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American  Water  Burner,  referred  to,  312 
Address  to  Subscribers,  1,  129 
Agriculture,  24,  40,  57,  72,  ia3,  120,  136,  151, 
167,  182,  200,  216,  228,  245,  248,  263,  279, 
310,  297.  3-27,  344,  859,  392,  406 
Architecture,  of  the  skull,  56,  72,  119 
Almanac,  for  1834,  80 
Apparatus  for  obtaining  Fire,  84 
Aminal  Weather  Glass,  described,  149 
-tJ^ American  Fisheries,  149 
rj  Ants  of  Trinidad,  account  of,  166  ^_; 

Astronomy,  history  of,  continued,  182   -  ,.f  • 
^  Archimedes,  letter  from,  197 
^  Asparagus,  how  to  force  it,  200 
^  Arches,  ellipsoidal  ones,  on  the  means  of  com- 
puting, 3&1 
,x> 
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^  Burden's  Steamboat,  18, 33,  195,  241,  295,369, 

873 
Butter,  consumption  of,  and  prices,  compared, 

23 
Boats  for  Low  Water,  Capt.  Embree's  plan,  49 
Brooks'  Machine  for  reeling  and  twisting  Silk, 

60 
Books,  on  the  cheap  transportation  of,  101 — 

how  to  preserve  them  from  mildew,  199 
Blanchard's  Steamboat,  115 
Bow  Rudder,  by  W.  Aldersey,  explained  and 

illustrated,  166 
Beer,  how  to  prevent  its  becoming  acid,  229 
Bees,  method  of  preserving  them,  201,  250 
Bone  manure,  on  the  value  of,  280 
Bethune's  Steamboat,  355 
Brick  making,  machine  for,  389 
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Genesee  and  Allegany  one,  appeal  to  the  Le- 
gislature respecting,  3,  53,  69 

Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  in  New- 
York,  respecting,  22 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  24 

Wabash  and  Erie,  193 

In  New- York,  197 

For  Sloops  from  Hudson  River  to  the  Lakes, 
257 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  273,  404 

Tolls  on,  277 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  370,  385      •         ' 
,;,     Pennsylvania,  337 

Rice  Lake  to  Lake  Ontario,  322 
'■^}     Wisconsin,  273 
'  'Carriages,  improved  method  of  propelling,  81 

— answer    of   Gen.    Humphry,    100 — New- 
._.     York  and  Pennsylvania,  180  j-     .    ;-^ 

Comets,  dissertation  on,  164  -\; 

Chums,  Dutch  ones,  described,  169 
Cattle  in  Great  Britain,  described,  185 
Chimneys,  smeky  ones,  method  of  curing,  198 
Cows,  instructions  regardmg  milking  of,  24 
Curd-Breaker,  for  skim-milk  cheese,  41 
Currents  of  the  Ocean,  described,  215,  231, 260 
Cushman's  Patent  for  wheels  for  railroad  cars, 

244 
Canal  Boats,  experiments  made  on  the  Clyde, 

250— at  Paisley,  account  of,  277         ^  , 
Cheese,  how  to  preserve  it,  363 
Chinese  Wall,  described,  343 
Cuahman  on  Arches,  354 
Cottfm  Scutching  and  Lapping  Machine,  by 

Saodgraast  387 
dnibbr  Patent  Lock,  deacaribed,  361 
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Disbrow's  Combined  Steam  Boiler,  24 

Dibble,  improved  one,  described,  104 

Dip  and  DecUnation  of  the  Needle,  162,  386 

Engineers'  Manual,  announcement  of,  145 
Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,  147, 194 
Eggs,  how  to  preserve  them,  199 
Engraving  on  Wood,  Mudie's  plan,  358 

F. 

Fairman's  Rotary  Steam  Engine  and  Improved 

Boilers,  40  | 

Fence  of  a  durable  charaeter,  cheap  one,  360 
Foreign  Intelligence,  43,  73.  87,  109,  123,  139, 

155,  172,  188, 222,  252,  284,  302,  318,  363 
Flower  Pots  for  Tender  Plants,  105, 220, 386 
Flowers,  poetry  on,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  160 
Friendship,  described,  165  |. 

Fanning  Mill,  described,  197     ''       ' 
Foot,  the  formation  of,  proof  of  design   in  the 

construction  of  the  human  frame,  198 
Fishes,  naturalization  of,  387 
Fusing  Metals  and  Alloys,  tables  for,  391 

G.  1 

Gardens  in  Ships,  8 — floating  ones  at  Cash- 
mere, 101  landscape  gardening,  228 
Gate,  balance  one,  described  and  illustrated, 

183 
Gas  in  Railway  Carriages,  197 
Galvanism,  not  discovered  by  Galvani,  200 
Gold  Wastiiiig  Machine,  Palmer'sj  262 

Hare,  Dr.  Robert,  his  apparatus  for  evolvin 
silicon  from  fluo  silicic  acid  gas,  described, 
—his  improved  process  for  the  evolution  of 
boron,  described,  6 — his  description   of  the 
valve  cock  perfectly  air  tight,  7-— his  appara- 
tus for  separating  carbonic  o.xide  from  car- 
bonic acid,  118 — his  improved  syphons,  de- 
scribed, 150 
Hamilton's  Sawing  and  Boring  Machine,  230 
Home  Intelligence,  8,  26,  61,  88,  126,  141, 157, 
173,  187,  205,  221,  235,  253,  269,  287,  299, 
315,321,348,382,396  -«S" 

Hedges  of  Trees,  recommended,  104* 
Human  Race,  mortality  of,  109 
Horsemanship,  directions  respecting,  165 
Harris*  SteHmboat,  195,  295,  296 
Hancock's  Steam  Carriage,  described,  211 
Heat,  now  mode  of  generating,  211,  212 
Hussey's  Grain  Machine,  described,  228,  360 
Horse  Power,  Beecher's  plan,  described,  279 
Heating  Factories  by  Steam,  Snodgrass'  plan, 

339 
Heart,  circulation  of  blood  through,   proof  of 
design   in  the   construction   of  the   auimal 
frame,  342,  404     /  .         j 

L 

Illinois,  prosperity  of,  described,  5 

Internal  Improvements,  145, 198— in  Michigan 

Territory.  225 — in  Canada,  321 — in  Virginia, 

385 
ImiUtion  of  GoM,  149 
Inventors,  their  mislbrtunes,  404 
Iron,  new  metliod  of  casting,  245 


Lime,  its  great  value,  described,  49 — its  value 

as  a  manure,  201  ^  :  -"' 

Langdon's.Steamboat,  referred  to,  84 
Locks,  percussion  ones,  in  the  army,  117   -' 
Locomotive  Engine,  Baldwin's,  209)— Stephen- 
son's,   for   the    Saratoga   and    Schenectady 
Railroad,  401 — iron  ones,  401 
Leg,  Itones  of,  proof  of  design  in  the  construe. 

tion  of  the  human  frame,  214 
Laws,  list  of,  passed  during  the  first  session, 
2Sd  Congress  U.  S.,  416 
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Jaskaon  Cotton  Oin,  desertbed,  135 

L.  ^ 

Letter  fron  a  Correspondent,  € 


Mechanics  in  Canton,  325    ^ 

.Malt  and  Tea,  213 

Migration  of  Fishes  and  Bird(<,  197 

Muscles,  formation  of,  proof  of  design  in  the 
animal  fnime,  247 

Meteorologioal  Record,  kept  in  theeity  of  New- 
York,  30— do.  at  Avoylle  Ferry,  213,  261, 350 

Manufactures  in  America,  report  of  Mr.  Kemp- 
son,  respecting  be£Dre  the  House  of  Lords  m 
England,  38  ^     -    ; 

Machine  for  cutting  hay  and  straw,  40 

Mill- Work,  generally,  described,  54 

Mill-Stones,  improved  ones,  -.^7 

Microscopes,  method  of  constructing,  70,  102 

31int,  report  respecting,  coins  made  and  i.<<surd 
&c.,  78 

Monkey,  white  one,  account  of,  101 

Mankind,  mutually  dependant,  165 

Mechanics'  Wives,  their  excellence,  165 

Medicine,  popular  errors  respecting,  166 

Machine  for  cutting  straw,  18Ji 

Moral  Principles  the  Safeguard  of  Liberty,  405 

N. 

News  of  the  dav,  domestic,  8,  26,  61,  88,  126, 
141,  157,  \TA,  187,  205,  2:35,  25:3,  269,  287, 
299,  815,321,;348.  382,  :396,  413— foreign,  4:3, 
73,  87,  109,  12:3,  139, 155,  172,  I80,  202,  221, 
252,  284,  302,  318,  363,  :380 

Naval  Lyceum,  76 

Nutt  on  the  Management  of  Bees,  201 

Nerves,  every  one  appropriated  to  its  function, 
231 

Newfoundland,  Banks  of,  described,  245 

O. 
Oyster  Shells,  analysis  of,  243       I 
Oil,  effects  of,  on  vvater,  358  ^  *  • 

P. 

Pulse,  its  action  described,  359 

Pin,  new  method  of  Making,  357 

Printing,  opposition  to  iu  ancient  times,  197 

Plough,  self-sharpening  one,  M'Cormick's,  167 

Paper,  ancient  marks  on,  391 

Ponieroy  on  increasing  facilities  for  transport- 

ation  of  water,  36 
Pa  vine  Streets,  New  Plan  of,  53 
Prize  Medals  for  discoveries  in  science.  ^ 
Patents,  American  ones  in  England,  133 
Printing,  illuminated,  method  of,  358 
Pumps,  cast  iron  ones,  325 

R. 


Railways,   undulating  ones,  2,   129,  146,  147. 

162,  177,  371 
Railroad  Curvatures,  on  the  location  of,  br 

Van  De  GrafT,  161,  257  ' 

Railroad   Map,  auuounoement  and  reason  for 

delay,  321 
Rain  water,  depth  of,  100 
Beading,  on  the  enjoyiaenta  of,  961 
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Railroads — 

Raleigh  and  Petprsbnrg,  5 
Richmond  and  Frederiekburg,  5 
Portemouth  and  Roanoke  17,  24,  37 
Ithaca  and  Owego,  17, 97, 149,  260 
Boston  and  Providence,  21,  321,  354 
In  Germany,  33 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  37,  241 
South  Carolina,  395 
Stanhope  and  Tyne,  37 


Reviews  of  new  publications,  45, 62,  75. 85, 105, 

121,  137,  154,  170,   186,  202,  218,  2:)5,  252, 

266,  282,  298, 313. 329,  :i46,  361, 370,  395,  409 

Recipes  for  dying  olive  green  and  yellow,  199 

Rutter  on  generating  heat,  211,  212— observa- 


Steam  Navigation  of  ancient  date,  355 

Steam     Carriages     on    common     roads.    Dr. 

Church's,  accoimt  of,  69 — ^Maceroni's,  168-— 

Hancock's,  211 
Steam  Drags  building  in  London,  list  of,  113 
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Silk  Worm,  poetry  on,  by  Mrs.  Hale,   159 
Silk  Machine  for  reeling  and  twisting,  60 


Saratofta  and  Schenectady,  report  on,  50,  51,  Silk,  on  the  cultivation  of,  42 — manufacture  of, 


66,  ,^.37,  354 
In  Virginia,  401 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  367 
Harlaem,  369 
Banks  of  the  Rhine,  35-5 
(yamden  and  Amboy,  341 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  337 
Erie  and  Calamazoo,  193 
Lancaster  and  Columbia,  209 
Pennsylvania,  report  on,  225 
Columbia  and  Augusta,  273  ->        * 
Tuscumbia,  277 

Tennessee,  305  »     •, 

Columbia,  report  of,  306  ^ 

Great  Au  Sabl«,  report  on,  50 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  53 
I^ondon  and  Birmingham,  53  ■      -• 

l^ndon  and  Paris,  proposed  one,  33 
Augusta  and  Athens,  321 
London  and  Ontario,  322 
On  the  Width  of  Tracks,  337  ^    > 

Buffalo  and  Geneva,  53  '"     ^     • 

New.York  and  Erie,  65,  100,  225— Survey 

of,  221,  273, 305, 401 
On  the  Construction  of  Wooden  ones,  b^  E. 

.lohnson,  65     "^   _      ■     . 
Alabama,  97 

Richmond  and  Potomac  Creek,  98 
In  England,  99  ^ 

Georgia,  100 

Pontchartrain  Co.,  New.Orleans,  114 
Amsterdam  and  Cologne,  117 
Buffalo  and  Bl7>'*k  Rock,  133 
Portage,  162 
.  Athens,  Ga.,  177 
Erie  and  Utica,  84 


in  America,  8 

Stoves,  on  heating  them,  21 

Staple  articles  in  England,  account  of,  23 

Ship,  Centre  of  Gravity  in,  39 

Singularity  of  Records,  55,  72) 

Skull,  proof  of  design  of,  in  the  animal  frame,  56 

Shares  of  canals  and  railroads  in  England, 
their  prices  and  dividend,  68 

Spine,  formation  of,  proof  of  design  in  the  con. 
struction  of  the  human  frame,  119, 134 

Spontaneous  combustion,  causes  of,  13ii,  390. 

Steamboat  boilers,  bursting  of,  New-England 
one,  account  of,  18 — Disbrow's  combined 
one,  24 — Safety  apparatus,  referred  to,  33, 
34— Williams'  plan,  36 

Sn<Mlgrass'  Cotton  Scutching  and  Lapping  Ma- 
chine, ;]57— do.  on  heating  by  steam,  X^9 

Stomach  Pump,  newly  invented  one,  278 

Straw  Cutt4'r,  in  Columbia,  264 

Skins,  method  of  dressing  in  Morocco,  199 

Steamboat,  Burden's,  18,  33 — Langdon's,  84 — 
another  plan,  9<> — another  one  at  Troy,  99 — 
Blanchard'B,  115— Bethune's,  129— ftarris', 
195 — ^Iron  one,  337,  341 — Bethune's,  355 — 
Scotch  one,  355 

Steam  Communication  with  England,  387 

Statistics  of  French  Manufactures,  339 

Steam,  economy  in  the  use  of,  65 — application 
of  to  agriculture,  152 — new  method  of  apply- 
ing, 81,  131 

Steam  Engines  and  their  Inventors,  373 — 
Hero's  toys  ;  Hull's  first  Boat ;  Miller's,  of 
Scotland  ;  Savery's  ;  Stevens',  Col. ;  Sym- 
ington's ;  Watt's,  James  ;  Worcester's,  Mar- 
quis of,  .369 — 378 — Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  U.  S.  404 
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Twining's  Safety  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boil. 

ers,  described,  34 
Timber,  on  the  preservation  of,  117  •      * 

Thigh  Bone,  the  formation  of  proof  of  design 

in  the  construction  of  the  animal  frame,  181, 

246  ,-' 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames,  ;3!S^ 
Tendons,  proof  of  design  in  the  construction  of 

the  human  frame,  3^ 


Voflel  Organs,  deseripiion  of,  151 

Vignolles,  Mr.,  his  opinions  respecting  rail- 
roads, 209 

Vessels,  plan  for  raising  from  deep  water  by 
means  of  balloons,  324 
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Water,  on  the  art  of  boring  for,  by  Sullivan,  2 
— on  increasing  facilities  for  transportation, 
36— on  the  compression  of,  149— color  of 
when  deep,  306,  3*23 

Wool,  manufacture  of,  in  England,  6 

Wood,  on  the  petrifying  of  for  railroads,  33 

Wheels,  patent  for,  for  locomotive  engines, 
Baldwin's,  81 — for  railroads,  Cushman's,  244 
— Elgar's,  244— Wedge  ones,  323— Winans', 
338 

Wonders  of  Art,  100     '  " 

Washington's  Maxims,  219 

Wiswall's  Yoke  Cutting  Machine,  described, 
221 

Weaving  of  Straw,  method  of,  263 

Weight  of  Man,  inquiries  respecting,  with  ta- 
ble8,3«3 
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Yoke  Cutter  for  dressing  spokes  of  wheels,  231 
Years,  derivation  of  the  word,  &c.,  344 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  &c. 


NEW-YORK,  JANUARY  II,  1834. 


To  THE  Patrons  of  the  Journal. — The 
seeond  volume  of  this  Journal  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  with  this  number,  (somewhat  de- 
layed, 'tis  true,)  another  year  is  commenced. 

Ift  entering  upon  the  dutiih  of  another  year, 
it  may  not  be  amisa  to  ask  those  of  its  patrons 
and  readers,  who  may  have  watched  its  brief 
career,  have  I  fultilled  my  promises  ?  Has  the 
Journal  answered  your  expectations  ?  Should 
you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  I,  at  least, 
may  be  permitted  to  hope,  it  will  serve  only 
to  stimulate  to  renewed  exertion  to  make  the 
Journal  more  what  I  have  desired,  than  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  do.  Should  any  of  you, 
however,  have  cause  to  give  a  different  answer, 
I  can  only  say,  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
all  that  could  be,  has  been  done,  to  render  it 
worthy  of  your  continued  patronage ;  and  it 
now  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  assure  you 
that  I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  render  it  far 
more  valuable  than  heretofore.  I  shall  not, 
however,  now  give  any  new  assurances  of  my 
intentions, 4»ut  merely  repeat  that,  having  de- 
cided to  publish  it  another  year,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  tfce  path  originally  marked  out 
for  it.  It  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Internal  Improvement,  in  its  various 
modes.  It  will  also  have  a  mechanical,  an 
agricultural,  a  miscellaneous,  and  a  literary 
department — avoiding  every  thing  like  parti- 
zan  politics,  yet  at  the  same  time  devoting 
a  share  of  its  pages  to  the  recording  of  many 
of  the  important  political  itieasures  of  the  day, 
foi^  •  jl^e  xonyeni^nee  of  those  who  desire  ^  to 
preserve  them  for  future  reference. 


It  has  before  been  mentioned,  yet  it  may  be 
again,    without    impropriety,    repeated,    that 
thus  far  the  Journal  has  not  paid  its  expenses. 
I  have,  however,  resolved  to  try  it  another  year, 
and  those  who  desire  to  have  it,  will  run  no 
risk  by  paying  in  advance  for  the  volume,  as 
I  assure  them  that  when  once  commenced,  as 
it  now  is,   it  will  be  continued  through   the 
year,  to  those  who  pay  in  advance.     Heretofore 
I    have   endeavored     to   persuade   all   to   pay 
in  advance,  who  wished  the  Journal   sent  to 
them  ;  but  have,  in  very  many  cases,  been  un- 
successful, either  from  the  apprehension  that 
it  would  not  be  continued,  or  from  some  other 
cause  unknown  to  me  ;    by  which   omissions 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  its  income  pay 
its  expenses  for  maieriais  and  labor;    and  ol 
course  I  have  not  only  devoted  my  time  to  its 
supervision  without  compensation,  but  have 
also  been  obliged  to  advance,  during  the  two 
years,  over  a    thousand  dollars  to  meet  its  or- 
dinary expenses,  that  it  might  not  be  discon- 
tinued.    Its  discontinuance  will  not,  therefore, 
I  presume,  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect by   those  who  are  note  indebted  for  past 
volumes.     It  is  always  an  unpleasant  matter 
to  part  with  old  friends,  especially  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  indebted  to  us,  and  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  the  amount.     It  is,  however, 
better  that  such  friends  should  part  while  the 
debt    is   small,    than   that    the    acquaintance 
should  be  kept  up  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
one  party-«r-especially  if  it  falls  upon  the  one 
least  able  to  sustain  it.     Those   subscribers, 
therefore,  who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  pre- 
vious volumes,  but  wish  to  have  it  continued, 
will  please  to  remember  that  prompt  payment 
only  for  tlie  past  as  well  as  for  the  ensuing  vol- 
ume will  ensure  its  continuance.     I  am  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  measure  in  order  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  by  printing  only  a 
number  sufficient  to  supply  those  who  pay  for 
it,  and  to  keep  the  setts,  now  on  hand,  com- 
plete.    I  regret  exceedingly  the  necessity  of 
such  a  course,  but  am  resolved  to  work  here- 
after without    compensation,    for   those  only 
who   are  willing   to  aid  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  materials  and  labor  (except  my  own) 
necessary  to  its  publication. 

Bills  will  be  forwarded  in  the  next  nai^r 


of  the  Journal  to  all  who  are  now  indebted  for 
past  volumes  ;  and  hereafter,  each  subscriber's 
name  and  residence,  with  the  amount  paid 
and  date  to  which  it  pays,  will  be  inserted  in 
the  Journal,  that  he  may  have  evidence  of 
payment  in  his  possession,  should  his  receipt 
be  mislaid.  .   .*. 

With  a  repetition,  therefore,  of  the  assurance 
that  the  Journal  tpili  be  continued  at  least  an- 
other year,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
it  will  jReafter  be  a  profitable  work  to  all 
parties  interested  in  it,  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  the  numerous  favors  of  its 
friends  have  laid  me,  and  to  solicit  a  continu- 
ance, not  only  of  their  patronage  as  subscri*- 
bers,  but  also  as  correspondents  and  friends.  « 

%•  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  remit- 
ting by  mail,  for  want  of  small  bills,  I  will  ob- 
.serve  that  l^  S.  Bank  notes  of  ^5,  or  over,  may 
be  remitted,  when  inclosed  in  presence  of  or  by 
the  Post-Master,  at  my  risk,  subject  to  postage, 
and  credit  for  the  amount  will  be  given  to  the 
subscriber.  .  i        .  '• 

fD.  K.  Mituut. 

New- York,  "January,"!  834. 

CO"  One  word  on  account  of  the  delay  of 
this  number.  Absence  and  indisposition  have 
been  the  principal  cause.  It  will  hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  be  published  on  Saturday. 

The  Journal  will,  as  lieretofbre,  be  piibliMlied  WMk]y,at 
three  dollar*,  in  adcauce.  It  will  also  be  sent  to  tiKMe  who 
desire  it  in  soNi-MoiiWjr  ibrra,  with  a  cover,  stitched,  M  %A 
per  annum.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  may  now  he  bad,  ttitfkt-d  in  a 
cover,  teas  to  be  sent  bt/  mail,  like  a  magazine,  or  in  boardst 
at  $3,  wiifijprice  of  binding,  (25 — 50 — or  75  eents,^  per  vol- 
ume, as  amy  lie  preferred. 


In  this  number  will  bo  found  "  An  Appeal  to 
THE  People  or  the  State  of  New- York,"  in 
favor  of  a  Canal  to  connect  the  Erie  Canal  with 
the  Allegany  river.  An  effort  is  to  be  made,  as 
we  understand,  to  obtain  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, authorizing  the  construction  of  this  im- 
portant link  in  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  measure  of  great  importance,  and 
one  w^hich  >viU,  w^e  trust,  find  no  lack  of  friends 
in  the  right  quarter.  The  documents  accom- 
panying the  Appeal  will  be  given  in  subsequent 


numbers. 
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CONTENTS  :  ^  I]     It  has  before  been  mentioned,  yet  it  may  bo   of  the  Journal  to  all  wlio  are  now  indebted  for 

•••••■/•• ,;-.Vu  •''"'''  ^'i?:^!".    without    impropriety,    repcat.-d,    that^'past  volumes  ;  and  hen  after,  each  subseriber's 

;  On  tho  Impruvpd  Art  of  Buriii)^       ll.i...  .  r.._  .i,.   r i  i         •  .  •.  li 


.^'ithus  far  the  Journal  has  not  paid  its  expenses.j'name    and   residence,  witli    the   amount    j.aid 


With  a  rejM'tition,  therefore. of  the  a.ssarauce 
tliat  the  Journal  trUl  hf  continued  at  h'ast  an- 


Aericuliure f^nit  now  is,    it   will   be   continued    through    the 

Home  Iiitcllicenco '...ib.i  .     .i  i  •        i  «i     '      ,- 

Literary  Notices ib.'')'*-''^'"'  *o  tliose  who  pay  in  advance.     Meretotore, 

Oovernor's  Message  to  the  New-Vork  Lc-5i.sl!iturt' lli,!    have    endeavored     to    jier.wa<le    all    to    pay     ,i  •     i  ■         r       l  i 

Advartisemcnta 16  1.         ,  i  ,     .     ,        ,  ,  •  ;  nr/«'r  vear,  and    tile  expression  ol    a    hop.    tliat 

;in  advance,  wlio  wished  the  Journal   sent  to   •.        m   •  ,-.       i  r.   n  i    .       #/ 

— 1— ■——— —i^———— ^M—   III.  {'^  ^^''"   hereatter   Im>   a  prohtabic   work   to  aU 

them  ;   but  have,  in  very  many  cases,  been  un- 
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NEW-YORK,  JANUARY  11,  1S34. 


.    i 


I  ....  I  parties  interested  iu  it,  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 

successlul.  either  Irom   the  apprehension  that  I.        ,■  i  v.      .        i  i    ■         i       ii 

.  ,,  ,  .         ,  .'  ,      ,,trv  at  lar2:e.  1  beii  to  aekno\vledc;e  the  obliira- 

■it  would   not  be  continued,  or  from  some  other       ' 


tion»  under  which  liie  numerouN  favors  of  ii:>J_  * 

frieiid.s  have  laid  me,  and  to  solicit  a  continu- 

,       ,  r   1        I  1   1        u  ■•  ■  .  ...  .      .1  «"<"c,  not  oulv  of  their   patrouajre  as  subscri- 

second  volume  ot  this  Journal  has  been  com-;  iis  expenses  lor  materials  and   labor:    and   ol'l,  ,         ,    "  ,  .  /.  •      , 

,       ,        J      .  j^    ,  .  ,        ,  1    .    1     i'  II  1      ,  ,  •  bers,  but  also  .as  correspondents  and  friend.s.   . 


icause  unknown  to  me  ;    by  which   omissions' 
To  THE   P.\TRON.s  OF  THE    Jot'KNAi,. — The   I  havc  uot  bceii  able  to  make  its  income  pay! 


pleted,  and  with  this  numjier,  (somewhat  de-'lcours'  I  have  not  only  devoted  my  time  t(^  its 
layed, 'tis  true,)  another  year  is  commenced.  I'supervision  without  compensation,  but  have 
In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  another  year,  also  been  (^bliired  to  advance,  during  the  two 
it  may  not  he  amiss  to  ask  those  of  its  patronsj  yt-ars,  over  a  thousand  dollars  to  mecl  its  or- 
and  readers,  who  may  havc  watched  its  brief  diiiary  I'xppnses.  that  it  niicrht  not  be  Jiscon- 
career,  havc  I  fulHlled  my  pron\ise.-i  ?     Has  thol  tiuucd.  -  Its  discontinuance  will  not,  therefore. 


Journal  answered  your  expectations  .''     Should 
you   answer  in    the  alViniiative,  as  I,  at    least,' 
may  be   permitt»'d   to  hope,  it  will  serve  only! 
to  stimulate  to  renewed  exertion  to  make  the! 
Journal  more  what  I  have  desired,  than  I  havei 


I  presume,  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect by  those  Avho  are  H'/ir  indebted  for  past 
volumes.  It  is  always  an  unpleasant  matter 
to  part  with  old  friends,  especially  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  indebted  to  us.  and  there  is  any  pros- 


yet  been  able  to  do.  Should  any  of  you, j  pect  of  obtaining  the  amount.  It  is,  how»'ver, 
however,  have  cause  to  give  a  diHerent  answer, ijbelter  that  such  friends  should  jiart  while  the 
I  can  only  say,  that,  under  the  circumstances,!  debt    is    small^  than   that     the    acquaintance 


all  that  could  be,  has  been  done,  to  render  it 
worthy  of  your  continued  patronage  ;  and  it 
now  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  assure  you 
that  1  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  render  it  far 
more  valuable  than  heretofore.  1  shall  not, 
however,  now  give  any  ncic  assurances  of  my 
inteations,  but  merely  repeat  that,  having  de- 
cided to  publi-sh  it  another  year,  it  will  eon- 
tittue  to  pursue  the  path  originally  marked  out 
for  it.  It  will  be  mainly  deroted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Ititemal  Improvement,  in  its  various 
modes.  It  will  also  have  a  mechanical,  an 
agricultural,  a  miscellaneous,  and  a  literary 
department — avoiding  every  thing  like  parti- 
san politics,  yet  at  the  same  lime  devoting 
a  share  of  its  pages  to  the  recording  of  many 
•of  the  important  political  measures  of  the  day, 
for  (he  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to 
|L  preserve  them  for  future  reference, 

1:  '    1.--^: 


should  be  kept  up  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
one  party — especially  if  it  falls  upon  the  one 
least  able  to  sustain  it.  Those  5ub.scribers, 
therefore,  Avho  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  pre- 
vious volumes,  but  wish  to  have  it  continued, 
will  please  to  remember  that  prompt  payment 
only  lor  the  past  as  well  as  for  the  ensitintc  vol- 
ume will  ensure  its  continuance.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  measure  in  order  to  reduoei 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  by  printing  only  a 
number  sullicient  to  supply  tho.se  who //ay  for 
it,  and  to  keep  the  setts,  note  on  hand,  com-| 
plete.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  nei-essity  of 
such  a  course,  but  am  resolved  to  work  here-i 
after  without  compensation,  for  those  only| 
who  are  willing  to  aid  in  defraying  the  ex-i 
pense  of  materials  and  labor  (except  my  own) 
necessary  to  its  publication. 
I     Bills  will  be  forwarded  in  the  next  number 


*,*  In  order  to  oliviate  thediflicultv  <if  nmii- 
ting  by  mail,  for  want  of  small  bilis.  I  will  ol»- 
serveth^t  V.  S.  Bank  notes  of  )%.i,  orov.r,  may 
be  remitted,  whAii  iniIo>rd  iu  prr.snirr  of  or  by 

the  I'ost-Aia?;t«'r.  at  mv  risk,  subjoct  t<>j>ostagf, 
and  credit  for  the  amount  will  beffiv»n  to  the 
subserilwr. 

•D.    K.     MiNOK. 

\ew-V«irk,'January,'l83  1. 

lO"  <^ne  word  on  account  of  the  <b'lav  'if 
ibis  number.  Absene*-  and  indisposition  h;iv<' 
lieen  the  principal  cause.  It  will  hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  be  published  on  Satuidav. 

Tlio  Journal  will,  h^  lierrtofore,  l.i"  |iiil>ii>J>ed  wo<-k!y,  al 
thrif  ditUars,  in  iidiuurt .  It  Will  als*)  !>o  s«  nl  to  tlioae  wlio 
d.'Bire  it  iu  spuii-numtiily  ibnn,  willi  a  cover,  sliloti^l,  m  ?*4 
per  aiiniin.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  iiwy  now  l>o  h;u!.  xfHrhxl  m  ,r 
cotfr,  no  «.<t  tolie  sent  hi/  mail,  lik»>  ii  niaijiiziiie,  or  in  b<.ardKi 
M  iJH,  wilhii>ri<  e  ofb.ruiing,  (2.'> — 50— or  t.^/xjiil*,^  per  vol- 
ume, ua  irtay  lie  preft-rred. 


In  this  number  will  be  foUiiil  *•*.:,■  .\n't  *i  to 
Tizt  Teocle  o>  THi:  State  oe  Nkw-Vokk,"'  hi 
favor  of  a  Canal  to  ''oniie.-t  the  Kru-Caiinl  wiili 
the  Allegany  river.  .\n  effort  is  to  be  ina.i.-,  as 
we  understand,  to  obtain  an  act  of  th.-  JA>gisl;»- 
ture,  authorizing  the  construction  of  this  im- 
portant link  in  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  measure  of  great  importanre,  and 
one  whieh  will,  we  inist,tind  no  lack  of  triends 
in  the  right  quarter.  The  documents  aoeom-_ 
panying  the  Appeal  will  begiveii  in  subsequent 
numberk.  .     . 


..i.-,.   .  ^■-^. 
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Undulating  Kailroads.     By  A.  Ca.\field.     To  the  [.no  rcasoiUo  doubt  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
Editor  of  the  Anuricmi  Railroad  Journal,  aiul  Ad-   t'»e most  import,  nt  iuiprovcmenis  thit  have  been  ma  le 

m  railroads. 


vocate  of  Internal  IniprovcuientB. 

Sir. — Having  heard  several  of  our  incsl  dit-tin- 
guished  <!ivil  engineers  cxpresa  a  disbelief  in  the  the. 
ory  of  the  undulating  railroad  as  laid  down  by  t!in  in- 
genious  discoverer  of  its  advantages,  (though  they  ad-' 
mit  that  they  had  not  carefully  examined  the  Di.iiter,), 
I  am  induced  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

What  I  propose  to  shew  is,  that  a  car  must  :iiul  will ! 
nin  over  an  undulating  road,  with  a  moving  power 
less  than  would  be  required  to  move  it  on  a  level  rojd.{ 
Though,  to  my  mind,  this  is  abundantly  proved  by 
Mr.  Badnall;  I  shall  t-jke  a  different  course  to  arrive 
at  the  same  coaciusion. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  car  placed  on  a  Icvi  1  road, 
and  a  locomotive  power  applied  which  is  just  suffi- 
cifent  to  overcome  all  friction.  Now,  the  smallest 
additional  force  will  pat  the  car  in  motion  ;  and  the 
velocity  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  said  addi- 
tional force.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  so  small  as  to 
produce  the  least  conceivable  velocity.  Now,  we 
will  suppose  the  same  car  to  be  placed  at  one  of  the 
apexes  of  an  undulating  road.  We  will  suppose  the 
undulations  to  be  segments  of  circles.  Now,  *if  a 
power  is  applied  barely  sufficient  to  overooiiie  all  the 
friction,  it  is  certain  that  the  car  will  run  down  mid 
ascend,  on  the  opposite  portion  q[  the  circle  to  the 
same  height  as  that  from  which  it  started  ;  and  the 
principle  of  tliis  movement  is  in  no  respect  different 
from  that  of  a  pcndulunj  vibrating  in  the  same  circle. 
If  we  then  suppose  the  undulation  or  segment  of  the 
circle  to  bo  the  same  as  that  described  by  a  "  second 
pendulum,"  it  will  follow  as  <in  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  the  car  must  pass  from  one  apex  to  tiie  other  in 
one  seco-nd  of  time.  Here  then  is  a  eertaip  distance 
on  the  imduldting  road  passed  over  in  a  (^taiii  limit- 
ed time,  whereas,  on  the  horizontal  road,  wi;h  the 
same  moving  power,  the  time  occupied  may  be  as 
great  as  can  be  imagined.  You  will  observe,  (and  it 
is  important,)  that  this  result  is  obtained,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Iriction  is  supposed  to  be  const.int 
ly  the  same  on  both  roads,  and,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  friction  greater  on  the  undulating,  (as  it  is  longer,) 
than  on  the  level  road. 

But  the  most  important  fact  is  the  one  stated  by 
the  inventor,  viz.  that  the  pressure  from  a  car  is  less 
on  an  inclined  than  on  a  horizontal  road.  Tliis  is 
certainly  true,  since  a  part  of  the  gravitating  force  or 
weight  of  the  car  must  be  exerted,  or  expended,  in 
accelerating  the  motion  in  descending;  and  the  same 
portion  of  the  gravitating  force  must  be  sustained,  or 
overcome,  by  the  moving  power  in  ascending  aiul  the 
amount  of  pressure  from  which  the  rails  are  thus  re- 
lieved is  the  same,  whether  the  monng  power  be  an 
impulse  or  a  constantly  acting  power.  Thin  leads  to 
a  very  surprizing  conclusion,  vi-/.  that  since  the  pres- 
sure upfln  the  rails  diminisiies  in  proj)orfioii  to  ih.ir; 
steepness,  it  lollows  that  the  steeper  the  undulations 
the  less  moving  power  will  be  required ;  and  tiiis 
must  be  the  fact,  until  the  pressure  upon  the  road  is 
so  much  re<hit"ed  that  the  locomotive  power  will  cause 
the  wheels  to  slip  on  the  rails.  I  here,  of  course, 
suppose  that  there  shaii  be  no  lo  s  of  momentum  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  direction  of  the  mov- 
ing body. 

Another  proposition  that  bears  on  the  case  is,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  car  on  the  rails  is  diminished  in 
tne  same  proportion  as  the  velocity  is  iiujreased,  and 
from  this  cause  the  rriction  is  lessened  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  prove  this  in  a  few  words,  let  us  sup- 
••rt««  such  a  velotiiy  |o  be  given  to  a  car  as  will  cause 
it  to  move  paralli"!  !"''hc  surface  of  the  earth,  without 
touching  the  rails;  i...V.",  '•"'  «  moment's  thought  is 
necessary  to  show,  ilmi  if  this  velority  be  dimimstiea, 
the  pressure  on  the  rails  will  begin,  and  will  increase 
in  exact  prop.>rti«jn  to  the  diminution  of  velocity,  and 
the  friction  arising  from  this  pressure  will  increase  in 
the  same  proportion. 

If,  then,  it  is  jiroved  that  the  friction  or  resistance 
to  motion  is  less,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  same 
moving  power  will  produce  a  jireater  velocity  on  an 
undulating  than  on  a  level  road ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
hold  it  lo  be  proven  by  my  first  proposition,  that  if  the 
frictton  were  the  same  on  both  roads,  that  the  unJula- 
ling  road  still  has  a  decided  advantage. 

I  would  not  at  this  time  go  so  far  as  to  make  an  undu- 
lating r«ad  over  a  level  route,  nor  do  I  suppose  that 
very  long  or  very  steep  planes  can  be  used ;  yet  I  see 


I  am.  Sir,  rcspccttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Cakfield. 
Paterson,  (N.  J.)  Jan.  2, 1834. 

On  the  Improved  Art  of  Boring  for  Water,  a*  prac- 
tised in  tlu  United  Statea:  and  as  the  Foundation 
of  a  Water  Company  in  Neto.Yorki     By  John  L. 
SoLLiVAN.     [For  the  American   Railroad  Journal 
and  Advocate  of  Internal  Improvements.] 
The  practice  of  boring  for  water  appears  to  have 
been  first  undertaken  from  the  rational  probability  of 
its  success ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  very  much  to 
improve  the  instruments  of  the  art,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  (he  rock  and  soil.     And,  for  economy  of  la- 
bor,  to  devise  a  mode  of  applying  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  to  a  machine  which  raises  the  chisel  and 
allows  i:s  blow  by  sudden  release  and  fall. 

The  alluvial  soil,  in  which  the  operation  is  often  to 
be  carried  on  more  deep  than  wells  could  be  made, 
required,  to  reach  the  rock,  the  invention  of  an  iron 
tube,  having  the  quaUty  of  groat  stiffness,  without  any 
considerable  projection  at  the  joints,  both  in  order  to 
be  forced  down  by  powerful  leverage,  and  to  be  clear 
within,  for  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  through  it. 
Being  undcrmmed  at  the  same  time  that  pressure  is 
exerted,  it,  by  successive  lengths,  reaches  the  rock 
to  be  bored  into,  through  it — should  there  not,  as  often 
occurs,  have  been  found  abundance  of  water  at  the 
surface  thereof.  Implements  to  overcotne  any  obsta- 
cle  in  the  way  have  also  been  contrived. 

The  tube  being  entered  a  little  into  the  rock,  and 
pressed  down,  makes  therewith  a  tight  joint;  and 
Utus  a  perforation  to  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  feet 
has  in  several  instances  been  made.  There  are,  in 
deed,  accidents  to  which  the  operation  is  liable,  but 
there  arc,  also,  implements  to  meet  such  exigencies ; 
experience  bus  now  rendered  their  management 
easy.  The  bore  is  generally  first  two  and  a  half  inches 
diameter ;  and  if  more  water  is  required  than  it  af- 
tbrds,  or  permits,  it  is  enlarged  to  seven  inches,  by 
an  instrument  called  the  reamer. 

When  the  work  commences  in  a  rock  above  ground, 
it  is  usual  to  excavate  a  small  well,  as  the  water  often 
rises  to  the  surface,  or  nearly  so ;  or  the  bore  is  en 
larged  for  the  reception  of  the  pump. 

To  bring  up  large  quantities  from  a  small  bore, 
iiydraulic  principles  have  been  superadded  ;  which 
induce  a  more  lively  flow  of  water  to  the  boring,  and 
up  into  the  pumps.  The  former,  by  abstracting  the 
column  and  making  a  vacancy  much  below  the  height 
to  which  the  water  ordinarily  rises ;  the  other  by 
placing  the  pumps  externally  on  the  sides  of  the  bore, 
lower  than  the  height  to  which  the  water  rises.  Thus 
availing  of  the  natural  difference  between  the  head 
and  the  position  of  the  pumps ;  that  thus,  filling  qutcker 
they  may  be  larger,  and  deliver  more. 

To  be  successful,  this  art  seems  only  to  require 
suitable  uistruments  and  requisite  skill ;  and  there  have 
now  been  so  many  instances,  that  it  begins  to  become 
a  rational  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  in  the 
geology  of  our  country,  good  cause  always  to  expect 
success.  And,  instead  of  looking  to  distant  ponds 
and  ttreams  for  a  supply  of  pure  water,  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  provision  by  Nature,  even  for  cities 
densely  peopled,  on  the  very  spot  they  occujiy  ? 

fhe  researches  of  geology  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished tho  most  material  &cts  in  this  inquiry,  that  the 
primitive  rocks  are  always  stratified.  It  appears, 
that,  while  the  earth  was  yet  without  form,  and  void 
of  life,  the  crystallization  which  constitutes  the  rocks 
was  going  on,  and  forming  them  in  strata ;  of  which, 
the  cause  can  be  but  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the 
process  extricated  the  substance  that  makes  the  divi- 
sion between  them,  till  its  quantity  was  sufUcient  to 
dei>osit ;  and,  being  settled,  the  crystallization  recom. 
lucnccd,  thus ',  forming  successive  layers.  But  that, 
besides  the  strata  of  its  own  kind,  general  layers  of 
different  kinds  should  have  successively  formed,  is 
not  less  true  than  curious.  In  one  mass,  they  might  I 
not  have  besn  ao^  easily  raised  aa  appears  was  done  < 


Thus  the  primitive  rocks  are,  it  is  believed,  inva- 
riably fotmd  in  the  order  or  succession,  upwards,  of 
granite,  granular  limestone  with  quartz,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  soapstone,  sienite,  succeeded  by  the  tran' 
sition  rocks,  metalliferous  limestone,  argillaceous,  and 
siliceous  slate,  graywacke  slate,  and  rubblestone ; 
which  are  again  succeeded  by  the  secondary  rocks, 
red  sandstone,  breccia,  compact  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  rocksalt;  and  over  these  the  diluvial  masses,  or 
aggregations  of  rocks  and  earth ;  and  among  them  the 
recent  alluvial  deposits. 

Thus  the  granite  of  the  highest  mountains  must,  in 
its  formation,  have  been  level  and  low ;  but,  when  the 
formation  of  the  dry  land  took  place,  was  uphove  by 
some  physical  cause,  which  the  Creator  had  prepared. 
On  the  Alps,  m  the  vicmity  of  Mont  Blanc,  stupen. 
dous  masses  of  granite  stand  up  thousands  of  feet,  as 
if  protruded  through  strata  of  more  recent  formation, 
which  slope  down  from  them. 

It  appears  that  much  the  same  operation,  on  the 
grandest  scale,  have  prepared  the  continents  forLthe 
habitations  of  man.  The  same^t  which  causeadry 
land  to  appear,  created  the  vallies,  and  the  plains,  the 
streamlets,  and  the  rivers,  and  set  botmds  to  the  sea. 

On  the  continent  of  North  America,  there  are,  ob- 
viously,  three  distinct  systems  of  mountains.  The 
central  line  of  the  Appalachian,  being  the  Alleghany 
moimtains,  is  granite.  And  the  eastern  border  of 
the  base  of  the  system  may  be  described  as  appearing 
at  the  falls  of  all  the  river^  nearest  tide,  discharging 
into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Hudson.  In  Darby's 
geographical  view  of  the  United  St^^apage  81,  it  ia 
said,  "this  inflected  line,  from  Ne^^Ek  to  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  is  marked,  at  distant  inl^^p,  by  falls,  or 
rapids,  in  the  bed  of  the  streams."  ^^ 

The  Allegany  mountains,  being  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  high,  attract  and  con. 
dense  the  vapors  and  clouds,  and  is  well  known  to  be 
a  more  rainy  region  than  the  plains  below,  giving  rise 
to  numerous  rivers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  when  the  gruiite  strata 
rose  from  their  original  position,  that  cavities  were 
formed  by  their  disruption,  and  that  whatever  spaces 
occur,  must  be  filled  with  water,  and  be  the  passage 
for  it  thence  among  the  strata  to  the  ocean  ;  and  if  so, 
this  water  may  be  intercepted,  in  part,  by  perforating 
the  strata.  This  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected,  and  this  expectation  has  been  verified  by  trials. 
The  nearest  boring  to  the  Alleghanies  is  at  the 
Public  Armory,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac. 
The  next  at  Baltimore ;  again  near  the  Schuylkill ; 
again  at  Princeton ;  then  at  New  Brunswick  ;  Somer. 
ville;  Amboy;  Newark;  and  Jersey  City. 

On  the  island  of  New- York  there  were  stronger 
reasons  for  expecting  to  find  water  in  the  rock  than 
elsewhere,  because.,  hers  commences  the  third  sys- 
tern  of  mountain  formation,  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  from  those  of  the  bays 
of  New- England.  It  commences  here  and  extends 
northward,  forming  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  and 
Vermont.  It  is  a  range  of:  primitive  rock,  the  stra- 
ta  of  which  rise  from  the  west  and  probably  decline 
towards  the  east  from  the  centre  of  New-England. 

We  h-ive  the  authority  of  Professor  Elaton,  a  teach- 
er of  Geology,  to  say  that  the  strata  of  primitive  rock, 
after  spreading  down  from  the  west  as  far  as  the  Hud- 
son, begins  to  rise,  and  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
Berkshire  mountams.  That  they  do  thus  actually 
slope  upwards  from  the  west  is  known  by  the  exca- 
vations  made  in  this  island. 

The  city  thus  being  at  the  point  where  the  range 
commences  its  rise  northward,  at  the  same  time  the 
strata  dip  west,  the  waters  therem  cannot  flow  eatt, 
and  nnist,  of  course,  flow  south.  And  that  the  spa- 
ces are  full  of  pure  water  is  not  only  ascertamcd  by 
its  outpouring  at  the  head  of  the  streams  of  the 
Highlands  in  a  thousand  places,  but  by  its  actual  ^- 
straction  here,  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  by  .the 
spontaneous  outpourings  of  it  also  here  on  the  spot, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 

The  natural  indications  of  water  here  were  strong 
before  any  experiment  was  made.     The  rock  springs 
of  the  1st  Ward  were  known  before  the  Revolution  j 
and  the   central  valley,  before  it  was  occupied  by 
streets,  was  the  seat  of  large  and  deeP  collections  of 
spring  water  ;  and  one  of  these  was,  m  1798.  deemed 
by  the  Common  Council  sufficient  for  the  whole  City; 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  pre- 
served  for  this  purpose.     But  it  was  filled  up.     Ne- 
vertheless,  the  springs  which  fed  it  are  not  lost.  1  hey 
continue  to  flow,  and  are,  in  fact,  recovered  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  deep  tube  above  described.     The   two  or 
three  millions  of  gallons  a   day,  which  then  *o^«» 
here,  are  regaine««and  protected  by  a  mass  of  earth 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  proof  of  this  fiict  is  in"  the  success  of  three 
tubes.  Two  of  them  in  West  Grand  street,  the  other 
in  Lawrence,  near  Canal,  at  Cram's  distillery  ;    an** 
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this  one  continually  overflows  on  being  reduced  one 
or  two  joints. 

There  is  also  proof  of  the  like  issues  of  pure  wa 
t«r  on  the  east  aide,  north  of  Chatham  square,  by  the 
success  of  all  the  tubea  that  have  been  set  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  rock  near  the  East  river. 

But  on  the  West  side  the  water  is  not  obtained 
without  penetrating  the  rock  about  one  hundred  feet, 
being  on  the  top  of  the  slope  thereof,  but  this  opera- 
ration  has  in  every  instance  been  successful. 

The  general  reason  for  expecting  success  in  this 
operation  being  thus  explained,  the  inquiry  bjeconies 
perhaps  the  more  interesting,  how  often  the  theory 
has  been  confirmed  by  practice  ?  The  instances  have 
not  been  many,  but  are  rather  convincing.  The  least 
likely  to  succeed  was  that  of  the  botanic  garden, 
because  begun  on  the  bare  apex  of  an  elevated  rock, 
about  the  highest  ground  in  the  island.  It  penetrates 
the  rock  112  feet,  and  the  water  stands  94  feet  deep, 
constantly  renewed. 

The  next  proof  is  one  mile  more  south,  at  the  great 
Wiell  of  the  Fire  Engine  Reservoir,  113  feet  deep,  of 
wliich  96  are  in  the  rock,  and  considerable  water  is 
obtained. 

West  of  this,  near  the  Hudson,  are  those  about 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  which  supply  the  city  with  rock 
wftter,  by  means  of  drays ;  also,  that  at  a  distillery  on 
Perry  street,  which  gives  22  to  26,000  gallons  a  day. 

More  southerly,  and  on  the  highest  part  of  Broad- 
way, near  Bleecker  street,  is  that  belonging  to  the 
Manhattan  Company,  lately  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion by  thi^^rd  of  Commissioners. 
.  It  will^^Kcollected  that  this  Compagy  was  insti- 
tuted to  b^fin  the  Bronx  water,  whic^at  the  time 
their  charter  was  granted,  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
900,000  dollars;  but,  by  more  complete  surveys,  it 
was  found  very  likely  to  absorb  their  whole  capital  of 
two  millions,  so  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  employing 
the  aurplua  of  1,800,000  as  banking  capital.  The 
Company  had  employed  double  the  amount  of  the 
original  estimate  in  supplying  the  city  witli  the  best 
water  they  could  command,  when  the  progress  of  the 
art  oi  boring  for  water  came  to  the  knowledge  of4he 
directors. 

After  making  a  well  42  feet  deep,  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  they  penetrated  it  400  feet,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  operation  good  water  was  found 
between  all  the  lower  $trata,  and  not  less  than  eight 
timet. 

They  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  to 
have  it  reamed  to  the  diameter  of  7  inches :  and,  by 
applying  only  the  power  of  a  «tx  Aor««  engine,  raise 
about  130,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Anu  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  pronounce  it  good  and  wholesome  ; 
it  is  in  fact  so%  and  clear  as  crystal. 

They  also  calculate  tha^^  42  such  borings  only 
would  supply  the  city  with  six  millions  of  gallons  a 
day.     This  one  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Company  may  possibly  have  euected  to 
raise,,  at  once,  as  much  as  would  suppl^^ie  pipes 
already  laid  down,  by  their  agent,  stated  at  near 
ly  700,000  gallons  a  day ;  if  so,  it  was  rather  t 
too  great  demand  on  one  boring,  though  this  one 
is,  in  the  improved  mode  of  management,  probably 
capable  of  producing  considerably  more  than  it  as  yet 
has  done. 

But  from  some  other  cause,  probably  the  preference 
which  the  stockholders  give  to  banking  with  their 
capital,  their  water-works  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 
city  ;  and  might  well  have  been  an  object  of  purchase 
to  any  party  competent  to  their  perfection,  as  no 
doubt  all  the  houses  along  an  extensive  range  of  pipes 
would  fake  the  water,  were  it  all  as  good  as  that  thus 
derived  from  the  rock. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  why  the  general  formation 
•/  tht  country  is  favorable  to  the  system  of  deriving 
water  from  the  rock,  and  why  New- York,  specially 
favored,  has  only  to  penetrate  a  Httle  deeper  than 
usual  to  find  pure  water  in  great  abundance,  at  a 
modera||r  expense,  and,  when  thus  obtained,  incompa. 
rably  finer  than  that  of  the  Schuylhill  at  Philadelphia, 
and  free  from  all  unfavorable  influences  of  climate  or 
locality.  For,  however  dense  the  population  of  the 
«**y  may  be,  thfe  rock  water  is  defended  by  the  depth 
and  nature  of  its  channels. 

An  apology  to  your  readers  would  be  offered  for 
the  length  of  this  article,  but  that  the  subject  is  now 
becoming  an  interesting  one  to  most  of  our  sea-port 
eitias.  At  New  Orleans  a  company  is  incorporated 
having  a  large  capital,  and  a  banking  privilege 
The  Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  only  river  in  our 
eountry  that,  like  the  Nile,  conies  at  midsummer  cool 
from  distant  moimtaina  of  ice. 

But  Oft  stream  can  be  other  than  a  drain  of  the  dis- 
trict: it  waters.  And  it  is  well  known  that  impurities 
combine  chemically  with  water. 

The  recent  survey  and  report  for  an  aqueduct  ronte 
IroBtf  the  Croton,  though  at  an^expense  very  dispropor- 


tionate to  the  present  city,  may  be  preferred  by  thej 
community.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  certainly  and 
readiness,  the  inexhaustible  nature  of^hc  sources 
which  come  hither  in  the  natural  aqueducts  of  the 
rock,  have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  by  tlie  public. 
They  certainly  have  not  been  by  the  comniissiKners  ; 
and  it  remains  yet  for  public  opinion  to  decide  the  in- 
teresting question,  how  the  city  of  New-York  shall  be 
supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water. 

To  leave  behind  so  productive  a  source  of  supply  as 
the  rock  affords,  is  like  leaving  afortresa  in  the  rear. 

This  resource  will,  at  all  events,  be  the  object  of  a 
company  oi  capitalists.  It  has  been  solicited  of  the 
Common  Council  that  leave  be  given  to  deliver  it  by 
aqueduct  pipes.  It  is  stated  in  the  Water  Conmiitiet's 
recent  report,  that  the  city  actually  pays  273,750  dol- 
lars for  the  water  distributed  by  drays  ;  and  the  ship- 
ping 30,000  dollars.  They  compute  the  number  of 
buildings  for  which  water  would  be  required  at 
35,000.  They  state  that  in  the  city  of  London  there 
are  eight  water  companies.  It  is  not  stated  why  the 
Corporation  did  not  supply  that  city.  The  explanation 
would  have  been  that,  where  capital  is  to  be  apphed, 
those  do  it  most  economically  who  have  the  most  in. 
terest  in  making  it  effectual.  One  of  them  is  stated 
to  have  risen  greatly  in  value. 


Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  oj  New-  York  and 
their  Repretentatir>e$  in  the  Legislature,  in  favor 
of  eonttructing  the  Genetee  and  Allegany  Canal 

At  ^  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Eoches. 
ter,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  Olean,  on  the  Allegany  r iter, 
I  held  at  the  Shakspeare  Hotel,  Oct.  11,  1833,  Chris- 
|tian  Bergh  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Edwin  Wil- 
iliams  appointed  secretary.  After  full  discussion,  and 
la  variety  of  interesting  statements,  it  was  unanimous- 
!  ly  resolved, 

i      1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,   from  the 
I  statements  made,   and   information  obtaincii  from  au. 
jthcntic  sources,  the  proposed  canal  will  have   an  im. 
iportant  bearing  on  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
state,  particularly  of  this  city,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  state  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
will  open  a  new  and  great  thoroughfare  through  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Genesee,  Allegany,   and   Ohio,  to 
the  Mississippi. 

i  2.  That  a  committee  of  forty-five  gentlemen,  from 
I  all  the  wards  of  this  city,  be  appointed  to  call  the  at- 
jtention  of  the  citizens  generally  to  the  subject  of  this 
i canal,  and  to  take  such  measuren  to  present  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session,  as  shall 
'be  expedient. 

APPEAL,  SlC        "■ 

In  this  appeal  it  is  proposed  to  show,  1st,  That  the 
coiuiection  of  the  Allegany  with  the  waters  of  New- 
York  harbor  is  practicable  by  canals  through  Penn. 
sylvania  and  New-Jersey:  2.  That  it  is  practica- 
ble by  a  canal  from  the  Allegany  within  New-York 
to  the  Genesee  river,  and  thence  by  the  Erie  canal 
and  Hudiion  river :  3.  That  the  expense  of  constnict- 
ing  the  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal  will  be  covered 
bv  the  increase  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  of  tax 
I  able  property  within  the  western  coimties  of  the  state 
4.  That  the  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal,  as  a  public 
highway,  is  preferable,  at  the  present  time,  to  every 
other  mode  of  connecting  the  great  western  rivers, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with  the  waters  of  New. 
York  harbor,  and  will  lead  eventually  to  the  con- 
Istructioa  of  a  railroad  through  the  southern  counties 
'of  the  state  to  the  Hudson  river:  5.  That  the  con- 
structidh  of  such  a  canal  and  railroad  will  secure  to 
ithe  city  and  state  of  New. York  a  large  portion  of 
the  immense  trade  with  the  population  on  the  banks 
'of  the  Allegany,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi, 
which  is  now  transacted  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
[Washington  and  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac,  and  in 
;  New-Orleans. 

j     I.  That  the  connection  of  the  Allegany  with  the  wa- 
Iters  of  New-York  harbor  is  practicii>lc   by  canals 
j  through  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey. 
,     In  the   year   1789,  some  distinguished  citizens  of 
'  Permsylvania  formed  The  Society  lor  promoting  the 
j  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation  within 
jthat  State.     Their  surveys  and  estimates  and   perse 
iverance  finally  resulted  in  the  construction  of  canals 
land  railroads    between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
I  The  Grand  Pennsylvania  canal,  commencing  at  Co- 
lumbia,  on  the  Susquehaimah,  at  the  termination  of 
the  Philadelphia  and   Columbia  Railroad,  forty  niiles 
from  that  city,  extends  westward  172  1-2  miles  along 
the  Juniata,  till  it  meets  the  Allegany  Portage  Rail- 
road, at  Holidax^burg.    This  road  runs  36  miles  to 
Johnstown.  Thence  the  western  division  of  the  Grand 


Pennsylvania  canal  runs  westward  105  miles  to  the  ,         ,    •    ,  j  r  r  c 

MonongaheU  river  at  Pittsburg.   The  Allegany  Port-  '<:«»'.  independent  of  foreign  favor 


age  railroad  crosses  the  Allegany    mountains  at  the 
height  of  1398  feet  above  the  basin  of  the  canal  on 
the  eastern  side,   and  1171   feet  above  that  on   tlie 
western  side.     Tne  Schuylhill  Canal  and  Navigation 
C'ompany,  incorporated  in  1815,  have  completed  th<-ir 
canals  and   locks  along  this  river  from  Philadelphia 
to  Ri  admg  UM  the  Schuylkill,  61    miles.     'I'he  Union 
Canal  connecting  the  Susquehannah  with  the  Schuyl- 
kill, was  constructed   so    recently  as  1827.     It  com. 
mences  four  miles  below    Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill 
river,  and  extends  to   Middleton,  on  the   Susquehan- 
nah,  82  miles.     The  whole  amount  of  cosu  and  esd. 
mates  for  completing  these  works  and  other  auxilia. 
i  ry  constructions  ie  8(20,267,280,  of  which  more  than 
;  16,000,(100  have  been  already  expended. 
I    Another  route  from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Allega- 
ny was  surveyed  some  years  since,  by  tfae  celebrated 
English  engineer,  Weston,  and  by  him  reported  prac- 
ticable within  the  experienced  cost  of  other  fjonstruc 
!  lions  deemed   practicable  ;  that  is,   by   the    Juniata, 
ithe  Conemaugh  and  the  Kiskeminitas,  with  a  port. 
iage   over  the    mountains  of   18  miles.     The    Penn- 
jsylvanians,  as  it  appears  by  published  reports  of  their 
:  society  above   mentioned,  liave  also  extended  their 
views  up  the  Allegany  and  French  Creek,  with  a  de. 
sign  to  obtain  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie.     They  have 
also  contemplated  a  coimection  between  the  Susque. 
I  hannah  and  the  Allegany,  by  a  canal  within  the  State 
of  New-York,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  trade  of  the 
west  up  the  latter  and  down  the  former,  and  thence, 
by  the  Union  canal,  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia! 
I'he  great  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  now  on  the 
point  of  completion,  coimects  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware with  the  waters  of  New-York,  which,  with  the 
railroad   now   established  betwem    New-York   and 
Philadelphia,  will  give  fresh  inducements  to  the  Penn- 
sylvaiuans  to  enrich  their  State  by  facilitating  trans- 
portation  across  it  from  New.York  to  Pittsburg. 

It  is  true  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
between  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Allegany,  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  withont  disparaf^ing 
\  the  enterpri'/e  of  that  State,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
ia  New.York  Legislature,  realizing,  as  it  has  done,  the 
Ummei^  benefits  of  canal  construction  within  this 
iStalBj^ere  they  legislating  for  Pennsylvania  and  sit- 
Iting  at  Harrisburg,  would  surmount  those  obstacles, 
;  and  form  that  connection  with  the  least  possible  delay ; 
:  and  it  should  be  known  that  measures  are  now  taking 
I  in  Philadelphia  to  achieve  that  object  by  connections 
'between  the  nearest  points  of  the  Susquehannah  and 
Ithe  Allegany  within  Pennsylvania. 
I  II.  The  connection  of  the  .\llegaByJwith  the  waters 
iof  New- York  harbor  is  practicable  by  a  canal  from 
Uhe  Allegany,  within  New.York,  to  the  Genesee 
'■  river,  and  thence  by  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river. 
I  In  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  reference  is 
,iiiade  to  the  reports  of  tte,  canal  commissioners, 
I  printed  with  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  for  the 
year  1826,  in  the  appendix  (F.)  They  are  printed  at 
(large  in  the  appendix  to  this  Appeal. 

III.  The  expense  of  constructing  the  Genesee  and 
Allegany  canal  will  be  covered  by  the  increase  of 
tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  of  taxable  property  within 
the  Vestern  counties  of  the  State. 

The  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal  may^bs  estimated 

at  an  equal  cost  with  any  equal  section  of  the  Erie 

canal,  say  of  90  miles.     Then  the  Erie  canal  is  to  be 

considered  as  extended  by  this  branch  into  the  west- 

iern  rivers  and  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

'Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 

so  that  the  whole  extension  of  the  Erie  caaal  to  Ham- 

.ilton,  on  the  Allegany,  by  this  southwestern  brancL 

I  from  Rochester,  which  is  270  mileefrom  Albany,  will 

!be  the  same  in  length  as  from  Rochester  by  the  west, 

ern  branch  to  Builalo,  which  may  be  considered  also 

as  extending  into  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 

ion  the  lakes.      Treating  the  Allegany  and  Genesee 

canal  as  an  extension  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  Erie 

canal,  is  doubtless  the  correct  view  of  this  proposed 

construction  ;  for  it  is  now  apparent,  from  the  vast  in- 

!  crease  of  tr^tde   and  transportation  on  the   western 

I  waters,  and  the  practicability  of  steam  na\'igation  from 

I  Pittsburgh  to  Hamilton,  on  the  Allegany,  a  condition 

jof  inland  navigation  not  known  nor  contemplated  at 

Ithe  first  design  of  the  Erie  canal,  that  the  projectors 

of  this  great  work  should  have  directed  it  towards  the 

western  rivers  as  well  as  tow-ards  the  lake  Erie.    It  ie 

indeed  mos  cleatt  to  every  man's  apprehension,  that  if 

the  State  of  New.York,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 

existing  state  of  western  trade  and  navigability  of  the 

Allegany,  were  limited  to  the  alternative  of  terminat. 

ing  its  Erie  canal  in  the  lakes  or  in  the  western  rivers, 

the  latter  most  certainly  must  be  preferred,  as  opening 

an  extent  oi  river  shores  through  a  populous  and  fer. 

tile  coimtry,  exceeding,  by  many  thousand  miles  and 

many  millions  of  people,  the  extent  of  lake  shores  and 

jnumber  of  lake  population,  directly  connected  with  this 

But  happily  the 
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A3IKUICAN  RAILROAD  JOIRNAL,  AND 


I'lui'ilittiiiu:  Ji(iiliii.ii/s.  i'y  A.  (-"a">.mlld.  'I'o  llip 
E(liii»r  oi  ilu'  Ann  ric  mi  llri'lr.);i(l  .lnunial,  ,i.u!  Aii- 
vocatc  tii"  Intintiii  ImiunviMiunl*. 

SiK, — Ilavliti.'  l+«^iirJ  scv»  rul  of  our  iiu  nI  ili>tiiu 
Iflliyhcd  <-ivil  cniiiiKiTsi  I  \prf.<.--  ;:  disbtlirf  in  tlir  llic 
nry  of  tlic  uiuliiliitit)<,'  railroad  as  laid  diiwu  t>v  t!icin.! 


F9?S5S 


no  r(asoii  to  <!ouht  iliat  tliis  will  l»r  louiid  to  lie  oiii-  of  Tims  ilu-  primitite  ro»ks  arc,  it  is  believed,  inva. 
tic  uixsi  iiii|>.<it.  lit  iuiproveniciiig  ilui  have  hiiii  ma  io!  rialdy  fouiiii  iii  the  order  or  succcsmou,  upwards,  oi 
m  railroads.     I  1  L-raniic,    graijular    linitstoiie     with    quartz,     gnoias 


I  am,  Sir,  rojiccthilly,  your  obodieal  st  iva-ii, 

A.  Can  FIELD. 
Patcrsoii,  (N.  J.)  Jaii.'i,  1831. 


^'.  inou..  dis.ov.r.rofiis  advantages,  (tliou=;l.  i!i.>  ad-  /■*"  '/'^  ["'prornj  Art  of  Boring  for  Water,  as  prac 


ml  iliai  tli(  y  liad  not  carefully  exaniiiu'd  the  lo.uirr.) 
(  am  iiidu«ed  to  oiler  Some  reiiii.rlis  on  (he  >iilijerl. 

What  I  proposo  to  shew  is,  that  a  car  mu^'  nid  ..II 
run  over  an  undulating  road,  v.ith  a  uioviiiii  jower 
/fUft  ilian  would  bo  required  .o  move  ii  on  a  li  vel  ro.id. 


'11 


lou^li,  to    my  Kiiiu!,  tiiis    i.-:    a!)ii:idan 


T'tVi-d    i)y 
to   ;;rii\!- 


Mr.  Uadiia',!.  I  .-ii.-.H  i-ke  a  diilir.  ui   coiirs 
at  ihe  saiiu-  co.iei'.it-ioii. 

Let  us  lii>r  5U]ipoj-'  a  ear  idaoed  o;:  a  !  v.  i  ro  id. 
and  a  joc-oinofive  pow^r  applied  wliieli  i-  j'.;.-f  suiii. 
'■•.i-.i:  to  o\crco!iie  ail  friction.  Now,  the  >;iird'et:t 
additional  force  will  put  the  ear  in  motion  ;  and  tlu 
velocity  will  be  exacMy  proportional  to  tlv    .-rild  addi- 

.1 


liiD'd  in  the  I'liiteil  Stntes :  and  as  the  Foundation 

;     tjf  u   Watrr  Company  in  New.  York.      13y  Jou.n   L. 

f^ULl.iVAX.     [For  the  American   Railroad  Journaj 

ai:d  A(i\iH'aie  of  Internal  Improvements.] 

i         'I'he  [)rHctice  of  boring  for  water  api)car.s  to  have 

^b:n>!i  fast  undert.iken  from  th-"  rational  jirobability  of 

jts  siu  cess  ;  but  il  was  found  necessary  very  much  to 

iioprove  the  instruments  of  the  art,  on  acr(utnt  of  the 

iiai'.iri*  of  the  rock  an<i  soil.     And,  for  economy  of  la- 

(>or,  (O  dcViSe  a  mode   o{  applying  the   power  of  the 

;sream  ciij^iui-  to  a  machine  which  raises  the  chisel  and 

jull  )ws  i;s  blow  by  sudden  rcl-.-ase  and  fall. 

I     'i'he  alluvial  soil,  in  which  the  operation  is  often  to 

|b(^  carried  on  more  deep  than  wells  could  bo  made, 


tional  I'orce.      We  v,  ill  i^upposc  i;  to  Ix    so  .-:.i;.ll  as  to 

produ-e  the  l<a-.l  ce.nci  ivable  veloci:v.  Now,  Ve'^^''""*^''''  '"  '''''*^''  """  ^'^''^'  ^''^'  '"^c"'""  o''  2"  '"-on 
wil!  suppose  the  s.ime  car  to  be  placed  at  one  of  theii'"^*'' '""'"«  '^^"  "l"^'''-^'  "'  S""""'  '^'iAn'^'^a.  ^^ilHout  any 
apexes  of  an  undulatiiijr  ro.^U.  We  will  suppose  the  'jj'^""'''il^''able  projection  at  the  joints,  both  in  order  to 
undulations  lo  be  p.-nuTiis  of  circles.  Now,  jf  ;,  j'^'c  «'<>rced  d.-wn  by  powcrinl  Icveratre,  and  to  be  clear 
power  is  ai>pl!e'.l  barely  suilieiiiit  to  overcoiue  all  t!:e  i^^^'''""'  *""■  '''^  <>pt  rations  to  be  carried  on  through  it. 
friction.  It  is  certain  tliat  tiie  car  will  run  do-,.,,  and  |^'  '"^'  undermined  at  the  same  time  that  pressure  is 
ascend  on   il;e  op;  osite   jiorli-iM   oi'  the  eirclr   to    (],,..  jio.verted,  it,  by  successive  lengths,   reaches  the   rock 

iio  be  bored  into,  through  it — should  there  not,  as  often 
occurs,  have  been  found  abundance  ol  water  at  thi' 
(Surface  thereof.     Implements  to  overcome  any  obsta- 


same  height  im  t-ir'  from  wlucii  it   started  ;  and  the 

I!r'.:!'.ip!(  oi'  this  n-.ovemf. lit  is  in  no   rfspect   <i;!i'eren'. 

from  that  of  a  penduium  vihratini:  in  the  same  circle. 

If  wo  then  suppore  U::  unduhiiloi  or  scL'iiicnt  of  ilu'ii'-l'' '"  '''*'  ^^J')'  ''•'^'^  al**"  ^'^^"  contrived. 

circle  to  bv  the  same  as  that  described  !)y  a  "second;!      '^''"^'  '"^^^'  I'ti"^'  entered  a  little  into  the   rock,  and 

pendulum,"  ii  will  follow  as  an  imvitabk'  coiiciusion, iil*'"''S''*^'<'    I'own,   makes   therewith   a    tight  joint;  and 

liiai  the  c.ir  nnist  pa:  s  from  oiiv  ape.x  to  tiie  oilur  inji'Iius  a  perforation  to  the  depth  of  seren  hundred  feet 

one  s:r.n>d  ,./  lini,.     H.  n  thru  is  a  «•,  rtaiii  dis::m.e  lih,,  i„  several  instances  been  made.     There  are,  in. 

«)n  iiie  uniiul.iiiut' road  pa.Hsed  over  in  a  eerlaui  Iimit-i;  ,      ,  •,  .•  ,     ,  ...•,,. 

idi.im,   wiuivas,  on   liic  horizomal    road,  wi:h   ,j.J:''«''^J.  «i«^i-'J'^»l«  ">  which  the  operation  is  liable,  but 

same  moving  jiower,  the  time  iKcupied  may  ii.  ii^'i 'here  are,  also,  implements  to  meet  such  exigencies ; 
great  as  can  be  iina;:ined.  You  will  observe.  rio,d  it'  rxpericncc  has  now  rendered  their  management 
Ts  importaM,,;,    that  this  result  is  obtained,  n.iwith- ,{ ,,,,,..    The  bore  is  generallv  first  two  and  a  half  mches 

BtailOlIii;   lUllt   tin     IriCllon  IS    ^Up-.Ose.l    lo  be  eoil>t.;i.l.|     ,.  ,  -r 

ly  the  snii.e  mu  both  r,>a-l<.  ami,  of  course,  tlie  amount,  p'"*"'*''*'''' '  ""'^  "  '""''*''  ^■'»'^'''  '"  r^qoTed  than  it  al- 
ot  friction  <r»v'«//f!;- on  ilio  undulating, 'as  it  is  longer,) ■!'"■''>'>  ^'^  permits,  it  is  enlarged  to  seven  inches,  by 


than  on  ilie  level  road. 

15ut  the  mo-i  .mponant  fact  is  the  one  s.ated  bv' 
the  inventor,  vi;-,.  thai  the  pri  ssure  tVoni  a  <':.r  is  !iss 
on  an  incliiicti  tluiu  on  a  hori/.onial  road.  This  is^ 
ceriam'y  true,  siitfe  a  pari  of  tln'  gravitaliiij  l.uce  or 
weiL'iK  of  the  car  mu>t  br'  r.vcM.d,  or  e.\p<  n.lcd,  in; 
aeceh  ratinu  ,iiif>  motion  in  <lescenilinLS  uuii  the  saint-' 
portion  of  ili<>  iiravilating  force  must  be  sustained,  or^ 
overcome.  I.y  ilie  mi'viitg  power  in  ascemiing  a:ul  the 


ini|>ulseoi-  a  coiislam! 
a  verv 


ainouni  of  pns  ii;e  fn-iu  wiiieh-tiie  tails  are  thus  re.  induce  a  more  lively  flow  of  water  to  the  borin^^,  and 
lieve.l  is  the  s:.n>o,  v  luti.cr  t],e  mov..)::  pow.  r  be  aojup  „,,.,  ,h,.  pumps.     The   former,   by  abstractii^g  the 

till::  po.vt  r.       I  01.;    l.a.ls  to         .  i         i-  ,,,,,•, 

urprr/.m-  c,.ii<lusioii.  v  c/..  that  m.u  e  lb,  p:vs.  •("""'""'"  ""''  "'"•^'"2  a  vacancy  much  below  the  height 
sun  tipiiii  ilie  riii'.s  diiniuisiies  in  pr.,p..i-.:..i.  i;,  ,!i.  ir  I'**  v.hi<h  the  water  ordinarily  ri.scs ;  the  oilier  by 
Hieepiios.  It  toilov.>tii;,t  :!ie  siiej.er  tile  u'ldidai  Oils  iplaciiig  Ihe  pumps  externallv  on  the  sides  of  the  bore, 
the  /rxx  movin.  p..v...r  wdi  be  required;  and  tuis  Ih.wer  than  the  height  to  which  the  wa.er  rises.  Thus 
miisi  be  i.ie  lact,   until  til.    pres.ure  upon  ilie  loaii  is.l        ...         ^    ,  .    , 

so  mucli  reduced  ihai  ihe  loeomo,ive  power  will  eau.^e  I   ^""^ ''^  the  natural  difference  between  the  head 
the   wheels  lo  slip  on   the    rail.-.     I  In  n  ,  ot  course,  !i-""' *''«^' l'"*^^'t'«'' "'the  pumps  ;  that  thus,  filling  quteker 
siipjiose  that  liiere  >l,aii  be  no  I.,  .s  wf  mom.  ii.Miu  in    th.  v  maybe  larger,  and  deliver  more. 
eons.  qu<  11- .    o|    tin     eiiailL'e  oi   dire.iion  of  ihe    lii.iv.'l      -r  ,    u.    ^.,         ~  r  i     .i  •  .  , 

iiig  bodv.  '      '"   '  1  o   be   successtul,  this  art  seems  only  to  require 

Aiioilur  (.r.-;..i.-iii.,)i  f),.-,t  bear.-  Oil  il:e  ca.e  is.  ,!i;,, 's"":'^'*- "'-■"•"""■'>'«  a"d  requisite  skill ;  and  there  have 
the  pres.viu,  ,,|  the  ear  on  iln  rails  is  ilimiiushc  .1  in'  "ow  been  so  many  instances,  that  it  begins  to  become 
tiic  same  pn. poll lo:i  as  the  velocity  is  incn<as.  d,  and !{a  rational  inipury,  whether  there  may  not  be  in  the 
from  th;-  .aise  tintiiction  is  I.  ssi  ned  in  the  s.iuie  ;g-r»/o^>-y  of  our  country,  good  cause  always  to  exi)rci 
proportion.  To  prov.- this  m  a  h  w  words,  1. 1  u.- sup.  , success.  And,  instead  of  looking  to  di.staiit  ponds 
••■-.•  such  a  VI  1..   11,  l.t  be  i;iven  to  a  ,ar  as  will  cans.'    and  ^treams  for  u  supply  of  pure  water,  Nviiether  there 

II  to  iiiov,   paral!;":  ''■>  the  surface  ol  the  eai  ill,  without  [may   iioi   be   a    provision  by  Nature,  even  lor  cities 
loiicliina  liu    rail.-;  ....■,:,  ''Ut    a   m  .nienl's  thought  is  :|densely  peopled,  on  the  very  spot  they  occupy  ' 
necessary  lo  sh^j)*;  iliiii  if  this  velo.  ;iy  be  dimir.i.-hen.M      Tb^    researclies  of  geology  seem  to  have   estab- 
th.'  pr.ssuit^oH  ill.    raits  will  begin,  iiiid  will  increase  'lished  the  most  material  facts  in  this  inquiry,  lliat  the 

III  e.xaci  pi-..p.>rti>.ii  io  Ihe  diiiiiniiiioii  <d  vel.;city,  and  i/»fim»/(r<>  rocks  are  always  stratified.  It  appears, 
the  trillion  arisinir  l,.,m  ihl.s  pr,  .-sun  will  increase  in|jtlun,  while  the  earth  was  yet  with.jut  form,  and  void 
the  same  proportion.  !jof  lift,  the  crystallization  which  constitules  the  rocks 

It,  ih.  11,  If  is  ]>r.>v.  d  ihat  ihe  fricilon  or  resi.Maiice ,  was  going  on,  and  forming  them  in  strata;  o»"  which, 
to  moooii  isli  s'..  il  (aiinot  be  <lenied  thai  the  .^ame  jlhe  cause  can  be  bnt  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the 
m..\i!iL'  i'.>\\*r  v.il!  produce' a  :;r.al,r  velociiy  on  an  process  e.Mricated  the  substance  that  makes  the  divi. 
on.Iid.iimii  ifiiiiii  on  a  lev<l  road:  at  ihe  sjiine  fun.-,  1  'sion  between  them,  till  its  quantity  was  sullicient  to 
li.)M  it  io  b^i,i,.v.  II I.y  my  tirsi  proi.ositioii,  thai  if  ilu  ileposit ;  and,  being  Rettled,  the  crystallization  recom- 
truiioii  w.rSihe  «/»».«  ..n  both  roads,  iliai  the  uiidula- lnueiiced,  thus;  forming  Micctssive  layers.  But  that, 
im|r  roud  still  has  a  <lecided  advantage.  I  besides  the  strata  of  its  own  kind,  general  layers  of 

|wouldii.>La.  llnslime  i^osofarastomnkr  ••muiidu-l  difl'crcnt    kinds   should   have   auccesslvely  formed,   is 

laling  r«tad  jover  a    bvel  rorite,    nor  ijo   I  .-tippOSC  thtll  i ...  -  - 

verv  long  .lit  M  r\   sleip  planes  ciiii  hf  used;    VPl  I  soe  1 


mica  slate,  soapstone,  sienilc,  succeeded  by  the  tran^ 
'sition  rocks,  metalliferous  limestone,  argilluceoua,  and 
siliceous  slate,  grnywacke  slate,  and  rubhleatone ; 
which  are  again  succeeded  by  the  secondary  rocks, 
red  sandstone,  breccia,  compact  limestone,  gypBum, 
and  rocksali ;  and  over  these  the  diluvial  niussea,  or 
aggregations  of  rocks  and  earth  ;  and  among  them  the 
recent  alluvial  deposits. 

Thus  the  granite  of  the  higliest  mountains  must,  in 
its  formation,  have  been  level  and  lovV  ;  but,  wherithe 
formation  of  the  dry  land  took  place,  wa«  uphove  by 
some  physical  cause,  which  the  Creator  had  prepared. 
On  the  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  stupen. 
dons  masses  of  granite  stand  up  thousands  of  feet,  as 
if  protrudeil  through  strata  of  more  recent  formation, 
which  slope  down  from  them. 

!  It  appears  that  much  the  same  operation,  on  the 
igrandesi  scale,  have  prepared  the  continents  forLthe 
habitations  of  man.  The  same^at  which  causea  dry 
land  to  appear,  created  the  vallies,  and  the  plains,  the 
streamlet;,  apd  the  rivers,  and  eel  bounds  to  the  sea. 

On  the  continent  of  North  America,  there  are,  ob. 
viously,  three  distinct  sy.stems  of  mountains.  The 
central  line  of  the  Appalachian,  being  the  Alleghany 
mountauis,  is  granite.  And  the  eastern  border  of 
the  base,  oi  the  system  may  be  described  as  appearing 
at  the  fall n  of  all  the  rivers'  nearest  tide,  discharging 
into  the  Atluitic  south  of  the  Hudson.  In  Darby's 
jreographical  view  of  the  United  Sti^^page  81,  it  is 
said,  "thishdlectcd  line,  from  iNe^^&k  to  the  Mis- 
si.ssippi,  is  marked,  at  distant  inl^^R,  by  falls,  or 
rapiits,  in  the  betl  of  the  streams."  ^^ 

The  Allegany  mountains,  being  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  high,  attract  and  con. 
dense  the  vapors  and  clouds,  and  is  well  known  to  be 
a  more  rainy  region  than  the  plains  below,  giving  rise 
to  numerous  rivers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  think,  thtit  when  the  granite  strata 
rose  from  their  original  position,  that  cavities' were 
formed  by  their  disruption,  and  that  whatever  spaces 
occur,  must  be  filled  with  water,  and  be  the  passage 
for  it  thence  among  the  strata  to  the  ocean  ;  and  if  so, 
this  water  may  be  intercepted,  in  part,  by  perforating 
he  strata.  This  might  have  been  reasonably  ex. 
pected,  and  this  expectation  has  been  verified  by  trials. 
The  nearest  boring  to  the  Alleghaiiies  is  at  the 
Public  Armory,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potopiac. 
The  next  at  Baltimore ;  again  near  the  Schuylkill ; 
again  at  Princeton;  then  at  New  Brunswick  ;  Somer. 
ville  ;   Amboy;  Newark;  and  Jersey  City. 

On  the  island  of  Ncw-York  there  were  stronger 
reasons  for  expecting  to  find  water  in  the  rock  than 
elsf  where,  because  here  commences  the  third  sys- 
tem of  mountain  formation,  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  iMke  Cknmplain  from  those  of  the  bays 
of  New.Knglaiul.  It  commences  here  and  extends 
northward,  forming  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  and 
Vermont.  It  is  a  range  of  primitive  rock,  the  stra- 
ta  of  which  rise  from  the  west  and  probably  decline 
towards  the  east  from  the  centre  of  New.England. 

\Vc  hive  the  authority  of  Professor  Eaton,  a  teach, 
or  of  (Jeology,  to  say  that  the  strata  tif  primitive  rock, 
after  f;pieading  down  from  the  west  as  far  as  the  Hud- 
son,  begins  to  rise,  and  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
Berkshire  mountains.  That  they  do  thus  actually 
slope  ujiwards  from  the  west  is  known  by  the  exca- 
vatious  made   in  this  island. 

The  (  iiy  thus  1><  iiig  at  the  point  where  the  range 
t«Jnmieiices  its  rise  northward,  at  the  same  time  the 
strata  dip  west,  the  waters  therein  cannot  flow  east, 
and  nmst.  of  course,  flow  south.  And  that  the  spa- 
ces are  full  of  juire  water  is  not  only  ascertained  by 
its  outpouring  at  the  head  of  the  streams  of  the 
lliahl mds  in  a  thousand  places,  but  by  its  actual  ab. 
straction  here,  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  oiitjmurings  of  it  also  here  on  the  spot, 
ill  the  verv  ceiitio  of  the  city. 

The  natural  indications  of  water  here  were  strong 
before  any  experiment  was  made.  The  rock  springs 
of  the  1st  Ward  wore  known  before  the  Revolution; 
and  the  centrai  valley,  before  it  was  occupied  by 
Sir.  CIS,  was  the  seat  of  large  and  deep  collections  of 
spring  water  ;  and  one  of  these  was,  in  1798,  deeinsd 
by  the  Common  Council  sufficient  for  ihe  whole  city; 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  pre. 
served  for  this  purpose.  But  it  was  filled  up.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  springs  which  fed  it  are  not  lost.  They 
continue  to  flow,  and  are,  in  fact,  recovered  by  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  deep  tube  above  described.  The  two  or 
three  millions  of  gallons  a  day,  which  then  flowed 
here,  are  regainedjand  protected  by  a  mass  of  earth 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  is  in  the  success  of  three 
not  less  true  than  curious.  In  one  naasa',  they  might  tubes.  Two  of  them  in  West  Grand  Street,  the  other 
not  have  bean  so^  easily  raised  »m  appears  was  done,   ui   Lawrence,  near  Canal,  at  Cram's  diatillory  ;   tn** 


an  instrument  called  the  reamer. 

When  the  work  coinnicnccs  ill  a  rock  above  ground, 
it  is  usual  to  excavate  a  small  well,  as  the  water  often 
rises  to  ihf  suridce,  or  nearly  so ;  tir  the  bore  is  en- 
larged  for  the  reception  of  the  pump. 

To  bring  up  large  quantities  from  a  small  bore, 
hydraulic   principles  have   been   superadded  ;  which 
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this  one  continually  overflows  on  being  reduced  oncljtionatc   to  the  present  cit}-,  may  be  prererrcd  by  the 
or  two  joints.  jconiniunity.     But  it  is  possible  that  tlic  certainty  ;ii;i'. 

Therf  is  also  proof  of  the  like  issues  of  pure  wa-j| readiness,    the    inexhaustible   nature  of  the   sources 


ter  on  ihe  east  side,  north  of  Chatiiuni  square,  by  the 
BuccesH  of  all  the  tubta  that  have  been  set  down  to 
thn  surface  of  the  rock  ne-.ir  tlie  Iviat  river. 

But  on  tiie  West  aide  the  water  is  not  obtained 
without  penetratint;  the  rock  about  t>ne  hundred  Icet, 
being  on  the  top  o{  the  slope  thereof,  but  this  opera-j 
ration  ha.-*  in  every  iiistaiu-e  been  successful. 

The  general  reason  for  cxpeetinir  siu-cess  in  this 
operation  beini;  tinis  explained,  the  imjuiry  becomes! 
perhaps  the  more  interestimi,  how  often  the  theoryi 
has  been  confirmed  by  pra<-liee  .'  The  instaiu-es  have 
not  been  many,  but  are  rather  eonvineiuu.     The  It-aat]  aqueduct  jiipcs. 


wliich  come  hither  in  the  natural  aquediieis  of  the 
rock,  have  not  yet  been  duly  ai)i>reeiat«-d  by  iln'  public. 
They  certainly  have  not  been  by  the  comiiii>siMii(  rs  ; 
and  it  remains  yet  for  public  opinion  to  <lecid«;  the  ia- 
terestiiif,'  question,  how  the  «'ity  of  New-York  shall  be 
supplied  witii  pure  and  wliolesome  water. 

To  leave  behind  so  productive  a  source  of  supply  as 
the  rock    afTords,  is  like  Icavinc  a /or/ret*  in  ihr  mtr. 

This  resource  will,  of.  all  events,  be  tlie  olijcct  of  a 

company   of  capitalists.      It  has  been  solicited  of  the] 

Common  Couneil   lliat   leave  lie  ;,'iven  to  ildiver  it  bv 

It  is  staled  in  llie  Water  ComniituM-'si 


likely  to  succeed  was  that  of  the  botanic  garden, 
because  begun  on  the  bare  apex  of  an  elevated  rock, 
about  the  highedt  ground  in  the  island.  It  penetrates 
ihe  rock  112  feet,  and  the  water  stands  91  feet  deep, 
conataiitly  renewed. 


recent   report,  that  the  city  actually  pays  2T3.T.'>0  dol 
lars  for  the  water  distributed  by  dniys  ;  atid  ihi'   ship, 
ping  5l),0(>0  dollars.     They  comjiute  the  number  ol 
buildings    \\)t   which    water    would    be    required    at 
3."»,00fl.     They  state  that  in  the  city  of  London  there 


The  next  proof  is  one  mile  more  south,  at  the  great  jUre  eight  water  eompanit>8.      It  is  not  stated  why  the 
well  of  the  Fire  Engine  Reservoir,  113  feet  deep,   on  Corporal  ion  diil  not  supply  that  city.    The  explanation 


which   96   are   in  the  rock,  and  considerable  water  ia 
obtained. 

West  of  this,  near  the  Hudson,  arc  those  about 
«no  hundred  feet  deep,  which  supply  the  city  with  rock 
water,  by  means  of  drays  ;  also,  that  at  a  distillery  on 
Perry  street,  which  gives  12-J  to  XJG.OOO  gallons  a  day. 

More  southerly,  and  on  the  highest  part  of  Broad, 
wdy,  near  Bleecker  street,  is  that  belonging  to  the 
Manhattan  Company,  lately  the  subject  of  eonsidera. 
tiou  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
.  It  wili^^kcoUected  that  this  Company  was  iiisti. 
tuted  to  bni^  in  ti'c  Bronx  water,  which,  at  thc'time 
their  charter  was  granted,  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
900,000  dollars;  but,  by  more  complete  surveys,  it 
was  found  very  likely  to  absorb  their  whole  capital  of 
two  millions,  so  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  employing 
the  turplun  of  1,800,000  as  banking  capital.  The 
Company  had  employed  double  the  amount  of  the 
original  estimate  in  supplying  the  city  with  the  best 
water  they  could  command,  when  the  progress  of  the 
art  ot  boring  for  water  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
directors. 

After  making  a  well  42  feet  deep,  down  to  the 
■urface  of  the  rock,  they  penetrated  it  400  feet,  in  tlie 
course  of  which  operation  good  water  was  fotind 
between  all  the  loitrr  gtnita,  anil  not  less  than  tii;hl 
times 

They  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  to 
have  it  reamed  to  the  diameter  of  7  inclit- s  :  and,  by 
applying  only  the  power  of  a  »/x //ijr.'C  engine,  raise 
about  130,000 gallonsofwatera  day.  AnJ  the  Board 
ot  Commissioners  pronounce  it  good  and  wholesome  ; 
it  ia  in  fact  80%  and  clear  as  crystal. 

They  also  calculate  tiiut  42  such  borings  only 
would  supply  the  city  with  six  millions  of  gallons  a 
diy.     This  one  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Company  in.iy  possibly  have  e.\pected  to 
raise,  at  once,  as  much  as  would  supply  the  pipes 
already  laid  down,  by  their  agent,  stated  at  near. 
ly  700,000  gallons  a  day ;  if  so,  it  was  rather  a 
too  great  demand  on  one  boring,  though  this  one 
is,  in  the  improved  mode  of  inaiiageinent,  |)robabIy 
capable  of  producing  considerably  more  than  it  a.s  yet 
hs«  done.     \ 

But  from  some  other  cause,  probably  the  preference 
which  the  stockhoMers  give  to  hanking  with  their 
capital,  their  water-works  are  ollcred  fur  sale  to  the 
city  ;  and  might  well  have  been  un  object  of  purchase 
to  any  party  competent  to  their  perfection,  as  no 
doubt  all  the  houses  alo;ig  an  extensive  range  of  pipes 
would  take  the  water,  were  it  all  as  good  as  that  thus 
derived  from  the  rock. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  why  the  genei  at  formation 
of  the  gauntry  is  favorable  to  the  system  of  deriving 
water  from  the  rock,  and  why  New. York,  specially 
favored,  has  only  to  penetrate  a  little  deeper  than 
usual  to  find  pure  water  in  great  abundance,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and,  when  thus  obtiiined,  incompa. 
rably  finer  than  that  of  the  .Schuylhill  at  Philadelphia, 
and  free  from  all  unfavorable  iniiuences  of  climate  or 
locality.  For,  howovcr  dense  tlie  population  of  the 
City  may  be,  the  rock  water  is  defended  by  the  depth 
and  nature  of  its  channels. 

An  apology  to  your  readers  would  be  offered  for 
the  length  of  this  article,  but  that  the  subject  is  now 
becoming  an  interesting  one  to  most  of  our  sea.port 
eitivB.  At  New  Orleans  a  company  is  incorporated 
having  a  large  capital,  and  a  banking  privilege 
The  Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  only  river  in  our 
country  that,  like  the  Nile,  comes  at  iiiidsummer  cool 
from  distant  mountains  of  ice. 

But  no  stream  can  be  other  than  a  drain  of  the  dis 
trict.  it  waters.     And  it  is  well  known  that  impurities 
combine  chemically  with  water 

The  recent  survey  and  report  for  an  aqueduct  route 
Irou  the  Croton,  though  ut  an  expense  very  dispropor. 


would  have  been  that,  where  capital  is  to  be  applied, 
those  do  it  most  economically  who  have  the  most  in. 
terest  in  making  it  elleciual.  One  of  them  is  stated 
to  have  risen  greatly  in  value. 

Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  nf  New-  i'urk  and 
their  Representative!  in  the  J^eginlaturc,  in  farur 
of  const  met  itig  the  Genesee  and  Alleganq  Canal 

.\t  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  city  of  New. York, 
favorable  to  the  construction  ol'  a  canal  from  lluchf.-i. 
ter.  on  thp  Krif  Canal,  to  Olean,  on  the  Allrgany  rirt-r, 
held  at  the  Shaksprare  Hoti  1,  Oct.  11,  1^33,  Cliri.-'- 
tiaii  Bergh  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Edwin  Wil- 
liams appointed  secretary.'  -\fter  full  discussion,  and 
a  Variety  of  interesting  statements,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved. 


aee  railroad  crosses  tAc  Allegany  mountains  ai  the 
hei;:hi  of  I'J'Jfi  feel  above  the  basin  of  the  canal  on 
the  t.i.-tern  side,  and  1171  feet  above  that  on  the 
wesii  rn  side.  Tne  Schuyihill  Canal  and  Navi-atioii 
t'oiiii»any,  incorporated  in  1815,  have  conipU  ted  tb.-ir 
c.iiinls  and  locks  along  this  river  from  Phila-.lctphia 
to  Keadili:;  on  the  Schuylkill,  <jl  miles.  Vhe  I  nir>ll 
Canal  coiuuitini;  the  .'^uttquehannah  with  the  Schuyl- 
kill, Was  constructed  so  recently  as  1H27.  !t  coin- 
nienceti  four  nnl«  s  below  Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill 
riv«T,  and  extends  to  Middlelon,  on  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  S2  miles.  The  whole  anioimt  of  costs  and  esti. 
m.ates  for  eoinpletiug  these  works  and  other  auxilia. 
ry  eoiLitru  ■i:on.';  is  55i20,2t)7.280,  of  which  more  than 
lt>,()l)(l,lil)U  have  been  already  expended. 

.•\;:other  routf  Iroin  the  Su^iquehaniiah  to  the  Allesja- 
ny  was  surveyed  some  yeura  since,  by  the  celebrated 
E'liilish  engineer,  Weston,  und  by  hiinreporltd  prar- 
ticublc  within,  the  experienced  cost  of  other  consiruc- 
lions  deeiiud  practicable  ;  that  is,  by  the  Jimi.ita, 
the  Coneniae^h  and  the  Kiskemiiiitns,  with  a  port. 
"jii,'!'  over  the  niouniaiiis  of  18  niiltts.  Tin  IVnn- 
sylvaniaiis,  as  11  appears  by  published  reports  ot  their 
socit  ty  above  mentioned,  hav«-  also  extendid  their 
views  up  the  Allegany  and  Frt  ncli  ("reek,  with  a  de- 
sign to  obtain  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie.  They  have 
also  conieinplated  a  connection  Uetween  the  Susquc- 
hiuinab  and  the;  Allegany,  by  a  canal  within  the  State 
of  New- York,  with  a  view  to  draw  tin-  trade  <•(  tho 
vest  up  the  latter  and  down  the  f«iriner,  and  thenre. 
by  tlie  I'liioii  e;inul,  to  the  Scimylkilland  Philadelphia! 
The  great  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  now  on  the 
p<jint  ot  completion,  connects  the  wat«rs  of  the  Dela- 
ware Willi  tlie  waters  of  Newr.York,  which,  with  the 
railro'.td  now  established  between  Ncw.York  and 
Philadelphia,  will  jrive  Iresh  inducements  to  the  Penn- 
sylvaiiijuis  i.j  eiirirli  their  State  by  facilitaiini;  trans- 
portation across  it  from  New. York  to  Pittsburj:. 

Ills  true  there  are  urc'at  t»bstacU'S  to  be  i>vercome 


-     ,,,,        .       ,  -    ,  .  ,        between  tlie  Susiiuchannah  aiid  the  Allegany,  withm 

J.    1  hat   m  the  opinion  ol  this  iiiet'tmir,    Iroin  iliei  .1 


statements  made,  and  information  o!>tainvi,  from  au- 
thentic sources,  the  proposed  canal  will  have  an  iin- 
))ortunt  bearing  on  the  growth  and  prijsperity  of  this 
state,  particularly  of  this  city,  and  ought  to  be  eon- 
structed  at  the  ex|)ense  oi'  the  state  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
will  op»^u  a  new  and  great  thoroughfare  ihroujih  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  (Jenesee,  Allegany,  aiui  Ohio,  to 
the  Mississippi. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  forty-five  gentlemen,  from 
all  the  wanls  of  this  city,  be  appointed  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  generally  to  the  subject  of  this 
canal,  and  to  take  such  measures  to  pr«:seiit  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Legislature  at  tli«!  next  session,  as  shall 
be  expeilient. 

API'EAL,  SiC 

III  this  appeal  it  is  proposed  to  show,  1st,  That  tlir 
connection  of  the  .\llegany  with  the  waters  ol  New- 
York  harbor  is  practicable  By  canals  through  P«nn- 
sylvania  and  New-Jersey :  2.  That  it  is  practica 
ble  by  a  canal  from  the  .\llegany  within  New- York 
to  the  (Jenesee  river,  and  thence  by   the  Erie    eana 


State  of  l'<  nnsylvania  ;  but  withont  dis^paracing 
ilie  ••nt*>rpriy.e  of  that  .State,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
a  New.  Yt>rk  Legislature,  realizing,  as  it  has  done,  the 
iniineuu(-  beiietits  of  canal  construction  within  tbia 
•Stat.',  were  they  legislating  for  Pennsylvania  and  sit- 
ting at  Uarrisbure,  would  surmount  those  obs^tacles, 
and  form  that  connection  with  the  least  possible  delay; 
and  it  should  be  known  {Hat  measures  arc  now  taking 
in  Philadelphia  jo  achieve  that  object  by  connections 
between  the  nearest  points  of  the  Susquehannah  and 
the  Allegany  within  Pennsylvania. 

II.  The  connection  of  the  Alleganyjwith  the  watera 
of  -\ew-York  harbor  is  practicable  by  a  canal  fri>fn 
the  Allegany,  within  New-York,  to  the  (lene-w^e 
river,  and  thence  by  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river. 

In  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  reference  la 
made  to  the  reports  of  the  canal  commis«ion»is, 
printed  with  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  for  tlie 
year  l!r*2<>,  in  the  appendix  (F.)  They  arc  printed  at 
lar^c  iii  the  appendix  to  this  Appeal. 

III.  rii«#  expense  of  constnicting  the  Geneaee  :uid 
-•Mlcgany  canal  will  be  covered   bv  the   increase  of 


and  Hudson  river  :    3.  That  the  expense  of  eonstru<-i-    ''.'""  •"'  ''"^  '''"'"  <'»"al.  a"d  of  taxable  properly  within 
ing    the  tJeiicsce  and  .\llcgaiiy  canal  will  bc-coveredl 


bv  the  increitse  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  of  tax-' 
able  property  within  the  western  counties  of  the  st:.:e  :] 
4.  That  the  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal,  a.s  a  imblicj 
highway,  is  preferable,  at  the  present  time,  to  every! 
oilier  iiiodH  of  connectiiig  the  great  western  rivers, | 
the  Ohio    and  Missiseipj)!,  with    the    waters  of  N 


the  western  coimties  of  the  State 

The  titnpseeand  Allegany  canal  may  be  estimated 
at  an  i  qual  V-osi  with  any  equal  aection  of  the  Erie 
can;:l,  say  at  \)i)  miles.  Then  the  Erie  canal  ia  to  be 
coiisiiit  led  as  (  xtcnded  by  this  branch  into  the  west- 
ern rivers  and  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
PciinsylviUlia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 


York  harbor,  and  will  lead  eventually  to  the  «-on. 
^truetio;i  of  a  railroad  tbrougii  the  southern  counties 
of  the  state  to  the  Hudson  river:  5-  Tiial  the  con- 
struction of  audi  a  canal  and  railroad  will  secure  '•• 
the  city  and  state  of  New-York  a  large  portion  of 
the  immense  trade  with  the  population  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Alleg;iny,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Missi-^sipoi, 
which  in  now  transiicted  at  Philadelphia,  Babimore, 
Wiishington  a:id  Alexandria,  on  the  Pou>niac,  and  in 
Ni'vv-Orlcans. 

1.  That  the  connection  of  the  Allegany  with  the  w  a- 
ters  of  New- York  harbor  is  practicable  by  canals 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey. 


!  so  that  the  whole  extension  of  the  Erie  cavnl  to  Ham- 
ilu.n,  on  the  Allegany,  by  this  southwestern  braiicL 
from  Ro.hesier,  which  lb  ".^70  mile*  from  .\lbaiiy,  will 
be  the  same  in  length  as  fri^m  Rochester  by  the  west, 
ern  branch  to  Butfalo,  which  may  be  considered  als.> 
as  pxtendnig  into  the  .State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohi.», 
on  ihe  lakes.  Treating  the  Allegany  and  Gene.soe 
canal  as  an  extension  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  Erie 
eaiiid,  is  do-.i'.itless  the  correct  view  of  this  proposed 
co:>struction  ;  for  it  is  now  apparent,  from  the  va.st  in- 
crease of  tr-tde  and  transportation  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  pruciicabilii)  of  steam  navigation  trom 
Pitislmrgh  to  Hainihon,  on  the  AilegaJiy,  a  condition 


In  the  year'  17«9,  some  distinguished  citizens  of)  »*  "''™"*'  navigation  not  known  ndr  contemplated  at 
Pennsylvania  formed  The  Society  for  promoting  tliep"«  ''"^  design  ot  the  Erie  canal,  that  the  projectors 
Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation  within  «'  ''»*  ^^^'"^^  '^'^'^^  should  have  directed  it  towards  the 
that  State.  Their  surveys  and  estimates  and  perse-'^e^^^rn  rivers  as  well  as  towards  the  lake  Erie.  It  i.s 
veraiice  finally  resulted  in  the  construction  of  canals  in<'<?pd  mos  ch  ait  10  every  man's  apprehension,  that  if 
and  railroads  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. '"'^  ^i^'<^  «* ''^♦^^-'^'^''k,  with  a  lull  Itnowled^'e  ol  the 
The  (irand  Pennsylvania  canal,  commencing  at  Co-h***'"""?  s""*'  ''•  western  tr.ide  and  nRvifability  ol  the 
juinbia,  on  the  Susquehannah,  at  the  termination  ofil  A"*^^-»''>''  ^''^rt^  hmite.i  10  the  nltcrnative  of  terminal, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  forty  miles  !'"S  "s  c-ric  canal  in  the  lakes  or  in  the  western  rivers, 
from  that  citv,  extends  westwar.l  172  1-2  miles  along  ""^  Matter  most  ceruinly  must  be  prcfcerred,  as  .»i>ening 
the  Juniata,  till    it  meets  the  Allegany   Portage  Ruil-i  -i"  t'*'*""*  "'  ^'^f''-  chores  through  a  populous  and  ter 


road,  at  Holidaysburg.     This   road    runs   36  miles   to 


tile  country,  exceeding,   by  many  thousand  miles  and 


Johnstown.  Thence  tlic  western  division  of  the  Grand!  '»^>'  '"'Hione  ot  people,  the  extent  of  lake  shores  and 
Pennsylvania  canal  runs  westward  105  miles  to  thelin""'^*'^'** '''^'^  ?"?"'«"«"' d'rcft'y  connected  with  iliis 
Monongahela  river  at  Pittsburg.   The  Allegany  Port-"canal,  mdepeudent  of  loreign  lavor.     But  happily  th9 
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America,  be  undertaken  with  a  view  solely  to  t!ie  in. 
tercourse  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  canal  and 
along  the  intermediate  ground  which  they  occupy.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  productive,  that  the  canal 
should  open  a  communication  with  a  natural  extensive 
navigation  which  will  flow  through  that  new  channel. 
It  follows,  therefore,"  says  he,  «•  when  a  canal  has 
been  constructed,  and  it  might  be  connected  by  another 
canal  to  another  navigation,  the  first  constructed  canal 
will  remain  comparatively  unproductive  until  the  other 
improvements  be  effected,  until  the  other  canal  also 
be  completed."  Thus,  if  the  Erie  canal  had  termi- 
natcd  in  its  course  westward  at  the  Genesee,  it  wuuld 
have  remamed  comparatively  unproductive  till  its  ex. 
tension  southward  to  the  western  rivers,  or  westward 
to  the  western  lakes.  Had  the  south wt stem  branch 
of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  Allegany  bcenfirst  construct- 
ed, the.  same  reason  for  extending  the  westward 
branch'to  the  lake  would  have  pleaded  with  no  less  j 
force,  out  not  greater,  than  does  this  appeal  to  the; 
people  and  the  Legislature  of  New- York  in  favor  of| 
the  south-westward  branch  from  the  (icncacc  to  AUl 
legally.  ] 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  above  referred  to,  was' 
made  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  j 
2d   March,   1807,   which  embraced  the  whole  subject 
ot    canals    connecting   the    Atlantic    with   the    great! 
western  rivers.     And  it  appears  from  the  report  that; 
no  mode  of  crossing  the  Allegany  mountains  from  the, 
Atlantic  to  Pittsburgh,    was  deemed  practicable  by' 
canals  north  of  the  Potomac.     The  connection  of  the, 
Suaquehannah    with  the    Allegany,    by    the     modes | 
above   mentioned,  was  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  I 
but    deemed    inexpedient.     He   insists  much  on  the 
great  importance   to  the   Union  and  to  the  Northern! 
and  Middle  States,  of  effecting  some  convenicatiBode 
of  turning  the  Allegany  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
connecting   the  great  western  rivers  with  their  At.| 
lantic    harbors.     But  at  that  day  the  great  project  of! 
the  Erie  canal  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed  t0| 
show  that  by  these  means  the  great  barriers  betwee:i 
Atlantic  and  western  commerce  might  be  turned  on 
the  north.     In  this  view  of  the  object  of  this  appeal, 
itj  rises  into    a  great  national  work  which  is  to  be 
consummated  on  the  soil  of  New. York,  by  the  con. 
struction  of  this  canal,  well  worthy  to  be  considered 
as  the  south-western  branch  of  the  Eri«  canal,  and  us 
much  destined  to  add  no  loss  to  the  productiveness  ot 
the   grand    trunk  of  the  Erie   canal,  than  its  present 
extension  from  the  Genesee  to  Lake  Erie  has  done, 
and  is  doing  every  year. 

But  the  building  timber  upon  the  banks  of  the  Alle. 
gany,  within  this  State,  and  along  its  bonks  in  Penn. 
sylvanin,   comprising   five    hundred   miles  of  shurt-s, 
exceeds   in    quantity  the  supply  of  New.York  ship, 
building  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  perishes  annaally; 
or  is  consumed  for  fuel,  through  mere   want  of  con.' 
veyance  to  the  Atlantic.     Builders,  both  in  navul  and 
civil  architecture  in  the  city  of  New.York,  are  paying' 
annually  large  sums  of  money  for  supplies  of  tiinb>;r, 
and  lumber  from  other  States,  at  great  prices,  and  for: 
inferior  qualities,   while  our  own  timber,  ofsupsriori 
quality,  perishes  whore  it  grows. 

Buc  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  genc.i 
rally  are  interested  in  this  construction.  Their  pru.| 
perty  will  be  largely  increased  in  value  by  the  increase, 
of  population  and  business  incident  to  the  establish. j 
ment  of  another  extremity  to  the  Erie  canal,  which' 
connects  it  with  a  "natural  extensive  navigation  thati 
will  flow  through  tJiat  new  channel."  j 

•  On  inspection  of  the  census  of  1820  and  1830  of  the' 
United  States,  and  of  our  state  census  in  1825,  an| 
astonishing  increase  of  population,  wealth  nnd  ad-' 
vancement,  will  be  perceived  at  the  extremities  of| 
our  great  inland  navigation,  and  at  places  of  entrepot' 
along  its  route.  The  increase  in  the  8th  senatorial! 
district  at  the  western  extremity,  from  1825  to  1830,1 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  1st  senatorial  district,  in.{ 
eluding  New.York  and  Suffolk,  Queens,  Kings,  and| 
Richmond  counties.  Referring  to  Williams'  New. 
Y^rk  Armual  Register,  a  work  of  unquestioned  accu.j 
racy,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  increase  in  these  two] 
districts,  from  1825  to  1830,  was  far  greater  than  inj 
any  others.  The  increase  of  the  1st  district  being; 
48,723,  the  double  of  uny  other  district  except  the  8th,  i 
and  the  increase  of  the  8th  being  76,211,  approxima-i 
ting  to  the  double  of  that  of  the  first.  I 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  counties  which  com-! 
pose  the  8th  district,  the  increase  during  those  5  years! 


State  of  New.York  may  now  construct  both  bnnches  -n  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Chatauquc,  is  the  grcat- 
of  the  Erie  canal,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  trade  est,  and  the  number  of  paupers  is  less  than  in  most 
from  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  lakes.  j|uther   counties  of  the  State — and  that  the  aggregate 

These  views  ar«  founded  on  the  general  principle  in  rc.sc  of  population  in  this  State,  302,674,  since  the 
governing  the  profit  of  canal  structures,  stnted  by  Mr.  healthful  and  invigorating  action  of  the  Erie  canal, 
Gallatin,  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to '[exceeds  the  whole  number  of  population  in  each  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  April,  18U8.  "Ci-  nine  St.Ues  in  the  Union,  and  nearly  equals  the  popu- 
nals,"  he  says,   "with  a  few  exceptions,  cannot,  in  ilation  in  each  of  five  more.     These  facts  demonstrate, 

beyoitd  all  question,  that  the  establishment  of  another 
extremity  to  the  Erie  canal  must  advance  the  wealth 
of  the  counties  in  its  vicinity  on  every  side.  The 
southern  counties  along  the  Pennsylvania  line  must 
(•hare  in  this  benefit,  in  common  with  the  other  south, 
we^tteni  counties,  and  all  must  enjoy  a  largo  increase 
in  every  kind  of  valuable  and  taxable  property. 

The  cost  of  this  new  branch  of  the  Erie  canal,  which 
can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  described  by  a  name  so 
limited  as  the  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal,  will  be 
covered  by  the  tolls.  This  is  easily  demonstrated. 
The  cost  of  constructing  the  Erie  canal  from  Genesee 
Co  Buffalo  is  covered  by  the  tolls  which  this  branch 
adds  to  the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  canal ;  and  not 
by  the  tolls  collected  for  transportation  on  that  part  o 
the  canal.  In  like  manner  the  cost  of  this  new  branch 
will  be  covered  by  the  tolls  collected  along  the  whole 
route  of  the  whole  canal,  on  merchandise  which  this 
branch  will  carry  to  and  from  the  western  rivers.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  hhe  cost  of  this  branch  will  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  Erie  canal  from  the  Ge- 
nesee to  Buffalo,  and  that  the  quantity  of  merchan- 
disc  brought  from  the  western  rivers  and  conveyed  to 
them  will  be  no  less  than  the  quantity  brought  and 
conveyed  by  the  branch  from  (ienesee  to  Buffalo,  the 
conclu.«ion  is  irresistible,  that  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  canal  will  be  as  entirely  covered  as  is  the  ex 
pense  of  the  canal  from  Genesee  to  Buffalo.  It  has 
never  been  considered  necessary  that  each  section  of 
the  canal  should  produce  tolls  to  the  amount  of  7  per 
cent,  on  its  cost.  It  is  enough  if  the  whole  receipts 
cover  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost.  But  in  construct- 
ing another  branch  to  a  natural  and  extensive  naviga 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  warrant  for  incurring  the  expense,  if 
there  be  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  will  bring 
and  carry  such  an  additional  quantity  of  inerchandise 
as  will  yield  tolls  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
canal  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent,  on  its  own  cost. 
Of  this  result  no  one  can  doubt  from  the  extension 
of  the  Erie  canol  by  this  new  branch  towards  that 
vast  and  increasing  inland  navigation.  The  rivers 
yriW  yield  and  require  as  much  transportation  as 
the  lakes,  and  the  business  on  each  will  naturally 
augment  both. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  southwestern 
counties  in  buildings  occupied  as  dwellings  and  stores, 
and  in  the  increased  value  of  their  timber  and  farms 
ami  nianufactorie^i,  will  not  and  caiuiot  be  overlooked 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  construction. 

IV.  The  Genesee  and  Allegany  canal,  as  a  public 
highway,  is  preferable  at  the  present  time  to  every 
other  mode  of  connecting  the  great  western  rivers 
with  tiie  waters  of  New.York  harbor;  and  its  con. 
struction  will  lead  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a 
railroad  through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State, 
to  the  Hudson  river. 

It  is  preferable,  because  that  connection  will  be 
effected  first  by  the  state  of  New- York,  by  construe 
tions  wholly  within  its  own  limits.  The  great  advan. 
tage  of  making  the  first  connection  by  water  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  western  rivers  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, is  manifest  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
observes  that  after  the  course  of  trade  is  oac«  estab. 
lished  upon  any  convenient  route,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  divert  it  into  another  channel.  This  fact 
he  uses  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  adopting  at  first  the 
most  convenient  route.  This  mode  of  connection  is 
preferable"  now,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient 
route  for  transporting  supplies  from  the  largest  market 
of  fQrcign  goods,  where  of  course  the  producer  finds 
the  best  market  for  liis  productions  of  every  kind.  It 
is  also  preferable  now,  because  it  is  watited  as  a  less 
expensive  mode  of  traniporting  mercliaiulise  from 
New.York  to  the  banks  of  the  great  western  rivers  of 
the  Alleagny  and  Ohio,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
during  the  summer*  months,  when  the  commerce  of 
New  Orleans  is  for  the  most  part  suspended.  It  is 
preferable  to  a  railroad,  because  it  may  be  sooner 
made  and  with  far  less  expense.  Yet  it  will  lead  to 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  contemplated  between 
the  Allegany  and  the  Hudson,  because,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  transportation  between  the  wesc 
em  waters  and  the  Hudson  will  probably  require  both 
ot  those  means  of  conveyance.  The  transportation 
through  Utica,  at  the  present  time,  equals  in  quantity, 
every  twenty.four  hours,  the  whole  lading  of  two 
large  ships  in  the  Liverpool  line  of  packets. 

But  it  is  preferable  because  the  rate  of  tolls  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Allegany  can  be  regulated  at 


jconvenience  by  our  own  Legislature.  It  ia  enough  i  - 
:the  aggregate  receipts  of  all  the  canals  cover  thtt  , 
expense  oi  all  by  yielding  5  per  cent,  on  the  whdl« 

V.   The   construction  of  such  a  canal  and  railroM* 
will  secure  to  the  city  and  State  of  NeWiYork  a  largi' ' 
portion  of  the  immense  trade  with  the  population  iit 
the  banks  of  the  Allegany,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  upper 
Mississippi,  which  is  now  transacted  at  Philadelphia,.  ■■ 
Baltimore,   Washington  and  Alexandria  on  the  Poto* 
mac,  and  in  New  Orleans. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  population  on  the 
western  waters,  lies  on  the  banks  ofthe  Ohio  and 
Allegany,  nearer  to  the  Hudson  than  to  New  Orleans, 
and  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  this  Stete,  by 
making  the  transportation  cheaper  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Allegany,  to  secure  the  trade  from  Cincinnati 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  the  city  and  Sta^e  of 
New- York,  if  ever  a  lower  rate  of  transportation  of 
foreign  and  domestic  manufactures  should  be  easen. 
tial  to  this  result.  But  as  a  large  portion  of  these 
manufactures,  which  now  ascend  from  New  Orleans, 
have  Iteen,  and  must  need  be,  imported  into  New 
York,  and  be  sent  coastwise  to  New  Orleans,  before 
they  can  reach  the  shores  of  the  Missouri,  the  upper 
.Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  the  freight  and  insurance 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  must  be  superadded 
to  the  river  transportation  upwards,  and  in  this  view 
it  is  clear  that  New  York  must  secure  to  itself,  by  the 
construction  of  this  canal  and  of  the  railroad  from  the 
Allegany,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  which  is  now 
transacted  in  New  Orleans,  and.  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, a  lai^e  ponion  of  that  done  throu^KKe  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  to  the  Potomac,  aHBle  grand 
Pennsylvania  canal  to  the  Schuylkill :  fo^New  York 
sends  her  importations  to  every  city  in  the  Union. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  upon  the  people,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  present 
is  the  fitting  time  for  action.  The  whole  countiy 
is  prosperous  beyond  all  former  conditions  of  weU 
fare ;  engineers  of  experience  are  at  hand  ;  and 
practised  laborers  ar#  numerous.  The  necessaries 
of  life  are  cheap,  and  wages  low.  A  spirited  effort 
might  accomplish  this  great  national  work  within  a 
year  from  its  commencement. 

Christian  Beroh, 
Chairman  ofthe  Conunittee. 

[To  he  continued.^ 


The  following  are  specimens  of  letters 
which  are  daily  coming  to  hftnd,  since  the 
eontinuatio*  of  the  Railroad  Journal  was  an-  • 
nounced.  Mest  of  those  who  have  been  fa-  ' 
miliar  with  it  from  its  commencement,  appear 
to  view  it  alike  as  nbt  only  being  worth  its 
cost,  but  also,  of  some  benefit  to  the  cause  to 
which  it^B  mainly  devoted,  notwithstanding 
the  very  little  attention  which  my  other  avo- 
cations have  hitherto  permitted  mc  ro  devote 
t«  it.  It  has  been  thus  far,  or  for  two  years 
past,  my  evening'$  amusement,  or  task.  It 
will  licreafter  receive  a  share  also  of  iny  daily 
attention,  and  it  will  therefore  I  trust  be  found 
to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  useful  and  in- 
teresting reading  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
furnish.  I  have  no  hesftation  to  guarantee  it, 
if  all  those  who  patronize  the  Journal  by  tub- 
seribing  for  it,  will  du  so  in  a  manner  as  sub- 
stantial as  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letters.  Such  patronage  can  be  relied 
upon  ;  it  enables  an  editor  to  borrow  the  ideas 
of  others  to  enrich,  rather  than  their  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of,  his  Journal ;  and  it  may 
well  be  said  that  he  who  is  often  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  latter,  can  hardly  be  expected, 
either  to  make  judicious  selections,  or  to  com- 
municate his  own  ideas  relative  to  measures 
and  modes  of  improvement  in  a  proper  man-  ^ 
ner.  On  this  subject,  the  editor  of  this  Jour--*' 
nal  speaks /ee/tng/y.  ;\ 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  am  unable  to  pro- v 
cure  any  Subscribers  to  your  valuable  Journal, 
I  am  not  the  less  anxious  for  its  prospefity 
and  circulation  thrqugh  this  country.  I  re-*» 
gret  that  scientific  men,  men  whose  circum- 
stances in  general  enable  them  to^  reap  gT€a.t 
advantages  from  such  a  publication,  should 
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have  permitted  you,  by  their  ueglect,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  anticipate  its  discontinuance. 
Gratified,  kowever,  that  your  prospects  are 
sufficient  to  induce  its  continuance  another 
ye«r,  I  herewith  enclose  to  you  a  five  dollar 
bill,  and  my  best  wishes  for  better  success 
hereafter.         Truly  yours,  S . 

D«i»  Sir, — When  I  saw  some  weeks  ago  your 
notice  that  the  Railroad  Journal  was  in  danger  of 
death  from  atrophy,  I  was  truly  astonished  that  the 
friends  of  internal  improvements  in  this  extensive 
country  could  be  so  few  or  ao  blind  to  their  own  in. 
(erect  as  to  suffer  a  paper  so  valuable  to  languish  for 
a  moment ;  and  I  am  happy  to  perceive  by  the  notice 
in  the  Journal  of  the  23d  November,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  little  prompting,  and  that  subscriptions  have 
CO  far  increased  as  to  warrant  the  hope  of  its  conti. 
nuance. 

I  feel  somewhat  as  if  an  apology  was  due  from  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  for  the  very  meagre  subscrip- 
•cription  list  it  affords  the  Journal.  We  are -deluged 
with  political  papers,  (more  than  are  or  ever  will  be 
paid  for,)  which,  most  of  them,  serve  very  Uttle  pur- 
pose  but  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  communi. 
ty.  Every  one  thinks  he  mu«t  take  hi*  party's  paper, 
and  Tery  few  think  they  can  afford  to  take  any  other. 
I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity,  to 
procure  names  for  you,  but  do  not  know  that  with  any 
•ucceas.  Some  have  told  me  that  they  would  send 
for  the  Journal,  but  whether  they  have  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  I  did  not  sent  their  names  because  they  did 
not  advance  the  money.*  We  are  yet  years  behind 
other  paxt^f  the  country  on  the  subject  of  public  im- 
provemeifl^  I  think,  however,  that  as0oon  as  som« 
"  demonstrations  "  are  made  with  regard  to  railroads 
which  are  now  in  embryo  in  this  region,  there  will  be 
a  change  of  feehng  and  action,  and  I  hope  many  co- 
pies of  the  Journal  will  be  called  for. 

You  intimate  (Nov.  231)  a  possibility  of  changing 
tha  form  of  publication  from  weekly  to  semi-month- 
ly,  or  monthly,  and,  among  other  reasons,  yon  men- 
tion the  greater  certainty  in*transmission  by  mail. 
Newsptpers  from  all  parts,  particularly  political  pa- 
pers,  have  been  occasionally  missed,  or  materially 
damaged ;  but  my  journal  has  in  nn  one  inttance 
failed.  It  has  sometimes  been  delayed  a  week  or  so, 
and  that  is  all.  I  impute  this  to  your  careful  and 
otrong  wrapping,  and  very  legible  direction.  I  think 
nothing  else  would  have  saved  it.  A  semi-monthly 
or  monthly  could  not  have  been  more  certain,  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  known,  not  so  regular.  An  objection 
may  lie  against  the  change,  as  the  character  of  the 
paper  may  be  considered  as  changed  from  newspaper 
to  noagazine  or  pamphlet,  which,  you  know,  involves 
an  werease  of  postage.  As  another  objection,  I  men. 
tion  a  remark  made  to  me  just  now  by  a  lad  who  had  just 
taken  up  the  Journal,  as  Qsual  after  his  day's  work, 
and  was  reading  the  introductory  article  :  "  we  can. 
not  wait  so  long."  You  see,  therefore,  there  are 
tome  who  would  prefer  it  as  ojften  as  p^ible.  Per. 
haps,  however,  other  considerations  may  preponder- 
ate on  the  other  side,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  ma- 
JOT  Tote.  If  the  majority  should  be  against  me,  you 
may  depend  on  it  I  shall  act  on  this  subject  like  some 
of  our  trimming  politicians  and  go  over  to  the  strong- 
est party,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason — love  of 
the  "spoils";  for  I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  give  up 
the  Journal  for  a  mere  change  of  form,  so  long  as  I 
think  I  gat  more  than  the  worth  of  the  money  by  it. 

This,  by  the  way,  brings  to  mind  your  threat  (if 
L^'^y,  ^'dl  it  so)  of  raising  the  price  to  four  dollars. 
lo  this  tubocribert  may,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
•bject ;  but  if  we  cannot  support  it  by  an  increased 
nmmbtr,  irhy,  then  better  pay  an  increased  price  than 
not  at  all.  I  would  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  sug. 
fest,  that  as  most  of  the  subscribers  probably  take 
the  paper  only,  or  chiefly,  for  the  benefit  they  derive 
«^m  the  railroad  department,  or  its  collaterals,  per- 
hap«  it  would  better  reconcile  them  to  an  increase  of 
price»  (should  you  resolve  on  that  measure,)  if  the 
proportion  of  matter  in  that  department  should  at  the 
aame  time  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
miscellaneous  matter.  But  I  would  not  undertake  to 
judge,  and  would  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  have  ta- 
**at  were  it  not  that  I  think  it  quite  as  safe  to  trust  the 
>^hole  to  your  candor. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,        M.  G.    ' 

Maine,  Dec.  3,  1833. 

*  Mr.  G.  has  since  ordered  the  previous  and  en. 
■King  volumes  for  a  gentleman. 

We  understand  that  two  locomotives  for  the 
use  of  our  railroad,  arrived  in  the  ship  Saluda, 

ihis  morning,  from  We w- York,  And  tb»t  anoth- 


er is  soon  expected  in  the  Lady  Roveena,  from 
Liverpool. — [Charleston  Patriot.] 

The  Milton  (N.  C.)  Spectator  say;s  :  "  The 
enterprize  of  connecting  Raleigh  with  Peters- 
burg, and  Richmond  with  Fredericksburg,  or 
in  other  words  extending  the  Petersburg  rail- 
road to  Raleigh,  and  constructing  one  from 
Richmond  to  Fredericksburg,  will  no  doubt  be 
crowned  with  success.  1  he  legislature  ol 
both  states  are  willing  to  grant  a  charter,  and 
when  completed  will  form  one  of  the  grand- 
est thoroughfares  in  the  United  States.  Suc- 
cess attend  it." 

The  same  paper  remarks  that,  "  The  tobac- 
co crop,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
most  sources,  is  certainly  short,  compared  even 
with  the  previous  year.  Some  reckon  it  is 
short  by  one-third,  and  many  by  one-half;  per- 
haps the  former  may  be  the  most  accurate. 
The  prices  consequently  will  be  well  sup- 
ported, if  short  crops  have  such  a  tendency." — 
[Petersburg  Intelligencer.] 

[From  the  Liiuisville  Public  Advertiser.] 
Cumberland  Bxa. — The  obstruction  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  occasioned  by  this  formidable  bar, 
has  been  completely  obviated.  A  dam,  five  eighths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  fifty  feet  bro  id  at  its  base,  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  rising  four  feet  above  low 
water,  has  been  erected  between  Dog  Island,  near 
the  IlHnois  shore,  and  the  head  of  CunibarlHud  River. 
This  dam  is  so  secured  by  abutments  that  it  cannot 
be  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  current ;  and,  by 
it,  all  the  water  that  flows  down  the  River,  at  a  low 
stage,  is  thrown  between  Cumberland  Island  and  the 
Kentucky  shore.  No  daubt  is  sntertained  of  the 
permanency  of  this  very  extensive  Jam,  by  which  the 
bars  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Island  have  already 
been  so  far  removed,  as  to  give,  at  that  place,  as 
great  a  depth  of  water  as  there  is  over  the  ordinary 
bars  of  the  river ;  and  the  action  of  the  current  is 
daily  deepening  the  channel  and  sweeping  away  the 
remnants  of  the  bars.  The  citizens  of  Smithland  are 
delighted  with  the  improvement,  and  it  must  prove 
highly  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in 
the  oavigatioD  of  the  Ohio. 

Whitb  Pine. — This  tree,  which  constitutes 
the  uncoined  bullion  and  much  of  the  present 
wealth  of  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  loftiest 
tree  in  the  United  States.     It  attains  soinetiiiies 


the  height  of  150  feet,  or  even  more,  with 
trunk  five  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  Its 
foliage  is  evergreen,  light,  delicate,  and  making 
an  elegant  appearance.  It  is  found  most  abun 
dant  between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty. third 
parallels  of  latitude,  along  the  Alleganies  to 
their  south-western  termination,  and  in  its 
greatest  glory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  the  river  Oregon.  On  the  head  waters  oi 
the  Allegany  is  cut  all  the  pine  destined  to  sup 
ply  not  only  the  towns  along  the  Ohio,  but  also 
the  New.Orleans  market,  .'JOOO  miles  distant. 
On  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  are  large 
forests  of  white  pine,  which  are  floated  in  spring 
down  the  waters  of  that  river,  and  the  west 
branch  of  the  Rusquehannah,  for  the  supply  of  Ion 
the  cities  and  towns  in  that  quarter.  The 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  it,  abound  in  this  kind  oi 
pine,  '\Vhich  is  partly  floated  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  and  partly  through  the  north- 
ern canal  to  Albany,  wl^nce  it  is  distributed 
down  the  Hudson.  But  Maine  furnishes  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  white  pine  lumber  ex. 
ported  from  the  Unit*<d  States,  and  the  Penob 
scot  river  is  the  centre  of  this  trade,  and  here- 
after muBt  furnish  the  main  supply  in  the  luni. 
her  market.  Throughout  the  northern  states, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  bouses  are  built 
chiefly  of  this  material,  and  the  onramsntai 
work  of  nearly  all  the  rest  is  composed  of  it. 
For  masts  and  spars  its  use  is  almost  univer- 
sal  throughout  the  middle  and  northern-j^tes  ; 
and  owing  to  its  lightness,  its  loss  could  not  be 
supplied  without  considerable  difficulty.  The 
Riga  masts  are  said  to  have  more  strength ; 
but  the  English  derive  must  of  those  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  Yards  and  bowsprita-  for 
the  navy,  from  New-Srunswick  and  Canada, 


■As  the  sources  of  supply  are  annually  drying 
up,  and  the  deruand  is  constantly  increasing, 
I  the  pine  timber  lands  of  our  state  are  becoming 
'invaluable. — [Bangor  Rep  ] 

I  Prosperity  of  Illinois. — The  following 
'letter,  from  the  Vandalia  Wing,  aflTords  an  ex- 
ample for  clergymen,  and  particularly  mission- 
aries, to  make  public  information  connected 
with  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

We  copy  with  pleasure  the  following  inte- 
resting extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rt-v.  J.  M. 
Peck  to  Gov.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Peck  Imis  travelled 
over  the  Slate  perhaps  as  much  as  any  person 
in  it.  He  has  recently  made  the  tour  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  and  takes  an  interest  in 
noting  the  progress  of  every  valuable  g|>ecieR 
of  improvement ;  his  comparison  between  the 
appearance  of  things  there,  in  the  present  and 
former  seasons,  may  doubtless  be  taken  as 
founded  on  correct  data.  Mr.  P.  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  character,  of  intelligence,  and  clo»« 
habits  of  observation.  His  letter  may  be  safely 
trusted  "  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge"  by  those  who 
wish  to  hear  from  the  "  far  West." 

Rock  Sprihg,  III.  Oct  12,  1833. 
Gov^.  Reynolds  : 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  as  it 
is  to  me,  to  learn  that  our  state  is  improving 
rapidly  in  population,  industry,  enterprize, 
wealth,  character,  and  intelligence.  The  crops, 
generally,  are  more  than  ordinary.  I  judge  that 
two  acres  of  ct»ni  have  been  raised  this  season 
wherever  one  was  before,  and  the  amount  of 
new  ground  broken,  fences  made,  and  build- 
ings erected,  is  double  to  any  former  year. 

Schools  are  increasing — and  a  bettor  order. 
Sunday  schools  have  gained  about  twenty-five 
per  cent. '  The  class  of  emigrants  who  come 
are  generally  of  the  first  order — then  of  more 
wealth,  intefligrnce,  and  enterprize. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  outstrip  every  other 
town  in  the  State.  The  average  amount  of 
buildings  has  been  one  a  day.  Seventy  arrivals 
of  schooners,  and  two  steamboats,  from  April 
18  to  September  11.  Population  now  about 
eight  hundred.  Thirty  stores,  and  plenty  of 
mechanics. 

Ottawa  does  not  thrive  rapidly.  Our  canal 
commissioners  ought  to  have  fixed  the  town 
four  miles  up  Fox  River,  at  the  Rapids.  There 
is  the  great  plaece  for  business,  and  will  even- 
tually become  one  of  the  greatest  water  power 
places  in  the  great  West. 

The  Railway  from  Chicago  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids  of  Illinois,  (not  at  Ottawa,)  ought  to  be 
going  forward,  and  I  tliink  should  cross  Fox 
River  at  the  Rapids  of  Fo.v,  and  run  from 
thence  straight  to  Chicago. 

Indeed,  the  project  should  now  be  entered 
upon  of  a  Railway  from  Chicago  to  Alton. 
.Make  it  first  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Illinois, 
say  Little  Vermillion. 

Jf  once  made  to  that  point,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  business  would  more  than  pay  the  interest 
the  capital  and  ordinary  expenses.  Then 
commence  at  Alton  and  make  one  to  Spring, 
field.  When  this  is  completed,  I  would  de^ 
the  world  to  prevent  the  two  ends  from  being 
tied  toeether.  Twenty-five  years  will  see  this 
I  done. 

j  Excuse  my  rude  suggestions — doubtless  the 
! subjects  have  occupiwl  your  thoughts  before. 
j  I  will  only  add,  a  most  interesting,  because 
imost  useful,  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
upper  country,  to  make  prairie  fence  for  '.JO 
cents  per  rod — and  I  think  it  will  last  forever. 
It  is  made  of  turf  or  sod,  but  in  a  peculiar  way, 
so  as  to  bring  the  grass  wholly  outside.  If  it 
succeeds,  as  I  beheve  it  will,  the  question  about 
the  immediate  cultivation  ofonr  large  prairies  is 
settled^ — and  millions  of  acres  in  lUinois  can  be 
put  under  immediate  cultivation. 

But  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  time. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

-^  >r>  J.  M.  Pkcr. 


•  Th«  North  River  is  froaen  ovar  »«  far  down  as 

Spiteodtvil  Creek,  witbio  19  or  14  m\f  of  the  cit;^ 
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State  of"  New-York  may  now  construct  both  br  inches  in  Allcijiiny,  Ciiitarauijux,  and  Chatuuque,  la  the  grcaU 

of  tlie  Erie  canal,  an'.I  enjoy  tlio  heiu-tii  of  tli.>  trade  csr,  and   lii'-   number  of  pauprrs  is  less  than  in  most 

from  the  rivers  as  \v"(  II  as  ihr  lakes.  jotlicr    ounfics  of  die  Siaif — and  that  the  ay^rcgatc 

Tlitso  views  aro  founded  on  ilie  :.'(  ner  d  iirinciplo  i  «  res    of  popul;aion  in  this  Slate,  30i,(J7 1,  since  the 

govcrninii  the  profit  otcanul  si  rnctures,  istiietl  l>y  Mr.  he:dtlifid  and  invigoratinsj  action  of  the  Erie  canal, 
tiallatin,  in  his  report  a.*i  Secretary  of  the  'rroa.siiry  to' cxeeids  the    whole  number  of  population  in  each  of 

the  Senate  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  in  Aiiril,  Isdrt.  "Ci-  nine  St.ite.-*  in  the  I'nion,  and  nearly  equals  the  popu. 


nals,"  he  says,  "  with  n  few  c.vception,-*,  cannot,  in 
America,  be  nndcrlaken  with  a  view  solely  to  t!ie  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  c.xtroines  of  the  <Miial  ami 
nlonii  the  intermediate  L'round  which  tiny  oc.iipy.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  productive,  that  tin'  <;iiml 
should  open  a  connnunication  with  a  natural  e.xif'ii.-sive 
iiavitiation  wliiih  will  flow  through  that  new  clianm  1. 
U  follows,  thereiore,"  says  he,  "when  a  ciiiiil  has 
been  constructed,  and  it  niiu'ht  be  connected  by  another 
canal  to  another  navii»atioii,  th.-  first  construeti-d  .anal 
will  n-maiu  compar,itiv(dy  unjiroduciive  iiniil  ilie  oflnr 
iniJ)rovcmciits  be  itb'cted,  until  the  other  canal  also 
be  completi-d."     Tiiiis.  if  tiic  Erie   «anal  had  ternii- 


latioii  ill  each  of  five  more.  These  facts  demonstrate, 
beyonil  all  ipiestion,  that  ihe  establishment  of  another 
extremity  to  tli«'  Erie  canal  must  advance  the  wealth 
of  ilic  counties  in  its  vicinity  on  every  side.  The 
southern  comities  alonj,'  the  Pennsylvania  line  must 
share  in  this  benefit,  in  common  with  the  other  south- 
western counties,  and  all  must  enjoy  a  largo  increase 
ill  every  kind  of  valuable  and  taxable  property. 

The  cost  of  this  new  branch  of  the  Erie  canal,  which 
can   sc.ircely   be   sutlicieiitly  described  by  a  name  so 
limited  as  the  (Jenesee  niiii   Allegany   c:inal,   will  be 
covered  by    the   tolls.      This  is   easily  demonstrated. 
I  .  i'lie  costof  consirueting  the  Eric  canal  from  (lenesee 

nated  m  its  course  westward  at  the  Oenes.e,  it  woul.l  [,,  |}„„-.,i.,  j^  ,,„v,.r..d  by  the  tolls  which  this  branch 
have  remained  comparatively  unproductive  till  its  ex.  i,,.,,,^  ,„  ,,„.  ....niin-s  ofthe  rest  of  the  canal  ;  and  not 
t.-nsion  souihward  to  the  western  rivers,  or  w.  stward  ;,,y  ,,„.  ,.,„^  ....lUH-ted  for  transportation  on  that  part  o 

the  canal.  In  like  manner  the  cost  id"  this  new  branch 
will  be  covered  by  the  tolls  collected  along  the  whole 
niuti^  ofthe  whole  canal,  on  iiierebamlise  which  this 
braiieh  will  carry  to  and  from  the  western  rivers.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  hlie  cost  of  this  branch  will  not 
exceed  the  cost  of'  the  Erie  canal  frmu  the  Ge- 
nesee  to   Biill'ilo,   and  that  the  ipianlily  of  incrchiin. 


to  the  wesiiTii  lakes.  Had  the  southwi  sler;i  branch 
»)f  the  Eri<-  canal  to  the  Alleiiany  beiii  first  consiru.t- 
ed,  the  same  reason  for  extending  the  weslwanl 
branch'to  the  lake  would  have  [tlcadi'd  willi  no  less 
force,  bu!  not  greater,  than  does  this  appeal  lo  the 
I.eople  and  the  Ecirislaiiirc  of  New-Yofk  ill  favor  ol  , 
the  south-westward  branch  from  the  Genesee  to  \l-  ' 
legally. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  above  relerr.d  to. 


'disc  brought  from  the  western  rivers  and  conveyed  to 
,     .       .     ,.  ,        -  ^^'•'•'*  ithem  will  lie  no   less  thnn  the  quiintily  brought  and 

made  in  of.edience  to  th.'  order  of  the  S.nate  of  t\u-  \^„„y,.yed  by  the  branch  from  (ieiiesee  to  Buffalo,  the 
~d  Manli,  I8(»7,  which  . mbracKl  tin'  whole  subjiei  ..onebision  is  irpsisiible,  that  the  expense  of  the 
ot    canals  '         -   •       •  ,      . 


connecting  the  Ailaiitie  with  the  great  L.roposed  canal  will  be  as  entirely  covered  as  is  the  c.x. 
M-estern  rivers.  And  it  appears  troin  the  report  that  },„.n^,.  „,  i|„,  ^..^„.ji  ,-,001  Gen.-see  to  BulValo.  It  has 
110  mode  of  crossing  the  Albgany  mountains  from  th.  1,,^.^,.^  ,„,j,„  c,.nsidered  necessary  that  each  section  of 
.^.nn""'.  *"/*'|.'*'|'"''^''''  ^■=>-'*  d';^y">ed  practicable  by  j,i,p  ,-anal  should  produ.e  tidls  to  the  animint  of  7  per 
I  . ,,. 'II .  .1.      ^.^lu    ^^,j  li^  ^.^^1       jj  jy  enough  if  the  whole  receipts 

cover  the  interest  on  the  w  hole  cost.     But  in  construct. 


inii  aiiolbcr  liranch  to  a  natural  iuul  extensivt?  naviga. 
fion,  it  is  sntlicieiil  warrant  for  incurring  the  exjiense,  if 


canals  north  ofthe  Potomac.     Tin:  connection  ofthe 

Siisquehaiiiiah    with   the    AUcgany,    by    thr     modes 

above    mentioned,   was   adverted  lo  by    Mr.  (J.dlatin, 

f>ut    deemed    inexpedient.      Hi'    insists   iinuli   on   the 

great   importance    to   the    IJiiiuii   and  lo  ili.    Norili.rn  1,1^.^0  be  a  reasonable   presumption    that  it  will  bring 

and  .Mi.hll..  Strtt.s,  ot  eflecting  some  coiivcnie.il  mode  j.„„|  ..j^^^v  surh  an  additional  quantity  of  merchandise 

of  turning  the  Allegany  mountams  on  the  north,  and  |.,„  ^y;\[  y\^.n  t„|i^  throughout  the  whole  extent  ofthe 

comic-fmg    the  great  western   rivers  with  their  At.  !,,.,„,,|  ,,;  ,i„.  a„„„„it  of  7  per  cent,  cm  its  own  cost. 

liintic    Karbors.      Hut  at  that  day  the  great  project  of  of  ihis  result   no  one  can  doubt  from  the  extension 


the  Erie  ential  had  not  been  sulFicienfly  developed  to 
show  that  by  these  means  the  great  barriers  betwii-.'i 
Alluntic  !ind  western  commerce  miy:ht  br  turin-d  on 
the  north.  In  this  view  ofthe  object  of  ibis  ajipeal, 
itj  rises  into  a  great  national  work  which  is  to  be 
consummated  on  the  soil  of  New-York,  by  tin  ion. 
striletioii  of  this  canal,  well  worthy  to  be  considered 
na  the  ijoiith:\vesierii  brtciicb  of  th.-  I'rif  <-jiii:;I,  and  as 
inucll  (bsfiiii'd  to  .add  iif>  fss  !.>  llic!  productivcni  ss  ol 
the  grand  trunk  ol  the  Eri<-  4-anal,  than  its  present 
extension  fiuiii  i]\f  (iciicsce  lo  Lake  Eric  has  (loiie. 
and  is  doing  every  year. 

but  the  building  timber  upon  liie  banks  of  liie  Alb. 
gany,  within  this  Sitite,  and  aloiu;  its  banks  in  Peim- 
.sylvjinia,   coniprising    live    hundred    mlb  s  of  sli..i'  s. 


ol  the  Erie  canal  by  this  new  branch  towards  that 
vast  and  increasing  inland  navigation.  The  rivers 
will  yield  and  rcipiire  as  much  transportation  as 
till'  lakes,  and  the  business  on  each  will  naturally 
au<;ment   both. 

The  anioiinl  of  taxable  property  in  the  southwestern 
counties  in  buildings  occiipicil  as  ilwellings  and  stores, 
and  in  the  increased  value  of  their  timber  and  farms 
illld  inaimtactories,  will  not  and  eannJl  be  overlooked 
as  an  ari^ument  in  favor  of  this  constnietioii. 

IV'.  The  <  lenesce  and  .Allegany  canal,  as  a  public 
highway,  \9  preferable  at  the  present  time  to  every 
other  mode  <d'  connecting  the  ^;reat  western  rivers 
with  tiie  waters  of  New. York  harbor;  and  its  con. 
stnielion  will  lead  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a 


exceeds  in  quantity  the  supply  of  New-Y<'rk  ship,  railroad  through  the  southern  ciumtics  of  the  State, 
building  for  the  next   ten  years,  and  perishes  annually    lo  the  Hudson  river. 

or  is  eousiiiiied  for  fuel,  llirougll  incfc  waill  of  coll.  j  It  is  preferable,  because  that  connection  will  be 
vcyaiice  to  the  Atlantic.  Iliiilders,  both  in  naval  and  cH.  ete.l  first  l>y  the  state  of  New.York,  by  construe 
civil  architecture  inth.'  eity  of  New-York,  are  paying  {lions  wlndlv  within  its  own  limits.     The  grentadvan. 


annually  larye  sums  of  money  f..r  siipjilies  of  liniber 
and  lumber  from  <iiher  Stales,  at  great  prices,  and  for 
inferior  qualities,  while  our  own  timber,  o!  siip..rior 
quality,  perishes  whiro  it  grows. 

Bui  the  inhabitauis  of  the  western  counlies  gene. 
rally  are  iiiteri  slid  in  this  const  ruction.  Their  liro. 
perty  will  he  largely  increased  in  value  by  the  inereasi' 
of  p.iptllation  and  business  incident  to  the  eslablish. 
inciit  of  anoiber  1  xlri'mitv  t<>  the  Erie  canal,  whi<  h 
connects  it  with  a  "natural  extensive  navigation  that 
will  (low  throuEfh  that  new  chaniud." 

On  inspection  uf  the  census  of  IbiO  and  \S'M  of  the 
Ignited  Slates,  and  of  our  slate  eeiisus  in  ]S'2'>,  an 
ustoliishing  increase  of  popidalion,  wealth  and  ad. 
vancemenf,  will  be  perceived  al  the  extremities  of 
our  great  inland  navigation,  and  at  [daces  of  entrepot 
along  its  route.  The  increase  in  the  dih  senatorial 
district  at  the  western  extremity,  from  lf<:3.")  to  1830, 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  1st  senatorial  district,  in- 
cluding New.V'ork  and  Suffolk,  liueens.  Kings,  and 
Richmond  counties.  Iteterring  to  Williams'  New. 
York  .Annual  Ilegislcr,  a  work  of  unquestioned  .lecu. 
racy,  it  will  bo  s.-en  tliat  tiic  increase  in  iliese  two 
«listricts,  from  18:2o  to  Itf.'JO,  was  far  greater  than  in 
any  others.  The  increase  of  the  1st  district  beiny 
48,723,  the  double  of  any  other  district  except  the  ftih, 
and  Ihe  increast  ofthe  8th  beinir  76,:2ll,  apiiroxima- 
tirig  to  the  double  of  that  ofthe  first. 

Ii  IS  reiiiarkabic  that  nniong  the  counties  which  com. 
pose  the  dth  district,  the  increase  during  those  5  years 


fage  of  making  the  first  connection  by  water  between 
the  Atliiitic  and  the  western  rivers  north  ofthe  Poto- 
mac, is  manifest  from  the  report  of  Mr.  C'ullatin,  who 
observes  that  alter  the  cour:><:  of  tra<le  is  one*  estab. 
lisbed  upon  any  coiivciiieiit  route,  it  is  scarcely 
l>ossible  to  divert  it  into  another  channel.  This  fact 
tic  uses  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  adopting  at  first  the 
most  convenient  route.  This  mode  of  ei>nnection  is 
preterable  now,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient 
route  for  transporting  supplies  from  the  largest  market 
of  forei;rn  goods,  where  of  course  the  producer  finds 
the  best  market  for  bis  productions  of  every  kind.  It 
is  also  preferable  now,  because  it  is  wanted  as  a  less 
expensive  mode  of  transporting  iiicrchaiidiBe  from 
.\ew-York  to  the  l>anks  ofthe  great  western  rivers  of 
the  .MIeagny  and  Ohio,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
during  the  summer' months,  when  the  commerce  of 
New  Orleans  is  for  the  most  part  suspended.  It  is 
preferable  to  a  railroad,  because  it  may  be  sooner 
made  and  with  far  less  expense.  Yet  it  will  lead  to 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  contemplated  between 
the  Allegany  and  the  Hudson,  because,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  transportation  between  the  west, 
em  wtiters  and  the  Hudson  will  probably  rcqiiirc  both 
ol  these  means  of  conveyance.  The  transportation 
through  I'tica,  at  the  present  time,  equals  in  quantity, 
every  twenty. four  hours,  the  whole  lading  of  two 
large  ships  in  the  Liverpool  line  of  packets. 

But  it  IS  preferable  because  tlio  rate  of  tolls  between 
the    Hudson  and  the  Allegany   o(in  be  regulated  at 


'convenience  by  our  own  Legislature.  It  is  enough  i 
the  aggregate  receipts  of  all  the  canals  cover  the 
expense  of   all  by  yielding  5  per  cent,  on  the  whdle 

V.  The  construction  of  such-a  canal  and  railroad ' 
will  secure  to  the  city  and  Statcof  New.York  a  largd 
ixirtion  of  the  immense  trade  with  the  population  tit 
the  banks  ofthe  Allegany,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  upper 
Mississippi,  which  is  now  transacted  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Alexandria  on  the  Poio. 
mac,  and  in  New  Orleans. 

By    far  the    largest   portion    of  population   on  the 
'western  waters,   lies   on   the  banks  ofthe  Ohio  and 
Allegany,  nearer  to  the  Hudson  than  to  New  Orleans, 
and  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  this  State,  by 
Imakiiigthe  transportation  cheaper  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Allegany,  to  secure  the  trade  from  Cincinnati 
and   the   banks    of  the  Ohio  for  the  city  and  State  of ' 
New.York,   if  ever  a  lower  rate  of  transpcrtatinn  of 
forci(;ii   and   domestic  manufactures  should  be  easen. 
tial   to   this    result.      But   as   a   large  |>ortion  of  these 
:  manufactures,  which  now  ascend  from  New  Orleans, 
have    been,  and   must  need   be,  imported  into  New 
York,  and  be  sent  coastwise  to  New  Orleans,  before 
they  can  reach  the  shores  ofthe  Missouri,  the  upper 
.Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  the  freight   and  insurance 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  must  be  superadded 
to  the  river  transportation   upwards,  and  in  this  view 
it  is  clear  that  New  York  must  secure  to  itself,  by  the 
construction  of  this  canal  and  of  the  railroad  from  the 
.Mlegaiiy,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  which  is  now 
transacted  in  New  Orleans,  ai»d  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, a  large  portion  of  that  done  througWhe  Chesa- 
peake  and  Ohio  canal  to  the  Potomac,  aHphe  grand 
Pennsylvania  canal  to  the  Schuylkill:  forrJew  York 
sends  her  importations  to  nvery  city  in  the  Union. 
'■      It   is    respectfully    urged    upon    the    people,    and 
'the    members    of  the    Legislature,   that   the   present 
lis   the  fitting  time    for  action.     The  whole   country 
is    prosperous  beyond   all  former  conditions  uf  wel. 
|fare ;    engineers    of  experience    are    at   hand  ;    and 
ipra<-tised  laborers   arc   numerous.     The   necessaries 
of  life  are  cheap,   and  wagas  low.      A   spirited    effort 
might   accomplish   this  great  national  work  within  s 
year  from  its  coninienceinent. 

Christian  Beruh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

[  To  be  cotUinued.] 


The    following   are   specimens   of  letters 
which   are  daily   coming   to  hand,   since   the 
continualioi  of  the   Railroad  Journal  was  an- 
nounced.     Most  of  those  who  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  it  from  its  eommencoment,  appear 
to  view    it   alike  as    not  only  being  worth   its 
cost,  but  also,  of  some  benefit  to  the  cause  to 
whieli  it  is  mainly    devoted,    notwithstanding 
the  very  little  attention  whirli  my  other  avo- 
cations have  iiitherlo  permitted  me   ro  devote 
to  it.      It  has  iK'en  thus  far,  or  for  two  years 
past,  my   eviiting's  amusement,  or   task.       It 
Iwill  liereafter  receive  a  skare  also  of  my  daily 
attention,  and  it  will  therefore  I  trust  be  found 
;to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  useful  and  in- 
Iteresting  reading  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
furnish.     1    liave  no  hesitation  to  guarantee  it, 
if  a//   those  who  patronize  the  Journal  by  suh- 
iscribinif  for  it,  will  do  .so  in  a  manner  as  sub- 
^stantial  as    the  gentlemen   wJio  wrote  the  fol- 
jlowing  letters.     Sitch  patronage  can  be  relied 
I  upon  ;   it  enables  an  editor  to  borrow  the  ideas 
of  others  to  enricli,  rather  than  their  money  to 
Ipay  the  expenses  of,  his  Journal ;  and  it  may 
Iwell  be  said    that  he    who    is  often    obliged  to 

tresort  to  the  latter,  can  hardly  be  expected, 
either  to  make  judicious  selections,  or  to  com- 
tnunicate  his  own  ideas  relative  to  measures 
'and  modes  of  iinproYcmcnt  in  a  proper  man- 
'ncr.  On  this  subject,  the  editor  of  this  Jour- 
nal speak  s/cc/i;ig-/y. 

I  Dear  Sir  :  Although  I  am  unable  to  pro- 
cure any  subscribers  lo  your  valuable  Journal, 
I  am  not   the   less  anxious  for  its   prosperity 

,and  circulation  through  this  c«untry.  I  re- 
gret that  scientific  men,  men  whose  circum- 

[iitances  in  general   enable  them  to  reap  great 

'advantages  from  such   a   publication,   should 


i 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


have  perniitted  you,  by  ihcir  neglect,  even  forjler  is  soon  expected  in  the  Lady  Roirrna,  from 
a  moment,    to  anticipate    its  discontinuance. llLiverpool. — [Charleston  Patriot.] 
Gratified,  however,    that   your  prospects    arcj!  -  -  ■ 

sufficient-  to  induce  its  continuance  anotheri  The  iMilton  (N.  C.)  f>pectator  says  :  "  1  he 
year,  I  herewith  enclose  to  you  a  five  doUar|jenterprize  of  connectinc:  Raleijrh  with  I'eters- 
bill,  and  my  best  wishes  for  better  successj  burg,  antl  Ricliiiiond  will}  Fredericksburir.  or 
hereafter.         Truly  yours. 


A.s  the  sources  of'  supply  :ire  :iniiii:illy  <lryiiig 
up,  aii<l  the  demand  is  consraiitly  inVreasuiji, 
the  |>iiie  timber  lands  ofour  slate  are  beeomin;' 
iuvalnabie. — j  Banuor  Hep  ] 


S- 


!in 


otiier  words  extendinii  the  P»'itTsburir  rail- 


i  road  to  Raleiirh,  and  conslru'tiiiir  one  Ironi 
Dear  Sir, — When  I  saw  gome  weeks  a^'o  youri|Kic!imond  to  Kredericksburir.  will  no  doubt  be 
notice  that  the  Railroo:!  Journal  was  in  diiiig»r  ofjUrowned  with  success.  'I'he  l»'ffi«laturf  o\ 
death  from  atrophy,  I  was  truly  astonished  that  tlicHj,,,,],  j^tates  are  willing  »o  <>:rant  a  charter,  and 
friend*  of  internal  improvements  in  this  c-''t*'>'siv.- ; ! ^^. |„.„  ,.„„,ploted  will  form  one  <d'  the  -raii.l- 
country  could  bo  m.  few  or  «o  bin.d  to  their  own  m.jj^,^^  tlior..u-hfares  m  the  United  .States.  Sue- 
tereit  as  to  suffer  a  paper  so  valuable  to  languish  lor,i  _  ^  .    .. 

a  moment;  and  I  am  haiJUV  to  perceive  by  the  notice    *^*'^^,''^"^'""  '^-  ,       ,  .,,,  , 

in  the  Jou^^d  of  the  a3d  IVov.-mber,  that  they  only!  The  same  paper  remarks  that.  1  he  uduic- 
wanted  a  iiulepromptinjr,  and  that  subscriptions  have;  CO  crop,  frotn  all  that  can  be  ^atherrd  Iroin 
■0  far  increased  as  to  warrant  the  hope  of  its  conii-  most  sources,  is  certainly  <hort,  coinpan-d  even 
nuance.  J] with  the  previous  year.       Some    reckon    it    is 

I  feel  somewhat  ns  if  an  aixdogy  was  duo  from  this  isliort  by  one-lliird.  and  many  by  one-half;  pt  r- 
quarter  of  the  country,  for  the  very  meagre  snbscrip-j|,f,ps  the  former  may  be  llu'  most  accurate. 
Bcription  list  it  affords  thcFonrnal.  We  are  deln^rd  j'i'|,,.  pri,-,.s  consequently  will  be  well  stip- 
v/nhpoliticulyapvTH,   (more  than  are  or' ever  wdl  be:u,^^,,.^,  ,(,■  ^,j,,^j  ^.  f^.^^.,,  ^^,.,,  ^  d-ndeiicv."— 

pa,dfor)  whuh,  most  ot  then,   serve  very  bttle  l'ur.,j   p      ,^^j,,,       Intelligencer.] 
pose  but   to  exasperate  the  feohngs  ot  the  comnunu-il'-  r>  -.  j 

Every  one  thinkn  he  iniitit  takf  At«  party's  i>apf  r,  i 


and  very  few  think  they  can  afford  to   take  any  other 
I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity,  to 
procure  names  for  you,  but  do  not  know  tiiat  with  any 
success.      Some    havu    told  mc   that  tht>y  would  send 
for  the  .lournal,  but  whether  thry  have  or  not  I  <1<>  not' 
know.      I  did  not  sent  their   names  because  they  did| 
not  advance  the  money.*      We  are   y<'t  years  bi'hind 
other  parts  of  the  country  on  the  Bubjecl  of  public  im.| 
provemenia ;  I  think,  however,  that  ns  soon  as  som«' 
"demonstrations"  are  made  wiih   regard  lo  railroads i 
which  are  now  in  embryo  in  this  region,  there  will  be| 
a  change  of  feeline;  and  action,  and  I  hope  many  co-i 
pies  of  the  Journal  will  be  called  for.  | 

You  intimate  (Nov.  231)  a  possibility  of  changing; 
tho  form  of  publication  from  weekly  to  semi-mouth- 1 
ly,  or  monthly,  and,  among  other  reasons,  yotimen.; 
tion   the  greater  certainty   in  transmission  by   mail 


[From  Ihr  fiitHi^riHr  Puhlir.  Adrrr fixer.] 
CvMBKni.AXU  [{ar. — The  obstruction  in  the  iiaviga- 
'tion  of  tiicOhio,  occasioned  by  this  formidable  bar, 
has  been  completely  obviated.     A  dam,  five  eighth? 
of  a  mile  in  Imigth,  fifty  feet  bro  id  at  its  base,  eiirhl 
feel  wide  at   the  top.  and  rising  lour  feet  above  low- 
water,  tias  been   erected    between  l)o^  Islatul.   near 
the  Illinois  shore,  and  the  hcail  of  ('iiniberl'.nd  River. 
This  dam  is  so  securcii  by  abutments  that   it  cannot 
jbe  undermined  by  the  action  of  ilie  current ;  and,  by 
it,  all  the  water  that   flows  down  lli<^  River,  at  a  low 
stage,  is  thrown  between  Cumb<rrlHnd  Island  and  ilie 
Kentucky  shore.     No   d»ubt    is    enteriuined    of  the 
permanency  of  this  very  extensive  dam,  by  which  the 
bars  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Island  have  already 
been    so    far   removed,  as  to  give,  at  that  place,  a^ 
great  a  depth  of  water  as  there    is  over  the  onlinary 
Newspapers  7rom"alVpms,"partieub^^^^^^^  '■'^•^'" :  and  the  action  of   the   current  i.-. 

pers,  have    been  occasionally  missed,   or   materially    ''"''y ''«'*"l'«'""« '^<"''»'»""»^' "'•'*  *''''*^'""«  •»'''''>'  ''^*~ 


damaged;  but  my  journal    has  in    ho  one   inxtanr.e' 
failed.     It  has  sometimes  been  delayed  a  week  or  so, ; 
and   that  is   all.     I   impute    this  to  your  careful  and ' 
ttrong  wrapping,  and  very  legihU  direction.     I  think ; 
nothing  else  would  have   saved  it.     A  semi-monthly 
or  monthly  could  not  have  been  more  certain,  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  known,  not  so  regular.     An  objection 
may  lie   against  the   change,  as   the   character  of  the 
paper  may  be  considered  as  changed  from  newspaper 
to  magazine  or  pamjihlct,  which,  you  know,  involvcH 
an  increase  of  postage.     As  another  objection,  I  men. 
»ion  a  remark  made  to  me  just  now  by  a  lad  who  had  just 
taken  up  the  Journal,  as  usual  after  his  day's  work,! 
and  wai  reading  the  introductory  article  :  "  we  can.: 
not  wait  so  long."     You  ?ee,   therefore,  there  arc 
mmt  who  would  prefer  it  Mojften  as  possible.     Fer- 
hapa,  however,  other  considerations  may   preponder- 
ate on  the  other  side,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  nia-; 
jor  ▼ote.     If  the  majority  should  be  against  me,  you) 
may  depend  on  it  I  shall  act  on  this  subject  like  some  | 
of  our  trimniiiig  politiciatis  and  go  over  to  llie  strong.  I 
est  party,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason — love  ot] 
the  "spoils";  for  I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  give  up^ 
the  Journal  for   a  mere  change  of  form,  so  long  as  ij 
think  I  get  jnore  than  the  worth  of  the  nnney  by  it. 

Thia,  by  the  way,  brings  to  mind  your  threat  {if. 
I  majr  call  it  so)  of  raising  the  price  to /o«r  dollars,  i 
lo  this  auhtcribera  may,  of  course,  be  expected  to' 
•bject ;  but  if  we  cannot  support  it  by  an  increased 
number,  why,  then  better  pay  an  increased  price  than: 
not  at  all.  I  would  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  sug-i 
gcat,  that  as  most  of  the  subscribers  probably  take  j 
the  paper  only,  or  chiefly,  for  the  benotit  they  derive  j 
from  the  railroad  department,  or  its  collaterals,  per-; 
haps  it  would  better  reconcile  them  to  an  increase  of 
price,  (should  you  resolve  on  that  iiieasure,)  if  the 
proportion  of  matter  in  that  department  should  at  the' 
same  time  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  soiiie  of  the 
miscellaneous  matter.  But  I  would  not  undertake  to 
judge,  and  would  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  have  ta-' 
*«n,  were  it  not  that  I  think  it  quite  as  xafe  to  trust  the 

M.  O.     i 


^'hole  to  your  candor. 

"espectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 
Maine,  Dec.  3,  1833. 


*  Mr.  G.  has  since  ordered  the  previous  and  en. 
■uing  volumes  for  a  gentleman. 

We  undcrstJind  that  two  locomotives  fur  the 
use  of  our  railroad,  arrived  in  the  ship  Saluda, 
ihi?  morixing,  froin  J^«;w-York,  avjd  thftt  auoth- 


remnaiUs  of  the  bars.  The  citizens  of  Smithland  arr 
delighted  with  the  improvement,  and  it  must  prove 
highly  accejiiablc  and  bcnclicial  to  those  engaged  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 


I'liosvERiTv  OF  Illinois. — The  lollowiiig 
letter,  from  the  Vaudalia  Whig,  afl'ords  nii  ex- 
amide  for  clergymen,  atul  particularly  mission- 
aries, (u  make  juiblie  iulormation  conin'cted 
with  the  prosperity  and  ha|>piness  of  the  p<'ople. 

We  copy   with   ph-asure  the  lidhiwing  inte- 
resting  extract    <d'  a  letter  fntm  the  |{«v.  J,  M. 
Peck  to  tiov.  UeyiKdds.  Mr.  Peck  has  travelletl 
jover  the  S(ate  perhap.«  af'  much  as  any  person 
'ill  il.     He  iias   recently  ma<h-    lln-    tour  ol'  tin- 
.\orlln  rii    Cotmlics.    and    lakes  an  interest  in 
noliiig  the    progress   of^very  valualde  s|n  ci«  s 
of  iiiiprove:ji«nt  ;    Ins  eonipansoii    betweiii  the 
app«iuaiice'  «>t"  thing-,  there,    in  the  pres<-nt  and 
formi  r    scasniis.    may     d<jiibtless  !»•>  ttiken   as 
I  founded  on  correct  data.    Mr.  P.  is  a  geiitlrman 
'of  high   character,    of  mlellii-enee,  and    ch>»»e 
habits  «tf  <d».servatiou.     His  letter  may  be  salily 
trusted  '•  beyoiul  tin-  lllio- Hidirc"  by  thosr  who 
jwisli  In  hear  from  the  '*  far  NN  est." 

K<M  K  Si'Ki>.i,  III.  <>ct  PJ,  l-vtJ. 

(i(»V.   |{|-VNOI.L>.*<  : 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  be  gratifying  to  yoii,  as  il 
is    lo   me,  to  h-arn  that  our  state    is  improving 

'rapidly    in     population,     industry.     «  in«rprize. 

'wealth,  eharaetrr.  aii<i  iiittlligcnee.    The  <-rops, 

jg.iiirally.  are  mor«  than  ontitiary.  I  judge  that 
two  acrrs  of  c«>rn  have  bmi  raised  this  season 
win  rever  one  was  before,    and    the  amount   of 

!iiew  ground  broken,  f«'iices  tiiath*,  ami  huild- 

liiigs  erected,  is  <louble  lo  any  former  year. 
fSehofds  an'  increasing — and  a  belter  order. 

i>SuiidaV  schotds  have  gaineil  about  twenly-tive 
IK'r    cent.     The  class  of  emigrants  who  come 

lare  geiurally  oltlie  (irst  order — ih«u  of  mor«' 
wealth,  intelligeiiee,  and  eiifer|»ri/.e. 

(.'hicago  is  destined'  to  outstrip  every  «»ther 
town  in  the  Sl,He.  The  average  amount  of 
buildings  hat!  l>een  oiu'  a  day.  S»veiity  arri\als 
of  schooners,  and  twt>  steamboats,  from  April 
!•>    lo    September   11.      Popiilalion   now    aboiii 

;eighl    liuinlretl.     Thirty   stores,    and    plenty  o( 

jmechanics. 

(>lt;iwa  diK's  not  thriv*-  rapidly.  Our  canal 
commissioners  ought  to  have  fixed  ihe  town 
four  miles  up  Pox  Kiver,  at  th*-  Kapids.  There 
is  the    great  place  fur  business,   amt  will  eveii- 


White  Pime. — This  tree,  which  eonstiliitesi 
the  imeoiiied  bullion  and  much  of  the  present 
wealth  ol"  this  i)art  of  tlie  country,  is  the  lot'tiest 
tree  in  the  Pnited  States.  It  attain.s  sonietimes 
the  height  of  lof)  feet,  or  even  more,  with  a 
trunk  five  feet   and  upwanls    in   diatiieter.      It? 

foliage  is  evergreen,  light,  delicate,  and  makitigj  tiially  become  oiU"  of  the  greatest  water  power 
an  elejraiit  appearance.     It  is  fouml  iiio.st  abun-j  places  m  ihe  great  West. 
dant  between  the  forty. nevciith  ami  foriv-third 


parallels  of  latitude,  along  the  Alleganies  to 
their  soulh-wesitern  termination,  and  in  its 
greatest  glory  west  of  the  Rocky  MoiiiiUiins. 
on  the  river  Oregon.  On  the  hea<l  waters  oi 
the  Alh'gany  is  cut  nil  the  pine  destined  to  sup. 
ply  not  only  the  towns  along  the  Ohio,  but  also 
the  New-OHeans  market,  .'ifKIO  miles  distant. 
On  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  are  large 
forests  of  white  pine,  which  are  floated  in  spring 
down  the  waters  of  that  river,  and  the  w<st 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  for  the  .supply  of 
the  cities  and    towns    in    that    quarter.       TIk- 


The  Railway  from  ('hicag«»  to  the  fiMjtof  tlir 

:Knpidsof  Illiiiius.  (not  at  Ottawa,)  oughl  lo  h<' 

going  forward,    and   I   think  should  cross    Po\ 

Riv<r    at   the    Rapids    of  Fox,    and    run  from 

thence  straight  to  Chicaffo. 

Iii(l<>ed,  till-  |>roi«-et  shoohl  now  Im-  eiit<Te4l 
tipmi  of  a  Ruilwav  from  Thicago  to  Alton. 
Make  if  first  t<»  the  navigable  waters  f if  Illinois, 
•say  iiittle  Vermillion. 

;  '  if  one«-  made  to  thai  jioint,  I  have  no  doubl 
the  business  would  more  than  pay  the  inlereet 
on  the  capital  and  onlinary  expenses.  Then 
eoniineiiee  at  Alton  ;iii<l  make  one  to  sipriiig- 
fiehl.  When  ihi-^  is  completed,  1  would  defy 
the  worhl  to  prevent  the  two  ends  fr<km  being 
lied  lotether.     Twentv-five  years  will 


this 


shores  of  LnkcChamplain,  and  the  biiiiks  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  it,  abound  in  this  kimi  oi 
pine,  which  is  partly  floated  down  the  St.  Law. 
rence  to  Q.uebec,aiid  partly  through  the  iiorth-l  done 

era  canal  lo  Albany,  whence  it  is  distributedj  Excuse  my  rnde  .suggestions — iloiibtles.s  the 
down  the  Hudstm.  But  Maine  fiirnislies  about,  subjects  have  occiiiued  your  thoughts  bel«)n'. 
ihree-fourths  of  all  the  white  pine  lumber  ex-j  I  will  only  add.  a  most  int»  resting,  because 
ported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Peiiob-  most  useful,  discovery  has  been  madi'  in  tin- 
scot  river  is  the  centre  of  this  tra<le,  and  bere-j  npper  eotmiry.  to  make  prairie  ;fene«'  l«»r  'JH 
after  must  furnish  the  main  supply  in  the  him-  cents  jM-r  rod — and  I  think  it  will  las-t  lorever. 
her  market.  Throughout  the  northern  slates.  It  is  made  of  ttuliir  sod,  but  in  a  peculiar  way, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  houses  are  builtj  so  as  to  bring  the  grass  wholly  ouisiile.  If  it 
eliielly  of  this  material,  and  the  ornamental;  succeeds,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the  question  al5<>ut 
work  of  nearly  all  the  rest  is  composed  of  it.;  the  immediate  cultivaliim^of  our  lar;:e  prairies  is 
For  masts  and  spars  its  use   is  almost  univer-j  settletl — aufl  millions  of  .acres  in  illinoi»<  can  Ir- 


sal  throughout  the  middle  and  northern-Aiales  ;! 
and  owing  to  its  lightness,  its  loss  couW  not  l»ej 
supplied  without  considerable  ditlicully.     T\k 
Riga  masts  are  said  to  have  more  strength  ; 
but  the  Engli.sh  derive  most  of  those  in  the 


put  iimhT  immediate  cultivation. 

But  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  time. 
Very  respectfuHv,  vour.s, 

J.  M.  Peck. 


merchant  service,  and  yards  and  bowsprits  for ji     The  North  River  is  frozen  over  as  far  down  ag 
the  navy,  from  New.lJrunswick  and  Canada. h-^'Pi^endevi!  Creek,  wiiliin  13  ot  i-l  n«jle«  of  il»e  cUy 
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Apparattts  and  Processes,  by  Robert  Hare, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  [Communicated 
by  the  Author.] 

1.  Apparatus  for  kvolving  Silicon 
FROM  Fluo-silicic  Aciu  Gas. — Into  a  stout 
mahogany  block  as  a  basis,  two  iron  rods,  A, 
A,  arc  so  planted  as  to  extend  pcrpendicU' 
larly,  and  of  course  parallel  to  each  other, 
about  two  feet  in  height.  Upon  these  rods 
two  iron  bars  are  supported  horizontally, 
one,  B,  near  their  upper  extremities,  the 
<  ther  at  the  height  of  about  six  inches  from 
the  wooden  basis.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lower  bar  there  is  a  screw,  D,  having  u  han- 
dle below  the  bar,  and  supporting  above  it 
a  circular  wooden  block.  Into  a  hole  in 
the  upper  iron  bar,  equi.distant  from  the  rods, 
is  inserted  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  C,  which 
at  the  lower  end  screws  into  an  aperture  in 
;i  circular  plate  of  brass,  E,  wliich  is  thus 
supported  horizontally  a  few  inches  below 
the  bar.  By  these  means  room  is  allowed 
for  the  insertion  into  the  cylinder  of  four 
valve  cocks,  each  furnished  with  a  gallows 
screw.  The  cylinder  is  surmounted  by  a 
stuffing  box,  through  which  a  copper  sliding 
rod,  G,  passes  air  tight.  The  bi;ass  plate  is 
turned  and  ground  to  fit  a  bell-glass  of  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  in 
height,  which  is  pressed  up  when  necessary 
between  the  plate  and  the  block  by  the  screw 
D,  supporting  the  block.  Within  the  spftce 
comprised  by  the  bell-glass,  and  on  one  »ido 


of  the  centre  of  the  plate,  two  stout  brass 
wires  are  inserted,  one  of  them  insulated  by 
a  collet  of  leathers,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ig- 
nition, by  a  galvanic  discharge,  «)f  a  small 
arch  of  platina  wire,  which  terminates  them. 
The  sliding  rod,  above-mentioned  as  occupy- 
ing the  stuffing  box,  terminates  below  the 
plate  in  an  elbow,  which  supports  a  cap  at 
right  angles  to  the  rod,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  rod  as  the  platina  wire,  and  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  it  there  is  a  brass  cover,  H,  for 
the  cap,  supported  from  the  plate.  The  ar- 
rangement is  such  that,  by  a  suitable  move- 
mcnt  in  the  sliding  rod,  made  by  grasping  it 
by  the  handle  (.i,  in  which]  it  terminates  ex- 
ternally, the  cu|>|jmay  be  made  either  to  re. 
ceive  into  its  cavity  the  platina  wire,  or  to 
adjust  itself  to  its  cover,  H. 

The  bell  being  removed,  about  sixty  grains 
of  potassium,  in  pieces  not  exceeding  more 
than  fifleen  grains  each,  are  to  be  introduced 
into  the  cup,  which  is  then  to  he  adjusted  to 
the  cover,  and  the  bell  secured.  In  the  next 
place,  by  means  of  the  flexible  lead  tubes, 
P,  P,  P,  P,  and  the  gallows  screws  attached 
to  the  valve  cocks,  establish  a  communica- 
tion se\cr;illy  with  an  air  pump,  a  sclf-rogula- 
ting  reservoir  of  hydri)gen,  a  barometer 
gage,  and  a  jar  over  the  mercurial  cistern 
containing  fluo-silicic  acid  gas.  First,  by 
l{neans  of  the  air  pump  exhaust  the  bell, 
land  in  order  to  wash  out  all  remains  of  at- 
mospheric air,  admit  hydrogen  from  the  re- 
servoir.     Again  exhaust,   and  again   admit 


hydrogen.  Lastly,  exhaust  the  bell  of  hy- 
drogen  and  admit  the  fluo-silicic  acid  ga«.  ■ 
By  means  of  the  gage  the  exhaustion  is  in> 
dicated  and  measured,  and  by  the  same 
means  it  will  be  seen  when  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  within  the  bell  approaches  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
cocks  being  all  closed,  by  means  of  a  calo> 
rimotor,  the  platina  wire  is  to  be  ignited,  and 
the  potassium  brought   into  contact  with  it. 

A  peculiar  deep  red  combustion  ensues, 
evolving  copiously  chocolate  colored  fumes, 
which,  condensing  into  flocks  of  the  same 
hue,  subside  throughout  the  receiver,  (ex« 
cepting  the  color,)  like  snow  in  miniature. 
On  removing  the  bell  ai\cr  the  potassium  is 
consumed,  the  cup  which  held  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  siUcon,  mixed  with  the  flu.- 
oridc  of  potassium,  and  with  this  indeed  the . 
whole  of  the  powder  deposited  is  contami- 
nated. SiUcuret  of  potassium  is  likewise 
formed  in  the  cup,  since  on  tlie  affussion  of 
water  a  fetid  evolution  of  silicuretted  hydro- 
gen ensues.  By  repeated  infusions,  first  in  • 
culd,  and  aderwards  in  boiling  water,  agree>  ; 
ably  to  the  directions  of  Berzelius,  the  sili. 
con  is  left  in  the  state  of  a  brownish  ash.co. 
lored  powder.  ^A.. 

Thus  obtained,  silicon  does  not  l^pear  to 
be  acted  on  either  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  fluo. 
ric,  or  muriatic  acids ;  nor  when  exposed  to 
nitrate  of  potash,  liquified  by  heat.  It  seemi 
to  be  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  fluoric  acid,  which  by  analogy 
we  called  nitro-fluttric  acid :  but  after  expo, 
sure  for  18  hours  to  this  solvent,  a  small  por.^,; 
tion  of  a  black  matter  remained  undissolved. 
This  IS,  in  all  probability,  carbon  derived 
from  the  potassium,  which,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius, when  obtained  by  Brunner's  process, 
is  liable  t«  be  combined  with  carbon.  The 
solution  of  nitro-fluoric  acid,  decanted  from 
the  residual  black  powder  into  a  solution  of 
pcarlash,  gave  a  copious,  white,  gelatinous 
precipitate  like  silex,  which,  when  thrown 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  subsided  un- 
dissolved. When  on  subjecting  the  silicon 
to  red  hot  nitrate  of  potash,  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  the  same  alkali  was  added,  so  as 
to  co-operate  with  the  nitre,  an  explosive  ef- 
fervescence  took  place.  All  the  silicon  dis- 
appeared, and  a  compound  resembling  the  si* 
licate  of  potash  was  produced.  This  ano- 
malous re-action  may  be  ccfnsidered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  silicon. 

The  impression  that  the  black  matter  in- 
soluble in  the  nitro-fluoric  acid  was  carbon, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  afler  the  filicon  . 
had  been  digested  for  some  hours  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  finally  boiled  in  It  to  dryness, 
it  dissolved  in  nitro-fluoric  acid  without  any 

such  residuum,    i »>.■;■••*  "lit  >>' 

y  t  •   -.      . 

2.  Improved  Process  for  the  Evolu- 
tion OF  Boron. — By  means  of  an  appara- 
tus represented  by  the  annexed  engraving-,  I 
have  succeeded  in  evolving  boron  by  the  re- 
action of  potassium  with  vitrified  horacic 
acid  in  vacuo,  without  encountering  the  evil 
of  any  explosive  action,  to  which  the  pro- 
cess  as  heretofore  conducted,  in  plcno,  has 
been  found  liable. 

A  circular  brass  plate  is  prepared,  like  the 
plate  of  an  air  pump,  so  as  to  produce,  with 
any  suitable  receivers  properly  ground,  art 
air-tight  juncture.  It  is  supporte'd  on  the  up^ 
per  end  of  a  hollow  braes  cylinder,  B,  with 
the  bore  of  which  it  has  a  corresponding 
aperture.  The  brass  cylinder  is  about  thx«e 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ux  inches  ia  beigfati 
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being  inserted  at  its  lowerjend  into  a  block 
of  wood  as  a  basis.  This  cylinder  receives 
below,  a  screw,  which  supports  a  copper 
tube,  C,  of  about  two  iuches  in  diameter,  so 
as  to  have  its  axis  concentric  with  that  of 
the  cylinder,  and  to  extend  about  four  inches 
above  the  plate.  The  copper  tube  thus  sup- 
ported is  closed  at  the  upper  termination  by 
a  cup  of  copper,  of  a  shape  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, and  soldered  at  the  upper  edge  to 
(he  edge  of  the  tube  ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  cavity  of  the  cup  is  within  that  of  the 
tube.  Hence  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  ac- 
cessible to  any  body  not  larger  than  the  bore 
of  the  tube,  without  any  communication  ari- 
sing between  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  and  that 
of  any  receiver  placed  upon  the  plate,  over 
the  cup  and  tube,  as  in  the  figure. 

Into  the  side  of  the  cylinder  supporting 
the  plate,  a  valve  cock  is  screwed,  by  means 
of  which,  and  a  flexible  leaden  tube,  a  com- 
munication with  an  air  pump  is  opened,  or 
discontinued,  at  pleasure. 

The  cup  being  first  covered  with  a  por- 
tion  of  the  vitrified  boracic  acid,  as  anhy- 
drous as  possible,  and  finely  pulverized,  the 
potassium  is  introduced,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  a  further  portion  of  the  same 
acid,  two  parts  of  the  potassium  being  used 
for  one  of  the  acid.  A  large  glass  receiver 
is  now  to  be  placed  on  the  plate,  secured  by 
rods,  A,  A,  concentric  with  the  lube  and 
cup  ;  from  the  heat  of  which  the  glass  is  to 
be  protected  by  a  bright  cylinder  of  sheet 
brass,  S,  placed  around  it  so  as  to  be  con- 
centrical  with  the  receiver  and  tube. 

The  apparatus  being  so  prepared,  and  the 
itceiver  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of  the 


air  pump,  an  incandescent  iron  is  introduced 
through  the  bore  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  toucl. 
the  bottom  of  the  copper  cup.  In  a  shori 
time  a  re-action  commences,  which  aiding  the 
influence  of  the  hot  iron,  renders  the  cup 
and  its  contents  red  hot.  A  deep  red  tlamt 
appears  throughout  the  mass,  af^er  which 
the  re-action  lessens  and  the  heat  declines. 

When  the  cup  has  become  cold,  the  air  is 
admitted  into  the  receiver  and  the  contents 
are  washed  with  water.  If  any  of  the  acid 
has  escaped  decomposition,  it  may  be  re 
moved  by  boiling  the  mass  with  a  solution  oi 
potash  or  soda.  After  this  treatment  and  due 
desiccation  a  powder  will  remain,  having  the 
characteristic  color  and  properties  of  boron. 

Tlie  additional  valve  cock,  represented  in 
the  figure,  gives  the  option  of  introducing 
dry  hydrogen  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out 
atmospheric  air,  as  described  in  the  process 
for  silicon. 

;3.   Desckiption  of  the  Valve  Cock,  a 

PEllFECTLy  AIR-TIGHT    SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

coMMOX  Cock,  alluded  to  ix  the  prece- 
DixG  Articles. — This  figure  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  construction  of  a  substitute  for 
a  common  cock,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  a  valve  cock.  It  was  devised 
by  me  about  twenty  years  ago,  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  analogous  contrivances,  and 
seems  upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  fail  than 
any  other  which  I  have  tried.  The  engrav. 
ing  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
valve  cock.  At  a  is  a  piston  with  a  collar 
enclosed  in  the  stuffing  box  h,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  air-tight  by  means  of  oiled  leather. 
Hence  the  piston  may  be  turned  or  made  to 
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revolve  on  its  axis,  while  incapable  of  other 
motiun.  I'pon  tiie  cud  of  the  piston  a  thread 
for  a  screw  is  cut,  which  fits  into  a  female 
^crew  in  the  brass  prism  f,  so  as  to  cause 
this  prism  to  upproach  to,  or  retreat  from  a 
beariVig,  covered  by  leather,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  perforation,  o  o,  communica- 
ting with  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  instni- 
mcnt.  'lliis  orifice  is  surrounded  by  the 
male  screw  d,  so  that  by  means  of  this  screw 
:he  vaive-cock  may  be  fastened  into  an  ap- 
propriate aperture,  properly  fitted  to  receive 
it,  subjecting  an  interposed  leather  to  such 
pressure  as  to  create  with  it  an  air-tight 
|uncture.  The  prism  c  has  two  of  its  four 
edges  cut  off  (see  fig  2)  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
passage  by  it,  reaching  to  the  lateral  perfo- 
ration terminating  in  another  orifice,  over 
which  there  is  a  gallows  screw,  g.  By- 
means  of  this  gallows  screw,  when  requisite; 
a  brass  knob,  such  as  that  represented  by 
fig.  3,  soldered  to  a  leaden  pipe,  may  be 
fastened  to  the  valve  cock.  The  juncture  is 
rendered  air  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw  in  the  gallows,  upon  a  leather  which 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  the  nipple  n. 
The  method  last  mentioned  of  producing 
an  air-tight  juncture,  was  contrived  by  me 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  proves  to  be  of 
very  great  utility.  There  is  no  other  mode 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  making  a  per- 
fectly air-tijiht  communication,  between  the 
cavities  previously  separated,  at  all  compa- 
rable to  this  in  facility. 


Gardkxs  of  Ships. — To  sow  in  the  teni- 
perate  zone  and  reaj)  between  the  troj)ics,  is 
a  somewhat  singular  thing.  Yet  it  is  con- 
stantly done.  For  our  great  East  India  ships, 
in  imitation  of  the  Dutcli,  who  first  introtluccd 
the  practice,  have  little  salad  gardens  in  flat 
wooden  boxes  on  their  jX)ops,  where  the  sc«d, 
acted  upon  by  a  heat  increasing  daily,  shoots 
up  in  a  surprizingly  rapid  manner.  In  these 
gardens  the  number  of  crops  in  the  year  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  spot  on  earth,  bt 
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the  gardeuers,  if  so  miiuled,  can  command  al- 
most any  temperature. 

American  Silk, — On  the  supposition  that  we 
Iiavp  annually  imported  silk  to  the  amount  oi 
four  millions  dollars,  since  1770,  when  the  first 
filature  of  silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
the  whole  amount  of  this  would  be  262,000,000. 
Had  this  quantity  been  raised  and  manufactured 
in  this  country,  a  far  greatcj  number  of  our 
people  would  have  been  employed  than  has 
been  in  the  business  attending  its  importation. 
The  following  we  take  from  a  communication 
to  the  Genesee  Farmer  : 

"  In  1770  a  fdature  was  established  in  Phila- 
phia,  and  premiums  announced. 

♦*  In  1771,  about  2.'K)0  lbs.  were  brouglit  there 
To  reel.  The  ladies  in  particular  gave  much  at 
tention  to  the  subject ;  a«  early  as  1770,  Su- 
sunna  Wright,  of  Lancaster  county,  at  Colura 
bia,  made  a  piece  of  mantua  of  60  yards  in  length 
from  her  own  cocoons.  To  give  eclat  to  these 
Colonial  designs,  the  Q.ueen  of  Great  Britain 
gave  her  patronage  by  deigning  to  appear  in  a 
Court  dress  from  this  AmericaH  Silk.  Yes,  in 
American  Silk  !  but  at  the  present  day  all  our 
silk  dresses,  and  even  our  ornaments  for  public 
buildings,  must  be  imported.  •  Grace  Fisher,  a 
minister  among  Friends,  made  considerable  silk 
stuff;  a  piece  of  her's  was  presented  by  Cover- 
nor  Dickinson  to  the  celebrated  Catharine  Ma- 
cauly.'  Many  ladies,  before  the  Revolution, 
wore  dresses  of  American  Silk." 

An  Improvement  in  the  Mode  op  Raising 
Annual  Flowxr  Seeds. — Afler  sowing  the 
patch  of  seeds,  and  covering  it  with  fine  moist 
soil,  place  a  garden-pot  inversely  over  it,  until 
the  seeds  have  struck  root  ;  then  raise  the  pot 
up  two  or  three  inches,  keeping  it  thus  sup- 
ported for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove  it 
entirely.  The  pot  not  only  keeps  the  soil  moist, 
but  by  the  sun  heating  the  pot,  the  seeds  come 
up  much  more  quickly  than  otherwise  they 
would   do,    in  consequence   of  which  the  BCedB 

need  not  be  sown  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or 
upwards.  The  young  plants  are  therefore  less 
exposed  to  injury  from  cold  or  late  spring  frosts. 
Hollow  tiles,  instead  of  pots,  answer  equally 
well,  except  that  where  mice  are,  they  have  ex- 
cess to  the  ends. — [Gardener's  Mag.] 

Wool  in  England. — Mr.  Arthur  Young 
calculated  the  number  of  sheep  in  England 
alone  af  nearly  29  millions,  and  the  value  of  the 
whole  growth  and  labor  of  wool  produced  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  jC17,<)9.'>,529,  fur- 
nishing employment  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people.  However,  if  we  estimate  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
13rit<iin  at  28  millions,  producing  at  an  average 
of  five  pounds  weight  of  wool  each,  or  140 
millions  of  pounds  in  all,  equal  to  583,3JM  packs, 
J  Hd  worth  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  lb.,  or  jl'8  per 
pack,  £4,686,664.,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be 
pretty  near  the  tnith.  There  is  also  imported 
into  Ehgistid  from  Germany,  Spain,  New  South 
Wales,  and  other  countries,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  foreign 
wool.  The  value  of  this  wool  may  be  estimated 
at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  English  wool  ;  we 
will,  therefore,  take  it,  on  an  average,  to  be 
worth  Is.  per  pound,  or  j£l,25(),(KK) ;  the  value 
of  English  and  foreign  wool  manufactured  in 
England  will  therefore  be  je5,936,6()4.  If  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  is  quadrupled  by  the 
labor  employed  in  manufacturing  it  into  cloth, 
the  growth  and  labor  together  will  amount  to 
nearly  24  millions  sterling,  of  which  nearly 
one  half  is  exported  in  a  manufactured  state, 
the  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  Ignited 
Kingdom. 

Wine  from  the  Common  Bramble, — Five 
measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of  honey, 
and  six  of  water,  boiled,  strained,  and  left  to 
ferment,  then  boiled  again  and  put  in  caaks  to 
I'erment,  ar«  «sid  to  produce  nn  exeeilent  wine 


lln  France,  the  color  of  wine  is  often  rendered 
darker  by  a  mixture  of  blackberries  with  grapes. 
— [Recueil  InduBtriel.] 
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HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Lcgialaturc  of  New  York  convened  oo  Tues- 
day. Lieut.  Gov.  Tracey  took  the  chair  in  the  Se- 
nate, and  thirty  Senators  answered  to  their  names. 

In  the  Assembly,  124  members  appeared,  and  bal- 
loted for  Speaker.  Wm.  Baker,  of  Otsego,  was  cho. 
sen,  receivine  113  voles.  Philip  Reynolds,  jr.,  was 
appointed  Clerk  ;  Daniel  Dygert,  Sergeant  at  Arms  ; 
Alonzo  Crosby,  Door  Keeper ;  and  Samuel  Camp- 
bell, Assistant  Door  Keeper. 

In  both  Itouses,  rcfoluiions  to  provide  the  mem- 
bers with  newspapers  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  two 
daily  papers  for  each,  were  passed.  The  Governor's 
Message  was  received  and  read,  and  then  both 
Houses  adjournad. 

The  Governor's  Message  is  of  most  inconvenient 
and  unproiitablc  length.  It  is  a  mistake  in  every 
sense  thus  to  spin  out  the^e  annual  communications, 
converting  them,  as  it  were,  into  elementary  treati-l 
ses  upon  every  subject  they  may  touch.  Bating  this 
objection,  the  message  of  Governor  Marcy,  confines, 
itself  as  it  should  do,  to  State  affairs  ;  and  of  themi 
it  gives  a  flattering,  though  we  doubt  notf-^ost  view. 

The  State  Prisons  more  than  support  themselves, 
and    the  number   of  convicts   is  decreasing.     Thej 
Public  Schools  embrace,  it  would  seem,  more  thanl 
half  a  million  scholars.     The  Canal  receipts  exceed  | 
largely  those  of  former  vcars;  and  the  Canal  fund| 
after  buying  up  a   million  and  a   half  of  the   Stock 
at  a  high  premium,  will,  in  two  years,  be  equal  to  (he 
whole  outstanding  debt.     Flattermg  as  is  this  per- 
spective— in  regard  to  new    routes  of  internal  im- 
provement, the  Governor  advises  a  cautious  course. 
So  too,  in  respect  of  the  the  numerouB  applications 
Tot  new  Banks,  he  warns  against  the  perils  of  ex- 
cess.     With  these  few  remarks — and  we  have  room 
for  no  more — we  dismiss  the  Message. 

Naval  Lyceum. — Messrs.  Teller  Turell  and  Co. 
have  presented  to  this  institution  three  fine  engrav- 
ings, in  superb  frames.  One  of  Morghen't  last 
supper,  one  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  one  of  Washington. 

PiTTSBURc;n,  Jan  2. — Our  River  Navigation. — A 
tricnd  has  handed  us  a  statement  oi  the  steamboat 
navigation  during  the  last  month.  During  the  month 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  boats  were  not  inter- 
rupted during  a  single  day — and  there  is  now  as  little 
prospect  of  the  closing  of  our  river  as  there  was  in 
October. 

Arrivals,  ...  80 

Departures,  .  -  -  74 

.  •'■  [GazeUe.]     j 

The  President  has  recognized  Thomas  Dixon  asi 

Consul,  ad  interim,  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

for  the  port  of  Boston.     He  has  also  recognized  F,.' 

A.  Homer,  as  Consul  of  Belgium,  at  Boston.     Also,! 

Henry  Lefeburc,  as  Consul  of  Belgium,  at  Charles. | 
ion,  S.  C.     Also,   C.   F.  Ilorer,   as  Consul   of  tlie 

Grand  Duke  of  Buden,  at  New  York.  '. 

j 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Bircc  ; 
tors  of  the  United  Stales  Bank,  for  the  ensuing  year  '• 
Nicholas  Diddle,         Daniel  W.  Cox,    '  \ 

Manuel  Eyre,  John  Bolton.         .  •.  ,.    ,        j 

Ambrose  White,         John  R  Nrff, 
William  Piatt, 
Jno.  Goddard, 

Robert  Lenox,  of  New  York, 
John  Rathbone,  Jr.  N.  York, 
den.  Huffman,  of  Maryland, 
Ronrell  L,  Colt,  Maryland, 
Jno.  Poller,  of  S.  Carolina. 

Those  ill  italics  are  new  Directors. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  has  been  reelected  PreaU 
dent  ef  th«  Bank  of  tho  United  Stater. 


John  Sergeant, 
James  C.  Fisher, 
John  S.  Henry, 
Charles  Chauncey, 
Mnuhew  Newkirk, 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
John  Holmes, 
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The  Banks. — The  abstract  of  the  returns  of  B«nka 
in  Massachusetts,  showing  the  state  of  said  Banks, 
on  the  tirst  Saturday  of  October,  1833,  prepared  for 
(he  use  of  the  Legislature,  was  distributed  this  mom- 
ini;.  We  learn  from  this  document  that  on  the  day 
mentioned  the  state  of  the  Banks  was  as  follows: 
Capital  Stock  paid  in  •38.236,250  00 

Bills  in  circulation      •  .      .;:  v         7,889,110  67 

Net  Profits  on  hand  1,293,379  54 

Balances  due  to  oiher  Banks        '  2,881,447  50 

Cash  deposited,  &c.  not  bearing  interest  3,716,183  37 
Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest  7,949,440  53 

Due  from  the  Banks  52  130,113  1 1 

Gold,  rilver,  Slc.  in  Banks  922,309  84 

Real  Estate  791,821  77 

Bills  of  Banks  in  this  State  *  1,646,3  9  53 

Bills  of  Banks  elsewhere  250,052  43 

Balances  due  from  other  Banks  3,363,716  29 

Due  to  the  Banks,  excepting  balances    45,2i91,003  09 
Total  resources  of  the  Banks  52,132.218  69 

Amount  of  last  dividend  832,325  00* 

••       "  reserved  profits  709,438  8S: 

Debts  secured  by  pledge  of  stock  847,549  54 

"     due,  and  considered  doubtful  207,239  11 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  uf  capital  of  the  Banks,, 
as  existing  when  dividend  was  made,  3andl-14*f  I 
per  cent,  nearly.—  [Transcript.] 

A  fire  broke  out  at  mid-night  on  Wednesday  last, 
in  the  wing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  allotted 
to  the  insane.  Happily,  the  inmates  were  all  remov. 
ed  in  safety,  to  another  part  of  the  building,  and 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished  by  the  fire, 
men.  Great  praise  is  awarded  to  Mifflin  Wistar, 
a  young  physician,  resident  in  the  Hospital,  tor  his 
coolness,  and  l4re  good  arrangements  immediately 
adopted  by  htm  for  the  safety  of  his  helpless  pa. 
tients. 

The  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  this  moniing  ann*un. 
ces  on  the  authoritir  of  a  letter  from  Matanzas,  tho 
death  there  on  the  14ih  uit.:  of  Col.  Dewitt  ClinUn 
son  of  the  late  governor  Chnton. 

•'  Domestic  Manners." — Mrs.  Trollope  was  re. 
cently  brought  before  the  London  Police  for  unmer- 
cifully beating  a  female  domestic.  We  suppose  that 
the  old  hag's  dislike  of  American  •■  help,"  grew  out 
of  their  refusal  to  be  flogeed. — The  Yankees  are 
peculiar  in  their  "  notions"  about  flogging.  One 
way  and  another,  Jonathan's  doggedness  upon  this 
point,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  John 
Bull.— [Albany  Evening  Journal.] 

LITEKARY  N011CE8. 

No.  IX. 
Cleaveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  15..  -^ 
I  took  my  passage  in  the  stage  for  this  place 
early  in  the  evening  three  days  since,and  baring 
at  a  late  hour  bade  adieu  to  more  than  one 
whose  friendship  1  trust  will  not  be  the  less 
enduring,  that  it  was  made  in  so  brief  a  space 
of  time,  retired  to  my  chamber  to  catch  a  nap 
before  my  morning's  ride.  The  clock  waa 
striking  three,  when,  at  the  call  of  the  porter,  I 
arose,  and  descended  to  the  bar-room.  The 
attentive  landlord  himself  in  waiting,  was 
ruminating  before  a  large  coal  fire,.and  stretch- 
ed upon  the  floor  in  a  corner,  lay  the  tired  do- 
mestic, who,  having  just  fulfilled  a  part  of  bis 
duty  in  calling  the  various  stage  passengers, 
was  catching  a  dog-nap  in  the  interval  of  the 
stage's  calling.  The  flavor  of  last  night's  po- 
tations still  hung  around  the  scene  of  so  many 
symposia,  and  the  fragrance  of  more  than  one 
recently  smoked  segar  stole,  charged  with  the 
aroma  of  whiskey, upon  the  senses.  Cold  as  it 
was,  I  was  not  sorry  to  snuff  a  less  scenteA 
atmosphere,  as  each  stage  that  passed  the 
house  in  succession  hurried  me  vainly  to  the 
door.  My  own  proper  vehicle  came  at  last,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  stage  lamps,  the  only  ones 
by  the  by,  which  shone  through  the  sleeping 
city,  I  swung  myself  to  the  driver's  box,  and 
took  the  traveller's  favorite  seat  by  his  side. — . 
It  was  as  dark  as  Erebus  when  we  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Alleghany,  and  looking  back 
when  we  had  passed  the  gate,  and  were  turning 
into  the  villaj^e,  I  could  distinguish  nothing  of 
the  city  opposite,  but  the  red  glare  of  a  furnace 
which  shot  out  from  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
glowed  an  inverted  pyramid  of  light  upon  iti 
waters.   Keening  on  our  way,  the  maHire  walJt 
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of  the  state  prison,  with  their  circular  towers 
and  octangular  area,  frowned  like  some  old 
Moorish  castle  over  our  path,  as  we  drove  be- 
lieath  their  dun-colored  battlements,  and  pas 
sed  the  last  enrirons  of  Pittsburg.  It  was,  I 
confess,  with  some  softness  of  heart  that  1  bade 
a  last  adieu  to  a  spot  where  the  politeness  and 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  had  made  my 
time  pass  so  pleasantly.  I  must,  however, 
have  been  <ie  trap  among  my  new  acquaint 
ances,  had  I  remained  much  longer :  for  in 
PittslHirg  every  one  is  so  occupied  with  busi- 
neM)  that  the  time  bestowed  in  attentions  to  a 
stranger  is  a  sacrifice  ofsotne.  importance.  I 
have  since  been  much  vexed  to  find,  in  looking 
over  ray  papers  here,  that  a.  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, from  a  most  flattering  source,  to  the  U.  S. 
officer  now  commanding  at  Pittsburg  escaped 
me  untirely.  f  was]  chagrined  the  more,  in- 
asmuch as  I  should  both  like  to  have  visited 
the  arsenal,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  valued  officer,  who  has  charge  of  it.  I  had 
not,  however,  this  reflection  to  annoy  me  as, 
wrapped  up  warmly,  I  now  rode  along,watching 
the  cheerful  dawn  streaking  the  ea§t  with 
pencillings  of  light,  and  dappling  with  ruddy 
rlys  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Ohio.  As  the 
morning  gradually  broke,  I  discovered  that  the 
banks  of  tne  river  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance from  what  they  did  when  I  sailed  along 
them  ten  days  before.  The  November%inds 
had  been  at  work  in  the  woods.  The  gorgeous 
panoply  of  Autumn  no  longer  hung  on  the  forest 
The  trees  stood  bare  in  the  growing  sunlight, 
and  the  thick  strewn  dead  leaves  rustled  to  the 
tread  of  the  grey  squirrel,  that  leaped  from  the 
naked  boughs  by  the  road  side. 

We  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a  low  log-built 
shantee,  within  a  stone's  thr»w  of  the  river, 
and  being  asked  into  a  narrow  chamber,  half 
parlor  half  kitchen,  I  had  for  the  first  time  an 
opportunity,  as  we  collected  around  the  break- 
fast   table,   to  survey  my   fellow    passengers 
They  were  chiefly  plain  people,  small  farmers 
»nd  g^razicrs,  returning  perhaps   from  market, 
Where  they  had  beea  to  part  with  their  produce. 
Their  manner,  like  most  of  my  countrymen  of 
the  same  class,  was  grave  and  decorous  at  table 
to  a  degree  approaching  to  solemnity,  though 
they  ate    with    the   rapidity   characteristic   of 
Americans  at  their  meals.     The  ceremony  of 
the  board  commenced  by  the  oldest  man  in  the 
company's  taking  a  beef  slake  before  him,  and 
cultmg  it  into  small  pieces  with  his  own  knife 
and  fork.      He  then  passed  the  dish  around  to 
to  each,  and  finally  when  all  were  served,  help- 
ed himself.      The  bread  was  in  the  same  way 
circulated  by  the  youngest  of  the  company,  and 
then  each  having  as  fair  a  start  as  his  neighbor, 
we  all  fell  t6  turork  with  a  lustihood  that  would 
have  done  beef-eating  Queert  Bess  good  to  have 
witnessed.     The   appetites   o^_  those   present, 
were  generally  sharpened  by  themorning's  ride ; 
and,  maugre  the  huge  piles  of  buckwheat  cakes 
that  smoked  along  the  board,  flanked  each  by  a 
cold  apple  pie,  the  beef  stake  was  decidedly  the 
favorite  dish  ;    and   was  meted  out  again  and 
again,  by  the  same  knife  and  fork  that  played  a 
private  part  the  whiles  for  the  stout  /eoman 
who^thus  plied  them  for  the  public   good. — 
Ypur  banbox  bred  elegant,  who  was  ignorant 
that  the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  the  two  most 
polite  people  in  the  world,  thrust  their  fingers 
into   the   reeking  bowl  of  oUa  podrida,  or  the 
shioking  dish  of  pilau — while.  Hike  our   sturdy 
Pennsylvanian,    they  always  help  their  fellow 
travellers  of  the  caravanserai,  or  posada  before 
attending  to  themselves— might  have  turned  up 
hia  nose  in  a  transport  of  TroUopism  at  such 
refinement.    The  charge  of  vulgarity,  however, 
would  rest  only  with  him,  who,  mistaking  the 
conventional   rules  of  society  for  the  essential 
principles   of  politeness,  should  measure   the 
manners  of  strangers  by   the  standard  of  his 
own  narrow  circle.     There  was  but  one  of  my 
fellow  passengers,  I  observed,  who  ate  with  his 
fork.     He  was  better  dressed  and  sat  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest,  interchanging   with  them 
U9a«  of  the  homely  but  heariy  civilities,  which 


they  profl^red  to  each  other.  I  set  him  down 
as  some  Eastern  shop-keeper,  who,  though  he 
might  have  been  envied  by  a  Chinese  for  the 
chcp-stick  dexterity  with  which  he  managed 
to  chuck  the  particles  of  food  into  his  mouth 
from  a  two  pronged  fork,  might  better  have 
passed  the  time,  spent  in  acquiring  his  slight 
of  hand,  in  gaining  real  good  breeding,  from 
those  whom  he  evidently  sat  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  far  beneath  him. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  we  stopped  soon  after 
to  change  horses  at  Economy.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  having  even  five  minutes  to 
look  through  this  celebrated  village,  where 
the  German  Rapp  has  so  successfully  raised  a 
community,  who  labor  in  common,  and  own 
all  their  property  only  as  trust  members  of  a 
corporation.  I  saw  hardly  as  much  of  the 
town,  thus  passing  its  suburbs  inland,  as  when 
sailing  by  thejfront  on  the  Ohio.  It  struck 
me  as  remarkably  neat,  however,  and  it  being 
Sunday,  a  perfect  silence  seemed  to  reign  over 
the  village.  Rapp,  I  believe,  unlike  most  of 
his  co-community-mongers,  retains  religion, 
not  only  as  incident  to,  but  an  essential  feature 
of,  his  system.  Had  It  been  otherwise,  the  at- 
tempt to  form  such  an  establishment  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  as  it  has.  Religion  I 
believe  to  be  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind — 
the  only  one  except  that  of  self-preservation, 
with  which  we  are  constituted.  It  is  a  feel 
ing  which  as  palpably  ppmpts  us  to  seek  a 
God  and  to  worship  hith,  as  does  the  instinct 
of  a  bird  suggest  the  season  of  building  her 
nest  and  the  materials  of  its  construction. 
The  form  of  her  frail  fabric  varies  indeed  with 
the  climate  in  which  it  is  built,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  winged  artificer.  But  the  haugh- 
ty temples  of  Heathenism,  the  sumptuous 
mosques  of  the  Mussulman,  and  the  Christian's 
humbler  house  of  worship,  may  each  find  a 
semblance  on  the  towering  cliffs  or  tall  tree 
top,  where  birds  of  prey  alone  will  build — in 
the  embowered  copse  where  the  luxurious  dove 
delights  to  brood,  or  mid  the  lowly  rushes 
where  the  lapwing's  fragile  nest  is  made. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  stolid  race  of  birds  who 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  barren  shore,  leav- 
ing the  sun  to  vivify  or  the  sea  to  scatter  their 
contents  as  chance  may  determine.  But  stu- 
pid as  their  offspring  must  he  be,  who,  in  con- 
structing an  oviary,  made  no  provision  for.  the 
interesting  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  species, 
because  this  particular  genus  is  so  coarsely 
constituted.  Let  us  thank  Heaven,  when, 
thinking  of  the  privileges  of  which  the  intru- 
sive bigotry  of  foreign  infidels  at  times  would 
strip  us,  that  in  our  free  forest,  and  there  are 
fields,  hills,  and  groves,  where  religion,  un- 
shackled as  a  new-fledged  bird,  may  build  her 
altars  how  and  where  she  pleases. 

Our  route  continuing  alon£^  the  river,  we 
soon  passed  a  fine  elevated  field  on  the  bank, 
where  Gen.  Wayne — or  Mad  Antony,  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  called — encamped  with  his 
army  that  encountered  the  Indians  so  success- 
fully near  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes. 

The  stone  fireplaces  of  the  soldiery,  now 
overgrown  with  turf,  were,  with  a  few  other 
scattered  marks  of  the  encampment,  discerni 
ble  upon  the  ground  ;  and  they  suggested  to 
one  of  the  passengers  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  General  having  one  of  his  men 
tried  and  shot  for  desertion  because  he  had 
without  permission  from  his  officer,  accompa- 
nied an  only  brother,  his  visiter  at  the  camp, 
a  few  miles  on  his  return  home.  The  exam- 
ple was  a  terrible  one,  but  the  condition  of 
Wayne's  army,  from  which  the  men  were  daily 
dropping  ofi",  strongly  required  it ;  and,  I  con- 
fess, that  in  military  affairs  I  respect  the  firm- 
ness equal  to  such  an  occasion  too  much  to 
merge  my  admiration  of  the  unblenching  dis- 
ciplinarian in  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
sufferer. 

We  reached  the  thriving  town  of  Beaver 
about  noon,  and  crosiiing  the  creek  of  the  same 
name  by  a  high  wooden  bridge,  struck  inland, 
aod  iQon  ]oit  ^l^ht  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  in 


the  broken  country  that  here  approaches  its 
banks.  A  cold  shower  drove  me  for  protection 
inside  of  the  stage,  and  there  wrapped  up  as 
comfortably  as  I  could,  I  passed  the  night.  The 
passengers  had  gradually  dropped  off  along  the 
road,  leaving  only  a  solitary  country  merchant 
and  myself.  We  beguiled  the  time  for  a  while 
in  conversation,  and  then, as  midnight  came  on, 
and  he  grew  drowsy,  1  resigned  myself  to  the 
same  influence  that  had  begun  to  send  sounds 
any  thing  but  musical  from  his  "  innocent 
nose."  Awaking  with  the  sun,  I  found  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  new  clearings,  the 
road  leading  through  a  level  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  having  its  sides  faced 
beyond  the  fields  with  trees,  whose  tall  stems 
and  interlacing  summits  stood  like  giants  lock- 
ing arms  along  the  highway.  I  must  now  be 
in  Ohio,  thought  I,  and  I  was  right.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  magnificent  vegetation  was  strik- 
ing even  at  this  season  ;  but  after  riding  for 
half  a  day  along  such  a  wood,  with  not  a  val- 
ley to  break  the  view,  nor  a  hill  to  bound  it,  it 
could  not  but  be  monotonous.  We  passed  two 
lakes  in  the  course  of  our  ride,  approaching 
one  of  them  near  enough  for  me  to  see  that  it 
was  a  clear  sheet  of  water,  with  a  pretty  yellow 
sand  beach.  But,  though  shut  up  by  woods,  it 
wanted  entirely  the  wild  yet  gentle  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  lakes  I  have  seen  among  and  near 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  ;  much  less  could 
it  boast  of  the  savage  grandeur  of  those  which 
form  the  sourcess  of  that  princely  river. 

The  most  interesting  objects  on  this  route 
are  decidedly  the  growing  towns  and  hamlets 
which  abound  along  the  road.  Some  of  them 
have  been  manufactured  only  this  season,  and 
it  is  really  surprizing  to  see  the  rude  log  huts 
of  two  years  back  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
tasteful  looking  dwelling  of  yesterday,  like  the 
old  and  new  branches  of  one  flourishing  tree ; 
brick  churches  and  taverns  with  handsome 
porticoes  the  while  sprouting  up  in  the  same 
field  of  stumps.  In  one  village  called  Hudson, 
particularly,  where  by  the  way  much  good  taste 
IS  exhibited  in  the  private  hout^es,  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  said  to  be  as  percepti- 
ble as  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  sea  board.  I 
could  not,  however,  discover  a  palpable  growth 
in  the  place  from  the  time  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
till  hurried  away  from  table  by  the  call  of  the 
stage-driver.  This  though  might  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
despatched  our  meal,  or  to  my  optic  nerves  not 
having  yet  gained  the  true  western  nicety.  I 
shall  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  practis- 
ing over  a  rifle  barrel. 

We  reached  Cleaveland  during  a  heavy 
shower  long  after  nightfall.  The  roar  of 
the  surf  reminded  me  of  Rockaway,  and 
the  first  view  of  Lake  Erie  the  next  morn- 
ing was  really  grateful  to  my  eyes.  I  felt 
while  walking  along  the  high  esplanade  of 
turf  which  here  forms  its  banks,  and  upon 
which  the  town  is  built,  like  one  who  has  just 
come  out  of  a  pent-up  chamber  into  the  full 
and  free  air  of  heaven.  The  effect  of  coming 
on  such  a  wide  expanse  of  w'ater  when  just 
emerging  from"  the  forrest,  is  much  greater 
than  when,  after  long  riding  through  an  open 
country,  you  view  the  ocean  stretched  beyond 
its  shining  beach. 

Cleaveland  is  very  prettily  situated  upon  the 
lake.  The  Cayuhoea  makes  a  bend  around  a 
high  bluff  as  it  passes  into  the  inland  sea 
which  receives  its  waters,  and,  on  the  level 
peninsula  thus  formed,  is  built  the  town.  The 
harbor,  naturally  an  indifferent  one,  has  been 
much  improved  by  running  out  a  pier  from 
either  side  of  the  river,  where  it  debouches 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  there  being  now  but  few 
better  ports  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  Cleave- 
land must  become  one  of  the  most  important 
places  on  its  waters.  The  adjacent  region 
IS,  I  believe,  not  remarkably  well  suited  to  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  but  there  is  an 
tract  of  the  most  fertile  country  inland  wj 
looks  to  Cleaveland  for  the  chief  outlet  ot  i|s 
products.    This  will  account  for  the  npiA  rif* 
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o(  property  here,  which  is  almost  incredible, 
building  lots  in  some  places  commanding  now 
as  many  thousands  as  they  did  hundreds  of 
doll&rs  five  years  since.  The  town,  which  can 
already  boast  of  a  public  library,  a  fine  church, 
two  capital  taverns,  and  many  handsome  pri- 
vate dwellings,  is  laid  out  with  broad  streets 
and  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre.  The  busi- 
ness part  is  as  yet  beneath  the  bluff,  where  a 
single  winding  street  runs  along  the  bank  of 
the  liver  toward  the  lake ;  but  the  main  street 
above  is  already  the  scene  of  much  bustle,  and 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  that  below  as 
Broadway  does  to  South  street  in  your  city. 

I  have  been  happy  here  to  meet  with  some 
old  school  fellows  settled  in  the  place — where 
indeed  among  our  wandering  people  can  one 
tread  without  finding  an  acquaintance  ? — and 
this  morning  I  was  agreeably  surprized  by  find- 
ing an  English  groom  waiting  at  the  door  for 
me  with  a  fine  saddle  horse,  and  mentioning 
that  my  friend,  its  owner,  would  soon  join  me 
me  with  another.  We  first  rode  out  through 
a  clearing,  back  of  the  village,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pretty  prospect  of  the  Cayuhoga  winding 
through  a  piece  of  rich  meadow  land  below  us, 
and  affording,  as  the  high  grounds  recede  at  its 
entrance  into  into  the  lake,  n  striking  view  of 
Erie  in  the  distance.  Returning  upon  our 
tracks,  we  passed  the  village  on  the  east,  and 
then  rode  westerly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  banks,  which  are  high  and  covered  with 
sod  on  the  top,  are  here   composed  of  clay  and 

travel:  on  the  surface  they  appear  perfectly 
rm,  but  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  along 
shore  they  have  sunken,  or  are  sinking,  to  the 
breadth  of  about  300  feet  and  slid  off  into  the 
lake,  whose  waters  thus  swallow  building  lots 
worth  an  immense  amount  of  money.  The 
canse  is  believed  to  lie  in  quicksands  beneath, 
and  it  offers  a  singular  phenomenon  to  stand 
on  the  shore  below,  and  marking  the  sunken 
platforms  of  earth  behind,  you  see  where  half 
an  acre  of  clay  has  risen  through  the  sandy 
beach  in  front,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

The  treacherous  attributes  of  the  shore  sug- 

fested  tp  my  companion,  who,  though  young, 
as  been  a  traveller  in  his  day,  an  incident  he 
witnessed  while  journeying  through  some  of 
the  remote  provinces,  which  would  make  no 
feeble  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Weir  or  Inman. 
He  had  ridden  with  an  English  gentleman  for 
many  hours  through  an  unsettled  country  where 
not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  obtained  for 
their  horses,  when,  coming  suddenly  upon  a 
clear  stream  sparkling  over  its  bed  of  yellow 
sand,  their  weary  beasts  sprang  forward  simul- 
taneously to  drmk  from  the  grateful  current 
A  break  in  the  bank  caused  their  riders  to  rein 
up  and  dismount,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
the  loosened  reins  in  their  hands,  while  their 
horses  stepped  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
brook.  The  American,  finding  that  the  deceit- 
ful bottom  yielded  as  soon  as  touched,  jerked 
his  terrified  beast  from  the  fatal  spot,  while  as 
yet  his  fore  feet  were  only  immersed  in  the 
quicksand.  But  the  horse  of  the  Knglishnian, 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  water,  made  but 
one  step  to  destruction.  He  sunk  floundering 
to  his  shoulders  before  an  effort  could  be  made 
to  rescue  him  ;  and  then,  as  in  struggles  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  engulfing  pool,  he 
heaved  his  broad  chest  high  above  its  surface, 
the  sucking  sands  drew  his  quarters  in  a  mo- 
ment beneath  them.  The  nostrils  of  the  suf- 
fering animal  dilated  with  the  fierce  death  en- 
counter, and  giving  that  hideous  cry — 

"  Th:  cry  of  ■teedn  ihiit  nhriek  in  agniiy," 
he  tossed  his  head  frantically  above  his  sjrcedy 
grave — his  mane  fluttered  for  a  moment  on  the 
shallow  water,  andjhe  bed  of  the  stream  closed 
over  him  for  ever.  H. 

HirroRT  OF  the    Hartford  Convkktion,  with  a 
review  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern 
nent,  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812 — by  Theodore 
DwioHT,  Secretary  of  the  Convention.     1   vol.  8vo 
pp.  450.     New  York  :  N.  &  J.  Whits.— If  hietory  be 


philosophy  teaching  by  example,  wc  have  in  this  book 
a  lesson  which  should  not  be  lost  on  the  present  and 
future  generations.  The  ovenU  of  which  it  treats  may 
now  be  considered  dispasaiouately,  and  so  completely 
historical,  as  not   to    disturb  any  existing  relations 
of  parties  or   partisans.     These,  indeed,   since    the 
day  of  the  Ilarttord  Convention,  have  undergone  soj 
completes  fusion,  that  many  of  its  most  vehement! 
supporters  are  now  found  as  vehement  in  behalf  of j 
Ithe  distinguished  soldier,  who,  according  to  his  owhj 
|declarntion,  would  have  hanged  all  the  members  of| 
I  that  Convention  uneler  "the  second  section" — or  any 
jother  he   liked  better.     A   generation  of  men  have 
I  passed  from  the  stage  since  that  epoch  ;  and  by  far 
ithe  greater  portion  ot  those  who  now  by  their  votes 
'determine  the  march  and  character  of  this  govern, 
jmeni,  are   of  on  entirely  new  generation.     To  the 
lactorson  the  political  scene   of  that  day,  they  may 
therefore  be  said  to  stand  in  the}  light  of  posterity, 
jand  should  judge   with  the  impartiality  of  posterity 
Ithe  acts  and  motives  ot  those  times.     To  all  capable 
'of  so  judging,  we    hazard    nothing  in    saying,  that 
j  they  will  derive  from    Mr.  Dwight's  buok,  certainly 
instruction  as  to  many  interesting  historical   points, 
jand  as  certainly  in  our  judgment,  the  conviction  that 
jthrough  party  prejudice  and  passion,  and  the  excite- 
iment  of  a  state  of  war,  the  greatest  injustice   has 
jbcen  done  to  the  motives,  characters  and  acts  of  the 
idistinguishedaud  able  men  who  composed  the  Hart, 
[ford  Convention.     We  give   this   opinion   with    the 
jmore   confidence,  because  we    have  ourselves  felt 
land  surrrndered  to  the  force  of  the  evidence    here 
^brought  together  and  dispUyed  with  full  effect,  that 
in  ne  way  and  at  no  time  was  any  project  entertained 
(or  proposition  uttered  by  that  Convention,  or  any  of 
its  members,    inconsistent  with  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the    Union.      From    peculiar    circum. 
stances,  and,  though  disapproving   the   war,  being 
then    with  a  militia  command  in  tba  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  eager  in  common  with  every  Am* 
rican  to  resent  and  avenge  the  outrages  perpetrating 
by  the  enemy  along  our  defenceless  frontiers,  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  did  look   upon  the  assem- 
bling  of  the  Hartford  Convention  with  most  unfriendly 
feelmgs — feelings   of  which  the  influence  has  only 
yielded,  even  at  this  late  day;  to  the  demonstration 
of  Mr.   Dwight's   book.     If,    therefore,    to  remove 
unfounded  prejudice,  or  correct  erroneous  opinions, 
be  to  confer,  as  we   think  it  is,  a   great  benefit,  we 
personally   acknowledge    our    oblijiaiions,    on    that 
head,  to  this  writer ;  and  though  we  still  hesitate  as 
to  the  expediency,  under  any  circumstances,  in  time 
of  war,  of  such  a  Convention,  we  mu^t  admit  that 
if  ever  circumstances  could  justify  it,  they  existed 
for  the   New  England  States  at  that   period.     We 
have  not  the   time,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  these 
matters  now  ;  we  therefore  merely  add  in   conclu- 
sion, that  in  the  historical  review  of  the  policy  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States   which  led  to 
the  war  of  1812,  not  less  than  in  the  more  immediate 
records  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  all  readers,  even  those  who  may  think 
they  have  kept  pretty  accurately  the  run  of  public 
affairs,    will  tind   materials,  public  documents,  and 
most  significant  public  acts,  brought  into  a  juxta-posi. 
lion,  and  made  tributary  to  conclusions,  which  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  condemn  than  to  disprove. 

A  Lecture  introductory  to  the  CoCRSe  of  Sci- 
entific Lecturf.s  before  the  Mechanics' Institute 

of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  deUvered  Nov.  27, 1833, 
by  G.  C.  Verflanck  :  N.  York,  G.  P.  Scott  &  Co. 
— In  felicity  of  selection,  of  language,  and  of  illustra. 
tion,  the  topics  presented  in  this  discourse  are  alike 
remarkable.     The   taste  of  the  scholar,  combined 
with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  the' 
active  and  industrious  classes — honest  and  safe  be.j 
cause  active  and  industrious — is  beautifully  display.' 
ed  throughout;  and  examples  of  power  to  excite  the! 
noblest    emulation   in  every   mechanic,   are  drawnj 
from  the  mechanic  arts,  to  prove  how  important  and; 
efficient  to   great  results,    is  the  union   of  theory  | 
with   practice,  of  science  with  manual  skill.     We 
wish  our  space  would  allow  us  to  make  some  ex-' 
tracts;    but  it  is  impossible.    We  learn.   howevcr,| 
with     great    satisfaction,    that   the     whole    address; 
is  to  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  that  excellent^ 
periodical,   "  The   Mechanics'    Magazine."     It  will 
then  go  witlely  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  ad- 
vantage and  encouragement  it  was  designed,  and  is^ 
so  admirably  adapted.  | 

AUDRESS    BEFORE    TH*    PhI    BeTA    KaPPA     SoCIETY 

of  Yale  College,  by  Edward  Everett      New  Ha. 
Hf.z.   Howe   A  Co. — Mr.   Everett  could  not 


ven  : 


treat  of  the  subject  of  education,  which  is  the  lead. 
Iling  topic  of  this  address,  and  of  its  influence  in 
''moulding,  civilizing,  and  reflntng  the  human  ract, 


without  eloquence  and  unction,  fioth  are  exhibited 
in  this  address :  and  alth*ngh  w«  think  a  little  loo 
much,  perhaps,  is  conceded  to  the  power  of  CVltUrS 
to  produce,  under  the  same  circumstances,  Besrlji 
upon  an  average,  equal  results,  none  can  deny,  that 
on  all  natures,  its  influence  is  very  great.  We  mast 
make  an  opportunity  at  some  other  time,  to  extract 
the  striking  illustration  adduced  by  the  speaker,  to 
show  the  effects  of  education— of  the  New  Zealand 
savage,  and  the  skilful  mariner  who,  through  track, 
less  seas,  conducts  to  the  shores  of  that  savage,  ao 
frail  and  complicated  a  structure  as  a  ahip. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  Brooklyn 
Lyceum,  delivered   7th   November ;  by  Trkodosh 

Eames. — We  published  some  days  ago  an  account 
of  this  creditable  and  useful  association  lately  en. 
tered  into  in  Brooklyn ;  and  we  have  read  with  plea, 
sure  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Earaes  on  the  opening  of 
the  Lectures.  It  is  a  sensible  explanation  «f  tba 
origin  and  uses  of  Lyceums,  and  of  the  bonefiia 
which  they  are  so  well  Rtted  to  ensure. 

BlBLJOTHBQUE  CliOISIE  PS  LITERATURE  FrANCAISB, 

No's  11  and  12.  Philadelpfiia :  Caret.  Lea  Ic 
Blanchard.  New  York  :  Charles  dr  Bbhr.— — 
This  select  Library  of  modern  French  literature  ie 
in  some  sense  like  the  family  libraries  in  English,  a 
republication  of  entire  books,  but  a  republication  in 
semi  monthly  numbers.  Each  of  these  contains  60 
pages  ;  and  we  may  say  that  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
from  the  work  every  thing  that  would  induce  a  doubt 
about  putting  this  "  library"  into  female  hands. 

La  France  Littbraire,  No's  1  and  2.  Ntw 
York. — Another  French  periodical  is  here  before  ua 
— well  printed,  and  of  well  selected  contents — ap. 
peering  every  formight,  so  as,  at  the  end  ot  the  year, 
to  constitute  six  large  8vo.  volumes — and  all  for/ewr 
dollars  per  annum.  Wo  confess  our  gratification  at 
thus  seeing  the  current  literature  of  France  naturali. 
zed  among  us  ;  and  trust  that  this  work,  which  is  in 
the  French  what  Uttell's  excellent  Museum  is  ;o  the 
English  periodical  writings  ot  the  day — a  tasteful 
and  judicious  selection  of  the  beat — will  meet  ample 
encouragement. 

The  Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy — By  the 
Rev.  Chas.  B.  Tayler,  M.  A.     1  vol.     N.  Y.— Har- 
per &,  Brothers. — They  who  have  read  "The  Re. 
cords  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  need  not  be  told  by  us 
that  the  seriesof  narratives  of  which  that  now  under 
notice  is  the  first,  from  the  same  pen,  is  of  high  me- 
rit and  holy  aims.     The  idea  of  this  series  is,  wo 
think,   evidently  borrowed    from  the  tales  of  Mia^ 
Martineau  ;  and  from  some  expressions  in  the  reve. 
rend  author's  preliminary  address  to  his  readers  r*. 
specting  political  economy,  and  what  he  may  consi- 
der "  right  views   thereof,"  and   the   necessity   of 
teaching  it,  always  as  subordinate  in  claims  and  inter, 
eat  to  **  Christian  economy,"  we  are  led  to  infer,  that 
he  considers  the  pre-eminence  given  in  those  tales  to 
motives  connected  with  present   interets  and  wants, 
as  undervaluing  the  higher  motives  derived  from  and 
inculcated  by  Christiatjity.     We  should  regret  this, 
for  we  believe  political   economy  to  be,  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  dictates,  but  conducive  to  the  in. 
fluence,  of  religion,  and  as  aiding  by  the  intelligent 
forethought  and  the  spirit  of  order  and  method  which 
it  induces,  the  spread  of  all  other  truths,  and  of  that 
most  especially  which  is  pre-eminently  The  TatrrH. 
It  would,  therefore,  as  we  apprehend,  be  doin^  a  real 
disservice  to  both  politieal  economy  and  religion  that 
so  just   and  reasonable   a   thinker   as    Mr.  Tayler 
should  considerately  sanction  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  incompatibiUiy  between  them.     But  as   our  ap. 
prehension  on  this  score  is  rather  aurmise  than  cer.' 
tainty,  we  dismiss  it,    for  the  present,  to  say  of  th  • 
first  narrative  that  it  is  most   happily  conceived  and 
carried  on;  excepting,  perhaps,  a  too  obvious  design 
and  display  of  the  means  by  which  indeed   in  every 
condition  of  life  good  principles  can  alone  be  practi- 
cally  founded  and  preeerved — a  belief  in,  and  habitu. 
al  resort  to,  the  pages  of  the  revealed  volume — ^but 
which  may  fail  of  their  effect  upon  unwilling  or  on* 
accnsiomed  natures,  by  being  put  forth  too  promi- 
nently at  the  onset. 

This  first  volume  is  addressed  to  mechanics,  and 
its  object  is  to  insulcate  upon  thsm  tht  abseluts  n«i 
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lceM>ty  of  ord«r  and  degree  in  all  aocieties,  the  daiu 
Ifer  9i  liatoning  t«  th«  preacher  of  infidelity  and  tur- 

lbml«nee,  and  of  rejecung  tbe  old  aad  wts«  ways  of 
■  bappineaa,  to  aeek  after  ahorter  aad  pleasanter  pattu, 
Innder  leaders  who  are  not  less  blind  than  those  they 
I  tat  op  to  guide.  It  inculcates  the  sound  and  whole- 
Ifom*  doctrin«,  that  respectability,  usefulneaa,  and 
Idaty,  in  whatever  wnlk  of  life  we  may  be  placed, 
I  d«pend,  not  upon  our  vocation,  but  upon  our  manner 
I  tf  fulfilling  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  honest  calling,  be 
Ih  ever  ao  bumble,  that  he  who  follows  it  may  nut 
I  dignify  and  adorn,  by  a  welUerdered,  industrious, 
I  and  above  all,  rehgions  life.  **>  i'^  >'->  '■'■''! ' 
I  The  next  namber  of  ••  Social  Evils,"  is  to  treat  of 
f  tke  other  sex,  under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  Lady  and  tne 
I  Lady's  Maid." 

I     An  Address,  delivkred   before  the  General 
I  Trades  Union  or  the  Grrv  of  New  York  ;  by  Ely 
I  Moore,  President  of  the  Union.  New  York  :  James 
IOrmond. — This  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  remark 
I  able  address.  The  occasion,  the  association  to  which 
I  it  was  delivered,  and  the  language  which  it  holds, 
I  are  all  peculiar  and  unusual.    The  Tiades  Union,  as 
I  we  gather  from  this  pamphlet,  is  instituted  by  the 
I  prodnciRg  classes,  '*  in  order  lo  guard  against  the  en- 
crstchmenta  of  aristocracy,  to  preserve  our  natu- 
ral and  p«litical  rights,  to  elevate  our  moral  and"^- 
tellectual  condition,  to  promote  our  pecuniary  inter- 
'  eats,  to  narrow  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
journeyman  and  employer,  to  establish  the  honor 
i  and  safety  of  our  vocation  upon  a  more  secure  and 
permanent  basis,  and  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
tboM  auflfering  from  want  of  employment."    In  plain 
and  direct  language,  this  is.  we  presune,  an  associa- 
I  tion  of  journeymen  of  diiTerent  trades,  with  some 
masters,  perhaps,  airiong  them,  to  regulate  by  com- 
bination, their  own  wages,  and  by  co-operation  of 
muiy  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  those  of  any  particular 
trade  in  enforcing  their  "  natural  and  political  rights." 
That  auch  a  union  is  contrary  to  the  common  law, 
it  admitted  by  the  speaker  himself,  who,  however, 
inaiata,  that  auch  law  being  in  his  judgment  at  vari- 
ance with  the  genius  and  spirit  ol'our  institutions,  it 
ought   to  be    abrogated,    and,    meantime,    he   and 
bis  assoeiatea  act  aa  if  it  were.     But  in  our  opin- 
ion, tbe  general  scope  of  Mr.  Moore's  doctrines 
is  more  in  hostility  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
than  that  doctrine  of  the  common  law  which  he  con- 
demns.    Wo  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  to  the  rea- 
aonableneaa  of  thia  doctrine  we  do  not  assent,  and 
can  perceive  no  reason  in  natural  justice,  or  even  in 
sound  policy,  why  men  may  nut,  and  should  not,  if 
they  choose,  combine  for  higher  wages — «o  they  do 
it  voluntarily,  each  for  himself,  and  veithout  the  uteof 
force  or  menace  against  those  of  the  same  craft,  teho 
^  n»t  choose  to  join  the  combination,  or  against  their 
•mpUyers — leaving  to  masters  the  same  right  to  com- 
biae,  if  they  choose,  against  workmen,  and  to  each 
yarty  the  risk  and  loss  of  such  attempts.     The  mo- 
ment,  however,  that  by  force  or  intimidation  a  reluct- 
ant journeyman  is  made  to  give  up  the  wages  he 
Was  content. to   work  for,  and  join  .the  combina. 
tion,  that  moment  an  offence  against  social  and  indi. 
▼"lual  rights  is  committed,  which  should  be  vindic- 
lively  punished.     With  this  understanding,  wc  are 
eoaicnt  to  go  with  Mr.  Moore  in  doing  away   the 
cominon  hiw  offence  of  eomhination.     Mr.  Moore's 
principles,  however — by  their  tendency  to  create  dis- 
tinctions between  classes  of  citizens,  all  alike  equal 
in  their  rights  and  before  the  law  ;  to  combine  the 
whole  active  imlustry,  as  it  were,  of  the  country  a- 
gainst  iu  wealth  ;  and  to  impose — if  they  could  be 
enforced, which  they  never  can  be— an  arbitrary  value 
upon  what  is  ia  its  nature  ever  varying,  differing  at 
different  times,  and  at  all  times  in  different  individu- 
■!• — labor  and  skill,— do  strike  directly  at  the  free- 
dom, equality  and  security  both  of  person  and  pro. 
9*^7  fuarutied  by  our  institutionsi    •<  Aristocracy" 


is  the  hydra  which  "  the  prodnciive  classes"  have,  it 
18  said,  to  contend  against,  and  aristocracy  is  here 

explained  to  mean  ixrealth.      "So^r/  this   aristocracy  is 

within  the  reach  certainly  of  every  industrious  man's 
reasonable  hopes — however  humble   bis  commence- 
ment— and  the  wisdom  of  depreciating  in  advaoce, 
and  rendering  obnoxious,   that  which  each  and  all 
are  striving  to  attain,  may  well  be  questioned.     It 
is  indeed  true  that  wealih,   unaccompanid  by  edu. 
cation — in  which  term  we  include  the   culture  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding — is  apt 
to  produce  arrogance  and  a  certain  scornful  looking 
down  upon  those  less  fortunate  competitors  who  yet 
toil  in  poverty;  but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  general 
characteristic,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
those  who,  having  emerged   from  obscurity  to  opu- 
lence, without  the  restraints  ol  moral  and  intellectual 
discipline,  seem  chiefly  to  value  riches  for  the  ele- 
vation at  which  they  are  thereby  placed  above  those 
with  whom  they  began  life.     In  the   way  of  over- 
bearing,  intolerant,  coarse.mouthed  and  hard-hearted 
"aristocrats" — men  who    look   upon  poverty  as  a 
crime,  and   have  none  but  words  of  harshness  and 
reproof  for  misfortune — the  most  genuine,  as  well 
as  the  most  offensive  specimens  are  invariably  to  be 
found  among  persons  of   this   description.     Every 
u'bserving  reader  must  know,  or  have  known,   in- 
stances in  point ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  part 
in  such  a  history,  that  they  who  began   life  perhaps 
railing  at  aristocrats  and  aristocracy,  and  afterwards 
attained  that  enviable  and  much  lampooned  condition, 
are  among  the  loudest  frequently  still  to  keep  up  the 
cry — of  the  truth  of  which,  as  implying  harahnass 
to  inferiors,    they  judge    from  their    own  course ; 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  which,  as  a  rallying  cry  to 
marshall  the  many  against  the  few,  they  have  had 
personal  experience.     But  we  are  running  on  into  a 
dissertation  far  beyond  our  purpose  on  sitting  down, 
or  our  space.     Of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Moore,  as  they 
appear  in  this  addres8,,we  are  disposed  to  think  well. 
Of  his  aims,  and  those  of  his  associates,  we  disap- 
prove, as  subversive,  in  our  judgment,  of  order,  and 
illusory  moreover  in  practice  ;  yet  we  believe  there 
is  no  premeditated  purpose  of  evil  in  the   "  Trades 
Union ;"  and  under  due  regulation,  as  conducing  to 
emulation  and  mutual  endeavors  to   enlighten  and 
improve  each  other,  and  exalt  each  other's  vocation, 
it  might  lead  to   good.     We  could  wish,  however, 
that  Miss  Martineau's  tales  were  household  volumes 
among  the  members  of  the  Union  ;  and   we  should 
not  be  sorry  if  the  work  noticed  immediately  before 
this,  of  Dr.  Tayler,  were  al»o  in  the  hands  of  each 
one  of  them.    Ii  ia  by  such  studies  and  with  auch 
guides  that  "  the  productive  classes"  will  befit  assure 
their  own  happiness  and  respectability,  s.nd  promote 
those  of  the    communities  of  which  they  form   so 
large  and  influential  a  part. 

HisroRY  OF  THE  Church,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  present  time,  by  Chas.  A.  Goodrich  ;  1  vol. 
pp.  500  ;  New  York,  JrsTiN  Carfenter. — This  is  a 
curious  conapilation,  which  purports  to  give  the  histo. 
ry,  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  all  different  sects, 
with  biographical  notices  of  their  martyrs ;  which 
extends  its  notice  to  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Jews 
and  Christians ;  and  comprises,  in  short,  or  professes 
to  do  so,  every  sort  of  information  respecting  ail  sorts 
of  creeds,  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  book  is  divi. 
ded  into  eight  periods,  each  embracing  a  certain 
term  of  time.  There  are  numerous  wood  cuts,  with- 
al;  and  the  work,  if  executed  with  ordinary  fidelity 
— of  which  we  confess  we  have  not  yet  read  enough 
in  it  to  enable  us  to  judge— cannot  but  impart  much 
useful  and  more  curious  information. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  for  January 
1834.  New  York  :  M.  Bancroft. — This  is  a  capital 
number,  with  papers  in  it  that  would  do  honor  to  the 
best  Magazine  extant.  We  would  mention  particu- 
larly '*  the  Specimen  of  the  Italian  dramatists,"  and 


j"  tbe  Eve  of  St.  Bartlcmy."  Good  tast«  and  poetical 
talent,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
Italy,  are  charmingly  displayed  in  the  first,  and  tiM 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  timea  in 
which  the  second  is  cast,  and  the  vigorous  portrai* 
ture  of  character  it  exhibite,  are  quite  remarkable. 
There  are  other  papera  of  merit,  but  theee  bear 
the  palm. 

Greenbank's  Periodical  Library,  Vol.  Ill,  N^s 
7  and  8.  Philadelphia.  Theae  numbers  contain 
tbe  autobiography  of  Gait,  printed  with  the  nsaal 
distinctness  of  this  very  cheap  publication. 

The  Parlor  Jourkal.  New  York:  Peabodt  &. 
Co. — This  is  a  very  flashy  looking  weekly  ;  and  if 
pretty  types,  pretty  pictures,  music,  fashions  and  light 
talk  and  criticism,  can  make  a  work  acceptable,  thia 
may  hope  to  succeed. 

_— _^_^_  * 

'     '  CM»VER!«OR«8  ^TTESSAGE. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  : 

In  performing  the  duty  which  requires  me  at  this 
time  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  state,  I  feel  peculiar  gratification  in  being  able  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  unusually  prosperous. 

As  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  we  have  no 
cause  of  alarm  at  any  encroachment  on  our  rights  as 
a  sovereign  State.  The  General  Government  is  mo. 
ving  in  the  proper  sphere  of  its  delegated  powers, 
diligent  to  understand  the  interests  committed  to  its 
charge,  and  devoted  to  the  duties  eaaential  to  tbe 
general  security  of  the  nation.  Practising  upon  its 
avowed  principle,  of  asking  nothing  that  ia  not 
clearly  right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  that  ia 
wrong,  it  continues  to  maintain  a  friendly  inter. 
course  with  all  other  nations,  on  terms  of  fair  reci. 
procity.  < 

The  extraordinary  attitude  assumed  at  the  eom. 
mencement  of  the  last  year,  by  the  state  of  South 
[Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  federal 
Igovernment,  excied  some  apprehensions  for  tbe 
Ipeace,  if  not  for  the  stability,  of  the  Union,  and  in. 
jposed  upon  that  government,  exceedingly  delicate 
and  embarrassing  duties.  We  have  great  reaaon  to 
rejoice  that  our  natioual  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  crisis, 
and  who  were  enabled  by  their  wisdom,  firmnasa 
and  moderation,  to  conduct  this  unhappy  jcontroversy 
to  a  peaceful  issue,  without  conceding  any  right  be. 
longing  to  the  General  Government,  or  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrine  of 
Nullification. 

Between  this  State  and  New  Jersey  a  dispute  has 
for  a  long  time  existed,  concerning  boundaries  and 
jurisdiction.  Several  attempts  have  been  heretofore 
made,  to  adjust  this  controversy  in  an  amicable  way; 
but  they  had  all  terminated  unsuccessfully,  and  pro. 
ceedings  were  instituted  cn>he  part  of  New  JerstTi 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  to  bring  it 
to  a  judicial  decision.  The  mutual  desire  of  the  citi. 
zens  of  the  two  states  lo  preserve  harmony  between 
them,  seemed  to  leave  the  way  s.ill  open  for  an  hon. 
orahle  compromise.  The  Executive  of  each  stata  - 
was  last  year  authorized  to  appoint  commisaiooers  to 
effect  this  object.  These  commission's  have  agreed 
upon  terms  of  adjustment,  which  they  deem  to  be' 
equitable  and  mutually  beneficial  to  the  parties. — 
This  agreement  is  not  obligatory  on  either  state,  un. 
lil  it  is  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  each,  and  ap-  ' 
proved  by  congress.  It  is  herewith  transmitted  for 
your  ratification,  if  it  shall  be  found,  as  I  btfheve  it 
will  l>e,  compatible  with  our  honor  and  our  interests.* 
TheUnion  is  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened^by  con- 
cord among  its  members.  The  sentiments  of  patri- 
otism, as  well  as  a  regard  to  our  local  interests,  will 
inspire  you  with  a  desire  to  remove  the  only  known 
cause  that  can  disturb  our  friendly  relaiiuns  with  any 
of  the  states. 

From  this  view  of  our  extem.nl  relations,  permit 

me  to   direct  your  attention  to  our  internal  aflaira. 

To  the  spirit  of  our  free  goyernment,  to  the  wiae  le. 
gislation  of  your  predecessors,  but,  above  all,  to  the 
kind  regards  of  a  gracious  Providence,  wearcindcbt. 
ed  for  our  present  unexampled  prosperity.     No  pes- 
tilence has  been  permitted,  within   the  last  year,  to    ' 
visit  our  citizens ;  our  agricultural  products  hav6  been 
abundant;  manufacturing  establii^hments  have  multi-   ' 
plied  in  all  parts  of  the  state  ;  cammerce  has  expand-    ' 
ed  beyond   its  former  limits  ;  ontrrprize  is  exerting 
its  energies  in  all  directions;  and  the  gratifying  evi. 
dences  of  moral  and   intelleriual  improvement  are 
every  where  around  us.  I^et  it  not,  however,  be  rap. 
posed  that  this   fulnesa  of  prosperity  has  superseded 
the  labors  of  legialation.     Evila  exist  that  require 
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correction  ;  and  new  wants  are  constantly  disclosed, 
that  cannot  be  fully  supplied  without  your  aid. 

Bvary  wise  system  of  municipal  laws  necessarily 
contains  within  iuelf  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
due  execntioo  of  them.  Laws  are  rendered  cflfect. 
ivfl  only  by  ihe  agency  of  publia  ufTicers.  The  ju- 
diciary is  an  essential  branch  of  all  governments  ;  to 
llMMe  of  liberal  principles  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an 
•kjectof  much  solicitude,  and  the  more  so  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  sacred  regard  which  is  cherished  for  per. 
Mfwl  security  and  the  rights  of  property.  It  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  it. 
When  we  take  intw  view  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
state  in  population,  and  the  still  more  rnpid  augmen. 
Ution  of  its   bttsiuess    transactions,  both  of  which 

freatly  multiply  the  labors  of  the  judiciary,  we  must, 
think,  be  convinced  that  our  present  establishment, 
though  adequate  to  the.  public  exigencies  when  flrsi 
org anixed,  now  needs  to  be  enlarged.  Both  the  abili- 
ty and  the  diligence  of  our  higher  courts  are  admit- 
ted ;  yet  the  business  in  them  has  so  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  the  prospect  of  its  further  accumulation  is 
•o  ceruin,  thai  it  has  become  your  duty  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  means  of  affording  relief.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  subserve  thft  convenience  of  tho  courts 
OTsrburilened  with  business,  as  to  relieve  parties 
from  expense  and  loss,  that  such  a  measure  has  be- 
come expedient.  Delay  ia  not  only  attended  with 
additional  costi,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  a  denial  of 
justice. 

The  organization  of  a  Vice  Chancellor's  court  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  has  fulfilled  the  public  expec- 
tations of  its  usefulness.  It  is  suggested  whethe 
one  or  two  other  similar  courts,  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  might  not  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  not  only  to 
the  Court  of  (Jbanccry,  but  to  the  Supreme  C»urt 
T«  nieh  courts  the  equity  business  of  the  circuit 
jodfos  raicht  be  assigned ;  and  most  of  the  interlo. 
eutory  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  might  be 
transferred  to  these  judges.  The  pressure  of  busi. 
neaa  is  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Supreme 
Coart,  and  on  a  lew  of  the  circuit  judges,  in  conse- 
queue*  of  their  Chancery  business.  If  two  Vice 
Cbsnceilor's  Courts  should  be  organized,  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  judicial  offi- 
cers.  Two  of  the  circuit  judges  might  be  appointed 
to  preside  in  them,  and  the  number  of  circuits  redu- 
ced  to  six.  It  is  believed  that  six  judges  would  bo 
able  to  perform  all  the  circuit  duties,  together  with 
■ucb  interlocutory  business  as  could  be  properly  du- 

▼olved  on  them* 

If  upon  mature  deliberation,  this  measure  should 
not  be  deemed  a  proper  or  an  effectual  remedy  tor 
the  public  inconvenience,  there  appears  to  be  no  oth. 
«r  course  left,  but  to  amend  the  Constitbtion,  and 
thereby  increase  the  number  of  judges,  or  create 
other  couita  to  participate  in  the  bssiness  of  those 
which  now  possess  general  jurisdiction. 

Judges,  like  all  other  public  servants,  have  cer- 
tainly  a  just  claim  to  a  fair  allowance  lor  their  offi. 
cial  services :  and  in  settling  it,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  as  well  to  the  qualifications  required 
for  suck  stations,  as  to  the  arduous  and  rcsponuible 
duties  imposed  by  them.  It  is  true  that  judicial  offi 
ees  are  highly  honorable,  and  are  generally  aspired 
to  with  better  motives  than  a  regard  to  the  measure 
of  compensation ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  ren. 
der  an  adequate  reward  to  judges  less  an  act  of  jus. 
.  tiee,  or  a  dictate  of  sound  policy. 

Economy  is  the  virtue  of  republican  governments, 
b«l  it  as  distinguishable  from  parsimony  as  from  pro- 
fusion.  It  requires  that  faithful  public  services 
should  be  fully,  and  no  more  than  fully,  paid  ;  and  it 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  bring  to 
this  standard,  salaries  that  are  too  low,  as  those  that 
■re  tso  high.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
pensation  to  be  given  to  judges,  it  is  proper  to  look 
at  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject ; 
to  their  situation,  which  necessarily  debars  them 
from  all  private  pursuits ;  to  their  qualifications, 
which  result  from  a  union  of  moral  worth,  high  in. 
telleetual  powers,  and  extensive  acquirements ;  to 
the  Services  they  are  required  to  perform,  which,  in 
in  this  state,  are  more  important  and  laborious  than 
those  impoied  upon  the  judiciary  of  any  other  state 
If,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  compare 
the  present  compensation  of  the  judges  in  our  higher 
courts,  with  the  salaries  given  to  such  functionaries  in 
other  States,  or  with  the  salaries  formerly  given  here 
without  the  imputation  of  extravagance,  we  are,  ] 
think,  necessarily  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
judges  are  inadequately  paid.  I  should  neglect 
what  I  think  due  to  an  important  department  oJ  the 
govemrnent,  if  I  omitted  to  invite  you  to  deliber»t«J 
on  this  subject. 

The  business  transactions  of  this  statp  ore  almosi 
wholly  founded  on  credits.     It  should  therefore  be 

»bf  ol>j*flt  of  l*gi»U«i9«>  f«  provide  for  »hp  faith(\il 


execution  of  contracts.  In  1831,  an  important  change 
was  made  in  the  law  on  this  subject,  by  abolishing 
imprisonment  in  certain  cases.     This  change  has,  to 
some  extent,  excited  dissatisfaction  among  the  peo. 
pie ;  but  most  of  it,  I  believe,  is  to  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  defects  of  the  law,  than  to  its  princ'ole.     Its 
real  object  is  in  accordance  with  the   spirit  o(  the 
age.     No  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against 
exempting   the    honest   debtor,  who   is  without  the 
ability  to  pay,  from  imprisonment;  but   great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  wholesome  provi 
sion  of  law  from    becoming  a  refuge  for  dishonesty 
and  fraud.     It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
case,  that  all  (he  safeguards  against  abuses  and  per- 
versions   could    have    been  provided,    without  the 
light  of  experience.     This  law  has  been  nearly  two 
years  in  operation,  and  its   prominent  defects  are 
now  developed,  and  I  trust  your  attention  will  be 
carefully  directed  to  devising  adequate  remedies  for 
them. 

Our  penitentiary  establishmenu  are  objects  of 
great  public  interest,  and  must  ever  draw  towards 
them  the  anxious  regards  of  the  legislature.  The 
improvements  by  this  state  in  prison  discipline, 
have  been  imitated  by  other  states,  and  have  at. 
tracted  the  attention  of  several  governments  in  Eu 
rope.  The  commissioners  sent  from  abroad  to  ex- 
amine our  penitentiaries,  aud  ascertain  their  practical 
operation,  have  bestowed  on  both  high  commendation. 
By  means  of  these  establishments,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  meliorate  our  criminal  code,  with  safety 
to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  and  in  a  great 
measure  to  relieve  the  people  from  a  heavy  annual 
burden  for  the  support  of  convicts. 

The  operations  of  the  state  prisons  continue  to 
present  favorable  results.  The  number  of  persona 
received  into  them  during  the  last  year,  is  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year:  and  the  avails  of 
the  labor  performed  by  the  conviots  have  defrayed 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  these  esUblishments,  and 
yielded  a  surplus  income  of  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  tbirty-one  cents. 

It  was  feared  that  the  diminution  pf  the  numbcrof 
convicts  in  1632,  from  that  of  1831,'  was  to  be  ascri 
bed  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera,  which  had  interrupt- 
ed some  ef  the  courts ;  but  the  reports  of  the  past 
year  have  removed  this  apprehension,  and  proved, 
that  while  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  crimes 
punishable  in  the  state  prisons  are  decreasing.  The 
whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  Auburn  prison  on 
the  first  day  of  December  last,  was  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  had 
then  been  received  since  the  first  day  of  January  last, 
which  exceeds  by  thirty-nine  the  number  received 
in  the  previous  year.  The  whole  number  of  con 
victs  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  prison  on  the  first  day  of 
December  last,  was  eight  hundred  and  thirty.three  ; 
and  the  number  received  previous  to  that  date,  in 
1833,  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  which  is  se. 
venty  less  than  the  number  received  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  the  Mount  Plea- 
sant prison,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  closed 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  were  sixty.seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty.eight  dollars  and 
sixty.five  cents ;  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  expen. 
ses  of  that  esublishment,  not  including  therein  the 
charge  of  the  corporation  ol  New  York  for  keeping 
the  fcinale^onvicts,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty. five  dollars  and  twenty.six  cents.  A  part  of 
this  surplus  has  been  expended  in  building  a  range  of 
workshops,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length. 
No  appropriation,  either  for  the  support  of  this  prison, 
or  for  any  additional  improvements  to  it,  will  be  re 
quired  for  the  current  year. 

The  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn  prison, 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  were  forty-nine  thousaad  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This 
sum  produces  a  surplus,  after  deducting  the  ordina- 
ry  expenses  of  the  prison,  of  eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty.five  dollars  and  five  cents. 
Some  portion  of  this  surplus  has  been  expended  in 
altering  and  repairing  the  south  wing  of  this  prison 
This  work  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  edifice,  and  for  accommodating  the  esta. 
blishment  with  a  chapel  and  mess-room.  From  the 
representations  of  the  officers,  and  from  personal 
observation,  I  am  convinced  that  a  regard  to  the 
safety  of  this  prison,  and  the  accommodation  of  its 
business,  requires  that  its  enclosure  should  be  con. 
siderably  enlarged.  This  improvement  cannot  be 
made  without  your  authority,  and  will  probably  in. 
volve  an  expenditure  beyond  the  surplus  incotne  of 
the  estebliahmeot. 

Although  we  have  done  much  for  the  impfpyenteqt 
of  prison  disoipUne,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
There  is  one  olass  of  criminals  to  which  it  pannot  be 
e.^tended  wlU»o«t  finotb«ir  e»ti^hH*bm«nt.      tivcrjr 


year's  experience  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  re. 
pealed  and  urgent  recommendations  which  have  been 
made  to  your  predecessors,  in  favor  of  providing  a 
separate  prison  for  female  convicts.  The  number 
ot  these  now  is  53.  Twenty.three  of  them  are  in 
the  Aubem  prison  ;  but  the  salutary  influence  ef  its 
admirable  discipline  cannot  be  fully  extended  to 
iheiu  for  the  want  of  proper  accommodations.  The 
remaining  thirty  are  confined  at  Bellevue  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  the  annual  charge  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  convict,  paid  by  the  State  to  that 
city.  Even  economy,  which  is  less  to  be  regarded 
in  this  matter  than  other  consideraiiors,  would  he 
promoted  by  such  an  establishment.  Most  of  the 
labor  of  erecting  it,  might  be  performed  by  the  con. 
victs  of  the  Mount.Pleasant  and  the  Auburn  pri- 
sons.  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this  sub. 
ject. 

Whatever  diminishes  minor  offences  will  also  di. 
minish  those  of  a  higher  grade  ;  we  ought,  there, 
lure,  to  apply  our  correctives  to  the  incipient  steps 
of  transgress. on,  with  the  double  view  of  prevent. 
iag  crimes,  and  of  reforming  offenders.  If  long 
experience  has  taught  aiqr  one  lesson  on  this  sub. 
ject  mere  clearly  than  another,  it  is  that  the  asso. 
ciation  of  criminals  in  idleness,  with  opportunities 
of  unrestrained  intercourse,  renders  reformation  al. 
most  hopeless,  and  mutual  contaminaiiun  nttrly 
certain. 

The  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences,  are 
more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  State  pri. 
son  convicts ;  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jaila.  As 
places  of  punishment,  jails  are  much  more  objec 
tionable  than  the  State  prisons  were  before  their 
diBcipIine  was  improved.  Until  esiablishmeflts  fur 
puniahing  these  offenders  are  provided,  to  whieh 
the  salutary  discipline  of  the  state  priaons  can  be  ex. 
tended,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  considerable 
diminution  of  crimes,  either  of  the  lower  or  hif  her 
grade. 

There  is  no  institution  partaking  of  the  character 
of  a  penitentiary,  that  can  be  regarded  with  so  much 
satisfaction  as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  de. 
linquents  in  the  city  of  New  Vork.  The  benaviu 
lent  and  humane  individuala  to  whom  this  institu. 
tion  owes  its  existence,  and  who  have  generously 
devoted  their  labor  and  means  to  rear  up  and  sus- 
tain it,  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  oidy  re. 
ward  thsy  expected — the  satisfaction  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  rescuing  many  feilow.beings  from 
misery  and  crime,  and  turning  them  into  the  path  of 
virtue  and  usefulness.  This  institution  admira. 
bly  combines  the  advantages  of  educaiien  and  roo. 
ral  instruction  with  a  preparation  for  business  pttr- 
suits.  Its  guardian  care  does  not  cease  with  its 
dire<:t  control  over  these  delinquents;  it  follows 
them  into  society,  and  socures  them  from  relapsing 
into  criminal  conduct  by  placing  them  in  situations 
where  they  can,  not  only  obtain  a  livelihood,  but 
enjoy  the  ordinary  means  of  becoming  useful  citi. 
zens. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  most  of 
those  who  have  gone  from  this  institution,  have  since 
pursued  a  virtuous  course  of  life,  and  many  of  them 
are  already  Mtiblishad  in  business  with  the  fairest 
prospects  oi  success.  This  happy  result  is  doubu 
less  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  su. 
pervision  over  them  which  extends  beyond  the  p«. 
riod  of  their  actual  imprisonment,  and  provides  for 
them  a  proper  employment.  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  assistance  of  -this  kind  afforded  to  convicts 
when  first  discharged  frem  the  atate  prisons,  would, 
in  many  instances,  prevent  their  relapses  into  crime. 
The  House  of  Refuge  now  contains  two  hundred 
and  thirty.three  inmates ;  but  it  never  has  had  as 
large  a  number  as  it  could  accommodate.  This,  I 
am  sure,  would  not  be  the  case,  if  magistratBs  who 
have  the  power  to  aend  juvenile  delinquents  to  it, 
were  fully  spprised  of  the  decided  advanuges  of 
its  discipline  over  any  other  mode  of  punishmem.— 
The  managers  of  this  establishment  are  making  Iiu. 
dable  efforts  to  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  accommodat*  co. 
lorcd  children  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
raise  the  means  required  for  this  object.  If  they 
should  be  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  the  legislature, 
the  merits  of  the  application  will  entitle  it  to  a  favo. 
rable  conaideration. 

There  are  two  institutions  in  this  state  for  the  in. 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — the  New  York  Asy- 
lum, and  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajohane.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  both  is  one  hundred  had  sixtf. 
five.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  them  are  in  the 
school  at  New  York.  Ninety.8ix  ef  these  abd 
twentv.four  in  the  Central  Asvlum  at  Canajoharie, 
are  educated  by  the  state  at  an  annual  expenso  of 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundrsd  dollars. 
By  an  set  pasted  Ut  1899,  tb9  ««p«rvii9rt  »r«  M. 
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thorized  in  ctrtain  cases,  to  select  from  their  respec- 
tive counties,  indigent  mutes,  and  send  them  to  these 
institutions,  which  are  required  lo  instruct  them  on 
aueh  terms  as  the  state  pupils  arc  received.  This 
auUiority  has  not  been  exercised  by  any  of  the  coun- 
ues  except  those  of  New  York  and  Montgomery; 
not  for  want  of  fit  subjecU,  but  probably  from  an  un. 
wtUingneM  to  Uvy  the  expienses  that  would  be  there 
br  incun^.  I*  i*  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
«rbetb«r  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  which  is  now 
aptuNial  with  ti)e  supervisors,  might  not  be  properly 
Bia4s  mi  imperative  duty. 

lBt«r«at>ng  as  is  this  class  of  persons  to  our  hu. 
i^flip«  feelings,  and  claiming  as  they  certainly  do  your 
g^pathy,  and  a  liberal  degree  of  your  care  and  pa- 
,Tonage,  there  is  anotherciass,  larger  in  number,  and 
•till  mora  unfortunate  in  condition,  who  have  a  right, 
ful  claim  to  a  greater  share  of  your  compassion  and 
an  equally  liberal  measure  of  your  assistance.  I  re 
far  te  the  insane — and  more  particularly,  to  the  insane 
poor.  We  should  be  deaf  to  the  most  powerful  ap- 
peal of  sufTering  humanity,  and  wanting  in  gratitude 
to  God,  who  has  endowed  us  with  the  faculty  of  rea. 
•on,  and  blessed  us  with  abundant  means  of  admin, 
istering  to  the  wants  of  others,  if  we  did  not  use 
both,  ior  the  eomfort,  and,  to  every  practicable  extent 
for  the  cure  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  these  gifts 
It,  indeed,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  agency,  it  would  be  still  our  duty  to 
afford  these  sufferers  all  the  comfort  and  consolation 
w^kh  could  be  enjoyed  in  such  a  forlorn  condition 
But  recent  experience  has  proved,  that  in  a  few  ea- 
ses only,  is  their  doom  irroversible.  Medical  sci 
enee  and  mental  philosophy  have  finally  obtained  an 
almost  entire  dominion  over  these  malidies.  There 
is,  however,  this  peculiarity  in  the  cases  of  insanity, 
tbat  little  hope  of  effecting  a  cure  can  be  indulged, 
without  the  conveniences  of  proper  institutions 
The  Acylum  at  Bleomingdale,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Goveraers  of  the  New  York  Hespital, 
is  the  only  establishment  affording  accommodations 
for  insane  patiiiots,  «rhich  has  received  any  assistance 
ft1>m  the  public  treasury.  The  slate  has  already 
paid,  for  founding  and  supporting  it,  one  hundred  and 
Mvrnty  thousand  dollars ;  and  has  made  provision 
for  an  annual  payment  towards  its  snpport,  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  until  the  year  1857.  It  is  however, 
inadequate  ta  the  publlic  wants.  Besides,  this  insti. 
tutioa  is,  in  effect,  closed  to  that  class  of  insane  pa. 
tients  presenting  the  strongest  claims  for  your  boun. 
tf — to  those  who  are  unable  to  contribute  to  their 
own  ijnaintenance.  Poverty  is  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  oliener  the  cooaequence  of  mental  derangement. 
FrfT  those  who  labor  under  this  double  affliction,  no. 
thiaf  has  boon  done  apeeifically  by  the  legislature 
By  the  cepsus  oi  1825,  it  appears  that  there  were  in 
this  state,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  lunatics  ;  and 
if  tiia  number  has  increased  proportionably  with  the 
population,  it  cannot  be  less  at  this  time,  than  one 
tjbousand.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  at  least,  are  pau. 
ptrs,  and  most  of  them  utterly  beyond  all  reasona. 
>Ia  hope  of  recovery,  without  legislarive  aid.  If 
my  thiqx  ware  wanting  to  urge  you  to  vigorous  ac 
lion  on  this  subject,  and  call  forth  your  patronage  in 
behalf  6f  these  sufferers,  it  will  be  found  in  the  well 
attlJientieated  fact,  that  of  recent  cases  under  the 
trf^HMnt  of  the  best  regulated  asylums,  eighty  and 
Sometimes  ninety  patients  in  an  hundred,  have  been 
'•stored,  and  even  thoae  who  have  been  long  neglec 
ted  aad  cruelly  misused,  are  not  in  a  hopeless  state. 
If  the  victim*  of  disordered  intellects  had  not  ^*n 
deprived  of  theususl  means  of  exciting  public  conu 
passion,  or  if  they  could  have  come  forth  from  the 
places  of  their  confinement,  to  exhibit  their  deplora. 
ble  condition  to  the  public  eye,  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  provisianfor  their  relief  would  have  been  delayed 
ta  this  lata  day.  If  the  clainu  of  humanity  in  this 
raspact,  have  been  disregarded,  you  have  now  the 
power,  and  I  doubt  net  will  feel  the  disposition,  to 
satisfy  tkem. 

Tka  blind  also,  are  another  class  of  persons  upon 
whom  raisfortuae  had  laid  a  heavy  hand,  and  who 
ktva  a  jiiat  elaim^o  something  more  subsUntial  than 
bara  sympathy.  Books  have  recently  bean  made 
with  emboaaad  letters,  whereby  they  are  enabled, 
*"•'  *  proper  course  of  instruction,  to  read  with 
aoKsiderable  facility.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  naw  avaooe  is  opeaad  to  their  minds,  and  ampler 
BMaos  of  knowledge  brought  within  their  reach. 
Tha  auniber  of  parsons  suffering  under  the  deprjva. 
ti«a  of  sight,  in  this  sute,  cannot  be  accurately  esti. 
mated :  but  it  is  very  considerable—sufficiently  so.  at 
aaat,  to  make  their  condition  a  subject  worthy  of 
your  attention  and  kind  regard. 

Tha  establishment  of  county  poor.houses  has  been 
goaarally  attended  with  beneficial  res«lu.  In  them, 
paupers  knjoy  mora  comforts  than  could  b«  extended 
to  tkamia  tha  foroMf  way  of  providing  for  tbair  anp-' 


port.  In  most  cases,  they  receive  kind  treatment : 
the  able  are  put  to  work  ;  the  sick  are  carefully  nur- 
sed, and  well  supplied  with  medical  attendance  ;  the 
young  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  education, 
and  enjoy  opportunities  of  moral  and  religious  in> 
struction.  The  general  burden  of  support  has  been 
greatly  diminished  wherever  these  houses  have  been 
established  and  properly  managed.  This  system, 
particularly  in  what  regards  its  police,  is  undoubted- 
ly susceptible  of  some  improvements.  All  who  are 
received  into  these  nouses  should  be  treated  with 
kindness  ;  but  the  idle  should  not  find  them  places 
of  repose  from  labor,  if  they  are  able  to  work  ; 
nor  should  those  who  have  been  brought  into  them 
by  their  vices,  be  allowed  opportunities  for  further 
indulgence. 

There  are  many  charitable  and  benevolent  insti. 
tutions  in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  great  usefulness,  which  I  would  com. 
mend  to  your  favorable  regard.  It  is  your  duty  to 
second  individual  efforts  in  building  up  and  sustain, 
ing  establishmenU,  which  are  fitly  designed  to  re. 
claim  the  vicious,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant. 

From  the  consideration  of  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  relief  of  the  anfortunate,  I  pass  to  those  which 
regard  public  education  and  moral  improvement. 
Republics  should  be  ever  mindful  of  this  import- 
ant truth,  that  to  be  free,  man  must  be  educated. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  his  rights,  he  will  never 
properly  estimate  nor  long  maintain  ihein.  Our  en- 
joyments  as  individuals — our  usefulness  as  members 
of  society — our  privileges  as  citizens  of  a  free  go. 
varnment,  are  all  founded  OR  education.  These  Ob. 
vious  propositions  show  at  once  the  vast  import, 
ance  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
necessity  of  so  improving  it  as  to  give  to  its  opera, 
tions  the  utmost  extension  and  the  greatest  efficacy. 
While  we  are  reposing  our  hopes  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  liberty  upan  the  general  intelligeiice  of  the 
people,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  that  this  founda. 
tion  is  laid  broad  and  deep.  By  providing  an  ade. 
quate  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the 
legislature  discharge  but  a  part,  and  bj^  far  the  least 
difficult  part  of  their  duty  toward*  educating  the 
people.  They  must  secure  its  efficient  application 
to  the  proper  objects.  In  this  respect,  there  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  manifest  defect  in  our  system.  Lit- 
tle as  yet  has  been  done  to  provide  teachers  properlj 
trained  for  this  pursuit.  Without  well  qualified  and 
skilful  instructors,  the  amplest  funds  will  prove  com- 
paratively  useless.  It  is  scarcely  less  important  to 
esublish  a  wise  plan  of  superviaion,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  faithful  application  of 
the  public  monies,  as  to  introduce  the  most  offec 
tual  modes  of   teaching,  and  the  best  systems  of  in. 

struction. 

The  n  ere  imputition  of  tadu,  which  are  uwally  perforned 
M  an  enforced  duty,  falls  far  aiiort  of  the  rnda  that  should  be 
aimed  at.  Ratulauon  should  b«  awakeiMti  in  the  minds  ol  the 
pupils,  and  th«  ae<iiuiiton  of  liiiawicdiie  lUMie  a  deairattle  ottjact. 
When  tliey  once  t)ecome  senMlite  of  the  treat  advaaiacea  of  ed 
ueation  inlh«  ordinary  purauiuoriife.audofthe  BUinerous  an 
joyments sprinfiiie  frmn  the  cullivallon  iiftbelrnifnul  &cultie», 
the  ditficiillira  of  the  work  are  nearly  oversome,  and  the  duties 
of  the  (overniuent  are  ia  a  great  lueasura  performed.  They  tJjen 
become  ilieirown  teachers,  and  will  seeliopporianitiM,  and  tur 
niih  itieflHelves  with  means  uf  instruciion. 

Reputrticao  governiiienu  are  the  most  ik^piy  iniererted  in  the 
causa  of  Hlucatioa,  ami  from  ihem  it  isruaiMinaliie  u>ei|i»ct  vi- 
gorouii  aSbrts  for  the  general  diaaaminatlon  of  knowledge  among 
the  people ;  yet,  I  regret  to  see,  that  in  thia  respect,  we  fall  lar 
behind  even  souia  of  itie  ntonarchiex  of  Europe.  Several  of  the 
German  Ktates,  particularly  Prussia,  are  doing  much  more  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  than  we  are.  If  this  sUte  has  fail 
ed  to  take  tha  lead  in  well  iloinf ,  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, let  it  be  the  Oral  to  fstlow  ttte  example  of  iluwe  wlw  have 
excelled  Uf. 

I  fear  there  is  too  mueli  reason  to  regret  that  more  seal  ianoi 
felt,  and  greater  etTorw  made,  to  improve  IIj«  eondilioa  of  o  r 
primary  schools  throughout  tite  aute ;  yei  Uiere  are  plac«  whart 
their  Importance  is  duly  appreciat>Hl,  aud  vigorous  exei^ions 
have  been  made  for  tlielr  advancement.  Juatice  raquirea  that 
tbe  example  of  the  city  of  New  Vork should  not  b«  iiaaattd  witli 
out  notice  and  commendation.    This  city  inipoaes  annually  a 

?[eocral  tax,  which  now  producaa  aboutniuety  lhousa;id  dollar*. 
or  the  support  of  iu  public  tree  scliooU  They  are  under  the 
management  of  a  board  insUiuted  by  the  (>>miuuii  Council,  cal- 
led tlt«  Public  School  Society.  Thi«  board  are  careful  to  select 
competent  teachers,  and  to  cause  the  aclMOta  under  their  charge 
t«  be  oflen  vUlted,  and  tKe  course  of  instlUction  in  ttiem  to  be 
properly  directed  and  vigibuiUy  •unrviiwd  by  intelligent  com 
mitteas.  The  aekool  esubtiahed  by  "I'he  General  Society  of 
Mecbanica  and  Tradesmen,"  is  libeially  supported  aad  wisely 
managed,  and  reflecu  great  credit  on  the  public  spirit  and  ini<d 
ligence  of  that  claaa  of  eitisons.  A  peraeual  examination  o( 
these  schools  has  coavinced  me  that  they  are  well  conducted, 
aad  induces  me  to  cominend  them  to  other  parts  of  Uie  state  for 
their  imiution,  «t>  far  ma  circumsuncea  will  permit. 

The  resuita  of  our  system  of  common  aehools  thmucltout  the 
lUte,  will  be  fully  presented  to  you  in  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. Eight  hundred  and  twemy  towns  and  warda,  (being 
tlM  whole  number  in  the  state.)  have  made  repcrtato  him  for 
the  year  1838.  From  thsm  it  appears  that  tliere  were  then  nine 
tiMMisand  one  hundred  aad  seven  district  schools,  in  which  five 
hundred  aad  twelva  thousand  four  hundred  and  Mveoly-ltva 
children  were  inatrocted.  TtM  whole  number  of  children  In 
tfcsse  dktriets,  between  Sve  smi  sixteen  years  sf  age,  was  five 
himdred  and  iwenty-twn  tbousaod  six  buadred  and  eiglueon.  [ 
The  public  money*  disuibuted  to  tti«  disuicta,  includiog  one' 


uodred  thousand  dollars  from  tha  common  school  fuad,  aa4 
eighteen  tlioujaiid  five  hundred  and  ninety  three  dnilars  aad 
twenty  fvMir  ceutd  from  local  funds,  aunounted  to  three  baatfrsd 
andaaven  tliouMnd  seven  hundred  and  thirty  three  dollais  aad 
eight  cents;  and  the  Mihabitaalsor  ihc  districu  raised  far  tk* 
Kame  |>urp»ae.  lliree  hundred  and  sixty  nine  thou»aa4  six  ba^ 
dred  and  ninety-six  dollars  aud  thirty-six  cr-nu.  Tbesesams, 
aiuoUBtiiig  to  SIX  liundred  antl  neventy-seven  tlMHisaad  four  baa- 
dr*<l  and  iwenty-nine  dollars  and  forty-foar  cents,  excopt  I 
silly  tboiisan J  dollars  expanded  in  New  York  for  aclumt-b 
were  i>aid  to  teachers  for  their  servicea.  If  to  thia  amounts 
added  th«  other  expenitea  incident  to  this  syatcai,  tiie  wiiiilc  sum 
expended  for  the  support  of  common  scb-jots  in  that  year, 
would  be  atKMJt  ooe  millionone  hundred  ihouaand  doUars. 

The  regeutM  of  tiie  unlvaraity  itii>tnbate  aiinuaHy,  from  Ihs 
Hteraturr  fund,  ten  thousand  dollars  u>  tlie  acadomies  aub^ect  la 
their  viaitaiion.  The  nunilKr  which  partook  of  this  botisty  last 
year,  was  ijixiy -five  ;  aud  tbo  number  of  students  la  titeia  was 
Was  fiiur  thousand  eixht  hundred  aud  fifty  six,  which  excaeds 
Ihatofttie  previous  year  by  six  hundred  and  sixty  eight.Tbcrr  arc 
many  other  valuable  institutions  of  the  kind  in  li.e  atata,  wbieJi 
do  not  participate  in  the  literature  fVind.  We  have  seven  eoUa 
ges,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  medical  I nstru  3tiaD.  Soaw  of 
them  are  tirinlv  eatatriished  aud  highly  proaperous  :  the  olbsw 
are  struvgliiig  with  diAcultles,  for  ilte  want  of  aafficieat  c«. 
dowments  ;  but  all,  I  believe,  are  in  an  improving  cxtnditioB.— 
As  aliecting  more  extensively  ttie  general  welfare, 
schools  are  Justly  entitled  to  the  first  r^Nirideraliun  aiid  tbei 
liberal  pacroaage  ;  yet  svminanesof  a  more  elevated  raak  ougm 
also  to  be  suamiued  and  cherished  for  many  reaanns,  and  for  tats 
particularly,  that  upon  ihem  wr  must,  in  a  great  meaawre,  4e-  ' 
pend  for  coiiipeient  teachers  of  tlie  couiiiion  sctMoi*. 

The  subjecu  conneaed  with  tiM  inuiaem  ^rsailsof  our  eea- 
stitueiiu,  iiextclaiin  our  noUce.  AiBong  these,  agriculture  stands 
ftrst  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  well  as  intlic  raak  of  importaacc. 
It  conti ibutc-a  ao  easenlially  to  wealth,  that  Ibe  early  writers  oa 
political  ecoiKMiiy  regardvd  it  as  the  only  aimree  of  waallh.  h 
furnishea  the  iiirana  uf  human  suiMiatence.  and  auppiie*  moM  of 
the  materials  for  manufactures,  and  the  chief  artldea  for  eom 
nieice.  Wtien  i ha  labor  of  the  farmer  is  tM>untifallv  rewarded, 
all  other  kinds  of  indiutry  partake  of  Iu  succem;  wharevar, 
therefore,  la  done  by  the  government  for  the  agricultural  iatar 
est,  redounds  to  the  bciient  of  every  otiier.  Ttiere  ia  ae  occupa- 
tiou  which  Is  ao  diversified  iu  is  i,biect«,  and  requires  such  va- 
ricHis  knowi«d*e  to  conduct  it  alcilfully ,  ma  that  uf  a*rieuitiir«. — 
This  knowtedfcreaults  from  eiperimerMa  ia  all  elimatea,  aoila, 
aiid  eeasone,  and  is  cooaequently  tn  be  derived  from  diOkrcat 
Cf:untriea  It  receives  large  contributious  froHi  the  mochaalc 
arty,  and  from  Uie  aciencea  of  botany,  cheiiiiatry  and  natural 
pliiiosophy.  The  patnmage  of  the  government  can  scarcely  be 
directed  to  a  more  uaefal  object  than  furuishiaf  the  HieaBS  of 
collecting  information  on  this  subject,  and  of  spreadiiw  It  au.oag 
the  agricultural  population.  A  Imard  crwipoaed  of  prAtical  far 
inera  and  men  of  acieotific  acquiremenu,  would  pasaem  greM 
facilitiea  for  concentratiii|tbis  vartmis  and  scattered  iaisrma- 
tiori  :  and  ih<>  beet  iBesnsofdisseminatinf  itanuNif  the  peupie, 
would  be  afforded  by  n  public  ioatitution,  under  tlie  direoloa  of 
such  a  board,  wl>ere  agricuttorc  ahonid  he  taught  aa  a  acleaca, 
and  practically  illuatrate'l  aa  aa  art.  The  geiietai  intersot  frit 
for  thia  branch  of indUKlcy,  will  recommend  il  to  yonr  favor  : 
and  iu  iptimats  connection  with  the  permaneat  pros|Mnty  •( 
the  atae.  will  make  you  deairouaofconuibutiugt*  its  advaaca- 
nient. 

I  he  citizens  of  this  state  have  invested  a  larfc  amovM  of 
•  ipitai  in  manafactarinc  eataWlalimenia.  The  enc4>arag*- 
mtnf  which  this  branch  of  mdiialry  has  been  moat  aaxloaa 
t<>  obtaiu,  s  proiectitui  against  lorrisn  rivalry;  ai>d  tillaeaaM 
oesivea  only  by  ibe  general  covernroenl.  The  policy,  aa 
Well  as  the  ricbt.  of  giving  it,  'nierwliia  titan  aa  It  iucideulal- 
ly  nwults  from  the  impnailion  of  such  duiiea  nn  iuiporta  w 
are  ncces4.iry  tn  raixc  a  reveuue  merely  sufficiani  to  aop^ort 
the  gciverniiient,  has  iMren  C4>nie^«d.  Tlita  mtereai  has  Mir- 
lered  by  tlie  frequency  of  legulation  oa  the  sabjoci  «l  the 
larill,  aud  by  the  unceriaintv,  as  tn  the  measure  »l  prolec- 
lioi^  it  Wuold  periuaiteDtly  receive  Hopas  are  now  cwt.i- 
deiitiy  enierUined,  ibat  the  oxistlBg  laws  will  mnaiii  lor 
some  years  without  material  modiAcation.  BItoald  such  b« 
tlie  case,  there  ia  icaaon  lu  belie«e  that  oar  ■lamifaciuras 
will  flouiiiih,  and  aooM  aiquire  a  permaueiicy  wbicb  wiU 
enab'a  Ihriu  to  willisland  foreign  competition. 

Thoug  I  C'luuiejceand  axncultuia  are  ilia  brancbeaof  ia- 
du«t<y  which  aeem  lo  iiartieipaie  n«wi  directly  in  the  beae- 
Qu  ul  our  sVF-teni  nf  inlernal  impiovemeiil,  yet  t*M>y  are  ao 
more  lavorAi  iu  iliis  respect,  than  many  kinds  jf  tnaiiufac- 
tuies  and  the  mechanic  art>.  While  our  |mbl)e  workt  have 
iieeii  uiteiided  witli  local  advantages,  they  have  citairlbutod, 
even  beyond  our  auticipotioua,  to  the  general  pru*|M>rtiy  <it 
the  state. 

It  waa  our  furliine  that  the  moat  praeiicabl*  roatc  for  a 
wafer  coniinuntcatiou  between  tha  Atlanlie  nct^an  and  IIm 
great  wesiein  lakes,  lay  tbra'  our  territory.  Tbia  advantage 
was  early  discovered  by  the  sagachy  of  llie  |iao|<4e  of  iba 
state,  anj  alfecluully  improved  by  their  anterpriae.  The 
internal  commerce  carried  on  through  the  Erie  canal,  ai4ed 
as  it  ir  by  the  improvement  executad  by  the  enterprise  aad 
energy  of  ilie  stale  of  Ohio,  has,  during  i  he  past  aeaaoa.l^- 
creaaedio  a  magniiud  which  was  nip|Kia«l  to  beatiaiuable 
only  in  its  full  maiurliy.  and  has  extended  lu  reglona  wbish 
were  conceived  tit  lie  beyond  its  uiranat  limit*.  The  coiui 
try  around  thaae  lakm  and  alont  the  rivera  amiftyiag  lato 
ifaeni,  as  Writ  aa  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  qniie  down  to  tb* 
MiKsisnippi,  have  been  supnlled  ihrourh  ih>«  citannal  wilb 
some  portion  of  their  iiieithjniiir.e.  B<>ats  are  daily  mp^m 
pa<a)n«  U|K>n  ii,  freighted  w>lb  s<ioilsdei>tined  for  ibe  trrrunry 
o(  Michigan,  ihe  siat-s  oi  Ohio,  liHliaaa,  Illiiioi«,k.eniucky, 
TeniieMiM!.  and  even  for  Miaaituri  and  Alabama.  I'hc  dc 
iightful  climii*  of  this  weatern  region, ibc  great  fertility  of 
Us  aoil,  aod  the  numerous  conveuiancea  it  offers  for  ibe  ea* 
joymentaofbuniasi  life,  are  dally  tMomiing  bot>er  kauwa, 
and  atiraclin;  loWirda  it  an  ineieaaing  tide  o'  amigiatioa.-. 
\e  human  aflorts— noconcrlvat>I«  cbangea  of  ciro*matmM{aS( 
can  check  its  rapid  setilemeni.  or  put  far  off'ibe  time  Wbe* 
t  will  b*-  the  abrideof  a  population  o:  many  m  IImbs,  abuaatf 
iig  iu  wea'th,  and  seeking  the  citutorts  an>l  luxarf**  ta 
which  commerce  mu<  neceasirily  adminieter.  Ita  trad* 
will  increaae  with  i'a  wealth  and  lU  numbers.  Ifovrcaaals 
are  to  be  what  a  wiae  manacemenirsnnot  failto  make  tkem 
—the  principal  channel  fbrUiis  trade— we  must  calcvial*  it* 
eiteni.  and  make  theiu  adequate  to  this  object.  W  be*  o«|r 
sy>4eoi  of  iiiterual  i in pto vameiitu  was  ci>i»io*aced.  a  groot 
pait  of  this  ferule  region  was  a  wililerner*,  aud  scarcdjr  a 
sail  W3S  spread,  for  the  purpo:ies  of  commorcc,  o*  the  groat 
wesurn  lakes.  1'htt  advancing  utepa  of  settlement  have  bat 
juat  phased  the  borders  uf  what  wwt  then  s  wild  dumata, 
and  Italresily  abouwU  in  products  demanding  s  maiket,  aad 
inviiiug  an  exchange  for  artietaa  from  nmcbaadla*  from 
(lie  Ailaiitic  amtea.  l.ake  Erie  bow  app>-ars  like  a  fiaq— nr- 
ad  tratk  lathe  hfbway  olcomasotaialaatioa*.    Iia  wal«r« 
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an  n«Tlgated  by  tweiity  steaniboaig,  aiid  one  buiidrcd   and 
twen«y-t  Ighl  el<M>p0  and  schooner*. 

The  ihiiiping  un  liiia  lake  ha«  iiicre%h«d  in  the  llliee  laM 
yaara,  frsm  ■  x  to  elg>  leeii  tin  uuand  tonii.  '1  lie  UinnAet 
•  •Unng  the  port  <>f  BuffitUt  last  ye;ir,  wax  more  than  twit 
hiMdred  thousand  ;  and  an  hundred  ihuuaaiid  pa9se*>gt::ii 
an  eatimxied  te  liav*  left  it  fur  the  weJl. 

Wc  ouftil  iHtl,  howevirr.  to  flaiter  oui«elv«8  that  we  rhall 
•Bjny  what  we  now  pOM«4f»,  and  whai  li«d  befoie  u«,  without 
tifpclilifm  The  western  trade  ia  a  noble  prize,  fur  wliich 
Mveral  of  (be  Atlantic  states  aie  coiitundlne  with  a  iuutlat-li- 
•wiitation  ;  and  they  art  makinx  p  werful  «:tlari>i  k>  remove 
Ito  barrier*  interposed  by  nature  between  tliem  and  ihcir 
Hbjpci.  We  look  on  the  r  eierttans  with  no  unfriendly  leei- 
lagt ;  and  we  trun  thitt  tlioy  will  view.  In  a  like  8pirit,  our 
•fluria  lu  ai'niinivter  tn  th<'  wants  and  to  subdervc  llie  con 
vcnlenccM  of  the  wcatern  coutrv- 

U  baa  already  becume  quite  evident  that  the  rapacity 
•f  the  Erie  canal  will  not  much  longer  be  aderjnate  to 
tka  eiigrncy  of  ihe  buaineas  on  it.  I'he  improvemenu 
which  wiHaooii  be  required,  are  double  luckg  to  fecili- 
tal0  lb*  paaaagc  of  boatt.  and  an  enlargement  uf  the  ca- 
■alin  iu  width  and  depth.  Th<>!»e  iraproveinenis  miut 
iwceaaanly  »>e  made  under  great  diaadvaiilageu.  The 
public  intsreats  will  not  allow  of  an  interruplion  to  the 
navixalion;  and  a  conaiderable  part  ni  the  labor  must 
therefore  be  performed  in  the  winter  senaun.  ThJ!)  aub 
ject  will  probably  be  presented  lo  you  iu  a  comniunica- 
uon  fixiM  the  oHioera  having  tho  charge  uf  Ihe  ranala, 
and  it  will  andoubiediy  receive  from  yuu  the  attention 
jiafraat  importance  demands. 

"The  extent  of  buainem  on  all  canali  is  incrensed  by 
th*  (kciliiy  of  transportation,  and  a  reduction  uf  theez- 
panaea.  By  enlarging  the  capacity  ui  the  Erie  canal, 
tha  cost  of  iranaporialion  wiU  be  diminished,  'i'he  lolU 
ar*  considerable  part  of  the  expense.  This  subject  has 
(KOiipied  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Canal  fktard,  du- 
nng  the  present  year;  atvi  some  of  the  beneficial  resulia 
to  which  1  have  alluded,  particularly  ihe  wide  diffusion 
of  the  trade  into  the  western  and  suuthwes'ern  tiectiuns 
of  itia  uni»n,  are  justly  o«cri(>able  to  the  enlightone-J 
views  of  this  board,  and  the  judicious  roodificatiorijo 
tha  raias  of  toll.  Previous  tu  ofiening  the  canals  laot 
aaMon,  the  tolls  were  reduced  twenty-eight  and  an  hall 
par  cent,  on  most  uf  the  protliicts  of  the  country,  ai.d 
tourteao  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  un  oMfchandize.  Not- 
witbatasding  the  reduction,  the  amuuit  of  tolls  received 
•••  tite-BHe  and  Champlaiii  caiiaU  during  the  last  sea- 
aen,  is  one  million  lour  hundred  an<l  sixiy-iixir  thousand 
and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,  which  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  ihousund  seven  huitlrcd 
and  leveniy'-siz  dollars  and  fifcy-one  cents  more  ihun 
tlw  rcoaipis  of  the  preceding  year,  "^his  board  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  make  a  further  reduction  on  raer- 
ciiaiidise,  of  twenty-five  per  c<  nt.  ots  the  present  raiea 
of  toll,  before  the  navigat.on  opens  in  ihr  spring.  This 
radttctiou  will  bring  the  lolk  down  nearly  to  the  con- 
atitutraoal  limit.  It  is  probable  ihev  might  be  reduced 
an  some  articles  below  that  point,  if  it  were  practicable 
wilboul  lasaening  the  total  amount  of  revenue. 

J  daeaa  it  proier  to  mention  another  subject,  which 
kas  an  important  conoection  with  theoperniiona  of  our 
canal  systeai,  but  which  beioues  tssentialty  to  the  ge- 
neral iiiierasts  ol  commerce.     The  obslructioiis    in  the 
Hadaon  river,  allhough  they  affect   more  immedintely 
tha  interesU  of  the  people  of  luis   state,  operute  injuri- 
ooaly  also,  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  tho  whole 
•ountrjr.    TImj  lederal  government  exercises  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  river,  so  far  as  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce is  concerned.     It  is  not  only  the  imHiium  of  in- 
ternal trade  among  the  states,  but   is   extensively  used 
for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce;  and   tho  duty  of 
refulaling  both,   is,  by   ihe  ronstiiution,  committed  te 
CtMifrasB.     'J'hu'  there   is   a  great  diversity  of  o^iinion 
aa  to  the   limits  of  the  p<iwer  possessed    by  the  general 
govammeiit,  to  expend  money  on  works  iu  aid  of  com- 
merce, and  111   some  caiuM  intrinsic  ditjiculiies  exist  in 
determining  wlwttier  a  particular  object   Iils  within  or 
beyond  its  sc<>pe,  yat  I  believe  there  are  but  very  lew 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  who    would    contest  the 
light  of  that  g'lvernment  to  api-ropriaie  money  for  the 
parpoae  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  river; 
ana  all  who  adroit   the  right,  and  are  apprised  of  the 
eiteutof  the  injury  arising  irom  the  Irequent    interrup- 
tion of  tlie  itavigation,   will  at  once  runc^'de  that  it  is 
Ihe  duty  of  C  .ngressto  effect  ibis  object;   but  the  bp- 
propriation  (at  this  purpose  has  hereiof  tre  been  defeal- 
ed,  by  being  united    in  tbe  same   bill  with  uppropria- 
tiona  furother  ohje<  U,  clearly  uncunstituiionul,   in  the 
opinii>n  of  many  members  of  Congress;  and  some  who 
were  mokt  anx. out  t(K   thia   impruvement,  were  driven 
to  the  aitvrualive  uf  eiltier    voting    against  the  whole 
bill,  or  of  violating  their  obligation  lo  support  the  CAin 
atiluliun,  by  giving  their  sanciiun  to  what  they  regard- 
ed aa  the  illegal   exercise  of  a  power,  which,    if  once 
Mttblilhed,  Kould  certainly  be  iise<J  tu  withdraw  iruin 
ttait  stale,  lu  a  great  extent,  the  advantages  she  has  won 
by  her  unaided  cfTurts,  tt  by  the  expenditure  of  mi  lions 
derived  solely  fiuro  her  own  resources.    The   passage 
•f.tJie  bill  containing  those  appropriotions  would  have 
fciawd  a  precedent   for  resorting  to  Itte  treasury  of  lite 
United  Stales,  for  funds  lo  execute  projects  having  no 
prelaisiiiins  lo  be  ranked  ara'>ng   those  of  a   public  or 
national  character.    I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  people 
of  Una  slate,  in  order  to  procure  one  or  two  hundred 
tkenaanddellais,  for  what  is  really   a    national  object, 
twjil    never    depart  from  a  sound  construction  ot  tlie 
conetitaliou,    approved    by  our  wisest  statesmen,  and 
ooneani  lo  a  dangerous  enlargement  of  the   powers   of 
ihe  faneral  government,  which  would  be  used  lo  lake 
from  them  indireclly  many  millions.     They  cherish  the 
fgdani  oonatitulion,  and  more  highly  prize  the  common 
weUhre,  which  can  ooly  be  pennamatlv  maintained  by 


a  proper ezerciae  of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
ihuii  any  advantages  they  might  obtain  by  unwarrant- 
ably extending  these  powers  to  accommodate  I  heir  local 
interesU,  or  by  giving  their  sanction  to  an  lUegnl  ap- 
pfi-aiion  of  them  to  favor  the  local  inieresls  of  otliers.^j 
If  the  appropria(i(<n  lor  improving  the  Hudson  river 
must  be  encumbered  with  utiiers  for  objects  nut  general 
ly  considered  within  the  powers  of  c-ong(ew<,  and  its 
success  must  abide  the  event  uf  a  sinij;gle  to  estaolish 
a  theory  ufconatruing  the  constitution  adverse  tu  the 
salutary  doctrines  contained  in  tite  message  of  the  pre' 
sent  Executive  on  the  Maysville  road,  and  since  virtu- 
ully  sanctioned  by  the  pe  pin  ol  the  United  St'tes,  you 
ought  under  these  circumstances,  to  coi  sider  whether 
the  inieres:  of  your  constituents  does  nut  require  that 
this  improvetaent  should  be  embraced  among  our  pub 
lie  works. 

Two  modes  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  ia  the  na- 
vigation of  this  river  hnvr  been  suggested;  the  one  by 
excavating  the  alluvial  deposits  with  machines,  or  re- 
moving them  by  contracting  the  channel,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  eurrent;  the  other  by  uoiutnicting  a  latral 
shi|M:anal,  commencing  below  the  bars,  and  extending 
to  tbe  cities  above. 

Apprehensions  are  entertained  by  many  acqeainled 
with  this  subiect,  that  the  r>'moval  of  Iheae  deposits, 
will  affonJ  but  a  temporary  relief,  and  that  natural  cau- 
«es  Will  soon  lonn  others.  The  ship-canal  is  consider- 
ed by  litem  as  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  moat  e- 
conofflical  mode  of  effecting  this  improvement.  This 
work  is  of  a  different  character  from  any  that  the  staio, 
has  yet  executed.  Your  will  therefore  feel  the  necea< 
ty  of  examining  carefully  the  various  plans  that  have 
been,  or  may  be,  suggested,  befo.e  making,  any  selec 
tMin.  should  you  decide  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of 
the  undertaking. 

Our  first  poUic  work  of  iniemal  improvement  was 
commenced  in  1817,  and  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years 
we  have  completed  six  canals — the  Erie,  the  Cham- 
plain,  toe  Osweeo,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  the  Che- 
mung and  ihe  Cn>uked  Lake.  By  means  of  them,  wa- 
ter communications  are  opened  from  the  Hudson  river 
to  the  Susquehaniiah  on  the  south,  to  the  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  the  Stale,  and  to  the  inland  sens  on  our  nor. 
thern  and  western  frontiers.  The  aggregate  length  of 
these  canals,  w  five  hundred  atid  thiny  m.les  and  the 
amount  expended  in  their  construction,  is  more  than 
eleven  and  a  hair  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system,  it  has  fteen  cieadily  carried 
forward,  without  interruption,  under  wise  councils  and 
prudent  management. 

At  the  last  ses«ion  of  tlie  legislature  another  canal, 
of  ninety-five  miles  in  length,  wns  ordered  lo  be  ouu- 
.-tnicled,  which  will  involve,  aa  recent  ez:iroinaiions 
seem  to  indicaie.  a  further  expenditure  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Though  some  uf  these 
works  were  not  undertaken  so  early  as  those  sections  of 
ihestaie  most  immediately  interested  in  tliem,  desired 
yet  I  am  disposed  lo  belive  we  have  effected  more,  by 
a  cautious  policy,  than  would  have  been  done  by  a 
less  considerate  course  of  proceeding.  By  attempiing 
loo  much  at  oii«e,  we  might  not  only  have  dune  less, 
ut  endangered  the  entire  system. 

Tiie  splendid  success  generally  ascribetl  to  the  witole, 
IS  in  truth,  tne  result  uf  only  a  pan  of  our  works — 
The  Chemung  and  (^rooked  Lake  canals  have  nut  been 
in  operation  a  sufficient  time  to  show  tlie  eilent  ot 
their  utility;  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  not  equal 
in  produciiveness  the  Ciyuga  and  Seneca,  or  the  Us- 
wego  canal,  which  have  n^>l  yet  ceased  to  be  a  burden 
•u  tlie  public  treasure. 

'ihe  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  estimate  the 
clioiges  alHive  the  amount  of  lolls,  lor  the  support  ol 
the  Chemung  canal,  for  Ihe  ensuing  year,  at  thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  six- 
teen c«iiis;  and  ut  the  Crooketl  Lake  canal,  at  eight 
thonsand  five  hundred  doll  irs.  I'besesums,  if  the  es- 
timate should  prove  correct,  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
ireaoury  of  the  state. 

Tlie  revenue  uf  the  Oswego  ai:d  of  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canals,  has  considerably  augmented  during  the 
past  season,  and  if  a  fair  allowance  were  made  for  the 
increase  of  this  on  the  Erie  canal  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  business  r  suiting  from  these  canals, 
their  income  would  pnibably  be  equal  to  the  expense 
of  repairs  and  supervision,  and  the  interest  on  the 
<lebt  incurred  lor  their  construction.  * 

I'he  amount  beyond  tlie  income  oi  these  canals,  (laid 
for  their  support  last  year  from  the  treasury,  wos  nine- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  nnd  sixty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  c3nU;  and  the  estimats  of  the  amount  to 
l>e  paid  for  tiiesame  porpoae  Ue  ensuins  year,  is  twen- 
ty thousand  two  hundretl  enlcen  dollars  ond 
ihtny-six  centa. 

1  do  not  allade  to  iheae  cireumsUncea  with  the  view 
of  questioning  the  policy  ol  Ihe-e  works  subonlinate 
to  the  Erie  Canal,  but  to  justify  iho  c»ll^iderativ 
muveroentK  which  have  characterizod  our  past  legisla 
tion,  and  which  I  hope  lo  aee  obaerved  in  our  future 
measures  on  thia  important  subject.  I  de«ro  not  to  be 
undemiood  by  tins  lemark  as  enterUining  a  wish  to 
witndrew  your  aitention  from  any  of  tbe  applications 
which  may  be  made  to  you  for  internal  improvement 
iny  wish  is,  to  see  the  system  not  only  continued,  but 
Mirried  forward,  in  ihe  best  v\ay  calculated  lo  diffuse 
Its  blessings  as  widely  asipracticaide.  We  are  tavored 
I  with  a  country  every  where  presenting  capabilities  lor 
impruvement,  and  containing  industrious  and  eaterph- 
h  ing  inhabitants,  who  are  rapidly  developing  iuiesour- 
ces,  and  anzieos  to   have  their  own  energiea  aided  by 


the  patronage  of  the  government  in  removing  the  obsta- 
cles which  intercept  tlieir  easy  access  to  i  ur  great  p)ar> 
kets. 

I  am  aware  that  applications  will  be  made  to  you 
for  the  Construction  of  several  other  works,  which  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify,  (>ecause  1  have  not  auf- 
ficient  information  in  relation  ti>  any  uf  tliero,  to  ena- 
ble me  iti  make  particular  sugirestiuns  which  would 
aid  your  deliberations.  My  vie«vs  relative  to  the  cha- 
racter uf  works  which  it  is  expedient  to  execute  ai  tbe 
puMic  ex^iense,  were  submitted  to  your  immediate 
iiredeceasori>.  Upon  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  see  no  reasons  for  mud  fying  them.  The  pro- 
per application  of  the  principles  then  stated,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  cirry  as  forward  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement  as  rapidly  as  sound  policy  dictates,  and  in 
due  time  will  extend  our  system  to  all  tiie  oUieete 
which  ought  to  be  embraced  m  it. 

If  ih«^se  views  should  appear  to  you  loo  restrictive 
in  their  o^ieraiion,  and  you  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  authorise  public  works,  which,  for  a  series  of  yeara 
after  they  are  finisnetf,  will  im|)oee  an  annually  increa- 
sing charge  on  the  treasury  for  ibeir  aui'pon,  besides 
entailing  on  the  State  a  debt  for  tIte  original  expendi- 
ture, you  will,  I  presume,  consder^t  your  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  these  bur- 
dens at  the  same  time  they  are  created.  Thia  provi- 
sion can,  in  my  judgment,  only  be  made  by  a  general 
tax,  or  by  a  permanent  incumbrance  upon  tlie  revenue 
of  the  Erie  and  Chainnlain  canals.  The  injury  that 
>»ou|d  result  to  the  Stale  at  larire,  by  resorting  to  ei- 
ther of  these  modes  tn  raise  faiiJs  fur  such  a  purpose. 
Would,  I  think,  much  more  than  countervail  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  public  work  which  will  not  pay.  after 
the  lapse  of  manv  years,  the  interest  on  the  sum  expen- 
ded fur  Its  c  nsirui  tion,  and  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
su|)eriniendence. 

For  most,  il  not  for  all,  of  the  pro|ioaed  works,  seve- 
ral routes  are  suggested  ;  and  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained as  to  the  proper  points  for  con.iecting  them 
with  the  canals  already  completed,  and  withourrivera 
and  tbe  lakes.  There  are  strong  considerat  oi>s  lo  in- 
duce you,  before  authorising  tlie  construction  of  any 
woik,  to  have  the  routes  minutely  and  accurately  sur- 
veyed, and  the  proposed  points  of  connection  carefully 
examined  by  skilful  and  expereiiced  persons,  wiih  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  amount  uf  expenditure  it  will  in- 
vidve,  and  its  utility  when  compleie<l.  Tfie  propriety 
oi  such  a  course  is  evinceil  by  the  fact  that  casual  ez- 
aminationn  and  partial  surveys  have  in  all  cases  led  bi 
very  erroneous  estimstes.  All  Ihe  works  that  have 
been  completed,  were  authorised  under  the  confident 
expectation  that  they  would  require  a  much  leas  sum 
lo  construct  them  than  they  have  ai  tualiy  coal.  Tlie 
route  of  tho  Chenango  canal  was  repeatedly  surveyed , 
for  the  purpose  of  asccrtaitiiuz  accurately  tlie  expendi- 
:ure  ;  but  after  all  the  (lains  taken  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
result,  the  estimates  were  in  some  instant-e*  50, and  in 
others  75  per  cent,  below  the  sum  wh  tch  the  surveys 
recently  made,  with  a  view  lo  its  actnul  construction, 
indicate  as  its  probable  coal . 

It  would  lie  desirable  to  distribute  impartially  to  all  parts 
of  the  sta.e  the  beneliii'  of  tnterual  Uupruvew>«nis  ,  but  ibis 
cannot  be  don  ■■,  because  all  parts  do  not  offer  c<|ual  facili- 
ties and  equal  advantages  li>r  publ  c  works.  Indulgirf ,  as  I 
tru<l  you  d<i,  a  desire  lo  dilTusc  these  benefiu  to  a  ressoo- 
able  I'Xteni,  you  will  consider  tbe  various  plans  that  may 
be  presunted  lu  you,  and  test  them  by  the  apiilicaiion  ol'  the 
general  priiiciple»  i<Me(iblailon,  which  uusht  to  diiect  vour 
l>rocee(jings  on  litis  'mpo  taui  subject.  I'lltt  disposition 
you  may  leel  b.iunS  to  wake  of  ihein,  Will,  1  tni8t,  be  gene 
rally  appioved. 

I  have  ii«  doubt  you  will  grant,  as  good   policy  rtquirtf 
yxu  sliouM.  libfral  terms  ami  fair  |>rlrllege«  to  eouipauies  or 
individuals  who   may   be  willing   to   vest  their  capital    in 
works  lor  tht- iiii^roveiueat  of  the  slattr,  or  for  developing  ' 
anv  of  iu-i  resoutces. 

The  great  ilesign  of  internal  improvements  Is  to  afTord  to 
the  people  grnuially  ibe  miana  ol  an  easy  and  ei|4ediiiaus 
iiiiercourfe,  and  to  mere  se  faeilitius  lor  tlie  iraiiaportalinii 
of  ihitir  products  and  articles  of  nieichandizr.  VV bile  we 
ats  intent  upon  devising  and  uxacutnig  innpnificeiit  works 
lor  altainiim  i hese  oljecis,  let  us  uot  lose  sight  ol  those  ol 
a  humbler  characiei,  but  ol  very  eeueral  interest,  essaii- 
iial;y  coniributing  lo  the  same  end.  The  heavy  burdens 
sunually  imported  upon  the  people  for  coiuuion  highways 
andxridgss.arenoi,  it  is  geaerally  believed,  aUeuled  with 
corr«i<|i..nding  benedts.  The  mode  of  applying  the  labour 
a*8CB.=ed  nnd  tne  ni^ney  ralccd  lor  this  purpose,  is  conceiv- 
ed lo  lie  detect  vt;.  Wilhuutlnrreasinii  the  public  expense, 
much  bruer  icrulu  might  be  obtained,  by  securinc  greater 
econoiuv  in  the  expenditures,  and  a  more  skilful  applica- 
tion of  itie  lalxmr  tu  the  obj<cu  to  Ix  accoupl  shed.  The 
CFHerMi  iiitere.<t<if  allcla«s«!S  oi  «>ur  cUirjiiis  iulhi*  tubJvCt, 
will  toniniend  it  to  your  favorable  notice. 

We  aie  .ipprised,  throuuh  the  niMllum  ol  tbe  publie  Jobt- 
naU,  thai  nuineruiia  applitalions  wi  I  be  made  lu  yuu  for 
ilie  increase  of  banking  iiistitiilions.  Notice*  for  one  hun- 
dred and  five  new  banks,  with  capiial:"  amounting  to  about 
flity-»iXMilllion«  of  dollars,  have  nlreatiy  bcrn  published, 
and  it  is  probable  that  addinons  will  be  made  to  this  atMu- 
ber.  These  iristituUons  have  »  viul  cuniiectiua  wUb 
Ihe  busiiiesa  pursuiu  of  our  c(>nnttueiUs,  by  rsasno  of 
their  effixts  on  our  citizens  In  their  immediate  vicinhy,  and 
.heir  Influsnceoii  the  curreiiey  of  tlie  country.  Our  bosi- 
ness  transactions  have  been  so  long  conducud  by  weans  of 
ban  credits,  and  by  the  u«e  of  a  |.aper  currsi.cy,  that  Uiis 
coume  ha*  liee-ine  li.uily  settled,  snJ,  If  it  were  desirable, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possiole,  lo  chanee  Its  dlraetJoa. 
Bank'*  are  now  regarded  as  necefsary  esiabli»iuueflU  ,  «bui  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  required  lo  the  extent  now  ask- 
ed for.  8«  far  as  ilis  bu-iiiiess  of  the  eouniry  demands  an 
Increase  of  them,  you  will  leal  inclined  tu  add  to  tbeir 
number. 

Baukiiic  privileges,  not  only  as  they  are  graated  by  toil 
Slate,  but  as  ihev  exist  in  almoai  every  country,  ars  a  BO- 
iiopoly  which  ought  not  certainly  lo  be  increased  beyond 
lbs  aitual  ezlgenciea  of  tne  pubUc.    Privaie  iatertM  in  (ca 
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Mct  U)  Uie*e  iiiftllutioM,  unlesa  il  a.  cotds  wl.h  the  public 
demaiMl  for  ilicin,  i-liouid  not.  nnd  1  dare  prrsuuK  ici  say, 
will  noi  be  petiniited  to  inrtuence  your  aciiou  on  iliw>ul»- 
jeei.  All  legiilaiion  whicU  iiirnn  ui>lde  iroin  tlio  public  |0<)d,| 
to  adiniiiuu  r  favor*  to  indivldnali  or  class'^x.  ii  partial  and 
«i*Chlev<MHi.  Every  charter  granled  on  the  ti.Tius  lierctufotc; 
Inptwcdi  onifcra,  in  the  priHipkrnuH  condition  uf  th«  S  ale, 
■  donatKid  oil  llie  rtockholdem,  of  a  eum  varying  from  ten  , 
lu  ftdeen  per  c.nt.  on  the  capital  of  the  cuuipany. 

TtMMWii  1  do  not  Imputt  to  Ibe  applicanir,  in  any  initiaoce, i 
■ellUliuMa  a«  their  ieadiot  iiifllve,  yet  we  thould  overlook  a 
uHiverMi  law  of  human  conduei,  if  we  did  iioi  aupponetbai; 
(•!(  intere«t  uingte*  lt«  influence  <n  their  actions,  amlez-l 
•ria  iu  »ophii>lry  to  nii«lrad  their  Judgiuenta,  :ia  to  lb«  public, 
aoCMiity  for  inslitulioni  from  which   they   have  reaiion  to' 
ezuccl   a   eonaiderabte   direct    pecuniary  b<-n>:fi>.      If   any 
Bi«an*  could  be  d«vi«ed  to  csiui**-  the  stock  to  go  into  lh« 
bands  of  tlmte  to  whom  it  is  distributed,  Wiirtli  only  its  pni 
value,  I  think  there  would  be  inuch  leas  solicitude  fot  the  I 
increase  of  banks.    Whatever  value  Is  given  lo  the  stock' 
above  the  sum  paid  lor  it,  In  consequence  of  the  franchiw 
Ml  peculiar  privilege  granted  to  the  corporation,  may,  up<>n 
auy  ptiiiciptes  of  jusiicc,  be  wiilihald  ironi  the  sulMcritiers  | 
and  r.gbifully  claimed  by  the  alate;  and  it  is  a  cauae  uf  re- j 
gret,  that  some  pruvisiou  to  eflfect  this  object  had  not  long 
since  been  adop  ed. 

Tlo^  iacrvasing  pleasure  upon  the  legislature  for  the  mul- 
Ufdication  ori<aok8,and  the  constanfy  recurring  cunieau 
atiendinc  the  dialHbntioa  of  stocks,  are  every  day  demon 
atrating  the  propriety  ul  such  a  measure.  1  ain  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  inaiiy  plausibb-,  iiitd  some  wcigliiy  objcc 
tioDs,  to  appropriatin(  iMibe  slate  the  ennaiiceil  value  of 
the  stock  ot  an  institution  chartered  by  the  legisluiure.  The 
cuiMideration  that  lormrr  applicants  have  received  advan 
tages  wliicb  are  to  be  denied  to  others  oi  equal  merit,  oU';lit 
not  to  prevail  agaiiul  any  meaiiure  fir  c:orrecting  the  abuses 
resulting  from  the  bestowment  of  these  advanlases.  If 
such  an  obji  ctioii  is  valid  now,  it  must  be  equ.iliy  su  at  aii) 
future  pvruid  ;  and  tne  evils  must  continue,  bacau^- itu-y , 
have  once  ezmted.  One  of  the  most  tlfectual  modes  wbieb 
has  iiccuired  to  me,  of  wilbhiildiiig  trum  ibe  original  own- 
ers the  premium  on  bankstnck,  is  by  a  public  sale,  and  re- 
aerviitg  t:i  the  Stiite  the  advance  above  the  par  value,  lo! 
this  m<ide  of  distribution  thvre  are  several  iibj.-ciioos.  Jt 
Would  lacililate  Ibe  concentration  uf  stock  iu  iiik  hands  oli 
•  few  wealthy  individuair,  and  thereby  litad  to  a  nioniedl 
inOuence  uiifri -ndly  to  the  free  principles  of  our  (coveru 
went,  lle^^des,  a  bank,  In  th*  vicinity  of  it*  stockholders, , 
and  these  nut  oaly  numerous,  but  composed  ol  ciuzens  oi  j 
Various  pursuiu  andditTerent  senilnieots,  will  be  more  cer- 
tain to  fulfil  the  public  designs  of  audi  au  iostilution,  than 
oiM owned  by  a  IKW  individuals,  lesidiiic  perhaps  atadis-! 
lAUce  from  it,  who  would  feel  less  disposed  to  accomiiiodaii- 1 
l.icai  cusioQKrs,  and  be  more  stron^'y  lempled  to  devote  it ; 
to  personal  and  private  purfooes. 

If  the  premiums  on  the  sales  m' stock  wereeliber  paid  Into, 
the  treasury  fi>r  general  puriM>s<>s,  or   assigned  in  any  of  tlii 
paitieular  funds,  this  disposition   of  them,  which  would  tie 
but tiM  mere  ii^cident   of  a   nea:»urc  to  coirect  existing  a- 
busM,  luisht  be  converted  into  a  principal  motive  for  iixreki- ' 
sing  such  iuaiitui ions.    The  de.-ire    of  supplying  the  wants' 
•f  liu  eziiausied  tieusury,or  uf  increasing  a  favorite  fund,  \ 
Miighl  p<ia>ibly  operate  as  an   inducement    lu  grant  appiica-j 
tiooa  which  would  not  bu  sustained  un  the  ground  of  public 
utility.    Cooibinatioiis,    by  speculatur<i,  at    the  sa'e,  niii:hl  | 
also  prevent  fair  competition  and  engross  the  stock.    These 
objections,  to  some  extent  Ml  least,  ar«  admitted;  but  it  is  be-: 
lieved  their  fo  ce might  be  much  weakened  by  wise  piovi- 
sloas  oMaw  resulating  the  sales,  yet  «  hvthcr  sntlicieHtiy  so 
to|render  the  measure  cxpedieut,  is    a  que«lion  for  your'de- ! 
teimiuali'tu.  I 

The  reduction  of  interpst|on  bank  loans  bag  baen  sugfest- 
•d  as  a  measure  that  woulu  prevent  an  undue  mull iplicn-i 
tian  of  bank*,by  removing  private  inducements  lor  charters. ; 
Judging,  from  the  exorbitant  profits  o    must  of  tlieae  inslitu   i 
ttons,  it  would  appear  that  the  interest  on  such  loans,  might' 
be  brought  down  to,  and  even  l>elow,  six    per  cent,  mid  Htill 
ttie  Invevlmentnf  capital  in  bank  stook  yield  ordiiiarviH-olits.' 
I  much  fear,  however,  that  this  measure  u  more  specious  in 
thenry,  that  It  would  be  sound  ill   |tractic«.    There  are  ma- 1 
h)f  thiiv*  that  laws  cann-t  tfTeclually  eoulrel.  and  one  of 
them  <s  the  i  merest  ol  moin-y .     J  f  the  use  of  money  is  wort  h : 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  ihosie  who  have  it  u»  loan  will  general 
ly  etiiitrire,  in  s|ii  e  ol  legisiative  eiiactmmits,  to  obta:n  lliut 
rate  nf  intrresi.    The  reduciitin  of  illlere^t  on  b:iiik    loans,, 
below  the  K«neral  rate,  would    insrea^e,  I  apprehend,  ■•■  aM  I 
•laiiuingexten'.,  one  of  tbeev.ls  to   be  dreadrd  from  thvsej 
moDOpnUea.    Their  tendency  is  t«  ueceiierate  into  exclusive  I 
ly   private   instiiutious,  conduut<  d   on    the  narrow  prin- ' 
ctpliBS  of  favohtiaw.    K  bank  interiat  was  one   or  two  pet  i 
cent,  beiuw  the  common  rate,  their  loans  wouM  generally! 
be-  -made  to    persons   interested    la   llie.  iii-titiitloiii*,  nnd, 
■ta/ar  as  Ibe  |>ublic  at  large  was  accom-.nod.-it'-d,  it  wimid ; 
bedone  by  a   socomUv  operation,  ihrough  the  agency  uf 
Uioae  persnns,  at  or  above  the  cowuujd  rate  of  interest  The 
targe  •roHuin  whlr-h  all  the  stork  holders  miw  participate, 
would  be  partially  withdrawn  tmm  them,  not  bowevefto 
be  More  geneially  dlffusi-d,  kui  to  be coiireiitraied  in  a  nar- 
rower eircle.     The  onic-ntration    of    benefila  wt»uld   be 
spMdily  followed  by  the  c^uiceutrauon  of  the  slock;  and  the 
f-w  wlhi  ArouM  by  these  means  get  t.ie    ma  agemcntof  an 
>BMitulinn,  wimld  lie  llkelv  to  use  it  for  the  pur|s«seof  pri-' 
v«te  spaeutzlloB,  or  to  seeare  to  tiKmsetves  arcommuda 
Itn-is  for  their  iwnbtMiuessou  heller  terms  than  Ibeir  ci  m 
petttors  would  be  able  to  obtain.    If  such  ah<i»uld  be  theef  i 
feet  <»rtld<in<*aMire,  the  Indoofneiit*  of  a  private  ehararter; 
fmg  thm  HiuNlplieation  of  biifiks  would  htt  incre;iAFii,  niidtntt.  i 
public  beiiaAtti intended  to  be  cunferr«<l  bvtliein,  dimin'alied 
The  beneOcUl  ettacu  expected  from  the  proiiosed  retluc- 
ItOD,  WoiiM  probably  be  defeated  by  changing  tlie  niiNle  of, 
dolug  bttsiness  at  the  banks.    Instead  ot  loaning  money  on : 
fapet,  payable  at  their  own  counters,  they  would  use  iheif , 
'■"•s  to  purchase  drafts  and  bills  made  pay-ible  at   other 
Pl*e*s,  at  such  aidiscounl  as  would   be  equal,    at  lensl,  to, 
the  general  rate  of  iniei eat.    This  operation  cou'd  not   be: 
Mdtratacd,  north*  rate  of  diseouia  regulated  by  law,  with- 
out essentially  iiii|wiri«f  the  putttic  uaefalaaaa  ol  these  in- ;' 
ttl^iaiona.  I 

A  genaial  reduction  of  interest  on  all  loans  and  other  con-' 
tracts,  wo«M  leave  banks  with  at  least  the  comparative  ad  | 
vaMage  Ihay  now  poraesa,  ai;d  tlw  effects  ot  such  a  meas-i 
■re  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  stale,  are  worthy  of 
your  |irorauiide«  conald«ration.  That  the  ar.cum'Utttioucf' 
Inlcapitiil,  M  tl'-^'!r.";ir^  rrom  bank  loans  and  a' 
■arcbargad  eirctilation  of  bank  iMper,  is  conducive  to  ouri 
general  prosperity,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  equally  «bvi  > 
nosthat,  brincing  down  the  raieorinccreBt,  would,  t»»ome| 
Wteat,  diMinUh  tha  total  amount  el  our  capital,  or  atleast' 


check  i's  intrnducti'm  into  the  state.  <'*iht;r  pans  of  the 
Uiiiun,  tihtre  tlm  rate  of  iiittrcsr  is  below  our8,.ihink  loai 
in  this  re^rpect  we  liave  Advant.ipesover  them,  and  Uiey  are 
miikin:;  cflorts  to  increaiM!  it  to  our  iiercent.igr*.  li  prosper 
OU8  times,  abundance  of  capital  enables  us  to  expand  oui 
busiuoB  and  develop*  rmr  resources;  and  in  Masons  of  ein- 
bairassinent,  it  helps  us  to  sustain  the  i  uhlir  pressure. 

Um  it  the  stocK  ol  such  new  in>iituiions  as  yon  may 
deem  it  diacreet  to  grout,  uiu.il  be  s<:rambled  for  by  tlie  sub- 
set ibers,  and  go  into  the  hands  of  the  sutxeotfUl  compelimrs, 
worth  considerably  more  than  its  p-tr  Talue,  much  of  tlie 
bitterness  nf  feellii*,  ordinarilv  resulting  fioni  these  con- 
tests, Would  be  prevented,  a,  d  couil>inati,>iis  to  get  control 
of  tlie»e  institHtioiii*,  In  sinie  measnre,  defeated,  liy  appoint 
'ng  cominissinners  tor  Uie  distribution  <if  t,|ock,  in  each 
case,  who  resid*  out  of  the  countv  wherein  the  bank  Is  to 
be  tocaied,  and  wIki  shall  be  not  only  dii^qualitli'd  from 
holding  any  office  In  it,  but  from  taking,  directly  or  indirect 
ly,  anv  of  the  stock,  for  a  limited  time  after  it  sliall  go  into 
o|>erailon. 

Ihese  conMderntions  are  worthy  of  your  serious  ultea- 
tion;  but  much  les:<  so,  than  the  great  qui-stions,  how  far 
banking  capital  ctn  be  safely  augmented,  iind  what  further 
nafecuards  are  required  to  secure  our  banking  insiitutl'iBF 
from  disasters,  in  seastins  of  ^reat  commercial  revulsion  and 
iienerai  embarrassment.  In  the  course  of  cven:s,such  sea- 
sons will  come,  and  the  increase  of  liauks  may  be  one  of 
he  causes  that  will  contribute  to  their  lecurrence:  and 
wlieh  they  do  come,  it  will  cerlainly  be  the  cause  of  uffra- 
vatiiig  the  severity  of  the  public  disiresg. 

Almost  the  entire  business  transactions  of  this  State,  and 
of  the  whole  fxiuntry.  are  loundrd  on  a  gigantic  system  ol 
credit.  This  system  expands,  not  only  with  the  insrease, 
but  by  the  continuance  of  our  prosperity.  Success  embol- 
dens tne  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  m>-n  gradually  forget  the 
lessons  of  caution  and  prudence  that  adversity  teuches,  a» 
ihey  receie  from  the  rimes  in  which  they  have  received  this 
useful  instruction.  It  is  ynur' duty,  when  called  on  to  ex 
tend  this  system  by  multiplying  banks,  to  consider  well  what 
effect  tnis  iiieiwure  will  have  upon  the  stability  nf  the  whoU. 
If  yoD  enlarge  the  superstructure,  yuu  ouglH  tostiengthci 
the  fuHndniion. 

It  is  worlhy  of  your  consideration,  whether  an  adiiiilnnai 
safeguard  would  not  be  afforded  by  a  general    pnv'si'ir',  re 
strtcting  the  circulation,  not  only  ofthe  new  hanks,  but,  li 
due  tune,  of  thoee  already  inr.urporatid,    to   the   amount  of 
ihi-:ir  capital.     This  restriction,  seems  to  me,  to  be  well  cal 
culated  to  add  to  the  public  ■•ecnrity,  without  sreaily  impair 
ing  the  ability  nf  these  institutions  to  administer  to  the  pub 
lie  wants.    Only  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  th«  banks,  re- 
mains necessarily   in  an  unproductive  state;  the  residue  of 
the  capital  may  lie  pnifitablyemployed;  which,  together  witi 
the  privilege  of  a  rirculnlio>i  equal  to  the  whole,  und  the  ust 
ofthe  temporary  depusites.  will  enable  them  to  delray  thei 
neceit»ary  expensts,  and  render  a  liberal  return  to  the  sti>ck 
holders  for  their  invesimenla. 

1  sitonid  extremely  regret  that  the  coittideratious  which  I 
have  urg<Ml  for  cautious  action  oa  ibis  subji-ct,  should  te 
consttut'd  in<o  a  warning  against  particular  impending  dan 
ger«.  1  am  confident  there  Is,  at  the  present  lime,  no  exist- 
ing cause  for  alarm.  Our  system  of  credit,  compared  witli 
the  immense  I'usiness  of  the  Slate,  eniWraciiic,  as  it  does,  the 
transactions  of  the  principal  commercial  emporium  of  thi- 
<reat  nation,  is  not  extended  beyond  the  systems  nf  the 
neighboring  Stated,  or  tbnseof  oth^r  commercial  countrirw. 
Besides  all  Ihe  safeguards  provided  for  banks  elsewhere. this 
Slate  b.-u  fortihed  her  instituiioiis  with  additifuiai  securities: 
by  creating  a  fund  lo  protect  bill-bol.:er8  froru  ultimate  Irws: 
by  making  it  the  interest  of  all  to  detect  the  misinanagt  mem 
and  conlributt.  ti>  the  safety  of  each — and  by  iusliiutiii)!  a 
visitnriat  commissiiui  to  supervise  their  otierations,  wiih 
ample  powers,  not  merely  Ui  correct  but  to  preyent  abuses 
1'be  last  four  years  have  been  to  the  people  of  ibis  State  s 
season  of  unwonteil  pr'wperity.  VViihin  this  time  tliere 
hag  been  none  of  tlmae  conimerci'tl  alterations  which  or 
dinarily  happen  every  few  years,  except  a  sllehi  pressure 
abut  two  yearn  since,  occasioned  mostly  by  an  unfavora- 
ble balance  against  the  country  in  its  foieign  trade,  and  one 
of  local  op<*rKiiun,  .tl  iliid  tiiiiK,  resulting  principally  Iroui 
the  management  lo  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  resorted  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charier; 
but  the  loniiei  of  thei«  did  not,  and  it  is  believed,  the  lat- 
ter c:innut,  put  U)  a  severe  trial  tha  solidity  of  our  bankiiij! 
iiiMitutions. 

The  Irgistatare,  within  iliese  four  years,  added  nine  iiiii- 
lioits  to  our  banking  capital:  and  y<iu  will  lie  urge.l  at  this 
session  ti>  add  msny  millions  more.  It  Mp)iears  tome  that 
it  would  be  hazarding  too  much  to  nugiiie^^t  this  napilni  to 
an  unprece«teuted  eitcni,  before  we  have  had  tne  experieitci 
ul  less  priis;«raus  timestu  test  the  effect  nf  the  increase  al- 
ready made.  While  yuu  feel  a  desire  to  cunirihuie,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  wauls  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Slate, 
you  will,  1  trust,  bevr  In  mind  that  you  are  acting  on  a  sub-' 
jcct  of  vitel  importance  lu  all,  in  lu  nature  boih  delicate 
and  difficult — delicate,  beoauee  it  relates  to  a  sy-t^in  sus- 
tained in  a  great  de>free  by  extensive  and  mulualcoutldcnce 
— and  difficult,  because  i>  has  numerous  and  complicated  e- 
iations  to  the  Inisinesa  pursuits  uf  all  classes  uf  our  constit- 
uents. 

The  constitution  is  now  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  legis 
latnre  to  reduce  the  duiy  on  salt  nianutactured  in  tlie  western 
pailof  this  stale,  to  six  cents  on  eacli  busnci ;  tliis  subject 
wi  I,  therefore,  properly  occupy  your  altenli<in.  The  vote  on 
he  aiueiidintMit  nl  the  coustitutiiHi  shows  cleaily  tJiat  a  re- 
ducion  i«  generally  expected  ;  but  a  questio.i  may  arise  as 
lo  the  amount  proper  tu  be  made  at  this  time.  1  think  then- 
are  sufficient  naimttim  for  briiigmg  down  tlie  daly  at  ouce  t» 
< lie  miniiuuni  rate.  Salt  is  an  article  of  general  co  &uiu|>- 
tioti,  and  a  dimintition  of  lU  price  is  a  direct  benefit  to  tlie 
ctmeumers.  The  dtniand  for  that  wnnufactured  in  this 
State  is  regulaiedby  tiieezientof  ihecouiitry  lo  wliiah  it  fur- 
nishes a  supply,  and  ibis^xteut  will  be  enlarged  as  the  price 
is  reduced.  A  regard  to  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  interest  of  tlie  manufacturers,  requires  that  tlie  rezitMi 
for  consumption  should  be  ext«nde<l  as  widely  as  practica- 
ble. The  material  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  is  so 
abundant,  that  the  supply  may  be  easily  equal  to  the  utmosi 
demand. 

Of  the  salt  maniifaetiireri  by  nui  citizens,  large  quantities 
are  consumed  in  the  Canada*— it  suppliestbe  country  around 
the  lakes,  the  weitern  part  of  rennsylvaiiia,  ai.d  a  large 
iKtrtio"  uf  the  State  nf  Ohio,  and  enters  into  onnipetltion 
tviUi  the  salt  made  at  the  Kenhawa  s|-rinei)Jn  Virginia,  on 
the  borders  of  Indiana  aiid  Illinois  A  reduction  nf  six  andl 
tne  halfeentaon  the  bushel  will  be  the  means  nf  exiendiiigj 
the  sphere  of  consumption  far  beyond  these  limits,  and  iiw|| 
increaae  in  tite  quantity  manufactured  for  tJie  purpose  orll 
satisfyiiig  this  additional  dt-mand,  will  ultimately  compeu    ' 


s  'te  the  revenue  for  tlie  increase  in  the  rate  of  4»i^-.  Tb« 
mutual  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  •onsuoier*  ia 
this  s^talc— the  advantage^  tu  the  business  interciurse  le- 
twceu  our  citizens  and  the  u«rih  and  west,  resulting  dirc-cilr 
»nd  indirectiv  from  our  auilny  to  supply  tiiese  re^iona  witk 
this  impuriant  and  necessary  article,  and  the  ultiiuaic  dket 
nf  this  increased  demand  uimib  the  pulilic  leveime,  mnaldur 
ed  in  reference  to  the  lulls  on  the  canal,  ns  well  as  to  Ui«  di- 
rect duty  on  the  salt,  render  it  exped  «nt,  i, I  my  optakMs,  M 
bring  the  reductioato  the  li>west  co«i«tit«tiofial  llinit. 

TiM:  militia  system  was  elierished  by  the  patriou  who  laid 
the  fiHiuaatioB  of  the  general  and«<ate  goveiuiueats,  as  ea 
seiitial  to  the  preserviition  of  our  liberties.  I  regret  (bat 
efforts  have  been  made  tu  bring  it  inlu  some  disrepute.  The 
unfavorable  opinions  which  now  prevail  on  this  importiiBt 
subject,  do  not  aiise.  I  am  persuaded  trum  a  general  c«SiVtc> 
titiii  thai  all  (irganiMtiouui  Uie  kind  s  useless;  but  th«  a ra 
lu  oe  ascribed  to  the-delects  of  the  present  system-  Theae 
defects  can  lie  t  ffectnally  removed  only  by  Congrcv. 

The  joint  resolutions  of  iMMh  liouaesof  the  last  legMlelure 
susKesiMtg-seveial  iiiodift<:nl>ons  of  tlie  preaent  laws,  hava 
been  trans.fiitted,  agraeably  lo  a  dir<clioB  therein,  i*  oar 
senators  and  represintativei in  congrcK.*,  ai>d  alao lu  the  guv- 
ernorsut  tiie several  states,  with  a  tequest  thiu  titey  night 
be  laid  before  the  respective  legislatures  thereof.  It  is  rea- 
wnable  to  expect  that  this  subject  will  >wcupy  the  atteatioa 
•f  congress,  and  that  the  present  organic^ilixn  will  be  ao  far 
mproved,  as  to  reiuedy  its  ttefects  without  impairing  lu  ef 
ISciency. 

By  the  report  of  th*  Adjuum  General  for  llie  preaent  rc«r^ 
the  numerciaf  ftwce  of  Ute  militia  of  this  stete  ap;'cars  to  be 
one  hundred  and  elghty-eigbt  thousand,  four  iHiadrad  ak4 
forty-seven  men. 

The  particular  funds  of  the  state  contind>-  la  a  prneperous 
cuiidition  Tite  Canal  Fuud,ootwiihsUnding  the  reduciiooa 
of  the  tolls,  nas  increased  in  prudactiveueca.  The  total  a 
m.'Unt  of  receipts  during  the  hM>al  year  ending  mi  the  30ih  of 
8vpteii>.ber,  iiicluds.g  ilie  tolls  on  tite  CVwego  and  the  Cayu. 
(a  and  Stneea  canals,  attd  the  interest  on  the  surplus  mue- 
eys  belonging  to  this  fund. was  one  mdlion  nine  hundred  and 
ten  ihousami  <  ight  hundnd  and  nlneiv-tive  dollars  and  sixty 
four  cetiia.  Tlie  total  ainnunt  of  canal  debt  is  s  i  luilliiMts 
sl.\  hundred  aird  seventy-three  tlionsand  and  six  oollara  ma4 
tn  enty-i;liie  cents.  The  debt  created  for  the  constructioa  of 
the  Krie  and  t'hainplain  canals,  was,  on  the  30ib  ot  Sepi  , 
five  mi)lio"s  tivc  liund  td  ;uid  twenty  two  tiMiusaud  six  hun- 
dra  d  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  tweiity-nine  cent<.  To  lb  is 
d'bt  the  CO  istituiioual  pledge  ot  the  tolls  at  a  speeilW^  rate, 
and  of  the  auction  ai  d  salt  duties,  attaches.  Duriitg  Ihe  last 
year,  Uie  coiuiuiacioners  expended  one  million  hvebaiidred 
and  sixty  six  thousand  three  buitdre<l  and  ten  dollars  and 
three  cents,  in  purcliastnx  tlie  stuck  of  ihi<  debt.  In  conse- 
quence or  ihe  period  uf  redemption  being  in  1837  and  1945, 
ibey  were  otdiged  to  make  purchases  at  ■  praBinni.  After 
iiiakiiig  therw  |iurchase»,iliey  bad  m  ney  on  loan,and  invrat 
ed  in  other  stock-,  anxiuntiiig  tu  two  millioiis  six  hundred 
and  two  iliou.>aiid  fii-e  hundred  and  ninety  fimr  dollars  and 
sevenl.>-six  cents,  beloiiiiing  to  th  s  lund.  The  actual 
amount  ol  iliedent  to  whxli  the  consiit'aiional  ptcrffe  is  ap 
plicabie,  beyond  the  means  the  commtsslowers  po.'seai  fur  re- 
deemin|!  it,  istbereio  e  only  twu  millions  Dine  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  and  sixty-lour  dollars  ai>d  hfiy-ihr«e  cents. 
If  large  expenditures  are  not  made  lor  enlarging  andim 
proving  the  Erie  and  Champlaia  c^iaais,  the  commiasioiMrs 
will  probably  have,  be/Me  the  endsil  three  years,  suAelatit 
means  for  dischargingthe  w  hole  of  this  debt;  yet  the  pledge 
must  C4iniinue,  unless  all  the  sttKk  be  purchased,  until  July. 
I@4S.  The  ohjfct  of  ifii'  ptedge  was  to  obtain  the  meaiis  uf 
r'-imbursinc  the  loans  made  fur  the  ennsl ruction  «>fibeae 
works,  n  hen  funds  arc  accumulated  amply  sufficient  for 
tbisetwl,  liierecan  be  no  good  reason  iur  retaining  the 
pleilge.  Its  cuntinuaiK^  bey<>tid  that  period,  will  be  altend 
ed  witii  enibarrsMsuients  and  positive  iniury.  Ii  will  pre- 
vent such  a  iBodificaiion  ot  the  tolls,  »•  wonM  b«*t>utM*rvc 
the  inierestsof  iratle.  nr  as  would  produce  the  tieat  rksoh  as 
lo  revenue.  It  is  intended,  as  in..-  cnurseot  your  prodeces 
sors  for  a  lew  years  past  seems  tn  have  indicated,  that  the 
canals  shall  return  to  tite  general  treasury  uf  the  atala. 
some  psrl  or  the  whole  ofthe  moneys  that  have  been  takaa 
from  it  lor  their  benefit.  It  would  aeeni  prn|i*r  to  hare  ibat 
matter  adjusted  as  soon  as  piT.c:;cautc.  ffhovM  it  be  judgea 
expetiieai  to  make  he  rerenuesof  tne  canals  subsidiary  lo 
the  support!  r  the  constitHiion,  <d  i«ther  public  wnritwcf  ■■ 
lernalimproveiuetit— eve  for  this  pnrimiie,  it  would  be  con 
veuieni  to  have  ibetn  discncunil>ert-l  al  an  eatly  period. — 
Afier  coiis  ilvring  thin  suliject  in  all  its  l>earing*,  you  will 
determine  whether  the  interest  of  the  t*tnie  reqaires  that 
this  pledge  should  be  removed,  when  suflicieiri  means  for 
paying  ihe  loans  secured  liy  it,  shall  have  been  nblalnoil. — 
As  such  a  moasure  will  retiuire  an  amendment  of  ilie  conatt- 
lulion,  which  cannot  bcettecled  in  a  sliorter  period  than 
two  yeut.«,  y.'.u  are  invited  tu  consider  it  at  the  preaeni  s«s 
Sinn. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  Sch-Mil  Fund  is  iNie  millx>u 
seven  hundred  and  Ally  Im-r  tbousjuid  forty-aix  dollars  and 
<4:hty-fuur  cents,  aod  has  increased  eiehieen  thousand  light 
huiidn^tt  and  seveuty-oiM:  dollars  and  dfly  six  cents,  the  laal 
year.  I .»  iiicume  was,  durlur  thai  year,  tine  hundred  and 
nine  th>jiisaitd  one  hundred  and  seveatecu  dollars  and  aa- 
veniy  seven  cents. 

The  capital  u.f  ttie  I.ii'-rature  Fund  is  two  huodr<>d  hfty. 
.levcn  thousand  nine  hundred  tkirtet'U  tfollars  and  fony  oix 
cenut,  and  ii  p'Muced  an  iiicoaia  last  vemr,  uf  iweaty-two 
IhtMisand  hve  hundred  and  seventy  seven  tluliafs  and  twea- 
ly-lwo  ci'Mts. 

I  proc.ted  tn  your  immediate  predeeesxirs  the  ooitdllii>B 
ofthe  General  Fund,  and  urced  on  ibeui  ti.e  uec<-«sitr  ufdM- 
visin;  llie  uieav^  of  retJriiishiiiK  it.'  Such  a  measure  saem- 
ed  to  me  necesrary  tn  enable  that  fund,  not  only  iu4eJVay 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  tlie  gnvernmanl,  whirh  aaariiM 
annually  to  about  three  hnnd red  ttK>usaiid  duilarc,  bt^|o 
pay  such  apprnpriatmas  ■»  It  iiii^:,t  be  deemed exp«di«Bt  lo 
make,  fi>r  establishing  ur  suppi^riing  iuMitufions  lor  ohjpeu 
worthy  ni  public  patronage.  That  iluty  was  deferred,  and 
it  now  devolves  on  you.  I  take  the  liberty  to  r«!er  vou'  U> 
my  annual  message  to  the  legi.-lature  l<u>t  yei'r^tor.my 
views  on  this  subject,  and  to  recommend  tn  you  tedtmas 
aad  aaiile  a  s>stem  of  flnance  lor  the  support  i>f  ihago- 
▼einnieat. 

Having  discharged  the  duty  imposeil  on  bm  >y  theuNi- 
.'litution,  of  commuaicattng  to  yoa  the  coaditioa  ol  the 
State,  and  recommending  such  matteis  as  in  my  jiuUment 
ought  Ul  engage  your  atleniion,  permit  me  in  conclusion  lo 
assure  yu  that  I  shall  larMtt  c/>rdially  co-o|ieratc  with  yrm 
Q  all Iih'9*ure8  tor  the  cotniBuu  goudol  aur  euaa^tvaDta,  mt 
lor  the  intersie  of  anv  portion  of  ihem,  an  fhr  aa  k  m  vm 
patlule  with  Uie  welfare  of  aU.  W.  L,.  MABCT. 

Albany,  Jan.  7,  1W4.  -      -  _.  ^ 
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STBPUENSON» 

MmUtr^a  auperior  ttyle  of  Fatsenger  Cart  for  Railroadt 
No.  ii64  Elizabeth  Kreet,  near  Bleecker  atreet, 
New-rork. 
K^  EAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
tkaa*  Can  ;  a  ipeciinen  of  which  may  be  aeen  on  that  parti 
the  New- York  and  UarliEtn  Railroad,  now  in  operatiun.| 

JUtf 

r  ' 

RAJIiROADCAR  IVHKELS  AKD  BOXBS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

yy  Al— .  AXLES  furnlihedand  (iued  to  whe«I«  compled 
ai  (he  JelTeraon  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry, Pateraon,  N.J.  AM  order*  addreuBcd  to  the  •ubac'iberf 
at  ratera«n,  orM  Wall  etreet.New-Vork,  will  be  promptly  at- 
(Mdad  to.        Alio,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

AlMi  FlftBce  Tirea  turned  complete. 

^f  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  It  GROSVENOR. 


HOVKI.TT  VirORK8| 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Now- York. 

n»TUOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
EaMoea,  Boiler*,  Railroad  aiid  Mill  Work,  Lathea,  Prcsoe^. 
andothar  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Noit't  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
Ma,  which  are  warraoted,  lor aafety  and  economy,  to  be  aupe- 
riar  to  anv  thitif  oTihckind  heretofore  used.  The  fullew 
Maurance  la  ^ iren  that  work  ahall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
■enaklc  term*.  A  ahare  of  public  patronage  is  reipectfull) 
aolMtad.  nil8 


INSTRUMENTS, 

SURTSYino  AKD  HAUTICAI.  INBTRVIUENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

l::^  EWIN  liUEARTTK,  at  the  aign  of  the  <t.uadrant, 
Ve.  M  South  atreet,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
Mora,  hag  leave  to  infarm  their  friend*  and  the  public,  eape- 
Claliy  Enf  laaera,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  (o  orrfer 
•■4ka«p  foraale  erery  description  of  Inetrunientain  the  above 
kraochoa,  which  they  can  funiiah  at  the  ahortesl  notice,  and  on 
faJrtarB*.    In*truiuent*  repaired  fwiih  care  and  promptitude 

For  w«of  of  iba  high  eaiimation  on  whiehthoir  Surveying 
InatniMeata  are  held,  ihay  reepecifully  be;  leave  to  tender  to 
tko  HoMic  peruaai,  iha  rollowing  certificatea  from  gentlemen  o) 
ilattacuiahed  scientific  aiuinments. 

To  Bwin  li  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  mad*  somr 
months  ainca,  i  now  olfsr  you  my  opinion  of  the  Inatrumentt 
saa4a  at  70ur..»*taMiahaiont,  for  (he  Baltimore  and  Uliio  Kail- 
roaU  Coaapany.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  niucti 
oarlior  period,  but  waa  intantionally  delayed,  in  order  (o  aflTuril 
a  loafer  line  for  the  trial  of  the  Inatrumenta,  *o  that  1  could 
spoftk  with  the  greater  coofidenc*  of  their  meriu,  if  such  t'aei 
oMMld  ha  found  to  poaaeas. 

It  ia  with  much  pleaaure  I  can  now  state  (hat  notwi(ha(andinf 
Iko  lastraiBanla  in  the  aorrice  procured  irom  our  northern  ci- 
lioo  Bi*  considered  good,  I  hav*  *  decided  preference  for  thoar 
■aBBfaeturad  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manijrac(ured  for 
tko  Daflonmont  of  Construction,  to  wic  five  Levela,  and  five 
of  Iho  Conpasaoa,  not  en*  has  required  any  repaira  within  the 
laat (waive  monlha,  except  from  the  occaaionarimperfeciion  ot 

•  aaraw,  or  from  accidejiu,  to  which  all  Inacrumenia  are  lUblt 
Tha;  poaasas  a  firmness  and  a(abili:y,  and  at  the  same  tinit 

•  aaatnaas  and  beautv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
Mtho  artists  aogaged  in  their  consirucUun. 

I  can  with  confidence  recomineiid  thera  as  being  worthy  the 
BO(iea«f  Companies  engaged  ill  Internal  Imprnveoients,  who 
■Mjr  require  IiutruiuenU  ol  superior  workmanahip. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Soparintandaut  of  Conatruetioo  of  the  BaHimurc  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 
I  hava  oxamioe^  with  care  sereral  Engineers'  instruuients 
•r  yo«r  Manufacturo,  nartioularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleaaure  in  expressing  my  npiiiioii 
oftho  tX(sllsnca  of  the  worltmanahip.  The  parts  of  the  levelt 
ftppoorod  wall  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu' 
racv  aad  panaanency  in  adjustments. 

Thaa*  UMCruiuenis  aeeroed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
l*pro«aaient  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  hare  beer 
■M^  within  these  few  ^eus  ;  and  I  have  »o  <loubt  but  they 
will  five  every  •aiisfacdon  When  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  Civil  Cogineer. 
BaltlBioie,  May  l*t,  19S3. 

To  Moiart  Ewin'and  Haartte— Asyou  have  askad  me  to  «ivc 
■ly  opiaien  ol  tho  merlrsof  those  inatrumeni*  of  your  maou. 
Morara  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  1  cheerfelly  Mate 
ihM  aa  far  as  my  oppnnunhies  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
tkoir  •■alitiaa  have  gone,  I  havp  rreat  reason  to  think  welloi 
the  aklll  displayed  in  their  constriiction.  The  neatness  oftheii 
wark9Mi«biP  haa  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  rainark  by  mv 
soif.  AadoftAe  accuracy  oi  their  performance  I  have  received 
■■rtaffifctory  assurance  (Vom  oiUers,  whoi>e  opinion  1  respect, 
••4  wko  h«ya  k»d  (hem  for  a.  conaiderable  lima  in  use.  The 
oflsfta  y»u  have  made  since  vour  esiabliahment  in  this  eity,  to 
roMtvau*  of  the  uecssslty  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wr 
aMT  want  in  ear  line,  deserve  (be  an<|ualified apprubaiioa  aad 
ow  wwmtncouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  Wliich 
/ovoRlorprUe  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  kc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

OvUEofiBeerla  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  Rair 
read  Company. 

A  B«mkor  of  other  letters  are  in  ourpossession  and  might  be 
iBUodocod,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  haopy  ti 
onkiall^m  upon  appIfeAii«i,  to  aof  pesooM  daotreua  ofpema. 
iar^ooMM.  INtf 


SUPERIOR  VKGETABLE  AND  AOHICUL- 
TURAL  SEEDS, lie.— Thesubscrifcer*  l.at  inf! de 
voted  b  piTiion  of  the. r  grounds  lo  lediingthe  t-x- 
celkneeofthsyariousVeget'ibles(>fl»rclgniliines. 
and  aUotliC  uiuit  rclect  of  our  own  country,  now 
offer  (o  supply  rend  rsai.d  other*  with  a  Diod(  ix 
tensive  ai4iiortnien(  ofthe  linpsi  Escuteiii  Vegetable  Seed* :  aUi. 
with  Agrieulnjnt  Seeds,  and  with  tbore  of  abuv*  dOO  varieties  ol 
annual  and  perennial  Flowers.  The  Seeds  now  ofT<  red  pu8ces^ 
(ho  advantage  of  lM>4ng  reared  under  their  own  direction;  or, 
when  imported,  of  being  tested  to  our  Bstisfactioa,  and  tktir  ae- 
curacf  and  vitalitf  ore  CLprtstlf  gvarautud;  and  among  them 
wiil  be  found  a  large  number  of  highly  estimable  kinds  never  be 
fore  ofierwl  to  the  public.  Catalofues  will  be  forwarded  to  eve 
ry  applicant,  aud  orders  sent  by  mad  will  meet  wi(h  (he  utnioat 
dispatch.  WM.  PRINCE  &  t»ONS.    [jll 


m 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JPrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  as 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improveuients  in  tht 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  U.  Lone,  of  thtr  United  States 
Engineer*,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  Slates,  and  that 
Ibey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  of 
LtKomotive  tlnfines.  Tenders,  &.c.  with  which  they  may  bf 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  of 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possetision  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  '£i  l-'i  inilef  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respecu  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  ot  the  best  English  engines  ofthe  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  th^r  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  caks,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, ihaii  those  on  which  engines  of  tke  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  4tc.  and  ether  cooMnunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary 

December  3d,  1833. 

For  further  iinformation  on  tUs  subject  "sea  No.  4B,  pago 
73  of  tills  Journal.  M 


SURVKYOR8*  IHSTRVBIKBrTS. 

f:^  Compasses  ol  various  sises  and  of  superior  quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling  Inatrumenta,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag 
nil)  ing  power*  with  (lasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Engineerine  instruments,  manufacture< 
and  sold  by  E.  It  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  mreei, 

J3I  6(  corner  of  Maidrnlane. 


ENOIMEERIMO  AND  8URVEYI?(0 
INSTKrniBNTS. 

tl^Tbe  subscriber  nianufaciurea  ail  Itinds  of  Instruments  ii- 
liir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  areeiulrt^ly  neu<- 
amoni;  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  aTe:escopc  at 
lached,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  (be  ub< 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goiiiom 
eter,  with  two  Telescope* — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  n 
Ooniorooter  atuched,  particularly  aJapud  to  Railroad  purpo 
•as.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  e  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectlully  submitted' 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  othera interested.) 

Baltimore,  IA33. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respoctin?  the  Instruments  manu- 
fac(ured  by  (hee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormaiion 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posaeaelon  ol  the  depart 
inent  of  conatruction  of  thy  maite  ia  aeven.  The  whole  nuin 
ber  ofthe  "Improved  Compaaa"  ia  eight.  Theae  sre  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  in  (he  service  o(  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Depanmem. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasaes  are  in  food  repair.  They  havi 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  vepairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pattema  lor  the  levels  and  compasset 
have  been  preTerred  by  my  aasisuuils  generally,  lo  any  other* 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioo  Oi  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  uied  in  laying  the  rall> 
on  (bis  Road. 

This  inatrument,  more  recently  iniprov^d  with  a  revsrsint 
telescope,  in  pisce  of  the  vane  sif  his,  leaves  the  enginaei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  rormation  or  convenience  o: 
the  Coni|-asa.  I(  ia  indeed  the  moat  cempleiely  adaiMed  to  latei 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea)>  instrument  that  i  have  yei 
aeon,  and  I  cannot  boi  b«il«ve  It  will  be  prelcrrad  to  all  otheri 
now  in  u^e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  sorveying. 
Respectfully  thy  iriend, 

JAM£8  r.  STABLER,  Superinlendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1839. 

Havincr  for  the  last  two  years  made  cimstsni  use  ot  Mr. 
Young's  "  Pa(en(  Improved  Compass,"  I  cau  safely  aay  I  be 
tieve  U  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otber  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En 
gineers  and  Surveyor*.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1S33. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J 
Young,  of  f  hiladelphia,  in  which  he  haa  combined  (he  proper 
ues of  a  Theodolite  witn  the  common  Level. 
'  I  conaider  these  Insuuments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl 
neeta  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRT  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad., 

hH  If  ^•ennaal.  an4  Konisc  R«llroa<* 


ORACIKf  PRIMB  *  CO*  having  this  day  taken  into 
co-partnership  JOHN  CLARKSON  JAT,  will  continue  their 
bnalnean  under  the  ssme  firm.— New-Vork.  1st  October,  ISaj- 


FOR  SALE, 

tj*  ATLANTIC  JOURNAL  AND  KRIENB  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE—A  Quaneily  Journal,  by  rrulcasor  Rafiiicsque,  of 
Piiiiadelpliia,  oeguninlheapriiigol  183-i,  with  woodcuia,  fci„ 
dedicaiej  lo  Historical  and  Natural  Sciences,  Bouny,  Agricul- 
ture, lie.  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  FLORA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  in  i  vols, 
with  HO  plates,  coniaining  aUo  the  economical  prspcnies  ol 
•>00  genera  of  American  plants.. }>3. 

MANUAL  OK  AMERICAN  VINES,  and  Art  of  Making 
Wines,  with  t  figupea.  So  cents. 

FISHES  AND  SHELLS  oF  THE  RIVER  OHIO.  1  dollu. 

AMERICAN  FLORIST,  with  sefigure.— price  36 cts. 

•♦♦  Oruers  lor  these  works,  or  any  other  ol  Pioressor  Rafi- 
ueaque's,  received  at  this  office.  A9  il  J  M  It  F 

8:3-  TOVFNSBND  *  DVRFEE*  of  Palmyra,  JtoKti- 

facturert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  Hudson,  under  the  rame  ol  Vvrfee,  Hay  It  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rop*  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroacs  at  the  shut  test  notice,  and  deliver 
ihemiiiany  ofthe  principal  cities  in  the  United  State*.  Aaio 
the  quality  ol  Hope,  the  public  ..re  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervia,£uf. 
M.  It  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caiboii* 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pehiisylvaois. 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-Tork,  i 

January  39,  1831.  I  Ps  if 

IKCOMBITSTIBLK  ARCHITECTITRB. 

r?"  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling-bousei  and  buildings  of 
all  kinds  devived  or  built  in  New. York,  (ir  any  pan  of  tha 
United  States,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combustible  buildings 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incooibustible  at  a  small 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  sons,  and  8teamlx>ats,  rendered  incoinbustiblc, 
and  nut  liab'c  to  sink,  at  a  small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIGNIS.  or  Incombastible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  RAFINESQUE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat. 
Sciences,  Cliemin,  Architect,  kc.in  Philadelphia,  No. S» North 
•iih  street.     A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

References  in  New-York.— Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
cbanics' Magazine  ;    Messrs.  Rush(on  It  Aspinwall,Dluggi(U. 

Editors  in  the  city  or  country,  copying  thia  advertisement, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  contract  procured  by  their 
mean*.  SI  R  J  M  M  It  F 


NOTICE  TO  HANXJFACTURKRS. 

{t3-  SIMON  F  AIRMAN,  ot  the  village  ol  Lansinfburgh,  in 
ibe  county  ol  Keneaelaer,  and  elate  of  New-York,  ha*  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrouf  ht  Naila 
withaquare  point*.  Thi*  machine  will  make  about  sixty  Od 
nails,  and  about  forty  lOd  nails  In  a  oiinute,  and  in  the  ssme 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  (u  splices  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  comea  from  (he  machine  completely  heated  to 
redneas,  that  its  capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  sod  mar 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  In 
operation.  Said  Faira>an  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  thsm  as  soon 
as  (hey  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  (o  sell  one  halfof  hiapa(ent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  (hroughout  the  Uniteti  States.  Any  ]ier>on  deiiring 
further  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humplirey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
singburgh.— Augustli,  1333.  ASStfRMliF 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPAHIE8. 

KJ- PROFESSOR  RAFlNESt^UE,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
undertake  to  build  CARS  that  will  carry  along  their  own  rail- 
way,  and  may  be  used  on  level  M'Adam  roads.  They  wi|| 
save  ten  million*  of  money  to  b«  wasted  on  1000  miles  ol  iron 
railroails  lo  be  laid  in  the  United  Sums  within  a  few  yeara, 
and  dispense  with  tracks  and  double  (racks.  These  Cart  maf 
be  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  He  claims'to  h-ive  discoveie^ 
them  ever  since  1833,  by  his  caveau  fiied  In  the  Patent  Offlco. 
Apply,  post  paid.  SlRJMMliF 


TO  STEAMBOAT  COMPAIIIE8. 

K3- PROFESSOR  RAFlNEsqUE.  of  Philadelphia,  offers 
hie  services  (o  render  steamboats  incombustible  and  not  liable 
to  sink,  even  by  lb*  bursting  of  boilers,  or  striking  sfalnat 
inags,  sawyers  and  rock*.  This  will  save  many  boats,  much 
property,  and  (he  lives  of  liundreds  every  year.  Those  who 
iisgiect  this  easy  improvemen(,  deaerve  to  be  neglected  and  de- 
serted by  tlie  public  as  unmindful  of  safety.    Apply,  poatp«i4. 
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ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subseritwr  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
ak>ove  establiahiDent,  ia  now  eoablf  d  to  furuiah  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  c^  the  growth  or 
1833,  warrmtedof  ttie  best  quality, 
greatest  care  and  altenbon  has  been  bestowed  apon  tiM' 
If  and  saving  of  Beads,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  caub- 
ent  excepting  t  hose  raised  aspftBsly  fur  il,  and  by  azpui- 
ncedseedonan;  ajid  those  kinds  imported  whicbcUBOt  be  rail* 
ed  tn  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  beat  boiiMa 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  u|>on  as  genuine. 

It  iaearneatiyraquesed  whenever  there  are  any  faUumkaio- 
afler,  they  should  be  repreaented  to  the  subscriber;  net  that  il  la 
poesible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seaaona  and  circumatance*  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perftctionapprozimated. 
Also— French  Liiceiii,  White  Outch Clover,  Wblte Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wutzel,  Vdtow  XjOCIhI,  RuU  B«fB,aBi 
Field  Tnrnip  lieeds,  weU  worth  tlte  attention  of  FmiMrt. 

W.  TBORBURN. 
347  N.  Market  at.  (opposite  Poet  Occ.) 
{^  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  miktl. 
will  bo  forwarded  giaiit.    Oideis  aoiiciicd  early,  U  the  better 
justice  can  he  done  in  the  execntioii. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorbum  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  puWlcaiioM, 
to  wit  ;— 
Naw  Voaa  Farmer  and  American  Ganleaers'  Mafatlne. 
MacKamcs' MaoAZiNR  and  Kef  isterof  InvontioM  A  Lnprovc* 
menu. 

Ambkic^n  Railkoad  Jodrnal  and  Advocate  of  Uteraal  las- 
provements;  andiiie 

New-  York  Amkrican,  Daily,  TVi-  Weekly ,  and  Sfai-  W**Uy: 
eithmr  or  nil  of  wbieh  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  tboec  who 
wish  them,  by  caiUnf  at  M7  JVhra  JIfarAct  rtresl,  .Wewy. 
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POIITSMOUTH  AND  Ro.\NOKE  RaILROAD. The 

Editor  acknowledges  his  obUgation  to  R.  H. 
Bradford,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  for  a  paper 
containing  a  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  this 
railroad,  a  part  of  which  will  be  found  al  page 
24,  and  the  remainder  will  be  given  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Journal.  The  prospects  of  this 
road  may,  we  think,  be  considered  very  fair  ; 
the  more  so  at  this  moment,  on  account  of  the 
disposition  exhibited  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
by  the  passage  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  n 
bill  authorizing  a  subscription  by  the  State  for 
two-fifths  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  The 
completion  of  the  Roanoke  and  Portsmouth 
railr«ad  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole 
Roanoke  country,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Norfolk.  Lands  which  have  for  years  been 
of  no  value,  or  of  so  little  value  as  to  remain 
uncultivated,  will  be  again  brought  into  use. 
The  construction  of  railroads,  intersecting  the 
various  parte  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  check  emigration,  and 
of  course  to  re-establish  a  different  and  more 
gratifying  state  of  things  in  those  States. 

In  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Journal  for  past  favors, 
to  which  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present 
standing,  the  Editor  cannot  refrain  from  soli- 
citing, and  even  urging,  a  continuance  of  the 
same  kind  feeling  which  has  enabled  him  thus 
far  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  information 
calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  With  a  continuance  of 
their  aid,  and  an  increased  exertion  on  his  part, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  diffuse,  more  widely 


than  heretofore,  such  information  a»  will  pro-lj  the  plane,  stands  the  engine-house  for  stationary 
mote  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  the|  power,  into  the  second  stor}' of  which  the  plane 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  j  is  earned,  in  order  to  attain,  in  the  shortest  pos- 

— ■ —  j  siblc  distance,  the  greatest  practicable  elevation ; 

Ithaca  and  Owboo  Railroad. — In  a  recent  j'lirpctly  at  the  south  end  of  this  building,  and  at 
excursion  westwanl,  we  had  an  opportimity  ofj'*"  elevation  of  over  20  feet,  the  railroad  crosses 
passing  over  and  examining  a  part  of  this  road,  j^^''^  Owego  turnpike,  and  continues  gradually  to 
From  a  previous  hasty  perusal  of  the  report  of  ascend  for  about  seven  miles,  to  the  summit 
its  able  engineer,  we  were  led  to  entertain  a  fa-  '®^*'  5  ^^^  which,  it  descends  gradually  to  the 
vorablc  opinion  of  the  mode  of  construction  Susquehannah,  at  Owego.  At  first  view,  it 
adopted  by  him — and  a  personal  examination,!]^'"  probably  appear  that  so  bold  an  ascent  is 
wearemuchgratified  to  say,  enables  us  to  speak' '"i^'^''^'<'"8 — yet,  on  reflection,  it  will  be  con- 


in  high  terms  of  that  part  from  the  foot  of  the 
inclined  plane  to  its  termination  at  the  inlet, 
which  is  now  completed.  The  curve  of  this 
part  of  the  road  is  upon  a  radius  of  2,434 
feet,  wliich  may  be  considered  an  easy  one 
for  the  use  of  locomotive  power.  The  ascent 
from  the  wharf  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane, 
a  distance  of  5,366  feet,  is  at  the  rate  of  7^^%  ft 
per  mile.  The  rails  are  laid  along,  and  parallel 
to  the  inlet,  at  a  distance  sulHcient  to  allow  of 
a  range  of  large  storehouses  between  it  and  the 
water,  so  that  goods  may  be  Uiken  in  from  the 
CARS  at  one  end,  and  from  boats  at  the  other. 
In  forming  the  etubankmeut  for  this  part  of  the 
road,  a  channel  for  the  stream  or  canal  has  been 
dug,  which  confines  its  waters  within  certain 
bounds,  therefore  does  away,  or  remedies,  a 
serious  inconvenience,  under  which  the  place 
has  sometimes  labored,  in  consequence  of  its 
overflowing  its  banks.  It  will  also,  with  a  small 
additional  expense,  enable  boats  to  come  quite 
up  into  the  village. 

That  part  of  the  road,  however,  between  the 
inlet  and  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,  loses, 
comparatively,  its  interest  when  you  approach 
and  ascend  the  inclined  plane.  This  plane, 
probably,  attains  a  greater  elevation  in  the  same 
distance,  than  any  other  in  the  world.     It  rises 

in  4^j8j,  or  405  feet  in  1,783.  It  com 
mences  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  hill  with  a  high  embankment,  but  soon  finds 
a  resting  on  a  firmer  basis — the  solid  rock—a 
considerable  excavation  of  which  is  carried 
near  to  the  summit,  and  upon  which  rails  ofl 
the  most  permanent  kind,  being  of  white  oakj 
12  inches  square,  secured  in  the  best  manner  to 
the  rock  beneath,  are  laid.  At  a  distance  of  1733 
feet,  and  an  elevation  of  405,  from  the  base  of 


ceded,  we  think,  that,  with  a  powerful  sf-a 
tionary  engine,  and  a  plane  of  uniform  grade, 
the  ascent  of  404  feet  may  as  well  be  over- 
come in  Jive  as  in  ten  thousand  feet. 

The  second  inclined  plane  commences  a 
short  distance  from  the  head  of  the  first,  but  its 
ascent  is  only  as  1  in  21,  or  106  in  2,226  feet : 
thus  overcoming,  in  the  distance  of  3,959-3  feet, 
an  elevation  of  511  feet.  The  greatest  part  of 
it,  however,  or  405  feet  elevation,  is  attained 
w.thin  the  space  of  1,733— which  is  probably  a 
greater  elevation  than  is  attained  on  .-iny  other 
Railroad  within  the  same  distance. 

Doubts  ar«  entertained  by  some  of  tlis  policy 
of  the  measure,  as  they  apprehend  danger  in 
descending.  There  will  be  danger,  undoubted, 
ly,  unless  the  machinery  is  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  ;  but  with  such  machinery,— and  we 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Randall  had  also  in- 
vented  a  safety-apparatus,  which  will  prevent 
damage,  even  if  tlie  rope  were  to  break,— we 
entertain  no  doubts  of  the  complete  success  of 
the  plane.  It  will  be  a  curiosity  in  the  history 
of  Railroads. 

With  a  water  communication  on  one  side, 
and  a  railroad  on  the  other,  which  will  ere  long 
be  continued  to  this  city,  Ithaca,  with  her  im- 
mense water  power,  which  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  power  of  30,000  horses,  must  become 
not  only  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  but  also 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
state. 

The  extreme  cold  weather,  and  other  en- 
gagements,  prevented  an  examination  of  the 
line ;  but  we  were  informed  that  a  section  of 
about  13  miles  is  to  be  completed  and  in  use 
early  m  the  spring.  It  will  not  long  continue, 
we  trust,  an  isolated  road,  but  soon  be  contin- 
ued, or  rather  connected,  with  one  which  will 
extend  frotn  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 
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Mr.  Burden's  New  Steamboat.    By  G.     [Coiii- 

inunicated    for  the  American  lluiirouil  Juur- 

nal.] 

It  is  interesliiig  to  observo,  as  we  soinetimet* 
may,  how  nearly  the  extrt* incs  of  tlie  perloiliori 
of  science,  and  the  early  rude  essays  of  a:i,  jij». 
proximate  each  other ;  how  often,  when  tin*  ef. 
forts  of  genius,  after  h)ng  and  painful  ptiuiy  atui 
experimeht,  have  produced  ti  work  which  cx- 
ciies  wonder  and  admiration.  Wo  ni:iy  lliu! 
among  some  of  the  earhest  and  ruiiest  .speci- 
mens of  savage  or  untutored  ;irt,  an  example 
of  the  successful  applicntion  of  tiic  prls-.ciple  liy 
men  whose  minds  were  never  aJiuitled  evt  n  to 
the  vcistibulc  of  the  science,  and  which  has  ex. 
ieted  in  the  view  of  half  the  world  for  :i<?e<3,! 
without  ever  having  been  known  to  arrest  thej 
eye  of  science  with  reference  to  the  particular 
principle  sought  for. 

I  was  led  to  this  remark  by  tl»c  notice  I  !»ave 
seen  in  the  Journal,  of  Mr.  liurden's  new  in- 
vented steamboat,  the  principle iii' which  seems 
to  be  solar  in  advance  of  all  others  heretolore 
known,  tlml  perhaps  we  might  conelui!*-  tliut 
attempts  so  further  improvements    wouM    l»e 

vain.     It  is  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  jiid^e  froiti|jeuce  to  recondite  princi'  lesof  physicalrscience, 
the  descriptions  I  have  yet  seen,  a  highly  ini-j  because  they  knew  no  more  of  those  principles 


ed  on  smooth  water,  as  easily  jss  on  land.  The  and  navigated  the  light  birch  bark  canoe  of  th^ 
disparity,  thirofore,  between  railway  and  canal  !ludiail8  of  the  Penobscot.  Their  speed — ease 
transportations,  so  far  «s  velocity  ia  concerned,!  of  propulsion — faciUty  of  evolutions — aofety,  in 
appears  by  ihia  to  be  immensely  diminished,  if  [skilful,  yet,  fragility  and  danger  in  u/iskdful, 
not  perhaps  annihilated  ;  and  modern  science:  hands — nave  long  been  a  theme  of  admiration 
will  glory  over  ignorant  antiquity,  in  the  disco-!  to  those  to  whom  familiarity  has  not  rendered 
very  that  the  resisting  power  of  water  is  no  the  sight  inditi'erent.  These,  with  those  of  the 
longer  an  insuperable  mn>edinicnt  to  the  swift-  Oronoke,  and  other  parts  of  the  south,  and,  as 
ncs.s  of  conveyance  over  its  surface.  |far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  descriptions  I  have 


liut,  let  us  pause.  Making  certain  degrees 
of  allowance  tor  the  faedity  rendered  by  the 
mo.-e  or  less  gradual  and  sniooth  outline  of  the 
eurves  funitiiig  the  stem  and  stern  of  the  boat, 
the  power  nt  ccssary  to  propel  a  vessel  through 
the  water  is  not  so  much  proportioned  to  the  ab. 
solute  weii^lit  of  lite  btiat.  or  the  tjuantity  of  water 
it  dispiaee.s,  as  to  the  sn|>erlicial  n»easure  of  tht 
■^realf.st  transverse  section  of  that  part  of  tiie 
Jjoat  wliirli  is  iinmcvsed  in  the  water.  This 
princi|)Ii'  Una  long  been  applied  to  practice  in 
the  con.$truetioii  of  boats  used  to  ascend  our 
rapid  rivers  with  heavy  loads.  These  liave 
been  made  as  narrow  as  they  would  bear  w  ith- 
out  upsetting,  or  becoming  too  unstea.iy  for 
.safety  ;  and  as  long  as  they  would  bear  without 
breaking,  when  they  happened  to  lie  aground  ; 
perfeetly  Btrai^ht  on  the  ilour«  Vi'U'.i  09  long  n 
rake,  fore  and  aft,  as  was  con.<is;tnt  with  eon- 
venient  management.  They  wtie  so  construet- 
ed  from  the  ol».servation  of  ficis,  obvious  to  the 
eye   of  t!je    prac;ical   bont-iian,    without   refer- 


portant    improvement,    and    Mr.    Unrden    de-} 
serves    much   credit   for  his   sagacity,   enter-! 
prize,    and    perseverance.      And    the    remark! 
with  which  this  article  is  introduced  was  farj 
from  being  designed  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  invention,  or  the  credit  of  tlie  inventor. 
It  was  intended  rather  to  excite  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  a  careful  observation  of  jiiaiiy  of  the 
earliest  essays  of  art  may  be  u.sefyl  in  any  en- 
deavors still  further  to  improve  this  important 
department  of  naval  architecture,  as  well  in  as- 
sisting  the  researches  of  science  on  other  .sub- 
jects. 

Of  the  various  elements  which  (>nter  into  thv 
composition  of  the  most  perft-ct  specimens  ol 
naval  architecture,  some  are,  iti  a  dogiee,  in- 
compatible with  others.     Thus,  of  the  rcspcc-I 
tive   forms   of  construction   best   adapted  fori 
speed,  burthen,  safety,  strength,  or  power  of| 
control,  severally,  no  one  can  lie  exclusively! 
given,  in  its  utmost  extent,  withcuit  destroying 
or  essentially  impairing  the  usefulness  of  ;!iej 
vessel  in  respect  to  some  other  requisite  pro- 
perties. 

Since  the  introduction  and  extension  of  rail- 
way conveyance  has  appeared  to  tinvaten  al-l 
most  to  supersede  the  use  of  canals,  particularly  I 
in  cases  where  speed  of  transjv-rtation  was  an! 
essential  object,  the  attention  of  a  jmrtioa  of  the 
community  has  been  directed  to  the  qiie.stion, 
whether  the  supposed  limit  to  the  speed  of  canal , 
boats,  occasioned  by  the  accuinulated  resjstiince 
of  the  water  in  proportion  totho  increased  vtlo. 
city  of  the  boat,  might  not  be  overconi  •.     'i'ije 
Irws  of  matter  and  motion,  however,  Wi-re  con- 1 
fidentlyjsupposed  to  preclude  the  |^u!s:l>.i;ty  of 
success,  toanydegreee  whieh  .shouM  ;:jiproach 
to  the  velocity  already  attained  on  railways,  (un- 
less perhaps  at  an  expense  of  motive   power 
greaterthan  would  be  justifiable  in  practice.) 
lit  experiments  were  instituted  in  Great  IJritain, 
which  soon  determined  thtit  a  speed  of  at  least 
15  miles  per  hour  was  attainable  by  a  canal  boat, 
with  the  power  of  a  single  horse.'.   (I  refer  here 
to  experiments  on  the  Ardro-Jsan,  and  on  the 


than  their  elfect  on  il.^  subject  matter  of  their 
daily  occupations.  Vet  they  gained  one  of  the 
points  long  soiv'ut  by  science.  They  trans- 
ported tlieir  loails,  ascending  against  the  smooth 
rapid  eiirreni  of  our  rivers,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible exp?:uiiture  of  muscular  power,  which 
was  the  uidy  power  then  employed  ;  and  this 
point  Avas  all  they  sought.  But  there  were 
other  points  not  attained  in  this  simple  con- 
strnetion.  The  loRg  Hat  bottom,  and  strait 
"  wall  sides,"  were  well  adapted  to  easy  motion 
ill  a  direct  line  forward,  in  perfectly  smooth 
water,  but  to  move  in  a  curve  line  wsis  not  so 
ea.sy,  and  to  double  a  short  point,  or  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  some  of  the  rivers  and  streams, 
without  con.'stantly  chaling  against  the  lianks, 
would  requin^  more  power  to  be  exerted  later- 
ally, than  would  be  requisite  (or  tUo  direct  pro- 
pulsion of  tiK;  boat  in  the  strongest  current. 
I'o  n.ivigate,  al.so,  in  rough  water,  the  long  low- 
sided  boat  was  unfit.  The  short  waves,  not 
sufficiently  broad  and  gradual  to  bear  up  the 
whole  boat,  were  yet  sufliciently  high  to  break 
ov«>r  its  sides,  and  fill  and  sink  it. 

Mr.  Burden's  improvement  remedies  both 
these  disadvautages.j  The  curves  of  the  bottom, 
a.s  well  as  the  sides  of  his  boat,  facilitate  the 
.'iteering,  and  place  it  under  the  control  of 
the  helm.  His  ti^ht  deck,  (for  so  that  part  of 
his  boat  which  lies  out  of  the  water  may  be 
termed,)  prevents  the  filling  and  sinking  of  the 
boat  in  rough  water ;  though,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  its  speed  in  a  direct  line  and  smooth 
water  may  be  sacrificed  by  the  greater  trans- 
verse section  of  the  bilge.  But  th  *  is  a  minor 
coiisidcratioi:,  compared  with  its  other  advan- 
t:ig(>s.  The  great  length,  compared  with  its 
soiall  transver.«je  section,  gives  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  tonnage  without  increasing  the 
direct  resistance  to  its  speed  ;  and  the  arched 
form  of  the  whole  gives  it  all  the  strength 
whicli  is  consistent  with  other  indispensible 
prop<  rties. 

But,  the  example  of  the  river-boats,  which  J 
have  cited,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  in  practice  of  principles  un- 
known in  theory  (unless  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  the  untutored  savage  may  be  said  to  be 


bu^  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  :ieeonnts 
of  such.  Mr.  Burden's  experiment,  however, 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  to 
establish  the  fact  that,  by  the  power  of  stejiin, 
pny  desirable  degree  of  velocity  may  be  obtain- 


scieiitific   theory  in  another   form).      1   have, 

.  .  _ inauy  years  ago,  with  emotions  of  surprize  and 

Forth  and  Clyde  canals,  in  1830.)     Lau-r  e.\pe-l  pleasure,  watched  the  rapid  gliding  of  the  long, 
nnients  may  have  produced  still  higher  results,' slender,  curvilinear  forms  of  the  cedar  canoes  of 


tlie  Indians  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Oronoke 
— the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  propelled 
them  with  their  light  paddles — the  velocity  of 
their  direct  movements,  and  the  graceful  ease  of 
their  steerage.  With  similar  feelings  I  have  seen 


seen,  the  astonishingly  swift  pirogues  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  are  all  actually  formed  at 
and  below  their  water-line,  substantially  on  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Burden's  parabolic  apindle! 
The  savage  fashions  his  rude  back  in  the  form 
whieh  the  experience  of  his  forefathers  has 
lought  him  was  best  adajited  to  obtain  the  ends 
desired — .'•speed,  safely,  and  ease  of  evolution, 
so  far  as  eircumstanccs  would  admit  of  their 
conibinati<.ji.  But  one  thing  more  was  wanting. 
The  least  possible  width  to  the  boat  was  neces- 
sary to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
its  rapid  flight ;  but  this  rendered  it  too  liable  to 
be  upset.  To  remedy  this,  the  "  outrigger," 
and  the  "double-canoe"  of  the  South  Seas, 
appear.  These  perhaps  may  have  nfforded 
the  hint  for  the  "  twin  boat,'  introduced  but 
few  years?  ago  on  the  Torth  and  Clyde  canal — 
and  now  to  the  latter  succeeds,  on  the  tame 
radical  principle,  the  *^  twin  parabolic  spindle 
raft"  (if  1  may  be  alloweil  to  coin  the  appella- 
tion)  of  Mr.  Burden.  *  *  * 

It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Bur- 
den's boat  will  prove  as  valuable  an  improve- 
ment  in  navigating  the  ocean,  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  mode  of  river  and  canal  navigatioi>. 
Us  '*  tight  deck"  gives  it,  in  some  respects, 
the  advantage  over  its  partial  prototy{>e,  the 
Indian  canoe  ;  but,  for  some  purposes,  the  form 
of  the  latter  may  be  preferred.  It  may,  also, 
at  present  be  doubted,  whether  the  extreme 
length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  "spindle," 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  not,  in 
ocean  navigation,  expose  it  so  much  to  the 
power  of  the  waves,  as  to  itnpede  its  motion  and 
endanger  its  safety,  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  its  other  advantages.  But  this 
is  only  the  precautionary  suggestion  of  igno- 
ranee  ;  and  1  would  not,  by  any  means,  utter  it 
to  damp  the  ardor  of  inventive  improvement, .or 
diminisjjitbe  credit  due  to  the  experiment  thus 
far.  Mr.  Burden  wid  doubtless  be  stimulated 
by  his  present  success,  to  study  still  farther 
improvements ;  and  will  not,  I  am  sure,  impute 
the  observations  I  have  made  to  any  unfriendly 
spirit.  They  are  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, imdor  the  influence  of  real  pleasure  at  the 
annunciation  I  have  just  seen  of  his  experi- 
ment, and  a  disposition  to  .contribute  my  mite 
towards  bringing  to  view  any  such  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  iirts  as  may  afford  any  lessons  or 
hints  useful  to  the  cause  of  general  improve- 
ment. The  facts  I  have  alluded  to  prove,  at 
least,  that  one  part  of  Mr.  Burden's  principle — 
the  form  of  his  boat  below  the  water-line — is  a 
sound  one — that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  long 
experiment.  With  respect  to  the  other  part — 
the  unity  of  the  whole  to  prevent  the  dangers, 
in  rough  water,  of  almost  constant  submersion 
— perhaps  the  "  kujak"  of  the  Greenlander  may 
afford  an  analogy  o\'  some  importance.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  should  Mr.  Burden's  first  experi. 
ment  fail,  or  come  short  of  com^/efe  success,  be 
will  have  the  support  of  long-tried  facts  to  sus- 
tain him  in  asserting  the  soundness  of  the /»rf«- 
ciples  ;  and  need  only  to  direct  his  attention  to 
such  improvements  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
details,  to  make  his  invention  complete  in  all 
respects.  EveryAmerican — indeed,  every  friend 
to  the  success  of  rightly -directed  enterprize  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  man — must 
cordially  wish  him  success. 

G. 

Steamboat  New  England. — We  are  in- 
duced to  insert  the  annexed  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  examined  respecting  the  bursting  of 
the  boilers  of  the  New  England,  notwithstand- 
ing its  length,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  general  subject  to  which  it  relates,  the 
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melancholy  interest  coanecied  with  the  case  1 
immediately  under  consideration,  and  the  high 
scientific  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  Board  of  Examiners.  Public  opinion 
had  assigned  a  deficiency  of  loater  as  the  cause 
of  the  explosion;  but  the  Committee,  after  the 
most  careful  investigation,  are  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  "  tiie  pressure  of  steam 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  accumulated 
to  a  desree  of  tension  which  the  boilors  were 
unable  to  sustain."  •  -^    -  '     v 

Alexander  Marshall,  Engineer— Was  engl- 
giaeer  of  the  Steamboat  New  England,  oij  the 
Hlh  October  last.  Left  New-York  a  lew  mi- 
nutes after  4,  p.  m.,  on  that  day,  with  a  light 
pressure  of  steam.  The  engine  having  been 
started  cold,  the  steam  did  not  increase  till  we 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Hurlgate. 

The  average  pressure  used  on  the  passage 
was  from  10  to  12  inches.  The  steam  rose 
after  starting  from  8  10  14  or  16  inches.  At  7, 
r.  M.,  left  the  engine  in  charge  of  Mr.  Younger, 
the  assistant  engineer,  and  retired  to  rest  with 
u  view  of  taking  his  watch  at  10  p.  m.  Was 
called  by  Mr.  Younger  at  10  o'clock.  There 
was  a  heavy  sea  in  the  sound,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  which  Capt.  Waterman  had 
given,  the  steam  was  reduced  to  8  or  9  inches. 
Was  obliged  to  stop  before  arriving  in  the  river 
by  order  of  the  pilot,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
wheelrope.  Arrived  in  the  river  about  1  o'clock 
A.  M.  Missed  the  wharf  at  Saybrook,  and  after 
a.  second  attempt  to  gain  the  wharf,  somt 
4iifficulty  occurred  with  the  lifting  valves,  in 
consequence  of  the  binders  by  Ayhich  they  arc 
confined  being  screwed  too  tight,  which  inadt 
it  necessary  to  anchor.  After  loosening  the 
valve  rods,  the  boat  got  under  way,  and  landed 
at  Saybrook.  Landed  also  at  Lyme.  Jus 
before  landing  at  Essex,  went  into  fire-room 
and  examined  the  gauge-cocks  (water-cocks,) 
and  found  the  water  good  in  the  boilers.  This 
was  three  or  four  minutes  previous  to  the  ex 
plosion.  The  boat  was  stopped  about  two 
minutes  at  Essex  to  land  a  passenger,  with  tht 
small  boat.  Took  hold  of  the  pulley  of  the 
safety  valve  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it,  and 
at  this  moment  the  explosion  took  place 
Does  not  know  whether  he  had  lifted  tht 
ralve  or  not. 

Being  further  examined,  he  says,  that  the 
steam-gauge  did  not  exceetl  14  inches  while  in 
the  Sound  nor  10  inches  after  entering  the  river. 
This  statement  is  not  founded  on  actual  mea- 
surement. There  was  no  scale  of  inches  mark- 
ed to  either  of  the  steam  gauges.  Refers  only 
to  the  height  of  his  own  gauge  in  the  engini 
room.  Is  aware  that  the  steam-gauges  in  tht 
two  fire-rooms  ranged  considerably  higher. 
Ascribes  the  difference  to  the  greater  expansion 
of  the  mercury  in  the  fire-rooms,  from  tht 
proximity  to  the  fire.  Had  a  greater  pressure 
of  steam  immediately  previous  to  the  explosion 
than  was  proper  to  use  in  the  river,  where  the 
boat  does  not  steer  well  under  a  strong  power, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  witness  attempt 
ed  to  raise  the  safety  valve. 

Witness  further  says,  that  the  New  England 
commenced  her  first  trip  on  the  30th  August 
last,  under  the  charge  of  witness  as  engineer, 
he  having  been  employed  to  set  up  the  engine. 
The  charge  of  the  engine  was  afterwards  given 
to  Mr.  Potter,  the  engineer  of  the  company  who 
owned  the  boat. 

Witness  again  look  charge  of  the  engine  on 
the  trip  previous  to  that  on  which  the  accident 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr 
Potter.    Witness  was  employed  as  engineer  of 
a  steamboat  at  the  South,  12  years  ago,  which 
boat  was  run  by  him  during  the  season  of  navi 
gation.     Says  that  his   management   on   the 
night  of  the  accident  was  not  at  any  time  influ 
enced  by  a  desire  to  shorten  tke  passage.  Heard 
no  inquiry  made  by  any  of  the  passengers  about 
racing.    The  only  fuel  used  by  him  in  the  New 
Kogland  was  pine  wood.    Witness  has  been 


20  years  engaged  in  his  present  busiuesd.  Has 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  manu- 
facture ol  engines.  Has  been  employed  in 
New- York  by  Mr.  M'tiueen,  Mr.  Allaire,  Mr. 
8abbatton,  and  the  West  Point  Foundry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  safety  valve  of  the  New  England  was 
loaded  18  pounds  in  the  square  inch,  and  its 
position  on  the  steatu  pipe  is  20  feet,  or  more, 
trom  the  boilers.  Besides  two  regular  weights 
on  the  safety  valve,  there  were  two  extra 
weights,  a  50,  and  a  -iS.  The  valve  will  blow 
off  at  y  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  tht 
two  re,'ular  weights.  Tins  is  owing  to  the 
lever  of  the  safety  valve  having  been  siioriened 
about  i  feet,  to  bring  it  within  the  walls  of  tht 
room  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  diameter 
of  the  safety  salve  is  10^  inches.  The  diame- 
tei  of  the  steam  pipes  which  lead  from  tht 
boiler  is  about  10  inches. 

iiobert  Younger,  Assistant  Engineer. — Wit- 
ness started  from  New-York  at  a  few  minutes 
past  4  o'clock,  p.  M.,  as  assistant  to  Marsihall. 
At  7,  p.  M.,  Marshall  left  the  engine  in  charge 
of  witness.  About  half  past  8,  Capt.  ^Vater- 
man  came  to  the  engine-room  and  asked  if  the 
engine  did  not  labor  too  much  in  the  sea.  Alst 
inquired  the  height  of  the  steam-gauge ;  was 
answered  10  inches.  Capt.  Waterman  request- 
id  him  not  to  carry  any  more.  Witness  then 
blew  off  steam,  and  went  to  the  fire-room  and 
gave  directions  for  less  fire.  Run  with  steam 
from  8  to  10  inches,  till  Mr.  Marshall  came  on 
Jeck  at  10  o'clock.  Witness  examined  th( 
vatcr  in  the  boilers  frequently  on  the  passage. 
Did  not  see  the  height  of  the  steam-gauge  for 
the  last  10  or  15  minutes  previous  to  tfee  explo- 
sion, because  his  view  of  the  gauge  whilt 
standing  at  his  post  in  the  engine-room  was 
jbstiucted  by  an  appendage  to  the  steam-pipe. 
There  was  no  dilUculty  occurred  in  the  ma- 
lag^ment  of  the  water  in  the  boilers.  One  ol 
I  he  boilers  foamed  once  while  Mr.  Marshall 
'.vas  below.  This  was  immediately  stopped 
by  putting  oil  into  the  force  pump.  The  steam 
was  blown  off  at  Saybrook  while  lying  to  foi 
ihe  purpose  of  loosening  the  binders  of  the 
lifting  rods.  This  was  before  landing  at  Say- 
jrook  Point.  The  position  of  the  bulk-head 
lid  not  prevent  the  raising  of  the  safety  valve. 
Witness  saw  the  moveable  part  of  the  bulk- 
head in  its  proper  place  on  the  morning  after 
the  accident.  Is  certain  of  this  from  his  own 
personal  examination.  Has  never  witnessetl 
an  accident  of  this  kind  before.  Has  been  IS 
years  cngaijed  in  the  business  of  making  en- 
gines. Made  his  ,first  trip  as  aa  acting  engi- 
leer  in  the  New  England  Avhen  the  boat  was 
irst  started.  Assisted  Marshall  in  fitting  U} 
:he  engine.  Thinks  that  there  was  no  want  ol 
water  above  the  flues,  but  is  of  opinion  that 
the  steam  had  blown  the  water  from  the  legs 
i(  the  boilers. 

JFiUianA^ail,  Fiior.— Says  that  the  New  Eng- 
land left  New-York  at  12  minutes  past  4  P.  m 
a  company  with  the  steamboat  General  Jack- 
son. The  steaml>oat  Boston  left  the  wharf 
soon  after  the  New  England.  The  Boston 
gained  upon  the  New  England  till  they  reached 
Hurlgate.  The  New-England  then  got  more 
•iteam  on,  and  drew  away  from  the  Boston. 
Found  a  heavy  sea  in  the  Sound,  after  passing 
Sand's  Point,  and  the  Boston  then  preserved  her 
distance.  The  New  England  steers  very  badly. 
After  passing  Falkner's  Island,  the  wheelrope 
:jot  foul,  and  detained  us  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  boat  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Off 
Killingworth,  and  again  off  Duck  Island,  the 
^ame  detention  occurred.  When  off  Cornfield 
Point,  (Saybrook,)  witness  told  the  engineer 
that  the  boat  would  not  steersn  the  dark  with 
such  a  heavy  sea,  and  told  him  not  to  carry 
over  seven  mches,  and  repeated  the  same 
direction  to  the  engineer  when  in  the  river. 
When  crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Con- 
necticut river,  the  boat  steered  very  bad,  and 
was  obliged  to  ring  the  bell  to  shut  off  the 
steam.     Missed  the  dock  twice  at  Saybrook 


to  take  a  line.     Backed  down  to  near  the  1' ort,| 
where,  owing  to  some  difficulty  with  the  valves,! 
the  boat  could  not  be  started  ahead,  and  was] 
obliged  to  anchor  to  prevent  drifting  on  shore. 
Went  into  the  engine-room  and  waned  twenty! 
minutes  for  the  engineer  to  get  ready  for   a  I 
start.     Looked  into  the  fire-room  and  asked  if  I 
the  water  was  plenty  in  the  boilers,  and  was 
answered  '  yes.'  Got  up  the  anchor  and  landed 
at  Saybrook.     Started  again  from  Saybrook, 
and  was  obliged  again  to  order  the  steam  shut 
off,  because  it  was  diflicult  to  steer  the  boat. 
Landed  at  Lyme,  and  on  starting  again,  found 
that  the  boat  jumped  to  with  a  head  of  steam, 
and  steered  so  bauly,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
shut  off  the  steam  again,  and  continued  shut 
off  till  we  reached  Essex,  seven  miles  from  Say- 
brook.    Was  detained  three  or  four  minutes  in 
lauding  at  Essex.     When  the  small  boat  had 
landed,  Capt.  Waterman  gave  the  word,  and 
witness   rung  the  bell  to  Start  the  engine,  and 
the  explosion  immediattly  followed. 

The  steam  was  not  blown  off  at  Essex. 
Witness  thought  at  the  time  that  there  was 
too  much  steam  on.  Heard  but  one  explosion, 
which  was  like  a  heavy  fall  or  crash  Had 
been  pilot  of  the  Is'ew  England  for  80  days, 
which  was  nearly  a«  long  as  the  boat  had  run. 
The  accident  occurred  an  instant  after  ringing 
the  bell  to  go  ahead.  Witness  had  felt  appre- 
hensions for  his  personal  safety,  on  account  of 
ihe  pressure  of  steam  which  was  carried  ; 
judged  of  this  by  the  motion  of  the  engine 
md  the  management  of  the  boat.  Saw  at  Say- 
brook, the  steam-gauge  standing  at  12  or  14 
inches,  and  cautioned  the  fireman  against  car- 
rying too  much  steam.  The  stop  at  Essex  was 
ao  longer  than  3  or  4  minutes. 

The  greatest  distance  gained  of  the  Boston 
*as  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  which  was 
aear  the  head  of  the  Sound.  The  Boston  was 
learly  abreast  when  we  entered  the  river. 
Witness  is  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
he  cause  of  the  accident,  but  thinks  that  the 
rent  commenced  in  the  legs  of  the  boiler  near 
the  after  end. 

Giles  Famham,  Fireman. — This  w^itness  was 
jn  duty  at  the  larboard  boiler.  Took  the  first 
vvatch  from  New-York,  and  went  below  at  8 
j'clock.  Took  his  second- ;  watch  after  12 
5'clock,  just  before  the  boat  entered  the  river. 
There  tvere  but  8  or  10  inches  steam  on  the 
boiler  before  the  boat  arrived  at  Saybrook. 
The  steam-gauge  rose  to  12  or  13  inches  while 
lying  at  anchor  at  that  place.  Blew  off  the 
steam  to  7  inches,  and  pumped  water  by  hand 
nto  the  larboard  boiler.  Witness  says  the 
.vater  was  lower  in  the  boiler  at  this  time  than 
It  any  other,  being  at  the  2d  cock.  The  other 
.'wiler  needed  no  supply.  Witness  examined 
he  water  every  five  minutes.  Started  from 
Saybrook  with  water  at  three  cocks,  and  kept  it 
afterwards  at  four  cocks  till  the  time  of  the  ar- 
:ident.  Above  Lyme  there  was  more  steam  on 
han  there  ought  to  be  for  the  river.  The  float- 
ng  Slick  in  the  steam-guage  in  the  larboard 
furnace  was  within  two  inches  of  the  upper  or 
boiler  deck,  when  the  boat  stopped  at  Essex, 
tnd  witness  supposes  it  must  have  reached  the 
deck  previous  to  the  accident. 

While  the  boat  was  stopped  at  Essex,  tried 
the  water-cocks,  and  found  the  water  as  high 
is  the  upper  cock.  The  witness  then  went 
over  to  the  starboard  fire-room,  and  told  Bell, 
the  other  fireman  on  duty,  that  "  he  would  not 
have  to  fire  up  a^in  for  a  week  if  they  went 
on  so."  Had  but  a  moderate  fire  at  this  time  in 
the  furnace.  Says,  the  extra  pressure  was  ow- 
ing to  the  engine  being  shut  off  so  much.  At 
the  moment  of  the  explosion  witness  was  sit- 
ting on  the  rail  of  the  fire-room  gangway,  at 
the  outside  of  the  guard,  conversing  with  Bell, 
the  other  fireman.  Witiiess  heard  a  sudden 
cracking  of  the  boiler,  and  attempted  to  look 
round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  which  was 
the  last  he  knew  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
water.     Was  severely  scalded,    but  succeeded 
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f  his  gauge-rod  was  so  short  as  to  fall  three 

iches  below  the  top  of  the  muzzle  of  the  steain- 

auge,  and  therefore  did  not  indicate  so  much 

ressure  as  the  gauge  of  the  other  boiler,  that 

5,  did  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  of  prcs- 

ure  by  three  inches. 

Edwin  Bell,  Fireman. — Was  in  charge  of  lhe 

starboard    boiler   at  the   time  of  the  accident. 

Left  New-York  with  seven  inches  steam,  and 

carried   about  the   same  pressure  till  through 

Hurlgate,  after  which  carried  l-i  or  13  inches 

till  dark. 

Was  then  directed  by  Mr.  Younger  to  keey 
8  or  9  inches,  which  was  done  till  8  o'clock, 
w^hen  witness  took  his  watoh  below.  Came 
on  duty,  and  took  the  fire  again  at  Saybrook. 
at  w^hich  time  there  were  8  or  9  inches  of  steanr, 
on,  and  the  fire  was  run  dowiy.  Capt.  Water- 
man came  and  asked  witness  about  the  water 
examined  and  found  three  full  cocks.  Witness 
had  no  occasion  to  supply  his  boiler  by  the 
hand-pump.  At  Lyme,  the  steam-gauge  was 
at  lii  or  13  inches,  and  on  reaching  Kssex,  the 
gauge-rodi  was  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the 
upper  deck.  f 

When  the  boat  stopped  it  soon  rose  to  th( 
deck.  Witness  then  turned  off  the  condensed 
water  from  the  steam-gauge,  which  caused  it 
to  fall  about  two  inches,  but  it  soon  rose  as 
high  as  before.  Tried  the  water-cocks,  and 
found  good  solid  water  at  three  lower  cocks, 
and  steam  and  water  at  the  upper  cock.  Went 
over  to  the  larboard  boiler  when  first  Ave  stop- 
ped at  Essex,  and  found  3  cocks  of  good  water, 
and  the  jjauge-rod  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
deck.  The  guage-rod  of  the  starboard  boiler 
usually  stood  higher  than  the  one  in  the  lar- 
board fire-room. 

Witness  never  saw  the  float  rods  of  the 
steam-gauges  so  high  as  at  this  time.  Has  run 
in  the  boat  from  her  first  trip.  Witness  told 
Giles  (Farnham,)  when  the  latter  came  intc 
his  room,  "  that  they  would  not  have  to  fire 
up  more  than  once  more  during  the  wholt 
watch." 

There  was  a  light  fire  kept  up  between 
Lyme  and  Essex.  Witness  heard  no  steam 
blown  off  at  Essex.  The  accident  happened 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  New 
England  came  out  from  New-York  before  the 
Boston.  At  8  o'clock  the  Boston  was  about 
two  miles  astern. 

Isaac  Seymour,' Mate. — Agrees  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Vail.  In  the  Sound 
from  Sands'  Point  to  Matinecock  Point,  the 
steam  stood  at  the  pressure  alxjut  8  inches,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  was  sometime  blowing  off 
Marshall  said  that  it  was  made  faster  than  he 
wanted  it,  and  he  should  speak  to  the  firemen. 
Thinks  there  were  10  or  12  inches  on  the  gauge 
in  the  engine-room,  at  the  time  when  the  boai 
was  anchored  at  Saybrook,  and  they  com- 
menced blowing  off.  Saw  the  water  tried  in 
the  boilers  at  Saybrook,  which  showed  plenty. 
The  larboard  boiler  was  then  pumped  into  by 
hand. 

Perceived  no  difficulty  in  working  the  boat, 
except  at  Saybrook.  Was  not  apprehensive  of 
any  accident.  Was  employed  in  landing  with 
the  small  boat  at  Essex.  Saw  Mr.  Marshall 
visit  the  fire-room  just  before  the  landing  at 
Essex.  Witness  was  facing  the  dock  when  he 
first  heard  a  cracking  noise,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  turning  towards  the  steamboat  when  the 
explosion  instantly  followed. 

The  larboard  boiler,  which  was  nearest  to 
witness,  exploded  a  little  before  the  other. 
Could  just  perceive  the  difference. 

Roswell  Potter,  Engineer. — Witness  has  run 
the  New  England  as  engineer  since  she  fiist 
commenced  running,  except  the  first  and  last 
trip,  when  he  stayed  back  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Had  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
thing  would  go  wrong.  Usually  carries  from 
14  to  17  inches  of  steam  on  the  boilers  of  the 
New  England.     The   engine   is  intended   for 


carrying    16   to   18    inches.     Safety   va)ve,    as 


gauges,  which  would  rise  from  SI  to  32  iachesj|distance  of  about  25  feet  from  the  engine.   Thtf 

"  boilers  were  strongly  braced  with  \  inch  boltt 

through  the  legs  or  nat  sides,  at  the  distance 
of  9  inches,  and  the  arches  were  secured  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  boiler  by  long  bolts  of  |  incb 
copper,  with  screw  fastenings.  The  steam- 
pipes  were  also  of  copper  10  or  10^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  safety  valve  was  of  the  dia-- 
meter  of  10^  inches.  The  latter  was  calculated 
to  blow  off  at  a  pressure  of  20  inches ;  but  the 
lever  was  afterwards  shortened  to  about  two 
feet,  and  new  weights  added,  after  the  boat 
commenced  running.  There  were  four  water 
cocks  on  each  boiler,  for  ascertaining  the  height 
of  the  water. 

The  lowest  of  these  cocks  was  three  inches 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  upper  flues,  and 
each  successive  cock  was  placed  three  inches 
higher  than  the  preceding  one,  the  upper  cock 
being  twelve  inches  above  the  flues.  Witness 
had  proved  the  boilers.  Thinks  that  the  boil- 
ers should  have  borne  fifty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  if  there  had  been  no  previous  imperfec- 
tion. Tne  strength  of  copper,  as  compared 
with  iron,  is  nearly  as  S  to  5.  The  difiierence 
witness  says  is  60  per  cent,  in  favor  of  iron. 
Copper  has  been  preferred  as  a  material  for 
boilers,  because  it  suffers  less  from  corrosion. 
Copper  is  weakened  by  the  action  of  heat  at 
about  IbO  degrees,  lhe  strength  of  iron  ia 
increased  when  exposed  to  heat  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  temperature.  A  copper  boiler  will  ; 
bear  a  greater  pressure  when  cold  than  when 
heated.  An  iron  boiler,  if  not  heated  beyond 
450,  will  bear  a  greater  pressure  than  when 
cold.  Has  tried  experiments  with  Mr.  Stevens 
on  a  flat  iron  boiler,  braced  at  distances  of  9 
inches,  with  |  inch  brace  bolts,  at  distance*  oi 
6  inches  Avith  \  bolts,  and  at  5  inches  with  \ 
inch  "bolts.  One  of  the  |  bolts  broke  at  75o 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Three  of  the  4 
bolts  gave  way  at  256  pounds  to  the  inch,  and 
^  inch  braces  stood  this  pressure  without  inju- 
ry. The  power  was  applied  by  a  water  press, 
tne  safety  valve  being  carefully  loaded  with  an 
addition  of  10  pounds  at  each  trial.  Witness 
thinks,  from  the  appearaace  of  the  metal,  that 
the  rent  of  the  boilers  must  have  commenced 
in  the  arches  near  their  connection  with  the 
after  end.  Knows  Alexander  Marshall,  and 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting  him  i^th 
the  care  of  an  engine  in  any  case.  Witness 
employed  him  to  take  charge  of  a  high  pres- 
sure engine  last  winter. 

Henry  Waterman,  Jr.,  Captain  of^the  ^tu> 
England. — Left  New-York  without 'working 
the  engine  warm,  and  run  the  steam  down  to 
4  or  5  inches.  The  Boston  left  soon  after  us, 
and  came  up'-strong  till  we  got  through  the 
gate.  TK^en  got  on  10  or  12  inches  of  steam 
and  drew  away  from  the  Boston.  Might  be  1| 
or  2  miles  ahead  at  7J  to  8  o'clock.  At  this 
time  felt  a  little  alarmed  for  the  laboring  of  the 
engine  in  the  heavy  sea  with  12  or  15  inches. 
Usually  works  14  or  18  inches  when  in  full 
speed.  Was  often  in  the  fire-room,  till  half 
past  10,  when  he  retired.  Below  Falkner's 
Island,  the  wheelrope  got  foul,  which  brought 
him  on  deck,  the  boat  boing  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  Crossed  the  bar,  and  got  into  the  rirer  at 
1  o'clock,  it  being  low  water.  Made  two  at- 
tempts to  land  at  Saybrook,  and  failed,  owing 
to  there  being  no  one  to  fasten  a  line  on 
shore.  Anchored  in  consequence  of  a  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  valve  rods,  and  blew  off  the 
steam.  Observed  the  fireman  pumping  up  one 
of  the  boilers,  and  ordered  others  to  assist  him. 
When  the  engineer  was  ready,  got  under  way 
immediately,  and  went  to  the  wharf.  Heard 
no  complaint  of  the  boat  behaving  worse  than 
common.  Saw  nothing  unusual  or  alarming. 
Carried  less  steam  in  the  sound  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  sea.  Should  have  carried 
from  12  to  18  inches  had  the  water  been 
smooth.  Had  a  favorahle  passage  excepting 
the  heavy  sea.  Did  not  notice  the  state  of  the 
steam  after  leaving  Saybrook.  Had  no  appre- 
hension, or  fears  of  any  kind  at  the  time,  a»d 
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Without  blowing  out  the  mercury.  Steam-j 
▼augesof  this  length  are  now  used  in  the  steam- 
uoats.  The  gauges  in  the  fire-rooms  would 
stand  S^  linches  higher  than  the  engineer's! 
^auge  in  the  engine-room  ;  supposes  this  to  be 
^iwing  to  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  steam  in 
passing  through  the  steam-pipe.  Has  run 
with  Capt.  Bunker  to  New-Haven,  with  steam 
It  8  inches.  This  was  several  years  ago. 
Boilers  are  now  made  stronger  than  those 
which  were  formerly  used. 

The  extreme  of  safe  pressure  on  the  boilersof 
the    New  England  he  thinks  to  be  22  to  24 
inches.     The  boat  would   not  sail  faster  with 
this  pressure  than  with   17  inches.     Has   had 
24  inches  on  the  boilers  ;  once,  when  the  boat 
was   on  trial,   and  at  other  times  since.     This 
was  occasioned  by  stopping  the  engine.     Has 
not  seen  the  gauge   rods   rise  as   high   as  the 
boiler  deck  in   any  case.     Witness  examined 
the  steam-gauge  in  the  engine-room  after  the 
accident,  and  found  it  in  perfect  order,  with  the 
mercury  remaining  in  the  gauge.     Also,  found 
mercury  in   one  of  the  fire-room  gauges,  both 
of  which   were   torn  down   by   the  explosion. 
The    height  of  the  gauge  rod,  when  up  to  the 
deck  in   the    fire-room,   would    be    28  inehes. 
After  turning   off  the  condensed  water  from 
above    the  mercury,   we  get  the  true  guage. 
Has    not    known  any    racing   with  the  New 
England,   except  with  the  steamboat   Provi- 
dence,   on    which    occasion    had    bad    wood, 
and  could   get  a   pressure  of  but  11^  inches. 
The  engineer  must  stand   constantly   at  the 
engine  to  attend   to  the  orders   of  the  pilot. 
Was  engineer  of  the   steamboat    Oliver  Ells- 
worth  for  several  years,  and  usually  carried 
from  12  to  14  inehes  of  steam  on  the  boiler  of 
that  boat.     The   Oliver   Ellsworth    has    the 
strongest  boiler.     The  latter  is  made  of  stouter 
copper  than  those  of  the  New  England,  is  9^ 
feet  in  diameter  by  16J  feet  in  length,  and  is 
stronger  braced   than,  any   boiler  the   witness 
has  ever  seen.     The  engine  of  the  New  Eng- 
land is  nearly  four  times  the  power  of  that  of 
the  Oliver  Ellsworth.     Thinks  that  the  middle 
legs  of  the  boilers  were  heated,  and  that  they 
now  appear  to  be  annealed,  and  different  from 
the  outside  of  the  boiler.    The  force  pumps  of 
the  New  England  are  very  large,  and  will  fill 
the  boilers  running  over  full  from  Saybrook  to 
Essex.'  The  New  England  will  steer  well  with 
8  or  10  inches  steam  in  smooth  water.     The 
Oliver  Ellsworth  formerly  carried  from   12  to 
14  inches,  and  now  carries    16  to  18  inches. 
The  M«Donough  carries  12  to  14  inches.     On 
being  further  examined,  witness  says  that  one 
of  the  boilers  of  the  New  England  was  patched 
twice  on  the  middle  leg  at  the  after  end,  and 
that   a  similar  patch  was  put  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  other  boiler.     There  was  a  crack  in 
the  flange  at  this  point,  which  made  it  leak, 
but  these  repairs  did  not  stop  it.     This  was  the 
trip    previous  to   the   accident.      The   safety 
valve    would    commence    blowing   off  at    18 
inches,   kut  had  carried  24  inches   with   the 
same  weights,  with  the  steam  blowing  through 
the  valve.     The  boilers  had  not  been   proved 
above  24  inches.     Had  found  the  brace-bolts 
between  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  flues  to  the  steam  chimney,  to 
be  leaky,  owing  to  a  straitening  in  the  angle 
of  the  braces.    Had  taken  them  out,  and  put 
strait  screw  bolts  in   their  stead.     This  was 
on  the  second  trip  which  the  boat  made.  Con- 
siders the  engine  to  be  of  120  horse  power. 

Mam  Hall,  Enifineer. — Witness  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  establishment  of  the  West  Point 
Foundry  Association.  Made  the  engine  and 
boilers  of  the  New  England.  The  boilers  were 
8  feet  4  inches  wide,  8  feet  high,  and  about  15 
feet  long.  Each  boiler  had  two  arched  flues 
and  five  circular  return  flues  of  16  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  arches  were  made  of  rolled  copper,  No. 
3,  wire  gauge,  the  outer  shell  of  No.  4,  and  the 

The  boilers  were  placed 
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Pig.  1 — ^Longituclinnl  S(>ction. 


Fig.  2 — Cross  Section. 


--  RcratSNCKfl.— a  ite  outer  shell  of  the  boiler;  6  6  the  archM  or  tops  of  the  main  or  furnace  Aum;  cc  the 
•leui  chinuMjr ;  ddd  \ii»  water-legi ;  eeeeee  ih%  upper  or  return  fluea  ;  ///  the  water  m  ttw  boiler*  ■,  g  ft g  ft  g 
Ibe  fiiMiage  for  the  fire  through  the  flue«  to  the  chimney  ;  h  the  iron  chimney-pipe,  cut  off  above  lU  juncUou 
with  iIm  MMm  chiniiiey ;  j  the  furnace  door ;  A;  Jk  the  chamber ;  t  the  water-cocks. 


or  other  persons  oa  board.  Had  full  confidence 
ID  tke  perfection  and  strength  of  the  boilers 
and  machinery.  This  confidence  was  derived 
from  the  experience  we  had  already  had.  Wit- 
ness has  been  five  years  in  the  steamboat  busi- 
ness, and  has  had  charge  of  a  boat  for  th«  last  3 
years.  Was  making  no  unusual  exertions  to 
reach  Hartford  early,  and  felt  no  inducement  to 
such  a  course. 

Has  accidentally  fallen  in  company  with 
other  steamboats  since  he  has  run  the  New 
England,  and  had  not  been  able  to  keep  as 
much  steam  while  so  in  company  as  was 
desirable,  the  boilers  being  too  small  for  the 
engine,  and  could  not,  on  an  average,  in  these 
cases,  keep  more  than  13  inches.  Six  persons 
were  blown  overboard  by  the  explosion,  of 
whom  two  were  drowned.  Witness  is  not  able 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  accident. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hayden. — The  witness  lives 
at  Essex,  about  25  rods  from  the  spot  were  the 
disasters  occurred.  Heard^the  steam  when  the 
New  England  arrived  at  Essex,  the  noise  of 
which  continued  while  the  boat  was  landing. 
Witness  doubts  if  iit  was  three  minutes  from 
the  time  he  first  heard  the  steam,  till  the  ex- 
plosion took  place. 

His  first  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat  was  from  Tiearmg  the  steam-  There 
jrjre  two  distinct  explosions,  following  very 
claaely,and  "lapping  on  to  each  othe*.'^  The 
laic  explvsion  appeared   to  be  th«  sharpest. 


Filteen   persons   have   died,    including   those 
whose  boidies  were  found  in  the  river. 


jf^ Such' is  the^evidence  which  was'submitted  to 
our  consideration.  It  was  also  testified  by  one 
of  the  firemen,  that  the  damper,  by  means  of 
which  the  fire  is  held  in  check,  was  not  closed 
during  the  stop  at  Essex,  a  fact  which  has  not 
been  recorded  in  its  proper  place.  We  consider 
it  a  remarkable  fact,  as  well  as  an  importani 
circumstance  in  respect  to  the  success  of  our 
investigation,  that  we  have  been  alJe  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
who  were  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
all  of  whom  were  providentially  saved.  This 
has  relieved  the  case  from  much  of  that  obscu- 
rity which  has  rested  on  other  disasters  of  this 
kind,  where  those  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
boilers  and  engine  have  been  the  principal 
sufferers. 

We  annex  sketches  of  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  sections  of  the  boilers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land, reduced  from  the  original  drafts  from 
which  the  boilers  were  constructed,  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  descriptions. 

The  various  theories  and  conjectures  which 
hare  been  put  forward  to  account  for  this  disas- 
ter may  be  comprized  under  the  three  follow- 
ing heads. 

.\.  The  production  of  some  go«,  (probably 
hydrogen.)  suddenly  evoived  in  ereat  quantity. 

2.  A  supposed  injurious  hefi'ing  of  the  water 
Ug$y  (d  d  d,  Fig.  %,)  and  loWer  pans  of  the 


boiler,  inconsequence  of  water  being  driven  bj 
the  steam  into  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  an] 
perhaps  causing  a  rapid  production  of  steam  o| 
its  return  to  the  heated  metal. 

3.  A  deficiency,  at  the  lime  of  the  accident 
in  the  quantity  oJ'wiUer  which  it  is  necessary 
carry  in  the  boilers,  owing  to  the  carelessnes 
of  those  in  attendance,  or  to  their  being  dc 
ceived  in  the  examination  of  the  water-cocki 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  metal  of 
boilers  may  thus  have  been  weakened  by  heat 
or  that  the  sudden  suffusion  of  water  on  th^ 
metal  thus  ncated,  -occasioned  by  the  sucTdeij 
lischar<re  of  steam  at  the  safety  valve,  ina^ 
have  generated  steam  in  such  quantity,  and  ii 
a  manner  so  instantaneous,  as  to  destroy  th^ 
boiler. 

4.  Stres$  of  steam,  accumulated  beyond  wha^ 
ihe  boilers  were  able  to  sustain. 

1.  It  is  siipppnsed  by  some  that  the  explos 
was  produced  by  gas.        '? 

-i.  Others  ascribe  the  explosion  in  question,  f<j 
%n  over  Iteating  of  the  water  legs  of  the  hotter. 

3.  By  others,  llie  explosum  is  ascribed  to  defi'^ 
ciency  cf  water. 

After  some  lengthy  objections  to  these  sup| 
positions,  which  we  have  not  room  for,  thej 
slate — 

"  We  are  constrained  to  adopt  the  remain- 
ing conclusion,  and  give  it  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  board  of  examiners, —  That  tht 
"xplosion    of  the  steamboat  JS'ew  England   tec 
"avsed  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  produced  in  tl 
trdinary  way,   but   accumulated  to  a  degree  < 
tension  which  the  boilers  were  unable  to  sustain. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  wrote  an  article  in  your 
lournal,  volume  II,  page  T.'ie,  "  on  the  southerr 
ler  ininatioii  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road," which  is  replied  to  by  a  writer  in  your 
Journal,  volume  II,  page  789;  who  attempts  tol 
convey  the  belief  that  it  is  the  "  termination  of  I 
the  Stonington  and  Providence"  Railroad  that  is 
in  question,  instead  of  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence; by  which  disingenuous  subterfuge,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  low  insinuations  of  a  personal  nature  do  I 
not  alTect  the  merits  of  this  question,  and  can 
have  but  little  weight  with  a  discerning  com- 
munity,  who  may  chance  to  read  the  eomniuni.  | 
cations  alluded  to.  Among  other  erroneous 
statements,  this  writer,  referring  to  the  Paw- 
tucket  Company,  says — "  These  men  profess  to 
have  an  entire  confidence  on  the  committees 
appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering 
ihe^teriui nation  spoken  of."  I  will  answer  that, 
so  far  as  that  relates  to  the  committee  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company,  that 
no  sue 'a  confidence  has  been  expressed. 

The  writer  above  referred  to  '*  offers  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  Pawtucket  Company,  on  the 
sagacity  of  their  counsel."  Far  better  had  this 
writer   reserved   his   congratulations    for   the 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company," 
whose  cause,  I  presume,  he  means  to  espouse, 
(though  h*"  attempts  to  disguise  it.) 

On  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  their  advo- 
cate, as  manifested  by  his  own  false  and  puerile 
communication.  Asthe  writer  above  alluded 
to  does  not  enter  into  the  merit  of  tlie  question, 
no  farther  (remark  here  is  necessary,  bat  shall, 
in  a  fature  communication,  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the 

"  Southern  Termination  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad." 


Heating  Stovbs. — The  wood  used  in  close 
stoves  should  be  sawed  to  th*"  length  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  put  as  near  the  door  or 
drafl  as  possible  ;  one  or  two  sticks,  if  placed 
parallel  to  the  door,  will  produce  a  much  greater 
body  of /lame  than  if  placed  in  the  usual  dirv*^  < 


r 


AMERICAN  RAIIiRO AD  JOURNAL,   AND 


liNNUAL  REPORT  OFTHE  COMMI8?lONEK3  OF  THE 

CANAL  rUM). 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner*   of  the 

|3anal  Fund,  was  presented  (oihc  Assembly  on  Wed. 

lesday.     It  appears  from  this  repon,  thai^the  total 

[mount  of  tolls  collected  on  all  the  cnnafa  of  the 

^tate,  for  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1833,  is  ua  foU 

)W8,  viz  : 

Eric  and  Cbamplain  canals,  91,324,431  G3 

Oswego  canal,  '  V        20,950  23 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  14,783  59 


The  expenses  of  collection  are  de. 
lucted  from  (he  tolls  received  by  the 
boUeclors,  which  add,  say 


$1,360,155  45 


25,800  00 


And  it  gives,  as  the  total  amount 

(>f  tolls,  $1,385,955  45 

The  Erie    and  Champlain  canal   fund,   has  a  con 

uldcrablc  revenue   in   addition  to    that  derived   from 

;anal  tolls.     Tiie  highly  prosperous  condition  of  this 

and,  is  exhibited  in  the  riportas  follows: 

The  actual  amount  of  revenue  received  on  ac 
:;ount  of  the  Erie  and  Chnmplain  canal  fund,  from 
ill  sources,  from  the  30t!i  September,  1832,  to  30lh 
September,  1833,  is  as  follows,  viz ; 
|From  tolls,  $1,324,421  63 

Vendue  duty,  181,014  23 

Salt  duty,  227,860  05 

Interest  upon'dcpositcs  of  sur- 

phis  monies,  122,236  74 

Interest  upon  loan  to  Albany, 

and     upon     investments     in 

stocks,  18,083  16 

Interest  on  bonds  for  sales  of 

lands,  934  43 

Penalties,  and  sale  of  stone  at 

little  basin,  64  17 


Total  revenue,  $1,874,614  41 

The  actual  amount  of  expenditures 
Ijuring  the  year  has  been  as  follows, 
■viz : 

|l'"or  interest  on  loan*,       $357,794  88 
|Repairs  of  the  canals  by 

superintendents,  330,759  44 

lExpcnscs    on  account  of 

canals,  by  Canal  Com- 
missioners, 35,264  66 
iHalarics   of    Weighmas- 

tcrs,  assistants,  &c.,  4,602  2.S 

[Salary  of  clerk,  and  other 

incidental  expenses,  447  34 

[Printing,  including  circu 

lars,    blanks,    and  all 

other    printing  for   the 

Canals.  2,016  61  ' 

jTolls  refunded,  551  22 

|Costs    of    suits    brought  ^ 

for   penalties   for   vio. 

lations  of   canal  regu. 

lations,  489  21 

I  To  the  proprietors  of  the 

Albany  basin,  6,470  25 

I  To  Samuel  Young,  Canal 

Commissioner,  304  14 

To  George  \V.  Newell, 

2d    Deputy    Comptrol- 
ler, canal  department,  453  08 
\Yor  clerk  hire  in  the  ca- 

nal  department  of  the     ' 

Comptroller's  office, es. 

timated  for   one  year,        1,300  00 

733,453  08 


J 


Thus  showing  the  nett  revenue  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund,  af- 
ter payitig  all  expenses,  to  amount 
to  the  sum  of  SU135,16l  33 

The  report  states  the  amount  of  surplus  funds  uit- 

<lcr  the  care  of  the  Commissionert>,  on  the  30lh  Sept. 

1832,  at  . 

.^,055,247  65 

And  the  amonnt  received  since,  up  to 

30th  Sept.  1833,  Qt  1,675,655  50 


Making  a  total  sum  to  be  accounted 

for  by  the  Commissioners,  of  $4,930,913  15 

This  sum  is  accounted  for  as  fol. 

lows,  viz. 

Paid  for  interest  on  ca- 
nal loans,  $356,794  88 

For  purchase  of  canal 
stock,  viz :  , 

5  per  cents  i 

ofl837,  $414,346  47       { 

•   I. 


6  per  cents  -  ..  '  • 

of  1837,    723,039  51  . 

5  per  cents 
ef  1845,    428,924  03 

1,566,310  03 

To  canal  superintend- 
ents, 330,759  44 

To  Canal  Commission- 
ers, 35,264  66 

To  Crooked  Lake  Ca- 
nal Fund, premium  on 
stock,  20,402  26 

For  sundry  capendi- 
tures  on  account  of 
the  canals,  13,406  79 

For  clerk   hire   in  the 

canal  dep't,  5,380  33 


2,328,318  39 


$2,«X)2,594  76 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  liniuls  of  the 

the    Cuiiiniissioners,    on   tliq    30tii 

Sept.,  1833,  applicable  to  the  canal 

debt,  of 
Of  this  balance  there  was  in  deposite 

and  on  loan  in  sundry  banks,  on  the 

30thSept.,tbesuinof$2,510,941  81 
Loaned  and  invested  in 

stocks,  91,652  95 

2,602,594  76 

The  Eric  and  Champlain  canal  stocks  arc  redeem, 
able  in  1837  and  1845.  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibits the  amount  of  stocks  unpaid  at  the  close  oi 
September  1832,  the  amount  redeemed  durinij  the 
ye.ir  ending  30th  September,  1833,  and  the  amount 
outstanding  at  the  latter  pcri'd,  viz: 

Six  per  cents  of  1837,  outstanding 
30fh  Sept.  1832,  $2,093,500  00 

Redeemed  during  the  year  ending 
30th  Sept.  1833,  663,629  35 


Outstanding,  30th  Sept.  1833,  $1,429,870  65 

Five  per  cents  of  1837,  outstanding 
30th  Sept.,  1832,  $1,395,500  00 

Redeemed  during  the  year  ending 
30th  Sept.,  1833,  391,250  17 


Outstanding*  30ih  Sept.  1833,  1,004,249  83 

Six  per  cents  oi  1845,  outstanding 
30ih  Sept.  1832  (none  redfeei'hed).  gSO.OOO  00 

Five  per  cents  of  1845,  outstanding 
30ih  Sept.  1832,  $2,G62,03.»  86 

Redeemed  during  the  year,  413,497  05 


Outstanding,  30th  Sept.  1833,  2,238,538  81 


Total  amount  of  Eric  and  Champlain 
canal  stock  unpaid,  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  $5,522,6,59  29 

From  this  amount  deduct  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
applicable  to  the  redemption  of  this 
debt,  as  before  stated,  .  .  2,602,594  76 


And  there  will   remain  a  balance  of 

the  Erie  and  Champlain  conal  debt, 

as  yet  unprovided  for,  of  $2,920,064  53 

If  the  annual  receipts  for  three  years  to  come 
should  equal  the  revenue  for  the  year  end>raced  in 
this  Report,  there  will  be  funds  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  entire  debt  contracted  for  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  and  Chum^ilain  canals,  nine  years  before  the 
latest  period  fi.xcd  by  the  State  for  the  redemption  of 
the  stock. 

Wc  quote  tlic  following  paragraphs  from  the  re- 
port : 

Redemption  of  Canal  Stock. 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  bo  seen 
that  since  the  last  annual  rrp.irt,  the  comnii.ssioncr* 
liavc  purchased  and  cancelled  .$1,478,376  57  of  iht» 
stock  issued  tor  the  cunsiructionr  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals. 

"Thp  7th  sec,  Iitle2d.  of  chap.9thof  the  Istpnrt  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that '  the  (Commission- 
ers of  the  Canal  Fund  shall,  from  time  to  time,  npply 
the  surplus  revenuas  of  the  cnnal  fund,  af>cr  pnying 
the  interest  of  the  canal  debt,  to  tlicpurcha5c  of  canal 
stock  of  this  state,  if  in  their  opinion  such  slock  can 
be  purchased  upon  adviintujjioiis  terms;  and  the  cer- 
tiliratps  of  srock    so   purchased   shall   be  cnncclled. 

"  Tlif  Coiniuis^ioncrs  linvc  (or  several  years  been 
desirous  of  applying  the  siiiplns  funds  in  their  hands 
lo  the  rcdcmpii.w  of  the  debt,  in  lonforrnity  wuh  the 
requirements  of  ihe  section  above  quoted.  Their 
views  upon  this  subject  have  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  from  year  to  year,  in  their  annnal  reports. 

"  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1832, 


the  Commissioners  kept  a  deposite  of  $20,000  in  the 
bank  in  New  York,  where  the  transfers  of  stock  are 
made,  for  the  purpose  ol  purchasing  stock,  should 
an  opponuiiity  offer  ;  but  the  effort  to  obtain  it  ia  this 
way  proved  entirsly  unsuccessful. 

The  surplus  moneys  which  have  been  rapidly  ac 
cumulating  since  1826,  amounted,  on  Ihe  3Uth  Sep. 
tenibcr,  1832,  as  Stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  to 
tlie  sum  of  $3,055,247  65.  This  great  accumulation 
of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  with  the 
prospect  of  having  this  sum  increased,  by  the  ordi. 
nary  receipts,  to  at  least  six  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
lore  any  portion  of  the  debt  would  be  payable,  has 
been  a  source  of  much  solicitude  to  the  Commission, 
ers  ;  and  they  have  been  so  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  6rst,  and 
of  every  opportunity  to  purchase  and  cancel  the 
stock,  that  all  the  loans  and  depositesof  the  surplus 
moneys  have  been  made  with  reference  to  this  ob- 
ject. 

'*  The  banks  which  receive  the  tolls  from  the 
collectors.,  and  the  general  depositing  banks  in  Al. 
bany,  are  under  a  stipulation  to  pay  the  Commission, 
ers'  drafts  at  sight,  for  the  sums  held  by  them  re- 
spectively ;  and  the  banks  which  have  loans  from 
these  funds,  and  pay  4  1-2  and  5  per  cent,  interest, 
are  liable  to  be  drawn  Rpon  by  ihe  Commissioners 
on  a  notice  of  sixty  days.  Tlw  measures  ot  tb« 
Commissioners  have  been  such,  that  th<ere  has  bee* 
no  period  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  the  ciu 
tire  amount  of  funds  under  their  care  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  on  a  notice- 
of  si.\ty  days;  and  one  half  of  the  surplus  has  con- 
stantly been  in  a  situation  to  be  drawn  at  sight. 

"The  Commissioners  have  n#  reason  to  question 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  comply  with  these  stipula. 
tions.  It  has  be«n  aprehended,  however,  that  if 
the  moneys  belonging  to  this  fund  were  allowed  to- 
accumulate  in  the  banks  until  the  year  1837,  and 
were  to  be  at  that  time  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the 
entire  earn  which  is  then  reimbursable,  it  might  or. 
casion  a  sovere  pressure  upon  the  customer'i  of  the 
banks,  if  not  upon  the  bank>!  themselves. 

"  In  the  last  annual  report  the  Commissioners  pre- 
sented this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  they  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  pre- 
scribe limits  to  the  loans  to  Bankr^,  and  also  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Commissioners  might  reach  the  in- 
stitutions interested,  and  prepare  them  for  the  event 
apprehended. 

*•  The  Commissioners  were  so  strong'y  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  applying  the  surplus  funds 
to  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  that  they  deter, 
mined  in  January  last  to  redeem  the  stock,  whenev- 
er  it  could  be  obtained  on  such  terms  as  would  ren. 
der  the  purchase  equal  lo  an  investment  at  an  inter, 
est  of  about  3  1-2  per  cent. 

"  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  Commissionars  re. 
ceived  an  offer  from  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward,  King  &. 
Co.  of  $30,000  of  the  6  per  cents,  of  1837,  at  a  pre. 
niiuui  of  9  per  cent,  with  the  addition  of  the  interest 
upon  the  stock,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  date 
of  the  purchase.  ThisofTer  was  accepted,  and  the 
persons  of  whom  the  stock  was  purchased,  were  in. 
formed  that  the  Commissioners  would  redeem  any 
amount  of  the  6  per  cent,  stock  of  1837  at  the  same 
rate,  and  would  pay  a  premium  of  6  perueut.  for  the 
5  per  cents,  which  are  reimbursable  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  that  these  prices  would  be  paid  until  thcp 
1st  of  July  following. 

"This  determination  of  the  Commissioners  wa» 
made  known  to  other  dealers  in  stocks;  and  letters 
were  also  addressed  by  the  Comptroller  to  a  number 
of  the  stockholders  whose  residences  .were  known, 
offering  the  premiums  before  stated,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  surrender  the  slock." 

"On  the  1st  of  August,  the  stock  of  1837  then 
having  about  four  years  to  run,  the  Commissioners 
rt-solved  to  reduce  the  premium  one  per  cent,  and 
from  tint  time,  to  the  1st  of  Jantiary,  1834,  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  premium  and  the  current  interest  upon 
the  5  per  cent,  slock,  and  8  per  cent,  and  interest 
upon  the  6  per  cents. ;  and  the  Comptroller,  on  the 
7ih  of  August,  issued  a  circular,  which  was  sent  to 
all  Ihe  stockholders  whose  residences  could  be  ascer- 
taincil." 

"  The  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  the 
stock  were  so  successful,  that  the  funds  in  the  gene- 
ral depositing  banks  were  soon  exhausted,*  and  it 


*  Tlio g'-'iiera!  dtpn^-iiiitc  Iwiikt!  are  tli«  Mechanics  and  .P:ir- 
nicrnliiiik.aa^itlii^  A"  w  Yuik  ff-.tc  liank,  ol  Albany.  Th« 
ai|iitei!<s  ill  li.tfc  banks  ljiii:<;  ilmwii  upiinai  a^gbt  lor  the  tur- 
rent  o»i';'iiMS  oflh«  criiiaU',  a;;cl  t"  pay  I  lie  interest  uponUie 
canal  debt,  tlif  r.-tie  oiiiitcrp^t  psiid  for  these  lieposites  is  only 
:<J  pt-rc'iit.  When  the coniiir-8-io  .e,s  commenced  purelia«ii( 
cinal  puick,  there  was  adej)  si'c  in  the  banks  of  in;;re  tlian  six 
hotidied  thousand  di  llar.^.  The  coinmissioners  drew  upon 
ihese  (lennsites  to  such  un  extent,  that  on  the  14tb  JuM,  the 
Bittouiit  m  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  bank  was  only  947,020 


^ 
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became  neceseory  to  draw  upon  ihe  moiii«8  whicli 
were  on  depo«it«  al  an  interest  of  4  1-2  per  cent. 
At  this  rate  of  interest,  upon  a  calculation  merely  | 
arithmetical,  it  vould  appear  less  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  giate  lo  purchase  the  eiocU  at  the 
premiums  paid,  thnn  to  continue  ihc  dcpoiiitesin  the 
banks.  Dut  the  oxtinguislimeni  of  the  State  debt, 
always  a  desinble  object,  is  peculiarly  important  inj 
the  ciise  of  ilie  cimal  debt,  from  its  connecrion,  by! 
a  constiiut  onal  pledjic,  with  the  regulation  of  the' 
tolls  and  the  npplieaiion  of  the  canal  revenues. — 
These  and  other  consideriuions,  to  some  ot  «  hich 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  lar  outweigh,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commistiioncrs,  the  apparent  loss  to 
the  fund  of  about  I  per  cent,  by  the  purchase,  and 
are  decisive  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued.  It  is  proper  also  to  add,  tha:  the  prenii. 
urns  paid  have  ii"!  in  general  exceeded  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stocks,  and  the  Commissioners  iiad 
no  alternative  between  paying  those  prices  and  sut- 
fering  (he  funds  to  accumuiute  iu  their  hands." 

Loans  and  Depo.ntes  of  the  Canal  Fui^  Monei/x. 

'*  Sine !  the  last  annual  report,  loans  have  been 
made  from  the  surplus  funds,  at  5  per  cent  interest, 
as  follows  : 

Ogdensburgh  B:mk,  at  5  per  cent.,    $30,001)  00 

Bank  of  Albany,  at  5  per  cent.,  50,000  00 

Leather  MnnufMcturers'  Bank,  (N.Y) 

at  6  per  cent.,  50,000  00 

Union  Bank,  (N.  Y.)  at  5  per  cent.,     5!»,000  00 

Ya^es  County  Bunk,  at  3  per  cent.,      20,000  00 

Total  ■     $i!0;i,00i)  00 

Nothwithstanding  the  large  sum  wiiicli  tins  been 
applied  to  the  extinguish  icnt  of  the  canal  debt,  the 
interest  received  upon  the  surplus  moneys  reinaiaiiig 


the  toll  upon  lead,  to  one  or  two,  instead  of  fivejliliau  that  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

mills  pci 


Allowinj 


=r  1000  poumis  per  mile,  it  is  >t*pposed  tliat  j j , -jj  ^^^^^  toeach  MW,  43,333  cow-s  would  bo 
a  brancii  of  trade,  important  to  our  citizens  gene- ;  * 

rally,  if  nut  to  the  canal  revenue,  might  be  opened    requifcd.      The    foUowiiig  wc    take    from   ail 
with  the  mining  country  between   Lake    ^''<-h'g'>n   ,  jo,jn.|jjj|^  pj^p^jj.^ 
nnd  the  Mississippi  river.     The  revenue  could  not  ~  i    r     ' 

"  LJuttor  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  tuid 
ino.st  otiier  northern  countries:  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  is  reckoned  the  best.  In 
Ijoiidon,  the  butter  of  Epj>ing  and  Cambridge 


issippi 
be  diminished,  and  inijhl  be  considerably  increased, 
liy  such  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  toll." 

The  condition  of  the   lateral  canaU,  us  cxiiibitel 
in  the  report,   is  somewhat  nnfavornble.     Tiio  tolls 

arc    iiistifticienl  to  kc»p   them  in  repair  an.!    y.uy  the  i '     _  .  _  _ 

] in  crest  tiimn  the  debtscrealed  in  construciin-r  ilsom.  jis  in  the  highest  repute  :  tlie  COWS  whicli  pro- 
Tiic  following  sums  have  been  drawn  f-om  liie  tiea-  iduce  the  i)rmer,  feed  durujg  sunimor  in  the 
sury  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  of  j^i.,..,!,!^  n -.stures  of  Kpping  Forest  ;  and  the 
the  several  canals  named,  to  wit :  ,  '.-II     .  i  i  j     i 

<)tw<.-.)cii>..ii s;:!.::.?  8.'  jiCtivesol  the  tree.s,  and  niiinci;ous  wdd  plants 

c:.yuia-.n<!.'eiHca....." ,'^ ^-!l!  li  jwhicli  thcfc  ubound,  arc  supposed  to  Improve 

Clieuiiius 43  i.M)  Sf  I  ,  i     •     ,  ,  ' 

t'.ie  flavor  ofthe  butter.      It  is  brought  toinar- 

'''';^l.^^.'":'!'l.!^'"'!':':T":'t"['.'"!"*IV;"'':^^^  ^4^^^  j«»  '^ll^  iVom  one  to  two  le^^t  long,  weigh- 

Thedeht  siandmy  against  the  state,  on    the  30ih  |'"";l  T'^'^"'*  «»f*^i-      The  Cambridgeshire  but- 

Sejteniber.jfor  the  several  canals,  was  as  follows,  to  [tor  is  produced  from  cows  that  fl'ed  one  part 

*^»' :—  i.'of  tlij  vear  on  chalky  upliaids,  and  the  other 

I'riu  and  Cliriiiiiilani  canal  dibt 85..'i>2,G.'i!i  :2!<  >  ■    ■*  i    ...  V  ■.    ■  • 

o^w.to  iio      -iiir.uT  tsi  :*^'i  '■"■h  meadows  or  lens:  it  is  made  up  into 

cavugii  HMi  ^^•nuca      .1.      r\vl!l:")'':;i;l«>ng  rolls  like  Epping  butter,  and  gcneraliv 

C  hciiiuni;  ilo         ^»>,l)(l:)  0(111    _,~  ,  _,    i     J.__      ^^    •     _    i     _     _i  V  ^ 

<;ri><>kfii  l.iiku  .      .  -      .-- 

I'lieuaiigu 

Total 


do 
do 


'm,WM  (^),  saltrd  t)r  cured  before  being  brought  to  mar- 
_!i!l^^*!L!!i'i  ket ;  tao  London  dealers,  having  washed  it. 


a.ioii  j;  and  wrought  tlie  salt  out  of  it,  sell  it  for  Ep- 
t  j.j,)^r  butter. 

CoNsuMi'Tiox  or  Stapm:  ,Aktum:s  ixij  "  TIk!  butter  of  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  is 
England. — The  fallowing  is  ni>  accural;  rs- 1 'often  s'.ld  for  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  to  which 
liin:i;e  of  tiie  home  corK«i:iiiption  of  Englat.di  jt  is  liiUe  inferior.      Somersetshire  butter  is 


ill  the  great  staple  articles  of  cdn.merce  and 
niiiuufacturcs.      Of  wheat,  iri,OCO,0()U  qu;  r- 


i"'^?il!l^''^*°'■'^''^*'i^i!'!io">'i.'l'''^n'l'°''^'''''''■'^^                   120,000,000    buslieU,   are  aimmiMv 
ber,  1833,  amounts  to  $122,236  74.     The  estimated!   .  ,„I j  :..',.__'...     «_:.:.,      .,.:  .   :  .  .,, '„ 


interest  for  the  current  year  is  8130,120  CI." 
Reduction  of  Tolls. 

••The  Canid  Bo.vrd,  in  March  last,  made  a  reduc 
tion  in  the  rates  ot  t  ■  II  upon  wheat,  flour,  salted  beef 
and  pork,  butter  and  cltccsc,  and  most  ofthe  produc: 
tionsof  thi-  country  coming  towards  tidt-wator,which' 
was  equal  lo  about  twenty.cight  amhtn  iiail  per  cent.; 
and  a  reduction  upon  merchandize  aiid  iflost  articles 
passing  from  tide,  water,  which  was  eqiiul  to  ubuet 
fourteen  and  one-touitli  per  cent,  upon  tlie  former 
rates.  These  reductions  in  the  rates  of  loll,  applied 
to  the  same  commodities  w  ich  were  transported  np-! 
on  the  canals  in  1832,  would  nave  diminished  the  ag- 
gregate  amountot  lollsabout  150,000  doihirs.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  increase  of  busmess  upon  the 
canals,  that  the  amount  of  tolls  received  from  the 
commencement  of  navigation  on  the  22d  of  April,  to 
the  30th  of  September,  has  exceeded,  by  the  sum  ot 
$209,566  72,  the  tolls  for  the  sime  period  of  the  pre. 
ceding  year;  and  by  the  sum  of  $144,679  7G  the  re. 
ceipts  for  the  same  months  of  the  year  of  1831.  The 
amount  of  tolls  was  considerably  diminished  in  July 
and  August,  1832,  liy  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  ; 
and  therefore  the  comparison  is  t.irried  back  to  1831, 
which  was  a  prosperous  season  for  the  canals. 

••  Ifow  far  the  reductions  in  ihe  rates  of  toll  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  total  revenue,  by  increasing 
the  commodities  transported,  and  how  mncn  of  this 
increase  is  to  be  credited  to  the  natural  growtii  of 
the  country  which  seeks  a  market  through  the  canals, 
is  not  easily  determined. 

"  In  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  western  States 
generally,  the  maximum  of  revenue  to  the  Canal 
fund,  is  probably  to  be  auained,  by  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  i.resent  rates  of  toll.  Mcrchan. 
dlxe,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  transported 
through  the  Erie  canal,  by  way  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio  canal,  lo  the  bordcri  of  the  Mississippi.  To 
continue  and  extend  this  trade,  a  further  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  tolls  on  mcrchandiac,  brinoioK 
that  article  within  n  fraction  of  the  coii8lilu:ibnal 
minimum,  is  contemplated. 

"An  arrangement  has  been  made  bctv/een  the 
canal  board  of  this  .Suite,  and  the  Canal  Coniniis. 
sionera  of  Ohio,  by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  rates  of  toll  upovi  merchandize,  of  25 
per  cent,  from  former  rates,  will  take  place  sirnul- 
tancously  upon  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Canals,  at 
the  opening  of  navig.ition  in  the  spring  of  1834. 

"If  the  Canal  Board  had  the  power  of  reducing 

W,  andlnllicNcw  York  Sta«e  bank  f  18.474  49.    It  will  Im- 
•ceil  l.y  ff  fcreiice  to  tl:c  table  marked  I-.  that  llie  u.tnl  sum  re- 

ST/X'^^''}'"; ''**'.'""'''*  •'''°^*  named,  ditiMs  t  e  year,  was 
f  l,3i6,515  47;  and  that  llusuni  drawn  fr.;n>  tliem  liv  tlio  Coin- 
mwiioner*  dnrine  the  ssnie  lime,  was  SI, •'57 1, 1 12  43.  Tii«>  ac 
eominodstion  itfford:-d  by  those  bank!!,  in  pivin'g  d.afi*  on  New 
York,  10  pay  forelock  j-iirrhns  d,  lias  f.rfatly  larilimteU  the 
npemtiong  of  Oie  Conmiisiiin'Ts  in  ranc.'lliiig  tl:c  d<!it,  and  has 
en«blcd  ihem  in  nil  casts  to  transmit  ilie  rtiuds  for  tiie  payment 
»f  stock,  ontheiifternnoiinrtlics^ame  day  on  whicfl  linttccofiti 
p<ircbB9e  was  rcreivcd. 


consumed  in  Great  Britidn — this  i.s  about  a 
quiiricr  of  wheat  to  each  iiidividual ;  of  isiall, 
^5,000,000  bushels  arc  annually  tiscd  in 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  I'nitcd  King- 
dom,  and  there  are  40,000  acres   under  cu!- 


t!;oug!it  to  equal  that  of  Epping;  it  is  brought 
lo  market  in  dishes  containing  half  a  pound 
each ;  out  of  which  it  is  taken,  waslicd,  and 
put  into  ditTerent  forms,  by  the  dealers  of 
;Bulli  .i;i:l  Uris'ol.  CJloucestershire  and  Ox- 
dbrdsiiire  butter  is  .very  good  ;  it  is  made  up 
lin  li'.iir-potind  packs  or  prints,  packed  up  in 
S(;ui;r.j  b;;skets,  ;<nd  sent  to  tiie  London  market 
tivation  with  hops  ;  of  the  quantity  of  pota-j  by  w.-jggon.     The  butter  ofthe  mountains  of 

VViih  s  and  jS-.titland,  an<l  the  nK>oj-s,  commons 
no  accounts;  of  meat,  about  1,250,000  head  'jm,!  hcr.tliSof  Eng'aiid,  is  of  i'.vc<llent  quality 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and-  pigs,  are  sold  during ^ ^yiien  il  is  properly  m;inagcd;  untl  tliottgh  not 
the  year  in  SmithfieUl  market  alone,  which!  e<p,al  in  quantity,"is  superV.r  to  that  produced 
is  probably  about  a  tenth  ofthe  consumption!  [,v  tiie  richest  nieailows. 

ofthe  whole  kingdom;  tlie  quantity  of  tea  ij  '  ^  eonsideniblequ.mtiti.'s  of  butler  are  made 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about,  jn  Irol.uid,  an<l  it  forms  a  promhienl  article  in 
30,000,000  pounds  uiinually  ;  of  sugar  mar-  the  «xn<. its  of  that  country;  it  is  inferior  to 
ly  4,000,000  cwts.,  or  about  500,000,000 1  that  of  England.  Some  of  the  best  Irish  but- 
pounds  every  year,  which  is  a  consumption;  ter  brought  to  London,  Jifter  being  washed  and 
uf  20  pounds  for  every  individual,  reckon-  jreparkt  d,  is  sold  as  Dorsetshire  and  C 
ing  the  population  at  25,000,000 ;  and  of 
cotlee  iibout  20,000,000  pounds  are  annual. 
!y  consumed  ;  of  soap  114,000,000  pounds 
are  consumed;  and  of  candles  about  117,- 
000,000  pounds  ;  of  sea-lwrnc  coals  alone 
there  are  about  3,000,000  chaldrons  con- 
sumed in  England  and  Wales,  ai^^BjM.sti. 
mated  that,  adding  the  coals  of  ^^HBf^"<^ 
counties,  each  person  of  the  pop^^^^^on- 
stinics  ii  ehuldron  throughout  the  BlPjplum  : 
of  clothing  we  annually  manufactii?"e  about 
200,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  wool,  which 
produces  1,200,000,000  yards  of  cnlico,  and 
various  other  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  these  we 
export  about  a  third,  so  that  800,000,000  yard.-: 
rnmain  for  home  consumption,  being  about 
32  y<;rds  annually  for  each  person  ;  the  wool- 
len maiuiuicture  consumes  about  30,000,. 
000  pounds  of  wool ;  of  hides  and  skins 
about  50,000,(K>0  are  annually  tanned  and 
dressed  ;  of  paper  alwut  50,000,000  pounds 
lire  annually  manufactured,  which  is  about 
2,000,000  reams  of  500  sheets  to  the  ream. 
— [Farmer's  Magtizine.] 


BvTTERix  Nkw-Youk  a>dLoxdo>'. — On 

the  supposition  that  Haifa  pound  of  butter  is 
consumed  by  each  inhabitant  of  this  city,  in  a 
week,  6,500,000  pounds  '.votild  be  required  in  a 
year.  This,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to 
^1,300,000.     This  sum  is  considerably  less 


pacKcu,  IS  sola  as  iiorsetsnire  ann  Cam- 
bridge butter. 

"  The  salt  butter  of  Holland  is  sui)erior  to 
that  of  every  other  country  ;  large  quantities 
of  it  pro  uimually  exportod.  It  forms  alK>ut 
thrcs-lbuitl;s  of  all  the  foreign  butter  wo  im- 
poit. 

'•  Ti:e  jiroJurtion  and  consumption  of  butter 
in  (5n;;st  Britain  is  great.  The  consumption 
in  Luudoii  may  beaveragetl  at  about  one  half- 
pound  per  w«ek  for  each  individual,  b<-ing  at 
the  rate  of  20  jtounds  a  year;  aiul  supposing 
the  pot);ilnlion  lo  amoiuit  to  1,450,000,  the 
toiid  annutil  consumption  *vould  be  37,700,000 
potm-is,  Of  1G,'^30  tons  :  but  to  this  may  be 
added  l,O0t)  tons  lor  the  butter  re«iuired  _for 
tiio  victnnl'ing  of  shijis  tind  Other  purpoi^'s, 
niaUing  t!;r  t<»t;il  consumption,  in  round  nuni^ 
bvr>,  21.000  tons,  or  47,040,000  jKiunds, 
wiiich.  at  iOd.  per  pound,  would  be  worth 
X'l,900,«)00. 

"Tiii:  average  produce  per  ciiwof  the  but- 
ter dairies  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Marshall  at 
108  p^)unds  a  year ;  so  that,  stipiKising  »«^**rc 
nearly  right  in  the  above  estimates,  «bont 
280,0t)0  cows  will  be  rcHjuired  to  produ«>e  an^ 
adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  London 
market. 

But  the  consumption  of  butter  in  London 
has  sometimes  been  estimated  at  50,000  tons  ; 
which  would  rc-quire  for  it^  supply  666,000 


cows !' 


i 
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AHIERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


Seport  of  Walter  Gwynn,  Esq  ,  Engineer,  to  the 

President  and  Directortof  the  Fori iinouth  and  Ro 

anoke\Bailroad  Company. 

Suffolk,  Nov.  18, 1833. 
To  the  President  and  Directors,  &,c.: 

Gentle-me-n — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
following  report  and  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
your  railroad : 

The  ease  with  which  the  supposed  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  between  Portsmouth  and  Suf- 
folk have  been  overcome,  will  dissipate  all  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  feasiblity  of  the  work,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  undertaking  has  been  so  fully  and  clearly 
established  by  former  statements  to  the  company,  as 
to  render  further  comment  unnecessary  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  me. 

The  line  which  I  have  selected  as  the  basis  of  my 
estimate,  commences  at  the  intersection  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Portsmouth  and  the  centre  line  of  High 
street,  and  proceeds  over  an  extremely  level  and  un- 
broken surface  to  an  eligible  site  for  crossing  by  a 
bridge  a  branch  of  the  Nansemond  River,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  north  of  the  termination  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Land  Company's  Canal.  Thence  continuing 
the  line  to  Suffolk  several  spring  branches  are  crossed, 
requiring  the  construction  of  small  stone  drains  and 
some  heavy  cuttings  and  fillings.  After  leaving  Suf. 
folk  the  character  of  the  country  changes  and  becomes 
somewhat  bold — and  in  order  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  excavation  and  embankment  several  undulations  in 
the  ph.ne  pf  the  railroad  are  unavoidably  made — the 
inclinations  are,  however,  gentle,  and  the  line  reaches 
Blackwater  without  encountering  any  other  diflicul. 
ties  than  an  increased  expenditure  on  this  portion  of 
it.  From  Blackwater  a  level  is  maintained  for  some 
distance,  the  line  passes  along  the  borders  of  the 
Swamps,  which  make  up  to  the  Highlands'and  cross, 
ing  the  Nottoway,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Rochelle,  about 
seven  miles  below  Jerusalem,  it  ascends  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  feet  per  mile,  passing  near  Mr.  Gurley's,  to 
the  Cypress  Bridge  Road.  Thence,  leaving  Vick's 
Chapel  a  little  to  the  south  and  making  a  slight  undu 
lation  to  avoid  some  filling,  the  line  arrives  at  Captain 
Bams's  Quarter,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Nottoway  from  those  of  the  Meher- 
rin.  From  Captain  Bams's  a  descent  is  effected  on  a 
grade  of  twenty  feet  per  mile  to  Buckhom  Run 
Thence  the  line  is  continued,  on  a  level,  across  the 
Meherrin,  about  a  mile  above  Branch's  Bridge.  It 
then  ascends,  varying  from  an  inclination  of  twenty  to 
twelve  feet  per  mile,  until  the  tummit  of  the  railroad 
is  attained,  giving  an  elevation,  above  the  level  of  tide 
water,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet. 

Descending  from  the  summit,  the  line  crosses  the 
Petersburg  Railroad,  (on  a  level  with  that  road),  about 
two  hundred  yards  south  of  Captain  Garey's.  It  after, 
wards  crosses  the  head  of  Racoon  Swamp,  and  ter 
minates  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river,  op. 
posite  Weldon.  Its  direction  is  S.  seventy  W.,  and 
its  length  seventy-seven  miles,  being  only  a  half  mile 
longer  th;m  the  distance  on  a  direct  line  between 
Portsmouth  and  Weldon.  On  reference  to  the  profile, 
the  inclinations  and  distances  will  be  found  as  follows 

TABLE  OF  ASCENTS   AND   DESCE.NTS   FROM    PORTSMOUTH 


I.«ngth  of  grade. 


TO    TUE   ROANOKE. 
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From  an  inspection  of  the  above  tabic,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  greatest  inclination  doe«  not  exceed 
20  feet  to  the  mile,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  road  there  are  but  few  deviations  from  a  straight 
I'ne,  and  these  are  effected  on  the  arcs  of  circles 
whose  radii  are  in  no  instance  less  than  5730  feet,  and 
are  most  generally  11,460  feet  in  length. 

Gentle  inclinations  and  easy  curvatures  (when  it  is 
necessary  to  vary  from  a  straight  line)  are  points  of 
essential^importance  in  the  location  of  railroads;  these 
desirable  objects,  as  well  as  a  line  extremely  favor- 
able to  the  advantageous  employment  of  locomotive 
engines,  are  here  attained.  Indeed,  considering  the 
straightness  and  the  moderate  ascents  and  descents, 
the  performance  of  an  engine  (of  given  power)  will  be 
greater  on  this  than  on  any  other  railroad  now  con- 
structed in  the  United  States.  We  are  therefore  ena- 
bled to  use  light  engines,  thereby  diminishing  very 
considerably  the  great  and  leading  items  in  the  expense 
of  transportation  on  railroads,  viz :  wear  and  tear  and 
repairs. 

The  engine  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  will  not 
exceed  five  tons  weight,  and  its  performance  on  this 
road  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  six  ton  engine,  on  a  road 
with  30  feet  grades.  From  this  general  view  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  eminently  suita- 
ble to  the  proposed  work.  The  intervening  Swamps 
and  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  the  Nottoway,  Black- 
water  and  Meherrin,  offer  no  serious  obstacles.  The 
bottom  is  everywhere  composed  of  solid  materials, 
affording  a  firm  foundation  for  any  embankment  or 
other  structure  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  on  it. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  estimate  I  would  offer 
a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  consrtuction  of  the 
railroad. 

It  will  not  be  necs-aary  on  the  present  occasion  to 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  modes  of 
construction,  and  the  variety  of  materials  which  have 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  railways.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  wood  for 
stone,  and  the  iron.edge  rail,  establishes  its  preference 
in  the  first  instance,  even  where  stone  is  abundant  and 
timber  scarce.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  this 
preference  of  wood  are  its  elasticity,  its  sufficient 
stability,  and  its  diminution  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
engines  and  cars.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  I  recommend  for  your  railroad  the 
use  of  timber,  which  is  found  in  abundance,  of  excellent 
quality,  on  almost  every  part  of  the  line. 

The  superstructure,  then,  which  I  propose  to  adopt, 
will  be  heart-pine  rails,  nine  by  five  inches,  plated 
with  iron  bars  two  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
resting  on  white  or  post  oak  sills,  ten  by  twelve  inches, 
and  eight  feet  long,  placed  across  the  road,  five  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  rails  will  be  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches 
apart,  let  into  the  sills  and  properly  secured  by  white 
oak  wedges.  The  sills  will  be  notched  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rails  and  wedges,  and  hollowed  out-in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  path 
over  them,  which  will  add  considerable  stiffness  to 
the  road,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  adapt  ii  to 
the  use  of  either  Korse  or  locomotive  pow<>r,  or  both. 

Wrorn  of  Road-bed. — I  have  estimated  for  a  single 
railway,  which  for  the  present  will  afford  sufficient 
accommodation  to  the  trade  and  travel.  The  ditches, 
however,  will  be  cut,  and  the  waste  earth  disposed 
with  a  view  to  a  double  track,  whenever  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  The  graduated  surface  of  the 
road-bed  in  excavations,  will  vary  from  18  to  16  feet 
in  width,  the  slopes  being  45  degrees.  The  graded 
surface  on  embankments  will  present  a  uniform  width 
of  13t  feet,  with  side  slopes  of  33i  degrees,  or  H  base 
to  1  perpendicular. 

Between  Suffolk  and  Spikes'  Run  we  shall  pass 
several  small  streams  by  means  of'stonc  drains.  The 
stone  for  this  purpose  can  '.*e  readily  obtained  at  Port 
Deposite,  and  the  work  done  now,  on  afl  reasonable 
terms  as  at  any  other  period.  Farther  on,  wooden 
structures  will  be  thrown  over  the  water  courfecs,  with 
a  span  affording  soffieient  reom  for  th«  si-ectieo  hert! 


[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor— The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  have  put  in  the  Delaware,  on 
the  North  river,  "  Disbrow's  Combined  Steam 
Boiler,"  to  test  the  best  method  to  create  steam 
with  anthracite  coal;  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  many  benefits  derived  : 

Ist.  This  new  boiler,  in  the  Delaware,  will 
generate  steam  faster  with  Lackawana  coal 
than  the  old  boiler,  which  was  much  larger, 
ever  did  with  the  best  pine  wood. 

2d.  The  saving  of  fuel,  by  these  experiments, 
hits  been  proved  to  be  25  per  cent. ;  and  com. 
petent  and  experienced  judges  say,  that  no 
doubt  one  half  may  be  saved. 

3d.  The  saving  of  labor  intending  s  at  least 
one  half. 

4th.  Cut  little  room  will  be  required  for  this 
fuel,  on  board  the  boat ;  and  no  detention  of 
boat  occasioned  in  putting  il  on  board. 

6th.  And  last,  though  not  least,  in  the-minds 
of  passengers,  a  boiler  of  this  construction,  witl» 
one  row  of  cones,  can  be  so  disposed  of,  on  the 
wines  of  the  boiler,  thiit  in  case  of  explosion  ii 
woiild  be  thrown  overboard. 

All  persons  building  new  boats  would  be- 
richly  repaid  by  examining  the  great  advantages 
obtained  by  this  experiment. 
"5 1  will  send  you  a  drawing,  to  be  inserted  in  a 
future  number,  that  a  description  of  this  boiler, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  utility  and  iidvantages, 
may  be  widely  extended.  A.  Z. 


after  of  stone  or  brick  culvert*.  The  bridges  acrois 
the  Blackwater,  Nottoway  and  Meherrin  rivers,  will 
be  supported  by  abutments  and  piers  of  masonry,  the 
stone  for  which  can  be  transported  by  water  from 
Norfolk  to  their  respective  sites,  and  will  not  at  moat 
exceed  W  per  perch  (of  25  cubic  feet)  delivered.  On 
approaching  the  Roanoke,  rock  is  found  tolerably  con. 
venient  to  the  line,  and  will  probably  bo  used  in  crossing 
the  Oconeechee,  Troublefield,  and  Racoon  Swamp. 

[  To  be  continued.} 
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Useful  Ixstructions  k]<u:arding  thb 
Milking  of  Cows — The  operation  of  milk, 
ing  is  performed  differently  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some,  the  dairy. maid  dips 
her  hand  into  a  little  milk,  and  by  successively 
stripping  the  teat  between  her  finger  and 
thumb  unloads  the  udder.  The  plan,  how. 
ever,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  ir. 
ritating  more  or  less  the  teat,  and  rendering  it 
liable  to  cracks  and  chaps,  which  are  followed 
by  inflammation,  extending  to  the  rest  of  the 
quarter.  This  accoimts  for  the  disease  oc- 
curring more  frequently  among  the  cows  under 
the  charge  of  one  milker  than  it  does  in  those 
which  arc  under  tlte  charge  of  another ;  and, 
as  this  practice  is  more  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  thi'.n  in  others,  it  also  accounts 
for  the  disease  being  more  common  in  these 
parts.  This  plan  of  milking,  where  the  irri- 
tation is  not  sufficient  to  excite  the  extent  of 
inflammation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  fre. 
quently  produces  a  horny  thickening  of  the 
t^t,  a  consequence  of  the  cracks  and  chajis, 
which  renders  it  nwre  difficult  to  milk  than 
when  in  its  natural  state ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  predisposes  to  inflammation,  when  «>ny 
cause  occurs  to  set  it  up.  These  effects  may 
be,  and  are  almost  entirely  avoided,  by  the 
more  scientific  plan  of  milking  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where,  instead  of  draw- 
ing down  or  stripping  the  teat  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  tho  dairy-maid  follows 
more  closely  the  principles  which  instinct  has 
taught  the  calf.  (The  calf  jerks  its  nose  into 
the  udder,  and  forces  down  the  milk.)  She 
first  tak<is  a  slight  hold  of  th«  t«at  with  hei' 
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hand,  by  which  she  merely  encircles  it ;  then 
lifts  her  hand  up,  so  as  to  press  the  body  of 
the  udder  upwards,  by  which  the  milk  escapes 
into  the  teat,  or  if  (as  is  generally  the  case 
when  some  hours  have  elapsed  between  milk- 
ing.tinics)  the  teat  is  full,  she  grasps  the  teat 
close  to  its  origin  with  her  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  which  is  in 
the  teat  from  escaping  upwards  ;  then  making 
the  rest  of  the  fingers  to  close  from  above 
downwards  in  succession,  forces  out  what  milk 
may  be  contained  in  the  teat  through  the 
opening  of  it.  The  hand  is  again  pressed  up 
and  closed  as  before,  and  thus,  by  re|)eating 
this  action,  the  udder  is  completely  emptied, 
without  that  coarse  tugging  and  tearing  of  the 
teat,  which  is  so  apt  to  produce  disease. — 
[Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.] 

>  Means  of  rendering  the  Vine  more 
PRODUCTIVE. — A  foreign  journal,  of  some 
ability  recommends  four  ounces  of  alum  to 
be  mixed  with  four  pellets  of  clay,  by  means 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
roots  of  the  vine  being  uncovered  on  a  fine 
day  towards  the  end  of  winter,  they  are  to 
be  moistened  with  this  mixture,  and  the 
earth  then  changed,  so  that  what  was 
ously  uppermost  shall  be  undermost, 
asserted  that  through  this]  operation  a  vine 
produces  a  great  additional  quantity  oi 
grapes. 

Increase  of  Bkes. — The  recent  improve- 
ments in  preserving  bees  will  probably  produce 
vary  great  additions  of  honey,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  We  still  import  honey  from 
the  Havana.     The  following  we  extract 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  at. 
tend  to  bee-husbandry  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure,  but  profit  may  induce  others  to  fol- 
low    that   employment   during   thefr   leisure 
hours.     Often  has  the  industrious  laborer  or 
mechanic  been  relieved  from  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  toil  and  labor  of  a  swarm 
ofbees,  whenhe  couldavai!  liimself  of  no  other 
mode  of  relief.  Not  only  are  bees  of  immedi 
ate  profit  to  their  owners,  but  were  they  en 
couraged  to  the  extent  of  which  the  pasture  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  permit,  they  might 
become  even  a  source  of  national  wealth.     It 
is  estimated  by  persons  of  learning,  that  the 
pasture  of  Scotland  could  maintain  as  many 
bees    as   would,    on    an    average,    produce 
4,000,000   pints   of   honey,    and   1,000,000 
pound*  of  wax.     Were  this  quantity  tripled 
for  England  and  Ireland,  the  produce  of  the 
empire  would  be  12,000,000  pints  of  honey, 
and  3,000,000  pounds  of  wax,  annually.  The 
income  that  would  thus  arise  from  honey,  at 
the  very  moderate  price  of  5s.  per  pint,  would 
amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling;  and  the  wax, 
at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  would  produce  £2,225,. 
000  sterling,  affording,  in  round  numbers,  a 
total  of  £3,225,000  annually.     The  rear  ng 
of  the  bees  must,  therefore,  appear  to  be  an 
object  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
As  there  are  few  concerns  more   profitable 
than  bees,  in  favorable  seasons,  considering 
the  small  expense  tlmt  attends  them,  1  humbly 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  n)y  readers  the  fol. 
lowing  estimate.     Suppose  a  person  to  com. 
mence  with  only  two  hives,  which  may  cost 
£3  10s.  sterling,  and  allowing  each  hive,  on  an 
average,  only  to  double  its  number  annually, 
they  would  increase  as  follows  in  a  period  of 

years — 


ten 

Ist  yeaf, 
4th)  le  do. 


%*^" 


2  hives ;  2d,  4  do.  ;   3d,  8  do.  ; 
j  5thj  32  do.  {  etbi  64  do;  j  7tb, 


128  do. ;  8th,  256  do. ;  9th,  512  d  .  ;   10th, 
1024  do. 

At  this  rate,  two  hives  would  produce  one 
thousand  and  twenty-four  swarms  in  the  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  which,  at  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  would  be  worth  £1  15s.  sterling, 
each,  so  tlmt  there  would  be  a  clear  profit  of 
£1,792  sterling,  for  a  little  attention  to  the 
rearing  and  proper  management  of  the  bees, 
allowing  the  second  and  third  swarms  to  pay 
for  the  hives,  stools,  labor,  and  incidental 
losses.  It  may  be  supposed  by  the  above  es- 
timate that  the  seasons  arc  favorable,  but  al- 
lowing 50  hives  to  fail  from  various  causes, 
there  would  still  remain  £1,700  10s.  sterling 
of  clear  profit.  The  years  1824  and  1825 
were  very  favorable  for  bees,:  the  latter  was 
remarkably  so.  Almost  every  hive  that  year 
swarmed  once,  many  of  them  twice,  and  a  few 
even  three  times.  When  the  store  was  col- 
lected, they  weighed  from  25  to  40  pounds 
each  hive.  Notwithstanding,  I  read  in  the 
public  papers  that  honey  to  the  value  of 
£240,000  sterling  had  been  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  this  same  year, 
1825  ;  a  most  extraordinary  sum,  emd  one 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  might  have  been 
easily  saved  to  the  nation,  if  a  stricter  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  proper  encourage- 
ment of  our  own  bees. — [The  Bee  Garden.] 

Skinless  Oats. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  a  speci. 
men  of  the  Avenaica  Farina,  or  skinless  oat, 
was  produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knott,  which 
had  been  plucked  that  morning  out  of  a  piece 
of  ground   belonging  to  that  gentleman,  at 
Wormleighton.     It  was  produced  from  seed 
furnished  to  him  from  Mr.  Trucker,  of  Hean- 
ton  Punchardon,  near  Barnstaple,  Devonshire. 
According  to  the  account  furnished  to  us  by 
that  gentleman,  it  was  grown  in  the  season  of 
1830,  fpr  the  first  time  it  was  ev«r  produced 
in  Great  Britain,  by  Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq. 
of  Clebemon  Hall,   who    obtained    the  seed 
through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rotterdam,  whether 
it  was  imported  from  Shantag,  a  remote  dis- 
trict in  China,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  Eu. 
ropeans  till  within  these  three  years.      The 
advantages  which  this  extraordinary  and  valu- 
able  grain  possesses  over  all  other  kinds  of 
oats   are  numerous,   viz.  :     When   thrashed 
from  the  sheaf,  it  is  exactly  likc-oatmetil,  and 
it  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  every  other  sort  which  oatmeal  is  con- 
sumed for,  the  grain  being  quite  free  from 
every  particle  of  rind  or  husk.     The  flavor  is 
delicious,  and  it  contains  much  more  farina- 
ceous  matter.     There  is,  of  course,  considera- 
ble saving  of  oats,  and  expense  of  kiln  drying, 
sifting,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  one  peck  of  it  contains 
more  nutritipus  food  for  a  horse  than  three 
pecks  of  common  oats.     The  produce  is  most 
astonishing,  the  average  being  twenty-six  bar- 
rels, of  fourteen  stone,  to  the  Irish  acre — the 
exact  quantity  grown  by  Mr.  Derenzy  on  one 
acre.    It  was  not  sown  till  the  4th  May,  1830, 
and  was  rea[)ed  early  in  August  the  same  year 
It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to 
this  climate.  ^^^^fv^^j^i  v  .., .  ^ 

Potatoes  Food  for  Horses. — ^^An  Irish 
writer  on  husbandry,  whose  name  is  Martin 
Doyle,  and  whqse  works  were  published  in 
Dublin  in  1830,  has  the  following  remarks  : 

With  respect  to  potato-feeding  for  horses, 
I  recomniend  it  from  an  experience  of  somi.' 
years.  My  horses  fire  old  (one  of  them  at 
least  30  years  of  aglt),  but  they  aro  in  high 
spirits  and  eondition,  from  hHVing  ev«ry  eve- 


ning after  work,  excepting  during  the  aoiling 
months  [when  grass  &c.  was  cut  and  carried 
to  them,]  an  abundant  supply  of  boiled  pota. 
toes  (warm)  regularly  givun  to  them  ;  but  aa 
the  authority  of  T.  C.  Curweo,  Esq.  M.   P. 
of  Workington  Hall,  Cumberland,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than    mine  on  this  sobjoct,  1 
shall  quote  the  following  passages  from  his 
Agricultural  Hints.' 
'  It  requires  from  5  to  6  hours  for  a  horse 
to  masticate  a  stone  [14  lbs.]  of  hay,  while 
he  will  eat  a  stone  of  potatoes  in  20  minutes 
or  less.     The  saving  of  4. hours  for  rest,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  greatest  differ, 
ence  in  the  health  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
After  great  fatigue  also,   a    horse  would  be 
tempted  to  take   warm  food  when  he  would 
not  eat  hay.     I  have  at  this  time  in  my  works, 
horses  which  were  purchased  six  years  ago 
of  a  farmer,  who  was  selling  off  his  stock  as 
worn  out  and  of  little  value,  and  which  are 
yet  able  to  do  their  work  with  the  best  horses 
I  have.     I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  life 
of  this    valuable   animal    being  considerably 
prolonged  by   this  mode  of  feediof — I  havQ  I 
begun  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  cut  straw 
and  potatoes  ;    racks  are,  according  to  this 
mode  of  feeding,  as  unnecessary  as  they  arsj 
productive  of  waste — for  to  save  trouble  they 
are  always  filled,  and  what  is  not  eaten  is  al- 
ways so  tainted  with  the  breath  of  the  aninMU] 
as  to  be  wasted.' 

Probably  steamed  mangel  wurtzel,  andl 
other  roots,  would  be  valuable  as  food  fori 
horses. — [N.  E.  Farmer.] 

Bayberry  Bark. — The  bark  of  ^he  rw»t| 
of  the  bayberry  bush,  which  grows  so^  pl« 
fully  in  the  woods  and   waste  fields  of 
county,  has  become  of  late  quite  an  article  ot 
traffic.     We  leamthat  it  is  used  at  the  maoa- 
factories  for  the  purpose  of  dying.       In 
town   of  Harwich,  we  are  informed  that 
great  quantity  of  this  bark,  (perhaps  30  tons,) 
has  been  collected  during  the  past  season 
the  women  and   children,  who  obtain  at  th« 
stores  three  cents  per  pound  for  it.     It  is : 
to  Taunton,  Fail  River,  and  other  manuftic 
turing  places,  where  it  is  sold  for  12J  cer 
and' in  some  instances  much   higher.      It 
also  used  for  medicinal  purposes.     This  barl 
is  easily  obtained;  the  bushes  grow  in  a  li{ 
soil,  the   roots  near  the    surface;    they   i 
pulled  up   with  little  strength  and  dried,  an( 
then  the  bark  flies  ofl"  with  a  gentle  pounding 
We  b'ilieve  this  is  the  greatest   benefit   thi 
county  has  ever  received   from  the  «•  Ameri- 
can System." — [Barnstable  PatKot.] 

Ploi'ohino  in  Winter  to  kill  ImsbctsJ 
— Professor  Rcnnie  says,  the  common  m>ti< 
of  frost  killing  insects  is  far  from  beinx  correcl 
Wc,    however,    cive    the    following   from 
Bucke  County  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  : 

LaPt  winter,  observing  several  weeks  of  of 
and  mild  weather,  unsuituble  for  thrrshini 
ploughed  up  a  stiff  sward,  in  h  field  which 
been  inf/sted  with  the  Wire-worm,  for   nearW 
thirty  years.     The  ravages  of  this  insect 
even   been  so  great,  that  not  more  than  half  < 
crop  had  been  raided  on  the  fi«ld  during  all  tbi 
time.    The  ground  was  ploughed  a  good  deptl 
say  from  eight  to  ten  inches.     About  the  mkkil 
of  April  it  was  well  harrowed,  and  afierwai 
ridged.     I  planted  about  ihe  first  of  May,  Kr 
from   the  present  prospect,   I  should  think  tl 
field  would  average  forty  bushels  of  com 
acre — and  no  Wire-tcorms  Appeared.     I  kn'oi 
not  whether  success  is  to  be  attributed  to 
time  of  ploughing:  but    it   is  an  experii 
which,  giving  a  favorable  result  in  one  inst 
may.  induce    others    to  examine  into  the  bci 
meslis  of  guarding  against  this  potent  eneml 
tn  africyltwe.  hntafhAi 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  X. 

.■'•.;v  •".'■'•         Detroit,  November  25. 
I  had  Just  left  the  reading  room  of  the  Frank- 
lin Hotel,  in  Cleayeland,  and  was  making  my- 
•elf  at  home  for  the  rest  of  the  eveumg,  in 
my  own  neat  chamber,  when  the  sound  of  a 
steamboat  bell,  about  nine  o'clock,  gave  note 
that  one  of  these  Tessels,  which  at  this  stormy 
season  cannot  navigate  the  lake  with  any  re 
gularity,  had  touched  at  Cleaveland  on  her 
way  to  this  place.     No  lime  was  to  be  lost, 
and   huddling  my  clothes,  &.c.  into  my  trunk 
as  quickly  as  possible,  i  jumped  into  a  vehi- 
cle waiting  at   the   tavern  door,  and   in  a  few 
minutes  was  upon  the  quay.    Here  I  witnessed 
a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion.     The  night 
was  dark  and  somewhat  gusty,  and  the  boat 
and  the  wharf  were  both  crowded  with  boxes, 
bales,  and  the  effects  of  emigrants,  who   were 
screaming  to  each  other  in  half  as  many  lan- 
guages as  were  spoken   at   Babel.     Lanterns 
were  flashing  to  and  fro  along  the  docks,  and 
hoarse  orders  and  countermands,  mingled  with 
:  the  harsh  hissing  of  the  steam  on  every  side. 
At  length  we  pushed    from  the  shore,  and  es- 
I  taping   in   a  moment  from   the   head    of  the 
mole,  stood  fairly  out  into  the  lake,  wliile  the 
brigjit  beacon   of  the  Cleaveland  lighthouse 
«ooQ  waned  in  the  distance,  and  was  at  last 
jlost   entirely.     I   found   myself,  upon  looking 
(around,  on  board  of  the  fine  steamboat  "  New- 
York,"  captain  Fisher,   to  whose  politeness  I 
was  much  indebted  for  showing  me  about  the 
boat  before  turning  in  for  tike  night.     Taking 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and    tucking   my  arm 
under  his,  he  groped  about  among  his  motley 
ship's  company  like  Diogenes  looking  for  an 
honest  man.     Our  course  first  led  us  through 
la  group  of  emigrants  collected  around  a  stove 
Imid-ships,  where  an  English  mother  nursing 
her  infant,  a  child  lying  asleep  upon  a  mas- 
Itiff,  and  a  long-bearded  German  smoking  his 
Imeerschaum   oi  the  top    of  a  pile  of  candle- 
Iboxes,  were  the  only  complete  figures  I  could 
I  make  out  from  an  indefinite  number  of  heads, 
arms,  and  legs,  lying  about  in  the  most  whim- 
Isical  confusion.     Passing  further  on   we  came 
(to  two  tolerable  cabins  on   either  side  of    the 
boat  just  forward  of  the  wheels,  both  pretty 
Iwell  filled  with   emigrants,   who   were   here 
Imore  comfortably  bestowed.     Wc  next  passed 
Ithe    forward    bar-room,  (there    being  another 
■abaft  for  cabin  passengers,)  and  finally  came 
Ito  the  bow,  of  which  a  horse  and  several  dogs 
Ihad  already  been  the  occupants  for  so  many 
[days,  the  New- York  having  been  twice  driven 
linto  port  and   delayed   by  stress  of  weather. 
Ithat  it  might  have   been  mistaken  for  either 
Utable  or  kennel.  A  noble  English  blood-hound. 
Ithe  second  dog  only  of  that  rare  breed  that  I 
[have  ever  seen,  here  attracted  my  attention, 
[and  delayed  me  until  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
[which  was  but  a  moment,  however,  for  every 
[dog  of  a  generous  strain  can  tell  instinctively 
[when  a  friend  of   his  kind  approaches  him. 
[Among  others  of  the  canine  crew,  too,  there 
[was  a  fine  spaniel,  whose  deplorable  fate  sub- 
[■equently  I  may  as  well  mention  here  ns  else- 
[where.     The  master  of  poor  D.ish,  it  seems, 
[went  ashore  during  the  night  at  Huron,  where 
[the  boat  put  in   to  land  way-passengers,  and 
Ilhe  animal  springing  eagerly  along  a  plank  at 
[tiis  call,  was  kicked  from  his  narrow  foothold 
[ay  some  brute  of  a  fellow  into  the  lake.     The 
[light  was  dark,  and  the  shadow  of  the  high 
[wharf  shut  out  the  few  lights  on  shore  froto 

:ht  view  of  the  poor  animal,  while  those  on 
[board  of  the  boat  led  him  away  from  the  land. 
[He  swam  after  us,  yelling  most  piteously,  tin- 
|:il  his  suffocating  cries  were  lost  in  tlie  fresh- 

sning  sea,  which  probably  the  next  morning 
iossed  him  a  carrion  on  the  shore.  Had  I 
[witnessed  the  act  of  throwing  him  overboard, 
[[could  not  have  restrained  myself  from  pitch- 
1  ng  the  dastardly  perpetrator  of  the  cruelty  af- 


ter the  victim  of  his  brutality  :  for  if  there  be 
one  trait  in  men,  which  awakens  in  me,  indig- 
aation  amounting  almost  to  loathing  of  my 
liind,  it  is  to  see  huioan  things  treating  thost 
parts  of  the  animal  creation  beneath  them,  as 
.f  this  earth  was  meant  for  none  of  God's  crea 
cures  but  man.  If  Heaven  ever  grants  u: 
another  revelation,  1  am  convinced  there  will 
he  yet  one  more  commandment  added  to  tht 
decalogue,  besides  those  which  enjoin  upon  us 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  that 
will  be,  our  duty  to  those  of  the  brute  creation, 
which  Providence  entrusts  to  our  kindness  and 
our  care.  But  to  return  to  our  travels  through 
this  tloating  castle — we  next  ascended  a  stec] 
stairway  to  the  upper  deck  of  all,  and  1  her* 
spent  some  moments  rather  amusingly  in  sur- 
veying the  furniture  of  the  emigrants  with 
^vhich  it  was  crowded.  They  differed  accord- 
ing to  his  origin.  The  effects  of  the  Yanket 
were  generally  limited  to  a  Dearborn  wagon 
.1  feather  bed,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  and  somt 
knicknack  in  the  way  of  a  machine  for  shel- 
ling corn,  hetchelling  flax,  or,  for  ought  1  know, 
manufacturing  wooden  nutmegs  for  famih 
use.  Those  of  the  Englishman  are  far  more 
numerous ;  for  John  Hull  when  he  wanders 
from  home,  would  not  only,  like  the  roving 
Trojan,  carry  his  household  gods  with  him  intc 
strange  lands,  but  even  the  fast  anchored  isle 
itself  could  he  but   cut  it  from  its  moorings. 

WhenCTCr,  therefore,  you  see  an  antique  fash- 
ioned looking-  glass,   a  decrepit   bureau,   and 
some  tenderly  preserved  old  china,  you  will 
jrobably  upon  looking  further  have  the  whoh 
lousekceping  array  of  an   honest  Briton  ex- 
posed  to  your  view.     But  still  farther  do  the 
Swiss  and  Germans  carry  their  love  of  family 
relics.      Mark    that    quaint   looking    wagon 
which  lumbers  up  a  dozen  square  feet  of  the 
deck.     You  may   see   a  portrait  of  it  among 
the  illumiaated  letters  of  a  vellum-bound  edi- 
tion of  Virgil's  Bucolics.     It  was  taken  from 
a  Helvetian  ancestor  that  transported  Caesar's 
baggage  into   winter  quarters.     It   might  bt 
worth  something  in  a  museum,  but  it  has  cost 
five  times  its  value  in  freight  to  transport  ii 
over  the  Atlantic.     What  an  indignity  it  is  t( 
overwhelm  the  triumphal  chariot  with  the  beds 
and  ploughs,  shovels,  saddles  and  sideboards, 
chairs,  clocks  and  carpets,  that  fill  its  interior, 
and  to  hang  those  rusty  pots  and  kettles,  bake- 
pans,  frying-pans  and  slluce-pans,  iron  candle- 
sticks, old  horse-shoes,  and   broken   tobacco- 
pipes,  like  trophies   of  conquest  over   Time, 
along  its  racked  and  wheezing  sides.     That 
short  man  yonder,  with  square  shoulders  and 
a  crooked  pipe  in  his  moutn,  is  the  owner  ;  he 
with  the  woollen  cap,  that  is  just  raising  his 
blue  cotton  frock  to  thrust  his   hand  into  the 
fob  of  his  sherrivalleys.     That  man  had  pro 
bably  not    the   slightest  idea  of   the  kind   ot 
country  he  was  coming  to.     His  eyes  are  but 
now  just  opening  to  his  new  condition  ;  nor 
will  he  sacrifice  a  particle  of  his  useless  and 
expensive  trumpery,  until  they  are  completely 
open.     That  man  has  not  yet  a  thought  in 
common   with  the  people  of  his  new  abode 
around  him.     He  looks  indeed  as  if  he  cam( 
from  another  planet.     Visit  him  on  his  thri- 
ving farm  ten  years  hence,  and  except  in  the 
single  point  of  language,  you  will  find  him 
(unless  he  has  settled  among  a  nest  of   hi« 
countrymen)   at    home  among  his  neighbors, 
and  happily  conforming  to  their  usages,  while 
that  clean  looking  Englishman  next  to  him 
will  still  be  a  stranger  in  the  land. 

I  subsequently  looked  into  the  different 
cabins  and  compartments  of  the  boat  not  yet 
visited,  and  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with 
the  appearance  of  all ;  though  the  steamboat 
Michigan,  which  1  have  since  visited  af  the 
docks  here,  puts  me  completely  out  of  conceit 
of  every  part  of  the  New  York,  except  her 
Captain.  The  Michigan,  machinery  and  all, 
was  built  at  Detroit ;  and  without  entering 
into  a  minute  description  of  her,  1  may  say, 

»ihat  fine  as  our  Atlantic  boats  are,  I  do  not 
recollect  aiw  on  the  Atlantic  waters,  for 
strength  and  beauty  united,  equal  to  the   M. 


It  is  worth  a  journey  to  the  Lakes  to  make  a 
trip  in  her.  A  great  mistake,  however,  I  think, 
exists  here  in  buildihg  the  boats  for  these 
waters  with  cabins  on  deck,  like  the  river 
boats.  In  consequence  of  such  a  large  part  of 
the  hull  being  above  water,  they  are  rendered 
dangerous  during  the  tremendous  gales  which 
sweep  lake  Erie,  and  are  often  compelled  to 
make  a  port  of  safety  several  times  during  a 
passage.  The  English  steamers  which  ply 
between  Dover  and  Calais  are  built  like  other 
sea  vessels ;  and  having  their  machinery  be- 
low, can  consequently  keep  on  their  course  in 
a  sea  whwe  one  of  ours  would  live  but  a  few 
minutes.  I  was  fortunate,  considering  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year,  in  having  a  tolerably 
smooth  passage  across  the  lake,  there  being 
but  few  persons  sea-sick  aboard  the  boat,  and 
I  happily  not  included  in  the  number.  But  it 
must  be  very  unpleasant,  during  a  heavy  blow, 
to  be  tossed  on  the  short  cobble  sea  which  the 
light  fresh  water  of  these  lakes  always  breaks 
into  beneath  the  wind. 

We  passed  a  number  of  islands  soon  after 
breakfast  in  the  morning ;  some  of  them  mere 
rocks,  and  others  several  miles  in  circumff 
rence.  On  one  of  these,  of  a  few  acres  in 
extent,  a  row  boat,  in  which  a  man  undertook 
to  transport  himself  and  one  or  two  members 
of  his  family  to  the  shore,  was  wrecked  some 
years  since.  The  father  and  brother,  with  a 
djiughter  of  about  12  years,  managed  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  snakes  and  snails  they  found 
among  the  rocks,  until  a  passing  vessel  took 
them  off,  after  some  ten  days  of  suffering. 

It  was  during  a  shower,  shortly  after  noon, 
when  some  low  wooded  islands  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  lake,  with  a  tall  flag-staff  peer- 
ing above  the  haze  from  the  little  town  of 
Amherstburgh  on  the  ^ritish  shore,  indicated 
that  we  had  entered  ther mouth  of  the  Detroit 
river.  The  wind,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  rise  into  a  threatening  tempest,  comj-elled 
us  to  hug  the  Canadian  shore  so  closely,  that 
the  red-coated  sentinel,  pacing  along  the  bar- 
racks above  Fort  Maiden,  was  plainly  seen 
from  the  boat.  The  river  soon  after  narrows 
sufficiently  for  one  to  mark  with  ease  the 
general  appearance  of  its  banks  and  the  differ- 
ent settlements  upon  their  course.  Their  ap- 
pearance must  be  pretty  in  summer,  when 
fields  and  woods  show  to  the  most  advantage. 
But  now,  though  sligiitly  undulating,  with  a 
sudden  rise  from  the  riverof  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  the  adjacent  country  is  too  low  to  be 
strikingly  beautiful.  Those,  however,  who 
admire  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  if  they 
can  dispense  with  the  handsome  seats  which 
ornament  its  not  very  clear  waters,  may  find  a 
charm  in  the  gentle  banks  and  transparent  tide 
of  the  Detroit  river. 

The  city  of  Detroit  itself  stands  upon  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  table  land,   extending  probably 
for  some  twenty  miles  back  from  the  river,  and 
being  perfectly  unbroken  for  at  least  two  miles 
along  Its  margin.     Beneath  the  bluff — for  the 
plain  is  so  high  as  as  almost  to   deserve  the 
name — is  a   narrow  bustling  street  of  about 
half  a  mile    in  length,  with  the  wharves  just 
beyond  it;  and  fifty  yards  inboard  runs  a  spa- 
cious street,  called  Jefferson  Avenue,  parallel 
with  the  lower  street  and  the  river;  for  three 
or  four  miles  along  this  latter,  the  chief  part  of 
the  town  is  built.     The  dwelling  houses  are 
generally  of  wood,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
stores  now    building,   or   already  erected,   of 
brick,   with    stone  basements.     The  brick    is 
generally  of  an  indifferent  quality,  but  the  stone 
which  is  brought  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  re- 
markably fine  material  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  a  kind  of  yellow  free  stone,  which  is  easi- 
ly worked  when  first   taken  from  the  quarry, 
and   hardens  subsequently  upon    exposure  to 
the    air.     There  are   at  this  moment  a  good 
many  four  story  stores  going  up  in  Detroit,  as 
well    as   other   substantial   buildings,   which 
speak  for  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  place. 
The  want  of  mechanics  is  so  great,  however, 
that   it   is  difficult  as   yet  to  carry  on  these 
operations  upon  the  scale  common  in  our  At- 
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lantic  cities,  although  the  demand   for  houses 
in  Detroit,  it  is  said,  would  fully  warrant  sim- 
ilar outlays  of  capital.    The  public  buildings  are 
the  territorial  Council-house,  situated  upon  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  designated  on   an   en 
^  graved    plan  of   the  city  as   "The   Campus 
Martins,"  a  Court  house.  Academy,  and  two 
banks.     There  are  also  five  churches,  a  Cath 
olic,   an  Episcopal,    a  Presbyterian,    Baptist 
and  Methodist.     The  Catholic  congregation  is 
the  largest,  and  their  stone  church,  which  af- 
ter remaining  several   years  in  an  unfinished 
state,   it  is  said,  is  now  sooh   to  be  completed 
with  funds  derived  from  Rome,  will  make  an 
imposing    appearance    when  finished.      The 
population  of  Detroit  is,   I   believe,   between 
'  three  and  four  thousand — it  increases  so  rapid 
ly,   however,   that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  es- 
.  timate.     The  historical  associations,  the  safe 
ly,  and  commodiousness  of  the  harbor  with  its 
extensive  inland  commercial  advantages,  must 
1  ever  constitute  this  one  of  the  most  interestin 
■[  and  important  points  in  the  Union,   although 
Bother    causes   may  combine   to    make  newer 
places   in   the  territory  equally  as  flourishing 
as  Detroit. 

The  appearance  ot  the  place  is  any  thing 
but  what  you  would  expect  from  a  town  found- 
ed in  the  same  year  with  Philadelphia.  The 
ancient  houses  which  formerly  stood  upon 
streets  hardly  ten  feet  wide,  were  all  swept 
away  in  the  great  firo  twenty  years  since,  and 
the  new  white  dwellings  standing  upon  broad 
avenues  of  twenty-five  yards,  make  the  town 
show  like  a  place  of  yesterday. 

I  am  surprized  to  find  so  few  military  re- 
mains in  a  frontier  post  so  frequently  fortified, 
and  which  has  witnessed  so  many  scenes  of 
border  war.  A  small  stone  arsenal,  Avith  a 
tall  picket  fence  around  it,  is  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  discoverable,  and  yet  the  place  is 
thought  by  military  men  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  during  the  last  war,  to  have  held 
out,  if  properly  commanded,  against  twice  the 
force  which  the  brave  General  Brock  brought 
against  it.  The  lapse  of  twenty-two  years 
has  not  yet  cooled  tne  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants at  its  dastardly  surrender  by  Hull. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  the  ground  to  esti- 
mate properly  that  besotted  act,  at  which  his 
officers  broke  their  swords,  and  his  men  nearly 
rose  in  open  mutiny,  while  even  the  women  of 
the  fort  snut  the  gates  and  declared  that  their 
husbands  and  brothers  should  not  abide  by  the 
disgraceful  orders  of  their  commander.  It  is 
astounding  to  think  how  slight  an  exertion  of 
force  might  have  annihilated  the  attacking 
party.  They  landed  about  two  miles  below 
the  town,  and  advanced  in  solid  column  along 
a  straight  road,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  is  walled  inland  with  a  high  picket 
fence,  in  front  of  the  French  farm-houses 
which  line  the  way.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the  handsome 
hotel  where  I  am  staying,  were  planted  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  loaded  with  grape  and  can- 
nister.  A  single  discharge  must  have  swept 
half  of  the  British  force  into  eternity,  whih 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  high  picket  on 
the  other,  would  have  hedged  the  remainder  in 
upon  a  spot  where  the  slaughter  of  the  whole 
would  have  been  inevitable.  The  artillerymen 
were  standing  with  lighted  portfires  when  the 
order  to  retire  within  the  fort  caused  them  to 
fling  their  matches  to  the  ground,  and  leave  it 
with  dis^st.  The  memory  of  General  Hull, 
which  with  that  love  of  glorification  that  con- 
stitutes the  weakest  point  of  our  national 
character,  was  so  hallowed  in  the  Eastern 
'newspapers  when  he  died,  a  few  years  since, 
is  here  held  in  the  contempt  that  was  the  due 
of  a  man  whs  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death 
for  conduct  entailing  so  much  disgrace  upon 
the  nation. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  while  talking  over 
these  events,  upon  the  very  scene  of  contention, 
with  some  gentlemen  a  few  evenings  since,  to 
hear  a  person,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  an 
fihglisnman,    sliding   into   the   conversation,! 


and  taking  his  part  of  it  with  equal  animation 
and  good  feeling  ;  upholding,  however,  like  a 
leal  and  true  Briton,  the  acts  of  his  own  na- 
tion. The  conversation  was  very  frank  on 
both  sides,  although  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Kentuckians  flaying  the  body  of  Tecumseh 
after  the  batttle  of  the  Thames,  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  retaliate  by  mentioning  Proctor's 
massacre  at  Frcnchtown  of  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Kentucky,  which,  as  you  know  prompt- 
ed this  ferocious  act  of  their  countrymen  in 
relation  to  the  fierce  but  noble  savage.  The 
ball  of  conversation  which  had  hitherto  been 
thrown  with  equal  temper  and  breeding  by 
better  and  abler  hands,  fell  into  mine,  just  as 
"  the  delicate  question  of  impressment"  was 
suggested  by  the  English  stranger,  and  in 
begging  him  to  dismiss  a  matter  upon  which 
our  views  could  so  little  harmonize ;  I  could  not 
help  adding  the  opinion  you  have  often  heard 
me  express,  that  my  country  should  never  no- 
tice the  existence  of  that  national  difficulty, 
except  through  the  mouths  of  our  cannon,  thai 
is,  that  we  should  regard  and  treat  impressment 
like  piracy  or  kidnapping  on  the  high  way. — 
"Kidnapping!"  exclaimed  my  well  bred  an- 
tagonist, politely  waving  the  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  word,  "  why,  I  myself, 
Sir,  have  been  taken  up  for  kidnapping  within 
the  very  precincts  of  this  town."  He  then 
went  on  to  tell  in  most  admirable  stvle,  a  series 
of  whimsical  adventures  which  he  met  with 
when  on  a  sur\'eying  party  on  the  lakes,  just 
after  the  last  war — ("  surveying  on  the  lakes 
twenty  years  ago,"  exclaimed  I  to  myself, 
why,  who  can  this  man  be.'  I  have  already  tra- 
velled with  him  since  tea,  over  all  Europe,  and 
a  greater  part  of  Asia,  not  to  mention  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America,  with  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa.)  The  lively  and  un- 
afiected  relation  was  every  thing  to  the  story, 
which  at  once  enlisted  the  attention  of  all  pre 
sent,  but  the  particulars  were  barely  these  : — 
The  stranger,  then  a  subaltern  in  the  British 
service,  was  sent  by  his  commanding  officer,  to 
catch  some  deserters,  who  had  escaped  by  night 
from  the  schooner  in  which  the  surveying  party 
were  embarked,  and  which  was  anchored  in 
the  Detroit  river.  He  landed  on  the  American 
shore,  and  tracing  one  of  the  knaves  to  an  Inn 
hard  by^  he  seized  him  near  the  door,  hand 
cufliied  the  fellow,  and  handed  him  to  his  men 
to  take  off"  to   their   boat    in   waiting.      Then 


entering 


the  inn  the    sight    of  a    number  of 


articles  stolen  by  the  runaways,  induced  the 
young  officer  to  search  for  the  rest  of  their 
number.  Provoked  at  his  want  of  success,  he 
very  naturally  exclaimed,  while  passing  vainly 
from  room  to  room,  "  well  thank  heaven,  i 
have  one  of  the  rascals  in  limbo :"  a  stout  look- 
ing fellow  present,  immediately  slid  out  of  the 
apartment,  and  for  the  present,  was  seen  no 
more.  The  young  Englishman  tired  at  last 
with  his  search  of  the  premises,  determined 
lo  leave  the  house  to  loot  further  elsewhere. — 
His  foot  v/as  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. — 
"  Stop  there  you  mister, "  exclaimed  a  tall 
Yankee,  bringing  a  bayonet  to  a  charge  at  his 
breast,  ''  you  dont  come  here  and  kidnap  our 
citizens  at  that  rate,  I  gues." 

"  Kidnap  your  citizens,  why  my  good  fellow 
that  was  a  rascally  deserter  that  I  apprehend- 
ed." 

"  Deserter  or  no  deserter,   we  don't  want  no 
such  doings  over  our  side,  and  you  don't  budge 
from  here  my  hearty,  except  to  go  before  Gov 
Cass. 

"  Gov.  Cass  ?  Why  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  a 
letter  here  for  Gov.  Cass,  and  am  aaxious  to 
find  him  out  in  person."        '     ,1  1^ 

It  was  "  no  go,"  however,  as  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man said,  and  he  and  his  comrades  at  once  led 
our  young  and  hasty  adventurer  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor.  Detroit  was  then  a 
military  post  of  the  first  distinction.  The  town 
was  crowded  with  officers  and  their  families, 
and  on  that  very  day  there  was  a  levee,  at  which 
three  general  officers,  with  their  respective 
suites,  received  company  at  the  Governors. — 


The  culprit  was  politely  received  by  the  Gorer- 
nor,  and  being  soon  driiwn  within  a  group  •£ 
officers,  they  all  heartily  sympathized  with  hum 
and  agreed  that  they  might,  without  thinktB^* 
have  acted  similarly  in  violating  a  foreign  t«iTi- 
tory  when  sent  after  a  scoundrel  of  a  detwter. 
It  was,  in  shert,  a  mere  matter  of  moonshine, 
and  the  young  ofiender  need  give  himself  do 
concern  about  it.  but  fill  his  glass,  and  let  the 
hour  bring  forth  what  it  might.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  however,  our  subaltern  was 
soon  ordered  before  the  Governor,  who  in  a  to- 
tally altered  manner  explained  the  grave  nature 
of  his  oflfence  to  him,  and  told  him  he  muct  be 
handed  over  to  the  civil  authority,  adding,  that 
if  he  did  not  like  to  go  to  jail,  he  might  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  fort,  under  the  care  of  Cap- 
tain O'FoUon,  whose  politeness  the  English 
gentleman  had  already  experieiuied,  and  under 
whose  custody  he  was  glad  to  place  himself. 
His  stay  there  he  found  far  from  disagreeable, 
and  he  spoke  with  warmth  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  officers  in  walking  out  with  him  every  day, 
and  keeping  up  their  necessary  surveillance 
over  his  person  in  a  manner  that  made  it  not  at 
all  unpleasant.  The  Grand  Jury  soon  after 
found  a  bill  against  him  for  the  crime  of  kid- 
napping "  an  American  citizen,  nanu  unknentm" 
and  he  was  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $300iQ, 
which  was  at  once  forthcominf  from  a  gfMttle- 
man  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  result  of  tk« 
trial  was  against  the  prisoner,  but  the  United 
States  subsequently  quashed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court,  vid  set  the  culprit  at  liberty. 

This  relation,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
have  since  found,  are  familiar  to  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Detroit,  seemed  from  the  unaflectcd  yet 
animated  manner  in  which  it  was  made  to  strike 
every  one  present,  and  as  you  may  imagine,  our 
interest  in  the  party  chiefly  concerned,  was  not 
a  little  heightened  by  our  discovering  the  next  . 
morning,  that  the  individual  who  had  made 
himself  so  aarreeable  the  evening  before,  was 
Captain  Vidal  of  the  British  Navy,  whose  en- 
viable reputation  as  the  companion  of  Captain 
Owen  in  his  recent  arduous  voyage  of  discovery 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  gives  one  the  privilese 
of  mentioning  liis  name,  as  that  of  a  public 
man.  Capt.  V.  has  just  settled  on  a  farm  on 
the  Canada  side,  but  so  near  to  Detroit  that 
his  society  will  be  an  acquisition  to  a  neighbor- 
hood remarkable  for  its  agreeableness  and  ele- 
gant hospitality. 

I  have  made  several  excursions  to  diflTerent 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  The  pleasant- 
est  ride  perhaps  is  one  along  the  river  on  the 
Canada  side;  from  which  Detroit  appears  to 
great  advantage.  Every  thing  Iooks  dead, 
though  in  William  IV's  dominions,  after  coming 
from  the  bustling  American  town.  The  Frencn 
there  insist  upon  holding  on  to  their  acres,  and 
being  unwilling  to  improve  their  property,  its 
value  remains  stationary.  These  Frencn  ten- 
ures have  had  their  eff"ect  too,  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  Detroit,  and  they  still  check  in  no 
slight  degree,  its  advances  in  prosperity.  The 
French  farms  arc  laid  out  along  the  river  on  ' 
both  sides,  with  a  front  of  only  two  or  three 
acres  on  its  bank,  while  they  extend  back  into 
the  country  for  half  a  dozen  miles  ;  a  disposi- 
tion of  property  very  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  only  adopted  originally,  to  bring  the 
colonists  as  near  together  as  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  protection  against  the  Indians. 
Many  of  these  farms  noAv  cross  the  main  street 
of  Detroit  at  right  angles  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  and  of  course  ofler  on  citiier  side  a 
dozen  building  lots  of  great  value.  The  origi- 
nal owners,  however,  persist  in  occupying  them 
with  their  frail  wooden  tenements  and  almost 
valueless  improvements  not wiffistanding large 
sums  are  continually  oflVrcd  for  the  merest 
?=licc  in  the  world  oflT  the  end  of  their  lojjgit ailed 
patrimonies.  Thev  are  a  singular  ra*e  of  be- 
ings altocether.  Mild  and  amiable,._wi4h  all 
that  politeness  of  maniur  which  distinguishes 
every  class  of  the  courteous  nation  from  which 
they  derived  their  origin — they  are  still  said 
to  be  profoundly  ignorant.     They  call  Detroit 
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"**  the  Fort"  to  this  day,  and  yet  few  of  them 
know  any  thing  of  the  couiltry  whose  soldiers 
li?8t  heW  it.  They  are  good  gardeners  but  very 
ind^erent  farmers,  and  their  highest  ambition 
n  to  turn  out  the  fastest  trotting  poney  when  the 
carriole  race  commences  on  the  ice  at  mid-win- 
ter. Some  of  them  will  own  a  hundred  of  these 
ponies,  which,  in  defiance  of  snow  and  sun,  run 
in  the  woods  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  The  fastest  of  the  herd,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  three  minute  horse,  the  owner  will  keep 
for  himself,  or  if  he  parts  with  him,  asks  the 
purchaser  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  his 
bargain,  while  from  thferest,  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  he  may  select  at  pleasure.  1  hey  are 
rery  easy  gaited  animals,  carrying  astonishing 
weights  with  ease,  but  their  shouldejs  are  so 
low  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  ordinary  saddle  on 
their  backs  with  any  comfort.  But  though 
generally  rough  missnapen  looking  creatures, 
some  are  very  elegantly  formed,  and  remind  me 
often— while  neither  resembling  the  Arabian 
nor  the  English  horse — of  some  French  draw- 
ing I  have  seen  of  the  spirited  steeds  of  the 
Balkore,  or  the  rushing  coursers  of  the  Ukraine. 
I  am' credibly  informed  that  they  are  known  to 
perform  journeys  under  the  saddle  of  80  miles  a 
4a3f  for  10  days  in  succession  without  being  at 
•11  injured  by  it.  They  are  thought  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent origin  from  the  Canadian  horse,  to  which 
th«  best  of  them  bears  no  particular  resem- 
blance except  in  size. 

A  race  of  horses  might  be  raised  from  this 
hardy  stock  to  vie  in  vigor  and  beauty  with 
the  magnificent  pear  trees  which  are  here  pro- 
duced by  grafting  a  delicate  fruit  upon  the 
tough  Wild  thorn  of  the  country. 

The  drive  to  lake  St.  Clair  must  be  very  plea 
sant  in  summer  judging  from  what  I  saw  of  it 
during  a  raw  snowy  day.  The  banks  of  this  river 
ace  indeed  rather  low  for  beauty  and  the  lake 
kaclf  when  you  arrive  at  it,  is  only  a  large 
black  sheet  ot  clear  water,  but  the  thick  set  or- 
chards of  the  French  fanners  coming  quite 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  river,  are  pleasing  ob- 
jects in  themselves,  and  with  the  green  islands 
m  the  strait,  the  decaying  windmills  so  fre 
quently  recurring  alon^  its  shores,  and  the 
groups  of  shaggy  pomes  almost  invariably 
grouped  around  their  base,  would  enable  a 
painter  to  eke  out  a  very  pretty  landscape. 

About  ten  miles  from  Detroit  a  United  States  Arse, 
nal  is  now  erecting,  tinder  the  superintendence  of 
Lieut.  Howard,  ot  the  Armj  ;  for  an  introduction  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  to  two  young  officers,  who  rode 
«BC  with  me  to  visit  the  place.  The  day  wag  cold 
and  cloudy,  like  most  it  has  been  my  lot  to  describe 
to  you  of  late  ;  but  my  companions  were  intelligent 
and  af  reeuble,  my  horse  free  and  sufficiently  fast, 
and  my  reeeption  at  the  end  so  satisfactory,  that  I 
still  ihiok  of  my  ride  along  the  lazy  banks  of  the 
billioua  looking  river  Rsuge  with  pleasure.  The 
araenai,  though  of  brick,  is  by  far  the  best  specimen 
of  masonry  I  have  yet  seen  here.  It  is  to  be  regret, 
ted,  however,  that  for  such  a  natioual  work  the  ap- 
propriation by  government  for  its  erection  had  not 
been  large  enough  lo  have  permitted  the  beautiful 
Cleaveland  stone  which  form  the  lintels  of  its  doors 
and  wiodowa  to  be  substituted  for  the  perishable- 
leoking  material  of  which  the  building  is  now  con- 
■trocted.  The  taste  of  Mr.  H.,  which  is  already 
■vineed  hy  some  arrangements  in  the  vicinity,  will 
BO  doubt  induce  him  to  preserve  some  hoafy  and 
iantasiic.lotiking  oaks,  which  fling  their  gnarled 
branctm  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  and  which 
«ven  now,  stripped  aa  they  are  of  their  foliage,  are 
worth  a  whole  forest  of  common  ornamental  shrub- 
bery.  Tba  tress  I  have  generally  seen  aroHod  our 
■ailitary  posts  look  all  aa  straight  and  niartinet<like 
•a  if  (Aantad  by  a  drilUsergeant.  These  vrteran 
oaks  stand  upon  a  sloping  bank,  and  as  they  are  *oo 
crooked  ever  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  utilitariau,  and 
to  b«  sawed  ui^into  boards,  they  may,  if  not  now 
iBolaated,  wave  yet  for  a  century  above  these  inge. 
nioua  (dlers  who  delight  to— 


under  th»  skodc  of  melancholy  boiiglu    >• 

Lnss  aud  neglect  the  creeping  lioura  uf  iliue.  ''"' 

'  Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  accorded  to  the 
acAvity  of  tbe  officer,  who,  in  five  months,  has  reared 
■tiefa  a  building,  and  crea/ed  tbe  village  which  is 
alrvady  growing  up  around  it  in  the  midst  of  an  un< 
broken  f(>r«st<     Thcr«  is  a  copildl  tavern,  n  aiorc  and 
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two  or  three  dwellings,  in  the  new  town  of  "Dearborn, 
ville" — all  built  since  last  July.  I  sat  down  to  dine  on 
a  fine  haunch  of  venison,  with  the  veteran  General 

B and  his  young  Aid,  who  were  together  on  a 

hunting  expedition  in  the  vicinity.  Nothing  could 
have  impressed  a  stranger  more  favorably  with  mili. 
tary  breeding,  than  the  bland,  paternal  manner  of  the 
gentlaman-like  old  officer  to  his  four  juniors  present. 
The  deer  yet  abound  within  a  morning's  walk  of  De- 
troit, the  primitive  forest  standing  untouched  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  af  tbe  town,  immediately  in  its 
rear.  They  are  hunted  daily  at  this  season,  and  no 
slight  sensation  was  made  here  a  day  or  two  since, 
by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  General,  who  had 
been  benighted  and  lost  his  way,  upon  one  of  theae 
short  excursions.  The  town  was  about  to  tum  out 
en  matise,  when  the  re-appearance  of  the  hunter,  after 
two  days'  absence,  relieved  a  very  gcnerni  anxiety 

The  tedious  length  of  this  letter  is  sufficient  apo- 
gy  for  the  abroptness  with  which  I  must  break  off. 

H. 

The  Knickerbocker,  lor  January.  Pkabodt  &- 
Co. — This — in  so  far  aa  it  is  original,  IB  B  pOOf  Hnm. 

bor — but  its  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  ot  Mr.  Ver 
planck's  discourse  before  the  Mechanics' Institute, 
which,  though  excclleBt,  has  appeared  in  another 
shape,  and  selections  from  English  annuals,  whicir 
have  no  business  in  an  American  Magazine  purport 
ing  to  be  original. 

AuRUNQZEBE,  oa  A  Tale  OF  Alrabchid,  2  vola. — 
Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  Si  Bi.ANCHAaD. — Another 
novel  of  the  East,  setting  forth  the  splendors  and  the 
crimes  of  that  region  of  the  sun,  and  depicting  with 
a  vigorous  pencil,  and,  as«cannot  be  doubtfal,  from 
personal  knowledge,  the  gorgeousncss  of  Indian 
scenery,  tbe  fierce  and  implacal>le  feuds  of  Indian 
despots. 

La  Revue  Franqaisk,  No.  3.  New  Yark,  Hos. 
KiKS  &.  Snowden. — There  is  much  good  reading  in 
this  number,  which  is,  moreover,  less  inaccurate  than 
ita  precursors  in  its  typography,  of  the  general  exe. 
cution  and  appearance  of  which,  and  of  the  Magazine 
generally,  we  have  only  to  speak  with  praise.  The 
account  of  an  assault  by  a  Paris  mob  in  1789,  on  the 
Hospital  of  Lazarus,  is  new  to  ua,  and  well  told. 

The  MlLlTAKY  and  Natal  Maoazink,  for  January- 
Washington  :  B.  HoMANB. — We  perceive  we  think — 
and  it  gives  ua  pleasure — that  the  two  services  take 
a  more  decided  interest  in  this  periodical,  dedicated 
so  particularly  to  their  amusement  and  instruction  ; 
under  their  auspices,  and  with  the  aid  they  can  give, 
it  must  flourish. 

Tbe  leading  paper  in  this  number,  respecting  tbe 
Navy,  with  suggestions  for  ita  improvement,  ia  wor. 
thy  of  attention.  We  have  heard  before,  what  is 
broadly  stated  by  this  writer,  that  the  efficiency  of 
tbe  Navy  is  retrograding  ;  and  viewing  it  as  we  do, 
as  the  great  arm  of  our  safety  and  defence,  the  *  de- 
cut  et  tutamen'  of  the  nation,  we  would  hope  that 
any  well  considered  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
may  be  operative  in  quarters  where  the  power  existB 
of  giving  effect  to  them. 

The  plan  of  a  Provident  Society,  for  the  two  8er« 
vices,  which  has  been  for  sometime  under  discus, 
sion,  is,  as  it  strikes  us,  shown  to  b«  both  unadviaa- 
ble  and  impracticable,  by  the  elaborate  report  of  the 
officers  stationed  at  West  Point.  Life  Insurance 
Companies  offer  to  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,and 
all  others,  dependant  upon  a  salary,  the  eaaiest  and 
swrest  means,  at  the  coat  of  t  little  present  aelf-de. 
nial.  to  ensure  some  provision  at  their  death  for 
their  famihcs. 

The  Youth's  Sketch-Book.  Boston  :  Lilly, 
Wait  &  Co. — It  is  not  yet  too  late,  wa  hope,  to  ex 
press,  as,  but  for  the  pressure  of  other  nutters,  we 
should  have  done  before,  our  admiration  and  appro 
bation  of  this  pretty  little  book,  so  well  fiiriafaed,  enu 
bellished  with  so  many  engravings  calculated  to  ar. 
test  the  attention  of  young  readers,  and  of  which  the 
contents,  diversified  by  prose  and  poetry,  and  mostly 
original,  are  all  uf  a  nature  to  improve  as  well  as  to 
amuse.  It  is,  too,  haiidsoma  in  appearaneet  fcs  well 
as  good  in  purpose  and  feX«<;utian. 


CoNaRKSs.— The  following  were  among  the  pcti. 
tions,  memorials,  &c.  called  up  during  tbe  week 
ending  on  Saturday  last : — 

Mr.  fiaxeltine,  the  petition  of  inhabitants  of  Cba. 
tauque  Co.,  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  barber 
at  Portland,  Lake  Erie. 

Afr.  Seldon,  of  the  Masters  and  Owners  of  Yeaaela 
navigating  the  Hudson,  that  a  Light  Houac  may  b« 
arreted  at  Rsopus  Creek — all  which  were  referred  t» 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maac.,  the  petition  of  inhabitants  of 
Nantucket  for  Buoys  in  Swash  6l  Tuckaauck  Shoals, 
heretofore  presented;  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  Rich- 
mond, Hargrave  Lee. 

Mr.  Davit,  of  Massaehnsetts,  a  petition  of  ThonMs 
Blanckard,  of  New  York,  praying  that  letters  patent 
gran  ed  him  for  an  invention  of  an  engine  for  turning 
or  cutting  irregular  forms  may  be  renewed. 

Mr.  TurriU,  a  petition  from  inhabitants  rctidiof 
near  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  construction  ofaahip  Ca- 
nal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Mr.  Heiater,  for  the  coastructioa  of  a  steamboat 
navigation  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  up  the  SusquchaiU 
nab  River,  Seneca  Lake,  and  Oswego  River,  to  Oa. 
wego ;  also  a  similar  connection  between  Lake  Mi- 
chigan and  the  Illinois  River ;  were  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Roada  and  Canala. 


LEGiaLATURf  OF  NBW-YOEK. 
January  9. — Sbnatb. 

The  Preaident  annoimced  the  fellowiog       NU     > 
Standing  Committtet. 

On  Claims — Messrs.  Sudam,  Tracy,  and  Fiak. 

On  Finance. — Meaars.  Dodge,  Yan  Schaick,  and 
Halsey. 

On  the  Judiciary. — Messrs.  LanaingJGdaoBda,aad 
Edwards. 

On  the  Militia — Messrs.  Foster,  Maison,  aad 
Kemble. 

On  Canals — Messrs/Hubbard,  Armstrong,  aad 
Livingston. 

On  Rail-Roads.— Messrs.  Edwards,  Mack,  aad 
Maison. 

Roads  and  Bridges.  -Mesara.  Wcslcolt,  Lyada, 
and  Seger. 

Literature. — Messrs.  Tan  Schaick,  Gaa— f  rit 
and  Bishop. 

Stale  Friaona — Messrs.  McDonald,  Saward,  aad 
Foster. 

Banks  and  Insarance  Companies. — Messrs.  Bd> 
monds,  Stower,  and  Armstroag. 

Diviaion  of  towns  and  counties. — Meaart.  CoBkliagt 
Fisk,  and  Mack. 

Agriculture. — Measra.  Hality,  Cropacy,  aad  6rif. 
fio. 

Manufactures. — Messrs.  Quaakenbush,  Cary  aad 
Bishop- 
Privileges    and    Elections.— Meatrs.  Mc^well, 
Westcott  and  Dodge. 

Enrolled  Bills. — Measra.  Lynda,  Hasbroack  aad 
Seger. 

Indian  Afiairs. — Meaara.  Seward,  Coakling  aad 
Kemble. 

Expiring  Laws. — Messrs.  Tracy,  McDowell  aad 
Cropsey. 

On  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Stower,  Orifin  and 
Quackenbuah. 

Incorporation  of  Cites  and  Yillagos. — Messrs. 
Gansevoort,  Birdsall  and  Livingston. 

On  the  O»v*rnor'»  Metaage, 

On  the  Boundary  line  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. — Meaars.  Stidam,  Laiuing  and  Living- 
ston. 

Relative  to  the  Deaf  and  Dutnb* — Messrs.  Birdsall, 
Dodge  and  McE>owell. 

On  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Messrs.  Crepaey, 
Cary  and  Hubba  d. 

On  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane. — Meaars.  Has. 
broack,  Lansing  and  Edmonds. 

On  Salt. — Messrs.  Edwarda,  Mack  and  O^nse. 
voort. 

County  Poor  Houses.— Messrs.  Fiak,  Seward  and 
Westvott, 
The  Senate  then  adjoamed. 

Saturday,   Jan.   II. — lit  AaaaMBLV. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  following  committeer. 

Ways  and  Means — Wbceler,  Myera,  Clark,  A. 
J.  Parker,  Caah. 

Grievancea — Aaderaon,  ,D«  Oraw,  Liviagatoa, 
Healey,  Sumner. 

Privileges  and  Elections. — Braabert  -X>*Moberf, 
Williams,  Mabbett.  Tf  rry. 

Judiciary. — Haighi,  Phelpa,  Gordon,  Grinnell, 
Clary. 

Exptritig  Laws.-^Bagleir,  Martin,  Watt,  Callien 
Uarrisi 
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Cteiou.— IngallB.  Fox,  Cr<»by.  Robertton,  Cuy- 
kendall. 

Celicres,  Academies  and  Common  Scboola.— M'- 
Kean,  Begardus,  Beardalee,  Schermerhorn,  Yates. 

Eagrosard  Billa. — Jackaon,  Case,   Hall,  Conklin, 

Nichols. 

Erection  and  Dirision  of  Towns  and  Counties. — 
O.  Robinson,  Butrick,  Wbeaton,  Orr.  Kingman. 

Ineorporarion  of  CitiM  and  Villages. — Drake, 
Wriffht.  Bull,  Stone,  Enos. 

Agriculture. — Kernon,  Morehouse,  Woods,  Tern- 

pla,  I>y«r- 

Incorporation  of  Charitable  and  Religious  Socie- 
tici.— -Cargill,  Strong,  M'Knight,  Bockhoven, 
Young. 

Ine*rporation  and  Alteration  of  Binking  and  In. 
■urane*  Go's, — Morris,  Willes,  Yoiinglore,  Bowne, 
Smith. 

Allans. — Osborne,  Ringguld,  Chamberlain,  Ar- 
nold, Lewis. 

Canals  and  Internal  ImproTements. — Humphrey, 
Strong,  Stevenson,  Morrill,  West 

R«ads  and  Bridges  and  the  Incorporation  of  Turn, 
pike  C«mp«aie8. — Angel,  Stafford,  Campbell,  Mab. 
bst,  Fleming. 

State  Prisons  and  Penitentiary  System. — Staats, 
Gordon,  Lockwood,  Groom.  Harkhorat. 

Militia  and  the  Public  Defence. — Fowler,  Tomp. 
kisa,  Rttgglcs,  Ward,  Gerraond. 

Indian  Affairs. — Snyder,  Jones  Mitchell,  Patter. 
■«■  Haabrouek. 

Manufacture  of  Salt. — Strong,  Guinnip,  Wright, 
Oabome,  B<»stwiek. 

Medical  Seciaties  and  Collegsa — Winfield.  Staats, 
fttaveoson,  Anthony,  Palmer. 

Two  Third  Bills.— Tompkins,  Haight.  Archibeld, 
Johnson,  LefcTer. 

Public  Lands — M'Knight,  J.  P.  Robinson,  Hunt, 
Myriek,  Grovcr. 

"•TPrad*  and  Mannfactures^Myera,  Hough,  Barnes, 
J.  8.  Parker,  Spaffbrd. 

Railroads— Baardaley,  Todd,  J.  H.  Parker,  Shays, 
1,  .  ■(-•• 

On  ••  much  as  relatea  to  Poor  Houess — Maryin, 
CnlTer,  Church,  Whipple,  Emmons. 

0«  a«  much  as  relates  to  Insane  Poor— A.  J.  Par. 
kar,  Titus,  Dana,  Sears,  Thompson. 

Oa  so  much  as  relate*  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — 
Herttell,  Braf>ber,  Elitborp,  Meraerean,  Brown. 

'-'if.  Jamtmryl — In  Senate.  ''    '■. 

DwMmtntt  teeinpanyiyg  tie  Ooternor't  Me$$age. 
Copy  of  a  letter  horn  the  Commissioners  appointed 

to  aattlo  the  boundary  between  New  York  and 

New  Jersey. 

Nkw  Yq«,  Oct.  20th,  1833. 

Sir  : — We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  pur- 
saaat  to  our  appointment  under  the  act  concern, 
iag  the  territorial  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  passed 
Jaanary  18th,  1833,  and  afier  amoral  conierencea 
with  the  Commissioners  appeinted  under  a  similar 
law  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey,  we  have  concluded 
an  agreement  for  the  purpoae  ol  settling  th*  bound. 
ary  referred  to  in  those  acta. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
aecount  of  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  will 
only  obeerve  in  rcspoct  to  it,  that  waiving  all  discus. 
aion  of  the  strict  rights  of  either  party,  the  Commis. 
stoners  on  both  sides  made  auch  concessions  as  they 
•oppoaod  to  be  not  only  compatible  with  the  substan- 
tial intereats  of  each  of  the  States,  but  conducive  to 
the  harmony  mai  weKmro  of  both.  Proceeding  upon 
these  principles,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  mid  Jle  of 
the  watera  which  divide  this  Sute  from  New  Jersey 
Ma  been  agrsad  upon  as  the  line  of  property,  with 
such  variations  as  to  include  within  this  State  the 
islands  belonging  to  it ;  and  (hat  thia  iaalso  to  be  the 
line  ef  jurisdiction,  except  where  circumstances  ren. 
••r  a  departure  from  it  proper.  This  waa  peculiarly 
•*  *■.•?,*'*•'  respect  to  the  watera  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  N«w  Yoik,  and  we  truat  that  the  jurisdiction 
aeccsaary  far  the  health,  improvement,  and  police  of 
that  city  haa  been  amply  secured,  and  that  the  agree. 
BMiit  herewith  delivered  to  you  will  b«  satisfactory 
to  the  Logialatura  and  to  our  fellow.citizena  gene. 
rtlljr. 

Wo  are,  Sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  ser. 
^•■^  B.  F.  BiTPUia, 

PcTEa  AuousTDS  Jat, 
•»»■..         — .     -     HcNay  SeTMoca. 
To  Ht*  ExUOeney  Wm.  L.  Maecy,  j 

GoMmer  •/  the  Sute  of  New  York.        \ 

AfTMBiOBt  made  botwoen  tho  Commissioners  on 
thoport  of  tho  Sute  of  New  York  and  the  iCom. 


relative    to  the    boundary  line  between  the  two 

Sutcs. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Peter  Augustus  Jay  and  Hen. 
ry  Seymour,  Commissioners  duly  appointed  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  inpursu. 
ance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State, 
entitled  "  An  act  concerning  the  territorial  limita 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,"  parsed  January  18th,  1833, 
of  the  one  part,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  James 
Parker  and  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Commissioners  duly 
appointed  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  said  State,  entitled  -*  An  act  for  the  aettlcment 
of  the  territorial  limiti  and  jurisdiciioD  between  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,"  passed  Feb. 
ruary  6th,  1833,  of  the  other  part. 

AaTicLE  FiasT. — The  boundary  line  between  the 
two  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from  a 
point  in  the  middle  ot  Hudson  river  opposite  the 
point  on  the  west  shore  thereof,  in  the  forty.first  de 
gree  of  north  latitude,  as  heretofore  ascertained  and 
marked,  to  the  main  sea,  shall  be  the  middle  of  the 
aaid  river,  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  of  the  waters 
between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  Rari 
tan  bay,  to  the  main  sea,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise particularly  mentioned. 

Aa-ncLK  Second. — The  State  of  New  York  shall 
retain  its  present  jurisdiction  of  and  over  Bedlow's 
and  Ellis'  islands,  and  shall  also  retain  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  and  over  the  other  islands  lying  in  the 
waters  above  mentioned,  and  now  under  the  jurisdic. 
tion  of  that  State. 

Article  Thied. — The  State  of  New  York  ahall 
have  and  enjoy  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  and  over  all 
the  waters  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  of  and  oveT 
all  the  waters  of  Hudson  river  lying  west  of  Manhat. 
tan  Island,  and  to  thb  south  of  the  mouth  of  Spuyten. 
duy  vel  creek,  and  of  and  over  the  lands  covered  by 
the  said  waters  to  the  low  water  mark  on  the  westerly 
or  New  Jersey  side  thereof;  subject  to  the  following 
rights  of  property  and  of  jurisdiction  of  tho  State  of 
New  Jersey,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  have  the  exelu- 
aive  right  of  property  in  and  to  the  land  under  water 
lying  west  of  the  middle  of  the  bayof  New  York  and 
west  of  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  Hudson  river 
which  lies  between  Manhattan  Island  and  New 
Jersey. 

2.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  and  over  the  wharves,  docks  and 
improvements  made,  and  to  be  made,  on  the  shore  of 
the  said  Slate,  and  of  and  over  all  vessels  aground 
on  said  shore,  or  fastened  to  any  such  wharf  or  dock 
except  that  the  said  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  the 
quarantine  or  health  lawa,  and  laws  in  relation  to 
paasengers,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  now 
exist  or  which  may  hereafter  be  paased. 

3.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  have  the  excln- 
aive  rieht  of  regulating  the  Hshencs  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  said  watera,  provided  that 
the  navigation  be  not  obstructed  or  hindered. 

Aeticlk  Fourth. — The  Slate  of  New  York  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  and  over  the  waters  of 
the  Kill  Van  Kull,  between  Staten  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  to  the  westernmost  end  of  Shooter's  Island, 
in  respect  to  such  quarantine  laws  and  laws  relating 
to  passengers  as  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be  passed 
under  the  authority  ot  that  State,  and  for  executing 
the  same  ;  and  the  aaid  State  ahall  also  have  exclu. 
aive  jnrisdiction,  for  the  like  purposes,  of  and  over 
the  waters  of  the  Sound,  from  the  westernmost  end 
of  Shooter's  island  to  Woodbridge  creek,  as  to  all 
vessels  bound  to  any  port  in  the  said  State  of  New 
York. 

Article  Fifth. — The  State  of  New  Jersey  shall 
have  and  enjoy  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  and  over  all 
the  waters  of  the  Sound  between  Staten  Island  and 
New  Jersey  lying  south  of  Woodbndge  creek,  and 
of  and  over  all  the  waters  of  Raritan  bay,  lying 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  light  houan  at 
Prince'a  bay  to  the  mouth  of  Mattavan  creek,  sub. 
ject  to  the  following  rights  of  property  and  of  juris, 
diction  of  the  Sute  of  New  York. 

1.  The  Sute  of  New  York  shall  have  the  exclu. 
aive  right  of  property  in  and  to  the  land  under  water, 
lying  between  the  middle  of  the  aaid  watera  and 
Staten  Island. 

2.  The  State  of  New  York  shall  have  the  exclu. 
aive  jurisdiction  of  and  over  the  wharves,  docks  and 
improvemenu  made  and  to  be  made,  on  the  shore 
of  Suten  laland  ;  and  of  and  over  all  vesaels  aground 
on  said  shore,  or  fastened  to  any  such  wharf  or  dock, 
except  that  the  aaid  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
quarantine  or  health  laws,  and  laws  in  relation  to 
passengers  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which  now 
exist,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed. 


3.  The  State  of  Now  York 
aive  right  of  regulating  the 


ahall  have  the  oxclo. 
flalieries  between  the 
shore  of  Suten  Island  and  the  middle  of  the  said  wa* 
ters,  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  watera 
be  not  obstructed  or  hindered. 

Article  Sixth. — Criminal  proceas  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  tgainat  any 
person  accused  of  an  offence  committ(»d  within  that 
Sute ;  or  committed  on  board  of  any  vessel  beia|; 
under  the  exclusive  jnrisdiction  of  that  Sute  asaforo. 
said  ;  or  committed  against  the  regulations  made  or 
to  be  made  by  that  State,  in  relation  to  the  fisherioa 
mentioned  in  the  third  article  ;  and  also  civil  process 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  State  ef  New  Jer> 
sey  against  any  person  domiciled  in  that  State,  or 
ag^ainst  property  taken  out  of  that  State  to  evade  tbo 
laws  thereof;  may  be  served  upon  any  of  the  said 
waters  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Suto 
of  New  York,  unless  such  person  or  propeny  shall 
be  on  board  a  vessel  aground  upon,  or  fastened  to  the 
shore  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  fastened  to  a 
wharf  adjoining  thereto;  or  unless  such  person  shall 
be  under  arrest,  or  such  property  shall  be  under  sets. 
ure,  by  virtue  of  process  or  authority  of  the  State  oC 
New  York. 

Article  Seventh. — Criminal  process iaatied  niwler 
the  authority  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  againat  any 
person  accused  of  an  offence  committed  within  that 
State  ;  or  committed  on  board  of  any  veaeel  being 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that  Sute  as  afore. 
aaid ;  or  committed  against  the  regulations  made  or 
to  be  made  by  that  State,  in  relation  to  the  fisbcriea 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  article  ;  and  also  civil  process 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Suu  of  New  York, 
against  any  person  domiciled  in  that  State,  oragaiosi 
property  uken  out  of  that  Sute  to  evade  the  taws 
thereof;  may  be  served  upon  any  of  the  aaid  waters 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Sute  of  New 
Jersey,  unless  such  person  or  property  shall  be  on 
board  a  vessel  aground  upon,  or  fastened  to  the 
shore  of  the  Sute  of  New  Jersey,  or  fastened  le  a 
wharf  adjoining  thereto  ;  or  unless  auch  pereen  ehaJl 
be  under  arrest,  or  such  property  shall  be  uaderscis. 
ure,  by  virtue  of  process  or  auihority  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Article  Eighth. — This  agreement  shall  become 
binding  on  the  two  States  when  confirmed  by  the  Le- 
gislatures thereof  respectively,  and  whea  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Done  !■  four  parts  (two  of  which  ara  reiaiiMdbjr 
the  Commissioners  of  New  York  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  and  the  other  two  of 
which  are  retained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ne«r 
Jersey,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,) 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  thia  sixteenth  day  of  Sep. 
tember,  ii^  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty.three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  fifty.eighth.         (Signed.) 

~     *"     ~  ThEO.  FRELUfOHCYSEII, 

Jam£s  Parker,  i 

Lucitrs  Q.  C.  Euica. 


B.  F.  Butler, 
Peter  Auocstus  Jay, 
Henry  SEYUora, 


In  Assembly — Friday,  Jan.  19. 

Bill   introduced  on  notice. 

By  Mr.  Myers,  for  the  better  security  of  steam- 
boat passengers — referred  to  a  select  committee,  and 
double  the  usual  number  of  copies  ordered.  The 
bill  provides  that  three  steamboat  inspectors  ahall  be 
appointed  for  two  yeara  by  the  Governor  and  Senate 
for  each  of  the  cities  ol  New  York  and  Albany  ; 
whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  direct  the  peeu'iar  coo. 
Btruction  of  ateam  boats  intended  U  navigate  the 
Hudson,  so  as  most  effectually  to  guard  against  the 
bursting  of  boilers — to  inspect  all  such  boilers  pre- 
vious to  their  being  placed  on  board — to  examine  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  engineers  now,  or  hereafter 
to  be  employed— to  ascertain  once  every  two  months, 
during  the  season,  the  condition  of  the  boilers  and 
machineiy  of  every  beat,  and  examine  minutely  into 
the  causes  of  every  explosion  : — Also,  that  no  boat 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  passengers  on  the  Hud- 
son, without  having  been  examined  by  two  ioapectors 
(any  one  of  whom  may  prohibit  the  conveyance  of 
paasengers  by  airy  boat  which  he  may  judge  to  b« 
defective  in  boilersor  machinery.)  nor  unless  the  en. 
gineer  shall  have  submitted  to  an  examination  and 
received  a  certificate  of  qualification.  Penalty  for 
navigating  the  Hudson  without  obtaiaing  the  certifi. 
cate  of  the  two  inspectors,  9^^  ^r  each  offence  ; 
and  for  employing  an  engineer  who  has  not  complied 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  act,  $50  for  each  day  he 
may  be  ao  employed.  Feeaof  commissioQers  $5  each 
per  diem  while  on  duty  ;  to  be  paid  by  the  peroo* 
employing;  and  95  for  each  engineer's  certificate. 
Each  boat  is  to  be  reported  by  the  capuin,  and  regis, 
tered,  for  which  he  shall  pay  92  50.  Tow  boau  set 
included  in  the  act.  Racing  prohibited  on  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  boat,  machinery,  Ac. 
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AIUERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Latbbt  from  Buenos  Atrks. — We  liavc  been  fa- 
▼•rcd  by  a  fheiid  witli  the  perusal  uf  a  letter  (torn 
«  gentleman  in  Buenos  Ayres,  to  his  friend  in  this 
city,  dated  the  8th  of  November,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  insurrection,  of  which  our  last  previ- 
ous accounts  made  mention,  is  at  an  end,  and  trun. 
quillity  restored. 

It  appears  that  popular  discontent  rose  so  high 
that  vast  numbers  of  citizens  abandoned  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  repaired  to  the  outride  party,  which 
soon  aiaounted  to  7000  men,  well  armed,  whilst  the 
government  had  only  about  500  men,  very  badly 
mounted.  In  this  state  of  things  Gov.  Balcarce  ad. 
dressed  a  note  to  the  legislature,  solicitiog  their  ad> 
vies.  They  returned  an  annwer  somewhat  cquivo. 
eal.  but  containing  an  oblique  hint  to  resign.  He 
rejoined,  and  said  "he  was  resolved  to  abide  by 
their  advice,  and  even  to  resign,  if  their  honorable 
body  thought  it  advisable." 

WiUiout  waiting  for  further  formality,  the  Le- 
gislature immediately  voted  to  consider  his  sug- 
gestion as  a  resignation — and  addressed  another 
note  to  his  Excellency,  acquainting  him  that  they 
had  accepted  his  resignation  !  They  next  proceeded 
Without  loss  of  time  to  elect  a  new  Governor,  when 
General  Viamont  received  17  votes,  and  General 
Plinto.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  12.  The  former 
being  declared  elected,  was  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  House  immed.ately,  to  make  the  usual  oath, 
which  he  did  at  once,  and  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  of  his  office.  Having  taken  possession  of  the 
fort,  he  despatched  a  communicalion  to  General 
Piendo,  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  informing  him 
•f  (he  stats  of  things  in  the  city,  and  received  for 
reply  that  the  armed  citizens  without  the  walls  re. 
jotced  at  the  election  of  General  Viamont,  and  would 
cheerfully  yield  obedience  to  any  commands  that  he 
might  iasue. 

The  next  day  about  one  hundred  ofTjccrs  of  Bal- 
carcM*  party  went  off  to  the  schooner  ot  war  Saran. 
di,  and  having  made  Capt.  Wilder  prisoner,  got  her 
under  way  and  decamped.  The  Captain  wrote  back 
to  the  Captain  of  the  port,  stating  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner, and  that  the  officers  required  him  to  land  them 
at  Colonia — on  the  Banda  Oriental.  It  was  expected 
that  the  vessel  would  be  returned.  On  the  7th  of  Nov. 
about  five  thousand  of  the  outside  troops  entered  the 
city  and  marched  to  the  Flaza  de  la  Victoria,  where 
th»7  saluted  the  new  Governor,  and  after  making  a 
grand  display  those  of  them  who  were  soldiers  re- 
paired  to  their  respective  quarters,  and  the  citizens 
to  their  houses  and  avocations.  **Our  preseiit 
GoTernor,  says  the  letter,  is  an  old  patriot,  uiiU 
varsally  beloved,  and  one  who,  though  firm,  is  in- 
eUned  to  peace.  The  selection  which  he  has  made 
for  his  ministry  caimot  be  better— Garcia  for  finances 
and  government,  and  Gen.  Guide  for  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Gen.  Mancilla,  Chief  of  Police, 
Gen.  Pincdo,  Inspector  General,  arfd  Col.  Espora, 
Captain  of  the  Port.  Thus  has  ended  the  most 
systematic  and  orderly  revolution  which  has  ever 
taken  place.  I  call  it  a  revolution  because  a  legtti- 
mate  government  has  been  compelled  to  abdicate  by 
the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  and  we  are  now  likely 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  for  some  years  to 
cosae."— [Com.  Adv.] 

The  idea  of  the  annexed  dialogue,  which  is  of 
course  supposititious,  is  clever — and  it  is  cleverly 
carried  out : 

DIALOUUe  BETWEEN  CAFTA'N  ROSS  AND  CAPTAIN 
HUMPHREYS. 
;..  [From  the  Leid$  Mercury] 

Cmpt.  JR.— I  have  been  thinking,  Humphreys,  whaj 
Lord  Melville,  and  Croker,  and  my  old  enemy.  Bar 
row,  will  say  to  my  discoveries.  I  have  prepared 
despatches  for  the  Admiralty  at  least  ten  times, 
sealed  them  firmly,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  wooden 
box,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  found  if  I  perished. 

Capt.  H.— Lord  Melville  and  Croker  are  out  long 
since.     Sir  James  Graham  is  F'irst  Lord  now, 

Capt.  I?.— What,  Sir  James  Graham  ?  Of  course 
it  is  not  the  radical  member  from  Cumberland,  who 
wakes  the  motions  about  sinecures. 

Capt.  H. — The  very  same,  and  as  stingy  in  office 
as  he  wss  snarling  out.  Even  the  King,  though  so 
fond  of  the  service,  cau't  stop  his  pruning  and  lop. 
ping. 

Capt.  R.— The  King  '.  why  I  thought  he  preferred 
the  army,  and  neglected  the  navy. 

Capt.  //.—Ah !  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Old  George 
)us  gone.  We've  now  William  IV.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  that  was. 

Capt.  R. Indeed !  What  sort  of  a  King  does  he 

make  7  la  he  a  strict  disciplinarian  7  I  hope  he 
haa  not  infringed  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  nor 
ordered  Brougham  and  Denham,  who  abused  him  so 
Itt  the  Queen's  trial,  to  be  strung  up  at  the  yard-arm 


\Vhy,  what  a  horrible  lenegade  Sir  James  Graham 
must  be  !  I  wonder  the  Duke  would  lake  him  in. 

Capt.  H. — The  Duke  I  Brougham  !  and  Denham  ! 
renegade!  strict  disciplinarian  !  Ah!  my  good  fellow, 
you  are  a  thousand  leagues  out  of  your  reckoning  : 
we've  changed  the  polos  of  the  earth  since  you  left  us. 

Capt.  R. — I  hope   you've  not  had  a  revolution  ? 

Capt.  H. — Oh  no,  but  we've  had  Reform. 

Capt.  R. — What !  Has  Lord  John  Russell  carried 
his  motion  to  give  members  to  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham?  Did  the  Duke  and  Feel  consent  ? 

Capt.  H. — The  Duke  has  been  turned  to  the  right- 
about three  years  since.  Earl  Grey  and  the  Whigs 
are  now  in  office. 

Capt.  R. — Is  it  posible  !  Grey  is  a  fine  fellow,  but 
rather  proud  of  his  order.  ,  However  you  say  reform 
is  carried.  How  do  Grey^nd  the  boroughmongers 
go  on  together  ? 

Capt.  H. — Just  as  the  dog  Billy  and  ihe  hundred 
rats  did.  He  has  worried  them  every  or.e — there  is 
iio  such  thing  as  a  boroughmonger  in  the  Kingdom — 
they  have  all  gone  to  Davy's  locker. 

Capt.  R. — You  make  game  of  me.  Why,  what 
has  became  ef  the  Tory   majorities  of  Parliament  7 

Capt.  H. — Reduced  to  a  miserable  minority  in  the 
Commons,  and  kept  in  decent  order  in  the  Lords. — 
I  All  the  large  towns  have  representatives.  The  rot- 
ten boroughs  are  annibiUited.  The  King  turned  Re- 
former, and  then  it  was  up  with  the  Tories. — The 
Reformed  Parliament  has  emancipated  the  West  In- 
dia slaves,  opened  the  China  trade,  and  reformed  the 
Irish  Church. 

Capt.  R. — You  tell  me  miracles.  Pray  have  the 
Whigs  found  out  a  way  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt' 

Capt.  H.—Ho,  that  and  the  North  West  Passage 
will  be  discovered  together. 

Capt.  R. — But  tell  me,  has  the  King  forgiven 
Brougham  and  Denham? 

Capt.  H. — Judge  for  yourself,  the  first  is  a  Lord, 
and  keeps  the  King's  conscience  ;  the  second  is  Lord 
Chief  Jus  ice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Capt.  R. — Good  Humphreys!  tell  me  next,  do 
people  waJk  on  their  hands  or  their  feet  now  in 
England  ? 

Capt.  H. — The  fashion  had  not  changed  in  that  re- 
spect  when  I  sailed ;  but  what  think  yoa  ofi  iheirj 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  knots  on  hour — a  hun.i 
dred  people  or  so  drawn  by  one  engine  ! 

Capt.  R. — Now,  Humphrews,  don't  bounce ;  no 
tricks  upon  travellers  ;  you,  at  home,  are  turning 
Munchausens  now. 

Capt.  H. — As  I  live,  its  true  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
went  the  other  day  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in 
an  hour  and  five  minutes. 

Capt.  R. — The  Duke  of  Orleans!  I  hope  the 
French  have  not  invaded  us;  yet  old  Charles  X. 
must  have  hated  the  English  Reform. 

Capt.  //. — To  be  sure  he  did ;  he  was  running  as 
fast  as  possible  the  other  way,  that  is,  towardsi  pure 
despotism ;  so  the  French  capsized  him,  and  put  his 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  helm.  They  call 
him  Louis  Philip,  and  he  makes  a  moderately  good 
King,  and  keeps  the  French  quiet,  though  the  Liber 


als   say  he  does  not  go  far  enough.     His  daughter 
married  Leopold. 

Capt.  R. — Prince  Leopold,  you  mean  ;  do  they 
live  in  England  then  7 

Capt.  H. — Prince  Leopold  !  No,  lack-a-day,  one 
has  to  teach  you  the  whole  alphabet  over  again. 
King  Leopold — King  of  Belgium;  that  is  a, new 
kingdom  sprung  up,  separated  from  Holland ;  the 
Belgians  did  not  like  playing  second  fiddle  to  the 
Dutchman,  so  they  mutinied,  and  chose  a  captain  of 
their  own,  and  they've  got  our  Prince  Leopold. 

Capt.  R. — And  what  said  ihe  Holy  Alliance  to  that  7 

Capt.  H. — Saidl  Why,  Nic  was  beginning  to  be 
saucy,  and  talked  of  sending  an  army  to  France  ;  but 
ihe  Poles  revolted,  and  it  took  a  twelvemonth  to  lick 
hem;  tkey  fought  like  lions,  but  what  signified  thst 
when  they  were  surrotmded  by.  such  a  set  of  devils  T 
At  last  Nic  got  them  down,  and  then  he  cut  their 
throats.  As  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  they,  did  not 
like  the  look  of  things,  as  the  Frenchmen  were  clear- 
ing for  action,  and  calling  all  hands  on  deck.  So 
ihey  thought  it  better  to  sheer  off. 

Capt.  R. — You  take  away  my  breath.  I  can't  re- 
ceive all  this  at  once,  and  I  fear  you're  bouncing, 
Humphreys,  or  else  the  world  has  turned  topsy- 
turvy, whilst  I  have  been  locked  up  in  ice  these  four 
years,  almost  as  fast  as  a  block  of  freestone.  I 
thought  il  any  body  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  th« 
tree  in  England,  it  would  have  been  Huskisson. 

Capt.  H. — Poor  Huskisson !  he's  gone ;  he  was 
run  down  by  an  engine  at  the  opening  of  the  Liver* 
pool  railway,  and  killed. 

Capt.  R. — Horrible !  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  who 

is  ahve.  But  tell  me,  how  is  my  old  neighbor , 

and  his  daughte. ,  a  pretty  little  girl  just  left  school. 

Capt.   H. — Little   girl !  She  is  Mrs ,  and 

has  a  fine  boy  a  year  old. 

Capt.  R. — You  don't  say  so  :  the  chit !  Well,  I 
see  the  world's  going  on  the  old  principle  still ;  but 
every  thing  seems  to  be  done  quicker  in  England 
than  it  used  to  be.     What  is  Walter  Scott's  last  tale  7 

Capt.  H. — Ah!  He  has  told  his  last;  we  have 
got  to  the  Finis  :  the  bright  star  has  set.  But  I  have 
news  for  you — the  course  of  the  Niger  has  been  dia. 
covered. 

Capt,  R, — Who  is  the  lucky  man  7 

Capt,  H. — Two  young  chaps  called  Lander  ;  one 
of  them  was  the  attendant  of  poor  Clapperton. — 
They  are  well  behaved,  steady  lads,  and  they  have 
done  what  so  many  fine  fellows  perished  in  attempt- 
ing. They  have  traced  the  river  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  One  of  them  has  gone  out  again,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  the  dysentary  does  not  catch  him  this  time. 

Capt.  R. — (Sighing)  I  was  not  born  imder  so  for- 
tunate a  star.  But  I  have  done  what  man  could  do, 
and  suffered  more  than  most.  Even  Barrow  will  con- 
fess that. 

Capt.  H. — Every  body  will  confess  it.  Cheer  up 
man,  you  have  solved  the  problem  one  way  at  least : 
you  could  not  find  a  passage  where  there  was  none. 
Four  winters  in  the  ice  is  what  no  man  ever  endur- 
ed before.  The  world  will  give  you  every  credit  for 
bravery,  perse verence,  and  bkill,  not  to  be  outdone 

Capt,  R. — Do  you  think  so  7  "...  ^ 
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.ii'*«£fJif^^?!:**  o^'7'»»»«'M  of  winds  from  the  North-Eastem  quarter,  were  79i— from  the  South-Eastem,  1— from 
•  "JLfJ''?^'**^™'  23— from  the  North- Western,  43*. 
'»!*?*  °'*—"^*'^i?  "^t**"  direction  of  clouds  or  higher  currents,  for  the  same  month,  were  as  folio  w«  :  From  the  North- 
raamrnquartar.  ^H— from  the  South-Eastem,  1— from  the  South- Western,  53i— from  the  North- Wertem,  25*. 
_  Haumura  of  the  barometer  30.50  in.— Itfinimum,  29.50  in.— Range,  1.  in. 

4  o'^i,*"*'^"T"  °'^*®  '1*  commenced  at  Baltimore  at  half  past  eleyen  on  Saturday  rooming,  and  at  Pliiladelphia  at 

l.tlr^.t!^"°  t-  IS  ^^i!**'  "  *^i"  "  '^*"  "^  *^«  preceding  Saturday,  commenced  somewhat  earlier  at  the  sottth  and 
««.I.^J?L^  .1.      .u"*'*"' '  "''  •"  ^^^^  ''»'^*'  '^^  P«>gre«  of  these  two  storms  from  south-west  towards  the 

aorm.«Mwafl  (tower  thwj  the  average  of  other  storms.  The  storm  of  the  17th  is  said  to  have  been  near  twenty-fijur 
nomra  m  tnvelbng  from  New- York  to  Portland. 

Ii«lk»*^°?  notion  that  the  violent  weaterl^  Wind  which  commonly  nicceeds  an  easterly  eale  is  an  opposing  or  an- 
2?SSj^„'/hS^  h**"  '^'".K^ ^' " ^^">^^  ^y  »>  fecU  attending  the  gale  of  th/  f7th,  which.  iTuiS part  of 
■Su^A^U  K^^!ill?il^1!?  u  *"  we"tw«»«l-i^'?  w'"4  eonlmmng  to  blow  from  the  nortli-eaatera  quarter  tiflloiw 
oShrJS^J^S^  ^7°"^  theeastern  liimu  of  the  United  States.  Such  fiwla  can  be  aitia&ctorily  aceomted  fo* 
vuij  oy  adraitting  the  circuitous  or  whirlwind  cliaracter  of  these  atonu  i 

4M>  I*.' ^BaUBBaa««K«s«t«a 


GRAClEf  PaiStE:  Jfc  CO.  Iwvint  ikUd*}-  w4eai«lv 
CO-|i.ir.iicr»i..i.  iOtiS  cLAKK-K.N  J aT.  will  couiiiiuc  their 
bu-in<«-  im  Irr  ihe  ii»m'  firm— Nfw-Y«rlc.  In  «>ciot*r.  IMa- 

FOR  8AL.K, 

53"  ATLANTIC  JOURNAL  AND  KRIERB  OF  KHOW- 

Lkt>Gt:— A  Qubrieily  Jouin;il,  t>y  frolevsor  Rsfinesqaa,  of 
Piiiihilel|'bia,  btgufi  in  ihc  hprii  g  ol  lt>3.',  *ith  »t)«<l  cuts,  kx. 
detiicsie  I  in  Hisioriral  aiiO  KutursI  Science*,  BouDy,  Agrleal- 
(urr,  tcr.  at  one  dollar  per  aui^uiti.  « 

M tUlCAL  KLORA  OK  THL  UMTED  STATES,  iatvsla. 
wiih  lt;4i  plates,  coHlainine  also  tlic  ecoiioniical  |ir»pcnles  el 
iOO  eeners  of  Americsn  plants.  f3. 

MANUAL  OF  AMKKICAN  VINES,  aiiil  Art  of  Makiag 
Wntem,  writli  r  fijBiirirs.  86  cenn. 

FISHEg  AND  SHELLfc  OE  THE  RIVER  OHIO.  1  ii»Har. 

AVIKHICAN  florist,  with  a«fieurcii— rric«a«cM. 

♦»•  Oruera  for  these  works,  or  any  otLci  oi  rrofeaaor  RaS- 
iiestiue'n,  reteived  at  this  off;ct. A*  tl  J  M  fc  E 


Kri'TO'WNSEKD  *.  DVRFEE*  of  Palmyra, . 
faciurrrt  i.f  Rai/'oad  Kupe,  having  rciiiuvcO  ilieir  cstablisli. 
inrni  u>  Huilbon,  umlcr  (he  rame  ol  Durfee,  May  k.  Co.  offer  (u 
dupply  Rope  ul  any  rcquircU  length  (wilhoui  splice)  lor  is- 
cliiiod' planes  or  Railroftct  at  the  shortest  notice,  snd  delivar 
:heni  in  any  of  ihciirincipalcities  in  (he  l/oited  atsM*.  Asia 
he  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arerererrcdto  J.  B.  Jer*is,K«f. 
M.  at  H.  R.  R.  Co  ,  Albsny  ;  or  James  Archibald.  EafiaMr 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  CarbMi' 
Ualc,  Luzerne  county,  Peni.sylrania. 

Hudson,  Coluuibiacoumy,  Nsw-Yotk,  I 


January  99,  IMS. 


FStf 


IKiCOMBlSTlBLB  ARCHITECTVRB. 

K3*>INCOMBi;8TIBLe  dwelliny-bouaea  aitd  byilJiacs  ol 
all  Sinds  deriaed  or  built  in  New  Yorl:,  i-r  any  part  of  the 
United  ^^(ate8,  as  cheap  as  sny  other  combuaiible  bnildiafs. 
.\ciual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incon>bus(ible  at  a  aasail 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  sorts,  and  Stssmboats,  rendered  ittconbaacibW, 
and  not  liable  to  sihk,  at  a  small  sxpcnse. 

For  Stale,  10,000  lbs.  of  ANTIOKIS,  or  Incombuaiibla  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C  S.  RaFI.\ESQUE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Rat. 
Sciences,  Cbctnivt,  Archl.eci.  kc.  iti  Philadetphia.  Ro.ftS  North 
^h  atret't.     A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

Relereiices  in  New-York. —  Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  ibc  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  ;    Mesurs.  Ruth  ton  k.  Aspinwall,Diuffi«u. 

Editors  in  the  city  or  country,  copying  this  advertiaemeni, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  coairact  procitre<l  by  their 
mesns.  >•  81  R  J  M  M  It  F 


NOTICK  TO  HAKVFACTCRBR8. 

S3-  Sl.MON  FAlRMAN,  ol  the  viliaiie  ol  Lansii>cb«rrb,  in 
he  county  o!  Kcnaaelaer,  and  stale  ol  Mew-York,  has  inTcnied 
snd  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Ifails 
with  s^iuare  points.  This  aischine  will  DiaKc  about  sixty  Cd 
nails,  and  about  forty  lud  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  Iha  aaiM 
proportion  larger  sices,  essn  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
baiumered  snd  cofnet  fnim  the  machine  coiupieialy  bcslc4  t« 
reilne«8.(hat  its  capaciiv  lor  behis  clenched  la   ^ood  ami  sors. 

One  horse  power  is  sofliricnt  to  drive  one  machitic,  aod  bist 
easily  b.'  applied  where  such  power  lor  driving  machinery  is  is 
peration.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  asa- 
chines  as  above,  to  any  persobs  who  may  apply  lor  them  as  aooa 
dsthey  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reaeonsb!e  terms.  Uc 
«lso  desires  to  sell  one  halforbispsient  right  for  the  asc  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  State*.  Any  perroa  desiring 
lun her  information,  or  tof-urchase,  will  please  to  csll  at  lbs 
Miachine  shop  wf  Mr.  John  Humplirey ,  in  the  village  el  Laa- 
sjngburgh.— AiiguatU,IS33.  ASVtfRMliF 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPAKIBS. 

Xj-TKU'Plt.SSOti  RAFlNESi^UE,  ul  Philadelphia,  will 
URdert^ite  to  buDd  CARS  that  will  carry  along  (heir  own  rail- 
way, and  may'be  used  on  level  M'Adam  roada.  They  will 
save  ten  millions  ol  money  to  t>e  wasted  on  1000  miles  ol  Iron 
railroads  lo  be  laid  in  (he  Uaiied  States  within  a  lew  years, 
<nd  diapense  with  tracks  snd  aouble  (racks.  Tbeac  Can  Bay 
be  drswn  by  burses  or  steam.  He  claims  to  hive  discovered 
them  ever  since  ItlU.  by  his  saveats  (Led  in  the  Pstent  Offc*. 
Apply,  post  paid.  SIRJMMliF 


TO  8TKAMBOAT  COMPAKIKBa 

B::J- PROFESSOR  RAKlMEsqCE,  of  Philadelphia,  offers 
his  services  10  render  steanibnaisincombustiblei  and  not  liable 
to  sink,  even  by  the  bursting'  ol  boilers,  or  striking  sgainsi 
inaga.  sawyers  anil  rocks.  This  will  save  many  boats,  niich 
property,  and  the  livss  of  hundreds  every  year.  Thorc  who 
legiect  ihia  eaav  improvement,  deacrvc  10  be  nef  Itcted  and  ds- 
Mirted  by  ilie  public  as  unmindful  Of  safety.     Apply,  post  Mid. 

SIRJMMIcF 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subscriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
above  establisbuicut,  is  now  eoabk^  to  fumiah  tra  - 
dcrs  and  otiien  with  FKESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warrsRtc4<(if  the  best  qualify. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  ba«  been  bestowed  upon  tits 
growing  and  savingof  Sr»;ds,  and  none  will  be  soldatthis  estab- 
lishoient  excepting  t  liose  raised  expressly  for  it,  aud  by  sipsri. 
enced  seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  caWKK  be  rais- 
ed 10  perfection  in  llii«  cnuntrv;  theaie  are  from  tliC  best  liDllin 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  u|>on  aeptnuine. 

It  i(  earnestly  revues  ed  whenever  there  are  any  failures bsre- 
after,  they  phould  be  represented  to  the  subiicriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumsianees  but 
that  satisfaciiou  mav  tie  rt-ndered  and  pertcction  approximated. 
Ai.ao— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Chiver,  White  Mulbsrty 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wutzel,  Yellow  Locust,  RuM  Baga,aM 
Field  Tnmip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Forswrs. 

W.  THORBURIf, 
347  N.  Market  at.  (G|>poeUe  Po«  Oftcc.) 
^CT  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  th<>  Store;  if  sent  for  by  BMtl, 
Will  bo  forwanled  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
Justice  can  be  done  in  the  eicrution. 

*«*  M r.  Tliorburn  is  also  .Agent  for  the  following  pablicatiaaa, 
to  wit  :— 
Niw  Voaa  Fakmbb  and  Amerieaa  Gardeaets'  Macaaias. 
MiCKimcs*  Maoazimb  and  Registeroflnvsntioiis  it.  Imprwrs* 
BMnlB. 

Ambkicxn  lUiuiOAD  JocaxAL  and  AdToeate  of  latsraal  la- 
provemeats;  aadthe 

Nk w-  Yoax  AHKaiCAK,  Dmiif,  Tri-  Weeklf,  and  Ssan-  WmUm; 
eitJur  or  all  of  whieh  miy  be  seen  and  ebtained  by  these  wis 
wish  tbsm,  by  catling  at  347  JiTtrlk  Marku  ttriH,  Mhmmf. 


'~    •*      '    '--.S:^:  .1  T-'  '^.•»^r~>=-.  •  .; 
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Lm/  of  Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance 

.'«.   to  the  year  1835. 

Ayres,  John  B.,  Jonesborough,  Ala. 

Aekley,  JuUus,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ackley,  Henry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Akins,  Jonattian,  Pawlinga,  Dutchess co.  N.  Y. 

Albers,  J.  H.,  New. York  Citv. 

Boyee,  Lt.,  Philadelphia. 

Bache,  Major,  Philadelphia. 

Beebee,  J.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  •>  *■ 

Berrian,  Richard*,  New. York  City. 

Bliss,  N.,  New.York  City.  -*- 

Railroad  ic  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 

Banner,  Jacob,  Bairibridge,  Ross  co.,  Ohio. 

Buel,  jr.,  Jesse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Canfield,  Lt.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Clarke,  S.  P.,  Pendleton,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlain,  Jos.,  Homer  Village,  N.  Y. 

Dennis,  C.  C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dsnnistoun,  G.  V.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Krwin,  J.  W.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ellis,  John,  West  Barre,  Mass. 

Fleming,  Augustus,  New-York  City. 

Fras«r,  John,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Greenleaf,  Moses,  Williamsburgh,  Main. 

Hopkins.  John,  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 

Hagner,  C.  N..  Baltimore,  Md.     ,<:!%»■ 

Hutchinson,  H.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

High,  Henry,  Reading,  Pa. 

Hazzard,  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Higham,  Robert,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Harbottle  &  Young,  Dresden,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.f 

Knight,  John.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leenarid,  L,.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  V"; 

Lawrie,  James,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lesner,  Henry,  Richmond,  Indiana.  v' 

Mason,  R.  B.,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Maurice,  James,  Erie,  Pa. 

Murray,  James  D.^  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Mansneld,  Lt.  J.  F.,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Miller,  Geo.  C,  Bordcntown,  N.  J. 

Mallory,  Meredith,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y. 

Morrow,  Hugh,  Jonesborough,  Ala. 

M'Laughlin,  John,  Jonesborough,  Ala. 

Morris,  O.  C.,  Baltimore,  Md..    '    ■• 

Nichols,  B.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pardee,  A.,  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. 

Powers,  Heman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Punapelly,  G.  J.,  Owego,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y. 

Phillip,  Robert,  Augusta,  Geo.    >-^^., 

Potter,  Charles,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reynolds,  L.  O.,  Savanaah,  Geo. 

Raush  and  Runyon,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rhodes,  Wm.,  Richmond,  Vt.  ^-     .'^ 

Smith,  J.  L.,  New.York  City. 

Smith,  R.  S.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Shulz,  Theodore,  Salem,  N.  C.^  '^ 

Sargeant,  H.  B.,  Fort  Ann,  Wash,  co.,  N.  Y. 

Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  New- York  City. 

Saoimons,  W.  T.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  .  * 

Taylor,  jr.,  W.,  New.York  Ci»y. 

Tomer,  Elisha,  South  Wrentbam,  Mass. 

Vandegraaff,  J.  S.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Van  Northwick,  John,  Penyan,  Vates  co.,  N.  Y. 

Wigh-    '   P.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Wilf      " '  C.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wing.  Elibu,  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y.       /    , 

Woodward,  W.  A.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.       c  . 

WilUrd,  W.  T.,  New.York  City. 

Williams,  John  R.,  ditto. 

Yates  it,  M'Intyre,  ditto. 

Mt  ■  ■*  »  g       ~ ~ 

Alt  IKTKRB8TINO  AND  VSBFVL  II  \  P. 

A  friefMl  of  ourii  hu  now  in  a  state  of  fbrwardneiiH,  a 
Slap  upon- which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail. 
roaiiU  now  chartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  deaigited  to  ahow 
lb*  present  oon(«mplat«d  connexion  of  tlie  different  linea, 
M  well  as  where  other*  may  hereafter  be  constructed  to 
c>unnect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks, 
sad  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
Mieket  maps,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the  subscri. 
WT  D.   K.  MINOR,  fc  Wall  street. 

NOTV-York,  Auffuat  14.  1833. 


AGRICULTURAL    WAREHOUSE  AND    SEED  STORE. 
No.  81  Barclay  urest. 
H*  HVXI.KV  A.  COm  rroduce  Brokers,  offer  thelrser- 
/Icss  In  selliaf  and  buying  all  kinds  af  Country  Produes,  and 
tTaf ming  and  OardenlBg  Implements. 


STKPHBN80N, 

Builder  qf  a  tupe'wr  Mlyle  of  fa»»enger  Cart  for  Railroaa$ 

No.  5M4  Klis4beth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
t     ."  New-Tork. 

tf"  RAILROAD  rOMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
these  Cars;  a  specimen  nf  which  may  be  seen  on  (hat  parte 
the  New-York  aoiJ  Harlsni  Railroad,  now  In  operation. 
Jidtr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OCT  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  ea 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coostruction  of  Locomotive  Eqj^ea.  and  otber  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Steph^^^^^ng,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  ffl^^he  United  States,  and  llial 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  Sec.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  tbcy  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  of 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  thre«  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons.  f^ 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  8|»eed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  '£i  1-3  miles  per  hour. 
Their performancein  other  respects  will  lie  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  iu  the  convayaoce  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  cake,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotiva 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  ordsrs  for  engines,  Jce.  and  atlier  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  raceive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  tha  Coiapany, 
VVl 

December  9d,  1833. 

For  further  ^inforaatioa  en  tMs  subject  'see  No.  40,  pags 
72  of  this  Jouraal.  M 

BORVETORS*  IIVSTRVSIENTS. 

i^  Compasses  o(  various  sizes  and  ul  superior  quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hieh  mag- 
niijing  power*  wlthglaaaea  made  by  Troughton,  together  wii>i 
a  lar^e  sssoriment  ol  Enginet-rinc  Instruments,  manufaciured 
and  sold  by  E.  It  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  St  coraer  of  Maidenlane. 


WILLIAM  NORRIH,  Secretary. 


HOVBI.TT  WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Doek,  New-York. 
r^THO.MAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ot  Steam 
Bft^iaas,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
■nil  ^har  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boll 
•ra,  wbKh  are  warranted,  lor  salcty  and  economy,  to  be  su(>«' 
ttar  te  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  Thn  tulle» 
Mvwaacs  Is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  r*a- 
■•aalila  tarma.    A  ahara  of  public  patronage  la  respectfully 

nils 


KMOXMEKRIXO  AND  BVRVBTiaO 
INSTUVHENTg. 

t:^The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  piofe^sion,  warranted  equal,  if  not  Fuperior,  In  principles  pi 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  ;  several  ni  which  arsentlrnly  ni>io: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
'.ached,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us< 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ooniora 
•ter,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  withi. 
Goniometer  atucbed,  particularlv  aJspted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
Ma.  >VM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. . 

Baltimore,  I8S9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  reapcciin?  the  insuruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'tlmore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbrmation 
The  whole  number  of  Levela  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nuir 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  aervice  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Dspartnent. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havi 
.n  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  acc.dents  to  whici 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasset 
have  been  preferred  by  my  oasistants  generally,  (o  any  othert 
in  uae,  ana  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de 
cription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yetuied  in  laying  the  raiU 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or  convenience  oi 
the  Compass.  It  is  Indeed  the  nioat  compleielv  adapted  te  laier 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea«  instrument  that  1  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  It  will  be  preterred  to  all  otheri 
now  in  use  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  b«  as  highly  appreciated  lor  common  surveyiag. 
Respecilullythv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  conscant  use  of  Mr 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otber  instrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Fn- 
glneers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  tJlLL,  Civil  Engineer.- 

Oermantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Younc.of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties or  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  conaider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tlieni  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose- 

HENRT  k.CAMPBELL,  Ene.  Pbilad., 

at  Ijr  ^OMmant.  and  Nai Mat.  ftaBioa4' 


•MO 

do.      U  do. 

i 

do. 

40 

do.      \\  do. 

1 

do. 

SOO 

do.      a    do. 

\ 

do. 

800 

do.      .2}  do. 

do. 

soon  expected. 

HAILIVAY  IRON. 

1      Flat  Ban  in 
it^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  ^  inch,  |  lengths oi  N  to  15 

I  feet  counter  sunk 
I  holes,  ends  cat  al 
,' anangleof4»de■ 
|  grees  with  apli* 
I  cingplatea,  nails 
J  to  suiu 

SJOdo.ofEdxe  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requliite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Governments, 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  ana  the  Drawback  taken  In 
part  payment.  A.  k.  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  aamples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chsira, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ibis 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  o73meowr 


RAILROAD  CAR  MTHBELS  AKD  BOXKS* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
!C^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  snbacibers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.         Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GR08VEN0R. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVETIKG  AND  NAUTICAL  IVSTKVMKBT 

IHANVFACTORY. 

X3r  EWIN  fcHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  58  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  I  he  public,  espe- 
cially Eng:neais,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  onler 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  ol  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  twtth  care  and  promptitude 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on   which  thoir  Survcyin 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
Lbe  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  of 
iistinguished  scientific  attainmenta. 

To  Ewin  h.  Heartte.— Agreeably  to  your  request  mads  soasa 
moTiths  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  batn  given  at  a  much 
earlier  peiiou,  but  was  intentionally  delayed.  In  order  to  afford 
X  lunger  tima  for  the  trial  of  the  Instrumenu,  so  that  I  coqI4 
<|)eak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  the> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now atata  that  notwhhsunding 
ihe  Instrumenta  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  el- 
.ies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whoie  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
L>f  the  Compaases,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  tha 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasions!  Imperfection  of 
X  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Insirumsnis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  tlsna 
X  nearness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
m  the  ariists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  reconiinend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
loiice  of  Companiea  engaged  ill  Internal  Improveaacnts,  wh* 
inay  require  Inatiumenta  of  superior  workmanship.  '' 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instrumenia 
•if  your  Manufacture,  paitiaularly  Spirit  levels,  and  feorvsy- 
>r's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuion 
ifthe  excellence  ofthe  woikmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levala 
ippaared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  oae,  and  accn- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiustmenia. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  roe  to  posses*  all  the  modem 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  baan 
Jiiade  within  these  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  d<  ubt  bot  thay 
will  eive  every  satisfaction  when  used  in  ih<-  fi^'d. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Enginee 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  18s^ 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— Asyoa  have  aaked  me  tog  /v 
ny  ooiiiion  o(  the  merits  of  those  Instruments  of  your  mant> 
.acture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  chaerfullr  atata 
that  as  far  as  m»  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
iheir  Qualities  have  gone.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wallef 
he  skill  displayed  in  their  conetruttit/n.  The  neatnesa  ofthah 
workraanstiip  has  been  the  subjsct  ol  frequent  remark  by  my 
*a\f.  and  ol  tl>e  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  racaive4 
iatialacteiy  assurance  from  others,  who-te  opinion  1  reapact, 
ind  who  have  bad  iham  for  a  considerable  time  in  uae.  Tha 
sfTnrts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  of^  sendiag  elsewhere-  for  what  W« 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified approbatiOB  aid 
our  warm  eacouraffement.  Wishing  you  all  the  succeaa  which 
vour enterprise  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  fcc. 
'  B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineer  Id  the  service  ofthe  Baltitnore  and  91iie  Rall| 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  eurpossesaiot)  and  liightba 
ntroduced,  but  are  toe  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  ta 
•lubmitthem  upoa  appticariaa,  to  aar  peMeas  deslraua  ef pania- 
ing  Mke  aaate.  VM 
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Sapbtit  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers. — 
An  apology  is  due  to  several  of  our  esteemed 
correspondents  for  the  delay  which  has  occur- 
red in  the  publication  of  their  communications. 
That  of  Lieut.  A.  C.  Twining  and  of  J.  S. 
Williams,  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  re- 
ceived a  long  time  since,  but  have  been  delay- 
ed by  my  absence  and  a  desire  of  giving  an- 
other communication  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  readiness,  and  we  will  not  longer 
delay  those  which  have  been  so  long  in  hand 

The  communication  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Pomeroy, 
describing  a  new  mode  of  constructing  ves- 
sels, has  also  been  some  time  in  hand.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  he  observes,  "as  a  water  craft  en- 
tirely unique,"  and  as  such,  we  submit  it  to 
the  observation  of  the  public. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad  Company, 
held,  as  we  are  informed,  at  Urbana,  January 
9tb,  1634,  it  being  ascertained  that  more  than 
five  thousand  shares  had  been  subscribed,  they 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  duly  appointed  : 

President — Joseph  Vance. 

Directors — Horatio  G.  Phillips,  Pierson  Spi- 
niag,  John  C.  Pearson,  Benjamin  M.  Piatt, 
Williana  Townsend,  Charles  G.  Swaim,  Jona- 
than Harshman,  Charles  Cavileer.  John  H. 
James,  Josiah  Hedges,  James  Hollister,  and 
John  6.  Camp. 

Treasurer — ^Johu  H.  James,  of  Urbana. 


Secretary — Jeremiah  Warder,    Springfield. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  take  such  other 
measures  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  cause 
the  subscriptions  of  stock  to  be  filled,  to  employ, 
a  competent  engineer  for  the  finaf  location  of 
the  road,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  May,  j 
and  so  soon  as  800,000  dollars  shall  be  taken, 
the  work  is  to  be  put  under  contract,  from  Day- 
ton to  Urbana,  and  from  Portland  to  a  point  40 
miles  south,  and  beyond  Tiffen. 

Mr.  Burden's  Stcamboatb. — It  is  said  that  a 
company  of  gentlemen  in  Albany  have  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Burden  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
steamboats  mJide  after  liis  model,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  upon  the  Hudson  river. 
Mr.  B.  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
using  his  boats  on  the  Hudson  fur  freighting 
and  towing. 

However  great  may  be  the  improvement 
which  Mr.  Burden  had  made  in  the  construe, 
tion  ofboatstobe  propelled  by  steam,  we  think 
further  progress  in  the  art  will  yet  be  exhibited. 
Mr.  Langdon,  of  West  Troy,  has  already  a 
model  of  a  boat  prepared,  which  promises  fair 
to  outstrip  Mr.  Burden's.  While  it  combines 
all  the  requisites  which  B.'s  plan  furnis!ies  for 
obviating  the  resistance  of  fluid  through  which 
it  passes,  it  also  possesses  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  a  greater  buoyancy.  It  may  also  be 
constructed  at  a  less  expense,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear so  likely  to  get  out  of  repair.  We  shall 
not  be  surprized  to  see  it  rank  before  .Mr. 
Burden's,  both  as  to  speed  and  safety. — [Troy 
Budget.] 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  London 
paper : — 

Application  is  intended  to  be  maoe  in  the  en. 
suing  session  for  a  bill  "  to  authorize  in  th« 
constructing,  improving,  and  using  ten  fert  in 
width  of  the  carriage  way,  or  waste  gruimd  oiu 
the  side  of  the  carriage  way,  of  the  turnpike 
roads  from  Islington,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  town  of  Birmingham  (being  part  of 
the  several  roads  constituting  the  Holyhead 
mail-coach  road  between  those  places)  into  a 
hard  and  solid  road,  for  the  piissing  or  travelling 
thereon  of  locomotive  steam  carriages  ;"  com- 
prising also  powers  to  levy  and  collect  tolls  upon 
such  carriages,  and  to  apportion  them  between 
the  trustees  or  proprietors  of  the  said  roads,  and 
the  persons  who  shall  be  authorized  to  construct 
such  intended  steam  carriage  road,  and  to  alter 
and  increase  the  tolls,  rates,  &c.  authorized  by 
the  various  acts  at  present  in  force. 

Railroad,  Germany. — The  subscription  for 
the  intended  railroad  between  Nuremberg  and 
Furth  amounts  already  to  130,000  florins.^ 


I      Our  "  highly  esteemed  correspondent,'    :'ie 
writer  of  the  following  extract  and  commanica- 
tiou,  need  not  be  at  all  appprehensivc  that  hi« 
communications  will  be  omitted  '*  agreeably  to 
•^he  law  (of  editors)  in  such  cases  made  *nd  pro_ 
vided"  inconsequence  of  a  "press  of  other  mat. 
ter" — especially  if  they  should  have  the  same, 
hereafler,  to  recommend  them  as  those  already 
received  :  they  will  always  find  a  place  in  the 
Journal.     We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  pub-  * 
lish   the    following  extract  from   his   htte r  by 
way  of  showing  his  philosophy,  and  at  the  same 
time  reeommending  it  to  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  exercise  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  have  fumtsK- 
ed  you  with  an  article  less  prolix,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Journal ;  but  you  need  not  hesi- 
tate at  declining  to  use  it.  You  have  only, 
"agreeably  to  the  law  (of editors)  in' such  case 
made  and  provided,"  to  express  your  "  profound 
regret,  that  the  press  of  other  matter,  ice.  ice. 
obliges  you  to  omit  the  pubhcation  of  the  ^om- 
munication  of  your  highly  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, &c.  &c.  Ate. — and  this,  you  know,  applies 
the  anodyne  to  all  wounds  of  this  kind." 

On  the  Petrifying  of  Wood,   as  applicable  to 
Timber  for  Railroads,  <^c.     By  G.     [For  the 
American  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate  of 
Internal  Improvements.] 
Some  time  since,  in  an  eastern  paper,  there 
appeared   an  ariicle  stating  that  some  person 
had  discovered  a  method  of  completely  petrify- 
ing wood,  and  so  preserving  it  nearly',  or  quite 
indestructible,  by  saturation  with  Hydrate  of 
Lime.     If  any  of  your  correspondeoit  '    \  fur- 
nish any  information  of  the   procesK»  .^  ' >  any 
facts  which  may  elucidate  the  subject,  perhaps 
they  might  render  an  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  railroads,  in  situations  which  require 
or  admit  the  use  of  wood;  and  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  any   who  may  recollect  such 
facts,  that  the  communication  of  them  to  the 
Railroad  Journal  would  be  a  gratification  to  at 
least  one  of  its  readers — probably  to  many. 

It  is  said  that  timber  imbedded  in  lime,  under 
certain  circuiustnnces.as,  for  instance,  the  ends 
of  beams  inserted  in  the  walls  of  brick  houses, 
decays  sooner  than  in  thew  ope^  air — become* 
dry  rotten,  Ace.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  causticity,  or  some  other 
quality  of  the  lime  ;  and  to  prevent  the  effect,  it 
has  been  a  practice,  in  some  cases,  to  leave  a 
space  for  the  ends  of  the  beams,  large  enough 
for  \hf  free  circulation  of  air  around  them,  and 
free  from  contact  with  the  lime  uttt-d  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  walla.     Whether  the  facts  gib« 
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nerved  in  these  cases  fully  justify  the  conclu-jjfjict  that  vessels  employed  in  carrying  lime,  ge- 
■ion  that  tinic  is  always,  or  ever,  injurious  toinerally,  if  not  idwayM,  last  longer  than  any 
the  durability  of  the  limber,  I  would  not  vcn-!|otlierH;  and  said  that  he  had  resolved  thereafter 


ture  to  assert,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to 
inquire.  I  am  wiihng  to  admit  the  conclusion j 
4hat  it  may  be  so  in  some  cases;  but  I  wouldl 
suggest  the  inquiry  whether  its  causticity  mayi 
not  be  so  completely  destroyed  by  saturation! 
■with  water,  and  in  this  state  whether  wood  ui;iy , 
not  be  so  far  impregnated  with  it  as  to  become; 
much  more  durable,  and  perhaps  next  to  inde- 
structible. 

The  notice  mentioned  at  the  introduction  of  this 
article,  if  it  may  be  relied  on  as  fact,  answers  the 
inquiry  in  the  affirmative.  Ofthe  fact,  however, 
I  am  Ignorant,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  make 
this  communication  and  inquiry.  IMy  object  is 
to  excite  others  to  further  inv«fitigation«,  anil| 
■with  this  end  in  view,  I  beg  leave  to  state  sonx-; 
facts  uf  which  I  have  been  informed,  whicli 
seem  to  me  to  prove  sufficiently,  that  lime  m.iy, 
in  some  situations,  be  made  to  contribuu^  very 
essei':tially  to  the  durability  of  wood  ;  and,  per- 
haps, may  suggest  a  remedy,  to  some  important 
extent,  for  the  disadvantages  to  which  wooden 
railroads  are  obviously  liable. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  travelling  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Maine,  and  put  up  for  a  night  at  the 
house  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been 
all  his  days  concerned  in  ship-building  jind 
navigation,  and  appeared  to  be  a  sensible, 
shrewd  observer.  He  had,  that  day,  a  new 
vessel  arrived  from  her  first  voyage  fo  a 
foreign  port,  and  among  other  circumstances 
was  told  that  she  had  not  leaked  a  drop  during 
the  voyage.  This  led  me  to  remark  that  »hv 
must  have  been  exceedingly  well  built.  He 
replied  that  he  thought  thp"  tighhiess  of  the 
vessel  WU8  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  tln^  lime  with 
■which  she  had  been  stuffed  while  building.  He 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  lime  was  a  better 
preservative  of  the  timber  of  ships  than  salt,  or 
any  other  substance  heretofore  Uf=ed  for  that 
purpose.  While  this  vessel  was  being  built,  iind 
before  ceiling  up  the  inside,  he  had  tUv  inter- 
stices of  the  timbers  filled  with  new  stone  lime, 
pounded  fine  enough  to  be  driven  in  between 
the  timbers,  and  rammed  in  ax  so!i<l  us  was 
possible  in  th'rit  state  ;  the  planking  was  then 
finished,  and  the  lime  left  to  slake  and  fill  the 
remaining  interstices.  His  theory  was,  that  the 
air,  and  the  moisture  ofthe  wood,  and  perhaps 
a  little  water,  which  might  be  e.vpected  to  leak 
into  the  best  built  vessel,  would  slake  the  lime 
so  that  its  expansion  would  fill  every  chink  in 
the  timbers,  and  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  wood 
'  itself,  sufficiently  to  prevent  speedy  det-ay  ;  but 
any  effect  in  rendering  the  vessel  more  staunch 
he  had  not  anticipated.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded that  the  expansipn  of  the  lime,  though, 
from  its  small  quaiitity,'  not  sufficient  to  injure 
the  vessel  by  its  mechanical  force,  yet  had  been 
sufficient,  by  the  addition  of  the  little  water 
■which  had  leaked  in,  to  form  a  mass  of  rnort.ar 

60  solid  as  to  prevent,  at  least  In  Homc  degree, 
the  further  ingress  of  water  from  without. 
This,  however,  was  a  new  idea,  and  the  pre. 
sent  e.vperiment  was  not  conclusive  ;  but  an  to 
its  effect  in  preserving  the  timber,  he  had  no 
doubt ;  and  he  related  several  facts  in  his  own 
knowledge  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

As  one  instance,  he  stated  that  he  had  once 
owned  a  coasting  vessel,  built  of  the  common 
timber  ofthe  coast  of  Maine,  which,  when  nearly 
new,  was  once  bound  from  Thoir.aston  to  Bos- 
ton, with  a  cargo  of  lime,  and  on  hor  paasagr 
went  ashore  somewere  between  (Jape^Ann  and 
'  Boston,  and  bilged.      The  hm<'   slaked,  burnt 
'    the  deck  and  upper  works,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  penetrated  the  timbers  throughout. 
The   vessel  was  unloaded,  repaired,  and  lived, 
I     think   he  said,  thirty   or   forty  years  after 
this    event ;    had    imdergone    occasional    re- 
pairs since,    but    the    principal    part   of   the 
original   timber  remained.     When,    after   that 
that  time,  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  ori- 
ginal timbers,    which   had  been   impregnated 
with  the  lime,  were  perfectly  sound,  while  those 
■which  had  been  added  since  that  time,  were  all, 
:    or   nearly   all,  rolttn.     H«  adduced,  also,   th«» 


to  saturate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  his  vessels 
with  lime,  as  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them  from  decay. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  parcel  of  pine 
planks  which  had  been  used  as  a  platform,  on 
the  gr«und,  on  which  to  make  lime  mortar. 
This  platform  was  laid  by  his  grandfather,  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard,  and  used  more  or  less  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  a  "  mortar  bed."  His 
(father  continued  it  in  the  same  use  ;  himself, 
the  grandson,  continued  it  for  a  time,  as  long  as 
he  had  occiision  ;  after  which,  it  lay  some  years 
unused,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds; 
at  length,  wanting  the  ground  for  another  pur. 
pose,  he  had  it  torn  up  and  removed,  expecting 
to  find  the  planks  t  ntirely  rotten — but,  to  his 
surprize,  found  then)  soiuid,  and,  to  use  his 
forcible  expression,!*  as  hard  as  a  bull's  horn." 
This  was  aft(;r  thejVnd  lain  in  contact  with  the 
surface  ofthe  ground,  exposed  to  all  the  vicis. 
situdes  ofthe  atmosphere,  I  think  he  said,  about 
sixty  years ! 

It  is  now  near  15  years  since  I  received  these 
accounts  from  the  old  geutlemau,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since :  my  recollection,  there, 
fore,  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate  iu  the  de 
tails  of  his  statnuents,  but  of  their  «u6«/ance 
feel  certain.     When  I  saw  the  notice  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  respecting 
the  preservation  of  timber  by  means  of  hydrate 
of  lime,  these  facts  at  once  recurred  forcibly  to 
my  mind,  and  I  ■was  led  to  tlie  inference  that, 
in  the  eases  mentioned,  there  had  been  so  much 
water  present  as  to  destroy  the  cauttic  proper 
tii-8  of  the  lime,  convert  it  to  a  hydrate,  and  hold 
so  much  of  it  in  solution,  and  in  such  a  situa 
tion,  as  thiit  it  might  always  be  presented  to  the 
wood   for  its  absorption,  until  it  had  become 
entirely  saturated,  and  the  wood  thus  effectually 
preserved. 

Wdl  f ome  of  your  correspondents  recollect, 
and  furnish  for  piibhcation  in  the  Journal, 
such  facts  as  may  confirm  or  correct  this  infer, 
euce,  and^race  out  its  legitimate  ebasequences 
if  confirmed  1  G. 


Safety  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers.  By  Alex 
C.  Twi.MNo.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Ame 
rican  Railroad  Journal. 
Sir, — 1  have  read  several  interesting  arti 
cles  in  your  Railroad  Journal,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  propose  one  plan  aud  another  for 
protecting  steam  boilers  against  that  danger  ofj 
I'xplosion  which  arises  from  the  exposure  of 
the  flues  to  a  violent  heat  when  the  water  is 
permitted  to  descend  below  them.  Respecting 
this  hazard,  (which  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
as  any  man  may  be  satisfied  who  takes  time 
and  pains  to  make  extensive  inquiries,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  speak  reflectingly  when  I  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  subjects  the  traveller 
to  more  multiplied  and  more  fearful  risks  than 
any  other  circumstance  attending  the  steam 
engine,)  there  can  scarcely  be  too  much  dis- 
cussion, until  some  adequate  means  of  public 
safety  in  relation  to  it  shall  have  been  fiisco- 
vered  and  brought  into  common  use.  In  this 
article  i  design  to  add  one  more  to  the  proposed 
expedients  for  safety,  aAer  bringing  up  to  view 
one  or  two  principles  which  are  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  precise  object  be- 
fore us,  and  which  are  often  overlooked  by 
those  who  discuss  this  subject. 

It  is  a  principle,  or,  at  least,  it  is  a  truth, 
which  oughk  to  take  the  place  of  a  principle, 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  on  tnis  subject,  that  me. 
chanism,  ever  so  excellent,  cannot  be  made  to 
supersede  the  practice  of  that  same  strict  and 
personal  examination  by  means  of  the  gauge, 
icocks,  which  is  now  enjoined  upon  the  engineer 
and  other  attendants  of  the  engine.  The  pro 
priety  of  this  assertion  will  be  understood  by 
every  one  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  imperfection  of  materials,  and  knows  that 
machines,  put  together  .according  to  the  best 
rules  of  art  and  maxims  of  science,  are  sub 
jeet,  nevertheless,  to  irregularities,  which,  in 


mechanism  for  this  purpose,  though  they  oc- 
cur but  once  in  many  years  of  time,  do  en. 
tircly  prostrate  the  whole  design.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple,  as  A  security  against  ex. 
cess  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  than  the  present 
safety  valve ;  yet,  simple  as  it  is,  no  one  ven. 
tures  to  rely  upon  it  without  the  attendant  in. 
dtcations  of  the  mercurial  gauge ;  and  if  any 
arrangement  equally  simple  shall  ever  be  de- 
vised to  meet  the  object  now  in  question,  as  it 
is  very  probable  there  may,  no  wise  man  will 
rely  upon  it  without  the  attendant  indications 
of  tlie  gauge-cocks, — at  least,  until  the  con. 
struction  of  boilers  shall  make  their  explosions, 
when  they  do  occur,  altogether  less  destruc 
tive  than  they  are  at  present.  Indeed,  if  the  vi- 
gilance and  skill  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  engine  might  be  implicitly  relied  on, 
there  would  be  little  occasion  for  seeking  any 
other  safeguard  :  but  men  are  scarcely  les« 
fallible  than  mechanism ;  and  if  the  defects  of 
this  make  it  an  uncertain  dependence,  the  de. 
fects  of  the  other  ought,  on  the  same  princi. 
pie,  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  providing  t 
check  against  those  causes  of  danger  which 
do  continually  act, — such,  for  example,  as  defi. 
cient  skill,  or  inattention,  or  drowsiness,  or  thf 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  unforeseen  accident* 
al  circumstances — causes  that  beset  the  passen- 
gers' way  with  dangers  which  a  timely  preven- 
lion  generally  disarms,  but  which  sometimes 
give  terrible  demonstration  that  they  are  not 
imaginary.  From  such  considerations  we  in- 
fer  that  no  apparatus  can  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  personal  vigilance  which  is  now 
the  only  dependence  for  safety — that  the  lingle 
end  of  ai|^  apparatus  should  be  to  provide  s 
check  upon  those  causes  which  make  ttiat 
first  dependence  sometimes  to  fail,  and  that 
such  an  apparatuses  r'lally  most  necessary,  not- 
withstanding the  opinions  of  many  praeticml 
men  to  the  coiitrary. 

But,  in  tbrraing  such  an  apparatus,  it  shouU 
be  a  principle  to  make  its  indications  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  give  the  early  notice  of  impending 
danger,  not  to  passengers,  but  to  those  attend- 
ants on  the  engine  whose  business  it  shall  be 
to  apply  the  remedy.     An  opposite  idea,  it  is 
true,  has  been  incorporated  into  most  ofthe  cur- 
rent devices,  for  sounding  or  ringing  alarms,  or 
regulating  moveable  indices,  open  to  the  sense 
of  all  who  may  wish  to  gauge,  at  any  moment, 
the  precise  dimensions  of  their  travelling  se- 
curity.    Not  that  bells  or  an  index  might  not  be 
so  arranged  as  to  give  timely  notice  in  th6  pro- 
per quarter   only ;  but   those    projectors  who 
have  contemplated  arrangements  for  indiscrimi- 
nate  alarm,  have  taken  measures  to  defeat  the 
success  of  their  own  projects,  since  experience 
has  shown  that  the  excitement  and  headlong 
inipulees  of  a  mass  of  people,  acted  on  by  the 
impression  of  impending  danger,  are  almost  M 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  common  danger  it. 
self;  and  it  is  from  their  experience  of  this  ten- 
dency, as  well  as  from  motives  of  immediate 
interest,   and   pride  of   personal    feeling,    that 
captains  and  proprietors  would  naturaliy  dis- 
countenance every  plan  which  would  proclaim 
indiscriminately  each  momenthry  danger.  The 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  give  notice  when  dan- 
ger is  at  hand  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
averting   it,  and  not  at  once  to  others  ;  for,  al- 
though it  were  ever  thought  a  doubtful  question 
whether  passengers  ought  not  at  once  to  know 
the   crisis,  yet  it   is  not   a   doubtful  question 
whether  captains  and  proprietors  will  readily 
consent   that    they  shall ;    and  still  less   is   it 
doubtful  respecting  any  specifie  means  of  safe- 
ty, whether  it  will  come  into  general  use  with- 
out the  favor  of  those  authorities. 

These  considerations,  v\ith  Others,  led  the 
writer  many  months  ago  to  suggest  to  two  or 
three  individuals,  of  great  skill  in  the  steam  en- 
gine, an  arrangement  for  causing  a  small  puff 
of  steam  to  issue  and  alarm  the  engineer  and 
firemen,  in  case  the  water  should  fall  too  low, 
v^hile  by  others  it  would  be  undistinguiehed- 
from  the  common  sounds  that  now  issue  from 
the  boilers,  unless,  indeed,  the  evil  were  permit- 
ted to  continue  uncorrected,  iu  which  case  the 
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increasing  alarm  would  give  iudiscriminate  no- 
tice  of  neglect  and  hazard.  Since  the  time 
when  those  communications  were  made,  an  in- 
teresting article  has  found  insertion  in  your 
Journal  respecting  a  safety  apparatus  invented 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New-York,  which,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  rightly,  embraces  in  its  plan  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea.  Mr.  Kennedy,  there, 
fore,  if  that  metho<l  of  alarm  shall  be  found  to 
possess  advantages  sufficient  to  bring  it  into 
use,  will  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first 
brought  the  idea  up  to  public  notice  ;  though  his 
particular  arrangement,  there  is  reason  lo  fear, 
\vouId  fail  of  success,  from  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  to  be  pointed  out  more  specifictilly. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to,  (and  which,  in. 
deed,  is  comn;on  to  most  other  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  for  this  object,)  is  that  the  rod, 
which  connects  Mr.  Kennedy's  float  with  his 
escape  valves,  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
boiler  in  such  a  manner  that  this  rod,  or  rather 
the  "wadded  stopper"  which  it  works,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  atmospheric  pressure  above,  and 
the  steam  pressure  beneath  ;  but  as  the  atmos. 

{)hcric  pressure  is  subject  to  changes  equiva. 
ent  to  two  inches  of  mercury,  and  tjie  steam 
pressure  in  the  boiler  to  changes  much  greater, 
it  may  be  seen  at  once  that  a  8top{icr  of  no 
more  than  one  inch  in  area  would  be  subject 
to  influences  which  would  of  themselves  great- 
ly impair  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of  any 
iJoat  of  moderate  size.  Add  to  this  the  fric-^ 
lion  of  the  stopper,  which  by  reason  of  "ts. 
packing  must  adhere  to  ihc  tube  with  a  consi-l 
aerate  force,  and  there  will  be  found  in  thesej 
three  disturbing  forces  rrason  to  apprehend  ai 
very  capricious  action  of  the  iHmt.  I 

In  my  own  arrangement,  us  well  as  the  pre-j 
ceding,  there  are  valves  and  a  rod  ;  but  the  rod! 
is  to  werk.  wholly  in  the  nteani,  and  is  to  Ix ' 
connected  with  the  float  by  the  intervention  ofj 
a  lever,  which  gives  a  considerable  mechani-j 
cal  advantage, — say,  an  advantage  of  three  lo 
one.  At  the  same  time,  packing  is  made  un 
necessary  by  the  adoption  of  a  nietuUic  plate, 
working  upon  another  plate  in  the  manner  of 
the  common  slide  valve ;  but  this  will  be  more 
fully  understood  when  we  shall  come  to  the  fi- 
gure and  explanation. 

None  of  the  plans  iu  your  Journal  which  1 1 
have  noticed,  except  Mr.  Kennedy's,  liavej 
guarded  against  the  uncertain  amount  of  ac- 
tion in  the  float  frotu  its  ebullition  or  foaming 
of  the  water.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  proposed  a  box, 
in  which  his  float  is  to  rise  and  sink  ;  but  I  pro- 
|»o8e  to  accomplish  the  same  object  only  by 
adapting  the  form  of  my  float  to  that  purpose, 
in  the  manner  following:  Suppose  a  tloat  of 
the  form  and  in  the  position  of  an  upright  cy- 
linderi  sunk  just  to  touch  the  boiler  at  its  lower 
end,  or  wiihin  an  inappreciable  dist^ance  of  it,  the 
WHter  in  which  it  floats  being  dead  or  free  from 
ebullition  ;  then  when  steam  began  to  be  gene, 
rated,  the  water  would  swell  in  bulk  and  rise  in 
height  around  the  cylinder,  but  the  upward 
J>re88ure  upon  the  cylinder's  base  would  re- 
main unvaried,  since  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the 
column  above  it  is  as  much  diminished  as  its 
height  is  augmented.  The  cylinder,  therefore, 
would  neither  sink  nor  rise,  but  would  retain 
its  position  unaltered  until  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  boiler  became  itself  altered. 
By  adopting  thus  a  cylindrical  float,  to  sink 
in  the  dead  water  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  the  re- 
qui8it<>  play  of  the  float  will  admit,  we  may 
secure  the  necessary  regularity  of  action.  But,i 
in  case  it  should  be  inconvenient  for  the  float  to 
sink  so  deep,  let  us  suppose  the  immersion  to 
be  only  to  a  part  of  the  water's  depth — it  may 
be  one.third,  or  one.fourth — then,  if  the  im- 
mersed cylinder  suddenly  break  oflT  in  its  shape 
to  a  less  diameter  at  the  water  line,  forming  a 
smaller  cylinder,  resting  immediately  upon  the 
larger,  and  united  to  it  at  the  precise  line  of 
the  water,  and  if  the  cross  section  of  the 
smaller  bear  the  same  ratio,  in  area,  to  the 
cross  section  of  the  larger,  that  the  immersion 
in  dead  water  of  the  combined  float  bears  to 
the  average  depth  of  dead  water  required  in 
the  boiler,  such_  a  fleat  will  be  very  nearly  sta. 


tionary  when  the  water  changes  from  its  dead 
state  to  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  or  foaming. 
By  the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  it  would  be 
perfectly  stationary  if  the  density  of  the  float- 
ing ^column  of  water  in  ebullition  were  alike 
from  bottom  to  top ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  iu 
reality,  by  reason  of  the  bubbles  of  steam  en. 
larging  a  little  as  tliey  ascend,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  steam  thrown  up  along  the  sides  of 
the  boiler,  es.ablishing  a  superficial  current 
from  the  sides  to  the  middle.  The  variation 
from  equal  density,  however,  in  the  middle,  is 
not  great,  and  it  is  in  favor  of  the  float's  de- 
scending too  low  when  the  water  foams :  which 
is  on  the  side  of  safety.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  had  communicated,  in  conversation, 
the  principles  of  lhi;$  apparatus,  objected  to 
hollow  floats  ;  that  he  han  often  iu  the  actual 
trial  found  them  unaccountably  to  fill  with  wa- 
ter. 'I'his  result  was  doubtless  occasioned  by 
minute  imperfections  in  the  metal  and  work- 
manship,  which  did  not  manifest  themselves 
until  the  float  became  subject  to  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  boilers,  and  to  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion of  the  water  and  gases.  These  imperfec- 
tions it  may  not  be  easy  wholly  to  avoid  ;  and 
the  objection  led  nUfcjjjp  adopt,  iu  my  proposed 
arrangement,  a  float  entirely  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  would  always  be  emptied  of  water 
by  the  a.sceuding  steam,  and  its  buoyancy  kept 
unimpaired  so  long  as  there  is  occasion  for  its 
action.  4f 

Befcri'  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  remark 
upon  one  mechanical  principle,  which,  if  real, 
possesses  the  greatest  practical  importance 
'I'he  nature  of  the  danger  which  is  to  be  dread- 
ed, in  the  case  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water  in 
the  boiler,  i.«  very  generally  understood— that 
IB,  if  the  water  line  descedds  bflow  the  flues, 
they  become  intensely  heated,  and  when  the 
water,  either  by  ebullition  or  by  injection 
through  the  supply  cock,  again  reaches  the 
incundescent  metal,  an  immense  quantity  of 
vapor  is  immediately  generated,  which  neither 
the  safety  valve  can  discharge,  nor  the  boiler 
^istain.  This  is  a  common  and  satisfactory 
statement,  and  one  which  receives  confirma- 
tion from  the  valuable  experiments  of  Profes- 
sor Johnson,  of  the  FrankUn  Institute.  There 
is,  however,  a  mode  of  action  in  this  vapor,  and 
one  which  may  be,  in  particular  cases,  of  in- 
t^-nse  eflicacy,  that  involves  a  mechanical  effect 
additional  to  those  above  mentioned ;  and  I  em. 
brace  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  men  of  practical  science  in  the  steam  engine, 
to  the  principle  involved,  as  I  do  not  remrm> 
ber  ever  to  have  met  with  it.  It  is  well  known 
that,  if  a  charged  gun  barrel  be  so  loaded  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  the  ball  and 
charge,  the  piece  will  burst  when  fired.  The 
French,  and  I  believe  the  military  rationale  of 
the  fact  is,  that  the  flame,  reverberating  from 
the  ball  back  to  the  charge,  creates  a  more  per. 
feet  and  sudden  inflammation  in  the  chaiMer 
than  would  otherwise  take  place.  But,  although 
this  explanation  does  assign  a  real  cause,  we 
naight  aafc  whether  the  amount  of  gas  thus  sud. 


jdenly  evolved,  can  exceed  that  which  was  pent 
up  in  the  same  chamber,  at  the  proof  of  the 
piece  with  double  or  even  treble  charges,  and 
weight  of  ball  ?  A  more  adequate  cause  might 
be  assigned,  arising  out  of  the  established  prin. 
ciples  of  reaction  :  for  when  inflammation  of 
the^charge  takes  place,  the  whole  volume  of  gas, 
urged  by  a  pressure  equivalent  to  hundreds  of 
atmospheres,  rushes  towards  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece  ;  but  when  it  meets  the  ball,  there  is  a 
sudden  check  in  the  moving  mass,  which  must 
re.act  laterally  upon  the  chamber  in  the  man. 
tier  of  a  shock  or  blow.  The  accumulated  force 
which  the  gaseous  material  has  been  progres. 
sively  receiving  from  its  evolution  to  its  impact 
on  the  ball,  is  brought  to  bear  in  one  instantane. 
ous  impulse  on  the  sides  of  the  piece  which  can- 
not  resist  the  momentum,  and  swells  or  bursts. 
A  most  able  mechaniciai.,  the  same  who  is  en- 
gaged in  conducting  the  gun  factory  of  the  late 
Eli  Whitney,  of  New-Haven,  informed  me,  not 
long  ago,  that,  at  one  period  of  their  inspec- 
tions by  the  United  States'  officer,  more  tiimn 
a  hundred  barrels  were  ruined  by  being  swelled 
or  burst  at  the  chamber,  from  some  cause  most 
inexplicable  to  the  artificers,  till  at  length  they 
made  a  ponderous  .rammer,  to  drive  home  the 
balls  with  most  l^nerring  certainty,  and  Uic 
mysterious  eflfect  was  experienced  no  longer. 
'Now,  to  apply  this  principle  of  force  to  the 
{subject  in  hand,  when,  in  the  ease  supposed, 
,the  water,  by  ebullition  or  by  injection  through 
I  the  supply  cocks,  reaches  the  incundescent 
metal,  not* only  an  immense  volume  of  vapor 
is  suddenly  generated,  but,  being  generated 
within  narrow  Umits,  it  must  rush  on  every 
side  with  great  velocity,  and  reach  the  limits 
of  its  contiuement  with  aecumulated  momrn. 
turn,  and  a  shock  similar  in  kind  (thongh  vast, 
ly  less  in  amomxt)  to  that  experienced  in  the 
case  of  the  gun  bam^l  already  dwelt  upon. 
This  principle  of  force  is  a  reaf  cause  of  rup- 
ture, of  an  unknown  degree  of  efficacy,  and 
Olte  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  prac- 
tioal  men ;  for  it  may  sometimes  occur,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  mode  of  action,  that 
even  without  a  deficiency  of  water,  but  merely 
from  excess  of  steam,  our  present  means  of 
safety  may  become  a  cause  of  explosion  ;  for 
jif  an  overstrained  boiler  were  suddenly  relieved 
jfrom  its  state  of  undue  tension  by  a  hasty  open- 
jing  of  the  escape  valves  in  full,  the  water,  being 
of  high  temperature,  would  fly  into  steam, 
which,  though  not  in  volume  too  excessive  for 
the  boiler  to  bear,  would  certainly  rush  with 
an  upward  motion  to  the  limits  of  the  boiler, 
and  encounter  the  resistance  there  with  a 
shock  which  might  prove  fatal.  In  every  such 
ease  the  escape  valves  shocild  be  opened  very 
gradually.  Thifc  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  accounted  so  mysterious,  thut  boilers 
placed  apart,  and  connected  only  by  the  steam 
eduction  pipes,  manifest  a  sympathy  through 
which,  in  case  of  rapture,  a  second  boiler 
often  follows  the  destiny  of  the  first :  for  ia. 
'stance,  in  the  late  disaster  of  the  New.England, 
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which  was  caused,  it  is  believed,  by  excess  of 
steam,  and  not  by  deficiency  of"  water,  it  can 
not  be  supposed' that  the  two  boilem  were  so 
nicely  matched  in  sirength  that  a  given  pres- 
sufj  in  the  same  instant  «l,i.attered  both  ;  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  when  the  first  exploded, 
and  pressure  was  thus  taken  off  the  second 
through  the  eduction  pip«s,  water  flashed  into 
steam  in  (juantities  equal  to  the  discharge 
through  tlie  vent  opened  through  the  pipes,  and 
met  the  boiler,  already  Strained  to  its  limit,  with 
a  momentum  which  proved  fatal.  This  idea  is 
countenanced  by  the  distinct,  yet  very  contigu- 
ous explosions  of  the  first  and  second  boilers 
in   tlint  unhappy  disaster. 

I  now  ])roceed  to  explain  the  prefixed  figure, 
which  is  intended  to  represent  a  middle  and 
vertical  section  made  longitudinally  through  the 
boiler,  and  safety  apparatus  proposed  and  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  A  B  represent  the 
lowest  admissible  water  line  ;  and  the  dotted 
line,  above,  the  highest.  At  A  is  a  cylindrical 
float,  extcding  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  or,  for  the  uniform  cylinder,  may 
be  substituted  the  two  cylinders  combined  in 
one  float,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  figure  at  A. 
If  this  form  be  adopted,  the  lower  cylin- 
der nmst  lie  wholly  immersed,  when  the 
water  is  free  from  ebulUtion,  and  the  small- 
er must  be  as  much  less  in  cross  area  as  the 
depth  of  immersion  is  less  than  tbe  depth  of 
water,  in  order  to  counteract  the  efl'ects  of  ebul- 
lition. The  float  Avhich  is  adopted  must  be 
open  at  bottom,  to  admit  steam  ;  and  tight  at 
the  top  and  sides.  It  is  to  be  attached  to  a  lev- 
er, A  B,  working  vertically  around  a  fixed  axis 
at  B,  and  carrying  the  slide  D  by  means  of  the 
rod  shown  in  the  figure,  which  must  be  so 
attached  to  the  lever  as  to  allow  a  slight  hori- 
zontal play  at  the  point  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rod.  The  water  line  being  shown  in 
its  lowest  admissible  position,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  if  it  descend  lower,  the  orifice  in  the  sliding 

{)iece  at  D  will  come  into  junction  with  the 
ower  orifice  C,  and  emit  a  puff  of  steam  into 
the  fire  room  ;  and  the  lower  the  water  de- 
scends, the  greater  will  the  quantity  of  steam 
which  is  emitted  become.  But  if  so  much  wa- 
ter be  injected  as  to  raise  the  water  line  above 
the  dotted  line  parallel  to  A  B,  the  orifice  D 
will  come  into  junction  with  the  upper  orifice 
C,  and  steam  will  be  emitted  thence. 

The  subordinate  fixtures  and  arrangements 
there  is  no  necessity  for  explaining.  I  would 
only  add,  that  every  thing  in  this  arrangement, 
of  which  I  am  the  author,  is  at  the  service  of 
every  one  who  can  use  any  part  of  it  to  advan. 
tage.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Alexander  C.Twimno. 


We  annex  the  following  plan,   suggested  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 


The  principle  niay  be  thus  applied : — Place 
the  water  chamber  (C)  either  against  the  boiler, 
or  at  a  distance  on  a  level  with  it.  This  cham. 
ber  must  have  one  valve  (E)  opened  toward  it 
from  th«»  supply  water,  nnd  another  (F)  from  it 
towards  the  boiler,  on  the  principle  of  the  seat 
of  the  Common  force  pump.  By  an  escape- 
ment, or  three-way  cock  (D),  placed  in  a  small 
pipe  (b)  leading  from  a,  the  steam  injtbe  boiler, 
to  the  chamber  the  atmospheric  and  steam 
pressure  may  be  alternated  in  the  chamber,  so 
as  to  allow  the  supply  water  first  to  flow  into 
the  c        ber   through   K,   and    then    from    it 


through  F  to  the  boiler.  No  force  is  required, 
e.vcept  to  work  the  very  small  esrapemcnt  in 
the  alternation  pipe  ;  and  never  while  the  sup- 
ply water  in  A,  and  opemtion  ia  kept  up,  will 
the  water  in  the  boiler  rise  higher  or  sink  low- 
er than  the  line  a,  above  the  level  of  which  the 
chamber  shall  have  capacity  equal  to  the  waste 
during  the  operation,  d  is  a  float  to  prevent 
condensation. 

Or  the  same  result  may  be  produced,  by 
placing  the  chamber  C  something  higher  than 
above  described.  Let  the  water  in  the  supply 
pipe,  reservoir,  or  cold  water  pump.  A,  be  kept 
higher  4han  the  chamber  C,  which  is  furnished 
with  valves,  E  nnd  F,  as  before.  Let  the  en- 
trance  of  the  alternation  pipe  b,  be  exactly  at 
the  water  line  a  in  the  boiler  B.  By  means  of 
the  lever  c,  work  the  double  puppet  valve  D  up 
and  down;  or  provide  any  means  sj  as  alter- 
nately to  shut  the  steam  and  air  out  of  the 
chamber  C.  This  is  all  the  power  required. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  water  in  the  boiler 
should  be  lower  than  a,  the  chamber  would 
pour  in  more  than  the  water,  and  raise  the 
water  to  a ;  but  if  the  water  should  happen  to 
be  higher  than  a,  no  steam  could  pass  through 
b  to  displace  the  water  in  C ;  and  of  course 
there  would  be  no  supply  until  the  water  would 
be  evaporated  down  to  a,  whore  it  would  stand 
for  ever,  provided  tbe  supply  water  in  A,  and 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  D,  were  continued. 
When  the  steam  is  down,  the  boiler  might  be 
filled  through  E  and  F. 

If  the  chamber  C  were  placed  in  the  common 
condenser,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
escape  steam,  the  necessary  supply  of  water, 
and  ao  more,  would  be  heatfid. 

One  apparatus  will  supply  any  number  of 
connected  boilers  ;  but  should  one  be  attached 
to  each  boiler,  and  the  boilers  unconnected,  a 
boat  might  be  ever  so  much,  or  ever  so  long 
listed,  without  a  possibility  of  the  water  being 
more  exhausted  in  one  than  in  another  ;  and  no 
more  sediment  would  be  collected  in  one  boiler 
than  in  anotfier.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  were 
each  boiler  furnished  with  a  valve  in  the  steam 
pipe,  openingjtoward  the  cylinder,  th«  follow 
ing  benefits  would  be  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment. A  weak  boiler  or  flue  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  strain  of  an  accidetal  sur 
charge  of  steam  in  another.  Should  a  sur- 
charge happen  in  one  boiler,  it  would  occupy 
the  whole  safety  valve  for  its  relief.  Should 
one  boiler  burst,  or  a  flue  in  one  collapse,  the 
others  would  not  be  affected  by  it,  and  not  a 
stroke  of  the  engine  would  be  lost,  but  the 
remaining  boilers  would  continue  to  work  the 
engine  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  unless  the 
bed  were  deranged.  Were  one  boiler  to  burst, 
that,  and  that  only,  would  exert  its  power  to 
destroy  the  boat  and  crew,  and  to  derange  the 
bed  :  whereas  by  the  present  system,  the  force 
of  aU  is  exerted  by  an  accident  in  one.  The 
above  results  might  be  obtained  from  one  sup- 
plying apparatus,  having  a  branch  pipe  with  a 
valve  F  and  stop  cock,  runing  into  each  boiler, 
for  its  separate  supply. 


On  increasing  the  FaciUtie$  for  Transporta- 
tion by  Water.     By  John  N.  Pohkroy.     To 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Railroad  Journal. 
Sir, — Although  my  acquaintance  with  you  is 
very  limited,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty 
I  take  in  addressing  you.     My  profession    ne. 
cessarily  occupies  a  great  portion  of  my  time 
and  attention  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  progress  of  improvements  which  are 
going  on  at   such  an  astonishing  rate  in  our 
cwuntry.     The    wonderful  |facilities   for   rapid 
I  transportation  afforded  by  the  introduction  ot 
railroads,  and  its  vast  superiority,  in  velocity  at 
I  least,  to  the  modes  of  transportation  on  the  na- 
itural   water   communications   throughout   (he 
.country,  could  uot  but  excite  the  inquiry — "  Is 
jit  true,  then,  that  the  various  rivers  and  arms 
'of  the  sea,  which  intersect  the  fkce  of  tbe  earth. 


and  which  have  been  heretofore  considered  as 
great  highways  for  the  convenience  of  man,  aiid 
designed  as  such — is  it  true  that  the  progress  of 
improvement  is  to  prove  these  but  obstaelet, 
rather  than  facilities  .'"  The  present  superio- 
rity of  the  railroad  system  wotild  seem  to  indi- 
cate  an  afliirmative  answer  to  this  question  ;  but 
a  reflecting  mind  would  be  unwilling  to  admit 
it,  ariit  would  he  led  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  the  apparent  superiority,  and  would,  at  all 
evetrts,  be  induced  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  man. 
rnthe^han  his  Maker.  What,  then,  is  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  pass  with  equal  (orwitH 
greater)  facility  and  velocity  through  the  water, 
as  on  the  railroad  ?  It  is  doubtless,  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  on  account  of  the  law  of  resistance 
to  motion  in  fluids  :  can  that  be  obviated  1  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  ean,  and  will  be.  Howl 
This  leads  me  ^  the  object  of  this  letter,  which 
is  to  describe  a  plan  which  I  have  invented  for 
tliat  purpose,  and  as  kyour  opinion,  and,  through 
you,  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  of  whom,  I 
think,  you  must  number  many  among  your 
friends  or  acquaintances.  It  appears  to  me  to 
obviate  the  diflUculty  above  referred  to;  but  is 
the  plan  practicable  ;  or  are  there  insuperable 
practicable  objections  to  it  ?  In  order  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  plan  above  mentioiied,  or 
machine,  1  may  as  well  describe  the  one  which 
I  have  made  ;  first  premising  that  the  object  is 
to  have  the  sustaining  part  of  the  vessel  the 
part  which  moves  and  gives  motion.  The 
machine  which  I  have  made  is  composed,  ficst* 
of  25  tin  cylinders,  8  inches  long,  2  inches  in 

diameter,  with  caps  at  each  end,  water-tight, 
and  a  pivot  also  in  c  ach  end,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cap  or  head,  say  a  half  inch  in  length. 
These  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
chain,  composed  of  narrow  strips  of  tin,  having 


G 


holes  at  each  end,  and  placed  on  the  pivots,  so 
that  the  cylinders  nearly  touch  each  other,  not 


quite  ;  and  so  that  the  cylinders  can  revolve 
on  the  pivots  without  interfering.  These 
cylinders,  thus  connected  at  each  end,  are  made 
to  enclose  the  hull,  or  boat,  which  is  (as  1  have 


made  it  for  experiment)  a  frame  about  18  inche.'ii 
long,  8^  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  in  height  or 
thickness,  and  so  turned  at  each  end  as  to  ad. 
mit  an  easy  path  for  the  cylinders,  and  also  so 
that  the  cylinders  may  strike  the  water  i^l,a 
proper  direction.  There  is  a  flange  on  the 
exterior  edge,  or  circumference  of  the  frame,  to 
prevent  the  cylinders  from  rolling  off.  It  will 
now  be  perceived,  I  think,  that  a  force  exert- 
ed on  the  pivots  in  the  same  direction,  on  any 
one  or  more  of  the  cylinders,  that  it  will  give 
motion  to  the  whole,  and  when  placed  in  the 
water,  the  machine,  sustained  by  the  buoyancy 
of  the  cylinders,  must  move  as  fast  ahead  as 
the  cylinders  pass  through  the  water  to  the 
stern.  This  power  in  my  machine  is  applied 
to  the  pivots  of  the  cylinders  by  two  wheels,  on 
a  shaft,  which  passes  transversJy  through  the 
machine,  and  plays  on  gudgeons  at  each  end — 
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th«  wheels  adapted  by  cogs  to  act  on  the  pivots, 
and  the  shaft  turned  by  a  spring. 

Now,  what  are  tlie  practical  objections  to  the 
above  ?  I  admit  the  first  impression  must  be 
uhfavorable— it  is,  as  a  water-craft,  entirely 
unique  ;  but,  appearances  aside,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  vessel  on  this  construction  cannot 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  itself  in 
rough  water  without  being  too  heavy  to  derive 
the  benefit  proposed  from  the  cylinders.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  form  of  the  huU  is  well 
adapted  fur  strength,  without  much  weight.  As 
to  the  cylinders,  it  is  more  doubtful.  ^Jiave 
supposed  a  vessel  made  of  about  lO^Teet  in 
length*  and  30  feet  broad,  10  feet  high  between 
the  tyro  Hoors,  having  60  cylinders  or  barrels, 
each  30  feet  long,  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  having 
25  barrels,  say,  in  the  water,  which  would  be 
about  the  number.  Now,  25  of  these  barrels, 
entirely  immersed,  would  sustain  450  tons ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  vessel  complete  of 
this  construction  and  size  might  be  made  cunsi. 
derably  within  the  limits  ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  from  its  mode  of  progression,  it 
would  not  conflict  with  rough  water,  as  ordi- 
nary vessels  do,  as  the  impinging  cylinders 
would  rather  •  nullify''  than  make  war  with  the 
opposing  element.  Would  it  not  be  top-heavy, 
and  careen  1  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
made  sufficiently  broad  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
Would  it  not  be  incommodious  ?  I  should 
judffe  not,  but  the  reverse,  as  the  rooms  might  be 
made  square,  high,  and  with  sufficient  windows 
at  the  sides  ;  and  I  see  no  objection  to  having 
guards,  a  deck  fore  and  aft  the  cylinders,  and 
a  promenade  deck  over  the  cyUnders.  Would 
it  require  more  power  to  produce  a  given 
velocity  than  ordinary  steamboats  1  I  think 
very  far  less  ;  but  the  cylinders,  which  are  in 
the  water,  would  be  much  impeded  in  their 
revolutions  (which  must  be  rapid)  by  the  water. 
If  this  he  a  difficulty,  it  may  be  avoided  by 
wheels  on  the  pivots,  or  gudgeons  of  the  cylin- 
ders, which  should  sustain  the  cylinders  and 
revolve  on  their  axes,  leaving  the  cylinders  to 
pass  the  water  without  revolving. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  nullified 
all  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the  prac 
ticability  of  the  above  plan.  What  I  have  said 
is  by  way  of  suggestion:  and  having  had  the 
subject  on  my  mind  for  two  or  three  years,  I  am 
anxious  to  relieve  myself,  by  getting  the  opinion 
of  experimental  and  scientific  mechanics,  as  to 
its  practicability  and  probable  utility.  The  same 
principle,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  may  be  applied 
to  railroad  cars  with  many  advantages. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 
..-i;;,  John  N.  Pomeroy. 


Report  of  Walter  Gwvn.v,  Esq.,  Engineer,  to  the 
Pretideat  and  Directors  of  the  rortamouth  and  Ro- 
anoke Railroad  Company. 

[Ck>ntinued  from  page  24.] 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  having  been  ad- 
verted to,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  described,  I  have 
next  to  submit  to  you  the  probable  oo«t  of  the  railroad. 

The  gradation  on  diviaion  1,  from  Portsmouth  to 
Suffolk,  is  finished,  a  portion  of  the  road  has  been 
laid,  and  nearly  all  of  the  timbers  delivered.  It  is 
contemplated  to  complete  it  in  the  course  of  the  win. 
ter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring.  On  this  section  of 
th«  road,  the  Dismal  Swamp  is  encountered  and  suc- 
ce^fully  Grossed;  krge  ditches  were  dug,  which 
sufficiently  drained  and  furnished  materials  for  thte 
■ubstratum  of  the  road-bed,  and  this  covered  with  sand 
to  the  depth  of  a  font  or  more,  formed  at  once  a.durable 
and  unyielding  foundation  for  the  snperstructure. 
Capt.  Croset'8  estimate  of  «90,563,  for  this  portion  of 
the  work,  will  prove  more  than  adequate;  the  cost 
wiU  not  exceed  t75,000;  which  will  be  for 

Division  I.— Fr  im  PorUmoiUh  to  SufTolk— 17  mile.. 
At  94411  76  per  mUe,  $7S,000 

Divisio.N  IL— From  .Main  Slree^  in  Suffolk,  to  Station 
290-10  mites. 
Excavation— 108,923  cubic  yards,  at  91  cents 

per  yard,  ilO.347  &S 

Embanknienl— 128,213        "  at  10  cents,     12,821  30 

finir  btone  DtHins,  ]  OQO 

Abutmem  at  Smiths  Branch,  including  Bridgw,    4',a00 
•IX  rnm  Bhdgea,  600 


One  hundnxl  and  sixty  loos  iron,  at  $45  par  ton,  T,200 

Six  Tons  of  Spikes,  ai  tl98  JKr  ton,  1,188 
Splicing  Plates,  at  f  15  per  mile,  150 

105,600  lineal  ft.  heart  pine  Rail*,  $50  p.  l.OW  ft,  5,280 

10,560  Sills,  at  50  cent*  p«r  Sill,  5,280 
21,120  Oak  Wedges,  at  31  cento  per  wedgp,  739  20 

Carpenter's  work,  Horse-path,  &c.,  $704  per  mite,  7,040,' 


<.>'.:■  Total,        $55,846  18 

Divisio.-v  ni.— From  Station  290  to  Station  525,  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  Blackwater — %  miles. 
Excavation— 90,849  cubic  yards,  9  cents  p.  yd.  $8,17G  41 
Embankment— 82,358        "  101        "  8.647  59 

20  Triisw  Bridges,  1,500 

Stone  abiitmenti),  Pier  <fe  Bridge  acroiM  Blackwater  9,500 
1 44  Tons  of  1  ron,  at  $45  per  ton,  6,4S0 

Spikes,  at  $1 18  80  per  M.,  1,069  20 

Splicing  Plntps,  at  $15  per  mile,  135 

95,040  lineal  ft.  heart  pine  Kails,  $47  per;i,000  ft.  4,466  88 
9,504  Sills,  at  40  cents,  3,801  60 

19,003  Wedges,  at  31  cents,  665  28 

Carpenters'  work.  Horse-path,  &c.,  $704  p.  mile,  6,336 


Total,        $50,777  96 

Division  IV. — From  the  Blackwater  to  Station  672,  on 

the  W<;st  Imnk  of  the  Nottoway — 5  milvs,  2275  feet.   

Excavation — 12,375  cubic  vards,  9  cento  p.  yard,  $1,1 13~?5 
Embankment— 60,735        "         101  "  6,377  17 

Stone  abutments.  Pier  it  Bridge  over  Nottoiway,  11,100 
87  Tons  Iron,  $45  per  ton,  3,915 

Spikes,  at  $1 18  80  cents,  per  mils,  1  r-i  ^  ••.-.  645  08 

Splicing  plates,  $15  "  81  45 

57,350  lineaf  feet  heart  pine  Rails,  $47  ]       2695  45 

5,735  Sills,  at  37  cento,  2121  95 

11,468  Wedges,  at  3  i  cento,  401  38 

Carpanlers"  work.  Horse-path,  &c.,  $704  per  mile,  3823  20 


Total,         $32,274  43 
Division   V. — From  the  Nottoway  to  Cypress  Bridge 
Koad — 4  miles,  1665  feet. 
Excavation— 46,931  cubic  yards,  m  9  cento,      .$4,223  79 
Embaiikm3nt— 45,202  "  10      "  4,520  20 

69  Ton.«  of  Iron,  at  $45  per  ton,  3,105 

Spikes,  at  $118  80  per  mile, .  512  02 

Splicing  plates    at  $15     "  64  65 

4.5,5.')0  fineal  ft.  heart  vine  Rails,  $47  p.  1.000  ft.  2,140  »> 


4,-555  Sills,  at  40  eeni.-»,  1,822 

9.110  Wetlges,  at  Zk  cents,  318  85 

Carpenters'  work.  Horse-path,  &c.,  $704  per  mile,  3,034  24 

Total,        $19,-741  60 


Division  VI. — From   Cypress '.Bridge  Road  to  Buck 
Horn  Run— 9  milss,  3000  feet. 

Excavation— 9  >,069  cubic  yds.  9i  cts.  p.  yd. 
Embankm-nt-^2,516        "  10        |" 

153  Tons  o(  Iron,  at  $45  per  ton,  A 

Spikes,  at  $118  80  per  M.,  ./J- 

Splicing  plates,  at  $15, 
1 10,010  lineal  fl.  heart  pine  rails,  $47  p.  1000  ft., 
10,101  Sills,  at  40  cento, 
20,208  Wedges,  at  31  cent*. 


$9,126  55 
9,251  60 
6,885 
1,135  72 

143  40 
4,748  88 
4,041  CO 

707  28 


Carpenters'  Work,  Horse-path,  &c.  $704  p.  mile,   6,730  24 

Total,        $42,770  27 

Division  VII. — From  Buckhomptim  to  Station  1,146, 
on  tb«  West  bank  of  the  Meberrin — 4  miles,  70  feet. 

Excavation— 12,411  cubic  yards,  at  9  cento,      $1,116  99 
Embankment — 46,143  "  10  cents. 

Stone  abutmente,  Bridge  and  Pier  across  the 

Meherrin, 
Truss  Bridge  across  Buckhom'  Run, 
64  Tons  of  Iron,  at  $45  per  ton. 
Spikes,  at  $118  80  per  M., 
Splicing  plates,  at  $15, 

42,3i^  lineal  ft.  heart  pine  Rails,  at  $47  per  1000, 
4,238  Sills,  at  40  cents,  , 

8,476  Wedges,  at  31  cento. 


4,614  30 
14,500 

lao 

2,880 

476  73 
60 
1.991  86 
1,695  20 

396  66 


9,428  Wedges,  at  31, 

Carpenters'  Work.  Hoi 


329  *t8 
'arpemera'Wurk,  Horse-pajh,  Ac.  $704  p  oule,  3,139  84 


Total, 

Division  X.— From  the  .'^umiiut  to   the 
miles,  4,700  fret. 

Excavation— 11,460  cubic  vards.  at  9  c-enC.-., 

Lmbarikment— 117,978         '"         ul   10  i«iU8, 

Truwt  Bridges  and  .Stone  Drains,  ,    ■ 

126  Tons  o\l  Uon,  at  *15  per  loo,     .  i 

Spikel^  *]  18  80  o»-r  mile, 

Sbhcing  plates,  fl.*!    " 

83,330  lineal  S-ei  heart  pin#>HsiL,  $45  per  IflOOft.,  3,74y  4o 

8,;t;t2  Sillft,  at  40  (•<«iiiH,  3,332  Hil 

J6,6G4  VVedges,  at  3i  «ents,  961  24 

Larpcniers'  Work,  Ilorse-jiath,  Ac,  $704  p.  mile,  5,5.54  66 


$23,023  05 
Roaiioke — 7 

$9,941  40 

11,797  80 

1,100 

.       5,670  ■ 

937  33 

11&  3.S 


Total.  $42,784  88 

Siunmary  of  the  estimates  of  Exca\atiun,  Enihai4iiient, 

Bridges  and  Super^:t^lctu^p.         ^  .  . 
Divi.-iion 


1. 

17 

miles. 

$75,000  00 

11. 

10 

4i 

■   1  . 

5.1,846  18 

Hi. 

9 

(A 

.50.777  96 

IV. 

5 

•  1 

2275  fret. 

32,274  43 

V. 

4 

«t 

1655     " 

19,741  60 

VI. 

9 

•4 

3000     « 

42,770  27 

Vll. 

4 

44 

70     "     •     ; 

30..567  .74 

VIll. 

5 

*• 

1570    •' 

32,347  67 

IX. 

4 

44 

2450     " 

2.1,023  05 

X. 

4 

44 

4700    "         P 

42,784  88 

59 


5160 


9405,138  78 


Add  for  contingr-noies,  supehntenden'v,  ku»d 
damages  rln  extension  of  the  Roa<l  to  lh'« 
wharvcK  in  Portsmouth,  warehouses,  shop.-^, 
water-stations,  passing  places,  Ac.  $69.%€  22 

Total  amount, 


Carpenters '~ Work,  Horse-path,  Ac,  $^4  p.  mile,  2^16 

Total,        $30,3C7  74 

Division  VIII.— From  the   Meberrin   to  Station  1288 

—5  miles,  1570  feet.  j 

Excavation — 77,447  cubic  yards,  at  9  cento. 


$475,000 » 

The  foregoing  aggregate  amount,  it  is  believed,  em- 
■ibraces  every  item  of  expenditure  that  is  likely  to  occur- 
The  increased  demand  for  labor,  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  commencement  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Improvement,  and  other  works  contemplated 
in  Virijinia  and  North  Carolina,  is  die  only  contingency 
that  can  affect  the  cost  of  this  road.  This  I  have  en- 
deavored to  provide  for,  by  estimating  the  amount  of 
work  a*  exhibited  on  the  profile  ;  notwithstanding  I  am 
confident  that  the  line  is  susceptible  of  modiiicatiaDs, 
|by  which  the  amount  of  excavation  and  embankment 
inay  be  materially  lessened,  and  the  grade  and  dircc- 
jtion  at  the  same  time  considerably  improved. 
i  I  am  unable,  at  this  time,  to  form  any  correct  csti. 
'mate  of  the  revenue  likely  to  be  derived  as  a  return  for 
;the  capital  expended.  It  may,  however,  be  expected, 
.that  I  should  offer  a  few  general  remai-ke  on  a  subject 
jof  so  much  importance.  The  direct  communication 
Iwhicli  this  railway,  in  connection  witn  the  CIm  sapeakc 
fBay,  and  the  French  Town  and  Newcastle  railroad, 
offers  between  the  northern  and  southern  citici*,  the 
|speed,  comfort,  and  perfect  safety,  with  which  pas- 
sengers can  be  conveyed  through  this  route,  must  cer- 
tainly secure  to  this  company  a  considerable  revenue. 
The  favorable  point  selected  for  the  termination  of  this 
road  on  the  Roanoke — the  profmble  prolongation  of* 
railroad  from  Weldon,  southwardly,  by  the  enterpriz- 
ing  citizens  of  North  Carolina — the  certainty  that  to 
Weldon,  as  a  place  of  deposite,  the  hea\'y  and  profita- 
ble products  of  that  country,  and  of  the  valley  of  the 
Roanoke,  must  go — tbt-ncc,  mast  prof ;  bly  finding 
their  way  on  your  railroad  to  Norfolk,  jusi.fy  the  most 
sanguine  calculations  of  considerable  and  lasting  re- 
venue to  your  Company. 

The  import.uice  of  this  coinmimication  to  the  whole 
district  of  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  cspt- 
ciolly  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 

I  have  the  honor  to  l>e^  gentlemeii,  v^ery  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  * 

Waltb«  Gwyvjf,  Engineer.    ; 


Embankment — 113,927  cubic  )'anls,  at  10  cento. 

Truss  Bridges, 

86  Tons  of  Iron,  at  $45  per  ton. 

Spikes,  at  $118  80  per  M., 

Splicing  plates,  at  $15, 

55,940  lineal  fl.  heart  pine  Rails,  at  $45  p.  1000  ft.,  2,517  30 

5,594  Sills,  at  40  cento,  2,237  60 

11,188  Wedges,  at  31  conts,     ■  391  58 

Carpenters'  Work,  Horse>path,  Ac.,  $704  p.  mile,  3,754  66 


$6,970  23 
11,392  70 

500 
3,870 
633  60 
80 


Total,        $38,347  67 

Division  IX.— From  Station  1288  to  Station  1406,  on 
the  Summit — 4  mRes,  2450  feet. 

Excnvntion — 67,531  cubic  yds.,  at  9  cento  per  yd.  $6,077  79 
Embankment— .'16.768      "      at  10        "  5,676  86 

71  Tons  of  Inwi,  at  $45  |>er  ton,  3,195 

Spikes,  at  »118  80  per  M.,  529  84 

Splicing  Pthtes,  A  $15,  66  90 

7,140  Uneal  ft.  heart  pine  Rails,  $45  per  1000  ft.,  8,121  30i 
,714  Sills,  «t  40  cents,  1,885  60J 


•■.t; 


\ 


The  8t(M-k  of  the  Liverpool  and  Mancliestf  r 
Railroad  (-onipany  sold  in  London  on  the  19th 
of  lUoveuiber  at  jC190  per  share,  XlOO  origi- 
nal cost.  '     ^i;    •.  •        . 

The  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railroad  Company 
are  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  formation  oi'  their 
line  of  way  from  Stsnhoj>c  to  South  Sliields. 
TUey  have  engaged  to  perfect  their  splendid 
undertaking  by  forming  branchy  from  below 
Bolden  to  Monkwearmouth  and  Heworth  ;  the 
latter  will  join  tl>e  intended  continuation  of  the 
Carlifde  Railway,  affordijig  a  cotnnninicatinti 
between  Carlisle,  St»ulK>pe,  the  Hartlepool 
Railway,  Monkweturmoutb,  Gateshead,  and 
South  Shields. — [Tync  Mercury.] 


•.  » --i*-rr,-»-?i ■*•'.«*'  r  ;»-1»iri,a 
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[From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
State  of  Manufactures  in  America — Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  James  Kempson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Cotton  Martufacturer.  [From  the 
Factory  Comniissioucrs'  Report  in  Great 
Britain.] 

Most  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  have 
Iieard  of  the  struggle  that  has  been  going 
on  between  capitalists  in  England  and  the 
friends  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  that  country,  parti- 
cularly of  those  who  have  not  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  are  in  fact  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  most  slaves  in  tmy  part  of  the 
world.  The  philanthropists  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  commission 
of  inquiry,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, regulating  the  hours  of  work  in  facto- 
ries for  all  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  we  believe.  That  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  oj 
Incurables,  (the  Lords,)  as  they  have  been 
HO  well  termed,  thought  fit  to  reject  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Mr. 
Kempson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  examined,  and 
his  testimony  we  now  insert,  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  perused  with  feelings  of  pride 
by  all  our  readers. 

With  what  extent  of  manufactures  have 
you  been  conversant  in  America  ? — I  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing manufactures  in  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ing states. 

What  number  of  workmen  do  you  employ 
in  your  manufactory  ? — About  four  hundred. 

VVhat  is  the  lowest  age  of  persons  in 
your  employment  ?     None  under  nine. 

Have  you  many  about  nine  years  of  age  ? 
— We  have  a  great  many  between  nine  and 
twelve.  About  one-fifleenth  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  United  States  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

What  is  the  utmost  extent  of  your  daily 
working  hours  ? — The  actual  number  of' 
working  hours  averages  throughout  the  year| 
twelve  hours  of  actual  work  ;  at  some  sea- 1 
sons  it  is  nearly  fourteen,  and  at  others  it  isj 
little.more  than  ten.  ! 

Is  the  labor  for  fourteen  hours  often  con-j 
tinuous  for  many  successive  days  1 — We  j 
'-hange  the  period  by  the  light.  We  never 
light  up  in  the  mornings,  nor  in  the  evenings, 
from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  20th'  o{  Sep- 
tember ;  and  from  the  20th  of  September  to 
the  20th  of  March  following,  we  work  until! 
eight  o'clock  of  the  evening.  j 

Do  the  children  work  during  the  whole  j 
hours  of  work  ? — Yes  ;  we  never  make  any 
difference  on  account  of  age. 

Have  any  complaints  been  made  in  «lhe 
United  States  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  ex- 
tent  of  labor  for  children? — There  have 
been  newspaper  complaints,  originating  pro- 
bably from  the  workmen  who  came  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States  ;  but  among  our 
workmen  there  is  no  desire  to  have  the  hours 
of  labor  shortened,  since  they  see  that  it 
will  necessarily  be  aocompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  wages. 

,  What  proportion  i»f  the  porsotis  employed 
are  natives  of  the  United  States? — Through- 
out  New-EngUnd,  which  ftre  coneidefod  the 
tnanufacturing  stdici)  abova  eight*t«nthii  of 


the  persons  employed  are  natives  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States. 

Are  many  of  the  remaining  two-tenihs 
English  workmen  ? — The  greater  portion  oi 
them  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not 
like  to  take  English  workmen  in  the  New- 
England  factories. 

Why  do  they  not  fike  the  English  work- 
men ? — Because  they  arc  su  dissipated  and 
so  discontented. 

Is  this  their  general  character  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ? — Yes  ;  after  they  have  been 
some  time  in  the  country,  they  are  noted  as 
the  greatest  drunkards  we  have.  The  whole- 
sale  price  of  whiskey  is,  with  us,  nine  pence 
per  gallon,  and  they  appear  not  to  be  able 
to  overcome  the  tenjptation.  Our  own  work- 
men arc  better  educated,  and  more  intelligent, 
and  more  moral,  and  refrain  more  from  sen. 
sual  indulgence. 

How  does  the  discontent  of  the  English 
workmen,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  usual- 
ly manifest  itself? — In  the  workmen  becom- 
ing masters,  in  strikes,  and  demands  for  wa- 
ges, almost  always  ill-considered,  with  which 
the  master  cannot  comply,  and  which  griev. 
ously  interfere  with  his  commercial  opera- 
tions  ;  their  ignorant  expectations  generate 
ill  will  and  hostility  towards  the  masters. 

Are  no  jealousies  entertained  by  the  Ame- 
rican workmen  towards  their  masters  ? — In 
America  we  never  hear  the  word  master; 
they  usually  speak  of  the  manufacturer  by 
name,  or  as  their  employer,  and  view  him 
rather  as  a  tradesman  to  whom  they  dispose 
of  their  labor,  than  as  a  person  having  a  hos- 
tile interest.  There  are  no  jealousies  be- 
tween American  masters  and  workmen,  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  appear  to  prevail 
between  the  English  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

Are  there  no  combinations  to  keep  up  wa- 
ges in  America  ? — None  amongst  the  Ame- 
rican cotton  manufacturers. 

Are  there  no  combination  laws  ? — None. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  state  of 
things  among  the  American  workmen  1 — To 

their  superior  education,  to  their  moral  in- 
struction, and  to  their  temperate  habits. 

Have  you  any  national  system  of  educa- 
tion ? — We  have  public  schools,  supported 
partly  by  state  funds,  and  partly  by  bequests. 
\11  children  have  the  privilege  of  attending. 

Do  they,  in  point  of  fact,  very  generally 
attend  in  the  manufacturing  states  ? — They 
universally  attend  ;  and  I  think  that  infor- 
ination  is  more  universally  diffused  through 
the  villages  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  New-Eiigla«(l  states,  than  amongst  any 
other  community  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge.  '  •  -  ■ 

What  is  the  general  view  taken  of  these 
schools  by  the  ni-inufarMirera  and  persons  of 
wealth  in  America? — From  their  experience 
they  deem  them  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  They  are  encou- 
raged by  the  state  governments  and  all  the 
leading  persons  of  the  stale. 

How  do  the  children  whom  tliey  employ 
obtain  education  ? — The  manufacturers  are 
always  anxious  that  the  children  should  nb- 
sent  themselves  from  the  manufactory  duriijg 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year  to  attend  tl»c 
schools.  Tlie  manufacturer  very  frequently 
suggests  to  the  parents  the  necessity  of  the 
children  being  taken  to  school.  The  send- 
ing the  child  to  school  is  gonorally  an  incon- 
venience to  the  manufactuicr. 

Is  the  inconvenience  of  the  children  going 
to  school  such  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro. 


djctio!!  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does  increase  the 
cost  of  production.  The  only  inconve* 
niencc  is  in  the  trouble  of  getting  other 
bauds.  We  think  the  advantage  of  their 
being  educated  more  than  counterbalances 
that  trouble. 

VVhat  is  the  nature  of  this  national  educa> 
tion  ? — It  consists  in  reading,  writing,  arith> 
metic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

Do  the  workmen  read  much  ' — Yes ;  we 
have  frequently  a  difficulty  in  keeping  books 
out  of  the  hands  of  some  of  them  when  they 
should  be  engaged  in  their  work. 

What  sort  of  books  do  they  usually  read  t 
— Voyages  and  travels  are  the  most  favorite 
reading  with  them.  They  are  also  great 
readers  of  newspapers,  and  some  of  the 
workmen  take  two  or  three. 

Then  what  is  the  cost  of  each  newspa- 
per ? — Less  than  2d. 

What  wages  do  you  usually  give  ? — Wc 
employ  them  by  the  year.  A  person  ten 
years  old  would  get  3s.  a  week  ;  a  person 
twelve  years  old,  4s.  a  week  ;  fourteen  years, 
5s.  ;  g^sixteen,  6s.  ;  eighteen,  8s.  Those 
more  advanced  in  years  would  earn  10s. 
The  smaller  children  in  the  carding  room 
are  those  who  earn  3s.  a  week  ;  those  at- 
tending the  drawing  frames  earn  from  5«.  to 
6s.  ;  those  who  attend  the  roving  frames 
earn  8s.  a  week  ;  girls  attending  the  thros- 
tlc-frames  earn  from  jjs.  to  8s.  ;  machine 
mrikers  earn  about  5s.  a  day ;  mule  spin- 
ners earn  about  5s.  a  day  ;  overlookers  earn 
from  5s.  to  6s.  a  day  ;  assistant  overlookers 
from  Ss.  to  4s.  a  day. 

What  do  the  men  pay  for  board  when 
they  board  with  families  ? — From  6s.  to  78. 
per  week. 

What  do  young  women  pay  ? — Five  shil- 
lings per  week. 

And  children  ? — They  generally  board 
with   their  parents. 

What  is  the  description  of  fare  usually 
obtained  by  the  American  workmen? — Near- 
ly the  same  articles  as  those  used  by  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  They  have  as  much  meat 
as  they  wish  twice  a  day ;  they  have  fruit 
pies  at  every  meal ;  in  short,  as  I  have  sta- 
ted before  a  committee  ol*  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  paid  eight  shillings  a  week 
for  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  live  as 
well  as  I  could  live  in  equal  lodgings  in  a 
village  in  England  for  two  pounds  a  week. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  effects  be- 
tween fourteen  and  ten  hours'  work  on  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed,  so  far  as 
you  have  observed  in  America? — When 
they  wonkod  twelve  hours,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  103'',  and  they  were  then  more  un- 
healthy than  when  they  were  working  twelve 
(hours  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  I  believe  that 
those  who  were  in  the  mill  enjoyed  better 
health,  both  during  summer  and  winter,  than 
those  who  worked  at  agricultural  employ- 
ments, or  than  those  who  were  idle.  I  state 
this  from  my  own  observation.  I  resided  at 
the  house  of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had 
the  practice  of  most  of  the  persons  who 
were  employed  at  the  mill,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  those  who  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  my  own  observation  was  corroborated 
by  his  reports,  as  to  the  sickness  prevalent. 
Thus  I  received  my  impression  of  the  su- 
perior  healthiness  of  those  engaged  in  the 
factor}'. 

Are  the  American  children  stronger  or 
weaker  than  the  children  of  the  English  ope* 
ratives? — The  youngest  American  childt^n 
arci  I  think,  rather  the  strongest*     Since  No* 
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Tember  last  I  have  been  engaged  iu  visiting 
the  manufactories  here,  and  I  should  say, 
that,  on  the  wljole,  the  children  are  rather 
stronger  in  America  than  they  are  here. 

Would  you  call  the  English  manufactur- 
ing  children,  as  a  body,  wihealthy  ? — No  ;  I 
should  almost  think  they' arc  as  healthy  as 
the  children  in  the  agricultural  districts.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  children  of  a  factory 
in  a  village  usually  look  better  than  the  chiU 
dren  of  a  factory  in  ii  town.  I  should  think 
this  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  diflrer* 
ence  of  the  resid*<nces  in  the  villages  as 
compared  with  the  rssidences  in  the  towns, 
where  they  appear  to  work  longer  hours. 

Does  your  experience  in  America  of  the 
short  as  compared  with  the  long  hours,  enable 
vou  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  proba- 
ble effects  upon  the  health  or  comforts  of  the 
workmen  of  a  reduction  of  the  working 
hours  to  ten  in  this  country  ? — The  climate 
is  so  different  that  1  can  form  no  judgment. 
The  lonj^est  hours  of  our  work  arc  during 
periods  of  the  most  oppressive  heat. 

Do  the  children  attend  school  at  any  par- 
ticular period  ? — No  ;  they  attend  during  one 
period  as  much  as  another. 

Do  they  select  the  times  of  the  long  or 
of  the  short  hours  ? — I  do  not  tliink  tliey 
make  any  selection  as  to  the  houraf  of  work. 
If  they  selected  the  time  of  the  long  hours 
they  would  have  the  night- work  of  the  win- 
ter. They  would,  I  think,  jis  soon  have  the 
longpr  hours  of  the  summer  to  avoid  night- 
worn. 

.  What  is  the  nature  of  vour  manufacture  ? 
— Spinning  and  weaving  coarse  yarn. 

Is  any  of  it  for  exportation  ? — ^^Yes. 

To  what  markets  ? — South  America,  West 
and  East  Indian  markets. 

Do  you  find  that  you  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  British  manufactures  of  a  si- 
milar kind  in  the  same  markets  ? — Yes ;  al- 
though we  labor  under  some  disadvantages 
that  you  do  not. 

What  disadvantages  ? — One  of  our  disad- 
vantages  is,  that  in  the  East  India  markets 
we  have  to  pay  a  duty  which  you  do  not 
pay ;  and  we  have  to  pay  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  advance,  which  is  considerably 
higher  tllan  you  have  to  pay.  A  further 
disadvantage  we  labor  under  is,  that  where- 
as a  large  proportion  of  your  manufacturers 
export  their  goods  direct,  and  are  therefore 
not  subject  to  any  commission  on  the  ship- 
ment, our  manufacturers  never  export  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  shipping  mer- 
chant starts  with  a  commission  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  price  which  the  manufacturer 
receives. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  charge  of  five  per  cent,  commission 
to  which  the  article  is  subject  prior  to  ship- 
ment ? — The  manufacturer  sends  his  goods 
to  a  commission  merchant  at  the  shipping 
ports,  who  receives  five  per  cent,  for  selling 
and  guaranteeing. 

And  notwithstanding  these  draw  backs  you 
can  maintain  the  competition  with  us? — 
Yes  ;  and  not  so  only,  but  are  gaining  ground 
upon  you,  and  have  already  excluded  vou 
from  some  markets. 

From  what  markets  ?— Some  of  the  Mex- 
ican and  South  American.     Several  of  our 
largest   establishments   have  large  contracts 
pending  for  a  long  time  forward  for  those- 
markets,  at   prices  which  would  not  give  a 
fair  return  to  the  Brittsh  manufacturer,  but; 
are  rery  profitable  to  our  manufacturers.       | 
,    Yqu  say  this  from  having  ascertained,  du» 


ring  your  visit  to  Manchester  and  other  ma-, 
nufacturing  districts  in  this  country,  the  cx-j 
act  state  of  the  relative  prices  ? — Yes.  j 

What  are  the  present  relative  prices  ofi 
yam, — for  instance,  of  No.  16  ? — No.  lOJ 
water  twist,  made  entirely  of  good  cotton, i 
sells  in  the  United  States  at  lO^d.  per  lb.  ;l 
in  England,  No.  16,  yarn,  made  from  a  mix-i 
ture  of  waste  twists,  and  a  small  quantity  of; 
boweds,  sells  at  lid.  per  lb.  The  price  of 
lOjd.  in  America  is  from  the  commission 
meTehant,  who  receives  5  per   cent,  for  sel- 


ling it  on  eiglit  months'  credit ;  and  the  price 
of  lid.  iu  j^ngland  is  on  three  months'  ere. 
dit  from  a^  mauufacturef.  •  -».  *. 

Do  youconsider  the  price  of  lO^d.  to  be 
remunerative  to  the  American  manufactur- 
er 5 — Decidedly  so. 

And  do  you  consider  that  you  have  equal 
udvantnges  in  weaving  ? — Yes. 

Have  you   the  means  of  showing  what  i^ 
the  comparative  cost  of  weaving  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  and  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  I  can 
shew  it  by  the  following  statement  : 


■-«■ ' 


Interest  on  dressing  machine, 

Do.  twelve  power  looms, 

Cost  per  annum  of  one  horse  power. 
Cost  of  dressing  3,756  pieces, 
Cost  of  weaving, 


£2 

8 
3 

125 


S^tatet«. 
11 

• 

England. 
£1  12 

.!i{8 

per 

cent. 

\ 

4  10 
12  10, 

at 

5  per 

cent. 

9 

46  18 

• .,-  ■ 

4 

156  10 

\' 

t»— England,  lid.  £222    0 

Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  be  under 

a  case,  of  adopting 


Advuc  ox  xnu  Care  axd  M.vNAGEMBirr 
or  Tools. — From  a  new  edition  of  the  Cabi- 
net Maker's  Guide,  we  quote  the  following  : 

"  The  goodness  of  saws,  chisels,  and  other 
tools,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  .: 


American,  10^.  per  piece,    £163 

How  do  5'ou  account  for  the  difference  bc-ii 
tween  £3  10s.,  which  you  state  as  the  cost  .the  necofLsily,   in   .such 

per    annum  of  one    horse   power,  and  £12  iVour  tariff  system  ? — Most  undoubtedly,  if  you 
10s.  as  the   cost  in  England? — In  America!  wished  to  preserve  even  your  home  market 
it  is  water  power,  which  exists  there  in  great 
abundance,  at  a  very  low  rent,  even  in  the  bcs 
situations ;     whereas    in    this    country  it  is 
mostly  steam  power,  or,  if  water  power,  at  a 
verv  high  rent. 

What  do  you  reckon  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  cost  of  production  of  your  maniifucture, 
if  the  working  hours  of  your  mills  were,  by 
in  act  of  your  legislature,  to  be  reduced 
from  an  average  of  12  to  10  hours? — They 
would  be  increased  iu  price  about  ten  per 
cent.       _:■■;,,;'>  \;:''-'\';.f_    ^  .!:•  -.-'■".  T-'^:  ■    .  I 

Have  you  the  means  of  showing  how  the 
reduced  hours  of  work  would  opeiRte  on  the 
cost  of  production? — Yes,  by  the  following 
statement : 

Estimated  value  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States — Wages,  £2,097,- 
400;  cotton,  £1,800,000;  profit  and  inter- 
est, £1,529,206;  annual  value,  £5,416,6GG. 
Now,  supposing  a  lejfislative  enactment  to 


„  _  legislative 
limit  the  working  hours  to  ten,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  foreign  competition  the  value 
of  the  goods  must  not  be  increased,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  same  quantity  he  must 
employ  one  sixth  more  hands,  and  the  in- 
terest on  this  increased  investment  must  be 
deducted  from  the  wages,  for  no  other  item 
can  be  reduced  ;  taking  the  interest,  wear 
and  tear,  at  8  per  cent,  upon  this  further  in- 
vestment, the  amount  will  be  £112,819. 
£2,087,400  wages,  as  before  i 
112,819  '       I 

£  1,974,581  wages  after,  i:-.-"-: ' 
The  number  employed  previous  to  this  sup- 
posed  alteration  was  62,157,  receiving  a|*on 
an  average  annually  £33  10s.  The  num- 
ber increased  to  72,572  would  receive  £27 
4s.  Supposing  the  workmen  not  reduced 
in  their  wages,  *the  amount  would  stand  :l 
Wages,  £2,429,998  ;  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, £112,819;  cotton,  £1,800,000;  in- 
erest  and  profit,  £1,529,266  ;  total,  £5,872,- 
073. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the  work- 
ing hours  in  this  countrj'  to  ten  instead  of 
twelve,  upon  the  manufactures  of  tVic  United 
States? — It  would  tend  much  to  their  in- 
crease.  I  think  wc  should  not  only  be  able 
to  undersell  you  in  markets  abroad,  but  even 
in  your  home  market. 

Do  you  mean  after  paying  the  present  im- 
port duty  into  this  coimtrv  of  ton  per  cent  ? 
—Yes.  ' 


edge 

steel,  which  should  be  uniform  throujihout, 
and  it  is  always  better  to  have  them  tem- 
pered too  hard  than  too  soft,  for  use  will  re- 
duce ths  temper.  If  at  any  time  you  wish  to 
restore  the  temper,  and  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration yourself,  the  best  method  is  to  melt,  a  _, 
sufficient  quantity  of  lead  to  immerse  tbs 
cutting  part  of  the  tool.  Having  previously 
brightened  its  sui-face,  then  plunge  it  into  the 
mehed  lend  for  a  few  minutes,  till  it  gets 
sufficiently  hot  to  melt  a  candle,  with  which 
rub  its  surface  ;  then  plunge  it  in  ugsiin  and 
keep  it  there  until  the  steel  assumes  a  straw 
color,  (but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  turn  blue,) 
when  thut  is  the  case  take  it  out,  rub  it  again 
with  the  tallow,  and  let  it  cool ;  if  it  should  be 
too  soft,  wipe  the  grease  off  and  repeat  the 
process  witiiout  the  tallow,  and  when  .suffi- 
ciently hot,  plUiigc  it  info  cold  spring  water 
or  water  and  vinegar  mixed. 

"  By  a  proper  attention  to  these  directions, 
and   a  little   practice,  e\*ery   workman    will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  give  a  proper  temper 
to  the  tools  he  may  use. 
.    "  If  a  saw  is  too  hard,  it  may  be  tempered 
by  the  same  means ;  if  you  are  near  a  plum- 
ber's shop,  you  may  repeat  the  process  con-    . 
veniently  and  without  expense^  when  they  are- 
melting  a  pot  of  lead. 

"  In  otrjcr  cutting  toofe  you  must  wait  till 
the  steel  just  begins  to  turn  blue,  which  is  a 
temper  that  will  give  it  more  elasticity,  and  at 
the  same  time  sutficient  hardness."^ 


Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship. — A  dis- 
covcry,  which  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
important  results  to  the  navy,  has  recently 
been  made  by  Commander  John  Pearce,  R. 
N.,  of  Plymouth.  This  officer,  from  .various 
circumstances,  was  led  to  doubt  ftiat  the  cen. 
tre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  was  the  axis  of  rota, 
tion,  as  hitherto  imagined,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  so  many  errors  occurring  in 
masting.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  his  doubts,  by  experiments 
on  different  models,  which  he  has  continued 
for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  the  re. 
suit,  we  understand,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
jscience  of  ship-building  more  comprehensive 
and  demonstrative )  as  well  as  lead  to  the  cor^ 
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rection  of  other  errors  in  the  theory  equally 
worthy  of  consideration  !    The  axis  of  rota- 
tion has   been  fixed,  by  r— i..  Pearce's  ex- 
periment,  at  some  distance  above  the  gravity 
of  the  ship,  and  in  the  point  which  »«  known 
by  the  name  of  the  lacentre  ;  and  we  under- 
stand he   considers   the    complexity   of  the 
fheorj',  and  not   having  considered  the  sub- 
ject in  a  sufficiently  practical  shape,  to  have 
Jed  authors  into  the  error  of  confounding  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  with  the  axis  of 
rotation  ;  and  that  this  has  led  lo  the  error 
of  supposing  the  lateral  effort  of  the  water, 
or  resistance  to  leeway,  to  produce   effects 
contrary  to  truth,  and   from  which  proceeds 
the    present   imperfect   system    of    masting. 
In  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  true  axis  of  ro- 
tation  wil!  be  a  complete  key  to  the  improve- 
ment of  naval  architecture,  as  all  (he  forces, 
which  are  so  constantly  and  variously  acting, 
arc  estimated  by  the  distances  from  the  axis 
of  rotation  to  the  points  where  they  are  ap- 
plied.— [London  paper.] 
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Economy  of  Cutting'  Hat;  for  Horses — Jmprov. 

ed  Straw  and  Hay   Cutting  Machine.      By 
i^he  Editor. 

It  its  stated  in  the  publications  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  economy  of  using  cut  hay  «nd  straw 
lias  been  fully  and  generally  tostrd,  particularly 
by  stage- proprietors,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  powerful  competition  from  steamboats,  were 
driven  to  contrive  ways  and  means  to  lessen  the 
o.vpetises  of  keeping  their  horses,  without  di- 
minishing their  efficiency.  They  acconiplii<hed 
their  objects  in  the  substitution  of  cut  hay  for 
loug  hay.  Similar  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled the  owners  of  stage  horses  in  this  conn- 
try  to  adopt  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Reeside,  one  of  the  largest  mail  conffac- 
tors  ui  the  United  States,  has,  we  are  informed, 
adopted  the  plan  with  very  great  saving  in  ex- 
pense, and  with  much  additional  performance 
bv  his  horses.  It  was  the  admirable  condition 
of  ii.  •  stage  horses  that  led  the  superintendent 
of  the  streets  of  this  city,  J.  M.  Bloodgood,  Esq. 
to  make  inquiries,  and  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  keeping  the  horsey  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
lion  of  New- York.  On  application  to  Mr.  B. 
we  were  politely  furnished  with  the  following 
particulars : 

The  number  of  horses  employed  in  carting 
street  manure  is  generally  twenty,  and  some- 
times one  or  two  more,  or  less.  •      ^-. *.^- 

In  six  months  of  1831,  when  the  hay  was  not 
cut,  the  following  quantities  were  bought  for 
their  consumption : 

Jjumary,  4,480  pounds;  February,  10,304; 
3Iarch,  2,240 ;  April,  15,680 ;  .May,  6,200  ;  June, 
5,000.     Total,  43,904  pounds. 

In  six  months  of  1833 — January,  4,000 
pounds  ;  February,  .5,000  ;  March,  i3,300 ;  April, 
2,000  ;  May,  7,000 ;  June,  5,000.  Total,  28,300 
pounds. 

One  bushel  of  cut  hay  is  given  three  times  a 
day,  with  4  quarts  of  ship  stuff,  and  2  quarts  oi 
Indian  meal,  at  each  "feeding.  Oats  are  some- 
times given  once  b  day  instead  of  the  hay  and 
meal.  Under  this  feeding,  which  may  be  con-; 
j^ideretl  pretty  high,  the  horses,  though  they  la- 
bor  hard,  arc  kept  in  mucli  better  cOnditiori 
than  when  long  hay  and  oats  Were  given.   The 
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present  plan  of  feeding  is  considered  to  be  a 
saving  in  expense  at  least  one  third.  _ . 

One  reason  why  the  horses,  on  this  system 
of  feeding,  are  much  more  invigorated  and  in 
finer  order,  is  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  labor 
all  night  in  eating  dry  hay,  but  have  time  to  ob 
tain  rest  and  sleep. 

One  thing  is  pretty  evident — the  time  will 
soon  come  when  cut  straw  and  hay,  packed 
in  bags.  Ate.  will  be  brought  to  this  city  from 
the  "far  west. 

The  cutting  machine  used  at  the  corporation 
stables  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  this 
city.  The  following  drawing,  which  we  take 
from  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri 
culture,  is  described  as  an  improvement  on  that 
made  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Some  years  ago,  the  straw  or  hay  cutter 
took  a  new  form,  ui)der  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  the 
improvement.  In  this,  the  cutters  are  made  to 
revolve,  by  being  fixed  upon  a  skeleton  cylinder 
on  the  fly  wheel  slmfl,  the  hay  being  brought 
fwward  by  a  pair  of  feeding-rollers,  as  had  been, 
done  on  some  former  occasions ;  but  in  this 
catee,  the  progressive  motion  of  the  jiay  was 
constant,  which  enabled  the  inventor  to  dis- 
pense With  the  machinery  required  for  produc- 
ing the  intermitting  progress  of  the  hay.  Im- 
mediately on  passing  through  the  feeding-rol- 
lejrs,  the  bay  is  protruded  through  a  cutting- 
box,  the  face  of  which  is  worked  off  to  an  inte- 
rior  cylindrical  surface.  The  cutters,  which 
may  be  of  any  number  from  one  to  four  or  more, 
are  placed  diagonally  npon  tlie  frkeleton  cylin- 
der. The  diagonal  position  is  considered  ne- 
cessary  for  the  cutters,  as  they  thereby  pass 
through  the  hay  with  an  oblique  cut,  producing] 
an  effect  resembling  that  of  shears,  and  which  I 
prevents  the  shock  that  would  attend  the  stroke  j 
of  the  cutters  if  the  whole  length  of  its  edge! 
were  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hny  at  the! 
same  instant. 

From  experience,  however,  it  is  now  found  j 
that  the  obliqitr  po.«itit)n  of  the  cutters  is  attend-! 
ed  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  work-j 
men,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  setting  the| 
cutters    when   they    have    been  .renu)ved     for 
sharpening,  or  for  any  other  purpose.    Tlie  difli- 
culty  attending  this  oj)eration  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, when  we  consider  that  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ters, when  in  proper  adjustment,  must  form  part 
of  th«  section.s  of  a  cylinder,  or  of  an  elliptic! 


the  cutters  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ffy- wheel ^ 
on  which  they  are  mounted ;  and  in  <jrder  to  ' 
retain  the  advantages  of  an   oblique  ptMeage 
through  the   body  of  hay,  the  cutting-bOX    is 
elongated  into  a  nozzle,  which  is  twisted  Until' 
the  mouth  of  it  assumes  an  angU-  of  about  310°. 
The   face   of  the  nozzle  is   worked   off  as  in* 
former  machines  to  an  interior  segment  of*' 
cyhnder,  concentric  with  the  shaft  of  the  fly- 
wheel.    By  this  arrangement,  which  is  just  re- 
versing the  former  position  of  the  cutting  parts, 
the  entire  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  retained, 
while  its  construction  is  simphfied,  the  price 
proportionally  reduced,  and  the  keeping  it   in 
order  also  rendered  much  simpler. 

The  annexed  cut  exhibits  one  o    these  im- 
proved machines,  as  manufaCure.d  by  Messrs. 
Slight  and  Ldlie,  with  tin;  framing  made  entirely 
of  cast  iron.    A  is  the  feeding-trough,  the  rollers 
being  only  partially  seen.     B  is  the  nozzle  or 
cutting-box.     C  C,  the  cutter-bearers,  with  the 
cutters  attaclied  by  their  bolts.     D  is  a  lever 
and  weight,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
bridge  L,    keeps  a  constant  pressure  on  the 
feeding-rollers,   to  counterart   any    inequality 
of  feeding.     F  is  the  fly-whcel  for  equalizing 
the   motion ;  and  G,  the  handle  to  which  the 
power  is  applied.     The  small  pinion  on  the  fly- 
wheel shaft  gives  motion  to  the  spur.wbeel, 
j  which  is  mounted  on  the  i^aflof  the  lowerfevd- 
|ing.roller,  and  carries  also  the  lower  feeding- 
|.piuion.     This  la-st  pinion  works  into  tlie  pinion 
■of  the  upper  roller,  and  both  being  furnishecB' 
with  very  long  teeth,  they  thereby  admit  of  » 
{limited  range  of  distance  between  Ac  rollers,, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  feed. 
i     With  one  of  these -machines,  a  man,  rttsisted' 
I  by  a  boy  to  feed  in  the  hay  or  straw,  can  «ut  at 
the  rate  of  eight   stones  per   hour ;    and  that 
{quantity  of  cut  hay  is  found  to  be  sufficient  foe 
sixteen  horses  for  twcnty-four  hours. 

The  machine,  of  which  the  above  is  a  figore 
and  description,  combines,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, expedition  and  efficitmcy,  with  ease  to  the 
workman.  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  of 
a  simpler  construction. 


Cu/tirat/on  of  Pecch  Tree.^.     By  R.  H.  H, 

[For  the  New- York  Parmer.]  'X 

Peach   trees  may  be   ])reservcd,   by   good> 

manai^ement,  twenty,  and  probably  forty  or 

fifty  years.     They  are  destroyed  from  north 

latitude  forty  to  tliirty-six  degrees,  by  a  wdrjn 

which  feed.s  on  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  at 

its  root.     This   worm   is  said   to    be  ihe  ofT- 

,     ,-.„     ,      ^.       ,  ..sprinir  of  a  fly  of  the  wasp  kind,  which  dc« 

.urve;andhencothedif?.c.,ltyof.t.nd,ust7nent,  '     sitsMts  e-s  in  the  burk  of  the  root  of  the 

with   sufficient   accuracy  to  insure  good   per-  l*^  "^-^  — 


tree  while  it  is  young  and  tender.  The  remedy 
jconsists  in  searching  lor  the  openings  in  the 
jbark  at  the  root,  and  taking  them  out.     If  this 


formanee  ;  for,  unless  the  edge  of  the  cutter 
come  into  all  but  actUHl  contact  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cutting-box,   the  lower  stratum  of 

hay  will  be  left  uru'ut.  j  operation  is  it'peattxl  three  or  four  springs, 

Tlie  defective  poeitioji  of  the  cutters  in  the;  ih^  worm  never  after  can  make  a  lodgement 

hay-cutting  machine  having  been  suggested  to'  (^,^,^0.     The  bark  of  the  tree  by  this  time  be- 

Mr.  Slight,  of  the  firm  of  Me««r« .  Sl.glrt  and :  ^^^^^^  ^  ,,j^^j^  ^^at  the  fly  eaniiot  make  the 


Lillie,  enjrincers,and  mo<lelan«l  <iiacliine  makers 
to  the  Highland  8ocirtv  of  Scotland,  lie  has 


puncture,  in  onlcr  to, <!f  posit  the  egg,  or  if  dc- 


rectified  the  defect,  and  has  producd  a  machuie  j! posited  it  perishes.     Alfer  the  worm  is  cut  out 
possessmg  the  property  of  having  the  edge  oi"irt  the  spring,  draw  the  earth  up  around  the 


■J:  I  : 
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body  six 


above   the   other 


or  eight  inches 
ground. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  produced  m  this  cli- 
mate, none  boars  pruning  so  freely  as  the 
peach  ;  indeed,  it  should  be  treated  very  much 
as  the  vine  is.  All  those  branches  which 
have  borne  fruit  should  be  cut  out,  if  there  is 
young  wood  to  supply  their  places.  Proof- 
take  a  limb  which  has  borne  two  or  three 
crops  of  fruit,  and  notice  its  produce ;  take 
another  on  the  same  tree,  which  has  never 
borne  at  all,  and  the  fruit  on  this  last  will  be 
twice  the  size  of  the  former,  fairer,  and  less 
liable  to  rot.  In  pruning,  the  branches  should 
be  taken  or  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  tree  : 
thus  giving  more  air  and  sun  to  the  fruit  on 
the  outer  limbs. 

The  peach  tree  produces  best  fruit  when 
the    ground    is    not    stirred    about    it    while 
the    fruit  is  on.       When  it  has    no  fruit,  it 
should  be  cultivated  as  carefully   a«  a  cab 
bage,  or  any  other  plant. 

The  above  comprises  the  most  important 
points  in  the  rearing  of  peach  trees,  and  good 
fruit ;  if  attended  to,  I  have  never  known  them 
to  fail, — and  my  experience  has  not  been  very 
limited. 

I  repeat  what  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted, 
that  the  peach  tree,  if  the  worm  is  kept  out  ofj 
the  root,  will  live,  at  least,  twenty  years  ;  and 
that  this  may  certainly  be  done  oy  attacking 
them  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  and  con- 
tinuing to  t'xtract  them  for  three  or  four 
years  in  succession,  not  forgetting  to  draw  the 
parth  up  as  directed.  Straw,  chips,  or  trash 
of  8uiy  kind,  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  R.  H.  B. 
Washington  City,  Nov.  26,  1833. 

•f  !— ^ 


Curd-Breaker  for  Skim  Milk  Cheese. — 
We  have  heard  of  many  curious  experiments 
adopted  by  housewives,  and  some  of  them 
hignly  ludicrous,  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of 
curd.  This  simple  instrument  is  a  happy  sub- 
stitute for  every  eort  of  expedient.  With  it 
any  boy  or  girl  can  break  the  piird  arising  from 
the  milk  of  eight  or  ten  cov.  s  in  fifteen  minutes. 
It  is  not  intended  for  the  making  of  sweet  milk 
cheeses,  the  curd  of  which  should  be  broken 
very  gently.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Barlns,  Gilmour  Place,  ^Edinburgh,  and  has 
been  in  uee  on  Forae  farms  for  several  years 
past. 


two  Wedge-shaped  pieces  of  hard  wood,  made 
to  fill  up  in  some  degree  the  space  between  the 
side  of  the  hopper  and  the  cylinder.  These 
pieces  rest  on  a  slip  of  wood  nailed  to  the  low- 
er rim  of  the  hopper,  to  keep  them  in  their  place. 
The  fare  of  these  is  studded  with  nine  teelh  of 
hard  wood,  similar  to  those  on  the  cylinder,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  but  so  placed  as  to  em- 
brace those  of  the  cylinder  at  opposite  sides. 
The  stand  e,  tig.  2,  can  be  made  of  any  length, 
to  suit  the  breadth  of  the  tub  into  which  the 
curd  is  broken.  The  implement  is  used  in  this 
manner :  place  it  over  a  tub,  heap  the  hopper 
a  with  curd,  and  turn  the  winch  d  in  ei- 
ther direction,  and  the  curd  will  fall  quite  small 
broken  into  the  tub.  While  one  hand  is 
moving  the  machine,  the  other  can  press  the 
curd  gently  down  into  the  hop|>er.  As  cleanli- 
ness IS  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
cheese-making,  the  internal  part«f  of  this  ma- 
chine  being  loosely  put  together,  can  easily  be 
taken  to  pieces  to  clean.  The  cylinder  axle 
rests  on  two  hard  wood  plumber-blocks,/,  fig.  2, 
one  on  each  side,  which  slip  out  of  their  groove. 
They  are  held  in  their  working  position  by  the 
thumb-catch  g,  sunk  Hush  with  the  bottom  of 
the  stand  e,  one  over  each  plumber-block.  The 
wedge-shaped  pieces  c  c,  tig.  1,  come  out.  To 
prevent  the  curd  working  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  axle,  the  cylinder  is  set  a  little  at  both  ends 
into  the  sides  of  the  hopper.  The  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  2  will  give  an  idea  how  the  internal  part 
of  the  machine  is  constructed.  Only  one  tooth 
is  represented  on  the  cylinder  by  the  dotted 
lines,  to  show  the  position  of  the  whole.? — [Ed- 
inburgh Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricultupe.] 


a,  fig.  I,.i8  a  hopper  of  wood,  17^  inches  by 
14  on  the  top,  and  10  inches  in  depth.  6  is  a 
cylinder  of  hard  wood  6|  inches  in  length,  and 
3^  in  diameter.  It  is  studded  with  hard  wood 
square  pegs  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  side, 
cut  square  at  tlie  ends,  and  projecting  three, 
eighths  of  an  inch.  There  are  eight  teeth  in 
the  length,  artd  fifteen  in  the  circumference,  of 
the  cvFinder,  120  teeth  in  all.  It  revolves  on  a 
round  iron  axle  12  inches  m  length,  and  is 
ni»ved  by  the  crank-handle  d  in  fig.  2 ;   cc  are 


The   Farmer's  Magazine,  conducted    by  the 

Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  E.xpress.     London. 

This  is  a  cheap  quarto  publication,  issued  in 

eight  weekly  pages,   and  stitched  and  covered 

Having  just  finished  reading  the  greater  part 

of  the  Magazine  lor  the  years  1832  and  1833, 

we   shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  abridged 

notices  and  extracts  that  we  deem  of  interest 

to  our  readers. 

The  Welsh  Pony  is  one  of  the  most  b«»eTiti- 
ful  little  animals  that  can  be  imagined.  He  has 
a  small  head,  high  withers,  deep,  yet  round, 
barrel,  short  joints,  flat  legs,  and  good  round 
feet.  He  will  live  on  any  fare,  aad  can  never 
be  tirexl  out.  ,  ...     ... 

Wheat.— The  red  lammas  wheat,  red  straw, 
or  red  ear,  is  reckoned  by  many  farmers  the 
best  of  all  the  sorts  hitherto  known,  yielding 
the  finest  and  whitest  flour. 

Velvet  wheat  yields  also  much  white  flour,  is 
thin  skinned,  less  subject  to  mildew  and  blight 
than  other^wheat,  as  the  downy  hull  appears  to 
protect  it.  It  is  grown  much  in  the  Isle  of 
Tbanet,  on  the  sea-coast. 

Use  or  the  Bramble. — This  shrub,  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  despising,  and  which  is 
only  used  by  the  chance  passenger,  occasion- 
ally plucking  its  fruit,  possesses,  however,  se- 
vera!  advantages  which  deserve  our  aUention. 
Its  roots,  when  dried  in   the  shade,  cut  into 
small  fra^raients,  and  taken  in  the  shape  of  a 
weak    intusion,    form  one  of  the  best  specifics 
against   ob.stinatc  coughs.     Its  long  branches 
can  in  cases  of  need  be  U8»d  as  cords,  and  its 
fruit   produces  an  excellent  wine,  the   mode  of 
hich  is  as  follows  :     "  Five  measures 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of  honey,  and  six  of 
wine,  are  taken  and  boiled,  the  froth  i.s  skimmed 
ofl^,   thr  fire  removed,  and  the  mixture  being 
pas!ied  through  a  linen  eloth,  is  left  to  ferment. 
It  is  then  boiled  anew,   and  aJlowed  to  ferment 
in  a  Kuitahle  cask.     In  Provence,  bramble-ber- 
ries j.re  used  to  give  a  deep  color  to  particular 
rrines." — [From  the  German.] 

Tmr  Turnip  Fly. — lu  an  address  before  the 
Northamptonshire  Farminfr  and  Grazing  Soci- 
ety,   We  find  it  recommeuded  to  collect  small 


, England,  flails  are  substituted  for  machines  — 

i:   heape  of  rubbish  around^thfe  turnip-patch,  andljs»j>posing  them,  all  things  considered,  cheaper. 


in  twcM)r  three  days  after  sowing,  to  set  one  or 
more  of  them  on  fire,  first  having  sprinkled 
some  sulphur  on  them.  The  wind  will  carry 
the  smoke  over  the  patch,  and  either  kiH  or 
drive  away  the  turnip  fly. 

Flesh  Colored  Cloven — TairoLiVM  Ihcak- 
NATVM. — This  grass,  as  an  object  of  6eld  cul- 
ture, was,  within  a  few  years,  brought  to  tiw 
notice  of  the  British  public  by  two  Enghsh 
tourists  reporting  what  they  bad  seen  in  Ger- 
many. Two  acres,  sown  on  stiff  red  clay  iu 
the  middle  of  April.  "The  spring  was  exceed- 
ingly dry,  and  yet  it  was  fit  for  cutting  in  six 
weeks  afVer.it  had  been  sown,  and  a  luost  lux- 
uriant crop  it  was."  *  '  ■ 

M.  Dombarle  states  in  the  Annates  Agricoles 
de  Reviere,  that  he  has  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence in  cultivating  it,  and  considers  it  of  the 
highest  value.  It  is  an  annual,  and  ^ives  only 
one  cut,  yet  this  one  is  equal  to  two  of  red 
clover.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil — stands 
the  winters  of  the  North  of  France,  and  is  usu- 
ally sown  in  August  and  September.  "The 
quantity  of  seed  is  about  tweuty.five  ounces 
per  acre."  The  British  code  of  agriculture 
states,  that  "  it  produces  two  excellent  crvps  in 
one  year,  the  first  of  which  should  be  cttt  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  flower,  and  the  second 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed. 
From  a  communication  in  the  New-England 
Farmer,  of  Dec.  4, 1833,  by  the  Honorable  John 
Lowell,  we  make  the  following  extract.  Speak- 
ing of  seed  presented  to  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society,  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
he  says, 

"  I  sowed  it  about-4he  last  week  of  April.  It 
was  in  bloom  and  fit  to  cut  in  fifty  days.  It  is 
not  so  coarse  as  Dutch  red  clover,  better  fur- 
nished with  leaves,  not  liable  to  lod^e  or  lose 
its  leaves  in  drying.  It  furnished  a  fair  second 
crop  in  the  late  uncommon  dry  season. 

"  From  its  rapid  growth  I  think  it  of  great 
value  for  an  early  crop,  for  soiling  in  summer, 
or  for  supplying  food  when  other  grasses  are 
winter  killed. 

"  It  is  only  an  annual  grass,  and  therefore  can 
be  of  no  use  but  for  these  occasional  purp<^»se8  ; 
[but  for  milk  farms  to  supply  the  market,  or  for 
'small  dairies  on  estates  round  great  towns,  I 
Ithink  it  promises  to  be  highly  useful.  I  have 
requested  my  friend  -Mr.  Perkins  to  import  fifty 
pounds,  for  myself  and  a  friend,  and  he  has  or- 
dered a  quantity  for  himself,  which  are  now  on 
their  passage.  We  bhall  be  able  to  make  a 
more  extensive  trial  next  summer,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  made  known." 

The  seed  may  be  had  of  H.  Huxley  6c  Co. 
No.  81  Barclay  street.  New- York ;  and  of  W. 
R.  Prince,  Flushing,  New.York.  One  of  the 
writers  remarks  that  care  should  be  had  to  ob. 
tain  good  seed,  and  not  to  sow  it  too  deep. 

DaArriNo    Sheep. — Good    management   of 

sheep  and  lambs  requires  several  drafts. 

i  "  The  next  drafting  takes  place  among  the 
I  fat  sheep  in  Spring  wnich  had  been  fed  on  tur- 
nips. If  they  are  to  b«  sold  on  the  ground  t«  a 
Idealer,  a  few  of  the  worst  should  be  drafted,  and 
sold  separately,  otherwise  they  will  assturedly 
be  made  the  occasion  of  lowering  the  price  of 
the  rest;  and  if  they  ar*  destined  for  a  public 
weekly  market,  more  care  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  assortt'ient  of  thein.  They  wilf  have  to 
be  put  into  lots  of  half  «  scort',  or  a  score,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength  or  number,  and  ejrch 
lot  marked  by  a  di^tiiirt  untrk  on  the  wool  with 
red  or  blue  paint." 

Thrasrino. — In   RoAe   ef  Uie  |>ariKhef)  nf 
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Sait.— Fire  particles  of  ealt  soften  the  mo8 
stubborn  soils,  and  enable|  tlie  farmer  to  till 
them  in  the  dry  est  weather,     a.  t   .  •  , 

Cattle  in  England. — Our  readers  tiave  an 
example  in  the  following  extract,  of  the  great 
inerease  that  is  given  to  hunaan  suKtenanue  by 
improvements  in  live  stock  : 

A  century  ago,  our  cattle,  from  tli«  inferiority 
cf  their  food,  were  not  one-liklt,  soitietimes 
even  not  one-third,  of  the  present  weight.  It 
is  computed  that  England  and  Wales  now  con- 
tain, at  least,  five  millions  of  oxen,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  horses,  of  which  about  a 
millioB  are  used  in  husbandry,  20(>,0(K)  for  plea- 
sure, and  300,(M)0  are  colts  and  breeding  mares. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  .ibout  twcmty  millions, 
and  eight  million  lambs.  The  number  of  long, 
wooled  sheep^  is  about  fiv«  millions,  their 
fleeces  averaging  7  to  8  lbs. ;  and  of  short- 
wooled  sheep  hftecn  millions,  the  weight  of 
fleece  avaraging  from  3  to  3^  lbs.  The  whole 
quantity  annually  shorn  in  England  is  fron» 
eighty  to  eighty-five  millions  of  pounds.  The 
Merinos  were  introduced  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  were  imported  in 
la^e  numbers  after  our  alliance  with  Spain  in 
1809.  The  great  pasturage  counties  are  Lei- 
cester, Northampton,  Lincoln,  and  Somerset  ; 
and  for  butter  and  ehpese,  Cheshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Wiltshire.  The  import  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  i'oreigti  rountrics  is  checked  by 
duties,  but  these  arc  important  articles  of  Irish 
commerce  with  England. 

Cultivation  of  Silk  at  Mansjie/d,  Connecticut. 

By  B.  SroRRs.    To  the  Editor  of  the  New. 

York  Farmer. 

Mansfield  Centre,  Ci.  Dec.  18, 1833. 
Dbar  Sir,— Yours  of  the  3Cth  ult.  has 
remained  so  kng  unanswered  that  you  may 
think  me  indifferent  to  the  subjects  of  your 
inquiry.  Not  so,  sir  ;  1  foel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  growing  prosperity  of  our  country,  in  its 
various  and  multiplied  mrmufacturing  estub 
lishments,  which  are  constantly  springing 
into  existence,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  silk  ;  none 
which  presents  in  my  estimation  greater  on- 
COUragement,  both  to  the  agriculturist  and 
the  manufacturer — none  which  ])romises  fair- 
er to  become  of  extensive  utility  and  profit 
to  this  country.        v- 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry  and  the  growing  of  silk  in  this  place, 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  husi- 
aess  has  been   successfully  prosecuted    here 
for   more   than   seventy   years ;   but,   though 
gradually  incroasing  during  this  period,  there 
has  been  but  very  little  improvements  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  businels,  or  in  the 
application  of  the  raw  material   to  manufac- 
turing purposes,  any  further  than  the  produc- 
tion of  sewing  silk  and  twist,  and  this  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  labor  of  the  fiimi- 
ly,  upon  the  domestic  spinning-wheel.     But 
one  thing  has  l)ccn  abundantly  demonstrated  ; 
that  is,  that  the  white  mulberry  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  that  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm, 
and   the  production  of  silk,  notwithstanding 
all  the  particularity,  minuteness,  and  myste- 
ry, with  which  the  subject  has   hocn  treated, 
and  invested,  may  be  profitably  pursued,  with 
but  'ittle  more  knowledge  or  care  than  is  re 
quisitc  for   the  successful   roaring  of  pigs,  or 
poultry.     Shelter  them  from  cold,  storms  and 
wind,  and  feed  thftm  when  hungry,  whether  ii 
be  in  a  corn-house,  barn,  cider-mill  house,  or 
laboratory,  built  on  purposr*  for  the  business,  a 
profitoble  crop  of  silk  may  he   produced.     1 
would  (K't  bv  this   remark  be  thouji-jif  to  un- 
d«rvalifi»  entcrpriTif  and  improvement,  or  to 
treat  lightly  particular  attention  to  conveni- 


ence and  neatness  in  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture, i  highly  value  all  the  associations 
and  societies  of  the  present  day,  formed  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  in  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanic  and  agriculturist;  but 
describe  to  a  person  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  wool  is  produced, 
the  animal  which  produces  it,  and  inform  him 
"low  this  animal  must  be  reared,  fed,  housed, 
and  treated,  according  to  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  most  wealthy  and  scientific  farmers, 
its  peculiar  habits,  and  liability  to  disease  in 
case  of  neglect,  and  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
conclude,  that,  being  unable  to  sustain  the  ne- 
cessary expense,  he  might  as  well  not  attempt 
to  rear  an  animal  that  required  so  much  care 
and  labor.  8o  with  regard  to  the  rearing  oi 
the  silk -worm,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  minute  iiarticularity  and  delicate  atten- 
tion  to  temperature,  food,  cleanliness.  &c.  &C. 
with  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
most  writers,  may  have  deterred  many  from 
engaging  in  it ;  hut  let  them  be  told,  and  tru- 
ly  too,  that  without  thei-mometer,  hot-house, 
stove-room,  or  laboratory,  the '  silk-worm 
may  be,  at  the  profjcr  season,  hatched  by  the 
usual  warmth  oftha  kitchen;  and  that  with  a 
rough  Itoard  to  lie  on,  and  a  corn-house  or  barn 
to  shelter  them  from  wind  and  wet,  guarded 
also  from  the  depredations  of  rats,  nilce,  and 
fowls,  and  well  supplietl  with  the  white  mul- 
berry leaf,  will  produce  a  profitable  crop  of 
silk,  they  may  be  induced  to  try  ;  and  having 
once  engaged  in  the  business  and  found  it 
practicable,  may  then  attend  to  all  the  im 
provements  which  experience  and  sound  wis- 
dom may  dictate.  Many  persons  in  this 
town,  who  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  successfully  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
silk. worms,  should  you  talk  to  them  about 
tljermomcters,  hot.houses,  and  laboratories, 
would  not  know  what  you  meant ;  yet,  1 
doiibt  not,  a  due  attention  to  these  may  be 
profitable. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
this  country,  much  is  yet  to  be  learned ;  but 
I  consider  the  experiment  as  favorably  com 
menccd,  and  nothing  more  is  wanting  than 
that  some  of  our  enterprizing  and  ingenious 
mechanics  should  give  the  subject  that  atten 
tion  which  its  importance  demands ;  and  with 
such  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
art  of  manufacturing,  as  I  think  the  business 
susceptible,  we  may  soon  compete  in  this,  as 
we  do  in  some  of  our  wool  and  cotton  fabrics, 
with  any  portion  of  the  world.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  well  established  fact,  that  no  part  of 
the  world  now  produces  a  better  quality  of 
the  raw  silk  than  that  which  is  produced  in 
this  country.  Since  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and  the 
encouragement  presented  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  in  a  bounty  upon  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  while  mulberry,  and  upon  raw 
silk,  the  business  has  received  a  new  impulse. 

The  Piedmont   reel  has   been   introduced, 
and  with  some   improvement  in  the  applica- 
tion of    a  stop  motion,    was  the  last  season 
used  to  some  extent,  propelled  by  water  and 
by  horse  power,  as  well  as  by  hand,  and  our 
ingenious  and  industrious  females   find  that, 
without  any  further  instruction  in  this  branch, 
they  can,  with    the  exercise    of  a  little  xn07C 
patience  than  the  old  reel  required,  produce  a 
much  handsomer  and  more  valuable  article 
than  by  the  former  method.     I  have  now  by 
me  a  sample  of  a  few  ounces,  reeled  by  one 
of  our  ladies,  which  I  designed  to  have  pre- 
sented at   tho  New. York   Fair,  and   which  I 


think  in  every  respect  would  compete  with  the 
production  of  any  country.  Thus  far,  then, 
I  think  we  may  safely  say,  we  can  and  do 
succeed.  We  have  also  two  small  silk  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  in  this  town,  pro. 
polled  by  water  power,  in  succeasfiU  0})era. 
tion,  at  which  single  thrown  silk,  organzine, 
tram,  and  every  kind  of  silk,  is  prepared  with 
ease,  by  persons  bred  to  the  business.  The 
machinery  is  made  in  the  manner  of  the  most 
approved  English  machinery.  At  these  estab- 
lishments oil  the  silk  raised  in  this  vicinity, 
and  reeled  on  the  improved  reel  as  before 
stated,  finds  a  ready  market.  Some  broad 
goo<ls  have  been  made,  but  the  business 
seems  not  y(}t  to  be  sufficiently  matured  to 
go  immediately  into  the  higher  branches  of 
manufacture,  but  must  for  a  time  be  confined 
to  the  smaller  and  more  common  articles  of 
silk  fiibrics.  A  great  proportion  of  the  silk 
now  prepared  at  our  factories  here  is  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Tuscany 
grass  bonnets. 

Having  extended  my  remarks  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  anticipated,  I  will  men- 
tion  as  an  apology,  that  having  seen  most  of 
the  publications  on  the  subject  which  have 
b(!en  circulated  in  this  country  in  answer  to 
the  call  of  Congress  for  information,  and  be* 
ing  well  acquainted  with  the  perfectly  simple 
manner  in  which  the  business  has  ever  been 
conducted  here,  I  felt  that  a  plain  statement 
of  facts,  similar  to  those  I  have  here  given, 
was  necessary,  to  counteract  in  some  mea- 
sure the  influence  of  that  scientific  minute, 
ness  with  which  the  subject  was  treated  in 
those  publications,  and  might  l)e  of  public 
utility.  Should  it  ap|)ear  to  you  that  I  am 
correct  in  this  opinion,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  such  use  of  this  communication  as  you 
may  think  proper. 

Another  subjectof  your  inquiry  is,  whether 
silk. worm  eggs  can  be  procured  here,  in  re- 
ply to  which,  all  I  can  aay  is,  I  have  hereto, 
fore,  when  applied  to,   found  no  difficulty  in    ; 
obtaining  them,  to  any  extent  called  for,  and 
presume    there  would    be  none  now.     The 
price,  from  6  to  8  cents  per  thousand ;  and  as 
they  are  attached  to  papers,  those  papers  may   '" 
be  folded  and  packed  in  small  boxes  and  sent 
9afoly  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  stage  or   ' 
otherwise. 

When  at  New- York,  last   spring,  I  pur- 
chosed  a  small  lot  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them  into  this 
silk-growing  region.     They  flourished  tfncly 
last  summer,  and  if  our  wiater  climate  does 
not  prove  too  severe  for  them,  bid  fair  to  l)e  an 
important  acquisition  to  our  silk  growers.  A»  , 
I  am  frequently  applied  to  from  a  distance  for 
information  with   regard  to  the   value  of  cc 
coons,  and  of  the  raw  silk,   1  M-ill  h»ire  sta\e 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  any  extensive  reeling 
establishments,  but  from  the  success  ',vhich  at. 
ten<le«l  the  trial  of  the  Piedmont  reel  t!i  e  last  sea- 
son,  I  think  there  is  encouragement  to  ci»tcr 
extensively  into  the  business,  and  that  proba- 
bly,   by   another   season,    such    p»reparatiou 
will  be   made  as  to  afford  a  rcafly  sale  for 
cocoons,  at  a  fair  price,  which  i^  now  estimated 
by  the  bushel — say  •2. .50  per  buahcl,  for  fair, 
to  83.00  for  bc»t.     The   worth  ot  tjto^  raw 
silk  depends  much  on  its- being  reeled  clean, 
li^vel,  and  fine.     For  the  former  I  have  paid 
the  above  prices  for  several  lots  which  I  pur- 
chased the  last  season,  and  for  the  raw  silk 
have  paid  mostly  from  ^3.715  to  ^84.00. 

Respectfully,  your  obedi/tDt  servaol,      ^^'  "' 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAIi  I]»IPROVE3IENTS. 
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Later  from  Eurom.— The  George  Washinieton, 
from  Liverpool,  brings  us  London  papers  of  the  24th, 
and  Liverpool  of  26th  November— ten  days  later  than 
our  previous  accounta.  though  themselves  54  days 

old while  «he  latest  Liverpool  paper,  that  of  26th, 

announces  the  arrival  there,  of  the  Napoleon,  in  16 ! 
days  from  this  port. 

We  give  from  the  London  Spectator  of  the  23d  u  | 
good  summary  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  add  to  it 
some  details. 

The  quarrel  in  Spain  is  losing  its  interest.  Neither 
party  seems  capable  of  any  great  effort ;  aad  it  will 
probably  drag  on  into  a  sort  of  guerilla  vkrarfare- 
Don  Carlos  still  keeps  concealed.  The  paper  rup. 
tare  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  Miguel  signifies 
not  rnuch. 

In  Portugal  the  state  of  things  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar. Miguel,  at  Santarem,  is  so  strongly  posted  that 
Pedro  dares  not  attack  him,  though  he  has  cut  him 
off  from  some  mills  which  supplied  bis  forces  with 
flour ;  but  the  whole  country  in  his  rear  is  open  to 
him ;  that  loss,  therefore,  will  not  be  material ;  and  if 
Pedro's  troops  arc  nt  all  of  the  quality  of  those  which 
firmed  a  part  of  the  detachment  with  which  Captain 
Birt  and  hia  marines  were  acting,  he  shows  his  wis- 
dom  in  not  attempting  any  attack  upon  Bantarem. 

A  quarrel,  upon  points  of  etiquette,  is  getting 
up  between  the  self-made  Soldier. King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Citizen-King  of  the  French.  If  in  nothing 
else,  than  in  the  imitation  of  the  follies  of  legitima 
ey — these  new  made  Kings  piny  their  parto,  as  tiiough 
tbey  were  bom  to  them.  The  Bavarian  Monarch, 
too,  it  seems,  by  the  annexed  article  from  Munich,  is 
occupying  bis  royal  leisure  in  prescribing  the  eti- 
quette of  the  road.  When  the  universal  German 
mind  is  fermenting  with  thoughts  and  projects  of 
equal  rights  and  liberal  institutions^-such  conduct  as 
this  seems  really  that  of  infatuation. 

MuMCH,  November  n. — On  the  7th  instant,  an 
ordinance  was  published  here,  founded  on  a  Ministe- 
rial rescript  of  the  29th  of  October.  The  first  arti. 
cic  of  this  ordinance  forbids  all  carriages,  no  matter 
to  whom  they  beloiig,  and  all  iiders  on  horseback, 
to  paa 3  carriages  in  which  their  Majesties  are ;  and, 
when  the  King  is  on  horseback,  u  is  forbidden  to 
pass  or  remiin  before  his  Majesty.  The  second  arti. 
cle  orders  all  carriages  and  horsemen,  who  may 
meet  their  Majesties,  to  draw  up  immediately,  and 
halt  till  they  have  passed  by. 

In  England  rumors  of  changes  in  the  Ministry  were 
frequent:  Lord  Grei/ desires,  it  is  supposed,  to  retire, 
and  wishes,  it  is  added,  to  make  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Durham,  his  suocessor  as  Premier.  To  this 
Lord  Brougham,  who  looks  to  that  station  himself, 
objects.  CyConnell  has  recommenced  agitation  in 
Ireland,  having,  as  we  presume,  lost  all  hope  of  of. 
fice  from  the  Ministry. 

[From  the  London  Courier  of  Zltt  Novewber.] 

We  noticib  in  the  French  Papers,  too,  a  statement 
that  the  celebrated  naturalist,  M.  GcofTroy  St.  Hi. 
laire,  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Science  •, 
was  disposed  to  concede  to  M.  Raspail  a  prize  of 
10,000  francs  for  his  new  system  of  organic  che- 
uiistry,  on  sotne  condition  of  his  confining  his  atten. 
tion  to  science  ;  but  the  Minister,  M.  Guizot,  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  it.  on  account  of  M.  Raspail 
being,  politically  speaking,  a  dangerous  citizen. — 
The  Academy  submitted  to  the  minikter's  decision, 
not  to  the  judsment  of  the  man  of  science. 

TFrof/j  the  London  Spectator  of  23 J  November.] 

Portugal. — The  war  in  Portugal  is  carried  on 
with  little  spirit :  there  is  a  sirong  disinclination  to 
fight,  on  both  sides.  The  Miguelite  army  remains 
within  the  Walls  of  Sant-irem ;  and  Pedro  seems  to 
be  destitute  of  the  means  of  attacking  it  with  any 
probability  of  success.  He  ordered  a  portion  of 
his  force  to  be  drawn  up  below  the  town,  by  way  of 
bt-avado,  or  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cnemv 
Would  have  the  folly  to  leave  their  fortifications  and 
fifcht  in  the  open  plain;  but  the  Miguelite  Ged«tal 
ordy  laughed  at  him,  and  his  troop«i  did  not  mo'v*  a 
fovt. 


On  the  2d  instant,  however.  ih<-re  was  a  litJe 
fighting  at  Alcaerde  Sal,  a  smalltown  near  St.  Uubes. 
garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  Pedroite  army, 
consisting  of  about  ,1,000  Lisbon  Militia  and  150 
English  and  Portuguese  Marin«s.  The  Miguelites, 
in  number  about  1,500,  under  the  ooniniund  of  Col- 
onel Lemos,  made  an  attack  upon  them  early  in 
the  inoruing.  The  following  account  of  what  then 
took  place  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  to  Ad- 
miral Napier  by  Captain  Birt,  who  commanded  The 
Marines. 

"  The  English  and  Portuguese  Marines  under 
my  command  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  Coasti.j 
tational  troops  as  skirmishers,  and  kept  the  enemy  at! 
bay  till  the  cavalry  charged  them  in  three  squadrous; 
when  we  immediately  formed  into  a  square,  and 
twice  repulsed  them  with  great  loss.  Wc  then  pre 
pared  to  charge  a  cloumn  of  infantry,  who  were  ad- 
vancing ;  but  the-Portuguesc  Volunteers  and  9th  in- 
fantry, who  were  stationed  in  our  rear,  seeing  the 
determined  manner  in  which  wc  were  attacked,  betook 
themaeltea  to  rapid  flight,  without  firing  a  shot, 
leaving  my  men  with  some  of  the  Portuguese  Ma. 
riiies  to  do  the  best  we  could  ;  when,  finding  our. 
selvfis  overpowered  by  numbers,  we  commenced  our 
reatreai,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  and~covering  the 
flight  of  the  Portuguese.  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
Colonel  commanding  our  troops  (who  asked  my 
opinion)  te  retire  to  a  convent,  a  strong  position  on 
our  right,  at  which  place  we  might  have  made  a 
good  stand.  Instead  of  doing  thi;?,  he  led  to  the 
marshes  beside  the  river;  and  here  the  scene  wad 
beyond  description  ;  the  whole  country  was  strewed 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  the  Volunti  era 
threw  away  in  their  flight,  and  the  cncmy'd  cavalry 
closing  on  them,  hewed  them  down  in  all  directions. 
il  kept  my  men  togetfier,  and  made  good  my  retreat 
to  the  side  of  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  only  three 
men  ;  but  on  coming  to  the  river,  for  wint  of  boats 
(the  Portuguese  troops  having  taken  all)  the  men 
were  obliged  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  swim  across  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus. 
ketry,  who  lined  the  north  bank  in  this  place.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  loss  was  great,  in  consequence,  J 
fear,  of  some  of  the  officers  and  men  breaking  of)' 
to  the  right,  and  attempting  to  pass  the  river  lower 
down.     They  were  all  cut  off. 

The  Captain  adds,  that  the  Portugese  Colonel  lost 
all  command,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enemy  ; 
that  a  great  number  of  the  volunteers  also  passed, 
crying  "  Viva  Don  Miguel ."'  And  that  the  Pedro, 
ites  loss  in  killed,  and  prisoners,  could  not  b«  less 
than  600  men.  Admiral  Napier,  in  a  tetter  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  recapitulates  Captain  Bin's  ac 
count  of  the  affair ;  and  says,  that  of  the  troops  en. 
gaged  on  the  Queen's  side,  he  hears  that  "  200  are 
at  Palmella,  100  are  at  St.  Ubes,  and  as  for  the  rest, 
God  knows  where  they  are." 

If  Don  Padro's  army  is  composed  to  any  extent  of 
his  Lisbon  levies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  hesi. 
tates  to  attack  Saiitarem.  He  had  better  have  treat- 
ed his  British  recruits,  who  lately  returned  in  the 
James  Watt,  full  of  disgust  and  without  pay,  with 
good  faith  and  common  humanity. 

Spain. — Mr.  Villiers  formally  presented  his  ere- 
dentials  to  the  Queen  Regent  at  Madrid  on  on  the 
6th  instant.  Until  then.  Lord  William  Harvy  had 
figured  as  the  official  representative  sr  Charge  d'Af. 
laircs.  At  Madrid,  and  throughout  the  Sou  hem  pro. 
vinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  Queen's  authority  is 
undisturbed.  The  partisans  of  the  Pretender  are 
treated  with  some  harshness. 

In  the  Northern  provinces,  Carlisin  seems  to  pros, 
per:  the  insurgents  have  driven  the  Queen's  troops 
trom    Irun ;  and  have    thus   closed    another   line    of] 
communication   to   Madrid.     General  Saarsfield,  ofj 
whose   march   upoR  Vittoria  and  expected  demoli.  I 
tion  of  the  rebels  Romany  reports  have  been  current, 
was  still  at   Burgos,  when   the  latest  accounts  left 
Bayonne.  seven  days  ago.     Prep«raticns  are  making 
to  supply  St.  Sebastian  with  provisions .  and  a  num. 
ber  of  Constitutionalists  have  arrived  there,  to  aug 
ment  the  garrison,  which  is  weak  and  not  well  pro. 
vided.     There   has  been  a  rising   in  Valencia  ;  the 
principal  town  in  the  province,'  San  Piiilipe,  having 
proclaimed  Don  Carlo.4  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
speedily  eappreesed. 

General  Quesada,  who  commands  the  Queen's 
troops,  at  Vnlladolid,  has  issued  his  Droclamatinn 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Ctistile.  *•  It  breathes," 
says  the  Courier,  "  a  fierce,  uncompromising  war 
against  the  denounced  monks  and  their  supportdih. 
Such  sentiments  must  make  etrcry  man  opprehensivt 
that  war  in  Spain,  instead  of  being  a  n.pri-  contest 
foi  a  throne,  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  war  of  es 
termination."  ,,.,  ..  i   .  ; 

FsANCR—The  Frohch  Libirata  hate  ihefed  their 


t  ;ne  respecting  the  interference  of  tbeir  GorsmaMnt 
in  the  atiairs  oi  Spain.  A  short  time  *go,  ihtj  war* 
e-iger  for  the  despatch  of  an  army  to  support  tko 
Queen  and  suppress  the  Carlisle.  But  they  bare 
since  tiiscove^ed,  that  the  support  of  the  Queen  may 
be  a  very  different  affair  from  the  esublishment  of  a 
Liberal  govtmment ;  and  have  a  reasonable  dread 
that  French  arms,  if  used  at  all,  would  be  ior  tbe 
benefit  of  Absolutism,  or  at  least^  what  they  abemi. 
nate  nearly  as  much,  the  >  ystam  ot  the  Juste  Bfiliou. 
Now,  therefore,  they  would  prefer  to  aasiat  th« 
Queen  with  a  loan  of  money  ;  which  would  probably 
Unswer  her  Majesty's  purpose  mucii  bettar  tban  an 
auxiliary  army  of  Frenchmen.  According  to  preacot 
appearances,  Louis  Philip  will  do  neither  ona  oortba 
other. 

Bkiajium. — King  Leopold's  conceras  proaead 
smoothly.  The  addresses  in  reply  to  his  apcccb 
were  passed  unanimously  by  both  Chambers;  uti 
it  is  said  that  the  session  is  likely  to  be  one  of  little 
specchifjring  and  much  busineaa.  Count  Diedri. 
chstein,  the  Austrian,  and  Count  d'Amheim,  tba 
Prussian  Ambassador,  have  reached  Broasels.  The 
latter  is  already  very  active  in  his  endeavors  to  form 
a  commercial  treaty,  the  real  object  of  which  is  to 
exclude  British  manufactures  from' the  Continent. 
Great  inducements,  it  is  raid,  will  beheld  out  te  tba 
Belgian  manufacturers  to  become  parties  to  tba 
Prussian  system. 

TuKKEv. — There  is  a  solitary  piece  of  news  fram 
Constantinople,  but  that  is  important  if  true  :  tba 
combined  Eugiish  and  French  squadrons  hara  en. 
tercd  the  Dardanelles,  in  spite  of  the  recant  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  such  entry 
was  forbidden.  This  is  a  proper  and  spirited  pro. 
c«!eding,  *and  we  hope  that  the  information  of  tba 
Standard,  from  whom  we  copy  the  news,  may 
prove  to  be  correct.  It  is  far  better  to  show  at  onca 
our  perfect  contempt  for  the  treaty,  in  this  way, 
than  get  entangled  in  the  diplomatic  net  of  cDdlaas 
negotiation  with  a  view  to  alter  it. 

Ireland. — Having  completed  our  budget  of  foreign 
intelligence,  we  turn  to  tbe  far  more  interesting  and 
important  affairs  of  the  Sister  Isle  ;  where,  after  an 
interval  of  comparative  ealm,  the  storm  which  wa 
have  seen  gathering  for  some  weeks  past,  has  at 
length  burst  forth,  and  promises  to  rage  with  the 
accustomed  fury  of  the  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pilots  to  whose  guidance  the  state  vessel  is 
consigned,  are  blessed  with  steady  hands  and  stont 
hearts,  for  verily  they  will  need  them. 

Mr.  O'Connell  made  his  appearance  at  the  Four 
Courts  in  Dublin  on  Saturday  last  ;  and,  with  tba 
apprcnt  detsrmtnatiun  not  to  lose  a  moment's  titnc, 
walked  to  his  old  arena,  tbe  Corn  Exchange ;  what* 
he  drew  up  and  signed  a  requisition  for  a  puMie 
meeting  to  petition  against  Tithes  and  for  the  Re. 
peal  of  the  Union.  This  is  his  first  step  of  reitewed 
agitation  in  Dublin  ;  which  he  has  declared  shall  be 
kept  up  with  unusual  energy ;  ^d  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  keep  bis  word. 

Lisbon,  Nov.  16. — Very  little  has  been  dons  here 
in  the  military  way  for  this  last  week.  Tbe  con^c 
tending  parties  continue  nearly  in  the  same  positions. 
On  the  lOth  instant  about  G.OOO  men  advsnced  to. 
wards  Pemes,  from  Cartoxo,  to  destroy  the  mills  ia 
that  neighbourhood,  which  supply  Santsrem  with 
flour.  The  Miguclitce,  800  in  number,  retired  on 
their  approach,  aud  the  Pedruite?,  after  efTectinf 
their  object,  returned  to  their  old  quarters.  They 
are  drawing  their  line  somewhat  closer  to  Saniareas; 
btit  the  communication  is  still  open  with  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  Abrantcs,  Coimbra,  and  Alentejo, 
so  that  they  get  in  provisions  in  abundance.  Guerilla 
parlies  are  going  about  in  all  direction*,  accompanied 
by  a  few  soldiers,  wjjo  forward  whatever  provisions 
they  can  collect  to  bantarem.  Unless  Dsn  Psdra 
can  send  up  near  10,000  men  more  he  will  not  be 
able,  efTectually,  to  encircle  tbo  town,  and  ef  course 
It  will  be  folly  to  calculate  on  starving  them  aut, 
when  almost  the  whole  country  is  open  to  them. — 
On  the  Ilth  inst.  the  inhabitants  came  from  .\ld«. 
galleja,  in  a  great  hurr}',  as  the  Miguelites  were  : 
drawing  near  the  town;  however,  they  did  rot  sntcr 
it,  as  they  were  only  in  quest  of  cnttle,  and  drove  ofT 
about  400  head.  The  Miguclftcs  who  io«k  Alaacer 
remain  still  in  the  nei^rhbourhood  ;  tti«y  did  notvcn. 
furc  to  advance  on  >^t  Ubei>,  and  the  garrison  is  naw 
so  much  incre.nsed  that  thry  will  jfet  a  warm  rccep. 
ion  ;  had  ihcy  pushed  forward  after  tbe  engagmsot 
at  Alcacer,  it  was  Tp;'reh«ided  they  might  have 
effected  an  entry.  Admiral  Napier  carried  406  men 
thither  in  a  steamer,  on  the  13th,  and  the  eailora 
were  landed  from  the  Dnnn*  Mana  armed  with 
pistols  and  boarding  pike«>.  Nbpirr  hasnat  sinae  re- 
turned, and  it  is  thought  that  he  will  take  (f)«>  rom. 
mandof  an  expedition  to  AlgarVe.  j  ,  . 
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PonE  AND  Wmolmomg  Watkri — This  evening  the 
Report  of  the  Commisaioners,  and  of  their  Engineer, 
Major  Douglass,  is  to  be  canvasaed  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermea.  We  hope  this  important  topic  will  be 
«pproach«d  in  a  proper  and  liberal  spirit,  and  with  an 
«ye  t9  the  future  demands,  as  well  as  present  great 
«nJ  urgent  wants  of  (his  city. 

The  careful  and  elaborate  surveys  made  by  Major 
Douglass,  ,pr  the  whole  ground  between  the  Croton 
river  and  this  city,  and  of  all  the  various  sources 
whence,  it  was  supposed,  at  different  times,  a  supply 

of  water  Blight  be  derived,  present  the  matter  fully 
to  the  Board.  To  them  it  belongs  to  decide  whether 
they  will  sanction  a  plan  which  is  certain,  perma- 
nent, and  adequate  to  the  future  as  well  as  present 
deManda,  and  of  which  the  utmost  cost  is  fully  set 
forth,  and  ascertained — or  whether  they  will  fritter 
away  in  doubtful  experiments,  and  at  eventually 
greater  ultimatv  expense,  both  time  and  resources. 

The  noble  aqueduct  proposed  by  Major  Douglass 
is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  only  effective,  as  it  is  the 
only  worthy  plan.  We  have  heard  no  single  objec- 
tion to  it  but  the  apprehension  that  the  sireani  might 
frecae.  When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  by  the 
descent  obtained,  the  water  at  the  passoge  of  Har- 
lem river,  (the  most  ex|H)9ed  point)  will  run  at  the 
rate  of  125  feet  per  minute,  and  in  a  stream  varying 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  depth,  there  dues  not  seem  much 
to  apprehend  on  the  score  of  frost.  As  to  thesubslitu- 
ti«n  of  iron  pipes,  it  is  preposterous.  No  single  line  of 
pipeaof  any  dimensions  yet  made,  could  supply  even 
present  wants,  and  the  expense  of  several  lines  would 
be  mush  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueduct,  with 
lass  certainty  of  result  and  durability.  Our  own 
thcrough  conviction  is,  thtt  the  plan  of  Major  Doug- 
lass will,  if  carried  out,  both  fulfil  all  expectations, 
and  in  the  facilities  which  it  will  furnish  to  the  city, 
not  only  pay  for  itself,  but  constitute  a  valuable  source 
o(  municipal  revenue. 

Anothttr  Steamboat  Accident. — It  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  steamer 
Orleans,  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  31st 
ult.,  that  the  steamer  Telegraph,  trading  from  that 
port  to  Bayou  Tunica,  has  been  lost,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  cargo.  The  extract  is  fur. 
nisfaed  by  the  New  Orleans  Courier  : 

"  On  the  night  of  the  27th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  in 
the  bends  near  the  Palmyra  Islands,  cnme  in  contact 
with  the  steamer  Telegraph,  Capt.  Prior.  The  con- 
cussion was  such  that  she  sunk  in  10  miuutes  in  three 
•nd  a  half  fathoms  water,  during  which  time  all  her 
pasaengers  and  crew  were  taken  from  on  board  by 
Ufl.  In  about  three  hours  afterwards,  the  Cincinna. 
tian  and  North  Alabamian  came  alongside,  affording 
4«n  opportunity  to  the  passengers  to  proceed  ;  of 
which  they  all  availed  themselves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  remained  on  board.  Shortly  after 
both  boats  left  the  wreck.  In  about  six  hours,  with 
the  assistance  of  Capt.  Prior  and  his  crew,  wc  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pas- 
sengers'baggoge,  and  some  of  the  cabin  furniture. 
The  Cincinnatian  brought  from  a  neighboring  wood- 
yard,  where  she  heard  o(  the  disaster,  a  good  flat 
(Mat  which  was  left  with  Capt.  Prior  for  the  purpose 

of  attending  on  the  wreck. 

<  '^ 

Great  (rule  iit  Buffalo. — A  letter  from  Buffalo, 
dated  the  13th  inst.,  furnishes  the  following  particu. 
Isrs  of  a  gale  of  unprecedented  violence  at  that  place. 

Between  4  and  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  co.-n- 
raeiiced  the  severest  gale  of  wind  that  ever  visited 
the  city,  or  that  is  known  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Buffalo,  and  continued  until  near  daylight  this  mom^ 
ing  before  it  abated,  blowing  down  chimneys,  unroof 
ing  buildings,  upsetting  carriages,  and  blowing  in 
windows,  doors,  &c.  &c.  It  now  blows  n  gale,  and 
the  water  is  4  feet  lower  than  it  was  at  3  o'clock  this 
morning.  The  ice  is  within  1ft  rods  of  my  house  on 
Crow  street.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
damage  : 

The  road  is  completely  blockaded  from  the  foot  of 
-Main,  street  to  the  Ferry,  with  ice  and  wood  and  lum- 
■ber.  The  stages  have  to  go  west  through  the  Indian 
village.  The  wafer  was  six  inches  d^ep  in  Willard's 
store.  The  wharves  nrn  much  injured  the  whole 
length  of  the  creek.  Some  vf-ftsols  hrokr  loose  from 
their  moorings.  The  starboard  wheel  house  of  the 
8ieathb<)at  N.  York  was  blown  off.     A  Eaton's  wharf 


is  materially  damaged.     The  chimneys  and  battle, 
ments  of  the  Commercial  Buildings  arc  blown  down, 
and  (be  roofs  broken  in.     The  south  end  of  the  block! 
on  Main  street  is  badly  injured.     A  part  of  the  balus> 
trade  on  the  Mansion  House  is  gone.     Taylor's  and; 
Hedgus  on  the  Terrace,  battlements  and  chimneys 
are  gone.     Efners*,  u:i  the  corner  of  Main  and  Sene- 
ca   strees.,    completely    unroofed.       Case's    Far-; 
mer's     Hotel,    three    chimneys    and    battlemenlsj 
down.        The      brick     front  of    Wilgus',    on    the 
east  side  of   Main-st.  is  gone.     Chimney  and  battle- 
ments uf  L.   H.  Pratt  aud  the  Journal  office,  blown  i 
down,  broke  throueh  the  roof  and  two  floors  beloW.I 
A.  and  A.  Raynor's  roof  »>roke  in  and    fell  to   thej 
second  story ;  where  it   was  propped  with  timbers  to 
the  risk  of  many  liv^s.  I 

The  battlements,  chimnevs  and  part  of  the  roof  of 
Rathbun's  Cr«mlin  buildings  are  blow  off.  Some  of] 
the  windows  of  the  Baptist  church  blown  in.  All  the 
windows  of  the  Congregaiionalist's  church,  broken  in! 
fronting  the  court  house  square,  and  some  on  the  east: 
side.  Oti  Seneca-slreet,  Heywood's  chimneys  off, 
and  Doughty's  house  caved  in.  The  county  poor| 
house  is  unroofed  and  about  50  inmates  unprovided, 
for,  &.C.  &.C. — [Albany  Argus.]  ,   •,,.  j 

[  Frtwi  the  Albany  Argus.] 

Canal  Toli-s. — The  Canal  Board  have  had  a  spe-! 
cial  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  Canal  i 
tolls,  and  the  rates  are  published  at  this  early  day,' 
for  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  rates  of  toll  upon  merchandize  have  been  re- 
duced 25  per  cent. ;  upon  flour,  iwlted  beef  and  pork, 
butter  and  cheese,  beer  and  cider,  the  reduction  is  16 
per  cent. ;  on  timber,  square  and  round,  carried  in 
boats,  the  toll  is  reduced  50  per  cent. ;  sawed  lum» 
ber,  carried  in  boats,  is  reduced  from  10  to  6  millsl 
per  1000  feet  per  mile.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  old  rates  will  perceive  that  there  has  been  a  very! 
general  reduction  in  the  rates  of  toll.     On  most  ar-i 
tides,  the  produce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  mer- 
chandize,   the    tolls   by  the    present    reduction   are 
brought  within  a  fraction  of  the  constitutional  mini-' 
mum. 

The  toll  upon  foreign  salt  has  been  reduced  fr5m; 
5  to  3  cents  per  1000  pounds  per  mile.  Previous  to 
1831,  the  toll  upon  foreign  salt  was  one  cent  and  four 
mills.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction  by  Congress' 
of  the  United  States  duty,  the  Canal  Board,  in  183l,: 
raised  the  toll  upon  foreign  salt  from  one  cent,  and! 
four  mills  to  ten  cents  per  1000  pounds  per  mile.i 
The  constitution  having  been  altered  so  as  to  enable  i 
the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  State  duty  upon  each' 
bushel  of  salt  from  12  1-3  to  6  cents,  the  Canal  Board! 
have  modified  the  rates  of  toll  upon  foreign  salt.  ! 

RATES  OF  TOLL.  i 

At  ain<>etin{!ortheCaiial  Board,  at  ttu^t'ouiptrollcr's  Office,  In 

the  city  of  Alliany,  on  tbe  13th  January,  1834,  the  t'ollowinc 

raid  oftotl  were  e:il.'\bli.4he(l,  in  lieu  uf  all  rates  hvrclolnrees 

tablkihed  by  this  Hoard : — 
^•-  Protisiont.  cU.m.fr. 

On  flour,  aalted  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  ! 

l>eer  and  cider,  |M>r  jnoo  pounds  permile 0451 

•i.  On  bran  and  ship  Ktutni  in  hulk,  per  1000  pound*  pri  \ 

mile 045 

lr»n.,  Miner alM,  Ortty  ire.  ' 

On  salt  maHufRctuffd  in  ihisnate,  per  1000  lbs.  per 


mile ,       0  2  3 

4.  On  I'oreicn  nalt,  1000  poundii  fier  mile 3  0  0 

5.  Ongypsuuiilhe  pro<luct  of  thii>  rtate,  per  lOOOpounds,  | 
perniili! 0  58  5| 

6.  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,  earth,  leached  aslic:!,  ma- 
nure and  iron  ore,  per  1000  pound*  permile 0  2  5j 

7.  On  pot  aud  poitrl  asbeti,  kelp,  miaerni  coal,  charcoal,  | 
pig  iron,  broken  castin^a  and  scrap  iron,   per  1000 
pounds  per  mile 0  4  5* 

8.  On  stove,  and  all  other  caviiiigii,  goinic  to  or  from  ! 
ti(i«  wairr,  per  lOtlU  |touiKli<  |>er  mile 0  5  0| 

0.  On  cupiieras  and  uiagncse.goiux  toward*  tide  water,  ) 

per  ItKIO  per  mile 0  5  0 

to.  On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towardi>tide  watei,  per 

10(X>  pounds,  permile /. ...       0  4  5 

tVrs,  Peltrft,  Skinn,  Jrc.  , 

11.  On  fur8.-ind  peltry  (except  deer,  buttaloand  niooKC 

skins)  per  1000  (Kiundn  per  mile I  4  0 

1-2.  On  deer,  buttaloand  moose  skins,  per  1000  lbi«.  per 

mile-- 0  7  0 

13.  On  siiip  Skins  and  otiier  raw  hides  of  doux-stic  ani-  i 
malsoftbe  United  dtatea,  per  1000 lbs.  per  mile 0  4  51 

14.  On  imponeii  raw  hides  ol  dimiestic  and  other  ani-  i 
uials,  per  1000  |M)Uiids  per  mile 0  il  0 

Furniture,  Jrc. 

15.  On  lioiHehnId  furnilnre,  accompanied  by,  and  actu- 
ally belonging  to,fauiilie4  eaiisrating,  per  lOOO  |iounds 
permile 050 

16.  Oo  carts,  wngons,  sleighs,  ploughs  and  mechai>ic«' 
*    tools,  necessary  fui  the  owner's  imiiviitiial  use,  \Viieii 

accompanied  by  tbe  owner,  emi^zrating  ('or  llie  pw-  ' 

pose  of  setUenient,  per  1000  p<iuiid>|ter  mile 0  5  0 

.SCumr,  -S/aff,  A-c. 

17.  On  slate  and  tile  for  rooting,  and  stone  ware,  per 

1000  pounds  perikile 050 

18.  OHallstonr,wroHghl<xunwroiight,|)erlOOOpound«< 
peunile 0  2  5 

Lumirr^  H',>»d,  Ac.  \ 

\9.  On  timlter,  i^qunred  and  round,  per  100  ouhic  feet,  '. 

per  mile,  carried  in  Uiatu ♦•  •''  0 

90.  On  Uie  same,  if  carried  in  raAs,  per  100  cubic  foet  -.  | 

permile ■ ]  5  0: 

il.  On  boards,  plank,  acantling,  and  sawed  timiwr,  ' 


reduced  to  inch  uiensufc,  and  all  sliding,  lath,  and 
oilier  sawed  stulfltsi  than  1  inch  thick,  carried 
in  boats,    (except   such  as  is  envDiiratC'l  In   regu- 

latiuils,  Nns.  13  and  3i,)  per  1000  feet  per  oiile 0  6  0 

"i.  On  tbe  same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  IflOO  feet 
per  mile "i  0  0 

23.  On  sawed  late  of  less  than  live  feet  in  l«ngtii, 
split  lath,  lioop  I'oles,  rowing  cars  and  brouiu  han- 
dles, per  1000  pounds  per  mile 09  5 

'ii.  On  staves  and  Ireailliig,   iranrportcd  in  tnialS,  per 

1000  pounds  per  mile OSO 

a.  Ou  the  dame,  if  transported  In  rafts,  per  1000 
(lounds  per  aille 0  30 

'in.  <ni  shingles  per  M  per  mile,  carried  In  boats 0  2  0 

n.  Oi;  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  raft*,  per  M.  per  mile     o  4  v 

«.  On  split  iMxte,  and  rail* forfciiclnc,  per  M.  per Biile. 

earrleil  In  boats • m ; ..       'J  0  (I 

*J9.  On  the  sani,-,  If  c«mV, yed  In  fntts,  per  M.  |*r  rtille      8  0  0 

30.  On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  b«  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  whichshall  be  exempt  frnm 

toll,)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord  permile 10  0 

31.  Oil  the  sanic,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  c«>rd  per 

mile 2  0  0 

'JH.  On  sawed  stulT  for  window  blinds,  not  exeeediag 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  tbicknesp,  per  1000  pouuds 

|H:r  mile ii,.4 0  5  0 

.ligriemllural  PraJUetiont,  i-e, 

ti.  On  cotton,  per  1000  pounds  uer  mile 049 

34.  On  live  cattle,  sheep  and  hufi,  per  1000  iMtunds  per 

•  mile 040 

.13.  On  horses,  (and  each  tmrse  when  not  weighed,  to 
lie  coHi puled  at  fOO  |iounds,  per  1000  iMMiuds  par 
mile 0  7  0 

36.  On  rags  per  1000  pounds  per  mile 0  43 

37.  On  hemp  and  b<liacoo  gbing  towards  tide  water, 

|ier  lOno  imund  per  mile  ■...•<■•  • <  • .     04  5 

3t*.  On  heuip,  going  ftniu  tide  water,  per  ItW)  tin  ber 

mile 04^ 

39.  uii  wheat  and  all  Other  i^riculturil  prnductioiM  of 
the  United  Siaici,  not  particularly  speci6«Kl.  ami  imt 

lieing  merchandize,  per  lUOO  Ibe.  per  Bii'e 04  5 

40.  On  merchandise 0  9  0 

Arttcles  not  enumerated. 

41  On  all  articles  not  ennmefated  or  rxceptrd,  passing 
from  tide  wntrr,  |mt  lOtHI  (lounds  per  mile 0  0  0 

42.  On  nit  articles  not  eninnerated  or  exccptoil,  passing 
towards  tide  Water,  per  1000  pottnJs  (ht  milei .. .  i-  >      0  4  i 
mais  and  Pattengerf. 

13'  Un  linlilg  Ufietl  chiefly  lor  the  transportation  of  p«'r. 
soiu  and  navi|atiiig  itie  Erie  canal  between  ^he- 
iiixlady  aud  Ulica,  [icr  mile HOO 

M.  On  boats  iisid  chiefly  fur  tlie  trafMportation  of  per- 
sims,  and  navigating  tJiv  Erie  canal  west  uf  Utira, 
|ier  mile      '. 60  0 

45.  On  boats  used  chi«.fly  for  the  traiifiMirtation  of  |ier- 

son.-!,  aud  navigating  the  Chaniplain  or  Cliamplain  "  ' 

and  Junction  cnnal,  per  mile 600 

46.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons, and  navigating  the  Oswego  canal,  |>er  mile 6  0  0 

47.  Ou  biiatsused  chiefly  for  the  irftnsportBliim  of  pcr- 
s<ms,  iind  navisniing  tli«  t'ayiiga  ami  Reiicca  cannl| 
and  the  Inieral  canal  to  Ea.-t  Cayuga  Village,  nr 
either  of  thelh,  ptr  Hil'n ,.....ini.ii......i;.      6  00 

18.  On  boats  iisrti  chiefly  for  tla-  transportation  of  jer- 
sons,  and  navigating  the  Junction  canal,  and  not  con- 
noted with  regular  lines  of  boats  for  the  traiispona- 
tion  of  persons  on  the  Erie  or  Cliamplain  canals,  per 

faille 50  0  0 

49.  On  h<>arg  used  chiefly  for  the  trai»portalir.n  of  pro 

perty,  per  mile 2  00 

30.  Ou  each  person  over  eight  years  of  ag«,  iranaport- 
ed  In  a  boat  useddiiefly  for  tbe  transporutionof^ per- 
sona, permile 0  3  0 

51.  On  each  personover  12  years  of  age,  transportrd  in 
a  boat  used  chiefly  lor  tlie  tranaportai  ion  of  pro|ierty, 

permile 020 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  rates  of  toll  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  established  ;  and  that  the  same  be 
hereafter  charged  and  collected  on  the  several  canals 
of  this  state,  in  lieu  of  all  rates  of  toll  heretofore  es. 
tabtished  upon  any  or  either  of  the  said  canals,  or  any 
part  thereof. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  •  • 
SAMUiiL  YOUNG. 
WILLIAM  C.BOUCK, 
,         JONAS  EARLL,  Jr. 
'.Vu,    MICHAEL  HOFI- MAN, 

Canal  Coniiaissloiiers.     - 
V-  -    A.C.  FLAGti,  .*-^- 

.       JCiiN  A.  i>rx, 

.    ■    GREENE  C.  BRONSON,  ^*    <* 

,.»i    A.KEYSEK,  ,   -;. 

,  SIMEON  DB  WITT. 

'-*         Cosiutissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

[Communicated.] 
A  pair  of  silver  pitchers,  to  be  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  are 
just  finished  by  Gardner  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Liberty  street,  where  they  will  remain,  and  may  b« 
seen  for  two  or  three  days.  --  -» 

Appointments  by  the  Governor  and  Senate — 
Tuesday,  Jakuary  14. 

Jonathan  D.  Stevenson,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  inspector  of  leaf  tobacco  for  said  city,  in 
place  of  Wm.  Simpson,  whose  term  of  office 
nas  expired. 

Saturday,  Jan.  18.— Wni,  C.  Haggerty,  of 
New  York,  to  be  auctioneer  in  tlie  place  of  John 
F.  Adriaace,  resigned. 

Two  of  the  buildings,  connected  with  one  of  ihe 
Powder  Mills,  belonging  to  I.oomi«,  Haiard  Sl  Co. 
in  Manchesler,  Connecticut,  wore  fdown  up  on  the 
laOih  inslant,  (the  cracking  works  and  dry  house.) 
ISix  men  were  killed,  vix.  John  Rockwell,  and 
lDanJ«l   Avery,  of  East  Windsor )  Mr.  Giles,    and 
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Mr.  Biviiii,of  Hartford:  Harry  Fox.  of  Bojw" J  Mj;; 
Alien,  ef  New.  York-lo«.  of  property  »»>»».  ciiuac 
of  the  explonion,  unknown.— [G«zetU.] 


JACaUELINE. 
Dewh  lie.  on  h.r.  like  M^un'.'^'yJrr. 


It 


"  iieain  iie»  on  ■!«■•  ""^ — -^    ,,  .c.  fi,.i,i  ■ 
Upon  the  .weete.-t  llower  of  all   fie  fi.M. 

••  Dear  mother— 1»  it  not  the  bell  I  hear 
♦'Ye"  my  child  :  the  beU  for  mommg  prayers 

"  ^ll'd' Stouten  *«•  But  now  all  day,  are  alike 
tn  me  H-rk  !  it  sounds  again— louder— louder. 
Onen  the  window,  for  I  love  the  sound.  There ; 
ll,«  iunshine  and  the  fresh  morning  air  rcvi  v  Jpie.  And 

the  church  bell— oh,  mother it  reminds  me  of 

the  holy  Sabl.ath  mornings  by  the  Loire :  so  calm,  so 
hushed,  so  beautiful !  Now  give  me  my  prayer- 
book,  and  draw  the  curtain  back  that  I  may  see  the 
green  trees  and  the  church  spire.  I  fed  better  to- 
day,  dear  mother."  ... 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  mornmg  in  August. 
The  dew  still  glistened  on  the  trees,  and  a  slight 
breeze  wafted  to  the  sick  chamber  of  Jacquelme 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  solemn  chime  of  the  church.bells  She  had  been 
raised  up  in  bed.  and  reclining  upon  the  pillow,  was 
gazing  wistfully  upon  the  quiet  scene  without.  Her 
mother  gave  her  the  prayer  book,  and  then  turned 
away  to  hide  a  tear  that  stole  down  her  cheek. 

At  length  th*  bells  ceased.    Jacqueline  crossed 
herself,   kissed   a  pearl   crucifix  that  hung   around 
her  neck,  and  opened  the  silver  elasps  of  her  missaL 
For  a  time,  she  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in   her  de- 
votioi}s.     Her  lips  moved — but  no  sound  was  audible. 
At  intervals  the  golemnvoiceof  the  priest  was  heard 
at  a  distance,  and  then  the  confused  responses  of  the 
eongrecation,  dying  away   in  inarticulate  murmurs. 
Ere  long,  the  thrilling  chant  of  the  Catholic  service 
broke  upon  the  ear.     At  first  it  was  low,  solemn  and 
indistinct ;  then  it  became  more  earnest  and  entreat, 
ing,  as  if  interceding,  and  imploring  pardon  for  sin  ; 
and  then  arose  louder  and  louder,  full,  harmonious, 
and  majeBlic,  as  it  wafted  the  song  of  praise  to  hea. 
▼en,  and  suddenly  ceased.     Then  the  sweet  tones  of 
the  organ  were  heard — trembling,  thrilling,  and  ris- 
ing  higher  and  higher,  and  filling  the  whole  air  with 
their   rich  melodious  music.     What   exquisite   ac- 
cords l — what  noble  harmonies  ! — what  touching  pa- 
thos !     The  soul  of  the   sick  girl  seemed  to    kindle 
into  more  ardent  devotion,  and  to  be  wrapt  away  to  j 
heaven  in  the  full  harmonious  chorus,  as  it  swelled, 
onward,  doubling  and  redoubling,  and  rolling  upward  ^ 
in  a  full  burst  of  rapturous  devotion  ! — Then  all  was 
hushed  again.     Once   more  the  low  sound  of  thej 
bell  smote  the  air,  and  announced  the  elevation  of  the . 
host.     The  invalid  seemed  entranced  in  prayer.    Her; 
book  had    fallefi  beside   her — her   eyes  closed — her 
soul  retired    within   its   secret  chambers.     Then  a 
more    triumphant  peal   of   bells  arose.     The  tears 
gushed  from  her  closed  and   swollen  eyelids;  her 
cheek  was  flushed  ;  she  opened  her  dark  eyes  and 
fixed  ihem,  with  a  deep  expression  of  adoration  and 
penitence,  upon  an  ia>age  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
which  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  her  lips  again 
moved  in  prayer.     Her  countenance   expressed  the 
deepest  resignation.     She  seemed    to  ask  only  that 
she  might  die  in  peace,  and  go  to  the  bosom  of  her 
Redeemer. 

The  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  with  her 
face  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain.  She  arose, 
and  going  to  the  bedside  of  her  child,  threw  her 
arms  around  ber,  and  burst  into  tears. 

••  My  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  live  long — I  feel  it 
here.     This  piercing  pain — at  limes  it   seizes  me, 
and  I  cannot — ^breathe." 
■''  *'  My  child,  you  will  be  better  soon." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  shall  be  better  soon.  All  tears, 
and  pain  and  sorrow,  will  be  over.  The  Hymn  of 
Adoration  and  Entreaty,  I  have  just  heard,  I  shall 
never  hear  again  on  earth.  Next  Sabbath,  mo. 
tber,  kneel  again  by  that  window  as  to-day.  I 
•hail  not  be  here,  upon  this  bed  of  pain  and  sick- 
ness ;  but  when  you  hear  the  solemn  Hymn  of  wor. 
ship  and  the  beseeching  tones  that  wing  the  spirit 
U|>  to  God  ;  think,  mother,  that  I  am  there— with 
my  «weet  sister,  who  has  gone  before  us — kneeling 
at  ojjr  Saviour's  feet,  and  happy— Oh,  how  happy  !" 
The  afflicted  mother  made  no  reply, — her  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak. 

"  You,  remember,  mother,  how  calmly  Amie  died. 
Poor  child,  she  was  so  young  and  beautiful !— I  al- 
waya  pray,  that  I  may  di^  m  «he  did.  I  do  not  fear 
death  as  I  did  before  she  was  taj^en  from  us.  But. 
m — this  pain — this  cruel  pain — ^t  sAei^s  to  draw  my 
niAd  back  from  heaveo.  When  it  leaves  mfi  I  shall 
Ate  in  peace." 

**  My  potpr  child  !— God's  bojy  wiH  be  done  '" 


The  invalid  suon  sank  into  a  quteA  slumber.  The 
excitciuciit  was  over,  and  exhausted  nature  sought 
relief  in  sleep. 

The  persons  between  whom  this   scene  pawed, 
were   a  widow  and  her  sick  daughter,    from  the 
neighborhood  of  Tours.     They  had  left  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  to  consult  the  more  experienced  physicians 
of  the  metropolis,  and  had  been  directed  to  the  Mai. 
ton  de  Sante,  at  Auteuil.  for  the  benefit  of  the  pure ; 
But  all  in  vain.     The   health  of  the  sufiPering, 
but  uncomplaining  patient,   grew  worse  and  wot»e, , 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that   the   closing  scene 

was  drawing  near. 

Of  this.  Jacqueline  herself  seemed    conscious  : 
and   towards  evening,  expressed -a    wish  to    receive 
the    last  sacraments    of  the  church.     A  priest  was 
sent  for;  and  ere  long,  the  tinkling  of  a  Imle  bell  m 
the  street  announced  his  approach.     He  bore  in  his 
hand  a  silver  vase  containing  the  consecradted  wa- 
fers, and  a  small  vessel,  filled  with  the  holy  oil  of  the 
extreme  unction,  hung  from  his   neck.     Before  him 
walke'd  a  boy  carrying  a  little  bell,  whose  sound  an. 
nounced  the  passing  of  these    symbols  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.     In    the  rear,  a  few  of  the  villagers,  bear, 
ing  lighted   wax  tapers,  formed   a  short  and  melan. 
choly    procession.    They   soon    entered    the  sick! 
chamber,    and   the  glimmer  of  the  tapers   mingled  I 
with  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun,  that  shot  his 
farewell  rays  through  the  open  window.     The  ves- 
sel  of  oil,  and  the  vase  containing    the  consecrated 
wafers,    were    placed  upon   a    table   in  front  ot    a 
crucifix   that   bung  upon  the   wall,  and  all   present, 
except  the  priest,  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees. 
Th«   priest  then  app-oachcd  the  bed    of  the  dying 
girl,  and  said  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone  : 

"The  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  has  pass- 
ed thy  threshhold.  Is  thy  spirit  ready  to  receive 
him?"  '  "■         -^         I 

"It  is,  father."  I    ■ 

"Hast  thou  confessed  thy  sins  :"       I 
"Holy  father,  no." 

"Confess  thyself,  then,  that  thy  sins   may  be  for- 
given, and  thy  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life."     j 
And,  turning  to  the   kneeling   crowd   around,    he  j 
waved  his  h'  ad  for  them  to  retire,  and  was  left  alone  i 
with  the  sick  girl.     He  seated    himself  beside    her 
pillow,   and  the  subdued    whisper  oi  the  confession ; 
mingled  with  the  murmer  of  the  evening   air,  which ! 
lifted  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtains  and  su>le  inup-| 
on  the  holy  scene.     Poor  Jacqueline  had  few  sins  to 
confess — a  secret  thought  or  two  towards  the  plea- 
■ures  and  delights  of  the  world — a  wish  to  live,  un-| 
uttered,  but  which   to  the  eye  of  her  self-accusing, 
spirit  seemed  to  resist  the  %*  ise  providence  of  God  :  j 
no  more.     The  confession  of  a  meek  and  lowly  heart 
is  soon  made.     The  door  was  again  op>ened;  the  at- 
tendants entered,  and  knelt  around  the  t>ed,  and  the! 
priest  proceeded: —  ! 

"And  now  prepare  thyself  to  receive,  with  con- 
trite  heart,  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord   and  Re- 
deemer.    Dost  thou  believe  that  our  Lord   Jesus, 
Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  born  of  | 
the  Virgin  Mary  ?" 

"I  believe."  ' 

And  all  present  joined  in  the  solemn  response 
—"I  believe." 

"Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Father  is    God,   that 
tha  Son  is  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God — three 
persons  and  one  God  7" 
"I  believe." 

**Dost  thou  believe  that  the   Son  is  seated  on   the 
right  hand  of  the  Maj««ty  on  high,  whence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ?"  .        . 
"I  believe." 

"Dost  thou  believe  that  by  the  holy  saerament  of 
ihe  church,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  that  thus  , 
thou  art  made  worthy  of  eternal  life?"      v- 
"I  believe."  > 

"Dost  thou   pardon,   with  all   thy   heart,  all   who 
have  oflTended  thee,  in  thoui^ht,  word,  or  deed  ?" 
"I  pardon  them." 

"And  dust  thon  ask  pardon  of  God  and  thy  neighs 
hour  for  all  oflfenecs  thou  hast   committed  against 
them,  either  in  thought,  word  or  deed  V-    f- 
"I  do."  '  '    -^ 

"Then  repeat  after  me;  O,  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  noi 
worthy,  nor  do  I  merit,  that  thy  divine  Majesty 
should  enter  this  poor  tenement  of  clay;  but  accord 


"  Amen  !♦' 
%ThG  pricctt  then  took  fr«m  the  silver  b»c  on  the 
tabic  a  little  golden  rod,  and  dipping  it  in  holy  oil, 
annointed  the  invalid  upon  the  hands,  feet,  and  breaet. 
in  the  form  of  the  cross.  When  these  ceremonies 
were  completed,  the  priest  and  his  attendant*  retired, 
leaving  the  mother  alone  with  her  dying  child,  who, 
from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  preceding  scene, 
sunk  into  a  death-like  sleep. 

"  Between  two  woildii  life  liuvered  like  •  ftart 
Twixt  night  and  umrn  opou  the  iiornou'*  vetfe.'* 

The  long  twilight  of  the  summer    evenitig 
stole  on;    the  shadows  deepened  without,    and 
the  night-laiup  ^liimuerca  feebly    in  the    sick 
chaml^r;  but  still  s^e   slept.     (She  was   lying 
jwith  her  hands  clasped  upon  lier  breaRt — her 
ipallid  cheek  resting  upon  the  pillow,  and    her 
bloodless  lips  apart  but  motionless  and  silent 
as  the  sleep  of  death.     No?  a  breath  interrupt- 
ed the  silence  of  her    slumber.     Not  a  move- 
ment of  the  heavy  and  sunken  eye-lid— not  a 
trembling  of  the  lip — not  a  shadow  on  the  mar- 
ble brow  told  when  the  spirit^  took    its  flight. 
It  passed  to  a  better  world  than  this. 

"  There  '*  a  perpetual  sprinf — perpctuml  voulb  ; 
No  joint-benumbing  coid,  uur  Korching  beat, 
Fauiiiie,  nor  age.  h.ive  any  being  there." 


MTER.4RY  NOTICES, 
i  No.  XL  :- 

Monroe,  M.  T.,  Dec.  \  18S3. 
The  ride  from  Detroit  hither  is  dull  enough  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  road  leads  through  almost 
dead  level,  and  the  muddy  streams  creep  over  the 
fat  black  soil  as  il  they  had  gormandised  upon  its  ridi 
vegetation  till  grown  too  lazy  for  locomotion.  AmoBK 
others,  the  Huron  river,  from  which — seeing  that  it 
rises  in  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  lakes 
in  the  Peninsula — better  things  might  be  expected, 
waddle»  on  to  the  lake  as  little  excited  by  the  6ocka 
which  frolic  on  its  bosom  as  an  Alderman  after  din. 
nerby  the  flies  that  disport  upon  his  jerkin.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  some  bright  little  rill  will  ripple  a- 
cros  the  road,  and  smirk  over  its  yellow  pebbles  on 
its  wsy  to  the  big  lake,  with  much  the  same  air  that 
the  mill  streams  of  Long  Island  daiMre  over  the  Itvel 
ground  while  hurrying  to  the  sea.  But  a  wet  prairie 
soon  intervenes,  and  the  innocent  rivulet,  like  a  child 
that  is  snubbed,  becomes  at  once  silent  and  sulky. — 
But  though  some  parts  of  Wayne  county  are  thus  un- 
attractive, I  am  told  that  other  sections  contain  much 
arable  land  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  sand 
loam  and  some  clay  with  heavy  timber,  and  occasion- 
ally fine  bottoms  along  the  streams.  The  population 
is  about  8000. 

The  village  of  Monroe,  in  the  county  of  the  a^me 
name,  from  which  I  now  write,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  ot  the  river  Raisin,  and  about  two  miles  from 
iu  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  It  was  incorporated  two 
years  since,  and  comprizes  a  part  of  the  old  site  of 
FrencUtown,  celebrated,  as  you  remember,  io  the  aa- 
anls  of  the  last  war.  The  place  is  said  to  be  regvlar- 
ly  laid  out,  but  the  most  business  part  of  it — atid  it  ia 
the  fussiest  li'.tle  towfi  in  the  world — looks  as  if  the 
buildings  had  all  been  chucked  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  left  to  settle  just  where  they  might  fall 
upon  this.  If  the  place  continues  to  increase  as  ra- 
pidly,  however,  as  it  has  during  the  last  year — the 
population  having  doubled  in  that  time — the  inhabit, 
ants  can  aflbrd  to  burn  down  the  riverside  of  the  vil- 
lag<>  and  arrange  it  to  more  advantage.  There  are 
now  about  150  houses,  of  which  20  or  30  are  stone  ; 
some  of  them  are  wholesale  establishments,  and 
make  a  verv  handsome  display  of  tancy  goods.  There 
are  also  two  grist  mill.s  immediately  in  the  town,  a 
woolen  factory,  an  iron  foundry,  several  saw  mills,  a 


ehair  factory,  a  tannery,   buc.     And  yU  netwith- 
ing  to  thy  holy  promises  be  ray  sins  forgiven,  and  my   'standing  the  supply  oi  water  power  affords  every  fa. 


soul  washed  wlute  from  all  transgression 

Then  taking  a  consecrated  wafer  from  the  vase,  \ 
he  placed  it  between  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl,  and' 
while  the  assistant  sounded  the  little  silver  bell. : 
said : —  j 

•*  Corfut  Domini  nottri  Je»u  Chri»ti  cvstodiat , 
atrimam  tuiim  in  vilam  eternam." 

And  the  kneeling  crowd    smote  th^if  feasts,  and 
responded  in  one  solemn  voice  :-.^ 


fility  for  the  use  of  nuchinery,  the  demand  for  man- 
ill  labor  is  very  great,  and  mechanics  of  every  kind 
may  here,  as  in  Detroit,  find  constant  employment. 
Indeed,  I  am  told,  that  the  demand  for  mechanics  in 
svery  part  of  Michigan,  is  excessive  ;  and  as  for  la- 
borers. I  have  seen  them  repeatedly  advertized  for  by 
written  notices  on  tavern  doors  and  elsewhere.  The 
emigrants  to  the  tasiitory,  I  find,  are  gei  erally  peo- 
ple oi  a  very  rcefMltable  clas»,  who  have  both  the 
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dM|ke«iU(Mi  and  the  mean*  to  employ  the  services  of 
others  around  tliciii. 

The  "Bank  of  the  River  Kaisiu"  is  established  at 
this  place,  with  a  capital  ef  $100,000;  and  though 
in  ile  kifancy,  is  said  to  be  doing  a  very  flourishing 
buaincM.  Tlic  notes  are  among  the  handsomest  spe. 
o«in«ns  of  bank  note  engraving  I  have  seen.  There 
it  also  a  Land  Oflfice  estHhiishcd  here,  at  which  the 
tttles  of  public  lands  since  l.tst  April  amount  to  up- 
ward* of  $t2,0U0  ;  the  sales  ut  Dcrruit  and  White 
Pigeon  together  a  little  exceeding  this  sum.  The 
government  price  of  land  ($100  far  80  acres)  being 
the  »ame  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  this  will  give 
fou  some  idea  of  the  immigration  into  the  Peninsula 

I  must  nut  forget  to  mention  that  witli  a  population 
•f  only  ICOO  souls,  live  religious  denominations  are 
represented  in  their  respective  clergymen  at  Mon 
r««,  and  that  threo  of  these,  the  Roman  Catbalic, 
■piscopal  and  Presbyterian,  have  each  a  neat  Church 
of  their  own.  I  ought  to  add  that  a  newspaper,  with 
a  good  circulation,  is  printed  here. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Monroe,  situated  as 
it  is  at  the  bead  of  Lake  Erie,  induced  the  govern 
ment  ta  make  an  appropriation  for  improving  the 
harbor,  which^  except  that  of  Maumee,  is  the  only 
one  at  this  part  of  the  Lake.  Tiie  lamented  Major 
Maurice,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  (^who.  you  may 
remember,  fall  down  and  instantly  expired  in  thi-act 
of  shaking  hands  with  General  Gratiot  at  Washing. 
ton,  laat  winter,)  and  whom  the  inhabitants  of  this 
plaec  speak  of  with  the  tenderest  remembrance — 
made  minute  surveys  of  the  harbor  and  of  thediffe 
rant  channels  of  the  river  ;  and  tiic  bill  which  has 
been  at  various  times  introduced  into  Congress  for 
thair  improvement  was  based  upon  his  reports.  A 
bill  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  appro. 
priating  ^^i^^OO  for  rebuilding  the  pier  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  also  appropriating  the  sum  of 
920,000  for  a  road  from  La  Plaisance  bay,  through 
which  the  Raisin  debouches  into  Jjaku  Krie,  to  in- 
tersect the  Chicagn  road,  which  traverses  the  whole 
Paainaula,  at  a  point  about  40  miles  from  here  ;  an 
improvemeut  which  will  open  a  new  market  to 
Southern  and  Western  Michigan,  an<l  contribute  ot 
course  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Monroe.  A  hit! 
was  also  passed  by  both  houses  appropriating  $15,000 
for  a  Canitl.connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
tba  River  Raisin  by  a  cut  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  latter.  The  money  has  not  been  expended, 
buwerer,  in  consequence  of  an  oversight  in  the  en. 
grossing  clerk,  which  from  his  omitting  iliiu  impor- 
tant item,  has  prevented  the  bill  as  yet  becoming  a 
law.  The  monies  app  opriated  for  the  pier  and  ruad 
have  already  t>een  mostly  expended,  und  those  pub- 
lie  woirks  are  now  nearly  completed  under  the  active 
aad  efficient  superintendence  of  Capt.  Henry  Smith, 
•f  the  Engineer  Corps.  When  all  these  improve- 
manta  are  completed,  Monroe  must  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  immense  trade  and  commerce 
wbick  must  flow  through  the  titrecioutlcts  of  Eastern 
Michigan.  The  mouth  of  the  Maumee  can  hardly 
oorapaie  with  it  on  account  of  the  extreme  uniiealthi- 
naaa  of  that  swampy  region ;  but  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  enterprising  inhabiunta  of  this  thri- 
ving little  place  are  somewhat  too  vivacious  in  their 
axpactations,  when  they  think  of  not  only  rivoUing. 
but  outstripping,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Struits  un  the 
•nward  road  to  prosperity.  Detroit,  Ike  every  other 
point  selected  by  the  French  on  the  Western  waters 
of  our  country,  is  as  commanding  a  position,  whether 
for  war  or  trade,  as  could  be  chosen. 

Tba  Monroeites  are  however  a  driving  people  in 
thair  way.  They  are  now  building  a  steamboat  of 
tba  largest  class,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $45, 
000,  to  ply  directly  between  here  and  Buffalo,  and 
this  morning  I  saw  launched  a  beautiful  schooner, 
for  the  lake  navigation.  It  was  the  first  launch  that 
bad  ever  taken  place  at  Monroe,  and  the  occasion 
•aused  a  general  turn  out  of  the  inhabita'its,  who 
burned  to  the  spo*.  a  mile  or  two  ofl'upon  horses  of 
svary  variety  of  sppearance.  There  was  the  bull 
nacked  French  pony  and  his  scragey  looking  Indian 
cousin,  the  sleek  spongy  loolting  Ohio  horse  and  the 
elaan-iitnbed  quickly-gatherine  Kentuckian,  gallop- 
ing between  the  swift  but  shufHing  Illinois  picer  and 
and  tha  high-actioned  tight  looking  New  York  trot 
tar.  Every  ane  rode  as  if  for  a  wager,  and  when  we 
draw  our  reins  the  talk  about  horse-flesh  superse 
ding  almost  the  interest  in  the  schooner,  fhowed  that 
the  Monroeites,  like  Caialine  and  N.  Purdy,  deserve 
to  be  celebrated  for  their  judgtnent  in  these  matters 
A  very  good  and  full  band  of  Amateur  Musicians 
composed  of  respectable  private  individuals  o**  the 
village,  came  at  last  upon  the  ground,  and  changed 
tbe  subject  to  the  name  of  the  new  vessel  which  se 
varal  wanted  to  alter  before  launching,  from  the  hack. 
Iliad  one  of  Plana  to  the  more  charactertstic  sound 
•f   Ttfumfeh,    tbe  spot  being  so  celebrated    in  the 


memory  of  that  great  chief.     ••  You  knew  Tecumseh 
then  sir,"  said  I  to  an  old    afentleman,   who,    1   was 
informed,  had  been  field  officer  during  the  late  war. 
land  engaged  in  saveral  battles.     •'  I  did  sir,  and  he 
Iwnsee  thorough  a  yciitleman  and   as   high  toned  an 
Jortieer  as  any  in  the    British    service."     The    chief, 
lyou  know,  actually  held  his  commission  as  a  general 
officer  immediately  from  tlie  king.     •'  What  do  you 
think  thtn  sir  of  his  massacre  upon  this  spot,"  I  re- 
joined.    "  The  barbarity  of  that  act,  sir,  was  only  in 
j  accordance  with  Indian  ideas  of  warfare.     The  dis 
; grace  of  it  attaches  entirely    to   the   tinglish   officer 
((Proctor)  who  permitted,    perhaps   sanctioned,  the 
^atrocity,     'i'he  old  officer's  blood  seemed    to   kindle 
janew  as  he  dwelt  upon  that  horrible  slaughter  of  a 
I  force  which  hadcapitulated  on  honorable  terms  with 
ja  full  reliance  on  the  the  foe  for  protection.       I  ask- 
ied  him    about    the    sick    and    wounded,  who  were 
I  burnt  up  in  the  hospital    or  shot   to  death  as  they 
;  ran  shrieking  through  flames.     '•  I  saw  their  bones," 
I  he    replied,  when    the    rtiins    were  still  recent. — 
jl   came  on    with    the  corps  of  Kentuckians   which 
I  advanced   loon  after  into  this   country,  antl    subse- 
quently so  eagerly  avenged  their  countrymen  at  the 
j  battle  of  the  Thames.     I  walked  to  the  spot  where 
'the   wounded  met  their  fate,  with  several   others. 
I  Riehard   M.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  number.     We 
(looked  into  the  pit,  and  could  see  the  charred  bones 
land  dismembered   limbs  and   sometimes  halt  burnt 
bodies,    plainly   below.      The    men    muttered    the 
deepest  curses.     Col    J.  spoke  not  a  word,  but  the 
tears  rained   from    his  eyes  like  water,  and  turning 
away,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  lies  the  best  blood  in 
I  Kentucky,  poured  out  like  water."     I  have  frivcn  a>> 
nearly  as  I  can  the  very  words  of  the  veteran  Colonel 
'in  describing  this  sad  spectacle.     Of  the  700  young 
I  men  murdered  here,  the  greater  part  were  students 
jat  law,   young  physicians,  and    merchants,  and  the 
sons  of  opulent  farmers,  and  in  short  the  very  flower 
of  the    youth  ef  Kentucky.     The    event  threw  the 
I  whole  iif  that  State  into  mourning.     Speaking  of  the 
I  troops  who  were  concerned   in  the  early  operations 
I  of  these  regions,  I  have  heard  a  number  of  interest. 
|ing  accounts  t''rom  different  persons  of  the  formation 
of  the  several  corps.     One  of  these,   though  I  may 
very  probably  in  trying  to  recall  the  particulars,  con- 
found them  with  the  incidents  of  another,  I  will  ven. 
tnre  to  repeat.     A  graduate  of  Williams's  College, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  recently  admitted   to 
the  bar,  was  riding  through  the  State   of  Kentucky, 
perhaps  wi:h  the   design  ol  finding  some   favorable 
point  at   which  to  fix  his  at>ode  and  commence  the 
practice  of  his  profession,   when  he   was  accosted 
near  a  village  by  amounted  traveller,  who  mention- 
ing that  he  was  a  planter  of  the  country,  invited  the 
young  advocate   with  all   the  freedom   of  Western 
hospitality  to  dine   at  his    house  the  following  day. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and  the  Eastern  gentle, 
man  arriving  at  the  mansion  of  ihe  unknown   host, 
found  a  large  party  collected,  the  majority  of  which 
were  well  acqua'ntcd  with  each  other,  while  many 
were  strangers,  like  himself,  and  invited  apparently 
in  the  same  manner.     The  dinner  however  was  got 
;  through  with  sociably  enough  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
glass  began  to  circulate  freely,  all  felt  that  easy  con- 
hdence  in  the  fellowship  and   good   feeling  of  each 
other  which  is  the  soul   of  good  society.     The  host 
then  rising,  described  briefly  t'le  state  of  the  North- 
western frontier,  and  produced  a  commission  from 
his  pocket  to  raise  a  corps  and  march  at  once  thither. 
They  enlisted  to  a  man  ;  their  entertainer  provided 
them  on  the  spot  with  the  necessary  stores  and  mu- 
nitions, and  the  band  of  volunteers  started  in  a  few 
hours  on  their  march  to  the  border. 

The  name   of  the  noble  host    was  not  mentioned, 
but  the  Eastern  adventurer,  who  was  elected  a  Lieu 
tenant  upon  the  spot,    and  soon  after  became  a  Cap 
I  tain,  was  said  to    have  been  better  known  since  as 
'Calonel,  General,  Governor,  and  lastly  Mr.  Secretary 
I  Cass. 

I  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  inquire  into  and  note 
jdown  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  a  relation 
I  so  striking,  but  you  have  the  tale  as  it  was  told  in  my 
hearing,  minus  the  admirable  mannerofthe  relation. 
But  I  am  forgetting  the  Diana — that  burst  of  music 
tells  that  ahe  begins  to  move  on  her  ways — calmly 
now  she  slides  hke  a  pair  of  Broqua's  slippers  througri 
a  quadrille,  and  now  as  that  bottle  of  Champaigne 
loams  over  her  bow,  her  motion  increases  almost  to 
the  velocity  of  a  gallope.  She  touches  the  water 
and  tho  waves  smoke  like  the  pocket  of  Papa  when 
his  prettiest  daughter  is  launched  into  society. — 
What  a  sensation  does  she  make  among  the  waves, 
and  how  do  they  coquet  with  her  on  every  side.  S.he 
bobs  about  till  she  8'>ems  as  unstable  as  themselves. 
But  now  the  sober  Skipper,  like  a  Kood  husband, 
takes  possession  of  her  virgin  charms,  and  placing 
himself  at  once  at  tbe  helm,   tbe  unmeaning  waters 


ceaac  their  flirting,  and  sustain  her  above  them  with. 
out  daring  to  attempt  influencing  her  coura*.  Diana, 
for  one  who  has  been  "  out"  so  short  a  time,  may  be 
said  to  have  made  "  a  good  match,"  and  become  "  a 
respectable  member  of  society."  To  complete  this 
truly  Homeric  parallel,  I  must  add  tha:  she  will  *'  see 
company"  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring. 

The  ride  to  these  dock-yards  is  rather  pleasant ; 
But  I  have  seen  handsomer  rivers  than  the  Raisin. 
The  banks  for  several  miles  around  the  village  have 
been  almost  denuded  of  trees,  and  the  limestone  chan.  • 
nel  lets  off  so  much  of  the  stream  through  its  ere. 
vices,  that,  like  a  tankard  of  liquor  passed  round  at 
a  tavern,  it  is  half  drank  up  beiore  it  gets  to  its  real 
owner,  the  lake.  It  would  delight  an  eastern  farmer 
though,  to  see  the  magnificent  pear  trees  which,  tall 
as  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  containing  a  century  of  : 
growth,  extend  through  orchards  for  miles  along  the 
stream.  Here,  too,  are  apple  trees,  to  the  excellence 
of  whose  fruit  I  can  testify,  that  were  brought  by  the 
French  to  this  country  in  1731.  The  grape  vines, 
too,  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  constitute 
a  beautiful  feature  in  the  level  landscape,  as  they 
hang  in  rich  festoons  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  climb  wherever  it  is  wooded  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  elms.  | 

There  is  now  an  application  and  great  interest  ma. 
king  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  iin. 
proving  the  navigation  of  the  River  Raisin  and  the 
Saline  by  a  lock  and  dam  navigation,  an  improve- 
ment  which  it  is  said  can  be  now  made  at  slight  ex. 
pense.  The  river  flowing  gently  in  its  channel,  with 
banks  equally  graded,  seems  ready  to  receive  and 
treight  upon  its  bosom  the  rich  products  of  the  coun- 
try on  ita  borders.  By  constructing  a  tow. path,  tha 
expense  of  which  will  not  be  heavy,  an  excellent  ca. 
ns.1  can  be  easily  made. 

The  subject  of  Canals  and  Railroads  awakens  at 
this  moment  the  keenest  interest  in  Michigan  ;  and, 
alter  the  route  of  the  projected  gratid  communication 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  through  the  pen- 
insula, shall  be  determined  upon  by  tlie  General  Go 
vernmeni,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  large  and  advan- 
tageous outlays  of  private  capital  upon.*imilar  works 
will  be  made  at  other  points.  Of  the  plans  talked  of 
as  best  worthy  the  attention  of  Government,  that  of  a 
grand  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  with  a  late, 
ral  one  perhaps  to  Monroe,  seems  to  be  considered 
as  the  least  chimerical;  though  there  are  not  a  !cw 
who  advocate  a  Canal  immediately  across  the  penin-  - 
sola,  in  a  direct  line,  from  tha  mouth  of  the  M.umee 
to  Lake  Michigan;  and  still  a  greater  number  who 
urge  the  construction  of  one  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Raisin  to  that  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Peninsula — a  route  which  would  pass  through 
a  country  acknowledged,  I  believe,  to  be  the  most  fer. 
tile  in  Michigan.  But  another  project  still  remains,  as 
feasible,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  either  of  the  these. 
It  is  to  connect  the  Washtenong  or  Grand  river — a 
noble  stream,  which  waters  half  the  territory,  and  is 
navigable  nearly  240  miles  in  batteaux — with  the 
Huron,  a  fine  stream,  which  after  rising  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  sources  of  the  Washtenong,  empties  into 
Lake  Erie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula.  You 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
and  feasibility  of  these  projects,  without  more  know, 
ledge  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  than  is  common  at 
the  cast,  where  people  generally  know  about  as 
much  of  it  as  they  do  of  Timbuctoo.  I  have  already 
been  so  fortunate  in  my  opportunities  of  talking  with 
well  informed  people  here,  that  I  might  venture  at 
nnce  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  the  country ;  but 
I  prefer  that  you  should  gather  whatever  informa. 
tion  I  have  to  give  from  my  own  actual  observations 
made  along  the  road.  With  regard  to  scanery,  I  do 
not  think,  from  what  I  have  yet  seen,  I  can  promise 
you  much ;  but  for  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
end  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  advantages 
I  think  I  can  produce  some  data,  which,  if  they  do 
not  astonish  onr  good  people  at  home  in  regard  to 
Michigan,  will  at  least  account  for  the  immigrants 
here  pouring  into  the  territory  as  they  do,  andbeliev. 
ing  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  Union.  You  must, 
however,  pick  up  your  information  as  I  shsll,  by  jog- 
ging along  quietly  with  me  through  the  country,  and 
observing  matters  and  things  just  as  they  come  be- 
neath our  eyes.  To-morrow  I  start  for  the  interior. 
Farewell.  H. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomv,  by  Six  John  W.  F. 
IIekscuel,  6lc.  &-C :  Philadelphia,  Caret  Lea  &, 
Blanciiard. — This  is  an  admirable  book.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  master,  and  a  very  thorough  master,  of  his 
lofty  science,  using  his  vast  attainments  and  great 
powers  of  mind,  to  simplify  and  explain  to  unleirnad 
disciples,  the  wonders,  the  truths,  and  the   certain. 
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it — admirable 


It  if  not,  Btricrty  ipcuking,  «n 
for  it  asBumeg,  naceBsarily,  a 
partial  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  of 
plain  and  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry  ;  yet 
such  is  the  preeiflion  of  the  language,  and  cleamcBB 
«(  the  description,  employed,  that  with  attention,  an 
intelligent  mind,  though  not  poasessedof  this  previ 
ous  knewledge,  will,  we  are  quite  satibfied.  find  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  and  profiting  by  the  in 
struetion  ef  thi»-again    we    repeat   " 

volume.  'C'"  '-[■'■  }.^:  r-^  '     ■  ■  1  V 

QgSSaVATIONB     ON     THB     MbTBOEB     OF     NoTKHBEK 

lasT,  by  Dknison  Olmstbd,  Prof.  Math.,  Yale 
Calltge.— Thin  paper,  prepared  for  the  forthcoming 
No.  of  Prof.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
but  which  has  kindly  been  put  into  our  hands  in  a  sepa. 
rats  shape,  presents  in  a  eonnocted  form  all  the 
various  accounts  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon — the 
falling  itar$ — which,  according  to  the  temper  and 
wisdom  of  hearers,  excited  the  admiration  or  alarm 
of  the  people  of  this  continent  and  the  adjacent  isles. 

It  is  however  not  yet  finished,  and  to  its  sequel  we 
shall  look  with  interest  for  some  rational  and  plausi- 
ble theory,  explanatory  of  so  striking  and  rare  an  oc- 
nrercDce. 

EurHBMiA  op  Messina  ;  a  Tragedy.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Silvio  Pellico.  New  York : 
MoNsoN  BANcaoKT. — The  name  of  Silvio  Pellico 
would  alone  suffice  to  give  to  this  publication  gene- 
ral circulation.  When  to  that  is  added  the  fact,  that 
his  tragedy  is  rendered  into  English  blank  verse,  by 
one  evidently  master  of  both  languages,  and  capable 
«f  «ntering  into,  and  fully  appreciating,  the  original, 
the  succese  of  the  translation  cannot  be  doubtful. 
We  presume  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  same  skil- 
ful and  tasteful  hand,  which,  in  (he  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  so  successfully  treated  the  subject  of  Ita. 
lian  Poetry  and  Literature.  We  conclude  our  ne- 
cessarily  brief  and  hasty  notice  to-day,  with  the  an. 
Bcxed  extract  from  the  New  York  Mirror : 

[From  the  New  York  Mirr»r.] 
DBscaimoN  or  a  Ball  on   Board  the  Frigate 

Unitkd  States  :  Ay  N.  P.  Willta. 
Trieatel — The  guns  were  run  out  of  the  ports;  the 
main  and  mizen-masts  were  wound  with  red  and 
white  bunting  ;  the  capstan  was  railed  with  arms  and 
wreathed  with  flowers ;  the  wheel  was  tied  with 
nosegays  ;  the  American  eagle  stood  against  the 
mainmast  with  a  star  of  midshipmen's  swords  glit. 
taring  above  it ;  festoons  of  evergreens  were  laced 
through  the  rigging  ;  the  compan.on  way  was  arched 
with  hoops  of  green  leaves  and  roses ;  the  decks 
were  tastefully  chalked  ;  the  Commodore's  skylight 
was  piled  with  cushions  and  covered  with  red  damask 
for  an  ottoman  ;  seats  were  laid  alon^;  from  one  car 
ronade  to  the  other ;  and  the  whole  was  enclosed 
with  a  temporary  tent  lined  throughout  with  showy 
flags,  and  studded  all  over  with  bouquets  of  all  the 
flowers  of  Illyria.  Chandeliers  made  of  bayonets, 
'  batJe  lanterns  and  candles  in  any  quantity  were  dis- 
poBed  all  over  the  hall.  A  splendid  supper  was  set 
x>ut  on  ilie  gun-deck  below,  draped  in  with  flags 
Our  own  aiid  the  Constellation's  boats  were  to  be  at 
the  pier  at  nine  o'clock  to  bring  ofi"  the  ladies ;  and 
at  noon  every  thing  promised  of  the  brightest. 

First,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  came  up  a  saucy 
looking  cloud  from  the  westernmost  peak  of  the 
Friuli.  Then  followed  from  every  point  towards  the 
Bori  h,  an  extending  edge  of  a  broad,  aolid  black 
sheet  which  rose  with  the  regularity  of  a  curtain,  and 
began  lu  send  down  a  wind  upon  us  which  made  ue 
look  anxiously  to  our  ballroom  bowlines.  The  mid. 
•hipmen  were  all  forward,  watching  it  from  the  lore, 
eastle.  The  lieutenants  were  in  the  gangway 
watching  it  from  the  ladder.  The  commodore  looked 
seriously  out  of  the  larboard  cabin  port.  It  was  as 
grave  a  ship's  company  as  ever  looked  out  for  a  ship- 
wreck. 

The  country  about  Trieste  is  shaped  like  a  bellows, 
and  the  city  and  harbor  lie  in  the  nose.  They  have 
a  wind  that  comes  down  through  the  valley,  called 
the  "bora,"  which  several  times  in  a  year  is  strong 
c  juugh  to  lift  people  from  their  feet.  We  could  see 
l>y  the  clouds  of  dust  en  the  mountain  roads,  that  it 
w»s  coming.  At  eix  o'clock  the  shrouds  began  to 
creak  ;  the  white  tops  flew  from  the  waves  in  showers 
of  ^ray.  aad  th«  roof  oX  oor  sea-palaoe  b^gan   to 

•  »B       .■•.•■       V    ■     ■   ■  :  ■.  '  ;.-,   -^  ■-.,   :" 


shiver  in  the  wind.  There  was  no  more  hope.  We 
had  waited  even  too  long.  All  hands  were  called  to 
lake  down  chandeliers,  sword-stere  and  ottomans, 
and  before  it  was  half  done,  the  storm  was  upon  us, 
the  bunting  was  flying  and  flapping,  the  nicely  chalked 
decks  were  swashed  with  rain,  and  strown  with 
leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  structure,  the  ta*te 
and  labor  of  the  ship's  VAipany  for  two  days,  was  a 
watery  wreck. 

Lieutenant  C ,  who  had  had  the  direction  of 

the  whole,  was  the  officer  of  the  deck.  He'scnt  for 
his  pea-jacket,  and  leaving  him  to  pace  out  his  watch 
among  the  ruins  of  his  imagination,  we  went  below 
to  get  early  to  bed  and  forget  our  disappointment 
in  sleep 


The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  without  a  veil. — 
The  "  Hue  Friuli"  looked  clear  and  fresh  ;  the  south, 
west  wind  came  over  softly  from  the  shore  of  Italy, 
and  we  commenced  retrieving  our  disaster  with  elas. 
tic  spirit.  Nothing  had  suffered  seriously  except  the 
flowers,  and  boats  were  dispatched  ashore  fur  fresh 
supplies,  while  the  awnings  werp  lifted  higher  and 
wider  than  before,  the  bright-coloi^ed  flags  replaced, 
the  arms  polished  aud  arranged  in  improved  order, 
and  the  decks  re.cbalked  with  new  devices.  At  six 
in  the  evening  every  thing  was  swept  up,  and  the 
ball-room  astonished  even  ourselves.  It  was  the 
prettiest  place  lor  a  dance  in  th^  world. 

The  ship  bus  an  admirable  band  of  twenty  Italians, 
collected  from  Naples  and  other  ports,  and  a  fanci- 
ful  orchestra  was  raised  for  them  on  the  larboard  side 
of  tbe  mainmast.  They  struck  up  a  march  as  the 
first  boatful  of  ladies  stepped  upon  the  deck,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  waltzing  commenced 
with  at  least  two  hundred  couples,  while  the  Ottoman 
and  seats  under  the  hammocloths  were  filled  with 
spectators.  The  frigate  has  a  lofty  poop,  and  there 
was  room  enough  upon  it  for  two  quadrilles  after  it 
had  served  as  a  reception  room.  It  was  edged  with 
a  temporary  ballusiiade,  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
studed  with  lights,  and  the  cabin  beneath  (^on  a  level 
with  the  main  balUroum)  was  set  out  with  card  tables. 
From  the  gangway  entrance,  tbe  scene  wafe  like  a 
brilliant  theatrical  ballet. 

An  amusing  part  of  it  was  the  sailors'  imitation  on 
the  forward  decks.  They  had  taken  the  waste  shrub- 
bery and  evergreens,  of  which  there  whs  a  great 
quantity,  and  had  formed  a  sort  of  grove,  extending 
all  round.  It  was  arched  with  festoons  of  leaves, 
with  quantities  of  fruit  tied  among  them  *,  and  over 
the  entrance  was  suspended  a  reugh  picture  of  afri 
gate  with  he  inscriptioa  "Free  trade  and  tailor*' 
rights."  The  forecastle  wal  ornamented  with  cut- 
lasses and  one  or  two  nautical  transparencies,  with 
pistols  and  miniature  ships  interspersed,  and  the 
whole  lit  up  handsomely.  The  men  dressed  in  their 
white  duck  trowsers  and  blue  jackets,  and  sat  round 
on  the  guns  playing  at  draughts,  or  listningto  (he  mn- 
sic,  or  gazing  at  the  ladies  constantly  promenading 
fore  and  aft,  and  to  me  this  was  one  of  the  most  in. 
lereeting  parts  of  the  spectra  le.  Five  hundred 
weather-beaten  and  manly  faces  are  a  fine  sight  any 
where. 

The  dance  wet  t  gaily  on.  The  reigning  belle  was 
an  American,  but  we  had  lovely  women  of  all  nations 
among  our  guests.  There  are  several  wealthy  Jew- 
ish families  in  Trieste, and  their  dark-eyed  daughters, 
we  may  say  at  this  distance,  are  full  o!  the  thoughtful 
luveliness  peculiar  to  the  race.  Then  we  had  Illy, 
rians  and  Germans,  atid,  Terpischore  be  our  witness 
— how  thev  danced  '.  My  travelling  companion  the 
count  of  Friuli  was  there;  and  hia  little  Viennese 
wife,  though  she  spoke  no  christian  language,  danced 
as  featly  as  a  fairy.  Of  strangers  passing  through 
Trieste  we  had  several  of  distinction.  Among  them 
was  a  fascinating  Milanese  marchioness,  a  relative  of 
Manzoni's  the  novelist,  (and  as  enthusiastic  and  clo. 
quent  a  lover  of  her  country  as  I  ever  listened  to  on 
the  subject  of  oppressed  Italy.)  and  two  handsome 
young  men,  the  counts  Neipperg,  sons-in-law  to  Maria 
Louisa,  who  amused  themselves  as  if  they  had  seen 
nothtng  better  in  the  little  duchy  of  Parma. 

We  went  below  at  midnight  to  supper,  and  the 
ladies  came  up  with  renewed  spirit  to  the  danct.  Ir 
was  a  brilliant  scene  ipdeed.  The  officers  of  both 
ships,in  full  uniform, the  gentlemen  from  shore,  mostly 
military,  in  full  dress,  the  gaiety  of  the  bright-red 
bunting,  laced  with  white  and  blue,  and  studded, 
wherever  they  would  stand,  with  flowers,  and  the 
reallv  uncommon  number  ot  beautiful  women,  with 
the  foreign  features  and  complexions  so  rich  and 
captivating  to  our  eyes,  produced  altogether  an  effect 
unsurpassed  by  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  even  at  the 
court fete$  of  Europe.  The  daylight  gun  fired  at  the 
close  of  a  gallopade,  and  the  crowded  boats  pulled 
ashore  witn  their  lovely  freight  by  the  broad  light  of 
morning. 


UAILWAV  KROH. 

1      Tlut  Bart  tu 

{CS**  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  l«nf  ihaoi  Uie  1* 

•JM)         do.      U  do.       I    do.   I  Mcicouiiisrsuak 

40  do.      l{  do.       j    d«.    I  boles,  ends cvtai 

800  do.      S    do.        i    do.    f  ansnelc  ol  Mdo* 

800  do.      'H  do.       )    do.    I  frees  with  apll* 

soon  expected.  I  cine  plates,  aaiU 

J  to  soil. 

2M»  do.  of  EJj;e  Rails  of  38  \bA,  |>er  yard,  whhikc  reqoislta 
chairs,  keys  ainl  pins. 

The  bljove  will  Im:  sold  free  of  duly,  to  Sisu  OerornMeaw, 
and  Iricur}ioraied  GoTeriiinenis,  aiiU  ihc  Drbwbuck  :ak«B  la 
pan  paynicm.  A.  It  G.  RALBTON. 

9  South  Front  sirset,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  orallthc  difTerent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
rins,  Wetlses,  Spikes,  and  Splicinn  Plates,  in  use,  both  In  this 
couiiiry  and  Ureal  Biitain,  will  be  Lxhibiledlo  (hose  divpoMd  to 
examine  ihem.  d71meowr 


KAII^ROAD  CAR  AVKKELS  AKD  BOXKS* 

AND  OTHKR  RAILROAD  CASTIWGS. 
JC}-  Also.  AXLES  furniBtieil  an»1  fined  to  wheel*  com^Icic 
at 'lie  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aod  Fonn- 
ilry.  Paieraon,   N.J.     All  orders  aildremed  to  the   subscibers 
ai  Palcrson,  orSOWall  streei.  New- York,  will  be  prumptly  at- 
tended lo.        Also,  CAR  SPKI.NGS.  . 
Also.  FUnge  Tires  turned  complete.                                   ^ 
Jd                     ROGERS,  KETCHCM  A  GR08VEN0E. 


INSTRUMENTS, 

SVRVKYIKG  AKD  NAUTICAL.  ISSTRrKKST 

MARVFACTORY. 

,  Z3-  EWI.NfcHKAKTTc:,  at  the  sign  of  the  <iaadraai. 
So.  63  South  street,  one  door  nonh  of  tbe  Uiiioo  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, l>ec  leave  to  inTorDi  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Erij^'Heeie.  that  (hey  continue  lo  Dianulaciure  to  or^rr 
.tnil  kt;ep  lor  bale  every  dcAcriixion  ol  Instrunieuis  in  ilis  above 
ttranched,  which  they  can  fun.iiih  ai  the  shortest  nouce,  and  on 
iainernis.    In^trun.eiiu  repaired  fwlih  care  and  t^roinpiiiudc. 

For  proof  ol  tlit  bi(h  esiimatiui.  on  which  (heir  Survcyinf 
Insirumenuare  held,  ihey  respectfully  be;  leave  to  (••dart* 
ihe  public  peiusal,  the  tulluwinp  certificates  froaa  fentlemen  ol 
.listinguished  scieniiGc  attainments. 

To  klwia  It  Hcanie. — Agreeably  to  yoar  request  made  •ome 
moiiths  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  oi  the  Instrumenis 
fnadv  ^t  your  MUbliahaient,  lur  the  Baliimore  and  ULiio  Kail- 
road  Company.  Tbisopininn  would  have  b«en  erven  itu.  atuib 
earlier  jKiiou,  bill  weuf  intcnliunally  delay  ei<,  ii^  order  (oaAord 
a  lunfer  iinie  for  the  trial  hi  the  Insu-omeni*.  so  that  I  cnuM 
?|)eak  wiih  the  (reatei  confidciice  of  tht-ir  merits,  ifsack  tlie> 
should  be  loiiiid  u>  [Kissess. 

Ii  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  (bat  notwithsuadlnf 
the  hiMtrumenU  in  the  service  firocursd  Itom  our  northern  cl- 
ues are  considered  go<:d,  I  have  a  decidetl  prelereoce  lor  Ihoss 
inaiiufactured  by  yuu.  Ul  the  whole  i.umber  mairufsctarcd  for 
itie  Depanaieotut  Ccinsuurtitifi,  u>  wii:  Gvr  Lt\ela,  and  6vs 
111  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  rt^ulred  any  repairs  whhin  tbs 
last  twelve  months,  except  fri-ni  the  tK-CSi-ionai  inipsrlsctlon  <•« 
a  screw,  or  from  araideiu*,  to  which  all  Instruments  arc  liable 

1'liey  possess  a  liruinesa  aiKJ  siabili:y,  snJ  at  Ihe  sane  tlna 
1  neanieaa  an>l  beauty  of  execution,  wMrb  reflect  much  credit 
•>c  tbe  artists  encaged  la  their  coii#iruciic:u. 

I  can  witb  confiJcnce  rccomin«i*d  them  as  betax  worthy  th« 
iiuUve  ul  Cumpuiiies  eii^afed  ill  Intel  nal  imprnveincnu,  who 
luay  require  Iristruiaeuts  of  superior  workmanship. 

JA.Mt:»P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  thr  Balumoro  and  Okis 

Railreait. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Enipneers'  InsiraMMtis 
ol  your  Manufacture,  pailiaularly  spirit  levels,  and  tarvcy- 
ar'<  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  oplulob 
ol  Ihe  excellence  of  the  wurkmanahip.  TIk  patu  uf  the  l«v«ls 
<ip|)«area  well  proportioned  insecure  facilitr  in  u<c.  aud  seen, 
racy  and  p<  rmariency  in  adiiirimeritf. 

These  instrumeiiis  seemed  lo  tut  lo  possess  all  the  «»d«ru 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  hars  hero 
made  within  these  Tew  year<  ;  aad  I  have  ne  doubt  bet  thsy 
will  five  eveiy  salistaction  when  usrd  in  the  field. 

WlLLlA.M  HUMTAKD,  U.  S.  Civil  Kocincsr. 
Daltiniuic,  May  1st.  1*33 

To  Messrs  Ewin  anil  Heartle—  As  you  have  a«kcd  vieto  pv* 
nr  i>t>inloii  ol  ihc  merits  of  those  inittruments  uf  your  macu. 
actore  w  hicli  I  have  cither  use<l  or  ctanuiied,  1  checrlully  stats 
that  as  fur  as  my  oppnrtuniiice  ot  my  becouniif  atjuaitited  wuli 
:heir  Qualities  have  gone.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellol 
Lbe  skill  displayed  in  their  consiruition.  Tbe  neatness  of  llMir 
Workmanship  lias  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  mr 
ielf.  and  ul  the  accuracy  ol  their  perfoiiuancc  1  have  recelve4 
^atislacioiy  assurance  Ironi  uilicrs,  whor-s  opinion  I  reapeci, 
and  who  have  had  tlieni  lor  a  consideisble  time  in  use.  Th« 
e/fiirts  you  have  made  since  voiy  entatiiishmefitm  this  city,  i» 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  else »  here  for  what  we 
'nay  want  in  our  line,  dererve  the  unnualiArd  appri»batiou  aad 
>ur  warm  encouragemeut.  Wishing  youall  tbeaoeceas  wbich 
yourenterprizG  so  wsll  meriu,  J  remaia,  yours,  Ac. 

B.  H  LATROBC, 

Civil  Enpineerio  the  service  cf  the  Baliimotc  aad  Ohio  Raiq 
road  Company. 

A  Dumber  efother  letters  are  in  eurpossessioM  aad  asi^biba 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  hafpy  m 
9Ubmitthera  upon  applieation,  M  aajr  prMofis  desiseus  ef  pesus- 
iag  rhc  same.  mM 
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[Foi,  THE  New  York  Amiiric-an.] 

UREENOUGH. 
"  With  kwlM  flung  back  and  \i^  apart, 
"  Like  monument  uC  Grecian  art." 

In  that  hushed  hour  of  deep  ouitpense — 

Where  soul  is  hangirig  hm  the  toue, 
Rant  inspiration's  UDteg  dispense, 
W«  aee  thy  haiiil  upon  the  stone, 
WhoM  cohl  and  I'oruile:^  maM  must  give 

The  feeliniis  of  a  niilioii's  heart ; 
The  pride,  tlie  type,  and  bid  it  live 
'-'  A  innnunicnt  of  d«.illilc.ti!i  art ! 

Well  may  lliy  inodt-st  lu-ad  be  U'nt, 
Though  eenlui- biiUtht-e  baiiiiih  tear : 
,  The  blush  she  ha«^thy  teaturen  lent, 
.  ,    .  -•:        U  not  hfss  i!racet\jl  than  Uii;  tear ; 

For  well  thou  kaow'st  im>  burrowed  aid, 
.   .1       So  Grecian  chii<«l  can  be  thine  ; 
'    Its  hrigtit  creations  all  must  fade, 
..•.,■■         Hefure  ihv  subject,  truth  divine  !   '   ■•   \'\ 
.Nofancy  here  may  reckleM  dwell, 

Or  bring  cherubic  forni!<  to  view  ;  . 
.    lis  dreams  to  bright  perfection  nwell. 
And  denil  god»  once  more  renew. 
.  ^    >     Still  kind'linit  uiem'r>  whivfters  the*, 

Rude  as  this  marble  l,iy  thy  land,       ■■ 
'Ere  waked  to  light  and'lilterty  '  . 

By  lliy  great  model 'i  sacred  hand. 
J      Rest '.  ttieii  his  spirit  on  the  !<ton« — 
'         ^         I'hy  art  mu!<t  call  from  seeming  death 
Irs  power,  and  beauty  blend  in  <hm-, 
Uur  Hero's,  and  our  Sculptur's  wreath : 
Jamuarf  32, 1834. 


M. 


DIED 

.fm«(Aer  Rerolutumarti  Hero  gone!— Died,  at  Raleifh,  in 
Noith  Carolina,  om  the  14th  instant,  deeply  regretted,  Colonel 
William  Folk,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was 
amidst  the  band  of  Patriots  who  declared  Independence  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  in  that  Stale,  on  the  aOth  of  May,  1775.— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  a 
•ubaliern  officer  in  the  regiment  of  the  South  Carolina  line, 
comaiinanded  by  his  father,  (General  Thomas  Polk,  and  at  the 
cloae  of  the  war  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieclenant  Colonel  in  the 
North  t'arolina  line,  having,  except  duringa  nine  months'  con- 
fiaement  from  a  sevure  wound,  been  in  active  service  during 
lh«  whole  of  that  memorable  struggle.  He  was  prexent  at  the 
battles  of  Camden,  Euiaw,  Brandywine,  and  Gerniantown,  and 
in  tile  last,  was  a  secoi  d  time  Kverely  wounded.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford,  which  occurred  during  a  sttort  interval  in  which 
he  was  out  of  command,  lie  was  actively  engaged  as  a  volun 
te«r.  The  Colonel  was  the  sole  surviving  Field  Otticer  of  the 
North  Carolina  hue.  At  the  close  of  t'le  Revolution,  lie  be 
caiue  a  Hiember  of  the  Society  uf  CincinKati  ;  and  in  17*.il  was 
appointed  by  General  Wasliingtnn,  :*upervisor  of  the  Rtrenue 
for  the  District  of  North  Carolina,  which  he  held  till  ili«  ter- 
mination of  the  Excise  .System  ;  and  at  the  establisluueut  of  the 
(Maw  Bank  of  North  Caruhna,  in  1810,  he  was  ap|ioint<d  Fre- 
•idr«t  of  that  Institution,  and,  for  ten  years,  presidetl  over  that 
ImKitutiim  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  usefulness  lo  the 
Suie. 

At  the  rnmmencement  of  the  late  war,  he  was  appointed  by 
rresident  Madiiion,  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  .^rmy  of  the  Uni- 
ted Hiates,  which  for  re.-'solis  then  well  known  to  the  public,  he 
declined  to  accept. 

The  Colonel  lias  lest  behind  him,  numerous  fnmilv  connec- 
tioiu  and  friends  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  has  l«fk  behind  him  a 
Urge  prtt|>erty,  principally  in  valuable  western  Lands. 


0ALE8  or  REAL.  ESTATE  AT  AUCTION. 

By  Jamks  Blkbcker  St  Soma. 

Lot  OB  the  N  W  corner  of  Governeur  and  Madison  street,  30  by 

Wfetrt »1,600 

Tlire«tlory  brick  house  and  lot  38  Carmine  St.  l8byiM)(Y..  3,300 
Three  story  brick  house  and  lot  No  4  Carroll  place,  Ble«fc- 

kerst le.OOr. 

Three  aiory  brick  liouse  and  hit  No  44SO  Washington,  near 

Wattsi,  MflUI>y  80  ft 4,000 

4  Urta  corner  Itt  avenue  and  84lh  st,  aach  •103^ 41U 

The  iw«  SCOT)'  brick  hmiM  >nd  h>t  No  33  Cliff  si,  between 

Fulton  and  John  sis 8,400 

Do        do        do        do,  No  «4  Cliff  St 8,500 

The  three  story  brick  lioiise  and  lot  No  Vi  Vesey  s(,  and 
the  three  atoiy  brick  house  and  lot  No  6  Barclay  st,  ad- 
joining, each  2.5  by  100. .  -^ S9,8S0 

House  and  lota  Nos  189  and  191  Orange  st,  50  ft  10  inches 

by  100  It ••••  7,000 

Store  and  lot  No  187  Washington  si,  35  by  87  ft 13,000 

Out-  lot  N  W  corner  of  Bleecker  aiul  Charles  sis,  25  by  100  3,900 

Do  on  Bleecker  st,  adjoining 9,900 

Do  vn        do         near  Pel  ry*! 2,750 

TwQ  story  frame  house  and  17  yeara*  lease  of  lot  No  i:<  Ito- 
iulBlck  st,  25  by  100  ft 1,300 

Two  story  house  and  lot  No  't*  Rroiime  st,  25  by  87  6 3,400 

The  house  and  lot  No  47  Broad  st,  21  (t  li  by  14(«,  about.  .3)1,000 

Under  the  direction  of  Dnvid  Cmlwi^,  Es(]uire,  Miuterlii 

Chancery— No  9  William  st,   belonging  to  the  extnte  of  i 

Isaac  Minard,  S  W  corner  af  Beaver  st,  hit  irregular.  .13,000 

Nu  7  William  »i.  adjoining,  lot  larger 23,000 

The  house  and  lot  No  60  Bearer  st t*,050 

Two  lots  on  Greeiiestrrel,  near  S^pring,  each  25  by  100  ft, 

emchfafiOa 5,200 

Under  the  direction  of  3.  Cambreleng,  Estiiiire,  Master  in 
Chancery — House  and  bit  No  170  Fuhou  street,  lot  25  by 
77  ft 10,tX)8 


List  of  Subscriberit  to  the  Railroad  Journal 
who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan-  1,  1835, 
continued  from  last   meek. 

Alexandrr  Thompson,  jr.,  New-York  City. 
Ramsay  Crooks,  Ditto. 
M.  C.  St.  John,  Ditto. 

J.  L.  C.  Cozier,  Lebanon,  Madison  co„  N.  Y. 
James  Jackson,  Boston,  Mass. 
Woodville  Hotel,  Woodville,  IVfiasi.  <  • 
Judge  Ogden,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Canvass  White,  Princeton,  N.  J.  "* 

R.  H.  Bradford,  Washington  City. 


HAILW^AY  IRON. 

1       Flat  Bars  in 
XJ-  Min«iy-hve  ton*  ol  I  inch|by  \  inch,  |  leiif ihsui  14to  15 
•MO  do.      li  do.        f    do.      feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      l|  do.        I    do.  ' 

.     ,  900  (io.      S    do.        {    do. 

800  do.      i\  do.        {     do. 

•oon  expcc^L 


I  holes,  cods  cut  at 
;  anangleof4Sde• 
l  grees  with  spli- 
I  cing  plates,  naih 
J  (o  suit. 


2jO  Jo.  of  EJsre  Rail?  of  36  lbs.  per  yaril,  wlih  the  requisite 

chnirs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheelf. 

Axles  of  34,  2),  2i,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bbove  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  lo  Stale  Uoveinroents, 
and  Incor|H>raiGd  Uovernments,  aiiO  the  Drawbsck  laken 
part  paymenl.  A.  Ic  O.  RAL&TON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  orall  the  iliffereni  kinds  ot  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  thit 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  lo  those  disposed  to 
examine  thenu  d71meowr 


HOVEI.TY  AVORK8« 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
KJ-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
amf  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil, 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml8 


STKPHENSONt 

Builder  of  a  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroad* 
No.  964  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
93"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  o 
the  New- York  and  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  2;;  If 


8VRVBYORS*  INSTRVMENTS. 

}3*  Compasses  o(  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  togcttier  witl. 
a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  manufacturer 
and  sold  by  E.  k  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3i  Ht  corner  of  Maide niane. 


INCOniBUSTIBtiB  ARCHITECTURE. 

LI*  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling-houses  and  buildings  ol 
all  kinds  devised  or  built  in  New. York,  i^r  any  part  of  ih< 
United  States,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combustible  buildings 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  inrombustible  at  a  small 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  sons,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  incombustible, 
and  not  liable  to  sink,  a^a  small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIONIS.  or  Incombustible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  RAFINESQUE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat. 
Sciences,  Chemist,  Architect.  Ike.  in  Philailelphia,  No.a9Noril 
8th  street.     A  paniphlec  given  gratis. 

Relerences  in  New-York. — Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  (lis  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  ;    Messrs.  Rushton  It  Atpinwall, Druggists, 

Editors  in  ihecity  or  country,  copying  iliia  advertisement, 

ill  receive  a  commission  on  any  contract  procured  by  thcii 
means.  SI  R  J  M  M  tcK 


FOR  SAI^E. 

JCy-  ATLANTIC  JOURNAL  AND  FRIEND  OF  KNOW- 

LEDOE— A  Quartet  ly  Journul,  by  Professor  Ralinesque,  ot 
Philadelphia,  begun  in  the  spring  ol  183-J,  with  wood  cuts,  he 
dedicated  to  Historical  anil  Natural  Sciences,  Dotuny,  Agricul- 
ture, ttc.  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  FLORA  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES,  in  2  vols, 
with  100  plates,  containing  also  the  economical  properties  ol 
.JOO  genera  of  American  plants.i^a. 

MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  VINES,  and  Art  ofMakin; 
Wines,  with  tl  figures.  3d  cents. 

FISHES  AND  SHELLS  OF  THE  RIVEK  OHIO.  1  dollar 

AMERICAN  FLORIST,  with  36flgures— price  86 cis. 

»,♦  Orders  for  these  works,  or  any  olhcr  of  Professor  Rsfi 
nesque's,  received  at  this  olhce.  AP  tl  J  M  k  F 


PATENT  RAIX.ro AD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

!Ej"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly  for 
sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  andNail!>, 
from  3  in  10  inches,  manufactured  by  ihe  subscriber's  Patent 
Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  successful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  Slates  (as  well  as  En- 
gland, where  the  aubscritier  obtained  a  Patent,)  aie  found  su 
pcriur  to  any  ever  offered  in  market. 

Hailroail  Companies  may  be  suuplied  with  Spikes  havine 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  ant 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  ii. 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Kpikesmaile  ai 
the  above  named  latuo.y— lor  which  purpc^e  they  at «  found  in. 
valuable,  as  their  adhesion  is  mure  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

jQ^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  aitendetlta. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.r.  July.  1811. 

13*  Spikes  are  kept  for  jsle,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  4i  J 
Townsenri,  Albany,  and  the  prlncit>al  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Trciy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  9i!J  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiiimore-,  Degnind  k 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 

otders  aa<sarly  as  practical,  as  the  subsrrlber.is  desirous  of  e.\- 

Itending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  |>ace  with  the  daily 

llru:Tsaaing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

II    Jn  lam  H.  B¥RDEN 


ORACIEf  PRIMK  A  CO*  having  this  day  taken  iiit» 
co-parinersliip  JOHN  CLARKSON  JAT,  will  continue  their 
business  under  the  same  firm. — New-York,  Ist  October,  lt>3S' 

TO  eTEAHBOAT  COMPANIES. 

23- PROFESSOR  RAFINESQUE.  of  Philadelphia'; offers 
hie  services  10  render  steamboais  incombustible  and  nut  liable 
to  sinK,  even  by  the  burslinc  of  boilers,  or  striking  against! 
snass,  sawyers  and  rtKks.  1  his  will  save  many  Liosis,  hiuch 
property,  and  the  lives  ol  hundreds  every  year.  Those  who 
neglect  this  easy  iniprovenoent.  deserve  to  be  neglscted  and  de- 
serted by  the  public  as  unmiDdful  ot  safety.    Apply,  postpaid. 

81  R  J  M  M  k  F 


fl3-  TOIVNSEND  A.  DURPEE,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
faeturera  of  Railroad  Rupe,  having  removed  their  establish- 
nieniio  Hudson,  under  the  name  ul  thirfee.  May  k  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  tor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  s'hortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  ill  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis,Eng. 
VI.  kH.  R.R.  Co.,  Albany:  or  James  Arctfibald,  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon- 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-Tork,  i  •".; 

January  39,  1633.  S  .    . 

ENOINEERIXG  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRVMENTS.    • 

B3"The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
liif  profession,  warranted  eou^l,  11  not  puperior,  in  <>rir«ciple8  of 
construction  and  workmanship  in  any  imported  or  manui*e- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  o(  which  are  entirely  neie: 
anion:  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instruineni,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  partioularlv  aJapiedto  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
lo  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimors,  19S2. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectinz  the  insirunients  manu- 
fjjictureil  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU- 
itiad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  ail  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  aecidcnts  lo  which 
all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  lo  any  other  *!•■ 
cription  ol'  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  iu  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  «.-onvenience  of 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  compleielv  adaptal  to  later 
at  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^  instrument  that  rhave  yet 
seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  U!>e  for  laying  ol  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think 
it  will  he  as  highly  appreciated  lor  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 

Havine  for  the  last  two  yeara  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  d  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  h  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  '    E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  183S, 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ufed  Instruments  msde  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  I'hilatlelphia,  in  which  he  has  cumoined  the  prop«r> 
tics  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Enfi- 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL.  Ene.  Pitilad., 

ml  ly  Ocrmant.  and  Norrisu  Ratlroad' 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OCT  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMTPANY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tbey 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvemei|ta  in  >he 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Lone,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  tkai 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  Ihe  construction  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  kc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  thoy  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  of 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warr.tnted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
lioiir  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1-2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ofthe  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  .ndapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotlv* 

enKiiic§. 

The  terms  <)liall  be  quiie  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, Ihan  tbuM  on  which  engiutis  of  the  same  class  can  bei 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  kc.  and  ether  communications  In  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philsdelphiri,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  Older  of  the  Company. 

William  NORHIS.  secretary. 

December  2d,  l»i33. 

For  farther  information  on  ttiis  subject  |see  No.  49,  page 
72  of  this  Journal.  at 


:l-. 
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AMERICAN  RAiLROAD  JOURNAL, 


Z  AIVD    ADVOCATE    OF    I«fTER]\AL 


E]»IE]\TS. 


PUBLISHRD  WEEKLY,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STREET,  NEW-YOHK,  AT  THREE  DOLLARS  I'KR  ANNL'M,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editor.] 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1S34. 


[VOLUME  in.— No.  4. 


jour  last.     As  the  preservation  of  timber  used 
I  for   railroads  is  a   mutter  of  so  much    impor- 


COXTENTS : 

Editorial  Nutioet ;  On  the  Preservation  ofTiratM^r  iiir 

Kiiilroads ;   Improved  Boat  fur  navigating  vluillow 

waters,  <&G I>u!<e  49  lance,    we    would     recouimend    that    a     tho- 

Report  of  thA  Engineer  of  the  Great  Au-Sable  Uailrotid        L.-»..rrK  ♦-. ..   .k«  .I.J  k         „■      i  „       /•  -i 

^^pj^ny * 5Q I  rough  test  should  be  maae  by  some  of  our  rail- 

Repurt  ul' tlie  Coaimiuee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Saratoga      hroad  companies,  where  their  rails  come  in  con- 

and  Schenectady  Uail road 51|L„„,  ,.•,•.    .i  .,         ,,       .    ,^,  , 

G«nea«.  and  Allegany  Canal,  continued 5^  j**"-^  W^**  '"^  earth,      il  might  be  used  to  great 

K«iiroad  from  Butfalo  to  Geneva ;  do.  frum  Loudun  t<)      jjadvantage,  We    think,  in    the  construction    of 

Paria:  Novel  ttpecies  of  Streets,  <Scc 53    _..  ;i-.  „j        v  .u       1  cv  t  n 

MUl  Work ^1  I  railroads  on  the  plan  of  K.lisha  Johnson,  Esq., 

Singularity  of  Rocordu 53'las  adopted  on  the  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  rail- 

Aniioal  Mochanicd 56:    ^_i  ,  i<       1  •   1         ■,  ■ 

Agriculture,  &c ; S?!''***" — a  description  of  which  will  be  given  in 

Home  Intelligence 60'|ournext.      This  plan   is,  we  think,  peculiarly 

Lilorary  NoUcc* 62!      1  ,  r    ,■ 

Advertiaements,  &c 63— 64  i^'^^^P**'"  '"  many  part5  of  this  country,  especial-j 

jly  where  limber  is  cheap,  and  where  it  is  es- 

isential  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the! 


AMEKICWN  RAILROAD  JOUKNAl.,  &c. 


NEW-YORK,  FEBRUARY  1,  1834. 
■ 


.;  OO"  Those  of  our  subscribers  to  whom  bills 
are  enclosed,  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  remit- 
liog  the  amount  by  mail,  or  by  an  early  private 
band,  as  prompt  pay  only,  can  sustain  the  Jour- 
nal. Subscribers  residing  in  the  city  will  be 
[  'called  upon  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 
To  those  who  have  so  promptly  and  liberal- 
ly remitted  for  the  pre.sent,  or  third,  and  in 
some  cases  for  tlie  fourth  volume,  and  in  al- 
most every  tuslance  free  of  postage,  we  tender 
our  thanks  and  best  wishes. 


country  through  which  h  passes,  and  who 
would  be  best  accommodated  by  u.sing  their 
own  teams  upon  the  road — a  mtasurc  which 
would  render  railroads  a  ronveaience  to  indi- 


bcr.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  friend  of  luiiic 
removed  a  decayed  mill  trunk  in  order  to  re- 
place it  v.'ilh  a  new  one.  The  trunk  had  been 
laid  under  gruond,  and  when  it  was  covered 
with  earth,  a  few  scattered  lumps  of  lime  were 
accidentally  thrown  upon  it.  On  its  removal, 
it  was  discovered  that  every  part  of  tiie  wood 
which  w^s  in  contact  with  lime  Avas  as  per- 
fectly sound  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  laid, 
whilst  every  other  part  was  more  or  less  de- 
cayed. Indeed,  those  parts  exhibited  a  fresh- 
ness and  soundness  which  were  truly  remark? 
t>le.  Xenophon. 


Capt.  Davis  Enibree,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohi(>^ 
has  furnished  us  with  the  foUawing  descrip- 
tion of  an  improvement  in  low  water  boats, 
that  he  i.^  about  to  put  in  operation  on  the 
Ohio.  He  says  he  can  lessen  the  draught  of 
water  at  least  one-fourth,  while  he  retains  the 
usual    strength,   sp«cd,    and    convenience    for 


We  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  those 
who  render  us  so  much  aid  by  frequent  inter- 
esting communications ;  yet  we  wish  them  and 
others  to  recollect,  that  they  are  at  the  same 
time  doing  more  for  the  public  than  for  them 
selres,  or  for  us.  A  continuance  of  their  fa 
▼ors  is  earnestly  requested.  Communications 
on  any  of  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Journal,  are  respectfully  solicited. 

—.    The   Saratoga   and    Schenectady    Railroad 

^company  have  declared  a  dividend  of /our  per 

c»nt.,  payable  on  tlie  10th  of  February.     For  a 

particular  account  of  that  road,  its  cost,  con- 

dition.  Ace.,  see  page  51  of  this  number. 

The  following  evidence  of  the  value  of  lime 
as  a  preservative  of  timber  exposed  to  the 
weather,  or  embedded  injhe  earth,  is  from  an 
Engineer  of  great  experience.  It  affords 
additional  evidence,  if  any  were  necessary 
of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  our~es 
teemed    correspondent    G.,   as    published    in' 


viduals,  and  neighborhoods  through  which,  freight  and  passengers.  He  says  he  will  at 
they  pas.,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  stock- ^e  same  time  introduce  the  principle  of  the 
holders;  and  at  the  same  time  remove  one  of|lf,y,.6^«,,  ^^j  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
lo^rSrdl-nrS  "         ™"''  °'  -->''l;-k  the  boat  by  snags,  rocks  or  waves. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  explained  to!|.  ^^^  •"^"^  ^^  ^^  *^°"^  ^°  ^'^'''^  «''"  ^  »^^  f<?" 
us,  consists  in  two  longitudinal  sills  of,  orl^"  ^^'^S^h' ^'^'l -^  ^^et  wide  ;  the  hull  will  be 
about,  twelve  inches  diameter,  with  one  side|3  feet  3  inches  deep.  The  beam  of  the  boat  will 


made  flat,  embedded  in,  and  the  worked  side 
even  with,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is 
made  level  between,  and  on  the  outside  of,  the 
sills  ;  upon  which  is  to  be  placed  a  covering  of 
2j  inch  plank,  7|  feet  in  length ;  and  upon  the 
plank,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  sills,  is  to  be 
laid  a  4  inch  scantling  to  receive  the  iron,  it  by 
I  inch,  which  is  to  be  secured  by  spikes  pass- 
ing through  the  iron,  scantling  and  plank  into 
the  sill  beneath,  thereby  connecting  and  se 
curing  the  whole  by  the  same  operation. 

This  plan  will  undoubtedly  tind  favor,  if 
any  mode  can  be  devised,  at  small  expense,  to 
preserve  the  timber ;  and  lime,  we  have  ffood 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  found  to  answer'that 
purpose.  If  so,  we  may  have  railroads  at  small 
cost,  and  in  many  places  where  they  are  not 
now  even  anticipated. 

A  plank  covering,  properly  laid  down,  may 
be  made  water  tight,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
earth  beneath  aJieays  in  a  drv  »ta(e,  which  will, 

of  course,  according  to  McAdam's  theory,  ren- 
der it  competent  to  sustain  any  burthen  that 
ordinary  business,  either  with  animal  or  steam 
power,  may  bring  upon  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Amflrican  Railroad  Journal  : 

Sir — I  am  induced  to  communicate  a  fact 
corroborative  of  the  opinion  of  your  correspond- 
ent G.,  in  the  3d  number  of  the  3d  volume  of 
your  Journal,  that  lime  is  a  presenter  of  tun- 
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be  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  table  spoon,  so  as  to 
rise  over  the  water.  Twenty-six  feet  from  the 
stern  there  will  be  a  recess  on  each  side,  of  6 
feet  for  the  %vhoels  to  work  in.  The  boat  will 
be  reduced  there  to  li  feet  wide.      Aft  of  the 
wheels  there  will  be  a  clean  run,  and  transom 
stern.     This  narrow  part   is  intended  to  bear 
up  the  wheels  and  other  machinery,  and  to  fur- 
ni.sh  room  for  a  stern  castle,  with  its  capstan, 
anchors,  and  other  rigging,  so  essential  on  thai 
part  of  the  boat,  as  well  as  on  the  bow,  when 
a  l)oat  is  run  in  low  w.-iter.      By  this  arrange- 
ment,  the  wheels  of  the  boat  can  be   thrown 
out  of  gear,  as  well  as  other  side  wheels  ;  they 
have   all   the    advantage   of  working  in  eddy 
water,  or  a  counter  current,  of  the  stern  whee  Is. 
They  have  not  the  propensity  to  break  clown  the 
Stern  of  the  boat,  which  is  always  attendant 
on  wheels  placed  behind  a   boat.       That    pan 
of  the  hull,  which  would  otherwise  be  weak, 
in  consequence  of  the  recesses,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  cylinder  timbers,  and  the  bulk- 
heads under  them. 

The  hull  of  the  boat  will  in  the  first  place 
ftaye  three  main  bulk-heads,  running  i^arly 
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its  whole  length,  which  will  divide  it  into  fuurl 
parts:   those  bulk-heads   will   be    inado  of    \\. 
inch  pine;   they  will  be  notched  over  the  lloorj 
timbers  and  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  plank  ','• 
they  will  extend  to  the  deck  :    there  will  tlieii, 
be  ten  cross  bulk-heads,  made   of  inch   pino,i 
placed   9  feet   apart,  made    also   water-tight,! 
which  Avill  make   forty   water-proof  rooms.   <>! 
feet  wide,  9  feet  long,  and  3  feet  .i  iiiolusdeep. 
There  will  be  in  each  of  these  rooms  two  stan-l 
rhions,  placed  3  feet  apart,  and  S  feet  from  the' 
bulk-heads,  upon    the  Hoor  timbers,  and  under 
thebeaans.      Thus  there  will  be  a  bt-aring  at 
every  3  feet  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
boat,  between  the  bottom  and  deck.     Then,  ti> 
secure    it    more   firmly,  there    will  b«-  K.O  tie-| 
bolts  passed  through  the  bottom,  along  side  of| 
the  bulk-heads,  and  through  ihe  deck.      This! 
arrangement   will   give   such   great    strength,! 
that  the    timbers  may  be  small;     they  will  be 
made  of  selected  young  white  ash,  as  tough  as' 
whip  stocks.      The  floor  and  upright    jjmbersi 
Avill  be  but  3^  inches  square.     The  beams  (ex-l 
cept  for  the  boilers  and  wheels)  will  be  '2^  inch- 
es thick  and  4^  wide,  bent  over  the  main  bulk- 
heads, and    made  to  extend  about  1  loot    over 
the  sides  of  the  boat,  to  form  a  narrow  guard. 
The  bottom  plank  will  be  1  inch  oak  ;  the  side 
plank  the  same  ;  the  deck  will  be  1^  pine  ;  the 
timbers  or  scuppers,  to  drain  the  bilge  water 
to  the  pump,  will  be  made   by  grooves  in  the 
bottom  plank,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  tlujbers- 
The  floor  or  bottom  of  the  boat  will  be  nearly 
flat,  the   nuckle  nearly  square,    the  sides   will 
flare  but  4   inches  outwards.      There  will  be 
small  hatches  into  each  room  of  the  hull,  lo  go 
into  it,  to  stop  scuppers  or  leaks,  when  reqtiired, 
so  that  if  a  snag  run  through  the  boat  in  any 
direction,  so  as  even   to  destroy  ten  of  these 
rooms,  there  will  be  still  thirty  left  to  buoy  up 
the  boat.     She  cannot   sink  but  by  great  neg- 
ligence.    This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  presented   by  the  plan  ;    but  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  have  a  boat  of  full  strength 
and   speed,  and  containing  all  the  usual  con- 
venience for  freight  and  passengers,  improved 
from  25    to  30  per  cent,   in  draught  of   water, 
Ave  have  all  that   could  be  reasonably  looked 
for.     T4ie   boat  is  supposed  to  draAV  but  15  or 
Ifi  inches   of  Avater  with  her  Avood  and   water 
aboard,  and  then  it  will  take  nearly  six  tons  to 
sink  her  one  inch. 

The  hull  will  not  be  suitable  or  convenient 
to  carry  engine,  freight,  or  passengers,  Avithin 
its  body.      It  Avill  be  a    single  buoyant    mass, 
made  of  light  and  strong  materials  ;  it  Avill  be 
a  mere  Jloat.     The  first  or  loAver  deck  Avill  be 
appropriated  for  engine  and  freight,  the  upper! 
deck  for  passengers;  the  cabins  Avill  be  16  feet 
wide,  with  an  outer  guard  on  each  side   I  feet 
wide  ;    the  ladies'  cabin  Avill  be  18  feet  long; 
the  main  cabin  avIH  be  33  feet ;  the  office  andi 
pantry  6  feet,  and  the  room  for  ccew  and  deck; 
passengers  30  feet,  Avithaguard  in  front.    Thei 
engineAvillbeof  common  construction;  the  boil-; 
ers  Avill  be  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  main  i 
bearing  part  of  the  hull.      There  AviU  be  tAvo, 
boilers,  40  inches  diameter,  19  feet  long  ;  two 
flues,  each,  15  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  cylinder, 
will  be  16  inches  diameter,  Avith  4^  feet   stroke! 
of  piston  :  it  will  have  a  slide  vah'e  and   pup-l 
pet  cut  ofl".     The  Avafer  wheels  will  be  13  feel 
in  diameter,  with  a  bucket  6  feet  long.  I 


Report  of  Ephraim  Beach,  Esq.,  Civil  Engi- 
ueer,  tu  the  President  of  the  Great  Au.SuOle 
Railroad  Company. 

Tu  John  T.  A'okton,  Ewj.,  PriMideiil,  &.e. 

Sir,— 1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  on  a  late  ex- 
cursion to  Port  Kent  and  Keeueville,  at  the 
solicitation  of  several  gentlemen  of  great  re- 
spectability, my  attention  avhs  called  to  an 
examiiiution  of  the  importance  and  practicabi- 
lity of  a  railroad  conuimnication  from  Port  Kent 
into  tlu'^  interior,  along  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Au-Sable  Kiver.  The  importance  of  the  object 
being  eonse(|uent  upon  the  resources  ol  the 
country  to  be  accommodated,  I  gave  to  that 
subject  such  attention  as  time  and  circumstan. 
ces  permitted  ;  the  result  of  which  may  be 
brieliy  .stated  as  follows  : 

From  an  oflficial  statement  of  the  situation  of 
that  district  in  1831,  it  appears  that  there  were 
then  in  operation,  and  in  a  state  of  tbrwardnesa 
near  completion,  in  and  near  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Au-Sabl«  and  on  its  tributary  streams, 
about  70  forges,  (each  fire  being  considered  a 
forge,)  'i  furnaces,  4  grist  mills  ;  together  with 
extensive  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  chain-cable 
factories,  nail  factories,  breweries,  tanneries, 
iic,  besides  numerous  smalbr  mechanical 
establishments  appeitdant  to,  and  the  neces- 
sary and  natural  concumitaiiis  of,  the  larger 
operations. 

Tlie  extensiA'e  forest.*,  especially  within  the 
range  of  the  State  road,  abound  Avith  all  the 
various  kinds  and  qualities  of  timber  charac- 
teristic of  the  conn  try  ;  but  that  which  predo- 
mmates,  and  is  most  valuable  for  timber,  is  the 
Norway  and  Avhite  pine. 

I  eaimot  better  describe  tlie  extensive  mine, 
rals  of  this  pn)lific  mineral  region,  than  by  the 
following  extract  of  the  official  report  of  IBIU  : 

"  Within  three  miles  of  the  Au-Sable  River, 
there  are  two  extensive  iron  ore  beds  ;  from 
one  of  which  the  ore  is  raised  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. At  the  other,  the  ore  is  separated  by 
BroAvning's  Patent  Machine.  These  ore  beds 
sell  fromJK)  to  $40,(KH)  worth  of  ore  annually." 

It  is  stated  that  tAere  are  also  numerous  other 
ore  bed.s  near,  and  accessible  to  the  Great  Au- 
Sable  Kiver ;  as  also  the  Port  Kent  and  Hop- 
kinton  State  Road,  some  of  which  are  in  partial 
operation,  with  strong  indications  of  being  ineX' 
haustible  in  quantity,  and  not  exceeded  in  qua- 
lity by  the  best  in  the  world  ;  Avhich  has  been 
abundantly  established  at  various  establish, 
ments,  especially  at  the  Eagle  Furnace  in 
Albany.  In  a  word,  almost  every  mountain 
furnishes  indications  of  iron  ore  in  this  pecu. 
liar  region,  some  interspersed  with  other  valu- 
able mines  in  partial  developement,  abounding 
with  correspondent  mill  sites,  affording  an 
ample  supply  of  water  power  to  any  extent 
commensurate  Avith  the  growing  interests  of 
the  country.  To  communicate  an  idea  of  the 
growing  industry  of  the  country,  I  am  enabled 
to  state,  from  the  most  respectable  avithority, 
that,  in  the  district  intended  to  be  embraced  in 
the  report  referred  to  above,  there  are  now  in 
successful  operation  more  than  one  hundred 
forges  ;  and  that  saw  mills  and  other  manufac- 
turing  establishments  have  increased  in  pro. 
portion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Agriculture 
Vkill  follow  in  the  tmin,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
openings  made  by  the  collier  ana  lumberman. 
Mercantile  estabhshments  are  also  interspersed 
through  the  country,  co-extensive  with  its 
groAving  prosperity.  From  the  foregoing  pre- 
mises, the  estimate  of  business  for  a  rsilroad 
will  be  nearly  as  folloAvs,  viz.  : 

100  forges,  averaging  50  tons  each  per  annum 
— 500  tons  ;  42  saAv  mills,  at  2  tons  lumber  each 
per  day,  300  days— 25,200 ;  wood,  and  other 
incidental  transportation — 10,000  ;  iron  ore,  for 
exportion,  say — 5,000;  ascending  trade,  mer- 
chandize, plaster  paris,  &c.  &c.  1.8th  of  de- 
cending — 5,650  ;  total — 50,350  tons. 

From  the  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  procuring  their  raw  materials  from  the 
prodycts  of  the  country,  but  little  additional 
revenue  can  be  expected  upon  the  road  termi- 
nating at  Kseseville. 

In   examining   the   route,    accompanied  by 


jtlie  Hon.  Richard  Keesc  and  William  K. 
Peters,  Esq.,  1  traversed  the  ground  seleeted 
for  the  railroad  between  Port  Kent  and  Kees«v 
ville.  I  again  examined  the  route  more  ex- 
tensively and  minutely,  accompanied  by  Col. 
C.  M.  Watson.  And  thirdly,  with  John  N. 
Macomber,  Esq.,  the  engineer,  who  had  miid« 
a  previous  survey,  exaiqined  all  the  points  with 
his '  levelling  instruments ;  and  with  him  and 
Richard  Keese,  Esq.  measured  the  depth  of  the 
chasm  between  the  rocks  through  which  the 
River  passes,  btlfrw  the  village  of  Binninghtun, 
which,  instead  of  250  feet  to  the  surface  of  the 
Avater  (as  has  been  erroneously  stated),  we 
found  it  at  the  table  roek,  a  short  distance  above 
the  celebrated  high  bridge,  a  great  natural  curi- 
osity, to  be  only  105  feet ;  which  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Macomber  in  his  survey  of  the 
elevations  from  Port  Kent  to  Keeseville.  I  am 
therefore  enabled  to  state,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  that  a  route  can  be  obtamed  ' 
from  Port  Kent  to  Keeseville,  on  which  a  rail- 
road may  be  cons  ructed  with  great  facility  and 
economy,  and  upon  a  grade  which,  after  leaving 
Port  Kent,  need  not  in  any  ease  exceed  an 
ascent  of  25  feet  to  a  mile. 

In  the  plan  of  construction.  I  would  recom- 
mend ascending  the  hill  at  Port  Kent  to  the 
level  of  the  Pine  Plane  above,  (which  is  about 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wharO.  by  an  in- 
clined plane  at  an  angle  of  elevation  not  ex- 
ceeding five  degrees  from  the  horizon,  which 
should  be  graded  for;  and  upon  which  should 
be  laid  a  double  track  railway,  with  a  drum  at 
the  head  ;  from  which  to  suspend  and  take 
doAA'n,  and  up,  the  descending  and  ascending 
trade ;  Avhich  drum  must  be  connected  with 
a  brake  to  regulate  the  speed. 

From  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  to  Keese- 
ville, the  route  should  be  carefully  surveved, 
and  properly  located  ;  the  timber  upon  the  line 
cut  ofl" or  grubbed,  as  the  case  may  require,  and 
cleared  33  feet  wide  ;  and  all  tall  trees  (which 
by  falling  might  injure  the  road,)  should  be  cut 
doAvn — the  ground  graded  fifteen  feet  wide  for 
a  single  track,  except  near  the  high  bridge  and 
at  Birmingham,  where  the  grade  should  be 
Avidened,  and  a  double  track  laid  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those,  who,  from  business,  or 
curiosity  to  examine  the  sublime  scenery  and 
cataracts  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  may  be 
induced  to  stop — as  well  as  turnout  places  for 
cars  meeting  to  pass  each  other.  Timber  be- 
ing the  staple  cominodity  of  the  country,  and 
can  be  procured  of  an  excellent  quality,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  should  by  all  means  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  superstructure. 

The  inclined  plane  at  the  commencement  of 
the  road  at  Port  Kent,  cannot  be  objectionable ; 
inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  there 
being  at  all  times  sufficient  descending  trade 
to  draw  up  the  ascending — of  course,  the  plane 
will  be  self-acting,  dispensing  with  all  ex- 
pensiA'e  and  hazardous  machinery;  and  if  at 
any  future  period,  the  ascending  trade  should 
increase  to  the  extent,  that  the  descending 
shall  be  insufficient  to  preponderate,  a  small 
but  durable  stream  of  water,  which  passes  near 
the  contemplated  location  of  the  head  of  the 
plane,  can  with  a  trifling  expense  be  introduced 
upon  it,  and  made  available  in  propelling  the 
descending  train. 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Construction.— For  grading 
the  first  three  miles  from  Port  Kent,  at  $3000 
per  mile,  $6000  ;  4th  mile,  passing  high  bridge 
and  Birmingham,  and  crossing  the  river,  4000  j 
5th  mile,  from  Birmingham  to  Keeseville,  3000. 
Total,  $13,000. 

Cost  of  one  mile  of  superstructure,  viz.  10,- 
560  lineal  feet  white  pine  setts,  6  by  8,  at  3 
cents  afoot,  $316  80;  1760  cedar  ties,  8  feet 
long,  6  in  diameter,  6  cents,  105  60 ;  5520  wedg- 
es, one  cent,  35  20 ;  10,560  lineal  feet  Norway 
pine,  6  by  6,  3  cents,  316  80 ;  18  tons  iron 
rail  plates,  2  by  1-2  inch,  at  $45,  810  00;  half 
ton  spikes,  $80 ;  half  ton  connecting  plates, 
$60, 140  00;  labor  putting  down  superstruc- 
ture, 960  QO.    Total,  $2684  40 ^.  _ 
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Cost  of  5  miles  of  superstructu^,  $13423  00. 

For  double  and  lateral  tracks,  add  halt  a  raile 
superstructure,  $1342  20. 

Cost  of  railroad  from  Port  Kent  to  Keese- 
ville,  $27,764  20;  for  eagineenng,  superin- 
tendence, &.C.  &.C.,  15  per  cent.,  4164  63;  20 
transportation  cars,  at  $100,  is  2000  00;  2  pas- 
senger cars,  at  $500, 1000  00.  Cost  of  road  and 
vehiclesof  transportation,  ready  for  operation, 

$34,928  83. 

From  the  account  of  the  resources  of  the  an- 
nual tonnage  to  and  from  the  navigable  waters 
for  the  Au-Sable  Valley,  is  50,850  tons  ;  but 
as  it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted  through  other  channels, 
and  to  guard  against  possible  errors,  Ave  will 
assume  only  one  half  as  a  safe  calculation  for 
the  business  of  the  railroad — say  25,425  tons, 
at  the  low  rate  of  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  $7,- 
637  50  ;  40  passengers  per  day  (20  each  way) 
312  days,  at  25  cents  a  passenger,  3,120  00. 
Total,  $10,745  50. 

Suppose  the  perishable  materials"'  of  the  su- 
perstructure to  require  renewing  once  in  ten 
years,  anJ  the  cars  once  in  five  years,  is  equal 
to  an  annual  expense  of  $1,597  92;  superin- 
tendents, horses,  drivers,  &,c.,  2,000  08.  Total, 
$3,597  92 — leaving  for  the  nett  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  road,  $7,149  58,  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  or 
upwards  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

It  «vill  be  perceived  that  the  transportation 
cars  (could  they  be  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment, would  be  competent  to  do  four  times  the 
business  calculated,  should  they  be  loaded-but 
in  one  direction.  And  one  passenger  car  would 
do  six  times  the  business  calculated  ;  yet  1 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  make  such  provi- 
sion, to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

Although  a  railroad  from  Port  Kent  to  Keese- 
ville  would  alone  be  a  profitable  investment,  it 
would  also  be  an  entering  wedge  to  an  exten- 
sion up'the  valley  of  the  Au-Sable,  at  least  to 
the  Forks  (15  miles  from  Port  Kent),  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  business  on  the  low- 
er part  of  the  road,  and  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturers,  in  addition  to 
conveying  their  products  to  market,  by  increas- 
ing the  facilities  for  the'delivery  of  wood,  coal, 
ore,  and  other  materials,  to  their  establish- 
ments ;  and  probably  at  no  distant  period  form 
an  important  link  in  the  contemplated  chain  of 
railroud  communication  between  Boston  and 
Ogdensburgh.  I  am,  respectfully,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  Ephraim  B£ach, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Newark,  Nov.  23,  1833. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Affair*  of  tfu 
Saratoga  and   Schenectady  Railroad.      Pre- 
tenttd  ith  December,  1833. 
The  following  report  of  the  condition,  pros- 

p«jt9,  &c.  of  the  Saratoga  Railroad  Company, 

was  furnished  us  several  weeks  since,  but  was 

accidentally  omitted. 

Jo  the  President,  Stc.  '^■ 

The  Committee  appointed  by  a  Resolntion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  the  28th  of 
September,  1833,  to  investigate,  &,c.,  the  affairs 
of  the  Company,  submit  the  following  Report : 
That  soon  after  their  appointment,  two  of 
your  Committee,  accompanied  by  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  who  has  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Secretary,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  after 
several  weeks  of  unremitting  attention  to  the 
important  trust  confided  to  them,  have  at  length 
been  enabled  to  bring  their  labors  to  a  close, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  present  administration 
of  the  Road,  and  also  in  reference  to  its  future 
prospects.  Tlje  Committee,  in  order  to  lay 
Wore  the 'Stockholders  a  faithful  and  correct 
expose  of  the  present  condition  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Company,  together  with  a  prospective 
*i«w,  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined 
^t  Vtriods  points  which  the  Report  embraces, 
%od  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the 


results  will  prove  gratifying  to  all  those  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  incor- 
poration. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee,  as  they  con- 
ceive, were  necessarily  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  Firstly  :  The  actual  condition  oi 
the  Road,  the  examination  of  the  accounts  for 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  in  conducting 
Its  active  operations  from  the  opening,  the  ajn 
pointment  of  suitable  agents,  &,c.,  regulating 
the  aflairs  of  the  Road  in  all  its  various  branch- 
es, and  estimating  its  present  and  future  re- 
sources. 

Secondly  :  In  relation  to  the  contracts  for 
ompleiing  the  different  sections  of  the  whok 
line  of  Road,  their  fulfilment,  the  expenditures 
for  construction,  examination  of  vouchers,  and 
every  thing  touching  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  agents,  engineers, 
&.C.  As  this  part  of  the  investigation  would 
from  the  great  mass  of  papers  to  be  examined 
consume  more  time  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated by  the  Committee,  they  have  confined 
themselves,  in  their  present  Report,  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  in  February,  1831. 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  with  the  privilegt 
of  increasing  it  to  $.S00,000.  The  amount  wat 
soon  subscribed,  and  the  company  organized 
the  same  year.  The  road  was  commenced 
ibout  the  1st  of  September,  1831,  and  was  sc 
far  constructed  by  the  12th  of  July,  1832,  as  tt 
be  opened  for  the  partial  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers :  the  whole  line  of  the  rail,  however, 
was  not  laid  till  late  in  the  spring  of  this  pre- 
sent, year.  At  the  time  of  applying  for  tht 
charter,  it  was  contemplated  that  a  cheap 
structure  would  have  answered  the  purpose? 
required,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined, 
from  the  prospect  of  a  greater  amount  of  busi- 
ness than  was  at  first  anticipated,  that  a  mou 
permanent  and  substantial  one  was  advisable. 
'>oth  on  'the  score  of  economy  as  well  as  uti- 
lity. By  a  report  of  John  B.  Jetvis,  Esq.  chiel 
engineer  of  the  Company,  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1832,  containing  an  estimate  of  tht 
probable  cost  of  the  Road,  it  appeared  that  tht 
farther  sum  of  $100,000  would  be  required 
jver  and  above  the  amount  of  the  capital  at 
that  time,  to  complete  the  Road,  including  tlu 
aecessary  appendages  to  put  it  into  active  ope- 
ration. It  was  accordingly  resolved,  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Board,  held  18th  of 
May^  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
should  be  increased  that  amount,  which  was. 
all  subscribed  for,  making  the  entire  capital  at 
that  time,  $250,000,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
fall  of  last  year  and  spring  of  this,  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $285,000.  This  sum  was 
considered  amply  sufficient  to  place  the  Road 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  ;  but  unforeseen 
circumstances  have  caused  some  farther  ex- 
penditures to  complete  the  Road,-  and  procure 
the  necessary  means  to  conduct  its  future  ope- 
rations to  advantage.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  expenditures  for  constructing  the  Road,  ap- 
pears to  be  $297,237.  The  Committee  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  its  entire  completion, 
and  that  it  is  now  in  excellent  order,  and  here- 
after will  only  require  for  ordinary  repairs,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  formed,  the  annual 
expenditure  of  $3,000. 

The  Road  commences  at  Schenectady,  where 
it  joins  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Road,  at  its 
termination  on  the  western  inclined  plane, 
passes  the  canal  over  a  bridge,  througn  the 
city  of  Schenectady,  then  over  the  Mohawk 
river,  throngh  the  towns  of  Glenville.  Clifton 
Park,  Ballston,  and  the  village"  of  Ballston 
Spa,  and  terminates  in  the  central  part  of  the 
village  of  Saratoga  Springs.  The  route  is  al- 
most an  uninterrupted  level,  there  being  no 
greater  inclination  than  sixteen  fbet  in  a  mile. 

The  Committee,  in  order  to  be  made  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Eoad, 
employed  &  respectable  mechanic  of  this  city 
V>  inspect   all  the  masQury,  wall»,  culverts', 


bridges,  &,c.,  and  to  furnish  the  Committee 
with  his  "views  in  relation  thereto.  His  report 
is  presented.  Since  then,  the  unfinished  work 
mentioned  therein  has  been  completed. 

The  Company  are  now  amply  supplied  with 
every  thing  aecessary  for  transporting,  the  en- 
suing year,  three  times  the  number  of  passen- 
gers tnat  iiave  passed  over  the  Road  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  also  for  transporting,  when  the 
contemplated  increase  of  wagons  are  provided, 
20,000  tons  of  merchandise  and  produce. 

The  receipts  of  the  Road,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  30th  of  November,  inclusive, 
amount  to  $16,990  92. 

The  Committee,  in  the  progress  of  their 
duties,  were  desirous  to  place  the  aflairs  of  the 
Company  on  such  a  solid  footing  as  would  best 
secure  the  interests  of  stockholders,  and  have 
therefore  adopted  such  measures  as  they  be- 
lieved calculated  to  produce  so  imiwrtant  a  re- 
sult. Their  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  imperfect  regulations  that  existed  in 
conducting  the  active  operations  of  the  Road, 
ind  also  in  relation  to  its  financia  Icouccrns ; 
ihey  considered  an  improvement  would  be  ef- 
fected by  having  but  one  general  agent  or  su- 
perintendt-nt  over  the  whole  line  of  Road  ;  in 
the  place  of  two  that  were  then  acting  with 
equal  powers,  and  have  accordingly  appointed 
Mr.  John  Costigan,  recently  of  this  city,  a  gen- 
ileiiian  disengaged  from  all  other  business,  and 
willing  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  possessing,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  all  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that 
office. 

In  adverting  to  the  financial  department,  the 
Committee  would  observe,  that  although  the 
funds  of  the  Company  were  intrusted  in  the 
hands  of  those  of  unquestionable  responsibility, 
yet  it  was  believed  a  change  might  be  made 
that  would  be  more  in  conformity  to  what  is 
adopted  by  other  incorporations  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  prove  more  satisfactory  to 
stockholders. 

The  Committee  have  accordingly  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  Schenectady  Bank  to 
receive  the  gross  amount  of  moneys  belonging 
to  the  Company,  (from  w^hatever  source  tliey 
may  be  derived,)  to  be  drawn  for  according  to 
the  regulations  that  may  be  hereafter  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

The  Committee,  believing  that  a  svstem  of 
collections,  differing  from  that  which  nas  been 
hitherto  pursued,  might  be  formed,  that  would 
prove  more  beneficial,  have  adopted  it  arcord- 
mgly. 

In  deliberating  on  the  foregoing  subjects, 
your  Committee  were  led  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  by  establishing  a 
set  of  by-laws,  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  the 
Company,  which  ihey  herewith  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  next 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Company,  which  occupied  a  considerable 
porton  01  their  time  ;  and  they  are  gratified  to 
find  it  presents  a  very  encouraging  aspect.  In 
addition  to  the  summer  and  local  travel,  there 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  a  wide 
field  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  North  and 
West,  for  extensive  business  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  freight.  There  have 
been  various  estimates  formed  as  to  the  amount 
of  northern  business  travel ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained,  from  authentic  sources,  that  at 
least  30,000  persons  pass  each  way,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  durini^  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Cbaroplaic,  who  have  hereto- 
fore taken  what  is  termed  the  "  River  Route ;" 
and,  from  the  measures  already  pursued  by  the 
Committee  in  or<}er  to  secure  this  travel,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  number  will  in  future  select  the  route  of 
the  Railroad.  The  ordinary  time  to  perform 
the  journey,  by  the  stage  route,  from  White- 
hall to  Albany,  is  from  12  to  14  hours.  By  the 
Railroad,  it  could  be  easily  accomplished  in  10 
hours,  iDcloding  the  necessary  stoppages  -,  fur^ 
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nishiug  a  much    more   easy  aod  oxpcdilioui 
mode  of  conveyance. 

The  Committee  have  given  publicity  (n  tliu 
jiermanent  arrangements  of  the  Road  lor  tlie 
transportation  of  passengers,  &.c.,  by  adverti- 
sinsr   in   the  newspapers  in    the   northern   and 


Tlii:  GENESEE  AND  ALLlif;ANV  CANAL. 
[Continued  from  paye  4.] 
Report  from  the  Canal  Comminsioners,  pursU' 
ant  to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  prr.vide  for 
the  Survey  of  certain  Canal  Routes  therein 
,  -  mentioned:'     Made  to  the  Assembly  March 

■western   parts  of  this  state,   and    in  Vermont:      6^  18*20. 

and  Canada  ;  which  means  of  uaakin;,'  '""^'''"l  To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York  : 
to  the  public  ths  facilities  oflered  by  the  llau-  ,    ^p^^^,  Canal  d 
read    appear    to    have   been   heretofore,  in    a 
great   measure,  overlooked.      TJie  Utica  and 
Schenectady  Railroad,  now  about   beiii-^  coii- 


stucted,  it  is  believed,  will  materially  add  to 
this  branch  of  business.  The  Cominittc«r  have 
received  a  written  communication  from  the 
Commissioner  of  that  road,  expressive  of  his 
views  on  the  subject.  : 

An  arrangement  has  been  completed  witii 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
for  a  continuous  line  of  transportation,  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  between  Albany  and  the 
Springs;  thereby  avoiding  the  incoiivenience 
and  loss  of  time  heretofore  experienced  in 
changing  the  carriages  and  baggage  cars  at 
Schenectady.  The  utility  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  Avho  have 
passed  this  route  previous  to  this  regulation  : 
it  has  given  very  general  satisfaction,  and  tJic 
beneficial  results  have  been  already  witnessed 
by  your  Committee. 

The  transportation  of  merchandize  and  pro- 
duce has  also  claimed  particular  notice  and 
attention.  It  appears  to  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz. :  the  exports,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  tlie  products  of  the  forest,  sawed  tim 
ber,  and  other  articles  enumerated,  whicli  gives 
the  amount  of  19,150  tons;  the  imports,  con- 
sisting of  foreign  merchandize  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  pro- 
ducts from  the  west,  the  most  important  item 
of  which  is  plaster,  amounting  itself  heretofore 
to  at  least  3000  tons  per  annum.  This  will  be 
augmented  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  as  previous 
to  the  construction  of  the  Railroad,  this  article, 
from  its  heavy  cost  of  transportation,  was  iu- 
troduced  but  to  a  limited  extent.  From  the 
facilities  now  afforded,  many  proprietors  are 
induced  to  cut  the  wood  and  clear  thp  land 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  culture;  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  portion  of  the  eoun 
try,  hitherto  almost  secluded  from  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  coinmer^-e  and  agriculture, 
will  rise  into  notice. 

Already  the  transportation  of  goods  from  the 
Hudson  river  has  commenced  under  ihe  most 
favorable  auspices,  being  conveyed  in  much 
less  time,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  tiian  via  canal. 
Within  the  last  month,  freight  destined  for 
Saratoga,  Avhich  was  formerly  con\  eyed  in  the 
canal  to  Scheneetady,  and  then  y>laoed  in 
freight  wagons,  is  now  taken  from  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  inclined  plane  of  the  M«ihawk  and 
Hudson  road,  at  the  wharf,  and  conveyed  to 
Ballston  and  Saratoga  in  the  same  wagon;.; 
and  is  aLsu  returned  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  line  of  this  Railroad  is  distant  12  miles 
Irom  any  canal,  which  gives  ii  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  transportation  of  freight,  parti- 
ciilarly  in  the  article  of  wood  for  fuel,  which 
hitherto  could  only  tind  a  home  market  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  cost  of 
of  conveyance  precluding 
more  distant  one. 

The  Committee  do  not 
exaggeration  to  say,  that 
transportation  of  freight 
heretofore  received  but  little  attention  from  the 
Company,  may  be  made  to  pay  all  the  expen- 
ses of  the  general  operations  of  the  Road  ;  leav- 
:  ing  the  receipts  from  passengers  as  net  profits. 

The  Committee  were  gratified  to  see,  on  the 
21st  ultimo,  the  article  of  anthracite  coal  con- 
veyed from  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  fooi  of 
the  inclined  plan§,  over  th^  t™o  Railroads  to 
the  vicinity  of  Ballston  Spa,  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  for  which  large  quan- 
tities will  be  required. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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ominiKsionerH,  in  obedience  to  the 
pFovision  nof  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  survey  of  certain  canal  routes  therein 
mentioned,"  have  eau«ed  Kurveys  and  exami- 
UHtious  to  be  made  of  the  luoKt  eligible  routes 
for  navig^ibh*  conmiunicationH,  in  the  following 
places",  to  wit : 
I     From  the  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung  river. 

From  Syracuse  to  Port  Watson. 
'     From  Chenango  point,  by  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich, to  the  Erie  canal. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Unadilla  to  the  Erie 
canal. 

I     From  the  Cayuga  lake  to  the  Susquehannah, 
Inear  Owego. 

j     From  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  county  of  Herki- 
mer, to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
I     From  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome,  by  Boonville, 
ito  Ogdensbnrgh. 

I     From  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome,  by  Camden, 
Ito  Ogdensburgh. 

♦i'rom  Rochester  to  the  Allegany  river,  by 
various  routes. 

♦From  the  Erie  cantU  to  the  Allegany,  by 
I  Data  via. 

I     *From  the  Erie  eaual  to  the  Allegany,  by  the 
t  valley  of  the  Conawanga. 

♦From  Portland  ou  lake  Erie,  to  the  head  of 
Chatauque  lake. 

:  From  the  Charaplnin  canal  to  the  Vermont 
line,  by  various  routes. 

From  Gravesend  Bay,  through  the  bays  on 
the  Routh  shore,  to  the  east  ond  of  Long  Island. 
From  Schoharie  creek  to   the  valley  of  the 
Caukill. 

Messrs.  Geddcs,  Roberts,  Thomas,  Hutchin- 
son, Young,  Whippo,  and  Sargent,  were  the 
engineers  employed  to  survey  the  above  men- 
tioned routes  ;  their  reports,  maps  and  esti- 
mates, are  herewith  transmitted,  and  will  fur- 
nish the  legislature  with  the  necessary  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  to  which  they  respec- 
tively relate. 

The  foregoing  surveys,  and  the  one  submit- 
ted a  few  days  »ince,  of  the  route  from  "  Sha- 
ron  or  near  thereto,  to  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson,"  are  all  the  routes  comprised  in  the 
above  mentioned  act,  excepting  a  short  route 
I  from  Rochester  to  lake  Ontario. 

.  .  -     ^  ■  Samuel  Youno, 

Hbnrt  Seymour, 
William  C.  Bovck, 
Gth  March,  182G. 

Gbnrsee  Canal. — A  Canal  from  Rochester 
to  Genesee  will  pass  over  a  country  so  favor- 
able to  the  making  one,  that  notwithstanding 
the  valuable  river  navigation  now  used  between 
the.se  places,  an  artiticial  canal  will  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished.  The  route  of  a  canal  may 
follow  a  track  almost  as  airect  as  a  road  along 
the  river. 

From  the  upp«»r  end  of  Ihe  feeder  to  Geneseo, 
will  be  about  27  miles,  the  making'of  which  will 
cost  less  perhaps  than  any  27  niiles  of  eanal 
ever  did,  exclusive  of  lockage.  The  rise  from 
the  Erie  canal  to  Squawkey  hill  is  68  feet,  lo 
Geneseo         feel.  ] 

At  .Squawkey  hill,  a  smooth  surface  gives 
place  to  thp  narrow  defile,  the  deep  chasm,  and 
the  frowning  precipice. 

From  below  Smith's  mills  in  the  town  of 
Nunda  above  the  great  falU,  Jthe  river  enters  at 
country  of  tremendous  gulfs,  pa.ssing  down  ca. 
taracts,  and  through  rapids,  falling  453  feet  to 
Gardeau  flats,  thence  running  rapidly  to  Squaw- 
kev  hill  with  a  fall  of  76  feet  more. 

To  make  a  canal  which  will  have  in  it  this 
529  feet  of  lockage,  it  roust  pass  the  first  falls 
below  Smith's  mills  in  the  river  bed,  defended 
by  masonry  until  it  gains  the  table  land  imme- 
diately below,  where  the  ffc^  pf  the  country 


will  admit  of  its  leaving  the  brow  of  the  gu'f 
below,  and  by  some  deep  cuttings  through 
points  of  hills,  pass  on  to  a  very  smooth  faced 
country  of  clay  soil,  over  which  a  canal  can  b« 
conducted  down  the  hill  to  the  river  near  Mount 
Morris. 

Sixty-six  locks,  of  8  feet  lift  each,  will  have  lo 
be  placed  in  a  space  not  exceeding  nine  miles, 
allowing  something  more  than  a  furlong  to 
each  lock. 

Following  up  the  river  from  Smith's  Mills  to 
the  mouth  of  «piack  creek  22  miles,  the  valley 
is  free  from  high  precipitous  rocky  shores,  but 
some  obstructions  by  slip  banks  of  clay  occur 
in  several  places.  To  secure  against  those 
slips  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  great  disast«.r8 
are  often  occasioned  by  them.  Excepting  these 
threatening  slips,  the  valley .  is  favorable  to  the 
making  »  canal  in  it.  The  lockage  in  this  22 
mUes  in  162  feet,  not  quite,  an  eight  feet  lock  to 
a  rnile. 

Following  up  the  valley  of  Black  creek,  ano- 
ther rapid  rise  takes  place.  In  three  miles 
there  will  be  17  eight  feet  lo<;ks  :  some  rocks  on 
the  falls  on  Black  creek,  but  they  are  of  a  loose 
texture,  and  their  removal  will  not  be  expensive. 
They  are  a  yellow  sand  stone,  in  which  shells 
of  numerous  varieties  are  embedded. 

From  these  falls  seven  miles  to  the  summit, 
the  surface  is  smooth,  but  the  earth  is  filled 
with  loose  stones,  producing  most  unpleasant 
roads  along  the  valley. 

The  whole  rise  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the 
summit  is  981  feet.  On  this  summit,  between 
Genesee  and  Allegany  waters,  there  lies  a 
swamp,  about  two  miles  in  length.  "This 
swamp,  which  is  in  some  places  open,  and  in 
some  places  timbered,  drains  into  Black  creek, 
and  into  Oil  creek.  1|  will  be  profitable  to  cut 
down  this  summit  eight  feet  in  the  deepest 
place,  and  the  lockage  is  .so  calculated. 

This  summit  pound  must  be  extended  down 
the  north  side  of  Oil  creek  valley  to  its  jtmc- 
tion  with  Ishua  creek,  where,  from  a  feeder  of 
two  miles  in  length,  the  whole  of  the  Ishua 
creek  can  be  received  into  the  summit  level. 

The  length  of  the  summit  will  be  eight  miles  ; 
it  will  pass  down  the  Oil  creek  valley  with  faci- 
lity, not  running  much  on  the  face  of  the  steep 
hill,  although  the  junction  of  the  streams  is  41 
feel  l)elow  said  summit  level. 

The  whole  fall  to  Allegany  at  the  mouth  of 
Olean  creek,  is  78  feet — whole  lockage  ascend, 
ing  and  descending,  1,()59  feet. 

The  length  of  canal  to  be  made  from  the  up. 
per  end  of  the  feeder  near  Rochester  to  Olean, 
will  vary  little  from  100  mile«.  The  lockage  is 
equal  to  132  eight  feet  locks  on  this  canal  of  IfS 
miles,  measuring  from  the  Erie  canal  lo  Alle» 
gany  river.  The  Union  canal,  now  making  in 
Penn.sYlvania,  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
Schuylkill,  is  75  miles  long,  with  90  locks.  \» 
75  is  to  90,  so  is  103  to  128|  exceeding  the  pro. 
portion  to  the  Union  canal  by  9  locks. 

A  passage  from  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  Ge- 
nesee valley  is  here  1488  feet  above  tide  level, 
and  is  less  elevated  than  any  passage  that  has 
been  examined,  either  to  the  Potomac  or  to  the 
Susquehannah  valleys.  The  eanal  proposed 
from  the  Conamau  to  Juniata,  through  a  tun- 
nel  four  miles  long,  is  (taking  "  the  level  that 
ha.s  been  assumed)  ISJil  feet  above  the  tide,"* 
an  elevation  of  343  feet  more  than  the  pass  to 
Genesee  valley,  which  will  be  without  tunnel  or 
deep  cutting. 

Bui  from  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Whippo, 
there  is  a  passage  found  up  the  Conawanga 
valley,  the  summit  724  feet  above  the  level 
of  lake  Erie.  Add  570  feet,  the  elevation  of 
lake  Erie  above  the  ocean,  and  said  summit 
stands  but  1294  feet  above  tide  level — 194  feet| 
lower  than  that  of  Oil  creek  and  Genesee.  Mf . 
W.  gives  the  fall  to  Warren,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  24  milep,  132  feet.  Pittsburgh  being  756 
feet  above  tide  level,  it  results,  that  there  ts  but 
406  feet  rise  from  Pittsburgh  to  Warren.  The 
length  of  a  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Warren  he 
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*  See  report,  &c.  of  th«  eommia^jonen,  &c.  printed  ti  I 
llarrisbiu^o,  1835,  pa^e  40. 
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makes  89  miles.  In  this  89  miles  the  lockagre 
will  be  724  feet  up,  and  132  down,  equal  856  feet, 
makuig  107  eight  feet  locks  in  89  miles.  The 
lockage  on  tlie  canal  here  proposed,  wlien 
compared  with  its  length,  bears  a  remarkable 
cotnparison  with  the  Union  canal— :t«  70  miles 
is  to  90  locks,  so  is  89  miles  to  107  locks.  This 
summit  pound  cau  be  f-d  from  the  Cliatauque 
lake,  which  was  styled  by  Mr.  (i.illatin  "  an 
extensive  and  important  elevated  reservoir."*. 

The  Oil  creek  and  Black  creek  summit  has 
flomc  peculiar  features.     At  the  mills  of  Cadyi 
and  Baldwin,  on  Oil  creek,  which  is  the  high-j 
«st  point  from  which  ark??  and  raft.**  have  bnen: 
«ent,  the  high  floods  flow  over  th«  inlermedJHte' 
ground,  (a  marsh,)  and  pass  to.  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  instead  of  th;^  gulf  of  Mexico.     Per-} 
luanent  streams  of  each  pass    in   the  marshi 
within  twenty  chains  of  each  other.  " 
r-  The  Od  creek  descends  with  a  riKHi-rnte  cur- 
rent to  the  Ishua,  in  which  distante  are  three 
naw  miH«  that  would  lose  all  their  wat»T  by  a 
•canal. 

Liui'^  which  ab-juads  at  Bitavia  and  a  small 
-dislanco  south,  has  been  found  lately  south  of 
Perry  villago,  but  a  little  west  of  the  GtMiesee 
river,  on  a  very  high  level.  The  earthy  lime 
IS  found  ill  many  j)lace'<  near  the  proposed 
batlal  line,  particularly  at  Lime  lake,  vfhicli  is 
proposed  to  b«  brought  into  the  Ishua,  to  feed 
the  upper  level  of  this  catial. 

A  summit  pound  here  would  be  abundantly 
gui>ph«d  with  water.  The  drainage  of  190 
miles  of  surface  pan  be  turned  into  it.  See 
map  No.  10,  where  this  tract  is  marked  out  by 
«  red  dotted  line.  Mr.  Kohorts  gives  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  the  capacity  of  the  streams 
in  October  last. 

Ishua  creek  at  F'arewoU's  mills — lubie  feet 
per  minute,  -  -  7.50 

Lime  lake,  Beaver  lake,  and  Peacock 
lake,  which  cun  be  brought  through  feed. 
«rs  into  the  Ishua,  (see  map  No.  5,)  400 

Oil  creek.t    n  ..w  ^■.■■.  ■"■.,■,  r;.  ^^ 

Together  per  minute,       1600 
The  four  feeders  shown  on  map  No.  5  are, 

together,  11  miles  long,  which  may  be  valued 

as  so  much  canal. 

Estimates  then  will  be  o!i 

111  miles  canal,  at  $5000  per  mile,  $555,t)00 

1059  feet  of  lockage,  at  $150  per  foot 

rise,  -  -  158,850 

Extras  for  passing  Genesee  falls,  30,000 

Deep   cutting   on  the   summit   two 

miles  long,  deepest  eight  feet,  -         12,,320 

Deep  cutting  on  Lime  lake  feeder, 

one  mile  ten  feet,  -  10,560 

To  secure  against  slips  on  Genesee 

river,  -  -  30,000 

Aqueduct  over  Canaskraga,        - ' ,       10,000 
Dams  at  Conesus  and  Honeyoc  out- 
lets, .  -  2,000 
Dam  on  Genesee  river  at  the  mouth 

of  Black  creek,     .     -  -         :    2,000 
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London  to  Paris,  we  Frenchmen,  who  scarcely 
know  what  business  is,  would  go  to  learn  it  in 
London,  where  the  spirit  of  business  seems  to 
be  born  with  the  people.  Our  speculators 
would  there  see  how  great  undertakings  are 
conducted  simply  anil  without  diplomacy.  Our 
retail  venders  and  purchasers  would  learn  from 
the  l-'nglish,  that  tn  |»uy  and  Kell  well  it  is  not 
neeessary  to  chsi.rg*'  »vorbitantly  and  to  hag- 
:^\c  fur  lower  prices.  Our  capitalists  and  iner- 
cliHiits  woulil  lind  that  there  is  no  durable  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  no  security  for  capital 
where  credit  is  not  well  founded  ;  they  would 
see  th'^  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
its  brittiches,  and  perhaps  thfv  might  be  dispo- 
sjcd  to  introduce  into  tlit-ir  own  country  similar 
institutions,  which  are  so  advantageous  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  proprietors.  We  should 
s.H-  iberr  in  what  comfort  consists,  eo  essential 
to  t!ic  tr;inniiinity  of  life,  and  how  it  may  be 
atta-ned.  As  w"  are  a  people  aboundini;  in 
self-luve,  wc  should  return  from  England 
jashained  of  the  condition  of  our  agricultu.t ,  of 
lour  modes  of  communication,  of  our  schools  of 
jelein»'!ifary  .nstruction,  and  we  should  endea- 
jvor  to  equal  our  neighbors  in  these  rewptscts. 
Tiie.  railway  from  London  to  Paris  would  thus 
bei'omt;  an  inMitution  for  public  education.  It 
would  constitute  n  commercial  establisliraeut  of 
the  first  order,  juid  it  would  also  become  a  poli- 
tiral  institut  on,  and  form  the  elements  of  a 
elope  and  indiftsoiuble  alliance  between  France 
Buffiilo,   on"rVin7  passing  '^''^  England."— [London  Courier.] 

Le    Rov,  Caledonia,  Avon  "~  ^ 

RA.iLVfAY8. — We  are    glad   to  find  that  the 
{director."^    of  the   Liverpool    and    Birmingham 


Amounting  to    f810,730 
For  superintendence  and  engineers, 
add  8  per  cent,  -  -  64  858 


Total  amount,         |(875,588 


*  Gallatin's  re|tort,  &c.  '   .' 

tMr.  Roberta  made  Oil  creek  at  its  mouth  551  fc-et; 
about  100  feet  perhapii  cuiinot  eunie  into  the  summit 
pound. 

[  To  be  continued.^ 


GaEAT  Railroad  Meeting. — At  a  meeting 
of  citizens  of  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Living.S' 
ton  and  Genesee,  held  at  Haxton's  Hotel,  in 
the  village  of  Caledonia,  on  Wednesday  the 
15th  day  of  January,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  itito  consideration  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing application  to  the  legislature  of  this  stale, 
now  in  session,  for  an  act  of  incorporation  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from 
fitiJff*alo,   th,-ou'^h  Batavia,  Le  Hoy,   Caled<>nia, 


to  the  chair,  and  Geo.  Vi.  Clinton,  of  Canan 
daigua,   and   Lansi.vo  B.  Mizneb,  of  Geneva, 
were  appointed  Secretaries. 

Tile  object  of  tlie  meeting  having  been  brief- 
ly stated  by  H.  J.  Hedheld,  Esq.  it  was,  un 
inution. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  aj»- 
pointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the  conside- 
ration of  tJie  meeting.  WMureupon  David 
Hudson,  of  Geneva,  Heman  J.  Redfiild  aiitl 
Jacob  Lc  Roy,  of  Le  Roy,  George  Hosnier,  of 
Avon,  and  William  Blossom,  of  Canandaigua. 
were  appointed  s.iid  Committee. 

The  Coinmiitec  having  retired  for  a  sliori 
time,  returned,  and  iifter  a  few  brief  and  poi- 
tinent  reiuarUs  from  their  ch.iirman,  proGCMtfd 
the  following  preamble  and  rei^Wutions,  vImcIi 
were  fully  considerc  1  and  unanimously  r.dop;ed. 

Whereas,  in  the  construction  of  tiie  Erie 
c.in.il,  insurmountable  obstacles  were  present- 
ed to  locating  t'lat  invaluable  improvemenl 
along  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Geneva 
and  Buffalo,  wh-jreby  a  very  large  and  moi,t 
valuable  portion  of  western  New-York  has 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of  tlie  im- 
mediate advantages  resulting  from  the  coiuple- 
tiou  of  that  work  ; 

And  whereas  those  natural  obbtacles  which 
are  presented  to  tlie  formation  of  canals,  arc  not 
met  with  in  the  construction  of  Railroads,  and 
it  beiug  manifest  from  the  e.xaminations  and 
5Urvevs  already  nivle,_that  a  Railroad  may  be 
laid  down  from 
throujfh  Batavia 

and  Canandaigua,  to  Geneva,  at  an  expens? 
within  the  means  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  proposed  measure  ; 

And  whereas  the  construction  of  the  said 
road,  on  the  line  aforesaid,  will  very  greatly 
advance  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  part  of  the  state  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  take  niea 
sures  immediately  for  applying  to  the  legisla- 
ture, now  in  session,  for  an  act  incorporating  a 
company  to  construct  a  Railroad  from  Buffalo, 
through  Batavia,  Le  Roy,  Caledonia,  Avon 
and  Canandaigua,  to  Geneva,  as  nearly  on  the 
great  western  thoroughfare  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Whereupon,  Heman  J.  Redfield,  of  Le  Roy, 
Jared  Wilson,  of  Canandaigua,  and  George 
Hosmer,  of  Avon,  were  appointed  said  Com- 
mittee. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  also 

Resolved,  That  Henry  Morris,  of  Buffalo, 
Ethan  B.  Allen,  of  Batavia,  Heman  J.  Red- 
field,  of  Le  Roy,  Robert  McKay,  of  Caledonia, 
Curtis  Hawlcy,  of  Avon,  M.  W.  Brown,  of 
Lima,  G.  "W.  Clinton,  of  Canandaigua,  and 
L.  B.  Mizner,  of  Geneva,  be  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet 
ing  be  jtublished  in  the  newspapers  at  Buffalo, 
Batavia,  Le   Roy,  Canandaigua  and  Geneva, 
and  in  the  Albany  Argus. 
;•  MosES  Atwater,  Chairman 

Geo.  W.  Clinton,  >  c 
L.B.  Mizner,         p^"^ 
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I  railway  are  proceeding  in  the  formation  of  their 
jworks  with  a  degree  of  promptitude  and  acti- 
jvity  which  augurs  well  for  their  speedy  com. 
Ipletion.  In  tlie  adjoining  county  of  Chester, 
ithe  eiuting  of  the  line  has  commenced  at  seve- 
ral points ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  line  which  lies 
biitAveen  Knutsford  and  Mere,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made ;  and  we  perceive 
that  the  directors  are  advertising  for  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  a  viaduct  over  the  river  Wea. 
ver,  in  the  township  of  Dutton,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  to  consist  of  18  arches,  each  of  60 
feet  span,  and  60  feet  high  ,  so  that  the  Sankey 
viaduct  will  appear  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  it. — [Manchester  Guardian.] 


Railroad  from  London  to  Paris. — In  the 
Journal  des  Debatg,  of  Wednesday,  we  find  h 
very  able  article,  written  by  a  native  of  France, 
resident  in  London,  upon  the  important  advan 
tages  likely  to  result  from  the  formation  of  a 
railroad  between   London   and  Paris.     In  thi 
estimate  of  the  effects  likely  to  arise  from  faci- 
litating the  communication  betw«?en    the  two 
countries,  Ihe  writer  chiefly  takes  into  conside 
ration  those  that  will   h*'  produced  in  Fnmci;  ;! 
and  among  the  benefits  which  his  country  willj 
derive   from  the  speedy  and  cheap  conveyance 
aflTorded  by  railroad«.  fip  planes  particular  f}tre««' 


Application  is  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  for  powers  to  extend  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  and  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  to  connect  it  with  tlie  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railw,'iy,  at  the  termina. 
tion  of  the  line  of  the  latter  railroad  in  Nova 
Scotia  Gardens. 

^^NovEL  Species  of  Street  Pavement. — 
A  gentleman  lately  from  St.  Petersburgh  de- 
scribes  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  paving 
streets,  succes!?fully  tried  in  that  capital,  in- 
stead of  wrought  stones  or  Macadam's  gravel 
(both  of  which  are  in  use  there)  the  Russians 
have  employed  blocks  of  wood,  we  presume 
hard  vvoixl,  set  on  end.  They  are  about  a  foot 
long,  by  eiglrt  or  nine  inches  broad,  and  are 
cut  into  hexagons,  which  are  closely  joined  and 
fitted  to  each  other.  When  seen  from  a  win. 
dow  in  the  second  or  third  story,  they  present 
a  regular  and  beautifully  tesselated  surface, 
like  the  inlaid  oak  floors  seen  in  old  bouses. 
The  droskies,  which,  from  their  heaviness  and 
the  smallness  of  their  wheels,  juake  an  intole- 
rable noise  on  the  wrought  stone  pavement, 
pass  over  (he  blocks  of  wood  as  quietly  as  if 
they  rolled  on  a  carpet. — [Liverpool  Albion.] 


A  correspondent  of  the  United  States  Gazette  says 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  our  entcrpriz- 
in-T  foUow.ciiizen,  Colonel  Reeside,  with  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Rail  Road  Company,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tiiree  maila.  daily,  between  this  city  and 


ar-         jm  ^    -    J   ■  .■     .r,        -' ^      .       „       H  .*  A " ^|i.^«wYork.     Tiiix  arrangement,  for  which  Colonel 

Jvoon  ondj  C/dnanctatgi/a  to  trenevn,   the  Hon. ,  the  means  of  bestowing  upbn  his  countrvmeii.l  Hcc«idc  is  emitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  pobhc,  i^  «o 
MosBi  ArwATBRi  of  CRnanddigua,  Was  called  "  If»"  he  observes,  "  there  were  o  railroad  fromjjpo  ime 


:o  opcrstioQ  in  c  UtrtAtyt^ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Mill- Work. — Under  this  head  we  pur- 
pose noticing  the  simplest  combinations  of 
wheel-work  which  are  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  mills,  and,  under  the  articles 
Wind  and  Water  Mills,  complete  view?, 


be 


g« 


veil 


the  surface  of  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed 
right-hand  engraving ;  if  their  bases  are 
equal,  they  will  perform  their  revolutions  in 
one  and  the  same  time. 


both  graphic  and   descriptive,  will 
of  their  construction. 

The  business  of  a  millwright  is  usually 
combined  with  the  practical  part  of  engineer- 
ing, and  much  of  the  wind  and  water  power 
formerly  employed  in  giving  motion  to  ma- 
chinery  is  now  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steam  engine.  Indeed,  without 
''  the  agency  of  steam  power,  this  country  could 
in  no  shape  compete  with  other  manufactur- 
ing  nations  ;  so  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  steam  engine  as  a  prime 
mover,  it  will  be  advisable  to  devote  a  com- 
mensurate space  to  its  illustration. 

V^arioiis   are    the    methods    by  which  mo- 
tion may  be  communicated  from  one  part  oil 
a   machine  to  another  ;    and    much  of    the 
skill  of  the  millwright  consists  in   his  adapt- 1 
ing   ceitain  methods  to   his  particular  pur- 
poses.   Sometimes  a  simple  cord,  or  a  cord! 
with   pulleys,  may  be  used.     Levers,  either] 
simple  or  combined,  are  employed  to   com-! 
municate  and    also   change  the  direction  ofj 
the  motion.     Rods  also  iire  employed,  whichj 
may  be  carried  to  a  great  distance  by  being! 
connected  together.     But  of  all  the  modes, 
of  communicating  motion,  that   by  means  of, 
wheels  is  the  most  frequent.     Wheels  may! 
be  made  to  turn  each  other  even  by  the  sim-j 
pie  contact  of  their  surfaces  when   pressed! 
together;  or  their  circumferences   may    be; 
formed  into  brushes  with   short  thick   hair,! 
which    enable  them  to  turn  each  other  with ! 
considerable  force  ;  or  they  may  have  cords, 
or  straps  of  leather,  or  chains,  passing  from, 
one  to  another;  and  at  other  times  there  are! 
points  or  protuberances  on   the   rims  of  the, 
wheels.     The  most  usual  method,  however,; 
of  making  wheels  drive  each  other,  is  by: 
means  of  teeth.     These  are   either  cut  intO; 
the   substance   of  which   the  wheel   is  com- 
posed,  when  it  is  of  metal  ;  or  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  wheel,  when  it 
Is  cast. 

Tlie  proper  method  of  shaping  the  teeth 
of  wheels,  so  as  to  communicate  the  motion 
equally,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  nicety,  and  has/ 
given  rise  to  much  study  among  mechanics.' 
'  The  ends  of  the  teeth  should  be  curves,  but 
not  parts  of  complete  circles.  They  may 
be  formed  of  the  curve  called  the  epicycloid,' 
«)r  of  the  involutes  of  circles,  which  are 
curves  described  by  a  point  of  a  thread, 
which  has  been  wound  round  the  wheel 
while  it  is  uncoiled. 

A  wheel  which  has  teeth  cut  upon  the  cir- 
cumferences, so  as  to  project  out  in  the  plane 
of  its  face,  is  called  a  spur  wheel  ;  and,, 
when  the  projection  of  the  teeth  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  parallel 
to  the  axis,  the  wheel  is  called  a  crown 
or  contrate  wheel.  Sometimes  the  faces  of 
the  two  wheels  are  in  the   same  plane,  and 


for  domestic,  as  well  as  manufacturing  pro 
cesses,  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  we 
now  purpose  confining  ourselves  to  a  single 
example  of  the  mode  of  employing  animal 
power,  in  a  way  which,  from  its  simplicity, 
might  be  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  mill  of  a  cheap  and 
effective  kind  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
East,  which  appears  to  have  suggested  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  snuff-mill.  Indeed,  it 
is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it.  This 
mill,  which  is  Mnployed  in  the  preparation  of 
sugar,  consists  of  a  mortar,  beam,  lever,  pes- 
tie,  and  regulator,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving beneath : 


If  the  cones  are  fluted,  or  have  teeth  cut  in 
them  diverging  from  the  centre,  they  are  then 
called  bevel  f^eer.  The  teeth  may  be  mad'e 
of  any  dimension,  according  to  the  strength 
required  ;  and  it  is  of  great  use  to  conmui- 
nicatc  a  motion  in  any  direction,  or  to  any 
part  of  a  building.  The  bevel  geer  repre- 
sented in  the  left-hand  figure  must  be  support- 
ed by  a  frame  at  the  point  where  the  pivots 
intersect  each  other.  The  frame  is  usuallv 
formed  of  iron  or  wood,  and  when  the  latter 
is  employed  the  pivot-holc  is  of  brass.  The 
perpendicular  shaft  should  always  be  made 
to  revolve  on  a  sharp  point  in  the  centre. 

Hook's  universal  joint,  (described  at  pagel 
154,  vol.  ii,)  may  be  applied  to  communicate 
motion  instead  of  bevel  geer,  where  the 
speed  is  to  be  continued  the  same,  and  where 
the  angle  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  de- 
grees and  the  equality  of  motion  is  not  re- 
garded ;  for,  as  it  recedes  from  a  right  line, 
its  motion  becomes  very  irregular.  '  -This 
joint  may  be  constructed  by  a  cross,  or  with 
four  pins  fastened  at  right  angles  upon  the 
circumference  of  a  hoop,  or  solid  ball.  It 
is  of  great  use  in  cotton  mills,  where  the 
tumbling  shafts  are  continued  to  a  distance 
from  the  moving  power. 

The  employment  of  animal  power  in  the 
simplest  species  of  mill-work  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  in 
which  a  horse  may  be  attached  to  a  long 
lever,  and  thus  made  to  raise  a  weight  by'a 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions. 
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.,    ^,  „  ,  .    ^    .,  The  weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended  by  a 

consequently  the  axes  parallel ;   and  at  other,  ,v       .•■■j  i.uj  » 

;,        -    ,  .     •   u.  1       4  I    rope  or  chain  which  winds  round  the  drum, /. 

times  the  axes  are  at  richt  angles   to  eachi^*^,.  .     .      ,        ,        •      •    •       ! 
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ight  angl 
other,  one  being  a  spur  and  the  other  a  con- 1^"."'^  "♦*""'  "•-^"'  "»  i"«^c"  * 
trate  wheel.  ^'^^    ^^  ^**^^^''  ^''^''  ^  ^ 

There  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  lerth  fre 
quently  resorted   to,  which  consists  in  level 


On  the  same  axis  is  placed  a  wheel,  u  actu 

The  wheel, 
d  c,  gives  motion  to  the  whole,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  small  wheel  at  f.     A  horse  at 


1- 41"    „j  i«  .u'       u     I        A        ..•       .u  '  «  maybe  considere  1  as  the  prime  mover,  as 

hng  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and   cutting  the    .     ,^  .  .  ,         •     »      y,        ■    !.  • 

teeth  on  the  bevel,  by  which  they  may  turn  in  ^^^  '«7^  ".f  f         r  '    u  . 

each   other,  though  variously  inclined,  and  apparatus    there  is  a  loss  of  power,  but 

the    teeth  have  also   great  strength.     The  8'^'" '"  velocity, 
principle   consists  in  the  coDC*  rolling  on 
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The  various  modes  of  constructing  mills 


The  mortar,  a  «,  is  a  tree  about  ten  feet 
long  and  fourteen  inches  over,  which  is  sunk 
in  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  about  two  feet 
above  ground.  At  the  top  is  formed  a  co- 
nical  cavity  like  a  funnel,  which  ends  in  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  hemispherical  pro- 
jection at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the 
juice  to  run  freely  to  the  small  opening  that 
conveys  it  to  a  spout,  f,  from  which  it  runs 
into  an  earthen  pot.  Round  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  mortar  is  a  circular  cavity,  b,  which 
serves  to  collect  any  of  the  juice  that  may 
run  over  from  the  upper  end  of  the  pieces  ot 
cane.  A  channel  is  cut  to  convey  this  juice 
down  the  outside  of  the  mortar  to  the  spout, y. 

The  beam,  1,  is  about  16  feet  long  and  6 
inches  thick,  and  is  cut  from  any  large  tre« 
that  is  divided  by  a  fork  into  two  arms.     A 
hollow  circle  is  mude  iii  fhtf^fork  forJlie_,mor. 
tar,  ntund  which  the  beam  turns  horizontal- 
ly :  the  surface  of  this  excavation  is  secured 
by  a  semi-circle  of  some   strong  wood ;  the 
other  end  of  the   fork   is   left  quite   open,  in 
order  that  the    beam    may  be  changed  with- 
out  any  trouble.     The  bullock  driver  sits  on 
the  undivided  end,  to  which  the   cattle "  are 
yoked    by    a   rope,  /,    from  his  end   of  the 
beam,    and    ihey   are    kept  in   the  circular 
tread  by  another  rope,  m,  which  passes  from 
the   yoke   to  the   forked  end  of  the   beam.  , 
A  basket,  ti,  is  placed  upon  the  forks  to  hold 
iihe  cuttings  of  the  cane,   and   the  man,  o, 
who  feeds  the  mill,  sits  between  this  basket 
and  the  mortar.    He  takes  care  to  place  the 
pieces  of  cane  sloping  down   the   cavity  of 
the  mortar,  just  at  the   time  that  the  pestle 
comes  round  ;  and  after  the  pestle  has  passed, 
he  removes  those  which  have  been  squeezed. 
The  lever,  p,  is  a  piece  of  timber  nearly 
as  long  as  the  beam.  The  thickest  end,  which 
is  also  the  lowest,  is  connected  with  the  un- 
divided end  of  the  beam  by  means  of  a  re- ' 
gulator,   t.     A    little    way    from   the   place 
where  it  is  joined  to  the    regulator,  a   piece 
of  very  hard  wood  is  morticed  into  the  lower 
side  of  the  lovor,  and  a  smooth  conical  hol- 
low is  made  in  this  piece,  to  receive  the. 
head  of  the  pestle.     The  end  of  the  lerer 
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furthest   from  the  regulator  is  fastened  by 
two  ropes  to  the  two  arms  of  the  beam. 

The  pestle  is  a  strong  cylindrical  piece  of 
timber,  cut  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The 
upper  end  is  a  smooth  cone,  the  lower  end 
a  pyramid  of  12  to  15  sides,  at  the  point 
of  which  is  a  strong  cylinder.  As  the  pes- 
tie  is  placed  obliquely,  it  nibs  strongly 
against  the  sides  of  the  mortar  as  it  passes 
round  *  and  its  cylindrical  point  rubs  also  on 
the  top  of  the  hemispherical  projection,  d, 
which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mortar. 

The  regulator,  /,  is  a  strong  square  of  tim- 
bcr,  which  passes  through  the  undivided  end 
of  the  beam,  and  is  secured  below  it  by  'part 
of  its  circumference  being  left  for  cheeks. 
It  is  pierced  by  eight  holes,  and  a  pin  is 
placed  in  the  lowest  hole,  to  prevent  the  re- 
gulator from  falling  when  the  strain  is  re- 
moved. 

The  canes  with  which  the  mill  is  supplied 
are  cut  into  pieces  six  inches  long.  The 
mill  goes  night  and  day  during  crop  time, 
and  presses  about  fifty-six  pots,  or  219  gal- 
lons of  juice,  in  that  time.  Two  bullocks 
are  used  at  a  time,  and  as  they  are  driven 
very  fast,  they  are  changed  every  time  three 
pots  of  juice  are  expressed,  and  work  no 
more  that  day. 

Id  the  manufacture  of  snulf  in  this  coun- 
try, the  grinding  is  performed  by  a  loaded 
pestle,  made  to  turn  round  as  it  rubs  against 
the  sides  of  a  cast  iron  mortar,  the  pointed 
lower  end  of  the  pestle  being  retained  in  its 
place  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 
In  large  manufactories,  a  number  of  these 
mortars  are  placed  in  a  circle,  having  a  large 
toothed  wheel  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
as  many  upright  spindles,  with  pinions  to 
work  in  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Gill  has  proposed  an  improvement  on 
this  plan,  which  is  represented  beneath  : 


the  wheel.     In  the  third,  the  water  is  poured  the  sails  or  float. boards  be  supposed  equal  to 


over  the  top,  and  is  received  in  buckets  ar- 
ranged  round  the  wheel. 

A  less  quantity  of  water  will  turn  an  over- 
shot mill  (in  which   the  wheel    has  buckets 
instead   of  float- l)oards)  than  a    breast- mi  11, 
where  the  fall  of  water  seldom  exceeds  half 
the  height  of  the  wheel ;  so  that,  when  there 
is  but  a   small  quantity  of  water,  and    a  fall 
! great  enough  for  the  wheel  to  he   under  if, 
I  the    bucket,    or   overshot- wheel,    is   always 
jused  ;    but,    where   there    is   a  large    body 
jof  water,  with   a  small    fall,    the   breast  or 
•  float-board  must  be  used.      VV^here  the  water 


The  mortar,  c,  is  in  this  arrangement  made 
to  revolve,  and  the  pestle,  b,  is  supported  by 
a  bracket  firmly  attached  to  the  beam  be 
neath.  The  pinion,  a,  rests  on  a  conical  axis, 
and  conrimunicates,  as  in  the  old  arrange- 
ment^  with  the  principal  driving  wheel. 

Water-mills  are  of  three  kinds  :  Breast, 
millsy  undershot-tnilh,  and  overshot-mills,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is 
applied  to  the  great  wheel.  In  the  first,  the 
water  falls  down  upon  the  wheel  at  right  an- 
gles  to  the  Jioat.boardx,  or  bucket,  placed  to 
receive  it.  In  the  second,  which  is  used 
where  there  is  no  fall  of  water,  the  stream 
strikes  the  float>boards  at  the  lower  part  of 


that  of  the  wind,  the  mechanical  p<jwer  will 
be  more  than  four-fifths  as  great  as  that  of 
jan  undershot  wheel ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
a  windmill,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  ut- 
most  efl'ect  that  cau  be  obtained  from  the 
wind.  In  such  a  case  Maclaurin  has  shown 
that  the  sails  ought  to  make  an  angle  of  74° 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind  :  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  make 
the  angle  somcwljat  greater  than  this,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  extremities  of  the  sails  being 
usually,  according  to  Mr.  Smcaton,  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  wind.     It 


I 


runs  only  upon  a   small  declivity,  it    can  Jict  jappears,  therefore,  that  the   oblique    sails  of 

but  slowly  upon  the  under  part  of  the  wheel,  jthe  common  windmill  are  in  their  nature  al- 

|in  which   case  the  motion  of  the  wheel  will  Imost  as  well  calculated  to  make  the  best  use 

I  be   slow ;   and  therefore   the  floats  ought  to  of  any   hydraulic   force    as    an    undershot- 

Ibe  very  long,  that  a  large  surface   of  water 

imay  act  upon  them,  so  that  what  is  wanting 

:  in  velocity  may  be   made  up  in  power ;  and 

then  the  cog-wheel  may  have  a  greater  num- 

jbcr  of  cogs   in  proportion  to  the  rounds   in 

jthe  tru|idle,  in  order  to  give  the  mill-stoue  a 

isuflicient  degree  of  velocity. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Smeaton,  that  the 
powers  necessary  to  produce  the  same  e flee i 
on  an  undershot-wheel,  a  breast-wheel,  and 
an  overshot-wheel,  must  be  to  each  other 
as  the  numbers  2-4,  1'75,  and  1. 

Wind,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  next 
substitute  for  animal  power,  appears  to  have 
been  first  employed  to  give  motion  to  ma- 
chinery in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
The  use  of  this  species  of  mechanical  force 
is,  however,  principally  limited  to  the  grind 
ing  of  corn,  the  pressing  of  seed,  and  other 
Isimple  manipulations,  the  great  irregularity 
lof  this  element  precluding  its  application  to 
'those  processes  which  require  a  continued 
motion. 

A  windmill  with  four  sails,  measuring  se 
vcnty  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  sail  to 
that  of  the  opposite  one,  each  being  six  feet 
and  a  half  in  width,  is  capable  of  mising 
926  lbs.  232  feet  in  a  minute,  and  of  work- 
ing on  an  average  eight  hours  per  day.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  34  men,  25 
square  feet  of  cativiiss  performing  the  ave- 
rage work  of  a  day  labore-.  A  mill  of  this 
magnitude  seldom  requires  the  attention  ol 
more  than  two  men  ;  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  making  allowance  for  its  irregularity, 
wind  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  species  of  animal  labor- 

The  following  very  important  errors  have 
frequently'  been  made  by  matheniaticiuiis 
and  practical  mechanics,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  force  of  the  wmd  or  the  water  on  ob- 
lique surfaces  ;  they  have  generally  arisen 
from  inattention  to  the  distinction  btnween 
ipressure  and  mechanical  power.  It  may  be 
remonstrated  that  the  greatest  possible  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  or  water,  on  a  given  oblique 
surface  at  rest,  tending  to  turn  it  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wind,  is  ob- 
tained when  the  surface  forms  an  angle  of 
about  55°  with  the  wind  ;  but  that  the  me- 
chanical power  of  such  a  pressure,  which 
is  to  be  estimated  from  a  combination  of  its 
intensity  with  the  velocity  of  the  surface, 
may  be  increased  without  limit  by  increas 
ing  the  angle  of  inclinaiion,  and  consequent- 
ly the  velocity.  The  utmost  efl'ect  that  could 
be  thus  obtained  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  same  wind  or  stream  acting  on  the  float- 
boards  of  an  undersliot-w  heel ;  but,  since 
in  all  practical  cases  the  velocity  is  limited, 
the  effect  will  be  somewhat  smaller  •  than 
this  :  for  example,  if  the  mere  velocit,y  of 
.  '  • ,       *■     •    '     ,  '    ■■■■  ■  ■■ 


wheel  ;   and,    since  they  act    without    inter- 
mission throughout  their  whole  revolution, 
they  have   a  decided    advantage    over  such 
'machines  as  require  the  sails  or  fans   to  be 
exposed   to    a    more   limited    stream  of  the 
wind  during  one   half  only  of  their   motion, 
which   is  necessary  in  the    horizontal  wind- 
mill,  wiiere  a  screen  is  employed   for  cover- 
ing them  while  they  are  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  wind  :  and  such 
machines,  according  to  Smeaton,  are   fouiKl 
to  pertorm  Hittle  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
work   of  thuse   which  are  more   usually  em- 
ployed.     The   sails  of  a   common    windmill 
are  trequently  made  to  change    their   situa- 
tion, according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
I  by  mears  of  a  small  wheel  with  sails  of  the 
jsame  kind,  which  turns  round  whenever  the 
:wind  strikes  on  either  side  of  it,  and  drives 
|a  pinion  turning  the  whole  machinery ;  the 
sails  arc  sometimes  made    to  furl    or  unfurl 
themselves,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,   by   means  of  a   revolving   pendulum, 
which  rises  to  a    greater  or   less  height,  m 
'order  to  prevent  the   injury  which  t4ie  flour 
would  suffer  from  too  great  a  rapidity  in  the 
i motion,  or  any  other  accidents  which  might 
Ihappcn  in  a  null  of  a  difl'erent  nature.      The 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  a  windmill  t»  the 
i horizon  is  principally  intended  to  allow  room 
,  for  the  action  of  the  wind  at  the  lower  part, 
where   it  would   be   weakened   if   the   sails 
came  to<»  nearly  in  contact  with  the  building, 
as  they  must  do  if  they  were   perfectly  up- 
right.   When  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  mo- 
;tion  of  a  windmill,  a  break  is  appUed  to  the 
surface  of  a  large  wheel,  so  that  its  friction 
operates  with  a  considerable  mechanical  ad- 
[Partington's  Scientific  Gazette.]  ; 
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SiNci'LAKirv  OF  Rkcords. — There  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  principle  in  human  nature  that 
leads  to  greater  consequences,  than  the  con- 
ccntnition  of  application  to  singular  research. 

But  this,  like  every  other  principle,  has  oc- 
casionally strange  and  useless  terminations, 
that  may  be  called  lusus  naiura:  in  mortals. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  will  present  yon 
with  the  result  of  a  man's  labor  for  three 
years,  eight  or  nine  hours  in  a  day,  Sundays 
not  excepted,  to  determine  the  verses,  words, 
and  letters,  contained  in  the  Bible. 


I  Verses 

i  Words 

Letters 

The  middle 
117th  Psalm. 

The  middle  verse  is  the  8th  verse 
171st  Psalm. 

;  Jehovah  is  named  6,855  times.  The  mid- 
dle of  these  Jehovahs  is  in  second  CbrODl- 
clcs,  fourth  chapter  and  16th  verse,      t' 


^       -        31,173 
.     773,692 
-3,566,480 
and  the  least  chapter   is  the 
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The  word  and  is  found  in  the  Bible  46,227  ble,  and  the  slightest  shift  of  the  ground,  fol-l 


times. 

The  least  verse,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
in  first  Chronicles,  1st  and  10th  verses.  The 
least  in  the  New  Testament,  11th  chapter  of 
John,  35th  verse. — []^oiidon  paper.] 


Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 

the   Animal  Frame.      [From    the  Library 

of  Useful  Knowledge.] 

IXTHODUCTIOX. 

To  prepare  us  for  perceiving  design  in 
the  various  internal  structures  of  an  animal 
body,  we  must  first  of  all  know  that  perfect 
security  against  uccideats  is  not  consistent 
with  the  scheme  of  nature.  A  liability  to 
pain  and  injury  only  proves  how  entirely  the 
human  body  is  formed  with  reference  to  the 
mind ;  since,  without  the  continued  call  to 
exertion,  which  danger  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life  infer,  the  developement  of  our  fac- 
ulties  would  be  imperfect,  and  the  mind 
would   remain,  as  it  were,  uneducated. 

The  contrivances  (as  we  should  say  of 
things  of  art,)  for  protecting  the  vital  or- 
gans, are  not  absolute  securities  against 
accidents;  but  they  aflord  protection  in  that 
exact  measure  or  dtigrce  calculated  to  re- 
sist the  shocks  and  pressure  to  which  we 
are  exposed  in  the  common  circumstances 
of  life.  A  man  can  walk,  run,  l»;ap,  and 
swim,  because  the  texture  of  his  frame,  the 
strength  and  power  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  his  body,  are  in  relation 
with  all  around  him.  But  were  the  atmos- 
phere lighter,  the  earth  larger,  or  its  attrac- 
tion more — were  he,  in  short,  an  inhabitant 
of  another  planet, — there  would  be  no  cor- 
respondence betweeii  the  strength,  gravity, 
and  muscular  power  of  his  body,  and  the 
elements  around  him,  and  the  balance  in  the 
chances  of  life  would  be  destroyed 

Without  such  considerations  the  reader 
would  fall  into  the  mistake  that  weakness  and 
liability  to  fracture  imply  imperfection  in  the 
frame  of  the  body,  whereas  a  deeper  con 
templation  of  the  subject  will  convince  him 
of  the  incomparable  perfection  both  of  the 
plan  and  of  the  exectition.  The  body  is  in- 
tended to  be  subject  to  derangement  and 
accident,  and  to  become  in  the  course  of  life 
more  and  more  fragile,  until,  l>y  some  fail- 
lire  in  the  frame-work  or  vital  actions,  life 
terminates. 

And  this  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  best 
means  of  informing  ourselves  of  the  inten- 
tion or  design  shown  in  this  fabric.  Can 
there  be  any  better  mode  of  raising  our  ad. 
miration  than  by  comparing  it  with  things 
of  human  invention  ?  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  we  shall  not  find  a  perfect  annlogy.  If 
we  compare  it  with  the  forms  of  architecture 
— the  house  or  the  bridge  arc  not  built  for 
motion,  but  for  solidity  and  tirmncss,  on  the 
principle  of  gravitation.  The  ship  rests  in 
equilibrium  prepared  for  passive  motion,  and 
the  contrivances  of  the  ship-l)uilders  are  for 
resisting  an  external  force :  whilst  in  the 
animal  body  we  perceive  securities  against 
the  gravitation  of  the  parts,  provisions  to 
withstand  shocks  and  injuries  from  witliont, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  frame-work  is  also' 
calculated  to  sustain  an  internal  impulse! 
from  the  muscular  force  which  moves  the 
bones  as  levers,  or,  like  a  hydnuilic  engine, 
propels  the  fluids  throujih  the  body. 


lowed  by  the  ruin  of  the  house,  brings  no 
discredit  on  the  builder;  for  he  proceeds  on 
the  certainty  of  strength  from  gravitation  on! 
u  fixed  foundation.  But  a  ship  is  built  with 
reference  to  motion,  to  receive  an  impulse , 
(Vom  the  wind,  and  to  move  through  the  wa- 1 
ter.  In  comparison  with  the  fabric  founded^ 
on  the  fixed  and  solid  ground,  it  becomes i 
subjected  to  new  influences*,  and  in  proper-; 
tion  as  it  is  fitted  to  move  rapidly  in  a  light 
breeze,  it  is  exposed  to  founder  in  the  storm. ; 
A  log  of  wood,  or  a  Dutch  dogger,  almost^ 
as  solid  as  a  log,  is  comparatively  safe  in; 
the  trough  of  the  sea  during  a  storm — wheni 
a  bark,  slightly  built  and  fitted  for  lighter, 
breezes,  would  be  shaken  to  pieces:  that  \s\ 
to  say,  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship  (the! 
provisions  for  its  motion)  may  become  the; 
source  of  weakness,  and,  perhaps,  of  de- 
struction  ;  and  safety  is  thus  voluntarily  sac- 
rificed in  part,  to  obtain  another  property  of 
motion 

So  in  the  animal  body  :  sometimes  we  see| 
the  safety  of  parts  provided  for   by  strength 
calculated    for  inert    resistance  ;    but    when 
made  for  motion,  when   light  and  easily  in-; 
flucnccd,  they  become  proportionally  weak; 
and  exposed,  unless  some  other  principle  l)ei 
admitted,   and   a  diflerent   kind  of  security 
substituted   for  that  of  weight  and  solidity: 
still  a  certain  inseciirity  arises  from  this  dc-j 
licacy  of  structure.  ' 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to; 
show  that  there  is  always  a  balance  between ; 
the  pov.-er  of  exertion  and  the  capability  of 
resistance  in  the  living  body.  A  horse  or  a 
deer  receives  a  shock  in  alighting  from  a 
leap ;  but  still  the  inert  power  of  resisting 
that  shock  bears  a  relation  to  the  muscular 
power  with  which  they  spring.  And  so  it  is 
in  a  man  :  the  elasticity  of  his  limbs  is  al- 
ways accommodated  to  his  activity  ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  that  in  a  fall,  the  shock,  which 
the  lower  extremities  are  calculated  to  re- 
sist, may  come  on  the  upper  extremity, 
which,  from  being  adapted  for  extensive  and| 
rapid  motion,  is  incapable  of  sustaining  thej 
impulse,  and  the  bones  are  broken  or  dis- 
placed, j 

The  analogy  between  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  the  works  of  human  contri- 
vance,  which  we  have  to  bring   in    illustra- 
tion of  the   designs  of  nature,  is,  therefore,', 
not  perfect;  since   sometimes  the   material} 
is  different,  sometimes    the    end    to    be  at- 1 
tained  is  not  precisely  the  same  ;   and,  above 
all,  in  the  animal  body  a  double  object  is  of- 
ten secured  by  the  structure  or  frame-work, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  mere  hu-i 
man  ingennily,  and  of  which,  therefore,   we 
can  offer  no  illustration  strictly  c(»rrect. 

However  ingenious  our  contrivances  may 
be,  they  are   not  oidy  limited,  but  they  pre- 
sent a  samenc^ss   which   becomes  tiresome. 
Nature,    on  the  contrary,  gives  ns  tlie  same; 
objects  of  interest,  or  images  of  beauty,  with 


Men  proceed  in  a  slow  course  of  advance- 
ment in  architectural,  or  mechanical,  or  op- 
tical sciences  ;  and  when  an  improvement  is 
made,  it  is  found  that  there  are  all  along  ex- 
unples  of  it  in  the  animal  body,  which 
)ught  to  have  been  marked  before,  and 
which  might  have  suggested  to  us  the  im- 
provement. It  is  surprizing  that  this  view  of 
the  sid>ject  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  taken 
seriously,  and  never  pursued.  Is  the  hu- 
man lK»dy  formed  by  an  all-perfect  Architect, 
or  is  it  not?  And,  if  the  question  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  docs  it  not  ap- 
proach to  something  like  infatuation,  that 
possessing  such  perfect  models  as  we  have 
in  the  anatomv  of  the  body,  we  v«;t  have 
been  so  prone  to  neglect  them  ? 

Wc  undertake  to  prove  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ICddystonc  lighthouse,  the  per- 
tectiou  of  human  architecture  and  ingenui- 
ty, is  not  formed  on  principles  so  correct  a« 
those  which  have  directed  the  arrangement 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot  ;  that  the  most  per- 
fect pillar  or  kingpost  is  not  adjusted  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  hollow  bones  which 
8Uj)port  our  weight  ;  that  the  ins<trtion  of  a 
ship's  mast  into  the  hull  is  a  clumsy  contri- 
vance, compared  with  the  connections  of  the 
human  spine  and  pelvis  ;  and  that  the  ten- 
dons are  composed  in  a  manner  superior  to 
the  last  patent  cables  of  Huddart,  or  the  yet 
more  recently  itnproved  chain-cables  of 
Bloxam. 


such  variety,  that  they  lose  nothing  of  their 


influence  and  their  attraction  by  njxtition. 

If  the  reader  has  an  imperfect  notion  of  j 
design  and  providence,  from  a  too  careless 
siirvcv  of  external  nature,  and  the  conse- 
quent  languor  of  his  reflections,  Ave  hope 
Ihiit  the  mere  novelty  of  the  instances  we 
are  about  to  place  before  him  may  carry 
conviction  to  his  mind  ;  for  we  am  to  draw 

a 


As  in  thingg artificially  f'ontriver!,  lightness  : from  nature  still,  but  in  a  field  which  has 
and  motion  are  balancod  agaiiiHt  solidity  and H hern  left  strangely  tieglccted,  though  the 
Weight,  it  is  the  «ame  in  the  animal  body,  nearest  to  us   of  all,  and   of  all  tho  most 

A  houi?e  ii  built  en  r  fouhdntion  immovea»llfruitful5 


Let  us  assume  that  the  head  is  the  noblest 
part ;  and  let  us  examine  the  carpentry  and 
architectural  contrivances  exhibited  there. 

But  before  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
interest  of  this  subject,  it  will  gratify  us  to 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  plan  of  animal  bodies,  the  demon- 
stration of  contrivance  and  adaptation,  but 
more  than  these,  the  proof  •{  the  continual 
operation  of  the  power  which  originally 
created  the  system,  are  evinced  in  the  pro- 
perty of  life, — in  the  adjustment  of  the  va- 
rioHs  sensibilities, — in  the  fine  order  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  body, — in  the  circula- 
tion of  living  blood, — in  the  continual  death 
of  particles,  and  their  renioval  from  the 
frame, — in  the  pennanence  of  the  individu- 
al whilst  every  material  particle  of  his  frame 
is  a  thousand  times*  changed  in  the  progress 
of  his  life.  But  this  is  altogether  a  dis- 
tinct inquiry,  and  we  are  deterred  from 
touching  upon  it,  not  more  from  knowing 
that  our  readers  are  not  initiated  into  it, 
than  from  the  depth  and  very  great  difficul- 
ty of  the  subject.  {; 

S  CUAPTEK  I.     .'      :    ■*" 

ARcniTKcTruE  OF  THE  Skull. — It  re- 
quires no  disquisition  to  prove  that  the  brain 
is  the  most  .essential  organ  of  the  animal 
system,  and  being  so,  we  may  presume  that 
it  must  be  especially  protected.  We  are 
now  to  inquire  how  this  main  object  is  at- 
tained ?  -'^'-  . 

We  must  first  understand  that  the  brain 
may  be  hurt,  not  only  by  sharp  bodies  touch- 
ing  and  entering  it,  but  by  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  which  shall  vibrate  through  it,  without 
the  instrument  piercing  the  skull.  Indeed, 
a  blow  upon  a  man's  head,  by  a  body  which 
shall  cause  a  vibration  through  the  substance 
of  the    brain,  may  more  effectually  deprive 

*  The  old  pliiloaopiicrs  gave  oiit  that  tlie  human  body 
wai  Seven  times  changed  diirine  the  natiiml  life.  Modem 
disrovcries  have  Khown  that  tne  hardeat  material  of  the 
frame  i*  rhansinff  continually  \  that  it)  every  imtalit  of  liiiM 
from  birth  to  de«h. 
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him  of  sense  ;uid  motion,  than  if  an  axe  or 
a  sword  penetrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself. 

Supposing  that  a  man's  ingenuity  were  to 
be  exercised  in  contriving  a  protection  to 
the  brain,  he  must  perceive  tluit  if  the  case 
were  soft,  it  would  be  too  ea«ily  pierced  ; 
that  if  it  were  of  a  glassy  nature,  it  would 
be  chipped  and  cracked  ;  that  if  it  were  of  a 
substance  like  metal,  it  would  ring  and  vi 
brate,  and  communicate  the  concussion  to 
the  brain.  ** 

Further  thoughts  might  suggest,  that 
whilst  tbe^  case  should  be  made  firm,  to 
resist  a  sharp  point,  the  vibrations  of  that  cir 
cular  case  might  be  prevented  by  lining  it 
with  a  softer  material ;  no  bell  would  vibrate 
with  such  an  incumbrance — the  sound  would 
be  stopped  like  the  ringing  of  a  glass  by  the 
touch  of  a  linger. 

If  a  soldier's  head  be  covered  with  a 
steel  cap,  the  blow  of  a  sword  which  does 
not  penetrate  will  yet  bring  him  to  the  ground 
by  the  percussion  which  extends  to  the  brain  ; 
therefore,  the  helmet  is  lined  with  leather, 
and  covered  with  hair,  for,  although  the 
hair  is  made  an  ornament,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  protection  :  we  may  see  it  in  the 
head-piece  of  the  Roman  soldier,  wlierc  all 
useless  ornament,  being  despised  as  frivolous, 
was  avoided  as.  cumbrous. 

We  now|>6w*e?ive  why  the  skull  consists 
of  two  plates  of  IJone,  one  external,  which  ib 
fibrous  and  tough,  and  one  internal,  dense  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  anatomist  calls  it 
tabula  vitrea  (the  glassy  table). 

Nobody  can  suppose  this  to  be  accidental 
It  has  just  been  stated  th.-it  the  brain  may 
be  injured  in  two  ways  :  a  stone  or  a  ham 
mer  may  break  the  skull,  and  the  depressed 
part  of  the  bone  injure  the  brain  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  mallet  struck  upon  the 
head  will^  without  penetrating,  effectually 
deprive  the  brain  of  its  functions,  by  causing 
a  vibration  which  runs  round  the  skull,  and 
extends  to  every  portion  of  its  contents. 

Were  the  skull,  in  its  perfect  or  mature 
state,  softer  than  it  is,  it  would  be  like  the 
skull  of  a  child  ;  were  it  harder  than  we 
find  it  is,  it  would  be  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
la  other  words,  as  in  the  former  it  would  be 
too  easily  pierced,  so  in  the  latter  it  would 
vibrate  too  sharply  and  produce  concussion 
The  skull  of  an  infant  is  a  single  layer  of 
elastic  bone ;  on  the  approach  to  manhood 
it  separates  into  two  tables  ;  and  in  old  age 
it  again  becomes  consolidated.  During  the 
active  years  of  man's  life  the  skull  is  per- 
feet :  it  then  consists  of  two  layers,  tmited 
by  a  softer  substance ;  the  inner  laver  is 
brittle  as  glass,  and  calculated  to  resist  any 
thing  penetrating  ;  the  outer  table  is  tough, 
to  give  consistence,  and  to  stifle  the  vibra. 
tion  which  would  take  place  if  the  whole 
texture  were  uniform  and  like  the  inner  table. 

The  alteration  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  and  more  particularly  in  the  skull,  is 
marvellously  ordered  to'  follow  the  changes 
m  the  mind  of  the  creature,  from  the  heed- 
lessness  of  childhood  to  the  caution  of  &<re. 
and  even  the  hclples-sness  of  superannuation i 

The  skull  is  soft  and  yielding  at  birth ; 
during  childhood  it  is  elastic,  and  little  liable 
to  injury  from  concussion  ;  and  during  youth, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  maturity,  the  parts 
which  como  in  contact  with  the  ground  are 
thicker,  whilst  the  shock  is  dispersed  towards 
the  sutures  (the  scams  or  joinings  of  the 
j^ieces,)  which  are  still   loo*?©.     But  wh(;n, 


with  advancing  years,  something  tells  us  toi 
give  up  feats  of  activity,  and  falls  are  lessj 
frequent,  the  bones  lose  that  nature  which; 
would  render  concussion  harmless,  and  at 
length  the  timidity  of  sige  teaches  man  that 
his  structure  is  no  longer  adapted  to  active 
life. 

We  must  uuderstaml  the   necessity  of  the 
double   layer   of  the   skull,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend  another  very  curious    contriviitice. 
The  sutures  are  the  lines  of  union  of  f  hf?  se. 
vcral  bones  which   form  the   a-nnium'^,  and 
surround  and  protect  the  brain.    These  lines 
of  union  are  called  sutures,  (from   the  Latin 
word    for   seiring,)  because  they    resemble 
seams.      If  a  workman  were   to   inspect  tlie 
joining  of  two  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
he  would  adtnire  the  minute   dovetailing  by 
which  one  portion  of  the   bone  is   inserted  | 
into,   and   surrounded  by,   the   other,   whilst  | 
that  other  pushes  its  processes  or  juttingsj 
out  between   those  of  the  first  in   the  'same 
manner,  and  the  fibres  of 'the  two  bones  are 
thus  interlaced,  as  you  mi<;ht  interlace  vour 
tingors.      But  when  you  look  to  the  internal 
surface,  you  see  nothing  of  this   kind  ;  the 
bones   are    here  laid   simply  in  contact,  and 
rtiis  line  by  anatomists  is  called  harnionia,  or 
harmony.      Architects  use  the  same   term  to 
iyiply  the  joining    by  masonry.      Whilst  the 
jjau^tomisis  are  tlius  curious   in  names,  it  is 
provoking  to  find  them   negligent  of  things 


The  junction  of  the  bones  of  the  hewi 
generally  being  thus  exact,  and  like  the 
mt)st  tinished  piece  of  cabinet  work,  let  u« 
next  inquire,  whether  there  be  «irsign  or 
contrivance  xhown  in  the  manner  in  whicb 
each  bone  is  placed  upon  anothcr.^ 

Fig.  1. 


more 


interesting. 


Having  overlooked  the 
reason  of  the  difference  in  the  tables  of  bones, 
ihey  are  consequently  blind  to  the  purpose 
of  this  difference  of  the  outward  and  inward 
part  of  a  suture. 

Supjwse  a  carpentef  employed  upon  his 
own  material,  he  would  join  a  box  with  mi- 
nute and  regular  indentations  by  dovetailing, 
because  he  knows  that  the  mflterial  on  which 
he  works,  from  its  softness  and  toughness, 
admits  of  such  adjustment  of  its  edges. 
The  processes  of  the  bone  shoot  into  the 
opposite  cavity  with  an  exact  resemblance 
to  the  foxtail  wedge  of  the  carpenter — a  kind 
of  tenon  and  mortice  when  the  pieces  are 
small.    '^-'.-^  J;' •.•■,:.;■•;'  ;?•'".■:.•  ■'■•-■;••. 

But  if  a  workman  in' glass  or  marble  were 
to  inclose  some  precious  thing,  he  would 
smooth  the  surfaces  and  unite  them  by  ce- 
ment,  because,  even  if  he  could  succeed  in 
indenting  the  line  of  union,  he  knows  that 
his  material  would  chip  off"  on  the  slightest 
vibration.  The  edges  of  the  marble  cylin- 
dcrs  which  form  a  column  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  permitted  to  come  in  contact  ; 
thin  plates  of  lead  are  interposed  to  prevent 
the  edges,  technically  termed  arrUes,  from 
chipping  off"  or  splitting. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  the  skull. 
The  outer  softer  tough  table,  which  is  like 
wood,  is  indented  and  dove  tailed  ;  the  in- 
ner glassy  table  has  its  edges  simply  laid  in 
contact.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  a  course  of 
bad  reasoning  obscure  this  beautiful  stibject. 
They  say  that  the  bone  growing  from  its 
centre,  and  diverging,  shoots  its  fibres  be- 
twixt those  which  come  in  an  opposite  direc 
tion  ;  thus  making  one  of  the  most  curious 
provisions  of  nature  a  thing  of  accident.  Is 
it  not  enough  to  ask  such  reasoners,  why 
there  is  not  a  suture  on  the  inside  as  mcII  as 
on  the  out  ? 


A,  the  parietal  bone  ;  B,  the  frontal  boor; 
C,  the  occipital  bone  ;  D,  the  tcinpoml  bonr  ; 
C,  the  sphenoid  bone. 

When  we  look  u|K>n  the  side  of  the  skull 
thus,  the  tenqmral  suture  betwixt  the  bunes 
A  and  D  is  formed  in  a  {leculiar  manner ; 
the  lower  or  tem|M)ral  bone  lapn  over  the 
superior  or  parietal  bone.  'V\i't9,  too,  has 
been  misimderstiMxl  :  that  is  to  s^ty,  the  plan 
of  the  building  of  titv  bones  of  the  head  ha» 
not  been  considered,  and  thi^  joining,  called 
the  squamous*  suture,  which  is  a  species  of 
scarfing,  has  been  suppcjscd  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  muscle  whick 
moves  the  jaw. 

Dr.  Monro  says,  "  the  manner  how  1  inm* 
gine  tliis  sort  of  suture  is  formed  at  these 
places,  is  that,  by  the  action  of  the  strong 
jtemporal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
'pressure  of  the  brain  on  the  other,  the  iMnes 
lare  made  so  thin  that  they  have  not  larg« 
enough  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other  to 
{stop  the  extension  of  their  fibres  in  length, 
jand  thus  to  cause  the  common  serrated  ap. 
!  pcarance  of  sutures  ;  but  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  one  bone  slides  over  the  other." 

The  very  name  of  the  bones  might  sug- 
gest a  better  explanation.  I'he  osga  parie- 
fa/iaf  are  the  two  large  bones  in  a  regular 
square,  serving  as  walls  to  the  interior,  or 
room  of  tjie  head,  where  the  brain  is  lodged. 
(See  A,  in  the  foregoing  figure^)  ^    v.. 


*  From  squama,  the  I^tin  fur  a  »caU,  thfl  thin  edgm  ly- 
ing over  each  other  like  theacalon  of  n  fish. 

^  From  the  LAtin  word  pane*,  a  wall. 

X  In  the  aeeond  Treatise  on  Heat,  the  reader  will  find  an 
ncpount  of  the  nuuiner  in  w  hirh  the  ezpamion  of  iron  hjr 
heat,  and  itn  subsequent  rontractiun  un  cooling,  is  used  in 
order  to  cog  great  buiidinKR. 

{Tohc  centiuued.) 


AGRICULTURE,  Jtc. 


Cranium,  from  a  GreeJv  Word,  signifying o  helmet.  Tlie 
cramum  i«  tlio  division  of  the  skull  appropriate,!  f«ilif>  pro- 
tection of  the  brain  ;  it  coxv>\m  o(  six  hones— ih«  fronUd 
(or  forehead) ;  ivto  «?r»efa//Walb  or  side  bonen) ;  \\w  oc- 
^pM  cbnck  of  »ha  h«ftd)  i  nnd  two  temporal  (or  teinpW 


[From  the  New.  York  Farmer.] 
Draining. — In  low  lands,  where  furrows  are 
substituted  for  under  drainings,  it  is  calculated 
that  tlie  loss  of  seed  in  the  furrows,  nnd  the 
superiority  of  the  crops,  would,  in  two  yemrt, 
pay  the  expense  of  the  draining.  .    , 

Sugar  from  Debts.— A  writer  in  GoodselPs 
Farmer,  who  has  been  engaged  in  constructing 
machinery  (or  the  manufacture  of  this  sugRr  ia 
Europe,  proposes  to  commenee  business  «t 
Rochester.  He  makes  tlie  following  calcula- 
tion : 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre,  $20  00 
Cost  of  manufacturing  do.,     4U  OU 

6U  00 

Amountof  sugar  produced,     ITA  20 
Value  of  pulp  remaining,  G  tXf 


Nett  profit  per  Rcrf 


y 


IG7  20 
99T20 


KjTr*^'' 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


Tke  Farmer' $  Magazine,  conducted  by  the 
JBditor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  London. 
,  [Continued  froni  page  42.] 

TumsiPB  TO  THE  Acne. — Loudon,  in  his  late 
tour  ot'  Scotland,  says,  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nip* in  rows  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  oi 
perfection  in  Scotland,  that  30  tons  of  Swedish 
turnips  are  calculated  on  to  the  statute  acre. 
Bbbt  Root  Sugar. — The  decrees  of  Bona- 
parte brought  a  hundred  thousand  acres  yearly 
under  cultivation  of  beets  for  sugar.  A  great 
overflight  of  the  French  government  was  to 
compel  every  fanner  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  land  to  this  root,  without  tixing  some  obli- 
gation on  the  manufacturers  to  pay  a  renuine- 
rating  pricet.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
farmers  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. 

"  To  the  manufacturer,  we  are  told,  the  pro 
fit  was  ample ;  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  with 
that  of  the  West  Indies — which  at  that  time 
sold  for  five  thillings  a  pound,  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  spot  from  mangel  wurtzel  at  less 
than  one  ghilling  per  pound  !  and  to  such  per. 
fection  had  the  sugar  thus  made  arrived,  that 
the  prefect,  mayor,  and  some  of  the  chief  per- 
sons of  Bruges,  who  were  invited  by  a  manu- 
facturer to  witness  the  result  oC  his  ex|>eri- 
ments,  allowed  the  specini*(ns  which  he  pro- 
dueed  to  exceed  those  of  the  foreign  sugar  ! 

'•  The  British  people  are  really  of  opinion 
that  Napoleon's  novel  project  entirely  failed, 
and  that  our  continental  friends  are  still  indebt- 
ed to  their  colonies  for  the  immense  supplies  of 
sugar  they  annually  consume.  They  will  be 
•urprized  to  know,  that  not  only  does  the  ma- 
Bufmcturer  continue  to  thrive,  but  that  the  pro- 
duce is  abundantly  ample  to  satisty  all  the 
wants' of  tlie  people,  independently  of  any  sup- 
flit*  from  abroad,  and  that  the  trench  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  has  deemed  the  time  to  have 
arrived,  when  beet-root  sugars  shall  be  made 
subservient  to  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  State. 
"In  182S,  it  seems,  58  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France  were 
known  to  be  in  activity,  and  50  more  in  precess 
of  construction  ;  and  it  was  these  ascertained 
facta  that  induced  the  Government  to  reflect 
'whether  the  time  had  not  come  for  making 
the  domestic  sugars  bear  a  part  of  the  bprden 
before  laid  •xclusively  upon  the  exotic  ones.' 

'•  In  the  inquiry  that  was  instituted  in  1828, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties which  attended  the  fixing  a  tariff  on  su- 
gars, it  was  stated,  that  '  if  the  tariff  is  not 
changed,  and  no  extraordinary  event  happens, 
five  years  will  be  enough  to  enable  the  beet- 
root establishments  to  produce  enough  for  the 
whole  consumption  of  France  !  and  in  ten  years 
to  compete  with  the  colonies  on  equal  terms! 
or  rather  the  colonies  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tand  with  them ;  for  the  killogramme  of  do- 
mestic sugar  can  then  be  afTonled  at  60  cents, 
t.  e.  the  price  which  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
necessarily  costs  in  the  colony  itself,  and  to 
which  must  be  added  freight,  insurance,  and 
commission. 

"The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet- 1 
root  is  concentrated  principally  in  the  three  | 
departments  of  le  Nord,  la  Somme,  and  le  Pas-j 
de-Calais,  where  the  land  is  well  fitted  for  thei 
kind  of  culture  which  it  requires.     The  worst 
produces  12,000  kil.*  of  beets  per  acre,  (query 
hecture,  2  a.  1  r.  30  p.)  ;  the  best,  00,000  !  There 
are  some  estabUshinents  in  other  departments,! 
even  in  the  South,  but  they  are  not  in  the  wayj 
of  increase,  since  the  beets  are  in  general  in| 
that  part  of  France  watery  and  barren  of  sugar,  j 
"As  an  useful  auxihary  to  agriculture.  this| 
branch   of  manufacture   is  justly  extolled  for 
the  excellent  means  which  it  offers  for  iiuprov-; 
ing  the  soil ;  bringing  it  from  the  fallow,  un- 


productive state ;  and  (in  the  opinion  o(  a  dis- 
tinguished French  agriculturist)  as  being  about 
to  produce,  in  the  national  economy,  one  of 
those  happy  revolutions  whose  importance  is 
not  always  felt  at  the  time,  but  which  posterity 
will  note  as  the  cause  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  prosperity." 

New-Zkaland  Flax,  Phormium  Tanex. — 
This  plant  stands  the  winter  of  England.  In 
1828  only  60  tons,  valued  at  2,600  pounds  ster- 
ling, were  im])orted  from  Sydney  into  Great 
Britain.  In  1830  there  were  841  tons,  and  in 
1831  1,062  ton^.     Its  price  in  London  is  15  to 


JC25  per  ton.  ^he  flax  is  prepared  by  the  na- 
tives, and  in  strength  and  whitenef  s  of  fibre  is 
superior  to  any  analogous  material. 

Food  for  Horses. — We  often  hear  such  and 
such  food  recommended,  because  it  contains 
much  nutritive  property,  chemically  ascertain- 
ed, without  any  reganl  to  the  bulk,  or  its  adap- 
tation  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal. 
One  reason  why  oats  are  so  much  esteemed  as 
food  for  horses  is,  that  they  have  more  bulk 
than  most  other  grains.  We  make  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Dick's  opinion. 

"Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  moderate  proportion  of  nutritious 
food  is  only  required,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to 
present  it  in  as  small  a  compnss  as  will  suit  the 
nature  of  the  digestive  organs.  But  it  would 
appear  that  a  certain  proportion  of  bulk  is  also 
necessary  to  the  quantity  of  nutritious  matter 
to  keep  up  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  If 
the  food  is  too  rich  and  too  much  concentrated, 
it  deranges  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  pro. 
duces  disease  ;  if  too  poor  and  bulky,  it  yields 
not  the  proper  degree  of  support  to  the  animal, 
while  its  bulk  impedes  respiration,  and  its 
weight  detracts  by  'M  burdensomeness  from 
the  capability  of  the  anininl  exerting  himself. 
From  these  remarks,  it  will  appear  obvious  that 
the  grand  desideratum  is  to  give  food  contain- 
ing as  much  nutriment,  and  in  as  small  bulk,  as 
is  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  animal." 

CbLTivATiow    m  THE  United   Kinodom. 

The  following  statement  will  be  found  interest- 
ing, as  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  in  culti- 
vation in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  diflerent 
purposes  specified,  for  which  they  are  employed 
m  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  farms,  and  the  annual  amount  of  property 
derived  from  agriculture : 

Uncultivated  Wartes. 


KiiclaiiH, 
W«le», 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Britiab  UK 

>  £ 

O 

25,6.32,1100 

3,117,000 

5,.i85,000 

li,5ii,2«( 

w,    3f»3,6U0 

46,922,970 

^  >  ^ 

3  £  a 

111 

3,454,000 

5.10,000 

5,<>jO,(IOO 

4,500,000 

106,000 

14,600,000 

6 
III 

3 
3.256,400 
1,105.000 
8,523,9.30 
2,416,664 
569,469 

15,871,463 

5 

H 

37,342,400 
4,732,000 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 
1,119,15(1 

Total, 

77,374,4:13 

culaUon  that  je216,8I7,624  is  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Great  Britain,  the  saving 
of  upwards  of  120  miUioni  yearly,  by  the  sub. 
stitution  of  inanimate  for  animate  power. 

It  is  calculated  that  out  of  the  1,800,000  bor- 
sea  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  horses  used 
bona  fide  for  husbandry  amount  to  852,863. 
To  these  we  will  add  88,512,  being  the  half  01 
the  number  estimated  as  not  wholly  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  ,  - 

The  annual  keep  of  ditto  at 
iJ29  14s.  per  head,  a- 
mounts   to     -     -     -     -£24,097,837  10  0 


Duty  upon   ditto    . 

Intf^rest  upon  these  items, 
at  j£5  per  cent.  -     -     - 

Add  the  14th  part  of  £10,. 
818,296  13s.  4d.  the  ca- 
pital sunk  in  the  above 
horses,  at  the  average 
of  £13  6s.  8d.  each,  for 
average  loss  of  life  an- 
nually    -      -      -      .     . 

Farriery  and  other  inciden- 
tal expenses,  £1  pr  head 


725,433 
1,241,163 


5  0 


0  1| 


772,rJ0 
811.385 


9  6^ 
0  0 


Total,  £27,648,539     4  8 

We  might  add  to  this  also  the  horses  kept  by 
small  farmers,  calculated  to  amount  to  38,010, 
the  annual  appro.ximating  expenditure  upon 
which  would  make  the  grand  total  equal  to 
£0!J,000,(M)0 ;  which  sum,  at  the  least,  would 
be  saved  to  the  growers  by  the  cheaper  mode 
of  agriculture  which  the  substitution  of  inant- 
mate  for  animate  power  will  effect. 

This,  perhaps,  is  greatly  undervalued.  Mr. 
Dupin,  founder  of  the  Mechanic  Institute  of 
France,  in  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  animate  and  inanimate  force,  applied  to  ngri. 
culture,  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  states  the 
latter  as  follows  : 

Human  race,  5,000,000,  equivalent  to  2,132,- 
446  effective  laborers. 

Horses  of  full  growth  1,250,000,  equivalent  to 
8,750,000. 

Whilst  an  authority  of  the  highest  conside- 
ration at  home  makes  the  brute  labor  employ- 
ed in  our  husbandry  to  be  ten  times  more  than 
the  human.  In  either  case,  allowing  that  r 
horse  will  do  the  work  of  sLx  men,  the  suppres- 
sion  of  brute  force  will,  uj>on  an  approxima- 
ting calculation,  save  nearly  two.thirds  of  the 
annual  expense  of  raising  the  food  of  the 
country. 


In  England  and  Wales  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  3,2.')0,000  acres  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat;  l,25O,OOO0  acres  in  that 
of  barley  and  rye ;  3,200,(KX)  acres  in  that  of 
oats,  beans,  peas  ;  1,200,000  acres  in  that  of 
clover,  rye  grass,  Ate.  ;  1,200,0(K)  acres  in  that 
of  roots  and  cabbages,  cultivated  by  the  plough  ; 
2,100,000  acres  in  that  of  fallows ;  47,000  acres 
in  that  of  hop  grounds;  18,000  acres  in  that  of 
pleasure  grounds  ;  17,:^00,000  acres  in  that  of 
depastured  by  cattle  ;  1,200,000  acres  in  that  of 
hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods;  1,300,000 
acres  in  that  of  ways  and  water  courses,  Ate.  ; 
5,029,000  acres  in  that  of  common  and  waste 
lands.  Total  of  England  and  Wales,  37,094,000 
acres. 

Substitution  ok  I.na.mmatk  roR  Animate 
Power. — This  is  an  important  subject,  and 
will,   in   all   human   probability,   eflTect   much 


•  Th*  klWofrarovic  Id  2  llH.  3  ox.  5  drachms  and  38  Kr*in»  .       ,  ,  i.i_  mi       1  1     /^ 

ovpf.    It  i«  Hwiai  i»  'peaMos  of  100  kiiioefaminwi,  to  o»timate'l change  in  the  value  of  hor«c«.      I  lie  Jnurnnl  ot 
':^::i^i^':^;.Z^::^::Ztc^u'^:r''  """""•"•  "llElementary  Locomotion  estimates,  on  the  cal 


The  Farmer's  Register.    Edmund  Ruffin,  Edi- 
tor and  Proprietor.     Richmond,  1833. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  sixty-four 
closely  printed  large  octavo  pages,  at  five  dol- 
lars per  annum — ^principally  devoted  to  southern 
agriculture,  but  more  especially  to  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  relative  wealth  and  influence  of  the  '  old 
dominion'  have  not  been  sustained,  owing  to 
the  improvements  in  agriculture  in  the  more 
Eastern  States,  to  the  virgin  fertility  of  the 
Western,  and  to  the  internal  improvements  and 
prosperity  of  manufactures  in  all  these  States . 
Besides  these  causes  of  comparative  decline, 
there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  resources, 
arising  principally  from  an  exhausting  system 
of  cultivating  the  soil.  We  could  scarely  be- 
lieve that  a  section  of  our  country  so  distin- 
guished for  intelligent  and  eminent  men,  could 
have  pursued  a  course  of  cropping'so  wretched 
— founded  oh  no  higher  philosophy  than  tliat 
it  was  the  custom  of  forefathers.  Field  afler 
field  was  cleared  and  kept  under  the  plough 
without  a  single  ameliorating  crop,  until  from 
three  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat  were  considered, 
on  many  estates,  a  crop  equal  to  expectation. 
The  exhausle«l  condition  of  the  soil  compelled 
thousands  to  bid  farewell  to  their  native  fiekla 
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and  vales,  and  seek  those  in  the  far  West  that 
were  under  the  culture  of  nature.  Thus  farm 
after  farm  was  left  to  be  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  to  serve  as  monuments  of  a  defi. 
ciency  in  agricultural  science.  In  this  state  of 
general  depression  of  landed  property, 
Ruffin  steps  forth  and  calls  the 
Virginians  to  calcareous  manures 
succeeded  by  the  publication  of  his  Farmers' 
Register — the  old  dominion  begins  to  awake — 
innumerable  localities  and  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  marl  are  discovered  east  of  the  moun- 
tains— and  now  thousands  are  on  the  march  of 
improvement.  This  ancient  and  renowned 
State  is  destined  once  more  to  rise  in  its 
strength  and  vigor.  If  Mr.  R.  continues  to 
persevere  and  prosper,  he  will,  in  less  than 
"twenty  years,  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's greatest  benefactors. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  abridged 
notices  and  extracts,  that  will  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  work. 

CloVKR     A.ND    THE    FOUR-SHIFT     SYSTEM.— 

The  following  may  serve  as  one  of  the  many 
excellent  examples  that  the  Register  is  bringing 
to  the  light  of  open  day. 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  James  M.  Selden 
tookl  charge  of  Woods'  farm,  of  250  acres  of 
«rable  land,  the  remaining  300  acres  being  all 
•wamp  land,  subject  to  the  inundation  of  the 
tides.  Previous  to  his  taking  charge  of  the 
estate,  it  had  been  managed  by  overseers  for  a 
great  number  of:  years,  under  this  disastrous 
system  of  three  fields.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  soil  in  the 
neck,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  much.  I 
shall  therefore  only  state,  that  it  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  our  best  loam  lands,  only  per- 
haps to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  within 
my  knowledge  :  and  probably  would  bear  this 
harsh  and  bad  treatment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  most  other  soils.  Under  this  three-field 
rotation,  the  crops  on  this  estate  were  never 
more  than  9  or  400  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
from  100  to  120  barrels  of  corn.  He  at  once 
•aw  that  to  persevere  in  this  system  of  cul- 
tivation was  to  work  for  nutliing,  and  final, 
ly  to  be  left  in  utter  poverty,  so  he  resolved  on 
a  change  to  the  four-field  and  fallow  system. 
The  crops,  after  the  adoption  of  this  change, 
were  in  evefy  rotation  increased  to  double,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  to  five  or  six  times  the 
quantity. 

♦  The  Weevil. — There  is  a  long  communica- 
tion in  the  November  number  on  this  subject. 
The  preventive  found  most  successful  was  to 
thrash  the  wheat  early,  and  to  spread  it  where 
it  may  not  heat  so  much  as  to  hatch  the  insect. 

Oknamental  Trees. — Of  this  class,  decidu- 
ous trees  are  preferable  to  evergreens — because  i 
they  preserve  our  dwellings  from  the  solar  heat ' 
in  summer,  but  admit  it  in  winter,  when  it  adds 
to  our  comlbrt.  The  variety  cause<l  by  the 
change  of  the  seasons  in  the  foliage  of  trees, 
froiii  the  first  budding  to  the  fall  of  the  brown 
and  golden  leaves  of  autumn,  also  serves  to 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  dull  uniformity  oi 
the  cone.bearing  and  resinous  ever  greens. 

To  SAVE  THE  Shoulder*  of  Horses  from 
■BIND  Chafed  by  the  Collar. — Some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  are  in  the  ha- 
bit  of  making  long  journeys  by  land  in  their 
o\yn  conveyances,  and  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  every  method  of  aflbrding  relief  to  their 
horses.  From  one  of  these  I  derived  the 
following  simple  expedient  for  preventing  the 
shoulders  ol  harness  horses  from  being  chafed 
by  the  collar.  The  shrewd  practical  sense  of 
the  gentleman  referred  to-  is  a  strong  guarantee 
of  the  value  of  his  suggestions.  A  short  trial 
of  my  own  has  fully  convinced  me  of  the  utility 
of  what  is  chuaically  denMoinated  ike  eyf eater. 


This  simple  and  effectual  contrivance  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  leather,  which,  for  an  ordinary 
horse,  may  be  about  5^  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
6  at  the  bottom,  and  9  at  the  greatest  protube. 
ranee,  the  front  edge  being  straight,  the  poste- 
rior curved  with  a  gradual  swell  adapted  to  the 
shape  ot  the  collar  behind.  These  pieces  must 
be  sewed  together  at  the  bottom,  and  connected 
at  top  by  two  small  straps  and  buckles,  so  as  to 
be  let  out  or  taken  up  at  will.  The  lower  part 
must  be  so  shaped  as  to  fit  the  throat  of  the 
horse.  A  strap  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sweater  between  the  legs  to  the  girth,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  kept  in  place.  The  strap  should 
not  be  too  tight,  lest  it  might  incline  a  balking 
horse  to  stop,  when  ascending  a  hill ;  and  the 
buckle  at  the  end  near  the  girth,  if  it  chafe,  may 
be  covered.  The  leather  should  be  tolerably 
stout  upper,  rendered  phant  by  the  occasional 
application  of  tallow  to  the  outside.  The  inner 
side  should  be  kept  clean  and  smooth. 

The  sweater  is  in  fact  a  sheath  for  the 
shoulders,  and  the  collar  rests  on  it  instead  of 
the  skin  of  the  animal.  H. 

Waynesborough,  Va.  Oct.  4th,  1833. 

Preparation  of  Seed  Wheat, — When  I 
am  about  to  commence  seeding,  I  have  two 
barrels  prepared,  one  of  which  1  hafe  filled 
about  two-thirds  full  with  brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  ef^^,  into  which  I  have  the 
.seed  poured  very  slowly,  until  the  brine  rises 
nearly  to  the  top,  which  will  be  covered  with 
the  light  grains  of  wheat,  cheat  and  garlic, 
which  are  skimmed  off  with  the  hands,  and  the 
wheat  at  the  bottom  stirred  once  or  twice  to 
free  it  from  any  remaining  impurities,  which 
are  again  skimtned  off.  An  old  basket  without 
a  handle  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  empty 
barrel,  through  which  the  brine  is  poured  from 
the  wheat  by  two  men  taking  the  full  barrel  by 
its  bottom  on  opposite  sides.  The  wheat  is 
then  emptied  into  a  large  box,  and  the  same 
process  repeated  from  one  barrel  to  the  other 
alternately,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  washed 
for  the  day's  seeding,  and  as  much  gypsum  is 
then  stirred  into  the  whole  mass  as  will  adhere 
to  the  grain.  Water  is  added  occasionally,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  salt  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  brine,  which  is  tested  by  an  egg  kept  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  process  is 
completed  in  the  morning,  by  the  time  the  teams 
are  ready  to  proceed  to  their  work.  I  suppose 
a  bushel  of  salt  would  probably  suffice  for  one 
hundred  bushels  of  seed,  which  would,  by  rea- 
son of  its  invigorating  quaUties,  be  very  well 
bestowed  in  that  way,  independently  of  its  aid 
in  freeing  the  wheat  from  its  impurities. 

F.  H. 

N.  B.  If  the  wheat  is  infected  with  smut,  it 
will  be  effectually  destroyed,  by  stirring  in  a 
portion  of  quick-lime  before  the  gypsum. 


Buckwheat. — In  a  translation  of  an  article 
from  Rozier's  Cours  Complel,  we  make  the 
following  extract : 

Besides  the  common  buckwheat  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  there  is  a  s{)ecies  considered  pre- 
ferable, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  buck- 
wheat of  Tartary,  or  of  Siberia,  and  which 
was  in  1782  much  extolled  by  M.  Martin.  This 
variety,  which  has  been  brought  from  Siberia 
by  a  missionary  of  Low  Maine,  is  especially 
suitable  to  the  north  of  France :  it  is  more 
hardy  than  tlte  connuon  kind  ;  it  is  lesafuclined 
to  lodge,  and  produces  more.  The  grain  is 
smaller,  the  stalk  more  yellow,  and  more,  solid. 
According  to  M.  Curant,  wlio  calls  this  grain 
Martin. Corn,  (in  honor  of  M.  Martin,  of  whom 
\ie  have  spoken,)  the  Siberian  buckwheat  fears 
neither  hot  winds  nor  white  frosts  ;  it  gires  for 
one  seed  sown,  nearly  two  thousand  in  rich 
soils — and  elsewhere,  from  fitly  to  three  hun 
dred   and  more 


tidns  ;  then  it  grinds  almost  as  slowly  u  rye. 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  sowed  until  July,  a  tine 
when  the  hay  harvest  draws  so  heavily  on  the 
labor  of  the  farmer. 

Magnesiai*  Makl. — Among  tlie  numeroas 
beds  of  Marl,  a  correspondent  of  tlie  Reftster 
gives  an  account  of  one  which  Mr.  Raffiu  fbimd 
to  contain  50  per  cent,  of  earbonate  of  line, 
and  31  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  MafHetfU 
in  lime  is  considered  by  many  as  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Mr.  R.  has  collect*^!  much,  botti 
nro  and  con.  When  used  in  modemte  qwanti- 
ties,  the  testimony  appears  to  be  in  its  fiiif er. 
On  richer  soils  it  will  be  used  in  greater  ^ilin- 
tities.  Sir  H.  Davy  explains  this  on  the  fert 
that  magtiesia  has  much  less  affinity  for  ear- 
bonic  acid  than  lime  has ;  and,  consequently, 
as  long  as  any  caustic  lime  remains,  the  ang. 
nesia  will  not  combine  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  remain,  caustic,  and  poisonous  or 
hurtful  to  plants.  For  a  rich  soil  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  unites  with  it. 

Easy  Method  of  Sowing  Grass  Ssbm. — 
I  had  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  aboat  four  feet  long 
and  twenty  inches  wide,  punched  with  Small 
holes  at  distances  of  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  each  way,  and  then  made  into  a  cylin- 
der similar  tp  a  stove  pipe.  An  axle  pa— cw 
through  the  cylinder,  on  each  end  of  whieh  is 
attached  a  wooden  wheel  of  double  the  diame- 
ter of  the  cylinder,  and  on  each  end  o(  the  axle- 
tree  are  fixed  the  handles  or  frame,  by  which 
the  machine  can  either  be  pulled  after,  or  rolled 
before  the  seedsman,  as  he  may  prefer.  A 
cylinder  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  diameter 
will  hild  rather  more  than  a  half  busliel  of 
seed,  and  will  sow  about  a  bushel  to  the  acre.* 
Here  let  me  observe  that  the  seed  should  be 
very  nicely  sifted — for  if  there  be  much  filth  or 
chaff  left  in  the  «eed,  they  will  not  be  mvrmmA 
thick  enough.  The  seed  may  be  put  into  the 
cylinder  either  by  taking  off  one  wheel  or  by 
having  a  door  cut  in  the  cylinder,  after  the  man. 
ner  of  the  barrel  chum. 

Since  using  this  grass  sower,  (if  I  may  so 
call  it,)  I  find  the  grass  is  sowed  more  regujarij 
— that  much  time  and  labor  is  saved,  and  it  te 
almost  impossible  for  the  wind  to  aflfeet  tlie 
seed  at  all,  since  they  are  nearly  touching 
the  ground  by  tlie  time  they  are  out  of  the  box. 


*  TiM  bolex  sliould  be  about  the 
puncli«d  in  tin  for  atl'es. 


size  of  Ummw  coouwmtjr 


Salt  a  Manure  for  Cottoi* — Alexander 
Jones,  M.  D.,  recommends,  in  tlie  American 
Farmer,  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  to  improve 
the  staple  of  cotton.  He  sayts,  if  sea  island  cot- 
ton be  planted  for  several  yearr  in  succesaion 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  degenerate* 
into  the  short  staple  cotton.  In  support  of  the 
benefit  Irom  salt,  it  is  said  that  cotton  in  the 
vicinity  of  salt  springs  and  licks  is  of  •  larfer. 
staple. 


Indian  Meal  Bread. — Take  as  much  corn 
meal  as  is  wanting  for  use,  sift  it  through  m. 
hair  sifter,  put  it  in  an  iron  pot,  and  pour  on  it 
boiling  wafer  ;  stir  it  with  a  spatula  or  ladle  till 
it  becomes  well  mixed  and  quite  thin  ;  this  be- 
ing  night,  let  it  remain  in  the  same  vessel  till 
morning,  and  if  kept  warm  it  will  be  well  fer. 
niented,  (which  is  necessary.)  Then  put  it  in 
what  is  called  a  Dutch  oven,  it  being  hot  before 
the  dough  is  put  in  it ;  apply  good  live  coals 
the    lid   of  the  oveTi  and"  under 


on   the   lid   ot    the  oveTi  and    under    it,  being 

careful  not  to  burn  the  bread.     When  thus  pre- 

it  makes  a  better  meal,  and!  pared,  if  done  carefully  wml  according  to  this 


can  be  kept  as  well  and  as  long  as  that  from  ljreci|»e,  more  wholesome  and  better  bread  can- 
wheat.  These  incontestible  advantages  are  I  not  be  used  for  breakfast.  I  think  it  an  anti. 
accompanied  by  some  inconveniences  :  in  the!  I  dyspeptic,  as  no  lard  or  butter  is  used  in  pre- 

paring  the  bread,  though  after   it   is  cooked. 


first  place,  the  Siberian  buckwheat  shatters  in 
reaping  still  more  easily  tJian  the  common,  and 
consequently  demands  an  increase  of  precau- 


good  fresh  butter  adds  to  its  flavor. — [Ameri. 
can  Farmer.] 


^vrrr?^  "■  ^?rv^7i 
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Manufacture,  of  Silk — Rcelins;,  Twistinff  froml 
,  the  Cocoon — Description  and  Drawing  of 
,    Brooks'    Silk   Machine.      [From   the   New- 

York  Farmer.] 

Th« manufacture  of  silk  is  so  likely  to  become 

an  important  branch  of  national  industry,  that 

we  deem  it  important  to  hiy  before  our  readers 

all    the  information   that    we  can  obtain. 

On  the  present  occasion,   we  shall  8im])ly 
state  the  particulars  ef  an  experiment  with  Mr 
Adam  Brooks'  macliine. 

Repkrences. — A,  the  handle  of  the  crank, 
giving  motion  to  the  machine.  There  iH  a  band 
around  the  large  wheel,  passing  around  a  small 
wheel  attached  tb  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  or 
drum.  B,  the  drum  or  cylinder,  around  which 
the  bands  giving  motion  to  the  spindles  pass. 
C.the  furnace  for  heating  to  blood  heat  the  water 
in  the  pan  D,  containing  the  cocoons.    E,  the 

rollers  repulatinar  the  supply  of  thread  given 
to  the  spindles.  F,  the  two  spindles  for  twistini; 
the  single  threads.  G,  the  spindle  for  tJie  dou- 
ble  twisting  or  sewing  silk.  H,  the  two  upright 
pillars  supporting  the  bobbins  containing  the 
single  thread  to  be  double  twisted.  .T,  a  pro- 
jecting slat,  containing  the  leading  wires  to 
receive  the  threads  from  the  cocoons  in  the 
pan  D. 

After  considehihle  inquiry  for  cocoons  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  we  were  eflablcd  to  ob- 
tain a  bushel  that  had  been,  two  yerirs  ago,  sent 
on  to  this  city,  from  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
for  a  market.  In  consequrnce  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  them,  they  had  been  ])Ut  aside  as  a 
worthless  article.  They  were  in  a  box  rendered 
tight  by  paper  pasted  over  the  openings  at  the 
joinings  of  the  boards.  Some  of  the  cocoons 
were  perforated  by  an  insect  not  unlike  the 
common  moth  ;  but  generally  tliey  were  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

All  the  practical  information  we  had  had,  was 
from  seeing  Mr.  Brooks  exhibit  his  niaehine  in 
operation  a  few  times.  In  connection  with 
another  person,  whose  opportunities  of  practi- 
eaJ  knowledge  Wcire  no  greater  than  our  own, 
we  took  a  peek  of  theeoeotm",  4^r>  in  number. 
and  Weighing  ten  nnnees.  Without  itPsorting 
them,  as  we  should  have  done,  AVe  plit  n  hand- 
All  or  some  20  of  40  into  water  about  boiling 
h«t-^took  a  small  broom  and  pressed  them  into 


the  water — found  the  floss  silk  adhering  to  th« 
broom — gathered  the  silk  from  the  broom,  and 
kept  drawing  the  silk  until  a  fibre  ran  ofl' singly 
and  evenly  from  each  cocoon — lifted  these  nni- 
ning  cocoons  from  the  water  with  an  instru- 
ment not  half  so  convetiient  as  a  skimmer, 
and  placed  them  in  a  winding  basin  partly  filled 
with  heated  water — served  other  cocoons  in 
the  same  manner  until  we  acquired  two  threads 
of  about  100  fibres  or  cocoons,  and  carried  the 
threads  through  the  guide  wires,  between  the 
rollers,  to  the  bobbins.  Thus  prepared,  we 
began  to  wind  by  turning  the  wheel,  keeping 
up  the  thickness  of  the  thread  by  supplying 
additional  cocoons,  and  collecting  and  attach- 
ing the  ends  of  those  that  had  broken.  After  a 
sufficient  quantity  wns  'on  the  bobbins,  took 
them  and  placed  them  in  the  upright  posts,  and 
carried  the  ends  through  the  guides  smd  rollers 

to  the  bobbin,  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  and 
twisting.  Replacing  the  bobbins  with  two 
more,  we  then,  by  turning  the  wheel,  wound, 
doubled,  and  twisted  the  silk  at  one  operation. 
Thus  continuing,  we  obtained  from  the  peck 
1^  oimcrs  of  fine  sewing  silk,  which,  when  de- 
prived of  the  gum,  by  being  several  times  boiled 
in  soap  suds,  weighed  one  ounce.  Besides'this, 
there  were  4^  ounces  of  floss  silk  obtained 
from  the  gnthering  of  the  .silk  from  the  broom, 
from  cocoons  that  would  not  wind,  and  from 
those  tliat  had  been  injured  by  insects,  or  im- 
perfectly  fornied.  These  4^  ounces,  after  having 
been  cleansed  in  soap  suds,  weighed  3  ounces. 
This, floss  silk  is  to  be  carded  and  spun  for 
stockings  and  other  purposes. 

The  sewiTig  silk  being  very  fine,  did  not,  ow- 
ing to  the  improper  adjustment  of  the  machine, 
give  a  sufficient  twist ;  in  other  respects  it  Was 
pronounced  a  fair,  saleable  article.  When  it  is 
considered  that  we  were  entirely  green  at  the 
business,  were  several  titnes  obliged,  as  soon 
as  we  got  into  operation,  to  omit  our  labors  for 
another  day,  and  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
conveniences  for  producing  a  good  article,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  the  manufacture  of 
silU  for  common  domestic  purposes  is  not  iniire 
diflicnU  ilinn  to  spin  ll;t\  or  wool,  whicli  wa.« 
formerty  done  by  the  feniftles  of  almost  every 
ft^rmer'g  ftlhiily  in  the  country. 

Our  lo^«>st  estimate  of  th*  viilue  &f  tb«  buthtol 


Ijwhen  made  into  sewing  and  floss  silk,  is  $4,50 
I  Our  information,  however,  relative  to  itii 
I  price,  is  derived  from  books  and  personal 
Ijmquiries,  and  is  extremely  varied,  and  often 
ijcontradictor^  .     One  thing  is  very  certain,  that 

iit  $2  .j()  to  !^'Ji  .yi  per  bushel  for  the  cocoons  is 
jja  r.  niunerating  price  to  the  farmer,  tlie  nianu- 

jfaetiire  of  them  into  silk  in  his  own   family 

must  be  very  profitable. 

The  machme,   the  drawing  of  which  accom- 

panics  this  article,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Adam 

Brooks,   of  Sc.tuate,   Mass.      It  is   admirably 

adapted  for  families,  when  sewing  sHk  in  in- 
;  tended  to  be  made.  'J'he  one  we  use«l  is  a  beau- 
I  titui  muchine,  made  of  mahogany,  in  a  eubstan- 
■  tini  and  workmanlike  manner.  It  cost  #28. 
liThose  of  lijird  but  U-t^s  costly  wood,  and  fho- 
I  roughly    niafle,  are    .$'^>5.     With  an  additional 

bobbui,  .$;{(»  and  ."jt^Tt. 
Machines  made  by  the  inventor  may  he  had 

of  th-  agetUH,  H.  Huxley  a-d  Co.  81" Barclay 

str«rt. 

Relative  Claims  ok  AoRicuLTtRE. — Mr. 
jNVhiiaker's  views  correspond  so  well  with  our 
jt)wn  that  wo  cniinot  refrain  from  giving  another 
I  extract.        -    ••.   :"•;•., ■l;    I,:':    't;/  .;<> 

"  But  agriculture,"    says    he,    '•  contributes 
liberally  to  the  constant  demands,  anil  not  to 
the   occasional  wants  of  society — to  the  indif- 
li).-nsable.aiid  never  varj'ing  necessities  of  man- 
jkrnd   sit  large,  and  not' simply  to  the  incidental 
and  «xtrHordinary  calls  of  individuals.     In  this 
jpoint    of  view,   therefore,  Agriculture   prefers 
icl.iinis  to  a  far  higher  consideriiion  than  either 
L'lw  or  Medicine.     And  if  the  qtiestion  were 
put,   vyhich  is  best   calculated  to  enlarge  and 
liberalize  tlie   mind,    the  decision,  I  imagine, 
must  again  be  in  favor  of  Agriculture — of  Agri- 
culture, however,  not  degraded  to  a  despicable 
rank,  but  raised  to  that  high  elevation   where 
good  sense  and  a  just  .philosophy  would  place 
it.     Even  its  humblest  duties,  I* maintain,  are 
performed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
develupiiiput  of  a  refined  enthusiasm: 

' Aak  the  awain  "    ' 

Who  journi^y*  ImnieTvard  from  •  lunimer  d«y'g 

Long  lalmr,  why,  roifetfiil  f>f  his  t<iili>, 

And  due  rrpose,  he  loiters  to  behold  a/ 

The  Kiinshine — gleainiiig  u  through  iinihcr  cloud*     - 

O'er  all  the  Wentern  sky  ;  fuy  loon  I  ween,. 

HU  rude  expremions  and  luttutored  airi. 

Beyond  the  powernflanguafc,  will  unfold    .'"I' 

The  form  of  t>eiiuty  cmiling  at  his  heart. 

Hnw  lovely!  how  cnmmanding  !' "  -fi 
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Navv   Appropriation   Bill. — We  publish   this    •■ 
a   bill  of  general  interest  and  which  has  become  a 
law. 
An  Act  making  appropriationB   f«>r   the   naval  ser 

vice  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

thirty  four- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilitase  of  Repre- 
senlalize*  of  the  United  Statet  of  America  in  Con. 
gress  Assembled,  That  the  following  Hums  be  appro, 
priated  for  the  naval  arrvice  for  the  year  one  thou, 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.four  in  addition  to  the 
unexpended  balances  of  former  appropriations  for 
similar  objects,  viz. 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  oflTiccrs  of  the  navy 
and  pay  of  seamen,  one  million  four  hundred  and 
cighty.sevcn  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty. fonr 
dollars  and  twenty.one  cents. 

For  pay  of  superintendents,  naval  constructors, 
and  all  the  civil  establishments  at  the  several  yards, 
sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

For  provisions,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  the  repairs  of  ve.4sels  in  ordinary,  and  the  re. 
pairs  and  wear  and  tear  uf  vessels  in  commission, 
five  hundred  and  ninety  thousan^dullars. 

For  medicines  and  surgical  inftriiments,  hospital 
■^torcp,  und  other  expenses  on  arconnt  of  the  sick, 
forty  ihnusand  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Ilatnpshiroi  forty 
thousand  tevsn  hundrsd  dellarst 


■At^.. 
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For  the  improvenieiil  and  n«ec89iiry  repairs  of  the 
UMvy  yard  at  Charlc*towu,  Massachosctt,  ciglity.su 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
nayy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  fifiy-sevcn  thou- 
■and  fifty  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  •ecesaary  repairs  of  ihe 
nary  yard  at  Philadelphia,  six  thousand  five  hundred 
sod  fifty  dollars.  ,.  . 

For  ihb  improvement  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
QATy  yard  at  Washington^  twenty-nine  thon^mnd  five 
hundred  dollars. 

For  (he  improvement  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
navy  y*rd  at  Pensacola,  tweuty-six  thousand  dol> 
lars. 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  ten  thousand 
dvllars. 

Fer  defraying  the  expenses  that  may  accrue  for 
the  following  purposes,  viz: 

For  freight  and  transportation  of  materials  and 
•tores  of  every  description  ;  for  wharfage  and  dock. 
age,  storage  and  rent,  travelhng  expenses  of  offi. 
cers,  and  fuel  and  candles,  to  officers  other  than 
those  attached  to  navy  yards  and  stations,  and  for 
ofiieers  in  sick  quarters  where  there  is  no  hospital, 
and  for  funeral  expenses ;  for  commissions,  clerk 
hire  and  office  rent,  stationary  and  fuel,  to  navy 
agents  ;  for  premiums  and  incidental  expenses  of 
recruiting ;  fur  apprehending  deserters ;  for  compen 
•ation  to  judge  advocates ;  for  per  diem  allowances 
to  persons  attendmg  courts  martial  and  courts  of 
inquiry,  and  to  officers  engaged  io  extra  service  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  stations ;  for  printing  and 
stationary  of  every  description,  and  for  books,  maps, 
charts  and  mathematical  and  nautical  instruments, 
chronometers,  models  and  drawings  ;  for  purchase 
and  repair  of  fire  and  steam  engines,  and  for  ma. 
chinery  ;  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  oxen  and 
horses,  and  for  carts,  timber  wheels,  and  workmen's 
tools  of  every  description  ;  for  postage  of  letters  on 
public  service  ;  for  pilotage  and  towing  ships  of  war, 
for  cabin  furniture  oi  vessels  in  commission,  and  for 
furniture  of  officers'  houses  at  navy  yards ;  fur  tax. 
es  on  navy  yards  and  public  property  ;  for  assistance 
rendered  to  vessels  in  distress  ;  for  incidental  labor 
at  navy  yards,  not  applicable  to  any  other  appropria. 
tiQH  i  f*r  ooal  «nd  other  fuel  for  forges,  foundries,  and 
■team  engines  ;  for  candles,  oil,  and  fuel,  for  vessels 
in  commission  and  in  ordinary  ;  for  repairs  of  maga. 
line*  and  powder  houses  ;  for  preparing  moulds  for 
ships  to  be  built,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoev. 
er,  two  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  doHars. 

For  contingen  expenses  for  objecte  not  hereinbe. 
fore  enumerated,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  pay  of  the  officers,  non  commissioned  officers, 
musicians  and  privates,  and  for  subsistence  of  the 
officers  of  thfe  marine  corps,  including  arrearages 
4nd  inprea«e4  pay  under  the  act,  sovond  of  March 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.three,  one 
hundred  snd  ihirty.five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

eighty  dollars,  and  twenty.five  cents. 

For  subsistence  of  non  commissioned  officers,  ma 
siciansand  privates,  and  washerwomcnof  said  corps, 
serving  on  shore,  nineteen  thousind  two  hundred  and 
thirty.ooe  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

For  clothing,  twenty.nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars. 

For  fael,    nine  thousand  and  ninety.eight  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses,  including  arrearages, 
nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  transportation  and  recruiting,  five  thousand 
dollars. 

For  medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  surgical  instru. 
roents,  for  officers  and  men  serving  on  shore,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty.ninc  dollars  and 
sevcnty-one  eenu. 

For  balance  due  Lieutenant  Colonel  Anderson, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty.four  dollars  and  twenty.two 
cents. 

For  the  erection  of  barrscks  for  the  marines  sta^ 
tionedat  the  Navy  Yard.  Brooklyn.  New  York,  thirty 
tbonsand  dollars. 

^'*'' ''"'ying  into  eflVct  the  acts  for  the  suppression 
01  tbff  slave  trade,  including  the  support  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after 
their  trnval  in  Africa,  of  all  persons  removed  from 
the  United  Sfatea  under  the  aiid  acta,  five  thousand 
.  dollars, 

Th»t  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  the  twenty.eighth  May.  eighteen  hundred  imd 
thirty,  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  CUxton.  as  still 
remnins  due  and  unpaid,  and  which  has  been  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  ahalt  be,  and  the 
•wne  is  hereby,  reappropriated. 


DtsTRUCTivK  FiRt:  AT  IlbKKiMKA  • — Tlic  Hcrkinicrl 
county  Court  House  and  Juil,  together  with  the  Rev.j 
Mr.  Spinner:**  Cliurcli,  in  the  village  of  Herkimer, 
were  entirely  consumed  by  fire  on  Sunday  night. 
The  fire  took  place  in  the  prisoners'  room  by  acci- 
dent,  but  was  not  discovered  in  season  to  arrest -^ts 
progress. — [Albany  Daily  Advertiser.] 

Destuctive  Freshet. 
Extract  of  a   letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  iti 

Charltston,   Kanattha  county,  to  his  friend  in  thi» 

city,  dated  January  \bth,  1834. 

•'  I  wrote  the  above  several  days  ago — but  owing 
to  an  unnsual  freshet  in  the  Kanawha  River,  the 
mail  did  not  leave  our  office.  On  Saturday,  the  11th 
instant,  it  commenced  raining,  which  continued  un- 
til Sunday  night,  and  our  whole  country  was  inun- 
dated with  water.  I'he  Kanawha  was  within  four 
feet  of  the  rise  of  1822,  which  was  the  greatest 
freshet  ever  known  in  the  river.  Many  of  the  bridges 
are  swept  away,  and  all  have  sustained  damages. 
I  understand  that  the  water  was  four  feet  deep  on 
the  floor  of  the  Coal  River  Bridge,  but  it  is  said  did 
not  move  it.  The  new  bridge  at  Campbell's  Creek 
was  taken  vp  the  creek  (by  back  water.)  I  have 
understood  that  they  have  been  attempting  to  tow  it 
back,  and  let  it  settle  down,  as  the  water  falls,  in 
its  original  place,  and  that  they  have  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding. The  embitnkment  has  also  been  injured. 
You  will  know  where  the  water  was  in  Charleston, 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  18  inches  deepen  the  floor  of 
the  dining  room  of  Captain  Wilson's  tavern. 

"  Two  negroes  went  into  Mr.  L.  Ruffner's  coal 
bank.  The  entry  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  intc- 
rior,  where  they  worked.  The  water  rose  over  the 
mouth  «.f  the  bank,  before  they  were  aware  of  its 
approach.  They  attempted  to  escape,  but  found 
that  the  long  entry,  of  more  than  one  hundred  yards, 
was  closed,  and  the  water  still  advancing  on  them  : 
They  retuned  to  their  room,  and  got  on  a  pile  of 
slate  in  the  highest  part  thereof,  and  in  more  than 
mid-night  darkness,  awaited  the  $ure  approach  of 
death.  In  this  situation  they  remained  two  days  and 
nights.  As  soon  as  the  water  fell  enough  to  let  a 
craft  enter  the  bank,  on&  was  sent  in,  but  it  could 
not  pass  the  lowest  point.  The  steersman  called  to 
them  ;  they  answered,  and  were  requested  to  be  pa. 
lient" — '•  the  river  was  falling."  What  pen  could 
describe  the  feelings  of  ihese  poor  fellows,  when 
they  first  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices  !  It  is 
supposed,  tnat  the  air,  which  was  confined  in  the 
room  by  the  mouth's  closing  first,  prevented  the 
water  f-om  filliug  it.  But  it  is  not  cert.nin  that  is  the 
fact  ;  or  that  the  room,  in  which  they  were,  was  not 
above  the  water  level. 

"  A  considerable  quantity  of  sail  has  been  lost 
Mr.  B.  £3t  and  watched  the  approach  of  the  water 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his  salt. house,  in 
which  he  had  30,000  bushels,  that  he  could  not  re 
move.  But  the  Dove  returned  with  the  Otivt  Branch 
The  waters  began  to  recede." — [Rich.  Knq.j 

La  Nortnandie  is  the  name  of  a  new  packet  ship 
of  the  Havre  line,  wliich  is  now  preparing  to  aail  un 

Saturday  next,  Isl  proximo.  This  vessel  was  built 
during  the  past  summer,  at  Hartford,  in  Connocticut, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bell.  She 
is  between  5  .ind  GOO  tons,  of  fine  model  for  botl 
speed  and  burden,  and  of  ijreat  strength.  Her  main 
cabin  is  on  deck,  and  it  is  finished  with  remarkably 
good  taste.  The  whole  is  painted  white,  very  highly 
varnished,  with  a  light  gilt  moulding  around  the 
pdnneling.  The  state  rooms  are  large  and  commo. 
diously  arranged  ;  an.l  from  the  after  part  of  the 
cabin  designed  for  ladies,  a  private  stairway  de. 
scends  into  another  smaller  cabin  betwern  decks, 
admirably  adapted  to  one  or  two  families  that  might 
desire  to  be  together  on  the  voyage.  One  of  the 
most  slriking  novelties  in  this  ship  is  the  arrange, 
ment  for  the  helmsman.  The  wheels  are  sunk  in 
the  quarter  deck,  pon.«!tiiuting  the  roof  of  the  main 
cabin,  so  that  by  throwing  up  a  leathetn  covering, 
in  the  shape  of  a  gig  top,  the  man  at  the  wheel  is 
completely  protected  from  the  weather.  His  posi 
tion  too  is  behind,  instead  of  beside,  his  wheel,  a? 
is  generally  the  case,  and  hence  he  has  more  con 
trol  over  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  con. 
ceive  of  more,  or  more  ingenious  arrangem^its  for 
comfort — if  such  a  term  can  l)e  predicated  of  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  sea — and  safety,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  la  Norniaudie-^iod  »o  Cod  speed  her  ! 


Great  Sale — The  Company  owning  the  *•  Old 
Line"  of  Liverpool  packets,  have  sold  six  of  thai 
ships  to  a  new  Company,  the  Agent  for  whom  are 
Messrs.  Goodhue  &>  Co.  The  ships  sold  are  the 
Britannia,  Caledonia,  North  America,  South  Ameri. 
ca,  Europe,  and  Hibcrnia.  The  price  is  $36,000 
each.  They  are  comparatively  new.  The  Pacific 
and  New  York,  the  oldest  of  the  fleet,  ar«  not 
included  in  the  sale.  The  Agents  on  the  other  aide 
aro  Baring,  Brothers  &l  Co.  I'hat  great  house,  w« 
understand,  are  making  arrangements  to  extend  their 
business  in  this  country,  where  they  say — they  have 
made  more  money  and  lost  less  iu  comparison  with 
the  whole  amount,  than  in  any  other  country. — [Jour. 
of  Com.] 

The  old  liiie  of  Liverpool  packets,  we  are  debired 
to  say,  will  be  completed  by  the  additionMif  the 
Orpheus  and  ihu  new  ship  Columbus,  now  building, 
by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Allen,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Cobb.  These  ships  will  take  the  place  of 
the  Pacific  and  New  York. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Line,  which  will  take  ef- 
fect on  the  1st  of  March,  will  be  announced  by  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Pot  and 
Pearl  Ashes  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
was  made  to  the  Senate  on  Friday.  Whole  number 
of  pounds  inspected,  including  scrapings,  18,692,. 
945 ;  estimated  value,  $823,383  31  ;  inspector's 
fees,  deducting  expenses,  $4,304  85.  The  incpec 
tor  adds  that  he  docs  not  know  of  any  legislative 
provisions  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
quality  or  increase  the  quantity. — [Klb.  Argus.] 

ArroiNTMENTs — Saturday,  Jan.  18. 
New  York — Isaac  Sayrs,  measurer  of  grain,  iit* 
place  of  .\aron  Howell,  resigned  ;  D.  C.  Colden,  u», 
tary  public,  in  place  of  Thomas  Shanklaitd,  resign, 
ed  ;  Jesup  .lermon,  notary  public,  in  place  of  Evert 
A.  Banker,  resigned  ;  Theodore  Allen,  commission, 
er  of  deeds,  in  place  of  John  L.  Creger,  deceased  ; 
Thomas  Frost,  measurer  of  grain,  in  place  of  Wm. 
Frost,  resigned  ;  Henry  H.  Orrington,  public  notary, 
in  place  of  Wni.  Orrington,  resigned  ;  Gdvard  M. 
Luther,  culler  of  staves  and  heading,  in  place  of 
James  Rauvenc,  removed  ;  Daniel  Deiirick,  inepecior 

uf  solo  leather,  in  place  of  Henry  Leek,  resigned  ; 
Edward  Hueston,  for  pilot  by  way  of  Hell  Gate,  in 
place  of  Samuel  L«-ayciaft,  removed  ;  John  II  Bell, 
notary  public,  in  place  of  Thomas  M'Cready,  jr.  de. 
ceased;  Richard  W.  Blatchford,  a  commissioner  oi 
deeds,  in  place  of  Mitchell  Saiiford,  resigned  ;  Jas. 
Rogers,  measurer  o\  grain,  in  place  of  Samuel 
Blcecker,  removed. — [Albany  Argus.] 

^From  the  Ilaltimare  American  nf  Satarday.] 
Destri^ctiox  or  the  Warre.n  Factory. — A  little 
before  12  o'clock  on  Thursday  night  the  extensive 
Cotton  Mill  belonging  to  the  VVarren  ManufacturioK 
Company,  uImjui  15  miles  from  the  city,  wasdiacov. 
ered  to  be  on  tire.   The  flames  first  appeared  in  the 

highest  story  ot  (lie  building,  near  die  belfry,  about 
twenty  minutes  after  the  watchman  had  taken  hie 
regular  halt-hourly  round  through  the  rooms.  He 
itnmediately  attempted  lo  give  the  alarm  to  the  work- 
men by  ringing  the  bell,  but  the  second  pull  of  the 
rojw  caused  it  to  sever  at  the  idace  where  the  fire 
had  already  rearhed  it.  T/iis  circumstance  creat- 
ed sorne  little  delay  in  rousing  the  workmen,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  at  the  premisea  in  a  compar- 
atively  snort  time,  and  using  every  possible  exertion 
to  check  the  fire,  but  wiihuut,  we  regret  to  add,  be. 
iiig  able  to  acconiphsh  it/  lu  a  short  time  the  whole 
building,  with  all  it8.valu.-ibie  machinery,  was  reduc- 
ed to  a  heap  of  r^inr.  None  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings were  injured.   ^ 

The  cause  of  the  fire  cannot  be  traced.  It  bmke 
out  in  a  garret  room  containing  nothing  ctMnlnit-iible, 
and  but  litile  used,  and  the  watch. rioci  indicate  J  ili« 
rti;ular  half-liouriy  presence  of  the  wairhnian  until 
the  alarm  was  given.  'I'he  fire  was  discovered  at  tin 
early  stuge,  -but  ilie  cuinbusiible  nature  of  ik«  build- 
ing, rCiulered  siill  more  so  by  the  quantity  of  oil  iwed 
on  the  niachiurry,  bafiled  all  efiorts  to  subdue  iU  By 
far  the  most  distre^jsing  circumstance  connected  with 
(he  event,  is  the  fact  Uiat  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  persons  derived,  direc;!y  or  indirecily,  their 
support  from  this  establishment,  and  are  thus  suddes. 
ly  deprived  of  emplorment  at  thia  very  incletnent 
season. 

We  understand  that  the  building  and  machinery 
were  insured  tu   iho  ataount  of  sixty-three  il»wtMUMl 
dollars  in  several  offices  in  the  Lasterii  Stales.     Tb« 
propeny  destroyed,  howover,  could  not  b«  renlAced  I 
for  #100,000.  ' 
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No.   XII. 
_.      Monroe  Co.  (M.T.)  Dec.  5,  1833. 
I  write  to  you  from  a  log  cabin  on  the  banks 
of  tke  rirer  Kaisin,  about  iO  miles  above  Mon 
roe.     Th«  worthy  farmer,  upon  whose  preiui- 
sae  I  am  quartered  for  the  night,  sits  with 
his  child  on  his  knee,  in  the  chimney  corner, 
vith  a  prosing  visitor,  pipe  in  mouth,  opposite, 
while  the  good  woman  is  engaged  doing  some 
**  chores"  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment, 
which  is  of  course  the  chief  cooking,  eating, 
aittiag,  sleeping  and  smoking  chamber  in   the 
ketue.    My  dormitory,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion, is  to  be  in  a  loft,  from  which  a  lad  is  at 
this  moment  descending  by  a  ladder  with  some 
corn  for  my  horse.     The  black  walnut  stand, 
upua  which  I  am  writing,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the    room ;    and  as    i  am  at  this   moment 
keeping  up  my  share  in  a  desultory  sort  of  con- 
versation going  forward  around  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  check  the  undue  familiarity 
of  •  large  buU-deg — who,  like  other  individu- 
als, has  become  troublesome  from  being  ad 
uitted  too  rapidly  into  my  intimacy — you  must 
BOt  expect  me  to  be  very  coherent  in  detailing 
the  impressions  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  lowering  morning,  with 
oecasioaal  flakes  of  snow  driving  through  the 
harsh  atmoaphere,  when  I  started  from  the 
village  of  Monroe,  well  mounted  on  a  stout 
roan,  whose  figure  and  action  would  command 
thrice  the  sum  in  New  Vork  that  the  animal 
"cost  me  here,  «nd  whose  performance  to-day 
speaks  well  of  the  dependence  i  may  place 
upon  him  to  carry  me  through  my  arduous 
route  into  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  almost  boyish  pleasure 
tkat,  after  the  slight  taste  I  have  had  of  stage 
travelling  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland,  and 
from  Detroit  to  Monroe,  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  the  saddle,  with  tiie  full  privilege  of 
regulating  ii\y  motions  as  I  choose.  The  de- 
lightful mode  in  which  1  travelled  with  S 
from  N«w  York  to  Wheeling,  in  a  barouche, 
with  two  led  horses  under  the  saddle,  was  in- 
deed, both  for  pleasure  and  solid  comfort,  not 
to  be  surpassed.  But  now,  though  I  have 
neither  the  agreeable  friend,  the  attentive 
groom,  nor  the  luxurious  carriage,  to  enhance 
the  i^ratification  and  relieve  the  weariness  of 
travelling,  the  feeling  of  independence  still  re- 
mains.    And  though  I  coufess  I  could  not  sup- 
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press  n  sigh  this  morning,  when  packing  up 
the  linen  and  books  which,  with  my  trunk,  1 
shall  not  see  for  a  month  to  come,  yet  that  pair 
of  sadtllebags  beneath  my  feet,  though  con 
»<ious  only  of  a  shirt  apiece,  flanked  as  they 
arc  by  my  light  fowling-piece,  which  that 
weather-beaten  worthy  is  at  this  moment  curi- 
ously examining,  and  my  leggings,  which  are 
drying  upon  those  andirons,  make  me  feel  as 
rteb  as  did  that  famous  soldato  Dugald  Dal- 
fctty  himself,  with  his  single  change  of  cha 
moia  leather  and  iron  overcoat,  while  handling 
kif  ftrma  and  surveying  his  compact  appoint- 
ments from  the  back  of  the  doughty  Gustavus 
My  road  led,  from  the  moment  of  leaving 
tke  village,  along  the  banks  of  the  Raisin, 
wkoce  serpentine  eurrent  flowed  fuller  and 
clearer  the  further  I  advanced  into  the  country. 
The  land  at  the  same  time  gradually  rising, 
and  though  never  hilly,  yet  leaving  the  stream, 
§^t  enough  below  to  form  a  blufi'  of  some  10  or 
li  feet,  where  the  timber  land  rose  from  the 
rieh  bottoms  on  its  margin.  After  riding  thus 
fur  about  SO  miles  along  the  river,  where  the 
lof  cabins  gradually  became  fewer  and  farther 
kctwecn,  I  struck  through  a  wood  so  dense  that 
it  seemed  to  terminate  the  settlements  in  this 
dirfction,  and  then  at  a  sudden  turning  of  the 
Mtb,  I  came  at  oace  upon  the  "  oak  openings." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
pleesinf  effect  of  such  a  surprize.  Imagine 
yoarKlf  emerging  fipm  a  New  Jersey  swamp, 
and  coming  at  one  bound  upon  one  of  the  Rn- 
glish  Parke  which  Pucklet  Muskaw  so  admi- 
rsblf  describee.  Clumps  of  the  noblest  oaks 
with  not  a  twig  of  underwood,  extending  over 


Id  gently  undulating  grassy  surface,  as  far  as 
'the  eye  can  reach ;  here  clustered  together  in 
a  gTOTt   of  tall  stems  supporting  one    broad 
•anopy  of  interlacing  branches,  and  there  rear- 
ing their  gigantic  trunks  in  solitary  grandeur 
from  the  plain.     The  feeling  of  solitude  I  had 
while  in  the  deep  woods,  deserted  me  the  mo- 
ment I  came  upon  this  beautiful  scene,  and  1 
rode  on   for  hours,  unable  without  an  effort  to 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was  in  a  culti- 
vated country.     Towards  evening  I  found  my- 
self in  the  thick  forest  again,  and  was  glad  as 
the  night  closed  in  darkly  over  a  road  where  at 
every  step  my  horse  would  either  sink  to  his 
knees   in  mud,  or   trip  over   the   stubs  of  the 
newly  cut  saplings,  to  be  overtaken  by  a  mail 
rider,  with  his  leathern  charge,  on  horseback. 
The     lonely    lad    was    as    glad    of   company 
through  the  forest  as  I  was  of  a  guide;  and 
he  willingly  taking  the  lead,  I  tlung  my  bridle 
on  my  horse's  neck,  as  the  skies  became  blaelt- 
erand  blacker,  and  touching  him  smartly  with 
the  spur,   away  we   went  through  the  woods 
together.     "  Take  care  of  that  tree,  sir ;  look 
out  for  the  mud-hole" — called  ray  goblin  usher 
at  each  moment,  as  we  tramped  and  splashed 
along,  where  I  would  have  defled  the  Evil  One 
himself  to  have  seen  any  thing  but  the  impene- 
trable dark.     I  heeded  him   not;  but  bending 
low   in  the  siiddle  to  avoid  the   boughs,  and 
glueing  my  knees  to  the  surcingle,!  surrendered 
myself  to  my  destiny,  and  attended  to  nothing 
but  keeping  my  horse  as  close  to  the  heels  of 
his    file-leader   as   possible.      At    length   we 
reached  a  clearing,  and  a  few  yards  of  better 
road  brought  us  to  a  log-cabin.     The  family 
were  at  supper  when  I  entered  ;  and  sitting 
down  with   the  rest,  I  helped  myself  with  an 
iron  spoon  from  a  dish  of  suppawn,  and  fishing 
up  a  cup  from   the  bottom  of  a  hu^e  pan  of 
milk,  I  poured  jhe  snowy  liquid  over  the  boiled 
meal  that  rivalled  it  in  whiteness.     The  corn 
from  whieh  it  is  made,  my  host  telU  me,  grew 
to  the  height  of  16  feet,  the  stalks  being  of  a 
blackish  green  color.     From  the   same  soil,  a 
black  sandy  loam  of  easy  tillage,  wheat  as 
high  as  a  man's   head  has  been  raised  ;  the 
produce  from  a  single  grain  being  from  300  to 
400,   and  in    one   instance  one  thousand  and 
twenty-six.     I   see  symptoms  of   sleeping  in 
those  around  me ;  and  having  no  right  to  mo- 
nopolize this  important  apartment,  will  con- 
clude this  elsewhere  to-morrow. 

Tecumseu,  Lenawee  Co.,  Dec.  — . 
The  cockloft,  as  1  expected,  was  my  place 
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stumbled  over  a  pile  of  corn,  and 
head  against  the  roof,  almost  as 
had  got  my  Ixxly  fairly  above  the 
I  found  a  clean  bed,  however,  and 
very  sociable  place,  after  all ;  for 
there  were  four  persons  besides  myself  stowed 
away  in  the  different  corners.  So  soundly  did 
1  sleep  on  my  straw  pallet,  that  the  night 
seemed  to  me  but  just  begun,  when  the  red  glare 
of  a  tallow  candle  flashing  over  my  eyes,  with 
the  tap  of  the  mail  rider  on  my  shoulder,  told 
inethat  dawn  was  breaking,  and  that  we  must 
be  gone.  The  landlord  brought  out  a  lantern 
for  me  to  mount  by,  ani  we  had  proceeded  far 
oB  our  journey  before  the  faintest  streak  in  the 
East  indicated  the  waking  of  the  sun.        7 

It  was  jabout  7  o'clock,  when  stopping  to 
water  at  a  little  shantee,  I  found  several  labor- 
ing people  at  breakfast  vlithin  ;  and  the  mail 
carrier  consenting  to  wait  for  me,  I  sat  down 
to  table  at  once  with  the  rest.  The  fare  con- 
sisted of  hot  rolls  and  tea,  with  large  pieces  of 
pork  swimming  in  its  own  gravy,  with  a  plate 
of  noble  potatoes,  that  pulverized  when  you 
touched  them.  My  plate  was  heaped  at  once 
with  all,  while  eacn  one  present  vied  with  the 
other  in  civility  to  me.  They  were  talking  of 
a  hgr***,  for  which  $100  had  been-paid,  when  I 
entered  ;  and  an  English  poaching  gun  I  have 
with  me,  not  worth  a  fifth  of  the  sum,  caught 
the  fancy  of  ihi  owne;.  He  iRqisted  upon 
"  swapping  with  me  on  equal  terms,"  and 
seemed  n^ueh  hurt  when  I  refused  not  only  to 
"  trade,"  but  enfTMsed  no  inclination  to  sec 


his  favorite  steed.    I  replied,  however,  so  good" 
hiimoredly  to  his  entreaties  to  trade,  that  he 
still  persisted  in  them  until  taken  aside  by  one 
or  two  of  those  present.     He  then  came  up  to 
me  in  an  altered  manner — "  I  hope,  sir,  that  I 
don't  insult  you  by  wanting  to  buy  that  curi- 
somegun,forIdonimean  to  be  uncivil  not  at  all 
inthe  least."    Upon  assuring  him  that  I  had  ta- 
ken no  offence,  he  rejoined  that  if  his  horse  was 
not  worth  ^300  he  would  eat  him,  but  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  tha^  gun   and    must   have 
it.      I  did  not    like  to  expose  myself  to  the 
temptation  of  seeing  the  horse  though  of  course 
I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  honest  yeomans  caprice,  but  had  it 
not  been    a  ptreseni    from  a   friend    abroad    I 
should  certainly  have  given  ray  ardent  acquain- 
tance the   toy  which    caught  his   fancy  after 
what   followed.     "  I  say  mister,  said  he  mus- 
ing for  a  moment  "  do  you  want  a  farm,  eh  !  a 
house,  eh  !    I'll  trade  you  as  good  a  tavern  stand 
two  miles  from  this  as  there  is  in  this  county." 
I  got    away  at  last  as  he  followed   me  to   the 
door  and  held  my  reins  to  mount,  by  promising' 
to  leave  him  the   object  of  his  desires  in   my 
will. 

The  charaster  of  the  country  continued  for 
some  miles  much  the  same  as  that  passed  over 
yesterday,  though  the  river  gradually  degenera- 
ted into  a  narrow  muddy  stream.    The  log  cab- 
ins which  always  occurred  in  the  heavily  tim- 
bered district,  had  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other,  and  the  openings  were   as  si- 
lent as  if  man  and    beast  had   deserted  them* 
though  I  saw  a  couple  of  deer  in  one   instance 
feeding  afar  off  and  met  a  settler  who  was  car- 
rying a  wolf,  just  caught  in  a  trap  by  the  road 
side,  on  his  shoulders.     I  was  struck  too  at  see- 
ing no  less  than  three  pet  fawns  near   different 
houses,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.     In 
one  instance  a  tall  hound  was  sitting  erect  be- 
side one  of  these  gentle  creatures,  who  was  lick- 
ing the  ears  of  the  enemy  of  his  race.     The  in- 
cident reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  I  heard  told 
by  an  old  hunter  in  one  of  the  wild  districts  of 
New  York.     His  favorite  hound  one  morning', 
whenthedeer  were  in  the  red  coat  and  not   fit 
tohunt^came  to  him  whilechopping,  and  made 
signs  for  his  master  to  follow  to  a  thicket   not 
far  off,  where  the  wopdman  discovered  a  fawn 
so  entangled  thatif  cpuld  not  escape.    It  was 
so  small  and  feeble  that  he  carried  it  away  with 
ease  in  his  arms,  while    the  doe,   which    was 
near  at  hand,  followed  her  bleating  offspring. 
The  dog  accompanied  him  with  ^at  apparent 
joy,  and,  though  one  of  the  keenest  of  his  kind, 
would  drive 'off  the  grown  deer  only  a  few  rods 
and  then  return  at  once  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
master's  moveraents.     The  lawn  was  taken 
bome,  and,  being  fed  continually  by  the   chil- 
dren, soon  went  tame  about   the   house      The 
dog,however,insisted  upon  sleeping  with  it,and 
could  scarcely  be  separated  from  his  Ions  ear- 
ed friend,  and  when  it  met  with  the  usual  fatp 
of  pets  and  died  prematurely,  a  month  or  two 
afier,  poor  Ring  was  inconsolable,  The  worthy 
English  settler,  whe  had  been  a   game-keeper 
in  tne  "  auld  country,"  in  his  day,  added,  that 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  dress  a  piece  of  the  veni. 
son,  which,  fond  as  hounds  are  of  that  food, was 
rejected  with  disgust  by  the  canine  mourner. 

One  of  the  other  fawns  which  I  saw,  would, 
with  the  group  attendant,  have  made  a  pretty 
subject  for  Fisher's  pencil.  He  had  thrust  his 
head  into  a  bevy  of  rosy  little  girls,  who  were 
making  "  sand  pies"  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  as  his  delicate  hoofs  threatened  to  demo- 
lish the  rural  substitutes  for  the  card  boueea 
of  parlor  bred  urchins,  one  of  the  little  archi- 
tects, covering  her  work  with  her  hands,  kept 
the  intrusive  animal  at  bay  with  her  head  ; 
the  lon^  vellow  Ipcks  of  whieh  streamed  over 
his  bluish  crest  while  the  perverse  beast  twist- 
ed his  snout  under  and  ii^sistcd  upon  licki];ig 
her  facf.  7 

It  was  iMU  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  and  ray  surprize  was  not 
slight  after  coming  through  a  region  where 
every  mile  seemed  te  lead  me  further  from  oh 
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vtlwatioh  to  tigUt  suddenly  upon  a  pretty  vil-i 
liwe  laid  out  with  broad  s^lreet*,  andhavmgan 
eMellent  tayern  ou  a  public  square  m  the  cen- 
tre. I  entered  the  town  through  an  oak  open- 
ing. When  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  vil- 
lage, I  passed  a  half  dozen  graves,  apparently 
dug  at  random  among  the  trees,  though  each 
was  ornamented  with  a  handsome  head  stone. 
I  have  since  learnt  that  the  towns  peoi»le,  with 
a  degree  a  of  consideration  which  might  well 
be  emulated  in  larger  cities,  are  already  mak- 
iag  arrangements  to  lay  out  and  plant  a  public 
cemeterjr  for  the  use  of  every  religious  denom- 
ination in  the  place.  At  Monroe  I  believe  ihey 
kave  already  done  the  same  thing.  There,  in- 
deed thev  had  an  ample  number  of  guests  for  the 
narrow  house,  before  even  the  abodes  for  the 
living  were  built.  The  bones  of  the  butcher- 
ed Keutuckians  bleached  till  within  a  few  years 
on  the  banks  of  the  Raisin,  and  a  gentleman 
o(  the  place  told  me  that  he  had  often  walked 
over  the  execution  ground  and  handled  skulls 
that  were  cloven  with  the  tomahawk.  There 
is  also  an  Indian  cemetery  about  13  miles  from 
Monroe,  where  the  skeletons  of  the  dead  can  be 
plainly  seen  through  the  crevices  of  the  stone 
pile  h.-aped  above  them.  I  am  told  that  they 
are  wholly  unmolested  by  the  white  inhabitants; 
partly  from  feelings  of  decency,  creditable  to 
themselves,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  fear  ot 
the  roving  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  return 
yearly  and  observe  the  condition  of  the  spot, 
witb  a  jealous  eye.  Not  far  from  this  place,  re- 
sides an  old  settler,  who  has  killed  a  half  a  do- 
zen Indians  with  his  own  hand.  Three  or  four 
of  them  he  shot  with  his  rifle  from  his  cabin, 
when  they  surrounded  it  to  capture  him ;  and 
the  stories  told  of  his  encounters  with  (he  others, 
might  better  be  detailed  by  a  novelist  than 
letter  writer.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  na- 
tives yet,  except  a  couple  of  Wyandott  squaws, 
though  the  French  settlers  witn  their  elf  locks 
and  blanket  capotes,  might  at  a  distance  be  well 
taken  for  aborigines.  I  think  a  little  of  starting 
«t  once  for  the  rapids  of  the  Grand  River,  and 
spending  a  week  or  two  among  the  Ottowas, 
who,  I  am  told  are  still  there  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  preserving  enough  of  their  ori- 
ginal habits  to  make  them  fair  specimens  of 
the  Michigan  Indians.  They  tell  me  however 
th«t  a  guide  will  be  indispensable,  and  having 
already  offered  one  in  rain  h  fair  compensation, 
I  may  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

The  Grtnd  river  or  Washtenoug  it,  as  I  have  be- 
fore menttuned,  the  iargeet  stream  in  the  P«ninaula, 
b«rnf  S70  miles  in  Ungtb,  while  the  country  watered 
by  it  conaiata  of  abont  7,000  aquare  miles.  It  has  a 
g««d  harbor  at  its  moatb,  on  Lake  Michigan,  for  ves. 
•els  drawing  8  feet  water,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
those  drawing  4  feet  far  more  than  30  miles  from  the 
Lake :  while  further  inland  it  traverses  a  country 
reprasetued,  by  my  informant  who  haa  reeently  re. 
turned  from  surveying  in  that  distant  region,  as  of  im- 
racBM  fertilitj.  There  are  also  beds  of  gypsum  and 
Una,  with  sound  stone  quarries  and  mines  of  ironl 
and  with  indicationa  of  the  exiatence  ot  copper,  to  be 
feund  on  its  tributaries,  while  a  hundred  mineral 
•priags — which  aeem  to  abound  in  tbia  country,  for  I 
have  already  aeen  a  half  a  dozen — enrich  the  central 
rcfioo  where  ita  branchaa  interlock  with  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Huron  on  the  eaatarn,  and  the  myriad 
of  atreama  and  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the 
Keeklamasoo  on  the  western,  aide  of  the  Peninsula. 
They  tall  me  here  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  to  croaa  the  country  from  Chicago  to  St.Loui* 
alona  at  thia  scaaon  of  the  year,  when,  if  the  vast 
prairias  are  covered  with  enow,  I  ahould  be  lost  be- 
yond a  ceruiaty,  and  as  I  am  now  compelled  to  re- 
laain  uatil  the  new  mail  contracted  for  commences 
runmnji  on  the  first  of  January.  I  ahall  employ  the 
laterraediate  time  in  seeing  as  much  of  Michigan  as 
poasibla.  I  find  myself  among  the  most  intelligent 
population  of  the  middle  class  (the  boue  apal  sioew  of 
acoauBonity)  I  ever  mixed  with.^nd^vefy  one  seems 
so  coatented.  I  may  even  »ar-*Bfighted,  with  his 
adopted  home,  that  I  am  catching  a  little  of  Oie  apirit 
•I  those  areuad  me,  and  am  eairer  to  viait  more  inti- 
mately sceoea  which  one  would  auppose  were  Ely. 
•lan.  by  the  way  in  which  people  talk  of  them.  I  find 
""^••'f  M /f  11  "nly  35  milea  from  Monroe  by  the  new 
^».  raad,  though  the  route  I  travelled  waa  65.— 
Wkeft  yoo  next  hfir  from  ma  X  «h«U  be  father  in  the 


interior,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
aeen  a  hill  or  a  ro^,  the  sight  of  either  nf  which 
would,  I  confess,  be  refreshing  iu  spite  of  all  the 
cbarns  of  oak  opeaiugs,  vine  hung  tiireana,  and 
grassy  boHous.  H. 

Petkx  PAaLEv'B  Book  of  Pokt»v. 

PsTxa  Paklsy's  Book  or  Bulk  Storibs.  Boston  : 
LiLXV,  Wait  &  Co.  Agent  in  New  York,  J.  Wi- 
ley.— These  are  two  little  volumes,  in  the  usual 
style  of  Peter  Parley,  adapted  for  children  and 
youth,  and  adoraed  ?  with  wood-cuts.  The  Book  of 
Poetry  is  composed  chiefly  of  abort  and  well  aelecu 
ed  pieces.  The  Bible  Stories,  is  made  up  of  two  lit. 
tie  English  books,  "  Bibl^  Letters"  and  "  Gospel 
Stories,"  with  some  few  alterations  and  omissions. 

Dentolouia,  a  Poem  ;  by  Solvman  Brown,  A.  M. 
with  Notes  Practical,  Illtrstrative,  Historical,  Slc.  By 
Elkazar  Parmlv,  Dentist.  New  York:  Peabodv&- 
Co. — A  poem  "  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  their 
proper  remedies !"  Was  ever  Muae  invoked  in  such 
behalf  before  ?  Thia  may  well  aeem  a  very  natural 
exclamation,  and  yet,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  first 
blush  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  inspira- 
tion is  sought,  and  found,  too,  by  the  poet,  in  lovely 
woman's  face,  of  which  two  rows  of  pearl  form  not 
the  least  lovely  feature.  In  serious  truth,  Mr.  Brown 
has  here  treated  a  subject,  uapropitious  certainly, 
with  no  common  talent,  while,  in  the  notes  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poem,  there  is  much 
that  may  be  read  with  both  profit  and  pleasure,  by 
the  admirera  of,  and  those  admired  among,  the  fair 
sex.       ,.i  i,; .  '■  ■/}:;.■:    '  ".l..  ,  '"' r:  ':'v':v">:-  -_-\ 

Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downnio,  ice. 
written  by  himself:  2d  edition,  1  vol.  Boston,  LiU 
ly  Wait,  Colman  ^  Holden. — This  volume  con- 
tains capital  humor  and  satire  ;  though  much  of  it, 
from  ita  local  application,  referring  to  quarrels  in 
the  Maine  Legislature,  wiU  be  less  relished  here 
than  in  New  England.  There  are  appended  to  it — 
and  that,  considering  they  are  denounced  as  spuri- 
ous, seems  unfair — several  letters  of  our  Major  Jack 
Downing.  The  whole  of  these — which,  bearing  on 
general  affairs  as  they  do,  and  revealing  with  auch 
intimate  knowledge,  the  doings  of  both  cabineta  at 
Washington,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  GitteraPt 
palace,  are  universally  acceptable — will,  we  are  glad 
to  hear,  soon  be  publiahed  here.    • ;-     t '  ■:' . 

Mechanics'  Magazine,  for  January.— Among  tho 
diversified  and  truly  intereating  contenta  of  this 
number,  we  remark  a  drawing  and  description  of  Dr. 
Church's  Steam  Carriage  for  ordinary  roads,  now 
in  practical  operation  in  England ;  and  a  clever  pa. 
per  on  Mr.  Burdon'a  steamboat.  Mr.  Verplanck's 
address,  too,  before  the  Mechanics'  Inatitute,  is 
given  at  length,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  generally 
read  and  meditated. 

Accompanying  this  No.  we  have  received  a  large 
and  handsome  8vo.  volume,  comprizing  all  the  num- 
bera  of  the  past  year.  It  is  a  volume  which  working 
men  in  all  departments,  and  men  having  any  turn  for 
mechanical  or  scientific  enquiries,  should  possess. 

Heath's  Book  or  Beauty  for  1834. — We  have 
just  seen  this  beautiful  volume,  which  W.  A.  Cot- 
man  haa  received  by  the  George  Waaliington.  It  is 
in  all  respects  of  engraving  and  printing,  worthy  of 
its  name.  He  has  also  vol.  1.  of  "A  Miscellany  ol 
Natural  Hiatory,^  containing  the  history  of  Parrots, 
and  giving  all  their  varieties  in  colored  engravings  ; 
a  well  executed  work. 


0~  TOWflfSKKD  it  DVRFKKforralnayra,  Mm 

factum t  iij  Huiboad  Hupr,  haviii^  reniuveil  (lieir  «M«Miab. 
IU  ni  lo  Hutlkoii.  iiiidir  ilie  mnic  ul  Durjtr,  Muf  k.  C».  offer  to 
4U(i(<ly  Ko|«  ui'  any  rrquireO  Iciigih  ^wiihoui  aplice )  lor  ia- 
^lineil'pUnea  of  Railroous  ac  che  abutte«(  ncticr,  aad  tlclirer 
ilieni  iti  iiiiy  ullhe  priiicipiiU  iiir*  iu  (he   Uiiiiad  StaMa.     Aai* 

hK  quality  III  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  10  J  B.  Jervti.Eug. 

M.  ti  H.  K  R  Co  ,  Albany  ;  or  Janiea  Architiak],  tDftaem' 
Hutlaoii  4iid  Oelawitre  Oanal  aiiJ  RailruailCosipauy,  Caitott- 
'Ul  ,  Luzeriic  county,  Peniiayllrauia. 

Huilauii,  Colu.ntiia  county,  IteM-York,  #       .- .-   «.  ',^  ~.-.-" 
January  St.  ISU.  { 


AOVKbTV  WOWLUM, 

Kear  Dry  l>ixk,  Ncw-Yock. 
g3-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Maiiufaciurer  ol  Susw 
tlii^iiM^i,  ti<iil<;r«.  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lallica,  Prcaaea, 
arhl  uihar  AUchmery.  Alao,  l>r.  NmU'i  raieiii  Tubular  B«il- 
era,  winch  arc  warrant<!il,  lor  saleiy  and  ocuiioaiy.  In  ba  aupa* 
riur  tu  any  thing  ol  the  kiiul  heretofore  uacd.'  The  fullaM 
Af«uraiice  i»  given  that  work  shall  be  tlooa  well,  and  an  rea- 
aonable  lerinw.  A  ahar«  ol  public  palronafe  ts  raapccifally 
aolicilcd.  ailS 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JO"  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  (AKKIAGECOMPANY. 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  reapecttully  inform  the  puMic,  ami  m 
pecially  Railroad  and  Traiicportatlon  Coiupaniea,  tbat  tbry 
have  become  sole  prrtprietori  of  certain  iiuproveiuenta  in  (be 
couiitructioii  of  Locomotive  Eiiginea.  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Steplieii  H.  I.oiig,  of  the  I'liiird  Stales 
Eugiiie«'ri>,  by  lettera  patent  Irnui  the  I'uited  t*iate«,  aad  UmU 
tbey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  lor  the  coBMruelioa  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  I'eudcrii,  Jic.  with  which  thry  aaay  be 
favored,  and  pleitge  iheiiisrlve^  to  a  punctual  coaipliaiMv  wUfe 
any  engageiuenta  tboy  may  make  in  refereuce  to  tbU  Uac  w( 
busiiieKii. 

I'hey  have  already  in  their  poawwion  tite  requisite  appara* 
tuti  for  the  construction  of  liiretr  claai>c«  of  eugioea,  via.  ec- 
gines  weighing  lour,  live,  and  fix  tons. 

The  rngineii  made  by  tbein  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rate*  of  «|ieed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  apee4  »r  15 
nilea  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  rarri  of  IS  milea  per 
hour ;  a  fiMir  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  »  1  S  ntile*  jx-r  hour. 
Their  perforniaiice in  other  respettn  will  be  warranted  loe(|ual 
that  of  the  U-Kt  English  enginei,  of  the  same  cla«s,  with  re»perl 
aot  only  to  ttieir  efficiency  in  the  convayaitce  of  kMutbcaa,  kwt 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cbeapnea«  and  I'atiiity  of  their  k 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  itse  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  kicoiBotlT* 
engiiles. 

Tlie  terms  shall  be  quite  as  (avr>raM«,  and  cv«a  wore  wnir 
rate,  than  thosa  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  caa  he 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  ordvrs  for  engines,  ti.c.  and  Mlier  CAMimunicalinnc  la  re- 
ference to  the  subjvct,  will  l»e  addressed  lo  the  aubacril  c,  in  the 
city  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  shall  receive  prumpc  atte>>tioR. 
By  order  of  the  Company. 
\VI 

December  3d,  1433. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  aee  No.  48,  page 
Tti  of  this  Journal.  4( 


riLLI  AM  NORRIfl.  Secmary. 


5CJ-  ATLANTiq  JOURNAL  AND  FRIEND  OF  KNOW- 
LEDOE — A  Qiiartei  ly  Journal,  by  rrnlie^sor  Rafina>que,  ul 
Philadelphia,  be^un  in  the  snrine  of  IS33,  with  womi  r  itr,  k.c 
dedicate  J  lo  Hiai<>ri<:al  and  Natural  Sciences,  Botany,  AgrictiJ* 
tore.  kc.  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  FLORA  OF  THE  U.NITED  STATES,  In  S  vol*. 
wlih  liO  plates,  coHtaiiiing  alfo  the  economical  prspertiM  ol 
>00  genera  ofAmeriran  plants."  J.3. 

MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  VINES,  aud  Art  ofMiking 
Wiiie:",  with  ■  fi'iiree.  85  cents. 

FHHE«  AND  SHELLS  OV  THE  RIVER  OHIO,  i  doHar 

AMERICAN  FLORIST,  with  36 figures— price  36 cu. 

***  Ordera  for  these  works,  or  any  oihef  of  PrufeaMr  Ra& 
nitfUit't,  received  at  this  oA(e.  ^  a  J  M  It  F    I 


ENGINEKRiarO  AND  BURVETIXO 
IXSTKCMKXTS. 

tJ'Ttit  subscritter  aianulartures  all  kiad* of  Iiieiniwefiu  ia 
hir  piolcrsiiMi,  warruniedeuuAl,  if  notrupetiut,  in  <4'ihcipJes  t>( 
c(msiructi*>n  aiM  workmanship  to  any  ioipitried  «>r  nunufac- 
.ured  in  the  United  Sutler  ;  several  ■  I  which  are  entir«-ly  fcete: 
tniouf  which  are  an  Impioved  CuoitMas.  whk  aTc«scu|ic  at* 
inched,  hv  which  aiisles  can  be  taken  wiih  <ir  without  the  uaa 
'iftiie  iiee<il«-,  with  perfect  accuracy — also. a  Railroad  Oviiloai. 
Kt-r,  with  twoTelescoies— anda  Levellinii  li4Siruiuent,  wuha 
Goniometer  attached,  particulai  Iv  aJiintrd  tv  Railroad  parpo- 
ft.  WM.  J.  VOUWO, 

Malitenialicann#truineut  hiaker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Pliiladclpliia. 

The  fol  owin;  r«>:omntendations  are  resficcltully  ■itlMDilted 
10  EngiHecrs.  Surveyors,  and  oUiersiiitcrcsied. 

Sakiaior*,  ]St*. 

In  reply  to iliy  inquiries  reaiieaiii;  the  instrumtnis  naiM. 
faciured  by  thre.  now  in  use  ni>  the  Ba'iimttre  and  Ohio  Rail. 
i'<iad.  I  rlieerfutly  furnish  thee  with  the  lollowing  ifll«>rntatKW. 
The  whol:  number  ol  Levels  nuw  in  |M>sacssi(>n  of  ilie  depart* 
iiicnt  of  cnn^iructian  of  ihy  make  is  seven.  The-  wh»la«u«-> 
bernflhe  "Improved  C-onipass"  is  eigl-t.  These  arc  atlaX' 
olu'ive  of  (he  i^urnber  in  the  service  ul  the  Engiiictt  and  <Jra> 
luaiicn  D(  iMnmeni. 

Boih  Levels  and  Coaipaases  are  in  good  repair.  Th«r  hava 
.n  face  needed  Ihii  little  i«|>airf.,  eiceiK  froMi  accideou  to  which 
all  instrument-^  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  luuad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  rnmyaaese 
■lave  l>een  preferred  by  my  aa.'<istanis  fceneially,  to  aiiT  othara 
in  use,  and  the.  Improved  Ccinpasf,  is  »upetior  ui  any  other  dc. 
crIptioQ  01  Guniottieirrthat  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
<m  (hjiS  Roa<l. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improv.^  with  a  reveralitc 
'.elcsco{)e,  in  place  of  ttu-  vane  aiy hts,  leaves  the  eMfioarr 
<arcely  any  thing  to  defire  In  the  fHimaiion  or  convenieMe  ol 
he  ComfHiss.  I(  iriitdce*!  the  nio-tconipleiclv  atla|4ed  l«  laiM 
.il  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea..  insttument  ihai  1  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cann<4  biM  believe  It  will  lie  |>rel<  rre«l  to  all  Mbfrr 
Kiw  in  u  e  fiir  laying  ■>f rails— aiid  in  fact,  when  kiMiwn,  lUiMifc 
It  will  be  as  highly  appieciatod  lur  (onunon  SMrvcying. 
Resp.  cilully  ihv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sunerintendanl  of  ConslrunioD 

01  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  Febraary,  ItU. 

Rnvinr  for  the  laat  (wo  yeais  niaile  cuutitai  use  el  Mr. 
Voung's  "  Patent  Improved  Cumpiw,"  I  can  safely  aay  I  be  - 
'ievc  it  to  be  much  superior  to  miy  othei  instruineotafghe^la^^,^ 
>iow  if)  use,  and  as  such  niosl  tlu-rrlullir  reconuacjui'it  lo  F.o-^ 
fineers  aad  Surveyors.  E.  H.  UILL-,  ClvflXn^iiteer. 

Oermantown.  Fehruarr,  IS»». 
For  a  year  past  I  have  need  Insuumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.I. 
TtiunF,ul  Philadelphia,  in  whicli  he  has  comtiined  ibs  |irop«r- 
ties  oC  a  Theodollie  WKh  the  cummon  Level. 

Iconsiiler  these  Instruments  admirably  calriitatrd  fur  l«fi« 
eat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  the  notice  ol  Eogl-  . 
neera  a«  picfcrafele  lo  any  oihei  <>  lor  ihti  purfose.  ~^ 

HENRY  RCAMTBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 
ml  ly  Ocrmar.i.  and  Norrist-  SaMroad' 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


At  the  comiucDceincut  of  the  last  year 
I  olfered  to  send  the  Ainericaii  tri-tecekbj  in- 
stead of  semi-xeeekly,  together  with  two  of  my 
periodicals,  in  exchange  to  those  who  would 
publish  my  advertisements  of  the  different  pe- 
riodicals. In  consequence  of  this  notice,  oui 
1  exchange  list  was  increased  to  165— to  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  I  sent  the  American  three 
times  a  week  and  also  ttco  of  my  periodicals. — 
I  soon  found  that  the  expens.  *ould  be  greater 
tbao  I  had  anticipated,  as  uie paper  alone  for 
this  number  of  exchanses  would  cost  me  over 
#500  for  the  year,  yet  I  had  made  the  offer,  and 
would  of  course  continue  it  through  the  year — 
as  I  have  done.  I  however  find  it  too  expensive 
to  continue  to  send  as  heretofore.  The  circu- 
lation of  ray  rERioDicALs,  (upon  which  the  ex 
pense  falls,)  will  not  warrant  it,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  material- 
ly reduce  their  exchan;se  list. 

i  The  senU-teeekly  American  will  hereafter  be 
sent  in  exchange  as  formerly,  (or  until  January, 
18S3,)  to  those  who  will  publish  the  following 
advertisements  *br  me  to  the  amount  of  the 
diflVrence  of  price.       JYeve-Vork,  January  20, 

'^      VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 

?iAL  A^D  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 

'MENTS  ia  publiahed  once  a  week   in  quarto  form,  with 

'  16  pac**  to  etkch  niuaber,  at  93 ;  or  in  semi-moiUkly  form, 

of  12  1»V^  ttitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  94  per 

unnnm,  in  aJvante.    T\m first  and  second  volumes  of  the 

Jvumal  may  ba  had  in  (too  parta  to  the  year,  either  atitrhed 
in  oo«wTt  or  Dound  in  boardsi,  fur  the  price  uf  putting  them 
up,  t5  or  75  ceiiU  per  vohime.  Those  in  cuvero  may  be 
aaat  by  mail  tu  any  part  of  tlie  countr)',  the  Munn  aa  a  maea- 
stae.  Publiahed  at  No.  35  Wall  at.,  New- York,  by  D.  K. 
^  JfiNom,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
EEGISTEK  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ia  now  juat  commencing  its  tecond  year.  It  haa, 
thus  far,  bean  received  by  thoee  ibr  whom  it  ia  designed, 
ia  a  uanner  liighly  complimentary  to  ita  projector  and  pro- 
' '.  priator.  It  will  be  continued  by  him  in  a  manner  not  only 
eyuoZ,  bnt  altof ether  sitptrior  to  that  of  the  fimt  year.  It 
baa  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corroa  pondfnts,  with 
tb«  aaaiatanea  of  whom  and  those  who  may  hereafter  con- 
tribute to  ita  eolumna,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John 

Knioht,  ibrraerly,  and  for  teteral  yean,  proprietor  and 
publiaher  of  the  Ix>ni>on  Mkciiamcs'  Mvciazink,  who 
la  enyagud,  and  haa  been,  for  the  laat  10  monthv,  aa  Editor 

'  0f  tbu  work,  the  proprietor  has  no  heiiiiatiun  in  .snyingthat 
it  will  b«  found  worthy  uf  an  extended  irculalion  and 
a  Hbaral  auppt»n.  Th«  Jirtt  yrar,or  two  firkt  volumes,  having 
bee*  slereottfped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  number*,  or 
bound  in  boarda — either  at  vhoUsale  or  retail.  Price  SI  50 
nor  vol.  ia  nurab«ra,  or  91  75  in  laoarda,  or  ¥3  fier  an- 
..   mn.    ▲   liberal  diacount  made  to  the  trade.     Office  35 

''•llat./«.Y. 


SI/RVEYORS*  INMTllVIIIEIVTS. 

L^*  CiiuiiMaaM  ol  viiriuua  nues  aud  ol  nujicrnir  quiihljr, 
ivairaiiteil- 

Lrvtlins  Iiislrumeiila,  large  and  ■mall  aizea.  with  hi^li  mas- 
nilyinj  power*  wiih  cUaaea  made  by  Trouehtoii,  togcilitr  wiili 
ilarsc  sMuriiiieiii  ol  Eneinecrine  In»truiiient8.  iiiaiiuractured 
lud  sidd  by  E.  Ii  O.  W.  BLU.NT,  154  Water  »Ueei, 

•'•"  8t  coraer  orMaidfnt«i<«. 


TU  RAIL.ROAU  COMPAMIKS. 

S^hraOKfcSSUK  KAKIiNESQUK.  or  Phila.lel|.|iia,  win 
(iiidtnake  lu  build  CARS  ihai  will  carry  alung  ihclr  own  rail- 
way, aiid  may  be  iiaetl  uii  level  M'Adam  roads.  Tliry  v^iii 
laye  ten  niilliona  id  money  m  bo  wasted  on  luoo  milca  ul  ii'oti 
fdilrnaila  lu  be  laid  in  ihe  United  Stacea  within  a  lew  years 
ind  di.pGnsa  with  tracks  ar.d  <iouble  iracka.  These  Cars  luay 
be  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  He  nlaiuia  to  hive  ducoverei! 
them  ever  ifincu  183J.  by  his  caveats  li.eU  in  ihe  Patent  OD'ice. 
Apply,  pom  I  aid.  81  R  J  M  M  «i  K 


STBPHKNSONt 

Builder  of  a  iupe'ior  ntyle  of  Paatenger  Cart  for  Railroads 
Ho.  364  Eliziibeth  street,  near  Bleecker  atreat, 
New-York. 
!l3-  RAILROAD  rOMPAMKS  w  ould  do  well  to  examin 
these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  (>art(> 
the  New- York  and  Harltem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J-.'otr 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHBBLS  AKD  BOTTES, 

AMD  OTHER  RaILKUaD  CASTINGS. 
t^  Also.  AXLES  lurniahcd  and  fiued  to  wheels  cotnplete 
It  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
Iry.  Faterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  aut>arTiber^ 
at  Faterson,  or60  Wall  street,  N«w-7ork,  will  be  promptly  at- 
'.ended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tirea  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS,  KETCHUMkOROSVENOR. 


IXCOMBUSTIBLiE  ARCHITBCTURB. 

E^  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwellinr  houses  and  buildings  «l 
xll  kinds  devised  or  built  in  New  York,  or  any  part  of  tht 
United  Mates,  as  chenp  as  any  other  combustible  buildings 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incombustible  at  a  sniali 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  son*,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  incombustible, 
^nd  not  liable  to  sink,  at  a  email  ex|)ense. 

For  Sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIONIS.  or  Incombustible  Var- 
■lish.  at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  8.  RAFINESqUE,  Frolessor  of  Hiat.  and  Nat. 
.Sciences,  Chemist,  Archiiect,  he.  in  Philadelphia.  No.  59  North 
;>(h  street.     A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

Relerencea  in  New-York.— Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chaiMCs'  Magazine  ;    Me^isrs.  Kushton  k  AsplnwalLDiuegiita. 

Editors  in  ths  city  or  country,  copying  inia  adrertiaeinent, 
will  receive  a  commiaaion  on  any  coMiraci  procured  by  their 
m^ana. 81  RJMM  kV 

uaiiaHVAV  iron* 

1       Flat  Bart  in 
S3-  Niaety-five  tona  ot  1  inchlby  i  inch,  |  lengths  ol  Uiold 
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j  feet  counter  sunk 
I  holes,  ends  cut  at 
^  an  ancle  or4ode- 
I  grees"  with  apli. 
I  cingplaiea,  nails 
J  to  suit. 


I- 


S50de.  ofEd^e  Rails  of  36  Iba.  per  yard,  with  the  requiaite 
chairs,  keya  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inciiea  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Kailway  Cara,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wbeeU). 

Axles  of  ii,  SJ,  ^,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3^  Inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Can  and  Lucoiuotivea  of  patent  iron. 

The  ubove  wi:l  t>e  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  Slate  OoTernmei.ts, 
and  Incorporated  UoTcrnmenta,  and  the  Drawback  ;aken  in 
pan  payment.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

•  South  Front  street,  Pliiladelphia. 

Models  and  aamplea  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Weilgi-8,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  In  use,  both  in  thit 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  diitposed  lo 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  ia  now  in 
ita  seventh  volume,  or  second  volume  of  the  rtew  series.  It 
ia  publiahed  om-e  a  month,  in  quarto  iurm  of  32  pages  to 
•arh  Monthly  number,  or  40  pages  to  each  nurolier,  to 
tboa*  who  pay  93  in  advance.  The  Ittst  volume  imiybe 
had  either  rtitrlted  in  n  cover,  so  aa  to  lie  aent  by  nmil,  or 
in  boaida.  .  Price,  stUrhed,  93  25 ;  in  boarda,  $3  50. 
•Pubhahedat  No.  35  Wall  street,  N  .V. 

D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 
Jan.  ««.  1834. 

1>.  K.  Minor  also  publishes  tlie  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, daily,  tri-weekl},,  and  *emx-u\eUy. 
.     Also,  the  PLOI'GH-BOY,  once  a  week,,  at  $1  50  per 
aiuuua. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereaOer  be  publislied  at  the 
SUM  olGca.  Each  qnart«rly  number  will  contain  about 
900  large  octavo  pagea.      Price,  95  per  annum,  iq  advance. 

fty  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub- 
licatiaiu,  any  be  addreaaed,/ree  of  postage,  to 

D.K.  MINOR. 


NOTICB  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

83=  Sl.MON  FAIRMA.N.  ol  the  villate  ol  Lansmsbureh,  ir. 
ihe  county  ol  Rensselae^^Olaiaie  of  New-York,  haainvente<l 
ind  put  in  operation  aWachine  lor  making  Wroiiglit  NaiU 
with  aijuare  points.  This  machine  will  niaka  about  aixty  tiH 
Mails,  and  about  lorty  IU<I  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  a«ni>-. 
propouion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
rtammereJ  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  healed  tu 
redness,  that  ita  capacity  for  bein«  clenched  is  good  and  mre. 
One  horse  power  is  sutnciuut  to  dilve  one  machine,  and  niav 
aasily  be  ap))lied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
•peratinn  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines aa  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  Ibr  them  aa  soon 
-IS  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Hr 
tiso  desires  t'j  sell  one  halfofhls  patent  right  lor  the  use  ofsaul 
machines  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Any  peiMin  desiring 
'urdier  iiifiirmaiicn,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  rail  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  rllla(ia  ol  Lan- 
aingburgh.— AoeustI*.  im A8PtfBMItF 


AL   BANY  SEED  STORK  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subseribcT  having  resumed  thechargeof  the 
ubove  estahlishmeni,  is  now  enabled  t(>  t'urnidh  Ira 
dorsandothers  with  FRESH  GAROKN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  ttie  growth  of 
1833,  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  cars  and  attention  has  b<.'«n  bestowtd  upon  th« 
growing  and  savingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab-| 
lishiaent  excepting  t  hose  raised  eipressly  for  it,  aud  by  experi-i 
enced^eeduukn;  and  those  kinds  iui(<iirted  which  cannot  be  rais-l 
ed  to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  bi-st  houses! 
in  Euro|i«,  and  may  b«  relii-d  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requesed  whenever  there  are  any  failureahere-i 
after,  they  should  be  repretiented  to  the  sut>8criber;  not  that  itisj 
possible  lo  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumatances.  bull 
that  satisfaction  mav  bereiid-red  and  perfection  .ipprnxiinated.l 
Also— French  Lu'iem,  While  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry' 
Seed,  genuine  Mangt-I  Wulzel,  Yellow  LiKUst,  Uula  Baga,  audi 
Field  Tnmip  Seeds,  well  wortli  the  atteniion  of  faryur.^.  < 

W.  THORBUBN,         | 
347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  OHire.)     ; 

55"  Catalogues  may  l«e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail,! 
will  ho  forwarded  gratis.  Ordera  auliriied  early,  aa  the  belter  | 
jui>lice  ran  be  done  in  the  execution.  j 

Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  Ihe  following  publications,! 
to  wit;— 

Naw  Voaa  PARMaa  and  American  Gardeners'  Magazine.     | 
McciiANics' Maiiazinb  and  Registerof  Invantioas  A  ImprOve- 

meiiu. 

Amkrican  Railroad  Jocrmal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provements; nndthe 

Na  w-  VoRR  AMKRirAN,  Daiiy,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  Semi-  Wtrkly; 
either  or  nil  of  which  may  lie  saeu  and  obtained  by  tlioae  who 
wiaii  them,  by  calling  at  347  Min-lk  Mtrktt  street,  Mbaun. 

G.  LANSING,  Engraver  on  Wood, 
35  WALL  STREET. 

|>ar  All  kinds  of_Machinery  corroctly  dravtii,  and  ""^tjlsi 
y  engraved.'  >~~--  ,    _  ^^     n  , 


AN  UITBRK8TIHO  AMD  V8BF%Is  MAP. 

A  friend  of  i^nra  has  now  in  a  state  of  forwardnea«,  a 
Map  upon  which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail, 
roads  now  chartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  present  contemplated  connexion  of  the  diflferent  liiiea, 
as  well  as  where  others  may  hereafter,  be  constructed  to 
coimeet  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  wc«kK. 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
pocket  mapti,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the  aubscri 
ber.  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  street. 

New-York,  August  14,  1833. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVBYING  AKD  NAUTICAI.  IHSTRUSIBNT 

SIANVFACTORY. 

^3-  F.WIN  A  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  5S  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiii- 
.nora,  beg  leave  to  infocm  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Eng:nceis,  that  ihey  continue  to  manulacture  to  orf<«r 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Inatrumeniain  the  above 
uraiichus,  whi>.h  they  can  furnish  at  the  aboriest  notice,  and  ou 
I'airiarnis.    Inatrumenls  repaired  fwilh  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instrunirnts  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  |ieiusal,  the  following  certificates  from  geutlcmcit  ol 
distinsuished  acientifitTauainmenta. 

To  twin  A  Ileartte- — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  soma 
moriths  snice.  l  now  oITer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roail  Company.  Thia  opinion  would  have  fafen  given  at  a  much 
earlier  |i«iiou,  but  war  iiitentidiiall'  Jelay%^,  in  order  lo  afford 
a  longer  tiine  fur  the  trial  of  the  I..MruineiV8,  so  that  1  could 
ipeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merila,  il  such  thc> 
ihould  be  found  tu  possess. 

il  Is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  atate  that  notwithatandlne 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irum  our  northern  ci- 
.ies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
iiiaiiuliictured  by  you.  Ol  the  whultW[>umber  manufactured  for 
ihe  Departdientol  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
uf  tlie  Couipasaes,  not  one  has  rrauired  any  repaira  wiihiit  the 
last  twelve  monlha,  except  from  the  occasional  iuiperlection  ol 
.1  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Inairuments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmnoaa  and  subilily,  and  at  the  same  time 
A  iieainesa  and  beaut)  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
ju  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  coiifidciice  recominend  them  as  beine  worthy  ttia 
notice  ol  Companies  engaged  ill  Internal  Improvemenls,  who 
may  require  Ittatraments  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohia 

Railroad. 

I  have  e.xamined  with  cars  several  Englner rs'  histruuents 
of  your  Manufacture,  pattivularly  Spirit  levela,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleaaure  in  expresaing  my  opinhui 
ofthe  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  Ths  pans  of  the  levels 
ipi>eared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  ptrmaiieiicy  in  adiuslmenis. 

Thesr  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  'he  noasrn 
improvement  ol  cimslruciion,  of  which  so  many  have  be^ii 
made  within  tlies«  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  rive  eveiy  ^aiiefaciitm  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILL1A1WHOWARD,  U.S.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltinioic,  May  lat,  I83S.  '■ 
To  Messrs  Ewia'and  Ilearite-  As  you  have  aaked  meb>  give 
my  otiinic.n  ol  the  merits  ol  ihoae  insmimenia  of  your  manu- 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  aa  far  as  my  opportunities  ol  my  becoming  aqnaiiiied  with 
their  uualiiisa  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  lo  think  wall  ol 
the  skill  displayud  in  their  construction.  The  ueatness  oflheir 
workmanship  hae  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  b)rmy 
jeif  and  ofthe  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  lecelved 
•alistactory  aasurance  from  others,  who.-e  opinion  I  reaped, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  conaidei  able  lime  in  uae.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecesaiiy  ol  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wa 
mav  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warmencourajscmeul.  Wishing  you  all  the  auccesa  which 
youreiiterprize  so  well  merits,  I  '■*'"»''"'J"||'"'£ '.^"gOBE 
Civil  EngineeriB  the  service  cf  the  BaUiuioreaadOhlo.Hall| 

road  Company. 
A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  poases.lon  and  might  b« 
introduced,  but  aie  toe  lengthy.     We  ehoulu  be  happy  «• 
ubmitihem  upon  appllcaiioa,  to  any  ,p«MoiiB  daaweua  of  £•»«•• 
ngthe  same.  "" 
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AMERICAN  RATtROAD  JOURNAL, 

A]¥D    ADVOCATE    dF    I]\TER]\AI^    IMPROVEMENTS. 


PUBUSHED  VVEEKLV,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STREET,  NEW-YOEK,  AT  THREE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  AUVANCE. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editoe.] 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  lS3i. 


[VOLUME  III.— No.  5. 


I       [commlxicatbd] 

New-York,  Ist  Feb.,  1^34. 
Hon.  Stephen  Allen, 

Chairman  Water  Cora. : 
Sir, — By   a   note  recently „ received   from 
Mr.  Ogden,  one  of  the  assistants  on  the  water 


■  ":■:'■  ••  COK'I'EiN'TS  : 

New- York  wid  Erie  Railroad  ;  Uight  of  Precedence  ; 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  StL'am  ;  A  New  Plan  for  the 

Construction  of  th';  Wood  Work  of  Railroads. ...  p.  65; 
Repgrtof  the  Committee  onthe  Affairs  of  ih"  Saratoga 

and  Schenectady  Railroad,  continued 66 

iieneaea  and  AUegauy  Canal,  contiiiuad 68 

Stocks  of  Great  Hritain ;  Dr.  Church's  Steam  Carriage 

(with  an  engraving) 69:|  •  .    .     i  ,  ■ 

On  the  Microscope,  Sleihod  of  Constructing,  «fcc.  (with      j  survey,  1  regna  to  learn  that  the  arrangement 
ei-gravings).. TO, {of  his  name,  secomlin  order,  in  the  roll  of  the  i 

Animal  Mecltanica,  continued  (with  engravings) :  Agri-       1 1        ^  .  .... 

culture,  ifctt 72!  Iparty  annexed  to  my  report,  is  considered  by 

Foreign  Intelligence. 73j  him  as  reflecting  invidiously  upon   his  profes 

Literary  Notices 7V  °  ■'     ^  '^ 

Summary jVi, 76 

Po'iry .'..; :...  78 

Adv«rti8ement8,  &c 7y 

Almanac  for  tha  Year  1834,  with  a  statement  oft 
clip«:4fi,  and  an  engraving,  (te 

AMEKICVN  RAILRO.VU  JOt'KNAL,&c. 


No.  40  Eldridge  street,  where  those  interested 
in  such  matters  are  respectfully  invited  to 
call  and  satisfy  themselves. 


NEVV-YORK,  FEBRUARY  8.  \^ 


j     The  following   is    the  plan   of  Mr.  E.  John. 
jSON  for  constructing  railroads,  referred   to  in 
jOur  last.     It  is  a  i>lan  upon  which  we  should 
I  like  to  have   the  opinion  of  e.xperienced  engi- 
neers. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  also  oblige  us  by  commu- 
sional  stiinding  and  character ;  and  as  n'othingli^'^^^^'^S  ^^'e  probable  expense  of  such  a  railroad 
was  further  from  my  purpose  than  to  make  any!  '"  *»a>nary  situatioii8. 
hoEl  '^'  •"^'l'''^"""  °*"  ^^"**  ^'"^'  I  cheerfully  accord  to|!»J  A'etr  Plan  for  the  Construction  of  the  Weed 
jjO  |his  wisljes  in  submitting  the  following  expla-,       Work  of  Railroads.      By  Elishi  Jou.n'ck 

l;"^''/*""^.  A  ,  X,      r,  •  ,  u  !      T"  '^'*^  ^'^^'  °^  ^^"^  American    Railrcad 

I     Mr.  U^den  and  Mr.   Cartwright   were  theji     Journal,  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Imrrcve- 

Iheads    of   two    co-ordinate  branches    of    the  |      raents. 

■  service  ;  the /or;/icr  having  charge  of  the  level.  I  Sn.      Hot-.'^IT  :^.^...j.,^    i  »       r     - 

=-;|hngopeiations.  and  the  Za«er  that  of  the  travrse  i  .      ^'«'-"a^»'^S:  introduced   a  new  p  ar  fcr 
New.Yobk  and  Erie  Railroad.— This  ira-|Worl4-'    but  as  both  performed  their  duties  in!i^"^*^°'^s^'""='iO"  ol  the  wood  work  of  raurcads, 
portant  public  improvement  seems  to  attract  ;'™'"*'^''*"^  r<;lation  to  myse!fLj»«'tlie  head  oiii  which  is  ado?tei  by  the  directors  cf  the  Dufa- 
looo  .»»     .:         .  .1-  .    c  J  ^"®  party,  they  acted  without  any  particularhlo  and  Black  Rj'-k  Railroad  Comnarv  I  m.-IcK 

less  attention  at  this  moment  of  pressure  and  ^r^i^.f^^,^  „,.  r;s|M>ns.bility    or    subordination  i through  vour  v.l'-,.We  In!l,l  ^       v      ^ 

deapondency.  than  it  merits.     The  great  ques- ViM  rctpect  to  each  other  j| trough  jour  \aljable  Journal,  to  gir:  ::  br:ei 

tion  now  seems'W'be  how   to  pay  old,  rather  !     In  drawing  up  the  roll  referred  to,  the  namei|*^"^'^"P''°"  of  the  same,  in  answer  tc  liqtiirlcs 
thantocontract  new,  liabilities  ;  and  so  it  should  "<"  *^'"-  ^'irtwright  was  placed   first,  in  con-' iti^at  have  been  made.  _^^ 

be  :   yet  such  a  measure  as   that  of  opening  ^  ^'deration  of  h.«  age  and  general  respectabihty;' 

J  J  ,.  .  °       O'   character,  without  intending  to  imply,  bv 

mored.rect.  easy,  and  expeditious  communica.  .-my  means,  that  he  was  the  oficial  superior  o'.i 
tion    between  this   city  and    the    great    west,  iMr.  Ogdcn.      In  fact,  the  duties  of  the  lattcr,\\ 
should  not,  for  a   moment,  be    lost  s'ght  of.  according  to  th«  routine  ff  the  service,  neces-1 
Every  preliminary  measure  for  immediate  ac-l  '"*'^''y  preceded  those  of  the  former,  and  in 
»;_„  "L f        .1,  r  1.  11         •      point  ot  professional  responsibility,  were    se- 

ll on.  when   the  sun   of  prosperity  shall  again :^„„,i  only  u,  those  of  the  principal  engineer, 
arise,  should  be  adopted,  and  every  man  who  has  j  Pre8um:r»g  that  ihess  explanations  will  remove 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  either  the  country  a»y  unfavorable  impress.ons   of  the  kind  al- 
at  large,  that  through  which  tha  road  is  to  pass,  ''"'^*^  ^'  ^  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 

or  of  this  city,  should  be  ready  to  aid  in  its  ac-li'^'*"'  *ru-Vi'    ■  P\^'  ^o>oi'*««. 

.„.„,-, „  ,      ,  V    .  r'e       J        ,.  i  Chief  Engineer  on  the  late  V\  at  irSurvey 

eoinphshmeut.     We  have  olten  referred  to  this  ^ 

contemplated  railroad,  as  a  iuea.sure  in  which! 

the  state,  as  a  state,  ought  to  take  an  interest 


It  would  b«  to  the  southern  what  the  canals  j 
are  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state;  and  by 
wAom  loere  tAo5e  constructed  ?    Were  they  not! 
built  by  the  state  T    If  they  were,  why  should; 
the  state  hesitate  to  confer  equal  benefits  on  I 
othir  parts   of  the  state,  where  the  public   at\ 
large  would  be  equally  benefitted!  The  people! 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  equally  en.j 
t;tle<2  with  those  of  the  northern  part,  to  pub- 
lic improvements,  if  those  improvements  will 
contribute  equally  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  and  therefore  the  legislature  can- 
not, in  justice,  withhold  the  aid  of  the  state 
froB  this  important  improvement- 


Economy  in  the  Use  of  Steam.  [Communicated 
for  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  and  ,\d- 
vocatfe  of  Inieraal  Improvements.] 
It  has  been  for  several  years  past,  to  the 
writer,  an  important  object,  and  a  favorite 
stuiy,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  saving  in  the  use 
of  steam  ;  and  after  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  he  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, and  believes  he  can  demonstrate  clear- 
ly to  every  rational  mind, by  actual  experiment, 
a  saving  of  nearly  one-half,  by  the  use  of  double 
cylinder  engines.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  fac% 
he  has  fitted  up  a  small  model,  so  arranered  asl 
to  give  every  possible  chance  to  test  fairly  the 
:orrectness  of  his  theory.  The  machine  above 
mentioned  is  constantly  in  operation  at  Wm. 
T.  James'  foundry  and  steam  engine  factory, 


Place  longitudinal  sills,  a  a,  of  round  timber 
one  foot  in  diameter,  hew>d  oa  one  side,  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  grade  ;  cover  the  read 
bed  with  plank,  6,  two  and  one-half  inches  ia 
thickness,  and  seven  feet  long,  resting  uj-on 
the  grade  and  sills  ;  over  the  sills  place  two 
by  four  inch  scantling,  c  c,  on  which  are  plaxd 
the  iron  plates  i  all  of  which  parts  are  seci:rcd 
by  eight-inch  spikes,  termicating  in  the  sills. 

The  plan  is  proposed  for  new  districts  cf 
country,  where  the  location  of  the  line  of  read 
is  through  low  table  lands,  or  the  rich  farmin? 
lands  of  secondary  formation,  which  are  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  or  light  sand  soils  ;  all  of 
which  would  require  expensive  preparoticas 
of  the  grade  by  rubble  or  gravel  blind  drains, 
SiC,  tn  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  timber 
work. 

In  the  usual  form  of  timber  constructions,  it 
has  a  superficial  bearing  of  twenty-nine  feet 
upon  the  grade,  to  the  rod.  In  the  above  fcrm, 
there  is  one  hundred  fifteen  and  one-half  feet 
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of  bearing  per  rod,  increasing  the   strrngfli  ot 


road   in  proportion  to  its   bearing,  on  uuprc 
pared  grades,  and  ample  strength  for  locomo- 
tive power  with  heavy  trains,  on  alluvial  soils. 
The  expense  of  matrtials  is  about  the  same 

in  either  plan,  where  suitable  timber  foi  raib 

„„„  1  „     ..   •      I    •     .u       •   •    •.       i-  .1      I-       ,1-  s»ze,  quality,  and  quantity  of  timber,  in  differ- 
ean  be  obtained   in  the  vicinity  ot   the  line  f'i  il  .,,    i'  „„■    .■  ;  i  •^         ,   ■       ',  .- 

'  ent  descriptions  ol   grade,  and  in    the  use  ot 


ina<|f! ;  the  time  required  is  the  time  necessary 


■* 


to  drive  the  spike. 

ill  adopting  the  afores-aid  principle  of  trans- 
terring  the  strength  of  rail  to  the  sill,  and  ob 
taining  strength  of  grade  by  increasing  the  su 
perticiai  feet  of  bearing,  will  admit  of  many  va 
nations  from  the  above  described  form,  in  the 


road. 


The   -improvement    proposed    consists     in 


red  cedar,  witli  many  other  particulars  not  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  communication. 


saving  the   ex-pense   of  a   prepared   grndt*  and'j      i'he  experiment  that  has  been  made    in  the 

horse  path,  varying    in  cost   from  one  ;u  two;i 

thousand  dollars  per  mile;   also,  a  saving  of 

the  item   of  suitable  rails,  when  lliey    have  to 

be  obtained  at  great  expense  of  traij-ii,.ri;uiii:i, 

as   -vvibU  as    the  meciianical   work    eonae<'ted 

with  them. 


The  plan  i)roposes  other  advaiitngos,  viz. : 
the  admission  of  the   use  of  su.-h  timber  as  is 
most   convenient    to  obtain   near    tiie  line   of 
road  ;   a  material  saving  of  expense  in  passing 
water-courses,  bridges;  and  the  construction 
of  turnouts  and  crossings  by  a  conlimious  floor, 
which  forms  a  roof  to  the  grade  ;   vvhfii  by  use 
and  the  etTect  of  rains,  the  joints  of  the  timber 
are  tilled   Avith  earth,   the  water  pissing  offi 
through  triangular  apertures  /\,  at  tlie  iiiocting 
at  the  ends  of  tJie  supports  to  tJic  iron;  i^rcater 
security  from    the  effect    of  frost,    by    reason 
of  the  form  of  construction  and  a  dry  grade; 
the  spike  that  secures  the  irjn,  secures  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  timber  work  ;    a  dry  horse- 
path, which  is  proposed  to  be  protected  by  the 
use  of  a  thin  coating  of  sand   over  the  floor — 
■-this  will  protect  the  timber  from  the  eifocts  ofi 
the  sun,  and  preserve  a   more   uniform    in.)is-! 
ture,  aiding  the  preservation  of  the  limlKT.        j 
In  reference  to  objections  that  maybe  urged' 
against  proposed  improvements,  ii  is. not  prac-' 
ticable  to    answer   them   fully,  except   by   tht 


e  !u  t^vo^i  **'"*!''*'""*"  "'  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  the 
iiutlalo  mad,  h^;^.'  been  favorable  in  the  re- 
sults; and  in  the  experiments  of  loaded  cars 
on  the  track,  a  favorable  etlect  was  noticed  by 
reason  of  the  continued  bearing  and  direct  con- 
ueciion  with  the  grade,  partitrularly  on  a  part  of 
the  grade  that  was  loose  clean  sand,  which,  from 
its  t'ontined  position,  had  the  apparent  effect  of 
a  stone  foundation:  the  grade  receivino^jlU.  of 
tlie  action  of  a  moving  heavy  hotly.        ^ 

If  these  remarks  should  contribute  to  useful 
inquiry,  and  an  improvement  made  in  the  form 
of  construction,  adapted  to  tillage  and  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  where  capital  bears  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  present  limited 
business  of  diflferent  sections  ii<»l  warranting 
expensive  constructions,  would  iic  all  that  could 
bo  expected  from  these  imperfect  remarks. 

Ei.isHA  JoHNSo.-,,  Civil  Engineer. 
Rochester,  Jan.  '24,  ISM. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Saratoga  and  Sihenectady  Railroad.  Pre. 
senteil  Ath  December,  IB^J'i. 

[Continued  from  pUge  51.] 
There  being  ao  farther  occasion  for  an  en- 
gineer of  t!ie  Road,  the  services  of  the  person 
heretofore  tilling  that  office  have  been  dispens- 
ed with ;  a  saving  of  the  salary  of  $1500  per 
annum  is  thereby  effected.  It  is  believed  that, 
by  establishing  a  carpenter's  and  blacksmithV 
shop  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  line  of  road, 
and  eiiiploying  a  skilful  workman  in  each  de- 
parlaient,  by  the  year,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  attend  to  all  the  repairs  of  the  Company's- 


wa^')ns.  the  laying  of  timbere  on  the  Road 
test  of  experiment.  In  the  construction  and, ishoeing  horses,  &c.,  a  great  saving  will  result 
use  of  such  a  form  of  road,  it  is  suggested ijto  the  Company,  and  facilitate  the  operations 
that  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  repair  an  im-'iof  the  Road.  Heretofore  the  work  has  been  done 
perfect  embankment,  which  is  remedied  by  thcijat  different  places,  and  the  highest  prices  uni- 
ease  which  the  wood  work  may  be  taken  upllbrmly  paid.  The  Committee  are  strongly  im- 
and    put  down  again,  or  by   having    movablej  pressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  such  an 


plank  at  every  three  or  five  feet,  to  bo  drawn 
out    from    between  the   spik'-  or  every   other 


irraugement,  and  thereby  securing  the  advan 
tages  of  having  at  all  times  the  necessary  hand? 


plank  moveable,  if  screwed  six  iia-Iifs  iii  width. .iro  conduct  tlie  business  of  the  Road 

The  wear  of  the  plank  and  the  ell'ct  tinonj  The  Committee,  after  having  very  carefully 
the  horse  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  are'i.?xamined  into  the  relative  expense  and  advan- 
proper  questions  of  inquiry.  In  an-^v.-  -r.  I'lf  itagfs  of  steam  and  horse  power,  arc  fully  con- 
wear  of  the  plank  :  by  comparisons  made  \viili-'jvin.-ed  that  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  both 
out  protection,  as  proposed,  it  is  sitisu-iorily    as  it  regards  economy  and  usefulness 


ascertained  that  the  wear  will  be  les«  than  the 
decay  for  the  amount  of  horse  powor  required 
on  railroads,  if  locomotive  p:iwer  is  not  u-^cd. 
The  efl'ect  upon  the  hors;*  is  belicwJ  to  b.- 
more  favorable  than  upo'i  a  fompaci  gravel 
road  in  dry  weath-'r  or  froz.M  earth,  i.i-,  or 
stony  roads,  if  not  relieved  by  the  sand  cover- 
ing. 

A  question  may  arise,  of  rompar.itive  etTert 
upon  the  decay  of  the  timber.  In  the  common 
form,  parts  of  the  work,  t\\c\\  as  the  tenant';  of 
the  cross  timber  or  sleepers,  are  believed  to  Vie 
in  the  most  exposed  sitnutioii  thty  can  be 
placed;  when  in  the  proposed  lor m,  by  a  con- 
tinuous bearing  upon  flie  gr\de,  the  timber 
ran  be  used  in  an  advanced  ..tatf  of  decay. 

The  simple  form  of  constru -lion  rf^moves  a 
prominent  cause  of  expense  in  the  details  of 
the  management  of  laborers  and  iic^hanics 
necessary  ia  completing  the  sevt»ial  parts  in 
the  common  form  of  construction  :  if  connect- 
ed with  the  contracts  for  grading,  the  sills  are 
put  into  the  grade  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 
Twelve  days,  with  one  superintendant,  one 
mechanic,  and  six  laborers,  will  complete  a 
mile  of  road,  with  the  materials  delirerH  on  the 
line,  tested    by    experiments    that   have  been 


The  engine  now  owned  ly  the  Company  wa.e 
onstructed  by  Messrs.  George  Stephenson  &. 
Co.,  of  Newcastle,  England,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Road  on  the  id  July  last.  Its  per- 
formaice  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The 
Committee,  viewing  the  importance  of  procu-^ 
ring  another  locomotive  engine,  and  that  any 
longer  delay  would  be  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  have  already  ordered 
one  from-England,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  John  Hampson,  the  Com- 
pany's ongineer  of  the  locomotive,  who  em- 
barked lor  Liverpool  on  the  1st  instant,  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  various  improvements  in 
this  branch  of  business.  He  will  suggest  tt 
the  manufacturers  some  slight  alterations  iVoin 
the  one  already  in  use  ;  submitting  it,  however, 
to  the  better  judgment  of  Messrs.  S.  8t  Co.  tc 
adopt  such  suggestion  or  not,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

The  expediency  of  laying  down  turn-outs, 
each  about  100  feet  in  length,  was  a  subject  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  di- 
rected. From  estimates  made,  it  appears  that 
|a  turn-out  of  150  feet  will  cost  about  $80,  as 
the  materiftU  are  already  at  hand.  After  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  Road,  the 


i 


Committee  have  come  to  the  coudusiou  that  it 
jwill  be  expedieut,  in  addition  to  those  already 
jlaid,  to  establish  them  at  the  following  pointe, 
I  viz. 

I     1st.  At  a  distance  of  about  ?i  miles  south  of 
Saratoga  Sjirings. 

2d.  Two  miles  south  of  Ballston  Spa. 

3d.  At  some  convenient  point  between  Sehe- 
nectady  and  what  is  termed  the  "  Half-way 
House." 

Independent  of  the  convenience  those  would 
aflord  to  cars  coming  in  opposite  direttions, 
they  would  also  be  found  useful  as  stations  for 
loading  and  unloading  freight  cars,  either  with 
matemls  for  the  use  of  the  Road,  or  merchan- 
dize, wool,  Stc.  to  and  from  the  adjacent  neigh- 
bo  hood.  ^ 

Although  it  is  believed  that  the  Company 
are  ftfrnished  with  sufficient  horse  and  steam 
power  to  extend  their  freight  business  to  the 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  already  nien- 
taoned  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  yet  as  the 
present  number  ot  wagons  can  only  conveni- 
ently transport  from  10  to  1 2,000  tons,  they 
would  suggest  the  expediency  of  adding  12 
more ;  making,  in  the  aggregate,  30  wagons. 
As  respects  the  pas.senger  cars,  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  number  will  be  sufficient, 
making  due  alloAvance  for  the  anticipated  in- 
crease of  travel  the  next  season. 

The  business  of  the  Road  has  yielded,  from 
the  opening  up  to  this  date,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  Appendix,  the  gross  amount  of  $42,666  79. 
The  expenses  in  conducting  its  operations  du- 
ring the  same  period,  have  amounted  to  $16,- 
;»90  92 ;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $25,675  89 :  to 
which  is  to  be  added  tne  sum  of  $811  50  pre- 
mium on  the  sale  of  stock  made  last  April,  ma- 
king the  sum  of  $26,487  .S7.  From  this  amount, 
the  sum  of  $14,250  was  paid  last  September, 
being  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  to  stockhold- 
ers, for  the  first  regular  dividend  declared  in 
Auffust,  leaving  at  this  time  a  clear  profit  of 
$12,237  37  ;  to  which  may  be  added  $2,200,  a 
moderate  estimate  for  net  proceeds  for  Decem- 
ber and  January  :  there  will  then  be  applicable 
for  the  next  semi-annual  dividend  in  F  ebruary, 
the  sum  of  $14,437  37. 

The  Committee,  taking  into  view  the  in- 
crea.se  of  business,  and  the  ample  means  of  the 
Company  to  carry  into  efTect  the  arrangements 
recently  completed  for  next  season,  and  also 
the  improvements  in  various  branches  ot  the 
administration  of  its  afTairs,  together  with  the 
impulse  given  to  the  village  jof  Saratoga,  evin- 
•ed  by  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  farther 
iccommodation  of  visiters,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  gross  income  to  be  derived  from  passen- 
gers may  be  estimated,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
It  $50,000,  and  the  freight  at  $15,000;  from 
whicn  deduct,  for  ordinary  expenses,  $6,000, 
and  $3,000  for  repairs,  together  19,000,  will 
leave  the  net  proceeds  of  $46,000. 

In  making  this  calculation,  it  is  confidently 
believed  the  resources  of  the  Company  are  not 
•xagfferated  ;  and  a  general  calamity  only,  by 
which  all  public  incorporations  of  this  nature 
must  suffer,  can  curtail  the  receipts.  It  may 
be  farther  remarked,  that  the  past  season  was 
unpropitious,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  the 
summer;  and  the  great  number  of  visiters  to 
the  Springs  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
safety,  facility,  and  expedition,  aflorded  by  the 
railroads. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  passengers  that 
have  travelled  over  the  Road,  since  the  opening 
jf  the  same  to  the  30th  November,  1833,  amount 
to  53,018;  but  the  Committee  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  have  pass- 
ed to  and  from  the  several  points  on  the  Road, 
nor  have  they  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
number  that  have  gone  for  the  purpose  of  vi- 
siting the  Springs  from  the  business  travel. 

As  the  Committee  have  adopted  a  system  of 
collection,  with  regular  checks  from  one  point 
to  another,  they  will  be  able  hereafter  to  satisfy 
stockholders  in  this  particular.  They  are, 
however,  fully  convinced,  that  the  receipts  for 
the  business  travel,  with   the  ceceipts  from 
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frciffbt,  will  secure  to  stockholders,  without 
c»lculatiug  on  the  sumnier  travel  to  the 
Springs,  a  fair  income  for  their  investment. 
Although  public  notices  of  the  permanent  ope- 
rations of  the  Road  were  only  given  in  the 
North  and  West  late  in  October  last,  the  in- 
crease of  business  travel  has  been  great.  By 
the  comparative  view  taken  in  the  Appendix 
F,  the  business  carried  on  in  October  and 
November  last  year  and  this  present  year,  in 
which  months  there  is  no  pleasure  travelling, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  Kturns  of  October,  last 
year,  that  $839  96  were  received  ;  in  the  month 
of  November,  $483  44  were  received  :  and  that 
in  October  of  the  present  year  $1,574  89  were 
received;  and  in  November,  $1,704  25.  The 
present  month  of  December  promises  yet  bet- 
ter results.  The  Committee,  therefore,  in  ad- 
vancing their  opinions  of  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Company,  have  founded  their  calcula 
tions  upon  positive  data.  This  improved  state 
of  things  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  recent  arrangements,  and  the  regular 
system  introduced  for  conducting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  road,  and  proper  publicity  having 
been  given  to  such  arrangements 

The  Committee,  after  examining  the  several 
statements  exhibited  by  agents,  for  construe 
tion  of  the  Road,  have  found  that,  according 
thereto,  it  appears  that  $297,237  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  that  a  farther  expenditure  is  re 
?[uired  of  $1 1,8-20,  making  a  total  of  $309,057  ; 
rom  which  is  to  be  deduced  $6,511  27,  for 
property  the  Company  have  on  hand,  at  present 
useless,  and  which  has  been  already  paid  for ; 
leaving  the  sum  ol  $17,515  73  more  than  the 
present  capital. 

^No  part  of  this  amount,  which,  in  the  opinion 
ot  your  Committee,  is  required  to  place  the 
Company  in  the  attitude  of  carrying  the  gene- 
ral operations  of  the  Road  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
will  be  wanted  until  the  ensuing  spring  and 
summer.  To  provide  for  this  sum,  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary,  the  Committee  suggesr 
two  modes :  one,  the  increase  of  capital  to  the 
extent  already  authorized  and  provided  fr^  -b\ 
the  charter :  in  this  case,  the  Committee  re- 
commend to  distribute  the  same  among  the 
stockholders,  in  the  ratio  of  the  stock  they  re- 
present. The  other  mode  is,  to  resort  to  a 
temporary  loan.  The  latter  mode,  with  defe- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  recora- 
meaded  by  your  Committee  ;  as  a  loan  for  this 
small  sura  could  be  easily  obtained  on  the  most 
favorable  terms-,  payable  by  instalments  out  of 
the  abundant  means  of  the  Company. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  briefly 
remark,  that  during  the  progress  of  their  in- 
vestigation, they  have  acted  under  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
thiem.  If  they  have  succeeded  in  placing  the 
affpiirs  of  the  Company  in  their  true  licht,  and 
eontributed  in  any  decree  to  secure  tne  inte- 
rests of  stockholders,  they  will  feel  a  rich  and 
ample  reward. 

HcKRT  H.  Lawrence,    Jo^  New  York. 
JoHK  TowNSEND,  of  Albany. 
New- York,  December  4th,  18-23. 

Total  amount  of  moneys  expended  in  the 
eooilttuctipn  of  the  road,  purchase  of  lands, 
loeomptive  engine,  cars,  waggons,  horse?,  and 
all  tbe  various  items  of  property  belonging  to 
the  Company,  appears  by  the  abstracts  furnish- 


Kour  turn-outs  to  be  con- 
structed on  several  points 
of  the  road,  the  materials 
being  on  hand,  will  not 
cost  above  $80  each     .     i     320  00 

Two  shops  for  black-„  ^ 
smith's  and  carpenter's  " 
work         .         ...        1,000  00 


•d  to  the  Committee  to  be      .    ,     $297,237  00 

The  amount  of  unset-  ' 

tied  claims  against  the 
Company,  (which  are  yet 
to  be  substantiated  before 
they  are  paid,)  is  estimated  ' 

not  to  exceed      .  $2,000  00 

Cost  of   an    additional 
locitmotive  ensfine,      .        5,500  00 

t'3^,weWe  additional  wag- 
goos,  to  extend  the  trans- 
pofMtioa  of  merchandize,     '  '       ^ 
prdduce,  8cc.        .  3,000  00 


-11,920  00 


".^ 


Capital 


The  Company  have  the 
following  property  to  dis- 

[lose  of,  which  is  now  use- 
ess,  viz.  mansion  house 
and  lot  at  Ballbton  Spa, 
taken  to  avoid  paying  hea- 
vy^amages,  which  cost 
th^ompany  $3400 

5,000  stone  blocks,  and 
1,000  cubic  yards  rubble 
stone ',  estimated 

House  and  Furniture  at 
the  junction  of  Mohawk 
Railroad,  which  cost  the 
Company  $1,250 

Drawback  to  be  receiv- 
ed from  U.  States  for  Rail- 
road iron     . 

^*Due  to  the  Company  for 

iron    plates   and   Railroad 

iron         .         .         .         .         246 

^A  quantity  of  pine  wood     250 


309,057 
285,000 


00 
00 


24,057  00 


2,700  00 


2,250  00 


"350  00 


344  88 


39'. 
00 


6,541  27 


Amount  that  will  be  le- 
quired  above  the  present 
capital  of  $285,000  to  place 
the  establishment  on  the 
footing  recommended  by 
the  Committee,       >        . 


$17,515  73 


ESTIMATE      FOR 


KEEPING     THE    ROAD    IN    ORDER, 
FER    ANNUM. 

laborers,  at  $25 


per 


Six    steady 
month,       .... 

Barrows,  spades,  picks,  &.c. 

Two  horses,  with  rubble  wagon 
to  convey  stone,  slate,  earth,  &.c. 

One  man  to  drive  wagon,     . 

Timber  and  iron  to  repair  rails. 


$1,800 
50 

200 

300 

.     650 


00 
00 

00 
00 
00 


$3,000  00 


Saratoga  Springs,  Oct.  29,  1833. 

The  subscriber,  at  the  request  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road Company,  has  eximiued  the  mason  work 
OR  the  whole  line  of  Road.     The  following  is 
the  result  of  his  obser%ations  : 

The  walls  at  Schenectady  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  may  stand  for  several  years,  with 
the  exception  ol  about  thirty  feet,  between  the 
second  and  third  street  bridges,  from  Railroad 
office,  which  stands  in  need  of  some  repairs 
the  cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  : 

The  culvert  at  Saunders's 'Flats,  now  re- 
building, caQ  be  completed  in  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  from  the  plan  on  which  it  is  now  con- 
structing, it  will  be  a  permanent  and  substan- 
tial work.  The  temporary  support  of  the  Road 
at  that  place  will  answer  the  Company  for  the 
transportation  of  passeneers  and  freight,  du- 
ring the  construction  of  the  culvert,  ana  longer 
if  it  were  necessary. 

The  mason  work  at  the  Kayaderosseras 
bridge  is  executed  in  a  good  and  substantia] 
manner,  and  the  bridge  itself  is  well  braced, 
and  abundantly  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  road. 

All  the  other  culverts  and  drains  on  the  line 
of  Road  appear  to  have  been  well  built,  and 
are  now  in  good  order  and  condition. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  Vandbnburoh. 
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RecapifuUUion. 

Number  of  Passengrrs  that  travelled 
on  the  Road  from  12tli  July  up  to 
31»t  December,  1832 

Do.  do.  from  Ist  January  up  to  30th 
November,  1633, 


Total, 
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<X> 


10)22 
42096 
59018 


Amount  received  for  paesengera  in 

1832,  from  12th  July  up  to  «l«t 
December,       «7539  74 

Do.  do.  in  ltj33,  from  lat  January 
up  to  30tli  Deeember,    .... 

Do.  do.  for  freight,  ...... 

Amount  due  to  the  Comt>any,  for 
freight  prrvioua  to  the  lat  Novem- 
ber, to  M  collect«d,  ..... 

Amount  to'^  received  from  U  S., 
for  carrying  the  mail  m  18S3,  due 
1st  January  next,      ..... 

Gains  on  the  sales  of  Stock  in  April, 

1833,  ...    


31206  13 
3013  92 


350  00 


525  00 


811  50 


S43478  20 
Total  expenditures  for  conducting 

the  operations  of  tUc  R|b^  .  .     .  $16990  92 

Net  profits 26487  37 

Paid  to  the  Stockholders  in  Septem- 

ber,  1883,  the  first  regular  divi. 

dend,  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  -    14250  00 

Balance •    •    12237  87 

Estimate  of  net  profiu  (chiefly  from 
freight)  in  December  and  January,      2200  00 

There  will  be  on  the  1st  February, 


■  -T^ . 
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AlWKKICAIN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


towards  the  second  regular  srmi-  Ijwelbiind  no  rock  in  the  ravine  formed  by  the 

ajinuiil  dividend,  -  .  .  .  .  .S114'J7  37  iLiltle  Clialauque,  which  winds  round  tin*  foot 
Note.—Uy  looking  at  the  abovf  dairs,  it  wiil'  •''"''•''»  «■'**&♦*•  ^"^  which  within  two  miles  is  at 
be  perceived  that  the  receipiis  of  the  Company  "M'^,^}  '""  *>u"timl  feet  below  our  level, 
for  the  months  ol  July,  August,  September,  0<-.,i  ''''"-^  ""oute  must  be  t»upplied  with  water  from 
tober,  Xoveiuber,  and  Decembe>^  l!33'J,  ex-!,^''*'  Chatauque  lake,  which  I  think  will  be  ade- 
ceed  the  disl-u.>=ements  by  8:^550  16,  and  rhal  fl"""  •  '  g"Hgod  itn  outlet  on  the  3d  of  October 
the  receipts  of  the  Road  for  llie  months  of  J;m:  '"»^vd"''">ga  very  severe  drought,  and  it  then 
uary,  February,  and  March,  oi  this  pn  sent  y<J«r,i'"''>,>'«)"''l  ^-*i>f>  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  minute, 
fell  short  of  tl'je  disbursements  for  that  period,  K'*timate  of  expenses, 
by  89.}::^  57,  so  that  deducting  it.is  las^t  am<.nni;i     7^  mdes  at  $4000,  including  con 


from  the  profits  on   the  31.st  D*"<(  niber,    lS;i^.i!'*"g;<'"c»'*<. 

those  protits  are  reduced  at  the  end  of  Mi-reh,  i  ,_'-f-»   '"ilfs  deep  cutting,  at  ^114 


1533,   to   S1617  Sy,  or  about  half  of  one    per.j^--. 

rent,  on  the  capital ;  so  that  all  tlie  profits  of  thCi}         _;_ 

Roail,  With  the  exception  of  tliis  51dl7  59.  have!  "^  ^'''^  P^r  foot, 

been  made  Since  l&t  April,  of  the  i>rcsent  year, 

INW. 


7<J4  feet  lockage,  (timber  locks,) 


830,000  GO 
314,385  00 
54,300  00 


$39d,685  00 
\  Second  Route  from    Lake   Krie  to  Allegany, 


through  the  Valley  of  the  Conawango. 
I  coninieuced  taking  levels  at  the  head  o^he 
'first  rapid  on  the  Chatauque*  outlet,  neai^ie 
II  village  of  Jamestown,  and  proceeded  down  its 
i  valley  to  Warren  on  the  Allegany  river.  This 
['outlet  is  remarkably  serpentine,  ||ut  as  the  flats 
I'are  wide,  the  canal  will  not  require  to  follow  its 


THE  GENESEE  AND  ALLEGANV  CANAL. 

[Coniinued  from  ivx^e  53.] 
To    th2    Hiiorable    Caail  C innissioners  of, 

the  Slate  of  .Ve«;.  York. 
Ge.ntLKme.n —  ".' 

Agreeiilily  to  a  request  couimunicalod  to  me 
by  lue    Hfu.   Wilham  C.    Uonck,    1    have  e.\. 

aniiiied  three  of  the  canal  routes  auihor.Zr'd  toi. ..;.., I, „„.    ■  ...  .  •    •-  ^        u     j 

,  ,  „.    J  I  ,     .      .  ^e  .' ^  I    ,    r  .  e  .1    i' *^ '"dings,  but  may  be  carried  across  froui  bend 

be  surveyed  by  an  act  ot  tiie   e;;  stature  ol  the  i.^  k„  .  i  i  »  j        .u  •   •     j 

•'.   ,_..•      ,  .       /-\       7  >)       <       ,  ,,^<'  of^'id,  as  designated  on  the  sr.iiiomed  map. 

Winter  oi    lr.io,   to   w.t:    One  Irom    i't'iil.uid,  !     'ri,„  ,i.  ,„„      °  n     .    ,,•'.■  '^    r 

>•,,    .  ...II       I     •■  .1     r^i  I      •  ho  distance,  as  we  coUectid  It  from  maps  of 

Chatauque  eoanty,   to  the  heml  o.    tl.e  C  .aiau-|!^^.^^^,  .^.^vcvs,  is  about  twe.Uy-four  miles,  and 
que  IdKe  ;    one    irom   Lake   tne  to  Alleg.iuv  •  -  ' 

r.ver,    throu^jh    the    v.tiley  of  th^  Conawitngo  ; 
one  irom  bcoitsvdie,  by  liic  way  of  L  ^  "  y,  to 
the  •dpiii'r  fii/«  of  tiie  uenesev:  r.ver;  an  i  a  ^■o; 
a  part  of  tiie  route  from  Roehpst.r  lo  Al.  gaiiyi 
at  Oi^-a  I,  tlir.iiigh  the  valley  oiG.^ne-  -e  Viver.  i 
Tueae  1  shall  la.ce  up  m  the  orJuf  ia  wh.ch  they 
are  mentom  J. 


I  the  whole  descent  is  on"  liundred  and  thirty- 
it  wo  feet.  >Ve  found  no  obstructions  in  this 
i'oute,  with  the  e.xceptiuii  of  about  three.fourths 
of  a  iiiile  of  Sleep  bulks  ;  but  as  these  are  not 
ligh  or  rocky,  a:id  the  soil  an  easy  loam,  we 
l.d  not  consider  them  formidable. 
A'.vout  four  and  a  half  miles*of  this  distance, 
,,,,..  n  .1  »  .  .1  I  1  f /""(  I  from  the  heads  oC  the  first  rap  ds,  where  we 
1.  Rou  .  tro.u  Portland  to  he  head  ofC  jn-  l,.,„„„,„,.,  ^  ,,,king  levels,  must  pnnc.pallv  he 
tauque-laliP.  1  an-ive.l  at  Port.anJ  on  !..  JO.h  ,;  j  ^^  j,,^  waters  of  the  outlet,  taken  directly 
ol  septe.nber.  i  lie  harbor  here  i.s  oi  cun^>-\:^^^'tu,^  p„i„t.  below  which  the  Cassadaga 
derable  importanco,  as  . Ms  bocoawng  a  pr  .uh  ^.^j  ^  .^,^^.,,  ^^,,^.^  ^^^^^^,„^  ^^^^  .^  «urticieut 
pal  latiJ.ii;:  p.aee,  not  oii.y  lor  the  go>..U  wh.ehlij-^j.  .^  ^uiply. 
are  coiisu. ued    in  its  iujmed,ale  iJe;;,iil)or.sijod,jj      By  us  ii'' w 


but 


for  mu<;h  of  t!i;'  merchaiiil  zk  tiiut 


IS 


A.ie^fa 


u 


.ynver.     i' -   eiud:n^ 
luqii-     '.•ounty,j  -  " 


tuq: 


al>iO 

•u  Jo  "o  down  the 
s  tu  lie  1  o:i  ia.if'  Lr.H,  la 

about  six^y  m;les  ai>Ove  Btii.'ilo,  a.iJ  is  tui'iiieJ 
on  tlie  we.-i  by  u  oai  of  i^.tiui  and  ^raViji,  wliicii 
ext:'iid^  into  tht  Iti'io  ai-ou;  eij^Uiy 
u;>on  vvh.eha  piiTail 


ro.ls.  -tnd 

.|,„ h  a  pii>r  ail  sioiT  housf*  are  aire  idy 

ereeieJ.  Froai  I'.i.s  pj.iU,  Wie  b.ii-  turns  ai  an 
{iiigl  •  of  ahjut  muetv  ('.e.;;rees,  and  t;i-<es  an 
easl:;riy  ^.i*.  «:t  o.l  uiuii  :t  iiif'ets  tiia  shore, 
leaviiiij  a  sp:ice  or  enirati-v  oi  a'.'iou:  one  liun- 
dreJ  leet  ai  ^«id^;^,  a  short  d.s'  uicr  e:i-t  of  the 
an;4u!.ir  i>o:nt,  Jid  i^  rrp.-e.seri<iu  iu  tlie  subjoiu-lj 
cd  ra  ip  JUi.i  plait.  I' 

A  p..-:r  Oi"  ;;roper  hei;jht  commMicel  ra  iHi?^ 
open.ag  and  o,;;)osl:e  ih>  oi.ti  0:i  ;;i-  wosr  i«.de  ,; 
nud  e.\'^t-ii.'i;ag   :a  <in  e.isinrly  d.rrtci.ioa  iiiong; 
th;-  bar s.-.veaty-two  rod.**,  tht;i.Cc  tuniir.s;  Jit  JiaJl 
auz  «•  O''  a:iout  eighty  d^i^rees  .irid  riuii.:Ug  to'l 


ood  for  locks,  the  whole  expense 
jiof  constructing  a  canal    down  this   valley,  in- 
thr'se  and  every  contingency,  w.ll  not 
mueu  exceed  three   thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
[  hirs  per  mile,  as  will   be  seen  by  the  following 
';estimate : 

Grulibing  and  clearing  24  miles, 
i  at  8400  j>er  mile,  .  $9,600  00 

I      Excavating   4   feet  deep,  $2,12^1 

per  n.ile,  .  .  .  50,976  (X) 

,1     Lockage  132  feet,   $75  per  foot, 
ijaverage  cost  per  mile  $412.50,  0,900  00 

li     Contingencies  at  .$5i>4  per  mile,      13,53 J  00 


Besides  the  water  which  would  be  here  sup- 
plied  for  the  use  of  this  level  and  the  lockage, 
from  the  summit  at  the  head  of  the  Conawaogo 
to  Cattaraugus  creek,  (say  470  feet,)  we  shall 
be  able  to  command  several  other  considerable 
feeders,  amongst  which  are  Cherry  and  Clenr 
creeks  ;  the  one  furnishing  about  four  hundred 
and  the  other  about  six  liundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute,  even  in  the  driest  times. 

The  route,  so  far  as  I  am  able  lo  judge  from 
actual  observation,  and  from  the  concurrent  in- 
formation of  several  intelligent  persons,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  is  practicable,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  fiivorable.  The  soil  is 
easy,  antf'unencumbered  with  rock:  there  will 
be  no  deep  cutting,  and  but  one  considerable 
[embankment,  which  will  be  at  the  Cassadaga 
outlet. 

We  did  not  run  a  level  so  as  to  ascertain 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the 
stream,  and  could  not  therefore  determine  as 
to  the  cost,  but  presume  it  would  not  vi.ry 
much  from  $15,000,  including  the  culvert. 

The  other  expenses  may  safely  be  put  at 
84,500  per  mile.  .-  ^  ;. 

Distance  30  miles ;  amount  of  ex- 
pense, -  -  $135,000 

Embankment  and  culvert,  -  15,000 


$150,000 
The  face  of  the  country  from  the  summit  at  the 
head  of  the  Conawango  to  Cattaraugus  creek,  is  con. 
siJcrably  cut  up  whh  ravines  ;  but  as  they  generalljr 
run  parallel  with  the  line  which  we  wish  to  pursue, 
(especially  if  the  southern  .summit  be  adopted, 
which  we  also  examined,  and  which  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  two,)  no  very  important  inconvenience 
will  b:  sustained  on  account  of  them,  and  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  choose  our  ground,  in  reference  to  the 
most  direct  and  feasible  route.  The  expense  upon 
this  part  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  lockage,  may  very 
properly  be  compared  with  that  last  above  mentioned, 
except  in  relation  to  the  culvert  and  embaiikmbot  of 
C'jssudnga  creek. 

Disemce  5  miles,  at  $4,510  per  mile,     .     $22,500 
Lockage,  474  feet,  at  $75  per  foot,       .        35,550 


8*<4.012  00 

Oil  ouf  return  from  these  examinations,  we 

coniinenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conaw  ngo, 

where  it  coiuea  into  the  Chatauque  outlet,  and 

run  a  level  up  to  its  source,  making  the  sitm 


che  ip  harbor,  g.ving  an  ^u-a 
and  sixty  seuars  ro^?  of  oi.\  iinJ 


o)  s.x  linadreJj 
a  half  i'^ei  o. 
watpr,  aai^  an  areaoi"  two  th  >i:*  I'ld  Sr-ven  hui:- 
dred  a;id  seveaty-two  .'jquiui^  ro.is  ol  tlirc  wiiJi 
a  haif  iVel  water,  -\fier  i.  cursory  t.\H-.i. nation) 
of  the  country  bntviven  Lrik**  ilr.«  ,ini  Ciiiuau! 
que 

comnie"ncp..'j  taking  !pv«  Is  at  tne  harbor,  and 
proceeded  to  the  list  menlicrieJ  lake.  Tfi'»  dif- 
ference cf  elevatjun  between  th;:  t'vo  is  723.9 
feet,  wh-<-li  is  the  auiounc  of  iocling^'  on  th-s 
route.  Tap  dioUiice  b?t\vei:a  lafi  :wo  points 
in abo'.it  te.Ti  anJ  a  ruvirtei'  ir...«v:,  t.i )  .i.st  sevru 
and  a  half  of  which  are  rcn  . '•.ibly  i'.ivorab'.c  : 
the  suniicf  of  the  gnmnd  h  v  ly  smooth  and 
•lie  so  1  ;•.  1  eH«y  saady '*)'n),  an'i  the 


.  -  ,  ,1    -    ,  J  ,  lint  at   this  place  only  six  feet  higher  than  the 

th..  shore,  wjuld  rna.ce  a  verj-  co.-i  nod.oa.s  an^.    c.iHtauqua  lake.     We  had   been  M  to  believe 

thai,  we  shou'd  find  a  sufficiency  of  water  here 
to  supply  this  level  and  the  locks,  as  far  as 
C.atarHiigus  creek,  and  aUo  down  the  Cona- 
wango as  far  aa  uecesaary :  but  in  this  we 
were  disappointed. 
,.,-.,  .         «  ma  j^iiiuaiM,     T{,p  j,tr,,8,ug  jn  this  quarter,  during  the  dry 

I  judi..d  lli*>  route  to  ae  pntctrn'ile,  and{j^^^,.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-^^^  very  little  water, 

;Hiid  cannot  therefore  be  depended  upon.  We 
ran  a  level  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Cattarau- 
gus, witli  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practica. 
bihty  of  bringing  it  in  as  a  feeder  ;  but  it  was 
loo  iow,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
finding  M'arer  oh  this    summit,    except   by  the 

iway  of  Chatauque  outlet,  which  I  was  satisfied; 

/•-aiild  be  easily  effected,  by  maintaining  the  level; 


grubbaig  u:id   deariag  li^jii?.      i  iie  rp.iri.niiii:>| 

dist.-i.icj;    wii!    b^   a   de.^p   and   exp  nipa'c   ciiti 

thro  i^^'.i .-.  rid;;R.  rising  in  t'if- distance  of  twenty  1 

one  chains  to   fifty-two   feet  abovo  our  level;! 

thence  gra^iunlly  descending  to  the  level  again, j;    *  c'hiuuqu?  Inks, 


iloig  lae  south  side  of  the  ridge  between  Lskr 


Erie  and  the  valley  of  the  Conawango,  iii  a 
wr-sterly  direction,  until  it  terminated  at  the 
poip/w  proposed,  as  delineated  on  the  map. 


,  .  »•  1  was  informed  by  Mr.  William 

n  the  d.stance  of  one  hundred  and   nin>*ty-nine  jPeawick,  aj'^mfor  ihs  Holland  land  company,  contains  by 


cha  ns,  mak  ni;  tin  average  cutting  of  twenty- 
b\x  feet.     The  soil  is  tt  clay.-y  loam,  and  therflj 
are  no  indications  of  rock  even  iii  the  bottoins ; 


yfdeep  wells  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  tlii8,|jwa»f  iu  a  minuta. 


astual  iiurv«^  16,000  acres,  and  u  IS  mii««  in  Isngth.  Th« 
d^plh  in  iu  raiJdlo  will  not  vary  frum  30  to  100  feet.  I 
iaiigod  its  oaildi  on  the  3d  day  of  October  last,  during  a 
sevare  drooght,  aqd  it  then  furnistkeJ  ii9i  cubic  S»»  of 


$58,050 
I  assume  474  feet  of  lockage  at  this  place,  know, 
ing  that  the  whole  amount  is  724  feet,  and  believing, 
from  information,  that  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  Lodi 
is  25:*  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlte  lake.  As  the 
ground  will  be  equally  as  favorable,  or  nearly  so,  and 
niatsrials  for  the  coiibtructiun  of  locks  as  convenient^ 
no  great  difference  of  expense  will  grow  out  of  any 
error  which  may  be  committed  in  this  calculation. 

The  point  at  which  the  Cattaraugus*  can  be  most 
conveniently  crossed,  I  think,  is  at  Ijodi :  and  this 
can  best  be  effected  by  means  of  a  dam.  From  this 
point  we  can  easily  wind  out  of  its  valley,  and  com* 
mind  its  waters,  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  feed 
towards  Buffalo. 

Between  the  summit  at  the  head  of  the  Conawango 
and  Buffalo,  I  did  not  d  ceni  it  expedient  to  take  any 
levels,  as  we  had  already  ascertained  the  heights  of 
the  summits  and  the  amount  of  lockage. 

In  proceeding  from  Lodi  to  Buffalo,  we  pass  down 
upon  the  flats  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  which  are  often 
exteiislve,  &xA  always  wide  enough  for  the  passage 
!of  the  canal  without  any  extra  expense.  In  the  dis- 
{tmce  of  about  six  miles,  we  wind  completely  out  of  its 
valley  on  to  the  bink  of  the  lake,  which  descends 
very  gradually,  and  presents  an  even,  regular  sur. 
face.  This  coatinues  all  the  way  to  Buffalo,  with  the 
exception  of  two  ravines,  one  formed  by  the  Eighteea- 
mile  creek,  the  other  by  Clear  creek,  which  must  b« 
pissed  by  culverts  and  embankments  with  consider. 
able  expense.  This,  however,  will  not  exceed,  in  i»y 
opinion,  $20,01)0  at  each  place.  The  excavation 
simply  on  this  portion  of  the  line  will  not  cost yabove 
$19'J0  per  mile  ;  but  as  there  will  be  more  cflverts, 
bridges  and  embankments,  here  than  on  on/prece. 
ding  portion,  I  think  the  expense,  exclusive  of  lock- 
age  and  the  two  heavy  embankments,  may  be  esti. 
mated  at  $3i)U0  per  mile. 

DIetdnce  30  miles,  at  $5000  per  mile.       $150,000 
Two  culverts  and    embankments,    at 
$2i),(tll0  each,  -  .  40,000 

Lockage  250  feet,  at  $75  per  foot,        .      18,750 
Dam  at  Lodi,  .     •      ..  2.500 


$311,160 


*This  is  a  Large  and  durabl*  stresm,  and  at  all  i 
of  the  year  will  afford  not  Ims  thaa  MOO  cuUo  f»«t  of 

wat«r  IB  a  miniue.  _ 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  I]WrFROVE:fIEXT!?. 
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Tkiri  Route  from  Scottsvillf,  by  the  way  of  Lt  Roy, 
to  the  Upper  Fall*  of  the  Genesee  River. 

In  regard  to  this  route,  it  must  be  observed  that  it 
pursues  the  same  course,  passes  the  same  summit, 
mnd  depends  upon  the  same  strearns  that  the  Genesee 
river  route  does,  until  it  unites  with  the  river.  And 
as  this  summit  and  these  streams  were  examined  by 
Mr.  Gaddes  last  summer,  I  did  not  extend  my  ex- 
aminations further  up  than  Raymond's  mill  dam,  i 
little  above  the  mouth  of  Black  creek,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Belfast,  Allegany  county. 

From  this  point  it  was  proposed  by  the  advocatee 
of  the  route  to  begin  to  wind  out  of  tht  valley  of  th 
Genesee  river,  maintaining  the  same  level  abng  itf 
banks,  so  as  to  use  its  waters  for  the  canil,  and  iiaally 
to  gain  such  an  elevation  as  to  cross  over  ne  summ  i 
Bt  the  head  of  Allen's  creek,  thence  to  run  down  the 
valley  of  this  creek  to  the  river  again,  and  so  to  tht 
Erie  canal  at  Rochester. 

I  was  induced  to  believe,  from  a  bird's-ef  e  view  o 
the  country,  and  also  from  some  rough  levels  whic; 
had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  that  tht 
summit  was  low,  and  that  if  the  binks  ol  the  river 
were  fivorable,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  to  contenc 
with.  We  accordingly  commenced  our  level,  and 
run  down  about  six  miles,  but  in  this  distance  we  founc 
many  obstacles.  The  bank  was  extremely  broken  ; 
steep,  high  points  of  ridges  running  quite  to  the  river 
with  wide  flats  between,  receding  far  back,  and  so 
low  as  to  require  heavy  embankments ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  these  flats  we  often  saw  deep  ravines,  that  ap- 
peared  to  have  been  worn  out  of  the  rock  by  violen 
floods,  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive culverts. 

After  spending  several  days  in  this  quarter,  and 
finding  that  every  step  we  advanced  presented  more 
and  more  difliculties.  we  resolved  to  abandon  this  pro. 
ject  so  far  as  related  to  this  part  of  the  route,  and  to 
go  further  down  the  river,  hoping  to  find  a  place  where 
the  water  could  be  taken  out  with  less  inconvenience. 

The  mouth  of  Cole  creek  appearing  most  favorablt 
to  this  place,  we  commt^nced  here  and  ran  down  at 
far  as  Wiscoy  creek,  near  where  it  enters  info  tht 
river,  having  descended  about  30  feet.  At  this  pl;i«;t 
we  learned  from  the  inhabitants  that  this  stream  had 
a  perpendicular  fall  in  it  of  fifty  feet,  within  a  mile  o 
its  mouth,  and  that  it  was  very  rapid  all  the  way  to 
its  source. 

From  these  circumstances,  and  perceiving  iliat  ii 
arose  near  the  head  of  Allen's  creek,  I  concludod  that 
the  summit  must  be  much  higher  than  wt-  had  at  firs: 
supposed.  I  therefore  went  directly  to  it  and  run  a 
level  to  the  river,  which  decided  the  question  at  once. 
by  proving  that  it  was  too  high  even  for  our  first  level, 
and  that  to  bring  the  river  across  it,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  as  high  at  least  as  Angelica,  which  i.« 
seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Black  creek.  We 
came  at  this  conclusion  by  knowing  that  the  desceni 
in  the  river  did  not  vary  much  from  eight  feet  in  a  mile. 
We  therefore  abandoned  this  route,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Canasaragti  and  Cushequa. 
i    V- "  (Tobe  conlinued.yT^'^^^  J    ^  ^^. 


Monmouthshire  j    "  2,409 

Montgom-ryshire'  "  JU 

Vlelion  Mowbray  •    !•#' 

.M-rs'^y  and  Irwell  500 

Oxford  1,786 

Peak  Forest  2,400 

Portsmouth  and  Arundel  2,530 

li'Ut  New  8,000 

a»g»nt's  21,418 

iuchdale  5,669 

Shropshire  500 

iim^rsH  Coal  800 

Jitt..  Lock  Fnnd_    „  3,600 
•^tafll.rds.  and  Worcestan.      700 

Shrewsbury  500 

Stourbndg?  300 

ii.-atford  on  Avon  3,647 

>tn)ndwater  .    900 

'<wnns'-a  5tt 

Thames  and  S»vem,  blk.  1,300 

'    IX'.              do.      itKl  1,150 

Tr  ?nt  and  M»r»py,  i  ih.  2.600 

Thain's  and  .M-dway  8,149 

■^'M|kicK  and  Birming.  l,000i 

WlRick  and  Napton  980 

vVoro-'sisr  and  Birming.  6,000 

Wili.<!  and  Berks.  20,000 

vVyrlpy  &.  E^sincton  800 

VVcy.  and  Arun.%  903 

RAILWAYS. 

Clarence  (Durham^  2,000 

.'•'oreNt  of  Dean    -  2,500 

London  and  Greenwich  20,000 

Leicester  &  Swannington  1,500 


Numticr.  Price. 

Shares.    -Fir«t.     Present. 
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4 

50 
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34 
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33 
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Liverpool  <fe  Manchestsr 

Ditto  r 

Uirio      ' 
I  Lon-'Ior.  and  Hirmirghsm 
vs-»veiii  and  Wye 
St.:ct'uTi  arid  Dcrhng. 
Waring .  and  Newton 
Wigan  branch 
I3«6dj  WATER    \\ORKS. 

4i    l|Biri?i;ngham  , 

7i   j|F.a«l  L-indtin  i 

13     iiGrand  Junt-iion 

Ma.if  h^  f^raid  Salford 

BRjnCfS  A.VD  DOCKS. 
Wai^rlo-j  Bridjr . 
i)o.  Old  Ann.  &€  p  nn 
Uo.  .\-w  do.    7J:  d< 
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PNa.ii 

5.1'X) 
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25  51 
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4 

53 
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2.0.10 
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Stocks  of  Great  Britain.— It  is  a  subjtK-t  of  M>me 
interest  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  Canal,  Rail- 
way, Water- Works,  Bridges,  Mining,  and  other  Stocks  iu 
England,  and  the  amount  of  Dividend  paid.  We  have,  there 
fore,  collected  the  sum  from  the  London  Price  C'lirrenfs 
embracing,  as  we  believe,  the  whole.— [Dai.  Adv.r 


CA.NALS. 

Aahton  and  Uldliam 
Asbby-de  la-Zonch 
Bwmsley 

Brecknock  &.  Abergay 
Birmingham  1  share 
Binning.  &,  Li  v.  June. 

Bolton  &  Bury 

Bridgewaier  and  Taunton 

Chelmer  and  Blackw. 

Coventry 

Croydon  *♦  ' 

Dudley' 

Ellesmere  &  Cheater 

Forth  and  Clyde 

Grand  Junction 

Grand  Union 

Grand  Surrey 

Grand  Debentures 

Grand  Western 

Glamorganshire 

Grantham 

Huddersfield 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancaster 

Leeds  &  Liverpool 

Leicester 

l^icsatw  4k  Nortbam 

^^>ogtdK>rotigh 

>Iaccleefielf 


Number 
of 

1,7661- 
1,482 
720 
1,005 
4,000 
4,000 
472 
600 
400 
500 
4,545 
2,060* 
3,575* 
1,297 
11,600 
2.849* 
1.51 0 
120,000 
3,096 
fiOO 
749 
6,239 
25,328 
11,699* 
2,879* 
540 
1,997 


I'ricc. 
First.    Present. 
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1721 
150 
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47* 
100 
140 

83* 
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100 


150 

74 
290 

8!> 

36 
105 

70 
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610 
1* 

60 

80 
500 
241 

23 

25 

17* 
290 
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32a* 

28* 

27 
452* 
185 

82 
1820 

49 
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6 

4 
13 

4 
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5 
32 

2* 
3* 

25 

12 
1 
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135 

10 
1 

1* 
1 

20 
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[From  tlie  Mechanics'  Magazine. \  '  ui  tije  drr.winif  is  built 

Dr.    CiitKca'!*   Steam    C.vbriagk.— We   rrcrs.     Ylie    uueels   a 

'infroduce    to  the 

jvicw   of  a  carriaj^ 

!  England,  with   the    following    remarks 

the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  : 

In  the  able  article  on  "  Inland  Transport,"  eacli 


to  c^ifry  filry  passon- 

^ are    at)(>ut    six    inches 

notice  of   our    readers    a;;broad  in  the  tire  and  eight  leet  in  diameter, 
in   actual  operalion  in       The  oranli  ^haft,  worked  by  the  cylinders, 


from  .i^  connected  by  endless  chuiii'^  with  the  axles 
of    the    hi:ul    wheels  of   the    carriage,  and 
..      t:,,.  ,        ,    „     .  .  •      '    —»'..•  wiiecl  has  a  separate  axle.  The  spokes 

in  the  Edinburgl.  Review,  said  to  have  been  iof  the  wheels  are  so  constructed  as  to  ope. 
written  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Church's  car.  Vatc  like  springs  to  the  whole  machine— that 
riage  is  spoken  ot  as  one  of  the  likelie.st  to  ■  >      o 

be  attended  with  success. 


is,  to  give  and  tuke  according  to  the  ineoua!. 
I    .,  ^  -^  ,.  :  ilies  of  ihc"  ro*id.     The  boiler  coi-si«»«:  of  a 

In  lie  cases  of  Gumey,  Heaton  Brother..|  seri  s  of  double  tubes,  one  within  the  other, 
,and  also,  I  behevc.  Sir  Charles  Dunce,  there,  placed  in  a  vertical  position  around  a  circu. 
|is  one  carnage  to  carfy  the  erigine,  and  ano-lar  tire-plncc,  and  communica^ng  with  it; 
jtherthe  passengers.  Ihese  locomotive  ma.;;,he  h'.ated  a,r  passes  through  these  tubes. 
jChines  in  short,  are  drags,  merely  meant  to.iwi.jch  are  cveiv  where  surrounded  w.;h  wa. 
i|bc  u.ed  m  the  same  way  as  Jonathan  Hall  ter.  The  tube.,  are  in  the  fomi  of  svphonP. 
C  llZ  \  '''-'"  ',!,f 'gf '«'»  proposed,; to  counteract  t!ie  injurious  cflects  of  ime- 
Tr^^^  hlTZf^'J^'  ^'-^  "'^7''^*  Z""  '^*^  ''°"-'  <l"ai  cxnansiop.  The  draught  is  oroduced 
^^.aJ  1  ""-Jf  ^"'  ^""'^  "'^^^^"^  '  f^^-  «  f^^"cr  jvorked  bv  the  engine.' and  the 
r>  and   passengers.     The  one  represented;  fum-e  is  made  to  onsume  its  own  smoke. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  boast  of  in  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  a  public  company.  Dr. 
Church  has  more  to  say  for  himself  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  Messrs.  Heatoo  ;  fur  whereas 
they  iiave  but  very  late  issued  proposals  for 
such  a  company,  while  it  is  a  considerable 
time  since  a  company  was  actually  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  Dr.  Church's 
carriages,  not  only  on  the  road  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  but  between  Bir. 
mingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

IxrAKTIAL. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  3,  1833. 

On  the  Microscope — Method  of  Constructing, 
dpc.     [From  Partington's   British  Cyclo 
peedia.J 

The  history  of  this  instrument  is  veiled 
in  considerable  obscurity,  and  among  the 
modems  the  discovery  of  the  microscope 
has  been  claimed  by  acvoral  individuals. 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquaint' 
ed  with  it  in  one  of  its  forms  ;  for  Seneca 
says,  "Letters,  though  minute  and  obscure, 
appear  larger  and  clvarcr  through  a  glass 
bubble  filled  with  water."  In  the  middle 
ages  this  knowledge  was  loA.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  modern  instrument  is  attributed  by 
the  celebrated  Dutch  mathematician,  Huy- 
gcns,  to  a  countryman  of  his,  named  Dre- 
bell,  who  constructed  them  about  1621,  or  31 
years  afler  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
Borelli  attributes  it  tu  Jansen,  the  reputed 
contriver  of  the  telescope  ;  Viviani  to  Gali- 
leo. The  first  compound  microscope,  con- 
sisting of  two  double  convex  lenses,  seems 
to  h-^ve  been  made  by  F.  Fontana,  a  Nea- 
politan, who  dates  his  invention  from  the 
year  1618. 

The  numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may 
be  included  under  the  heads  of  single,  com- 
pound  refracting,   and   compound  reflecting 
microscopes.     The  theory  of  the  single  mi- 
croscope may  be  thus  explained  :  We  ail  know 
that  at  a  small  distance  we  see  more  distinct- 
ly than  at  a  large.     If  we  look  nt  two  men, 
one  200  feet  distant,  the  other  100  feet,  the 
former  will  appear  only  one  half  the  height  of 
the  latter,  or  the  angle  which  the  latter  nib- 
tends  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  be  twice 
that  subtended  by   the  former.     Hence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring 
an  object  to  the  eye  the  larger  it  will  appear.! 
Mow  if,  to  render  the  parts  of  a  minute  ob-; 
jenct  distinguishable,  we    bring  it  very  near! 
the  eye,  (suppose  within  one  or  two  inches,)' 
it  will  become  very  indistinct  and  confused,] 
in  consequence   of  the   j^rcat   divergence  of] 
the  rays  of  light  from  the    object,  and  the, 
power  of  the  crystalline  lerts  of  the  eye  not 
being  sufficient  to  collect  the  rays  whereby 
an  image   of  the  object    may  be   formed  on' 
the  retina  at  the  proper  distance  oa  the  buckl 
of  the  eye.     Now,  if  we   employ   a  single 
microscope,  which  consists  of  a  convex  lens, 
usually    made   of  glass,   (though   any   other 
transparent  substance  would  have  the  same 
power    in   a  greater   or   less  degree,)   andi 
mounted  in  a  brass  setting,  and  place  it  b*';-; 
tween  the  object  and  the  eye,  the  former  be- 
ing in  the  focus  of  the   glass,  the  diverging j 
rays  from  the   object  will  be  refracted  andl 
rendered  parallel  by  the  lens,  and  thus  Uc 
.shall  obtain  a  distinct   iind    no  ir  virw  of  the- 
object.      The   incr^jasc   oi   appareal   magni- 
tutle  obtained   by  iH^  omploymmt  of  lenses 
is  proportioned  to  tlie  diflerenro  of  the   dis. 
tance  of  an  object  ftditi  the  lens  and  the  die. 

-    ,'    ■  ■  ,^»-'-»  VJV,-'  -  ■       :  ■  .r-  .-.  •--:.      J.*-*'    .'     ••    .     . 


tance  when  seen  without  its  assistasce.  This 
latter  distance,  (the  distance  of  distinct  vi- 
sion of  minute  objects  with  the  naked  eve,) 
varies  in  different  persons,  and  at  diflTereut 
periods  of  Ufe.  Some  measure,  therefore, 
must  be  assumed  as  a  standard,  before  we 
can  express  the  amplifying  power  of  a  lens, 
so  as  mutually  to  have  the  same  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  object.  Some  authors  adopt 
ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  focus  of 
the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
its  decimal  character  makes  it  a  convenient 
multiplier  or  divisor.  With  this  decimal 
standard  we  can  determine  the  magnifying 
power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  length,  or 
formed  of  any  substance  (media).  Thus,  if 
we  have  a  lens  which  requires  for  distinct 
vision  the  object  to  be  one  inch  from  its  cen- 
tre, (in  a  double  convex,)  we  must  divide^e 
standard  ten  by  one,  which  will  give  ten^ 
the  magnifying  power.  If  the  lens  require 
the  object  to  be  ^  of  an  inch  distant,  its  mag- 
nifying power  will  be  250.  We  have  called 
the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 
ten,  because  the  length  of  the  object  is  in 
creased  ten  times  ;  but,  as  its  breadth  is  also 
increased  ten  times,  the  real  magnitying 
power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten,  or  100. 
The  common  form  of  the  magnifiers  em. 
ployed  for  microscopes  is  double  convex, 
and  they  should  be  made  as  thin  as  possible ; 
for  the  wandering  or  spreading  out  of  the 
rays  proceedfng  (rom  an  objeet  when  refract 
ed  by  a  lens  with  spherical  surfaces,  where- 
by an  indistinctness  is  produced  in  its  image, 
will  be  decreased  as  the  square  of  the  thick 
ness  of  the*  lens  employed,  and  the  loss  of 
light  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  less  in 
proportion  as  it  is  thin. 

Within  .a  few  years  diamonds  have  been 
formed  into  lenses  in  consequence  of  their 
high  refractive  power,  whereby  we  can  oh 
tain  lenses  of  any  degree  of  magnifying  power 
with  comparatively  shallow  curves ;  and,  as 
the  dispersion  of  color  in  this  substance  i.s 
very  low,  the  lens  is  nearly  achromatic. 
Next  to  the  diamond  the  sapphire  possesses 
all  the  powers  requisite  for  the  formatioti  of 
j>erfect  magnifiers,  and  presents  le^s  ditTicul. 
ty  in  their  construction  ;  hence  the  expense 
of  employing  it  is  considerably  less. 

A  compound  refracting  microscope  is  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  or  more  convex 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  enlarged  image 
of  the  object  is  formed,  and  then  by  means 
of  the  other,  enjployed  as  an'  eye-glass,  a 
magnified  representation  of  the  enlarged  im- 
age is  obtained.  The  distance  at  which  the 
two  lenses  of  a  compound  microscope  are 
|ilaced  from  each  other  must  always  exceed 
the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths,  in  order  that 
the  image  may.-  be  formed  by  the  object- 
glass  ill  the  anterior  ff)cus  of  the  eye-glass. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  construct- 
ed  of  almost  all  possible  dimensions,  from 
a  few  inches  in  length  to  twenty  feet ;  but 
from  experience  it  appears  that  whenever 
their  magnitude  is  augmented  beyond  a  cer- 
tain  point  the  effect  is  dimirishetl,  though  we 
s'ippose  the  amplifying  power  of  both  mi- 
croscopes the  same. 

The  solar  microscope  con<*is(s  of  a  com- 
mon microscope  connected  with  a  rctlector 
and  condenser,  the  former  being  used  to 
il.ro-.v  til*-  Sim's  Ii<:h*,  on  the  latter,  by  which 
it  is  condensed-to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
in  hs  focUft.  This  object  i-  aho  in  the  fijcus 
of  the  microscopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of 
it|  which  transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it  to 


a  wall  or  screen,  (sometimes  a  combiBation 
of  two  magnifying  lenses  is  used.)  The 
magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass 
compared  with  the  distance  of  the  wall  or 
screen  from  the  object-glass  is  less.  The 
principle  of  the  lucernal  microscope  is  the 
same,  except  that  a  lamp  is  used  instead  of 
the  sun  to  illuminate  the  objects ;  this  lamp 
is  enclosed  in  a  lantern,  to  screen  the  light 
from  the  observers. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the 
arrangen^ent  of  the  microscope  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  it  will  now  be  advisable  to  furnish 
our  readers  witlt  such  graphic  and  descrip. 
live  particulars  as  will  enable  any  ingenious 
workman)  reading  this  article,  in  conjunction 
with  our  treatise  on  Optics,  (which  will  be 
inserted  Ihereafler,)  to  construct  the  instru* 
ment.  To  render  this  systematic  and  in. 
teliigible,  it  may  be  advisable  to  commence 
with  the  most  simple  form. 


<^z 
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A  very  convenient  form  of  microscope  is 
shown  in  the  preceding  engraving,  where  h  is 
a  circular  piece  of  brass  or  ivory,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  small  hole,  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  diameter :  in  this  hole  is 
fixed,  with  a  wire,  a  small  lens,  whose  focal 
distance  is  c  d.  At  that  point  is  placed  a 
pair  of  pliers,  g  h,  which  may  be  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  sliding  screw,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure,  and  opened  by  means  of  two  little  studs. 
The  object  may  be  viewed  with  the  eye 
placed  in  the  other  focus  of  the  lens  at  a; 
and,  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  the  object,  fj  will  appear  more  or  less 
magnified,  as  represented  at  t  /.  If  the  fo- 
cal length  be  half  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  length,  surface,  and  bulk,  of  the  object 
will  be  magnified  in  a  similar  proportion. 
This  small  instrument  may  be  put  into  a  case 
for  the  pocket.  Those  lenses  whose  focal 
lenjrths  are  three-tenths,  four-tenths,  and 
fivc-tenths  of  an  mch,  are  the  best  for  com- 
mon  use. 

Since  the  nearer  the  eye  can  approach  to 
an  object  the  larger  it  appears,  it  is  plain,  a 
double  and  equally  convex  lens  magnifies 
more  than  a  plano-convex  lens ;  bccaiufe,  if 
the  sphere  or  convexity  be  the  same,  the 
focal  length  of  the  former  is  but  half  that  of 
the  latter  ;  and,  since  the  double  convex  con- 
sists of  two  segments  of  a  sphere,  the  more 
an  object  is  to  be  magnified,  the  greater 
must  the  convexity  be,  and  therefore  the. 
smaller  the  sphere  ;  till  at  last  the  utmost 
degree  of  magnifying  power  will  require  that 
these  segments  become  hemispheres,  andj 
consequently,  the  lens  will  be  reduced  to  H 
perfect  spherule,  or  very  small  sjdierc. 

If  the  radius  of  the  spherule  be  onc-tcnth 
of  an  inch,  the  eye  will  have  distinct  Viflion 
of  an  object  by  means  thereof,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  1^  radius,  (that  is,  three*twentieth<i 
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of  an  inch,)  and,  a^  this  is  but  the  lorticth 
part  of  six  inches,  the  length  of  an  ohjcct 
will  be  magnified  forty  times,  the  surface 
IflOO  timcs7and  the  soUdity  64,000  tunes,  by 
such  a  small  sphere. 

If  the  radius  of  a  spherule  be  but  one. 
twentieth  of  an  inch,  then  will  the  eye  have 
distinct  vision  oi'  an  object  at  the  distance  of 
three-fortieths  o(  an  inch,  and  as  this  is  but 
the  ei<»htietii  part  of  six  inches,  the  length 
of  objects  will  appear  eighty  times  greater, 
the  surface  6400  times,  and  the  bulk  512,- 
000  times  greater,  lo  the  naked  eye  «t  six 
inches  distance. 
,]^.  In  using  these  spherule  microscopes,  the 
objects  are  to  be  placed  in  one  focus  and  the 
eye  in  the  other  ;  andjsince  the  focus  is  so 
exceedingly  near  the  glass,  it  is  impossible 
to  view  any  but  pellucid  bodies ;  for,  if  any 
opaque  object  were  to  be  applied,  the  eye 
being,  as  it  were,  just  on  the  spherule,  would 
entirely  prevent  any  light  falling  on  it,  and 
it  would  be  too  obscure  to  be  viewed. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  t!ie  focal 
length  should  be  increased  and  a  concave 
mirror  substituted  for  the  plate  b.  The  oh 
ject,/,  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  inir 
ror,  is  illuminated  by  reflected  light,  and  the 
most  opaque  insect  may  thus  be  seen  with 
advAhtage  to  the  naturalist.  If  the  instru. 
nicnt  thus  arranged  be  directed  towards  the 
sun,  the  effect  will  be  very  materially  im- 
proved ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, a  sheet  of  white  paper  should  be 
placed  beneath  the  instrument. 

The  compound  microscope,  as  made  by 
Messrs.  Jones,  of  Holborn,  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  beneath.     The   body   of  the    in- 


ttruinent,   a,  is  screwed   to  the  horizontal 
sliding  arm,  c.      At  6  is  a  circular  plate,  con- 
taining a  series  of  glasses,  varying  in  their 
magnifying  power.     The  objects  to  be  mag- 
nified are  placed  in  the  stage,  c,  and  the  pro- 
per  focus  obtained  by  moving  the  rack  at  fd. 
The  lens  g  is  employed   to  concentrate  the 
«      ^ght  of'  a  lamp,  or  that  of  the  sun,  on  the 
%     object  to  be  examined.     The  reflector  at  h 
4     has  two  mirrors,  the  one  concave,  the  other 
flat.     Tlie  whole  instrument  is  supported  by 
thepillar,  k,  and  the  triangular  stand,  /  m. 

The  great  facility  with  which  objects  can 
be  represented  on  paper,  or  a  rough  glass, 
in  the  camera  obscura,  and  copies  drawn 
from  them  by  any  person,  though  unskilled 
In  drawing,  evidently  suggested  the  applica- 
tion of  the  microscope  to  this  inslruinent. 
The  greatest  number  of  experiments  that 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  this  view, 
were  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  for- 
tner  of  whom  frequently  applied  the  micros. 


cope  to  the  portable  camera,  and  with  muchj 
effect.     But   these  instruments  being  found! 
to  answer  only  with   the   assistance  of  the; 
sun,  Mr.  Adams  directed  his  experiments  to 
the  construction  of  an  instrument  of  more: 
extended  utility,  which  could  be  equally  em-, 
ployed  in  the  da\  and  by  night.      He  accord- 
ingly succeeded  s^o  far  as  to  produce,  by  can- 
dle-iight,    the   images    of   objects    refracted 
from  a  single  magnifier,  upon  one   or  two 
large  convex  lenses  (of  about  five  inches,! 
or  upwards,  in   diameter,)   at  the  end  of  aj 
pyramidal.shaped   box,    in  a   very  pleasing 
manner,  so  as  to  give  opaque  objects,  as'.wcU 
as  transparent  ones,  the  utmost  <listinctness 
of  representation  ;    but  still   the   light  of  aj 
candle,  or  lamp,  was  found  generally  insuffi-j 
cient  to   throw   the  requisite  degree   of  illu-! 
min^^n  on  the  objects.     Tlie  invention  ofi 
the  Argand  lamp  offered  a  complete  reinedyj 
for  this  defect,  by  the   intensity  and   steadi-' 
ncss  of   its  ligl)i.  j 

The  advantJiges  of  this  excellently-con- 
ceived  instrument  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. "  As  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
jccts  which  surround  us  are  opaque,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  "  and  very  few  are  sufficiently 
h-ansparent  to  be  examined  by  the  common 
microscopes,  an  instrument  that  could  be 
readily  applied  to  J  he  examination  of  opaque 
objects  has  always  been  a  desideratum.  ^ 
Even  in  tiic  examination  of  transparent  ob- 
jects,  many  of  the  fine  and  more  curious  por-; 
tions  are  lost,  and  drowned,  as  it  were,  in' 
Uie  light  which  must  be  transmitted  through 


four  different  modes,  ironi  a  blaze  of  light 
almost  too  great  for  the  eye  to  bear  to  that 
which  is  perfectly  easy  to  it ;  and,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tin  lantern  to  the  apparatus,  may 
be  thrown  on  a  screen,  and  exhibited  at  one 
view  to  a  large  company,  as  by  the  solar 
microscope."  -- -. 


In  the  above  engraving  we  give  a  view  of 
this  instrument.,  mounted  to  examine  opaque 
objects,  fi  is  a  large  mahogany  pyramidal 
box,  wliieh  forms?  the  body  of  the  micros- 
cope ;  it  is  supported  finuly  on  the  brass 
pillar,  n,  by  means  of  the  socket,  m,  ;uid  the 
curved  piece,  r.  a  in  a  guide  for  the  eye, 
in  order  to  direci  it  in  the  axis  of  the  lenses  ; 
it  co'.isists  of  two  brass  tubes,  /,  one  sliding 
within  the  otlier,  and  a  vertical  flat  piece,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  hole  for  the  eye.  Tlie 
inner  tube  may  be  pulled  out,  or  pushed  in,  to 
adjust  it  to  the  focus  of  the  glasses.  The 
them;  while  different  parts  of  the  satne  ob-  Ivertical  |)iece  may  be  raised  or  depressed, 
ject  appear  only  as  dsirk  lines  or  spots,  be-  jfhat  the  hole  through  which  the  object  is  to 
cause  they  arc  so  opaque  as  not  to  permit  |l>e  viewed  may  coincide  with  the  centre  of 
any  light  to  pass  through  them.  These  dif-  jthe  field  of  view  ;  it  is  moved  by  a  milled 
ficulties,  as  well  as  many  more,  are  obviated  screw,  which  could  not  be  shown  in  this 
in  the  lucernal  microscopes,  by  which  opaque  fignrc.  At  Ms  a  dove-tailed  piece  of  bniss, 
objects  of  various  sizes  may  be  seen  with  made  to  receive  tlie  dove-tail  at  the  end  of 
ease  and  distinctness,  the  beautiful  colors  jthe  tubes,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
with  which  most  of  them  are  adorned  are  | wooden  box-  The  tubes  may  be  removed 
rendered  more  brilliant,  without  changing  in  [from   this  box   occasionally,  for  the  con ve- 


the  least  the  real  tint  of  the  color,  and  the 
concave  and  coiwex  parts  retain  also  their 
proper  form.  The  facility  with  which  all 
opaque  objects  are  applied  to  this  instrument 
is  another  considerable  advantage,  and  al- 
most  peculiar  to  itself:  as  the  texture  and 
configuration  of  the  more  tender  parts  are 
often  hurt  by  previous  preparation,  every 
object  nijvy  be  examined  by  this  instrument; 
first  us  opaque,  and  afterwards  (if  the  tex- 
ture  will  admit  of  it)  as  transparent.  The 
lucernal  microscope  does  not  in  the  least  fa- 
tigue the  eye  ;  the  object  appears  like  na- 
ture itself,  giving  ease  to  the  sight  and  plea- 


uience  of  packing  it  up  in  a  less  compass. 
At  the  small  end  of  the  cone  is  placed  a 
tube,  which  carries  the  magnifiers,  one  of 
which  is  represented  at  c ;  the  tube  may  be 
unscrewed  occasionally  from  the  wooden 
body.  Beneath  the  cone  is  placed  a  long 
square  bar,  which  passes  through  and  carries 
the  stage  or  frame  that  holds  the  objects ; 
this  bar  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward, 
iin  order  t<»  adjust  it  to  the  focus,  by  means 
uf  tlie  pinion,  k.  A  handle  furnished  with 
ja  universal  joint,  for  more  conveniently  turn 
ing  the  pinion,  is  shown  at  o.  When  the 
Ihaiulle  is  removed  a  nut  may  be  used   in  its 
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sure  to  the  mind:  there  is  also,  in  the  use  of  istead.  The  stage,  h,  for  opaque  objects, 
this  instrument,  no  occasion  to  shut  the  eye  :fits  upon  tin;  bi-.r  by  means  of  a  socket,  and 
which  is  not  directed  to  the  ofyect.  A  fur- 
ther  advantage  peculiar  to  this  microscope 
is  that  by  ii  the  outlines  of  every-  object  may 
be  taken,  even  by  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  draw  ;  while  those  who  can  draw 
well  will  receive  great  assistance,  and  exe- 
cute their  work  witli  more  accuracy,  and  in 
less  time,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  have  performed  it.  Transpa- 
rent objects  as  well  as  opaque  may  be  co- 
pied in  the  same  manner.  The  instrument 
may  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  the 
best  cllect  is  by  iiii;ht ;  in  w  hich  respect  it 
has  a  superiority  uvor  liie  solar  niieroseopc, 
.'•s  that  in.<trnment  ran  bo  used  only  wlwoii 
the  sun  shines*    .^..;;      :.:    :  '    --^     '■.  :     .  •  "i 


...  brought  nearer  to  or  removed  further 
from  the  magnifying  lens  by  turning  the  pi- 
nion, k :  the  objects  are  placed  in  the  front 
side  of  the  stage.  The  two  upper  pieces  of 
brass,  r,  are  moveable ;  they  are  fixed  to  a 
plate,  wliich  is  acted  on  by  a  spiral  spring,  that 
pressf!s  them  down,  and  confines  the  slider 
with  the  objects  :  this  plate,  and  the  two  up- 
jper  pieces  of  brass,  are  lifted  up  by  the 
small  uutj  d, 

I  At  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  there  is  a 
|semi-circular  luM)[t  of  glass,  g,  %\hich  is  de- 
jsjgned  to  receive  the  light  from  the  lamp, 
and  to  collect  and  throw  it  on  the  concave 
mirror,    /'.  v.heiv^e  il  is  reflected    on  the  oh- 


,iject.     'Cho  upper  part  of  the   opaque  stage 
"Transparent  objects  may  be  examined | jtakes  am.  t^at  the  stage  for  transparent ob- 
with  the  lucernal  microscope  in-  three  oriljects  in:,y  ;*  inserted  in  its  place*^ 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
(he  Animal  Frame.  [From  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  frum  page  57.> 
Did  the  reader  ever  notice  how  the  walls 
of  a  house  are  assisted  when  thin  and  over- 
burdened with  a  roof? 

The  wall  plate  is  a  portion  of  timber  built 
into  the  wall,  to  which  a  transverse  or  tie- 
beam  is  attached  by  carpentry.  This  cog. 
ging,  as  it  is  termed,  keeps  thi'  wall  in  the 
}»er,jendicular,  and  prevents  any  lateral  pres- 
sure .ot  the  roof.:^  We  soinciimcs  sec  a 
-ii'»re  clumsy  contrivance,  a  clasp,  or  a  round 
pl;xte  of  iron,  upon  the  side  of  a  wall ;  this 
has  a  screw  going  into  the  cuds*  of  a  cross- 
beam, and  by  embracing  a  large  portion  of 
♦he  brick-work,  it  holds  the  wall  from  ahift- 
i  irjat  this  ,)yiat.  Or  take  the  instance  of  a 
roof  supported  on  inclined  rafters,  A  B  : 

Fig.  2. 
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'  .'oi-e  they  thus,  without  further  security, 
ph'-ed  upon  the  wall-s,  the  weight  would 
tond  to  spur  or  press  out  the  walls,  which 
mi'st  be  strong  and  heavy,  to  support  the 
roof;  therefore  the  skeleton  of  the  reof  is 
made  into  a  truss^  (for  so  the  whole  joined 
carpentry  is  called.)  The  upper  cross-beam, 
marked  by  the  dotted  lines  C,  is  a  collar- 
beam,  connecting  the  r.ifters  of  the  roof,  and 
stiffening  them,  and  making  the  weight  bear 
perpendicularly  upon  the  walls.  When  the 
transverse  beam  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
rafters,  as  indicated  by  the  lower  outline,  D, 
it  is  called  a  tie-beam,  nnd  is  more  powerful 
still  in  preventing  the  rafters  from  pushing 
out  the  walls. 

Now,  when  a  man  bears  a  burden  upon 
his  head,  the  pressure,  or  horizontal  push, 
comes  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  if  they  had  not  a  tie-beam,  they 
would  in  fact  be  spurred  our,  and  the  bone's 
of  the  head  be  crushed  down.  But  the  tem- 
poral bone,  D,  and  still  more,  the  sphenoid 
bone,  E,  by  running  across  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  having  their  edges  lapping  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  great  walls,  or  t"he  pa- 
rietal  bones,  lock  in  the  walls  as  if  they  had 
•ron  plates,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
I  ie-beam  in  the  roof,  or  the  iron  plate  in  the 
walls.  But  the  connection  is  at  the  same 
time  so  secure,  that  these  bones  act  equally 
as  a  straining  piece,  that  is,  as  a  piece  of 
timber,  preventing  the  tendencv  of  the  sides 
of  the  skull  to  each  other. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  skull  is  not  so  much 
like  the  wall  of  a  house  as  like  the  arch  of 
a  bridge  :  let  us  then  consider  ii  in  thi'4  light. 

Kig.  3. 


pressure  of  the  arch.  If  this  be  omitted  in 
more  modern  buildings,  it  is  supplied  by  & 
finer  art,  which  gives  security  to  the  mason- 
ry of  the  pier,  (to  borrow  the  terms  of  ana. 
tomy,)  by  its  internal  structure. 

In  what  is  termed  Gothic  architecture,  we 
see  a  flying  buttress  springing  from  the  outer 
wall,  carried  over  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  and 
abutting  against  the  wall  of  the  upper  part, 
or  clerC'Slory.  From  the  upright  part  of 
this  masonry,  a  pinnacle  is  raised,  which  at 
first  appears  to  be  a  mere  ornament,  but 
which  is  necessary,  by  its  perpendicular 
weight,  to  counteract  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  arch. 

AGKICULTLRE,  &c. 


las  to  form  an  arch.     In  the  centering,  which] 
is  the  wooden   frame   for  supporting  a  stone! 
arch  while    building,  there   are  some  princi- 
pies  that  are  applicable  to  the  head. 

We  see  that  the  arch  tbrmed  by  the  two 
parietal  bones  is  not  a  perfect  semi-circle  ; 
there  is  a  projection  at  the  centre  of  each 
bone  :  the  bone  is  more  convex,  and  thicker 
at  this  part. 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  is,  that  it  is 
the  point  from  which  ossification  begins,  and] 
where  it  is,  therefore,  most  perfect.  But! 
this  is  to  admit  a  dangerous  principle,  that 
the  forms  of  the  bones  arc  matter  of  chance  ;  i 
and  thence  we  arc  left  without  a  motive  foi  i 
study,  and  make  no  endeavor  to  comprehend] 
the  uses  of  parts.    Wc  find  that  all  the  parts, 

which   arc  most  exposed  to  injury  are  thii^il  -^ ^—    "■    •     -rxr-r: 

strengthened  :  the  centre  of  the  forehead,'!  Drill  Machine — Important  Improve- 
and  the  projecting  point  of  the  skull  behind.  I|MENT. — Last  year  Mr.  John  Geddes,  farmer 
and  the  lateral  centres  of  the  parietal  andi|and  joiner,  Cargen  bridge,  who  some  time 
frontal  bones.  The  parts  of  the  head  which  Jjago  received,  from  the  Highland  Society  of 
would  strike  upon  the  ground  when  a  man  j 'Scotland,  a  handsome  premium  for  the  best 
falls  are  the  strongest,  and  the  projecting  i turnip  drill. machine  now  in  use,  invented  an 
arch  of  the  parietal  bone  is  a  protection  to |i  apparatus  for  sowing  and  harrowing,  which 
the  weaker  temporal  bone.  i{ weighs  50  lbs.,  may  be   purchased  for  the 

If  we  compare  the  skull  to  the  cen.'mn^','; same  number  of  shillings,  and  is  so  exceed, 
where  abridge  is  to  be  built  over  a  navigable'ingly  handy  that  it  can  be  attached  in  five 
river,  and  consequently  where  the  spaceijminutes  to  a  common  plough,  and  set  in  mo. 
must  be  free  in  the  middle,  we  find  that  theljtion  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sheetfd 
scientific  workmen  are  careful,  by  a  trans- !;seedsrnan,  and  his  friend  the  harrower,  w^o 
verse  beam,  to  protect  the  points  where  theijforesee  in  this  invention  their  occupation 
principal  thrust  will  be  made  in  canning  upiigone,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  and  that 
the  masonry.  This  beam  does  not  act  as  ajjloo  m  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  the  first 
tie-beam,  but  as  a  straining-piece,  preventing! [instance,  our  friend  drilled  a  field  of  barley, 
the  arch  from  being  crushed  in  at  this  point.||at  the  rate,  not  of  5,  but  lA  bushels  of  seed 

The  nticessity  of  strengthening  certain  j per  acre,  and  reared,  notwithstanding,  a  full 
points  is   well  exhibited  in  the  carpentry  oiijand  fair  average  crop,  and  the   calculation 


roots.  In  this  figure  it  is  clear  that  the 
points  A  A  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the 
roof,  and  if  the  joining  of  the  puncheons* 
and  rafters  be  not  secure,  it  will  sink  down 
iiUhe  form  of  the  ilottr-d  line.  The  work- 
men would  apply  braces  at  those  fuiglos  to 
stroiigthen  them. 

In  the  arch,  and  at  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  parietal  hones,  the  object  is  at- 
tained by  strengthening  these  points  by  in- 
crease    of   tlu'ir    coinexitv  and    thickness ; 


is  that  12  shillings  per  acre  for  wheat  and 
10  shillings  for  barley  may  be  saved  on  all 
the  arable  land  in  the  coimtry,  placed  under 
these  descriptions  of  crop.  .Something,  too, 
is  gained  in  appearance  :  a  succession  of 
rows  beautifully  straight  has  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect, and  the  opinion  gains  ground,  that 
wheat  thus  raised  will  be  easier  reaped,  and 
less  liable  to  be  lodged  during  wet  weather. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  machinery  in  the 
absence  of  cuts ;  and  all  we  say  is,  that  the 
weight  ot  the  plough,  by  pressing  on  a  wheel 
connected  with  the  seed  chest,  causes  it  to 
revolve,  and  opens  the  valves  with  the  great- 
est regularity.  A  small  coulter  ruts  the  soil 
to  the  proper  width  and  depth,  and  no  more  ; 
land  two  iron  teeth,  like  the  teeth  of  har- 
rows, cover  up  the  tiny  drill,  and  complete 
:the  operation.  From  the  position  of  the 
[seed. box,  nottiing  is  trodden  under  foot  :   by 


and  where  the  workman  would   support  th;|  reason  of  the  wheel    below  the   plough,  the 
angles  bv  bracrs,  thore  are  ridges  of  bone'hask  of  the  horses   is  not  harder  than  in  or- 


in  the  calvaria.*  or 


>f  the  skull, 
must  give    way 


rool   1  > 
If  a  stone   an'h    f.dl   it 
two    fdaies  at    the  same   time  ;  the 
cannot   sink   unless    that    part    of   tho   arr-|i| 
which  springs   from  the  pier  yields;  and  iii| 
all   arches,  from  the  imperfect   Roman  arch  I 
to  that  built  upon  modiini  jw-iuciples,  the  aimi 
of  the   architect   is  to   irive  socuritv 
point 


I'tlinary  cases,  and  a  man,  or  even  a  lad,  can 
ill!; plough,  sow,  and  harrow,  at  the  rale  of  one 


give 


centre  ilacrc    per  day,   or  more.     From    the   great 

''breadth  of  oats   planted,  and    the   necessity 

which  exists  of  breaking  the  stubborn  glebe 

during  winter,  broadcasting   this  dcscriji.tion 

of  crop  must  still  remain  the  favorite  mode 

to  this!  of  husbandry;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
wheat  and  barley,  from  the  success  of  the 


We  have  here  the  two  parietal  bones,  se- 
parated  and  resting  against  ench   other,  so 


In  tho  Uoriian  bridges  still  oniire,  ili*'  anlii  experiments    already  made,   must,  ere  long, 
r«f s  liisili,  wiili  little  ijulinaiioa  fit  tiie  lower  |be  drille.l   almost   universally.     By  modify- 


\t'\'i  :  and  in  Wridgrs  of:)  mi  n-  mod*M'n  diite, 
\wv  st!«.'  a    nniss   of  mnsonrv  errcteil    on   (In 

pier,  s»mriiiiii's  iissumiii;^;  the  lurm  of  unin. 
jm»'nt,  sonif^iimcs  of  a  lower  or  gatc.vay,  bu. 

ibviously  intended  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
ipv'rpendi<ular  load,  to    resist  the   horizontal 

*  Tt.p  pnncheona  ar«>  ;h?  upright  laterai  pi.>cr« ,  th.a  raft 
ers  aro  the  timbers  which  ho  oblique,  ukuI  join  the  punch- 
eons Rt  A  A. 


ing  the  seed-chest  and  substituting  one  for 
aiiuMier,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  opc- 
rafniM.  poi.ituc.s  may  !>(>  planted,  and  foeans 
and  |)en.s  sown  on  t!t«!  same  prin«'iple.  By 
means  t>f  an  index,  the  quantity  of  seed.rr- 
quired  to  be  sown  i?  regulated  with  math^- 
matical  accuracy,  and  can  be  increased  ot 
diminished  according  to  circumstances. — 
[Dumfries  Courier.]         ,      j 


,..-^"- 


■■■^:' 
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[From  the  New-  York  Farmer.] 
Suggestions  relative  to  Fanners'  Work  for  Fe- 
bruary.    By  the  Editor. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  the  vd- 
ume  for  1833,  will  find  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject  at  page  40.  Its  perusal  may  produce 
some  good  effect  on  the  mind. 

Taki:<o  an  Account  or  Stock. — During 
the  last  month  a  great  number  of  the  mer- 
chants in  this  city  have  been  busy  taking  an 
account  of  their  goods,  debts  and  credits.     By 
this  practice  they  are  enabled  to  ascertain! 
whether  they  have  made  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
Let  the  result  be  as  it  may,  the  information  isj 
of  much   service   in  regulating  their  future! 
course.      Those  farmers  who  have  neglected! 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  merchants  should  I 
immediately  set  about  it.  The  effect  of  taking; 
an  account  of  stock,  and  of  keeping  regularl 
books,  is  very  beneficial,  causing  the  farmer 
to  be  more  economical,  more  discriminating,! 
more  industrious,  and  more  rational  in  bis  en- 1 
joyments. 

Man'UBE. — Those  who  are  in  favor  of  fer- 
mented  manure,  and  those  who  have  greater 
facilities  for  carting  into  the  fields  in  winter, 
should  embrace  favorable  opportunities  to 
cart  it  out  from  the  yard,  and  deposite  it  m 
r^ilarly  formed  heaps,  where  its  juices  will 
not  wash  away.  In  this  state  n  will  gradually 
ferment,  and  by  the  timc.itjis  wanted  for  use 
will  be  in  a  good  conditicin.  Manure  should 
be  collected  into  large  heaps  in  the  yard,  andi 
every  kind  of  litter,  ashes,  pomice,  <fcc.  should! 
be  collected  and  deposited  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  manure.  If  it  is  stirredo  nee  or  twice 
and  more  Htter  added,  it  will  be  in  a  fine  con. 
dition  for  use  in  the  spring.  Those  who  adopt 
this  practice  will  find  themselves  paid  in  vari- 
ous ways.  [See  N.  Y.  Farmer,  vol.  6,  pages 
327,  360.] 

CrT  Hay  and  Straw. — The  advantages 
in  using  cut  hay  for  horses,  as  well  as  cows 
and  oxen,  are  the  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
expense,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
stock,  particularly  those  in  years.  [See.N. 
y.  Farmer,  vol.  7,  pages  6,  11.] 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — But  comparatively 
few  farmers  may  be  said  to  be  very  success- 
ful in  sheep  husbandry.  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  this,  and  every  farmer,  from  public 
and  private  considerations,  should  make  both 
observation  and  experiment.  The  inquiry 
should  be  made,  are  they  less  liable  to  diseases 
in  summer  than  in  winter  and  spring  ?  At 
which  season  do  they  obtain  food  most  adapt- 
ed to  their  natures  ?  In  the  season  of  vegeta- 
tion they  are  fond  of  short,  sweet  pasture.  In 
winter  they  generally  get  long  dry  hay,  and 
often  nothing  else.  This  is  sufficient  to  derange 
the  system — to  make  the  demands  on  the  sali- 
val  and  digestive  powers  too  great.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  cut  hay,  mixed  with  a 
little  bran,  and  occasion.illy  salted  a  little, 
would  be  a  more  natural  food.  This,  together 
with  a  few  turnips,  ^r  other  succulent  fo6d, 
would  undonbtinlly  tond  t<i  invigorate  thorn, 
and  enable  them  to  bring  forth  and  sustain  a 
more  healthy  progeny.  Oood  covering,  dry, 
warm,  and  spacious  yards,  are  important. 
Some  kind  of  condiment,  too,  is  probably 
serviceable.     [See  present  number,  page  56.] 

Cows. — Exposed  to  cold  storms,  when  wrl 
hftvo  not  an  onportunity  to  stir  sufficient  toj 
keep  up  animal  heat,  the  human  frame  suf-l 
fers  much,  and  undergoes  so  great  a  derange- 
ment that  death  follows,  if  not  soon  relieved. 


When  cows  are  confined  in  a  yard  where  they  | 
do  not  stir  about  as  they  would  in  a  state  of 
nature,  they  must  certainly  become  greatly! 
chilled,  and  consequently  their  appetites  and 
digestive  functions  must  suffer  morc  or  less. 
It  seems  unnatural  that  cows  thus  treated 
would  bring  forth  healthy,  vigorous  calves. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  warm  houses, 


it  is  added,  were  in  great  dread  lest  the  Queen  shott 
refuse,  and  war  be  the  consequence.     We  see  Mo- 
thing  of  this  in  the  Diano. 

Barbadoets  papers  to  Jan.  9th,  received  by  the  Sa- 
vannah Georgian,  contain  the  annexed  intelligence* 
which  possesses  considerable  interest: 
Iruurreetion  at  Martintqtie. 
Bridoctown,  Jan.  6. — By  an  arhvai  from  Martin, 
ique,  private  letters  have  come  to  band,  which  Mate 
thick  clothing,  and  downy  beds,  were  made  for,  itiat  an  insurrection  had  taken  place   amongst  the 
man,  but  the  bleak  heavens  and  the  pelting,  s'"''**'"  ^ha;  colony,  and  that  in  a  skirmish  betwwn 

„«^.,.^«  f^_  ^..-  A^^  .„♦:«  ...^:.^..i<.  iithem  and  the  military  on  the  34ih  ulu,  between   50 

Storms  lor  our  domestic  animals.  ...^  rn  ^,«.«  l;ii-,^    .„j  lan  .»b 1; ^  -.i.k 

:,ana  OU  were  killed,  and  IbU  tabrn  pnaonersi  with 

arms  in  their  hands. 

[The  French  brig  Adcle,  Capt.  Barron,  at  thit  pert, 
i  eft  Martinique  on  the  29th  Dec.  Capt.  B.  informs 
us  that  the  above  account  is  much  exaggerated.  The 
slaves  had  no  agency  in  the  affair.  Sume  tree  p<!r- 
soiis  of  color  opposed  themselves  to  the  military;  but 
before  Capt.  B.  left,  news  was  received  that  they  had 
surrendered. — Eds.  J.  C] 

Yesterday  morning  the  Rosa,  a  Spanish  schooner 
of  75  tons  burden,  came  into  this  port,  a  prixe  to  H. 
M.  brig  Despatch,  having  on  board  292  African  ne- 
groes, consititing  of  116  males  and  176  females,  be- 
tween the  ages  ot  ID  snd  18  years.  The  Despatch 
fell  in  with  her  on  Christmas  day,  in  lat  4,  30,  N., 
Ion.  39,  16,  W.,  bound,  as  she  stated,  to  Hatraoa.— - 
On  their  arrival  here,  the  captives  were  in  excellent 
health,  and  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  contented. — 
The  Rosa  sailed  last  evening  for  Havana,  under 
chnrge  of  an  officer  ot'the  Despatch,  to  abide  the  de 
cision  of  the  mixed  commission,  when  they  will  pro- 
bably be  declared  free,  and  apprenticed  out  te  whom- 
soever pr>p}8e8  for  them,  and  the  fortunate  captors 
will  be  allowed  jCIO  sterling  per  bead  for  each — that 
IS,  provided  they  ever  arrive  there,  which,  from  the 
leaky  condition  of  the  Rosa,  on  leaving  this,  is  very 
questionable. 

Lateatjrom  Africa,  and  Landera"  Expedition. 

Bridgetown,  Jan.  9. — By  Captain  Ellis,  of  the 
barque  Boddingtons,  which  arrived  here  in  distress 
on  Sundsy  last.  70  days  from  Fernando  Po,  we  have 
been  politely  favored  with  intelligence  from  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  with  a  corroboration  of  some  facts 
which  we  had  previously  been  made  acquainted  with. 
This  vessel  left  Fernandu  Po  on  the  28th  of  October  ; 
her  cargo  consisted  principally  of  palm  oil,  which, 
being  pat  up  in  casks,  some  of  which  have  proved  to 
be  unserviieable,  leaked  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cre- 
ate alarm  for  the  safely  of  the  vessel,  a  considerable 
quantity  being  pumped  out  every  day.  Capt.  Ellis, 
accordingly,  about  three  weeks  since,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  steer  for  this  island,  as  the  nearest  port  he 
could  fetch.  The  cargo,  we  understand,  is  being 
landed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  packages  being  re- 
paired. We  are  happy  to  learn  by  this  gentleman, 
that  the  heajth  of  Mr.  Richard  Lander,  since  he 
joined  the  steitimer  up  the  Niger,  has  greatly  recov- 
ered. The  Columbine  sailed  for  Liverpool,  with  a 
cargo  of  palm  oil,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Boddiog- 
tons  left,  having  on  board  as  passenger  Mr.  Laird, 
one  of  the  proprietors  concerned  in  Landers'  expe- 
dition. Mr.  Laird  has  proceeded  home  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  out  another  cargo  to  the  in- 
terior, as  the  former  go«)ds  were  not  adapted  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  The  mate  of  the  Columbine, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Mitchell,  had  met  with  th?  like  fate,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  pestilence  of  the  climate. — 
^yhile  Capu  fillis  was  lying  in  the  Cameroons  river, 
six  of  the  piratical  crew  belonging  to  the  late  schoo. 
ner  Panda,  which  was  blown  up,  applied  to  King 
Agua.  saying  that  they  had  been  wrecked  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  his  river,  and  claimed  his  protection.  The 
Chief  believing  their  tali:  to  be  true,  received  them 
with  kindness. 

On  the  &econd  day,  four  of  them  applied  to  Capt. 
tain  Ellis  and  expressed  their  wish  to  get  a  passage 
to  Bonny,  Calabar,  or  New  Calabar,  and  asked,  if  he 
ould  devise  any  means  of  getting  there.  Capt.  El- 
lis having  no  suspicion  of  them,  wrote  a  note  to  the 
snh-snperintendent  of  Fernando  Pe.  then  at  Bimbia, 
stating  circumstances  as  they  had  related  them;  but  the 
superintendent  havinjr  |,epn  .nppriscd  by  the  Captain 
of  His  Majesty's  ship  C«rl<w,  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  capture  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Panda,  and  the  escape  of  the  pirates,  and  a  liberty 
sailor  recognizing  our  of  them  as  a  notorious  frec- 
booler,  they  were  iini^icdiatoly  put  in  irons  ;  upon 
which  one  of  tlieni  ofFt^rrd  lo  turn  King's  evid«»nce 
against  the  othrr«.  A  rpw.ird  had  hron  off.  rrd  for 
the  appreliension  «»f  the  Captain  of  the  f'irftte,  'u\ 
consequen'^e  of  which  he  >vas»  loKen,  and  with  the 
other  men  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  for  trial. 

•See  SumitMTg,  page  76. 


Frequent  Plouohings.— When  green  crops 
or  manure  are  turned  under,  it  is  evident  that 
tUeiy  ahould  remain  to  ferment.  If,  however, 
the  manure  is  fermented,  it  cannot  be  com. 
mingled  loo  much.  In  an  address  before  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  by  Daniel 
K.  ^'hitaker,  we  find  reference  to  Mr.  Tull  8 
system.  :i-,-^-.:..'0'';- ^    - 

A  farmer,  in  that  State,  planted  a  field  of 
Eye  of  seven  acres,  which  he  worked  in  the 
following  manner.  He  ploughed  one  acre  of 
the  land ;  this  he  re-ploughed  and  ploughed 
another  acre.  He  then  ploughed  the  two  acres 
already  ploughed  and  ploughed  a  third  acre, 
and  proceeded  in  this  manner,  ploughing  con- 
tinually the  land  already  ploughed,  and  adding 
an  acre  at  each  successive  ploughing,  till  the 
whole  field  wa«  completely  ploughed.  When 
this  was  done,  the  first  acre  had  received  seven 
ploughings,  the  second  six,  the  third  five,  the 
fourth  four,  the  fii>h  three,  the  sixth  two,  and 
the  seventh  one  ploughing.  He  then  cast  in 
the  grain,  and  harrowed  it  in,  in  the  manner 
usually  practised  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
result,  as  communicated  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  was,  that  the  product  of  grriln  harvest- 
ed from  each  respective  acre,  was  in  exact  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  ploughings  each  acre 
had  received ;  that  which  had  received  seven 
ploughings  producing  the  most  abun4ant  crop, 
that,  which  had  received  six  ploughings,  the 
next  most  abundant  crop,  and  so  on  to  that 
which  had  received  only  oae  ploughing,  which 
produced  the  least  of  all.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  by  minutely  pulverizing  and  frequently 
stirring  the  earth,  and  stirring  it  deeply,  the 
product  of  a  field  may  be  greatly  increased.! 
But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  for 
him  who  would  reap  a  succession  of  crops,  in 
perpetuity,  from  the  same  land.  He  must  give 
the  plant  food.  He  must  supply  it  with  a  due 
portion  of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  manure. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  afky 
principle  of  fertility  in  the  primitive  soils  what- 
ever, and  this  was  the  fatal  error  that  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  TuH's  system.  Not  a*  the 
pulverization  which  could  be  effected  in  the 
soil  by  a  nine  month's  constant  ploughing, 
would  enable  the  planter  to  gather  a  crop  of 
Cotton  from  a  tract  of  barren  sand. ;  ■ 

Ff.rmented  and  Unfkrmknted  Manures. — 
Practical  Agriculturists,  (says  Mr.  Whitaker,) 
who  have  tried  both  the  new  and  the  old,  prefer 
the  old  method.  They  find  that  the  unferroent- 
ed  application  creates  too  powerful  a  stimulus 
for  healthy  action  in  the  plant,  induces  disease,' 
and  frequently  kills,  where  it  was  only  intend, 
ed  to  nourish. 

FOREIGN  INTEI.LI«FNCE. 


From  Havana,  by  the  ship   Moro  Castle,    we  have 
papers  of  the  Slst  ulf.     They  furnish  no  news.     Our 
boatman,  however,  reports,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
passenger,  Capt.  Trcnor,  of  the  United  Uttitet  Army 
that  two  days  before   sailing,   he  was  infcined   hy  a 
merchant  of  Havana,  that  the  intelligencp  had  born 
received  thrrc  from  Spain,  via  Lisbon,  tliat  Mexico 
had  called  upon  Spain  to  acknowledge  her  ioJopcn-' 
dence,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal,  a  declaration! 
of  war  against  Spain.     The  inhabitants  of  Havana,' 
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Saliwe,  ( JFashtenaw  Co.,  vli.  T.)  Dec.  7.1 

I  h9.ve  just  spt^nt  an  hour  with  Mr.  Risden, 
the  Suryeyor  of  a  ^reat  part  of  Michigau,  at 
whose  public  house  1  am  bow  staying,  in  talk- 
in;  prer  the  district  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  information  thus 
acquired,  in  filling  up  hereafter  my  note^  upon 
the  country.  The  conversation  turning  upon 
the  h«althfulness  of  Micliigan,  there  was  not 
one  out  of  several  residents  present,  who  did 
not  allow  the  existence  of  bilious  fevers,  and 
fever  and  ague  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
but  they  spoke  of  passing  through  these  dis- 
eases as  merely  a  slight  process  of  acclimating, 
which  in  the  general  health  of  the  country, 
was  hardly  to  be  considered.  They  asserted 
too,  what  I  have  before  heard  stated  by  more 
than  one  physician  in  the  Territory,  thnt  Mi- 
chigan is  exempt  from  many  of  ilie  diseases 
most  fatal  to  human  life  at  the  East.  Con- 
sumption, for  instance,  which  a  reference  to 
the  bills  of  mortality*  will  show,  destroys  as 
many  in  New  York,  take  year  and  year  to- 
getheir  for  several  in  succession,  as  does  the 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  is  here  unknown. 
Not  only,  I  am  told,  do  no  cases  originate  here, 
but  many  persons  from  New  Vork  are  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  cured  of  the  complaint  by 
coming  to  reside  in  Michigan.  The  most  un- 
healthy points  are  in  the  vicinity  of  milldams, 
and  of  marshes,  near  both  of  which  the  settlers 
take  particular  pains  to  "  locate."  The  first 
for  the  convenience  of  grinding  and  sawing, 
and  near  the  last  for  the  rich  grass  they  afford 
with  only  the  trouble  of  mowing.  Health,  in- 
deed, is  the  last  thing  a  settler  seems  to  think 
of,  by  the  way  in  wliich  he  chooses  a  site  for 
kifl  house.  In  a  country  so  abounding  with 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  purest  water,  and 
tilled  with  fish,  that  you  may  pass  a  dozen  in  a 
ride  of  as  many  miles,  you  but  seldom  tind  a 
house  on  their  banks ;  while  the  purchaser  of 
a  new  possession  neglects  alike  the  tempting 
looking  oak  opening,  and  erects  his  dwelling 
in  the  thick  forest,  provided  only  a  road  or  trail 
passes  within  three  feet  of  his  door.  A  trail, 
by  the  way,  I  must  tell  you,  is  an  Iiidian  foot- 
path, that  has  been  travelled  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, and  bears  here  the  same  relation  to  an 
ordinary  road,  that  a  turnpike  does  to  a  Rail 
road  in  your  State,  He  chooses,  in  short,  the 
most  fertile  spot  on  his  acres,  in  order  to  have 
a  garden  immediately  around  his  house,  which 
he  places  plump  upon  the  road,  in  order  to 
have  it  "  more  sociable-like,  and  see  folks 
passing."  His  garden  grows  from  almost 
nothing.  The  first  year  the  hog  pen  and  cow 
yard  occupy  the  place  designed  for  its  com- 
inencememt.  They  are  moved  further  from 
the  house  the  second  year,  and  a  few  cabbages 
occupy  the  place  which  they  have  enriched  by 
their  temporary  situation  upon  it.  They  move 
again  on  the  second  year,  and  the  garden, 
which  can  now  boast  of  a  few  curr^^nt  bushesi 
and  a  peach  tree,  expands  over  the  place  theyi 
h*ve  ceased  to  occupy.  And  now  our  sefttler 
having  built  a  fine  barn,  and  "got  things  snug| 
about  him,"  begins  to  like  the  look  of  the| 
woods  again,  which  he  has  so  industriou»!ly 
swept  from  every  spot  that  can  hr  seen  from 
kis  door.  He  shoulders  his  pick  axe,  he  goes 
oBt  into  the  woods,  and  selecting  two  oT  the 
straightest  maple  saplings  he  can  find,  they 
are  at  once  disinterred,  their  heads  chopped  off 
to  make  these  tall  awkward  things  look  civil- 
ized, and  the  pair  of  poles  thrust  into  the 
ground  within  tr.o  feet  of  his  door,  are  white- 
washed and  called  trees. 

Dkxtkr,  ^VfiKhtcnnw  Co..  Dnc.  12. 

I  h«ve  been  here  two  or  three  ilay»;  '•'•>t  sf>  occu. 
pi#!(1  in  riding  about  lookin?  at  the  ronnfry,  «l:ttt  I 
hRve  oat  (ill  now  attempte.l  to  finish  this  letter.  For 
difTercnt  is  the  appearance  of  the  cottages  here  from 
theM  detsribed  above,  as  the  sommon  rssidenes  of 


new  aeitlera.  They  build  almoat  altogether  in  the 
oak  openings ;  and  as  the  country  is  now  undulating, 
I  have  seen  some  cabins  very  prettily  situated  in 
clumps  of  oaks,  a  gun  shot  from  the  rwad,  with  Belda 
of  young  wheat  extending  in  every  directioa  around 
them.  The  soil,  when  first  turned  up,  is  a  kind  of 
yellow  grav«>l,  very  unpromising  in  its  appearance  ; 
but  it  rapidly  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  becom. 
ing  almost  black  in  fields  of  two  years  cultivation, 
and  improving  every  season  without  the  aid  of  a 
particle  of  manure.  I  have  now  got  among  the 
rolling  land,  in  a  region  full  of  lakes  and  oak  open- 
ings,  o(  which  hitherto  I  had  only  a  taste.  I  need 
hardly  say  huw  much  more  grateful  such  a  country 
is  to  my  eye,  than  the  level~<hickly  timbered  lands 
about  Detroit  and  Monroe. 

I  came  hither  by  way  ot  the  pretty  villa);*  of  Anne 
Arbour,   which  contains,   I  should  think,  seven  or 
eight  himdred  inhabilants,  many  of  whotn,  I  am  told,! 
are  very  respectable  English  immigrants.    I  stopped 
at  a  farm  house,  about  tivo  miles  from  here,  to  dine.i 
A  white-headed  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  old,   was{ 
turning  a  grindstone  before  the  door,  while  a  couple! 
of  Indians  sharpened  their   knives,     jtitar  ttier^a 
miserable  poney,   with   bis  wooden  saddle  covered ' 
with  a  freshly  flayed  deer,  and  a  brindle  wiry-haired  j 
dog,  with  the  head  of  a  wolf  and  the  crest  of  a  boar,  I 
skulked  around  the  slaughtered  game,  and  snarled, 
in   its  protection,    when,   after    dismountins;,   I   ap. 
proached  il.     His  swarthy  masters  and  my<«clf  en-; 
terod  the  house  together.      Tenepe  krm  cArmowXi.j 
move  ?  ("  Where  is  the  white  man  ?")  said  the  oldest' 
of  the   iwo  to  a  very  pretty  Connecticut   girl,    who' 
had  recently  followed  her  husband  out  to  ihi?  coun. ! 
try.     She  replied  by  poiniing  to  him,  working  at  a 
distance  in  a  field,  and  the  Intlians  sat  down  patiently 
till  the  fa'mer  entered.     The  venison  was  then  laid 
on   a    table,    and    a  bargaining   scene  commenced, 
which  lasted  full  half  an  hour.     Cau.nre-shiu  cho- 
mocomon.     "  No  good,  white  man,"  said  one  of  the 
red  batterers,  turning  to  me,  as  the  white  trader  uf- 
fered  him  what  he  thought  too  little  for  a  whole  deer. 
The  bargain  was  struck,  however,  before  a  bystander' 
could    interpret  the  appeal  for  me.     The  skin  still' 
remained  witfi  the  Indian,  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur*. 
prized  to  see  produced  from  it  a  variety  of  articles: 
of  Indian  produce,  among  which  were   largo  cakes 
of  deer's  tallow,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cheese.  | 
These  were  all  traded  away  in  succession,   and  ai 
small    caj>k    produced    by    the    Indian,  waa    filled, 
with  whiskey  on  the  spot  ;  and  the  eldest  mounting 
the  poney,  they  both  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  soon 
disappeared  with  their  poisonous  burden,   behind  a 
turning  of  the  road.  They  were  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  ^ 
well.made  men,  though  slightly  built,  and  withaqui-i 
line  noses  and  tine  shaped  Ijeadb,  and  each  whan  I, 
saw  them,  had  the  freest  and  most  graceful  step  I : 
ever   saw,   whether  on  the  sod  or  in  the  ball-room.  > 
How  complete  was  the  metamorphosis  when  I  over- ; 
took  them   half  an  hour  afterward  in  the   woods! 
The  eldest,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  five-| 
and-thirty,    was  barely  sober  enough  to  guide  his 
horse,  atid  sitting  with  both  arms  around  the  barrel 
of  whiskey  on  the  pommel  before  Y)iint  he  reminded 
me  of  an  engraving  of  Bacchus  in  a  very  vulgar  and; 
not  very  witty  book,  called  Homer  Traveatic.    The; 
Indian  gravity    which  had   before   been  preserved  | 
amid  all  the  nervousness  incident  to  a  trading  ope. ' 
ration  had  now  thoroughly  deserted  him,  and  toddling 
from  side  to  side,  he  muttered  a  sort  of  recitative,' 
which  combined  all  the  excellencies  of  the  singing  ' 
and  spouting  of  a  civilized  toper.     His  companion, 
a  youth  of  but  seventeen,  seemed  perfectly  sober, 
and  stopping  only  occasionally  to  pick  up  the  whip' 
of  the  fumbling  rider,  he  stepped  so  lightly  by  his; 
horse's  side,    that  the   leaves  scarcely  rustled  be-! 
ncath  his   moccasin.     I  was   somewhat  pained,  of 
course,  at  the  exhibition,  though  I  confess   I  was. 
not  a  httle  diverted,  while  riding  along  for  miles 
in  the  silent  woods,  with  sach  grotesque  company. : 
The  pedestrian  continued  as  reserved  and  respect- ' 
ful    OS  ever,  but  uiy  fellow  cavalier,  after  talking 
a  quantity  of  gibherifm  tome,   which   was  of  cunrse 
perfectly  unintelligible,   seemed  to  be   at  last   quite; 
angry  because  I  could  not  understand  him  ;  then,  af-i 
ter  again  becoming  pacified,  he  found  a  new  source! 
of  vehemence  in    urging  me  to  "  tckwap  pti»t9ehe\ 
gun"  (trade  my  gun,  to  which  he  took  a  great  fancy); 
for  his  "  papoosht  pagcocachee"  as  he  called  a  coltj 
that  followed  the  forlorn  poney  on  which  he  rede,  ij 
could  not  help  blaming  myself,  however,   for  having! 
been  so  long  diverted  with  the  frailf.es  of  this  hos- 
pitable Silenus,  when  at  partinj;  about  nijrhtfail  wherr 
he  struck  into  the  forest,  he  gave  me  an  mritution  to 
bis  wigwam,  30  miles  off,  signifying  the  distance  by 
raising  all  liis  fingers  twicPt  at  the  same  time  using 
the  words  hohtn  keen  marchtc  nUen  wigttam,   (come 
to  my  wigwam.)    Hew  atrangeljr  are  ws  conititutvd 


that  one  ahould  derive  amusement  in  the  woods  from 
an  exhibition  which  in  a  city  would  only  excite  pain 
and  disgust.  I  have  never  seen  a  balf.intexics- 
ted  Indian  before  without  the  deepest  feelings  of  com- 
miseration. As  for  the  alleged  criaie  of  seUing  Indians 
whiskey,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it.  The  love  ol 
spirituous  liquors  is  a  natural  craving  of  the  red  man, 
which  is  irrepressible,  and  as  such  I  have  heard  the 
most  humane  and  intelligent  persons  speak  of  It — peo- 
ple who  have  passed  their  lives  among  the  Indians, 
and  have  done  their  best  to  snatch  them  from  this  per- 
dition. The  haughtiest  Chief  will  travel  a  hundred 
milea  for  a  pint  of  whiskey,  and  get  drunk  the  moj 
ment  he  receives  it,  wheresoever  he  may  be.  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  designed  that  this  mysterious 
race  should  not  continue  upon  the  earth,  and  fate  has* 
infused  a  fatal  thirst  into  their  bosoms,  which  is  has. 
tening  their  doom  with  fearful  celerity.  But  six 
years  ago  and  the  woods  around  me  were  alive  with 
Indians,  now  they  are  only  traversed  by  a  few  auch 
stragglers  as  these.  You  may  talk  of  civilizing  tham 
— but  that  too  is  impossible.  You  may  more  easily 
civilize  the  stupidest  African  than  the  most  intelli- 
gent  Indian — and  yet  who  for  a  moment  would  coifil' 
pare  the  erect  port  and  manly  tread,  the  air,  the 
A/oo</«f/-look  ofthe  one,  with  his  keen  sag.icity  and 
rare  instincts,  to  the  misshapen  form, the  shuffling  gait 
and  stupid  bearing  of  the  other  ?  Where  then  lies 
the  difficulty  ?  The  African  is  an  imitative  aaimal 
— the  Indian  is  not.  He  will  copy  the  form  of  your 
weapons,  for  he  has  felt  their  edge,  ah(f  he  wi;l  make 
himself  ridiculous  by  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  because 
he  conceives  it  to  be  au  emblem  of  authority.  Rings 
and  bracelets  he  may  wear,  for  they  recommend  him 
to  his  own  tribe ;  but  the  forms  and  fashions  of  civi. 
lization  he  despises.  The  negro  furnishes  the  besf* 
raw  material  for  a  dandy  that  can  be  had  :  he  learns 
at  once  how  to  wear  his  hat  and  adjust  his  shirt  col. 
lar  according  to  the  last  mode  of  the  white  man. 
The  Indian,  if  a  fop,  departs  even  further  than  usual 
from  the  costume  of  a  European.  He  comes  from 
nature's  hands  all^hat  she  ever  intended  him  to  be — 
the  wild  man  of  the  woods.  Ik)  the  flciaiir-ss  of  the 
deer  in  traversing  the  forest,  he  urntekthe  instinct  of 
the  hound  in  finding  his  way  ;  and  when  you  «dd  to 
these  the  mental  gift  of  a  certain  wild  eloquenre, 
wholly  unimprovable  by  cultivation,  you  have  nearly 
summed  up  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  Ame- 
rican savage — the  genuine  child  of  nature — the  un. 
tamed — the  untamable. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  on  this  subject  yesterdaf, 
with  a  middle  aged  gentleman  of  high  intelligence 
and  character,  for  many  years  settled  in  the  territo* 
ry,  and  who  has  availed  himself  of  unusual  opportn. 
nitiea  of  studying  Indian  life  and  manners.  We  had 
been  all  day  in  a  canoe  paddled  by  ourselves,  explo- 
ring  a  chain  of  small  lakes  in  this  vicinity;  and  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  woods  around,  while  floating 
at  sunset  over  the  transparent  water,  induced  him  to 
remark  upon  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  ;  who,  but  six  years  since,  when  he  first  visited 
this  part  of  Michigan,  kept  their  canoes  upon  every 
stream  in  the  country.  The  observation  suggested 
the  discussion,  already  alluded  to,  upon  the  feasibi. 
lity  of  civilizing  the  Indians  ;  and  he  told  me  a  varie- 
ty of  anecdotes  about  a  young  chief  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name,  whom,  on  various  accounts  he  had  , 
once  thought  the  fittest  subject  for  social  life  he  had 
ever  met  with  among  the  aborigines.  The  conclu< 
sion  of  his  relation  was  so  whimsical  and  strikingly 
characteristic,  that  I  will  finish  this  letter  with  the  de- 
tails precisely  as  I  took  them  down  in  my  note  book 
from  the  lips  of  my  informant — our  canoe,  the  while, 
being  allowed  to  float  as  she  listed  along  the  placid 
bosom  of  one  of  those  beautiful  lakes  into  which  the 
river  Huron  expands  a  few  miles  from  its  sources. 

•'As  we  came  one  day  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
Ketclicwaun-doug-enink  caught  me  by  the  hand  aa 
usual,  with  his  shrill  exclamation  of  welcome,  and 
my  party  proceeded  at  once  to  pitch  our  tent  near  his, 
before  a  blazing  fire  of  logs.  After  afloi^ing  us  what 
assistance  he  could,  the  young  chief  left  us  ;  but  in 
the  evening  he  called  in  again  at  our  tent,  and  brouehl 
his  father  and  mother,  his  wife  and  three  sisters  with 
him.  They  all  looked  qtiite  solemn,  and  in  his  man- 
ner, particularly,  there  was  something  altogether 
unusual.  Young  Kctche-waun-doug-enink  had  been 
quite  my  friend,  always  appeared  glad  to  see  me,  and 
was  generally  sociable  in  his  way  ;  but  now  he  was 
iirave  and  reserved,  almost  to  severity.  My  fami- 
liarity with  Indian  character  induced  ms  to  suppress 
every  thing  like  surprize  at  such  an  extraordiiiary 
change  of  deportment,  and  we  sat  thus,  I  should  think, 
for  arica-t  half  an  hour.  At  last  the  young  Indian 
rose  up  in  a  formal  way,  and  taking  a  position  full  in 
the  light  of  the  fire,  began  a  speech  abounding  with 
gpature  and  vehemence.  The  amount  of  it  was  this  : 
'•  Liitin,  my  friend )  1  sss  that  ysu  ars  wissr  thin  Wf 
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of  y»ur  white  bretheren."  [••  I  mu«t  interrupt  my 
Btory,"  •aid  my  companion,  "  to  remind  you  that  be. 
lieving  that  my  young  Indian  friend,  who  wa«  a  fine 
looking  lellow,  had  some  rclieh  for  cirilixation,  and 
half  a  mind,  indeed,  to  turn  wnite  man,  I  anticipated 
that  some  proposition  to  that  effect  would  be  the  pur- 
port  of  hii  ipeech."]  He  conunued— ••  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  lore  the  Indian*:  that  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  mode  of  life.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  presume 
you  already  know,  that  the  life  of  the  white  man  is 
one  of  care  and  trouble.  The  Great  Spirit  has  blessed 
his  red  children  in  a  peculiar  manner.  We  have  no 
care.  Weare  aaSher-manitou*made  us.  We  have 
not  degenerated,  but  are  still  his  favorites.  You  ne- 
ver see  a  wrinkle  on  the  brow  of  an  Indian.  Look, 
my  brother,  at  the  forehead  of  my  old  father.  It  is  as 
•mooth  as  my  own,  though  sixty  winters  have  whiten- 
ed his  head.  His  days  have  glided  on  as  undisturbed 
a*  the  smooth  stream  before  you." — [We  were  on  the 
bankt  of  the  Shiawaase,  interrupted  the  narrator.] — 
•'  Do  you  see,  my  brother,  those  pebbles  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  clear  stream  as  it  throws  back  the  light 
of  your  fire  7  It  is  thus  that  every  thougirt  can  be 
seen  that  dwells  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
no  disguise — no  cause  fur  it — the  troubles  of  the 
white  man  disturb  not  the  clear  stream  of  his  soul. 
Come  witu  us — ahare  «^th  us  the  gifts  of  Sher  Ma. 
nitou — think  no  more  of  those  distant  lands  of  your 
childhood  where  men  live  but  to  harrass  each  oiher, 
and  gather  riches  that  eat  the  soul  up  with  care — 
come — here  you  will  build  your  wigwam — I  will 
help  you — you  shall  have  my  sister  for  your  wife — 
she  shall  weave  your  mats,  and  raise  your  com,  and 
dry  your  venison,  which  we  will  kill  together  in  the 
woods.  You  hove  lived  long  enough  a  life  of  wretch- 
ednaw;  come  and  be  happy  with  us." 

I  wis  curious  to  learn  how  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  especially  the  fair  member  of  it  particularly  de- 
signated in  this  singular  harangue,  behaved  while 
her  brother  was  pronouncing  it ;  and  more  than  all, 
how  the  object  of  it  himseir  received  the  address. 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  exact  replies  of  my 
inieresting  companion,  without  repeating  the  various 
questions  from  me  which  elicited  them. 

"  My  young   friend  sat  down.     Throughout  his 
speech,  the  family  observed  the  utmost  silence.  The 
lady  in  question  was  as  indifferent  as  an  Indian  could 
be,  at  least  in  manner.     They  all  looked  at  me  for 
my  opinion — the  lady  excepted.     I  will  confess  that  I 
fsit  embarrassed,  tbo*  I  had  but  half  a  dozen  Indians 
for  my  audience.  An  answer  jiowever  was  necewary. 
'  I  thank  you,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  and  needed  not  this 
new  proof  of  your  friendship.     I  am  sensible  Slier 
Manitou   has  smiled  upon  yon  ;  tliat  you  are  his  fa- 
vorite children.     But  we  while  men  have  been  spoil- 
ed by  education ;  we  have  been  taught  to  think  many 
things  necessary  that  you  red  men  can  do  well  with-i 
out ;  and  inferior  as  our  mode  of  life  is  to  yours,  it  is 
not  the  least  of  its  evils  that  it  has  unfitted  us  for 
the  simple  pleasures  that  Sher-Manitou   every  day 
gives  you.     I  have  friends  and  a  mother  far  away  to 
the  rising  nun.     She  does  not  know  the  red  men,  and  | 
might  not  be  a  mother  to  your  »ister.     Your  sister,  | 
if  I  should  take  her  to  the  rising  sUn  with  me,  would ; 
pine  for  her  green  woods  and  wigwam  by  the  Shia-' 
wassee.     She  will   doubtless  be    happier  as  she  is.  j 
She  will  take  for  her   husband   some  red  man  like ! 
yourself,  who  will  love  her,  and  prize  the  blessings 
which  Sher  Manitou  yields  you.     I  again  thank  you, 
my  friena,  and  your  sister.    I  must,  after  a  few  days, 
leave  this  country ;  but  I  shall  bear  my  friends  in  my 
heart,  and  in  the  crowded  city  where  the  white  men 
live,  I  shall  often  sigh  for  these  green  woods,  and  la- 
ment the  absence  of  my  red  friends.' "  H. 

Fanaticism  ;  by  the  author  of  the  Natural  History 
•f  Enthusiasm.  1  vol.,  N.  Y.:  Jonathan  Lkavitt.— 
What  a  magnificent  and  yet  what  a  fearful  subject  is  I 
presented  to  an  able,  learned,  and  philosophical  wri-j 
tor,  in  the  single  word  which  constitutes  the  title  of  j 
this  remarkable  volume  ?  Fanaticism  I  what  of  evil ! 
has  it  not  accomplished,  what  of  mighfy,  empassion.i 
ed,  and  irresistible  in  our  nature  has  it  not  been  the^ 
means  of  developing?  To  write  its  history,  to  un.| 
dersUnd  and  appreciate  its  motives,  to  judge  itsi 
deed.",  good  and  evil,  with  impartiality,  and  to  deduce 
from  the  wildest  excesses  of  this  universal  passion- 
universal  as  having  had  existence  in  all  time  and  a-! 
moBg  al!  peoples,  cirilized  and  savage— conclusions ' 
n^t  wholly  discouraging  to,  or  di.honoring,  the  im- ' 
mertal  longings  of  our  nature,  is  the  task  undertaken ! 
in  this  work .     The  former  book  of  the  author  on  the 
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Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  prepossessed  us  in 
favor  of  this  one,  and  we  have  been  in  nowise  disap* 
pointed  in  our  anticipations.  A  profound,  philosophi- 
cal, and  withal  charitable  and  Christian  spirit,  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  The  heart  of  man  is  depicu 
ed  with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand ;  and  the  disguises 
which  self  love  interposes  to  prevent  each  one  from 
classing  himself  with  those  where  his  character  and 
propensities  rhould  in  truth  place  him — from  seeing 
himself,  in  short,  as  others  see  him — seem  to  be 
penetrated  with  a  searching  eye  ;  and  the  workings 
of  the  passions  are  po^iayed  with  startling  fidelity. 

The  style  is  vigorous,  rugged,  and  sometimes  over- 
strained,  yet  always  forcibly  arresting  the  attention. 
The  divisions  of  the  work  are  somewhat  arbitrary  ; 
and  such  as  thev  are,  they  are  designated  by  odd  and 
fantastic  titles.  On  this  head,  the  writer  thus  ex- 
plains himself: — 

It  vt^  be  better  to  sieze  upon  certain  leading  va 
rieties  of  our  subjecs,  as  marked  by  broad  distinc- 
tions, easily  traced  in  every  age,  and  such  as  may 
be  recognized,  whenever  they  may  recur,  without 
hazard  of  mistake.  These  conspicuous  varieties 
may  be  brought  under  four  designations,  of  which 
the  first  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein  ma 
lignant  religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the 
unhappy  subject  of  them  :  to  the  second  class  will 
belong  that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which 
looks  abroad  for  its  victims:  the  third  embraces 
the  combination  of  intemperate  religious  zeal  with 
military  sentiments,  or  with  nvtional  pride,  and  the 
love  of  power  ;  to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved 
all  instances  of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which 
stand  connected  with  opinion  and  dogmi.  Our  first 
sort  then  is  Austere  ;  the  second  Cruel ;  the  third 
Ambitious  ;  and  the  fourth  Factious. 

Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  characteristic  mark 
upon  each  of  our  classes,  as  above  named,  let  it  be 
permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  follows — namely,  the 
firtt.  The  Fanaticism  of  the  Scourqe  ;  or  oi.per8onal 
infliction  :  the  second,  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Brand  ; 
or  of  immolation  and  cruelty  :  the  third,  the  Fanati- 
cism  of  the  Banner,  or  of  ambition  and  conquest  : 
and  the  fourth,  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol  ;  or  of 
creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence. 

After  these  four  divisions  each  treated  at  consider- 
able length,  follows  the  conclusion  that  "  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  is  not  fanatical."  This  occupies  two 
long  sections,  one  devoted  to  the  Old,  the  other  to  the 
New  Testament — the  whole  written  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pure,  pious,  and  earnest  Protestant. 

It  should  be  added,  that  this  is  the  republication  of 
an  English  work  ;  and  we  see  with  satisfaction  that 
the  coenate  topic  of  Superttition  ia  next  to  be  touch 
ed  by  the  same  vigorous  hand. 

The  Select  Journal  or  Foreign  Literature. — 
No.  V. — Boston,  Charles  Bowkn. — Sound  judg- 
ment  and  discriminating  taste  continue  to  characte'r- 
izethe  selections  for  this  excellent  periodical. — The 
Life  of  Pym,  from  the  Westminster — a  description 
by  Raoul  Rochette,  translated  from  the  Journal  des 
Savants,  of  the  large,  and  very  remarkable  mosaic 
found  at  Pompeii;  and  an  original  article,  well  done, 
on  Hamilton's  Men  and  Manners  ia  America ;  are 
among  the  most  interesting  articles  of  this  number. 
The  critical  notices,  too,  are  instructive  and  vari- 
ous,  while  under  the  head  of  ••  Intelligence"  a  birds- 
eye  view  is  given  of  the  movement  of  mind  through- 
out Europe.  To  crown  all,  this  Magazine  is  well 
printed.   .  .... 

CicKRO,  composing  Vols.  Vni,  TX,  and  X,  of  the 
Classical  Family  Library,  New  York,  IlAarER  &, 
Brothers — We  are  glad,  after  a  long  intermission, 
to  find  thdt  this  classical  library  is  going  on.  It 
could  not  resume  its  progress  under  better  auspices 
than  those  of  Rome's  great  orator.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Orations,  translated  by  Prof. 
Duncan  The  third  includes  the  Offices,  translated 
by  Cockniaii ;  and  the  Essays  on  Old  A<re  and 
Friendship,  trausiated  by  Melmoth.  An  accurate 
biographical  sketch  precodes  the  work ;  and  at  page 
45  of  it|  is  a  letter  from  Jftrutua  to  Cicero,  urging 
him  to  reaent  th«  tjrrtnn/  df  Oeuviitti  jutt  bvfiai 


ning  to  bestride  the   Roman  Empire,  Ai  whiek  thf 
sentiments  might  not  be  meditated  in  vaia  at  ibis  imy.  y 

Irkland,  a  Tala  by  Harjiiet  Martinkac.-^N«. 
IX.— Philadelphia,   E.  Littkll  &  T.  H«LOKif..^A 
story  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  told  with  all  tb* 
admirable  writer's  powers,  is  here  predveod  to  exes. 
plify  the  silent  miseries,  which  bad  govematcRt,  op.   \ 
pression,  and  ignorance  entail  on  the  Irish  cottier, 
from  generation  to  generation.     It  would  bcwf  11  tar--''' 
Ireland  that  both  government  and  people  would  proit  ' 
by  the  instructions  ot  this  well  wrought  tale. 

Youth  Admonished — by  |J.  Thornton,  aath<>r  M 
Bereaved  Parenu  consoled.  New  Yark :  D.  A>- 
FLCTON  &,  Co. — A  well  printed  little  pocket  volna* 
this,  which  in  a  brief  view  of  the  parable  of  fb« 
prodigal  son,  inculcates  by  modern  instancea,  and 
much  eameat  discourse,  the  eertaialy  that  the  path*  ' 
of  virtue  are  the  paths  of  peace.  * 

Littell's  Museum  of  Forion  LiTERATtraa,  Ac. 
for  January.  Philadelphia :  E.  Littei.  and  T.  Hol. 
DEN. — We  have  only  to  speak  in  praise  of  this  nia  ' 
cellany  as  emtwdying  always  a  large  proportifm  of 
well  selected  and  amusing  matter.  The  present 
number  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  engraving  of  •' 
striking  picture  of  the  Deluge. 

North  American  Rbview,  No.  LXXXII.     Bo*.  _ 
ton  :  Charles  Bowen.     New  York  :  G.  &.  C.  A.  H. 
Carvill. — The   Life  of  Cowper,  which  is  the  firet 
article  in  this  number,  is  of  itself  suffieiont  to  stamp    - 
it  as  an  able  and  attractive  one.     It  is  written  with  •«.'. 
genuine  admiration  of  the  genius  of  this  remarkable  ;\ 
man,  and  a  beautiful  sympathy  with  tbo  fearful  trial*,. 
to  which  his  fine  intellect  and  whole  moral  Aaturo 
were  subject.     The  admirers  of  Cowper   will   feel 
that  justice  ia  here  done  to  his  talents,  and  all  gen.     I 
ticness  exercised  towards  his  iafirraities.     A  goo4     ' 
paper  on  botany  and  a  capital  one  on  Story's  Co«. 
stitutional  Law  precede  a  truly  charactoristic  an^ 
interesting  account  of  the  American  Whale  Fishofjr 
— that  hardest  school  of  our  hardy  and  adventuroua  " . 
seamen.     Art.  V,  on  the   l«st  moments  of  emineM  j 
men,  is  very  pleasant  reading — grave  aa  the  subject  ^ 
is.     There  is  industry  and  good  taste  in  the  coUee*:^ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  much  anecdotical   fact  re. 
specting  the  conduct  of  distinguished  individuala,  at 
the  moment  of  entering  upon  the  fearful  paaaag*  t* 
the  grave.     We  have  marked  several  intcreating  ex.    - 
tracts,  but  with  little  hope  of  finding,  for  the  preeent  ' 
at  least,  any  room  for  them  in  our  crowded  columns. 
fPassing  over  other  articles,  we  come  to  the  concln.  , 
ding  one,  on  Hamiltqn's  Men  and  Manners,   which  '" 
is  more  bitter  than  able  or    well    considered,  aave 
towards  the  close,  when  a  better  and  higher  tone  ia 
assumed  and  preserved. 

The  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lisrarv  op 
Reference,  ParU  IV,  V  and  VI.  New  York  :  Con- 
ner &.  Cooke. — This  is  truly  what  it  purports  to  bo  ; 
— in  a  small  <6mpas8  a  most  abundant  treasury  of  "" 
knowledge.  Ton  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  Part  IV 
is  a  dictionary  of  quotations — V,  Sir  Rich'd  Phillipe'a 
Million  of  fads,  of  which,  if  some  few  are  apoc- 
ryphal, the  immense  mass  arc  correct — ond  VI  is  an 
American  biography,  brief  but  compreheNsive. 

La   Revuk  Francaisk,  for  February:  New  York, 
HosKiNS  &■  Snowden. 
La  FsA^tcE  Litteraire  ;    No.         :   New  York. 

BlBLOTHEQTTE    ChoISIR  dC    I<t  TKRATURR  FraNCAISR  ; 

Philadelphia,  Carey  Lea  &  Carey. — Here  we  bavo 
three  French  periodicals,  each  aiming  to  dissemi- 
nate a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  French  iiteratare. 
They  are  all  comparatively  cheap;  well  printed; 
and  as  to  tUcir  contents  well  svlected.  We  like  the 
lauguag<-  -.veil enough  to  mish  that  all  rany  have  akun 
dant  patronage. 

Ii  has  boen  said,  that  Ija  Frmnr^  Ftiltrroirm  is  gni 
up  to  put  down  La  Refite  Fran^mise.  The  faeta  wo 
btlitv*  to  b«  pretty  mueh  th9i«  t  Ui«  vbicf  aitrac* 
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,ti9n|to  the  mass  of  American  lubscribers  to  the 
-Covrricr  FrucaiB,  is  it*  literary  character  and  ex. 
*ir«Ms;  wmI  thia,  it  was  obvious,  would  be  materially 
diminished  by  any  publication  which,  in  /he  more 
convenient  tad  durable  form  of  a  monthly  pamphlet. 
■bould  give  matter  of  the  same  character.  Hence, 
in  «elf  defence,  the  literary  extracts  of  the  Courrier 
were  thrown  into  the  same  form  ;  and  as  they  are 
ipnger,  la  France  litteraire  is  published  once  a 
ibrtsight  instead  of  once  a  month,  as  la  Revue  Fran 
•eaite  is.  It  is,  too,  cheaper  than  la  Retue,  because 
the  matter  which  composes  it,  serves  for  the  two 
pablications.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but -the  pro- 
per  regard,  which  every  one  feels,  for  hi»  -own 
interest ;  hor  can  it  add  to  or  derogate  from  the 
inent  of  either  publicatiun  that  it  has  a  rival :  on 
the  contrary,  each  thereby  will  become  more  zealous 
to  excel,  and  the  reading  public  will  be  benefitted  by 
nhe  competition. 

Tmc  Forkiojh  Quarterly  Review;  No.   XXIV 
American  edition  No.  IV  :  Philadelphia,  T-  W.  Us 
TICK. — A  good  number — and  then  how  cheap  !  three 
'dollars  per  annum  for  a  work  that  enlists  such  va 
nous  talent.     The  article   hero  upon  the    Pruanian 
Sy$ttm  of  Education,  that  upon   the  Hitlory  of  mo. 
dtrn  Italian  frtedom,  and  that  upon  Animal  Magne' 
tirnn — in  which  the  really  surprising  results  supposed 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  this   revived  charlata. 
nerie,  are  most  acutely  examined — will  recommend 
this  periodical. 

Enolish  History  adapted  to  the  vst  or  Schooi-s 
AND  YouNQ  PERSONS'— 6y  the   author  of  American 

Popular  Letnona.     New  York  :    R.    Lockwood. 

This  is,  with  some  modifications,  omissions  and  ad> 
ditions,  a  republication — with  what  skill  executed 
we  confess  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  ;  but 
we  are  willing  to  take  it  on  trust,  from  the  character 
and  services  of  the  lady,  who  presents  it  to  the 
American  public. 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 
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Sl'MMARY. 

The  Naval  Lyceum  is  'brming  a  collection  of  auto 
graphs  of  men  of  revolutionary  fame.     Among  them 
they  have  obtained  the  following  altogether  remarka 
ble  letter   addresaed  by  John   Hancock   to   Robert 
Morria  : 

CofY — "On  PfBUc  Service." 

Baltimore,  January  24,  1777. 

Sim— The  Marine  Committee,  judging  it  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  Frigate  Virginia  should 
be  got  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  finding  it  im 
practicable  to  procure  here  the  necessary  articles  fur 
the  ship,  without  which  she  cannot  proceed  to  sea; 
have  determined  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  them, 
and  have  sent  the  bearer,  an  officer  of  Capt.  NichoU 
son's,  to  expedite  the  business ;  and  I  am  now,  in 
the  name  of  the  Marine  Committee,  to  request  you 
will  immediately  order  such  of  the  articles  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  Memorandum,  and  can 
1'eadily  be  got  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  forwarded  here 
without  loss  of  time,  in  such  manner  as  you  shall 
judge  best.  The  bearer  will  afford  every  aid  in  his 
power.  I  should  think  it  would  be  no  disservice  in 
taking  an  Anchor  and  the  Cables  from  one  of  the 
Frigates  in  Philadelphia,  as  you  can  with  more  ease 
replace  them  there,  than  we  can  procure  them  here; 
and  all  your  Frigates  are  not  in  the  readiness  the 
Virginia  is,  and  indeed  she  only  waits  for  these  arti. 
cles.  I  submit  it  to  you  to  conduct  as  you  think  best 
for  the  public  service,  but  with  respect  to  the  An. 
ctior  and  Cables,  and  Rigging,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  they  should  be  sent.  Two  carta  put  to- 
gether would  easily  effect  this,  let  llie  expense  br 
ever  so  great ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  Cables  from  chafing,  by  matting  the  turns,  or 
putting  canvass  round  the  parts  liable  to  rub  againsi 
the  wagon.  But  I  need  not  give  you  any  hints  o1 
this  kind.  I  wish  we  mny  have  as  many  of  the  arti 
cles  as  can  be  got,  and  I  know  you  will  exert  your- 
self to  efTect  this  business. 

I  am,  in  behalf  of  the  Marine  Committee,  Sir, 
your  most  ob't  serv't, 

John  Hancotk,  Chairman. 

Robert  Morris,  Ksq. 

MtmtttTuf  the  Marine  Vommitter- 

P.  S. — The  enclosed  letters  to  Com.  Hopkins  1 
leate  open  for  yonr  perusal ;  please  to  seal  and  for- 
ward  by  Ist  good  op'ty. 


Great  Fire  at  Rochester. 
Correapftndenee  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce — Rochea. 
ter,  Jan.  26. 
We  were  visited  this  morning  with  a  more  calami, 
lous  fire  than  has  ever  before  occurred  in  this  vi|. 
lage.  About  5  o'clock  it  broke  out  in  the  Market, 
and  before  any  effecive  exertions  could  be  made  by 
the  firemen,  the  Market,  which  was  of  wood,  and 
ihe  block  of  wooden  buildings  extending  from  the 
Market  on  the  west,  to  the  Globe  Bail. tings  an  the 
»ast  side  of  the  Genessee  river,  were  enveloped  in 
flames.  From  this  block,  it  entered  the  Globe  Build, 
ings,  an  immense  pile,  near  100  feet  square,  six 
stories  high  on  the  west,  and  four  on  he  east  side, 
built  of  stone,  which  in  less  than  two  hours  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  loss  may  be  safely  esii. 
mated  at  from  50  to  f  60,000,  a  large  part  of  which 
falls  on  Messrs.  Newell  &.  Stebbins,  who  owned  the 
south  half  of  the  Globe  Buildings,  in  which  they  had 
a  Dry  Goods  Store  and  a  Carpet  Manufacioiy.  The) 
had  no  insurence.  The  other  half  of  the  Biuldings 
was  owned  by  R.  B.  Post  of  New  York,  on  which  I 
believe  there  was  some  insurance.  The  other  occu. 
pants  sf  the  Globe  Buildings,  were  Edwa  d  Roygen, 
Wareroom  for  Wool  and  Skins,  loss  $3000.  Richard 
Van  Kleck,  Hat  Store — property  saved.  Williams 
&.  Merrill,  Leather  Store — loss  $1000.  Jennings  & 
Keeler,  Leather  Store — loss  $800.  Quincey  S  od. 
dard,  boot  and  shoe  store — and  about  a  dozen  others 
occupying  rooms  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
wooden  block  was  o>  little  v.-ilue  comparatively.  It 
was  occupied  by  J.  O'Donoughue,  auctioneer ;  Charles 
Smith,  Rouben  Leonard,  E.  S.  Curtis,  and  one  or  two 
other  grocers,  and  E.  W.  Collins,  dry  goods  store. 
But  a  small  part  of  the  property  was  insured — proba- 
bly, from  what  I  have  learnt,  uot  to  exceed  ilO,000. 
The  fire  originated  in  a  grocery  uuder  the  market. 

[From  the  Quebec  Gaxette,  Jan.  24] 

DK.'iTRUCrriO.N  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  LEWIS  BY 
FIRE. 
This  building,  the  residence  of  the  Governors 
General  of  British  North  America  for  the  la«t  150 
years,  and  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  view  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  from  the  harbor,  as  it  surmounts  the 
bank  of  the  precipice  between  the  Lower  Town  and 
the  citadel,  has  fallen  an  entire  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  fire  broke  out  yesterday  about  noon,  in  a  room 
at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  in  the  third  story, 
occupied  by  Capt.  M'Kinnon,  A.  D.  C. ;  and  though 
early  discovered,  and  every  means  taken  to  arrest  its 
progress,  it  flew  with  astonishing  rapidity  through 
the  upper  story,  and  continued  to  burn  downwards, 
m  spue  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  troops  and  aliout 
a  dozen  fire  engines,  until  this  moment.  It  now 
presents  its  hundred  openings,  all  bare  chimneys, 
and  its  sooty  and  ruined  walls — a  couple  of  engines 
stilt  struggling  to  subdue  the  flames  in  the  south 
wing. 

It  was  originally  built  by  the  French  at  a  time 
not  exactly  ascertained,  and  though  somewhat  alter- 
ed in  form  and  improved — particularly  in  Sir  J. 
Craig's  administration,  at  an  expense  of  about 
jCIO.OOO  to  the  Province — the  walls,  we  believe  all 
remain,  having  successively  escaped  with  trifling 
damage  the  sieges  of  1759  by  Wolf,  of  1775  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  bombardment  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  in  1690.  its  site,  since  the  earliest  discove- 
ry of  the  country,  had  been  successively  the  head 
quarters  of  the  whole  French  possessions,  at  one 
ime  extending  over  the  present  British  North  Ame- 
rican possessions,  including  Louisiana  and  the  Ter- 
ritories on  the  Mississippi :  and  between  1759  and 
the  American  Independence  in  1778,  was  the  seat 
of  the  principal  command  of  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America. 

It  was  tenanted,  when  the  fire  broke  out  by  lieut. 
gen.  Lord  Aylmtfr,  governor.in.chief,  and  Lady  Ayl- 
mer;  capt.  M'Kinnon,  Grenadier  Guards,  and  capt. 
Devie,  24th  reg't.,  aides-de-camp,  and  Lieut. 
Payntcr,  extra  aide-de-camp  ;  with  the  different  do- 
mesiics  of  the  establishment.  The  military  secre 
tary  (capt.  Airay)  occupied  apartments  in  what  is 
called  the  Old  Chateau,  a  building  erected  by  the 
English  after  the  conquest,  and  chiefly  used  as  dan- 
cing  and  dining  halls.  The  public  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Administration  were  early  removed,  as  was 
the  plate,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  latter  was  damaged.  His  Excellency 
had  jC3,000  insured  on  the  furniture,  (which  is 
purchased  from  the  preceding  Governor  on  every 
change)  at  the  Quebec  Office. 

The  thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the  fire  had 
marked  221  heloip  zero,  and,  during  the  whole  time 
It  lasted  continued  from  8  to  H°  below  7«!ro,  with  a 
strong  piercing  wind  from  west  to  s^uth-west.  Many 
of  the  engines  were  soon  frozen  up,  and  the  hose, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  them,  could  only  be 


kept  in  any  thing  like  order  by  the  use  of  warm  wa. 
ter,  which  was  generously  furnished  from  the  brewe. 
ries  of  Messrs.  Racey,  M'Callum,  and  Quirouet,  and 
by  the  religious  eommumties.  The  citizens  and 
troops  distinguished  themselves  by  their  servfcea ; 
but  from  the  imposibility  of  reaching  the  part  of  the 
building  overlooking  the  precipice,  it  soon  bscame 
apparent  that  any  successful  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames  was  hopeless. 

It  will  probably  cost  X35,000  to  X30,000  to  erect 
a  new  building,  but  the  becuty  of  the  situation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  grounds  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  erecting  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  promi- 
nent  public  buildings  in  the  city,  of  which  Quebec  is 
really  Ismentably  deficient.  The  site  belongs  to  the 
Military  Government. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aylmcr  remained  for  some  time 
yesterday  with  Colonal  and  Mrs.  Craig,  where  her 
Ladyship,  we  understand,  slept  last  night.  l>ord 
Ay  Ime  r  is  at  present  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Col.  Gore,  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General  to  the 
Forces. 

The  fire  raged  with  considerable  violence  during 
last  night, '  and  frequent  alarms  were  given,  some 
fear  being  felt  that  the  houses  in  Champlain  and 
Mountain  streets,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  Castle  is  built,  would  be  set 
on  fire  by  the  embers  carried  over  by  the  wind,  or  by 
the  falling  and  blazing  timbers,  which  descended 
down  the  steep  ileclivity  on  the  tops  of  buildings  or 
into  yards.  Fortunately,  the  snowon  the  houses  pro. 
tected  them,  and  no  further  accidents  have  occurrec*. 
Had  the  fire  taken  place  in  the  summer,  tiiere  must 
have  been  a  great  destruction  of  property  in -the 
lower  town. 

[From  the  Frederick  {Md.)  of  Saturday,  Feb.  V] 
War  on  the  Canal. — The  account  of  the  battles 
on  the  line  of  the  Canal,  published  in  another  column, 
is  said  to  be  a  little  exagerated,  particularly  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  killed.  Since  the  reception 
of  these  details,  we  have  learned  that  a  kind  of 
guerilla  war  was  carried  on  until  Tuesday  last,  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  formally  entered  into  and 
signed  ;  and  are  gratified  to  state,  that  letteas  were 
received  in  town  yesterday,  stating  that  the  different 
parties  had  returned  to  their  respective  sections,  and 
peaceably  gone  to  work.  Thi»,  we  hope  will  be  the 
end  of  this  affair.  If  however,  a  disposition  is  mani- 
fested to  disturb  the  public  peace,  means  will  be  at 
hand,  promptly  to  chastise  the  offenders.  For,  in 
obedience  to  the  requsiiion  of  the  governor  of  this 
Slate,  the  President  has  ordered  two  companies  ot 
V.  S.  Troops  to  the  line  of  the  Canal,  with  orders 
promptly  to  suppress  all  violent  proceedings.  One 
of  the  companies  from  the  Fort  of  McHenry,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Mackey,  fully  equipped,  withi^ 
fixed  ammunition,  magazine,  Slc.  passed  through 
this  city,  via  the  Rail  Road,  on  Tuesday.  They  are 
a  body  of  fine  looking  men,  and  excited  much  ad- 
miration. They  arrived  at  Williamsport  yesterday, 
and  will  remain  as  long  as  their  services  are  deemed 
necessary. 

Nearly  thirty  of  the  riotors  were  apprehended  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berlin  and  lodged  ia  tiie  jail  of  this 
county  on  Thursday  last.  ■    :'.*^ 

[Cerreapundence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Roval  Gazette  Office,  Bermuda,  Jan.  3, — The 
derelict  vessel  mentioned  in  the  last  Gazette  as 
having  been  found  amoBgst  the  rocks  off  the  West 
End  of  these  Islands,  and  towed  into  El's  Harbor, 
has  since  been  righted,  bailed  out  and  discharged  of 
her  cargo,  which  consisted  ot  pork,  flour,  sperm  can- 
dles, brandy,  and  plank,  almost  the  whcde  of  which  is 
spoiled.  Even  the  pork  is  very  much  damaged. 
The  name  of  the  vessel,  where  from  or-were  bound 
has  not  been  ascertained  ;  for  there  were  no  papers 
discovered  on  board,  and  the  vessel's  stern  was  wash- 
ed away.  But  little  douot  seenos  to  be  entertained 
that  she  belonged  to  the  United  States  ot  America. 
The  pork  bears  the  brand,  •'  Boston,  Oct.  1832."— 
She  must  have  been  many  months  in  the  state  in 
which  she  was  found,  for  her  deck  was  almost  des- 
troyed by  worms.  In  her  cabin  the  bones  of  human 
beings  were  found,  and  some  wearing  apparel  h*v. 
ing  the  names  "  M.  Sever."  and  "C.  Sevor." — 
The  articles  taken  from  her  are  in  safe  keeping. 

The  Boston  papers,  referring  to  a  similar  account 
received  there,  identify  the  vessel  as  the  Schooner 
F^liza  Ann,  which  sailed  from  Boston  on  Wth  De- 
cember, 1832,  for  Guayama,  and  had  never  been 
heard  of.  She  was  owned  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  of 
thiitcity,  and  on  hiofithe  loss  falls  pccttUarl^  heavy, 
having  two  sons  on  board  of  h«f,  and  Capt.  B.  hia 
nephew.    The  cargo  of  the  Eli*a  Ann,  w«  und«E- 
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Bland,  corresponds  with  the  atalement,  and  the  clo. 
thing  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Mr.  Joshua  Seaver, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  who 
took  passage  in  the  Eliia  Ann,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.] 
Ditaster*  at  Sea.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Curtis,  ofthe  packet  ship  John  Wells,  dated  Cape 
Henlopen  Roads.  Jan.   30.  1834.--"  I  arrived   here 
this  morning.    I  have  had  one  of  the  hardest  passages 
I  ever  made,   westerly  gales  all  the  passage— I  was 
1%  days  in  the  channel.     In  lat  48  06,  Ion  27  30,  on 
the  22d  Dec.  boarded  the   British  ship   Asia,  from 
Quebec,  bound  to  London,  water  logged  and  a  com-; 
pletc  wreck.     Capt.  Stevenson  and  five  ofthe  seamen ' 
were  drowned  when  the  ship  capsized,   and   Capt. 
Humbleton  of  the  army.     I  took   off  the   1st  and  2d 
officers  and  11  seamen,  they  had  been  living  seven 
days  on  a  few  beans.     The    men   lost  every  thing 
when  the  ship    capsized  and   are  quite    destitute. — 
{The  Asia  cleared  at  Philadelphia  23d  Sept.  for  Que- 
bec] 
U.  S.  brin  Casket,  Delateare  Breakwater,  Jan.  29. 
Sir — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  th-it  the  brig  Aman. 
thes;  took  fire,  while  at  anchor  in  this  harbor  yester- 
day.    Immediatery  after  diftcovering  the  fire  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  biig,  with   all  hands   from  this  brig, 
that  could  be  spared,  with  buckets — on  boarding  her, 
found  her  to  be  on  fire,  fore  and  aft,  below  decks — 
finding  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  put  the  fire 
out,  I  proceeded    to  the  pilot  boat   Wm.  Price   for 
assistance,  got  the  pilots  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Ful- 
ler, with    some   of  their   barges,  went  with   me  on 
board  the  brig.     Immediately  the  pilots  seeing  her 
situation,  thought  most  advisable  to  slip  her  cables, 
whietl  was  done,  and  run  her  on  the  beach,  when  she 
burnt  down  in  a  short  time. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  which  this 
brig  rendered,  she  would  no  doubt,  have  gone 
down,  at  her  anchorage  in  the  harbor.  But 
little  of  any  thing  has  been  saved,  the  most 
saved  is  some  sails  and  rigging — she  may  be 
considered  nearly  a  total  loss.  The  wind  is 
now  blowing  hard  from  northward,  and  quite 
cold. 

The  bri;^Benj.  Ru^gless,  and  schr.  Harriet; 
also,  the  pilot  boats  VVm,  Price,  and  Mary  Ann, 
are  in  this  harbor.       Respectfully  your's 

Jwo.  Burton. 

Very  Dittretsing. — The  Ship  Brunette,  which  ar. 
rived  at  Boston  on  Saturday,  on  the  28th  Ja^i.,  in  lat 
51  25,  Ion  68,  fell  in  with  schr.  Chancellor  Ross,  from 
Portland,  for  Boston  with  wood.  Took  off  the  Capt. 
and  crew,  all  of  whom  were  badly  frozen  ;  the  eldest 
8^  of  the  captain  died  in  an  hour  after  being  brought 
on  board  the  ship,  and  Capt.  Ross  died  on  Saturday 
rooming  at  2  o'clock.  Two  others  remain  badly  frost 
bitten,  one  of  whom,  the  youngest  son  of  Captain 
Ross,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  recover.  The  schr. 
sailed  from  Portland,  2l8t  and  struck  on  a  ledge 
the  same  night,  received  much  injury,  and  was  dri. 
ven  to  sea  nearly  full  of  water.  When  the  crew 
wuro  takAi  on  board  the  Brunette,  the  water  was 
three  feet  deep  on  the  schooner's  cabin  floor. 


Large  Organ. — The  Organ,  recently  erected  by! 
Mr,  Henry  Erben  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  is  26  feet| 
in  height,  16  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in  depth.  It  con-  i 
tains  three  distinct  rows  of  keys  and  pedals.     The| 
Great  Organ  contains  ten  stops,  viz.  Open  Diapason, 
Stopped  Diapason,    Principal,    Twelfth,    Fifteenth, 
Tierce,  Sesquialtra  of  four  ranks.  Comet  of  five 
ranks,  Flute,  Trumpet.     The  Choir  Organ  contains 
five  stops,  viz.  Stopped  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Principal, 
Fiute,  Fifteenth.     The  swell  contains  seven  stops. 
Open  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Violano,  Cornet  of  three 
ranks,  Tmropet  and  Hautboy. 

The  Pedals  of  two  stops.  Double  Open,  Diapason 
and  Open  Diapason.  The  largest  wooden  pipe  is  17 
feet  long  and  16,  14  inches  wide  ;  the  largest  medal 
pipe  is  13  feet  long,  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  being 
the  largest  medal  pipe  in  the  United  States.  Total 
number,  24  stops,  1483  pipes,  cost  $4000.  Compass 
of  the  keys,  from  Douttle  G.  in  the  Bass,  to  Fin  Alt. 
Compass  of  the  Pedals,  from  double,  double  C.  to 
one  octave  above.  The  case  of  the  Organ  is  oi  the 
Corinthian  Order,  to  correspond  with  the  architecture 
of  the  Church,  and  is  of  elegant  mahogany. 

Thi8T)r^an  is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  combines  with  its  great 
powers,  stops  of  the  most  dulcet  tones,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  musical  men  in  New  Vork 
and  in  this  city  a  very  superior  instrument. — [Charles- 
ton Courier.] 

[From  the  Albany  Argug.] 
North  River  Bank. — We  will  give  below  a  state, 
ment  of  the  condition  of  this  institution  on  the  27th 
ult.  as  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senaie  on 
Saturday,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  President  and 
Cashier,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  that  body.  It 
exhibits  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  being  in  a  sound ^ 
and  prosperous  conaition. 

Cr. 
Real  estate,  consisting  of  banking  house 
and  property  in  the  Eighth  Ward,      )J  34,106  21 

Bills  discounted 903,935  49 

"   protested  (a  part  of  which  will  be 


recovered,) 
Notes  of  city  banks, 

"  country 

Specie, 
Due  from  city  banks, 

"  foreign, 

Plates  and  paper 
Expense  account. 


De. 


4,928  78 
71,680  82 
11,309  51 
72,094  34 
74,612  52 
32,917  05 

2,989  35 
142  67: 

«1,208,015  74 


Melancholy  Accident. — On  Wednesday  morning  , 
the  I5th  ult.,  the  steamboat  Westchester,  while  on! 
her  passage  fVom  Bridgeport  to  Norwalk.  and  when 
within  a  ebon  distance  of  the  Utter  harbor,  foil  in' 
with  a  boat  adrift.  Captain  Brooks  immediately  de-j 
•patched  his  boat  for  the  purpose  of  picking  it  up  on  I 
reaching  which,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  young  man^ 
dangerously  wounded  and  nearly  lifeless  was  lying! 
in  her.  It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Nor.  i 
walk.  He  bad  left  Old  Well  early  in  the  morning  on  I 
•  gunning  excursion,  and  had  ^itb  him  a  double  bar.  I 
relied  gun,  which  it  is  supposed  he  fired  once,  and  in' 
the  act  of  re.loading  the  empty  barrel,  the  contents! 
of  the  other  were  discharged  into  his  right  arm  near, 
the  shoulder.  When  tpkenon  board,  he  was  unable 
to  speak  ;  but  after  reaching  home  he  articulated  a 
few  words.  He  died  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after.! 
noon.  Mr.  White  was  an  exemplary  and  worthy' 
young  man,  and  has  leftan  affectionate  wife  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  but  a  few 
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{From  the  Norjolk  Herald  of  Monday.] 
Arrival  of  the  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams. — The 
United  States  ship  John  Adama^  P.  F.  Voorhees,  Eaq. 
Commander,  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  Friday 
evening  last — officers  and  ciew  all  well.  The  John 
JAdams  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  1st  November  and  ar. 
rived  at  Mogadore  on  the  5ih  ;  sailed  thence  on  the 
7th.  and  hove  to  ofi  Madeira  for  several  hours  on  the 
lOlh,  and  sailed  for  Teneriffe,  where  she  arrived  oa 
tho  lUth;  sailed  thence  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Cape  Messurado  lOih  Dec,  «vhcre  they  boarded  the 
American  brig  Whim  ;  sailed  14th  December  for  Mar- 
tinique,  and  arrived  there  on  the  6th  January— 7th, 
boarded  brig  Sarah,  25  days  from  Bath,  (Me.) — ar- 
rived 8th,  brig  Caroline,  13days  trom  Portland;  9tli, 
schr.  Pilot,  of  New  York,  15  days  from  Newbenii 
(N.C.) — Sailed  from  Martinique  January  12th — 88tli, 
in  lat.  37.  06,  Ion.  71  inin.  18,  spoke  Whale  ship  Piod^ 
us,  bound  to  New  Bedford,  and  schr.  Ocean,  bound 
to  Boston. 

The  Jotin  Adami  left  at  Athens,  13th  Sept.  U.  S. 
ship  United  States,  Captain  Nicholson,  with  Com. 
modorc  Patterson,  and  family  on  board,  bound  to 
Constantinople  ;  and  at  Port  Mahon,  21st  Oct.  U. 
S.  ship  Constellation,  Capt.  Read,  from  Marseille*— 
all  well.  Spoke  off  Cape  de  Gatt,  a  few  days  previ. 
ous  to  Ist  Nov.  U.  S.  ship  Delateare,  Capt.  Ballard, 
from  Gibraltar  bound  to  port  Mahon. 

A  French  Corvette  had  arrived  at  Messurado, 
charged  with  presenting  the  thanks  of  its  Govern. 
ment,  lor  the  hospitality,  and  kindness  of  the  Colo- 
nial Cruiser  towards  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
French  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
near  Goree. 

The  John  Adams  came  up  yesterday  morning  and 
anchored  off  the  Naval  Hospital,  where  she  fired  a 
salute,  which  was  returned  ftom  the  Navy  Yard. 

Passengers  in  the  J.  A. — Capt.  J.  H.  Conkling, 
late  of  brig  Admittance,  of  New  York,  sold  at  Gib. 
raltar;  Mr.  P.  S.  Fish,  of  New  York,  late  Capuin's 
Clerk  of  P'rigate  United  Sutes,  and  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Boston. 

List   of  officers  attached  to  the   United  States  skip 
John  Adams,   1st  Feb.  1834. 
Phiup  F.  Voorhces,  Esq.  Mast.  Comdt. 

Thomas  Pettigrue,  Ist  Lieutenant. 

Edmund  Byriie,  2J  do  .  " 

Clis.  H.  McBlair,  3d  do 

Neal  M.  Howeson,  4th       do 

G.  R.  B.  Horner,  Surgeon.  ^  I 

Edward  T.  Dunn,  Purser.  ' 

James  F.  Schenck,  Act.  Sailing  Master. 

J.  Vaughan  Smith,  .\6st.  Surgeon. 
Midshipman.— F.  V.  Dilberghe,  W.  S.  Ringgold. 
W.  L.  Uernden,   C.  Watkins,  James  Anderson,   R. 
B.  Pegram,  N.  G.  Bay,  J.  H.  North,  F.  E.  Barry.  B. 
F.  Anderson.  « 

William  Waters,  Boatswain. 

David  Taggert,  Gunner.  ,.} 

Daniel  Bane,  Carpenter.  '    . 

Madison  Wheedon.  Sail  Maker.     ■ 

Frederick  Farlie,  Captain's  Clerk. 

Arrival  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamm,  from  Chili. — The 

brig  Lady  Adums,  of  Baltimore,  anchored  in  Hamp. 

ton  Roads  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the  remarks. 

jbly  short  passage  of  70  days  from  Valparaiso,  via  Co.  . 

jquiinbo.     Amsng  thn  passengers  in  the  L.  A.,  was' 

I  the  Hon.  John  Hamm,  Charge  d' Affaires  o(  the  U. 

States  to  the  Republic  of  Chili,  who  eame  up  to  this 

place  last  evening  in  the  steamboat  Hampton,  and 

will  leave  this  morning  in  the  steamboat  Pocahontas, 

for  Baltimore,  via  Annapolis.     We  have  been  obli. 


Florida  Steamboat. — The  new  boat  built  in  Savan. 
nail  by  Mr  John  Gant,  has  been  some  time  launched. 
She  is  intended  for  the  southern  trade,  and  is  called 
the  Florida.  Her  rngiiie  has  arrived  in  the  brig 
Leia  from  New  York,  aiid  we  undersiand,  will  be 
put  up  witn  all  despatch. 

When  she  commences  running,  the  linn  of  Steam  i,,  .       ^    ,_     c  „ 

Navigation  from  Maine  to  Florida  will  be  complete.. ;8'"«'y  «''o"«  *^"h  t^e  following  extract  of  a  letter 
A  line  of  stagts  from  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  Johns  i""om  a  p^senger  on  board  the  Lady  Adams  : 
River,  to  St.  Marks,  a  distance  of  only  140  miles,  |  "  ***■•  ***""  •»  '*»«  '»«*'■«'■  °f  **>•  Treaty  of  Com. 
and  a  steamboat  between  St.  Marks  and  New  Orleans,  "^"ce  »nd  Navigation  which  he  concluded  with  the 
would  render  it  the  grand  travelling  route  from  New  i^'''*'*"  Government  some  time  ago,  and  which  was 
Orieans  to  the  north.  Starting  from  New  Orleans  '^"'^  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  ofthe  Unit- 
in  a    ^amboit,    and  disembarking  at  St.   Marks,  j^^^.^'^ies;  but  the  time  limited  for  the  exchange  of 

ratifications  at  Washington  having  expired,  and  sua. 

dry  amendments   having  been  proposed  by  the  Chi- 


a  tew  months,  snd  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  to  mourn  his  untimely 
end.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  White.— fDanbu - 
ry  (Ct.)  Gazette.]  '  ,  ,^    ... 

Boston,  Feb.  4. — A  check  from  the  General  Post! 
Office,  for  17000,  upon  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of; 
this  city,  was  presented  at  the  counter  ofthe  Bank  on! 
Saturday,  and  protested  for  the  want  of  funds  :  proba.i 
Wy  n«t  for  w»nt  of  custom.bouse,  but  of  Post  Office! 
dspositss.  The  great  deficiency  in  the  Post  Office ! 
Deptrtment  has  bseo  a  matter  of  notoriety  for  s«me  > 
tims— [Traveller.] 


and  taking  a  stage  across  to  Jacksonville,  E.  F. 
the  passenger  could  there  embark  on  board  thia 
steamboat, 'and  having  arrived  at  Savannah,  he 
could  take  his  choice  of  going  on  in  one  of  our  fine 
packets,  or  continuing  his  route  by  steam  to  Charles, 
ton  and  thence  northward.  In  this  way  a  'raveller 
coald  reach  New  York  from  New  Orieans,  with 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  land  carriage  ! — 
We  understand  that  such  a  connection  between  Jack. 
sonville  and  St.  Marks,  is  in  contemplation. 

The  brig  Draco,  Bangs,  at  Baston  from  Cron»tadt, 
reports  having  sailed,  NovemberI2th,  from  Elsineur,: 
in  company  with  ship  Mount  Hope  for  New  York,  I 
and  having  passed  her  ashore  on  the  Lapaand,  hav. 
iDg  drifted  on  by  the  current,  but  supposed  she  fot| 
off  next  day.  .    ,  j 


linn  Congress,  it  became  necessary,  as  I  learo,  to  en. 
ter  with  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Santiago  into  an  ex. 
planatory  convention,  and  to  have  again  the  whole 
matter  submitted  to  the  Chilian  Congress  for  their 
approbation.  These  preliminary  arrangements  were 
ail  satisfactorily  settled  in  November  last,  by  the  ra. 
tification  of  the  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  explanatory 
Convention,  and  an  envoy  was  appointed  to  proceeds, 
directly  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  exchaoir. 
ing  the  ratifications,  and  reside  near  our  Govsrmneac. 
Senhor  Don  .Manuel  Carrallo,  the  Chilian  Envoy,  in  ' 
also  a  passenger  in  the  Lady  Adams,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  with  Mr.  Hamm,  for  the  purpose'  * 
of  laying  the  whole  matter  before  onr  Govenuoeot, 
he  being  the  bearer  of  the  Treaty  and  Convention  la 
the  Spanish  language.  ., 
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MINT  OK  TUB   UNITKD  PTATEa. 

PhUadelphia,  1st  Jan.,  \8S-l 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  Report  on 
Che  f  eaeral  transactions  of  the  Mint  during  the 
last  year. 

The  coinag»)«B«cted  within  that  period,  a- 
nounts  to  $3,765,710;  coinpristing  $978,550 
itt  gold  coins,  ^12,759,000  in  silver,  $28,169  in 
copper,  and  consisting  of  10,307,790  pieces  of 
Coin  :  viz. 

Half  Eagles,         193,630  ps,  making  $968,150 
Quarter  Eagles 
&alf  Dollars 
Quarter   do. 
Diarmes 
Half  Dismes 
Cents 
Half  Cents 

10,370,790  $3,765,710 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within  the 
past  year,  about  $85,000  were  derived  from 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies; 
$18,000 from  Africa;  $868,000  from  the  Gold 
Kegion  of  the  United  States,  and  about  $13,- 
4000  from  sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  Gold  of  the  United  States, 
ahove  mentioned  ,  about  $104,000  may  be  stat- 
«i  lo  have  been  received  from  Virginia;  $475,- 
•M  £rx>m  North  Caroliaa;  $660,000  from  South 
Carolim;  $216,000  from  Georgia;  and  about 
$700  from  Tennessee. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  quanti- 
ty of  gold  received  from  the  several  districts 
o(  the  United  States  which  have  thus  far  pro- 
duced it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  an  object 
of  regard,  commencing;  with  the  year  1824. 
Previously  to  that  period,  gold  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  mint  only  from  North  Carolina, 
from  which  quarter  it  was  first  transmitted  for 
coinage  in  1604.  During  the  interval,  how- 
ever, from  that  date  to  1823,  inclusive,  the  a- 
verage  amount  had  not  exceeded  $2,500. 


respect. 


that  conjecture.  It  is  altogether  probable,  that 
the  remark  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  last 
year,  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  derived  from 
I  the  United  States,  within  that  period,  has  ex- 
jceeded  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This 
jsum,  it  is  believed,  is  not  less  than  about  one 
jfifth  of  the  amount  of  gold  produced  within  the 
[same  period,  from  all  other  sources,  in  Europe 
land  America,  estimated  according  to  the  best 
authorities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great 
iyour  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Moore, 
Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Seamen'a  Bankjor  Satingt. — The  annual  report  of 
this  institution,  located  in  the  city  of  New. York,  was 
I  made  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  showing  the  following 
;  result  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  1833,  and  the 
[state  of  its  funds  : 
I     Ani't  oi  deposites  rec'd  from  569  dep.  $74,288  74 

"         IntercBt  4  255  16 

I         "         Stock  redeemed  7,200  03 

••  in  treasurer's  hands  at  cUse  of  1832  22,  367  19 


$188,111  12 
Of  this  am't  there  was  paid  to  depositors  $70,625  61 
Invested  in  U.  S.  Stock  8,59099 

Expenses  1,04040 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands  27,857  12 
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lathe  report  o(  I  si  January,  1833,  it  was  re- 
i^Aiked  that  the  quantity  of  gold  of  the  United 
St^es  brought  to  the  mint  in  the  year  1832, 
w'aji  regarded,  according  to  estimates  entitled 
togreat  respect,  as  not  much  exceeding  one 
h%&-th*  quantity  produced  from  the  mines 
withiB  that  year;  nearly  an  equal  amount,  being 
apposed  K)  have  been  exported  uncoined,  or 
coBsunied  in  the  art*.  Nothing  has  since  oc- 
curred to  create  a  doubt  of  tKe  correctness  of 


$108.11112 
The  total  amount  invested  in  stocks  is  $66,165  28, 
and  the  trustees  state  that  since  closing  the  accounts 
jfor  the  year,  they  have  been  enabled  to  credit  a  rai« 
of  5  per  cant,  per  annum  to  each  account  not  exceed- 
ing $500,  and  to  each  account  of  larger  sums,  4  per 
cent,  per  aimum. 

We  understand  that  orders  were  yesterday  recei- 
ved at  the  Navy  Yard,  to  fit  out  the  frigats  Brandy - 
wine  for  sea  immediately.  It  is  not  known  whero  she 
is  to  go,  but  we  presume  the  intention  is  to  send  her 
out  to  England  with  a  new  Minister,  (Mr.  Stevenson, 
probably,)  and  then  to  procwed  to  the  Mediterranean 
station,  to  relieve  the  Constitution. — [Gazette.] 

Meehmnict"  Bank  of  Patitirnon. — In  consequence 
of  the  circulation  of  some  unfounded  reports  abroad, 
in  relation  to  this  institution,  added  to  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  a  run  has  been  in  ide  upon  it  for  some 
days  past.  It  has,  however,  promptly  met  every 
demand,  and  we  are  satisfied  is  in  a  perfectly  sound 
condition ;  as  a  corroboration  of  which,  from  a  source 
and  of  a  nature  that  must  command  confidence,  we 
are  enabled  to  annex  the  following,  from  the  Govern, 
or  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufac 
tures: — [Patterson  papor.] 

We  have  about  $90,000  due  to  us  in  Patterson,  for 
Lots  sold.  I  will  take  Mechanics  Rank  Notes  at  the 
rate  of  tvn  per  cent,  premium  for  said  debt — that  is, 
every  man  indebted  to  us,  who  will  pay  one  hundred 
dollars  in  Mechanics'  Bank  Notes  of  Patterson,  with, 
in  one  month,  we  will  credit  him  on  his  contract,  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.     Yours,  truly. 

RoswELt  L.  Colt, 

Patterton,  January  27,  1634. 

Riots  on  the  Ohio  and  CiiesArcAEe  Canal. — 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  we  learn 
from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday,  has,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  calling 
upon  the  General  Govommenc  for  aid  in  suppressing 
the  riots  referred  to  in  the  annexed  article,  ordered 
two  companies  of  United  States  artillery  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  report 
themselves  to  the  civil  authority  for  orders. 

Riots  on  the  Line  op  the  Canal. — We  regret 
to  have  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  account  of  the 
pacification  of  the  riot  among  the  laborers  upmi  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  above  and  below  Will, 
iamsport  (in  Washington  couuty,  Md.)  tnrns  out  to 
be  premature.  Since  the  return  of  the  Hagerstuwn 
voliiDteers,  with  a  number  of  men  under  arrest,  fresh 
and  fatal  hostilities  have  broken  out,  in  the  course  of 
[which,  as  appears  by  the  following  account,  a  num 
;ber  of  lives  have  been  losi. — {National  Intelligencer.] 

j  WlLLlAMSl-ORT,  (Mo.)  JaN.  18. 

I     Since  the  foregoing  event,  great  commotion  has 

lexisted  among  the  hands.     Very  little  work  has  been 

'done,  and  a  state  of  alarm  and   warlike  preparation 

{has  Uken  its  plaee.     On  Thursday  last,  we  are  in. 

I  formed,  a  party  oi  C«rJti/fftaii«  eommiUcd  excesses 

alonj  the  line  above  this  place.     Yesterday  morning 

a  small  party  were  seen  approcching  this  place  from 

above,  and  were  met  on  the  Aqueduct  and  driven 

back  by  an  opposmg  party  of  their  countrymen  in  the 


town.  In  this  aflray  one  man  was  very  eerioualy 
beaten  and  wounded.  The  citizens  of  the  town,  with 
commendable  alacrity,  soon  put  themselves  in  aiili. 
tary  order,  under  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  |>«ac«, 
and  remained  under  arms  for  the  baldiice  of  the  day 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

This  scene  was  soon  fellowed  by  another  which  re. 
suited  in  a  disastrous  battle  and  several  deaths.  A 
party  ot  Fardouns  or  Longfords,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  headed  by  intrepid  leaders,  were 
announced  as  approaching  from  below.  Their  de- 
sign they  stated  to  be  to  pass  up  the  line  of  the  canal 
to  the  upper  dam,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
strength,  and  not  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
unless  attacked.  Thuy  were  armed  in  part  with 
guns,  butpriiicipallly  with  helves,  cJubs,  die.  They 
passed  up  quietly  over  the  acqueduct,  and  on  their 
way,  OS  we  learn,  three  or  four  hundred  more  of  the 
same  party  iell  into  their  ranks.  At  the  upper  dam, 
in  a  field  on  the  other  side  of  MiedlekaufPs,  tliey 
met  the  enemy  in  battle  array,  drawn  up  on  the  top 
oi  a  hill,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  and  armed, 
in  part,  with  military  weapons. 

The  information  we  hare  is,  that  the  attack  or  at 
least  a  challenge  to  the  combat,  was  made  by  the 
lattf'r  parly.  Volleys  of  shot  were  exchanged  ;  some 
men  were  seen  to  fall,  and  the  party  above  begun 
to  fall  back  and  disperse  before  the  superior  forces 
of  their  enemy.  A  pursuit  ensued  through  thtt 
woods,  where  frequent  firing  was  heard,  and  no 
doubt  many  lives  were  taken.  Pan^tnnt  who  trater: 
td  the  field  after  the  battle  was  ouer,  ohterved  five 
men  in  the  agoniet  oj  death,  who  had  been  that 
through  the  head ;  teveral  dead  bodiet  were  teen  in 
the  wooda,  and  a  number  wounded  in  every  direction. 
Those  who  observed  the  battle  describe  it  as  one  of 
great  rage  and  most  deadly  violence.  All  the  deaths 
and  wounded  are  reported  to  have  been  of  the  Coi. 
koniana. 

About  ten  o'clock  last  night  the  victorious  party  re. 
turned,  and  passed  quietly  through  this  nlace,  after 
halting  a  few  moments  in  one  of  the  public  streets, 
to  their  respective  sections  and  shantees  below  the 
town.  Quiet  was  restored  for  the  balance  of  the 
night. 

We  hove  thus  attemptod  merely  a  sketch  of  th« 
horrid  barbarities  committed  in  this  neighborhood 
through  the  past  week.  The  public  peace  has  l>een 
outraged,  and  the  civil  authorities  contenrwed.  It 
remains  for  the  oificers  of  justice  to  take  the  ne. 
cessary  steps  to  repair  these^gross  violations  oi  the 
law. 

Postscript — Since  writing  the  above,  a  principal 
leader  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  arrested  for 
examination.  The  volunteer  companies  have  arrived 
from  Hagerstown,  commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  H.  Fitz. 
hugh,  who  is  also  Sheriff  of  tho  County,  and  are 
now  in  readiness  to  aid  the  civil  authority.  An  ex* 
press  has  been  dispatched  to  the  Seat  of  GovemmeiM 
for  a  nufiicient  regular  force,  to  be  sent  on  and  eta. 
tionedhere,  or  at  other  suitable  points  along  the  line 
of  the  Canal,  to  preserve  order  among  the  laborers, 
and  for  purposes  of  general  protection. — [Banner.] 

A  Bank  Blow.up  I — We  understand  that  there 
has  besn  a  blow  up  of  a  domestic  Bank  (not  under 
the  Safety  Fund)  at  the  village  of  New  London, 
Oneida  County.  In  other  wordc,  one  of  the  moat 
extensive  gang  of  counterfeiters  ever  discovered  in 
this  State,  has  just  been  broken  up  at  that  place.  9fx. 
teen  of  the  counterfeitwrs  have  been  apprehended. 
Among  this  precious  lot,  we  are  informed  that  there 
is  a  lawyer,  a  tavern-keeper,  and  a  constable'! — [AU 
bany  Evening  Journal.] 
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LOVE  ME! 
Love  nie — Love  me — like  the  star* 
Thai  love  to  tliin*  si  night, 
With  rparKlliif  rjea 
Injoyarlre 
To  klas  tbr  f  !noni  aod  makt'  It  bright. 

My  heart— My  heart  i*  a  irlnoiny  veil, 
That  lime  ba«  darken'd  oVr ; 
Riu  come  with  ihc  lif  ht 
Of  thiue  eyw,  star-bright,  ,■ 

And  darkness  »hall  Im:  no  Hiore. 
Liive  roa — Lnvr  \nr, — Mke  the  >tiR 
Tliat  warms  while  it  ligbtcns  loo;      •.' 
Brings  fluwen  to  life 
With  (we«ine*9  rife, 
I  care  not  for  life  tviiJiuut  flowers  to  view. 
My  hi-art— My  litrart'g  a  garden  wild, 
Its  flowers  are  Icit  (n  perlHli  ; 
But  come  like  the  lun, 
Aid  smile  upon 
The  heari's  gardro  rosM.  and  cbeiiah. 
Love  nte — Love  me — II  e  the  moon, 
For  tlic  moon  U  chaste  and  bright ; 
And  Love  to  endure, 
Must,  Ilka  moonlight,  be  pure, 
Aad  bi.Un«ss  be  In  its  light. 
My  heart— My  hean'sUke  a  placid  brook 
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That  liw  in  a  garden  fair ; 

Au«J  lh«  »uii-ray8  »t  noon. 

Ami  Ui«  «lar<  aixl  the  moon, 
Must  beau  on  and  briKbtaii  tbere. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

KTTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARBIAGECOMPANT 
OFPHILADELPHIA,  reapectfully  Inform  Uie  public,  and  w 
perially  Railroad  and  Tranapoitatlon  Companies,  tbat  they 
have  become  sole  proprietora  of  certain  Unprovemenu  In  ttw 
construction  of  LoeowoUve  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
tiacw  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Lour,  of  the  United  States 
Euxioecrs  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  Slates,  and  that 
they  are  preMred  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  constructioa  of 
Locomotive  Enf  ines,  Tenders,  fcc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favured,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engageiaeatB  iticy  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  of 
'  builneas. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
tua  fur  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  enfines,  viz.  en- 
giufs  weighing  four,  five,  and  fix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
folluwing  rates  of  speed,  vis.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
Iwur ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  £2  1  3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
■ot  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  convsyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pla«  weed,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  iocomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  fhall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  tbuM  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
precured  fWrnt  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Itc.  and  other  communications  in  re 
fcreuce  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, ' 

WILLIAM  NORRIS.  Secretary. 

Pecember  Sd,  1833. 

For  further  infermation  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  page 
773  of  this  Journal.  d6 


larCOMBVSTIBLB  ARCHITECTURE. 

E:^  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling-bouses  and  buildings  ol 
all  kinds  dcviseO  or  built  in  New.Y»>rk,  or  any  part  of  thr 
Uuited  Slates,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combustihle  buililings. 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incombustible  at  a  small 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  allsoru,  and  Steamboau,  rendered  iacombuatible, 
and  uot  liable  to  sink,  at  a  small  expense. 

Fur  sale,  10,000  Ibe.  of  AMTIONI8,  or  Incombustible  Var- 
Bish.  at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  KAFlNESqUE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat. 
Sciences,  Chemist,  Architect,  lie.  in  Philadelphia.  No.68Norili 
mh  street.    A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

Rslerences  in  New>York.— Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  ;    Messrs. Kushion  li  Aspinwall.Druegiits. 

Editors  in  the  city  or  coupiry,  copying  thia  adveniaeiuciil, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  coatract  procured  by  their 
weans. 81  R  J  M  M  fc  F 

RAILWAY  I&OBT. 

1       Flat  Ban  in 

tjr  Ninety -five  tons  ol  I  inchfby  \  inch,  j  lengihsoi  14  to  la 

MO  do.      lido.        i    do.    j  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      l|  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  endscutai 

'  >  WW  do.      3    do.        I    do.    ,' an  angle  or4ode- 

SOO  do.      tl^  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  I  cin?  plates,  naiU 

J  to  suit. 

330  d^.  of  Edxe  Rails  »f  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  6U  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
iBOtive  wheels. 

Axles  of  21,  3),  2{,  3,  3^,  34,  and  ^  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCan  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Governmenls, 
and  locuriioraied  Oovemments,  and  the  Drawback  :sken  ir 
panpaymcat.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Modtis  andsamplesorallthedifTerent  kinds  ot  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  We<lif«s.  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  iu  thi 
coonirjp  ami  Oreai  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  lUsposnd  to 
axaaiiae  them  d'lmeowr 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
^■■[^  POSITORY. 

^^^^^     The  subscriber  having  resumed  tbechargeof  tiie 
^^^■■K  above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
^MV'  ^"  '^  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
M-         npon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
^^^^^^»  1833,  verreiUerfof  the  best  quality. 
Tke  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lUkBcnt  cxecpdng  t  boce  raised  expressly  for  it,  aud  by  experi- 
enced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed U  perfectioii  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  liouses 
la  Burope,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  Is  etmesUy  reqaee  ed  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here- 
•ner,  ibey  should  be  represented  to  the  subaeriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  isiisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also— French  Lucem,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
5?*lvJC""'"*  Mangel  Wutxei,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
rIeidTnrBlp  Seeds,  well  worUi  the  attention  of  Farmtrt. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Poet  Office.) 
8^  Cauloguea  may  be  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
wiU  be  forwarded  graUs.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
Jiullce  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*,•  Mr.  Tborbura  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  publications, 
to  wU :—  -•  I-  . 

N«w  Voai  Fabmbk  and  American  Gardeneis*  Magaxine. 
■ttfKAMics'  MACaziNB  aiid  Regieterof In ventlons  k.  Improve. 


Ahbbicam  BaiuiOAD  JovRiUL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  In. 
praveaaents;  aiidthe 

Naw-YoEK  Am aaicaa,  />ai7y,  Tri-  fTetUf,  and  Semi-  Wiekly: 
tUUr  or  aU  of  whieh  mar  be  eeen  and  obtained  by  iboae  who 
wtok  them,  by  caUlng  at  347  Mirth  4far^i  itrttt,  Albany. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIKS. 

aj-PKOKESSOR  KAFINKr-i^UK.  t.l  Philadelptiia,  will 
'iiKlcrtske  it>  build  CAH:>  that  will  carry  nloiir  iheir  own  rail- 
way, aiid  may  he  used  on  level  .Vl'Ailaiu  roails.  Tliey  will 
•ave  ten  millions  of  money  in  be  wasted  on  1000  miles  ol  iron 
railroa<Is  lu  be  laid  in  the  Untied  Sutrs  within  a  few  years 
md  dispense  with  tracks  and  double  tracks.  These  Cars  nia) 
be  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  Ho  claims  to  li-ive  discovered 
them  ever  since  IH35,  by  his  caveats  filed  in  the  Patent  Ofl^cc. 
Apply,  post  r-ai'l.  SI  R  J  M  M  fc  F 


STEPHENSOKt 

Bwldtr <f  a  supe'iur  style  of  Passenger  Cart  for  Railroads 
No.  %64  Eliz.tbeth street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New- York. 
63"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
ihcas  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pun  i 
the  New-York  and  Haiism  J&ailroad,  now  in  operation. 
Ji'iUf 


RAILROAD  CAR  MTHEELS  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
E:^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paierson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subeciberv 
at  Peterson,  orMWall  street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINOS. 

Alio,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Ja"        ROGERS,  KETCHUM  fc  GR08VEN0R. 


I 


NOVELTY  MTORKS* 

Near  Dry  Deck,  Ncw-Yotk. 

!Cl~THOMA9  B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Builere,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presnes 
and  other  .Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Bail- 
ers, winch  are  warranted,  I'ur  safety  and  economy,  to  be  su|m: 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used._  The  lullesi 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respcctfull) 
solicitetl.  ml  8 


S3°  TOWNSEKD  *t  DVRFEE,  of  Palmyra,  iWarm 
facturers  of  Raihoud  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
ment tu  Huilson.  under  ihr  name  of  Durfee,  May  fc  Cc  ofler  ii 
supply  Rupe  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined'planes  of  Railroati  at  the  ehoftesl  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Cuues.  As  lo 
ihe  quality  ol  Rope,  ttte  public  are  referred  to  J .  B.  Jervis.  Eite 
M.  k  H.  K.  R.  Co.,  Albany  :  ur  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  CatbtMi 
dale.  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  ( 
January  •»,  I8»S.  \ 


SURVEYORS*  IIVSTRVBtEKTS. 

a^  Compasses  o(  various  sixes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hii^h  ma; 
nifyine  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  larKe  assortment  ol  Encineerin;  Instruments,  manufactured 
aud  sold  by  E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  l»t  Water  oireei, 

J3I  Bt  coraer  of  Maiilrnlane 


EBiGIMEERIXO  AND  SURVEYISO 
IMSTRVniENTS. 

S^'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  oriustrunienls  lii 
liif  piute>sio^^arruiited  equal,  if  nut  superior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  ur  manufac 
lured  in  the  United  Stales  ;  several  ol  which  arr  entirely  nete: 
anions  which  are  an  Impiuved  Om|iass,  with  aTe  escope  at 
.ached,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  tlie  uat- 
ulllie  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Guniom 
etcr,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instiumeni,  with  s 
Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo 
ses.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
10  Engineers,  Surveyors,  aud  others  interested. 

Baltlinors,  l!>S3. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  reapecliiiz  the  insirumenu  oiano 
factured  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  ciieerfully  furnish  tbee  with  the  following  inlormaiion 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  ol  the  depart- 
ment ofconstructioii  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nun- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  ci^lit.  These  are  all  ex- 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra 
iluatiun  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  giXHl  repair.  They  havr 
in  fact  needed  but  little  Mpairs,  except  from  acc.dents  to  which 
all  instruments  uf  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paueins  for  the  levels  and  compaase* 
have  been  prelerred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo  any  others 
in  use,  anil  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  lu  any  other  de- 
criptioQ  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rajl« 
on  this  Hoad. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telesco|ie,  in  place  of  ine  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  fortiiation  or  amveiuence  o 
the  CofU|>aas.  It  is  indeed  the  mo^t  corapleielv  adapted  to  lawr 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea«  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  betieve  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  othert 
now  in  u-e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  frci,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appieciated  lur  rtrmmon  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 

JA.MES  P.  l^TABLEU,  Superintendant  of  Construr.iion 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„     ,       _'  Philsdelphia,  February,  i8S3. 

Havine  ror  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compaaa,"  I  can  safely  aay  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  (ilLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermaniown.  February,  183*. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instrumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.  J 
Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper 
ties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Le  vel. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  f.w  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  the  notice  of  Enci 
neera  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpoee 

HENRY  h.  CAMPBELL,  EhgrFhllad., 
">' 'y  Oermam.  aod^'orrisi.  Railroad 


A!V  IIVTKRKSTINO  AKD  VSKPOIs  MAP. 

A  friend  of  trurs  lias  now  in  a  state  of  fbrwaniiMea,  a 
3Iap  apon  which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  chartered  in  the  U.  Stetea.  It  is  deaiiined  to  aiMm' 
the  pretent  contenphued  connexion  of  the  diflR»rem  lioaa, 
as  well  as  where  others  mav  hereafter  be  (xnistnicted  to 
connect  with  there.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  waaka, 
and  nuiy  be  had  either  in  aheeu,  or  put  up  in  naorocco  for 
pocket  maps,  in  any  qtiantity,  by  applying  to  the  aubacri- 
feerT  D.  k.  MINOR,  &  Wall, 

New-York,  Anguet  14.  1833. 


NOTICE  TO  BIAllkCirACTURKRS. 

EJ-  Sl.VlON  FAIRMAN.  ot  the  villase  ol  Lanmogburrh.  in 
(he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  siatc  ol  New-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Maila 
wilhsijuare  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  Bd 
nails,  and  abeut  loriy  lod  nails  in  a  minute,  and  In  the  saiaa 
proportion  larfeer  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  shi|is.    The  nail  Is 

i hammered  snd  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  lo 
reilness.ihat  its  capacitv  for  being  clenclied  is  good  and  sure. 
One  hur«e  power  is  sufRcient  todilve  or)e  machine,  a«i«'  mav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  |iower  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ■»• 
chines  as  above, to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  iheraassocm 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hallofhis  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  iliroughoul  the  United  States.  Any  person  desinng 
further  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  iu  the  rillafe  ol  Laa- 
singburgh.— AiirustU,  183*. AOtfRMfcT 


INSTRUMENTS. 

817RVEYIBIG  AKD  HAVTICAL  IMSTRVMKHT 
MABIVFACTORY. 

23"   EWINfcHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  ike  Quadrant. 

No.  &3  South  street,  one  door  nonh  of  the  Uiikm  Hotel,  BaHi- 
niore,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  eape- 
cialfy  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  te  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  lostrumenis  in  the  above 
brancties,  whkh  they  can  furnish  at  the  shonest  notice,  anil  on 
fair  terms.    InstruQients  repaired  fwith  care  and  preniptitude. 

For  i>roof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  bep  leave  to  leiMler  to 
the  public  peruial,  the  following  certificates  from  geniletuen  oi 
distinguished  scientific  auaiorocnia. 

Tu  Ewin  fc  Heanie.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  sone 
mofiihs  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  uf  the  Insirumenta 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  BaUimoie  and  Oliip  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  wouid  have  kfen  given  at  a  mnch 
earlier  peiitKi,  but  was  intentiunall*  Jela>%,  in  order  to aCbrd 
a  longer  time  fur  the  trial  of  the  l.^rumems,  so  that  I  could 
s|)eak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  if  such  thet 
should  be  luund  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwkhsiandiag 
the  Instrumenu  in  the  service  procured  Irnro  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  giKid,  I  have  a  decided  prelierence  ter  ihsas 
manufactured  by  y<-a.  Of  the  whole  number  nanufauurad  lor 
the  De|)artm«nt  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  Ave 
ol  the  Comi>asses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasttwelve  months,  except  Iroiii  thr  occai-ional  iMi(>erleciion  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instrumenis  arc  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  subility,  and  at  the  same  tins 
a  nearness  and  beauty  o(  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  enjeaged  in  their  construction. 

I  (»n  with  confidence  recomnipud  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Intel  nal  lm|irovements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.ME8r.  BTABLElt, 
Suiierintendentof  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  ioatriunaou 
of  your  Manufacture,  naiiieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  ^arvcy- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  ordiilori 
ofthe  excellence  of  the  workmanakip.  The  pans  ofihe  Icvete 
appeared  well  proportioned  in  secure  facility  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustmenu. 

These  instiuments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  'he  modern 
improvement  ol  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  be«(i 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  eveiy  satislaciion  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Enffiseer. 
Baltimoie,  May  Isr,  IBtt. 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Hearttc—  As  you  hare  asked  meio  alee 
my  ODinion  ot  the  merits  uf  those  instruments  of  your  Disnu- 
tacture  which  i  have  either  used  oreXaniincd,  Ickeerfulh'  xata 
that  as  far  as  my  opponuah ies  of  my  beconiinc  aquauMcd  wkli 
their  nualitifs  have  eone,  I  have  grcai  reafiontu  think  well  o( 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  consiriirtii-n.  The  neainet*  ol  iheir 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  i  y  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  oi  their  perfnrroarice  I  hs>c  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  whose  opintoa  1  raaycet. 
and  whu  have  bad  iheai  lor  a  considci able  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  eincc  your  esiablishawnt  in  thtacicy,  lo 
relieve  us  of  the  iiecessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wa 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  apprnbatien  and 
our  warmencouragemfni.  Wishlnr  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenierpriae  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  youra,  tc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Eugineerln  the  service  cf  the  BaUimorc  anJ  Ohio  MM) 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  po»sceal«B  and  ■Ifhiha 
introduced,  but  are  toe  lengihy.  We  should  be  baapf  !• 
•ubmiithem  upon applirai a^,  to  any  jessons  dcatteus  aiyaaaa- 
ingdis  same.  -.  ^  ■  -  ,.,_..     ■• 
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*,*  At  the  commenccincnt  of  the  last  year 
I  offered  to  send  the  American  tri-wefhly  in- 
stead of  semi-weekly,  together  with  two  of  ray 
periodicals,  in  exchange  to  those  who  would 
publish  my  advertisements  of  the  different  pe- 
riodicals. In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the 
exchange  list  was  increased  to  165.  1  soon 
found  that  the  cxpeus.  would  be  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated,  yet  1  had  made  thu  offer,  and 
would  of  course  continue  it  through  the  year — 
as  I  have  done.  I  however  find  it  too  expensive 
to  coutinue  to  send  as  heretofore.  The  circu- 
lation of  my  PERIODICALS,  (upon  which  the  ex- 
pense falls,)  will  not  warrant  it,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  material- 
ly reduce  their  exchange  list. 

The  semi-xceekly  American  will  hereafter  be 
selit  in  exchange  to  those  who  will  publish  the 
following  advertisements  a  few  weeks  for  the 
difference  of  price.  JWw- Kor/c,  JaituaryiO, 
1834.       ?...;^. ,;..•::•;;.'■'■.  .,;;.,:>  .  ;: '    ■ 

VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS  i«  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  iurm,  with 
16mgea  to  each  number,  at  S3 ;  ur  in  scmi-montUy  form, 
of  32  pa^ea,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  f4  per 
annnm,  m  advance.  Thejiitt  and  second  volumes  of  ihp 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  i-ither  stitched 
in  covers  or  bound  in  boards,  attlie  subs  ripiion  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,;'iO  cents,  in  two  parts  %\  per 
volume.  Thoae  in  covers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  sains  Uii'a  magazine.  Published  at 
No.  35  WaU  rt.,  ISew-York,  by  D.  K.  Mi. nor,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTii  vt  now  just  commencing  itii  stcotul  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogeUu'r  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawTi  forth  'many  valuable  corrt^s- 
poiidents,  in  different  partu  of  the  country,  with  the  asuist- 
ance  of  whom,  and  those  who  may  herealler  contribute  to 
its  coturaiis,  together  with  the  abihty  of  Mr.  John  Knight, 
formerly,  and  /or  seoerul  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lo.vDON  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
u  liberal  support.  T\ie  first  year,ot  two  fiisl  voluiutw,  having 
been  sterevlypt^d,  may  now  l>e  hod  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards— either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  31  5U 
p«rvol.  in  numbers,  or  ¥1  75  in  boards,  or  ¥3  per  an- 
num. A  liberal  discount  mude  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  tfae  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  V 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICA.N  G.\RDENER'S  M.VGAZINE,  has  com- 
BMnced  the  second  volume  of  a  new  series.  It  is  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  month- 
ly number,  at  $3  pei  annum  in  advanee.  The  Isst  vol- 
uraa  may  be  had  either  stitched  id  a  cover,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards'.  Price,  stitched,  ^3  25 ;  in 
boards,  f  3  M.  Each  svhscribea  who  I'uys  in  adcance,  or 
pmious  to  the  first  of  April,  free  o/  postage  or  commission, 
will  be  entitled  to  eight  additional  pages  to  each  monllily 
nttmber,  or  96  extra  pages  lo  the  vi>lumt.  Puhiiiihedat  No. 
35  WaU  street,  N .  Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22.  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
▲NO  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the 
Mia«  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
3D0  Uree  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  must  choice  articles 
from  toe  beot  agriadtural  and  mechaaical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  volumes  to 
tbe  year,  of  about  C  tO  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
oth«r  quarterly  publiraiitms,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
Pnoe,  S5  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  pnUished. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  pubUsUes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN.  dotly,  tri-weMy,  and  semi-weekly. 

Alao,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
oetion,  of  eight  quarto  pages,  is  issued  once  a  week,  at 
91  50  per  annum,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  intcr- 
Mting  reading  upon  agriculture,  &c. 

iCr  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, may  bo  addressed, //-m  of  postage,  to 

p  K.  MINOR. 


ALMANAC  FOR  THE  YEAR  1834; 


Janu'ry 


Feb'rv 


March 


TO  STEAMBOAT  COMPANIKsi. 

B3-rROrE-iSOa  RAFINESQUE.  ..f  Phrl»U«tphi«,  offt-rh 
his  •arvlcoa  to  render  ■teanibna(siiicombustibl%  arul  iKXliahli 
to  slnK,  even  by  the  burating  of  boilers,  or  striking  againio 
•ftaga.  sawyers  and  rocks.  This  will  save  many  bonis,  mucl' 
preparty,  and  ib4  lives  or  Imndrada  every  year.  Those  whu 
■•(Met  ttiia  easy  improvemeni,  ilescrve  to  b«  nef  lacted  and  de- 
MHMl  by  the  public  sa  unmindful  oisafety.    ipply,  postpaid. 
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Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses  in  the  Ykar 
1834. — First,  a  small  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on 
the  7th  day  of  June,  at  5  h.  2  ni.,  invisible 
at  New- York. 

Second. — A  total   eclipse  of  the  moon  on 
the  21st  day  of  June,  in  the   tnoming,  vi- 
sible at  New-York,  as  follows  : 
Begiiming  of  the  eclipse,  at  1  h.  58  m. 

Beginning  of  the  total  darkness,  at  3  h.  1  m. 

Middle  of  the  eclipse,  at  3  h.  43  in. 

Ecliptical  conjunction,  at  3  h.  46  m. 

End  of  total  darkness,  at  4  h.  25  m. 

End  of  the  eclipse,  at  5  h.  28  m. 

Digits  eclipsed,  17^  from  the  south  side  of 
the  earth's  shadow. 

Third. — A  large  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
30th  of  November,  in  the  afternoon,  visible 
at  New-York,  as  follows  : 

Beginning  of  the  eclipse,  at  1  h.  6  m. 

Greatest  obscuration,  at  2  h.  29  m. 

Apparent  conjunction,  at  2  h.  30  ra. 

End  of  the  eclipse,  at  3b.  47  id. 

Digits  eclipsed,  10°  36'  on  the  southern 
limb  of  the  sun,  as  represented  in  the  follow, 
ing  figure  ;  the  dark  curved  line  represents 
the  moon's  centre  across  the  sun  from  west 
to  east. 


II 


The  sun  will  be  centrally  and  totally 
eclipsed  on  the  meridian  in  latitude  40*^  16' 
north,  and  longitude  23°  33'  west  from  New. 
York. 

The  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed  at  Charles- 
ton.    South    Carolina,   and    at   Augusta,  in 
Georgia,    and    many    other    places  in   th«. 
stales    of  South    Carolina,  Georgia,  Alaba. 
ma,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  &.c. 

Fourth. — Of  the  moon,  on  the  15th  day  of 
December,  in  the  evening,  visible  as  follows 
at  New-York  : 

Beginning  of  the  eclipse,  at  11  h.  4  in.    * 

Middle  of  the  eclipse,  at  0  h.  20  m. 

End  of  the  eclipse,  at  1  h.  90  m. 

Digits  eclipsed,  7**  40'  on  the  moon's  south- 
erly limb. 


List  of    Subscribers  to  the  Railroad  Journal 

who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan-  1,  13S5, 

continued  from  January  25,  1S34. 

W.  Darlington,  Westchester,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Fessenden,  Boston,  Mass.        ^ 

Arthur  Hoyt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morrell  Wyman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edwin  Schenck,  Newton,  Mass. 

Thomas  Gardner,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Stephen  Gough.  2  copies,  Leonardtown,  Md. 

P.  Gough,  St.  Inigoes,  Md. 

A  &  G.  Ralston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  S.  Matthews,  Aquackanonk,  N.  J. 

Tindall  Madison,  Kichmond,^  Ind. 

E.  Martin,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  •♦ 

G.  T.  Olmsted,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

B.  Provoost,  Jersey  City. 


Elisha  Johnson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Carson,  Pkasant  Garden,  N.  C. 
J.  M'Elrath,  Brindleton,  N.  C. 

E.  B.  Stickney,  Watervliet  N.  Y. 
Henry  Jones,  Fort  Gratiot,  M.  T. 
G.  W.  Weaver,  Frederick,  Md. 

J.  B.  Jervis,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Troy  House,  Troy,  N.  Y.  . 

Lt.  Burnet,  W^est  Point,  N.  Y.    ' 
A.  J.  Comstock,  Adrian,  M.  T.' 

F.  Zimplo,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  P.  Kirkwood,  Stonington,  Con* 
W.  D.  Cushman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
John  Strunk,  jun.,  Olean  Point,  N-  Y. 
Alexander  Pajris,  Boston,  Mass- 
Charles  Loss,  Camden,  N.  J. 
James  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
P.  A,  Sprigraan,  Ditto. 
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[VOLUME  III.— No.  6. 


COWTENTH  t 

New  Melliod  of  applying  Steam  Power  :  Coal  Steam 

Boiler ;  Specification  of  a  Patent  for  a  New  Ma- 

mifacture  of  Wheels  for  Locomotive  Engines  and 

Cars  to  run  upon  Railroads  ;  On  Saxton'si  lmprj>v»Hl 

Method  of  Prt)pelling  Carriages,  &c page 

U«nesee  and  Allegany  Canal,  continued -82 

New  Steamboat ;  Prize   Medals  for  the  DiscovericH  of 


|of  a  boiler  and  furnacp,  in  which  conl  may  bell  such   flanrhes,  lodgnuuUs,  or  projections,  as 
'used  to  greater   advantage  than  wood,  till  suc-jishall   enable   me    to  attach   thereto,  spokes   of 


jicess  has  crowned  his  eHbrts.      But    what  the 
I  form  or  fashion  of  his  contrivance  is  for  this 
g J  'purpose,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  see  it  stated  in  a  New-York  paper,  that 
a  Mr.  Disbrow,  already  favorably  known  to  the 


wood,  iron,  or  other  material. 

My  rlaini  to  an  exchisive  privilege  I  rest  en- 
tirely upon  a  new  nianufaeture  of  such  wheels, 
by  substituting  for  their  rims,  or  for  every  part 
of  them,   a  new  material  as   hereinbefore  set 


Science ;  To  obtain  Fire ;  Jleteorological  Synopsis,       Ipublic  as   an  ingenious  and  enterprising  inc-j| forth,  the  utility  of  which  consists  in  its  being 

&c....... ^jjchanic,  has  likewise  succeeded  in  constructingjj better  adapted  to  ilie  purposes  wUicU  they  are 

Literary  Notjceb.  ^ •  •  •  •      .\^  «  fjackawana  coal  boiler"  one  of  which  is  in  ^intended  to  answer  in  running  upon  railroads. 

_.  -_.  Matthias  \V.  Baldwis.    _ 
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NEW-YORK,  FEBRUARY  15,  1834. 


In  this  volunte  of  the  Journal,  we  conclude 
the  publication  of  the  report  made  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners  upon  the  survey  of  the  route 
for  a  canal  from  Rochester  to  Olean  Point,  on 
the  Allegany  river.  This  report,  although  oc- 
cupying much  space,  will  be  found  well  worth 
an  attentive  perusal. 

New  Method  of  applying  Steam  Power. 
— lyir.  Brown,  of  Keeseville,  has  stated  that  he 
has  invented  a  plan  by  which  he  proposes  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  an  engine, 
thereby  not  only  saving  the  important  item  of 
fiAeen  thousand  dollars  in  the  expense,  but! 
moreover  the  cumbrous  bulk  and  ponderous 
transportation  of  an  engine.  He  has  entire 
confidence  in  the  perfection  and  utility  of  this 
discovery,  havine  tried  the  experiment  "  on  a 
small  scale  ;"  ana  is  takin<(  measures  to  patent 
his  invention,  and  to  demonstrate  its  capacity 
early  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Brown  it  an  in 
gemous  mechanic  and  worthy  citizen  of  our 
village.  Thus,  with  Burden's  boat,  Rutter's 
process  of  generating  steam,  and  Brown's  ap- 
plication  of  its  power,  we  may  soon  expect  to 
ride  from  Troy  to  New-York  and  back  in  twelve 
hours,  and  at  an  expense  less  than  we  could 
stay  at  homo  in  "these  hard  times." — [Keese- 
ville Argus.] 

Coal  Steam  Boilers. — The  construction 
of  steam  boilers  of  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  for  fuel,  instead  of 
wood,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  In  the 
engine  and  apparatus  of  the  steamboat  Novelty, 
it  was  first  designed  to  use  coal,  but  from  some 
imperfection  or  obstacle  then  yet  unsurmount- 
fA,  in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the 
furnace  and  boilers,  that  design  was  abandoned. 
It  i«  now  understood  that  Dr.  Nott  baa  per. 
■evtrttd  in  his  experiments  for  the  construction 


operation  on  board  the  steamboat  Delaware, 
and  of  which  an  individual  who  witnessed  its 
operation  says,  *'it  accomplishes  all  the  antici- 
pations of  the  inventor." 


Specijication  of  a  Patent  for  a  New  Manufac 
ture  of  Wheels  for  Locomotive  Engines  and 
Cars,  to  run  upon  Railroads,  granted  to 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  city  oj  Philadel- 
phia, June  29, 1833.  [From  the  Journal  of 
I      the  Franklin  Institute.] 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known, 
that  I,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful 
manufacture  of  wheels  for  locomotive  engines 
and  cars,  to  run  upon  railroads,  and  that  the 
following  i.«  a  full  and  exact  description  cf  my 
said  invention. 

Iiistead  of  making  the  wheels  for  the  carriages 
of  locomotive  engine.*,  and  of  other  cars,  or  car- 
riages, to  be  used  u])on  railroads,  of  cast  iron, 
or  of  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
or  of  wood  combined  with  cast  or  wrought  iron, 
[or  with  both,  as  they  have  been  heretofore 
made,  I  cast  the  rims  of  such  wheels,  as  well 
as  in  most  instances  the  spokes  and  hubs,  or 
naves,  in  one  piece  with  the  rims,  of  a  compo. 
sition  of  metal  known  to  workmen  under  the 
tiame  of  hardened  brass,  or  gun  metal.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  desig««te  the  propor 
tions  in  which  the  respective  metals  are  mixed 
which  form  the  hardened  brass  or  ^un  metal 
as  these  will  vary  Avith  tho  degree  of  hardness 
desired  in  the  rinu  or  tread,  of  the  wheel,  in  a 
manner  well  known  to  those  conversant  witl 
the  casting  of  brass  and  its  compounds.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  adhesion  between 
the  rail  and  the  wheel,  it  may  be  found  neces. 
sary  to  make  the  wheel  proportionably  softer, 
by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  tin  entering  into 
the  composition  of  them,  or  even  to  cast  them 
of  soft  brass  or  of  copper  entirely. 

I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  any  par- 
ticular form  for  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  or  for 
th»  spokes  and  hub  ;  but  to  modify  it  in  such 
way  as  experience  may  suggest  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  carriage  or  road 
to  which  the  wheel  is  to  be  applied.  I  intend 
sometimes  also,  to  cast  the  rim  of  the  wheel  ofj 


On  Saxton's  Improved  Method  of  Propelling 
Carriages.  By  A  Reader.  To  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  and  Ad- 
vocate of  Internal  Ira]>rovement8. 

In  your  number  of  l(5th  November  last,  you 
furnished  your  reader?!  with  the  specification 
of  a  patent  obtained  in  England  by  Joseph  Sar- 
ton,  for  an  improved  method  of  propelling  car- 
riages. On  reading  it,  1  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result  promised,  and  at  the  same  time 
rather  incredulous,  doubling  whether  the  in- 
ventor had  not  decei\ed  himself      I   could  net 
"e^^rough  the   principle,  but  did  not  think 
that  any  argument  against  the  truth.      I  find  I 
was  not  singular,  for  it  is  stated  that    "  Many 
able  engineers  had  found  a  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending   tlie   principle.''      So,   thinking   it 
highly  curious,  and  to  put  an  end  to  my  doubts, 
I  iiiade  a  small  model.     It  works  to  admiration, 
and  is  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has   seen 
it.     It  is  a  beautiful  mechanical  toy,  but  I  am 
persuaded  can  never  be  used  advaatogeoiis!  v 
on  so  great  a  scale  as  railroad   transiwrtatioii 
would  require.     I  had  no  intention  of  troubling 
you — it  is  the  find  tnie  I  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
subject  has  acquiiei!  new  interest  in  my  view, 
by  the  announcement,  i:\  a  London  paper,  of 
some  steps  taken  tow.-irds  introducing  the  pria, 
ciple  into  practice. 

I  send  inclosed  the  communication  referred 
to,  and  I  am,  sir.  A  Reader. 

New- York,  3d  Feb.,  1S34.  .^;   :-- 

Experimental  Railway. — A  lecture  ^as 
given,  or  rather  a  conversation  wa«  held,  yes- 
terday noon,  at  a  temporary  building  and  rail- 
way, situate  ill  Park  street,  near  the  Glouces- 
ter gate,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  '•  Economical, 
rapid,  and  safe  travelling  upon  raiHvays  by 
means  of  Mr.  Saxton's  patent  locomotive  dif- 
ferential pulley ;  by  which  simple  invention  (the 


iuch  metal  without  spokes,  but  ftimished  with"  placard^  states)  a  horse,  walking  at  the  rate  of 
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lwo,or  three  miles  an  hour,  will  be  able  to  pro-H     Mr.  Hawkinn,  having  concluded  his  lecture, 
pel  a  carriage  at  the  rate  of  thirty   miles  an  jjanswered  several  inquiries  made  of  him  by  gen 
hour."  ;         iltlempu  present,  and  received  their  best  wishes 

It  appears  that  a  few  civil  engineers  and  gen-'jfor  his  success.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
tlemen  being  desirous  of  trying  this  invention,  safion,  he  mentioned  that  the  manufacturer 
apiece  of  ground  is  formed  into  a  railway  of  a  [who  had  made  the  rails  for  the  company  was 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  [now  executing  an  order  from  America  for  1,000 
trying  e.xperiments,  and  yesterday  the  intro-i  miles  of  railway. 

ductory  lecture  was  given,  and  several  models 

exhibited.  ,      THE  GENESEE  AND  ALUXJANY  CANAL. 

A  Mr.   Hawkms,  who   officiated,   addressed  [Coniiniwl  from  page  69.] 

the  few  gentlemen  present,  by  ob.servmg  that  \p^^^  ^j  ,^^  ^^,^,^  ^^^,„  Eochcttr  to  Allegany  at 
the  railway  was  not  m    a  Sllfhcient  slate    to  try  i        oi/„„^   through  the  Valley  of  Gene»e  River. 


any  experiments  then,  and  he  hoped  no  gen- 
tleman had  come  there  under  that  impression  ; 
if  so,  his  money  should  be  returned.  Whnt  he 
contemplated  on  the  present  occasion  was  to 
explain  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Saxton's  in- 
vention was  founded,  and  to  elucidate  the  same 
by  models.  This  invention  was  calculated  to 
propel  a  carriage  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  two 
minutes ;  the  railway  before  them  when  com- 
pleted would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  distance  and  back,  being  half  a  mile,  he 
anticipated  performing  in  one  minute.  Ulti- 
mately he  considered  the  distance  from  London 
to  York  might  be  performed  in  about  six  hours, 
and  he  did  not  despair  of  achievin-x  in  the  same' 
•way  a  journey  from  the  metropolis  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  space  of  one  open  day.  The  pre- 
sent invention  was  a  new  application  of  lever, 
age,  and  one  which  was  raflicr  difficult  to  be 
understood,  unless  put  in  operation.  Many 
able  engineers  had  found  a  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  principle;  but  he  would  use  his 
best  endeavors  to  make  himself  clearly  under, 
stood,  and  should  feel  happy  in  answering  any 
question  put  to  him.  It  consisted  of  having 
ropes,  one  niiVe  in  length,  extending  along  the 
railway,  and  by  means  of  Mr.  Snxton's  difler- 
ential  pulley,  it  was  calculated  that,  with  the 
power  of  one  horse,  a  carriage,  containing  pan- 
sengers  to  the  weight  of  about  one  ton,  could 
be  propelled  at  the  rate  already  stated  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  It  would  require  one  horse  to 
each  mile,  but  whilst  the  carriage  proceeded  at 
the  rale  of  thirty  miles,  the  horse  would  only 
perform  a  distance  of  150  yards  ;  at  the  end  of 
each  mile  fresh  ropes  were  applied  to  the  car- 
riage, a  fresh  horse  worked  tlie  second  pulley, 
and  thus  it  proceeded  on  the  journey,  a  person 
being  stationed  at  the  end  of  each  mile  to  effect 
the  change  of  geerage.  By  these  means,  it  was 
asserted,  the  greatest  acclivity  might  be  ascend- 
ed, and  the  experimental  railway  would  he  so 
formed  as  to  show  its  effi'ct  in  this  particular, 
part  of  it  being  on  the  same  scale  of  declivity 
as  Shooter's  Hill,  or  one  fool  in  ten.  Ho  next 
proceeded  to  show,  by  means  of  diagrams  and 
models,  the  mode  in  which  the  propelling  force  j 
■was  acquired  by  the  newly  invented  piilb-y,! 
and  then  proceeded  to  state  that  it  was  not| 
his  intention  to  run  heavy  carriages  on  the  rail-j 
way.  One  ton,  he  thought,  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient, because,  when  they  could  send  ton  after, 
ton  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  with-1, .... 

out  any  delay  between,  carrving  great  weightpjnioi'th  of  Black  orcek,  it  is  likely  it  may  be  difficult  to 
was  unnecessary.     On  the  pnseni  plan  otlo-  !"»'•*=  the  two  without  some  extra  expense 


ifrh  the  Valley  of  i 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  principal  objection 
to  this  route  is  the  difficulty  at  Nunda  falls,  at  which 
place  the  hanks  are  steep,  high  and  rocky,  and  run 
close  into  the  shore.  In  addition  to  this,  there  a  r- 
three  perpendicular  falls  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  ane 
a  hnlf,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  274  feet.  By  a  red 
lorenco  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  river  here 
makes  a  very  circuitous  bend,  embracing  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  rises  high  above  its  bend. 

Having  only  passed  over  this  neck  without  mea- 
suring the  distance,  I  could  fJot  form  an  adequnte  idea 
of  its  widih,  but  am  of  opinion  it  will  not  vary  much 
from  SOO  rods  in  its  narrowest  place,  and  that  its 
height  will  not  fall  short  of  200  feet.  To  encounter 
the  difficulty  at  this  place,  therefore,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  expense  must  be  great,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
some  other  could  be  found  more  feasible  and  better 
suited  to  the  importance  of  the  object. 

The  appearance  of  the  m.?p  indicated  two  favorable 
points,  to  wit,  the  valley  of  the  Cushequa  an^  Canasa- 
raga.  And  several  intelligent  gentlemen  residing  in 
that  quarter  were  of  (|)inion,  that  by  keeping  up  the 
river  a  short  distancp,  and  preserving  the  level  along 
its  banks,  we  mighi  easily  wind  out  of  its  valley,  and 
rise  above  the  high  lands  at  the  heads  of  these 
streams. 

To  effect  tlds,  therefore,  was  the  object  of  my  ex- 
amination.  We  commenced  at  a  place  called  Nor- 
ton's  farms,  near  the  middle  of  the  east  line  of  the 
town  of  Nunda,  in  a  valley  which  opens  through  the 
country  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  an  extensive  range  of  hills 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  a  uni- 
form height.  Here  we  found  the  main  branch  of  the 
Canasarapa,  which  heads  in  the  hills  several  miles  to 
the  north,  and  comes  into  the  valley  from  that  direc- 
tion, and  then  winds  off  towards  the  east.  We  com- 
menced our  level  in  reference  to  this  stream,  and  took 
a  westerly  direction  along  the  valley. 

No  obstruction  appearing  in  our  way  until  we  came 
to  the  Cushequa.  The  banks  of  this  stream  are  high 
and  wide,  and  should  the  Canasaraga  route  be  adopt- 
ed, it  must  be  crossed  by  culvert  and  embankment 
wilh  a  heavy  expense.  At  this  place  the  land  begins 
ho  ascend 

We  soon  run  up  to  sixteen  feet,  and  within  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  fifty-eight  feet,  when  we  came  to  an 
abrupt  ridge  two  hundred  and  one  feet  above  our  level, 
which  extends  quite  to  the  river,  and  precludes  the 
hope  of  getting  round.  The  descant  from  this  point 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  is  four  hiuidred  two  feet,  and 
consequently  below  our  level  two  hundred  and  one 
feet.  To  surmount  this,  allowing  the  descent  in  the 
river  to  be  eight  feet  in  a  mile,  (and  it  will  not  vary 
much  from  it,)  it  is  evident  we  must  go  up  a  little  more 
than  twenty.five  miles,  and  as  the  canal  from  the  AUe. 
^any  will  probably  come  into  the  Genesee  river  at  the 


comotive  engines,  it  was*  indi.spensible'  that 
they  should  be  formed  to  carry  heavy  weights, 
because  tlie  locomotive  engine  generally  weigh- 
ed ten  tons  ;  and  that  great  weight,  teing  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  wore  out  and  damaged  the 
road  infinitely  more  than  all  the  traffic  that 
passed  over.  It  was  found  also  that  one  lo- 
comotive engine  required  three  times  as  much 
fuel  as  a  stationary  engine  of  the  same  power. 
It  was  his  intention  to  use  horses,  because  one. 
horse  power  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 

and  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  saving  in  ,  ,   ,  .... 

using  engines  under  six-horse  power,  it  being  ||i"u»'  be  earned,  I  am  of  opinion  the  average  expense 
as  cheap  to  keep  six  horses  as'  to  work  a  six    ■^^"  ""'  '^'^  «''°"  "'  25  cents  per  cubic  yard.    This 


As  we  did  not  measure  the  distance,  and  do  not 
know  any  thing  of  the  texture  of  the  soil  except  from 
external  appearances,  our  calculation*of  expense  must 
he  uncertain  and  liable  to  error.  But  as  it  may  be 
desirable  to  know  something  on  the  subject,  I  submit 
the  following  estimate. 

The  distance  of  deep  rutting  from  IC  to  58  feet, 
will  be  2  1-2  miles,  and  the  amount  of  excavation, 
1,510,422  cubic  yards. 

The  earth  is  of  a  light   loam,  and  a  considerable 

part  of  it  may  be  excavated  for  eight  cents  per  cubic 

yard.     But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  depth 

i  of  cutting,  and  the  distance  to  which  much  of  tho  earth 


'Srill  not  fall  short  of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

,  -  ni,  .1  I    ■     .1  •  1  lu-m  then  amounts  to  8377,605  55. 

horse  engine.  There  would,  m  this  way,  be  a  ^,j^^  ^.^  ,.^^,„  ^^.^^^^^  -^  begins  to  rise  abruptl- 
great  saving  in  the  expense  ol  the  power ;'  ^.,,„^  ^^^  ,^^^,  ^^.^  jj  „„  ,he  opposite  side,  is 
there  would  also  be  a  great  saving  in  the  con.l|^bout  one  hundred  rods  through,  and  to  make  a  semi, 
struction  of  the  railway.  At  present  a  yard  of 'circular  tunnel  this  distance  of  thirty-four  feet  span, 
railway  weighs  50  lbs.  ;  his  would  weigh  less  j  which  will  only  give  sufficient  space  for  an  arched 
than  half.  At  present  hills  arc  cut  down,  and||wall  28  feet  span  and  three  feet  thick,  would  require 
valleys  raised,  to  make  a  railway  ;  by  the  pro-hthe  excavation  of  27,744  cubic  yards.  I  mention  this 
posed  plan  this  would  be  unnecessary.  Il")ze  because  it  would  be  luffieient  to  admit  the  pas- 


sage of  two  boats  at  a  time,  such  as  are  used  on  the 
Erie  canal,  and  any  thing  less  than  that  would,  in  my 
opinion,  so  incommode  the  navigation  as  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  difference  of  expense.  What 
the  expense  of  this  excavation  would  be  must  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  earth  through  which  we  must 
pass.  But  supposing  it  to  be  favorable,  as  external 
appearances  indicate,  it  would  not  fall  short  of  fifty 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  which  will  amount  to  $13,872. 

The  arch  way  would  contain  14,608  perches.  For 
this  work  stone  can  be  had  within  four  miles,  and  in 
that  case  the  expense  may  not  exceed  four  dollars  a 
perch,  making  the  sum  of  $58,432.  As  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  canal -along  the  bank  of  the 
river  I  think  we  could  not  reasonably  estimate  it  at 
less  than  $6000  per  mile,  including  grubbing  and 
clearing,  and  all  the  contingent  expenses.  Distance 
twenty.five  miles — $150,000.  Here  then  we  have 
an  aggregate  expense  of  $599,909  55. 

While  at  Greigsville,  we  were  informed  that  a 
connection  might  be  very  advantageously  formed 
between  Rush  Creek  and  the  west  branch  of  the 
Cushequa,  as  these  streams  rise  in  the  same  swamp : 
but  upon  examination  we  found  the  lands  so  high  as 
to  put  that  route  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It 
should  be  here  mentioned,  that  whether  the  C^tsa- 
raga  or  Cushequa  route  is  adopted,  the  difficnlties 
mentioned  above  must  be  encountered,  as  they  are 
common  to  both.  The  Cushequa  route  is  shorter  by 
several  miles,  and  may  perhaps  be  preferable  on  that 
accoimt. 

The  C  anasaraga,  at  Dansville,  is  a  very  commo. 
dious  mill  stream ;  and  I  know  of  no  place  in  the 
western  coimtry,  (with  the  exception  of  Rochester,) 
90  well  calculated  for  hydraulic  operations ;  and 
should  it  ever  be  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  con. 
nection  with  the  Susquehannah  river,  there  is  no  point 
perhaps  more  eligible  than  that  between  Arkport  and 
one  of  the  branches  of  that  stream.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  is  short,  and  there  are  no  ob- 
structions in  the  way.  I  have  seen  the  ground,  and 
speak  with  confidence. 

I  was  requested  by  Judge  Bouck  to  make  soma 
examinations  on  the  Allegany  river,  m  relation  to  the 
improvement  of  its  navigation.  It  not  being  conve- 
nient for  me  to  attend  to  n  myself,  I  engaged  Mr. 
Cantine,  my  assistant  at  that  time,  to  go  down  aa 
far  as  Franklin,  and  collect  such  information  as  he 
supposed  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  he  has  communicated  to  me  in  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  tranamitted. 

On  his  return,  he  informed  me,  that  the  distance  "^ 
from  Warren  to  Franklin  was  sixty  miles,  and  the 
descent  of  the  river  between  the  two  places,  was  189 
feet.  That  the  west  bank,  partictdarly,  was  very  fa- 
vorable  to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  3  1-8  miles.  This  distance,  though  more 
expensive  than  the  rest,  was  by  no  means  impracti. 
cable.  The  bottom  of  the  river  stony,  but  generally 
free  from  rock.  No  bluffs  or  sliding  banks  the  whole 
distance.  Materials  of  every  description  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  work  were  very  convenient, 
imd  in  great  abimdance.  He  also  learned  from  various 
respectable  sources,  that  these  remarks  were  gene- 
rally applicable  to  the  whole  distance  to  Pittsburgh. 
Such  being  the  facts,  the  cost  per  mile  of  making  a 
canal  from  Warren  to  Franklin,  exclusive  of  lockage, 
may  not  exceed  $6000.  This  distance,  being  sixty  • 
miles,  the  expense  amounts  to  .  $360,000 

Lockage  189  feet,  at  $8^  per  foot,      .  14,175 

I       «         $374,175 

Now  allowing  the  average  cost  per  mile,  from  War- 
ren to  Franklin,  to  be  applicable  to  the  distance  from 
Warren  to  Pittsburgh,  we  shall  perceive  that  as  the 
one  is  $6,240,  nearly,  and  the  other  two  hundred 
miles  nearly,  that  the  whole  expense  of  that  distance 
will  amount  to  $1,248,000.  And  we  also  perceive, 
that  allowing  these  and  the  calculations  made  for  the 
second  route,  as  communicated  in  this  report,  be  true, 
that  the  whole  expense  of  making  a  canal  navigation 
from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburgh  wil  not  be  equal  to  $2,000, 
000. 

Now  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  but  brin^  forth 
her  science  and  resources  to  this  mighty  enterprize, 
she  may,  in  conjimction  with  the  State  of  New. York, 
effect  a  work  which,  for  its  importance  in  a  commer. 
cial,  agricultural,  and  national  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  oth^r  similar  undertaking  in  the 
Union. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

CUAKLES  T.  Waippo. 

Murray,  January  28,  1826. 

{Copy  of  Mr.  Cantine't  Letter.) 
Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I  proceeded 
down  the  Allegany^rom  Warren  to  Franklin,  in  Penn- 
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iylvania.  I  left  the  former  place  on  the  8th  day  of  Oc 
tober  last,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  selected  by 
the  citizens  of  Warren  as  a  man  the  most  capable  of 
giving  correct  information  of  the  operation  of  the 
floods,  and  of  the  river  generally.  _ 

The  stream  was  uncommonly  low,  which  afford- 
ed  the  best  opportunity  of  viewing  its  bottom.  From 
the  best  information  I  could  obtain  from  the  citi- 
zens  of  Warren,  I  was  of  opimon  the  west  side 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities,  and  my  examinations 
were  therefore  principally  confined  to  that  side. 
My  examinations  may  be  classed  under  three  heads. 
First,  the  descent  in  the  river,  by  estimating  the  fall 
in  the  river  by  the  diflerent  ripples,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  two  we  had  ascertained  with  the  in. 
Btrument.  Second,  to  ascertain  if  the  stream  could 
be  improved  by  damming,  and  locking,  and  canalling 
from  one  dam  to  another.  Third,  canalling  on  the 
west  side,  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  river 
or  the  streams  that  fall  into  i^ 

let.  Estimating  the  descent,  I  judge  it  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet :  but  on  my  return  to  Warren, 
on  Bearching  the  prothonotary's  office,  I  found  by 
comparing  our  levels  with  a  report  made  by  com 
■uesioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,  to  survey  a  route  for  a  canal  from  lake  Erie  to 
the  Allegany  river  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
found  the  descent  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet,  Thbse  commissioners,  in  their  report,  regret 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  procure  an  experi- 
enced  engineer  with  proper  instruments  to  investi. 
gate  the  route  :  it  is,  however,  probable  that  that  re. 
port  is  nearly  correct. 

2dly.  Draining  the  river,  &c.  The  reason  why 
this  mode  of  improvement  was  suggested,  is,  that  it 
was  feared  the  banks  of  the  river  would  be  so  steep 
and  diifficult  as  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  canal. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  several  dams  would  be  ne- 
cessary, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  their 
location  or  number ;  not  knowing  the  descent  in  the 
river  from  one  point  to  another,  and  beUeving  as  I  do, 
tttit  it  would  be  better  to  construct  a  canal  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  result  of  my  examination  on  that  head. 

3dly.  Canalling  on  the  west  side,  &.c. 

Tho  distance  from  Warren  to  Franklin  is  sixty 
miles.  Sixteen  miles  of  this,  the  side-hill  comes 
do%vn  to  or  near  the  water's  edge,  at  seventeen  dif- 
ferent  places ;  which  is  moderately  steep.  At  al. 
most  each  of  those  there  are  several  rods  together, 
where  there  is  a  margin  sufficiently  elevated  above 
the  river,  and  Avide  enough  to  admit  of  a  canal. 

There  are  three  miles  of  steep  side  hill ;  soil  the 
whole  of  this  distance  of  the  sandy  order,  some 
places  loamy  with  some  detached  masses  of  rock 
The  river  along  this  distance  not  to  exceed  ten  feet 
deep  at  any  one  place  where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  works  for  a  defence  to  the  canal,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  lees  than  three  feet  deep. 

The  bottom  of  the  river,  the  whole  distance,  was 
stony,  and  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  from  th« 
old  settlers,  a»  to  the  changes  of  its  channel  and 
banks,  agreed  that  they  were  few  and  gradual,  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  descent,  the  appearance  of  its 
banks,  the  great  width  of  the  stream,  and  its  appear- 
ance generally,  unite  to  show  the  information  correct. 
There  is  not  a  blufl*  or  sliding  bank  on  the  whole 
shore.  A  covering  or  lining  of  stone  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tow-path,  sloping  at  two  to  one.  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  river ; 
the  stone  for  this  purpose  in  many  places  would  he 
oblaiaed  in  digging  the  canal,  and  at  other  places 
from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

There  arc  two  chains  of  rock  bank  in  horizontal 
strata ;  Ithey  will  admit  of  being  easily  broken  up  ; 
the  bed  of  the  stream  at  this  point  is  rock,  thinly  cov. 
ered  with  loose  stones,  which,  when  I  viewed  it,  was 
but  partially  covered  with  water.  There  is  good 
earth  convenient  to  this  place,  to  form  the  canal,  and 
the  stone  for  covering  may  be  taken  from  the  bank  or 
the  bed  of  the  stream ;  the  river  is  of  good  width 
here. 

The  residue  of  the  distance,  the  canal  may  be  car 
ried  through  favorable  ground  at  or  near  the  fool  of 
tb«  hill,  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods  of  the 
river. 

▲s  to  a  supply  of  water,  on  this  subject  there  can 
be  no  djfliculty.  There  are  a  number  of  streams  that 
fall  into  the  Allegany  on  the  west  side,  and  their  de- 
scent is  sufficiently  rapid  when  they  enter  the  valley, 
to  be  made  use  of  as  feeders,  and  to  be  crossed  con- 
veniently,  the  largest  of  which  are  Broken-straw,  Oil 
and  Freuch  creeks  ;  there  is  every  material  necessa- 
ry for  the  construction  of  the  work  in  tho  vicinity 
where  it  will  be  used.  The  most  intelligent  gentle, 
men  In  that  quarter  united  in  stating  that  the  river 
was  of  the  same  charaoter  from  FrankTia  to  Pittsburgh 


I  was  cordially  received  by  the  citizens  Jof  Warren'       The  wpst  branch  of  Ischua  crrek  to  be  turn 


and  Franklin,  and  every  information  in  tneir  power 
afforded.     Mo§t  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Abm.  CAfrriNE. 
To  C.  T  Whippo.  Esq. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  of  New-  York, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the  following  re- 
port: 

That  the  following  examinations  have  been 
made  by  your  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ca- 
nal, and  of  supplying  the  same  with  water,  to 
connect  the  Erie  canul  with  the  Allegany  river, 
by  passing  the  village  of  Batavia,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Tonnewanda  creek,  to  a  summit 
to  be  formed  between  Cattaraugus  lake  at  the 
northeasterly,  and  Lime  lake  at  the  southwest- 
erly extremity,  and  thence  descending  by  the 
valley  of  the  liichua  and  Olean  creeks,  to  the 
Allegany  river  at  Olean  Point. 

For  which  purpose  I  commenced  the  6th  Oc- 
tober, 1825,  at  the  level  of  the  Allegany  river 
at  Olean  Point,  at  which  place  it  is  ten  rod* 
wide,  and  sends  forth  12,236  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter per  minute.  From  thence  an  accurate  lev- 
el and  measurement  of  distances  was  carried 
up  the  Olean  creek  7  miles  and  42  chains,  to  its 
junction  with  Oil  and  Ischua  creeks  in  the 
township  of  Hinsdale,  and  found  the  rise  to  be 
37.79  feet  between  the  Allegany  and  Oil  creek. 
Oil  creek  at  its  junction  yields  551  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute,  in  the  driest  weather. 
From  the  mouth  of  Oil  creek,  the  level  and 
survey  were  continued  up  the  Ischua  through 
the  townships  of  Franklinville,  Farmersvillu 
and  Yorkshire,  to  Lime  lake,  a  distance  of  '27 
miles  and  66  chains  from  Olean  Point ;  and  the 
total  rise  from  the  Allegany  river  to  Lime  lake 
is  233.68  feet. 

A  canal  from  Olean  to  Lime  lake  would  pass 
through  a  valuable  tract  of  country,  well  culti- 
vated, and  abounding  with  pine  and  oak  tim- 
ber of  the  first  quahty.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  easily  excavated,  and  the  surface  is  gene- 
rally very  regular  on  the  line  of  canal. 
The  suniiuit  dividing  Ischua  creek  from  the 
south  end  of  Lime  lake,  is  about  one  mile  in 
length,  through  a  tamrack  swamp,  and  rises 
on  an  average  six  feet  above  the  surface  of 
Lime  lake.  Suitable  stone  for  locks,  dec.  can 
be  found  along  the  line  at  convenient  distances. 

From  Lime  lake,  (which  is  the  summit.)  the 
summit  level  was  carried  in  a  direction  towards 
Cattaraugu.s  lake,  and  it  is  ascertained  that 
Beaver  lake  is  62  feet,  and  Peacock  lake  53  feet 
above  Lime  lake ;  and  both  these  lakes  have 
several  smaller  ones  connected  with  them,  it  is 
evident  their  waters  can  all  be  brought  on  the 
summit  level. 

Cattaraugus  lake  was  found  to  be  22  feet 
above  Lime  lake,  but  being  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  it  must  be  cut  through,  and  also  a  dividing 
ridge  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  lake,  which 
ri.ses  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
runs  out  to  the  level  in  25  chains.  From  Lime 
lake  to  the  north  end  of  the  deep  cut,  the  stim 
mit  level  would  be  24  utiles,  and  the  ground 
generally  favorable,  though  in  many  places 
sidelying  and  sleep,  and  all  may  be  called 
heavy  timbered  land.  The  only  deep  cut  una- 
voidable is  through  the  Cattaraugus  lake  and 
the  divi«ling  ridge.  The  cutting  through  the 
lake  would  be  26  feet  for  half  a  mile,  and  through 
the  ridge  41  feet  for  near  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
The  average  cutting  for  two  miles  is  about  20 
feet,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  rock  would 
be  met  in  those  depths. 

From  the  northerly  end  of  this  deep  cut,  the 
country  slopes  gently  to  the  north,  and  the  en- 
nal  would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tonnewanda 
creek,  which  would  be  the  principal  feeder,  and 
runs  throtigh  a  country  of  excellent  soil  and 
highly  cultivated  for  30  miles,  to  Batavia,  afid, 
thence  20  miles  further  (having  a  choice  of 
ground  the  whole  distance)  to  the  Erie  canal. 
The  whole  distance  or  length  of  the  Batavia  and 
Olean  canal  is  101  miles  and  66  chains. 

The  water  to  supply  th«  9umniit  lavd  of  this 
oanal  is  as  follows,  vi?  :  v.-  ./  ft'4-. .  I 


ed  into  Lime  lake,  yields  per  mi- 
nute      

Lime  lake,  from  a  surface  of  150 

acres,         per  minute 
Beaver  and  Fish  lakes  do.     240 

acres,  per  minute 

Peacock  &  Mud  I.  Cl'r  cr.      250 

acres,  per  minute 


Cattaraugus  lake 


acres,  per  nunute 


150 


200  cubic  a. 
150      "      j 

300      "       J 

i 

700      " 
150     *' 


Total,     790     1400 

Besides  these,  would  be  taken  in  several 
small  spring  brooks  ;  and  it  should  be  tmder- 
stood  that  these  calculations  were  made  at  the 
driest  part  of  an  unusually  dry  season.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  respectable,  observing  men,  that 
these  same  lakes  and  streams  have  usually  af- 
forded more  than  double  the  quantity  herein 
stated,  during  whole  seasons  in  succession  ; 
and  that  these  lakes  might  be  made  into  reser- 
voirs of  more  than  double  their  present  capa- 
city, by  erecting  dams  across  their  outlets  of 
moderate  height,  and  comparatively  at  a  trifling 
expense,  which  would  insure  a  supply  of  water 
on  the  summit  adequate  to  the  demands  of  ex- 
tensive commercial  operations. 

The  lockage  on  the  Batavia  and  Olean  canal 
lis  as  follows  : 
From  Cattaraugus  lake  northerly  to  the  Erie 

canal  .....  1,135.64  feet. 
From  Lime  lake  southerly  to  the 

Allegany  river     .        .         .  233.63    " 


Total  amt.  lockage,  rise  and  fall,    1,309.47  feel. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  the  lockage  on  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  by  the  Oil  creek 
summit,  viz. :  ' ' 

Total  lockage  north  from  Oil  creek  summit  to 

Erie  canal 9S1      feet 

Total  lockage  south  from  Oil  creek 

summit  to  Allegany  river  .       78.79  " 

Total  amount  oflockage,  rise  and 

fall,  on  this  route  .  1,059.79 


i- 


Difference  oflockage  between  the 
two  routes        ....        309.63 

The  principal  fi'cdcr  for  the  Oil  creek  sum- 
mit fipm  the  west  is  the  Ischua  creek,  which 
jean  be  taken  out  for  that  purpose  at  the  foot  of 
jFarwell's  mill  race,  three  miles  and  twenty- 
Ifour  chains  above  the  mouth  of  Oil  creek,  viz. : 
{Ischua,  at  Farwell's  mill,  feet  per  minute,  750 
Lime  lake,  and  Beaver  and  Fish  lakes, 

which  can  be  turned  into  the  Ischua,        400 


Oil  creek,  near  the  summit,  say  v 

1300 

Having  viewed  Oil  creek  summit  as  a  re- 
jmarkable  depression  across  the  country,  and 
jvery  favorable  for  a  canal,  the  following  ex- 
aminations were  made  with  a  view  to  that  ob- 
jject.  The  Allegany  river  at  Olean  is  2  chains 
150    links  wide,  and'  moves  at  the  rate  of  100 

feet  per  minute,  at  an  average  depth  of  A\  ^^^' 

land  sends    forward   12,236  cubic  feet  of  water 

f'  er  minute.  Its  total  descent  from  Olean  to 
itts burgh  is  650  feet,  and  the  distance  280 
miles  ;  and  in  order  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  fine  river,  a  h'vi'l  wtm  carried  up  the  river 
H  miles  to  Rea's  mills  near  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  in  that  distan<'e  the  surface  of  the 
river  had  risen  17  feet.  About  half  a  mile  be- 
low  Rea's,  the  Oswego  fork  of  the  Allegany 
comes  in  from  the  east :  this  fine  stream  has 
a  swift  current,  and  sends  out  2,500  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute.  I  had  hopes  tliat  this 
stream  might  be  brought  to  the  Oil  creek  sum- 
mit by  extending  the  summit  to  the  vicinity  of 
Olean ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  practicable, 
provided  the  Oswego  could  be  taiken  out  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This 
feeder  made  navigable  would  lead  into  the  re- 
gion  of  stone  coal. 

A  canal  uniting  with  the  Allerany   river  by 
•iths'r-ef  the  above  routes,  would   accommo- 
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date  a  large  section  of  our  country,  wIiohp  sur- 
plus products  lire  equal  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty to  tjjose  of  any  portion  of  the  strite  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cultivated  land  and  population, 
in  both  wliich  respects  it  is  rapidly  incrcasintj. 
These  are  primary  advantages  to  u  hirtjo  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  but  with  the  statt-,  otiirr 
considerations  are  to  be  considered  ;  as  the 
great  enhancement  in  tlie  vaUio  of  tlie  state 
lands,  which  are  known  to  abound  in  iinnber 
of  the  best  quality,  and  coal  niiui's;  and  otiitr 
minerals,  which  are  known  ti)  abound  on  tlip 
various  branches  of  the  Alle<;any,  and  the  very 
extensive  commerce  which  would  be  drawn 
through  this  canal,  and  down  the  Allegany 
and  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  countries -adjacmt. 
With  all  these  advantages,  this  canal  would 
undoubtedly  soon  become  a  source  of  increa- 
sing revenue  to  this  state. 

All  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

Nathan  S.  RoBERTr^,  Engineer. 
Lenox,  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  } 
19th  January,  1826.      s 


New  Steamboat — Wo  copy  from  the 
"  Troy  Budget"  an  account  oi'' another  inven- 
tion, which  report  says  wi!!  supersede  Mr. 
Burden's.  We  have  sent  to  the  inventor,  re- 
questing  him  to  furnish  drawings  and  descnp. 

tions  of  his  plans,  and  hope  .shortly  to  be 
able  to  lay  them  before  our  readers.  It 
consists,-  we  understand,  of  two  boats,  and  a 
third  mav  be  added — 300  feet  !on",  and 
decked  over  their  whole  Ici'.gth.  Each  boat, 
in  shape  and  mould  very  much  like  the  In- 
dian bark  canoe,  is  firmly  secured  by  arches 
attached  to  the  bottom  and  passing  up  through 
the  deck,  about  20  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
boat.  The  appearance  of  tlie  boat  is  pleas- 
ing, and  is  acknowledged  by  competent  prac- 
tical scientific  judges-to  be  fur  superior  to 
any  thing  yet  in  the  shape  of  a  stcainboat. 
Mr.  Langdon  intends  to  ti::ish  the  boat  in  a 
•superior  style,  with  two  cabins  of  200  feet 
each,  dispensing  with  the  promenade  dock 
and  every  thing  necessary  tor  its  support. 
On  the  main  deck,  the  only  one  rc(juired,  he 
also  intends  to  have  two  Iiorizonla!  engines, 
one  each  end  of  the  shafts,  the  cranks  being 
placed  at  right  angles.  The  boiler  v.il!  be 
constructed  like  the  one  which  h  'v\  opera- 
tion at  the  steam-engine  works  of  Langdon, 
Grosbeck  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  for  burning 
anthracite  coal.  The  boiler  is  very  econo- 
mical in  its  consumption  of  fuel,  and  is  a  ra- 
pid generator  of  steam.  Mr.  L.  is  of  opinioii 
that  one  firing  will  be  sufFicitnt  to  carry  his 
boat  from  Troy  to  New-York.  V>'e  have 
seen  the  boiler,  and  it  ccrJai.ily  appears, 
like  the  boat,  to  be  superior  to  every  thijig 
of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  boat  is  an  interestiiig  and  ingenious 
specimen  of  mechanism — combininij  great 
strength  and  durability  with  a  pp::cioi;.s  deck 
and  extensive  cabins.  Its  buoyancy  aiiii  di- 
mansions,  united  with  the  jorfect  safety  sit- 
tending  it,  together  with  the  superior  accom- 
modations  which  can  be  furniNhed,  when  put 
in  operation,  will  bring  about  a  now  era  in  the 
history  of  travelling  by  steam.  .Mr.  L.  has 
.secured  a  patent,  and  intends  to  have  his  boat 
in  readiness  for  use  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  not  unknown  to  the  public 
as  a  worthy  and  skilful  mechanic.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Horse  Ferry  Boat,  which 
has  come  into  verj-  general  use.  We  wish 
him  the  completest  success  in  his  new  enter- 
prise. . 


Prize  Medals  to  be  awarded,  for  Discoveries 
in  Science,  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.] 

Gkxtlkmkx, — I  am  directed  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  commu- 
niciilp  to  you,  for  publicution,  the  annexed 
letter,  received  at  their  last  stated  meeting. 
The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  diffu.se  the  in- 
tbruuuion  givi'n  in  that  letter  throughout  the 
scientific  community  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.   I).   B.VCHE, 
One  of  the  Secretaries,  Am.  Philo.  Soc. 

iSuinrset  IIoiisp,  Apartments  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  London,  Aug.  3,  1833. 

Sir, — I  am  honored  with  the  commands  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in 
forniation  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, at  Piiiladelphia,  that  His  Majesty,  the 
King,  has  been  pleased  to  gr.iut  two  gold 
medals  of  the  value  of  £r>0  each,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  on  the  day  of 
iheir  anniversarv  meetihti  in  each  succeed- 
iiig  year,  for  the  mo,st  important  discoveries 
in  an}'  one  principal  branch  of  phy.sical  and 
mathematical  kno-lcdce. 

His  Majesty  having  graciously  expressed 
a  wish,  that  r-cientific  men  of  all  nations 
should  be  iiivited  to  afford  the  aid  of  their 
talent.s  and  researches,  I  am  accordingly 
commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
President  to  announce  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
said  Royal  Medals  for  1836  will  be  awarded 
in  th<it  year:  the  one  for  the  most  important 
unpublished  paper  on  Astronomy,  the  other 
lor  the  most  important  unpublished  paper  in 
Animal  Physiology,  which  may  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  for  in- 
sertion in  their  Transactions,  after  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  prior  to  the  month  of  June,  in 
the  year  1836. 

For  the  present,  and  the  two  following 
years,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
with  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  have  directed  the  Royal  Medals  to  be 
awarded  lor  important  discoveries  or  series  or 
investigations  published  within  three  years 
previous  to  the  time  of  award  ;  and  those  for 
the  year  1833  have  been  adjudged,  the  one 
to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  for  his  paper  on 
the  investigation  of  the  Orbits  of  Revolving 
Double  Stars,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  ol 
the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So 
ciety  ;  the  other  to  Professor  Decandolle,  for 
his  investigations  in  Veg.ctable  Physiology, 
as  detailed  in  his  work  entitled  Physiologic 
Vegetale. 

I    have    the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Charles  Cumo, 

For.  Sec.  Roy.  Soc. 

To  ihe  Secretary  of  the  AmtTicaii  Philoa.  Soc.,  Philadel. 


Amount  of  product,  ilfc.  thipptd  at  antP  patted   Utica  on 
the  Erie  Cunal  during  the  year  1833. 

Domestic  spirits, gallona 

Boards  andscuiitling, feet 

Timt)er, do. 

Shingles, M. 

oiavws.  ■■.■•••*  ••••••••..••. 

Flour, barrels 

Provitiioiis, do. 

Salt, do. 

Ashes, ....         do. 

Lime, do. 

IJeer, do. 

t/ider, do. 

Wood cords 

Wheat,    buah?lfl 

Coarse  Grain, do. 

Bran  and  Ship  Stiilfs, do. 

Peas  and  Beans, do. 

Clover  and  grass  seed,  .  .pounds 

Wxjol, do. 

Cheese, do. 

Butter  a^id  Lard, do. 

Hops do. 

Fur  and  peltry do. 

Gypsum, do. 

Stone do. 

Merchandise, do. 

Furniture, do. 

Clay, do. 

Coal, do. 

Pig  iron, do 

The  amount  received  Tor  tolls,  &c.  at  this  office  during 
the  past  year  is  $55,064  32;  which  exceeds  the  amount 
received  in  1832  by  the  sum  of  »8,019  54. 

Collector's  Office,  Utica,  Dec.  27, 1833. 
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Apparatus  foe  obtainino  Fire. — A  very 
ingeniou.o  apparatus  is  now  e.xhibiting  at  the 
store  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  in  Union  street,  for 
obtaining  free.  It  consists  of  two  glass]  cylin- 
ders, the  outer  one  of  which  contains  a  com- 
pouiid  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  in  the 
mner  one,  which  is  without  a  bottom,  is  sus- 
pended a  piece  of  zinc.  The  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  rinc  creates  a  gas,  which  is  let  out  by 
mpau«  of  a  valve,  and  in  coming  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air,  immediately  ignites  a 
piece  of  plat ina  ejtposed  to  it.  The  apparatus 
is  very  neat,  and  was  constructed  by  a  young 
man  in  Mr.  Bailey's  employ,  from  a  descrip 
tion  of  a  similar  work  in  Europe. — [New-Bed 
ford  Gazette.] 
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Coldest  and  Warmest  Days  0/I88I,  '32,  it,  'S3. 


YEARS. 

cold'st  day. 

warm'bt  day. 

MEAN  OF  zx. 

1831. 

February  7, 

June  3, 

4**  below  zero 

9v®  abov*  ze. 

49.5 

1832. 

January  27, 

June  25, 

6°  below  zero 

88"  above  ze. 

47  '^ 

1833. 

January  17, 

July  21, 

4" aboTs  zero 

91**  above  ze. 

4S.6 

(■■■ 
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FEBEUARi'  &-H,  1834. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  XIV. 

Dexter,  (JF(M/ii<-rwio  Vo.,  .V.  T.)  Dec.  1 5th. 

I  have  been  waiting  here  since  I  last  wrote 
io  order  to  join  an  exploring  party  of  three  or 
four  invividuals,  to  go  up  into  bhiawassee 
county,  to  examine  iants.  A  heavy  snow 
storm  has  set   in  to-day,  however,   and  as  it 


i 


sional  flakes  of  snow,  which  b  gan  to  fall  trom 
the  black  lowering  xky,  threatened  a  storm  %vhicli| 
ini|rht  cover  in  a  moment  thn  only  path  that  could! 
guTde  me  homeward.  I  ^at  down  at  once  among; 
the  long  dry  grass,  and .  stripping  off  my  leg  ^ 
gingeand  disembarrassing  my  heels  of  the  now  use.' 
less  spurs,  stowed  all  away  in  my  coat  pockeis.  The ' 
coat  itself,  1  rolled  U|i  in  a  bundls  around  my  lefti 
arm,  and  taking  my  gun,  to  which  I  applied  a  fresh; 
cap,  in  my  right.  I  strode  off  in  as  good  a  humor  us 
one  could  summon  under  such  provoking  circvim  ; 
stances.     I  could  not  help   thinking,   indeed,    how: 


storm  nas  se  '" -'^^'"^ '*'/•■'■" '~' J  "u~ii~"  ^  •  much  worse  matters  might  have  been  had  I  been  thus 
Will  put  an  end  to  ^^.^.^^^f.^'^'il^'?'  '  J^^ji  P  f^^  deserted  in  one  of  the  broad  prarie.,  thirty  mile«, 
bably  «tart  by  myselt  lor  the  Holemago  county 

to-morrow.     The   journey   to    Gran^    River 
which  I  proposed  to  myself,  I  shall,  from  the 
time  it  would  consume,   be  compelled  now  toj 
abandon  entirely.     I  do  not    regret    the  tiraei 
I  spent  here  for  I  am  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  territory,  and  while  I  have  my  head  quar-i 
ters  at  a  good  tavern  in  a  well  settled  place,  I  \ 
can,  in  a  ride  of  a  few  miles,  plunge  at  once 
into  the  wilderness.     It  is  a  pretty  dangerous 
matter,  however,  for  a  stranger  to  go   without 
a  guide  reconoitering  through  a  country  where 
every  hill,  lake  and  wood,  looks  so  much    like 
its  brother,  that  the  ordinary  landmarks  are  of  I 
no  assistance  to  the  eye.     The  scenery  of  Mi-j 
chigan  will  be  far  more  attractive  when  culti-j 
vation  shall  give  variety  to  a  landscape  which, | 
however  beautiful  it  is  at  present,  is  somewhat 
monotonous.     After  visiting  nearly  a  dozen  of 
the  transparent  ponds  of  every  size  which  stud; 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  finding  but  two' 
or  three  whose  firm  banks  of  some  fifteen   orj 
twenty  feet  elevation,   assumed  a  picturesque; 
appearance.from  the  irregular  manner  in  which' 
.they  pushed  their  beautifully  wooded  promon-i 
tories  far  into  the  lakes  they  bounded,    I  star-1 
ted,  the  other  day,  to   visit  a  sheet  of  waterj 
somewhat  elevated,  about  twelve  miles   ofi". — ; 
My  way,  after  going  a  mile  or  two   from   thej 
village,  led   through   oak   openings  of  rolling, 
land,  called  "the  short  hills,"  which  I  can  best  i 
assimilate  to  a  collection  of  enormous  graves — ! 
'the  tombs  of  cities,  it  you  choose — thrown  con- > 
fusedly  together  upon  a  perfectly  level  surface  | 
— where   a  patch    of    wild  meadow   land — a| 
> cranberry  marsh,  or  a  bog  that  looked  like  thej 
desolated  bed  of  a  lake,  and  frequently   indeed ' 
the  shallow  lake  itself,  filled  up   the  intervals.  | 
The  huge  oaks  that    crowned  the  summits  of] 
these  formal   mounds  were   the  only  objects! 
that  relieved  the  dreariness  of  the  landscape- — j 
even  they,  I  thought,while  riding  alone  beneath 
their  branches,  that  sighed   to   the  December! 
wind,  were  not  the  most  enlivening  objects  in! 
the  world.     I  rode  thus  for  miles,  without  see-| 
ing  a  living  thing,  except    a  raven,  which,  as 
that  description  of  bird  IS  only   found  in  these' 
parts  of  the  Union  where  wolves  still  infest  the' 
country,  I  at  once  took  it  for  granted    was  ho- 
vering near  one  of  the  savage  beasts  to  which 
he  so  faithfully  plays  the  Jackall,     Wheeling; 
my  horse  suddenly  from  the  trail  toward  a  thick  | 
et  of  dwarf  oaks,  where  I  expected  to  find    the 
carrion  deer  that  attracted  these  worthies,   he 
shyed  from  the  bush,  and  I  was  thrown    upon; 
the  spot.     After  extricating  the  foot,  by  Avhich. 
I  was  dragged  a  yard  or  two,  from  the  stirrup,! 
I  sprang  un  but  little  hurt  and  moved  as  quick-' 
ly  at  possible  to  catch  my  horse,  who,  having: 
paused  for  an  instant  in  a  clump  of  trees  near; 
by,  turned  his  head  around,  like  a  pointer  taken 
aback  with  the  scent  after  he  has  passed  a  bush,' 
and  stood  calmly  gazing  at  me.     At  the  first 
step  toward  the  rascal, however,he  moved  near- 
ly a  rod  sideways,  and  then   ducking  his  head , 
toward  the  ground,  and  throwing  his  heels  high 
in  the  air,  my  ungrateful  courser,  accompany-! 
ing  these  motions  with  every  addiiional   mark 
of  disrespect  he  could  summon  to  his   aid,  left  j 
his  master  alone  in  the  wilderness.     He  disap 

Reared  behind  a  hill  in  a  moment.     I  could  not 
elp 


perhaps,  from  any  house.     As  for   the  loss  of  my 
horse,  I  felt  so  indignant  against  the   inconsiJeiatei 
brute,  that  I   confess  it  did  not  much  trouble  me.l 
Thus  did  I  trudge  on,  growing  momentarily  l!i  better' 
humor    with  myself.     The  scene  around  was  dreary' 
at  present,  but  having  had  alt  the  wild  flowers  thut 
grow   in  Michigan  described  lo  me,  I  exercised  my 
imagination  by  conceiving  the    more  attractive  ap- 
pearance it  must    wear  in  summer.     I  thought  how 
the  brown  woods  must  look  when  the  lofty  oaks  a- 
round    were  clothed  in  their  deep  green  f-liagc.     I' 
thought  of  the  various  vines  and  flowers  which  thenj 
fill  tiie  broad   opening  between  their  stems— of  the 
clumps  of  cluster  rosea  that   here  grow    wild  and 
cover  whole  acres— of  the  crimson  daisy  and  fra- 
grant balm  pink,  the  deep-hued  lichnidia,    and  gor- 
geous golden  rod,  which,    with  jonquils  and  ama- 
ranth, the  purple  fox-elove,  and  saffron  colored    silk 
weed  paint  the  surface  of  the  soil.     I  could  fancy! 
the  glossy  leaves  of  the  night  shade,   with  its  white! 
blossoms  and  poisonous  berries,   the  creeping  ivy; 
and  red  Columbian  clustering  at  the  base  of  the  hills.! 
The  snow-white   lily  of  the  valley,  the  lilactinted,  | 
adder's  tongue  and  straw-colored  arrow-head,  shoot.! 
ng  through  the  long  grass  between,  while  the  purple! 
fleur-de.lis  bloomed    along   the  wet  marshes,  andi 
the  splendid  cardinal-flower  tossed  its  scarlet  leaves! 
in  the  breeze  that  swept  the  banks  above.  I 

I  must  have  practised  horticulture  in  thi?  way  for! 
sometime,  when  on  rising  a  slight  eminence  in  my 
path,  I  saw  my  amiable  roan  standing  quietly  look- 
ing in  the  direction  whence  I  was  coming,  apparent- 
ly waiting  for  me.  I  was  completely  mollified.  I 
forgave  him  the  little  freak  and  advanced  with  a  light 
heart  to  lav  my  hand  upon  the  bridle.  He  m«ved  a 
little,  and  so  did  I.  He  moved  a  little  more  and 
I  stood  still.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  continued  mov. 
ing.  I  coaxed  him  in  a  tone  that  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  marble  horses  of  St.  Mark's. 
He  was  moved  by  it  only  further  from  me.  I  whis- 
tled to  him — (I  had  taught  him  a  day  or  two  before  to 
come  to  my  whistle,  when  he  bad  obeyed  me  like  a 
dog) — he  stopped,  and  I  advanced  once  more  to  lay 
my  hand  on  the  saddle,  and  the  scoundrel  broke  into 
a  trot  just  as  I  was  abo^it  touching  him.  I  brought 
my  piece  to  my  shoulder,  and  could  hardly  forbear 
drawing  the  trigger  upon  him  as  I  stood. 

The  ground  now  rolled  like  the  waves  of  a  frozen 
sea,  and  my  nefarious  brute,  who  soon  began  to  stalk 
leisurely  along  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me, 
would,  to  carry  out  the  figure,    be  just  topping  the 
combing  while  I  was  in  the  trough,  and  vice  versa — 
like  two  children  balancing  on  a  plank.     It  was  per- 
fectly insufferable,  mile  after  mile,   to  see  that  eter- 
iial  saddle  bobbing  up  and  down  a  hundred  yards  a- 
head  of  me.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  vexatious  wear-| 
er  would  step  aside  amongr  a  cluster  af  oaks  tonip  the 
lender  grass  which  still  lingered  around  their  roots, ; 
and  then  as  he  would  arch  his  ncck,and  seeming  to  ad.  * 
mire  the  Indian  blanket  and  flame  colored  surcingle' 
which,  after  the  gay  tnste  of  the  west,  I  had  buckled, 
combining  use  with  ornament,  to  the  back  of  the  un-j 
grateful  brute,    dash  off  with  a  snort  into  a  patch  of ! 
prairie  land,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  eye  of  fire  and  \ 
fi;racefully-gathering-limba  of  the    spirited  creature.! 
I  wished,  however,  that  he  was  anybody's  horse  but! 
mine,  disporting  himself  at  that  rate.  Besides  he  was  j 
a  Kentucky  horse,  and  what  right  had  he  to  run  thus  I 
wild  in  Michigan.     At  last  at  a  turning  of  the  path  he 
disappeared  behind  a  hill,  and  ceasing  longer  to  tan-j 
talize,  left  me   comparatively  comfortable.     I  reach.] 
ed  the  first  "  clearing' about  20  minutes  afterward,' 
and  looking  along  the  highway    whieh  here  com- 1 
menced,  my  steed  w»s  nowhere  to  be  seen.     Tire  I 
[alike  with  walking  and  vexation,  and  parchrd  wit  i! 
Ithirst,  (I  had  neither  eat  nor  drink  since  breakfast,' 
.  land  it  was  now  nightfall)  I  advanced  to  the  only  shan-i 

.  ejaculating  with  the  Kentuckian  whose  ! tee  near,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  no 
house  and  family  had  been  burnt  up  by  thesav-  janswer,  and  I  shook  it  violsntlr.  A  rush-bottomed 
ages  while  he  was  cleaning  his  rifle  at  a  brookjChair  rattled  and  a  cat,  the  solitary  occupant,  sprang; 
hard  by — "This  is  very  ridiculous."  No  time 'o"' through  a  broken  window.  I  soon  found  my  way,  ; 
was  to  be  loBt  however.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  I  however,  to  the  dilapitated  trunk  of  a  large  sycamore  I 
•nd  I  was   far  from   any  house;  while  the  occa-ii"«'^*^°">  *^'<='' '^°'^™*<i  **»*^®P  of »  weU,»nddraw-j 


ing  up  a  moss-covered  bucket  I  placed  my  lips  to 
the  rubiy  iron-bound  brim  and  took  a  draugiit  to 
which  the  IT)  St  dtlicious  of  Lynch'-  chateau  were 
btit  vile  vin.fiu.jtrys  in  comparison.  I  ean  remember 
but  one  drink  in  my  life  before  to  compare  with  it. 
and  that  was  from  a  similar  goblet  after  other  lips 
than  nine  had  hallowed  the  brim.  A  few  moments 
alter  a  lad  rode  into  the  yard  with  the  object  of  my 
pursuit,  whose  bridle  had  been  broken  to  pieces  in 
the  effort  of  sfveral  men  to  catch  him  a  mile  or  two 
off.  1  was  moMiiied  in  a  moment,  and  regained  my 
lodgings  iu  an  hour,  when  Ilound  that  the  adventure 
of  il-.e  d  jy  had  not  impaired  my  relish  for  a  supper 
t)f  fresh  pike  and  white-fish  just  smoking  oa  the 
table. 

The  r;inj?e  o{  hilis  wliicii  traverse  the  Peninsula 
longitudinally  near  here,  though  never,  1  believe, 
more  thnu  203  feet  iiigh,  are  said  by  some  to  con- 
stitute the  most  elevated  part  ot  .Michigan  As  they 
abount  in  game  r.nj  consist  niioge:hcr  of  oak  open- 
in<;e,  you  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  animating 
than  to  g..!Iop  ever  them  on  horseback.  1  was  out 
again  a;nont;  them  yesterday  ;  and  having  a  pocket 
compa.^f  wjih  r.ie  ?ind  a  map  of  the  country  in  my 
pocket.  I  ventured  to  leave  the  trails  that  wind  among 
the  hollows,  and  scamperover  the  hills,  as  my  fancy 
led  mc.  A  lurge  flock  of  grouse  rose  almost  from 
!>i;neath  my  hor-e's  (cct  as  I  topped  the  first  slight 
eminetice.  and  then  just  as  the  animal  was  recover- 
ing from  the  flurry  into  which  the  ruehmg  s<)und  of 
their  v/iniis  threw  him,  a  tall  broad-antlered  buck, 
the  largest  I  ever  saw,  sprang  from  a  small  cove.-t, 
and  bounded  t:'.rough  the  wide  forest  glades.  Away 
too  I  went — t!ic  J'eeliiig  was  irresistible — I  could  see 
the  fellow  leaping  as  if  he  had  wings  over  the  roll- 
ing land,  andilie  clear  bracing  atmosphere  had  given 
spirit.<3  to  my  horse,  that  sent  us  ahead  like  one  and 
the  same  nnimal.  In  spite  of  the  deer's  prodigious 
jumpp,  wliich  were  as  high  as  they  were  long,  I  had 
trained  decidedly  on  the  chase,  when  coming  to  the 
broM'  of  a  steep  hill,  he  dasned  down  the  side,  and 
was  f.tr  away  over  another  before  my  less  simile  hor«e 
could  descend  tho  first.  I  saw  two  more  deer,  be 
sides  several  fl;)cks  of  grouse,  duiing  my  morning's 
ride.  .Singularly  enough,  this  was  the  only  time  that 
I  had  moved  a  mile  without  a  gun  since  I  left  New 
York  ;  and  it  was  the  only  opportu  lity  I  have  had  to 
use  one  to  advantage.  It  Dur  Freyscriutz  were  in 
this  region  I  should  certainly  have  let  the  wild 
huntsman  make  his  own  terms  with  me  for  belter 
lack. 

'I'o-dny,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  meadows  on 
nre.  They  are  of  vast  extent,  running  far  into  the 
woods  like  the  friths  of  a  lake  ;  and  as  the  wild  grass 
\rhich  they  supply  in  the  greatest  profusion,  furnish- 
es the  new  seitler  with  all  the  hay  he  uses  for  his 
sBock,  they  are  burnt  over  thus  annually  to  make  it 
tender.  These  fires,  travelling  far  over  the  country, 
seize  upon  the  large  praries,  and  consuming  every 
triee  in  the  woods  except  the  hardiest,  cause  the 
jften-mentioned  oak  openings,  so  characteristic  of 
.Michigan  scenery.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
fire  shooting  in  every  direction  over  these  broad  ex- 
panses of  land,  which  arc  kindled  at  a  variety  of 
points.  The  flame  at  one  moment  curls  along  the 
ground,  and  seems  to  lick  up  its  fuel  from  below, 
while  at  the  next  it  tumbles  over  like  the  breakers 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dried  grass,  and  sweeps  it  in  a 
wave  of  lire  from  the  ground.  I  found  myself  re- 
peatedly surroiinilf  J  by  the  fire,  while  riding  hither 
md  thither,  watching  its  progress  ;  but  was  only  on 
[wo  occasions  exposed  to  any  inconvenience — once 
when  mv  horse  was  bogged  to  the  saddle  girths,  so 
that  I  had  to  dismount,  in  a  morass,  covered  with 
4igh  weeds,  to  which  the  flame  was  approaching, 
and  again  when  I  found  myself  in  v  patch  of  small 
woodland,  which  crackled  end  roared  like  tophet  it- 
self. 

As  I  roile  tw  and  fro  he  e,  with  a  young  gentle, 
man  in  company,  trying  to  find  a  point  where,  if 
necessary,  w"  might  encounter  the  flame  to  less 
lisadvnntage,  if  unable  to  avoid  it  altogether,  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which  we  had  placed  our- 
selves, reminded  me  not  a  little  of  that  which 
.\ndrefr  Fairservice  occupied  on  the  rock,  when 
he  trotted  hither  and  thither  on  his  narrow  plat- 
form,  (o  avoid  t'le  bullets  of  Rob  Roy's  Cateraos. 
A  finer  subject  for  reflection,  however,  presented 
•i8*lt  nrar  the  spot.  A  small  brook  crossed  the 
neadow.  and  my  companion  dismounting,  led  hie 
1or.^e  thro;igh,  and  gained  the  other  side  in  a  moment 
But  mine,  when  I  rode  him  rapidly  to  the  brink,  tni 
endeavored  to  Jump  him,  recoiled.  I  wheeled  round, 
ind  tried  it  again  ;  but  his  recent  experience  in  the 
'reacheroUa  marsh  made  him  fear  the  sedgy  brnk. 
ind  nothing  could  prevail  upon  the  cautious  nnimal 
to  approach  it.     At  the  last  attempt,  he  recoiled  to 
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auddenly  with  a  terrified  snort,  that  I  was  nearly 
thrown  over  his  h«ad  ;  and  looking  for  the  new  cause 
of  anxiety  where  the  stream  wound  around,  so  as 
almost  to  double  itself  in  front  of  me,  I  saw,  on 
tile  little  peninsula  ef  the  burning  meadow  thus 
formed,  an  Indian  standing  with  folded  arni<i  amid 
the  wreathing  smoke,  and  surveying  my  motions 
with  an  aspect  of  perfect  calmness.  He  was  a  mid> 
die- aged  man,  rather  tull,  and  in  the  full  costume 
of  his  tribe.  The  hair  uu  liis  forehsad,  which  was 
seamed  with  several  ghastly  scars,  was  nearly 
white,  but  three  long  plaited  locks  of  raven  black 
fell  down  behind  from  the  crimson  handkerchief 
which  bound  his  brows.  He  wore  a  white  woollen 
frock  edged  with  black,  with  scarlet  leggings  and 
moccasins,  while  armlets  of  silver  and  a  bell  con. 
taining  his  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  completed 
his  equipments.  All  these,  however,  were  observed 
afterwards,  when  I  had  given  up  the  attempt  to 
cross  the  brook,  and  spurring  through  the  flame 
where  it  was  lowest,  placed  myself  by  the  aide  of 
the  old  warrior.  But  for  the  present  I  remained 
fixed  in  my  seat,  gazing  ou  the  noble  apparition 
with  as  much  delight  as  if  my  own  call  had  nvoked 
it  from  the  ground.  I  had  seen  a  dozen  Indianc 
of  all  sizes  and  sexes  in  the  ceiirse  of  the  day, 
not  one  of  whom  had  awakened  the  slightest  inter> 
est;  but  there  was  that  about  the  port  and  bearing 
of  this  grim-looking  savage,  which,  with  the  some, 
what  theatrical  attitude  he  assumed  and  the;  circum- 
stances under  which  I  lirst  bchdd  iiun,  cirrri«d  me 
away  completely.  Ha  smiled  when  I  approachod 
him,  and  received  me  with  grout  kindness  of  man- 
ner ;  though,  as  neither  of  us  understood  the  Ian. 
guugo  of  the  other,  there  could  be  but  little  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  us.  The  few  Indian  ex- 
pressions of  which  I  am  master,  were  soon  expend- 
ed, and  he  seemed  not  to  have  a  word  of  English  to 
give  me  in  exchange.  He  made  my  companion  un- 
derstand, however,  that  the  frightful  wounds  which 
disfigure  his  noble  front,  were  received  while  fight, 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  British  against  the  Americans 
at  Sanduaky.      «•»•*»• 

The  name  of  this  veteran  chief  I  have  since  learn 
cA  to  be  Okumatis,  and  I  find  that  he  is  well  known 
and  quire  respected  in  the  neighborhood. 

Grass  Lake,  Jackso.n  Co.  (M.  T.)  Dec.  1G. 

The  storm  of  yesterday  still  prevailed  when  I  left 
my  excellent  quarters  at  the  growing  little  hamlet  of 
Dexter,  to  find  my  way  toward  the  country  watered 
by  the  beautiful  Kekalamozoo.  I  had  been  furnished 
by  mine  host  with  a  map  of  the  route  for  the  first 
eight  or  ten  miles,  and  it  would  have  amused  you 

to  see  me  occasionally  stopping  in  a  furious  snow 
Storm  to  balance  my  pocket  compass  on  the  hasty 
chart  thus  supplied.  I  found  my  way,  however, 
with  very  little  difficulty  through  a  very  thick  wood, 
when  the  thick  coat  of  snow  that  robed  the  trees 
gave  a  most  fantastic  appearance  to  the  forest,  and 
about  noon  I  struck  the  Washtenaw  trail  to  the  west. 
The  travelling,  however,  was  anything  but  agreea. 
ble.  The  snow  being  soft  would  *'  ball,''  as  it  is 
caUed,  beneath  my  horse's  feet,  and  what  with  the 
Stumbling  and  slipping  on  this  accouni,  I  have  been 
unable  after  a  day's  travel  to  make  more  than  twen- 
ty miles.  There  was  barely  light  enough  left  for  me 
to  distinguish  my  way,  when  I  arrived  at  a  comfort- 
able log  house  belonging  to  an  intelligent  and  hos- 
pitable farmer,  a  recent  emigrant  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  owner  of  the 
dwelling  was  absent,  and  it  was  not  till  ai'ter  a  par- 
ley of  some  minutes  between  two  very  pretty  wo- 
men, whom  I  could  distinguish  through  the  window 
by  the  light  of  a  tempting-looking  fire  within,  that  I 
gained  admittance  to  pass  the  night.  Onco  there,! 
however,  nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  of  thei 
family  to  make  the  few  hours  I  shall  pass  with  them 
agreeable. 

Sprino-Arbor,  Dec.  17. 
The  snow  still  continues,  and  the  road,  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  I  have  made  e/en  less  progress 
to.day.  But  there  is  something  so  wild  and  pictu- 
resque  iu  the  country  through  which  I  am  passing, 
that  6ven  such  travelling  has  its  pleasures.  1  have 
counted  more  than  a  dozen  lakes  on  my  route,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  only  dreary-looking  pools, 
covering  a  few  acres,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
tnoss  marsh,  yet  the  short  sudden  hills  which  sur- 
round others,  with  '.he  beautiful  groves  of  white  eaki 
on  their  banks,  and  the  natural  meadows  that  open 
upon  their  mimic  friths,  make  a  most  romantic  ap- 
pearance. I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  travelling 
band  of  Ottawas  this  morning,  in  one  of  the  most 
abrupt  of  these  passes.  They  were  returning  home 
partly  equipped  with  presents  from  the  rc«ent  treaty 
held  on  the  Wabash,  and  their  fluttering  blankets, 
gleaming  wtapooa^  and  gaudy  «quipments  generally, 


would  have  made  them  a  fine  subject  for  a  painter, 
as  a  furious  squall  of  snow  swept  along  the  side. hill 
they  were  descending.     We  exchanged  the  custo 
mary  salutation,  "  Bojur,"  (probably  from  the  French 
bonjour,)  and  passed  on. 

There  are  several  Indian  gravrja  immediately  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  shantee  where  I  am  stopping 
for  the  night,  which  I  am  told  are  regularly  visited 
and  weetled  by  the  surviviag  relatives  ef  those  here 
buried.  My  host  has  had  the  goud  taste  to  put 
fence  around  them  to  keep  his  cattle  from  the  spot- 
a  piece  of  attention  with  Which  the  Indians  appeared 
to  be  much  gratified  at  their  last  visit ;  and  I  may 
here  observe  th<tt  the  settlers  of  Michigan  generally 
appear  to  treat  this  ill.fated  race  with  a  degree  of 
kindness  and  consideration  that  might  well  be  iinita 
ted  on  other  sections  of  our  frontier.  This  morning 
I  crossed  the  far.flowing  Washtenongh  (or  Grand 
River)  near  the  new  village  of  Jacksonburg  ;  and  the 
sight  of  its  clear  smooth  waters  inspired  a  new  re 
gret  that  I  must  abandon  my  original  intention  of 
following  them  down  to  the  last  trading  post. 

Forks  or  the  IlKKAt-AMAzoo,  f 
{Calhoun)  Dec.  18.      S 
This  never  ending  storm   still  continues,  and  the 
trails,   where  not  incessantly   travelled,  being  now 
camplotely  covered  and  eflaced,  I  lost  my  way  this 
morning,  and  wandered  several  miles  from  the  track. 
.\fter  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  however,  where  my 
jsagacious    h'>rse  seemed  loth   enough  to  venture,  I 
jstruck  a  burr.oak  opening,  and  found  my  way,  by  thti 
\blazed*  trees  back  to  the  main  trail.     A  man  who  is 
'used  to  it,  I  am  told,  can  get  along  very  well  in  this 
way  ;  hut  you  can  imagine,  that  where  one  has  fre- 
quently  to  cross  openings  of  seme  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,   and  then  hunt  up  these  prinii- 
tive  guide  posts,  which  only  occur  at  long  intervals, 
and  have  their  slice  of  bark  taken  out  at  either  side, 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  find  his  way  here,  especially 
.with  the  snow  blowing  full  in  his  face,  as  if  walking 
through  the  rectangular  streets  of  Philadelphia.     It 
took   me  three  hours  to  gain   six  miles  in  this  way, 
my  horse  slipping  and  flouncing  at  almost  every  step. 
But  lost  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  pausing  frequent 
ly  when  I  struck  the  first  burr-oak  opening  I  had  ever 
seen,    to  admire  its  novel  beauty.     It  loo.ed  mure 

like  a  pear  orchard  than  any  thing  else  to  which  I 

can   assimilate    it — the  trees  being  somewhat  of  the 

shape  and  size  of  full  grown  pear  trees,  and  standing 
at  regular  intervals  apart  from  eachotheron  the  firm 
level  soil,  as  if  planted  by  some  gardener.  Here, 
too,  I  first  saw  deer  in  herds  ;  and  half  frozen  and 
weary  as  I  was,  the  sight  of  those  spirited  looking 
creatures  sweeping  in  troops  through  these  intcrml- 
nable  groves,   where  my  eye  could   follow  ihem  for 

miles  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  actually  warmed 
and  invigorated  me,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
putting  the  rowels  into  my  tired  horse,  and  launching 
after  the  noble  game.     What  a  country  this  is.    Into 
land  like  this,  which  is  comparatively  undervalued 
by  those  seeking  to  settle  on  the  prairie,  a  man  can 
run  his  plough  without  felling  a  tree,  and,  planting  a 
hundred  acres  where  he  could  clear  but  ten  in  the 
uniiettled  districts  oi   New  York,  raise  his  25  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  an   acre  in   the   very   first  season. 
IIow  is  the  soil  here.  Sir,"  ssid  I  to  a  farmer  whose 
broad  fields,   though    but  a  year  under  cultivation, 
•looked  as  if  they  had  been  tilled  for  ten.     "  A  pretty 
good  gravelly  loam   of  18  inches  ;  but  I  think  some 
lof  moving  off"  to  Kalamazoo,  where  they  have  it /our 
fee/  deep,  and  so  fat  that  it  icill  grease  your  firtgers." 
I  Railroads  and  canals  will  make  one  broad  garden  of 
'Michigan,  and  even  now,  there  is  something  singu. 
jlarly  pleasing  to  light  upon  spots  in  the  wildest  dis. 
jtricts,  which,  wore  it  not  for  the  rude  shantees  which 
linduate  their  recent  settlement — olten  of  but  a  few 
.months  back — migiit  be  mistaken  tor  the  cultivated 
farms  of  an  old  country.     The  absence  of  stumps  in 
the  land  nnder  cultivation,  and  the  open  groves  ad 
ijacent,    give  a   smiling   openness  to  the  landscape 
j  which,  with  the  myriads  of  wild    flowers  that   here 
deepen  the  woods  in  their  season,  must  make  the  as. 
ipect  of  the  country   perfectly    delightful.     I  hardly 
know,    though,    how    some  of  your   city  elegants, 
the  voteries  of  Delmonico,   or   the   fair  visitants  at 
Gardiner's,  would  meet  the  inconveniences  of  travel, 
ling  here.     As  for  eating,  indeed,  they  might  manage 
w  th  the  aid  <>f  cranberry  sauce  to  roiifrli  it  on  vciii. 
son  and  wild   honey,  backed  by  the   finest  potatoes 
and  best  wheat  bread  in  the   world;  but  I  think  that 
whtii  it  comes  to  sleeping,  they  would  be  somewhat 
posed  between  a  bed  in  the  bush  and  one  shared  with 
the  hospitable  inmates  of  a  cabin,  whose  dormitory 
lor  the  whole  family  is  often,  as  well  as  their  kitchen 


*  "Biased"  trees  are  marked  with  an  axe  or  hit. 
chet,  to  designate  that  a  trail  runs  near  them. 


land  parlor,   comprised  in  a  single  room.     Were  it 
I  not  an  infraction  of  the  second  law  of  hospitality,  I 
could  draw  some  queer  pictures  of  scenes  I  have 
witnessed  in  this  way. 

I  have  now  passed  the  central  region  where  the 
Eastern  and  Western  rivers  of  Michigan  have  their 
rise,  and  while  1  follow  down  the  pebbly  waters  of 
the  beaatiful  Kalamazoo  to  their  western  outlet,  and 
from  thence  pass  to  the  m(mth  of  the  St.  Joseph's, 
you  must  not  expect  the  same  regularity  in  my  cor. 
respondence  I  have  hitherto  attempted  to  preasrve. 
I  am  well.  H. 

Mankv  Pietv  on  its  FRiNcirLBs,  by  Robkrt  Phi. 
L-iTH,  ofMaberly  Chapel.  Now  York,  Johm  Wilbt. 
A  book  on  religious  duties,  which,  like  this,  has  the 
merit  of  being  exempt  from  all  cant,  and  which  pre. 
sents  religion  in  an  aspect  that  is  attractive,  and  with 
tolerant  views,  cannot  but  do  good.  The  manner  of 
the  writer  is  earnest  and  forcib'e,  and  his  matter  that 
which  concerns  all. 

SEJ.ECT  Works  of  James  Sheridan  Knowlbs,  2 
vols.  Boston,  Carter,  IIenoee  &  Co.,  lind  Allen 
iL  TicKNOR. — The  acting  of  MacCready,  of  C.  Kean, 
of  Forrest,  and  above  all  of  Charles  Kemble  and  hie 
tragic  daughter,  have  made  the  tragedies  of  Sheridan 
Knowles  familiar  to  our  theatrical  public.  Virgi. 
ius,  William  Tell,  the  Hunchback,  and  The  Wife,  «/ 
Mantua,  are  all  appreciated  here.  These,  with  ether 
of  his  dramas,  and  some  of  his  excellent  prose  tales, 
together  wiih  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  make  up  the 
contents  of  these  two  little  volumes,  which  are  quite 
an  agreeable  addition  to  current  literature. 

The  American  Turk  Register,  &c.  for 
February.  Baltimore  :  J.  S.  Skinner. — With 
much  of  the  usual  interest  in  this  number  for 
the  amusement  and  information  of  sportsmen, 
there  is  in  one  of  the  papers  a  somewhat  high- 
er and  more  serious  tone  of  philosophizing,  if  so 
wc  may  call  it,  than  is  usual  in  discussing  the 
breed  of  horses  and  dogs.  We  give  an  ex- 
tract from  this  paper.  It  is  to  rebut  the  notion 
that  because  we  have  good  horses  in  America, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  seek  to  improve  them 
by  importations  from  abroad.  " ,  _ 

Change  the  name  and  the  object,  and  the 
truth  and  justness  of  these  remarks  are  of  gene- 
ral applicability. 

But  I  must  notice  an  argument  on  account  of  its 
commonness — if  argument  that  can  be  called  which 
is  a  feeling,  and  not  a  reason  ;  an  argument  which, 
springing  out  of  our  pride  and  prejudice,  makes  us 
put  a  high  estimate  on  ourselves  and  our  things,  and 
a  low  estimate  on  other  pei  sons  and  things,  and  dis. 
dains  to  acknowledge  that  the  growth  of  America  is 
inferior  to  the  growth  of  any  foreign  clime.  Our 
people  have  a  national  conceit, — a  public  egotism, — 
which  makes  us  exalt  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Say  anything  is  American,  and.it  is  stamp. 
ed  at  once  with  a  nationality,  which  confers  on  it 
undoubted  excellence  and  indisputable  superiority. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  the  performances  on  the 
English  turf  denounced  as  fables,  altogether  un. 
wtirthy  of  credit.  As  in  higher  and  more  important 
matters,  so  in  matters  oi  the  turf,  this  wide.spread 
and  rapacious  feeling  prevents  us  from  imagining 
any  thing  superior  to  the  feats  of  our  own  horses, 
and  flatly  denies  that  the  superior  means  and  facili. 
ties  of  England  have  produced  their  natural  and  cor. 
respondent  effect.  It  would  be  as  well  to  deny  the 
existence  o(  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be. 
cause  no  one  amongst  us  has  yet  rivalled  "  the 
Bard  of  Avon"  and  "the  Great  Unknown."  It 
would  be  as  well  to  deny  the  existence  of  Roths. 
child,  because  we  have  no  banker  who  can  control 
the  operations  of  the  mo.-t  potent  governments.  We 
might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  London,  the 
'•  modern  Babylon,"  with  her  million  and  a  half  of 
people  ;  or  the  magnificent  system  of  English  pauper- 
ism, which  tells  ol  two  million  recipients  oi  public 
charity.  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  England  is  in  advance  of  us  in  many  respects. 
She  is  in  advance  of  us  in  age  and  power,  and 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  corruption — in  philosophy, 
poctrv  and  eloquence — in  manufactures,  agriculture 
and  commerce — in  her  military  and  marine  resources 
— in  her  towns  and  internal  improvements — in  her 
public  debt  and  public  burdens.    She  is  in  advance 
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of  us  in  the  pleasures  ot  life,  yet  farther  than  its 
butinsBS :  in  her  theatres  and  shows— her  amuse- 
ments and  sports— her  boxing  and  cock  hgUt— 
ing-her  dog  coursing  and  horte  racing.  It  is 
true  that  we  already  rival  her  in  many  thmgs.  and 
surpass  her  in  some  ;  and  as  our  country  gets  older 
and  richer,  and  our  citizens  enjoy  means  equal  to 
hers  in  all  respects,  there  can  be  no  doubi  that, 
whether  "for  weal  or  for  wo."  we  can  fearlessly 
Tta^d  bi«d.  her  in  every  tkinfr.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  impartial  scales  of  justice  will  award  «o 
ua  what  our  national  vanity  would  prematurely 
snatch  apd  we  o«n  safely  challenge  a  comparison 
with  our  mother  Country  in  all  the  employments  and 
pUwures  of  life,  and  tho  consequences  incident  to 
them.  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  our 
po«U  and  our  paupers — our  wise  men  and  our  wool- 
len  faetwieB—our  towns  with  a  million  of  people, 
aad  our  bankers  with  their  millions  of  money.  And, 
ia  relation  particularly  to  our  subject,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
manage  things  with  more  system  and  greater  skill— 
when  we  shall  have  a  better  stock  end  better  racing 
—when  the  performances  of  our  horses  will  justly 
vie  with  the  boasted  feats  of  the  English  Eclipse, 
Highflyer  and  Priam.  

A  MONTH  LATRR  FROM  Enolahd. — The  ship  United 
States,  of  the  13th  Dec,  and  the  ship  Napoleon,  of 
a4th  Dec,  from  Liverpool,  both  arrived  last  week, 
giving  us  from  England  accounts  one  month  later  than 
previously  received. 

The  British  Parliament,  which  stood  prorogued  to 
the  12lh  December,  was.  by  royal  proclamation  of 
9th  Deeembar,  still  further  prorogued  till  the  4th  of 

February. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  to  assem 
.  blc  on  the  23d  December. 
.  The   packet  ship    North  America,  which  sailed 
hence  on  the  let  December,  arrived  out  on  the  23d. 

The  U.  S.  Schooner  Shark  sailed  from  Lisbon  for 
Gibralter  Dec.  ISth- 
The  Paris  papers  state  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

will  set  sail  for  America  in  March  next,  and  that  he 

intends  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  visit 
ing  different  parts  ot  that  country. 

Bearhaven.  Dec.  9.—"  The  Orpheus,  Glover, 
lr<rai  Charleston  for  Liverpool,  having  been  got  ofT 
the  rock,  proceeded  yesterday,  and  has  put  into 
Bantry  Bay." 

"The   American  vessel    wrecked  at  Berck,   near 

Boulogne,  the  2d  December,  is  the  Dorothea,  from 
New  York  to  Rotterdam.     Crew  saved." 

The  most  important  intelligence,  at  this  moment, 

to  our  community,  indeed  to  the  whole  country,  is  a 

'  considerable  and  unanticipated  improvement  in  the 

price  of  the  great  staple  of  Cotton. 

Some  apprehension  existed,  we  learn,  that  Ame- 
rican Stocks  sent  to  England  for  sale,  might,  with 
the  bills  drawn  against  them,  be  returned  by  these 
packets.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  has  occcurred. 

London,  Dec.  21. — The  Consol- market,  after  a 
very  long  period  of  stagnation,  has  experienced  an 
advance  to  day,  to  no  very  material  extent.  The 
cause  assigned  for  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  since  it  is 
given  out  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Bank  to  lend 
a  sum  of  £2,000,000  on  stock.  According  to  another 
accocunt,  however,  this  is  not  to  be  done  with  money 
the  property  bona  fide  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
with  funds  held  in  deposite  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  for  which  corrporation  the  Bank  is 
to  act  in  the  affair  solely  as  agent.  All  the  reports 
agree,  however,  in  stating  that  such  a  sum,  at  pre- 
sent lying  idle,  is  about  to  be  employed  for  such  a 
purpose.  Still  the  question  naturally  presents  itself, 
vrby  the  bank  should  become  an  agent  at  all  in  such 
s  manner,  and  why  tbe  same  could  not  be  done  in  a 
direct  way  by  the  East  India  Company  ?  To  the 
monied  interest  at  large  the  etiect  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  same,  since  there  is  as  much  an  increase  of  the 
issue  of  notes  in  one  way  as  in  the  other ;  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  with  the  public  which  of  the  two 
corporate  bodies  is  to  appear  in  and  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  it.  The  whole  sum  is  said  to  be  engaged 
on  the  part  of  one  leading  capitalist.  Thee  cons- 
quences  will  be  felt,  if  the  fact  is  correct,  in  every 
description  of  stock,  and  of  commodities,  too,  for 
such  a  sum  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  be  brought  sudd«^n- 
ly  into  a  mark<>t  already  well  supplird,  without  pro. 
dnclag  a  sensible  effect.  Some  say  that  this  is  alrea. 
dy  perceptible,  and  that  a  renewal  of  the  demand 


trickery  against  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  honour  o{  this 
gr«at  people,  a  sacrifice  of  the  security  of  Brittish 
coinniprce,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mediteranean. 
as  well  as  a  crime  against  the  imiepeiidence  and 
tranquility  of  the  European  Continent.  We  rejoice, 
therefore  to  learn  from  our  brother  journalists,  that 
signs  of  increased  alacrity  to  meet,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  ward  oft",  the  cMl  which  threatens  us,  are  visible 
in  the  preparatory  measures  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. If  ilic  Cabinex  of  St.  Petersburgh  shall  be 
satisfied  that  France  and  England  really  '*  mean  what 
they  say,"  and  that  they  rig  out  and  maH  a  formidable 
fleet,  nor  for  ostentation,  but,  if  unavoidable,  for  ac- 
tion, it  is  our  belief  that  the  Czar  will  turn  more  than 
once  on  his  pillow  before  he  dares  the  encounter  of 
such  a  confedracey. — [Times.] 

[  From  thr  Liverpool  Standard.] 
With  respect  to  the  affairs  in  the  East,  the  minis, 
try  of  England  are  unfortunately  in  this  position,  viz., 
they  must  either  consent  to  surrender  their  rights  of 
trade  and  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Rus- 
•  iians — either  be  content  to  be  excluded    from  iho 


for  produce  is  beginning  to  take  place.  The  specu- 1 
lalors  are  evidently  on  the  alert,  and  if  due  precau- ' 
t  on  is  not  taken,  will  repeat  the  process  which  took, 
place  in  the  spring,  by  coining  in  at  the  lowest  pri- , 
ces,  and  selling  at  the  highest,  leave  their  dupes  to! 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  reaction  sure  to  follow,  aud  to' 
lament  over  their  losses.  In  whatever  stage  of  its  | 
progress  the  affair  maybe,  the  warning  cannot  butj 
be  salutary.  j 

In  political  matters  tho  most  interesting  is  tliatj 
which  concerns  the  growing  difficulties  between | 
England  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  on  I 
the  other,  ostensibly,  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,  but  in  truth,  because  of  the  design 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest  of  Russia  to  pos. 
sesB  herself  gradually,  but  surely,  of  the  magnificent 
ruinsof  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  the  partition  of  Turkey  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  late  conference  at  Munchengratz ;  that 
Russia  and  Austria  are  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the 

affair;  while  Prussia  will  keep  France  in  check  on;  JEu^jng — jjg   content  never  to  pass  the  Dardanelles 
the  Rhine.     A  correspondent  of  -he    Times  says — ,  .except  with  the  approbation  of,   or  bearing  a  pass- 

•'  The  scheme  of  Joseph  II.  and  Catherine  IL  as|!P'>«  "om,  the  Emperor— c/  they  must  go  to  war. 
concocted  prior  to  1790,  is  about  to  be  realized-  j  Constantinople,  |Nf>v.  11. — Another  fire  broke 
The  death  of  Mahmoud  is  to  be  the  signal ;  and;|oui  in  tliii  night  of  the  3d  inst.  which  was  soon  ex- 
that  event  is  hourly  predicted  by  his  own  subjects,  ijtinguislied,  but  it  affords  the  melancholy  proof  thai 
who  detest  him,  and  who  hate  the  Russians  more,  in:  nccudiaries  are  stil!  at  work.  Letters  from  Alex- 
consequence  of  their  having  come  to  support  him.  jandria  of  the  4th  inst.  announce  that  Mehemet  Ali 
It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  partition  was  has  commissioned  four  banking  houses  to  pay  five 
signed  between  the  despoilers  at  their  late  meeting  millions  of  piastres  (500,000  florins  conventional 
in  Silesia.  money)  to  the  Porte.  This  is  only  one  year's  tribute 

•'The  period  for  the  great  effort  on  the   part  of  [due  from  the  Pchalik  ot  Egypt.     It  is  well  known. 
Russia  is  at  hand:  alone  the  prey  may  escape   her  jhowever,  that  there  is  still  another  year  in  arrear. 

of  las  well  as   the   tril>ute  ot   tl 


grasp  ;  Austria  is  therefore  invited,  as  in  the  case 
Poland,  to  take  a  share.     The  cautious  proceedings 
so  long  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  the   Kremlin,  of 
moving  step  by  step  and  securing  every  position, 
must  soon  be  abandoned  ;  and  Russia  and  Austria, '. 
no  longer  acting  as  foes,  are  resolved  with  the  speed  ' 
of  vultures  to  devour  the  spoil.  In  France,  the  want^ 
is  felt  of  a  great  military  leader  who  could  counter, 
act  this  project  by  a  bold  display  of  power.  England 
is  compelled,  for  self-defence,  to  prevent  the  aggran. ; 
dizemenl  of  Russia  by  aiding  France.     One  step  on 
the  part  of  any  statesman  may,  on  the  death  of  Mah- 
moud,  involve  Turkey,  and  light  the  blaze  of  war 
in  Italy  and  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine." 

It  does  not  appear  what  authority  the  writer  pos. 
sessses  for  these  assertions.    The  facts,  however, 

which  he  states,  and  the   consequence    anticipated 
from  them,  are  sufficiently  plausible.         ^  j 

By  an  article  we  copy  from  the  Times,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  both  France  and  England  are  sensibly 
increasing  their  naval  force  afloat,  and  the  only  plau- 
sible explanation  of  these  preparations  seems  to  be. 


the  newly  acquired  pro. 
vinces  (20  millions  piastres  per  year)  of  which  two 
years  are  due,  which  Mehemet  Ali  refuses  to  pay. 
It  is  not  known  for  which  of  these  two  accounts  the 
sum  now  paid  is  intended  ;  many  conjectures  are 
fortncd  on  the  subject.  We  have  no  news  from  Can. 
dia  ;  opposition  to  the  Porte  increases  in  Samos,  and 
the  opinion  is  that  it  is  stirred  up  by  foreign  emisea. 
ries. 

Paris,  Dec.  16. — The  following  is  from  the  Indi. 
cateur  of  Bordeaux  of  the  11th  instant,  received  by 
express.  *'  The  entrance  ot  Spanish  tmops  upon 
the  Portuguese  Territory,  is  confirmed  by  news 
which  has  reached  us  from  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Morillo.  This  officer  would  not  have  set 
foot  thereon  but  )o  pursue  Don  Carlos,  who,  after 
two  months'  hesiia  ion,  has  considered  that  his  royal 

dignity  required  him  to  appear  upon  the  soil  where 

the  rights  of  Queen  Isabella  and  his  own  are  in  con. 
flict.  This  display  of  monarchical  courage  was  not 
of  duration.  Only  30  men  of  his  suite  were  able  to 
isave  themselves  ;  and  on  the  29th  the  Prince  wa*  at 
Elvas,  where  without  d<>ubt,  he  will  take  rest  after 
his  fatiguen,  but,  where  either  the  troops  of  Don  Pe. 


thatof  holding  in  check,  or  il  necessary,  acting  ofien.  tdro  or  those  of  Isabella  will  go  anddieiodre  him. 
eively  against,    Russia,    in  the    Mediterranean   and  i      Lo.vooNDec.23.— We  last  night  received  the  Paris 
p.     ,   g,  I  [Papers  of  Thursday,  together  with  all  those  of  Friday 

ac    ^  ea,  ''  rrn.  i  aud  of  Saturday's  date.     They  are  chiefly  occupied 

England,  Francc,nnd  Russia.— The  naval  prepa.  I  with  speculations  and  rumours  bnt  they  add  little  to 
rations  of  Russia  and  France  have  for  some  conside.  iour  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  .state  of  affairs  in 
rable  period  attracted  the  notice  of  political  observers  j  these  par:8  of  Europe  which  chiefly  commanded  au 
in  every  port  of  Europe.  The  French  Government  itgntio,,  ^j  t^c  present  moment.  As.to  Russia,  the 
has  been  pushing  forward  a  powerful  armament  ot  Itone  of  the  JournaU  fallowing  in  the  track  of  our  own 
men  of  warm  her  southern  dock  yards^  tobeaccom-  ijg  sufficiently  warlike,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  what. 


panied  by  20,000  or  30,000  troops  for  the  puipose,  as 
it  is  announced,  of  invading  the  African  province 
of  Constantina,  a  dependency  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment  of  Algiers.  Perhaps  a  more  pressing  service 
might  be  discovered  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  new  French  colony.  Russia  has  a  fleet 
in  the  Euxine,  within  three  short  day's  sail  of  Con- 
stantinople, consisting  of  not  less  than  from  22  to  24  'bcliev*! 
ships  of  the  line.  Can  any  one  be  surprised  that  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  should  hasten  to  be 
in  readiness  for  all  contingencies.,  or  that  England 
should  participate  its  just  apprehension  of  the  niani. 
fest  design  of  Russia  7  That  England  dees  share 
the  feelings  of  France  on  that  important  subject  seems 
plain  from  the  fact,  made  known  by  all  the  newspa- 
pers, that  our  Admiralty  have  within  these  few  weeks 
given  orders  to  fit  for  immediate  service  several  men 
of  war  and  first  class  frigates,  now  lying  in  ordinary' 
at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham,  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  we  believe  and  four  or  five  frigates,  which, 
with  the  Victory  and  two  others  already  in  commis- 
sion at  Plymouth,  would  constitute  a  force  of  11  sail 
of  the  line  ;  and,  added  to  the  squadron  already  in 
the  Archipelago,  would  compose  a  fleet  of  some  16 
or  18  Mail  of  liie  line,  including  half  a  dozen  three, 
deckers.  Any  longer  indifference  on  the  part  of 
England  to  the  progress  of  Russian  conspiracy  and  j 


ever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  demonstrations, 
a  better  understanding  prevails  for  the  moment  be. 
tween  the  Cabinets  of  the  Tuileries  and  Sr.  Peters- 
burg- The  accnu'  ts  from  Spain  relate  chiefly  to  the 
movements  of  troops  and  rumours  of  various  kinds. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Queen's  cause  is  not  so 
triumphant  as  her  partisans  would  have  (he  world  ot 
Valencia  is  stated  to  have  declared  against 
it.  but  the  same  paper  (the  Memorial  Bordelait  of  the 
17th)  contains  a  letter  frorn  Madrid,  announcing  the 
advance  of  44  in  llions  by  the  commercial  body  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Government.  Nothing,  how. 
ever,  of  a  decisive  nature  is  to  be  inferred  from  those 
conflicting  accounti>. 

Paris  itself  remained  tolerably  tranquil.  Several 
of  the  medical  students  arrested  on  Tuesday  were 
still  in  custody. 

From  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have  direct  accounts, 
later  than  those  received  by  the  packets.     Details 
however,  are  supplied  by  them,  of  some  interest. 

The  London   Spectator  thus  speaks  of  tbe  condi 
tion  of  the  internal  affairs  of  both  these  countries. 

The  report  of  the  dismissal  of  M.  Cruz,  the  War 
Minister  at  Madrid,  is  confirmed  :  but  Zea  Bermtu 
dez  still  retains  his  post.     M.   Zarco  del  Valle,  ^ 
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JeciJed  Liberal,  and  friend  of  the  Marquis  De  las 
Aiiiirillus,  18  appointed  to  the  War  deptnment  ad- 
iiileum:  and  there  beems  to  be  nodoubi  that  the  in- 
terest 01  the  Liiierals  in  tuc  Queen's  councils  has 
lately  been  much  strengthened.  Great  etloris  have 
been  mode  to  procure  the  removal  of  2ea  Hermudez, 
by  Count  Florida  Blanca  ;  who  im-i  addressed  a  streng 
Ami- iMioistetiul letter  to  the  Queen;  but  the  Minister 
htt3  hitheno  possessed  the  firm  support  of  M.  Ilay- 
neViil,  the  French  Ambassador  ;  and  until  that  fails 
him,  it  is  tp  ':i,..^ved  his  place  will  be  tolerably  se- 
c»»re, 

Saarsfield  has  resigned  the  immcJiate  com- 
majd  of  the  anny  to  General  Value/,  and  is 
appointed  Vice  Hoy  of  Navarre.  It  seems 
that  his  ioag,  aad  apparently  smiiccountable 
iaactioQ  at  iJurgos,  was  ou;ag  lo  want  of 
vigor,  or  perhaps  to  treachery,  in  the  late  Min- 
ister of  War,  Cruz  ;  by  whom  he  was  left  un- 
applied with  the  necessary  reinforcements, 
and  hampered  with  contradictory  orders.  The 
vigorous  representations  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  in  the   capital,  at 

leoglh  compelled    the    Queen     to  interfere.- j{  [From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

Jsaarsheld  sent  in  his  re^ignatuin  of  the  com-||  a  letter  from  Captain  Voobhkf.s,  of  the  Unitet 
mand;  but  first  insisted  upon  putting  a  virtual  ||  States  ship  John  Adams,  dated  at  Liberia,  D  c.  14. 
end  to  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Vittoria  and    and  giving  a  favorable  account  of  the  condition  oi 


[property  on  boa-d.     Tho  number  of  individuals  on 
jbcard,   including  those    who   belong  to  the  vessel 
was  FORTY-SEVEN  ;  the  names  and  descriptiom 
are  as  follows  : — Capt.  Stewart,  R.  N.  commander  : 
jStephen  Roberts,  chief  male  ;  James  Smith,  sccosic 
;mate;  Wm.  Darlington,  first  engineer,  (body  found  ; 
Matthew  Stanton,  second  engineer ;  Mark  Quilleash 
steward,   T.  Tobin,   cook.     Tho   remainder  of  tht 
hands  are  not  given,  as  their  names  are  uncertain 
The  only  cabin  passenger  known  to  have  been  oi 
board   was  Mrs.   Robert  Purdon,  of  Newry  ;  onl\ 
one  deck    ticket  was   iasusd — to    Mr.  Polin,  bod\ 
Ifound.     There  was  a  person  named  James  Gordon 
|wiih  a  man  servant  on  board,  and  a  race. horse  callei 
jMounteagle,  valued  at  X30U,  which  was  lost.     Thi 
jnaniea  of  the  other  pabscn^rers,  who  were  dealers  it 
jpigs,  are  ns  follows  :— O'Hcar,  P.   M'Coy,  P.  Han- 
jlon,  P.  O'Hear,  and  another,  D.  Gorman,  H.  Dun 
James  Cassidy,  O'Kenry,  P.  Trainor,    O'Ricf,  J 
iDuffv,  M'Larkins,  P.  Rice,  H.  Hughes.  Conisky,  P 
iPlarke,  J.  Quigly,  P.  Evprs,  J.  Sban,  M'Anuby,  P 
JDunn,  Fenan,  Hanlon,    VV.  Sommerville,  M'Ardle, 
;(uncertain.) 


Bilboa 

The  accounts  from  Portugal  are  unsatisfac- 
tory to  all  who  wish  for  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  contest.  Don  Pedro  gains  no  ground  in 
the  interior,  and  succeeds  principally  in  dis- 
gusting his  daughter's  best  .friends  in  the  capi- 
tal. M,  Carvalho,  his  i'rime  Minister  is  hated 
as  heartily  as  his  master  ;  but.  in  his  position, 
what  Minister,  could  be  popular  for  a  month 
together. 

Miguel  has  lately  increased  his  force  at  San- 
tarem,  by  recruits;  and  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
tachment of  3,000  men  from  his  army,  before 
Oporto,  has  enabled  him  once  more  to  assume 
the  offensive.  He  has  dispatched  troops  into 
the  Aleiitejo,  with  the  intention  it  was  suppos- 
ed, of  attacking  Faro  and  Lagos  in  the  Al- 
garvc. 

The   latter  place  had    been  supplied   Avith 
provisions  and  a  few  soldiers  by  Napier;  who 
was,  however,  unable  to  reach  Faro,  in  conse 
quence  of  a  storm  at  sea. 

Madrid,  Dec.  10. — The  news  of  the  taking  of  Mo- 
rcUa  is  confirmed.  According  to  the  rumors  of  the 
day,  the  castle  was  taken  by  assault,  after  an  ob«iti. 
nate  resistance,  in  which  we  lost  many  officers  nnd 
men.  The  insurgents,  it  is  added,  were  nearly  all 
put  to  the  sword. 

LivERPooi.,  Dec.  10 — The  principal  news  from 
Portugal  relates  to  a  mission  of  Col.  Hare  to  Don 
Miguel  at  Santarem,  This  gentlemnn  is  a  sort  of 
deputy  nesrociator  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern, 
ment,  atn!  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  gone  to 
sound  Mignel  as  to  the  possibility  of  putting  au  end 
to  the  wretched  war,  or  rather  rairf,  which  is  wast- 
ing  the  resources  of  Portugal. 

It  appears  (says  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,)  th  it  the 
offence  of  Taipa  is  the  publication  of  a  letter  to  Pe. 
Hro,  in  which  he  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  the  suppression  of 
Religious  Houses.  The  letter  was  couched  in  strong 
language,  and  applied  the  terms  "  Pope,"  and  "  Pro- 
fane  Counsellor"  to  the  President  of  the  Court.  This 
led  to  his  being  represented  as  an  agent  ofMi2"iicl, 
and  a  warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension. The  Peers  are  more  enraged  than  nvcr 
at  the  terms  of  the  ministerial  reply  to  their  address, 
and  when  the  Ann  Paley  sailed,  they  wer«  met  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  still  more  urgent  remon 
strance. 

Gale. — A  severe  gale  wis  experienced  on  the 
coast  of  England,  Nov.  30th,  the  wind  blowing  from 
W.  N.  W.  Several  vessels  were  lost,  and  many 
others  damaged. 

Dreadful  Shipwreck. 

LivERPooi^,  Dec.  21. — On  Sunday  last,  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Pirn,  the  owners  of  the  Lord  Dlayney 
sent  out  a  steamboat  to  e.\aniine  tlic  banks  anvl  t?h>jrc 
near  which  she  was  lost,  and  if  possible  to  pick  up 
part  of  the  wreck.  Not  a  single  article  of  miy  kind 
could  be  found,  and  the  steamer  returned  into  port 
without  having  gained  the  least  information  as  to 
the  r.atises  Or  circumstinces  of  the  disaster.  Thi 
manifest  of  the  vessel  has  siiirn  been  received  from 


the  American  Colony,  has  been  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  It  is  furnished  for  publicntioi 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  tc 
whom  it  had  been  transmitted  by  Secretary  Wood- 
bury as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  flouris.hing  con- 
dition  of  the  settlement.  All  seemed  to  be  employ- 
ed— good  order  and  morality  prevailing  throughout 
jSeveral  stone  warehouses  and  stone  wharves  line  the 
banks  of  the  river;  others  are  building,  which,  with 
several  schooners  loading  and  unloading,  or  repair- 
ing, aifolU  an  aspect  and  an  air  of  business  common 
to  a  resectable  white  population.,  The  town  is  it 
a  thriving  condition,  and  wears  an  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  in  the  dwellings  which  is  quite  surpriz- 
ing. Cnpt.  Voorhees  adds:  "The  settlement  must 
move  onward,  and  with  all  its  disadvantages,  it  ap. 
penrs  a  miracle  that  it  should  be  in  such  a  state  ol 
advancement." 

The  vessels  at  the  place,  during  the  last  year,  were 
about  ninety.  An  incident  is  related  in  the  letter, 
which,  while  it  reflects  credit  oa  the  humanity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  colonists,  affords  a  strong! 
corroboration  of  the  importance  of  the  settlement 
as  a  place  of  refuge  on  the  coast  for  ditressed  and 
shipwrecked  Europeans.  A  French  oil  ship  was 
lately  cast  away  at  the  coast  of  Grand  Ha.'^sa,  and 
the  crew,  twenty  in  number,  reached  that  place  in 
distress.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  settlers, 
and  travelled  safely  along  the  sea  shore  to  Monrovia. 
Thee  the  colonists  with  generuushospitality  fitted  ou 
an  expedition,  at  their  own  expense,  and  despatched 
the  government  schooner  to  carry  the  sajibrs  to  their 
own  settlement  at  Goree.  This  generosity  was  the 
more  praiseworthy  because  the  voyage  of  this  vessel 
on  the  errand  of  humanity  prevented  the  Colonists 
from  procuring  their  requisite  supply  of  rice,  and  for 
t!ic  want  of  which  ;hcy  sulVered.  On  the  arrival  ot 
the  John  .\dams,  a  French  man-of-war  barque  was 
in  port,  which  had  been  dr.-ipatched  by  the  Governor 
of  Gorec  to  express  the  gratitude  of  his  countrvmoii 
to  the  people  of  Liberia  for  tlieir  charitable  services. 

HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 
We  arc  reque-jied  to  sta  e,  that  the  Delaware  is 
again  free  fsom  ice.  The  steam  boat  Burlington,  of 
the  Rail  Road  Liii<',  came  up  from  Philadelphia  to 
Bordentown  yesterday,  making  now  an  uninterrupted 
communication  between  this  city  and  Baltimore,  at 
Summer  prices. 

Shipwreck. — The  brig  Anna  Margaret,  of  and 
from  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Havana,  was  totally  lost  on 
Abiico  on  tlie  15th  ult.     Officers  and  crew  saved. 

A  VALUABLE  DoG,  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
cyf  Gettysburg!!,  Pa.  a  few  day.s  since,  fell  into 
H  well  which  was  fifteen  feet  tie ep  to  the  water. 
.\,ropc  was  thrown  to  him,  which  he  immedi- 
ately seized  with  his  mouth,  and  held  on,  until 
he  was  liui.ste(i  to  the  top  in  J.saletv. — [I'liila. 
Daily  Adv.] 

-\ppointnients  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary  5,  1834. 

New  York. — Isaac  Adriance,  John  G.  Atterbury, 


Newry,  and  it  furnishes  more  particular  information!  Timothy  P.  Bruger,  John  Boyd,  William  H,  Bogar. 
as  to  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  amount  of  (  dus,  Isaac  O.  Barker.John  T.  Barten,  Horton  H.  Bur 


'ock,  Franklin  Brown,  Abner  Benedict,  William  H- 
Julkley,  IJcnry  L.  Clarke,  Philip  S.  Crooke,  Jamei 
vV,  Carr,  Lebeus  Chapman,  Anthony  Carrol,  Wash- 
ington Cockle,  Alfred  Colvill,  Jacob  G.  Dyckman, 
"ary  Dunn,  Peter  De  Wilt,  John  Fairlie,  Lambert  ■ 
VI.  Feltun,  George  W.  Giles,  Neil  Gray,  Robert 
iiles,  jr.  William  Gracie,  Adolphus  N.  Govemeur 
fiinea  Lorimer  Graham,  Dayton  Hobart,  Samuel  V. 
doffman,  Philip  Hamilton,  William  P.  Hawes,  Jo- 
seph Hyde,  Charles  G.  Havens,  Henry  Hutchinson, 
Rober  L.  Jaques,  Daniel  P  Ingraham,  Ambrose 
•(irtland,  William  Lowerre,  Robert  C.  Ludlow,  John 
VI.  LestfT,  James  Lozier,  Livinest^n  .Liviogtuili, 
W  IliamLee  Morris,  William  H.  .Muz well, J*r«inith 
Mii'er,  jr.  Jonathan  Miller  Charlea^B.  Mo«re,  Cor-^ 
eliu*  Nagle,  Alanson  Nash,  Ilenrv  N'opU  Jesse' 
Jailey,  'Ihoinis  OC'onner,  Richa^  M.  P.i>pham, 
J  enezer  Painter,  Peter  Pinckney,  Cornelia ^  Room, 
D»niel Phoenix  Riker,  Richard  A.  Reading, Thomaa . 
leH'ersou  Smith,  Edward  Sanford,  Charles  W.  Safl. 
ord,  Wm.  H.  Smuh,  William  S.  Sears,  David  B. 
Sliepard,  Reuben  Spencer.  Alfred  A.  Smlt^^  Thomas 
S.  Smith,  John  N.  Taylor,  Thomas  W.  Tucker, 
Thomas  Alp  Thomas,  CJeorge  N.  Titus,  Garret  G. 
Van  Wagener,  James  J.  M.  Valentine,  Samuel  Vaa 
Wyck,  Dow  D.  WiUiamson,  William  C.  Wetmore, 
Peter  Wilson,  Andrew  Warner,  William  G.  Wood, 
Uriah  E.  Wheeler.  Alfred  A.  Weeks,  David  E. 
Wheeler,  William  D.  Waterman,  Ebenezcr  Whiting, 
Samuel  Warford,  Isaac  Young,  and  Charles  E. 
Young,  commissioners  of  deeds. 

[The  above  list  of  commissioners,  with  those 
heretofore  appointed,  completes  the  numbvr  of  100 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

John  Ahem,  George  F.  Allen,  Richard  M.  Blatch- 
ford,  Robert  Bogardus,  Frederick  W.  Burke,  John 
Bulkley,  John  A.  Bogart,  George  C.  Baldwin,  Eben- 
ezer  Burrill,  Thomas  S.  Brady,  David  M.  Cowdrey, 
John  D.  Campbell,  Gerardus  Clark,  Charles  A.  Clin- 
ton, George  D.  Cooper,  Peter  A.  Cowdrty,  Charlee 
T.  Cromwell,  George  Catlin,  Thomas  W,  Clerke, 
Thomas  N.  Campbell,  William  N.  Dyckman,  Robert 
Day,  William  E.  Dunscomb,  John  A.  De  Russey, 
John  T.  Duryce,  Walter  Edwards,  Charles  Edwards, 
Augustus  Floyd,  Morris  Franklin,  Henry  P.  Feltus, 
John  Lorimer  Graham,  James  VV.  Gerard,  Thomas 
Goin,  Andrew  S.  Garr,  Francis  Griffin,  William  G. 
Haydock,  David  Higgms,  Henry  W.  Havens,  Frank, 
lin  S.  Kinney,  Cornelius  V.  S.  Kane,  Joseph  Leon. 
ard,  John  R.  Livingston,  jr.,  Henry  Laight,  Jacob 
Morton,  John  F.  Mitchell,  Montgomery  Moses,  Pe. 
terS.  Marselis,  Jas.  W.  McKeon,  Solomon  Melvin, 
John  II.  Magher,  E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  Wm.  O'Bri- 
en, Charles  Oakley,  Horatio  G.  Prall,  Adaipii  G. 
Pcntz,  Isaac  Phillips,  Wm.  Poole,  Samuel  A.  P6rter, 
Anthony  Rappells,  Edward  RadcliF,  Samuel  Stans. 
bnry,  James  B.  Sheys,  Wm.  Soul,  Thomas  SlideM, 
Edward  H.  Secley,  Daniel  B.  Tallmadge,  Francis 
R.  T.llou,  Wm.  N.  Titus,  WilliamK.  Thorn,  Edward 
N.  Taylor,  Wm.  Van  Hook,  Wm.  W.  Wagener,  ^ 
John  G.  Van  Buren,  Joseph  Wallis,  Stephen  C.  \ 
Williams,  Richard  J.  Wells,  Harman  Westervelt, 
Henry  Wilkes,  Joseph  Woodward,  and  Caltb  S. 
Woodhull,  notaries  public.  . 

Thomas  J.  S.'iankland,  inspector  of  domestic  (lis 
tilled  spirit^. 

i  Ndtiil. — I'he  Brandy  wine  frigate,  and  the  sloop  o 
I  war  Fnimouth,  both  at  our  navy  yard,  are  under  sail. 
ing  ordf  s.  Their  destinations  are  not  generally 
known  ;  but  conjecture  destines  one  to  Europe  with 
a  Fleiitpo,  and  the  other  to  relieve  a  ship  in  the 
-Mediterranean.  Much  depends  upon  the  proceo- 
dings  ot  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  before 
which  body  business  of  importance  is  pending. — 
[Gazette.] 

CoNGRKss — Thurtday. — The  following  business 
was  acted  on  this  week. 

Memorials  were  presented  by 

Mr.  Bfardsley  and  Mr.  Hard,  praying  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  Ship  Canal  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Mr.  G'llbraith  presented  a  memorial  of  aConven. 
lion  of  Delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
assembled  al  Warrenton,  (Pa.)  on  the  24th  ult.  pray, 
ing  Congress  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Alleghany  from  Pittsburg  to  Olean 
Point — also  a  petition  from  inhabitants  of  Peiinsylva. 
nia  to  the  same  efl'ect — referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  Turrill — a  petition  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Sackett's  Harbor  ; 
a  nd 

Mr.  Day — from  the  inhabitants  of  Cayuga  county 
to  improve  the  navigation  at  the  entrance  of  Little 
John's  Bay,  Lake  Ootario — ^referred  to  the  CommUtCQ 
on  Commerce.  .••->(. 


\ 
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Mr.  SUane,  a  petition  of  inhabitants  of  Buffalo, 
and  of  inhabitanu  of  Detroit,  for  an  appropriation  tor 
the  conszruction  of  a  harbor  at  ihe  mouth  ot  Chagrin 
river,  Lake  Erie.  _ 

Mr.  Lyon  preseBted  a  memorial  of  a  general  Con. 
vestion  of  delegates  held  at  Joncsville,  the  6'h  ultu 
mo,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  preparato- 
ry to  opening  a  communication  between  Lakes  Lrie 
aad  Michigan,  by  means  of  a  Railroad  across  the 
pt-ninsula  between  those  Lakes  ;  praying  that  a  route 
for  said  Railroad  may  be  sarveyed  by  United  States 
Engineers ;  and  that  Congress  will  make  an  appro- 
priatioD  to  aid  its  construction — which  were  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  Haxeltine — the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants 
of  Chatauque,  Cattaraugus,  and  Erie,  for  an  appro, 
priation  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a  beacon 
light  at  the  mouth  of  Silver  Creek  harbor,  on  Lake 
Eric — which  was  referred  to  the  committee  having 
chance  of  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  light  houses, 
•dte.  _2  .;■■;..."■  -.,,- 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  the 
Removal  of  the  Public  Deposites,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  5, 1834. 
Thk  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  3d  of  December,  1833,  on  the 
removal   of  the  public    deposites  from    the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resolution, 
submitted  to   the   Senate   by   an    honorable 
member  from  Kentucky,  declaring  that  the 
reasons  assigned   by  the  Secretary  for  the 
removal  of  the  said  deposites,  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  insufficient,  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  the 
Secretary,  is  a  contract  containing  stipula- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation,  entered  into  for 
full  and  adequate  consideration. 

The  Government  became  party  to  this  con- 
tract by  granting  the  charter,  and  the  stock- 
holders by  accepting  it.  "  In  consideration,'* 
says  the  charter,  "  of  the  exclusive  privile- 
ges  and  benefits  conferred  by  thi.s  act  oa  the 
said  bank,  the  president  and  directors  there- 
of shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the 
corporate  funds  thereof,  one  million  and  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  three  equal 
payments;"  and  in  anotiur  section,  it  de- 
dares  that  "during  the  continuance  of  this 
act.  and  whenever  required  by  the  Secre-j 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  the  said  corporation 
shall  give  the  necessary  facilities  for  trans- 
ferhng  the  public  funds  from  place  to  place, 
within  the  United  States  or  the  Territories 
thereof,  and  for  distributing  the  same  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  creditors,  without  charg. 
ing  commissions,  or  claiming  allowance  on 
account  of  difference  of  exchange  ;  and  shall 
do  and  perform  the  several  respective  duties 
of  the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  several 
States,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  when- 
ever required  by  law." 

The  section  immediately  following  this 
provision,  is  in  these  words :  And  be  it  fur. 
thcr  enacted.  That  the  deposites  of  the  \\o. 
ney  of  the  United  Slates,  in  places  in  which 
the  said  bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be 
established,  shall  be  made  iti  said  bank  or 
branches,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  shall  at  any  time,  otherwise  order  and 
direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  Con- 
gress, if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately! 
after  the  commencepient  of  the  next  session,! 
the  reasons  for  such  order  or  direction."  j 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  rebutted,  that  this' 
custody  of  the  public  deposites  was  one  ofi 
the  «<  benefits"  conferred  on  the  bank  by  thej 
charter,  in  consideration  of  the  money  paid,! 
and  the  services  ui>dertaken  to  be  performed! 


by  the  bank  to  the  Government;  and  to  this  I  bank,  it  must  be  absolute  and    unconditional 
custody  the  bank  has  a  just  right,  unless  such ; 
causes  have  arisen  as  may  have  justified  thej 
Secretary  in  giving  an  order  and   direction! 
for  changing  that  custody.      Any  order  or! 
direction,  therefore  issued  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  law,  necessarily  involves  a  con-| 
sideration  of  the  just  extent  of  the  Secreta-| 
ry's  power  and  of  the  rights  of  the  bank. 
But   Congress,  in    making   this   provision. 


in  all  other  respects;  because,  it  is  obvious, 
if  there  be  any  limitation,  that  Urnitation  is 
imposed  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank 
as  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The 
bank  has  contracted  for  the  keeping  of  the 
publuE  moneys,  and  paid  for  it,  as  for  a 
privilege  or  benefit.  It  has  agreed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Secretary*  shall  posseM 
the  power  of  removal;  but  then,    it  is  also  a- 


unquestionably  had  in  view  the  safety  of  theligrecd,  that  whenever  this  power  is  exercised, 
public  funds,   and  certain  important   finan-ijthe    reasons  therefor  shall   b«    reported  to 

cial  objects,  as  well  as  the   making  of  a  just  ^ '^' u_:._   .u... .:...»_.! 

consideration   to  the  bank,  for  the  sum  (^t&d, 
and  the  services  undertaken  by  it ;  and  with 
this  view,  also,  it  has  expressed  its  will,  thatl 
the  deposites   shall  continue  to  be  made    in 
the  bank,  until  good  cau.se    shall   arise  forj 
ordering  otherwise.     Of  this  good  cause,  tiie 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury,  in    the  first  in- 
stance, and  Congress,  ultimately  and  conclu- 
sively, is  constituted  the  judge.     Every  or- 
der, therefore,  of  the  Secretary  for  changing, 
the  deposites  presents  for  the  examination  of 
Congress,  a  question  of  general  political  pro- 
priety and  expediency,  as  well  as  a  question 
of  right  and  obligation  to  the  bank. 

These   questions  may  be  considered    to- 
gother.       They    are   intimately  connected  ; 


de 
re- 


because  the  right  of  the  bank  to  retain  the 
deposites,  and  to  enjoin  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  cannot  be  denied,  unless 
a  case  is  shown  to  have  arisen  within  the  just 
power  of  removal,  vested  in  the  Secretary, 
and  which  made  it  his  duty  to  exercise 
that  power.  The  Secretary  is  only  to  re- 
move the  deposites  for  treasons.  Of  these 
reasons  he  is  to  give  atJ  account  to  Con- 
gress ;  if  they  be  insufficient  to  justify  the 
removal,  t!ic  bank  has  a  right  to  a  return  of 
the  deposites,  and  the  country  has  a  right 
also,  to  expect  that,  in  that  case,  the  public 
treasure  will  be  restored  to  its  former  place 
of  safety. 

The  Secretary  having  removed  the  depos- 
ites, and  having  reported  his  reasons  to  both 
Houses,  the  whole  subject  is  now  before 
Congress,  by  way  of  appeal  from  his  decis- 
ion ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  that 
cision  ought  to  stand,  or  ought  to  be 
versed. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
law,  is  evidently  but  provisional.  It  is  a 
power  which  he  may  exercise  in  the  first  in- 
statice,  but  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  in 
every  instance,  of  its  exercise,  is  ultimately 
referred  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  bv 
Congress  it  must  be  judged.  He  is  authori. 
sed  to  do  the  act,  but  Congress  is  to  exam, 
ine  it  when  done,  and  to  confirm  or  reverse 
it.  The  Secretary  may  change  the  depo- 
sites, but  when  changed.  Congress  is  to  de- 
cide on  the  causes  of  sucii  change,  with 
authority  either  to  sanction  the  removal,  or 
to  restore  the  deposites,  according  to  its  own 
judgment  of  right  and  expediency. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  the  act  of  the 
Secretary  ought  to  be  confirmed,  it  is  requi- 
site  in  the  first  place,  to  form  a  just  opinionj 
of  the  true  extent  of  his  j)owor,  under  the 
law;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 
the  validity  of  the  reasons  which  he  has  spe- 
cially assigned  tor  the  exercise  of  that  pow- 
er, in  the  present  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  his 
power  over  the  deposites,  so  far  as  respects 
the  rights  of  the  bank,  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  contingencies,  but  is  absolute  and 
unconditional.  If  it  be  absolute  and  uncon. 
ditional,  so  far  as  respects  the  rights  of  the 


Congress;  Congress  being  thus  constituted 
the  final  judge,  as  well  of  the  rights  of  the 
bank,  in  tjiis  paritcular,  as  of  the  good  of  the 
country.  So  that  if  the  Secretary's  power 
be  in  truth  absolute  and  unconditional,  it 
restrains  Congress  from  judging  whether  the 
public  good  is  injured  by  the  removal,  just  as 
much  as  it  restrains  it  from  judging  whc- 
thcr  the  rights  of  the  bank  are  injured  by  the 
removal;  because  the  limitation,  if  any,  is 
equally  for  the  security  of  the  bank  and  of 
the  public. 

If  the  bank  is  interested  in  retaining  the 
deposites,  then  it  is  interested  in  the  truth  or 
falsity,  in  the  sufficiency  or  unsufficiency,  of 
the  reason  given  for  their  removal.  Espe. 
cially  is  it  so  interested,  since  these  reasons 
are  to  be  rendered  to  a  tribunal  which  is  to 
judge  over  the  Secretary',  and  may  form  a 
different  opinion  on  the  validity  of  these  rea. 
sons,  and  may  reverse  his  decision.  It 
clearly  has  an  interest  in  retaining  the  depo- 
sites, and  therefore  is  as  clearly  eoncemed 
in  the  reasons  which  the  Secretary  may 
give  for  their  removal.  And  as  he  is  bound 
to  give  reasons,  this  very  circumstance  shows 
that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional.  Because,  how  can  an  appeal  be 
given  from  the  decision  of  an  absolute  pow. 
er;  and  how  can  such  a  |>ower  be  called  on 
to  give  reasons  for  any  instance  of  its  exer. 
cise?  It  it  be  absolute,  its  only  reason  is  a 
reference  to  its  own  will. 

The  committee  think,  therefore,  that  no 
absolute  and  unconditional  power  was  con- 
fered  on  the  Secretan^-;  that  no  authority  was 
given  him  by  which  he  ^ould  deprive  the 
bank  of  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys 
without  reason;  and  that  thcretbre,  his  opin- 
ion is  not  to  be  admitted:  that  in  no  event 
can  any  order  for  removing  the  deposites  im- 
pair the  right  secured  to  the  bank  by  fhe 
charter.  If  removed  without  good  cause,  the 
committee  think  the  removal  does  impair  the 
rigths  of  the  bank. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  his 
own  powers,  is  hardly  more  limited  in  re- 
spect  to  the  Government  and  the  country, 
than  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  bank. 

His  opinion  is,  that  it  is  his  duty,  aud 
within  his  authority,  in  this  view,  also  to 
withdraw  the  deposites  of  the  public  moncy 
from  the  bank,  whenever  such  a  change 
would,  in  any  degree,  promote  the  public  in- 
terest. «'  The  safety  of  the  deposites,"  he 
says,  "  the  ability  of  the  i>ank  to  meet  its 
engagements,  its  fidelity  in  the  pcrfonnance 
of  its  obligations,  are  only  a  part  of  the  con- 
siderations by  which  his  judgment  must  be 
guided.  The  general  interest  and  conve- 
nience  of  the  people  must  regulate  his  con- 
duct." 

By  the  general  interest  and  convenience 
of  the  people,  the  Secretary  can  only  mean, 
of  course,  his  own  sense  of  that  interest  and 
convenience ;  because  they  are  not  oth*r. 
wise  to  be  ascertained  than  by  his  own  judg. 
ment.     .  „  .. 
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The  Secretary's  construction  of  the  law 
is  therefore,  that  he  has  power  to  remove  the 
deposites,  whenever,  for  any  reason,  he 
thinks  the  public  good  requires  it. 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  design  and  ob< 
ject  of  the  law,  and  this  broad  construction 
of  theSecretary's  power,  the  connnittec  can- 
not concur. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Secretary  is 
not  restricted  by  any  express  words  or  terms, 
nor  by  any  particular  occasions  for  its  exer- 
cise, specially  and  expressly  designated  or 
prescribed  by  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  the  committee  think,  that  this  pow. 
rr  is  to  be  exercised  capriciously,  or  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  or  for  loose  or  conjectural 
reasons,  or  on  any  idea  of  an  unlimited  dis- 
cretion, vested  in  the  Secretary,  to  judge  on 
the  general  question  of  the  public  welfare;  or, 
indeed,  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of 
necessity,  or  plain  and  manifest  expedience, 
directly  connected  with  the  subject  over 
which  the  power  exists. 

The  keeping  of  the  public  money  is  not  a 
matter  which  is  left,  or  was  intended  to  be 
left  at  the  will  of  the  Secretari-,  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government.  This  public 
money  has  a  place  tixed  by  Jaw,  and  settled 
by  contract:  and  this  place  is  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  place  it  is  to  remain, 
until  some  event  occur  requiring  its  remov. 
al.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  from  this  place 
without  the  occurrence  of  just  cause,  is  to 
thwart  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  defeat 
the  will  of  Congress,  and  violate  the  eon- 
tract  into  which  the  Government  has  solemn- 
ly entered. 

It  is  fit  to  be  observed,  that  no  other  law 
confers  on  the  Secretary  such  a  wide  discre- 
tion over  the  public  interests,  in  regard  to 
any  subject,  or  gives  him  a  power  to  act  on 
the  rights  of  others,  or  on  the  rights  of  the 
public,  in  part  of  his  official  duties,  with  so 
unlimited  an  authority  as  is  here  asserted. 
Every  where  else,  he  appears  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  limited  and  restricted  agent.  He  is 
the  financial  officer  of  the  government  ;  he 
is  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  treasu- 
ry.  His  duty  is,  to  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress the  stale  of  the  finances,  and  to  com- 
municate  to  either  house,  when  requested, 
any  information  respecting  the  Treasury ; 
and  he  is  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the 
revenue.  But  he  has  no  authority  over  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  either 
metallic  or  paper,  nor  has  he  the  control  ot 
the  national  currency.  it  is  no  part  of  his 
duty  either  to  contract  or  expand  the  circula- 
tion  of  bank  paper,  nor  in  any  other  way  to 
exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
money  system  of  the  country.  These  jfone- 
ral  interests  of  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple are  not  confided  to  his  hands  by  any  of 
the  laws  which  created  his  office,  and  have 
{prescribed  his  duties — and  the  committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  charier  of  the  bank  no 
more  intended  to  give  such  a  wide  scope  to 
the  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  deposites, 
than  other  laws  intended  to  give  him  the  same 
wide  scope,  in  respect  to  other  duties  of  his 
office.  No  intimation  of  such  intention  is 
found,  either  in  the  charter  itself  or  in  any 
of  the  legislative  debates  which  took  place 
in  both  Houses  when  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished— or  in  the  discussions  which  have  been 
had  on  the  various  occasions  which  have 
been  more  recently  presented  for  calling 
forth  the  sentiment  of  Congre«Js.  In  none 
of  these  sources,  is  there  to  be  Ibund  any 
proof  that  the  legislature  haa  delegated,  or 


intended  to  delegate,  this  extraordinary  pow. 
er  of  judging  of  the  general  interest  of  the 
people,  to    the   Secretary  of   the  Treasury. 
Such  a  power,  did  he   possess  it,  would  ne- 
cessarily make  him  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  bank — be- 
cause it    would   enable    him   to  compel  the 
bank  to  conform  all  its  operations  to  his  plea- 
sure, under   penalty  of  suflering  a  removal 
of  the  public  moneys.      This  would   be  little 
less  than  placing  all  the  substantial  power  of 
managing  the  bank,  in  his  hands.     But  he  is 
not  by  law  its  manager,  nor  one  of  its  mana- 
gers — nor  has  he  any  right,  in  any  form,  to  in- 
terfere  in  its  management.     On  the  contrary, 
the  very  language  of  the  charter  rejects  all 
idea    of   such    general    supervision  over  its 
concerns    by   him,   or   any   other  officer  of 
government.      That   language   is,  that  "/or 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mrpora- 
tion,  there  shall   be  twetity-tive  directors  an- 
nually chosen  ;"  and,  under  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  charter,  these  directors  are 
entrusted  wifli  the  whole  general  business  of 
the  bank,  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  charter  and  the  by-laws  ;   sub- 
ject, too,  always,  to   the   inspection  and   ex- 
amination of  either  house  of  Congress  ;  sub- 
ject  always  to  regular  inquiry  and  trial,  and 
bound  always   to  communicate  to  the  head! 
of  the  treasury  department,  on  request;  state-! 
ment8  of  its  amount  of  stock,  debts  due,  mo- 
neys deposited,  notes  in  circulation,  and  spe- 
cie on  hand. 

I'nder  these  restrictions,  the  establishment 
of  its  offices,  and  the  appointment  of  its  offi- 
cers, the  amount  of  its  discounts  and  every 
thing  respecting  those  discounts  ;  its  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  exchange,  and  all  other 
concerns  of  the  institution,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted  and  managed  by  the  directors.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  charter,  giving  the  slightest 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  decide,  as  be- 
tween the  bank  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
government  or  the  people  on  the  other, 
whether  the  general  management  of  the  di- 
rectors is  wise  or  unwise,  or  whether  in  re- 
gard to  matters  not  connected  with  the  depo- 
sites, it  has  or  has  not  violated  the  condition 
of  its  charter. — The  statement  which  the 
bank  is  bound  to  make  to  the  Secretary,  he 
may  lay  before  Congress;  and  he  is  doubt- 
less bound,  by  his  official  duty,  to  comnmni- 
cate  to  Congress  any  other  information  in 
his  possession,  tending,  in  his  judgment,  to 
show  that  the  bank  has  disregarded  its  char- 
ter, or  failed  to  fulfil  all  or  any  of  its  duties. 
But  here  his  authority,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  general  course  and  operations  of  the! 
bank,  ends.  It  is  then  for  C'ongress  4o  act, 
if  it  see  occasion,  and  to  adopt  the  regular 
remedies,  for  any  evils  which  it  may  sup- 
pose to  exist.  But  it  transcends  the  power 
of  Congress  itself  to  pronounce  the  charter 
violated,  without  hearing,  without  trial, 
without  judgment,  far  less  is  any  such  power, 
of  pronouncing  final  judgment  confided  to 
the  Secretary.  His  power  simply  is,  that  in 
regard  to  the  deposites  of  the  public  money, 
he  is  to  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  whe- 
ther just  cause  has  arisen  for  their    removal. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  suppose,  indeed  the 
very  basis  of  his  areuuient  assumes,  that  the 
law  has  confided  to  him  a  general  guardianship 
over  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as  that  welfare 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  bank,  or  lia- 
ble to  be  aflecled  by  its  proceedings  ;  and  that 
he  holds  the  power  of  the  removing  the  depo- 
sites as  the  means,  or  instrument  by  which 
he  is  to  enforce  his  own  opinions  respecting 
that  welfare.    The  committee  douot  adopt  this 


opinion.  They  think  that  if  such  had  been 
the  design  of  the  law,  its  provisions  would  have 
been  different  from  those  which  it  does  actual- 
ly contain. 

If  such  general  guardianship  had  been  inten- 
ded to  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  ves- 
ted with  powers  more  suitable  to  such  a  high 
trust.  If  lie  had  been  made,  or  intended  to  he 
made,  general  inspector  or  superintendent,  oth- 
er authority  than  merely  that  of  removing  the 
deposites,  would  have  been  given  him,  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  thegovernmentand  the  coun- 
try have  interests  of  much  magnitude  connect- 
ed with  the  bank,  besides  the  deposites  of  the 
public  monies  in  its  vaults,  and  to  which  inter- 
ests if  endangered,  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
would  bring  no  security. 

The  government  is  proprietor  of  seven  mil- 
lions of^the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  yet  no  autho- 
rity is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  sell  this  stock 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or  in  any 
other  wav  to  interfere  Avith  it. 

The  bill  and  notes  of  the  bank,  too,  are  made 
receivable  in  ail  payments  to  the  United  States 
until  Congress  shall  otticrwisc  order  :  and  no 
power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  prevent  their 
being  so  received,  either  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  or  in  its  recess,  however  the  credit 
of  these  bills  and  notes  might  become  depre- 
ciated. 

How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  Con- 
gress intended  to  give  to  the  Secretary  a  gene- 
ral right  to  judge  of  the  operations  and  procee- 
dings of  the  bank,  and  a  power,  of  course,  to 
declare  when  it  had  violated  its  duty,  and  was 
no  longer  trustworthy,  it  should  yet  leave  him 
under  an  absolute  obligation  to  receive  its  bills 
and  notes  in  all  payments  to  the  Treasury, 
though  they  mi^ht  have  lost  all  credit,  and 
place  no  means  in  his  bands  to  execute  his  high 
authority  ef  superintendent,  except  the  mere 
power  of  removal. 

Wherever  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has  given 
the  Secretary  a  power,  it  has  given  him  the 
means  of  informing  his  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  exercising  that  power.  He  has  pow- 
er to  remove  the  deposites,  and  ample  means 
are  afforded  him  by  which  he  may  learn,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  those  deposites  arc  safe. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  expressly  made  the  du- 
ty of  the  bank  to  furnish  him,  so  often  as  he 
shall  require,  if  not  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  of  the  debts  due  to  it, 
of  the  moneys  deposited  in  it,  of  its  notes  in 
circulation,  and  specie  on  hand,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  inspect  the  general  accounts,'  in  the 
books  of  the  bank,  relating  to  this  statement. 
This  statement  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  sol- 
vency and  stability  of  the  bank,  and  of  the 
safety  of  the  public  money  deposited  in  it. — 
Here,  then,  is  a  power,  and  all  appropriate 
means  given  for  the  just  and  enlightened  exer- 
cise of  that  power.  Confined-to  the  deposites, 
the  power  is  accompanied  with  all  rational  aux- 
iliaries and  attendants. 

But  for  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the 
bank,  should  that  happen,  and  for  other  cases  of 
maladministration,  Congress  has  provided  just 
and  appropriate  remedies,  to  be  applied  by  it- 
self or  others,  in  exclusion  of  the  Secretary. — 
For  redress  of  these  evils,  no  power  is  given  to 
him. 

For  the  security  of  the  public  interest,  the 
law  reserves  a  right  to  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, to  inquire  at  all  times,  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bank,  and  if,  on  such  inquiry,  it 
appears  in  any  respect  to  have  violated  its 
charter.  Congress  may  bring  it  to  trial  and 
judgment.  Power  is  giv«n  to  the  President, 
also,  to  institute  judicial  proceedings,  if  he 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  vio- 
lation has  taken  place.  But  no  such  power  is 
given  to  the  Secretary. 

The  proposition,  then,  cannot  be  maintained, 
that  Congress  has  relied,  for  the  security  of  the 
public  interest,  and  the  preservation  of^the  ge- 
neral welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
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bank,  oa  a  general  dibcretion,  reposed  m  the 
Secretary :  lor  two  reasous,  tirst,  because  it  nas 
not  givea  him  the  appropriate  instances :  and 
secondly,  because  it  has,  in  those  instauces, 
either  expressly  reserved  those  powers  to  it- 
self, or  expressly  conferred  them  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  the  Secretary  cannot  prevent  the  notes  ol 
the  bank  from  being  received  at  tJie  custom 
house,  and  the  land  offices,  even  after  they 
should  be  discredited ;  if  he  have  no  power  to 
touch,  in  any  way,  the  seven  millions  of  stock 
belonging  to  the  Government ;  if  the  power  ol 
examination  into  the  proceedings  of  the  bank 
be  given,  not  to  him,  but  to  either  House  of 
Congress;  if  he  have  no  power,  but  Congress 
and  the  President,  each  has  power,  to  direct  a 
legal  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  bank; 
how  can  it  possibly  be  maintained  that  a  gene- 
ral inspection  and  guardianship  over  the  public 
welfare,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  bank, 
is  coatided  to  him,  and  that  his  authority  to  re- 
move the  deposites,  was  given,  not  to  protect 
the  deposites  themselves,  and  secure  their  pro- 
per use,  but  to  enable  him  to  enforce  upon  the 
bank,  under  penalty  of  their  removal,  such  a 
course  of  management,  as  his  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
may  require  ?  Such  a  construction  would  give 
the  law  a  strange  and  an  undeserved  charac- 
ter. It  would  convert  the  power  of  removal, 
intended  for  remedy  and  redress,  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  punishment ;  and  it  would  autho- 
rize the  infliction  of  that  punishment  without 
hearing,  or  trial,  in  the  very  cases  in  which  the 
law  yet  says,  that  if  violation  of  duly  be  charg- 
ed, the  charge  shall  be  heard  and  tried  before 
judgment  is  pronounced,  and  the  duty  of  pre- 
ferung  this  charge,  and  of  prosecuting  it  to 
judgment,  is  given,  not  to  the  Secretary,  but  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  President. 

The  contingent  power  given  to  the  Secreta- 
ry to  remove  the  deposites,  evidently  shows  that 
Congress  contemplated  the  possioility  of  the 
happening  of  some  sudden  evil,  for  which,either 
no  other  remedy  was  provided,  or  none  which 
could  be  applied  with  sufficient  promptitude; 
and  for  which  evil  removal  would  be  a  just  and 
appropriate  remedy.  The  remedy  prescribed, 
then,  teaches  us  the  nature  of  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended.  We  can  readily  understand 
that  threatened  danger  to  the  funds  was  one, 
and  probably  the  chief  of  those  evils ;  because 
change  into  other  hands  is  the  ready  and  ap- 
propriate measure,  which  would  rationally  sug- 
gest itself  to  all  minds,  as  the  proper  security 
against  such  danger ;  and  change  is  the  reme- 
dy actually  prescribed.  Neglect  to  transfer  the 
deposites  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  Government  might  require,  and 
thereby  to  furnish  those  facilities  of  exchange, 
which  the  charter  demands  of  the  bank,  with- 
out commission  and  without  charge,  is  another 
evil  for  which,  should  it  happen,  the  remedy 
would  naturally  be  the  withdrawing  of  the 
funds,  and  the  placing  of  them  in  their  former 
custody,  so  that  they  could  be  transferred  or 
exchanged  by  the  Treasury  itself. 

But  who  can  see  any  connexion  or  relation, 
such  as  ordinarily  exists  between  an  evil  ap- 
prehended, and  a  remedy  proposed — between 
such  an  evil  as  a  supposed  over  discount,  for 
instance,  by  the  bank,  at  one  time,  or  an  un- 
der discount  at  another,  and  the  abrupt  remov- 
al of  the  deposites  ?  And  if  no  one  can  see  the 
connexion,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  giv- 
ing the  power  of  removal  as  a  remedy,  Con- 
gress had  in  view  any  such  evil  ? 

A  question  may  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bank,  respecting  the  right  of  the 
parties  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  af^in  the  case  of  the  French 
bill. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  different  opinionsj 
may  be  entertained,  and  which  is,  in  its  nature,! 
fit  for  judicial  decision.  Does  any  man  ima-' 
gine  that  such  a  case  as  this  was  in  the  eye  of 
Congress,  when  they  granted  the  power  of 
witadrawing  the  whole  public  treasure  from 


the  Bank  f  Can  it  be  for  one  moment  main- 
tained, that  Congress  intended  that,  in  such 
a  case,  the  Secretary  should  compel  the  bank 
to  adopt  his  own  opinion  by  the  exercise  of 
a  power,  the  very  exertion  of  which  deran- 
ges the  currency,  interferes  with  the  industry 
of  the  people,  and,  under  some  circumstan- 
ces, would  hazard  the  safety  of  the  whole  re- 
venue .'' 

The  Committee  think  it  cannot  admit  of  ra- 
tional doubt,  that  if  Congress  had  intended  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  any  power  whatever,  not 
directly  touching  the  deposites  themselves,  not 
only  would  it  have  specially  jwinted  out  the 
cases,  but  it  would  also,  liiost  assuredly,  have 
provided  a  remedy  more  suitable  for  each  case. 
The  nature  of  the  remedy,  therefore,  which  is 
prescribed,  clearly  shows  the  evils  intended  to 
l)e  provided  against. 

To  admit  the  Secretary's  conduct  is  subject 
to  no  control  but  hi;?  own  sense  of  the  general 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  people,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence,  in  his  hands,  of  a  dis- 
cretion so  broad  and  unlimited,  that  its  conse- 
quences can  be  no  less  ihan  to  subject,  not  only 
all  the  operations  of  the  bank  and  its  offices, 
but  its  powers  and  capabilities,  perhaps  its  very 
existence,  to  his  individual  will.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  law  creating  it  is  in  many  of  its 
provisions  unconstitutional ;  he  may  not  unna- 
turally, therefore,  esteem  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
restrain  and  obstruct  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  operations  of  those  provisions,  thus  deemed 
by  him  to  be  unconstitutional.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  power*"ul  moneyed 
monopoly,  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  ol  the 
people.  It  would  result  from  this,  that  if  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  he  is  to  follow  no 
guide  but  his  own  sense  of  the  interest  of  the 
people,  he  might  feel  bound  to  counteract  the 
operations  of  this  dangerous  monopoly,  dimin- 
ish its  circulation,  curtail  its  means,  and  pre- 
judice its  credit.  To  accomplish  these  very 
purposes,  and  these  alone,  he  might  withdraw 
the  deposites.  The  power  given  him  by  Con- 
gress, would  thus  be  used  to  defeat  the  will  of 
Congress  in  one  of  its  most  important  acts,  by 
discrediting  and  otherwise  injuriously  affecting 
an  institution,  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
establish,  and  which  it  has  declared  shall  con- 
tinue with  all  its  powers  to  the  expiration  of 
its  charter. 

The  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  is  a 
trust  power,  and  like  other  trust  powers,  in  the 
absence  of  express  terms,  setting  forth  the  oc- 
casions for  its  exercise,   it  is  to   be  construed 
according  to  the  subject  andobject  of  the  trust. 
As  in  other  cases  of  the  deposite  of  monies  in 
Banks,  the  primary  object  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Congress,   by  that  provision  of  the 
charter  now  under  consideration,   is  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  money.     The  Secretary's  trust 
therefore,  primarily  and  principally,   respects 
this  safe  keeping.     But  another  object  is  dis- 
tinctly disclosed  in  the   charter,  which  object 
is    intimately  connected    with   the    fund,    and 
that  is  its  transfer  and  exchange  from  place  to 
place,    as    the    convenience    of    Government 
might  require.     The  Secretary's  trust,    there- 
fore,  respects  also  this   other  object  thus  con- 
nected with  the  fund  ;  and  when  either  of  these 
objects  requires  a  removal,  a  removal  becomes 
a  just  exercise  of  his  authority.     To  this  ex- 
tent, none  can  doubt  the  existence  of  his  power. 
If,  in  truth,  the  money  is  believed  to  be  unsafe, 
if,  in  truth,  the  Bank  will  not  grant  the  facili- 
ties which  it  has  promised,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  and  holding  the  fund,  then,  certainly, 
it  ought    to  be  removed.     But    here  the  power 
must  stop  or  else  it   is  altogether  unbounded. 
Here  is  a  just  and  reasonable  limit,  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  power,  consistent 
with  the  general  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  remedy  pro- 
vided. '  * 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  is  the  law ;  it  is 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Legislature.     That 
will  is,  that  the  Bank  shall  exist,  with  all  its! 
powers,  to  the  end  of  its  term.    That  will,] 


too,  as  the  committee  think,  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic deposites  shall  continue  *n  the  Bank,  so 
long  as  they  are  safe,  and  so  long  as  the  bank 
fulhls  all  lis  duty  in  regard  to  them.  The 
Secretary  assumes  a  broader  ground.  He 
claims  a  right  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  bank  on  all  subjects.  Admitting  the  fund 
to  be  safe,  and  admitting  that  the  bank  hu 
performed  all  its  diities  in  regard  to  it,  he 
claims  an  authority,  nevertheless,  to  rcmor* 
the  deposites  whenever  he  shall  form  an  opin- 
ion, founded  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  in 
any  particular  whatever,  and  however  uncon- 
nected with  the  public  monies,  that  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  people  requires  such  remo- 
val. If,  in  his  opinion,  it  discounts  too  little, 
or  discounts  too  much,  if  it  expands  or  con- 
tracts its  circulation  too  fast,  oi  too  slow ;  if 
Its  committees  are  not  properly  organized  ;  if 
it  claim  damages  on  protested  bills,  which  it 
ought  not  to  claim  ;  il\  in  his  opinion,  still,  it 
is  guilty  of  a  wrong  meddling  in  politics,  or  if 
it  do  any  thing  else,  not  consistent  with  his 
sense  of  the  public  interest ;  he  has  a  right  to 
visit  it  with  a  withdrawal  of  the  public  money 
from  its  custody. 

If  this  claim  of  power  be  admitted,  it  would 
seem  to  the  Committee  to  be  a  fair  result  that 
the  Secretary  has  power  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posites, for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  differs 
with  Congress  upon  its  constitutional  authori- 
ty to  create  any  bank,  or  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  particular  bank,  or  upon  the  utility 
of  continuing  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  char- 
tered powers  and  privileges,  till  its  term  shall 
expire. 

The  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
general  guardianship  over  the  public  interests 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Bank  ;  but 
that  his  power  is  a  limited  one,  and  is  confined 
to  the  safety,  and  proper  management  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  interest  to  which  it  ex- 
pressly relates ,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  public 
monies  in  deposite  in  the  Banic. 

But  the  extent  of  the  Secretary'sdiscretion, 
as  asserted  by  himself,  reaches  even  farther 
than  the  wide  range  which  the  committee  has 
here  described.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  protection 
of  all  the  various  interests  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  have  in  the  bank,  or  to  • 
supervision  and  control  over  all  the  conduct  of 
the  bank,  but  it  embraces  all  braoehes  of  the 
public  interest,  and  touches  every  thing  which 
in  any  way  respects  the  good  of  the  people. — 
He  supposes  himself  righnully  to  possess  the 
power  of    removing    the  deposites    wheneTef 
any  causes,  springing  up  in  any  part   of  the 
whole  wide  field  of  the  general  interest,  may 
appear  to  him  to  call  for  such  removal.     Not- 
withstanding he  may  suppose  all  the  great  in- 
terests confided    to   the   l^nk    to  be  perfectly 
safe;  notwithstanding  he  may   have   no  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  any   part  of  its  conduct ; 
notwithstanding,   even,    it  may    so    have  de- 
meaned itself  as  to  have  become  the  object  of 
his  favor  and  regard;  yet,    if  his  construction 
be  admitted,  he   may   remove     the  deposites 
simply  because  he  may   be  of  opinion   that  he 
might    place    them,    with  a  prospect   of  still 
greater  advantage,  in  other   hands.     If  he  be 
of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  the   country, 
or  its  manufactures  would  be  benefited  by  with, 
drawing  the  public  money  from  one  bank  and 
placing  it  in  many,  that  would  be  an  exercise 
of    authority    entirely    within      the     limits 
which  he  prescribes  to  himself,     h   would  be 
a  case  in  which  he  would  only  follow  his  own 
sense  of  what  the  general  interests  and  conve- 
nience of    the   people   required.      He     might 
think,  too,  that  by  withdrawing  all  the  public 
treasure  from  the"  Bank  of  the  United   States, 
and  placing  it  in  the  iiands  of  twenty  or  thirty 
State  banks,  to  remain  there  during  his  plea- 
sure,   and    to   be    drawn    thence,    again,    at 
his  will,  he  might    be   enabled    efleetually  tw 
advance  certain  other  objecu,  which,  what- 
ever others  might  think  of  them,  be  ttight 
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consider  to  be  essential  to  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  this,  if  he  be  right,  is  within  his 
just  authority.  A  power,  necessarily  running 
to  this  extent,  is  a  power,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  which  can  never  be  admitted. 

Having  ihus  expressed  an  opinion  upou 
the  general  extent  of  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  committee  proceed  to 
consider  tiie  reasons  which  he  has  reported 
to  Conorress  as  the  particular  grounds  on 
which  the  power  has  been  exercised  in  the 
present  case. 

The  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Secretary, 
is  the  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
bank  charter  will  expire.  That  period  is  the 
4th  of  March,  1836,  more  than  two  years  dis- 
tant ;  nearly  two  vears  and  a  half  at  the  time 
of  the  removal.  Three  sessions  of  Congress, 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  holden  ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  Secretary  himself  says  that 
"  the  power  over  the  place  of  the  deposites 
for  the  public  money  would  seem  properly  to 
belong;  to  the  legislative  department  of  Govern- 
ment, '  the  committee  think  it  might  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected  by  him,  that  Congress 
would  not  fail  to  make,  in  season,  suitable  re- 
gulations on  a  subject  thus  admitted  to  be 
within  the  just  exercise  of  its  authority,  and 
properly  one  of  its  duties. 

Why,  then,  should  he  not  have  waited  till 
Congress  had  seen  fit  to  act  upon  the  subject, 
or  had  manifested  a  disposition  not  to  act? — 
The  matter  of  the  deposites  had  been  before 
Congress  last  session,  and  Congress  had  then 
thought  no  provision  to  be  as  yet  necessary. — 
Its  undoubted  sense  was,  that  the  public  mo- 
neys should  remain  where  they  were.  This 
was  manifested  by  proofs  too  clear  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Another  session  was  fast  approaching, 
and  why  was  not  the  whole  subject  left  where 
Congress  had  chosen  to  leave  it  at  the  end  of 
its  last  session,  to  await  the  free  exercise  of  its 
legislative  power  at  this  session?  It  might 
have  been  fit  for  the  Executive  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  at  this  time,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  legal  provisions  respecting  the  fu- 
ture custody  of  the  public  moneys;  and  it  would 
doubtless  nave  been  proper  for  Congress,  with- 
out such  call,  to  take  up  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject at  its  own  suggestion;  but  the  committee 
see  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  charter,  for  a  change  so  sud- 
den, and  producing  such  important  effects, 
made  so  long  before  that  expiiation,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  had  recently  had  the  subject 
before  it:  and  when,  too,  it  was  again  about  to 
assemble,  and  would  naturally  have  refisonnble 
and  full  opportunity  to  adopt  any  necessary 
legislative  provisions. 

The  Secretary  has  stated  no  reason  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee^or  not  deferring  this 
important  litep  until  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
He  sets  forth  no  emergency,  no  sudden  occa- 
sion, nothing  which,  in  their  judgment,  made 
immediate  action  by  him  necessary. 

The  Secretary  supposes  it  to  have  been  his 
duty  to  act  on  the  belief  that  the  bank  charter 
would  not  be  renewed;  and  he  refers  to  recent 
popular  elections  in  support  of  this  opinion. — 
The  Committee  believe  it  altogether  unusual 
for  reasons  of  that  kind  to  be  assigned  for  pub- 
lic and  official  acts.  On  such  subjects,  opinions 
may  be  very  various.  Different  and  opposite 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  facts 
by  different  persons.  One  man  may  think  that 
a  candidate  nas  been  elected  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  bank ;  another  may  see,  only, 
that  he  has  been  chosen,  notwithstanding  such 
opposition.  One  may  regard  the  opposition  or 
the  support  of  any  measure,  by  a  particular  can- 
didate, as  having  been,  itself,  a  promoting  cause 
of  the  success  of  his  election  ;  another  may  es 
teem  it  as  a  formidable  objection,  overcome, 
however,  by  more  powerful  reasons ;  and  oth 
ers,  again,  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  produced 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  one  side  or  tne  other. 
But  if  inferences,  less  unrertain,could  be  drawn 
from  such  occurrences,  the  committee  still 
think,  that  for  a  public  officer  to  presume  what 


law  the  Legislature  will  or  will  not  pass  res- 
pecting mailers  of  finance,  from  the  election  of 
a  particular  person  to  be  Chief  Magistrate,  im- 
plies a  consequence  from  such  election  which 
the  constitutional  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  Legislature  do  not  allow  to  be  aamit- 
ted. 

But  if  for  this,  or  other  reasons,  the  Secre- 
tary had  persuaded  himself  that  the  charter  oi 
the  bank  would  not  be  renewed,  still,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  follow  that  the  deposites  ought 
to  be  removed  before  Congress  had  decided  on 
the  hands  into  which  they  should  be  transfer- 
red, and  had  made  suitable  regulation  respect- 
ing their  future  custody.  If  there  were  good 
ground  for  thinking  that  Congress  would  noi 
re-charter  the  bank,  for  that  very  reason  thert 
was  equally  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
would  make  proper  and  suitable  provision  foi 
the  keeping  of  the  public  monies  elsewhere. 
How  could  the  Secretary  doubt  that  Congress 
Nvould  omit  to  do  that  which  he  avers  to  be  om 
of  its  appropriate  duties  ?  The  question  is,  noi 
what  measures  Congress  might  be  expected  to 
adopt — whether  the  re-chartering  of  the  bank, 
or  what  other  measures;  but  whether  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  presumed  that  it  would  adopt 
some  measure,  and  that  a  seasonable  and  pro- 
per one,  according  to  its  power  and  its  duties: 
and  whether,  therefore,  tiiis  anticipation  of  the- 
action  of  Congress,  on  the  eve  of  its  session,  is 
to  be  justified. 

The  bank  charter  declares  that  the  deposites 
of  the  public  money  shall  be  made  in  the  bank 
and  its  offices,  and  that  the  bank  shall  continue 
till  March,  ISStJ.  Where  does  the  Secretary 
find  his  power  to  decide  that  the  deposites 
s'liall  be  so  made  but  for  seventeen  years  from 
the  date  of  the  charter,  instead  of  twenty?  It 
he  may  thus  withdraw  the  deposites  two  or 
three  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  charier, 
what  should  restrain  him  from  exercising  the 
same  authority  five  years  before  its  expiration, 
or  ten  years  ?  A  plain  and  cogent  necessity, 
the  existence  of  a  case  which  admits  of  no  rea 
sonable  doubt,  and  which  is  too  urgent  for  de 
lay  till  Congress  can  provide  for  it,  can  alone 
justify  an  interference  with  the  public  monies 
lodged  in  the  bank  by  law  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  safe  keeping,  and  fulfilment  of  solemn 
contract. 

But  supposing  it  not  reasonable  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  expected  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress, and  admitting  that  he  might  consider  the 
withdrawing  of  the  deposites  as  an  act  which 
was  to  be  done  at  some  time  by  himself,  how 
can  it,  nevertheless,  be  argued  that  so  early  and 
so  sudden  a  withdrawal  was  necessary?  The 
Committee  can  perceive  no  possible  reason 
for  this  in  any  state  of  facts  made  known  to 
them. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  money  lell  on  depo- 
site  from  a  bank  whose  cliartt-r  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, is  naturally  one  of  the  things  longest 
postponed.  It  is  as  safe  the  last  day  of  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  in  common  cases,  as  at 
any  previous  period.  The  bank  expects  the 
recall  of  its  deposites  near  the  period  of  its  ex- 
piration, and  prepares  itself  .iccordingly.  The 
operation,  if  made  gradually,  produces,  when 
thus  conducted,  the  least  possible  disturbances 
in  the  business  of  the  community.  Former 
experience  would  seem  to  have  held  out  a  sal- 
utary  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  part  ef  his  official  duty. 

At  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  former  bank,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury,  and  the  public  deposites 
were  in  the  bank.  The  charter  of  the  bank 
was  to  end  on  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for 
removing  any  part  of  the  deposites,  except  by 
drawing  on  them  for  the  common  uses  of  go- 
vernment, until  late  in  the  very  month  prece- 
ding the  expiration  of  the  charter.  A  large 
amount  of  those  depo.sites  remained,  inde«'d,  in 
the  vaults  of  the  bank  after  its  charter  had  ex- 
pired, and  until  they  were  wanted  in  the  gene, 
ral  operations  of  the  Treasury.     And  why 


should  it  be  otherwise  1  Why  should  that  be 
done  suddenly  now  which  the  Secretary  thinks 
could  not  be  done  suddenly  hereafter,  without 
great  inconvenience  I  Is  it  not  the  just  infe- 
rence, from  his  own  argument,  that  the  thing 
.should  not  have  been  done  suddenly  at  all? 
As  to  the  idea,  that  the  credit  of  the  paper  of 
the  bank  will  be  depreciated,  near  the  time  •( 
the  expiration  of  its  charier,  or  that  it  would  be 
mconvenient  for  it,  at  that  time,  to  be  called  on 
for  the  deposites,  the  committee  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  the  slightest  foundation  for  such 
an  opinion.  Experience  is  against  it ;  and  all 
reason,  as  the  Committee  thmk,  is  agaiust  it 
also.  There  is  nothing  to  render  it  in  any  de- 
gree doubtful,  that  thc^  bills  of  the  bank  wdl  be 
in  as  good  credit,  the  last  day  of  its  charter, 
and  even  after  that  time,  if  any  shall  be  out- 
standing, as  they  are  now  ;  and  there  is  as 
It  tie  to  render  it  doubtful,  that  then,  as  now, 
the  bank  would  be  competent  to  answer  nil  de- 
mands upor  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  withdrawal  of  the  fund  was  both 
unnecessarily  early,  and  unnecessarily  sudden. 
It  might  have  been  made  gradual;  it  might 
havfe  been  deferred  ;  and  it  might  have  been, 
and  onght  to  have  been,  as  the  Committee 
think  not  ventured  upon  at  all,  until  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  itself  had  been  called  to  the 
subject.  The  Committee  thereforejentirely 
dissent  from  this  first  reason,  reported  by  the 
Secretary.  They  see  nothing  which  proves  to 
them  the  existence  of  the  slightest  occasion  for 
taking  this  important  step,  at  the  moment  it 
was  taken.  So  far  as  it  depends  on  this  rea- 
son,  the  Committee  hink  the  removal  was  made 
without  necessity  ;  without  caution  or  prepara. 
tion ;  w.'lh  a  suddenness  naturally  producing 
mischievous  consequences,  and  in  unjustifiable 
anticipation  of  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

But  the  Secretary  thinks  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  removal,  growing  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have 
been  managed,  and  its  money  applied,  which 
would  have  made  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the 
deposites,  at  any  period  of  the  charter. 

Of  these  reasons,  thus  arising  from  the  al 
leged  misconduct  of  the  bank,  the  first  is,  that 
many  important  money  transactions  of  the 
bank  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Exchange,  of  which  Committee,  no 
one  of  the  public  Directors,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, is  allowed  to  be  a  member,  instead  of 
being  transacted  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors. 

This  charge  consists  of  two  parts  ;  first,  that 
the  discounts  of  bills  are  made  bv  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  not  by  aquorunuof  the  board ;  second, 
that  the  public  directors  are  not  allowed  to  be 
of  this  committee. 

First.  It  is  not  alleged  that,  in  the  discounts 
of  bills  by  this  committee,  any  indiscretion  has 
been  committed,  or  any  loss  incurred,  or  that 
in  consequence  thereof,  any  facility  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  has  been  withheld,  or  any 
duty  of  the  bank  to  the  Government  violated. 
The  objection  is,  simply,  that  bills  are  dis- 
counted by  a  conimiitee.  Supposing  this  to 
be  an  irregularity,  or  illegality,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board,  how  is  it  to  be  correct- 
ed by  withdrawing  the  deposites  ?  What  cotJ- 
nexion  is  there  between  the  two  things?  It  is 
not  pretended  that  this  mode  of  discounting 
bills,  endangered  the  deposites ;  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  it  made  the  bank  either  less  able, 
or  less  willing,  to  perform  every  one  of  its 
duties  to  Government.  How  should  the  with- 
drawal of  the  deposites  then  be  suggested,  by 
the  discovery  of  such  an  irregularity,  real  or 
supposed?  The  committee  arc  not  able  to 
perceive  the  least  propriety,  in  applying  the 
power  of  removal,  to  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind,  even  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  irregular 
or  illegal.  But  is  the  pr«jpiice  illegal,  hii 
believed  to  be  not  at  all  unusual?  It  is  belie- 
ved to  be  quite  common,  in  banks  of  large  bu- 
siness, for  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  pre- 
sented every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  in  the 
day,  to  be  discounted  either  by  a  committee 
of  the  directors,  or  by  the  president,  or  eveu 
other  officers ;  acting  under  such  general  or- 
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ders  and  instructions  as  the  directors,  at  their 
stated  meetings,  prescribe.  A  large  board  of 
dvectors  cannot  assemble  every  day,  perhaps 
not  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  If  bills  of  ex- 
change could  only  be  discounted  at  these  peri- 
odical, meetings  the  business  of  exchange 
could  not  go  on  with  the  promptitude  and  de- 
spatch so  important  to  commercial  men  in 
such  transactions.  ,      r    . 

The  committee  suppose  the  truth  ol  these 
remarks  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  who 
have  knowledge  of  business  of  this  kind. 

The  general  management  and  control,  the 
authority  of  examiningand  supervising,  of  con- 
tracting or  enlarging  the  amount  of  daily  dis- 
counts, according  to  the  state  of  the  bank,  and 
of  giving  every  other  order  and  direction  on  the 
subject,  still  remains  with  the  directors,  and 
is  constantly  exercised  by  them.  They  still 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  charter,  although  they  mayr  de- 
pute to  a  committee  the  authority  ot  inquiring 
and  deciding  upon  the  credit  of  persons  whose 
names  are  on  bills  of  exchange  offered  for  dis- 
count, and  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  current 
at  the  day.  The  legal  question  would  be, 
whether  the  directors,  by  rule  or  by  law,  may 
not  authorize  a  small  number  of  their  own 
board  to  discount  bills.  The  bank  has  been 
advised  that  it  might  rightfully  do  this  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  clear  that  this  opinion  is  right,  it  is 
certainly  far  from  clear  that  it  is  wrong ;  and 
in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  general  prac- 
tice of  other  banks,  under  similar  provisions 
in  their  charters,  may  well  relieve  the  direc- 
tors from  the  imputation  of  intentional  mis- 
management. 

If,  in  all  this,  the  bank  has  violated  its  char- 
ter, what  other  banks  of  extensive  business 
have  not  done  the  same  thing  ? 

But  the  other  subject  of  complaint,  and  that 
which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  offen- 
siv«  part  of  this  regulation,  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic directors,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  on  this  committee. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange,  by  a  com- 
mittee instead  of  a  whole  board  of  directors,  be 
illegal,it  would  hardly  be  rendered  legal  by  pla- 
cing any  or  all  of  these  public  directors  on  the 
committee  as  members.  But  the  Secretary 
seems  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  particu- 
lar object  in  this  exclusion  of  these  directors,  as 
if  there  had  been  something  wrong  to  be  done, 
and  therefore  secrets  to  be  kept  by  this  commit- 
tee. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  foundation  there 
can  be  for  this  opinion.  All  these  discounts  are 
matter  of  record.  They  appear  everyday  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank.  Every  director,  on  or  ofl 
the  committee,  sees  them,  or  may  see  them, 
at  pleasure.  There  is  no  secrecy,  nor  any 
motives  for  secrecy,  so  far  as  this  committee 
can  perceive.  Very  proper  causes  mav  have 
existed,  for  ought  that  can  have  been  linowu 
by  the  Senate,  for  the  omission  of  these  par- 
ticular directors  from  this  particular  commit- 
tee. Their  services  night  have  been  deemed 
more  useful  in  other  committees,  or  howev- 
er respetflable  in  general  character,  or  how- 
ever useful  in  other  parts  of  the  direction, 
thejr  may  have  been  esteemed  not  so  well  ac 
quainted  as  others  with  the  business  of  foreign 
and  domestic  exchange.  And  even  if  there 
were,  or  are  other  causes  for  the  omission,  such 
as  tend  less  to  prove  the  existence  of  thai 
harmony  and  mutual  respect  which  it  Is  so  de- 
sirable should  prevail  in  such  a  board,  these 
causes  cannot  furnish  any  just  ground  for  as- 
«ertinff,  either  that  the  business  of  exchange 
was  illeeally  conducted,  or  that  the  constitu 
ion  of  the  committee  was  proof  of  the  exist 
ence  of  any  motive  not  fit  to  be  avowed. 

But  the  Secretary  entertains  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  character  and  duties  of  the  direct- 
ors appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  in 
which  the  committee  do  not  concur.  He  de- 
nominated them  "  public  directors" — "  ofiEicers 
of  the  Government,"  &.«. 
.    By  the  eharter  of  the  bank  ther*  are  to  be 


twenty-five  directors.  Of  those,  twenty  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  individual  stockholders,  and 
five  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  As  the  Govern, 
ment  owned  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of  the  bank, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  Senate  the  appointment  of 
one-fifth  of  all  the  directors.  But  they  are  not 
called  public  directors,  nor  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  nor  public  agents.  Nor  are  they  en- 
titled, so  far  as  the  committee  can  perceive,  to 
either  of  these  appellations,  any  more  than  the 
other  directors.  The  whole  twenty-five  direct, 
ors  are  jeint  managers  of  a  joint  fund,  each 
possessing  precisely  the  same  powers,  and 
charged  with  the  same  duties  as  every  other. 
They  derive  their  appointments,  it  is  true,  firora 
difTsrent  origins,  but  when  appointed,  their  au. 
thority  is  the  same.  There  is  not  one  word  in 
the  charter  intimating,  in  the  remotest  manner, 
that  ths  five  directora  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  have  any  particular  duly,  or 
are  the  objects  of  any  particular  trust.  The 
charter  calls  them  not  Government  directors, 
not  public  directors,  but  simply  the  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  They 
are  placed  in  the  direction  to  consult  with  the 
other  directors,  for  the  common  good  of  the 
bank,  and  to  act  with  these  others,  and  vote 
with  them  on  all  questions.  They  are,  what 
the  law  calls  them,  directors  of  the  bank,  not 
agents  of  the  Government.  They  are  joint 
trustees  with  others,  in  u  joint  interest.  If  any 
thing  illegal  or  improper  takes  place  in  the 
board,  they  are  bound  to  resist  it  bv  the  duty 
which  they  owe  the  individnal  stockholders,  as 
much  as  by  the  duty  they  owe  the  Government; 
because  they  are  agents  of  the  individual  stock 
holders,  and  have  the  same  authority  to  bind 
them  by  their  acts,  as  to  bind  the  Government ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  di 
rectors  who  are  appointed  by  the  individual 
stockholders,  to  give  notice,  as  well  to  Govern 
ment  as  to  the  stockholders,  if  any  thing  illegal 
take  place,  or  be  threatened.  AU  ihose  direct 
ors  act  and  vote  together  on  the  smallest  as 
well  as  on  the  highest  occasions  ;  and  by  their 
joint  votes,  bind  the  corporation,  and  bind  both 
the  Government  and  individual  stockholdern  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  in  the 
corporation. 

Jfthe  directors  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate  had  been  excluded  by  the  charter, 
from  any  part  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
others  ;  if  it  had  been  forbidden  them  to  inter- 
fere, to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  the  rest,  in  the  common  business  of  the 
bank,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  suppoS' 
ing  that  an  uncommon  character,  a  character 
not  so  much  of  action  as  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection, was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them. 
But  they  do  interfere,  and  justly,  in  all  transac 
tions  of  the  bank.  They  do  vote  and  act  on  all 
subjects,  like  the  other  directors.  Being  then 
possessed  of  this  common  character  of  direct, 
ors,  and  enjoying  all  its  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  committee  know  no  form  of  argu 
ment,  by  which  an  uncommon  and  extraordina- 
ry character  is  to  be  raised  by  construction,  and 
superadded  to  the  common  character  of  direct, 
ors,  which  thus  already  belongs  to  them. 

By  gianting  the  charter,  and  by  accepting  it, 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders  on  the  other,  have  agreed, 
that,  of  the  directors,  as  joint  agents  of  all  par. 
ties,  the  stockholders  shall  appoint  tweiitv,  and 
the  Government  five.  The  interest  of  all  parties 
is  confided  to  this  joint  agency  ;  and  any  dis. 
tinctiou  in  their  powers,  as  arising  from  their 
difTerent  modes  of  appointment,  is  in  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  committee  not  to  be  sustained. 
They  regard  such  distinction  as  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  agency  created, 
and  as  deriving  not  the  least  countenance  froni 
any  thing  contained  in  the  law. 

The  committee,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  mis- 
Hpprehension,  wish  to  repeat,  that  it  is  un. 
ioubttsdiy  the  duty  of  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  of  all-directors,  to  give 
notice,  both  to  Government  and  the  stockhold- 


ers, of  any  violation  of  the  charter  committed 
or  threatened. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  thought 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  measures  of  the 
committee  of  exchange  are,  as  it  appears,  de- 
signedly  and  by  system,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
ceal from  the  officers  of  the  Government  trans- 
actions  in  whirh  th«  public  are  deeply  involved. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  serious 
charge.  It  imputes  a  corrupt  motive.  The 
committee  have  sought  for  the  foundation  .either 
in  evidence  or  argument,  itm  which  this  charge 
rests.  They  have  found  neither.  They  find 
only  the  charge,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  then 
they  find  the  charge  immediately  stated  as  a 
fact,  and  relied  on  as  the  basis  of  other  chargies. 

The  second  reason  specially  reported  by  the 
Secretary  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the 
bank,  respects  the  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  and  purchased  by  the  bank. 

The  general  facts  connected  with  this  CH»e 
are  these : 

By  the  late  treaty  of  indemnity  between  the 
U.  States  and  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
French  Government  should  pay  to  that  of  the 
U.  States  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  to  be 
distributed  among  those  American  citizens  who 
had  claims  against  France  for  the  unlawful 
seizure,  capture,  and  condemnation  of  their 
vessels  and  property,  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid 
n  annual  instalments  of  four  millions  one  huQo 
dred  and  sixty.six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty. six  francs,  each,  into  the  hands  of  such 
persons  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Govern, 
ment  of  the  U.  States  to  receive  it;  the  first  in. 
stalment  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
next  following  the  exchange  of  the  ratification. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  Secretary 
drew  a  bill  of  exchange,  signed  by  himself  aa 
Secretary,  on  the  French  Government  for  the 
amount  of  this  instalment,  and  sold  it  to  the 
bank,  like  any  other  bill  of  exchange,  and  re. 
ceived  the  proceeds  by  credit  of  the  amount  to 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  bank. 

On  presentment  of  the  bill  at  the  French 
Treasury,  payment  was  refused ;  the  bill  waa 
accordingly  duly  protested,  and  it  waa  then  ta. 
ken  up  by  a  third  person  for  account  of  the 
bank.  The  damages  accruing  on  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  law  and  to  constant  usage  in  such 
cases,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

If  this  bill  had  been  transierred  by  the  bank, 
as  probably  it  was,  the  bank  itself  would  have 
been  answerable  for  damages  fvrn  at  a  higher 
rate,  if  a  third  person  had  not  taken  up  the  bill 
for  the  honor  of  the  bank. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  protest  ol  the 
bill,  the  officers  of  the  bank,  as  was  their  duty 
gave  immediate  notice  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  accompanied  that  notice  with  the 
information,  always  made  in  such  cases,  that 
the  drawers  of  the  bill  would  be  held  answer* 
able  for  the  damages.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The  bank  it  would  appear,  was  willing  to  col- 
lect  the  bill  on  the  account  of  government,  and 
to  credit  the  Treasury  with  the  proceeds  when 
received :  a  course  of  proceedings  which  had 
this  to  recommend  it,  that  the  money  to  be  re. 
ceived  on  the  bill,  was  to  be  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment simply  in  trust  for  claimants  under 
the  French  treaty,  «nd  was  not  ultimately  des. 
lined  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  Treasury.  On 
ithe  contrary,  indeed  before  the  dishonor  of  the 
bill  was  known,  it  had  been  made,  already, 
the  legal  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  place  the 
fund,  so  soon  as  received,  at  interest  for  the 
beatfit  of  the  claimants. 

But  it  was  thought  best  tu  sell  the  bill,  and 
to  realize  at  once  its  amount  into  the  Treasury; 
and  the  bill  was  sold  to  the  bank,  in  preference 
ito  others  offering  to  purchase,  for  no  reason,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  except  that  the  terms  of  the 
.bank  were  more  satisf^ictor)'.  The  bill  was 
thus  purchased  by  the  hank,  and  its  proceedfl 
credited  to  the  Treasury.  This  whs  a  mere 
transaction  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  bill 
|of  exchange.  There  was  no  trust  confided  to 
the  bank  and  no  fiscal  agency  in  the  whole 
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tufttter*  Indeed  the  agency  of  the  bank  had| 
been  deelined,  the  Secretary  prelierring  to  deal 
with  it  not  as  an  agent,  but  as  a  purchaser, 
proposing  to  it  not  to  collect  the  bill,  but  to  buy 
It,  On  being  remitted  to  Europe,  and  present- 
ed for  payment,  the  bill  was  protested.  By  the 
universal  commercial  law,  the  Government,  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  protest,  became  amena. 
bl«  to  the  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  with 
damages.  These  damages  may  be  ultimately 
claimed,  with  justice  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment U'  the  bill  was  drawn  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  and  on  proper  authority ;  in  other 
words,  if  the  obligation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment WHS  such  that  it  was  bound  to  accept  and 
pay  the  bill :  but  unless  there  be  somethuig  in 
the  case  to  vary  the  general  rule,  which  the 
committee  do  not  perceive,  these  damages  were 
part  ot  the  debt  which  had  become  due  to  the 
bank,  as  much  as  the  principal  sum  of  the  bill. 
If  this  be  so,  how  could  the  directors  relin- 
quish this  part  of  tiie  debt  any  more  than  the 
other  ?  They  were  agents  for  the  corporation; 
tliey  act  as  trustees,  and  have  no  authority, 
without  consideration,  to  release,  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  individuals,  debts  due,  or 
properly  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bank  should 
have  taken  up  this  bill,  when  protested  en  gov- 
ernment account.  Two  answers  may  be  given 
to  this  suggestion  :  the  first  is,  that  the  bill  had 
been  taken  up  by  a  correspondent  abroad  for 
aee«imt  of  the  bank,  before  it  was  known  in 
the  United  States  that  it  had  been  protested. — 
Tb«  second  is,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful 
for  the  bank  to  have  advanced  such  amount  to 
the  Government  or  on  account  of  Governmtnt 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  bill,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  express  words  of  the  charter  fol-bid  it. 

But,  as  a  reason  for  removing  the  deposites, 
it  appears  to  the  committee  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  bank  be  right  or  wrong  in  claiming 
these  damages.  If  wrong,  it  will  not  recover 
them.  It  is  not  to  judge  of  its  own  rights,  and 
if  the  appropriate  tribunals  shall  decide  that 
the  bank  was  acting  on  this  occasion,  or  ought 
to  have  acted  as  the  agent  of  Government,  or 
that  it  was  its  duty  to  take  uj)  the  bill  on  ac- 
count of  Goverament,  then  the  damages  will 
not  be  awarded  to  it.  And  in  the  worst  aspect 
of  this  case,  how  can  its  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect be  any  possible  reason  to  justify  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites?  What  connexion  has 
this  occurrence  with  the  safe   keeping  of  the 

f»ublic  treasures,  or  with  the  remitting  them 
rom  place  to  place,  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  Government,  according  to  the  duty  of  the 
bank  under  the  charter?  The  bank  thinks  it- 
self entitled  to  damages  on  a  protested  bill, 
purchased  and  held  by  itself,  and  drawn  by 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thinks  otherwise.  If  there  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Secretary's  convic- 
tion, there  is  as  little  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
that  entertained  by  the  bank  ;  and  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  to  the  committee  that  the  pen- 
dency of  such  a  difference  of  opinion,  on  sucli  a 
question,  should  furnish  any  reason  whatever 
for  withdrawing  the  deposites,  unless  it  be  at 
ouee  admitted  that  the  Secretary  holds  the  pow 
er  of  removal  as  a  perfectly  arbitrary  power, 
and  may  exercise  it,  by  way  of  punishment, 
whenever,  in  any  particular,  the  conduct  or  the 
opinions  of  the  bank  do  >ot  conform  to  his 
pleasure. 

The  Secretary  does  not  argue  this  matter. — 
He  offers  no  reason  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
right  of  the  bank  to  the  damages  claimed. — 
Indeed,  he  hardly  denies  the  right.  He  com- 
menres  his  observations  on  the  subject  by  say- 
ing that  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Bank  is  its 
own  interest ;  and  closes  them  with  another 
declaration,  that,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  public,  it 
availed  itself  of  the  disappointment  of  its  prin 
cipal  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  own 
profits. 

Assertions  like  these,  however  else  they  may 
be  disposed  of,  cannot  be  made  subjects  of  ar- 
gument. ...  ^    .  ,,, 
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The  last  charge  preferred  against  the  bank, 
is,  that  it  has  used  its  means  with  a  view  to 
obtain  political  power,  and  thereby  secure  the 
renewal  of  its  charter. 

The  very  statement  of  such  a  charge,  as  a 
reason  for  removing  the  deposites,  is  calculated 
to  excite  distrust  in  the  Avisdom  and  propriety 
of  that  measure ;  because  the  charge,  too  gene- 
ral to  be  proved,  is  too  general,  also,  to  be  dis- 
proved; and  since  it  must  always  rest  mainly 
on  mere  opinion,  it  might  be  made  at  anytime, 
by  any  Secretary,  against  any  Bank.  It  would 
be,  therefore,  always  a  convenient  cloak  under 
which  to  disguise  the  true  motives  of  official 
conduct. 

If  proof  be  made  out  that  the  funds  of  the 
bank  have  been  applied  to  illegal  objects,  the 
proper  mode  of  redress  and  punishment  should 
have  been  adopted,  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  deposites?  As  in  the  case  of  the 
French  bill,  the  Secretary  cannot  justify  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  on  any  such  ground 
as  this,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  he  may  use 
the  power  of  removal  as  a  punishment  for  any 
offence  of  any  kind  which  the  Bank  in  his 
opinion,  may  have  committed.  The  commit- 
tee have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
such  latitude  of  power  belongs  to  him,  and  the 
assertion  of  such  a  power,  for  such  a  cause  as 
is   now  under   consideration,  shows   that  the 

Eower  ought  never  to  belong  to  any  Secretary ; 
ecause  the  offence,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
here  proposed  to  be -exercised,  is  a  political  of- 
fence, incapable  of  definition,  depending  mere- 
ly on  the  Secretary's  opinion,  and  necessarily 
drawing  into  its  consideration  all  the  exciting 
controverted  topics  of  the  day.  The  bank,  it 
is  said,  "  has  sought  to  obtain  political  power." 
What  is  the  definition  of  such  an  offence  as 
this?  What  acts  constitute  it?  How  is  it  to 
be  tried  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge?  What 
punishment  shall  follow  conviction  ?  All 
must  see  that  charges  of  this  nature  are  but 
loose  and  vague  accusations,  which  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  and  can  never  be  either 
proved  or  disproved;  and  to  admit  them  as 
sufficient  grounds,  or  justify  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  weuld'be  to  concede  to  the  Secretary 
the  possession  of  a  power  purely  arbitrary. 

The  main  fact  relied  on  lor  this  cause  of  re- 
moval shows  how  extremely  unsafe  all  proceed- 
ings on  any  such  reasons  must  be.  The  main 
fact  is,  that,  between  December  1830,  and  De- 
cember 1831,  the  bank  extended  its  loans  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars;  and  it  is  further  alledg- 
ed  that,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  motive  of 
this  extraordinary  conduct,  it  continued  to  add 
rapidly  to  its  loans,  until  in  May,  1832,  while 
its  petition  for  renewal  was  pending,  those 
loans  amounted  to  seventy  millions.  And  the 
Secretary  declares  that  this  extraordinary  in 
crease  oi  loans  made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  contested  election, in  which 
the  bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  de- 
monstrates that  it  was  using  its  money  to  ob- 
tain a  hold  upon  the  people  of  the  country  to 
induce  them,  by  the  apprehension  of  ruin,  to 
vote  against  the  candidate  whom  it  desired  to 
defeat.  This  is  a  strong  assertion,  but,  so  far 
as  the  Committee  perceive,  it  is  assertion  mere- 
ly. It  is  but  the  Secretary's  own  inference 
from  facts,  from  which  very  facts  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  have  drawn  no  such  conclu- 
sions. 

This  great  extension  of  the  loans,   be   it  re- 
membered, took  place  in  1831.  Why  was  it  not 
then  complained  of  ?    How  should  it  have  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  at  that  day 
at  the  time  it  took  place  ?     And  if  it  did    not 
escapehis  vigilance,  why  did  he  not   then  re 
move  the  deposites  ?     So,    also,  as   to   the    a- 
mountof  loansin  May,    183-2.     That  amount 
was  perfectly  well  known  at  the    time,   and    if 
it  proved  any  offence,  why  was  not  the  pun 
ishment  inflicted  then  ?     How  should  all  other 
Secretaries  have  slept  over  this  great  mischief 
It  might  further  be  well   asked,   what   evi 
dence  is  there  of  the  existence  of  any  such  mo- 
live  as  is  imputed  to  the  Bank   in  this  exten 
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sion  of  its  loans  ?  There  is  no  evidence  but 
the  mere  fact  itself  of  the  extension,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  other  and  very  different 
reasons  for  the  extensions  may  have  existed  ; 
so  that  the  charge  is  proved  no  otherwise  than 
by  inferring  a  bad  motive  from  an  act  lawful 
in  itself,  and  for  which  good  reasons  may 
have  existed,  nor  is  it  either  acknowledgea, 
nor,  so  far  as  the  committee  know,  proved  that 
the  bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  as 
a  corporation,  in  the  election  referred  to.  The 
bank  certainly  was  much  interested  in  certain 
accusations  which  had  been  brought  against 
it,  and  which  became  subjects  of  public  discus- 
sion dnring  the  pendancy  of  that  election.  It 
had  been  charged  with  great  misconduct  and 
gross  violation  of  its  charter.  These  accusa- 
tions must  undoubtedly  have  called  on  the  di- 
rectors for  answer.  If  made  before  Congresa, 
they  were  to  answer  before  Cong^ress  ;  if  made 
'judicially,  they  were  to  answer  in  the  courts  ; 
if  made  in  an  official  and  formal  manner,  and 
in  that  manner  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country,  the  directors  were  bound  to 
meet  them  before  that  country  by  every  fair 
use  of  fact  and  argument,  not  only  for  the'pur- 

f>ose  of  defending  themselves  as  directors,  but 
or  the  higher  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  protecting  the  property 
entrusted  to  their  care.  If  in  thus  defending 
the  bank  before  the  community,  the  directors 
carried  their  measures  beyond  this  fair  object 
of  defence,  or  if  they  resorted  to  dishonorable 
or  indecorous  modes  of  discussion  ;  if  they 
sought  rather  to  inflame  than  to  reason ;  if 
they  substituted  personal  crimination  for  argu- 
ment; if,  even,  they  met  invective  and  vio- 
lence with  corresponding  invective  and  vio- 
lence ;  they  followed  bad  examples,  and  are 
not  to  be  justified. 

But  on  their  right  to  defend  themselves  be- 
fore the  public  against  grave  charges  brought 
against  them  and  urged  before  the  public,  the 
committee  entertain  no  doubt,  and  they  are 
equally  clear  in  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  not  constituted  the  judge  of 
the  mode  of  exercising  this  right,  and  cannot 
justly  remove  the  deposite**  merely  because  the 
conduct  of  the  bank,  in  this  particular,  has 
not  happened  to  conform  to  his  wishes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  consider  this  last 
reason  of  the  Secretary  equally  insufficient  with 
the  rest;  and  they  regard  it  as  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  all  in  its  principle,  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeds  on  grounds  which,  if  admitted,  would 
leave  a  very  high  official  duty  to  be  exercised 
from  considerations  connected  with  the  politi* 
cal  feelings  and  party  contests  of  every  day, 
with  no  guide  but  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
officer  who  is  to  perform  the  act ;  an  opinion 
which,  it  is  possible,  may  be  no  less  tinctured 
with  pohtical  motive  and  feeling  than  the  eon- 
duct  which  it  would  reprehend. 

If  an  tinlimited  power  be  conceded  to  the 
Secretary  to  inflict  penalties  on  the  bank  for 
supposed  political  motives  in  acts  legal  in 
themselves,  where  is  the  security  that  the 
judge  may  not  be  found  acting  under  the  same 
impulses  which  he  imputes  to  the  party  ac- 
cused ? 

The  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  existing  public  distress 
is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  public  de. 
posites,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  that  remo- 
val has  been  made.  No  other  adequate  cause 
has  been  suggested  ;  ai>d  those  who  justify  the 
removal-do  not  so  much  deny  this  to  have  been 
the  cause,  as  insist  that  it  was  not  nereesary 
that  any  such  effect  should  have  followed  from 
it.  In  other  words,  they  argue  that,  notwith- 
standing the  removal,  the  bank  still  possessed 
the  power,  if  it  had  chosen  to  exercise  it,  of 
warding  off  the  blow  which  has  fallen  on  the 
country,  or  at  least  of  mitigating  its  severity. 

Nothing  could  have  been  rationally  expected 
but  that  the  bank,  deprived  of  the  deposites, 
and  denounced  by  the  Executive  Government, 
would  feel  hself  called  on  to  take  just  care  of 
its  own  interest   and    its  own  credit.      Of  the 
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riidB,  tlte  directors  alone  were  judges,  and  thei 
conunittee  have  no  evidence  before  them  to 
show  they  have  not  exercised  their  judgment 
fairly,  and  with  a  real  solicitude  to  accommo- 
date the  commercial  community  m  the  altered 
state  of  things  as  far  as  has  been  practicable, 
consistently  with  the  security  of  the  mstitu- 
l»on,  which  it  is  equally  their  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  stockholders  to  maintam.  1  hey 
are  certainly  under  every  obUgation  ot  duty,  in 
the  present  distressed  state  ol  the  country,  to 
do  every  thing  for  the  public  relief  which  is 
consistent  with  the  sateiy  of  the  bank,  and 
with  those  considerations  which  the  approach- 
ing  expiration  of  its  charter  makes  it  impor 
tant  for  the  directors  to  regard. 

The  removal  itself,  and  the  matter  of  effecu 
ing  it,  are  causes  entirely  sufficient,  in  the  judg 
mcnt  of  the  committee,  to  produce  all  the  con 
sMuences  which  the  country  has  experienced, 
and  is  experiencing ;  and  these  consequences 
they  think,  ars  to  be  referred  to  these  causes  as 
their  just  origin.     How  could  any  other  result 
have  been  expected  1     The  amount  of  the  de- 
posites  was  nine  millions  of  dollars.      On  this 
amount  in  depoaite  there  was  sustained,  no 
doubt,  a  discount   of  far  greater  magnitude. 
The  withdrawal  of  this  sum    of  nine    inillionB 
from  the  bank,  necessarily  compelled  it  to  di 
minish  its  discounts  to  the  full  extent  of  all  that 
part  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  bus- 
tained  by  it.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,    that 
this  was  done  at  a  moment  when  business  of 
every  kind  was  pressed  wuh  great  activity,  and 
all  the  means  of  the  country  fully  employed. 

The  withdrawing  of  so  large  an  amount  at 
such  a  time,  from  hands  actually  holding  and 
using  it,  could  not  but  produce  derangement 
and  pressure,  even  if  it  had  been  immediately 
placeid  in  other  banks,  and  if  no  unfriendly  feel- 
ing, and  no  want  of  confidence,  had  attended 
the  transaction.  But,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  operation  to  which  the  Secretary  has  re 
sorted  has  been  attended  with  both  these  addi- 
tional and  powerful  causes  of  derangement.  It 
has  created  unfriendly  feelings,  and  it  has  di- 
minished confidence.  This  change  of  the  de- 
posites  is  made  on  the  strength  of  charges 
against  the  bank  of  a  very  grave  and  aggra- 
vateci  nature,  such  as,  if  true,  would  most  seri- 
ously affect  its  credit  for  solvency  and  stability 
It  is  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  as  having 
converted  itself  into  a  political  partisan,  misap- 
plied its  funds,  neglected  its  highest  duties,  and 
entered  on  a  career  of  electioneering  agiiiast 
the  government  of  the  country. 

These  serious  charges  necessarily  put  the 
bankou  its  defence,  sukl  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle is  exhibited  of  a  warfare  by  the  National 
Oevernraent  on  the  National  Bank,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Government  is  itself  a  great 
proprietor  in  the  bank,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  notes  of  the  bank  are  the  currency  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  by  law 
receivable. 

The  true  and  natural  relation  between  the 
Government  and  the  bank  is  altogether  revers- 
ed. Instead  of  enjoving  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  it  is  obliged  to  sustain  its  most  se- 
rious official  assaults,  and  to  maintain  itself 
against  its  denunciations.  The  banks  selected 
by  Government  as  its  agents  are  themselves 
thrown,  perhaps  unwillingly,  into  an  attitude 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  1  hey  become  cautious  and 
fearful,  therefore,  in  all  proceedings ;  and  thus 
those  who  should  co-operate  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic pressure,  are  considering  mainly  their  own 
safety.  Fearful  of  each  other,  and  fearful  of 
the  Government, ihey  see  the  distress  continue 
with  no  power  of  beneficial  interposition. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  these  deposite 
banks  able  tornaintain  at  large  a  circulation  on 
the  nine  millions  of  deposites  as  the  Bank  ot 
the  iJnited  States.'  And  will  they  not  be  thus 
able  when  the  present  panic  shall  have  subsi- 
ded The  committee  think  both  the  questions 
easily  answered. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  a  credit 
more  |;eneralj  it  may^bs  said  more  universal, 


than  any  State  bank  does  possess.  The  credit 
oi  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  equally  so- 
lid, its  bills  and  notes  received  with  equal  con- 
fidence for  the  purpose  of  circulation  and  re- 
mittance, in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  No 
paper  circulation,  so  far  as  the  committee  know, 
which  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  has  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  value  and  uniformity  of 
a  specie  currency  than  the  notes  and  bills  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  the  State 
banks  these  notes  and  bills  have  performed  the 
office  of  specie.  All  the  State  banks  have  dis- 
counted upon  the  possession  of  them,  with  the 
same  freedom  and  boldness  as  they  would  have 
done  on  an  equal  amount  of  the  precious  me- 
tals. The  curtailment  of  their  circulation, 
therefore,  if  not  merely  a  withdrawing  of  the 
amount  curtailed  from  the  general  mass  of  cir 
culation,  it  is  removing,  rather  to  the  amount 
curtailed,  the  basis  of  the  general  circulation; 
and  although  the  actual  amount  of  notes  and 
bills  has  not  been  recently  greatly  diminished, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
held  by  the  State  banks  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished. 

The  removal  of  the  deposites  has  operated 
directly  on  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, at  a  moment  when  that  amount  couTd  not 
bear  any  considerable  reduction  suddenly  made, 
without  producing  sensible  effect.  It  has  di- 
minished prices,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has 
had  this  effect  to  a  very  material  degree.  It 
haii_ operated  on  the  internal  exchange,  and 
has  most  manifestly  been  attended  with  very 
serious  and  heavy  inconveniences  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  national  interest.  More 
than  all,  it  has  acted  on  opinion  ;  it  has  dis- 
turbed the  general  confidence,  it  has  weakened 
the  public  ^ith  in  the  soundness  of  the  curren 
cy,  and  it  has  alarmed  men  for  the  security  of 
property.  As  yet,  we  haitily  know  its  effects 
on  the  credit  of  the  country  in  Europe.  Per 
haps  it  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  those  effects 
but  if  causes  which  operate  here  should  be  found 
to  have  been  efficient  there  also,  a  still  greater 
degree  of  pressure  and  distress  than  has  yet 
been  felt  may  be  expected. 

The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  regard 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  on  the  whole,  as 
a  measure  highly  inexpedient,  and  altogether 
unjustifiable.  The  public  monies  were  safe  in 
the  bank.  This  is  admitted.  All  the  duties  of 
the  bank  connected  with  these  public  monies 
were  faithfully  discharged.  This,  too,  is  ad- 
mitted. The  subject  had  been  recently  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  house 
had  made  iti  opinion  against  the  removal 
known  by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another 
session  of  Congress  was  close  at  hand,  when 
the  whole  matter  would  come  again  before  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  make  the  rcmoj 
val,  with  the  certainty  of  creating  so  much 
alarm,  and  of  producing  so  much  positive  evil 
and  suffering,  such  derangement  of  the  curren 
cy,  such  pressure  and  distress  in  all  the  branch 
es  of  the  business  of  private  life,  is  an  act 
which  the  committee  think  the  Senate  is  called 
on  to  disapprove.  The  reasons  which  liave 
thus  been  stated  apply  to  the  whole  proceed 
ings  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the  public  de 
posites,  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  diflference  between  his 
power  over  monies  already  in  the  bank,  and  his 
power  to  suspend  future  deposites.  The  com- 
mittee forbear,  also,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of^  the  public  monies  since 
their  withdrawal  from  the  bank.  They  for- 
bear,  too,  from  entering  into  any  discussion,  at 
present,  of  the  course  of  legislation  proper  to 
be  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  existing 
state  of^  things.  In  this  report,  they  have  con- 
fined their  consideration  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  and  its 
immediate  consequences  ;  and  on  these  points 
they  have  formed  the  opinions  which  have  now 
been  expressed. 

They  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  which  has  been  referred  to 
them. 
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C^  Alio.  AXLES  furniihed  and  liued  lo  wheel*  conpleie 
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dry.  Pater*on,  N.J.  All  orders  addraaaed  to  tbs  aubacibers 
at  Piterson,  or60  Wall  sireet.New.York,  will  b«  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRIMOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  fc  GRGSVEIfOIl. 


STEPHENSONt 

Builder  pf  a  superior  stylt  of  PoMtenger  Cart  for  Railroadt 
No.  3<M  Elizabeth  street,  nearBleeckeratrcat, 

New-York. 
53"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  wall  to  azaaitn 
thece  Cars  ;  a  specimen  or  which  may  be  seen  on  thai  pan  o 
tlie  New- York  and  Harieem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

j.atf 


NOVEI<TT  ^¥ORK8, 

Near  Drr  Dock,  New-York, 
t:^ THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilera,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathea,  PraasM. 
an.l  other  .Mschinerv.  Also,  Dr.  Nolt's  Patent  Tubular  ■•U- 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  lor  safety  and  economy,  to  be  aupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  heretofore  usad.  The  fullaat 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wall,  and  oo  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patrooafe  is  respecifally 
solicited.  mis 


TO  STEAMBOAT  COMPANIES.    | 

![3>  PROFESSOR  RAFINEsqUE.  of  PbllaUelphia,  offer* 
his  services (0  render  eteamboatsincombuatibl%  and  not  liable 
to  alnR,  even  by  the  bursting  of  boilers,  or  atriking  agalnat 
snags,  sawyers  and  rocks.  This  will  save  many  boats,  much 
property,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  every  year.  Thoae  who 
neglect  (his  easy  improvemeni,  deserve  to  be  neglected  and  de- 
serted by  ilie  public  as  unmindful  of  aafeij.    Apply,  poM|wW. 

!!>1  R  J  M  M  k  F 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

C^  SI.MON  F AIRMAN,  ot  the  villase  ot  l^nsingbnrfh,  In 
the  ornniy  ol  Rensselaer,  and  atate  of  New-York,  lias  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
n.til*,  and  about  tony  lOd  nails  in  a  ojinuie,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  shine.  The  nail  ia 
binimeretl  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  beate4  to 
redness,  that  its  capaciiv  for  bein*  clenched  is  good  and  a«ra. 
One  horsn  power  Is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  mar 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation  Said  Fafrman  will  make,  vsnd  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  ihem  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  moei  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desire*  tu  sell  one  hairnf  hi*  patent  right  lor  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Suies.  Any  person  desiring 
further  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  lo  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
sinrhurfTh.— Aiif^ustlS.  1833.  ASBtf  RMkF 


RAIL'WAT  IRON. 

1      Flat  Ban  ia 

t7*  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  }  loch,  |  Icngtbsol  I4tol6 

300  d.o.      U  do.        I    do.    I  feet  counter  aunk 

40  dia.      l{  do.        I    do.    I  holes,  ends ew at 

900  do.      3    do.        i    do.    ;  an  angle  of  46  d»- 

800  do.      3^  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  apli* 

soon  expected.  I  cing platea,  naila 

J  to  suit. 

SSO  do.  of  Edee  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requiaiie 
chairs,  keys  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  Inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  3i,  2),  S),  3,  3j,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  R«U- 
wayCars  and  Locooiotlves  of  patent  iron . 

The  hbove  will  t>e  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  OoverBmeMa, 
and  Incorporated  Ooremmems,  and  the  Drawback  taken  ia 
part  payment.  A.  a  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  PhlladelpMa. 

Models  and  samples  of  allthe  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chalra, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  tn  ihte 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  lo 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JttrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARKIAGECOMPANY. 
OK  PHILAD£LPin.\,  rt-spectlully  inform  the  puMic,  and  «« 
pecially  Railroad  and  I'ransportation  Companies,  tliat  tiM-y 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  Utr 
coBstruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oilier  railway  car 
riai;«w,  at^urt-d  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Lonft,  of  the  United  Siaife 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  tlie  United  States,  and  that 
tbey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  constructioa  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenderi*,  h-r.  with  which  ihry  tuay  br 
favored,  and  pledge  tiientselves  to  a  ptinctual  compitaitct'  with 
any  engageinrnts  tht-y  may  make  in  rrferenre  to  ibis  line  «r 
businew. 

They  have  already  in  their  poescmion  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  ihr^e  clasMea  of  engines,  vi?..  en 
giiie«  wi-iphint!  lour,  five,  and  »ix  tuiw.. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warr.inted  to  travel  ai  ilie 
following  rates  of  sneed,  vjz.  a  six  ion  engine  at  a  spe<-d  of  I  j 
roiles  [ter  liour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IB  miles  \»i 
hour :  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  upeed  of  22  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perlhrnianrein  other  reiipectit  will  he  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  rnfrlliheiiginrii  of  the  same  class,  with  re*pe«i 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  ronveynnc*  of  biirtJtetis,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  liie  cheapnew  aiiid  fa<  iliiy  of  tbeir  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  in  ilie  u.e  of  anthracite  eoal, 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  bitheriu  used  in  loco«Miii«« 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quiie  as  favorable,  and  even  ntore  mode- 
rate, thau  thoae  on  which  engines  of  the  saiuc  riaae  tMi  t>« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  fur  engines,  kc.  and  wtlier  cnnimuaieaiious  in  re- 
ference tn  the  Auhjvt'i,  will  beaddrcsied  to  tlie  subscriber,  hi  the 
city  of  riiiladelplil-i,  and  shall  receive  (irompi  attention. 
By  Older  of  the  Conipanv. 

VVILLIAM  XORRIH,  Seerrtary. 

December  3d,  1W3. 

Fur    further  infhnnaiif«  on  rtiis  sub}erl  tee  No.  49,  mmi* 
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AMERICAN  ftAtLROAB  JOtRNAL. 


.^.-  i.- 


*,*  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year 
I  offered  to  send  the  American  tri-weekly  in- 
stead of  iemi-weekly,  together  with  two  of  my 
periodicals,  in  exchange  to  those  who  would 
publish  my  advertisements  of  the  different  pe- 
riodicals. In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the 
exchange  list  was  increased  to  165.  I  soou 
found  that  the  expeas<  would  be  greater  than  1 
had  anticipated,  yet  I  had  made  the  offer,  and 
would  of  course  continue  it  through  the  year — 
as  I  have  done.  I  however  find  it  too  expensive 
to  coutinue  to  send  as  heretofore.  The  circu- 
lation of  my  PERIODICALS,  (upon  which  the  ex- 
pense falls,)  will  not  warrant  it,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  material- 
ly reduce  their  exchange  list. 

The  seini-tceekly  American  will  hereafter  be 
sent  in  exchange  to  those  who  Avill  publish  the 
following  advertisements  a  few  weeks  for  the 
differc'ice  of  price.  A'ew-York,  January  W, 
1834 

VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENl'S  is  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  with 
16  pages  to  each  number,  at  $3  ;  or  in  gemi-monlhly  fomi, 
of  32  pa^eti,  utitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  l!!>4  per 
annnm,  in  advance.  Thejirs^  and  second  volumes  of  ill." 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parta  to  the  year,  either  8titch<-(I 
in  covers  or  bound  in  boards',  at  the  subscription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,  30  cents,  in  two  }»art8  #1  fier 
volume,  lliose  in  covers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  an  a  magazine.  Pnblisheii  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New- York,  by  D.  K.  Mi:«oR,  Editor  and 
ProprieU»r. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ia  now  just  commencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corres 
pondentj,  in  different  parta  of  the  country,  with  the  assiht- 
anee  of  whom,  and  those  who  may  hereafU-r  contribute  to 
ita  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Knight, 
formerly,  and  for  several  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  London'  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
aa  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  l^ral  support.  The  first  year, or  two  first  volumes,  having 
been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards^ither  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  $1  5(1 
par  vol.  in  numbers,  or  $1  73  in  boards,  or  1^3  per  an 
num.  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  PublLbhetl 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.S.S  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 
THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  cora- 
inooced  the  second  volume  uf  a  nete  series.  It  i.s  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  uf  32  poges  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  $3  {tei  annum  xn  advance.  The  Isst  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  Im' 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  $3  23 ;  in 
boards,  ^3  50.  Each  snbscribea  vho  pays  in  advance,  or 
frtvious  to  the  first  of  April,/re€  of  pastage  or  commission, 
uM  be  entitled  to  eight  addittunal  pages  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  to  the  volume.  Published  at  No 
35  Wall  street,  N .  Y.  D.  K.  MINOPt,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the 
■ame  uHice.  Each  quarterly  niiinber  will  contain  about 
300  large  octatH)  pages,  embracing  the  most  rAoM-e  articlen 
fiom  the  be«t  agricultural  and  mechanical  publication.« 
both  in  Amerioa  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  volumes  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pa^<>8  euch,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  pubhcations,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
Prion,  f5  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  mil  be  puUirhed. 

U.  K.  Minor  also  mibhbhes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, <2at/y,  tri-weekh„  and  semi-weMy. 

Ahm,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  clieap  agrictiltural  piibli- 
fAUitn,  of  eight  quarto  page*,  is  isnurd  oncp  a  week,  at 
9l  50  per  snnunt,  in  advance.  It  conLtins  much  inter- 
facing reading  upon  agriculture,  <&c. 

6^  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub- 
liooiiuiu,  may  be  addressed, /r«  oj'pofiage,  to 

D  K.  MINOR. 


*{^  A  scientific  person  versed  in  ilecbaiilcs,  Cheinistr}-  and 
Mineralofv,  of  several  years  practical  experience  in  ditfercni 
braacbei  of  Civil  Engiueering,  and  who  l»  also  a  good  draughts 
mail,  I*  tlMirous  of  obtaining  pmployment  either  as  an  iimirucior 
in  soote  public  lustiuiiiuii,  or  as  siii  rngiaeci'  upon  Fonie  privati 
or  DUblic  work. 

Ht  w«s  educated  at  one  of  the  first  scientific  instltutioim  in 
tteUnlted  States,  and  wac  for  sevvralycais  an  Instructor  Ih  the 
saM  taMthultoB. 

A  Hae  aMressed  to  B.  at  Railroad  Journal  Office,  No.  35  Wall 
•ueet,  will  meet  with  bnmedlaie  auentlon  J  r]3  tf 


yi:ED  6TOR*:  AND  IIOR'nCUL.Tl.'KAL  RE 
POSITOKV. 
The  subseriber  having  resinned  thechargeof  the 
ubove  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
'kreandothers  with  FRESH  fiAKDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  farnrnhle  ternirt,  and  of  the  growth  of 
lt*33,  irarran<c(< (if  the  best  quality. 
The  ereatifit  care  and  attention  has  hcfn  bestowed  upon  the 
growini;  and  saving  of  Sr>!d!<,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  cstab- 
lishiHfiit  excepting  t  hose  raised  expie£.«iy  for  it,  aud  by  experi- 
aacedseedsmwi;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed 111  perfection  in  ihi>'  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Euro|ie,  and  may  b«  relied  up<in  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requvsed  whenever  there  are  any  failures bere- 

:ifler.  ihey  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  It  is 

possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasotis  and  circumstances  but 

that  satisfaction  inav  be  rei^Kred  and  perftction  approximated. 

Also — Frencli  L.ucern,  While  Dutch  Cloyer,  White  Mult>erry 

8eed.  jtenuine  Mangel  Wutzel,  Vellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga.and 

Field  Tnmip  Seeds,  well  worth  Uie  attention  of  FaT-murM. 

W.  THORBURN. 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

^O"  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mall, 
will  bo  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
justice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  &Ir.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  publications, 
to  wit;— 

Nitw  York  Farmer  and  American  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

MtcuANics'MAOAztNK  and  Register  of  Inventions  Jt  Improve- 
ineiils. 

American  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Ira- 
pnivcments;  and  the 

New- VoRK  American,  Daily,  TW-  Weeklt/,  and  Sewi-  Wtekly; 
riiker  or  all  of  whieh  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wiio 
wish  them,  by  calling  at  347  AbrtA  Market  street,  Jilbany. 


G.  LANSING,  Engraver  on  Wood, 

35  WALL  STREET. 

0^  All  kinds  of  Machinery  correctly  drawn,  and  neat 
engraved.  m4 


0~  TOWMSKKD  A,  DVRFEEfor  Talniyra.  filai.v 
farturr.rt  of  Railroad  Rape,  having  removed  their  eKtat'lish. 
iieut  to  Hudson,  under  the  panie  ul  Durfee,  Uuy  &.  Co.  ofTer  k 
upply  Koi>eor  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
:lino>l  pl.ines  of  Railroacs  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  delivei 
heininaiiy  of  the  frincipal  cities  in  the  United  Slates.  As  tc 
heqnalliy  ol  Hope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J  B.  Jcrvis.Eng. 
M.  ii.  H.  R..  R.  Co  ,  Albiiny  :  or  J^mes  Archibald,  t:npineej 
riulaon  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Cat'uon- 
lale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Cttluiiiliia county,  New-York,  ) 
JMiuary  39,  1883.  \ 


SVRVBYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

It^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nilying  powers  withiilassea  made  by  Troughton,  together  will 
1  large  sssorimcni  ot  Engineerini:  Instruments,  manufacture! 
ml  sold  l.y  E.  Sc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corser  ofMaidenlace. 


bngineeri:kg  akd  surveyi^o 

INSTRUSIEBiTS. 

S3'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  orinstruments  in 
liir  pruleasion,  warranted  eoual.  If  not  rupeiioi,  in  principles  oi 
oonsiruction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  mar.ufac 
iired  in  the  United  Slates  ;  several  n|  which  are  entirely  nev. 
iinoii^  which  are  an  linpioved  Compass,  with  aieiescope  at 
.Hctivri,  liv  wliicli  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us- 
nfthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ooniom 
ei.r,  Mitb  two  Telescopes — anil  a  Levelling  liisiruiiieiu,  with  i- 
Qoniometer  aitaclied,  particulariT  n.liipted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  yoUNO, 

Maiheiuatical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  ti  Duck  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respeciiully  submitted 
.0  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18S9. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu 
factured  bv  thee,  now  In  use  on  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio  Rail 
mad.  I  rhcerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  lollowing  inlormation 
t'he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  p<>8session  of  the  depart 
ineniot  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nua' 
•wrofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  elcht.  These  are  all  ex- 
:hrive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the  Engineet  and  Gra- 
lualioii  Drpatttnent. 

B(«ih  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  Ther  havi 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  ace  donts  to  whici 
all  inaitrumentsot'the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  t'ouad  thai  thy  pattrrns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  prelerrrd  by  my  assistants  (.'eaerally,  to  any  other- 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de 
cription  oi  ttoniometerihat  we  have  y«i  tried  it,  laying  the  raih 
on  thii  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improvsd  with  a  rerersinf 
telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vans  sii(lits,  leaves  the  engineer 
'carrely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  oi 
the  Ccim|>ass.  Itis  indeed  tlie  mo>icninpleielv  ailained  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^i  Instiuniant  ihat  1  have  yei 

j.'frp,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  It  will    be  prelerr.>d  to  all  oth^r- 
now  in  u?e  for  laying  o(  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Rffprctlully  thv  Iricndr^ 

JAMES  P.  tfTABLEll,  Superiniendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 

Ifiiving  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ot  Mr 
Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  sa^ly  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  buperior  toany  oihei  instrument  of  the  kind 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  f  heerlully  recommend  ii  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  <3ILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  psn  I  have  Ufed  instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J 
Young, of  I'hiladelphia,  In  which  he  has  comoined  the  proper, 
tiesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InstrumenU  admirably  calculated  for  jayin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  thsni  to  the  notice  ul  Engl 
ncsrs  as  preferable  to  any  others  )nr  thet  purpose. 
I  HENRY  R. CAMPBELL,  Eng.Pbllad, 

'    ml  \J  Oermant.  and  Norrist.  Ratlroad 


AN  INTERESTING  AMD  USEFCIj  MAP* 

A  friend  of  ours  has  now  in  a  stale  of  forwardness,  a 
Map  upon  which  will  be  dehneated  nearly  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  chartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  designed  to  khow 
the  present  contemplated  connexion  of  the  different  lines, 
as  well  as  where  others  may  hereafter  be  constructed  t* 
cormect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
oocket  maps,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the  subscri- 
bw.  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  street. 

New- York,  August  14,  1833. 


IXCOMBUST1BL.E  ARCHITECTURE. 

ir3=  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwellingliouses  and  buildings  ol 
'ill  kinds  ilc\iticd  or  built    in  New. York,  or    any  {ittrt  of  ihe 

United  States,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combustihie  buildings. 

Actual  buildings  and  houvea  rendered  inconibuslibls  al  a  small 

additional  expense. 

8H1P8  ol  all  sorts,  and  Stesnihoata,  rendered  Incombustible, 
and  notliable  to  sink,  at  a  small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIGNIS.  or  Incombustible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  RaFINESQIJE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat. 
Sciences,  Chemist,  Architect,  lie.  in  Philadelphia,  No. 5»  Norilt 
8th  f  ircet.    A  pamphltt  given  gratis. 

Rflerencee  In  Ncw-Yoik. — .Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics'Magazine  ;    Messrs.  Rushton  tiAspjnivall,  Diuggiits 

Editor;  in  the  city  or  country,  copying  thia  advertisement, 
will  roceive  a  coinmiasiun  on  any  coHtract  procured  by  their 
■sans.  81  R  J*MM  fcF 


INSTRUMENTS 

SURVEYING  AKD  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

t3r  EWIN  li  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  63  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, bee  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Eng^neeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
nranches,  which  thry  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairirrnis.    loKirunients  repaired  twith  care  and  promptitude. 

Kor  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  tulluwing  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  aitainraents. 

To  Ewin  li  Heaitte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  mads  some 
months  since,  t  now  offer  you  my  opinion  ot  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establiatiment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  peiiou,  but  wa^  Intentional^  Jelayee,  In  order  to  afford 
d  lunger  lime  for  the  trial  of  the  l.^truments,  so  that  1  could 
ipeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  the) 
siiuuld  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  InstrumenU  in  the  service  procured  Irom  our  northern  d- 
.i«s  are  consiiiered  good,  1  have  a  decided  pielerence  for  those 
inunuluciured  by  you.  Of  the  nhole  number  iriunulacturcd  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
>if  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  renuired  any  reriairs  within  th« 
last  twelve  months,  except  fiom  the  occasional  iuipertection  o( 
a.  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confideijco  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Iraprovemsnts,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ot  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MEti  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  snd  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Instruioenia 
ol  your  Manwfacturf,  PuitiGiiltriy  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  takr  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
III  the  excellence  ufthe  workmanship.  The  parts  oftlie  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

These  Instruments  seemed  lo  uie  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  cnstructlon,  of  which  so  many  have  bein 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satisiaction  whrn  used  In  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  Ist,  18S3. 

To  Messrs  Ewln'and  Heartte—  Asyou  have  asked  me  to  give 
my  oDlniun  ol  the  meriis  ol  those  instruments  of  your  manu. 
tiicture  which  I  have  cither  used  or  exaniined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aqualnted  whh 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  1  have  great  reason  to  think  wall  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  constructicn.  The  neatness  oftbsir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ot  frequent  remark  by  my 
self  and  of  the  accuracy  ul  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  from  others,  wlio-'e  opinion  I  respect, 
snd  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considLi  able  time  In  use.  Tke 
efforts  you  have  made,  since  your  etiahlishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  ihe  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  dei^erve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
rourenierprite  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  kc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  EngineeriB  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail] 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  iHher  letters  are  in  ourpossession  and  mifbtba 
Introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  W«  should  t>s  hafpy  la 
subrotithera  uponapplh:atlan,ioany  psrsons desirous  eipotia- 
Ing  the  same. 
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Railroads  in  Alabama. — We  arc  highly 
gratified  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the  following' 
extracts,  that  the  inhabitants  of  .Alabama  are! 
pushing  forward  their  works  of  internal  im-j 
provement  with  a  spirit,  which,  if  it  does  notj 
stimulate  those  of  older  states  to  action,  will  at! 
least,  we  hope,  richly  reward  those  who  have! 
invested  their  funds  in  an  enterprise  so  credita-l 
ble  and  so  useful.  | 

Railroad. — We  regret  to  state  ti.at  the  fir^t 
contract,  from  this  place  to  Courtiaud,  is  not' 
yet  completed.  It  is,  however,  far  advanced,! 
and  steadily  progressing.  We  understand  that; 
the  cars  now  run  within  seven  or  eight  milesi 
ofCourtland,  and  that  not  more  than  about; 
one-fourth  of  the  work,  on  this  remnant  of  thei 
contract,  remains  unfinished-.  j 

We  have  the  best  assurance  that  the  work' 
will  all  be  completed,  by  or  near  the  first  of 
October  next,  the  time  sp'e'cified  in  the  contracts. 

Operations  have  already  commenced  under 
the  new  contracts,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
hands  are  now  at  work. — [North  Alabamian.] 

T  Theuicuinbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road.— We  are  gratified  to  learn,  by  means  of  a 
letter  received  rrom  David  Hubbard,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary of  the  Tusiumbia,  Courtlind,  and  De- 
catur Railroad  Company,  the  following  facts 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise. "On  yesterJay  (16th  inst.)  the  Tus- 
cumbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad  Com- 
pany let  to  contra  ;t  the  whole  lin?  of  the  road 
to  De:atur,  to  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of 
October  neit,  (1 334.)  From  the  anxiety  man  - 
fested  to  eet  contracts,  by  able  aad  responsible 
bidders,  the  company  had  no  difficulty  in  le- 
ting  out  to  the  best  des3ription  of  men,  and  o', 
good  terrnv  No  doibt  is  entertained  but  tha 
the  road  will  be  completed  in  time  for  planters 


above  the  shoals  to  get  their  next  crops  to! 
market  as  soon  as  it  ran  be  gathered,  without 
Nvaiting  for  a  tide.  But  what  is  of  equal  iiu- 
portaoce  to  the  people  of  Huutsvilleand  Madi- 
son county  generally,  the  board  of  directors, 
also  on  yesterday,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

'  Resolved,  That  if  the  right  of  way  can  be 
had,  from  planters  along  the  line,  the  Tuscum- 
bia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  extend  their  road  to  Huntsville  and 
have  it  coini)leted  during  the  next  year." — 
[Huntsville  (Ala.)  Mercury.] 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  we  should  think, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  line  will  not 
only  assent,  but  also,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Huntsville,  give  their  hearty  support  to  a  mea- 
sure which  will  so  largely  contribute  to  their 
immediate  prosperity. 

The  Tuscurabia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur 
Railroad  is  certainly  a  measure  creditable  to 
those  who  projected  and  have  thus  far  prose 
cuted  the  work ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
road  between  the  two  extremes  is  a  tmall  pan 
only  of  the  line  of  railroad  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  connected  with  it.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, by  a  reference  to  the  map,  that  it  is  in 
the  direct  course  of  a  continuance  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  to  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  or  some  other  suitable  point — per- 
haps A'atchez  ;  and  who  that  has  observed  the 
progress  of  improvements  within  the  last  few 
years,  can  doubt  the  ultimate  accomplishment 
of  a  work  so  desirable.'  It  will  also  be  inter- 
sected by  branches  from  Tennessee,  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  interior  of  Alabama  on  the 
south.  One  has  already  been  chartered  from 
Moulton,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  county, 
to  connect  at  some  suitable  point,  probably  a> 
Courtland.  In  short,  the  Tuscumbia,  Court- 
land,  and  Decatur  Railroad  is  a  germ  from 
which  many  others  will  spring  :  a  work,  there- 
fore, which  will  do  great  and  lasting  credit  tt 
those  who  projected  and  have  thus  far  prose 
mted  its  accompl  shment. 

Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad. — W'e  lean 
by  a  letter  received  in  this  city,  from  John  Ran 
lei.  Jr.  Esq.  the  engmeer  of  this  road,  that  o: 
•he  13th  of  the  present  month,  13  miles  of  th  f 
road  were  opened  for  transportation  and  travel 
The  inclined  plane  at  Ithaca  was  for  the  firs' 
iiiTie  used,  and  successfully.  A  car  loaded 
with  two  tofis  of  JroD  aad  thirty  passengers, 


ipassed  up  tiic  great  plane,  an  ck'vaiion  o!     . 

jieet,  in  tight  minutes.      On  the  13th,  the  roan 

was  to  have  been  siiU  further  opeuea  lo  u  piacc 

beyond  >mith  s    tavern,    wfticti    is  more  laau 

naif   the  wiiole   distance  to  Uwego.      iiy  the 

middle  of  Aj)ril,  if  no  uncommon  event  should 

iiuerlere,  the    whole  line  will    be  tini^hed    to 

I  that  place.      All  the  stone  work,  bridges,  via- 

iducts,  and  heavy  jobs  being  hnished,  nothing 

■of  consequence  remains  but  to  lay  the  rtmam- 

|ing  rails.     All  the  materials  are  on  tne  ground, 

jand  the  force  on  the  road  is  at  present  about 

7oO  men. 

\>  e  congratulate  those  gentlemen  in  New- 
iork  and  elsewhere,  whose ^  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  work  has  enabled  it  to  proceed. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  a^ain  to 
occupy  a  most  important  avenue  to  traue,  aiid 
if  It  only  secure  lue  iransporiaiion  and  travel 
now  existing,  it  will  divide  an  annual  interest 
of  from  14  lo  :21  per  cent.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  this.  I'he  village  of  Ithaca  and 
Us  vicinity  already  pays  annually  j>150,000  loll 
at  Montezuma  on  merchandize  and  produce 
carried  upon  the  canal. 

TJie  trade  of  that  region  is  immense;  140 
mills  cluster  within  twelve  miles  of  the  village, 
ithaca  in  fact  is  the  key  to  the  trauo  of  the 
upper  counties  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  dis- 
rriOutes  salt,  plaster,  castings,  and  merchan- 
dize, to  a  great  section  of  country  in  hennsyl- 
vaaia.  h  receives  lumber,  (the  finest  mat 
comes  to  this  market,) pi oduce  and  coal  in  large 
quantities,  and  will  lurnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  furnaces  and  salt  works 
ot  our  state.  It  commands  the  Baltimore,  the 
t'hiladelphia,  and  New- York  markets,  and  has 
an  equal  chance  with  the  west  for  those  of 
Oanada.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  this 
portion  of  the  state  has  arrived  at  its  present 
prosperity  iritliout  the  fosteringcare  of  the  legis- 
lature. While  all  other  sections  have  Irom 
time  to  time,  by  expenditures  in  public  works, 
oy  liberal  endowments  to  public  institutions, 
and  multiplied  acts  of  incorporation,  been  aidtd 
in  the.r  upward  course,  some  laial.ty  appears 
iO  have  attended'  the  applications  liom  this 
quarter.  They  have  been  prejudged,  cr  de- 
:ided  upon  without  a  hearing,  or  have  bicn 
jverthrown  by  pitiful  intrigues  and  jealcus  es 
jnwcrthy  cf  high  (ninded  leg  slaf;on.  The 
railroad  has  been  made  by  the  tnterpr  se,  al- 
nost  termed  folly,  of  a  few  indivicuais,  n  <'e- 
iance  of  the  sneers,  if  not  the  oppisit  on,  of 
hose  sagac  ous  characters  who  always  pn  d  ct 
he  ruin  and  downfall  of  every  project  i  c:  rf 
heir  own  creat  on.  The  tells  wh  (h  w  II  Ic 
received  on  these  13  mi'es  of  the  roar*,  even 
•ow,  will  at  once  be  pqual  r-  amcu  »  tc  t'  r  se 
cceived  on  any  road  of  a  sim  larex'ent  in  the 
United  States— [Albany  Daily  Advertiser.] 
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Report  of  the   Engineer  on   the  Surpeu  for  «| 
Railroad    betvoeen   Riclunond    and    Potomac 
Creek. 


CHU  probably  be  avoided  on  a  dclinitivo  adjusi- 
nieiii  oi  the  line.  Tltt>  line  tirst  traced  has  the 
reoorniueudatiuu   of  pointing  directly   to   the 


To  Messrs.  Lancaster,  Denby  &  Co.,  F.  &,  J. 
S.  James,  John  H.  Eustace,  Edwin  Forier, 
James  Bosher,  Merrit  M.  Robinson  and  oth- 
ers, subscribers  to  the  Survey  between  Rich- 
mond and  Potomac  Creek  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present 
you  the  following  report  on  the  surveys  uiaJe 
under  my  direction,  with  a  view  to  a  railroad 
between  the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  Poto- 
mac. I 
The  line  traced  commences  on  Richmond 
Hill,  near  the  Old  Church.  After  p;issin<T 
around  some  ravines  emptying  into  Shockoe 
creek,  and  near  the  Fairheld  race  course,  it 
crosses,  at  station  70,  the  IVEechanicsville  turn- 
pike ;  soon  after  which  it  descends  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Chickahominy,  Avhich  it  crosses  a 
short  distance  above  the  junction  of  that  stream 
and  the  Brooke.  After  crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy, it  passes  around  the  head  waters  ol 
the  Totapotamoy,  to  station  247,  at  which 
point  it  crosses  the  stage  road  leading  from 
Richmond  to  the  Oaks.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  it  passes  the  Oaks,  and  is  afterwards 
traced  across  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Ma- 
chumps  creek,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Oaks  to  the  South  An- 
na bridge.  At  station  3-21  it  commences  de- 
scending to  the  valley  of  the  Pamunkey,  which 
is  passed  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Pamunkey,  the  line 
ascends  at  a  graduation  of  thirty-three  feet 
per  mile,  through  the  lands  of  Williams  Carter 
and  Doctor  Morris,  to  the  summit  between  the 
North  Anna  and  Reedy  Swamp,  It  is  thence 
traced  across  several  branches  of  Reedy  Swamp 
through  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Guy,  Young,  and 
Duling,  to  station  539,  at  which  point  it  com- 
mences descending,  on  an  uniform^raduatiou 
of  thirty-five  feet  per  mile,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Polecat  river. 

The  summit  between  the  Polecat  and  the 
Mattapony  is  passed  with  but  little  difficulty, 
the  excavations  and  fillings  in  this  distance 
being  very  moderate,  and  the  grades,  both  as- 
cending and  descendmg,  not  exceeding  thirty 
feet  per  mile. 

From  station  626,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mat- 
tapony, examinations  have  been  made  on  two 
routes.     The  first  line  tra:ed  crosses  the  Mat- 
tapony a  short  distance  beyond  this  point,  and 
after  passing  on  table  laud  to  the  right  of  this 
stream,  for  about  two  miles,  ascends  on  a  gra 
duation  of  thirty-otoe  feet  per  mile,  to  the  di- 
viding ground    between   the  Mattapony  and 
Morocosac.     Soon  after  attaining  this  level,  it 
crosses  the  stage   road    between  the  Bowlincr 
Green  and  Fredericksburg,  and  is  afterwards! 
traced  to  the  right  of  this,  and  in  the  neigh-j 
borhood  of  the  old  court-house  road,  as  far  as 
Quisenbury's,  which  it   nasses  about    three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  thelelt.     From  Qui  sen- 
bury's  it  descends  along  the   Ware  creek   to 
the   Rappahannock  flats,  which   are  reached 
on  the  lands  of  Mr.  William  Taylor       From 
William  Taylor's  the  line  is  taken  alon»  the 
flats,  on  ground  generally  favorable,  to  F  rede- 
rick  sburg. 

The  second  line  passes  along  the  Mattapony 
Flats,  on  a  nearly  level  graduation 
554,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  Downer's! 
Bridge;  after  which  it  ascends,  uii  a  gradua-j 
tion  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distaucc  of 
thirty-two  feet  per  mile,  to  the  dividing  ground 
between  the  Mattapony  and  Long  Branch. 
From  the  summit,  at  station  174,  near  the 
head  of  Long  Branch,  it  passes  down  the    val- 


Putomac ;  but  its  advantages  in  this  respect 
would  probably  be  deemed  by  a  company  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  consideration  of 


making  Fredericksburg  a  point  in  the  main 
line  of  improvement,  and  the  importance  ofi 
avoiding  a  draw  bridge  at  the  Rappahannock. 
The  esiimate  has  therefore  been  made  on  the 
line  last  traced,  by  which  the  whole  distance 
beiweeii  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  would 
be  sixty  and  a  half  miles. 

Between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac, 
no  examinations  have  been  made  with  instru- 
ments, but  a  reconnoissauce  of  the  country 
shows  two  passes  at  which  the  dividing  grnund 
between  these  streams  may  be  passed  without 
material  diflictilty.  The  first  of  these  is  on 
the  laud  of  Mr.  Pratt,  near  the  head  of  Muddy 
creek,  where  a  cut  of  moderate  depth  would 
admit  of  a  line  being  afterwards  taken,  along 
one  of  the  ravines  of  the  Potomac  creek,  to  the 
present  steatnboat  landing.  The  second  near 
the  head  of  Lamb's  creek  would  only  be  availa- 
ble for  a  line  which  should  terminate  on  the 
Potomac,  below  the  mouth  of  Potomac  creek. 
Such  a  line  would  have  the  advuitage  of  end- 
ing at  a  point  which  would  aflurd  much  better 
water  than  can  be  had  on  the  creek,  and  of 
course  would  admit  of  the  use  of  a  much  larger 
class  of  steamboats  and  vessels  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  connection  wiiii  the  railroad. 

Plan  of  Cokstrt  tiok  and  Estimate  — The 
principal  difiictiltics  on  the  line  would  consist 
of  heavy  cuts  nud  fillings,  and  occasionally 
expensive  constructions  of  masonry,  or  brick 
work,  in  situations  where  stone  cannot  be  pro- 
cured.  It  v/ill  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
adopt  this  substitute  the  whole  distance  be 
tween  the  Reedy  Swamp  and  the  head  of  Long 
Branch. 

Tho  superstructure  of  the  railroad  would  be 
similar  to  that  adopted  on  the  railroad  lately 
constructed  between  Petersburgh  and  the  Roan- 
oke, except  that  white  oak  rails,  plated  with 
iron,  are  proposed,  instead  of  yellow  pine. 
This  last  material  has  been  generally  made 
use  of  -on  the  railroads  hitherto  constructed  in 
our  country ;  but  it  has  been  found  too  soft  and 
yielding  to  admit  of  the  use  of  as  heavy  en- 
nrines  as  it  would  be  advantageous  to  employ. 
ft  is  understood  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
white  oak  timber  may  be  obtained,  on  the  line 
of  the  improvement,  to  admit  of  the  sunerstruc 
ture  in  contemplation  being  executed  within 
the  terms  of  the  estimates. 

F'or  more  convenient  consideration  the  cost 
of  the  work  between  Richmond  and  Frede- 
ricksburg is  presented  in  four  divisions,  into 
which  the  line  naturally  divides  itself. 

->  DIVISION    I.  yj' 

Between  the  point  of  commencement  and  tta. 
tion  139,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  crost' 
ingofthe  Chickahominy,!  miles. 

ITEMS. 

Clearing  -         -         -        -         -  $      100  00 

Excavation,   119,335  cubic  yards,  j 

averaged  at  10  cents  per  yard  11,933  50 
Euitmnkment,  172,451  cubic  yards, 

at  1-2  cents  ....  20,694  12 
Embankment,  42,266  cubic  yards, 

at  15  cents  ...  -  6,339  90 
to   station!  Masonry,   of  bridges  and   drains, 

1763  perches,  at  85  per  p»  irh  -  8,815  00 

Superstructure  of  bridgcb  -  -  2,800  00 
Railroad  superstructure,  7  miles, 

ui  $3000  per  mile  -        -        -  21,000  00 


![ Embankment,  251,364  cubic  yards, 

11     at  12  cents      -        -         -         -  30,163  6H 

!|Do.  218,306  cubic  yards,  at  14  cts.  30,562  84 

Masonry,  2769  perches,  at  $5  50  15,229  W 

Railroad  superstructure,  14  miles 

and  78  feet,  at  $3000  per  mile  42,044  Si 


9169,971  47 

DIVISION    III. 

Between  station  388  and  station  626,  near  the 
jMattapony  river,  lii^  miles.       ,      .^ 

ITEMS. 

Clearing  -        -        -        -        - 
Excavation,  500,426  cubic  yards, 

averaged  at  11  cents 
Embankment,  S,S6,474  cubic  yards, 

averaged  at  12  cents 
Do.  68,504  cubic  yards,  averaged 

at  15  cents      -         -        -        - 

Brick  work  of  Bridges  and  Culverts. 
807,000  bricks,  laid  in  lime  mortar, 

atiO 

Masonry,  2660  ))erches,  at  $4  50 
Superstructure  of  bridges  - 
Railroad  superstructure,  13^  miles, 

at  ^iOOO  per  mile  - 


$  350  00 
55,046  86 
40,376  88 
10,375  60 


7,263  00   - 
11,970  00 
4,800  00 

40,500  00 


#170,582  34 

DIVISION    IV. 

Betwetn  station  626   and  Fredericksburg,  26 
miles  and  62  feet. 

ITEMS. 

Clearing  -         -         -         -         -     J>        450  00 

Graduation,  including  drains,  11| 
miles  of  railroad,  along  the  Mat- 
tapony flats,  averaged  at  $2400 
per  mile  -        .        .        .        28,000  00 

Bridges    across  South    river    and 

Mattapony     -        -        -        -  6,000  00 

Excavation,  242,885  cubic  yards, 

averaged  at  10  cents       -        -        24,988  50 

Embankment,  1 19,917  cubic  yards, 

averaged  at  11  cents        -         -         13,190  87 

Do.  65,112  cubic  yards,  averaged 

at  15  ceuts      -        -        -         -  9,766  80 

Brick  work  in  Culverts  and  Drains. 

S8B,000  bricks,  laid  in  lime  mor- 
tar, at  $9       -        -        -        -  3,492  00 

Masonry,  1910  perches,  at  $4    -  7,640  00 

Superstructure  of  bridge  at  Massa- 
ponax 


Railroad  superstructure,  26  miles 
and  82  feet,  at  $3000  per  mile 


SUMMARY. 


Division 


I. 
n. 

IIL 
IV. 


1,600  00 

78,046  60 

$172,474  77 

$  71,682  52 
169,971  47 
170,582  34 
172,474  77 


$584,711   10 
58,471   II 


$71,682  52 


DIVISION    If. 


lev  of  Lone  Branch  to  the  Massaponax,  which  \Betwe.en  stations   139  and  388,  near  the  south 
is  crossed  'about  two  hundred  and  fifty   yards!      '•— ''  -''""  "— -»—  ^*  "••'-•  —''  '^'^  f'-» 
below  the  mouth  of  Furnace  Run.     About  one' 


and  a  half  miles  beyond  this  stream,  it  connects 
with  the  line  above  described. 

To  both  of  these  lines  objections  may  per- 
haps b«  made  on    local  considerations,  which 


bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  14  mile»  and  ISfeet 

ITEMS. 

Clearing $     580  00 

Excavation,  227,156  cubic  yards, 

at  10  cents     -        -         -         -         92,715  60 
Do.  220,581  cubic  yards,  at  IS  cts.      98,675  »S 


Add  for  superintendance  and 
contingencies  ten  per  cent. 

Probable  expenditure  for  depots, 
warehouses  and  water  stations, 
and  for  locomotive  engines,  cars 
and  carriages,  -        -        -        -      120,000  00 

Capital  stock  required  for  the 
railroad  to  Fredericksburg         -    $763,182  21 

As  before  observed,  no  survey  has  been  made 
between  Fredericksburg  and  tne  Potomac,  and 
an  accurate  estimate  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
sented for  this  portion  of  the  route,  a  budge 
across  the  Rappahannock  would  probably  cost 
$20,000  ;  and  the  distance  by  the  way  of  Mud- 
dy creek,  the  nearest  of  the  two  routes,  to  the 
steamboat  landing,  may  be  computed  at  thir- 
teen miles.  Supposing  the  cost  of  this  portion 
of  the  line  to  exceed,  somewhat,  the  iTerage 
expense  of  the  railroad  between  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg,  and  a  similar  proportion- 
al expenditure  to  be  necessary  for  locomotives, 
cars,  &rC.  an  increase  of  capital  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railroad  to  the  Potomac. 

The  above  aggregates  will  prob«bly  exceed 
ithe  expectations  which  have  oecn  formed  a» 
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t»  the  cost  of  the  work,  but  objects  propor- 
tionably  large  would  seem  to  justify  its  accom- 
plishmeat.  To  the  iuhabitants  of  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg,  it  will  aftord  a  means  of 
speedy  intercommunication,  by  bringmg  them 
within  a  few  hours  transit  of  each  other  :  to 
the  interveuing  country  a  cheap  and  speedy 
transportation  of  its  products,  and  to  the  por- 
tions of  th«  state  trading  with  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg,  the  benefit  of  improved  mark- 
ets. The  execution  of  tlie  work  in  question 
may  also  be  expected  in  a  few  years  to  lead  to 
that  of  lateral  railroads  aloaj  both  branches  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  in  tliis  aspect  not  only 
the  rich  counties  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  the  Valley  counties  of  I  he  Shenandoah, 
Frederick,  and  Jefferson,  seem  to  lie  particu- 
larly interested  in  its  accomplishment. 

But  these  results,  important  as  they  are, 
appear  trivial  compared  with  those  which  may 
be  expected  to  ensue  from  the  execution  of  the 
proposed  work,  if  it  should  become  the  line  of 
northern  and  southern  travel.  So  far,  this  has 
been  taken  principally  by  packets  plying  be- 
tween New-Vork  and  the  southern  ports.  But 
the  lines  of  railroads  now  progressing  or  exe- 
cuted in  the  northern  states  will  have  afforded, 
within  two*years  from  the  present  time,  a 
steamboat  and  railroad  communication  be- 
tween Boston  and  the  Potomac,  and  the  im- 
prorements  projected  in  the  south  will  have 
equally  the  effectof  accumulating, on  our  south- 
ern border,  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  tra- 
vel. It  can  scarcely  be  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lature to  direct  this  travel  from  the  limits  of 
the  state,  to  place  it  on  the  bay.  Unless  this 
should  be  done,  the  proposed  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Petersburg  railroad,  will  have 
the  effect  of  conducting  it  through  the  interior 
of  the  state,  and  of  affording  to  the  districts  of 
the  commonwealth,  thr«ugh  Avhich  it  will  pass, 
as  well  as  to  the  towns  of  Riehmond,  Frede- 
ricksburg and  Petersburg,  all  the  benefit  which 
must  necessarily  result  from  positions  on  the 
great  line  of  national  thoroughfare. 

That  the  work,  under  these  circumstances, 
must  be  productive,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
would  seem,  if  the  above  views  be  correct,  to 
be  equally  clear,  that  no  work  which  has  been 
projected  in  Virginia  can  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  expenditure  which  will  be  required  for  its 
completion,  of  more  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  have  higher  claims  on  its  considera- 
tion and  patronage.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.  Moncure  Robinj^on,  C.  E. 

*     Richmond,  January  4th,  1834. 

[From  the  London  Courier,  lAth  Nov.] 
It  may  be  said  of  railroad  projectH,  nH  it  is 
•oaietimes  snid  of  other  things,  that  "  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours."  No  matter  how  far  apart 
any  two  places  may  be,  or  whether  the  traffic 
between  them  be  great  or  small,  we  are  as. 
sured  that  to  unite  iheni  by  a  railroad  will  be  a 
hig^hly  profitable  concern.  Ws  are  further  as- 
sured, that  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  the 
line  between  them  be  level  or  not,  seeing  it  has 
b*en  opportunely  discovered  that  an  undulating 
line  is  prtiferable  to  one  that  is  level.  The  sue- 
eess  of  Burns  turned  the  heads  of  thousanils  of 
his  countrymen,  who  fancied  that  because  they 
could  string  together  a  few  doggrel  verses,  they 
were  rivHlling  the  wit,  and  simplicity,  and 
pathos,  of  the  Ayrshire  bard.  The  success  of 
th«  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railroad  Com 
pany  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  influence 
over  the  prnprietor^i  and  speculators  of  this  end 
of  the  island.  But  we  are  afraid  there  are  not 
nwny  of  the  newly.ftedged  schemes  destined  to 
make  a  nearer  approaeVi,  in  point  of  productive, 
aess,  to  that  prosperous  concern,  than  the  mass 
of  his  competitors  did  to  Bums.  Those  to 
whom  the  interest  of  their  capital  is  any  object 
would  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect  seriously 
what  they  are  about  before  embarking  in  any 
one  of  thess  schemes.  Those  who  can  afford 
to  promote  a  public  object,  at  the  expense  of 
thsir  subaerlpUons,  or  who  expect  to  gain  more 
inJtreoUy  by^t^  oonaCruction  of  the  railroeds 


than  the  amount  of  tlicir  shares,  are  persons 
who  may  safely  engage  in  such  projeclt*. 
Other  parties  will  best  consult  their  interests 
by  confining  their  patronage  to  the  risking  of 
their  bodies  in  the  "  f:ist  couches,"  when  once 
they  are  set  in  motion. 

It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  infer  that 
because  a  £'i(i  share  in  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  is  worth  £ii.'iO,  a  share  in  the  Croydon 
Canal  should  fetch  a  corresponding  price,  as  it 
is  to  infer,  from  the  success  of  the  iVIanche.st«T 
and  Liverpool  railroad,  the  niuccess  of  the  num- 
berless schemes.of  the  sort  now  before  the  public . 
We  affirm,  without  tfo'ar  of  contradiction,  that 
there  are  not  within  the  British  Empire  any  two 
places,  30  miles  distant,  between  which  a  rail 
road  can  be  made  with  half  the  chances  of  sue 
ce»8  as  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
The  latter  Ih,  in  tact,  the  port  of  Manchester; 
and  while  the  latter  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  district,  there  ix,  within  tlie 
Mingle  hundred  in  which  it  Ih  situated,  a  popu- 
lation of  t>50.000  ]  The  intercourse  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  before  the  railroad 
was  so  much  as  thought  of,  was  vastly  greater 
than  that  between  any  other  two  places  in  the 
Kingtluiu  ;  and  it  must  necessarily  continue  to 
increase,  not  only  with  the  increased  facilities  of 
communication,  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad  in  an  eco- 
nomical point^of  view,  its  moderate  success  is 
the  only  very  striking  feature  about  it.  On  the 
2M  of  January  last,  the  directors  declared  a 
half-yearly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £4  48.  per 
cent.  This  amounted  to  £33,468  15s.,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  only  X'G93 !  In  most  concerns 
with  which  we  are  acquAiuted,  this  would 
be  considered  very  improvident  management. 
The  railroad  carriages,  ice,  have  cost  little  less 
than  a  million  ;  and  they  are  very  fiir  certainly 
from  being  particularly  durable.  'It  is  affirmed, 
no  doubt,  that  the  repairs  which  are  constantly 
being  made  on  the  road  and  carriages,  keep 
them  uniformly  up  to  the  desired  degree  of 
goodiiesx  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  accumulate  a  sinking  fund.  But  it  is  alleged 
by  others  that  this  not  really  the  case,  and  that 
at  no  very  remote  period  a  very  large  additional 
outlay  will  be  required.  Whether  this  be  so 
we  cannot  pretend  to  affirm.  But,  taking  the 
facts  as  they  stand,  and  setting  them  in  the 
most  favorable  point  of  view,  they  give  slender 
encouragement  to  the  projects  now  on  foot. 
Here  we  have  a  railroad  30  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween two  places  liaving  the  greatest  inter- 
course by  far  of  any  two  in  the  empire,  and 
becjiuse  it  pays  eight  per  cent,  we  are  told  that 
we  may  all  become  as  rich  as'Croesus  by  sub. 
scribing  to  railroads  three,  four,  and  five  times 
the  length,  between  places  that  have  not  a 
third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fit\n  part  of  the  intercourse 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  !  W^e  like 
quick  travelling,  and  nothing  would  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  country  inter- 
sected by  railroads;  and. we  do  not  mean  to 
deny,  that  in  a  few  cases  they  may  be  con 
structed  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the  project, 
ors  or  shareholders.  But  our  love  of  rapid  mo. 
tion  is  not  greater  than  our  dislike  of  quackery 
and  humbug.  Let  no  one,  who  expects  to 
profit  by  such  schemes,  put  hie  faith  in  mere 
prospectuses. 


Important  Discovrrv. — A  gentleman  in 
this  town  believes  h«  has  discovered  important 
improvements  on  the  Burdenian  plan  of  con- 
structing steamboats,  wlrch  he  conceives  will 
eventually  supersede  every  other  mode  now  in 
use.  The  improvements,  it  is  thought,  will 
combine  every  advantage  of  the  Burden  plan 
as  to  speed,  and  1st,  a  great  increase  of  strengtli 
— ^2d,  a  much  less  draft  of  water — 3d,  an  adap. 
tation  to  hike  or  river  navigation,  in  deep,  shal. 
low,  calm,  rapid,  or  rough  water— 4tli,  an 
adaptation  to  the  conveyance  of  passengerf,  or 
both  freight  and  passengers,  affording  abun- 
dant  room  for  the  stowage  of  freight,  which 
Mr.  Burden's  plan  does  not  embrace— 6th,  an 


increasied  facility  in  turning  round — 6th,  a  gjeat 
diminution  of  cost  m  the  construction.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  boat  on  this  plan  may  be  built, 
which  will  run  as  fast  as  tlie  boat  built  by  Mr. 
Burden,  having  the  same  power  of  engine,  and 
draw  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  or  two  feel 
of  water.  Sliould  the  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
upon  further  consideration,  prove  well  founded, 
a  further  notice  will  probably  appear. — [Brock- 
ville  Recorder.] 

Another  Stramboat. — This'is  emphatically 
an  age  of  steam  inventions.  New  stearnbuats, 
steani-hoiierK,  and  steam-engines,  greet  us  on 
every  hand  ;  and  in  this  neighborhood  there 
:4f^ems  to  be  an  astoni.shing  fecundity  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Burden's  wonder  was  long  ago  duly  an. 
nounced,  and  intelligence  of  it  has  been  carried 
by  the  four  winds  le  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Not  long  since,  some  unknown  friend 
sent  uR  a  paper  i)rinled  in  Ireland,  containing 
an  account  of  Mr.  Burden's  invention,  ori- 
ginally  given  in  this  {taper. 

We  have  also  notice*!,  upon  the  authority  of 
others,  Mr.  Langdon's  invention,  and  owe  him 
an  apology  (which  we  find  in  the  multiplied  du- 
ties  of  the  conductor  of  a  daily  paper),  that  we 
have  not  yet  embniced  his  invitation  to  examine 
his  boat. 

Our  object  now  is,  as  chroniclers  in  this  re- 
gion, to  inform  the  public  of  another  invention 
or  model  of  a  steamboat,  which,  being  exhibited 
;n  this  city,  we  liad  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  on 
Tuesilay.  The  plan  is  approved  of  by  several 
prominent  individuals  in  this  city,  who,  besides, 
are  connected  with  the  present  steamboat  asso. 
ciation,  and  who,  we  understand,  design,  (such 
is  their  confidence  of  its  merits,)  at  no  distant 
day,  to  reduce  the  invention  to  the  test  of  expe- 
ciment. 

The  model,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  the  absence  of  extra  and  unnecessa- 
ry incumbrances,  represents  a  boat  250  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  wide,  composed  or  built  upon 
two  hulls  (each  2.'S0  feet  long)  lying  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  20  feet  apart  in  the  centre. 

The  hulls  are  designed  to  be  10  feet  deep,  and 
II  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides,  so  that,  at 
the  same  time  iney  serve  to  buoy  the  boat,  they 
supply  two  long  and  spacious  cabins  ;  which 
being  below  and  not  above  the  deck,  will  obvi. 
ate  the  hindrances  to  8|>eed,  which  boats  having 
their  cabins  and  a  load  of  fixtures  on  deck,  in 
certain  states  of  wind  and  weather,  sometimes 
experience. 

The  deck  is  archexi,  and  in  such  a  way,  if  not 
to  present  the  full  resistance  and  power  of  the 
perfect  arch  to  the  weight  that  may  be  placed 
upon  it,  yet  so  as  in  a  great  degree  to  strength, 
en  the  boat,  and  render  it  fully  adequate  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  side.><  and  bottom  of  the  hulls,  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  are  con. 
structed  on  a  line  purely  designed  to  diminish 
resistance,  and  forming  the  segment  of^a  circle 
of  an  immense  diameter. 

The  boat  is  to  be  propelled  by  a  single  pad- 
dle, wheel  of  great  power,  revolving  in  the  cen. 
tre  between  the  hulls. 

The  inventor  is  a  young  man  of  this  clt*-     " 
promise  and  ingenuity,  and  the  present  evr' 
of  it  is  not  the  first  the  pubUc  has  to  judge  i 
His  profession  and  calling  have  given  nin. 
portunies  of  observation,  and  of  studying  t.. 
subject   of  improvements   in    the    application 
and  use  of  steam  and  steamboats,  which  few 
others  have  had,  and  which,  with  a  laudable 
ambition,  he  has  endeavored  to  improve  for  the 
benefit  of  U»e  public,  and  we  hope  of  himself 
also. 

It  is  also  intended  to  introduce  a  coal-beiler, 
constructed  on  a  nfw  principle,  the  effect  of 
which,  it  is  assumed  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  (which  we  profess  not  to  be,)  will 
be  the  saving  of  at  lenat  50  per  cent,  in  the  ex- 
pense  of  fuel. 

To  construct  a  boat  250  feet  long,  it  is  eeti< 
mated  will  cost  $90,000. 
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The  hulls  will   be  framed   upon   light  but'j     Prodvcs   and   Coal    iii   Philadelphia. — 

strong  timbers,  upoa  which  are  to  be  fastened.  The  following  Htatenient  exhibits  the  number 
successive  layers  of  thiu  tough  oak  plank,  or  iof  bushels  of  grain,  salt,  (coastwise,)  and  coal, 
boards.  The  first  layer  to  run  horizontally  |discharged  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
lengthwise  the  boat;  the  second  crosswise  ; I  years 
the  third  crosswise  diagonally  ;  and  the  fourth  i! 
lengthwise  ;    the  whole  fastened  or  riveted  to- 


gether, by  iron  nails  or  rivets,  and  to  constitute 
a  thickness  not  exceeding  four  inches  :  form- 
ing, in  short,  a  kind  of  medium  between  boats 
built  on  the  plan  of  Mr  Annesley  and  common 
boatbuilding. — [Troy  Press.]  "  •*  { 

Railroad  Meeti.n'g. — At  h  large  and  respect-j 
able  meeting  ofcitizens,  from  the  several  towns 
of  Orange  county,  held  at  the  Orange  Hotel,  in 
the  village  of  iNewburgh,  on  the  11th  February,' 
1834,  lor  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  the  legislature  tor  a.d  in' 
the  construction  of  the  New-York  and  Erie' 
Railroad,  the  hon.  NathanielJones,  of  Warwick, 
•was  elected  President;  Abraham  M.  Smith, 
Esq.  ofNewburgh,  was  cliosen  Vice-President, 
and  Edward  Blake,  of  Montgomery,  and  Robert 
Sly,  of  New. Windsor  were  appointed  Secre- 
taries. 

David  Ruggles,  Esq.,  after  addressing  the 
meeting,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appo.nted 
to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  upon  ihe 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  meet- 
iHg  was  as^«embled.  The  meeting  was  also 
addressed  by  Isaac  R.  Van  Duzer,  Samuel  J. 
Wilkin,  Charles  Borland,  John  Hallock,  Jun., 
William  W.  Brooks,  and  Abraham  Crist,  Esqrs. 
upon  the  importance  to  the  state  of  New-York 
of  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  where- 
UDon,  David  Ruggles,  ofNewburgh,  Isaac  R. 
Van  Duzer,  of  Goshen,    Charles    Borland,    of 


1832. 

1833. 

631,098» 

628.654 

232,831* 

156,255i 

39,606 

77,302* 

5.'S,508# 

45,-60* 

95,329 

93,434* 

5.204i 

9,890! 

1,414^ 

378 

575 

•.— 

114,378 

63,971* 

142,754 

180,145 

Corn boshala 

Wheat ditto 

Rye diuo 

Barl»^ ditto 

Oats    ditto 

Flaxiteed dit'o 

Brans  and  Pea*. . .  .dittu 

Clover-seed ditto 

Salt diuo 

Coal ditto 

Flour  Inspection. — Amount  of  flour  and  meal 
inspected  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
year  ending  Slst  Dec.  1B33  : 

Whfat  Flour 378.590  barrels. 

Ditto 22,725  hf.  diuo. 

Ry«  Flour 40,01 1  barrela. 

Corn  Meal 40,415  ditto. 

Diuo 7,549  hhds. 

Middlings 2,537  barrala. 

Innpectwn  of  Salt  Provisions,  in  the  city  aud 
county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ISSdj 

3,123  barrels  of  beef. 
508  hf  bbU   ditto. 
6,765  hhds.  of  pork. 
•'  69  hf.  bbls.  ditto. 

53  bbls   of  lierring. 

!b,518. 

I  ^     

i  WoNDKRs  OF  Art. — You  behold  a  ma- 
jestic  vessel  bounding  over  the  billows  from 
|ihe  other  side  of  the  globe  ;  easily  fashioned 
;to  float  with  safety  over  the  bottomless  sea ; 
ito  spread  out  her  broad  wings,  and  catch  the 
•midnight  breeze,  guided  by  a  slow  drowsy 
sailor  at  the  helm,  with  two  or  three  compan 


Montgomery,  William  W.  Brooks,  of  Blooming 

Grove  John  B^  Booth,  o»' Goshen,  John  Hal-  i^.jg   reclining  listlessly  on  the    deck,   gaz- 

lock,  Jun.,  of  Minismk,  and  Abraham  Crist,  of          •   .     »u      j     ^u        r  »l  »          u 

.  ^..r^^i^f^A  o  ^ ;..»„  , „J  _-  "'K  >"'o  the  depths   of  the  starry  heavens. 


Walden,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  for  their  aid  and 
encoura^meut  in  constructing  the  said  rail, 
road. 

The  committee  having  consulted  together, 
reported  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Railroads  in  Georoia. — Companies  have 
been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
to  construct  three  Railroads  in  that  state  ;  one 
from  Savannah  to  Macon  ;  one  from  Macon  to 
Forsyth,  and  one  from  Augusta  westwardly. — 
It  is  required  by  these  charters  that  these  roads 
shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  shall  be  completed  with- 
in six  years  thereafter. 

Business  of  the  Canal. — We  have  been  po. 
litely  furnished  with  the  following  return  by 
Gen.  Humphrey,  canal  collector  in  th:s  city  : 

The  whole  quantity  of  down  freight  upon 
which  toll  is  charged  by  weight,  that  was  cqn. 
veyed  on  the  New-York  canals  to  Albany,  in 
1833,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons,  at 
2000  pounds  per  ton,  viz.  : 

Barrels  of  flour 731,133 

"        aahem 22.922 

"        provisions 13.489 

"        whiskey    19,908 

Hogsheads    do 873 

Buabvla  of  salt 17,116 

"        whoa 293,504 

"        coarse  grain 123,944 

"        barley 257,258 

Boxes  of  glass 2,187 

Also,  the  following,  upon  which  toll  is  not 
charged  by  the  ton  : 

Cords  of  wood 20,960 

Feet  of  timber 74,350 

"      lumber 55,338,547 

M.  of  shingles 74,350 

There  were  68,321  tons  of  merchandise,  fur 
niture  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal  from  Al- 
bany. 

The  whole  amount  of  tolli  received  by  the 
collector  at  Albany  is  $323,689  88,  making  an 
incrnase  of  8d7,0o3  56  over  ths  receipts  of  the 
last  year. 

N\uub«r  of  boat*  vriTed  and  clMrad,  16,884. 


g  in'o  tne  depths   of  the   starry 
jThe  commander  of  this  vessel,  not  surpass- 
!ing  thousands  of  his  brethren  in  intelligence 
jand   skill,  knows  how,  by  pointing  his  gla.ss 
I  at  the  heavens,  and  taking  an  observation  of 
jthe  stars,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 
"Practical   Navigator,"   and  making  a  few 
i  figures  on  his  slate,  to  tell  the  spot  which  his 
|ves.sel    has    reached  on  the  trackless   sea; 
land  he  can  also  tell  it  by  means  of  a  steel 
'spring  and  a  few  brass  wheels,  put  together 
!in  the  shape  of  a  chronometer.     The  glass 
I  with  which  he   brings  the  heavens  down  to 
|fhe  earth,  and   by  which    he  measures   the 
'twenty-one   thousand   six  hundredth  part  of 
their  circuit,  is  made  of  a  quantity  of  flint, 
!sand,  and  ulkali-^-coarse  opaque  substances, 
j  which  he  has  melted  together  into  the  beau- 
itiful  medium,  which  excludes  the  air  and  the 
Iraiii   and    admits    the    light, — by  means  of 
i  which  he  can  count  the  orders  of  animated 
jnature  in  a  dew-drop,  and  measure  the  depth 
;of  the  vullies  in  the   moon.     He    has,  run- 
ning  up  and   down  his  main  mast,  an   iron 
chain,   fabricated  at   home,    by  a  wonderful 
succession  of  mechanical  contrivances,  out 
of  a  rock  brought  from  deep  caverns  in  the 
earth,  and  which  has  the  power  of  conduct 
ing  the  lightning  harmlessly  down  the  sides 
of  the  vessel    into  the  deep.     He  does  not 
jcreep  timidly  along  from  headland  to  head- 
land, nor  guide  his  course  along  a  narrow 
jsea,  by  the  north  star;  but  he  launches  brave. 
jly  on  the  pathless  and  bottomless  deep,  and 
carries  about  with  him  in  a  box  a  faithful 
jlittle  pilot,  who  watches   when    the   eye   of 
man  droops  with  fatigue,  a  small  and  patient 
steersman,  whom  darkness  does  not  blind, 
nor  the  storm  drive  from  his  post,  and  who 
points  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, — 
through  the  convex  earth,— to  the   steady 
pole.     If  he  falls  in  with  a  pirate  he  does 
not  wait  to  repel  him,  hand  to  band ;  but  he 
putt  into  a  mighty  engine  a  handful  of  dark 


powder,  into  which  he  has  condensed  an  im. 
niense  quantity  of  elastic  air,  and  which, 
when  it  is  touched  by  a  spark  of  fire,  will 
instantly  expand  into  its  original  velume, 
and  drive  an  artificial  thunderbolt  before  it, 
against  the  distant  enemy.  When  h«  meets 
another  similar  vessel  on  the  sea,  homeward 
bound  from  a  like  excursion  to  his  own,  he 
makes  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece  of  pa. 
per  and  sends  it  home,  a  distance  of  ten 
thousand  miles  ;  and  thereby  speaks  to  his 
employer,  to  his  family,  and  his  friends,  as 
distinctly  and  significantly  as  if  they  were  . 
seated  by  his  side.  At  the  cost  of  half  the 
labor  with  which  the  savage  procures  himself 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  to  cover  his  naked, 
ness,  this  child  of  civilized  life  has  provided 
himself  with  the  most  substantia],  curious, 
and  convenient  clothing,  textures  and  tissues 
of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  the  contri. 
butiona  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
of- every  kingdom  of  nature.  To  fill  a  va. 
cant  hour,  or  dispel  a  gathering  cloud  from 
his  spirits,  he  has  curious  instruments  of  mu. 
sic,  which  speak  another  language  of  new 
and  strange  significance  to  his  heart ;  which 
make  his  veins  thrill,  and  his  eyes  overflow 
with  tears,  without  the  utterance  of  a  word 
— and  with  one  sweet  succession  of  harnoo. 
nious  sounds,  send  his  heart  back,  over  the 
waste  of  waters,  to  the  distant  home,  where 
his  wife  and  his  children  sit  around  the  lire, 
side,  trembling  at  the  thought  that  the  storm 
which  beats  upon  the  windows,  may,  perhaps 
overtake  their  beloved  voyager  on  the  dia. 
tant  seas.  And  in  his  cabin,  he  has  a  libra* 
ry  of  volumes — the  strange  production  of 
a  machine  of  almost  magical  powers — which, 
as  he  turns  over  their  leaves,  enable  him  to 
converse  with  the  great  and  good  of  every 
clime  and  age,  and  which  even  repeat  to  him, 
in  audible  notes,  the  laws  of  his  God,  and 
the  promise  of  his  Saviour,  and  point  out  to 
him  that  happy  land  which  he  hopes  to  reach 
when  his  flag  is  struck,  and  his  sails  are 
furled,  and  the  voyage  of  life  is  over. — [E. 
Everett.] 

Rain  Water. — In  our  country  there  falls 
rain,  including  melted  snow,  to  the  average 
depth  of  35  inches.  On  a  surface  forty 
feet  square,  there  falls  yearly  34,909  wine 
gallons ;  and  if  all  this  were  secured  in  cis. 
terns,  there  would  be  nearly  one  hundred 
gallons  for  every  day's  consumption,  or  about 
three  barrels.  This  water,  if  well  preserved, 
would  be  the  very  purest  and  best  for  most 
domestic  purposes.  The  horse  and  the  cow 
prefer  rain  water  to  pump  or  well  water  ;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  entirely  governed  by 
their  decision,  yet  great  respect  is  due  to 
their  judgment  in  such  matters.  The  water 
of  many  wells  is  tinctured  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  less  fit  for  a  solvent ;  and  it  does 
ilot  so  perfectly  combine  with  nutritious  sub. 
stances,  to  form  kyle,  and  nourish  the  hu. 
man  system.  They  who  live  in  situations 
where  water  is  not  easily  procured  from  the 
ground,  may  be  told  that  the  purest  water  is 
descending  around  them  ;  and  if  they  will 
only  be  at  the  necessary  expense  to  secure 
this  giA  of  heaven,  they  may  provide  an 
abundant  supply.  On  such  reservoirs  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  placed  much  depend, 
ence  ;  and  it  is  a  merciful  appointment  of 
God,  that  in  warm  countries,  where  the 
greatest  supply  of  water  is  needed,  the  most 
rain  descends.  We  may  yet  find  good  c«. 
pacious  cisterns,  of  brick  or  stone,  and  Ro» 
man  cement,  economical  additiops  to  our  do> 
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mestic  conveniences.  A  cistern  ten  feet 
square,  and  ten  feet  deep,  would  contain  118 
hogsheads  of  63  wine  gallons  each,  and 
would  secure  to  most  families  a  constant 
supply  of  water. — [Scientific  Tracts  and  Ly- 
ceums.] '  

The  Cheap  Transportation  of   Books 
AND  Periodicals. — The  present  state  of  so 
ciety  demands  a  cheap  system  of  convey 
ance  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     The 
post-office  system  is  too  expensive.     On  this 
system  conveyance  must  be  more  expensive, 
from  its  rapidity,  than  is  necessary  for  all  pur- 
poses.     A  vast  number  of  publications  now 
issued    are  not  required  to  be  transmitted 
with  great  speed.     As  mail  stages  now  usu. 
ally  run,  they  carry  a  load  of  one  thousand 
pounds  at  three  times  the   expense  of  con- 
veying  the  same  load  at  a  moderate  rate. 
"  In  England,"  says  the  Scientific  Tract  on 
Railroads,  "  every  coach  on   the   best  roads 
that  runs   for  twenty.four   hours,    at    nine 
miles  per  hour,  drawing  not  over  two  tons, 
requires  no  Jess  than  180  horses,  or  ninety 
each  way.     Less  than  12  horses  would  car 
_  ry  the  same   weight  for  the  same  time,  at 
two   and   a  half  miles  per  hour."     In    the 
mail  stages  of  our  country,  weighing  about 
a  ton,   less  than  a  ton  of  passengers  and 
baggage   is  usually   carried.     To  transport 
this  load  at  the  rate  ordinarily  travelled,  the 
horses  are  changed  every  twelve  miles.    To 
carry  the    load,   therefore,  thirty.six   miles, 
twelve  horses  are    needed.     At  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  four  horses  would  trans, 
port  this  load  in  waggons.     At  a  moderate 
speed,  therefore,   a  load  of  magazines   and 
books  would  be  conveyed   at  one  third  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  rapid  mail  stages. 
But  there  is  no  advantage  in  my  having  many 
of  the  periodicals  I  receive  by  a  rapid  con- 
veyance.    A  system  of  baggage  waggons, 
transporting  small  articles  over  the  country 
at  a  cheap  rate,  would,  therefore,  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     I  wish 
to  take  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  find  that 
four  numbers  weigh  two    pounds    and    ten 
/>UDces.     I  live  rather  more  than   100  miles 
froih  Boston  ;  and  the  postage  of  the  whole, 
comprising   50    sheets,    would    be    ^1.25; 
while  the  freight,  at  the  rate  at  which  goods 
are  commonly  transported  in  waggons,  would 
be  a  little  less  than  2i  cents.     The  postage 
pf  forty  numbers  of    the  Temperance  Re- 
corder would  be  60  cents  ;  while  the  freight 
of  the  whole  40,  if  the  papers   were  dried, 
and  thus  made  light,  would  not  be  more  than 
one  cent.     When  the  post-office  was  estab. 
lished  there  did  not  exist  8uch  a  periodical 
literature  as  distinguifihes  the  present  age  ; 
and  therefore,  the  United  States  did  not  pro. 
vide  for  such  a  conveyance  of  packets  as  is 
DOW  needed.     The  law  now  in  force,  passed 
March,  1827,  enacts,  "  That  no  person,  other 
than  the  Postmaster  General,  or  his  author- 
ized agents,  shall  set  up  any  foot  or  horse 
post  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  packets 
upon  any  post  road,  which  is  or  may  be  es- 
tablished  as  such  by  law."     This  law  forbids 
such  a  system  of  conveyance  of  parcels  as 
is   contemplated    in    this    article,    unless  it 
should  be  established  by  the  post-office  de- 
partment.     But  if  it  should  not  be  thus  es- 
tablished,  it  may  be  authorised  by  act  of 
Congress.      Why    should    booksellers 


have  our  weeklies,  our  monthlies,  our  quar- 
terlies, and  our  annuals,  without  number. 
We  have  our  libraries  too;  the  Christian's 
Library^  the  Select  Circulating  Library,  and! 
a  variety  of  others.  It  is  desirable  thatj 
there  should  be  a  regular  and  cheap  convey- 
ance of  such  books.  This  difficulty  of  dis- 
tributing  periodicals  over  the  country  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  heavy  duty  on  them.  The 
postage  on  a  periodical,  which  does  not  con- 
vey news,  and  needs  not  to  be  carried  posi 
haste,  now  greatly  increases  its  cost,  auo 
checks  its  circulation.  If  shoes,  and  hats, 
and  other  articles  of  manufacture,  could  be 
conveyed  only  by  government  lines,  at  the 
cost  of  33  per  cent,  on  their  value,  the  ma- 
nufacturers would  be  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed ;  and  the  public,  too,  would  be  in- 
jured beyond  calculation,  especially  if  the 
manufacture  could  be  carried  on  only  in  one 
place  in  a  whole  county,  or  in  a  whole  stale, 
as  is  the  case  with  books  and  periodicals. — 
[Scientific  Tracts  and  Lyceums.] 

The 


Floating    Gardens  op  Cashmere. — 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  being  the  capital  of  the 
jprovinco  of  that  name  in  Asia,  ie  situated  in  tb«' 
I  midst  of  numerous  lakes,  connected  witli  each 
I  other,  and  with  the  river  Vedusta,  by  canals, 
j  separated  by  narrow  lines  and  insulated  plots 
:of  ground.     Upon  these  lakes  are  floating  gar- 
dens, cut  ofT  generally   from  the  body  of  tht- 
lake  by  a  belt  of  reeds  ;  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  not  only  very  singular,  but  highly  profitable, 
and  worthy  of  imitatisn  in  Europe  as  a  resource 
for  raising  food  for  man.     The  second  number 
of  the   *  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
contains  a  notice  of  the  Natural  Production.*^ 
and  Agriculture  of  Cashmere,  from  which  the 
following  account  is  compiled  : 

The  city  of  Cashmere  is  subject  to  conside. 
rable  inundations,  which  have  become  annually 
more  frequent,  through  the  neglect  of  the  go- 
vernment in  not  checking  the  accumulation  of 
weeds  and  mud,  which  diminish  the  depth,  anc 
consequently  increase  the  surface  of  the  lakes 
jThis  has  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  floating 
support,  by  which  vegetables  are  cultivated  in 
safety,  deriving  as  much  moisture  as  is  benefi 
cial  without  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.     Vari- 
ous aquatic  plants  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  | 
'lakes,  as  water  lilies,  sedges,  reeds,  d&c;  and 
as  the  boats  which  traverse  those  waters  take 
generally  the  shortest  lines  they  can  pursue  to 
their  destination,  the  lakes  are  in  some  parts 
cut  into  avenues,  as  it  were,  separated  by  beds 
of  sedges  and  reeds.     Here  the  farmer  estab- 
lishes his  cucumber  and  melon  floats  by  cut- 
ting  off  the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants  about  two 
feet  under  water,  so  that  they  completely  lose 
all  connection  with  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but 
retain  their  situation   in  respect  to  each  other. 
When  thus  detached  from  the  soil,  they  are 
pressed  into  somewhat    closer  contact,    and 
funned    into  long  beds  of  about   two    yards 
breadth.     The  heads  of  the  sedges,  reeds,  and  | 
other  plants  of  the  float,  are  next  cut  off,  and ' 
laid   upon  its  surface,  and  covered  with  a  thin| 
coat  of  mud,  which,  at  first  interrupted  in  itsi 
descent,  gradually  sinks  into  the  mass  of  mat.' 
|ted  stalks.     The  bed  floats,  but  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  stake  of  willow  driven  through  it  at 
each  end,  which  admits  of  its  rising  and  falling 
in  accommodation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the' 
water.     By  means  of  a  long  pole  thrust  among' 

the  reeds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  from  the  .  ..  ^    -  j 

.=idc    of   a   boat,     and   turned   round    several   ^^^  *!"'". ''°"^''P^"1.*""' ^*»°"«  of  the  same  de- 
times,  a  quantity  of  plants  are  torn  ofTfrom  thel^'^^P*'""'  ^"*  unfortunately  it  was  too  young 
bottom,  and  carried  in  the  boat  to  the  platform.  """^  *'""'^'""  ""  **""  "'^""  """'*"      *"  R"rn.»- 
where    the   weeds    are    twisted    into    conical 
mounds,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  ther 


which  a  double  row  runs  along  the  edge  of  eve- 
ry  bed,  at  about  two  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  No  further  care  is  necessary  except 
that  of  collecting  the  fruit,  and  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  platforms  and  cones  is  very  tri- 
fling. Mr.  Moorcroft  traversed  about  fifty  acres 
of  these  floating  gardens,  growing  cucumbers 
and  melons,  and  saw  not  above  half  a  dozen 
unhealthy  plants  ;  and  he  says,  he  never  saw 
in  the  cucumber  and  melon  grounds,  in  the 
vicinity  of  populous  cities  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
so  large  an  expanse  of  pl.uit  in  a  state  of  equal 
health  or  luxuriance  or  growth.  The  general 
depth  ofthe  floating  beds  is  about  two  feet,  and 
some  of  them  are  seven  feet  broad.  The  sea- 
sun  lasts  for  three  months  and  a|half,  begin- 
ning in  June.  From  the  first  setting  of  the 
fruit  to  the  time  of  pulling,  seven  or  eight  days 
HTP  the  ordinary  p<'r  od.  Thirty  full-sized  fruit 
from  each  plant,  or  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
from  each  cone,  are  the  average  crops.  The 
seed  of  the  melon  is  brought  annually  from 
Baltistan,  i.nd  the  first  year  yields  fruit  of  from 
four  to  ton  pounds  each  in  weight ;  but  if  the 
seed  be  re-sown,  the  produce  ofthe  second  year 
exceeds  not  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Unless 
when  eaten  to  great  excess  the  melon  produces 
no  disorders,  and  it  is  remarked  that  healthy 
people  who  live  upon  this  fruit  during  the  sea. 
son  become  very  speedily  fat ;  and  the  effect 
upon  horses  fed  upon  this  fruit  is  reported  to 
be  the  same.  In  the  early  part  ofthe  season, 
cucumbers  of  full  size  sell  at  the  r  te  of  about 
three  for  a  piece  of  coin  of  the  value  of  a  half- 
penny ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes  hotter,  nnd 
the  plants  get  into  full  bearing,  ten,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty,  are  purchased  for  this  price.  It  is 
calculateo  that  everv  cone  yields  a  money  re- 
turn of  at)oui  eiKheen  pence.  Allowing  six- 
[lence  for  labor  of  every  description,  and  inclu- 
ding also  the  ta.\,  the  clear  profit  is  a  shilling  fur 
every  two  square  yards.  The  yield  of  the  melon 
s  numerically  less.,  but  the  re'urn  of  profit  is  at 
lea*"!  equal.  No  other  vegetables  are  raised  up- 
on the  spaces  between  the  cones,  although  Mr. 
Moorcrofl  thinks  that  onions,  cresses,  and  other 
useful  vegetables,  might  be  raised  upon  them  ; 
•md  water-mint  grows  spontaneously  upon  the 
floats. 

Cashmere,  or  Cassimere,  is  one  ofthe  north- 
pm  provinces  of  India  within  the  Ganges.  It 
s  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  from,  its  beau- 
ty and  fertility  has  been  called  the  Paradise  of 
the  Indies.  It  contains  upwards  of  10(»,000  vil. 
lages,  is  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  game,  and 
is  said  to  be  unmolested  by  beasts  of  prey.  The 
people  are  ingenious,  and  resemble  the  Euro, 
peans  in  their  persons,  and  the  women  are  fair 
and  tall.  The  famous  Cashmere  shawls  derive 
their  name  from  this  country,  though  at  present 
the  supply  that  actually  comes  from  it  is  com- 
paratively small.  ' 

White  Monkey. — A.  letter  from  Ramree  of 
the  15th  April,  1827,  makes  mention  of  a  per- 
fectly while  monkey  that  had  been  caught 
there.  The  hair  on  the  animal's  bodv  was 
white,  curly,  and  soft  as  silk,  and  excite<i  great 
wonder  and  admiration  among  the  natives. 
They  represented  that  such  a  creature  had 
never  but  once,  to  their  knowledge,  been  seen 
in  those  parts,  and  that  the  king  of  Ava  sent 
down  a  golden  cage,  with  a  host  of  people,  to 
escort  the  animal  to  his  presence,  and  ex- 
pended besides  20,000  rupees  in  sacrifices  and 
public  rejoicings,  auguring  from  the  arrival  o{ 
the  extraordinary  stranger,  the  most  happy 
presages  of  good  fortune.    The  monkey  brought 


and  tender  an  age  when  caught.  A  Burmese 
woman,  who  was  nursing  an  infant  of  her  own, 
requested  permission  to  suckle  it,  and  fairly  di- 

ol  base,  and  ofthe  same  height,  terminating  at  the  i^'*^*'^.^"^""'*""''^  attention  between  the  two. 

„  .  and  top  in  a  hollow,  which  is  filled  with  fresh  soft  !P"g."ved  m  apparent^od  health  and  spirit* 

printers,  and  publishers,  be  shackled  in  their  mud,  and  sometinu  «  wood  ashes.     The  farmer  V**"  "'^  days,  but  whether  it  was  that  its  nnrsing 


business  more  than  other  classes  of  the 
community  ?  A  vast  amount  of  the  litera-' 
turc  of  the  country  is  now  periodical.     We; 


has  in  preparation  a  number  of  cucumber  and  ^'8»Rre«'d  with  it,  or  that  it  was  naturally  very 

melon  plants,  raised  under  mats,  and  of  these,  j!f''^*if' "i  ^I'^t  °"  ^^*,  ••^"o^  ,i"^'^'^v  T* 
when  tliey  have  four  leaves,  he  places  three  g  Balard,  Islington,  in  the  FieU  Naturaiitt*. 
plants  in  the  basin  of  erery  cone  or  motuui,  of  *^*i*^»"«'  ^o-  *'-J 
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On  the  Microscope — Method  of  Constructing, 
4*c.  [From  Partington's  British  Cyclo- 
paedia.] 

[Continued  from  page  71.] 

Another  stiil  more  simple  mode  of  efVcct- 
ing  the  same  object  is  shown  beneath  : 


AiHERICAN  RA1I.ROAD  JOURNAL.,  AN1>  " 

m^tal  will  condonse  upon  the  glass,  and  pre- 
vent the  object  from  being  distinctly  seen. 
The  object  should  be  brought  as  near  the 
centre   of  the   field  of  view  as  possible,  for 


The  lantern  is  provi<led  with  a  sliding  tube 
for  the  introduction  of  the  objects  to  be  mag- 
nified. The  moveable  lenses  are  shown  at 
a.  Other  objects  differing  in  their  charac- 
ter may  be  placed  in  the  forceps,  b,  attached 
to  the  sliding  frame  by  the  plate  c.  A  plate 
of  ground  glass,  shown  at  rf,  serves  to  re- 
ceive the  figure  of  the  object. 

The  mode  of  constructing  tlie  solar  mi- 
croscope may  now  bo  ilhistrated. 

It  is  shown  in  its  simplest  form  in  the 
engraving  below,  iu  Mhich  a  6  is  the  diago- 


vut/rfy 


of  an  object  will  be  seen  almost  as  plainly  on 
the  back  as  on  the  fore  side  ;  and,  by  stand- 
ing  behind  the  screen,  the  shade  of  the  hand 
will  not  obstruct  the  light  in  drawii}g,  as  it 
must  in  some  degree  when  one  stands  before 


It.' 


A  valuable  solar  naicroscope  of  the  most 
perfect  form  is  annexed. 


nal  mirror  for  receiving  the  rays  of  light,  p 
q  r  s  t  uv.     They  are  reflected  by  the   pol 
ished  surface,  and  thrown   on  the  lens  c  d 
Within  the  focus,  at  e  /  is  placed  any  trans 
parent  object  to  be  magnified,  and  the  image 
thus  illuminated  passes  tlirough  the  lens  g  h. 
The   size  o{'  the   magnified   figure,  i  k,  will 
depend   on   the   distance    the    instrument  is 
placed  from  the  wall  /  m.     The  room  slioidd 
be  darkened,  which    is  usually  effected   by 
employing  a  large  shutter  at  h  o.     Mr.  Ba- 
ker,  speaking  of  this  instrument,  says,  "that 
it   has   conveniences  attending  it  which  no 
other  microscope  can  have  :  for  the  weakest 
eyes  may  use  it  without   the  least  straining 
or    fatigue.     Numbers    <)f    people    togetlici 
may  view  any  object  at  the  sauje   linie,  and 
by  pointing  to  the  particular  parts  thereof,  and 
discoursing  on    what   lies  before   them,  may 
be  able   better  to  understand   one    another, 
and  more  likelv  to  find  out  the  truth,  than  in 
other   microscopes,  where   thes    must   pce| 
one  after  another,  and    perhaps 
ject  neither   in   the  same   light 
same  position.     Those,  also,  who  have  no 
skill    in    drawing,   may    by   this  contrivance 
easily  sketch  out  the  exact  figure  of  any  ol»- 
)e«t  they  have  a  mind  to  preserve  a  picture 
of,  since  they  need   only  fasten   a   jiaper  on 
the  screen,  and  trace  it  out   thereon,  either| 
with  a  pen  or  pencil,  as  it   njipears  beforel 
them.      It   is  worth    the  wliiie   of  those  whoj 
are    (l«sirous   of   tnking    many   draughts   iu| 
thifiwayj  lo.  get  a  firame,  in  which  a  sheet  of 
paper  may  be   placed  or  taken  out  at  plea- 
sure; for,  if  the  paper  be  single,  the  image 


see    l!ie  ol)- 
nor   'u\  the 


The  square  plate  bed  is  attached  to  the 
window-shutter  by  the  screws  e  f.  The 
glass  plate  g  is  mounted  in  a  brass  frame, 
and  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  screw 
at  d.  A  rotatory  motion  is  communicated 
by  a  pinion  and  handle  at  c,  which  acts  on 
a  large  wheel  concealed  by  the  square  plate. 
The  first  lens  is  placed  in  the  tube  u,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  mirror.  Another 
tube  m  is  attached  by  a  screw  at  n,  and  con 
tains  two  small  lenses,  and  the  rack-work, 
k  I,  for  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  instru 
ment.  The  objects  are  introduced  at  t 
those  best  fitted  for  exhibition  are  the  wings 
of  insects,  and  the  cuttings  of  wood.  When 
glasses  of  high  power  are  employed  at  h, 
they  are  now  constructed  on  the  achromatic 
principle. 

I  We  may  now  proceed  to  furnish  our  read 
!ers  with  some  necessary  particulars  respect 
I  ing  the  method  of  using  microscopes.  On 
'this,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mi- 
jrnMcopc,  has  been  very  copious  ;  with  a  view, 
as  he  informs  us,  to  remove  the  common 
complaint  made  by  Mr.  Baker,  "  that  many 
of  those  who  purchase  microscop«;s  are  so 
little  ivcquaintcd  with  their  general  and  ex 
tensive  usefulness,  and  so  much  at  a  loss 
for  objects  to  examine  by  them,  that  after 
divertmg  their  friends  some  few  times  with 
what  they  find  in  the  sliders  which  gene- 
rally accompany  the  instrument,  or  perha|)s 
with  two  or  three  common  objects,  the  mi- 
croscope is  laid  aside  as  of  little  further  va- 
hie  ;  whereas,  no  instrument  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  world  capable  of  affording  so 
constant,  various,  and  satisfactory  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  mind." 

In  using  the  micros-cope  there  are  three 
necessar\  to  be  considered.  1.  The 
preparation  and  adjustment  of  the  instrument 
Itself.  '2.  The  proper  quantity  of  light,  and 
the  best  method  of  adapting  it  to  the  object. 
3.  The  method  of  preparing  the  objects,  so 
that  their  texture  nirtv  be  properly  under- 
stood. 

With  regard  to  the  microscope  itself,  the 
first  thing  necessary  to  be  examined  is, 
whether  the  glasses  be  clean  or  not :  if  they 
'ire  ii<»t  so,  lliey  mus<  hv  wiped  with  a  piece 
of  soft  leather,  taking  care  not  to  soil  them 
at'terwards  with  the  fing"rs ;  and,  in  replac- 
iii;^  them,  care  mu.'l  be  taken  not  to  place 
them  in  an  obiicjue  diroctio.i.  We  must  like- 
wise be  careful  not  to  let  tiie  breath  fall  upon 
the  glasses,  nor  to  hold  that  part  of  the  body 
of  the  instrument  where  the  glasses  are 
placed  with  a  wann  hand ;  becnuso  the 
moisture  thus  expelled  by  the  heat  from  the 


things 


there  only  will  it  be  exhibited  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  The  eye  should  be  motved  up 
and  down  from  the  eye-glaatf  of  a  cdTnpouQd 
microscope,  till  the  situation  is  found  where 
the  largest  field  and  most  distinct  view  uf 
the  object  are  to  be  had,  but  every  person 
ought  to  adjust  the  microscope  to  his  own 
eye,  and  not  depend  upon  the  situation  it 
was  placed  in  by  another.  A  small  magni- 
fying  power  should  always  be  begun  with, 
by  which  means  the  observer  will  best  ob- 
tain an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  and  con- 
nection  of  the  whole,  and  will  of  conse- 
quence be  less  liable  to  form  any  erroneous 
opinion,  when  the  parts  are  viewed  separate- 
ly by  a  lens  of  greater  power.  Objects 
should  also  be  examined  first  in  their  most 
natural  position  ;  for,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  we  shall  be  apt  to  form  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  whole,  as  well 
as  of  the  connection  and  use  of  the  part«. 
A  living  animal  ought  to  be  as  fittle  hurt  or 
discomposed  as  possible.  From  viewing  an 
object  properly  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  its  nature  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
much  patience  and  many  experiments ;  as 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  imaged  will 
resemble  each  other,  though  derived  from 
very  different  substances.  Mr.  Baker,  there- 
fore, advises  us  not  to  form  an  opinion  too 
suddenly  after  viewing  a  microscopical  ob> 
ject ;  nor  to  draw  our  inferences  till  after  re- 
peated experiment  and  examinations  of  the 
objects  in  many  different  lights  and  positions ; 
to  pass  no  judgment  upon  things  extended 
by  force,  or  contracted  by  dryness,  or  in 
any  maimer  out  of  a  natural  state,  without 
making  suitable  allowances.  The  true  co- 
lor of  objects  cannot  be  properly  determined 
by  very  great  magnifiers  ;  for,  as  the  pores 
and  interstices  of  an  object  arc  enlarged  ac- 
cording to  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glasses  made  use  Sf,  the  component  parti, 
cles  of  its  substance  will  appear  separated 
many  thousand  times  further  asunder  than 
they  do  to  the  naked  eye  :  hence  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  light  from  these  particles  will  be 
very  different,  and  exhibit  different  colors. 
It  is  likewise  somewhat  difficult  to  observe 
opaque  objects  ;  and  as  the  apertures  of  the 
larger  magnifiers  arc  but  small,  they  are  not 
proper  for  the  purpose.  If  an  object  be  so 
very  opaque  that  no  light  will  pass  through 
it,  as  much  as  possible  must  be  thrown  upon 
jthe  upper  surface  of  it.  Some  considera- 
tion is  likewise  necessary  in  forming  a 
ju<lgment  of  the  motion  of  living  creatures, 
or  even  of  ffuids,  when  seen  through  the 
microscope  ;  for,  as  the  moving  body,  and 
the  space  wherein  it  moves,  are  magnified, 
the  motion  will  also  be  increased. 

On  the  management  of  the  light  dependa, 
in  u  gruat  measure,  the  distinctness  of  the 
vision  ;  and  as,  in  order  to  have  this  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  we  must  adapt  the  quaa> 
lity  of  light  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and 
the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  \iew  it  m  various  degrees  uf 
light.  In  some  objects  it  is  difficult  to  dis. 
tinguish  between  a  prominence  and  a  de> 
pression,  a  shadow  and  a  black  stain ;  or 
between  a  reflection  of  light  and  whiteness, 
which  is  particularly  observable  in  thjs  eye 
of  the  libella,  and  other  flies,  all  of  thni 
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appearing  very  different  in  one  position  front 
what  they  do  in  another.  The  brightness 
of  an  object  likewise  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity  of  Ughtj  the  diatinctneM  of  vision,  and 
on  regulating  the  quantity  to  the  object ;  for 
one  will  be  ip  a  manner  lost  in  a  quantity  of 
light  scarcely  sufficient  to  render  another 

visible. 

Tlicre  are  various  ways  in  which  a  strong 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  objects,  as  by 
means  of  the  sun  and  a  convex  lens.  For 
this  purpose  the  microscope  is  to  be  placed 
about  three  feet  from  a  southern  window; 
then  take  a  deep  convex  lens,  mounted  on  a 
semi-circle  and  stand,  so  that  its  position  may 
easily  be  varied  ;  place  this  lens  between 
the  object  and  the  window,  so  that  it  may 
collect  a  considerable  number  of  rays,  and 
refract  them  on  the  object  or  the  mirror  of 
the  microscope.  If  the  light  thus  collected 
from  the  sun  be  too  powerful,  it  may  be  les 
sened  by  placing  a  piece  of  oiled  paper,  or 
a  piece  of  glass  slightly  ground,  between 
the  object  and  lens.  Thus  a  proper  degree 
of  light  o^ay  be  obtained,  and  diffused  equal, 
ly  over  the  surface  of  an  object,  a  circum- 
stance which  ought  to  be  particularly  attend, 
ed  to  ;  for  if  the  light  be  thrown  irregularly 
upon  it,  no  distinct  view  can  be  obtained. 

On  account  of  the  sun's  motion,  and  the 
variable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  solar  ob. 
servations  are  rendered  both  tedious  and  in- 
convenient, so  that  it  may  be  advisable  for 
the  observer  to  be  furnished  with  a  large  tin 
lantern,  formed  something  like  the  common 
magic  lantern,  capable  of  containing  an  ar- 
gand  lamp.  There  ought  to  be  an  aperture 
in  the  front  of  the  lantern,  which  may  be 
moved  up  and  down,  and  be  capable  of 
holding  a  lens,  by  which  means  a  pleasant 
and  uniform  as  well  as  strong  light  may  ea- 
sily beobtained.  The  lamp  should  likewise 
move  on  a  rod,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  raised 
or  depressed.  A  weak  light  is  best  fitted  for 
viewing  many  transparent  objects,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  the  prepared  eyes  of 
flies,  as  well  as  the  viimalculau  in  fluids. 
The  quantity  of  light  from  a  lamp  or  can 
die  may  be  lessened  by  removing  the  mi- 
croscope to  a  greater  distance  from  thcni,  or 
by  diminishing  the  ««trength  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  objects.  This  may 
very  conveniently  be  done  by  pieces  of 
black  paper  with  circular  apertures  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  placing  a  larger  or  smaller 
on©  upon  the  reflecting  mirror,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  light  of  a  lamp  or  can- 
die  is  generally  better  for  viewing  micro- 
scopic objects  than  day-light,  it  being  more 
easy  to  modify  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  to  throw  it  upon  the  object  with  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  intensity. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  objects, 
Swammerdam  has,  in  that  respect,  excelled 
almost  all  other  investigators  who  either 
preceded  or  have  succeeded  him.  He  was 
so  assiduous  and  indefatigable,  that  neither 
difKculty  nor  disappointment  could  make  the 
least  impression  on  him ;  and  he  never 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  any  object  until  he 
had  obtained  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  methods  he 
made  use  of  in  preparing  his  objects  for  the 
microscope  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

For  dissecting  small  insects,  Swammer- 
dam had  a  brass  table,  to  which  werft  at- 
tached two  brass  arms,  moveable  at  plcasuro. 
The  upper  part  of  each  of  these  vertical 
arms  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 


to  have  a  slow  vertical  motion,    by  which  | 
means  the  operator  could  readily  alter  their; 
height.     One  of  these  arms  was  to  hold  thej 
minute  objects,  and   the  other  to  apply  the 
microscope.  ' 

The  lenses  of  Swammerdam 's  microscopes; 
were  of  various  sizes  as  well  as  foci,  llisj 
observations  were  always  begun  with  thej 
smallest  magnifiers,  from  which  he  proceed- j 
ed  by  progressive  steps  to  the  greatest.  | 

The  minute  scales  or  feathers  which  co-j 
ver  the  wings  of  moths  or  buttertlies  afford ' 
very  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  j 
Those  from  one  part  of  the  wing  frequently i 
differ  in  shape^from  such  as  are  taken  fronii 
other  parts  ;  and  near  the  thorax,  shoulder,; 
and  on  the  fringes  of  the  wings,  we  gene-j 
rally  meet  with  hair  instead  of  scales.  The 
whole  may  be  brushed  off  the  wing  upon  a! 
piece  of  paper,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hairj 
pencil ;  afler  which  the  hairs  can  be  sepa- 1 
rated,  with  the  assistance  of  a  common  mag- 
nifying glass. 

Great  difficult)  is  experienced  in  dissect-; 
ing  properly  the  proboscis  of  insects,  such, 
as  that  of   the    gnat,    and    the    experiment! 
must  be  repeated  a  great  number  of  times ; 
before  the  structure  and  situation  of  the  parts! 
can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  as  the  ob-' 
server  will  frequently  discover  in  one  what  | 
he  could  not  in  another.  The  collector  of  the  ^ 
bee,  which  forms  an  exceedingly  curious  ob-j 
ject,  ought  to  be  carefully  washed  in    spiritl 
of  turpentine,  by  which   means  it   will   bei 
freed  from  the  unctuous  mtftter  adhering  to; 
it ;  when  dry,  it  is  again  to  be  washed  with( 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  to  disengage  and  bring 
forward  the  small   hairs  which  form  part  ofi 
its  microscopic  beauty.     The   best  method 
of   preparing  the  stings  of  insects,    which 
are  in  danger  of  being  broken,  from  their 
hardness,  is  to  souk  the  case  and  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  for  some  time  in  spirit  of  wine 
or  turpentine  ;  then   lay  them  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  with   a  blunt  knife  draw  out  the 
sting,  holding  the   sheath  with  the  nail   of 
the  finger,  or  any  other  blunt   instrument ; 
but  great  care  is  necessary  to   preserve  the 
feelers,  which,  when  cleaned,  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  object.     The  beard  of  the 
lepas  antifera  is  to  be  soaked  in  clean  soft 
water,  frequently  brushing  it  while  wet  with 
a  camel's  hair   penctl ;  after  it  is  dried,  the 
brushing  must  be  repeated  with  a  dry  pencil, 
to  disengage  and  separate   the  hairs,  which 
are  apt  to  adhere  together.  i 

The  eyes  of  insects  in  general  form  vcr\! 
beautiful   and    curious    objects.     Those    of 
the  libellula  and  other  flies,  as  well  as  of 
the  lobster,  <kc.  must  be   cleaned   from  thei 
blood,  &c.  after  which  they  should  be  soaked 
in  water   for  some   days:  one  or  two  skins 
are    theii  to    be    separated    from    the    eye, I 
which  would  be  otherwise  too  opaque  wnd 
confused  ;  but  some  care  is  requisite  in  this 
operation,  for,   if  the  skin  be    rendered  too 
thin,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  proper  idea^ 
of  the  organization   of  the  part.     In  some 
substances,     however,    the    organization    is 
such  that  by  altering  the  texture  of  the  part, 
jwe  dfstroy  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
iserve.     Of  this  sort  are  tlie  nerves,  tendons, 
and   muscular    fibres,    many  of  which  are 
viewed  to  most  advantage  when  floating  in 
8f)me   transparent  fluid.     Thus  very  few  ol' 
the  muscular  fibres  ran  bo  discovered  when 
wo  attempt  to  view  thrin    in  the    open   air, 
though  great  numbers  may  be  seen  if  they! 
be  placed  in  water  or  oil.     By  viewiog  the 


thread  of  a  ligament  in  this  manner  we  fmd 
it  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  smooth 
round  threads  lying  close  together.  Elastic 
objects  should  be  pulled  or  stretched  out 
while  they  arc  under  the  microscope,  that 
the  texture  and  nature  of  those  parts,  the  fi- 
gure of  which  is  altered  by  being  thus  ex- 
tended, may  be  more  fully  discovered. 

To  exsmine  bones  by  the  microscope, 
they  should  first  be  viewed  as  opaque  objects ; 
but  afterwards,  by  procuring  thin  slices  of 
them,  they  may  be  viewed  as  transparent. 
The  sections  should  be  cut  in  all  directions, 
and  well  washed  and  cleaned ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  maceration  will  be  useful,  or  the 
bones  may  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
in  a  clear  fire,  which  will  render  the  bony 
cells  more  conspicuous. 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


[From  the  Sew.  York  Farmer.] 

Cl'LTIVATINO    THE  MuLBKRBY. — The  folloW- 

mg,  we  believr,  is  fronv  '*  Goodscll's  Geneaee 
Farmer":  ,•    ». 

So  well  are  wf  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
our  experimeuis,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  through  with  all  the  routine  of  first  sowing 
the  seed  in  beds,  and  then  transplanting  the 
trees  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  nursery,  and 
from  there  tu  the  orchard,  then  to  wait  for  them 
to  become  firmly  rooted,  and  to  expand  their 
tops,  before  wormn  can  be  fed  from  them,  that 
we  design  next  spring  to  sow  another  pound 
of  seed,  trom  wliich  we  hope  to  raise  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  trees,  from 
whicn  to  feed  from  until  our  orchard  shall  ar. 
rive  at  maturity,  and  ultimately  to  transplant 
the  yountr  trees  into  hedges,  which  for  large 
establishments  arc  no  doubt  preferable  to 
standard  trees,  as  it  facilitates  the  gathering  of 
leaves,  and  renders  the  whole  less  expensive. 
We  arc  fully  confident  that  every  seedling  tree 
one  yeaaold  is  capable  of  furnishing  food  for 
one  worm,  or  producing  one  cocoon  ;  if  so,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  immediate  introduction 
of  this  branch  of  domestic  manufacture  is  re. 
moved,  and  instead  of  waiting  many  years, 
and  incurring  heavy  expenses  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees,  before  the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be 
commenced,  or  any  returns  had  from  the  in- 
v<^tment,  it  requires  no  more  time  than  is  ne- 
cessary  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  land,  and  obtain 
a  crop  of  wheat,  and  we  arc  satisfied  that  the 
same  labor  bestowed  will  yield  a  richer  har- 
vest,       i  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Edwin  Stanley. 

Adams'  Basin,  Nov.  12,  183J. 


Hops. — A  gentleman  from  Cermany  informs 
us  that  American  hops  have  been  tried  in  that 
country  and  obtained  h  decided  preference  to  the 
English;  and  that  an  increased  demand  from 
that  quarter  may  be  looked  for  hereafter. — [N. 
Y.  Shipping  List.] 


A  Mrthod  of  reabino  Early  Pbas  and 
OTHER  Vegetables. — An  Enghsh  gardener 
states  that  "  the  method  of  rearinp  i»eas  in  pots 
and  boxes,  in  hot-beds  and  hot-houses,  and 
afterwards  transplanting  them  out  into  open 
ground,  is  a  coininon  practice  with  ^rdeners, 
and  often  succeeds  very  well,  particularly  if^ 
they  are  not  too  long  in  transplanting  them  ; 
but  I  would  recommend  a  method  not  so  well 
known,  as  far  preferable  to  that  of  pots  and 
boxes,  particularly  when  they  are  to  be  raised 
in  a  hot  bed.  This  consists  in  having  a  quan- 
tity of  turf  cut  in  pieces,  of  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  which  are 
placed  in  a  regular  manner  over  the  surface  of 
the  hot-bed,  grass  side  downwards,  and  a  row 
of  peas  is  sown  U|M)n  each  row  of  turf',  and  af. 
tejwards  covered  with  soil ;  when  they  are  fit 
for  transplanting,  no  more  is  required  than  to 
lift  out  the  tiu-f,  piece  by  piece,  with  the  peaii 
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growing  ui)oii  It,  and  place  lliem  where  they 
are  to  pruduce  their  crop.  Uy  this  iiieaus  the 
roots  receive  no  injury,  nor  do  tlie  piHnt8  8U«. 
tain  the  least  checK  in  trHnsplanting.  This 
method  may  be  practised  with  suuilar  success; 
in  the  raising  of  potatoes,  beans,  Aic."  i 


tings.     They    may   be    put   at  d.stances  most 

convenient  lor  the  grower  ;  in  rows  that  will 

enable  hiui  to  hoe  them.  If  the  weather,  before 

they  are  well   rooted,  be  dry,  they  should  be 

frequenty  watered. 

jl     The  white  mulberry  is  also  propaguted  by 

ijlayers,   by  bending  those  limbs  nearest  to  the 

iiground,  and  fastening  in  the  usual  manner  the 


Culture  of  the  Mulberrij.      By  the  Editor 

The  White  Mulberry,  Morus  alba,  a  nativeljbend  some  four  orsijc  inches  under  the  ground; 

'  or  a  sizable  plant  may  be  bent  over,  nearly  flat 
on  the  ground,  by  loosening  the  earth  on  the 


of  Asia,  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  survi 
vofs  of  the  last  crusade.  It  was  cultivated  ex- 
tensively m  that  country,  and  early  in  the  si.x- 
teenth  century  carried  into  France.  This  is 
the  species  principally  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  for  feeding  the  silk-worm. 

Sowing  and  Transplantixg. — It  can  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  suck- 
ers. The  seed,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 
respectable   seed-store,  sliould    be    fresh   and 


opposite  side  with  a  spade.  In  this  way  almost 
every  branch  will  serve  for  a  layer.  They  may 
be  cut  from  the  parent  stock  the  first  or  second 
spring  after  having  been  layed. 

The  Chinese  Mulberry. — The  Morus  mul- 
ticaulis,  Chinese  mulberry,  was,  we  believe, 
first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late 
Andrew  Parmentier,   of  Brooklyn,  in  the  year 


plump.  Choc«  •  a  nch  piece  of  ground,  and,  ifjll828.  It  has  since  been  greatly  propagated 
convenient,  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  garden. 
Let  it  be  well  dug  and  pulverised  with  the  spade 
Sow  the  seed  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  early  in 
.May,  in  drills  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  cover  them  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
pressing  the  soil  with  a  spade,  hoe,  or  roller. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  young  plants  will  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance  above  ground. 
By  soaking  the  seed  some  twenty-four  hours 
before  sowing,  in  rain  water,  their  vegetation 
may  be  hastened.  The  young  plants  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  hoed  I 
between  the  drills.  If  too  thick,  they  should  be 
thinned  when  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
by  taking  sonje  of  then)  up  with  a  dibber,  or  a 
chisel-shape  board,  leaving  the  remainder  near 
a  foot  apart.  If  this  is  not  done  in  a  rainy  day, 
the  drills  or  rows  should  be  well  watered,  that 
the  young  plants  may  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
earth  adhering  as  possible,  and  kept  in  a  moist 
Htate  until  the"  are  transplanted  into  fresh  dug 
earth.  If  the  tap  root  is  cut  off,  when  they  are 
raised,  it  saves  handling. 

In  the  fall,  before  the  plants  cease  growing, 
cut  ofi'the  long  tap  roots  of  those  that  have  not 
been  transplanted,  hy  thrusting  into  the  ground 
a  sharp  spade,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  them 
offt<K»  short.  Those  tliat  have  had  a  vigt)rous 
growth  may,  if  more  convenient,  be  transplant. 
td  into  their  permanent  places  in  the  fall,  or 
-i!ocf^('>ing  spring.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
(■nded  to  transplant  them  into  a  nursery, 
J..  ..s  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart,  where 
they  remain  to  obtain  the  growth  one,  two,  or 
three  seasons.  Whenever  they  are  removed!  of 
from  the  seed  beds,  or  from  the  nursery,  much 
care  should  bo  taken  to  pre(»erve  the  soil 
around  the  roots,  that  the  fibres  may  not  be 
injured,  or  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dry  air.  The 
soil  where  they  arc  intended- to  remain  perma- 
nently should  be  rich  and  well  pulverised. 

When   intended  for  hedges,  they  are  taken 
I  rom  the  seed   beds   atler  the    first    sftason's 
growth,  cut  down  to  about  six  inches,  and  then 
1  et  out  in  the  hedge  rows.     If  cattle  are  kep 
from  the  hedge  for  three  or  four  years,  ihev 


and  is  rapidly  extending  over  the  country.  As 
far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  it  promises 
not  only  to  be  a  rival  of  the  white  mulberry, 
but  to  supersede  it. 

Its  advantages  are  its  very  large  leaves, 
affording  a  much  greater  amount  of  food  for  the 
worms  ;  its  being  a  tree  of  much  less  h«'ight 
rendering  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  not  so 
laborious,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
rapidly  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings.  It 
is  thought  to  produce  silk  equally  as  good,  if 
not  superior  to  that  from  the  white  mulberry. 
For  hedges,  it  is  supposed  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  from  its  disposition  to  send  up  nume. 
rous  suckers,  and  from  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  its  foliage.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
thvows  out  new  leaves  during  the  growing  sea- 
s  on,  renders  it  a  valuable  plant  for  the  rearing 
of  two  crops  of  cocoons. 

Ppopaoation. — It  is  generally  increased  by- 
layers.  A  plant  of  one  or  more  years'  growth  is 
bent  over,  in  the  spring,  or  early  summer,  by 
loosening  the  earth  ;  the  limbs  are  extended  and 
firmly  secured  in  the  ground  by  pegs  or  crotch- 
ets. The  whole  plant  and  the  branches  are  co- 
vered over  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  a  young  shoot  will  rise 
from  almost  every  joint,  and  obtain  a  growth  of 
three  to  six  or  eight  feet  the  first  season.  In  the 
succeeding  fall  or  spring  they  may  be  divided 
into  separate  plants,  and  transplanted. 

If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  young  plants  ma- 
king a  vigorous  growth,  the  wood  does  not 
always  ripen  sufficiently  to  stand   the  winter 

the   Northern  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Dibble. — It  is  very  probable  that  increased 
attention  will  be  given  in  this  country  to  plant- 
ing and  sowing  in  rows.     We  give  the  accom- 
panying  engraving  from    the   British    Cyclo 
pa'dia.  '  /'     ^  •  '.'  -  •' 

j     "  This  if«  an  agriculmral  implement  emp]c)y- 
icd  in  making  holes  in  the  ground   for 
'grains,  plants,    and   other    sorts   of   crops   in, 


which  are  planted  in  rows.  Their  form,  and 
will  make  it  grow  the  thicker  by  browsing  iheljthc  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  differs 
limbs.  [iacrording  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  which  is  to 

The  seeds  arc  sometimes  sown  in  the  fall,j|bc  put  in  or  planted  out  by  them;  but  for  grain 
immediately   after   ripening.     If  the  winter  isjithcy  are  mostly  shod  Avitli  iron.     In  some  cases 
mild  and  uniform,  they  will  succeed,  and  thus 
enable  the  grower  to  gain  the  greater  part  of 


the  season 

One  ounce  of  seed  should,  if  good,  produce 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  seedling  plantH. 

The  proper  soil  for  the  mulberry  is  that  free 
from  excess  of  meisture  :  a  dry,  sandy,  or  ntony 
piece  of  ground  produces  leaves  congenial  to 
the  health  of  the  worm,  and  productive  of  good 
Bilk. 

Cuttings  asd  Layers. — Even  the  firel! 
spring  after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  the  plants 
will  supply  wood  sufficiently  ripened  for  a  large 
rumber  of  cuttings.  They  should  be  from  five  1 1 
or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  put  in 
the  ground  nearly  half  their  lensth.  A  no  !  re- 
tent  ve  of  moisture,  and  made  pretty  rich  w  th 
fer;nented,  particularly  cow  manure,  tmd  in  a 
situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise,  adi's 
much  to  the  eertaiaty  of  the  success  of  the  cut* 


they  have  likewise  a  sortofstep  for  setting  the 
foot  upon,  in  using  iIkmh.  When  employed, 
they  are  thrust  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  suit- 
able to  the  crop  which  is  to  be  put  in  by  them, 
and  holes  thus  formed,  into  which  the  seeds, 
sets,  or  plants,  are  put  by  the  hand. 


We  give  the  above  engrarii^^f  a  dibble  act. 


ing  by  the  foot  as  already  described;  a  repre- 
sents the  depository  lor  the  seed,  &c. ;  the  dis- 
charge valve  IS  shown  at  6,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  hopper  being  by  a  double  lever, 
g,  resting  against  the  heel  above,  e ;  the  dibble- 
iron  and  guide  is  shown  at  c/." 

Report  op  Live  Hedges. — The  •'  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture," in  the  view  it  was  their  duty  to  take  of 
those  ot^ects  to  which  public  attention  might 
be  beneficiallv  invited,  have  thought  that,  in  the 
^progress  of  tfie  culture  .ind  improvement  of  the 
country,  Live  Hedges  would,  in  many  places, 
become  highly  important  and  even  necessary, 
where  stone  is  not  to  be  had,  and  timber,  as 
must  soon  be  the  case,  shall  become  more  valu- 
able for  other  uses.  The  beauty,  permanency, 
and  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  enclosure  is,  with 
foreigners  and  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
becoming  a  subject  of  taste  and  admiration.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  deny  the  efficacy  or  ex- 
pediency, in  most  places,  at  present,  of  n  good 
rail  fence,  or,  what  is  better,  a  strong  stone 
wall.  But,  as  our  divisions  of  land  multiply, 
these  materials,  in  many  places,  will  become 
more  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  had.  As  this 
shall  occur,  the  introduction  of  hve  hedges  wilt 
come  into  use  here,  as  they  prevail  elsewhere. 
.A  gradual  introduction  of  them  must  be  useful, 
and  add  a  verdure  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  the 
country  as  its  cultivation  increases.  Under 
this  impression,  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  were  induced  to  offer  a  premium 
of  $30  for  the  best  hedge,  not  less  than  100 
rods,  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving  state 
in  1833. 

On  this  subject  the  committee  on  live  hedges 
have  a  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  the 
following  communication  of  E.  Hersy  Derby, 
Esq.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has,  by  well-tried 
experiment,  established  the  Perfect  adaptation 
of  the  Buckthorn  (or  Rhamnus  Catharticus)  to 
our  climate,  as  well  as  its  preference  over  seve- 
ral other  plants. 

They  therefore  unanimously  award  to  E. 
Hersy  Derby,  Esq.  the  premium  proposed  or 
$?K),  tor  his  hedge,  of  upwards  of  100  rods,  and 
recommend  that  his  detailed  and  useful  com- 
munication on  this  subject  be  printed. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 
■v-v  ••>    :  .  •.-    JoH.v  Welles,  Chairman. 

Halem,  Nov.  30,  1833. 
The  Committee  on  Trees  and  Live  Hedges. 

Gentlemen, — Please  consider  me  an  ,appU- 
cant  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  for 
the  best  buckthorn  hedge,  not  less  than  100 
rods,  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving  state 
in  183.3.  On  measuring  mine,  I  find  1  have 
over  118  rods  of  the  buckthorn  hedge,  which  I 
have  reason  to  think  would  be  considered  at 
least  equal  to  any  in  this  countrj'. 

The  trustees  generally  have  examined  the 
state  of  it  the  present  season.  Should  it  be 
thought  proper,  I  will  make  a  few  observations 
on  my  experiments  in  hedging.  -,..; 

I  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  fully  con. 
viiiced  of  the  superiority  of  live  hedges  for  effi- 
cacy and  economy.  I  began  by  setting  out  my 
first  hedge  about  thirty  years  since,  of  the  Eng- 
lish hawthorn  ;  the  result  was  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  the  plant,  being  not  adapted  to  our 
climate,  is  injured  by  our  summer  droughts  ; 
frequently  experiences  blight  early  in  August, 
and,  by  the  first  of  September,  assumes  a  win- 
try appearance.  My  next  experiment  was  with 
the  tnree-lhorned  acacia :  to  this  hedge  I  devo- 
ted the  most  careful  attention  ;  but  the  nMuIt 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  plants  run  up 
without  interlacing,  and  the  thorns  growing 
only  upon  the  upper  branches,  the  stems  below 
were  not  thick  enough  to  serve  as  a  fence ;  it 
was  beside  too  tender  a  plant  to  bear  our  se- 
vere winters.  I  also  tried  the  crab.apple  with 
but  little  better  success.  About  1808,  there 
was  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Holyoke,  of  this  town,  which  adjoined  that  of 
my  brother,  a  large  tree  of  the  buckthorn  or 
rhamnus  catharticus.  In  digging  the  latter, 
the  gardener  found  several  young  plants,  which 
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had  grown  from  seed  shed  by  this  tree  They 
were  given  to  me  and  set  out  in  a  nursery; 
finding  they  grew  very  rapidly,  I  was  'nduced 
to  set  them  out  for  a  hedge  some  ume  m  IBW, 
and  in  this  attempt  I  was  entirely  successtul. 
The  length  of  this  hedge  is  about  20  rods  ;  ha« 
been  a  good  fence  over  20  vears,  and  is,  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  fine,  healthy  state,  not  a  sin- 
jrle  plant  having  failed  since  it  was  first  set  out. 
ft  presents  a  mass  of  verdure  from  early  spnug 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  is  completely  im- 
pervious,  affording  entire  protection  to  the  land 
It  incloses.  It  being  my  first  experiment  with  the 
plant,  I  did  not  head  it  down  so  low  when  youug 
as  I  have  since  found  it  advisable  to  do ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  it  is  not  so  thick  at  bottom 
as  any  of  my  others  set  out  since.  Finding  it 
so  hardy  a  plant,  and  so  well  adapted  for  hedges 
in  our  climate,  I  have  been  induced  to  cultivate 
it  very  extensively,  and  have,  at  different  peri- 
ods, extended  my  hedges  until  they  measure 
nearly  120  rods  in  length. 

The  method  I  should  recommend  in  setting  a 
hedge,  would  be  to  place  the  plants  in  a  single 
row,  about  9  inches  apart,  either  in  the  spring 
or  fall  of  the  year  ;  if  in  the  fall,  I  should  clip  it 
the  next  spring,  within  six  inches  of  the  ground, 
which  will  cause  it  to  be  quite  thick  from  the 
bottom  ;  any  after-pruning  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator.  I  have  also  tried 
plashing  ;  it  was  recommended  to  me  in  181H 
or  '19,  by  my  gardener  (an  Englishman),  and  I 
allowed  him  to  try  it  upon  a  young  hedge  of 
crab-apple ;  but  the  hedge  never  flourished  af- 
terwards, and  I,  at  last,  pruned  away  the 
branches  he  had  interwoven,  and  lost  four 
years'  growth  by  the  experiment.  I  have  never 
found  plashing  necessary  for  the  strength  or 
beauty  of  the  buckthorn  hedge,    the  natural 

Eowth  of  the  branches  being  sufficiently  inter- 
;ed.     Three  years'  careful    management   in 
the  way  I  have  described  is  sufficient  to  form  a 

rerfect  hedge,  nearly  as  thick  below  as  above, 
am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

E.  Hersy  Dekby. 


DooBLE  Pots  for  Marsh  and  Tender 
Plants. — You  will  perceive  that  this  double 
pot  is  formed  by  simply  placinsj  one  pot  within 
another,  the  latter  being  a  <'y/..'  larger  than  the 
former,  and  uniting  them  at  bottom  with  a  lit- 
tle Roman  cement.  The  holes  in  the  bottoms 
of  both  plants  must  be'tjpened  with  a  stick  be- 
fore the  cement  stiffens  ;  otherwise,  of  course, 
the  water  in  the    inner  pot  could  not  escape. 
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In  the  figure,  a  is  the  inner  pot ;  6,  the  vacuity 
between  the  two  pots ;  and  c,  the  cement 
which  unites  them  at  bottom.  By  keeping  the 
vacuity  between  the  pots  (6)  filled  with  water, 
the  smaller  or  inner  pot  (a)  will  absorb  moisture 
sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  pro- 
vided the  material  of  the  pot  be  not  too  hard 
burnt ;  the  water  between  the  pots  can  at  any 
time  be  emptied  out,  and  the  outer  pot  will 
then  act  as  a  shade  for  the  roots  of  the  plant 
in  hot  dry  weather. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  a  cheap  and  sim- 
ple method  could  be  found  for  shading  pots  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  we  should  not  have  so  many 
sickly  scorched-looking  plants  in  the  summer 
season.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pots  having 
been  made  on  the  above  principle. — [Thos. 
Blair,  Stamford  Hill,  June  22,  1833.] 

This  ,mode  of  equalizing  the  moisture  and 
temperature  of  the  exterior  side  of  pots  is,  as 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  quite  new ;  and, 
certainly,  it  appears  well  adapted  either  for 
gtowioc  marsh  plants,  by  filling  the  interstices 


between  the  pots  with  water ;  or  delicate  plants, 
easily  killed  either  by  too  much  water  or  by 
neglect  of  water,  such  as  cape  heaths,  by  using 
moist  moss  instead  of  water.  Many  persons 
find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  heaths  in  warm 
rooms,  even  during  the  short  time  they  are  in 
bloom,  without  either  over- watering  them,  or 
keeping  them  too  dry ;  Mr.  Blair's  pot,  either 
with  water  or  moss,  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy. — [Gardener's  Magazine.] 

Watering  Plants  in  the  Open  Ground. — 
A  mode  of  supplying  plants  growing  in  the 
open  soil  with  water,  during  dry  intervals  of 
summer,  practised  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Reading 
Leathes,  of  Shropham,  Norfolk,  deserves  to  be 
made  known ;  and  may,  although  it  has  nought 
of  para  lelism  or  likeness  to  Mr.  Blair's,  far 
ther  than  its  relation  to  supplying  water,  be 
described  here.  Soil  dried  to  dustiness  resists 
water  ;  and  not  every  assistant  whom  one  may 
request  to  water  the  plants,  vfhich  may  be  lan- 
guishing in  the  garden,  will  take  the  patient 
and  honest  pains  to  give  them  the  thorough 
soaking  they  require.  When  the  soil  about  a 
plant  or  plants  is  dried  to  dustiness,  the  moist 
cning  it  by  watering  requires  that  water  be 
applied  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  re 
peatedly.  The  doing  this  occupies  much  time ; 
yet  you  must  either  do  this,  or  open  with  a 
spade,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  a  hole  that  will 
receive  at  once  a  larger  supply  of  water;  and 
this  latter  mode  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
gully  hole,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and  the  earth 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  exposed  to  view: 
an  offensive  sight  to  those  who  have  a  passion 
for  evenness  of  surface  in  the  soil  of  their  gar 
dens.  Mr.  Leathes  practises  neither  of  these 
modes ;  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  both,  sinks 
into  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant  requiring 
water,  a  flower-pot,  immersed  to  the  half  or 
whole  of  its  height  or  depth,  with  its  size 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  constitution  of  the  plant  may  indicate  it  to 
need,  and  with  the  drain  hole  of  the  pot  left 
open  at  the  bottom.  When  each  of  the  plants 
most  liable  to  injury  from  drought  has  received 
the  apposition  of  a  flower  pot  sunk  at  its  base, 
the  watering  of  all  these  plants  is  thenceforth 
effectible  with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  des- 
patch, quite  or  more  than  equivalent,  in  a 
drought  of  some  duration,  to  the  first  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  trouble :  besides,  too,  the  valua- 
ble satisfaction  supplied  to  him  who  takes  this 
trouble,  of  feeling  conscious  that  every  plant 
receives  the  whole,  and  directly  to  its  roots,  of 
the  quantity  you  may  please  to  pour  into  the 
sunk  flower-not ;  through  the  drain  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  water  passes  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  absorbencv  in  the 
soil,  without  detaining  him  who  supplies  it 
until  it  has  soaked  away. — [Loudon.] 

Blood  Manvre  for  the  Vine. — The  vine 
is  manured  with  bullock's  blood  in  autumn,  and 
the  shoots  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  dry 
leaves ;  by  which  they  are  protected  against 
severe  frosts,  and  also  in  the  beginning  of 
spring  against  those  fine  days  which  occasion 
their  early  vegetation.  They  are  pruned  in 
spring  after  the  leaves  are  removed. — [Baron 
Kottwjtz,  in  Loudon.] 
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The  Propagating  or  Cabbages  by  v'<lips  and 
Cuttings. — The  first  shoots  only  are  applica- 
ble to  such  a  purpose  ;  the  second  run  to  seed. 
[Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  June,  isj.-j.]  This 
fact,  one  of  some  consequence,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
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MarthaU,  {CalhounGo.)  .V.  T.,  Dee. 

I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  pleasure 
that — after  dividing  my  time  for  several  days, 
as  described  in  my  last,  between  roads  render* 
ed  almost  impassable  by  continual  snows  and 
jlog  cabins,  wnere  the  recent  settler,  however 
hospitable,  had  but  spare  accommodation  to  of- 
fer to  the  passing  traveller — it  was  with  some 
iple  sure  that  on  rising  an  elevation  on  the  nor- 
thern bank  of  the  Kalamazoo,  I  saw  %' large 
frame  building,  which  was  evidently  a^kvem, 
rearing  its  comfortable  looking  chimniea  above 
a  group  of  log  huts  on  the  plain  beneath.  My 
horse,  who  had  doubtless  repented  of  former 
escapadoes  in  the  companionable  intercourse 
which  had  now  for  some  time  subsisted  be- 
tween us,  seemed  to  sympathize  in  the  feeling; 
and  pricking  up  hia  ears,  as  he  snuffed  tbe 
grain  in  a  flour  mill  directly  beneath  us,  we  de- 
scended the  slip]}ery  height,  and  were  soon 
tolerably  well  housed  in  the  new  Ian  of  Mar- 
shall. The  house  was  indeed  not  as  yet  plas- 
tered inside ;  and  the  different  bed-rooms, 
though  lathed,  seemed  divided  from  each  other 
rather  by  lines  imaginary  than  real.  But  the 
bar-room  wore  already  the  insignia  of  a  long 
established  tavern  in  an  old  community  ;  and 
apprized  me  at  once,  by  the  placarded  sheriffs' 
notices,  and  advertisements  for  stolen  horses, 
grain  to  be  sold,  and  laborers  wanted,  which 
indicate  the  growth  of  business  in  country 
life,  that  society  was  in  a  pretty  mature  state— 
at  least  six  months  old — in  the  county  town 
of  Marshall.  I  was  therefore  not  at  all  sur- 
prized to  find  among  these  notices  a  call  for 
"  a  Railroad  Meeting"  in  the  evening — espe- 
cially as  nearly  IS  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  white  man  erected  his  cabin  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

The  meeting,  which  might  be  termed  a 
crowded  one,  was  conducted  with  more  anima- 
tion than  unanimity.  There  were  several 
vtry  Intelligent  men  present,  however,  and  I 
listened  w^ith  interest  to  their  exposition  of  the 
resources  of  xhip  section  of  Michigan,  which, 
as  a  wheat  growing  country,  may  be  justly 
compared  to  the  celebrated  Genessee  valley  of 
New  York,  while  the  soil,  as  1  have  heard  it 
well  observed  by  a  resident,  "  unlike  the  hea- 
vily timbered  land  of  the  Eastern  States,  in- 
stead of  wearing  out  one  generation  in  sub- 
duing it  for  the  purposes  of  the  husbandman, 
invites  the  plough  at  once."  Nor,  if  a  railroad 
should  be  constructed  from  Detroit  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  pas-sing  through  the  coun. 
ties  of  Wayne,  Washtenaw,  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Kalamazoo,  Van  Buren,  and  Berrien,  do  I  think 
it  w»uld  be  too  bold  to  assert,  that  the  amount 
to  be  transported  by  the  time  the  work  was 
completed  would  bJp  equal  to  one  million  cf 
barrels  ;  which  is  a  less  estimate  by  two  hun- 
dred thousand  than  I  have  seen  given  by  an  in- 
telligent writer  on  this  subjert.  in  a  Detroit 
paper.  The  route  thus  designated  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  the  right  one  for  a  Railroad ;  though, 
should  a  different  mode  of  communication  be 
[determined  upon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
j  whether  it  were  most  expedient  to  construct  a 
Canal  from  the  Falls  of  Grand  River  to  De- 
troit, or  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  St. 
Josephs  to  Monroe.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add 
that  before  two  years  have  expired,  all  of  these 
routes  will  be  under  contract.     The  abundant 


Maund,  on  the  cover  of  his  number  of  the  Bo- i| resources  of  Michigan  are  developing  so  rapid- 
tanic  Garden  for  September,  to  be  supplemenla-  '       "        "  -•    ■       •  .... 

ry  to  the  information  on  this  subject  in  pp.  126, 
127,  and. to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by 
the  author  of  that  article,  Peter  Kendall,  Esq. 
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Socps. — A  London  paper  says, 
now  becoming  a  universal  ingredi- 
ent in  many  of  our  soups  in  ordinary  use,  such 
as  soup  crisis,  eravy  soup,  fiie.,  being  found  to 
add  greatly  to  their  flavor  and  wholesomeness."i 


jly,  that  they  will  shortly  require  all  these  <|mt- 
lets;  and  in  a  country  where  you  may  drir*  % 
barouche  and  four  for  hundreds  of  miles  inasy 
direction  through  the  woods,  the  expense  of 
constructing  more  artificial  ways  will  be  Com- 
paratively trivial.  Did  1  not  knoM-  how  ^iitO' 
Irani  generally  the  people  of  the  East  are<^r^e 
'resources  and  condition  cf  this  country-,  it 
j  would  surprise  me  that  some  New  Ycrlt  eapi- 
'talists  hare  not  embarked  in  some  of  these 
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works.  A  prodigious  speculation  might  be 
realized  by  laying  out  a  Railroad  on  one  of 
these  routes  above  described ;  having  first 
purchased  the  land  in  its  vicinity  at  Govern- 
meat  pricvs,  to  be  disposed  of  afterward  when 
its  value  should  be  euiiaoced  by  the  completion 
of  ditfereat  sections  of  the  work.  The  ingenious 
writer  above  alluded  to,  has  already  suggested 
this  mode  of  covering  the  expense  cf  sucli  an 
undertaking.  Vou  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
feeling  existing  on  the  subject  of  internal  com- 
munications throughout  Michigan  ;  and  it 
would  amuse  you  nota  little  to  witness  the  hcart- 
Inirnings  and  jealousies  on  the  subject  wliich 
pervade  a  country  but  just  beginning  to  be 
populated.  The  rapidity  with  which  people 
establish  themselvei>,  and  collect  the  iudica- 
tions  of  agricultural  wealtb  around  Ihem, 
before  they  have  eveu  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account 
for  their  looking  thus  ahead  and  quarrelling 
about  the  game  before  it  is  hunted  down.  The 
farmer  who  has  more  gr.iin  in  the  sheaf  stack- 
ed in  the  held  than  he  can  accommodate  in  his 
bars,  is  naturally  more  eager  to  hnd  the  means 
of  sending  a  share  ot  it  to  market.  1  was 
quite  diverted  at  the  turn  matters  took  at  tlie 
meeting  which  suggested  these  remarks,  when 
a  discussion  in  relation  to  the  various  routes 
to  be  recommended  to  Government  in  case 
they  should  consent  to  make  a  railroad  through 
the  Peninsula,  became  unpleasantly  warm. 
*'  This  pother  reminds  me  Mr.  Chairman,  "  said 
an  old  pioneer,  "of  two  trappers,  who,  iu  plan- 
ning a  spearing  expedition  for  the  next  day, 
qaarrelled  about  the  manner  in  which  a  tur- 
tle which  they  proposed  taking,  should  be 
cooked  for  their  supper  after  the  days  sport 
was  over.  An  old  Indian  happily  settled  the 
difficulty  by  proposing  that  they  sliould  first 
catch  the  turtle!  Now,  sir,  as  this  rail- 
road"—  "  The  case  is  not  at  all  parallel," 
interrupted  a  still  more  ancient  speaker,  "  for 
Mature  has  already  caught  the  turtle  for  us. 
She  meant  the  railroad  to  pass  right  along  here 
and  no  where  else." 

The  councils  of  the  meeting  were  not  on  the 
whole,  so  harmonious  as  I  could  have  wished 
from  the  courtersies  offered  mo  after  its  termi- 
nation by  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibbelins  which  distract  the  un- 
born city  ot  Marshall.  But  it  was  surprizing 
to  a  stranger  upon  looking  round  at  the  hovels 
of  mud  and  logs,  which  as  vet  occcny  its  site, 
to  find  so  many  persons  of  intelligence  and  re- 
fioement  thus  collected  in  their  precincts.     The 

r»pulation  of  Michigan  generally,  as  I  believe 
have  before  observed,  is  much  superior  in 
character  to  the  ordinary  settlers  of  a  new 
country.  The  ease  with  which  a  man  can 
here  support  a  family  as  a  farmer,  induces  a 
great  many  persons  of  all  professions  in  other 
States  to  abandon  their  former  pursuits  and 
become  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  alteration  of 
life  I  should  judge  by  the  contentment  1  every- 
where witness,  is  almost  always  for  the  better. 
I  have  met  with  several  dispeptics  who  have 
been  completely  cured  ot  that  horrible  disease 
by  their  cnange  of  Itfe.  With  such,  health  is! 
a  sensation  -a  positive  delight;  and  in  duly 
estimating  the  blessing, -they  of  course  were 
ever  ready  to  praise  tlie  conditions  upon  which 
thev  enjoy  it.  Others  again  bred  up  in  a  city, 
find  in  the  indulgence  of  that  love  of  rural 
life,  which,  when  it  is  a  natural  faste«  is  inex- 
tinguishable, an  ample  compensation  for  break- 
ing upestablished  habits  and  associations.  The 
raajoritv  again  are  men  of  slender  means ; 
and  while  the  neccssitv  of  attendinj»  practical- 
h  to  the  subsistcHT  of  their  families  keeps 
them  employeil,  the  want  of  pecuniary  resour- 
ces prevents  their  embarking  in  the  thousand 
idle  schemes  which  tend  so  often  to  the  cha- 
grin and  the  rum  of  "  £jentlerncn-f:irmpr8." 
But  the  main  cause  of  Michiormi  bcinj  settled 
by  such  respectable  people,  rcinain>*  vet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  that  no  one  can  take  up  an 
arre  of  land  withjjut  first  paying  cash  for  it 
atone  of  the  three  land  offices  of  the  territory. 


The  whole  surface  of  the  Peninsula  has  either 
been,  or  is  now  being,  surveyed  into  townships 
of  six  miles  square.  These  again  are  sub-di- 
vided  into  sections  of  a  mile  square;  which 
sections  are  again  cut  up  into  lots  of  forty  acres ; 
which  IS  the  timallest  quantity  ot  land  tliat  can 
be  taken  up  from  the  Government.  The  price 
IS  invariably  !jl  -25  an  acre.  When  you  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  evcfy  emigrant  who 
means  to  locate,  (this  is  a  sound  American 
word,  and  as  indispensable  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a  western  man  as  are  an  axe  and  a  rifle  a- 
luoiig  his  household  furniture)  must,  however 
poor,  have  some  earnings  in  advance  to  pur- 
chase the  spot  upon  whicii  he  is  to  live  ;  and  to 
bring  his  family  to  such  a  remote  distance  it 
will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  the  industrious 
and  ihcenterprisiug  must  constitute  thelargest 
portion  of  such  a  population  of  freeholders. 
The  prosperity  of  a  whole  community,  com- 
posed of  such  aggregate  masses,  may  be  safely 
predicted  ;  and  though  one  sometimes  meets 
with  those  whom  the  hrst  process  of  accumu- 
lating renders  discontenteid  and  induces  to 
speak  illof  the  country,  yet  in  in  general  I  may 
say,  that  the  pride  of  a  Michiganian  in  the 
beautiful  land  of  his  adoption,  is  as  strong  as 
the  home-feeling  upon  which  the  citizens  of 
some  of  the  older  States  pique  themselves. 
As  for  the  sickness  which  alwyas  prevails  more 
or  less  among  the  new  settlers,  to  one  who  is 
aware  of  their  imprudences,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  majority  of  them  escape  with  tlieir 
lives.  Think  but  of  people  setting  themselves 
down  on  a  soil  of  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  when  the  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  oer-ion  the  head  of  the  tallest 
man  turning  over  tne  rank  soil  immediately 
around  their  dwellings,  and  allowing  the  ac 
cumulation  of  vegetable  decomposition  to  be 
acted  upon  by  a  vertical  sun,  and  steam  up  for 
months  under  their  very  nostrils ;  and  yet  this, 
I  am  told,  is  continually  practised  by  settlers 
who  come  in  late  in  the  season,  and  are  anx- 
iovs  still  to  have  a  crop  the  first  year.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  settlers,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
the  wild  hay,  locate  themselves  near  the  great 
marshes,  imprudence  alone  is  manifested  ;  but 
the  charge  of  culpability  will  justly  attach  to 
some  other  cases,  when  nuisances,  not  before 
existing,  are  created  by  the  owners  of  property. 
I  allude  to  the  practice,  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  Michigan,  of  flooding  land  while 
constructing  mill  ponds  without  removing  the 
green  timber  growing  upon  the  spot.  So  per- 
nicious is  this  to  the  health  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  it  afTecls  very  sensibly  the  value  of 
property  near  the  new  pond,  and  yet  in  their 
eagerness  to  have  mills  erected,  and  aid  the 
market  of  their  overflowing  granaries,  the  new 
inhabitants  overlook  entirely  the  gross  violation 
of  their  laws  and  the  melancholy  consequences 
which  ensue  to  their  families.  Another  cause 
of  sickness  is  drinking  the  water  of  springs  or 
rivers  which  head  in  marshes,  and  are  of  course 
impregnated  with  their  baleful  properties,  in- 
stead of  digging  wells  where  water  is  not  lia- 
ble to  such  exception.  As  for  general  health- 
fulncss  of  situation,  I  believe  it  is  agreed  that 
the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  which  so  abound 
in  the  Peninsula,  are — when  these  transparent 
bodies  of  water  are  surrounded  by  a  sand 
beach,  which  is  the  ease  with  about  a  third 
of  them — by  far  the  healthi<lst.  Thev  are  fed 
generally  by  deep  springs,  and  and  almost  in- 
variably are  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean 
outl»»t,  while  so  beautifully  transparent  are 
their  waters,  that  the  canoe  suspended  on  their 
bosom  soems  to  float  in  mi<l  air.  These  lakes 
abound  with  fish,  and  in  some  of  them  of  only 
a  few  acres  in  extent,  fish  have  been  taken  of 
forty  pounds  weight.  They  generality  lie  em 
bosomed  in  the  oak  openiMgs,  aud  with  their 
regular  and  almost  formal  banks,  thus  crown- 
ed with  these  open  groves,  these  silver  pools 
might  bo  readily  taken  for  artificial  trout  ponds 
in  a  cultivated  park.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  diverge,  as  I  have,  from  the 
route  generally  travelled,  to  see  these   scenic 
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gems,  so  numerous,  lonely,  and  beautiful.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  has  a  settler  on  its  banks, 
and  I  confess  I  take  a  singular  pleasure  in  sur- 
veying these  beauties,  as  yet  unmarrrd  by 
the  improving  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  un- 
profaned  by  the  cockney  eyes  of  city  tourists  \ 
nor  would  1  change  my  flmotiou8,wbile  raiifiD|^ 

alone  over  the  broad  meadows,  traversing  the 
lofty  forests,  or  loitering  by  the  limpid  laKcs  of 
Michigan,  for  the  proudest  musings  of  the 
scholar  that  revels  iu  classic  land.  It  may  ar- 
gue a  want  of  refinement  in  taste,  but  I  coufe«c 
that  a  hoary  oak  is  to  me  more  an  object  of 
veneration  than  a  mouldering  column,  and 
that  1  would  rather  visit  scsnes  where  a  hu- 
man foot  has  never  trod  than  dwell  upon  those 
gilded  by  the  most  arrogant  associations  of 
onr  race. 

What  are  the  temples  which  Roman  robbers 
have  reared  i  what  are  the  towers  in  which 
feudal  oppression  has  fortified  itself?  what  the 
blood  stained  associations  of  the  one,  or  the 
despotic  superstitions  of  the  other,  to  the  deep 
forests,  which  the  eye  of  God  has  alone  perva- 
de)!, and  where  Nature,  in  her  unviolated 
sanctuary,  has  for  ages  laid  her  fruits  and 
flowers  on  his  altar .'  What  is  the  echo  of  roofs 
that  a  few  centuries  since,  rung  with  barbaric 
revels,  or  of  aisles  that  pealed  the  anthems  of 
painted  pomp,  to  the  silence  which  has  reigned 
on  in  these  dim  groves,  since  the  first  fiat  of 
Creation  was  spoken  ? 

I  shall  diverge  from  my  western  course  to- 
morrow, a  few  miles  southward,  in  order  to 
visit  a  groupe  of  lakes,  near  which  a  band  of 
Pottawattamies,  a  tribe  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
have  their  encampment.  I  will  leave  this  let- 
ter open,  in  order  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
visit. 

Pittstliorpe,  (Calhoun  Co.,)  M.T.Dee.  23. 

I  write  to  you  from  a  little  cottage  in  a  beau- 
tiful grove,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo, where  two  young  gentlemen,  recently 
from  the  east,  have  erected  their  tabernacle  in 
this  land  ofenterprize.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  little  singularity  people  here  attach  to  a 
mode  of  life,  which,  in  older  countries  would  be 
looked  upon  as  highly  eccentric.  My  enter- 
tainers are  both  young  lawyers,  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  men  of  much  accomplishment,  and 
yet  the  house  in  which  I  am  passing  the  night, 
with  every  article  of  furniture  it  contains,  is 
of  their,  own  manufacture ;  saw,  an  axe,  a 
wood  knife,  and  a  jack-plane  being  their  only 
tools.  It  would  amuse  yeu  not  a  little,  to  look 
through  the  window,  and  see  our  little  groupe 
at  this  moment.  One  of  my  conij)anions  whose 
axe  and  rifle  are  suspended  by  wooden  hooks 
o  the  rafters  over  his  head,  is  professionally 
engaged  in  drawing  a  declaration  at  the  table 
upon  which  I  am  writing ;  while  the  other  ha- 
ving just  got  through  removing  the  remains  of 
our  game  dinner,  prepared  and  cooked  by  his 
chums,  is  now  sitting  with  a  long  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  watching  a  coffee  pot  which  steams  up 
so  fragrantly  from  the  live  embers,  that  no  light 
consideration  would  induce  me  to  part  with 
the  interest  I  have  in  its  contents.  Their 
house,  which  has  been  thus  occupied  for  thres 
months,  ib  a  perfect  pattern  of  neatness,  though 
as  it  consists  of  but  a  single  room,  no  little  inge- 
nuity is  required  to  arrange  their  books,  house- 
keeping apparatus,  and  sporting  equipments, 
so  as  to  preserve  eveu  an  appearance  of  order  in 
such  a  banbox.  They  have  already  sufficient 
business,  they  tell  me,  to  sustain  their  moderate 
household ;  and  as  the  Indians  supply  them 
with  abundance  of  provisions,  they  have  ample 
leisure  to  devote  to  study.  It  is  far  from  un- 
common, however,  to  meet  thus  with  persons 
of  finished  education,  and  accomplished  man- 
ners under  as  humble  a  roof  as  this  in  the  wilds 
of  Michigan.  For  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of 
society  here,  that  he  who  aims  at  a  promiiient 
station  in  the  new  community,  must  be  a  pion- 
eer far  in  advance  of  the  growing  settlements. 
Two  years  ago  the  first  white  man  raised  h\% 
log  hut  in  the  county  of  Calhoun,  it  has  now  a 
population  of  1500,  and  I  have  passed  an  eYe> 
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nittg  in  more  than  one  mud-plastered  wigwam, 
whose  fair  and  elegant  inmates  would  grace 
any  society,  however  refined.  I  cannot  help 
sometimes,  when  I  see  these  fair  young  crea- 
lurts,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  habitu- 
ated by  early  education  to  all  thecomlorts  and 
elegancies  of  refined  life,  thus  submittmg 
cheerfully  to  every  privation  for  the  sake  oi 
those  whose  happmess  is  involved  with  theirs, 
I  cannot  help  involuntarily  calling  to  mind  ihe 
jargon  of  novels  so  often  adopted  by  people  ot 
sense  in  cities,  where  the  terms  "  excellent 
BMitcb,"  and  "  supporting  in  the  station  where 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  move,"  usurp  all 
considerations  of  mutual  affection,  and  capa- 
bility in  theparties  united  to  study  each  others 
happiness  through  life.  1  am  more  than  ever 
persuaded  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  refine- 
ment in  life  which  bear  but  little  similarity  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  least  often  met  with 
is  that  which  is  independent  of  modes  and 
fashions  of  tailors,  milliners,  and  cabinet  ma- 
kers— which  does  not  necessarily  lean  upon  a 
pier  table  nor  repose  upon  a  chaise  longtu, 
which — shall  I  confess  it  ?  may  be  nursed  with- 
out a  silver  fork.  The  purest  porcelain  which 
the  factories  of  China  producedoes  not  require  a 
single  tint  upon  its  surface  to  show  the  fineness 
of  the  te:Aure,  hut  that  in  which  coarser  clay  is 
blended  is  always  charged  with  some  gaudy 
hue  to  hide  the  intermixture  of  the  mongrel  ma- 
terial. This  doctrine  though,  is  so  little  m  ac- 
cordance with  those  taught  in  the  English  no- 
vels, which  constitute  the  modern  text  book  of 
elegance,  that  while  the  mode  of  eating  an  egg 
is  the  test  of  good  breeding,  and  the  art  of  pat- 
tering French  phrases  the  criterion  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
interfering  with  the  particular  province  of  a 
lackey  or  friseur,  as  breaking  a  spear  at  such 
disadvantage  with  Almacks  and  Captain  Ham- 
ilton. 

But  a  truce  to  this  prosing.    Did  you  ever  see 
a  jumper  ?  A  couple  of  hickory  poles  so  bent  that 
the  runners  and  shafts  are  of  thesaniepiece,with 
a  crate  placed  on  four  uprights,  complete  this 
primitive  species  of  sledge,  and  when  the  crate 
w  filled  with  hay  and  the  driver  well  wrapped 
up  in  a  buffalo  robe,  "  the  turn  out"  is  about  as 
comfortable  a  one  as  a   moilcrate   man   could 
wish.     In   such  a  vehicle  as  this,  with  a  har- 
ness every  way  suitable,  viz :  a  collar  of  un- 
dressed deerskin  am;  reins  of  rope,  (the  twisted 
bark  of  trees  is  often  used)  did  1,  with  one  of 
my  present  entertainers,  the  first  companion  I 
have   yet  had    in    travelling,   sally  out   from 
Marshall  this  morning.     My  horse,  who  had 
detained  me  here  a  couple  of  days  by  a  soreness 
of  his  back  proceeding  from  the  saddle,  seemed 
highly  to  approve  of  this  new  mode  of  travel : 
Mr.Osbaldistone  behind  Tom  Thumb,Sesostris 
in  his  chariot,  or  Yorke  in  one  of  Brower's  new 
Omnibuses,  could  not   have  dashed  off  with 
more  glee  than  did  we  with  our  merry  jumper 
along  the  dimpling  waters  of  the  Kalamazoo ; 
when  lo,  iust  as  we  had  crossed  a  bridge  of  un- 
hewn timber  and  were  under  full  way  through 
the  oak  openings,  our  frail  barque  struck  on°a 
rock  hidden  by  the  snow,  and  we  were  capsiz- 
ed and   wrecked  in  an  instant.     Fortunately, 
though  both  were  pitched  like  a  couple  of  quoits 
from    the   machine,    wc    were  neither  of    us 
hurt;  and  my  companion  returning  to  the  set- 
tlement to  borrow  a  horse,  I  mounted  mine,  and 
leaving    the  remains  of  mv  crank    establish- 
ment, where  chance  had  thrown  them,  I  rode 
on,  while  he  overtook  me  in  time  to  introduce 
me  to  his  friend,  and  make  me  so  pleasantly  ati 
home  in  their  dwelling,    as  you  must  observe,! 
I  now  am.     Good  niffht,  I  will  tell  you  to-mor-! 
row  evening  how  wc  dispose  of  our  time  till 

tR«H. 

,„.  t)eeemher  2Ath. 

Ihc  asr  was  mild  this  morning,  and  large 
tl'M'k-i  of  snow-birds  twittering  among  the  bur 
oaks,  with  the  jays  screaming  from  the  woods, 
and  the  covies  of  grouse  rising  continually 
befors  us  in  the  openings,  made  our  route  to 
the  camp  of  Warpkesick  more  like  a  ride  in  the 


spring-time,  than  a  winter  excursion.    I  was 
accompanied  by  my  companion  of  yesterday; 
and  as  we  were  both  well  mounted  we  gallop- 
ed over  the  openings  towards  Lyon  lake,  at  a 
rate  which  b»ughi  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
white  sand  beach  which  fringes  that  beauti- 
ful water.     The  marks  of  an  Indian  trail  were 
here  easily  discernible;  and  following  the  foot 
marks  dashed  in  the  yielding  sand,  the    fre- 
quent print  of  mockasons  soon  led  us  again 
away  i'rom  the  shore  into  a  tall  wood  beyond. 
A    morass  that  shook  for  yards  around  as  our 
iiorseshoofs  would  encounter  the  sagging  peat, 
was  next  to  be  crossed;  and  then  passing  be- 
tween two  small  lonely  looking  lakes,  whtre  a 
tall  pine  or  two  lifted  its  sweeping  cone  above 
the  tapering  tamaracks  around,  we  struck  at 
last  into   a  dense  forest.     Here  the  numerous 
deer-runways,  with  the  flocks  of  wild  lurkies, 
and   innumerable    tracks  of  raccoons,  wolves 
and  bears,  showed  us  that  we  were  upon  a  fa- 
vorite hunting  ground  of  the  Pottawattamies. 
As  for  the  wolves   they  arc  lillle  disturbed  by 
the  Indians,  who   consider  them   fair  hunters 
like  themselves,  and  privileged  to  go  unmoles- 
ted ;  they  generally  abound  around  a  hunting 
camp ;  and  soon  grow  fat  on  the  offals  of  game 
slaughtered  nenr  it.     But  bears,   though    the 
successful    hunter  invariably    takes  his  dead 
quarry  by  the  paw,  calls  him  his   grandfather 
and  asks   his  pardon  for   killing   him,  "being 
compelled  to  it  by  necessity,"  are  hunted  with 
great  avidity;  and  you  generally  find  a  tama- 
rac  swamp,  the  favorite  covert   of  these  ani- 
mals, in  the  vicinity  of  a  hunting  camp.     We 
had  ridden  for  about  a  mile  through  the  heavi- 
ly timbered  land,  when  reaching  the  banks  of 
the  Nottawaseepe,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Josephs, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  childrens  voices,  and  des- 
cried two  or  three  red  urchins  wading  through 
the  shallow   stream  on  stilts,  while  others  of 
a   similar  age   were   amusing  themselves    in 
shooting  bows  and  arrows  on  theopposite  side. 
We  immediately  forded  the  stream,  and  making 
our  way  into  a  swamp,  Avhere  the  horses  would 
sink  to  their  knee  at  every  step,  came  unex- 
pectedly  upon   a  piece   of  firm   ground,    some 
eighty  yards  in  diameter,  and   found  ourselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp  *f  Warpkesick.     It 
was  composed  of  three  or  four  wigwams,  only 
but  they  were  large    and   probably  contained 
several  families  each.     They  were  constructed 
of    mats, I  arranged    in  the   form  of    a    tent, 
and    supported  by  uprights  at   either  end,   an 
opening  being  left  in  the  centre  for  the  escape 
ot  the  smoke,  and  a  blanket  supended  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  side,  supplying  the  place  of  a 
door.     The  day    being  mild   for  the   season  of 
the  year  the  indwellersof  these  simple  habita 
tions  were,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  vari- 
ously occupied  in  several  groupes  on  the  outside. 
Some  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  cleaning  their 
weapons,    and     others    were    apparently    en 
gained    in    arranging    a    bundle    of    musk  rat 
traps — while    one  old   fellow,  whose  screwed 
up    features,    peering  from    under  a   mass  of 
grizzly  locks,   indicated    the    cunning    of  the 
trapper  rather  than  the  boldness  of  the  hunter 
— was    occupied  in    flaying    an  otter  hut  just 
taken.     The  women  were,  however,  the  only 
ones  who  appeared  to  be  assiduously  engaged 
— the  men    having  all  a   lounging  air  of  indo- 
lence about  them,  incompatible    with  tiie  idea 
of  actual  employment — dressing  skins  was  the 
occupation   of  the  former;  and    they  each  sat 
grouped    like  a  hare  in  its  form  around  a  col- 
lection of  boiling  kettles,  over  whieli  the  skins 
were  suspended.     A  tall  virago  of  fifty,  whose 
erect  statura,   elf    locks,   and  scarlet   blanket 
floating  about  her   person,  would  entitle  her  to 
flourish  as  Meg  Merrilie»  in  the   frontispiece 
of  Guy   Mannering,   stood   up  in  the  midst 
and,  had  it  not   been  for  some  tolerably  pretty- 
faces   among   her  junior  collaborators,  might 
have  been  taken  for  Hecate  herself,  surrounded 
by  the  wierJ  sisters  of  the  cnuldron.  A  pack  of 
wolfish  looking  curs,  about  twenty  in  numl)er, 
completed  the  assemblage ;  whieh,  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  variously  colored 


calico  hunting  shirts,  and  cloth  ItggOkf^  in 
which  the  females  had  arrayed  thcmwlTes, 
with  the  white,  blue,  red  and  green  blanket* 
in  which  the  men  were  wrapped,  conctituted 
about  as  motley  a  collection  as  ever  followed 
Falstaff  to  the  field.  Warpkesick  bimaclf,  Xke 
chief  of  the  gypsey  band,  issued  from  Ikic 
lodge  while  I  was  thus  studying  the  appear- 
ance of  his  adherents.  He  was  a  young  mas, 
not  more  than  thirty,  with  a  handsome  tJMnif k 
somewhat  volnptuous  cast  of  countenance  aad 
remarkably  fine  eyes.  His  stature  was  ratker 
below  the  middle  size  ;  and  though  the  vpper 
part  of  his  person  was  extremely  well  fonncd, 
with  a  deep  chest  and  broad  flat  shottlden, 
one  of  his  legs,  whether  from  deformitr  or 
misfortune  I  did  not  like  to  inquire,  was  ao 
twisted  under  his  body  as  to  be  worse  tbaa 
useless.  He  supported  himself  upon  an  aspen 
staff,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  termina- 
ting at  the  bottom  in  a  round  ball,  to  prevent  it, 
probably,  from  sinking  too  deeply  into  tlie 
earth  while  in  rapid  pursuit  of  game;  the 
chief  being,  in  spite  of  the  unsightlr  incum- 
brance he  is  compelled  to  drag  wter  kira, 
when  bounding  like  a  stricken  panther,  on  his 

Erey,  one  of  the  keenest  hunters  of  his  tribe. 
le   reeceived    us    courteotisly,   but  remained 
standing;  while  several  Indians  gathered  in  a 
few    moments    around    him :    after   shaking 
hands  with   them  all  in  succession,  I  took  up 
a  loaded  gun,  and  by  way  of  breaking  up  tke 
formality  of  the  meeting,  desired  an  •agle-ey«d 
young   Indian  to   make   a   shot   with  it.     He 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  comply,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  others  from  some  whim  or  other 
insisted  that  I  should  shoot;  our  conversation 
being  altogether  in  signs  it  was  some  moments 
before  I  understood  their  gestures ;  and  I  con- 
fess, that,  having  but  little  practice  with  a  sin- 
gle ball,  I  was  any  thing  but   disembarrassed 
when  I  came  to  understand  the  purport   of  the 
rec^uest   they  were   proffering   with   so  much 
animation.     A  small  blaze  that  was  instantly 
made  with  a  tomahawk  in  a  sapling,  forty  or 
fifty  yards  distance,  left  me  no  excuse  for  pre- 
tending longer  to  misundernand  my  worthy  aninain- 
tances,  and  placing  the  gun  to  ray  shcalder  I  waa  as 
much  surprised  at  putting  the  ball  within  a  couple  gf 
inches   of  the  centre,  as  if  the  tree   had  screanivd 
when  thus  peirced    by  my  random  bullet.     Hariag 
met  with  those  in  Michigan  who  will  drive  a  rusty 
nail   with  a  rifle  at  this  distance  and  shoot  leave* 
from  each  other  heads  at  six  rods,  I  could  not  aecount 
for  the  degree  of  approval  manifested  by  the  specta- 
tors till  my  companion  informed  me  that  the  Indians, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  inferiority  of  their  rifles,  which 
are   of  English    niaaufacture,    are    but  indifferent 
marksmen  at  still  objects.     "  Tat.ya,*'  cried  the  wo. 
men.    ••  Netkin,"  said   the  chief,  and  "  Neakeakin,*' 
echoed  his  attendants ;  while  the  blankets  uf  the 
lodges  were  now  for  the  first  time  raided,  and  eo(»-r- 
ing  we  stretched  ourselves  on   mats  around  the  fire. 
A  youth  of  nineteen  sprang  to  his  feet  as  1  removed 
the  dingy  curiam  which  formed   the   door,  and  re- 
vealed  a  face  and  form  that  might  be  the  model  of  an 
Apollo.     Being   t<ick   at   the  lime   he   was  but  half 
dressed,    the    purple    blanket    dropping    from    hie 
shoulders  setting  off  a  neck  and  chest  of  the  flaeet 
manly  proportions.  His  features  were  copied  by  nature 
from  a  (Jrrek  model  ;  while  hit.  shave*  crown,  with 
the  single  chivalric  scalpJock  would  in  its  noble  de- 
velopments have   thrown   the  disciples  of  tfall  and 
Spurzhcimintoextasy.    Tbeparticularityof  his  head, 
dress,  with   the  beautifully  Inraded  leggings  discov- 
erable  around  his  ankles,  revealed  to  arte  at  onco, 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  an  Indian  dnody — a 
Pottowatiomie  Pelliani  in  an  iindre{!s  ;  ncd  I  aesnro 

you  that  Mrs.  C never  sclio<iled  any  of  his  New 

York  rivals  to  wear  (heir  ."punish  eloaks  with  a  bet. 
ter  air  tlian  waa  exbihiied  by  my  red  friend  Neesk. 
wa-coquatrhoEun,  or  Threc-paricrs,  «s  he  gathered 
ihe  folds  of  his  Mankets  about  his  persim.  Pipe* 
were  now  lit,  and  Tliree-gartcrs,  who  was  to»  un- 
well to  smoke  himself,  politely,  after  a  few  whifl'c. 
tendering  nie  his,  while  my  companion,  who  couM 
partially  sp«ak  the  liiiiKunge,  was  supplied  from  ai  . 
other  qunrier,  we  w-rv  sot»n  pcrfcrily  at  home  ; 
when,  as  I  wns  lryi':g  to  wjnerze  a  luno  from  a 
species  of  flute,  of  impcrfert  ion«'s,  bm  hav- 
ing n  rich  mellow  sound,  after  unsucreksfuily  at- 
tempting to  pureliaae  (the  ewner  being  absent)  what 
I  considered  quite  a  remarkable  Indian  curioeiiy, 
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Warpke*ick  rose  suddenly,  and  stating  that  he  had 
to  ■  art  at  once  on  a  trapping  expedition,  signified 
that  we  ahould  take  our  departure.  An  Indian  po- 
Bey  stood  <ii  the  door,  and  leaping  at  one  bound  into 
the  wooden  saddle,  an  immense  bundle  ot'steeI>iraps 
was  handed  to  the  Chief  by  a  bysunder,  and.  accom. 
panted  by  an  Indian  on  foot,  almost  as  sorry-looking 
aa  tha  miseiable  beast  he  rode,  our  abrupt  host  dis- 
appeared at  once  in  the  woods.  I  was  still  trying  to 
tnake  terms  about  the  flute,  and  had  conciliated  the 
squawa  wondertully  by  tearing  out  the  silk  lining  of 
my  frock  coat,  and  giving  it  in  shreds  to  iheir  chiU 
dren,  when  my  friend,  being  already  mounted,  told 
ma  we  had  better  move  off.  I  had  barely  time  to 
ofi'ss  the  saddle,  when  a  wlioop  rang  through  the 
woods,  which,  while  it  made  my  horse  spring 
almost  from  beneath  me  would  have  wakened  Rip 
Vanwinkle  from  his  twenty  years'  doze.  The 
piercing  cry  from  the  forest  was  echoed  with  an 
exulting  shout  from  everv  wigwam.  A  dozen  dusky 
figures  leaped  through  their  flimsy  porches,  and  as 
many  rifles  gleamed  in  their  hands.  He  of  the 
heron  feather  was  the  first  that  caught  my  eye 
and  as  his  gun  pdnued  in  the  direction  whence  the 
first  whoop  camt,  immediately  behind  me,  I  could 
not  help,  in  spite  of  the  undesirable  propinquity  of 
Its  muzzle,  sdmiring  the  eagle  eye  and  superb  atti- 
tude of  the  young  warrior.  Not  a  soul  sdvanced 
three  paces  from  the  covert  whence  he  sprung. 
There  was  a  dead  silonce.  The  childreM  held  their 
breath,  and  ••  Meg  Merrilies,"  who  had  stepped  on 
a  fallen  tree  at  the  first  outcry,  now  utood  so  still  that 
aldriek  form,  were  it  not  for  her  elf  locks,  streaming 
over  her  scarlet  blanket  in  the  breeze,  might  have 
baen  mistaken  for  a  creature  of  stone.  Another  whoop, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  commotion  at  once  appeared. 
A  noble  buck,  roused  from  las  lair  by  Warpkesick, 
comes  bounding  by  the  camp,  and  buries  his  proud 
antlars  in  the  dust  in  a  moment.  A  dozen  scalping 
knives  pierce  his  leathern  coat,  and  the  poor  creature 
is  Stripped  of  his  skin  almost  before  he  has  time  to 
pant  out  his  expiring  breath. 

I  rode  home  reflecting  upon  all  I  had  ever  read  of 
the  want  of  vivacity  and  fire  in  the  Indian  character, 
aad  concluded  that  I  would  rather  have  witnessed 
the  spirited  scene  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe 
to  you,  than  double  all  the  knowledge  I  have  hitherta 
laid  ap  from  such  sources. 

I  leave  this  comfortable  house  in  the  morning,  and 
it  will  be  long  before  I  reach  again  one  half  so  agree- 
able. H. 

The  Writings  of  Robbkt  C.  Sands,  im  paesa 
ARD  veaaa,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author.  2  vols 
8vo  New  York  :  HASpaa  &.  Brothbrs. — Those 
even  who  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  the  extent  of 
the  aeqairements  and  reach  of  the  genius  of  Sands. 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
▼elaraes  with  increased  admiration  of  his  knowledge 
taste  and  talents.  The  preliminary  Memoir,  under- 
stood to  be  from  the  pen  of  G.  C.  Verplank,  is  written 
wilh  a  warm  and  aflfectionate  interest  in  the  fame  of  one 
who,  though  much  his  junior  in  years,  had  long  been 
a  literary  aasoeiate  and  person  al  friend  ;  and  it  pre- 
sents an  enumeration  of  his  labors  and  acquirements 

and  forma  an   astimato  of   bis  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  such  as  to  excite  both  wonder  and  respect 

Of  the  contents  Ot  thesa  two  handsomely  printed 
volames,  much  has  appeared   before.     The  leading 
prose  article,  however,  in  volunio  I.  is  now    for  the 
first  time  presented  in  an  English  shape — an  histori 
eal  Memoir  of  Heman  Cortez.     This  was  prepared 
by  its  author  in  order  to  be  prefixed  to  a  Spanish  edi 
tion  of  Cortes's  letters,  printed  for  South  America, 
end  was  translated,  as  it  was  written,  into  Spanish 
This  memoir  waa  written  with  care,  and  after  con. 
suiting  all  the  authors  who  could  throw  light  on   his 
subject,  and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  an  admirable 
eketeb  of  the  Conqueror. 

We  extract  from  the  notice  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  a 
summary  of  the  acquirements  and  character  of  Mr. 
Sands.  ;- 

In  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  languages, 
he  had  few  equals,  probably  in  our  country  no  su 
porior.  Ho  read  familiarly  the  Greek,  Latin, 
FVsncb,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  authors. 
All  the  treasures  of  English  literature,  in  the  broad- 
pflt  scase  of  the  word,  werR  stored  in  his  memory, 
from  Chauacr  19  Charles  Lamb,  from  Cudwortb  to 
I'Keefe.    Me  had  a  general  and  more  than  ele 


mentary  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  but  for  these  branches  of  know, 
ledge  he  felt  littie  cnriosity  or  intere-t.  He  held 
and  maintained  with  Johnson,  that  the  knowledge 
of  external  nature  is  not  the  great  or  the  frequent 
business  of  the  human  mind, — that  we  have  per> 
petnal  occasion  for  tho>e  principles  of  moral  truth, 
and  materials  ot  reasoning  or  illustration,  whieh  are 
supplied  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  but  are 
chymists  or  geumetricians  only  accidentally  or  oc 
casionaily.  He  had  laid  a  deep  foundatian  of  law 
learning  in  his  yotilh,  and  though  he  aSandoned  the 
profession,  he  never  quite  gave  up  his  legal  reading. 
He  was,  therefere,  probably  an  sound  a  lawyer  as 
can  be  made  without  the  actual  and  continued  prac- 
tice of  the  profession.  His  reverence  for  the  law, 
and  love  of  its  peculiar  learning  and  reasoning,  led 
him  to  an  extreme  of  prejudice  against  all  refvrm  or 
melioration  of  the  system.  He  admired  and  de- 
fended even  those  narrow  and  inconvenient  entrances 
which  the  ingenious  and  apologetic  Blackstone  him- 
self a  lows  are  to  be  found  amone  the  spacious  apart, 
ments  of  the  ancient  castle  of  English  common  law. 
He  had,  also,  .something  of  the  same  sort  of  dis. 
like  against  the  metuphysics  of  political  economy,  a 
study  he  never  relished  and  never  did  justice  to.  He 
frequently  maintained  tha  it  was  not  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  being  called  a  science,  and  that  '*  all  the 
trash  about  valueH,  and  wealth,  and  reproductive  in- 
dustry was  not  of  the  slightest  practical  use." — 
There  Was  scarce  any  other  part  of  knowledge 
which  had  not  at  some  time  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  more  or  less  engaged  his  atteniion.  Hence  his 
mind  was  stored  with  an  immense  mass  of  mis. 
cellaneous  information;  such  as,  if  it  is  not  learning, 
is  often  found  much  m>>re  useful.  He  had  read  ex. 
tensively,  though  irregularly,  in  divinity  and  ec- 
clesiastical history;  and  had  settled  his  apinions  oa 
most  of  the  contested  points  of  theological  discussion. 
His  opinions  seemed  in  general  to  be  those  of  Tay. 
lor,  Barrow,  and  the  old  divines  of  that  school  in  the 
Church  of  Englsiid,  which,  however,  he  held  with 
great  moderation. 

He  reverenced  religion,  and  all  good  and  moral 
influe'ices,  whureverhe  found  t^em  to  exist. 

His  large  stores  of  learning  and  ef  practical  in. 
formation  on  men  and  things,  could  not  have  been 
accumulated  without  great  activity  and  versatility  ot 
mind,  and  these  he  evinced  in  all  his  pursuits  ;  for 
he  possessed  the  power  of  vigorously  directing  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  to  any  cho-en  object  of  study, 
inquiry,  or  speculation.  His  fancy  was  surprisingly 
fruitful  of  original  and  striking  combinations  of 
ideas  ;  and  if  his  peculiar  vein  of  humour  had  any 
fault,  it  was  that  of  excessive  and  unre-trained  ex- 
uberance. But  he  had  none  of  that  bitterness  of 
spirit,  or  keenness  of  saicasm  which  frequently  give 
edge  to  satire.  Mis  indulgence  in  the  laughable 
sprung  from  the  love  of  the  Inugh  itself.  He  had  no 
touch  whatever  of  the  sneering  misanthropy,  or  the 
contemptuous  hatred  for  fully  which  have  so  often 
lent  their  savage  inspiration  to  comic  and  satiric 
talent.  His  humour,  as  it  overflowed  in  his  con. 
vtrsation  and  letters,  even  more  than  in  his  written 
compositions,  ran  somewhat  in  the  wnimsically 
broad  vein  of  Rabelais,  (though  quite  free  from  his 

grossness)  delighting  like  him  10  mix  the  topics  and 

language  of  learning    with   the  humours  and  phrases 

of  bumble  or  even  of  vulgar  life. 

It  strikes  me  ass  remarkable  circumstance  (wheth 
er  common  to  him  with  any  other  learned  wits,  I 
cannot  say)  that  with  this  buoyancy  of  imagination, 
this  constitutional  tendency  to  the  jocose  or  the 
whimsical,  all  his  favorite  studies  and  literary  rec- 
reations were  of  a  very  grave  cast.  He  had  early 
read  most  of  the  witty  and  comic  authors  of  note, 
but  rarely  recurred  to  them  in  after  life.  When  fa- 
tigued  with  business  or  literary  labor,  he  did  not  as 
one  might  have  expected, refresh  himself  withSwift  or 
Smollet ;  admire  the  chivalrous  fancies  and  noble 
horsemanship  of  La  Mancha's  knight,  or  "laugh 
and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair ;',  but  he  rntumcil 
with  ever  fresh  delight  to  hold  communion  with  an. 
cient  ages  and  scholars,  or  else 

—entranced  lo  h«ar 
O'er  hitttle  ISelds  the  rpic  thi>nder  roll ; 
Or  iMi  ivliere  tragic  w-'il  upon  the  car 
Through  Argivii  palaces  shrill  «ch<>ln){sttfl«.* 

3o  too,  all  his  deliberately  selected  subjects  of  com. 
position  were  of  a  serious  nature,  generally  deman 
ding  grave  leading  and  research.  His  pleasantry 
was  all  spontaneous,  uopremeditated,  onniddon. — 
Nor  were  his  laughable  associations  ever  applied  to 
.»u!>jecis  worthy  ot  higher  thoughts,  for  quick  as  be 
was  in  his  perception  of  the  tidiculous,  hewasequaU 
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ly  sensitive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  er  grand 
and  elevating  in  sentiment. 

Who  can  read  this  sketch — beautiful  ae  we  believe 
it  true — and  not  lament  anew  that  its  brilliant  subject 
was  prematurely  cut  oiTat  the  age  of  337 

TaavBLTAN — by  the  author  of  Marriage  in  High 
Life.  3  vols. :  Philad. — CAacv,  Lka  L  BLANCsaao. 
An  interesting  story — from  a  female  pen,  so  it  ItMt 
we  assume — and  wrought  up  with  a  thorough  know 
lenge  of  the  human  heart  and  its  passions,  modified 
but  not  subdaed  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  society. 

The  characters  both  of  Trevelyan  and  his  sister  are 
portrayed  with  great  skill,  and  have  withal  muck  of 
originality  in  them. 

Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portvoai^— collected 
during  a  residence  in  that  country,  by  Miss  Paroob.  ~^ 
a  vols. :  Philad — Carry,  Lxa  dt  Blancharo. — Theee 
are  light  and  pleasing  recoileetiona  by  one  who  seema 
to  have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  climate  of  Portugal, 
without  sufiering  herself  to  be  incommoded  by  the 
numberless  inconveniences,  especially  to  a  female 
traveller,  in  thatcountry  of  primitive  usages.  There 
is  no  continuous  story ;  but,  as  the  title  implies,  tales 
and  traditions  suggested  by  the  place  or  company  in 
which  she  happened  to  be.  The  atories,  however, 
would  have  been  quite  as  eflfective  by  the  ooiisaion 
of  the  numberless  Portuguese  phrases,  which— as  the 
translation  is  given  in  notes — only  serve  to  encumber 
the  pages. 

The  Cook's  Own  Book,  and  HousBKcarui'a  Rb. 
oibter,  &c.  Ac.  By  a  Boaton  Htuukeepmr.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Boaton :  Monroe  4t  Francis.  New  Yoik  : 
C.  S.  Francis. — Some  books  are  for  instractioa 
chiefly ;  others  for  amosement ;  some  teach  a  par. 
ticulnr  branch  of  learning ;  others,  more  general, 
treat  of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  :  but  the  book 
of  books,  profanely  speaking,  is  that  which  ex. 
hibits  man  to  roost  advantage  in  bis  distinctive 
character  as  "a  cooking  animal.'*  Such  a  book 
ie  now  before  us — well  printed,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  march  of  mind,  now  In  fall  pro. 
gross,  having  interleaved  blank  pages,  whereon 
taste,  curious  of  novelty,  and  fond  of  change,  may 
record — for  the  benefit  of  after  times,  and  future 
editions — the  current  remaiks  and  obiter  diet;  er 
opinions  dropped  by  the  wayside,  of  fastidious  expe. 
rimentalisu.  We  therefore  commend  this  book,  aa 
invaluable  for  reference,  and  especially  to  be  consolt. 
ed  by  all  who  desire  to  combine  economy  and  health, 
with  a  reasonable  share  of  good  living. 

The  MuBBUii  or  Forbion  LiTxaATcaB.  for  1834. 
— 2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  J.  Littbl,— W^  are 
indebted    to   the  publishers  of  this  well  conducted 

monthly  miscellany,  for  the  whole  series  of  last 
year,  bound  up  in  two  handsome  volumes— and  fur* 

nishing  of  themselves  a  great  mass  of  agreeable 
reading — which  may  always  be  taken  up — laid  aside 
— and  resumed  at  pleasure  ;  and  thus  fill  up  many 
a  gap  of  time  that  might  at  least  otherwise  he  wast, 
ad.  One  hardly  realises,  till  the  volumes  are  be. 
fore  hie  eyea,  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter, 
which  in  the  courae  of  a  year  is  accumulated  in  this 
periodical — which  certainly  eeema  more  valuable 
when  thus  collected,  than  even  in  ita  freaher  but 
more  fugitive  state  of  monthly  numbers. 

The  Book  KBtrBRs'  Atlas  ;  or,  perfect  system 
of  Book.keeping  by  double  entry,  &c.  &c.  by  Wm. 
Edwards. — New  York,  HarpbrA  Brothbr. — This 
is  a  handsome  and  clearly  printed  quarto  velumot 
ahowing  by  a  series  of  actual  trantaetioas  the  mast 
approved  mode  of  stating,  sod  keeping,  and  check, 
ing  mercantile  aecounts.  It  appesrs  to  lu  well 
done ;  hut  what  is  much  more  decisive,  it  is  so  cer. 
tified  to  be,  by  many  aetive  and  intelligent  ner. 
chants  of  our  city. 

An  Elehrntart  Practical  Boob  for  LRAjtHnifl 
Frxmcb,  adapted  to  the  eapaeity  ef  ahildren ;  t^aas. 
I  lated  form  the  Oertnta  of  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  LeidaMuatk- 
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«r,  bf  Mrs.  Barbara  OSplutan  Ad»ick«  :  N.  York, 
J.  B.  Collins.— If  w  wer«  in  doubt  m  to  the  value 
of  thii  Bchool  book  and  ite  adaptednes*  to  the  capa 
eity  of  children,  we  ihould  yield  at  once  to  the  au 
thority  of  the  competent  judges  who  have  furnished 
the  translator  with  the  decisive  teBtimoniBls  she  pub- 
lishes of  its  merits.  The  method  adopted  in  it,  ie 
that  now  f  enerslly  pursued  by.  we  believe,  the  most 
sueeessfiil  teachers  in  all  lancoages — that  of  follow- 
ing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  naiural  way  by  which 
eiUldren  come  to  the  knowledge  ef  their  mother 
{•■gue :  first  by  learning  isolated  words,  then  by 
combining  them.  This  Utile  volume  is  well  and  ac- 
eorately  printed. 

MB9ICAI.  AND  SvaaioAL  Casks,  &c. — ^by  Dudley 
Atsws,  M.  D.  N.Y. — Petbr  Hill. — A  well-prin. 
ted  volume— of  eases  rare  and  ditfieult — which  will, 
we  dare  say,  have  abundant  attraction  for  the  pro- 
fessioa. 

Thk  Ambrican  Jovrmal  or  the  Medical  Scien- 
crs,  for  Fab.  Pkilad. — CARBr,  Lea  6c  Bla.nchard. 
This,  like  the  former,  is  a  work  mainly  for  the  pro. 
fcsaioB.  It  it  a  quarterly  publication,  welUprioted, 
and  apparently  with  abundant  contributions.  We  are 
■track  With  one  remark  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  detailing  the  operation  of  removing  a 
large  tumor  from  the  neck  of  a  lad  of  18 — namely, 
that  on  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  tying  up  veins — 
always  a  hasardous  experiment — death  has  most  usu. 
ally  resulted  in  Europe  irom  such  an  operation,  while 
in  this  country,  Dr.  G.  avers,  that  he  never  met  with 
any  case  of  death  or  injury  from  the  operation.  For 
this  remarkable  fact  Dr.  G.  thus  accounts  :  "  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  the  conxtitutiuns  of  patients  in 
this  country— owing  "o   all  classes  of  people  being 

well  fed  and  clothed. and  little  exposed  to  hardships 

are  generally  superior  to  those  of  Europeans,  and  as 
•neh  more  capable  of  resisting  the  operation  of  iaju. 
Tf  or  dieeaae." 


Daily   Mortality   op    turn  Hvuak  Race The 

aanexed  extract  from  a  work  recently  published 
ia  Ediglaad,  by  a  Layman,  on  the  State  •/  the  De. 
fartti  Saul  taken  in  connexion  with  the  sen- 
satien  produced  by  the  recent  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Btuldim,  of  Virginia,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Repreoeatatives,  exenplifies  anew  the  trntb  of  the 
remark,  that  individual  mstances  affect  the  imagina- 
tioa  much  more  deeply  than  general  truths.  Ths 
death  of  this  one  Legislator,  under  the  circura- 
etaaces  in  which  it  occurred,  startles  the  mind  more 
than  the  immense  faet,  that  more  than  ninety.»ne 
thousand  beings,  like  him,  perish  daily. 

Fran  a  late  Work  ••  On  the  StaU  of  the  Departed 
Stal.'*  ^ 

•'  The  life  of  man.  on  an  average,   is  little  more 

than  30  yeart,  and  as  there  are  one  ihouBand  millions 

•f  human  beings  on   ike   face   of  the  eartn,  (accerd- 

ing  to  the  latest  estimate,)  it  will  be  found  thai 
91.394  of  onr  own  race  die  every  day.  Every  hour 
which  goes  over  our  heads,  about  3,800  immortal 
souls  go  ont  of  this  world ;  and  as  the  population  of 
the  oarth  is  on  the  increase,  a  grea  er  number  come 
into  It,  to  inhabit  mortal  bodies  in  their  room— a  con. 
•ideration  which  should  show  how  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  yielding  our  places  to  others,  and  for 
jotaiBg  (he  invisible  flight  of  spirits  which  are  con. 
tuBually  leaving  the  earth  ;  for  bo  one  can  tell,  but 
that  the  next  moment,  kit  soul  may  be  called  on  to 
beeo«e  one  of  the  number. 


The  death  of  Mr.  TFirl— after  a  short  illnees— at 
Washington,  seems  to  have  been  deeply  telt.  The 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  immediately  assembled— 
Mr.  Attorney  Oonerat  Butler  presiding,  when  Mr. 
Webster  offsred  a  series  ofTesolotions  expressive  of 
the  admiration  and  reepeet  of  the  meeting  for  the 
deeeased.  which  hs  prefaced  with  a  boautiful  notice 
•f  the  leleats  aad  oharaeter  of  his  Umented  friend. 

[From  the  Olobt.] 

AirOItlTMXNTS  BY  T«B  PrcSIOBNT. 

^wm:  '••'V^  •.^"*V*"i  *•»•*«'  •/  '*«  Senate. 
ojJv."'*"  Nolaad  to  be  Commissioner  of  Public 


George  Huyler  to  be  Consul  for  the  the  port  of 
Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  in  the 
place  of  John  Stoor,  resigned. 

Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  o* 
Havanna,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in  the  place  ol 
William  Shaler,  deceased. 

Maximo  de  Aquirre  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Bilboa,  in  Spain  in  the  place  of  F.  Xavier  de  Ealo, 
resigned. 

Joshua  Dodge  tobe  Consul  for  the  port  of  Bremen, 
in  the  place  of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  removed. 

Daniel  Brent  to  be  Consul  for  Paris,  m  France,  in 
the  place  of  Isaac  C.  Barnett,  deceased. 

Charles  J.  Hambro  to  be  Consul  for  Copenhagen, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  the  place  of  John 
Raynals,  deceased. 

Robert  Grieve  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of  Leith, 
in  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  Joel  Hart. 

John  Morrow  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of  Halifax, 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Joseph  Balestierto  be  Consul  for  the  port  of  Rbio, 
in  the  Island  of  Bintang,  in  tho  Malayan  sea. 

Thomas  H.  Barker  to  be  Consul  for  tho  port  of 
Elsineur,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

W.  M.  Haxtun  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Bathurst,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  river 
Gambia. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Savings 
Bank,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1833, 
they  received  from  20,015  Jepositors,  $1,155,980.33. 
Five  thousand  and  twonty  seven  o(  these  new  ac- 
counts.    During  the  same  period,  $923  072,35  have 

been  drawn  out  by  11,893  depositors ;  2534  of  whom 

have  closed  their  accounts.  Among  the  depositors, 
there  are  150  clerks,  101  cartmen,  146  carpenters, 
869  domestics,  400  grocerr,  589  laborers,  331  seam- 
stresses, 152  shoemakers.  123  tailors.  688  minors. 

The  receipts  of  the  hank  sipce  its  establishment  in 
July,  1819,  have  been  $8,902,137  24;  and  the  sums 
repsid  to  depositors  have  amounted  to  $6,748,. 
202  65 — having  in  the  bank  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1834,  2,153,934  59.  Add  to  this  ths  interest  up  to 
the  same  date,  and  including  the  January  dividend. 
and  there  was  Hue  to  depositors  on  the  Ist  of  that 
month  $3,105,778  03.  The  simple  statement  of 
tacts  in  this  report,  shews  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  the  great  value  of  this  institution. — [Daily 
Advertiser.] 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commeree,\  f 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick. — News  was  received 
here  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  had  suspended  payment.  Its  cir. 
eolation  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  believed  to  be 
small. 

In  consequence  of  injurious  reports  and  the  nres. 
sure  of  the  times,  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick  have  been  under  the  neces. 
sity  of  suspending  payment;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  deem  it  their  duty  to  caution  the  public  against 
sacrificing  the  bills  oi  said  Bank, — aa  they  believe 
the  Bank  to  be  solvent ;  and  that  eventually  all  the 
bills  will  be  redeemed.  F.  Richma.\d,  Cashier. 
February  18. 


[From  the  Lowell  Journal  of  Wednesday.] 
Lowell,  Mass. — We  learn  with  regtret,  almost 
approaching  to  horror,  that  many  of  the  directors 
and  atockholders  of  the  Factories  m  this  town,  are 
upon  the  point  of  deciding  to  stop  the  mills.  The 
effect  upon  thousands  of  our  people  will  be  inde- 
scribable. Laborers  of  every  class,  and  aitizans  of 
every  trade,  must  go,  they  know  not  whither,  to  seek 
in  vain  for  subsistence  ;  and  all  the  inhabiunts  who 
depended  upon  them  again  for  a  support,  will  be  left 
destitute  of  means  to  obtain  theirdaily  bread.  Others 
of  the  stockholders,  and  especially  the  agents  and 
superintendants,  are  desirous  of  preventing  this 
annihilation  of  the  laboring  intereau,  by  reducing 
the  rates  of  wages  so  low,  that  they  would  feel 
justified  in  continuing  to  manufacture  for  the 
present,  though  no  doubt  csn  exist,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  it  would  be  safer  and  b'  tter  for  them,  on 
many  accounts,  to  stop  at  once.  Common  humanity 
will  pray,  that  tho  resulUof  their  deliberations  may 
he  favorable  to  the  poor,  and  if  such  a  rate  of  wages 
can  be  established  as  will  prevent  too  groat  a  sacri. 
fice  on  the  one  hand,  and  enable  the  working  classes 
to  live  for  a  time  on  the  other,  we  may  hape,  that 
dark  as  the  prospect  is  before  tho  country,  some 
means  will  be  deviled  by  the  Government  to  restore 
prosperity,  and  give  a  now  impulse  to  manufacturing 
enterprise. 


From  Franck,  wo   have  recoiYod  papers  which 
shoald  have  reached  us  Friday  last,  to  96th  Dec'r. 
They  present  the  Klof'e  epeecb  en  meetinf  the 


Chambers — as  unmeaning  aa  the  most  unmeaoiaf  of 
its  forerunners — and  which,  though  it  alludes  to  all 
European  nations,  with  whom  questions  of  any  sort  are 
pedning,  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Uaito^ 
Sutes  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  a  treaty,  duly 
ratified  on  both  sides,  has  been  rendered  inopora- 
tive  by  the  fault  of  the  French  Goveniment. 

We  take  the  extracts  which  follow  from  tho  Coa- 
rier  and  Enquirer : 

France. — Paris,  Dec.  94. 

His  Majesty's  Speech  on  opening  the  Session  sf  the 

Chambers. 

"Peers  and  DEPfriKs — Gentlemen,  France  has 
continued  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  since  our  last 
session,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  order 
and  peace.  Throughont  the  country,  industry  and 
labor  meet  with  their  reward.  The  population,  oc- 
cupied and  peaceful,  feels  assured  of  the  atability  of 
our  institutions,  of  my  fidelity  in  watching  over  tfaeat, 
and  that  public  security  is  the  pledge  of  natioaal 
prosperity. 

*'  It  was  by  guarantying  our  rights,  preteeting  our 
interests,  and  by  the  equity  and  moderation  of  onr 
policy,  that  we  have  obtained  these  happy  results. 

"In  order  to  render  them  lasting,  wo  shall  parse. 
vere  with  energy  and  patience  in  the  same  system. 
An  unceasing  vigilance  is  still  necessary  ;  iiisensate 
passions  and  culpable  mancpuvres  are  at  work  to  oa- 
dermine  the  foundations  of  social  order. 

"  We  will  oppose  to  them  your  loyal  concurreaee, 
the  firmness  of  the  magistrates,  the  activity  of  the 
administratiun,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Na. 
tional  Guard  and  the  Army,  the  wisdom  of  the  as- 
tion,  enlightened  as  to  the  danger  of  these  illusions, 
which  those  who  attack  liberty,  in  pretending  to  de. 
fend  it,  still  seek  to  propagate— and  we  will  isMirr 
the  triumph  of  constitutional  order  and  our  progroae 
in  civilizatioB.  It  is  thus,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall 
at  length  put  an  eod  to  revolutions,  and  accomplish 
the  wishes  of  France.  I  thank  her  for  the  support 
she  has  given  me.  I  thank  her  for  the  tokens  oi 
confidence  and  aflection  with  which  she  has  sur. 
rounded  me.  I  received  them  with  emotion  in  such 
of  the  provinces  as  I  have  been  able  to  viait ;  and  I 
render  thanka  to  Providence  for  the  blessings  which 
our  country  already  enjoys,  and  for  these  of  which 
the  future  holds  out  a  promise. 

"  You  also,  gentlemen,  will  second  me  in  my  on. 
deavors  to  protect  the  increase  of  our  natioaal  woalih, 
in  opening  to  our  commerce  and  industry  new  sour- 
ces of  prosperity,  and  to  spread  ease  with  labor 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  population. 

"  I  hope  that  the  new  Law  of  Customs,  while  it 
evinces  the  progress  of  our  industry,  will  conciliate 
the  protection  thst  is  due  to  it,  with  those  priaciplos 
of  wise  liberty  which  enlightened  govemmoou  are 
disposed  ti>  admit. 

**  Popular  instruction  has  received,  thanks  to  yoar 
concurrence,  a  salutary  impulse. 

'  The  Finance  laws,  snd  those  required  by  the  ex* 
ocution  of  treaties,  will  be  speedily  presented  to  yo«. 
The  public  revenue  improves,  and  tvery  thing  fore- 
tells  that  it  will  continue  to  follow  the  ascending 
movement  of  our  prosperity. 

"Several  projected  laws,  some  of  which   have 

t>een  alrt  ady  presented  to  you,    will  alsobe  submited 

to  your  deliberations.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  promises  of  the  Charter  will  be  acoompliabed  ia 
(he  course  of  this  Session. 

'  I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  onr  relatioiu 
with  all  the  Powers  and  the  assursncs  I  receive  from 
them  as  to  their  dispositions,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tha 
mainteinance  or  the  general  peace. 

"  The  Peninsula  has  bocome  the  theatre  of  impor. 
tant  events. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Government  of  ths  Qaeon  Donna 
Maria  II.  was  established  st  Lisbon,  I  renewed  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal. 

"  In  Spain,  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  VI(.  has 
called  the  Princess  bis  daughter  to  the  throne.  I  has. 
tened  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  Isabella  II.,  hoptag 
that  such  prompt  acknowledgemrnt,  and  ths  ralatieos 
it  established  between  my  Government  and  that  of 
the  Queen  Regent,  would  contribute  to  proaorr* 
Spain  from  the  miseries  with  which  she  was  threat- 
ened. Already  tranquility  is  beginning  to  be  reotor. 
ed  to  the  provinces  in  which  rebellion  had  brekoa 
out.  The  corps  de'arm^e,  which  I  have  ordered  to 
be  formed,  will  protect  our  frontiera  in  any  event. 

**  Continuing  to  be  intimately  united  with  Great 
Britain,  we  have  everv  reason  to  hope  that  the 
difficulties  which  still  retard  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  Treaty  between  the  King  of  tho  Balf  iane 
and  tha  King  of  the  Netherlanda,  will  conpreause 
neither  the  great  iateraats  ef  Belfioa  nor  tke  t|»«i> 
qaillity  ef  Earope. 
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**  Switxerland  has  been  momentarily  disturbtd  by 
tlMMiBUoiu,  which  the  prudttnt  flrmiiesa  ot  her 
Qovarnaient  in  a  abort  time  appeared.  I  hastened 
to  rmdar  her  the  aervices  that  ahe  had  a  right  tu 
•xp«et  from  a  faithful  and  disintereated  ally. 

"  The  Ottoiaan  Empire  hai  been  threatened  wit 
gr»«t  perilr.     I  was  anxious  to  hamen  a  pacificatip 
at  onea  called  for  by  the  interest  of  France,  and  the 
stability  of  European  order.     I  shall  continue   my 
efforts  to  ensure  its  preservation. 

"The  events  which  I  have  just  niontioned,  and 
cspaeially  the  situation  of  the  Peninsula,  have  render, 
ed  it  my  duty  to  mainiian  the  army  upon  the  footing 
required  by  the  aafeiy  of  the  State. 

**  Lat  us  consummate  our  work,  Genilemen  ;  let 
ardar,  powerful  and  respected,  be  henceforth  shielded 
fram  every  attack.  Let  the  efScacious  protection  of 
tba  national  interests  dissipate  the  last  hopes  of  the 
liaetious,  and  France,  happy  and  free  under  the 
tutelary  ahield  of  the  Government  she  has  founded, 
will  at  length  pursue  without  obstacle  the  career  of 
her  prosperity.  This  is  my  most  ardent  wish,  and 
you  will  asist  in  securing  its  accomplishment." 

Pasis,  Dkc.  24. — "  When  the  opposition  Deputies 
entered  the  Chamber  yesterday,  the  Ministerial 
maaibera  accosted  them,  and  m  great  perturbation 
Bade  tkem  the  most  alarming  reoitals.  The  Societe 
dt  Droits  de  VHomtne,  they  said,  had,  on  the  pre. 
ceding  evening,  held  a  meeting,  and  resolved  that 
oue  of  its  members  should,  after  the  delivery  ot  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  rise,  and  declare  that  Louis 
Philip  having,  like  Charles  X.,  violated  his  oath,  he 
had  released  every  Frenchman  from  his  allegiance. 
M.  Vayer  d'Argenson  had  excused  himself  from  un. 
dertaking  the  task,  which  was  then  entrusted  to  M. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  who  had  accepted  it,  and  was 
to  be  seconded  by  M.  d'Argenson.  The  deputies 
af  the  Gaucht,  on  hesring  the  statement  of  this  enor. 
mity,  received  it  with  ridicule,  but  could  not  dissi- 
pate the  alarm  of  their  colleagues  of  the  Ctntre. 
Fortunately,  a  deputy,  who  is  the  friend  of  M.  de  P., 
«B  bearing  the  tale  of  scandal,  informed  them  that 
tba  Honorable  Deputy  for  the  Charente  Inferieure 
had  not  yet  left  his  department.  The  alarm,  how. 
ever,  had  not  subsided,  and  contributed  to  increase 
the  acelaraation  when  the  King  entered  the  Chamber. 
This  BOWS  promulgated  in  the  Chamber,  was  circu. 
latad  throughout  the  day  before.  It  is  piobable  thai 
Count  d'Argout  suffered  himself  to  be  abused  by 
some  stupid  report  of  the  Police,  and  gave  credit  to 
it  without  making  any  inquiries  as  to  its  truth." 

HavaK,  Pec.  22. — The  westerly  winds  that  have 
ceostaaily  prevailed  for  the  last  six  weeks,  have  kept 
upwarde  of^  fifty  vessels  of  different  descriptions 
completely  bound  in  the  port,  and  on  the  first  favo. 
rabie  change,  we  shall  have  the  sight  of  a  large  fleet 
leaviRg  our  hdrbor.  The  weather  continued  very 
tempestuous  throughout  last  night,  the  gale  blowing 
at  times  with  very  great  violence,  but  this  morning 
it  has  subsided,  though  the  sea  continues  to  roll  very 
heavily." 

Sr*iN.  -<-^    -' 

Piais,  Dkc.  25. — The  following  intelli{g;ence,  from 
Madrid,  is  of  the  13ih  inst. : — "  Trxnquillity  is  tar 
from  being  re-established  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  in. 
surreetion  is  becoming  more  geaeral.  In  every  di- 
rection, the  public  spirit  is  showing  itself  more  hos, 
tile  te  the  Government  ef  the  Queen  ;  on  one  side 
the  Liberal  party,  with  its  importunities,  and  on  the 
other  masses  of  fanaticj),  following  the  instigations 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  wha  seduce  and  exoite  them. 
Tka  Government  is  moving  in  five  different  direc 
tioas,  for  eaeh  Minister  has  a  policy  of  his  own  ; 
.  cuaseqnently  It  is  imprssible  that  there  can  be  any 
accord  in  the  system.  The  Prime  Minister  is  in  fa. 
ver  of  resistance,  or  even  of  reaciioa — he  of  the  Fo. 
mtnto  (Interior)  for  a  progressive  imprcvement  of 
tha  administration  of  the  country ;  hence  the  late 
tarritohal  division,  and  hence  by  a  decree  af  the  10th 
inat.,  a  free  commerce  in  silk,  paper,  soap,  cloths 
and  other  articles,  has  been  adopted. 

The  Minister  of  the  Finances  cuntiiies  himself  en. 
tireljr  to  bis  department,  and  intendu  tpintrodnce  im. 
portant  improvements  ;  the  Minister  of  War,  more 
ealightened  than  the  others,  is  forming  the  army  up. 
am  the  ConatiSutional  basis,  being  the  officer  who,  in 
1832,  at  Cadiz,  bad  the  direction  of  the  staff' till  Fer 
iMwA  was  released.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  in 
o/der  to  do  nothing  that  may  compromise  himself, 
holds  to  the  atatu  quo  of  bis  predecessors.  And  all 
this  is  done  in  the  presence  of  a  Council  of  Govern 
meat  directed  by  the  Marquis  de  las  Amarillas, 
which  Irequantly  renders  the  Royal  power  uneasy 
bacama  it  is  supported  by  the  public,  and  increases 
iia  influence  in  proportion  to  the  unpopularity  of  M. 
2m.  At  Araajae*  diattirbances  have  become  so  se. 
hoiM  as  to  wanaitt  the  appointmant  of  a  Governor 


^w-i;  h  unlimited  powers,  as  iii  a  slate  of  siege.  The 
o Hi cer  appointed  is  Major  Dun  Manuel  Pmtu,  who 
has  set  out  already,  aecompanied  by  an  Advocate, 
und  who  is  to  act  as  his  counsellor  in  the  Courts 
Martial  that  are  to  be  holden. 

The  QueoQ,  wishing  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Vig 
nuelas,  was  obliged  to  surround  herself  with  troops 
in  order  to  ensnre  her  personal  aafety.  At  Almo 
dovar,  a  band  of  350  men  are  moving  about  the 
country,  proclaiming  Don  Carloa.  At  Agadete,  a 
monastery  has  been  converted  into  barracks  for  Car. 
list  insurgents.  At  Fuenie  del  Ropel  and  Cas. 
tro  Gonzalo,  Carlist  soldiers  have  been  seen  takini; 
the  road  to  Portugal,  probably  to  join  Don  Carloa. 
At  Olmeda  the  Volunteers  who  escaped  from  Mad- 
rid  have  been  overtaken  and  disprsed  by  the 
Queen's  troops.  At  Jepes  sixty  Carlists  having  at. 
tempted  to  gain  possession  of  some  property  belong 
in^  to  the  Queen  ;  the  burgers  have  been  armed  as 
a  means  of  protection.  At  Valderroble  and  Cala 
cette  some  considerable  columns  of  Carlists  are  aaid 
to  have  been  attacked  by  Gen.  Carsatala.  At  Elda 
and  Petrer  the  Carlists  have  been  endeavoriag  te 
stir  up  the  people,  but  Col.  Jartes,  who  on  the  5th 
was  at  Infantes,  was  preparing  to  attack  them.  In 
La  Maacha,  El  Locho  is  st  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rection which  has  proclaimed  Don  Carlos.  In  this 
country  are  also  the  bands  of  Sedillo  and  Barba. 

At  Cabreros  and  Naval  Caruero  in  the  very  envi- 
rons of  the  capital,  bands  of  Carlists  audacionsly 
parade  about ;  they  are  paid  and  protected  by  the 
Convent  oi  Guiaando.  On  the  second  instant  the 
Bishop  of  Leon  oaaitted  the  town  of  Cararelios  in 
order  to  join  Don  Carlos,  taking  the  direction  of 
Carcion.  Troops  have  been  sent  against  the  Con. 
vent  of  Matallana,  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  tlie  rebellion.  The  accounts  from  Bilboa  and 
Biscay,  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  Queen's 
cause.  Don  Vincent  Sancher  Salvadoz  bus  been  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor  ad  interim  of  Badajoz. — 
At  Seville,  a  Carlist  plot  has  been  discovered  and 
many  arrests  have  been  made,  and  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Santa  Crux,  haa  been  obliged  to  place 
many  af  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  oi  the 
town  in  secret  ronfinemoat.  A  great  many  ofHcera 
of  the  Regimtnt  de  la  Reyna  who  were  in  garrison 
there  have  deserted  and  fled  to  join  Don  Carlos  in 
Portugal.  At  Riofrio  the  chief  Balinaseda  is  pro. 
claiming  Don  Carlos  at  every  point.  On  the  4th,  he 
took  from  the  Royal  Depot  at  Siguenxa,  ten  thou. 
«and  uniforms  for  365  men,  and  seventeen  muskets. 
At  Butnres  the  Carlist  Chief  Vargas  has  been  sur. 
prised,  taken  and  shot,  but  his  followers  continue  to 
devastate  the  country. 

At  Valencia  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  Carl- 
i8t  bands,  but  the  high  road  la  not  occupied  by  them. 
General  San  Martin  is  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in 
the  province  and  put  them  down.  At  Burgos,  on  the 
5th,  several  Carlist  chiefs  were  shot.  This  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  remarked  for  its  fanaticism.  The  re 
bel  leder,  Carnicer,  is  at  Beceite  with  SOOarmed  men. 
This  is  a  general  view  of  our  situation,  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  an  advantageous  one,  when 
the  dtiliculties  it  throws  in  the  wayof  collecting  tax. 
es,  and  providing  the  Governmeat  with  the  means  of 
putting  down  the  insurrection  are  token  into  the  ac 
count.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  announce 
mentof  the  retreatofM.  Remiss,  the  Director.Gene. 
al  of  the  Treasury,  is  not  without  importance,  it  is 
reported  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  M.  GargoUo, 
Director  of  the  Sinking  Fund."  Another  letter  from 
Madrid  of  the  samedste  gives  the  following: — "  M. 
Burgos,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  honor, 
ed  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic. 

M.  Latre,  Prefect  of  Police  at  Madrid,  has  been 
promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  Major  in  the  Royal  Army. 
He  was  one  of  the  Deputiea  to  the  Cortes  in  1820. — 
M.  Clemencin,  formerly  Minister  to  the  Cortes,  haa 
been  appointed  Librarian  to  the  Queen,  in  the  room 
of  M.  Fernandez,  deceased.  All  these  acts  partake 
of  the  movemrnt,  which  M.  Zea  wished  to  avoid  by 
his  manifesto  and  circular  letter.  M.  Durgos  har 
conciliated  the  nobility  by  investing  them  with  em- 
ployments. As  to  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca.  he 
is  opposing  the  Ministry  with  great  adroitness,  and 
gaining  popularity  by  demanding,  not  a  systeiii  of 
anarchy,  but  a  wise,  just,  and  enlightened  adminis. 
tration.  At  the  aame  time  the  Carlists  are  not  dis- 
couraged." 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  26th  inst.  fiom  Bsyonno  : 
'-One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  French  Kmbsssy  at 
Madrid  arrived  hare  yesterday,  having  been  stopped 
and  robbed  by  the  Carlists  at  Villa  Real.  The 
mail,  which  left  hereon  the  16th for  Madrid,  has  also 
been  stopped  at  Villa  Real.  The  latter*  were  taken 
out,  ^d  the  passengers  robbed." 


The  Estoella,  a  Madrid  paper  of  the  8th  instant, 
saya — '*  A  steam  vessel,  a  frigate,  two  brigantines, 
atid  two  transports,  all  belonging  to  D  >n  Padro, 
hHve  arrived  at  Faro  el  Lago,  and  landed  1800  men, 
between  80  and  100  horse,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  provisions."  The  smne  journal  also 
contains  the  following  : — "  It  appears  that  700  horses, 
with  several  artillery  wagons,  and  about  60  other 
carriages  belonging  to  the  army  of  Don  Migael,  have 
arrived  at  Valencia  de  Minho.  They  retreated  in 
consequence  of  the  late  affairs  in  the  environa  of 
Oporto. 

TURKBV. 

Smyrna,  Nov.  16. — The  number  of  Ruropean  ships 
of  war  awtiooed  in  our  aeas,  is  increased  everyday. 
Sir  Pultney  Malcolm  sailed  hence  yeaterday  for 
Vauria,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  squadron  ia 
assembled,  and  where  he  will  receive  the  reinforc*. 
meiit  sent  him  from  England.  The  Bniish  admiral 
will  not  quit  that  port  until  he  receives  fresh  instme. 
tions  from  his  Government,  which  he  expeots  next 
week  by  the  Salamander  steam-packe'.  Ali  ia  too 
powerful;  it  is  thought,  however,  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  Mehamet  Ali  him- 
self, seeing  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  mono, 
poly  in  Crete,  as  he  has  done  in  Egypt,  and  as  he 
may  do  perhaps  in  Syria,  will  give  a  possession 
which  can  only  be  injurious  to  him.  It  is  said  thst 
the  regiment  last  arrived,  of  3  200  man,  will  raliava 
the  Albanian  troops  in  their  cantonmenta.  The  Bgyp. 
tian  Admiral,  Osman  Pacha,  is  sttll  off  Sunda,  with 
two  ships  of  the  line  of  100  guns,  one  of  84,  and  a 
frigate  of  60.  An  Egyptian  sloop  of  war  was  lost  ia 
a  storm  on  our  coaat  a  fortnight  ago,  with  all  tba 
crew,  27  in  number. 

Vienna,  Dnc.  17. — We  learn  from  Odessa  that  .; 
several  ships  of  war  are  fitting  out  in  the  porta  aftha 
Black  Sea,  a  proof  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  be  ready 
to  meet  events.  The  commercial  world  is  in  tha 
meantine,  no  ways  uneasy  as  to  the  interruption  of 
peace,  hoping  to  see  those  differences  between  tha 
6reat  powers  speedily  arranged,  and  a  general  di*> 
arinemeut  follow. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLR,  Nov    12. — The  Ottoman  fleet  ia 
disarming,  and  will,  as  soon  as  the  Sultan  has  return, 
ed  to  his  palace  at  Therapia,  leave  the  roads  of  Bes. 
chiktash  to  return  to  the  arsenal. 

The  Hambug  Correapondent  says  :  Tha  answer  of 
the  French  Cabinet  to  the  Note  from  that  of  Russia, 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  is,  it  is  said,  very 
strong,  and  the  reply  from  Russia  still  more  so.  If 
as  is  believed  possible,  the  French  Ministry,  in  or. 
der  to  gain  favor  wiih  the  Chambers,  should  publish, 
its  answer,  the  reply  of  the  Russian  Govcmineat 
must  also  appear  before  the  world. 


HUMAN  KATE. 
A  little  rblld,  a  liiUe  child, 

(TpuR  ii8  niother's  knt-e, 
Wttn  dimpled  clicek,  au<I  l&iiglilog  f>yc, 

A  t)ol>  fight  te  see. 
A  ihoughtleM  boy,  a  th<iiiglitleds  boy. 

A  truant  frnm  (he  rrhonl, 
Urging  hii  tioy  wooden  Klo-tp 

Un  through  the  glaany  pool. 
A  muning  youth,  a  uiu«<ne  youth, 

Willi  eye*  tixt'd  on  H  honk, 
Where  he  but  lO-es  hi*  iiiiKlroMs'  fmr* 

Is  her  last  t'aivwell  look. 

A  gay  gallaut,  a  gay  gailaot,         .»••  tJjsO  i 

Hem  of  club  and  ball ; 
hi*  father's  pride,  hi*  mother's  joy. 

Admired  aiid  loved  of  all. 

A  traveller,  a  traveller, 

Beturned  Irom  foreign  atraiid. 
With  store  of  wisdom,  cullsd  with  care, 

For  use  ia  his  own  land. 
A  happy  man,  a  happy  man, 

With  wife  and  childrra  rouad, 
And  mulliug  fncuUs,  and  cheerful  booir, 

Whers  all  pure  joyn  abouud. 

A  patriot,  a  patriot, 

latent  on  public  good, 
Who,  in  a  nnirt's  ord<-nl  tritnl, 

(>>rruptlon's  bait  w  Hiiainu<|. 

A  man  of  w<>«,  a  man  of  wn<>. 

Bankrupt  In  heuri  aod  wealth — 
Wife,  children,  hopeti,  nil  In  the  gnre, 

A  hiiHkrupt,  too,  In  tieahti. 
A  Misaiithrnp*.  a  niitanthrope, 

DiicuHted  with  i.'^aklnd, 
Deserted  by  deceitful  friends, 

Whom  favors  could  not  biad. 
A  lunatic,  a  lunatic, 

la  ini^lanctioly  ntood. 
Shrinking  from  svery  Hving  Ibiiij— 

Highing  In  solitude. 

A  burial,  a  burial. 

With  iioiM  of  kin  tn  wr*jt. 
And  lay  ilieold  man  'B«aU>tliesod, 

To  take  hl«  last  ioiig  slaep. 
Btraage  companlc,  tirancs  conpaoie, 

Art  tb«M  to  mest,  I  wesa  ■ 
Alas!  thny  ar*  but  life's chauges, 

Tfa&t  in  OMK  MAS  ars  seen : 


b&i.H 


Advocate  op  internal  iiwproVements. 


Ill 


WLAtttVLOAD  CAR  ^VUBKI^KS,  BOX8  AKD 

AI*D  OTMKR  RAILROAD  CAsTlWOS. 

rf  AI.O.  AXLKS  furnUhed  and  fiued  to  wheel*  completi 
Miht  J«tf«riOQ  CoKon  and  Wool  Machine  factory  a»d  Foun- 
dry. P«i«r«>n,  N.J.  All  order.  »ddre«««l  to  the  euliW^'ibert 
•t  P<uer.on,  orM  Wall  .tr«at,NewYork,  will  baprooipily  at- 
Moded  lo.        Aleo,  CAR  8Ptt]N08. 

Alao,  Flange  Tlrea  turaad  complete. 

U  ROGERS.  KKTCHUM  fc  GR08VEN0R. 


STBPHKMSONt 

MuiUttrtfa  tupe'ior  atytt  of  Ptunenger  Cars  for  RailroatU 
No.  iMM  Elisabeth atrect,  near  Bleecker  aireet, 

:«'-'  New-York. 

|-^  g^jm,g,OAD  COMrANIES  would  do  well  to  examii 
'{^^  (;ar«  ;  a  apecinen  of  which  may  be  aeen  on  that  part  ( 
tbe  New- York  and  Harlsm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 


HOVKI.TY  lUrOHJU, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
n-THOMA8   B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ot    Stean 
EofiBea,  Bollera,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathee,  Preaeee. 
•ad  ether  Machinery.    Alao,  Dr.  Nott'a  Patent  Tnliular  Boil 
•ra,  which  are  warranted,  foraafety  and  economy,  to  be  aupe 
rior  to  any  ihinf  of  ike  kind    heretofore  uaed.    The  fulleet 
■•Mtaoca  ie  gUea  that  werk  ahall  be  done  wei:,  and  on  rea- 
•enaoic  lerta*.    A  ehare  of  public  patronage  ia  reapectfull) 
•elicited.  "''S 

TO  STEAMBOAT  COKPABiUCS. 

r^PROrESSOR  RAFINES(IUE.  of  Philadelphia,  offers 
\l\»  Bcrvica  to  reader  eteamboau  incombuitibl^  and  tioi  liabU 
«  aink,  even  by  the  bunting  of  boilera,  or  atriking  against 
t*  ugs.  eawyert  and  rucks.  This  will  save  many  lH>ats,  luuct 
property,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  every  year.  Tho»e  wh<. 
•Mglea  lliia  easy  ioiprovemeni,  deaerve  to  be  neglected  and  de- 
•Dried  by  the  public  as  unmindlul  ot  safety.     Apply,  postpaid. 

«t  RJ  MM  ItF 

BTOTICB  TO  MAKUFACTCRBRS. 

ty  SIMON  FalRMAN,  ol  the  villase  o(  Lansin? burgli,  ii 
the  cuuiiiy  ot  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  fur  making  Wroiigtit  NaiU 
wlthsijuare  points.  This  maotiine  will  make  aboai  sixty  6( 
nalle,  and  about  lony  lud  nails  in  a  ndnute,  and  in  the  same 
proportioa  larger  sises,  even  to  spikes  for  shiia.  The  nail  u 
kafuncred  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  It- 
Mdaeee,  that  its  capacitr  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  aure 
Oue  horse  power  is  suSicicnt  to  drive  one  machine,  aod  nia> 
eaaily  be  applied  where  such  power  fur  driving  inarhinery  is  ir 
operation  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  nia- 
chines  aa  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them  as  soon 
aalhey  may  be  oialc,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
alao  desires  to  eel  I  one  halfof  hit  patent  right  for  the  use  nfsaii' 
machines  throughout  the  United  Sutes.  Any  persoa  desirinf 
fun  her  Information,  or  topurchaM,  will  please  to  call  at  tht 
Biai-bioeshoDof  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  villaee  o(  Lan- 
aingburgh.— AurustU,  1833.  ASSTf  RMfcF 


RA1L^¥AY  IROM. 

^       Flat   Ban  in 

13"  NlMety-five  lone  ol  1  inch  by  ^  inch,  j  lengths oi  14  to  16 

too  do.      14  do.        i    do.    j  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      l|  do.        I    du.    I  holes,  eodscutal 

MO  do.      8    do.       2    do.    f  an  angle  of  4o  de 

SUO  do.      4}  do.        I    du.    I  grees  with  spli 

■oon  expected.  j  cingplaiee,BaiU 

J  to  suiu 

aaOdo.ofEdge  Railaef  SB  Iba.per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chain,  keya  and  piae. 

Wrought  Iron  Rlaie  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wkecle  of  Bailway  Cars,  and  of  60  incliee  diameter  for  Loco 
■MMlve  wbcele. 

Aziee  of  Si,  3),  3i,  3,  31, 34,  and  3i  incbee  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  a»d  Locoaaotivee  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Goveramems, 
and  lacorimraied  Ooveromenta,  and  the  Drawback  taken  ii: 
part  paymeat.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  atreet,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samplee  nrallthe  different  kinds  ofRails,  Chairs, 
Piaa,  Wedgee,  Splkee,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ihi* 
couMryaadOreatBriuin,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dltiposed  to 


examine  them. 


dTlmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

jKrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  reapectfully  inform  the  puWir,  and  es 
pccially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tliey 
aaTe  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
caastnietion  of  Lo«iaaiottve  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riagaa,  aecured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
lagiacera,  by  lettera  patent  from  the  United  Htatea,  and  thai 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  coostructioa  of 
LoeoafMtive  Bngioee.  Tenders,  Ac.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themaelves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  Mgagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  this  Uue  of 


1lMy  have  already  in  their  poseeaaion  the  requisite  appara 
tiM  fK  the  conatruction  of  three  claasea  of  engiitee,  viz.  en 
glaea  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  cnginee  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  ta  travel  at  the 
foUowiag  retee  of  apeed,  vis.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
mllee  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  milee  per 
Ikaur ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  ]  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  reepecu  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
4hat  of  the  be«  EMiish  eiiginea  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
ao(  only  to  tlwir  cfficieney  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapnew  and  f^-ility  of  their  re 
palra. 

Tae  encince  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
piae  wood,  e«ke,  or  any  other  ftiel  hitherto  uaed  in  locomotive 
«B|lnaa. 

The  taraa  ahall  b«  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
f  au,  ibaa  thoaa  oa  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
precond  ftom  abroad. 

All  •rdara  for  engines,  Ac.  and  ether  communlcationa  in  le- 
'yaM*  to  the  sut^ect,  will  be  addreaeed  to  the  auhacribcr,  in  the 
•elty  of  Philadelpbia,  and  ahall  receive  prompt  atteatiou. 
Bjr  ortar  of  Um  CoanpaBy, 

^  WILLIAM  N0RRI8,  Bwretan. 

l>ewihii  Si,  KM.  ' 

^•r  ^nfear  laAunatioa  oa  iUa  gubleot  see  No.  40,  page 


AN  I!STKRRKTI>rG  AHD  TSEFUL  MAP*      \ 

A  friend  ol'  t/nrs  has  now  in  a  state  oi*  forward nwa,  a 
Map  upon  which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail- 
rottda  now  chartered  in  the  U.  t»tatea.  It  is  deai^rned  to  abovk 
the  pntent  cooteaaplated  connexion  of  the  difierent  liiiea, 
aa  well  as  where  others  may  hereafter  be  constructed  to 
connect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
pocket  maps,  in  any  qttantity,  by  applying  to  the  subscri- 
ber, n.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  street, 

New.York.  Auinist  14.  1833. 


IKCOMBUSTIBL.B  ARCHITBCTURE. 

E3^  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling  houses  and  buildinen  ol 
all  kinds  Uevived  or  built  in  New  York,  or  any  part  of  the 
United  itiates,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combustible  buildings. 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incooibuslikia  at  a  small 
addiiional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  sorts,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  incombustible. 
And  not  liable  to  sliili,  at  a  «mall  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIGNIS.  or  Incombustible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  p^r  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  8.  RAFINESt^UE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat 
Sciences,  OhemiM,  Architect,  Ac.  in  Philadelphia.  No.ottNurtli 
■iih  street    A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

Rrinrences  in  New- York— Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Mt- 
chanics'  Magasine  ;    Messrs.  Rushton  k  Aspinwall,  Df  usgiMf 

£diiorsin  the  city  or  country,  copying  thij  advenieemeni, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  contract  procured  by  thcii 
,neans.  SI  R  J'MM  tiF 


INSTRUMENTS. 

8VRVBYIKG  AKD  NAVTICALi  IK8TRVHEHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

K3>  KWIN  It  HEARTTiK,  at  the  sign  of  the  f^uadrani. 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
■nore,  beg  leave  tu  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  ur><ei 
and  Itrep  for  vale  every  de<cripit<>n  ol  Instrtimenisin  the  atMvt 
trancbef,  wUith  they  ran  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  or 
I'airierms.    InntruDienis  repaired  (with  care  and  promptitude 

For  prool  of  the  high  emimatiun  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  hekl,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  (eni!ertc 
(he  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  oi 
distinguished  scientific  auainmenis. 

To  Ewtn  li  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  somr 
moniiis  since,  i  now  offer  you  luy  opinion  of  the  In»trumenti 
made  at  your  establishment,  lor  (be  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  wouid  ttave  been  eiveu  at  a  mucl> 
earlier  period,  but  was  iiuentionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  fur  the  trial  of  the  I..Mrumeiiu,  so  that  I  could 
jpeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  liiet 
should  be  found  lo  possess. 

li  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  ihatnotwhhstanding 
ilie  Inntrumenls  in  the  service  procured  Ironi  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  guod,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
inanufactuied  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  number  manijlaciured  lor 
the  Depanmcni  of  Conrtruction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  fivi 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  re<]uired  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  impertectiun  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  acciileuu,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  posaess  a  firmness  au«J  siabillty ,  and  at  the  same  timt 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  rellect  much  credit 
uu  the  artists  engaged  in  their  cnnsiruciion. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  ilieni  as  being  worthy  the 
noui-e  ol  Companies  eni;aged  in  Inieinal  linprnvemenis,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  4U|ierinr  workmanship. 

JA.VIES  t*.  8TABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Conatrociiun  of  the  Baltimore  and  Obic 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruments 
ol  your  Manufacture,  riariicularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey • 
oT'i  Compasses  ;  ami  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinior 
ufthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  pans  of  the  leveU 
appeared  well  proponioned  tc' secure  faciiitv  in  use,  and  atxu- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiustmenu. 

Tbesr  invtruments  sismed  to  me  to  possess  all  'he  modem 
improvement  of  c-nstrUction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  aitd  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  five  eveiy  satisfaction  whrn  UM-d  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWAKD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltinioie,  .May  Ist.  I6S3 
To  Messrs  Cwin  and  Heartte—  As7nu  have  asked  me  to  rive 
my  Duinion  ot  the  merits  ot  those  instrntnenis  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  ur  examined,  Icheerlully  ptate 
that  as  far  aa  mv  ap|v>nuiiilles  of  my  beconilng  a(4uaiiiied  with 
their  nualiiirs  have  gone,  I  have  great  reaw<iiiu  think  wellol 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neainest'  ol  theli 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  my 
self  andofihe  accuracy  oi  their  performance  I  have  received 
tatisiactoiy  assurance  from  others,  who«e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  liave  had  ihem  lor  a  consideisble  lime  in  use.  The 
efforts  yuu  have  msde  since  your  •■riablii'hnient  in  this  city,  w 
relieve  us  of  the  iiecessliy  ot  sending  elsewhere  for. »  hat  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  de«erve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterpiize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  kc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 
CivU  Cngineerin  the  service  cl  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  onrposseseton  and  might  be 
iatrodneed,  but  are  toe  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  ic 
submltthem  upon  application,  to  mf  persons de«irniis  nfpcvus- 
ing  ths  sasa. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPAMIBR. 

5::^rROKESSt)B  KAKIMIlSQUK,  ..i  Plnlaiislplii*.  wiU 
anderiske  to  build  CARS  that  will  carry  along  their  own  rail- 
way, and  may  he  used  on  level  M'Adam  road*.  They  will 
-ave  ten  millionn  of  money  to  Ije  wasted  on  1000  miles  of  Irs* 
railroa<ts  to  be  laid  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  ym&tm, 
and  diiipense  with  tracks  and  aouble  iracka.  Theae  Cars  may 
be  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  He  claims  to  hive  disemrered 
them  ever  since  IbSi.  by  his  caveau  filed  in  the  Patent  Ofltea. 
Ap'  Iv.  rvi«'  'si'l  SI  Vt  J  M  M  k  F 


B:::^  T0^(VNSKND  *.  DURFBE* of  Palmyra,  Momi 
faetnrtT*  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  eMabhsh- 
meni  to  HuitsoD,  under  the  name  ol  Durfee,  Map  k  Co.  offer  to 
Rupplv  Ropeuf  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  i»- 
clined'planes  of  Railroacs  at  the  shortest  noiire,  and  delivar 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Uniied  »Miee.  Aaio 
the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J  B.  Jervis.Eag. 
U.  k  H.  R.  R.  Co  ,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  EngtBSor 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  CackMi- 
lialf,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Ikduinbia  county,  New-Tork,  t 
Jcnuarv  99.  iSSS.  S 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AM)  HORTICULTURAL 
POSITORY. 
The  lubseriber  having  revunted  the  chaifaof  dM 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabl«Hl  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  CARDEN  SECtM, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  ol 
1833,  varreitfc^of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowedl  upoa  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  caiab- 
Ushment  excepting  t  hose  rained  expressly  for  it,  and  by  eiyfi- 
snced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  caawit  be  rais- 


ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  tike 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  reques  ed  whenever  there  are  any  failnree  1 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subacriber;  aoi  that  kts 
poeaibit- to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  sad  circussstancea  b«t 
that  satikfActiun  mav  be  nndsred  and  perfection  approximated. 

At-so— French  Lu'cem,  White  Dutch  Clover,  While  Mulberry 
i'teed.  genuine  Mangel  Wutxel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruia  Baga,aa4 
Field  Tnrnip  Seeda,  well  worth  tile  attention  of  f'mnmtrt. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  OAes.) 

Kr  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  aall, 
will  bo  torn  arded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  bcoar 
Justice  ran  be  dooe  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborbura  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  publicatioaa, 
to  wit : — 

Naw  VoRK  Pakmkx  and  American  Gardeacis'  Maaaaiae. 

MacBAKica'  MAoaaiHt  and  Regialerof  Inventions  A  unprav*. 
menls. 

Ambkicah  Railroad  Joi7aiiAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  la- 
provements;  and  the 

Nxw-VoaR  AaiticAK,  />aWy,  7Vt-  fTerklf,  and  Sean-  WooUji: 
either  or  ail  of  whieh  may  be  neen  and  otitaioed  by  those  wiM 
Wiah  them,  by  calling  at  347  AartA  Mtrktl  strett,  JiUmmf. 

817RVBTORS«  INSTRUMBITTS. 

13"  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  sad  of  superior  ^aalliy, 
warranted. 

Leveling^lnstrumenis,  large  and  small  sixes,  wkbhii^aMf- 
nil'yingpowera  wiih  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  togsiher  with 
a  large  nssoriuient  ot  Enginet-rinc  Instruments,  manufaciars4 
«nd  sold  by  E.  k  <>.  W.  BLUNT,  Ia4  Water  street. 

J3I  t(i  corner  of  Maidpniar.e. 


BNOIHBBRINO  AWD  BFRVBTISO 
IBrSTRUMEITTS. 

K^The  subscriber  mauulaciurrs  all  kind*  of  InsinmeMs  la 
Ilie  profusion,  warranted  euuai,  if  not  superior.  In  principlas  of 
construction  and  wr>rkmanship  to  any  imported  or  naiisfac- 
ured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  oi  which  arc  entirely  iscw: 
Mnnne  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  sTs-eseops  St. 
tached,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  Mae 
ofihe  needle,  with  perfect  scrurary — also,  a  Railroad  OoMtoas- 
et'r,  with  two  Tele8cn|«e— and  a  Levelling  Instrnmeni,  wkh  a 
Ooniomeier  aiuched,pariicularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  pars*- 

s.  Wm.  j.  Y^UNO, 

Mathematical  Inatrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street, 

Pliiladelptiia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  mhmttlsJ 
to  F.Bgiaeen,  Surveyors,  snd  others  interested  J 

BaklMMrr,  iraa. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  maaa- 
lactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  or  the  BaUimore  and  diin  Rail- 
road. I  <  lieerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  infonaatiaa. 
I  he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  pi'Niseaaion  ol  the  dapan- 
ment  of  construction  (d  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  oiias- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eighL  These  are  all  az. 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  o(  the  Engineer  and  On- 
duatioii  Oepanment. 

Beth  Levels  and  Compasses  ate  In  good  rapair.  They  hav« 
in  fart  needed  but  little  Fcpairs,  exce|H  from  ace  dacta  to  wbtck 
all  instruments  ufthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  pauerns  for  tbe  levels  and  compMsssa 
have  been  prelerred  by  my  assistants  geaerally,  lo  any  «bers 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  4a- 
cri(>tron  ol'  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  triad  in  laying  ttis  rails 
on  ihi:>  Rosd. 

This  lostrument,  more  recently  improved  wkh  a  ii  iifstaj 
telesco|)e,  in  place  of  tlie  vane  nights,  leaves  the  eagiaser 
-icarceiy  any  thing  to  deeire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  of 
the  Compass.  Itis  indeed  the  nu*iitcompleielva<laf<ed  in  latsr 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheay  insiiamenl  iliat  I  hate  yet 
4een,  snJ  I  cannm  bni  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
nowin  UfS  forlsyingofraila— and  Infaci,  when  known,  llhtok 
It  will  be  as  highly  appisciaicd  for  common aurveyiag. 
Rei>pccilullif  thv  Inrnd, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendam  of  ConMructiof) 

of  Baltimore  and  Obis  Rallrwsd. 
Philsdelphia,  Fehrnary,  IBSa. 

Hrvlns  fnr  ihe  last  two   years  made  constani  aae  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  asAly  aay  I  ks 
tieve  ii  to  be  much  soperior  to  snv  oihei  instrument  of  the  klarf. 
now  in  uie,  and  as  auch  mo»t  cheerlully  lecommend  it  to  Ea- 
'iiieerssnd  Surveyors.  E.  H.  tSlLL,  Civil  Eagiossr. 

Oermantown.  February,  ISSS. 

Fnr  a  year  past  I  have  need  Instriunents  msde  by  Mr.  W.l. 
Young, of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  roniuioed  the  propar- 
■  iesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Insiriinietrts  admirably  caleolatsd  for  toyia 
<>m  Rsilrosds,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  tks  ^Mies  oCBsigl* 
nesn  as  prsfcratde  to  any  others  tor  thst  ptirposs. 

HENRY  R  CAMPBELL,  Eag .  rbila4., 

ml  ly  •ermani.  aiid  Rorriat.  Ratlraad 
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\  From  Engli*h  paper t.] 
St.  SiMONiANt. — M.  Prati  ia  continuing  hia  lecturea 
on  St.  Simonistn  at  the  Burton  Rooma.  We  went 
yeaterday  evening  to  hear  |)iin,  but  we  found  that 
h*  aaid  little  or  nothing  whch  we  have  not  given 
l>«f«r«  in  eur  noticea  of  hia  former  lectures.  The 
chief  topic  laat  evening  waa  the  emancipation  of 
women,  which  waa  to  be  brought  about  by  education. 
Women  were  to  receive  the  aame  education  as  men, 
•nd  if  they  did  they  would  be  foun4j  equal  to  men  in 
every  thing  that  required  mental  facultiea  only.  He 
had  studied  Gall,  and  phrenologically  examined  ma. 
ny  women'a  heads,  whose  organs,  save  that  of  com- 
bativeneaa  (Query— d'd  he  ever  examim;  the  Ama- 
xonian  heada  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Gilo's  and  Billings. 
fete  7)  were  even  more  fully  developed  than  thosg 
•f  man.  From  that  he  concluded,  that  if  they  receiv- 
ed a  proper  education,  they  would  excel  men  in  the 

Arta  and  Sciences,  and  become  equally  if  not  more 
capable  of  directing  industry,  upon  which  bis  system 
i  s  chiefly  founded.  He,  therefore,  hoped  to  see  in 
the  new  arrangement  of  society,  women  great  puli. 
ticians,  deeply  scientific,  and  aurpas^ing  in  the  fine 
ana.  He  exhorted  the  ladiea  pre8ent,(there  were  few 
•id  onea  who  came  to  hear  him)  to  apply  themselves 
to  study  ;  and  he  aasured  them,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  soon  become  equal  to  men,  and  be  no  longer 
evbject  to  them.  He  counselled  them  to  despise  the 
epithets  of  "  blue  stockings  and  learned  ladies," 
which  the  tyrant  man  applied  to  them  merely  to  keep 
them  in  a  atate  of  aubjeciion.  He  called  upon  them 
taost  emphatically  to  form  an  association  for  the  e- 
mancipation  of  females,  which  would  become  not  only 
the  school  of  their  own  emancipation  but  oi  that  of 
all  mankind.  Women  were  always  benevolent  and 
good,  and  the  great  Poet,  who  wrote  the  most  offen 
■tve  lines  agaia«t  them,  could  not  at  last  help  avow, 
ing  that  women  were  Samaritans  in  every  situation. 
A  great  servile  war  was  at  hand  unless  women  step- 
ped in  as  did  the  Sabine  women  of  yore,  and  preach, 
•d  and  practised  reconcileation.  If  they  would  ap. 
ply  themselves  to  study  and  emancipate  them, 
•elves,  they  would  speedily  smootli  down  the 
roughness  of  man,  and  create  a  new  heaven  upon 
earth. 

A  gentleman  here  asked  whether  the  St.  Simo. 
Btans  intended  to  sweep  away  the  present  order  of 
things;  what  w<as  to  be  the  form  of  their  new  go. 
vcmment;  and  what  placess  wom^n  were  appointed 
to  fill  in  it  T 

M.  Prati  said,  the  St.  Simonians  intended  to 
ewcep  away  nothing,  but  that  the  present  state  of 
things  would  sink  under  its  own  rottenness.  The 
form  of  their  government  was  to  be  a  hierarchy 
—not  an  hereditary  one — founded  on  nature,  in 
which  thuae  of  the  greatest  capacity  would  pre. 
aide.  The  station  appointed  to  woman  would  be 
that  her  capacity  entitled  her  to.  She  tnight  fill  any 
eituation  which  did  not  require  great  strength  and  mus- 
•alar  exertion. 

Another  Gentleman  asked  whether  women  were  to 
command  ships. 

M  Prati.   Oh  certainly !    ' 

The  same  Gentleman.  Do  you  also  intend  lo  man 
your  ships  with  viomen  [laughter]  7 

M.  Pra.i.  Not  exactly  ;  there  maybe  half  men  and 
half  women — that  would  make  the  voyige  pleasant ; 
hut,  on  reflection,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  there 
•bould  be  no  women  at  all,  aince  the  employment  of 
a  aailor  requires  great  muscular  exertion.  Women 
are  to  be  captaina  and  commanders,  but  not  common 
•ailara 

A  general  discussion  then  took  place  between  the 
^reons  present  on  the  form  of  government,  the  dis. 
tribution  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  women. — 
Though  we  paid  great  attention, we  could  not.  under. 
■laad  the  different  theories,  nor,  we  believe,  did  the 
disputants  themselves,  since  the  matter  ended  in  a 
general  challanga,  to  be  decided  aoma  day  next  week. 

PaiMce  TALLETaANo:  Anecdote: — During  a  part 
•f  the  time  when  Pnnce  Talleyrand  was  an  emi. 
grant,  he  was  reduced  to  so  much  want,  that  he  was 
•TMi  obliged  to  sell  a  valuable  waich.  **  I  \now  a 
gentleman,"     said    the    Mnrquis   d'Assigny  to  the 

rrince,  "who  will  lend  you  a  few  hundred  cr<>wns. 
yeeterday  heard  him  say,  in  the  presence  of  two 
epoleat  English  merchants,  that  he  always  keeps  two 
thottaaad  crowns  to  serve  his  friends."  "You  are 
Uboring,  I  apprehend."  replied  the  prince,  "  under 
a  nie  ake  :  if  he  lent  me  this  money,  he  would  no 
longer  lutp  it." 

"What  is  your  opinien  respecmg  Mr.  Nugent,  a 
yty  witty  old  man  7"  aaid  a  friend  to  Prince  Tal. 
icytuid.  "  He  alwaya  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  antique 
cMUMM  kniuit«4  hf  9fivii»^daM  Uqutl  il  mUnt  dtt 


I     The  Countess  de  ,  whoee  amours   formed  a 

general  subject  of  convi  rsation,  was  blamed  in  very 
severe  terms  by  a  certain  lady,  in  the  hearing  ot 
Talleyrand.  "  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you," 
Said  the  prince  ;  "  the  countess  is  merely  enjoying 
the  loss  of  her  reputation." 

*•  I  waa  atanding  on  the  Pont  Royal  one  ovenitig," 
aaid  Talleyrand ;  "  a  splendid  carriage  passed,  in 
which  was  La  Tour,  the  commissary.in.chief  of  the 
srniy,  who  had  been  a  footman.  ■  Do  you  know 
who  that  person  is  ?'  cried  a  fish. woman  to  her  com- 
rade. *  Yes,*  replied  the  latter  ;  '  he  is  a  ci-dtvant 
derriere:^ " 

Mdlle.  Fanny  S ,  a  very  lovely  girl,  had  been 

the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  earnest  conversa. 
tion  with  a  young  clergyman,  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  person.  When  the  latter  had  utken  his 
leave,  the  young  lady  said  to  the  prince  that  she  had 

been  much  edified,  and  that   the    congregation 

"  I  lock,  you  intend  to  say.    Miss .     I  suspect 

our  friend  to  be  more  of  a  shepherd   than  a  pastor." 

"  He  relates  an  anecdote  extremely  well,"  said 
Mr.  B.,  speaking  of  Count  Daru  ;  "  but  half  the 
stories  he  recounts  are  untrue,  although  they  have 
the  appearance  of  probability.  What  satisfaction 
can  he  derive  in  deceiving  us  ?"  "  That  pleasure," 
said  the  prince,  "  which  a  man  experiences  in 
making  others  believe  what  he  does  not  believe 
htinself." 

A  discussion  arose  respecting  certain  usages 
among  different  nations.  "  They  may  all  be  traced 
to  some  motive,"  said  Lally  Tollendul.  "Why, 
then,  said  a  gentleman,  "  do  the  French,  in  driving 
their  vehicles,  give  and  take  the  left  ?  In  a  draw- 
ing-room, you  always  give  the  right :  you  cede  the 
right  upon  all  occasions  when  you  intend  to  shew 
deference  to  a  person."  "  It  is  quite  clear,"  said  T. 
"that  the  English  are  better  whips  than  we  ;  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  than  this,  it  would  show  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong.  The  riders  sit  on  the  right, 
and  are,  of  course,  able  to  see  how  near  the  wheels 
can  approach  each  other.  Talking  of  right  and  left, 
as  far  as  etiquette  and  precedence  are  concerned,  re. 
calls  to  met  e  sayiiigof  Madame  Palatine  de  Baviere, 
the  abbess  of  Maubuisson.  Another  abbess,  who 
was  about  to  pay  her  a  visit,  sent  to  inquire  it  the 
right  would  be  given  to  her.  '  Ever  since  I  have 
been  a  nun,'  replied  Madame  Palatine,  *  the  only 
difference  I  know  between  the  right  and  the  left  is 
in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.'  "* 


*,•  At  the  comraenceraent  of  the  last  year 
I  offered  to  send  the  American  tri-teeeklu  in- 
stead of  semi-weekly,  together  with  two  of  my 
periodicals,  in  exchange  to  those  who  would 
publish  my  advertisements  of  the  different  pe- 
riodicals. In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the 
exchann;e  list  was  increased  to  165.  I  soon 
found  that  the  expensi  would  be  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated,  yet  I  had  made  the  offer,  and 
would  of  course  continue  it  through  the  year — 
as  I  have  done.  I  however  find  it  too  expensive 
to  coutiiiue  to  send  as  heretofore.  The  circu- 
lation of  my  PERIODICALS,  (upon  which  the  ex- 
pense falls,)  will  not  warrant  it,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  material- 
ly reduce  their  exchange  list. 

'The  temi-iceekly  American  will  hereafter  be 
sent  in  exchange  to  those  who  will  publish  the 
following  advertisements  a  few  weeks  for  the 
difference  of  price.  A''eW'York,  January  W, 
1834 

VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  LMPROVE- 
MENTS  is  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  with 
16  pages  to  each  number,  at  t3  :  or  in  $emi-tnojUJilif  form, 
of  32  pa^es,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  imper,  at  $4  f»er 
annnvi,  in  advance.  The fit$t  and  tecond  volumes  of  ihr 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  sUtrhed 
in  covert  or  bound  in  boards,  at  the  subscription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  pert,  50  cenu,  in  two  parts  fl  per 
volume.  Those  in  covers  msy  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  magazine.  Published  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  .Sew- York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  now  just  commencing  ii«  tecond  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  »u^«rior  to  thai  of  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corres- 
pondents, in  different  parU  of  the  country,  with  the  asaist- 
ancc  of  whom,  and  those  who  roiiy  hereafter  contribute  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Knioht, 
(ormerly,  and  fv^  sssera^  yMrs,  proprietor  and  pablisber 


of  the  LoNi>oN  Mechamcs'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  .hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  &»iind  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  liberal  support.  Thefirtl  year, or  two  first  volumes,  having 
t)een  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards— either  at  whoUtale  or  retatZ.  Price  tl  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  tl  75  in  boards,  or  <^3  per  an- 
num.  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE    NEW-YORK    FARMER    AND 

A3IERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  volume  uf  a  netc  series.  It  is  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  month- 
ly  number,  at  $3  pei  annum  m  advance.  The  last  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  t3  25 ;  in 
boards,   93    50.      FUtch  nthscribea  who  payt  in  advance,  or 

previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  »ommission, 

will  be   entitled    to  eight  addUiOTial  page*  to  each  monthly 

number,  or  %  extra  pages  to  Ike  volume.  Published  at  Ne. 
35  Wall  etree^  N . Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Praprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  moat  chotct  artielrs 
from  the  best  agrictiltural  and  mechaaical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  voliunee  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  Uks 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
Price,  Ji5  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  published. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  publishes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, daily,  tri-weekly,  and  seini-VBeekly. 

Also,  the  PLOL'GH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  qtMTlo  pages,  is  issued  once  a  week,  at 
$  I  50  per  a  nnnm,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  iater- 
esting  reading  upon  agriculture,  &c. 

i^  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, may  be  addressed, /ree  of  pontage,  to 

D  K.  MINOR. 


Li*t  of  Subscribers  to  the  Railroad  Journal 
who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan.  1,  1335, 
— continued  from  February  8,  1834. 

J.  W.  Crane,  Schenectady,  >f.  Y. 

E.  M.  Adams,  Smithville,  Jef.  co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Barnard,  Dagshoro,  Del.  State. 

J.  W.  Collet,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

W.  H.  Rodman,  Philaidelphia,  Pa.  .*-,".-. 

John  Pickell,  Danville,  N.  Y.  •:  •  • 

R.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

A.  B.  Allaire,  Howell  Works,  N.  J.  -s;"; 

A.  Liverraore,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Jonathan  Jessup,  Waterloo,  Md. 

John  Watson,  Waterloo,  Md.  -  ••--  ' 

U.  A.  Boyden,  Lowell,  Mass. 
S.  B.  Cushing,  Providence,  R.  I. 
D.  Mathews,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
John  Noonan,  Yorkville,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Aldcrson,  Lexington,  Ky. 
G.  W.  Shields,        ditto. 

L.  Randal,  ditto. 

A.  O.  Barber,         ditto. 


{fCr  A  scientific  persoa  versed  in  Mechsnios,  Chemistry  sad 
Mineralogy,  of  several  years  practical  experience  in  diflTereDt 
braiicbcs  of  Civil  Engiueerlnf,  and  who  is  alao  a  good  draughts- 
man, i«  desirous  of  obiaintng  employment  either  as  an  instructor 
in  some  public  Iiistitiitiun,  or  as  xn  Engineer  upon  some  private 
or  public  work. 

He  wad  educated  at  one  of  the  firat  scientific  institutions  ia 
the  United  Uiateii,  and  was  for  several  yeais  an  iostructeriatbc. 
said  inniiution. 

A  line  addressed  to  B.  si  Rsllrosd  Jeursal  Office,  No.  36  Wall 
street,  will  meet  with  imsMdiate  attention.  J  rl5  tf 


PATBNT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AM>  BOAT 
SFIKKS. 

!t3"  1  he  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  consiaiilly  for 
mW.  a  very  rxit  nsive  ai>8«rtmeiit  ot  Wroujiht  ttplses  and  .'^iitls, 
i'iorn3ii>l0  inches,  insiiulicuirid  by  the  siib>criti«r'i' Faieni 
Mdrhinriy.  whirh  aliti  five  >»ais  sucrethlul  o(>erMiioh  srd 
iiiiw  Hlnioni  uriivtrsal  uft  in  (be  Vriitcu  titatcs  (ai  well  ss  EH'^ 
•  l.inj,  whi-mbe  l<u^'scr>t>er  «b(i)ii.«d  a  Patent,)  sis  luund  tu 
.icrinr  lo  any  ever  (lilt  red  in  niiirlitt. 

Hitllroail  Compiifiii-s  may  lie  supplied  w'lh  9piki>s  havjif< 
:ouiiicrsirik  hesdii  Fiiiiiible  to  the  liulea  in  Iron  rsils,  lii  any 
tmoi-iii  and  till  i-hnrt  not  r.'.  A\nion  all  (he  Rnllr'>ai!s  now  in 
.inisrei'sin  the  UnitiHl  States  are  fM»trned  with  8pikismaicat 
ho  ulrfive  iisnitJ  lar  (i.y  — lir  v^hicli  piirp<  ^e  (hey  '  t  founil  ii>- 
dliiablc,  »8  I  .tir  ailhtKioii  is  ni(>re  il:an  doubis  any  coinniun 
pile  OS  miidc  by  ihu  hummsr. 

23"  .^11  orders  4ljrecieil  to  the  Agtni,  Troy,  If    T.,  will  b« 
.luiiriuallv  atiei.deiUu. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 
Troy,  N.  Y.Juiy.lrtl. 

g3>  Spikes  stfe  kepi  lor  <«lr,  si  faciory  prices,  by  I.  It  J 
riikvii»end,  Albany,  and  the  t>r-nrirsl  Iron  Mnichai'is  in  Abb' 
.V  and  Tr<'V  :  J.  I.   Br..»i  r.  2ii  Wnt^r  *iree».  N.  w-Tc.rk  ;  A 
vl  J.>nes.  PhiUdeiphia  ;  i .  Janvi  rx,  Baiiimorci  Uvutraod  It 
<miih.  B'  stun. 
P.  8.— K..ilrna<t  Cnn>psnies  would  do  well  to  forwsi^  drir 
I  lers  as^urly  as  prsriical.  H>ih    siiti#rribf  r  is  d*sli' i.»o' ex- 
loiini;  •h<-  mam  fsrcuring  •<•  as  u>  keep  pace  wlib  'hr  dail) 
iirrearing  demaauforliis  Bplkcs. 
JvlS  lam  H    aVRDEIt 
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NEW-YORK,  MARCH  1,  ISH. 


CO*  In  reply  to  the  oft  repeated  inquiry  "  has 
Mr.  VignoUe's  promised  article  on  Roads  and 
Railroads  yet  appeared,"  we  can  only  say  that 
it  has  not,  but  we  hope  soon  to  receive  it. 

The  letter  of  L.  B.  W.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  la. 
i«  reeeiYed,  and  his  request  attended  to,  rela- 
tive to  C.  G.  V.  The  paper  containing  the 
communication  to  which  he  alludes,  has  not 
been  received.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  his 
suggestion  relative  to  a  tabular  view  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  The  propriety 
and  utility  of  such  a  measure  has  more  than 
^once  occurred  to  us,  but  hitherto  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  and 
for  die  present,  other  engagements  do  noi 
admit  of  our  andertaking  the  compilation. 
We  shall  endeavor,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  volume,  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  list  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
statement  of  their  length,  mode  of  construction. 
«ost,  &c.  $tc.,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  thoae  engaged  in  their  superintendance,  tc 
give  us  data  for  the  purpose. 

l^emtutiive  Engiiua — Historical  Retrotpect.     Com- 
piled from  the  Report  of  the  Commiuee  of  the 
Houae  of  CommonB,  of  August,  1831.     [From  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
The  first  locomotive  engine  waa  invented  twenty, 
eight  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Trevithick, 
^\  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  subsequently  im- 

proved and  used  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop  and  others, 
for  the  service  of  collieries. 
Mr,  Gnmey  stated  that  his  carriage  weighed  onl> 
fik  tons ;    that  in  1825  he  began  to  work  it ; 
that  in  1836  he  went  up  Highgate  and  othei 
hills  ;  and  in  1827  he  went  to  Bath, 
that  ha  has  run  18  to  20  miles  an  hour.    -rCu 


that  he  is  able  to  compete  with  the  coaches, 

with  an  advantage,  as  2/.  lOtf.  to  15«.  per 

hundred  miles, 
that  he  makes  no  noise.  [ 

N.  B. — Mr.  G.  run  his  carriage  for  some  time 

between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester,  to  the 

great  loss  of  his  supporters,    Sir  Charles 

Dance  and  others. 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  his  carriage  weighed  3i  tons, 

that,  with  a  piston  of  9  inches,  he  has  worked 

at  400  lbs.,  and  on  an  average  at  from  CO  to 

100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ;  consequeftly, 

could  exert  a  power  of  13  to  90  horses, 
that  he  makes  only  one.third  of  the  noise  of 

others. 
Mr.  Farey  stated  that  Mr.  Hancock  and  the  Messrs. 

Heaton  were  the  only  candidates  likely  to 

prove  successful, 
suggested  that  there   should  be   2  horses  at 

every  hill,  for  the  help  of  these  locomotives, 
stated  that  passengers  were  annoyed  from  heat, 

noise,  smoke,  and  du.st. 
condemns  Gurney's,  &.c. 
N.  B. — The  Messrs.  Heaton,    residing    at  Bir- 

niingham,  were  not  examined. 
Mr.  Ogle  stated  that  his  engine  is  20  horse  power, 

with  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
that  his  carriage  weighs  3  tons.         ^ 
has  gone  at  the  rate  of  32  to  40  inile§  per  hour 

— and  has  ascended  hills  at  the  rate  of  16i 

miles  per  hour, 
explosion  impossible, 
he  is  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  factory,  so 

great  are  the  demands  for  his  carriage 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  success 

— proposed  to  plough,  and  drive  vans. 
Mr.  Summers  (the  partner  of  Mr.  Ogle)  stated  that 

they  had  constructed  2  carriages,  weighing 

3.j  tons,  besides  passengers, 
that  they  had  carried  9  persona  at  the  rate  of 

9  miles,   when  the  crank  broke,   and  the 

carriage  was  sent  back  by  canal, 
has  carried  19  persons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles, 
has  travelled  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  during  4i 

hours  frequently;  consequently  135  miles 

in  4i  hours.* 
has  ascended  Shirley-hill,  which  is  1  foot  in  6. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  locomotives  in  1831. 

Observations — In  1833,  Mr.  Gumey,  the  most  per- 
severing of  all  the  competitors,  is  beaten  out  of  the 
field,  to  his  great  cost. 

Sir  Charles  Dance,  his  substitute,  has  nm  many 
times  to  Croydon  and  Greenwich — made  an  attempt 
to  go  to  Birmingham,  in  which  be  %iled — and  made, 
lastly,  an  attempt  to  run  daily  to  Clapham,  in  which 
also  he  has  fkiled, 

Messrs.  Hancock,  Ogle,  Gibbs,  Summers,  and 
Heaton,  are  all  in  movement,  but  merely  by  convul- 
sive  starts ;  although  they  are  provided  with  powers 
that  mayj  be  raised  to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
eighty  horse  power. 

About  twenty  years  have  passed  away  in  experi. 


•  Mr.  Summen  afterwards  ezplauied  Uiat  wbac  be  meant  tt) 
*■?  V^*^  •''^  ""^  ''*^  travelled  "  for  Uie  space  of  four  milu  snd 
a  half-noi  four  k^r»  and  a  half-at  the  rate  of  Uiirty  miWs  sn 
boar."— [£|>.  M.  M.}  - 


ments,  and  not  less,  probably,  than  lOO.OOOi.  havo 
been  expended  upon  them  ;  yet,  after  all,  nothing 
effectual  has  been  done. 

At  one  period  steam  guns  were  the  terror  of  many  : 
they  were  to  have  mowed  down  whole  ranks  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry ;  even  artillery  were  to  be  quite  im- 
potent  before  them ;  but  nobody  now  hears  or  dreann 
of  such  things.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  steam, 
carriages  were  destined  to  run  the  same  course.  The 
writer  hopes  not  ,•  bat  if  he  were  to  look  for  grounds 
to  anticipate  a  different  result,  it  would  not  be  in  any 
of  the  prospectuses  for  steam-carriage  companies  that 
he  has  seen,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  circulate  much  easier  than  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages  that  they  respectively  extol  to  the  skies. 

A.  Frenchman. 

List  of  Steam.  Coaches  and  Drags  now  bvilding  and 
built  in  London  and  its  Vicinity. 
We  have  been  farorpd  with  tliie  list  by  a  correspondent,  who 
sutes  Uiat  its  "accuracy  niav  be  drpended  on  "  W*-  realty 
bad  no  idea  that  there  were  so  many  loconotlve  rompetitors  in 
tbe  fiKld.— [Ed.  H.  M-J 

Hancock 1  Infant,  his  own,  built,  experi- 
mental one. 

Ditto 2  Era,  (for  a  company,)  built.       < 

Ditto 3  Enterprise,  (ditto,)  built. 

Ditto 5  B  new  one  now  building,  his  own 

^  Ditto 4  Autopsy,  his  own,  built. 

Gumey,  Mauds,    i  ^  a  drag,  built  and  altered  by  the 
ley.  Stone,  and    >  said  engineers,  for  Sir  C. 

Gibbs S  Dance,  Knight. 

Ogle -la  carriage,  his  own,  built,  ex- 
perimental one. 
Squire  ....  .;,  .,  I  a  carriage,  himself  and  others, 
'  ':_.[  experimental  one. 

^fM^r .1  i  carriage,  himself  and  others, 

building,  experimental  one. 
Gibbs  &.  Applegath  1  a  drag,  themselves,  experiment. 

al  one,  built. 
Gatfield  and  Bower  1  a  drag,  themselves,  expcrimenu 

al  one,  building. 
Andrew  Smith  ..la  drag,  (for  Mr.  King,)  experi. 

mental  one,  building. 

P*''"^'" la  drag,  his  own,  experimental 

one,  built. 

Redmund la  carriage,    experimental   one, 

building. 
Manting,  Joseph  .  1  a   carriage,    his   own,    expeH. 

'   mental  one,  building. 
Phillips  &  Co.    ..la  carnage,  their  own,  experi. 

-  mental  one,  bui'ding. 
S'^'' la   carriage,    his  o  vn.    ei  peri- 
mental  one,  bu  Iding. 
Smith  and  Co.  ..la  carriage,  (for  co  nr«ny,)  ex- 
perimental one,  building. 
Milcend  (name  not  )   a  carriage,  (for  a  comp.  ny,)  ek- 
.  .    \     perimental  one,  buildi  ig. 


known) 


Steam  Travelliitg. — A  company  has  been 
just  established  to  rtin  steam-coaches  in  various 
parts  of  England.  The  capital  of  the  compa- 
ny is  to  be  £350,000.  They  have  ordered  fifty 
coaches  to  be  built  at  Birmingham  and  six  at 
Maudsley's.  Sir  H.  Pamell  is  the  chairman 
of  the  company. 
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Making  the  total  cost  of  the  road, 

independent  of  current  expenses  $4t;2,033  70 

The  same  statement  shows  the  debts  of  ih 
company  arc  as  follows : 

Bills  payable,  due  in  1834          -  837,419  36 

1885           -  5,085  00 

Due  to  sundries         -         ?         -  8,000  00 
Bonds  in  favor  of  the  City  Bank, 

payable  in  1837,  '42,  and  '47  50,000  00 


$100,504 
Their  available  means  arc  as  follows  : 
Bills  receivable,  due  in  1834,  *35, 

'36,  and '37    -         -         -      .  -       $19,82G 
Amount  due  by  sundries    -         -  5,257 

Cash  on  hand  -         -        -        -  3,627 

Sinking   fund   to   meet   the   reim- 


36 


14 
01 
77 


bursement  of  bonds 


3,484  00 


$32,194  92 


Amount    due    on    the     ;    ■:' 
Darcantel    property^" 
and  in  suit,  about     $40,000  00 

The  second  statement  shows  that  the  re 
ceipts  of  the  company,   since  the  commence- 
ment of  their  operations,  have  been  as  fallows 
For  1831       -         -         -         -     $16,141  01 
"      1832      -         -.        -         -        44,101    15 
"      1833       -       '-  -    .-  -       73,929  25 

The  third  statement  enumerates  the  ma- 
chinery ordered,  and  the  works  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  and  harbor,  and  their 
probable  cost. 

SUMMARY. 

Capital  Stock  of  the  company     -     8250,000  00 

Cost  of  works,  including  probable 
amount  required  for  their  com- 
pletion, &c.  as  per  statement      $462,033  76 

DEBTS  OF  THE  COMPANT  FOR    1834 

Amount  due  as  above  -  -  $37,419  36 
Probable  cost  of    the   machinerj' 

ordered,  and  works  required  for 

the  completion  of  the  road  -  18,600  00 

Probable  current  expenses,  -  -  30,000  00 

Interest  on  bonds         -        -  -  4,000  00 

Due  to  sundries  •»     .,.--,,•♦;  -  8,000  00 


AVAILABLES    FOR    1834. 

Bills  receivable     -         -        -        - 
Cash     -        -        >        -        - 
Return  duties  on  rails,  when  laid 
Rent  of  hotels  and  bath  houses 
Due  by  sundries  -         -        -        - 
Probable    receipts ;     suppose    the 
same  amount  as  in  1833    - 


$98,019  36 

$3,077  53 

3,627  77 

2,000  00 

4,200  00 

5,257  01 

75v929  25 


$94,091   56 

It  is  cofidently  expected  that  the  balance  of 
bills  receivable,  and  the  amount  due  on  the 
Darcantel  property,  will  more  than  suffice  to 


Repart  of  the  Board  of  Director*  of  the  Font- 
chartrain  Railroad  Company,  to  the  Stock, 
holders,  at  their  meeting  of  December^,  183.S. 

Office  of  Pontchartrain  Railroad  Co.  \ 
New-Orleans,  Dec.  2,  1833.      ^ 

To  THE  Stockholders  : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  board  of  dirertorLV 
to  lay  be  fore  you  the  following  statemenis  : 

1.  Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
on  the  30th  of  November  ult. 

2.  Comparative  statements  of  receipts  for 
1831, '32,  and '33. 

3.  Statement  of  the  machinery  ordered,  and 
of  the  work  required  for  ilie  completion  of  the 
road,  and  their  {Hrobable  cost. 

By  statement  Nc.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rail  track,  Jiarbor,  machinery,  real   estate,  ne- 
groes, &c.  &c  ,  have  cost        -        $443,433  76 
To  which  may  be  added  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  for  ma- 
chinery, and  the  completion  of 
the  road,  say       -         -         -         -     18,600  00 


redeem  the  bonds  issued    in  favor  of  the  City 
Bank. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  the  real 
property  of  the  company  is  put  down  at  cost, 
while  it  is  \vx>rth  more  tlian  double  the  amount. 

The  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  during  the 
last  summer,  have  certainly  reduced  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  increase  in  the  receipts 
for  1834  will  be  at  least  in  the  samo  ratio  as 
the  previous  years,  when  the  track  and  harbor 
were  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  whole 
works  covered  with  mechanics  and  laborers 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  company  will  be 
enabled  to  complete  their  works,  extinguish 
their  debts,  and  give  a  good  dividend  at  the 
close  of  the  coming  year. 

During  the  present  year  the  following  works 
have  been  completed,  to  wit 

1.  The  harbor,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
part  of  the  breakwater. 

2.  A  large  car  house. 

3.  An  engine  house. 

4.  Double  and  treble  tracks  at  i)oth  ends  of 
the  road,  to  facilitate  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  cars. 

5.  A  large  platform  to  avoid  manual  labor  in 
loading  the  cars  at  the  riiy  end  of  the  track. 

6.  Ten  new  cars  for  passengers. 

7.  The  Venitian  blinds  of  the  Washington 
Hotel.  "' 

8.  Filled  up  a  large  extent  of  the  company's 
property,  thereby  trebling  its  value. 

9.  A  bath  house  for  the  people  of  color. 

.  And  the  company  have  bought  or  imported 
the  following  machinery  : 

I.  The   locomotive  engine   Ureoie.  and    a 
lar|^  number  of  freight  cars. 

2.  A  lathe,  and  the   necessary 
engines  and  forge. 


Creole,  and 
tools  for  the 


3. 


A  drudging  machine. 


The -drudging  machibe  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  a  proper  depth  of  water 
in  the  harbor,  and  of  supplying  the  company 
with  materials  to  fill  up  tneir  lots,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  value  and  utility  of  both  ; 
about  fourteen  thousand  superficial  feet  have 
already  been  filled  up. 

The  company  is  now  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  machinery  required  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers.  A  third  lo- 
comotive engine  has  been  ordered,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  stoppage  ;  and  the  forge  is 
provided  with  lathes  and  the  necessary  tools 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  proper  order,  and  to 
repair  any  part  of  the  engines  which  may  give 
way. 

A  few  months  will  now  suffiee  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  works  ;  the  board  of  di- 
rectors will  then  be  enabled  to  direct  their  un- 
divided attention  to  the  proper  application  of 
the  immense  mechanical  power  under  their 
control.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  John  Hewlett,  President. 


Unddlatino  Railways  have  attracted  much 
attention  and  discussion  in  England.  The  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Badnall,  has  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  various  sources  ;  he  has,  however, 
steadily  pursued  his  labors  in  perfecting  his 
invention,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  up  a  con- 
troversy, always  in  a  gentlemanly,  yet  decided 
tone,  with  his  opponents,  until  he  has  demon, 
strated,  by  actual  and  repeated  experiments,  its 
entire  practicability.  So  well,  indeed,  has  he 
satisfied  those  who  have  witnessed  his  experi- 
ments, that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  distinguished 
engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, lias  joined  him  as  a  partner  in  civil  engi. 
neering. 

In  Nos.  48  and  50  of  Vol.  2,  we  gave,  from  a 
London  paper,  some  account  of  experiments 
made  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 


by  Mr.  Badnall,  %«» fisst  the  correctness  of  the 
undulating  prinfcqple  as  contended  for  by  him.. 
They  were  not»  kow«ver,  given  at  length  in  the 
London  paper^  and  therefore  we  re-publish 
them  from  tks  London  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Badnall  himself,  Atid  we  shall- 
pubhsh  aeveral  articles  from  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  to  explain  more  fully  Mr.  Badnall's 
views  and  theory,  thftt  the  subject  may  receive  " 
in  this  country  the  consideration  which  its  in^ 
portance  demands. 

Further    Experiments  on   the   Liverpool  an^ 
Manchester  Railway,  to  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Undulating  Railway  System. 
Sir, — Since  I  hud  last  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing you,  we  have  been  enabled  to  try  some 
further  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  rad  Man.  - 
Chester  railway,  the  decisive  result  of  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  fully  establish,  in  your  miiid 
and  in  the  public  opinion,  tlie  merits  of  the  fiSikf. 
dulating  principle. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  16th  instant,  %e  met 
as  before  on  the  Sutton  inclined  plane.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  agreed  by  the  engineers 
present,  viz.,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  sen,  the 
Messrs.  Dixons,  Mr.  Dagleish,  and  myself,  that 
the  truth  and  validity  of  the  principle,  as  w^ 
as  the  comparative  advantage  to  be  derired 
from  its  adoption,  would  be  effectually  deter- 
mined by  the  following  test : 

As  great  a  velocity  as  possible  being  attained 
by  the  engine  and  load,  before  reaching  a ^'ven 
point  near  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
time  was  to  be  accurately  ascertained  which  the 
train '  occupied  in  ascending  from  that  point  to 
a  state  of  rest. 

The  power  being  thus  reversed,  the  time  wa« 
to  be  accurately  nieasured  which  the  train  oo- 
cupied  in  descending  from  a  state  of  rest  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  previously  ascended. 

Hence  it  would  be  obvions,  that  if  the  descent 
were  made  in  less  time  than  the  ascent,  the 
velocity  generated  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  would 
be  proportiouably  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
the  ascending  train  at  the  same  point,  and,  cou^ 
sequently^  the  demonstration  would  be  clear" 
that  the  engine  and  train  would  not  only  have 
ascended  to  an  opposite  elevation  equal  to  that 
from  whence  it  fell,  but  to  a  greater  one,  the 
extent  of  which  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity  attained. 

Experiment  1. — The  "  Liver"  engine,  and  a 
load  of  thirteen  waggons  (weighing  in  all  73^ 
tons,)  ftfler  traversing  a  distance  of  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  to  acquire  a  sufficient  velocity,  as- 
cended the  inclined  plane  278  yards,  the  time 
occupied  in  performing  the  ascent  to  a  state 
of  rest  being  90  seconds,  viz.  velocity  at  (loot  of 
plane  being  about  12-60  miles  per  hour,  ^nd  ^le 
average  velocity  about  6.30' miles  per  hour. 

Experiment  2. — The  power  being  reversed 
the  engine  and  train  descended  276  yards,  viz. 
from  a  state  of  rest  to  the  point  from  whi^h  tjhey 
had  previously  risen,  in  50  seconds.  The  velo- 
city at  the  foot  of  the  plane  being  about  22.7T) 
miles  per  hour — average  velocity  about  11.35 
miles. 

Experiment  3. — The  engine  and  train  having 
traversed  ^  mile  to  generate  velocity,  ascend- 
ed to  a  state  of  rest,  viz.  about  278  yards  in  75 
seconds.  Velocity  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  being 
about  14.12  miles  per  hour — average  velocity 
about  7.6  miles. 

Experiment  4 — The  power  being  reversed, 
the  descent  of  278  yards  was  accomplished  in 
40  seconds.  Velocity  at  the  foot  of  the  plane 
being  about  28.32  miles  per  hour — average  ve- 
locity 14.16  miles.  -  . 

Experiment  5. — The  ascent  of 278  yards  waa 
made  in  80  seconds.  Velocity  at  the  foot  of  the 
plane  being  about  14.22  miles  per  hour — ave, 
rage  velocity  7.11  miles  per  hour. 

Experiment  6. — The  descent  of  278  yarda 
was  accomplished  in  49  seconds.  Velocity  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane  being  about  23.22  miles 
per  hour — average  Telocity  about  11,61  miles 
per  hour.    ^^_^  ^  „ ^. 
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;  Total  iipacea  pji»»«l  over  to  le-      Timet  occupied 

^.'.1       '  ntrate  maiimum  velocity  in  awiending 

before  ascending.  sTTS  yard*. 

Experiment  1 1,320  yarda 90  aeconda. 

Kxp».riraenl  3 1.3^  yarda .5  aeconda. 

Experiment  6 1.320  yarda 80  aeconda. 

Total,  13,yG0ya»«]8 -245  aeconda. 

Average,       1,320  yards 8H  aeconda. 

Total  »pacf«  passed  over  in  («■  Time*  occupied 
iMsrating  oiaxiHiuin  v  loci-  iu  dewendinf 
ly  in  descendiii!!.  278  yarda. 

Experiment  2 278  yartla 50  seconds. 

Experiment  4 278  yards 40  secowia. 

Experiment  6 278  yarda 49  aecomlii. 

834  yards 139  aoconds. 

278  yarda 46^  aecooda. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  appears, 
J*'  Aat  ilie  utmost  average  maximum  velocity 
which  the  Liver  engine  could  attain  on  this  oc 
casion,  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  after  traversing 
a  distance  of  1,320  yards,  was  about  13.926 
miles  an  hour;  by  which  means,  the  power 
being  continued,  she  was  enabled  to  ascend  an 
inclination  of  278  yards. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  same 
engine,  with  the  same  load,  (the  steam  being 
kept  up  in  every  instance  to  a  pressure  of  about 
50  lbs.  to  the  inch,)  generated  a  velocity,  after 
descending  278  yards,  of  about  24.488*  miles 
per  hour,  evidently  proving  that  the  engine  and 
train  would  not  "only  have  mounted  another 
summit  of  equal  elevation  to  that  from  whence 
it  fell,  but  would,  at  the  highest  point,  have  been 
travelKng  at  a  velocity  of  more  than  ten  miles 
an  hoar,  with  the  fiill  means  of  increasing  that 
velocity  to  any  desired  extent  over  the  succeed- 
ing undulations. 

'Although  the  preceding  experiments  had,  to 
the  satisfactioa  of  all  present,  decided  the  supe- 
riority of  the  undulating  principle,  I  was  anxious 
Urknow  the  result  of  atrial  with  a  double  load. 
'  I  therefore  proposed  (it  being  too  late  an  hour 
on  this  occasion)  to  attain,  on  a  future  day,  a 
a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  dou- 
ble train  of  goods  and  two  engines.  I  bad,  on 
sereral  occasions,  published  my  opinion  of  what  | 
that  result  would  be,  and  I  have  now  the  satis- 
faction of  adding  the  particulars  of  this  impor- 
tant' experiment,  which,  I  need  not  say,  more 
,.tlum  ron/Srwu  all  my  anticipations. 
'  f  ■  On  Sunday  morning  last  two  locomotive  en- 
gines, viz.  the  '«  Firefly"  and  the  "  Pluto,"  left 
Manchester  with  a  train  of  loaded  waggons, 
weighing  150  tons,  exclusive  of  engines  and 
tenders,  the  whole  length  of  the  train  being 
about  155  yards. 

On  arriving  at  the  Sutton  inclined  plane,  it 
was  determined  to  adopt  the  same  method  as  on 
the  last  trials,  of  proving  the  merit«  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Our  reason  for  appointing  Sunday  for 
this  meeting  will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  dangerous  and  inconvenient  it  would 
be  to  try  experiments  with  such  a  load  on  any 
other  day,  when  the  trains  are  almost  constantly 
paaaing  and  repassing. 

It  may  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers, 
that  the  French  government  have  lately  ap. 
pointed  a  certain  number  of  their  most  eminent 
engineers  to  visit  tliis  country,  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  all  requisite  information,  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  several  intended  French 
Unes  of  railway. 

These  gentlemen,  nine  in  number,  were  pre- 
sent Ml  this  occasion ;  their  names  were  as 
follows:  Mons.  Navier;  Mens.  Goubeau,  Jnge. 
msnt  des  Fonts  et  Chausses  ;  M.  ArnoUet,  In- 
genieur  en  chef  du  Fonts  et  Chausses,  a  Dijon ; 
M.  Engene  Nuneann,  Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et 
Chausses,  No.  1  Rue  Castiglione,  Paris;  Mons., 
Dausse  ;  Mons.  L.  L.  Vallee,  Ingenieur  en  chef' 
des  Fonts  et  Chausses  ;  Mons.  J.  Moistard,  In-| 

Th«  velocity  in  these  instances  ia  calculated  from  the. 
'utr^f4  namber  of  aeconda  occapied  in  aacending  and  de-' 
■cenolng ;  thaa,  27S  yanla  being  =  about  61  of  a  mile,  we 
Utb  the  deacending  Une  46i  X  6^  =  294  and  3,600  ae- 
•ondi -^  »4X 2  =  24.488  maximnm  velocity. 


fenieur  de  la  Marine  ;  Mons.  Paris,  Lieutenant 
e  Vaisseau  ;  Mons.  K.  Mamgan. 

The  EngKsh  engineers  present  were  Mr.  R 
Stephenson,  sen.,  of  Manchester,  (with  whom 
I  have  recently  entered  into  partnership  as 
civil  engineers,)  Mr.  Dagleish,  sen.,  Mr.  Dixon, 
sen.,  Mr.  Dagleish,  juii.,  and  myself.  In  addi- 
tion  to  whom  were  many  other  individuals 
deeply  interesited  in  railways,  and  of  general 
scientific  acquirements,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Case,  of  Summer-hill,  near  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Garnett,  of  Manchest'^r  (editor  of  the  Guar- 
dian), and  others. 

The  following  statement  cannot  fail  to  form 
an  interefiting  part  of  your  publication  : 

Experiment  1. — Two  locomotive  engines, 
the  Firefly  and  the  Pluto,  beinj;;  attached  to  the 
train  above  mentioned,  and  having  traversed 
a  distance  of  one  mile,  to  generate  a  sufficient 
velocity,  arrived  at  the  point  from  whence  the 
ascent  was  to  be  measured,  at  a  velocity  of 
about  20.28  miles  per  hour.  The  Pluto  theh 
left  the  train,  and  the  Firefly  alone  ascended 
with  the  load  (working  the  whole  way)  to  a 
distance  of  575  yards,  116  seconds — average 
velocity  being  about  10.14  miles  an  hour. 

Experiment  2. — The  power  of  the  Firefly 
being  reversed,  the  engine  and  load  descended 
575  yards  in  74  seconds.  The  velocity  at  the 
foot  of  the  plane  being  about  31.70  miles  per 
hour — average  velocity  about  15.85  miles  per 
hour. 

Experiment  3. — The  Firefly  and  Pluto  hav. 
ing  traversed  the  same  distance  as  before, 
generated,  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  a  velocity 
of  about  14.34  miles  per  hour.  The  Pluto  then 
left  the  train,  and  the  Firefly  and  load  ascended 
(power  working)  315  yards  in  90  seconds 
average  velocity  about  7.17  miles  per  hour. 

Experiment  4. — The  power  of  the  Firefly 
being  reversed,  the  whole  train  descended  315 
yards  in  65  seconds.  Maximum  velocity  19.y2 
— average  velocity  9.91. 

Experiment  5. — The  same  engines  and  load, 
working  about  1^  miles  to  generate  velocity, 
attained  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  a  velocity  of 
about  18.32  miles  an  hour.  The  Pluto  left  as 
before,  and  the  Firefly  and  load  rose  457^  yards 
in  102^  *ecoarfjf — average  velocity  about  9.16 
miles  per  hour. 

Experiment  6. — The  Firefly  and  train  des- 
cended 457J  ytrrds  in  80  seconds.  Maximum 
velocity  23.22  miles  per.hour — average  velocity 
11.61.  N.B.  In  this  instance  some  delay  occur 
red  in  reversing  the  power,  which  will  account 
for  the  comparative  difference  in  time. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  experiments 
it  will  be  seen  the  results  were  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  undulating  system,  that  it  was 
evident  a  far  greater  load  than  150  tons  could 
be  moved  by  the  Firefly,  at  an  average  velocity 
of  15  miles  per  hour  from  one  summit  of  a 
curve  to  another.  The  dip  of  inclination  being 
about  1  in  99,  and  the  total  length  of  the  undu- 
lation  varying  from  630  to  1,150  yards. 

This  led  me  to  propose  a  further  experi- 
ment, and  I  think  I  may  safS^  add,  that  one 
more  important  in  result  was'  uever  before 
tried  in  any  country. 

Experiment  7. — The  two  engines,  as  before, 
attained  at  the  foot  of  ascent  a  velocity  of 
about  19.04  miles  per  hour.  The  Pluto  then 
left  the  train,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
Firefly  shut  off  hkr  steam.  The  whole 
train  then  rose  by  momentum  alone  (the  weight 
of  the  train,  including  engine  and  tender,  being 
near  164  tons,)  to  the  distance  of  323  yards  in 
70  seconds — average  velocity  about  9.52  miles 
per  hour. 

Experiment  8  and  last. — The  Firefly  and 
train  descended  323  yards  (power  working) 
in  66  seconds !  Velocity  at  foot  of  the  plane 
being  about  20.04  miles  per  hour — average  ve- 
locity about  10.02  miles  per  hour. 

Thus  the  preceding  experiments  most  un- 
questionably prove  two  most  important  fact* 
— not  only  that  a  given  locomotive  power  can 
convey  from  one  summit  of  a  curve  or  undula- 
tion, to  another  summit  of  equal  altitude,  double 
the  load  which  that  same  power  can  convey  at 


the  same  velocity  on  the  level ;  but  that  a  given 
locomotive  engine  can  convey,  from  one  sum- 
rait  of  a  curve  or  undulation  to  another  sum- 
^mit  of  equal  altitude,  double  the  load  which  it 
is  capable  of  moving  on  a  level  at  a  like  velo- 
city (see  last  experiment),  by  the  employment 
of  the  steam  force  throughout  only  half  the 
distance  ! 

These  results  lead  nre  to  go  one  step  farther. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  suoli  a  weight  were  to 
be  added  to  the  150  tons  moved  on  this  occa- 
sion, H»  would  be  a  maximum  load  for  three 
locomotive  engines  on  a  level  at  15  miles  an 
jhour,  the  Firefly  alone  (her  power  being  equal 
to  either  of  the  other  engines)  would  move  the 
whole  train  from  one  summit  of  a  curve  to 
another  of  like  altitude,  at  an  equal  average 
velocity,  viz.  15  miles  per  hour. 

If  any  of  your  readers,  whether  witnesses  or 
otherwise  of  these  interesting  experiments,  can 
correct  any  error  of  opinion  or  of  statement 
in  alhision  to  them,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py to  rec.ognize  and  acknowledge  it.  In  the 
mean  time  I  think.  Sir,  I  may  congratulate  my- 
self upon  haviug  stam})e<l,  by  this  letter,  a  value 
that  will  be  long  appreciated  on  the  correspond, 
ence  {pro  and  ctm.)  which  your  Magazine  con- 
tains on  this  subject ;  and  I  am  as  happy  in 
feeling  that  every  individual  who  witnessed  the 
recent  experiments  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
importance  of  the  results,  as  in  believing  that, 
in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  long-formed  erro- 
neous opinions  on  this  subject,  the  public  will 
before  long  acknowledge,  appreciate,  and  be 
benefitted  by  the  •*  vndui.atino  psikciplb." 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant,  Richard  Badhali<. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  not  yet  seen  your  last  Number. 
•*  S.  Y.'s"  remarks  in  the  previous  one  shall 
be  noticed.  In  the  mean  time,  he  does  me  in- 
justice in  supposing  I  have  ever  indulged  one 
contemptuous  feeling  toward  him.  I  could  not 
indulge  it  to  a  worm — much  more  to  an  indivi- 
dual whose  good  motives,  in  a  scientifie  dis- 
cussion,  I  have  never  questionad,  and  in  an- 
swer to  whose  remarks  I  have  bestowed  time, 
attention,  and  labor. 


The  following  communication,  from  Mr.  J. 
L.  Sullivan,  refers  to  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance to  this  country,  and  especially  to  this  city. 
We  have  heard  much  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  steam- 
boaf*fur  ascending  rapids  in  rivers,without  erct 
having  seen  a  description  of  it.  TJte  follow- 
ing communication  will,  we  hope,  attract  the 
attentiou  of  those  who  are  experienced  in  such 
matters,  and  have  leisure  to  furnish  us  with 
their  vi^ws  for  publication. 

Blanchard's  Allegany  River  Steamboat.    [Com- 
municated for  the  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal.] 
To  the  Eorroa : 

Sir, — If,  in  announcing  the  twin  boat  on 
Burden's  plan,  it  could  have  been  stated  that 
it  had  run  up  rapids  so  heavy  in  descent  that 
a  canal  had  been  actually  made  around  them 
where  the  fall  is  in  fact  eight  feet  a  mile,  it 
would  have  been  admitted  that  "  a  New  Era" 
in  steam  navigation  had  indeed  rommenced ; 
and  this  is  but  a  correct  description  of  the  per- 
formance of  Blanchard's  boat  on  the  Connecti- 
cut, between  Hartft-rd  and  Springfield,  passing 
up  Enlield  falls,  daily,  the  summer  past. 

This  sort  of  steamboat  is  the  same  that  has 
made  a  passage  up  to  Olean  Point  from  Pitts- 
burg. Others  have  since  been  built  for  con- 
stant business  elsewhere  :  the  Allegany  route 
not  yet  being  reached  from  New-1  ork  by  the 
westward  bound  freight. 

But  I  am  led  at  this  time  to  bring  it  into 
recollection  and  notice,  as  an  interested  party, 
from  seeing,  in  one  of  your  last  numbers,  men- 
tion of  an  improTement  by  Mr.  Langdon,  of 
Troy,  in  which  some  reliance  appears  to  be 
placed  on  the  principle  of  strength  combined  in 
Blanchard's  patent;  and  more  especially  also, 
from  seeing  the  purpose  of  Pennsylrania,  avow- 
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ed  by  one  of  her  Senators  in  Congress,  lo  cut 
oflF  all  our  western  trade.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  such  is  the  intention  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  is  much  reason  to  fi-ar  that 
they  are  much  hearer  to  effecting  it  than  we 
are  in  New-York  aware  of. 

The  navigation  of  the  Allegany  with  light 
and  powerful  steamboats,  together  with  an  im- 
mediate connection  of  this  river  by  a  railroad 
with  the  Erie  canal  at  Butfalo,  could  prevent  it ; 
and  more  effectually  when  the  great  railroad  in 
contemplation  from  this  city  to  the  lake, 
touching  the  head  of  thai  river  at  Hamilton, 
shall  be  made;  and  then  the  branch  to  Buffa- 
lo, (50  miles,)  would  serve  both  to  connect  the 
canal  with  the  river,  and  to  connect  that  city 
with  New- York  by  a  good  winter  route. 

I  am  not,  however,  the  only  interested  party ; 
all  who  wish  New- York  to  retain  a  good  share 
of  the  western  trade  must  feel  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Having  been  on  the  Allea^any  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Internal  Improvement,  and  having  been 
early  in  life  practically  engaged  in  improving 
river  navigation,  I  then  considered  this  route  as 
of  very  great  consequence  to  the  commerce  of 
New- York,  and  very  easily  made  navigable  for 
steamboats  of  a  light  draft  of  water ;  and  when 
Blanchard's  experiment  thereon  was  an- 
nounced, a  few  years  later,  sought  and  con- 
tracted for  his  services  and  the  right  of  his  in 
vention  exclusively  for  the  companies  I  might 
form  for  its  use  ;  for  others  as  well  as  for  the 
Hudson  and  for  the  Delawa  re  and  Raritan  canal 
trade,  as  permitting  of'  an  extensive  communi- 
cation with  the  southern  waters — for  if  a  short 
canal  were  made  in  North  Carolina  from  Cape 
Fear  river  to  the  Waccam.iwiu  South  Caroli 
na,  and  from  Winy  aw  Bay  to  the  3mtce,  and 
a  marsh  cut  made  arounj  Bull's  Bay,  there 
would  be  steam  navigation  inland  from  New- 
York  to  Georgia, 

The  peculiarity  of  Blanchard's  boat.Hvhich 
assures  to  it  great  speed,  is  the  combination 
of  means  to  construct  a  very  light  hull,  having 
extraordinary  vertical  strength,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  astern  wheel,  and  m7ich  more  than 
usual  power  in  proportion  to  size.  It  may  be 
said  to  combine  ship  carpentry  and  house  car- 
pentry with  the  principle  of  the  arched  bridge 
This  mode  of  construction,  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  prefixed  sketch,  distributes  the  stress  over 
the  whole  fabric.  A  great  vertical  force  may 
bear  on  the  arc  frames;  and  if  much  longitudinal 
impulse  is  received,  it  is  at  their  extremities 
Even  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  are  borne  bv 
these  arc  frames ;  and  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  power  is  all  included  within  them.  The 
shell  of  the  hull  buoys  up  or  carries  the  ma- 
chinery, without  being  relied  on  to  bear  any 
strain. 

Suppose  two  arcs  of  a  circle   of  which  the 


cord  is  rather  longer  than  t!ie  length  of  the 
boat.  Suppose  tbem  vertical  and  opposed, 
united  at  the  extremities,  and  the  curve  pre- 
served by  braces  in  the  form  of  an  X ;  and 
that  close  to  each  brace  a  screw  bolt  ties  the 
two  arcs  together,  pressing  on  the  ends  of  the 
braces,  somewhat  let  in.  Such  a  frame  placed 
vertically  woulil  be  immensely  strong  to  resist 
perpendicular  pressure.  Two  such  frames, 
thus  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  resting  on 
the  floor  timbers,  and  connected  with  the 
beams  and  ribs,  makes  a  very  stiff  yet  very 
light  vessel ;  and  the  timber  employed  being 
acted  on  lengthwise,  may  be  very  small,  yet 
abundantly  strong  in  t^at  position. 

The  frames  or  arcs  project  astern  far  enough 
to  bear  the  wheel,  the  weight  of  which  is  sus 
tained,  consequently,  by  the  whole  of  the  hull, 
even  to  the  head  ;  and  thus  the  wheel  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  act  in  the  dead  water  of  the 
wake,  producing  there  much  more  effect  than 
close  up.  The  cylinders  are  horizontal,  and 
connected  with  the  arcs,  which  bear  their 
weight  and  action.  The  boilers  also  are 
placed  so  as  to  be  borne  by  the  arcs ;  and  if 
the  boat  is  for  canal  use,  they  are  in-board  in 
rooms  separated  by  a  very  strong  glancing 
shield,  to  guard  against  explosions,  though 
otherwise  effectually  guarded  against.  If  for 
rivers,  they  are  placed  on  the  guards,  and  out- 
side of  the  shields.  On  rivers  there  may  also  be 
side  wheels  :  and  for  rapids,  where  the  current 
is  too  swift,  Blanchard's  invention  to  push  or 
set  the  boat  forward  is  applied.  This  is  pow- 
erful enough  even  to  lift  while  it  pushes  ahead, 
and  is  a  combination  very  useful  on  the  Ohio 
in  a  low  state  of  the  water. 

This  branch  of  navif  ation  is  becoming  too 
extensive  and  valuable  in  our  country  not  to 
have  made  safety  arery  important  point.  Be- 
sides the  shield  to  glance  off  an  explosion,  the 
use  of  a  float,  wkfa  mechanism  to  ring  a  bell 
in  the  boiler  itself,  when  the  water  gets  too 
low,  is  another  precaution  :  another,  to  cause 
similar  machinery  to  open  valv-es  to  give  no- 
tice by  steam  :  another,  a  self-regulator  of  the 
supply  -•  another,  to  prevent  sediment  and  con- 
cretions on  the  bottom,  (of  which  I  shall  give 
you  a  description  in  a  future  article.)  We 
have,  besides,  several  improvements  in  the 
boiler  to  use  anthracite,  reducing  the  quantity 
so  as  to  make  it  about  one-third  the  expense  of 
pine  wood  ;  so  also  as  to  apply  the  fire  without 
internal  flues. 

The  Allegany  boats  can  use  the  coal  of  the 
upper  branches  of  this  river,  as  well  as  that 
obtained  at  Pittsburg.  A  branch  railroad  to 
Buffalo  would  carry  coal  to  the  lake  beats.  A 
twin  boat  would  not  be  so  safe  for  the  Allegany 
as  a  single  one.  The  liability  ofa  twin  boat  to 
strike  aground,  or  against  another  vessel  or  ob- 
stacle, suddenly  with  o»e  of  the  hulls,  causes 
the  momentum  of  the  other  (a  force  equal  to 


the  weight  thereof  multiplied  into  its  velocity) 
to  rend  itself  separate.  And  two  hulls  that  are 
so  heavy  as  to  sink,  if  filled,  doubles  the  danger, 
because  the  sinking  of  one  upsets  the  whole. 
Whatever  depresses  one  more  than  the  other, 
disturbs  the  steering ;  but  a  single  hull  may 
heel  without  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
helm. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  think  jthat  a  single 
hull,  with  very  ample  power,  will  be  the  swift-i. 
est  vessel,  because  she  may  receive  the  form 
and  proportions  nearly  which  Nature  gives  to 
quick  swimming  fish.  Naval  architecture  has 
taken  this  hint,  and  follows  it  out  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  stability  of  sailing  vessels. 
One  that  is  shaped  the  same  at  both  ends,  can- 
not sail  as  well  as  when  gradually  diminishing 
aft  from  the  forward  third.  Since  the  resist- 
ance to  the  velocity  is  well  known  to  increase 
in  mueh  higher  ratio  than  the  speed,  the  light- 
er the  draft  the  greater  promise  of  rapidity,  as 
flat  vessels  sail  fastest  before  the  wind. 

Ou  a  large  scale,  Blanchard's  boat  may  have 
uncommon  breildth  and  adaptation  to  the  Ohio^ 
and  on  the  Hudson  she  may  have  both  stem 
and  side  wheels.  The  more  breadth  of  paddle 
applied,  the  less  depth  will  be  required,  and 
the  more  advantageous  the  application.  The 
cylinders  may  be  upright  for  the  side  wheels, 
and  horizontal  for  the  stern  wheel ;  all  sus- 
tained by  the  arcs  :  and  by  thus  distributing 
or  dividing  the  power,  more  may  be  employed. 
The  weight  of  an  engine  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  power,  therefore  three  engines 
would  comprehend  a  greater  proportion  of  pow- 
er to  weight,  thanoDe  or  two. 

The  resistance  sustained  by  a  body  moving 
in  a  fluid,  is  proportioned  to  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  and  the  area  of  its  section  immersed. 
Whatever  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  her  displace- 
ment of  water  must  be  a  quantity  equal  to  her 
weight.  In  point  of  draft,  or  section  imrtHrsedt 
nothing  is  gained  by  a  twin  boat;  but  is  point 
of  resistance,  something  is  lost.  In  his  work 
on  the  Steam  Engine,  Mr.  Ren  wick  observes 
that  "an obvious  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  vessels,  for  the  re- 
sistances vary  as  the  square  of  similar  di« 
mensions,  while  the  tonnage  increases  with 
their  cubes." 

It  is  evident  that  a  boat  upon  Blanchard's 
plan,  as  broad  and  long  as  Burden's,  and  S9 
feet  wide,  would  draw  but  half  as  mueh  water, 
and  present  no  more  cross  section  ;  and  while 
the  resistance  would  be  the  same,  minus  the 
friction  of  two  sides,  she  would  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  not  parting  the  water  at  so  muck 
depth,  and  of  avoiding  by  her  shape  the  retard- 
ing force  following  or  occurring  at  the  stern. 
Burden's  are  8  feet  diameter. 

For  these  reasons  mainly,  which  are  in 
their  nature,  indisputable,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  Blanchard's  kind  of  boat  with  stem  and 
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side  wheels  must  be  very  favorable  to  the 
effect  of  the  power,  since  with  that  of  the 
Item  wheel  only,  they  perform  so  well. 

In  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
this  steam-boat  evidently  possesses  the  proper- 
ties demanded  by  the  rapidity  of  some  parts  of 
the  Allegany,  and  the  shallowness  of  some 
parts  of  the  Ohio  in  the  summer  season.  It  is 
of  great  consequence,  indeed,  that  as  the  New 
Orleans  market  is  not  much  sought  from  the 
north  at  mid-summer,  the  western  trade  on 
che  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee, 
and  even  the  Missouri,  may  advantageously 
rely  on  a  direct  and  cheap  way  to  a  northern 

port. 

This  route  is  the  more  important,  since  the 
avowed  intention  of  Pennsylvania,  because  the 
hope  cherished  by  some  that  a  canal  might  be 
made  or  allowed  by  that  state  along  the  shore 
of  the  Allegany,  cannot  be  expected,  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  Philadelphia. 

But  it  may  be  said  here,  as  it  has  been  said 
there,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  the  rail- 
road from  New-York  to  Allegany  river,  "  will 
"  become  a  permanent  portian  of  national 
"  wealth,  and  not  only  add  to  the  comfort  and 
•*  riches  of  the  present  generatiea,  but  exert  an 
"  influence  upon  the  remotest  posterity.  Of 
"  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  internal 
"commerce  is  not  only  the  most  secure,  but 
"  the  most  productive.  Nations  that  are 
"  merely  agricultural  are  proverbially  poor 
'*  It  is  far  otherwise  when  the  enterprise  of 
"the  industrious  is  directed  to  every  object. 

"  All  the  means  which  facilitate  both  per- 
"  sonal  communication,  and  a  cheap  and  rapid 
"  interchange  of  commodities,  are  of  the  ut- 
•*  most  value  and  importance.  Thpy  have  been 
*' so  regarded  bf  all  enlightened  nations;  and 
*'  in  truth,  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
"  them  is  one  of  the  surest  criterions  by  which 
"to  judge  of  the  advance  a  people  has  made 
"•in  civilization.  Progress  in  the  Fine  Arts  is  a 
**  far  less  certain  indication  of  refinement 
*'  than  roads  and  inland  navigation." 

Such  are  the  opinions  entertained  in  Phila- 
tlelphia,  where  practice  evinces  their  accept- 
ance throughout  the  state. 

Permit  me  now  briefly  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  navigation  of  the  Allegany 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  railroad  from 
hence  thither,  in  its  way  to  lake  Erie,  compared 
with  the  useful  effect  of  the  railroad  without 
these  steamboats. 

The  lake  being  closed  in  the  spring,  nearly 
as  late  at  Dunkirk,  where  the  road  will  ter- 
minate, as  at  Buffalo,  about  two  months  more 
of  lake  navigation  will  belong  to  the  commu- 
nication through  Pennsylvania;  but  as  the 
Allegany  and  the  Ohio  are  open  earlier  than 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  can  be,  unless  a  very 
mild  winter,  much  freight  that  would  have 
gone  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  to  the  central 
west,  or  to  the  centre  of  Ohio  by  the  lake,  will 
descend  the  Allegany  and  pass  from  Cincin- 
nati north,  in  less  time,  and  probably  at  less 
expense.  The  consequence  will  be  that  New- 
Yock  retains  her  full  share  of  the  western  com- 
merce rather  more  advantageously  than  Penn- 
sylvania can  by  her  canal,  thougn  in  a  milder 
region. 

Let  us  consider  the  distances  and  time, 
which  I  do  with  the  more  confidence  from 
knowing  the  ground  by  observation. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  route  will  avail 
of  the  Harlsem  railroad  as  far  as  opposite  Rock- 
land, gaining  the  shore  of  Hudson  by  following 
that  of  Harlccm  river,  and  crossing,  pass  thence 
to  Ramapo  valley,  (unless  the  Company  should 
avail  of  the  Paterson  railroad  to  reach  the 
same  point,  the  ground  being  favorable  ;  this, 
however,  is  leaving  the  state.) 

To  Ramapo  may  be  called      -     - 

Thence  to  Florida,  in  Orange,    - 

Thence  by  Deer  Park  Gap,  in  Sha- 
wangunk  mountains,  and  across  Sul- 
livan county,  to  the  Delaware,   -     - 

Up  the  Delaware     -     -    -     _     - 

Across  to  the  Susquehanna    •    • 


35  miles. 

24     " 


CO 
20 
16 


Westward  down  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  up  along  the  Che- 
mung, -    -    - no    " 

Canesteo  to  Angelica     -    -    -     -     20     " 
To  Olean -         80     " 

315     " 
Thence  by   the  Allegany  to  Pitts3| 
burg, 280.     " 

descending  2|  feet  in  a  mile,  in  all  630  feet. 

The  time,  at  8  miles  an  hour  on  the  railroad, 
will  be      -----    •    -'g^;  -    40  hours. 
Down  the  river      -     -     -     -    ^    -     20     " 
To  Cincinnati,  439  miles,  at  12  miles     -Jfl 

an  hour     --------37      " 

:A-:v  :  '■;  ■  .'■.;■■■-•-•••       97      " 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  water  is 
high,  the  passage  down  must  be  even  quicker, 
and  the  merchants  are  then  solicitous  to  reach 
home  early  with  their  purchases. 

In  the  autumn,  after  the  1st  October,  the  Al 
legany  will  be  deemed  safer  than  the  lake,  and 
the  river  will  be  open  later  than  the  canal 
There  will  be  two  months  earlier  access  to  the 
New-York  market  for  produce  from  the  west 
this  way  than  by  the  lake. 

It  will  be  important  that  the  boats  be  power- 
ful. The  speed  of  steam  freighting,  even 
on  the  Hudson,  makes  up  for  the  cheap- 
ness and  slowness  of  sloop  navigation,  which 
averages  four  days,  while  the  tow-boats  run 
the  passage  regularly  in  24  hours.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Allegany  will  be  at  least  half  as 
important  to  the  state  as  the  Hudson  itself. 

But  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  defensive  mea- 
sures against  the  vigorous  enterprize  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  will,  if  we  delay,  have  accom- 
plished her  works,  complete  her  system  of  in- 
terception, and  bound  the  West  to  her  capital 
in  fetters  of  credit.  The  wishes  even  of  the 
western  people  of  that  state  will  be  frustrated. 
The  expedient  that  will  take  least  time,  is  to 
connect  Erie  canal  at  Buffalo  with  the  bend  of 
the  Allegany  in  Cattaraugus,  as  our  leadin<i 
statesmen  think.  The  distance  is  50  miles 
and  one  track  might  be  soon  made.  But  to 
wait  for  a  canal  to  be  made  from  Rochester  to 
Olean,  however  useful  the  work,  involves  too 
much  delay  as  a  defensive  measure. 

This  railroad  might  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  main  line  in  reference  to  the  winter 
travel,  or  practically  so.  To  use  again 
the  language  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  A 
"  populous  state,  willinff  to  pledge  its  resources 
"  for  the  redemption  ot  loans,  can  alone  com 
"  mand  that  confidence  which  will  justify  in- 
"  vestment  of  the  property  of  individuals,  or 
"  what  is  of  even  more  importance,  will  draw 
"  to  our  country  the  wealth  of  foreign  capital- 
"  ists." 

This  remark  is  applicable  and  encouraging 
to  the  southern  states.  Public  investment  may 
be  compensated  in  the  effects.  Erie  canal 
doubled  the  price  of  produce  in  the  western 
counties.  When  such  works  are  accomplish- 
ed by  public  credit,  the  loans  may  be  paid  off 
by  selling  stock  to  private  capitalists,  who  can 
then  buy  in,  because  muq^ate  returns  war- 
rant it. 

The  difference  between  our  country  and  oth- 
ers, is,  that  their  resources  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large  standing 
armies.  Our  country  only  wants  cheap  trans 
porta tion  to  be  prosperous.  It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  "  When  a  state  enters  into  a 
"  system  of  internal  improvement,  if  the  com- 
"pletion  of  the  public  works  shall  add  to  the 
"  value  of  individual  properly  as  much  as  they 
"cost,  the  state  is  no  loser  (if  they  receive  no 
"revenue;)  but  if  besides,  they  pay  the  in- 
"  terest  of  the  cost,  the  whole  expenditure  be- 
"  comes  clear  profit." 

Humble  as  may  be  the  instrument  described 
in  this  article,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  from 
experience  thus  far,  that  it  really  commences 
a  "new  era"  in  the  art,  when  steamboats  will 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  rapid  rivers,  and 
combining  the  means  of  safety,  traverse  the 


great  arc  of  the  Union,  from  the  head  of  the 
Allegany  to  the  head  of  the  Tennessee.  For 
this  reason  an  Albany  company  might  com- 
mence this  operation,  if  the  railroad  company 
should  not  do  it  in  anticipation  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work.        J.  L.  Scllivaw. 

P.  S.  There  has  lately  been  an  improvement 
in  steam  boilers,  made  by  Mr.  L.  Disbrow,  and 
owned  by  him  and  Joseph  Goddard,  Esq.,  and 
tested  in  the  steamboat  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  by  which  there  is  a 
saving  made,  compared  with  wood,  of  45  to  50 
per  cent,  in  the  expense  of  fuel. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  conical  furnaces, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  grate,  the  apices  con- 
nected by  a  small  flue.  These  all  immersed 
in  the  water  and  half  full  of  coal,  make  a 
stead V  and  strong  fire.  They  are  fed  near  the 
top  of  the  cones,  by  horizontal  openings. 

On  tlie  Preservation  o^  Timber,  ffc.  By  A.  B. 
[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
Sir, — I  will  contribute  a  little  of  my  experi- 
ence, which  satisfies  me  that  the  plan  of  the 
Black  Rock  railroad  will  answer  well.  In  1823 1 
laid  a  hemlock  plank  on  the  surface  of  ground, 
corresponding  with  a  grade  prepared  for  a  rail- 
road. Without  grass  or  vegetation,  dirt  had 
accumulated  so  as  to  be  about  even  with  the 
upper  surface,  except  at  one  end,  which  had 
become  covered  with  gravel.  Last  season,  af- 
ter the  plank  had  lain  ten  years,  I  had  occasion 
to  take  it  up.  T  expected  to  find  the  under  side 
rotten,  but  found  the  whole  plank  as  sound 
and  hard  as  if  it  had  been  under  cover.  The 
use  of  it  was  to  walk  upon  from  the  kitchen 
door.  A.  B. 

Railway  betweew  Amsterdam  akd  Co- 
logne.— The  Prussian  journals  say  that  an 
iron  railroad  will  be  made  between  Amsterdam 
and  Cologne,  that  the  work  will  be  confided  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Bake,  of  the  Dutch  engineers,  and 
that  a  Dutch  civil  engineer,  named  Braede,  is 
already  engaged  in  the  preparatory  surveys. 
The  plan  has  already  received  the  sanction  of 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlaaic. 

Percussion  Locks  for  the  Army. — A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  oflicers  of  artillery, 
is  now  actively  engaged  at  Woolwich  in  a 
course  of  practical  experiments,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  propriety,  or  other- 
wise, of  introducing  percussion  locks  for  the 
army,  in  lieu  of  the  present  flint  and  steel.  No 
report  is,  we  hear,  to  be  made  to  government 
fill  the  firing  of  24,000  rounds  of  cartridges 
shall  have  afforded  grounds  for  a  decided 
opinion. 


Watkr  in  Flotr. — Most  important  research- 
es have  receiilly  been  carried  on  in  Paris  by 
Mf^Fayen  and  Persoz,  on  the  several  points 
in  tne  chemical  history  of  bread,  flour,  and 
grain.  Their  observations  arc  not  yet  publish- 
ed in  detail  ;  but  we  select  the  following  as  b«'- 
ing  one  of  the  very  highest  commercial  dietec- 
tic  importanre.  They  have  found  that  100 
parts  of  flour,  sold  as  dry,  and  imparting  no 
moist  stain  to  blotting  paper,  contain,  under 
atmospheric  circumstances,  19  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  but  89  of  dry  nutritive  matter;  that 
flour  exposed  to  moist  air  contains  as  much  a« 
OS  per  cent,  of  water ;  that  the  finest  flour  em- 
ployed  by  the  bakers  contains  16  per  cent,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  summer  these 
proportions  are  reduced,  but  they  are  remarka- 
bly increased  m  moist  weather.  Thus,  the 
quantity  of  flour  which,  by  weight,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  of  water,  would  produce  150  lbs. 
of  bread,  will  produce  but  127|  lbs.,  when  the 
same  weight  of  flour  is  purchased  in  long  con- 
tinued wet  weather.  The  prices  of  flour  should, 
consequently,  in  all  s«aaons,  be  based  on  the 
quantity  of  dry  matter  it  contains,  and  which 
a  simple  and  rapidly  performed  experiment 
would  exactly  indicate.  Thus,  by  placing  100 
grains  of  flour  on  a  plate,  and  heating  them  on 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water  for  one  hour,  the  loss 
sustained  will  denote  the  precise  quantity  of 
water  mixed  with  the  flour. — [Universal  Cora 
Reporter.]  j^ 
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Animal  I\techanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  Continued  from  page 
72.  [From  the  Library  of  Useful  Kaow- 
ledge.]  i   ■»''* 
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Apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Hare  for  separa. 

ting.  Carbonic  Oxide  from  Carbonic  Acid, 

by  means  of  Lime    Water.      [From  the 

Mechanics'  Magazme.] 

Limo  water  being  introduced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  the  inverted  bell  glass, 
another  smaller  bell  glass,  C,  is  supported, 
within  it,  as  represented  in  this  figure.  Both' 
of  the  bells  have  perforated  necks.  The  iii-j 
verted  bell  is  furnished  with  a  brass  cap,! 
having  a  stuffing-box  attached  to  it,  through: 
which  the  tube  D,  of  copper,  slides  air-tiglit.; 
About  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  the  iieck| 
of  the  gum  elastic  bag  is  tied.  The  neck  of 
the  other  bell  is  furnished  with  a  cap  and 
cock,  surmounted  by  a  gallows  screw,  by 
means  of  which  a  lead  pipe,  P  V,  with  brass 

knob  at  the  end  suitably  pcrforatod,  may  be  im;.y  he  propelled,  through  the  cock  and  lead 
fastened   to  it,  or  removed  at  ari.v  moment,   pipe,  into  any  vessel  to  which  it  may  be  de- 


for  obtaining  carbonic  oxide  from  oxsilic 
acid,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
glass  retort.  The  gaseous  product  consists 
of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic  acid,  wliich  being  receivcjl  in  a  bell 
glass,  communicating  as  above  described  by 
;a  pipe  with  the  bell  glass  C,  may  be  trans- 
ferred  into  the  latter,  through  the  pipe,  by 
opening  the  cocks.  As  the  giiseous  mix- 
ture enters  the  bell  C,  the  lime  water  sub. 
sides.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  gas  has  entered,  the  gaseous  mixture 
may,  by  means  of  the  gum  clastic  bag  and 
the  lumd,  be  subjected  to  repeated  jets  of 
lime  water,  and  thus  depurated  of  all  the 
carbo.iic  acid.  By  raising  the  water  in  the 
outer  IhjII,  A,  the    purified  carbonic  oxide 


Suppose  this  pipe,  by  aid  of  another  brass 
knob  at  the  other  extremity,  to  be  attached 
to  the  perforated  neck  of  a  very  tall  bell 
glass  filled  with  water  upon  ii  sholf  of  the 
pneumatic  cistern,  on  opoiiing  u  eomiiumica- 
tion  between  the  bells,  the  water  will  subside 
in  the  tall  bgjl  glass,  over  the  cistern,  and 
the  air  of  the  bell  glass,  C,  being  drawn 
mto  it,  the  lime  water  will  rise  into  and  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  space  within  the  hit- 
ter. As  soon  as  this  is  cflecled,  (lie  co<!<>s 
must  be  closed,  and  the  tall  bell  glass  re- 
placed  by  a  small  one  filled  with  water,  and 
furnished  with  a  gallows  screw  and  cock. 
This  bell  being  attached  to  the  knob  ot 
the  lead  pipe,  to  which  the  tall  boll  had  boon 
fastened  before,  the  apparatus  is  ready  for 
use»     I  have  employed  it  in  the  new  process 


sirabic  to  have  it  transferred. 


ve  ittrausfe 


Galw.vv. — The  |)opulation  is,  we  believe, 
above  40,000;  of  these  u  lamentable  number 

is  in  a  state  of  paitporisin.  The  nnnalii  of 
Galway  are  carefully  preserve  1  from  the 
year  lilSO,  and  afford  most  interesting  details. 
It  was  once  a  great  depot  for  Spanish  wines. 
The  (ialway  females  of  the  peasant  class 
<are  (bnd  of  red  petticoats  aad  flannel  or  friezn 
j.ukets.  The  VVexfonl  <>n<vs  of  blue  striped 
linsj^y.  i'liit  there  is  anotlier  mueh  more  di«. 
tintiui.s!;i;iguii'i  important  mark  between  them. 
Ill  Gal  way,  the  Irish  language  is  in  very 
general  use;  so  much  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
trirts,  I'iOjrlish  is  hardly  understoo  I.  In 
Wexford,  Irish  is  totally  unknown. — [Quar- 
terly Journal.] 


By  all  this,  we  see. that  if  the  skull  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  arch,  and  the  parietal 
bones  as  forming  that  arch,  they  must  be  se- 
cured at  the  temporal  and  sphenoid*  bones, 
the  points  from  which  they  spring.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  where  is  it  that  the  skull  yields 
when  a  man  fulls,  so  as  to  strike  the  top  of 
his  head  upon  the  ground  ? — in  the  temples.. 
And  yet  the  joinings  are  so  secure,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  does  not  start  from 
its  connections.  It  must  be  fractured  before 
it  is  spurred  out,  and  in  that  case  only  does 
the  upper  part  of  the  arch  yield. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  form  of  the 
head  is  the  dome. 

A  dome  is  a  vault  rising  from  a  circular 
or  elliptical  base  ;  and  the  human  skull  is,  in 
fact,  an  elliptical  surmounted  dome,  which 
latter  U  r^n  means  that  the  dome  is  higher 
than  the  radius  of  its  base.  Taking  this 
matter  historically,  we  should  presume  that 
the  dome  was  the  most  difficult  piece  of 
architecture,  since  the  first  dome  erected 
appears  to  have  been  at  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus — the  Pantheon — which  is  still 
entire.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Con- 
stantinople, built  in  the  time  of  the  ertperor 
Justinian,  fell  three  times  during  its  erection  : 
and  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
stood  unfinished  120  years  for  want  of  an 
architect.  Yet  we  may,  in  one  sense,  say 
that  every  builder  who  tried  it,  as  well  as 
every  laborer  employed,  had  the  most  per- 
fect model  in  his  own  head.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  dome  must  disengage  the  stones  from 
each  other  which  form  the  lower  circle,  and 
tend  to  break  up  their  joinings,  and  consC' 
qucntly  to  press  or  thrust  outwards  the  cir- 
cular wall  on  which  it  rcsti-.  No  walls  can 
8up|)ort  the  weight,  or  rather,  the  lateral 
thrust,  unless  each  stone  of  the  dome  be  sol. 
dered  to  another,  or  the  whole  hooped  toge> 
ther  and  girded.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
has  a  very  strong  double  iron  chain,  linked 
together,  at  the  bottom^of  the  cone  ;  and  se- 
veral  other  lesser  chains  between  that  and 
the  cupola,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  sec. 
tion  of  St.  Paul's  engraved  by  Hooker. 


*  In  the  Greek,  sphenoid — in  the  Latin,  cuneiform 
like  H  wedgt!,  because  it  is  wedged  among  the  other  boim 
(if  the  liead  ;  but  these  proccssea,  called  wedge*,  are  more 
like  dovetails,  which  enter  into  the  irt«gulariti«a  of  th* 
boDM,  aiKl  hoU  them  locked. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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itself, 
nor 


The  bones  of  the  head  are  securely  bound 
together,  so  that  the  anatomist  finds,  when 
every  thing  is  gone,  save  the  bone 
and  there  is  neither  muscle,  ligament 
membrane  of  any  kind  to  connect  the  bones, 
they  are  still  securely  joined,  and  it  requires 
bis  art  to  burst  them  asunder  ;  and  for  this 
•purpose  he  must  employ  a  force  which  shall 
produce  a  uniform  pressure  from  the  centre 
outwards ;  and  all  the  sutures  must  receive 
the  pressure  at  one  time,  and  equally,  or  they 
will  not  give  way.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
observe  another  circumstance,  which  calls 
for  our  admiration.  So  little  of  accident  is 
rthcre  in  the  joining  of  the  bones,  that  the 
.edge  of  a  bone  at  the  suture  Ues  over  th» 
;adjoining  bones  at  one  part,  and  under  it  at 
.another,  which,  with  the  dovetailing  of  the  su- 
iture,  as  before  described,  holds  each  bone  in 
.-its  place  firmly  attached  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
.gives  security  to  the  dome  of  the  cranium. 

If  we  look  at  the  skull  in  front,  we  may 
♦consider  the  orbits  of  the  eye  as  crypts 
■under  the  greater  building.  And  these  under 
-arches  are  groined,  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
strong  arched  spines  of  bone,  which  give 
strength  sufficient  to  permit  the  interstices 
of  the  groinings,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  to 
be  very  thin.  Betwixt  the  eye  and  the  brain, 
the  bone  is  as  thin  as  parchment ;  but  if  the 
anterior  part  of  tUe  skull  had  to  rest  on  this, 
the  foundation  would  be  insufficient.  This  is 
the  parpose  of  the  strong  ridge  of  bone  which 
runs  up  like  a  buttress  from  the  temple  to  the 
lateral  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  whilst  the  arch 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  is  very 
strong ;  and  these  ridges  of  bone,  when  the 
skull  is  formed  with  what  we  call  a  due  re- 
gard to  security,  give  an  extension  to  the 
forehead.* 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  head,  let  us  suppose   it  so  ex- 
panded that  we  could  look  upon  it  from  with- 
dn.     In  looking  up  to  the  vault  we  should  at 
•once  perceive  the  application  of  the  groin  in 
tmasoury  ;  for  the  groin  is  that  projection  in 
ithe  vault  which  results  from  the  intersection 
of  two  arches  running  in  different  directions. 
One  rib  or  groin  extends  from  the  centre  of 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  most  projecting  part 
of  the  occipital  foramen,  or  opening  on  the 
back  of  the   head ;  the  other    rib  crosses  it 
from  side  to  side  of  the  occipital  bone.     The 
point  of  intersection  of  these  two  groins  is 
the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  skull, 
and  it  is  the  most  exposed,  since  it  is  the  |)art 
of  the    head   which  would  strike  upon*  the 
ground  when  a  man  falls  backwards. 

What  is  termed  the  base  of  the  skull 
strengthened,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  on 
the  same  principle :  it  is  like  a  cylinder 
;groin,  where  the  rib  of  an  arch  does  not  ter 
minate  upon  a  buttress  or  pilaster,  but  is 
•continued  round  in  the  completion  of  the 
circle.    The  base  of  the  skull  is  irregular, 

and  in  many  places  tliiu  and  weak,  but  these 
arched  spines  or  ribs  give  it  strength  to  bear 
those  shocks  to  which  it  is  of  course  liable 
at  the  joining  of  the  skull  with  the  spine. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Mkchanism  of  tub  Spine. — The  brain 
caae  is  thus  a  perfect  whole,  secure  on  all 
sides,  and  strengthened  where  the  exposure 
to  injury  is  the  greatest.  We  shall  s«e,  in 
the  column  which   sustains  it,  equal   provi- 

*  AJthough  thej  are  solid  arches  connected  with  the 
buildins  of  th«  cranium,  and  bsar  no  relation  to  the  sur- 
fcces  ofthfl  brain,  the  early  craniuluei:ibi  would  have  per- 
mad«d  as  that  th^ir  fornu  correspwnd  with  the  sur&ces  of 
uM  bnin,  and  indicta  particular  capacities  or  talents. 
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sion  for  the  security  of  the  brain ;  and  what 
is  most  admirable,  there  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent principle  introduced  here  ;  for  whereas, 
in  the  head,  the  whole  aim  is  firmness  in  the 
joinings  of  the  bones,  in  the  spine  which 
supports  the  head  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
mobility  or  pliancy.  In  the  head,  each  bone 
is  firmly  secured  to  another ;  in  the  spine, 
the  bones  are  not  permitted  to  touch  ;  there 
is  interposed  a  soft  and  elastic  material, 
which  takes  off"  the  jar  that  would  result  from 
the  contact  of  the  bones.  We  shall  consi- 
der this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  spinal  column,  as  it  is  called,  serves 
three  purposes  :  it  is  the  great  bond  of  union 
betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  skeleten ;  it 
forms  a  tube  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  a  p'art  of  the  nervous  system  as  im 
portant  to  life  as  the  brain  itself;  and  lastly, 
it  is  a  column  to  sustain  the  head.     ".-:'; 

We  now  see  the  importance  of  the  spine, 
and  we  shall  next  explain  how  the  various 
offices  are  provided  for. 

If  the  protection  of  the  spinal  marrow  had 
been  the  only  object  of  this  structure,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  it  would  have  been  a 
strong  and  unyielding  tube  of  bone  ;  but  as 
it  must  Yield  to  the  inflexions  of  the  body,  it 
cannot  be  constituted  in  so  strict  an  analogy 
with  the  skull.  It  must,  therefore,  bend  ; 
but  it  must  have  no  abrupt  or  considerable 
bending  at  one  part,  for  the  spinal  marrow 
within  would  in  this  way  suflfer. 

By  this  consideration  we  perceive  why 
there  are  twenty. four  bones  in  the  spin«, 
each  bending  a  little ;  each  articulated  or 
making  a  joint  with  its  fellow  ;  all  yielding 
in  a  slight  degree,  and,  consequently,  per- 
mitting in  the  whole  spine  that  flexibility 
necessary  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  It 
is  next  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  spine 
by  this  provision  moves  in  every  direction, 
it  gains  a  property  which  it  belongs  more  to 
our  present  purpose  to  understand.  The 
bones  of  the  spine  are  called  vertebrae  ;  at 
each  interstice  between  these  bones,  there 
is  a  |>eculiar  grisly  substance,  which 
squeezed  out  from  betwixt  the  bones,  and, 
therefore,  permits  them  to  approach  and 
play  a  little  in  tho  motiens  of  the  body. 
This  grisly  substance  is  inclosed  in  an  elas- 
tic binding,  or  membrane  of  great  strength, 
which  passes  from  the  edge  or  border  of  one 
vertebra  to  the  border  of  the  one  next  it 
When  a  weight  is  upon  the  body,  the  soft 
gristle  is  pressed  out,  and  the  membrane 
yields :  the  moment  the  weight  is  removed, 
the  membranes  recoil  by  their  elasticity,  the 
gristle  is  pressed  into  its  place,  and  the 
bones  resume  their  position. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  great  the 
influence  of  these  twenty-four  joinings  must 
be  in  giving  elasticity  to  the  whole  column ; 
and  how  jnuch  this  must  tend  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  brain.  Were  it  not  for  this  in 
terposition  of  elastic  material,  evsry  motion 
of  the  body  would  produce  a  jar  to  the  deli 
cate  texture  of  the  brain,  and  we  should  suf- 
fer almost  as  much  in  alighting  on  our  feet 
as  in  falling  on  our  head.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  necessary  to  interpose 
thin  plates  of  lead  or  slate  between  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  a  column,  to  prevent  the 
edges  (technically  called  arrises)  of  the  cy- 
linders from  coming  in  contact,  as  thev 
would  in  that  case  chip  or  split  off. 

But  there  is  another  very  curious  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  brain :  we 
mean  the  curved  form  of  the  spine.  If  a 
steel  spring,  perfectly  gtraight,  be  pressed 


bctwi^^t  the  hands  from  its  extremities,  it  will 
resist,  notwithstanding  it  elasticity,  and  when 
it  does  give  way,  it  will  be  with  a  jerk. 

Such  would  be  the  effect  on  the  spine  if 
it  stood  upright,  one  bone  peri)endicular  to 
another,  for  then  the  weight  would  bear 
equally  ;  the  spine  would  yield  neither  to 
one  side  nor  to  the  other,  and  consequently 
there  would  be  a  resistance  from  the  pres- 
sure on  all  sides  being  balanced.  We, 
therefore,  see  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  the  human  spine  being  in  the  form  of 
an  italic  y.  It  is  prepared  to  yield*  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  curves ;  the  pressure  is  of  ne- 
cessity more  upo  i  one  side  of  the  column 
than  on  the  other ;  and  its  elasticity  is  im- 
mediately  in  operation  without  a  jerk.  It 
yields,  recoils,  and  so  forms  the  most  per- 
fect spring  ;  admirably  calculated  to  carry 
the  head  without  jar  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

The  most  unhappy  iltustraticm  of  all  this 
is  the  condition  of  old  age.  The  tables  of 
the  skull  are  then  consolidated,  and  the  spine 
is  rigid  :  if  an  old  man  should  fall  with  his 
head  upon  the  carpet,  the  blow,  which  would 
bejof  no  consequence  to  the  elastic  frame  of 
a  child,  may  to  him  prove  fatal ;  and  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  spine  makes  every  step  which 
he  takes  vibrate  'to  the  interior  of  the  head, 
and  jar  on  the  brain. 

We  have  hinted  at  a  comparison  betwixt 
the  attachment  of  the  spine  to  the  pelvis  and 
the  insertion  of  the  mast  of  a  ship  into  the 
hull.  The  mast  goes  directly  through  the 
decks  without  touching  them,  and  the  heel 
of  the  mast  goes  into  the  step,  which  is 
forme<f  of  large  solid  pieces  of  oak  timber 
laid  across  the  keelson.  The  keelson  is  an 
inner  keel,  resting  upon  the  floor-timbers  of 
the  ship,  arid  directly  over  the  proper  keel. 
These  are  contrivances  for  enlargiag  the 
base  on  which  the  mast  rests  as  a  column  : 
for  as,  in  proportion  to  the  height  and  width 
of  a  column,  its  base  must  be  enlarged,  or  it 
would   sink   into  tho   earth,  so,  if  the  mast 


were  to  bear 


upon  a  point, 


it  would  break 


through  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 

The  mast  is  supported  upright  by  the 
shrouds  and  stays.  The  shrouds  secure  it 
against  the  lateral  or  rolling  motion,  and  the 
stays  and  backstays  against  the  pitching  of 
the  ship.  These  form  what  is  termed  the 
standing  rigging.  The  mast  docs  not  bear 
upon  the  deck  or  ou  the  beams  of  the  ship ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  space  covered  with  canvas 
betwixt  the  deck  and  the  ma.st. 

We  often  hear  of  a  new  ship  going  to  sea 
to  stretch  her  rigginif ;  that  is,  to  permit  the 
shrouds  and  stays  to  be  stretched  by  the  mo- 
lion  in  the  ship,  after  which  they  are  again 
braced  light ;  Ibr  if  she  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm  before  this  operation,  and  when  the 
stays  and  shrouds  were  relaxed,  the  mast 
would  lean  against  the  upper  deck,  by  which 
it  would  ho  sprung  or  carried  away.  In- 
deed, the  greater  proportion  of  masts  that 
arc  lost  are  lost  in  this  manner.  There  are 
no  boats  which  keep  the  sea  in  such  storms 
as  tijose  which  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Their  masts  are  not  attached  at  all  to  the 
hull  of  the  ship,  but  simply  rest  upon  the 
step. 

Although  the  spine  has  not  a  strict  resem- 
blance to  the  mast,  the  contrivances  of  the 
ship-builder,  however  different  from  the  pro- 
visions of  nature,  show  what  object  is  to  be 
attained  ;  and  when  we  are  thus  made  aware 
of  what  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
column  on  a  movesd)le  base,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  superior  provisions 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


of  nature  for  giving  security  to  the  human 
spine. 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


A 

The 


New   Mode   of 
asparagus  seed 


Rearino  Asparagus. — 
should   be    sown    from 


the  middle  of  March  to  the  last  of  April,  in  . 
rich  spot,  (not  too  mucn  exposed  to  the  mid- 
day sun,)  one  inch  deep,  and  the  seed  one  inch 
apart ;  after  they  come  up,  to  be  kept  clear  of 
grass  and  weeds  during  the  summer,  by  hand 
weeding ;  to  be  dug  up  the  next  fall  or  spring — 
(I  prefer  the  spring,  as  the  roots  do  not  grow 
during  the  winter,  if  set  out  in  the  fall,  and  are 
liable  to  be  killed  by  a  severe  winter,)  and  set 
in  beds  prepared  as  Ibllows  :  Dig  out  the  size 
of  the  beds  nine  inches  deep — cover  the  bottom 
three  inches  deep  with  rich  marl,  (which  has 
been  my  practice,)  though  I  believe  that  oyster 
shells  half  burned  will  be  as  good,  as  it  is  in- 
tended  as  a  lasting  heating  manure,  to  protect 
the  roots  in  winter,  and  force  the  vegetable 
early  m  the  spring  :  then  put  three  inches  deep 
of  coarse  stable  manure,  then  three  inches  ot 
rich  earth.  This  brings  the  beds  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Next  lay  oft 
the  beds  in  rows  eighteen  by  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  put  a  single  eye  or  spire  in  each 
spot  where  the  lines  intersect,  and  cover  them 
three  inches  deep  with|  rich  earth.  Plank  the 
sides  of  the  beds,  as  this  p'revents  grass  and 
other  roots  from  running  into  th«  beds,  and  al- 
so keeps  the  outside  roots  from  being  exposed, 
))y  the  sides  of  the  bedf?  washing  away.  The 
beds  should  be  kept  clean  by  hand  weeding, 
and  all  the  earth  and  manure  used  in  making 
them  should  be  perfectly  free  from  grass  roots 
and  noxious  weeds.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  af- 
ter' the  seeds  have  matured,  cut  the  tops  off 
close  to  the  beds,  (being  careful  that  not  a  sin- 
gle seed  is  left  to  vegetate  on  the  beds,)  as 
they  have  already  as  many  roots  as  the  space 
they  occupy  should  contain,  and  if  additional 
roots  are  suffered  to  form  from  year  to  year 
from  the  falling  of  the  seed  every  fall,  the  beds 
will  soon  be  so  much  clustered  with  roots  that 
the  vegetable  must  degenerate,  nt  least  in  size 
and  length,  as  the  new  roots  form  near,  or  on 
the  surface.  Some  prevent  this  by  burning, 
but  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  pick  them  off  by 
hand,  beiore  the  Jball  that  contains  the  seed 
breaks.  You  then  top  dress  the  beds  with 
coarse  stable  manure,  let  it  lie  on  all  winter, 
and  in  the  following  spring  rake  off  the  coarsest 
l»art,  and  fork  in  the  remainder,  being  careful 
that  the  fork  does  not  touch  the  roots.  Pursue 
this  course  two  falls,  and  early  in  the  third 
spring,  before  the  bbes  are  forked  up,  put  on 
two  inches  of  light  well  rotted  manure— fork 
it  with  the  stable  manure,  then  put  on  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep  of  clean  sand  from  the 
river  shore,  and  you  will  cut  in  the  month  of 
April  the  best  vegetable  we  have  in  Virginia. 
I  would  not  give  my  beds  for  the  balance  of  my 
ga  den.  I  think  there  is  much  in  the  kind  of 
seed.  I  obtain  my  seed  from  New-York  ;  they 
were  marked  "  giant  asparagus." 

The  cover  of  sand  is  important  on  several 
accounts  ;  its  being  a  great  absorber  of  heat 
and  moisture,  so  soon  as  the  vegetable  gets 
through  the  soil,  it  is  hastily  thrown  through 
the  sand  to  the  surface  in  a  bleached  tender 
state,  and  the  cutting  from  day  to  day  is  more 
uniformly  of  the  same  tender  delicious  vegeta- 
ble.  The  sand  also  prevents  grass  from  grow- 
ing on  the  beds,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  80  much  hand  weeding  during  the  season 
for  cutting,  by  which  the  beds  freqtiently  be- 
come trampled,  and  the  vegetable  that  is  about 
to  come  through  the  surface  mashed  down, 
which  not  only  destroys  tlie  spires  that  are  so 
trampled  on  by  the  gardener  in  the  process  of 
hand  weeding,  but  (I  think)  injures  the  root. 
The  sand  should  b»!  lai  '.  in  the  alleys  between 
the  beds,  in  the  fall,  when  the  betls  are  about 
to  receive  the  top  dressing  of  stable  litter  to 
ke  p  them  warm  through  the  winter;  and 
n  the  sand  is  about  to  be  replaced  in  the 


spring,  it  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  ofj 
such  size  as  will  not  let  the  balls  (that  contain 
the  seed)  pass  through.  This  will  be  another 
nneans  of  preventing  the  seed  from  vegetating 
on  the  beds.  There  is  a  practice  very  preva- 
lent with  gardeners,  to  plant  lettuce,  radishes, 
and  other  early  vegetables  on  the  beds;  this 
should  never  be  done,  and  particularly  with 
radishes,  as  they  have  a  long  root  that  extends 
to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus,  and  must  se- 
riously interfere  with  them. 

I  frequently  cut  asparagus  from  three  to  five 
and  a  half,  and  once  i  cut  a  spire  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  from  five  to  eight  inches 
long ;  it  could  have  been  cut  longer,  but  it  is 
never  tender  near  the  root. — [Farmer's  Reg.] 

Manuring  in  Drills. — A  friend  of  mine, 
who  I  hope  is  now  better  employed,  who  was 
a  man   of  general  science  and  a  practical  and 

scientific  farmer,  exerted  himself  for   thirty 

years  to  improve  a  poor  sandy  farm — by  the 
method  of  manuring  which  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion ;  he  effected  mere  for  it  in  the  five  years 
which  preceded  his  death,  than  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  other  five  and  twenty-  From 
the  shore  of  a  saltwater  sound  to  wKich  the 
farm  was  contiguous,  he  littered  his  farm  with 
sea  ware.  In  the  fall,  he  laid  off  with  a  plough 
the  field  which  he  intended  for  the  next  year's 
crop  of  corn,  in  trenches  seven  feet  apart,  twelve 
inches  in  width  and  six  in  depth.  The  plough 
traversed  the  same  furrow  until  the  trench  was 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep — its  sides  were  ma^e 
by  the  bar  of  the  plough.  Those  trenches 
were  then  filled  with  sea  ware  from  the  farm 
yard,  and  stable  manure;  the  latter  pLiced  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  making  from  a 
tenth  to  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  combination: 
the  trenches  were  then  covered  with  the  plough, 
and  upon  the  ridges  thus  formed,  the  crop  of 
cora  was  drilled  the  succeeding  spring.  After 
the  laying  by  of  the  corn  crop,  the  field  had  a 
year  of  rest,  after  which  the  intervals  betwcf  n 
the  corn  rows  were  treated  and  used  as  the 
rows  had  been.  The  advantages  of  that  man- 
ner of  manuring  arc  manifest.  Almost  all  the 
fertilizincr  properties  of  the  manure  which  es- 
caped whilst  becoming  decomposed,  fed  the 
crop — the  bed  of  the  manure  was  not  broken 
open,  nor  was  it  exposed  to  evaporation,  until 
the  soil  had  become  "seized  in  its  demesne  as 
of  fee"  of  all  its  treasures,  save  those  which 
iiad  already  priRluced  footl  for  man  and  beast. 
A  few  manurings  in  fhat  way  will  make  a  very 
poor  tielj  of  any  susceptibility  rich. — [Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 

Frrme.nted  Manure. — A  writer  in  the 
Northern  Farmer  gives  the  following  indirect 
proof  against  his  own  theory,  by  stating  what 
old  experienced  farmers  believe.     Says  he, — 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  old  farmers 
yet  believe  that  old  rotted  manure  promotes 
vegetation  better  than  fresh,  or  uiifermented 
manure  !  They  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  longer  manure  remains  e.vposed 
to  rot,  the  less  nutriment  or  food  for  plants  it 
retains ;  and  the  more  it  bitcomes  assimilated 
to  mere  earth." 

Saving  Peas  and  Beans  from  Mh-b. — Chop 
up  the  tops  of  last  year's  shoots  of  furze,  and 
sow  them  in  the  drill. —  [Gardener's  and  Fo- 
rester's Record,  No.  3.  J 

Clkanlixess    ok    thb    Dutch. — As    to 

cleanliness,  every  dwelling-house  is  n  model 
and  a  pattern  ;  they  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  on  this  point.     The  cowhouse  is  pure 


and  clean,  not  a  particle  of  fjllh  being  to  be 
soon  in  it;  the  cows  are  as  clean  as  if  tliey 
wf'rt!  iu  a  dining  room;  the  milk  and  cIkm^c 
houses,  and  in  short  every  part  of  the  house, 
are  free  from  dust  and  dirt  of  any  kind  ;  the 
manure  is  placed  at  n  convenient  distance 
from  l!it;  cowlious'.',  behind  the  house,  and 
every  particle  is  carefully  collected  together. 
The  whole   apartments,  even  the  byre  and 


hay-house,  are  generally  under  one  roof; 
and  the  cleanly  system,  and  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement, give  that  comfort  and  pleasure 
which  are  too  ol\en  wanting  in   this  country.- 

Managemknt  of  Calvks  in  H0I.I.AND. — 
From  the  fact  that  Hollanders  are  distin- 
guished for  their  dairy  husbandry,  their  man- 
agement  of  calves  is  deserving  of  attention. 
We  find  the  following  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  : 

The  most  approved  method  of  treating  the- 
calf  is  as  follows  :  It  is  immediately  after  its 
birth  taken  from  the  cow,  put  in  a  separate 
|)luce,  and  laid  on  dry  straw.  A  little  salt  is 
given,  and  the  tongue  and  mouth  rubbed 
with  it.  Jt  is  also  rubbed  clean  with 
straw.  After  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight 
hours,  the  first  becsting  of  the  mother 
cow,  diluted  with  one-third  water,  is  given 
to  the  calf  to  drink,  and  this  treatment 
is  continued  for  some  days,  the  liquid  being 
given  thrice  a-day.  Thereafter,  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  they  give  the  calf  the  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  diluted  with  one- 
fourth  water,  in  which  now  and  then  a  small 
handful  of  sand  is  put ;  then  churn-milk  is 
gradually  given,  and  it  is  supplied  with  hay  ; 
at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  it  is  brought  out  to 
the  meadow,  where  it  is  also  supplied  with 
skimmed  milk,  churned  milk,-  or  whey.  la 
this  way  each  farmer  raises  the  proper  num- 
ber of  quey  calves  to  fill  up  vacancies;  but 
calves  fattened  for  sale  have  milk  from  th» 
cow  three  times  a  day. 

For  some  days  after  calving  the  cow  i» 
milked  tbrice  a  day,  and  they  then  return  to 
the  usual  practice  of  milking  twice  a-day.     .h 

Black  Tongue. — We  scarcely  open  a  news— 
paj)cr  from  the  country,  without  meeting  a  pa- 
ragraph or  a  communication  respecting  a- 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  called  the  Black 
T'^ngue  or  the  Burnt  Tongue.  It  is  said  to 
prevail  chiefly  among  horses,  but  is  not  uncom- 
m»n  among  cattle.  Some  respectable  physi. 
cians  have  given  their  opinion,  that  if  any  per- 
son who  was  taking  care  of  animals  afflicted 
with  this  distemper,  should  get  any  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  diseased  tongue  into  an  eye  or  a  flesh 
wound,  it  would  he  a  very  serious  affair,  and 
might  prove  4atal.  We  have  heard  that  several 
persons  in  the  country  are  now  sufTering  under 
an  inflammation  from  this  cause. — [Bostoa 
Courier.]  V 

Burnt  Tongue. — This  disease,  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  hist,  and  for  which  we  gave 
recipes,  has  become  very  prevalent  in  this  and 
some  other  sections  of  tlie  State.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly an  epidemic,  as  it  attacks  those  which 
have  not  been  near  or  exposed  to  those  sufier- 
ing  with  it.  Hogs,  horses,  and  cows,  all  have  il. 

At  first,  it  appears  like  a  blister  upon  the 
tongue,  or  in  black  patches  upon  the  lips.  The 
animals  appear  sluggish,  drool,  and  eat  hay 
with  difficulty  :  sometimes,  they  refuse  all  nou- 
rishment, and  seem  averse  to  drinking.  Wa- 
ter, whether  cold  or  warm,  when  drank,  brings 
on  an  ague  fit,  and  they  tremble  and  shiver  ex- 
ceedingly. Some  of  the  horses  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  feet.  A  swelling  and  emption 
commences  at  the  top  of  the  hoof,  accompa- 
nied with  evident  pain  and  soreness. 

We  have  treated  one  rase  of  this  kind  suc- 
cessfully by  washing  the  feet  with  warm  soap 
suds — then  by  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  a  bandage  soaked  in  pigs'  foot  oil.  A. 
very  weak  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol,  used  as  a 
wash,  has  been  successful  in  those  cases  where 
it  has  been  tried.  Physic  of  some  nature  should 
be  freely  u.sed. — [Maine  Farmer.] 

Poke  Berries.— Dr.  R.  R.  Harden  states,  in 
the  Southern  Planter,  that  he  has  found  tbss* 
berries  to  be  a  certain  cure  of  epilepsy - 
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"  Straa-'er  will  you  take  a  cocktail  with  us," 
called  out°a  tall   athletic  looking  fellow  tome 
as  I  was  making  my  way  through  a  groupe  of 
wild   lookiag   characters   assembled  an   hour! 
since  around'the  fire  by  which  I  am  now  wri-; 
ting.     There   was   a   long  haired   "hoosher") 
from  Indiana,  a  couple  of  smart  looking  "  suc- 
cors"   froQi   t^s    southern   part  of  Illinois,  a 
keen-eyed    leather-belted   "badger"  from   thcj 
mines  of  Ouisconsin,  and  a  sturdy  yeomanlikei 
fellow,  whose  white  capote,  Indian  mockasons 
and  red  sash  proclaimed,  while  he   boasted  aj 
three  years  residence,  the  genuine  icoZ»er»n«,  or' 
naturalized    Michiganian.      Could  one   refuse 
to  drink  with  such  a  company .'    The  spok«s- 
man  was  evidently  a  "  red-horse"  from   Ken- 
tucky, and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  "  buck- 
eye" from  Ohio,  to  render  the  assemblage  as 
complete  as  it  was  select.     I  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  real  prairie  I  had  tver   seen — on 
an  island  of  timber,  whose  lee  while  making 
slow  headway  for  the  last  two   hours,  with  a 
kiting  breeze  on  my  b6am,  it  had  been  my  whole 
object  aim  and  ambition  to  get — a  comfortable 
bar  room,  a  smoking  "cocktail" — a  worshipful 
assemblage  (Goldsmith's  Club  was  a  fool  to  it) 
had  never  entered  my  dreams!     Could  I  refuse 
to  drink  with  such  a  company?     The  warm 
glass  is  in  my  trozen  fingers.     The  most  de- 
vout  temperance  man   could  see  no  harm  in 
that !     It  is  touched  smartly  by  the  rim  of  the 
Red-horse.    It  is  brushed  by  the  Hoosher.    It 
rings  against    the  Badger — comes  in  compan- 
ioaable  contact  with  the  Wolverine,  "  my  re-  , 
cpects  to  you  gentlemen  and  luck  to  all  of  us." 

Here  was  a  capital  commencement  with  just 
the  sort  of  sallad  of  society,  I  have  been  long 
wishing  to  meet  with,  having  as  yet  only 
tasted  tis  component  parts  in  detail.  But  aus- 
picious as  was  the  beginning,  I  nearly  gotintoj 
a  difficulty  with  my  new  acquaintances  a  few' 
moments  afterward,  by  handing  the  landlord 
a  share  of  the  reckoning,  and  I  took  back  the 
•oin  forced  upon  me,  with  m  my  apologies  upon 
my  part  for  having  presumed  to  pay  part  of  a 
"general  treat,"  while  laboring  under  the  dis* 
qualifications  of  being  a  stranger.  Room  was 
tnen  courteously  made  for  me  by  the  fire-place, 
and  accepting  a  pipe,  proffered  by  one  of  the 
company,  a  few  wbifis  mad^  me  sufficiently 
sick  aaa  at  home  to  lay  it  b^  without  further 
ceremony.  "  There's  » tmart  chance  of  cigars 
there  in  the  bar,  stranger,  if  you'd  try  some  of 
them,  "said  one  of  the  hoshers,"  "yes,'^echo-i 
ed  the  other  "  and  they  are  a  heap  better  thanj 
-those  pipes."  "  I  allow"  rejoined  another  of  1 
the  company  "but  I  wish  that  fellow  would,' 
shut  the  door ;  he  must  think  we  were  all  rais-i 
cd  in  a  saw-mill,  and  then  he  looks  so  peert\ 
whenever  he  comes.'!  "  Poor  fellow,"  ejacula- 
ted one  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  he  is  consi- 
derably troubled  with  youngness." 

"From  the  eastern  side,  stranger,"  said  ano- 
ther to  me,  "I  m  told  it's  tolerable  frog  pasture. 
Now  here  the  soil's  so  deep  one  can't  raise  any 
long  sarce — they  all  get  pulled  through  the  oth- 
er side.  We  can  winter  our  cows,  however, 
on  wooden  clocks,  there's  so  many  Yankees  a- 
mong  us,"  &.C.  &c. 

A  scattering  conversation  was  kept  up  in 
similar  quaint  expressions   for  sometime,  but' 
as  Mr.  Hickett  has  already  given  the  cream  of 
western  phraseolo-ry  in  his  highly  original  part 
of  "  the  Keatuckiaa,"  I  will  not  tire  you  with 
enumerating  more  of  those  which  fell  under  my 
observation.    These  unique  terms,  indeed,  were 
poured  out  so  copiously,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  one's  memory,  though  elastic  as  a  pair  of 
saddle  bags,  to  retain  them.    At  last  a  train  aodi 
a  couple  of  carioles  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  I: 
discorered,  upon   their  bundling  merrily  into 
these  vehieles,  that  the  whole  company  were 


boimd  for  a  wedding.  "  Jim,"  cried  one  driver 
to  anotlyr,  snapping  his  whip,  "  let  our  horses 
run  near  the  silk.'  Jim  cracKed  his  snapper, 
and  the  light  carioles  taking  the  lead,  the  more 
humble  train  skimmed  rapidly  after  them : 
their  dark  shadows  were  soon  lost  upon  the 
moonlit  prairie,  and  the  sound  of  their  bells  died 
away  in  the  distance  by  the  time  I  had  regain- 
ed my  now  solitary  seat  by  the  fire. 

I  have  had  but  a  sorry  time  since  leaving  the 
agreeable  company,  I  spoke  of  in  my  last.     To 
day  indeed  the  weather  though  cold  and  windy 
has  been   clear.     But  on   the  two  previous,  I 
rode  for  the  whole  time  through  alternate  snow 
and  sleet  which  the  Avind  at  times  blew  so  di- 
rectly in  my  face  as  to  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  proceed.     In  one  instance  while  making 
mv  way  through   a  dense  forest  of  12   or   14 
miles  between  the  openings  without  a  cabin  by 
the  way,  my  hor!>e  stopped  suddenly  and  look- 
ing about  ten  paces  ahead,  I  saw  a  couple  of 
deer   standing  immediately   in  my    path  and 
gazing  on  me  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern 
— but  my  fingers  were  so  numb  with  cold  that 
I  was  unable  to  cock  my  gun  while  the  timid 
creatures   slowly  retired  within  the  depths  of 
the   forest.     The  Kalamazoo  wound  through 
this  wood,  but  the  under  growth  of  timber  was 
so  very  heavy  that  its  waters  though  within  a 
few  yards  of  me  were  rarely  discernible — and 
their  ample  flow  when  seen,  as  now  swollen 
by  the  troubled  current   of  Battle  Creek    and 
other  tributaries,though  capabelof  bearingboats 
of  considerable  burthen,  possessed  less  charms 
for  me  than  when  I  first  struck  the  slender  rill 
as  it  leaped  unsullied  from  its  virgin   fountain, 
and  went  singing  on  its  course.     Still   it   was 
with  regret,  when  at  last  ferried  over  the  Ka- 
lamazoo, so   long  my  only  companion,   that, 
on  turning  my  horse's  head  to  the  south,  I  took 
leave  of  its  Arcadian  banks  for  ever.    I  passed 
the  previous  night  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Com- 
stocK,  where  an  enterprizing  young  gentleman, 
after  whom  the  place  is  called,  having   the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  country,  is  creating  a  flour- 
ishing  establishment  around    him ;    a  frame 
•tore  and  severaljlog  cabins,  with  two  or  three 
mills,  already  giving  some  importance   to  the 
site  in  a  new  country.     My  ride  of  to-day,  hav- 
ing started  late,  brought  me  about  sunset  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  to  the>verge  of  Prarie  Ronde; 
the    intermediate  country  consisting  partly  of 
burr,  oak  plains,    broken    sometimes    by  the 
short  round  hills  I  have  before  described  to  you, 
and  partly  of  broad   grassy  meadows  running 
sometimes  into  marshes  and  again  watered  bv 
some  clear  stream  whose  sandy  bottom  would 
contrast  strongly  with  its  low  sedgy  brink. — 
The  ground  became  higher  and  firmer  as  I  ap- 
proached Prarie  Ronde  and  then  after  riding 
for  a  few  miles  through  the  openings,  when  I 
expected    to   descend  upon   a   broad    meadow 
somewhat  resembling  the  many  I  have  seen  in 
Michigan  fully  answering  to  my  pre-conceived 
ideas  of  a  Prarie,  I  came  suddenly  upon  an  im- 
mense piece  of  cleared  table  land  some  50  feet 
above  a  pretty  Lake  in  its  vicinity.     The  scat- 
tering houses  around  its  borders  with  the  island 
of  timber  in  the  centre,  and  the  range  of  six  or 
seven   miles   of    prairie  on  every  side  (assur- 
ed me    that  this    was    Prarie  Ronde,  while 
the  piercing  blast  Avhich  as  the  sun  sunk  redly 
on  theopposite  side,  rushed  out  from  bis  west- 
ern resting  place  and  blew  the   snow  drift  in 
my  teeth,  made   me  eager  to  cross  the   waste 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  pleasure  with  which  I  entered  this  hos- 
pitable tavern.    The  collection  of  houses  which 
stand     sheltered    by    this     wood,     is     called 
'Schoolcraft."     The  wood  itself,  though  only 
Sor  600  acres  in  extent,  has  a  small  lake  in  the 
centre,  and  the  village,  if  not  tiie  whole  settled 
part  of  the  Prarie,  is  distingtiishedby  thenum-| 
ker  of  fine  running  horses,  blood  dogs  and  keen 
•portsmcn.   it  has,  in  proportion   to   the  po- 
pulation.    Fox  hunting,  on  horseback,    with 
full    packs  of   hounds,  is    the    favorite  sport) 
though  wolf,  bear,  and  badger  baiting  have  each 
their  active  followers.    The  soil  is  so  easy  o" 
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euHure  and  so  generous  in  its  product,  that  ikm 
dcttUrsaft^r  atttnding  to  their  necMMry  avMa- 
tioAs  have  ample  leisure  for  tkcir  xommj  r*er»- 
ations.  Prarie  Koade  tho«i(pk  iike  all  parte  ef 
Michigan  in  a  great  measure  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  state  of  New  York,  is  said  to 
count  a  still  greater  number  of  its  residents 
from  nations  of  the  south  and  west.  The  pop- 
ulation generally  was  perhaps  fairly  represen- 
ted at  the  assembly  to  which  I  so  unceremoni- 
ously introduced  you  at  the  opening  of  the 
letter. 

miea,  {Berrien  Co.,  M.  T.)  Dee.  «8. 
I  have  been  now  for  two  days  in  the  St.  Jo- 
sephs county,  considered  among  the  finest  in 
Michigan,  having,  since  I  wrote  the  above,  tra- 
versed the  counties  of  St.  Joseph  and  Cass,  wa- 
tered by  the  Si.  Joseph's  river,  which  is  the 
most  imposing-looking  stream  I  have  yet  seen. 
A  ride  of  14  miles  from  Prairie  Ronde  brought 
me^first  to  its  banks,  which,  rising  occaiionaUy 

40  or  50  feet  above  the  water,  in  a  sudden 
blufi*,  look  higher  than  those  of  any  river  I 
have  yet  described  to  you.  You  must  already 
have  gathered  from  my  attempts  at  pourtraying 
Michigan  scenery,  that  neither  the  grand,  the 
picturesque — hardly  even  the  romantic — are  to 
be  numbered  among  its  characteristics.  "  The 
beautiful"  comprehends  them  all :  and  yet  you 
can  readily  imagine,  that  that  beauty  is  neither 
tame  nor  monotonous,  which  can  shine  through 
the  dreary  months  of  winter,  and  make  the 
half  frozen  and  solitary  traveller  almost  forget 
its  rigors.  It  is  true  that  one  brought  up  in  a 
more  rugged  and  broken  country  might  often 
miss  the  mountain  tops  leaning  against  the 
sky, — might  sigh  for  the  sound  of  a  cascade, 
and  long  once  more  to  plant  his  foot  upon 
a  cliff;  and  yet,  where  would  the  eye  more 
delight  to  wander,  than  through  these  beau- 
tiful groves,  which  in  summer  must  stretch 
their  green  arcades  on  every  side  ?  Where 
rest  more  happily,  than  on  those  grassy  mea- 
dows on  which  their  vistas  open.'  These 
streams,  too,  that  sparkle  so  over  their  golden 
beds,  are  they  not  substitutes  for  the  rushing 
torrents  of  more  mountainous  countries  ?  or 
does  the  lichen-covered  crag  tempt  one's  foot- 
steps more  than  this  teeming  soil,  when  na- 
ture has  carpeted  it  with  the  myriad  of  wild 
flowers  which  the  summer's  scene  calls  forth  i 
To  no  scenery  of  our  country  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  is  the  term  '  Arcadian  more  applicable 
than  to  the  rich  and  fairy  landscape  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Peninsula  watered  by  the 
Kalamazoo  and  the  St.  Josephs. 

The  latter  stream,  when  I  first  beheld  it, 
was  filled  with  floating  ice,  which  the  deep 
and  rapid  tide  brought  down  with  such  force, 
that  my  horse  lecoiled  with  aflVight,  when  I 
attempted  to  urge  him  into  the  current,  at  a 
point  where  an  old  woman  told  roe  was  the 
usual  place  of  fording.  A  rope  ferry  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  further  on,  removed  the  diffi- 
culty, and  finding  my  way  along  a  rich  bot- 
tom where  the  trail  was  so  encumbered  with 
vines  that  if  was  difficult,  even  at  this  sea- 
son, to  keep  it,  I  hailed  a  sr^im-looking  Cha- 
ron, with  a  shock  head  of  hair,  attired  in  a 
<rreen  hunting-shirt,  who  was  standing  in  the 
door-way  of  a  cabin  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
rossing  for  me  in  his  scow,  I  was  soon  con- 
veyed with  my  Bucephalus  across  the  win- 
try torrent.  The  country  now  became  (Trada- 
ally  more  populous  as  I  approached  the  vil^a^ 
an^  prairie  of  W^hite  Pigeon.  I  had  travelled 
14  miles  in  the  morning  without  seeing  the 
sign  of  a  habitation  ;  and  as  one  meets  with 
neither  travellers  nor  emigrants  at  this  sea- 
son, t^re  ia  some  company,  even  in  the  smoke 
of  a  ghimlwy,  though  you  do  not  stop  to 
warm  vonr  finters  by  the  fire  beneath  it.  I 
expeeted  long  before  this  to  have  fallen  in 
with  a  most  agreeable  companion  in  a  iren- 
tlrman  of  the  country,  whom  I  met  with  at 
Detroit,  and  who  i^  a  considerable  proprietor 
on  the  St.  Josephs.  Having  a  fine  taste  for  na- 
tural scenery,  and  being  one  of  the  best  rifle 
shots  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard,  I  anticipated 
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HRwh  pleasure  and  advantage  from  his  com- 
pany and  guidance  through  the  nearer  sections 
of  the  Peninsula.  But  my  jouroey  through 
Michigan  is  now  nearly  finished,  as  it  began, 
entirely  alone.  At  White  Pigeon,  where  I 
found  quite  a  pretty  village  of  four  years 
growth,  I  seemed,  in  getting  upon  the  stage 
route  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  to  get  back 
once  more  to  an  old  country.  1  found  a  good 
tavern  and  attendance  at  Savary's,  and  disco- 
Twed,  by  the  travellers  going  north  and  south, 
that  travelling  was  not  as  yet  completely  fro- 
zen up.  There  are  a  great  many  English  emi- 
grants settled  upon  this  prairie,  who,  I  am 
told,  are  successfully  introducing  here  the  use 
of  hedges  instead  oi  fences,  in  farming.  They 
are  generally  of  a  respectable  class,  and 
s«em  tojbe  quite  popular  with  the  American 
settlers. 

The  morning  was  fine  when  I  left  White 
Pigeon  to-day;  and  as  the  sun  shot  down 
through  the  tall  woods,  nothing  could  be  more 
cheering  than  my  ride  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  Cass  county.  The  road,  which  is 
remarkably  good,  meanders  through  ravines  for 
a  distance  of  many  miles,  the  conical  hills  rest- 
ing upon  the  plain  in  such  a  manner  as  barely 
to  leave  a  wheel  track  between  them,  except 
when  at  times  some  pretty  lake  or  broad  mea- 
dow pushes  its  friths  far  within  their  embrace. 
A  prairie  of  some  extent  was  to  be  traversed  on 
this  side  of  these  eminences,  and  the  floating  ice 
on  the  St.  Joseph's  was  glistening  beneath  its 
shadowy  banks  in  the  rays  of  the  cold  winter 
morn  wnen  I  reached  its  borders,  and  arrived 
at  Mr. 'Olds'  tavern  in  this  flourishing  town  ot 
Niles.  Myne  host,  who  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  most  accommodating  person  in  the  world, 
has  lefiised  to  provide  supper  for  myself  and  two 
other  gentlemen  at  so  late  an  hour,  assigning, 
«•  a  reason,  that  "  his  women  are  not  made  ot 
steel" — an  instance  of  cause  and  effect  which  1 
merely  put  upon  record  as  being  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  I  have  met  with  in  all  Michigan  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  after  the  ready  ac- 
commodation which,  during  all  my  rambles, 
I  have  met  with,  at  all  hours,  from  the  cabin  ot 
the  humblest  settler,  to  find  that  money  cannot 
command  a  meal  at  an  established  stage-house. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  give  myne  host 
one's  real  opinion  of  hisfitness  to  keep  a  tavern, 
when  several  gentlemen  of  the  place  present, 
T«ry  politely  seemed  to  take  the  circumstance 
much  more  to  heart  than  do  they  who  are  as 
much  amused  as  vexed  at  the  incident.  My 
fellow  sufferers  appear  to  be  both  agreeable 
men,  and  as  we  are  to  travel  in  company  t 
Chicago,  &c.  the  sympathy  arising  from  our 
present  melancholy  condition  may  insure  a 
pleasant  intercourse  under  happier  auspices. 

The  county  of  Cass,  through  which  I  have 
passed  to-day,  has  a  population  of  more  than 
5000,  and  contains  7  prairies  of  6  or  8  miles 
in  diameter,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  They 
produce,  when  cultivated,  from  SO  to  80  bush- 
els of  new  corn,  or  40  of  wheat,  to  the  acre. 
The  mode  of  planting  the   former  is  to  run  a 
furrow,  drop  the  corn  m,  and  cover  it  witli  a 
succeeding  furrow,  which  is  planted  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  and  the  field  is  rarely  either  ploughed 
or  hoed    after   planting.      There  arc   several 
pretty  lakes  in   this  county;  but  it   is  not  so 
well  watered   as  St.  Joseph's,  througli  which 
I  passed  yesterday,  which  for  local  ad*,  intakes 
of  every  kind,   as  well  as   fertility  of  soil,  is 
generallv    considered    one  of  the   best  in   the 
Peninsula.     I  like  Kalamazoo  county,  howev- 
er, as  much   as  any  part  of  Michigan   I  hav- 
seen.     I  am  now  within  8  or  10  miles  of  the 
Indiana  boundary,  and   some  twenty  or  thirty 
only  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  hav- 
iag  described   nearly  a  semi-circle  in  my  tour 
through  th«  Peninsula,  including,  with  some 
deriations,  the  counties  of  Wavnc,    Monroe, 
Lenawee,  and  Washtenaw,  on  the  east,  Jack- 
Ron  in  the  centre,  and  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo, 
St.  Joseph"'s,   Cass  and  Berrien,  on  the  west 
and  1    have  not  met  a   resident  in  that  whole 
range  but  what  was  pleased  with  the  country, 


and  1  mayjalmost  say  attached  to  its  soil.  The 
females  indeed  will  sometimes  murmur,  and 
in  some  remote  places  I  hsye  he^rd  those 
whose  conversations  indicateu  that  they  had 
not  oeen  brought  up  with  the  most  ordinary 
advantages,  complain  of  "  the  want  of  socie 
ty  !'  But  even  these  would  love  to  dilate  up- 
on the  beauties  of  the  country  when  tie  flow- 
ers were  ia  bloom.  Others  a^aia  who  would 
prove  an  ornament  to  any  circle,  would  digh 
at  o.ie  moment  for  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  their  maternal  homes,  while  their  eyes 
would  kindle  with  enthusiasm  the  next,  when 
speaking  of  the  appearance  which  the  woods 
around  their  new  dwellings  wore  in  summer 
Small  communities  form  but  slowly  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  settlers,  instead  of  gradually 
pushing  their  way  together  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  as  at  the  Eastward,  drive  their 
wagons  in  any  direction  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  openings,  and  plant  themselves 
down  a  day's  journey  apart,  just  where  their 
fancy  prompts  them.'  This  will  account  for 
my  so  often  lighting  upon  a  pleasant  hamlet 
after  a  day's  travel  through  a  perfect  Avilder- 
ness.  The  river  St.  Joseph's  debouches  into 
lake  Michigan  in  this  county  ;  and  as  a  steam- 
boat will  probably  run  the  next  season  from 
the  town  rapidly  growing  at  its  mouth,  to 
Chicago,  a  Railroad  from  Detroit  to  this  steam- 
boat harbor,  is  only  wanting  to  bring  the  vis- 
iter of  Niagara  within  a  few  days'  travel  of 
Chicago,  and  carry  him  through  the  flowery 
groves  of  Michigan  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  Union,  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  central  head  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Delmonico  may  then  stock  his  lar- 
der with  grouse  from  the  meadows  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Gassin  try  his  skill  upon  the  delicious 
fish  that  swarm  her  lakes  and  rivers  (would 
that  I  could  at  this  moment  witness  some  of 
their  curious  orgies)  while  sportsmen  will 
think  no  more  of  a  trip  hither  than  they  do 
now  of  an  excursion  to  Islip,  Rayner  South, 
or  Patchogue.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  secu- 
red you  the  seeds  of  more  than  20  varieties  of 
wild  flowers,  which  I  shall  send  to  their  des- 
tination as  soon  as  possible,  lest  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  internal  communication  they  shall 
lose  half  their  value  from  ceasing  to  be  a  va- 
riety. H. 

History  of  the  Risb  and  Progress  of  teh  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  United  States.  By  William  Dum- 
LAP. — This,  though  a  work  in  jMsse  and  not  yet  in 
etfe — is  one  towards  which  wc  have  for  some  lime 
desired  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  attentioa  of  our 
readers — and  asking  their  encouragement  by  sub- 
scription to  it. 

Mr.  Dunlap's  name  as  an  agreeable  writer,  is  fa- 
miliar  to  the  country.  His  latest  work,  the  History 
of  the  Amarican  Theatre,  met  with  great  and  dc- 
served  success — and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  an 
equal  degree  of  success,  for  that  now  under  his 
hands,  artist  as,  he  is.  as  well  as  author — and  of 
which  we  can  furnish  no  better  or  more  attractive 
notice  than  that  set  forth  by  himself  in  his  pro- 
posals  for  its  publication  by  subscription. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Engraving,  and  Architecture,  in  our  country,  and 
bring  before  the  Public  a  cvnnected  scries  of  facts, 
respecting  the  lives  and  fortuRes  of  those  indivinu- 
als,  whether  native  or  foreign,  who  have  exercised 
any  of  these  arts  in  the  United  States,  appears  to 
be  an  undertaking,  which,  if  executed  with  mode, 
rate  abilites,  and  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  will  form 
a  portion  of  American  History  both  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

The  materials  collected  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  will  be  chronologically  arranged,  Irom  the 
early  days  of  our  existence  as  colonies  to  the  pre- 
sent  lime.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  or  misrepre- 
sentaiion  the  names  of  our  earliest  Artists,  and  lo 
record  the  effects  produced  by  the  visitss  of  foreign 
Professors  to  our  shores,  appear  to  be  subjects  of 
sufficient  interest  to  command  the  attention  sf  our 
citizens  generally ;— to  the  grout  body  of  Artists 
now  exerting  their  talents  iu  the  Republic,  it  is  a 
speciea  of  knowledge  thjtt  teemi  iodiepensable. 


The  most  ample  Biographies  of  all  known  Artists, 
native  or  foreign,  who  have  exercised  their  profes. 
sions  in  this  country,  will  be  given.  And  when  we 
recur  to  the  names  of  those  who,  with  West,  Copley, 
and  Stuart,  have  passed  away,  and  to  the  brilliaat 
constellation  which  now  adorns  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  as  extensive,  and  as  muck  varied  in 
character,  as  the  most  eager  thirst  for  this  species  of 
knowledge  or  entertainment  can  desire. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  had  personal  knowl. 
edge  of  most  of  the  Artists  who  will  be  the  subjecte 
of  its  pages,  from  West  and  Copley  to  the  men  of 
the  present  day.  Information  and  assistance  have 
been  liberally  furnished  from  the  best  sources. 
Those  most  conspicuous  in  our  literalitre  and  arts, 
have  most  freely  aided  the  author.  This  enables 
him  confidently  to  promise  such  a  collection  of  facts 
on  (he  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  as  could  net  be 
submitted  to  the  puUic  from  any  other  pen. 

The  worth  of  the  work  will  principally  consist  in 
its  authenticity.  Opinions  advanced  may  be  valua. 
able ;  historical  accounts  of  pictures  curious ;  per- 
sonal narratives  interesting  ;  but  facts  shall  be  nndc. 
niable — and  of  such  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
country,  that  it  would  be  incomplete  wiihoat  them; 
for  it  is  presumed,  that  the  history  of  those  ar*^ 
which  civilize  mankind,  and  embellish  society,  form 
an  essential  portion  of  the  history  of  all  nations. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  simple  outline,  which 
could  have  the  eflfect  of  enhancing  snch  a  work  in 
the  eye  of  the  public.  We,  therefore,  only  say  in 
conclusion,  that  the  publication  is  already  in  a  con. 
sidcrable  state  of  forwardness — that  it  will  be  com. 
prised  in  two  8vo.  volumes  of  about  4i)0  pages  ea«h, 
at  the  price  of  $5  dollars — and  that  we  shall  very 
gladly  receive  at  this  office  the  names  of  any  persons 
disposed  to  subscribe. 

The  American  Journal  of  Scibncb  and  Art,  Jib. 
uary,  1834  ;  by  Benjamin  Siluman.  |  MD.  LLD. 
&c.  New  Haven,  Hkzekiah  Howk  &■  Co. — We  re- 
ferred some  weeks  ago  to  the  paper  of  this  number 
which  was  not  then  published,  that  upon  the  whole 
will  interest  most  persons — that  on  the  meteoric  phe- 
nomena  of  the  13th  November  last.  We  shall  look, 
with  interest  for  the  conclnsion  in  a  future  number 
of  this  paper ;  though  not  with  much  expectation, 
we  confess,  of  seeing  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenen. 

The  New  E>(gland  Magazinb,  for  February  :  Bos. 
ton,  J.  T.  Buekingham. — A  charming  number — light, 
graceful,  spiritual,  and  withal,  sensible.  We  have 
hesitated  between  two  or  three  short  and  clever  arti. 
cles — Connecticut  as  it  was,  the  Eating  Philosepher, 
ibc.  &c. ;  but  have  finally  settled  down — mainly  be. 
cause  it  was  the  shostest — on  Nicolo  Pagaaini : 
The  Dell  came  firfdiin'  thro'  ear  tuwa.—  ScHck  Ballad. 

It  is  well  knowR  of  John  Ball  that  he  spoils  his 
favorites  and  then  pnnishes  them.  lie  made  an  Or- 
pheus of  Psganini,  and  then  reviled  him  because  ho 
was  not  bom  or  bred  a  hero. 

This  great  personage,  whe  looks  a  good  deal  like 
Mephistophiles,  gave  a  farewell  concert  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  August  last.  Though  the  popular  favor 
towards  him  had  waned,  yet  the  house  was  crowded. 
The  prints  give  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the 
solemn  musiciaa, 

■•  Black  he  cUmkI  as  bight." 
His  graceless  bow  was  that  of  an  ill-jointed,  paste, 
board  man,  and  no  smile  played  over  the  long  wrin. 
kles  of  his  visage.  He  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the 
world — delighting  thousands,  but  having  sympathies 
with  none.  He  is  sharp  and  thin.  **  The  case  of  a 
treble  hautlray  were  a  mansion  for  him.  His  appc«r- 
aace  is  spectral  and  impressive. 

"Uialook 

Drew  audieoce  and  aitenlion  Mill  a«  niBbt,  .-.-- 

Or  •uiumer'i  noontide  air." 

^Kosic,  however,  is  a  forced  plaat  in  London — it  is 
alnxnry  for  which  men  pay  largely,  as  for  giapes, 
and  pines;  for  they  cannot  raise  it.  It  belongs  to 
Germany  and  Italy, — tp  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  bat 
Rot  to  England.  Though  Mr.  Bull's  ears  arc  not  over 
delicate,  like  Bottom,  it  pleases  him  to  have  them 
tickled.  The  strains  of  Rossini  fell  upon  thorn  with 
little  power  ;  but  when  the  necromancer  struck  up— 
albeit,  but  on  one  string — •'  St.  Patrick's  day,  in  the 
morning,"  the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  ccstacy. 
The  ailence,  however,  was  like  that  of  the  desert, — 
every  one  held  bis  breath  till  the  tuns  was  fiaisbod« 
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and  then  came  forth  a  burst  of  applause  that  would 
ha»e  roused  any  mortal  sleeper.  If  it  should  please 
Paganini  to  risit  us  musical  Hesperians,  let  him  play 
many  of  the  simple  old  tunes,  such  as  delight  "  the 
knitters  in  the  sun."  He  breathes  into  them  a  new 
soul. 

Genoa  has  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Columbus 
and  Paganini.  A  dream  of  his  mother,  like  most  o. 
mens,  tended  to  verify  itself.  An  angel  appeared  to 
her  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  make  her  son  Nicolo 
a  great  player  on  the  violin,  who  accordingly  began 
upon  a  fiddle  as  large  as  himself,  and  he  gave  con- 
certs  at  nine  years  of  age. 

His  father  believed  as  much  in  fortune  as  his  mo- 
ther in  angels  ;  for  he  was  ever  dabbling  in  lotteries. 
He  received  more  profit  from  his  son's  concerts, 
who,  at  fifteen,  was  a  travelling  meteor,  attracting 
the  worship  of  the  musical  Italians.  His  father 
threatened  to  slaughter  him,  unless  the  profits  were 
given  upi  and,  for  a  while,  Nicolo  surrendered  them, 
— about  twenty  thousand  francs. 

Soon  Paganini  had  no  rivals.     Lafont,  the  Pari 

aian,  indeed,  courted  a  trial,  and  came  oA'  shorn  of 

his  laurels. 

"  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be. 
Twill  iwecdie  dum  und  tweedie  dee." 

Success  was  followed,  as  in  all  things,  by  envy  and 
slanders ;  and  fictions  of  murders,  of  the  drugged 
bowl,  and  the  dagger,  were  believed  of  Paganini,  on 
no  stronger  evidence  tiian  his  physiognomy.  A  dun. 
geon,  it  was  said,  was  for  years  the  seclusion,  in 
which  he  acquired  the  magic  of  his  art.  All  men 
agreed  upon  the  dungeon  :  (here  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crime.  Some  as- 
cribed to  him  the  crimes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  af- 
firmed that  he  had  been  a  captain  of  banditti ;  others 
softened  his  offences  to  those  of  a  simple  Carbouara, 
or  to  having  killed  his  anta^nist  in  a  duel.  But  the 
ni*st  romantic  story  was  generally  believed,  (hat  he 
had  murdered  his  wife  or  his  mistress.  These  re- 
ports, though  they  were  of  no  advantage  to  his  char- 
acter, did  no  injury  to  his  calling  :  men  and  women 
were  the  more  aazions  to  see  him,  as  they  could  at 
the  same  time  be  gratified  with  the  hearing  of  music 
and  the  sight  of  a  murderer.  A  bad  name  is  of 
great  use  to  a  good  performer  of  any  kind,  and  the 
person  that  robs  him  of  that  often  makes  him  poor  m 
deed.  At  Vienna,  however.  Paganini  denied  the 
whole  story  of  the  incarceration  with  its  adjuncts. 

From  a  memoir  we  extract  the  following,  which 
shows  a  name  as  widely  spread  as  that  of  Charles 
XII.  "  Italy,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Vesuvius,  from 
the  heights  of  Abruzzi  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
resounded  with  his  praise.  The  strains  of  his  won. 
der  working  violin  were  borne  on  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  till  the  ocean  murmured  'PaganinL'" 

The  United  States  Revikvv,  No.  I.  Philadel- 
phi* :  A.  Waldie.  New  York  :  G.  &,  C.  &.  K. 
CAaviLL. — Periodical  literature  would  seem,  of  all 
others,  best  adapted  to  a  busy,  inquiring,  but  not  over 
a'adious  people,  like  ourselves.  It  is  of  a  aatare  to 
be  taken  ap  at  any  moment — to  be  relished  at  broken 
intervals — and,  by  its  variety,  to  catch  and  fix  the 
attention,  even  «f  minda  habitually  intent  upon  the 
varied  pursuiu  of  aoiive  life.  Yet,  so  far  as  the 
mauer  is  imderstood  by  the  public,  this  sort  of  litera- 
ture does  not  meet  with  the  degree  of  encourage. 
ment  that,  a  priori,  might  have  been  anticipated 
The  North  American  Review,  the  oldest  of  our 
Quarterlies,  only  now,  after  long  years  of  existences 
and  supported  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been  by  mush  sus. 
tained  talent,  affords  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  its 
conductors.  The  American  Quarterly — younger  in 
the  field,  though  not  less  able — yields  not  yet  any 
such  return  for  the  expense  and  labor  connected  with 
its  publication,  as  to  make  it  aii  object  of  any  consid. 
erable  value  ;  and  meanwhile,  the  Southern  Review, 
got  up  in  Charleston,  and  written  with  great  general 
ability,  but  too  drcp!y  tiagod  with  peculiar  political 
views,  and  partly  perhnps  because  of  that  tinge,  af. 
ter  struggling  through  sowe  two  or  three  year^of 
fitfai  existence,  perished.  In  the  face  of  circum. 
stances,  apparently  so  little  encouraging,  we  have 
here  the  first  number  of  a  D£w  Quarterly;  and  not  one 
ef  those  before  mentioned  presented  itself,  we  are 
persuaded,  ia  as  prepossessing  a  shape  as  this  one,  in 
all  that  regards  the  raeokanical  execution  of  the 
work,  paper  typography,  &c. —  with  or  more  gen. 
•ral  eUtim  to  conaideratioa  on  th«  score  of  its  lit«rM> 


ry  contenu. — There  is  not  indeed,  any  brilliant  pa- 
per in  this  nusaber — no  one  marked  by  particular 
and  eminent  talent — but  all  the  articles  are  well 
done — the  doctrines  inculcated,  and  the  general 
tone  of  thinking  is  such,  as  liberal  and  educated 
men  will  approve — and  the  whole  scope  and  spi- 
rit of  the  publication  recommend  it  to  public  patron- 
age. 

The  contents  are — Art.  I.  On  Annivertmrif  Di*- 
courses — in  the  course  of  which  exception  is  justly 
taken  to  such  addresses  as — intended  for  mixed  audi- 
ences, and  for  the  most  part  on  kindly  occasions^ — 
introduce  debateable  tepics  of  politics  or  political  eco- 
nomy— that  of  Mr.  Maxey,  delivered  before  tbe 
Brown  University  of  Providence,  and  that  of  3fr.  Kin. 
nedy,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  this 
city,  are  cited  as  bad  examples  in  this  particular. — 
Art.  II.  On  the  Ute  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms 
is  quite  interesting,  and  refers  to  a  book  which,  from 
the  exhibition  therein  made  of  it,  we  hope  to  see  repub- 
lished in  this  country  ;  where,  par  excellence,  the  a- 
buse  in  question  prevails.  Art.  III.  recalls  in  a  kindly 
manner  the  poems  and  prose  works  of  Richard  H. 
Dana.  Art.  IV.  On  Anti.Colonial  History,  annihi. 
lates  pretty  much  at  one  blow  Moulton's  History  of 
New  York,  and  Heckel welder's  flattering  fictions 
about  his  favorite  race  of  the  Lenni  Lennapes.     Art. 

V.  is  on  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier.     Art 

VI.  On  Traits  and  Stories  of  Irish  Peasantry,  which 
are  highly  praised.  Art.  VII.  On  imprisenmc-at  fer 
debt — adverse  to  the  law  abolishing  that  remedy. — 
Art.  VIII.  On  Ancient  Art  in  Egypt  aad  India.  Art. 
IX.jfOn  Lucy  Aiken's  Court  of  King  Charles  I. ;  and 
Art.  X.  On  the  Temperance  Cause,  which  it  sin. 
cerely  but  temperately  advocates. 

The  Heart,  delineated  in  its  state  by  natpre, 
AND  AS  RENEWED  BY  Grace,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  :  1  vol.  New  York, 
Swords,  Stanford,  &  Co. — A  skilful  moral  anato- 
mist has,  in  this  little  volume,  laid  bare  the  self-de. 
lusions  of  the  human  heart — its  tendency  to  error 
and  evil  while  unregcnerate — and  its  consequent 
need  of  those  proper  religious  inflaenees,  which 
eanjalone  so  regulate  its  emotions  as  to  render  them 
conducive  to  happiRess  here,  and  fit  its  possessor  for 
a  belter  world.  -v  .[  '':-:  |      ■     / 

The  Heiress,  a  Novel ;  2  vols.  Nev  York,  Haa. 
PER  &.  Brothers. — Novels  have  been  scarce  la(fe]y 
— new  ones  we  mean — and  therein  consists  the  best 
chance  for  success  of  this  we  now  announce  ;  which, 
on  other  grounds,  and  amidst  active  competition, 
judged  on  its  merits,  would  hardly  run  a  brilliant  ca. 
reer. 

A  New  Tragedy  is  to  be  shortly  brought  out,  as 
we  hear  at  the  Park,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Kcmble  «nd  her  father.  It  is  from  a  native  pen,  and 
will  not  fail,  we  think — for  we  have  had  a  peep  a:  the 
M.S., — aided  as  it  will  be  by  the  talents  and  skill  of 
the  Kemblcs,  of  brilliant  success. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  England. — After  Saturday's  paper  went  to 
press,  wc  received  our  London  files  by  the  New 
York  to  the  7ih  ult.  Wo  make  from  them  such  ex. 
tracts  as  are  of  interest  and  we  can  find  room  for. 

The  leading  topic  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  re. 
specting  the  course  which  Russia  may  pursue,  when 
apprized  of  the  preparations  ntaking  upon  a  laree 
scale,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  to  have  a  large 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  London  Times — from  which  paper  •f  6th 
January,  we  give  a  long  extract — is  for  striking  a 
blow,  or  at  any  rate  making  the  demonstration  so 
real,  that  Russia  shall  not  mistake  its  nature  or 
purpose.  The  Spectator  of  4th  January  thus  com. 
menis  on  Russian  affairs  : 

An  article  in  a  German  newspaper,  the  Allge- 
mtine  Zeitung,  on  the  siat*  of  Turkish  affairs,  and 


the  policy  of  Russia,  appears  to  have  effected  • 
change  all  at  once  in  the  tone  of  our  Govemmeot 
journals.  Thus,  on  Monday,  the  Globe  spoke  of  the 
"  idle  endeavor  in  some  quarters  to  contrast  the 
language  of  Louis  Philip,  in  his  late  apeeoh,  with 
his  actions,  and  to  argue,  from  the  improved  condi. 
tioa  of  his  army,  as  well  as  from  the  active  equip, 
ment  of  ships  in  our  dock.yards,  that  the  intemiooa 
of  the  French  and  English  Governments  were  sot 
so  pacific  as  their  professions."  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  Globe's  remarks  was  to  discoarage  lh«  idea 
that  Russia  would  "  exasperate  both  the  Great  Sutaa 
of  the  West."  But  on  Tuesday  the  German  paper* 
arrived  ;  and  m  the  article,  evidently  official,  above 
referred  to,  it  was  intimated,  that  if  the  French  and 
British  fleet  was  reinforced,  Russia  would  be  com« 
pelted  to  arm  some  vessels.  This  threat  immedi. 
ately  caused  our  Ministerial  organ  to  assume  a  war. 
like  tone ;  and  on  Wednesday  we  were  reminded 
that  it  is  the  unquestionable  intention  of  Ruseta  to 
model  Turkey  into  a  species  of  tributary  {State,  or 
a  convenient  vassal ;  that  the  Porte,  under  such  pro. 
tectorship,  would  be  rendered  subservient  to  designs 
hostile  to  France,  England,  and  all  other  European 
states;  that  Russia  has  put  ofi  the  payment  of  her 
last  instalment  of  the  Greek  loan;  that  no  one  can 
be  deceived  by  the  smooth  tone  of  the  Austrian  jour 
nals :  and  finally,  that  Russian  ambition  must  be  re. 
sisted  "by  friendly  remonstrance,  to  rectify  ainiater 
intentions,  and,  if  that  proved  unavailing,  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  stronger  alternative."  Stronger  alteraa. 
live,  of  course,  means  war. 

The  Times  spoke  out,  as  usual,  with  more  decieioa 
of  tone.  The  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigoroue 
measures  is  insisted  upon ;  "  negotiatioaa,  deapateb. 
es,  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  the  rest  of  it,"  are  Isughc 
ed  to  scorn ;  a  few  broadsides  are  recommended,  aa 
the  right  kind  of  protocols  to  bring  Russia  hack  to 
good  manners ;  and  Englishmen  are  told  to  bear  ia 
mind,  **  that  there  is  such  a^ thing  as  setiliog  a  die. 
pule  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  by  adnunie. 
tering  a  good  knock-down  blow  atones. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fron  all  thia  vaperiag 
(which,  looking  to  the  actual  sute  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  lact  week 
as  the  present),  is  simply  this — that  Ministers  woekl 
fain  have  it  believed  that  they  are  quite  ready  for  war, 
and  resolved,  if  necessary,  to  "strangle  the  Rasaian 
fleet  in  the  cradle  of  Odessa."  The  remarks  ia  the 
Austrian  journal,  and  those  which  have  appeared  ia 
the  Tinus  and  Globe,  are  merely  newspaper  proto. 
eels,  and  as  such  of  very  little  value.  The  proceed, 
ings  of  Russia  must  determine  whether  we  shall  ge 
to  war  or  not.  If  the  Emperor  is  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  become  master  of  Constantiitople,  the 
Euxine,  the  Levant,  and  the  Adriatic,  there  aeeme 
to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  a  war  must  ensue.  The 
policy,  therefore,  of  onr  Government  and  that  of 
Louis  Philip  in  making  preparations  for  it,  is  en. 
doubtedly  a  sound  one.  And-  it  was  extremely 
"idle"  in  our  Ministerial  organ  to  endeavor  to  laoeea 
the  effect  which  those  preparations  were  intended  to 
have  upon  the  designs  and  proceedings  of  Ruaaia,  by 
represeuting  the  intentions  of  France  and  E!nglaad 
as  being  so  pacific.  The  fact  is — and  now  we  find 
it  announced  clearly  enough — that  if  Nicholas  yields, 
we  shall  all  be  good  friends ;  if  he  persist  ia  hia 
schemes  of  aggression,  our  actions  will  no  longer  iw 
pacific. 

That  Russia,  will  however,  hold  back,  for  the  pre*. 
ent,  seems  most  likely.  Excellent  reasons  may  his  ae. 
signed  for  her  continuing  to  practice  the  temporizing 
policy  by  which  she  has  hitiierte  gained  so  much. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  vigilance  used  bjr 
British  and  French  statesmen,  whether  that  policy 
shall  in  future  be  as  successftl  as  it  has  been  hiiberte. 

{{From  the  London  Times  of  January  6.] 
The  Journal  des  Debate  sttenis  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Russia  will  yield  to  the  remonstrance  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  backed  by  their  preparations  for 
hostilities,  and  will  consequently  relinquish  the  im. 
mediate  execution  of  her  design*  upon  the  Turkish 
capital  and  its  neighboring  posts.  We  have  no  dotbt 
that  the  maritime  preparations  of  Englsnd,  and  the 
mixed  ones  made  by  France,  might,  though  uoae. 
eoinpanied  by  any  formal  remonstrances,  hare  a  bet- 
ter effect  than  merely  modifying  or  saspeading  the 
realization  of  the  aggressive  schemes  enieriaiacd 
by  Russia  ;  provided  the  Utter  Power  could  he  eea. 
vinciid  thai  the  picparations  of  this  portion  ef  Bo. 
rope  were  real  «rniainrnti> — that  t;  ey  were  calca. 
latcd  for  purposes  of  acitial  rosistaocf,  instead  ef 
being  what  are  «oiiiinoniy  culled  "  demonetra. 
tions," — menaces  got  up  iur  the  sake  of  intiaiida. 
ting  an  enemy,  .-ind,  failin;  ia  that  object,  to  h* 
at  once  laid  aside,  and  followed  by  bumble  af. 
quscscence.     Tliere   is  nothing  so  silljr  as  a  "  de« 
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moMtration"  which  bears  upon  the  front  of  it  that 
it  M  a  detiMnatration,  and  nothing  more.  Wiaer 
by  a  great  deal  to  do  nothing,  for  in  the  latter 
aaa«  we  aaye  all  uaeless  expense,  and  leave  our  re> 
■ourcea  in  that  reapeot  undiminished.  The  Toriee, 
cooibined  with  the  low  Radicals,  through  their  daily 
•sd  weekly  prints,  are  laboring  to  persuade  the  peo. 
pie  of  this  cooatry  that  the  period  has  long  since 
passed  at  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
England  to  interpose  any  serious  check  to  the  march 
of  Russiau  encroachment,  and  with  consistent  wick- 
edness they  flatter  the  Autocrat,  not  only  that  he  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  by  this  countiy,  but  that 
his  designs  are  just  and  meritorious,  and  such  as  he 
0ught  net  te  abandon.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
factions  treachery  which  has  encouraged  the  stub. 
bomneas  of  the  King  of  Hoiisnd  during  theae  two 
years,  and  advised  him  to  hold  out  against  the  pa- 
cific endeaTora  of  England  towards  the  aettlement 
•f  the  dispute  with  Belgium.  **  in  hopes  that  some> 
thing  might  turn  up,"  either  on  (be  Continent  through 
a  war,  er  by  a  change  of  Ministry  and  the  return  of 
Tory  councila  here  in  England.  We  do  not  deny 
that  in  daya  ef  yore  aome  examplea  of  the  like  spirit 
may  have  been  found  to  actuate  the  movemenia  of 
persons  who  were  not  Tories.  The  memorable  in- 
stance of  Ocxakow  cannot  in  common  justice  be 
OTerleoked,  when  an  opposition  embaasy  was 
deapatched  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  assu. 
ranees  held  out  to  her  that  by  a  due  degree  o( 
obstinacy  she  would  defeat  the  plans  of  the  British 
Government  of  that  day — a  council  on  which  she  had 
canning  enough  to  act ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  resistance  to  the  project  of  the  female 
Antocrat  miscarried,  although  the  other  half  of  the 
factious  undertaking  failed,  for  the  Minister  retained 
his  office.  Why  do  we  recur  to  these  crimes  of  an- 
other generation  7  To  condemn  them — to  give  weight 
te  the  stigma  with  whic^  we  would  persunda  the  peo- 
pis  of  England  to  visit  the  present  iniqaities  of  the 
altra-Tory  junta,  as  manifested  in  their  Dutch,  their 
Portuguese,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  counteraction  (it 
is  all  but  treasonable)  of  the  measurea  adopted  by  the 
King  of  England  for  the  maintenance  of  British  inte- 
rstta  and  honor.  The  attempts  to  keep  open  (he  dis- 
card of  the  Dutch  and  Belgiana,  in  which  the  English 
Tories  have  so  largely  shared,  have  hitherto  aer- 
Ted  in  no  small  degree  to  distract  the  ears  of  this 
Goveratnent  and  of  the  French  from  the  affaire  of 
Turkey,  and  to  weaken  their  joint  opposition  to 
the  Autocrat  in  that  quarter.  But  the  rapid  growth 
•f  the  danger  is,  we  trnat,  helping  out  the  reme- 
dy. We  have  said  that  a  demonstration  once  dis. 
covered  to  be  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  these 
two  Governments,  is  worse  than  none  ;  of  little 
value,  moreover,  is  a  remonatranee  carried  en  in 
words,  and  ending  in  resignation.  Russia  has  so 
deep  a  stake  in  the  game  she  is  now  playing,  that 
ahe  laughs  at  the  murmurs,  and  not  lesa  at  the 
threats  of  other  Governments,  as  she  will  at  their 
noisiest  prepaiations  for  war,  if  ahe  have  any  solid 
reason  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  no  war  will  be  ven- 
tured on  by  the  parties  making  them.  Se  great,  be- 
sides, is  the  object  aimed  at  by  Russia,  and  so  keen 
and  intense  her  passion  for  realizing  it,  that  if  she 
■H^end  her  work  to-day,  she  will  resume  it  te  mor- 
row, entailing  on  England  an  incessant  course  of 
wetchfulneas,  and  extreme  uneasiness  on  the  whole 
Eiropesn  world.  The  maritime  force  of  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  ought  te  be  maintained  on  a  highly  ef- 
fective footing,  and  not  a  moment  lost  in  the  preaence 
of  an  enemy  so  unremitting  in  his  activity,  and  ao 
powerfully  impelled  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  fatal  design. 

It  is  rumored  that  Austria  has  given  pacific  "  ad- 
vice "  to  Nicholas,  which  may  induce  him  to  desist 
from  this  odious  undertaking.  Austria  is  the  China 
of  the  weet.  Stupid  and  immovable  in  the  dotage  of 
deepotism — hating  all  knowledge,  becauae  dreading 
all  change — Austria  "  advises"  Russia.  But  will 
the  Czar,  unteuched  by  the  angry  remonat ranees  ol 
England,  be  shaken  from  his  purpose  by  Austrian 
advice  ?  England  must  take  counsel  from  her  own 
eoarage  and  foresight — they  are  the  sure  safeguard 
of  individuals  and  nations. 

We  see  that  M.  Pozzo  di  Borxo  on  Wednesday 
last  complimented  the  French  King  in  decorous 
t^rnnS,  uii  delivered  some  vague  prognostics  favor- 
able to  the  continuance  of  tranquility.  It  is  the  po- 
licy ef  Rassia,  as  of  sll  mediators  of  aggression, 
to  cover  ambitious  purposes  in  the  garb  of  peace. 
The  repreaenutivcs  of  the  French  people  are,  how 
oyer,  at  iheir  post.  M.  Dupin,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  thus  expresses  himself  to 
Louis  Phillippe — "  Peace,  axfm  ait  it  may  be  pfnini 
kit;  bu  such  a  peace  as  you  can  alone  desire— ^a 
safe  md  honorable  peace,  worthy  of  the  nation." 


These  are  not  words  which  indicate  any  deep, 
rooted  confidence;  in  the  phrases  of  M.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo.  The  winter  season  for  the  present  paralyzes 
all  movements,  but  half  the  winter  season  has  gone 
by. 

In  France  naval  preparations  on  a  considerable 
scale  were  in  progress.  The  answer  to  the  King's 
speech  was  under  discussion  in  the  Chnmber.  The 
ministers  had  elected  all  the  officers  of  the  Cham, 
berbut  one,  M.  Perail,  the  Advocate  General,  whom 
they  proposed  for  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  M.  Beranger  16S  to  98. 

M.  Porail  has  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious 
by  persecutions  of  the  press. 

Sir  J.  Campbell  remained  still*  close  prisoner  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  George,  Lisbon ;  and  the  British 
Ministry  has  declined  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

The  Portaguese  quarrel  is  stationary. 

Don  Miguel  had  rejected  an  offer  of  mediation, 
made  to  him  at  Santarem,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain ; 
whose  Ambassador,  Baron  Rameford,  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  the  I7th  of  last  month.  General 
Rodil  had  made  a  fresh  incursion  into  Portugal,  as 
far  as  Braganza,  in  search  of  Don  Carlos  ;  but  only 

succeeded  in  capturing  some  of  the  Junta  who  at- 
tended him.  There  are  rumors  of  naval  prepara- 
tions by  the  agents  of  Don  Miguel  ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  allowed  that  he  has  lately  been  succesaful  in  re- 
cruiting his  army  from  among  the  peasantry:  In  the 
mean  time,  hostilities  have  not  recommenced. 

In  Spain  the  quarrel  assumes  more  and  nior^  the 
character  of  a  guerilla  conteat. 

The  insurgents  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  Arragon,  and 
Valencia,  are  again  appearing  in  considerable  force. 
The  Queen's  troops  had  been  defeated  in  some 
skirmishes ;  and  the  rebels  were  aut!icieRtly  strong 
to  make  a  formidable  attack  upon  Tulosa,  on  the 
28(h  of  December ;  but  were  euceesafiilly  reaisled. 
Zavallo,  the  General  of  the  Franciscans,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Monkish 
party,  has  been  negotiating  with  General  Valdez  ; 
but  he  assumes  too  high  a  tone  te  make  it  probable 
that  an  accomtnodrtion  will  be  the  result  of  their 
communication.  The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the 
Timet  says — 

"  It  is  known  that  Zavallo  was  at  Bilboa  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  ;  and  it  was 
there  that,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  arrived,  the 
insurrection  broke  out  into 'a  sudden  flood  of  mu- 
tiny' Judging  of  the  rest  of  Spain  by  what  he  had 
observed  in  his  own  im.aediate  neighborhood,  Za- 
vallo had  expected  that  the  rising  would  be  gene- 
ral ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  more 
general  than  it  has  proved,  had  the  Pretender  only 
ventured,  when  the  tide  turned  in  his  favor,  to  show 
himself  in  the  country.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  ; 
and  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  is  not  to  be  saved  by  all 
the  skill  of  Zavallo,  nor  bj  the  high  tone  he  assumes 
iu  his  correspondence  with  General  Valdez." 

In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  Queen's  throne  from  the  insurrec 
lion  ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  support  it  re- 
ceives,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  Government  fi. 
nances,  it  may  bo  extremely  troublesome  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  Madrid,  Zea  Bermudez  is  more  un- 
popular than  ever ;  and  the  new  Minister  at  War, 
Zarco  del  Valle,  ia  not  in  much  better  odour. 

The  Indieateur  of  Bordeaux  of  the  31st  ult.  has 
the  following  from  Bayonne,  dated  the  29th  ult.  : — 
"  Saarsfield's  return  to  Pampeluna  with  3  000  men, 
liaving  left  a  aimiiar  number  at  Tafalla,  ia  confirmed. 
The  conduct  of  this  General  has  appeared  very 
suspicious,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  his  own  troops,  who  remarked 
that  in  his  recent  march  he  always  took  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  insurgents.  There  is 
also  much  complaint  thnt  Saarsfield  haa  dismem- 
bered the  forces  of  Gen.  Lorenzo,  who  occupied  Es- 
tella.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  the  latter 
have  been  replaced  by  others,  who  have  not  given 
the  same  proofs  of  valor,  and  who  are  not  so  accus 
lomed  to  conquest  as  those  removed.  All  the 
Queen's  troops  are  about  to  march,  in  order  to  at. 
tack,  in  every  direction,  the  Carlist  bands  that  are 
spreading  dt-aoiation  through  the  country.  Of  the 
Valencia  faction  only  forty  men  remain  between  that 
province  and  Arragon." 


Stiu.  LaTsa  raoM  FaaHcc. — By  the  Havre,  from 
Havre,  we  have  Paris  papers  of  8th  January.  These 
present  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  a  seme, 
what  more  favorable  aspect ;  but  still  without  any 
material  change. 

There  is  nothing  further  of  a  decisive  natare  as  te 
Russian  affairs  :  of  speculation  concerning  them  and 
plain  talk  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  great  deal — 
of  which,  with  more  leisure  and  space,  we  will  trans. 
late  portions  for  our  readera. 

The  Journal  det  DebaU  in  commenting   on  tha  t 

part  of  the  President's  message  which  refers  to  the 

non.payment  of  the  French   indemnity,   holds   this 

language:  **We  hope  a  legislative  vote  will 
sooa  put  an  end  to  the  only  difliculty  which  exists  to 
the  completion  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  this 
country.  All  is  not  sacrifice  forFrance  in  this  Conven. 
tion  ;  and  the  benefits  assured  by  it  to  our  commerce 
will  at  least  compensate  for  the  payment  of  a  debt 
against  which  our  integrity  would  not  permit  us  to 
plead  prescription." 

Paris,  Jan.  7.  Evening. — The  Stock  Market  has 
been  animated  to  day,  and  the  price  of  stocks  has  ex. 
perienced  a  further  improvement,  which  is  attributed 
to  a  rumor  that  the  Government  will  have  no  need  to 
have  recourse  to  a  loan.  A  rumor  of  the  capture  of 
Oporto  by  the  Miguelites  has  been  current,  but  it  pro. 
duoed  no  effect,  as  Don  Miguel's  Loan  remained  sta. 
tionary  without  business. 

On  Sunday  the  Ambasssdors  of  all  the  Northern 
Powers  assembled  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  when  it 
is  said  Count  Pozzi  di  Borgo  communicated  to  them  a 
Note  he  had  received  fu>m  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  relating  to  the  attairs  of  the  East. 

The  Sentinelle,  of  Bayonne,  of  the  2d  inst,,  has  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  25th  ult.,  from  Ma. 
drid  : — "  Gen.  Quesada  has  succeeded  in  destroying 
all  the  bands  which  were  formed  in  Castile.  Several 
of  their  chiefs  have  been  shot.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  and  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen's  trpops  that  Merino  gained  Portugal  with  16 
of  his  followers.  It  is  certain  that  the  Queen's  army  is 
to  enter  Portugal,but  it  must  previously  be  reorganiz. 
ed,  for  the  corps  of  Morillo  and  Rodil  sre  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  army.  Some  politicians  assert  that 
it  is  intended  to  drive  out  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Mi. 
guel,  and  to  join  Don  Pedro  in  establishing  the 
governmeni  of  Donna  Maria  throughout  Portugal. 
Others,  however,  affirm  that  the  Spanish  Csbinet  haa 
an  understanding  with  France  and  England  for  driv. 
ing  out  both  the  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  disputed  kingdoms.  But  this  is  highly 
improbable,  forthe  Spanish  government,  which  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  maaterof  its  own  provinces,  is  little 
capable  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  a  country  defended 
by  the  army  of  Don  Pedro,  which  is  much  more  perfect 
in  the  art  of  war  than  that  of  Spain,  without  reckon- 
ing the  troops  of  Don  Miguel,  which  would  also  set 
against  the  invaders.  The  Sentinelle  also  states  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  Bilboa,  announcing  that  a  ter. 
rible  conflict  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  at  Durango, 
between  the  Queen's  troops,  commanded  by  General 
Valdes,  and  the  Carlisti,  under  Zabalt,  in  which,  it 

s  said,  the  Chriatinos  were  l>eaten,  and  lost  two  pie* 

COB  of  cannon. 

The  Memorial  Bordelais  of  the  Sd  instant,  givee 
the  following,  under  the  date  of  Madrid,  December 
25th : — *  The  troops  of  Morillo.  seconded  by  the  Go. 
vemqfient,  fakve  entered  the  Portuguese  territory, 
and  seized  40  Carlists,  whom  they  have  brought  into 
Spain." 

A  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  from  Bayonne,  states, 
that  Qeneral  Lorenzo,  after  a  severe  contest  at 
Los  Arcos,  has  beaten  the  insurgents  of  Navarre, 
who  were  compelled  to  fall  bask  upon  Logrogno. 

Late  and  Important. — The  Editors  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser,    have  received  by  the  Francis  Depau, 
which  put  into  England,  and  sailed  from  Falmouth, 
on  24th  ult.,  files  of  London  papers  to  the  evening  of 
the  18th  January,  containing  Paris  dates  to  the  16th, 
and  Madrid  to  the  9ih,  eleven  days  later  than  thoie 
previoufly  received.     It  appears,  sayatbe  Daily  Ad. 
vertiser,  that  Catalonia  has  risen  en  masse,  and  de« 
maiided  a  Constitution.     General  Votdez  has  retara. 
ed  te  Spain,  and  Mina  was  probably  on  bis  way  back. 
The  Liberals  so  long   persecuted  and  caited  bavo 
arisen,   and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  compelling   the 
milder  government  of  the  Queen  to  yield  to  their 
determined  demands.    From  Portugal  we  find  no. 
thing  of  interest.    The  London  Courier,  of  the  18th 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  I]IIPROVEMENTS> 


an 


of  Jamurr  iayt: — The  French  papers  of  Thurs- 
1U7  tpeak  of  the  change  ia  the  Spanish  Ministry, 
which  we  yesterday  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rumors 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Seme  of  the  papers,  how- 
eTer,  trace  it  up  to  the  aeseenger  whieh  had  arrived 
at  the  English  Ambassador's.  More  than  one  of 
them  speak  of  this  series  of  events— the  demands 
of  Llauder,  and  the  other  Captains  General,  com. 
bined  with  the  number  of  persons  who  have  uken 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings  in  CaUlonia— as  a  true 
revolation  in  Spain.  We  observe  that  General  Don 
Jose  Valdez,  with  other  Constitutionalists,  have  re- 
turned  to  Spain  from  Paris.  Mina  will  probably  also 
now  find  his  way  back.  The  other  news  from  Spain 
is  of  trilling  importance. 

Latest  raoii  Portugal. — The  Pantaloon  arrived 
at  Falmouth  on  the  17th  Jan.  from  Lisbon,  with  dates 
to  ihe  13ih.  The  differences  between  the  Government 
and  the  Duke  of  Terceira  were  settled.  The  army 
o(  Don  Miguel  had  suffered  considerably  from  sick> 
ncss.  No  movement  hsd  taken  place  between  the 
armes.  It  is  stated  that  Don  Miguel's  forces  were 
■ot  more  than  6000;  but  the  fortifications  are  so 
strong  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater  force  to 
dislogethem. 

P^aia,  Jam.  16- It  has  been  remarked  tbnt  Baron  Rothschild 
makes  frtqueut  visits  to  the  Minister  of  the  Finances,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  probably  ii  to  settle  tha  eonditiuDs  of  the  new 
loan — [Journal  du  Coaiioerce.l 

The  Naiioaal  de  1X34  gives  the  rollowing  details  upon  the 
communication  of  Gen.  Llauder  to  th«  Queen  of  8pain,  which 
are  of  considerable  interest.—"  We  aie  Informed  upon  good 
authority  that  the  dueen,  after  having  consulted  her  Minis 
lera,  and  the  diplouiatists  at  lier  Court,  returned,  without 
npaniag  it,  the  Ezp<wition  which  General  Llauder  had  sent 
by  Colonel  Sanz.  On  receivtnc  it  Llauder  proceeded  to  the 
Municipality  of  Barcelona,  and  held  a  conference  as  to  the 
next  ttepa  to  be  taken.  He  propMed  a  middle  course,  through 
which  the  remonsuance  mifthl  reach  the  Queen  without 
oSHuling  her;  but  he  received  for  answer,  as  on  former 
occasion,  that  it  wwi  too  late  to  retreat,  and  that,  If  he  did 
not  feel  ■utfieient  confidence  in  liinuelf  to  miataia  with  eour- 
rage  the  part  be  bad  undertaken,  he  had  better  quit  the  Pro- 
visie.  Llauder  epon  this  put  the  packet  under  another  co- 
ver, and  »eat  It  agaia  to  the  Queen  as  she  had  returned  it, 
without  any  additloaal  letter.  Thus  the  Governor  of  Cata- 
lonia conducts  himself  towards  the  Queen  of  Spain  as  one 
aovereifii  would  towards  another,  and  this  exchange  of  com- 
munications assumes  a  most  lingular  liostility.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  truth  of  tbe  abiive  details,  let  him  apply  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  not  contra- 
dict them." 

The  Meinorlil  Bordelaiiof  tbe  13tb  in»t.  confirms  in  the  fol- 
lowing teruu  Ihe  news  of  the  resistance  of  the  Captaiits-Gene 
lal  to  tbe  Spanish  Government : — "  We  have  received  news  of 
the  utmost  importance,  thrwiigh  several  diflferent  channels.  Ca 
talonia  has  risen  ia  a  mass  in  the  name  of  liberty,  under  iu 
■illitary  chiefuin,  Llauder.  This  is  the  first  cry  of  Coustitu 
lloaal  Spain.  Llauder  has  demanded  of  the  Queen,  iu  his  own 
■amr,  as  well  aa  ia  that  of  the  43,000  armed  men  which  be 
has  ai  bisdiapeaal,  liberal  institution!.  Madrid  is  tranquil,  but 
diaqu)e(«d  by  Llauder's  demand.  There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  aeveral  other  Caiitains  General,  sucl.  as  Quesada,  Valdea, 
M»rlllo,  are  about  to  demand  the  disuisital  of  the  Ministry. — 
We  aMiently  desire  the  success  of  this  revolution,  for  such  It 
really  is." 

Tbe  Indicaieur  of  Bourdeaux,  of  tbe  13Ui  Inst,  has  the  fol- 
lowing fr*m  Bayonne,  dated  the  11th  : — "  A  courier  from  the 
British  Embassy  at  Madrid  arrived  here  last  ni;;ht ;  lie  left  that 
capital  ou  ths  morning  of  the  8th,  whea  all  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  performed  the  journey  without  tbe  necessity  of  au  escort. 
The  courier  has  imponant  dnspatches  fVom  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  and  tbe  Tuileries,  the  Captain-General  «f  Catalonia 
bavlag,  in  tlie  name  of  that  province,  deinadcd  a  Constitution 
of  tbe  Regent ;  tbe  number  of  signatures  to  the  address  is 
said  to    be   aaarly  50,C00.     This  it  was  which   occasioned  the 

4tapatch  of  the  courier.  Bv  a  decree  of  the  Regent,  EI  Pastor 
bad  l>een  appointed  Brigadier,  aad  consequently  is  amnestied ; 
It  b  well  known  that  he,  aa  well  as  Mina  and  other  chiefs,  were 
bairisbed  for  the  attempts  made  In  November,  1830."  i 

The  Vapor  af  Madrid  states  that  Den  Oregoci»  Alvarez  y  Pe- 
rec, a  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Boifoa,  bad  been  I 
arrested,  and  was  ia  the  chap<>l  preparing  for  execution,  when! 
a  courier  arrived  with  his  pardon.  He  was  so  much  atfecied, 
by  this  uuexpected  cletnency,  that,  immediately  on  being  re- 
leased, he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet,  exposing  all  the 
■aMBUvres  ased  to  mislead  tbe  people,  and  urging  them  all  to 
range  theoHelrcs  under  the  banner  of  their  lawful  Queen. 

PARIS,  Jar.  15.— It  haa  been  aaserted  on  'Change  that  the 
Queen,  yleMiog  to  tbe  necessity  ia  which  she  is  placed,  has 
aoBsefited  to  tbe  convocation  of  tbe  Cortes,  and  hnr  changed 
•be  Mtalstry.  Tbe  President  of  the  new  Cabinet  is  said  to  be 
the  Marquis  de  las  Amarillaa. 

This  news,  whether  true  or  (kise,  preduced  same  improve 
ucnt  in  Spanish  Stock  ;  the  French  Funds  also  recovered  a 
Uttla. 

The  eaW  aews  from  the  frontier  that  is  wonb  nMntioning.  ia 
that  of  a  new  combat  on  the  8th  with  tbe  Carliats,  commanded 
ky  Zabala ;  ia    consequence  of  which  they  were  again  dia- 

The  lettws  from  Bayonne  speaks  also  of  tbe  arrival  at  Vit- 
lerla  of  4,000  recruiu,  who  are  to  be  immediately  iaeorporatcd 
with  the  traops. 

nmiiu  IK  /iiusia.— The  Bwabian  Mercury  give*  the  fellow- 
tag  letwr  from  Odeasa,  dated  Nov.  28 :— "  The  general  dearth 
bacoBMS  vary  alar«iin|,  and  it  is  iuipoaalble  to  foretel  what 
may  eosae.  £very  article  that  forau  tb«  food  af  man  is  becom- 
iag  daily  aors  and  more  scarce  aad  dear.  Meat  alone  ia  cheap, 
aa4l  tMs  Is  because  tbe  graziera  are  obliged  to  kill  their  cattle 
r*r  waM  ef  fodder.  There  are  whole  villages  in  the  environs 
•f  Odessa  that  are  eniirely  destitute,  the  iahabiunto  having 
left  IhMB,  in  hopes  of  finding  bread  elsewhere.  The  Sea  of 
AaeC  ia  ■•  leogcr  navigable,  so  that  we  have  ne  chance  of  re- 
aalviog  snnpliea  froat  the  opposite  slwre.  Immadiately  after 
uaetvbg  despatches  from  8t.  Petersbuch,  Couat  Wurnoxow 


wcntofT  in  all  haste  to  Ekalherinoslaw,  where  the  famine  has  neither  from  the  want  of  conveyances,  or  ike  tm&TO. 


already  caased  some  deplorable  disasters 

Manufacturing  Industry  —AU  the  inforasatioii  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  maiiulacturing districts  leads  us  to  believe  thatj 
tbe  operations  of  uade  will  be  materially  impaired  by  the  pre- ; 
'sent  po«ltiou  of  the  United  States.  Almost  every  letter  wei 
have  seen  fram  Aaiarica  containg  a  caution  to  manufacturing  { 
and  ahippiag  houses  not  to  send  out  goods,  aa  there  Is  no  money  { 
to  pay  for  ihem.  We  are  glad  tu  flad  in  waay  instances  oianu  | 
faetureis  are  acting  upon  this  caution.— [Morning  Post.]  | 

Lo.sDON,  January  18lh.  12  o'clock.— Previous  to  tbe  close  of  | 
business  yesterday  afXemovn,  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  an  lm-{ 
provement  ia  tbe  Conaol  Market  was  expected,  the  last  qaota- 
tion  having  been  80U  for  the  account,  at  which  price  it  oi>ened! 
this  morning.    A  sudden  decline,  however,  almost  immediate- 
ly occurred,  s«me  IransactioDS  being  eflfected  at  79  lor  the  ac 
count ;  and  numernus  reports  %^B  in  circulation  relative  to  the ; 
resignation  of  ImtA  Grey,  whiJ^vas  poeiUvely  stated  to  have: 
been  accepted,  according  to  some  reports,  in  conaequeaee  oi  a  ^ 
difTerence  upon  the  Portuguese  Question  ;  and  to  others,  U|>on 
the  Church  Reform.    Up  to  the  present  time,  no  confirmation 
of  any  of  the  rumors  has  been  received,  and  a  slight  advance 
haa  uken  place  in  Censols,  which  are  now  quoted  at  89|^. 

Half  past  One.—"  The  Consol  Market  is  again  a  shade  bet- 
ter, the  present  quotations  being  87H  for  Money,  and  SOU  <•>' 
the  Account.     Bank  Slock  i^SU  218,  and  India  8lock,a4«  341 
Exchequer  BUls  are  44  46,  and  India  Bonds,  iK-M  ptem. 

"  In  Uie  Foreign  Market,  Dutch  Five  per  Cent,  w  at  94|  95 ; 
and  tlie  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  4I>1{  ;  Belgian  »3i  96 ,  Rus- 
sia 103  to  i;  Portuguese  574|;  Regency  Bonds  57ii;  and  Spa- 
nish 23^  Brazillian  Stock  is  67^68;  and  Mexican  remataa 
without  any  fluctnation  as  37}  37|,  the  letters  brought  by  the 
packet  contain  no  political  news  of  importance." 

Latk  and  IiiroaTANT  FaoM  Spain. — The  following 
intelligence  from  the  Daily  Advertiser,  furnishes  in. 
formation  from  Europe  more  important  than  any 
before  received  for  a  long  while. 

Tbe  effect  throughout  Europe  of  the  ascendancy 
of  liberalism  in  the  councils  of  Spain — if  that  ascen- 
dancy can  be  maintained  and  confirmed — can  hardly 
be  conjectured. 

There  are  later  papers,  too,  from  London,  by  two 
days — up  to  the  30th  ;  and  from  Liverpool,  of  the 
18ih. 

Extracts  from  these  follow  : 

The  Elditora  of  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Governor  Cabrera,  now  an 
exile  in  this  city,  for  the  following  highly  interesting 
intelligence,  received  from  his  respectable  corres- 
pondents, at  Cadiz,  under  date  of  22d  January,  by 
the  brig  Herald,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  Mon- 
day last,  having  sailed  on  the  22d,  the  date  of  the 
letters,  and  which  are  from  the  most  authentic  sour- 


ces. 

The  dates  from  Madrid  are  to  the  I7th  of  January, 
nine  days  later  than  those  received  by  the  latest  ar- 
rival here,  viz. :  the  Francis   Depau,  from  England. 

On  the  16ih  January  a  most  daring  and  deep-reotedi 
conspiracy  of  the  Carlist  party  was  discovered. —  i 
The  plan  was  to  destroy  the  Queen  Regent,  her  two; 
daughters,  the  Infant,  Don  Francis,  his  wife,  and, 
all  his  children — in  fact,  to  destroy  all  the  Royal 
family.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons,' 
of  all  ranks,  had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- ! 
son.  j 

The  Liberals  became  so  indignant  at  the  conduct, 
of  the  Premier,  Zea  Bermudei,  and  his  fellow  minis. 
ien — by  whose  negligence  the  conspiracy  had  beeuj 
so  near  being  accomplished — 'hat    they  repaired  toi 

the  house  of  Zea  Bermudez  on  the  night  of  the  16ih, 

for  the  purpose  of  deatroyiag  him  ;  but  being  unable  | 

to  find  him,  they  vented  their  rage  by  destroying  all  i 
the  furniture  and  valuables.  ! 

The  excitement  was  so  great  that  the  Queen  Re- 
gent changed  her  government  at  once,  by  removing 
all  her  Ministers  except  Zarco  Del  Valle  of  the  War! 
Department.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is  appointed  Pre-i 
mier.  in  the  place  of  Zea  Bermudez :  Gareli  is  called! 
to  the  Department  of  Justice ;  Vasquez  Fiqueroa,  •. 
Minister  of  the  Marine;  and  Aranadale  to  the  Finance! 
Department.  { 

Nearly  all  the  Captains-General  of  tbe  various  Pro. 
vinces  have  addressed  the  roost  energetic  representa' 
liens  to  the  Queen,  requiring  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  demanding  the  immediate  RMembling 
of  the  Cortes.  A  new  state  of  things  had  taken  place  ; 
tbe  Liberals  were  again  in  power  ;  and  exiles  from 
foreign  countries  were  returning  to  the  land  of  their 
nativity. 

ENGLAND. 

London,  (Thursday  Evening,  L2  paat  7. — The 
line  to  he  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
respect  to  Russia  and  Turkey  being  now  generally! 
understood  as  implying  no  interruption  to  the  gene- 
al  peace,  the  sensation  in  that  direction  is  rapidly 
subsiding.  The  British  and  French  fleets  in  the  Medi. 
terranean  have  been  ordered — the  former  to  Malta, 
and  the  latter  to  Touloa. 

The  exportation  of  horses  from  this  country  to 
Portugal  is  very  extensive,  but  several  hundreds  have 
been  detained  for  some  days  past  at  Portsmonth, 


rable  state  of  the  weather.  One  dealer  alaos  ka* 
forwarded  to  that  place  upwards  of  fire  huadrsd 
horses  since  the  first  inst. 

Feanck. 
Chamber  of  DejnUie*. 

Janijary  13. — The  Duke  de  Broglie.  on  taking  hi* 
Beat  on  tbe  Ministers*  bench,  was  congratalated  by 
several  Deputies  on  his  recovery  from  indispo«iti«B. 

M.  Benjamin  Delessert  read  to  the  Chamber  a 
proposition  relative  to  the  establishment  of  Savings* 
Banks.     The  following  is  the  substance  : — 

J.  There  shall  be  established  successively  in  saeh 
chief  town  of  every  Department,  a  Savings  Bank. 

2.  The  Prefect  shall  nominate  a  Commissioa  ia 
each  locailty,  to  iiwpect  and  control  the  depoaiwsand 
repayments. 

3.  This  Commission,  the  members  of  which  shall 
give  their  services  gratuitously,  shsll  have  for  Preai- 
dentthe  Prefect  or  the  Sub-prefect. 

4.  The  Receiver  oi  the  Department,  or  of  the  Ar. 
rondisssment,  shall  underuke  the  charge  of  Trsa. 
surer. 

5.  Depositee  may  be  made  onee  a  week.  N* 
smaller  sum  than  If.,  and  no  greater  than  300f.,  to  be 
received  at  one  time,  and  from  one  person  ;  and  ths 
depositee  belonging  to  any  one  individual  are  nsvsr 
to  be  allowed  to  exceed  3000f. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  preaented  a  pnueet  f 
law,  having  for  its  object  tlie  execution  of  the  Trsnty 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 
AcsraiA. 

Vienna,  Jan.  5. — All  is  silent  resp  ecting  the  Ean 
the  French  Ambaasador  has  despatched  a  couhsit  • 
Paris,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  last  accounts 
from  Constsntinople,  which  announced  the  departura  . 
of  the  English  and  French  squadrons.  Tbe  tone  of 
the  English  journals  is  indeed  very  warlike,  but  no, 
body  is  deceived  by  this  :  for  the  aversion  oi  the  Ea. 
glish  nation  to  a  war  is  well  known  ;  the  funds  ars 
rising ;  the  negotiations  respecting  Belfrium  seein  ta 
be  proceeding,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  serious  in. 
tervention  of  ths  Powers,  they  will  at  length  b# 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Count  Lalaing,  Belgiaa,'. 
Charge  d'Affairee  here,  is  said  to  have  received  an. 
other  appointment.  Count  Belle  Brake,  ths  Dnnisli 
Secretary  of  Legation,  is  going  in  the  same  capneitf 
ts  St.  Petersburg. 

TiraauT. 

CoN8TA.\TiNOPLe,  Dkc.  17 — I  refer  to  my  letter  of 
the  llih  inst.,  and  inform  you  that  tbe  energetic  re- 
monstrances ol  the  Porte  have  aucceeded  in  obtain. 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  French  and  English  sqnnd.' 
rons,  which  had  been  considerably  reinforced.  Th* 
English  and  French  Ambaasadors  sent  the  day  bo. 
fore  yesterday  directions  to  the  Commanders  of 
their  respective  fleets  to  return  to  Malta  and  Toolon, 
there  to  remain  until  further  orders. 

The  news  of  the  retirement  of  the  combined  sqnnd. 
ron  has  produced  the  best  efiect ;  it  is  now  hops4 
that  all  exisung  differences  will  be  shortly  adjnstod 
amicably. 

Italy. 

The  letters  from  Bologna  to  Jan.  5,  ssy  that  sever. 
al  persons  of  dijtinction  at  Modena  have  come  to 
Bologna,  to  escape  the  new  persecutions  which  btv« 

lately  taken  place  in  tbe  Dacfay.     Among  thea*  per. 

sons  is  the  son  of  Count  Couapani,  ex-Governor  af 
Modena,  M.  Garofoli,  ez-Cbief  of  the  Felice,  May. 
qais  Campori,  and  some  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  of 
the  Duke.  Some  think  that  a  pretended  conspimcjr 
ia  the  cause  ;  others  that  these  persecations  are  con. 
nected  with  tbe  affair  of  the  unfortunate  Rieci,  who 
was  condemntd  to  death  by  a  miHury  eemmisoioa, 
and  shot  in  July,  1833.  The  truth  ia,  that  the  Minis, 
try  de  buon  govemo,  having  caused  to  be  publiskod 
some  further  depositions  of  the  accomplices  o(  M. 
Ricci,  aeveral  persons  look  at  Modena  and  Bologna 
as  named  in  them,  and  thereby  implicated.  Thoon 
of  Modena  belong  to  the  Ministenal  Departmental 
the  Court  and  the  noble  guard.  Those  at  Bologna 
are  of  the  first  distinction ;  but  among  them  are  seesa 
who  have  not  political  opinions ;  others  who,  on  aa. 
count  ol  their  age,  are  exempt  Irom  all  suspicion ;  for 
instance.  Prince  Bucciocchi,  son  of  Elisa  Buonnparta, 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horso  at  Bonis,  an 
Easter  day,  last  year.  This  pampblst,  which  \m^ 
been  published  at  Modena,  has  been  received  at  j^ 
logna,  where  it  is  the  general  subject  of  coBverantlfll. 
But  at  Modena  on  the  29th  December,  it  wnsaa#n 
the  order  o(  the  day  to  all  the  corps  of  volnntnars, 
in  order  to  aninuite  the  peasants  in  favor  of  ths  Do|io, 
and  to  excite  their  animosity  against  the  psgsaaa 
named  in  these  depositions.  Colonel  Fabbri,  0»% 
Commander,  made  them  renew  on  this  occaaion  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  aad  swear  again  to  oxtonninate  tb% 
Liberals. 


i!^6 
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[Frrat  tke  National  Inttlligeneer  of  Feb.  19.] 

Obitcarv. — Di«d,  about  meridian,  yeiterday,  in 
this  city,  Wiluah  Wirt,  Esq.  aged  about  62  years. 

In  him,  his  family  have  lost  all  that  can  be  lost,  in 
oiM  among  the  most  tender,  devoted,  and  enligJiten- 
•d  of  haiibuuis  tnd  tathers. 

Of  all  wh*  witnessed  the  strong  and  heart-endear- 
ed tiss  which  this  event  lias  sundered,  there  lives 
not  one  but  must  sympathize,  from  his  inmost  soul, 
with  the  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  who  at  once 
imparted  and  partook  the  purest  and  highest  enjoy 
uenta  of  conjugal  union,  and  who  is  now  to  sse  « 
premature  grave  open  to  receive  the  mortal  rsmains 
of  him  who  wim  the  source  and  the  object  of  the 
hallowed  aflections  by  which  that  union  was  ce. 
mented  and  embellished — with  children,  to  whom 
tke  hand  is  now  cold  and  motionless,  which  but 
yesterday  led  them,  with  paternal  solicitude  and 
unerring  aim,  through  the  paths  of  human  science, 
in  all. tke  intricacies  of  which  the  exercises  of  stu 
dious  youth,  and  the  sustained  application  of  ma 
ture  years,  had  instructed  him,  and  which  his  ge. 
nius  had  illustrated  ;  to  those  children,  the  eloquent 
tongue,  though  not  yet  mute  to  grateful  memory,  no 
longer  speaks,  in  living  accents,  precepts  of  wis. 
doin,  morality,  and  piety,  so  lately  enforced  by  the 
exaaiple,  and  adorned  by  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman. 

His  country,  indeed,  has  lost  a  citizen  whose 
talent  and  virtues,  always  adequate  to  the  highest 
taaka  of  public  service,  were  always  devoted,  with 
anflinching  patriotism,  to  his  country's  good :  hot 
to  tkat  eounlry  he  has  left  sn  inheritance  in  the  ex. 
tended  fame  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  with 
the  enduring  monuments  of  the  age  and  land  in 
whieb  he  lived. 

His  professional  brethren  must  largely  participate 
in  all  the  causes  of  profound  regret,  both  general  and 
particular,  that  can  effect  either  communities  or  in. 
dividuals.  Lamenting  him  as  a  brother,  whom  in 
life  they  loved  with  brotherly  affection,  and  admired 
astbc  ernament  ef  their  profession;  they  have  lust 
no  time  in  evincing  their  alacrity  to  manifest  their 
reepeet  to  his  memory  ;  and  will,  doubtless,  follow 
etkt  the  first  promptings  of  a  spontaneous  and  all. 
pervading  sentiment,  and  give  unequivocal  and  lasu 
ing  tokens  of  the  sincerity  and  depths  of  their  affec 
tion,  their  admiration,  and  their  rttgret. 

TRiBirri  OP  Rbspect. — At  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni. 
ted  Stales,  and  of  the  Officers  nf  the  Court,  at  the 
Court  Room  in  the  Capitol,  en  Tuesda>,  the  18ih 
iusiBMt,  ihe  Hon.  B.  F.  Bittler,  Attorney  General  of 
tke  United  States,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  >he 
Hon.  JoHM  Skbokant  was  appointed  Sitcretary  : — 
whereupon, 

Mr.  Wbbspbr  rose,  and  addressed  the  Chair  as 
fellows : 

It  is  announced  to  us  that  one  of  the  oldest,  one 
of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  mem. 
bers  of  this  Bar,  has  departed  this  mortal  life.  Wil. 
UAM  Wibt  is  no  more  !  He  has  this  day  closed  a 
professional  career,  among  the  longest  and  the  most 
brilliant,  whioh  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  have  at  any  time  ac- 
Unsullied  in  everything  which  regards 
\onor  and  integrity,  patient  of  labor, 
stores  of  learning  which  are  tke 
patienV  labor,  and  patient  labor  only  ;  and 
if  equalled,  yet  certainly  allowed  not  to  be  excelled, 
in  fetvent,  animated,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  he 
baa  left  an  example,  which  those  who  seek  to  raise 
ihensclves  to  great  heights  of  professional  eminence, 
will,  hereafter,  emnlously  study.  Fortunate,  in. 
deed,  will  be  the  few,  who  shall  ioAtate  it  success, 
fully  \ 

As  a  public  man,  it  is  not  our  peculiar  duty  to 
epeak  of  Mr.  Wirt  here.  His  character,  in  that  re- 
epect  belongs  to  his  country,  and  to  the  history  ot 
bis  conatry.  And,  sir,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  him 
ia  his  private  life,  and  in  his  social  relations,  all  we 
could  possibly  say  of  his  urbanity,  his  kindness,  the 
faithfulness  of  his  friendships,  and  the  warmth  of 
bis  affections,  would  hardly  seem  sutficiently  strong 
and  glowing  to  do  him  justiee,  in  the  feeling  and 
judgBMnt  of  those  who,  separated,  now  forever,  from 
his  cnbraees,  can  only  enshrine  his  memory  in  their 
bleeding  hearts.  Nor  may  we,  sir,  more  than  allude 
to  that  other  relation,  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
belenga  to  us  all ;  that  high  and  paramount  relation, 
which  eonneets  man  with  his  Maker!  It  may  be 
penaitted  us,  however,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re. 
oordiag  his  name,  as  one  who  fell  a  deep  sense  o\ 
religions  duty,  and  who  placed  ail  his  hopes  of  the 
futnre,  ia  the  troths  and  iu  the  doctrines  of  Chris. 
(iaaitf. 

Bat  our  particular  tiea  to  hi  a,  were  the  tiei  of 


!our  profession.  He  was  our  brother,  and  he  was 
jour  friend.  With  talents,  powerful  enough  t«  ex. 
cite  the  strength  of  the  strongest,  with  a  kindness 
both  ot  heart  and  of  manner  capable  of  warming 
and  winning  the  coldest  of  his  brethren,  he  has 
now  completed  the  term  of  his  professional  life,  and 
of  his  earthly  existence,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
high  respect  and  cordial  affectionsof  us  all.  Let  us, 
then,  sir,  hasten  to  pay  to  bis  meiaory  the  well  de. 
served  tribute  of  our  regard.  Let  us  lose  no  time 
in  testifying  our  sense  of  our  loss,  and  in  express- 
ng  our  grief,  that  one  ^^f  t  light  of  our  profession 


by  submitting  the  fol. 
wore  read,  and  unani. 


is  extinguished  forever 

Mr.   Webster  concluded 
lowing   resolutions,  which 
mously  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  'his  Bar  feel,  with 
deep  sensibility,  the  loss  which  the  profession,  and 
the  country  have  sustained,  in  the  death  of  William 
Wirt,  a  member  of  this  Bar,  and  heretofore  for 
many  years.  Attorney  General  ef  the  United  .States. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  the  highest  respect 
for  the  professional  learning  of  the  deceased,  for  his 
varied  talent  and  ability,  fur  the  uprightness  of  his 
professional  lifn,  and  for  the  amiable  and  excel, 
lent  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  man. 

Resolved,  That  to  testify  these  sentiments,  we 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  resi. 
due  of  the  term. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  offer 
to  his  bereaved  and  afHicted  family,  the  condolence 
and  sympathy  of  his  brethren  of  the  Bar;  and  to  re. 
quest  that  he  may  be  interred  ia  the  City  of  Wash, 
ington,  and  that  his  professional  brethren  be  permit, 
ted  te  raise  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Sootharo  be  requested  te 
pronounce  a  discourse  before  the  Bar,  upon  the  pro. 
fessional  character  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Wirt,  at  such 
time,  during  the  present  term,  as  may  suit  his  con. 
venicnce. 

Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  do  move 
the  Court  that  these  reselutions  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  their  proceedings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  compoae  the  Committee  ordered  by  the 
fourth  resolution  :  Mr.  Swann,  Mr.  Jonbs,  Mr.  Web. 
STKR,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Southard,  Mr.  Skrobant,  Mr. 
Fetkrs. 

[From  tht  Daily  Advertiser.] 

New  York  Colonization  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  New  Board  of  Managers  ef  the  Co. 
Ionization  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  17th  ult 
and  was  very  fully  attended — President  I3uer,  of  Co. 
lumbia  College,  in  the  Chair.  Samuel  Ward,  Esq 
having  declined  the  office  of  Vice  President,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bangs  was  elected  in  his  room. 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  report, 
ing  the  draft  of  an  Address  to  the  public  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parent  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  operations  of  this  Society  both  preseut 
and  in  prospect,  made  an  interesting  report  on  those 
subjects,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  board  determined,  with  great  unanimity,  to 
send  a  pioneer  expedition  to  Africa,  in  May,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  foundation  of  the  contemplated  colo- 
ny. For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Israel  M.  Searle,  a  gra 
dunte  of  Amherst  College,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  same,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  who  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed  principal  agent  of  the  Society  in  Africa. 

A  resolution  was  likewise  adopted  for  holding  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Brick  Church  in  BeekmaR  at. 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  for  the  purpose  ef  giving 
more  full  and  particular  information  on  the  subjects 
contemplated  by  the  enterprize. 

The  report  above.meiitioned,  altera  recapitulation 
of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  whieh  the  Ps. 
rent  Society  has  experienced  from  a  defective  organ, 
ization,  and  the  consequent  indebtedness  which  they 
had  incurred  beyond  their  income,  gives  an  account 
of  the  re-organization  of  the  institution  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Washington  in  Jsnuary  last,  under  a  much 
more  effective  and  energetic  system,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  recourses  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  debt,  and  for  the  expenses  of  their  future  ope- 
rations. We  have  not  room  for  the  insertion  of  the 
report  at  length,  but  the  following  extract  from  ii 
will  be  found  more  immediately  interesting  to  the 
auxiliary  society,  and  the  public,  in  this  city. 

"  A  new  and  important  principle  of  action  is  also 
about  to  be  adopted  for  the  future  operutions  of  the 
Society.  The  Parent  Board  will  probably  hereafter 
wholly  abstain  Irom  the  superindendence  in  detail  of 
transporting  emigrants  to  the  colony  ;  and  {leave  to 
such  of  the  auxilary  and  local  Societies,  as  choose  to 
undertake  it,  the  labor  and  expense  of  collecting  erai- 


Igrants,  sending  them  to  Africa,  and  providing  fo' 
|them  on  their  arrival,  and  until  they  can  sustain  them, 
selves. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  expected  that  the  Pa- 
rent Society  will  confine  itself  to,  and  find  sufficient 
employment  in,  governing  and  defending  the  Colony, 
enlarging  its  territory,  fostering  its  civil,  religious 
and  literary  institutions,  and  placing  them  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis.  It  will,  however,  and 
no  doubt  ought,  to  retain  and  exercise  the  power 
of  controlling  and  regulating  the  auxiliary  and  local 
societies,  in  their  mode  of  conducting  emigration. — 
It  sboald  certainly  prevent  them  from  sending  ia. 
proper  emigrants,  or  in  too  great  numbers,  or  at  im. 
proper  times,  or  without  necessary  provision  for 
their  comfort  and  health  during  the  voyage,  and  for 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  af\er  their  arrival  in 
Liberia. 

The  Parent  Society  will,  however,  judge  for  itself 
in  marking  the  lines  of  its  future  duties,  and  in  that 
respect  be  regulated  by  wise  and  eiiTightened  eoun- 
cils.  But  by  dividing,  in  the  manner  suggected,  tke 
labor  and  responsibility,  and'securing  the  active  co- 
operation of  a  greatar  number  of  devoted  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  saaie  time 
acknowledging  and  yielding  to  the  control  and  dirsc. 
tion  of  a  wise  and  efficient  central  head  to  cheek  all 
extravagant  or  irregular  action,  the  business  of  colo. 
nization  hereafter,  we  trust,  will  be  conducted  with 
greater  care,  regularity  and  economy. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle  of  action,  the  Co. 
Ionization  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  here, 
after  itself  expend  in  colonization,  the  money 
which  shall  be  raised  under  its  immediate  auspices. 
jTo  enable  this  Society  to  do  that,  the  Parent  Sosiety 
has  given  us  permission  to  establish  a  new  settl*. 
ment,  to  be  called  New  York,  at  some  suitable  loea. 
tion  in  Liberia — and  to  direct  all  our  energies  and 
expend  our  resources  upon  that  object. 

In  presecnting  it,  we  shall  not  endeavor  to  see 
how  many  free  persons  of  color  we  can,  by  our  own 
efforts,  send  to  Africa  ;  nor  how  many  slaves  we  can 
emancipate.  But  our  great  aim  will  be,  to  promote, 
•>y  all  the  means  in  our  power,  the  true  interests  of 
those  who  may  emigrate  to  our  settlement,  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  Pagan  population  among  whom 
they  settle. 

To  this  end  our  colony  will  be  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

I     1st.  The  selection  of  such  Emigrants  only  as  are 
plembers  of  the  Temperance  Soeiety,  and  of  nnex 
ccptionable  moral  chat  acter. 

2d.  The  settlement  of  them  under  sueh  circam- 
stances  as  will  promote  Agriculture,  e^fiecially  the 
I  cultivation  of  the  staples  of  the  African  soil,  such  as 
rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

I  3d.  The  adoption  of  a  system  efnniversal  edaca- 
Uion,  and  to  provide  at  oace  the  means  of  instruction 
I  in  letters  and  the  useful  arts  ef  life,  not  only  for  the 
looloniatB,  but  also  for  the  native  Africans  who  nay 
I  live  in  the  settlement  and  its  vicinity. 
I  4th.  The  entire  prohibition  of  the  use,  and  traffic 
lin  ardent  spirits — except  fur  medicinal  purposes. 
j  In  view  of  ihe  fscts  and  objects  above  presented,th« 
,  Colonization  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
'adopted  the  necessary  measures,  to  secure  an  effi. 
{cient  Board  of  Managers,  and  responsible  and  active 
ioffieers  and  agents  to  conduct  its  future  business  and 
loperaiions.  The  Society  has  resolved  to  establish  a 
'colony,  and  hks  already  an  exploring  ageat  employ. 
!ed  in  Africa,  to  examine  Cape  Mount,  the  site  of  the 
contemplated  colony — and  if  it  shall  be  found  an  eli. 
igible  position,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
ifer  the  reception  of  the  pioneer  emigrants.  If  the 
i  Society  should  be  disappointed  in  the  eligibility  of 
jthis  site,  snother  one  will  be  sought,  and  tke  like  ar. 
■rangements  made.  The  Society,  therefore,  earnest. 
ily  and  respectfully  invite  the  co-operation  and  anp. 
port  of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  executing  this  inte- 
resting and  benevolent  enterprize.  They  pledge 
•heinselves  that  all  money  and  property,  contributed 
to  this  object,  shall  be  faithfully  and  economically  ap. 
plied.  Wm.  a.  Dt'KR,  Pre$idtnt. 

Ira  B.  Underhill.  Rec.  Secretary. 
Nete  York.  Feb.  llth,  1894." 

The  Rev'da  Dr.  Channing  aud  Gannet,  were  lately 
summoned  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Boston,  to  give 
testimony  respecting  a  duel,  hut  refused  to  dis- 
close what  they  knew  of  the  matter.  The  Grand  Jn- 
ry  immediately  made  a  representation  to  the  Jadge  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  who  summoned  those  gentle* 
men  before  him,  and  they  appeared.  The  reaolt  ia 
given  in  the  Boston  Atlas. 

The  Commonwealth's  Attorney  stated  to  the  Conr 
the  reason  why  these  gentlemen  bad  been  aummoned 
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and  that  tha  Grand  Jury  ware  now  in  Court,  waiting 
for  the  deciiion  of  the  Court,  whether  ihe«e  gentle. 
men  ahould  be  compelled  toteatify.  He  cited  a  paa- 
aagc  from  Starkie  on  evidence  to  sliow  that  by  the 
eomnion  law,  not  even  auricular  confeesiona  to  Caiho- 
lic  prieata  were  privileged  from  being  teatifiedto; 
that  it  appeared  ]>y  the  notes  to  Metcalfe  edrion  of 
Surkie,  that  in  many  of  the  United  States.confeaaiona 
made  te  Proteatant  clergymen  were  not  privileged, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  State  had  settled 
the  aame  principlo  in  Commonwealth  versus  Drake, 
15  Mass.  Reported,  page  161. 

The  Judge  stated  that  clergymen  were  not  exempt, 
ed  by  the  law  from  teatifying  when/»lled  before  a 
Court  or  Grand  Jury  ae  to  communieations  made  to 
tham  as  clergymen  ;  "  that  the  privilege  cf  secresy 
is  atrietly  confined  to  persons  aoting  as  counsel,  attor- 
Hier,  ar  solicitors,  in  catisas,  and  aannot  be  extended 
to  those  confidentially  employed  in  other  professions; 
that  this  is  a  privilege  secured  by  law  to  the  elieni 
rather  than  the  counsellor.  He  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Duchess  pf  Kingston,  as  cited  by  McNallyon 
Evidence. 

Dr.  Channing  slated  te  the  Court  that  he  bad 
thoaght  the  commuaications  made  by  a  parishioner 
to  bis  spiritual  guide  were  sacred^  and  should  not  be 
disclosed,  but  in  relation  to  the  present  case,  he  was 
suddenly  called  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  reflection  upon  the  subject; 
that  since  yesterday  be  had  reflected  upon  the  cir. 
cumstances,  and  he  now  conaidered  that  any  eommu- 
nicattona  made  to  him  in  this  caae,  were  communi. 
catad  to  him  rather  aa  an  esteemed  friend,  than  to  a 
spiritual  guide  ;  he  was  therefore  now  ready  to 
testify. 

Mr.  Gannett  atated  that  he  viewed  the  cemmuni- 
cationa  made  to  him,  aa  made  in  his  character  aa  a 
spiritual  guide,  and  whilst  he  wiahed  all  artificial 
diatinciions  in  favor  of  the  clergy  might  be  aboliahed, 
he  hoped  the  Court  would  excuse  him  from  testify 
iiig.  He  then  read  hia  reaaons  for  declining  to  tes- 
tify in  such  a  caae. 

The  Judge  aaidthat  he  certainly  respected  the  de. 
licacy  exnibited  by  the  gentleman,  but  that  he  muat 
remember  that  the  law,  as  such,  has  no  mercy,  and 
kaowa  no  distinction  ot  persons ;  that  in  hia  opinion, 
ha  waa  bound,  aa  a  good  citizen,  to  testify. 

Mr.  G.  aaid,  feeling  bound  as  a  citizen,  he  would 
testify,  although  be  regretted  the  law  was  such  as  to 
compel  him. 

Banc  Fund — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sen. 
ate,  the  Comptroller  reported  on  Tuesday,  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  Bank  Fund,  from  which 
we  hare  prepared  the  following  statement; 

Contribution  in  1830,  $36,983  67 

••  1831,  62.627  62 

**  1832.  94,295  60 

••  1833,  105,139  54 


A IV  IKTKRK8TINO  AND  USKFOI.  MAP. 

A  friend  of  onrs  has  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  a 
Map  Upon  which  will  he  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail- 
roada  now  chartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  present  conteanplated  connexion  of  the  different  lines, 
as  well  as  where  otheni  may  hereafter  be  constructed  to 
connect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  week«, 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
pocket  maps,  in  any  quantity,  by  applving  to  the  subscri- 
ber. D.  k.  MINOR,  35  WaU  ati«et. 

New-York,  Ai^^t  14,  1833. 


Total,  §289.046  43 

The   inveatments  of  the   fund    are  aa    follows 

Caual  debt,  bearing  an  int.  of  5  per  ct.     tS.OSS  40 

Astor     "  M  5     •>  9:^,000  00 

Qenarnlfun^.        '•.  41-4'*  178,036  01 


$278.108  41 
There  is  due  from  the  reveunc  to  the  capital,  the 
sam  of  910,938  OS,  which,  with  the  sum  invested, 
eoaatitutea  the  whole  amount  of  the  fund.  The  a- 
moant  of  reuenna  due  to  the  capital,  must,  by  the 
provisiona  of  the  act  creating  the  land,  be  paid  before 
any  part^aa  be  paid  to  the  corporations.  The  reve 
Bue  for  the  current  year  will  amount  te  $11,235  34 
— [Argus.] 

Naw  Post  Officb. — A  new  Post  Office  has  been 
established  in  the  tqwn  of  Scaghticoke,  Rensselaer 
Pq„  JJ.  Y.,  called  Old  Scaghticoke,  and  Aaren  A 
Mareellus  appointed  Post  Master. 

[Frm  the  Pituburgh  Gazette  ef  Feb.  19.1 
Flour  was  told  in  this  city,  yesterday,  at  $9  62  1-2, 
Can  persons,  who  declare  that  there  is  no  pressure 
U  tha  money  market,  account  for  this  redaction  in 
price  T 

[FVem  tke  Mercavtile  Advertiser.] 
About  100  tons  of  iee  carried  from  Boston  to  Cal- 
entta,  by  the  Tuscany,  had  been  landed  free  of  duty, 
and  orders  given  to  extend  the  same  favor  to  aimilar 
cargoes  from  whatever  quarter.  It  was  selling  at 
C  1-4  cuu  per  pound. 

Supposing  tha  whole  100  tons  to  sell  at  the  above 
rate,  ii  woald  produce  twelve  thousand  Jive  hundred 
dollars,  upon  an  investment,  probably,  including  the 
ooat  of  all  tha  extr*-  precaationa  for  preserving  the 
IM.  •(  $900. 


INCOMBITSTIBLiK  ARCHITKCrTlTRK. 

t^ INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling-bouses  and  bulldini^sol 
all  kinUa  derived  or  buill  in  New  York,  c.r  any  part  of  ihc 
United  States,  as  cheap  as  any  other  combiieiihie  buililings. 
Actual  buildings  and  bouses  rendered  incombuatible  at  a  sniali 
additional  expense. 

SHIP8  ol  all  eons,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  incombostibVe, 
and  nui  liable  m  sink,  at  a  nmall  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  AMTIONIS,  or  hicombustible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  8.  RAFINESQUK,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Nat 
Sciences,  Chemli't.  Architect,  tr.  in  Philadelphia,  Ko. 59  Norib 
iMh  sireeL    A  parophlst  civen  gratis. 

Rrlerences  in  New-Voik.— Mr.  Minnr,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics* Magazine  ;    Messrs. Rushlon  Ic  Aspinwall,  Diuegisth 

Editors  in  ilie  city  or  coiiotry,  copying  thlo  adTertisemeni, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  coairact  procured  by  theii 
means.  SI  R  J'.MM  kV 
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INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVETIKG  AKD  NAUTICAL  INSTRVMEST 
MAKVFACTORT. 

t;^  EWIN  li  HEARTTK,  at  the  sign  of  the  <luadrant. 

So.  63  South  street,  one  duor  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balu- 
ui>ire,  be(  leave  to  inform  their  triends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Eng:i<oers,  thai  they  continue  to  manutaciure  to  orilei 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  iDstrunientsin  the  at>ove 
bmnches,  which  ihey  can  ruriiiith  at  tbe  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairirrms.    liuirunienls  repaired  fwith  care  and  proinptitude. 

For  pioflfof  ths  high  esiiQiatioQon  wiiichiheir  Surveying 
Insirumenis  are  held,  they  respecifally  beg  leave  lo  tender  tc 
lbs  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  geoUemen  ol 
4Mfc>£uishvd  scientific  attainments. 

^To  £win  fc  Ueanie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baliiniore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  optnioo  would  tMve  been  erivea  at  a  much 
earlier  periou,  but  was  imentioaallt  Jelayed,  in  order  toafford 
a  longer  time  for  ike  trial  of  the  I^^strumenu,  so  ihal  1  coulo 
speak  will)  the  greater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  ifsuch  I'aey 
should  t>e  louod  lo  possess. 

li  is  with  much  pleasure  \  can  now  stale  that  notwithstaBding 
the  insirumenis  in  the  service  procured  liom  our  oorihern  ci- 
ties are  considered  goo<l,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  yon.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Consuuction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  firr 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  rcQuired  any  repairs  witbin  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  ihe  occasional  imperfection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  pusses^  a  firmnesd  and  siabiliiy,  anJ  at  the  same  lime 
a  neatness  and  beauiv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credb 
uatlt*  artists  enraged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommetKl  them  aa  being  worthy  the 
notice  (^I'Cooipanies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvcmenia,  who 
may  re<iuire  Insuuments  ol  superior  workmanship, 

JA.MESP.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Censtructioo  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  hare  examined  with  care  as  vera!  Engineers' iostruioenu 
ol  your  Manufacture,  partieularir  Spirit  levels,  and  fcorvey- 
or's  Compaaaes  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  cxccilence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  Um  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  tosecure  facilitr  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  p.rmauency  in  ad)ualmcius. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  lo  possess  all  'he  laoderfi 
imxTovement  of  Construction,  of  which  so  many  have  beet, 
mads  witliio  iliea«  few  years  ;  a.id  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satisfaction  whtn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  UUWAKO,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
BaltiDioie.  May  Isi,  18S3 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  me  to  rive 
my  opinion  ol  the  menls  of  those  instrumeuis  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  1  have  either  usedorexaniined,  Icheerlully  rtaie 
that  as  far  aa  my  opponuiiKles  of  my  becoming  squainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  weliot 
the  skill  displayed  In  their  construction.  The  neatiteas  of  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  nl  frequent  remark  by  my 
self  and  aftne  accuracy  ot  their  pcrf'^rmance  I  have  icceived 
aatialactory  assurance  from  others,  who-^e  opinion  1  rcspcci, 
and  who  have  had  them  lur  a  considerable  lime  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  as  of  ibe  necessity  of^  sending  elsewhere  for  whai  we 
may  want  in  oor  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  asd 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yoer  enterprise  eo  well  meriu,  1  remain,  yours,  kc 

B.  H  LATROBB, 

Civil  Engineer  hi  tha  service  of  the  Bahinore  ao4  Ohio  Hail 
road  Company.  - 

A  number  of  other  tetters  are  in  ourpossession  and  might  be 
Introduced,  but  are  toe  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  U 
subniittbem  uponapplicatieD,  to  ai>f  jMrsons  deeiroM  of  penis 
iagttte 


TO  RAILROAD  COBfPAHIKS. 

S3°rROFE8SOR  KAFiNEBQUK.  of  rjiiiadetphia.  #01 
undertake  u<  build  CARS  thai  will  carry  along  titait  OTra  Ikil- 
way,  and  may  be  uaed  on  level  M'Adam  roads.  Tkcy  will 
save  ten  millions  of  laoaey  to  be  waatad  on  ISSO  nilas  o^trdn 
railroads  to  be  Laid  in  the  United  Slates  within  a  few  years, 
and  dispense  with  tracks  and  uouble  tracks.  TiMae  Cars  may 
be  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  He  claims  lo  hive  diacoverad 
them  ever  since  1K3j,  by  hia  caveats  filed  lathe  Patent  Oflka. 
Applv.  nost  raid.  81  RJ  M  MfcF 


93-  TUM'^MBEKD  *  I>URRER«  or  Palmyra,  Mu>^u 
faeturert  of  Railroad  Ro}>f,  having  removed  their  esiaMlsb- 
meat  to  Hudson,  un Jn  the  name  ol  Durfee,  Maf  k,  Co.  tter  to 
suppiv  Rope  of  any  required  length  (wkhoiu  splice)  lot  ia- 
clined  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shoitest  noilcr,  and  deliver 
them  iu  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  ah  la 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  ttie  public  arereferretlioj  B.  Jerris^Cag. 
U.  fc  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  :  or  James  Archibald.  EngiMac 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Cafkal^ 
dale,  Luxerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  LkiJuinbia  county,  New^-Tork,  I 
January  V>.  183.1.  S 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICL'L.TUmAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Tlie  subseriber  having  resumed  tbechaigeqf  tha 
above  establifihraeDt,  is  now  enabi<Hl  to  funtsh  tnt- 
ders  and  other*  with  FRESH  GARDEN  flRCDS, 
upon  very  favorable  termy.  and  of  tile  giowtk  of 
1b33,  Kiarraiitcdnf  tbe  b«Kt  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  Itas  l>c«n  bestowed 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  t«e  soldattbls  i 
lishment  excepting  t  hoee  rained  expressly  for  it,  and  by  etpari- 
enced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which caaaot  be  raia- 
ed  to  perfection  in  this  countr>';  tlieae  are  frfim  the  beat  I 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  reques  ed  whenever  there  are  any  failureal 
after,  they  should  be  represented  lo  tbe  subeeribcr;  not  Ikat  his 
poe&ible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circuwuamsa,  hut 
ibat  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approxiMte4. 
A u>o— French  Lu'cern,  White  Dulcb  CloTer,  tVbne  Molhanrf 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  VVutzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,aa4 
Field  Tnniip  Seeds,  well  wortli  tbe  aneation  of  fkimtrw. 

W.  THORBURlf. 
347  N.  Market  st.  (o|ipasite  Post  Ofica.) 

9:^  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  tJia  Store;  if  sent  for  1^  aiail, 
will  bo  forwarded  gratia.  Orders  seiicited  early,  aa  the  banar 
Jiinice  can  be  done  in  tbe  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborbnra  is  also  Agent  for  tlie  following  pnUkatioaa, 
to  wit:— 

Naw  Voaa  FA.aiiBa  and  American  Gardcnen'  Manxiac. 

MacKAKics'  M  AOiLziaa  and  Kegisterof  Invwatioas  k.  laspiove- 
meuta. 

AMcairAN  RAiLkOAD  JouKXAL  and  Advocate  of  ItMaraal  Im- 
provements;  and  tbe 

Nkw-  Yosk  AMKaicAN,  Dmilf,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  Seat-  Wttklf; 
either  ot  allot  wbieh  may  l>e  seen  and  obtained  by  tboee  wko 
Wish  theni,  by  calUng  at  M7  Jf^rtk  Mmrktl  ttrtet,  AUmmg. 

SITRVETORS*  IN8TRITMEHT8. 

E^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ol  superior  qaalNy, 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  ai>d  small  sixes,  with  higb  mag- 
nifying powers  with  giasses  made  by  Troughion,  together  with 
a  large  aseortmenl  of  Engineerins  Instruments,  man ufanareA 
iiKl  sold  by  E.  Ii  ii.  W.  BLUNT,  1 94  Water  nireat, 

J31  S<  coraer  of  Maidrnlane. 


EXGINEERIXG  AlkD  8VRVBTISG 
IHSTRVMKirPS. 

t3''PI>'  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  loMmmeau  ia 
hir  profersion,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  ]wiaciplea  o( 
construction  and  workmanship  lo  any  imported  or  ■an«(ae- 
tured  in  the  United  Sutes  ;  several  ol  which  are  enilreiy  wets: 
iMBone  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  aTe.escyf>«  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  wiiboat  iba  woo 
ofthe  needip,  with  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  OonioM- 
eier,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Inetruiaem,  with  a  ' 
Ooniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJaptrd  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  Y'lUNO, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  strnat, 

Pbtladelphia. 

The  fol'owinr  recommendations  are  reapectlnlly  anbmiuad 
to  Rngiaeers,  Surveyors,  and  others  iiitereaied J 

Bakimnr',  18SS. 

In  reply  to  thy  ioQuiries  respecting  the  Insirumenu  aiaaa- 
faetured  bv'thce,  now  in  use  or  the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  (  neerfully  famish  thee  whit  tbe  following  iofipraiatloB. 
rhe  whole  number  of  levels  now  iii  possession  of  the  depait- 
ment  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
t>erofthc  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  ere  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  in  the  aervice  of  the  Ruglaear  and  Ora- 
duaiion  Deperiment. 

Beth  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.    The?  hava .:. 
in  fact  needed  bat  little  repairs,  except  fTora  accidents  to  wluch 
all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  tliy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  coaipaaaaa,^ 
have  been  preferred  by  my  aasiatants  generally,  to  any  ether^' 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  ether  da- 
cripiioo  of  Coniomeier  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails  - 
on  ihij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  raverSlag 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  tbe  eagiaSSi 
scarcely  any  thini  lo  desire  in  the  formation  or  conveniciice  ot 
the  Compass.  It  is  iadeed  the  me*t  compleielv  adapted  te  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea»  ioetiument  that  1  have  ya( 
seen,  and  I  cannot  bui  believe  it  will  t>e  prelerred  lo  all  othara 
now  in  ure  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  kneera,  I  think 
It  will  t>e  as  highly  appieciated  for  comnion  surveying. 
Respectfully  ihv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLEU,  Soperlntendant  of  Com^roction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdeiuhia,  February,  ISU. 

Rsvina  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  us«  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compav,"  I  can  aafcly  asy  Ito 
lieve  it  to  be  much  soperior  to  any  other  instrumentof  thnklBdi 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  DKist  cheerlollv  recoasBMnd  It  la  En< 
sincere  and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  <iILL,  Civil  EngtasBr. 

Oermantown,  February,  IMS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  hy  Mr.  W.  /. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  comWncd  ibe  fropot' 
lies  of  a  Theo<lolile  with  the  commorn  Level. 

I  roneidcr  these  Insiri<ment8  admirably  calculated  fer  layia 
>ut  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  BBft- 
neers  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpesa. 

UEKRT  R.CAMPBELL,  Knff.  PUIad., 

ml  )y  •ermaot.  aad  Nontsi.  Bsltssit 
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Tke  North  River  is  now  open ;  and  the  staam- 
be«U  ConMitQtion and  Constellation  run  daily. 

Wo  haTo  by  the  boat  that  came  down  last  night, 
th«  Albany  papers  of  yciierday  morning. 

Appointiibnts  bt  thr  Prisidknt. 

By  »ud  vith  tke  adviee  mud  consent  of  the  Senate. 
•  H.  T.  Williams  to  be  Surveycr  General  of  Public 
Lands  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  place  of  H.  B. 
Trist,  resigned. 

James  Corscaden  to  be  Consul  for  Londonderry,  in 
Irelaad. 

William  J.  Dubbs  to  be  Consul  for  Maracaibo,  in 
tho  Repnblic  of  Colombia  in  the  place  of  Alfred 
Lausaat  resigned. 

Wittiam  A.  Magill  to  be  Consul  for  the  Island  of 
Martinique,  in  the  place  of  John  S.  Miereken,  de 
ceased. 

Alexander  Schwartx  to  be  Consul  for  Riga,  in 
Rassia. 

ChurUs  J.  Smith  to  be  Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Para,  in  Brazil,  in  the  place  of  Abraham  R.  Smhh, 
resigned. 

FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

Tke  Seiae,  at  Paris  on  Tuesday,  31st  Dec,  rose 
nearly  to  tke  height  of  the  great  flood  in  1740,  filling 
the  cellars,  sweeping  goods  off  the  wharves,  and 
ereatiag  much  alarm  in  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Lander  reached  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  1st 
Jaaaary,  in  tke  Columbine,  from  Fernando  Po.  He 
ii  ia  excellent  health,  after  his  perilous  expedition 
into  tke  interior  of  Afriea. 

CmeAmere  Shawl  Manufacture. — It  is  computed  that 
tkera  are  now  not  less  than  50,000  artisans  engaged 
throughout  Scotland  in  the  the  manufacture  of  shawls 
from  the  Cashmere  or  Thibet  goat.  The  yam  for 
tke  purpose  is  obtained  from  France. 

American  Fmreet  Tree: — Public  attention  seems 
tabotHming,  by  tM^ke  who  desire  ornamented  plania 
iiaoi,  to  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  our  forest 
trees;  and  particularly  the  oaks.  "To  those,"  says 
a  writer  on  this  subject,  *'  who  vindicate  the  prac- 
tice ofezclusively  planting  native  trees,  as  moet  suit 
abU  to  tke  country,  it  is  answered,  that  they  migh- 
as  well  refuse  to  grow  pine  apples,  because  they  do 
not  spring  up  wild  in  our  woods,  as  reject  the  bril 
liaat  tints  of  the  American  forest  trees,  because  aa- 
tnre  has  clothed  ours  in  a  more  sombre  tinge." — 
Above  40  specimens  of  American  oaks  are  now  con. 
stantly  planted  for  sale,  in  the  nurseries  about  Lon- 
don. We  were  not  aware  that  the  Lite  Oak  would 
stand  the  climate  of  England,  but  mention  is  made  of 
Mveral  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  one 
particularly,  a  large  one,  in  Lord  Pembroke's  Park  at 
Wilton. 

Sir  John  Hertehel. — This  distinguished  astrono- 
mer and  true  philosopher,  has  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — there  to  observe  the  starry  wonders  of 
tke  Soatkem  sky.  "To  the  sincere  and  enlightened 
philanthropist,  it  may  afford,"  it  is  finely  argued, 
"  matter  for  proud  and  consoling  reflection,  to  consi. 
der  this  philosopher,  this  emissary  from  European 
eivUitation,  tranquilly  seated  in  Africa  at  the  farther 
oztrtmity  of  that  barboroos  and  inhospitable  conti. 
■enf  and  nightly,  in  what  waa  a  howling  desert, 
•nly  tenanted  by  the  tiger  and  the  hytena,  or  the 
waadoriog  savage,  scarcely  more  humanized — pur. 
saiag  undisturbed  his  high  vocations." 

John  Gtfit.— This  welUkhown  writer,  whose  pre. 
carious  health  for  some  time  past,  had  little  justified 
any  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  seems  quite  restored  ; 

and  hac  appeared  in  two  recent  works— one  in  three 
▼elwmes,  prose,  consisting  of  various  tales,  under 
the  title  of  "  Stories  of  the  Study,"  and  another  of 
••  Poems." 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo. — This  nobleman  who  is 
appaintod  Governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  war 
••ma  SO  years  ago  tried  before  Sir  Wm.  Scott  for 
inveigling  British  seamen  from  King's  ships,  to  man 
his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranesn,  He  waa  found 
gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  several  months'  imprison- 
meat  ia  Newgate,  which  he  underwent.  His  mo- 
ther, then  a  widow,  went  into  Court  to  intercede  for 
her  SOB,    Tb«  etern  and  upright  Judge  was  inac- 


cessible ;  but  the  man  was  touched  by  the  scene  and 
by  the  conduct  of  the  mother ;  and  she  soon  after 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott. 


%•  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year 
I  offered  to  send  the  American  tri-weekly  in- 
stead of  semi-weekly,  together  with  two  of  my 
periodicals,  in  exchange  to  those  who  would 
publish  my  advertisements  of  the  different  pe- 
riodicals. In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the 
exchange  list  was  increased  to  165.  1  aoon 
found  that  the  expens*  would  he  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated,  yet  I  had  made  the  offer,  and 
would  of  course  continue  it  through  the  year — 
as  I  have  done.  I  however  Rnd  it  t9o  expetuive 
to  coutinue  to  send  as  heretofore.  The  circu- 
lation of  my  PERIODICALS,  (upon  which  the  ex- 
pense falls,)  will  not  warrant  it,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  material- 
ly reduce  their  exchange  liit. 

The  temi-teeekly  American  will  hereafter  be 
sent  in  exchange  to  those  who  will  publish  the 
following  advertisements  a  few  weeks  for  the 
difference  of  price.  JWir- Forfe,  January  iO, 
1834. 

VOL.  IIL  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  with 
lf>  pages  to  each  number,  at  93  ;  or  in  temi-ttiontldt/  form, 
of  32  pages,  stitched  inn  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  $4  per 
annnm,  in  advance.  Thejirtt  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  atitrhed 
in  cuver*  or  bound  in  boardg,  at  the  subarription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,  50  cent«,  in  two  parts  $1  per 
volume.  Those  in  covers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  nutgaxine.  Published  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  and 
Proprieuir. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  now  just  commencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corres- 
pondents, in  difTerent  partu  of  the  country,  with  the  aaaist- 
ance  of  whom,  and  those  who  may  hereafler  contribute  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Knioht, 
formerly,  and  for  teeeral  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  'hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  ami 
a  Uberal  support.  The^r«(  .year,or  two  first  volumes,  havij^ 
been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards — either  at  wholesale  or  retetd.  Price  $1  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  91  75  in  boards,  or  93  per  an- 
num. A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  volume  of  a  new  series.  It  is  published 
once  a  noonth,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pagee  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  93  pet  annum  m  advance.  The  Isst  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  coeer,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
boards,  93  50.  Each  subscribea  who  pays  ia  advance,  or 
previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  eommission, 
will  he  entitUd  to  eight  additional  pagee  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  eitra  pages  to  the  volume.  Published  at  Ne. 
35  Wall  street,  N  .Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  nublisbed  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  most  choice  articles 
from  the  best  agriculturml  and  mechanical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  voliimee  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  nafl 
PHr^,  95  per  annum,  in  advanee. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  published. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  publishes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, daily,  tri-weexl},,  and  semi-wetMy. 

Also,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  quarto  pagee,  is  issrnd  enoe  a  week,  at 
$1  50  per  annum,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  iater- 
eeting  reading  upon  agriculture,  dee. 

i^  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub 
lieataons,  mayT>e  addressed,  free  of  postage,  to 

D  K.  MINOR. 


iO"  A  sciemilic  pereoa  versed  in  %lecliani(w.  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  of  several  years  practical  experience  in  different 
branches  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  wlio  is  also  a  good  draughts- 
man, is  dastrous  of  obiaining  employment  eltlier  as  an  instructor 
in  some  public  Institntioo,  or  as  an  Bnginevr  upon  some  private 
or  public  work. 

He  was  .aducated  at  ooe  of  the  first  scientific  institutions  in 
(he  United  Slates,  aud  wan  for  several  years  an  instructer  ia  the 
Haid  inMitution. 

A  line  addressed  to  B.  at  Railroad  Jeuraal  Office,  \o.  3S  Wall 
street,  will  nit)«t  with  Imaiediate  «tt«uitoD.    .  J  f  IS  t€ 


■OVKLTT  liTORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Ncw-Yoik. 
E3- THOMAS  >.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Stsaw 
Engines,  Builerc,  Rsilruad  a»<1  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Fisssas, 
.tnil  other  Mschinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nutt's  Patent  Tuliular  Boil- 
ers, which  ar«  warranted,  lorsalety  and  ccononiv,  tu  b«  sap*- 
riur  tu  any  thing  ul  tke  kind  Ueietulure  ustid.  Tha  lullcti 
<u<«urance 'is  given  that  i>*rk  shall  be  doiic  Mell,  aiid  vb  res- 
lonaole  term*.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  rtcpectrulljr 
solicilett.  Bill 


BTBPHKMSONt 

BuUdtr  nf  a  supfior  ttj/te  of  Passenger  Curt  far  RaU>»ad» 
Mo.  364  Elizabeth  ttrest,  near  Ulaecker  straei, 
New-Tork. 
Itj-  RAILROAD  rOMPANIKS  wouM  do  well  to  szamrci 
IhekS  Cet*  ;  a  speciaien  u\  nhich  may  be  serii  on  ibai  peitu 
iheAew-York  and  Hat^lem  Railroad,  now  inoprratlun. 
J  j  il 


Vt.Kt.UU.OKD  OAR  WHBKl^EB,  BOXB  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

S:^  AUu.  AXLbd  ftirnialieii  and  tiueU  to  wheels  complste 
at  the  JelTerson  Cottoa  and  Wool  Machine  Kaclory  aad  FoiHi- 
dry,  Paierson,  N.J.  All  order*  addressed  to  ilie  subsc'iburs 
at  Paiersun,  urSOWall  street,  New-Tork,  will  be  prumpily  at- 
LSnded  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tiras  tursed  cumplste. 

J8  ROGERS.  KKTCHUM  fcOROSVKNOR. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{>:::rTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectf\illy  inform  the  public,  and  as 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Conipanitts,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  tbe  United  States,  and  thai 
they  arc  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  constructioa  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  Jcc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pItKlge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliaaee  witb 
any  engagements  thc-y  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  of 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  vis.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  rix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  live  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  It)  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engtiie  at  a  speed  of  %i  1  2  miles  per  boar. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  ol  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respset 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  coiivayance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

I'ne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  c«ks,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  tenns  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  sveu  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  tbe  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  oriUrs  for  engines,  Ilc.  and  other  comutunicatinns  in  re- 
ference to  the  xubject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  ia  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  proinpt  attention. 
By  Older  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N ORRIS.  Bceretary. 

December  3d,  1833. 

For    further  informatioa  on  this  subiect  nee  No.  40, 
772  of  thid  Journal. 


.y««e 


VO  STEAMBOAT  COHPANIKS. 

t3'rR0rEd:10K  R.\FlNEa(l.UE,  ot  Philudelphif,  offers 

is  serrices  lo  render  sisaniboatg  inrumhustitl^  anil  nt  i  liable 

o  sinR,  even  by  the  bursting  ol  boilers,  or  striking  against 

<nngs.  sawyers  and  rocks.    This  will  save  many  boats,  much 

Toperty,  and  :h<:  lireanl   hundred*  every  year.    Th»>«  who 

iieglect  this  essv  Improvement,  deserve  lo  be  neglected  and  de- 

•ertod  by  the  iiuMicas  unmindlulofsafety.    Apply,  postpaid. 

SI  R  J  M  M  II  F 


::lVOTICE  TO  MANVFACTUJtKRS. 

]nl~  SI-VION  K  AIRMAN,  ol  the  viliaie  ol  Lansingbitrgh,  in 
he  cuuiiipr  ut  Keiisaelaer,  aiitl  siate  ol  New-York,  has  iiiventad 
mil  put  III  operation  a  Mscliine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
«iih  siiuare  points.  This  nisclilne  will  niske  about  sixty  SU 
lails,  and  about  lony  lud  nails  in  a  min-ile,  artd  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sijtes,  even  to  spikes  for  shins.  The  nail  is 
iiiniiiieretl  ami  comes  from  ihe  machine  completely  heata4  lo 
redness,  thai  its  ttapaciiv  for  being  cicoched  is  good  and  aufe. 
One  huraa  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  mat 
easily  be  applied  where  such  (Mwer  lor  driving  machinery  la  in 
iperatlon  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  wirraui  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  (or  iherlTassoon 
is  the;  may  be  eia  te,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
il«i>  deilres  tusellone  hall  ol'liia  patent  right  tor  ihs  u«e  ofssid 

machines  throughout  ihe  United  Stales.    Any  persoa  dasirir.g 

uriher  infiirmaiion,  or  to  (.urch«>s,    will  please  in  call  ai  iha 

iiarhlneshnp  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  In  the  vlllsge  ot  Lau- 

<ir<rt>iirch.— AiiSHiitli.  IS3S.  AJtRirRMfcr 


Jt^  NInety-ftve  tons  ol 

40 
800 
800 


inch  by  \  inch, 
<lo.  \t  do. 
do.  l|  do. 
<io.  3  do. 
do.  i\  do. 
soon  expected. 


r  \  inch, 

id<i. 
dn. 
do. 
do. 


RAILWAY  IR-OW. 

Flat  Bars  Id 

IstigihsoiUieU 

fsci  counter  sunk 

holes,  aodscatat 

'ananglsor4«de- 

I  grees  with  spli- 

I  cing  plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 

ISOdo.of  Edee  Rails  of  36  lbs.  |>er  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pHs. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  nf  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  (br  t«co 
motive  wheels.       \  .     „  .. 

Axles  of  2i,  ^,  9|,  3,  3J,  34,  and  3i  indies diaaseter  for  Sail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  StaU  GoverameatB, 
and  Incorporated  Uovemmeuts,  and  iha  Drawback  uken  ia 
part  iiay meat.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street,  Philadslphia. 

Models  and  samples  nf  allibsdilTerenl  kinds  of  Ralls,  Chair*, 
Pins,  We.ljes,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plaies,  in  use,  both  in  ihia 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  10 
eiiamii)eihem.  d't"***"? 


•,-■«■;■:    • 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 

AWD    ADVOCATE    OF    l]¥TERIVAL.    IMPROVEMElVTiSJ. 


PUBLISHED 


Wb; 


KLY,  AT  No.  35  WALL  8TREKT,  NEW-YORK,  AT  THREE  nOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editor.] 


SATURDAY,  JXIARCH  8,  1§34. 
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NEW- YORK,  MARCH  8.  ISM. 


CO"  The  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journa!  re 
grets   that  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
for  him   to  take  leave  of  those  who  have  en 
courKged  him  in   his  course  hy  mtbscrU>iiig  to 
the  Journal,  but    have  rfwcouraged  him  from 
its  continuance  by  omitting  to  pay  for  it.      if 
it  is  worth   reading,  it  is  certainly    worth  $3 
a  year — at  least   it   costs  him   so  near   that 
amount,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  print  many 
more  than  are  promptly  paid  for,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  discontinued  after  this  number,  where 
the  aubscriptionfor  last  year  is  still  unpaid.     To 
those  who  have  paid  for  the  previous,  but  are 
in  arrear  for  the  current  year,  the  editor  will 
mertly  observe,  that  to  them,  or  to  him,  three 
dollars  alone  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  when 
they    consider    that    Aw  business  is. entirely 
made  up   of  such   sums,  and    that  there  are 
maay  hundred    such    amounts    yet   due    for 
the  Journal,   he   trusts   that    each    one    will 
remit    his    subscriptien    without    delay ;     and 
do  it  also  in  a  U.  S.  Bunk  note,    if  possible,  jis 
all  olherg.   except  a  few  in  this  city  and  imme. 
dinte  vioiuity,  are  nt  a  heavy  discount.     Any 
subscriber,  remitting  a  $5  U.  S.  note,  for  the 
current  Jand  ensuing  year,  may  do  so  without 
paying  postage,  and  he  will  have  credit  for  it.s 
full  amount. 

Those  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  he  begs  leave  to  tender  his  thanks 
for  Itaving  thus  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  utility  oC  such  a  work,  and  trusts  that  they 
may  derive  ample  remuneration  from  its  co- 
lumns for  their  liberality. 

»  OO"  Having  determined  to  send  only  to  those 
wll9  deem  i(  worth  paying  foj:  in  advance,  yetj 


being  unwilling  to  be  deein<-d  unctourteous  to 
(hose  who  may  not  have  had  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  to  so  small  a  matter,  the  Jour- 
nal w.ii  be  sent  to  all,  as  at  presrnt,  until  the  ^st 
of  April,  that  every  subscriber  may  have  ample 
time  to  remit.  Aller  that  date  it  will  not  be 
sent,  unless  the  subscription  shall  have  been 
piiid. 


From  the  Montreal  Gazeftc  we  extract  the 
following  : 

Norman  Bethune,  Esq.  uf  this  city  ha.s  obtaiit- 
ed  letters  patent  for  a  new  improved  principle 
for  building  steam-vessels.     Of  course  we  art 
unaware  of  th**  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Bethune't; 
iinpr(»vemeat,  but  he  ha.s  staled  to  us  that  ever 
since   the  completion   of  the  Manchestf-r  and 
^|i|irerpooI  railroad,   his  mind  had  occasionally 
Swin  engaged  in  devising  some  improvement  in 
the  speed  of  steam-vesHels,  but  that  owing  to 
his  avocations  he  had  not  leisure  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  subject.     He  had  thought  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  cask,  but  did  not  discover  the 
jppUcation  of  it  until  he  read  a  description  oi 
Mr.  Burden's  new  boat,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
raise  what  he  had  bfen  in  search  of.     But  upon 
carefully  examining  it,  he  discovered  a  great 
deficiency  in  safety  to  the  passengers  and  cargo, 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  happening  to  oneeif 
the  tubes,  by  striking  a  piece  of  floating  timber 
or  ice,  end  on,  while  under  full  impetus,  which 
would  cause  that  side  to  fdl  almost  instantane- 
ously, and  the  weight  on  deck  would  sink  it  in 
a  few  minutes  to  the  bottom  ;  but  where  the 
depth  of  water  should    be  greater   than   the 
breadth  of  her  deck,  she  woulil  fall  over  on  her 
back.     To  obviate  such  a  risk  has  for  the  last 
four  months  been  his  study,  and  he  has,  in  his 
opinion,    happily  arrived    at    a  complete  mnfo. 
guard  against  such  an  accident ;  and  in  attaining 
that  desirable  end;  his  boat  naturally  acquires 
irreater  huoyancjj,  and  of  course  greater  sj>eed. 
Mr.  Bethune  feels  perfectly  gatisfied  that  a  ves- 
sel  built  on  his  plan  will  make  the  pa.ssage  to 
Quebec  in  eipht  hours,  and  return  in  tefj,  stop- 
pages included.     Should  his  views  prove  cor- 
rect, two  boats,  built  upon  the  new  pl.in,  would 
form  a  daily  line,  and  starting  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  from   both  places,  the  Montreal 
boat  would  land  her  passengers  at  Quebec  at 
two  o'clock,  and  the  Quebec  boat  hers  at  Mon 
treal  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  (taking 
the  tide  as  it  might  happen  to  be,)  and  always 
in  day-light. 


On  Vndulatintr  Railnays.  By  A  Civil  E^- 
GJNtER.  [For  the  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal.] 

Sir, — Soon  after  the  perusal  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Badnall  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manches(er  Railroad,  1  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing strictures  upon  them,  whi<"h  1  send  for 
publication,  if  you  should  think  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  objects  of  your  Journal. 

A  Civil  Engineer. 


Navigation  of  Lake  Ontiirio. — The  first  vesael 
whick  plied  the  present  season  betweea  York  and 
Niagara,  left  the  former  port  on  the  SOili  of  February 
— much  earlier  than  ia  former  years,  ^;.   . 


Mr.  Editor^ — You  must  pardon  me — my 
patience  is  exhausted — I  can  no  longer  silently 
look  on  and  ^eeyourrespe''»ahle  and  useful  paper 
countenancing  an  absu.dity  which  nothing  but 
the  blindest  species  of  iniatuation  (that  of  an  in- 
ventor for  his  favorite  project)  can  support  after 
a  moment's  serious  retlection,  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  I  must  pause 
— perhaps  you  have  thought,  from  my  abrupt 
beginnmg,  that  I  was  about  to  attack  another 
Cataline  :  you  are  mistaken — I  allude  to  Mr. 
Baduall's  ^'undulating railway,"  and  etprrially 
to  his  late  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  road, 
which,  it  would  seem,  were  seriously  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Engineer  of  that  great 
work. 

After  reciting  th  >  experiments,  tie  conclu- 
sions drawn  Irom  them  are, — "TJiat  a  loco- 
motive engine  can  not  only  convey,  on  an  nn- 
duiatiug  rray,  double  the  load  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  conveying  at  the  same  velocity  on  a  lerel 
line,  but  that  it  can  accomplish  this  by  the 
employment  of  ht^f  its  power.'  [See  page 
789,  last  vol.  ] 

That  Mr.  Badnall  should  persuade  himself 
of  the  tiutli  of  this  most  unphilosophical  con- 
clusion, is  not  a  matter  of  much  wonder  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  is  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, a  man  on  whom  the  epithet  'great'  has, 
on  some  occasions,  been  conferred,  should 
sanction  it,  is  to  me  a  cause  no  less  of  surprise 
than  regret. 

I  have  declared  his  coBclusious  erroneous ; 
it  remains  to  sustain  my  position.  With  this 
view  the  following  observations  are  premised  : 
It  is  a  law  of  gravitation,  that,  if  a  body  fall 
freely  from  a  certain  height  to  the  «artn,  its 
velocity  is  accelerated  at  each  instant  of  time 
during  its  fall:  that,  aeterit  pttribut,  if  the 
same  body  be  projected  upwards  with  the  final 
velocity  it  had  acquired  by  its  fall,  it  will  rise 
^to  the  same  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  in 
the  same  time,  liefore  its  momentum  will  b*' 
destroyed  by  the  same  force  which  geat rated 
it,  in  its  downward  course. 

Bodies  moving  on  inclined  planes  follow  the 
same  general  immutable  law, — i.  e.,  if  a  body 
be  projected  up  an  inclination  with  a  cer'a'n 
initial  velocity,  it  will  advance  up  the  plane 
until  its  momentum  it  exhausted  by  its  gT«Ti^ 
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tating  tendency,  when,  if  left  free,  it  will  re- 
turn down  the  plane  in  a  time  equal  to  that 
consumed  in  its  ascent,  and  at  the  end  of  its 
course  will  have  acquired  precisely  the  initial 
velocity  of  projection. 

We  hence  perceive  that  no  more  power  or 
momentum  can  be  generated  by  a  body  in  fallint; 
down  a  plane  than  will  carry  it  up  an  equiUiiicU- 
nation  tn  length  and  degree. 

These  preliminaries  made,  we  may  remark 
that  the  hrst  six  experiments  are  of  cue  class. 
We  will  abridge  the  1st,  2 J,  and  7th,  8th  ex- 
periments, which  contain  the  substance  of  the 
whole  set. 

1st.  "Two  engines  brought  tlie  train  to  a 
given  point  at  the  foot  of  the  Sutton  inclined 
plane,  at  which  point  they  had  attained  a  ve- 
locity of  19  miles  per  hour.  One  engine  then 
left  the  train,  and  the  other  ascended  with  the 
load  575  yards  in  IIG  seconds." 

id.  "The  power  of  the  engine  being  re- 
versed, the  engine  and  load  descended"  575 
yards  in  84  seconds  ;  the  velocity  attained  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane  being  far  greater  than  at 
the  same  point  when  ascending.' 

7th.  "  The  two  engines  attained  a  velocity  of 
18  miles  per  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent ; 
one  engine  then  left  the  train,  and  the  other 
shut  off  her  steam,  when  the  whole  train  rose, 
by  momentum  only,  S52  yards  in  70  seconds." 

8th.  "  The  train  descended  (the  engine 
working)  331  yards  in  66  seconds." 

In  the  first  set  of  experiments  there  is  an 
apparent  inconsistency  with  the  law  of  dyna- 
mics above  given  :  that  this  is  only  specious, 
and  not  real,  as  Mr.  B.'s  fancy  has  led  him  to 
imagine,  the  latter  set  clearly  prove,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  in  what  follows  : 

The  rules  of  philosophizing  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of;  for,  instead  of  the 
inference  the  sanguine  Mr.  B.  draws  from  7 
and  8,  viz.,  that  it  can  convey  double  the  load, 
wit)i  half  its  power,  they  prove  tne  fallacy  of 
the  preceding — at  least,  of  the  inference  Mr.  B. 
draws  from  them  ;  and  show  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence with  the  laws  above  laid  down.  In 
short,  these  experiments,  coinciding  as  they  do 
with  the  known  laws  of  falling  bodies,  ought 
to  have  suggested  that,  there  not  being  a  coin- 
cidence among  all,  there  existed  some  defect, 
mismanagement,  or  other  adequate  cause,  for 
the  apparent  disagreement  of  the  first  set  with 
known  laws:  instead,  these  laws  we  find  vir- 
tually pronounced  incorrect ;  because,  certain- 
ly not  that  his  experiments  actually  prove 
them  so — for  any  man  reasoning  a  priori, 
from  these  laws,  would  have  arrived  at  results 
similar  to  those  which  the  exporimenis  deve- 
lope — but  because,  forsooth,  it  would  seem  they 
are  strange  (to  him),  and  perhaps  beciiuse  they 
would  not  otherwise  account  for  the  precon- 
ceived principle  of  the  undulating  railway  ! 

The  poet  m'ay  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
visible  world,  and  exclaim  with  rapture  pecu- 
liarly his  own, 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  tha  viaw." 
Not  so  the  philosopher.  At  the  distance  of 
3000  miles  he  may  throw  his  intellectual  ken 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  pierce  the  dark  atmos- 
phere of  an  inventor's  prejudices  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.  Should  the  inferences  drawn  from 
these  experiments  (the  facts  are  not  contested) 
be  true,  there  would  indeed  he  a  revolution,  not 
only  in  railroads,  but  in  the  planetary  roads  : 
and  possibly  render  it  necessary  to  remodel 
those  laws  which  have  so  long  and  so  well 
answered  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  pla- 
nets in  their  courses! — laws  which,  we  are 
fain  to  believe,  most  of  the  Avorld  would  be 
unwilling  to  dispense  with,  even  for  the  bonus 
Mr.  B.'s  Undulating  railway  system  can  confer 
upon  them. 

We  think  that  the  first  of  these  philosopher's 
stones,  of  which  Mr.  B.  claims  to  be  the  happy 
discoverer,  will  be  reduced  to  its  original  brats, 
by  the  consideration  that  the  train  was  pro- 
jected up  the  plane  by  the  momentum  generated 
oy  tioo  engines,  and  was  assisted  in  its  furthei 
progress  by  one.  The  power  then  is  not  as  Mr. 
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B.'s  fancy  has  led  bim  to  imagine, — "  that  of 
one  engine  doing  the  work  of  two  on  a  level," — 
but  of  one  engine  aided  by  the  momentum  gene- 
rated by  two  engines  before  reaching  the  starting 
point — a  power  as  efficient  and  active,  while  it 
lasts,  as  that  of  the  engine  actually  hitched  to 
the  train — a  power  which  a  form  of  words 
cannot  annihilate.  Had  the  train  advanced  to 
the  starting  point  aid«d  soldy  by  the  engine 
which  was  to  accompany  up  the  plane,  wcask,- 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  Why, 
plainly,  the  same  as  in  the  last  set— equal 
times — equal  velocities. 

Unless  then  we  can  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  has 
discovered  some  method  of  condensing  large 
i^uantities  of  momentum,  which  he  may  carry 
in  his  pocket,  and  infuse  into  his  train  before 
encountering  one  of  the  "  bumps"  of  his  "  un- 
dulating railway  system,"  our  humble  opinion 
is,  that  he  will  have  to  amend  his  first  infer- 
ence by  striking  out  "double  the  load,"  and 
inserting  "  two-thirds,  or  one-half  of  the  load," 
which  it  is  capable  of  conveying  at  the  same 
velocity  on  a  level  line  :  which  opinion  we  ex- 
pect to  turn  into  an  indisputable  truth  in  the 
sequel  of  this  paper. 

Again,  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  wonder 
which  words  have  had  the  power  to  confer  on 
these  experiments — forthe  nason  why,  in  fall- 
ing down  the  plane,  the  train  passes  the  foot 
at  a  far  greater  vehrUi/  than  at  the  same 
point  when  ascending, — it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  if  the  train  had  proceeded  up  the 
plane  aided  solely  by  the  momentum  generated 
before  reaching  it,  the  mass  would  have  ad- 
vanced until  fts  momentum  was  exhausted, 
when,  returning,  it  w^ould  have  passed  the  foot 
of  the  plane  in  a  time  equal  to  that  of  its  as- 
cent, and  at  the  same  speed  ;  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  irregularities  of  motion, 
ind  consequently  of  friction  upcn  the  rails  and 
otherwheres,  as  well  as  from  the  friction  of 
the  pistons  of  the  engine,  not  being  taken  into 
iccount.  The  rationale  of  this  discrepancy  is 
readily  given. 

Ill  addition  to  the  momentum  generated  by 
the  two  engines,  the  train  was  assisted  by  one 
up  the  plane:  this  would  operate  to  carry  the 
train  much  farther  up  the  plane  than  if  left  to 
its  momentum  alone;  consequently,  even  if  at 
the  turning  point  this  engine  had  been  detach- 
ed, the  gravitating  tendency  would  have  caused 
the  train  to  repass  the  foot  at  a  far  greater  speed 
than  it  ascended  with — since  there  was  a  much 
longer  space  in  which  to  generate  its  velocity 
by  the  accelerating  force.  Partly  from  the  same 
cause,  and  partly  for  the  reason,  that,  after  the 
momentum  ceased  to  operate  in  propelling  the 
load,  it  must  have  passed  over  tne  remaining 
distance  to  the  turning  point  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  the  time  elapsing  in  the  descent  must 
have  been  much  less  than  that  expended  in 
the  ascent — offering,  surely,  nothing  strange  or 
unlooked  for,  one  would  suppose,  by  the  expe- 
rimentor ;  at  least,  I  can  vouch  for  it,  by  one 
who  was  not  alchemizing  for  the  "  principle  of 
the  undulating  railway."  The  experiment  was 
actually  more  favorable  to  produce  this  dispa- 
rity, since  the  engine  worked  down  the  plane, 
which  would  tend  still  farther  to  increase  the 
difference  of  the  times. 

I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  jus- 
tice  of  inferring  thence,  that  because,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  train  descends  more  rapidly, 
and  in  a  less  time,  over  a  given  distance,  "  that 
one  engine  does  the  work  of  two  on  a  level." 
The  only  inference  warranted  by  the  premises  is, 
that  trains,  under  like  circumstances,  will  always 
descend  more  rapidly  and  in  less  time  than  they 
will  advance  up  a  given  inclination.  It  is  only 
by  a  computation  of  the  performance  of  the 
engines  in  the  experiment,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  actual  performance  on  a  level,  that  we 
can  pronounce  upon  their  relative  performance 
or  advantage. 

The  last  experiments,  7  and  8,  show  clearly 
a  coincidence  Between  the  time  of  ascent  and 
descent,  when  the  train  is  influenced  by  mo- 
mentum only  in  propelling  up  the  plane,  since 


the  times,  as  noted,  do  not  sensibly  vary  from 
equality — aside  from  the  working  of  the  engine 
down  the  plane,  they  would  have  come  quite 
up  to  equality. 

From  this  experiment  he  could  only  ration- 
ally infer,  that  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent 
of  planes  under  these  circumstances  is  nearly 
a  ratio  of  equality :  and  not  that,  "  on  the  un- 
dulatingplan,one  engine  can  accomplish  double 
the  work  with  half  its  power,"  since  the  relative 
performance  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  computed  absolute  performances 
on  the  plane  and  on  the  level.  These  compu- 
tations I  shall  presently  submit. 

In  short,  the  inferenees  Mr.  B.  draws  from 
the  experiments  are  about  as  much  warranted 
by  the  premises  as  one  would  be  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  quantity  of  vegetables  from  the 
known  value  of  a  pound  of  cheese. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fact  of  the  descent 
being  performed  in  less  time  than  the  ascent  in 
these  experiments,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  nothing  Strang^,  nothing  new,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  dynamics;  that  the 
last  experiment  is  a  direct  and  plain  corrobora- 
tion of  these  laws ;  that  the  inferences  drawn 
from  both  sets  are  incorrect;  that,  consequently, 
any  superstructure  which  may  be  erected  upon 
them  is — un  chateau  en  Espagne. 

These  facts  will  appear  more  striking  when 
I  shall  have  answered  the  question — "  What 
practical  result  may  then  be  inferred  from  them?  * 

Submitting  the  performance  of  the  first  to 
calculation,  we  shall  find  that  the  rate  exceeds 
but  little  12  ikUesper  hour ;  but  if  the  engines 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  their  course  on 
the  level,  it  would  have  been  19  miles  per  hour. 
We  infer,  then,  that  if  a  train  of  cars  of  the 
weight,  and  under  the  circumstances,  of  those 
in  the  experiment,  be  brought  to  the  foot 
of  a  plane  similar  to  the  Sutton  plane — if 
then  one  engine  be  detached,  while  the  re- 
mainder proceeds  up  the  plane  until  the  gravity 
of  the  whole  exhausts  both  the  momentum  ge- 
nerated by  the  two  engines  and  the  power  of 
the  accompanying  engine — and  at  this  point 
the  power  of  the  engine  be  reversed,  and  the 
whole  return  down  the  plane — that  there  will 
always  be  a  loss  by  the  use  of  this  method  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  engines  working  on 
a  level  road  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  3,  or  one-third. 

If  we  submit  the  performance  of  the  two  last 
to  calculation,  we  shall  find  a  result  below  10 
mile»per  hour  for  the  actual  performance.  The 
performance  on  the  level  would  have  been  18 
miles  per  hour.  We  infer  then  that  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  use  of  the  principle  of"  the  undtdating 
railway,"  under  the  circumstances  of  the  expe- 
riments 7  and  8,  in  the  ratio  10  to  18,  or  one- 
half. 

As  to  curvature — shade  of  Newton  ! — that 
matter  may  be  moved  in  a  curved  track  at  a 
greater  velocity  and  with  less  power  than  in  a 
straight  line!  is  to  say  that  bodies  moving- in 
curved  paths  do  not  always  require  an  increase 
of  power  to  propel  them  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature  ! — is  to  say  that 
the  more  the  curvature  is  sharpened,  the  great- 
er the  facility  with  which  a  body  moves  there- 
in! (what  a  rapid  flig  htwe  might  make  to  the 
moon  by  a  road  curving  like  a  succession  of 
S's !) — is  to  say,  that  when  a  single  force  is 
resolved  into  its  components,  that  a  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole  ! ! 

Did  the  English  Smeatons  and  Kennies,  and 
thelFrench  Pronys,  seriously  approve  of  all  this  ? 
or  did  they  smile  and  shake  their  heads? 

Albany,  December  19,  1833.  j. 

Further    Experiments  on    the  Liverpool   and 
Manchester  Railway,    to  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Undulating  Railway  System. 
[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.]  4 
Sir, — I  have  this  morning  (39th  October) 
received  your  numbers  of  the  19th  and  26th 
inst.     My  principal  object  in  now  addressing 
you  is  to  make  an  observation  or  two,  whicS 
Mr.  Cheverton's  last  communication  immedi- 
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ateljr  demands.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  more  general  remarks 
in  answer  to  "  S.  Y.'s"  objections,  to  which  the 
contents  of  your  next  number  may  possibly 
enable  me  to  add  something  in  further  reply 
to  Mr.  Cbeverton. 

Mr.  Cheverton  says,  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
parative amount  of  resistance  on  the  two  lines, 
"  Mr.  Badnall  will  not  undertake  the  task  (of 
showing  how  trivial  is  the  ditfcrence),  because 
it  will  disclose  the  poverty  of  his  scheme.'^  In 
the  same  breath,  also,  he  observes,  that  "space 
will  not  allow  him  (Mr.  Cheverton,)  to  show 
how  trivial  one  is  ift  comparison  to  the  other." 

Thus  Mr.  Cheverton,  in  a  most  unwarranta- 
ble manner,  accuse^^ine  of  withholding  the 
truth  when  1  have  the  power  of  publishing  it, 
which  truth,  if  exposed,  would  (he  says)  prove 


the  poverty  of  my  scheme ;  and  yet,  after 
nearly  a  twelvemonth^ s  discussion,  he,  for  want 
of  space,  declines  to  touch  upon  this  subject. 
1  appeal  to  all  your  readers,  is  this  generous? 

But  Mr.  Cheverton  endipavors  to  sweeten 
this  bitter  observation,  by  saying.  "  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  any  intention  to  deceive, 
yet  it  suits  his  (Mr.  Badnall's)  purpose  better, 
(though  it  is  not  dealing  fairly  with  the  public,) 
to  take  a  very  short  distance,  such  as  147  yards," 
&c.  &c. 

There  is  no  intention  of  deceiving,  and  yet  I 
am  not'  dealing  fairly  with  the  public  .'  !  I  trust 
Mr.  Cheverton  will  have  the  good  feeling  to 
revoke   these  expressions,  or,  at   least,  to  ex- 

Slain  them  ;  and  if  not,  I  trust  he  will  exclude 
Ir.  R.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Dagleish,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  the  other  engineers  under  whose  joint  in 
apection  and  superintendence  most  of  the  ex- 
periments were  made,  from  any  participation 
in  a  wish  to  deal  unfairly  with  the  public. 

I  am  not  one,  Mr.  Editor,  who  feels  disposed 
to  quibble  about  trifles,  or,  in  discussions  of  this 
kind,  to  be  disturbed  by  every  burst  of  anger 
from  an  opponent  whom,  in  this  instance, 
feel  within  my  grasp ;  but  I  otTer  my  unquali- 
fied protest  against  the  right  or  propriety  of 
any  man  attributing  unjust  motives  to  anoth- 
er, without  a  cause  which  he  is  able  to  sub- 
stantiate. 4 

Mr.  Cheverton's  remarks  about  inertia  and 
gravity  are  becoming  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
"Ate,  iec,  hoc." 

His  simile  of  "  the  two  boys  with  a  swing," 
would,  I  should  have  imagined,  (as  some  time 
ago  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  "  Saxu- 
la,'')  have  led  him  to  reflect  rather  more  deeply 
on  the  subject  befor*  us.  Had  1  told  him,  be- 
fore this  discussion  was  entered  upon,  that  I 
could,  by  means  of  my  own  arm,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  assistant  artificial  power,  raise  a 
ton  weight  above  the  level  of  my  head,  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  believed  mc  ;  yet  he 
knows  very  well,  that  if  a  ton  weight  were  sus- 
pended but  a  few  inches  from  the  earth  by  a 
rope  of  sufficient  strength  and  length,  and  from 
a  prop  of  sufficient  strength,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty,  by  gradually  increasing  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  load,  in  attaining  the  required  ele- 
vation,— nay,  by  the  simple  application  of  an 
equally  simple  contrivance,  to  retain  the  load 
at  that  verv  elevation  when  attained.  Now 
although  throughout  each  oscillation  of  this 
pendulum,  the  effect  of  gravity  from  each  de 
scent  of  the  weight  may  be  said  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  corresponding  ascent,  would  the  power 
of  gravity,  or  would  it  not,  be  auxiliatory  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  ? 

With  regard  to  147  yards  being  too  limited 
a  distance  to  suit  the  trial  of  a  fair  experiment, 
Mr.  Cheverton  must  blame  the  locomotive  en- 
gine, not  me.  The  inclined  plane  is  1^  mile  in 
leivgth,  and  if  the  Rocket  engine  had  not  suf- 
ficient power  to  reach  a  higher  elevation,  was 
it  mil  fault  ?  The  experiments  which  were  last 
tried  will  surely  satisfy  Mr.  Cheverton  that  he 
has  done  me  injustice,  in  supposing  that  I 
tko$e  the  worst  engine,  from  any  supposition 
that  t(  would  best  support  my  arguments  on  this 
subiect. 

As  it  appears  that  the  deductions  which  are 


drawn  hy  engineers  from  these  experiments, 
arc  not  fully  understood  by  many  who  have 
perused  the  particulars  of  them,  I  shall  beg  your 
insertitm  of  a  diagram,  published  by  the  editor 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  will  pro- 
bably b«  found  to  render  my  ideas  as  clear  as 
they  can  be  rendered  on  this  subject : — 


A  B  is  a  level  line— B  C,  equal  to  B  D,  form- 
ing an  undulation  BBC,  whose  summits  are 
of  equal  altitude. 

The  train  of  loaded  carriages,  weighing  150 
tons,  and  moved  by  two  engines,  one  dragging, 
the  other  propelling  the  load,  had  acquired  from 
A  to  B  (the  length  of  this  line  being  one  mile 
on  the  railway,)  a  velocity  of  20.-26  miles  an 
hour.  On  arriving  at  B  the  steam  of  the  pro- 
pelling en^ne  was  shut  off,  and  the  engine 
stopped.  The  train,  then,  partly  by  the  mo- 
mentum acquired  in  travelling  over  the  level 
railway,  and  partly  by  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining engine,  ascended  the  inclined  plane  to 
the  point  C,  viz.  575  yards,  which  was  as  far 
as  the  united  locomotive  force  of  one  engine 
and  the  momentum  could  carry  it.  The  pow- 
er was  then  reversed,  and  the  engine  pushed 
the  carriages  back  frdm  C  down  the  inclined 
plane  to  B,  at  which  point  it  was  found  that 
the  descending  velocity  was  31.70  miles  an 
hour.  Now,  as  the  velocity  of  20.28  miles  an 
hour  at  B  was  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  one  en- 
gine, to  carry  the  whole  train  from  B  to  C, 
what  man  living  will  dispute  that  a  velocity 
of  31.70  miles  an  hour,  at  the  same  point,  would, 
with  the  same  engine,  have  enabled  the  train 
to  ascend  the  line  B  D,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  line  B  C .'  On  the  con- 
trary, would  there  not  be  agfven  velocity  gene- 
rated at  the  point  D,  which,  the  effective  pow- 
er  of  the  engine  being  still  continued,  would 
have  enabled  the  train  to  pass  over  another 
like  undulation  ?  If  so,  one  engine  could  move 
150  tons  along  the  undulation  C  B  D,  which 
amount  of  tonnage  she  could  not  move  on  a  lev- 
{ieiroad,  and  which  ona  level  road,  whatever  ve- 
locity was  given  to  the  train  at  starting,  would 
bring  the  engine  gradually  to  a  halt. 

But  let  Mr.  Cheverton  direct  his  attention 
to  the  two  last  experiments  which  were  tried. 
If  a  momentum  (momentum  only),  arising  from 
a  velocity  at  the  point  B  of  19.04mile8  per  hour, 
carried  the  train  323  yards — say  as  far  as  e  on 
the  inclined  plane  B  C — would  not  a  momen- 
tum, arising  from  a  velocity  of  20.04  miles  per 
hour,  carry  the  same  tram  to  the  point  fup 
the  ascent  B  D  r  If  so,  the  Firefly  engine  proved 
her  capability  of  moving  150  tons  along  an  un- 
dulation e  Bf,  by  the  employment  of  her  pow- 
er throughout  only  half  the  distance,  and  it 
this  were  the  case  over  one  undulation,  will 
Mr.  Cheverton  deny  that  such  would  have  been 
the  case  over  succeeding  undulations  ? 

During  the  next  week  I  may,  perhaps,  have 
an  opportunity  of  trying  a  few  more  experi-| 
ments :  if  so,  they  shall  be  transmitted  to  you. 
I  have  expressed  my  opinions  to  the  Liverpooli 
Directors,  that  the  Firefly  engine  is  capable  of! 
conveying  from  one  summit  of  an  undulation' 
to  another  the  enormous  load  of  from  200  to] 
250  tons.  I  may  have  exceeded  the  limits  of! 
her  power  in  this  prophecy;  i)ut  will  Mr.! 
Cheverton  admit  one  point  before  he  hears  the! 
result  of  any  further  experiments  ?  viz.  that  if 
the  Firefly,  or  any  other  engine,  can  move! 
even  200  tons  from  summit  to  summit  of  one 
undulation,  that  she  is  capable  of  moving  an 
equal  load  from  one  summit  to  another  sum- 
mit of  a  second  or  greater  number  of  like  un- 
dulations ? 

If  so,  what  becomes  of  his  weakest  and 
most  untenable  argument,  that  all  1  gain  is 
the  comparatively  trifling  advantage  which 
gravity  gives  me  at  the  commencement  of  lo- 
comotion? I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your 
very  obedient  servant,  Richaad  Badvall.*^ 
^October  29,  18SS. 


N.  B. — The  subject  of  friction,  (trivial  as 
Mr.  CherertoQ  thinks  it,)  I  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  discuss  in  my  general  answer  to  "  S.  Y." 

SrKAM-CiUlRIAOES  ON  COMMON  RoADS. — In 
the  December  number  of  the  Repertory  of  Patent 
Inventions,  we  find  the  following  account  of  the 
performance  of  a  steam-carriage  on  common 
roads,  which  is  deemed  by  many  to  be  conclu. 
sive  evidence  of  their  ultimate  success. 
Steam. Carriages  on  Common  Roads  ;  vritli  a 

Notice  of  the  Journey  to  Stoney  Stratford. 

[From  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.] 

We  are  not  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
tations we  hold  out,  that  "  steam-carriages 
might  soon  be  expected  on  our  common 
roads,"  a  company  being  now  formed  for 
improving  the  roads,  and  running  steam- 
carriages  between  London,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  Holyhead  :  to  be  called  the 
"  London,  Holyhead,  and  Liverpool  Steam- 
Coach  and  Road  Company,"  Consulting  En- 
gineer,  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  Acting  Engi- 
neer, John  Macncill,  Esquire. 

From  the  moment  that  Sir  Charles  Dance 
introduced  his  carriage  to  Messrs.  Maudslay 
and  Field — and  those  gentlemen  saw  enough 
to  induce  them  to  undertake  to  make  repairs 
and  changes  in  the  practical  details — we 
were  satisfied  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  this  description  of  conveyance  would 
become  general ;  and  it  only  required  that 
the  old  carriage  should  be  vamped  up  suffi- 
ciently  to  perform  a  journey  of  some  extent, 
carrying  such  parties  as  could  duly  appre. 
ciate  the  performance  ;  and  Mho,  from  their 
practical  experience,  would  judge  whether 
sufficient  had  been  done  to  justify  them  in 
lending  their  characters  in  the  future  ad- 
vancement of  this  important  project.  The 
Brighton  journey,  from  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  performed,  naturally 
turned  the*  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the 
subject  ;  and  the  regular  running  of  the  car- 
riage between  London  and  Greenwich  for 
eight  successive  days  (Sundays  excepted), 
added  to  the  general  feeling,  that  enough  had 
been  accomplished  to  warrant  that  more  de- 
cided steps  should  be  taken  to  advance  the 
introduction  of  steam  conveyance  on  our 
common  roads.  Hence  it  was  proposed  by 
a  number  of  influential  individuals,  that  a 
turther  trial  should  be  made  of  the  engine, 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  company  between 
London  and  Holyhead,  should  Mr.  Telford 
and  other  engineers  be  of  opinion  that  the 
application  of  steam  on  common  roads  had 
become  practicable  ;  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  Sir  Charles  Dance,  that  his  steam- 
coach  should  run  to  Birmingham.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  car- 
riage had  performed  more  than  could  have 
been  expected,  from  the  inequality  of  many 
of  its  parts  ;  and  it  would  probably  (as  far  as 
the  public  opinion  was  concerned)  have  been 
desirable  not  again  to  have  put  the  carriage 
on  the  road  ;  this  was  the  opinion  of  many, 
particularly  of  Sir  Charles  Dance  himself. 
The  liberal  manner  however  in  which  Mr. 
Telford  and  other  engineers  and  scientific 
men  had  taken  up  the  matter,  and  had  tender- 
ed their  talent  to  bring  the  carriage  before 
the  public,  at  once  induced  Sir  Charles  to 
give  his  approbation  to  the  journey,  more 
particularly  as  the  engineers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  although  they  might  not  arrive 
at  Birmingham,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
carriage,  together  with  the  badness  of  some 
parts  of  the  roads,  they  would  be  equally 
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well  able   to   form  a    decided  opinion  from 
what  the   present   carriage   was   cHpublu  ol' 
performing,  us  to  what   more    might    be  ex- 
pected from  a  new  carriage  built  by  practi- 
cal workmen,  and  with  due  attention  to   the 
proper   distribution  of  strength.     Tlie  ques- 
lion  to  be  decided  was,  whether   the   princi- 
ple was   good ;  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  an- 
swer should  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that,  placed  in  practical 
hands,  engines  would   be    produced  capable 
of  performing  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
other  means  of  conveyance,  and  with  an  in- 
ciieased  degree  of  speed  and  safety  :  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  opinion  prove  unfavor- 
able,  and    the    principle  be  considered   de- 
fective, this  knowledge  must  have  determined 
Sir  Charles  Dance  on  abandoning  all  fur 
ther  attempts  to  realize    his  great  undertak 
ing.     Having  given  these  introductory  re- 
marks,  we  cannot  but  express  our  pleasure 
in  recordmg  the  liberal  maimer  in  which  the 
engineers  and  other  scientific  men  have  come 
forward  to  advance  so  great  a  national   un- 
dertaking, and  by  their  characters  and   tal- 
ent have  given  weight  to  the  cause  in  which 
Sir  Charles  has  sj  long,  so  arduously,  and 
we  may  now   add,   so   successfully  labored. 
We    are  happy  in    being  able  thus  to  state, 
that   the    question   of  the    practicability  of 
steam   conveyance  on  our  ]>resent  roads  is 
now  set  at  rest ;  because  we  are  aware  that 
many  and  various  reports  have  gone  abroad 
with  respect  to  the  Birmingham  trip  ;  but  we 
doubt  not  that    the    results   which  we  have 
given  will   show,  that  what   was  performed 
on  that    day   convinced    all  parties  present 
that  enough  had  been  done. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  sub. 
ject,  by  giving  a  few  particulars  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  steam  carriage  from  London  to 
Stoney  Stratford,  taken  from  the  note  book 
of.  one  of  the  gentlemen  present.  "  On 
Friday,  the  first  of  November,  1833,  Sir 
Ch-irles  Dance's  steam  carriage  started  from 
Gray's  Inn  RoaH,  at  about  twenty  minutes 
af.er  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  passing  throughj 
Highgate  Archway,  arrived  at  the  Welling- 
ton (between  five  and  six  miles)  in  thirty- 
three  minutes,  the  road  being  on  the  rise  all 
the  way.  At  this  place  coke  and  wntcr  were 
taken  in.  When  again  about  to  start,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  weld  at  the  joint  of  one 
of  the  tubes  had  given  way,  and  that  the  wa- 
ter  was  flowing  copiously  ;  the  cai-riage  was 
run  into  the  yard,  and  the  fire  put  «>ut,  in  or- 
der  to  repair  the  defect.  Mr.  Field,  on  exa- 
mination, directed  the  man  to  cut  out  the  de- 
fective part,  and  plug  the  ends  ;  this  w  as  a 
work  of  time,  owing  to  the  want  of  twols. 
The  object  however  was  accomplished,  and 
after  four  hours' delay  the  fire  was  again  light- 
cd,  and  the  carriage  once  more  took  the  road, 
and  without  further  accident  arrived  at  Sto. 
ney  Stratford,  fifty-two  miles  ;  at  which  place 
it  was  determined  to  dine  and  stay  the  night, 
and  proceed  forward  next  day  to  Binning- 
ham.  In  the  morning,  on  lighting  the  fire, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  pipe  was  still  de- 
fective,  and  would  require  to  be  removed 
that  good  joints  might  be  made  ;  this  must 
necessarily  cause  delay.  On  a  conversa- 
tion of  the  parties  it  was  generally  agreed, 
that  the  practicability  and  economy  of  em- 
■ployine  steam  carriages  as  a  means  of  trans- 
port  for  passengers  on  turnpike  roads  was 
fully  established.  The  carriage  remained  at 
Stoney  Stratford  on  Sunday,  and  was  to  have 
returned  to  town  on  Monday  ;  but  there  be- 
inj;  a  meeting  of  magistrates  and  commis- 


sioners of  public  works  on  that  day,  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  seeing  the  performance 
of  the  carriage,  it  was  determined  to  delay 
the  return  till  Tuesday,  on  which  day  it 
came  to  town,  a  distance  of  fifty. two  miles, 
in  four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  even 
witii  the  bad  state  of  the  roads. 

"  We  have  with  pleasure  spoken  of  th.'  li- 
berality of  one  jiarty  of  individuals,  we  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  the  illiberality  of  others. 
Immediately  un  its  being  determined  th«l  the 
steam  carriage  should  go  to  Birmingham, 
>Jr.  Macneill  (one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Holyhead  roads),  assisted  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
undertook  to  make  arrangements  for  sup- 
plies of  coke  and  water  at  proper  distances  ; 
by  this  means  it  soon  became  generally 
known  that  the  carriage  wiuj  expected  :  and 
in  addition  to  the  already  bad  state  of  this 
portion  of  the  roads  (the  St.  Alban's  trust), 
soft  gravel  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  was 
laid  over  many  parts,  with  a  view  to  stop 
the  carriage  ;  but  we  leave  this  disgraceful 
conduct  to  receive  its  proper  notice  in  the 
ainmal  report  to  government  of  the  commis 
sioners  and  engineers  of  the  roads.  With 
the  exception  of  this  toist,  the  most  hbcral 
feeling  was  displayt^d  ^  all  parties  and  eve. 
ry  facihty  affbnJcJ." 

One  of  the  principal  roads  having  thus 
been  taken  up,  and  countenanced  by  some 
of  our  most  celebrated  engineers,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  attention  will  soon  be  called  to 
other  roads.  An  important  benefit  attending 
improving  the  present  roads  is,  that-  the 
course  of  the  traflnc  will  remain  unaltered; 
tthd  thus  the  immense  interests  embraced  on 
the  "  road  sides,"  throughout  the  country, 
will  retain  and  perhaps  increase  their  value 
The  subject  of  road  making  becoming  thus 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  the 
improvements  which  have  been  judiciously 
made  on  the  Holyhead  road ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  any  information  on  this 
subject  from  our  correspondents ;  for  we  are 
anxious  to  see  every  possible  improvement 
introduced  in  our  means  of  conveyance, 
whether  on  canals,  railways,  or  common 
roads ;  we  are  advocates  for  all,  for  each 
means  has  its  advantages ;  and  wa  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  Englandis  as  much  in. 
debted  for  her  prosperity  to  the  facility  of 
conveying  her  produce,  as  to  any  part  of 
her  economy. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  tlie  engi- 
neers who  accompanied  the  carriage,  which 
we  subjoin. 


urbs  of  the  metropolis  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  we  were  dcsi. 
rous  of  personally  making  an  experiment  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  carriage  of  that  de- 
scription could  perform  a  journey  of  consi. 
dcrable  length ;  and  having  selected  the 
mail  coach  line  of  the  Holyhead  road  for  the 
purpose  of  such  experiment,  we  made  an 
arrangement  with  Sir  Charles  Dance  for  the 
use  of  his  Carriage,  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst. 

*The  weight  of  the  carriage,  with  the  wa- 
ter,  coke,  and  three  persons  upon  it,  was 
about  ....         3  tons,  5  cwt. 

The  weight  qf  the  omnibus  J  "'i^;  -^^  ^  *  . 
coach  attached  to  it       .  1    "      0    " 

The  weight  of  the  passengers, 

their  luggage,  and  some  ad-  " !-     ■  • 

ditional  sacks  of  coke,  about  1    "    15   " 


Report  of  the  ResvU  of  an  Experimental 
Journey  upon  the  Mail- Coach  Line  of  the 
Holyhead  Road,  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir 
Charles  Dance's  Steam  Carriage,  on  the 
1st  November,  1833. 

Public  attention  having  been  attracted  to 
the  practicability  of  travelling  with  locomo- 
tive engines  upon  ordinary  turnpike  roads, 
by  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  12th  of  October,  1831, 
stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  practicability  of  such  mode  of  travelling 
had  been  fully  established  ;  and  more  re- 
cently by  a  report  of  a  journey  to  and  from 
Brighton  having  been  successfully  performed 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Dance's 
steam  carriage,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  carnage  was  daily  in  use  between 
London  and  Greenwich,  conveying  nume- 
rous  passengers  through  the  crowded  sub- 


Making  the  gross  weight  moved,  6  tons,  0  c wt. 

The  motive  p^wer  was  an  engine  with 
two  cylinders,  seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
sixteen  inches  stroke.  The  pressure  of 
steam  on  the  tubes  constituting  the  boiler,  or 
generator,  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Before  the  carriage  had  procee46«l  six 
miles,  one  of  the  tubes  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Dance's  boiler  is  composed  was  found  to 
leak  so  fast  as  to  render  repair  absolutely 
I  necessary :  it,  was  also  apparent,  that  the 
size  of  the  engine  was  not  sufficient  to  car. 
ry  so  great  a  weight  along  a  heavy  road  at 
any  high  velocity. 

The  weather  was  by  no  means  favorable, 
there  having  been  much  rain  in  the  course 
of  the  night  and  morning,  so  as  to  make  the 
road  heavy,  added  to  which  the  winler  coat- 
ing of  now  materials  had,  in  many  places, 
been  laid  upon  the  road.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  upon  our  arrival  at  Stoney 
Stratford,  52^  miles  from  town,  it  was  found 
by  Messrs.  Macneill  and  Carpmael,  who  had 
taken  accurate  minutes  of  the  loss  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  stoppages,  that  the  average  rate 
of  travelling  had  been  seven  miles  per  hour. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  a 
well  constructed  engine  of  greater  power,  a 
steam  carriage  conveyance  between  London 
and  Birmingliam,  at  a  velocity  unattainable 
by  horses,  and  limited  only  by  safety,  might 
be  maintained  ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that 
such  a  project  might  be  undertaken  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  more  particu. 
larly  if,  as  might  obviously  be  the  case, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  use  ot 
the  road,  a  portion  of  it  were  to  be  prepared 
and  kept  in  a  state  most  suitable  for  travelling 
in  locomotive  steam  carriages. 

Thomas  Telfori>,  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers. 

John  Rickman,  Secretary  and  CommisJ 
sioner  of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges. 

C.  W.  Pasley,  Lieut.  Col.  Commanding 
the  Royal  Engineers,  Chatham. 

Bhyan  Donkin,  Civil  En^neer 

Timothy  BkamaiC,  Civil  Engineer. 


^^!-( 


John  Thomas,  Civil  Engineer. 
Joshua  Fif.ld,  Civil  Engineer. 
John  Macneill,  Engineer  to  the  Holy. 

head  Roads. 
A LBX.  GoKDON,  Civil  Engineer. 
Wm.  Carpmael,  Civil  Engineer.  >, 

3.  SiMi'soN,    Engineer    to   the    Chelsea^ 

Water- Works. 

London,  November,  1833.  ]_: 


*  TheM  facta  Iiave  been  aacertaiited  by  Mr.  J<MhiH 
Field,  Mr.  John  Macneill,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Gofdon, 
wivil  engineen.  _        _  ^^ „ 
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Rochester,  Feb.  28,  1S34. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal: 

Sir,— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  forward 
the  estimated  expense  of  construction  of  the 
wood  work  on  the  plan  suggested  m  jny  com- 
munication, r  u  n  r 
Reported  expense  to  the  directors  ot  the  Buf- 
falo and  Black  Rock  Railroad  Company  : 
10560  feet,  lineal  measure,  of  round 

timber  hewed  on  one  side,  at  2^  cts.  i>264  00 
S6960feet  of  plank,  $12  per  M.  443  52 

7040  feet  oak  scantling,  2  by  4  inch,  i^T,  49  28 
2640  lbs.  spike,  8  in.  (4  to  the  lb.)  8^  cts.  224  40 
16  tons  iron,  2  in.  b^^^^n  in.  $55,  880  00 

Additional  security  m  the  end  by 
sills  and  iron,  distnoution  of  ma- 
terials, incidentals,  &c.  100  00 
Labor  in  putting  down  road,  (sills 
placed  in  the  grade  by  the  contract- 
or for  grading,) 


84  00 


Expense  pet  mile,     $2045  20 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
Tonewanda  railroad  from  Rochester  to  Attica, 
43  miles,  on  this  plan,  with  sills  12  inches  in 
diameter,  plank  2^  inches  thick,  20  tons  of 
iron  per  mile,  spike  3  to  the  pound,  as  reported 
to  the  directors,  is,  per  mile,  $2544  63. 

The  principal  saving  in  the  expense  is  in  the 
grading.  Where  the  surface  conforms  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  road,  the  line  is  cleared,  the 
sills  placed  in  their  proper  position,  and  am- 
ple ditches  cut  to  form  the  grade.  More  than 
half  of  the  distance  of  the  Tottiiwanda  rail- 
road line  is  of  this  description,  and  can  b«  pre- 
pared at  a  small  expense  per  mile,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  wood 
work. 

I  have  made  arrangements  for  puttinsr  down 
with  lime,  in  April,  one  mile  on  the  Buffalo 
road,  tw  be  done  in  the  following  form,  viz 
using  2^  bftshels  of  stone  lime  per  rod,  1^  bush- 
els  slacked  and  placed  on  the  sills  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  erade  before  putting  down  the 
plank  ;  one  bushel  made  into  grout  and  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  planking  when  the  road  is 
completed,  covering  the  surface  and  filling  the 
ijoints  of  the  timber ,f  and  then  covered  with 
sand:  Requiring  800  bushels  per  mile,  at 
10  cents,  $80  00 

Labor  20  00 


Expense  per  mile,  $100  00 
You  have  anticipated  on  this  form  of  road 
the  use  of  common  carriages.  This  manner 
of  using  the  road  was  submitted  to  the  com 
missioners  of  Tonewanda  railroad  in  Novem- 
ber last,  with  a  view  principally  of  using  the 
first  twenty  miles  from  Rochester  for  market 
teams,  allowing  them  to  enter  the  road  at  cer- 
tain hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  afternoon  to  re- 
turn, and  so  arranged  as  to  not  interfere  with 
trains  of  cars;  which  would  require  the  track 
to  be  five  feet  wide,  in  place  of  four  feet  nine 
inches,  the  usual  width,  which  would  not  be 
materially  objectionable.  This  question  must 
be  decided  by  experiment  and  circumstances 
I  am,  respecfuHy,  yours, 

Elisha  Johnson,  Civil  Engineer. 

American  Patents  in  England. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
England,  to  his  friend  in  this  Country,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  take  out 
patents  in  Europe.  ;.     • 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  London,  dated  I4th 
December,  1833. 
"  It  may  be  of  use  to  apprize  inventors  of 
mechanical  improvements  in  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  security  of  their  in- 
terests, if  they  desi«n  to  take  out  patents  for 
their  inventions  in  this  country,  not  to  disclose 
the  secret  of  their  inventions  in  the  United 
States  until  they  have  secured  a  patent  here. 
There  are  many  ingenious  mechanics  in  the 
United  States,  in  correspondence  Avith  their 
friends  in  this  country,  constantly  upon  the 
watch  to  seize  any  thing  new  and  likely  to  be 


useful,  and  to  transmit  the  particulars  to  their 
friends,  and  thus  forestal  the  rights  and  in- 
terest of  the  original  inventor." 

On  the  Causes  of  Spontaneous  Combustion. 
By  J.  A.  B.  [From  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.] 

I  wish,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  some  of  your 
scientific  readers  to  the  causes  of  sponlane- 
ous  combustion,  generally  ;  and  with  a  view 

of    those 


appear  that  any  ashes  had  been  added  for 
three  days,  and  this  appeared  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  several  vessels  were  then  found 
standing  full  of  ashes  which  had  been  ta- 
ken  up. 

When  the  fire  was  discovered,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  was  confined  to  a  small  spot 
only,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  water 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  it,  but,  on 
pouring  water  on  the  mass,  the  ashes  were 
scattered  very  extensively,  and  on  further 
examiimtion  it  was  found  that  the  boards  in 
were    burnt  almost  through. 


particularly    to    the    investigation 

causes  that  are  liable  to  produce  it  in  cotton,  ^ 'several  places 

woollen,  and  paper  factories,  from  the  stock, '|!and  that  the  whole  quantity  of  ashes  was  in 
or  waste,  being  accidentally  impregnated; 'a  state  of  ignition  like  embers  immediately 
with  oils,  or  other  substances.  i  from  the  fire.     Nothing  but  a  timely  disco. 

As  very  few  manufacturers  are  sufficientlylivery  prevented  the  destruction  of  a    large 


acquainted  with  chemistry  to  determine  ac 
curately  the  causes  of  the  efiTects  which  they 
may  observe,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that 
men  of  science,  who  have  leisure,  inclina- 
tion, and  information,  (out  correspondent 
has  forgotten  an  important  item,  viz.  means,) 
adequate  to  the  task,  should  undertake  and 
perform  a  series  of  ej^eriments  on  the  inter- 
mixture, or  chemical  combination,  of  ditFcr- 
ent  materials,  together  with  the  proportions, 
situations,  degrees  of  heat,  &c.,  requisite,  in 
each  case,  to  produce  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, and  that  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the    same  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
various  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  large 
number  of  mechanics  and  workmen  of  every 
grade  and  description,  who  are  interested; 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  our  factories,  whose  daily  sup- 
port and  almost  sole  means  of  accumulating 
property  are  derived  from  their  employ- 
ment therein,  all  unite  in  the  requisition. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  many  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  originating 
in  spontaneous  combustion,  and  that  there  is 
frequently  great  danger,  where  it  is  least 
suspected. 

^■,To  aid  in  the  inquiry,  agents  and'superin- 
tendents,  as  well  as  the  observers  in  the  se- 
veral  departments  of  factories,  should  unite 
in  communicating  such  cases  as  may  have 
come  within  their  notice,  together  with  such 
facts  and  circumstances  as  attended  them. 

To  contribute  my  mite,  I  will  give  an  ac 
count  of  the  few  instances  that  are  within  my 
knowledge,  although  my  statements  cannot 
be  as  detailed  as  I  could  wish,  from  my  not 
having  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  at 
the  time  the  observations  were  made. 

The  first  instance  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, or  that  which  was  apparently  so,  and 
was  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  was  in  a 
quantity  of  wood  ashes.  -..   ;;"^^^^ 

The  ashes  were  in  the  body  of  an  old 
waggon,  with  boards  above,  at  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  had  been  accumulating  for  more 
than  two  years,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  bush- 
els,  or  more.  The  ashes  belonged  to  a  verj- 
careful  man,  if  the  epithet  is  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  a  person  who  would  deposit 
ashes  in  a  wooden  vessel,  whose  ^constant 
custom  was  to  have  his  ashes  taken  up 
from  the  hearth  in  a  metallic  vessel,  and 
stand  therein  until  entirely  cold,  before  they 
were  put  into  the  usual  place  of  deposit,  and 
no  danger  was  apprehended  from  this  prac- 
tice. 

One  evening  about  sunset,  smoke  was  per- 
ceived to  issue  from  the  body  of  ashes,  and 
it  was  first  .supposed  that  one  of  the  domes. 


portion  of  a  village,  for  the  buildings  were  all 
of  wood,  and  so  situated  that  the  chance  of 
saving  one  out  of  twenty  would  have  been 
but  very  small. 

I  should  be  glad  to  throw  some  further 
light  on  this  subject,  but  every  thing  else  in 
relation  to  it  was  mere  conjecture,  and  whe- 
ther  some  oily  substance  was  accidentally 
iutermixed  with  the  ashes,  or  was  introduced 
by  carelessness,  or  otherwise,  or  from  what 
cause  the  combustion  was  produced,  remains 
entirely  unknown. 

Instances  have  been  known  in  which  cot- 
ton has  taken  fire  by  wiping  up  with  it  oil 
thai  had  been  spilled,  both  linseed  and  sperm 
oil. 

Weavers'  harnesses  in  factories  are  var- 
nished with  a  varnish  made  of  the  following 
materials,  the  same,  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portions, being  used  by  different  manufac- 
turers: the  usual  ingredients  are,  linseed 
oil,  spirits  of  turpentime,  litharge,  red  lead, 
shellac,  umber  and  India  rubber.  The  com- 
position is  boiled  down  to  a  thick  varnish, 
or  laid  on  to  the  harness  with  a  brush.  The 
haniess  is  usually  made  of  cotton  twine. 

I  once  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  hank 
of  twine,  which  was  varnished  for  mending 
'harness,  took  fire,  spontaneously,  while 
.hanging  to  drj^ 

j  I  mention  this  circumstance,  because  in 
Imar^v  factories  it  is  cu.-^.  M^rry  to  varnish 
and  hang  the  new  haniess  to  Jn  in  the  gar- 
ret, or  some  other  spare  room  of  the  mill, 
and  likewise  to  lay  away  the  old  worn-out 
harness  in  the  same  place,  and  with  very 
little  caution  as  to  the  quantity  that  comes  in 
contact :  a  practice  4hat  may  lead  to  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  consequences. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  not  be  considered 
irrelevant.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
my  object  is,  at  this  time,  more  to  obtain 
than  to  communicate  useful  information. 

Pittsficld,  N.  H.,  December  2,  1^33. 


r    t 


til 


tics    had,    contrary  to    s:r;ct  orders,    put 

some  hot  embers ;  btit,  on  inquiry,  it  did  notl'Encyclopedique.] 


Preservation  of  Scbstances  by  means  of 
Alkams. — M.  Payen  has  preserved,  during 
many  monthi^,  polished  instruments  of  iron  and 
steel,  by  keeping  them  in  solutions  of  potash, 
and  soda, — saturattMl  solutions  diluted  with  one, 
two,  or  three  times  their  weight  of  water.  He 
lat  first  thought  that  the  preserving  power  de- 
pended upon  the  disappearance  of  the  air,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  alkaline  mixture,  but 
he  afterwards  concluded  that  alkalinity  acted 
an  e»39t>titial  part  in  the  phenomenon.  In  fact, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alkali  is  sufficient  ; 
thus.'^pVjT  «nd  even  ynViv  of  caustic  potash  in 
:  water  will  preserve  from  oxidation  bars  of  iron, 
jAtc.  imnnTsed  in  it.  Lime  water,  diluted  with 
iits  own  weight  of  water,  or  of  course  without 
{dilution,  ani^wors  the  same  purpose.  Alkaline 
'carbonates  and  borax  have  the  same  effect,  but 
jjtbey   must    necessarily   be  stronger. — [Revue 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  Continued  from  page 
120.  [From  the  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.] 

The  human  spine  rests  on  what  is  called 
the  pelvis,  or  basin  :  a  circle  of  bones,  of 
which  the  haunches  are  the  extreme  lateral 
parts  ;  and  the  sacrum,  (which  is  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch)  may  be  felt  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  To  this  central  bone  of 
the  arch  of  the  pelvis,  the  spine  is  connect, 
ed  ;  and,  taking  the  similitude  of  the  mast, 
the  sacrum  is  the  ^p  on  which  the  base 
of  the  pillar,  like  the  heel  of  the  mast,  is 
socketed  or  morticed.  The  spine  is  tied 
to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  by  power- 
ful ligaments,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  shrouds.  They  secure  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine  against  the  shock  of  lateral 
motion  or  rolling ;  but  instead  of  the  stays, 
to  limit  the  play  of  the  spine  forwards  and 
backwards  in  pitching,  or  to  adjust  the  rak« 
of  the  mast,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  con- 
trivance in  the  lower  part  of  the  column. 

The  spine  forms  here  a  semi-circle,  which 
has  this  effect :  that,  whether  by  the  exer- 
tion of  the  lower  extremities,  the  spine  is 
to  be  carried  forward  upon  the  pelvis,  or 
whether  the  body  stops  suddenly  in  running, 
the  jar  which  would  necessarily  take  place 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  A,  if  it  stood 
upright  like  a  mast,  is  distributed  over  se- 
veral  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and,  therefore,  the  chance  of  injury  at  any 
particular  part  is  diminished. 


ted  over   a 
lumn  A  B  ; 


Fig.  6. 


considerable  portion  of  the  co- 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  this  part 
of  the  spine  never  gives  way.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  offer  this  mode  to  the 
consideration  of  nautical  men,  as  fruitful  in 
hints  for  improving  naval  architecture. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  a  ship  pitching 
in  a  heavy  sea,  must  have  asked  himself 
why  the  masts  are  not  upright,  or  rather  why 
the  foremast  stands  upright,  whilst  the^main 
and  mizen  masts  stand  oblique  to  the  deck, 
or,  as  the  phrase  is,  rake  afl,  or  towards  the 
stern  of  the  ship. 

The  main  and  mizen  masts  incline  back- 
wards, because  the  strain  is  greatest  in  the 
forward  pitch  of  the  vessel ;  for  the  mast 
having  received  an  impulse  forwards,  it  is 
suddenly  checked  as  the  head  of  the  ship 
rises ;  but  the  mast  being  set  with  an  incli- 
nation backwards,  the  motion*  falls  more  in 
the  perpendicular  line  from  the  head  to  the 
heel.  This  advantage  is  lost  in  the  upright 
position  of  the  foremast,  but  it  is  sacrificed 
to  a  superior  advantage  gained  in  working 
the  ship ;  the  sails  upon  this  mast  act  more 
powerfully  in  swaying  the  vessel  round, 
and  the  perpendicular  position  causes  the 
ship  to  tack  or  stay  better  ;  but  the  perpen- 
dicular position,  as  we  have  seen,  causes 
the  strain  in  pitching  to  come  at  right  an- 
gles  to  the  mast,  and  is,  therefore,  more  apt 
to  spring  it. 

These  considerations  give  an  interest  to 
the  fact  that  the  human  spine,  from  its  ut- 
most  convexity  near  its  base,  inclines  back- 
wards. 


For  example,  the  sacrum,  or  centre  bone 
of  the  pelvis,  being  carried  forward,  as  when 
one  is  about  to  run,  the  force  is  communica- 
ted to  the  lowest  bone  of  the  spine.  But 
then  the  surfaces  of  these  bones  stand  with 
a  very  slight  degree  of  obliquity  to  the  lino 
of  motion  ;  the  shock  communicated  froin 
the  lower  to  the  second  bone  of  the  verte- 
brae  is  still  in  a  direction  very  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  its  surface  of  contact.  The 
same  takes  place  in  the  communication  of 
force  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth ;  so  that  before  the 
shock  of  the  horizontal  motion  acts  upon  the 
perpendicular  spine,  it  is  distributed  over 
four  bones  of  that  column,  instead  of  the 
whole  force  being  concentrated  upon  the 
joinings  of  any  two,  as  at  A. 

If  the  column  stood  upright,  as  indicated 
at  C  D,  it  would  be  jarred  at  the  lowest  point 
of  contact  with  its  base.  But  by  forming 
a  semi-circle  A  B,  the  motion  whicli,  in  the 
directfcn  E  F,  would  produce  a  jar  on  the 
very  loweet  part  of  the  eolumn,  is  distribu. 


GU AFTER    III. 

Of  the  Chest. — In  extending  the  par- 
allel which  we  proposed  balween  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  and  the  works  of  human 
art,  it  signifies  very  little  to  what  part  we 
turn  ;  for  the  happy  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  end  will  every  where  challenge  our  ad- 
miration,  in  exact  proportion  to  our  success 
in  comprehending  the  provisions  which  Su- 
preme VVisdom  has  made.  We  turn  now  to 
a  short  view  of  the  bones  of  the  chest. 

The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  composed  of  bones 
and  cartilages,  so  disposed  as  to  sustain  and 
protect  the  most  vital  pafts,  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  to  turn  and  twist  with  perfect  fa- 
cility in  every  motion  of  the  body  ;  and  to 
be  in  incessant  motion  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, without  a  moment's  interval  during  » 
whole  life.  In  anatomical  description,  the 
thorax  is  formed  of  the  vertebral  column,  it 
spine,  on  the  back  part,  the  ribs  on  either 
side,  and  the  breast  bone,  or  sternum,  on  the 
fore  part.  But  the  thing  most  to  be  admired 
is  the  manner  in  wkich.  these  bones  arc  uni- 
ted, and  especially  the  manner  in  which  the 
ribs  are  joined  to  the  breast  bone,  by  the  in- 
terposition  of  cartilages  or  gristle,  of  a  sub. 
stance  softer  than  bone,  and  more  elastic  and 
yielding.  By  this  quality  they  are  fitted  fur 
protecting  the  chest  against  the  effects  of  vi- 
olence, and  even  for  sustaining  life  after  the 
muscular  power  of  respiration  has  become 
too  feeble  to  continue  without  this  support. 

If  the  ribs  were  complete  circles,  formed 
of  bone,  and  extending  from  the  spine  to 
the  breast  bone,  life  would  be  endangered 
by  any  accidental  fracture  ;  and  even  the 
rubs  and  jolts  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
continu.illy  exposed,  wf)uld  be  too  much  for 
their  delicate  and  brittle  texture.  But  these 
evils  are  avoided  l«y  the  interposition  of  the 
elastic  cartilage.  On  their  fore  part  the  ribs 
are  eked  out,  and  jomed  to  the  breast  bone 


by  means  of  cartilages,  of  a  form  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  ribs,  being,  as  it  were, 
a  completion  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs,  by  a 
substance  more  adapted  to'  yield  in  every 
shock  or  motion  of  the  body.  The  elastici- 
ty of  this  portion  subdues  those  shocks  which 
would  occasion  the  breaking  of  the  ribs. 
We  lean  forward,  or  to  one  side,  and  the  ribs 
accommodate  themselves,  not  by  a  change 
of  form  in  the  bones,  but  by  the  bending  or 
elasticity  of  the  cartilages.  A  severe  blow 
upon  the  riba  does  not  break  them,  because 
their  extremities  recoil  and  yield  to  the  vio- 
lence.  It  is  dftly  in  yiuth,  however,  when 
the  human  frame  is  in  perfection,  that  this 
pliancy  and  elasticity  have  full  effect.  When 
old  age  approaches,  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  become  bony.  They  attach  themselves 
firmly  to  the  breast  bone,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ribs  are  fixed,  as  if  the  whole 
arch  were  formed  of  bone  unyielding  and 
inelastic.  Then  every  violent  blow  upon 
the  side  is  attended  with  fracture  of  the  rib, 
an  accident  seldom  occurring  in  childhood, 
or  in  youth. 

But  there  is  a  purpose  still  more  impor- 
tant to  be  accomplished  by  meansf*of  the 
elastic  structure  of  the  ribs,  as  partly  formed 
of  cartilage.  This  is  in  the  action  of  breath- 
ing, or  respinition  ;  especially  in  the  more 
highly-raisedxrespiration  which  is  necessary 
in  great  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  and  in 
violent  exercise.  There  are  two  acts  of 
breathing — expiration,  or  the  sending  forth 
of  the  breath,  and  inspiration,  or  the  draw- 
ing  in  of  the  breath.  When  the  chest  is  at 
rest,  it  is  neither  in  the  state  of  expiration 
nor  in  that  of  inspiration  ;  it  is  in'an  inter- 
mediate condition  between  these  two  acts. 
And  the  muscular  effort  by  which  either  in- 
spiration or  expiration  is  produced,  is  an  act 
in  opposition  to  the  elastic  property  of  the 
ribs.  The  property  of  the  ribs  is  to  pre- 
serve the  breast  in  the  intermediate  state 
between  expiration  and  inspiration.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  are  excited  alternate- 
ly, to  dilate  or  to  contract  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  raise  or  to  depress 
the  ribs.  Hence  it  is,  that  both  in  inspira- 
*ion  and  in  expiration,  the  elasticity  of  the 
ribs  is  called  into  play  ;  and,  were  it  within 
our  province,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  dead  power  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
preserve  life  by  respiration,  af\er  the  vital 
muscular  power  would,  without  such  assist- 
ance, be  too  weak  to  continue  life. 

It  will  at  once  be  understood,  from  what 
has  now  been  explained,  how,  in  age,  violent 
exercise  or  exertion  is  under  restraint,  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  respiration.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  cartilages  is  gone,  the  circle  of 
the  ribs  is  now  unyielding  and  will  not  allow 
that  high  breathing,  that  sudden  and  great 
dilating  and  contracting  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  which  is  required  for  circulating  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  relieving  the 
heart  amidst  the  more  tumultuous  flowing  of 
the  blood  which  exercise  and  exertion  pro- 
duce. 

CIIAPTKH    IV.   ' 

Desion  shown  in  the  Strdcture  of  the 
Boxes  and  Joints  of  the  Extremitirs. — 
I  That  the  bones  which  form  the  interior  of 
!  animal  bodies  should  have  the  most  perfect 
shape,  combining  strength  and  lightness, 
'ought  not  to  surprize  us,  when  we  find  this 
in  the  lowest  vegetable  production. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  an  unfortunate 
man  who  taught  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
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theology,  was  accused  of  atheistical  opinions 
and  condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out, 
and  to  suffer  death.  When  brought  from 
his  cell  before  the  inquisition,  he  was  asked 
if  he  beheved  in  God.  Picking  up  a  straw 
which  had  stuck  to  his  garments,  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  there  was  nothing  else  in  Nature  to 
teach  me  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  even  this 
straw  would  be  sufficient?" 

A  reed,  or  a  quill,  or  a  bone,  may  be  taken 
to  prove  that  in  Nature's  works  strength  is 
inven  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  ma- 
terials. The  long  bones  of  animals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hollow  cylinders,  filled  up 
with  the  lightest  8!pitance,'inurrow  ;  and  in 
birds  the  object  is  attained  by  means  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  ^till  more  arti- 
licially.  Every  one  must  have  observed, 
that  the  breast  bone  of  a  fowl  extends  along 
the  whole  body,  and  that  the  body  is  very 
large  compared  with  the  weight ;  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  creature  speci- 
fically lighter,  and  more  buoyant  in  the  air ; 
and  that  it  may  have  a  surface  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles,  equal  to  the  exertion 
of  raising  it  on  the  wing.  This  combina- 
tion of  lightness  with  increase  of  volume 
is  gained  by  air  cells  extending  through  the 
body,  and  communicating  by  tubes  between 
the  lungs  and  cavities  of  the  bones.  By 
these  means  the  bones,  although  larjre  and 
strong,  to  withstand  the  ope^ion  of  power- 
ful muscles  upon  them,  are  much  lighter 
than  those  of  quadrupeds. 

The  long  bones  of  the  human  body  being 
hollow  tubes,  are  called  cylindrical,  though 
they  are  not  accurately  so,  the  reason  of 
which  we  shall  presently  explain  ;  and  we 
shall  af  the  same  time  show  that  their  irre- 
gularities  are  not  accidental,  as  some  have 
imagined.  But  let  us  first  demonstrate  the 
advantage  which,  in  the  structure  of  the 
bones,  is  derived  from  the  cylindrical  form, 
or  a  form  approaching  to  that  of  the  cylin- 
der.  If  a  piece  of  timber,  supported  on  two 
points,  thus — 


liii* 


Fig.  7. 


bearing  a  weight  upon  it,  it  sustains  this 
weight  by  different  qualities  in  its  different 
parts.  For  example,  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts  (A,  B,  C,)  :  the  upper  part.  A, 
supports  the  weight  by  its  solidity  and  re- 
sistance to  compression  ;  the  lowest  part,  B, 
on  the  other  hand,  resists  by  its  toughness, 
or  adhesive  quality.  Betwixt  the  portions 
acting  in  so  different  a  manner,  there  is  an 
intermediate  neutral,  or  central  part,  C,  that 
may  be  taken  away  without  materially  weak- 
ening the  beam,  which  shows  that  a  hollow 
cylinder  is  the  form  of  strength.  The  wri- 
ter lately  observed  a  good  demonstration  of 
this :  a  large  tree  was  blown  down,  and  lay 
upon  the  ground ;  to  the  windward,  the  bro- 
ken  part  gaped ;  it  had  been  torn  asunder 
like  the  snapping  of  a  rope.  To  the  lee- 
ward aide  of  the  tree,  the  fibres  of  the  stem 
were  crushed  into  one  another  and  splintered, 
whilst  the  central  part  remained  entire.  This, 
we  presume,  must  be  always  the  case,  more 


or  less  ;  and  here  we  take  the  opportunity 
of  noticing  why  the  arch  is  the  form  of 
strength.  If  this  transverse  piece  of  tim- 
ber were  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  extremities,  then  its  whole 
thickness,  its  centre,  as  well  as  the  upper 
and  lower  parts,  would  support  weight  by  re- 
sisting compression.  But  the  demonstration 
may  be  carried  much  farther  to  show  the 
form  of  strength  in  the  bone.  If  the  part 
of  the  cylindei' which  bears  the  pressure  be 
made  more  dense,  the  power  of  resistance 
will  be  much  increased ;  whereas,  if  a  liga- 
mentous covering  be  added  on  the  otherl 
side,  it  will  strengthen  the  part  which  resists  | 
extension,  and  we  observe  a  provision  of! 
this  kind  in  the  tough  ligaments  which  nm 
aloijg   the  vertebrai  of  the  back. 

When  we  see  the  bone  cut  across,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  formed  on 
the  principl*  of  the  cylinder  ;  that  is,  thai 
the  material  is  removed  from  the  centre, 
and  accumulated  on  the  circumference,  thus : 

.„..-.,    Fig.  8.      -.■:■  ■.,,:..-:    . 


upon 


We  find  a  spine  or  ridge  running  along  the 
bone,  which,  when  divided  by  the  saw  in  a 
transverse  direction,  exhibits  an  irregularify, 
as  at  A. 

The  section  of  this  spine  shows  a  surface 
as  dense  as  ivory,  which  is,  therefore,  much 
more  capable  of  resisting  compression  than 
the  other  part  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  com- 
mon bone.  This  declares  what  the  spine  is, 
and  the  anatomists  must  be  wrong  who  ima- 
gine that  the  bone  is  moulded  by  the  action 
of  the  muscle,  and  that  the  spine  is  a  mere 
ridge,  arising  by  accident  among  the  muscles. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strengthening  of  the 
bone  in  the  direction  on  which  the  weight 
bears.  If  we  resume  the  experiment  with 
the  piece  of  timber,  we  shall  learn  why  the 
spine  is  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Ifj 
a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  timber  be 
cut  away,  and  a  harder  wood  inserted  in  its 
place,  the  beam  will  acquire  a  new  power 
of  resisting  fracture,  because,  as  we  have; 
stated,  this  part  of  the  wood  does  not  yield  j 
but  by  being  crushed,  and  the  insertion  of 
the   harder   portion   of  wood   increases  this! 

It.  .'^■•W-'>K      Fig.  9.    .';.':■■•■:■;"-'  ' 


This  explanation  of  the  use  of  a  spine  upon 
a  bone  gives  a  new  interest  to  osteology ♦'' . 
The  anatomists  ought  to  deduce  from  the 
form  of  .the  spine  the  motions  of  the  limb ; 
tho  forces  bearing  upon  the  bone,  and  the 
nature  and  the  common  place  of  fracture  ; 
w'lile,  to  the  general  inquirer,  an  agreeable 
process  of  reasoning  is  introduced  iti  that 
department,  which  is  altogether  without  in- 
terest when  the  "  irregularities"  of  the  bono 
are  spoken  of,  as  if  they  were  the  acciden- 
tal consequences  of  the  pressure  of  the  flesh 
it. 

Although  treating  of  the  purely  mechani- 
cal principle,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  far  removed 
from  our  proper  object  to  retnark,  that  a  per- 
son of  feeble  texture  and  indolent  habits  has 
the  bone  smooth,  thin,  and  light ;  but  that 
Nature,  solicitous  for  our  safety,  in  a  manner 
which  wc  could  not  anticipate,  combines 
with  the  powerful  muscular  frame  a  dense 
and  perfect  texture  of  bone,  where  every 
spine  and  tubercle  is  completely  developed. 
And  thus  the  inert  and  mechanical  provisions 
of  the  bone  always  bear  relation  to  the  nms- 
cular  power  of  the  limb,  and  exercise  is  as 
necessary  to  the  perfect  constitution  of  a 
bone'as  it  is  to  t'le  perfection  of  the  muscu- 
lar power.  .lockies  speak  correctly  enough 
when  they  use  the  term  "  blood  and  bone," 
us  distinguishing  the  breed  or  genealogy  of 
horses  ;  for  blood  is  an  allowable  term  for 
the  race,  and  bune  is  so  far  significant,  that 
the  bone  of  a  running  horse  is  remarkably 
compact  compared  with  the  bone  of  a  draught 
horse.  The  reader  can  easily  understand 
that  the  span  in  the  gallop  must  give  a  shock 
in  proportion  to  its  length;  and,  as  in  man, 
so  in  the  horse,  the  greater  the  muscular 
power  the  denser  and  stronger  is  the  bone. 

The  bone  not  ^being  as  a  mere  pillar,  in- 
tended to  bear  a  perpendicular  weight,  we 
ought  not  to  expect  uniformity  in  its  shape. 
Each  bone  according  to  its  place  bears  up 
against  the  varying  forces  that  are  applied 
to  it.  -  >r  :  , 


property  of  resistance.  With  this  fact  be-' 
fore  us,  we  may  return  to  the  examination  of 
the  spine  of  bone.  We  see  that  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  resist  pressure  :  first,  because  it  is  far-i 
ther  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  cylin- 
der, and,  secondly,  because  it  is  denser,  to^ 
resist  compression,  than  the  other  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  bone.*  I 


As  the  line  A  B  extends  farther  from  the;  centre  tlian  B  ,         -    . 
C,  on  the  principle  of  a  lever,  the  refcistance  to  iranavewe;"''^^  .     -  .  ^ 

fracture  will  be  greater  in  the  direction  A  B  than  B  C.     ilpower;    occupying   less   space;    being   less 


Chte(Jogy,  from  the  Greek  words,  signifying  discourae 
on  bone,  being  the  demonstration  of  the  forms  and  con- 
nection of  the  diflerent  bones. 

Thk  J ac'ksox.  Cotton  Gix. — Mr.  James 
Lynch,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  this  place, 
has  invented  a  new  kind  of  Cotton  Gin,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  above  title.  We 
should  suppose  from  the  name  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  operate  with  a  potrerful  impulse. 

We  have  seen  a  model  of  the  gin ;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  machinery  of  the  kind,  we  arc 
unable  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  advan- 
tages. It  differs  from  the  common  gin  in 
these  respects  :  it  contains  three  separate 
sets  of  cylindrical  pickers,  whi(!lvare  shorter 
and  smaller  than  the  common  saw  cylinder 

and  the  teeth  are  finer.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  pickers  is  one  above  another, 
the  largest  set  being  below,  and  presenting 
a  front  a  little  convex.  The  breast  or  ribs 
are  of  a  peculiar  form,  not  easily  described, 
and  wrought  or  cast  of  one  piece  of  sheet 
metal.  The  seed  cotton  rolls  in  the  -hopper 
as  in  other  gins,  and  is  taken  from  all  the 
pickers  and  thrown  out  at  the  flue,  by  one 
cylindrical  brush.  All  the  cylinders  turn 
upon  points,  and  are  driven  by  two  belts, 
passing  over  a  drum  in  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chinp. 

The  advantages  of  this  gin  are  supposed  to 
in  its   despatch  ;  its   requiring  less 
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apt  to  cut  or  injure  the  staple ;  picking 
cleaner  ;  being  less  liable  to  take  fire  from 
friction  ;  and  from  its  being  less  liable  to 
choke  and  get  out  of  repair,  than  those  now 
in  use. 

Mr.  Lynch  intends  going  to  Pittsburg 
shortly,  with  a  view  of  procuring  castings  for 
this  and  other  machinery.  VVe  wish  him 
much  success  in  the  laudable  enterprize. 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac 


[From  the  NetD.  York  Farmer.] 
Short  Horn  Durham  and  Devon  Cattlk. — 
A  writer  in  the  Genesee  F'arnier,  luider  the  sig- 
nature of  Ulnius,  has  collected  the  opinions  oi 
breeders  on  the  comparative  merits  of  theeir 
cattle,  and  given  his  in  favor  of  the  Durban), 
particularly  for  the  heavy  pastures  of  the  West- 
He  has  omitted  to  state  one  objection  to  tliis 
breed.  Butchers  in  New-York,  and  we  believe 
generally,  have  prejudices  against  them.  They 
think  their  meat  is  coarser  and  darker,  and  that 
the  great  depth  or  thicknet>B  of  the  flesh,  mdined 
or  unmarbled  with  fat,  makes  this  beef  more 
difficult  to  be  cut  up  for  retail  with  a  suitable 
proportion  of  flesh  and  fat.  If  these  objections 
are  well  founded,  they  should  have  considera- 
tion with  those  who  are  about  to  enter  into  thii« 
branch  of  husbandry.  It  should  be  recollected, 
too,  that  we  have  not,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a 
large  navy  and  army  to  consume  our  heavy 
beeves,  but  must  depend  on  our  large  cities  and 
towns  for  a  market  for  fine  beeves. 

Lime  Spueading. — Wc  last  week  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  peffomiance  of  a 
machine  for  spreading  lime  invented  by  Mark 
Wilson,  of  this  county,  and  by  him  patented. 
Although  the  machine  was  much  worn,  being 
one  of  the  first  constructed,  it  spread  near  a 
hundred  bushels  in  an  afternoon.  It  is  (juife 
simple,  and  could  be  made,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  cog-wheels,  by  any  one  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  saw  and  hatchet.  It  spreads 
the  lime  in  any  proportion  desired,  from  10  to 
70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  more  unifor- 
mity than  can  be  ilonelwith  a  shovel.  The 
machines  are  made  for  one  or  two  horses,  and 
it  is  ascertained  that  two  men  can  spread,  with 
a  two-horse  machine,  four  hundred  bushels  per 
day.  It  can  be  used  in  windy  as  well  as  in 
calm  weather,  no  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  dust  therefrom. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  an  improvement  of  much 
consequence  to  farmers,  who  make  use  of  lime 
as  manure,  entirely  doins:  away  a  most  disa- 
tjreeablc  yet  necessary  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  machines,  for  two  horses,  cost 
about  30  or  35  dollars,  and  as  no  one  farmer 
could  have  constant  use  for  them,  by  tlirrc  or 
tour  joining  together,  the  expense  .would  he  so 
trifling  that  we  should  pn-sume  every  neigh- 
borhood would  be  able  to  have  among  them 
If  one  of  these  labor-saving  machines. — [Bucks 
Co.  Intell.J 

**  On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Bean. — 
I  have  been  very  successful  for  half-a-dozen 
years  in  obtaining  two  crops  of  boaus  from  the 
||  same  plants.  In  the  sunnner  of  IH'Zft,  my  first 
crop  of  magazan  and  early  lonff-poil  beans  was, 
by  a  very  strong  and  violent  witid,  blown  down  ; 
this  was  done  when  the  beans  w»>re  in  full  blos- 
som. The  crop  from  the  blossoms  which  the 
plants  then  possessd  was  very  fine  and  abun- 
dant, and  gathered  during  July.  In  three  weeks; 
alter  the  beans  were  prostrated,  each  stem 
pushed  forth  from  near  the  root  one  or  more, 
m  some  instances  four  to  six  fresh  stems;  these 
bloomed  freely  and  produced  an  al)undant  crop, 
which  was  gathered  during  September.  Since 
tliat  grew,  I  have  uniformly  bent  down,  so  as  to 
break  the  stalk  near  the  root,  my  first  and  se- 


cond  crops  of  beans  ;  I  have  by  this  means  ob- 
tained four  crops  of  beans  from  two  sowings, 
and  which  supplied  me  from  July  1st  to  3i8t 
October.  By  this  method  only  half  the  seed 
was  required  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
use,  and  the  greatest  advantage  to  me  was  that 
only  half  the  ground  was  required,  so  that  my 
advantages  by  this  method  are  fourfold.  I  al- 
ways  pinch  out  the  tops  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom  ;  this  throws  the  vigor  into  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  instead  of  a  continued  increase 
of  stem  and  foliage. — [Mr.  James  Falldftnd, 
Pentonville,  in  the  Gardener's  and  forester's 
Record,  No.  3. J  ... 

On  Breedinu  Horses — [By  T.  \.  Knight, 
Esq.  of  Downton,  Herefordshire.] — Having  in- 
troduced,  for  the  use  of  my  tenants,  a  high 
priced  stallion,  of  the  breed  of  the  large  Lon- 
don dray  horse,  I  Wish  to  state  to  agricultur- 
ists the  grounds  upon  which  I  anticipate  much 
advantage  from  the  introduction  of  so  large  an 
animal.  He  will,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  be, 
when  full  grown,  not  less  than  seventeen  hands 
high,  and  very  compact  in  form. 

I  conceive  myself  to  have  proved,  by  many 
experiments,  of  apart  of  which  an  account  was 
published  some  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  that  the  length  of  the  legs  of  the 
offspring  of  all  those  animals  which  nature  has 
intended  to  accompany  tkfeir  parents  in  flight, 
at  an  early  age,  is  governed  wholly  by  the  hab- 
its of  the  female  parent.  This  tribe  of  animals 
comprehends  the  horse,  <he  cow,  the  sheep, 
and  deer,  and  many  others.  If  the  female  pa- 
rent be  of  low  stature,  and  descended  fron>  a 
breed  of  a  sitnilar  fi»rm  and  size,  the  length  of 
the  legs  of  the  offspring  will  be  short,  and  will 
not  be  increased  in  length,  though  they  will  in 
•strength,  by  any  influence  of  its  male  parent, 
however  tall  and  large  that  may  have  been  ;  and 
thff  converse  of  this  proposition  wdl  be  found 
to  be  equally  true.  ; 

The  experience  of  almost  every  farmer  must 
have  taught  him  that  horses  with  drop  shoul- 
ders and  bodies,  and  capacious  chests,  are  more 
capable  of  bearing  hard  and  long-continued  la- 
bor than  those  of  which  the  shoulders,  and  of 
course  the  chests,  are  shallow,  and  the  legs 
long  ;  but  comparatively  few  kaow  how  rapid- 
ly the  powers  of  draught  of  any  animal  me. 
chanically  decrease  with  the  increasing  length 
of  the  legs,  comparatively  with  the  depth  of  the 
.shoulders  and  b«xly.  If  a  horse,  pro|»ortioned 
as  English  horses  now  generally  are,  be  six- 
teen hands  high,  his  fon;  legs,  measured  from 
the  elbow  joint,  will  be  about  three  feet,  or  n»ne 
hands  high,  and  his  shoulder  about  two  feet 
four  inches,  or  seven  hands  high.  If  such  a 
horse  be  able  to  raise,  by  means  of  a  cord 
passed  over  a  pulley,  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  another  horse  similar  to  that  in  every 
other  respect,  except  that  of  having  its  legs 
eight  inches  shorter,  would,  on  account  of  the 
mechanicai  advantage  of  its  form,  be  able  to 
raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  one- 
fourth  more,  with  considerably  less  exertion  ; 
tor  his  power  would  inerease  with  the  diinin- 
isheil  length  of  his  legs,  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion  as  the  power  of  the  weight  upon  the 
longer  arms  of  (he  steelyards  is  increased  by 
being  made  to  rece.li^  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion ;  and  if  thehnalli  of  the  legof  such  horse, 
comparatively  with  the  <lepth  of  the  shoulder, 
were  further  diminished,  its  power  would  in- 
crease in  an  uccuuiulating  ratio.  The  enor-l 
mous  strength  of  a  bull  of  niature  a<^e  affords' 
familiar  evidence  of  the  truth  of  lhe:=e  positions  ; 
and  I  <Ioubt  much  whether  the  oflspring  of  a 
Norwegian  pony,  and  a  strong  and  low  draught 
mare,  would  not  be  fi)uiid  capable  of  drawinfj  a 
heavier  weight  up  hill,  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. fb:in  the  largest  horse  of  the  ordittnry 
form  and  proportion  :  whilst  it  wonld  not,  pro. 
I):ddy,  exceed  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  nor  re-| 
qu  re  more  than  two-thinls  t:i<'  quantity  of  food  ; 
and  it  would  possess  much  more  activity, 
and  be  much  less  subject  to  accidents.  And  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  more  perfect 
animals,  for  supplying  mankind  with  food,  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  cross-breeding  from 


females  of  small,  and  male  animals  of  large 
size,  than  from  any  breed  of  fixed  and  perma. 
nent    Iiabit«,    relatively    to    size. — [Farmer's 

Magazine  J  ,.     ••-.  -  .-*-,  -^ 

Calves. — The  following  method  of  maniig. 
ing  calves  strikes  us  as  being  correct,  particu. 
larly  when  the  cow  gives  an  abundance  of  milk. 
When  the  supply  is  small,  wc  should  suppose 
the  calf  would  require  additional  food  besidew 
the  milk. 

"  A  friend  of  ours,"  says  the  Genesee  Farm- 
er, "  has  been  very  successful  for  many  years 
in  producing  veal  of  the  finest  quality,  by  the 
followuig  metho<y  DuruirHhe  first  fortnight, 
the  calf  is  allowed  one-ISf  the  nulk,  three- 
quarters  during  the  third  week,  and  the  whole 
during  the  fourth  week.  This  is  his  rule  for 
common  cows.  In  extraordinary  cases,  he  al- 
lows more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
but  deems  it  of  great  importance  that  the  calf 
should  he  full  fed  during  the  last  week. 

"  The  reason  which  is  given  for  this  practice 
is,  that  if  the  calf  takes  all  the  milk  at  first,  it 
will  grow  fast,  and  soon  become  too  large  for 
its  aaipply  of  nourishment ;  but  if  it  be  stinted 
at  first,  Its  mother's  milk  will  be  commonly 
•uflicient  to  fatten  it  at  the  close  of  the  month." 

Fredino  Live  Stock  in  Winter. — There 

is  perhaps  nothing  relating  to  rural  economy 
in  which  farmers  differ  more,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  than  in  feeding  their  cattle  in  the 
winter  season.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  (fidUer,  or  of  their  comparative 
value  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  but  merely  of 
the  manner  and  frequency  with  which  the 
cattle  are  fed. 

Many  farmers  believe  it  indispensable,  both 
as  to  the  good  condition  of  their  stock  and  the 
greatest  economy  of  fodder,  to  feed  them  five 
times,  at  least,  each  day,  during  the  winter ; 
while  others  practise  feeding  but  three  or  four 
times  in  a  day ;  and  again,  others  but  twice. 

Experiment  alone  can  prove  which  of  these 
modes  of  feeding  will  cjirry  stock  through  the 
winter  in  the  highest  order,  and  with  the  least 
expense  of  fodder.  Our  own  experience,  on 
the  subject,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  feeding  but 
twice  in  a  day.  More  than  twenty  years'  ob- 
servation and  experience  in  the  keeping  of 
stock,  in  a  climate  where,  on  an  average,  dry 
fodder  is  required  to  be  given  more  than  seven 
months  in  the  year,  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  value  of  the  several  modes  of  feed- 
ing above  mentioned.  We  were  first  induced 
to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  twice  in  a  day 
only,  from  information  communicated  to  us 
by  a  very  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  in 
a  neighboring  town.  He  said  he  had,  a  few 
years  befbre,  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  farmer's 
widow  to  aid  in  the  appraisal  of  several  cows, 
and  found  them  near  the  end  of  the  winter 
in  such  high  order  as  to  draw  his  particular 
attention. 

He  inquired  of  the  widow,  particularly,  th« 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  kept,  and  found 
she  had  given  them  nothing  but  hay,  through 
the  winter  i  and  that  in  consequence  of  having 
no  man  or  boy  to  attend  her  stock,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  do  it  herself;  and  being  in 
rather  feeble  health,  she  had  never  fed  them 
but  twice  a  day.  This  led  him  to  examine 
particularly  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
hay  witli  which  the  cows  had  been  fed.  He 
found  the  hay  not  so  goo<l  as  his  own,  while 
the  cows  were  in  much  higher  order  than  his  ; 
though  his  had  been  fed  five  times  a  day 
through  the  winter. 

From  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  afler- 
ward  adopted  the  same  mode  of  feeding,  giving 
his  cattle  just  so  much  twice  in  each  day,  as 
they  would  eat  up  perfectly  clean,  and  no  more  ; 
and  has  since  found  it,  by  experiejice,  both  a 
saving  of  fodder  and  a  Wnefit  to  his  stock. 
From  this  information  we  adopted  the  practice 
of  feeding  but  twice  in  a  day,  something  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  have  found,  or  think 
we  have  found,  the  same  favorable  results.— 
[Northern  Farmer.] 
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'  "'  Darr  Prairie.  (Indiana,)  Dec.  29,  1833. 
Being  now  on  the  mail  route  between  De- 
troit anJ  Ciiicago,  I  am  travelling  very  com- 
fortably in  a  lour-liorse  wagon,  with  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  in  my  last.  I  found  my 
horse's  back  so  sore  at  White  Figeon,  that  it 
was  unpleasant  to  use  him  longer  und«r  the 
saddle;  and  having  met  with  my  trunk  at 
Niles,  which  was  forwarded  from  Monroe  by  a 
friend,  I  am  in  a  mgaeure  co^elied  to  adopt 
what  is  certainly  th«:tii08t  agreeable  mode  of 
travelling  at  this  season  through  a  bleak  prai- 
rie country. 

The  cold  winter  moon  was  still  riding  higli 
in  the  heareos,  as  we  ferried  over  the  St.  Jo- 
sephs at  Niles  this  morning.  A  low-sided  scow 
was  the  means  of  conveyance ;  and  after  break- 
ing the  solid  ice  near  the  shore,  to  loose  us  from 
our  moorings,  it  required  some  pains  to  shun 
the  detached  cakes,  which  came  driving  down 
the  centre  of  the  dark  rolling  river,  which,  near 
the  opposite  shore,  had  become  so  wedged  and 
frozen  together,  that  it  required  considerable 
exertion  to  break  a  way  with  our  long  poles,  and 
m  ike  §DoJ  our  landing.  At  length,  ascending 
the  bank,  a  beautiful  plain,  with  a  clump  of 
trees  here  and  there  upon  its  surface,  opened 
to  our  view.  The  establishment  of  the  Casey 
Mission,  a  lonj,  low,  white  buiMing,  could  be 
distinguished  afar  off,  faintly  gljflming  in  the 
moonlight,  while  several  lodges'  of  the  Potta- 
Avattamies,  three  or  four  hundred  of  which 
tribe  inhabit  this  fine  district,  were  plainly  per- 
ceptible over  the  plain.  The  moon,  indeed, 
shone  with  an  effulgence  such  as  I  have  never 
witnessed,  except  beneath  the  pearly  skies  of 
the  West.  Morni«g  came  at  last,  still,  but 
excessively  cold,  our  horses'  manes  and  our 
own  clothes  being  covered  with  hoar-frost, 
while  each  blade  of  grass  that  shot  its  wilted 
spear  above  the  snow,  glistened  like  a  dia- 
mond's point  beneath  the  uprising  sun. 

About  10  o'clock,  we  reached  a  shantee  on 
Terre  Coupee  prairie,  and  finding  only  a  boy  of 
«ix  years  old  at  home,  rummaged  the  whole 
establishment  to  find  the  materials  for  a  break- 
last,  which  we  cooked  our<  U'es.  Our  next 
stage  carried  us  over  a  rolling  prairie  to  La- 
porte.  The  undulating  surface  resembled  the 
ground  swell  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  dreary  at  this  season  when  the  bright  sky 
of  the  morning  became  overcast,  than  moving 
mile  after  mile  over  this  frozen  lake — for  such 
it  appeared — with  nothing  but  its  monstrous 
swell  to  catch  the  eye,  wherever  its  glances 
roamed. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  little 
settlement  of  Laporte,  which  is  situated  on  a 
pretty  lake  in  a  prairie  of  the  same  name,  the 
skirts  of  which  are  beautifully  timbered.  There 
was  just   light  enough  remaining   when   we 
reached  our  present  stopping  place,  a  comfort- 
able   log    cabin,    to   see    the   opening   ahead 
through    the   timber   from  which  this  prairie 
takes  its  name.     It  forms  a  door  opening  upon 
an    area   of  the    Grand    Prairie    which'  runs 
through  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Illinois, 
and   extends  afterwards,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     I  am  now 
in  the  land  of  the  Hootlicrn,  and  find  tliat  long 
haired  race  much  more  civilized  than  some  of 
their  Western  neighbors  are  willing  to  ropre 
s«nt  them.    The  term  «  Hoosher,"  like  that  of 
YanVe(;,  or  Tuckalioe,  first  applied  contemptu- 
oaily,  has  now  become  a  sort  of  national  epi- 
thet,  by  which   the   inhabitants   of  this   fine 
State  are  proud  to  be  distinguished.  This  part 
of  the  State  is  as  vet  but  thinly  settled,  but  the 
land  is  now  rapidly  coming  into  market ;  and 
it  is  calculated  to  support  a  dense  population. 
A  new  town  and    karbor   called    "Michigan 
City,"  about  30  miles  off,  oa  the  shore  of  the 
I^ake,  is  fiast  coming  into  notice,  and  giving  a 
spur  to  the  settlements  in   these  parts.    The[ 


country  is,  however,  still  wild  enough,  and  I 
have  a  wilder  yet  to  pass,  before  reaching  Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago,  Jun.  1,  1834. 
We  left  the  prairie  on  the  east,  after  passing 
through  the  door,  and  entered  a  forest,  where 
the  enormous  black  walnut  and  sycamore  trees 
cumbered  the  soil  with  trunks,  from  which  a 
comfortable  dwelling  might  be  excavated.  The 
road  was  about  as  bad  as  could  be  imagined  ; 
and,  after  riding  so  long  over  prairies  as 
smooth  as  a  turnpike,  the  stumps  and  fallen 
trees  over  which  we  were  compelled  to  drive, 
with  the  deep  mud-holes  into  which  our  horses 
continually  plunged,  were  anything  but  agree- 
able. Still,  the  stupendous  vegetation  of  the 
forest  interested  me  sufficiently  to  make  the 
time,  otherwise  enlivened  by  goo<l  company, 

Eass  with  sufficient  fleetness,  though  we  made 
ardly  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  through 
out  the  stage.     At  last,    after  passing  several 
untenanted  sugar  camps  of  the  Indians,  who, 
of  course,  we're  elsewhere  at  this  season,  we 
reached  a  cabin  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  lively  brook,  winding  through  the  forest. 
A  little  Frenchman  waited  at  the  door  to  receive 
our  horses,  while  a  couple  of  half  intoxicated 
Indians  followed  us  into  the  house,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a'netos  (vulgar^  a  treat)  from  the  new- 
comers.    The    usual  Ifettlers'  dinner   of  fried 
bacon,  venison  cutlets,   hot  cakes,  and    wild 
honey,  with  some  tolerable  tea  and  Indian  su- 
gar, as  that  made  from  the  maple  tree  is  called 
at  the  West,  was  soon  placed  before  us,  while 
our  new  driver,  the  frizzy  little  Frenchman,  al 
ready  mentioned,  harnessed  a  fresh  team,  and 
hurried  us  into  the  wagon,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  poor  little  fellow  had  30  miles  to  drive  before 
dark,  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  route  of 
the  line  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.    It  wi 
easy  to  see  that  he  knew  nothing  of  driving, 
the  moment    he   took  his  reins  in  hand ;  but 
when   one  of  my  fellow-travellers  mentioned 
that  little  Victor  had  been  preferred  to  his  pre- 
sent situation  of  trust  from  the  indefatigable 
manner  in  which,  before   the  stage  rente  was 
established    last  season,  he  had  for  years  car- 
ried the    mail    through  this  lonely  country — 
swimming  rivers   and  sleeping  in  the  woods 
at  all    seasons, — it  was   impossible   to    dash 
the  mixture  of  boyish  glee  and  official  pom- 
osity  with  Avhich  he  entered  upon  his  duties, 
y   suggesting    any    improvement   as    to    the 
mode  of    performing   them.     Away  then   we 
went     belter   skelter     through    the    woods — 
scrambled  through  a  brook,  and  galloping  over 
an  arm  of  the  prairie,  struck  again  into  the  for- 
est.    A  fine  stream,  called  the  Calamine,  made 
our  progress  here  more  gentle  for  a  moment. — 
But  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
was   an    Indian    trading  post,  and  our    little 
French    Phaeton,  who,    to   tell  the  truth,  had 
been  repressing  his   fire  for  the  last  half  hour, 
while  winding   among  the  decayed  trees  and 
broken  branches  of  the  forest,  could  contain  no 
longer.     He  shook  the  reins  on  his  wheel  hors- 
es, and  cracked  up  his  leaders  with  an  air  that 
would  have   distinguished   him  on  the  Third 
Avenue,  and   been  enviod  at  Cato's.     He  rises 
in  his  seat  as  he  passes  the  trading  house  ;The 
sweeps    by  like    a    whirlwind;  but  a    female 
peeps  from  the  portal,   and  it  is  all  over  with 
poor   Victor.     That    backward   glance  which 
he  now  casts  behind  to  see  the  impression  he 
has  made  upon  the  fair,  is  fatal  to  his  triumph. 
The  infuriate  car  strikes  a  stump,  and  the  un- 
lucky youth   shoots  off  at  a  tangent,  as  if  he 
were  discharged    from  a  mortar.     The  whole 
operation    was  completed  with    such  velocity, 
that  the  fitst  intimation  I  had  of  what  was  go- 
ing forward  was  on  finding  myself  two  or  three 
yards  from    the    shattered  wagon,  with  a  tall 
Indian  in  a  wolfskin  cap   standing  over  me. — 
My  two  fellow  passengers  were  dislodged  from 
their  seats    with  the  same  want  of  ceremony  ; 
but  though  the  disjecta  membra  of  our  compa- 
ny were  thus  prodigally  scattered  about,  none 
of  us  providentially  received  injury.    Poor  Vic- 
tor was  terribly  crest  fallen ;  and  had  he  not 
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I  unpacked  his  soul  by  calling  upon  all  the  saints 
in  the  calender  in  a  manner  more  familiar  than 
respectful,  1  verily  believe    that  his  tight  little 
person  would  have  exploded  like  a  torpedo. — 
A  very  respectable  looking  Indian  female,  the 
wife  probably   of   the  French  gentleman  who 
owned  tiie  post,  came  out  and  politely  furnish- 
ed us  with  basius  and  towels  to  clean  our  hands 
and  faces,  which  were  sorely  bespattered  with 
mud,  waile  the  grey  c'J  Indian  btfore  mention- 
ed assisted  io  collecting  our  scattered  baggage. 
The  spot  where  our  disaster  occurred  was  a 
sequestered,  wild-looking  place.    The  trading 
establisiimtni,   coasistea   of  ti  or  8  log  cabias 
of  a  most  pnniitive  construction,  all   of  them 
grey  with  age.  and  90  grouped  on   the  bank  of 
the  river   as  to  present  an   appearance   quite 
picturesque.    Tutie  was  not  much  time,  how- 
ever, to  be  speni  in  observing  its  beauties.  The 
sun  was  low,  aud  we  had  3S^  miles  yet  to  travel 
that  night  before  reaching  the  only  shantee  on 
the  lake  shore.     My  companions  were  compel- 
led to  mount  two  of  the  stage  horses,  whilst  I 
once  more  put  my  sadcle  on  mine,  and  leaving 
our  trunks  to  follow  a  week    hence,  we  slung 
our  saddle  bags  across  the  cruppers  and  push 
ed   directly  ahead.     A  few   miles  easy  riding 
through   tiie  woods  brought  us  to  a  dangerous 
morass,  where  we  were  compelled  to  dismount 
and  drive  our   horses  across,  one  of  the   party 
going  in  advance   to  catch  them  on  the   other 
side.     A  mile  or  two  of  pine  barrens    now  lay 
between  us  and  the  shore,  and  winding  rapid- 
ly among  the  short  hills  covered  with  this  stin- 
ted growth,  we  came  suddenly   upon  a  mound 
of  white  sand  at  least  fifty  feet  high.    Another 
of  these  desolate  looking  eminences,still  higher, 
lay  beyond.  We  topped  it;  and  there,  far  away 
before  us,  lay  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan— the   red    disk   ot    the  sun    iust  sinking 
beneath  it,  and  the  freshening  night-breeze  be- 
ginning to  curl  its  limpid  waters  on  the  shore  ; 
and  now  having  gained  their  verge,  whichever 
way  we  turned,  there  yfzs  nothing  discernible 
but  the  blackening  lake  one  side  and  these  co- 
nical hills  of  shifting  white  sand  on  the  other. 
Some  of  them,  as  th«  night    advanced  and  ob- 
jects were  only  discernible  by  the  bright  star- 
light, assumed  a  most  fantastic    appearance, 
and  made  me  regret  that  1  could  not  visit  the 
"  Sleeping  Bear"  and  other  singularly  formed 
mounds  which  many  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
swell  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  ot  the  lake.     The  deep  sand  into  which 
our  horses  sunk  to  the  fetlocks  was  at  first  most 
wearisome  to    the   poor   beasts,   and   having 
twenty  miles  yet  to  travel  entirely  on  the  lake 
shore,  we  were  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  quicksaads,  to  move  as  near  the  water 
as  possible.  But  though  the  day  had  been  mild, 
the  night  r?ipidly  became  so  cold  that,  h«>fore 
we  had  proceeded  thus  many  miles,  the  beach 
20  yards  from  the  surf  was  nearly  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  the   finest  McAdamized  road  in  the 
world  could    not   compare  with  the   one  over 
which   we  now  galloped.     Nor  did  we 'want 
lamps  to  guide  us  on  our  way.  Above,  the  stars 
stooil  out  like  points  of  light,  while  the  resplen- 
dant  fires  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  shooting  along 
the  heavens  on  our  right,  were  mo<'ked  by  the 
livid  glare  of  the  Kankakee   marshes  burning 
behind  the  sand  hills  on  our  left.     The  lake 
alone  looked  dark  and  lowering;  though  even 
its  gathering  waves  would  smile  whrn  tooehed 
with  light  as  they  broke  upon  ihe  shore.     The 
intense  cold  srcmed    to  invigorate  our  horses; 
and  dashing  thcfirefrom  the  occasional  pebbles, 
they  clattered  along  the  frozen  beat  h  at  a  rate 
that  brought  usrapidlyto  our  destination  for  the 
night.     It  was  a  rude  cabin,  built  of  the  trunks 
of  the  stunted   pines  around,  standing  behind 
a  sandy  swell  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.     My  fingers  were  numb  with  cold; 
and  seeing  a  rough  lookinjr  fellow  moving  from 
the  door  towards  the  horses  of  mv  companions, 
I  requested    him  to  talte  mine  also;  but   upon 
his  politely  rejoining  that  "he  v.n*  nobody's  nor- 
tler  but  his  own"  I  could  only  wish  him  a  more 
civil  master,  and  proceeded  to  take  care  of  the 
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animal  myself.  A  brake  of  stunted  evergref  ns, 
near    by,  supplied  the   place   of  a  stable  ;  and 

f>assing  a  whisp  of  dry  grass  over  the  reeking 
imbs  of  my  four-footea  friend,!  flung  ray  cloak 
over  his  back  and  tethered  him  for  the  night. 
The  keeper  of  the  rustic  hostelrie  came  up  just 
•s  I  got  through  with  this  necessary  task,  and 
explaining  to  me  that  the  insolent  lounger 
was  a  discharged  stage  driver,  returned  with 
me  to  the  house  for  a  meairure  ot  corn ;  while 
I,  guided  by  the  light  flickering  through  the 
crerioes  of  his  frail  dwelling  rejoined  my 
companions  hestled  with  two  other  half-frozen 
travelers  arountl  the  grateful  fire  within.  The 
strangers  Were  both  western  men ;  one  the 
brother  of  a  distinguished  poet  in  New  York, 
for  sometime  settled  in  Illinois;  and  fhc  other 
an  Indian  trader  of  long  standing  in  Chicago. 
Warlike  incidents  in  border  story  and  the  pa- 
cific dealings  between  the  whites  and  Indians, 
formed  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation, 
which  soon  became  general,  and  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour  :  finally  the  late  treaty  held  at 
Chicago — at  which,  as  you  have  probably  seen 
in  the  newspapers,  several  thousand  Indians 
were  present— was  di8cussed,and  theanecdotes 
that  were  told  of  meanness,  rapacity,  and  high- 
way robbery,  (in  cheating,  stealing,  and  for- 
cibly taking  away)  from  the  Indians,  exaspera- 
ted me  so  that  I  expressed  ray  indignation  and 
contempt  in  unraeasured  terms.  The  worthy 
trader,  who  was  a  middle  aged  man,  of  affable, 
quiet  good  manners,  seemed  to  sympathize 
with  me  throughout ;  but  the  whole  current 
of  my  feelings  was  totally  changed  ;  Avhen, 
upon  my  observing  shortly  afterwards  to  a- 
nother  gentlemen  that  "I  should  have  liked  to 
have  been  at  Chicago  a  year  ago,"  my  warm 
coadjutor  ejaculated  from  under  ihe  blanket 
where  he  had  in  the  meantime  bestowed  him- 
self— "  ah,  sir,  if  yon  had,  the  way  in  which 
you'd  have  hooked  am  Indian  blanket  by  this 
time  would  be  curious."  Thechivalric  knight 
of  La  Mancha,  himself,  could  not  have  sus- 
tained heroics  under  such  a  home  thrust,  but 
must  have  burst  into  the  hearty  laugh  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  all  present.  The  hour  of  sleep 
for  all  at  last  arrived,  and  a  couple  of  wobden 
bunks,  swung  from  the  roof,  falling  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  had  come  in  first,  I  wrapped  my- 
self in  a  buffalo  skin  and  placing  my  saddle 
under  my  head  for  a  pillow,  soon  "  slept  like 
a  king  ;'    a  term,  which,  if 

"  Uneasy  lias  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 
be  true  doctrine,  is,  probably,  9«o«t  Itictts  &c. 

Our  transient  acquaintances  parted  from  ui 
in  a  most  friendly  manner  in  the  morning  ; 
and  after  waiting  in  vain  till  near  noon  to  see 
if  by  any  chance  little  Victor  might  not  e 
able  to  forward  our  trunks,  to  this  point,  we 
mounted  once  more,  and  pushed  ahead  with 
all  speed  to  accomplish  the  remaining  20  or  SO 
miles  between  the  shantee  and  Chicago.  Our 
route  was  still  along  the  shore ;  and  after  pas- 
sing around  the  end  of  the  lake  and  taking  a 
northwardly  direction,  the  way  in  which  the 
ice  would  come  down  the  bleak  shore  of  the 
lake  "  was  curious."  We  gallopped  at  full 
speed,  every  man  choosing  his  own  route  for 
himself  along  the  beach,  our  horse's  hoofs 
ringing  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  pavement  of 
flint  hi  neath  them.  The  rough  ice  piled  up 
on  the  oast  prevented  us  from  watering  our 
beasts ;  and  we  did  uot  draw  a  rein  till  the 
rushinr  current  of  the  Calamine,  which  de- 
bouche:  into  LakcMichigan some  lOmilesfrom 
Chicagj,  stayed  our  course.  A  cabin  on  the 
bank  gave  us  a  moment's  opportunity  to  warm, 
and  then  being  ferried  over  the  wintry  stream, 
we  started  with  fresh  vigor,  and  crossmg  about 
a  mile  of  prairie  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chi- 
cago, reacned  here  in  time  for  an  early  din- 
Our  horses  this  morning  setm  none  the 
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worse  for  this  furious  riding,  their  escape  from 
ill  consequences  being  readily  attributable  to 
the  excellence  of   the  road    and    the  extreme 
coolness  of  the  weather  while  travelling  it 
For  ray  own  part,  I  never  felt  better  than  at 
ter  this  violent  burst  of  exercise.    We   ha 


not  been  here  an  hour  before  an  invita- 
tion to  a  public  ball  was  courteously  sent  to 
us  by  the  managers ;  and  though  my  soiled 
and  travel-worn  riding  dress  was  not  exactly 
the  thing  to  present  one's  s«lf  in  before  la- 
dies of  an  evening,  in  my  earnestness  to  see 
life  on  the  frontier,  I  easily  allowed  all  ob- 
jections to  be  overruled  by  my  companions, 
and  we  accordingly  drove  to  the  house  in 
which  the  ball  was  given.  It  was  a  frame 
building,  one  of  the  few  as  yet  to  be  found 
in  Chicago,  which,  although  one  of  the  most 
ancient  French  trading  posts  on  the  lakes,  can 
only  date  its  growth  as  a  village  since  the  In- 
dian war  18  months  since.  When  I  add  that 
the  population  has  quintiipted  last  summer,  and 
that  but  few  mechanics  have  come  in  with  the 
prodigious  increase  of  residents,  you  can  readi- 
ly imagine  that  the  influx  of  strangers  far  ex- 
ceeds the  means  of  accommodation,  while 
scarcely  a  house  in  the  .^lacc,  however  com. 
fortable  looking  outside,  contains  more  than 
two  or  three  finished  rooms.  In  the  pressnt  in- 
stance, we  were  ushered  into  a  tolerably  sized 
dancing-room,  situated  over  a  lath  and  plaster- 
ed parlor  and  bar-room,  and  having  its  once 
green  walls  so  ingeniously  covered  with  pine 
branches  and  flags  borrowea  from  the  garri- 
son, that  with  the  finished  ceiling  above,  it  pre- 
sented a  very  complete  and  quite  pretty  appear- 
ance. It  was  not  so  warm,  however,that  the  fires 
of  cheerful  hickory  which  roared  at  either  end 
could  have  been  readily. dispensed  with.  An 
orchestra  of  unplained  boards  was  raised 
against  the  wall,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the 
band  consisting  of  a  tall  dandy  negro,  with  his 
violin,  a  fine  military-looking  bass  drummer 
from  the  fort,  and  a  volunteer  citizen,  who  al- 
ternately played  an  accompaniment  upon  the 
flute  and  triangle.  Blackee,  who  flourished 
about  with  a  great  many  airs  and  graces,  was 
decidedly  the  kin^  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
amusing,  while  his  head  followed  the  direction 
of  his  fiddle  bow  with  pertinacious  fidelity,  to 
see  the  Captain  Manuel-like  precision  with 
which  the  soldier  dressed  to  the  front  on  one 
side,  and  the  nonchalant  air  of  importance 
which  the  cit  attempted  to  preserve  on  the  oth- 
er. As  for  the  company,  it  was  such  a  com- 
plete medley  of  all  ranks,  ages,  professions, 
trades  and  occupations,  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  world,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
met  together  that  it  was  amazing  to  wit- 
ness the  decorum  with  which  they  commingled 
on  this  festive  occasion.  The  managers, 
(among  whom  were  some  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison,) must  certainly  be  aufait,  at  dressing  a 
lobster  and  mixing  champaigne  punch  in  order 
to  have  produced  a  harmonions  compound 
from  such  a  collection  of  contrarieties.  The 
gayest  figure  that  was  ever  called  by  quad 
rilleplaymg,  Benoit,  never  afforded  me  half  the 
amusement  that  did  these  Chicago  cotillio«s. 
Here  you  might  see  a  veteran  officer  in  full 
uniform  balanceing  to  a  tradesman's  daughter 
still  in  her  short  frock  and  trowsers,  while 
there  the  golden  aiguilette  of  a  handsome  sur- 
geon flapped  in  unison  with  the  glass  beads 
upon  a  scrawney  neck  of  50.  In  one  quarter 
the  high  placed  buttons  of  a  lindsey  woolsey 
coat,  would  be  dos  a  dos  to  the  elegantly  turned 
shoulders  of  a  delicate  looking  southern  belle, 
and  in  another  a  pair  of  Cinderella  like  slippers 
would  chassez  cross*  with  a  brace  of  thick 
soaled  broghans,  in  making  which,  one  of  the 
lost  feet  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  may  hive 
served  for  a  last.  Those  raven  locks  dressed  a 
la  Madonne,  over  eyes  of  jet,  and  touching  a 
cheek  where  blood  of  a  deeper  hue  mingling 
with  the  less  glowing  current  from  Jiuropean 
veins,  tell  of  a  likeness  drawn  from  the  origin- 
al owners  of  the  soil ;  while  these  golden  tresses 
floating  away  from  eyes  of  heaven's  own  color  over 
a.,  neck  of  alabaster  recall  the  Gothic  ancestry  of 
some  of  "  England's  born."  How  piquantly  do  these 
trim  and  beaded  i*^^in^»  pppp  from  under  that  sim- 
ple dress  of  black,  as  its  tall  nuubrown  wearer  moves 
as  if  unconsciously  through  the  graceful  mazes  of 
the  dance. .  How  divertinglv  do  those  inflated  gi 
gots,  rising  like  windsaits  from  that  little  Dutch. 


built  hull,  jar  against  those  tall  plumes,  which  im. 
pend  over  them  like  a  commodore's  pennant  on  the 
same  vessel.  But  what  boots  all  these  incongruities, 
when  a  spirit  of  festive  good  humor  animates  every 
one  present.  "  It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make 
a  world"  (as  I  hear  it  judiciously  observed  this  side 
the  mountains)  and  why  should  not  all  thess  kinds  of 
people  be  represented  as  well  in  a  ball-room  as 
in  a  legislature  7  At  all  events,  if  I  wished  to  givo 
an  intelligent  foreigner  a  favorable  opinion  of  tho 
manners  am)  deportment  of  ray  countrymen  in  tho 
aggregate,  I  should  not  wish  a  better  opportunity, 
after  explaining  to  him  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  brought 
together  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  than  was 
afforded  by  this  very  ball.  "This  is  a  scene  of  en. 
chantmcnt  tome,  air,"  observed  an  officer  to  me,  re. 
cently  exehangodAlhispos^'ind  formerly  stationed 
here.  •'  There  were  but  a  f&i^  traders  around  the  fort 
when  I  last  visited  Chicago,  and  now  I  can't  con. 
trive  where  the  devil  all  these  well-dressed  people 
have  come  from  !"  I  referred  him  to  an  old  residont 
of  three  months'  standing,  to  whom  I  had  just  been 
introduced,  but  he  could  throw  no  light  upon  tho 
subject,  and  we  left  the  matter  of  peopling  Chicago 
in  the  same  place  where  philosophers  have  put  tho 
question  of  the  original  peopling  of  tht  continent. 
I  made  several  new  acquaintances  at  this  New  Year's 
ball,  and  particularly  with  the  officers  of  the  garri. 
son,  from  whose  society  I  promise  myself  muck 
pleasure  during  my  stay.  The  geographical  position 
of  Chicago  is  so  important,  that  I  must  give  you  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  place  in  my  next. 
Would  that  in  folding  this,  I  could  enclose  you  half 
the  warm  wishes  for  your  welfare  which  the  season 
awakens  m  my  bosom.  H. 

TiiE  American  Annual  Rkgibtkr,  for  18S1-2  : 
Brattleborough,  (V^)  Febbendin  &,  Cn.  Boston. — 
We  did  intend  to  go  into  a  somewhat  detailed  ac* 
count  of  the  merits  of  this  most  useful  publicationi 
in  the  hope  of  awakening  attention  to  it  commensurate 
with  its  real  value,  and  that  might  in  the  event  lead 
to  a  patronage  more  adequate  than  any  it  has  yet 
received  to  the  labor  and  talent  with  which  it  is 
prepared  and  coflductsd,  and  to  the  admirable  man. 
ner  as  to  typography,  paper,  See.,  in  which  it  is  got 
up.  But  we  have  no  space  in  our  sheet — and  sooth 
to  say  little  leisure  of  our  own — to  devote  to  it  at 
present  such  a  notice  as  it  should  receive — as  at 
some  future  day  it  shall  receive  from  us. 

Meantime,  we  make  from  the  lumber  before  us 
two  extracts,  each  of  interest  in  its  way.  The  first 
which  is  annexed,  treats  the  policiy  of  unduly  hss. 
lening  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  in  a  proper 
American  spirit,  and  with  a  farreaching  view  of  the 
benefits  to  distant  general  ions  of  our  own  astive 
citizens,  for  such  a  nursery  for  freemen. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  settling  the  West  faster 
than  the  natural  increase  ol  the  nation  will  do  it ;  and 
the  desceadants  of  American  citizens,  who  have 
been  nurtured  in  the  habits  of  devotion  to  the  Union, 
and  of  respect  to  its  laws, will  furnish  a  better  stock, 
than  those  who  have  been  driven  ky  improvidence 
or  necessity  from  their  native  soil,  to  a  country  of 
whose  institutions  and  laws,  they  are  utterly  igno- 
rant, and  to  which  they  can  consequently,  bear  ao 
well  founded  attachment.  The  public  domain  now 
presents  territory,  where  the  surplus  population  of 
the  Union  can  extend  itself  for  centuries  to  come  ; 
and  from  its  extent  and  fertility  it  affords  a  strong  se. 
curity,  that  the  American  people  will  not  be  forced 
by  density  of  population  to  that  extremity  of  misery 
and  crime,  which  is  exhibited  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
more  populous  counties  of  England.  In  extending 
themselves  slowly  over  the  continent,  they  wil  do 
it  surely.' 

Time  will  be  allowed  for  their  political  institutions 
to  take  root  and  to  fasten  thesfiselves  upon  the  at. 
tachments  of  the  people.  Tke  federal  government, 
known  to  them  as  first  organizing  them  into  politi. 
cal  communities,  and  as  protecting  them  from  tho 
inroads  of  savages  and  from  intestine  commotions, 
will  be  regarded  with  affection  and  confidence. 
They  will  become  strongly  bound  to  the  Union  by 
lies  of  early  association,  and  the  descendants  of 
emigrants  from  the  pleasant  hills  of  New  Eoglsnd, 
the  verdant  banks  of  the  Hudson,  aod  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  when  associated  in  new 
communities  and  states  beyond  the  Rocky  Moub. 
tains,  will  turn  with  feelings  of  respect  and  frater- 
nal  attachment  towards  the  glorious  scenes  of  that 
great  political  drams,  that  opened  upon  the  field  ot 
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Lexington,  and  receiTed  its  crowning  tnuroph  upon 
the  pJaiHs  ot  Yorktown.  This  brilliant  prospect 
however,  cannot  be  realized  through  a  policy,  wDica 
would  rapidly  fill  this  vast  territory  with  a  popula- 
tion, driven  by  the  improvidence  of  their  fathers,  or 
the  cruelty  of  their  governments  from  the  shotes  of 
Europe.  Ignorant,  poor,  disapntented.  and  nnfi  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  wilderness  they 
would  at  best  form  n  heterogeneous  mass  with  all 
their  early  .s«>ci.tion.  in  favor  of  different  mstito. 
tians  and  other  ceuntriee. 

The  second  we  give  mainly  to  rebut  a  charge 
which  we  have  seen  made  in  the  Globe,  and  in 
•ther  party  papers,  that  the  facta  of  history  purport 
ed  to  be  given  in  this  Register,  are  misrepresent, 
ed  through  party  biajjeJL  A  mor^^founded  imputa- 
tation  was  never  utte^ ;  for.^ugh  the  Editor  en- 
tains,  and  in  a  proper  way  eximeaes,  when  needful, 
very  positive  political  opiaions,  they  in  no  instance 
interfere  with  facts  or  truth,  in  his  manner  of  record 
ing  events. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  is  thus  stated  and  conunented 
ppon : 

After  a  full  discussion  on  this  nomination  with 
closed  doors,  the  Senate  finally,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President,  resolved  not  to  confirm  the 
nomination,  yeas  23,  nays  23.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
accordingly  rejected ;  and  after  having  presented 
his  eff«denti|ls  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  com 
pelled  to  return  to  the  United  States.  As  this  was 
the  first  time  that  a  minister  had  been  compelled  to 
return  from  his  post,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  his  appointment,  great  excite- 
ment was  produced  by  this  deeiMfvn.  The  reasons 
set  forth  were  subjected  to  sevel^  criticism,  and  the 
rejection  was  by  many  imputed  to  party  feeling  and 
personal  jealousy. 

The  friends  of  the  Executive  were  urged  to  sus- 
tain him  against  an  attack,  which  it  was  said  was 
aimed  at  him.  He  was  induced  to  ceme  before  the 
public  and  av*w  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  ob. 
jectionable  instructions  ;  and  his  party  was  persua- 
ded  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a  candid- 
ale  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  as  the  only  means  of 
vindicating  the  honor  of  the  President  from  a  cen 
sure,  which  by  bis  own  confession  ought  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  It  was  also  urged,  that  if  the 
Senate  had  been  sincere  in  asserting, that  the  character 
of  those  instructions  was  a  disqualification  for  a  di- 
plomatic  office,  Mr.  McLane  should  have  shared 
the  same  fate  with  Mr.  Van  Bnren.  If  the  instruc- 
ting a  minister  to  invite  a  ferei{;ii  government  to  in- 
terfere in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  United  States, 
furnished  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  autnor  should 
not  represent  the  republic  abroad,  surely  the  execu- 
ti*n  of  t)iose  instructions  ought  to  bsve  excluded  that 
minister  from  the  cabinet  councils,  where  measures 
to  vindicate  the  honor  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  country,  are  originated. 

The  lofty  sense  of  national  honor,  which  could 
tolerate  the  employment  of  the  author  of  instructions 
•o  derogatory  to  the  characCeref  the  country,  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  elevation  of  the  ambas. 
■tdor  by  whom  they  were  executed.  This  exalted 
feeling  makes  no  compromise  with  expediency,  and 
it  regards  with  equal  disdain,  the  author  of  a  policy, 
which  places  the  republic  in  the  attitude  of  suppli. 
eating  a  foreign  government,  and  the  envoy  who  hesi- 
tates between  the  loss  of  his  office  and  the  presen. 
ting  so  abject  a  request  at  the  foot  of  the  Briush  throne. 
No  distinction  could  be  made  between  them,  which 
justified  the  different  fatcsawarded  to  the  cx-secretary 
and  the  minister,  and  the  country  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  reason,  why  one  was  rejected  and 
the  other  was  cofirmed. 

In  the  contest  that  ensued,  consequently,  the  op< 
position  lost  the  advantage  of  the  princsple  upon 
which  it  had  rested  the  recall  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  left  the  public  to  infer,  that  other  motives  had 
contribated  to  swell  the  vote  against  his  appoinu 
mcnt. 

Anobl's  Series  of  Common  School  Books,  from 
1  to  6. — Philadelphia:  Marshall  Clark  &.  Co.j 
Providence,  (R.  1.)  Marshall,  Brown  <t  Co. — Mr. 
Oliver  Angel,  the  author  of  these  books,  has  twenty 
years*  experience  as  a  practical  teacher,  in  one  of 
the  Providence  district  schools.  His  aim  in  prepa. 
riig  this  series  seems  to  have  been,  te  carry 
OD  the  learner  from  the  first  lessons  in  A  B  C,  to  a 
•omprehenaion  and  appreeiatioa  of  the  finest  cempo> 


sitions  in  the  language,  by  a  regularly  progressive 
system — each  book  presenting  something  more  ad- 
vanced and  consequently  more  difficult  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

No.  I.  sets  forth  the  first  steps — gives  the  alpha- 
bet, and  a  series  of  shert  words  not  exceeding  two 
syllables.        ^/''..^     .',  ,  ',*>^i'-.\''^' 

No.  3  advances  into  larger  words,  longer  scnten. 
ces,  and  some  short  stories,  care  being  taken  in  each 
to  select  the  words  required  to  be  spelled,  out  of  the 
reatfag  lessons. 

No.  3  arrives  at  figures  and  numbers,  and  the 
multiplication  table,  pursuing  a  progressive  march 
aa  in  other  things.  Zi": ' 

Nos.  4,  5  and  6  are  chiefly  reading  books,  each  a 
little  more  advanced  than  the  other,  until  No.  6  be- 
comes a  large  and  well  filled  volume  of  extracts 
from  apprered  writers.  In  each  of  these  books 
questions  are  annexed  te  the  extracts,  in  order  that 
the  fidelity  with  which  scholars  learn  may  be  tested. 
The  whole  seem  to  us  executed  with  sound  judg. 
ment.  •      ,  rt        ..  •       v,-;--       -       ■    ,. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  BUiop  Moore,  of  New  York, 
intended  for  the  forthcoming  Ne.  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Pulpit,  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  a  fine 
engraving,  and  forciUj  recalls  the  meek,  spirit, 
ual,  and  venerable  head  of  that  truly  Christian 
Bishop. 

Music, — Major  Jacli^Downing's  March,  composed 
and  arranged  for  the  Piano,  by  J.  T.  Norton,  and 
published  by  Hewitt  &  Co.,  is  the  only  piece  of  mu. 
sic  we  have  recently  to  acknowledge. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Two  Months  later  from  Canton. — We  have  boen 
favored  with  commercial  advices  from  Canton  to  Oct. 
22d.  The  Thos.  Dickasoa  wa«  expected  to  sail  for 
New  York  about  Nov.  10th,  but  with  few  or  no  teas. 
U.  S.  Bank's  exchange  on  London  sold  at  is.  4d.  per 
dollar.  No  sail  of  private  bills.  Ship  Morrison, 
hence,  arrived  at  Canton  Oct.  17th. 

In  port.  Nabob,  Liberty,  Eliza,  Superior,  Tartar, 
Cabot,  Sumatra,  Hope,  Vancouver,  Thos.  Dickason, 
Col.  Howard,  Brighton,  Panama,  Omega,  Martha, 
Neponset,  Merchant,  [Timor,  Sabina,  Hellespont, 
arrived  Oct.  12th  and  13th,]  Morrison,  and  Italy. — 
Sailed,  Oct.  15,  brig  Jehn  Gilpin,  for  Manilla. — 
[Jour,  of  Com.]  ; 

[Frotn  the  Journal  of  Commerce,] 

Latest  from  Mexico. — By  the  ship  Mexican,  Capt. 
Davis,  we  have  Vera  Cruz  papers  to  February  3d  in- 
elusive.  Not  the  least  important  subject  which  at 
present  occupies  the  attention  of  the  Mexicans,  relates 
to  ecclesiastics  and  the  church.  One  article  is  wriu 
ten  to  show  diat  ecclesiastics  ought  to  take  no  part  in 
temporal  affairs ;  several  ethers  are  occupied  in  com- 
menting very  freely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  to- 
wards Don  Pedro,  and  his  party ;  another  is  headed 
"The  Jesuit  religion,  the  cause  of  immense  evils  to 
the  Slate  ;"  another  is  taken  up  in  discussing  the  na- 
ture  and  origin  of  ecclesiastical  property;  another  in 
favor  of  toleration,  &.c. 

Great  complaints  are  made  of  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  l^exican 
paper  of  Jan.  24th  says,  "  The  stage  was  robbed  twice 
last  week,  and  once  this  week." 

Mexico,  Jan.  27. — The  Mexican  capital  is  so 
plagued  with  robbers,  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
do  not  find  themselves  safe  even  in  the  most  frequent 
places. 

It  is  stated  that  Col.  Austin  had  been  arrested  in 
Saltillo. 

Gen.  Pedraza  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
General  Direction  of  public  instruction.  " 


Later  from  Eurofe. — By  the  ship  Henri  IV. 
Captain  Castoff,  we  have  Paris  dates  af  the  29th, 
Havre  of  the  30th,  and  London  of  the  27ih. 

In  Portugal,  the  Queen's  party  have  gained  another 
victory,  which  promises  important  results. 

The  dates  from  Madrid  are  only   two  days  later 

than  before  received  by  an  arrival  at  Boston.     The 

change  of  Ministry  is  confirmed,  and  it  is  also  an. 

nounced  that  orders  have  been  issued  for  the  eonvo. 

cation  of  the  Cortes.  d    ■  .        ■  ■_ 

,       •'       _         "       ^  Roda  to  the  ministry. 

LoND«N,  Jan.  hi— Brilliant  Viet^ry ner  t1^  Jf i  jj     The  Seniinelle  des  Py 


gvelites. — "  We  have  received  important  news  from 
Portugal.  Gen.  Saldanha  has  entered  Lciris,  cap. 
turing  the  whole  of  Miguel's  forces  which  ware  in 
that  town.  The  news  was  brought  to  London  this 
morning  by  an  officer  who  landed  at  Falmouth,  and 
immediately  posted  to  London.  The  following  is  a 
private  letter  with  which  we  have  been  favored  : 

•*  Lisbon,  Ja.v.  18. — I  transmit  you  here  the  Cre. 
nica  of  yesterday  and  this  dsy,  by  which  you  will 
see  the  result  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Conds  de 
Saldanha's  division.  Those  who  are  intiaaately  ae. 
quainted  with  the  situation  of  Leira  will  knew  that 
by  the  next  packet  you  will  bear  that  our  army  is  ta 
Coimbra,  the  third  city  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his 
having  effected  a  combination  with  the  army  in  Opor. 
to  will  speedily  leave  an  unbroken  communicatioo 
between  that  city  and  Lisbon.  The  Migueliie  force 
in  Santarem  will  be  obliged  to  retire  to  the  soitth. 
ward,  pursued  by  the  11,000  men  whom  we  have  in 
observation  at  that  place  ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  you 
will  very  shortly  learn  that  they  are  completely  upon 
the  frontier  of  Spain.  Here  all  is  enthusiasm  and 
confidence,  and  the  Government  feels  itself  more  se- 
cure than  ever."  This  is  Gen.  Saldanha's  report  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  contained  in  the  Chrvaica  of 
the  17th  and  dated  Leira,  January  15  : 

"  Army  of  Operations. — Most  Illustrious  and  Ex- 
cellent Senhor, — His  Imperial  Majesty's  orders  are 
executed.  Leiria  is  in  our  possession.  Of  the  gar- 
rison, which  was  composed  of  1,476,  and  46  cavaU 
ry,  only  three  officers  and  six  cavalry  soldiers  were 
able  to  escape,  taking  the  road  to  Coimbra.  The 
Governor,  Brigadier  Jose  de  Mello  Pita  Osorio,lwo 
superior  officers,  the  Capt.  Mor.  and  many  other 
prisoners  are  in  our  bands,  as  well  as  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  Ensign  of  the  regiment  of  militia 
of  Leiria.  The  Corregidor,  a  perverse  man,  was 
killed  ;  in  a  word,  the  overthrow  could  not  be 
more  complete.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  hooor 
of  sending  to  your  Excellency  the  details  of  this 
day,  and  of  the  movements  which  preceded  it.  A 
corporal  of  Olcadores,  No.  5,  wounded ;  this  is  all 
•nr  loss!  The  affair  of  Aloacer  is  well  aveofed. 
God  preserve  your  Excellency. 

(Signed)  "  Condb  de  SALDAMHa." 

"  Postscript — All  the  enemy's  baggage  fell  into 
our  power." 

Gen.  Saldanha,  though  intending  to  move  towards 
jCombra,  remained  at  Leira  on  the  16th,  and  on  that 
day  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Government,  giving  a 
full  account  of  his  proceedings  from  the  time  of 
leaving  the  army  before  Santarem  on  the  13tfa,  and 
deuils  of  his  success  at  Leira.  The  Miguelites,  it 
appears,  gave  up  their  strong  position  in  the  Castte, 
apprehensive  of  having  their  retreat  cut  off.  As 
they  were  moving  away,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
cavalry  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Bacon,  and  com. 
pletely  routed.  The  result  is  stated  in  the  despatch 
already  quoted.  Beside  the  Governor,  Col.  Don 
Jose  de  Msllo  Freire  Pita  Oxorio,  Saldanha  has  cap. 
tured  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  sol. 
diers.  The  news  from  Santarem  is  also  of  impor. 
tance.  By  the  Chronica  of  the  I8th,  it  appears  that 
on  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  last  accounts,  the  che. 
lera  morbus  was  raging  violently  at  Santarem,  and 
that  provisions  and  forage  were  getting  so  scarce, 
that  since  the  16th  more  than  twemy  have  died  per 
day.  ThePedroites  have  gained  an  advantage  else 
at  Marvao ;  and,  according  to  all  these  accounts, 
the  Miguelites  cannot  possibly  long  hold  out.  Even 
Mignel  himself  is  said  to  be  very  ill,  and  has  of  late 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  seen. — [Courier.] 

SfAIN. 

Convocation  of  the  Cortes. — The  Indieateur  of 
Bordeaux  of  January  25th  says :  "  We  yesterday 
learnt  officially  by  a  courier  extraordinary,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  issued  two  Ordinances  for 
the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes  par  est*- 
mentos." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid,  dated  the  17lh 
instant :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Great  Powers  hat* 
complained  to  England  and  France  of  the  late  ex. 
cursions  of  the  Spanish  troops  into  Portagal,  and 
that  the  Britisii  Cabinet  has  delivered  to  ours  a 
note  protesting  against  their  being  renewed  under 
any  pretence,  and  declaring  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty would  consider  any  future  violation  of  the  Por- 
toguese  territory  by  a  Spanish  army  as  an  act  of  ag . 
gression  against  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  union  which  exists  between  that  nation  and  Por. 
tugal.  founded  on  ancient  treaties.  This  had  an  ill 
effect  at  the  court  of  Spain."  No  in;cllij;cnce  had 
been  received  from  .Madrid  subsequent  to  the  17lh, 
At  that  ttme  the  population  of  the  capital  Was  full  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  accession   of  M.  Martratz  de  Is 
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following,  of  th«  17(h  inst.  from  Aldudes  ; — "It  ia 
Mkid  that  the  port  et  Guetetaria  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Carliata,  and  that  two  British  vessels  have  land- 
ad  10,000  rouakets,  and  equipments  fur  10,000 
nen. 

Colonel  Bayona,  who  took  refuge  in  France,  hav. 
ing  learnt  that  the  Carlists  had  retired,  immediately 
returntd  to  the  ironworks  of  Orbaiceta,  of  which  he 
IB  director.  The  Spanish  families,  who.  for  sunie 
days  past,  have  lived  in  huts  on  the  French  frontier, 
will  doubilsBB  return  to  their  homes  without  delay." 
France. 

M.  Laffitle's  Hotel,  in  the  RueLaffitte,  was  put  up 
to  auction  yesterday  nt  an  upset  price  of  978,000  fr., 
bat  there  being  no  bidder  the  sale  was  postponed  to 
an  indefinite  period. 

Parib,  Jan.  28 — The  Budget  Committee  have  sig. 
nified  their  dissent  from  the  number  ef  mi<n  laid  in 
the  estimate  of  the  Minister  of  War,  for  1833,  Mar- 
shal Soult  proposed  a  conference  with  them,  and 
the  Commit  ee  assembled  for  that  purpose  on  Sunday, 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea.  In  the 
estimates  the  ed'eciiveof  the  army  was  fixed  at  374,- 

000  men,  but  ibe  Marshal  consenttd.to  reduce  it  to 
310,000,  the  same  number  as  voted  for  1834.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  for  reducing* 
il  t«  394,000  men,  and  others  for  fixing  it  at  310.000 
The  Minister  declared  that  the  honor  and  interest  of 
tba  country  did  noi  allow  him  te  descend  belww 
310,000  men,  and  that  if  this  number  wsre  refused 
Minifiters  wonid  resign  in  the  mass. 

Postscript  to  a  letter  from  the  French  Admiral  Be 
ron  Hugon,  commanding  the  French  squadron  on  iha 
L(>vant.  by  which  he  announces  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Marine  the  losa  of  the  French  ship  of  the  line 
La  Superbe. 

"  P.  S.  I  opened  my  letter  to  aunounce  that  the 
C«m^li«  has  just  l>«en  descried.  I  have  also  learnt 
that  the  American  ship  the  United  States,  Comino. 
dor  Patteraon,  which  left  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  a  few 
boura  before  the  Superbe,  aftt-r  having  lost  some  of 
her  masts,  had  her  sails  torn  away,  and  her  boats  car- 
ried ofl,  and  being  nearly  embayed  off  the  coast  of 
AndroB,  and  expecting  cvrry  moment  to  be  lost,  a 
sudden  gleam  of  light  enabled  her  to  discover  the 
narrow  passage  between  Tina  and  Androa,  she  was 
enabled  to  get  through  it  and  gain  the  harbor  of 
Milo." 

The  Ipkigenie  frigate,  bear  ng  the  flag  of  Rear-Ad. 
miral  Baron  Hugon,  and  the  Duqueane,  of- the  line, 
Capt.  Casey,  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the  26th  insf 
from  Nauplia,  bringing  with  them  446  men  of  the 
•raw  of  the  Superbe,  (wrecked) 

FOREIGN  VAR1ERIB9. 
The  Arts  in  Austria. — The  care  taken  by  the 
Aostrian  Government  to  prevent  the  people  from 
mixing  themselves  up  with  politics,  has  the  natural 
consequence  of  driving  them  lo  the  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  ~  Thus  there  are  few  countries  in 
which  we  find  so  many  savans  and  amateur  artists 
as  in  Austria.  Every  person  in  comfortable  circum. 
stances  gives  himself  np  to  the  study  of  some  favor- 
ite branch  of  art  or  science,  to  which  he  consecrates 
all  his  leisure  hours;  and  what  lover  of  such  pur. 
suits  has  not  admired  the  beautiful  galleries  of  pic* 
lures  of  the  Princes  Esterhazy  and  Liahstentein,  as 
well  as  the  splendid  libraries  of  Count  Czarnin,  Lam- 
berg,  dec,  and  the  treasures  of  M.  de  Hammer,  who 
poBsessea  a  greater  number  of  Oriental  niaauacripts 
than  are  to  bo  fouad^t  Constantinople  or  the  College 
of  Ispahan  7  M.  Troit,  directed  by  another  kind  of 
love  for  Eastern  curiosities,  has  made  a  collection  of 
all  the  varieties  of  pearls  which  are  fsund  in  the  fish, 
eriesof  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Ceylon,  or  in  (he  divers 
barbers  of  the  Indian  Osean  ;  and  M.  Pehl,  a  collec- 
tion of  BniziliaR  flowers  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe 
Collections  of  herbs,  medals,  minerals,  libraries  full 
of  rare  books,  and  gallerios  of  plcturea,  are  found  in 
every  town  of  the  least  conseqnencj  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  At  Milan,  the  Chevalier  litta  Blniniexhi. 
bits  his  colossal  map  of  Italy  ;  and  at  Pestk,  M.  Jan 
eowich  does  the  honors  of  his  rich  collection  of  Hun* 
garian  antiquities.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  it 
is   rwt  only   in  the  capital  that  precious  and  varied 

:t  treasures  are  to  be  seen.  Vienna,  however,  distin. 
guishes  herself  above  all  the  tswns  of  Austria  lor  her 
eultivation  of  mnsic. 

A  stranger  visiting  Vienna  would  think   that  on 

^  music  actually  depended  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  musie  of  all  descriptions  strikes  the  ear  in 
every  direction.     To  enumerate  all  the  Uniu,4i  and 

\'  Socicti«s,  public  and  private,  instituted  for  the  pro- 

1  pagaiion  of  this  science,  would  be  perfectly  impos 
isiblc.  The  chief  public'institutions  is  the  Imperial 
[Music  School,  at  »vhich  pupils  may  become  mciii 
[bers  gratuitously.     The  Society  of  Amatures,  estn* 


blished  about  twenty  years,  also  has  had  a  groat  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  scicice  of  mu 
sic  in  Austria.  The  archives  of  thia  Society  pot'Sess 
more  than  800  concerted  pieces,  and  the  library 
1240  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  mnsic ; 
besides  a  tine  gallery  of  portraiu  of  the  nost  c«. 
lebrated  composers,  a  large  collection  of  auto, 
graphs,  and  a  museum  of  rare,  ancient  and  modern 
musical  instruments.  The  Royal  Library  is  truly 
one  of  the  richest  depots  of  ancient  and  modern 
uiusic.  It  consists  of  aixteon  large  apartments, 
containing  4000  musieal  works,  which  number  6500 
volumes.  Amongst  the  private  collections,  that  of 
Count  de  Fuschs  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  consist, 
ing  of  upwards  of  1000  concerted  pieces  and  M. 
Alexander  Fuschs,  brother  of  the  former,  has  a 
collection  of  autographs  of  the  mest  celebrated  mi- 
sical  composers,  afnounting  to  500.  To  the  lovers 
of  a  cremona  the  collection  of  instruments  of  M. 
Francis  Rzchaczek  would  offer  a  great  treat ;  it 
consists  of  upwards  of  300  violins,  violincellos, 
and  doable  basses. 

Tk*  Whigt  and  the  Church. — We  have,  hitherto, 
in  every  question  of  politics  in  which  we  have 
presumed  to  say  a  word,  endsavored  to  appear  at 
oRce  open  aad  honest.  Not  to  be  open  is,  indeed, 
to  be  dishoiiest.  But  we  have  also,  when  stating 
•iir  opinions,  stated  them  with  duo  refsreace  to  the 
judgments   of  our   superiors ;  and  we  shall,  as  re- 


spects this  important  question,  do  as  we^have  done 
on  former  occasions. 

Our  opinion  here  is  not  wavering,  though  it  may 
be  wrong.  It  is  decided  ;  we  ore  sorry  to  hear  of 
those  proceedings  St  Gateshcod,  the  ebject  ot  which, 
as  we  understand  the  reports,  is  to  make  a  first  at- 
tack upon  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  point  where  it  is 
by  far  the  least  vulnerable.  We  arc  not  amongst 
thoae  who  like  to  see  the  church  supported  by  such 
"  pillars"  only  as  are  set  up  by  the  solicitation  of  a 
king's  minister  or  the  intrigues  of  a  royal  mistress. 
But,  supposing  the  election  of  bishops  to  be  proper, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  a  state  established  ehnrch,  the  bi 
shops  have  at  least  as  inuch  claim  to  respect  and 
confidence,  that  they  are,  at  the  very  leaitt,  as  mem 
bers  of  the  the  Upper  House,  as  necessary  to  the 
state  as  the  other  lords.  If  the  saying,  '*  Ordo 
Kpiaeorum  robur  reipublicas"  be  found  to  be  not 
true,  the  whole  of  the  ordo  Liacorum,  with  which 
the  bishops  are  associated  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords, 
had  belter  quickly  prepare  themselves  with  proofs 
to  show  what  strength  they  aflxjrd  to  the  nation. — 
"  Bishops,"  it  has  been  said,  **  should  not  take 
part  in  matters  of  state."  Why  not,  since  the  de- 
partment over  which  they  preside  ia  a  part  of  the 
state  ?  Much  belter,  it  seems  to  us,  that  both  they 
and  their  doinga  should  appear  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  then  that,  being  hidden  by  obscnrity,  they 
should  be  perhaps  more  under  the  beck  of  corrup- 
tion than  a  seat  in  the  House  can  make  them. 

Probably  we  are  letting  out  all  we  think  «t  a  mo- 
ment when  some  who  would  disagree  with  us  have 
views  undeclared.  If  so,  any  such  advantage  a. 
gainst  us  is  unfair.  There  are  aome  who  have,  in 
deed,  been  pretty  open  in  their  avowals.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  who  would  do  their  best  towards 
effecting  the  whole  of  that,  the  greater  part  of  which 
they  profess  not  to  aim  at.  What  then  arc  the  pro- 
positions to  be  discussed  ? — vhat  is  the  end  i»  view, 
and  the  whole  of  it  ?  To  undormine  the  church  in 
general;  to  remove  only  its  main x supports;  to  put 
an  «nd  to  bishops,  merely  to  make  a  bit  at  the  here- 
ditary lords  through  the  bishops,  or  to  abolish  the 
joint  bench,  spiritual  and  temporal,  altogether. 

If  the  church  is  now  in  danger,  the  danger  is  owing 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  whigs;  the  whigs,  who  have 
been  pound-wise  for  themselves  and  penny-wise  for 
the  people.  What  n  faction  lias  thia  been  !  What  a 
new  trait  gained  to  the  character  of  dishonesty,  re- 
veiling  by  the  delusion  of  confidence,  when  those 
who  became  the  pilots  in  the  storm  turn  into  pirates 
over  a  wreck  of  their  own  mukin?,  and,  clingiag  on 
to  the  Ipst,  surviving  all  ihey  had  taken  in  charge, 
are  half  cocked  with  a  surfeit  of  plundering  the  sunk 
before  their  own  noses  are  under  water  I — [Cobbett's 
Magiizine.] 

National  Education  in  France. — The  Bill  regula. 
ting  Primary  Instructions  in  France,  termed  the 
Ftuiet  de  Lot,  introduced  ts  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  M.  Guizot  on  the  3d  of  Jannary  last,  and  pass, 
ed  into  a  law  on  the  QSth  of  June,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  three  description*.  Eve. 
ry  commune  or  parish  is  bound  to  provide,  either  by 
itself  or  conjointly  with  one  or  more  neighboring  pa- 
rishes, one  primary  school  of  the  lowest  order.  In 
iMb  school  moral  and  religious  instiuction  is  to  be 
given  to  the  children,  reading,  writing,  the  principlee 


of  the  French  language,  ciphering,  and  an  acqnai*- 
taaee  with  the  authorized  system  of  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  taught.  The  master  of  this  as. 
lablishment  ia  to  be  furnished  by  the  pariah  with  a 
suitable  house  and  fixed  salary,  the  minimum  of 
which  is  to  be  200  francs,  b(.  6«.  6d.,  and  in  additioa 
he  is  to  receive  from  such  of  the  parenta  of  the  chiU 
dren  as  can  afford  it,  fees  or  quarter  penco.  The 
fees  are  to  be  exacted,  not  by  the  master  himself, 
but  by  a  public  officer  on  bis  account.  County  towaa 
and  parishes  having  a  population  azcaeding  6,000 
souls,  are  bound,  individually  or  conjointly,  to  maiu. 
tain  a  school  of  the  second  class,  m  which,  in  addi. 
tion  to  tbe  instruction  given  in  the  first  or  lower  or- 
der of  schools,  the  children  are  taught  the  elements 
of  geometry,  with^  ordinary'applications,  partie*. 
larly  to  linear  drav^g  and  litbd  m.easuring ;  the  ele- 
ments of  the  physicriaciences  and  ofnatural  history, 
as  they  are  applicable  to  the  common  uses  of  life  ; 
singing;  the  elements  of  history  and  geography,  and 
especially  the  history  and  geography  of  France. — 
The  wishes  of  the  fathers  must,  however,  be  con- 
sulted and  complied  with  as  to  their  children's  par. 
ticipation  in  the  religious  instruction  given.  As  thia 
second  class  of  schools  are  designad  for  the  childreB 
of  parents  above  want,  there  is  no  gratuitona  ad* 
mission  except  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  talanta 
in  the  poor  scholar  of  the  lower  species,  who  re- 
ceives the  advantage  of  a  higher  education  as  a  re.  - 
ward ;  but,  in  order  that  the  rate  of  payment  may 
be  very  moderate,  the  master  is  to  receive  a  fixed 
salary,  of  which  the  minimum  is  400  francs,  {16L 
ISs.)  along  with  the  fees.  In  this  class  of  schools, 
as  well  as  the  former,  the  fixed  salary  of  (be  master 
is  to  be  paid  wholly  by  the  parish,  if  possibfe,  or,  if 
no',  partly  by  the  department  or  county,  and  the  star* 
itself  is  to  come  ia  aid  as  a  dernier  resort.  The  third 
class  of  schools,  atjled  the  JVsrwia/,  are  for  the 
training  of  masters,  and  of  these  there  is  to  ba  one 
in  every  department. 

New  Gigantic  Teleteopt. — A  great  work,  has  jast 
been  oompletod  in  all  its  essential  parts,  in  Unc* 
acheider's  manufactory  of  optical  instruments  at  Ma.  : 
nich.  It  is  a  gigantic  telescope,  on  Frauenhofer'a  phn. 
ciple,  of  15  Paris  feet  focal  distance,  and  an  aper-r 
ture  of  10  1-2  inches.  It  surpasses  in  size  and  pow. 
er  the  largest  telescopes  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
illustrious  Frauenhofer.  it  has  been  tried  with  the 
greatest  strictness  by  the  profesaors  of  astronomy, in 
the  University  of  Munich,  and  declared  to  be  a  par. 
feet  masterpiece.  The  clearness  and  distinctneaa 
of  a  heavenly  body  seen  through  it,  is,  to  that  of  the 
Dorpat  telescope  made  by  Frauenhofer,  of  thirteen 
feet  focal  distance  and  nine  inches  aperture,  aa 
31  to  18,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  136  to  100. 
It  magnifies  far  above  1()00  timea,  and  the  ordinanr-i 
expression  of  bringing  an  object  nearer  may  be  lite- 
rally applied  :  thus,  when  iSatum  at  ia  smalleat  dia- 
tance  from  the  earih,  is  165,000.000  of  geog^phical 
miles  distant,  it  seems,  when  magnified  816  times  by 
this  telescope,  to  have  approached  to  the  distance  of 
192,000  geoeraphical  miles  ;  and  tbe  moon,  at  her 
smallest  distance  from  the  earth,  aeems,  when  mag. 
nified  in  tbe  same  manner,  to  have  approached  with- 
in 68  geographical  miles,  which  ia  but  little  more 
than  the  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Athens  to 
Constantinople. 

The  number  of  State  Pensioners  in  France,  on 
January  1,  1833,  was  162  175,  who  are  thus  divided: 
peers,  128,  receiving  1,564.000  francs;  civil  pen. 
sioners,  2593 ;  receiving  1,733,400  fr. ;  pensioners 
of  July,  1408,  receiving  613,700  fr. ;  military  pen. 
sioners,  127,011,  receiving  46,603,221  fr. ;  eccle. 
siasilcal  pensioners,  28,186,  receiving  4,662,469  fr. ; 
donatatret,  2.952,  receiving  1,480,084  fr.  Total, 
162,175  pensioners,  receiving  56,735,874  fr. 

Maxim. — When  you  have  made  a  eood  bargain  bo 
sure  you  clench  it  with  a  deposite  before  the  other 
party  ha*  time  to  retract.  Often  when  a  man  may  b*" 
bargaining  with  you  in  jest,  if  the  advantage  be  on  your 
side,  you  may  pretend  you  thought  him  in  earnest;  and 
so  sometimes,  make  a  very  good  piece  of  buainess  of 
it.  It  will  not  only  be  of  good  to  you,  but  it  will  ben. 
efit  him  by  teaching  him  never  to  jest  about  business. 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  : — A  man  that  I  am  very  well 
acquain:ed  with,  and  who  was  not  always  so  well  te 
do  in  the  world  as  he  is  now — I  do  not  say  it  was  my- 
self, but  it  was  a  Scotsman  who  had  risen  from  a  very 
low  beginning.  His  outward  dress  did  not  always  tal- 
ly with  the  lining  of  hia  pocket ;  indeed,  the  pocket 
when  be  went  to  market  was  but  ill  held  up  by  the  raga 
which  it  was  sewed  to  ;  to  look  at  him  you  would  not 
have  thought  him  worth  a  plack.  Well,  one  morning, 
a  cargo  of  hides  coming  into  port,  he  went  and  asked 
the  owner  what  he  would  sell  his  whole  cargo  for  7 — 
Looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  the  owner  coald 
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hardly  refrain  from  laughing  outright.  "  My  good 
friend."  said  he,  "  1  thinli  it  matters  little  to  you  the 
price  of  the  cargo  :  a  aingle  hide,  I  aliould  imagine, 
would  exhaast  your  whole  purse."  "When  folk 
come  to  buy."  aaid  our  Scotsman.  "  they  expect  to 
be  treated  with  civility.  Will  you  answer  me  a  plam 
question  T  What's  the  price  of  the  whole  cargo  of 
hides  on  board  your  ship  Prosperity,  now  in  harbor  T" 
The  shipowner  still  thought  the  man  was  daft  or  jo. 
king,  and  he  said,  "  What  will  you  give  me  for  the 
cargo,  ready  money  down  upon  the  table  ?"  "  Uude 
sir,  it's  not  for  me  to  put  a  price  upon  your  goods  ; 
tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  price  you'll  take  ?"  The 
owner  still  carrying  on  the  joke,  (as  he  thoHght.) 
named  a  price  not  half  the  actual  nalue.  The  mer. 
chant,  of  frugal  appearaace,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pooket,  took  out  a  shiiitng,  and  clapped  it  into  the 
kaads  of  the  owner,  oqwg  aloudJ»»*  A  bargain  !  my 
friend,  and  belore  these  witness*!^  turning  to  thosw 
who  had  boon  amused  with  the  conversation  tiiat 
had  passed.  Viewing  the  man  still  in  the  same 
light,  and  never  suspectioK  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  aan  of  money,  the  considerate  owner  proffered 
back  the  shilling  to  the  man  of  rags,  saying,  *'  Here 
ny  good  man,  though  I  have  been  cutting  some  se- 
vere jokei|upon  him,  I  would  not  wish  to  rob  you  of  a 
shilling ;  judging  from  appearances  you  have  very 
few  to  spare."  The  buyer  advanced  with  a  firm 
■Up,  aid  looking  him  in  the  face,  said,  "  Sir,  judg- 
uig  frae  appearances,  ii  may  be  so ;  but  I  can  tell 
yon  I  did  aa  gie  ye  that  shilling  that  it  might  be  re. 
turned  in  the  character  of  an  almshouse  :  that  shil 
iug  ia  the  arles  o'  my  purchase  of  the  whole  of  your 
eargo ;  toll  me,  therefore,  when  you  will  deliver 
it,  and  receive  your  money  !  or,  said,  he  (taking 
out  of  his  pouch  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking,  well 
danicd  and  patched,  heavy  with  gold  and  crumpled 
with  bank  notes,  "  if  any  substantial  person  will  be 
responsible  for  the  delivery,  I'll  j^  ye  the  siller 
down  on  the  table  this  minute."  Every  attempt 
at  explanation  or  accommodation  was  in  vain  ;  and 
at  last  the  owner  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  car. 
go  of  hides  at  less  than  half  their  value  ;  and  he  re. 
ecived  the  money  agreed  upon  forthwith.  As  it  was 
the  only  eargo  that  had  arrived  in  the  market  for 
soane  time,  the  ragged  man  of  money  sold  his  hides 
SI  almost  his  ewn  demand  ;  and  he  aye  said  it  was 
the  best  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  A  ragged 
eoat,  ye  see,  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  a  good 
one  ;  but  mind,  novel*  joke  about  business. — [Glaa. 
gow  Courier.] 

SUMMARY. 

Extraet  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Prairie  du 
Ckien,  Upper  Miotiatippi,  Feb.  1. 

I  wrote  to from  Mineral   Point,  aince  which 

I  have  heard  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  killed  16 
Winnebagoes,  and  ny  friend  and  gossip  Whirling 
Thunder  is  about  to  come  down  upon  the  Black  Hawk 
people  with  700  warriors  at  his  back.  He  swears 
he  wiU  exterminate  Black  Hawk's  band.  The  fighu 
ing,  if  any  takes  place,  will  be  far  in  the  rear  of  me 
I  may  see  some  of  the  fun.  however,  when  I  re. 
turn. 

[From  tke  PkiUdelpkim  pmpert  ofye»terday  morning.] 
DanADFVL  DisASTia — Loss  or  Lire. — The  most 
terioBs  disaster  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  Dels, 
ware,  took  place  ysstarday  afternoon.  The  steam. 
boat  William  Penn,  Capt.  Jeffries,  on  her  way  from 
How  Csstle  to  this  city,  took  fire  just  befoie  she 
reaehed  the  Point  House,  and  was  run  ashore  inme. 
diately  above  the  Point.  There  were  vpwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  on  board  at  the 
time,  and  the  awful  scene  that  ensued  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  is  impoaaible  to  stata 
%t  this  time  the  number  of  persois  who  perished, 
■■there  are  various  contradictory  romoars  in  circu. 
Ution.  Three  dead  bodies,  two  male  and  one  female, 
reaehed  thia  city  laat  evening.  Every  exertion  was 
nado  to  restore  life,  bat  in  vain.  The  names  of  the 
eafferere  are,  Colonel  Joseph  S.  Perier.  of  this  city 
—the  Rev.  John  Miishell  Moore.  m(  Lewistewn 
Del,  and  an  unknown  female.  It  ia  stated  that  the' 
latter  sprang   lato  the  water   from  the  stern   of  the 

boat,  and   Mr.  Moore  immediately   after  her that 

when  Uken  up.  both  were  alive,  but  they  died  from 
fright,  suiTering,  and  eeld.  One  indivdual.  a  paesen. 
Cer,  Slated  to  us  that  he  observed  another  female 
eprittf  into  the  water  and  sink  before  assistanee 
could  bo  rendered. 

The  eonduet  of  the  officers  of  the  boat,  from  ike 
raoaieni  the  aceident  oecnrred,  ia  reprefonted  to 
have  been  of  the  most  praiaeworthy  character.  The 
place  where  the  boat  grounded  is  within  about  fifty 


yards  of  the  Banks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  and  the  passengers,  male  and  female, 
were  compelled  to  wade  some  distance  in  mud  and 
waler,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Of  course  they 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  their  cloths  disfigured 
with  mud.  Several  lost  their  hats,  others  their 
shoes,  dec.  Most  of  the  baggage  was  saved,  also 
the  Southern  Mail. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered  a  number  of 
small  boats  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  suffer, 
ers — also,  the  South  street  steamboat,  one  of  the 
Market  street  boats,  and  the  Burlington  from  Chea- 
nui  tliieet  wharf.  The  passengers,  for  the  most 
part,  were  brought  up  in  these  vessels.  Thousands 
of  our  citizens  lined  the  wharves  from  the  moment 
the  fire  was  discovered,  uutill  long  after  nightfall. — 
Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  those  who  expAted  friends 
and  relatives,  and  hundreds  of  persons  rushed  to  catch 
a  glance  at  the  dead  bodies,  fearful  that  some  one 
dear  to  them  had  passed  into  the  valley  of  death. — 
The  fire  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  wheel, 
house.  When  first  discovered,  an  effort  was  made 
to  check  it.  but  it  was  soon  found  impossible,  and  to 
escape  from  the  devouring  element  became  the  object 
of  all. 

The  boat  cantinued  burning  for  several  hours, 
and  presented  a  beautiful  but  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
About  half  past  six  o'clock  she  floated  from  the  shore, 
and  came  up  the  river,  still  burning,  as  far  as  the 
Island  opposite  tno  city,  where  she  again  went 
ashore,  and  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  We  re- 
gret  to  l»arn  that  the  loss  sustained  will  be  about 
$70,000, 

Such  are  the  leading  particulars  of  this  melancho. 
ly  catastrophe,  the  first  accident  accompanied  with 
loss  of  lives  that  has  occaa«d  on  the  Delaware  since 
the  introduction  of  steamboat  navigation. 

Thk  Steamboat  Wiuoah  Pknn. — Another  of  the 
passengers  in  this  boat  has  perished,  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Buckley,  of  Connecticut.  He  died  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  exposure. 

The  body  of  the  female  has  not  yet  been  recog 
nized.     A  ring  upon  her  finger  has  the  following 
words :  ••  Let  love  abide  forever.     J.  B." 

Further  search  has  led  te  the  conclusion,  that  two 
large  portmanteaus,  conuining  the  letters  from  Bal- 
timore city  and  the  west,  embracing  as  is  supposed, 
Cincinnati,  Ohie  State  (south)  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Tennessee.  Maryland  Western  Shore, 
and  Washington,  Brownsville,  Union  Town,  and 
New  Geneva,  Pa.  and  for  distribution,  have  been  en- 
tirely consumed. 

A  newly  discovered  vegeUble,  called  the  Oxalis 
Crenata,  a  rival  to  the  potato,  has  lately  been  im. 
ported  from  Chili  and  cultivated  with  great  sue- 
cess  in  Suffolk  (England.)  The  flavor  of  the  root 
ia  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  common  potato, 
and  it  is  equally  prolific. 

The  steamboat  Wm.  Gibbons,  which  left  New 
York  on  Saturday,  at  4  P.  iM.  was  seen  on  Monday, 
at  6  A.  M.  40  miles  north  of  Hatteras — wind  fresh 
from  the  northward. 

More  and  More. — The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  Feb. 
17th,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  schr.  Creole  from 
Tampico,  with  about  four  uuNDatD  thousand  ool. 

LASS  IN  SrECIK. 

A  curious  blunder  occurred  in  the  business  of  the 
Common  Council  on  Wednesday  evening.  Isaac 
Auld,  was  appointed  weigh-master  vice  Albert  Cox 
deceased,  and  yet  Mr.  Cox  is  in  good  health,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  weighers  in  this  city. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Fire  Insurance  Offices  in  this 
City  have  decided  not  to  insure  any  steamboat  unless 
provided  with  a  force  pump  or  engine  and  hose, 
sufTicient  to  throw  water  to  any  part  of  the  boat,  if 
on  fire.  Such  means  of  protection,  if  on  board  the 
William  Penn,  might  have  saved  the  destruction  of 
the  boat  and  lives  of  those  who  perished. 

Dita$ter. — The  packet  ship  Mississippi,  Captain 
Robinson,  from  New  Orleans,  for  this  port,  went 
ashore  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  six  o'clock,  in  a 
thick  fog,  on  Brigantile  Shonls,  twenty  miles  soith 
of  Barnegat  knocked  off  her  false  keel  and  thump, 
ed  eonsiderably.  She  has  on  board  a  full  cargo  and 
•  100,000  in  specie  for  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
M.  is  a  new  and  superb  ship.  She  is  insured  in 
Boston,  and  the  cargo  in  New  York.  The  passen. 
gers  left  her  soon  after  she  struck  in  a  schooner 
which  was  passing,  and  arrived  in  iheciiy  yesterday 
afternoon,  A  steamboat  was  immediately  des. 
patched  and  several  lighters  in  the  hope  of  savins 
the  cargo,  and  if  possible  the  ship. 


■■im.-  »f(*i^tfim-!tV'^*^}-\  >^.,:'a'- 


ArroiNTMENTs  Br  TUB  Pbbsiobkt. 
By  and  veitk  the  advice  and  content  of  tke  Senate. 

David  Hodge,  Register  of  the  Land  Offiea  at  Stev 
benville,  Ohio. 

James  C.  Sloo.  Register  of  the  Land  Ofiice  at 
Shawiieetown,  Illinois. 

Charles  Prentiss.  Register  of  the  Land  Office  4 
Vandalia,  Illinois. 

William  L.  May,  Register  of  the  Land  Offio* 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Robert  S.  Garnett,  Collector  and  Inspector  at  Tap. 
pahannock,  Va. 

Henry  S.  \yhitely.  Collector  and  Inspector  at  Wil. 
mington,  Del. 

John  W.  Smith,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  at  Port. 
land,  Maine. 

Levi  Fagan,  Collector  and  Inspector  at  Plymouth, 

Archibald  W.  Hyde.  Collector  and  Inspector  at 
Alburg,  Vt. 

William  Beach.  Collector  at  Glouceater.  Maoo. 

Mahlon  D.  Canfield,  Collector  and  Inspector  at 
Great  Egg  Harbor.  N.J. 

Martin  T.  Morton,  Collector  and  Inspector  tii 
Nantucket,  Mass. 

The  above  are  all  re.appointmenU. — [Globe.J 

Edward  Livingston,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  His  Mo. 
jesty  the  King  of  the  French. 

Thomas  Pennant  Baron,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

Arthur  Middleton.  Jr.  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Le- 
gation  mi  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  in  the  place 
of  Charlea  S.  Walsh,  removed. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  to  be  Conmiaaioner  under  tbo 
law  to  carry  into  effect  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  oi  the  Two 
Sicilies,  concluded  on  the  14th  of  October,  18S2,  ia 
tke  place  of  Peter  V,  Daniel,  resigned. 

Romulus  M.  Saunders,  to  be  Commisaioner  under 
the  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  uf  ihu 
French,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  iu  tho 
place  of  Thomas  H.  Willisms.  resigned, 

John  W.  Overton,  to  be  Clerk  to  the  Commission 
under  the  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  Convention 
aforesaid,  between  the  United  )i»iatea  and  His  Ma. 
jesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  place  ot 
George  Breathitt,  deceased. 

James  Collinsworth.  to  b«  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Tenneasee,  Re. 
appointed. 

John  Patterson,  to  be  Marshal  of  the  United  Stale* 
for  the  District  of  Ohio.     Re.appoiated. — [Globo.] 

AppointmenU  ky  the  Oovenor  and  Senate,  Fek. 
rvary26.  1834. 

Albany— William  Weaver,  inspector  and  adroeu. 
surer  of  wood  and  timber  ;  also,  measurer  of  stOBO. 
John  W.  Stilwell  and  Philo  Booth,  inspectors  of 
beef  and  pork.  Harmanua  S.  Van  Ingen,  Theodora 
01cot^  Henry  Bartow,  Thomas  W.  Oleott,  Pfiilip  S. 
Van  Ingen  and  Frederick  H,  Pepoen.  notaries  pub. 
lie. 

BaooMK — George  T.  Ray.  auctioneer. 

Schknectaov— Roswell  Perry  and  Wra.  Froonua 
auctioneers.  Cornelius  G.  Palmer.  Wm.  Strong, 
Wm.  Meeker.  Robert  Barker,  J^cub  Swita,  Joakaa 
D.  Herman.  Abraham  Van  Ingen,  Stephen  A.  Dag. 
gett,  James  M.  Bouck  and  Henry  Fuller,  eommis* 
sioners  of  deeds. 

CuENANGo—  Walter  M.  Koney,  notary  pnblic. 

OswKoo — John  Reynolds,  judge  of  coaniy  courts. 

Lewis    Parker  and   I.  Foot  Turner,  auctieneers. 

Wm.  F.  Allen,  examiner  in  ehancery.  Avery  Skin- 
ner, judge  of  county  courta. 

TiouA— Silvester  Sexton    and  Walker  CaafiakL 
inspectors  of  lumber. 
CAvtoA-Ezekiel  Williaw..  Bradley  Tuttio,  Ulya 

ses  F.  Doubleday,  Thomas  Y.  How,  jr.  and  John 
Garrow,  iuspeciora  of  the  Sufe  Prison  at  Auburn. 

Cattarauol's — Albert  C.  Burge,  supreme  court 
commissioner.     Moses  Beecher,  surrogate. 

Dutchess— Robert  S.  Livingston,  judge  of  couatf 
courts.  David  V.  N.  Radcliff,  supreme  eourt  con. 
nussiouer.  Jamoi  Grant,  jr.  and  Alexander  Forbua. 
nouries  public.  Joseph  Gunn,  Jaceb  Barringor, 
Stephen  Jennings  and  Samuel  Gnnn.  inspoctora  of 
beef  and  perk.  Lemuel  Conklin,  inspector  of  flour 
and  meal.  Jqhn  Lewis,  Jamea  Monifort,  Jobs 
Ward,  jr.  and  Henry  Gale,  auctioners.  John  Bruak, 
examiner  in  ch4ncery. 

RicuMONo— Jacob  Tyson,  first  Judge  ;  Daniel 
Mersercau  and  Samuel  Barton,  judges  of  countf 
courts.  Richard  Crocheron,  aurrogate.  Robert  M. 
Hastard  and  Win.  S.  Root,  nuuries  public.  Philip 
Gibson.  Abraham  Autin,  Wm.  Shea,  aad  Andrew 
fi.  Decker,  auctloDeora. 


.  esr  1*- 
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R*  ^j"!?/?"  ^"^''c*'— Notice  has  been  given  by  the 
Bo»rd  of  Commiaaionors  under  tiie  Convention  withi 
rranee,  that    all  claimants,  whose    memorials  arel 
■ot  yet  filed,  er  are  not  received  in  consequence  ofj 
•ome  defect,  nuat  file  them  with  the  Secretary,  on, 
•r  before  the  first  Monday  in  May  next;  after  which, 
period  no  new  one  will  be   received,  unless  good 
cause  be  shown  why   it  was  not  previously  filed. —  \ 
These  arc  required  to  be  prepared  and  verified  ac, 
cording  to  the  former  regulations  o[  the  Board,   and 
are  to  be  set  down  for  examination,  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  the  month  from  the  date  of  iheir  reception.' 
So  much  of  the  previous  orders,  as  directs   that  no 
decument  shall  be  received  by  way  of  proof  or  other- 
wise after  the   memorial  is  set  down  for  examine, 
tien,  is    suspended   until  the  first  Monday  in    May, 
te  which  time  the  Board,  on  the  21st  instant,  voted 
to  adjourn,  with  the  intention  of  then  proceeding  to 
the  examination  of  the  several  memorials. — [Daily 
Adv.] 


Bast 


Mobile,  Feb.  14.— There  were  no  papers  from!the 


today.     We  have  now   eight  paper  mails  due 


irom  New  York,  and  six  from  Washington 

SuirwKBCK. — The  schooner  Poncona  from  Nassau, 
at  Savannah,  on  the  19th  February,  reports  that  brig 
Bneomium,  P.  Shefllield,  master,  from  Charieston, 
S.  C.  bound  to  New.Orleans  was  wrecked  on  Abaco, 
wh««  only  SCheurs  from  Chariostoa.  All  the  crew 
and  passeigera,  including  45  slaves,  was  saved. 
The  latter  oa  landing  were  liberated.  The  follow.! 
ing  letter  is  trom  a  passenger —  j 

••  Nattav,  Feb.  12,  1834.     ) 
"  From  the  time  we  left  Charleston,  we  had  un.! 
••nmon  fine    weather,  aad  was   under  the   impres.! 
aion  that   we   would  certainly  reach  New.Orieans| 
•■  »  week  at  least,  but   on  Monday  night,  precise.  | 
If  at   tvthe  o'ehek,   the  vessel    struck  on   Abaco\ 
Ruf,  and  filltd  in  tvetnty  minutes  afterwarda  ;  the  I 
■Mta  were  immediately  cut  away  to  lighten   her,  I 
but  all  in  vain;   ska   began  to   thump  so  violently' 
that  the  Captain  ordered  all    hands  to  secure  them. 
■elves,  for  ke   said   she  would  not   hold  together! 
another  hour.      Young   Smith   and    myaelf  lashed! 
•nrselves  to  the    mainmast,  as    well  as  the   rest   of| 
passengers,    amounting   in    allte   aixty.nine   aouU\ 
After  being  in  this  situation  a  few  hours,  the  vessel 
went  down  bow  foremost,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  herl 
stem  remained  above  the  surface  of  the  water.    We  ■ 
then  began  to  make  preparations  to  secure  our  lives! 
a  little  longer,  for  death  appeared  to  us  inevitable. ' 
la  auempting  to  get  the  small   boat,  wkiek  va*  the 
fulyme  we  had,  on  the  lee  side  she  filled  twice,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost   difficulty  she   could  b«  kept! 
frse.     Eight  of  us  left  the  wreck  in   her  before  the  \ 
dawn  of  day,  to  seek  for  land.     As  soon  as  daylight; 
Mm*  we  discevered  land,  about  five  miles  distant.  | 
It  proved   to  be  Fish  Key,  a  small   island    inhabited ! 
•nlj  by  a  single  family  of  fishermen.     On  this  de.i 
solate    place,  we  remained   four  days,  subsisting  on 
what  we  could  catch,  having  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
Bs  alive.     W«  were   then  carried  by  tlie  fishermen 
to  Green  Tartle  Key,  where  we  remained  a  day  and  | 
a  night,   and   lastly  we  were  brought   to   this   place! 
ooBipletely  destitute."  i 

Mr.  Audubon. — The  following  whimsical  letter 
written  by  this  enthusiastic  bird  hunter  to  a  gentle.' 
man  in  Boston,  is  from  the  Transcript.  | 

•     *    *     When  we  left  New  York,  I  expected  to' 
b«  obliged  to  sail  instanter  for  Old  Englsnd.     We; 
passed   through  Philadelphia,    working    there   like 
horses — my  goed  wife  and  I— packing  birds,  3500: 
■kins,   for  Europe.     Had  to  collect  money  due  me 
there<— and  had  other  trouble.     Pushed  for  Baltimore. 
Had  to  shave  evrry  day.     Ran   up  and  down  both' 
sides  of  the   streets.     Procured  four  new  subscri-' 
hers — collected  some  cash — and  off  to  Washington 
city  to  see  the  Grandees.     Rece'wvd  gtandly.     No' 
subscribers — no   cash.     Heavy    bill  at  the  Hotel — 
Town   dull — country   shockingly  poor.     Cleared  at 
tie  Custom  Houae,  for  Baliimore  again — took  to  the 
water.     Had  a  storm.     Not  lost — but  tremendously! 
■cartd.  Saw  Norforlk  by  night,  and  James  River  by| 
day.       Reached    Richmond.      Pleasant     reception.' 
Made  and  received  many  calls.     Handful  of  promi.j 
■M,  but  not  a  jot  done  for  us.     Crops  short — pro.  i 
d«et  low.     Huzza  for  the  South  !     Coach  to  Peters.' 
barg.     Oaly  fourteen  passengers — four  harps,  three, 
violoncelleos,  one   bass,    and  sundry  tambourines.! 
Hvf  you  travelled  the  Petersburg  Rail  Road  7  No. 
Wall  don't.     Like  to  have  been  starved  and  roas- 
ted   le  boot — travelled    hard,    and    fared    harder. 
Coocbes    fall — horrid    brutes — eat    like   pigs,  and 
■wear  like  devils.     Reached    Fayetteville.     Good 
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boiled  eggs— excellent  substitute  for  stones,  in  this 
country.  Got  to  Columbia— saw  the  College  and 
President  Cooper.  Hired  a  private  carriage  to 
Charleston.  The  horse  laid  down  on  the  road.— 
Hired  another  at  aeren  dollars  per  diem,  and  three 
more  for  his  bladea.  Rode  slow— saw  nothing  strange, 
and,  thank  God,  at  last  reached  Charleston,  and  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  our  worthy  friends,  the  Rev. 
j.  B.'s  family.  Have  worked  hard  ever  since.- 
Have  thought  of  writing  to  you  one  good  hundred 
times,  but  whenever  I  was  about  to  make  e  pen,  my 
bruahra  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  not  only  so,  but 
actually  said  to  me,  (for  my  brushes  speak)  '•  Finish 
those  Birds  of  America  before  you  write" — and 
I  did. 

•  »  »  "My  plans  have  been  frustrated.  I  feel 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  England,  instead  of  the  South 
era  Swamps  and  Western  Prairies.  If  it  be  deter, 
mined  that  I  go  to  Europe,  you  will  see  me  in  Bos. 
ton  in  less  than  a  month  after  you  receive  this.  If 
not,  I  shall  write  to  you.  I  have  been  so  constaut  at 
my  great  ;>iB<  table,  that  I  have  been  out  shuoting 
only  twice — aid  once  only  to  dine  out.  Evening 
parties  yeu  knew  I  abhor— unless  I  am  invited  to 
dance  .'  My  good  friend  has  been  copying  my  Bio- 
graphy for  publication.  •  «  •  We  are  well.  • 
*  *  Thank  you  for  Smith  on  Fish ;  but  I  prefer 
Grouse  to  Fish — Chickens  to  Grouse— and  Blue 
winged  Teal  to  Canvas. Back  Ducks.     «     »     •     < 

Yours,  truly,  j.  j,  a. 


There  is  a  degree  of  humor  and  arch  satire  in  the 
annexed  article — which  has  long  been  waiting  a 
place — that  few  alone  seem  master  of,  now.a.days. 

The  fastidiousness  which  renders  the  most  noble 
Marquess  of  Snowden  so  reluctaat  to  be  seen  emer- 
ging  from  an  Omnibua,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
■ot  entirely  without  a  parallel  among  some  of  our 
most  recherchea  personages. 

LiFK  IN  AN  Omnibus. — Lord  Snowden  has  just  bro 
ken  a  shaft  of  his  cabriolet,  on  a  wet  day,  upor 
Barnes  Common  ;  an  omnibus  rattles  up,  and  the  Ti- 
ger, no  house  nor  aid  being  near,  persuades  his  lofty 
master,  the  destined  Governor  General  of  India,  to 
•  get  in.' 

'  The  Marquess  stepped  in,  and  the  conductor  gave 
the  word,  '  all  right,'  but  this  was  done  so  soon  after 
the  admission  of  hia  Lordship  into  the  vehicle,  and 
he  was  so  long  picking  out  a  clean  place  to  sit  down 
upon,  that  the  jerk  threw  his  Lordship  forward 
into  the  lap  of  the  ^attest  woman  that  ever  was 
seen  out  on  a  caravan  at  a  fair,  who,  unfortunately, 
was  carrying  a  jar  ot  pickled  onions  on  her  knee, 
which  was  upset  by  the  Marquess's  tumble,  and  in  its 
fall  saturated  the  front  of  his  Lordship's  waistcoat 
and  stock  with  its  fragrant  juice. 

'  The  dirty  dandy  in  the  corner,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  voluntary  contortions  of  poor  Lord  Snowdcn's 
countenance,  as  the  huge  thing  bumped  up  and  down, 
and  twisted  first  one  way  and  then  another,  began  to 
affect  a  similar  distaste  for  the  sonveyance  ;  and  to 
mark  his  sympathy  with  the  new  arrival,  forthwith 
bumped  himself  up  close  10  him.  He  looked  at  the 
Governor-General  Bahander  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  pulling  out  a  sort  of  whitey.brown  paper 
funnel,  which  did  daty  for  a  snufl^  box,  offered  it  to 
the  Marquess.  *  »  » 

'  After  a  short  delay,  during  which  several  aristo- 
cratic  carriages  rolled  by — at  which  periods  the  Mar- 
quess  adopted  the  celebrated  system  of  oatrichiam, 
and  hid  his  head — the  omnibus  rattled  on  towards 
town.  At  Waltham.green,  two  tall  scraggy  girls 
from  a  boarding  school. 

Sickly,  smiling,  gay,  young,  and  awkward, 
were  poked  in.  A  gentleman  with  very  red  musta- 
Chios,  was  picked  up  at  the  Queen's  Elm  gate  ;  and 
a  poulterer's  boy,  with  a  couple  of  skinaed  rabbits 
in  a  tray,  was  added  to  the  party  at  the  corner  of 
Sloane-street,  the  said  rabbits  on  their  way  back  to 
a  poulterer's  in  Duke-street,  St.  James'^,  because 
they  were  not  fresh.  •  »         »         »         « 

'  The  Marquess  made  a  thousand  well-bred  apo- 
logies, and  was  got  up  upon  his  legs  by  the  exertions 
of  the  fat  woman,  whose  struggles  to  rescue  herself 
from  the  imposing  weight  of  nobility,  materially  as- 
sisted the  efforts  of  a  good-natured  dirty  little  man 
in  the  comer,  and  a  thin  spare  woman,  who  was  ear. 
rying  a  bantum-coek  and  three  hens  in  a  basket  to 
London,  having  on  her  other  hand  a  large  faced 
child,  with  great  bine  eyca,  and  a  cold  in  its  head. 
It  wore  a  brown  skin  cap,  with  a  gold  band  round  it, 
while  a  green  and  white  net  comforter  was  twisted 
roand  its  chin  and  body  ;  its  dress,  generally,  bearing 
very  strong  evidence  that  the  dear  little  thing  was 
an  extremely  bad  traveller.  I 


'  Near  the  door,  and  over  whoae  shins 
quess  first  tumbled  upon  getting 


in. 


the  Mar. 

was  placed  a 
stout,  blue.aproned  market.gardener  ;  and  opposite 
to  him,  a  smartish  looking  man,  with  a  Mosaic  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  and  a  bunch  of  oily  curls 
coming  out  from  his  hat  just  over  his  hair — he  was 
the  dandy  of  the  party. 

'  Of!  went  the  omnibus — rattle  went  all  the  win. 
dows — slap  went  the  weather  boards,  bang  went  the 
axle-trees  ;  and  away  went  the  whole  concern  at  a 
rate  and  with  a  noise,  ef  which  the  Marquis  till  that 
moment  had  but  a  very  faint  conception. 
d'  At  the  top  of  St.  James's  street  the  caravan  step. 
ped.  The  day  had  cleared  up  ;^  the  pavement  waa 
dry.  The  King  was  in  town ;  there  were  many  peo- 
pie  about.  Lord  S/iowden  just  peeped  through  the 
windows,  and  sa#*^  groups  collected — men  he  knew. 
Here  it  was  clear  he  could  not  get  out — whither 
should  he  go  7  how  fiir — what  place  was  safe  7  At 
length  he  resolved  upon  going  the  whole  joutncy  to 
to  the  Bank,  so  that  he  might  emerge  in  the  city,  and 
then  enveloping  himself  in  a  hackney-coach,  reach 
the  habitable  part  of  the  town,  without  fear  of  disco, 
covery. 

'Any  body  for  White  Oss  Cellar  7'  said  the  man  on 
the  steps.  Out  went  the  dirty  dandy,  the  man  with 
the  apron,  and  the  boy  with  the  rabbits.  But  their 
places  were  instantly  supplied  by  a  portly  gentleman 
lugging  in  a  small  sized  green  garden-engine  with  a 
fan  spout,  and  three  fishing-rods,  which  he  had  just 
bought  at  the  comer  of  Albemarle  street,  and  a  fond 
mother  who  had  provided  herseli  with  a  heap  of  toys 
for  her  six  children. 

'Still  the  Marquess  kept  peering  out  of  his  prison 
— nobody  saw  him — and  it  was  pleasant  to  peep 
through  the  loop-holes  thus  unobserved.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  right,  but  the  pavement  in  PiccadiN 
ly  was  up  ;  it  w«i  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  huge 
machine  should  go  down  St.  James'  street ;  and  so  it 
did :  but  short  was  its  progress  in  that  line  of  march 
— all  the  bumpingfl  and  thumpinga  which  its  rapid 
course  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  joumey  had  excited 
now  were  to  be  compensated  for.  The  driver  smac. 
ked  his  whip,  the  horses  obeyed  the  sound ;  when 
bang  went  something,  and  in  an  iastant  the  whole 
fabric  came  down  with  a  crash  Hke  thunder,  exactly 
in  front  of  White's. 

'  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  cries  of  the 
men,  the  noise  ot  the  fall,  all  combined  to  attract 
a  thousand  spectators.  Fifty  heads  were  out  of 
Crockford's  Coffee-room  ;  all  the  guardsmen  rushed 
mto  the  balcony  ;  and  in  the  bow-window  of  White's 
itself,  which  was  instantly  thrown  up,  were  hear4 
the  well-known  voices  of  the  leaders  of  the  clique, 
in  a  sort  of  war-hoop,  which,  like  the  whistle  of 
Rhoderick  Dhu,  roused  the  whole  clan  to  observe 
the  dreadful  denouement. 

'  In  detail  were  the  passengers  extricated.  The 
dear  little  boarding-school  girls  jumped  out  first : 
the  fat  man  with  his  garden-engine,  stuck  in  the 
door.way,  and  was  only  ejected  by  the  ponderosity 
of  the  still  fatter  woman,  with  what  she  called  her 
'  inion  jar,'  clasped  like  a  lovely  baby  to  her  bosom  ; 
the  lady  with  the  toys  was  trampled  under  foot ; 
the  sick  child  was  jammed  under  the  dirty  man  in 
the  corner,  and  the  thin  woman  who  took  care  of 
it,  getting  anxious  about  its  fate,  unwillingly  aban. 
duned  the  poultry ;  and  when  the  most  noble  the 
Marquess  of  Snowden,  K.  G.  and  Governor  General 
of  India,  emerged,  amidst  the  cries  of  '  take  care 
of  the  old  gentleman,'  he  came  out  without  his  hat, 
with  a  fine  bantum  cock  perched  upon  his  bead,  and 
a  couple  of  fuzzy-legged  hens  roosting  upeif  bis 
shoulders.' — [Hook's  Sayings  and  Doings.] 

THE  SPANISH  ARMADA.  *-•• 

[  From  Southey'a  Uvea  of  Britiah  Admirala.] 
"  Meantime,  though  the  negotiations  at  Ostend 
were  still  carried  on  in  policy  by  the  Spanish 
commissioners,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government  a  disdainful  disregard  of  secrecy  as  to 
its  intentions,  or  rather  a  proud  manifsestation  of 
them,  which,  it  they  had  been  successful,  might  have 
been  called  magnanimous.  The  great  king  bad  Je. 
termined  upon  putting  forth  his  strength,  and  so  con. 
fident  were  his  subjects  of  success,  that  in  the  ac. 
oounts  which  were  ostentaneously  published  of  its 
force,  they  termed  it  *  the  most  fortunate  and  invin- 
cible Armada.,  The  fleet,  according  to  the|official 
statement,  consisted  of  130  ships,  having  on  board 
19,295  soldiers,  8450  mariners,  2088  galley-slaves, 
and  2630  great  pieces  of  brass  ;  there  were,  more- 
o\er,  twenty  caravels  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and 
ten  six-oared /(fZua«.  The  names  of  the  most  pepu- 
lar  Romish  saints  and  invocations  appeared  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  ships  ;  and  hoUer  appellations, 
which  ought  never  to  be  thus  appliedi  were  strangely 
associated  with  the  Great  Griffin  and  the  Sea  Dog, 
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the  Cat  and  the  White  Falcon.  There  were  in  the 
fleet  124  volunteers  of  noble  family,  hoving  among 
them  456  armed  servant!. 

There  was  no  noble  house  in  Spain  but  had  a  son, 
a  brother,  or  a  nephew  in  the  voyage,  embarked 
either  at  their  own  cost,  or  in  the  king's  pay.  The 
religioners  who  embarked  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet,  and  for  after  operations,  were  180,  consistmg 
•f  Augusiinians.  Franciscans,  Dominieans,  and 
Jesuits.  Don  Martin  Alarcon  embarked  for  the 
good  of  the  heretics,  as  vicar-gencral  of  the  holy 
inquisition  ;  and  implemeius  of  conversion  of  a  more 
cogent  kind  than  argument  or  persuasion  are  said  to 
have  been  embarked  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
business  of  reconciling  England  to  the  Romish  see 
was  committed  to  Cardinal  Allen,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  to  Cardinal  Pole,  iad  an  Bil||lish  translation  of 
the  pope's  bull  was  retfdy  for  einnUation  as  soon  as  a 
Iwiding  should  be  effected,  lie  galleons,  being 
above  sixty  in  number,  were  '  exceeding  great,  fair, 
and  strong,  and  built  high  abeve  the  water,  like 
castles,  easy,  (saya  a  contemporary  writer,)  to  be 
fought  withal,  but  aot  ao  easy  to  board  as  the  £ng. 
lish  and  the  Netherland  ships  ;  their  upper  decks 
were  musket  proof,  and  beneath  they  were  four  or 
live  feet  thick,  so  as  no  bullet  could  pass  them 
Their  masu  were  bound  about  with  oakum,  or  pieces 
of  fazeled  ropes,  and  armed  against  all  shot.  The 
galleasses  were  goodly  great  vessels,  furnished  wi:h 
chambers,  chapels,  tewers,  pulpits,  and  such  like : 
they  rowed  like  galleys,  with  exceeding  great  oars, 
each  having  300  slaves.and  were  able  to  do  much  harm 
with  their  great  ordnance.*  In  place  of  the  Mar. 
quez  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  dead,  the  Duque  del 
Medina  Sidonia  was  general  of  this  great  armament; 
Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Ricalde,  admiral." 

The  following  addition  will  b^  considered  very 
eurioua : 

Tk€  Invincible  Armada,  at  it  teas  to  hate  been, 
meearding  to  the  Plan  of  the  Duk*  of  Alva. — The 
Invincible  Armada  with  which  Philip  the  Second  de- 
sired to  subdue  England  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
His  treasury  was  exhausted  by  the  sums  which  he 
expended  on  it,  and  never  after  recovered  its  pris- 
tine palmy  state.  For  the  times,  this  armament  was 
the  largest  which  had  ever  been  fitted  out,  for  it 
contained  no  less  than  130  ships  of  war,  of  which 
65  were  of  the  line,  their  tunnage  was  57,868  tons. 
They  carried  no  less  than  2431*  guns  and  mortars, 
123  790  shot,  5175  hundred  weight  of  powder,  1238 
hundred  weight  of  lead  for  the  arquebuses  (plomu 
para  la  arcabucera,)  and  30,658  men,  together  with 
the  necessary  provision.  They  were  accompanied 
by  180  priests  and  friars,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  for  every  155  men.  There  were  also  on  board, 
of  biscuit  11,000  cwt.,  bacon  6000  cwt.,  and  cheese 
3000  cwt.  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means 
)he  Ivinncible  Armada  originally  proposed  by  Alva, 
and  the  design  of  which  he  sketched  with  such  a 
degree  of  accuracy,  that  we  must  honor  him  as  a 
man  of  genius,  while  we  condemn  him  as  a  tyrant. 
Whether  Englaud  could  have  made  any  resistance 
had  Philip  II.  been  able  to  accomplish  this  plan,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  : — Accordiig  to  Alva,  the 
Jji  fleet  was  to  have  numbered  150  ships  of  the  line 
(the  real  Armada  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
but  65;)  their  tonnage  would  have  been  77,250  tons. 
la  addition  to  these  ships  ef  the  line,  there  were 
also  to  have  sai<ed446  frigates,  transports,  and  small 
vessels,  with  the  tonnage  of  33,500  tons ;  so  that 
the  whole  tonnage  amounted  to  110,750  tone.  The 
crews  were  estimated  at  30,100,  whose  pay  for 
•ight  months  was  to  be  500.000  piasters.  The  land 
troupa  were  to  have  amounted  to  55,000  men.  Let 
us  only  consider  the  times  in  which  this  was  to  have 
taken  place.  Even  in  our  own  days  the  largest  fleet 
aearcely  lands  more  than  20,000  men.  The  expedi- 
tion  which  was  in  1820  to  have  subjected  South 
America,  consisted  of  only  15,000  men.  Spain, 
Naples,  aad  Germany,  joined  to  form  this  formida. 
ble  array.  On  landing,  it  was  to  have  had  an  artil. 
lery  of  139  piece  of  cannon,  that  of  tho  fleet  num. 
bering  4,150+  pieces.  The  service  of  the  land  ar. 
tillery  was  reckoned  at  28,000  cannon-balls,  and 
9,300,800  cwt.  of  powder.  In  those  times,  com. 
pared  with  our  owb,  the  guns  were  fired  slowly  and 
seldom,  so  that  the  ammunition  seems  but  slenderly 

•  5175  cwt.  of  powder  is  manifestly  too  little, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  2,200,800  is  as  plainly  too 
much. 

t  4150  piecea  of  caanon  are  far  too  few  for  150 
phips  of  the  line,  and  446  frigates ;  for  if  we  reek, 
o*  that  each  ship  of  the  line  carried  at  least  50  guns, 
they  would  have  amounud  to  7500 ;  to  which  we 
Biay  add  300  frigates  at  20  guns  each,  giving  4000 
mora,  making  an  aggregate  of  11,500  guns. 


provided.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  artillery  when 
landed,  Alva  intended  to  ship  1400  mules;  the  rest 
of  the  service  was  to  be  supplied  by  1200  horses. — 
The  whole  number  of  men  on  board  the  Armada 
would  have  amoanted  to  94,000.  We  cannot  pro- 
cc  ed  farther  with  the  items ;  but  what  we  have  al- 
ready stated  is  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  scale, 
for  the  times,  in  which  the  expedition  was  planned. 
The  original  document  containing  this  plan,  was 
lately,  and,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  published 
in  Spanish  and  German  in  Schepeler's  Beilragen  xur 
Gesehiehie  Spaniena.  He  obtained  it,  and  other 
ancient  papers,  in  1814,  while  serving  in  Spain. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  RELICS. 
"'  t  have  been  rounf,  and  wild,  and  {ay, 

To  all  biit  beauty  blind  : 
And  Bigbcd  all  ni|ht,  and  sung  all  day, 

To  ladies  item  or  Mnd  ; 
I've  told  my  tale  in  manly  prose, 

I've  written  it  in  rhvme  ; 
And  now  I'm  crown'd  with  age's  snows. 

The  scent  of  yonder  withered  roM 
Recalls  that  pleasant  timt. 

O  then  were  hopes  that  chafed  my  sleep, 

And  feara  iLat  made  me  thin  ; 
And  many  iiibtte  wiles  and  deep 

My  proud  une's  beait  to  win  ; 
And  raptures  past  the  poet's  guese 

To  wear  so  sweet  a  cham  ; 
And  now,  perforce,  content  with  leKS, 
A  gleam  from  yonder  golden  tress 

Revives  ii  all  again. 

0  then  were  feaets  in  lighted  halls,         •.'  .  . 

And  vows  beneath  the  moon, 
And  fairy  talcx  and  madrigals 

In  garden  bowers  at  noon  : 
And  wanderings  with  my  iadye  lore 

Around  the  haunted'  hill ; 
And  now  my  hand  can  hardly  move, 
li  needs  but  touch  die  brnidered  glove,    - 

And  she's  I>e8ide  me  siil!. 

You  smile  at  all  these  simple  things 

I  hold  in  treasured  store  ; 
You  ask  the  worth  of  flowers  aad  rings 

When  love  exists  no  more : 

1  wish  to  morrow  were  my  last,     ;; 

If  cold  or  careless  grown. 
To  flame  or  wind  I  dured  to  cast  . .'  ■  .". 
The  precious  rclica  of  the  past. 

And  joys  for  ever  gone  '. 


KOVBLTT  IVORKB, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
E^ THOMAS  B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  of  Stcasi 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathee,  fr esses; 
amrotber  .Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Noti's  raieni  Tubular  Beil^ 
ers,  which  arc  warr'anud,  forsalety  and  cconoaiy,  to  be  siiM> 
fior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  falleM 
assurance  is  givea  thai  wark  shall  be  dene  wei:,  aad  »■  rea- 
sonable lernif .  ▲  share  oi  public  pairoaagc  is  raapecifclly 
soliclied.  atlS 


8TBPHEN80H« 

Bui.'dtrofa  aytperior  tt^lt  of  eattengerCari  for  Railroad* 
No.  964  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleeckersueei, 
New -York. 
{C|~  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  cxaatln 
these  Cari> ;  a  specimen  ot  which  may  be  seen  on  that  parte 
the  New-York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  In  operation. 
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SURVEYORS*  INSTRUBfESiTS. 

tj'  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ui   superior  quality 
wi<iiant<>d. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  sniall  sizes.  wKh  hieh  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glas^ea  made  by  Troiighton,  together  wiib 
1  lur^c  assorimcnl  ol  Enginecrins  Instruments,  nianufanured 
anl  solil  by  E.  Sc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  »lree^ 

J31  6t  coraer  (if  Maiilenlai'e. 


EKQINKERING  AND  SURVETIXO 
HVSTRVMEIirTS. 

S3"I't>e  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Insirumenu  in 
hirprofecsion,  warranted  equal,  if  notfuperior,  in  ^inciplee  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  nl  which  are  entirely  neir: 
amons  which  are  an  Improved  Conpaas,  with  aTeiescope  at- 
lacbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofihe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
etrr,  with  two  Telescopes— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Ooniometer  auached,  pariiculariT  aJspted  to  Railroad  purpo 
see.  Wm.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  g  Dock  street 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Rngineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltimore,  ieS9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  u.oe  on  the  Baltimore  anil  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbrmation 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ora- 
liuaiiim  Department. 

Beth  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tkef  have 
m  fact  needed  but  llule  pepairs.  except  from  accideou  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compaasas 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  otbeu 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptiou  01  Ooniometer  thai  we  have  yet  tried  in  layiag  the  rails 
on  ihij  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rerersinir 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  eacineer 
■•carcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  complete!  v  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheaj.  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  other* 
now  in  use  for  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  at  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectlullythv  (riend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„     ,        ,        .      ,  Philpdelphia,  February,  1883. 

Having  for  the  laat  two  years  made  constant  use  o(  Mr 
Young*s  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  saAiy  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instruBientof  the  kind 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Enl 
gineers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OlLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

G^mantown.  February,  IMS. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insirumenu  made  by  Mr.  W  J 
Young,  of  PhiladlelphJa,  in  which  he  has  combiaed  the  proper 
Ues  of  a  TbaodoUU  with  the  conmon  Level.  proper 

«...  ■ri'illlV''***]"*''""'*'"*  *<'»»»"»bly  caleulatedfor  layin 
out  Railroads,  aad  can  raeomnead  tbeas  to  the  aetice  otZnti 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  ottiers  for  that  poroose  '^ 

HEKRTfe.CAMPBELL.'rKhilad., 
^  '   ■®«n>*w.  and  Noirisi.  RaUroad 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS,  BOXKS  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tS"  ^Iso-  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Fobb- 
Jry.  Paierson,  N.J.  All  orders  addreased  to  the  subacibers 
it  Peterson,  orBO  Wall  street, New-York,  will  l>e  promptly  al- 
lended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Als«,  Flaage  Tirea  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GR«8VKNOft. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
HVRTETIHG  AWD  HAVTICAI.  ISSTRUMEVT 

Mahvkactort. 

tj-  EWIN  It  HEARTTE,  at  the  si^  of  the  Quadrant, 
.Vo.  63  Suiilb  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii- 
iiore,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  aspc- 
:iallv  Eiigmeeia,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
xn<\  kf^rp  foreale  every  description  oflDsirumentsin  the  above 
'iranctiei",  which  they  can  furrish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lair  terms.    Iikstrunienta  repaired  fwiih  care  and  prtuopiitude. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Survsyiuf 
Instruments  are  held,  ihey  reapecifully  beg  leave  to  lender  to 
the  public  peiugai,  the  following  certincates  from  geiitleoscn  ol 
Jistinguished  scienufic  auainmenis. 

To  Ewin  ti  Heartte.— Agreeably  lo  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  yon  my  opinion  of  the  iBstrumaiHS 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  uLio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  t^ve  beeq  givea  at  a  eiiick 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionall'  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  I..4trumeiiu,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  grsater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  ifsuch  tiiet 
should  t>e  found  to  poaseas. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithatandiiig 
the  Instrumenu  in  the  service  procured  Irom  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  good.  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  llioae 
manufactured  by  yoa.  Of  the  whole  number  maoufaciursd  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  Ave 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  th« 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  iupertectlon  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  arc  liable 

They  possess  a  lirinncss  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  ami  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  ul  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Iniprovementa,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.ME8P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Constroction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Enfioeers'  toatrMeanis 
of  your  Manufacture,  partiaularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses;  and  take  nleaaureia  ezpreseing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanatiip.  The  pans  of  ilie  lavals 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  acce- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

"These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  poareaa  all  thenodorB 
mprovement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  hars  be*a 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  bat  they 
will  give  every  satisfaction  when  used  in  the  fleiJ. 

WILUAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  CiWI  Engineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  1st,  IStt 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  mr  to  give 
my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  mana- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  1  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  atjualntcd  with 
their  aualitiea  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  conelructioB.  The  ueainess  oftheir 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ot  frequent  remark' by  By 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  wbo«e  opin  on  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  corraidrrable  time  in  me,  Tb« 
effn£U  you  have  made  since  your  ectablishment  in  this  city,  te 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wa 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbatioo  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  aaccess  whiek 
yourantarprise  ao  well  weriu,  I  raetaia,  yours,  fce. 

B.  H  LATBOBE, 

Civil  EaglneeriD  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  EallJ 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  ourpoeaession  and  *ightbe 
iatrodnced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  ta 
sobmiithem  upon  application,  to  aaf  persons  deatrniM.  of  pcroa- 
iagihei 
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The  schr.  fdanuelita,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Nimble,  Br.  achr.  of  war,  and  sent  into  Havana,  waa 
supposed  to  be  the  faatest  sailini;  slavsr  out  of  tie 
port,  having  been  chased  a  number  of  times  byerui- 
zers,  and  escaped.  She  was  102  fl.  G  inches  on  deck, 
S4  9  beam,  and  drew  17  feet  water.  Crew  amount, 
cd  to  34.  Her  safely  was  ss  confidently  anticipated,! 
that  a  great  part  of  her  cargo  (had  185  negroes  whenj 
taken)  were  sold  previous  to  her  arrival. 

DUoiter. — The  ship  Montpsiier,  from  New  Or- 
leans for  this  pert,  weat  ashore  at  Squam  Beach,  15 
miles  north  ef  Barncgat,  en  Tuesday  morniag,  at  4 
o'clock. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  informs- 
tien  from  the  Charge  d'Aifaires  of  the  Netherlands, 
announcing  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Astatic 
Ciielera  from  that  kingdom ;  and  expressing  the  de. 
aire  of  bis  government,  that  any  restrictions  which 
may  have  been  laid  upon  ships  or  goods  coming  from 
thence,  in  consequeneeef  the  prevalence  of  that  dis- 
ease, should  be  taken  off. 

Circular  to  ColUctort,  Natial  Officer*  and  Surveyort. 
Treasury  Departmrnt, 
CompirolUr'a  Office,  Feb.  18, 1834 

Sir — According  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Duanit,  communicated  in  the  circular  from  this  of- 
fice, dated  the  13tk  of  August,  183),  namely — that 
all  Wines,  excepting  those  of  France,  were  from  and 
after  the  3d  day  of  March,  1834,  to  pay  one  half  ut 
the  daty  eating  ut  the  date  of  the  decision,  and 
French  wines  were  to  pay  half  the  duty  to  which 
tb«y  wore  subject,  under  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832  ; 
•II  wines,  whether  imported  before  or  after  the  31st 
of  Deoember,  1833,  and  remaining  under  the  control  | 
of  the  proper  officers  of  the  Customs,  after  the  4th{ 
day  of  March,  1834,  will,  in  conformity  with  the  pro-j 
visions  of  the  3d  section  ef  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,1 
entitled  "An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  18th  sec- 
tion ef  an  Act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  the  14th  July, 
1832,"  be  entitled  to  the  reduction  of  one  half  the  du-i 
ties  respectively  specified  in  that  circular,  in  relationl 
tw  which  reduction  the  third  section  of  the  said  Act 
of  3d  March,  1833,  contains  the  following  directions,, 
namely :  { 

*'  If  any  higher  duty  ahall  have  been  paid,  such  ex-j 
cessvhall  be  refunded  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  person  plac- 
ing the  same  in  the  custody  of  the  Customs;  and  any 
outstanding  bond  or  bonds,  which  may  have  been  gi- 
ven for  the  duties  ou  the  same  shall  be  cancelled." 

la  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  misunderstan. 
ding,  however,  in  relation  to  the  Wines  which  have  ! 
haen  imported  since  the  31st  December,  1833,  and 
which  may  remain  under  the  control  of  the  proper i 
oiiiccrs  of  the  Customs,  after  the  4t.h  March,  1834,! 
it  is  deemed  proper  to  stale  that,  in  case  the  duties! 
•■  any  Wines  thus  imported,  exceed  20  per  cent  en, 
the  value,  tkey  will  not,  besides  the  reduction  of  one  | 
half  of  the  duties  already  allowed,  be  also  entitled, 
to  a  deduction  of  the  one.tenth  part  of  such  excess.. 

With  a  view  to  an  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  ex-j 
ecution  of  the  laws  referred  to ,  it  is  deemed  proper  I 
to  state  that  the  reduction  is,  in  all  cases,  to  b«  madej 
with  reterrence  to  the  amount  actually  paid  or  secur- , 
ed  on  the  quantity  as  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the, 
deposits. 

In  these  cases  in  which  the  whale  of  the  du  ies: 
shall  have  been  paid  before  4ih  March  next,  a  Cer-j 
tificate  is  to  be  given  by  the  ofl[ic:ers  of  the  CusToma^ 
to  the  persons  who  may  be  entitled  fo  'ho  aame^ 
agreeably  to  the  subjoined  form  tn^irk  A,  which  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  presented  to  the  Ireastiry  for  pay- 
ment. 

But  when  only  a  moiety  of  tbc  ilnties  ihall  have 
boen  so  paid,  as  such  moiety  will  constitute  the 
amount  of  duty  to  which  the  GovemRient  will  be 
entitled,  the  bond  for  the  remaining  moiety  is  to  be 
cancelled ;'  and  where  no  part  of  the  duties  shall 
have  become  due  ani  payhble  before  wines  shall  be 
spplied  for  to  be  withdrawn  fr  im  the  Custom  House 
stores  after  the  4th  March  next,  you  are  to  take 
boada  with  aureties  to  your  saiisfaotion  (provided 
the  party  has  no  bond  due  and  unsatisfied)  payable 
in  threa  and  aix  months  after  dace  of  importation,  cal- 
culating the  duties  at  the  rates  which  will  be  in  force 
after  that  day. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  add  that  a  certificate 
agreeably  to  form  A,  is  in  no  case  to  be  issued  to 
the  psrty  claiming  it,  if  any  debt  he  may  owe  to  the 
Government  be  due  and  unsatisfied  at  the  time. 

All  such  cases  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  thereupon  special  instruction  iu  relation  to 
them  will  be  given. 

In  the  views  thus  communicated,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  concurs.  Respectfully,  I 

Signed.  Jos.  Anukrson,  Comptroller.     I 


Bank  of  viie  United  States, 
March  5,  1834. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  oi  Directors  held  this 
day,  Mr.  Eyre,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Offices, 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  read. 
Rbport. 

The  Committee  on  the  Offices  having  now  ascer- 
tained by  an  experience  of  several  months,  the 
progress  in  the  reOuctions  in  the  business  of  the 
Bank,  ordered  by  the  Bank  on  the  8th  of  October 
last,  avail  themselves  of  the  monthly  returns  from 
the  Bank  and  all  its  offices,  made  up  for  the  month 
of  March,  to  present  a  sutement  oi  those  reduc 
tions. 

The  design  of  the  Board  in  directing  them,  was  to 
protect  the  institution,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
paying  the  Deposites  of  the  Government,  so  as  to 
press  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  on  the  commu 
nity.  How  far  that  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  sutement  of  the 
amount  of  loans,  depositee,  specie,  and  circulation 
of  the  Bank ;  from  t»ie  1st  of  October,  1833,  to  the 
let  of  March,  1834. 
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The  general  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
during  the  last  five  months,  have  been, 

1st,  That  the  reduction  of  tlie  loans  has  not  been 
by  upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars  as  great  as  the 
reduction  of  the  depositee — and 

2d,  That  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  of  those  funds  on  whicn  the  Bank  had 
based  its  accommodations  to  the  community,  has  not 
yet  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  aecemmodalions 
equal  to  one  hall  of  the  amount  of  funds  thus  with, 
drawu. 

3tl,  That  from  the   1st  of  January  to  the   1st  of 
March,  the    increase  in   the  lini   of  domestis  billi 
amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  and  ahalf  ef  dol 
lars. 

4th,  That  during  the  same  period  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  in  the  total  loans  of  the  Bank  of 
$1,256,368  16. 

Tne  Committee  cannot  regret  the  smallness  of 
this  reduction  during  the  last  five  months,  not  even 
the  actual  increase  of  its  loans  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary ;  because  both  have  arisen  from  the  strong  de- 
sire of  the  Bank  to  give  every  relief  to  the  commu. 
nity  consistent  with  its  own  safety.  But  they  caiinui 
forbear  to  express  their  deliberate  conviction,  that 
these  reductions  are  much  less  than  are  required  for 
its  security  during  the  present  unsettled  slate  of  the 
currency,  and  that  it  has  now  become  the  duty  of  the 


iBank,  gently,  but  steadily  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  claims  upon  it,  by  continumg  to  lessen  its  business. 

Wcreupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ncwkirk,  the  follow- 
ing resolution   was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  as  much  misapprebeuaion  appears 
to  exist  throughout  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  re. 
auction  of  the  loans  of  the  Bunk  since  the  removal 
of  the  epublib  deposits,  the  foregoing  report,  be  pub- 
lished for  general  information. 

Extrdct  from  the  minutes. 

S.  Jaudon,  Cashier. 


List  of  Subscribers  to  the  Railroad  Journal 
who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan.  1,  1835, 
— continued  from  February  22,  1834. 

R.  L.  Livingston,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 

S.  Fitch,  Mystio,'  Ky. 

J.  M.  Porter,  Eaaton,  Pa. 

W.Cowdry,  New  Hamburgh,  Dutchess  co.  N.Y. 

A.  BarreU,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  M'AIpine,  HHmilton,  N.  Y. 

John  Haggins,  Uillerica,  Mass.  ■'*  ' 

ThoB.  F.  Purcell,  Williamsport,  Md 

Peter  Stewart,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Warford,  Columbia,  Pa. 

O.  R.  Van  Benlhiiysen,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

James  Tolfree,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  Stewart,  Wilhamstowu,  Pa.  .  *>*; 

Dana  Allen,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Lomas,  Newburgh,  N.  \'. 

Alexander  Twining,  West  Point,  N.  Y.^ 

J.  Riuhurdson,  Wilmington,  Del.  • 

S.  S.  Durfee,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  •  «' 

D.  Crawford,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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i:^  T01V.\SBHD  it,  DURFEICul  Pmlniyra,  Ma»u 
I'oiturtrt  vj  Raiir^ad  Rupe,  lianng  removed  diiii'  eaubiirh- 
ni.-iii  lo  HiiiUon,  under  ibe  name  ol  Durfee.  Uuy  &  Co.  «>ff«r  lo 
Hupply  Roue  III'  any  required  length  (without  «plice)  lur  iri- 
olindd  plane*  t>r  Railrom'T'S  at  iho  ahorteat  noiicv,  and  deliver 
ihent  iu  uny  ul'ihe  principal  ciii«a  in  the  l/niced  State*  Aaio 
ilie<|uaHiy  ol  Rupe,  tiie  public  are  rel'erred  lo  J  B.  Jervin,  tluf. 
Vf.  fc  H.  H  R  Co  ,  Alb  my  ;  or  Janiea  ArchlbaM.  Kn^ioeer 
Hudson  and  Oalawtre  Canal  and  Railroad «;on>paiiy,  Caibi'ii- 
dalf,  Luzerurcuuiiiy.  Pfnuaylvauia. 

HuJauii,  Ctklu  iiIiIh  couiuy,  fiew-York,  / 
January  *>.  I8SS.  \ 

KAIi.WAY  IRON.  " 

1       Flat  Bart  In 

5n^  NinAcy-flve  tnnsol  I  inch  by  }  inch.  |  Isn^ihHU!  14  old 

iOO  (to.       li  du.        i    .111.    I  rencnuntnrsuuk 

■iO  do.      ij  <lu.        I    (to.    !  helet,  eniscuiat 

800  ijii.      i    do.        I    do.    fanan^lr  ur4ade. 

euo  do.      H  4o.        I    du.    I  free*  with  apli. 

soon  expuctetl.  I  cine  plates,  tiaiU 

j  ta  auii. 

%W  do.  of  Eiiffs  Raiif  of  36  lbs.  per  yari,  wiik  the  requisite 

ChiiirH,  kevii  .tiid  l>ii*. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  S3,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Whet^la  of  Railway  Cara,  and  of  60  inches  diawetsr  for  Loco 
niotivit  wlM^la. 

Axlex  ol  3^,  Q),  2i,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3^  incbss  diaaaeter  for  Rail 
way  Car*  and  Lucouiotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bijove  will  be  Mild  tree  ol  duty,  (o  State  Oorersmentd 
and  Ucorfiorated  Uuvernmenii,  ana  the  Drawback  ;ak«n  io 
pariiwymeau  A.  k  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Frost  atreei,  rhiiadelphia. 

Motlelb  anil  isMnipleaorali  the  different  kinUa  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pina,  Weiti"».  Spikea,  and  Snliriii«  Plaiea,  In  uaa,  both  in  this 
cuuiiiry  and  (ireat  Britain,  will  be  vxhibited  to  thoae  di«po«ad  lo 
Rxairvifi-  ilifni  dTlmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

»:rTHK  AMKRU.WN  STEAM  CARKIAGECOMPANT, 
OP  PHILAPKLPHIA,  r>ii|>ectfully  inform  the  public,  and  cp 
pecially  Railroad  and  TraiiHportaiioD  Coiiipanias,  tliat  tb^ 
have  bocouiu  sole  proprietors  of  certain  iuiprovements  in  tbe 
coasirurtiun  of  LiM:oiiiolive  Eugines.  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  (Stephen  H.  Lone,  of  the  United  Btstes 
Rni;inecrti,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  Kiatea,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  th«  coastructioa  of 
Locuinoiive  Engines,  Tendera,  &.c.  with  which  they  nuy  b« 
favored,  and  plL^ge  iheniselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagementa  they  uiay  make  iu  rsfereoes  to  ibis  line  ef 
busiiims. 

Tbey  have  already  in  their  poaaepsion  the  re<)uiaite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  three  clasitea  of  enginea,  vis.  su- 
ginea  weighing  four,  five,  and  xix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  vix.  a  aix  ton  engine  at  a  ipesd  of  15 
luilca  per  hour  ;  u  five  ton  engine  at  a  apeinl  of  18  mile*  p^-r 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  iipeed  of  ti  l-'2  inilen  psr  hoar. 
Their  prrfuruianrrin  other  reapectK  will  lie  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  bem  Knglisk  engines  of  the  aame  clsfa,  with  rsapsct 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  touveyancs  of  burtbcaa,  bat 
to  their  durability,  and  tbc  cheapneiM  aud  fai'ility  of  tbelr  ra 
pairs. 

Tne  enginea  will  be  adapted  lo  ilie  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  cuku,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
enuinea. 

»Tlie  term*  ahall  be  quite  an  favorable,  aiul  even  mors  mode- 
rate, than  thtNM  oa  wblch  engines  of  the  satus  elasa  can  be 
proruied  from   abroad. 

All  order*  for  engine*,  tee.  and  Mhsr  communieaiinna  In  rs- 
ference  to  the  Kubject,  will  be  addresaed  tn  the  •ubscriber,  Iu  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  aud  ahall  receive  |irompt  attention. 
By  oiderof  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORBM,  Seoreiarr. 

December  2d,  IK33. 

For  further  inRirmstioa  on  tbU  aubiect  i«e  No.  40,  page 
772  of  lUa  Journal.  M 
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cases,  are  therefore  such  only  sls  have  been  used 
with  advantage  by  himself.  The  only  methods 
of  calculation  which  he  knows  to  be  note  in  use 
and  which  are  sufficiently  commo- 
dious for  purposes  in  the  held,  are  of  an  ap- 
proximative kind  ;  and  under  circumstances 
which  often  occur,  the  use  of  those  approxi- 
mative results  is  attended  with  inconvenience 
and  delay,  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  ihe  dif- 
ferent formulae  which  will   be  here  found  in- 


Sumimi  '"**"''*"** •• j^  vestigated  and  arranged  for  use  will  beaccepta- 

Poetry-!^Vsilk  WoVm,*&c.'!.*"..\\''.!!!".!.'.''...'.".!.'i53  i^'^  ^'^  those  who  may  not  l>e  in  possession  of 
"       Singular  Old  Sonnet ;  To  a  Tyrant  •  AdVe^-      llmore  convenientmethodsof  Computation,  which 

tiaamants,  &c , 159  i are  sufficiently  rigorous    to  pass  a  lone:  curve 

Poatry— Fk>wer8  ;   Advertisemenr. 160   through  a  given  point  at  the  tirst  attempt. 

The  second  part  of  this  Manual  is  devoted 
to  the  methods  of  constructing  the  elliptical 
curve.  It  is  well  knows  that  the  true  curve  of 
an  ellipsis  is  produced  by  an  oblique  section  of 
a  cylindrical   surface,  whether  that  surface  be 
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To  Correspondents. — Our  friends  will  not, 
we  trust,  withhold  their  valuable  coniinunira. 
tions,  because  they  are  sometimes  dehiyed. 
They  must  recollect  that  the  times  are  '  out  of 
joint,'  and  that  we  have  other  duties  to  attend! 
to  just  now. 


The  following  communication  was  received 
in  due  time,  but  delayed  by  a  press  of  other 
matter  previously  in  hand. — [Ed.  R.  R.  J.] 

Internal  Improvements,  No.  I V.     By  F.      To 

the  Editor  of  the  American  Railroad  Journal 

and  Advocate  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Sir, — Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of 

turnpike  roads,  we  must  intreat  your  further 

indulgence  for  a  few  moments,  to  make  a  brief 

reply  and  offer  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  an 

objection   that   has   been   frequently  advanced 

against  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  M'Adam's 

system  of  construction.     It  may  be  true,  as  has 

been  stated,  that  there  are  spots  higlily  favored 

in  themselves  as  to  natunil  advantages, — rich 

in  every  mineral  and  agricultural  resource — but 

|at  the  same  time  so  sequestered  and  shut  out 


thit  thr'^^^^'^'^  '^*  P"'*"  of  "''♦''■'bourse  with  more  popu- 
'  lous  parts  of  the  countrv,  as  to  render  them  un- 

Ca. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Ithaca  and 
OwRoo  Railroad  will  probably  be  in  use  by 
the  middle  of  April,  through  its  whole  line. 

Engineer's  Manual.— We  publish  the  fol- 
-'*«   lowing   extract,  from  the  preface  of  a  forth- 
coming  work,  believing  that  in  so  doing  we 
shall  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  our    readers. 
The  author  of  the  work  is  a  practicaj  engineer, 
engaged  upon  one  of  our  western  railroads,  and 
has   often  furnished    us    with   valuable  com- 
munications for  the  Journal,  signed  "  V.  D.  G." 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  further  extracts 
from  the  work  itself,  by  which  those  most  in- 
terested in  it  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  uiili 
ty  to  the  profession. 
,       In  preseating  the  present  little  work  to  th( 
notice  of  thf.  public,  the  author  is  actuated  with 
the  hope  of  contributing  in  a  small  degree  to 
the   collection  of  such  principles  as  are  daily 
required  in  locating  railroad  curvatures  with 
ease,  accuracy,  and  despatch.     The  author  has 
not  possessed  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
extensively  what  may  be  the  various  methods 
of  calculation  at  present  resorted  to  by  scien- 
tific and  skillful  engineers  generally,  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  positions  of  given  points  in 
the   different   curves    and  tangent  lines  which 
frequently   come    under  consideration    in  the 
field;   and  the  principal  formulas  which  are 
■•re   offersd    to  the  public,  embracing   these 


circular  or  elliptical ;   and  hence  it 

true  tigurc  of  an  ellipsis  should  be   traced  with,.        .,-,,  .  ,      -^    . 

precision  in  the  construction  of  skew  bridges,  ^^'''f?'^"'."'^*''''  '**  "  '"'?^!l"''T^  If ';"'    u     ^ 

having  either   circular    or    elliptical    arches.   P'^^'^'"' *»°^*y"''^»"°f,'^,"»^"«'^  ^  ^'"b"^ 

Other  cas.s  in  the  department  of  a  civil  en- i'"  Pf^J^f.^./^*'^  ^''"^"'i'"'^  Pf^'V'l*' "^P"^!^^' 

gineer  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  a        f,^,U^^<it^^tlm\^^^i^^^ 

ellipsis  is  required;    and  there  is   no  method !:^T*^'""«^T;fi^'f'  l"^^;^' "°'  ^}  "* 

av;jilable  in  practice  hitherto  published,  which  jli'.','^"*.*!"*"'''""  ^^  ^^«^  ^^'*-^'  '^l  Th*''  ^r"^ 
Jo  fc^,.,»..  ,«  .k„   »...k        c  .       .•  without   seeking   at   home:    and   it   therefore 

IS  Known  to  the   author,  for  constructing  an'    .      ,    .  .i    »       i  r         j 

nvoi  ^^.,o.Vt;„„  ^f  „•  1  7        I  stands  to  reason,  that  so  long  as  safer  and  more 

oval,  consisting  ot  given  circular  arcs,  and  an-ii  j.  •»         .^.l  .•• 

„,,„'.• -^^  rt  •   •     .  ...'»      advantageous  investments  are  to  be  met  with 

proacnmg  with  suflicient  precision  to  the  curve!  1  .  **  .  _  <•     i-.  u     i  u 

of  an  cllinsis  '*^|,here   by    greater  facihties,  such  places,   how- 

A.uif'.       1-  1  -.L    'iever  Strong  their  claim  to  notice  may  be,  must 

A  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines  IS  to  the'  "  - 

engineer  almost  of  daily  use.     Such  a  table  is 


thereftre  subjoined  to  this  work.  It  is  also 
thought  desirable  to  add  a  table  of  the  square 
and  square  roots  of  numbers  ;  which  not  only 
very  frequently  saves  labor,  but  will  also  be  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  liability  to  err  in 
numerical  calculations.  Indeed,  those  two  ta- 
bles, or  others  of  a'similar  kind,  will  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  the  skillful  prosecu- 
tion of  all  field  operations,  by  those  irAo  know 
the  facilities  which  may  be  derived  from  them. 

A  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  with  a  light  load, 
has  been  obtained  upon  the  Mancheaier  railway ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Stephenaon,  the  engineer,  haa  atated  his 
opinion  that  an  engine  might  be  constructed  to  run 
100  miles  within  the  hour,  although  he  acknowledges 
that  '•  at  that  rapidity  of  motion  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  very  considerable,"  Engines 
are  now  made  with  eight  limes  the  power  of  the 
Rocket,  yet  with  little  more  weight  resting  on  each 
rail,  the  load  being  equally  divided  upon  aiz  wheels, 
and  the  machinery  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
situation  than  formerly.  The  tubes  of  the  boiler 
are  made  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  of  brass 
instead  of  copper.  The  last  engine  put  on  the  rail- 
way ran  23,000Tniles  with  the  most  trivial  repair*, 
taking  every  day  four  or  five  journeys  of  thirty  miles 
each. 


'of  necessity  remain  in  a  state  of  crude,  unculti- 
jvated  nature,  or  be  content  with  such  modifi- 
cations of  approved  plans  as  may  be  in  some 
degree  commensurate  with  their  available 
means. 

We  arc  no  friends  to  the  forcing  system,  and 
would  Ht  any  time  use  our  best  eflforts  to  dig. 
courage  any  project  having  a  tendency  to  that 
lend ;  but,  we  still  think  that  some  substitute 
'might   be  safely  recommended  to   meet  sueh 
cases  as  those  alluded  to  above,  without  in  any 
manner  compromising  the  great  end  of  Internal 
Improvement**,  which  is  to  bring  out  to   the 
best  advantage  the  resources  of  a  country  by 
any  means  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
resources  will  justify.    If  a  substitute  I  e  adopt- 
ed, it  should  combine  in  its  qualifications  a  hard 
and  even  surface,  with  great  cheapness  of  con- 
struction.    These   are  qualities  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  the  end  in  view 
— and  as  they  seem  to  be  embodied  in  a  plan 
recently  proposed  by  an  engineer  of  some  emi- 
nence in  Ohio,  we  shall  content  ourselves  in 
referring  to  a  former  number  of  this  journal  for 
a  full  explanation  of  its  principles,  by  observ- 
ing that  much  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
seasoning  of  the  timber  used  in  the  format  on 
of  the    ways.     Evaporation   principally    takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  - 
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and  the  juxtaposition  of"  the  pnrts  where  green 
timber  is  used  must  therefore  prevent  tim  whole 
escape  of  the  natural  juices.  Decay,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  soon  engendered,  and 
the  durability  of  the  road  thereby  niatfrialJy 
affected.  The  originality  and  real  merit  of  the 
plan,  however,  recommend  it  warmly  to  no- 
tice ;  and,  as  applicable  to  the  cases  alludrd  to 
above,  where  preliminary  measures  ;iro  nt-ces- 
sary  to  the  introduction  of  more  perfert  moans, 
it  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  For 
the  end  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  improvements  and  innovations, 
should  be  the  best  interest  of  the  particular 
section  of  country  through  which  it  n«ay 
pass  ;  and  to  this  eifect  sucli  measures  only 
should  be  adopted  as  a  calm  and  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  its  condition,  with  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  its  capacity  of  improvement,  may 
dictate  as  most  conducive  to  the  speedy  deve. 
lopracnt  of  its  natural  resources.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  every  district  possesses  certain 
capabilities,  which  are  only  prevented  from 
being  brought  into  action  by  its  disliince  from 
some  sea-port  town  ;  and  that  every  place  hav. 
ing  a  tendency  to  increase  its  fsicilities  of  in- 
tercourse therewith  must  exercise  a  corre- 
sponding influence  on  the  improvement  of  its 
condition.  It  is  still,  however,  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  early  and  successful  establislnnent 
of  prosperity,  that  the  infantine  exertions  of 
such  district  be  carefully  fostered  and  guarded 
against  all  undue  encro.iehments — thus,  an 
avenue  being  laid  open,  no  t'urther  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained.  A  change  of  condi* 
tion  will  soon  be  manifested  by  increased  acti- 
vity and  prosperity  ;  and  its  necessities  will 
thenceforth  be  promptly  met  by  additional  faci- 
lities :  for,  as  the  motive  that  first  incites  to 
action  stimulates  with  greater  force  to  perseve- 
rance, so  the  enjoyment  of  increased  prosperi- 
ty animates  to  still  greater  exertions  for  its 
consummation. 

As  civilization  attains  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  commerce  becomes  more  generally 
extended,  the  luxuries  and  comfort.'s  of  life  de- 
mand the  adoption  of  some  new  mode  of  com- 
munication more  suitable  to  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts  and  manufacturi^s.     Railroads  and 
canals  thence  took  their  rise  ;  and  all  countries 
to  which  ancient  history  directs  our  attention, 
seem  to  have  availed  of  them  according  as  ne- 
cessity has  dictated  or  circumstances  justified. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,   that  the  only 
countries  which  have  never  emerged  from  their 
primitive  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  are 
those  which  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  in- 
land navigation.     This  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  that  partoi 
Asia  lying  north  of  the  Euxine  siiul  Caspian — I 
tne  ancient  Scythia  and  the  niodern  Tartaryj 
and   Siberia.     On   the  other   hand,  wherever 
tliese  means  have  been  enjoyed,  ther*  civiliza- 
tion has  prospered,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
liave  flourished.     Thus,  Kj.'ypt  was  the  birth- 
place  of   agriculture    and    manulactures — the 
banks  of  the  Nile  were  the  sites  of  its  towns' 
and  villages,  which,  together  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Indians   and   Chines."',    derived    their 
prosperous  condition   and  inmiense  wealth   al- 
most exclusively  from  their  inland  navigation. 
The  experience  of  past  ages  therefore  proves 
to  us  that  every  means,  having  f<»r  its  end  t!ie 
promotion  of  internal  comm'-ree,  is  deserving 
the  consideration  of  all  civilized   coiiimunities, 
and  particularly  of  one  like  our  own,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  variety  of  soil  and  clime,  and 
capable  of  every  species  of  production,  either 
of  agriculture  or  manufactures.     The  system 
of  society  is  so  complex  in  its  charaeter,  and 
its  various  orders  .so  mutually  interwoven  by 
natural  causes,    that  n  good  effect  cannot  be 
produced  in  any  onr  part  without  exercising 
corresponding  happy  influence  over  ths  other  ; 
generating  thereby  a  mutual  dependance  among 
all  classes — the  high;  the  low — the  rich,  the  poor 
— the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer.  The  inte- 
rests  of  each  converge  towards  the  same  point ; 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  each, 
collectively   and    individually,   to   concentrate 


their  energies,  and  unite  their  efforts,  to  thej  every  well  wisher  to  his  country.     Let  every 

accomplishment  of  the  same  great  end.     Once     " 

establish  a  mutual  interchangt;  of  th^iflerent 

products  of  industry,  by  facilitating  the  means 

of  intercourse  between  distant  places,  and  the 

very  object-s  of  that  industry  thence  become 

more  varied,  and  the  general  commerce  of  the 

Country    less    liable   to  interruption  from   the 


effects  of  artificial  causes ;  and  the  action  of 
any  particular  calamity,  to  which  every  socie- 
ty m  its  social  character  is  more  or  less  ex- 
posed, would  thence  produce  but  a  temporary 
and  partial  evil,  and  would  find  its  own  correc- 
tion in  the  reaction  produced  by  a  continuation 
of  the  exciting  cause. 

Tli('.-e  remarks  will  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
a  country  exclusively  possessing  agricultural 
mdustry.  In  such  country,  the  influence  of 
foreign  competition  on  its  peculiar  staples  ex- 
ercises a  direct  tenJency  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion to  an  e.xtent  that  is  calculated  to  overstock 
and  glut  the  market.  The  price  of  the  article 
thence  becomes  insufficient  to  meet  the  expense 
of  raising  it ;  and  the  cultivator,  as  a  conse- 
quence, unless  speedily  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction either  of  new  staples  or  new  markets 
of  consumption,  must  sooner  or  later  sink  un- 
der the  pressure,  and  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty.  A  most  deplorable  instance 
of  this  truth  has  already  been  experienced  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union — 
where  the  very  articles  that,  for  many  years, 
proved  a  fertile  son  ice  of  revenue  to  the  culti- 
vator, became,  not  long  since,  owing  to  an  e.x- 
cessive  production,  so  reduced  in  value  as  to 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining him  ubove  actual  want. 

But,  however  palpable  the  causes  by  which 
thesR  effects  are  produced  may  appear,    it  is 
still  a  prolific  source  of  speculation  among  phi- 
lanthropists how  far  the  rapid  extension  of  ma- 
nufactures, through  the  medium  of  machinery 
and  internal  improvements,  is  advantageous  to 
a  country  as  regards  it  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion.    It  has  been  observed,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied,   that  every  improvement   in  machinery, 
by   which  manual  labor  is  materially  lessened, 
is  calculated  to  produce  distress  with  a  certain 
class  of  the  community,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  usual  means  of  employment,  and  obliging 
them  thereby  to  recommence  the  world,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  adoption  of  some  new  vocation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  th»"  direct  tendency  of  the  operation  of  any 
improvement  of  this  kind,  is  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  the  product  of  its  labors  by 
essening  its  nominal  value.     A  wider  field  is 
thus  at  once  opened  to  enterprise — additional 
resources    made    attainable, — and,    therefore, 
while  trie  evil  complained  of  is  only  temporary, 
and  confined  to  a  limited,  a  very  insignificant, 
numerical  portion  of  that  community,  the  bene- 
fit conferred  is  permanent  and  diflfused  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  society.     Besides,  what 
tends  more  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
— to  e.xalt  and  ennoble  the  character  of  man 
than  the  encouragement  of  all  such  means  as 
will  supersede  the  necessity  for  application  of 
mere  ani.mal  force  1  It  is  the  degrading  tenden 
cy  of  his  occupation  which  alone  reduces  the 
poor  operator  to  the  lowest  grade  of  human  de- 
pravity— hardens  his  conscience — and  stifles  in 
his  breast  every  natural  feeling  of  moral  excel- 
lence.    Relieve   his   mind  from  this  sense  ol' 
degradation,  and  his  ambition  will  soon  take  a 
lotHer  flight.     He  will  feel  a  superiority  over 
the  brute  creation  that  will  elevate  him  above 
his  former  sphere  and  urge  him  on  to  greater 
efforts.     The  faculties  of  mind  thus  awakened 
will  be  thenceforth  directed  to  the  accomplish, 
inent  of  those  means  of  luxury  and  enjoyment 
that  before  were  only  attainable  at  unceasing 
toil  and  labor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  fur 
ther  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  every  improvement 
in  machinery  must  be  attended  by  results 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large ; 
and  internal  communications,  as  a  step  preli- 
minary to  their  introduction  and  application, 
should  engage  a  large  share  of  attention  from 


channel,  therefore,  through  which  information 
on  the  subject  can  be  derived,  be  opened  to 
public  inspection  ;  let  its  sources  be  examined 
with  a  view  to  the  general  good ;  and  let  its 
stream  flow  pure  and  unadulterated  by  the 
poison  which  has  hitherto  polluted  it,  and  we 
then  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion  that,  under 
its  genial  influence,  the  arts  of  peace  will  be 
cherished  and  commercial  reciprocities  culti- 
vated. F. 
New- York,  February  8,  1834. 

The  late  Experiments  made  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  UndvltUing  Railway  Theory. 
[From  the  Loudon  Mechanics'- Magazine.] 
Sir, — The  truth  of  Mr.  Badnall's  state- 
ments of  the  experiments  on  the  Sulton  in- 
clined plane  being  of  importance  tp  those  who 
have  no  other  means  of  forming  their  judgment 
upon  the  undulating  railway  theory,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  that  gentleman,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  which  contams  his 
account  of  the  trials  on  the  33d  and  94th  of 
September  (see  No.  530,)  how  it  happens  that 
your  printed  statement  doth  vary  from  the  ver- 
bal one  Avhich  he  was  so  polite  as  to  give  me  at 
the  Star  hotel,  Liverpool,  on  the  evening  of  the 
said  24th,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Perkins 
the  engineer,  and  several  other  gentlemen  .•' 
Mr.  Badnall  read  from  his  note-book,  careful- 
ly and  distinctly,  while  I  wrote  down  his  words 
(in  ink),  which,  at  my  request,  were  repeated 
by  him  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  I  have  now 
the  memorandum  before  rae.  Mr.  Badnall  will 
recollect,  that  I  told  him  the  same  night  that 
the  results  did  not  accord  with  each  other,  ifi 
the  inclination  of  that  part  of  the  Sutton  plane, 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  was 
really  as  great  as  he  bad  assumed  it  to  be — 
iiamely,  1  in  96. 

The  statement  which  Mr.  Badnall  then  de- 
liberately gave  me  was  as  follows,  and  refers 
only  to  the  first,  second,  and  eleventh  experi- 
ments : 

"  Weight  of  the  Rocket  engine  and  tender, 
Gi  tons ;  wheels  4  feet  3  inches  diameter, 
rirst. — Began  the  ascent  (without  steam)  at 
the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour  (equal  to  18  strokes 
of  the  piston  in  10  seconds),  and  ran  up  the  in- 
clined plane  to  a  distance  of  217  yards,  by  mo- 
mentum. Second. — Returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
inclined  plane  (using  the  full  power  of  the  en- 
gine), and  acquired  a  velocity  of  22  miles  an 
hour  (or  22  strokes  of  the  piston  in  10  seconds); 
shut  off  the  steam,  and  ran,  on  the  level  plane, 
to  a  distance  of  454  yards,  by  momentum. 
Eleventh. — Two  engines  took  a  load  of  35  tOUS 
on  the  level,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  in- 
clined plane  with  a  velocity  of  12  miles  an 
hour  (or  12  strokes  of  the  piston  in  10  seconds). 
One  of  the  engines  being  left  behind,  the  other 
(the  Rocket)  shut  off  the  steam,  and  ascended 
a  »pace  of  1 77  yards,  by  ntotnentum." 

The  statement  with  regard  to  the  last  ex- 
periment, it  will  be  seen,  agrees  with  your 
printed  account ;  but  the  two  first  do  not,  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  acquired  velocity  ;  yet  it  is  a 
truth  which  Mr.  Badnall  will  not  deny,  that  I 
at  first  understood  him  to  say  "  tteenty  to 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour ;  but,  upon  my  re- 
peating those  words,  thinking  the  expression 
too  vague,  he  corrected  me  or  himself  by  say- 
ing, "ttrenty-fico  pcecwe/y."  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Badnall  to 
explain  how  it  was  that,  four  days  afterwards, 
he  should  send  you  so  different  an  account  for 
publication.  Did  he  mean  to  deceive  me,  or 
your  readers  f  In  either  case,  I  opine,  he  will 
be  considered  as  having  rather  too  much  of 
"the  man  of  the  world"  in  his  composition.  I 
should  have  taken  this  step  before  now,  had  I 
seen  the  paper  in  No.  530  sooner;  but  I  did 
not  get  it  till  the  2d  inst.  in  the  last  monthly 
part,  and  have  since  then  been  closely  engaged 
in  my  regular  vocation. 

Being  desirous offinding out  theerror,forI  felt 
assured  of  its  existence,  and  Mr.  Badnall  hav- 
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lag  returaed  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Booth  on  the  subject,  of  which  letter  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

"  SiR,--Having  been  invited  hj  Mr.  Badnall 
to  Witness  the  experiments  on  the  Sutton  plane 
on  Tuesday,  the  •i4th  ult.,  I  Avent  there  ou  that! 
day,  bur,  as  you  will  probably  recollect,  wasi 
too  late  for  personal  observation  ;  for,  at  the! 
moment  I  arrived,  the  Rocket  engine  had  re-] 
ceived  some  damage,  and  Mr.  Badnall,  with, 
yourself,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Liv-, 


erpool  by  the  same  train.  Mr.  Badnall  gave 
me  the  principal  results  on  our  arrival  at  his 
hotel  in  Liverpool,  which  1  cannot  at  all  recon- 
cile, upon  the  supposition  that  the  inclination 
of  that  part  of  the  Sutton  plane  is  1  in  96 
Perhaps  the  quarter-mile  post  which  you  as- 
sumed as  the /oof  of  the  plane  is  not  precisely 
so,  or  some  alteration  may  have  taken  place 
since  their  first  construction.  If  accurate  lev- 
els are  taken,  I  am  inclined  to  tfiink  the  sec 
tion  will  be  found  as  follows: 
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"  Should  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  ac- 
tual levels  taken  for  the  purpose  of  corrobo- 
rating the  other  facts,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  favor  me  with  the  result  ?  And  you 
will  further  oblige  by  informing  me  when  you 
next  try  experiments  with  reference  to  the  un- 
dulating theory,  and  by  allowing  me  to  be  pre- 
sent during  the  trial.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  S. 

"Sheffield,  Oct.  1,  1833." 

"  Postscript. — I  ventured  to  tell  Mr.  Badnall 
on  the  same  evening,  that  there  must  be  some 
material  error,  and  that  i  thought  it  was  in  the 
assumption  of  1  in  96  for  the  inclination. 
This  well-meant  observation,  however,  did  not 
appear  very  palatable." 

"  To  Henry  Booth,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company." 

It  is  to  be  rijretted,  for  the  salte  of  truth, 
and  Mr.  Booth's  acknowledged  character  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  lover  of  science,  that  all  the 
notice  of  this  communication  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  receive,  is  contained  in  a  post- 
script of  an  unlooked-for  letter  from  Mr.  Bad- 
nall, dated  October  19th.  He  says,— "  Your 
letter  to  Mr.  Booth  may  lead  you  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  precise  inclination  of 
the  Sutton  inclined  plane;  but,  however  the 
inclination  may  vary  from  the  reputed  rise,  it 
cannot  affect  the  proportionate  result  of  ex- 
periments." True,  it  cannot ;  but  it  affords 
the  means  of  checking  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bad- 
nall ;  and  there  would  have  been  another  check, 
if  that  had  been  done  which  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember I  said  ought  to  have  been  done,  name- 
ly, accurate  observations  recorded  of  ;he  length 
of  time  occupied  in  traversing  the .  respective 
spaces  by  means  of  the  acquired  monienta. 
This  hint,  it  appears,  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  trying  the  subsequent  experiments,  and  its 
being  acted  upon  mav  be  attribut.-l  to  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  of  Pendleton,  who  perfect- 
ly agieed  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  its  propriety. 

fSee  Liverpool  Mercury  of  October  18.] 

As  soon  as  I  am  more  at  leisure  I  shall  send 
you  some  further  ideas  on  the  undulating  rail- 
way  theory,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  condense 
as  much  as  possible,  and  will  not  forget  the 
friendly  notices  of  your  correspondents  "Junius 
Redivivus"  and  "  S.  Y."    Yours,  respectfully, 

Hevky  Sanderson. 
Sheffield,  Nov.  10,  1833.    «f  fv^.^;-   ., 


Mr.   BadnalVs   Explanation    of   the    Alleged 
Discrepancies  in  the  Reports  of  the  Recent 
Experiments   on   the  Liverpool  and    Man. 
Chester  Railway,  to  determine   the    correct- 
ness of  the    Undulating    Railway    Theory. 
[From  the  Loudon  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Sir, — I  feel   indebted  by   the  opportunity 
you  have  afforded  me  of  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  difference  between  the  statements   al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  those  sent  by 
nae  to  you  for  publication.     I  have  no  doubt 
that   Mr.  Sanderson   copied   my  observations 
correctly  ;  and  those  observations,  at  the  time 
I  communicated  them  to  him,  I  believed  to  be 
perfectly   correct.      Mr.  Sanderson    is    aware 
that,  on  the  day  the  experiments  were  tried,  I 
was  laboring  under  severe  indisposition ;  and, 
»8  the  weather  was  extremely  inclement,  I  did 
not  take  the  same  active  part  in  the  experi- 


!  meats  as  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Rac,  and  Mr.  Scott 
The  observations  I  made,  ao  they  appear  in 
my  note.bo"k,  in  regard  to  the  velocity  of  the 
engine  and  train  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  were 
founded  on  my  own  calculation  of  the  number 
of  strokes  which  the  engine  appeared  to  be 
working  when  she  passed  the  spot  on  which 
I  stood.  The  spaces  passed  over  were  mea- 
sured, and  the  particulars  agree  with  the  state- 
ment which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Sanderson.  Imme. 
diately  after  the  experiments  were  concluded 
I  proceeded  to  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Sanderson, 
whom  I  met  in  one  of  the  railway  carriages  ; 
and  the  same  (evening  I  gave  him  the  particu- 
lars to  which  he  alludes.  He  will  perfectly 
recollect  that  the  following  day  I  was  not, 
through  indisposition,  ftble  to  get  up  till  one 
o'clock  ;  and,  having  an  arrangement  at  Man. 
Chester,  I  could  not,  ou  that  day,  compare  my 
notes  with  Mr.  Booth's.  At  two  o'clock  I  left 
for  Manchester,  and  gave,  at  Newton,  the 
same  jtarticulars  which  1  had  given  to  Mr. 
Sanderson  to  Mr.  AUcard.  On  the  26th  oi 
September  I  left  Mr.  Sanderson  in  Manchester, 
and  returned  to  Liverpool ;  and,  previously 
to  addressing  you,  I  considered  it  better  to 
have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Booth,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Rae 
and  Mr.  Scott,  and  who  had  himself  carefully 
tak^n  down  all  the  particulars.  At  this  inter- 
view I  found  that  I  had  dVer-estimated  the  ve- 
locity at  which  the  piston  was  moving ;  and 
the  statements,  therefore,  which  I  sent  to  you 
were  not  my  own,  as  given  to  Mr.  Sanderson, 
but  those  of  three  other  individuals,  which  de- 
cidedly told  more  against  my  principle  than 
my  own  would  have  done. 

For  instance,  had  the  engine  been  travelling 
at  eighteen  miles  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  ascent, 
before  rising  the  hill,  and  twenty-two  miles  an 
hour  at  the  same  point,  after  descending  the 
hill,  which  are  the  particulars  given  to  Mr. 
Sanderson,  the  result  would  have  shown  a 
greater  gain  by  the  undulating  system  than 
when  the  velocities  were  fifteen  strokes  of  the 
piston  (or  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour)  before 
ascending,  and  sixteen  strokes  of  the  piston 
(about  sixteen  miles  an  hour)  after  descending, 
as  published  in  your  Magazine. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  all  the  statements 
of  the  e.xperiments  which  I  have  sent  to  you, 
I  have  cautiously  avoided  laying  myself  open 
t-o  the  slightest  charge  of  error  or  partiality 
On  the  contrary,  my  notes  have  always  been 
corrected  by,  and  compared  with,  the  notes  of 
others. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  inclination  of 
the  Sutton  inclined  plane,  it  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  about  one  in  niuety-si.\.  After 
my  first  experiments  were  made,  however,  the 
levels  were  taken  afresh,  and  it  was  found, 
that  towards  the  foot  of  the  plane  the  inclina- 
tion  was  considerably  less  tlwn  the  average 
rise.  For  instance,  from  the  point  from  which 
the  ascent  of  the  Rocket  engine,  ice.  was  cal- 
culated, the  plane  rises  as  follows  : 

1st  88  yards, 1  in  122 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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1  in  105. 
1  in  97. 
lin  94. 
1  in  92. 
1  in  89. 
1  in    89. 


And  the  entire  distance  here  denoted  exceeds 


that  to  which,  in  any  of  the  experiments,  the 
train  ascended. 

It  must,  however,  be  evident,  that  however 
a  variation  in  the  incUnations  may  affect  Mr. 
Sanderson's  calculations,  it  cannot  possibly, — 
which  he  will,  no  doubt,  allow, — affect  the 
comparative  results  of  the  experiments. 
1  remain,  sir,  yours,  Ace, 

Richard  Badnali.. 

Farm.hill,  near  Douglas,  Nov.  19,  183:3. 

N.  B. — There  can  be  no  doubt  ns  to  the  mea- 
surement of  time  being  the  best  test ;  which 
test  was  adopted  in  all  the  subsequent  expe- 
riments, as  agreed  upon  by  the  engineers 
present.  j        .    **"  .  ^ 

[From  the  Meehanies'  Magaiine.] 

Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine. — In  our 
number  for  December  we  promised  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine 
as  Roon  as  it  could  be  procured.  We  have 
much  satisfaction  in  being  thus  early  able  to 
redeem  that  pledge.  The  following  is  from 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  : 

The  susceptibility  for  heat,  possessed  by 
gaseous  and  fluid  bodies,  is  known  to  be  near, 
y  unlimited.  Neither  density  nor  pressure 
seems  to  exercise  the  smallest  counteracting 
influence.  The  densest  medium  will  take  up 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  with  as  much  facili. 
ty  as  the  rarest ;  and  when  two  mediums  <jf 
unequal  temperatures  are  brought  in  contact, 
they  become  equalized  immediately,  no  mat- 
ter how  diflerent  their  densities  may  be. 

We  have  now  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  mode  of  applying  these 
physical  truths  to  the  production  of  n^echani- 
cal  power,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only 
decidedly  novel,  but  to  be  fraught  with  re- 
sults of  the  greatest  public  importance. 

We  allude  to  the  patent  recently  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  for  what  he  calls  his 
"  Caloric  Engine."  The  grand  feature  by 
which  this  engine  is  di.stinguished  from  the 
steam  engine,  and  all  other  power  machines, 
is  this,  that  the  same  given  quantity  of  heat 
which  sets  it  in  motion  is  used  over  and 
over  again  to  keep  up  that  motion,  and 
that  no  additional  supply  is  wanted  beyond 
what  is  requisite  to  compensate  for  a  small 
loss  incurred  by  escape  and  radiation. 

We  have  seen,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
others,  during  the  past  week,  an  engine  con- 
structed on  this  plan  actually  at  work,  and 
can  bear  our  personal  testimony  to  its  work- 
ing as  powerfully  mid  equably  as  any  steam 
engine  could  do. 

The  engine  which  we  saw  at  work  is,  in 
all  external  respects,  saving  only  the  small 
space  which  it  occupies,  exactly  similar  to  a 
high  pressure  steam  engine.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  of  five  horse  power.  There  are  two 
cylinders :  one  called  the  cold  cylinder, 
10^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  the 
working  cylinder,  14  inches  in  diameter, 
both  with  an  18  inch  stroke.  The  engine 
was  worked  under  a  pressure  of  35  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  its  power  checked  bv  a 
break,  loaded  with  4,000  lbs.,  acting  on  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  of  2  feet  diameter. 

The  circulating  medium  employed  in  this 
engine  is  simply  atmospheric  air ;  but  of 
course  that  or  any  other  fluid  medium  may 
be  employed  with  «qual  facility  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  the  heat  over  and  over  again — 
some  perhaps  with  much  greater  facility. 

To  describe  the  interior  arrangements,  by 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  engine,  would 
lead  us  info  a  multiplicity  of  details,  not  at 
all  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
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principle  of  its  action.  All  that  is  needful 
for  this  purpose  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
simplified  diagrainatic  arrangement  exhibit, 
ed  in  the  prefixed  engraving. 

D  D  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  termed  the  "  re- 
generator,"  which,  in  the  actual  engine,  is  7 
feet  6  inches  long,  and  6^  inches  in  diame- 
ter,  fitted  with  small  tubes,  which  pass 
through  both  ends,  and  terminate  in  the  caps 
H  and  J.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  di- 
vision plates,  through  which  these  tubes  pass, 
and  which  plates  have  segments  cut  out  al- 
ternately  from  their  tops  and  bottoms.  The 
tubes  themselves  likewise  contain  a  number 
of  small   divisions,  tapering   oft"  towards  the 

:  centre,  each  placed  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the   other.     T  T  is  one    of  a  series    of 

V  bent  tubes,  inclosed  in  a  stove,  E,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  fire,  U,  the  combustion  being 
supported  by  the  draft  produced  by  a  chim- 
ney, R.  The  pipes  in  tiie  stove  are  all  con. 
nected  with  two  larger  pipes,  tlie  one  of  which 
communicates  with  the  cap,  H,  and  the  oti)er, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram,  conunuiiicates  with 
a  four-way  cock,  attached  to  the  passage, 
pieces  of  a  cylinder,  A,  which  is  tlie  work- 
ing  cylinder  of  the  engine.     P   represents 

.  one  or  more  pipes,  exposed  to  some  cooling 
medium,  and  is  termed  the  "  cooler ;"  it  con- 
tains  also  a  number  of  division  j)Iates,  simi- 
lar  to  those  in  the  tubes  of  the  regenerator, 
as  also  with  the  four-way  cock  attached  to 
the  cylinder  K. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  namely,  the 
body  of  the  regenerator,  its  tubes,  the  caps  H 
and  J,  the  pipes  in  the  stove,  tlic  cooler  P, 
pipe  G,  and  the  two  cylinders,  with  their 
passage-pieces,  we  will  now  suppose  to  be 
all  charged  with  common  air.  or  any  other 
aeriform  substance.  We  will  suppose  also 
that  the  portion  of  that  air  which  is  marked 
black  in  the  diagram  is  kept  under  greater 
pressure  or  more  compressed  than  the  rest, 
which  is  left  blank.  Let  us  suppose  farther. 
that  the  air  which  the  cylinder  A,  the  stove 
pipes  T,  the  cap  H,  and  the  pipe  G,  contain, 
is  raised  to  some  considerable  temperature, 
and  that  the  air  contained  in  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  air  in  the  tubes  of  the  regenerator, 
is  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  of  that 


learest  to  the  cap  H,  gradually  lessening 
towards  the  cap  J,  so  as  to  be  there  of  an 
equal  temperature  with  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. Now,  since  that  portion  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  apparatus  which  is 
marked  black  has  been  changed  to  a  greater 
pressure  than  the  rest,  and  as  the  cylinder  A, 
with  its  piston,  is  larger  than  the  cylinder  K, 
with  its  piston,  it  follows  that  motion  must  be 
produced  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  ar- 
row  marked  on  the  crank  L.    • 

The  force  thus  exerted  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend  on  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the 
pistons,  and  on  the  difference  in  pressure 
given  to  the  circulating  medium.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  hot  air,  which,  by  the  motion 
of  the  piston,  must  escape  from  the  cylinder 
A  through  the  pipe  G,  will,  in  its  winding 
passage  through  the  body  of  the  regenera 
tor  towards  the  cooler  P,  give  out  its  heat  to 
the  cold  air  forced  from  the  cylinder  K,  the 
particles  of  the  latter  being  also  in  a  con 
stant  state  of  change  in  passing  through  the 
tubes  towards  the  stove  pipes.  The  pistons 
having  performed  the  full  stroke,  the  two 
four.way  cocks  are  then  reversed,  when  a 
retrograde  action  takes  place  ;  the  motion  of 
the  opposite  currents  in  the  regenerator  still 
continuing  the  same  as  before.  A  constant 
motion  will  thus  be  produced,  and  a  constant 
transfer  of  heat  kept  up.  The  object  of  the 
cooler  P  is  to  abstract  the  heat,  which,  on 
account  of  the  different  capacities  for  heat 
of  the  two  currents,  is  not  taken  up  in  the 
regenerator,  and  the  object  of  the  stove  is  to 
supply  the  heat  thus  carried  away,  as  well  as 
to  compensate  for  losses  by  radiation,  and  to 
raise  the  temperature  at  the  commencement. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  lesser 
volume  of  air  coming  from  the  cold  cylin- 
der fills  the  larger  space  in  the  hot  cylinder, 
because  it  gets  heated  in  passing  through 
the  regenerator  and  through  the  stove ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  escaping  vol- 
ume from  the  hot  cylinder  finds  room  in  the 
lesser  space  of  the  cold  cylinder,  because  it 
parts  with  its  heat  before  getting  there. 

By  charging  the  apparatus,  the  circula- 
ting  medium  may,  of  course,  be  kept  under 
any  desirable  pressure,  and  thus  the  power 


of  the  engine  varied  at  pleasure.  High  pre». 
sure  will  naturally  produce  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate  effect,  the  loss  by  radiation  being 
the  same  under  whatever  pressure. 

We  were  anxious  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
the  equality  of  the  action  of  the  engine,  and 
with  this  view  timed  it  repeatedly  :  the  num. 
ber  of  strokes  was  regularly  56  per  minute. 

The  total  consumption  of  fuel,  when  the 
engine  is  working  at  this  rate,  is  stated  to  be 
no  more  than  two  pounds  per  horse  power  iu 
the  hour ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  heat  incur, 
red  by  the  transferring  process  (that  is,  the 
whole  heat  carried  away  by  the  cooler,)  in 
estimated  ;not  to  exceed  the  product  of  3  lbs. 
of  fuel  per  hour.  That  the  fuel  required  is 
not  even  less  than  two  pounds,  is  solely  ow. 
ing  to  the  great  radiating  surfaces  unavoid- 
able in  an  engine  on  a  small  scale,  and  to 
these  radiating  surfaces  not  having  in  the  tri- 
al engine  been  covered  by  any  non-conduct- 
ing substances. 

Mr.  Ericsson  has  published  a  pamphlet  ex. 
planatory  of  the  principle  and  construction  of 
his  caloric  engine.  We  extract  from  it  the 
following  additional  information  : 

"  By  keeping  the  pipes  in  the  regenerator 
so  charged  with  air  as  to  support  a  column 
of  mercury  56  inches  high,  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  in  the  trial  engine.  By 
the  manner  in  which  the  side-valves  are 
worked,  the  pressure  in  the  body  of  the  rege- 
nerator  always  adjusts  itself,  so  as  to  support 
a  column  of  mercury  18  inches  high  ;  so  that 
an  effective  pressure,  equal  to  38  inches  of 
mercury,  is  kept  up.  A  break,-  well  oiled 
and  loaded,  with  5,000  lbs.  weight  acting  on 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel  of  two  feet 
diameter,  fixed  on  the  fly  wheel  shaft,  will  at 
the  above  pressure  keep  the  speed  of  the 
engine  at  55  revolutions  per  minute.  At 
this  speed,  176  cubic  feet  of  heated  air,  of  a 
mean  pressure  of  17  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
are  admitted  into  the  working  cylinder  per 
minute,  thereby  exerting  a  forco  equal  to 
431,970  lbs.  moved  through  the  space  of  one 
foot:  thus  WrffSsV  =  13  horses'  power  are 
communicated  to  the  main  crank  of  the  en- 
gine.  The  estimating  this  power  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  other  use  than  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  friction  to  which  the  crank- 
engine  is  subjected.  In  the  same  space  of 
time,  or  a  minute,  94*6  cubic  feet  of  cold  air, 
of  a  mean  resistance  of  14  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  are  forced  or  put  into  circulation  by  the 
cold  cylinder,  and  equal  to  a  resistance  of 
190,575  lbs.  moved  through  the  space  of  one 
foot.  This  amount,  divided  by  33,000,  will 
give  5-7  horses'  power  required  to  work  the 
cold  cylinder — hence  the  two  cranks  give 
and  receive  the  power  of  upwards  of  18 
horses.  By  communicating  the  power  of  the 
hot  cylinder  to  the  cold  cylinder  in  a  direct 
manner,  the  available  power,  setting  frictions 
aside,  would  be  431,970— 190,.'>75=241,395 
lbs.  moved  through  the  space  of  one  foot. 
This  is  equal  to  SV-Vo  =  7-3  horses' power 
—deducting  2*3  horses  for  frictions  would 
leave  5  horses.  On  these  grounds  the  trial 
engine  has  been  estimated  at  5  horses' 
power.  The  transferring  process  has  suc- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent,  that  out  of  the  10 
lbs.  of  fuel  which  the  engine  consumes  per 
hour,  the  product  of  heat  from  3  lbs.  of  fuel 
only  are  wasted  or  carried  away  by  the 
cooler.  This  important  fact  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  immersing  the  cooler  in  a  cistern 
contsdning  precisely  1081  lbs.  of  water,  and 
by  observing  the  elevation  of  temperature 
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after  an  hour's  work  of  the  engine  ;  and  the,  ledge.^for  ^^^^  ^^^^f^  ^^^ 

about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  six  in  dia- 
meter, with  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  and  a  small  ladder  reach- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  jar.  On  the  approacli  of 
the  dry  weather,  the  frogs  mount  the  ladder — 
but  when  wet  weather  is  expected,  they  de- 
scend into  the  water.  These  animals  are  of  a 
bright  green. 


increase  of  temperature  in  that  time  is  not, 
quite  20  degrees— one  pound's  weight  of  fuef 
being  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  ot ; 
9,000  lbs.  of  water,  it  follows  that  the  1081 
lbs.  contained  in  the  cistern  would  be  raisedj 
8-3  degrees  by  the  combustion  ot  1  lb.  ot! 
fuel,  and  hence  that  the  actual  increase  of 
•20  degrees  of  temperature  is  effected  by  the  | 
corabJstion  of  less  than  3  lbs.  ot  luel.  The, 
great  discrepancy  between  the  quantity  of 
fuel  thus  wasted,  and  that  actually  consumed 
by  the  engine,  must  be  accounted  tor  by  thc| 
fact,  that  a  considerable  extent  of  radiating i 
surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  i 
of  the  atmosphere  without  being  surrounded 
by  any  imperfect  conductors."  "7 

[From  the  New  York  Ambrican.J 

Ithaca  and  Otoego  Railroad  Company, — It  will 
jratify  the  holders  of  the  Stock  of  ihis  Company  to| 
iemrn  that  there  is  now  every  reason  to  expect  thaij 
the  whole  road  will  be  ready  for  use,  by  the  middle, 
of  next  month.  As  very  little  if  any  autheRiic  in-i 
formation  has  been  given  ou  the  subject  of  the  pro-' 
spective  revenue  of  the  Company;  we 'take  thej 
liberty  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  by  giving  the' 
fsHuwing  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.j 
Charles  Humphrey,  in  the  debate  on  the  subject  of; 
the  Tompkins  County  Bank.  '  I 

I  will    not  trespass  upon  the   indulgence  of  the 
House,  by  entering  minutely  into  a  detail  of  the  va.  I 
rious  production  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  i 
find  a  market  al  Ithaca.     As  s^me  Of  the  leading  ar-| 
tides  besides  lumber,  I  may  mention  between  three' 
and  four  hnndred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wheat' 
and  flour;  beiween  three  and  four  hundred  tons  of 
butter;  large  quantities  of  pork  ;  coarse  grains,  &c.: 
which  were  exported  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  the' 
last   year.     And  notwithstanding  the  exports,  from' 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand    laborers,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  county,  many  of 
them  with    families,  were  supplied  during  the  same 
period  with    provisions   at  this  market;  and  large! 
quantities  were  transported  to  the  south  and  east  by! 
land  carriage.     I  also  find  among  my  statements,! 
derived  from  sources  entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  live: 
stock  sent  from  the  country,  to  more  than  $150,000 
in  yalue ;  cotton    and  woollen  goods  to   more   man 
^100,000;  between  2  and  300  tons  of  ashes;  and! 
several  hundred  tons  ot  whiskey.     The  Lord  only! 
knows  where  this  last  article  came  from — we  claim  | 
no  credit  for  having  manufactured  it.     There  were. 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  canal  boats  employed! 
in  the  commerce  vf  the  county  for  the  last  year,  of; 
the  average   value  of   SoOO  each.      Without  going] 
more  into  partieulart,  the  exports  are  known  to  hate 
CMceeded  one  million  Jive  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  the  imports  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  in 
value.    And  I  am  authorized  from  authority  thai  ad- 
mite  of  oo  doubt,  to  say  that   the  commerce  of  the: 
county  of  Tompkins  pays  at  least  one-tenth  of  all, 
the  tolls  received  upon  the  Erie  canal,  besides  wha:! 
finds  aa  outlet  through  the  Seneca  Lake.  Part  of  the! 
town  of  Hector,  embracing  a  coast  upon  the  Seneca' 
Lake,  of  about  ten  miles,  a  densely  populated,  fertile 
and  delightful  country,  sends  iis  produce  and  receives 
much  of  its  imports  through  that  Lake,  and  pays  its' 
tolls  at  the  Geneva  Otiice. 

The  village  of  Ithaca  is  compactly  bailt,  mostly! 
inhabited  by  respectable  and  thriving  mechanics  ;  and! 
alnost  all  the  various  articles  required  by  the  sur-' 
rounding  country,  are  there  manufactured.  Ii  has 
several  handsome  public  buildings.  As  an  evidence 
of  its  cemparative  importance,  1  can  state,  that  on 
some  days  of  each  week,  fifteen  mails  are  opened- 
and  closed,  five  daily  stages  arrive  and  depart,  be- 
side several  three  limes,  twice,  and  once  a-week;  a' 
steamboat  also  traverses  the  Lake  daily.  ! 

The  stockholders  may,  for  themselves,  judge  what 
will  be  the  probable  receipts  on  a  road  over  which  a' 
Urge  portion  of  the  business  which  pays  one-tenth 
of  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  pass. 

A  Stockholder. 
Nne.York,  March  IQtk. 

Animal  Weather  Glass. — In  Germany, 
there  will  be  found,  in  many  country  houses,' 
an  amuaing  apjdieation  of  zoological  know.  I 


American  Fishkries. — In  a  recent  num. 
ber,  we  gave  some  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  which  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  has  been  well  received 
and  extensively  copied.  The  Whale  Fishery- 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our  national  indus- 
try, but  the  Cod  and  Herring  departments  of 
our  fisheries  are  by  no  means  of  small  coiise 
quence.  As  early  as  1504,  vessels  from 
Biscay,  Bretagne,  and  Normandy,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Cod  Fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland.  In  1507,  the  French,  Span 
ish,  and  Portuguese,  had  vessels  in  this 
lucrative  trade.  In  1615,  the  number  of 
British  increased  to  250  ;  those  of  other  na 
tions  to  400.  The  pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
E.<gland  were  obliged  to  draw  their  first 
support  from  the  sea,  and  then  began  from 
necessity,  and  was  continued  for  profit.  Pre- 
viously to  the  American  Revolution,  the  Cod 
Fishers  of  Massachusetts  employed  28,000 
tons  of  shipping  and  4000  seamen.  The 
annual  value  of  their  industry  and  enterprise 
was  about  1,000,000  dollars.' 

The  absurd  restrictions  by  which  Lord 
North  attempted  to  deprive  the  Colonies  of 
their  fishing  rights  are  well  known,  as  also 
the  indignant  exclamation  of  Burke  against 
such  arbitrary  conduct.  The  struggle  whicli 
followed  was,  of  course,  injurious  to  this,  as 
to  all  other  branches  of  national  industry,  but 
with  the  peace  it  again  revived.  In  1790, 
Massachusetts  made  a  representation  to  Con- 


value  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Mackerel  Fish- 
ery,  for  that  year,  exceeded  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  ' 


1803  the 

number  of  barrels  was 

8,07di 

1805 

8,036 A 

1818 

47.210 

1806 

8,473 

1819 

105,433 

1807 

10,904i 

1820 

236,243 

1808 

7,738i 

1«21 

lll,009i 

1809 

8,865  i 

1822 

160,294* 

1810 

1 3,058  i 

1823 

145,006 

1811* 

19,632 

1824 

191,650i 

l'^12 

5,01 8  i 

1825 

254,38U 

1813 

3,822^ 

1826 

158,7401 

1814 

1,349 

1827 

196,310 

1815  12»''.10,349i 

1828 

237,.324i 

1816 

30.021 

1829 

225,882 

1817 

37,082 

18.30 

309,462 

Herrings  are  also  an  important  article  : 
they  are  certaiidy  migratory,  though  their 
migrations  mav  have  been  overruled.  Their 
jtaking,  it  is  said,  the  regidar  circuit  of  the 
sea,  gives  interest  to  their  history  :  one  im. 
nieiise  army  leave  the  Polar  regions  in  the 
spring,  ecjualling  in  extent  the  whole  suKace 
of  Great  Britain.  As  they  advance,  squad- 
rons begin  to  separate  from  the  main  body. 
By  September,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land  arc  surrounded  by  them.  From  these 
parts,  the  forces  move  South- West,  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  make  their  appearance  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  about  the  last  of  January  ; 
detachments  then  begin  to  move  eastward,  till 
ultin)atelv  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
is  lined  willi  them,  furnishing  food  for  great 
numbers. — rMarvland  P.  Cou't.l 

i L  .  J  ^, 

I     *  The  first  year  after  the  division  of  the  stat*  from 
Maine. 


gress,  asking  some  encouragement,  in  the 
form  of  bounty  on  exported  fish,  which  was 
granted,  and  the  trade  rapidly  increasing  in 
consequence  of  this  stimulus,  in  1807,  71,000 
tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the  Cod 
Fishery  alone,  and  the  exports  for  that  and 
the  four  preceding  years  averaged  3,000- 
000  dollars. 

The  disputes  with  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing the  orders  in  council  gave  a  new  check 
to  this  trade,  which  was,  however,  only  tem- 
porary, for  the  very  year  after  the  peace  was 
concluded,  we  find  68,000  tons,  employing! 
10,000  fishermen,  on  the  ocean  ;  since  then 
there  has  been  a  constant  increase,  so  that 
in  1831,  in  the  Barnstaple  district  alone.  Ii- 
censes  were   granted  to  188  vessels,   avera 


I     Compression  of  Water. — Mr.  Jacob   Per- 

'kins  ||^s  invented  an  apparatus,  which,  by  hy- 

idrostatic  pressure,  compresses  water  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  volume. 
The  force  employed  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure 
of  30,000  lbi».  to  the  square  inch,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  other  fluids.  In  most  of  our  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  water  is  treated  as  incom- 
pressible and  non-elastic  ;  by  this  apparatus 
the  opposite  of  these  two  propositions  is  clear- 
ly shown.      There  was  a  considerable  difficul- 

;ty  in  getting  a  vessel  capable  of  resisting  so 
high  a  pressure  ;    and  the  chief  feature  of  this 

•instrument  is  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
cylinder,  which  is  formed  of  a  s?ries  ofconcen- 

^tric  tubes  :  thus  the  inner  or  smaller  tube  is 
first  formed  by  welding,  and  is  turned  accurate- 
ly on  the  outer  surface  ;  the  next  tube  is  then 

'toriiied,  and  is  accurately  turned  on  the  inner 
^  jsurlace,  and  the  bore  of  this  second  or  outer 

jtube  is  just  too  stnaH  to  receive  the  first  tube, 
but,  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  it  is  heated,  till, 
by  expansion,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  first 
lube  within  it,  and  in  cooling,  the  second  tube 


ging  58  to   100  tons  each,  manned  by  about;  shrinks  on  the  first  tube  and  strongly  embraces 
1000    men    and    boys,    the    gross    proceeds  them  together ;    a  third  tube,  a  fourth,  and  so 


of  which  fishery  were  estimated  at  319,000. 
The  quantity  of  Cod  thus  annually  destroyed 
is  immense,  but  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  their  powers  of  reproduction, 
the  roes  of  a  single  female  being  calculated 
to  contain  more  than  9,000,000  eggs. 

Mackerel,  from  the  immense  numbers 
which  are  annually  taken,  ofl!'  Massachusetts, 
furnish  a  most  important  part  of  American 
trade,  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  barrels  being  annually  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  1803,  the  Legislature  of  Massa. 
chusetts  passed  a  law  for  an  inspection  of 
fish.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
surprising  alterations,  and  amazing  extent  of 
this  important  business.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  1831  did  not  fall  short 
of  400;  number  of  men,  4000.  The  probable 


on,  are  similarly  put  on,  till  a  cylinder  is  pro- 
iduced  capable  of  withstanding  any  pressure. — 
_  [Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 

j  Imitation  or  Gold. — «*A  Chemist,"  of 
i  Washington  City,  publishes  the  following  re- 
jcipe  for  a  preparation,  which,  applied  to  iron, 
!will  make  it  look  like  gold  : 
i  "  Take  of  linseed  od,  three  ounces;  tartar, 
I  two  ounces  ;  yolk  of  eggs,  boiled  hard  and 
beaten,  two  ounces  ;  aloes,  half  an  ounce;  saf- 
jfron,  five  grains  ;  turmerick,  two  grains.  Boil 
,all  these  ingredients  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
I  with  it  wash  the  iron,  and  it  will  look  like  gold. 
!lf  there  be  not  linseed  oil  enough  you  may  put 
j  in  more."  -•  »l 

j  Domestic  Sii.k  HANDKERCHiErs,  the  product 
iof  the  native  mulberry,  have  been  manutactured 
I  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  are  said  to  exteed  tUs 
limported  ones  in  durability. 
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Improved  Syfhons.     By  R.  Harr,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania.     [Communicated  by  the 

Author.] 

Annexed  are  engravings  of  two  sy. 
phons,  which  I  have  tound  useful  in  my  la 
boratory.  Of  these,  one  represents  the 
more  complete  method  of  execution  ;  the 
other,  that  which  can  be  more  easily  resort' 
ed  to  by  chemists  in  general,  who  have  no 
easy  access  to  skilful  workmen.  • 

The  construction  last  alluded  to  is  repre- 
sented  by  fig.  1.  A  cork  is  perforated  in 
two  places  parallel  to  the  axis.  Through 
one  of  the  perforations  the  longer  leg  of  the 
syphon  passes  ;  into  the  other,  one  end  of 
a  small  lead  tube  is  inserted.  In  order  to 
support  this  tube,  it  is  wound  about  the  syphon 
until  it  approaches  the  summit,  where  a  por- 
tion, of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
is  \e(i  free,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  its  flexibility  to  bend  it  into  a  situation  con- 
venient  for  applying  the  lips  to  the  orifice. 
About  the  cork,  the  neck  of  a  stout  gum 
elastic  bag  is  tied  air  tight.  The  joinings 
of  the  tubes  with  the  cork  must  also  be  air 
tight.  The  lower  half  of  the  gum  elastic 
bag  is  removed,  as  represented. 

In  order  to  put  this  syphon  into  operation, 
a  bottle  must  be  used,  having  a  neck  and 
mouth  of  such  dimensions  as  to  form  an  air 
tight  juncture  with  the  bag  when  pressed 
into  it.  This  object  being  accomplished,  the 
air  must  be  inhaled  from  the  bottle  until  the 
diminution  of  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to 
come  over  and  fill  the  syphon.  After  this, 
on  releasing  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  cur- 
rent continues,  as  when  established  in  any 
other  way. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  more  complete  con- 
stixiction.  In  this  are  two  metal  tubes,  pass- 
ing through  perforations  made  for  them  in  a 
brass  disc,  turned  ouitc  true.  Through  one 
of  these  tubes,  which  is  by  much  the  larger, 
the  syphon  passes,  and  is  cemented  air  tight. 
The  other  answers  the  purpose  of  the  leaden 
tube  described  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
brass  disc  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  gum  elas- 
tic,, which  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  a  bag 
of  proper  dimensions.  The  covering  thus 
procured  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  brass  band 


or  clasp,  made  to  embrace  both  it  .and  the 
circumference  of  the  plate,  and  to  fasten  by 
means  of  a  screw. 

Before  applying   the  caoutchouc,  it   was 
softened  by  soaking  it   in  ether,  and  a  hole 
obviously  necessary,  was  ii^de  in  the  centre 
by  a  hollow  punch.       i-     "^^BP?  ■ 

There  is  no  difference  between  operating 
with  this  syphon,  and  that  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  excepting  that  the  juncture 
of  the  syphon  with  the  bottle  is  efiected  by 
pressing  the  orifice  of  the  latter  against  the 
disc  covered  with  gum  elastic. 

Dkscriptiox  of  the  Vocal  ORfiANs. — 
[We  are  allowed  to  extract  the  following 
description  of  »ne  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  from  tlie  Ana- 
tomical  Class  Book,  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
— the  pioneer,  we  believe,  of  popular  text- 
books on  this  subject.] 

By  voice,  animaU  have  the  power  of  mak- 
ing themselves  understood  y*  their  own  spe- 
cies— and  these  sounds  are  either  articulate 
or  inarticulate. 

Language  is  an  acquired  power,  having  its 
origin  in  the  wants  of  more  than  one  individ- 
ual. Man,  without  society,  would  only  utter 
a  natural  cry,  which  sound  would  express 
nothing  but  pain.  ^ 

Supposing  a  human  being  to  have  been  en- 
irely  forsaken  by  those  of  his  species,  in 
that  state  of  infancy  when  lie  could  have  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  pertaining  to  his 
race,  his  voice  would,  in  essence,  remain 
the  cry  of  an  infunt,  only  strengthened  in 
tone,  at  a  particular  age,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vocal  organs  to  their  destined 
size. 

But  let  two  individuals  be  placed  together, 
but  without  communication  or  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  beings  similar  to  themselves, 
the  natural  cry  of  each  would  undergo  modi- 
fications :  the  one  would  make  a  soiuul,  to 
express  a  particular  sensation,  which  in  time 
iWould  be  understood  by  the  other:  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  note  would  be  the  sign  of 
|that  sensation  in  future. 

An  additional  sensation,  having  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  first,  would  require 
a  variation  of  tone, — and  this  would  also  bc- 


■"come  a  symbol  of  two  sensations.  Here 
hen  would  be  the  origin  of  language.  Mul. 
tiply  the  species,  and  each  new  member  of 
the  society  would  express  some  other  sensa- 
tion or  want,  by  another  modification  of  the 
original  crj*.  Here  we  discover  the  certain 
commencement  of  a  spoken  language  ;  these 
different  sounds  becoming  classified,  consti- 
tute a  dictionary,  in  which  each  word  is  the 
mark  or  sign  of  particular  sounds  ;  thus,  if  an 
individual  can  imitate  the  sound,  or  a  series 

of  sounds,  he  masters  a  language.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  man  could  never  arrive 
to  this  perfection  in  sound  or  language,  if  his 
vocal  organs  were  not  differently  constructed 
from  brutes.  Such  is  the  mechanism  M. 
theirs,  that  so  many  sounds,  and  no  more, 
can  be  made  ;  but  in  man's  orgajis,  there  is 
no  limitation — no  sound  appreciable  that  he 
cannot  imitate. 

The  Vocal  Box,  or  Larynx. — Directly  un- 
der the  integuments  on  the  front  side  of  the 
neck,  is  a  cartilaginous  tube,  the  trachea,  or 
wind-pipe,  built  up  of  a  series  of  narrow 
strips,  which  are  portions  of  a  ring ;  there- 
fore, it  is  always  kept  free  and  open.  At  its 
lower  end  it  divides  into  two  branches,  going 
to  the  lungs  on  either  side,  but  its  upper  portion 
is  enlarged,  just  under  the  chin,  and  finally 
opens  in  common  with  the  tube  of  the  sto- 
mach and  mouth.  This  enlarged  part,  quite 
prominent  in  man,  is  the  hirynx  or  vocal 
organ.  "  +  «'■ 

Several  cartilages  assist  in  its  formation, 
viz.,  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  the  arytenoid,  and 
the  epiglottis.  The  cricoid  is  the  founda- 
tion ;  the  thyroid  is  the  wall  around  it;  the 
arytJEnoid  are  appendnges  to  the  back  of  the 
cricoid  ;  and  the  epiglottis  is  a  valve,  opening 
and  closing  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe, 
like  the  valve  of  a  bellows.  ,  „    . 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


8 


:).::.;| 


Explanation  of  figures  1,  2. — The  five 
cartilages  are — 1,  the  epiglottis  ;  2,  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  ;  3,  the  cricoid  auxiliary  ;  and 
4,  the  two  aryta;noid  cartilages ;  5,  the  two 
superior  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  6, 
the  two  inferior  horns  ;  7,  the  suspensory 
igament  of  the  os  hyoides  ;  8,  the  os  hyoides  ; 
9,  the  azygos  ligament,  connecting  the  os 
hyoides  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  10,  the  two 
lat«jral  ligaments  connecting  the  horns  of  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  superior  horns  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

One  of  these  diagrams  presents  a  front 
and  llie  other  a  back  view  of  the  Zarynx  or 
vocal  box.  The  bone  of  the  tongue  is  seen, 
like  half  of  a  hoop,  marked  8,  in  both  plans. 
2  is  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  felt 
under  the  skin — protruding  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  tumor.     The  wind-pipe  is  the  tnbe 
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at  the  botlom  of  each  larynx.  The  vocal 
cords— the  membranes  which  vibrate  to  pro- 
duce sound,  as  the  current  of  air  rushes  by- 
are  concealed,  being  placed  mside.  trom 
the  remarks  in  the  text,  together  with  the  re- 
ferences, a  very  correct  idea  will  be  formed 
of  the  structure  of  this  curious  organ.  By 
blowing  through  the  wind-pipe  ol  almost  any 
animalfsoon  after  it  is  slam  provided  the^ 
larvnx  has  not  been  injured,  the  vocal  cord8| 

may  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  sound  which , 
is  produced  will  bear  considerable  analogy 
to  the  natural  voice  of  the  animal. 

Within  the  larynx,  and  consequently  be- 
low  the  valve,  are  four  delicate  membranes, 
two  on  each  side,  put  upon  the  stretch — be- 
^  ing,  in  fact,  hke  shelves— their  thin  edges 
nearly  meeting  from  the  opposite  sides,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  space  between 
them.  These  arc  the  vocal  cords, 
t  When  the  air  rushes  out  from  the  lungs 
through  the  wind-pipe,  it  must  obviously  pass 
through  the  larynx, — in  doing  wliich  it  strikes 
the  tense  edges  of  the  cords,  and  produces  a 
vibration.  This  vibratory  motion  given  to 
the  current  of  air  produces  sound.  In  the 
cavities  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  forehead 
and  nose,  its  power  is  increased,  and  in  the 
mouth  it  undergoes  further  modifications, 
and  ultimately  becomes  articulate  language. 
The  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  nose  and  fauces,  have 
each  an  influence  in  the  production  of  articu- 
late  sounds.  Hqnce  grammarians  have  ar- 
ranged  the  human  voice  under  the  appropri- 
ate divisions  of  guttural,  nasal,  deidal  and 
labial  sounds, — expressive  of  the  agency 
which  each  of  these  organs  exert  on  the  ori- 
ginal  tone. 

Shrillness  or  roughness  of  voice  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  larynx, — its  elasticity, 
lubricity,  and  the  force  with  which  the  ex- 
pired  air  is  propelled  through  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  or  slit-like  chink,  between  the  vocal 
cords.  \  vV  -   -  /        ^    ^ 

It  is  because  the  larynx  is  smaller  in  wo- 
men, and  more  elastic,  that  their  voice  is  of 
a  different  character.  The  breaking  of  the 
voice,  {vox  rauca,)  noticeable  in  boys,  at  a 
peculiar  age,  depends  partly  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  apartments  within  the  bones, 
which  generally  lakes  place  at  that  impor- 
tant crisis  of  their  lives,  when  the  whole 
constitution  undergoes  a  sudden  change. 

But  the  mechanism  of  voice  would  have 
been  incomplete,  were  there  not  a  number 
of  exceedingly  delicate  muscles,  which  gra- 
duate the  diameter  of  the  narrow  slit  through 
which  the  sound  escapes  into  the  mouth. 
Unconsciously,  they  effect  the  requisite  con- 
tractions, forever  varying,  according  to  the 
rapidity,  intensity,  or  strength  of  the  voice, 
in  singing,  conversation,  or  declamation. 

Finally,  the  larynx  is  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument, of  the  reeded  kind,  on  the  principle 
of  the  hautboy.  The  nearness  of  the  vocal 
cords  to  each  other  resembles  the  reed  pre- 
cisely. All  the  tones  of  reeded  instruments 
are  effected  by  finger  holes, — but  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice  are  varied  by  the  extrin. 
sic  and  intrinsic  muscles,  which  shorten  or 
elongate  the  vocal  tube.  Thus  the  same  re- 
sult is  produced  by  this  process, — increasing 
or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  larynx, 
that  is  accomplished  in  the  clarionet,  bassoon, 
flute  and  hautboy,  by  a  graduated  scale  ot 
finger  holes. 

Is  not  this  another  beautiful  mechanical 

evidence  of  the  existence  ofa  Being  superior 

.to  ourselves!  uxv- 

•I'    .Ti .      r  :■         -      .       -»:;■    .       .       ■ . ■ .  'iti' f l*i  ••   •■ 
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[From  the  New-  York  Farmer.] 
Manaoehentof  Bees  in  Cabhmere. — Those 
who    take    an   interest   in  the  rearing  of  beos 
will  not  be  deterred  froiu  reading  this  article 
on  account  of  its  length.  ..-v;  •,.,..  r  -     ^.i.       ■ 

Every  farmer  in  Cashmere  has  several  bee- 
hives ill  his  house,  and 'in  some  houses  I  havej 
jcounted  as  many  as  ten.  A  provision  ic  madel 
for  these  m  building  the  house,  by  Icaviii;;  Hp.| 

propriate  cavitit-s  in  the  wall,  and  which  some-' 

what  differ  in  size,  hut  agree  in  their  gencrulj 
Ibrin,  each   being  cyhndrical,   and  extending 
quite  through  the  wall.     The  tube  thus  formed 
is  lined  by  a  plastering  of  clay  mortar,  about', 
an  inch  in  thiuknetss,  and  the  mortar  in  worked  | 
up  with  the  chaff  or  husk  of  rice,  or  the  down  of] 
thistles,  which  latter  is  employed  for  clay  mortar  j 
in  general,  being  the  first  application  of  tliis  sub- 
stance to  the  use  of  man  1  have  yet  witnessed. 
The  dimensions  of  a  hive  are,  on  an  average, 
about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  when 
closed  at  both  ends,  about  twenty  or  twenly-two 
inches   in  length.      The   end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  the  apartment  is  closed  by  a  round  plas- 
ter of  red  pottery  ware,  a  little  convex   in  the 
middle,  but  wjth  the  edges  niiide  flush  with  tiic 
wall  by  a  luting  of  clay  mortar,  and  the  other 
extremity  is  shut  by  a  similar  disk,  having  a| 
circular  hole  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter in  the  centre.     It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  particular  rule  for  the  height  of 
these  hives  from  the  ground,  as  they  are  some 
times  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  lower  base- 
ment story,  generally  appropriated  to  cattle  in 
the  farm-houses  of  Casluuere  ;  others  arc  in- 
serted into  those  of  the  first  floor,  and  are  fre- 
quently in  both  situations  in  the  same  house,  as 
well  as  the  walls  of^ts  outbuildings.     So  great 
difference  exists  betwixt  the  practice  ordinarily 
pursued   in  Cashmere   and  in  Europe,  in  re- 
spect  to  hiving  new  swarms  when  the  honey 
is  taken,  that  it  deserves  imitation.     Although 
the  season  for  taking  the  honey  had  passed 
when  I  visited  Cashmere,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  cottagers  indulged  my  wish  ol 
seeing  the  process  by  which  this  was  effected, 
but  with  little  injury  to  the  bees  and  with  \yer- 
fect  safety  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  its 
management,  and   which  was   as   follows : — 
Havinc:  in  readiness  a  wisp  of  dry  straw,  and 
a  small  quantity   of  burning  charcoal  in  an 
earthen  dish,  tlie  master  of  the  house,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  point  of  t'le  sickle,  disen- 
gaged the  inner  plaster  of  the  hive,  bringing 
into  view  the  combs  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  hive,  apd  almost  wholly  covered  with 
bees,  none  of  which,  however,  offered  to  resent 
the  aggression,  or  to  enter  the  room.     Having 
placed  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  hold- 
ing the  dish  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  he 
blew  the  smoke  strongly  against  the  combs,  but 
removed  the  dish   the  instant  the  straw  took 
fire,  to  prevent  it  burning  the  bees,  and  quench- 
ed the  flame  before  he  employed  it  again.     Al- 
most stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  bees  hurried  out 
of  the  outer  door  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants  within  a  few 
minutes,  when  the    farmer,   introducing    the 
sickle,  cut  down  the  combs  nearest  to  him. 
which  were  secured  into  a  dish  previously  slid- 
den    underneath  them,    and  left    undisturbed 
about  one-third  of  the  combs,  which  were  al- 
most close  to  the  outer  door.    He  then  re-placed 
the    inner  plaster,  and    brushinjr  off  hastily  a 
few  bees  that  clung  to  the  combs,  though  ap- 
parently in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  threw  thf  m 
out  of  the  house.     Observing  many  other  bees 
lying  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the  hive,  I  in- 
quired whether  they  were  dead   or  only  slupi- 
fied,  and  was  answered   that  they  would    re- 
cover ;  preparations  for  continuing  my  journey 
at  a  very  earlv  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
having  unluckily  prevented  my  examining  the 
spot  where  they    had    been   thrown  out,  until 
poultry  had  for  some  time  been  feeding  near  it. 
The  expelled  bees  returned  as  soon   as  the 


cavity  wub  frtcd  from  smoke,  wiihi.ui  biingiug 
a  SiUglc  individual,  and  the   whole   business 
was  completed  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  with- 
out,   as    was   asserted,    any    perceptible    loss. 
The  houey  wao  light-colored,  and  of  a  taste  as 
pure  and  sweet  as  that  of  N'arbonue.      it  pos- 
sessed less  vi  I  lie  cloying  quality  generally  at- 
tending this  substance,  thau_auy  other  i  recol- 
lect lo  have  met  with  ;    nor  could  I  learn  that 
the  farmer  had  any  suspicion  of  its  ever  being 
intoxicating  or  poisonous,  as  in  tlie  case  occa- 
siorially  with  that    made    by  the  Bhoura  {.ipis 
irritabdis,)  or  large  wild  bee  in  the  northern 
niouniaias  of  Uuiwhal,  from  feeding,  as  it  is 
reported,  ou  the  fluwcr  of  the  monkhood.    I  was 
directed  more  particularly  to  inquire  upon  this 
subject,  by  having  observed  this  plant  in  flow- 
er m  the  valley  of  liunga,  a  few  miles  to  the 
eastward  ui  the  liee  district,  and  think  proba- 
ble that  it  extends  to  these  mountains.      The 
peasantry  of  Cashmere  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  einpioynieui  of  honey  as    the    basis  of  a 
fennentetl  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw  or  mixed  with 
articles  of  common    food,   whilst   the    most 
wealthy    subiititute  it  for  sugar  in   preserving 
fruits,     it  is  customary  to  take  the  hive  elvety 
year ;  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
vi  October   is  found   the  best    season  lor  this 
operation,  a  little  time  still  remaining  for  the 
bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  their  support 
during  hve  months.      This  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  produce,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  suffice,  as  swarms  seldom  die,  and  the 
Ca^luneres  sub^tiiulc  no  other  article  of  food. 
It  is  stated  that  an  old  swarm  yields  more  honey 
than  a  young  one,  and    that  families  seldom 
die  except  of  old  age,     I  was  informed   that  it 
was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  preserve 
tiie  same  community  for  ten  or   even  fifteen 
years;  and  some  instances  were  quoted  of  a 
family  having  been  retained  for  twenty  years  ; 
bul  this  Avas  held  to  l)e  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
In  consequence  of  the  bees  being  thus  literally 
domesticated,  they  acquire  a  mildness  of  con- 
duct far  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe  ; 
11)^   it   is    poi^sihlc   that    the  confidence    thus 
gained,  subduing  their  natural  irascibility,  may 
generate  an  increase  of  industry,  or  at  least  an 
increase  of  produce  in  rolatioo  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  individuals  of  each  community, 
ft  is  also  clear,  that  the  situation  of  the    hive 
keeps  many  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  bees 
at  a  disjtance.     The  bee  of  Cashmere  is  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  that  of  Europe,  though  a  little 
larger  than  the  domesticated  bee  of  Kumavon 
and  of  Gurwhal,     The  Bhoura,  the  rock  bee 
of  fJurwhal,  or  the  bee  of  the  southern   moun- 
tains, is,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  larger  than 
the  domesticated   bee  of  Europe,  and  greatly 
exceeds  it  also  in  the  number  of  individuals  in 
each  community,  and  in  the  size  and  weight  ol 
its  combs.      But  its  honey   is  sometimes  con- 
taminated bv  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  the 
temper  of   the    insect   is  so  irritable,  as  to  be 
brought  into  a  dangerous  state  of  activity  by  a 
slight  show  of  aggression.     The  former  quali- 
ty is  suspected,  upon   probable  grotmds,  to  bt^ 
caused  bv  the  secretion  of  the  aconite  eaten  by 
the  bee,  and  its  irritability  of  disposition   to 
l)e  owing  partly  to  the  exix)sed  situation  of  the 
combs  susjxMuled  from   the  lower  surface  of  a 
ledge  of  rock,  and  partly  to  the  occasional  at- 
tempts of  bears  to  carry  them  off.  But  these  de- 
tractions from  the  merits  of  this  bee  are  merely 
the  result  of  localities  ;  and  under  due  precau- 
tions, it  is  presumed  its  irascibility  mignt  Im'so 
far  subdued  as  to  render  it  just  as  safe  an  in- 
habitant of  a  wall-hive  as  the  smaller  variety 
of  bee.      In  a  portion  of  the  Paujab,  near  the 
hills,  this  bee   is  also  met  with  ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  under  surface  of  the  principal  branch- 
es of  a  large  Peepul  tree  studded  with  so  many 
colonies,  individuall^of  such  great  strength  as 
to  deter   the   neighboring  peasantry  from'  at- 
tempting to  deprive  them  of  their  stores,  not- 
withstanding  it  iwas  'conjectured   that   there 
were   several   hundred  weight  of    combs    on 
the    tree.     The]  largest  of  these  assemblages 
of  combs — the  probable  accumulation  of  many 
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seasons — was  of  such  a  size  as  I  think  it 
not  prudent  to  cite ;  but  from  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  of  the  produce  of  this  bee,  I 
conceive  their  domestication,  if  introduced 
into  Europe,  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  this  branch  of  farming,  al- 
though I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
devise  any  safe  and  easy  plan  for  transporting 
such  a  colony. —  [Mr.  W  illiam  Moorcroft  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.] 

Italian  Rye  Grass. — In  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society,  we  find  an  article  on 
this  subject,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lawson  : 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  ryegrass  (Lolium  pcrenne,)  by  its 
larger  leaves,  by  its  being  of  a  deeper  green, 
and  by  the  greater  height  to  which  it  grows 
It  is  usually  sown  in  autumn,  as  is  the  gene 
ral  practice  with  grass  seeds  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  After  the  tield  is  harrowed,  it  is  sown 
at  the  rate  of  from  16  to  18  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  In  the  following  autumn, 
the  turf  is  covered  like  an  old  meadow,  and  the 
crop  of  the  following  year  is  more  than  double. 
It  may  be  also  sown  in  spring.  If  it  be  sown 
with  clover  or  lucerne,  its  growth  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  w^ill  quickly  choke  them.  It  is  eaten 
greedily  by  cattle,  whether  green  or  dry,  and 
yields  fifty  per  cent,  of  hay. — [BuUetm  des 
Sciences  Agricoles.] 

Use  of  the  Roller. — A  very  small  propor 
tion  of  the  farmers  in  Western  New- York  are 
provided  with  this  valuable  implement,  and  I 
amjconfident  that  very  few  of  them  would  be 
without  it,  if  they  knew  its  value. 

When  my  wheat  came  up  in  the  autumn  of 
1832,  I  discovered  that  in  one  field  my  hired 
man  had  not  sowed  it  evenly  ;  but  it  was  then, 
as  I  thought,  too  late  to  remedy  it.  In  the 
spring  it  presented  the  same  unpromising  ap- 
pearance, being  so  thin  in  many  places  that  I 
anticipated  a  short  crop.  Being  disappointed 
in  receiving  my  clover  seed  for  the  same  fi^ 
as  early  as  I  wished,  I  was  apprehensive  of  a 
failure  in  that  also,  and  to  prevent  it,  directed 
my  son  to  roll  the  field.  Witnessing  the  effect, 
in  completely  pulverising  the  crust  which  had 
formed  on  its  surface,  I  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  operation  had  not  only  placed  the  clo- 
ver seed  in  a  favorable  situation  to  vegetate, 
but  would  benefit  my  wheat  also  ;  and  there- 
fore directed  the  residue  of  my  wheat  to  be 
rolled.  Business  called  me  from  home  for  se- 
veral weeks,  and  on  my  return  was  astonished 
to  find  that  my  wheat  had  spread  so  as  to 
stand  nearly  as  thick  as  I  wished  ;  and  at  har- 
vest it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  even,  and  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop.  I  think  that  I  must  have 
gained  by  rolling  at  least  one-fourth.  My  clo- 
ver seed  took  well. 

Last  spring  I  rolled  after  sowing  and  har- 
rowing my  oats,  which  came  up  very  soon  and 
regularly   and  produced  a  heavy  crop. 

The  past  autumn  I  rolled  one  wheat  field 
immediately  after  harrowing,  and  I  think  it 
ca.me  up  more  equally  and  sooner  for  the  opera- 
ration.  I  have  also  rolled  a  part  of  two  other 
fields,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  rolling  in 
autumn  is  beneficial  to  the  wheat,  the  result  of 
which  I  may  hereafter  communicate.  The  only 
doubt  I  have  as  to  its  utility,  arises  from  the 
belief  that  snow  lying  on  wheat  is  advan- 
tageous, and  a  fear  that  rolling  the  ground  will 
cause  it  to  be  more  easily  blown  off.  The 
above  mentioned  trial  of  roUinsj  in  the  spring 
is  conclusive  as  to  its  benefits  at  that  season 
Another  benefit  resulting  is,  that  the  ground  i>. 
left  in  so  smooth  a  state  that  the  crop  is  much 
easier  cut,  and  gathered  with  less  waste. 

I  have  also  experienced  great  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  roller  on  green  sward  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  and  left  in  a  rough  state  through 
the  winter.  By  passing  the  roller  over  it 
previous  to  harrowing,  the  inequalities  are  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  of  harrowing  tender- 
ed much  more  effective. 

I  am  led  to  belisr^  that  in  all  cases  where 


green  sward  is  turned  under  for  a  crop,  rolling 
must  be  beneficial,  even  when  it  is  to  be 
a  naked  fallow,  closing  the  interstices,  and 
the.  compression  having  the  effect  to  produce  a 
more  equable  and  thorough  decomposition  of 
the  sward. 

The  effect  of  a  roller  on  mowing  grounds  is 
to  enable  the  mower  to  cut  the  grass  closer, 
and  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  use  of  the 
horse-rake  :  an  implement  which,  with  a  horse 
and  boy,  will  do  the  work  of  six  men. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  farmer  not  alrea- 
dy furnished  Avith  a  roller,  to  procure  a  stick 
of  heavy  while  oak,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  and  six  feet  long ;  use  gudgeons  made 
of  one  and  a  half  inch  iron;  drive  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  stick,  then  raise  it  so  that  the 
gudgeons  will  rest  on  blocks,  when  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  the  shape 
of  an  exact  cylinder.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  stout  frame  and  tongue,  the 
latter  well  braced. — fGen.  Far.] 

Native  Grapes. — The  following  is  the  tes- 
timony of  N.  Longworth,  Exq.,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  vine  growers  in  this  country  : 

The  Catawba  is  superior  as  a  wine  and 
table  grape  to  the  Innbelia,  and  matures  its 
fruit  better,  though  a  iess  abundant  bearer. 
We  have  native  grapes  in  most  of  our  states, 
could  a  selection  be  made,  that  would  leave  us 
little  cause  to  regret  that  foreign  grapes  suc- 
ceed so  badly  with  u*.       ,,  _^._   • 

Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland. — Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  the  dairy  husbandry  in  Holland,  by  ex- 
amining the  oflScial  returns  of  importation  into 
this  kingdom.  In  the  year  ending  •'ith  January, 
1830,  it  appears  that  out  of  148,le4cwt.  of  but- 
ter imported  from  foreign  countries,  116,233  cwt. 
were  imported  from  Holland ;  and  of  168,900  cwt. 
cheese,  167,913  cwt.  were  imported  from  that 
country.  The  duty  alone  on  these  two  articles 
from  Holland,  at  208.  per  cwt.  on  butter,  and 
lOs.  6d.  on  cheese,  amounted  to  £204,396,  and 
these  quantities  must  have  cost  the  consiuners, 
the  butter,  £523,048  ;  the  cheese,  £292,282 ; 
total,  £815,330.— [Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  in  Holland.] 

Substitute  for  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  co- 
coanut  squash,  cut  into  pieces,  and  roasted 
like  .sweet  potatoes,  is  found  to  be  fully  equal 
to  them,  and  so  closely  to  resemble  them  in 
flavor  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  It  grows  freely  in  this  climate, 
and  may  be  kept  till  mid-winter. — [Goodsell's 
Farmer.] 


CuLTVKK  OF  Silk. — Wednesday,  in  the 
House,  the  bill  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  Mulberry  Trees  and  the  produolion  of 
Silk  was  passed  to  a  third  reading.  This  bill 
gives  a  bounty  of  two  dollars  for  every  hun- 
dred of  trees  set  out  ut  the  rate  of  600  to  the 
acre,  and  one  dollar  for  every  potind  of  do- 
mestic reeled  silk.  The  consideration  of  the 
above  bill  was  attended  by  a  very  interesting 
debate,  in  which  the  following  gentlemen 
took  part :  Messrs.  (jlray,  Moscley,  Rockwell, 
Eustis,  Thayer,  Chapman,  Forward,  M'Kay, 
Lincoln,  and  Kinsman.  Mr.  Moseley  com. 
municated  much  interesting  information.  He 
stated  that  the  mulberry  tree  would  grow 
any  country  between  20  and  50  degrees  of 
latitude — that  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  suited 
it  beat — that  the  required  labor  could  be  per 
formed  by  children — and  that  600  lbs.  of  silk, 
worth  $3  per  lb.,  could  be  obtained  from  the 
worms  fed  on  the  trees  which  could  be  raised 
on  one  acre  of  ground. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Greenfield,  who  opposed 
the  bill,  made  some  judicious  remarks  as  to 
such  articles  as  are  ornamental,  and  such  as 
are  usefuh  But  the  question  was  not  whether 
our  people  had  better  wear  silk,  but  whether, 


if  they  will  wear  it,  it  is  best  that  a  good  part 
of  it  should  be  produced  in  this  country,  or 
that  nearly  the  whole  should  be  imported. 
He  wished  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughter! 
should  be  able  to  procure  silks  at  50  cents  a 
yard,  rather  than  at  a  dollar.  Domestic  com- 
petition may  cflfect  this.  But,  if  we  do  not 
choose  to  wear  silk,  we  may  produce  it  to 
export. — [N.  E.  Farmer.]  .^-i-^,:'- 

Soil  and  Agriculture  in  Ohio. — The 
bottom  lands  are  low  jand  subject  to  occa- 
sional floodings,  but  arc  of  a  very  rich  soil. 
Pickaway  county  is  nearly  square  in  outline, 
being  twenty-two  by  twenty-one  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  Scioto  river  passes  through  it  from 
N.  to  S.  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions.  The  lands  on  the  cast  side  are  of  a 
very  excellent  quality,  and  produce  all  the 
difTerent  kinds  of  grain  in  the  most  kixuriant 
abundance.  The  county  contains  four  vari- 
eties of  soils,  wood  lands,  barrens,  plains  and 
prairies.  On  suitable  soils,  from  forty  to 
forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  are  produced,  and 
in  early  days,  before  the  rich  prairies  were 
reduced  by  successive  crops,  one  himdred 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  were  not  uncom- 
mon. By  the  rich  farmers,  cultivation  is 
carried  on  in  a  style  and  grandeur  propor- 
tionate to  the  exuberance  of  the  cropi. 
Fields  of  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  or  of 
corn,  are  often  seen,  and  frequently  they  are 
extended  to  three  or  four  hundred.  A  few 
years  since,  when  wheat  commanded  a  dollar 
per  bushel,  a  rich  farmer  on  the  Pickaway 
plains  cultivated  one  thousand  acres  in  a 
single  field,  which,  when  undulating  under  a 
gentle  breeze,  might  not  unaptly  be  called  an 
ocean  of  verdure.  In  all  the  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  canal,  there  has,  since  it  was 
opened,  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
wheat  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel, 
and  .so  of  many  other  articles :  the  canal 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  New-York 
markets,  whereas,  before,  they  had  only  that 
of  the  Mississippi. — [Silliman's  Journal.] 

Application  of  Steam  to  Aoricultijkb. 

We  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
there  shall  be  so  much  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice in  this  country  that  our  farmers  will 
be  in  that  condition  mentioned  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  London  Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  application  of  steam  to  agricultural 
purposes  is  said  to  have  lately  called  forth 
a  powerful  and  effective  engine  in  France  ; 
and  it  has  at  the  same  time  produced  a  steam 
digging  machine  in  England.  This  engine, 
an  imperfect  model  of  which  we  saw  three 
years  ago,  has  lately  been  so  far  improved 
that  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  it  by  Mr. 
Philips.  It  will  be  found  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Gordon's  Journal  of  Locomotion, 
for  February,  1833.  We  have  lately  seen 
the  model  of  another  machine,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  with  much  greater  chance  of 
sHccess.  At  one  operation  it  could  be  made 
to  plough,  pulverize,  roll,  sow,  and  hlurrow, 
a  breadth  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  at  the  rate  of 
b  or  6  miles,  and  consequently  between  7  and 
8  acres  per  hour.  The  machine  might,  no 
doubt,  be  impelled  at  double  that  rate  ;  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  at  such  a  velocity 
the  work  of  sowing  could  be  properly  per- 
formed. The  present,  however,  is  not  the 
time    ^r   bringing    out  luch  a  machine  in 
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England,  where  the  farmers,  in  most  dis- 
tricts, are  obliged  to  take  down  and  conceal 
the  wheels  of  their  threshing  machines,  if 
these  have  not  been  already  burned  by  their 
laborers.  &;.>  ■  v  i  »• 


CniXKSB  Roses  may  be  propagated  from 
single  buds,  as  grape  vines  are  propagated. 
The  single  bud,  with  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  of 
the  stem,  both  above  and  below  it,  is  placed 
just  under  the  soil,  under  a  bell-glass ;  the 
leafstalks  and  leaves  standing  upright  as  in 
a  cutting.  A  single  bud  of  IJx)sa  semper- 
flor«n8  sanguinea  was  planted  on  July  26, 
and  on  September  8.  October  9  it  was  six 
inches  high,  and  side  shoots  were  being  pro- 
duced.— [Charies  M.  Willich,  London,  Oct. 
3,  1833.]  '  .  \         '. 

Gtpsum. — The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Regis- 
ter says  he  has  found  gypsum  very  efficacious 
on  a  soil  which,  before  it  had  been  marled,  ex- 
hibited no  beneficial  effects. 

Manure  in  Dry  Seasons. — Dr.  J.  P.  Bcek- 

man,  of  Kinderhook,  in  writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Register,  says,  "  There  is  an 
ameliorating  and  fructifying  quality  about  the 
sod  that  imparts  its  powers  to  the  grain  that 
succeeds  it,  which  is  not  discernible  in  the 
properties  of  the  manure  ;  and  in  dry  seasons 
the  effects  of  this  last  are  almott  entirely  lost." 
We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  Dr.  Beek- 
man,  whether  this  manure  was  properly  fer- 
mented, or  in  its  coarse  unrotted  state.'  It 
seems  to  us  a  subject  of  much  importance  to 
avoid  this  loss  of  manure  and  time.      .    .  <.    , 

Suggestions  relative  to  Gardeners'  Work  for 
March.     By  the  Editor. 

The  month  of  March,  like  a  fickle  and 
inconstant  person,  is  neither  admired  nor 
loved.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  puts  on  a 
cheering  and  smiling  aspect,  inviting  us  to 
visit  its  lawns  and  its  promenades,  and  to 
listen  to  the  first  notes  of  spring  music. 
Again,  all  is  chill  and  gloom ;  no  cordiality, 
no  welcome  reception,  but  all  is  forbidding 
and  stormy.  Its  character  being  known, 
very  little  is  expected  from  it ;  and  conse- 
quently, most  people  are  on  their  guard 
against  its  fickleness  and  deceptive  appear- 
ances. Most  gardeners  venture  to  do  little 
more  than  to  make  diligent  preparations  for 
the  more  mild,  uniform,  and  lovely   April. 

In  reference  to  early  and  late  sowing,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  in  this  num- 
ber, paige  66.  Although  late  sowing  may 
insure  greater  crops,  yet,  after  a  long  winter, 
it  is  very  desirable  and  very  natural  to  have 
early  vegetables.  Should  March  be  propor- 
tionably  mild,  as  the  past  February  has  been, 
vegetation  will  be  some  ten  or  fifteen  days 
earlier  than  usual.  The  seed^  of  many 
kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  put  in  boxes  and 
pots,  and  placed  in  the  kitchen,  or  other 
warm  situations ;  and  when  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  the  young  plants  should 
be  removed  with  the  dirt  or  soil  into  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.  Peas  may  very  ea- 
sily  be  advanced  in  this  way.  Some  plant 
their  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes,  on  inverted 
sods  of  earth,  placed  in  convenient  boxes, 
and  kept  moist.  When  the  time  arrives  to 
transplant  them  into  the  garden,  the  sods 
are  easily  taken  up  with  growing  vegetable, 
■••d  properly  placed  in  their  permanent  place. 
'"  RnuBARB,  Rheum  rhaponticum.«=— Those 
'Who  hav«  thii  vegetabl«  thould,  if  they  have 


not  done  it  before,  place  over  each  plant  a 
barrel,  or  large  box,  which,  if  covered  with 
heating  horse  manure,  will  soon  cause  them 
to  grow  and  be  beautifully  blanched.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  or  early  in  April, 
the  leaves  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  ma- 
king the  much  admired  rhubarb  pies. 

Tbansplanti:^g. — As  soon  as  the  ground 
is  thawed,  those  who  conveniently  can,  should 
begin  to  transplant.  It  is  much  better  to 
commence  early  this  month  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  delaying  until  vegetation  starts.  Those 
who  arc  desirous  to  have  fruit  trees  already 
in  bearing,  and  their  premises  embellished 
with  sizeable  ornamental  trees,  should  imme- 
diately   undertake    the   business. 

Maxihie. — Whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained  respecting  rotted  and  un- 
rotted  manure  in  field  culture,  there  should 
be  none  in  reference  to  garden  operations 
Let  the  manure  be  well  fermented  and  in  a 
moist  state,  particularly  in  a  sandy  soil.  A 
more  uniform  groMrth  and  greater  certainty 
of  maturity  are  the  consequences  of  using 
fermented  manures.  For  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, bone  manure  has  advantages. 


By  D.  B.  [For 
and    American 


Cultivation  of  Peach  Trees, 

the     New-York    Farmer 

Gardener's  Magazine.] 

In  the  New- York  Farmer  for  January, 
page  2,  is  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  peach  tree,  by  R.  H.  B.,  in  which  he  says 
that  "  peach  trees  may  be  preserved  by  good 
management,  twenty,  and  probably  forty  or 
fifty  years."  Whether  it  be  true,  as  he  as- 
serts, that  the  peach  tree  is  "  destroyed  by  a 
worm  which  feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
tree,  at  its  root,"  I  am  not  about  to  admit  or 
deny.  If,  however,  it  is  true,  as  he  asserts, 
"  that  the  peach  tree,  if  the  worm  is  kept 
out  of  the  root,  will  live  at  least  twenty 
years ;  and  that  this  may  certainly  be  done 
by  attacking  them  the  first  year  of  its  growth, 
and  continuing  to  extract  them  for  three  or 
four  years  in  succession,"  it  would  seem  thai 
any  means  by  which  a  "  lodgment "  of  the 
worm  in  the  "inner  bark  of  the  tree  could 
be  prevented,  would  conduce  more  to  the  ge 
neral  health  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree 
than  any  attack  upon  them,  after,  a  "  lodg 
ment"  was  once  effected,  could  possibly  do 
Now,  my  object  is  not  controversy,  but  to 
suggest  to  R.  H.  B.,  and  others,  what  I  deem 
an  effectual  method  of  preventing  a  "lodg 
ment"  of  the  worm  in  the  "  inner  bark  of 
the  tree."  Previous  to  1832  I  had  made 
repeated  trials  to  cultivate  the  peach  tree, 
with  the  same  uniform  ill  success.  Till  the 
second  or  third,  and  sometimes  till  the  fourth 
year,  my  trees  were  healthy  and  their  growth 
vigorous,  when  they  would  begin  to  decline 
and  soon  die,  and  often  without  any  apparent 
injury  from  the  worm.  From  repeated  fail 
ures,  I  had  wholly  abandoned  their  cultiva- 
tion as  hopeless.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
a  friend  of  mine,  agent  for  the  Me^rs. 
had  a  lot  of  peach  trees  consigned  to  him 
for  sale.  They  were  offered  for  a  time  at 
private  sale,  and  finally  advertized  to  be  sold 
at  auction  ;  but  a  part  only  could  be  sold, 
the  trees  having  been  out  of  the  ground  so 
long,  and  the  season  so  fur  advanced  thai 
there  remained  no  prospect  of  selling  them. 
I  had  from  the  agent  the  offer  of  a  bundle 
of  the  trees,  and  found  them,  as  I  supposed, 
refuse  trees,  probably  taken  from  a  part  oi 
the  nursery  which  was  to  be  cleared  to  make 
room  for  a  new  crop.  Unpromising  as  they 
were,  I  made  them  the  tubjects  of  the  fdlow- 


ing    experiment.     A   hole    was    dug,  large 
enough  to  admit  the   roots  in   their  natural 
position ;    after  which,   sufficient  earth    wee 
hauled  over  the  roots  to  cover  the  emaller 
ones,  and  support  the  tree  in  its  position.    A 
kettle  of  common  tar  was  at   hand,  warmed 
so  as  to  enable  me   to  spread  it  freely  over 
the  larger  roots,  and  up  the  body  of  the  tree 
several    inches    above   the    surface   of  the 
ground.     The  holes  were    then   filled  with 
earth  as  usual.     All  the  trees  thus  treated, 
(23  in  number,)  started,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them,  as  I  expected,  from  the  unfavorable 
circumstances   already  related,  died   in  the 
course  of  the  summer.     Those  that  survived 
the  first  summer,  (8  or  10  in  number,)  have 
grown  very  vigorously,  and    are  now  appa- 
rently as  healthy  as  any  trees  I  have  of  any 
description.     I  have  from  time  to  time  exa- 
mined them,  and,  as  often  as  appeared  ne- 
cessary, have  removed   the  earth  and   made 
a    fresh    application   of  tar,   and    again    re- 
placed the  earth.     This  is  in   no  case  ne. 
cessary  more  than  twice  in  a  year,  general- 
ly once  is  sufficient ;  and,  perhaps,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  the  fall  would  be  the  best  season, 
if  but  one  dressing  was  given  in  a  year,  for 
the  reason  that  the  winter  would  not  percep. 
tibly  diminish  the   quantity ;  and  if  applied 
in  the  fall,  would  always  be  in  season  to  pre- 
vent the  early  ravages  of  the  worm. 

Granting  what  R.  H.  B.  assumes  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  worm  is  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  peach  trees,  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant, if  possible,  to  prevent  its  ravages. 
He  proposes  a  "  remedy,"  which  he  save 
"  consists  in  searching  for  the  openings  in 
the  bark  at  the  root,  and  taking  them  out." 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  preventive  is 
bitter  than  "  remedy."  Let  then  R.  H.  B., 
and  all  others  who  would  prevent  a  "lodg- 
ment" of  the  worm  "  at  the  roots"  of  their 
peach  trees,  try  the  application  of  tar  as 
above  directed ;  and  if  faithfully  done,  I  he- 
sitate not  to  say  thai  the  preventive  will  be 
found  more  effectual,  and  attended  with  less 
trouble,  than  the  "remedy,"  and  may,  by 
w^.olly  excluding  the  worm,  help  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  peach  trees,  or  only  a  consequence 
of  it.  '  D.  B. 

Kidgefield,  Ct.,  February,  1834.- 

Love  of  Music  bt  Sheep. — We  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  flock  of  sheep  which  were 
leaving  their  fold  to  go  to  pasture  ;  one  (^our 
party  took  bis  flute  out  of  his  pocket,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  am  going  to  turn  Cory  don,  let  us  see 
whether  the  sheep  will  recognize  their  pastor,** 
began  to  play.  The  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  following  each  other  towards  tlie  niioun- 
tain  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  raised 
them  at  the  first  sounds  of  the  flute ;  and  all, 
with  a  general  and  hasty  movement,  turned  to 
the  side  from  whence  the  agreeable  noise  pro- 
ceeded. Gradually  they  flocked  round  the  mu- 
sician, and  listened  with  motionlrsft  attention. 
He  ceased  playing ;  still  the  sheep  did  not  stir. 
The  shepherd  with  his  staff  obliged  those  near- 
est to  him  to  move  on.  They  obeyed  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  fluter  begin  again',  to  play,  than 
his  innocent  auditors  returned  to  him.  The 
shepherd,  out  of  patience,  pelted  them  with 
clods  of  earth,  but  not  one  of  them  would  nnove. 
The  fluter  played  with  additional  skill  ;  tbe 
sljepherd  exa«|)erated,  wljietled,  swore,  and 
pelted  the  fleecy  amateurs  with  stones.  Such 
as  were  hit  by  them  began  to  march,  but  oth- 
ers still  refused  to  stir.  At  last  the  shepherd 
was  obliged  to  jfnlreat  our  Orpheus  to  cease 
his  magical  soumis.  The  sheep  then  moved 
off,  but  continued  to  stop  at  a  distance  as  oAen 
as  our  friend  resumed  his  instrument.-- [Vic  de 
Ha}'dti  par  Bombat.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICKS. 

Owing  to  th«  distant  region  in  which  our  accom. 
pliahed  correapondent — whose  letters  under  the  inu 
tial  II.  have  been  so  eagerly  and  justlj  sought  af. 
t«r — i«  now  travwiiing — as  well  as  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  mails,  we  have  no  letter  from  him  to  present 
tcday. 

We  mtut  add,  too,  that  although  wc  have  on  our 
table  several  interesting  and  valuable  publications 
claiming  notice,  wc  are  so  absorbed  in  tho  alUim. 
important  political  discussions  of  the  day,  that  we 
must  for  a  while  ask  the  indulgence,  both  of  our 
literary  readers  and  friendly  publishers.  We  can 
only  to.day  speak  of  a  few. 

Lettees  or  Major  Jack  Downing,  I  vol.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. — The  celebrity  o( Major 
Jack  Downing  is  not  surpassed  at  this  day  in  the  U. 
States,  by  that  of  any  individaal,  however  exalted. 
The  public  voice  has  unanimously  awarded  to  his 
letters  the  praise  of  a  consistent  graphic  record  of 
the  acts  and  doings  of  the  President  and  his  advi. 
•era — which,  without  ever  violating  the  unity  of  the 
0ld  GintraV*  character,  uses  up,  without  stint,  the 
interested  speculators  who  betray  his  confidence. 

This  volume — which  we  neeci  hardly  esy  contains 
the  letters  originally  published  in  the  Daily  Advert). 
Mf — is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  some  amu> 
■ing  and  spirited  engravings. 

HisTORT  or  Sciti.i>ti;ri,  Paintinu  and  Archi^ec. 
TURB  :  by  J.  S.  Meuks,  L.  L.  D.  1  vol.  Boston — 
CLArr  9l  Broauus. 

It  is  not  without  justice  that  we  may  claim  as  Ame- 
ricans to  have  already  produced  in  our  short  career 
as  a  nation  many  reniarkableP  aintert — the  names  of 
•ome  of  whom  will  certainly  live.  In  Sculpture  we 
have  been  less  distinguished;  though  Greenougli,  and 
Auger,  and  Frazee,  are  in  that  branch  of  the  Atae 
arts,  too,  winning  renown  ;  but  in  Architecture,  all  is 
blank  with  us.  The  bump  of  building,  if  phrenalo. 
gists  will  allow  us  so  to  speak — we  have  abundantly; 
but  that  of  architecture  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
aa  yet  been  practically  developed  on  any  American 
haad.  Hence,  we  are  gratified  in  seeing  this  number 
of  Constable's  itfi«ce//aiiy  re-published  in  this  coun. 
trj  ;  and  commend  it  to  our  renders  in  the  persua»i«n 
that  they  will  find  it  agreeable  in  its  style  and  a. 
bounding  in  information  imparted  with  good  tasto. — 
We  hare  marked  some  extracts  which  at  a  future 
day  we  shall  publish. 

Tnk  America.m  Monthly  MAOAiiNa,  for  March. 
— We  can  give  unstinted  praise  to  this  periodical — 
wkick  goes  on  with  talent,  industry,  and  spirit ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  with  increasing  success.  We 
aopy  part  ofa  very  spirited  article — "  passages  of  the 
Life  of  Mary  Smart."  Tho  ill-fated  Chastelar  having 
jaet  discovered  to  Mary  his  love,  and  been  indig- 
nautly  dismivsed — the  scene  is  thus  continued  : 

An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  lights 
were  extinguished  throughout  the  vaulted  halls  of 
Ilolyrood  ;  the  guards  were  posted  lor  the  night,  the 
•ilicers  had  gone  their  rouuda,  the  ladies  of  the 
royal  circle  were  dtsinisscd,  and  all  was  darkness 
and  silence.  In  Mary's  chamber  a  single  lamp  was 
burning  in  a  small  recess,  before  a  beautifully  exe- 
cuted painting  oi  the  virgin,  but  the  light  was  not 
sofficieat  to  penetrate  tho  obscurity  which  reigned 
ia  the  many  angles  and  alcoves  of  that  irregular 
aparimeat,  although  the  moonbeams  were  admitted 
through  the  open  casement. 

Her  garb  of  ceremony  laid  aside,  her  lovely  shape 
■aantily  veiled  by  a  single  robe  of  spotless  linen, 
har  auburn  trcases  flowing  in  unrestrained  luxuri- 
ance almost  to  her  feet,  if  she  had  been  a  orenture 
oi  perfect  human  beauty  when  viewed  in  all  the 
pomp  of  royal  pageantry,  she  now  appeared  a  being 
of  supernatural  loveliness.  Her  small  white  feet, 
uiiiind.illsd,  glided  over  the  rich  carpet  with  a 
grace,  which  a  slight  degree  of  fancy  might  have 
Jeeined  ike  moiiou  peculiar  to  the  iuhabitAnt-;  of  ano- 


iher  world.  For  an  instant,  ere  she  turned  to  her 
repose,  she  leaned  against  the  carved  mullions  ol 
the  window,  and  gazed  pensively,  and  it  might  be, 
sadly,  upon  tho  garden,  where  she  had  s*  lately  par- 
tad  from  the  unhappy  youth,  whose  life  was  thus  em- 
bittered by  that  very  feeling,  which  above  oil  «ilhera 
should  have  been  its  consolation.  Withdrawmg  her 
eyes  from  the  moonlit  scene,  she  knelt  before  the 
Ismp  and  the  shrme  which  it  illuminated,  and  her 
whispered  orisons  arose,  pure  as  tho  source  from 
which  they  flowed — the  prayers  ofa  weak  and 
humble  mortal,  penitent  for  every  trivial  error,  broa- 
thing  all  confidence  to  Him,  who  can  alone  protect 
or  pardon;  the  prayers  of  a  Queen  for  hernumerous 
children,  and  last  and  holiest  of  all,  a  woman's 
prayers  for  her  unfortunate  admirer.  Yes,  she 
prayed  fo;  Chastelar,  that  strength  might  ue  given 
to  him  from  on  high,  to  bear  the  crosses  of  a  miser- 
able life,  and  that  by  divine  mercy  tho  hopeless  love 
might  be  uprooted  from  bis  breast.  The  words 
burst  passionately  from  her  lips,  her  whole  form 
quivered  with  the  excest;  •(  her  emotioa,  and  the 
big  tears  fell  like  rain  from  her  uplifted  eyes.  While 
she  was  yet  in  the  very  flood  oi  passion,  a  sigh  was 
bseaihed  so  clearly  audible,  that  the  coaviciion 
flashed  like  hghining  on  her  soul,  that  ihis  most  sa. 
eret  prayer  was  listened  to  by  other  ears  than  those 
of  heavenly  ministers.  Terror,  acute  terror,  took 
possession  of  Iter  mind,  banishing  by  its  saperior 
violence  eveiy  less  engrossing  idea.  She  snatchod 
the  lamp  from  its  niche — waved  it  slowly  arouad 
the  chamber, — and  there,  in  the  most  hallowed  spot 
of  her  widowed  chamber,  a  spy  upon  her  uui{uar4ed 
moments,  stood  a  dark  fif^ure.  Even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  astonishment  and  fear,  as  if  by  instinct,  the 
beautiful  instinct  of  purely  female  modesty,  she 
snatched  a  velvet  mantle  from  the  seat  on  which  it 
had  been  cast  asiile,  and  veiled  her  person  even  bo 
fore  she  spoke — "  Oh  God  it  is  de  Chaslelar." 

••  Sweet  Queen," — replied  the  intruder — "bright, 
beautiful  ruler  of  my  destinies,  pardon — " 

"What  hoi" — she  screamed  in  notes  of  dread 
intensity — "  n  moi  a  tnoi  men  Franqoia. — My  guards! 
— Seyton — Carmichael — Fleming — will  ye  leave 
your  Queen  alone  !  alone  with  treachery  and  black 
dishonor  ! — Villain  !  Slave  • — "she  cried,  turning  her 
flashing  eyes  upon  him.  her  whole  form  swelling  as 
it  were  with  all  the  fury  of  injured  innocence — 
"  didst  thou  dare  to  think  that  Mary — Mary,  t^e 
wife  of  Francis — the  annoiated  Queen  of  Scotland, 
would  brook  thine  infamous  addressee* — Nay  kneel 
not, — or  I  spurn  thee — What  ho  !  will  no  one  aid  in 
caine  extremity — " 

"  Fear  nought  from  me — "  faltered  the  wretched 
Chastelar,  but  with  a  voice  like  that  of  some  iaspired 
Pythoness  she  broke  in — "  Fear  I  think'st  thou  that 
I  could  fear  a  thing,  an  abject  coward  thing,  like 
thee  T — a  wretch  that  would  exult  in  the  infawiy  of 
one  whom  he  pretends  to  love.  Fear  thee — by 
heavens,  if  I  could  have  feared,  contempt  must  have 
forbidden  it." 

"  Nay — Mary — hear  me !  hear  me  but  one  word, 
if  th  at  word  cost  my  life — " 

Thy  life — hud'si  thou  ten  thousand  lives,  they 
would  be  but  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  thy 
monstrous  villany,  "  What  ho  I — "again  she  cried, 
stamping  with  impotent  anger  at  the  delay  of  her  at- 
tendants— ••  Treason  I  My  guards — Treason  !"  At 
length  the  passages  rang  with  the  hurried  footsteps 
of  the  startled  inmates  of  the  palace — with  torch, 
and  spear,  and  brandished  blades,  they  rushed  into 
the  apartment — page,  sentinel,  and  chamberlain,  la- 
dies, with  dishevelled  hair,  and  faces  blanched  with 
terror. — The  Queen  stood  erect  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  pointing  with  one  white  arnri  bare  to  the  shoul- 
der towards  the  wretched  culprit,  who  with  folded 
arms  and  head  erect  awaited  his  doom  in  unresisting 
silence.  His  naked  rapier,  with  which  alone  he 
might  have  foiled  the  united  efforts  of  his  eneiaies, 
lay  at  his  feet — his  brow  was  white  as  sculptured 
marble,  and  no  itiss  rigid,  but  his  eyes  glared  wildly, 
and  his  lips  quivered  as  though  he  would  have  spoken. 
The  Queen,  still  furious  at  the  wrong  which  he  had 
done  her  fame,  marked  the  expression.  "  Silence  !'» 
she  cried — "  Degraded  ! — would'st  thou  meanly  beg 
thy  forfeit  life — Wert  thou  my  father,  thou  shoud'st 
die  to-morrow  ! — Hence  with  the  villain  ! — Bid  Mait- 
land  execute  the  warrant — Ourself — Ourself  will 
sign  it — away  !     Chastelar  dies  at  day  break  !" 

"  Tie  well — "  replied  he  calmly — "  it  is  well — the 
lips  I  love  the  best  pronounce  my  doom  ;  and  I  die 
happy,  since  I  die  for  Mary  I — VVould'st  thou  bnt 
pity  the  offender,  while  thou  dost  doom  the  ofience, 
de  Chastelar  would  not  exchange  his  shortened  span 
of  life,  and  violent  death,  fur  the  brightest  crown  of 
Christendam.  My  limbs  may  die — my  love  will  live 
for  ever !    Lead  oo  miniona — 1  am  more  glad  to  die, 


than  ye    to  slay  ! — Mary — Baaaiiful  Mary — think ! 
think  hereafter  upon  Chastelar  1" 

The  guards  passed  oawcrd— last  of  the  group, 
unfettered  and  unmoved,  de  Chastelar  stalked  after 
them.  Once,  ere  he  stooped  beneath  the  low  browed 
portal,  he  paused,  placed  both  hands  on  his  heart, 
bowed  lowly  and  than  pointed  upwards,  ashechan. 
ted  once  again  the  words  Pensex  a  moi — Noble 
Dame — Pensex  a  moi.  As  he  vanished  from  her  pre. 
sence,  she  waved  her  hand  impatiently  to  be  left 
alone — and  all  night  long  she  traversed  and  re.tra. 
versed  the  floor  of  her  chamber  in  paroxysma  of  the 
fiercest  despair.  The  warrant  was  brought  to  her 
— silemly,  atemly,  she  traced  her  signature  beneath 
it, — not  a  sign  of  sympathy  was  on  her  pallid  fea. 
tures,  not  a  tremor  shook  her  frame  ;  she  was  paa. 
sionless,  majestic,  and  unmoved.  The  secretary  left 
the  chamber  on  his  fatal  errand — and  Mary  was 
again  a  woman.  Proatrate  upon  her  couch  she  lay, 
sobbing  and  weeping  as  though  her  very  soul  was 
bursting  from  her  bosom,  defying  all  consolation, 
spurning  every  ofTer  at  remedy.  "  'Tiadone  V  she 
would  say — "  'Tis  done  ! — I  have  preserved  ray 
fame,  and  murdered  mine  only  friend." 

The  morning  dawned  slowly — and  the  heavy  bells 
of  all  the  churches  clanged  the  death  peal  of  Chaste- 
lar. The  tramp  of  the  cavalry  defiling  from  the 
palace  gates  struck  on  her  heart  as  though  each  hoof 
dashed  on  her  bosom.  An  hour  passed  away — tho 
minute  bells  still  lolling — the  roar  ofa  culverin  swept 
heavily  downwards  from  the,,  castle,  and  all  was 
over  ! — He  had  died  as  he  had  Hvad,  undaunted — as 
he  had  lived,  devoted  ! — "  Mary,  |div>ne  Mary," — 
were  his  latest  words — I  love  in  death,  as  I  have 
loved  in  life — thee  and  thee  only."  The  axe  drank 
his  blood,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland  hnd  no  a  truer 
servant  left  behind,  than  he,  whom  for  a  moment's 
frenzy  she  was  compelled  to  slay — yet  was  hie  last 
wish  satisfied,  for  though  the  Queen  might  not  re- 
lent,  the  woman  did  forgive,  and,  in  many  a  aioura. 
ful  hour  did  Mary  think  on  Chastelar.  H.    ' 

Lucia,  tue  Betrothed,  from  the  Italian  of  Ales* 
sandro  Manzoni,  2  vols ;  New  York,  G.  Dkabborn. 
— This  translation  from  a  novel — if  so  we  must  call 
a  work  full  of  the  finest  developments  of  character, 
and  tending  to  the  highest  moral  aims — renowned  in 
Italian  literatuae,  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
own.  It  furnishea  a  view  of  Italian  manners  and 
society  in  the   commencement  of  the    seventeenth 


century,  of  great  power  and  interest;  its  kistor- 
ieal  details  are  curious  and  instructive ;  and  in 
the  extract  we  Make,  descriptive  of  a  city  laboring 
under  the  panic  and  auflferings  of  a  pestilence,  the 
vigor  of  the  author's  pen  will  be  acknowledged  and 
felt  by  all.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  tke 
same  delusion  which,  during  the  plague  of  Milan  in 
1628-9,  affrighted  the  populace  with  the  idea  that 
secret  poisons  were  producing  all  tke  miachief,  pre. 
vailed  during  the  existence  of  the  Cholera  in  Paris, 
more  than  twa  centuries  afterwards,  namely  in 
1832. 

The  translation  is,  throughout,  faithful  almost  per. 
haps  ta  a  faalt :  ^*k' 

The  council  of  ten  then  requested  the  cardinal  to 
order  a  salemn  procession,  for  the  purpose  of  car. 
rying  through  the  streets  the  body  of  San  Carlos. — 
The  good  prelate  refused ;  this  confidence  in  a 
doubtful  means  disturbed  him,  and  he  feared,  if  the 
efTeot  should  not  be  obtained,  confidence  would  be 
converted  into  infidelity,  and  rebellion  againat  God. 
He  also  feared  that  if  there  really  were  poisoners, 
this  procession  would  be  a  favorable  occaaijn  for 
their  machinations,  and  if  there  were  not,  so  great 
a  collection  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  the 
contagion. 

Tke  doors  of  public  edifices  and  private  bouses 
had  been  again  plastered  with  venemous  subctan. 
ces;  theneM's  of  the  discovery  flew  from  mou.h  to 
month  ;  the  people,  embittered  by  present  suffering, 
and  irritated  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  em. 
braced  the  belief  voluntarily  ;  as  the  idea  of  subtle 
instantaneous  poison  was  more  than  sufficient  to  ex. 
plain  the  violence,  and  the  most  incomprehensible 
circumstances  o^  the  disease.  Adding  to  it  the  idea 
of  enchantment,  by  which  any  effect  was  possible, 
any  objection  rendered  feeble,  every  diffieulty  was 
explained.  If  the  effects  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  first  attempt,  the  cause  was  easy  to  assign ; 
it  had  been  done  by  those  to  whom  the  art  was  new, 
and  now  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection,  the  per- 
petrator! were  more  confirmed  in  tho  infernal  reto- 
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lution.  If  any  one  had  dared  to  suggest  us  having 
been  done  in  jest,  or  denied  the  existence  of  a  black 
intrigue,  he  would  have  passed  for  an  obstinate  fool, 
if  he  kad  not  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  him- 
•elf  engaged  in  the  plot.  With  such  persuasions  on 
their  minds,  all  were  on  the  alert  to  discover  the 
guilty  ;  the  most  indifferent  action  excited  suspicion, 
•uspicion  was  changed  to  certainty,  and  certainty  to 

As  illustrations  of  this,  the  chroniclers  cite  two 
examples  which  we  will  relate. 

In  the  church  of  Saint  Antonio,  on  the  day  of 
some  great  solemnity,  an  old  man,  after  having  pray, 
ed  lor  sometime  on  his  knees,  rose  to  seat  himself, 
and  before  doing  so,  wiped  the  dust  from  the  bench 
with  his  handkerchief.  "  This  old  man  poisons  the 
benck,"  cried  a  woman,  who  beheld  the  action. 
The  crowd  in  the  church  threw  themselves  upon 
him,  tore  hie  white  hair,  and  after  beating  him, 
drew  him  out  half  dead,  ro  carry  him  to  prison  and 
to  tortnre.  "  I  saw  the  unfortunate  man,"  says  Ri 
panonti,  "I  never  knew  the  end  of  his  painful  story, 
but  at  the  time  I  thought  he  had  but  a  few  moments 
to  live." 

The  other  event  oceurred  the  next  day,  it  was  as 
rwnarkable,  but  not  as  fatal.  Three  young  French, 
men  having  come  to  visit  Italy,  and  study  its  ami 
quities,  had  approached  the  cathedral,  and  in 
paesing  by,  stopped ;  a  circle  was  formed  areund 
them  ;  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment, 
having  been  recognized  as  strangers,  and  especially 
Frenchmen.  As  if  to  assure  themselves  tkaC  the 
wall  was  marble,  the  young  artists  extended  their 
hands  to  touch  it.  This  was  enough.  In  a  moment 
they  were  surroniided,  aid  with  imprecations  and 
blows  dragged  to  prison.  Happily  however,  they 
were  proved  to  be  innocent,' and  released. 

These  things  were  not  confined  to  the  city ;  the 
phreuy  was  propagated  e  qually  with  the  conta. 
gion.  The  traveller  encountered  on  the  high  road  ; 
the  stranger  whose  habits  or  appearance  were  in 
any  respect  singular,  were  judged  to  be  poisoners. 
At  the  first  intelligence  of  a  new  comer,  at  the  cry 
even  of  a  child,  the  alarm  bell  was  rung ;  and  the 
unfortunates  were  assailed  with  showers  of  stones, 
or  icixed  and  conducted  to  prison.  And  thus  the 
prison  itself  was,  during  a  certain  period,  a  place  of 
safety. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  often,  not  silenced  by  the 
refusal  of  the  wise  prelate,  again  urged  their  re. 
quest,  which  the  people  seconded  by  their  clamors 
The  cardinal  again  resisted,  but  finding  resistance 
useless,  he  finally  yielded  ;  he  did  more,  he  consent 
ed  that  the  case  which  enclosed  the  relics  of  Sun 
Carlos,  should  be  exposed  for  eight  days  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Tribunal  of  Health,  and  the  other  authorities 
did  not  oppose  this  proceeding  ;  they  only  ordained 
some  precautions,  which  without  obviating  the  dan. 
ger,  indicated  too  plainly  their  apprehensions.  They 
iraued  severe  orders  to  prevent  people  from  abroad 
entering  the  city,  and  to  ensure  their  execution,  com. 
manded  the  gates  to  be  closed.  They  also  nailed  up 
the  aequestered  houses;  "the  number  of  which, 
sayfe  a  contemporary  writer,  "amounted  to  about 
five  hundred." 

Three  days  were  employed  in  preparation  ;  on  the 
11th  of  June,  the  procession  left  the  cathedral  at  day 
break  ;  a  long  file  of  people,  composed  for  the  most 
^part  of  women,  their  faces  covered  with  silk  masks 
and  many  of  them  with  bare  feet,  and  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  appeared  first.  The  tradesmen  came 
next,  preceded  by  their  banners;  the  societies,  in 
habits  of  various  forms  and  colorb;  then  the  brother 
hoods,  then  the  secular  clergy,  each  with  the  insig. 
nia  of  his  rank,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand.  In  the  midst,  amid  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
torches,  and  the  resounding  eche  of  the  canticles, 
the  ease  advanced,  covered  with  a  rich  canopy,  and 
carried  alternately  by  four  Canons,  sumptuously  at. 
tired.  Through  the  crystal  were  seen  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  saint,  clothed  in  pontifical  robes,  and 
his  head  covered  with  a  mitre.  In  his  mutilated  fea. 
tures  might  still  be  distinguished  some  traces  of  his 
former  countenance,  such  as  his  portraits  represent 
him,  snd  such  as  some  of  the  spectators  remember, 
ed  to  have  beheld  and  honored.  Behind  the  remains 
of  the  holy  prelate,  and  resembling  him  in  merit,  birth 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  in  his  per^o.^,  came  the 
Archbishop  Fcderigo.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  follow, 
ed  him,  and  with  them  the  magistrates  in  their  robes, 
then  the  nobility,  eoine  magnificently  clothed,  a*  if 
to  do  honor  to  the  pomp  of  the  celebration,  and  others 
as  penitents,  in  mourning  habits  and  bare  feet ;  each 
one,  however  bearing  a  torch  in  his  band.  A  vast 
collection  of  people  terminated  the  procession. 
.   The  streets  were  ornamented  as  on  festival  days ; 


the  rich  sent  out  their  most  precious  furniture  ;  and 
thus  the  fronts  of  the  poorest  houses  were  decorated 
by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Here,  in  the  place  of  hangings,  and 
there,  over  the  hangings  themselves,  were  branches 
of  trees ;  en  all  sides  hung  pictures,  inscriptions, 
devices  ;  on  the  balconies  were  displayed  vases,  rich 
antiquities,  and  valuable  curiosities :  with  burning 
flambeaux  scattered  throughout.  From  many  of 
these  windows  the  sequestered  sick  looked  upon 
the  pomp,  and  mingled  their  prayers  with  the  peo. 
pie  as  they  passed.  The  procession  returned  to  the 
cathedral  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

But  the  next  day,  whilst  presumptuous  confidence 
and  fanatical  assurance  had  taken  possession  of  eve. 
ry   mind,  the  number  of  deaths  augmented  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  in  a  progression  so  frightful,  and  in 
a  manner  so  suddcs,  that  none  could  avoid  confess- 
ing the  cause    to    have  been  the  procession  itself.^ 
However — astonishing  and  deplorable  power  of  pre.  > 
judice!  this  effect  was  not  attributed  to  the  assem-i 
blage  of  so  many  people,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of! 
fortuitous  contact,  but  to  the  facility  afforded  to  the 
poiseners  to  effect  their  infernal  purposes.     But  as 
this  opinion  could  not  account  for  so  vast  a  mertali. 
ty,  and  as  no  traces  of  strange  substances  had  been 
discovered    on  the  passage  of  the  procession,  re. 
course  was  had  to  another  invention,  admitted  by  j 
general  opinion  in  Europe — magical  and  empoisoned  | 
powders  !     It  was  asserted  that  these  powders  scat-; 
tered  profusely  in  the  road,  attached  themselves  to 


We  do  expect  later  news,  however,  from  Spaio. 
Meantime  we  give  the  annexed  from  the  Indiemtmr 
de  tiourdeaux :  "  What  we  have  before  ststed  M 
certain,  that  the  new  Minister,  M*rlinex  de  la  R—m, 
would  only  consent  to  enter  the  Miaisiry  on  cendmon 
that  the  Cortes  should  be  convened,  has  bsen  realised. 
It  was  communicated  by  express  on  the  35th  Janua. 
ry,  in  Bourdeaux,  tkat  orders  had  just  been  issued 
by  tke  Spanish  Goverament  for  immediately  conven. 
ing  the  Cortes,  far  ettamento*." 

The  cspture  of  Leyria,  midway  between  Oporis 
and  Lisbon,  on  the  15th  January,  by  the  troops  of 
the  Qaeen,  seems  to  have  been  received  in  Lisbon 
as  a  decisive  event.  It  re'establishes  ths  line  «f  I 
communication  between  the  two  principal  cities  of 
Portugal. 

Miguel's  troops  still  held  SanUren,  contested  by 
13,000  men,  under  the  Duke  de  Tereeirm. 

The  duel  between  General  Bugeaud  and  M.Dulong 
aroee  from  a  diecussioa  in  tkeChamber  of  Deputies  re- 
spectiiig  military  obedieace.  (rttteral  Bugetudtmii — 
"a  soldier's  duty  was  to  obey."  M.Dulong  interrapted 
— "  what,  obey  even  to  the  extent  of  becomiag  a 
gaoler!  even  to  ignominy  !"  This  allasion  was  to 
General   Bugeaud's    having    been  the  commandant 


the  skirts  of  the  gowns,  and  to  the  feet  of  those,  iat   Blaye   when  the  Dutchess  of  Berri  was  prisoner 


who  had  been  on  that  day  barefooted  ;  thus  the  hu< 
man  mind  delights  itself  with  struggling  under  the 
weight  of  phantoms  of  its  own  creating. 

We  conclude  the  review — not  imappropriately — j 
with  the  following  notice  from  a  correspondent. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  before  mc  a  small  pamphlet 
containing  Professor  Faraday's  remarks  on  the  pre. 
vention  of  Dry  Rot  in  Timber.  This  is  a  subject 
almost  as  interesting  here  as  in  England,  and  from 


there.     M.  Dulong  was  just  forty  year's  old,  aad 
appears  to  have  been  much  esteemed.  | 

The  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  above  aK 
luded  to,  was  produced  by  a  measure  taken  by  the 
government  in  relation  to  incorporating  naval  of!i. 
eers  with  the  artillery,  which  had  been  resisted  by  the 
officers  of  the  latter  corps,  many  of  whom  bad  in 
consequence  been  imprisoned. 

Pasis,  30th  Jan. — A  duel  had  taken  place  between 
General  Fkgsaud  and  Mr.  Dulong,  both  members  of 


the  facts  stated,  it  seems  that  a  remedy  for  this  evil;  i  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  the  laUer  was  kil. 
has  finally  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Ryan.     It  con.'  '«<!•     The  duel  arose  from  a  political  quarrel. 


sists  in  an  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  te  the 


with  the  albuminous  matter  existing  in  wood,  both 
of  which  circumstances  have  been  considered  the 
original  causes  of  the  decay,  called  Dry  Rot. 

Mr.  Ryan,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty, 
made    many  experiments    for  years,   and   they  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  eminently  successful.     The  tim.  i 
ber  is  prepared  by  being  soaked  in  a  solution  of  cor. ! 
rosive  sublimate;  a  cube  of  wood     thus  prepared,  I 
was  put  into  the  capstan  hele,  at  Woolwich,  a  place 
subject  to  the  fungus  rot;  at  the  end  of  three  years  I 
it  was  taken   out — it  was  sound,  while  the   other, 
jtimber  was  entirely  decayed;  it  was   replaced  for: 
|two    years;  at  the   expiration  of  five  years,  it  was! 
found  perfectly  hard  and  sound,  and  exhibited  no 
symptom  of  the  least  decay.     Other  experiments 
equally  satisfactory  are  related. 

The  application  has  been  made  to  canvass,  &c. 
placed  in  a  damp  cellar  for  months ;  the  prepared 
piece?  came  oat  sound,  while  the  unprepared  were 
so  decayed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  unrolled — 
the  texture  of  the  cloth  appears  not  to  suffer  by  the 
application.  Mr.  Ryan  has  taken  a  patent  fur  bis 
imporunt  invention.  i 

Without  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
I  thought  a  reference  to  it  might  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  your  readers,  bettor  able  to  invcsti- 
gnte  the  merits,  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  discovery. 


In  our  papers,  which  only  ge  back  te  the  34th,  we 


wood,  which  cither  destroys  the  seeds  of  cryptoga-j  <^**  "°*  ^^  *"y  allusion  in  the  Chamber  to  the  Coa-- 
mous  plants   vegetating    in  the  wood,  or  combines^  vention  of  Indemnity    with  this  country. 

It  is  asserted  in  various  letters    published  in    tb* 
French  papers,  that  ths  loss   of  the  French  line  of  j 
battle  ship  Superbe  in  the  gale   of  14th  and    15th 
December,  (in  which  the  frigate  United  Statee  was 
aUo  damaged)  was  occasioned  by  the  insub«rdiaa> 
tionand  refusal  to  do  duty,  of  the  crew. 
Sfain 
[From  the  Journal  du  Commerce  e/  31»l  Jam.] 

MAoaiD,  18th  Jan- — The  whole  capital  is  deligbu'  I 
ed  with  nomination  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  en.' 
joys  unbounded  confidence,  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  that' 
the  monarchy  will  flourish  under  his  wise  and  liberal 
administration.  The  Cortez  are  to  be  convoked,  it 
is  said,  by  the  first  of  May.  The  news  of  the  retire.' 
ment  of  M.  Zea  is  received  with  enthusiasm  '.hroug h.' 
out  the  provinces. 

M.  Vssquez  Figuerso,  the  newly  appointed  minis.' 
ter  of  Marime,  has  declined  in  consecaence  ef  ill 
heahk.  < 

The  Count  of  Toreno,  has  congratulated  the  Queen'  | 
in  the  name   of  the  provinces.     This  gentleman  ir 
much  esteemed  by   the  Government,  and  it  may   be' ! 
expected  that  he    will  soon  form  part  of  the   admm. 
istration. 

The  national  guard  is  to  be  reorcaaixed,  upon  tha' 
same  basis  as  prcv  oue   te  the  dismiesal  of  M.  Zea,' ' 
but  the  government  will  reserve  to  itself,  theaelec' 
lion  and  appointment  of  its  officers. 

'i^e  government  will  soon  publish  a  political  ma. 
nifesto.  As  the  principles  of  M.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  are  well  known,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
well  received  by  t.'ie  public. 

The  King  of  Denmark  has  already  accredited  en 
ambassador  at  the  government  of  Elisabeth  II.  ss 
have  the  goveninicnts  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  of 
Gcrmsiiy. 

The  departure  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  for  Lisbon 
:s  spoken  of. 

The  Carlist  bands  are   every  where  destroyed,' ' 
thanks  to   the  courage   and  devotion  of  the    people:* 
I  with  the  exception   of  the    inhabitant*   of  Navane 
vaguely  of  the  convoking  of  the  Cortes.     The  parti,  land  Biscay,  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ans  of  Don  Carlos  appear  to  be  concentrating  their   '''^  provinces  cannet  yet  be  ovetceme. 

Several  individuals  attached  to  liie  administration. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  Paris  we  have  by  the  Sully  our  files  te  the 
3d  February.  They  do  not  furnish  any  special  in. 
formation.  _\    ;,    ,  j. 

The  Gazette  de  France  ef  1st  February  says,  in  re. 
lation  to  Spain,   "  letters  from  the  frontiers  speak 


forces  upon  Aspcitia.  The  ftruggle  leads  to  terri- 
ble reprisals,  prisoners  oq  either  side  being  daily 
shot."        -        ,-    .-         ..-  -^    T-  -  .v.-  -         I 


and  suspected  of  Carlicm,  have  been  dismisiied. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli,  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
member  of  the  council  of  regency,  has  given  up  for 
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his  aalary,  amounting 


le  benefit   of  th«   troaaury, 
%o  30,000  franct  per  annum. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Peref, 
as  announced  to  the  Government  that  the  national 
xpeases  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1834,  will 

promptly  met,  the  estimated  revenue  for  that  pe- 
iod  having  already  been  secured. 

The  financial  system  of  M.  Gargolis  is  generally 
isapproved  of.  This  is  not  astonishing,  for  Martinez 
e  la  Rosa  would  not  form  part  of  a  Cabinet,  which 
ould  annouace  a  refusal  of  the  engagements  of  the 
ears  1830  and  1821.  Mr.  Martinez  has  always 
upported  the  principle  that  the  nation  should  recog- 
ixe  any  debt  contracted  in  the  name  of  Spain  by  its 

▼srament. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  30th  January,  says 
bat  a  report  had  obtained  prevalence  that  day,  that 

n  Carlos  had  entered  Spain  at  the   head  of  800tt 

en.  They  add,  that  in  all  probabability  there  is  no 
oundation  for  the  report,  as  probably  it  grows  out  of 

rumor,  that  the  Carlists  would  renew  their  eflbrts 
uring  Lent-  when  the  whole  of  Spain  is  under  the 
ompiete  dominion  of  the  clergy.  They  likewise 
xpress  an  opinion  that  these  prophesied  disturban. 
es  will  meet  with  the  same  result  as  those  in 
ranca,  and  be  entirely  unattended  to. 

We  give   the  following   further  parcieulars  from 

PORTUCIAL. 

Paris,  36ih  January. — The  news  from  Lisbon, 
y  way  of  London,  are  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
nna  Maria  :  her  forces  hsve  obtained  more  iin- 
ortaat  advances  than  have  yet  signalised  their  ef- 
brts. 

Gen.  Sandaha,  at   the  head  of  a  divsion  ef  5000 

en,  reiaforced  by  a  detatehment  faoni  the  garrison 
f  Peniche,  took  possession  oa  the  15th  Jaauary 
f  the  city  »f  Leyria,  a  very  strong  position  between 
iisben  and  Oporto,  and  about  equidistant  bctwee4ii| 
be  two.  Coimbra  it  is  said,  can  otier  no  fnrther  re 
istance,  and  there  is  little  doubt  ef  tke  junction 
f  the  troops  tinder  the  command  of  Sandanha,  and 
hose  under  the  command  ol  General  ^tubbs  at 
po  no. 

The  Duke  of  Terceira,  with  12,000  men,  is  press* 
ng   the    blockade    of  San'.arcm.     The    force  ol  the 

iguelites  is  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  situation. 

The  capture  of  Leyria  has  spread  great  joy  through 

sboB — it  is  consider  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
ation.  Portugal  bends  rose  in  Londitn  on  the  recepi 
f  the  news  3  per  cent. 

Prussia. 

Bkrlin,  Slst  January. — It  is  generally  rumored 
hat  siace  the  travels  of  the  hereditary  prince,  he 
as  become  strongly  inclined  in  favor  of  constitu. 
ional  institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  views 
f  the  heir  of  the  throne  ef  Prussia  will  have  a 
rest  influnnee  over  the  proceedings  ol'  the  Congress 
f  Vienna  » . ..  ;   ■ 

Lmtfr  frfm  Cadiz. — The  ship  Aleiope  has  arrived 
It  Beaten  from  Cadiz,  whence   she  sailed  on  the  7ih 
iltimo.     She  brings  Cadiz  papers  te  the  3d  February 
id  Gibralter  papers  to  the  3Uih  January. 
A  proclnmation   was  issued  by  the   Governor  of 

^sdix  on  the  26th ,  which,  after  reciting  that  the 

light  before,  the  rest  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  haii 
Ibeen  disturbed  by  parties  of  men  perambulating  the 
Istreets  with  musical  instruments,  and  sending  forth 
[loud  cries,  and  terrific  ezpressioas,  which  the  organs 
>f  the  law  alone  have  a  right  to  utter — made  known 
Ihis  Excellency's  willingness  to  sanction  decent  di- 
iTersions  on  the  application  of  respectable  persons 
Iwho  coald  not  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
Ibat  at  the  same  time  strictly  prehibited,  and  de. 
Inounced  the  severest  penalties  against  any  one  who 
Ishould,  by  day  er  by  night,  send  forth  cries  calcula. 
Ited  to  oflend  others,  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  or 
|to  reuse  the  passions  of  the  multitude 

In  future,  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  insurgents 
lare  to  be  cempelled  to  serve  six  years,  viz  :  the  non 
Icorainissioned  officers  in  the  regiments  or  companies 
Ibelonging  to  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  the 
iHavana,  and  the  privates  in  the  corps  stationed  in 
IGuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phillippine  Islands.  As 
Ito  the  leaders  of  bands,  they  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
|dealt  with  according  to  law. 

C»rre9pomdtnee  •/  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Maracaibo,  Feb.  14,  1834. 

Generals  Moniilla  and  Oleary,  left  this  place 
|ycit«rday,  ia  the  English  man-of-war  brig  Vic- 
Itor  for  Jamaica,  on  their  way  to  England  and 
I  France,  as  Commissioners  from  Vcnrzucla. 
I  There  is  no  news  bf  ilny  kindi 


SUMMARY. 

United  States  Skip  Fairfield. — It  appears  from  a 
statement  in  the  Noifolk  Beaoon,  that  en  the  night 
of  November  25th,  when  President  Plores  recap- 
tured Guayaquil  from  Gen.  Rooafuerte,  a  boat 
was  sent  on  shore  from  the  United  States  Ship 
Fairfield,  then  in  the  harbor,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  firing. 

About  11  o'clock  the  beat  returned,  having  been 
fired  into  b>  the  treops  of  Floras ;  two  of  the  boat's 
crew  were  wounded ;  one  of  them,  Heniy  Young, 
had  six  balls  in  him,  two  of  which  were  ia  his  bean; 
he  died  about  half  an  heur  after  getting  on  board  ; 
the  ether  man,  Wm.  Gunnerson,  had  two  balls  thro' 
hi*  body,  and  his  left  arm  broken;  he  was  recover, 
ng.  The  Fairfield  was  at  Payta  13th  Dec.  to  sail 
in  ten  days  for  Callao,  and  thence  in  a  few  days  for 
Valparaiso. — All  well. 

Okeicial. — The  following  statement  is  from  Joha- 
E.  Forrest,  Secretary  to  the  Commission  under  the 
Convention  with  France,  which  accompanies  a  bill 
now  before  Congress  : 

Statement. — The  act  establishing  the  commission 
required  that  the  Board  should  assemble  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  1232;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
short  interval  of  time  between  its  patsoge  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  enly  oneC'emmissioner  at. 
tended ifti  that  day,  and  a  full  meeting  was  not  effect, 
ed  until  the  17th  September.  At  thie  session  the 
Board  passed  the  necessary  orders  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  claiviants  in  the  preparation  of  their  me- 
morials, and  adjourned  on  the  18th  September,  to 
meet  on  the  17ih  December. 

Second  session,  commenced  19th  December,  and 
continued  until  the  5ih  March,  1833.  During  this 
sessien  751  memorials  were  filed  ;  which  being  ex- 
amined and  disposed  of,  and  the  board  having  no 
other  business  before  it,  adjourned  to  meet  en  the 
lOfK'iof  June  following. 

Third  session,  commenced  10th  June,  and  con- 
tinned  until  the  13th  July.  During  this  session 
1,314  memorials  were  filed  ;  and  the  board  having 
examined  and  disposed  of  them,  and  there  being  no 
other  business  before  it,  adjoarned  to  meet  on  the 
21st  October. 

Forth  session,  commenced  21  si  October,  and  con- 
tinued  until  19th  February,  li)34.  Duriug  this  sess- 
ion 555  memorials  were  examined  and  disposed  of, 

and    230  clams  examined,   with  the  proofs  filed  in 
support  of  them. 

The  whole  number  of  memorials  filed,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  amount  to  2,591, 
and  they  were  disposed  of  as  fellows  : 

1,792  received  as  sotting  forth  good  claima. 
485  auspended  for  further  conaideration. 
142  not  recei?ed,  for  defect  of  form. 
172  rejected. 

2,501  : 

[From  tke  National  Gazette.] 
STEAMBOAT    WILLIAM    PENN. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  ef  the  Board  ef 
Directors  of  the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  Rail, 
road  Company,  having  examined  into  the  circum. 
stances  connected  with  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their 
fine  boat  William  Penn,  on  the  evening  ->{  Tuesday, 
the  4ih  instant,  which  was  unfortunately  attended 
with  the  loss  of  four  lives,  submit  the  following  as 
the  result  of  their  investigations  : 

About  half  past  5  o'clock  on  the  evening  afore, 
said,  the  William  Penn,  on  her  return  from  New. 
castle,  ha\ing  on  board  about  150  passengers,  and 
being  about  one  mile  this  side  of  Gloucester  Point, 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  the  flames  bursting  out 
with   groat   violence  on  the    windward  side  of  the 
boat,  outside  of  the  larboard  boiler  near  the  after 
end  of  it.     The  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  was 
communicatad  to  the  wood  near  the  boiler  by  means 
of  a  fissure  through  the  sheet.iron-work  of  one  of 
the  return  flues  of  the  furnace  which  had  either  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  workmen  by    whom  it 
had  been  examined  two  days  previously,  or  which 
was  of  still  more  recent  origin.     The  wood  which 
first  became  ignited  was  unusually  dry,  and  there* 
lore  burnt  with  great    rapidity,   and  the  combusti- 
ble  nature  of  the  bulkheads,  and  slight  upper  deck 
of  the  boat,  together  with  a  strong  westerly  wind, 
aided  its  progress,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  but  little 
hopes  were  entertained  of  being  able  to  save  the 
boat.     The  efforts  of  Captain  Jefl'ries  and  his  crew 
to  do  so,  seem,  nevertheless,  not  to  have  been  abat. 
ed  which  the  slightest  chance  of  success  remained. 
A  hole  was  cut  thtough  the  upper  deck,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  without 
producing  any  senaible  eflect :  the  hoae  waa  rigged 
to  the  forcing  pump  dhar  the  bow  of  the  boat,  bet 


so  great  was  the  press  of  passeagers  in  its  Ticini. 
ty,  that  it  ceuld  not  be  worked ;  and  in  the  mean, 
time  the  progress  of  the  flames  and  the  alarm  bad 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  remained  tf  be 
done  bnt  to  run  the  boat  aihore,  in  order  to  preserre 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  on  board.  The  tiller 
ropes  having  been  burnt,  thia  waa  promptly  effeet- 
ed  by  meana  of  the  atarboard  engine — when  all  the 
paaaengers  (except  three,  who  jumped  oTerboard 
into  deep  water  and  were  drowned)  were  safely 
landed.  The  bodies  of  those  who  threw  themselTee 
into  the  river,  were  immediately  recovered  and 
conveyed  to  the  city,  where  every  effort  was  made 
that  medical  skill  could  devise  to  resuscitate  then, 
but  in  vain. 

Oae  of  these  unfortunate  persons  was  in  the  bow 
of  the  beat,  out  of  danger,  and  rushed  towards  the 
stern,  through  the  flames  to  meet  his  death,  by  pre. 
cipitating  himself  into  the  water,  although  begged 
by  Captain  Jeffries  to  remain  where  he  was.  The 
fourth  passenger  who  is  deceased  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  died  the  day  succeeding  the  disaster, 
it  is  supposed  ia  consequence  of  having  been  in  the 
water. 

Several  horses,  a  portion  of  the  mails,  and  the 
largest  part  of  the  baggage,  were  saved ;  and  no 
doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  that 
all  the  passengers  might  have  been  rescued  with- 
out difficulty,  but  for  the  panic  which  is  natural, 
and  perhaps  unavoidable,  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
appetfv,  however,  that  the  greatest  preseneo  of 
mind  was  preserved  by  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
crew  generally,  one  of  whom  held  up  a  portion  of 
the  bulk  head  which  the  fire  had  forced  out,  and 
called  to  the  passengers  te  go  forward,  whilst  he 
thus  confined  the  flames  and  prevented  the  passage 
Irom  being  interrupted.  ■:, 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  diicovered,  the  safety, 
valves  were  raised,  to  prevent  the  additienal  danger 
of  explosion  of  the  boilers. 

Captain  Jeffries  remained  on  board,  exerting  him. 
f«'.f  to  save  the  property  of  the  passengers  after  all 
were  out  of  the  boat,  and  was  himself  the  last  per. 
son  to  leave  her. 

The  Committee,  in  giving  these  details  of  the  a. 
bove  melancholy  disaster,  deem  it  their  duty  to  ex. 
press  their  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the 
master  ferryman  and  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
steam  and  other  ferry  beats,  both  of  thie  city  and 
Camden,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  who  so  promptly 
repaired  to  the  William  Penn,  and  rendered  every 
assistance  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  per. 
mit. 

The  Committee,  after  a  very  close  investigation, 
are  enabled  to  state  their  decided  convictioa,  that  the 
persons  already  announced  as  dead  are  all  that  lost 
their  lives  on  this  diatresaing  occaaion. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  consider  the  fire  te 
have  been  entirely  accidental ;  and  while  they  are  ef 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  induce  additional  care  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  steam  navigatioa,  they  are 
unable  to  perceive  that  any  want  of  prudence  or  cau. 
tion  can  be  attributed  to  Captain  Jeffries  or  the  per- 
sons employed  under  him;  on  the  contrary,  they 
deem  Captain  Jeflfries  entitled  to  every  confidence, 
and  believe  that  his  conduct  in  the  trying  circuai. 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  waa  deeerviag  of  the 
highest  praise. 

James  Lepkvrk, 

S.  Nevins.  Lr'—.rn:..— 

Wm.  D.  Lewis,        )-Co»mittee 

Wm.  J.  Watson,     J 
Philadelphia,  March  11,  1834. 
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Extract  from  a  printed  circular  of  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  &■  Co.  of  London,  dated  Jaa.  22d. 
"There  hasbeen  some  demand  for  American  stocks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  at  low  prices  ; 
and  the  amount  of  various  descriptions  in  the  market 
being  large,  we  do  not  look  for  any  improvement, 
partieulaily  at  tke  financial  difpcultiet  in  tke  U.  S. 
alarm  our  t  ipUaliets." 

Lo>TBR  C.  VADA. — The  address  to  the  Kiag,  em. 
bodying  ninety  two  resolutions,  demanding  the  im. 
peachment  oft  e  governor.in-chief,  &c.  finally  pass- 
ed  the  asscmbl:  on  the  night  of  the  1st  inst.,  yeas 
43,  Bays  29.  J  n  address  to  the  governor,  praying 
him  to  tranrT'  be  address  to  the  King,  was  also 
adopted ;  and  Governor  received  the  assembly 

with  their  addrt«s  on  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Morin  bad 
been  appointed  to  go  to  London,  aa  bearer  of  the  re. 
aoKitions,  and  about  £300  had  been  subscribed  fef 
that  pnrpoeei 
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r#  the  Editor  »]  the  New  York  American  : 

Sin— I  Bineorelj  hop*  tbe  Hebrew  language  will 
henceforth  attract  the  attention  of  American  ladiea 
aa  much  aa  it  has  attracted  that  of  their  sex  in  Europe 
of  late  years.  The  advertisement  in  your  columns 
leads  me  to  cherish  this  hope.  No  one.  ignorant  of 
the  sacred  language,  can  conceive  the  exqui  fitefeel. 
iogs  which  accompany  the  reading  of  it.  I  can  nev. 
•rf*rcet  my  delight  at  the  sweet  simplicity  of  sch 
sentences  as— "  And  behold  it  was  very  good  ;" 
•<  Fear  not  Abraham,"  ^c.  The  awe  with  which  I 
read  those  words  full  of  majesty — *'Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light:"  nor  my  wonder  when  I  under, 
atood  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. To  the  refined  and  pious  mind,  the  reading  o 
tha  Hebrew  Bible  ia  accompanied  with  pleasure  ever 
Bsw,  ever  varied,  ever  thriUing.    There,  indeed,  we 

drink,  at — 

Biloa'i  brook  that  flotv'd 
Faal  by  the  Oracle  o(  God.  .''■:!.:.>^- 

Without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
we  can  neither  understand  many  important  passages 
in  our  Bible,  nor  feel  those  many  beauties  in  our 
own  language,  which  may  be  called  Hebraisms — the 
incorporsting  of  which,  speak  so  highly  in  praise  of 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers.  The  illustrious  poet  of 
the  English  language,  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  con 
stantly  indulges  in  these  Hebraisms;  and  his  free 
use  of  them,  has  gained  for  his  immortal  po«m  the 
merit  of  more  aublimity  than  either  the  Iliad  or  the 
iEacid.  The  female  of  taate  and  education,  who  has 
spent  days  of  deligh!  over  the  Paradise  Lost,  and 
thinks  she  apprsciates  the  sublime  bard,  must  learn 
Hebrew ;  and  then  she  will  confess,  that,  compara- 
tively speaking,  she  had  really  tasted  very  few  of  his 
refined  allusions,  and  those  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
How  quickly  is  the  poet  appreciated  by  the  Hebrew 
scholar  when  he  reads  Milton's  tratulatiori  of  the 
word  mtrachephtth,  in  the  2d  v.  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
Genesis,  as  we  have  it  in  his  invocation  : 

Tbou  from  ihe  iirit 

Y/mm  preaent;  and  with  nii{lity  winrinutipread 
Ueve-Uke  $at'tt  hrnding  uii  Lbe  vavt  abyw, 
Aad  mM^H  it  pregnant. 

The  remark  has   been  made    by  a  truly  learned 

man,  that  the  fate  of  the  English  scholar  was  a  hard 

'•n«;  siDce  he  could  not  really  be  called  such  till  he 
had  attained  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Had 
he  known,  as  well  as  I  do,  (he  facility  with  which  it 

'is  acquired,  compared  with  Latin  or  Greek,  he  would 
have  bles>ed  the  difficulty  which  he  continued  to  de* 
precate  all  his  life.  Sarnia. 

NoaroLK  *«.  Nkw  Yokk. — The  proprietors  of  the 
New  York  and  London  line  of  Packets,  have  re. 
•ently  announced  their  intention  to  reduce  the  t'reight 
•f  tobacco  to  35  shillings  per  hogshead.  This  is 
intended  to  bring  shipments  of  the  article  from 
southern  ports,  and  will  have  a  ruinous  effect  upon 
the  southern  lines  of  Packet.  The  line  established 
between  James  river  and  Liverpool  will  be  rendered 
wholly  useless  by  the  measure,  as  it  cannot  afford 
to  carry  the  article  for  less  than  thirty.five  shillings 
per  hogshead.  This  anticipated  result  has  greatly 
irritated  the  good  people  of  Norfolk.  Their  papers 
•ontain  several  fiery  protests  against  it,  and  some 
hot-headed  simpleton  even  talks  about  "  a  recur, 
renoe  to  first  principles."  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
Tail,  in  matters  of  business,  to  expect  men  to  be 
guided  by  a  sense  of  the  interests  of  others.  If 
New  York  can  make  money  by  the  new  arrange, 
ment,  the  Norfolk  line  will  have  to  retire  before 
the  snperior  facilitica  of  their  northern  competitor. 

Naval  Ltcxum. — We  published  some  days  ago, 
the  lettter  of  Jiames  Madiaon,  accepting  an  honorary 
membership  of  this  institution.  We  now  have  plea 
sure  in  publishing  the  letter  of  John  QuiKcr  Adams. 
CjiBai»4ore  Chaa.  G.  Ridfely,  New  York, 

PrasiJeut  Uaited  State*  Laval  Lyceum : 

Washington,  Feb.  24,  1834. 

Sir : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  in 
■taat,  notifying  nie  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  in 
electing  me  an  honorary  memb<  r  of  that  institution. 

I  pray  you.  Sir,  to  tender  to  the  members  of  the 
Lyceum  my  thanks  for  this  gratifying  mark  of  dis. 
linetioR,  and  to  accept  them  for  the  obliging  manner 
in  which  you  have  communicated  it. 

Taught  from  my  infancy  to  consider  the  Navy  of 
this  Union  as  our  most  eiTective  wall  of  defence  ;  a 
wilaese  in  childhood  of  that  gallantry  which,  from 


that  day  to  the  present,  has  so  eminently  signalized 
the  career  of  the  mariners  in  her  service,  I  caimot  but 
take  pride  in  finding  myself  associated  with  the  mem. 
bers  of  a  profession  alike  adapted  to  promote  the  ho. 
nor  of  their  country  in  Peace,  as  to  protect  her  in- 
terests in  War,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  purposes  which 
may  give  energy  to  the  practical  skill  to  be  display- 
ed on  its  appropriate  element,  by  investing  it  with 
the  progressive  improvements  of  science,  and  the 
embellishments  of  literature  and, the  arts. 
I  am  with  great  respect,  Sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 

John  Quinct  Adams. 

Thk  Angcl  ArPEAXtNo  TO  THE  Shefhebds. — We 
have  not  yet  found  a  moment  ourselves  t*  go  and 
look  at  this  new,  and  as  we  hear  en  all  sides,  fine 
picture,  by  Cole.  A  friend,  however,  who  has  just 
come  frem  there  asks  room,  which  we  cheerfully 
make,  for  the  annexed  remarks. 

Cole's  new  Pictitke. — We  visited  the  Acsdemy 
in  Barclay  street  in  order  to  see  the  new  production 
of  one  so  well  known  to  the  public.  The  picture  is 
certainly  beautiful,  and  the  subject  appears  to  us  for 
maay  reasons,  admirably  adapted  to  the  pencil.  It 
refers  to  ths  solemn  communication  by  the  Angel  to 
the  Shepherds  o  f  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to  man.  The 
Shepherds  are  watching  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of 
Bethjehem  ;  the  star  which  led  the  wise  men  shines 
out  in  bland  radiance,  over  the  sacred  spot,  while  on 
the  othor  side,  the  Heavens  are  drawn  aside,  and 
the  messenger  announces  to  the  affrighted  herds, 
men  the  tidings  of  great  joy — '>  Unto  you  is  bom 
this  dsy  a  Saviour."  Tbe  lights  are  well  managed, 
and  the  repose  and  stillness  of  the  scene  are  beiiiti 
fully  pourtrayed.  The  figure  of  the  elder  shepherd 
is  eflfective,  and  the  gradations  of  terror  and  amaze, 
ment  in  all  three,  is  happily  coneeived.  The  watch- 
fulness of  the  dog  is  contrasted  with  the  sleeping  ef 
the  goat,  who,  though  standing  up,  is  evidently 
taking  his  nap. 

We  think  this  picture  will  add  to  the  reputatien  of 
Mr.  Cole,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  will  regret  having 
paid  it  a  visit  or  two." 

[From  the  InttWgeneer  of  yetterdoy.] 
The  President  yesterday  re-nominated  to  the  Se- 
nate the  three  persons  lately  rejected  as  Government 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  which  he  assigned  to  the  Senate  for  this 
unusual  step,  if  any,  were  coiamunicated  in  confi. 
dence,  and  are  of  course  unknown  to  us. 

Ohio. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  adjourned  on 
the  3d|inst.  The  Columbus  Journal  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  monied  incorporations  created  by  the 
Legislature  at  the  recent  session  : — 

Names.  Capital. 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany -  .  -  $2,000,000 
Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati  .  1,000,000 
Clinton  Bank  of  Columbus  -  "  .  "  300,000 
Bank  of  Cleveland  -  ,.  .-.•  300,000 
Bank  of  Massillon  .' -  V,'  '  :  200,000 
Bank  ofCircleville  .  *  .  .  '  200.000 
Bank  of  Wooater  -  •  100.000 
BankofXenia  i;  -  •  I  100,000 
Bank  of  Sandusky  1  •.  S  100,000 
Bank  of  New  Lisbon  -           »          '       100,000 


•a;-:  *■. 


Total 


$4,400,000 


[FVtfM  lie  Ckvletto*  Caurier  •/  Mmrelii.] 
Cotton.— There  waa  lea*  doing  in  lhi<  article  ibaii  during 
the  previouf  wt'ek,owinc,  In  u  great  uieaiture,  lo  twn  or  ihrm 
days  of  bad  weather,  and  tbe  Race*.  Holder*,  linweTcr,  have 
remaiiH-d  firm,  and  former  pricea  were  fully  maintained. — 
The  late  newi  fruui  Liverpo<il,  received  on  Saturday,  had  no 
visible  effect  upon  tbe  pricea  in  thin  market— aalea  havinf 
lieen  made  after  the  receipt  f>f  these  acrminta,  at  about  for- 
mer rates.  The  total  aalea  of  Uplaad  amounted  to  ypwardc 
of  3000  bales,  viz :— 35  balea  at  10  cenia— 30  at  I0.(-:50  at  lOJ— 
104  at  lOi— 332  at  lOJ— 376  at  11— SttO  at  lU— -^84  at  llj  — 
3«>.1  at  lli— fi'  at  llj— 80  at  111—351  at  12  -152  at  121—537 
at  124.  The  traniuiction*  in  Sea  taland  and  lUaina  were  fair 
at  from  90  to  25  fur  common,  and  upwards  for  liner  description. 
Santeeaof  all  deseriptinn  meei  with  ready  lales. 

We  quote  Sea  I>land  and  Main,  common,  20  at  35  ;  fine  do. 
36  and  upwards;  Sante<-s,  18  a  21  ;  Short  Staple,  inferior  to 
middling,  10  a  lUj ;  fair  to  good,  U  a  Hi ;  prime  to  cboice, 
42  a  I2i. 

Ricic.— We  hav#  no  alteration  to  make  in  the  price  of  this 
article.  A  little  mon;  inquiry  waa  experienced  for  middling 
qualities,  and  holders  are  aenerally  firm.  Theaab-a  amounlod 
to  upwarda  of  2000  bbls.  vis :— 197  bbU.  at  24—364  at  3  3  16— 
839  at  24—231  at  2|— JTt  at  3  16— 18&  at  !U— 130  at  S|— 150 


New   England  Bmnka. — The  amount  of  Ceontrj  | 
Bank  notes  exchanged  at  the  Suffolk  Bank   dunR|  j 
the  last  year,  was  eight  millions  of  dollars,  ef  f  38S, 
000  a  day. 

[  From  the  Rooeville  (Okio)  Telegrtipk.] 

Indian  Hostiuties  nbas  home. — The  foUowiai 
are  the  incidenu  of  an  afTray  which  has  prodncec 
here  considerable  excitement : 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bartlei.  agent  of  the  celebrated  Miam 
chief.  Godfrey,  passed  through  this  place  in  conpaoj 
with  Poqua,  son  of  Godfrey,  on  their  return  fron 
Cincinnati  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  near  For 
Wayne,  Indiana,  on  Thursday,  7th  inst.  Tkei 
stopped  at  s  public  Heuse  4  miles  «^est  of  this.  / 
short  time  after  going  to  bed.  Poqua  having  gotiei 
up  on  some  false  pretext,  and  provided  himself  witi 
a  dirk  from  his  saddle  bags,  sounded  the  aecBatonw 
war  wheep  in  the  ear  ef  his  astonished  fellow  tra 
veller,  and  stabbed  him  through  the  srm.  Beth  ia 
stantly  sprang  to  the  floor,  and  a  desperate  etruggl* 
ensued — the  Indian  still  uttering  his  feartul  yelli 
and  occasionally  wounded  Bartlet.  The  neise  awa 
keaed  a  number  of  individuals  who  rushed  into  th< 
reoni.  Mr.  Clendinning,  the  landlord,  entered  first 
with  a  candle  ;  this  the  savage  etrnck  ont  and  stab 
bed  M.  C.  in  the  chest.  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  M'Whi 
ney  next  eatered  ;  the  former  of  whom  he  wounde« 
in  tbe  shoulder ;  the  latter,  like  Achilles,  receive* 
a  stab  in  the  ieel.  A  Mr.  Hipes  next  advanced— 
him  he  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  next  thmst  waj 
at  Mr.  Bruce,  which  passed  through  his  clethoe 
Having  lost  his  dirk  accidenully  he  now  eommuie*< 
with  his  fists,  and  soon  remained  aole  master  ef  th< 
room,  where  he  was  blockaded  until  morning,  whei 
he  quietly  gave  himself  up.  He  is  now  in  our  count] 
jail.  N<(  adequate  cause  for  his  e*nduct  has  beei 
assigned.  The  manner  of  the  agent,  Mr.  B.,  te 
wards  him,  appears  to  have  been  invariably  kind 
^and  Poqua  has  heretofore  sustained  a  high  eharac 
ter.  It  is  supposed  that  none  ef  the  weunds  an 
fatal,  though  Mr.  Clendenning  and  Mr.  Bartlet  an 
seriously  injured — the  latter  in  five  places. 

New  Orleans  25  Feb.— il  Riot — On  Friday  nigh 
last  a  serious  disturbance  took  place  anong  the  Iriel 
laborers  employed  in  digging  the  upper  eaaal  am 
some  of  a  different  section  of  the  country,  who  wer 
employed  in  making  and  repairing  the  Levees  dowi 
the  coast.  It  appears  that  a  man  named  Allahan 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  j«b  of  work,  and  therefor 
was  determined  to  impede  its  progress  of  bis  sue 
cessful  c  mpetitor.  and  in  the  course  of  Friday  wen 
down  to  the  Coast  with  his  band  to  put  bia  threat 
in  execution  ;  finding  his  parly  too  weak,  he  sai< 
ho  would  fetch  a  gang  that  would  flog  thee 
and  left  the  ground.  Late  in  the  night  he  re 
turned,  with  a  gang  from  the  Canal,  and  fel 
upon  his  opponents,  and  beat  them,  and  mal 
treated  them  most  brutally — the  result  af  whici 
was  that  three  of  them  have  died  from  their  bruisea 
and  many  more  are  severely  hurt.  During  Saturda; 
the  Police  were  actively  engaged  in  detecting  sobs< 
of  the  oflTenders,  and  three  er  four  were  arreated.— 
On  Saturday  night,  however,  the  attack  was  agaii 
resumed,  and  the  attention  of  the  Police  was  call*' 
to  a  gang  of  the  desperadoes,  armed  with  musket 
and  fowiiRg  pieces,  collected  on  the  Gentilly  Ridge, 
They  had  worried  and  beaten,  so  we  learn,  several 
negroes  en  the  difTerent  plantations.  The  guard  ira 
mediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  when  they  were  met 
by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  one  ball  striking  th« 
musket  of  one  of  the  ^uurd,  cutting  it  asunder  ant 
wounding  the  man.  The  goard  returned  the  fire  aai 
finished  by  taking  23  of  these  raffian  pioneers  aat 
bringing  them  to  prison,  where  they  are  now  eonfined 
On  Sunday  night  a  party  of  these  same  laea  anterct 
the  miserable  dwelling  of  an  old  woman  and  hei 
daughtes,  and  beat  them  most  cruelly,  and  so  the) 
continued  their  practices  until  the  Police  checke< 
them  in  their  murderous  career.  Parties  of  thre« 
and  four  of  these  ruffians,  armed,  were  met  by  th« 
guard,  and  arreated.  on  Sunday  night,  andeondnete* 
to  prison.  It  is  really  somewhat  alarming  that  thee* 
men,  disregarding  the  rights  of  their  fellow  mea 
should  thus  put  a  whole  community  into  commetion 
Such  acts  as  these  can  by  ao  means  have  a  benefieia 
tendency,  and  the  result  will  be  that  rather  than  en 
courage  them  at  all,  other  men  will  abuin  a  higha, 
price  for  work,  which,  perhaps,  will  net  be  so  wal 
executed.  We  de  sincerely  hope  that  the  offenden 
will  be  brought  to  justice,  and  above  all,  the  leadei 
of  this  riot,  Allaham. 

Yesterday  an  affray  took  place  on  the  Levee  be- 
tween two  boatmen,  which  terminated  in  the  daati 
of  one.  The  particulars  of  the  quarrel  we  have  no 
yet  learned.  The  offender  was  immedintely  arrest 
ed  by  the  po'ice,  and  is  now  awaiting  his  examine. 
tion  before  the  Mayor. — [New  Orleans  Mer.  Adv.] 
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AMERICAN  RAIL.ROAI>  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  old  line  of  Liverpool  paeketi — the  establish. 

'  raent  of  which  all  admit  :o  have  given  the  firit  great 

impuUe  to   that  rcgularitf,  despatch  and  certainty, 

rhich   now  characterize  onr  intercourse  with   the 

I  chief  ports    of   Europe — has  recenily,  as  we    have 

I  before  stated,  passed  into  new  hands. 

Two  regulations  have  been  recently  introduced, 
whick  seem  to  meet  with  universal  approbation. 
The  one  flxing  the  price  of  passage  at  one  hundred 

and  tteenty  dollar*,  without  liquort — thus  exempting 
those  passengers  who  do  not  use  them,  from  oontri. 
buting  to  pay  for  those  who  do — while  to  the  latter 
the  steward  will  always  be  prepared  te  supply  at  a 
fixed  rate,  such  wines  &c.  as  may  be  desired.  The 
other  is,  that  when  the  regular  day  of  sailing  {alls 
on  a  Sunday,  the  vessel  will  be  detained  till  Monday. 
This,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  is  a  great  con. 
venience,  as  it  gives  to  shippers,  the  chance  of  ano- 
ther day's  aiail  to  forward  the  latest  accounts  to 
their  correspondents ;  anu  enables  them,  moreover, 
to  close  their  most  important  letters  on  the  very  day 
of  the  vessels  sailing  ;  which,  when  that  occurred 
oa  Sunday  could  notbe.  This  will  be  felt  by  all  mer- 
chants to  be  of  itself  a  great  advantage. 

The  line  of  London  packets  have,  we  undors'and, 
also  adopted  these  regulations — which,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  presume,  receiving  as  they  seem  to  do,  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  business  classes — will 
be  in  like  manner  adopted  by  the  various  other  lines 
of  European  packets. 

Natal  Ltccum. — Although,  amid  the  mare  4|. 
grossing  topics  of  the  day,  little  has  been  lately 
said  in  our  paper  of  this  excellent  institution,  it 
does  not,  we  are  glad  to  find,  cease  to  interest  the 
public.  We  received,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  fine  fruit 
piece  from  the  Hope  gallery,  intended  for  the  Ly. 
ceum ;  and  now  we  have  pleasure  in  publishing  an 
flicellent  letter  from  Jamks  Madibon,  accepting  nn 
honorary  membership  in  that  association. 

MoNTPELiER,  February  20,  1834. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  duly  received  your  letter,  noti 
fying  the  honorary  membership  conferred  on  me  by 
the  *'  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  New  York." 
The  laudable  objcets  of  the  Institute,  and  the  names 
with  which  mine  is  associated,  give  the  distinction 
a  value,  which  claims  the  special  acknowledgments 
which  I  beg  may  be  accepted.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  express  my  sensibility  to  the  very  kind  tern.s 
in  which  the  communication  is  made  to  me,  and  the 
gratiiieation  I  must  always  feel,  in  reflecting,  that 
selections  made  for  the  Naval  Service  of  the  United 
States,  whilst  the  Executive  was  in  my  hands,  were 
so  well  justified  by  a  brilliancy  of  career  in  war,  and 
an  honorable  usefulness  in  peace. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  tor  yourself  my  cordial  re. 
specta  and  salutations-  Jamks  Madison.      I 

Commodore  Charles  G.  Ridckly.  | 

JoHic  Breathitt,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  died 
of  eonsuraption,  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
Frankfort,  on  Friday  the  21st  ult. 

On  Saturday,  James  T,  Morehead,  Esq.  Lieut. 
GoTemor,  was  qualified  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  Governor,  in  consepuence 
of  its  vacation,  by  the  death  of  Gov.  Breahitt. 
James  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Louisville,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  in  the  place  of  the  Lieut. 
Governor. 

Appointments — Febrcary  25,  1834. 

By  the  Governor^  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of  the 

Senate. 

New  York — David  Austin,  William  G.  Bull, 
Thomas  P.  Bowne,  John  J.  Bedient,  Anthony 
W.  Bleecker,  James  Bleecker,  Jacob  Burdett, 
Wm.  J.  Brown,  Thomas  Bell,  Joseph  W.  Cor- 
lies,  Richard  Crawford,  John  P.  Dieterich,  Jo- 
seph   Daymon,    Isaac  T,  Doughty,    Wm.  H. 
Franklin,  James  Gourlay,  Win.  Gerard,  James 
N.  Giffing,  Lindley  M.  Hoffman,  Peter  M.  Hal- 
stead.  John  Herriman,  George  Innis,  Sidney  P 
lograham, Samson M. Isaacs,  Elisha Kingsland, 
Aaron  L«vey,  Richard  Lawrence,  John  Lang 
don,   Gilbert  Lewis,  Wm.  M'Laughlin,  Wm 
M'Donnell,Wm.D.M'Carty,  Rowland  R.  Min- 


ium, James  M.  Miller,  Robert  Charles  Morris, 
Geo.  M'Kay  Morril,  Geo.  S.  Munn,  Aaron  B 
Nones,  Samuel  Philips,  John  Pearson,  Thomas 
W.  Pearsall,  Lawrence  Power,  Henry  L.  Patter- 
son, James  C.  Smith,  Solomon  Seixas,  Daniel 
Sparks,  Charles  B.  Spicer,  Wm.  Timpson,  Ed 
ward  G.  Thompson,  Abraham  Waterhouse,  Ja- 
cob Van  Winkle,  and  Charles  N.  Yeoman,  auc 
tioneers.  Samuel  Satterlee,jr.  measurer  of  grain. 
Judah  Hammond,  Justice  of  the  marine  court. 
John  Wright,  Samuel  W.  Disbrow,  Isaac  L. 
Tompkins,  Oliver  H.  Tompkins,  Cornelius 
Timpson,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Vredenburgh, 
Lewis  Smith,  Jacoh  BrinckerhofT,  J.  G  Ketch- 
urn,  Edward  Webb,  Oliver  Holden,  Ebenezer 
Briggs,  Joseph  Earle,  Gilbert  Perkins,  Jobert  T. 
Clark,  and  Tobias  L.  Stonghtenburg^,  mea- 
surers of  grain. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Cotfurrav  Banks. — Through  the  kindness  of  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  one  of  our  Banking  institutions, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  list  of 
those  country  Banks  which  redeem  their  bills  at 
Banks  in  this  city.  There  are  thirteen,  of  which  the 
bills,  of  all  denominations,  arc  redeemable  in  New. 
York  ;  and  of  these,  eight  have  assumed  this  new 
relation  within  the  last  ten  days.  The  names  of  such 
are  printed  in  italics.  The  other  five  have  been  \ot\i> 
in  the  habit  of  redeeming  their  notes  in  this  city.  Oi 
the  whole  thirteen,  all  are  Safety  Fund  Banks  except 
two.  Seventeen  other  country  Banks  redeem  their 
bilU,  of  and  above  a  certain  denomination,  at  the 
Banks  in  this  city.  The  annexed  schedule  gives  the 
particulars: 

Liat  of  Bank*  tehoae  Bill*  are  redeemed  in  New  York. 

JV.  Y.  !U(xle  Biiik,al  Albany 
M  ckaniet'  and  Varmtra'  Bank, 

at  Mbany 
Cntakilt  Bank 
tVtttrktater  Qmnty  Ban  k 
Canal  Bank,  Albany 
Vamtrr»'  hank,  Troy 

Farmers'  tc  Mcrchanicn'  Bank.Rahway &*■  and  upward* 

State  Bauk,  LlizutMihtuwii S'sand  upwardsi 

N'twark  Banking  and  tivuranee  Co 5*8  and  iipwnnU 

Trentiiii  Banking  Co S't  and  upward* 

Slate  Itank,  Newark 5':i  .ind  upward:* 

Mechaiiirg'  Bank  of  Newark S'm  aitd  upwards 

8tate  Bank,  Newbriintwick 5'«  and  upwards 

Statu  Bank,  Murrixtuwii 5*8  ami  upwards 

Commercial  Bank,  AuitMy lU'x  and  upwards 

Belvidere  ISaiik,  N.J lO's  and  upward!) 

Orange  Bunk  of  Rshcx W«  and  upwards 

Merh.fc  Mirch.  Bank, Middlet'n  Point.  ..I0'«  and  npwards 

Bank  of  Albany 90'»  and  upwards 

Saramti a  County  Bank SO'a  and  upwards 

Coiuuiercial  Bank,  Albany SU'v  and  upwards 

Lan^tiiigltiirg  Bank M'r  ami  upwards 

Troy  Cily  Hank ICXI's  aiid  upwards 

Suvurai  Banks  issue  more  or  less  Notes  drawn  payable  in 
New  Voik. 


JStwberf  Bank 

»kly.:  Kiinlt,  L.  I. 
fl^land  Bank,  Brooklyn 
Dutchess  County  Bank 
liudson  River  Bank 
Poughkei'sif  Bank 
Bank  of  Troy 


Disaster  at  Sea. — The  schr.  Mary  Francis,  Capt. 
6.  Kirwan,  of  East  River,  which  sailed  from  that 
place  about  15  days  ago,  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
returned  there  last  Friday  night  in  distress.  She 
was  run  foul  of,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  in  the  lati. 
tude  of  Bermuda,  by  the  ship  Triton,  bound  to  Ports- 
mouth,  (N.  H.)  from  the  South  Sea.  The  ship  had 
ail  sail  set  and  was  going  nine  or  ten  knots,  and 
siruck  the  schooner  on  the  starboard  quarter,  knock 

ed  Capt.  Kirwan  and  one  of  his  men  overboard  ;  the 

man  was  lost,  and  Captain  Kirwan  had  his  right  arm 
and  leg  broken,  and  otherwise  dreadfully  mangled ; 
notwithitanding  which  he  got  hold  of  a  rope  with  his 
left  hand,  and  held  on  for  half  an  hour,  before  his 
cries  were  heard,  and  then  there  were  only  two  men 
on  board,  ;tho  other  two  having  got  on  board  the 
ship  when  in  contact.)  It  was  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  ship  got  in  sail,  and  returned  to  the  sclioon. 
er  ;  they  lay  by  her  until  daylight,  when  she  left  her. 
The  schooner  is  quite  new,  and  is  a  very  strong 
vessel,  consequently  did  not  receive  as  much  damage 
as  might  have  been  expected  ;  she  lost  three  stanch- 
eons,  the  rail  waist  and  part  ot  ihe  tatfrail,  but  does 
not  le!ik  more  than  she  did  before  the  accident. — 
Capt.  Kirwan's  sufferings  are  most  excruciating,  and 
if  his  life  is  saved,  it  is  feared  he  will  lose  his  leg. 
The  ship  was  before  the  wind,  and  the  schooner  was 
close  hauled  ;  they  saw  each  other  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  they  came  ie  contact,  and  Captain  Kirwan 
used  every  exertion  to  get  of  the  way,  but  as  his 
vessel  was  under  easy  sail,  he  could  not  keep  clear 
of  the  ship.  Capt.  Kirwan  does  not  know  how  he 
got  hurt,  and  has  no  recollection  of  any  occurrence 
after  the  ship  struck,  and  he  was  twenty  yards 
astern  of  the  vessel  with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  and  at. 
though  she  was  going  two  or  three  knots,  he  con- 
taired  to  haul  himself  up  with  one  hand  until  he 
reached  her  before  they  heard  him  on  board.  The 
Captain  of  the  ship  was  below.  The  ship's  head 
and   bowsprit  were  carried  away,  and  part  of  tne 


'head  fell  on  the  schooner's  deek.  The  schooner  is 
loaded  with  flour  and  corn,  belouging  to  some  per. 
sons  in  Fredericksburg  ;  she  will  repair  damages 
and  proceed  on  her  voyage  the  last  of  the  week,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt.  Kirwaa's  son. — [Norfo)k 
Beacon.] 

Afpoixtment3  bvthk  President, 
By  and  with  the  advice  mud  content  of  the  Senate.  . 
John  G.  Mawney,  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  East 
Greenwich.  R.  I. 

Samuel  Brown,  Naval  Offieer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

David    Henskaw,   Collector  of  Customs,   Boston, 

Mass. 

John  McNeil,  Surveyor  end  Inspector,  for  the  same 
port. 

George  Brent,  Collector  of  Customs,  Alexandria, 
D.  C. 

(The  above  are  all  re-appointments.) 

Armsted  D.  Carey,  Receiver  at  Sparta,  Alabama, 
in  place  of  I.  S.  Hunter  resigned. 

James  H.   Weakley,  Surveyor  General  qf  Public 
Lands   in   Alabama,    in   place  of   John  Coffee,  de- 
ceased. 

Alexander  Hunter,  to  be  Marshal  for  the  district 
of  Columbia,  in  the  the  place  of  Henry  AshtoB  de. 
ceased. 

Byrd  Brandon  to  be  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
Distriet  of  Alabama,  reappointed. 

Garret  D.  Wall  to  be  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  re-appointed. 

Daniel  Kellog  te  be  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Vermont,  re-appointed. 

Benjamin  F.  Linton  to  be  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Louisiana,  re-appointed. 

Diivid  C.  Wilson  to  be  Marshal  for  the  Distriet  of 
Delaware,  reappointed. 

Augustus  Jones  to  be  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Missouri,  reappointed. 

Heman  Lowry  to  be  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Vermont  reappointed. 

William  Lyon  to  be  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  Dis. 
trict  of  Tennessee,   reappointed. 

John  McCalla  to  be  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Kentucky,  reappointed. 

Thomas  B.  Monroe  to  be  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Kentucky  in  the  place  ot  John  Boyle,  deceased. 

The  Canals,  according  ta  a  statement  by  authority 
in  the  Albany  Argus,  will  be  open  for  navigation  en 
the  17th  April.  The  water  will  be  let  in,  and  the 
whole  extent  be  navigable  on  the  morning  of  that 
day. 

The  Mobile  Register  of  February  22d,  says, 
"  The  Branch  of  the  United  Statet  Bank  in 
that  City  has  resumed  the  purchase  of  foreign 
exchanges.  The  rates  have  not  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  this  city  have  received 
funds  from  the  Government,  with  which  to  pay  those 
pensioners  whom  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  have 
been  prebibited,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  pay- 
ing.   •  '  .•^••^■^■»;-jj^' 'r-',^i;',-','«!j«-^v -Y''  ',v^^ 


THE  SILK  WORM.— BT  mrs.sarah  jan£  uali. 

There  is  no  ibnn,  upon  our  earth. 
That  bears  the  mighty  Maker's  seal. 

But  has  some  charm — to  draw  this  tbrth, 
We  need  but  liearts  to  feel. 

I  saw  a  fairy  young  girl — her  &ce 

Was  sweet  as  dream  of  cherish'd  friend  ; 

Just  at  the  age  when  childhood's  grace 
And  maiden  sutliiess  blend. 


"vr 


A  silk  worm  in  her  haiKl  she  laid,  ' 

Nor  fear,  nor  yet  disgust  was  stirred  ; 
But  gaily  with  her  charge  she  play'd  V 

As 'twere  a  nestling  bird.  ,  _,  _-, 

She  raised  it  to  her  dimple  cheek. 

And  let  it  rest  and  revel  there —         *    ' 
O,  why  for  outward  beauty  seek  !  '  "  ■     • 

Love  makes  its  fitvorites  iair. 
That  worm — 1  should  Iwve  shrunk,  it:  truth, 

To  feel  the  reptile  o'er  me  move. 
But  loved  by  innocence  aitd  youtb J 

I  deemed  it  worthy  love. 
Would  we,  1  thought,  the  soul  imbue, 

In  early  life,  with  symftathies 
For  every  harmless  thing,  and  view 

Such  creatures  iurmed  to  please ; 

And  wh*»n  with  usefulness  combined, 
Give  them  our  love  and  gentle  care — 

0,  we  miffht  have  a  world  as  kind 
As  God  has  made  it  fair  ! 

There  is  no  ibrm  upon  our  earth. 
That  bears  the  mighty  Maker's  seal, 

But  has  some  charm — to  call  it  forth. 
We  need  but  hearts  to  feel. 


# 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAIi  UHPROVEHIENTS. 
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There  is  good  sense  and|  sound  argument  in  ihe 
annexed  remarks  from  the  .Journal  of  Ceramerce. 

ExciiAHOE  IN  China.— It  i»  mentioned  in  the  let. 
teratrom  Canton,  that  bills  of  Exchange  drawn  by 
the  United  Sutcs  Bank  upon  their  bankers  in  Lon- 
don, had  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  48. 4d.  per  doUar. 
while  there  was  no  sale  at  all  for  private  bills.  The 
fact  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  as  lU 
lustrating  the  importance  of  such  an  institution. 
The  China  trade  w.»  formerly  carried  on  almost 
wholly  by  exporting  silver  dollars.  But  within  a  few 
rears  past,  the  Chinese,  perhaps  having  satisfied 
themselves  with  making  silver  gods,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  aracles  of  more  substantial  import, 
'"•nee.  They  purchase  large  quantities  of  British 
geods,  which  renders  exchange  on  London  as  good 
to  them  as  dollars  and  better.  But  at  such  a  dis. 
tance  and  under  the  circumstances  which  exist,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  priivate  credit  firmly  enough 
to  sustain  so  large  a  business,  under  all  the  fluetua. 
tions  of  opinion.  Generally  to  be  sure,  private  bills 
have  been  negociated  with  success,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  great  national  institution  has  sufficfent  no. 
toriety  and  firmness  of  responsibility  to  resist  the 
suspicions  which  occasionally  spring  up.  By  means 
of  bills  of  exchange,  our  teas  and  silks  from  China 
are  paid  for  by  the  products  uf  our  own  soil.  For, 
the  bills  drawn  on  London  aud  sold  in  Canton,  are 
met  and  paid  by  funds  resulting  from  sales  of  Cou 
ton  and  other  articles  in  the  porta  oi  Europe.  The 
great  expense  and  risk  of  exporting  specie  is  saved, 
and  one  cause  of  fluctuations  in  the  money  market 
avoided.  A  ship  sails  to  Canton  for  a  cargo  of  great 
value,  and  her  whole  outward  cargo  consists  of 
three  or  four  slips  of  paper,  six  inches  by  four.  If 
the  whole  cargo  is  lost,  every  thing  is  saved. — 
Pirates  may  capture  it,  or  the  fire  burn  it,  still  it  is 
safe,  and  in  possession  of  the  rightful  owner. 

We  know  there  are  some  persons  who  consider 
credit  a  dangerous  thing.  They  say  it  induces  over 
trading,  and  brings  on  fluctuations  and  ruin.  If  this 
were  ever  so  true  we  prefer  fluctuations  to  total  in- 
action. It  IS  better  that  thore  should  be  failures  oc. 
caaionaliy.  and  that  some  individuals  should  be  dis 
appointed  in  their  golden  expectations,  than  that  the 
whole  country  afamild  lie  dormant  and  stupid.  It  is 
better  that  the  nation  should  march  on  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  comfort,  though  a  few  individuals  may 
encounter  misfortune,  and  share  less  than  they  wish, 
ed,  in  the  general  prosperity. 

In  the  case  of  the  China  trade,  it  is  evident  that 
th«  bills  of  exchange  answer  every  purpose  of  ape. 
eie.  The  credit  is  as  good  as  the  silver.  And  the 
saving  of  expense  enables  the  people  to  be  furnished 
with  teas  and  other  articles  of  comfort  or  Inxury, 
nrach  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwise  be  furnish, 
ed.  Why  then  should  the  specie  bo  carried  around 
the  world,  when  credit  is  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  article.  If  it  were  necessary  to  embar 
rasa  enterprise  at  all,  it  might  better  be  done  in  some 
cheaper  way.  But  no  sucSi  embarrassments  are  ne. 
cessary  or  proper.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  deny  to 
men  the  use  of  steam,  lest  they  should  drive  tao  fu. 
riously,  as  to  deny  them  the  use  of  credit  lest  they 
should  overtrade.    All  that  is  necpssary,  is,  a  steady 

and  wise  management,    and  credit  becomes  as  sate 

as  cash,  and  steam  as  safe  as  the  dullest  donkey. 

A-  -^  SINGULAR  OLD  ■•KNRT. 

Th«  lonfer  lifs,  the  ui.>ra|off«nee  ; 

The  more  offance,  the  fraaier  pais  ; 
The  graater  pain,  the  l<<«s  d«r«a««  ; 

Thti  1MB  dsfssce,  the  Iswsr  gaia— 
Th»  loatof  gain  long  ill  doth  try.  :*;... 

Whareror«,eome,  dwath,  and  let  ma  die!  i  .'■ 
7Ut  aburter  life,  laas  eount  1  Ssd  ;  -v-  i- 

The  less  acoount,  the  sooner  mads  ; 
The  eount  soon  made  the  marrier  luiad  ; 

The  meriier  mind  doth  thoagbt  invade— 
Rhon  life,  in  truth,  this  thing  doife  try, 
Whersfore,  eome.deaih,  andlttMsdie! 
Come,  gentle  death  Ihe  ebbafeare  ; 

The  ebb  of  cara,  the  flood  of  life  j 
The  flood  of  Iit>,th8  joyful  fare ; 

The  joyful  fara,  the  cad  of  Mrifl'u — 
..  The  end  of  sirifl'e,  that  thing  wish  I, 

Wherefore,  come,  death,  and  let  me  die  ! 


TO  STEAnBOAT  COMPANIBS. 

iL3-PROrES90R  RAKINESQUE,  of  Philadelphia,  offers 
his  aervicei  to  render  steamboat*  incombualibl^  and  not  liable 
to  ainK,  even  by  the  bursting  nl  boilers,  or  striking  againsi 
4iiags,  sawjeri  an'J  rocks.  Thia  will  save  many  boaia,  much 
property,  and  the  lives  ot  hundreds  ever;  year.  Those  who 
neglect  this  easf  improvement,  deserve  to  be  neglected  and  de- 
sarted  by  the  pablic  as  unmindful  ofsafety.    Apply,  postpaid. 

81  R  J  M  M  4i  F 


0~  TOIVKSEND  dfe  DVRFEK*  »i  Palmyra,  Manu 
far tuT erg  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
ment m  Hutlson,  under  ihe  name  o(  Dur/ee,  Ha}/  li  Co.  offer  tu 

supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 

clineil  planes  of  Railroaaa  at  the   ahorteat  notice,  and  deliver 

iheniln  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis.Eog. 
M.  k  H.  U.  R.  Co  ,  Albany  :  or  James  Arcbibakl.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  CanaJ  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon- 
ddle,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  k 
January  99,  1833.  S 


..'J. 


TO  A  TYRANT— CoKTSMPLATUio  a  Taip  to  AaABiA. 
Farewell!  Go  seek  Utc  desert  sands, 

Leas  barren  than  thy  heart  and  brain  • 
Ai.do'er  the  loving  Arab  baads. 

In  absolute  dominion  reigs: 
To  pity  they  h  a ve  steeled  I  hei  r  senae, 

They  thirst  fsr  batUc  and  for  broil ; 
.    Prompt  to  alldeada  nfTioleoea, 

Eager  far  blood,  and  apt  for  spall. 
There  every  aifht  Ihoo  aaest  around, 

A  mirror  of  tby  miad  will  be ; 
And  every  fierce,  taroulluoua  sooml 

Will  e«ho  thins  own  thoughts  to  thee : 
Thy  present  fiiends  would  only  cara 

To  help  thee  on  a  little  faster ; 
Coagsolal  horrors  wait  thss  tbera, 

Congenial  souls  will  call  tbM  lUsTaa ! 


STKPHKSrSOBr, 

Btuidera/a  tupfior  atgle  of  fattenger  Cork  for  Km-ilrvrnda 
Mo.  S64  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
E^  RAILROAD  C0MPAME8  would  do  well  to  szanin 
these  Oar.'i ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  se«:n  on  that  parte 
(be  New- York  anil  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  a  If 

RAIL.R.OAB  CAR.  WUKBLBv  BOXKS  AAU 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
t:^'  Also.  AXLbS  luroished  and  filled  to   wheels  complria 

at  the  Jeffarson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  fadlor>  aad  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,   N.J.     All  nriiers  addreaa<:d  to  the    aubac'ibera 

at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street.  New-York,  will  bfrprem{Aly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  8PRIN08. 
Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k.  GROSVENOK. 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULIUSAL  RE 
P08IT0RY. 
The  subeeriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabM  to  furnish  tra 
ders  and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SREDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warrontf^of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  atleiHion  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  uf  Seeds,  and  none  will  b<>  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  cxpari 
enced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
rd  to  perfection  in  thi«  country;  these  are  from  the  best  liouses 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumsiancas  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberr}- 
Seed.  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Vellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  wortli  the  attention  of  Farmert. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 
fi:^  Catalogues  may  be  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
justice  can  be  done  in  the  ezecation. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  therollowingpnblications, 
to  wit  :— 
Nsw  Yoax  Fariikr  and  American  Gardener's  MagsEiae.  M 
Mbchahics'  Maoaziiib  and  Registerof  Inventions  fc  Impro^T 
menia. 

AiitKiCAii  Railkoad  JetraiiAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  In 
provements;  and  the 

New-Vork  AiHKicAif , Z>a<7ir, 7Vt- iresJUy, and  Semi-fToelUf; 
niker  or  all  of  wkieli  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wao 

wish  Uieni,  by  calling  at  347  Mortk  Market  street,  Albany. 


KOVKI.TT  'WORKS* 

Wear  Drv  Dock,  New-York. 

S3- THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Msnnfacturer  ol  BtesM 
Ciieines,  Boilers,  Railrtisd  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Piesaos, 
and  other  .Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Bail- 
ers, which  arc  warranted,  lor  saleiy  and  economy,  tv  tia  aape- 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.'  The  lallast 
assurance  is  given  that  wsrk  shall  be  done  wel!,  and  on  raa- 
sonaMe  terms.  A  share  of  public  pairuaage  is  rraprcifully 
solicited.  mia 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMKNTS. 

8:^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  wkh 
a  taree  assortment  ol  CnglneLTing  Instruments,  manufactured 
and  sold  by  E.  Ic  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street. 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maiilrnlane. 


ENOINEKRIXO  AND  BrRVEYIXG 
INSTRUMBNTS. 

{3*  The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  i 
hip  profession,  warranted  equAl,  if  not  puperior,  in  ^inciples  ol 
consirucii'in  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Slates  ;  several  ol  which  are  Piilirsly  nev 
ainous  which  are  an  Impiovcd  Compass,  with  a  1  e  escope  at 
tached,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
nfthe  neeille,  with  perfet^  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  Goniom 
eter,  with  two  Telescopes— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. VTM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otUers  interested  J 

Baitimorf,  19S9. 

In  reply  to  tby    inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments   mana 

factured  by  thee,  now  in  um  op  tht  Badlmore  and  Ohio  Rail. 

road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  fullowins  inlormatioa 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depan. 
mentor  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num. 
bar  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex. 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ora. 
duatiun  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tker  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  anv  others 
in  use,  and  ihr  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  oi  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihis  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  ine  vane  aighu,  leavea  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thine  u>  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass,  it  is  indeed  the  mo^i  completel  v  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbeaf*  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  otherr 
now  in  u?e  lor  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Respecilully  thv  Iriend, 

JAMES  r.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 

ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelpbia,  February,  1833. 

Hdving  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  saJely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  snv  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Kb- 
gineers  and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  (iILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  18J«. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insirumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  cor»aider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  ofEngl 
neers  ss  preferatile  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Bne.  Pbilad., 
nWj  Oermaou  and  Norrisi.  RaHroad 


INSTRUMENTS, 

UVRVEYIKO  AND  irAi;TICAI.  IMSTRVKKKT 

MANUFACTORY. 

ty  EWlNkHEARTTK,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant. 
!fo.  63  South  street,  one  door  nonh  ol  the  UnioB  Huiei,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  intorui  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Kngiueeis,  that  they  conilhue  to  mar.ufacture  u<  or«lar 
and  ketp  lor  sale  every  desrripJion  ol  li^strumenis  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  ran  furi:ish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairicrms.    Instruntenu  repaired  fwlih  care  and  proniptiiudr. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  ars  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certiflcates  Iron  gautienaii  ai 
distinguished  scientific  auainmems. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  re4)uest  made  soma 
months  since,  t  now  offer  you  my  opinion  «|  the  Inatruments 
made  at  your  eaublivbmeni,  for  the  Baliimoreand  Oiiio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  riven  at  a  mucti 
earlier  peiioo,  but  was  iiitentionallv  Jelayed,  in  order  tuaiford 
a  longer  time  tor  the  trial  of  the  IkStrumeiiis,  so  that  1  ceulS 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  ui  their  aieriis,  if  such  t'nc> 
should  t>e  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwiihstandioc 
the  Instrumonu  in  the  service  procured  Imm  our  northern  cl- 

iies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decjilod   preference  lor  those 

aianulaciured  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  number  manufactured  far 
the  De^iarinieoi  ul  Construction,  to  wii;  live  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Com|iasses,  nut  one  has  requirnl  any  repairs  within  Iha 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperiecttun  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidenu,  to  which  all  Inairumems  are  likbU 
The;  possess  a  firmness  and  stability.  anJ  al  the  same  tins 

a  nearness  niid  beauty  of  execution,  which  reSact  much  cradit 
on  the  ariisu  engaged  in  their  construciloii. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  tham  as  beiag  worthy  tha 
notice  ot  Companies  engaged  in   Internal   Improveaienis,    who 

may  require  Instruments  oi  superior  workmanahip 

JA.VltS  p.  STABLER, 

Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  icstruiosnis 
of  your  Manufacture,  partisularly  Spirit  lavela,  and  Survey- 
or's Compaases  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expresvinc  my  oplnios 
of  the  excellence  ol  the  workmanahip.  The  pans  efthe  levels 
appeared  well  pro|>onioned  to  secure  facility  m  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustmcnts. 

These  instruiuenu  seemed  to  n  e  to  possess  sll  themodara 
improvement  ol  construction,  of  which  so  many  havs  b»«>u 
made  within  these  tew  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  aatislacion  «hiii  used  in  ihr  field 

WILLIA.MHOWARD.U.  8.CiTil£nflne<.r. 

_    „  r     .         J  „  Baltimoie,  May  lat.  1«U. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartie- At  you  have  aakcd  me  to  rive 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  thoae  InstrumeAts  of  your  manu 
lacturs  which  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  1  cheerlully  ataia 
that  as  far  as  my  oppnnuniiies  of  my  becoming  aquainiad  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone.  I  have  great  reaaon  to  think  wall  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  then-  construction.  The  nestnesa  of  thair 
workmansi-.ip  has  been  the  rubject  ol  frequent  reiuark^by  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  oi  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  from  others,  who-e  opin  on  I  respect 
and  who  have  bad  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  nse.    The 
efforts  you  hsve  made  since  your  establishment  In  this  city   ta 
relieve  US  of  the  tiecessity  ol  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wa 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  ui.qualifted  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.    Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours.  As 

*«i  1.  -     •         .     ..  8   "  LATROIE, 

Civil  EngineeriB  the  service  clihe  Baltlmors  and  Ohio  Rail* 
road  Company.  ' 

A  number  el  other  leUers  sr«  in  ourpgeaession  and  misktha 
introduced,  but  are  toe  lengthy.  We  should  be  harpy  ic 
submitibem  upon  a£plt«ation,  to  anf '|>srsou  deairnua  of  uavus- 
tngthe  same. 


.  J 
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[From  the  Token  /or  1834.] 
FLOWKRS — BY    MRS.   BIOOVRNET. 

I'll  toll  thee  a  atory,  awaet, 

Hera  under  thia  ahady  tree  ,- 
if  thou' It  kwp  it  lafe  in  thy  &ithfal  bi 

rU  whiaper  the  wbule  to  thee. 

f  had  a  lover,  once, 

In  my  early,  sunny  hours, 
A  &ir  and  fanciful  youth  waa  he,  ^ 

And  he  told  hia  love  in  flowera. 
I  remember  its  waking  sigh —  '• ; 

We  roara'd  in  a  verdant  spot. 
And  he  culled  for  rae  a  cluster  bright     .. ;', 

Of  a  purple  forget-me-not.  ^^ 

But  I  waa  a  giddy  girl,  ^v^     ^' '■ 

So  I  iosa'd  it  soon  away, 
And  gather'd  the  daodeliun  buds. 

And  the  wild  grape's  gadding  spray. 

He  marked  their  blended  hues. 

With  a  sad  and  reproachful  eye. 
For  one  was  the  symbol  of  thoughtless  mirth, 

And  one  of  coquetry. 

Vet  he  would  not  be  baffled  thus, 

So  Ite  brought  for  my  crystal  vase, 
The  rose  geranium's  tender  bloom. 

And  the  blushing  hawthorn's  grace,  f 
And  a  brilliant  and  fresh  bouquet 

Of  the  moss-rose  buds  he  bore — 
Wboae  eloquent  brows,  with  dew-drops  paerl'd, 

Were  ricn  in  the  heart's  deep  lore.   , 
I  would  not  refuse  the  gift. 

Though  I  knew  the  spell  it  wove. 
But  I  gave  him  back  a  snow-white  bud, 

"  Too  young,  too  young  to  love." 

Then  he  proiTer'd  a  myrtle  wreath, 

With  damask  roses  lair. 
And  took  the  liberty ^-only  think — 

To  arrange  it  in  my  hair. 

And  he  preaa'd  in  my  yielding  hand, ' 
The  everlasting  pea, 


Whose  questioning  Ups  of  perfume  breat^ 
**  Wilt  thou  go,  wilt  thou  go  with  me^ 

Yet  we  were  but  children  still. 

And  our  love,  though  it  seemed  so  sweet. 
Was  well  express'd  by  the  types  it  rtioae, 

for  it  pasa'd  away  as  fleet. 

Though  he  brought  the  laurus  leaf. 

That  changes  but  to  die. 
And  the  amaranth,  and  the  evergreen,       ' 

Vet  what  did  they  signify. 

Oft  o'er  his  vaunted  love 

Suspicious  moods  hod  power. 
So  I  put  a  French  marigold  in  his  hat,  J 

That  gaudy,  jealous  flower. 
But  the  rootless  passion  shrank 

like  Jonah's  gourd  away. 
Till  the  shivering  ice-plant  best  might  mark 

The  grades  of  its  chill  decay. 

And  he  sail'd  o'er  the  fiithless  sea. 
To  a  brighter  clime  than  ours — 
So  it  faded  that  fond  and  fickle  luv«, 
like  iu  alphabet  of  flowers. 
I'll  be  a  fairy,  end  drink  the  dew, 

And  creep  through  the  honied  flowers, 
And  sleep  in  the  violet's  tender  blue. 
And  danoe  in  the  evening  hours. 

My  music  shall  be  the  soft  low  gales 

Which  sigh  through  the  dark  green  treee, 
AihI  heaven':!  breath  swell  the  gossamer  sails 

With  which  I  swim  the  breeze. 
The  glow-worm  shall  be  my  gentle  light. 

Ana  •  lily's  cup  my  bed ; 
And  I'll  warm  me  in  the  sweet  moon-lighl, 

Aod  on  fallen  ruses  tread. 
And  ever  fresh  the  grass  shall  grow 

Around  my  mystic  ring. 
And  little  murmurs,  sweet  and  low,     . 

Shall  answer  when  I  sing. 
And  I  will  hold  a  fairy  court,  ' 

And  call  each  slumbering  fiiy,   ' 
And  wild  and  gaily  will  we  sport, 

Aa  the  twilight  fades  a  way.  '   '  ' 

I'll  be  a  fairy  and  drink  the  dew, 

And  creep  through  the  honied  flowers. 
And  sleep  in  the  viuUt's  tender  blue. 

And  danoe  in  the  evening  hours. 


•t 


HOTICK  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

I3>  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ol  ihe  village  of  Lansln{^l)ur$h,  In 
tks  eeuitly  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  Mew-York,  Itas  invented 
aa4  p«i  in  opsraiion  a  Machine  Tor  making  Wrought  Nail* 
witksqaars  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  Isrty  lOd  nalla  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  s^me 

CoportioB  Urter  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  shins.  The  nail  i» 
aiBssrsd  and  coioea  from  the  machine  compleioly  heated  to 
rsdnsss,  that  its  capaeitv'  for  beinii  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  bersa  power  is  suftieient  to  di  lire  one  machine,  aod  mat 
•aaily  be  applied  where  such  piwer  for  dririnf  machinery  is  In 
OMratlAA.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
cUaas  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  msy  apply  for  t  h«ro  as  soon 
asihsy  laay  be  aule,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
alee  Msiras  to  sell  one  halTof  his  patent  right  for  the  use  ofsaid 
asaeliiass  throughout  the  Uniiea  Sutes.  Any  psrson  Hesirin; 
flmkar  laferiastlon,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
naehias  shep  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
alBfburgh.-AagusiU.ms.  AMKRiAkW 


[tir  Those  papera   with  which  the  American  cz 
changei,   and  in  which  the  following  advertiaementa 
are  inserted,  will  eonfar  a  faror  on  the  aubscriber  by 
giving  tht  following  a  few  insertions  : 

Subacribera  who  are  indebted  for  the  New  York 
American,  the  Railroad  Journal,  Mechanica'  Ma- 
gaxine,  or  New  York  Farmer,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  remit  the  amount  by  merchants,  or  other 
gsntlemsn  visiting  the  city  tki*  tpring,  and,  if  pos 
aible,  in  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  its 
Branches,  os  the  expense  of  postage  and  the  discount 
on  notes  of  distant  Banks,  is  a  great  tax  upon  the 
Office. 

VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MEN'TS  is  pobUshed  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  with 
16  pages  to  each  number,  at  $3  ;  or  in  temx-montkly  form, 
of  32  pages,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  94  per 
annum.,  in  advance.  The_/Erst  and  necond  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  stitched 
in  covers  or  boiuid  in  boards,  at  the  subscription  pric^  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,  50  ceau,  in  two  parts  9l  per 
volimie.  Those  in  covers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  aa  a  magazine.  PubUsfaed  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New-Vork,  by  D.  K.  Mi.toa,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  ,1NVENT10NS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  now  just  commencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  i^any  valuable  corres- 
pondents, in  cliffcrent  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,  and  those  w  ho  may  hereafter  contribute  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Kmoht, 
formerly,  and  for  several  years,  proprietor  and  publishe 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Mauazinx,  who  is  sngage 
as  tklitor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  liberal  support.  The  Jirst  year,oT  two  first  voliunes,  having 
Aeen  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards — either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  tl  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  •!  75  in  boards,  or  $3  per  an 
num.  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  vuloioe  of  a  new  series.  It  is  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  menth 
ly  number,  at  93  pei  annum  in  advance.  The  last  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  aa  to  be 
aent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
boanls,  93  50.  Each  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance,  or 
previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  pottage  or  commission, 
will  be  entitled  to  eight  adilitioiial  pages  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  to  the  volume.  Published  at  Ne. 
35  Wall  street,  N  .V.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  most  choice  articles 
from  the  be<<  agricultural  and  mechanical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  voliunes  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  hke 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  ra:i3. 
Price,  95  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  published. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  publishes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, daily,  tri-weekly,  and  semi-weekly. 

Also,  the  PLOUGH-BOV,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  quarto  pages,  is  issued  one*  a  week,  at 
ft  50  per  annum,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  inter- 
esting reading  upon  agriculture,  &e. 

S^  All  Letters  and  Cemmimications  for  the  above  pub 
licationa,  may  be  addressed,/ree  of  postage,  to 
D.  K.  MINOR. 

AN  INTKRKSTING  AND  U8KFUL  MAP. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  a 
.Map  upon  which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  cliartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  present  contemplated  connexion  of  the  different  lines, 
as  well  as  where  othera  may  hereafVer  be  constructed  to 
connect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheeta,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for 
pocket  maps,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the  subscri- 
ber. D.  K.  MINOR,  55  WaU  street. 

New.York,  August  14,  1833. 


TO  RAXLiROAD  COHPAHIJBS. 

S3- PROFESSOR  RAFINE6QUE,  of  Philadslphia,  will 
underiake  to  build  CARS  that  will  carry  along  their  own  rall< 
way,  and  may  be  used  on  level  M'Adam  roads.  They  will 
lire  ten  miliionsof  money  to  be  wasted  on  1000  nilea  ofirea 
railroads  to  ha  laid  in  the  United  States  wittiin  a  few  years, 
sod  dispense  with  tracks  and  double  tracks.  These  Cais  may 
b*  drawn  by  horses  or  steam.  He  claims  to  hive  dtscovsrsd 
theoi  ever  since  1825.  by  his  caveats  filed  in  the  ratent  Office. 
Appiv,  post  paid.  SlRJMMliF 


IBTCOMBUSTIBLiK  ARCHITKCTURB. 

S^  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling-bouses  and  buildings  ol 
all  Kinds  devised  or  built  in  New.York,  or  sny  part  ol  the 
United  States,  aa  cheap  as  any  other  combqstible  bnildings. 
Xciual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incombustlbla  at  a  snail 
additional  expenss. 

SHIPS  ol  allsoru,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  focenbuaijbia, 
and  not  liable  to  aink,  at  a  small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIONIS,  or  Incombustible  Var- 
nish, at  one  dollar  p«r  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  RaFINESQUE,  Professor  of  Hist,  and  Hat. 
Sciences,  Chemist,  Architect,  lie.  in  Philadelphia,  Ifo.MNortli 
S(h  street.    A  pamphlet  given  gratis. 

Rrterences  in  Nsw-Yurk. — Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  ;    Messrs.  Rushton  It  Aspinwall,  Diufgists 

Editors  in  the  city  or  country,  copyiuf  this  sdvertisement, 
will  receive  a  commission  on  any  eoairact  procured  by  their 
means.  SIRJMMkP 


300 

do.   li  do. 

i    do. 

40 

do.   l|  do. 

1  do. 

800 

do.  S  do. 

{  do. 

SOO 

do.  H  do. 
soon  expected. 

1  do. 

FOR  SALE* 

r^  ATLANTIC  JOURNAL  AND  FRIEND  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE—A  (luttrieily  Journal,  by  Prolessor  Rafitiesque,  of 
PhlikUelnhia,  begun  in  the  spring  oDSSi,  with  wood  cms,  lie- 
dedicated  in  Historical  and  Natural  Sciences,  Botany,  .Agrical- 
ture,  kr.  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  FLORA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  in  S  vols. 
wiLh  100  plates,  containing  also  the  economical  properties  ol 
iOO  genera  of  American  plants.  $S. 

Manual  of  American  vines,  and  Art  of  Making 

Wines,  with  ^  flcures.  *d  cents. 

FISHES  AND  flHCLLH  OF  THE  RIVER  OHIO.  1  dollar. 

AMERICAN  FLORIST,  with  >6  figures-price  36cts. 

•»•  Orders  for  itiese  works,  or  any  other  of  Profe*or  RaB- 
■esqut's,  recelrad  at  this  office.  a9  tf  J  M  fc  r 


RAILIVAT  XROBT. 

1       Flat  Bars  In 
i^  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  ji  inch,  |  Itngihsoi  14  lo  U 

'I  rccicounier  sunk 
I  holes,  ends  cut  St 
^an angle  (if 4&de- 
\  grses  with  spli- 
I  cing  plates,  sails 
J  to  suit. 
SMdo.orEdse  Rails  of  SO  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  Pj**- 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inches  diameter  fur 
Wheals  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diaaieter  for  Loro 
motive  wheels. 

Axles  of  3^,  ^,  ^,  3,  ^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomoiives  of  patent  iron. 

The  Ujovo  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  Stale  Ooverainei  ts 
and  Incor|iorated  Uovernments,  and  the  Drawback  utken  in 
paripayucat.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  aireet,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  orall  the  difTerent  kinds  ol  Rails,  Chsirs, 
Pins,  Wedgrs,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  In  this 
country  and  Oreai  Britaia,  will  be  exhibited  lo  those  dispossd  lu 
exauiirie  them.  dTlmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JO-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OP  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportatioo  Coiupanles,  that  tliey 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  rsilway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  U.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  Lnited  States,  aod  thsi 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  coastructios  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  kc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  la  rafereace  to  this  line  of 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  enginas,  vis.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  live,  aitd  vix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour;  a  four  tun  engine  at  a  speed  of  S^  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
[bat  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  ssme  class,  with  raspt-rt 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  coiiveyaDC*  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  faa  ility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  eoal,s 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotlva 
fncincs. 

The  terms  shall  be  qsite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  tlKtse  on  which  eegines  of  the  same  class  csn  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines.  Ice.  and  ether  communiratlnns  In  re- 
fereoce  tu  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  In  the  sutiscriber,  in  Iha 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shsll  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N0RRI8.  Seoretary. 

December  3d,  1433. 

For  further  informatioB  on  this  aublect  i«e  No.  40,  page 
7T3  nf  this  Journal.  dC 


PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKE*. 

?t3~  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep  constantly  fc-r 
<alu  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Nails, 
I'lom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subi^cribec's  Patehi 
Machinery,  which  after  five  years  successful  oferstion  sid  ' 
now  almost  universal  use  In  the  United  States  (ss  well  ss  En- 
;land,  where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  tu 
perior  to  aiir  ever  offered  in  market. 

Kailrosd  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  havlrg 
countersink  heads  suitable  tu  the  notes  in  Iron  rails,  to  sny 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rsilrnads  new  in 
progress  in  the  Unitt^d  Slates  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  at 
the  above  iiamsU  lacto/y— for  which  purpose  they  arafoundin- 
valuable,  as  their  adhesion  Is  more  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

JJ'  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.JuIy.lSai. 

f;^  Spikes  are  kept  for  sals,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  A  J* 
Townsend,  Albany,  snd  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  Ufi  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
\[.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baltimore  ;  Degraad  A 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  te  forward  tbeir 
oiders  asiiarly  aa  practical,  as  tha  subarj'ibsr  is  desirous  of  ax- 
tending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  Itaap  pace  with  the  dally 
ncreaaing  demand  for  bis  Spikes. 

Ji*  lam  B.  BVEDSIf. 
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Errata. — In  the  article  on  Blanchard's  boat, 
page  117,  vol  3,  No.  8,  1st  column,  for  "  Dun- 
kirk," read  "  Portland" ;  2d  column,  for  "  en- 
terprise of  Philadelphia,"  read  "  Peinuyhania.' 


Phxtvsylvama  Portage  Railroad. — By 
the  following  extract  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  we  learn  that  the  Portage  Railroad 
is  now  ready  for  use.  This  is  a  very  impor. 
tant  link  in  the  improvements  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.  It  opens  a  direct  intercourse  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  trouble  and  delay  of  a  transfer 
of  freight  from  boats  to  railroad  cars,  and 
again  to  boats,  Philadelphia  will  derive  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  work.       'i  .^  '•    ^   '  ■ 

Portage  Railway  Office, 
|gh  Holliday*burgh,  March  13,  1834. 

DearSir,— It  will,  doubtless,  be  gratifviiig 
to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  to  learn  that  the 
Portage  Railroad  will  be  opened  for  public 
use  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant.  Tlie 
Western,  Juniata,  and  Eastern  Divisions  of 
the  Canal  are  filled,  and  ready  for  trans- 
portation— therefore,  on  that  day,  a  line  of 
communication  will  be  opened,  uninterrupted 
between  your  city  and  Philadelphia.  ' 

The  rates  of  Toll  to  be  received  on  the 
Portage  have  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners  at  double  the  amount 
chargeable  on  the  Pennsylvania   Canals. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 
—  X. .  .  S.  JoMHs,  Superintendent. 


Colonel   Macerone't  Stfam  Carriage. — Thursday, 
ihe  Steam  Carriage    for   which  Colonel    Macerone 
and  Mr.  Squire  have  obtained   a    patent,  and    which 
ha*  been  running  from  Oxford  street  to  Edgwure  for 
Che  lust  fortnight,   made  a  trip  to  Uxbridge,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  extremely  didadvantagoous  state  of 
the  road,   owing  at  once  to  the    long-coutinued  rains, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  Iaoic  gravel  which  is  at  pre- 
sent being  luid  down  upon  it,  the  trial  atforded  ano. 
ttier  unequivocal  proof  of  the  success  which  has   at- 
tended the  etfort* of  the  patentees  iti  bringing  to    a 
comparative   degree   ol  periection  the    construction 
ot  locomotive  carriages.     The  rojd,  which,  even  in 
line  wcaiker,  is  u  very  bad  one,  wa*,  as  before  men 
tioned,  in  the  worst  possi'de  cendition,  and  yet  the 
journey  from  the   Regent's  circus,  Oxford  street,  to 
Uxbridge,   was  performed  (not  taking  s'opprtges  in- 
to account)  in  an  hour  and  u  quarter.   The  consump- 
tion  of  time  in  the    stoppages   for  the   purpose  of 
takinrr  in  water   and  fuel    was,  of  course,  consider- 
able, but  that  is  a  matlarthat  aan  be  easily  remedied 
by  the  estabiislimcni  of  stations  at  proper  distances, 
and  with  suitable  apparatus,  upon  any  road  on  which 
a  carriage  of  the  kind  can  be  started.     The  tirst  two 
miles  were  performed  in  seven  minutes  and   a  half, 
and  the  average  rate  of  speed  was  12,  14,  and  some- 
times  16  miles    an   hour.     Indeed,  it    was  manifest 
that  in  summer,  and  upon   a  good   rnad,  the    coach 
could  go  even  2U  miles   an    hour.     Up  seme  of  the 
hills,   which  had  b«en    thickly  covered  with  gravel, 
it  went  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.     On   his 
return  to  town,  one    of  the    Oxford    stages    in   full 
gallop  passed  it,  while  taking  in  water  at   Kensing- 
ton.    After  the  lapse    of  a  few    minutes  the    steam 
carriage  followed,  came  up  with  the  stage,  atiil  at 
full  gallop,  passed  it,  and    left  it    "  ne  were"   ere  it 
had  arrived  at  the  commencetneiit  of  Oxford  street. 
This  carriage,  we  understand,  has  already  run  2.'>00 
miles  without  being  detained    on  the  road  for  a  sin. 
gle  minute  by  any  derangement  of  the   machinery, 
save  the  breaking  of  the  axle-tree  on  its  return  from 
Windsor  in    last   September — an  accident  to  which 
every  other  species  of  vehicle  is  equally  liable,  and 
against  tlie    recurrence  of  which,  in  the  instance  of 
the  steam. carriage,  the  patentees  state  they  have  el 
fectually  provided.     It  is  tbe  intention  of  the  paten- 
tees, we  believe,  to  continue  running  the  carriage  for 
some  days  longer  to  the    Uxbridge,  when  it  will  bo 
Jiscontinued.     They  at  the  same  time  express  their 
willingness  to  run  the  carriage,  for  the  puipose  of 
showing  the  power  of  the   engine,  upon  any  road  in 
the  kingdom. — [English  paper.]  ,1  • 


Dip  and  Declination  of  thk  Needle  in 
America. — A  manufacturer  of  compasses  at 
Birmingham  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of 
our  American  or  other  correspondents,  who 
would  supply  answers  to  the  following  queries : 
What  is  the  dip  and  declination  of  the  needle 
in  New- York  1  and  thfl  extent  of  the  variation 
throughout  that  and  the  other  states  of  the 
North  American  Union  ?        ;_ 


On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures,  being 
an  investigation  of  the  principal  formulas 
required  for  Jield  operations  in  laying  curves 
to  pass  through  given  points.  By  J.  S.  Vah 
DeGraapf.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Ajnericaa 
Railroad  Journal. 

•    3Ki, — Having  been  personally  engaged  in 
tracing  the  various  curves  for   railroad   lines^ 
and    being   frequently    under  the   necpssity  of 
making  calculations  relative  to  divergent  curves 
and  tangents,  unier  a  variety  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  was  induced  to  enter  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  certain  formulas,  embracing  the 
principal  cases  which  usually  occur  in  practice. 
These  formulas,  Ihe  chief  of  which  I  believe  to 
be  new,  are  now  offered  to  you  for  insertion  in 
your  Journal.     This  is  done  only  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  adding  a  small  mite  to  the 
general  stock  of  information  upon  that  subject ; 
for  nothing  can  be  better  caculated  to  produce 
such  an  effect  than  a  comparison  of  the  different 
methods  of  computation  which  have  been  re- 
sorted    to  by  different  individuals  engaged  in 
the  solution  of  such  problems.     A  full  investi. 
gation  of  this  subject,  embracing  all  the  variety 
of  cases  which  occur  in  the  field,  would  require 
too  much  room  in  your  columns,  and  I  have 
therefore  consulted  brevity  as  much  as  perspi- 
cuity would  allow.     Very  respectfully,  "" 
J.  S.  Van  De  Graafp. 
Art.  1.  Any  two  points  being  fixed  in  Qie  ge- 
neral direction  of  a  route,  through  which  it  in 
proposed  to  lay  a  line  of  railroad  composed  of 
several  curves  and  tangent  lines,   the  cost  of 
construction  is  in  most  cases  not  the  only  re- 
quisite datum  to  fix  the  definite  location  of  the 
intermediate    points, — for  there  are   very  few  * 
varieties  of  ground,  except  in  a  very  broken 
country,  which  will  not  admit  of  several  differ- 
ent lines  connecting  the   same  points,  all  at 
nearly  an  equal  expense  of  construction,  and  all 
within  the  same  limits  of  curvature.     It  then 
becomes  an  object  to  make  such  a  selection  of 
riglit  lines  and  curves,  and  such  a  distribution 
thereof,  as  will  pro<luce,  at  a  given  expense,  the 
most  efiUcient  road. 

But  no  particular  rule  can  be  given  as  a  guide 
for  the  judicious  arrangement  of  a  line  ;  and  the 
general  object  here  proposed  is  an  investiga. 
tion  of  such  formulas  as  are  required  in  the 
field.  Let  any  two  rectangular  co-ordinate  ax»s 
be  assumed,  and  take  any  number  of  equ^ 
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straight  linea,  originating  at  the  origin  of  the 
eo.ordinate|axe8,  and  connected  together  at  their 
extremities  in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  when 
each  point  of  connection  is  joined  by  a  straight 
hne  to  the  origin,  these  latter  lines  will  form, 
with  one  of  the  co-ordinate  axes,  a  series  of  iin- 
gles  in  arithmetical  progression.  It  then  fol- 
lows, agreeably  to  the  prineiples  of  fleraentary 
geometry,  that  each  point  ol  connection  of  those 
equal  straight  lines,  will  be  situated  in  the  cir. 
cumference  of  a  circle,  passing  through  the 
origin,  and  touching  that  co-oriiitjate  a.xiw  from 
which  the  arithmetical  series  of  angles  is  count- 
ed. And  this  obviously  suggests  the  comnioti 
method  o(  tracing  a  circular  arc  in  the  field  by 
means  of  a  chain  whose  length  is  eaoh  of  those 
equal  straight  lines,  and  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  arithmetical  series  of  angles 
from  the  tangent  line. 

In  all  the  formulas  which  will  be  deduced  in 
the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  measurements  of  dis- 
tance are  supposed  to  be  made  in  chains,  or 
decimal  parts  of  a  chain.  The  chain  will  there- 
fore be  the  unity  of  length,  and  may  have  any 
value  whatever  ;  but  as  this  will  be  a  constant 
quantity  in  the  field,  it  follows  that  the  curva- 
ture of  a  line,  traced  in  the  manner  ju«t  de- 
scribed, can  only  be  made  variable  by  different 
arithmetical  series  of  angles.  The  common 
differencet  of  these  series  of  angles  will  there- 
fore be  called  the  moduli  of  curvatures,  and  will 
always  be  denoted  by  a  letter  T.  That  co-or- 
dinate axis  which  coincides  with  the  tang-ent 
line  will  be  designated  as  the  axis  of  a;;  the 
other  being  that  of  the  ordinate  y  ;  ai^ 
curve  will  be  considered  given,  or  found,  when 
the  modulus  of  curvature  is  given,  or  found. 


line,  from  which  a  certain  required  curve  i*  to 
be  laid,  passing  through  a  point  designated  by 
the  co-ordinates  x,  y ;  the  given  tangent  line 
coinciding  with  the  axis  of  x.  Parallel  respect- 
lively  to  eacu  of  the  coordinate  axes,  let  any 
number  of  rectangular  lines  be  traced  from  the 
origin,  and  terminating  in  the  point  designated 
for  the  required  curve  to  meet ;  these  rectan- 
gular lines  being  selected  in  any  convenient 
manner  to  pass  any  obstacle  which  may  happen 
to  occur.  Lft  the  algebraic  sums  of  each  of 
these  rectangular  lines  be  taken,  agreeably  to 
the  axis  to  which  they  are  respectively  parallel 
These  sums  will  obviously  give  the  values  of 
the  co-ordinates  x,  y  ;  and  from  thence  it  is 
proposed  to  determine  a  formula  expressing  the 
value  of  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the  required 
curve. 

Let  each  of  the  two  formulas  obtained  in  art. 
2  be  squared ;  and  let  the  second  of  the  two 
tbrniulas  be  then  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
squares.  The  following  expression  will  bje  the 
ipiniediate  result : 

Sin.  T=        ^  '"'"'" 


2.  Let  a  given  curve  be  traced  from  the  origin 
of  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes, 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  article ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  investigate  jormulas  which  will  express 
the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  station  at 
the  extremity  of  the  nth  chain. 

The  inclinations  of  the  diff'^ent  chains  to  the 
axis  of  X,  in  succession   from   the   origin,  are 

respectively  T,  3T,  5T,  &c. ;  and  consequent- 

ly  their  projections  upon  the  co-ordinate  axes 
are  obviously  cos.  T.  cos.  JJT,  cos.  .5T,  Are., 
and  sin.  T,  sin.  3T,  sin.  5T,  &c.  respectively. 
Hence,  by  taking  the  sums  of  those  projections, 
the  following  equations  will  result : 

T  +  COS.  3T  4-  COS.  5T  + 


And  thus  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
required  curve  becomes  known.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  formulas  used  in  the 
field  ;  for  it  can  be  applied  under  any  circum- 
stances, when  the  desigiiuled  point  is  not  visible 
from  the  origin.  If  thnt  point  can  be  seen  from 
the  origin,  the  curve  sought  is  usually  obtained 
in  a  more  simple  manner. 

5.  Suppose  two  curves  to  b*  laid  upon  the 
aiy^  same  tangent  lime,  and  take  b  to  denote  the  dis- 
^"'"^tance  between  their  origins.  Let  vne  of  those 
curves  haite  a  given  modtdus  of  curvature 
denoted  by  T,  and  let  it  pass  through  a  given 
point  at  the  extremity  of  the  nth  chain.  It  is 
then  proposed  tojind  the  modulus  of  curvature 
of  the  other  curve  such  that  it  may  also  pass 
through  the  same  given  point 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  required 
curve,  will  obviously  be  x  +  6,  and  y.  Hence 
taking  T'  to  denote  the  required  modulus,  it 
follows    from    the  last   article  that,   sin.  T'  = 

y 


X  =  COS. 


&c COS.  ;t  2n— 1| 

y  =  sin.  T.  +  ■in.  3T  -f  sin.  5T  + 


4cc am.  ;t-2ji— 1{ 

'  The  last  term  in  each  of  these  two  series  will 
obviously  be  the  nth  term;  nnd  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  each  series  being  taken,  agreeably  to 
the  known  principles  of  analytical  trigonome- 
try, the  following  formulas  will  be  the  result : 
sin.  2iiT 
•i        •  *~"  2sin.  T 

_  1— cos-  '^»T 
y=      2sin7T    • 

These  are  the  expressions  required ;  and  they 
have  that  form  which  is  most  convenient  for 
computation  from  a  table  of  natural  sines  and 
cosines. 

3.   Tojind  the  radius  of  curvature. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  when  n  is  made 
variable,  the  maximum  value  of  x  will  be  the 
radius  of  the  described  circle  ;  but  when  x  is  a 
maximimi,  it  follows  that  sin.  2nT  will  also  be 
a  maximum  when  T  remains  constant,  as  will 
readily  appear  from  the  expressions  obtained 
in  the  last  article.  Now,  the  maximum  value  of 
sin.  2nT  is  unity,  and  consequently  denoting 
the  radius  of  the  described  circle  by  R, 
result  is, 


the 


'^=2  8in.T*       ,,,^-[ 

4.  Take  tworectangularcoordinateaxes,  hav- 
tag  thtir  origin  at  a  given  station  in  a  tangent 


-.     Now  substituting  in  this  expres- 

sion,  for  x,  y,  their  values  obtained  in  art.  2,  and 
the  necessary  reductions  being  made,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  will  be  the  result  : 

"  1— co«.2nT 

Sin.  T' 


I  I  will  here  take  T  to  denote  the  modulus  of  cur. 
jvature  of  that  curve  which  is  most  in  advance 
jupon  the  tangent  line,  with  respect  to  the  di- 
<rections  in  wiiich  the  curves  are  laid  from  their 
lorigin.o.  Let  x,  y,  and  x',  y',  be  the  respective 
iCo-ordinates  of  the  two  extreme  atal ions,  each 
originating  at  the  origin  of  its  respective  curve. 
The  ditl'erence  of  co-ordinates,  when  referred  to 
any  common  origin  on  the  tangent  line,  will  then 
be  X  +  6  —  x',  and  y — y'.  Hence,  taking  w  to 
denote  the  distance  sought,  the  common  princi- 
ple of  analytical  geometry  gives  the  foUowiag 
expression :  . 

And  from  this  equation  the  required  distance 
becomes  known  ;  for,  by  art.  2, 


X  = 


y  = 


sin.  2nT 
2  sin.  T 

1  —cos.  2»T 
2  sin.  T 


X  = 


y  = 


sin.  2mT' 
2  sm.  T' 

1— cos.  2mT' 
!  sia.  T' 


The  inclination  of  each  tangent  to  the  com- 
mon  tangent  at  the  origins  is  2nT  and  2mT' 
respectively,  and  2«T — 2mT'  will  consequently 
express  the  required  inclination  of  the  two  ton- 
gents  to  each  other.  These  two  tangents  will 
converge  when  2mT'  is  less  than  2nT,  and  the 
determination  of  their  point  of  int«r|fttion  will 
be  easily  effected  by  the  preceding  ppinciples. 

8.  When  the  two  moduU  of  curvatures  T  and 
T'  are  equal,  the  problem  considered  in  the  last 
article  becomes  much  more  sliriple.  For  the 
value  of  w  being  developed,  and  the  values  of 
X,  y,  and  x',  y',  substituted  for  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessary  reductions  being  made  agreeably  to  the 
known  principles  of  analytical  trigonometry, 
the  followiog  formula  is  the  result: 


1— cos.  2nT  ,  „.    ....„„.       .    ^ 

— ■■ — Fp +26sin.2nT+26».sin.T 

Sin.  1         — 

This  theorem  will  ^e  found  to  be  quite  conve 
nienl  in  the  field  to  answer  several  diflferent 
purposes,  when  the  curves  are  too  long  to  be 
within  thchmitsof  the  more  simple  approxima- 
tive methods.  With  regard  to  the  double  sign, 
t  must  be  observed,  that  the  negative  value  ob. 
tains,  when  the  origin  of  the  curve  sought  is  in 
advance  of  the  origin  of  the  given  curve  ;  and 
the  positive  value  must  be  taken  in  the  contrary 
case. 

6.  If  the  point  designated  for  the  required 
curve  to  meet  does  not  coincide  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  nth  chain  of  the  given  curve,  as^  in 
art.  5  it  is  supposed,  but  varies  a  small  distance 
to  the  right  or  left  ;  yet,  if  the  curves  are  long, 
the  best  method  will  always  be  to  compute  the 
value  of  T',  as  though  the  required  curve  were 
intended  to  pass  through  the  point  considered 
in  that  article  ;  and  then  the  requisite  small  va- 
riation in  the  computed  value  of  T',  to  meet  the 
case  proposed,  may  be  subsequently  calculated 
by  very  simple  approximative  methods. 

7.  Suppose  two  given  curves  to  be  laid  upon 
the  same  tangent  line,  and  let  b  denote  the  dis- 
tance between  their  origins.  Take  T  and  T'  to 
represent  the  given  moduli  of  curvatures ;  and 
n  and  m  the  number  of  chains  contained  in  each 
curve  respectively.  It  is  Proposed  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  between  the  extreme  stations 
of  those  two  curves,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
two  tangents  at  those  two  extremities. 


w 


—  \  1  — cos-  )2nT-*-2mT{' 
~  (  1— COS.  2T  + 


bx 


sin.  2nT  —  sin. 


2fl»T^ 

+  63 


}i 


sin.T  -"    S 

This  expression  will  be  useful  foAa  vafiety 
of  purposes  in  the  field.  ^ 

9.  The  formulas  which  have  been  iM^esUga- 
ted  in  the  8  preceding  articles  are  all  rifbrously 
accurate  ;  and  when  long  curres  are  undercon- 
sideration,  which  embrace  portions  of  circum< 
ferences  containing  more  than  20"  or  30",  these 
formulas  will  find  their  application  ;  for  in  such 
cases,  none  of  the  usual  method*  of  approxima> 
tioa  are  applicable. 

The  above  very  brief  view  of  this  subject  will 
be  only  sufTicient  to  illustrate  the  general  fact, 
that  all  the  necessary  formulas  are  easily  made 
to  flow  from  the  two  principal  formulas  given 
in  art.  2.  Very  usetui  approximative  rules 
may  also  be  easily  derived  from  those  already 
given ;  but  I  cannot  continue  this  inquiry.  The 
subject  may  perhaps  be  resumed  in  some  fu. 
ture  number  of  this  Journal.  ^ 

Van  Db  Graapv.. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  February,  1834.  ImIF 

The  Undulating  Railway.     [From  the  Londpn 
.  Mechanics' Magazine,]  * 

Sir, — To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ftnr-^ 
tber  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
periments recently  made  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  I  have  this  morning  call, 
ed  upon  Mr.  Booth, and  have  compared  with  his 
statement  thereof  the  following  particulars  of 
the  rise  of  the  Sutton  incUned  plane,  from  its 
base  to  a  higher  point  of  elevation  than  any 
which  was  attained  in  our  experiments.  To 
render  this  explanation  more  clear,  on  which 
reliance  may  be  placed,  I  have  accompanied  it 
by  a  diagram,  wherein  is  denoted  the  points 
from  which  the  ascents  and  descents,  during 
the  experiments,  were  measured. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  these  particulars 
have  not  before  been  published,  as  tne  want  of 
them  has  evidently  produced  inconvenience  to 
some  of  your  correspondents,  which,  had  it 
occurred  to  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  permitted. 
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••'mm  a  to  6  the  distance  is  88  yards— ri«e  1  in  754 — total  elevatiua 


6  t«  c 

c  toi 

•dto« 

e  to  f 

/to  A' 
/f  loA 
h  U>  i 


88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 

704  y*d8. 


— rise  1  in  122- 

— rise  1  in  105— 

— rine  1  in  97 — 

— rise  1  in  y4^ 

— rise  1  in  92 — 

— rise  1  in  89 — 

— rise  1  in  89 — 


Total  rise, 


.116  yards 
.721  " 
.838  " 
.907  " 
.936  " 
.956    " 

qAQ     *( 
6.450  yards. 


The  ascent  of  the  Sutton  inclined  plane  mayj 
be  said  (see  diagram)  to  commeuce  ai  thci 
point  a  ;  although  tor  a  distance  ol  2^  miles 
before  arriving  »t  that  point  there  is  a  iritiing 
ascent  of  about  1  in  2,G40 — viz.  from  the  Saukey 
viaduct  to  the  foot  of  the  plane. 

Now,  the  series  of  experiments  first  publish, 
ed  (see  No.  531),  and  which  were  tried  with 
the  Rocket  engine,  were  made  from  what  was 
considered  the  foot  ol  the  plane,  and  which  in 
the  diagram  is  marked  letter  6. 

The  results  of  those  experiments  evidently 
proTed-  to  mc  that  the  inclination  of  that  part 
of  tke  pUm0  on  which  they  were  tried  was  not, 
as  geueiftlly  J^^posed,  1  in  96.  I  perfectly 
recoilect.Mr.  Sanderson  alluding  to  some  sup- 
posed error,  though  why  the  allusion  was  "  not 
palatMe  to  me"  is  a  perfect  mystery.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  I  sent  you  the  particu- 
lars  of  the  experiments,  and  my  return  to 
Douglas,  that  1  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
such  calculations  as  led  me  to  call  a  second 
time  on  Mr.  Booth,  vir.  before  the  trial  of  the 
9^9Dd  series  of  experiments,  and  explain  to 
him  the  discrepancy  which  appeared.  For  in- 
stance, see  page  21,  experiment  6 : — The  Rock- 
et tflWine  and  a  load  of  So  tons  ascended  by 
momentum  134  yards,  the  velpcity  at  the  foot  of 
Ihe.plane  bein^lO  miles  per  hour,  which  as- 
oeiU  was  equal  to  4.1975  feet  perpendicular 
elevation.  Now,  10  miles  per  hour  is  14.672 
feet  per  second,  and  supposing  friction  out  ol 
the  question,  a  body  having  gained  a  momen- 

,  turn  of  14.672  feet  per  second,  by  gravity, 
would  only  ascend  3.363.55  feet.  Thus  it  was 
evident  to  me  that  1  in  96  was  not  the  proper 
•  inclination  of  that  part  of  the  plane.  Previ 
ously,  however,  to  the  experiments  afterwards 
detailed,  the  levels  were  taken  afresh  by  the 
Messrs.  Dixon,*  and  in  the  experiments  tried 
with  the  Liver  and  load  on   the  16th    (see  No. 

f       534,)   the  ascents   were  measured    from    that 

part  of  the  plane  marked  X  in  the  diagram,  at 

which  point  there  is  a  cottage  on  the  railway. 

'j.;  On  the  Sunday  following  it  was  agreed  by  the 

"^  engineers  present   that   the   place  of  starting 

^»8hould  be  again  changed,  and  the  experiments 
itli  the  double  load  were  all  made  from  that 
fof  t|je  plane  from  which  the  Rocket  had 
"led,  viz.  from  h.     It  will  naturally  occur 
ir  readers — if  Mr.  Badnall  were  acquaint- 
all  these  particulars,  why  did  he  not 
^^^  before  the  public  ^    The  fact  is,  that 
\  c^Hfcred  the  result  of  the  experiments  made 
wyi   the  Pluto  and   Firefly,   with  the  double 
mIH,  such  as  to  render  all  explanation  unne- 
cessary with  regard  to  the  previous  trials,  and 
especially  as  I  stated  at  page  71,  that  the   in- 
clmation  upon  which  those  latter  experiments 
were  tried   was  about  1  in  99,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  the  average.     Moreover,  I  did  not 
at  the  time  consider  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
inclination   of  the  plane  at  all    necessary   to 
a   clear    comprehension    of    the  nature    and' 
results    of    the     experiments,     inasmuch     as 
all  I  xeished  to  prove  was,  that    tchetlur  velo- 
city was  generated   by   one   or  more  engines 
at   the    foot  of    ascent,    by    which    velocity 


*  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  this  morning, 
my  notes  on  tha  rise  of  the  inclirved  plane  with  Mr.  Dix- 
on'a,  sen.,  from  whom  I  had  originally  been  favoredj  with 
tham. 


(either  with  or  without  the  continued  assistance 
of  one engiue)agiveu  elevation  was  surmounted, 
a  greater  veioctly  could  be  generated  by  descend' 
ing  tlie  same  distance,  evidently  proving,  be- 
yond all  rational  doubt,  the  correctness  and 
value  of  the  principle. 

The  discrepancy  alluded  to  by  "  Kinclaven" 
willl)e  explained,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  to  him, 
by  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  experiment 
to  which  he  alludes.  In  that  instance  the 
word  nunnentum  is  not  introduced  ;  on  the  con 
trary,  the  whole  power  of  the  Liver  engine  was 
employed  throughout  the  vhole  ascent.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  there  evidently  must 
have  been  some  great  error.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  shall  be  most  happy,  not  only  to  give 
every  further  information  in  my  power,  but  il 
any  of  my  opponents  will  propose  any  furthg^ 
practical  test,  lipon  the  result  of  which  tn^' 
will  cast  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  shall  be, 
if  possible,  immediately  and  most  impartially 
tried. 

As  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  with  which  I 
have  recorded  the  experiments  already  tried, 
I  refer  to  all  the  engineers  present,  whether 
the  steam  of  the  Pluto  (see  last  experiment) 
was  not  shut  off  155  yards  before  she  arrived 
at  the  starting  post,  which  made  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  rise  by  moinentum. 
Seeing,  however,  that  I  had  proved  enough,  1 
neither  complained  at  the  time,  nor  have  1 
hitherto  published  ray  complaint.  The  error 
arese  from  the  two  conductors  of  the  engine!" 
shutting  off  the  steam  of  both  engines  when 
the  flag  dropped  for  the  first  engine  to  shut  off 
on  passing  the  mark,  letter  6. 

May  I  again  ask  if  Mr.  Cheverlon  and  "  S. 
Y."  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  an  advantage 
if  a  given  locomotive  engine  will  move,  at  a 
given  velocity,  double  the  load  from  summit  to 
summit   which    she   is  capable  of  moving  on 
t!ie  level  at  the  same  veloi-ity  }  If  so,  will  they, 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  impartial  judgment  of 
our  northern  engineers,  attend  on  an  appoint- 
ed day,  of  which   they  shall   have  due  notice, 
and  witness   the  experiments  themselves  ?     II 
they  refuse   to  attend,  and  if  they  disbelieve 
the  results  of  the  experiments  already  tried,  it 
is  needless  to  make  a  single  further  comment 
on  their  opposition.      On    the  other  hand,  if 
they  do  attend,  and  if  they  do  witness  a  de- 
cided proof  that  a  load,  which  wiU  not  move  on 
a /«»<•/,  will  move   from  summit  to  summit  of 
an   undulation    at   a  great   velocity,  what   be- 
comes of  the  "  AssoREDLT  not"  of  the  Chatn- 
pion — and  Avhy  is  if   necessary    that    "  S.  Y." 
should  give  such  friendly  advice  to  Mr.  Kam, 
and  to    the   subscribers  of  the   great  western 
railway  7   I  am,  however,  happy  in    believing, 
that  a  full  and  impartial  trial  of  the  undulating 
principle  will  soon  be  made  on  rather  an  «xten. 
sive  scale;  and  I  hope  "S.Y."  will  state  his  p-oc- 
tical   objections,  and   that  the   Champion's  rod 
may  be  most  freely  exercised  before  such  trial 
takes  place.      As   to  the  sickness  which   these 
gentlemen  complain  of,  I  am  sorry  I  can  ad- 
minister no  better  restorative  than  my  regret. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Richard  Badnall. 

Manchester,  November  28,  1883. 

P.  S.— I  observe  that  "  S.  Y."  makes  some 
allusion  to  "  T/w  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian."     Probably  he  is  not  aware  that  Mr. 


iGarnett,  the  editor,  is  an  opponent  of  mine, 
and  one  for  whose  mechanical  attainments  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion. 

Improved  Method  of  Packing  Pistons.     By 

T.  B.  S.     To  the  Editor  of  the    Mecha- 

uics'  Magazine. 

Knowing  that  many  of  your  readers 
take  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  contributes 
to  the  perfection  of  the  means  by  which  thtt 
mighty  energies  of  steam  are  directed  in 
channels  of  usefulness,  I  submit  a  brief 
description  of  an  improvement  in  a  minute 
though  an  important  part  of  the  steam  en- 
gine.  Many  expedients  have  been  devised 
to  avoid  the  use  of  hemp  for  the  packing  of 
flie  piston  ;  various  metallic  substances  have 
been  substituted,  and  numberless  other  ma> 
terials  long  since  condemned  after  repeated 
trials. 

While  the  piston  as  adopted  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Watt  continues  in  almost  universal 
use,  and  until  a  cheap  and  more  enduring  pis- 
ton  i.s  discovered,  it  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  the  favorite  plan.  In  one  of  its  fea- 
tures, however,  I  consider  it  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

Heretofore  engineers  have  considered  it 
important  to  form  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
pittLun  and  follower  so  as  to  crowd  the  hemp 
outward  against  the  cylinder,  as  the  follower 
is  screwed  down  to  its  place.  The  sketch, 
Hg.  1,  is  about  the  form  usually  given  to  the 


metallic  part  of  the  piston,  and  shows  the 
form  of  the  recess  for  the  reception  of  the 
packing.  It  is  apparent  that  the  obtuseness 
of  the  comers  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  well  calcula- 
ted to  avoid  the  packing  as  it  becomes  chafed 
by  friction  against  the  cylinder,  while  the 
general  shape  of  the  recess  greatly  conduces 
to  an  excessive  friction  near  those  angles. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  improved  form  of  the 
piston  as  I  have  applied  it  in  several  instan- 
ces, and  with  success.  The  acuteness  of 
the  edges,  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  calculated  to  preserve 
the  packing  from  chafing,  to  hold  it  in  a 
body  to  its  place,  and  will  retain  it,  even 
though  worn  to  fragments,  or  othen^'ise  re- 
duced, as  it  may  be  liable  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Most  of  the  engines  in  use  have 
pistons  of  the  former  description,  and  the 
experiment  may  be  tried  with  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, simply  by  turning  a  cavity  as  near  to 
the  form  of  that  in  fig.  2  as  the  substance  of 
the  piston  will  allow. 

In  the  hope  that  some  may  derive  a  be- 
nefit from  the  suggestions,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute a  mite  to  the  interest  of  your  valua- 
ble periodical,  I  offer  them. 

I  am,  vours,  &c.  T.  B.  S.    ^ 

New- York,  Jan.  24, 1834. 
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.■  J  *       OF   COMETS. 

Of  all  celestial  bodies,  comets  have  given 
rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  speculations. 
In  the   ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
they  were  believed  to   be  the    harbingers  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  to  portend  great  poli- 
tical and   physical   convulsions.     The   most 
ancient  opinion  respecting  their  nature  was, 
that  they  were  enormous  meteors  formed  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere.     Yet   many  of  the 
ancients  entertained  opinions  respecting  them 
agreeing  with  some  parts  of  the  modern  hy- 
pothesis  respecting   these   bodies ;  for  they 
believed  that  they  were  so  far  of  the  nature 
of    planets,  that    they  had  their   periodical 
times  of  appearing,  and  that  when  they  wen- 
out  of  sight   they  were    carried  ^aloft  to  an 
immense  distance  from  the  earth,   but  again 
became  visible  when  they  descended  into  the 
lower  regions  of  the   air,    ■when   they  were 
nearer  to  us.     Modern  astronomers  are  now 
generally  agreed,  that  they  have  no  light  of 
their  own,  and  appear  luminous  only  by  the 
light  of  the  sun.   They  have  no  visible  disc, 
and  shine  with  a  pale  whitish   light,  accom- 
panied with  long  transparent  trains,  or  tails, 
proceeding  from   that  side  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  sun.   When  a  comet  is  viewed 
through  a   good  telescope,  it   appears  like  a 
mass  of  vapors  surrounding  a  dark  nucleus 
of  different    degrees  of  opacity  in   different 
comets.     As  these  bodies  approach  the  ami 
their  light  becomes  more  brilliant,  and  after 
they   reach    their   perihelion,   often    exceed 
any  of  the  planets  in  lustre.     Their  tails  are 
also  observed  to  increase,  both  in  length  and 
brightness,  as  they  approach  the  sun.     The 
opinions  of    astronomers     respecting    these 
tails  have  been  very  different.   Tycho  Bnihe, 
who  was  the  first  that  gave  the  comets  their 
true  rank  in  the  creation,  supposed  that   the 
tail  was  occasioned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  nucleus  of  the  fomet, 
which  he  believed  to  be  transparent.     Kep- 
ler thought  that  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
comet  which    was  driven  behind  it  by  the 
force  of  the  solar  rays.     Sir  Isaac  Newton 
maintained  that  the  tail  was  a  thin  vapor,  as- 
cending by  means  of  the  sim's  heat,  as  smoke 
does    from  the  earth.     Euler  supposes  that 
the  tail   is  produced   by  the   impulse  of  the 
solar  rays  driving  off  the  atmosphere  from 
the  comet.     Dr    Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  sup- 
poses them  to  be  streams  of  electric  matter. 
In  any  of  these   opinions  there  is  little  to 
entitle  it  to  preference  above  the  others ;  and 
till  multiplied   observ.ilions  shall  have  added 
to  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  at  pre- 
sent  possess  of  these    bodies,    it    is  perhaps 
better  not  to  give  a   decided  preference  to 
any  of  them. 

From  a  number  of  observations  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  comet  that  appeared 
in  the  year  16S0,  he  was  enabled  to  disco- 
ver the  true  motion  of  these  bodies. 

Dr.  Halley,  following  the  theory  of  New- 
ton,  set  himself  to  collect  all  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  comets,  and  calcu- 
lated the  elements  of  24  of  them.  By  com- 
putations founded  on  these  elements,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  comet  of  16S2  was  the  same 
that  had  appeared  in  the  years  1456,  1531, 
and  1607  ;  that  it  had  a  period  of  75  or  76 
years;  and  he  ventured  to  predict,  that  it 
would  appear  again  about  the  year  1758, 
which  it  actually  did  ;  therefore  it  may  be 
expected  to  appear  again  in  the  year  1835. 
When  a  comet  makes  its  appearance,  it 
is  only  for  a  very  short  period,   seldom  ex- 


ceeding a  few  months,  and  iiometimes  only 
■I  few  weeks.  Instead  of  moving  from  icest 
to  east,  like  the  planets  in  orbits  making 
small  angles  with  the  ecliptic,  they  are  ob- 
served  to  cross  it  at  all  angles.  Their  pro- 
gress among  the  fixed  stars  is  in  general 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  their 
change  of  apparent  magnitude  is  much  more 
remarkable.  When  a  comet  retires  from 
the  sun,  its  tail  decreases  and  nearly  resumes 
its  first  appearance.  Those  comets  which 
never  approach  very  near  the  sun  have  no- 
thing  but  a  coma  or  nebulosity  round  them 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  continuance 
ill  view. 

The  tail  of  a  comet  is  always  transparent, 
for  the  stars  are  often  distinctly  visible 
through  it,  and  it  has  even  been  said,  that  on 
some  occasions  they  have  been  seen  through 
the  nucleus  or  head.  The  length  and  form 
of  the  tail  are  very  different.  Sometimes  it 
extends  only  a  few  degrees,  at  others  it  ex- 
tends more  than  90  degrees.  In  the  great 
comet  that  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  the 
tail  subtended  an  tingle  of  70°,  and  the  tail 
of  the  one  which  appeared  in  1618,  an  an- 
gle  of  104°.  The  tail  sometimes  consists 
of  diverging  streams  of  light :  that  of  the 
comet  which  appirared  in  the  year  1744 
consisted  of  six,  all  proceeding  from  the 
head,  and  all  a  little  bent  in  the  same  direc- 
tinp.  The  tail  of  the  beautiful  comet  which 
appeared  in  1811  was  composed  of  two  di- 
verging beams  of  faint  light,  slightly  colored, 
which  made  an  angle  of  15°  to  20°,  and 
sometimes  much  more.  Both  of  them  were 
a  little  bent  outward,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  comparatively  obscure. 

The  apparent  difference  in  the  length  and 
lustre  of  the  tail  of  comets  has  given  rise 
to  a  popular  division  of  these  singular  bodies 
into  three  kinds,  namely,  bearded,  tailed,  and 
hairy  comets  ;  but  this  division  rather  relates 
to  tiie  several  circumstances  of  the  same 
comet,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  different 
ones.  Thus  when  the  comet  is  east  of  the 
sun,  and  moves  from  him,  it  is  said  to  be 
bearded,  because  the  light  precedes  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard  ;  when  the  comet  is  west 
of  the  sun,  and  sets  after  him,  it  is  said  to 
be  tailed,  because  the  train  of  light  follows 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  tail ;  and  when  the 
sun  and  comet  are  diametrically  opposite, 
the  earth  being  between  them,  the  train  or 
tail  is  all  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  the  extremities,  which  being  broader 
than  the  body  of  the  comet,  appear  to  sur- 
round it  like  a  border  of  hair,  and  on  this 
iicceunt  it  is  called  hairy.  But  there  have 
been  several  comets  observed,  whose  discs 
were  as  clear,  round,  and  well  defined,  as 
that  of  Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or 
coma. 

The  magnitude  of  comets  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  very  different ;  many  of  them 
without  their  coma  have  appeared  no  larger 
than  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  some 
authors  have  given  us  accounts  of  others 
which  appeared  much  greater  :  such  was  the 
one  that  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Xero,  which,  as  Seneca  relates,  was  not  in- 
ferior, in  apparent  magnitude,  to  the  sun 
himself.  The  comet  which  Hevelius  ob- 
served  in  the  year  1652  did  not  seem  to  be 
less  than  the  moon,  though  it  was  deficient 
in  splendor,  for  it  had  a  pale,  dim  light,  and 
appeared  with  a  dismal  aspect.  Most  com- 
ets  have  dense  and  dark  atmospheres  sur- 
rounding  their  bodies,  which   weaken    the 
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sun's  rays  that  fall  upon  them  ;  but  within 
these  appears  the  nucleus  or  solid  body  cf 
the  comet,  which,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  will 
often  give  a  more  splendid  light. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  these  singular 
and  extraordinary  bodies,  philosophers  and 
astronomers  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
been  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions. 
The  vulgar  have,  however,  invariably  consi. 
dered  them  as  evil  omens,  and  forerunners  of 
war,  pestilence,  famine,  <kc.  ;  and  to  adopt 
the  language  of  an  old  poet,        .      :  ;^  * 

"  The  blazing  star  was  viewed —  •  :£ 

Thrcat'ning  the  world  with  famine,  plagtie,  and  war;  ^  ,  - 
Tu  pnfices  death ;  to  kingdoms  many  cruMea ;  .      '      : 

To  all  estates  inevitable  Tosses  ;  '•■:' .. 

Tu  herdsmen  rot ;  to  ploughmen  haplem  aeaaona ; 
To  sailors  storms  ;  to  cities  civil  treasons."  '•■  •" 

The  Chaldeans,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  astronomical  researches,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  comets  were  lasting  bodies,  which 
had  stated  revolutions  as  well  as  the  planets, 
but  in  orbits  considerably  more  extensive,  ^ 
on  which  account  they  are  only  visible  while 
near  the  earth,  but  disappear  again  when 
they  ascend  into  the  higher  regions.  Py. 
thagoras  taught  that  comets  were  wandering 
stars,  disappearing  in  the  superior  parts  of 
their  orbits,  and  becoming  visible  only  in 
the  lower  parts  of  them.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  supposed  they  were  no- 
thing  else  but  a  reflection  of  the  beams  from 
the  sun  or  moon,  and  generated  as  a  rain- 
bow ;  others  supposed  they  arose  from  va- 
pors and  exhalations.  The  illustrious  Aris- 
totle was  of  opinion  they  were  meteors. 
Modern  philosophers  have  been  equally  per- 
plexed as  their  predecessors  in  accounting 
for  the  nature  of  these  magnificent  celestial  9 
appearances. 

The  eccentric  but  learned  Paracelsus 
gravely  affirmed  that  they  were  formed  and 
composed  by  angels  and  spirits,  to  foretel 
some  good  or  bad  events.  Kepler,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  asserted  that  comets 
were  monsters,  and  generated  in  the  celes- 
tial spaces  by  an  animal  faculty  !  The  sen- 
timents of  Bodin,  a  learned  French  writer  of 
the  16th  century,  were  yet  more  absurd;  for 
he  maintained  that  comets  are  spirits  which 
have  lived  upon  the  earth  innumerable  ages, 
and  being  at  last  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
death,  celebrate  their  last  triumph,  or  are 
called  to  the  firmament  like  shining  stars ! 

James  Bernoulli,  a  celebrated  Swiss  philo- 
sopher, formed  a  rational  conjecture  relative 
to  comets,  in  viewing  them  as  the  satellites 
of  some  very  distant  planets  invisible  on  the 
earth  on  account  of  its  distance,  as  were" 
also  the  satellites,  unless  when  in  a  certaih  .jtt 
part  of  their  course.  Tycho  Brahe,  th»  •'-  '^ 
tustrious  but  unfortunate  philosopher  of 
mark,  supported  a  true  hypothesis  on 
subject.  He  averred  that  a  comet 
sensible  diurnal  parallax,  and  thereft 
not  only  far  above  the  regions  of  our  atnij|^' 
phere,  but  much  higher  than  the  moon  ;.  tfln 
few  have  come  so  near  the  earth  as  to  have 
any  diurnal  parallax,  yet  all  comets  have  an 
annual  parallax  ;  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  causes  their  apparent  motion  to 
be  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if 
viewed  from  the  sun,  which  demonstrates 
that  they  are  much  nearer  than  the  fixed 
stars,  which  have  no  such  parallax. 

Descartes  advanced  another  opinion,  which 
is,  that  comets  are  only  stars  that  were  for- 
merly fixed  like  the  rest,  but  becoming  gra. 
dually  covered  with  macula  or  spots,  and  at 
length  wholly  deprived  of  their  light,  cannot 
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keep  their  places,  but  are  carried  off  by  the 
vortices*  of  the  circumjacent  stars  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  soUdity, 
moved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  orb  of  Saturn  ;  and  thus  com- 
ing within  reach  of  the  sun's  light,  are  ren- 
dered  visible. 

The  number  of  comets  belonging  to  the 
solar  system  is  said  not  to  be  less  than  450  ; 
I"      but  the  periods^  of  not  more   than   three  of 
'       these  are    known.     The    velocity  of  these 
bodies,  and  their  distance  from  the  sun,  when 
'    in  the  remotest   part  of  their  orbits,  exceed 
all  human  comprehension.     Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  calculated  the  velocity  of  the  comet  ot" 
1880,  and  found   it  to  be   880,000  miles  per 
hour,  and  its  aphelion  distance  not  less  than 
11,200,000,000  miles. 

Respecting  the  use  of  these  bodies,  many 
conjectures  have  been  formed.  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  thought  it  probable  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Almighty  as  places  of  pun- 
ishment for  sinners  after  death,  who  would 
be  alternately  tormented  with  the  most  in- 
supportable heal  when  nearest  the  sun,  and 
in  the  opposite  point  with  the  greatest  possi. 
ble  cold. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  amongst  other  purposes 
which  he  thinks  they  may  be  designed   to 
serve,  adds,  "  that  for  the  conservation  of  the 
water   and   moisture   of  the  planets,  comets 
seem  absolutely  requisite,  from  whose   con- 
densed vapors  and  exhalations  all   the  mois- 
-.  ture  which  is  spent  in  vegetation,  and  turned 
into  dry  earth,  dec.  may  be  supplied  and  re- 
;  cruited,  for  all  vegetables  grow  and  increase 
.    wholly  frum   fluids ;  and  again,    as   to  their 
'■  greatest    part,    by  putrefaction    into    earth. 
Hence  the  quantity  of  dry  earth  must  conti- 
nually  increase,   and  the  moisture  decrease, 
.  »nd  l>e  quite  evaporated,  if  it  did  not  receive  a 
continual  supply  from  some  part  or  other  of 
the   universe ;" — and   I   suspect,"   adds   this 
philosopher,  **  that   the  spirit,  which    makes 
the  finest,  subtilest  and  best  part  of  our  air, 
and  which  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  life 
and  being   of  all   things,    comes  from   the 
comets." 

*  DeacartRf  supposed  that  every  thinf  in  tlie  iiniveree 
was  formed  from  very  minute  bodien  called  atomt,  which 
had  been  floating  in  open  space.  To  each  atom  he  attri- 
buted a  motion  on  its  axis ;  and  he  also  maintained,  that 
there  was  a  general  motion  of  the  whole  universe  round 
like  a  vortex,  or  whirlpool.  In  the  centre  of  this  vortex 
was  the  sun,  with  all  the  planeu  circulating  round  him  at 

^'''  different  distances  ;  and  that  each  star  was  also  the  centre 
of  a  general  vortex  round  which  its  planets  Uu-ned.  Besides 
theae  general  vortices,  each  planet  had  a  vortex  of  its  own, 

-*  hy  which  its  satellites  (if  it  had  any)  were  wliirled  round, 
and  any  other  body  that  came  within  its  reach. 

*^  Friendship. — "  When  fortune  smiles,  and 
life  is  prosperous  and  fair,  then  it  is  that 
the  nominal  and  true  friend  may  seem  alike 
BiDCtm."  Then  it  is  that  small  and  great, 
"^ch  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  bow  at  your 
shrine  and  prostrate  themselves  as  it  were  at 
your  feet.  But  when  unfortunately  the  dark 
clouds  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  gather 
thick  around  you,  and  you  find  yourself  beset 
with  troubles,  losses,  crosses,  and  disappoint- 
ments, on  every  side,  then  you  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  Fortune  can  create  friends,  but  ad- 
versity alone  can  try  them."  Your  friends  of 
fortune  will  desert  you.  They  will  laugh  at 
your  misfortunes,  and  heap  upon  you  shame 
and  disgrace.  They  will  sink  you,  if  possi- 
ble,  lower,  in  point  of  honor  and  reputation, 
and  in  all  your  attempts  to  rise,  cross  and 
\  Uisht  you  at  every  turn.  ,;  'V  c 

But  not  so  with  the  true  friend.     Though 
all  your  earthly  prospects  are  cut  off,  he  will 


not  desert  you,  but  if  possible  administer  tonquired,  with  an  extensive  territory,  a  resource 

for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  the  natural] 
advantages  of  their  natal  land  were  disre- 
garded. 

The  advantages  occurring  from  this  sys- 
tem of  mutual  dependance  are  many  ;  the 
division  of  labor,  or  the  devotion  of  every] 
man's  talent  to  some  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession, is  an  economy,  not  only  of  time,  but  | 
of  health  and  of  money. 

Should  one  man  engage  in  the  pursuits 
which  are  now  apportioned  among  many, 
much  time  would  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of] 
knowled{re  in  various  branches  ;  his  health  | 
would  l>e  impaired  from  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  them  ;  his  gain  would  not  be  in  ratio 
to  the  expenses  incurred ;  and  no  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  attaining  to  perfection 
The  cold-hearted  stoic  may  boastingly  ac-  in  any, 
cede  to  the  sentiment,  that  '  man  is  sufficient  i  From  the  consideration  that  we  are 
for  himself;'  but  the  philanthropist  rejoices  Icontiiiually  reciprocating  favors  with  our 
in  the  beautiful  system  of  mutual  dependance  fellow  beings,  and  that  there  are  none  so 
which  unites  him  so  closely  with  the  whole  jimnible  as  not  to  be  able  to  render  us  as- 
human  family.  He  views  with  pleasure  the  sistance  in  one  way  or  another,  we  should 
facilities  which  the  genius  of  men  has  sup-  .be  excited  to  kindness  and  humility  ;  under 
plied  for  communication  with  other  lands  ;{|the  influence  of  so  beneficent  a  system, 
for  contributing  to  the  necessities,  conveni-lthe  asperities  of  life  should  lose  their 
ence  and  ejise  of  each  other,  by  exchanging;  keenness,    and  all  the  social  feelings  of  our 


your  relief.  Let  us,  therefore,  cultivate  and 
cherish  that  friendship,  and  that  alone  which 
will  not  diminish,  though  sorrows  oppress  and 
afflictions  invade  us :  that  too  which  will 
cheer  and  animate  us  amid  our  darkest  hours 
and  shine  brightest  in  affliction's  night. — 
[Monthly  Repository.] 

MANKIND  MUTUALLY  DEPENDANT. 

Not  only  the  correct  and  excellent  •pntinientH,  and  tlir  arcoiii 
pliHlied  expression  of  the  fullowing  conmiunication,    but  the 
«uurce  from  which  it  emanated,  give  it  a  value  lor  our  p  per. 
It  i8  one  among  numerous cumpoairions  lurnisbed  by  tliL-  Ladiec' 
Composition  Clnoi  of  the  Boston \Ve»le>  an  Lyceum.  This  pie^e, 
liku  m.iriy  others  which  have  been  prepared  by  this  class,  doesj 
credit  to  the  iuiellect  and  ttill  wore  to  the  heart  of  ttiv  author  ' 
The  sentiment  and  spirit  manifested  are  those  of  christian  kind-  ! 
uess  :  and  if  believed  and  practised  by  tlie  whole  human  family, ; 
would  light  up  our  depraved  and  forlorn  world  with  the  bright- 
ness of  pure  felicity      Who  is  not  re?dy  to  try  the  experiment  1 


nature  be  expanded. 


M.  O. 


Mechanics'  Wives. — Speakingof  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  a  gor>d  writer  observes : 


the   products  of  different  climes  ;    he  consi- 
ders  all   men  as  the  children  of  one  Par|ff,l 
improving  the  advantages   with  which  tneyj 
are  favored,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and|  _ 

of  their  brethren.  .....        Ij     "  There  we  behold  woman  in  all  her  glory  : 

Not  only  do  these  pleasurable  feelings '„ot  a  doll  to  carry  silks  and  jewels,  not  a  poppet 
arise  in  the  breast  of  him  whose  heart  is  jto  be  flattered  by  profane  adoration,  reverenced 
deeply  imbued  with  love  for  the  whole  hu-!to-tlay,  disraAed  to-morrow;  always  jostled 
man  race,  but  a  little  reflection  will  excite  j"ut  of  the  place  Mhich  nature  and  society  would 
them  in  the  mind  of  one  whose  views  are'^^^^'g"  her,  by  sensuality  or  by  contempt;  ad- 
more  selfish  and  contracted;  and  constrain  i'"""*'^'  ^"1  «ot  respected;  desired,  but  not 
him  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  a  system  |!"«^^«*"'.^d  ;  ruling  by  passion,  not  affecUon; 
,       J-    •  •  r.   u  J  /•       1         *  I'tmpartine  her  weakness,  not  her  constancy,  to 

tor  the  division  of  labor,  and  for  the  promo-,  j,,,.  ^^^  g,,^  ,,,^y,j  ^^^„  .  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^„^  ^.f^^^r 


tion  of  friendly  intercourse,  which  mankind, 


of  vanity.     We  see  her  as  a  wife  |>artaking  the 


as  it  were  by  mutual  consent,  have  so  uni-lcares  and  cheering  the  anxiety  of  a  husband, 
versally  adopted.  :|dividing  his   toils    by   her  domestic  diligence. 

Every  vocation  in  life  depends  on  manvjspreading  cheerfulness  around  her;  for  his 
others  for  its  support.  The  agriculturists  o'f/**^*"  sharing  the  decent  refinements  of  the 
New.England,  said  to  be  the  most  independ-  i,'*"'''?'  ^^'^hout  being  vam  of  them  ;  placing  all 

ent  class  of  people,    may  be  adduced  as  ex-  I'^^'lfy^;"^   ^^  >»«??'"•'««   '"Uie  man  she 
,       .      _  '      '  i.\,-    -  •  ,  .,     loves.     As  a  iiiotber,  we  find  her  the  affiTtion- 

amples  in  favor  of  this  assertion;  the  toils  't^,  ,he  ardent  instructress  of  the  children 
of  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  &c.  are  all  'whom  she  has  tended  from  their  infancy ;  train- 
put  in  requisition  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  {ingthem  up  to  thouj^ht  and  virtue,  to  piety  and 
the  soil  to  advantage.^  benevolence  ;     addressing    them    as    rational 

The    rich    are   dependant    on    the  poorer  !^""S*  '  «"^  preparing  them  to  becoine  men  and 

classes  and  the  Doorer  classes  on  the  wealth  V  4"^°"'''"  '"  '"'""•  Mechanics  daughters  make 
Classes,  ana  tne  poorer  classes  ontnewealttiy .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,-^.^^  -^^  ^j^^  world." 

without  the  former,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures would  languish — and  deprived  of 
the  latter,  the  fatigues  of  manual  labor  would 
be    added  to  those    mental    vexations    from 


which  the  affluent  are  seldom  exempt. 

The  young  look  to  their  superiors  in  years  I  man    accompanies   a   lady 
for  counsel  and   instruction,   and  the  aged  to  I  should    take   the  left  side  of  I 
the  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood  for  support.   *="*'*"'"  "^  *'*^'"^  '^"  •"'^^'^  ^*^'' 

^  •'  "r  »K«.    V><<rli..tm     rri.rwl..    ,.f    .;.l:„~  H 


RiDi.NG. — On  which  side  of  the  lady,  on  horse- 
back, should  the  gentleman  ride  ? 

The  translator  of  the  Principles  of  the  Art  of 
j.Modern  HorsetiiaiiHhip  says  :   '*  When  a  gentle- 
H   ladv    on    horseback,  he 
ler  horse.     The 
is  derived  from 
4         ^     ,j  ,  .        .  ,      I  the  English  mode  of  riding.     The  law  of  Enir- 

A  mutual  dependance  exists  between  the  |  land  directs  the  left  hand  to  be  taken  ;  the  geS- 
inhabitants  of  one  clime  and  those  of  ano-itleman  therefore  takes  the  right,  to  protect  the 
ther  ;  the  wealth  of  one  nation  is  comprised  lady  from  vehicles,  A:c.  which  pass  on  her  left, 
in  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  that  of  ano-  jHere  the  law  directs  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
ther  in  the  products  of  its  soil.  Those  who  j'*'  ^  taken,  consequently  the  gentleman  should 
depend  on  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  p*'f  ''»*'  ^^  ^'^^  "'*''«  '^.v'«  ^'o""*^-     '»  seems 

peculiarly    favored;    for  where   the  former  r"J^  ^''^**^''P^*^ '°  ^^•^'if^^'^.'*'"'  *»«i«^"««'' 
■  .   ,1,  .        u-   u  »•.   .     .1      L        •  i  whatever  niav  occur.      The  riifht  hand  of  the 

exist,  those  ars  which  constitute  the  happi-iL„,,,i„„,„„  ;„*  ^  »<•    .1    r  j  u  3 

'      J  -^        r  1  ,  '  *^    i  gentleman  is   perfectly  free,  and  may  be  used 

ness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  are  almost  jeither  to  stop  the  horse  or  rescue  the'ladv  from 
invariably  neglected.  From  this  circum-jdanger.  He  can  on  this  side  aid  her  in'disen- 
stance,    indolent    habits,    both   of  body  and  {tanglinjr  her  dress,  disengaging  her  foot  from 


mind,  are  induced,  and  these  in  their  turn  ge- 
nerate many  vices. 

To  the  conquests  of  the  Spanish  in  A  me- 1 1        .      ,  ,         .        .  . 

rica,  may  be  attributed  the  low  .state  of  mo  M««  ^'^^  »'"  «««'»tance  from  the  other  side.  hi. 


the  stirrup,  adjusting  her  reins,  and  lifting  her 
off  her  Beat,  without  exposing  her  to  th«  acci- 
dents  which  might  occur  to  him  if  he  attempted 


rals,  literatilre,  and  science,  which  prevails 
among  them ;  for  finding  that  they  had  ac- 


not  so  easy  to  afford  assistance  to  the  lady  witk 
the  lefl  hand,  nor  is  it  so  easy  for  the  rider  to 
command  his  own  horss  with  th«  right  hand." 


,-7^-lV!T» 


~-^!  •'K.!'-  i-^i'^~  ' rvrrr/'Vrr".  ■ 
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AMERICANTlAIIiROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


mats^smsss 


The  Chassevr  Ants  of  Trinidad. — One 
morning  my  attention  was  arrested  at  Laurel 
Hill  by  an  unusual  number  of  black  birds, 
whose  appearance  was  foreign  to  mc ;  they 
•were  smaller  but  not  unlike  an  English  crow, 
and  wore  perched  on  a  calibash  tree  near  the 
kitchen.  I  asked  the  house  negress,  who  at 
that  moment  came  up  from  the  garden,  what' 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  those  • 
black  birds  J  She  said,  "  Misses,  dem  a  sign  of 
the  blessing  of  God  ;  dey  are  not  the  blessing, 
but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of  God's  blessing. 
Misses,  you  will  see  afore  noon-time  how  the 
ants  will  come  and  clear  the  houses."  At  this 
monaent  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  and  thinking 
'  it  was  some  superstitious  idea  of  hers,  I  paid 
no  further  attention  to  it. 

In  about  two  hours  afler  this,  I  observed  an 
uncommon  number  of  chasseur  ants  crawling 
about  the  Hoor  of  the  room  :  my  children  were 
annoyed  by  them,  and  seated  themselves  ou  a 
table,  where  their  legs  did  not  communicate 
with  the  floor.  The  ants  did  not  crawl  upon 
my  person,  but  I  was  now  surrounded  by  them. 
Shortly  after  this  the  walls  of  the  room  became 
covered  by  them ;  and  next  they  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  tables  and  chairs.  I  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  separated  only  by  a  few  ascend- 
ing steps  from  the  one  we  occupied,  and  this 
was  not  accomplished  without  great  care  and 
generalship,  for  had  we  trodden  upon  one,  we 
should  have  been  summarily  punished.  There 
were  several  ants  on  the  steps  of  the  stair,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  Uu; 
room  we  had  left ;  but  the  upper  room  present- 
ed a  singular  spectacle,  for  not  only  were  the 
floor  and  the  walls  covered  like  the  other  room, 
but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house  at 
all  times  afford  shelter  to  u  numerous  tribe 
of  insects,  more  particularly  thj^onkroach,  but 
now  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  The 
chasseur  ants,  as  if  trained  for  battle,  ascended 
in  regular  thick  files,  to  the  rafters,  and  threw 
down  the  cockroaches  to  their  comrades  on 
the  floor,  who  as  regularly  marched  offwith  the 
dead  bodies  of  cockroaches,  dragging  them 
away  by  their  united  efforts  with  amazmg  ra- 
pidity.  Either  the  cockroaches  were  stung  to 
death  ou  the  rafters,  or  else  the  fall  killed  them. 
The  ants  never  stopped  to  devour  their  prey, 
but  conveyed  it  to  their  storehouses. 

The  windward  windows  of  the  room  were  of 
glass,  and  a  battle  now  ensued  between  the 
ants  and  the  jack-spaniards  on  the  panes  of 
glass.  The  jack-spauiards  may  be  called  the 
wasp  of  the  West  Indies  ;  it  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  British  wasp,  and  its  sting  is  in  propor- 
tion more  painful.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees 
and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  rafters 
of  a  room.  These  jack-spaniards  were  not 
quite  such  easy  prey  as  the  cockroaches  had 
been,  for  they  used  their  wujgs,  which  not  one 
cockroach  had  attempted  to  do.  Two  jack- 
spaniards,  hotly  pursued  on  the  window,  'aiight- 
ed  on  the  dress  of  one  of  ray  children.  I  en- 
treated her  to  sit  still,  and  remain  quiet.  In  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  tim*-,  a  party  ol 
ants  crawled  upon  her  frock,  surrounded  and 
covered  the  two  jnck-spaniards,  and  crawlet! 
down  again  to  the  floor,  dragging  off"  their  prey, 
and  doing  the  cliild  no  harm.  From  this 
room  we  went  to  the  adjoining;  bedchamber 
and  dressing-room,  and  found  them  equally  in 
possession  of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  Ihtt 
military  chest  full  of  linens,  which  had  been 
much  infrstnd  ;  for  I  was  determined  to  take 
every  advantage  of  such  able  hunters.  I  found 
the  ants  already  in  possession  of  the  inside  ; 
I  suppose  they  must  have  got  in  at  some  open- 
ing at  the  hinges.  I  pulled  out  the  linens  on 
the  floor,  and  with  them  hundreds  of  cockroach- 
es, not  one  of  which  escaped.  ' 

We  now  left  the  house  and  went  to  the  chant- ', 
bers  built  at  a  little  distance,    but  these   werri 
also  in  the  same  state.      I  next   proeee.le«l  to 
open  a  store-room  at  the  end  of  the  otlier  house 
for  a  place  of  retreat,  but  to  get  the  key  I  had 
to  return  to  the  under  room,  where  the  battle 


was  now  more  hot  than  ever.  The  ants  had 
comtnenced  an  attack  on  the  rats  and  mice, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were  no 
match  for  their  apparently  insignificant  foes. 
They  surrounded  them  as  they  had  the  insect 
tribe,  covered  them  over,  and  dragged  them  off" 
with  a  celerity  and  union  of  Strength  that  no 
one  who  has  not  watched  such  a  sa  ue  can 
comprehend.  I  did  not  see  one  rat  or  mouse 
escape  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  score  carried  off" 
during  a  very  short  period.  We  next  tried  the 
kitchen,  for  the  store-room  and  boys'  pantry 
were  already  occupied,  but  the  kitchen  was 
equally  the  scene  ot  battle  between  rats,  mice, 
and  cockroaches,  and  ants  killing  them.  A 
huckster  negro  came  up  selling  cakes,  and  see- 
ing the  uproar,  and  trie  family  and  servants 
standing  out  in  the  sun,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Misses, 
you've  got  the  blessing  of  God-  to-day,  and  a 
great  blessing  it  is  to  get  such  a  cleaning." 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed 
the  ants ;  about  twelve  the  battle  wns  formida- 
ble  ;    soon  after  one  the  great  strife  began  be- 


■i^ 


tween  the  rats  and  the  mice  ;  and  in  about  three 
the  houses  were  cleared.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  the  ants  began  to  decamp,  and  soon 
not  one  was  to  be  seen  within  doors.  But  the 
grass  around  the  house  was  full  of  them  ;  and 
they  seemed  now  feeding  on  the  remnants  of 
their  prey,  which  had  been  left  on  the  road  to 
their  nests  ;  and  so  the  feasting  continued  till 
about  four  o'clock,  when  the  black  birds,  who 
had  never  been  long  absent  from  the  calibash 
and  pots  doux  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  darted 
down  among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions 
those  who  were  too  sluggish  to  make  good 
their  retreat.  By  five  o'clock  the  whole  was 
over  :  before  sundown,  the  negro  houses  were 
all  cleared  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they  told  me 
that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds  hovering 
about  the  almond  trees  close  to  the  negro  houses 
as  early  rs  seven  in  the  morning.  1  never  saw 
the  black  birds  before.or  since,  and  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  they  were  never  seen  but  at 
such    times. — [Mrs.    Carmichael   on  the  West 

Indies.]  s^^JSi 

♦  ■ 


A  Bow  Rudder.    By  W.  Aldkrsey.    [From 
the  United  Service  Journal.] 

The  following  plan  is  proposed  for  fixing 
and  working  a  rudder  at  the  bow  of  a  ves- 
sel, to  act  in  unison  with  the  rudder  at  the 
stern,  as  calculated  to  embrace  all  the  ad- 
vantages proposed  by  that  experienced  and 
highly  respectable  officer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  Capt.  William  Manning, 
18  stated  in  p.  541  of  the  United  Service 
Journal  for  December,  1831  ;  and  which,  I 
think,  will  also  be  found  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  W.  J.  T.  of  Cambridge,  page  260, 
in  the  number  for  October,  1832. 

The  plan  consists  in  fixing  an  additional 
stem,  made  of  iron,  of  sufficient  strength,  on 
the  present  stem  of  tlie  vessel  (already  built), 
and  securing  the  same  by  strong  braces  fixed 
securely  on  the  bow,  and  hanging  the  rud- 
der on  the  additional  stem  at  the  bow,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  tiie  rudder  at  the 
stern  is  hung,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  following  results  may  be  expected  : 
Ist,  The  rudder  at  the  stem  is  intended  to 
dct  in  unison  with  the  rudder  at  the  stern,  by 
which  means  the  same  force  would  be  exert- 
ed at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  and  would  unite 
in  efTect  to  bring  the  vessel  round  to  the 
wind,  and  prevent  her  missing  stays ;  2d, 
When  before  tlie  wind,  or  nearly  so,  tiie  rud- 
der on  the  stem  might  be  allowed 
or  be  fixed,  as  llioMijiit  necessary 
the  tiller  at  the  stem  is  put  a  little  to 
leeward,  and  the  rudder  at  the  stern  is  made 
to  act  in  unison  witli  it,  their  combined  in- 
fluence would  very  iiiii<;li  tend  to  keep  the 
vessel  to  windward  ;  4th,  The  rudder  at  the 
stem  would  bo  an  ;uiditi'*i);il  security  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  rudder  at  the  stern,  to 
which  it  is  liublc  from  going  over  a  bar,  and 
from  other  causes  ;  5lh,  The  additional  rud- 


to  discovttr,  and  iustantlv  avoid,  every  impc-' 
dimeiit  in  the  sliip's  course  ;  and  would  be 
partinilarly  useful  at  night,  and  in  fogj/y 
and  boisterous  weather,  and  in  rivers  crowd- 
ed  with  vessels,  both  moving  and  stationary. 
In  the  drawing,  the  keel  is  lengthened  to 


the  extremity  of  the  foot  of  the  rudder,  to 
show  an  easy  and  safe  mode  of  protecting 
it  from  accident,  when  the  ship  touches  the 
ground  at  the  stern.  In  building  a  new  ves- 
sel, the  keel  may  be  carried  out,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  sufficient  length  to  have  the  ad- 
ditional stem  built  in  the  frame  of  the  vessel 
to  receive  the  bow  rudder ;  and  the  tiller 
may  be  made  m  any  form,  and  applied  in 
luiy  way,  most  convenient.  .. 

Popular  Errors  in  Medicine — [By  an  Ed- 
inburgh Physician.] — A  very  common  prac- 
tice in  eating  such  fruit  as  cherries  is  to  swal- 
low the  stones,  with  the  vague  notion  that  these 
promote  digestion.  No  error  can  be  more  fa- 
tally  absurd.  Many  cases  have  occurred 
where  such  practices  have  been  the  cause  of 
death,  and  that  of  a  very  excruciating  nature. 
One  instance  is  on  record  of  a  lady  who  died 
in  great  agony  after  years  of  suflTering,  and  the 
cause  was  found  to  be  several  large  balls  lodged 
in  the  intestines,  accumulated  around  clus- 
ters  of  cherry  stones.  The  busks  of  goose- 
berries are  often  swallowed  with  tfie  idea  that 
tli*^y  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  fruit.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  the  most  indigestible 
substance  that  can  be  swallowed,  and  pass  the 
stomach  without  any  change,  although  they 
cause  excessive  irritation,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  inflammation  in  the  bowels. 
Many  people  put  great  faith  in  the  whole- 
.  ,  pomcness  of  eating  only  of  one  dish  at  dinoer. 

_.  ,,,.  ^' I JThey  suppose  that  the  mixture  of  substances 
y  ;  od,  VV  hen  jprfvents  easy  digestion.  They  would  not  eat 
Ifish  and  flesh,  fowl  and  beef,  animal  food  and 
[vegetable.  This  seems  a  plausible  notioM,  but 
idaily  practice  shows  its  utter  absurdity.  What 
.dinner  sits  easier  on  the  stomach  than  a  slice 
lof  roast  or  boiled  mutton,  and  carrots  or  tur- 
'nips,  and  the  indispensable  potato  1  What  man 
iever  fi'lt  the  worse  of  a  cut  of  cod  or  turbot 
■followed  by  a  beef-steak,  or  a  slice  of  roast  beef 
jand  pudding  ?  In  short,  a  variety  oC^whoIesome 
ifbod  does  not  seem  incompatible  at  meals,  if  one 

der  at  the  stem  appears  particularly  suitable  p/o  not  eat  too  much — here  the  error  lies. 

for  steam  vessels,  by  which  means  tjio  steers- 1 i     It  is  a  practice  with  bathers,  after   having 

man  at  the  bow   would   have  it  in  his  jumerii^^'^''**'^  °"  '*  ^°*  *''^y  '°  ^^^  sea-side,  to  sit  on 

the  roM  rocks  till  they  cool  before  going  into 
the  water.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  Never 
go  into  the  water  if  over-fatigued,  and  after  pro- 
fuse an<l  long-contintied  perspiration,  but  r1- 
wavs  prefer  plunging  in  while  warm,  strong 
audi  vigorous,  and  even  with  the  first  drops  04 
perspiration  on  your  brow.    There  is  no  fear 


I 
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of  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  being 
fatal.  Many  nations  run  from  the  hot  bath  and 
plunge  naked  into  the  snow.  What  « to  be  fear- 
ed is  sudden  cold  after  exhaustion  of  the  body, 
and  while  the  animal  powers  are  not  sufficient 
to  produce  a  reaction  or  recovery  of  the  animal 

There  is  a  favorite  fancy  of  rendering  infants 
and  farther  advanced  children  hardy  and  strong 
by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  This  will 
certainly  not  prevent  strong  infants  from  grow- 
ing stronger,  but  it  will,  and  often  does,  kill 
three  chilaren  out  of  every  five.  Infants  al- 
ways thrive  best  with  moderate  warmth  and  a 
milk-warm  bath.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
clothing  of  infants  and  children.  No  child 
shoukl  have  so  slight  clothing  as  to  make  it  feel 
the  effects  of  cold — warm  materials,  loose  and 
wide-made  clothing,  and  exercise,  are  all  in- 
dispensable for  the  health  of  little  ones.  But 
above  all  things,  their  heads  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  generally  uncovered. 

Many  people  so  laud  early  rising  as  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  sleep  was  one  of  those 
lazy,  sluggish,  and  bad  practices,  that  the  soon- 
er the  custom  was  abolished  the  better.  Sleep 
is  as  necessary  to  man  as  food,  and  as  some  do 
with  one-third  of  the  food  that  others  absolutely 
require,  so  five  hours'  sleep  is  amply  sufficient 
for  one,  while  another  requires  seven  or  eight 
hours.  Some  men  cannot  by  any  possibility 
steep  more  than  four  or  five  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  ;  and,  therefore,  true  to  the  inherent  self- 
ishness of  human  nature,  they  abuse  all  who 
sleep  longer.  No  man  should  be  taunted  for 
sleeping  eight  hours  if  he  can. 

Many  people  do  not  eat  salt  with]  their  food, 
and  the  fair  sex  have  a  notion  that  this  sub- 
stance darkens  the  complexion.  Salt  seems 
essential  for  the  health  of  every  human  being, 
more  especially  in  moist  climates  such  as  ours. 
Without  salt,  the  body  becomes  infected  with 
intestinal  worms.  The  case  of  a  lady  is  men- 
tioned in  a  medical  journal,  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  salt,  and  never  used  it  with  her 
food ;  the  consequence  was,  she  became  dread- 
fully infected  with  these  animals.  A  punish- 
ment existed  in  Holland,  by  which  criminals 
were  denied  the  use  of  salt ;  the  same  conse- 
quence followed  with  these  wretched  beings. 
We  rather  think  a  prejudice  exists  with  some, 
of  giving  little  or  no  salt  to  children.  No  prac- 
tice can  be  more  ridiculous.  •.•-.^?t 
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C.  H.  UrCormick^s  Self- Sharpening  Hori- 

.-  zontal   Plough.     [Communicated    by   the 

Inventor  for  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Be  it  known,  that  I,  Cyrus   H.  M'Cor- 
mick,  of  Rockbridge  county,   and  State  ot 

'^    Virginia,  have  made  an  improvement  in  the 
useful  arts,  being  a  "  self-sharpening   hori- 
^  Vontal  plough,"  which   is   described   us  fol- 
lows : 

This  plough,  like  most  others,  consists  ot 
a  beam,  handles,  helve,  mould.board,  and 
share.      In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  latch- 

'"    rod  to  make  fast  the  mould.board  and  shar--, 
,  when  changed  to  either  side,  and   a    main 
bolt  to  support  the  mould-board. 

The  beam,  handles,  and  helve,  are  simi. 
lar  to  those  employed  in  other  ploughs.  The 
mould.board,  represented  at  a  in  the  an- 
nexed drawings,  is  made  double,  of  cast  iron, 
curved  somewhat  like  other  mould-boards, 
on  both  sides.  The  wings,  b  h,  are  united 
in  part  at  c,  and  extend  outward,  making  a 
suitable  angle  for  turning  over  the  earth. 
There  is  a  brace,  d,  .extending  between  the 
two  wings,  behind,  supporting  them  firmly 
with  projections,  e  e,  on  one  side,  for  leceiv. 
lag  the  latch-rod,  f,  when  changing  the 
plough.  Between  the  wings  on  the  top, 
uui  near  the  front,  is  a  brace,  g^  and  ano- 


ther,  h,  near  the  middle,  through  which  there 
are  openings  for  the  main  bolts,  i,  to  pass. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  mould-board  are 
other  braces,  k,  I,  at  about  one  inch  apart, 
for  receiving  the  hinder  end  of  the  share, 
and  between  whick  it  plays  and  turns.  Near 
the  ends  of  these  braces,  and  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  mould-board,  are  two  projec- 
tions, m  m,  upon  which  the  mould -board 
slides  alternately.  These  projections  can 
either  be  cast  solid,  with  the  mould-board, 
or  be  made  of  steel  or  cast  iron,  and  be! 
rivetted  on.  These  projections  serve  also 
to  hold  and  support  the  share  when  turned. 
At  the  front  end  of  the  mould-board  is  cast 
on  it  a  projection,  n,  which  serves  as  a  pi- 
vot, on  which  the  share  turns. 

The  share,  o,  is  made  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  in  a  triangular  shape.  It  consists  of  the 
neck,  p,  (with  or  without  a  head,)  and  a  slat,  g, 
for  a  key,  placed  behind  the  braces ;  also,  a 
point,  r,  either  cast  on  the  share  or  made 
separately,  and  fastened  on  it  by  being  rivet- 
ed,  or  otherwise. 

There  is  also  a  shoulder,  or  projection,  s, 
by  means  of  which  and  the  latch-rod  the 
share  is  kept  in  its  place  when  changed.  In 
the  hinder  end  of  the  point  is  a  cavity,  t,  to 
admit  the  point  on  the  mould-board,  upon 
which  and  the  neck  the  share  turns. 

The  main  bolt,  t,  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  passes  through  the  beam,  and  the  two 
openings  in  the  braces  of  the  mould.board 
before  mentioned  having  a  head,  w,  on  the 
lower  end,  and  either  a  screw  or  key,  »,  on 
the  head  above  the  beam. 

The  latch-rod,  f,  is  a  plain  curved  rod  of 
wrought  iron,  which  extends  from  above  the 
beam  to  the  neck  of  the  share,  and  is  move- 
able from  one  side  of  the  beam  and  mould. 
i)oard  to  the  other,  passing  between  the 
beam  and  the  projections  on  the  brace  of  the 
I  mould.board,  and  entering  between  the  neck 
of  the  share  and  the  wing  of  the  mould- 
board,  and  by  which  the  mould.board  and 
share  are  screwed  in  the  position  required. 

Operation. — When  required  to  plough 
on  a  hill-side,  say  the  declination  of  the  hill 
is  on  the  right,  the  right  wing  of  the  mould, 
board  and  share  must  stand  out  from  the  beam] 


to  the  right,  and  the  other  wing  of  the  mould- 
board  tcing  nearly  parallel  with  the  beam, 
forms  the  land-side,  the  latch-rod  being  put  in 
its  proper  place.  One  furrow  being  made 
in  this  position,  the  latch-rod  is  taken  out, 
and  turning  the  plough,  resting  on  the  share, 
the  share  is  turned  on  the  point  of  the 
mould-board,  to  the  other  side,  or  left,  and 
the  mould -board  also  changes  sides.  The 
left  wing  projecting  out  to  the  left,  the  right 
wing  forming  the  land-side,  the  latch-rod  is 
passed  between  the  other  side  of  the  beam 
and  the  other  projection  on  the  brace,  the 
points  entering  again  between  the  neck  of 
the  share  a:id  other  wing  of  the  mould.board, 
which  pressing  the  shoulder  on  the  share, 
above  that  on  the  mould.board,  makes  it 
fast.  The  .icck  of  the  share  might  be  made 
to  turn  on  a  pivot  or  collar  on  the  centre,  in- 
stead of  the  opening  between  the  braces.  A 
nail  or  pin  iij  driven  in  the  helve,  below  the 
brace,  to  prevent  the  mould-board  from  sink- 
ing  behind,  or  the  beam  from  rising,  to 
steody  the  plough. 

The  invention  here  claimed,  and  desired 
to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  consists  in 
the  peculiar  arrangement  and  construction 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  plough,  as  be- 
fore described,  and  particularly  the  mode  of 
forming  the  point  at  the  end  of  the  mould- 
board  on  which  the  share  turns ;  and  the 
two  braces  with  the  space  between  them,  in 
which  the  neck  of  the  share  works  ;  the 
brace  near  the  centre  of  the  mould.board  ; 
the  two  projections  on  which  the  mould, 
board  .slides  ;  and  the  share,  with  the  mode 
of  turning  and  fastening  it  by  the  latch, 
rod. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2&th 
day  of  October,  1833. 

_    .     Ctkvs  H.  N'Corxick.    ; 
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Hedoinq. — To  ascertain  in  what  way  fields 
can  be  kept  enclosed,  with  the  least  expense, 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  larnier  in 
our  country. 

As  a  nation  we  are  young  in  agriculture,  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  refer  back  to  those  parte 
of  the  world  from  which  our  fathers  emigrated 
for  example,  to  aid  us  in  our  concIu8i«n8,  on 
many  subjects  connected  with  our  pursuits  in 
life. 

In  order  to  form  correct  conclusions,  in  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  agriculture,  many  thingt- 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  differ- 
etice  in  the  cUmate  and  soil  of  different  coun- 
tries is  so  great,  that  the  course  of  cropping 
pursued  in  one  country  may  be  altogether  im- 
prop**r  for  another  ;  and  plants  which  are  found 
to  succeed  well  in  one  climate  on  particular 
soils,  may  require  different  soils  in  other  cli- 
mates, or  may  not  surceed  at  all  on  any  soil. 

Many  experiments  have  already  been  made  in 
this  country,  to  establish  the  fact,  whether,  oi 
not,  hedges  of  any  kind  could  be  substituted 
for  our  stone  and  wood  fences.  Thus  far  the 
problem  remains  unsolved.  Various  experi- 
ments  have  been  made  with  different  plants, 
by  different  persons,  and  the  results  and  reports 
have  tended  more  to  confuse  than  establish 
public  opinion. 

In  looking  abroad  for  examples,  whereon  to 
found  our  opinions,  we  naturally  refer  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  France,  as  countries  where 
agriculture  as  a  science  is  better  understood 
than  in  any  other  with  which  we  have  much 
intercourse. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  hedges  are  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  we  believe,  than  in  an) 
other  agricultural  country.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  England  and  Ireland  may  be  counted 
very  similar.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich  secondary 
tbrmation,  and  from  their  limited  extent  and  be- 
ing surrounded  with  water,  the  climHte  is  tem- 
perate and  humid.  In  sunimer^e  temperature 
rarely  exceeds  75°,  and  during  winter  it  seldom 
descends  lower  than  25°  above  zero,  u  variation 
not  so  great  as  has  been  known  in  this  country 
within  a  few  days. 

From  the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  conse- 
quent high  price,  methods  are  resorted  to  for  en. 
closing  their  fields  besides  fencing  with  wood. 
Whenever  stone  can  be  procured  at  reasonable 
rates,  they  are  preferred  by  farmers  of  every 
country  to  either  wood  fences  or  hedges. 

Although  from  the  peculiarities  of  tl»e  climate 
of  England  they  have  been  successful  in  cuiti 
vating  hedges,  yet  in  France,  where  the  tempe- 
rature may  be  called  temperate  compared  with 
ours,  they  did  not  find  it  for  their  interest  to  at 
tend  to  their  cultivation. 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  plant  mostly  cul- 
tivated for  hedges  is  the  quickset  Haw-thorn, 
Crataegus  oxyacanthus,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
is  admirably  calculated  for  that  purpose.  In 
France,  where  the  climate  is  more  warm  and 
dry,  the  Haw-thorn  does  not  fiourish  well  ;  in- 
sects injure  it,  and  it  becomes  covered  with 
moss,. stunted,  and  dies. 

In  America,  or  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  our  summers  are  much  warmer  than 
they  are  in  France,  and  our  winters  more  se- 
vere, and  we  have  never  seen  a  haw-thorn 
hedge  with  us  that  had  that  healthy  appearance 
that  they  have  in  England,  which  we  consider 
as  proof  positive  that  our  climate  ix  not  as  con- 
genial to  their  growth  as  that  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  found  growing  Kpontaneously. 

The  first  proposition  to  be  solved  by  our  far- 
niers  is  in  what  manner  can  their  fields  be  se- 
curely fenced  for  a  lengih  of  time  at  the  least 
expense.  To  answer  this,  all  circumstances 
must  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Allowing  that  it  is  thought  advisable  in  any 
locality  in  our  country  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  hedges,  then  it  becomes  important  to  know 
what  plants  will  succeed  best  in  a  given  locality. 
On  inquiring  into  the  natural  location  of 
plants,  we  find  them  in  bells  extending  from 
east  to  west,  across  coutinenls.  varying  from  a 
direct  line,  according  to  the  humidity  and  tcnipe. 
rature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  niture  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow. , 


With  plants,  as  with  animals,  different  species 
require  different  degrees  of  heat  to  insure  health, 
added  to  which  light  and  moisture  have  materi<ai 
mtluence. 

On  inquiring  for  plants  suited  to  different  lo- 
cations, not  only  is  the  natural  climate  of  the 
plant  to  be  consulted,  but  the  growth  and  habits 
of  it  are  equally  important. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  plants  which 
have  been  reconunendM  for  hedging  by  diffe- 
rent writers  on  the  subject,  together  with  a 
short  description  of  their  habits,  and  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  have  been  brought  or  where 
they  are  found  growing  naturally. 

Thorn. — This  is  a  common  name  applied  to 
a  numerous  family,  many  of  which  have  been 
used  for  hedging  from  time  immemorial ;  as  the 
limbs  of  th>^  different  kinds  are  more  or  less 
armed  with  sharp  spinei  or  thorns,  they  are  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose. 

Haw-thorn — Crattegus  oxyacantha. — This 
is  the  common  hedge  thorn  of  England.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  many  small  limbs, 
which  are  armed  with  abundance  of  small  sharp 
spines.  It  is  found  to  be  the  best  plant  for 
hedging  in  England  and  Ireland  that  has  ever 
been  cultivated  for  that  purpose. 

Ever-Green  Thorn — C.  yyracantha. — This 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
cultivated  for  hedges,  but  is  less  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  the  preceding. 

CocKSpuR  Thorn — Scarlet  ^flowering.  Pear 
leaved.  Yellow  fruited,  and  some  others,  are  na- 
tives of  America,  are  of  larger  growth  than  the 
bawthorn,  and  the  limbs  do  not  interlace  as  well. 
Most  of  the  species  of  thorn  are  subject  to  be 
injured  by  insects  during  summer  and  field  mice 
(luring  the  winter,  in  addition  to  which  the 
stocks  become  in  many  localities  covered  with 
moss.  We  cannot  recommend  any  of  the  above 
for  hedges  in  this  part  of  the  state.  They  may 
be  propagated  from  seed,  which  should  be  buried 
one  year  in  the  earth,  after  which  the^  should  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  rows  as  other  seeds  in 
the  nursery. 

Honey  Locust — Gleditschia  Triacanlhus. — 
This  is  a  native  North  American  tree,  found 
growing  in  the  forests  of  the  middle  states, 
where  it  often  attains  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  proportioned  to  its  height. 

This  tree  has  been  recommended  for  hedging, 
but  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  it  in  a  dwarf 
.state.  The  limbs  are  large  and  not  suitable  for 
interlacing.  As  it  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states,  it  does  not  well  endure  our 
northern  winters  when  young. 

Prickly  Ash — Zanthoxylurn  fraxinenm,  and 
tricarpum. — Both  these  varieties  are  native  A- 
merican  shrubs  growing  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  the  limbs  are  armed  with  short 
thorns.  These  shrubs  spread  so  much  by 
sprouting  from  the  roots  that  either  of  them 
would  prove  very  troublesome  when  set  for 
hedge. 

Barberry  or  Berberris — Hrrberris  cana. 
densis. — This  is  an  American  shrub  which  in- 
fests many  parts  of  the  New. England  states, 
growing  to  the  height  of  si.x  or  eight  feet,  with 
upright  stems,  which  are  armed  with  slender 
sharp  spines.-  Although  we  have  long  seen  this 
shrub  growing  about  fences,  we  do  not  recollect 
to  hav^  seen  it  treated  as  a  hedge.  From  the 
strong  prejudice  there  is  ngainwt  it,  entertained 
by  the  New-England  fanners,  we  think  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  it. 

Buck  Thorn — Rhawnus  catharticus. — The 
English  botanists  claim  this  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  Professor  Eaton  says  that  it  in  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  New-England.  From  experrnienis 
made  by  E.  H.  DerKy^Esq.  of  Massachusetts, 
it  would  appear  thatjhrs  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable.JK])lant8  for  hf-ofees  in  the  northern  states 
that  has  ever  been  tried.  »Iir  this  country  it  at- 
tains to  the-jjieight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the 
limbs  are  not  long  but  thick,  and  are  set  with 
sharp  spines.  It  endures  the  severity  of  our 
northern  winters,  and  is  not  subject  to  be  in. 
jured  by  insects.  It  is  readily  cultivated  from 
seed,  which  are  produced  abundantly  by  old 


trees.  [See  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, with  Mr.  Derby's  communicatien  annex* 
ed,  page  15  of  Appendix  to  New-York  Fariuar, 
for  March,  1834.  J 

OsAOE  Okanoe — Madura  aurantica. — This 
IS  an  American  shrub,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  and  some  other  southern  streams. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  somewhat  resem. 
bling  that  of  the  orange,  and  the  hmbs  are  set 
with  sharp  thorns.  It  does  not  endure  our 
northern  winters.  • 

Apples. — Both  the  common  and  crab  apples 
have  been  tried  for  hedges  in  this  latitude,  but 
neither  have  succeeded  so  as  to  bear  recom- 
mendation for  this  purpose.  Like  thorns,  they 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  in  summer 
and  by  mice  in  winter. 

If  there  is  any  tree  or  shrub  that  we  can  r«- 
commend  to  farmers  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting^:for  wood  and  stone  fences, 
with  hopes  of  being^JAore  economical,  it  is  the 
White  Italian  Mulberry — Morui  alba. 

Professor  Rafinesque,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
speaking  of  different  trees  and  shrubs  with  re- 
gard to  their  qualities  for  hedging,  says,  "  I  have 
left  for  the  last  this  most  valuable  tree.  It  bears 
cutting,  and  is  often  raised  in  silk  countries  as 
a  shrub  and  hedge,  to  collect  the  leaves  easier. 
Grows  with  the  utmost  facility,  lasting  sixty 
years  at  least." 

This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  China,  appears 
perfectly  naturalized  in  this  country,  or  at  leasti 
coming  from  a  country  where  the  climate  is  not 
altogether  different  from  our  own,  thrives  well. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  either  from  seed  or  cut. 
tings  It  grows  to  the  hvight  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  somewhat  resembles  our  common  ap- 
ple in  shape  and  size. 

As  it  appears  well  est.ablished  now,  that  the 
raising  of  silk-worms  and  the  making  of  silk 
in  this  country  will  be  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding profit  with  other  farming  operations, 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  cultivating  mulberry 
hedges,  as  it  is  allowed  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable way  to  raise  them  when  intended  only 
for  worms,  and  if  they  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  feeding  silk-worms  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fences,  the  inducements  to  raise  them 
must  be  very  great. 

When  it  is  designed  to  raise  plants  from  seed, 
they  should  be  sown  in  the  fore  part  of  May, 
and  one  ounce  of  seed  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
for  raising  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  trMS. — 
[Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.]  - 

Cultivation  of  Native  Grape.— N.  Long- 
worth,  Esq.  has  experimented  extensively  in 
the  culture  of  American  grapes.  His  opinions 
arc,  therefore,  entitled  to  attention.  We  give 
an  extract  from  an  address  recently  delivered : 

"  I  have  found  no  foreign  grape  that  will  pay 
the  expense  of  open  culture  in  our  climate. 
Native  vines,  planted  on  ground  with  no  other 
preparation  than  deep  ploughing,  have  thus  far 
succeeded  better  than  those  on  steep  side-hills, 
where  the  ground  was  prepared  with  great  ex- 
pense. Those  parts  of  my  vineyards  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  north  have  often  ripened  their  fruit 
better  than  those  with  a  southern  exposure. 
Some  of  the  finest  wines  of  France  are  made 
in  a  northern  latitude,  and  on  hills  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  north. 

"  Others  are  deterred  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  from  an  impression  that  great  skill  is 
necessary.  The  vine  requires  less  Ecience  in 
its  cultivation  than  the  peach  or  apple  tree  ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  a  more  simple 
process  than  that  of  cider.  Cleanliness  ana  a 
careful  exclusion  of  unripe  and  decayed  fruit 
are  the  great  requisites.  Wines  may  be  im- 
proved after  tliey  are  completed,  by  a  mixture 
of  the  strong  with  the  weak,  the  dry  with  the 
sweet,  the  flavorless  with  that  possessing  a 
high  flavor ;  but  this  is  the  province  of  the 
wine-merchant. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  we  cannot  succeed  with  the 
inanumcture  of  wine, -because  the  addition  of 
sugar  is  necessary  to  our  grapes  to  give  them 
the  requisite  sweetness.     I  have  wine  of  my 
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own  manufacture,  now  six  years  old,  the  purellpend  upon  a  man  of  good  common  8en»e,  who 
juice  of  the  grape.  But  in  all  wine  countries, jihad  no  experience  in  its  cultiTation,  than  most 
unless  it  be  in  those  where  light  har^JH^s  are  jjof  the  German  vinedressers.  I  name  this,  not 
made,  sugar  is  added,  or  its  ea|M|^B  In|  in  disparagement  of  a  frugal  industrious  part 
Madeira,  Xerxes,  Oporto,  varicJ^^^^^K  are!  of  uur  population,  but  to  remove  an  impres. 
resorted'to.  The  grapes  are  i^^^^Hnangj  sion  that  foreigners  only  are  competent  to  th« 
till  a  bunch  of  raisins  can  be  fi^ji^^r  a  I  cultivation." 
portion  of  the  must  is  boiled  down,  till  its  fer- 
menting quality  is  destroyed,  and  its  saccharine 
nearly  doubled,  or  a  portion  of  the  unfermented 
must  is  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  brandy 
as  to  stop  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  these 
are  added  to  the  must  or  wine.  Afler  the  wine 
is  perfected 


Ddtch  Churns — Wten  the  churning  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  I  have  observed  the  outside 
of  the  churn  wrapped  over  with  cloth,  which  I 
was  told  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
outside  clean.  The  Dutch  have  various  ways 
from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  ofjiof  working  the  churn.      At  the  large  dairies  it 


brandy  is  added.  Even  in  the  sunny  clime  of 
Italy,  to  enable  their  wine  to  keep  without  the 
addition  of  sugar,  they  boil  the  must,  and  the 
wine  so  made  is  called  '  Vino  Cotto.'  In  Ger- 
many  and  France,  sugar  is  frequently  added. 
But  m  all  these  cases  the  fermentation  is  check- 
ed before  its  completion,  and  the  leaven  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuring  and  frequent  racking. 
From  experience,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple be  in  the  grape  or  added  to  the  must  in  th« 
form  of  sugar. 

••  The  reason  so  many  have  failed  in  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  wine,  is  that,  instead 
of  making  American  wine,  they  have,  by  the 
process  of  manufacture,  attempted  to  produce 
an  imitation  of  popular  foreign  wines. 

"  The  Schuylkill,  Muscadell  or  Cape  grape, 
the   Isabella  or   Catawba,   are   the   American 
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nrapes  most  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  wjne. 
The  first   by  age  becomes  a  good 


wine.  The 
will  make  a  rich,  sweet  wine,  by  the 
process  of  manufacture  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  but  it  does  not  improve  by  age. 
From  the  Catawba,  Major  Adlum  makes  a 
rich,  sweet  wine.  The  wine  which  I  manu- 
facture from  this  grape  is  a  light,  dry  wine,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Rhine,  and  will  success- 
fully  compete  with  any  of  them,  but  they  are 
■wines  now  for  the  first  time  coming  in  use 
among  us,  and  command  a  high  price. 

"  I  have  two  other  native  grapes  under  culti- 
vation, from  which  I  have  yet  made  only  a  few 
quarts  of  wine  of  great  promise.  They  are 
also  first-rate  table  grapes.  The  best  wine  of 
American  manufacture  that  I  have  seen  resem- 
bling Madeira,  is  made  by  a  French  gentleman 
of  great  intelligence,  in  S.  Carolina,  Mr.  Herbe- 
mont.  He  sent  me  a  sample.  It  is  made  from 
a  grape  cnlled  the  Warren,  or  Herbemont's  Ma- 
deira. I  obtained  this  grape  from  him  four 
years  since,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  p^onoimce 
It  an  American  grape,  common  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  be  found  as  far  west  as  Missouri. 
As  a  table  grape,  it  is  equal  to  many  import, 
ed  varieties. 

•*  In  deciding  how  far  the  grape  may  be  culti- 
vated with  us  for  profit,  experience  is  better  than 
theory.  Nine  years  since  I  bought  thirty  acres 
1^  very  broken  ground  four  miles  from  the 
Mty,  for  which  I  paid  three  hundred  dollars. 
There  were  about  fifteen  acres  of  cleared  land, 
and  about  one  half  tillable.  On  this  place  I  put 
an  elderly  German  with  a  small  family.  He 
was  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  vineyard  and  have 
one  half  the  product.  Every  thing  raised  by 
him  on  the  place  was  for  his  own  use.  He 
spoke. no  English  ;  was  not  worth  ten  dollars  ; 
«nd  possessed  of  no  learning.  The  vineyard 
was  neglected,  and  made  a  secondary  object ; 
whilst  hs  supported  his  family  by  raising 
vegetables  for  market.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  his  vineyard  was  less  advanced  than  it 
should  have  been  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The 
eighth  year  a  part  of  his  vineyard  produced 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  gallons  of  wine  to 
the  acre.  This  encouraged  him :  his  garden 
was  neglected  and  his  attention  devoted  to  the 
vineyard.  This  season,  1833,  his  share  of  the 
wine  will  enable  him  to  purchase  from  the  go- 
▼ernment  five  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  and  he 
has  already  made  a  purchase  for  each  of  his 
children.  He  can  cultivate  the  grape  as  his 
fathers  hav«  done  before  him,  in  Germany; 
but  he  can  make  no  changes  to  suit  the  difiTer- 
eiiee  of  our  •limate,  and  I  would  sooner  de- 


is  generally  with  a  horse  ;  this  I  observed  near 
Delft,  at  Ter  Leide,  near  Leyden,  and  near  Leu. 
warden,  in  Vriesland ;  at  others  they  are  churn- 
ed by  the  hand,  by  turning  a  large  fly-wheel, 
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(figure  1.)  At  Almenaar,  near  Harliugen,  I  saw 
a  churn  made  to  go  by  the  feet,  the  weight  of 
the  body  being  moved  alternately  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  on  a  platform  fixed  on  a  pivot  (fig 
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ure  2)  ;  to  the  one  end  of  the  platform  a  stalk 
being  attached,  which  moved  the  churn-handle 
attached  to  another  pivot.  I  observed  at  a  farm 
near  Gouda,  that  the  churn  was  made  to  work 
from  the  ceiling  in  a  very  easy  way  ;  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  angle,  wan  at- 
tached at  the  elbow  to  a  pivot  in  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling;  the  churn-stick  was  at- 
tached to  the  one  end,  and  it  was  worked  up  and 
down  by  the  hand  at  the  other  end,  (figure  3.) 
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And  in  North  Holland  they  churn  by  means  of 
dogs  in  wheels,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  turn 
spits. — [Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.] 

Directions  for  the  Use  of  Bone  Manure.     By 
Mr.  Ogdex.    [From  the  New-York  Farmer 
and  American  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
Mr.  Editor  :  Sir, — Permit  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  to  present 
to  the  agricultural  community   some  hints  on 
the  use  of  ground  bone  for  manure.     The  first 
and  great  object  is  to  have  the  bone  dust  well 
fermented.     The  process  is   very  simple — 
nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  damp, 
en  it  sufficiently  to  set  it  fermenting.     The 
best  method,  however,  is  to  make  a  compost 
of  it  with  stable  or  yard  manure,  and  let  it 
ferment  together.     After  it  is  fermented,  it 
answers  a  very  good  purpose  as  top  dressing 
for  grass  or  winter  grain,  and  may  be  applied 
early  in  the  spring.      If  it  is  spread   at  the 
time  of  sowing,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  35  bush- 
els  per  acre,  it  is  harrowed  in.     This  manure 
is  applied  with  good  effect  to  corn  in  the  hill. 
Instances,  however,  of  its  loo  free  use  in  this 
way    have  been    known    to   fail ;    I  should, 
therefore,  recommend  it  to  be  applied  broad- 
cast.    On  a  dry  soil,  especially,  it  is  very 
beueficial  to  potatoes,  particularly  in  a  state 
of  a  fermented  compost. 

I  would  again  repeat,  that  the  great  myste- 
ry  in  using   bone  is  to  have  it  fermented. 


Even  old  bones,  that  have  been  bleaching  for 
scores  of  years  in  the  fields,  when  ground, 
will  very  easily  ferment  and  make  an  en- 
riching and  active  manure.  Gardenerf  will 
find  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  bone.  It 
does  not  introduce  weeds,  nor  insects,  but  is 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  latter.  Its  small 
bulk,  lightness  of  carriage,  and  great  durabili. 
ty,  are  some  of  its  general  recommendations. 
Brooklyn,  F'ebruary,  1834. 

The  Use  of  Ground  Corn  and  Cobs.  By 
Mr.  OtJDEx.  [From  the  N.  Y.  Farmer.] 
Mb.  Editor, — I  have  been  for  some 
time  using  corn  and  cobs  ground  together  for 
my  cattir,  and  with  good  efTect.  It  is  an 
impression  among  farmers  that  there  aresoms 
injurious  effects  arising  from  its  use.  I  will 
state  how  they  may  be  avoided.  In  the  first 
place,  the  com  should  be  perfectly  ripe.  In 
the  second,  a  large  quantity  should  not  be 
ground  at  a  time.  It  should  be  kept  perfect, 
ly  dry,  for  a  little  moisture  will  cause  the 
cob  to  mould.  In  the  third,  when  this  food 
is  used  constantly,  potatoes  or  carrots  should 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  With 
these  precautions,  the  cob  and  corn  ground 
together  will  be  a  wholesome  and  cheap  food 
for  cattle.  I  give  my  horses  eight  quarts 
per  day,  and,  notwithstanding  they  labor 
hanl,  they  gain  in  flesh  and  perform  well. 

I  grind  my  com  and  cobs  in  the  bone  mill, 
which  will  turn  out  many  bushels  in  the 
course  of  an  hour. 

Good  a.nd  Poor  Frvit  in  thk  same  Or. 
CHARD. — The  s||kioined  paragraph  is  from  Dr. 
Thatcher's  American  Orchardist.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  mixing  of  the  farina  will  not 
effect  the  fruit,  but  the  seed  only — that  this  is 
the  method  of  nature  to  obtain  new  varieties.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  for  those  having  op- 
portunity, to  make  observation. 

A  precaution  is  suggested  that  apple  trees 
bearing  bad  or  ordinary  fruit  should  not  be 
suffered  to  grow  with  those  which  bear  fruit  of 
a  superior  qcality.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  gar. 
deners  are  familiar,  that  the  blossoms  of  cu- 
cumbers will  greatly  injure  the  flavor  of  melons 
that  grow  near  them  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  fruits,  while  forming  on  the  trees, 
are  liable  in  like  manner  to  suffer  deterioration. 
The  result  of  the  following  experiment  would 
seem  to  strengthen  the  above  conjecture.  The 
experiment,  it  is  said,  has  in  numerous  instan- 
ces succeeded  without  a  single  failure.  In  an 
orchard  containing  a  great  variety  of  apple  trees 
bearing  sweet,  and  some  very  acrid  fruit,  and 
others  partaking  of  both  these  properties,  in 
the  vernal  season,  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
blossom,  the  pollen  (or  impregnating  dust)  was 
taken  from  one  tree  (for  example,  where  the 
fruit  is  very  sweet,)  and  deposited  on  the 
flowers  of  a  particular  branch  of  another  tree, 
whose  fruit  is  extremely  acrid.  The  apples  of 
that  particular  branch  were  found  to  combine 
these  two  properties  for  that  season,  and  by  this 
simple  process,  the  experimtnlor  asserts,  he 
can  easily  provide  himself  with  apples  for  that 
season  nerfsctly  to  his  taste,  which  he  coneid- 
ers  much  more  expeditious  and  equally  as  c«r. 
tain  a  process  as  that  of  grafting. 

Clovbr  amono  CoftN. — A  friend  of  mine 
sowed  red  clover  among  his  corn  af^er  going 
threugh  with  the  cultivHtor  the  last  time,  the 
seed  was  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
by  the  corn,  it  coiipequciilly  vegetated  very 
soon,  llnd  after  the  corn  was  cut  off,  there  was 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  whiclt  afforded 
fine  pasture  for  several  successive  seasons. 
The  red  clover  is  an  r.xccllent  manure  :  I  hare 
raised  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  by  ploughing  in  the 
•^nd  growth  afVer  harvest. — [Am.  Farmer.] 
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IfKn.JiMj. — To  ascertain  in  wliat  way  fields 
can  he  ivi'pt  enclo.Sfd,  with  the  least  expense. 
i>*  a  matter  ol"  importance  to  every  Ihrnier  in 
our  coiuitry. 

As  a  nation  we  arc  young  in  agriculture,  and 
it  is  natural  tor  us  to  refer  back  to  tli<>!<e  |)art»> 
of  the  world  from  which  our  fatliers  eniiijrated 
ior  cxamph',  to  aid  us  in  our  conclusinns,  on 
uianv  subjects  connected  with  our  purHuits  in 
life.  ■ 

In  order  to  form  correct  conclusions,  in  mat 
tens  appertaininji  to  agriculture,  many    thing*- 
must  he  taken  into  conKideration.      The  diticr 
ence    in  tlie  climate  and  soil  of  dillercnt  eoun 
tries  is  so  oreat,  that   the   course  t>f   cropping; 
pur.sneil  in  one  country  may  be  allogether  im- 
proper for  another  ;  and  plants  which  are  found 
to   succeed   well    in   one   climate   on   particular 
.•soils,  may  require  dillercnt  soils  in  other  cli- 
iiiatcH,  or  may  not  sui  c'cd  at  all  on  anv  soil. 

Many  experiments  have  already  been  made  in 
this  country,  to  establish  the  fact,  whether,  oi 
not.  hedges  of  any  kind  coul<l  be  Kiiltstituted 
for  our  stone  and  wood  fences.  Thus  far  tht 
problem  renuiins  unsolved.  Various  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  diflVrent  plants', 
by  diirerent  persons,  and  the  results  and  reports 
liave  tended  more  to  c(<iifuHC  tlian  establish 
pul)hc  opinion. 

In  looking  abroad  for  examples,  whereon  t( 
found  our  opinions,  we  naturally  refer  to  Eng- 
land. Ireland,  and  France,  as  coinilries  v.hcre 
agriculture  as  a  science  is  better  nnderstotid 
tlian  in  any  other  with  which  wc  have  niiu'h 
intercourse. 

In  I'.iigland  anil  Ireland,  hedges  are  more  ex- 
tensivelv   cultivated,  wv.    believe,    than   in    an\ 


Willi  plants,  as  with  iminials,  dilFcrent  species 
re«inirediflerent  degrees  of  luai  to  insure  health, 
added  to  which  light  and  moisture  have  material 
mtluence. 

On  in<juiring  tor  plants  suited  to  ilifl'erent  lo- 
cations, not  only  is  the  natural  climate  of  the 
plant  to  be  consulted,  but  the  growth  and  habits 
of  it  are  equally  important. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  plants  whi«*li 
!uive  been  reconmicnded  for  lu'dging  by  ditfe- 
rent  writers  on  the  subject,  together  with  a 
short  description  of  their  habits,  and  the  ^conn- 
fry  from  whndi  they  have  b«'eii  brought  or  w  licre 
they  are  found  growing  naturally. 

Thorn. — This  is  a  conunon  name  a|)plied  to 
■i  numerous  lainily.  many  of  which  have  been 
used  for  hedging  Irom  time  immemorial ;  as  the 
limb.s  of  th>?  diflerent  kinds  ar«'  more  or  less 
irmed  with  sharp  spine*  or  thorns,  th«y  are  w«'ll 
calculated  for  this  purpose. 

H\w-THoRN — Crattviius  oxijocuntha. — Thie 
iS  the  conunon  Iiedge  tliorn  of  Kngland.  It  is 
;i  nntive  of  Hritain,  wl.cre  if  grows  to  (he  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  witii  in;iny  small  limbs, 
which  an'  armed  with  aliiin<lance  of  small  sharp 
spines.  It  is  Ibund  to  be  the  best  jdant  for 
hedging  in  Kngland  and  Ireland  that  has  ever 
!)ePii  cultivated  lor  that  purj)osc. 


trees.  [See  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  So. 
cielv,  with  Mr.  Derby's  eomniunicatiun  annex- 
ed, paifc  1"»  oi  Appendix  to  New-York  F'armer, 
for  .Man;h,  le84.] 

OsAoK  ORANCiE — Maclvra  nnrantica. — This 
is  an  American  shrub,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  and  some»)ther  southern  Btreams. 
The  loliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  somewhat  resem- 
fling  that  of  the  orange,  and  the  limbs  are  set 
with  sharp  thorns.  It  does  not  endure  our 
northern   wint»Ts. 

Ai'pi.Ks. — Hoih  the  common  and  crab  applds 
have  been  tried  for  hedges  in  this  latitude,  but 
lu'ither  have   succeeded   so  as  to  bear  recom- 

iineiKbitiun  for  this  purpose.     Like  thorns,  they 

'are  liah'e  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  in  summer 

ianil  by  mice  in  winter. 

[  If  there  is  any  tree  or  shrub  that  we  can  re- 
commend to  fanners  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pos«'  of  substituting  for  wood  and  stone  fenc«8, 

I  with  hopes  of  being  more  economical,  it  is  th« 

'  While  Itufiau  Mulfxrnj — Moms  alba. 

j  Professor  Rafiiiesijiie,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
speaking  of  dinerent  trees  and  shrubN  with  re- 
gard to  tjieir  qualities  Ibr  hedging,  says.  "I  liHve 

,left  (or  the  last  this  most  v.'iluable  tree.  It  bears 
cutting,  and  is  nilru  raised  in  silk  countries  as 

;a  shrub  anti  hedge,  to  collect  the  leares  easier. 

Evfk-(;rki:.\  TiioKX — V.  yyrucuntha. — ThislUirows  with  the  utmost  facility,  lasting  sixty 

IS  a  native  of  the  south  of  Kiirope,  and  has  been'vears  at  least." 


ultivated  for  hed«es.  but  is  less  valuable  for  that 
purpose  lh;in  the  preceding. 

CocKspiR  TiUiRN — S(arl(  t  JloirKrintr,  I'rar 
Iftitud,  Yellow  fruited,  and  some  others,  are  na- 
tives of  America,  are  of  birger  growth  than  the 
iiaw thorn,  and  th«'  limbs  do  not  int«>rlaceasvvell. 
Most  of  tin-  species  ol"  thorn  are  subject  to   la 


other  agricultural  country.  The  soil  and  cli-  I miured  by  insects  <luring  summer  and  rteld  niic«' 
mate  of  Kug-laiul  and  Ireland  may  be  eoiiiitetil, hiring  tiie  winter,  in  addition  to  whi«'h  the 
very  siiiidar.  The  soil  is  of  ;i  rich  secoiularv  j: -stocks  become  in  many  localities  covered  with 
Ibrmation,  and  from  their  limited  extent  and  be-  jmoss.     We  cannot  recommend  anv  of  the  a!)ove 


i"or  hedges  in  this  part  of  the  state.  They  i«ay 
lie  propagated  from  seed,  which  should  be  buried 
one  year  m  the  earth,  after  which  they  slmuid  be 
taken  up  an<l  planted  in  rows  as  other  seeds  in 
the  nursery. 

IloNKV  Lot  1ST — (ilrilitsrJiin  'I'vincanlhus. — 
This  iy  a  native  N<irili  ,\incrican  tree,  foun<l 
growing  in  the  Ibrests  of  the  middle  .states, 
where  it  «>fien  attains  t^e  luight  of  sixty  Hu-t, 
with  a  trunk  |>roporfioned  fit  its  height. 

This  tree  lias  Ix-en  reconmicnded  lor  hedginir. 


nig  surrounded  with  water,  the  climatt-  is  fem- 
perite  and  hnmi<i.  In  summer  Ac  K'Hiperatur*- 
rarely  exceeds  7")^,  and  during  winter  it  seldom 
desceiuls  lower  than  "J")^  above  zero,  h  variation 
not  so  great  as  has  been  known  in  this  country 
within  a  few  days. 

I'rom  tiie  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  coiisc- 
<|ueut  high  price,  methods  are  rrsort«-d  to  for  en- 
ciosiim  tlieir  tields  besides  fencing  with  wood. 
\\  heinvcr  stone  can  be  procured  at  reasonabb- 
rates,  they  are  preferred  by  tanners  of  every 
country  to  «itlier  wood  fences  or  hedges.  11  but  it  is  tbiind  impossible  to  keep  it  in  a  dwarf 

Aitlioug'.i  from  the  |»cculiantics  of  the  climateijstate.  The  limbs  are  large  and  not  suiiabli-  for 
of  Kngland  they  have  been  successful  in  cnlti-jjinterlacing.  As  it  is  a  nativi-  of  the  southern 
valing  hedges,  yet  in  France,  where  tin- tempe-liimd  middle  states,  it  does  not  well  endure  our 
ratiire  may  be  calletl  temperate  compared   wilh'lnorlhern  winters  when  young. 

Prickly  Ash — Za)ithovi/f}nnJ'raxineitm,ni^i\ 
trirarpum. — Both  these  vari<ties  are  native  A 


«urs,  till  y, did  not  tind  it  lor  tiieir  interest  to  at 

lend  to  tlieir  cultivation. 

In  1'lni.dand  and  Ireland  the  ]>'iaiit  mostly  cnl- 


meriean  shrulis  growing  to  the  height  of  eight 


livat«(l   for   hi'dgt's  is  the  (juickset  Haw-ihorii,!ior  ten   feet,  the   limbs     are    ariiuHl    with   short 
rrat;"gus  or//«(v<;i//j((.v,  a  n.ative  of  Hritain,  and'  thorns.      These    shrubs    spread    so    nnich    by 

sprouting    from    the   roots    that   either  of  th.ni 


is  a«lmu;;!»ly  cab-iilated  for  that  jnirpose.  In 
Frani-e.  where  tlie  eliiiiiitc  \-  more  warm  aiul 
dry,  t!if  I  law -thorn  does  not  llourish  well  ;  in- 
■<ects  injure  it,  and  it  beccuues  <'overed  with 
moss,  stiinieil,  and  dies. 

In  America,  or  in  this  section  of  the   Inited 
SiMtes,  our   summers    are  mneh  warmer   than 


This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  China,  appears 
perfectly  natnrali/ed  in  this  country,  or  at  least, 
'coming  from  a  country  where  the  climate  is  not 
altogetlier  ditVerent  irom  our  own,  thrives  well. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  eitlier  from  seed  or  cut- 
tings It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
fe<-t.  and  somewhat  resembles  our  common  ap- 
ple in  shape  and  size. 

As   if   appears  well  «'sfablished  now,  that  the 
raising  of  silk-worms  and  the  making  of  silk 
in   this  coimtry  will  be  atteiuled  with  a  corres- 
I ponding  profit  with  other  farming  operations, 
Ithere  can  be  no  danger  in  cultivating  mulberry 
hedges,  as  if  is  allowed  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
Sfitable  way  to  raise  them  when   intended   only 
'for  worms,  and  if  they  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  feeding  silk-worms  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fences,  the  inducemeiUs  to  raise  them 
must  be  very  great. 

When  it  is  <lesigned  to  raise  plants  from  seed, 
they  should  1)8  sown  in  the  fore  part  of  May, 
iand  one  ounce  of  seed  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
ifor  raising  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  tre«8. — 

'[(ioodsell's  Genesee  F'armer.l 

I  "^ j 

!  Ct  i.TivvTios  OK  Nattvk  (Jrai'E. — N.  Long- 
worth,  Ks(|.  has  experimented  extensively  in 
;the  culture  of  American  grapes.  His  opinions 
'are,  therefore,  entitled  to  attention.  We  give 
jail  extract  from  an  aililress  recently  delivered  : 

I     *•  I  have  lound  no  foreign  grape  that  will  pay 
Itbe  exi)eiis«>  of  open  culture  in   our  climate. 


would  prove   very   trotiblesonie   when   set  for 

hedge. 

Barbkkkv  or  HKitUKaKis — lirrhcrris  rtintt. 
driiiis. — This  is  an  American  shrub  whif'h  in- 
t'ests   niaiiy  pints   ot"  the   New. Kngland   states. 

■^Towing  to  the  Ik  iglit  of  six.'or  «Mght  feel,  with  | posed  to  the  north  have  often  ripened  their  fruit 
they  are  in  France,  and  oiir   winters  more   se.    upright   stems,  which  ari'  armed   with  sIenderjbettertliantho.se   with    a    southern   exposure. 
\ ere.  and    we    have    never   seen    a    haw-thorUisharp  spines.     Althou;;h  we  have  long  seen  tliis||.Sonie  of  the   finest  wincM  of  France  are  made 
lirdgc  with  us  that  had  that  healthy  a|>peiirance    shrub  growing  .itunit  I'eiiei  s.  we  tlo  not  recollect| 
thai  they  have  in   Kiigland.  which  we  consicb-r  |(o  have  seen  it  treated  as  a  hedge.       From   t!ie 
IS  jHVJof  positive  thtif  our  climate  is  not  as  con-ll  strong  prejudice  there  is  again.st  it,  entertained 
getlinl  to  their  growth  as  that  of  the  eoimtry  ini  by  the  New-Kng!and  fanners,  we  think  it  \\(,'uld 
which  tlii'V  are  found  growing  i^pontaiieously.      b«'  fiitricult  to  imiiice  them  to  cultivate  it. 

The  lir>l  pri>positi<jii  to  be  soiv»<l  bv  our  l"ar-,j  Hick  Thohn  —  IHiiiiiniii.s  ctitlinrtiru.s. — 'i'he 
mers  is  in  what  manner  can  tluir  ficl.ls  be  se-  jKnglish  botanists  claim  this  a  native  of  l>ritaiii, 
eurely  fenced  for  a   leng.h  of  time  at  the  leastiiaifd  Professor  Katon  says  that  it  is  found  grow- 

e\i»ensi>.      'J'o  answer  this,  all  circnmstancesi  ing  wild  in  New-Kngland.     From  e.\perimen;s'|i«'areful  exclusion  of  unripe  iind  decayed  fruit 
must  i'uter  into  the  calcuhition.  ijmade  by  K.  II.  Derby,  Esq.  ot"  M;isMachusetts,|  are  the   great    reijuisiteH.      Wines  may  be   iiii- 

Allowinii  that  it  is  thought  advistible  in  any,;!  would  appear  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  val-  nproved  after  they  are   comph'ted,  by  a  mixture 
'ocality  in  our  country  toatteinjit  the  cultiv.ilioii  iuableig]»laiifs  for  hedges  in  the  northern  staten   of  the  strong   with  the  weak,  the  dry  with  the 
>f  hedges,  then  it  becomes   important  to  know    that  h:i«  «V(T  been  tried.      Ii:  this  country  it  at-!'sweet,   the  llavorless    with    that    possessing   a 
what  |)lants  will  succeed  best  in  a  given  locality     tains  t()  the  height  of  lil'teeii  or  twenty  feet,  the    hi^h  flavor  ;    but   this   is    the   province   of  the 
On    inquiring    into    the    natural    location  otilimbs  are  not  long  but  thick,  and  arc  set  with,  wme-nierchant 


Niilive  vines,  planted  on  ground  with  no  other 
preparation  than  deep  ploughing,  have  thus  far 
sncc«'eded  lafti-r  than  those  on  steep  side-hills, 
where  the  ground  was  prepared  with  great  ex- 
jpeiise.     Those  parts  of  my  vineyards  fully  ex- 


it! a  northern    latitude,   and    on   hills   fully  ex- 
potted  to  the  north. 

"  Others  are  det«'rred  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  villi',  from  an  impression  that  great  skill  is 
neeess.iry.  The  vine  reiiuire-*  less  science  in 
its  cultivation  than  the  peach  or  apple  tree; 
:uid  the  mamilacture  of  wine  is  a  more  simple 
Iprocess  than  that  of  cider.     Cleanliness  ana  a 


jilants,  we   find  them   in  bells  extending  from'sharp  spines.     It  endures  the  severity  of   ourj 

east  to  west,  across  continents.  v;irying  I'rom  a    northern  winters,  iilid  is  llul  subject   to    be   in-! 

direct  line,  according  to  the  humidity  and  tempe.jjjured  by  insects.     It   ie  rendily  cultivated  from  inugm   m  iit<.«;9s>ai^  i.u  uui  ci.»(/,...   >w  f^.,^  .uvu. 

rature  of  the  atmosphere  a'ld  the  mture  of  ibc||Heed,  which  are   pro<lnced  abundantly   by   old'Ithe   requisite  sweetness.      I   have  wine  of  my 

Noil  on  which  they  grow.  


"  Again,  it  is*  said  we  cannot  succeed  with  tl.e 
manufacture  of  wine,  because  the  addition  of 
sugar  is  necessary  to  our  grapes  to  give  them 
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own  manufacture,  now  six  years  old,  the  purej||)cnd  upon  a  man  of  jjood  common  sense,  \vi»o 
juice  of  the  crane.  But  in  all  wine  countries,  had  no  experience  in  its  cultiTation,  than  most 
unleBB  it  be  in  those  where  light  hard  w^es  are  of  the  German  vinedressers.  I  name  this,  not 
made,  suear-  iis  added,  or  its  rquivaflR.  In  in  disparagement  of  a  frugal  industrious  part 
Madeira,  Xerxes,  Oporto,  variousJMddabds  are  of  our  population,  but  to  remove  an  imprei<. 
resorted  to.  Tlie  grapes  are  su^Hfid  hang  sion  that  fon'igners  only  are  competent  to  th« 
till  a   bunch  of  raisins   can  be   plucked — or  a   cultivation."  ! 

portion  of  the  niuft  is  boiled  down,  till  its  fer-  i 

menting  quality  is  destroyed,  and  its  saccharine        Ditch  Chirns. — When  the  cliurning   pro-i 
nearly  doubled,  or  a  portion  of  the  unfermented    cf-ss  was  going  on,  I  have  observed  the  outsidel 
must  is  mixed  with  such  a  ({uantity  of  brandy   of  the  churn  wrapped  over  with  cloth,  which  I 
B8  to  stop  the  proces.s  of  fermentation,  and  tliesf   was  told  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
are  added  to  the  must  or  wine.     After  the  wine   outside  clean.       The  Dutch  have  various  ways 
ie   perfected,    from    five    to    twelve   per  cent,  of  of  working  the  ciiurn.       At  the  large  duiries  it' 
brandy  is  added.     Even  in  the  sunny  clime  of   jg  generally  with  a  horse  ;  this  I  observed  near 
Italy,  to  enable   their  wine  to  keep  without  the    Delft,  at  Ter  Leide,  near  I.eyden,  and  near  Leu.; 
addition  of  sugar,  they  boil    the  must,  and  the    vvarden.  in  Vriesland  ;  at  others  they  are  churJ>-| 
wine  so  made  is  called  '  Vino  Cotto.'      In  Ger-   ed   by  the  hand,  by  turning  a  large  lly-whuel, I 
many  and  France,  sugar   is   frequently    added.  '  j 

But  m  all  these  cases  the  fermentation  is  check-  j 
ed  before  its  completion,  and  the  leaven  pre- 1 
cipilatcd  by  sulphuring  and  t"re(iu«'nt  raekinjT. ; 
From  experience,  I  am  perlectly  satisfied  tliat 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  saccharine  princi-i 
pie  be  in  the  grape  or  added  to  the  must  in  the! 
form  of  sugar.  I 

"The   reason   so    many    have    failed    in    the 


(figure  1.)     At  Alnienaar,  near  Ilarlingen,  I  saw 


manufacture  of  domestic  wme.  is  that,  instead   «i  ^l:'"-!'.  V'^^^^^  '^^.^^.:^l!!^:!t:''^'^-^^\  is  used  constantly,  potatoes  or  carrots  should 


of  making  American  wme,  they  have'  by  the!  the  body  being  moved  alternately  from  one  si, 
process  of  manufacture,  attempted  to  pro.luce;  '"  ^^'^  "l'"''"'  «"  '*  pl^tlorm  luxed  on  a  pivot  (t, 
an  imitation  of  popular  foreign  wines. 

"  The  Schuylkill,  Muscadell  or  Cape  grape, 
the  Isabella  or  Catawba,  are  the  American 
grapes  most  in  u.se  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
The  first  by  age  becomes  a  good  wine.  The 
second  will  make  a  rich,  sweet   wine,  by  the 

process    of  manufacture  necessary   to  accoin-   ure  2)  ;  to   the  one  end  of  the  platform  a  Stalk 
^hsh  this  object,  but  it  does  not  improve  by  age.    being  attached,  which  moved  the  chnrn-handlo 
/rom    the   Catawba,    Major   Adlum    makes    a|  attadied  to  another  pivot.     I  observed  at  a  farm j 
rich,  sweet  wme.      The  wme  which  I   manu-  „ear  Gouda,  that  the  churn  was  made  to  work! 
facture  from  tins  grape  is  a  light,  dry  wine,  re-j  from  the  ceiling  in  a  very  easy  way  ;  a  piece  ofj 
sembling  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  will  success- I  wood  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  angle,  was  at- 
fully  compete  with  any  of  them,   but  they  are;  tached    at   the  elbow   to  a  pivot  in  one  of  the 
wines   now   for  the  first   time  coming  in   use,  beams  of  the  ceiling ;  the  churn-stick  was  at- 
among  us,  and  command  a  high  price  !•      .     .        . 


Kven  old  bones,  thut  have  been  bleaciiing  for 
scores  of  years  in  tiie  licld-s,  when  ground, 
will  very  easily  ferment  and  make  an  en- 
riching and  active  manure.  (lurdenera  will 
find  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  bone.  It 
does  not  introduce  weeds,  nor  insects,  but  ik 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  latter.  Its  amail 
bulk,  lightness  of  carriag*'.  and  great  durabiii. 
ty,  are  some  of  its  general  recommendatioU9. 
Brooklyn,  February,  lMi4. 

Tfif  I'xe  of  Ground  Corn  and  Cob*.  By 
Mti.  ()(;i)i:\.  [I'r(uii  the  .\.  V.  Fanner.] 
Mu.  KnrroK, — 1  have  been  for  soiii* 
time  using  corn  and  cobs  ground  together  for 
my  cattle,  and  with  good  eU'ect.  It  is  an 
impression  among  liirmers  that  there  ure  some 
injtuious  ellccts  arising  from  its  use.  I  will 
state  how  they  may  be  avoided.  In  the  tirat 
place,  the  corn  should  Im}  perfectly  ripe.  In 
the  second,  a  large  quantity  should  not  he 
ground  at  a  time.  It  should  be  kept  pertact- 
ly  dry,  for  a  little  moisture  will  cause  the 
cob  to  mould.      In   the  third,  when  thi.s  food 


be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  With 
these  precautions,  the  cob  and  corn  ground 
together  will  be  a  wholesfmie  and  cheap  food 
for  cuttle.  I  give  my  horses  eight  quarts 
per  day,  and,  notwithstanding  they  labor 
bard,  they  gain  in  flesh  and  perform  well. 

I  grind  my  corn  and  cobs  in  the  boii«  mill, 
Nviiich  will  turn  out  muny  busliolti  in  the 
course  of  an  hour. 


"  I  have  two  other  native  grapes  under  culti- 
vation, from  which  I  have  yet  made  only  a  few 
quarts  of  wine  of  great  promise.  They  are 
also  first-rate  table  grapes.  The  best  wine  of 
American  manufacture  that  I  have  seen  resem- 
bling Madeira,  is  made  by  a  Fniieh  gentleman 
of  great  intelligence,  in  S."Caro!uia,  Mr.  Herbe- 
mont.  He  sent  me  a  sample.  It  is  made  from 
a  grape  called  the  Warren,  or  Herbemont's  Ma- 
deira. I  obtained  this  grape  from  him  four 
years  since,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  an  American  grape,  common  in  North  (.'aro- 
lina,  and  to  be  found  as  far  west  as  Missouri. 
As  a  table  grape,  it  is  equal  to  many  import- 
ed varieties. 

"  In  deciding  how  far  the  grape  may  be  culti- 
vated with  us  for  profit,  experience  is  better  than 
theory.  Nine  years  since  I  bought  thirty  acres 
of  very  broken  ground  four  miles  from  the 
city,  for  which  1  i)aid  three  hundred  dollars. 
There  were  about  fifteen  acres  of  cleared  land,! 
and  about  one  half  tillable.  On  this  place  I  put ! 
an  elderly  German  with  a  small  family.  He 
was  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  vineyard  and  have 
one  half  the  product.  F]very  thing  raised  by 
him  on  the  place  was  fi)r  his  own  use.  lie 
spoke  no  English  ;  was  not  worth  ten  dollars  ; 
Hnd  possessed  of  no  learning.  The  vineyard 
was  neglected,  and  made  a  secondary  object  ; 
whilst  he  supported  his  family  by  raising 
vegetables  fur  market.  At  the  eiurof  seven 
years  his  vineyard  was  less  advanced  than  it 
should  have  been  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The 
eighth  year  a  part  of  his  vineyard  produced 
one  thousand  seven  hundre<i  gallops  of  wine  to 
the  acre.  This  encouraged  him:  his  garden 
was  neglected  and  bis  attention  devoted  to  the 
▼ineyard.  This  season,  1S33,  his-share  of  the 
wine  will  enable  him  to  purchase  from  the  go- 
Ternment  five  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  and  he 
has  already  made  n  purchase  for  each  of  his 
children.  He  can  cultivate  the  grape  as  his 
fathers  have  done  before  him,  in  Germany ; 
hut  he  can  make  no  changes  to  suit  the  difler- 
enee  of  our  «limntc,  and  I   woixld  sooner  de- 


Goon  AND  Poor  Friit  in  the    sami;  Or- 
chard.— The  subjoined  paragraph  is  from  Dr. 
Thatcher's  American  Orchardist.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  mixing  of  the  farina  will  not 
tached  to  the  one  end,  and  it  was  worked  up  and'lofTect  the  fruit,  but  the  seed  only— that  this  is 
down  by  the  hand  at  the  other  end,  (figure  3.)  I, he  method  of  nature  to  obtain  nJw  varieties.   It 

jwouKl  be   well,  however,  for  those  having  op- 
portunity, to  make  observatitui. 

A  precaution  is  suggested  that  apple  trees 
bearing  bad  or  ordinary  fruit  should  not  be 
suffered  to  grow  with  those  which  bear  fruit  of 
a  superior  «iuality.     It  is  a  fact  with  which  gar- 

A.wi  ;„  V     .1   II  II      I  .1         I          I                     J  deners    are   familiar,  that  the  blossoms  of  cu- 
And  in  North  Holland  they  churn  by  means  of  _ , ;,,  i.  :..  .,     a   ..  _    .- _     , 

•logs   in    wheels,  in  a   similar  way  to  the  turn- 

spits. — [Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.] 


cumbers  will  greatly  injure  the  flaWir  of  melons 
ithat   grow   near  them  ;  niid  it  is  reasonable  to 
jsupposethat  fruits,  while  forming  on  the  trees, 
^  [jure  liable  in  like  manner  to  suflVr  deterioration. 

Directions  for  the  Use  of  Bone  Manure.  Bv!  The  resuU  of  the  following  experiment  would 
Mr.  ()i;uF..\.  [From  the  New. York  l-'armer;'^*'''"  ^^  strengthen  the  above  conjecture.  The 
and  American  (Jardener's  Magazine,  j  jj^'xperiment,  it  is  said.  !ia«  in  nunierous  inslnn- 

trees 

and 

in 

full 


blossom,  the  pollen  (or  impregnating  dust)  was 
taken  from  on*-  tree  (for  exaiii|»le,  where  the 
j fruit  is  very  sweet,)  and  deposited  on  the 
flowers  of  a  particular  branch  of  another  tree, 
whose  fruit  is  extremely  aerul.     The  ajvples  of 


and  great  object  is  to  have  the  bone  dust  well 
fermented.  The  process  is  very  simple — 
nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  damp- 
en it  sutficiently  to  set  it   fermenting.      The 

be.««t  method,   however,  is  to  make  a  compost  i.i    .         .       ,       ,  .  .         ,        •■    .. 

,S  it    ,t  ;»l.   ^....l.t^   .....      I  II  'hat   particular  branch  wrr<'  found  to  rombinw 

oi   It   uitn   stat)le   or  vaul   manure,  and  let  it;' .i         .  ■      r       ,  ■  .       .  . 

,•  ....  •"       ..^'  "',    "jthese  two  propeitirs  for  that  season, and  bv  this 

terment  together.  After  it  is  torn.eiitod,  it!i«i,n,,i^  process.  ,h,-  ,  .xperinunior  asser'is,  h^ 
answers  a  very  good  pur|>ose  as  top  diessingiVan  easily  provi.lc  himself  \Mth  apples  for  thai 
tor  grass  or  winter  grain,  and  may  be  a[»(dieii  reason  perfectly  to  bis  laste.  which  hr  cfuisid- 
early  in  the  .'spring.  If  it  is  spread  at  the;:'""** '»»"i'h  more  expeditious  and  eqiu-illy  as  cnr- 
time  of  sowing,  .at  tlie  rale  of  Hi)  to  Urt  busli-ij'**'"  *  process  as  that  of  grafting. 

els  per  acre,  it  is  harrowed  in.      This  inaiiurel      r<  '  ^^    ~       \    ^^    j~~i- 

'    ,     ,      .  ,  ,     ...  ,  ,         Clovkr    amo.nu    Corm. — A   fneiid   of  mm* 

IS  applied  with  good  ctlect  to  corn  mtbe  hill.lls^^^d  ^^j  clover  among  his  corn  after  going 
instances,  however,  of  its  loo  free  use  m  tinsj|thryugli  with  the  culiivj.tur  die  last  time,  the 
way    have   been    known    to    fail;    I   sihould.'seed  was  protected  from  ti.e  heat  of  the  sun 

by  the  com,  it  coiiseijue.itly  vegetated  very 
s<joii,  and  after  tli«  corn  was  cut  ofl',  there  was 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  uhicli  aflbrded 
line  pasture  for  several  »iuccessive  seasons. 
The  red  clover  is  an  v-xeellent  manure  :  1  hav» 
raised  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  by  ploughing  in  the 
second  growth  aftejr  harvest. — [Am.  Farmer.] 


therefore,  rccoinineiid  it  to  be  upjilied  brfiad- 
cast.  On  a  dry  soil,  especially,  it  is  ver\ 
beueficiul  to  potatoes,  particularly  in  a  st.-Ue 
of  a  fermented  compost. 

I  would  again  repeat,  that  the  great  myste- 
ry  in  using   bone  is  to  have  it  fermented. 


V.  ' 
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LITEKASY  NOTICB8. 

T«B  Writinos  of  George  Washington,  being  hi4 

Corretpondence,  Addrtuet,  Me»»age»,  ^c.  ^.,  with 

m  life  of  the  author:  by  Jared  SrARKs  ;  vols.  II  and 

lU :  Botton,  Ruuetl,  Odiorne  6l  Melealf,  and  Hit. 

Umr4f  Oran  ^  Co. — Irl  point  of  typographieul  enibel. 

lifhment  and  execution,  th«s«  volumes  are  worthy 

of  t)ie  matters  and  the  name  they  are  meant  to  illus* 

trate.     Tk«y  sr*,  in  truth,  admirable.     Vol.  I,  to  con. 

tain  a  life  of  Washington,  is  to  be  published  while 

the  w«rk,  which  may  extend  to  twelve  volumes,  is 

in  progress.     Of  the  two  now  given  to  the  public, 

vol.  Tlis occupied  with  letters  and  papers  written  by 

Washington  before   the  American  Revolution,  and 

relate  chiefly  to  the  French  war  of  17  56,  in  which  he 

waa  so  largely  and  so  actively  engaged.    The  whole 

of  his  career,  from  ihe  time  he  joined  Braddoek  till 

he  retired  from  the  army,  is  hsreljrecoriled  by  him- 

■elf.     In  an  Appendix  there  is  an  elaberateand  well 

reasoned  article  by  the  Editor,  completely  exonerat. 

ing  Washington  from  the  only  charge  ever  brought 

with  any  plausibility  against  his  honor  and  good  faith 

as  •  soldier — that  of  having  commanded  his  troops, 

(>eing  then  only  22  years  of  age,  to  fire  on  a  French 

detachment  commanded  by  Juinonvillr,  sent  to  him, 

aa  the  French  alle^re,   with  a  flag  of  truce ;  in  the 

act  of  reading  a  peaceful  summons  to  him  to  retire 

from  lands  claimed  to  be  within  the  French  limiis, 

JumonnlU  fell.     This  story,  founded  originally  wpon 

the  exaggerated  report  of  a  runaway  French  soldier, 

is  most  conclusively  disproved  ;  and  it  is  shawa  that 

in  firmg  on  Jumonville's  detachment,  which  had  been 

lurking  tor  soma  days  around  the  camp  of  his  own 

feeble  band,  Washington  "did  no  more  than  execute 

the  duiy  of  a  vigilant  officer,  fol'whieh  he  received 

the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  of 

the  public."     Among  the   specimens,  also  given  in 

the  Appendix,  of  the  early  writings  of  Washington, 

tkcre  is  a  series  of  rules  copied  or  compiled  proba. 

\t\f  from  various  sources,  entitled  "  Rules  of  civility 

and  decent  behaviour  in  company  and  conversation." 

We  will,  if  we  can  find  room  to-day,  annex  some  ef 

ttieee  rules — if  not,  at  some  other  time — as  they  ma> 

nifestly  exercised  no  little  influence  in  the  formation 

of  Washington's  character. 

Vol.  III.,  which  commences  the  correspondence 
and  papers  relative  to  the  Revolution,  opens  very 
appropriately  with  Washington's  answer  to  Con- 
greae,  on  16ih  June,  1775,  accepting  his  appointment 
aa  conmander-in-chief.  The  volume  is  devoted  to 
letters  and  papers  written  in  that  capacity,  to  other 
general  afTdirs  to  Congress,  to  provincial  Congresses, 
and  leaches  to  July,  1777.  The  political  as  well  as 
peraenal  considerations  which  led  to  the  selection 
of  General  Washington,  as  commander-in-chief, 
anJ  the  neble  devotion  of  New  England,  and  of  that 
thorough  patriot,  John  Adamit,  one  of  her  chief  rep. 
resentativea,  in  suggesting  and  concurring  in  the 
choice  of  a  Virginia  general,  to  command  armies 
wholly  recruited  at  that  time  from  the  New  England 
States,  are  ably  exhibited  in  a  nate  of  the  editor  in 
the  appendix. 

Our  only  extract  is  the  touching  letter,  so  full  of 
unfeigned  humility — of  true  afl'ection — and  withal 
of  unhesitating  patriotism,  in  which  General  Wash, 
ingten  communicated  to  his  wife  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  in  chief.  This  is  the 
only  letter,  Mr.  Sparks  says  in  a  note,  "from  Wash- 
ington to  his  wife,  which  has  coma  into  my  hands. 
It  is  understood  that  Mrs.  Washington  deatroyed  all 
his  other  letters  to  her  a  short  time  before  her  death." 

To  Mrs.  Martha  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  I8th  June,  1775. 
*•  My  Dearest— lam  now  set  down  to  write  to  you 
on  a  subject  which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  con. 
a«m ;  and  this  concern  \»  greatly  aggravated  and  in- 


creased,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  uneasiness  I  know 
it  will  give  you.  It  has  been  determined  in  Congress, 
that  the  whole  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
American  cause  shall  be  put  under  my  care,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  (or  me  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  Boston,  to  take  upon  me  the  command  of  it. 
You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy,  when  I  assure 
you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from 
seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endea- 
vor in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from  a  con 
scioufiness  of  its  being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  ca. 
pacity,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness 
in  one  month  with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  «  mt  : 
to  be  seven  times  seven  years.  But  as  it  has  been 
a  kind  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon  thi 
service,  I  shall  hope  my  undertaking  is  designed  to 
answer  some  go»d  purpose. 

You  might,  and  I  supposed  did  perceive,  from  the 
tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was  apprehensive  1  could 
not  avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not  pretend  to 
intimate  when  1  should  return.  That  was  the  case 
It  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  refuse  this  appoint 
ment,  without  exposing  my  character  to  such  can- 
sures  as  would  have  reflected  dishonor  upon  myself 
and  given  pain  to  my  friends.  This,  I  a-n  sure,  could 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  musi 
have  lessened  me  considerably  in  my  own  esteem. 
I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Provi. 
dencc,  which  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been 
bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return 
safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  fuel  no  pain  from 
the  toil  er  the  danger  of  the  campaign;  my  unhap. 
piness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you 
feel  from  being  left  olone.  1  therefore  beg  that 
you  will  summon  yuur  whole  fortitude,  and  pa-'s 
your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Nothing  will 
give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  kear 
this,  and  to  hear  it  from  yaur  own  pen.  My  ear- 
nest and  ardent  desire  is,  that  yoa  would  puraue 
any  plan  that  is  most  likely  to  produce  conieni,  and 

a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquility  ;  as  it  mu!>t  add 
greatly  to  my  uneasy  feelings  to  hear  that  you  are 
dissatisfied  or  complaining  of  what  I  really  could  not 
avoid. 

"As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  pru. 
dence  dictates  to  every  man  the  nrcessity  of  set- 
tling histemporiil  concerns,  while  it  is  in  bis  power, 
aud  while  the  mind  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  I 
have,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  (for  I  had  net 
tine  to  do  it  before  I  left  home)  got  Colonel  Pen. 
dleton  to  draft  a  will  fur  me,  by  the  directions  I 
gave  him,  which  will  I  now  inclose.  The  provi. 
sions  made  for  you  in  case  of  my  death  will,  I 
hope,  be  agreeable. 

"  I  shall  add  nothing  more,  as  I  have  snTeral 
letters  to  write,  bat  to  desire  that  you  will  remam. 
bar  me  to  your  friends,  and  to  assure  yon  that  1  am, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  regard,  my  dear  Patay,  youi 
affectionate,  Sec." 

We  can  desire  nothing  better  for  our  country,  than 
that  in  these  days  of  party  selfishess  and  political 
corruption,  the  pure  self  sacrificing  virtae  which  is 
exemplified  more  and  more,  as  new  light  is  thrown 
npon  the  motives  and  character  of  Washington,  may 
be  widely  studied  and  imitated. 

Essays  o«  the  principles  of  Morality,  and  oj  the 
Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  «/ 
Mankind  ;  by  Jonathan  Dvmond  :  loith  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Bush,  M.  A. ;  1  vol.  8m,  pp.  432 ; 
N.  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. — Considering  the 
age,  the  calling,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  wri- 
ter,  this  boon  may  be  pronounced  in  every  way  re- 
markable. Jonathan  Dvmond  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  kept  a  small  linen  draper's 
shop  in  a  country  town  in  England.  He  wrote  and 
reasoned  of  the  high  matters  with  which  the  volume 
before  us  is  fraught,  "  in  a  little  room  adjoining  hia 
shop,  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  from  custom, 
ers  in  the  midst  of  his  mo^t  profound  and  interesting 
speculations,"  and  died  in  the  early  morning  of  life. 
When,  then,  it  is  added  thnt  he  has  produ-ed  a  work 
characterized  by  deep  reflection,  severe  logic,  and  a 
forcible  and  well  ordered  style  ;  a  work  founded  on 
the  Bible  as  the  first,  and  original,  and  unerring  code 
of  «{Aie«;  a  work  which  at  once  entel'a  the  lists  wiih 
a  writer  like  Palsy,  and  taking  up  and  examining  his 
duetrines  of  expediency  and  utility  as  the  basis  of 
moral  obligatioa,  triumphantly  "  battles  the  fallacies 
of  such  spurious  and  dangerous"  propositions,  wel 


have  said  enough  tecall  general  attention  to  this  vel. 
ume.  There  are  many  opinions  in  it  indeed  tinged 
with  the  peculiar  color  of  the  author's  seet — tker 
are  so^k^^m  which  meet  readers  may  dissent ;  but 
as  a  v^^^^k^i  by  the  purest  views  and  purposes, 
and  r^^^^^^Bts  foundation  and  sanction  upon  tKe 
book  e^H^PPv  will  command  unqualified  approval. 
Prof.  Bush  and  the  publiahers  kave  done  good  ser. 
vice  to  the  cause  of  morals  in  thus  bringing  it  before 
the  American  public.  There  are  occasional  notes 
bv  Prof.  Bush,  indicated  by  the  initial  B.,  which  may 
serve  to  qualify  the  asaent  that  might  otherwiae  by 
unreflecting  minda  be  given  to  some  of  the  pesuliar 
and  perhaps  erroneous  notions  of  the  author. 

As  a  specimen  both  of  the  author'a  style  and  man. 
ner  of  viewing  questions,  we  subjoin  his  chapter  on 
the  Late  of  Honor '. 

The  Law  of  Honor. — The  law  of  honor  consists  of 
a  set  of  maxims,  vvtign  or  imderstood,  by  which  per. 
sons  of  a  certain  claw  agree  to  regulate,  or  are  ex. 
pccted  to  regulate  their  conductt  It  is  evident  that 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  honor,  as  such,  results 
exclusively  from  the  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed,  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  binds  them  because  they 
have  agreed  to  be  bound,  and  for  no  other  reason. — 
He  who  does  not  choose  to  be  ranked  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  law  of  honor  is  under  no  obligation  to 
obey  its  rules.  These  rules  «re  precisely  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  laws  of  free-masonry,  or  the  re. 
gulations  of  a  reading.room.  He  who  does  not  choose 
to  subscribe  to  the  room,  or  to  promise  confoiteity  t« 
masonic  laws,  is  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the 
rules  of  either. 

For  which  reasons,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  at  the 
commencement  of  his  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Paley 
says,  the  rules  of  life  "  are,  the  law  of  honor,  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  Scriptures."  It  were  strange 
indeed,  if  (Aat  were  a  rule  of  life  which  every  man  is 
at  liberty  to  disregard  if  he  pleases ;  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  disregard 
without  blame.  Who  would  thinkof  taxing  the  wri- 
ter of  these  pages  with  violating  a  "  rule  of  life,"  be- 
cause he  pays  no  attention  to  the  law  of  honor  ?  "The 
Scriptures"  communicate  the  will  of  God  ;  "  the  law 
of  the  land"  is  enforced  by  that  will ;  but  where  is  the 
sanction  of  the  law  of  honor  ? — It  is  so  much  the  more 
remarkable  that  this  law  should  have  been  thus  for. 
mally  proposed  aa  a  rule  of  life,  because  in  the  same 
work  it  is  described  as  "  unauthorized."  How  can  a 
set  of  unauthorized  maxims  compose  a  rule  of  life  7 
But  further :  the  author  says  that  the  law  of  honor  is 
a  "  capricious  rule,  which  abhors  deceit,  yet  applauds 
the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue."  And  fiirther 
still:  "it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme." 
Surely  then  it  caimot,  with  any  propriety  of  language, 
be  called  a  rule  of  life. 

Placing,  then,  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  honor,  at 
such,  upon  that  which  appears  as  its  proper  basis, — 
the  duty  to  perform  our  lawful  engagements — it  may 
be  concluded,  that  when  a  man  goes  to  a  gaming-house 
or  a  race-course,  and  loses  his  money  by  betting  or 
playing,  he  is  morally  bound  to  pay :  not  because  mo. 
rality  adjusts  the  rules  of  the  billiard.room  or  the  tur^ 
not  because  the  law  of  the  land  sanctioiu  the  stake, 
but  because  the  p&Tty  previously  promised  to  pay  it. 
Nor  would  it  affect  this  obligation  to  allege,  that  tint « 
stake  was  itself  both  illegal  and  immoral.  So  it  wal^ 
but  the  payment  is  not.  The  payment  of  such  a  dettt  ' 
involves  no  breach  of  the  moral  law.  The  guilt  ceik 
sista,  not  in  paying  the  money,  but  iji  staking  it.  Ne. 
vertheless,  there  may  be  prior  claims  upon  a  man's 
property  which  he  ou<^-ht  first  to  pay.  Such  are  those 
of  lawful  creditors.  The  practice  of  paying  debts  of 
honor  with  promptitude  and  of  delaying  the  payment 
of  other  debts,  argues  confusion  or  depravity  of  prin. 
ciple.  It  is  not  honor,  in  any  virtuous  and  rational 
sense  of  the 'word,  which  induces  men  to  pay  debts  of 
honor  instantly,  Real  honor  would  induce  them  to  pay 
their  lawfiil  debts  first :  and  indeed  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  motive  to  the  prompt  payment  of  gam. 
ing  debts  is  usually  no  other  than  the  desire  to  preserve 
a  fair  name  with  the  world.  Integrity  of  principle 
has  often  so  little  to  do  with  it,  that  the  principle  is 
sacrificed  in  order  to  pay  them. 

With  respect  to  those  maxims  of  the  law  of  honor 
which  require  conduct  that  the  moral  law  forbids,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  they  are  utterly  indefensible.  "  If 
unauthorized  laws  cf  honor  be  allowed  to  create  ex. 
ccptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  i*  an  end  of  all 
morality  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
obligation  of  every  duty  may  at  one  time  or  other  be 
discharged."*  These  observations  apply  to  those 
foolish  maxims  of  honor  which  relate  to  duelling.-^ 
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Theae  maxims  can  never  justify  the  individual  in  dis- 
regarding the  obligations  of  morality.  He  who  acts 
upon  them  acts  wickedly;  unless  indaed  ha  be  so  little 
informed  of  the  requisitions  of  morality  Uiat  he  does 
not  upon  this  subjeet  perceive  the  distindi^liietween 
right  and  wrong.  The  man  of  honor  ' 
pay  a  gambling  debt,  but  h«  should 
lenge,  or  accept  it.  The  one  is  permn 
ral  law,  the  other  is  forbidden. 

Whatever  advantages  may  result  from  the  law  ot 
honor,  it  is,  as  a  system,  both  contemptible  and  bad. 
Even  its  advantages  are  of  an  ambiguous  kind ;  lor 
although  it  may  prompt  to  rectitude  of  conduct,  that 
conduct  is  not  found  upon  rectitude  of  prmciple.  The 
motive  is  not  so  good  as  the  act.  And  as  to  many  of 
its  particular  rules,  both  positive  and  negative,  they 
are  the  proper  subject  of  reprobation  aud  abhorrence 
We  ought  to  reprobate  and  abhor  a  system  which  en- 
joins  the  ferocious  practice  of  challenges  and  duels, 
aad  which  allows  many  of  the  most  flagitious  and  de- 
grading vices  that  infest  the  world. 

Tha  practiaal  effects  of  the  law  of  honor  are  proba- 
bly greater  and  worse  than  w^'ire  accustomed  to 
suppose.  Men  learn,  by  the  power  of  association,  to 
imagine  that  that  is  lawful  which  their  maxims  of 
conduct  do  not  condemn.  A  set  of  rules  which  incul- 
cates some  actions  that  are  right,  and  permits  ethers 
that  are  wrong,  practically  operates  as  a  sanction  to 
the  wrong.  The  code  which  attaches  disgrace  to 
falsehood,  but  none  to  drunkenness  or  adultery,  ope 
rates  as  a  sanction  to  drunkenness  and  adultery.  Does 
not  experience  verify  these  conclusions  of  reason  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  men  and  women  of  honor  indulge,  with 
the  less  hesitation,  in  some  vices,  iii  consequence  of 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  law  of  honor  ?  What  then 
is  to  be  done  but  to  reprobate  the  system  as  a  whole  ? 
In  this  reprobation  the  man  of  sense  may  unite  with 
the  man  of  virtue ;  for  assuredly  the  system  is  con. 
temptible  in  the  view  of  intellect,  as  well  as  hateful  in 
the  view  of  purity. 

Mar.  and  Pul.  Phil.  b.  3,  c.  9. 

The  Amk&ican  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXIX. 
Philadelphia  :  Key  &  Biddle. — A  number  this^-of 
great  vigor  of  writing  and  varieiy  of  topics  We 
can  only  allude  today  to  two  ar  three  of  the  papers. 
That  on  Thodore  Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  is  capital.  It  does  ample  justice  to  a 
work  which  itself  does  justice  to  a  much  calumnia. 
ted  set  of  public  men  and  acts ;  and  which  will  be 
hereafter  received  as  unquettionabU  historical  evi. 
dence,  however  party  prejudice  may  at  this  day  ob. 
acure  its  force.  The  paper  on  Eix^land  and  Amer. 
tea,  is  searching  and  scorching.  It  is,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  believe — though  without  having  heard 
a  word  on  the  subject — from  the  same  acute  pen,  and 
investigating  mind,  which  produced  the  vindication 
of  Sebastian  Cabot.  Mrs.  Willard's  Utters  frara 
France  are  spoken  of,  without  favor ;  and  we  must 
even  admit,  though  harshly,  without  injustice.  It 
were  better,  certainly,  that  they  had  remained  in  the 
portfolios  of  those  to  whom  they  were  written.  From 
the  article  respecting  them,  we  extract  some  obser. 
fations,  on  the  tone  and  composition  of  French  »o. 
Uity,  which  we  commend  to  our  readers. 

Bat  Mrs.  Willard's  grand  objection  to  Parisian  so- 
ciety, is  is  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  morality. — 
Though  we  may  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  one  of  the 
causes  she  assigns  for  her  belief  in  the  justness  ot 
the  charge — that  "  once,  in  a  room  where  few  per- 
sons were  present,  she  sav/,  by  a  sudden  turn,  a 
lady  of  whom  she  never  heard  ill,  touch  her  lips 
to  the  neck  of  a  geatlenian,  as  he  stooped  for  some 
object  beside  her," — it  cannot  altogether  be  denied. 
We  really  think,  however,  that  the  ideas  general. 
ly  entertained  on  that  head,  in  our  country,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Tiiere  may  be  vice,  but  it 
does  not  exhibit  itself;  oar  authoress  acknow- 
ledges that  "nothing  can  be  more  modest  than 
the  demeanor  in  society  of  all  she  met,"  and  as  long 
as  external  propriety  is  preserved,  there  can  be  no 
risk  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  seek  occa- 
sions for  sin.  As  to  her  complaint  of  never  hear- 
iag  "characters  scanned  in  Paris  as  in  America, 
as  to  the  moral  tendency  of  their  actions,"  we  do 
not  know  exactly  whether  to  be  amused  or  angry 
with  it.  The  fondness  of  ladies  for  "  scanning 
shaMctars"  is  an  old  joke  against  them,  and  if  we 
change  the  final  syllable  ol  the  first  word  of  the 
quoted  phraae  into  dnl,  we  shall  have  the  iavari. 
able  reault  of  the  operation;  but  what   busineas; 


have  people,  either  here  or  in  Paris,  to  scan 
the  characters  of  others,  whose  conduct,  ap- 
parently, violates  none  of  the  rules  of  decorum  7 
We  would  reverse  the  complaint,  and  lament 
that  we  do  not  imitate  the  Parisians  in  not  med- 
dling with  the  aoncems  of  others,  when  we  have 
no  right  or  warrant  for  the  interference.  As  leng 
as  no  evil  is  inflicted  upon  the  well-being  of  ao. 
ciety  by  the  visible  conduct  ot  our  neighbors,  we 
hold  that  its  interests  are  best  consulted  by  a  uni- 
versal regard  to  the  venerable  injunction,  "  mind 
your  own  business."  If  the  "  moral  tendency  of 
the  actions"  of  every  one,  is  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  investigation,  the  millenium  of  dowa- 
gers is  certainly  at  hand ;  but  preserve  us  from  be- 
coming the  theme  of  a  knot  of  them  firmly  seated 
around  a  tea-table  on  a  Sunday  evening  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact  at  a  former  period, 
we  do  not  believe  that,  at  present,  a  ladv  of  disre- 
putable character  would  be  permitted  to  appear  at 
the  French  court ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  under 
proper  guidance,  a  young  lady  might  frequent  the 
society  of  Paris  with  as  much  safety,  as  that  of  any 
city  of  the  globe.  We  say  under  proper  guidance, 
for,  of  course,  in  so  varied  and  extensive  an  assem 
blage,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  general  excel- 
lence, circumspection  and  caution  are  indispensable. 
The  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  in  this  country  by  the 
youthful  portion  of  the  sex,  is  only  compatible  with 
the  smallness  and  compactness  of  our  circles,  where 
every,  one  is,  ai  it  wera,  a  guard  upon  every  one. — 
Whenever  fashionable  intercourse  here  swells  to  the 
dimensions  it  possesses  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, that  freedom  must  inevitably  be  abridged,  and 
a  system  adopted  with  regard  to  yoang  ladies  similar 
to  the  one  which  is  there  pursued. 

Would  that  we  could  model  our  society  in  some 
other  respects  upon  that  of  Paris !  that  we  could 
imitate  the  ease,  the  courtesy,  the  refinement,  the 
disposition  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  the  spirit  of 
mutual  concession,  the  faculty  of  extracting  amuse- 
ment from  every  thing  and  any  'iiing,  which  never 
allow  you  there  to  ejaculate  with  the  poet,  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  and  ennui. 

Business  is  labor,  and  man'a  wealcnesa  such. 
Pleasure  it  labor  ttio,  and  lires  as  inucb ; 

but  which,  on  the  contrary,  render  pleasure  that  per- 
feet  relaxation  so  conducive  afterwards  to  a  cheer- 
ful and  adequate  attention  to  business.     The  French 
have  unquestionably  carried  society  to  as  high  a  de. 
gree  ot  perfection  as  it  can  well  be  brought.     Their 
talent,  in  this  respect,  almost  strikes  a  stranger  with 
wonder.     A  stupid  party — a  phrase,  alas  !  which  is 
as  natural  in  an  American  mouth  as  freedom,  liber- 
ty and  independence — is  a  thing  which  they  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend.     Let  any  number 
of  them  congregate  together,  and  megrim  takes  to 
flight  with  as  much  precipitation  as  the  owl  from  the 
garish  light   of  day.     Every  one  eontribures   his  or 
her  quota   to   the  general  stock  o(  amusement ;  a 
sombre  visage  is  a  mark  of  rudeness  and  ill-breed- 
ing ;  and  on   separating,  all  are  disposed  to  repeat 
the  exclamation  of  Moore's  enraptured  lover,  "how 
swift  the   hours  fly."     He  that  is  pleased  himself 
must   always  others  please,    is    an  observation  of 
Shakspeare,  which   is  no  where  so  abuuviantly  con- 
firmed as  in  a  Parisian  reunion.     Mere  amusement, 
however,  is  not  all  that  a  stranger  gains  by  "  going 
out"  in  Pari*.     The   manner  in  which  men  of  the 
greatest  distinction  in  every  way,  in  politics,  in  sti- 
iMice,  in  literature,  in  art,  mix  in  society  there,  fur. 
iiishes  him  with  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  a 
laudable    curiosity,    and  blending    instruction    with 
pleasure.     Wherever  he  goes   he   may  be  always 
sure  of  encountering  some  one  whom  be  must  feci 
a  desire  to  see,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  making.     Their  rational   politeness 
and   affability    are   sufficient   to  embolden    him    tu 
trouble  them  for  a  while  with  his  insignficance,  and 
thus  acquire  a  source  of  agreeable  recollection — in 
all  probability  of  material  advantage.     This  circum- 
stance of  the  constant  communion  of  such  men  with 
society,  imparts  to  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectuality  which  relieves  and   vivifies,; 
if  we  may  so  speak,  its   unavoidoble  frivolousnesa. 
and  may  be  said  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  bane  of 
dissipation.     In  our  country,  unfortunately,  men  of; 
eminence  are  so  little  addicted  to  frequenting  the 
scenes  of  fashionable  enjoymeat,  or  when  they  do 
appear  in  them,  it  is  with  so  slight  a  desire  to  t»ke 
the  prominent  parts  which  they  should  perform,  that 
society  has  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
and  presents  that  aspect  on   which   foreigners  have  '' 
so  often  remarked,  of  being  little  better  than  a  buys' ' 
and  girls'  romp,  where  aught  that  is  intellectual  is 
sadly  oat  of  place.     This   is   the  reason,   indeed,  j 
which  the  older  and  wiser  portion  sometimea  assigoi 


for  keeping  in  the  back  ground  ;  but  it  is  their  own 
fault  if  it  exists.  Had  they  not  resigned  their  pro- 
per sutiooa  at  first,  they  would  oevtriiaTe  bad  c«m« 
to  complain  that  society  is  totally  destitute  of  atirac- 
tioR  in  their  eyes  ;  and  should  they  now  resume  and 
exert  their  rights,  a  beneficial  alteration  must  spee- 
dily ensue.  Some  standard  of  social  distinction,  of 
a  more  elevated  order  thaa  spruce  attire  and  profi- 
ciency in  dancing,  would  then  be  ioiroduced  ;  youag 
ladies  would  learn  to  appreciate  other  qualificatioae 
as  more  attractive  and  dint  nguished,  and  young 
gentlemen  would  feel  a  nobler  ambition  in  relation  to 
society  than  they  can  possibly  do  now,  when  mental 
cultivation  and  superiority  arc  "  of  no  mark  or  lika- 
lihood"  whatever. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  which  it  woald 
be  for  the  advantage  of  our  society  if  the  Pari- 
sian practice  were  followed.  The  first  is  that  en- 
tertainment with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which 
seems  to  constitute  in  oar  minds  the  most  important 
appurtenance  of  a  party  of  every  description.  Eat- 
ing  is  a  never-ending,  still  beginning  affair,  on  aaeh 
occasions;  your  guests,  like  a  ship  before  the  wind, 
must  constantly  be  ■•  kept  full ;"  and  as  this  entaila 
considerable  expense,  it  may  furnish  one  explana- 
tion why  those  really  sociable  meetings,  which  make 
so  delightful  a  source  of  relaxation  in  Paha,  are  of 
such  rarity  here.  The  necessity,  as  it  is  deerood. 
of  providing  an  abundance  of  amusement  for  the 
palate,  no  matter  hew  small  the  assemblage,  op«- 
ates  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  open- house,  whiah 
is  so  corvlucive  to  familiarity  and  good  feeling,  and 
imparu  an  air  of  pretension  and  formality,  pro- 
ductive  of  a  chilling  effect  upou  "the  genial  aar- 
rent"  of  one's  spirits.  In  Paris,  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade, or  orgeat  and  water,  together  wih  a  little  cake, 
if  that — ia  all  the  provision  which  is  made  for  your 
physical  man,  at  a  common  teirtt,  and  more  wookl 
only  annoy  you  by  interrupting  the  course  of  amaso- 
ment ;  but  here,  you  can  scarcely  open  your  roouib 
unless  to  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  in  ice,  a  jelly, 

chicken  saliad,  pickled  oystere,  or  oome  other  etko. 
rial  comestible,  following  each  other  in  in  auch  rap. 
id  succession,  that  little  else  can  be  accompliehed, 
than  to  do  justice  to  them  like  every  body  also — 
Then  for  a  visitatiqj^,  after  you  have  retired  to  yonr 
couch,  from  that  agreeable  companion,  the  night- 
mare,  or,  the  next  day,  from  the  picaaaat  scnaatioaa 
which  dyspepsia  occasions.  The  other  point  is  tha 
answering  of  invitations  for  an  evening  party — unless 
it  be  a  setting  supper,  where  it  is  requisite  to  know 
what  number  is  to  be  present,  which  is  never  doao 
acroad,  and  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  inTi:od,  and 
of  no  moment  to  the  inviter.  The  latter  may  be  al- 
ways sure  of  a  quorum,  whilet  the  former,  in  m*ay 
instances,  may  nut  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  will  b« 
in  their  i;>ower  or  not  to  appear,  and  acting  upoa 
this  uncertainty,  often  send  a  refusal,  when  eventaal- 
ly  they  find  that  they  might  g«.  Besides,  unnocas- 
sary  trouble  is  gived  to  servants  in  taking  th«  an- 
swers, a  useless  consumption  of  their  time  is  cauaed, 
and  for  one  circulation  gonerally  in  "  the  werM," 
writing  so  many  notes  is  not  the  must  fasinating  moda 
of  employing  leasure  moments. 

Aa    always  happens,    when  we    imitate    otbara, 
whiUt  we  have  rejected  those  cus:oms  of  Europ«aa 
society  which  it  would  be  beneficial  for  us  to  par- 
sue,  we  have  adapted  one  which  we  have  no  baai- 
ness  with  whatever — we  allude  to  the  habit  of  going 
at   a  late  hour  to  a    party.     In   Flurope,   where    the 
whole   arrangement   of  life  is   different,   where,   in 
particular,  the  dinnrr  hour  is  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
this  is  unavoidable,  and  in  keeping  with  every  thing 
else;  but,   in  this  country,  where,  at  four  o'clock, 
for  the  most  part,  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  u- 
ble,  what  can  bf.  more  nonsensical  than  to  delay  to 
repair   to  a  ball    until  ten  7     It  is  quite  as  dark   in 
winter  at  seven  as  at  any  period  of  the   night,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  as  much  pleasure  cannot  be 
enjoyed  then  as  afterwards.     Were  it  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  for  assembling,  many  a  stupid  moment,  wa 
jdoubt  not,  would  be  escaped  by  those  who  are  wail- 
jing  impatiently  and  idly  for  the  hour  when  they  nmy 
jdepart   for  the     estire  scene,  without   endangering 
|their  ion,  ano  many  a  rose  woald  continue  to  bloom 
jin  cheeks  from  which   they  have   disappeared  under 
Ithe  blighting  influence  of  vigiU  protracted  long  be- 
yond the  stroke  of  the  midnight  boll. 

England  ano  America — a  Comparison  of  tbe  Pa* 

ilitical  and   Social    State  of  both  Nations.     1  vol. 

N.York  :  Harper  »f  Bir.thrr*. — This  volume — ofao 
swelling  a  title  and  of  great  pretensions — which  haa 
been  absurdly  enough  ascribed  to  thepenefBol- 
wer — is  conclusively  shewn  by  an  arucie  in  tbe  last 
American  Quarterly  Review,  to  bo  a  rcpubUaatiaB 
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creaaed,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  uneasineso  I  know 
it  will  giT«  you.  It  has  bsen  determined  in  Congre8S, 
that  the  whole  army  raised  for  the  dHt'ence  ot  ihe 
American  cause  shall  be  put  uniler  nir  care,  and 
UTERARY  NOTICK8.  i  that  it  is  necensary    tor   me   to  proceed  imnicdiutc. 

Thk.  Writinos  orGEonuE  Wasiiingtom,  being  his   iy  to  Boston,  to  take  upon  me   the  command  of  it. 


CorrfKpoiitlefirr,AddrtSKe>i,  Me*sagf»,  <|-c.  *^c.,  irifh 
n  life  fif  thf  author:  hy  .Farku  Stakks  ;  vola.  II  and 
III:  Bniston,  Rinturll,  Odiorne  &,   Mrtealf,  and  Hil. 


i'ou  may  helievo  me,  my  dear  Patity,  when  I  assure 
you,  in  the  most  Nolemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from 
seeking;  this  appointmunt,  I  have  used  every  endea. 
vor  in  my  power  to  avoid   it,  not  only  from  a  con. 


kitrti,  firiitj  ^- Co. — In  point  of  typo»;raphieal  enibel.  jsciou;-nes8   of  its  being   a  trust  too  great  for  my  ca- 
Iwhincnt   and  execution,  thfse  volumes  are  worthy  iP^city,  and  thni  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness 
of  the  matters  and  the  name  they  are  mcam  to  illus-  |',"  ""«  '"»"»''  with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  th.,  most 
_,.  ,       ,         ,,        .,  ,  ,  distant  prospect  of  hndm^'  al)roa(l,  it  my  stay  v  sr  ■ 

trMe.  Tkey  «r*.  in  truth,  admirable.  Vol.  I,  to  con. ,  („  ^e  sevrn  times  s.vc.  year*.  Hut  as  it  ba«  bssn 
tain  a  lite  ot  Washington,  is  tube  publinhed  while  a  kind  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  m«  upon  this 
the  work,  which  may  extsiW  to  twrlve  volumes,  is  jservicii,   I  shall  l:opc  my  undertaking  is  designed  to 

in  progress.     Of   tho  two  now  given  to  the  public,  !l»"?,^'«^  """'"'  I'^od  Purpose. 

,    ,,  1        Li  1  .     M      1  on  iiiiKhf,  and  I  supposed  did  perceive,  from  tilt 

vol.  II  IS  occupied  with  letter,  and  papers  written  by  !,„„„,„,  ...y  letters,  that  I  was  n,.prehen«.vc  1  coul.l 
Washington  before  the  Amertcnn  Revolution,  aixi  not  avoid  this  ni>poinimeiit,  as  I  did  not  pretend  to 
relate  chietly  to  tho  French  war  of  17  56,  in  which  he  intimate  when  1  should  reiiirn.  Tiiai  w,^»  the  case. 
was  so  Urgwlr  and  so  actively  engaged.    The  whole    ''  ^^■'•*  »"crly  out  of  my  power  to  refuse  this  appoint 


of  his  career,  from  th«  time  he  joined  Braddock  till 
he  retired  from  the  artny,  is  here^recorded  !)y  him. 
self.  In  an  .Appendix  there  is  an  claheraleand  well 
reasoned  article  hy  the  Editor,  completely  exonerat. 


iiient,  wilhitul  exposing  iity  character  to  such  cen- 
sures as  would  have  rctlectcd  dishonor  upon  myscf 
land  given  pain  to  my  friends.  Tiiis,  1  ati  sure,  could 
not,  and  ous(ht  not,  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  must 
have  lessened  me  co;isideral)ly  le  my  own  esteem. 
I   shall   rely,  therefore,    co-itidenily   on   that    l'r<ivi. 


;__  w      1  .      .        r  .1  II  f  1       »    auau    rciv,  uifreiore,    coiriiiemiy    on    mat    i  rnv 

ing  W  a8liini;ton  trom  the   on  y   cliarge  crsr  broujjhi !    i  i  '   i     u        ■     '       .•  i  ,   ■ 

,  J  t,  h     j  (ience,    which   has    heretofore    preserved    and   hv 

wnh  any  piausiSility  against  his  honor  ami  good  faith    bountiful  to  me,  not  doubiin;;  hnt  that  I  shall   retu 


as  a  soldier — that  of  having  commanded  his  troops, 
heing  then  only  22  years  of  n^e,  to  fire  on  a  Frencji 
detachment  commanded  by  JiiimmriUr,  tvin  tiii  liim, 
as  the  French  alle;;e,  with  a  Dig  of  truce ;  in  the 
act  of  reading  a  peaceful  summons  to  him  to  retire 
from  lands  claimed  to  be  within  the  French  limirs, 
Jumonville  fell.  This  story,  founded  originally  upon 
the  exaggerated  report  of  a  runaway  French  soldier, 
is  most  conclusively  disproved  ;  and  it  is  shawa  that 
in  firing  on  Jumonville's  detuchmeni,  which  had  been 
lurking  for  soma  days  around  the  camp  of  his  own 
feeble  band,  Washington  "did  no  more  than  execute 
the  duty  of  a  vigilant  officer,  for  which  he  received 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  of 
tke  public."  Among  the  specimens,  also  given  in 
the  Appendix,  of  the  early  writings  of  Wasliiiigton, 
there  is  a  series  of  rules  copied  or  compilcil  proba. 
fcly  from  various  sources,  entitled  *'  Rules  of  civility 
«nd  decent  behaviour  in  company  and  conversation 
We  will,  if  we  can  find  room  to-day,  annex  some  ef 
these  rules — if  not,  at  some  other  time — as  they  ma- 
nifestly  exercised  no  Utile  influence  in  the  formation 
of  Washington's  character. 

Vol.  III.,  which  commences  the  correspondence 
and  papers  relative  to  the  Revolution,  opens  very 
appropriately  with  Washington's  answer  to  Con- 
grese,  on  16th  June,  1775,  accepting  his  appointment 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  volume  is  devoted  to 
letters  and  papers  written  in  that  capacity,  to  other 
general  afTiirs  to  Congress,  to  provincial  Congresses, 
and  teaches  tu  July,  1777.  Thepoliiical  as  well  as 
persenal  considerations  wliich  led  to  the  selection 
of  General  Washington,  as  commander-in-chief, 
an  I  the  noble  devotion  of  New  England,  and  of  that 
thorough  pstriot,  John  Ailum^,  one  of  her  cliief  rep. 
resentatives,  in  suggesting  and  concurring  in  the 
choice  of  a  Virginia  general,  to  command  armies 
wholly  recruited  at  that  time  from  the  New  Kngland 
States,  are  ably  exhibited  in  a  nnic  of  the  editor  in 
the  appendix. 

Our  only  extract  is  the  touching  letter,  so  full  of 
nnfeigued  humility — of  true  alfection — and  withal 
of  unhesitating  patriotism,  in  which  General  Wash- 
vngten  communicated  to  his  wite  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  in  chief.  This  is  the 
only  letter,  Mr.  Sparks  says  in  a  note,  ''from  Was!i. 
ington  to  his  wife,  which  has  come  into  my  hands. 
It  is  understood  that  .Mrs.  Washington  doetroycd  all 
his  other  letter*  to  Iier  a  short  time  bi.'fore  her  death." 

To  Mrs.  Martha  Washinoton. 

Philadelphia,  Idth  J'irir,  1775. 
*'  My  Dearest-  lam  now  set  down  to  write  to  you 
on  a  subject  which  fills  me   with  inexpressible  con- 
cern;  and  this  concern  is  greatly  aggravated  and  in- 


safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  slmll  fuel  no  ptiin  from 
the  toll  er  the  danger  of  tho  campaign;  my  unhap- 
^piness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you 
jlcel  from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg  that 
I  you  will  summon  ymir  whole  fortitude,  and  pa!"* 
[your  lime  as  a^reea'jly  as  possible.  Nothing  will 
jgive  me  so  mucii  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  ktar 
|(his,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.  .My  ear- 
nest and  ardent  desire  is,  that  yon  would  pursue 
;any  plan  that  i«  most  likely  to  produce  content,  and 
a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquility  ;  as  it  must  add 
greatly  to  my  uneasy  I'eelings  to  hear  that  you  arc 
jdissatisfied  or  complaining  ot'  what  I  really  could  not 
I  avoid. 

"  As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  pru- 
dence dictates  to  every  man  the  m-cessity  of  set. 
|tling  his  temporal  concerns,  while  it  is  in  his  power, 
jaud  while  the  mind  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  I 
ihave,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  (for  I  had  net 
i:ir«e  to  do  it  before  I  left  home)  got  Colonel  Pen. 
jdleton  to  draft  a  will  for  me,  by  the  directions  I 
gave  him,  which  will  I  now  inclose.  The  provi. 
jsions  made  for  you  in  case  of  my  death  will,  I 
Ihopc,  be  agreeable. 

I  *•  I  sliiill  add  nuthing  more,  as  I  have  several 
letters  to  write,  hut  'o  desire  that  you  will  reinein. 
iber  me  to  your  friends,  and  to  assure  yon  that  1  am, 
I  with  the  most  unfeigned  regard,  my  dear  i'atsy,  yona 
lafTectionate,  <fcc." 

We  can  desire  nothing  better  for  our  country,  than 
that  in  these  days  of  party  selfishess  and  political 
corruption,  the  pure  self  sacrificing  virtae  which  is 
exemplified  more  and  more,  as  new  light  is  thrown 
npon  the  motives  and  char. icier  of  Washington,  may 
be  widely  studied  and  imitated. 

Cssats  on  the  principles  of  Morality,  and  oj  the 
Private  and  Political  Kight-f  anil  Obligations  of 
Manliiml i  by  Jonatiia.^  Dvmo.nu  :  icith  a  Preface  hy 
the  Rkv.  Gko.  Bi;sif,  M.  A.  ;  1  cjI.  8ro,  pp.  432; 
iV.  York,  Harpkii  &  Hrothkrb. — Considering  the 
age,  the  c  illing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  wri. 
tcr,  this  hooK  may  be  pronounced  in  every  way  re- 
markable. Jo.NATiiAN  DvMo.ND  Was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  kept  a  small  linen  draper's 
shop  in  a  country  town  in  Kngland.  He  wrote  and 
reasoned  of  the  high  matters  with  whteh  ihe  volume 
before  us  is  fraught,  "  in  a  little  room  adjoining  his 
shop,  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  Irom  custom- 
erii  in  lh«i  inid^it  of  his  mo^t  profound  and  interesting 
spceulaiions,"  and  died  in  the  early  morning  uf  life. 
Wlien,  then,  it  is  added  that  he  has  produ  -cd  a  work 
chnractcrizud  by  deep  reflection,  severe  loyic,  and  a 
forcible  and  w<-ll  ordered  style  ;  a  work  founded  on 
the  Bible  as  the  first,  and  original,  and  unerring  code 
of  tlhia;  a  work  which  at  once  enters  the  lists  with 
a  writer  like  P.iley,  an.l  taking  up  and  examining  his 
doctrines  of  trpeJieney  and  utility  as  the  baiis  of 
moral  obligation,  triumphantly  "  battles  the  fallacies 
of  such  spurious  and   dangerous"  propositions,  we 


tiave  said  enough  tecall  general  attention  to  this  Tel- 
ume.  There  are  many  opinions  in  it  indeed  tinged 
with  the  peeuliar  eolor  of  the  author's  seot — ther 
are  r<o4K  from  which  nifsst  readers  may  dissent ;  but 
as  a  work  inspired  by  the  purest  views  and  (Urposes, 
and  reposiijilj^r  its  foundation  and  sanction  upon  the 
book  ef  Truth,  it  will  command  unqualified  approval. 
Prof.  Bush  and  the  publishers  have  done  good  ser. 
vice  to  the  cause  of  morals  in  thus  bringing  it  before 
the  -\merican  public.  There  are  oceaeional  notes 
by  Prof.  Bush,  indicated  by  the  initial  B.,  which  may 
serve  to  quality  the  assent  that  might  otherwise  by 
unreflecting  minds  be  given  to  some  of  the  peculiar 
and  perhops  erroneous  notions  of  the  author. 

As  a  specimen  both  of  the  author's  style  and  man. 
ner  of  vitwing  questions,  wc  subjoin  hie  chapter  on 
he   Latfi  of  Honor  : 

The  Law  of  Honor. — The  law  of  honor  consists  of 
a  set  of  maxims,  written  or  understood,  hy  which  per- 
sons of  a  certain  class  agree  to  regulate,  or  are  ex- 
pected to  regulate  their  conduct.  If  is  evident  that 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  honor,  ns  such,  resnltn 
exclusively  from  the  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed,  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  binds  them  hecau^t  they 
have  agreed  to  be  bound,  and  for  no  other  reason. — 
He  who  does  not  choose  to  be  ranked  among  the  sub. 
jects  of  the  law  of  honor  is  under  no  obligation  to 
obey  its  rules.  These  rules  «.re  precisely  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  laws  of  free-masonry,  or  the  re. 
jjulations  of  a  reaiiing.room.  He  who  does  not  choose 
to  subscribe  to  the  room,  or  to  promise  conformity  te 
masonic  laws,  is  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the 
rules  oi  either. 

For  wliich  reasons,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  at  the 
commencement  of  his  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Paley 
says,  the  rules  of  life  "  are,  the  law  of  honor,  the 
law  of  the  land,  ami  the  Scriptures."  It  were  strange 
indeed,  if  ^Arit  were  a  rule  of  life  which  every  man  is 
at  liberty  to  disregard  if  he  pleases;  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  disregard 
without  blnnie.  Who  would  think  of  taxing  the  wri. 
ter  of  these  [lages  with  violating  a  "  rule  of  life,"  be- 
cause he  pays  no  attention  to  the  law  of  honor  ?  "The 
Scriptures"  communicate  the  will  of  God  ;  "  the  law 
of  the  land"  is  enforced  by  that  will ;  but  where  is  the 
sanction  of  the  law  of  honor  ? — It  is  so  much  the  more 
remarkable  that  this  law  should  have  been  thus  for- 
mally  proposed  as  a  rule  of  life,  because  in  the  same 
work  it  is  described  as  "  unauthorized."  How  can  a 
set  of  unauthorized  maxims  compose  a  rule  of  life  7 
But  further :  the  author  says  that  the  law  of  honor  is 
a  "  capricious  rule,  which  abhors  deceit,  yet  applauds 
the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue."  And  further 
still:  "it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme." 
Surely  then  it  cannot,  with  any  propriety  of  language, 
be  called  a  rule  of  life. 

Placinrr,  then,  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  honor,  as 
such,  upon  that  which  appears  m  its  proper  basis, — 
the  duty  to  i)erform  our  lawful  engagements — it  may 
be  concluded,  that  when  a  man  goes  to  a  gaming-house 
or  a  race-course,  an<l  loses  his  money  by  betting  or 
playi  ig,  he  is  morally  bound  to  pay  :  not  because  mo- 
rality  adjusts  the  rules  of  the  billiard-rooni  or  the  turf, 
not  liccnusc  tho  law  of  the  land  sanctions  the  stake, 
but  be(?au8e  the  party  preiuously  proniiftd  to  pay  it. 
Nor  would  it  affect  this  oldigation  to  allege,  that  the 
stake  was  itself  both  illegal  and  immoral.  So  it  was ; 
but  the  payment  is  not.  The  payment  of  such  a  debt 
involves  no  breach  of  the  moral  law.  The  guilt  con. 
sists,  noi  in  payins;  the  money,  but  in  staking  it.  Ne- 
vertheless, there  may  be  prior  claims  upon  a  man's 
property  which  he  oui^-ht  first  to  pay.  Such  are  those 
of  lawful  creditors.  The  practice  of  paying  debts  of 
honor  with  promptitude  and  of  delaying  the  payment 
of  other  debts,  argues  confusion  or  depravity  of  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  honor,  in  any  virtuous  and  rational 
sense  of  the  word,  which  induces  men  to  pay  debts  of 
honor  instantly.  Real  honor  wtiuld  induce  thetr.  to  pay 
their  lawful  debts  firftt :  and  indeed  it  may  be  sus- 
pected  that  the  motive  to  the  prompt  payment  of  gam. 
ing  debts  is  usually  no  other  than  the  desire  to  preserve 
a  fair  name  with  the  world.  Integrity  of  principle 
has  often  so  little  to  do  with  it,  that  the  principle  is 
sacrificed  in  order  to  pay  them. 

With  respect  to  those  maxims  of  the  law.  of  honor 
which  require  conduct  that  the  moral  law  forbida,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  they  are  utterly  indefensible.  "  If 
unauthorized  laws  cf  honor  be  allowed  to  create  ex- 
ceptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
morality  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
obligation  of  every  duty  may  at  one  time  or  other  be 
discharged."*  These  observations  apply  to  those 
foolish  maxims  of  honor  which  relate  to  duelling.— 
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These  maxims  can  never  justify  the  individual  m  dis.| 
regarding  the  obligations  of  morality.  He  who  acts, 
upon  thcni  act«  itickedly;  unh-ss  ind«ed  he  be  so  littUv 
informed  of  the  requisitions  of  morality  that  he  does, 
not  upon  this  subject  perceive  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  man  of  honor  therefore  shoulfl 
pay  a  gambling  debt,  but  he  should  not  MDd  a  clial- 
lent'e,  or  accept  it.  The  one  i.  pcrnuttcd  bv  the  nu.- 
ral  law,  the  other  i*  forbidden. 

Whatever  advantages  may  result  from  ih^-  law  ol 
honor,  U  is,  as  a  .ystem,  both  contemptible  and  ha. 
Even  its  advantages  are  ol  an  ambiguous  kmd ;  lor 
although  it  may  prompt  to  rectitude  ol  conduct,  that 
conduct  is  not  found  upon  reclUude  ol  pnnciplc.      I  he 
motive  is  not  so  good  as  the  act.     And  ae  to  many  ol 
itf  particular  rules,    both   positive   and  negative,   they 
are  the  proper  subject  of  reprobation  aud  abhorrence 
We  ought  to  reprobate  and  abhor  a  system  which    en 
joins  the  fcrociows  practice  of  challenges  and   duels 
and  which  allows  nuiny  of  the  most  flagitious  and  de- 
grading vices  that  infest  the  world. 

Tli«  practi«al  eflecls  of  the  law  of  honor  are  proba- 
bly  greater  and  worse  than  w9  arc  accustomed  to 
•upposc.  Men  b-arn,  by  the  power  of  association,  lo 
iniigine  that  that  is  lawful  which  their  maxims  of 
conduct  do  not  condemn.  A  set  of  rules  which  incul- 
cites  some  actions  that  are  right,  and  permits  ctht  r* 
that  are  wrong,  practically  ojjcrates  as  a  sanction  to 
the  wronii.  The  codn  which  attaches  disgrace  to 
falsehood,  but  none  to  drunkenness  or  adultfry,  ope. 
rates  as  a  sanction  to  drunkenness  and  adultery.  Docs 
not  experience  verify  these  conclusions  f)f  reason  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  men  and  women  of  honor  indulge,  with 
the  less  hesitation,  in  some  vices,  in  consequence  of 
the  tacit  permiKeion  of  the  law  of  honor  '  What  then 
is  to  be  done  but  to  reprobate  the  system  as  a  whole 
In  this  roprobation  the  man  oi  sense  may  unite  with 
the  man  <jf  virtue;  for  assuredly  the  system  is  con- 
temptible  in  the  view  of  intellect,  as  well  as  hateful  in 
the  view  of  purity. 
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TuE   A.MERicA.N  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXIX 
Philadelphia  :  Key  &  Biuni.E. — A  number  this — of 
great  rigor   of  writing   and   variety   of  topics      We 
can  only  allude  today  to  two  «r  three  of  the  papers 
That  on  Thodore  Dwighi's  History  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  is  capital.     It  does  ample  justice  to  a 
work  which  itself  does  justice  to  a  much  calumnia 
ted  set  of  public  men  and  acts;  and    which  will  be 
hereafter  received  as  utiqu  est  ion  able  historical   evi. 
dence,  however  party  prejudice  may  at  this  day  ob, 
scure  its  force.     Tiie  paper  on    V.'i-s'nnd  and  Amer- 
ica, is  searching   and  scorching.     It  is,   we  should 
be  tempted  to  believe — though  without  having  heard 
a  word  on  the  subject — from  the  same  acute  pen,  and 
investigating  mind,  which  produced  the  vindication 
uf  Sebastian  Cabot.      Mrs.    Willard's   letters  from 
France  are  spoken  of,  without  favor ;  and  we  must 
even    admit,  though  harshly,     without  injustice.     It 
were  better,  certainly,  that  they  had  remained  in  the 
portfolios  of  those  to  whom  they  were  written.  From 
the  article    respecting  them,  we  extract  some  obscr 
vations,    on  the  tone  and  composition  of  P'rench    so. 
cJ«ty,  which  we  commend  to  our  readers. 

Bat  Mrs.  Willard's  grand  objection  to  Parisian  so- 
ciety,  is  is  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  morality. — 
Though  we  may  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  one  of  the 
causes  she  assigns  for  her  belief  in  the  justness  ol 
the  charge — that  "once,  in  a  room  where  few  per- 
eons  were  present,  she  siiv/,  by  a  sudden  turn,  a 
lady  of  whom  she  nevKr  heard  ill,  touch  her  lips 
to  the  neck  of  a  gentleman,  ai  he  stooped  l-ir  sonic- 
object  beside  her," — it  cannot  altogether  be  denied. 
We  really  tliiiik,  however,  tliai  jhe  ideas  general- 
ly  entertained  on  th;it  head,  in  our  country,  arc 
greatly  exaggerated.  There  may  be  vice,  but  it 
does  not  eviiibit  itself;  our  authoress  acknow. 
ledges  that    "nothing  can   be  more  modest  than 

the  demeanor  in  society  of  alt  she  met,"  and  as  long 
as  external  propriety  is  preserved,  there  can  be  nZ 
risk  t.>r  those  who  are  not  disposed  lo  seek  occa- 
sions for  sin.  Ai  to  her  comidaiiii  ol  never  hear- 
iMg  "characters  scanned  in  Paris  as  in  America, 
as  to  the  moral  tendency  of  their  actions."  we  do 
not  know  exactly  whether  to  be  amused  or  angry 
with  it.  The  loudness  of  ladies  for  "  scaimni!; 
characlsrs"  is  an  old  joke  against  them,  and  if  we 
change  the  final  syllable  ol  the  first  word  of  the 
quoted  phrase  into  dnl,  we  shall  have  the  iuvari. 
able  result  of  the  operation ;   but  what   business ; 


have  people,  either  here  or  in  Paris,  to  scan 'Kor  keeping  in  the  back  ground  ;  but  it  is  i heir  own 
the  characters  of  others,  whose  conduct,  ap-  'fault  if  it  exists-  Had  they  not  resigned  their  pro- 
parently,  violates  none  of  the  rules  of  decorum?  I  per  stations  at  tiriit.  they  would  never  have  hadrauM 
Wc  would  rever(>e  the  complaint,  and  lament  to  complain  that  society  i«  totally  destitute  of  attrac- 
that  we  do  not  imitate  the  Parisians  in  not  med-  tion  in  their  eyes  ;  and  should  they  now  resume  and 
dling  with  the  eoncerns  of  others,  when  we  havejexert  their  rights,  a  beneficial  alteration  muBt  spec, 
no  right  or  warrant  for  the  interference.  As  lengjdily  ensue.  .<ome  standard  of  social  distinctien,  wf 
as  no  evil  in  inflicted  upon  the  well-being  of  so-  !a  iMore  elevated  order  than  spruce  attire  and  profi. 
ciety  by  the  visible  conduct  ot  our  neighbors,  we  'ciency  in  dancing,  would  then  be  introduced;  rounff 
hold  that  its  interests  arc  best  consulted  by  a  uni-  lailies  would  learn  to  appreciate  other  qnaliticaiioiis 
versal  regard  to  the  venerable  injunction.  "  mind  as  more  attractive  and  dist  nguished.  and  young 
your  own  business."  If  the  "moral  tendency  of  {gentlemen  would  feel  a  nobler  ambition  in  relation  to 
the  actions"  of  every  one,  is  to  be  made  the  sul>jpct  jsociety  than  they  can  pessibly  do  now,  when  mental 
of  reciprocal  investigation,  the  millenium  of  dowa.  cultivation  and  superiority  arc  "of  no  mark  or  likt- 
gers  is  certainly  at   hand  ;  but  preserve   us  from  be-    lihond"  whatever. 

coming  the  theme  of  a  knot   of  them  firmly  seated  ;     There  are    two  other  points  in  which  it  woulrf 
around  a  tea-table  on  a  Sunday  evening  '.  be  for  the  advantage  of   our    society  if  the   Pari- 

Wlntevcr  may  have  bMcn  the  fact  at  a  former  period, .  tiian  practice  were  followed.  The  first  is  that  en - 
vve  do  not  believe  that,  at  present,  a  ladv  of  disrc.  tcrtainmeni  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which 
putable  character  would  be  permitted  to  appear  at  >ecms  to  constitute  in  our  mind;*  the  most  important 
the  French  court  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  under  appurtenance  of  a  purty  of  every  description.  Eat- 
proper  guidance,  a  young  lady  might  frequent  the  ing  is  a  never-ending,  still  beginning  affair,  on  •«eli 
society  of  Pans  with  as  much  safety,  as  that  of  any  .occasions;  your  guests,  like  a  ship  before  the  wind, 
city  of  the  globe.  Wc  say  under  proper  guidance,  must  const.intly  be  "  kept  full ;"  and  as  this  entails 
for,  of  course,  in  po  varied  and  extensive  nn  assem  considerable  expense,  it  may  furnish  one  rxplana- 
blage,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  general  excel,  tion  why  those  really  sociable  meetings,  which  make 
lence,  cir<iimspection  and  caution  are  indispensable.!  so  delightful  a  source  of  relaxation  in  Paris,  are  of 
The  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  in  this  country  by  the!lsiich  rarity  here.  The  necessity,  as  it  is  deemed, 
youihtti!  portion  of  the  sex,  is  only  compuMble  wilhl'of  providing  an  abundance  oif  amusement  for  the 
the  snialliiess  and  compactness  of  our  circles,  where  !]palate,  no  matter  how  sultII  the  assemblage,  opo. 
every  one  is,  a^  it  were,  a  guard  upon  every  one. —  i'ates  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  open. house,  which 
Wiienever  fashionable  intercourse  here  swells  f<>  the  is  so  coi-  lucive  to  familiarity  and  good  feeling,  and 
dimensions  it  possesses  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eu-  jimparts  an  air  of  pretension  and  formahiy,  prw. 
rope,  that  freedom  must  inevitably  be  abridged,  and  'ductive  of  a  chilling  effect  upou  "the  jcenial  enr. 
a  system  adopted  with  regard  to  yoang  ladies  similar  irent"  of  one's  j-pirits.  In  Paris,  a  glass  of  lemon, 
to  the  one  which  is  there  pursued.  ;]ade,  or  orgeat  and  water,   together  wih  a  little  cake. 

Would  that  we  could  model  our  society  in  some  :  if  that — is  all  tlie  provision  which  is  made  for  your 
other  respects  upon  that  of  Paris!  that  we  could  physical  man,  at  a  common  »•»>(«,  and  more  would 
imitate  the  ease,  the  courtesy,  the  refinement,  the  'only  annoy  you  by  interrupting  the  course  of  amuse. 
disposition  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  the  spirit  of'!ineiit  ;  but  here,  you  can  scarcely  open  your  mouth 
mutual  concession,  the  faculty  of  extracting  amuse-  unless  to  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  an  ice,  a  jelly, 
ment  from  every  thing  and  any 'hing,  which  never  "chicken  sallad,  pickled  oysters,  or  some  other  etkc. 
allow  you  there  to  ejaculate  with  the  poet,  in  a  tit  of  rial  comestible,  following  each  other  in  in  such  rap. 
despondency  and  ennui,  id  succession,   that  little  else  can  be  accomplished, 

Ru«ine»«  in  labor,  ami  iiiRiiN  we.tknesis  sucli,  l|ihan  to  do  justice  to  them  like  every  body    el.se. — 

Pl.a.-^uie  isl.ibur  i-«.,  and  lircK  as  murli ;  iThen  for  a  visitation,  after  you  have  retired  to   your 

but  which,  on  the  contrary,  render  pleasure  that  i)er-  couch,  from  that  agreeable  companion,  the  night, 
t'ect  relaxation  so  conducive  afterwards  to  a  cheer,  ^mare,  or,  the  next  day,  from  the  pleasant  aensationa 
tul  and  adequate  attention  to  business.  The  French  which  dyspepsia  occasitms.  The  other  point  is  the 
have  unquestionably  carried  society  to  as  high  a  de-  answering  of  invitations  for  an  evening  party — unless 
grce  ol  perfection  as  it  can  well  be  brought.  Their  it  be  a  setting  supper,  where  it  is  requisite  to  know 
talent,  in  this  respect,  almost  strikes  astranger  with  iwhat  number  is  to  be  present,  wiiich  is  never  dnnr 
wonder.  -V  stupid  party — a  phrase,  alas  I  which  is  acroad,  and  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  inTi:ed,  and 
as  natural  in  an  .\nierican  mouth  as  ffoedoni,  liber-  of  no  moment  to  the  inviicr.  The  latter  may  be  al. 
ty  and  independence — is  a  thing  which  they  could  | ways  sure  of  a  quorum,  whilst  the  former,  in  many 
scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend.  Let  any  number  instances,  may  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  will  be 
of  them  congregate  together,  and  megrim  takes  to  in  their  power  or  not  to  appear,  and  acting  upon 
flight  with  as  much  precipitation  as  the  owl  from  the  this  uncertainty,  often  send  a  refusal,  when  eventual, 
garish  light  of  day..  Every  one  eontribures  his  or  lly  they  find  that  they  might  go.  Besides,  unneces- 
hcr  quota  lo  the  general  stock  of  amusement ;  a  sary  trouble  is  gived  to  servants  in  taking  the  on- 
sombre  visage  is  a  mark  of  rudeness  and  ill-brewd-  swers,  a  useless  consumption  of  their  time  is  caused. 
ing;  and  on  separating,  all  arc  disposed  to  repeat  land  for  one  circulation  gonerally  in  "the  world," 
the  exclamation  of  -Moore's  enraptured  lover,  "liow  J  writing  so  many  notes  is  not  the  most  fasinating  mode 
swift  the    hours   fly."     He  that  is  pleased   himself  lof  employing  leasure  moments. 

must  always  others  please,  is  au  observation  of  i  As  always  happens,  when  we  imitate  oibers, 
iShakspcare,  which  is  no  where  so  abun.iaiiily  con-  Iwhil^t  we  have  rejected  those  cus  oms  of  European 
firmed  as  in  a  Parisian  rt  union.  .Mere  amusement,  i.socicty  which  it  would  be  beneficial  for  us  to  par- 
however,  is  not  all  that  a  stranger  gains  tiy  "  going  jsue,  wc  have  adopted  one  which  we  have  no  busi. 
out"  in  Pari--.  The  manner  m  whicli  men  of  iht  uess  with  whatevor— we  allude  to  the  habit  of  going 
greatest  distinction  in  every  way,  in  polities,  in  sei-  ;it  a  late  hour  to  a  party.  In  F.urope.  where  the 
eiice,  in  literature,  in  art,  mix  in  society  there,  tur.  whole  arrangement  of  life  is  dilfetent,  where,  in 
iiishes  him  with  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  parncular,  tlie  dinner  hour  is  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
laudable  curiosity,  and  blending  instruction  with  this  is  unavoidable,  and  in  kcepitig  with  every  ihing 
pleasure.  Wherever  he  goes  he  may  be  always  else;  bm,  in  this  country,  where,  at  four  o'clock, 
sure  of  encountering  some  one  whom  he  must  fed  for  the  most  part,  thc'elotli  is  removed  from  the  t*. 
a  desire  to  see,  and  wliose  acquaintance  he  will  find  ble,  what  can  be  more  nonseneic.-.l  than  lo  »lelay  to 
no  dilTiculty  in  making.  Tlieir  rational  politeness  repair  to  a  ball  until  ten  ?  It  is  quite  as  dark  in 
and  atfabiiity  are  sufficient  to  embolden  him  ti.  winter  at  sever,  as  at  any  period  of  the  night,  and 
trouble  them  for  a  while  with  his  insignticance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  as  much  pleasure  cannot  be 
thus  acquire  a  source  of  agreeahle  recollection— in  enjoyed  then  as  afterwards.  Were  it  fixed  upon  as 
all  prob.d)ility  of  material  advantage.  This  circuin.  ,he  time  for  as.Ncmbling,  many  a  stupid  mum.nt.  wo 
.stance  of  the  constant  communion  .)f  such  men  with  .!<>ubt  not,  would  be  e^ciped  br  ilio.-^c  who  are  wail. 
society,  imparts  to  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  an  aimos.  intr  impatiently  and  iJIv  for  liie  hour  when  they  may 
phere  of  intellectuality  which  relieves  and  vivifies,  'depart  for  the  estive  scene,  w  ithut  eiidang^nnc 
•f  we  may  so  speak,  its  unavoid:ible  trivilousness.  their  ton,  aiic  many  a  rose  woald  continue  to  bloom 
■iiid  may  be  said  to  .act  as  an  nniidoie  to  the  bane  ol  m  checks  from  wliich  tlicy  have  din.Tppearrd  undrr 
dissipation.  In  our  country,  niitirtunaiely,  men  of  the  blighting  inti  lence  i)t'  vigils  protracted  long  b«. 
eminence  are   so   little  addicted   lo   Irequenting   she    vond  the  .-troke  of  the  mi  Inifht  b.  It. 


scenes  of  fashionable  enjoyment,  or  when  they  do 
appear  in  them,  it  is  with  so  slight  a  desire  to  t^ke 
the  prominent  parts  which  thoy  should  perforin,  tiiat 
society  has  fallen  entirely  into  the  hand.e  of  the  young, 
atid  presents  that  aspect  on  which  foreiuuers  have 
sooticn  remarked,  of  being  liuli;  better  tlian  a  bovs' 
ind  girls'  romp,  whore  aught  that  is  intelkctuar  is 
sadly  out  of  place.     This   is   the  reason,   indeed. 


Engi,*xi>  .\xd  .\MKiiirv — .1  Comp.irison  of  tko  Po- 
liti;al  and  .*!or!al  S'aie  of  both  Nations.  1  toI. — 
N.  York  :  Hurfier  it  Rii'tlirr". — This  volume — of  so 
swellin!;'  a  title  and  of  great  pretensions — which  haa 
been  ab>>urdly  rnoui;Ji  ascribed  to  ihepenofRul. 
wer — is  conclusively  shewn  by  an  article  in  ibe  last 


which  the  older  and  wiser  portion  sometimes  assign  jil/ne* /can  quarterly  Reeitv,  to   be  a  re-publieation 
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«f  A  irict  originally  put  forth  in  London  by  a  knot  of 
private  land  apcculators,  who  were  desirous  of  en- 
trapping the  British  government  iato  a  scheme  of  co- 
l«aixing  the  paupers  of  England  in  Australaaia,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  should  previously  have  mo- 
nopolized the  property  in  the  soil  there.  Failing  in 
(hat,  their  attention  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the 
U.  States,  aad  the  absurd  hope  conceived,  that  by 
representing  the  immense  advantage  to  this  country 
of  a  large  and  consunt  supply  of  laborers  from  Eu- 
rope, in  peopling  our  waste  lands — the  government 
might  be  induced  to  pay  fur  importing  these  laborers 
— employing  the  agency  of  these  speculators,  who 
ware  to  be  a  sort  of  Colonization  Society  ;  and  who, 
by  speculating  in  our  lands  and  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  their  pauper  countryaisii,  were  to  find 
their  reward. 

Such  is  clearly  established  to  be  the  character  of 
tkia  book  ;  and  as  luch,  therefore,  we  leove  it  to  the 
oontempt  of  the  reading  public. 

Good's  Book   of  Nature,    abridhrd    from    the 
oRiaiNAi.  work.     Bmaton,  Ali.kn  <fe  Ticknor. — This 
it  a   happy  notion,  happily  carried  out.  It  is — by  ex- 
Iraeling  and  putting  in  shori  sentences,  and  in  plain 
•ad  in  tntellisiblc    language,    the  various  amusing 
and  iastntctivo    facts  contained  in  Good's  Book — toj 
adapt  then  readily  to  the  comprehension  of  children! 
and  young  people.     This  is  further  aided  by  numcr. 
•ua  well  executed  cuts — and   by  annexing  to  each  I 
paragraph   or  section,   a  question,   by  the  answer  to 
which,   it  may   be  at  once  ascertained  whether  the 
fact  imparted  has  been  understood.     We  can  recom- 
mend  thia  little  book  unhesitatingly,  to  parents. 

It  may  be  had  of  Goodrich  &,  Wiley. 

T«»  EvKKOREEN,  a  Collection  of  stories  for  child, 
hood  and  youth,  with  21)  plates.  By — West — Bottoni 
LiiXT,  Wait  &  Co.,  This,like  the  foregoing.is  another 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  youthful  instruction — by 
Meking  to  render  it  attractive,  as  well  as  beneficial — 
and  interesting  the  youthful  learner,  by  stories  and 
plates  adapted  to  hie  comprehension,  in  those  moral 
leasons,  which,  in  a  less  winning  form,  might  be 
deemed  repulsive.  The  stories  are  mostly  original, 
and  the  plates  are  well, executed. 

FOREIGN  LNTELLIGENCE. 

By  tha  Caledonia,  from  Livsrpool,  we  have  Lon. 
don  papers  to  the  evening  ef  let  February.  They 
hava  nothing  as  late  from  the  Continent  as  we  had 
previously  received  via  JIavre,  and  in  England  all 
seemed  to  be  pretty  tranquil.  Parliament  would 
meet  for  business  on  the  5th  February.  A  few  ex- 
tracts are  annexed : 

LivKRFOoi^  Feb.  1. — Parliament  resumes  its  legis- 
lative labors  on  Tuesday  next,  and  periiaps  less  was 
expected  when  It  assembled  twelve  month  since,  in 
all  the  odor  of  reform,  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Then  it  was  inexperienced,  a  new  systed  was  to  be 
tried  ;  and  new  men  were  to  develop  their  views. — 
New  however,  the  time  for  action  had  arrived  ; 
aaaaaures  of  deep  moment  cannot  be  longer  postpon- 
ed ;  and  the  advocates  and  oppenents  of  reform  in  de- 
tail, sre  alike  agreed  that  disputed  questions  must  be 
fiitally  adjusted. 

There  are  six  questions  which  will  especially 
demand  the  attentive  consideration  of  Parliament, 
and  from  which  it  cannot  from  any  possibility  escape 
They  are,  I.  Church  Reform  ;  II.  Claims  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  III.  the  Corn  Laws;  1111.  Repeal  uf  the 
Assessed  Taxes  ;  V.  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland,  and  an 
alteration  in  the  English  system;  and  VI.  Corporation 
Reform. 

A  Portuguese  ship  of  war  is  still  lying  off  Graves- 
end.  Various  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  visit,  the  most  probable  which  is,  that  she  is  en- 
gaged io  watching  the  movements  of  Migiiel's  friends 
in  the  River.  Twe  of  the  harbors  on  the  opposite 
coast  are  said  to  b«  watched  in  a  similar  manner. 

Measmrea  of  MinUler$. — The  Speech  on  the  open, 
log  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament,  will,  it  is  expected, 
Sp  submitted  to  his  Majesty  at  a  Covmcil  to  be  held 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  (to-day).  The  extent  to  which 
tho  reduction  of  the  assessed  taxes  will  proceed  has 
been  formerly  announced.     The  house  tax  will  be 


wholly  repealed  ;  but  the  duty  upon  WindowSj'and 
other  assessed  taxes  upon  horses,  carriages,  &c. 
will  be  continued  until  a  more  favorable  state  of  the 
revenue  will  allow  of  their  reduction  or  repeal. 

The  Wool  Trade. — There  has  beea  considerable 
activity  in  the  market  for  loag  wool,  which  has  caus 
sd  prices  to  advance  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. — 
A  few  days  ago  a  large  grower  in  Romney.marsh 
disposed  of  his  whole  growth  for  jC33  a  pack,  condi- 
tionally, that  he  should  receive  any  advance  that 
might  take  place  up  to  a  certain  period.  The  price 
is  now  JS24,  and  should  the  present  demand  continue, 
no  doubt  it  will  increase  to  £25,  and  even  X26. — 
[Kentish  Cronicle.] 

The  subjoined  advertisement  from  Galignani's  Pa- 
ris Messenger,  is  a  speciaicn  of  a  Paris  fashion  : 

*^  Matrimony — A  sum  of  6000  fr.  will  be  paid  to 
any  person  who  may  be  able  to  arrange  a  union  be- 
tween a  French  gentleman,  aged  42,  a  bachelor,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Marquis,  with  an  English  lady  of 
adequate  fortune.  A  bond  for  the  stipulated  premi- 
um, payable  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage,  will 
be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  notary.  Address  M. 
Le  Baron  D.  II.,  Poste  Restante,  ii  Paris." 

Later   from  Enolaxd. — The    Samuel    Robertton, 
from  London,  brings  Portsmouth  papers  of  8th  ult. 
The  chief  Items  of  interest  follow  : 

The  dates  from  Spain  are  still  not  as  late  as  those 
which  have  already  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  fur- 
ther news  from  Portugal.  From  Paris,  the  accounts 
are  to  one  day  subsequent  to  the  funeral  of  M.  Du- 
long,  killed  in  a  duel  with  General  Bugeaud.  This 
ceremony  passed  over  without  any  disturbance. 

The  King  of  England  opened  the  new  session  of 
Parliament  on  the  4th  Feb.  We  give  his  Speech  be- 
low, with  a  sketch  of  the  proceedinirs,  which  foU 
lowed  from  the  London  Courier.  These,  it  will  be 
seen,  do  not  possess  any  points  of  greater  interest 
here. 

House  of  Lords,  Tuesday,  Feb.  4. 

His  Majesty  this  day  opened  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  person. 

At  half.past  I  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  scat  on 
the  wool-sack. 

His  Majesty,  attended  by  the  usual  Ministers  of 
State,  entered  the  House  at  a  quarter  after  S  o'clock. 
His  Majesty,  we  are  happy  to  say,  looked  very  well. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health. 

The  commons  having  been  summoned,  about  200 
of  them,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  immediately  present, 
ed  themselves  at  the  bar,  when  his  Majesty  proceeded 
to  read,  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  tlie  following 
gracious  speech  : 

My  Zjordt  and  Gentlemen — In  calling  you  again 
together  for  the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  I  rely 
with  entire  confidence  on  your  zeal  and  diligence,  on 
your  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  and  your 
firmness  in  supporting  on  its  ancient  foundations,  and 
in  the  just  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  established 
Constitution  of  the  State.  These  qualities  eminently 
distinguished  your  labors  during  the  last  session,  in 
which  more  numerous  and  more  important  questions 
were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
than  at  any  former  session,  of  equal  duration.  Of  the 
measures  which  have  in  consequence  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  one  of  the  most  difTicult 
and  important  was  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  manner  in  which  that  beneficial  measure  has  been 
received  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  pro. 
gress  already  made  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  by 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  affords  just  grounds  for 
anticipating  the  happiest  results. 

Many  other  important  subjects  will  still  call  for  your 
most  attentive  consideration.  The  reports  which  I 
will  order  to  be  laid  before  you  from  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal 
corporations ;  into  the  administration  and  effect  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  into  ecclesiastical  revenues  and 
patronage  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
you  much  useful  information,  by  which  you  wil  be  en. 
abled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing 
defects  and  abuses,  and  in  what  manner  the  necessary 
corrections  may  in  due  season  be  safely  and  bene- 
licialLy  applied. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  my  policy  to  se. 
care  to  my  people  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  In  this  J  have  been  much  as- 
sisted by  the  good  understanding  which  has  been 
so  happily  established  between  my  government  and 
that  of  France ;  and  the  assurances  which  I  receive 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  other  powers  of 
(he  Coniineni,  give  me  confidence  in  the  continued 
success  of  my  endeavors. 

I  have  however  to  regret  that  a  final  settloment 
between  Holland  and   Belgium  has  not  yet  been  ef- 


fected, and  thai  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  still  cor. 
tiiiues.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  carsful 
and  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity 
^^i^MttL^^""^^  me  the  means  of  assisting  the  cs. 
tabl^^^^^pf  a  state  of  serenity  and  peace  in 
cou^^^^^R  interests  of  which  are  so  materially 
connMIBnth  those  of  my  dominions. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  tho  saccessiun  uf  his  infant 
daughter,  and  shall  watch  with  the  greatest  s<>lici. 
tude  the  progress  of  events  which  may  effect  ktr 
government  and  independence,  the  peaceable  sot. 
tleuent  of  which  is  of  the  first  imporunce  to  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  general  tranquility  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  peace  of  Turkey,  since  the  settlement  that 
was  made  with  Mahcmet  Ali,  has  not  been  interrup. 
ted  ;  and  will  not  I  trust  be  threatened  with  any 
danger.  It  will  be  my  object  to  prevent  any  change 
in  the  relations  of  that  empire  with  other  peirers, 
which  might  etida|Mar  its  future  stability. 

Gentlemen  of  tJS^iouee  of  Commons : — I  have  di. 
rected  the  Estimates  for  the  easuing  year  to  be  laid 
before  you. 

They  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  atrict. 
est  economy  and  to  each  reduction  as  may  not  bo  in. 
jurious  to  the  public  service. 

I  am  confident  that  I  may  rely  on  your  enlighten- 
ed patriotism,  snd  on  the  cheerful  acquiesceneo  of 
my  people  for  supplying  the  means  which  may  be 
required  to  uphold  the  honor  of  my  Crown,  and  tho 
interest  of  my  dominions. 

The  accounts  which  will  be  laid  before  yon  of  the 
state  of  the  Revenue,  as  compared  with  the  Expen. 
diture  will  be  found  most  satisfactory. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  to  lament  the 
continuance  of  distress  amongst  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  land ;  though,  in  other  respecta,  tha 
state  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  its  internal 
tranquillity  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  af- 
fords  the  most  encouragiag  prospect  of  progressiva 
improvement. 

The  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  effect  various  salutary  and  remedial  measares 
in  Ireland  are  now  in  operation,  and  further  ins. 
provements  may  be  expected  to  result  from  tha  com. 
missions  which  have  been  issued  for  other  import. 
ant  objects  of  inquiry. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  early  oiiij  oration  ef 
such  a  tinal  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  ef 
the  United  Kingdom  as  may  extinguish  all  jutt  causes 
of  complaint,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  pro. 
perty  of  any  class  of  my  subjects,  or  to  any  insiita. 
tion  in  Church  or  State. 

The  public  tranquillity  has  been  generally  proscrv. 
ed,  and  the  state  of  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  pre- 
sents, upon  the  whole,  a  much  more  favorable  ap* 
pearance  than  at  any  period  during  tho  last  year. 

But  I  have  seen  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
just  indignation,  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  ox- 
cite  the  people  of  that  country  to  demand  a  Repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union.  Thia  bond  of  our  nation, 
al  strength  and  safety  I  have  already  declared  my 
fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  under  tho  blessings 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  inviolate  by  all  tho 
means  in  my  power.  In  support  of  this  determine, 
tion,  I  cannot  doubt  the  zealous  and  effectual  co.op. 
eration  of  my  Parliament  and  my  people. 

To  the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  produeo 
disaffection  to  the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  anJ<- 
imosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  ia 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
which,  though  for  the  present  in  a  great  degree  con. 
trolled  by  the  power  of  the  paw,  has  been  but  to* 
perceptible  in  many  instances. 

To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of 
the  agitalioQ  thus  perniciously  excited  is  the  contin. 
uance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most  ruinoua 
consequences  ;  and  the  united  and  vigorous  ezertiona 
of  the  loyal  and  well  affected,  in  lid  of  tlie  Govern, 
ment,  are  imperiously  required  to  put  an  ead  to  a  ays. 
torn  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  con. 
tinues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and,  if 
successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  >o  the  power 
and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Having  delivered  his  speech.  Ills  Majesty  retired. 
Prayers  were  then  read,  and  the  house  was  adjoumad 
during  pleasure. 

[From  the  London  Courier.] 

The  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  was 
moved  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  a  neat  and  . 
temperate  speech,  in  which  his  Grace  very  adroitly 
paid  a  well  merited  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Mul. 
gravf.  He  also  dwelt  with  evident  satisfac:ion  en 
the  anion  between  France  and  England,  >  rejoicing  in 
the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to  cultivate  industry 
and  the  arts  of  peace  among  that  warlike  people..— 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  seconding  the  Ad* 
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^resi,  referred  chiefly  to  Ireland,  and  atrongly  re- 
eamraended  moderation  and  good  temper,  while  no 
interest  ahould  be  looked  to  but  that  of  the  whole 

""The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  only  Peer  who  spoke 
iaoppjaition,  while  heprofe.aed  hi.  intenuMBot  to 
oppose  the  addreas,  made  a  long,  and  w©-«^»»ay, 
a  very  unfounded  attack  on  the  Ministering  a- 
gain  over  all  the  grounds  which  he  and  tHP«rl  ol 
Aberdeen  so  repcated'y  trod  last  session.  His  Grace 
attributed  the  continuance  of  the  civ.l  wer  in  Por- 
tugal to  the  countenance  of  this  Government.  Earl 
Gniy  reminded  the  n.ble  Duke  that  our  ships  were 
only  sent  to  Portugal  to  pruteet  our  own  subjects, 
and  it  had  been  alleged  that  those  ships  strengthen, 
•d  the  cause  of  Don  M.guel.  The  Duke  said  that 
the  civil  war  in  Spain  grew  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
Portugal ;  assigning  as  the  reason  that  Don  Larlos 
had  found  refuge  there  instead  of  going  to  Italy. 
But  would  he  not  havo  found  refuge  there  and  sup. 
port,  had  Don  Miguel  been  seated  on  the  throne?  I« 
the  present  temper  of  the  Spanish  nation,  it  is  idle 
to  snppese  that  the  ApoatolicaljMrty  could  have 
quietly  retained  possession  of  poi^,  and  whatever 
•crengthened  Carlos,  like  the  success  ef  Miguel, 
would  only  have  made  the  contest  more  bloody  and 
more  protracted.  EJarl  Grey,  therefore,  properly 
stated,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
«f  the  Apostelical  parly  being  iriumphanl  without  a 
greater  certaiaty  of  civil  war  in  Spain.  His  Grace 
complained  that  we  had  not  interferred  against  Me- 
hemet  Ali ;  saying,  that  we  had  only  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  our  directions  would 
be  as  readily  obeyed  by  that  Pacha  as  by  one  of  our 
own  Admirals.  His  Grace  wished  therefore  to  be  a 
Dictator,  not  oily  at  home,  but  over  all  the  world 
Is  not  this  precisely  that  spirit  and  principle  of  which 
we  now  complain  in  Nicholas  and  of  which  we  did 
complain  ia  Bonaparte.  Earl  Grey  properly  said, 
'*  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  interfere  in  ease  of  a  war  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  revolted  vassal  ;  that  the  gov. 
ernment  has  remonstrated  with  the  Viceroy,  but 
that  there  had  been  nothing  to  justify  us  in  making 
war  on  him  ;"  and  he  stated  that  a  fatal  blow  was 
given  to  the  independence  of  Turkey  by  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople,  negotiated  during  the  Doke  of  WeU 
liagton's  ministry.  On  every  point  of  his  querulous 
complaints,  the  Duke  was  ably  answered  by  Earl 
Grey,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  tu  be  desired.  With 
respect  to  the  legality  of  the  Corporation  Commis 
sion,  Earl  Grey  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  a  simi. 
lar  Commission  had  been  issued  with  the  consent  of 
the  very  person  from  whom  the  objection  to  the  pre 
sent  Cemmission  had  proceeded.  Earl  Grey,  we 
presume,  alluded  to  Lord  Eidon.  The  Noble  Earl 
also  stated,  that  he  was  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Coercion  Law,  but  that  circumstances  did  not  per 
mit  it.  The  debate  in  the  Lords  had  no  other  result 
than  ta  show  a  disposition  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  find  fault,  without  any  adequate  reason.  The 
Address  was  agreed  to. 

lo  the  Commons,  after  new  writs  had  been  moved 
for  Le^ds,  Dungarvon,  and  Ayr,  Mr.  O'Connell  be. 
gaa  by  announcing  his  intention  to  move  for  a  return 
of  all  taxes  repealed  during  five  years,  with  a  view, 
of  course,  to  show  that  injustice  has  beea  done  to 
Ireland.  We  hope  a  return  will  also  accompany  it 
of  the  sutns  expended  on  Irelaad.  The  Hon.  Mem. 
b«r  also  gave  various  other  notices,  among  them  one 
fork  bill  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Littleton  is  to  bring  that  part  of  the  King's 
Speech  which  relates  to  tithes,  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  on  the  20th  of  February. 

Bills  are  to  be  brought  in  to  disfranchise  Warwick. 
SlafTord  and  Carrickfergus.  The  anaouncement  by 
tha  Solicitor  General  of  a  bill  to  abolish  imprison, 
ment  for  debt  was  received  with  cheers.  Various 
other  motions  were  given  by  individual  members, 
such  as  a  notice  to  exclude  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  Mr.  C.  Rippon,  and  a  motion  to  repeal 
the  Septennial  Act  by  Mr.  Chichester ;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  chary  ef  announcements, 
and  iher  all  relate  to  important  matters. 

The  Diuentert — Lord  Althorp  stated  it  is  the  in. 
Untion  of  Government  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Dissenters'  marriages,  and  that  the  Govern. 
ment  will  be  ready  to  remedy  the  other  evils  under 
which  they  labor. 

The  Corn  Lawt. — In  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Handley.  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Gevemment  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  and  that  if  any  per. 
son  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  alter  them,  the 
Government  would  not  support  it.  We  must  add, 
lest  misondarstanding  ahould  prevail  on  this  point, 
that  the  Noble  Lord  said  the  Government  collective • 


|ly;  and  we  have  good   reason  to  believe  thatseVe. 
|ral  indi^duals  belonging  to  the  Gevemment  will  sup- 
port such  an  alteration  in  those  laws  as  will  substi- 
,tute  a  reasonable  fixed  duty  for  the  present  gradual, 
led  scale  of  duties.     Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Huntaeve- 
rally  gave  notice  of  motions  on  this  subject. 
I     The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  was  moved 
iby  Mr.  S.  Lefevre,  who  made  a  speech  much  supe- 
irior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  speeches  on  such  occa- 
jsions,  but  being  a  country  gentleman,  he  very  natu. 
!  rally  dwelt  more  on  the  poor  laws  and  on  the  state  of 
{the  agricultural  interest  than  other  things.  Mr.  Mor. 
risen  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  a  speech  that  was 
I  still  more  able  than  that  of  Mr.  Lefevre's,  entered  at 
great  length  into  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  which 
he  shewed  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  We  are  also 
happy  to  state,  on  the  Hon.  Member's  authority,  that 
this  prosperity  has  in  general  extended  to  the  laborer. 
JThe  Hon.  Member  also  ahewed  that  the  sufferings  of 
;  Irelaad  since  the  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Connell  com. 
'plains  so  much,  had  been  shared  in  by  this  country, 
and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature 
'to  control  the  empire  of  fashion. 
I     Colonel    Evans  made   some   severe   remaiks   on 
the  subject  of  the  assessed  taxes,  but  the  Hon.  Mem. 
ber  declined  to  move  any  amendment.     He   bore 
very  flattering  testimony,    derived  from  personal  ob. 
jservation, to  the  moderation  with  which  Don  Pedro 
ibas  exercised  bis  power. 
{     Mr.   Hume    moved   two   amendments;  the   first, 
I  seconded    by  Mr.   Warburton,  was    to  pledge  the 
{House  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Established  Church  as  to  its  temporalities,  on  which 
,the  House  divided,  aad  Mr.  Hume  was  supported  by 
;39  Members;  the  second  was  to  pledge  the  House  to 
I  make  reductions   in   the  establishmeat.  which    the 
:Hon.  Member  did  not  press  to  a  division. 
j     Lord  Althorp.  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  stated,  that 
great  reductions  might  be  made  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service,   and  it  was  the   inten<ioa  of  the 
Government  to  propose  a  reduction  of  taxes.     He 
announced  that  he  is  to  bring  in  a  measure  on  the  re 
peal  of  tithea,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  and  the  country  at  large,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  question  would  be  settled  this  Session. 

Mr.  Robinson  opposed  the  views  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
and  Mr.  Grattan  censured  the  part  of  the  Speech 
j  which  relatea  to  Ireland. 

I  Mr.  O'Connell,  after  a  more  moderate  speech  than 
iwaa  expected  from  him,  moved  to  leave  out  the  three 
I  last  paragraphs  of  the  addreas. 

j  Mr.  Littleton  made  an  able  reply  to  the  Hon.  Mem 
iber  ior  Dublin,  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  any 
person  connectd  with  the  Government  to  speak,  do 
daring,  however,  that  if  something  were  not  done  as 
to  tithes  he  should  consider  the  case  of  Ireland  dee. 
perate. 

Sir  R.  Peel  stated  the  qualifications  with  which  he 
supported  the  Address,  which  related  chiefly  to  our 
j  foreign  policy.  After  some  observations  from  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Baring  the  Address  was  unanim- 
ously  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  the 
reasonable  hour  of  a  quarter  before  miduight. 

London,  Feb.  4. — We  havo  received  by  express 
the  Paris  papers  of  Sunday,  together  with  letters 
from  Madrid  of  the  2Ist  and  22d  ult.  The  particu. 
lars  of  M.  Dulung's  funeral,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  occupy  a  considerable  space  of  most  of 
the  Paris  papers.  It  appears  that  there  were  30,000 
men  under  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any 
movement  which  might  have  threatened  an  emeute. 

On  Monday,  a  smack  brought  into  Dover,  .George 
Pile,  the  second  mate,  and  three  seamen,  and  four 
passengers  belonging  to  the  Seaton  Castle,  ol  Whit, 
by.  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  wrecked  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  They  were  taken  ofT  the  wreck, 
where  they  had  remained  twenty  eight  days. — 
[Kentish  Gaz.] 


SUMMARY. 

Dbath  or  Mr.  Newton,  the  distinguished  Anier. 
ican  Artist.     The  London  Literary  Gazette  says— 

"  It  is  wiih  regret  that  we  have  this  morning  re- 
eeived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  S.  New. 
ton,  the  Royal  Academician,  which  took  place  on 
this  day  week,  after  a  short  but  melancholy  illness. 
Mr.  Newton  could  not  have  reached  hia  fortieth  year; 
and,  we  lament  to  add,  has  left  a  widow  and  an  infant 
child  only  a  few  months  old.  The  grace,  beauty, 
and  feeling  of  hia  compositions  are  two  well  known 
to  need  our  praise  (which,  indeed,  they  have  often 
received  in  the  highest  terms)  ;  aad  we  can  only  ex. 
press  our  deep  sorrow  for  his  premature  loss." 

Plaktms'  Bank,  Miuissirri. — The  rumor  of  the 
failure  of  this  bank  is  undoubtedly  erronaous.     It  is 


known  that  it  has,  in  a  Philadf  Iphia  bank  of  reeponai. 
bility,  a  cash  balance  at  this  moment  of  $60,000. — 
Letters   from  Cincinnati,  of  the  asrae  date  as  that 
containing  the  report,  are  ailenton  the  Bubject. 
To  tke  Editor  »f  the  Ney  York  Ameriemm  : 

SiK  :  Our  community  is  at  this  moment  so  engross.  •, 
ed  in    the  great    financial  dispute,  that  tha  notice 
which,  with   your  customary  prompt  attention  to  tha 
fine  arts,  you  inserted  in  the  American,  of  Cole's  pie«  *  * 
ture,  may  have  been  overlooked,  or  forgotten.  Everf 
American  ahoold  be  prend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  hi* 
homage  to  this  surpassing  production  of  tha  gCBia*,'  I 
of  his  countryman.     We  can  imagine  no  earcr  moim    • 
of  suspending  (for  a  while  at  least)  the  carking  care* 
of  this  world — of  raising  the  mind  abova  depotite* 
and  ditcoaatt  and  all  mere  temporary  iiitera«ts — thaB.^ 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  picture  of  the  Angela  ap. 
pearing  to  the  Shepherds,  where  tha  poetic  pwDler 
has  ao  powerfully  illustrated  the  acena   of  the   aa- 
nunciation,  that  as  yau  look  on  the  beautiful  •€•■• 
you  feel    as  if  yon  were  listening,  with  the   Shep* 
herds,  ^to  the  good   tidings  of  great  joy  which  akall 
be  to  all  people.     We  would  earneetly  recemmaod 
to   mothers  ta  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  impress  on  their  children  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye  (which,  aa  the  engravers  aay,  cute  in)  oae  of 
the  most  interesting  aceaea  in  the  rcligioaa  hiatorjr 
of  man. 

Is  the  croaa  in  tha  Star  of  Bethlehem  an  original 
idea  of  Mr.  Cole  7  If  so,  ha  muat  hava  the  eradit 
of  au  exquiaite  conception  of  geniua.  .     -  .jii^'^' . 

Fire  at  Harriahurg. — Quite  a  distruetive  fire  took 
place  at  Harrisburg  on  Friday  last.  It  broke  oat 
about  nine  o'clock,  in  Second  street  between  Locust 
and  Pina,  in  a  frame  building  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Boyer  as  a  dwelling  houae  and  tallow  ehaa. 
dlery,  and  immediately  communicated  to  the  ad. 
joining  buildings,  spreading  destruction  aad  paaic 
on  all  aides,  and  before  it  was  arrested  totally  coo. 
sumed  it  together  with  the  house  owaed  and  oa. 
cupied  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewia.  Aasistant  Daor. 
keeper  of  the  Senate  ;  a  hoaae  owned  by  Mra. 
Balsley  and  occupied  by  Mra.  M'Elwaa;  a  part  af 
the  house  also  owned  and  occupied  by  Mra.  Bala. 
ley  ;  and  a  shop  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Kuakle. — 
[Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 

GsKAT  Fire  ATSvaACiTSE,  March.  1%.—Extrmetff 
a  private  Letter. — 1  regret  to  intorm  yon  that  we 
had  an  awful  fire  last  evening  in  this  place.  It  waa 
discovered  in  a  atore  of  wood  oppoaiie  Syracuaa 
House,  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  It  burned,  with  tha 
rapidity  of  lightning,  the  entire  block  of  atoraa  from 
the  main  bridge  in  front  of  Syracuse  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  Canal  to  the  next  street  East. 

Tha  loas  exceeds  ^lOO.OUU,  upon  whioh  thera  is 
an  insurance  of  near  $50,000.  About  SO  activa,  io. 
dusirious  Merchanta,  by  this  fire,  hava  baan  caat  eat 
of  their  placea  of  buainess.  and  the  greater  portion  of 
their  goods  burned  and  destroyed. 

An  entire  block  was  saved  by  the  timely  aid  of  sa 
engine  from  Salina. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 


THE  BLIND. 
You  ••«  tlioae  fkiwer*,  my  lovely  cbiM,  . 

Are  tbry  not  beautiful  and  brigkai 
Is  not  your  little  iKwom  wild 

Witb  cladiieaii  at  •«  Tail  a  aicbl  t 
Leok  at  youmuti'f't  rosy  cheek, 

Aad  in  your  wotber'f  beaniaf  eye ; 
Ila*  language  any  wortia  to  apeak 

Tbc  Ifivelineai  yeu  there  e»py  1 

Bcbol,!  that  bird  wh<iae  pinion*  tloat 

In  (race  aiid  gladaeun'er  the  air, 
TliH  beauty  of  whoae  warbliai^  note 

Can  scarcely  with  hii  pluain*  ortaparp. 
And  mark,  too,  yonder  boaming  bow, 

Reflecting  all  the  hues  ofbeavea  ; 
!•  there  a  happiaeeiyou  know 

Sweeter  iban  tbu  bright  form  baa  givea  1 
Evan  night  hang*  out  it*  laoifM  to  thee. 

Like  diaatonds  ruuud  its  ebon  throaef 
And  bidi  you  gaze  in  ecataiy 

Oa  worlds  revealed  ta  ttigbt  aloM. 
Know  you,  my  child .  that  there  are  eves 

Tbat  never  gazed  upon  a  flower, 
Ne'er  saw  the  rainbow'*  lovely  dyes. 

Beaming  upon  the  aumtner  shower  T 
That  ae'er  beheld  a  filter  dear. 

Ne'er  fell  a  mother'*  '.roderanUe, 
Aad  knew  ao  nalare  hut  a  tear, 

Th.-ir  eiidlee*  midnight  to  bagutia  t 
Thrn  go  with  nic  and  hear  the  seag 

That  *well«  to  cheer  iheea  sadSeaad  one*. 
The  sparkling  eye*  of  all  nur  tkrang 

Shall  to  their  darknaa*  be  a*  Bun* 
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ef  airact  originally  put  forth  in  London  by  a  knot  ofj 
private  land  •peculators,  who    were  desirous  of  en- 
trapping the  British  government  into  n  scheme  of  co- 
lonizing  the  paupers  of  England  in  Austrolasia,  for 


wholly  repealed  ;  but  the  duty  upon  Window8,Jand| 
other  .lesessod  taxes  ui)iin  luirses,  carriages,  vtc! 
will  be  continued  until  a  more  favorable  state  of  the! 
revenue  will  allow  of  their  reduction  or  repeal. 

The  Wool  Trade. — There   has  heea   considerable 


tite  benefit  ai  those  who  should  previously  hove  mo- j  [activity  in  the  market  for  loag  wool,  which  has  cans 
nop«liz«d  tha  property  in  the  soil  there.  Failing  in  led  prices  to  advance  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.— 
that,  their  attention  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the  l'^    few  days  ago    a  large  grower  in  Roinney-marshj 

U.  State.,  aad  the   absurd  hope  conceived,  that  by  li;'"P^,f  ^  "•  '"?  ^*''";'«  fj*^^^"'  '"^  -^23  a  pack.condi.j 
.  ^   |tionally,  that   he    should    receive  any    advance   that 

representing  the  imm.nso  advantage  to  thia  country  niighi  take  place  up  to  a  certain  period.  The  price ! 
of  a  large  aad  constant  supply  of  laborers  from  Eu-  lis  now  :K24,  and  »houId  the  present  demand  continue,; 
ropo,  in  peopling  our    waste  lands— the  government'  "ft  d'>ul>.t  "t   will  increase  to  £25,   and  even   £M.—  \ 


might  ke  induced  t*  pay  for  importing  these  laborers 
— employing  the  agency  u(  these   speculators,    who! 


[Kentish  Cronicle.] 

The  subjoined  advertisement  from  Galignani's  Pa-' 
.  ,,ris  Messenger,  is  a  Bpeciaien  of  a  Paris  fashion  : 

ware  to  be  a  sort  of  Colonization  Society  ;  and  who,  I       ..  Matrimony— \  sum  of  6000  fr.  will  be  paid  to; 
by    speculating  in    our    lands    and    in    the    cost    of 'any  person  who  may  be  able   to  arrange  a  union  be- 
transporting  their  pauper  countryaien,  were  to  find    'ween  a  French  gentleman,  aged  4-^,  a  bachelor,  and; 
their  reward.  bearing  the  title  af  .Marquis,  with  an  Eii).'li8h  lady  of 

„     ,   .       ,  11-  1^     1       .^       ,        1  adequate  fortune.     A  bond  for  the  stipulated  prcmi-l 

bucb  IS  clearly  established  to  be  the  character  of   „„,,  ,,„y„ble  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage,  will; 
tkia  book  ;  and  as  »uch,  therefore,  wc  leave  it  to  the    be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,     .\ddres8  M. 
contempt  of  the  reading  public.  }'^  Baron  D.  II.,  Posie  Kestantc,  ;i  Paris."  ' 

'  Goou'a  Book  of  Natlre,  abrii..;ki>  krom  the  j  Later  from  E.ngi.axp.— The  Samuel  KobertaonJ, 
ORioinAL  WORK.  Boaton,  Ai.i.en  &,  Tick.nor.— This  i from  London,  brings  Portsmouth  papers  of  Sth  ult.  I 
is  a   happy  notion,  happily  carried  out.  It  is— by  ex-  !     The  chief  items  of  interest  follow  :  j 

(racling  and  putting   in  shor;  sentences,  and  in  plain  i      r^..^   ,  ,      r    „,  ^     •  .h       ,         .   ,  .,         I 

.  "  *  *  :       I  he  dates  trom  .Spain  are  still  not  as  late  as  those 

aid   in  tntelliaible    language,    the  various  amusing    which  have  already  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  tur. ! 
and  instructive    facts  contained  in  Gt^od's  Rook — to    iher  news  from  Portugal.     From  Paris,  the  accounts 
adapt  theni  readily  to  (he  comprehension  of  children    '"'•*  '**  one  day  subsequent  to  the  funeral  of  .M.  l)u 


and  young  people.  Tliis  is  further  aided  by  numcr- 
•ua  well  executed  cuts — and  by  annexing  to  each 
paragraph  or  section,  a  question,  by  the  answer  to 
which,  it  may  be  at  once  ascertained  whether  the 
fact  imparted  has  been  understood.  We  can  rccom. 
mend  thia  little  book  unhesitatingly,  to  parents. 

It  may  be  had  of  Goodricli  &.  Wiley. 

Thk   Everorek.v,  a  collection  of  stories   for  child. 


long,  killed  in  a  duel    with  General  Bugeaud.     This 
ceremony  passed  ever  without  any  disturbance.  j 

I      The  King  of  England   opened  the  new  session  of 
Parliament  on  the  4th  Feb.     We  give  his  Speech  be- 1 
;low,  with  a  eketch  of  the   proceediuirs,    which    fol- 
j  lowed  from  the  London  Courier.     These,   it  will  be 
''?een,do  not  possess    any  points  of  greater  interest 
I  here.  ' 

:  lloisF.  or  \ jorus,  Tuesday,  Feb. -l.  i 

l|      His  Miijesiy  this  day  opened  the  session  of  Parlia- 


,       J  .        ■  1    -^       .  ,:menf  in  per.son.  ! 

hood  and  youth,  with  30  plates..  By— \N  r.sr—Iwston,]  At  li:ilf.pa.«t  1  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  bis  Beat  on 
LiLLV,  Wait  &,  Co.,  This.like  the  foregoing.is  another,  the  wool. sack.  1 

contribution  to  the  cause  of  vouihful  instruction — by!      His  Majesty,  attended  by  the  u.sual   Ministers  of 

seeking  to  render  it  attractive,  a.*  well  as  beneficial— ;1^'^":V'""'"''  ''""  "7''''  "'  "■  ''""''"i''  *,^''T  ^  "'^'"•-•h- 
J.  .•       ..  uf  1   1  L  1' Mis  Majesty,  we  are  happy  to  say,    looked  very  well. 

and  interesting  the  youthful  learner,  by  .toriea  and-! He  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health.  ! 

plates  adopted  to  his  comjirehension,  in  those  moral  <      The   cominons  having  been  summoned,  about  300! 

leidons,  which,  in  a  less  winning    form,    might    be    of  them,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  inunerliately  prcHcnt. 

deemed"  repulsive.  The  stories  are  moi.tly  original.  *"'*  themselves  at  the  bar  wh.n  his  Majesty  proree.led 
J  .,        ,  .  „  ,  ,;to  read,  m  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  the  following 

and  the  plates  arc  well  executed. .Igracons  speech  :  i 

tumv\r\  ^\vvi  I  uvK.v  >'      -^AV  ^'<"'</»  u/h/  GVn^/pmcw-In  calling    you    again; 

rURMG.N  LMhIJ,l(.L.N(  K.  iiogeiher  for  the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  I   relv' 

By  the  Caledonia,  from  Liverpool,   we   have  Lon.  'with  entire  confidence  on  ycnir  zeal  and  diligence,  on' 

don  papers  to    the  evening  ef  Ist  February.     They    y""""  "''"'*''■'' '^'^^otion  to  the  public  interests,  and  your 

have  nothing  as   late   from  tiie  Continent  as  we  had  ''"■'V"*'*'' '",*'"P''"''''"'^'"" '"" ''*""''"'  f'^'""'*"""*'.  ""'1; 

,  •      I     •     II  1  r.      1      I     ..  ;iii 'he  justdi.iiribution  ot   its  powers,  the  established 

previously  received  rirf  Havre,    anc    m   Etig  and  a  <•       ..   .         .•  .i     u.  .        nZ  i  i 

r  }  ,  •-.  K'"""  »"  (  onstitution  ot   the  State.      I  hesc  (pialities  emmcntly 

aeemcd  to  be  pretty  tranquil.  Parliament  would  distinguished  your  labors  during  the  last  session,  iii 
meet  for  business  on  the  5th  February.  A  few  ex-  :*^f>'ch  more  numerous  and  more  important  questions 
tracts  are  annexed  :  were  brou^rht  under  the  consideration  »>f  Parliament' 

I  f        I        n     r  .  •      1      •     'i'han  at  any  former  S'^ssion,  of  einial  duration.     Of  the 

LiTKRrooL,  fEB.  1. — Parliament  resumcs  its   cgiB- 1 i ,  i     i   i  i    l"   ' 

■     •        ,   .        '      ™        ,  ,         ,  >^ii.  '    iniea.'iures   which  have   in   couseqiienee   received  the 

lative  labors  on  Tuesday  next,  and  perhaps  less  ««,'|,.,^,.,i,,„  ,^f  „,^  Legislature,  one  of  the  most  ditli.ulti 
expected  wheri  .t  assembled  twelve  month  Mnce,  ini.,,,,,  ,^„,  ^.,,  (,„.  hi,,,,,,  the  abolition  of  slavery.' 

jdl  the  odor  of  reform,  than  at  the  present  momei.t.M.p^,^  mann.r  in  whuh  that  b.n.fical  measure  ban  been 
Then  It  was  inexperienced,  a  new  systed  was  to  be!.,^,.^,,,,,,  ihr„„g,,.,ut  „,e  British  Colonies,  and  the  pro.' 
tried  :  ami  new  inen  were  to  develop  their  views.-- i,^,,^^,  ^,,^.„,,     ,„,„,,.   ,„  ■       j,  -^^^^  ,„.,„,io„.'  Uy 

rJow  however,    the  lime    lor   action   had    arrived  ;!i.u  • 


e  L"gislature  of  .lainaica,  allordsjust   grounds  fori 
antieii)atiiig  the  hapiiiet^t  results.  ! 

Many  other  important  .subjects  will  still  call  for  your; 
most  attentive  consideration.  The  report.s  which  I 
will  orcU  r  to  be  Itiid  before  you  from  the  coiiiniission-j 
ers  appointed  to  iii(,uire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal} 
corporations;  into  the  adiiiinisiratioii  and  effect  of| 
the  pO(jr  laws,  ami  into  eci'li'siastical  revenues  audi 
jialroiiage  in  England  and  Wnhs,  eaniiDt  fail  to  afford' 
rill  I  Ivou  iiiueli  useful  iiiforriiatioii,  by  which  von  wil  be  eii-i 

ixea  ;  V  .  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland,  and  an  i|:,,,,^.,,  j^  j,„,^,.  „,„,^.  i,.,,,,,^,  ,,,^1  extent  of  any  existing! 

the  Lnghfh  system;  and  \  I.  Ceri.orulion|  ,,,.,-,.,.,p  „„,,  abuses,  and  in  wh.-it  manner  the  neees.sary: 

corrections  may  in    due  season  be  safely  and    bene.' 
ficially  applied.  } 

It  has  been  the  ctmstant  aim  of  my  pelicy  to  ae.  ■ 
care  to  my  people  the  unintorruplcd  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  vf  peace.  In  this  I  huvv  been  much  as.' 
sisted  by  the  good  underst.inding  which  has  been  I 
so  happily  established  between  my  government  and' 
that  of  France;  and  the  assurances  which  1  receive 


meaaurec  of  deep  moment  cannot  be  lon^'er  postpon- 
ed  ;  and  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  reform  in  de. 
Mil,  are  alike  agreed  that  disputed  questions  must  be 
fiHally  adjusted. 

I'hcre  are  six  questions  which  wil!  especially 
demand  the  '  attentive  consideration  of  Parliament, 
and  from  whicii  it  cannot  from  any  possibility  escape 
They  are.  L  Churoh  Reform  ;  II.  Cl.ninisof  the  Dis- 
eeniers  ;  III.  the  Corn  Lasvs  ;  llll.  Repeal  of  the 
Assessed  Taxes  ;  V 
alteration  in 
Reform. 

A  Portuguese  ship  of  war  is  still  lying  off  Graves- 
end.  Various  ruinure  are  afloat  as  to  tiie  cau.se  ot 
the  vieir,  the  most  probable  winch  is,  that  she  is  en. 
HSged  io  watching  the  movements  of  .Miguel's  friends 
in  the  River.     Twe   of  the  harbors  on  the  opposite 


coast  are  said  lobe  watched  in  a  similar  manner. 

MeatHrtg  of  Miniiiter$. — The  Speech  on  the  open, 
iogof  the  Sessions  of  Parliament,  will,  it  is  expected, 
he  suhinitted  to  his  Majesty  at  a  Council  to  be  held 
<«n  Fri4lay  or  Saturday  (to-day).  The  extent  to  which 
the  reduction  of  the  a«ises:)ed  taxes  will  proceed  has 
hacn  formerly  announced.     The  house  tax  will  be 


of  the   friendly  disposition  of  the   other    powers  of 


fi. 


the  Coniineni,  give   me  confidence  in    ilip  continued 
•ucccss  of  my  endeavors. 

I    have  however  tu    regret  that  a  final  settlement 
between  Holland  and   Belgium  has  not  yet  been  ef- 


fected, and  thai  the  civil  war  iu  Portugal  still  cor. 
liiiues.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  careful 
and  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity 
which  may  afford  me  the  means  of  ossisung  the  ct. 
tablilJI^Mpt  of  a  state  of  serenity  and  peace  ir 
lcouiitriii^4he  interests  uf  which  are  so  materially 
iconiiected  W'iih  those  of   my  dominions. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  I  did  not 
heaitaie  to  recognize  the  aaccesaion  uf  his  infant 
daughter,  and  shall  watch  with  the  greatest  solici. 
tude  the  progress  of  events  which  may  effect  her 
government  and  independence,  the  peaceable  eet. 
ileinent  of  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  thia 
country,  as  well  as  the  general  tranquility  of  Eu. 
rope. 

The  peace  of  Turkey,  since  the  settlement  that 
was  made  with  Muhemet  Ali,  has  net  been  interrup. 
led;  and  will  not  I  trust  be  threatened  with  any 
'danger.  It  will  be  my  object  to  prevent  any  change 
,in  the  rclution.s  et  that  empire  with  other  poners. 
Which  inigiu  endanger  its  future  stability. 
I  Gentlemen  of  the  Houtr  of  Commons  : — I  have  di. 
reeled  the  Estimates  for  the  eisuing  year  te  be  laid 
before  you. 

They  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  etrict- 
e£t  economy  and  to  such  reduction  aa  may  Hot  be  in. 
'jurious  to  the  public  service. 

!  I  am  confident  that  I  may  rely  on  your  enlighten- 
'cd  patriotism,  and  on  the  cheerful  acquieseenee  of 
!my  people  for  eiipplyitig  the  means  which  may  be 
required  to  upheld  the  honor  of  my  Grown,  and  the 
interest  of  my  dominions. 

'  The  accounts  which  will  be  laid  before  yoo  of  the 
istate  of  the  Revenue,  as  conapared  with  the  Expen. 
:ditiire  will  be  found  most  satisfaciery. 
I  Mil  Iiords  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  to  lament  the 
continuance  of  di.sircss  amongst  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  land ;  though,  in  other  respects,  tha 
state  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  its  internal 
tranquillity  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  af- 
fords the  most  enceuragiag  prospect  of  progressivit 
!im;)rovemciit. 

I  'Plie  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  for  carrying 
.into  effect  various  salutary  and  remedial  meaeares 
iin  Ireland  are  now  in  operation,  and  further  ira- 
'provemeiits  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  com. 
'missions  which  Lave  been  issued  for  other  import. 
lant  objects  of  inquiry. 

I  I  recommend  to  you  the  early  oaiii  4  ration  of 
such  a  tinal  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  ef 
the  United  Kingdom  as  may  extinguish  all  jutt  causes 
^of  ciimplaint,  without  injury  to  the  rights  end  pro- 
perty of  any  class  of  my  subjects,  or  to  any  intlitii- 
tion  in  Church  or  State. 

The  public  tranquillity  has  been  generally  preserv. 
,ed,  and  the  state  of  all  the  provinces  ef  Ireland  pre- 
sents, upon  the   whole,  a  much   more  favorable  ap> 
pearaiice  than  at  any  period  during  the  leet  year, 
i     But  I   have  seen  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
just  indignation,  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  ox- 
cite  the  people  of  that  country  to  demand   a  Repeal 
]of  the  Legislative  Union.     This  bond  of  our  nation, 
al  strength  and  safety   I  have  already  declared    my 
fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessings 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  invi'datc  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power.     In  support  of  this  determine. 
;tien,  I  cannot  doubt  the  zealous  and  effectual  co-op. 
jcration  of  my  Parliament  and  my  people. 

To  the  practices  whicli  hnre  been  used  to  produce 
disaffection  to  the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  an. 
iniosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  ia 
ichietly  to  be  attributed  ihe  spirit  of  insubordination 
which,  though  for  the  present  in  a  greai  degree  con- 
j  trolled  by  the  power  of  the  |law,  has  been  but  too 
:  perceptible  in  many  instances. 

To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of 
[the  agitation  thus  perniciously  excited  is  the  contin- 
luance  of  such  a  spirit  produciive  of  the  most  ruinous 
jconseqiiences  ;  and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertiens 
lof  the  loyal  and  well  affected,  in  lid  of  the  Govern- 
Iment,  are  imperiously  required  to  put  nn  end  to  a  sys. 
tern  ot  exciteiwent  and  violence,  which,  while  it  con- 
itinues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and,  if 
successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power 
land  safety  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom." 
I  Having  delivered  his  speech.  Ilia  Majesty  retired. 
Prayers  were  then  read,  and  the  houiie  was  adjeurned 
during  pleasure. 

[From  the  London  Courier.^ 
The  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  was 
moved  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  a  neat  and 
temperate  speech,  in  which  his  Grace  very  adroitly 
paid  a  well  merited  compliment  te  the  Earl  of  Mut. 
grave.  He  also  dwelt  with  evident  saii»fac:ion  on 
the  union  between  Fronce  and  England,. rejoicing  in 
the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to  cultivate  industry 
and  the  arts  of  peace  among  that  warlike  people.— 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  seconding  the  Ad- 
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ly  ;  and  we  have  good   reason  to  believe  that  so ve-  ]  known  that  it  ha?,  in  a  PbiUdplpUia  bank  of  ret-ponn. 


dress,  referred  ^'^''^^y  ^°J"Jf^"^^^^  ral  i.idiN^duals  belonging  to  the  Government  w.ll  sup-jlb.lity.  a  cash  balance  at  this   moment   of  $60,000— 

fntTr""tshourd  be  looked   to  but  that  of 'the  whole    port  auch  an  alierauon  in  those  laws  as  will  substi-j  Letters    from  Cincinnati,   of  the  same  date  a*  ih« 
people. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  only  Peer  who  spoUe 


tute  a  reasonable  fixed  duty  for  the  present  gradual, 
ed  scale  of  duties.     Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Hunt  seve- 


containing  the  report,  are  silent  on  the  eubject. 
,   I     ,     -     f^^j J  j,|,  intention  not  to'  rally  gave  notice  of  motions  on  this  subject.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Netr  York  Amerie€m  : 

opZe'the  adless,  nmde  a  long,  and  we  inu.t  eay.  j:     The  Address  ,n  answer  to  the  Speech  was  moved,  j     g,^  .  q^^  con.munity  :.  at  this  moment  so  engroM. 
uppuBc  uio  auuica3,  ■      "^-laters    ooine  n-'  by  Mr.  o.  Lefevre,  who  made  a  speech  much   supe.  i    ...  c  ,    .  i.        i 

Indthe^Earl  of|  rior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  speeches  on  such  occa-|  ««1   '"    '»>«  g^^«'    fi"*"^"*'  '^"r"'*''   '^^'  ""   "«"«* 

-  .       ,  ,,    .  ^  M.ot  uPMsion     His  Grace    sions,  but  being  a  country  gentleman,  he  very  nam-    which,  with    your  cu^'tomary  prompt  attention  tr»  the 

Aberdeen  so  repeated'ytrou  lasi  8CS31U1I.  o  _       j  » 

'  -■--    '    war  in 

Eari;  the  agricultural  interest  than  other  things.  Mr.  Mor-    ,y^g^  ^„^^  hare  been  overlooked,  or  forgotten 

rison  seconded  the  motion,  and  m  a  speech  that  wasl'  .'.,.,  ,  ■  ■■  r  l- 

still  more  able  than  that  of  Mr.  Lefevre's,  entered  at^-^"'«"-.can  should  be  proud  to  pay  the  tribute  of  bi. 

great  length  into  thw  state  of  our  manufactures,  which!  homage  to  this  surpassing  production  of  th»  gcHius 
he  shewed  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  We  are  also  lof  his  countryman.  Wc  can  imagine  no  surer  mo^c 
happy  to  state,  on  the  Hon.  Member's  authority,  that  i^C  s„spe„ding  rfora  while  at  leaeO  the  carkme  care« 
this  prosperity  has  in  general  extended  to  the  laborer.  1    ,    ,  . ,        ,.  .  j    l  > 

The  Hon.  Member  also  shewed  that  ,he  sufferings  of  ,'^f  '»"«  world-of  raising  the  mind  above  dep»»tte0 
Irelaad  since  the  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Coniiell  com- !  land  </«#conn/#and  all  mere  temporary  interetts — than 
plains  80  nauch,  had  been  shared  m  by  this  country,  ]by  a  contemplation   of  the  picture  •f  the  Angela  ap. 

and   that  it  was   beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  i  Ippj^mg  to  the  Shepherds,  where  the  potitic   f>ainter 
to  control  the  empire  of  fashion. 
Colonel    Evans  made    some    severe    remaiks    on 


•■  ,        ,    ,  I      _  .u..'Miniqters    toine  n-'  by  Mr.  S.  Lefevre,  who  made  a  speech  much   supe.] 

a  very  uufounded  attack  on  the  Minisiers,  gumg  "  ,    .?  ►  »     i 

ffain  over  all  the  grounds   which 

"  ..    .   ^  I  iii^f  ^ _  ,   _ 

..        .     ,  tinuanco  of  the  civil  war  in  Por-i  rally  dwelt  more  on  the  poor  laws  and  on  the  slate  of  fine  arts,  vou  inserted  in  the  Anncrican,  of  Cole's  pic- 

TmIi  to  the  countenance  of  this  Government.     Earl|  the  agricultural  interest  than  other  things._  Mr.  Mor-  J,^^^^  mav  hare  been  overlooked,  or  forgotten.  Eyery 
G?ey  reminded  the  n.blc  Duke  that  our  ships  were; 
only   sent  to  Portugal   to    prutect  our  own  subjects,  | 
and  it  had  been  alleged  that  those  ships  strengthen-j 
ed  the   cause  of  Don  Miguel.     The  Duke  .said   thai, 
the  eifil  war  in  Spain  grew  out  of  the  c  vil  war  in j 
Portugal;  assigning  as  the    reason   that  Don  Carlosj 
bad    found  rafuge    there  instead   of  going  to   Italy,  i 
But  would  he  not  have  found  refuge  there  and  sup- 
port,  had  Don  Miguel  been  seated  on  the  throne?     In 
the  present  temper  of  the   Spanish  nation,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose   that   the  Apostolical  party    could    have 
quietly  retained  poesoasion  of  power,  and   whatever^ 

strengthened  Carlos,  like  the  success  of  Miguel,  j  the  subject  of  the  assessed  ta.xes.  but  the  Hon.  Mom- 
would  only  have  made  the  contest  more  bloody  and:  bar  declined  to  moye  any  amendment.  He  bore  a 
more  protracted.  Earl  Grey,  therefore,  properly  ■  very  flattering  testimony,  derived  from  personal  ob. 
stated,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility!  servaiion.to  the  moderation  with  which  Don  Pedro 
«(  the' ApoBtelical  party  being  iriuinphanl  without  al  has  exercised  his  power. 

greater  ctrtaiaty  of  ciyil  war  in  Spain.  His  Grace}  -Mr.  Hume  moved  two  amendments;  the  first, 
eomplained  that  we  had  not  interfcrrod  against  Me-I  seconded  by  Mr.  Warburton,  was  to  pledge  the 
hemet  Ali ;  saying,  that  we  had  only  to  send  a  fleet  [House  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  our  directions  would'  Established  Church  as  to  its  temporalities,  on  which 
be  as  readily  obeyed  by  that  Pacha  as  by  one  of  ourl  'he  House  divided,  aad  .Mr.  Hume  was  supported  by 
own  Admirals.  His  Grace  wished  therefore  to  be  a  j  39  .Members;  the  second  was  to  pledge  the  House  to 
Dictator,  not  oaly  at  home,    but  over  all  the  world]  make  reductions    in    the  establishmeat.  which    the 

Hon.  Member  did  not  press  to  a  division. 

Lord   -Vlthorp,  in  reply  to  .Mr.  Hume,  stated,  that 

great  reductions  might  be  made  without  detriment  to 

the  public  service,   and  it  was   the    inten'ioa   of  the 

Government  to   propose   a  reduction   of  taxes,     lit 

announced  that  he  is  to  bring  in  a  measure  on  the  re. 

peal  of  tithes,   which  would   be  satisfactory  to  the 

House,  and  the  country   at  large,  and  he  hoped  that 

the  question  would  be  settled  this  .Session. 

Mr.  Robinson  opposed  the  views  ot  .Mr.  .Morrfson, 


Is  not  this  precisely  that  spirit  and  principle  of  which  I 

wa  now  complain  in  Nicholas  and    of  which  we  did' 

complain    ia  Bonaparte.     Earl  (irey  properly    said, I 

♦♦  it   was    not   the    duty  of  the  (Jovernment   of  the] 

cauntry    to    interfere  in    case    of  a    war    between! 

the  Sultan  and  his  revolted  vassal  ;    that  the  gov., 

ernnient  has    remonstrated  with    the    Viceroy,  but' 

that  there   had  been   nothing  to  justify  us  in  makingl 

war  on    him  ;"  and  he   staled  that  a  fatal  blow  wasl 

given  to  the  independence  of  Turkey  by  the  Treaty 

of  Adrianople,  negotiated  during  the  Doke  of  Wei-    and  Mr.  Grattan    censured  the  part  of  the  .Speech 

lington's  ministry.     On  every  point  of  his  querulous!  which  relates  to  Ireland. 


complaints,   the  Duke    was    ably  answered   by   Ear 
Grey,  so  aa  to  leave    nothing  to  be  desired.      With 
reapeet  lo  the  legality  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion.  Earl  Grey  gave  it  to  bo  understood  that  a  simi- 
lar ('ommission  had  been  issued  with  the  consent  of 
the  very  person  from  whom   the  objection  to  the  pre 
aant  Cammission  had  proceeded 
presume,  alluded  to  Lord   Eldon. 
also  stated,  that  he  was  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Coereion  Law,  but  that  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit  it.     The  debate  in  the  Lords  had  no  other  result 
than  te   show  a  dispasition  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  find  fault,  without  any  adequate  reason.    The 
Address  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  Commons,  after  new  writs  had  been  moved 
for  Leeds,  Dungarvon,  and  Ayr,  Mr.  O'Connell  be-  : 
gaa  by  announcing  his  intention  to  move  for  a  return 
of  all  taxes  repealed  during  five  years,  with  a  view, 
of  course,  to  show  that  injustice  has  beeu  done  to 
Ireland.  We  hope  a  return  will  also  accompany  it 
of  the  sums  expended  on  Irelaad.  The  Hon.  Mem- 
ber also  gave  various  other  notices,  among  them  one 
for  a  bill  to  secure  rhe  liberty  of  the  pre.^s. 

Mr.  Littleton  is  to  bring  that  part  of  the  King's 
Speech  which  relates  to  tithes,  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  on  the  20th  of  February. 

Bills  are  to  be  brought  in  to  disfranchise  Warwick, 
Siafibrd  and  Carrickfergus.  The  announcement  by 
the  Solicitor  General  of  a  bill  to  abolish  imprison. 
ment  for  debt  was  received  with  cheers.  Various 
other  motions  were  given  by  individual  members, 
each  as  a  notice  to  exclude  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  .Mr.  C.  Rippon,  and  a  motion  to  repeal 
the  Septennial  Act  by  .Mr.  Chichester  ;  but  his  Ma 
jesly'a  Government  was  chary  of  announcements, 
and  they  all  relate  to  important  matters. 

The  Distenters.— Lord  .\lthorp  stated  it  is  the  in 


•Mr.  O'Connell,  after  a  more  moderate  speech  than 
was  expected  from  hiin,  moved  to  leave  out  the  three 
last  paragraphs  of  the  address. 

Mr.  Littleton  made  an  able  reply  to  the  Hon.  Mem  ! 
ber  lor  Dublin,  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  any] 
person  connectd  with  the   Government  to  speak,  de-j 
Earl    Grey,   we  I  daring,  however,  that  if  something  were  not  done  asl 
The  Noblo   Earl  j, to  tithes  he  should  consider  the  case  of  Ireland  des- 
perate. 

Sir  R.  Peel  stated  the  qiinlifications  with  which  he 
supported  the  Address,  which  related  chielly  to  our 
foreign  policy,  -'^fter  some  observations  from  Lord 
Palmerston  and  .Mr.  Baring  the  -\ddress  was  unanim- 
ously agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  the 
reasonable  hour  of  a  quarter  before  midnight. 

LoNDo.N,  Fkb.  4. — We  have  received  by  express 
the  Paris  papers  of  Sunday,  together  with  letters 
from  ?/Indrid  of  the  2 1st  and  ;:22d  ult.  The  particu- 
lars of    .M.  Dulung's    funeral,  which   took    place  on 

, Saturday,  occupy  a  considerable  space  of  most  of 
the  Paris  pajiers.      It  appears  that  there  were  30,000 

'men  under  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any 
movement  which  might  liave  threatened  nn  emrute. 

On  Monday,  a  smack  brought  into  Dover,  George 
jPile,   the  second  mate,  and    three  seamen,  and  four 

passengers  belonging  to  the  Seaton  Castle,  ol  Whit- 
jby,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  wrecked  in  the 
!  Western   Ocean.     They  were  taken  off  the  wreck, 

where  they  had  remained  twenty  eight  dcys. — 
i[Kentisli  Gaz.] 


tantion  of  Government  to  propose  a  bill  for  ihe  regu- 
lation of  Dissenters'  marriages,  and  that  the  Govern, 
uient  will  be  ready  to  remedy  the  other  evils  under 
which  they  labor. 

The  Cora  Lttcs. — In  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Handley,  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Gevcrnment  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  and  that  if  any  per- 
son brought  forward  a  proposition  to  alter  them,  the 
Government  would  not  support  it.  We  must  add. 
lest  misunderstanding  should  prevail  on  this  point, 
that  the  Noble  Lord  said  the  Government  collective- 


sr.1l.lI.\RY. 

Death  or  .Mr.  Nbvvto.\,  the  distinguished  .\nier. 
ican  Artist.     The  London  Literary  (lazette   says — 

"  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  this  morning  re. 
■ecived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  S.  New- 
ton, the  Royal  Academician,  which  took  place  on 
this  day  week,  after  a  short  but  melancholy  illness. 
.Mr.  Newton  could  not  have  reached  his  fortieth  year: 
and,  we  lament  to  add,  has  left  a  widow  and  an  iiifani 
child  only  a  few  months  old.  The  grace,  beauty, 
and  feeling  of  his  compositions  are  two  well  known 
lo  need  our  praise  (which,  indeed,  they  have  often 
received  in  the  highest  terms)  ;  and  we  can  only  ex. 
press  our  deep  sorrow  for  his  premature  loss." 

Pla.vters'  Bank,  Mississippi. — The  rumor  of  the 
I  failure  of  this  bank   is  undoubtedly   erronaous.     It   is 


has  so  powerfully  illustrated  the  scene  of  the  ai> 
nunciation,  that  as  yeu  look  on  the  beautiful  acene 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  listening,  with  the  Shep. 
herds,  ^to  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall 
bo  to  all  people.  We  would  earneatly  recomiuood 
to  mothers  te  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  imprcM  on  their  children  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye  (which,  as  tke  engravers  say,  cute  in)  ooo  of 
the  most  interesting  sceaes  in  the  religioaa  hiatorjr 
of  man. 

Is  the  crosa  in  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  an  original 
idea  of  Mr.  Cole  7  It  so,  ha  must  have  the  credit 
of  an  exquisite  conception  of  geniue.  L. 

Fire  at  Harrisbur^. — Quite  a  distructive  fire  took 
place  at  Harrisburg  on  Friday  last.  It  broke  oat 
about  nine  o'clock,  in  Second  street  between  Locuat 
and  Pine,  in  a  frame  build mg  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Boyer  as  a  dwelling  houee  and  tallow  chaa- 
dlery,  and  immediately  communicated  to  the  ad- 
joining buildings,  spreading  destruction  and  paoic 
on  all  sides,  and  before  it  was  arrested  totally  «oii. 
sumed  it  together  with  the  house  owaed  and  o». 
cupicd  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Assistant  Door- 
keeper «f  the  Senate  ;  a  honse  owned  by  Mrs. 
Balsleiy  and  occupied  by  Mr*.  M'Elwee;  a  part  of 
the  house  also  owned  and  occuuiad  by  Mra.  Bala. 
ley  ;  and  a  shop  occupied  by  .Mr.  John  Kuukle. — 
[Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 

Great  Fire  at  SvRAcrsE,  March.  16. — Eztrmet  »f 
u  prinite  Letter. — 1  regret  to  inform  you  that  we 
had  an  awful  tire  last  evening  in  tliis  place.  It  waa 
discovered  in  a  store  of  wood  opposite  Syracuae 
House,  at  11  o'clock  nt  night,  h  liurncd,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  the  entire  block  of  atorea  from 
the  main  bridge  in  front  of  Syracuse  Houaa  un  both 
sides  of  the  Canal  to  the  next  street  East. 

The  loss  exceeds  51100,000,  upon  which  there  ia 
an  insurance  of  near  $(.ilt,(f00.  .\hout  2i0  active,  in- 
dustrious Merchants,  by  this  fire,  have  been  cast  oat 
of  their  places  ul  business,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
their  goods  burned  and  d»-stroyed. 

An  entire  block  was  saved  by  the  iinifly  aid  of  an 
engine  from  Salina. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 


THF,  ni.l.M) 
Vou  Me  titiicr  tlowpri,  my  lovrly  rhild, 

Arit  tiiry  not  lH-aiiil!iii  and  i>ri(ht  ? 
\t  iKil  yuiirlittlf  tmnom  wild 

With  };lKdiie«ii  at  »n  («ii  a  siKht  1 
l.aok  at  yuur  fiati  r'n  r<>«y  rheek, 

.\B(t  in  Tour  uiothiT's  he.iniinceye  ; 
flat  laneuacf  :iay  worila  10 speak 

Thr  IdTrlini-sJy*!!  iln-re  t^j.-y  1 

RchoM  tdat  t)iidi  wh'ise  pinion*  float 
In  iii»Qe  uiiil  iriaJiirtinVr  the  air, 

Tin'  bi-aiity  of  wlume  warbliet;  note 
I'an  tic.ireely  witU  hu  |iliini>M  C'liepnri'. 

.Andeiark,  iihi,  yondwr  bAamin);  bow, 

Ri'rtfciini'  all  ibe  hurt  nf  heaven  . 
Im  Ihrre  .1  h.<|ipiiie«<)  vou  kni>i% 

H«reel«T  than  thi<t>right  form  ha«  >ir«-u  T 
Even  Mij(ht  haiics  nut  ii«  lani|»  to  thev, 

LikMiiiamAnJ<>  rouuii  iifieK.>n  throne. 
\nA  biiU  yon  gaze  in  ecataoy 

Oa  wnrldj  rcvvaleit  ta  *i|;hi  alonv. 

Knnw  you,  aiy  rhild.  that  there  »r«  erea 

That  never (a/.ed  upon  a  llowxr. 
Ne'er  «aw  the  r.iuibt)w'»  Ijvely  dyes, 
Benining  up^in  tli<;  •iimnier  rhuwrr  ! 

That  ne'er  beheld  a  «i«ier  dear, 

Ne'er  >i»lta  mother'*  lender  smile. 
Ami  knew  ao  ooKtre  but  a  tear, 

Th.'ir  eiidleu.  midnight  to  b«Kulle  I 
Thrn  ;o  with  nit;  and  hear  the  9uh(; 

That  au'clln  to  clit  tir  the««  saddenaJ  ouea. 
The  sparkling  eyu  of  all  our  throii; 

8hall  to  their  daikiimsbv  aa  hun» 
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W«  have  had  fur  8«veral  days  the  the  pamphlet 
referred  to  in  the  annexed  paragraph  from  the  Jour. 
nal  of  Commerce,  without  finding  time  to  read  it. 
We  therefore  willingly  avail  ouruelvea  of  the  article 
on  the  ■ubject,  from  that  paper. 

New  Granada  and  France. — We  have  before  us 
■  pamphlet  of  159  pages,  published  at  Bogota,  con. 
Uining  the  official  correspoudonce  between  the  Gov 
emment  ot  New  Granada  and  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  ot  the 
French  Consul  (Barrot)  at  Carthagena,  by  the  sub. 
altem  authorities  of  that  place.  Without  attempt. 
ing  to  decide  on  the  very  doubttui  question  about  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  Consuls,  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  spirit  of  forbearance)  and  recon. 
eilatioa  which  pervades  the  communications  be. 
tween  the  parties,  as  presenting  a  remarkable  can. 
trast  te  those  of  the  Commander  of  the  French 
squadron  ot  Carthagena. 

Whatever  the  errors  of  the  authorities  of  Cartka. 
gena  may  have  been,  it  appears  ^evident  from  the 
atoreaaid  comrounicatians,  that  the  Government  *of 
New  Granada  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  put  an  honrable  termination  to  the  difKculties 
which  have  arisen  from  the  Consul's  treatment.  An 
oflficial  note  of  the  9ih  January,  from  the  Granadian 
Government  to  the  Charge  d'Aflaires  of  France,  of. 
fers  such  reparations,  as  it  seems  to  us,  should  be 
fully  aatisfaetory  in  a  case  like  this,  in  which  the  priv. 
iieges  and  immunities  claimed,  are  not  explicitly 
agreed  on,  nor  implicitly  admitted  by  the  respective 
Governments.  On  reading  the  communication,  ona 
would  have  anticipated  the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
•ffered,  and  a  termination  of  the  unpleasant  affair. — 
These  terms  were,  ist.  The  punishment  of  any  per. 
•oo  or  persons  who  should  prove  to  have  acted  ini. 
properly  towards  the  Consul.  2d.  The  removal  from 
•ffica  of  Col.  Vesga,  Governor  of  Carthagena  at  the 
time  :  Sd.  The  installation  of  a  Vice  Consular  oflice 
at  Carthagena,  hoisting  the  French  flag  on  the  Con- 
sular heuse,  accompanied  by  salutes  from  the  Artille- 
ry ;  and,  4tbly.  Indemnity  for  the  losses  incurred 
by  the  Consal  according  to  a  fait  valnation  of  the 
property. 

The  Chargi^  d'Affaires,  for  reasons  we  do  not 
know,  did  not  accept  these  reparations,  and  the 
Granadian  Governmen*  has  hastened  to  seiid  a  diplo. 
matic  Mission  to  the  French  Court,  to  have  theUiffi. 
culties  settled.  The  person  chosen  for  this  object  is 
Colonel  J.  M.  Gomez,  well  known  in  this  country  as 
Secretary  for  many  years  of  the  1st  Colomb.  Lcga 
tiun  sent  to  this  country  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  SaUzar,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Col.  Gomez  was  afterwards  sent  as  Charge  d'Affaires 
to  the  Court  of  Kio  Janeiro,  and  after  having  con. 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Brazilian  Governmont,  re. 
turned  to  his  country,  whore  be  has  been  employed 
in  responsible  and  useful  services  under  the  Govern, 
ment,  and  was  Treasurer  in  the  important  province  ot 
Antioguia,  when  the  occurrences  with  the  French 
Consul  induced  the  Govt-rnment  to  charge  him  wiili 
ikie  mission  to  the  King  of  the  French.  We  hope 
that  through  the  tact  and  abilities  of  Colonel  Gomez, 
tkediHiculiies  will  be  settled,  both  parties  be  righted, 
and  that  harmony  and  good  understanding  re- 
established which  are  so  vital  te  the  interests  of  both 
countries. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

Umited  State$  Ship  Fairfield. — It  appears  from  a 
sutement  in  the  Noifolk  Beaeon,  that  en  the  night 
of  November  25ih,  when  President  Flores  recap 
tured  Guayaquil  from  Gen.  Rocatuerte,  a  boat 
was  sent  on  shore  from  the  United  States  Ship 
Fairfield,  then  in  the  harbor,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
•f  the  firing. 

About  11  o'clock  the  beat  returned,  having  been 
fired  into  b>  the  ireops  of  Flores ;  two  of  the  boat's 
erew  were  woonded ;  one  of  them,  Heniy  Ytung, 
had  six  balls  in  him,  two  of  which  were  in  his  head  ; 
he  died  about  hal(  an  hour  af^ter  getting  on  board  ; 
the  ether  man,  Wm.  Gunnerson,  had  two  balls  thro' 
kiab«dy,  and  his  left  arm  braken  ;  he  was  recover- 
ing. The  Fairfield  was  at  Payta  13th  Dec.  to  sail 
in  ten  days  for  Callao,  and  thence  in  a  few  days  for 
Valparaiso. — All  well. 

CmutiaM  t*  Whaltmeu. — We  have  been  favored 
with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  W.  Barney, 
Jr.  of  ship  Barclay  of  'his  port,  now  in  the  Pacific 
Oeaan,  dated  Oct.  10,  1833,  containing  the  substance 
of  an  important  comnunication  to  him  Irom  Captain 
Long,  of  the  U.  S.  schr.  Dolphin,  lying  at  that  time 
ia  the  port  of  Callao. 

Capt.  L.  fiirniskea  the  tranelatioH  of  a  deenyt-'"- 
aued  by  the  President  ef  Lima,  and  Heads  of  Depart. 
meat*  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  prohibiting  all 
foreign  veesels  from  whaling  or  sealing  in  the  bays 


along  the  coast,  or  on  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Repub 
lie,    without    license    previously   obtained  ;    under 
penalty  of  seizure  and  detention  in  any  port  of  the 
Republic,  without  redress,   or  recovery  ot  damages 
for  being  so  seized  and  detained. 

This  is  a  regulation  of  serious  moment  to  those 
concerned  in  the  fisheries  on  that  coast:  and,  with- 
out  due  precaution,  may  be  the  occasion  of  much 
dispute. — [Nuniucket  Inquirer.] 

Futal  accident, — Four  /toes  lost. — On  Tuesday, 
the  4th  inst.,  six  men  were  engaged  in  navigating  a 
flat. boat,  laden  with  stone.coal,  down  the  Youghiog- 
heny  river,  in  this  state.  On  approaching  the  Little 
Falls,  in  Fayette  county,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boat  was  not  in  middle  of  the  shute,  which  is  very 
rapid.  Their  fate  seemed  aa  inevi  able  as  it  was 
appalling.  Consternation  and  dismay  overwhelmed 
the  party.  One  or  two  abandoned  the  boat,  and  made 
for  the  shore.  The  others  remained  in  mute  despair, 
and  were  carried  over  the  falls  with  the  boat,  which 
turned  sidowise  in  its  passage,  and  was  sunk  with 
its  contents.  Four  were  drowned,  and  two  got  to 
shore  with  great  difficulty.  Their  names  we  cannot 
give. — [Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 

[From  the  Troy  Free  Prest.] 

Facts  poh  Farmers. — I'rom  a  table  of  prices  cur. 
rent,  for  the  city  of  Troy,  it  will  be  seen  what  effect 
the  experiment  aow  making  by  our  rulers  upon  the 
currency  of  the  country,  has  had  upon  the  produce 
•f  the  farmer. 

WiiKAT,  which  last  fall  sold  at  $1  12  to  $1  15,  is 
now  dull  at  92  to  96  cents. 

RvE  then  sold  at  75  to  80  cents,  now  it  is  reduced 
to  50. 

Corn,  (yellow)  which  then  sold  at  75  cents,  now 
sells  at  50  to  56. 

Corn  (white)  then  sold  at  81  cts,  now  at  5G  to  62. 

There  is  also,  it  will  be  seen,  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  Flour,  and  which  is  dull  even  at 
reduced  prices. 

Mess  Pork,  which  then  sold  for  $15  perbbL  is  now 
reduced  to  $13  and  $12  50. 

Phime  Pork  has  fallen  from  $12  per  bbl.  to  $10 
and  #9  50. 

This  unusual  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  products  ol 
the  farmer,  is  the  more  worthy  of  attentioa,  and  af- 
fords an  alarming  symptom  ot  the  diseased  state  of 
trade  and  business — since  it  occurs  at  a  season  ot 
the  year — the  opening  of  the  river,  and  of  the  spring 
trade — when  always,  heretofore,  prices  have  expe- 
rienced material  improvement,  rather  than  depres 
sian.  ■    ■      -      ■    .■--      ",  "•'•    "   ■.'•■•'  ■    '  ■■- 

On  Thursdsy  last,  (says  the  Georgia  Enquirer  of 
the  1st  instant,)  the  companies  of  Artillery  lately 
from  Old  Point  Comfort,  who  have  been  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Fort  Mitchell,  took  their  leave,  m 
the  steamer  Sangamon  ;  and  on  yesterday  several 
companies  of  Infantry  passed  through  this  place, 
from  the  same  station,  on  their  way  to;Tennes8ee 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Observer.] 
Sia  Walter  Scott  and  the  RoxtfuROHE  Club. 

Early  in  1823,  in  consequence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  one  of 
its  members,  it  was  proposed  by  Earl  Spencer,  the 
President,  at  the  annual  meeting  to  elect  the  "  Un- 
known Author  of  Waverley,"  and  the  Secretary,  Dr 
Dibdin,  was  requested  to  address  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on  the  subject.  The  two  following  letters  were  in 
consequence  received  by  Dr.  Dibdm,  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  worthy  and  estimable  Baronet  met  the 
Club  but  once,  at  their  anniversary  in  May,  1825. 

•'  My  Dear  Sir, — 1  was  duly  favored  with  your  let- 
ter, which  proves  one  point  against  the  imknown  au. 
thor  of  Waverley ;  namely,  that  he  is  certainly  a 
Scotsman,  since  no  other  nation  pretends  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  second  sight.  Be  he  who  or  where  he 
may,  he  must  certainly  feel  the  very  high  honor  which 
has  selected  him  nominia  viiibra,  to  a  situation  so 
worthy  of  envy. 

"  As  his  personal  appearance  in  the  fraternity  is  no; 
like  to  be  a  speedy  event,  one  may  presume  he  may 
be  desirous  of  offering  some  test  of  his  gratitude  in  the 
shape  of  a  reprint,  or  such-like  kickshaw,  andforthiii 
purpose  you  had  better  .send  him  the  statutes  of  your 
learned  body,  which  I  will  engage  to  send  him  in 
safety. 

'•  It  will  follow  as  a  characteristic  circumstance, 
that  the  table  of  the  Roxburghe,  like  that  of  King 
Arthur,  will  have  a  vacant  chair,  like  that  of  Banquo 
at  Macbeth's  banquet.  But  if  this  author,  who  hath 
'  fern-seed  and  walketh  invisible,'  should  not  appear 
to  claim  it  before  I  come  to  London  (should  1  ever  be 
there  again)  with  permission  of  the  Club,  I,  who 
have  something  of  adventure  in  nie,  although  u  Knight 
like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  dubbed  with  unpacked 


rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration,  would,  rather 
than  lose  the  chance  of  a  dinner  with  the  Roxburghe 
Club,  take  upon  me  the  adventure  of  the  giege  jterilout 
and  reap  some  amends  for  perils  and  scandals  into 
which  ^^invisible  champion  has  drawn  me,  by  being 
his  latml^eneM  on  so  distinguished  an  occasion. 

"  ^'  ^Hlft'^^  "^'  uninteresting  to  you  to  know,  that 
a  fratenmy  is  about  to  be  estabhshed  here,  something 
on  the  plan  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  ;  but,  having  Scot, 
tish  antiquities  chiefly  in  view,  it  is  to  be  called  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  from  the  celebrated  Antiquary, 
George  Baimatync,  who  compiled  by  far  the  greatest 
records  of  old  Scottish  poetry.  The  first  meeting  is 
to  be  held  on  Thursday,  when  the  healtli  of  ihe  Rox- 
burghe Club  will  be  drunk. 

"  I  am  always,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  hum- 
ble servant,  Waltee  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  25,  1823.        .  J;  rX'      t    ;   _, 

••  My  dear  Sir — I  am  duly  honored  with  your 
very  iiiieresting  and  flattering  communication.  Our 
Higlanders  have  •  proverbial  saying,  founded  on 
.he  traditional  reaflpn  of  Fingal's  dog,  "  If  it  is  not 
Bran,"  they  say,  ^it  is  Bran's  brother."  Now  this 
is  always  taken  as  a  compliment  of  the  first  class, 
whether  applied  to  an  actual  cur,  or  parabolically  to 
a  biped  ;  and  upon  the  same  principles,  it  is  with  no 
small  pride  and  gratification  that  the  Roxburghx 
Club  have  been  so  very  flatteringly  disposed  to  ac- 
cept me  as  a  locum  tenens  for  the  unknown  author 
whom  they  have  made  made  the  child  of  their  adop. 
tion.  As  sponsor,  I  will  play  my  part  as  well  aa  I 
can  ;  and  should  the  real  Simon  Pure  make  his  ap. 
pearance  to  push  me  from  my  stool,  why  I  shall 
have  at  least    the   satisfaction    of  having  enjoyed  it. 

"  '  They  cannot  say  but  what  I  had  the  crown.' 

»  Besides,  I  hope  the  devil  does  not  owe  me  such 
a  shame.  Mad  Tom  tells  us  that  the  Prince  of  Dark. 
ness  is  a  gentleman,  and  this  mysterious  personage 
will,  I  hope,  partake  as  much  of  his  honorable  feel, 
ings  as  of  his  invisibility,  and  resuming  his  incog, 
nito,  permit  me  to  enjoy,  in  his  stead,  an  honor 
which  I  value  rat>re  than  I  do  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  me  by  the  credit  of  having  written  any 
of  his  novels. 

"I  regret  deeply  I  cannot  soon  avail  my  self  of  any 
new  privileges;  but  courts,  which  lam  under  the 
necessity  of  attending,  oflicially  sit  down  in  a  few 
days,  and,  Jiei  mihi  .'  do  not  arise  for  vacation  until 
July.  But  I  hope  to  be  in  town  next  spring ;  and 
certainly  I  have  one  strong  additional  reason  for  a 
London  journey,  furnished  by  the  pleasure  of  meet, 
ing  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Make  my  most  respectful 
compliments  to  the  members  at  their  next  merry 
meeting  ;  and  express,  in  the  warmest  manner,  my 
sense  of  obligation. 

'  I  am  always,  my  dear  sir,  very  much  your  obe. 
dient  servant,  "  Walter  Scott. 

•'  Abbotsford,  May  1,|1823.» 

[From  Traiti  of  Indian  Life.] 
DwELLiNu  or  a  EuRorKAN  Lady. — "  The  mansion, 
with  iti  porticoes  and  piUard  verandas,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  glittering  lawns,  the  verdure  cf  which  waa 
relief  to  the  eye  from  the  painful  glare  of  the  burn, 
ing   sunlight;  the  evergreen    shubberies    formed  a 
shady  tntrJer  to  the  emerald-colored  carpet,  and  a 
sheltered  choir  for  the  mango.bird,  the    meina,  and 
the  coel.     From  the  Portico  Eva  entered  a  circular 
hall,  floored  with  polished  marble  snd  portioned  off 
by  rows  of  pillars,  through  which  the  eye  wandered 
amongst    a  lengthened  chain  of  halls,  all  similarly 
paved  with  marble,   and  apparently  only  separated 
from  the    hall  itKelf  by  clusters  of  columns.     But  to 
Eva,  just  landing  after  the  confinement  of  the  beau- 
liah,  the  delicious  and  sombre  light  which  penaira. 
ted  through  the  closed  Venetians,  gave  to  the  gray 
marble  floors  the  cool  sfmblance  of  a    still  surface 
of  water,  sheltered  in  the  shady  nook  of  some  deep 
valley.     In    the  secret  of  admitting  the  exact  por- 
tion ef  external  light,  lies  half  of  that  beauty  which 
our  oriental  reside  nces  posseS:*.     The  suite  of  well, 
lurnished  druwing-rooma  en  the  first  floor  was  not 
less  splendid,  though  in  a  diflferent  character.     No. 
vember,  the   cool  season,  having  commenced,  the 
whole  suite    of  rooms  had  been  carpeted    with  one 
rich   piece    of  Brussels'    handsomest  manufacture. 
Ottomans  and  couches  of  light  blue   satin,   heavy 
chandeliers   and    girandoles,  musical    instruments, 
<ind  elegant  fancy  tables,    filled  the  spacious  apart, 
inents.  with  a  profusion    which  perhaps  the  better 
laste    of  London   would    pronounce  too  redundant ; 
/el  amidst  all  the  richness  of  furniture  with  which 
the  fashion  of  later  years  has  adorned  the  houses  of 
Calcutta,  few  things  strike  the  stranger's  eye  so  for. 
cibly  as  the  picturesque  forms  and  customs  of  the 
lumerous  native  servants  ;  and  above  all,  the  silent 
md   graceful  manner  in  which  they  seem   to  gUds 
ihrough  the  apar'ments."         _.  r     , 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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TO  STKAMBOAT  COMPAKIB8. 

r^PROKEuaOK  RAtlNEStlUE,  o«  hhiladelphi*,  offer* 
hiritrTic«»iorenJ«rfteao>boataii>coinhu«tibl<*  lind  ii"«li»oi« 
t*  tiuK,  •v*u  hy  the  burning  ol  boileri,  or  linking  »S»  "V 
•uagi.  ..w,er»  an  J  rock..  Thi.  will  .»"  many  J*^*''.  «»»e^ 
pro^rly.andihi  lire,  of  UuudreUi  e'eryjremr.  Thote  who 
Saglecuhi*  «a.Y  i...pfo»en.ent.  d«.«r»e  u.  be  "•« 'J***^"'*  "« 
Mned  by  the  public  a.  unmindfulot  .afeiy.    Apply,  poatpaid 

■1  K  J  M  M  fc  F 


factur.T»«f  ««''^'«,'',*?P;'  ^Vo"  /i^r/«.  May  k.  Co.  offer  t. 

•upply  Rore  or  f  "r  r•^"'^^  (he  .horleat  notice,  and  delUer 
0^';i:^iK^'«W^c?P^'c..ie.inthe  United  .tate..  A.  to 
inan  in  any  "' "•  »^^  nublic  are  re  arredio  J.  B.  Jervia,  Eiig. 
lb. quality  ot^RoiH..  the  public  ar  ^^^^^  ^.^hibald,  Eng.neir 

Hudaonand  Dela*ara  fcnal  and  RailroiMH:^nipany,  Carbon 

dale,  Luaern.  county,  '•""•y'T»"'*:„,t    , 
Mudaon,  CoJumbia  county,  N«w-Yorlr,  I 

January  ».  1858.^ J 


»i  RAN¥  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE 
AL.liAX«x  POSITORY. 

The  lubceriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
'  above  e^tabliihinent,  ii  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
tdera  and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  vary  favorable  uraia,  and  of  the  growth  of 
.  1833.  tearrmtcd  of  the  bM  quality. 
Tlia  freaieat  c«re  aad  Muntioii  bailetD  beatowed  upoa  the 
growioff  and  aavinf  of  8e«da,and  none  will  be  aeldiuthia  estab- 
liabment  exeepUng  t  boa*  raised  azpreaaly  for  it,  and  by  azperi 
CBcedieetiniien;  and  Uiok  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rail 
«d  to  perfection  tn  tbia  country;  these  are  from  the  beat  lioiiaes 
!■  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  aa  genuine. 

It  ia  earaeatly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here- 
after, they  aliould  b«  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
poaHkle  to  obviate  nnfarorable  seaaona  and  circutuatancva  but 
that  aatisfactlon  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 
Atae— French  Lucem,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Beed.jgenuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeda,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farwur*. 

W. THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  at.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 
tSr  Caulognee  asay  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  aa  tbe  better 
Justice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborbura  is  also  Agent  for  thefullowing  publicatioiu, 
to  wit  :— 
Naw  Yoax  FxaMca  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
MacKANics'  Maoazikc  and Registeroflnv«ntiong&  Improve' 
menta. 

AKaaKAH  Railroab  Josuiai,  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Irn 
prevcaients;  and  tbe 

Naw- Yoax  AiCBaicAH,  Dmily,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  Semi-  Weekly; 
titktr  or  o/^  of  which  mij  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  who 
wish  them,  by  calling  at  347  J<»rtk  Morktl  ttrett,  MUnf. 


SDRVKYOR.8*  HVSTRITJHKNTS. 

1:^  Compasses  ot  various  size*  aixl  ol  superior  nuaJity, 
warrantsd. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hiirh  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasaea  made  by  Troughton,  together  witk 
a  largs  assortaicm  ol  Engineering  Instruinenti,  manulaciured 
and  sold  by  K.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  »treet, 

J'i  *t corner  of  MaiJf  niane 

KMGINEKRKXO  AND  SVRVKTIXO 
INBTRVBIENTS. 

13"  The  anbscriber  manufactures  all  kind*  of  Instruments  ia 
birpreleasion,  warranted  equAl,  if  noiruj>erior,  in  }»rinclple*  oi 
construction  and  workmanahip  to  any  imported  or  manufjc- 
larsd  IB  the  United  Staiea  ;  aeveral  o|  which  are  eniirsly  net: 
amsuc  which  are  an  Iinptoved  Corapaas,  with  a  Te;eseope  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us< 
of  the  nsedte,  with  perfect  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Ooniom- 
•i»r,  with  two  Teleacopea— and  a  Lerellinir  Instrument,  with  a 
Ouniomcter  attached,  panicularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
aea.  WM.  J.  YouNO, 

Matbcmaiicallnatrunient  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Piiiladelphia. 

The  lol.owlng  recommendations  ars  respeetfuJIy  submitted 
to  F.sgineers.  Surveyors,  and  othera  intereated.l 

,         ,         u      .       .  .  Baltimor»,  18S9. 

IQ  reply  to  tby  inquiries  rcspeetinc  the  Insirumenis  menu 
faciurctl  bv  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  (-hserfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  Inlormatioa 
The  whole  number  of  Lievels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment ol  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num 
her  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex 
claiive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ora. 
duation  Oepanment. 

B»th  Ltrels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  Thev  hav. 
Ja  fact  needed  but  liuie  wairs.  except  from  accideaia  to  which 
all  instrusasntsoftha  kind  ars  liable:  '-«  «•  wnicii 

I  have  found  that  thy  pausma  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  aasistanis  generally,  to  anvlnber. 
la  Bsa,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 

M^hr^Rl^d*!"'"""""*"  "'  '"''''"' '"  "^"'«  '*"  "»• 

This  Inetroment,  mere  recently  improved  with  a  revarsina 
ttlesc<)pe,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  enginee? 
rSfr!^!  ""'  ""■"!  '^  ^*"*f«Jn  'he  formation  or  convenience  o 
the  Compass.  Ills  indeed  the  most c<.mpletelv adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  siinple  and  chea^  instrument  that  I  hare  yei 
^i.  r    ' /•?'"^  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  other* 

h  Ji iiVl'*  t'  't^'"«  of •■»"•- »nd  in  f«cr,  when  known,  1  think 
It  will  be  „  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
*««pectlullythy  (riend,  '    * 

JAMES  P.  STABLER.  Sujperiniendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
«._,„.  -  ,  .w     .  ^  Fbilsdelphia,  February,  I88S. 

YeuBgia     Patent  Improved  Cemnass."  I  can  saAU  ■■>  i  iw. 

iolM'  ir  *"  '^T*'  '"P*:?" '°  '"'^^  inst'r'm^^^i'f. "/kin's 
BOW  in  u«s   and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  EbI 
gineers  a.d  Surreyors.  R.  h.  uIlL,  Ciril  En^'neer: 

Oerraantown.  February,  183«. 
ror  a  y«ar  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Youaa.  of  I'hIladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
Heeef  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level.  "^ 

I  cuaslder  these  lastruments  admirably  calculated  fer  lavia 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  noUee  of  End 
Beers  as  preftrable  la  asy  others  lor  that  purpoee. 

HRNRY  k.  CAMPBELL.  RifTphilBd., 
'"*  V  OaBB&ot.  aad  Norrist.  Ballroad 


STKPHKNSON, 

Builder o/a  tupeHcr  style  of  PaJaenger  Car*  for  Railroadt 
No.  364  Elizabeth street,^vne^r  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
t3~  RAILROAD  rOMFAMES  would  do  well  to  examin 
ilreae  Car*  ;  a  epecinien  nf  which  may  be  seen  on  that  parte 
the  New- York  aad  Hailasm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  ii  tf 


RAII.aOAD  CAR  WHKKL.S,  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTIKU8. 
S;^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitied^o  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paierson,  N.J.  All  ordere  addressed  to  the  subscibcrs 
at  PatersoB,  or 60  Wall  vtreet.  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

AUo,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHU.VI  k.  GROSVENOR. 


HOVEI<TY  'WORKSf 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New- York. 

C^THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Ensmes,  Boilers.  Railroad  and  Mill  Wnrk.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  NottV  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
ers, which  arc  warranted,  lor  xafsty  and  i-coiiomy ,  to  be  aupe 
rior  to  any  ttiinr  of  the  kind  heretofore  uited.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  werk  Hhsll  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patroaage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml0 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVEYIKG  AKD  NAtJTICAl.  IMSTRIJMBIIT 

MANVFACTORT. 

t?-  tWlN  k  HEARTTE,  at  the  aign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  !>S  Suuth  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engmueis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  oriiei 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  dencription  ol  Instruments  in  the  abov* 
branches-,  whivh  they  can  iuriiiali  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  oi, 
tair  terms.  Instruntenu  repaired  ^wiih  care  and  promptitude 
For  proof  of  the  high  enimatioD  on  which  their  Surveyina 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  it 
the  public  peiufsl,  the  following  cerUficaieslrom  gentlemen  ol 
disliiiguished  scientific  aiuinmenia. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartte— Agreeably  to  your  request  maris  some 
months  since,  i  imw  offer  you  my  opinion  ol  the  Instrument* 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ul.io  Rail 
ruad  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  fiven  ata  mucl 
earlier  jwiioo,  but  war  imetitionaDr  Jelayed,  in  order  loUktri 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  "I  the  I.Arumeiiia,  so  that  I  couJc 

*!'**■. T"r  ">•  8f«="«r  confidence  ol  their  merits,  il such  thet 
should  lie  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstaadin* 
the  kiKtrumenu  ill  the  service  procured  Irom  our  nurihera  ci 
ties  art  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thost 
manufactured  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  number  manylacturedfor 
th»  De|iarioiehtol  Con«ruftit.n,  to  wit:  five  Levels  and  llri 
Ol  tiie  tompanses,  not  one  tus  required  any  repairs  within  itt 
laal  twelve  months,  except  fiom  the  occasional  iaipei  lection  ol 
*  Wfew,  or  from  ar^idenu,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  atability,  and  at  the  same  tln» 
a  neaines.  and  beauty  ot  execution,  which  reflect  mu«h  credit 
on  the  amsu  encaged  in  their  con*iructh>n. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  ol  Companies  engayed  in  Internal  Improvements  whr 
may  require  lustrumenu  ui  superior  workmanship 

.     .,  r^  JA.V1ES  P.  STABLER, 

Superintendent  of  Conatructioo  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineer.'  instruments 
of  your  Manufacturs,  pat tiaulariy  Spirit  levels,  and  lurvev- 
or  .Compa.«:sj  and  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuitin 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanahip.  The  parts  of  the  level* 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  andacco- 
•■•cjr  and  permanency  in  adiustments.  "«.tu 

These  instrumenu  seemed  to  ne  to  possess  sll  ihemodero 
improvement  ol  construction,  of  which  su  nianv  havs  be.D 
made  within  these  few  year.  ;  ..itl  1  have  no  dJubt  but  uiev 
will  give  eveiy  aatisiaciion  whrn  used  in  (he  field 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  Ciril  Eagineer. 

.•«    ..  ..  Baltimoie,  Mar  l«i  isai. 

To  Measrs  Ewin  and  Heartte- Asyou  hare  aakVd  in.to^r. 
myt,Du.,onotthe  merits  of  those  instrumenu  of  yo^?m.,^o 
lecture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfullvtaie 
that  as  far  as  mr  opponunities  of  my  becoming  auuaimed  with 
hMikiffHi  n?  ^T^"^"-  '  have  great  reason'.o  think  weTiol 
«.?r?mln  h^  7  J"  '*•*."  C'>""^''ct't'"-  The  neaiMCM  ol  their 
wt^rkmanshiu  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  reniark'by  m  v 
se  f  and  of  the  accuracy  oi  their  periormance  I  have  receired 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  who-e  opinon  I  VtV^'C 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  u^e  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city  i, 
relieve  us  of  the  uec.s.iiy  ol' sending  elsewhsrs  for  what  w» 
may  want  in  our  Ime.  deserve  the  unqualified  approb.TionVTS 

"""  '"&'c'o'.ii::r""  -'''-  B*^'^"reVn Jo^^'L. 


Alf  IITTKRKBTUrG  AKD  VSKFCIs  KAP. 

A  frieiid  of  oon  has  now  in  a  atate  of  Ibrwar^nMa,  k 
Map  upon  which  will  be  delineated  nearly  all  the  Raul- 
roads  now  chartered  in  the  I .  State*.  It  is  deaigued  to  show 
the  pretfnt  conteaaplated  conrtexiun  of  tbe  diflvrent  linaa, 
well  aa  where  others  may  hereafter  be  conatnicled  l» 
connect  with  them.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  week^ 
and  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  or  pat  up  in  morocco  fJM 
pocket  maps,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the  subaM^ 
ber.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Sb  W«U  street. 

New-York.  AoKust  14.  1833. 


NOTICK  TO  MARVFACTrRRRS. 

ij"  SIMON  FaIRMAN.  ol  the  villa;ie  ol  Lanaingburgh,  In 

(he  county  el  Keneselacr,  and  stale  ol  New-York,  has  inreiitsd 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  niakinic  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  puinia.  This  machine  will  aiate  about  sixty  ad 
nails,  and  about  torty  lOd  nails  ia  a  minau,  and  (n  the  ea»a 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  lur  slii|«.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  tu 
redness,  that  its  capacitv  for  beins  clrnchrd  is  go<j  and  .tire. 
One  her««  power  is  suflicieut  to  drive  one  machine,  ae^  wav 
eaaily  be  applied  where  tuch  power  for  driring  machinery  is  lu 
operation.  Said  Fairmanwill  make,  rend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines aaabere,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  tor  the*  as  noon 
aathey  may  be  male,  and  r«n  the  most  reasonable  terne.  He 
also  desire*  tu  sell  one  hallef  hie  patent  right  for  the  nee  ofsaM 
machine,  thrnughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
further  inforoiation,  or  topurchaw,  will  please  to  call  at  tbs 
nacbineshepof  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  el  La«- 
einrburrh.— Augustlt.  1«3».  Aii»tl  RMkF 

TO  RAILROAD  COMPAHIBS. 

l3"PROKCSt>UK  RAFINESQUb,  of  Philadelfthte,  Will 
undertake  to  build  CARS  that  will  carry  along  ibcir  own  rail- 
way, and  may  he  uaad  on  level  M'Adaiu  roads.  Tbcy  will 
save  ten  millions  of  money  to  be  wasted  on  lObO  miles  ol  iron 
railroads  to  be  laid  in  tbe  United  States  witliiu  a  lew  yean, 
and  dispense  with  tracks  and  couble  tracks.  These  Cais.aiay 
t>e  drawn  by  horees  or  steam.  He  claims  to  have  discovered 
them  ever  since  ItiSS.  by  his  caveats  filed  in  the  Patent  OOkce. 
Apply,  post  paid.  SIRJMMAF 


INCO]IIBVhTlBl.B  ARCHITKCTVRB. 

Q'  INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling  bouses  and  buildiags  ol 
allii:nds  devised  or  built  in  New  York,  or  any  part  of  tbe 
United  Stales,  aa  cheap  as  any  other  comb'jelilde  iHiitdings. 
Actual  buildings  and  houses  rendered  incooibustible  at  a  aasall 
additional  expense. 

SHIPS  ol  all  sons,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  iocontatetiblc, 
and  not  liable  lo  sink,  at  a  small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  Iba.  of  aNTIONIS.  or  IncoBibnsiibla  Tar- 
nish, at  one  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  to  C.  S.  RaFINESQUE,  Proieeaor  of  Hist,  and  Nat. 
Sciences,  Chemist,  Architect,  Ac.in  Philadelphia.  Ro.MNtinh 
Sih  sireeL    A  pamphlet  given  gratie. 

Relerences  iu  New-York— Mr.  Minor,  Ei!itor  of  the  Ms- 
ehanics'  Ma; axins  ;    Messrs. Rushton  It  Asptnwall.  Dinggists 

Editor*  in  tne  city  or  t^upiry,  copyiug  this  advertiseajei.(. 
will  receive  a  (^omatieeioB  on  any  contract  procured  by  their 
means.  81  R  J  MM  tiF 


RAlIs-WAT  IROV. 

)      riul  Bora  in 
t^  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch,  j  lengths oi  14  loU 
3U0  do.       14  do.        *    do.    I  feet  coonier  suak 

40  do.      ij  de.       I    do.    I  boles,  ends  cat  al 

SCO  do.      S    do.        I    do.    ^  an  angle  0)4*  ds- 

800  do.      i^  do.       I    do.    I  grees  with  epli- 

soon  expected.  |  cingplaiee,  nails 

J  le  eak. 
SSO  ilo.  of  Edse  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requiaite 
chairs,  keys  and  plus. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  38  inches  diameter  fur 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  ol  GO  inches  diaaeter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels. 

Axles  of  ii,  n,  >{.  3,  3|,  34,  and  34  inches  disaaeter  for  tail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iroa . 

'the  hlxive  will  be  suld  free  ul  duly,  lo  State  Oovernneit'* 
and  Incorporated  OoTenimcuis,  atiu  iM  Drawback  tafccb  m 
paripaymeau  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Rail*.  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikee,  and  Snilcinc  Platea,  in  use,  boih  is  ihis 
counuyand  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dispsssd  le 
examine  them.  d7lme«wr 


ii 
fperue- 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

Kr  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPAKT, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  rrspecU'ully  inform  the  public,  a«4  m 
pecially  Railroad  and  TransportatloB  Couipanies,  that  ttwy 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improv«uentaia  iImt 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riagea,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  U.  Long,  of  tlie  L'niled  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  roneiructioa  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  tr.  with  which  they  May  be 
favored,  and  pledge  tbemaelvee  to  a  punctnal  coaipliauce  wtih 
any  engagemenu  they  may  aaake  in  reference  to  this  Unc  af 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  nK^uisit*  appwa 
tus  for  the  construction  of  threr  classes  of  engines  vta  aa. 
gines  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  toM. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  tbe 
following  rates  of  speed,  vii.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  si^rd  ut  is 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  tun  engine  at  a  speed  uf  If  luiWa  u  r 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1  S  mil««  per  koi.r 
Their  performancein  other  respects  will  be  waiianted  to  vtiual 
that  ot  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  reauct  t 
aot  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burtfeciwTbul 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cbeapMas  and  fai  iliiy  of  tkeir  i« 
pairs. 

I'ne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  anthraclu  CMl. 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  uaed  in  Inrswilii 
engiDes. 

The  terms  shall  be  qnite  as  favorable,  and  even  mom  Mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  esgiaea  of  the  oanie  cImb  caa  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  enginee,  ite.  and  ether  conmunirations  is  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  ibt;  »ubM:riber,  la  Ite 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prttaspt  attentiii*. 
By  order  of  the  Corapaay, 

rw      K.  oj  ,«*,  WILLIAM  KORRIIi.Pe„«iMy. 

December  2d,  IIJSS.  ' 

For  IWtber  Infonnation  on  tl>t«  aubieci  tiee  No.  m,  ■«.• 
TtSjof  tWs  JotmaL  44 
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[From  the  Evening  Post.] 
Wt  have  looked  over  tk«  Fifteenth  Annual  Re- 
port,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  thia  State  by  the 
Director!  of  the  Institution  in  this  city  for  the  In. 
atructoa  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  From  this  docu. 
neat  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
the  institution  at  present  is  134.  haviag  increased 
from  87  since  the  last  report.  During  the  present 
year  11  have  been  dismissed  and  58  admitted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pupils,  as  we  learn  from  the  re. 
port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
contained  in  the  appendix,  are  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  Ninety-seven,  the  whole  num. 
ber  which  the  law  authorizes,  are  provided  for  in 
tiiie  manner.  Of  the  remainder,  11  are  supported 
by  the  supervisors  of  the  city  of  New. York,  5  by 
Legislators  of  Ne«^~Tefsey,  3  by  the  New. York 
Female  Association  ;  15  are  pay  pupils,  and  3  are 
educated  at  the  coat  of  the  Institution.  The  cessa- 
tioa  of  lotteries  in  the  State  has  cut  oflT  one  of  the 
soarcef  of  income  enjoyed  by  this  institution, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars.  This  dimi. 
Bution  of  its  means  will,  it  is  said,  prove  a  serious 
theek  to  its  usefulness  ;  an  application  is  therefore 
to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Very  considerable  improvements 
have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  methods  of  in. 
struction.  Two  additional  professors  have  been 
added  to  the  five  by  whom  the  task  of  education  has 
heea  hitherto  performed.  A  class  is  about  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  lessons  in  articu. 
latioR,  after  the  method  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
kave  been  taught  to  speak  in  some  of  the  European 
iostitutions.  Among  the  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction,  is  the 
Biethod  of  teaching  the  construction  of  language  by 
th*  means  of  symbols.  Each  character  denotes  a 
particular  part  of  speech,  and  by  a  series  of  modifi. 
oations  is  also  made  to  represent  inflections  of  lan- 
guage, comprehending  nouns  and  pronouns  in  their 
several  cases,  adjectives  in  their  various  degress  of 
oemparison,  and  verbs  in  their  various  forma. — 
Their  use  is  to  show  the  artificial  arrangement  of 
werds  in  language,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
»f  single  words  has  been  acquired.  It  is  said  that 
this  method  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  has  been 
attended  with  great  success.  The  following  are 
msntionad  as  somo  of  the  most  important  changeti 
and  improvements  efTected  in  the  institution  since  the 
last  year. 

1.  A  small  library  adapted  to  juvenile  reading,  and 
a  philosophical  apparatus  to  illustrate  truths  in  pliy- 
sies  and  astronomy,  have  been  procured. 

2.  The  namber  of  pupils  has  been  increused  by 
nearly  one.third,  and  two  additional  professors  have 
been  employed. 

S.  A  full  supply  of  large  slates,  of  the  same  qua- 
lity as  those  heretofore  in  use,  has  been  imported 
from  Wales. 

4.  An  excellent  set  of  models  for  drawing  has 
been  received  from  Paris,  and  instruction  is  given  to 
a  class  weekly  in  this  useful  art. 

5.  The  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
iug  has  been  extinguished. 

6.  The  lawn  in  front  ef  the  edifice  has  been  im. 
proved  by  planting  trees  and  laying  out  walks  for  ths 
purpose  of  providing  a  promenads  and  play  ground 
for  the  pupils. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  also  now  given  in  six  de- 
partmants  af  knowledge  under  the  direction  of  a  pro. 
feasor. 

••  The  lectures  are  given  three  evenings  in  a  week, 
during  hours  which  are  allotted  neither  to  study  nor 
laeekanieal  operation,  and  they  are  so  arranged  in 
paiat  of  time  and  duration  as  neither  to  be  too  burden. 
sooia  ta  the  professors,  nor  to  be  regarded  by  the 
pupils  in  the  tight  of  a  task.  The  departments  of 
iaatraction  embrace  the  follewing  subjects  : 

1.  Those  branches  of  science  which  treat  of  nature, 
aa^  of  which  the  object  is  to  discover  the  properties 
aad  relations  of  all  bodies. 

fi.    Description  of  the    mineral,  vegetable  and  ani. 

mal  kingdom. 

3.  Rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  arts, 
cammerca  and  agriculture. 

4.  Geography,  phyaical  and  political. 

5.  Hiatary,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  pro- 
faaa. 

6.  The  science  of  government. 

Bach  lecture  is  reduced  to  writing  in  order  that 
the  snbject  matter  may  be  referred  to  and  studied  by 
the  pupils  at  their  future  convenience.  These  intel. 
leetnal  exercises  are  not  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  a  common  education  ;  and  besides  exciting  new 
intar^at  in  the  pupils  by  varying  the  monotony  of  ther 
ordiaary  pursuits  with  a  mixture  of  more  attractive 
auhjacts,  tb^  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 


instruct. ve,  by  opening  to  their  investigation  sources 
ol  knowledge  hitherto  unexplored,  and  of  the  value 
ui  which  they  can  have  formed  no  estimate.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  principal  and 
professors,  in  whose  zeal  and  devotion  this  essential 
improvement,  involving  great  labor  on  their  part, 
had  its  origin." 

Advices  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Feb.  18th,  state  that 
a  conducta  of  $1,200,000  bad  just  arrived  there  from 
Mexico.    Gen.  IWragan,  Mmisler  of  War,  and  Ga- 
ray,  Minister  of  Finance,  had  both  resigned. — [Jour 
Com.] 


AMKRK^AN  FUNUa.— LONDON,  February  4th 

RtedeamabU  : 

TTnited  State* 5  per  cent 1833. 

New  York 8 ISTT. 

do.    do > ira8,40,  41. 

Virginia 6 l(-58 105^ 

d» 5 1845,51. 

Ohio 6 1850. 

Louisiana S 1834,  39,44,  49.  .96 

MiMisiippl It 1841,5,51,6 

Alabama... 
Indiana  .... 
lUiBuis 


.5 

.6 

.6 

18M. 

185J. 

1850.                  J 

BULLION. 

Pm  •>.                                       Peroz. 

0    00    New  doll  with  pniariiU4  lU 
i  17  9     New  dolawilhoii   do.O  4  10 
0    0  0    Silver  in  bars  8t'd.    0  4  11 

Portngal  dnld  ia  rein 
Por«i(n  Gold  in  bars 
N«w  Onabiona 

[Pram  a  Ctrretpoud-nt  of  tke  Daily  Aittrtittr  ] 
LIVERPOOL,  January  7.— The  tiantaciiona  in  (Joitoa  this 
wack  aaiauat  to  l5,iKI8  bairs  of  all  deecriptioui,  Tie  : 

323  Sea  Iilands  at....]4    a  31| 

30  Suinrd 7    a  Itl 

.     MX  Uplandi 7)  a    8;— (%  a  fl) 

33H0  Orleans 7i  a    M 

1090  Alabaniaa 7    a    8| 

S7»<  Brazils 8    alt} 

lia  Weat  India.......  6i  a  — 

11-30  East  lBdi4 5    a    7| 

The  market  ha«  Xnfn  htavy  tliroughoui  tli*  week,  and  we 
And  it  uvceaaary  in  r«duce  our  qiiotalionii  lor  all  dntcriptiouii  ^d 
per  Id.  «M()eciali7  for  N«w  Upland*  which  c^nlinuea  to  tie  prewi- 
ed  upoa  lltu  market,  even  al  Ihe  tlocline,  o\\  iiiK  to  ihe  *carcily 
nt  Ltyptiaa,  Sra  lalauda  bring  forward  full  price;!,  and  havr 
rather  an  upward  tendency  ;  500  of  ihu  Ainericaa  ware  in  spe- 
culation, aad  300  togaiher  with  400  Murals,  aad  300  Brazils  for 
export,  and  the  import  of  the  wct;k  ia  iy,l(*0  balea. 

AshtM  in  Very  limited  demand,  and  tiie  talc*  trifling.  No- 
thing done  in  Aaval  £it«rea.  Kiee,  340  tierces  uf  old,  were 
sold  al  1  If  a  15a  0*  per  cwl  Flaxseed,  85a  p«r  hhd.  haa  been 
tnkaa  tor  S(X)  lilids.  and  (i:2a  per  twt  lor  30  liercea  of  new  Clo- 
verssed.  No  chaa(;e  of  Intenwi  ia  the  Urain  uiarKct,  <ut 
sweat  Flour  in  bosd  is  wanted,  but  hnl<lera  will  nat  accept  tlia 
price*  oflured.  Tobacc*  remains  without  any  alteration  uf  nio 
inant. 

LIVERPOOL    MARKETS,   Feb.   3.— CaTTow.— Th»  vales 
today  are  eminiatcd  al  iftJOU  bii|;s,  of  which  5UU  .American  and 
Hraail  have  beea  takea  for expart.     Priceia  rainain  luou  Satar 
day. 

Feb.  4  —Tilt  market  baa  been  eitreinely  dull  today.  The 
sales  are  eatiuiateJ  at  fiom  800  to  1000  bttg*,  and  pricaa  are  wiUi 
diflicolty  ntaiuiaincd. 

LOMlON  MARKET,  Peb.  4  —CorraB.— There  was  a  gen 
eral  drcline  on  al!  kind*  last  weeks  of  Ss  per  cwt.    The  reduc 
lion  lias  inJuced  liolders  to  withdraw  their  saJealor  the  present, 
and  ihnu|(k  the  market  appeared  heavy  yet  no  parcel*  are  pres- 
sed into  it. 

SroAR.— The  new  sugar  market  continued  very  steady,  sniak 
nearly  3000  lilid*.  and  tirre«a,  being  extsnsive  for  the  season  ; 
bright  CAloury  deseridtion.<i  commanded  a  further  advance  ol 
•'1.  to  Is  par  swt.;  low  qualities  heavy,  and  former  priixs 
scarcely  could  be  obtained.  This  aiuniing  llie  general  de- 
mand for  MuscovaduesconliDued  unabnted.  The  rvfined  mar- 
ket improving,  aud  price*  rather  higlier.  The  improvement 
in  Bengals  Uiis  forenoon  is  maintained,  but  tliere  are  tew 
ales. 

TALI.OW  has  declinrd  Od.  m  tlie  cwt. 

Jtp  icMiturmt  Rtfurt  for  Jaanary.— The  accounts  from  all 
lowland  parU  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  th«  deluge  ot 
rain,  are  most  melancholy  ;  the  immediate  losses  sustained  are 
grwat,  and  the  etieeu  wliich  may  to<»  probably  be  expectt-d  of 
embarrassing  the  spriag  culture,  must  b«  liighly  injurious  to 
thu  larma. 

LONI)0."I,  Feb.  6.— t'onsola  SPJ  ;  do  for  AceounU,  i»\\ 
French  5  per  cent.  lOQi. 

LIVERPOOL  CORN  EXCHANGE— Fribat— Notwith- 
standing we  have  rather  a  limited  arrival  of  grain  and  floui 
fresh  lip  since  Tuesday,  the  trade  ha*  rule<l  for  all  articlea  ex- 
tremely dull  te-day,  and  there  daes  not  appear  to  be  much  cnn- 
tidencaoD  the  part  of  buyers  at  the  samstiuie.  Ihe  late  largi 
supply  is  not  forced  upon  the  inarkat,  aad  we  can  therefori 
h.-trdiy  quote  any  reduction  in  prices,  though  tlic  dulltim*  so 

generally  exiitinn  would  moat  lik«ly  induro  holder*  in  paitial 

inatancea  to  givo  vk  ay  a  iitile  hclow  tile  currsiirf  of  Tuti  dlt 
last. 

CINCINNATI,  March  12.— Fiajcr— From  boats,  at  |«.76  a 
•2.97.     Prom  store,  33  iaatilldeinnnded. 

VVmukea.— Thisarticia  ha*  risen  a  shade  alnc*  our  last.  It 
now  sails  biiskly  at  18^.  But  little  In  market. 

Poax  Bacos  k  Lard.— There  kas  beea  ao  change  in  these 
articleti  since  oar  last. 

Pork,Me«* bbl 10  00  a  10  ?5 

Prime bbl 8  00  a   8  25 

Corgo, bbl 5  00 

CHARLESTON.  March  \X—The  Mwrktt~\.Sfm\  atfklf  Re 
ysrf.j— Cotton.— Tke  weather,  on  Monday  and  Tut-sdav,  was 
so  nnfnvorable  that  little  buainesa  waatrenaactad.  Ytstcrday. 
however,  iibecamrclear  and  plcasaat,  and  sniestoa  caiusldera- 
bla  extent  were  elfecied  at  the  cloaing  prieea  of  lael  week.  W'v 
make  no  alteration  in  quotation*. 

Rick  —This  article  eontinao'-very  dull.  No  ajles  have  been 
elTacied  over  31.  Holders  seeui  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  further 
reduction— and  ws  nndarstaBd  some  sblpmeHis  kavabeen  mad* 
OB  owaer's  account. 


O"  Those  papers  with  which  the  Amtrican  ex. 
changes,  and  in  which  the  following  advertisements 
are  inserted,  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  subscriber  by 
giving  the  following  a  few  insertion*  : 

Subscribers  who  are  indebted  for  the  New  York 
American,  the  Railroad  Journal,  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine, or  New  York  Farmer,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested  to  remit  the  amount  by  merchants,  or  other 
gentlemen  visiting  the  city  thia  spring,  and,  il  pos. 
sible,  in  notes  of  the  United  Statea  Bank,  or  ila 
Branches,  ss  the  expense  of  postage  and  the  discount 
on  notes  of  distant  Banks,  is  a  great  tax  upon  the 
Office. 

VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS  ia  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  with 
16  pages  to  each  number,  at  93  ;  or  in  semi-monthly  form, 
of  32  pages,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  94  per 
annum,  in  advance.  The^r«(  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  stitehed 
in  covers  or  bound  in  boards,  at  the  subscription  pric^  with 
price  of  binding,  in  on^Mut,  50  ceats,  in  two  parts^l  per 
volume.  Those  in  eidKrs  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  magazine.  Published  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  aad 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE. 
MENTS  is  now  just  oommencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  ef  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corres- 
pondents, in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,  and  those  who  mny  heresfler  eontribiite  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  JoH.N  Knight, 
formerly,  and  for  seoeral  years,  proprietor  and  publishe 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engage 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  tnat 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  liberal  support.  The_/{r»t^«ir,or  two  first  volumes,  having 
been  slerevtyped,  may  now  he  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards— either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  91  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  $1  75  in  boards,  or  93  per  an- 
num. A  lil)eral  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  haa  cem- 
meiiced  the  second  volume  of  a  neio  series.  It  ia  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  93  pei  annum  in  advance.  The  last  vol- 
lime  may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
iKjards,  93  50.     Each  subscriber  uho  pays  in  advance,  or 

previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  commission, 
will  be  entitled  to  eight  additional  pages  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  to  the  volume.  Published  at  Ne. 
35  Wall  8tree^  N  .Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  A6RICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  cofhtain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  most  choice  articles 
from  the  bet*  agricultural  and  mechaaical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  voliunes  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publicatnms,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  niafl. 
Price,  95  per  annum,  in  advanee. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  he  published. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  pubUshes  the  NEW.YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, dady,  tri-weekly,  and  semi-weekly. 

8^  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pah 
li  cat  ions,  may  be  oddre88ed,/ree  of  postage,  to 

D.K.  MINOR. 
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Horatio  Allen,  Charleston,  S.  C.  -^ 
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J.  B.  Potter,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Thomas  Meredith,  Carbondale,  Pa.   .yCi--.  .•/. 
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Samuel  Appleton,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  F.  Johnson,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
W.  Morris,  Muncy,  Pa. 
T.  B.  Jervis,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEW-YORK,  MARCH  29,  1834. 


The  writer  of  the  following  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  his  very  acceptable  letter. 
Such  favors  come,  at  this  time,  most  oppor- 
tunely to  hand. 

The  Athens  Railroad,  to  which  he  refers, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  business 
men  in  this  community,  although  it  may  not 
just  now  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  its  im 
portance  demands.  It  is  certainly  a  second 
link  in  a  grand  southern  chain  of  internal  im- 
prorements,  from  which  the  South  will  de- 
rive great  advantages.  It  will  enable  the  bu- 
siness man,  or  the  man  of  pleasure,  to  perform 
the  journey  from  New- York  to  Athens,  with 
ease,  in  five,  and  probably  in  four  days. 

Athens,  Ga.,  March  12,  18S4. 
Dear  Si*, — I  have  been  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  remit  the  subscription  for  the  Railroad 
Journal.  I  have  at  last,  however,  procured 
notes  that  will  probably  answer  your  purpose,* 
and  enclose  my  own  subscription  for  the  past 
and  present  year. 

I  enclose,  also,  three  donars,  for  which  you 
will  send  the  Journal  to  Mr.  Wm.  Dearing, 
°f  *^'*  J*^*^®  5  also,  to  Wrn.  Lumpkin,  :.ad 
Wm.  Williams. 

I  (eel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  fa- 
vorable notices  in  the  Journal  on  the  subject 
of  oar  Athens  Railroad.  The  project  is  in  a 
pretty  fair  way  to  be  accomplished,  if  the  pro- 
per energy  IS  used.  The  route  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  being  formed 
in  a  good  degree  by  nature.  The  distance  from 
Augusta  to  Athens  is  about  96  miles  by  the 
present  road:  the  railroad  survey  gives  105 
miles  only  ;  and  not  a  drop  of  water  is  crossed 
but  one  or  two  very  inconsiderable  brooks.  No 
inclined  plane  is  necessary,  except  to  ascend 
the  hill  on   which  Athens  stands.      The  esti- 

•  U. ».  Braasli  notat,  which  are  aagooi  to  ui  aa  gold  — [Bb.  • 


mate  is  that  the  whole  road,  engines,  cars,  and 
all,  will  cost  under  ten  thousand  dollars  the 
mile.  We  design  using  horse  power,  for  the 
present,  which  it  is  believed  will  reduce  the 
co.st  to  five  or  six  thousand  per  mile.  The 
very  best  timber  is  at  hand,  and  the  soil  is  very 
favorable,  being  chiefly,  except  near  Augusta, 
a  stiff  clay  foundation. 

Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  road  a  part  of 
the  great  road  beginning  at  Memphis  and  end. 
ing  at  Charleston  ;  and  if  lh«  road  is  ever  fin- 
ished through  the  whole  distance,  the  profiis, 
with  good  management,  must  ba  incalculable. 
It  will  command  a  large  portion  of  western 
travel,  and  the  transportation  of  an  immense 
amount  of  produce. 

Even  if  the  road  should  stop  at  Athens,  we 
calculate  on  a  large  amount  of  business  from 
East  and  Middle  tVunessee,  North  Alabama, 
and  the  counties  in  this  state  above  us.  We 
have  near  this  place  inexhaustible  deposites  of 
iron  ore,  limestone,  and  marble,  which  will 
furnish  articles  of  export,  in  addition  to  what 
is  now  supplied  by  the  cotton  planters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  road  must  be  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- 
York.  The  trade  of  great  part  of  East  and 
Middle  Tennessee  goes  to  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  when  this  road  is  built,  by  means 
of  the  Charleston  road,  and  steam  packets,  it 
will  certainly  find  its  way  to  New-York. 
Those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  that  city, 
therefore,  would  certainly  employ  their  capi- 
tal to  good  advantage,  independent  of  the  m- 
conie  of  the  stock,  by  vesting  it  in  this  under 
taking.  Whether  an  opportunity  of  making 
such  investment  will  be  offered,  I  cannot  say. 
I  hope  the  stock  will  be  all  taken  at  home. 

By  reference  to  a  map  of  Georgia,  you  will 
at  once  see  the  indications  of  a  favorable  route 
for  an  improvement  of  this  sort.  Begin  at  Au- 
gusta ;    keep  the  ridge  between  Little  River 

and  tiic  Ogeechee  to  near  W'arrenton  ;   thence 

on  the  same  tid^e  to  Crawfordville,  and  so  pro-; 
needing  near  Greenesborough  and  Lexington, 
you  will  see  that  until  we  arrive  at  the  river  at 
Athens,  not  a  single  bridge  will  have  to  be 
built ;  and  the  Engineer  reports  the  excava- 
tion and  embankment  to  be  very  little,  com. 
pared  with  what  has  been  done  on  other  routes. 

Very  respectfully,  &.c. 

P'  S. — The  officers  of  our  Railroad  are  : 

President — James  Camak. 

Directors— Wm.  Dearing,  Wm.  Williams, 
A.  B.  Linton,  Rev.  James  Shannon,  J.  A.  Cobb, 
E,  L.  Newton,  John  Nisbet,  Wm.  Lumpkin^ 
W.  R.  Cunningham,  of  Athens ;  John  Cun- 
iiingham,  of  Greene;  R.  B.  Thompson,  A. 
Janes,  of  Talliaferro. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Wm.  Williams. 


The  Undulating  Railway — Resistance  from 
Friction — Resistance  of  the  Atmosphere — Mr. 
Badnall  in  reply  to  8.  Y.,  Junius  Redivivus, 
and  Mr.  Cheverton.  [From  the  London  Me- 
chanics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — Seven  months  have   now   elapsed 
since  the  undulating  railway  was  first  intro- 
duced, as  a  subject  ol  discussion,  in  your  Maga- 
zine.    During  that  period  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most,*by  fair  and  conscientious  argument,  to 
support  the  cause  which  1  undertook  to  defend; 
and  the  gratification  which  I  now  feel  in  hav- 
mg  witnessed  your  honorable  and  candid  con- 
fession of  a  changed  opinion,  and   in  finding 
myself  supported  by  several  of  your  most  able 
correspondents,  far  more  than  compensates  for 
the  disappointment  which  the  opposition  of  "S. 
V."  would  naturally  excite,  even  should  it  be 
continued  after  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
and  after  the  important  facts  determined  by  the 
experiments.     I  say  disappointment,  because,  if 
still  unconvinced,  he  will,  1  fear,  ever  remaia 
inconvincible ;     and,  judging  from   the  occa- 
sional piquancy  and   asperity  of   his   remarks, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  more  fairly  defeated,  with- 
out losing,  in  some  measure,  that  evenness  of 
temper  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb.     If 
I  do  him  injustice,  I  apologise  for  it ;    but  I 
feel  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  (prac- 
tical experiments  having  decided  the  merits  •€ 
the  question)  I  have  no  longer  occasion  to  de- 
fend myself  by  parrying  the  verbal  attacks  of 
my  opponents.     On  the  contrary,  I  waive  all 
further  hypothetical  discussion  on  this  ciiNject, 
unless  such  discussion  refer  to  the  resultof  .ay- 
ate  or  future  experiments.     In  coming  to  this 
conclusion  I  am  not  considering  my  own  con- 
venience, but  I  think  your  readers  in  ganera! 
will  agree  with  me,  and  with  your  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Crachtell,  that  unless  we  draw  in  our 
horus,  the  undulating  controversy  will  not  mnlj 
become  sickening,  but,  judging  from  Mr.  Chev- 

^rton's  last  letter,  somewhat  disgusting.  "JVee 
'iisisse  pudet,  sed  non  ineidere  ludum,"  said 
Horace,  and  1  quite  agree  with  him. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  or  an  impartial  jury  of 
your  readers,  must  judge  whether  I  am  led  to 
thisnrain  of  thinking  through /cor  of  my  oppo- 
nents, or  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  claim- 
ing the  victory  I  have  contended  for.  Those 
gentlemen  who  have  advocated  my  side  of  the 
question — Saxtila,  Mr.  Ham,  Mr.  Sanderson^ 
Kinelaven,  Mentor,  and  Mr.  Trebor  Valentine, 
have  each  and  all  supported  my  position  by 
convincing  diagrams,  appropriate  comparisons, 
or  disproved  experiments;  whereas  neither  "S. 
Y."  nor  Mr.  Cheverton  have  thought  proper  to 
substantiate  their  reasoning  by  a  single  parti- 
cle of  corroborative  evidence.  That  both  are 
lever  men,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  ; 
but  a  clever  man  occaaionally  errs ;  and  neve^ 
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is  he  more  likrly  to  do  so  than  when  iaHated 
with  that  unhappy  quantity  of  combustible 
matter, — vulgar  abuse,  sell-sufficieucy,  and 
extreme  vamly, — which  have  bceu  so  coa- 
spicuously  displayed  in  tiie  disjointed  lectures 
which  Mr.  Chevertoa  has  directed  to  iiie  on 
this  subject.  For  those  lectures  I  am  indebted 
to  him,  especially  for  the  last,  which  1  shall 
presently  take  into  consideration,  and  which, 
I  trust,  will  be  headed  in  your  title-page,  "  The 

PROFOUND  IGNORANCE  OF  MK.  BADNAL.L.  DEMON- 
STRATED  BY  THE  SUPREME    SENSE    OP    MR.    CME- 


verton" ! ! 

My  present  object  is  to  reply  to  all  unan- 
swered objections  which  have  been  raised  by 
my  opponents  up  to  this  time.  In  doing  this, 
1  may  probably  introduce  some  opinions  which 
may  appear  open  to  further  discussion  ;  but  as 
I  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
.  It.  (No.  o3'2),  as  to  the  frequently  injurious 
effects  of  a  too  protracted  controversy,  1  shall 
feel  it  an  act  of  duty  to  your  readers  to  be  a 
silent  observer  of  any  attacks  upon  them.  I 
place  them  on  record  as  my  deliberate  and 
conclusive  ojjinions ;  and  having  done  so,  I 
turn  from  theory  Xo  practice,  and  now  present 
myself  to  your  readers  as  the  defbuder  of  the 
undulating  principle  in  a  far  more  important 
point  of  view — I  mean  in  defence  of  its  cam 
plete  practicability. 

In  thus  a  second  time  throwing  the  glcvc, 
allow  me  to  prognosticate  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  another  year's  experience.  Within 
that  period,  engineers  and  mathematicians  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  up  their  minds 
upon  the  subject,  and  from  the  expiration  of 
that  time  we  sliaU  never  have  another  Itoil  rail- 
way (whereon  locomotive  steam  force  is  in- 
tended to  be  employed)  laid  ilown  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way, though  it  will  ever  maintain  the  char- 
acter of  being  one  of  the  most  important  ex- 
amples of  British  spirit,  British  perseverance, 
and  British  ingenuity,  will,  in  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity, have  one  dark  spot  upon  its  fame — it 
will  be  compared  to  the  massive  aad  expensive 
aqueducts  of  the  ancients.  Our  forefathers 
knew  not  that  water  would  find  its  own  level 
— and,  while  we  praise  their  structures,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  and  smiling  at  their 
ignorance.  Thus,  however,  will  posterity 
smile  at  us,  exclaiming,  "  Could  you  have  be- 
lieved it!  They  expended,  in  about  thirty-one 
miles,  hundreds  of  tfiousands  of  pounds  to  make 
a  railroad  level,  through  their  disbelief  tluU  all 
bodies  descending  on  a  curvilinfol  arc  loill  rise 
again  to  tfieir  own  level,  minus  friction!" 

1  now  turn  to  "•  S.  Y." — a  few  words  after- 
wards to  .Tunius  Uedivivus;  and  then,  in  per- 
fect good  humor,  to  Mr.  Champion  Cheverton. 

A  desire  to  remove,  if  possible,  every  oppo- 
sition founded  on  mathematical  reasoning, 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  undulating 
theory,  induces  me  to  return  to  "  S.  V.'s"  fust 
communication.  Before  doing  so,  however,  1 
must  at  once  contend  against  tiie  liberty  wiiich 
he  takes  in  stating  that  I  have  betrayed  uugen- 
tlemanlike  conduct  by  my  observation,  "  that  I 
should  have  felt  hurt  that  any  other  correspond- 
ent than  himself  had  doubted  my  proficiency 
in  common  arithmetic."  The  "  indignation  ' 
of  "  S.  Y."  cannot  possibly  ju^-tify  siu:h  an  ob- 
servation. 

In  "  S.  Y.V  letter,  page  131,  there  is  aa  er 
ror  in  print,  afterwards  corrected,  which  ren 
dered  his  first  formula   "  incomprehensible.' 
I  allude  to  the  omission  of  the  decimal  dot  be 
fore  the  figure  8.      In  the  succeeding  column, 
however,  I  find  this  misprint  did  not  occur  ;    I 
therefore  ought  to  have  understood  his  object 
better  than  I  did.      But    allowing  that  I  had 
fully  comprehended  it,  and  that  such  misprint 
had  not  occurred,  I  observed   that    the  whole 
formula  was  founded  on  false  data,  and  that  the 

Eosition  which  he  took  was  altogether  untena- 
Ic.  I  refer  now  to  the  saving  of  friction  "  ab- 
stractedly," without  allusion  to  the  difference 
in  velocity  occasioned  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
to  which  latter  point  he  also  frequently  alluded, 


when  he  denied  that  the  speed  could  be  great-!l  Referring  to  the  preceding  diagrams,  nothing 
er  on  a  curve  than  on  a  level  line.  With  re-  can  be  so  easy  as  to  determine  the  exact  pro- 
gard,  then,  to  the  real  difference  of  friction  onjlproportion  which  subsists  between  the  pres- 
the  two   roads,  he  gives  the  following  propo-i  sure  or  friction  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  the 


sition,  which    I  have 
scribe  by  diagram : 


thought 


It  better  to  de- 


#:■  Fig-1- 


-  t 


Fig.  2. 


"If  A  E  (fig.  1)  be  equal  to  16,  and  the 
depth  F  B  equal  to  6,  the  length  of  each  in- 
clined plane  will  be  equal  to  10,  and  the  pres- 
sure against  the  plane  ;  and  therefore  the  fric- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Baduall,  will  be  equal 
to  '8  of  the  fricti'.  a  on  the  level." 

Now  "  S.  Y."'  must  have  misunderstood  my 
diagram,  *p.  y3,to  which  he  refers,  and  which 
was,  I  think,  clearly  elucidated.  If  he  did  un- 
derstand it,  from  whom  did  he  draw  his  conclu- 
sion, that  I  imagined  the  friction  or  pressure 
on  the  inclined  plane  E  B,  whose  perpendicu- 
lar elevation  is  equal  to  F  B,  equal  to  '8  of  the 
friction  on  the  level  ? 

Let  him  suppose,  then,  (reversing  the  above 
diagram,  as  fig.  2,)  the  plane  E  B  raised  upon 
the  base  E  F,  at  an  elevation  of  F  B.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  (as  proved  by  the  parallelo- 
grams described  in  my  diii^am,  page  93,)  that 
if  the  base  line  E  F  represent  the  pressure  (or 
friction)  of  the  whole  weight  resting  on  the 
plane  E  B,  F  B  will  represent  the  force  of 
gravity  down  the  plane,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  length  of  the  line  F  B  is  to  the  length  of 
the  line  E  F,  so  is  the  pressure  or  friction 
taken  off  the  inclined  plane  E  B  to  the  pres- 
sure or  friction  left  on  the  inclined  plane  ;  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  if  a  body  be  supposed  to 
weigh  10  tons,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal line  E  F,  no  one  can  dispute  that,  the 
line  of  pressure  being  vertical,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  mass  must  necessarily  press  upon  the  rail. 
If,  then,  E  F  were  exactly  equal  to  F  B,  and 
the  weight  were  removed  to  the  inclined  plane 
E  B,  the  pressure  would  be  reduced  one  luUf ; 
and  thus,  in  the  above  diagram,  E  F  being 
equal  to  8,  and  F  B  equal  to  (J,  and  supposing 
any  weight  resting  on  E  B  to  be  divided  into 
14  parts,  x*4ths  of  the  whole  weight  would  be 
resting  on  the  rail,  and  y\  would  be  taken  off 
the  rail. 

By  this  explanation  it  will  be  evident  that 
"S.  Y.'s"  second  formula,  page  242,  is,  like  to 
his  first,  established  on  wrong  data,  far  fie 
never  talies  into  consideration  tlie  perpendicular 
elevation  of  the  plane  ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
evidently  misled  him,  or  otherwise  he  woyld 
not  consider  his  argument  to  hold  good  for 
"  all  lengths  and  elevations  of  inclined  planes." 

"  S.  Y."  considers  in  both  formulte  the  pres- 
sure to  be  determined  by  the  base,  divided  by 
the  length  dfthe  inclined  plane  :  he  consequent- 
ly draws  in  each  case  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  inclined  plane  is  in- 
creased, the  pressure  or  friction  of  any  carriage 
moving  on  that  plane  is  reduced. 

*  On  rererring  to  this  diagram  I  find  the  length  of  the 
level  line  E  A=22,  the  lon^h  of  each  inclined  plane=5l 
•nd  the  elevation  =3-5 ;  if,  therefore,  we  deduct  25  from 
the  length  of  F  A,  we  shall  find  the  redaction  of  friction  or 
pressure  nearly  one-fiAh.       _..^"., ^. 


pressure  or  friction  on  a  horizontal  plane,  pro- 
vided the  angle  of  elevation  be  given.  In  the 
case  before  us  we  have  the  angle  F  E  B.  Now, 
let  P  be  the  pressure  on  the  base,  or  horizontal 
line  F  E,  and  let  p  be  the  quantity  taken  off 
that  pressure,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  iht 
plane,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  of  inclination  : 
we  then  have  in  all  eases — 

;>:  P  ::  FB  :  FE 

but  F  B  :   F  E  :  :  tangent  a  :   I 

therefore  j>  :  P  :  :  tangent  a  :  1 

and,  consequently,  p  :  P  tangent  a. 

If,  then,  the  amount  of  friction  or  pressure  on 
tn  inclined  plane  (speaking  abstractedly  of 
friction  or  pressure)  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  angle  of  igyliuation,  it  must,  I  should 
hope,  be  evident  to  "  S.  Y."  that  his  position 
is  wrong.  He,  no  doubt,  will  allow  tnat  the 
pressure  at  an  angle  of  45**  is  reduced  one  half. 
To  make  myself,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  I 
will  take  this  angle  to  prove  his  formulae  incor- 
rect, and  the  undulating  theory,  in  regard  to 
friction,  perfectly  correct :  "t-^^"^ 


^ 

C        /£'           B 

Draw  the  line  A  B,  and  divide  it  into  IS  equal 
parts.  From  the  centre  C  describe  the  semi- 
circle A  D  B.  Draw  the  line  C  D  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  B,  and  from  the  points  A  and  B  draw 
the  straight  lines  A  D,  B  D. 

Now,  as  before  observed,  because  the  per- 
pendicular line  C  D  is  equal  to  the  line  B  C, 
any  weight  descending  on  the  line  B  D  will 
press  with  exactly  half  the  force  with  which 
It  would  have  pressed  on  the  level  line  A  B, 
the  angle  C  B  D  being  an  angle  of  45".  Di- 
vide, tnen,  the  lines  B  D,  A  D,  into  an  equal 
nuntber  of  parts,  each  part  being  equal  to  j^th 
of  the  horizontal  line  A  B=22^.  Next  sup- 
pose a  body,  weighing  10  tons,  to  press  upon 
every  described  part  of  the  line  A  B,  in  passing 
from  A  to  B  :  we  then  have  16 X  10=160  ;  but 
if  10  tons  press  upon  each  part  of  the  horizon- 
tal line,  half  that  weight,  according  to  the  pro- 
position, will  only  press  upon  each  part  of 
the  lines  B  D,  A  D.       .^'-j    v  ■  v.   i-/  v>      - 

We  have,  therefore, 

22§X5=112 
and,  consequently,  160 — 112=48  difference  in 
total  pressure 

But  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  the  semicircle 
A  D  B  were  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
like  parts,  the  total  number  to  be  passed  over 
on  the  curve  would  be  25*142;  but  this  argu- 
ment will  not  obtain,  it  being  mathematically 
true  (see  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Parkinson,  Hut- 
ton,  and  others,)  that  the  velocities  which 
bodies  acquire  in  falling  either  down  inclined 
planes,  or  curvilineal  arcs,  are  precisely  alike, 
viz.  as  the  square  roots  of  their  perpendicular 
heights;  and  if  the  acquired  velocities  are 
equal,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  resistance  op- 
posed to  motion  down  each  line  is  also  equal. 

Let  us  n  w  examine  to  what  result  "  S.  Y.V* 

formulss  would  bring  us.  ^ 

.  Let  B  represent  BC  ^i*.",  V 

n  pounds  equal  to  the  force 
of  traction  on  a  level  at  any  given  Telocity. 

Then  the  pressure  on  the  line  B  D 
^according  to  "  S.  Y.")  will  be  to  the  pres- 
sure  on    the  level  as  =■  is  to  1 ;   and  there- 

L 
fore  the  force  of  traction  required  in  conse- 
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quence  of  friction  on  the  inclined  plane,  will 

be  to  the  force  of  traction  on  the  level  as  -ii  is 

to  re.  According,  then,  to  "  S.  Y.,"  the  entire 
expenditure  of  power  to  move  the  wheel  the 
horizontal  distance  on  the  level  will  be  B«, 

and  on  the  inclined  plane  it  will  be  ^w  X  L  = 

B/»  as  before-  Thus  he  makes,  at  an  auijlc  of 
45*  the  pressure  or  friction  on  the  lines  A  D 
and'  B  D  equal  to  the  pressure  or  friction  on 
ihe  horizontal  Hue  A  B  ;  whereas  I  make  the 
difference  in  friction  as  7  to  10,  or  /jhs  in  fa- 
vor of  the  semicircle  A  D  B. 

Ajain,  referrinjj  to  "  S.  Y.'s"  letter  (No. 
531),  wiierein  li^  fully  explains  the  bearing  of 
hit  formulae,  the  erroutM^us  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  the  question  is  again  eviiltnt.  For, 
taking  5  ounces  (us  he  sitt|ttsts)  to  represent 
the  force  of  traction  onthew^el,  and  applying 
his  observations  to  the  angle  of  45°,  we  shall 
find  that  the  calculation  will  not  be,  as  it  would 
ari«e  if  his  formulae  were  correct,  viz.  16x5= 
80  on  the  level,  and  22-40x-71428571  =  15-999, 
or  very  nearly  16  ;  consequently,  16x5=80  on 
the  inclined  plane,  as  before.  a    •  •  "^..• 

Bat,  instead  of  the  force  of  traction  on  the 
semicircle  being  equal  to  the  force  of  traction 
on  the  horizontal  line,  we  should  have  it  as 
follows:  .    . 

16x5=80  on  the  level, 
22-40  x2-50=j6  on  the  curve, 
precisely  agreeing  with   the  reduction  of  fric- 
tion  before  mentioned,  viz.  y^ths  in  favor  of 
the  semicircle. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  friction,  con- 
sidered abstractedly,  and  as  coniiaonly  under- 
stood ;  but  it  must  b«  evident  to  every  man 
who  has  perused  the  particulars  of  the  experi- 
ments, that  the  amount  of  reduced  friction,  as 
in  this  instance  considered,  according  to  the 
angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  preise  measurement  of  powei 
saved,  by  the  adoption  of  the  undulations.  On 
these  interesting  points  I  trust  that  some  valu- 
able information  may  shortly  be  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  treatise  on  railways,*  locomotive 
engines,  Sec,  which  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
sea.,  and  myself,  are  preparing  for  the  press. 
Previously  to  that  time  we  shall  try  various 
experiments,  and  1  have  no  doubt,  from  thf 
plans  which  we  intend  adopting,  and  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  experiments  will  be 
made,  that  the  laws  of  motion  and  resistance. 
under  various  circumstances  and  velocities, 
will  be  more  clearly  developed  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  The  results  which  I  anticipate 
lead  me  to  quote  a  remark  of  Huoke's  in  the 
year  1666  :  "  Gravity,  though  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  universal,  active  principles  in 
the  world,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  the 
most  considerable,  yet  has  it  had  the  ill  fate 
to  have  been  always,  till  of  late,  esteemed  oth 
erwise,  even  to  slighting  and  neglect." 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  "  S.  Y."  for 
considering  L  as  a  proper  symbol  for  the  length 
of  the  plane,  which  was  ascended  with  a  given 
velocity,  especially  as  the  spaces  in  most  of 
the  experiments  varied  on  every  trial.  For  an 
error  in  the  last  equation  I,  however,  have  to 
apologise,  and  I  must  beg  "  S.  Y."  to  read 
L-f-D  for  L  D — .  The  word  "  inverse,"  which 
he  alltides  to  in  his  letter  (No.  531.  p.  23,)  Avas 
an  unintentional  omission  of  mine  (see  page 
222),  where,  for  "  is  in  projMrtion"  I  evidently 
intended  to  say,  '■'^is  in  inverse  proportion. 
Any  person  who  reads  the  sentence  will,  I 
hope,  give  me  credit  for  this. 

In  reply  to  the  observation  of  Junius  Redi- 
vivus,  (No.  532,  page  38,)  let  me  beg  him  to 
place  a  heavy  ball  upon  a  plank,  then  raise  the 
plank  to  a  vertical  position — he  will  allow 
that,  because  the  weight  falls  perpendicularly, 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  plank.      Let  him, 

*  The  rMistsnce  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cause  of  tliat 
rMMtanoe  not  increasing  an  the  inuarea  of  the  velocity, 
will  be  puticnUriy  elucidated  in  tnu  treatiae  by  careful 
Mperiment. 


then,  raise  the  plank  on  which  the  same 
weight  rests  to  an  angle  of  45®.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  admit  that  the  weight  will  descend,  and 
that  the  velocity  of  descent  on  the  eflect  of  the 
force  of  gravity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  pressure  or  friction  on  the  plank. 
Let  iiim  next  support  the  weight  on  the  plank 
(the  Utter  still  being  incliueii  at  an  angle  of 
45°),  by  placing  his  hand  under  it,  or  some  ma- 
chine by  which  he  can  accurately  measure  the 
pressure  :  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  find  that 
precisely  hcUf  the  weight  was  resting  on  the 
vlatik,  and   /lalf  the  weight    upon   his  hand,  or 

upon  the  inslrument  by  which  he  was  mea. 
suring  the  pressure.     Let  him,  then,  withdraw 
his  hand,  and   what  becomes  of  the  weight  f 
Half  is  still  remaining  on  the  plank,  and   the 
other  half  is  suspended   in  the  atmosphere  un- 
til it  reach  the  earth  which  attracts  it.    Surely, | 
on  consideration,  Junius  Rcdivivus  will    ac 
knowledge  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  and  ii 
so,  he  cannot  dispute  that  the  greater  the  an 
gle  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  the  less  will 
be  tile  pressure  or  friction  of  any  body,  either 
ascending  or  descending,  on  such  plane. 

And  npw  for  Mr.  Champion  Chevertoti  ! 

The  first  explanation  which  I  think  due 
from  me  to  your  readers,  and  to  which  "  Th 
Champion"  principally  alludes,  is  in  reference 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  I  stated,  in  a  former 
letter,  that  I  thought  that  the  resistance  of  tlu 
atmosphere  did  not  (a  constant  power  being 
employed  to  urge  the  body  forwards,  or,  like 
gravity,  downwards,)  increase  as  the  squares 
of  the  velocity — that  the  resistance  of  the  aii 
Joes  not  act  as  a  greater  opposing  force  (allu- 
ding, particularly,  to  the  flight  of  birds,  and  tc 
the  motion  of  railway  carriages,)  at  high  velo- 
cities than  at  low  velocities — tiiat,  conse- 
quently, the  velocity  of  a  train  of  car 
riages,  supposed  to  be  descending  an  in- 
clined plane  of  interminable  lenirth,  nevei 
could  ill  practice  become  uniform  ;  but,  on  the 
eonirary,  tiiat  in  tlworij  the  uniform  aocelera 
tion  would  not  begin  to  cease  until  the  resist- 
an  e  of  the  air  was  equal  to  the  force  of  de- 
scent, which  it  could  not  be  until  the  body  had 
attained  a  velocity  equal  to  that  at  which  aii 
would  rush  into  empty  space.  I  further  stated, 
that  it  was  my  opinion  ''  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  when  first  overcome  by  any  locomo- 
tive force  which  is  constantly  and  equally  con- 
tinued, does  not,  throughout  eqval  spaces  or 
DISTANCES,  act  as  an  opposing  force  with  great- 
er intensity  at  high  velocities  than  at  low  ve- 
locities"; but  that,  on  the  contrarj',  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  total  resistance  oi  atmosphere, 
throughout  a  given  distance,  is  less  at  high  ve- 
locities than  at  Ino  velocities,  frotn  t}ie  inclina- 
tion which  all  bodies  have  to  rise  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  tclien  in  rapid  motion,  and. 
consequently,  from  a  denser  to  a  lighter  at- 
mosphere. 

Now,  sir,  I  should  have  felt  not  only  that  an 
explanation,  but  that  a  public  apology  was 
due  from  me,  had  I  published  these  opinions, 
without  having  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
them  to  be  true.  I  know  they  are  diametrical- 
ly opposite  to  received  opinions  :  so  teas  the  un- 
iulating  railway ;  but  time,  and  careful  ex- 
periments, will  prove  whether  I  am  right  oi 
wrong.  I  will  now  explain  my  ceasons  for  be- 
lieving that  /  cm  ng/if.  y>  ..,•>':,  .         .    j 

In  the  first  place,  that  there  are  many  doubts 
existing  as  to  the  true  theory  of  atmospheric 
resistance  is  evident,  by  the  following  remark 
by  Hutton :  "  We  conclude  (he  says)  that  all 
the  theories  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  hither- 
to given  arc  very  erroneous,  and  the  preceding 
one  (alluding  to  the  generally  entertained  opin 
ion)  is  only  laid  down  till  further  experiments 
on  this  important  subject  shall  enable  us  to  de 
luce  from  them  another  that  shall  be  more  con- 
sonant to  the  true  phenomena  of  nature.' 
Surely  this  admission  is  a  sufficient  apology 
for 'the  humble  attempt  which  I  hare  made, 
and  for  the  attempt  which  Mr.  R.  Stephenson 
and  myself  are  now  making,  to  investigate  this 
subject. 
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in    lU  tlte  body  fell 
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I  must  now  request  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  following  experiments,  tried 
down  inclined  planes,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood, 
with  a  view  of  measuring  the  friction  of  rail- 
way carriages.  (See  his  work  on  Railways, 
2d  edition,  pp.  21 1-213,  kc.  &c.) 

Mr.  Wood,  in  reference  to  these  experiments, 
thus  writes  :  "  Standing  on  the  end  of  a  car- 
riage, and  aided  by  an  assistant,  at  the  end  of 
every  ten  seconds  I  made  a  mark  upon  the 
plane  where  the  carriage  happened  to  be,  and 
afterwards  meisured  tie  distance  between 
those  marks,  which  gave  "he  space  passed  over 
in  each  successive  period."' 

Carriage  wei<;hing  9,100  lbs. ;   wheeli,  34  inchrs ;   axle, 
-Zl;  fricttuii,  44-62  lbs. 

Uefll  xpoce,  the  deareot 
Feet.  not  being  uniibnu. 

C6 6     feet. 

26  4.., 26-4      " 

59-4 'J9-8     "         ^; 

105-6  ..- 106-«     "  > 

W5      166        "         ^ 

,SW-6 242-8     " 

JIM 3867     "  . 

I 424-3     " 

534-6 5253     " 

660     635  5      " 

The  above  ex|)erimcnt  was  tried  at  the  Ken- 
ilworth  collier)'. 

Now,  in  examining  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment, if  Mr.  Wood  were  correct  in  his  mea- 
surement, and  upon  his  correctness  I  have 
placed  dependence,  it  is  evident  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmos})here  did  not  increase  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body, 
but  that, /or  some  reaton  or  other,  with  which 
reason  the  public  will  soon,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  acquainted,  it  was  equable  in  effect  through 
equal  spaces  throughout  the  entire  distance  of 
descent. 

We  know  that  if  a  body  fall,  in  vacuo,  a  giv- 
i^n  space  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  will  have 
fallen  four  times  the  space  in  the  two  first  se- 
conds; that  if  it  fall  16-1  in  one  second,  it  wilt 
liave  fallen  64-4  in  two  seconds;  because  I6'l 
X4  (4  being  the  square  of  the  times)^64-4. 

Again,  if  it  fall  1608  feet  in  10  seconds,  it 
will  fall  6433  feet  in  20  seconds,  or  twice  the 
time;  because  (omitting  fractions)  1608X4= 
fi432. 

Now  it  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's 
TOtfaai/rerf  experiments,  that  in  10  seconds  the 
•  ;arriage  fell  6-6  feet,  and  in  20  seconds  26-4. 

Now  6-6  X  4=26-4,  which  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

Again,  in  40  seconds,  the  carriage  fell  105-6, 
and  in  SO  seconds  422-4. 

-  ~-  Now  26-4x4=105-6  -.'^i*T>« 

and  105-6X4^=422-4. 
Again,  in  SO  seconds  it  fell  59-4,  and  in  60  se- 
conds 237*6. 

Now,  59-4X4=837-6. 
Lastly,  in  50  seconds  it  fell  165,  and  in  100 
seconds  COO  ; 

and   165X4=660.* 

Now,  had  the  resistance  against  the  rolling 
carriage  increased  as  the  squares  of  velocity, 
the  descent  could  not  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  Itnps  of  bodies  falling  in  vacuo. 

I  will,  howler,  refer  to  other  experiments, 
and  try  the  question  by  another  test : 


Dniccnt  of  loaded  carriages  weigbinK  9,408  Iba. 
35  imhoa  diameter  ;  a\let>,  3 inches. 
In  18  t^econds  lUe  carnage  fell  25    feet 

« 71-9    " 

88 124-6   •• 

,  48 205-2    " 

58 2765    •• 


wbeela. 


68 
78 
88 

98 
108 


384-7 
5061 
645-5 
785-3 
939-6 


118 1081-6   " 

128 1266  5    " 

FaU,  1  in  104— fricuoD,  4145  Ibt. 

Now,  in  vacuo  (taking  16  ft.  as  the  correct 
measurement  in  the  first  second  of  time),  a 
body  in  18  seconds  would  fall  5210-892  feet, 
and  in  28  seconds  1260S-072  feet,  an4  in  88 
seconds  23223-852.  Now,  according  to  the 
preceding  experiment,  the  carriage  fell  S5  le«( 
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in  18  seconds;  71-9  in  28  seconds:  and  124'6 
in  38  seconds  :     Therefore, 

In  open  atmosphere.  In  vacuo.     ;  V 

71-9 -25  =  2-876.  and  i^'-:^=2.419. 

5210-81>a    • 

Again,  omitting  fractions, 

In  open  air.  In  Tacuo.       •      •     '• 

"3224 
124-r7I  =  I-746,  ^nd p^^g=  1 -842. 

Again,  to  make  the  proof  more  indisputable 
(relying  upon  tiie  measurement  of  Mr.  Wood), 
we  find  that,  according  to  his  experiments,  the 
carriage  descended,  omitting  fractions,  25  feet 
in  18  seconds,  and  12(36  feet  in  128  seconds. 
Now,  as  before  observed,  a  body  would  fall,  in 
vacuo,  in  13  seconds,  about  5211  feet,  because 
I8x  18x  16-093=to  the  total  space;  and  in 
128  seconds  it  would  fall  263503-872  feet. 
Now  1266-^25  (in  air)— 50-64; 
and  263503^5211  (in  vacuo)=50-56. 

How  very  striking,  then,  is  the  proportion 
which  the  falling  body  bears  in  vacuo  to  the 
descending  body,  when  opposed  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air !  So  much  so,  that  Mr.  Wood 
must  either  have  imposed  upon  the  public, 
which  I  do  not  and  cannot  believe,  or  nis  ex- 
periments, though  not  intended  to  elucidate  the 
theory  of  resistance,  are  a  death-blow  to  the 
previously  admitted  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Again,  referring  to  Mr.  Wood's  experiments 
(see  page  225),  we  find  a  perfect  regularity  in 
the  descending  motions  ;  for  instance,  the  car- 
riage was  29*16  seconds  in  moving  100  feet, 
and  58-33  in  descending  400  feet. 

In  other  instances  : 


Time  in  descending          Time 
100  feet. 

in  descending 
400  feet. 

29  10  seconds 

58-10 

80 

60-41 

29-16 

58-75 

Sl-95 

64-35 

and  all  with  different  loads,  varying  from  1,120 
to  8,960  lbs. 

Again,  page  226,  when  the  carriage  was 
loaded  with  8,960  lbs.  it  fell  100  feet  in  29  se- 
conds, and  400  feet  in  58. 

Again,  in  29  seconds  it  fell  57-90  feet. 

Agai»,       29-10    "         "       58-40     " 

Again,       29-74    "         "       60-25     "  , 

Again,       31-88    "         "       63-75     " 
the  weights  varying  as  before. 

We  will  next  observe  whether  the  propor- 
tions were  regular.  In  doing  this  we  find  (page 
225)  that  the  carriage,  with  a  load  of  1,120  lbs. 
fell  200  feet  in  45  seconds,  and  300  feet  in  55 
seconds.     Now,  in  vacuo,  a  body  would  fail  in 

45  seconds     -     -     -     85568075  feet, 
and  in  55  seconds     -     -     -     48651-075  feet. 

Now  300  —  J  =  200,  the  fall  in  45  seconds  on 
the  inclined  plane  ;  and  48651  —  3  =  32434, 
showing  a  difference  of  only  134  in  about 
32,000. 

In  another  experiment,  with  4,480  lbs.,  the 
carriage  fell  400  feet  in  60-41  seconds, 
and  500  feet  in  67-91  seconds. 

Now,  in  vacuo,  a  body  would  fall  in 

60-41  seconds,  58512-7871528  feet ; 
and  in  67-91         "         74315-8l«523     " 
therefore,      400+^=500 

58512+^=73140,  show- 
ing a  difference' in  comparative  velocity  not 
worth  noticing. 

Again,  witk  1120  lbs.,  in  which  instance, 
owing  to  the  lighter  weight,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  ought  to  have  been  the  most  felt,  we 
find  the  body  descending, 

In  64-35  seconds,  400  feet 
72-64         "        500     " 
;  Now  400+4=500,  and 

66958+1=83247,  showing  a  dif- 
ference which  is  altogether  immaterial ;  for 
had  the  distance  traversed  been  400  and  510 
feet,  instead  of  400  and  500,  the  proportions  in 
vacuo  and  in  open  atmosphere  would  have  been 
precisely  alike.  Surely,  then,  these  iO  feet, 
considering  tke  variation  of  friction,  by  the  oc- 
casional rubbing  of  the  fianches  against    the 


rail,  will  be  regarded  as  a  difference  altogeth- 
er independent  of  the  resistance  of  air  ! 

There  arc  many  more  experiments  of  Mr 
Wood's  to  which  1  could  have  referred  in  sup- 
port of  my  opinion.  It  is  true  there  a|e  some 
which  show  a  different  result ;  but  tl/ie  effect 
might  arise  from  the  different  state  of  the  rails 
at  different  times,  and  the  particular  point  from 
which  the  wind  blew.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted,  or,  if  doubted,  denied,  that  the  uni 
formityof  acceleration,  proved  by  ilie  experi- 
ments herein  detailed,  could  not  have  occurred  in 
any  instance  had  the  resistance  of  the  air  in- 
creased as  the  souares  of  the  velocity. 

I  shall,  in  a  lurther  communication,  turn  to 
my  recent  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  and 
'.Manchester  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
additional  strength  to  this  argument.  Mean 
while  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  very 
obedient  servant,  Richard  Badicall. 

Manchester,  Nov.  11,  1833. 

The  Nkw  Vokk  and  Prnnstlvania  Canalb. — Ac- 
cording  to  the  ^Pittsknrg  Gazette,  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  was  open  on  the  8th  inst.,  "  and  but  for  some 
repairs  necessary  to  an  aquedaet  "  might  have  been 
open  a  month  earlier."  * 

Our  Canal  will  not  be  open«^d  'till  17tli  April — 
although  the  winter  has  been  an  unusually  mild  one. 
Hence  we  perceive  a  positive  difference  of  forty 
days — and  a  possible  one,  under  ordinary  eircun- 
staaces,  of  two  months,  in  favor  of  the  route  to  the 
great  West  through  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  serious  consideration  for  us  in  N.  York, 
and  should  tarn  the  attention  of  all  to  the  adoption  of 
some  settled  policy  which  may  enable  us  to  counter, 
act  so  great  a  disadvantage.  The  physical  obstacles 
ot  climate  we  cannot  overcome,  and  henee  it  is  cer 
tain  that  the  Pennsylvania  canals  will  always  be  open 
to  navigation  ueeks  earlier  than  ours.  But  this  dis 
vantage  may,  we  are  persuaded,  le  more  than  com 
pensated  by  wise  policy  on  our  part.  Our  first  and 
great  aim  should  be,  so  to  disainish  the  expense  of 
transportation  on  our  Canals,as  in  that  particular  alone 
to  present  a  powerful  indueemont  to  the  trade.  But 
how  is  that  to  be  done  7  Manifestly  by  extinguish- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Canal  debt ;  so  that  it 
being  paid,  there  may  bo  no  motive  to  raise  an  a. 
mount  of  tolls  greater  than  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
Canals  in  repair. 


210  miles  from  this  to  Chicago,  the  route  is  consider- 
ably travelled  already,  and  the  Government  is  opening 
a  road  the  whole  distance,  also  one  from  here  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  latter  is  laid  out  and  is  to  be  open- 
ed by  contract  immediately.  The  other  will  be  sur 
veycd  early  in  the  spring. — [Journal  of  Comroerco.] 

Magnetic  Pole. — We  understand  that  the 
position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole  is  now  finally  as- 
certained by  our  adventurous  countryman,  Cap- 
tain  Ross.  He  has  actually  been  on  the  spot 
where  the  dipping  needle  becomes  vertical,  or 
points  straight  downwards ;  while  the  horizon- 
tHl  needle,  having,  as  it  were,  no  longer  aiiy 
thing  to  point  towards,  remains  indiflferently  in 
any  direction  given  it. — [Athenseum.] 

Captain  Ross  has  ascertained  beyond  ques. 
tion  that  the  Magnetic  Pole  is  nearly  in  70" 
N.  lat.,  and  97°  W.  long.,  being  2°  of  lat.,  and 
.1°  of  long,  diflferent  from  what  it  was  said  to  be 
by  Captain  Parry'*  observations. — [Naval  anJ 
Military  Gazette.}^  __^_^_^_ 


We  have  received  the  5th  number  of  a  paper  ro 
cently  commenced  at  Navarino,  (Wisconsin  Territo 
ry,)  called  the. Green  Bay  Intelligencer.  It  appears 
to  have  been  about  six  weeks  in  travelling  from  Nava- 
rino to  New  York.  The  distance  by  land  is  1100  or 
1200  miles.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  run- 
ning steainbuats  regularly,the  coining  season,  between 
Navarino  and  Detroit.  During  the  last  season,  the 
number  of  arrivals  was  34,  viz.  5  steamboats,  and  29 
8cho4)ners.  An  emigrant  recently  arrived  at  Navarino 
ihuB  writes : 

The  "  extent  of  this  settlement"  is  much  more  con- 
siderable  than  I  had  supposed  before  I  came  on.  The 
houses  are  quite  thick  on  each  side  of  Fox  River  for 
six  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  two  small  clus. 
ters  of  buildings,  or  villages,  Navarino  and  Meno- 
moneeville,  in  the  first  of  which,  being  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  most  of  the  business  is  done. 
In  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  one  village  to  the  other, 
may  be  enumerated  four  wharves,  seven  warehouses, 
nine  dry-good  and  grocery  stores,  besides  several 
small  shops,  &.c.  &,c.  A  good  gristmill  is  in  operatioD 
within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Navarino,  and  there  are 
several  saw  mills  in  the  neighborhood.  Opposite  to 
Navarino,  on  the  west  bank  of  Fox  river,  is  a  Garri- 
son (Fort  Howard)  of  4  Companies  of  United  States 
troops. 

From  *•  this  place  to  the  Wisconsin  river"  at  the 
"  Portage"  the  distance  is  180  miles,  following  the 
river,  and  considerably  less  by  land.  Fox  river  is  navi 
gated  by  boats  of  15  tons  burthen  all  the  way  from 
here  to  the  Portage;  which  is  1  1-4  miles  over,  and 
isVil  the  land  carriage  between  this  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  a  great  and  important  thoroughfare. — 
There  are  3  settlements  on  the  Wisconsin,  besides 
the  one  at  the  Portage  where  Fort  Winnebago  stands, 
viz.  Helena,  Engliah.Prairie  and  Prairie  des  Chicns, 
which  last  is  at  its  inoath  00  the  Missisaip^.     It  is 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  [From  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.]  i'T/.  : 

(Continued  from  page  185.) 
Consider  two  men  wrestling  together,  and 
then  think  how  various  the  property  «f  re- 
sistances must  be  :  here  they  are  pulling, 
and  the  bones  are  like  ropes  ;  or  again,  they 
are  writhing  and  twisting,  and  the  bones  bear 
a  force  like  the  axle-tree  between  two  wheels  ; 
or  they  are  like  a  pillar  under  a  great  weight ; 
or  they  are  acting  as  a  lever. 

To  withstand  these  different  shocks,  a  bone 
consists  of  three  parts,   the  earth  of  bone 
(sub-phosphate    of  lime) ;  fibres  to  give  it 
toughness  ;  and  cartilage  to  give  it  elasticity. 
These  ingredients  arc  not  uniformly  mixed 
up  in  all   bones ;  but  some  bones  are  hard, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  earth  of  bone ; 
some    more    fibrous,    to  resist  a  pull   upon 
them  ;  and  some  more  elastic,  to  resist  the 
shocks    in   walking,  leaping,   dtc.     But   to 
return  to  the  forms.     Whilst  the  centre  of 
the  long  bones  is,  as  we  have  stated,  cylin* 
drical,   their  extremities  are  expanded,  aBd 
assume  various  shapes.     The  expansion  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  give  a  greater,  and 
consequently  a  more  secure  surface  for  th© 
joint,  and  its  form  regnlates  the  direction  in 
which  the  joint  is  to  move.     A  jockey,  put- 
ting  his  hand  on  the  knee  of  a  colt,  and  find- 
ing it  broad  and  flat,  augurs  the  perfection  of 
the  full-grown  horse.     To  admit  of  this  en- 
largement and  diflference  of  form,  a  change 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  hollow  of  the  tube  is  filled  up 
with  canceUi,  or  lattice-work.     These  catt' 
celli  of  the  bone  are  minute  and  delicate-Iike 
wires,  which  form  lattice-work,  extending  in 
all  directions  through  the  interior  of  the  bone, 
and  which,  were  it  elastic,  would  be  like  a 
sponge.     This  more  uniform  texture  of  the 
bone  permits  the  outer  shell  to  be  very  thin, 
so  that  whilst   the  centre  of  the  long  bones 
are  cylinders,  their  extremities  are  of  a  uni- 
form cancellated  structure.     But  it  is   perti- 
nent to  our  purpose  to  notice,  that  this  mi- 
nute lattice-work,  or  the  cancelli  which  con- 
stitute the  interior  structure  of  bone,  have 
still  reference  to  the  forces   acting  on  the 
bone  ;  if  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  make 
a  section  of  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  let  him  inquire  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  difference  in  the  lie  of  these 
minute  bony  fibres,  in  the  two  extremitiea  ? 
He  will  find  that  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
stands  obliquely  off  from  the  shaA,  and  that 
the  whole  weight  bears  on  what  is  termed  the 
inner  trochanter  ;    and  to  that  point,  as  to  a 
buttrew,   all  these  delicate  fibres  converge, 
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or  point  from  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone, 
which  may  b«  rudely  represented  in  this  way. 


'i'j:    .T: 


The  preceding  figure  exhibits  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone,  and  sho!|Bi  the  direction  of 
the  cancelli,  converging  to  the  line  of  gravity. 
We  may  here  notice  an  opinion  that  has 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  size  of  ani. 
Dials.  It  is  believed  that  the  material  of  bone 
is  not  capable  of  supporting  a  creature  larger 
than  the  elephant,  or  the  mastodon,  which  is 
the  name  of  an  extinct  animal  of  great  size, 
the  osseous  remains  of  which  are  still  found. 
This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  observing 
that  their  bones  are  very  clumsy,  that  their 
spines  are  of  great  thickness,  and  that  their 
hollow  cylinders  are  almost  filled  up  with 
bone. 

It  may  be  illustrated  in  this  manner  :     A 
soft  stone  projecting  from  a  wall  may  make 
a    stile,    strong  enough    to  bear  a  person's 
weight ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  double 
its  length,  the  thickness  must  be  more   than 
doubled,  or  a    free.stone  substituted ;    and 
were    it  necessary  to  make  this  free-stone 
project  twice   as  far  from  the  wall,  even  if 
doubled  in  thickness,  it  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to   bear   a  proportioned  increase  of 
weight :  granite  must  be  placed  in  its  stead ; 
and  even  the  granite  would  not  be  capable  of 
sustaining  four  times    the  weight  which  the 
soft  stone  bore  in  the  first  instance.     In  the 
same  way  the  stones  which  form  an  arch  of 
a  large  span  must  be  of  the  hardest  granite, 
or  their  own  weight  would  crush  them.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  bones  of 
animals.     The  material  of  bone  is  too  soft  to 
admit  an  indefinite  increase  of  weight ;  and 
it  is  another  illustration  of  what  was  before 
stated,  that  there   is  a  relation  established 
through  all  nature,  and  that  the  very  animals 
which  move  upon  the  surface  of  the   earth 
are  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  and  the 
ffravitation  to  its  centre.     Archdeacon  Paley 
has  with  great  propriety  taken  the  instance 
of  the  form  of  the  ends  of  bones,  as  proving 
design  in  the   mechanism  of  a  joint.     But 
there  is  something  so  highly  interesting  in 
the  conformation  of  the  whole  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  and  the  adaptation  of  any  one  part 
to  all   the  other  parts,  that  we   must  not  let 
our  readers  remain  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  of 
the  important  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

What  we  have  to  state  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  studies  of  many  naturalists  ;  but 
although  they  have  labored,  as  it  were,  in 
their  own  department  of  comparative  anato- 
my,  they  have  failed  to  seize  upon  it  with  the 
privilege  of  genius,  and  to  handle  it  in  the 
masterly  manner  of  Cuvier. 

Suppose  a  man  ignorant  of  anatomy  to 
pick  up  a  bone  in  an  unexplored  country, 
he  learns  nothing  except  that  some  animals 
hare  lived  and  died  there;  but  the  onato. 
mist  can,  by  that  single  bone,  estimate  not 
merely  the  sijje  of  the  aninial,  as  well  a^  if 


he  saw  the  print  of  its  foot,  but  the  form  and 
joints  of  the  skeleton,  the  structure  of  its 
jaws  and  teeth,  the  nature  of  its  food,  and 
its  internal  economy.  This,  to  one  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  must  appear  wonderful,  but 
it  is  after  this  manner  that  the  anatomist  pro 
ceeds.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  taken 
up  that  portion  of  bone  in  the  limb  of  the 
quadruped  which  corresponds  to  the  human 
wrist ;  and  that  he  finds  that  the  form  of  the 
bone  does  not  admit  of  free  motion  in  vari- 
ous directions,  like  the  paw  of  the  carnivor- 
ous  creature.  It  is  obvious  by  the  structure 
of  the  part,  that  the  limb  must  have  been 
merely  for  supporting  the  animal,  and  for 
progression,  and  not  for  seizing  prey  This 
leads  him  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  bones 
resembling  those  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  or 
those  of  the  claws  of  the  tiger;  for  the  mo- 
tions  which  that  conformation  of  bones  per- 
mits in  the  paw  would  be  useless  without  the 
rotation  of  the  wrist — he  concludes  that  these 
bones  were  formed  in  one  mass,  like  the 
cannon  bone,  pastern-bone,  and  coffin-bones 
of  the  horse's  foot.* 

The  motion  limited  to  flexion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  foot  of  a  hoofed  animal  implies 
the  absence  of  a  collar  bone  and  a  restrained 
motion  in  the  shoulder  joint ;  and  thus  the 
naturalist,  from  the  specimen  in  his  hand, 
has  got  a  perfect  notion  of  all  the  bones  of 
the  anterior  extremity  !  The  motions  of  the 
extremities  imply  a  condition  of  the  spine 
which  unites  them.  Each  bone  of  the  spine 
will  have  that  form  which  permits  the  bound- 
ing of  the  stag,  or  the  galloping  of  the  horse, 
but  it  will  not  have  that  form  of  joining 
which  admits  the  turning  or  writhing  of  the 
spine,  as  in  the  leopard  or  the  tiger. 

And  now  he  comes  to  the  head  :  the  teeth 
of  a  carnivorous  animal,  he  says,  would  be 
useless  to  rend  prey  unless  there  were 
claws  to  hold  it,  and  a  mobility  of  the  ex- 
tremities like  the  hand  to  grasp  it.  He  con- 
siders, therefore,  that  the  teeth  must  have 
been  for  bruising  herbs,  and  the  back  teeth 
for  grinding.  The  socketing  of  these  teeth 
in  the  jaw  gives  a  peculiar  form  to  these 
bones,  and  the  muscles  which  move  them 
are  also  peculiar;  in  short,  he  forms  a  con- 
ception of  the  shape  of  the  skull.  From 
this  point  he  may  set  out  anew,  for  by  the 
form  of  the  teeth  he  ascertains  the  nature  of 
the  stomach,  the  length  of  the  intestines,  and 
all  the  peculiarities  which  mark  a  vegetable 
feeder. 

Thus  the  whole  parts  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem  are  so  connected  with  one  another,  that 
from  one  single  bone  or  fragment  of  bone, 
be  it  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  .spine,  or  of  the 
extremity,  a  really  accurate  conception  of 
the  shape,  motions,  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal maj'  be  formed. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  will  ascertain,  from  a 
small  portion  of  a  skeleton,  the  existence  of 
a  carnivorous  animal,  or  of  a  fowl  or  of  a 
bat,  or  of  a  lizard,  or  of  a  fish  ;  and  whatj 
a  conviction  is  here  brought  home  to  us,  ofi 
the  extent  of  that  plan  which  adapt^i  thcl 
members  of  every  creature  to  its  proper  of- 
fice, and  yet  exhibits  a  system  extending 
through  the  whole  range  of  animated  be- 
Ings,  whose  motions  are  conducted  by  the 
operation  of  muscles  and  bones. 


•  For  Ihew  are  iwlid  boT»eji,  ^vbere  it  u  difficult  to  te- 
TOgnize  any  irwemblanf*  to  th*»  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
bones  of  ihp  fingers  ;  and  yet  comparative  anatomv  pr»v<^ 
that  these  moveable  bones  are  of  the  same  ciasi  mth  those 
in  the  solid  hoof  of  the  beauaof  Uanmm, 


After  h11,  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  wonders 
disclosed  through  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
so  despised  as  a  fragment  of  bone.  It  car- 
ries us  into  another  science  ;  since  the  know- 
ledge of  the  skeleton  not  only  teaches  us  the 
classification  of  creatures  now  alive,  but  af- 
fords proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  are  not  now  to  be  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  are  thus 
led  to  an  unexpected  conclusion  from  such 
premises :  not  merely  the  existence  of  an 
individual  animal,  or  race  of  animals,  but 
even  the  changes  which  the  globe  itwlf  has 
undergone  in  times  before  all  existing  re- 
cords, and  before  the  creation  of  human  be- 
ings to  inhabit  the  earth,  are  opened  to  our 

contemplation. 

■  '..  .  :.,■-•  .■'iti-  • 

Of  Standing. — TTiis  may  appear  to'soine 
a  very  simple  inquiry,  and  yet  it  is  very  ig- 
norant to  suppose  it  is  so.  The  subject  has 
been  introduced  in  this  fashion  :  "  Observe 
these  men  engaged  in  raising  a  statue  to  its 
pedestal  with  the  contrivances  of  puUies  and 
levers,  and  how  they  have  placed  it  on  the 
pedestal  and  are  soldering  it  to  keep  it  stea- 
dy, lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  down.  This 
statue  has  the  fair  and  perfect  proportions  of 
the  human  body  ;  to  all  outward  appearance 
it  ought  to  stand." 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  the 
same  idea  thrown  out,  in  a  manner  which  we 
are  apt  to  call  French.  Were  a  man  cast 
on  a  desert  shore,  and  there  to  find  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  marble,  he  would  naturally  ex- 
claim, "  Without  doubt  there  have  been  in- 
habitants hero  :  I  recognize  the  hand  of  a  fa- 
mous sculptor  :  I  admire  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  has  proportioned  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  to  give  them  beauty,  grace,  and 
majesty,  to  indicate  the  motion  and  expres- 
sion of  life."  But  it  may  be  asked,  what 
would  such  a  man  think  if  his  companion 
were  to  say,  "Not  at  all ;  no  sculptor  made 
this  statue  ;  it  is  formed,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
best  taste,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
but  it  is  formed  by  chance.  Amongst  the 
many  /Vagments  of  marble  there  has  been 
one  thus  formed  of  itself.  The  rain  and  the 
winds  have  detached  it  from  the  mountain, 
and  a  storm  has  placed  it  upright  on  the  pe- 
destal. Thei|pedestal,  too,  was  prepared  of 
itself  in  this  lonely  ^lace.  True,  it  is  like 
the  Apollo,  or  the  Venus,  or  the  Hercules. 
You  might  believe  that  the  figure  lived  and 
thought ;  that  it  was  prepared  to  move  and 
speak  ;  but  it  owes  nothing  to  art — blind 
chance  has  placed  it  there."* 

The  first  passage  suggests  the  conviction, 
that  the  power  of  standing  proceeds  not  from 
any  symmetry,  as  in  a  pillar,  or  from  gravi- 
tation alone.  It,  in  fact,  proceeds  from  an 
internal  provision,  by  which  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  estimating  with  great  precision  the  in- 
clination of  his  body,  and  correcting  the  bias 
by  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles.  In  the 
second  passage,  it  is  meant  to  be  shown  that 
the  outward  proportion  of  the  form  bears  a 
relation  to  the  internal  structure  ;  that  grace 
and  expression  are  not  superficial  qualities, 
and  that  only  the  Divine  Architect  could  form 
such  a  combination  of  animated  machiner\'. 

We  shall  consider  how  the  human  body 
is  prepared  by  mechanical  contrivances  to 
stand  upright,  and  by  what  fine  sense  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  ex- 
cited  to  stiffen  the  otherwise  loose  joints,  and 
to  poise  the  body  on  its  base, 

*  Demonstration  de  I'i&QflenM  4e  Pieu,  p«r  Twi^ 
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Op  Satukn. — The  planet  Saturn  is  79,- 
491  miles  in  diameter,  and  performs  his  re- 
volution round  the  sun  in  10,746  days,  19 
hours,  16  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  903,- 
690,197  English  miles.  His  motion  in  his 
orbit  is  said  to  be  18,000  miles  per  hour  ; 
and  the  time  he  revolves  on  his  axis  10  h. 
16'  by  some  astronomers,  and  by  others  only 
e^hours.  .  '  ■  V^::'-  " 

Saturn  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
planets  by  a  large  luminous  ring  surrounding 
his  body,  which  was  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated Huygens,  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  The  same  astronomer  also  disco- 
vered the  fourth  satellite,  which  attends  this 
planet,  and  on  that  account  is  sometimes 
called  the  Huygenian  satellite.  The  ring 
which  surrounds  Saturn  appears  double  when 
seen  through  a  good  telescope,  and  is  seen 
to  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  planet.  Dr. 
Herschel  is  of  opinion  that  the  ring  has  a 
motion  round  its  axis  ;  but  this  is  doubted  by 
Schroeter,  and  some  other  astronomers.  Re- 
specting the  formation  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon, astronomers  have  been  very  difier- 
ent  in  their  opinions,  but  the  difficulty  still 
remains  as  formidable  as  ever. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  this  planet 
as  seen  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  on  various 
occasions,  with  his  powerful  telescope. 

To  Saturn  the  sun  appears  only  one-nine- 
tieth part  of  the  size  it  does  to  the  earth  ; 
and  the  light  and  heat  which  that  planet  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. But  to  compensate  for  the  scantiness 
of  light  derived  from  the  sun,  Saturn  has 
been  observed  to  have  no  fewer  th;  ••  seven 
satellites  revolving  round  him,  besides  the 
luminous  ring  that  surrounds  his  body.  The 
Huygenian,  or  fourth  s:itellite,  wns  the  tirst 
discovered ;  the  first^  second,  third,  ntid 
fifth, were  some  years  afterwards  discovered 
by  Cassini  ;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  the  year 
1769.  These  satellites  are  all  so  small,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  that  they 
cannot  be  seen,  unless  with  very  powerful 
telescopes. 

The  orbit  of  the  planet  Saturn  was  long 
considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, except  the  cometary  orbits,  which  wi'rc 
al  vays  believed  to  stretch  far  beyond  it.  But 
by  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Georgium 
Sidus,  this  system  has  been  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  formerly  assigned  it. 

Of  Geokoh'm  Sidus. — A  new  phmei  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel,  on  the  13t!)  of 
March,  1781,  and  called  by  him  Georgium 
Sidus,  out  of  respect  to  his  Maje.-jty  George 
in.,  but  astronomers  have  given  it  the 
names  of  Herschel  and  Uranus.  This  planet 
is  situated  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Sa- 
turn,  being  at  the  immense  dist:  n  :e  of  1,822,. 
568,000  miles  from  the  sun.  The  time  it  re- 
quires to  perform  its  revolution  round  that 
luminary  is  83  years,  150  days,  18  hours. 
[ts  diameter  is  about  4^  times  greater  than 
hat  of  the  earth,  or  nearly  35,000  English 


miles.  The  distance  of  this  planet  from 
the  sun  being  about  double  that  of  Saturn, 
can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  the  naked 
eye.  However,  when  the  sky  is  very  clear, 
it  may  be  perceived  by  a  good  eye,  like  a 
faint  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  readily  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star 
with  a  telescope  of  a  less  magnifying  power 
than  200.  This  planet  is  placed  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  sun  that  it  can  receive 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  his  light ;  how- 
ever, this  want  is  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  six  satellites  that  revolve  round  it,  all  of 
which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel. 
The  periodic  times  of  these  satellites  are  as 
follows:  The  first  is  .'id.  21h.  25' ;  the  se- 
cond,  8d.  7h.  1'  19"  ;  the  third,  lOd.  23h.  4' ; 
the  fourth,  1.3d.  llh.  5'  ;  the  fifih,  38d.  Ih. 
49';  and  the  sixth,  107d.  16h.  40'.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  all  these  sa- 
tellites move  round  the  planet  in  a  retrograde 
order,  and  that  their  orbits  are  nearly  all  in 
the  same  plane,  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic. 

New  Ink  Distributor. — We  were  lately 
shown,  by  Warren  Jenkins,  of  this  town,  a 
now  or  improved  machine,  invented  by  him- 
self, for  regulating,  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, the  distribution  and  application  of  ink  to 
the  types.  This  machine  is  the  tirst  attempt 
of  the  kind  by  the  inventor,  and,  therefore,  im- 
perfect in  some  of  its  mechanical  details  ;  but, 
in  its  present  condition,  it  answers  the  intend- 
ed purpose  very  well.  We  have  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  machine 
is  constructed  is  correct,  and  that  a  more  per- 
fect mechanical  construction  of  all  its  parts 
will  make  it  fully  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

Should  our  anticipations  be  realized,  and 
there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  wUI, 
an  ordinary  pressman,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  boy  capable  of  moving  the  rollers,  caiv  take 
my  number  of  clear,  uniform  impressions,  ex- 
tending throughout  a  wh«de  form  or  a  whole 
book.  This  machine  will,  therefore,  be  no  less 
important  to  reader?  who  desire  beauty  and 
uniformity  in  what  they  read,  than  to  printers 
who  are  responsible  tor  the  quality  of  their 
work. 

When  the  machine  is  once  regulated  so  as 
to  take  a  suitable  «]uantity  of  ink,  which  will  be 
the  labor  of  but  a  ft;w  minutes,  the  pressman 
is  relieved  from  further  care  in  relation  to  the 
uniformity  of  the   impressions,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ink  to  the  rollers  is  entirely  beyond 
the  control   of  the    boy  who  does   the    rolling. 
We  may  also  ad<l,  that  tlie  machine  is  of  sim 
pie  construction,  and  of  course,  little   liable  to 
get  out  of  order  ;  whilst  the  cost  will  probably 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  person  own 
ing  a  press.     Several   other  tidvantages  might 
be  enumerated,  but  we  think  enough  has  been 
said  to  entitle   it  to  the  consideration  of  print 
ers. — [Cincinnati  Journal  of  Science.] 

Statistics  of  Brkwino  in  England  and 
jScoTLVNn. — There  were  21G  brewers  in  Spot- 
land  last  year,  of  uhich  above  'M  are  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh collection.  Argyll  has  only  one.  There 
are  17,070  licensed  victuallers  in  Scotland, 
which  is  1  for  every  123  persons,  young  and 
old,  in  the  country  ;    and  though  grocers  who 


sell  beer  are  evidently  included  with  innkeepers, 
the  proportion  is  still  very  great.  England,  which 
is  a  thirsty  country,  rejoices  in  50,800  victual, 
lers,  and  3(),<KK)  "  persons  licensed  for  the  gene- 
ral sale  of  beer,"  making  an  aggregate  of  81,- 
700  retailers  of  beer,  which  is  1  for  every  170 
souls.  England  has  1753  brewers,  of  whom 
108  are  in  London.  Of  the  retiilers  of  beer, 
37,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  brew  their  own  beer. 
In  Scotland,  only  318  out  of  17,070,  or  1  in  57, 
brew  their  own  beer.  :  In  Scotland,  990,000 
bushels  of  malt  were  used  for  brewing  in  all  the 
16  collections,  of  which  one-tenth  was  used  by 
the  licensed  victuallers  ;  432,000  bushels  were 
used  in  the  Edinburgh  collection  ;  62  bushels 
served  the  two  collections  of  North  and  South 
Argyll,  contauiing  100,000  souls.  In  England,. 
25,600,000  bushels  of  malt  were  consumed  in" 
the  manufacture  of  beer :  13,800,000  by  the 
brewers,  and  12,000,000  by  the  victuallers  or 
other  retailers.  InJScotland,  the  malt  brewed  is 
at  the  rate  of  four-lenths  of  a  bushel  for  each 
person  ;  in  England  it  is  IJ  bushel.  Ireland 
consumed  1,540,000  bushels  of  malt  in  her 
breweries,  which  is  about  two-tenths  of  a  bush- 
el for  each  person.  Of  brewed  liquor,  tme 
Englishman  drinks  as  much  as  fowr  Scotch- 
men, or  nine  Irishmen.  In  1831,  there  were 
928,000  bushels  of  malt  used  for  brewing  in 
Scotland,  of  which  834,000  were  used  by  the 
brewers,  the  rest  by  victuallers.  In  183(),  the 
Scotch  brewers  consumed  740,000,  but  the  pa- 
per from  which  this  is  taken  does  not  mention 
the  victuallers.  The  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  malt  U8e«l  by  the  brewers  since  1830  seems 
to  be  about  one-fifth. 
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Early  sown  Vegetables  inferior  in  Quality  and 
Quantity  to  those  sown  later.  By  H.  H. 
[For  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  and  Manufactures.]  * 

Mr.  Eniro«, — The  season  is  now  ap- 
proaching us  rapidly.ivhen  we  shall  be  served 
with  a  vatiety  of  meaibis  and  methods  for  pro- 
curing early  culinary  productions  fqr  the  ta- 
ble. I  do  not  know  but  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  this  respect — doubtless,  there 
is  with  many  ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  not  a  profound  regard  for  a 
forced  growth  with  any  article  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  My  reasons  for  viewing  ^he 
subject  in  this  light  I  will  give.  1st.  Be- 
cause persons  in  genbral  cannot  make  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  bestow  the  extra 
care  and  service  required  to  secure  those 
early  productions,  and  find  themselves  remu- 
nerated by  the  article.  Persons  who  culti- 
vate  grounds  with  a  view  to  supply  a  market 
may  find  themselves  compensated  for  their 
labor  in  the  sale  of  those  early  productions, 
and  gentlemen  of  fortune  can  gratify  their 
cravings  for  those  premature  productions  a 
few  days  earlier  than  their  neighbors,  by 
applying  time  and  money  to  that  object ;  but 
this  will  not  prove  that  the  generality  of  your 
readers  can  adopt  this  course  without  a  loss 
of  time  and  money.  2.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  is  concerned,  those  ybrccd  pro- 
ductions are  inferior  in  point  of  flavor  to 
tlM»se  which  come  in  their  season,  and  are 
often  of  a  sickly  quality.  They  are  gene- 
rally  thrown  into  the  market  in  an  miripe 
state,  when  tliey  possess  scarcely  any  of  the 
qualities  which  they  obtain  in  their  maturity  ; 
:ind  the  consequence  is,  sickness  is  prevalent 
in  our  cities.  I  recollect  to  have  seen, 
within  a  few  years  past,  a  remonstrance  Irom 
the  Board  of  Health  in  Boston,  or  from  the 
fuost  eminent  physicians  of  that  city,  against 
the  practice  I  am  now  speaking  of,  and  par- 
ticular objection  was  made  to  the  forced 
growth  of  the  cucumber,  and  its  early  sale  in 
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market.  This  accorded  so  far  with  my  own 
limited  observation  in  the  country,  that  I 
could  not  but  consider  it  entitled  to  special 
cooBideration.  3.  I  am  well  satisfied,  by 
my  own  observation,  that  more  persons  m 
the  country  deprive  themselves  of  the  luxu. 
ric*  of  a  good  garden  every  year,  by  sowmg 
too  early,  than  they  do  by  sowmg  too  late,  or 
not  sowing  at  all.  There  is  one  remark  al- 
most  universal  every  year  with  those  whose 
gardens  I  have  inspected  during  the  season 

(c  I  sowed  my  seeds  early,  and  they  came 

up  and  looked  thrifty  for  a  while,  but  there 
came  on  a  cold,  wet  spell  of  weather,  which, 
with   the    aid  of   insects,    destroyed  liiem, 
about   every  one."     There    is,  howev6r,  a 
remedy  for  this  in  almost  every  instance,  in 
resowing  after  the   destruction   of  the  first 
sowing,  if  persons  did  not^^nerally  think  that 
it  would  avail  nothing  to  it^w  so  late  in  the 
season.     I  have  been  in  the  practice,   for  h 
number  of  years,  of  noting  down  the  month 
and  the  day  in  each  year  when  I  committed 
my  different   kinds  of  seeds  to  the  soil,  and 
this  I  have  done  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  and  on  the  high  lands  ol 
New-England,  and  I  find  this  note  appended 
to  my  journal  for  June  15th,  1832, — '*  I  am 
now  fully  convinced,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  onions,  peas,  pepper-grass,  lettuce,  English 
turnips,  and  a  tew  potatoes  for  early  use,  all 
kinds  of  horticultural  produce,  which  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated  in  New-England,  will  suc- 
ceed best,  nine  times  in  ten,  by  not  sowing 
until  the  last  week  in  May."     On  the  27ih  of 
May,   1830,    I  planted  my  cucumbers,  and 
they  yielded  abundantly.     May  21,  1831,   1 
planted  cucumbers;  on  the   23d,  I  planted 
some   more  and  on  the  lal  of  June  planted 
again.     Those  planted  on  the  21st  of  May 
failed,  and  those  planted  on  the  1st  June  did 
better  than  those  on  ^  23d  of  May.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1832, 1  planted  cucumbers,  a<id 
on  the  2d  of  June  I  planted  some  more,  and 
on  the  4th  of  June  I  replanted  where  I  sowed 
on  the  18th  of  May,  the  first  planting  having 
failed;  the  last  succeeded  well.  On  the  31st 
of  May  of  this  same  year,  I  replanted  early 
bush  beans,  where  I  had  planted  on  the  18th 
of  this   month  with   a  failure.     And  on  the 
20th  of  June,   I    resowed   the    parsnip-bed, 
which  was  first  sowed  on  the  8th  of  May ; 
and  from  this  last  sowing  I  realized  a  good 
crop  of  parsnips.  On  the  23d  of  May  sowed 
carrots,  beets,  peppers,  cabbages,    radishes, 
English  turnips,  and  planted  my  cucumbers 
All  succeeded  well,  whilst  most  of  my  neigh 
bors  who  sowed  earlier  were  cut  short  in  qual 
ity  and  in  quantity.     I  will  state  in  this  con- 
nection  that,  in  two  instances,  I  have  raised 
tke  finest  onions    I    have  ever  raised  from 
sowings  in  the  first  week  in  June,  but  they 
will    ordinarily    succeed    better  from   early 
sowing.     And  now,  if  we  will  allow  for  dif. 
ference  of  soil,  and  something  for  local  situ. 
ation,  I  will  venture  to  have  my  position  put 
to  ths  test  by  the  people  of  New-England, 
and  by  all  others  at  the  west  of  us,  upon  the 
same  degrees  of  latitude,  that,  nine  times  in 
ten,  what  is  considered  late  sowing  will  suc- 
ceed best,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  made. 
One   special  reason  is,  as  I  conceive,  vege- 
tation  never  progresses  rapidly  until  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  attain  to  a  certain  degree  ot 
temperature,  and  it  succeeds  best  when  this  is 
uniform.     Cool    nights    are    prejudicial    to 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  so  far  as  my  expe. 
hence    extends ;  and  to  many  they  are  al. 
most  fatal :  they  are  so  to  the  cucumber.    A 


warm  sun  and  a  bland  atmosphere  during  the 
day  will  put  the  juices  of  the  plant  into  cir- 
culation, and  open  the  pores  ;  but  if  the  sue 
ceeding  night  is  cool,  those  juices  stagnate, 
the  pores  close,  and  the  progress  of  vegeta 
tion  is  suspended,  and  if  this  is  acted  over 
for  many  nights  in  succession,  the  stock  of 
the  plant  assumes  a  sticky  hardness,  the 
pores  are  fast  closed,  and  the  channels  for 
the  sap  to  circulate  in  are  contracted  so  as 
Sfreatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  fluids 
during  the  day  ;  and  although  the  plant  sur- 
vives the  shock,  yet  it  is  a  sickly  plant,  its 
leaves  and  tendrils  are  dwarfish  and  dry, 
and  its  fruit  is  scanty,  bitter,  and  crooked, 
and  indented  with  dark  spots  ;  whereas,  the 
plant  that  comes  into  existence  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  earth  is  warm  and  the 
nights  are  bland,  continues  its  growth 
through  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  a  fresh 
and  lively  appearance,  overUikes  and  passes 
by  its  kindred  vine,  that  has  been  long  strug- 
gling with  adversity  ;  its  fruit  is  straight, 
juicy,  and  abundant.     Another  reason  why 


many  of  those  early  sown  plants  fail,  is,  be- 
cause those  small  insects,  called  black  lice,  or 
fleas,  prevail  most  during  the  cold  season  in 
May,  and  they  draw  from  the  plant  the  little 
life  it  derives  from  the  earth,  and  it  yields  its 
life  to  an  ignoble  enemy !  I  would  say,  then, 
to  my  New-England  friends  especially,  be  not 
over  anxious  to  commit  your  garden  seeds  to 
the  soil,  because  you  experience  a  few  warm 
days  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 
May,  except  those  kinds  of  plants  which  ex- 
perience  has  shown  are  the  least  affected  by 
the  cold  and  wet,  and  which  require  the 
longest  season  to  reach  maturity.  You  may 
be  certain  of  a  cold  fortnight  between  you 
and  summer,  during  which  time,  your  seeds 
hud  better  be  out  of  the  ground  than  in  ; 
but  this  you  may  do,  and  ovght  to  do, — 
improve  your  kind  of  plants,  have  your  ground 
well  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed,  and  em- 
brace the  first  sure  indications  of  approach- 
ing summer  to  commit  your  seeds  to  the 
earth  and  to  a  beneficent  Providence. 

Respectfully  yours,     H.  H. 


Balance 


[From 


Igates  of  this  description   on  the  farm  where 
I  my  father  resides,  in  the  north  part  of  Cham- 
paign county,  and  he  intends  soon  to  have 
one  to  each  of  his  fields.  D.  Lapuax. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  19,  1833. 


Gate.     By    D.    Lapham. 

the  Farmers'  Reporter.] 
Sir, — If  the  following  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  farm  gates  should  be 
deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  be  of  use  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  you  are  re- 
quested to  make  it  known  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper. 

This  gate  consists  of  two  main  posts,  set 
firmly  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  distance 
asunder,  in  the  line  of  the  fence ;  that  part 
which  is  above  the  ground  is  made  about 
12  inches  square,  and  the  lower  part  is  left 
round,  forming  a  shoulder  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  These  posts  have  mortices  on 
the  exterior  sides  to  receive  the  rails  of  the 
fence.  The  gate  itself  is  formed  of  three 
posts  of  scantling,  4  by  5  inches  square 
into  which  are   framed   about  six 

li  inch  boards,  4  inches  wide,  so  as  lo  lormii    ,     t         .      .       •     -•         .   -         r    j 
a  rectangular  gate  of  the   length  and  hei^rht   T  .!     sicnnng  this  cut  food,   seem 

.  j°  .T  °  .,  /  '^"S"' **"" '"-'o'"!  to  agree  prrtty  unanimously  that  this  opera- 
required.  Upon  the  top  of  these  posts  rests  tion  improves  its  quality  stUl  as  much  more, 
a  beam,  which  extends  back  far  enough  just  j  Surely  tiiese  facts  are  worthy  the  careful  atten 


I  Straw  Cutting  Machine. — A  few  weeks 
I  ago,  wc  purchased  for  a  subscriber  on  thee^ist- 
|eru  shore  of  Maryland,  one  of  Sinclair  Ac 
j  Moore's  straw  cutters,  of  the  middle  size.  We 
I  this  week  received  from  him  the  following  tes- 
Itimonj'  of  its  excellence,  which  we  publish 
j  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  than  for  that 
jof  the  worthy  manufacturers.  By  ihe  way,  it 
j  seems  to  be  universally  allowed  by  all  who  have 
I  tried  it,  that  the  saving  by  the  cutting  of  all  lontr 
I  food  for  stock  is  a  very  important  one.  We 
jhave  noticed  the  testimony  of  farmers,  of  gra- 
,^  Iziers,  of  dairy-men,  and  of  stage  proprietors, 
strips  ofi '^'^ '**  *^*^  same  ])oint,  and  liave  never  heard 
J     J.    „  jone  «tat«  a  contrary  opinion  against  it.     Those 


to  balaiice  the  gate.  The  heel-post,  upon 
which  the  gate  turns,  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  main  post,  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  there  is  a  depression  made  to 
receive  it,  and  it  is  secured  at  the  top  by  a 
staple,  or  hoop  of  iron,  passing  around  it, 
(the  upper  part  of  the  post  being  rounded 
for  that  purpose,)  and  is  fa.stened  into  the 
main  post.  The  latch  or  fastening  is  formed 
by  making  one  of  the  slats  pass  through  the 
front  post  in  a  long  mortice  ;  and  the  slat  be- 
ing cut  in  two  at  the  middle  post,  and  se- 
cured  by  a  pin,  the  piece  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  latch  and 
unlatch  the  gate.  The  notch  is  cut  out  of 
the  main  post,  to  receive  the  latch  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  gate  to  open  either 
way.  This  gate  is  much  neater,  more  sub- 
stantial, and  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
than  those  formerly  in  use.     There  are  two' 


tion  of  all  concerned  in  the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  horses — but  here  is  an  extract  from  our 
friend's  letter : 

"  I  am  delighted  with  my  straw  cutter.  It 
will  have  paved  all  the  money  it  cost  before 
May-day.  The  'meat,  drink,  washing  and 
lodging,'  of  each  of  my  carriage  horses,  cost  me 
the  last  year  at  least  $100 :  by  means  of  the 
straw-cutter,  I  can  give  them  better  boanj, 
keep  them  sleeker  and  happier  ;  and  (at  the 
present  price  of  produce)  both  of  them,  the  cur- 
rent year,  will  not  cost  jne  more  than  |^.  I 
shall  be  the  means  of  procuring  a  market  for 
several  straw-cutters,  at  which  I  rejoice,  not 
on  account  of  the  seller,  but  the  buyer. — [Ainer. 
Farmer.] 

Extract  of  Sukac. — This  substance  is 
prepared  in  Sicily,  and  is  used  for  dying  and 
tanning  skins.  It  occupies  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  volume  of  common  sumac.  It  is 
dissolved  in  tepid  water. 
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The  Vine. — Mr.  Sidney  We.ller  Bays,  in  the 
American  Farmer,  that  vines,  when  young, 
should  have  the  ground  kept  loose  about  them, 
and  free  from  weeds — that  they  will  no  more 
bear  neglect  in  these  particulars  than  corn  or 
other  hoed  crops. 

Bloody  Murrain. — A  farmer  in  Madison 
county,  Ohio,  had  lost  several  of  his  finest  cat- 
tle by  this  disease,  and  upon  opening  them  he 
found  leeches  in  their  stomachs,  oiuch  swollen 
by  the  blood  they  had  extracted,  and  it  was  also 
found  that  leeches  were  living  in  the  water  at 
which  the  cattle  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
Believing  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  disease 
he  changed  the  water,  and  in  future  only  gave 
them  that  which  was  pure  ;  and  for  three  years 
his  stock  had  not  been  troubled  with  that  dis- 
en«ie.  Although  this  seems  to  show  very  conclu- 
*iv€!y  that  leeches  are  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
yet  i;  requires  further  investigation  before  the 
qucation  can  be  entirely  settled. — [Gen.  Far.] 

How    TO    MAKE   THE    MOST    OF     A    LITTLK 

Land. — In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  purchased 
injthis  city  a  house  and  lot ;  the  lot  was  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.     One  third  oi 
the  lot  was  covered  by  the  building.     Whenl 
purchased,  there  was  not  a  tree,  shrub  or 
plant,  on   the  premises,  notwithstanding  the 
house  had  been  constantly  occupied  for  near 
forty  years.     1   planted  the  first  tree  in  the 
spring  of  1831.      I  at  that  time  planted  three 
peach  and   three  gage   trees.      One   of  the 
peach  and  the  three  gage  trees  bore  fruit  the 
past  season.     I  have  since  added  three  more 
peach,  four  choice  plum,  one  choice  cherry, 
one  quince,  and  four  choice  pear  trees,  which 
bid  fair  to  bear  fruit  soon.     1  have  also  three 
fine  grape  vines,  that  will  probably  l)car  plen- 
tifully next  season,  judging  from  their  size. 
I  have  also  about  a  dozen  smaller  vines.      I 
raised  on  the  sarpe  ground  the  past  season, 
cucumbers,  beets,  sallads,  citron  melons,  and 
nasturtiums,   in  great  abundance  for  family 
use    and   for   pickling.     1    also  had  a  great 
abundance  of  cabbage,  both  lor  summer  and 
winter  use.     In  addition  to  the  above,  1  haw 
at  least  filly  flowering  shrubs  and  bushes,  such 
as  roses,  syringoes,  altheas,  lilacs,  snowballs, 
rose  acacias,  flowering  almonds,  cape  jasmines, 
&CC.    «SiC.,  with  a  plenty  of  the  honeysuckle. 
I  have  at  least  two  thousand  bulbous   roots, 
such  as  hyacinths,  tulij)s,  crocuses,  narcissus, 
&c.,  with  equal  that  number  of  annual  and  bi- 
ennial plants  and  flowers,  and  all  of  the  afore- 
mentioned luxuries  and  necessaries  are    en- 
joyed from  the  spot  of  ground  that  has  laid 
waste  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.     There  is 
still  another  item  of  profit  to  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  list :  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  of  cul 
tivatiou  has  been   performed   with   my    own 
hands,  morning  and   evening,  when  not  en 
gaged  in   my  own  regular  busin«ss,  unqutts- 
tionably   afl^ording    me    a   greater  degree  of 
health,  and  certainly  a  f«r  greater  degree  of 
pleasure,  than  I  should  otherwise  have  enjoy 
ed.      I  have  also  a  lot  in  tlie  rear  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  twonty-five   by   one   hundred  a'i« 
twenty  feet,  on  which  there  is  a  barn,  cow. 
shed,  and  pig-stye,  covering  ((>rty  by  twenty, 
five  teet,  leaving  eighty  by  twenty-five   feet 
for  cultivation.     Around  this  I  have  a  border 
of  two  feet  wide,  one  fourth  of  which  is  occu- 
pied    by  currant  bushes,  one  fourth  by  rasp- 
berry, one  fourth  as  an  asparagus  bod,  and 
one  fourth  for  spinnage,  for  a  cabbage   plant 
bed,  for  early   lettuce,  &c.     The  centre   is 
laid  out   in   three  squares   of  seventeen   by 
twenty.three  feet.     The  first  sauare  I  plant 
wHh  parly  potatoes,  the  second  with  LimB 


beans,  and  the  third  with  sweet  corn ;  of  the 
two  latter,  1  have  a  great  supply  for  my  fami- 
ly,  and  some  for  my  neighbors.  Potatoes  we 
have  of  the  finest  kind,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance through  the  summer  season.  Last 
fall  we  put  about  four  bushels  in  the  cellar 
from  the  same  patch.  We  were  in  the  sum- 
mer nine  in  family,  in  the  winter  eight.  The 
edge  of  my  border  I  planted  with  bush  beans  ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  1  paid  a  single  cent 
for  vegetables,  except  for  the  articles  of  green 
peas,  and  a  few  carrots  and  parsnips,  the  lat- 
ter two  of  which  I  did  not  have  of  my  own  in 
consequence  of  sowing  bad  scftd.  I  give  you 
the  above  statement  of  facts,  with  the  hope  that 
if  you  should  think  them  worth  publishing, 
some  one  person  may  be  induced  to  try  the 
experiment,  when  he  will  learn  that  it  will 
not  only  aftbrd  him  a  source  of  profit,  but  one 
of  great  pleasure,  to  grow  his  own  vegetables  ; 
and  that,  while  by  beautifying  his  yard,  he  is 
not  only  adding  to  his  health  and  comforts, 
but,  in  most  cases,  adding  very  much  to  the 
value  of  his  property. — M.  Hudson,  Feb,  7, 
1834.— [Gen.  Far.] 

Blight  on  Apple  Trees. — Our  apple  trees 
here  are  greatly  injured,  and  some  annually  de- 
stroyed, by  the  agency  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  feeble  insect.  We  call  it,  from  habit  or 
from  some  unassigned  cauf>e,  "  the  American 
Blight,"  Aphis  lanata ;  this  noxious  creature 
being  known  in  some  orchards  by  the  more  sig- 
nificant name  of  "  white  blight."  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  a  slight  hoariness  is  observed  upon 
the  branchee  of  certain  species  of  our  orchards. 
As  the  season  advance.^  this  hoariness  in- 
creases, it  becomes  cottony,  and  toward  the 
middle  or  end  of  summer,  the  under  sides  oi 
some  of  the  branches  are  invested  with  a  thick 
downy  substance,  so  long  as  at  times  to  be  sen- 
sibly agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  examining  thie 
substance  we  find  that  it  conceals  a  multitude  of 
small  wingless  creatures,  which  are  busily  em- 
j  ployed  in  preying  upon  the  limb  of  the  tree  be- 
neath. This  they  are  well  enabled  to  do,  by 
means  of  a  beak  terminating  in  a  fine  bristle: 
this  being  insinuated  throtigh  the  bark,  and  thr 
sappy  part  of  the  wood,  enables  the  creature  to 
extract,  as  with  a  syringe,  the  sweet  vital  liquoi 
that  circulates  in  the  plant.  This  terminating 
bristle  is  not  observed  in  every  individual  :  in 
those  that  possess  it,  it  is  of  different  lengths; 
and  is  usually,  when  not  in  use,  no  closely  con- 
cealed under  the  breast  of  the  animal  as  to  be 
invisible.  The  alburnum  or  sap  wood  beinp 
thus  wounded,  rises  up  in  excrescences  and 
nodes  all  over  the  branch,  and  deforms  it ;  th< 
limb  deprived  of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly  ; 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  part  perishes. 
Branch  after  branch  is  thus  assailed  until  they 
ail  become  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies. 

This  insect  is  vivaparous,  or  produces  its 
young  alive,  forming  a  cradle  for  them  by  dis- 
charging from  the  extremities  of  its  body  R 
quantity  of  long  cottony  matter,  which  beco- 
ming interwoven  and  entangled,  prevents  th» 
young  from  falling  to  the  earth,  and  conipletel) 
envelopes  the  parent  and  offspring.  This  Ian- 
guinous  vcstiture  seems  to  serve  likewise  as  i\ 
vehicle  fur  dispersing  the  animal.  Thr  wind.*- 
wafting  about  email  tufts  of  this  downy  matter, 
convey  the  creature  with  it  from  tree  to  tre« 
throughout  the  whole  orchard.  In  the  autumn, 
when  this  substance  is  {;enerally  long,  the  windt 
and  rains  of  the  season  eflTectually  dispe^'e 
these  insects,  and  we  observe  them  endeavor, 
ing  to  secrete  themselves  in  the  crannies  of  anj 
neighboring  substance. 

The  first  visit  of  this  aphis  to  us  is  by  n< 
means  clear.  The  epithet  of  American  hiighi 
may  be  correctly  applied  ;  but  we  have  no  suffi 
cient  authority  to  conclude  that  we  derived  thif- 
pest  from  that  country.  Normandy,  and  the 
Netherlands  too,  have  each  been  supposed  to 
have  conferred  this  evil  upon  us ;  but  it  bidi? 
fair  to  destroy,  in  progreiiioii,  most  of  the  old- 


est and  long  esteemed  fruit  from  our  orchards. 
— I  have  very  successfully  removed  this  blight 
from  young  trees,  and  from  recently  attacked 
places  in  those  more  advanced,  by  an  easy  ap. 
plication :  Melt  three  ounces  of  rosin  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
into  it  three  ounces  of  fish  oil ;  the  ingredients 
perfectly  unite,  and  when  cold  acquire  the  con- 
sistence' of  honey.  A  slight  degree  of  heat  will 
liquify  it ;  and  in  this  state  paint  over  every 
node  or  infected  part  in  the  tree,  using  a  com- 
mon painter's  brush.  This  I  prefer  doing  in 
the  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  hoariness  appears. 
The  substance  soon  hardens  and  forms  a  var- 
nish, which  prevents  any  escape,  and  stifles  the 

individuals. — [Journal  of  a  Naturalist.] 

— > 

Early  Corn. — There  are  three  varieties  of 
corn  that  every  farmer  should  plant,  expressly 
for  using  green,  without  reference  to  it  as  a 
field  crop.  There  are  but  few  people  in  this 
country  but  are  fond  of  boiled  green  corn ; 
and  by  a  little  extra  pains  the  season  for  using 
it  may  be  lengthened  three  or  four  weeks  ;  that 
is,  it  may  be  procured  one  month  earlier  than 
it  generally  is  by  the  common  field  culture. 

The  varieties  which  we  would  recommend 
are  the  Golden  Soix,  Flour  Corn,  or  York 
Cheat,  and  the  Sweet  Com. 

Golden  Soix  is  the  earliest  com  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  the  ear  is  small  but  well 
shaped,  and  the  corn  is  well  flavored. 

Flour  Com,  or  York  Cheat,  is  a  white  soft 
corn,  which  comes  in  soon  afVer  the  former ;  the 
ears  are  of  good  size,  and  it  doen  not  become 
hard  and  flinty,  like  common  corn,  on  which 
account  it  continues  longer  fit  for  use.  This 
will  last  until  the  sweet  corn  is  fit  for  use.  This 
corn  was  named  Yerk  Cheat,  because  it  was 
said  to  have  been  ground  with  wheat,  in  the 
early  settlements  of  this  country,  when  it  could 
not  be  detected  by  the  color  of  the  flour.  When 
broken,  the  inside  of  the  kernel  is  white  and 
mealy.        • 

Sweet  Corn. — This  is  undoubtedly  superior 
to  all  other  varieties  for  boiling ;  is  very  sweet, 
and  unlike  other  varieties  ,  it  remains  soft  imtil 
it  hardens  by  drying,  when  it  becomes  much 
shrivelled. 

Either,  or  all  of  these  varieties,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  hot  beds,  or  in  light  boxes  of  earth,  which 
may  be  kept  in  warm  situations  about  a  house, 
until  the  fore  part  of  May,  when  the  plants  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  beds  or  box,  and  planted  in 
hills  in  open  ground,  putting  plenty  of  manure 
under  the  hill,  and  setting  the  p1ant«i  pretty 
deep  in  the  soil,  so  that  if  the  tops  should  be 
killed  by  late  frosts,  the  root.s  would  not  be  in- 
'ured. — [Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.] 

-Jr*'?-. 

Rolling  Grain. — We  have  on  several  oc- 


casions presented  to  our  readers  the  results  o( 
using  the  roller.  We  now  give  anotlier  ejt- 
tract — from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  :     '.  : 

On  a  careful  examination  of  my  wheat  fields, 
the  doubts  I  have  felt  and  expressed  in  a  former 
communication,  ef  the  propriety  of  rolling  wheat 
in  autumn,  are  now  entirely  removed.  Where 
the  roller  had  passed  no  cavities  were  left,  and 
the  surface  was  rendered  so  compact  and 
.smooth,  that  the  water  passed  oflf.  But  where 
'\ie  roller  was  not  used,  many  of  the  cavities 
iiave  been  several  times,  and  no  doubt  will  »- 
<rain  be,  partly  filled  with  ice,  which  must  una- 
voidably, by  its  expansion,  destroy  many  plants 
by  breaking  their  roofs. 

The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  we  cannot 
expect,  even  should  there  be  considerable  more 
snow,  that  it  will  remain  long  on  the  ground  ;  of 
course,  wheat  will  be  exposed  to  alternate  freez- 
ing  and  thawing.  This  is  out  of  the  power  ot 
the  farmer  to  prevent,  but  he  may  mitigate  its 
efl*ect  by  the  use  of  tlA^  roller  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  This  operation  will  not  only 
press  down  that  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
frost,  but  by  pulverizing  the  surface,  cause  the 
^ wheat  to  spread,  and  if  grass  seed  has  been 
Rsown,  the  beneficial  ^flTect  po  thai  will  be  preali 
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have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
^he  wheat  crop  is  benefitted  by  the  roller  both  in 
aut%mn  and  spring. 

Nkat  Cattle  of  Great  Britain.— Wc 
give  descriptions  of  the  principal  breeds  of 
British  cattle  : 

The  long.horned  or  Lancashire  breed  of 
cattU  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  length 


•«•■ 


of  their  horns,  the  thickness  and  firm  texture 
of  their  hides,  the  length  and  eloseness  of  their 
hair,  the  large  size  of  their  hoofs,  and  coarse, 
leathery,  thick  necks ;  they  are  likewise  deeper 
in  their  fore  quarters,  and  lighter  in  their  kind 
quarters,  than  most  other  breeds  ;  narrower  in 
their  shape,  less  in  point  of  weight  than  thtt 
short  horns,  though  better  weighers  "m  propor- 
tion to  their  size  ;  and  though  they  give  consi 
derably  less  milk,  it  is  said  to  anbrd  more 
cream  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  They  are 
more  varied  in  their  color  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds;  but,  whatever  the  color  be,  they  have 
in  general  a  white  streak  along  their  back, 
which  the  breeders  term  finched,  and  mostly  a 
white  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  hough.  In  a 
general  view,  this  race,  notwithstanding  the  sin- 
gular efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  its  im- 
provement, remains  with  little  alteration  ;  for, 
excepting  in  Leicestershire,  none  of  the  subvari- 
eties  (which  differ  a  little  in  almost  every  one  of 
those  counties  where  the  long  horns  prevail) 
have  undergone  any  radical  change  or  any  ob- 
vious improvement. 

The  improved  breed  of  Leicestershire  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  bv  Webster,  of  Cauley, 


other  breeds.  The  Teeswater  breed,  a  variety 
of  short  horns,  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  at  the  head  of  the  vale  of  York,  is  at  pre 
sent  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  is  alleged  to 
be  the  true  Yorkshire  short-homed  breed. 
Bulls  and  cows  from  this  stock,  purchased  at 
most  extraordinary  prices,  are  spread  over  all 
the  north  of  England,  and  the  border  counties 
of  Scotland.  The  bone,  head,  and  neck  of  these 
cattle  arc  fine ;  the  hide  is  very  thin  ;  the  chine 
full ;  the  loin  broad  ;  and  the  carcase  through- 
out large  and  well-fashioned  ;  and  the  flesh  and 
fiitting  quality  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to 
those  of  any  other  large  breed.  The  short- 
horns give  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  any 
other  cattle :  a  cow  usually  yielding  twenty- 
four  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  making  three  fir- 
kins  of  butter  during  the  grass  season  :  their 
colors  are  much  varied,  but  they  are  generally 
red  and  white  mixed,  or  what  the  breeders  call 
flecked.  The  heaviest  and  largest  oxen  of  the 
short-horned  breed,  when  properly  fed,  victual 
the  East  India  ships,  as  they  produce  the 
thickest  beef,  which,  by  retaining  its  juiors,  is 
the  best  adapted  for  such  long  voyages. 


near  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  by  means  oi 
six  cows  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century! 
which  were  cro88ed;with  bulls  from  Westmore 
land  and  Lancashire.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley.  in 
Leicestershire,  afterwards  got  the  lead  as  h 
breeder,  by  selecting  from  the  Cauley  stock  : 
and  the  stocks  of  several  other  eminent  breed- 
ers have  been  traced  to  the  same  source. 

The    short-homed,     sometimes    called    the 
Dutch  breed,  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names 


The  Devonshire  cattle  are  of  a  high  red  color, 
(if  any  white  spots,  they  reckon  the  breed  im- 
pure, particularly  if  those  spots  run  one  into  ano- 
ther), with  a  light  dun  ring  round  the  eye,  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  same  color,  fine  in  the  bone, 
clean  in  the  neck,  horns  of  a  medium  length, 
bent  tipwards,  thin -faced,  and  fine  in  the  chops, 
wide  in  the  hips,  a  tolerable  barrel,  but  rather 
flat  on  the  sides,  tail  small,  and  set  on  very 
high  ;  they  are  thin  skinned,  ami  silky  in  hand, 
ling,  feed  at  an  early  age,  or  arrive  at  maturity 
sooner  than  most  other  breeds.  Another  an- 
ther  observes,  that  they  are  a  model  for  all 
persons  who  breed  oxen  for  the  yoke.  The 
weight  of  the  cows  is  usually  from  thirty  to 
forty  stone,  and  of  the  oxen  from  forty  to  sixty  : 
the  North  Devon  variety,  in  particular,  from  the 
fineness  in  the  grain  of  the  meat,  is  held  in  high 
estimation  in  Smithfield. 


taken   from  the  districts  where  they  form  tht 

Erincipal  cattle  stock,  or  where  most  attention 
ag  been  paid  to  their  improvement ;  thus,  dif- 
ferent families  of  this  race  are  distineuisbMl  by 
the  names  of  the  Holdemess,  the  7'eenpo/er.| 
W«  YQrktkirtf  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  I 


The  polled  or  hornless  breeds. — The  most  nu- 
merous  and  esteemed  variety  is  the  Galloway 
breed,  so  called  from  the  provmce  of  that  name, 
m  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  where  they  most 
abound.      The    true    Galloway    bullock     "  is 
straight  and  broad  on  the  back,  and  nesTly  level 
from  the  head  to  the  rump,  broad  at  the  loins, 
not,    however,  with  liooked  bonee,  or  project- 
ng  knobs,   so  that,  when  viewed  from  above, 
the  whole  body  appears  beautifully  rounded; 
ie  IS  long  m  the  quarters,  but  not  broad  in  the 
twist;  he  is  deep  in  the  chest,  short  in  the  lew. 
ind  moderately  fine  in  the  bone  ;  clean  in  the 
phop  and  m  the  neck  ;  his  head  is  of  a  mode, 
rate  size,  with  large  rough  ears,  and  full,  but 
not  prominent  eyes,  or  heavy  eyebrows,  so  th.ai 
be  has  a  calm   though  determined    look;  h» 
well-proportioned  form  is  clothed  with  a  loose 
jind  mellow  skin,  adorned  with  lonp  Rot\  glossy 
hair  "     The  prevailing  color  is  blaclTor  dark- 
brmdled     and,    though    they    are  occi^ionalh 
tound  of  every  color,  the  dark  colors  are  uni- 
formly preferred,  fW)m  a  belief  that  they  are 
connected  with  superior  hardincM  of  con»tit^. 


tion.  The  Galloways  arc  rather  undersised, 
not  very  different  from  the  size  of  the  Dcvobs, 
but  as  much  less  than  the  long  horns  as  the 
long  horns  are  less  than  the  short  horns.  On 
the  best  farms  the  average  weight  of  bulloeki 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  when  the  greatrr 
part  of  them  are  driven  to  the  south,  has  beea 
stated  at  about  forty  stone,  avoirdupois  ;  some 
of  them,  fattened  in  England,  have  be«n  brou|^lit 
to  nearly  one  hundred  stone. 

Limb  and  Animal  Manure  for  Wmrat^— 
Lime  has  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  to 
compose  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
kernel  of  wheat.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
any  considerable  quantity  of  animal  manure,  ap. 
plied  to  laud  where  wheat  is  sown,  has  a  tenden* 
cy  to  cause  it  to  grow  rapid,  and  of  course  the  sap 
bursts  out,  and  it  rots,  as  we  call  it ;  and  wbes 
this  takes  place  the  kernel  becomes  shrivelM, 
and  is  rendered  nearly  useless  ;  and  no  hamaa 
means  can  prevent  it,  if  we  enrich  our  land 
largely  with  animal  manure.  A  previous  clo- 
ver crop  ploughed  in  is  enough  to  cause  wheat 
to  grow  sufficiently  larse,  umese  we  wish  for 
straw  instead  of  kernel.  This  cannot  always 
conveniently  be  had  when  we  wish  to  sow 
wheat.  In  such  case  it  is  desirable  to  place 
something  on  the  soil  which  willj* cause  it  .to 
grow,  and  not  surfeit  it.  ^t  leara  that  ia  Great 
Britain,  nothing  has  succeeded  so  well  as  lime. 
The  farmers  there,  within  fifteen  years,  have  by 
the  proper  use  of  lime  been  able  to  procure  *M 
or  40  per  cent,  more  of  the  golden  crop  than 
formerly. — [Maine  Farmer.] 

Attack  of  Wild  Elephan^ts  om  a  Grava* 
RT. — A  small  body  of  seapoys  stationed  at  an 
outpost  to  protect  a  granary,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  rice,  was  suddenly  removed,  in  or« 
der  to  quiet  some  unruly  villagers,  a  few  miles 
distant,  who  had  set  the  autnorities  at  defi* 
ance.     Two  of  our  party  happened   to  b«  on 
the  spot  at  the  moment.      No  sooner  had  the 
seapoys  withdrawn,  than  a  herd  of  wild  ele. 
phants,   which  had   long  bean   noticed   in   the 
neigbborhood,  made  tlieir  appearance  in  front 
of  the  granary.     They  had   been  preceded  by 
a  scout,  which  returned  to  the  herd,  and  hav. 
ing  no  doubt  satisfied   them,  in    a  lan^age 
which  to  them  needed  no  interpreter,  that  toe 
coast  was  cleai,  they  advanced  at  a  brick  pace 
towards    the   building.      When  they  amred 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  quite  in   martial  or- 
der, thev  made  a  sudden  stand,  and  begsa  dr. 
liborat'ly  to  reconncitre  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack.    Nothing  could  be  more  wary  and  me- 
thodical  than  their  proceedings.      The   w&lls 
of  the  granary  were  of  solid  brick  work«  »ery; 
thick,  and  the  only  opening  into  the  building 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  terraced  roof,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  by  a  ladder.     On  the  approach 
of  the  elephants,  the  two  astonished  speclaiors 
clambered  up  into  a  lofty  banyan  tree,  in  order 
to  escape  mischief.     The  conduct  of  the  four- 
footed  besiegers  was  such  as  strongly  to  excite 
their  curiosity,  and    they  therefore  watched 
their  proceedings  with  intense  anxiety.     The 
two  spectators   were  so  completely  screeard 
by  the  foliage  of  the  tree  to   which  they  had 
resorted  for  safety,  that  they  could  not  be  per- 
ceived by  the  elephants,  thouja^h  they  could  •*« 
very  well,  through  the  little  vistas  formed   by 
the  separated   branches,   what   was  going  on 
below.     Had  there  been  a  door  in  the  granary, 
ill  difficulty  in  obtaining;  an   entrance  wolild 
have  vanished;    but   four  thick   brick    walls 
were  obstacles  which   seemed  at  once  to  defy 
both  the  strength  and  pagacity  of  these  dumn 
robbers.     Nothing  daunted   by  the.  magnitude 
jf  the  difficulty  which  they  had  to  surmount, 
they  successively  began  their  operations  at  the 
ingles  of  the  building.    A  large  male  elephant, 
xvith  tusks  of  immense  proportions,  labored  Tor 
some  time  to  make  an  impression,  but  after  a 
while  his  strength  wa.s  exhattsted  and  iie  rt- 
lired.     The  next  in  size  and  strength  then  ad- 
vanced, and  exhausted  his  exertions  with  no 
better  •ucce«B.    A  ^hird  then  ctpje  fonrtrd, 
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The  Vine. — Mr.  Sidney  Weller  says,  in  the 
\nierican  F'armer,  that  vines,  when  young, 
should  have  the  grotind  kept  loose  about  them, 
and  free  from  weeds — tliat  they  will  no  inorej 
bear  neglect  in  these  jmrticulars  thuu  corn  or| 
other  hoed  crops. 

Bloody  Mirhain. — A  farmer  ui  Madison 
county.  Ohio,  had  lot>f  several  of  his  linest  cat- 
tle by  tliis  <iisea.se,  and  upon  opening  them  he 
found  leeehes  ui  their  stoniacht:,  aiuch  swollen 
by  the  blood  they  had  extracted,  and  it  was  aleol 
found  that  leeches  were  living  m  th«  water  at 
nhich  the  rjtttle  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
Believing  tlint  thi.s  was  thecauise  of  the  disease 
lie  changed  the  \valer,  and  in  I'uture  t»uly  gave 
them  that  which  was  pure  ;  and  for  three  years 
his  stock  had  uot  been  troubled  with  that  di«- 
eas(p.  Although  thi.s  seem8  to  show  very  conclu- 
>•.  'v  lliat  leeches  are  the  cause  of  the  diseane, 
retjuires  further  investigation  before  the 
quv>3;.iun  can  be  entirely  settled. — [(ien.  Far.] 

How     TO     M.\KK    THE     .MOST    OF     A    LITTLi: 

Land. — Jn  the  spring  of  1880,  1  purchased 
injthis  city  a  house  and  lot ;  the  l<jt  wan  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet".  One  third  oi 
the  lot  was  covered  by  the  building.  Wlicii  I 
purchased,  there  was  not  a  tree,  shrub  or 
plant,  on  the  premises,  iiotwithsfandiiiif  the 
Jiouse  had  been  constantly  oceuj)ied  for  near 
forty  years.  I  planted  the  first  tree  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  I  at  that  time  planted  three 
]>each  and  three  gage  trees.  One  of  the 
peach  and  the  three  gage  trees  bore  fruit  the 
past  season.  I  liave  since  addcid  three  more 
peach,  four  choice  phnn,  one  choice  cherry, 
one  quince,  and  four  clioice  pear  tree*,  which 
hid  fair  to  bear  fruit  soon.  1  have  also  three 
fine  grape  vines,  that  will  probably  hear  plen- 
tifully next  season,  judging  from  tlieir  size. 
I  have  also  about  a  dozen  smaller  vines.  1 
raised  on  the  same  grotmd  the  past  season, 
cucumbers,  beets,  sallads,  citron  melons,  and 
nasturtiums,  in  great  abundance;  for  tamily 
use  and  l(>r  pickling.  1  also  had  u  grewt 
abundance  of  cabbage,  both  Cur  summer  and 
winter  use.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1  liavt- 
at  least  lifty  flowering  .shrubs  and  bushes,  such 
as  roses,  syringoes,  altlieas,  lilacs,  snowballs, 
rose  acacias,  floweringahuonds,  cape  jasmines, 
&c.  6ic.,  with  a  ph.nty  of  the  honeysuckle. 
1  have  at  least  two  thoiisand  hidhoiis  roots, 
such  as  hya«!nt]is,  tulips,  crocu.ses,  narcissus. 
«S:c.,  with  <'qual  that  numiier  <>f  auiiu.d  und  bi- 
ennial |»lants  and  flowers,  and  all  of  the  alore- 
mentioued  luxuries  and  nijcessaries  are  en- 
joyed from  the  spot  of  ground  that  has  laid 
wnste  lor  so  great  a  length  of  time,  'I'lieri;  is 
still  another  item  of  profit  to  Ix?  ailded  to  the 
{brrgoiii^r  list  :  nine-tenths  of  the  lalxjr  of  cul- 
tivation has  been  perlbrmeil  with  my  own 
hand.s,  morning  and  evening,  when  uot  en 
gag.'d  in  my  own  regular  busiuvss,  un<|U»i!«-] 
tioualdy  all<>rdiiig  me  a  grt-uter  degre(;  of, 
health,  and  (Certainly  a  far  greater  degree  of 
j)leasure,  than  I  should  olhervrise  have  enjoy. j 
ed.  I  have  also  a  lot  in  the  rear  oftlie  above-^ 
mea'ioned,  twenty-live  by  one  huinlred  an  | 
twenty  U/et,  on  which  there  is  a  burn,  cow-i 
shed,  am!  |)ig-stye,  covering  loity  by  twenty-; 
five  feet,  leaving  eighty  by  tweuty-five  feet 
lor  cultivation.  Around  this  I  have  u  border 
of  two  feet  wide,  <»no  fourth  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  eurnmt  bushes,  one  ibmtli  by  rawp- 
herry,  one;  fourth  us  an  asparagus  bed,  audi 
one  fijurth  for  spinnage,  lor  a  cabbage  plant 
bed,  lor  early  lettuce,  6cc.  The  ctntrc  iti 
laid  out  in  t'lreo  squares  of  seventeen  by 
twouty-threo  teat.  The  first  square  I  plant 
"uith  early  potatoes,  tlie  soeoml  with  Liinal 


beans,  and  the  third  with  sweet  corn  ;  of  the 
two  latter,  1  have  a  great  supply  for  my  fami. 
ly,  and  some  for  my  neighbors.  Potatoes  we 
have  of  the  finest  kind,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance through  the  sununer  sea.'^on.  Last 
fall  we  put  about  l!)ur  bushels  in  the  cellar 
from  the  same  patch.  We  were  in  tin;  «jum. 
mer  nitic  in  family,  in  the  winter  eight.  Tlie 
edge  ofmy  border  1  planted  with  bush  iKrans  ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  1  pjiid  a  i»ingl<>  cent 
lor  vegetables,  exce[>t  for  tiie  articles  of  green 
pea.s,  and  a  few  carrots  and  parsni|)s,  the  hit- 
ter two  of  which  1  did  uot  have  ofmy  own  in 
consecpience  of  .sowing  had  s('»d.  I  give  you 
the  above  Btatement  of  facts,  with  the  hope  tiial 
if  ^ou  should  think  them  worth  publishing, 
some  one  pt-rson  may  be  induced  to  trv  the 
rxperin)ent,  when  lit  will  learn  that  it  will 
not  only  afford  him  a  source  of  profit,  but  one 
ofgreat  pleasun',  to  grow  his  own  vegetables  ; 
and  that,  while  by  beautifying  his  yard,  he  is 
uot  only  adding  to  his  heallli  tuid  comforts, 
■but,  in  most  cases,  ailding  very  much  to  the 
lvalue  of  his  propertv. — -M.  Hudson,  Feb,  7, 
Ih;31 [(Jen.  Far.) 


j     Blioiit  on  Apple  Treks. — Our  apple  trees 
jhere  are  greatly  injured,  and  some  nnimally  de- 
slroyetl,  by  the  ag<ncv  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  feeble  insect.       We  call  if,  from  habit  or 
from  some  unassigned  cause,  "the  American 
Blight,"   Aphis  luimta ;  this  noxious  creature 
b«;ing  known  in  some  orchar<ls  by  the  more  sig- 
nificant name  of  "  whiti'  blight."     In  the  spring 
of  the  year  a  slight  hoarincss  is  observed  upon 
the  brnncheB  of  certain  species  of  our  orchards. 
jAs   the  season    advances    this    hoariiiess     in- 
:croases,   it   becomes  cottony,  and  toward  the 
iniddle   or  end  of  summer,  the  uniler  sides  oi 
'some  of  the  bramdiei?  are  invested  with  a  thick 
i downy  substance,  so  long  as  at  times  to  he  scn- 
|sibly  agitate<l  by  the  air.     I'poii  examining  tliif; 
substance  we  find  that  it  conceals  a  multitude  of 
small  wingless  creatures,  which  are  busily  em- 
|)loye«l  in  preying  upon  the  limb  of  the  tree  be- 
neath.    This  they  are   well  enabled  to  do,  by 
jmeaiis  of  n  beak  terminating  in  a  fine  bristle: 
this  being  insinuated  through  the  bark,  and  tlu 
!.«<Hppy  part  of  the  wood,  <'nables  the  creature  te 
extract,  as  with  a  syringe,  the  sweet  vital  liqiioi 
that  circulatis  in  tlie  plant.     This  terniinatiii<i 
'bristle  is  not  observed  in  every  individual  :  in 
jlhosc  that  possess  it,  it  is   ofdiflerent  lengths; 
an<l  is  usually,  when  net  in  use,  so  chtsely  con- 
jCealed  under  the  breast  of  the  animal  as  to  b« 
mvisible.     The  alburnum  or  sap  wood  bein^' 
ihiis   wounded,  ri^i-s   up  in   excrescence.*  anci 
nodes  all  over  the  braiudi,  and  deforms  it;  tin 
limb  deprived  of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly  . 
the    leaves  turn  yellow,  and  (he  part  perishes. 
Branch  after  branch  is  thus  assailed  until  the} 
all  bt'come  leafles.^,  nntl  the  free  J/cs. 

This  insect  is  vivaparous,  or  pro<luce«  itf 
young  alive,  forming  a  cradle  for  them  by  dis- 
charging from  the  e.Mremities  of  its  body  u 
quantity  of  long  cottony  mattir,  which  beco 
uiiiig  interwoven  and  <  iitaiiglcd,  jtrcvents  tin 
young  trom  tailing  to  lli<- earth,  and  ci>mplelel\ 
envelopes  the  pan-iit  and  offspring.  This  Ian 
giiiiious  vestiture  seems  to  s<rve  bkewise  as  ; 
vehicle  frr  tlispersing  the  aniuiiil.  Tlir  wiiuh 
wafting  about  small  tufts  of  this  downy  matter 
convey  the  creature  with  it  from  tree  to  trei 
throutihout  the  whole  orchard.  In  the  autumn. 
\\  hen  this  substance  is  yt-iierally  long,  the  wiiuh 
and  rains  of  the  season  elVectiially  disjip'-ce 
these  insects,  and  we  observe  them  endeavor- 
ing to  secrete  themselves  in  the  crannies  of  an\ 
neighboring  substance. 

The  first  visit  of  this  aphis  to  us  Ih  by  in 
means  elirar.  The  epithet  of  .\meriejin  bliglii 
•liny  be  correctly  applied  ;  btit  we  have  no  snfli 
i'ieiu  nuthorily  to  eonclude  tiiat  we  derived  tlii> 
peat  from  that  country.  Normandy,  and  th< 
.NctherlaiulK  loo,  have  each  beiii  supjioificd  to 
have  conferred  this  evil  upon  us  ;  but  it  bids 
faif  to  destroy,  in  progrcBsioii,  most  of  tfio  old- 


est and  long  esteemed  fruit  from  our  orchards. 
— I  have  very  successfully  removed  this  blight 
from  young  trees,  and  from  recently  attacked 
places  in  those  more  advanced,  by  an  easy  ap. 
plication  :  Melt  three  ounces  of  rosin  in  au 
earthen  pipkin,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
into  it  three  ounces  of  fish  oil ;  tlie  ingredients 
perfV'ctly  unite,  and  when  cold  acquire  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  A  slight  degree  of  heat  will 
liquify  it ;  ami  in  this  state  paint  over  every 
node  or  infected  p.irt  in  the  tree,  using  a  com- 
mon painter's  brush.  This  1  prefer  doing  in 
the  sprinji,  or  as  soon  as  the  hoariiiess  appears. 
Tlir'  substance  soon  hardens  and  forms  a  var- 
nish, which  prevents  any  escape,  and  stifirs  the 
individuals. — [Journal  of  a  Naturalist.] 

Early  Cor.\. — There  are  three  varieties  of 
com  that  every  farmer  vhould  plant,  expressly 
for  using  green,  without  reference  to  it  us  a 
field  crop.  There  are  but  few  people  in  this 
country  but  are  fond  of  boiled  green  corn; 
and  by  a  little  extra  pains  the  season  for  using 
it  may  be  lengthened  three  or  lour  weeks  ;  that 
is,  it  may  be  procured  one  month  earlier  than 
it  generally  is  by  the  common  field  culture. 

The  varieties  which  we  would  recommend 
are  the  iiolden  Soix,  Flour  Corn,  or  York 
Cheat,  and  the  ISictct  Corn. 

iiolden  Soix  is  the  earliest  corn  with  which 
we  are  acquaintei| ;  the  ear  is  small  but  well 
shaped,  and  the  corn  is  well  flavored. 

Flour  Corn,  or  York  Cheat,  is  a  white  soft 
corn,  wliicli  comes  in  soon  after  the  former  ;  the 
ears  arc  of  good  size,  and  it  does  not  become 
bard  and  fiinty,  like  common  corn,  on  which 
account  it  continues  longer  fit  for  use.  This 
will  last  until  the  sweet  corn  is  fit  for  use.  This 
corn  was  named  York  Cheat,  because  it  was 
said  to  have  been  ground  with  wheat,  in  the 
early  settlements  of  this  country,  when  it  could 
not  be  detected  by  the  color  of  the  flour.  When 
broken,  the  inside  of  the  kernel  is  white  and 
mealy.        ' 

Sweet   Corn. — This  is  undoubtedly  superior 

;to  all  other  varieties  for  boiling;  is  very  sweet, 

land  unlike  other  varieties  ,  it  remains  soft  until 

it  hardens  by  drying,  when  it  becomes  much 

shrivelled. 

Kither.  or  all  of  these  varieties,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  hot  beds,  or  in  light  boxes  of  earth,  which 
may  be  kept  in  warm  situations  about  a  house, 
until  the  fore  part  of  May,  when  the  plants  may 
'be  taken  out  of  the  beds  or  box,  and  planted  in 
i  bills  in  open  ground,  putting  plenty  of  manure 
under  the  hill,  and  setting  the  plant«  pretty 
I  deep  in  the  soil,  so  that  if  the  tops  should  he 
i killed  by  late  frosts,  the  roofs  would  not  be  in- 
j'ured. — [Goo«lseirs  G«'nesee  Farmer.] 

j     Rolling  Grai.ic. — We   have   on   several  OC- 

Irasions  presented  to  our  readers  the  results  or 

I  using   the   roller.      We  now  give  another  ex- 

I tract — from  the  (.Tcnesee  Farmer. 

I     On  a  careful  examination  ofmy  wheat  fields, 

the  doubts  I  have  fidt  and  expressed  in  a  former 

!commimication,oftlie  propriety  of  nilling  wheat 

in  autumn,  are  now  entirely  removed.     Where 

!|ie  roller  had  passed  no  cavities  were  left,  and 

the   surface    was    rendered    so    compact    and 

'<niootli,  that   the  water  passed  otV.     But  where 

'be  roller  was  not    used,  many  of  the  cavities 

jUave   been  several  tinn-s,  and  no  doubt  will  a- 

j!;ain  be.  |)arlly  tilled  with  ice,  which  must  una- 

'  voidablv,  by  its  ex'pansion,  destroy  many  plants 

'l)y  bn-nking  their  roots. 

i     The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  we  cannot 

iexpect,  even  should  there  be  considerable  more 

jsnow,  that  ii  will  remain  long  on  the  ground  ;  of 

jcourse.  wheat  will  be  exjiosed  to  alternate  freez- 

|ing  and   thawing.     This  is  out  of  the  power  ot 

jthe  farmer  to  prevent,  but  he  may  mitigate  its 

|t-fleet  by  th«'  use  of  the  roller  in  the  spring,  nn 

|<oon  as  the  ground  is  dry  fo  the  depth  of  three 

jor  four  inches.      This  operation  will  not  only 

press  down  that  which  has  been  raised  by  the 

frost,  but  by  pulverizing  the  surface,  cause  the 

gWlieat  to  spread,  and  if  grass  seed  has  been 

Psown,  the  beneficial  eflect  on  that  ^ill  be  greR», 
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have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
^he  wheat  crop  is  beiir fitted  by  the  roller  both  in 
autumn  and  spring. 

Nkat  Cattle  of  Great  Britain.— Wc 
give  deficriptions  of  tlie  principjil  breeds  of 
British  cattle  :  | 

The  lon^-horned  or  Lancashire  breed  of 
cattle  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  length 


other  breedb.  The  Teeswaier  breed,  a  varietyll^'O"-  ^he  (iallownys  are  rather  undrritized, 
of  short  horns,  esJablished  on  the  banks  of  the  'no'  ^'**'"y  different  from  the  size  of  the  DeTonn, 
Tees,  at  tile  head  of  the  vale  of  York,  is  at  pre- i  but  as  much  less  than  the  long  hornH  rh  %Ur 
sent  in  the  highest  e»;timation,  and  is  alleged  to  |lo"g  horns  are  less  than  tlie  short  hornn.  On 
be  the  true  Yorkshire  short -horned  breed.  jtl»<?  best  farms  the  average  weight  of  bullockn 
Bulls  and  cows  from  this  stock,  purchased  at  ll'rec  and  a  half  years  old,  when  the  grestrr 
■most  extraordiuary  j)rices,  are  spread  over  all  'p'""t  of  them  are  driven  to  the  south,  has  \trru 
Jthe  north  of  Kngland,  and  the  border  counties  *'•»'*'<' ''*  about  forty  Ktone,  avoirdnpoit  ;  sorao 
of  Scotland.  The  bone,  head,  and  neck  of  these  of  them,  fattene«I  in  Kngland,  hate  brmn  brougtit 
cattle  are  fine  ;  the  hide  is  very  thui  ;  the  chine   'o  nearly  one  hundred  stone. 

full  ;  the  loin  broad  ;  and  the  can-ase  through-ii ■ • 

out  large  and  uelUfnshioned  ;  and  the  tlesh  and-'  Limb  a.\d  Ammal  Manirr  for  Whrat— 
fattnig  quality  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  Lime  has  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  Im 
those  ot  any  other  large  breed.  The  short-  compose  a  very  considerable  portion  of  th«< 
horns'  give  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  any  kernel  of  wheat.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
other  cattle:  a  cow  usually  yielding  twenty,  any  considerable  quantitv  of  animal  manure,  ap- 
foiir  quarts  ol  milk  per  day.  making  three  fir-  plied  to  land  where  whea't  is  sown,  has  a  tenden- 
kms  ot  butter  during  the  grass  s«-;is„n  .-  their  .v  to  cause  it  to  grow  rapid,  and  of  course  the  8«p 


of  their  horns,  the  thickness  and  firm  texture 
of  their  hides,  the  length  and  clos<;ness  of  their 
hair,  the  large  size  of  their  hoofs,  and  coarse, 
leathery,  thick  necks  ;  they  are  likewise  deeper 
in  their  fore  quarters,  and  lighter  in  their  hind 
quarters,  than  most  other  breeds  ;  narrower  in 
their  shape,  less  in  point  of  weight  than  thv 
short  horns,  though  better  weighers  in  propor 
lion  to  their  size  ;  and  though  they  give  consi 
derably  less  milk,  it  is  said  to  afford  more 
cream  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  Tliev  are 
more  varied  m  their  color  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds;  but,  whatever  the  color  be,  thev  have 
in  general  a  white  streak  along  their'  back, 
which  the  breeders  term  linchod,  and  mostiv  a 
white  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  hough.  In  it 
general  view,  this  race,  notwithstanding  the  sin- 
gular efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  itsi  im- 
provement,  remains  with  little  alteration  ;  for, 
excepting  in  Leicestershire,  none  of  the  subvari- 
eties  (which  differ  a  little  in  almost  every  one  of 
those  counties  where  the  long  horns  "prevail) 
have  undergone  any  radical  change  or  any  ob 
vious  improvement. 

The  improved  breed  of  Leicestershire  is  said 
to   have  been  formed  by  Webster,  of  Cauley, 


colors  are  much  varied,  but  they  are  generallv  bursts  out,  and  it  rots,  as  we  call  it  ;  and  when 
red  and  white  mixed,  or  what  the  breeders  cailjthis  takes  place  the  kernel  becomes  shriTelled, 
necked.  The  heaviest  and  largest  oxen  f.f  the'  and  is  rendered  nearly  useless  ;  and  no  human 
short-horned  breed,  when  properly  (ei\,  victual  ineans  can  prevent  it,  if  we  enrich  our  land 
the  East  India  ships,  as  they  produre  the|  largely  with  animal  manure.  A  prcTiouR  clo- 
thickest  beef,  which,  by  retaining  its  juices,  i«i  ver  crop  ploughed  in  is  enough  to  cause  wheRt 
the  best  adapted  for  such  long  voyages.  j  to  grow  sufficiently  large,  unless   we  wish  for 

I  straw  instead  of  kernel.  This  cannot  always 
iconveniently  be  had  when  we  wish  to  sow 
i wheal.  In  such  case  it  is  desirable  to  plar«« 
something  on  the  soil  which  willj['cRusr  ^t  .to 
;grow,  and  not  surfeit  it.  jWe  learn  that  lu  Great 
Britain,  nothing  has  succeedf^l  so  well  as  lim<>. 
The  farmers  there,  within  fifteen  years,  have  by 
the  proper  use  of  lime  been  able  to  procure  'JM 
or  40  per  cent,  more  of  the  golden  crop  than 

I  formerly. — [Maine  F'armer.] 

I  _^ 

The  Devonshire  cattle  are  of  a  high  red  color,!,  Attack  ok  WiLn  Elf.pha.vt.s  o«  a  Graha- 
(II  any  white  *j,ots  they  reckon  the  breed  im.|  Ry._A  small  bodv  of  seapovs  stationed  at  an 
pure  par  icularlv  If  t^hose  spots  run  one  into  ano-j^m^st  to  protect  a  granary,  containing  a  large 
her),  with  a  light  dun  ring  round  the  eye,  and!  quantity  office,  was  suddenly  removed,  in  or. 
the  muzz  e  of  the  same  color,  fine  in  the  bone.Kj^r  lo  quiet  some  unruly  villagers.a  lewmiles 
blTn!"  }  "T  '  J"""?  °' "  """^'"'»  '7>;'l'.  J'stant,  who  had  set  the  authorities  at  defi. 
wi^.^L  7  f'n  fT'''?i*^f"^7l'''"'"^'°J''''^''""'-  Two  of  our  pany  happened  to  be  on 
rt.f'  ,  '  T'  ?  ?'""^^n  '"'T''  ^"'  '■«'*»''•  the  spot  at  the  momJnl.  No  sooner  had  the 
hiih  t b^v  «r  d'-  ''■'■;. "'"^"'  «"^  r  .°"/"7  seapoys  withdrawn,  thaa  a  herd  of  wild  ele. 
hfi   fee  r^a  In  i"r.        '""''•''"*' '^^^^  which  had   long  been   noticed   in    the 

sZ;er    Ln  moTt  •  .^''k*''"  T"V  "r*'"'"'^^  i  neigliborhood.  made  their  appearance  in  front 
sooner  tlian  most  other  breeds.     Another  an       .•    l  'im        u    j    i  j    i  t 

ih.v   nr.  «   „:^!;   1.   "nl"»  the  granarv.      I  hey  had   been  preceded  by 

a  .scout,  which  returnrd  to  the  herd,  and  hav- 
ing no  doubt  satisfied  them,  in  a  language 
which  to  them  needed  no    interpreter,  that  the 


near  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  by  means  ot 
»ix  cows  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centiirv! 
which  were  crossedjwith  bulls  from  W.stmore 
land  and  Lancashire.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley.  in 
Leicestershire,  afterwards  got  the  lead  as  a 
breeder,  by  s«>lecting  from  the  Cauley  stock  • 
and  the  stocks  of  several  other  eminent  breed- 
ers have  been  traced  to  the  same  source. 

The    short-horned,     sometimes    called     fhf 
Dutch  breed,  is  known  by  a  varietv  of  names 


'oasi  was  cleai,  they  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace 


"""^^^PP*^^^ 


taken    fr.mi    the  districts  wherip  they  lorm  tin 

Crincipal  cattle  stock,  or  where  mo.s"t  attention 
as  been  paid  to  their  iinproveiitiMit  ;  thus,  dif- 
ferent famUies  of  this  race  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  Holderness,  the  Teeswater. 
me  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Norlhmnbertand,  and 


ither  observes,  that   they    are  a   model   for  all 

I  persons   who  breed  oxen    for   the   yoke.     The 

weight   of  the  cows   is    usually   fro'm   thirty  to 

forty  stone,  and  of  the  oxen  from  fortv  to  sixty  ; 

I  the  North  Devon  varietv,  in  particular,  from  the  1 1  i        i       i      n  \ii  i  j 

'fineness  in  the  grain  of  the  meat,  is  held  in  h.ghh''?'"'^'  r'"'    ^"''.'^•"f.      ^^.'"'"    ''"">'   *"''^*'' 

'estimation  in  Smithfield.  fe"|iwithin  a  few  yards  of  it.  quite  :in    martial   or- 

der, thev  made  a  sudden  9taud,  and  bcgaa  dr. 
liberafly  to  reconn«  itre  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack.    Noihinc  cfuld  bo  more  warv  and  me- 
thodical   than  their  proceedings.      The   Kallg 
of  the  graiiar-y  were  of  solid    brick  work,  rery 
thick,  and    the  only  opening  into   the  buildis 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  terraced  roof,  to  whic 
the  ascent  was  by  a  ladder.     On  the  approach 
of  the  elephants,  the  two  astonished  spectaiors 
I'lainbered  up  into  a  lofty  banyan  tree,  in  order 
to  esca|>c  mischief.     The  conduct  of  the  four- 
tooted  besiegers  was  such  as  strongly  to  excite 
their  curiosity,   and    they    therefore    watched 
their  proccedini;>^  with  intense  anxiety.     The 
(Wfi  spectators    were  so  completely  screened 
by  the  foliage  of    the   tree  to    which  they    had 
resorted  for  safety,  th.it  they  could  not  lie  per- 
oived  by  the  elephants,  tiiongti  thev  could  »ee 
very  well,  lliroiigh  the  little    vistaw  formed    by 
'the   separated    branches,    what    was   going  oh 
j!)el<tw.     Had  there  U'en  a  door  in  the  granary, 
I  ill  difliculiy  in  obtaining  an   entrance   wotjld 
1  lave  vanishel  ;     but    four    thick    brick     walN 
I  were  obstacles   which    teemed   at  once  to  defr 
jSoth  the  strength  and  f^asacity  of  the«e  dumK 
cibbt  rs.      .Noiliiiig  daunted    by  the.  magnitude 
•f  the  difticultv  which  they  iiad    to  surmount, 
fiiey  sucrcs#\-ely  began  their  operations  at  the 
»ngles  of  the  building.    A  larg-e  male  elephaat, 
vitii  tusks  of  ininieiKe  proportions,  labored  for 
■iome  time  to  make?  an  impression,  but  after  a 
vvhilc   his  strength  was  exhausted  and    he  re- 
tired.    The  next  in  size  and  strength  then  ad- 
vanced, and  exhausted   his  exertions  with  no 


Vhe polled  or  hornless  breeds. — The  most  nu- 
melons   and  esteemed  variety  is  the  Galloway 
breed,  .so  called  from  the  province  of  that  name", 
m  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  where  they  most 
abound.       The     true     Galloway     bullock     "  is 
straight  and  broad  on  the  back,  and  nearly  lev.l 
from  the  bead  to  the  rump,  broad  at  the  loins, 
not,    however,  with  liO(»ked  bones,  or  projeet- 
iig   knobs,    so   that,  wli.-n  viewed  from  ab.ne. 
the  whole  body   appears  beautifully  rounded; 
i«  IS  long  m  the  quarters,  but  not  broad  in  th« 
•wist;  he  IS  deep  in  the  chest,  short  in  the  le- 
md  moderately  tine  in  the  bone  ;  elean   in  tb. 
'•hop  and  in  the  neck  ;  his  head    is  of  a  mode, 
•ate  size,  with   large  rough  ears,  and  full,  but 
tiot  prominent  ey<>s,  or  heavy  eyebrows,  ko  th.-.i 
he    no.   a   calm   though  determined    hiok  ;  hih 
vvell-proportioned   form   is  elollied  with  a  loose 
,""'  '.V*'",?,'''  "'''"'  «f^orned  with  long  soft  glossy 
I  '""n    .    '""  l"-'-vailing  color  is  black  or  dark- 
.rindled     and,    though    they    are   .K.e.-.eionally 
found   of  every  color,  the  dark  colors  are  uni- 
formly preferred,   from  a  belief  that   thev 


are 


tonneotea  wth  superior  hardiness  of  constitu. 'better  success.    A  third  then   came  forward. 


-=    ■  .t^JS 
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'  and  applying  those  fremendous  lewrs  ■«rith 
which  his  jaws  were  armed,  and  which  he 
■wielded  with  such  prodigious 'might,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  brick.  An 
opeuiiig  once  made,  other  elephants  advanced, 
when  an  entrance  was  soon  obtained  sufficient. 
ly  large  to  admit  the  determined  marauders. 
As  the  whole  herd  could  not  be  accommodated 
at  once,  they  divided  into  small  bodies  of  three 
or  four.  One  of  these  entered,  and  when  they 
had  taken  their  fill  they  retired,  and  their 
places  were  immediately  supplied  by  the  next 
in  waiting,  until  the  whole  herd,  upwards  of 
twenty  in  number,  had  made  a  full  meal.  By 
This  time  a  shrill  sound  was  heard  from  one  of 

^thft  elephants,  which  was  readily  understood, 
when  those  that  were  still  in  the  building  im 
mediately   rnshcd  out    and   joined    their  com 
panions.      One  of  the  first  division,  after  re 
tirinjffrom  the  granary,  had  acted  as  sentinel 
while  the  rest  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
sagacity  and   perseverance.      He  had  so  sta- 
tioned himself  as  to  be  enabled  to  observe  the 

.  advjince  of  an  enemy  from  any  quarter,  and  up- 
oqi  perceiving  the  troops  as  they  returned  from 

^the  village,  he  sounded  tne  signal  of  retrtat 
whc,n  the  whole  herd,  flourishing  their  trunks, 
moved  rapidly  into  the  jungle. — [Oriental  An- 
.,  nual. 
'        ■  I 
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Chicago,  Jan.  10,  1834. 

I  bav*  been  here  more  than  ton  days,  without  ful 
filltng  the  protnise  given  in  my  lust.  It  has  been  t>o 
eold,  indeed,  as  almoel  1o  render  writing  imprac- 
ticable in  a  place  ao  conifurtlcsf.  The  houses  it  ere 
built  with  such  rapidity  during  the  summer  na  to 
be  mere  ahella  ;  and  the  thermometer  having  ranged 
•a  low  as  39  below  %ero  during  several  days,  it  has 
b««h  almoat  impossible,  not  withstanding  tha  large 
fir«a  kept  up  by  an  attentive  landlord,  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  freezing  while  using  it,  and  one's  fingers 
become  ae  numb  in  a  very  fe^v  momenta  when  thus 
exercised,  that,  after  vainly  trying  to  write  in  gloves, 
I  have  thrown  by  my  pen,  and  joined  the  group  com- 
fKMed  of  all  the  household  around  the  bar-room  fire. 
Thiit  room,  which  is  in  an  old  log  cabin  aside  of 
the  naio  house,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
plaecB  in  town,  and  is,  of  course,  much  frequented, 
baaincas  being,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
concourse  that  throng  it,  nearly  at  a  stand  aiill.  Se- 
veral persona  have  been  severely  frost-bitten  in  pass- 
ing from  door  to  door ;  and,  not  to  mention  the 
«|()«ntity  of  poultry  and  pigs  that  have  been  frozen, 
An  ox,  I  was  just  told,  kaa  perished  from  cold  in 
the  streets  at  noonday.  An  occasional  Indian,  wrap 
ped  in  kia  blanket,  and  dodging  about  from  store 
to  store  after  a  dram  of  whiskey,  or  a  mufllcd  up 
Frenchman,  driving  furiously  in  his  cariole  on  the 
river,  are  almost  the  oidy  passengers  abroad  ;  while 
the  wolves,  driven  in  by  the  deep  snows  which 
preceded  tbia  severe  weather,  troop  through  the 
town  after  nightfall,  and  may  be  heard  howling  con. 
tinuallj  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  aitaatien  of  Chicago,  on  the  edg«t  of  the 
Grand  Prairie,  with  the  whole  expanse  uf  Lrtke 
Michigan  before  it,  gives  the  freezing  winds  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  prudigiuiis  effect,  and  renders 
•  degree  ef  temperature  which,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, is  bat  iiltla  felt,  almost  painful  here. 

The  fcleiik  wind* 

Do  sorely  ruffle  ;^rn|finy  »  niik-  alKxit, 
There'*  pcsitc  a  bu.»li. 

The  town  lies  upon  a  dead  level,  along  the  banks 
•f  a  narrow  ferkcd  river,  and  is  spread  over  a  wide 
extent  of  surface  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  while 
veuels  of  considerable  draught  of  water  can,  by 
means  of  the  river,  unload  in  the  centre  of  the 
place.  I  believti  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  four. 
fifths  of  the  population  have  come  in  since  last 
epriof :   the  erection  of  new  buildings  during  the 


summer  has  been  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  al. 
though  a  place  of  such  mushroom  growth  can,  of 
courae,  boast  of  but  little  solid  improvement  in  the 
way  of  buildixgj  yet  contracts  have  been  made  for 
(he  ensiling  season,  which  must  soon  give  Chica 
go  much  ot  that  metropolitan  appearance  it  is  des- 
tined so  promptly  to  assume.  Aa  a  place  of  busi. 
neaa,  its  situation  at  the  central  head  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  will  make  it  the  New  Orleans  of  the 
North,  and  its  easy  and  clo^e  intercourse  with  the 
most  flourishing  Eastern  cities,  will  give  it  the  ad. 
vantage,  as  its  capital  iticroascs,  of  all  their  im. 
provenionis  in  the  mode  of  living. 

There  is  one  improvement  to  be  made,  however, 
in  this  section  of  countt'y,  which  will  greatly  influ. 
ence  the  permanent  value  of  property  in  Chicago.  I 
allude  to  a  Canal  from  the  head  of  take  Michigan  to 
the  head  of  steam  navigatioe  On  the  Illitiois,  t  c 
route  of  which  has  been  lung  since  surveyed.  T'le 
distance  to  be  overcome  is  something  like  twelve 
miles  ;  and  when  you  remember  that  the  head  waters 
of  the  Illinois  rise  {within  eleven  miles  of  Chicago 
river,  and  that  a  level  plain  of  not  more  than  ei^ht 
feet  elevation  above  the  latter  is  the  only  intervening 
obstacle,  you  can  conceive  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
drair.  lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi  by  this 
route  ;  boats  of  18  tons  having  actually  passed  over 
the  intervening  prairie  at  high  water.  Lake  Michi- 
gan which  is  several  feet  or  more  above  Lake  Erie, 
would  afford  such  a  ncver.failing  body  of  water  that 
it  would  keep  steamboats  afloat  on  the  route  in  tlie 
drycst  season.  St.  Louis  would  then  be  brought 
comparatively  near  to  New  York,  while  two  thirds 
of  the  Mississippi  V^alley  would  be  supplied  by  this 
route  immediately  from  the  markets  ef  the  latter. 
This  canal  is  the  only  remaining  link  wanting  to 
complete  the  most  stupendous  chain  of  inland  com. 
muiiication  in  the  world.  I  bad  a  long  conversatiou 
this  morning,  on  the  subject,  with  Major  H.,  the 
United  States  Engineer,  who  is  engaged  in  supcrin. 
tending  the  construction  of  a  pier  at  this  place.  He 
was  polite  enough  to  sketch  the  main  features  of 
the  route  with  his  pencil  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
muke  its  feasibility  very  apparent.  The  canal  would 
pass  for  the  whole  distance  through  a  prairie  coun. 
try,  where  every  production  ef  the  field  and  the 
garden  can  be  raised  with  scarcely  any  toil,  and 
where  the  most  prolific  soil  in  the  world  requires 
no  other  preparation  for  planting  than  passing  the 
plough  over  its  bosom.  The  most  effectual  mode 
of  making  this  canal  woeld  be  to  give  the  lands  along 
its  biuiks  to  an  incorporated  company  who  should  con. 
struct  the  work  within  a  certain  time.  The  matter 
is  now  merely  agitated  at  elections  as  a  political 
handle. 

January  13. 

I  had  got  thus  far  in  a  letter  to  you,  wlien  several 
ofKcers  ol  the  garrison,  to  whom  I  am  indeb'ed  for 
much  hospitable  attention  and  many  agreeable  hours, 
stopped  opposite  the  door  with  a  train  of  carioles, 
in  one  of  which  I  was  offered  a  seat,  to  witness  a  pa- 
cing match  on  the  ice.  There  were  several  ladies 
with  g<-ntlemen  in  attendance  alread>  on  the  river, 
all  mutflcd  up  after  the  Canadian  fashion  in  fur 
robes,  whose  gay  trimmings  presented  a  rich  as  well 
as  mest  coinfurtBhle  appearance.  The  horses,  from 
which  the  most  sport  was  expected,  were  a  black 
poney  bred  in  the  country,  and  a  tall  roan  n.ig  frem 
the  lower  Mississippi.  They  paced  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  something  less  than  three  minutes.  I  rode 
behind  the  winning  horse  one  heat,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  he  made  our  cariole  fly  over  the  smooth 
ice,  wtu  almost  startling.  The  suutkrrn  horse  won 
the  race ;  but  I  was  told  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
tbe  nags  from  his  part  of  the  country,  could  not 
stand  against  a  French  poney.  In  the  middle  ef  the 
chase,  a  wolf,  probably  roused  by  the  sleigh-bells 
from  his  lair  on  the  rivers'  bank,  trotted  along  the 
prairie  above,  within  gunshot,  calmly  surveying  the 
sport.  The  uninvited  presence  of  this  long-haired 
amateur  at  once  tnggested  a  hunt  for  the  morrow, 
and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made,  by  the 
several  gentlemen  present,  for  that  mo6t  exciting  of 
sports,  a  wolf  chase  on  horseback.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  assembling  of  the  hunt ;  and  the  first  in. 
timation  I  had  of  the  game  being  afoot,  was  from  hear- 
ing the  cry  of  hounds  and  the  shouting  of  a  party^of 
horsemen,  as  they  clattered  along  the  frozen  river, 
with  two  prairie  wolves  and  one  gray  wolf,  running 
at  full  speed,  about  a  pistol  shot  ahead  of  them. 
One  wolf  was  k  IleJ,  and  another  had  made  his  es- 
cape before  I  joined  the  party.  But  the  third,  the 
gray  wolf,  which  had  streck  off  into  the  prairie,  was 
still  fresh,  when  I  came  into  the  hunt  with  an  untired 
horae.  Bui  one  of  the  hunters  had  been  able  to 
keep  np  with  him,  and  him  I  could  distinguish  a 
mile  off  in  the  Rrairie,  turaing  and    winding    hi* 


was  now  try- 

n  again  he 

.^deep  snow, 

eager- 


fosming  horse  as  the  welf  would  double  every  mo. 
ment  upon  his  tracks,  while  a  half  a  dozen  dogs, 
eniborassed  in  the  deep  snow,  were  slowly  coining 
lip.  I  reached  the  spot  just  as  the  wolf  first  stood  at 
bay.  His  bristling  back,  glaring  eyes,  and  fero. 
ciously  distended  jaws,  might  have  appalled  the  dogs 
fur  a  moment,  when  an  impetuous  grayhound,  who 
had  been  for  sometime  pushing  through  the  snuw. 
drifts  with  unabated  industry,  having  now  nttaioed  a 
comparatively  clear  spot  of  ground,  leaped  with  snch 
force  againot  the  flank  of  the  wolt  as  to  upset  him 
in  an  insiant,  while  the  greyhound  shot  far  ahead 
of  the-  quarry.  He  recovered  himself  like  light, 
ning,  but  not  before  a  fierce,  powerfv^  b,onnd,  whose 
thick  neck  and  broad  mntile  indic|M^  a  cross  of 
the  bulUdog  blood  with  that  of  •  tUfMl^r  strain,  had 
struck  him  first  upon  the  haunch, 
ing  to  grapple  him  by  the  throat, 
went,  rolling  over  and  over  again  i 
while  the  clicking  of  his  jaws,  as  be 
ly  at  each  mem^r  of  the  pack  that  by  ^t^rns  beset 
him.  was  distinctly  audible<  The  powerful  dog  el. 
ready  mentioned  eeeured  him  at  last,  by  fixing  his 
muzzle  deeply  into  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  ani. 
mnl.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  wolf  giving 
some  fearful  wounds  to  the  other  dogs  which  beset 
him  ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  permission  of  the 
gentleman  who  led  the  chase,  I  threw  myself  from 
my  horse  and  gave  the  game  the  coup  de  grace  with 
a  dirk.knife  which  I  carried  about  me.  The  soccesa 
of  this  hunt  induced  us,  upon  the  spot,  to  apptiint 
another  for  to-dajr. 

It  was  a  fine  bracing  morning,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing  cheerily  through  the  atill  cold  atmosphere  far 
over  the  snow.covered  prairie,  when  the  party  as. 
sembled  in  front  of  my  lodgings  to  the  number  of  ten 
horseuien,  all  well  mounted  and  eager  fur  the  sport. 
The  bunt  was  divided  into  two  squads  ;  one  of  which 
was  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  on  the  ice, 
and  the  other  to  make  a  circuit  on  the  prairie.  A 
pack  of  dogs,  consisting  of  a  gray  hound  or  two  for 
running  the  game,  with  several  of  e  heavier  and  fier- 
cer breed  for  pulling  it  down,  accompanied  each 
party.  I  was  attached  to  that  which  took  tlie  river  ; 
and  it  was  a  beautiiul  sight,  as  our  friends  trotted  eff 
in  the  prairie,  to  see  their  diflerent  colored  capotes 
and  gaily  equipped  lioracs  coatrastod  with  the  bright 
carpet  of  spotless  white  over  which  they  rode,  while 
the  sound  of  their  voices  was  soon  lost  to  our  ears,  as 
we  descended  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  their 
lessening  figures  were  hid  from  our  view  by  the  low 
brush  which  in  some  places  skirted  its  banks.  The 
brisk  trot  into  which  we  now  broke,  broaght  us  ra. 
pidly  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  where,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  each  party,  it  was  found  thetocither  had 
started  any  game.  We  now  spread  ourselves  into  a 
broad  line,  about  gunshot  apart  from  each  other,  and 
began  thus  advancing  into  the  prairie.  We  had  not 
swept  it  thus  more  than  a  mile,  when  a  shout  on  the 
extreme  right,  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  two 
furthermost  riders  in  that  dircedon,  told  that  they 
had  roused  a  wolf.  "  The  devil  take  l^  kinder, 
most,"  was  now  the  in  jtto  of  the  company,  and  each 
one  spurred  for  the  spot  with  all  eagern^fs.  .Uahap- 
pily,  however,  the  lend  along  the  book  pf  the  rt /er. 
on  the  right,  was  so  broken  by  ravines,  chbaked  up 
with  anow,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  who  were  e 
half  a  mile  from  the  chase  when  atarted,  te  come  up 
at  all  with  the  two  or  three  horsemen  who  led  the 
pursuit.  Our  horses  sunk  te  their  cruppers  in  the 
deep  snow  drift.  Some  were  repeatedly  thrown ; 
and  one  or  two  breaking  their  saddle  girths,  from  the 
prodigious  struggle  their  horses  made  in  the  snow, 
banks,  were  compelled  to  abandon  thechase  entirely. 
My  stout  roan  carried  me  bravely  through  all;  but 
when  ]  emerged  from  the  last  ravine  on  to  the  open 
plain,  the  two  horsemen  who  letd  he  chase,  from 
some  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie,  were 
not  visible  ;  while  the  third,  a  fleet  rider,  whose  tall 
figure  and  Indian  head-dress  had  hitherto  guided 
me  in  the  chase,  had  been  juet  unhogreed,  and  aban- 
doning the  game  afoot,  v^s  now  wheeling  off  appa- 
rently with  some  other  <Aject  in  view.  F-j!lowing 
on  the  same  course, -we  soon  eocoiutered  a  couple  of 
officers  in  a  train,  who  were  just  oomiog  from  a  mia- 
sion  of  charity  in  visiting  the  hidf  starved  orphans  of 
a  poor  woman,  who  was  frozen  la  d^tb  on  the  prai- 
rie, a  day  or  two  since — the  teolve*  having  already 
picked  tier  bonets  before  her  fate  became  known. 
One  by  one,  our  whole  party  collected  around  to 
make  their  inquiries  about  the  poor  children,  and 
the  two  fortunate  hunters  soon  after  joined  us  with  a 
large  prairie  wolf  hanging  to  the  saddle  bow  of  one  of 
them. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock ;  we  were  only 
twelve  miles  from  Ckicngo ;  and  though  we  hadltept 
up  a  pretty  lound  pace  considering  the  depth  ef  the 
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mow.  in  coursirtg  backward  and  forward  fince  eight, 
our  horaes  generallj  were  yet  in  good  condition 
and  we  scattered  ence  more  over  the  pra.rie  wuh 
the  hope  of  rouaing  more  game.  Not  ten  m.nute. 
elapsed  before  a  wolf,  breakinf  from  the  dead  weeds 
whu:h  .hooting  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  snow  indicated  the  banks  of  a  deep  ravme,  dash, 
ed  off  into  the  prairie  pursued  by  a  horseman  on  h. 
right.  He  nade  instantly  for  the  deep  bank.  oMhe 
river,  one  of  whose  ''i'"!'"/'.^'^'''''*  «  ^^w  hun. 
dred  yards.  H«  had  a  bold  "der  behind  him,  how. 
ever  in  the  gentleman  who  led  the  chase,  (a  young 
educated  half  blood,  of  prepossessing  manners,  and 
w.ll  connected  at  Chicago.)  The  precipitous  bank 
of  the  stream  did  not  retard  this  hunter  for  a  mo- 
meat  but  dashing  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  he 
was  hnrd  upon  the  wolf  before  he  could  ascend  the 
elevation  on  the  opp.site  side.  Four  of  us  only  reach- 
ed the  open  prairie  beyond  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
.hase.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  There 
was  not  an  obstacle  to  oppose  us  in  th.  open  plain  ; 
and  all  our  dogs  having  long  since  given  out,  no'hing 
remained  but  to  dri\e  the  wolf  t.^  death  on  horse- 
back. Away,  then,  we  went,  akouting  on  his  track  ; 
the  hotly  pursued  beaat  gaining  on  us  whenever  the 
cruet  of  a  deep  snow  drift  gave  him  an  advantage  over 
the  horse,  and  we  in  our  turn  nearly  riding  over  him 
when  he  cam.  to  ground  comparatively  bare.  The 
sagacious  animal  became  at  last  aware  that  his  course 
was  soon  uj)  at  this  rate,  and  turning  rapidly  in  his 
trAcksa.^  we  were  scattered  over  the  prairie,  he  pas- 
sed through  our  line  and  made  at  once  again  for  the 
river.  He  wan  cut  off,  and  turned  in  a  moment,  by  a 
horseman  on  the  left,  who  happened  to  be  a  little  be 
hind  th.  rest ;  and  now  came  the  keenest  part  of  the 
8p«rt.  The  wolf  would  double  every  moment  upon 
his  tracks,  while  each  horseman  ia  successi.n  would 
make  a  dash  at,  and  turn,  him  m  a  different  direction. 
Twice  I  wasnear  enough  to  strike  him  with  a  horse- 
whip ;  and  one.  he  was  under  my  horses  feet,  while 
xo  fur  ously  did  each  rider  push  at  him,  that  as  we 
brusked  by  each  other  and  confronted  howe  to  horse, 
while  riding  from  different  quarters  at  full  ppeed,  it 
required  one  somewhat  used — "  to  turn  and  wind  a 
fiery  Pegasus" — to  maintain  his  seat  at  all.  The  ras. 
cal.  who  would  now  and  then  look  over  his  shoulders 
and  gnash  his  teeth,  seemed  at  last  as  if  he  was  about 
to  succumb — when,  after  running  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  river,  he  sud- 
denly veered  his  course  at  a  moment  when  every  one 
thought  his  strength  was  spent ;  and,  gaining  the  bank 
before  h.  could  be  turned,  be  disappeared  below  it  in 
an  instant.  The  rider  nearest  to  bis  heels  became  en. 
^tangled  in  the  low  boughs  of  a  tree,  which  grew  near 
the  spot;  while!,  who  foil. wed  next,  was  thrown 
out  sufficiently  to  give  the  wolf  time  to  get  out  of 
riew,  by  ray  horse  bolting  a.  he  renrhcd  the  sudden 
edge  of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  hunt  were  con- 
Bcqu.ntlj^at  fault  when  they  came  up  to  us;  and,  af. 
tsr  trying  in  vain  to  track  our  lost  quarry  over  the 
smooth  ice  for  half  an  hour,  we  were  most  vexatious- 
ly  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  fruitless,  and 
return  to  the  village  with  only  one  scalp  as  the  reward 
of  our  moraing's  labors. 

It  was  with  no  enviuble  feelings,  I  assure  you,  that, 
on  making  my  arrangements  an  hour  ago  to  start  in 
the  new  line  of  staves  which  has  just  been  .etablish- 
ed  between  this  point  and  St.  Louis,  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  part  with  the  friend  to  whom  I  was 
cheifly  indebted  for  my  share  in  the  glorious  sports 
I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  to  you — the  four- 
footed  companion  of  my  last  six  weeks  rambles.  I 
remember  being  once  struck  with  the  remark  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
when,  in  discussing  the  real  and  the  relative  value  of 
horses,  he  observes  that,  the  commonest  haclyiey,  if 
in  every  respect  suiting  his  owner,  is  priceless  to  the 

:  possessor.  A  favorite  horse  in  fact,  though  his  esti- 
mation may  only  depend  upon  the  whim  of  his  mas- 
ter, is  one  of  this  world's  goods' which,  like  first-love 
and  lost  confidence,  the  Alexandrian  M.  S.  S.  and  a 
perfectly  fittingcoat,can  never  be  thoroughly  replaced. 
It  is  not,  however,  when  the  char  *?  ot  such  property 

.  falls  exclusively  to  grooms  and  others  from  one  end 
of  the  year  lo  another,  that  you  feel  its  value.  The 
stall-fed  palfrey  which  you  drive  along  a  turnpike 
from  one  hotel  to  another,  and  abandon  when  he  falls 
■ick  for  some  other  means  of  conveyance,  with  as  lie 
tie  concern  as  you  would  exchange  your  trunk  for 
portmanteau,  or  vice  versa,  has  but  little  hold  on  one's 
feelings  in  comparison  with  the  hearty  animal  with 

-which  you  wander  away,  where  he  meets  with  no 

.care  bat  such  as  you  bestow  upon  him ;  and  when  you 
in  turn  become  wholly  dependent  upon  him  for  over- 
coming distances  and  difficulties,  between  places  so 
remote  from  each  other,  that  not  only  your  comfort 
but  sometimes  your  personal  safety  depend  upon- ac- 


complishing the  intervals  within  certain  periods— 
when  you  push  ahead  through  falling  sleet,  ford  ri- 
vers, plunge  through  snow  banks,  or  cross  morassQS, 
where  the  matted  grass  spreading  its  carpet  over  the 
shaking  slough,  embarrasses  and  wearies  the  step  of 
your  sagacious  quadruped  while  it  prevents  his  feet 
from  sinking  into  the  dangerous  quagmire  beneath. 
Those  weeks  of  such  intercourse  between  man  and 
brute,  are  like  those  rainy  days  when  one  is  shut  up 
in  a  country  house  with  strangers.  They  cherish  a 
fellowship  more  cordial  than  years  of  ordinary  inter, 
course  could  engender.  It  is  no  little  consolation  to 
me  that  I  leave  my  Bucephalus  in  excellent  hands  ; 
nor  does  this  necessary  separation  so  engross  my 
sympathies  that  I  have  none  to  spare  for  other  part, 
ings.  Upon  these,  however,  I  shall  not  dilate  here, 
though  you  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  me  returning 
more  than  once  hereafter  to  characters,  scenes  and 
incidents  at  Chicago,  which  I  have  hitherto  left  im. 
touched.  H. 

The  Pink  Tippet,  Jessamie  Cottage,  The  Simple 
Flower,  Ellen's  Visit.  New  York,  Protentant 
Epitropal  Press. — These  are  little  tracts  issued  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
which  the  first  named  is  among  the  earliest  and  best 
in  composition,  but  much  inferior  to  the  succeeding 
ones  in  is  paper  and  typography.  The  later  ones 
are,  altogether,  very  creditably  got  up. 
'JAnoel's  Series  of  School  Books. — We  noticed 
some  weeks  ago  with  approbation,  founded  on  our 
examination  rather  of  the  reading  than  theelemen. 
tary  portions  of  the  work,  this  series  of  .chool  books. 
A  teacher  who  upon  the  strength  of  our  remarks 
purchased  the  series,  asks  room  to  express  his  dis. 
sent  from  onr  opinion  of  these  books,  and  to  lay  his 
reasons  for  that  dissent  before  the  public.  We  can- 
not refuse  a  request  so  reaM>nable,  and  m>  w.ll  sns- 
tained  by  evidence.  We  incert  below  kis  first  num. 
ber: — 

Anoell's  Series  of  School  Books. — Mr.  Editor 
— The  importance  of  correct  elementary  books  can- 
not be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  habits  which  we 
acquire  in  our  childhood  seem  to  be  so  interwoven 
with  our  very  nature,  that,  even  though  we  discover 
them  to  be  erroRcous,  we  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  correct  them.  The  infant  mind  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  which  receives 
an  impression  from  the  slightest  touch  of  the  pen, 
but  from  which  a  wrong  mark  or  a  blot  can  never 
be  erased,  and  leave  it  fair  aad  smooth  for  a  second 
impression.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  many  well  edu- 
cated  men,  in  the  constant  practice  of  spelling  and 
pronunciation  which  they  themselves  actually  believe 
to  be  erroneous. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  f>tr  many  year», 
during  which  time  I  have  examined  a  great  variety 
of  books  intended  for  the  instruction  of  cliildron  in 
the  rudimentr  of  orthography  and  pronunciation. — 
Having  seen  in  the  American  a  favorable  no'ice  of 
Mr.  Angell's  Series  of  Books,  and  being  anxious  to 
benefit  the  children  under  my  tuition  by  the  introdue. 
tion  of  every  thing  that  is  in  truth  an  improvement, 
I  purchased  a  set  of  these  bo«ks,  and  have  given 
them  quite  a  careful  examination  ;  and  I  regret  ex. 
ceedingly  that  my  opinion  of  their  merits  is.  at  vari. 
ance  with  yours ;  but.  Sir,  knowing  your  liberality, 
I  have  written  my  objections  briefly,  and  request  an 
insertion  of  them  in  your  paper. 

Mr.  Angell  has  attempted  to  form  a  continuous  or 
collateral  series  of  spelling  and  reading  lessons. — 
Bach  spellirig  lesson  is  composed  of  words  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  immediately  following  it ; 
and  these  words  are  thrown  together  ir  the  spelling 
lessons  without  any  regard  to  the  greater  ease  with 
which  one  may  b.  spelled  than  anotber,  or  the  na. 
tural  advancement  of  th.  scholar,  the  first  three 
numbers  containing  as  great  or  a  greater  proportion 
of  difficult  words  than  th.  last  three.  The  words 
are  also  repeated  very  uselessly  in  the  different  les. 
sons,  while  other  words  contained  in  the  reading 
lessons,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  same  impor 
tance  to  the  scholar,  are  not  in  any  of  the  spelling 
lessons,  consequently,  the  child  will  never  know 
any  thing  of  their  orthography  from  the  perusal  of 
thsm. 

The  orthography  of  theae  books  is  in  my  opinion 
very  objectionable  ;  for,  in  them,  Mr.  Angell  has  not 
followed  the  spelling  .f  any  standard  dictionary, 
hut  has  sometimes  adopted  that  of  Johnson  and 
Walker,  sometimes  that  of  Webster,,  and  has  fre- 
quently  spelled  words  at  variance  with  all  ef  them. 
In  proef  of  this  I  will  cite  a  few  of  the  alnostnum- 


berless  instances  which  oeevr  io  the  ^M«reirt  *«i* 

umes.  No  5.  page  12,  eiwwre  with  en,  agreeably  t* 
Walker,  208,  insnrance,  with  in  agreeably  to  We^ 
ster;  207,  buffeting,  contrary  to  both;  N..  2.  99. 
behavior,  3,37,  honor,  55,  parlor,  4,  Sl]3  Imbmr,  5, 
371,  candor,  tec,  without  m  agreeably  to  Webster  ; 
and  No.  5,  200  Satiour,  261  armour,  188  rmimwr, 
2,  86  colowr,  with  v  agreeably  to  Walker ;  and  2.  94 
ttUrutted,  80  ponty,  2,  90  tkretking,  4,  344  czcen, 
5,  122  rein  deei,  274  pamlysed,  Sk.  fu:.,  contrary 
to  Walker  and  Webster;  in  none  ef  the  volumes  is 
there  either  uniformity  or  consistency  in  the  spelliRg. 
Not  wishing  to  extend  this  communieatiMi  anreaMW. 
ably,  I  propos.  to  send  yon  another  article  in  which 
I  will  treat  'of  Mr.  Angell's  want  of  a  system  of 
proNunciation,  and  of  his  erroneous  and  c.niradietoTy 
division  oi  words.  A.t  old  ScMooLMASTCa. 


SUMMARY. 

We  inserted  yesterday,  on  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Bar,  a  short  statement  of  points  ruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  th.  case  of  Wheatom  vs.  Peters. 
Another  gentleman  of  the  Bar  ioforms  us  that  that  no. 
ticc  was  not  exact,  and  furnishes  the  foUowiag  state- 
ment.— [National  Intelligencer.] 

The  account  of  the  points  decided  ia  the  rase  of 
Wheaton  against  Peters,  contained  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  yesterday  is  inexact,  both  in  stating  tiihi  th.  Court 
had  mled  "  every  point  of  law  in  the  case  in  favor  of 
the  appellee,  Mr.  Peters,*  and  in  omitting  to  state  the 
most  important  principle  of  the  law  of  copy  right,  vrhick 
was  actually  settled  in  the  case. 

To  begin  with  th.  omission  : 

1.  The  Court  has  unanimouslif  determined  (to  us. 
the  words  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  McLean) 
"  that  no  Reporter  has,  or  can  have  any  copyright  in 
"  the  written  opinions  daliverMl  by  this  Court,  and  that 
"  the  Judges  thereof  cannot  confer  on  any  Reporter 
"  any  such  right." 

3.  The  Court  has  not  decided  that  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Peter.'  Condensed  Reports  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  Mr.  Wheaton's  copjmght  in  the  13  volames  of 
Wheaton's  Reports,  so  far  as  respects  the  general 
order  and  arrangement  of  his  book  ;  the  ero^  opinion. 
delivered  by  the  Judges  from  the  Bench,  and  taken 
down  by  Mr.  W.  in  writing ;  the  marginal  notes,  or 
abstracts  of  the  points  decided  ;  the  statements  of  facte 
in  each  case,  abridged  by  Mr.  W.  froa  the  records  ; 
and  the  analytical  indexes  to  each  volume^  which  Mr. 
W.  claims  as  author,  and  which  Mr.  P.  has  copied 
from  Mr.  W's  book. 

3.  The  Court  has  made  no  final  dispomtion  of  (he 
cause,  but  has  r.mtmded  it  to  the  Court  below,  with 
directions  to  ascertain,  by  a  jury,  the  facta  in*dispHte 
between  the  parties. 

The  Supreme  Court  have  given  judgment  in  favor 
of  Rowland  Stevenson,  impleaded  with  Romington 
and  others,  at  the  suit  of  James  W.-  Parkin.,  coner. 
quently  the  bail  of  Stevenson  for  the  jail  libertiea,  ie 
discharged ;  and  after  four  months'  confinement  in 
jail  and  about  three  months  on  the^limits,  StevenKm 
is  once  more  at  large. — Courier. 

AfPoiNTMEWTs,  Feb.  19. 

Kings — Peter  Conover,  Wm.  R.  Dean,"  Hagh  Far 
rell,  Asbury  W.  Kirk  and  Harmanus  H.  fiorkaloo. 
auctioneers.  Abraham  S.  Wright  aiid  R.  M.  Whi. 
ting,  inspectors  of  lumber.  John  Pierce  notary  pah.. 
lie.  Joseph  Herbert,  inspector  of  solji  leather. — 
States  Dorson,  inspector  ef  Beef  and  pork.  John 
IjOIX,  jr.  judge  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  viUafe 
Brooklyn. 

New  York — Peter  H.  Ryckman,  eullctr  of  pUVee 
and  heading. 

We  learn  that  on  S-<turday  night  last,  a  di.tnrt>- 
ance,  which  resulted  in  a  srrioue  net,  6rok.  out 
among  th.  stndenu  of  the  University.  The  dwell- 
ing  of  the  President  was  attacked,  the  window,  ef 
the  Profes.«nrs  broken  in,  and  several  fire-arm*  die- 
charged.  Wc  did  not  learn  that  personal  injury  waa 
lustained  by  any  of  the  parties,  nor  does  our  in. 
formaut  know  the  particular  cause  of  the  di.tarb. 
ance,  or  in  what  manner  it  was  quelled.  We  wait 
with  anxiety  for  the  particulars  of  this  diegracefel 
affair,  which  will  be  donbtless  furnished  by  eurnext 
advices  from  Tuscaloosa. — [Mobile  Refiiwer,  tth 
Maech.l 

Several  lighters  have  come  up  from  the  brig 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  with  sugar  and  rum,  te.\Dr.  Regare 
&.  Son.  The  brig  will  probniily  he  gat  off.  A  g.n- 
tlcmm  who  arrived  in  town  htt  evening,  informs  that 
he  left  the  vessel  a;  3  P.  .M.  yesterday— ihitth.f  kad 
put  on  boaid  of  lighters  about  80  hhoa.  of  .agar,  and 
12  |juncliei>ns  oi  mm — Four  liglit.rs  were  lefi  slMg 
side,  aufficieni  to  t.ike  in  the  reeidae  of  the  earge  ; 
and  the  brig,  it  is  probable,  will  gH  efflhii  awtving. 
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AlHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Old  Irontidet. — W«  underatand  from  a  eourca  en- 
titled to  confidence,  that  the  Board  of  Navy  Commi»- 
•ioaera  have  iaaued  orders  that  the  old  bead,  which 
ia  a  perfectly  plain  one,  be  replaced  on  the  Conatittu 
tioa,  and  that  her  item  be  also  finished  in  a  plain 
maBDer.  For  the  honor  of  that  noble  ship,  we  hope 
.  (ha  figure  head,  in  regard  lo  which  much  just  indig- 
■ation  has  been  raaoifested,  will  be  dispensed  with. 
'It  will  he  in  time  lo  ornament  our  Teasels  with  the 
bnats  «r  any  man,  when  History  shall  have  establish. 
'  mi  his  character,  and  prMnouacedhim  worthy  of  each 
h«B«r. 

The  RcT.  Dr.  Ducachkt,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has 
receiTcd  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Restorship  of  St 
Paufs,  Philadelphia.  ,V:.-r-^     i     ' 

IjiroiiTAirr. — The  Baltimore  American  of  yester 
day  morning  has  this  formidable  announcement : 

The  fullowlng  netice  was  hnnded  for  inaeriion  by 

the  Cashier  of  the   Bank  of  Maryland,   iaat  night, 

when  this  paper  was  about  going  to  prcaa  : — 

To  Tirtt  PVBLIC. 

Bank  of  Maryland,  ) 
•     V^-  ■     -   -V  •■  Hitk  March,    1834.       \ 

The  Board  of  Directers  of  this  Institution  have 
•ecertained  with  anrpriae  and  deep  regret,  equal  to 
•ny  that  the  community  will  feel,  that  this  institution 
ia  ■nable  to  proceed  with  ita  business,  and  they  have 
res«lved  t*  transfer  all  its  effects  to  a  Trustee,  for 
the  eqaal  beaeiit  of  the  creditors  of  the  Bank. 

The  Bo4rd  of  Directors  hope  and  trust  that  the 
assets  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debts  of  tlio 
institution,  and  their  determination  to  a  op  its  busi- 

-,  neee  at  ence,  is  from  a  conviction  that  to  continue 
it  loHfer  weald  only  be  attended  with  loas  to  the 
conmunity.  Their  advice  to  the  creditors,  founded 
«p«n  the  beat  judgment  thry  are  able  to  form,  ia,  not 
lo  sarrifiae  their  claims.  The  debtors  of  the  insti. 
taiion  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  their  debts 
with  the  notes  and  certificates  of  depositc  and  the 
open  aecounta  due  by  the  Bank,  and  these  aloae  they 
hope  will  enable  the  note  holders  and  depositors 
speedily  to  realizenearly  alt,  if  not  the  entire  amount 

.     of  their  credita. 

By  order,  R.  WiuoN,  Cashier. 

Letters  from  Baltimore,  reeeivsd  this  morning 
Mat*  that  on  the  failure  of  the  Maryland  Bank,  the 
whole  town  was  in  an  uproar;  all  claases  of  people  in 

' .  BOtiaa  and  commotion ;  a  run  on  all  the  Banka  ;  such 

'  a  day  ol  excitement,  one  writer  says,  he  never  wiu 
neeeed  before.  The  stockholders  in  the  Maryland 
Bank,  will,  it  is  said,  lose  all.     The  following  facts 

"  are  stated  in  one  of  the  letters— our  readers  will  make 
their  owa  comments  on  tlje  use  thus  made  of  the  pub. 

.    lie  monies. 

"This  Bank  has  been  circulating  vast  numbers  of  its 
netee  in  the  West ;  last  week  a  draft  from  the 
the  West  for  f  150,000  was  presented  through  the 
Braach  Banji — the  President  Poulteny  asked  »ne 
dmf.  It  was  granted — an  express  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Taney,  who  drew  on  the  Branch  lor 
9i200,MO,  thus  the  draft  on  the  Maryland  Bank  was 
paid,  and  the  other  $50,000  were  deposited  in  the 
Ftt  Bank,  the  Union,  which  has  done  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  sustain  Poulmey's  Bank,  but  all  in  vain, 
though  aided  by  the  Government  in  the  aum  of  $150,- 

we." 

Taa  Bank  of  Makyland. — The  failure  of  this 
bank,  and  the  alleged  aid  extended  to  it  by  the  Se- 
erclary  of  the  Treasiry,  arc  already,  it  will  be  seen, 
nndcr  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
IHatss.  Meantime  the  President  of  this  bank  thns 
honorably  meets  the  case  of  possible  loss  to  holders 
of  its  notes  by  a  pledge  of  bis  whole  fortune  : — 

My  confident  opinion  is  that  the  Bank  is  able  to  pay 
ail  its  obligations,  but  to  obviate  any  difficulty  what- 
ever, and  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  the  notes  and  the 
apeeial  eeriificatcM  of  the  Bank,  I  hereby  pledge  my 
whala  private  estate,  whet'ier  real,  personal,  or  mix- 
ad,  10  redeem  any  deficiency  that  the  means  of  the 
Bank  may,  by  any  possibility,  be  unabled  to  redeem. 

Evan  Poclthey. 

March  85,  18S4.  n 

Ftre.— We  are  informed,  (says  the  Albany  Even, 
ing  Jaumal  of  yesterday,)  that  npwarda  of  20  build- 

ilfl  wera  destroyed  by  fire  list  evening  in  Troy. 
AH  the  buildings  from  RiTjr  at.  toStarbuck  &.  Son's 
tcmsoc.  were  consumed. 

SU*m  B—t  Napoleon. — The  St.  Louis  Republican 
PQnomK««  the  total  )e*8  9f  >he  gteam  bo^t  Napoleon, 


from  Pittsburg  for  that  port,  heavily  freighted  with 
dry  goods,  Sec.  The  boat  struck  a  snag  in  the  Missi- 
sippi,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  meuth  of  the 
Ohio.  The  snag  passed  through  the  bow  pnd  up  to 
the  huiricane  deck,  without  breaking  off.  In  this 
situation,  by  the  aid  of  a  keel  boat  which  she  had  in 
tow,  and  of  a  steam  boat,  about  twenty  tons  of  the 
freight  were  got  out  uninjured.  A  great  portion  of 
the  remainder  will  be  lost,  aa  the  boat  had  aunk  about 
twenty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  represented  to 
be  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Most  of  )he  goods,  it  is  be 
lieved,  were  insured,  principally  at  Eastern  offices — 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  heaTy  losa  has  been  sustained 
by  the  owners.  ■   v— ■      *  / 

The  Canadian  Giant,  well  known  as  having  exhi> 
bited  himself  in  several  countries  T>f  Europe  and 
America,  died  at  St.  Jean  des  Chaillons,  about  30 
miles  sbove  Quebec,  on  the  28th  ult.  His  name  was 
Modeste  Mnlhiot.  His  height  was  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  his  weight  619  1-2  lbs.  The  coffin  in 
which  he  was  interred  waa  three  feat  wide,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep,    -r  .  t.  „;  ^  -..■»,;-. 

La.'ids  sold  for  Taxks. — The  Argus  of  yester. 
day  says  the  sales  of  Monday  did  not  go  through  the 
county  of  Alleghany.  Next  day  tho  residue  of  Al. 
leghany  was  gone  through  with,  and  Broome  would 
follow. 

The  Suprkmk  Court  or  thb  United  Statks  ad- 
journed on  Wednesday,  19th,  after  a  session  o 
sixty.siz  days,  and  having  disposed  of  every  case 
ready  for  trial.  It  decided  79  caaca  and  left  41  on 
the  docket. 

Melancholy  Accident. — On  the  evening  ef  the  9th 
instant,  'saya  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser,  of  the 
11th  inst.)  when  some  gentlemen  were  amusing 
themselves  shooting  with  pistols  at  the  Lake,  an  in. 
experienced  young  man  man  took  in  his  hand  a  hair 
trigger  pistol,  and  when  in  the  act  of  preparing  to 
shout  he  touched  the  trigger — the  pistol  went  off, 
and  tho  ball  passed  through  the  body  of  Mr.  B.  B 
Duller,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  entering  at 
the  point  of  the  third  rib,  and  passing  out  at  the  side 
ot  the  spine.  He  died  ot  hemorrhase  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident. 

The  Key  West  Sentinel,  of  the  20th  ult.,  contains 
the  decree  of  Judge  Webb,  awarding  fijteen  per 
cent,  Mahage  to  the  libellants  of  the  ship  Hector 
and  cargo,  stranded  on  the  Florida  Reef,  on  her 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Mobile.  The  value  of 
the  ahip  and  carsfo  waa  estimated  at  $70,000. 

Alexandria  Market. — Flour  has  improved.  Sales 
were  made  from  stores  on  Monday  at  $4  20  to  $4  25. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  . 

Gilbert  Stewart  Newton. — It  is  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  we  find  in  the  London  Courier  the 
following  contradiction  af  the  paragraph  from  the 
Literary  Gazette,  published  by  us  yesterday  : 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Newton, 
the  Royal  Academician.  That  gentleman  has  been 
seriously  indisposed,  but  was  considerably  better 
yesterday. — [Courier.] 

From  Gibraltar  we  have,  by  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Regalley,  of  Boston,  a  passenger  in  the  brig  Mon' 
tana,  papera  to  18th  ult.,  furnishing  Madria  dates  of 
the  11th.     There  is  nothing  however  of  importance. 

Late  and  Important  from  Spain — direct. — We 
are  again  indebted  to  Ex-Governor  Cabrera  for  ex- 
tracts from  his  private  letters  down  to  the  11th  Feb. 
from  Cadiz,  received  by  the  Ganges,  at  Boston.  These 
tidings  are  considerably  later  from  Madrid,  and  also 
later  from  Lisbon  than  the  advices  received  via  Eng- 
land ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Don  Pedro  had  gained 
important  advantages  over  Don  Miguel. 

From  Private  Letters,  dated 

Cadiz,  11th  Feb.  1834. 

By  the  British  man-of-war  Stag,  arrived  at  oar  port 
from  Lisbon,  we  have  received  letters  and  newspa 
pers  from  that  capital,  as  late  as  the  3d  inst.  by  which 
we  find  that  throe  important  victories  have  lately  been 
obtained  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro  against  bis  op 
posers.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  Jannary  Iaat,  in 
the  environs  of  Pernes,  the  troops  of  Don  Miguel,  four 
thousand  in  number,  attacked  General  Saldanha,  who 
repelled  them  with  such  vigor  and  bravery  that  tho 
whole  of  the  Miguelitcs  were  entirely  defeated,  leav- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Saldanha  more  than  one  thousand 
prisoners,  among  then*  nearly  a  whole  battalion  of  the 


7th  regiment,  seven  pieces  of  artillery  and  some  ban- 
ners. Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Terceira  (Villa  Flor^ 
was  also  attacked  by  another  division  of  MigucUtss, 
in  the  position  of  the  bridge  of  Aseca,  where  the  lat- 
ter were  equally  defeated,  with  an  immense  loss 

Then  the  Duke  sent  in  the  direction  of  Villada  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  punish  700  enemies  who  had  passed  the 
river  Tagus  from  the  South  to  the  North  side.  All 
this  force  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  and  annihilated  ; 
the  few  that  escaped  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Pedro. 
ites,  precipitated  themselves  into  the  river,  where  they 
were  drowned.  The  Miguelite  army,  routed  on  every 
point,  may  now  be  considered  as  lost;  the  relioks 
will  soon  be  extinct. 

Spain. — In  Spain,  the  partisana  of  Don  Carloa,  tha 
Pretender,  increase  every  day  in  Biscay  and  Na. 
varre,  where  the  Queen  has  sent  a  force  of  30,009 
men.  A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Qaeea  er- 
dering  that  ihe  rebels  taken  with  arms  should  be  pat 
to  death  it  they  are  officers,  and  condemnad  to  bard 
labor  or  transportation  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  Phi- 
lippine Islands  if  they  are  sergeants,  corporals,  er 
private  soldiers. 

The  principal  labor  that  now  occapies  the  wholt 
attention  ef  the  Government  ia  the  mode  of  convok. 
ing  the  Cortes  or  Genaral  Aasembly  of  tha  Nation. 
The  liberals  enlist  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Militia  everywhere.  The  province  of  Ca- 
talonia  alone  has  actually  30,000.  They  ara  all  in 
expectation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Cortes  are  to 
he  convoked,  and  that  mode  is  to  decide  their  C(*b- 
duct.  Meanwhile,  they  resting  on  their  arias,  they 
are  indignant  at  the  past,  smile  at  the  present,  aad 
rejoice  at  the  future.  The  most  striking  feature  af 
the  present  state  of  the  affairs  in  Spain  ia,  that 
France  and  England  are  endeavoring  to  repress  the 
general  expansion  of  liberty,  while  the  CsptainaGo- 
neral  of  the  army,  who  had  been  the  principal  sup. 
porters  of  the  dead  tyranay,  are  bow  at  the  haad  of 
the  liberal  party. 

:  -  ^  S  MISCELLANY . 
Laeonie  Epittlet. — There  was  a  celebrated  diplo- 
matisi,  whose  time,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  so 
engaged  in  matters  of  political  importance,  that  he 
could  scarcely  find  a  moment  to  attend  to  aocial  dn. 
ties,  and  a  certain  facetioua  colleague  used  to  say 
that  he  never  dotted  his  i's  or  crossed  his  t*s  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proba. 
ble  that  such  a  man  would  fritter  away  his  precians 
existence  in  writing  letters  te  frien<{s  upon  subjects 
unconnected  with  ambition  and  party  intrigues.  He 
however,  broke  through  this  determination,  in  the 
following  instance.  A  lady,  with  whom  he  waa  well 
acquainted,  married  a  yoang  French  nobleman,  the 
choice  of  her  heart.  Scarcely  had  tha  hoaeymooa 
passed  away,  when  the  husband  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  illness,  and  died.  The  diplomatist  being  in. 
formed  that  the  affliction  of  tha  lady  waa  so  intense, 
thst  night  and  day  she  did  nothing  but  weep^that 
sorrow  would  soon  bring  her  to  the  grave — deemed 
it  an  imperative  duty  to  write  a  letter  of  condol- 
ence. This  he  performed — but,  reflecting  that  true 
grief  ia  alwaya  laconic,  and  wishing  her  to  andeistaBd 
how  alive  his  feelings  were  to  the  irreparable  loss 
she  had  sustained,  he  wrote  these  words — and  they 
formed  the  whole  contenta  of  the  condoling  letter  : 
'Ah!  Madame!!" — Six  months  passed  away,  and 
erief  and  sorrow  passed  also  away  with  the  fiectiag 
months.  The  fair  lady  followed  the  example  of  the 
Dame  of  Ephesus,  and  took  ta  herself  another  hus- 
band- No  soaner  bad  the  writer  of  protocols  heard, 
this  news,  than  he  evinced  more  than  usual  alacrity 
iu  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  writing  a  eongratula- 
tory.epistle,  which  was  accordingly  despatched.  He 
again  reflected,  that  if  grief  be  not  loqnacious,  joy  is 
also  lacouic — and  so  he  wrote,  "  Ho  !  ho  !  Madame  !" 

BACKGAMMON  e«r«««  CHEmS. 
I  am  just  come  away  from  a  terrible  dispute  with 
cousin  Kate  on  the  relative  merits  ef  backgammon; 
and  to  hear  us  at  our  argument  you  would  think 
Bedlam  was  br^Le  loose  outright.  I  say  our  argu- 
ment, because  I  am  a  gallant  fellow  :  though,  to  put 
modesty  on  the  shelf  for  once,  the  ratiocination  is 
pretty  nearly  all  on  one  side — mine,  of  course. — 
Yet,  J  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can  never  bring  Kate 
to  my  way  of  thinking — nay,  she  has  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  assurance  to  say  that  I  am  the  vanquished 
party.  Women  are  certainly  the  worst  of  arguers 
in  the  world  ;  they  never  know  when  they  are  beaten. 
You  may  aFsail  theaa  with  logic,  you  may  batter 
them  with  sylogisms — what  care  they  ?  You  think 
you  have  got  them  fairly  into  a  reducto  ad  abmirdum 
— you  htrre  driven  them  to  Point  Nonplus — yoa  have 
left  them  with  not  so  much  as  a  leg  to  stand  upon — 
and  straightway  they  take  up  their  old  positioa  just 
AS  if  notbiof  had  h»ppened,   Tb«t'p  alwaya  the  way 
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with  Kate,  Ht  least.  When  I  have  outwrangled  her 
tm  I  am  nearly  black  in  the  face,  and  she  is  reduced 
"a  po-itive  nonentity,  calmly  "he  .pread»  out  her 
Winer  like  a  regenerated  phoenix  (excuse  the  staie- 
r.;? of  he  simile!)  and  from  those  cmder.  of  argu- 
mentation, raises  up  in  all  the  priUe^of  unruffled^plu- 


indeed 


:i-s  o^iri^  -^^r^^,  K..e 


-and  then  we  get 


of  the  room ;  and, 
set  to  to  vindicate 


laughs;  and  then  I  bounce  out 
running  to  this  little  den  of  mme 

"  ThaVr  Se'^"r  way  of  dispuung,  after  all-the 
That  8  tne  i^"       j        y  ^j^^^  ur 

pleasantest,  at  any  rate^  x  ^^^  . 

Te^yW  alC  wh'atfine  tearing  work  you 
adversary  s   re  b  objection  comes  in 

ySr":^y!S-wea.^tS  misundfrsJd  it.  or  skip  it 
ov«  Sether  I  Commend  me  to  your  pen  argu- 
ment. Uiere  is  none  to  compare  with  ,t.  It  is  hke  a 
Srand  field-day  and  review,  where  the  troops  are  all 
Sone  side  :  or,  if  you  are  obliged,  for  candor's  sake,to 
irive  yourself  a  few  heavy  lunges,  no  fear  but  you  will 
find  means  to  parry  them— like  the  cat  in  the  kitchen, 
rou  need  not  care  being  tossed  head  over  heels  a  liu 
tie,  for  there  is  no  danger  but  you  will  come  down  on 
your  legs  again.  . 

How  any  one  can  like  chess  moves  my  especial 
wonder.  It  is  the  dullest,  the  puztlinest.  and  the  te. 
diousest  game  under  the  sun.  There  they  sit.  Kate 
and  James,  posing  and  prosing  over  those  horses' 
heads  and  fools'-caps  hour  after  hour,  night  after 
night.  They  speak  but  once  or  twice  in  an  evening 
and  then  only  monosyllabically,  «•  Check  !"— and  it 
aecms  as  if  ■  chair  or  a  ubl«  had  been  suddenly  en. 
dowcd  with  speech.  Theylean't  talk  themselves,  and 
they  can't  be  talked  to.  Yon  cannot  ask  the  civilest 
question  but  they  give  you  a  sulky  answer — if,  indeed 
they  condescend  to  give  you  an  answer  at  all.  They 
call  it  playing  at  chess :  msastrous  perversion  : — to 
ue  it  seems  harder  work  .than  algebra.  It  is  the 
most  lack  lustrous  of  all  gamM — it  is  no  game  at  all. 
in  fact — it  is  a  labor,  and  a  labor  too,  the  moat  irksome 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  like  those  '« instrucu 
ive  games"  invented  fsr  children,  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  twirl  the  tee-totum  and  ascertain  the  height 
of  John  Chinaman  in  a  breath ;  where  the  drawing 
of  a  card  or  the  throwing  of  a  die  leads  you  to  the 
depth  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  longitude  of  Per 
Darobuco.  Poer  dear  children  !  who  could  have  so 
miserably  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  play—  who 
could  have  forged  such  fetters  for  their  souls  !  But, 
bUsa  them,  they  despised  the  cheat — they  spurned 
the  stanred  snake — they  tore  the  false  sheet  into  ten 
tboBsand  tatters — they  shivered  the  tee-totum  into 
ten  thousand  fragmenis  !  But  look  at  the  chess-play, 
era,  motioRlass  as  a  braee  of  mum*iie» !  And  yet 
they  describe  their  game  as  "  very  exciting."  Ha 
ha  !  only  observe  their  faces — ^not  a  curl  of  the  lip. 
B«t  a  twinkle  of  the  aye — they  have  not  mustered 
so  maeh  as  a  smile  betwiit  'em  this  half  hour 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  they  have  been  ••  excited" 
to  a  most  portentous  frown  ;  and  something  very  like 
a  half-suppressed  "  damn  it"  has  every  new  and 
then  been  heard  on  James's  side  of  the  board.  They 
tell  you  it  is  the  game  of  kings — war  in  minature. 
If  kings  like  it,  well  and  good  ;  one  aeldom  hears  of 
them  playing  at  it.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
iho  daily  papera  this — no  matter  how  many  years  ; 
I  have  read  of  his  Majesty  taking  an  airing  in  the 
Park,  playing  a  quiet  rubber  at  whist,  sailing  on  Vir- 
ginia Water,  and  going  ta  look  at  the  harriers  at  the 
Devil's  Dyke  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  the  king  playing 
ehesa.  As  for  its  being  an  image  of  war  (no  great 
oradit  by.tbe.bye,)  ao  is  back  gammon — so  is  crib 
bogc— so  is  fox-and-goose.  Query  : — do  kings 
over  play  at  fox.and- goose? 

I  have  mentioned  backgammon.  Yes,  backgam- 
men  is  a  game.  What  life — what  spirit — what  mer 
rineit — what  variety '  Rattle,  ratiie,  rattle,  go  the 
dice — fcoa^  sixes  !  Bravo!  take  you  up — eevermy 
ewB  blot — take  )ou  up  again,  and  complete  the  last 
point  in  my  own  table.  Ha,  ha!  if  that  is  not  enough 
to  make  any  one  die  with  laughing,  what  is  ?  Throw 
afaia — six  aid  three— obliged  to  leave  a  blot — fours 
— feara.  by  Jove,  you  take  me — there  again — up  I 
go,  two  men  mast  headed  in  a  moment,  and  my  ad. 
Toraory  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.    Ha.  ha,  ha ! 

That's  what  I  like  in  backgammon.  The  reverses 
arc  ao  sadden — the  ups  and  downs  are  as  quick  as  in 
ruaaing  hand.  You  have  not  time  to  brood  over 
your  ill  lack,  and  your  enjoyment  is  the  keener  for 
the  shortness  of  year  triumph.  It  is  like  a  game  at 
fistietifls,  whore  you  shake  hands  with  your  antago- 
aist  before  yon  set  to.  and  pledge  his  health  in  a  bam- 
per  when  all  ia  over.  The  other  is  far  more  vicious 
— downright  French  and  English — war  to  the  knife 
— thorough  "good  hating."     In  backgammea.  you 


have  not  lime  to  be  angry ;  in  chess,  ill  blood  most 
needs  grow  from  so  long  brooding.  I  would  not  wil. 
lingly  walk  ont  in  the  dark  with  a  man  whom  I  had 
lieatea  at  chess.  You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
like ;  but  I  once  knew  a  young  fellow  who  lost  his 
mistress  and  forty  thousand  pounds  by  indiscreetly 
taking  her  queen  with  one  of  his  pawns ;  and  my  un. 
cle,  who  is  as  fond  of  backgammon  u»  I  am.  assures 
me  that  he  has  heard  uf  a  person  who,  having  been 
stale  mated  when  on  the  point  of  winning  a  long  con- 
tested game,  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  cut  his 
carotid  artery  three  weeks  after.  For  my  part,!  never 
could  properly  understand  chess— it  is  such  in.and. 
out,  three-cornered  work.  The  rooks,  bishops,  and 
pawns.  I  could  manage  well  enough ;  but  those  horrid 
horses'  heads,  they  always  perplexed  me.  And  then 
that  castling  the  king,  1  never  could  remember,  from 
one  time  to  another  how  it  was  done;  and  never  saw 
ihe  use  of  it  when  it  was  done.  Most  people,  I  be- 
lieve, play  at  chess  because  they  think  it  fine  to  do  so ; 
young  ladies,  becaase  they  fancy  it  argues  a  mascu. 
line  mind — young  men,  b>'Cause  It  hides  their  atupi 
dity — retired  tallow-chandlers,  because  they  think  it 
genteel.  I  was  once  fool  enough  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  glitter  of  the  red  and  white,  studied  Phillidor.  and 
went  to  aee  the  automaton.  But  the  fit  waa  not  of 
long  duration — I  soon  eut  my  wisdom-teeth — I  soon 
returned  to  dear  old  backgammon  ;  and  I  wish,  rea- 
der.  you  and  I  could  have  a  hit  together  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  can  never  tire  of  backgammon.  It  is  like 
*'  Sweet  Home."  (the  song,  I  mean,)  you  cannot  have 
too  muoh  of  it ;  the  appetite  here  "  growa  by  what  it 
feeds  on,"  (really  our  quotations  and  similes  are 
shockingly  antique  ;;  it  is  like  bread  and  cheese,  of 
which  it  is  said,  the  more  you  cat  the  hungrier  you 
got.  It  unwearies  the  mind,  and  reetifiea  the  spirits 
It  turns  a  Nero  into  an  Augustus,  and  a  Cymon  into  a 
Csesar.  The  very  sight  of  a  backgammon-board  is 
enough  to  put  me  into  good  humor.  Those  stripes 
of  crimson  and  grey,  how  pleasant  they  be.  like  the 
glowing  clouds  of  a  aummer  sunset,  or  the  brilliant 
corusestions  of  the  Aurora  Borealia !  How  different 
the  arena  of  the  chess  war !  It  always  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  symbol  on  an  alehouse  window.  It  de. 
serves  no  better  than  to  be  played  on  a  shutter. 

Backgammon  is  essentially  a  gay  game.  It  ia  not 
to  be  played  with  solemn  thoughts  and  aour  faces. 
You  ought  to  laugh  every  liane  you  throw,  and  if 
you  have  not  a  jest  ready  for  every  "  doublets,"  you 
don't  deserve  to  throw  doublets  again  as  long  as  you 
live.  As  backgammon  is  a  game  almost  entirely  of 
chance,  it  will  acarcely  be  in  good  taate  to  make 
auch  atand  upon  your  skill.  Loss  is  it  to  be  endured 
that  you  should  bo  constantly  referring  to  Hoyle,  for 
the  maintenance  of  soma  rexatioua  rule  or  foolish 
courtesy.  If  a  man  stand  shilly-shallying  over  a 
blot,  or  hesitates  to  take  one  of  your  men,  for  fear 
of  consequences,  beware  how  you  lend  him  your 
money,  or  entrust  him  with  the  title  deeds  of  your 
house  !  It  a  man  inaulta  you  by  pedantically  quo- 
ting and  resolutely  maintaining  antiquated  laws, 
such  as  "  If  you  touch  a  man  you  must  move  it.  and 
if  yoa  relinquish  it  you  cannot  recall  it,"  abut  the 
board  in  his  face,  ring  for  your  alippers,  and  go  to 
bed.  I  was  once  called  in  to  bail  a  fellow  with 
whom  I  had  long  boon  on  terma  of  intimacy.  We 
played  a  game  or  two  at  backgammon  in  the  spung- 
ing  house.  I  threwwsix  times,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  board,  one  on  the  other.  He  proteatod  it  waa 
againat  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  insisted  on  my 
throwing  again.  I  took  ap  my  hat,  left  the  room, 
suffered  my  friend  to  go  to  priaon.  Did  I  not  aerve 
him  rightly  7 

The  onlyobiection  I  ever  beard  againat  backgam- 
mon was  its  want  of  sociality,  only  two  can  play  at 
it.  This  is  the  objection  of  my  very  good  friends, 
the  whist  playera.  But  I  don't  consider  it  an  objee. 
tion  :  far  from  it — it  is  an  advanUge.  There  ia  aeU 
dom  more  than  one  person  in  a  company  that  you  are 
to  concern  yourself  about ;  a  friend,  perhaps,  or  a 
sweetheart.  If  a  friend,  how  delightful  an  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  you  for  a  tite  a  tite  1  Yoa  go  on 
playing  and  joking,  rattling  the  dice,  and  squibbing 
off  puns,  as  pleasantly  as  sunshine  in  a  hayfield. — 
The  game  no  more  interrupts  your  thoughts  than  a 
gale  interrupts  the  aerenity  of  the  deeps.  It  is  to 
your  discourse  what  the  accompaniment  is  to  a  song: 
it  is  as  animating  as  a  trumpet  is  to  a  war  horse,  or 
a  view-hollo  to  a  fox  hunter,  or  a  pair  of  bagpipea  to 
a  Scotclinian.  In  the  case  of  a  awoetheart,  the 
game  is  positively  invaluable.  To  the  lady  hcraelf, 
what  opportunities  it  afferds  for  the  display  of  a  well 
turned  arm  ;  how  daintily  her  little  fingers  carved 
about  among  the  men  ;  how  brilliantly  glance  her 
bright  eyea,  amiling  over  aome  lucky  throw  !  And 
to  yovL  a  ftte  ehampetre,  or  a  fancy  ball,  gives  not 
half  the  facilities.     I  never  waa  in  love  but  onec  in 


in  my  life,  and  then  I  uaed  to  pay  ay  addrosaoa 
through  the  medium  of  the  backgammon  board.  Ob  ! 
Mary  Rose  W —  I  (Mrs.  Jacob  Jenkinsoonow,) 


Ob  !  Mary  Ruse  !  (Rosemary  I  used  to  call  yoa  ill 
our  more  playful  moments,')  what  billingaand  cooioga 
have  we  had  over  that  mock  "  History  of  Kaglaad** 
of  your  old  aam's?  What  tender  things  have  wo- 
said  under  cover  of  the  dice-box !  what  sighe 
have  we  mingled  with  the  rattling  of  the  nsoa  t 
how  texy  close  have  we  brought  our  lips  (all  b«l 
kissing)  under  pretence  of  disputing  about  a  throw, 
or  ascertaing  the  length  of  a  six-and.fivo  !  How 
often,  too,  when  your  poor  aunt  baa  looked  up  froaa 
the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  seen  us  loaviag 
blot  after  blot,  and  throwing  helter-skelter,  aad  play. 
ing  into  the  wrong  table,  and  taking  up  our  own  aMa 
instead  of  our  adversary's — how  often  has  aho  otart. 
I  d  us  with  her  old  favorite  exclamation.  **  Hey  day ! 
.low  now  7"  and  how  have  you  blaehod,  Mary.  aK 
being  convicted  of  a  aigh  or  an  ogle !  and  bow  kavo 
I  stammered  out  an  excnse  for  my  fingora,  wkiok 
were  haply  caught  playing  themselves  amongst  yon 
jetty  ringlets,  or  for  my  toe,  which  was  making  lev* 
to  your  toe  under  the  little  rosewood  table  !  Oh  ! 
Mary,  Mary  !  those  were  happy  daya  !  my  heart  aad', 

your  heart,  Mary .     But,  aa   I  aaid  befor* 

you  are  Mrs.  Jacob  Jenkineon  now,  and  I  muetn't 
say  a  word  of  tendcrneaa  in  your  matronly  oar,  loot 
that  stoekbrokering  husband  of  yonr's  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  sue  for  dsmagea-  Oh !  Mary, 
Mary,  liow  csuld  yen  think  of  marrying  into  the  I 
per  cent.  Conaola, — te  be  diimed  to  death  with  tko 
alang  of  Capel-court, — to  give  birth  to  -""^'"g  but 
bulls  and  beats  7 

I  have  known  a  game  of  cheaa  to  last  two,  throe 
or  even  four  evenings.  That  aeems  bad  onoagh ; 
but  what  must  one  think  when  it  comes  to  be  spun 
out  for  as  many  months, — u  be  played  through  the 
medium  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  hundredaef 
miles  intervene  betwixt  each  move  ?  Madaoaa, 
madness !  I  was  once  challenged  to  play  a  ga**. 
through  the  Twopenny,  bat  I  declined  with  iDdig:Da. 
tion.  The  challenger  showed  me  a  letter  he  ba4 
that  morning  received  from  an  »lvereary  in  Kdia. 
burgh,  and  he  expected  another,  he  aaid,  by  the  aext 
vessel  from  India.  The  EUlinburgh  leuer  rantbue: 
"Dear  Phil,— By  moving  pawn  No.  4  one  aqoart 
forward,  you  will  very  much  oblige, — Dear  Phil, 
your's  very  sincerely. — John  Johnstone."  Thia 
fact  alone  is,  in  my  mind,  enough  to  damn  cheaa.— 
What  affectation  !  what  folly  !  Did  any  one  over  bear 
of  a  game  of  backgammon  being  played  after  aoeli 
feoliah  faahien  7  Never,  I'll  be  bouad  for  it.  Tbaa, 
the  aire  of  auperioriiy  the  chessites  aasome  over 
us  boor  backgammonistf,  aad  otter  conteanpt  tkey 
profess  for  our  game  !  Why,  the  fact  is,  that  oar 
game  is  as  superior  te  their's  as  ailvcr  to  aaw.duat. 
In  chess  two  players  must  either  be  equal  or  oae^ual. 
If  equal  they  aee  through  each  othe  r's  maneauvrae 
in  a  minute  ;  and  the  game  (if  aot  prolonged  till  both 
parties  are  heartily  sick  of  each  other,  and  so  drop. 
ped  from  mere  weariness)  is  lost  at  laat  by  aa  over. 
fight, — the  loser  net  considering  himself  beatea. — 
It  unequal,  a  certain  number  of  moves  plaeos  the 
weaker  party  hor$  deeomhat,  and  that  aa  oftea  aa  tiM 
game  may  happen  to  he  renwed. 

In  backgammon  nothing  of  thia  sort  takes  place.— 
The  most  practised  player  may  be  beaten  by  the  ve- 
riest tyro.  Old  grandpapa  may  be  gamanoned  by  hie 
little  curly-headed  granddaughter.  Luck's  all.  For. 
tune  governs  throughout:  conjecture  ia  poaitiToly 
dumbfounded.  A  chancery  suit  or  an  action  for  libel 
can  scarcely  be  more  uncertain  in  iu  restilta.  At 
backgammon  all  men  are  fataUsu.  Many  fine  moral 
lessons   are   conuined  in  its   leafless  book.       The 

Talmud"  and  the  "  Koran"  are  not  more  fall  of 
ethical  instruction  than  thoae  two  volumes  of  ami. 
types.  They  teach  us  how  vain  are  all  our  ealeula. 
tions  of  the  future — how  foolish  it  is  for  man  to  trust 
to  his  own  predictions  in  manera  over  which  hiassolf 
has  no  control.  They  counael  us  to  look  with  suspL 
cion  on  present  good  fortune,  yet  never  to  despair  in 
the  midst  of  adversity.  Let  no  man  be  puffed  up  with 
pride ;  his  pride  may  have  a  fail ;  let  bo  maa  dea. 
pond  at  the  preaence  of  poverty ;  he  may  throw  sixes  I 
Backgammon  instils  into  our  minds  the  rudiments  of 
honorable  competition  :  of  course,  it  is  no  game  for 
the  St.  Simonians ;  it  teachea  ua  that  all  maiUuad  are 
equal, — black  and  white.  It  ia  a  microcosm,  in  which 
the  men  represent  the  brute  matter,  and  the  dieo  the 
informing  principle.  If  chesa  is  a  game  for  kiaga, 
backgammon  is  a  recreation  for  the  immortal  gods 
themselves. 

A  noble  game  is  backgammon — as  I  ihi^k  ceasia 
Kate  will  acknowledge  when  ahe  comes  te  east  her 
fiae  black  eyes  over  this  most  veritable  and  uoaophia. 
tirated  essay. 
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CoNsviipTiON  or  Silk. — The  quantity  of  this 
material  uAed  in  England,  alone  amounts  each 
y«ar  to  more  than  four  millions  vf  pounds 
weight,  for  the  production  of  whtcii,  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  insects  are  required.  Four> 
t««n  thousand  millions  •f  animated  creatures 
annually  live  and  die  to  supply  this  corner  of 
the  world  with  this  luxury  !  If  astonishment 
be  ascribed  at  this  act,  let  us  extend  our  view  to 
China,  and  survey  the  dense  population  of  its 
widely  spread  region,  whose  inhnbitnitts,  from 
the  emperor  on  the  throne  to  the  pca><ant  in  tiie 
lowly  hut,  are  indebted  for  their  clothing  to  the 
labors  of  the  silk  worm.  The  imagination,  fa 
tigued  witli  the  flight,  is  lost  and  bewildered  in 
coiitemplatittg  the  countless  numbers  which 
every  auccessiveyear  spin  their  slender  threads 
for  the  service  of  man.— [Repertory  of  Patent 
I»Tentiott«r.] 

A  f«w  days  ago  two  Savoyards,  travelling  the 
cuuntrjr  witb.two  dancing  bears,  were  overtaken  by 
night  oaths  road,  and  put  up  at  a  public  house  near 
Ddib«,  in  Calvados.  Having  shut  up  their  animals 
ia  ths  stable,  they  entered  the  house,  and  after 
taking  aome  refreshments,  began  to  count  their 
gMns  during  the  day.  While  thiis  occupied  a  stran. 
ger  cam*  m,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
tham.  The  aceonnt  being  made  up,  and  the  money 
put  inte  a  leathern  purse,  one  of  the  bear-leaders 
was  observed  by  their  new  companion,  who  seems 
to  have  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  fox,  but  not 
all  bis  cjinning,  to  carry  the  purse  into  ih«  8table, 
aod  return  empty  handed.  The  hour  of  rest  arrived, 
the  party  separated,  and  each  retired.  About  mid- 
night, however,  the  traveller,  who  had  watched  the 
visit  to  th«  stable,  but  was  not  aware  of  how  the 
stalls  ware  oecupied,  went  furtively  there,  in  hopes 
of  finding  (he  deposited  treasure.  No  leoner,  how. 
srvar,  had  he  entered  within  (he  door  than  he  found 
hiniacif  in  the  embrace*  of  a  rough  and  powerful 
being,  with  claws  that  entered  his  flesh,  and  so 
completely  destroyed  all  kia  discretion  that  he  was 
forced  to  cry  out  lustly  for  assistance.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  bear  leaders,  knowing  the  fidelity  of 
tkeir  two  rougb.coated  companions,  had  followed 
their  uaual  custom  of  placing  their  little  treasure 
between  them  for  safe  custody.  On  tha  following 
day  the  would.be  thief  was  pursued  to  the  house  and 
arrested  for  a  depredation  he  had  previously  eem. 
mitted. — [French  paper.] 

iMditnmt  Muumderttanding. — Mr.  Crabbe  had, 
I  presume,  rsad  very  little  about  Scotland  kefere  that 
excursion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  cenfouiided 
iks  Iacb«ulm  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  the  Icelni. 
kilof  the  Hebrides  ;  but  John  Kemble,  I  have  heard, 
did  the  same.  I  believe  he  really  never  had  known 
until  tken  that  a  languags  radically  distinct  from  the 
Kaglisb  was  still  actually  spoken  within  ths  island. 
And  this  recalls  a  scene  of  high  merriment  which 
occurred  the  very  moiuing  after  kis  arrival.  When 
ks  cams  down  into  the  breakfast  parlor.  Sir  Walter 
had  not  yet  appeared  there,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  be. 
Core  him  two  or  three  portly  personages,  and  all  in 
the  (nil  Highland  garb.  These  gentlemen,  arrayed 
ia  a  costume  so  novel,  were  talking  in  a  language 
which  k«  did  not  understand,  so  he  never  doubted 
that  they  were  foreigners.  The  Cells,  on  their  part, 
concived  Mr.  Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather 
an  olJ.fashioned  style  ef  clerical  propriaty,  with 
buckles  in  his  shoes  far  instance,  to  be  somo  learued 
abbe,  wiie  bad  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Waverly  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when,  a  little 
aftwrwards.  Sir  Walter  and  his  family  entered  the 
roem,  they  found  your  father  and  these  worthy  lairds 
bammeriug  away,  with  pain  and  labour,  to  make 
tbeuasUea  mutually  understood  in  most  execrable 
French.  Great  was  the  relief,  und  potent  the  laufh. 
ter,  when  the  host  interrupted  their  colloquy  with  his 
plain  English  "  Good  morning." — [Crabbe's  Life,  by 
kii  Son.] 

From  two  volumes  recently  publiaked  in  London, 
lUMier  the  title  of  "  The  Doctor,"  in  which  much 
clever  writing  is  displayed,  and  solid  inatruction  on 
miecellaneous  subjects  imparted,  we  have  transfer- 
red some  eztracta  to  our  paper  to-day : 

L»ve  of  Country. — Whatever  strengthens  our  local 
attachmenta  is  favorable  both  to  individual  and  nation. 
al  ebaraeter.  Our  home — our  birth.place — our  native 
land — think  for  awhile  what  the  virtues  are  which 
arise  out  of  the  feehngs  connected  with  these  words; 
and  if  thou  hast  any  intellectual  eyes  thou  wilt  then 
perceive  the  coiuiezion  between  to|>ography  and  pa- 
triotivm.    Show  me  a  maa  who  cares  no  more  for 


one  place  than  another,  and  I  will  show  you  in  that 
same  person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself. — 
Beware  of  those  who  are  homeless  by  choice  !  You 
have  no  hold  on  a  human  being  whoae  affections  are 
without  a  tap.root.  The  laws  recognize  this  truth 
in  the  privileges  which  they  confer  upon  freeholders; 
and  public  opinion  acknowledges  it  also,  in  the  con. 
fidence  which  it  reposes  upon  those  who  have  what 
is  called  a  stake  in  the  country. 

"  I  don't  like  morality  it  doses.  •         • 

"  Nothing  excellent  was  ever  produced  by  any 
author  who  had  the  fear  of  ceasure  before  his 
eyes."  *  •        '       •  • 

A  Qumck  Medicine. — "  When  at  any  time  it  hap. 
pened  that  one  of  kia  eyes  was  blood-shot,  he  went 
forthwith  in  search  of  some  urchin,  whose  mother, 
either  for  laziness,  or  in  tkc  belief  that  it  was  whole, 
some  to  have  it  in  that  slate,  allowed  his  ragged 
head  to  serve  as  a  free  warren  for  certain  '  small 
denr.'  One  of  these  hexapuds  William  secured, 
and  '  using  him  as  if  he  loved  him,'  put  it  into  his 
eye ;  when,  according  to  William's  account,  lh«  in. 
M>ct  fed  upon  what  it  feund.  cleared  the  eye,  and 
disappearing  be  knew  n*t  where  or  how,  never  was 
seea  mure.  •  »  »  « 

Time  is  a  commodity  of  which  the  value  rises  as 
leng  aa  we  live."   V*'^    '     c  'smn    .-I'v.i  i  yts  i,^  /.  r; 

Th*  Laws  and  Lau>yer»  again. — ITe  knew  that 
laws  were  necessary  evils ;  but  he  thought  they 
were  much  greater  evils  than  there  was  any  necessi. 
ty  that  ihey  should  he ;  and  believing  this  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  administering  them,  he  looked  upon  lawyers  as 
the  greatest  pests  in  the  country  : 

BrcauMi  tlifir  diuI  Iwing  merely  avsrice, 
Winds  up  thoir  wti«  to  kbcIi  a  iiiniitie  itrsin 
Aa  lielps  ID  blind  tke  judge,  nut  {ive  liiM  oyee. 

Ijtrd  Brooke. 

Bell  ringing. — •'  It  would  take  ninety-one  years 
to  ring  the  changes  upon  twelve  bells,  at  the  rale 
of  two  strokes  to  the  second ;  changes  upon 
fourteen  could  not  be  rung  through  at  the  same 
rate  in  leas  than  16,575  years;  and  upon  four  and 
twenty  they  would  require  more  than  117,000  bil- 
lions of  years.  Great,  then,  are  the  mysteries  ot 
bell-ringing  !  And  this  may  be  said  in  its  praise, 
that  ol  all  devices  which  men  have  sought  out  for 
obtaining  distiaetion  by  making  a  noise  in  tke  world, 
it  is  the  mest  ttarmless." 

Intelligence. — Let  ma  observe,  that  I  never  ob. 
tained  any  information  of  any  kind  which  did  not  on 
some  occasion  or  other  prove  available. 

Age. — In  age  we  dislike  all  changes  as  natural 
ly,  and,  therefore,  no  doabt,  as  fitly,  as  in  youth 
we  desire  it. 

Local  AttaehmmmtM. — If  fifty  years*  acquaintance 
did  not  give  us  some  regard  even  for  Stocks  and 
stones,  we  must  be  socks  and  stones  ourselves. 

Quare  in  Education — If  I  had  been  born  too  poor 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  education,  or  too  rich  to 
prof  t  by  them. 

Advice. — They  who  cannot  swim  should  be  con. 
tested  with  wading  in  the  shallows  :  they  who  can, 
may  take  the  deep  water,  no  matter  how  deep,  so  it 
be  clear.     But  let  no  one  dive  in  the  mud. 

Marriage. — The  man  who  Ik  married  for  mere 
worldly  motives,  without  a  spark  of  affection  on 
the  womaa'a  part,  may  nevertheless  get,  in  every 
worldly  sense  of  ths  word,  a  goo»l  wiie  ;  and  while 
English  women  continue  to  be  what,  thank  Heaven, 
they  are,  he  is  likely  to  do  so  :  but  when  a  woman  is 
married  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  the  case  is  al- 
tered, and  the  chances  are  five  hunered  to  one  that 
she  marries  a  villain,  or  at  best  a  scoundrel.  *  * 
To  set  about  seeking  a  wife  is  like  seeking  one's 
fortune,  and  the  probability  of  finding  a  good  one  in 
such  a  que^t  is  less,  though  poor  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  in  both  cases.  •         •         »         ♦ 

The  nun  who  gets  in  love  because  he  has  determin- 
ed to  marry,  instead  of  marrying  because  he  is  in 
love,  goes  about  to  private  parties  and  to  public 
placea  in  search  of  a  wife  ;  and  there  he  is  attracted 
by  a  woman's  appearance,  and  the  figure  which  she 
makes  in  public,  not  by  her  amiable  deportment,  her 
domestic  qualities,  and  her  good  report.  Watering 
places  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called  fishing 
places,  because  they  are  frequented  by  female  an- 
glers, who  are  in  quest  of  such  prey,  the  elder  lor 
their  daughters,  the  ycunger  for  themselves.  But 
it  is  a  dangerous  sport,  for  the  fair  Piscatriz  is  nut 
more  likely  to  catch  a  bonito,  or  a  darado,  then  she 
is  to  be  caught  by  a  shark. 

TIte  Turkish  Language. — No  people  have  pre- 
tended to  so  muck  precision  in  their  language  as  the 
Turks.  They  have  not  only  verbs  active,  passive, 
transitive  and  reciprocal,  but  alse  verbs  so-operative, 


Iverbs  meditative,  verbs  frequentative,  verbs  negative, 
''and  verbs  inr.possible  ;  and  moreover  they  have  what 
are  called  verbs  of  opinion,  and  verbs  ot  knowledge. 
The  latter  are  used  when  the  speaker  means  it  to  be 
undsrstood  that  he  speaks  of  his  own  sure  knowledge, 
and  is  absolutely  certain  of  what  he  asserts  ;  the  for. 
mer  when  he  advances  it  only  as  what  he  thinks  likt. 
ly,  or  believes  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

Feelingt. — Yeu  meat  in  this  world  with  false 
mirth  as  often  as  with  false  gravity ;  the  grinaing 
hypocrite  is  not  a  more  uncommon  character  than  the 
groaning  one.  As  much  light  discourse  comes  from 
a  heavy  heart  as  from  a  hollow  ene ;  and  from  a  fall 
mind  as  from  an  empty  head. 

Eyes. — Mirth  sparkled  ia  them,  seorn  flashed 
from  them,  thought  beamed  in  them,  benevolence 
glistened  in  them;  that  they  were  easily  moved  to 
smiles,  easily  to  tears. 

Confirmed  Uabitt. — Every  one  knows  the  story  of 
the  talluw  chand'er,  who,  having  amassed  a  fortune, 
disposed  of  his  business,  and  taken  a  house  in  the 
country,  not  far  from  London,  that  be  might  enjoy 
himself,  after  a  few  months  trial  of  a  holiday  life, 
requested  permission  of  his  successor  to  come  into 
town,  and  assist  him  on  melting  days.  I  kave  heard 
of  one  who  kept  a  retail  spirit  shop,  and  havmg,  in 
like  manner,  retired  from  trade,  used  toempluy  him. 
self  by  having  one  puncheon  filled  with  water,  and 
measuring  it  off  by  pints  into  another.  I  have  heard 
also,  of  a  butcher  in  a  small  country  town,  who, 
some  little  time  after  he  had  left  off  business,  inform- 
ed his  old  customers  that  he  meant  to  kill  a  lamb 
once  a  week,  just  for  his  amusement. 

Cambridge  Anecdote. — Some  of  my  contempora. 
ries  may  remember  a  story  once  current  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  a  luckless  undergraduate,  who  being  ex. 
.innned  for  his  degree,  and  failing  in  every  subject 
upon  which  he  was  tried,  complained  that  he  kad  not 
been  questioned  upon  the  thiugs  which  he  knew. 
Upon  which  tke  examining  master,  moved  less  to 
compassion  by  the  impenetrable  dulnesa  of  the  man 
than  to  anger  by  his  unreasonable  complaint,  tore  off 
about  an  inch  ot  paper,  and,  pushing  it  towards  him, 
desired  him  to  write  upon  that  all  he  knew  ! 

Singularity. — Of  all  things,  a  wise  man  will  most 
avoid  any  ostantations  appetirance  of  singularity. 

Woman. — Man  hath  a  fleece  about  kirn  which  en. 
ables  him  to  bear  the  butfetings  of  the  storm  ;  bnt 
woman,  when  young,  and  lovely,  and  poor,  is  as  a 
shorn  lamb,  f«r  which  the  wind  has  not  been  ten. 
pered. 

Disquisition  in  Praise  of  Order. — Think  a  moment, 
I  beseech  thee,  reader,  what  order  is !  Not  the  mere 
word  which  is  so  often  vociferated  in  the  House  oi 
Commons,  or  uttersd  by  the  Speaker  ore  rotunda, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  tone  of 
Zcvi  v^'lipt/itTiji;  but  order  in  its  essence  and  truth, 
in  itself  aiid  in  its  derivatives.  Waving  the  orders 
in  council,  and  the  order  of  the  day,  a  phrase  so  fs. 
miliar  in  the  disorderly  days  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  think,  gentle  reader,  of  ths  order  of 
knighthood,  of  holy  orders,  of  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  Lioniean  orders,  the  orderly  serjeant,  tbe- 
ordinal  numbers,  the  ordinary  ef  Newgate,  the  ordr. 
nary  on  Sundays  at  two  o'clock  in  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  the  ordinary  fases  of  those  who  partake 
of  what  is  ordinarily  provided  for  them  there  ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  government  itself,  and  par  ex. 
cellence,  the  extraordinary  Gazette.  And  as  the  vaN 
uc  of  hcalih  is  never  truly  and  feelingly  understood, 
except  in  sickness,  contemplate  for  a  moment 
what  the  want  of  order  is.  Think  of  disorder  hi 
:hings  remote,  and  then  as  it  approaches  thee.  In 
the  country  wherein  thou  livest,  bad  ;  in  the  town 
whereof  thou  art  an  inhabitant,  worse  ;  in  thine  own 
Street,  woreer;  in  thine  own  house,  worst  of  all. 
Think  of  it  in  thy  family,  in  thy  fortune,  in  thine 
intcs.ines.  In  thy  affairs,  distressing;  in  thy  mem- 
bers, painfnil ;  in  thy  conduct,  ruinous.  Order  is  the 
sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  pease 
of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  state,  j  a  tke  bean  s 
to  a  tif-use,  as  the  bones  to  the  microcosm  of  man, 
so  is  order  to  all  things.  Abstract  it  from  a  diction- 
ary, and  thou  mayest  imagine  the  inextricable  con- 
fusion which  would  ensue.  Reject  it  from  the  a!, 
phabet,  and  Zerah  Colburn  himself  could  not  go 
through  the  chriscroas  row.  How  then  should  I  do 
without  it  in  this  history  7  A  Quaker,  byname  Ben- 
jamin Lay,  (wh  >  was  a  little  cracked  in  the  head, 
though  sound  at  heart,)  took  one  of  his  compositions 
once  to  Benjamin  Franklin  that  it  might  be  printed  and 
published.  Franklin  having  leoked  over  the  mana- 
script,  observed,  that  it  was  deficient  in  arrangement. 
'  It  is  no  matter  replied  the  author,'  'print  any  part  thou 
plraaest  first.'  Many  ate  the  speeches  and  the  sermons 
and  the  treatises  and  the  poems,  and  the  volumes, 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IlflPitdVEMlBNTS, 


tOI< 


which 
might 


the   head 


ur«    like  Benjjunin    Lay's  book 

••rve  for  the  tail,  and  the  tail  for  th«  body, 


and  the  body  for  the  head.-either  end  for  the  m.a 
die,  and  the  middle  fer  either  end ,  n^y*  "  ,  JJ" 
eeuld  turn  them  inside  out  like  aPolyP"fT  ^^  »  «'°7, 
they  wonld  bo  no  worae  for  the  <>f"«u.on.  Whe. 
the  excellent  Hooker  was  on  hi.  death-bed.  he  ex 


rreaaed  hi.  joy  at  the  proapect  of  entering  a 
of  order." 


world 


NOTICK  TO  MAWrFACTTRERS 

ir*.  QIMOJI  FAIRMAN.  olihe  TUIafe  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
hHTdf,!;  -^  -"■"'"*  »nd  •""'  '^  Ne W.York,  haH  .n»ented 
and  put  iB 


»h.  ?««...;  °J,|i,«",t,^i':U"c1re  for  n.aking  Wronght  N-il. 
"P'^'xhii  machine  will  mate  about  aixty  6d 


:illL''liS"b^Jr"on;iod  na'iU  in  a  minute  and  in_the  same 
nana,  aira  "u  /_    evanto  apike*  for  ships 


The  nail  \» 


X::r^°:i  '."II"  m'."'r;oVth;  m«yn»  completely  heated  to 
rMlneM  that  iw  capacitT  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  lure. 
«JnehoH«~werii7uflicient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may 
aaailr  be  applied  where  iuch  power  for  driwng  machinery  is  in 
SDMatkTn.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  rend  and  warrant  ma- 
eihtaa  u  tbore,  to  any  peraona  who  may  apply  tor  t h«m  aa soon 
aalher  may  be  made,  and  en  the  moat  reaaonabia  term..  H. 
")MO  diaire.  to  sell  one  halfofhli  paiant  right  for  the  uac  of  eald 
machinea  throughout  Ike  United  Sutea.  Any  peraon  deiiinng 
rimhtrloforaiailon,  or  to  purchaaa,  will  pie  aae  to  call  at  the 
nacklne  (hop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  ''"I" »•  »'  L" 
aiagburch— Auguatl*. IMS. A»tl  HMfcy 

TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIK8. 

EihrKOreSSQR  RAFIWBStiUE.  of  Philadelphia,  will 
undcrMkeiobuild  CARS  that  will  c*rry  along  their  own  rail, 
way,  and  may  be  aaad  on  larel  M'Adam  roada.  They  will 
aave  tan  milllona  of  raonay  w  be  waated  on  lOeo  milea  ol  Iroa 
railroad*  to  be  laid  in  the  United  Staiaa  within  a  few  years 
and  dUpeoaa  with  tracks  and  aouble  tracka.  Theae  Cara  ma) 
ba  drawn  by  horae*  oratearo.  He  claima  to  hive  discoveied 
tkeni  ever  aince  18S5,  by  hia  caveau  filed  ia  the  Patent  Office 
Apply,  poat  paid.         81  R  J  M  M  «lF 


TO  STKAMBOAT  COMPANIK8. 

Jt3- PROFESSOR  RAFINESQUE,  ol  Philadelphia,  oflfeM 
his  services  (o  render  sleainboats  incombustible  and  not  liable 
to  gink,  even  by  the  bursting  of  boilera,  or  airiking  againai 
Kuaea.aawy  era  and  rucks.  This  wilUave  maay  boaia,  much 
property,  and  the  II res  of  hundreds  every  year.  Tho*e  who 
neglect  this  easy  improvement,  des«rve  to  be  neglected  and  de. 
sttrted  by  the  public  as  unmindlul  of  safety.  Apply,  postpaid, 
ai  R  J  M  M  &  F 


STKPHBWSOHt 

Bulkier  of  a  tupt'-iar  ttyle  of  PMtenfer  Can  fur  Kmilr—aa 
Mo.  »64  Elisabeth stieet,  irtar  ileecker  aueei, 

New-York. 
X:^  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  wowW  do  w»<»  ta  aiawla 
theae  Csri>  ;  a  specimen  ol  mhich   may  be  aeni  nn  thai  |«urt« 
the  New-York  amd  Harlem  Railroad,  now  ii.<>{M«aU«a. 
Ji«tf  


IHOOHBUSTIBItK  ARCHITECT17RK. 

Ef> INCOMBUSTIBLE  dwelling  bousea  and  buildiagaoi 
allTliwla  devised  or  built  in  New. York,  or  any  part  of  tin 
United  States,  aa  cheap  aa  any  other  combustihlc  buildings 
Actual  buiUliBgs  aud  houaea  rendared  incombuatible  at  a  amall 
ad«lkiooal  axpenae. 

Slllf  8  oi  all  aona,  and  Steamboats,  rendered  iacombustible, 
and'not  liable  to  sink,  at  .small  expense. 

For  sale,  10,000  lbs.  of  aNTIONIS.  or  Incombustible  Yar- 
•wh,  at  ons  dollar  per  lb. 

Apply  III  C.  8.  RaFINESQUE,  Proleaaor  of  Hiat.  and  Nat 
Sciaocea,  Chemist,  Architect,  <cc.  in  Philadelphia,  No, at  Nonl< 
8(h  Biraet.    A  pamphlet  given  gratia. 

Rctsrancea  in  New-York. — Mr.  Minor,  Editor  of  the  Me 
chauics'  Magazine  ;    Measrs.Ruahton  k  Aapinwall,  DiUfgi<b> 

B4i(ortin  the  city  or  couoiry,  copying  thlii  advertisement, 
will  receive  a  comoiiasion  on  any  coairaci  procured  by  their 
■Mans.  81  R  J  MM  ttF 


RAII.1VAT  IRON. 

\      Ftat  Bart  in 
l:^  NIaety. five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  \  Inch,  |  IcngiheolUtoU 
MO  do.      lido.       i    du.    I  feet  countersunk 

40  do.      l|  do.       j    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at 

~,Suf         800  do.      S    do.        I    do.    ;  an  angle  ofl^de 

.  <  SOO  do.     -ii  do.       I    do.   I  grees  with  spli 

soon  expected.  I  cingplates, aaiU 

J  t*  suit. 
SM  do.  of  Edge  Ralls  of  3«  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  reqaiaitc 
chairs,  ksys  and  piaa. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  3S  Inches  dianeter  for 
Wheels  of  Baiiway  Cara,  and  of  60  inches  dlaaieter  for  Loco- 
OMNive  wbeela. 

Azica  of  ^,  St,  Si,  3, 3^,  3},  and  3i  iaehse  diaiMter  for  RaU- 
wayCan  and  LocoBiotivea  of  patent  iron. 

The  -fcbove  will  be  aold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Goverrnneota 
and  lacoriiorated  Govarnmeiua,  and  tbe  Drawback  laken  iii 
part  pay  meal.  A.  Ii  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  aamples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chair., 
PiM,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Platea,  In  use,  both  in  ihla 
country  and  Great  Britaia,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dispoMd  to 
examine  them.  dTImeowr 


0~  TUWMSKND  *  DURFKEt  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
facturtTt  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  esublish. 
ment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfte,  May  k.  Co.  offer  ti' 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (wKhoui  aplice)  lor  in- 
clineil  planes  of  Railroaus  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  citiea  in  the  United  Stales.  Asto 
the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis.  Eiig. 
M.  U.  H.  R.  R.  Co  ,  Albany  ;  or  James  ArchibaKI.  Kncineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  •anal  and  Railroad Companjr,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New.  York,  t 

January  JS,  18»a. S 

ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Tbe  subscriber  having  resumed  tbe  charge  of  the 
above  estahlistinient,  it  novr  enabled  tc  furnish  tra 
ders  and  oUiers  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  loarraaUii  of  the  best  quality. 
Tbe  greateet  care  and  attention  ha;  been  bestowed  upoa  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  b<;  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  expert 
eacedsetrdsmen;  aud  those  kinds  imported  which  rannot  be  rais- 
ed  to  perfectiou  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  Imusm 
in  Europe,  and  aiay  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  arc  any  failure* here. 
aAer,  they  should  be  represented  to  tbe  subscriber,  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circuDistanc&s  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
AI.SO— French  Lucern,  VVhitP  Dutch  Clover,  WWW  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurlzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Tuniip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  FarmtrM. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 
S:^  Catalogue,  may  he  had  at  tbe  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
justice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Ageat  for  tbe  following  publicaUons, 
to  wit : — 
Nbw  Yoav  FAavBR  and  AmericaB  Gardener's  Magazine. 
Mbchamics'  Maoaeinb  and  Registerof  Inveation.  A  lmpr«>TC 
ments. 

Ambrican  RAiLROAa-douaJiAi.  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im 
provements;  and  the 

Nbw- YoKK  Ambricik,  DaUy,  Tri-  fTeiklf,  and  Stmi-  ffteUf; 
eitker  or  all  of  which  raay  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  who 
wish  tbem,  by  calling  at  347  AVrtA  Market  ttrctt,  Albany. 


RAIL.ROA0CAR  \IHKKI.»«  BOT»«  AA» 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
CS-  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wbeels  compieie 
at  the  JefferK)0  CoUon  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Feun- 
dry.  Paierson,  N.J.    All  orders  addreaeed  to  Ike  subMribcr. 
at  Peterson,  or 60  Wall  slreeu  New-York,  will  be  |M«BifUy  M- 
endedto.        Alao,  CAR  SPRINGS. 
Also,  Flange  Tire,  turned  compiete. 
J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GROSVCWOR. 


HOVKLTT  urORKBf 

.  ?  Near  Dry  Dock,  Ncw-Tork. 

83-THOMa8  B.  8TILLMAN.  Mannfaaurer  «(  •le.K 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mrll  V/mrk.  Latbw,  rresws. 
tnif  other  Macliuicrv.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  »*»|. 
ers,  which  ar«  warr'anwd.  loraafeiy  and  economy,  t*  fee  sv^. 
rior  to  any  ii.ing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  Tbe  fullmrt 
assurance  is  siven  that  »erk  shall  be  done  well,  and  oti  raa- 
sonable  icrnm.  A  share  ol  public  |iaireaage  U  r<r»p.M6|liy 
loliciied.  ■»•• 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

MrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIA6ECOMPANY, 
l)F  PHILADELPHLA,  reapeetftilly  Inform  the  public,  and  »s 

K dally  Railrout  and  Transportation  Companies,  tbat  they 
ve  becooM  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvemenu  in  the 
coastruetion  of  LocumoUve  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riagM,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Englneets,  by  letur.  patent  from  the  United  Statea,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  ezecuu  any  orders  for  the  coBtaructioa  ol 
Locomotive  Baginea,  Tenders,  Ac.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  coiupliancc  with 
any  eagagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  litis  line  ef 
buaiaess. 

They  have  already  la  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
tus for  the  eonatoiKXion  of  three  classes  of  engines,  riz.  en- 
gines weighing  fbur.  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  the 
roUowing  rates  of  speed,  vu.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  ef  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  s]^ed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1  «  mile,  per  hour. 
Their performaac. in  other  respecu  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  besc  Ei«liah  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  re«)e« 
not  oav  to  their  ^ciency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  aad  the  cheapness  and  farility  of  their  re 
fa.\n. 

Tae  eaglae.  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  antbraciu  coal, 
pine  waod,  cake,  or  any  other  f^l  hitherto  UMd  in  locomotive 
CMdaes. 

Tha  tema  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  node- 
rate,  ihaa  thoM  on  which  engines  of  the  same  clasa  can  be 
pracnrad  froai  abroad. 

AU  order,  for  engine.,  Ac.  and  ether  eommunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subjMt,  will  he  addressed  to  tbe  wibecriber,  in  the 
aky  of  PbUadetphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attentioB. 
By  order  of  the  Compaay, 

WILLIAM  NOBSM.  Saeietary. 

paca«ber2d,lW3. 

For  further  iaformatioa  on  thia  fubtect  nea  No.  49,  nagc 
718  of  this  Joomal.  .        .  dT^ 


SURVBYORS^  INSTRUMENTS. 

t^  Cuupanses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality,  | 
wai  ranted. 

L«'velin&  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  ma; - 
nilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughlon,  togeitier  wilk 
i.  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  m&nuraciureii 
aud  sold  by  E.  It.  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  i-treet, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maidrnlarie. 


ENOINKKRINO  ABID  SVRVETIXG 
IMSTHVMKMTS. 

E^The  Bubscriber  manufacturea  all  kinds  of  Instruments  ih 
hip  profession,  warranted  equAl,  if  noirupeiior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured ia  the  Usiied  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  new: 
amoaz  which  are  an  Iinpioved  Compass,  with  aTelescope  at. 
lacbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  tbe  use 
ufthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also, a  Railroad  Goniom- 
•:t,;r,  >titb  twoTelescoi«s — and  a  Levelling  Inatrurdent,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. Wm.  j.  young. 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  fol'owing  recommendations  are  respeafully  submitted 
to  Kagiaeers,  Surveyors,  and  others  intereiued^ 

Baltimore,  1AS3. 

larspWtotby  Inquiries  respecting  the  iniurum«.nts  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, I  cheerfully  furniah  thee  with  the  following  inforniatioa 
Tbe  whole  number  of  Levela  now  in  posaeaaion  of  the  depart. 
mentofcoRatruction  of  thy  make  ia  acven.  The  whole  num 
ber  of  the  "  Improved  Compaaa"  ia  eight.  Theae  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  acrvicc  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Boib  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  hav< 
IB  fact  needed  but  liule  i-epairs,  except  from  accident,  to  whicl; 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauems  for  the  levels  and  cogapas^et 
have  been  preferred  by  my  aasisianis  generally,  to  any  other: 
in  uae,  ami  the  Improved  CompaMS  is  su^tcrior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioQ  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  railt 
on  ibi4  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiif 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  eagineci 
icarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  foriualion  or  coavenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  coropleieW  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbea^  inatrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  othan 
now  in  use  for  laying  ofraila— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  aa  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  ISM. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  maue  constant  use  of  Mr 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Cempaas,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  te  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  18SS. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insuumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.  J 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  ]»roper 
ties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  cunaider  these  laatruments  admirably  calculated  for  layia 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  aetice  of  Engl 
neer.  a.  preferable  to  any  othera  lor  that  purpoae. 

lUMRT  k.CAMPB£LL,  KngTrhilad., 
ml  Hr  OwoiaiM.  aad  NorriM.  Raflroad 


INSTRUMENTS. 

UCRVKTING  AKD  WACl^CAX  iXSTRWBMT 
M  AM  VF  ACTOR  Y  . 

't3~  KWIN  k.  HEARTTC,  at  the  sign  of  the  t^uadraM, 
.Vo.'SS  South  street,  one  door  nonh  of  (he  ViMm  Hotel,  Balti- 
more; beg  leave  to  iofom  their  Irierida  and  the  public,  e.|K'- 
ially  Lngineeis,  that  they  continue  to  Manulacuuri  tu  order 
md  keep  tor  sale  every  description  ol  liisirumeuts  in  ibc  above 
branches,  whiuh  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  Med  •• 
lair  terms.     Insironaenu  repaired  fwiih  care  and  prooipiitudc. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estinialion  on  which  their  Surveying 
Irtsiruiiients  are  held,  ilicy  respectfully  ticg  Irava  (o  teiiUar  Iw 
the  public  {lerusal,  the  following  certificates  from  getitl«ae«<  ol 
distingnlahed  scieiuific  auaincDtuis. 

To  Ewin  It  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  yourieqoeal  made  aome 
looiiihs  since,  t  now  offer  you  my  O|untoii  el  the  instraateiiia 
made  at  your  estMbluliment,  lur  the  BuUinitur  sihI  t>liio  Hail- 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  beea  fivenata  mac^ 
earlier  peiioo,  but  was  iiueniionall*  Jelaycd,  iii  order  leaferd 
d  lunger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  l.uiruDieiitJs,  su  that  I  c«»uld 
jpeak  «riih  the  greater  confidence  of  their  lueriu,  itaack-^feet 
ihould  be  Ibund  to  posaeaa. 

It  is  with  aiuch  pleasure  I  can  new  Male  that  niiiwhh.la»dlw 
'.he  IriKtrunteuu  in  the  service  priicurm]  lioia  our  itorihera  ci- 
lies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decKlett  ntcfcreiire  ft>r  those 
uiaiiblactureO  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  niiuibet  manufactared tar 
tbe  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  Ive  Lsvels,  and  f  ve 
jI  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  witam  tha 
last  twelve  monUia,  except  Irom  the  occasional  impel  icctiva  *i 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  ail  Insirumt^ius  arc  liable 

They  poeseas  a  firnmaaa  and  aiability,  aad  at  the  aaoM  iH»e 
X  neatness  and  beauty  of  execuuun,  which  reflect  much  cradu 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  coiistrucilvn. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  tbem  as  being  worthy  lb. 
notice  ol  Com(>anies  engaged  in  Inteinal  Iniprwentcuia,  wh« 
raay  require  Iriairuuients  ol  superior  workBiaiiskip. 

JAMES  P.  STaSLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltlfuorc  snd  Ohi. 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  w<h  care  several  Enginecrt'  lastraiaaMa 
ul  your  Manufaaure,  paitieularly  Bpitii  i««cU,  bimI  aurvcy. 
or's  CompaMsea  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  exprcrsiu^  uiy  opiiiiba 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workoianahip.  1  he  p;iria  of  the  levela 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  faciliir  Im  use,  aad«ccu- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiuatmenls. 

These  ihstrunienlji  seeuied  to  n.e  t*  possess  all  Mw  medera 
iniprovcment  ot  Construction,  of  which  so  niary  have  W«»b 
made  within  tbese  let*  years  :  a,id  I  bavi-  nn  dowbi  Itut  they 
will  give  cveiy  aatislaciion  when  used  ii<  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  i'.  Civil  EagUMer. 

Baltlmoie,  May  Isi,  ISSA 
ToMeaarsEwin'and  Heartu— Asyoii  baveaskriJ  metagive 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  tbnee  insii  omems  of  your  tbaau- 
tacture  which  1  have  either  used  or  vzaniinsd,  I  chcedully  Han 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  ol  my  bccoiuiiig  a4uaiBicd  WKh 
Lheiruualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reaeou  tu  ibick  »ellu( 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  ueaiiten  ollkeV' 
Aurkniaiiship  has  been  tbe  subject  ol  frequent  rrnark'by  mj 
sell,  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  pcrlormauce  1  tiatr  lecslvMl 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  who>s  opin'on  I  respect, 
and  who  have  bad  theni  lor  a  considrrab  e  time  m  use.  Tha 
efforts  you  have  made  aince  your  establishmrnt  in  ihi.  ciiy,  ta 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  f»r  i*h«t  we 
may  want  In  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  ap|.roba(ioB  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youalltbc  succsmwubIi 
yourenterprize  ao  well  merits,  1  remain,  ynurs,  ka. 

B.  H  LATROBC. 
Civil  Engineerla  tbe  aervice  o)  the  Bakiaioreniid  Ohi.  BiallJ 
road  Company. 

A  number  el  other  letters  are  in  ouraoencaeloB  aud  mlglMka 
introduced,  but  are  toe  lengthy.  We  ebouM  be  hanjr  la 
^ubmitibem  upon  appliectioa,  I*  aaf^pcraeadaairoaaaCpiVia. 
lag  tb.  wuue.  aM   ■ 
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*  METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD,  KEPT  AT  AVOYLLE  FERRY,  RED  RIVER,  LOU. 
for  Hit  month  of  January,  1834— (Xot.  31.10  iV.,  Long.  91.59  W.  nearly.) 


Dmu, 

Tkifm»wut»r. 

Wind, 

1834. 

Mora'H  Noon. 

Nieiit. 

JMi'ryl 

51 

54 

53 

NK — light 

*      S 

34 

36 

33 
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88 

34 

38 

u 

•*      4 

.86 

86 

84 

N 

"      5 

16 

30 

88 
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"      6 

84 

38 

35 

M 

"      7 

81 

45 

44 

•—light 

•       8 

48 

58 

50 

NK — light 

"       tt 

46 

50 

66 

»K— light 

-     10 

56 

73 

70 

«t 

"     11 

69 

76 

72 

■ 

"     18 

«7 

64 

54 
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38 

48 

39 
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50 

54 
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64 

63 
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65 

71 

70 

" 
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68 

73 

68 
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67 

72 

70 
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66 

71 

72 

ti 
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50 

49 

41 
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N— light 
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36 

45 

43 
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39 

47 

46 
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48 

46 

45 

u 
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48 

68 

70 
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59 

53 

51 

NX 
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37 

33 

36 

w 
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38 

35 

34 

N 
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38 

38 

37 

calin 

-     31 

38 

54 

54 

" 

"    30 

40 

44 

42 

w — high 

cloudv—  \  «li«ta«'  heavy  thunder  a.  m. — at  4  p.  m.  a  severe  tkunder  shower 
•'       \  from  •  to  w— at  7  p.  m.  wind  w  to  n— high  all  night* 

"     — wind  high  all  day  and  night 
clear — night  cloudy — Rod  River  at  a  stand 
cloudy — inow  at  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  one  inch  deep — night  clear 
clear — light  clouds — night  clear — severe  freeze 

"  — anuw  left  in  the  sltade,  where  the  the  sun  shone  all  gone 

"  morning — white  frost — snow   gone— evening  and   night  cloudy — Red 
cloudy — pumpkins  froze  [River  rising 

"      — heavy  thunder  and  rain — evening  and  night  drizzling,  sieadjr 

"     — showen  all  day  and  night 

K  ii  It  t4 

"  "         a.  m  —evening  clear— wind  n,  high  •    "-  . 

"  "  all  day — and  all  night  drizzling  ' 


Weather,  Remarks,  ^c. 


■ome  sunshine    " 


^ 


— foggy  morning— evening  liglit  clouds  and  sunshino 
— light  rain  or  drizzlmg  all  day  and  niglit 


"  evening  light  clouds,  and  wind  s,  light 

— rain  all  day,  %ith  some  hail — and  night  hail  and  sleet 

—snowing  light  all  day — and  drizzling  and  bail  all  night 
It  t  It  It  it  It 

evening,  sun  visible  through  light  clouds 
"     sunshine  and  night  clear 


*  |lad  River  riaiMg— below  high  water  mark  11  feet  8  inches. 

lUd  River  loae  this  month  3  feet  5  inche*— below  high  water,  7  feet  9  inches. 


Avdylle  Ferry,  on  Red  River,  Lou.,  i 
February  8th,  1834.      S 
Te  Ike  Editor  of  the  RaUroed  Journal : 

SiK — Inclosed  is  the  range  of  the  Ther^ 
Biomet«r  for  the  month  of  January,  regularly 
entarcd  as  stated.  It  hns  been  the  most  extra- 
ordinary month  ever  noticed  in  this  part  of  the 
eoiintry,  for  cold— cloudy — rains— and  changes 
of  weather.     Most  respectfully, 

Your  most  ob't  servant, 

P.    G.    VOORHIES 

P.  S.— I  .wrote  you  particularly  on  3d  Jan- 
uary, ultimo. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  worthy  corres- 
pondent |br  a  continuance  of  his  communica 
tioaa  and  rsgret,  to  say  that  the  one  above  re 
ferrcd  to,  of  3d  January,  has  not  been  recei\M;d, 
Boorc  especially  on  account  of  the  interruption 
jt  esoscs  in  our  thermoinetrical  record. — Ed.] 
WBBmmmam 


CTOmnEBClAL  RECORD. 


Mtfftxf  the  Neto   York  Market,    Thursday,  March 
27,  1834. 

AsHBi— Pets  continue  in  tolerable  request  at  4  30, 
wImIs  Fearls  are  enly  in  moderate  request  at  4  60. 

CokV — Sales  were  made  of  unbroken  Schuylkill 
by  auction  at  4  37a4  50. 

CorriK — Sales  of  Laguira  green  at  II  1.2  eta. 

Cotton — Thare  is  a  little  more  demand  for  home 
«•«,  and  prices  are  sustained.  Sales  of  Upland  a< 
llal2  1.2.  and  New  Orleans  12  I.Sal 3  l.S  eta. 

Fladb — Has  advanced  full  25  cents  a  barrel  since 
Saturday.  Sales  »(  common  brands  Western  at  5 
d«lls.:  Howard  at.  4  87  ;  Philadelphia  5 ;  and  New 
Orlaaaa  at  4  50. 

GaAiN — Is  dull ;  some  sales  of  Ohie,  via.  New 
Orleaas  Wboat  at  1  dollar. 

MaLASSBS — Considerable  sales  since  our  last,  ot 
New  Orleaas  at  SO  eta. ;  Porto  Rico  30a32,  and  Ha- 
vana 94  eta. 

No  chaaf  •  in  the  prices  of  Sugar  or  Spirits. 

Tfae  Sabina's  cargo  of  Teas  is  announced  for 
Taesday. 

CtitU    Mfket— Upper   Bulfs    Head,    New.York, 
March  24. 

Vbktu — 420  head  in  market,  including  50  left 
over  from  last  week.     The  cattle  were  ot  fair  quali 
tj,  tad  the  demand  about  the  same  as  last  week.  375 
were  sold  at  an  advance  of  12  1-2  els  pr  cwt  on  for 
mer  prieet.     Prime  sold  at  $7  50 ;  good.  96  50a$7; 
ordinary,  $5  50a7 — average,  6  62  1-2  per  cwt. 

8a»p — There  waa  but  a  small  supply  in  market, 
and  sales  were  rather  dull.  Some  were  sold  at  from 
#9 10  6,  according  to  qoality. 


Cows  AND  Calvcb— Are  dull.  Some  sales  at  $23, 
25.  28  and  30. 

Cincinnati,  March  19. 

Flour — The  arrivals  during  the  list  week  have 
been  small.  It  is  bought  up  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  at 
$2  75  and  the  inspection. 

Whiskey— But  little  in  market.  We  quote  at 
18  1-4 — in  demand. 

BALTIMORE  MBRKET.S— Jlfarc*  i5. 

Tliere  are  no  traimactioiitt  Iruiii  nturrfi  in  Howard  street  Flour 
The  few  loarin  coiiiiiii!  in  are  taken  from  wac'ini  at  f  4  S5  Nu 
sale*  ot'  City  Milla  Flour 

Tliere  i«  bui  little  doing  in  ony  Iciiid  of  Grain,  and  ilie  mar- 
ket  appears  to  bn  without  rhaiife. 

Whiskey  in  hhdH.  we  quote  at  '21  cenM  in  large  li>ts,  and  21^ 
cts  in  sBiall  lots.  The  wagon  price  of  bLU  la  911  cu,  exclusive 
of  the  ba/ral. 

CHARLE8TON  PRICE  CURRE.NT,  March  «. 
Howu  hraductiont. 
COTTUN— 8ea  Island  25  a 35  ;  Htained  10  a  16. 
Mains 22  a25. 

Panlee  20  a  24.  •'  '' 

Slwrl  staple  10  a  IS^.  .    < 

RICK— Inferior  to  good  2a  2^  ;  prime  2}  a  2}. 
KLClUR— rhiladeljihi.-i,  Baliinioru,  and  RIchiuoud  95  a  5). 
COR  N— .%  a  75  ;  OATS  M  a  43  ;  PEAS  5«»  a  70. 
BAroS— 7a8i  cenu;  HAMS— 9a  10^. 
LARD— a  a  9  cents  ;  PUAP— Yellow  6  a  7. 
BALE  ROPE— 5  a  10  ceuts. 
OIL— SjMrin.  9U  a  1 10  cents  per  galloy. 
Fbreig*  Praductiom. 
BAGGING— Dundee,  and  Inverness,  4t  inch  !4  a  U  :  Tow 

and  Flax  do  18  a  22. 
OSIVABURGS— 9i  a  II. 

IRON— Awortod  Russia  and  Swedes,  100  lbs. 94  a  4k. 
S.ALT— Liverpeol,  coars«iii  bacs  or4  bushels,  fl.S'l  a  1.37; 
In  bulk  28. 
Turks  Ixland  50. 
SUGAR— Havana,  white  fl  a  I04  ;  brown  7}  a  8. 

Muscovado  Ha  10;  St. Croix  and  Jamaica OJ  a  101; 
New  Orleaim  7^  a  9. 
RcMARKs  — CoTTOK — There  has  been  a  very  fair  demand  for 
I'plaadsduring  the  week  from  10  10  I2jt ;  the  saie«  have  bveti 
principally  ill  the  finar  qualities,  although  ihsrcha*  been  a  good 
deuiand  lor  the  tnt'crinr  deseri|>tlon8.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  long  Staple  alio  this  week  at  our  quntatinnii. 

Rice. — The  market  «till  continues  heavy  and  a  few  Male*  thai 
have  been,  were  luaile  at  a  reduction  af  1-8  to  3-lOihs  of  a  dol- 
lar. 
Ftora.- Thin  article  remains  dull. 
Gk4IN. — There  have  been  pretty  cxtentive  fales   this  week. 

[fV*«i  tMt  ^rew  OrUant  Pric*  Currtut,  of  Mmrck  H.] 
Rbmarks.— The  (.ast  week  has  b^en  obxcured  by  a  daily  aiitl 
regular  succession  «f  rain  and  fog,  the  streota  are  again  co 
vered  with  liquid  mud,  and  we  are  rsmiiided  orraeinnaily, 
In  Ihe  course  of  twenty  four  liours,  of  changes  indirative  of 
the  four  seasons.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  nut  door 
alTairs  are  rstarded  in  ronsequence ;  freight  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  the  shipping  without  much  risk  of  injury,  and  that 
already  deposited  on  the  Levee  occasionally  is  caught  in  a 
shower.  The  Mississippi  is  at  about  the  same  stage  last  no- 
tic«d,  three  feet  below  liigh  water  mark.  Of  the  times  in  gen- 
eral, we  cannot  say  mure  tiian  rc;)eat  former  remarks — the 
cry  of  "  Hard  times  I"  is  in  the  lnnllth^  of  nearly  all  who  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about  the  matter ;  and,  thaugli  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  hard  enough,  yet,  if  our  private  opinion  can 
shed  aay  light  on  the  sultiect,  we  are  frie  to  say  that  they  have 
been  rendered  doubly  dimcultby  idlerlamor.  The  rurtailment 
of  accommodations  by  the  BanJis  is  certainly  a  great  drawback 
to  our  commerce,  and  has  reduced  the  prices  of  Stocks,  &.c. 
below  what  we  thought  enuld  be  the  cunllugent  of  a  proba- 
bility ;  Imt,  If  th«>se  who  have  cash  idly  hoarded,  could  finj 
flrmntss  to  invest  it,  (and  u  better  opportunity  never  presented 
itself  BiiKc  we  havf  kBown  tke  city,)  in  on*  abon  moath,  mo 


ney  would,  we  believe,  go  a  begging  for  good  notes  at  10  per 
cent,  per  andum-  Wc  are  aware  that  many,  vsry  many,  |r|i 
of  precisely  tlli«  contrary  opiliun ;  and  so  long  as  this  idea  i. 
supported,  nay,  tolerated  by  the  c«u)n.  unity,  just  so  long  Will 
we  have  "  hard  times." 

CO'lTON. — The  mtirket  has  liccn  \Try  lively  i-ihce  a  fe»f 
days,  and  sales  t«  about  16,000  bales,  including  portions  of  (.,. 
ery  description,  h&ve  l>een  made  at  4  to  4  ecnt.  per  lb;  advauis. 
The  operations  have  heeii  principally  in  Tennessee  and  AlaLa 
ma  Cotton,  at  9|  a  10  cents  per  lb.  for  parceiK  found.  The  sUkK 
of  Tenne«see  is  very  small,  while  that  of  Alabama  is  sbusd. 
ant.  Uf  LouisiniiK  and  Mi»t>isslppi  there  is  little  letl  fur  sale 
and  fine  parceJa  of  lliese  descripiionii,  in  particular,  are  Tery 
scarce.  The  market  has  assumed  a  more  heulthy  appearancs 
than  formerly;  and,  but  fur  the  extremely  Huprupitiuiu  wea- 
ther, would  be  very  animatad. 

SUGAR  contiuues  to  cummand  former  latey  or 3  •  71  eeits 
per  lb.  for  that  of  good  quality  in  the  eiiy. 

MOLASc^ES  is  in  ttie  usual  good  demand,  and  pricas  rcniaiu 
without  change,  2Ua21  on  plantation,  aad  23a234  ia  town. 

FLOCR — The  price  remains  without  chauge,and  the  demand 
fair. 

PORK  is  in  gnod  demand,  and  a  fair  business  has  b«sn  dune 
at  the  rates  quoted. 

BACON,  as  remarked  last  week,  is  rather  dull.witliout change 
in  price. 

LARD  is  in  good  demand,  at  64  cenuper  lb.  lor  that  of  good 
quality. 

LBAD,  Pig— There  is  no  alteration  in  price,  95  1S|  per  100 
l>ounds. 

FREIGHTS  have  Improved — aad,  as  usual,  soiae  arc  rafus 
iiig  current,  and  wailing  higher  rates. 


VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  publi8he<I  once  a  week  in  qiuu-to  ibrm,  with 
16  pages  to  each  number,  at  93  ;  or  in  semx-monUdy  form, 
of  32  jiagcs,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  94  j)er 
annum,  in  advance.  The  Jirtt  and  second  volimies  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parU  to  the  year,  either  atitrhed 
in  cot)*r*  or  bound  in  boards,  at  the  subsoription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,  50  cents,  in  two  parts  91  per 
voliiine.  Those  in  covers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  magaziiM.  Published  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New- York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  Qow  just  commencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  ef  the 
first  year.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corr<>8- 
pondenta,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  contribute  10 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Kmoht,  ■ 
formerly,  and  for  several  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  London  Mkchamcs'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
as  Editor,  tlte  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  snyinf  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  liberal  support.  The  first  year,oT  two  first  volumes,  having 
been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  ixMirds— either  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  91  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  91  75  in  boards,  or  93  per  an- 
num. A  liberal  discount  made  to  tlte  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  at.  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  volume  of  a  new  serie*.  It  is  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  93  pet  annum  in  advance.  The  last  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
boards,  93  50.  Each  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance,  or 
previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  commisston, 
will  be  entitled  to  eight  addttumal  pages  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  to  the  volume.  Published  at  No. 
35  Wall  street,  N  .Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22.  1831. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  publiabed  at  tbe 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  nimiber  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  moat  choice  articles 
from  the  best  agricultural  and  meclianical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  vohimea  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  ()agei  each,  ani  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
Price,  95  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  published. 

D.  K.  Minor  also  publishes  the  NEW-YORK  AMERI- 
CAN, daily,  tri-weekly,  and  semi-weekly. 

Also,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  quarto  pages,  is  issued  once  a  week,  at 
91  50  per  armnro,  in  advance,  it  contains  much  inter - 
esUng  reading  upon  agriculture,  &.c. 

&2r  All  Letters  and  Commimicationa  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, may  be  addressed, /ree  qf  postage,  to 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


NOW  RKADT, 
AN  INTKRESTIKO  AKD  USEFCli  MAP. 

Upon  which  is  delineated  nearly  all  the  Railroads 
now  chartered  in  the  V.  Sutes.  It  is  deaicned  to  show 
the  present  contomplnted  connexion  of  the  aifferent  Unee, 
as  well  as  where  others  may  hereafier  be  constructed  to 
connect  with  them.  It  may  be  had  eilher  in  sheeU,  price 
91  25,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for  pocket  maps,  price  f  1  50, 
or  on  rollers  at  92  25,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  tbe 
subscriber.  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  WaU  atreet. 

Now-Yori^  April  2,  1835,  ^v-^r^ 
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The  writer  of  the  following  letter  will  ex- 
cuse U9,  we  trust,  for  publii^hing  it  without  his 
eoasent.  The  truth  is,  we  are  driven,  these 
hard  times,  to  adopt  all  honorable  means  in 
our  power  to  extend  its  circulation,  that  we 
may  receive  back  the  money  it  has  cost  us.  If 
we  can  do  that,  by  a  collection  of  what  is  now 
due  from  those  who  have  heretofore  taken  it, 
the  sale  of  copies  now  on  hand,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  its  circulation,  we  will  never  say  a 
word  more  about  having  thus  far  received  no 
eompentation  for  our  own  services  in  superin- 
tending it.  One  cannot  afford  to  work  for  no- 
thing unless  his  expenses  are  defrayed :  and  we 
should  not  have  been  obliged  to  do  o,  if  all 
who  have  patronized,  had  paid  us. 

LiveRPooL,  Feb.  20ih,  1834. 
Si«,— I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Vignoles  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  sett  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  with 
the  back  numbers  complete,  for  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  London,  and  another  lor 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Dublin,  which 
may  both  be  sent  as  you  have  hitherto  sent 
his  copies.  He  says  they  will  all  prefer  hav- 
ing them  in  semi-monthly  parts,  stitched  in  a 
wrapper,  as  you  have  sometimes  sent  them  ;  1 
should  also  prefer  mine  in  that  way.  I  have, 
likewise,  at  the  solicitation  of  Doctor  Lardner, 
to  ask  you  to  send  two  copies  of  all  the  back 
numbers,  and  to  continue  him  as  a  subscriber. 
On  seeing  my  copy,  he  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishmeat  that  such  a  work  should  be  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be 
the  means  of  your  procuring  additional  sub- 
seribers.  You  will  please  to  forward  me  your 
bill,  which  shall  be  immediately  paid. 
Your  obedient  servant,  . 

Francis  B.  Ogden, 
Consul  of  the  U.  S.  at  Liverpool. 


Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad. — We  are 
happy  to  learn  by  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  the  commissioners,  that  8J48,000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  this  company  has  been  taken, 
leaving  but  forty  shares  of  $50  each,  to  make 
up  the  full  amount  necessary  to  make  a  good 
wooden  raijruid  from  Port  Lawrence  to  Adri- 
an.— [Miami  of  the  Lakes.] 

"Adrian,  March  6,  1834. 
•'  The  books  for  receiving  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
Railroad  Company  were  opened  here  as  per 
notice,  on  the  4th  instant.  On  that  and  the 
following  day  there  were  960  shares  subscribed, 
which  is  $40,000.  The  stock  finds  a  more 
ready  market  than  was  anticipated  by  the 
warmest  advocate  of  the  road.  This  tells  well 
for  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  in 
habitants  of  the  counties  of  Lenawe  and  Mon- 
roe. People  of  every  profession,  trade,  and  bu- 
siness, have  taken  stock.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  a  railroad  will  be  built,  when  so 
many  unite  their  strength  and  say  it  shall  go 
on  ?  Your  favorite  theory  of  wooden  railroads 
will  therefore  soon  be  put  in  practice." 
«. _ 

By  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  recently  from 
Columbus,  we  are  informed  that  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  bill  had  a  few  days  before  the 
time  of  adjournment  been  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where,  after  some  fri. 
Hing  amendments,  it  also  passed,  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Senate's  amend 
ment  would  be  concurred  in  by  the  House 
without  opposition.  The  bill,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed verbally,  provides  for  the  immediate  survey 
by  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, of  both  banks  of  the  river  from  the 
Indiana  line  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  also 
an  examination  of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  low 
down  as  the  head  of  the  rapids,  with  a  view  to 
a  slack  water  navigation,  if  it  should  be  deem- 
ed expedient. 

Three  gentlemen  to  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor, to  select  and  appraise  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  tiie  canal,  which  lands  are  to  be  brought 
into  market  as  early  as  practicable,  and  sold 
for  cash,  provided  that  none  shall  be  struck 
off  at  a  less  price  than  $2  50  per  acre,  nor  less 
than  its  apprised  value;  and  no  canal  land 
can  be  entered  at  private  sale  until  two  pub- 
lic sales  shall  have  been  held.  The  proceeds 
of  these  sales  are  to  be  applied  without  unne- 
cessary delay  to  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

It  is  expected  that  the  engineers  will  be  on 
the  route  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well  settled. 

We  shall  publish  the  canal  bill  as  soon  as 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  lay  our  hands  on 
it. — [Miami  of  the  Lakes.] 


I  Internal  Improvetnents,  JVb.    V.      By   F.      To 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, and  Advocate  oflntemal  Improvements. 
Sir, — Animated  discussions    have  at  va- 
rious times  taken  place,  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular plan  that  is  best  adapted  as  a  general 
means  to  promote  and  facilitate  internal  com- 
merce ;  and  although   systems  have  been  ex- 
plained, and  theories  investigated,  in  the  most 
lucid  and  elaborate    manner,   they  have  been 
too  frequently  characterized  by  party  influence, 
to  produce  an^-  other  effect  than  that  of  ex- 
citing animosities  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true 
interest  of  the  cause. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  one  particular 
plan  can  with  propriety  be  recommended  as 
most  til  to  subserve  the  general  interest  of  the 
country.  The  circumstances  which  should 
govern  the  mind  in  the  choice  and  adoption  of 
such  plan  are  principally  of  a  local  character, 
and  entirely  independent  of  general  rules. 
Canals,  railways,  turjipikes,  have  each  their 
particular  province,  their  particular  sphere  of 
action.  Each,  according  to  circumstances,  pos- 
sesses, relatively,  certain  capabilities  and  ad- 
vantages, for  which  it  claims  precedence  over 
the  other  two ;  and  for  which  alone  it  should 
be  selected  as  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  the  section  of  country  it  may 
be  intended  to  benefit. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  error,  and  one 
that  has  been  productive  of  more  injury  than 
any  other,  may  be  traced  to  the  prejudice  that 
has  so  unreasonably  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  against  the  employment  of  men  of  sci- 
ence in  the  construction  of  important  public 
works.  It  is  disgraceful  to  find  the  interests 
of  men  of  this  class,  even  when  possessing  a 
large  share  of  practical  knowledge,  prejudiced 
by  the  very  thing  which  ought,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  enlightened  community,  to  have  advanced 
them;  to  find  their  services  slighted  and  put 
aside  to  give  place  to  those  who,  professing  to 
act  independently  of  all  theory  and  scientific 
principle,  and  ignorant  of  every  thing  except 
the  few  practical  rules  indispensable  in  their 
vocations,  happen  to  enjoy  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  mere  practical  men.  It  is 
only  by  the  lights  of  science  that  we  can  ever 
nope  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  combined  actions  of  different  causes,  and 
by  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  principles  that 
we  can  avoid  making  improper  applications 
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of  established  laws,  and  be  enable  J  to  draw  le- 
gitimate conclusions  from  particiiliir  premises.  | 
It  is  not    imagined  by  any  reilcoliUj'  person 
that  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  possibly  mili- 
tate against  a  correct  conception  of  plans,  and 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  details.     Were  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  even  for  a  mumcnt,  the 
encouragement  of  any  such  ridiculous  notions,' 
many  convincing  instances  might  be  adJujeJ, 
as  evidence  to  maintain  the  coalrary  position,! 
— that  without  its  assistance  no  en:jineer  canj 
hope  to  attain  to  cmmence  in  his  profession.! 
Prony,  Tredgold,  and  Smeaton,  were  all,  in: 
some  sense,  practical  men  ;    but  to  uii    exieu- 
sive  practice  they  united  a  profound  knowledi^e; 
of  all  the  different  branches  uf  mechanical  sci-. 
ence ;    and   who  have  coniributod   more  than 
they    to   the  general  diifusion  of  kno\vled:^e,| 
under  the  different  heads  to  which  their  alleu-j 
tion  was  directed.      We.  are  persuaded  that  iti 
is  only  from  the  exertions  of  such  men  (and  ma- 
ny such  may  be  found  in  this  country),  that  we' 
can  possibly  escape    falling  into    liie  snares 
that  are  laid  by  designing  men  to  dupe  the  un- 
wary. 

So  much  has  already  been  Avrltlcn  on  the 
relative  value  of  railroads  and  canals,  that  the 
subject  is  indeed   well  nigh  exhausted  ;    and 
although  little  or  nothing,  it  is  believed,  ran  be 
adduced  further   to  strengthen    our    jjosition, 
but  what  has  been  hundreds  of  times  reitera- 
ted from  every  quarter  of  the   Union,  siill   it 
cannot  be  passed  by,  consistently  with  the  ob- 
ject in  view  and  in  justice  to  the  cause  we  up- 
hold, without  a   brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  by  which  these  formidable  ri- 
vals, if  such    they   mast   be   considered,  are 
chiefly  governed.     That  of  friction,  as  it  has 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  disputation  amonj; 
theorists,  claims  particular  attention,  as  the 
basis  on   which  most  of  the   arguments  are 
founded;  and  although  the  experiments  from 
which  our  information  on  this  important  topic 
is  derived  have  been  conducted  with  ihe  great- 
est care  and   precision,  the   results  difter    so 
widely  in  character,  and  present  so  many  ma- 
terial opposing  points,  ihat  the  laws  establish 
ed  from   the  conclusions  drawn    from  the  one 
have  ever  been    invalidated    by   those  drawn 
from  the  other.     It  was  long  looked  upon  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  tlie  friction  of  roll- 
ing and  sliding  bodies  teas  the  same  for  all  velo- 
cities, and  consequently,  that  any  body  being 
acted  on  by  a  constant  force  barely  sufiicieni 
TO  overcome  its  friction,  together  v/ith  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere,  would,  like  a  fall- 
ing body  acted  on  by  gravitation,  proceed  with 
a    motion    continually    accelerated,    aad    in- 
crease beyond    anv  assignable    limit.      How- 
ever startling  this  assertion  may  have  been  at 
its  first  appearance,  it  yet  found  many  tocoun 
tenance  its  introduction,  and  claim  its  admis 
sioa  as  a   truth   deserving   unlimited  credit. 
Here  was  a  fine  field  for  speculation ;  nnd  to 
this  apparent  paradox  may  be  tra>'ed  the  foun- 
tain head  from  which   has  emanated  all   the 
enthusiastic  hopes  and    extravagant  expecta- 
tions which   have  characterized   the  railroad 
mania  durinsr  the  last  few  years.     Fortunate- 
ly, however,  for  the  cause  of  science,  men  have 
been  found   suflRciently    sceptical  H)  question 
the  truth  of  this  absurd  position.    -Morin,  sat- 
isfied in  his  own  mind,  that  his  prodci^essors, 
Vnace  and  Coulomb,  had  been  laboring  under 
the  eff«ctof  some  undefinable  error,  determined 
to  sift  the  matter  until  he  discovered  the  cause. 
Having  prepared  an    apparatus  for  this    pur 
pose,  he  varied  the  velocity  from  the  lowest 
up  to  ten  feet  per  second  ;  the  rubbing  surfaces 
from  some  tenths  of  a  square  inch  to  nearly 
five  hundred  square  inches;  and  the  pressures 
from  ninety  to    twenty-five   hundred    pounds 
All  the  experiments  made  within  these  limits, 
and  they  were  repeated  many  times,  agree  in 
character,  and  prove,  what  is  more  consistent 
with  our  ideas,  and  reconcileable  with  our  ex- 
perience, that  the  friction  of  surfaces  moving 
on  each  other  is  entirely  independent  both  of  ve- 
locity and  surface,  and  proportionable  to  the  pres- 


sure. In  this  experiment,  of  course,  the  op- 
posing resistance  ol  the  medium  through  w  liKh 
the  body  paaise:>  is  abbtructcd. 

Tnesc  practical  rcsulis  were  still,  however, 
highly  satisfactory,  as  placing  the  ability  to 
propel  carriage  son  railroads  at  a  suitable  si  eed, 
lor  the  more  rapid  dispatch  of  business,  beyond 
a  doubt  ;  and  as  showing  the  striking  relative 
difference  in  the  for^e  requisite  to  produce  the 
same  degree  of  speid  upon  canals.  But  be- 
fore go.ng  fu;ther,  let  us  examine  a  little  into 
the  nature  of  this  latter  resistance.  We  find 
this  to  be  governed  by  totally  different  laws; 
that  it  increases  with  the  s({uare  of  the  velo- 
city. It  is  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through 
whicli  the  body  passes,  and  is  occasioned  by 
tAvo  causes, — the  cohesion  of  the  particles  and 
the  inertia  of  matter.  Thus,  if  a  body 
move  through  a  tluid  at  different  velocities,  the 
resistance  wfil  increase  with  the  increased 
number  of  particles  struck  in  a  given  time; 
which,  of  course,  will  be  determined  by  the 
spaiie  run  through  in  that  time.  If,  therefore, 
a  triple  number  of  particles  be  struck,  the  re- 
sistance will  be  triple  ;  but  it  increases  further 
with  the  force  with  which  the  body  strikes  the 
particles,  and  this  being  pro;>ortional  will  be 
also  at  a  triple  rate,  making  the  whole  rtsist- 
aace  nine-fold  :  i.  e.,  p:ir'Jy  in  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity,  and  partly  in  ihe  duplicate  ratio  of 
that  velocity. 

The  only  apolo?/  offered  for  these  tedious 
and  unintercstin.'  details,  is  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  addressed  to  ihe  unenlightened — 
to  those  who.<c  occupations  may  preclude  them 
from  bestowing  much  care  and  reflection  upon 
subjects  of  this  character.  It  is  a  desideratum 
admitted  by  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart,  that  a  correct  knowledge  of 
fundamental  princi])le8  be  so  generally  diffused 
throughout  everv  class  of  society,  that  each 
and  every  individual  member  thereof  may  be 
enabled  of  himself  K)  pass  judgment  on  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various 
scliemes  presented  for  public  approbation  ;  and 
to  detect  the  fallacies  of  those  whose  wilful 
misrepresentalions  have  so  often  before  led  in- 
to error.  Almost  every  instance  that  has  oc- 
curred where  serious  injury  has  resulted  from 
ill-advised  and  ill-concerted  undertakings,  has 
been  characterized  by  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  hydro-dynamics.  Many 
unhappy  examples  might  be  adduceiVto  illus- 
trate this  observation,  but  we  forbear,  in  the 
hope  that  the  experience  derived  from  the  past 
will  so  regulate  the  actions  of  the  future  as  to 
render  their  recurrence,  unless  wilful,  next  to 
impossible. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  appears  from 
the  diHerent  nature  of  these  resistances,  that 
the  rate  of  velocity  on  canals  is  confined  to 
a  very  low  limit,  whereas  the  rate  of  that  on 
railroads  may  be  increased  to  any  height  that 
\v'\\\  not  prove  injurious  to  the  road  and  car- 
riage. On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  this  very  principle,  which  is 
liarped  on  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
further  use  of  the  canal,  actually  endows  it 
with  advantages  that  are  ahogether  unattaina- 
ble on  railroads.  W^e  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain this  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  The 
relative  good  effect  produceil  at  different  veloci- 
ties, in  round  numbers,  stands  very  nearly 
thus:  One  to  three  in  favor  of  canals  at  a  ve- 
locity of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  ;  equal 
at  a  velocity  of  five  miles  per  hour;  and  one 
to  three  in  favor  of  railroads  at  a  velocity  often 
m^lesper  hour.  Now,  reasoning  from  these  pre 
mises  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a  force  of 
traction  on  a  canal  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  move  a  mass  equal 
to  ninety  thousand  pounds.  A  horse  travel- 
ling at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour  can 
draw  with  ease  thirty  tons  in  a  boat  weighing 
(ifteen  tons.  This  gives  us  at  once  a  proportion 
of  one  to  nine  hundred  as  the  amount  of  re- 
sislanre  opposed  to  the  motion  of  a  vessel 
through  the  water  at  two  miles  per  hour. 
Now,  reducing  this  velocity  to  one  mile  per 


hour,  the  proportion  becomes  one  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  ;  and  if  to  a  half  a  mile  jier 
hour,  one  to  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  traction  equal  in  force  to  100 
lbs.  can  thus  at  that  rate  draw  a  mass  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  1,444,000  lbs.  This  as- 
tonishing fact  does  not  only  exist  in  theory, 
but  has  actually  been  prov«  d  in  practice,  upon 
our  own  lakes.  A  single  horse  has  been  known 
to  draw,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  a  raft 
weighing  two  hundred  tons.  F. 

FartJier  Illustration  of  the  Principle  of  Mr, 

Ericsson^*   Caloric   Engine.      [From  the 

London  Mechanics' M«gazine.] 

Sir,— »-The  following  remarks,  in  eluci- 
dation  of  the  principle  of  my  Caloric  En- 
gine, will,  I  feel  confident,  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  your  many  scientific  readers. 

To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  tlte  new  inodo  of  em- 
ploying heat  adopted  in  this  engine,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider how  heat  is  at  present  made  use  uf 
when  employed  to  actuate  that  universal  in- 
strument of  mechanical  power,  the  stcont 
engine.  U  it  necessary  to  the  effect  protbtced, 
that  the  heat  should  be  absorbed  9$  de- 
stroyed, or  in  any  way  diminished  in  energy  ? 
"f  tiiis  question  can  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, then  it  will  be  quite  logical  to  assume 
that  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  forms 
but  a  fraction  of  that  which  the  combustion 
of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Well,  then,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of 
steam,  of  known  volume  and  pressure,  to  be 
admitted  into  a  vessel  containing  cold  water 
of  a  given  weight  and  tfjmperature  ;  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature  which  will  be  pro- 
duced will,  of  course,  afford  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  contained 
in  the  steam  previous  to  its  condensation. 
Suppose,  now,  that  an  equal  volume  of  steam, 
of  equal  pressure,  as  in  the  first  instance,  is 
admitted  under  a  piston,  working  in  a  cylin- 
der, and  subjected  to  a  proportionate  load ; 
that  piston  will,  of  course,  move  until  all  the 
■team  has  been  admitted,  and  by  its  motion 
exert  a  force  proportionate  to  the  pressure 
of  the  sileain  and  the  volume  displaced.  Let, 
then,  the  steam  be  discharged  from  under  the 
piston  into  the  vessel  of  cold  water,  under 
similar  circumstances  as  in  the  first  supposi- 
tion, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  ele- 
vation of  temperature  will  take  place  as  when 
the  steam  was  not  previously  employed  to 
raise  the  piston.  We  thus  find  that  the  pro. 
duction  of  mechanical  force  by  Iteat  is  uiuiC' 
companicd  by  any  loss  of  heat.* 

But,  ill  the  steam  engine,  this  remarkable 
circumstance  is  not  productive  of  any  advan- 
tage, for  although  nearly  all  the  heat  genera- 
ted in  the  boiler  is  unquestionably  conducted 
to  the  condenser,  that  heat  cannot  from 
Iheiice  be  brought  back  to  the  boiler  again 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  steam,  having  in 
the  condensing  process  been  diffused  amongst 
a  large  quantity  of  matter,  and  brought  to  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  the  steam.f 

On  these  grounds  the  inference  seerns  in- 
contestible,  that  the  steam  engine  is  not  con- 
structed on  a  correct  physical  principle,  in- 
asmuch as  it  consumes  a  greater  quantity  of 
that  precious  conunodity,  fuel,  than  is  neces- 


*  LiMiaes  by  radiation  n«ed  not  li«r«  be  taken  into  me- 
count,  for  they  do  not  affect  the  theory. 

t  Ur  cuunie,  ev<>ry  builer  ia  fed  from  the  ron<ienaer,  but 
this  produces  a  i*a\ing  of  fiiel  of  only  oiie-thwlaenth  part 
uf  the  whole  quantity  ronsumod  :  henre  thirteen-four- 
teenths  of  the  heat  generated  in  constantly  wanted.         _ 
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s.iry  for   the   production   of  the   mechuiiical 
force  obtained. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  all  tlnid  substaiicos, 
the  gases  particularly,  expand  very  conside- 
rably by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 
and  that,  if  kept  in  a  state  of  compresnion 
previous  to  being  heated,  their  expansive 
force  will,  at  a  given  temperature,  be  great- 
er, and  that  in  the  same  proportion  us  the  in- 
crease of  density.  That  an  engine  iniglil 
be  worked  by  means  of  such  expansion  or 
dilatation,  will  be  readily  stdmitted  by  any 
one  reflecting  on  the  subject,  without  refer- 
ring  to  the  diagram  or  sketch  of  the  Caloric 
Engine,  given  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
Magazine.  I  will,  therefore,  not  detain  y(»ur 
readers  by  detailing  the  manner  in  which 
the  motion  is  practically  produced  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  heated  medium,  but  conlinc 
mysetf  to  the  theory  of  the  contrivance,  bv 
which  a  nearly  ui. limited  quantity  of  the  im- 
pelting  medium,  (gaseous  or  fluid,)  may  be 
heated  to  any  required  temperature,  by  the 
consumption  of  a  small  quautily  of  fuel.* 

Let  fig.  1  (see  the  accompunying  engrav- 
ing) represent  a  furnace  having  a  metal  tube, 
y,  conducted  through  the  centre  of  its  flue, 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  heat  in  its  passage  t*i 
the  chimney  ;  let  a  pair  of  bellows  be  at- 
tached  to  the  pipe,  y,  at  A,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  current  of  air 
through  that  pipe  ;  and  let  a  (hermomeler  be 
inserted  into  it  at  A,  and  another  thermome- 
ter at  B.  Now,  suppose  a  regular  fire  t<»  be 
kept  up,  and  the  bellows  to  be  regularly 
worked  so  as  to  blow,  say  '20  cubic  feet  of 
cold  air  into  the  pipe  y  per  minute  :  if  it  then 
be  found  that,  whilst  the  thermometer  at  A 
indicates  60^,  the  thermometer  at  B  will 
continue  to  indicate  100'',  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the   heat   transmitted 


The  journal  citwl  in  my  last  commiinicatian  liaving, 
by  •oiue  strange  ov«»njig;lit,  niislaken  tlw  Caloric  Engin*. 
^r  un  "  Air  bngine,"  it  will  be  well  to  direct  tlie  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  fart,  that  various  gaseous  and  even 
HumI  auhsiances,  capahia  of  oonsideralile  dilatation  by 
liaal,  «r«  equally  apptioabla  lor  using  tha  heat  over  and 
over  a^ain,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  imjtelUag  agent  may 
he  varied,  while,  in  eVery  case,  caloric  is  iitdispen$able,  ha* 
th*  t»na  Calorie  E^gina  be«a  ehoMo.. 
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by  the  furnace  perniuiute  will  be  accurately 
ascerrained  by  calculating  what   quantity  of 
heat  is  required  to  raise  20  cubic  feet  of  air 
from  00  up  to  100°.    Now  suppose  the  same 
furnace,  with  its  metal  tube  y,to  be  represent- 
ed by  fig.  2,  but    instead  of  having  the  bel- 
lows   attached    to    the  metui  tube,   suppose 
them  to  be  attached  to  a  pipe,  A  C,  of  infi- 
nite length,  and  let  this  pipe  be  inclosed    in 
a  casing,  X;  suppose,  furlher,  this  casing  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  perfe<'t  n»»n-conductor  ofj 
heat,  and  instead  of  allowing   the  hot  air  to 
pass  oft'  directly,  as  at  U'ili  fig.  1,   let  it  bt- 
conducted  froni    the    metal   tube  y,  through 
the  pipe  D,  into  the    casing  X,  and  pass  ofl" 
at  B.      'J'hen  lot  thennonuMers  be  inserted  in 
the  pipes  at  A,  C,  D,  and  B,  the  belhiws  be- 
ing MNyrked  at  the  same  speed  as  before,  and 
an  equal  fire  kept  up.     At  the  commence- 
ment, the  thermoincter  at  A  and  at  C  will,  ol 
course,  l)oth  indicalo  GO**,  but  (he  thermome- 
ter at  C  will  very  soorj  begin  to  rise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  conveyed  into  the  casing  X  ; 
but  any  increase  of  temperature  at  C  will, 
of  course,  cause  an  increase  of  temperature 
at  D.     This  again  will  still  further  increase 
the  temperature  at  C,  aiid  so  on  in  continued 
succession,  until  the  thermometer  at  D  indi- 
cates a   temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  hot  air  in  the  beginning  of  the  flue  lead- 
ing  from  the  furnace  :  any  further  increase 
of  temperature,  of  course,  cannot  take  place. 
Now,  since  the  quantity,   or  nither   weight, 
of  air  fi»rced  through  the  metal  tube  y  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  proposition,  and  the  power 
of  the  fire  likewise,   tliis   latter    pro|>09ition, 
illustrated  by  fi;».  2,  incontrovertibly  proves 
that  the  temperature  to  which  the  air  may  be 
brought    is    mad«  'perfectly  independent  of 
the  qtiantity  of  heat  generated  in  the  furnace 
But  the  quantity  of  air  to  be   heated  will 
also  be   equally  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  :  for  suppose  that,  in  the 
first  proposition,  the  draught  be  checked  so 
as  to  diminish  the   consumption  of  fuel    j, 
then  the  20  cubic  feet  of  air  constantly  cir- 
culated per  minute  will  be  raised  about  10 
instead  of   40°;  but  apply   the  contrivance 
for  bringing  the  heat  t)AcM»  tts  illustrated  ml 


fig.  2,  and  the  thermometers  at  C  and  D  will 
be  atlucted  just  as  above  described,  except 
that  more  time  will  be  required  before  the 
temperature  at  D  is  brought  to  the  full  height, 
and  that  less  heat  will  uUimately  escape  at 
B.  Thus  it  may  be  proved  theoretically,  that 
any  quantity  of  fluid  air  or  gaseous  matter 
call  be  heated  up  to  a  high  temperature,  in- 
dependently of  the  quantity  of  heat  actually 
generated  for  that  purpose.  Although  this 
is  apparently  a  paradox,  it  is  not  80 ;  for  by 
referring  to  the  illustration  in  figs.  2  and  3, 
it  will  at  o:;cc  be  seen  that  the  circulating 
fluid  is  of  a  hiuh  temperature  only  when  pass- 
ing the  point  I),  and  that  it  gradually  dimin- 
isbes  in  temperature  as  it  recedes,  and  gra- 
dually increases  as  it  advances  towards  that 
jH)int.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
mechanical  force  this  is  quite  ais  advantage- 
ous  as  if  the  fluid  retained  its  high  tempera- 
ture when  it  escapes ;  for  at  the  point  D  is 
|aie  heated  fluid  admitted  into  the  working 
I  cylinder,  and  from  thence  passed  off  into  the 
casing  X.  'Hie  manner  in  which  this  is  done, 
your  diagram  of  the  Caloric  Engine,  in  a  for- 
mer  number,  fully  explains. 

rig.  8  represents  the  form  of  an  apparatus 
used  iu  practice  ;  its  operation  is   precisely 
the   same   its   in    fig.    2,  and   thermometers 
I  placed  at  A,  C,  D,  and  B,  will  indicate  tem- 
jperatures  proving  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture and  transfer  of  heat  in  a  similar  manner. 
jThe  cold  fluid   is  forced    into  the   furnace 
jthrough  a  immber  of  small  tubes,  Z,  and  the 
ihot  air  is  passed  ofl^  through  the  vessel  X, 
i  called  the  regenerator.     The  currents,  both 
in  this  vessel  and  in  the  tubes,  are  broken  in 
:a  peculiar  njanner,  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
sitaiit  intennixture  of  particles,  which  is  ab- 
'solutcly  necessary  for  eflTecting  a  rapid  trans- 
Ifer  of  heat.     But  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
jobject  been  attained  by  the  contrivances  in- 
siiUited,  that  hot  air,  constantly  passed  at  the 
rate  of  G  feet  per  second,  through  a  pipe  11 
inch  bore,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  entering  at 
a  temperature  of  :>00',  has,  by  a  counter-cur- 
rent of  equal  magnittiJt',  been  brought  down 
to  85°,  the  countcr-currcnt  at  the  same  time 
entering  at  72°. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.   EUCSSON. 

Cdwar.1  St.,  Regent's  Park,  Jan.  7, 1834. 


[From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.^ 

We  have  received  the  following  conununica- 
tion  from  the  agent  of  Mr.  Harris,  respecting 
his  invention,  and  on  the  same  day  the  letter 
from  our  friend  Archimedes.  We  have  often 
stated  (hat  our  columns  are  open  to  controver- 
sy on  scientific  subjects,  if  conducted  without 
personalities,  and  vnt  cheerfully  insert  both  ar- 
ticlesi  W«  hope  to  receive  other  letters  on  the 
same  subject. — [Ed.  Mbc.  Ma«.] 
Harris  new  Patent  Twin  Steamboat.  To  the 
Editor  of  (he  Mech.onics'  Magazine. 
Sir, — In  requesting  (he  favor  of  you  to  give 
Mr.  Harris'  coromunicaiion  a  place  in  your  co- 
lunms,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  only  dis- 
charging  the  duty  of  an  agent,  without  the  re- 
motest wish  or  desire  to  injure  Mr.  Burden. 

There  has  not  been  a  dissenting  opinion 
among  all  those  with  whom  I  have  ronsulted, 
and  shown  Flarris'  pbtns,  and  some  of  them  are 
well  quhlified  (o  judge,  that  it  is  superior  to 
any  tiling  yet  discovered  for  velo«ri(y. 

His  invention  admits  of  many  advantages  not 
enumerated  in  the  following  letter.  Among 
them  are,  security  of  the  inner  wheels  in  a  hea- 
vy sea, double  wheels  for  river  navigation,  Arr. 

▲  model  of  the  construction  may  be  seen  Ht 
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my  office,  where  I  invite  capitalists  and  others 
to  cotue  and  judge  for  themselves. 

: ;     D.  Mallory,  Chester's  Buildings, 

No.  1  Dry  street. 

D.  Mallort,  Esq. : 

Sir, — Having  for  so:ne  months  past  observed 
in  the  papers  notices  of  "  Burden's  Steamboat," 
and  of  the  very  great  velocity  with  which  she  is 
expected  to  move,  I  was  induced  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  his  construction  and  one 
which  I  invented,  and  have  secured  in  the  pa- 
tent office  at  Washington  ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  a  boat  built  on  my  plan  must  move  with 
greater  velocity 

If  I  ean  estabhsh  the  fact — wliit-h  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  communication — that  a  boat  con- 
structed on  my  plan,  of  equal  length,  and  of  as 
much  weight  as  his,  possessing  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  move  with  less  obstruction  from  the 
water,  and  to  draw  considerably  less  water  than 
his,  it  must  be  manifest  that  my  plan  is  supe- 
rior, and  must  supersede  his. 

Before  entering  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
two  plans,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  form  of  my  boat.  You  have 
only  to  imagine  a  boat  extremely  lonff,  very 
narrow,  with  a  tlat  bottom,  similar  to  river 
steamboats  of  the  present  day,  and  very  sharp, 
with  Jine  tapering  extremities,  with  the  stem 
and  stern  posts  in  a  curvilinear  shape,  and 
both  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  com- 
mon vessels,  but  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  the 
horizon.  You  have  now  only  to  conceive  this 
boat  split  into  equal  parts,  longitudinally,  from 
stem  to  stern,  down  through  the  keel,  and  the 
two  halves  placed  at  any  desired  distance  from 
each  other  in  parallel  lines,  but  joined  above 
water  by  timbers  and  deck  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  you  have  my  plan. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
such  a  construction  over  Burden's  boat. 

The  lifies  of  the  figure  marked  A,  present  an 
end  view  of  one  of  my  twins  cut  across  and  en- 
tirely through  at  the  centre,  th<'reby  showing 
the  shape  of  the  timbers  or  model  of  the  twins, 
at  the  centre  ;  the  aiile  timber,  B,  being  8  feet 
long,  that  is,  that  portion  of  it  contained  be 
tween  the  side  timbers  B  and  D.  Within  this 
figure  is  inscribed  a  circle  of  8  feel  diameter, 
representing  an  end  view  of  one  of  Burden's 
twins,  severed  across  at  the  centre  also. 


jwe  know  that  the  less  the  draft  the  greater  the 
velocity,  other  things  being  equal. 

Now,  in  regard  to  "  other  things,"  they  are 
not  equal — the  inequality  being  in  my  favor. 
For,  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  my  boat,  I  can 
model  them  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of 
Burden's,  for  dividing  and  gliding  oVer  the 
water. 

To  perceive  another  advantage  which  my 
mode  pos»fs.<^es  over  his,  we  will  imagine  that 
jhis  deck  is  removed,  and  that  we,  being  in  the 
jair  over  his  boat,  look  down  upon  it.  It  will 
I  of  rourwe  present  the  following  appearance — 
jihe  twins  being  16  feet  apart  at  the  centre  C  C 


lam  told  that  about  j'|th  of  their  length  is 
jabove  and  clear  of  the  water  at  each  extremity. 
Therefore,  supposing  them  to  be  in  motion 
towards  A,  we  at  once  perceive  that  a  volnnje 
of  water  at  B  B,  about  21  or  22  feet  wide,  (the 
distance  between  D  and  D  beinp  exact  24  feet,) 
must  of  necessity  be  comprenwed  to  a  width  of 
in  feet  in  its  pasiHge  at  C  C,  and  that  the  great, 
er  the  power  with  which  you  urge  the  boat,  the 
greater  will  be  the  accumulation  of  water  at  BB. 

My  boat  viewed  from  above  would  present 
the  following  appearance  : 


A 


om  which  you  can  of  course  perceive  that  the 
wajir  in  its  passage  between  the  twins  can 
meje  with  no  obstruction.  The  two  inner  sides 
at  A  A  can  be  either  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face or  inclinsd  toward  each  other,  shown  thus 
by  end  views : 


Novr,  for  a  clearer  perception  of  the  buoyant 
properties  of  the  two  plans,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  above  circle  represents  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  cylinder  10$  feet  long,  which  does 
not  have  tapering,  pointed  extremities,  like 
Burden's,  but  whose  ends  arc  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  centre,  viz.  8  feet.  We  will  also 
suppose  the  lines  of  the  above  figure  to  repre- 
sent the  depth  and  width  of  a  fabric  KK)  fefet  long 
nl80,whose  ends  shall  have  the  same  dimensions 
(8  by  8)  and  not  pointed,  as  after  my  plan. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  forms,  w»«  wdl  assume 
that  the  weight  of  200  tons  are  requisite  to  im- 
merse the  circular  figure  2^  feet  in  the  water, 
the  surface  of  which  is  represented  by  the  wa- 
ter line  E. 

Now,  a  simple  inspection  of  the  two  figures 
•will  suffice  to  show  that  200  tons  could  immerse 
the  black  lined  figure  hardly  more  than  half 
that  depth,  because,  besides  immersing  an  area 
equal  to  the  segment  F,  it  would  have  to  im- 
merse also  the  two  areas  G  and  IT,  which,  to- 
gether, are  equal  to  j,  and  a  little  more',  of  the 
area  F. 

The  limits  of  the  paper  forbid  entering  into 
an  exact  mathematical  calculation  respecting 
the  draft  of  each  construction,  but  the  forego, 
ing  figure  and  explanations  must  convince  you 
that  my  plan  is  superior  in  respect  of  draA,  and 


In  either  mode  the  water  passes  without  ob 
struction.     For  certain   reasons  it  is  thought 
that  inclined  inner  sides,  as  in  the  under  figure, 
are  preferable. 

My  other  advantages  are,  that  I  can  use  the 
holds  of  my  twins,  which  Burden  cannot  do 
with  his  ;  and  that  I  can  construct  a  much 
stronger  fabric,  capable  of  withstanding  a  hea- 
vy sea,  which  cannot  be  said  of  his. 

It  is  well  known  that  twin  boats  have  long 
been  in  use  before}  Mr.  Burden  or  I  ever 
thought  of  our  plans.  The  .^  ^ 
principal  point  of  su])eriority  in  /  y 
mine  over  all  others  is,  that  I  /  r 
dispense  with  those  great  obsta- 
cles to  rapid  motion,  the  inside 
bows,  represented  by  a  a  in  the 
iumnxed  view  of  a  conunon  New. 
York  ferry-boat. 

They    (the   two    inside    bows)    although  as 
j  sharp  as  the  two  outside  bows,  it  can  be  seen 
!tt  a  glance,  impede  a  boat's  progress   vastly 
more  than  the  two  latter. 

The  keels  of  my  twin  boats  beingof  acurvili- 
near  shape,  allow  the  boat  every  facility  re. 
quired  in  steering  and  turning.     Respectfully, 

Charles  Harris  ' 

P.  S. — I  will  add  that,  with  a  rough  model  5 
feet  long,  the  whole  of  which,  with  all  her  spars 
and  sails,  weighed  not  10  pounds,  having  hoist- 
ed her  sails  on  the  river  in  a  good  sailing 
breeze,  1  could  hardly  catch  her  in  a  large  boat, 
steered  by  myself,  ami  propelled  by  a  large  sail 
and  two  stout  oarsin«n.  She  beat  me  when  I 
used  the  sail  only.     If  a  little  model  ivouLd  do 


this,  what  must  be  the  velocity  of  a  large  vessel 
built  upon  this  plan  ? 

N.  B. — The  cuts  intended  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  inventor's  plans  are  so  indifferently 
executed,  that  but  an  imperfect  idea  can  be 
gained  from  them.  •'■■     «  ;v 


Lansinobvroh,  March  5,  1834.    - 
To  tLo  Editor  of  the  Mechanicn'  Magazine  -. 

Sir, — I  wish,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  to  ofTer  a  few  remarks 
on  a  communication  which  appeared  in  the 
"Evening  Star  for  the  country,"  of  February 
28,  signed  by  a  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  announcing 
his  discovery  of  a  plan  of  a  boat  which  is  to 
put  Mr.  Burden's  boat  at  least  into  the  back 
ground,  if  not  into  oblivion  ;  of  which  wonder- 
ful discovery,  Mr.  H.  has  had  the  prudence  to 
avail  himself  and  heirs,  by  securing  it  at  the 
patent  office.  I  should  not  think  proper  to  no- 
tice tlie  above  communication,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  persons  possessing  both  the  means 
and  the  disposition  to  patronize  valuable  im- 
provements, but  who  have  not  sufficient  ae- 
quaintance  with  mechanical  science  to  enable 
them  to  judge  with  certainty  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  new  inventions,  until  tested  by 
experience.  Such  [)er8on8  are  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  plausible  appeamnees,  or  to 
withhold  that  patronage  from  real  merit  which 
they  would  cheerfully  give,  if  they  knew  where 
and  when  to  bestow  it. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  H.'s  plan  of  a  boat,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief,  either  as  to  the  value  of  the  discove- 
ry, or  that  he  is  the  "  true  and  original  invent- 
or;" but  I  wish  to  inform  him,  for  his  future 
benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  he  is 
as  completely  mistaken  in  one  point  as  in  the 
other ;  and  he  could  not  be  more  so  in  either. 

With  respect  to  his  claim  as  the  inventor,  I 
would  inform  Mr.  H.  that  Mr.  Simon  Fairman, 
now  residing  in  this  village,  built  a  boat  at  Mid- 
dietown,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1817,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  in  all  respects  pre- 
cisely  on  the  plan  which  Mr.  H.  now  claims  as 
his.  'I'his  boat,  or  model  of  a  steamboat,  was 
:J5  feet  long,  and  as  Mr.  H.  very  naturally  de- 
scribes it,  was  a  boat  split  in  two,  lengthw4pi>i 
through  the  middle,  and  the  two  approximate 
or  inner  sides  were  straight  and  parallel. 

As  it  was  not  large  enough,  and  indeed  not 
intended  for  steam,  he  put  in  a  wheel  and  pre. 
pared  it  to  move  by  human  power.  It  was  ex. 
hibited  at  Middletown  for  some  time,  and  he 
then,  in  the  month  of  September,  went  down 
the  river  with  it,  and  round  to  New.London, 
where  it  excited  considerable  notice.   * 

The  speed,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his 
expectations.  Upon  strict  examination,  he 
found  that  the  water  in  the  straight  passage  be. 
ing  thrown  back  by  the  wheel,  lefl  a  hollow 
towards  the  stern,  which  caused  backwater. 
He  then  took  out  his  wheel  and  built  a  false 
swell  of  considerable  thickness  on  each  of  the 
two  straight  sides,  and  the  result  was  a  gain 
in  speed,  with  the  same  power,  from  four  to 
six  miles  per  hour.  After  running  it  with  pas. 
sengers,  a  number  of  trips,  between  N.  London 
and  Norwich,  he  sold  it  for  $300  to  a  gentle- 
man who  carried  it  to  Demarara.  So  muck  for 
the  originality  of  Mr.  H.'s  invention. 

As  to  the  superiority  of  strength  his  plan 
possesses  over  Mr.  Burden's  boat,  the  b^st  way 
to  decide  the  point  is  to  make  a  strong  iron 
bound  barrel  of  good  oak  staves,  and  fill  it  with 
some  heavy  substance,  say  pork,  for  instance  ; 
and  take  the  same  kind  of  staves  and  make  a 
square  box  to  hold  the  same  quantity,  and  bind 
it  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  and  see  which 
will  endure  the  most  violence  without  injury  : 
or,  what  will  amount  to  the  fcame  thing,  prove 
that  angles  are  stronger  than  arches. 

In  the  advantage  which  Mr.  H.  calculates  to 
gain  over  Mr.  B.'s  boat  by  the  straight  passage 
of  the  water  through  the  centre  and  consequent 
removal  of  the  angle  of  resistance  in  meeting 
the  water,  he  will  thereby  add  just  as  much  to 
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the  angle,  and  of  course  to  the  resistance  on 
the  outsides. 

I  am  not  the  advocate  nor  the  eulogist  of 
Mr.  Burden.  I  am  scarcely  known  to  the  gen- 
tleman,  or  he  to  me.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  gentleman  deterred  from  encouraging 
Mr.  B.  and  perhaps  injuring  himself  thereby, 
and  I  should  be  equally  sorry  to  see  Mr.  H. 
throw  away  his  mouey,  or  that  of  any  one  else, 
undor  the  mistaken  idea  that  his  plan  is  superi- 
or.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  trying  the  experiment,  and  I  shall  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  having  warned  him  of  its  inutili. 
ly^  Akciiiiibdes. 

Tmb  Nkw  Y»iiK  Canals. — The  proiperity  of  th«8e 
noble  works  it  ot  such  vital  importance  to  th«  wliole 
State,  aed  to  this  city  in  particular,  tkat  ws  shall 
stand  excused  in  the  eyes  ef  all  readers  for  present- 
ing to  them  so  frequently,  (acts  tending  to  show  the 
great  efforts  made  and  making  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
«ut  as  ont  from  the  trade  of  the  West.  It  is  from 
these  considerations  we  eopy  the  annexed  article 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  Wednesday  last. 

It  is  at  suck  a  time  as  this,  when  every  nerve  is 
•trained  to  throw  us  out  in  the  rave  of  cempeiition, 
that  onr  political  managors,  instead  ef  applying  the 
a«camulati*n  of  the  C«nal  fund  to  the  redemptioa  of 
the  Canal  debt — so  that,  it  being  paid,  tlie  tolls  might 
at  •ao«  be  very  much  reduced — arc  sporting  with  it 
in  «rdcr  to  prop  up  the  Safety  Fund  system.  The 
(io«  millima  of  dollars  now  belonging  to  that  fund 
might  at  this  moment  be  resnitted  to  London,  and 
there  employed  in  the  purchase  of  Can»l  stocks  at  a 
rate,  Httlc  if  any  thing  above  par.  Instead  of  that, 
it  is  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  fund,  just  as 
the  public  depositee  are  held  by  the  President,  as  a 
fund  te  be  used  and  transferred  at  pleasure,  to  re- 
ward this  or  te  punish  that  Bank,  aceerding  to  the 
more  or  less  political  subserviency  of  its  Directors. 

And  yet  the   Legislature   and   the  people  submit 
in  silence.     We,  at  least,  will  do  our  duty  in  call 
ing  attention  to  the  truth  as  it  is,   and  then,  come 
what  may,  we  shall  he  free  from  reproach. 

[From  the  Pittahurgh  Gazette,  of  March  26.] 
The  Cakal  and  Rail  Road  are  now  in  full  and 
mccassful  operation.  Goods  arrived  yertterday,  in 
eleven  days  from  Philadelphia.  We  believe  the  cal- 
euUtion  is  to  deliver  them  in  ten  days,  when  the  ar. 
rangements  are  all  completed. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  New  Yorkers 
have  contracted  to  deliver  goods  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio,  by  the  way  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  Lake  Erie,  for  $2  6  1-4  per  hundred, 
yeken  their  Canal  it  opened.  By  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  goods  will  be  delivered  at  Cincinnati  fer  $2 
05.  By  the  Ist  day  of  May,  this  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  $1  80. 

In  the  time  of  transportation,  we  will  possoss  a 
atilt  more  decided  advantage.  Merchandize  will  be 
delivered  from  .Philadelphia  at  Cincinnati,  in  14  or 
IS  daye.  Frem  New  York  to  Cincinnati  will  re. 
qaire  25  daye,  and  frequently  much  longer.  The 
ri^,  by  the  Lake,  is  very  great — by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal  aid  Railroad,  almost  nothing. 

The  New  York  Canal  will  not  be  opened  (or  more 
than  tkree  weeks  yet — in  that  time,  steamboats  may 
ptroeeed  to  8t.  Louis  or  Nashville,  and  return  to 
Pittsbargh  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  merchandize 
may  be  delivered  at  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  or  Chi. 
oago.  Our  prospects  in  'relation  to  these  great  im. 
prevemems,  are  truly  encouraging,  if  they  are  not 
•bscnred  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  General  Jack- 
•oa. 

Wkile  on  the  subject  of  Canals,  we  annex  the  (oU 
lowinK  notice  from  the  Argus  of  a  new  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  into  the  Assembly,  "  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Canals  of  this  Stale." 

It  authorizes  and  requires  the  Canal  Commission- 
era  to  construct  a  second  set  of  hfi  locks,  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  from  Albany  la  Syracuse,  and  all  proper 
.  works  for  the  purpose  of  adnpiin^,'  the  canal  te  the 
use  of  double  lo«k<«.  Also  authorizes  ihcm  to  con- 
struct a  feeder  (rem  the  Niip  Mile  creek  in  the  town 
of  Camlllus,  to  the  Jordan  level.  Also  to  reconstruct 
(he  Rochester  aqueduct.     Also  to  construct  a  navi. 


gable  feeder,  of  a  suitable  width  and  depth  for  bteam- 
boats,  between  the  Genesee  river  and  Erie  canal, 
and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  that  river.  The 
act  to  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Inki^uknce  of  Col«r  on  thb  Absorption  or 
He.vt  and  of  Odorovs  Principles. — On  the 
20th  of  June,  1833,  a  paper  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  "  On  the  Influence  of  Color  on 
Heat  and  Odors,"  by  James  Stark,  M.  D.,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  of  whicli  the  following  i*  an  ab- 
stract. 

The  author  observes,  that  the  only  experi- 
ments on  record  relating  to  the  modifying  efleet 
of  different  colors  on  the  absorption  of  lu-at  from 
solar  light  are  those  of  Franklin  and  Sir  H. 
Davy.  In  order  to  investigate  this  subject,  the 
author  employed  pieces  of  wool,  silk,  and  cot 
ton,  which  were  wrapped  round  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer  placed  in  a  glass  tube ;  the 
tube  was  then  plunged  into  boiling  water, 
and  the  time  which  elapsed  during  the  rise  of 
the  thermometer  from  one  given  point  to  ano- 
ther  was  accurately  noted.  Other  experiments 
were  also  made  with  an  air-thermometer,  of 
which  the  bulb  was  coated  with  various  colored 
materials,  and  heat  thrown  on  the  ball  by 
means  of  polished  tin  reflectors  from  an  Argand 
burner.  The  results  accord  very  nearly  with 
those  of  FrankUn  and  of  Davy;  the  absorbing 
power  with  regard  to  different  colors  being 
nearly  uniformly  in  »ke  order  of  black,  brown, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  The  author 
next  investigates  the  differences  which  occur 
in  the  radiation  of  heat  by  differently  coloretl 
substances ;  a  subject  on  which  he  is  not 
aware  that  any  experiments  have  ever  been 
made  previously  to  his  own.  The  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  radiation  was  gene- 
rally the  converse  of  that  by  which  the  absorp 
tion  of  heat  had  been  determined  :  namely,  by 
exposing  the  colored  substances,  in  contact 
with  a  thermometer,  to  cooling  instead  of  heat- 
ing processes.  The  general  result  of  all  his 
♦experiments  was,  that  the  loss  of  caloric  by 
radiation  follows  exactly  the  same  order,  with 
regard  to  the  color  of  the  radiating  surface,  as 
its  absorption.  In  the  second  part  of  his  paper 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  a  course  of  ex- 
periments which  he  made  with  a  view  to  disco 
ver  the  influence  of  color  on  the  absorption  of 
odorous  efllluvia,  and  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  absorption  of  the  fumes  »f  camphor 
and  assafoetida  by  woollen  cloth  of  different 
colors.  Black  cloth  was  always  found  to  be 
possessed  of  the  greatest  absorbing  powers, 
and  white  of  the  least;  re4,cloth  being  interme- 
diate between  them.  Cottons  and  silks  gave, 
on  trial,  precisely  the  same  results,  which  were 
further  confirmed  by  the  difTerent  weights  ac- 
quired by  these  substances  from  the  deposition 
of  camphor  upon  them. — [Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society.] 

Migration  of  Fishes  and  Birds. — "  I  fear 
I  am  not  entx>mologist  enough  to  follow  the  life 
of  the  May-fly,  hut  I  shall  willingly  have  my 
attention  directed  to  its  habits.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  regretted  that  sportsmen  were  not  fonder 
of  zoology ;  they  have  so  many  opportunities, 
which  other  persons  do  not  possess,  of  illustra- 
ting the  origin  and  qualities  of  some  of  the 
most  curious  forms  of  animated  nature ;  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  migrations  of  ani- 
mals ;  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their 
place  and  order  in  the  general  scheme  of  the 
universe.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
the  two  great  sources  of  change  of  place  of  an- 
imals was  the  providing  of  food  for  tliem»elve.s, 
and  resting-places  and  food  for  their  young. 
The  great  supposed  migrations  of  herrings  from 
the  poles  to  the  temperate  zone  have  appeared 
to  me  to  be  only  the  approach  of  successive 
shoals  from  deep  t«i  shallow  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  The  migrations  of  salmon 
and  trout  are  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  de. 
positing  their  ova,  or  ot  finding  food  after  they 
have  spawnetl.  Swallows  anti  bee-eaters  de- 
cidedly pursue  flies  over  half  a  continent ;  the 
scolopax  or  snipe  tribe,  in  like  manner,  search 
for  worma  and  larvie,— flying  from  those  coun- 
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tries  where  either  frost  or  dryness  prevents 
them  from  boring, — making  generally  small 
flights  at  a  time,  and  resting  on  tlieir  travels 
where  they  find  food.  And  a  journey  from  Eng- 
land to  Africa  is  no  more  for  an  animal  that 
can  fly,  with  the  wind,  one  hundred  miles  in  an 
hour,  than  a  journey  for  a  Londoner  to  his  seat 
in  a  distant  province.  And  the  migrations  of 
smaller  fishes  or  birds  always  occasion  the  mi- 
gration of  larger  ones,  that  prey  on  them. 
Thus,  the  seal  follows  the  salmon,  in  summer, 
to  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  the  hake  follows  the 
herring  and  pilchard  ;  hawks  are  seen  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  month  of  May,  coming  into  the 
cjist  of  Europe,  afler  quails  and  landrails  ;  and 
locusts  are  followed  by  numerous  birds,  that, 
fortunately  for  the  agriculturist,  make  them 
their  prey." — [Sir  H.  Davy's  Salmonia.] 

Opt'OSiTioN  OF  Ignorance  to  the  Use  of 
Printing. — In  the  '  Typographical  Antiquities' 
of  Ames  and  Herbert,  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
book  prifit«'d  on  paper  manufacturtnl  in  Eng- 
land came  out  in  1405  or  1496.  from  the  press 
of  Winkin  de  Worde.  Shakspeare — whose 
chronology  is  not  to  be  trusted — makes  Jack 
Cade,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  (who  was  de- 
posed in  14fil,)  thus  -accuse  Lord  Sands  : 
"  Whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  haat 
caused  printing  to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the 
king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
paper-mill."  The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade 
was  ostensibly  for  the  redress  of  grievances  a- 
mongst  the  people.  Shakspeare  fixes  the  com- 
plaint of  Cade  against  printing  and  paper-ma- 
king some  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  the 
introduction  of  printing  amongst  us  ;  but  he 
could  not  have  better  pointed  out  the  ignorance 
of  popular  violence, — and  all  violence  is  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance.  The  best  instruments  for 
producing  good  government,  and  equal  laws  for 
all  men,  have  been  the  paper-mill  and  the  print- 
ing press  ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  which  they  embody  has  been  dif- 
fuse<l,  have  we  advanced,  not  only  in  our  social 
arrangements,  but  in  every  other  manifestation 
of  a  prosperous  and  well  ordered  community. 
Whatever  remains  to  be  accomplished  will  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  continued  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

Fanning  Mill. — An  ingenious  wight,  named 
William  Gall,  has  constructed  a  pair  of  self- 
acting  fanners,  which,  without  the  aid  of  man, 
sifl  wheal,  corn,  &lc.  The  simplicity  of  the  in- 
vention  is  astonishing.  By  a  funne'l  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  wheat  descends  upon  an  iron  wheel 
full  of  brackets ;  the  wheel  is  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  the  moment  the  wheat  falls  the  wheel  re- 
volves,  and  throws  the  wheat  into  a  pair  of  fan. 
ners  on  the  flat  below.  On  th#*  outside  of  the 
iron  whet-l  is  a  wooden  one,  and  over  it  is  a  belt 
attached  to  the  fly  wheel  of  the  fanners,  which 
im{>els  them,  and  so  long  as  a  particle  of  wheat 
is  left,  the  machine  moves  and  throws  it  out. — 
[Sat.  Eve.  Post.] 

Removal  of  a  Steeple. — The  Genoa  Ga- 
zette contaiue  an  account  of  the  removal  of  a 
church  steeple  entire,  at  Crescentino,  in  Pied- 
mont, from  one  point  to  another,  at  several 
yards  distance,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  new 
foundation.  The  master  mason  was  so  confi- 
dent of  success  that  he  made  his  son  remain  in 
the  steeple  ringing  the  bell  during  the  operation. 

Gas  in  the  Railway  Carriages. — We  un- 
derstand that  measures  are  in  progress  for  the 
introduction  of  jwrtable  gas  for  the  lighting  of 
the  railway  carriages.  Oue  carriage  has  been 
already  furnished  with  this  illuminating  princi- 
pie. — [Manchester  Advertiser.] 

Sir  John  Herschell  has  sailed  on  his  astrono- 
mical mission  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
is  expected  to  be  absent  about  three  years.  He 
went  out  in  the  Catherine  Stuart  private  ship, 
which  has  also  on  board  Major-Ocfteend  Sir  B.- 
D'Urban  and  staflf. 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  oj" Design  in, 
the  Animal  Frame.  [From  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.] 

•r  (Continued  from  fiag»  181.) 

Of  the   Foot. — Let  us  talve  the 
ment  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  according  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  anatomists. 

They  are  divided  into  the  tarsus,  which  is 
composed  of  seven  bones,  reaching  from  the 
heel  to  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  meta- 
tarsus, which  consists  of  five  long  bones 
laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  extending 
from  the  tar'sus  to  the  roots  of  the  toes. 
The  bones  of  the  toes  are  called  phalanges, 
from  being  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx. 

There  are  in  all  thirty-six  bones  in  the 
foot;  and  the  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is,  why  should  there  be  so  ninny  bones  ? 
Tlie  answer  is,"  In  order  that  there  mny  be 
so  many  joints  ;  for  the  structure  of  a  joint 
not  only  permits  motion,  but  bestows  elasti- 
city 

A  joint,  then,  consists  of  the  union  of  two 
bones,  of  such  a  form  as  to  permit  the  ne- 
cessary motion,  but  they  are  not  in  contact  ; 
each  articulating  surface  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage,  to  {»revent  the  jar  which  would  result 
from  the  contact  of  the  bones.  This  carti- 
lage is  elastic,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunt- 
er  discovered  that  the  elasticity  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  number  of  filaments  closely 
compacted,  and  extending  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  so  that  each  filament  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  pressure  made  upon  it.  The 
surface  of  the  articulating  cartilage  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  is  lubrictited  by  a  fluid 
called  synovia,  signifying  a  mucilage,  a  vis- 
cous  or  thick  liquor.  This  is  vulgarly  called 
joint  oil,  but  it  has  no  property  of  oil,  al. 
though  it  is  better  calculated  than  any  oil  to 
lubricate  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

When  inflammation  comes  upon  a  joint, 
this  fluid  is  not  supplied  and  the  joint  is  stifl', 
and  the  surfaces  creak  upon  one  another 
like  a  hinge  without  oil.  A  delicate  mem- 
brane extends  from  bone  to  bone,  confining 
this  lubricating  fluid,  and  forming  the  bound, 
ary  of  what  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
although,  in  fact,  there  is  no  unoccupied 
space.  External  to  this  capsule*  of  the 
joint,  there  are  strong  ligaments  going  from 
point  to  point  of  the  bones,  and  so  ordered 
as  to  bind  them  together  without  preventing 
their  proper  motions.  From  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  joint,  we  can  easily  conceive 
what  a  spring  or  elasticity  is  given  to  the  foot, 
where  thirty-six  bones  are  jointed  together. 
An  elegant  author  has  this  very  natural 
remark  on  the  joints  :  "  In  consid(.'ring  the 
joints,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  which  ought 


professionally  called  to  contemplate  this  sub- 
ject,   he  would  have  found  another  explana- 
tion.    There  is  no  resemblance  betwixt  the 
provisions  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery and  those  for  the  preservation  of  a 
living  part.     As  the  structure  of  the  parts  is 
originally  perfected  by  the  action  of  the  ves 
sels,  the  function  or  operation  of  the  part  is 
made  the  stimulus  to  those   vessels.     The 
cuticle    on    the    hands   wears  away   like    a 
glove ;  but   the  pressure   stimulates  the  liv- 
ng    surface   to   force   successive   layers  of 
skin  under  that  which  is  wearing,  or,  as  the 
anatomists  call   it,  disquamating,  by   which 
they  mean  that   the  cuticle  does  not  change 
at  once,  but  comes  off  in  sqvanue,  or  scales. 
The  teeth  are  subject  to  pressure  in  chew- 
ing or  masticating,  and   they  would  by  this 
action  have  been   driven  deeper  in  the  jaw, 
and  rendered  useless,  had  there  not  been  a 
provision    against    this    mechanical    effect. 
This  provision  is  a  disposition  to  grow,  or 
rather  to  shoot  out  of  their  sockets  ;  and  this 
disposition  to  project,  balances  the  pressure 
which  they  sustain  ;   and  when  one   tooth   is 
lost,  its  opposite  rises,  and  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost  also,  for  want  of  that  very  opposition. 
The  most  obvious  proof  of  contrivance  is 
the  junction  of  the  foot  to   the  bones  of  the 
leg  at  the  ankle  joint.     The   two  bones   of 
the  leg,  called  the  tibia  and   the  jihula,  re- 
ceive the  great  articulating  bone  of  the  foot 
(the  astragalus)  betwixt  thetn.     And  the  ex- 
tremities  of  these   bones  of  the   leg   project 
so  as  to   form  the    outer   and   inner   ankle. 
Now,  when  we  step  forward,  and   whilst  the 
foot  is  raised,  it  rolls  easily  upon  the  ends  of 
these  bones,  so  that  the  toe  may  be  directed 
according  to  the  inequalities   of  the  ground 
we  are  to  trend  upon ;  but  when  the  foot  is 
planted,  and  the  body  is  carried  forward  per. 
pendicularly  over  the  foot,  the  joint  of  the 
leg  and  foot  becomes  fixed,   and  we  have  a 
steady  base  to  rest  upon.      We  next  observe 
that,  in  walking,  the  heel  first  touches  the 
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of  the  retired  dancers  and  o\AJigur antes.  By 
standing  so  much  upon  the  toes,  the  human 
foot  is  converted  to  something  more  resem. 
bliiig  that  of  a  quadruped,  where  the  heel 
never  reaches  the  ground,  and  where  the 
paw  is  nothing  more  than  the  phalanges  of 
the  toes.     This  arch   of  the   foot,  from    the 


to  move  our  gratitude  more  than  the  reflec- 
tion, how  icell  tliey  wear.  A  limb  shall  swing 
upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in  its  socket,  many 
hundred  titnes  in  an  hour,  for  sixty  years  to. 
gethcr,  without  diminution  of  its  agility, 
which  is  a  long  time  lor  any  tiling  to  last, 
for  any  thing  so  much  worked  and  exercised 
as  the  joints  are.  This  durability  I  should 
attribute,  in  part,  to  the  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  preventing  of  wear  and  tear : 
first,  by  the  polish  of  cartilaginous  surfaces  ; 
secondly,  by  the  healing  lubrication  of  the 
mucilage  ;  and  in  part  to  that  astonishing 
property  of  animal  constitutions,  asKimiln-^ 
tion,  by  which,  in  every  portion  of  the  body,! 
let  it  consist  of  what  it  will,  substance  is 
restored  and  waste  repaired." — [Paley.) 
If  the  ingenious  author's  mind  had  been 

*  From  captula,  a  little  case  or  box.   . '  I      ..^ 


ground.  If  the  bones  of  the  leg  were  per- 
pendicular  over  the  part  which  first  touches 
the  ground,  we  should  come  down  with 
sudden  jolt,  insiead  of  which  we  descend  in 
a  semi. circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
point  of  the  heel.  "  ' '!    ."  .  ■  VV; 

And  when  the  tors  have  come  to  the 
ground,  we  are  fur  from  losing  the  advantages 
of  the  structure  of  the  foot,  since  we  stand 
upon  an  elastic  arch,  the  hinder  extremity  oi 
which  is  the  heel,  and  the  anterior  the  ball.*, 
of  the  toes.  A  finely  formed  foot  should  be 
high  in  the  in.sfep.  The  walk  of  opera  dan- 
cers  is  neither  natural  nor  beautiful  ;  but  the 
surprising  exercises  which  they  perlorm  givf 
;o  the  joints  of  the  foot  a  freedom  of  motion 
almost  like  that  of  the  hand.  We  have  seen 
the  dancers  in  their  morning  exercises  stand 
for  twenty  minutes  on  tlir  extremities  of 
their  toes,  after  which  the  eir(»rt  is  to  bend 
the  inner  unklo  down  to  the  floor,  in  prepa- 
ration  for  the  Bolero  step.  Wy  such  unna- 
tural  posttwTJS  and  exercises  the  foot  is  made 
unfit  for  walking,  as  may  be  observed  in  anv 


heel  io  the  toe,  has  the  astragalus.  A,  resem- 
bling the  key. stone  of  an  arch  ;  but,  instead 
of  being  fixed,  as  in  masonry,  it  plays  free- 
ly betwixt  two  bones,  and  from  these  two 
bones,  B  and  C,  a  strong  elastic  ligament  is 
extended,  on  which  the  bone  A  rests,  sinking 
or  rising  as  the  weight  of  the  body  bears 
upon  it,  or  is  taken  ofl',  and  this  it  is  enabled 
to  do  by  the  action  of  the  ligament  which 
runs  under  if. 

This  is  the  same  clastic  ligament  which 
runs  extensively  along  the  back  of  the  horse's 
hind  leg  and  foot,  and  gives  the  fine  spring 
to  it,  but  which  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  the 
exertion  of  the  animal  in  a  leap,  producing 
irrecoverable  lameness. 

Having  understood  that  the  arch  of  the 
foot  is  perfect  from  the  heel  to  the  toe,  we 
have  next  to  observe  that  there  is  an  arch 
from  side  to  side ;  for  when  a  traverse  sec- 
tion is  made  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  the  ex- 
posed  surface  presents  a.  perfect  arch  of 
wedges,  regularly  formed  like  the  stones  of 
an  arch  in  masonry.  If  we  look  dowTl  upon 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  we  shall  see  that  they 
form  a  complete  circle  horizohtally,  leavuf 
a  space  in  their  centre.  These  bones  tWijS : 
form  three  different  arches — forward,  across, 
and  horizontally  ;  they  are  wedged  togt^^nsr,;^ 
and  bound  by  ligaments,  and  \\^  is  wj[^t  we 
alluded  to  when  we  said  that  the  fiiiMtttioDfl 
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of  the  Eddystone  were  not  laid  og  fgi. 
I  principle  ;   but  our   admimtion   is  )1 
■cited  in  observing  that  the  bone^  ot  \ 
I  are    not    only    wedged    together,    Kke" 
courses  of  stone'  for  resistance,  hut  that  ho- 
lidity  is  combined  with  elasticity  and  lightnesc.  *4i\ 
Notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  the  foot  in      ' 
."ome  positions,  yet,  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  beors  directly  over  it,  it  becomes  im. 
moveable,  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  must  be 
fractured  before  the  foot  yields. 

Smoky  Chimneys.  By  Comfort.  To  the 
Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

In  the  number  of  your  periodical  for  Ja- 
nuary, there  is  an  article  headed  "  smoky 
chimneys,"  accompanied  by  rules  for  their 
cure,  condensed  from  the. works  of  Count 
Rum  ford. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  improvement 
in  fire-places  was  proposed  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  with  a  view  to  economy  in  the  article 
of  fuel,  and  the  Kufl\ision  through  roon^s  of 
an  increased  quantity  of  heat  from  any  given 
quantity  of  fuel.  The  Count,  indeed,  ob- 
serves, that  his  plan  of  a  fire-place  will  of- 
ten act  as  a  cure  to  smoky  chimneys,  but 
his  chief  object  was  economy  in  fuel^  and 
his  experiments  had  this  as  their  chief,  if  not 
their  sole  object.  \ 

The  result  of  his  studies,  scientific  and 
operative,  led  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  mind, 
that  four  inches  is  the  proper  width  for  the 
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throat  of  chimneys,  and  this  will  probably 
he  found  applicable  to  as  many,  or  to  more 
casM,  than  any  other,  which,  as  a  general 
standard,  could  be  adopted.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  cases,  nor 
will  any  general  rule,  in   this  respect,  apply 

universally.  r        x  • 

The  proper  width  of  the  throat  of  a  chim. 
ney  is  the  least  which  will  admit  all  the 
■moke,  together  with  the  quantity  of  raritied 
air  necessary  to  aid  its  escape  through  the 
chimney.  This  must  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumsUnces,  and  chiefly  by  the  material  of 
the  fuel.  Anthracite  coal,  producing  little 
smoke,  would  require  a  throat  even  narrow- 
er than  four  inches.  Coal,  of  the  quality  of 
the  Sydney,  producing  a  large  volume  of 
smoke,  might  perhaps  require  a  widJh  of 
throat  exceeding  four  inches. 

The  reasonableness  of  thus  narrowing  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  ol 
yielding  an  increased  heat  to  the  room,  will, 
upon  the  least  reflection,  be  sufticiently  oh- 
Tious.  The  smoke,  if  not  impeded  by  some 
obstruction,  will  naturally  ascend  through 
the  chimney  ;  the  heat  of  tlie  fire,  from  its 
affinity  to  smoke,  will  ascend  with  it.  ShoulcT 
the  volume  of  air  constantly  rushing  into  the 
room  find  an  over-easy  passage  through  the 
chimney,  the  entire,  or  verj'  nearly  the  en- 
tire,  of  the  heat  will  escape  with  it ;  hence 
the  fact,  that  persons  sitting  in  a  room,  in 
presence  of  a  large  fire,  often  suffer  from 
cold,  and  even  in  a  degree  greater  than  they 
would  were  there  neither  fire  nor  fire-place 
io  the  room. 

A  chimney  may,   however,  be  so  narrow 
in  some  part  of  it,  or  throughout  the  whole, 
that  it  will  not  admit  all  the  smoke,  a  part  of 
which  will,  in  such  case,  in  search  of  a  new 
channel  of  escape,  make  its  way  into  the 
room.     A  similar  effect  will  be    produced 
when  the  chimney  is  so  injudiciously  con 
■tructed    that    the     smoke     cannot     escape 
through  it  with  the  required  ease  and  rapidi 
ly.     A  chimney  may  be   so  placed  in  rela 
lion  to  another  chimney   within  the    same 
(tHlilding,  as  to  cause  it  to   smoke.     These 
'  difn»rent    causes    of  smoky  chimneys   may 
,  require    very    different    remedies.      Count 
'  IUiis(brd*s  plan  of  narrowing  the  throat  of 
Chimney  will,  off  en  effect  a  cure,  but  sur<> 
I/not  universally.     I  propose  herein  to  offer 
a  remedy,  which,  although  not  proposed   as 
an  universal  panacea,  will,  it  is  presumed,  ef- 
fect a  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  smo 
ky  chimneys. 

It  is  generally  known  that  by  lowering  the 
mantle>piece  the  draft  is  incresised,  and  the 
smoky  chinmey  thus  partially  or  fully  (Mired  ; 
but  it  is  also  known  that  this  mode  will,  by 
increasing  the  draft,  lessen  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  the  room,  and  that  warmth  is  in  this 
way  dispensed  with,  to  avoid  the  annoyance 
of  smoke.  A  plan  which  would  yield  the 
advantage  of  a  lowered  mantle  without  its 
disadvantages  would  be  a  desideratum.  This 
is,  perhaps,  not  to  the   full  desirable  extent 
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the  brciist  of  the  chimney,  where  the  width 
of  four  inches  is  acquired,  and  is  that  pari 
distinguished  as  the  throat.  We  may  sup- 
pose this  false  back  to  be  in  thickness  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  common  brick,  say  eight 
inches.  If  made  of  the  breadth  of  a  brick, 
there  would  be  .a  vacant  space  of  four  indies 
between  tlie  false  and  the  real  ba<.k.  By 
turning  an  arch  in  the  false  back,  or  by  an 
aperture  of  any  other  shape,  there  might  be 
left  an  opening  for  the  admission  of  smoke 
and   air  into  the  vacant  space  between  the 


practicable  ;  it  is  certainly  practicable  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  may  be  introduced 
in  aid  of  the  Count's  plan,  where  that  fiils, 
as  a  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys,  or  it  may 
be  adopted  in  cases  where  mere  economy  is 
not  an  object,  or  where  it  would  be  inconvc- 
nient  to  resort  to  the  Count's  plan. 

On  reference  to  the  cut  No.  2,  in  your 
Ma^^ine  of  January,  it  "ill  be  seen,  that  in 
order  to  reduce  the  throat  of  the  chinmey, 
there  is  a  false  back.  This  is  made  of  solid 
wor{^,  and  is  extended  about  six  inches  above 


A,  cliimiicj-picce — B,  [al«e  back — C,  aperture. 

backs*.  This  would  produce  all  the  efl^ect  oi 
A  lowered  mantle,  without  producing  all  the 
inconvenience.  The  portion  of  inconve- 
nience which  it  might  produce  would  be  en- 
tirely  provided  against  by  a  metal  casting 
fitted  to  the  arch-way,  and  supplied  with  a 
door,  to  be  closed  or  oj>ened  as  occasion 
might  require. 

This  contrivance  would  most  probably  re- 
lieve the  occupants  of  houses,  in  nine  casch 
out  of  ten,  from  the  annoyance  of  smoky 
chimneys,  and  from  the  heavy  charges  of 
the  chimney  doctor.  Comi  okt. 

Method  of  dressing  Skins  practised  in 
Marocco. — The  following  account  of  the  nie 
thod  practised  in  dressing  skins  in  Marocco 
was  transmitt-ed  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
W.  Willshire,  Esq.,  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  that  Society,  in  a  letter  dated  Mogadore, 
May  5,  183:3.  Its  results  are  stated  to  l)c  excel 
lent,  as  regards  the  preservation  and  color  of 
the  fur,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  pelt. 

Wash  the  skin  in  fresh  water  to  deprive  it  of 
the  salt ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  scrape  the 
flesh  off",  when  take  two  pounds  of  alum,  one 
quart  of  buttermilk,  and  two  or  three  handfub 
of  barley.mcal,  which  mix  well  together,  and 
lay  on  the  fleshy  side  of  the  skin  equally  ;  fold 
jup  and  press  it  together  carefully,  nnd  let  it  lie 
I  two  days.  On  the  third  day  tJike  it  to  the  sea- 
side,  wash  the  skin  well,  and  when  clean  and 
'free  from  mixture,  hang  it  up  to  let  the  water 
'run  from  it:  then  take  two  ]>ound8  of  alum 
I  finely  powdered,  and  throw  or  spread  it  equally 
|on  all  parts  of  the  skin  ;  again  fold  up  as  before, 
jand  allow  it  to  lie  three  days,  when  it  will  be  in 
la  proper  state  to  dry  in  the  sun,  laid  flat,  with- 
out taking  away  the  powder.  When  it  is  dry, 
take  a  pint  or  two  of  fresh  water,  and  sprinkle 
it  upon  the  skin,  and  again  fold  it  up  carefully 
for  about  two  hours,  to  imbibe  the  water ;  then 
lay  it  on  a  table,  and,  after  scraping  it  free  from 
the  mixture  and  flesh,  take  a  sand-stono  (rather 
rough)  and  rub  th«*  skin  well  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  pliablr,  then  hang  it  in  the  shade  to 
dry.     The  process  is  then  complete. 

When  the  skin  is  perfect,  having  the  head, 
horns,  &c.  take  off  the  horns,  and  fill  heir 
cavity  with  a  mi.xture  of  equal  parts  of  jmw- 
dered  alum  and  ashes  o(  charcoal  dissolved  in 
water,  and  expose  them  two  days  to  the  sun. 
Saturate  the  trunks  of  the  horns  with  right 
ounces  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  and  fold  up 
with  the  skin,  and  apply  the  same  on  each  oc- 
casion  when  employed  in  curing  the  skin.  The 
flesh  on  the  head  and  jaws  to  be  carefully  taken 


off,  filling  the  same  with  powdered  alum.  It 
should  n-niain  in  the  sun  until  i)erfectly  dry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
mode  used  in  Marocco,  in  dressing  skins,  as 
related  by  the  persons  employed  by  Mr.  Will, 
shire,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
cess does  not  take  so  long  at  .Mogadore,  as  Mr. 
W.  has  often  r«-ceived  back  skins  ofthe  Aoudad 
and  Leopard  from  the  dresser,  on  the  third  or 
fourth,  and  never  exceeding  the  firth  day,  per- 
fectly  cured.  Allowance  has  been  made  by  ihe 
dresser,  in  the  foregoing  description,  for  the 
difl«'rence  in  the  climate  of  London. 

The  skins  of  smaller  animals  must  not  be 
subjected  to  so  lengthened  a  process,  or  they 
will  l>ecome  harsh,  and  the  pelt  impoverished. 
— [Procj-ednigs  Zoolog.  Soc.]      --„ 

Rkcites. — For  an  Olive  Green.     Let  the  ar- 
ticle be  first  washed  in  soap  and  water,  tlien  I 
wetted  out  in  warm  wat^r  ;  then  boil  two  oun- 1 
CCS  of  chipped    logwood  and   three  ounces  ofl 
chip|>ed   fustic   together  for  half  an  hour ;  dipf 
out  your  dye  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with 
hot  wnt«'r ;  put    in  your  goods;   dissolve  two 
(IrHchnis  of  verdigris  in  a  teacup-full  of  warm 
water,  which  put  into  a   pan  of  cold  water; 
take    your    gown   from    the    dye,    and    run    it 
through  the  verdigris  water,  well  handling   it 
for  ten   niinuU's ;  uke   it  out  and  wash   it  in 
clean  water,  and  through  the  dye  liquor,  and 
again  in  the  verdigris  water,  and  so  continue 
tbis  process  till  you  obtain  the  color   required, 
only  taking  care  to  wash  it  out  of  the  verdigris  I 
water  before  you  put  it  in  the  dye  liquor :  dry  it  I 
in  the  shade. 

For  Yellow  Cotton. — To  make  a  lomon  yel-  I 
low,  first  wash  your  article  well  in  soap  and 
water,  then  rinse  it  in  warm  water.    For  every ' 
yard  of  stout  cotton,  dissolve  a  piece  of  blue 
vitriol  H8  large  as  a  horse  bean,  in  boiling  water  ;| 
and  when  the  water  is  at  a  hand-heat,  put  the 
cotton  in,  and  handle  it  for  half  an  hour.     In 
the  interim  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  weld 
for  every  yard  of  cotton,  and  boil  it   well   for 
half  an  hour ;  dip  the  liquor  out  in  a  pan,  and 
handle  your  cotton  through  this  till  it  comes  to 
the  tiillness  required  ;  take  it  out  to  cool,  and  | 
when  cold,  wash  it  out,  and  dry  it  in  the  air. 

To  PRESERVE  Books. — A  few  drops  of  any  1 
perfumed  oil  will  secure  libraries  from  the  con- 
suming effects  of  mould  and  damp.      Russian! 
leather,  which  is  perfumed  with  the  tar  of  the 
birch  tree,  never  moulders  :    and   merchants 
sufler  large  bales  of  this  leather  to  remain  in 
the  London  docks,  knowing  that  it  cannot  sus- 1 
tain  any  injury  from  damp.     This   manner  of  j 
preserving  books  with  perfumed  oil  was  known  I 
to  the  ancients.     The  Romans  used  oil  of  cedar] 
to  pres«»rve  valuable  MSS.     Hence  the  expree-j 
sioii  used  by   Horace,  '•  Digna  cedrn"  mean- 
ing any  work  worthy  of  being  anointed  with  I 
cedar  oil,  or,  in   other  words,  worthy  of  being] 
preserved  and  remembered. — [Greenf  Gaz.] 

To  PRESERVE  Eggs. — Apply  with  a  brush  a  j 
solution  of  gum-arabic  to  the  tfhells,  or  inimers*- 
the  esrgs  therein  ;  let  them  dry,  and  afterwards 
pack  tliein  in  dry  charcoal  dust.     This  preventi* 
tlieir  being  affected  by  any  alterations  of  tem-j 
perature. 

To  MAKE  Maple  Sugar. — It  has  been  cui 
tomary  to  cut  a  gash  in  the  tree,  from  which] 
saccliarine  liquor  flows,  or  to  bore  a  hole,  andf 
put  in  a  reed,  and,  when  the  liquor  ceases  tol 
flow,  plugging  up  the  hole.  Both  these  methods! 
are  injurious,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  tree.  In] 
the  latter  case,  the  tree  roots  round  the  plug  toJ 
jsome  distance  within.  The  following  method] 
,i8  proposed  in  lieu  of  these,  and  has  been  su; 
cessfully  practised  in  Kentucky.  At  the  properj 
I  season  for  running  of  the  hquor,  open  the! 
'ground  and  select  a  tender  root,  about  the  size] 
of  one  or  two  fingers;  cut  off*  the  end,  and 
niise  the  root  suflicientiy  out  of  the  ground  to 
turn  the  cut  end  into  the  receiver.  It  will  emit,! 
Ithe  liquor  from  tlie  wound  as  freely  as  by  eitherj 
lof  the  other  methods.  When  it  ceases  to  flowf 
jbury  the  roots  again,  and  the  tree  will  not  be'j 
'hurt. 
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Atiimal  Mrc/ianirx,  or  Proof  &  of  Drtiign  in 
Ihr  Animal  Frann  .  [Fruiii  the  Libniry  ol 
I'jsefiil  Knowledge.] 

(Coiitiiniod  frimi  pHp-  1^1.) 
Ol    riiK    Foot. — Let  iis  fiiJvc  flio  arrun^c- 
merit  of  tlic  bones  of  tlie    foot,  arconliiig  to 
the  ileinoristration  of  tlie  uiiiitoiiiists. 

'I'liev  lire  divided  into  the  Inrsiiti,  whirh  is 
f«.iiii>osod  of  seven  bones,  rejH'hin;;  from  the 
heel  to  the  middle  (»f  tiie  loot.  The  incUi- 
tarsus,  whieli  consists  of  live  louj;  boiu\s 
hud  |)iinillcl  to  each  utiier,  ;nid  exlendiiij; 
from  the  tnrfni.t  to  the  roots  of  the  toes. 
Tilt'  l»one'<  of  the  toes  are  called  fthnUinges, 
from  beiny  in  the  form  (»f  a  phalanx. 

There  are  in  all  thirty-six  bone.'  in  the 
f<tot ;  and' the  first  qnestion  that  naturally 
arises  is,  why  should  there  be  so  inanv  bones  .' 
riie  answer  is,  In  order  lliat  there  mav  he 
Ko  many  joints  ;  for  the  strnctnn;  (»f  a  joint 
not  only  permits  motion,  but  bestows  elasti- 
city. 

A  joint,  then,  consists  of  tiie  nnion  of  two 
bones,  of  such  a  form  as  to  |>erinit  the  ne- 
cessary  motion,  but  they  are  not  in  contact  ; 
eadi  articulating  surface  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage, to  j>revent  the  jar  which  would  result 
from  th<!  contact  of  the  bone.-.  'J'his  carti- 
lage is  elastic,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  lliml- 
er  tliscovered  that  the  elasticity  was  in  con- 
Kcquence  of  a  number  of  filaments  closely 
compacted,  and  extending  from  tiie  surface 
of  the  bone,  so  that  each  lilament  is  prrp-n- 
dicniar  to  the  pressure  made  upon  it.  Tii<* 
surface  of  the  articulating  cartilage  is  per- 
fectly  stnooth,  and  is  lubricated  by  a  Ihiid 
called  synovia,  signifving  a  inncilage,  n  vi«. 
cous  or  thick  liquor.  Tins  is  vulgarly  calle<l 
joint  oil,  but  it  has  no  property  of  oil,  al- 
though it  is  better  calculated  than  any  oil  to 
lubricate  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

When  inflammntion  comes  upon  a  joint, 
this  fluid  is  not  pn[)plied  and  the  joint  is  ntilf, 
I  and  the  surfaces  creak  upon  one  another 
like  a  hinge  without  oil.  A  delicate  mem- 
brane extends  from  bone  to  bone,  confining 
this  hil»ricating  fluid,  and  forming  the  hound, 
ary  ol"  what  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
although,  in  fact,  there  is  no  imoccnpied 
space.  Kxternal  to  this  capsule*  of  the 
joint,  there  arc  strong  ligaments  going  from 
point  to  point  of  the  bones,  and  so  ordered 
as  to  bind  them  together  witlioni  preventing 
their    proper  motions.      Kroni   this    descrip- 


tion of  a  single  joint,  we  can  easily  Cf»nc«'ive 
what  a  spring  or  elasticity  is  jriyen  to  the  foot, 
where  thirty-six  bones  arc  jointed  togetluir. 
An  elegant  author  has  tliis  very  ii;itnral 
remark  on  the  joints  :  *'  In  considi-ring  the 
joints,  (liere  is  nothing  perhaps  wliich  onglit 
to  move  our  gratitude  nicu'e  tliaji  the  reflec- 
tion,  /loir  mil  thri/  nwar.  A  limb  shall  swing 
upon  its  hinge,  or  j)lay  in  its  socket,  many 
hmidred  times  in  an  hour,  for  sixty  years  to- 
gether, without  tliminution  of  its  agilitv, 
which  is  a  long  time  for  any  thing  to  last, 
lor  any  thing  so  much  worked  ajid  exorcis«'d 
as  tlu;  joints  are.  This  durability  1  slionld 
uttrilMite,  in    j>arf,  to   the  provision  wliieh  is 


professi«»nally  called  to  contemplate  this  sub- 
ject,   he  would  have  I'onnd  another  cxplana- 
|iion.     There  is  no  resemblance  betwixt  the 
l|irf>visions  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery and  those  tor  the  preservation  of  a 
living  part.      As  the  structure  of  the  parts  is 
originally  perfected  by  the  action  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  (unction   or  operation  of  the  part  is 
made  tiie   slimulus  to   those    vessels.     The 
cuticle    on    the    hands   wears  nwny    like    a 
plove ;    but    (he    pressure    stimulates  the  liv- 
ing    surface   to   force    successive    layers   of| 
skin  under  that  which  is  wearing,  or,  as  the 
anatomists   call    it,   disquamnting,  bv    which 
they  nauui  (hat    (he  cuticle  does  no(  <diange 
It  once,  but  conies  off  in  sqvanue,  or  scales. 
The  lct;th  are  snbjeet  to  pressure  in  chew- 
ing or  masticating,   and    (hey  would   by  this 
action  have  been   driven  deeper  in  (he  jaw, 
and  rendered  useless,  had  there  not  been  a 
Iprovision    against     this    mechanical     cflect. 
This  provision  is   a   disjiosifion  to  grow,  or 
rather  (o  shoot  out  of  (heir  sockets  ;  and  this 
disposition  to  project,  balances   the  pressure 
which  (hey  sustain  ;  and  wh(M»  one  tooth   is 
lost,  its  opposi(e  rises,  and  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost  also,  for  want  of  (hat  very  opposition. 
The  most  obvious  proof  of  contrivance  is 
(he  junc(ion  of  the  loot  to    the   bones  of  the 
leg  at  the  ankle  joint.     The    two  bones   ol 
the  leg,  called    the    tibia  ami    the  Jibula,   re- 
ceive the  great  articulating  bone  of  the  foot 
(the  a.strauaUis)  betwixt  them.      And  the  ex- 
iiemilie.s  of  these    boiu's  of  the    leg    j>roject 
so  as  to   form  the    outer   and   inner    ankle. 
\ow,  when  we  step  forward,  and    whilst  the 


'of  (he  retired  dancers  and  oh\Jif^vranl(.s.  By 
'standing  so  much  upon  the  toes,  (he  humnn 
tool  is  converted  (o  somediing  more  resem- 
bling (hat  of  a  <piadruped,  where  th*;  heel 
never  reaches  the  ground,  and  where  the 
paw  is  nothing  more  (ban  ihr,  phalanges  of 
(he  toes.     This  arch   of  (he    foot,  from    the 

Fig.  12. 
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heel  to  the  toe,  has  the  astragalus.  A,  resem- 
bling the  key-stone  of  an  arch  ;  but,  ins(cad 
of  being  fixed,  as  in  masonry,  it  plays  free- 
ly betwixt  two  bones,  and  fnun  (hesc  two 
bones,  H  and  (',  a  strcmg  elastic  ligament  is 
extended,  on  which  the  bone  A  rests,  sinking 
;or  rising  as  (he  wcigh(  of  (he  bodv  bears 
U[>on  it,  or  is  taken  ofl',  and  this  it  is  enabled 
to  do  hy  (he  action  of  the  ligament  which 
runs  under  it. 

This  is  the  same  elastic  ligament  Mhich 
runs  extensively  along  the  back  of  the  liorse's 
hind  leg  and  loot,  and  gives  the  fine  s|»ring 
to  if,  but  which  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  the 
exertion  <if  the  animal  in  a  h'ap,  i»roducing 
irrecoverable  lameness. 

Having  understood  that  the  arch  of  the 
foot  is  perfect  from  the  heel  to  the  (oe,  we 
have  next  (o  observe  (ha(  there  is  an  arch 
from    side  to  side  ;   for  when  a  (raverse  sec- 


foot  is  raised,  it  rolls  easily  upon  (he  ends  ofltion  is  made  of  the  bones  of  (he  foot,  the  ex 


these  bones,  so  that  the  too  may  be  direc(ed 
according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
wc  are  to  tread  upon ;  hut  when  the  foot  is 
planted,  and  the  body  is  «arried  forward  per- 
pendicularly over  the  foot,  the  joint  of  the 
leg  and  foot  becomes  fixed,  and  we  have  a 
steady  base  to  rest  upon.  We  next  observe 
(hat,   in  walking,  (he   heel   first  touches  the 
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iiiad(^  for  the    prevcntinji  of  wear   and  tear 


grouncl.  If  the  bones  of  the  leg  were  per. 
peiidiniinr  over  the  part  which  first  touches 
the  groniMi,  we  should  come  down  with  a 
sudden  jolt,  instead  of  which  we  descend  in 
a  semi. circle,  the  cwiitre  of  which  is  the 
point  of  the  heel. 

And  when  (lie  toe?:  hnve  conie  to  the 
ground,  we  are  fiir  from  losing  (he  advantages 
of  (he  structure  of  the  loot,  since  we  stand 
upon  an  elastic  arch,  the  hinder  extremity  oi 
which  is  the  heel,  an<i  the  anterior  the  l>"all> 
of  the  foes.  A  tiiK'ly  formed  foot  shoultl  be 
high  in  the  insfep.  'J'!ie  walk  of  opera  dati. 
cers  is  neither  natural  nor  beautiful  ;  hut  the 

.  .  surprising  exercises  which  tliev  perform  friv. 

first,  by  the  polish  ol  cartilaginous  surfaces ;  I;,,  the  joints  of  the  foot  a  freedom  of  moliop 
secondly,  by  the  healing  Inbrnation  oi  the:|ahnosI  like  that  «,f  flie  hand.  We  have  see- 
mucilage  ;  an.l  in  part  to  that  astonishing  ,l„.  ,|i,,„.f.,..s  i„  ,|„.j,.  niornit..'  ev.reises  ^tiwi.l 
property  of  animal  constifutions,  assimiln-!  for  nvutv  minutes  on  ti:r-  ex»remi(ies  <,f 
(ion,  by  which,  in  every  pordon  ..f  the  body.  ti,,.;,.  „„.s;  after  which  (he  ello.i  i^  m  hem' 
let  it  consist  of  wha(  it  will,  substance  is  ,|„.  j.,,,,.,.  .„,|,|,.  ,i„„.„  j,^  j,,,.  ji^^^^^.^  j^^  ^ 
restored  and  waste  rej.aired."— [Paley.]  |  ration  for  the  P,oler.»  ster..  Hy  such  uniia 
t*  the  ingenious  amhor'.s  mind  had  bceni  tural  pos(t^^cs  and  exercises  the  foot  is  made 
*  From  capsuh,  a  little  ca«c  or  box.  I      .  ,     1'""^^  ^'^'^  walking,  as  may  be  observed  in  any 


: posed  surface  presents  a.  perfect  arch  of 
; wedges,  regularly  formed  like  the  stones  of 
;in  arch  in  masonry.  Ff  we  look  down  upon 
the  bones  <»f  the  foot,  we  shall  see  that  they 
■form  a  complete  circle  horizontally,  leaving 
I  a  space  in  their  centre.  These  bones  thus 
form  three  diflercnt  arches — forward,  across, 
'and  horizontally  ;  they  are  wedged  together, 
and  hound  by  ligaments,  and  (his  is  what  we 
alluded  to  when  wv  saiil  (ba(  (he  foundations 
of  the  I'Mdy.-tone  were  not  laid  on  a  better 
principle;  but  our  admiration  is  more  ex. 
cited  in  observing  that  (he  bones  of  the  foot 
are  not  only  wedged  together,  like  the 
courses  of  stone  for  resistance,  but  (ba(  i^o- 
lidi(v  is  combined  widi  elas(icitvand  lightness. 
!  Notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  (he  foot  in 
some  positions,  yet,  when  (he  weight  of  (he 
body  be;trs  directly  over  it,  it  becomes  im- 
moveable, and  tlie  b<»iies  of  the  leg  must  be 
}rae(un;d  lefo'-e  (he  foo(  yields. 


Smul,y   Chimneys.      By    C'omkokt.      To    (he 

K(ii(or  of"  the  Me«lianics'  .^lajiazine. 
I  III  (he  number  of  \oiir  periodical  for  Ja- 
nuary, (here  is  an  article  headed  "  smokv 
chimneys,"  accf^mpanied  by  rules  for  their 
cure,  condensed  from  (he  works  of  Count 
Rumford. 

It  mav  be  observed  that  (lie  improvement 
in  fire. places  was  [imposed  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  witli  a  view  to  economy  in  tiie  article 
of  fuel,  and  the  siithision  tiirough  rooms  of 
an  iinreased  quantity  of  heat  from  anv  given 
quantity  c»f  fuel.  'J'lse  Count,  indeed,  (ob- 
serves, that  his  plan  of  a  fire-place  will  of- 
ten act  as  a  c'lire  to  smoky  chimnevs,  but 
his  chief  object  was  economy  in  fuel,  and 
bis  experinieiits  had  tliis  as  their  chief,  if  not 
(heir  sole  object. 

The  result  of  his  studies,  scientific  and 
operative,  led  to  the  conclusion,  in  hi.s  mind, 
that  four  inches  is  (he  proper  width   for  the 
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thront  of  chiinnevH,  and    this  will   prol)iU»lyl!tlie  breast  <ii' tlu;  chitniioy,  wlu  r«*  thr  uuijli|[ofl",  tilling  i!i«-  s.atw  witli  i><«\vtl,ro«l  alum.     It 
be  found  anplicabb;  t(»  as  iiianv,   "r  ti>  moicjjo,'  lour  inrlM's  is  atfiiiired,  aud    is  fliat  pari  i^^boiild  r.niain  iii  tin-  sun  uuid  |..Tl«Ttly  dry. 


\^  Cli^V^^vi 


,  (ban   any  otlu-r,  which,   as   a   j;<iicral  idistiufriii.siind   as   tbo  throat 


^^  o  niav  sn!»-  !     '"  a<!<liti<«n  i<>  tlic  l"<»rr<roni^«b'srnptioii  nt'tljr 
standard,  coubl  be  adopted.    It  will  not,  bow-jposc  this  n.ise  buek  to  be  in  thic  kness'equal;!;""''^  '"'•■''  "'  ^l'^"-''''"-   '"   «l'-»"''""«  "k"'"-  »« 

wi 


,.-,,.     „ii    ..,„,...;.,,      I  .        .  11  •■  1    '  related  liv  the  imtsohs  eiiiplnved  bv  Mr.  \\'ill. 

er,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  .  ases,  noij  ..,  ihe  len-th   of   a  conunon   br.rk,  s;,y  oi-bt;i  ,„r..,  u -,„„>   |„.  w.ll  to  oLVv.    Hu.t    ib.-  pm- 

II  any  general  rule,  in   this  respect,  apply   inches.      It  inad.-  ol  the  breadth  of  a  bn«k,  i,.pss  d<.<>s  not  lakr  su  lonj;  at  Mo-adon-,  as  Mr. 


universally 

The  proper  width  of  the  throat  of  a  chiin 
ney    is   the   least  which    will    udnut    all   the! 


there  woid.l  be  a  vacant  space  ol  lour  incbesjjW.  lias  often  received  bark  sknis  ol  the  A<»udad 
between  tin'  false  anil  the  real  ba' k.  livl'and  licopard  from  tlip  dressi-r,  on  ilu- third  or 
Inritiiig  an  arch    in  the  falsi-  back,  or    bv  a:i    •'"•""'h.   and  in  v.  r  rxceedmji  tin-  tittli  day,  p«r- 


sinoke,  together  with  the  quantitv  of  rarifiedijaperlure  of  a-iv  other  whape,  there  mi'^lit  lu  l;''"''.>  cur.d.     Allowunce  has  ln-rn  made  by  tin 
airneccssarv  to    ai.l    its    escape  thron-h  the!  b-fi  an    op.nin^r  for   tiie   admission  of  smoke  I  i'!'*,.'''^''''    '"   ^^\"   to»'«oin«  drsrription,  for  lb. 

'PI  •      ....,„,    Krt   rr.n-ii!.iif,/l    l.t    ..ir    i...   I      "      '    .      .  I                  .                I    .             .1     'dilbTencc  111  tuc  c  iiiiate  ot  Lonilou. 
r.himucv.      I  his  must    he  rciruldtea   b\  cir-.,and   uir  into  the  vacant  space   between  thei!     ,,.,       ,  ■. .       ,  „  _.....  ,     , 


chimney.  This  must  nc  reg 
cmnstances,  and  chiefly  by  the  material  of 
the  fuel.  Anthracite  coal,  prodncinp;  liulei 
smoke,  would  reiptire  a  throat  even  narrow-: 
er  than  four  inches.  Coal,  cd"  the  quality  of 
the  Svdnev,  producing  a  large  volume  of 
smoke,  might  perhaps  require  a  width  o!' 
throat  exceeding  lour  inches. 

The  reaqonableness  of  thus  narrowing  tin-' 
throat  of   the    chimney  for  the   purpose   oT 
yielding  an  increased  heat  to  the  room,  will. 
upon  the   least  reflection,  b<^  sutlicientlv  «d> 
vious.      The  smoke,  if  not  impedod  bv  some 
obstruction,    will    naturally  a.scend    tlirougli 
the  chimnev  ;   the  heat  «»f  tiie   fire,   from    its 
aftinitv  to  smoke,  will  ascend  with  it.    ShouUfi 
the  volume  of  air  constantly  riisliing  into  the'! 
room  find  an   over-easy  passage  through  the|  ''a<K 


I'lir  skins  of  small<-r  ammals  must  not  lie 
siilijrrtcd  to  so  i<'nt:th<-M<-d  a  process,  or  tb«"v 
will  beconn-  harsh,  an«l  the  [x'lf  iiii|t<>verishcd. 
—  [l'rocr<'«lm«;.s  Zt»ok»g.  >*«K".J 


Tiiis  would  produce  all  the  elfect  oi 


chimney    the    entire   or  very  nearly  the  en-    »  lowered  mantle,  without  producing  all  the   "".'^  vr^'-rssuu  you  omam  ti.r  cior  rcquin-u, 
cnimney,  iiic    i.iiiirc,  or  voi>    iiLaiiy   iin,  «  n-  '  i  r*  onlv  takintr  «ar<-  to  wasli  it  out  ol   the  verdigris 

tir»»    of  ihp   boat  wdl    pveanp  wifli  if  •    iieiieei  inconvenience.       1  lie     portion    ot     income--         :      i    ,■  .  ■.  •     .§      i       i-  i        . 

lire,  OI   me   ncai  win    t^capc  wiiii  ii  ,    in  im  c|    ■;  ....        •    ,  i  ii  i  water  I"  tore  v<iu  put  it  in  the  dye  liquor  :  dry  M 

the    fact,  that  persons  silting  in  a    room,  in   nience  which  it  nnglit  produce  woubl  !.<•  <;ii- L,,  ,i„   sl,:,de.* 


11k«  iri;s. — For  nn  (Hivr  (irrrn.  l^rt  the  ar- 
ticle It"  first  w.aslied  in  soap  and  water,  tlieii 
welted  out  in  w.iriii  Avaier  ;  then  fioil  two  oun- 
ces of  eluppi'd  |o;;\voo<l  and  tliree  oiilieeH  of 
chipped  lustic  together  lor  half  an  hour  ;  dip  I 
out  your  <!ye  l-quur,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with 
!i<i(  water,  put  in  your  ^oods  ;  «tisso!v«'  tw<i| 
■  Irmlims  of  ve|•dl^ris  in  a  teaetip  full  of  warm 
water,  wliieli  j.iit  into  a  pan  id  cold  water; 
take  your  ihowti  from  the  dye.  and  run  it 
throU!,di  l!ie  verd:;;ris  watiT.  well  handliiiK  il 
tor  It  II  iiiiuute>  :  take  it  lout  and  wafti  it  in 
dean  water,  and  through  the  dye  liipior,  and 
again  in  the  verdi;;ris  water,  and  m>  continue 
tliis  proee.ss  till  you  olMain  the   eidor    required,! 


presence  of  a  large  fire,  often  suffer  from 
cold,  and  even  in  a  degree  greater  than  they 
would  were  there  neither  fire  nor  fire-place 
in  the  room. 

A  chimney  may,  however,  be  .so  narrow 
in  some  part  of  it,  or  througtiout  the  whole, 
that  it  will  not  admit  all  the  smoke,  a  part  of 
which  will,  in  such  case,  in  search  of  a  new 
channel  of  escape,  make  its  way  into  the 
room.  A  similar  effect  will  be  produced 
when  the  chimney  is  so  injudiciously  con. 
atructed  that  the  smoke  cannot  eMca|>e 
through  it  with  the  required  case  and  ra[»idi. 
ty.  A  chimney  may  be  so  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  another  chimney  within  the  same 
building,  as  to  cause  it  to  smoke.  These 
different  causes  of  smoky  chimneys  may 
require  very  diflerent  remedies.  Count 
Rumford's  plan  of  narrowing  the,  throat  of 
a  chimney  will  often  effect  a  cure,  but  sure 
]j  not  universally.  I  propose  herein  to  offer 
a  remedy,  which,  although  not  proposed  as 
an  universal  panace.i,  will,  it  is  presumed,  ef- 
fect a  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  smo- 
ky  chimneys. 

It  is  generally  known  that  by  lowering  the 


tirely  provided   again.st    by  ii    metal    c.isliii. 
fitted  to  the  arch-way,  and    supplied  wil!t  aj 
door,    to    be    doscil   or  opcneil  a»!   occasion 
might  require. 

Tliis  contrivance  would  most  prob:tb|y  re- 
lieve the  occupants  of  houses,  in  nine  ca.Vs 
out  of  ten,  from  tlio  annoyance  of  smoky 
chimneys,  and  from  the  heavy  charges  of 
the  chimney  doctor.  Com:  our. 


Mktiii>d  of  ukkssimj  Skins  rR\rTUi:n  i.\ 
.M.\ROcco. — The  tollowing  account  of  the  me- 
thod praetised  in  dressing  skins  in  .Maroeeo 
was  trHiiHinitted  to  the    Zoolojiical    Soeietv    by 


Fur  Yi li'iur  ('niton. — To  make  a  lemon  yel. 
low.  first  v.:is}i  your  artiele  well  in  soap  and 
water,  then  rinse  it  in  warm  water.  For  every 
yard  of  stout  cotton,  dissolve  a  piei'e  of  fihie 
vitriolas  larjieasaliorse  iK-aii.  in  boiliny;  water;! 
and  when  the  water  is  at  a  hand-heat,  put  the 
cotton  111,  and  haiidie  it  tor  half  »n  hour,  in 
tlie  intenm  lak<  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  weld 
for  every  yard  of  eotion,  :iiid  boil  it  well  for 
half  an  hour:  dtp  the  liipiorout  in  it  pan,  and 
liandle  your  eotton  tliron^h  this  till  it  eoiiies  to  { 
the  fullness  n-quired  ;  take  it  out  to  cool,  and 
w  hi'ii  rold.wasli  it  out.  and  drv  it  in  the  air. 


To  i'Hksi;rvk   Books. — A  lew  drops  of  anv 

11-    i»- II  1  1'  i^  I  »f       I    -  ;  perfumed  oil  wdi  seciire  libraries  from  the  roll- 1 

W .  V\  ills  lire,   Lsii.,  a  Correspondinu;  Met  ,!.er   '  ,r    ,       *■  n       j    i  u 

-.  .,    .    t:     •  .  I  4.        I  .    I    *f        I  sunnnu  I  lit  ets  of  mould  and  damp.      Russian 

of  that    societv,  m   a  letter  dated    Mojiat  ore.    ■     .■  i     i  .•         i       .i   .,     .        ^-  .t 

*^  I  ieatlii  r,  wliieli  is   |Mrliinie<l  w  itli  ttie  tar  of   the 

bircii   tree,   never   moulderti  ;     and    iiierrhants 


May  b,  1N3;J.    Its  results  are  stated  to  be  e.\cel. 


lent,  as  refjards  the  preservation    and  color  of 
the  fur,  ami  the  fle.xibility  of  tlie  pelt. 

Wash  the  skin  in  tVesh  water  to  ileprivi-  it  of 
the  wait  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  scrape  the 
flesh  oil",    when  take  two  pounds  ot' alum,    one 


quart  of  bullermilk,  and  two  or  three  haiuffuls   , 

■•11  1  11  II    ,  .1  ■      to 


sulfer  larcc  Itales  of  tliis  leather  to  remain  in 
the  London  docks,  knowing;  that  it  cannot  sus- 
tain any  iniury  troni  damp.  'I'his  manner  ot 
preserving  ixiolvs  w  illi  perl'umud  uit  was  know  n 
to  the  aneieiits.     The  Uomans  used  oil  of  cedar 


..  ,      I  1         II  II  .        .,  ,    K'  presi-rve  valuatile  >I?>S.      Hence  the  expres- 

ot  barley. meal,  which  mi.x  well  together,  audi       '  i   ■       n  ..  /»  •      ..     ' 

I  ,i'      .1      1  .,        r  .1         1  ■  II  ..  ,  ,  I  Slot!   used    l)V    ilttnieo,    "  tfiiriui  rrdfn,     llieall- 

lay  on  tlie  flenliv  side  ot  tlie  skin  eoiiallv  ;  told  i  •  ,  .i         -•  ■  .         , 

•'       ,  ..I        .1  .-11       '     I  ,-  .  ■    k    I  iiii;   asiv   work    wurtiiv  oi  jM-ing  anointed  with 

up  aud  press  It  lo<::ellier  carefully,  and  lit  it  he.      "i        ••,  ,,      -  i      '^       ■        .•  . 

.  '       ,    ,'        /k     .1      .1      1    I       .   I  •     .  .     .1  ;  cedar  oil.  or.  m    ollitr  wonls.  worlliv  ol   l>em;r 

two  davs.      On  tlie  lliird  day  take  it  to  the  sea- 1  ■         ,  ,  ,        ...         •  .  >,        i 

!     I        *      I    .1        I-  II     '    1      I  1  ,;[»rcsi'rve(    and  remembered. —  (ireent.  (raz. 

side,    wasii   tlie  skin  well,  Htid  wlien  rlea.-i   and    '  i  •-  J 


mantlerpiece  the  drail  i,s  increased,  and  the'  '■«•''•'  '"'•""  "'>^'>'r"''  l'-'"K  't  up  to  ht  the  water      ,1'"  nu>KKyK  K.;.is._App|y  with  a  brush  a 

'  from    it:     tfieii   lake   two    iM.niids  of  alum:  "*"'"'"*""'"'"■•-■•"■=*'"•■''•""' '*'""^- •""  immerse 


smoky  chimney  thus  partially  or    id  v  cured  :!1     i  ,       i        ,   ,  -         .  .     <  n...  .  .^.,i    ...     i  ,  ,i    . 

K...   ;/;     „lo^  l'..^,..     .1     ..I-  i"       II    ,    'Imelv  powdered,  ;md  throw  or  spread  It  e.jiiay    '•"•«-"•<  t!i. rem  ;  let  them 

but  It  IS  also  known  that   this    mode  wi    ,  l>v      ..    ii        .      «•.,       ••  <•  i  i  u  i-     *  '  n-ir'c  li ■  in  drv  .-liMr.-.i-il . 

,,        ,     J.    ,  ,  .    '     -.'on  all  i)arlsot  tlie  skin  ;  again  lout  up  as  fielore.i  I'"^'*^ '"*'"'"  ""^.^  *  "•♦^"••i' ' 

increasing  the   draft,  lesson  the   ijiiaiititv  ol 

heat  in  the  room,  and  that  warmth  is  in  this 

way  tlispensed  with,  to  avoid  the  annoynnce 

of  smoke.     A   plan  which  would  yield    the 

advantage  of  a   lowered   mantle   without   its 

disadvantages  would  be  a  desideratum.  This 

is,  perhaps,  not   to  the    full  desirable   extent 

practicable  ;    it  is  certainly  practicable  to    a 

considerable  extent.     It  may  bo  iiitroduccil 

in    aid  of  the  Count's    plan,  where  tlia*  f  lil?. 


as  a  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys,  or  it  may 
b«  adopted  in  ca.ses  where  mere  economy  is 
not  an  object,  or  w  here  it  would  be  incouvc 
nient  to  resort  to  the  Count's  plan. 

On  reference  to  the  cut  No.  '2,  in  your 
Magazine  of  .Fanuary,  it  '"ill  be  seen,  thiit  in 
order  to  reduce  the  throat  ot'  the  chimney, 
t!iere  is  a  false  back.  Tlii:-!  is  nude  of  solid 
work,  and  is  extended  about  six  inches  above 


let  them  dry,  aiitl  siflerwardK 
gam  lolil  up  as  hetore,!  |'>' iv  uitin  m  m  >  i-harcoal  dust.     'I'his  prevents 
;ind  allow  it  to  lie  three  days,  when  it  will  he  in  [  ''"''"  '"i''^'  Jdlicted  li\  .uiy  .literal  ions  of   leiii- 
a  proper  state  to  <lry  in  the  sun.  laid  Hat.  with-j  pcraturc. 

<iul   taking  away  the  powder.     When  if  is  <lry,  1;     To   m\ki:   Mvpi.k  Scoar. — !t   has  lK»en  ens- 
take  a  pint  or  two  of  fresh  wafer,  and  sprinkle    fomary  to  eiit   a  gash   in  the  tree,  from  which 
It  upon  the  skin,    and  again  fohl  it  iij)  earefiillyj  sac<-Iiar:!i"  lupior  flows,  or  to  l>ore  a  hob-,  and 
tor  about  two  hours,  to  imbibe  the  water ;  theii' put   :ii   a   reed,  and,  when  the  liipior  ceases  to  i 
lay  it  on  a  talile,  and,  after  scraping  it  free  froiuj  How.  plugging  up  the  hole.   Ibttii  iliesi-  inetbodK 
the  mixture  and  Hesh,  take  a  sand-stone  (rather;  are  injurious,  ,Mid  tend  to  destroy  the  tree.     In  j 
■rough)    and    ml)  the  skin  well  until  it  tiecoiiies   the  latter  case.  t!ie  tree  roots  round  tiie  plujj  to  1 
soft  and    pliah!t>,    then   hang   it  in  the  shade  to    so-im-  distanee  within.     The  following  method 
dry.     The  process  is  then  complete.  ,  is  i:ro;io<ed  in  lieu  of  the.M\  and  lias  been  su;-. 


Wlien    the  skin   is  perfect,   having  the  head,  ieessfiilly  practised  in  Kcntiirkv.     At  the  proper 
horns,  «.Vc.   take   off  the   horns,  and   fdl      leir   se::son    for  running    of    the    liqnor,    open  the 
cavity  with  a  mi.xtnre  of  equal  parts  of  pow-'  j;rouiid  and  select  a  tender  root.  Hboiit  the  size 
Idered  alum  and  .isbes  of  eliarcoal  dissolved  in    of  one   or   two    fingers  ;  eut    otV  the   end.   and 
water,   and  expose  them  two  d.-iys  to  tlie  sun.    nii-se  tlie  root  snfliciently  out  of  the  ground  to  | 
iSaturate    the   trunks    of  i!ie  liorns  wiili  eigfit    turn  the  cut  i-inl  into  tlie" receiver.     It  will  emit 
ionnces  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  and  fold  up    the  litpior  from  the  wound  as  freely  as  by  either  , 
with  tfie  skin,  and  apjdy  the  same  on  eaeli  oe.'  of  iJie  other  methods.     When  it  ceases 'lo  Au\v\ 
casion  when  employed  in  curing  the  skin.  The!  Iiury  the  roots  again,   and  the  tree  will  not  be 
flesh  on  the  head  and  jaws  to  be  carefully  taken  'hurt. 


'T5-J'.' 
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The^  Philosopher   of  Bologna   unmasked ;   or 

Galvani  not  the  Discoverer  of  Galvanism. 

By  R.  W.  Dickinson.    [From  the  London 

Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  very  singuhir 
that  no  notice  should  ever  have  been  taken 
of  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Du  Vernev, 
before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1700,  and  published' by 
their  secretary,  the  celebrated  M.  Fontenelle, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety  for  that  year.  It  is  there  related  that 
M.  Du  Veruey  exhibited  a  dead  frog,  and 
on  irritating  it  with  a  scaljtel  the  nerves  oi 
the  belly,  that  led  to  the  thighs  and  legs, 
trembled  and  suffered  a  sort  of  convulsion. 
He  afterwards  cut  the  nerves  in  the  belly, 
and  stretching  them  with  his  hands,  a  simi- 
lar convulsion  was  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scalpel.  Now,  though  it  may  at 
this  distance  of  time  be  impossible  to  adduce 
positive  proof  that  Galvani  was  acquainted 
with  this  previous  experiment  of  M.  Du 
Verney,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  eu  likely  he  was  so,  as  that  he  should 
have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  the 
strange  way  he  pretended,  namely,  through 
one  of  his  pupils  accidentally  touching  with 
a  scalpel  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog,  which 
was  being  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
professor,  to  make  a  soup  for  his  sick  wife. 
That  a  frog  should  have  been  the  animal 
operated  upon  in  both  instances,  and  a  scal- 
pel the  operating  instrument,  are  coinciden- 
ces pregnant  with  suspicion.  At  all  events, 
this  much  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  Bo- 
lognese  philosopher  did  at  least  only  disco- 
ver  what  V^erney  had  discovered  and  made 
known  to  the  world  long  before  ;  though 
there  is  now,  probably,  as  little  chance  of 
our  seeing  the  name  of  Venwyism  substitu- 
ted  for  Galvanism,  as  Columbia  for  America. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

R.   W.  Dickinson. 

Ilfracombe,  Dec.  16,  1833. 


AGRICUIiTURE,  &c. 


[From the  JVew  York\Farmer.] 

Suggestions  relative    to   Farmers'   Work  for 

April.     By  the  Editoh. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  policy  for  farmers  to  sow  and  plant  as 
largely  of  the  marketable  crops,  as  they 
would  have  done  had  not  those  public  mea- 
sures been  taken  which  ha\  e  been  so  disas- 
trous  in  their  overthrow  of  confidence  or 
credit.  We  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
Congress  will  adjourn  without  adopting  some 
plan  that  will  give  to  confidence  its  potency, 
and  thus  remove  the  weight  from  the  clastic 
spirit  of  this  young  and  rising  nation.  If 
law  once  more  assumes  its  appropriate  influ- 
ence and  its  healthful  tone,  before  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  become  sensibly  enerva- 
ted, life  and  vigor  will  again  pervade  the 
whole  system  ;  the  rivulets  that  every  where 
vein  our  country  will  be  free  from  their  icy 
fetters,  and  again  swell  the  streams  of  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  carrying  down  to  the 
cities  of  the  sea  the  abundant  and  full-priced 
harvests.  But  should  derangement  stalk 
abroad  over  the  land  until  mid-summer,  then 
vain  will  be  all  hopes  in  a  joyful  harvest  for 
this  season.  The  condition  of  foreign  na 
tions  is  such  that  no  material  stimulus  will 
be  given  to  sales  of  American  produce.  Our 
chief  dependence  is  on  prosperity  at  home. 

PiiOVGuiNc. — Various  opini9n8  are  given 


in  respect  to  the  depth  of  ploughing.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  believe  the  most  successful 
farmers  plough  no  deeper  than  the  soil,  or 
rather  the  turf,  extends.  This  soil  is  not 
generally  more  than  two  to  four  inches; 
consequently  if  the  plough  runs  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  the  soil,  or  fertilizing  portion 
of  the  furrow  must  become  so  ver\-  much 
diffused  that  the  plants,  particularly  when 
young,  will  not  find  sufficient  nourishment. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the 
direction  so  generally  given  to  plough  a 
sandy  loam  deep,  should  also  depend  on 
the  depth  of  the  manured  portion  of  the 
soil.  The  best  farmers  of  the  present  day 
direct  the  utmost  pains  to  be  taken  to  turn 
the  sod  so  completely  that  it  will  all  ferment. 
This  is  done  most  effectually  by  one  plough- 
ing only,  and  some,  to  keep  the  sod  from 
being  in  the  least  turned  up  by  hoeing  and 
ploughing  the  corn,  pass  a  roller  over,  and 
then  harrow  the   field   before  planting.     On 

OxKN. — It  is  very  common,  with  even 
good  farmers,  to  keep  their  working  oxen 
in  very  thin  flesh.  This  is  bad  policy  ;  they 
cannot  perform  as  much  nor  as  heavy  work  ; 
are  not  so  capable  of  being  substitutes  for 
horses,  nor  will  they  last  as  many  years ; 
are  fatted  for  the  butcher  with  greater  ex- 
pcnse  and  in  longer  time.  The  extra  ex- 
pense in  keeping  working  oxen  in  good  con. 
dition  does  not  probably  exceed  in  a  whole 
season  the  additional  work  they  could  there- 
by do  in  one  month.  And  when  we  consi- 
der that  they  consume  less  food  in  fatting, 
and  can  be  moderately  worked  all  th«  lime 
they  are  preparing  for  the  butcher,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  economy  in  keeping  a 
good  portion  of  flesh  always  on  them.  Many 
people  are  under  the  impression  that  oxen 
in  flesh  cannot  move  as  fast,  nor  undergo  as 
much  fatigue  as  they  can  when  they  are  not 
much  more  than  skin  and  bones.  This  is 
true  with  oxen  that  are  well  fed  and  unac- 
customed to  labor;  but  not  otherwise,  as 
many  farmers  can  testify,  and  as  correct 
reasoning  would  conclude. 

Corn. — In  communications  from  farmers 
we  find  that  some  varieties  of  corn  will 
yield  five  pecks  of  shelled  from  two  bushels 
of  ears,  and  others  but  little,  if  any,  more 
than  four  pecks.  This  seems  to  depend  very 
much  on  the  smallncss  of  the  cob.  In  plant- 
ing corn,  it  is  recommended  to  put  six  to 
eight  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  then  to  pull  up  at 
the  first  hoeing  all  but  four  of  the  most 
healthy  spears.      See  page  98  and  109. 

To  prevent  birds  and  fowls  from  scratch- 
ing up  the  corn,  the  seed  is  covered  with  tar 
and  wood  ashes ;  and  vari<»us  other  methods 
are  adopted,  but  none  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  have  any  decided  advantages. 

Skixlkss  Oats. — This  kind  of  oats  be- 
gins  to  be  considerably  cultivated.  As  yet 
the  seed  commands  a  pretty  high  price,  yet 
it  is  advisable,  for  every  farmer  who  can,  to 
[)rocure  at  least  a  few  quarts. 

Flksu-colorrd  Clover. — It  would  be 
well  for  farmers  to  furnish  themselves  with 
a  f«%v  pounds,  or  even  a  few  ounces  of  this 
seed,  in  order  to  test  its  merits.  It  may  be 
of  great  benefit.     See  page  10. 

BoTTs  in  Horses. — This  is  the  season  in 
which  these  worms  are  injurious  to  horses 
Horses  that  have  their  fool  frcqnrntly  sea 
soned  with  salt  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
injury  from  them.  Since  bolls  seem  to  be 
fond  of  sweet  liquids,  it  may  be  an  advisable 
precaution  to  administer  molasses  with  their 
food. 


The  Chinese  Mulberry. — We  ahould 
advise  every  farmer  to  obtain  at  least  one  of 
the  Morns  multicaulis.  It  will  not  cost  more 
than  fiAy  cents;  and  by  taking  cuttings,  or 
by  laying,  he  may  next  spring  have  some  ten 
or  twenty  plants. 

Grape  Vines. — Let  that  farmer  who  has 
not  a  good  grape  vine  about  his  house,  mount 
hw  horse  and  go  a  journey  of  some  10,  50, 
or  100  miles,  to  obtain  an  Isabella,  Catawba, 
or  some  other  choice  native  vine.  It  should 
make  a  farmer  blush,  in  these  days,  to  be 
compelled  to  say  he  has  no  vine  to  sit  under. 
It  implies  that  he  is  slow  in  availing  himself 
of  the  proffered  blessings  of  Providence — 
that  he  cannot  think  much  of  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

Grass  Seeds. — It  is  very  probable  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  in  confining  their 
attention  exclusively  to  clover  and  timothy, 
do  not  realize  as  much  hay  and  pasture  as 
they  would  from  a  greater  variety  sown  in 
the  same  field.  In  England  the  quantity 
sown  to  the  acre  for  mowing  is  ten  pounds  of 
red  clover,  two  of  white  do.,  two  of  yellow 
do.,  and  one  bushel  of  annual  rye  grass.  For 
pasture,  four  of  red  clover,  six  of  white  do., 
four  of  yellow  do.,  and  one  bushel  of  pe- 
rennial rye  grass.  In  this  country  grara  seed 
is  generally  sown  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
April. 

Young  Turkies. — No  kind  of  domestic 
fowl  sell  better  than  fine  turkies ;  and  yet 
comparatively  few  are  raised  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  hatched.  It  is  recommend- 
ed to  keep  them  from  wet,  and  to  feed  them 
on  homony  and  chopped  onions.  See  page  13. 


Forcing  Asparagus.     By  Edward  Satrbs. 

[For  the  New-York  Farmer  and  American 

Gardener's  Magazine.] 

Mr.  Fleet, — After  visiting  your  mar- 
ket at  New-York,  I  am  rather  surprised  at 
the  little  attention  paid  to  forcing  that  useful 
vegetable  the  Asparagus,  which  I  deem  one 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  market  garden- 
er. The  mod«  of  forcing  being  simple,  and 
the  produce  generally  satisfactory,  I  trust  a 
few  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
let  a  very  moderate  hot-bed  be  made,  jof  any 
convenient  size,  with  hot  horse  manure  ;  the 
frame  being  placed  on  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
cover  the  bed  three  inches  thick  with  earth, 
whereon  the  asparagus  roots  are  to  be 
placed,  taken  from  an  old  bed  or  nursery 
rows  three  or  four  years  old.  The  roots 
will  require  no  trimming,  but  merely  placed  as 
thick  as  possible  in  the  bed,  so  that  the 
crowns  are  not  placed  on  one  another.  This 
done,  they  are  to  be  covered  three  inches 
with  light  soil  or  tanner's  bark,  when  the 
sashes  may  be  closed  to  draw  the  heat ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  lights  re- 
main on  a  day  allcr  the  heat  begins  to  rise, 
when  six  or  eight  inches  more  of  light  earth 
may  be  covered  over  the  bed.  The  treat, 
ment  is  simply  to  give  plenty  of  air  in  the 
day,  and  moderately  covering  the  frame  at 
night ;  to  keep  out  the  frost  is  sufficient.  Af- 
ter the  bed  has  been  planted  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  roots  will  begin  to  vegstate,  when 
a  good  watering  is  to  be  given  every  other 
day  ;  and  in  three  weeks  aAcr  the  time  of 
planting,  a  good  supply  of  asparagus  will  ap- 
pear, and  continue,  if  properly  managed  from- 
12  to  15  days.  Edward  SATRESi . 

Hyde  Parkj  March  26,  1834j 
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Cultivation  of  Tares  and  Stcedish  Turnips 

By  S.   Hawes.     To   the   Editor  of   the 

New. York  Farmer. 

Mr.  Flebt,— Having  grown  during  the 
past  season  some  tares  and  Swedish  turnips, 
favorite  crops  with  English  farmers,  1  ven- 
ture to  send  you  some  account  of  the  culture 
and  produce  of  both.  About  an  acre  of  land 
in  good  condition,  not  having  been  recently 
cropped,  was  ploughed  once,  harrowed,  and 
then  sown  with  three  bushels  of  spring 
tares  and  half  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  Ist  of 
May  last.  I  had  not  the  seed  early  enough, 
or  the  tares  should  have  been  aowu  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

They  grew  most  vigorously,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  were  in  flower,  producing  quite 
as  much  herbage  as  I  ever  saw  them  produce 
in  England — indeed  abundant ;  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  any  clover  I  had  growing  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  time  they  were 
in  flower  they  were  cut  as  wanted,  and  given 
to  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  all  which  ate  them 
readily.  Yet  I  did  not  think  the  stock  did 
so  well  upon  them  as  in  England,  possibly 
from  the  mode  of  their  growth,  which, 
either  owing  to  the  soil  or  climate,  was  dif 
ferent  to  what  I  had  before  seen.  These 
went  on  growing  freely  after  the  pods  were 
formed,  though,  commonly,  wh«n  pods  are 
formed,  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  is 
directed  to  perfect  the  seed,  and  the  stalks 
soon  cease  to  grow.  They  grew  till  the 
first  week  in  September,  when  all  were  cut 
down,  cured,  and  stacked.  The  haum  or 
straw  was  abundant,  and  is  excellent  food 
for  sheep.  The  seed  a  poor  crop,  as  from 
half  an  acre  I  had  only  five  bushels,  which, 
even  allowing  for  much  waste  by  fowls  whilst 
growing,  was  too  little,  as  half  an  acre  ought 
to  produce  at  least  fifteen  bushels.  I  intend 
to  BOW  an  acre  with  them  this  spring,  and 
hope  they  may  yield  better. 

For  Swedish  turnips  I  had  five  acres  of 
land,  a  good  sandy  loam,  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed repeatedly  till  clean,  then  manured 
with  about  twelve  good  two. horse  loads  of 
half  rotten  manure  per  acre,  which  was 
ploughed  in,  and  the  turnips  sown  at  difler- 
ent  times,  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  6th 
of  July. 

The  seed  was  drilled  on  the  flat  surface 
22  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  on  the  6  th 
of  July  we  began  to  hoe  out  those  drilled 
the  15th  of  June.  But  those  drilled  on  the 
6th  of  July  we  began  to  hoe  on  the  20th, 
being  only  14  days  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
In  England  I  do  not  recollect  any  fit  for  the 
hoe  in  less  than  three  weeks  ;  but  here  ve- 
getation is  more  rapid,  both  of  turnips  and 
weeds.  In  hoeing  they  were  left  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows.  They  were  hoed  again  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days,  and  afterwards  a  third 
time. 

'  The  plants  soon  covered  the  ground,  the 
tops  meetipg,  and  the  crop  was  nn  excellent 
one,  equal  to  any  I  ever  had  in  England. 
Part  of  the  ground,  which  was  low  and  not 
well  drained,  produced  large  turnips,  but 
not  so  sound  or  sweet  as  those  grown  on 
high  ground  in  the  same  field. 

The  whole  were  pulled  early  in  Novem- 
ber  and  thrown  in  heaps,  then  the  tops  were 
cut  ofl^und  thrown  to  cattle,  the  turnips  cart- 
ed  home  and  thrown  into  piles  about  6  or  7 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  com- 
ing  to  a  point,  which  was  about  5  feet  from 
tlie  ground.  Mould  a  foot  thick  was  thrown 
over  them,  leaving  at  evefy  8  or  10  fget  a^ 


small  hole  to  allow  the  warm  moist  vapor  to 
escape,  which  always  arises  from  the  slight 
fermentation    that  takes    place.     No    straw 
was  used.     The  piles  have  been  opened  as 
wanted  for  use,  closing  the  aperture  with  an 
old  door  and  some  litter  for  the  time,  and  we 
have    lost  none.     Fifteen    or   sixteen  loads ' 
were  put  into  an  old  ice-house  for  a  fewi 
weeks,  but  the  stock  did  not  eat  them  so  rea-' 
dily  as   those  which   came  out  of  the  piles,  j 
I  doubt  whether  any  cellar  will  keep  roots! 
so  well  or  so  sweet  as  earth  alone.     The| 
crop    was   excellent,   both    in  quantity   andi 
quality,  but  no  account  was  kept,  even  of 
the  number  of  loads,  yet  there   must   havej 
been    more    than    three    thousand    bushels.; 
Cattle  from  the  first  were  extremely  fondi 
of  them ;  a  lot  of  native  wethers   were    ai 
long  time   in   learning  to  eat  them,   but  at 
length  did  well  upon  them.     My  own  South- 
down ewes   having  been  fed  on  them,  had 
abundance  of  milk  in  January,  and  thus  my 
early  lambs  will  go   to  grass   in  good  condi- 
tion.     Pigs,  old  and  young,  are  fond  of  them, 
and   they    need    no    cooking.      In    Enghind 
many  store  pigs  are  kept  on  scraps  and  bits 
of  Swedish  turnips  left  by  cattle. 

Of  the  expense  I  can  give  no  account,  nor 
have  I  much  faith  in  such  accounts  general- 
ly. The  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
sowing,  were  interrupted  by  repeated  rains, 
so  in  pulling  them  up  the  men  were  repeat, 
ediy  stopped  by  frost,  and  had  to  get  them 
secured  as  they  best  could.  The  culture  ofj 
tares  is  nothing,  but  hoeing  tiirnips  is  ex- 
pensive, yet  more  and  better  food  is  yielded 
by  turnips  than  by  any  other  crop  on  this 
loam.  On  strong  soils  mangold  wurzel 
would  be  a  better  crop,  as  such  soils  seldom 
grow  good  turnips ;  but  beet,  to  do  well, 
should  be  sown  in  May,  and  is  very  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  early  frost.  Swedish  turnips  are 
not  injured  by  even  severe  frosts,  if  used 
quickly  after  ;  but  freezing  and  thawing  will 
spoil  them.  Yours  respectfully, 

S.  Hawes. 

Albany,  March  11,  1834. 

Mr.  Nutt^s  System  of  Bee  Management.  [From 
a  Friend  of  this  distinguished  Apiarian.] 
It  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  plea- 
sures  of  an  editor's  duty  to  record  the  sue- 
cessful  achievement  of  designs  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  helping  hand,  to  place  in 
successful  practice  and  deserved  estimation 
th-j  efforts  of  inventive  genius,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  wide  fields  of  research  its  atten- 
tion may  have  been  devoted ;  and  multifa- 
rious as  are  the  objects  which  address  them- 
selves to  his  attention,  in  his  varied  capacity, 
as  treaisurer  of  scientific  improvement  and 
discovery,  or  dispenser  of  their  bencfiis,  it  is 
ever  a  source  of  gratification  that  those  ex- 
ertions have  been  requited  with  merited  sue- 
cess. 

Since  the  first  promulgation  of  Mr.  Nutt's 
views,  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  the  publication  of  his  plans,  and 
the  furtherance  of  his  designs.  That  they 
were  possessed  of  originality  and  merit  was 
evident,  by  their  requiring  neither  sophistry 
nor  mystery  to  impress  them  on  public  atten- 
tion, for  they  claimed  regard  more  from  their 
simplicity  than  the  extension  at  which  they, 
aimed.  The  pages  of  this  Journal  were 
alike  open  to  the  results  of  his  pationt  inves- 
tigation and  research,  as  well  as  tho  queries 
of  his  opponents,  and  we  are  confident  that, 
even  to  those  proficient  in  ordinary  modes  of 
Bee  Management,  or  Mrho  adhered  with  peri 


tinacity  to  their  usual  modes,  much  good  ww 
elicited. 

To  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  Mr.  Nutt 
returns  his  obligations  for  the  impetus  which, 
through  its  medium,  has  been  given  to  bis 
system,  the  remuneration  which  he  has  re- 
ceived for  his  labors,  and  the  great  and  ex- 
tended  success  which  has  in  every  instance 
attended  its  introduction. 

The  system  has  now  become  one  of  facta, 
which  are  now  sufficiently  numerous,  not  to 
prove  its  superiority  over  all  others  which 
have  preceded  it,  but  to  render  Hs  introduc- 
tion a  matter  of  important,  national,  economi- 
cal consideration.  To  recapitulate  individunl 
instances  of  its  success  were  only  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  extensively  published  in  this 
journal.  The  superiority  of  the  honey  and 
its  chemical  characters  are  based  upon  the 
same  foundation,  and  we  therefore  feci  that 
in  taking  leave  of  the  subject  as  a  theor\°,  or 
its  success  as  merely  problematical,  by 
placing  it  upon  permanent  record,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  give  uuch  instances  of  its 
established  success,  as  will  at  once  silence 
the  objections  of  rivalry.  An  inspection  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  varied  collections  this 
season,  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,  in  Adelaide  street,  where  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  strictest  examination, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
and  inquiry,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  cor- 
rectness  of  this  observation.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Nutt's  takings,  during  the  present  year, 
from  six  colonies,  has  been  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  honey,  averaging  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  from 
each  hive  ;  nor  has  he  been  alone  in  these 
marked  proofs  of  success,  as  a  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Apiaries  of  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  Delabcre  House,  near  Reading ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  Gedney  Hill ;  John 
Burman,  Esq.,  Wisbech ;  and  J.  D.  Salmon. 
Esq.,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  where  the  ave- 
rage products  have  been  the  same. 

Lime  as  a  Manure. — "  Lime,"  obserrss  Mr. 
Lambert  in  his  excellent  work  on  Ireland,  "  in 
peculiarly  adapted  to  land  full  of  weeds  and 
roots,  as  it  decomposes  such." — "  It  is  a  bettrr 
manure  for  wheat  probably  than  any  other  crop; 
and  the  quality  of  wheat  rrown  on  land  wbrrr 
it  is  applied  is  much  improved,  having  a 
thinner  skin,  a  better  color,  and  yiekling  mors 
flour." — "It  may  be  freely  applied  to  land  de- 
void  of  much  calcareous  matter." 

Lime  e  hould,  as  much  as  possible,  b«  kept 
to  the  surface-soil ;  it  readily  sinkd  if  plouphrd 
in  too  deep.  Though  I  have  mentioned  what 
(uuny  may  tliink  very  heavy  dressings  of  this 
manure,  yet  I  have  known  good  effects  pro- 
duced from  a  far  lighter  quantity  ;  and  I  should 
say,  it  is  safer  to  be^in  with  a  moderate  dress- 
ng,  which  can  always  be  increased  if  found 
necessary,  tlian  to  overdose  at  first.  It  is 
essential  that  the  lime  should  he  well  slaked, 
and  in  a  powdery  state  Ix^fore  spreading.  To 
this  end,  if  the  weather  chance  to  be  dry, 
cover  wp  the  heaps  with  mould  for  a  dav  or 
two,  they  will  open  8«  fine  as   if  water-slalked. 

Planting  a  Vine. — Every  proprietor  of  a 
house  in  this  city  should  plant  one  or  more 
vines  in  the  yard  By  so  doing  he  will  add, 
in  four  or  five  years,  at  least  ten  dollars  to  his 
rent.  Mo«»  people  would  be  induced  to  give 
an  additional  sum  in  the  rent  of  a  house,  in  the 
yard  of  which  there  is  a  fine  bearin*;  grape  rine. 
Tho  Isabella  is  so  certain  in  its  growth,  sod  " 
in  its  Waring,  and  so  cheap  too,  that  no  land- 
holder need  be  disappointed  in  realiting  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  and  expense. 
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Banks  of  the  Au  SahU,  Jan.  15. 
It  was  about  eight  •'clock,  and  a  bright  oold  morn, 
ing,  when  a  handsome  four  horse  stage  coach,  bailt 
in  New  York,  aid  placed  with  more  liberality  than 
ndgnient  on  a  route  where  a  broad  tired,  low  hung 
■nd  light  wagon  would  be  much  mere  appropriate, — 
drove  up  to  my  qaarters  at  Chicago;  and  having  re- 
ceived mj  ^lgs[age,  crosse  I  the  river  on  the  ice,  and 
was  a  few  momenta  after  (ravelling  throat;h  the  d«>rp 
enow  overjthe  Grand  Prairie.     My  fellow  pasKengers 
were,  a  respoctiible  middle  aged  female  and  a  smnrtly 
drens<>d   young  m.<in  of  amiable  appearance,   whose 
handsome  broadcloth  snit  worn  as  a  travelling  dress, 
bespoke  the  favored  bean  of  B<im«   couniry  village, 
or  possibly  a  thriving  young  clerk  from  the  ciiy,  en- 
gigfd  ttpon  some  agency  business,  and  travelling  in 
the  8«ylo  which  he  iheiight  wonUl  best  comport  wiih 
the  dignity  of  his  employer!!.  The  driver  was  also  ac- 
eompanifd  on  the  the  box  by  a  well  made  young  half 
billed  Chipptj way  ef  about  five  and  twenty,  who  had 
come   d»wM  from  Mackinsw  to    spcli   cinploymciii, 
and  was  now    going  further  South  for  the  same  ob- 
ject    The  air  being  rather  sharp  on  the  Prairie,  the 
lady  took  her  »eat  between  the  young  gpnil«nian  and 
myself,  and  thua  wt  d^jcd  in  together,  we  contrived  to 
keep  very  comfortable — though  our  near  neighbor- 
Wood  did   not  render   us  more  communicative    than 
people  generally  are  after  an  early  breakfast.     We 
merely    exchanged   the   ordinary    common  places 
whicb  custom  exacts  from  people  thus  thrown  toge. 
Ih«r ;   and    then,  nnless  when  a    wolf  passing  near 
•Bt  track,«r  a  particularly  large  pack  of  grouse  rising 
before  tie,  called  forth   some  exclamation,  but  few 
words  were  spoken  by  any  of  the  company.  At  length, 
after  having  counted    six    wolves  within  twice    as 
many  miles,  we  approached  a  grove  of  timber,  where 
while  the  trees  grew  quite   densely  in   the  centre,  a 
lew  thin  rows  shot  out  like  a  reef  of  rocks  from  the 
-  shadowy  island  far  into  the  Prairie.     Hero  on  the 
edge  vf  adeep  gully,  through  which  winds  the  river 
Aa  Plain,  was  the  log  tavern  at  which  the  first  stage 
of  our  day's  jonrney,  being  12  miles,  concluded. — 
The  horses  were  in  a  complete  foam  with  their  ex- 
ertions in  getting  through  (he  deep  snow  drifts  across 
the  prairie,  and  1  easily  pwrsuaded  the  driver  to  aban. 
den  tkc  comfortable  but  cumbersome  vehicle  whi<;h 
had  brought  us  so  far,  and  hitch  his  smoking  team. 
Wktch  had  still  12  miles  to  go,  to  a  rough  bnt  strong- 
ly built  sled  before  the  door.     My  fellow  passengers 
approved  the  arrangemcnl,  and  sobseqiient   events 
proved  it  a  very  fortunate  one,  for  so  deep  was  the 
•now   OB  many  parts  of  the   rood   ntterwtrds  irav- 
eraed,    that  it  would  have   been     impracticable  to 
get  a  wheel  carriage  along    and  it  must  have  bcca 
deserted  on    the   prairie.     There   was  niucli  to  do 
kowevcr  about  our  new  equipage,  before  wc  could 
get  ettrted  ;  and  while  our  driver  looked  after  his 
horses,  one    oi  the    passengers  had  to  shovel    the 
snow  «nl  of  the  sleigh,  an«ther  to  drive  a  pin  through 
the  tongue,  in  order  to   fa!>tcn  on  the  leaders,  and  a 
third,  after  tilling  the  bottom  with  liiy,  to  adjust  the 
baggage,  ice.  &c.     All  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  stout 
Chippeway  and  the  active  young  eastern  traveller, 
was  soon  effected;  and  the  for(ner  taking  his  scut  with 
the  driver  ou  a  board  in  front,  while  the  latter  shar- 
ed   half  of  my    buffalo    skins,   and  stowed  himself 
upon  the   hay  with   me   in  the  rear,  Madatru    was 
well  accommodated,  with   the  cushions  taken  from 
the  stage,  on  a    trunk   placed  in  the   middU? ;    and 
some  heated  stoaes  being  breught  freni   the    house 
and  placed  beneath  her  feet  just  as  we  started,  no 
granilmother  could  sit  more  comfortably  in  her  cash- 
loned  pew  in  old  Triniiy.     A  fast  drive  of  12  miles 
brought  us  at  neon  to  another  island  of  timber,  whero 
a  little  piquant  girl  of  16,  with  sloe  black  eyes  and 
glossy  locks  as  dark  as  night,  arranged  a  plain  bui 
neat  mtal  for  us,  and  gave  a  relish  to  the  entertain- 
ment by  loosing  one  of  the  most  vivacious  tongues  1 
had  heard  wag  in  the  last  three  months.     Here  we 
changed  herses,  and  a  ride  ef  16  miles  mere  brought 


us  about  nightfall  to  a  place  colled  "  Walker's 
Grave,"  where  two  or  three  \mg  huts  were  sheltered 
irom  the  north  wind  under  an  island  of  tall  timber, 
nud  in  one  of  which  we  have  established  ourselves 
for  the  night.  A  pile  o(  bur  oak,  which  makes  a 
capital  fire,  fiames  up  the  enormous  wooden  chim- 
ney before  me,  and  a  iiiinilier  olstoiu  yeomen  around 
t,  engaged  in  discussing  the  price  of  horses  on  the 
Wabash,  prevent  mc,  while  handling  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  from  enlarging  more  upon  the  few  olijects 
of  interest  which  have  presented  themselves  to-day. 

Ottawa,  January  16. 
I  was  hardly  dressed  this  morning,  when  tny  only 
remaining  fellow-travellor — tlto  lady  and  the  half- 
t>lood  having  parted  conipany  last  evening — called 
me  to  (he  door  to  "  see  the  cloud  of  prairie  hen*  be- 
lore  it."  1  looked  out,  and  there  indeed,  true 
enough,  the  oaks  within  gun  shot  of  the  porch 
were  so  loaded  with  groii<c,  that  they  showed  more 
like  a  flock  of  pigeons  thnn  a  covey  of  game  birds. 
Haviug  broken  my  gun,  however,  it  was  intolerably 
vexniioiis  to  see  such  capital  shots  thrown  away, 
while  these  flne  birds  in  those  districts  where  I  was 
prepared  to  bag  them,  were  too  wild  to  approach 
within  shooting  distance  at  all.  Tlic  sleigh  noon  af- 
ter came  to  the  dour,  our  drive:  having  diminished 

his  team  by  two  horses,  t«    meet,   probably,   the    re. 

ductioii  of  pasbengers  already  mentioned,  and  about 
a  hundred  yards  lr<>m  the  house,  we  crossed  a  brond 
brook,  known  an  the  Au  SaMe  Rivor,  and  com 
menced  ascending  the  bunk  beyond.  Dut  the  snow 
was  deep,  and  the  heavy  drift,  hsvinfj  had  its  sur. 
face  frozen  over  during  the  preceding  night,  our  sin. 
gle  span  were  unable  to  drag  through  it  the  clumsy 
sledge  behind  them.  They  plunged  in  up  to  their 
chests — "  Go  ahead,  Sam  I — gie  up,  Msjer  !"  shauted 

the  driver — but   Sam  was  ihnroughly  stuck  fast, 

while   the  Mtjor,   in   trying  to   sustain    his    military 
character  by  obeying  orders,  gave  one  spring,  and 
rttiandertng  over  the  traces,  was  buried  in  the  snow 
up  to  his  crupper,  and  placed,    nolens  volmit,  in   full 
as  quiescent  a  condition  as  the  already  settled  Sam. 
For  all  of  us  to  get  out  and  take  hold  of  the  bits, 
was  the  next  move — but  it   would'nt  do.     Sam,  in- 
deed,  seemed  a  little  inclined  (o  make  a  reirogade 
movement,  by  kicking  out  the  foot-board   with  his 
heels  ;  while  the  Majer,  having  gathered  new  ener- 
gy  for  anether  charge   wasted  his  tire  in  lifting  up 
his  knees  as  high   as   his  mouth,  and  inefi'ectually 
throwing  his  fore   hoofs  in  advance  on  the  crusted 
snow,   handling  his  feet  the  while  much  after  the 
manner  of  the   rampant  unicorn  on  u  calico  stamp, 
who,  unmindfnl  of  the  mottoed  garter  he  treads  un- 
der his  foot,  so  bravely  paws  the  crown  which  the 
complaisant   lion   is  pushing    towards   him.      The 
driver  at  last  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
reiurnine   for  another  pair  of  horses;  and  a  young 
colt,   called  Blaekhawk,    with  a  hoary  old  plough- 
horse  named  Judge,   were,  after  a  little  delay,  pro. 
cured  and  placed  in  advance  of  Sam  and  the  Major 
on  the  top  of  the  bank.  Poor  Sam  seemed  lo  dislike 
having  the  Judge's  fetlocks  brought  so  immediately 
in  coiitiict  with  his  nose,  they  being  nearly  on  a  bo 
rizontal   line — and   he  was  accordingly  inclined  to 
retreat  upon  his  haunches  beneath  which  the  snow 
formed  so  easy  a  cushion  ;  but  a  single  crack  from 
the  driver's  wliip  sent  the  Major  charging  so  vigor- 
ously upon  Blaekhawk,  that  the   sable  young  chief 
gave  a  bound  which  cvrried  us  through  the  difficulty 
in  a  trice,  and  sent  our  vehicle  skimming  fist  over 
the  prairie.     The  grove  in  which  wo  iiad  passed  the 
night  soon  vanished  from  sicht,  and  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  snow-covered  surface  lay    like  an  ocean 
before  us.     The  arch  of  the  clear  blue  sky  seemed 
to  spring   at  once   from   (ho  silvered   earth,   which 
shone  under  tlie  bright  Janu.iry  sun  with  an  intensity 
almost  painfnl  to  the  eye.  The  blue  vault  above,  and 
the  white  plain  below,   were   the  only  objects  that 
met  its  glances,   as  they  roamed  for  miles  around 
yet  no  one  could  complain  of  s.iRicncss  in  the  lints 
of  a  picture   so  vast,   a  scene   so  illimitable.     The 
immensity  of  the  prospect  seemed  te  exclude  the 
idea  of    monotony,  and   perfect  solitude    was  only 
wanting   in   such  a  scene  lo  make  one  feel  its  gran- 
deur.   The  lively  rattle  of  my  companii>n,  however, 
whose  society,  after  travelling  so  long  entirely  alone, 
I  found  no  slight  acquisition,  prevented  me  Irnm  re. 
alizing   its   full  elTect ;  and   when,  after  riding  for 
about  twelve  miles,  an  island  oi  timber  hove  in  sight, 
while  the  beaiifitiil  sky  of  the  morning  oloaded  over, 
and  the  cold  wind  which  began  to  set   in  from  the 
west,  indicated  that  the  twelve  mites  we  had  yet  to 
travel  before  we  should  reach  the  first  house  across 
this  arm  of  the  prAirie  would  be  anything  but  agree, 
able,   1   was  contested    to   wrap  myself  as  closely 
as    possible    in    my    buffalo    robe,     and    join    him 


vainly  in  Iloyle  for  this  pastime,  I  must  in. 
form  you,  that  the  game  consists  merely  in  betting 
upon  the  number  of  wild  animals  seen  by  cither 
party,  toward  the  side  of  the  vehicle  on  which  he 
IS  riding,  a  wolf  er  deer  counting  ten,  and  ag  rouse 
one.  The  game  is  100  ;  and  you  may  judge  of  the 
abundance  of  these  animals  from  our  getting  throngh 
several  games  before  dinner — my  companion  looing 
me  with  eleven  wolves.  Some  of  these  fellows 
would  stand  looking  at  us,  within  half  gun.ahot,  as 
we  rode  by  them  ;  while  the  grouse  would  rise  con- 
tinnally  from  under  our  very  horses' feet. 

Before  wo  had  got  through  the  twenty.four  milss. 
the  scene  enacted  at  starting,  was  to  be  repeated 
with  improvement;  for  on  coming  to  the  edge  of  a 
frozen  gully,  our  two  Ieader8,(in  their  anxiety  to  a. 
void  former  difficulties,  gave  such  a  spring  that 
they  sunk  through  the  ice  to  their  shoulders,  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  while  the  wheel  horses,  being  thrown 
down,  were  driven  by  (he  rnnners  of  the  sleigh  a- 
gaitist  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ice  thus  exposed,  and 
one  of  them  was  terribly  lacerated.  It  was  the  unfortu- 
nate S  m,  who,  poer  fello*,  not  having  been  water- 
ed  since  the  morning,  lay  quietly  on  his  side  in  the 
(races,  with  his  fore  legs  u^  the  slope,  and  his  hinder 
ones  in  the  pool,  eating  the  enow  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  his  mouth,  anparently  perfectly  uncon. 
scious  of  \\\i  wounds.  Black  Hawk  andth;  Judge, 
of  course,  came  to  an  anchor  when  they  found  such 
an  accumulated  weight  dragging  behind  them ; 
while  (he  spirited  Major  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
dejected  at  this  second  discomfiture,  and  allowed 
us  to  turn  him  over  and  put  him  on  his  feet  with 
scarcely  the  interposition  ot'  a  struggle.  Not  far 
from  the  scene  of  this  catastrophe  we  crosssed 
the  An  Sage,  a  narrow  stream,  with  smooth  banks, 
ntterly  divested  of  shubbery  ;  and  after,  in  the  next 
8  mdes,  encountering  two  or  three  tremendous  snow 
banks,  where  our  horses  were  frequently  immersed 
to  their  cruppers,  and  whence  nothing  but  the  tea. 
ders,  from  their  firm  footing  beyond,  dragging  the 
wheel  horses  thro'  the  heavy  drift,  could  hsve  extri. 
catcd  us,  wc  reached  a  beautiful  grove  ol  elms 
and  oaks,  and  stopped  to  change  our  worn-out 
team. 

Entering  a  log  cabin,  not  at  all  differing  from  the 
usual  dwellings  of  the  frontier  settlers,  I  found  a 
choice  collection  of  books,  in  one  corner,  a  vol- 
ume of  Algermon  Sidney's  works,  in  a  fin^  old  edi. 
lion,  l>eing  the  first  book  I  took  up,  and  upon  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  occupants  of  the  cabin, 
I  found  that  degree  of  general  cultivation  which, 
though  often  met  with  on  the  frontier,  still  always 
strikes  a  stranger  with  novelty  :  and  yet,  I  know 
no  reason  why  the  fullest  expanding  of  the  intellect 
is  incompatible  with  the  handling  of  an  axe,  or  the 
most  luxuriant  development  of  the  imagination  with 
following  the  plough.  The  farmer,  of  all  opera. 
lives,  has,  perhaps,  the  most  time  for  improvement ; 
and  when  he  dwells  in  a  land  where,  while  Nattin 
showers  her  clisicest  bounties,  man  passes  toward 
it  from  every  side,  and  contributss  on  his  new 
coming  to  the  general  slock  of  ideas,  keeping,  by 
this  lively  interchange,  those  already  afloat  in  active 
circulation,  there  is  everything  in  his  circumsun- 
CCS  to  make  him  acute  and  reflective,  and  to  lib. 
eralize  his  mind,  if  not  to  polish  bis  manners. 

It  would  be  giving  yeu  a  wrong  impression,  how. 
ever,  did  I  allow  you  to  gather  from  this,  that  the 
oldest  western  settlers  of  this  coUntry  are  by  any 
means  so  familiar  with  books  as  the  emigrants  from 
the  Esst;  tor,  among  the  latter  there  are  many  per. 
sons  of  altered  circumstances,  who,  having  once  en. 
joyed  better  opportunities  tor  literary  culture,  carry 
the  traces  of  their  old  habits  with  tttem  into  the  new 
sccncs  to  which  they  so  readily  adapt  themselves. 
Fluency  of  language,  with  an  ease  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, which  sometimes  swells  to  the  dignity  of 
eloquence,  and  often  displays  itself  in  terms  of  ori- 
ginality, at  once  humorous  and  forcible,  constitute 
the  conversational  resources  of  the  Western  man  ; 
but  as  bis  knowledge  is  gathered  almost  altogether 
from  conversation,  he  wants  that  exact  acquaintance 
with  facte  and  things  which  enriches  the  intellec'nal 
armory  of  hii  Easiern  brother,  in  a  similar  situation 
of  lile.  My  oppsrtunities  as  yet  of  forming  an  opin. 
ion  might,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  one  who  did 
not  know  that  the  southern  part  of  Michigan  and  the 
northern  sections  of  Illinois  are  settled  by  people 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  Having  now 
traversed  them  both,  I  may  venture  the  above  obser. 
vation,  at  least  with  you. 

A  dinner  of  grouse  at  this  place  came  ytry  oppor- 
tunely  after  our  keen  ride  of  twenty.four  miles  ever 
the  proir.e  without  once  s!oppiBg  ;  and,  by  way  of  ra- 
rying  our  customary  fare  of  bacon  and  corn  bread  a. 


in  a  game  ol  prairie  Lo.     Lest  you  might  search||  long  the  road,  we  purchased  a  few  brace  of  these  fine 


••y  Vv. 


c-pr^ 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 
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biNs  tor  twelre  and  a  half  cent*  a  h»ad.  there  be- 
ing at  hand  a  coop  full  of  them  just  caught  alife  up. 
on  the  premi«eB.  Il  was  just  aunset  when,  after  rid- 
ing about  thirteen  miles  over  a  dreary  looking  prairie, 
we  came  suddenly  to  oae  of  those  gteppts  into  which 
these  singular  plains  sometimes  break  so  beauulnlly; 
and,  looking  down  over  two  broad  platforms,  which 
successively  projected  their  flat  surfaces  and  angular 


■i 


■y* 


edges  below  us,  beheld  the  Illinois  river  winding  thro',  his  butchered  Iriends  and  neighbors,  and  asks  bmer 


the  lowest  meadow,  and  receivmg  its  tributary,  the 
Fox  river,  opposite  the  little  village  of  Ottawa.  It 
eeemed  to  repose  upon  a  rich  alluvial  flat  with  the 
reckey  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  rising  in  a  regular  line  to 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feel  immediately  la  the  rear, 
while  their  rugafod  and  varying  outline,  both  above 
and  below,  t«wured  oppositely  to  a  much  greater 
height.  Tii«  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun  resting 
upon  their  aiossy  edges,  and  touching  with  freshness 
an  flvergrec'ii  that  sprouted  here  and  there  among  the 
cliflfs,  wiiil<?  the  rising  mists  of  evening  imparted  a 
bloeish  tint  to  the  distant  windings  of  the  smooth  val- 
ley belew,  gave  an  Iialian  soflneBs  to  the  landscape, 
but  little  in  unison  with  the  icy  rigors  that  enchained 
the  streams  to  which  in  sumtner  it  must  owe  its 
greatest  beauty.    A  mile  or  two  further  brought  us 

over  the  frozen  rirerio  the  eomforlable  frante  house 

from  which  this  letter  is  dated. 

Ottawa,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  alrave  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois,  is,  from 
its  central  situa'ton,   gradually  becoming  a  place  ofl 
s<>me   commercial   importance,    though   still  a  mere| 
hamlet  in  size.     It  was  within  six  miles  of  this  place  I 
that  the  worst  of  the  Indian  horrors  were  perpetrated' 
during  the  difficulties  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in 
1832.     You  must  remember  the  newspaper  accounts' 
oi  every  member  of  two   families  being  butchered, I 
except  two  young  girls,  who  were  carried  into  cap-; 
tivity,  and  afterwards  recovered  from  the  Indians. —  | 
There  was  a  singular   fatality  attending  this  melan-' 
clioly  affair,    which  makes  it  worth   while  to  recall 
some  of  the  particulars.  According  to  my  informant,  I 
the  headit  of  both  families,    who    lived  in    the  same' 
•r   adjoining  houses,  had  more  than  once  removed: 
their   wives  and   children   into    Ottawa,  upon  false  | 
alsrms  of  tha  approach  ot  the  Indians,  and  one  of, 
them,  from  some  new  warning  on  the  very  dtty  on; 
which  the  event  took    place,  was  again  moving  the  ', 
.  united  establishment  in  wagons  to  the  same  place  ofj 
security,  when  ha  met  the  other,  who  so  opposed  andj 
ridiculed  the  idea,  that  they  returned  together.     An! 
bear  or  two  after  they  were  at  work  within  a  few! 
yards  of  the  door  when  a  band  of  Indians  appeared, ' 
and  with  a  triumphant  yell  surroanded  the  house  ini 
■n  instant.     Armed  enly  with   their  tools  of  huebon.j 
dry,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  an  attack  upon  anj 
enemy  that  eutnumbered  them,  so  a*  to  make  the  ut-| 
tempt  to  get  into  the  house  and  reacii  iheir  rifles  per. , 
feet  madness.     It   is  needless  to  add  that  they  were  j 
•hot  down,  tomahawked  and  scalped  in  an  instant 
not,  however,  as  some  say,  before  tbev  had  witnessed  | 
some  of  the    atrocitiea   practised    apon  the  feebler' 
members  of  their  families.     These,  both  before  and 
after  death,  are  too  shocking,  I  may  say  too  awful,  to 
mention.     *•  Why,  sir,"  said  an  Illinois  man  tome, 
who  was  on  the  spot  shortly  afterwards,  ''those  In- 
dians behaved  most  ridiculous.     They  dashed  chil- 
dren's brains    against   the  door  posts ;  they  cut  oft 

their  heads;    they    tore   ."   but  the  detail  to 

which  my  informant  applied  so  quaint  an  epithet  is-! 
one   that  I  woald   not  think  for  a  moment  of  giving 
you.  1  must  not  fsrget  to  add,  that  the  two  surviving' 
females,  after  losing  every  near  blood-relative  in  thisi 
horrible  manner,  have  lately  found  legal    protectors,  I 
and  are  now  settled  in  life  as  respectable  married; 
women.    I  had  previously  even  as  far  north  as  the! 
borders  of  Michigan  in  Indiana,  seen  stockadee  erec- 
ted in  the  open  prairie  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
settlers,  with  other  similar  marks  of  the  late  border 
strife,  but  had  ne   idea  till  this  evening  that  I  was' 
approaching  the  seat  of  the  bloodiest  acts  of  the  un-| 
happy  contest.     The  neutral  Indians,  who  disappear-' 
•d  from  this  i)art  of  the  country  at  the  tune,  arc  now, 
I  am  told,  dispersed  again  in  larye  numiers  over  the; 
neighborhood.     They  are  perfectly  harmless;  but,i 
though  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  «ini.; 
grants,  there  will  proli.itily  never  again  be  much  con- 
fidence betwceu  them  and  the  eld  ««ei;ler8.  The  latter 
somehow  seem  to  have  long  re^'nrded  the  Indians  as: 
hereditary  onemicii,  and   the  evoats  of  18.32  kav«  gi.j 
▼enaew  vigor  to  dislikes  which  seemed  to  begradu-! 
ally  losing  their  rancor.      A  man  who  bat  to  plout;b 
with  ■  heavy  rifle  ready-Ioaded  slung  to  his  back,day' 
after  day,  while  he  fears  evoa  to  send  his  child  to  the! 
spring  for  a  pail  of  water,  may  be  well  excused  for 
being  warm  upon  a  subject   which  must  thus  fill  his 


Illinois  "Indian  ilater."  What  cares  he  for  the 
"lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire," 
which  you  tell  him  often  beset  the  rrdman's  wig- 
wam before  his  ancestors  made  good  their  footing  on 
another's  land.  He  thinks  but  of  the  frantic  outrages 
he  has  witnessed  in  his  own  day.  He  thinks  of  kis 
often  abandoned  husbandry  '-  while  that  the  coulter 
ru6tB"  coniipting  in  its  own  fertilitv.      He  thinks  »f 


ly  how  you  could 


t.o<>k  t0  8r« 


The  blind  nnd  blontly  aavaite  with  fuiil  tiaml 

Pcfile  the  lockn  of  your  shrill  shritiiing  daughter* : 

Your  railier*  taken  hy  tlix  nilvfr  braid* 

And  their  iu(M<(  reverend  ttpailit  dnnlifd  to  tbe  wall*; 

Your  iiakMl  int'antfi  :<|>iiii^i  upon  pikes, 

Wlijliii  ih>-  uind  nioi tit*,!  with  their  hwwU  vonfuw^ 

Do  break  tlie  cloud.'< ' 

An  accumulation  of  horrid  images  which  shows 
with  what  fearful  fidelity  Shakspeare  would  have 
painted  Indian  warfare  had  these  wild  tragedies  of 
our  day  been  acted  in  his.  H. 

Of  books  wc  have  several,  bat  not  a  word  in  their 
behalf  to  say,  till  after  the  election. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  . 

Latk  from  Franck. — We  bavc  our  Pari"  papers 
of  15fh  ult.  inclusive,  by  the  Rhont,  from  Havre. — 
From  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have  later  accounts  di- 
rect. From  London  the  dates  are  to  the  lltk.  Mr. 
O'Connel  had  demanded  an  investigatien,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  t)hie!. 
The  result  of  the  demand  is  not  stated. 

The  Gazette  de  France  of  the  15th  inst.,  has  thia 
paragraph,  of  painful  interest  to  Amcrisans. 

"  General  Lafayeite  is  still  confined  bjr  serious  il). 
ness.  He  does  not  leave  his  bed,  and  his  physioians 
forbid  ail  but  bis  intimate  friends  to  enter  his  apart, 
ment." 

Paris,  Feb.  14. — The  Customs'  Bill,  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  at  length  published  by  the 
Moniteur,  in  Supplements,  occupying  20  columns. — 
The  following  are  its  principal  provisions  : — The  Bill 
proposes  to  admit  raw  spun  cotton  at  Sfr.  per  kilo, 
gramme  for  single  twist,  and  10  fr.  for  double  twist ; 
gold  and  silver  watches  at  6  and  10  per  cent. ;  Rus- 
sian skins  at  6fr.  a-piece ;  chromate  of  lead  and  pot. 
ash  at  90fr.  and  180fr.  for  100  kilogrammes ;  foreign 
rum,  arrack,  and  ratifia,  at  the  same  duties  as  other 
liqueurt.  The  duty  proposed  on  wool  in  the  mass  is 
lO  per  cent.,  and  combed  wool  30  per  cent.,  ad  valo- 
rem, without  fixing  any  minimum.  The  actual  daties 
on  iron  are  reduced  1-5  from  July  let  1835,  but  the  re. 
dnction  will  be  effected  in  five  years,  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  only  concession  to  cast  iron  is  the  re 
ductiou  of  the  minimum  of  the  weight  of  pigs  to  25 
killogramraes.  There  are  greater  or  less  reductions 
oi  the  duties  on  a  groat  number  of  dyewoods,  spices, 
drugs,  &,c.  The  productions  of  China,  Cochinchina 
and  the  Philippines,  imported  direct,  will  obtain  a 
drawback  of  a  fifth  of  the  duties  as  established  for  the 
most  favored  foreign  arrivals.  Sugars  from  Pondi 
cherry,  are  assimilated  to  sugars  from  Bourbon. — 
The  tariflf  of  arms  in  commerce  is  left  to  be  fixed  by 
Royal  Ordonntmces.  The  charge  for  each  seal 
(plomb.)  affixed  at  the  Custom  House,  is  reduced  to 
25  cte. 

Paris,  Feb.  14. — On  the  7th  of  next  month.  Con- 
stant Polari,  alias  Carrara,  the  person  accused  of 
having  stolen  the  diamond*  of  the  Princess  of  O. 
range,  will  De  brought  to  trial  before  the  Cour  of  As. 
8ize8  for  South  Holland. 

The  French  Chambers  were  occupied  upon  the 
Civil  List.  We  perceive  nothing  in  the  debates  worth 
noting. 

The  ConsUtutionnel  of  the  14th  af  Feb.,  states  that 
on  the  preceding  day,  after  long  and  fatiguing  dis- 
cussion the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  voted  the  law, 
^o  warmly  contested)  for  the  liquidation  of  the  old 
civil  list. 

Advices  from  Algiers  are  to  the  30th  ef  January. 
An  ezpeditien  against  some  refractory  bands  of 
Arabs,  had  been  successful — withou.  hostility.  Af- 
ter explanations  from  the  French,  the  Arabs  desist- 
ed from  hostile  acts,  and  promised  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony. 

The  Pans  Times  a.o^ails  the  Ministers — argning 
that  this  is  not  a  Representative  governmrnt, 
where  the  Ministers  represent  the  King's  will  before 


people 

Enclano. 
The  London  papers  are  yet  di!;cuj>{singtlie  subject 

of  theday.    It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  argue  with  an[],,iribute  to  O'Connell 


by  Mr.  O'Connell.     They 
a  design  to  destroy  Shiel,  as 


the  vnly  member  of  his  tail  whom  he  has  reaeoii  lo 
fear  as  a  rival. 

Numerous  petitions  have  been  prcernted  to  Par- 
lament,  from  the  Dissenters,  praying  for  liberty  tn 
regit<ter  their  own  births  and  marriages,  and  for  ex- 
emption from  marriage  fees. 

London,  Feb.  10. — The  following  cireumetevcee 
have  appeared  before  the  Portsmoath  magistrates 
this  week  :  The  ship  Marianne,  Classen,  maaler, 
having  on  board  212  Polish  refugees,  bound  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  detained  in  this  p*rt,  wind 
bound,  five  weeks.  The  ehip  was  taken  up  by  tb« 
Prussian  Govcroment,  for  the  purpone  of  cooveying 
these  men  from  that  country  lo  Anerica,  under  an 
agreement  that  on  their  arrival  they  were  to 
be  paid  a  sum  of  about  sixty  dollar*  eaek. — 
The  skip  was  obliged  to  put  into  this  p«n  by 
stress  of  weather,  and  the  Poles  appeared  to  be 
very  comfortable,  and  cxpreesed  their  williofsese 
to  proceed  to  Americ*,  until  Sunday  laat,  wben  • 
Polish  ofliccr  arrived  from  Londen,  and  comaaa- 
nicated  to  them  that  the  Poles  ef  Harwich  and  Havre, 
who  w-cre  similarly  siluat»d,  had  obtained  permiveion 
of  the  French  Government  to  land  in  France  or  Al. 
gicrs,  upon  which  the  Poles  here  refused  to  proceed 

to  America,  and   agreed    to    leave    the  ahip  ••  ike 

following  day.  The  necesaary  step*  being  .taken  oa 
Monday  for  thf  ir  leaving  the  ship,  tbey  peremptitri- 
ly  refused  either  to  proceed  to  America  or  to  leave 
the  ship. 

The  next  day,  (Tuesday)  the  wind  beia^  favorable 
for  sailing,  the  pilot  gave  directions  for  heaving  the 
anchor,  and  a*  ibe  crew  were  at  the  wiadlaM  for 
that  purpose,  the  Polea  rushed  forward  sad  farced 
the  handspikes  from  them,  stating  that  iliey  were 
detemined  the  ship  should  not  proceed.    They  took 

possession  of  tb«  ship  ;  and  from  their  vieleiii  aiMl 
threatning  conduct,  the  Captain  applied  to  the  Civil 
Authorities  for  protection,  a«  he  eould  not  put  le  *•* 
without  endangering  hie  life.  Depocitione  of  the 
fact  were  taken,  and  comaraunicatioii  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  alao   with  the  Pruaian  Am- 

bassador.    Thus  the  caee  stands  at  present [Haaip. 

shire  Telegraph] 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  inatalled  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  atated  th«t  he 
pronoimced  his  Latin  addresa  in  a  most  excellent  and 
impressive  manner.  It  was  elasaicai  in  style,  and  in 
substance  eloquent.  He  alluded,  with  much  feficity 
to  the  occasion  when  Oxford  conferred  on  him  ibe 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  in  company  with  tW  En- 
peror  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their  illiw. 
trious  train,  and  expressed  himeelf  detennined  to  de. 
fend  the  privileges  of  the  University,  which  had  ne 
gratified  his  feelings  in  conferring  upon  Inm  the  high 
office  with  which  he  is  uow  invested. 

The  last  despatches  from  the  Court  of  St.  Peters, 
burgh  eive  such  a  positive  assurauee  ot  a  comina- 
ance  of  peace  that  i  reduction  nf  the  army  ie  talked 
of  in  the  higher  circles.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  this  measare  will  not  uke  place  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Congress.. 

General  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  hae  been  appoiated 
to  the  Staff  of  the  British  force*  in  Norh  Aoseriea. 

SwiTSKELAND. 

A  body  of  Polish  refugees  who  had  been  mmia  oat 
from  France,  have  lawly  attempted,  with  aaek 
Italians  as  they  could  get  to  joia  then,  to  nake 
themselves  masters  of  a  fortreee  in  Savoy.  Tbey 
were  opposed,  however,  and  most  of  them  taken 
priaoners,  and  decrees  passed  te  expel  iheai  froM 
the  Swiss  territory. 

Italt.  .''' 

Several  arrests  had  uken  (dare  in  Reine,  bat  they 
are  aaerely  precautioaary — :o  guard  agaiast  irMiblee 
during  the  Carnival.  -t  -i.- 

SwRDBN. 

A   Stockholm  Journal  of  the   Clei  Janaary.  pro. 
claims  that  capital  the  moat   pros[>eroa*  in  Europe, 
and  congratulates  the  King  of  Sweden  on  hi*  havia|[  > 
reliet-cd  the   country    from  the  burden  of  a  fereiga 
debt. 

Ti'ESBAT,    TiiafTF:  o'cijocK. — We     have  oar  Lon-j 
don  papers  to  26ih  Fibruary.  by  the  Rb»c—. 

Paris  account*  arc  to  tnvSSd — fears  arc  expreeaedl 
for  the  stability  of  the  l.iron^  of  Ijonis   Philippe. — 
Lyons  was  in   a  stair  of  great  dis:urban«e,  from  the 


work 


men  stanJing  out  ^r   wages.     Louie  Philippe 


the  Chambers,   instead  of  the  will  and  voice  of  t4tefh'id  ias»rd  an  edict — leoli^ih,  kecauae  tending  to  ex. 

cite  hostility,  without  ansrttrring  any  effec:ive  par.) 
pose — to  close  the  tiieatre  at  11  u'cioek  The  edie»| 
i»JHaiified  upon  old  usagrs  raked  up  from  the  Bona-] 


parte  and  Bourbon  times. 
From  Spain  there  are  no  special  oaira,  eicept  ib« 
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resolate  refusal  of  the  ministry  to  permit  Mina  to 
return  (o  Bptin. 

From  Portugal  the  inteliigence  is  that  Miguel's 
troope  were  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
and  might  thence  annoy  Lisbon.  The  war  there  is 
not  by  any  means  ended. 

The  Committee  of  Privilege,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Cemmons  to  examine  into  the  charge  a. 
gainat  Mr.  Shiel,  had  reported  "  their  deliberate 
convictioa  el  his  innocenee  in  respect  of  the  whole 
matter;"  and  Mr.  Hill,  on  whose  speech  at  Hull,  wo 
beliave,  the  wliwle  accusation  was  grounded,  concur^ 
red  entirely  in  the  result,  and  expressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee '''his  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  ever  hav- 
ing given  the  charge  circulation." 

Gkm.  Laf:tette  was  still  indisposed  at  the  last 
dater  from  Paris. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  34ih  contradicts  a  ru- 
mor circulating,  that  there  was  a  sehism  in  the  Ca. 
binel.  «» 

LivKarooL,  Fib.  25. — The  Pantaloon  arrived  at 
Falmouth  on  Thursday  last,  brin^rjng  letters  from 
Lisbon  to  the  9th  instant.  The  following  is  an  ex. 
tract  of  a  letter  duted  Lisbon,  February  8th  :  — 

••  The  Migiieiitvs,  in  great  force,  (about  3000  men) 
kave  marched  down  from  Sant^rcm,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  have  appeared  at  Alde:i  Gal- 
legs,  just  Apposite  to  this  r.ity.  I  am  informed  they 
may  be  seen ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  have  been 
told  that  some  vessels  of  war  have  been  firing  on 
them  all  day.  If  care  be  not  taken  they  will  get 
pnssession  of  St.  Ubes,  and  the  tort  of  Altnada, 
whieh  IS  directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  city. — 
Witheat  foreign  mterference,  the  war  will  be  inter, 
minable  ;  Miguel's  troops  stand  by  him,  although 
they  are  neither  half  fed  nor  half  clothed.  This  is 
HOl  leas  true  than  surprizing.  Miguel  has  nearly 
the  whole  country  in  his  favnr." 

The  fact  that  Miguel  feels  himself  streng  enough 
!•  detach  three  thousand  men  to  advance  upon  St. 
Ubes,  would  seem  to  argue  that  he  entertains  no 
fears  for  the  safety  of  Santarera.  The  UniUd  King, 
dom  steamer  disembarked  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Belgian  troops  on  the  7th.  They  were  immediately 
informed  that  their  pay  would  be  the  same  as  the 
Portuguese  troops,  and  that  the  agreement  made 
with  them  before  they  embrrked  would  not  be  abided 
Ay.  At  this  they,  naturally  enough,  became  very 
diseemtented,  and  protested  against  their  treatment 
a«  a  dishonorable  breach  of  faith,  but  to  no  purpose. 
About  oae  hundred  and  fifty  British  subjeetg  are  daily 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  chained  to- 
gelker  id  partiea  of  about  tteehe,  to  work  on  the  roadt. 
— Thsse  are  the/ree-born  Englishmen  whe  sailed 
forth  to  liberate  enthralled  Portugal  from  the  grasp 
of  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant !  These  rogues  in  irons 
have  made  a  happy  exchange  ;  they  have  gone 
troBS  English  jails  into  foreign  hulks.  The  liberators 
are  converted  into  galley-slaves,  and  in  this  capacity 
they  will  certainly  be  useful  in  cleaning  the  streets  of 
Lisbon. 

Miguel  ia  said  to  have  offered  an  amnesty  tn  Pe- 
dro's followers,  promising  to  send  the  whole  of  the 
English  and  other  foreign  ragamuffins  in  Donna  Ma 
ria'a  service  to  their  respective  countries.  At  the 
departure  of  the  Pantaloon,  this  proposition  had  not 
been  accepted  by  Pedro.  The  two  principal  officers 
ia  the  Queen's  service,  the  Duke  of  Terceira  and 
General  Saldanlia,  had  quarrelled  The  former,  on 
qaittingthc  army,  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Siubbs. 

[From  the  London  Courier  of  Feb.  34 — evening.] 
The  French  papers,  as  well  as  the  leiteri^,  which 
have  arrived  from  Paris,  begin  again  to  use  the  Ian. 
guage  of  alarm  in  relation  to  the  stability  of  the  Go 
vemment  of  Louis  Phillippe  and  the  inainteniince  of 
tranquility  in  France.  The  two  subjects  which  at 
present  have  chiefly  given  rise  to  this  uneasiness  are, 
the  strike  of  the  workmen  at  Lyons,  and  the  impolitic 
edict  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris  to  shut  up  all 
the  theatres  at  eleven  o'clock,  whieh  we  mentioned 
9H  Saturday.  When  the  whole  people  ore  ready  to 
take  fire,  though  willing  to  relapse  into  tranquillity, 
how  monstrously  absurd  it  is  in  this  Prefect  to  throw 
a  brand  into  the  combustible  heap.  His  foolish  edict, 
too,  comes  immediately  after  the  law  fur  suppressin? 
the  publif"  criers,  which  went  to  deprive  the  people  of 
much  exi-itement,  which  was  not  always  mischievouR, 
anil  to  like  away  from  them  a  source  of  amusement, 
in  which  they  had  long  drank  in  some  pleasure.  The 
Prefect  refers  too,  in  his  edict,  to  a  variety  of  ordi, 
nances,  issued  in  the  hated  times  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  Buonaparte,  as  the 


justification  of  his  measures,  as  if  he  thought  they  I 
were  the  happy  periods  which  the  French  ought  to 
bring  back.  I'hus  he  places  that  which  is  personally 
offensive,  upon  grounds  which  are  still  more  offensive 
to  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  con. 
trol.  All  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  melancholy  and 
most  contemptible  in  M.  Gisquet,  and  it  tends  to  con- 
firm  our  conviction,  that  the  administrators  of  the 
laws  get  into  such  a  habit  of  looking  exclusively  into 
them  to  find  rules  for  their  conduct,  that  they  cannot 
look  beyond  them,  and  never,  therefore,  acquire  that 
wisdom,  which  events  and  circumstances  teach.  But 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Bourbon  and  Buonaparte  Prefects  of  Police,  are  not 
calculated  for  the  present  state  of  men's  minds  in  Pa- 
ris.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  new  order  of  circum. 
stances  is  continually  arising  in  society,  for  which  the 
legislators  of  the  past  age  could  not  possibly  provide, 
simply  because  they  did  not  know,  and  did  not  foresee 
them.  Thus  the  men  who.  like  M.  Gu.quet,  never 
will  look  for  rules  to  events  and  circumstances,  but 
always  will  look  to  antecedent  edicts  and  ordinances, 
nnd  always  frame  their  conduct  by  the  edicts  and  or. 
dinanccs  of  their  predecessors,  must,  of  necessity,  do 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief.  They  are  the  real  authors  of 
the  painful  convulsions  which  take  place  in  society, 
inasmuch  as  they  always  oppose  with  violence  those 
gradual  and  successive  changes  which,  but  for  them, 
would  probably  be  brought  about  calmly  and  tranquil- 
ly, and  which  society,  like  every  created  thing,  is 
continually  doomed  to  tmdcrgo.  Their  great  mis- 
take — for  we  do  not  impute  corruption  or  guilt,  or 
even  a  love  of  tyraiuiy,  to  them,  but  ignorance— con. 
sists  in  supposing  that  their  edicts  and  the  edicts  of 
their  predecessors  determine  the  events  which,  we 
say,  they  ought  to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wisdom 
proper  to  Statesmen.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake,  which 
the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope— for  there  is  not  one  in  which  statesmen  have 
not  been  successively  obliged  to  bend  to  new  and  un- 
forseen  circumstances — are  well  calculated  to  rectify. 
We  hope  that  the  successor  of  M  Gisquet,  whoever 
he  may  be — and  M.  Gisquet  cannot,  without  greater 
danger  than  a'hundred  Gisquets  are  worth,  be  retain, 
ed — may  be  wiser,  and  more  disposed  to  look  at 
existing  facts,  than  at  the  ordinances  of  a  former  pe. 
rio-p 

London,  Feb.  31. — Lord  Althorp  admits  that  the 
property  of  the  church  is  much  less  than  he  imagined, 
and  that  from  the  returns,  it  only  amounts  tojC3,600,. 
000  a  year — 

Bishops'  incomes  .  ,  .  £  158,537 
Deans'  and  Chapters'  incomes  .  236,658 
11,400  benefices         ....     3,621,125 


X3,621,125 

LoNix)N,  Feb.  24 — A  new  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  very  much  in  favor  of  the  latter  was  con- 
eluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  27th  last  month.  By 
this  treaty,  that  of  Adrianople  is  materially  modified  ; 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due  by  the  Porte  is  very  much 
diminished  ;  part  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  is  to  be  given  at  once  the  Porte,  and  the  re. 
mainder  is  to  be  given  up  on  the  execution  of  the  con. 
ditions.  The  frontiers  of  Turkey  on  the  side  of  Per- 
sia are  to  be  censidcrably  extended.  This  informa. 
tion  is  official. — [Spectator.] 

The  Trade  to  China. — The  shipowners  of  the 
United  States  are  under  weighty  obligations  to  the 
framers  of  the  late  orders  in  council,  for  the  reguls. 
tion  ol  the  British  trade  to  China.  These  orders,  in 
fact,  impose  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the  Yan. 
kees,  and  against  the  merchants  of  England.  Were 
the  principle  on  which  they  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
up  acted  upon  in  reference  to  our  commerce  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  British  flag  would  soon  disap. 
pear  from  our  docks  and  harbours.  We  have  just 
been  informed  of  one  instance,  which  occurred  at  Li. 
verpool  the  other  day,  of  the  injurious  operation  of 
these  orders.  Sonte  British  manufactured  articles,  for 
which  freight  had  been  engaged  on  board  a  ilritiah 
ship  to  Canton,  and  which  had  been  consigned  to  a 
British  house  there,  have  been  transferred  to  an  A 
merican  vessel,  and  are  now  consigned  to  an  Ameri. 
can  merchant.  The  freight  and  commission,  there- 
fore, which  would  naturally  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  shipowner  and  merchant,  will  be  poc 
keted  by  our  American  rivals ;  and  the  most  pro 
voking  thing  is,  that  this  ovil  result  is  brought  about 
hy  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  our  own  rulert. — 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  must  be  weak 
in  quarters  where  his  advice  ought  t  o  be  followed 
for  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  is  blind 
to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Canton  trade  or. 
dcrs;  although  the  great  majority  ef  his  colleagues 
are  incapacitated  by  their  habits  and  educat:o'i  i  )■  n 
right  understanding  of  »l>«  subject. — [Sprct  itor.j 


The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  par  e»tamento$  not 
being  generally  known,  our  readers  may  wish  to  be 
informed  that  tlie  Cortes,  por  ettomenttt,  is  a  species 
of  States  General,  which  was  anciently  composed  of 
the  three  Estates  {Ettamentot),  or  influential  classes 
in  the  nation — namely,  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  or 
rather  prelacy,  and  the  Deputies  from  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  which  possessed  the  right  of  sending 
Members  to  this  Parliament.  These  three  orders-sat 
in  separate  chambers,  but  the  sanction  of  all  was  in. 
dispensable  to  give  force  to  any  legal  enactment ;  but 
ever  since  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  Com. 
mons  by  Charles  V.,  the  Cortes  were  no  longer  the 
Representatives  of  the  nation,  but  merely  the  King's 
Deputies,  called  together  for  a  special  object,  such  as 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  &.c.  But  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  the  Cortes  possessed  more  extensive  rights  and 
privileges  than  are  possessed  by  any  Legislative  body 
in  Europe  at  this  day.  At  that  time  Spain  was  the 
greatest  country  m  Europe  ;  but  Ihe  destruction  of 
the  representative  system,  and  consequent  introduc 
tion  of  a  severe  despotism,  destroyed  all  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  all  the  resources  of  that  fine  coun. 
try,  and,  from  being  a  powerful  empire,  haa  degraded 
it  to  a  state  of  misery,  and  a  rank  quite  below  its  na. 
tural  level  amongst  European  nations. — [Herald.] 

Mr.  SniBL. — The  annexed  report  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  Fabrnary. 

It  was  received  with  cheers ;  aad  was  followed  by 
a  frank  and  manly  a|>ology  on  the  part  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp to  Mr.  Shiel : 

Charge  againtt  Mr.  Shiel. 
Mr.  Grotk  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Commit, 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Shiel.     There  were  cries  of  "read,  read;"  and  ihe 
Clerk  proceeded  te  read  it  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  of  Privileges,  tu  whom  the  mat. 
ter  of  complaint   was  referred,  arising  out  of  a  para- 
graph  in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  dated  Nov.  lOih, 
1833,  hereby  submit  to  this  honorable  Heuse  the  fol. 
lowing  report.     The  paragraph  in  question,  purpert. 
ing  to  form  a  part  of  a  public   speech,  delivered  at 
Hull,  by  Matthew  Davenport    Hill,  Esq.,  is  as  fel. 
lows : — "  It  is  inipocsible  for  those  not  actually  in  the 
House  to  know  all   the  sceret  machinery  by  which 
votes  are   obtained.     I  happen  to  know  this  (and  I 
could  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  a  person  well  knewo 
and  much  respected  by  yourselves,)  that  an  Irish 
member  who  spoke  with  great  violence  against  everr 
part  of  that  bill,  and  voted  against  every  clause  of  it, 
went  to  Ministers   and  said,  '  Don't  bate  one  single 
atom  of  that  bill,  or  it  will  b«  impossible  fur  any  man 
to  live  in  Ireland.'     '  What !'  said  they,   is  thia  from 
you,  who  speak  and  vote  against  the  bill  7*    *  Yet,'  he 
replied,  *  that  ia  necessary ;  because,  if  I  donfteonie 
into  Parliament  for  Ireland.  I  must  be  out  altogether, 
and  that  I  don't  choose.'  Cries  of  *  Name,'  and  *^.' 
Consider  fo'  a  moment — can  I  do  it  7  (*  No.'  •  Yes.') 
That  is  a  point  for  my  consideration.   I  have  a  great 
respect  for  every  one  here ;  but,  if  every  one  in  the 
room  were  to  hold  up  his  band  for  it,  I  would  not  do 
it.     The  secret  is  not  my  own.     If  he  had  told  it  to 
me  I  would  have  said,  'Mark,  I  will   keep  ne  auch 
secret  as  this  ;  I'll  publish  it  to  the  world.'     But  if  I 
name  the  member,  I  put  it  into  the  power  of  tJie  in. 
dividual  who  made  that  declaration  to  know  the  gen* 
tieman  who  told  me."     Your  Committee,  en  entering 
upon   the  delicate   and    embarrassing  duty  imposed 
upon  them,    ascertained  from  Mr.  Hill  that,  though 
he  could  not  admit  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  above 
paragraph,  as  part  of  what  he  had  publicly  spoken  at 
Hull,  nevertheless,    he  recollected   to  have  publicly 
charged  an   Irish    inember  of  Parliament  with  con. 
duct  similar  in  substance  to  that  which  the  paragraph 
described.    The   Irish    member  so   alluded  to  was 
Richard  Lalor  Shell,  Esq.,  Member  ef  Paliament  for 
Tipperary,  and  Mr.  Hill  states  the  charge  to  the  best 
of  his  belief,  to  have  been  substantially  as  follows : — 
That  Mr.  Shell  made  a  communication  respecting  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  to  a  person  connected  with  gov. 
ernment  and  others,  with  intention  thereby  of  promo- 
ting the  passing  of  the   Coercion  Bill,  and  having  a 
direct  tendency   to  procure  that   effect,    whilst  his 
speeches  and  votes   in  the  House   were  directed  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Coercion  Bill.     Such    was  the 
substance  of  the  allegation  into  which  the  committee 
proceeded  to   inquire.     Two  witnejaes  were  called 
before  them  at  the   susgestion  «f  Mr.  Hill,  and  oth. 
«rs  were  about  to  be  examined,  when  Mr.  Hill  him. 
self,  finding  the  testimony  different  from  what  he  had 
expected,  freely  and  spontaneoualy  made  a  commu. 
nication  tn  the  committee  that  he   had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Shiel,  ofhav- 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  intended  to  communicate  te 
I'guvcrument  any  opinions  in   iipi'«>^<ti(>n  to  tkose  htf 
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bad  expresaed  iu  the  House  of  Commous,  had  no 
f*undation  in  fact ;  that  auch  charge  was  not  oiUy  m- 
capable  of  proof,  but  that,  in  his  sincere  belief,  u  was 
totally  unfounded ;  that  he  was  induced  to  make  men 
ti»n  of  it  in  a  hasty  and  unpremeditated  speech,  under 
a  firm  iinpressiou  that  he  had  received  it  on  indispu- 
table  evidence  ;  but  that  being  now  satiaiied  of  the 
miataka  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  being  convinc- 
ed  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  was  wholly  uiitrue,he 
•ame  forward  to  express  his  sincere  regret  at  having 
given  it  circulation.  Mr.  Hill  added  that  it  there  was 
any  way,  conaistent  with  honor,  by  whish  he  could 
make  reparation,  and  heal  the  wound  he  had  inflicted, 
he  should  be  happy  to  do  so.  The  Commiiiee  felt 
highly  gratified  that  they  could  exculpate  the  hon. 
member  from  the  charge  in  consequence  of  the  vol- 
untary statement  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hull. 
!  Neither  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Conmittee  deposed  ta  tacts  calculated  to  bear  out 
the  allegations  against  Mr.  Shell,  nor  did  the  state 
neat  go  to  impeach  bis  character  and  honor  in  any 
way,  niir  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  committee 
have  no  hesitation  ia  declaring  their  deliberate 
conviction  that  the  innacence  of  Mr.  Shell,  in  re. 
apeet  to  the  whole  matter  of  complaint  referred  to 
their  investigation,  is  entire  and  unquestionable.  The 
Conmittee  feel  bound  at  the  same  time  to  declare 
that  the  atatemeut  of  Mr.  Hill  was  made  under  a 
aiacere  but  mistaken  persuasion — they  derive  this 
eonfideace  as  well  from  his  character  as  from  his 
oandid  admissioa,  and  the  evident  anxiety  to  avoid 
exaggeration  or  misstatement  which  he  observed 
throughout  his  statement." 

The  only  additional  item  with  respect  to  Tortugal 
is,  that  the  Duke  •/  Teretira  had  been  displaeed 
froB  the  eoaimand  of  the  army  before  Sant»r»tn,  by 
reaaoo,  it  waa  conjectured,  of  the  jealousy  enter 
taiued  of  him  by  the  Count  Saldaaiia.  General 
Stabbs,  an  Eagliakman,  waa  his  successor. 

Pasis,  Fkb.  91. — Our  legitimate  journalists  have 
bean  strongly  excited  at  the  despatch  or  despatches 
which  informed  them  of  the  reception  given  to  Mar- 
shal  Maison  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  aimultaneous. 
ly  with  the  arrival  of  the  current  reports  of  Prince  Meu 
teraich's.  The  Prince,  like  the  Emperor,  regards 
the  King  of  the  French  aa  the  only  ef!icacioaa  guaran 
tea  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  only  powerful 
barrier  which  ean  preserve  society  from  the  invasions 
•f  anarchy. 

G«neral  Lafayette  is  still  indisposed.  At  the  fune. 
ral  of  M.  Dulong,  which  the  old  General  wished  to  at 
tend  on  foot,  his  fanatics,  or  perhaps  his  enemies, 
nade  aa  attempt  to  carry  the  hero  of  the  two  worlds  in 
triumph.  The  old  General  did  not  seem  to  relish  this. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  surrounding  multitude  appear 
ed  to  him  rather  equivocal,  and  he  was  well  pleased 
wkon  a  picket  of  the  Municipal  Guard  released 
hia  froJM  the  pramatuio  apotbeo«<is.  The  cireum 
at«ae«,  however,  has  shaken  him  much  and  though 
not  iu  immediate  danger,  he  ia  in  a  languishing  state, 
aad  at  bis  advanced  age  every  excitement  is  daager 
•as.  His  death  would  be  an  event  of  importance, 
and  his  obsequies  mtght  give  rise  to  scenes  of  di*. 
order,  if  the  exeelleut  spirit  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris  did  aot  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  tranquility. 

From  Portugal  accounts  to  the  aOtli  Feb.,  direct, 
are  received  at  Boston,  by  a  vessel  from  St.  Ubes.- 
An  express  reached  the  latter  place — distant  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  milea— from  Lisbon,  that  a  bat- 
tie  had  been  fought  with  the  Miguelites,  in  which 
they  were  routed  with  great  loss. 

The  last  accounts,  via  England,  were  that  a  de. 
tachment  of  Miguel's  troops  were  marching  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  were  nearly  opposite  Lis- 
bou — heoce  the  greater  probability  that  the  St.  Ubes 
rumor  is  true. 


SUMMARY. 

CiTT  or  BaooKLTN. — The  bill  constituting  Brook, 
iyo  1  city,  which  has  passed  the  Assembly,  has 
been  for  some  time  discussed  warmly  in  the  Se- 
nate. On  Friday,  (according  to  an  Extra  from  the 
Albany  Argns,)  the  Senate  being  in  Committee  on 
that  bill,  Mr.  Van  Schaaick  proposed  the  fullowing 
claus«  : 

••  But  the  personal  property  of  aay  peraon  or  per. 
•one  oetupying  a  counting  house,  warehouse,  office, 
atore  or  shop,  and  transacting  his  or  their  business 
in  ib«  city  of  New  York,  and  whose  property  shall 
lit  iotha  said  city,  or  baa  part  of  his  busiaess  tras-l 


aciiona  therein,  although  he  may  lodge  or  have  his 
dwelling  house  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  or  elsewhere, 
shall  be  assessed  aiid  subject  to  rateable  taxation  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  aame  manner  as  other  per- 
soaal  property  is  by  law  assessed  and  taxed  therein 

In  inlrodaciiig  his  amendment,  Mr.  Van  Schaick 
read  the  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments at  Brooklyn,  being  dwelling  houses  of  a  good 
class,  occupied  proiacipally  by  merchants  and  dea- 
lers lodging  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn  at  niglit,  and 
coining  over  to  New  York  ia  the  morning,  entering 
their  stores,  transacting  their  business  during  the 
day  and  rotnrning  to  Brooklyn  at  night,  and  by 
this  means  escaping  taxation  on  personal  property, 
lying  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  a  large  amount. — 
Mr,  V.  S.  observed  that  the  evil  waa  increasing  ta 
such  an  extent,  that  its  importance  would  force  it- 
self upon  the  public  attention,  and  he  alluded  to  in 
dividual  casea.  It  would  not  be  endured  that  per. 
sons  carrying  on  a  regular  business  in  the  city  of  N 
York,  and  making  large  sums  of  money  in  trade, 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  expenditure  of  9200,- 
000  per  annum  for' streets,  lamps,  watch,  fire  de- 
partment  and  oourts  of  justice,  and  the  ample  pro- 
tection of  their  property  in  trade,  and  ahould  in  con- 
sequenee  of  having  their  dwellings  in  Brooklyn,  es- 
cape makiag  any  contribution  whatever  to  the  pub 
lie  burthens  of  the  city,  while  every  trader  and  me- 
chanic was  assessed  and  paid  his  share  of  the  taxes. 

There  were  instances  of  persons  escaping  taxation 
on  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  it  might  bo  very  possible  that 
with  an  increased  number  of  ferries  from  Old  Slip  and 
other  places  to  the  new  part  of  Brooklyn,  one  quarter 
or  one  third  part  of  the  business  population  of  New- 
York,  residing  in  the  first  ward,  would  become  the 
residents  or  lodging  population  of  Brooklyn.  Would 
such  a  state  of  things  be  endtred  ?  Is  it  conaistent 
with  any  principle  of  justice  ?  The  first  ward  pays 
tnore  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the 
city.  Are  we  to  give  up  a  large  portion  ot  this  rcve 
nue,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  commercial  rival, 
as  some  call  it,  which  you  are  going  to  create  ?  It 
must  not  be  done.  The  upper  wards  of  the  city  would 
feel  themselves  sorely  oppressed  by  a  deciaion  which 
would  lead  to  that  result, 

[Mr.  V.  S.  supported  his  amendment  with  great 
zeal,  and  read  several  letters  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  committee  of  the  cor- 
poration of  New  York.] 

The  amendment  was  adopted.  *  ^f 

Or.  Saturday  this  amendment  was  roconsidered, 

and  though  warmly  austainod  by  Mr.  Van  Schaaick, 

was  eventually  rejected. 

Mr.  Van  Schaaick  renewed  hia  proposition  in  the 

Senate,  but  only /our  «ye»  aupported  it. 

LBUIBLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Six  Million  Jjaan. 

Mr.  Morris,  from  the  Joint  Committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  Special  ^Message  of  the  Governor 
made  a  Report,  responding  to  the  charges  of  the  Go. 
vemor  against  the  United  States  Bank,  and  cocluding 
with  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  five  per 
cent.  State  Stoci  amounting  to  Six  Miluoks  or 
DoLLAKS,  redeemable  within  twelve  years.  Four 
Million  of  Dollars  of  this  Stock  is  proposed  to  be 
loaned  to  the  Banks  in  the  city  af  New  York,  and 
Two  Millions  to  be  sent  to  the  Loan  Office  in  the 
diflfererit  parts  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  when  the 
Supervisors  of  the  respective  Counties  determine 
that  they  are  in  need  of  such  aid.  The  f  4,000,00(i 
given  to  New  York,  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  City 
Banks. 

The  bill  creates  a  Board  of  Officers  to  manage  this 
Stock,  consisting  in  part  of  State  Officers,  and  ot 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Morris  also  introduced  a  bill  allowing  tht 
Banks  which  may  borrow  this  money,  to  discount 
upon  it  as  additional  capital. 

The  Six  Million  Loan. — By  the  bill  "  to  loai. 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  people  thereof'  for  Six 
MiLUON  DOLLARS,  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the 
Commissioners  whether  or  not  to  ittue  the  st(ick.— 
The  bill  will  unquestionably  paas.  The  Cummis 
sioners  named  by  tha  bill,  are  the  Comptroller,  tht 
Attorney  General,  the  Bank  Cominissioaer  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  Gov. 
ernor.  The  Act  is  to  go  into  effect  immediately  or. 
its  passage. 

Steamboat    Cauee. — The   Superior  Court,  befot 
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Judge  Hoffman,  was  occupied  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, with  the  trial  of  tliv  suit  brought  by  Hemry 
K.  Fountain,  against  Robert  Dunlop,  proprietor  of 
the  steamboat  Dewitt  Clinton,  tor  the  value  of  the 
petiaugre  Hudson,  owned  by  the  plaintiff,  and  which 
was  sunk  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Novombor 
last,  in  the  North  River,  near  Catskill  landing,  in 
consequence  of  the  collision  of  the  two  veoools  in  tbo 
dark.  The  jury  yesterday  morning  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  9600  for  the  plaiutiff.  Another  suit  is  f^md. 
ing  against  the  same  defendant  for  the  valne  of  the 
Hudson's  cargo  of  oysters,  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Simondson,  the  master. — [Courier.] 

ArroiNTMCNTs  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  Mar JB5. 

Neie  York — Phineas  Lockwood.  pilot  by  way  of 
Hell. Gate  ;  Gabriel  Winter,  commissioner  of  doods. 

King* — Z&chariah  Cooper,  auctioneer. 

Qutent — Henry  J.  Hagner,  surrogate  ;  Benjamin 
W.    Strong,  first  judge  ;  Joseph    Dodge,   judge    of 
county  couru ;  Robert  Mott.  Isaac  Wright.  Edward 
Scarkins,  Warren  Mitchel,  William  M.  Woeks.  Sam 
uel  Molt  and  Samuel  Lowerro,  auctioneera. 

The  Common  Council  of  TVvy  have  voted  a  anit 
of  Colors  to  the  new  ship  Trojr,  in  compliment  tu 
the  name  she  bears.  The  Troy  is  a  very  fine  ahip, 
of  five  haadred  aad  thirty  tons  burthen,  belonging  to 
Josiah  Macy  &  Sons.  She  is  furnirhed  with  a  beau- 
tiful cabin  ihoogh  designed  for  the  general  carrying 
trade  between  this  country  and  Europe. 

Fatal  Accident : — On  ThurMlay  last.  Mr.  Bear  of 
Hanover,  Pa.  in  approaching  thiacity  with  hia  team, 
was  thrown  from  the  saddle  horse,  in  oonaequenro 
of  the  horse  taking  frigjit  by  the  flying  of  a  iiiif.  and 
the  unfortunate  man  fell  in  auch  a  position  that  both 
wheels  of  the  wagon  psssed  over  his  body,  occa. 
sioning  his  death  in  about  an  hour. 

On  Tuesday,  a  child  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Mount- 
joy  township,  Adams  co.  Pa.  aged  about  3  yeara,  waa 
found  dead  in  a  apring  near  the  dwelling  of  the  faini- 
ly.  He  had  a  small  bucket  with  him,  and  it  ia  thought 
that  =n  attempting  to  dip  up  water,  the  child  loat  hia 
balance  and  fell  into  the  spring — where,  no  one  be- 
ing in  reach  to  save  him,  the  conaoqueoce  was  loss 
of  life.  When  discovered,  it  waa  supposed  that  tbo 
body  had  been  nearly  an  boar  in  the  water  ;  all  at. 
tempts  to  resuscitate  it,  were  therefore  vain. — [Bah. 
Patriot. J 

The  estate  of  the  lato  D.  McOorniiek  in  Wall 
street,  just  sbovc  Pearl,  aold  yeaurday  by  anciiuo  for 
946,500.  The  estate  is  36  feet  pn  Wall  atroet,  and 
from  69  to  81  feet  deep.    The  building  is  of  no  ralae. 

This  estate  a  few  nnonths  ago,  would  have  sold  fiar 
nearly  Jifty  per  cent.  more.  Fifty  thouaand  dollars 
has  been  more  than  once  refnsed  for  it. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  picked  up  off  Sowcll's 
Point,  on  Friday,  by  the  revenue  cutter  Jefferson. 
Capt.  Webster,  which  sppeared  to  have  been  in  lb« 
water  5  or  6  days,  and  is  thus  described  by  Capt. 
W. : — Height  about  5  feet  5  or  6  inches  ;  darkeen. 
plexion,  large  black  whiskera — dreaa,  a  blue  jacket, 
yallow  oil  cloth  trowsers,  a  red  shirt  over  a  white 
one,  the  latter  marked  J.  Perry;  the  figure  of  a  ahip 
of  war,  the  word  Liberty  and  the  initials  T.  C. 
marked  on  one  of  the  arms  in  Indian  ink.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  forehead  of  the  deceased  between 
the  eyes,  apparently  made  by  a  pistol  ball,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  shot — alao,  a  severe  bruise  on 
the  temple.  The  body  was  interred  by  Capt.  Web. 
ster  on  Sowell's  Point. — [Norfolk  Herald,  Slat  olt.] 

Sheep  killed  by  Cat: — The  last  Lancaster  Bx- 
aminer  says  : — "  Incredible  as  this  may  souud,  we 
have  good  authority  tor  saying  the  deed  has  actually 
been  perpetrated  in  this  county.  Several  caia,  of 
the  common  st>«ci«s,  with  their  progeny,  have  f»r 
three  or  lour  years  past  made  an  old  stone  quarry  iu 
Manic  township  their  abiding  place,  and  in  that  time 
it  would  seem  have  relapsed  to  the  wild  state  and 
acquired  the  ferocious  and  predatory  habits  natural 
to  their  tribe.  A  short  time  ago,  some  of  them  were 
seen  in  pursuit  of  a  full-grown  sheep  belonging  ta 
he  flock  of  Mr.  Martin  lierr,  o<  that  vicinity.  Tboy 
soon  overtook  it,  dragged  it  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
fore the  person  who  witnessed  the  scene  could* reach 
the  spot,  they  succeeded  in  so  lacerating  the  poor 
animal's  throat  that  it  bled  to  death  ia  a  short  time. 
It  required  considerable  exertion  to  drive  tham  off. 
.\  doe,  subsequently  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  caught 
one,  but  would  probably  have  been  himself  worsted 
III  the  conflict  that  ensued,  had  not  the  owner  come  to 
(lis  rescue.  It  is  said  they  alao  pursued  a  amall  boy 
tome  tiaie  ago.  and  followed  him  a  cooaiderable  die- 
lance,  aa  ia  now  auppoaed  with  deadly  latent. 
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Thk  mbath.kku  Of  William  Wirt. — Tho  Rich- 
laoad  Compiler  of  the  17th  inst.  cuntaina  tho  affect- 
iaj;  aeevant  of  the  laat  lilncss  of  Mr.  Wirt,  written 
by  «g«QtlflmaB  wbo  attendad  bim  during  that  illneab. 
W*  proceed  to  extract  the  principal  part  of  it. 

"  Oil  tUc  oveniog  of  Saturday,  the  8th  JHStaot,  b« 
wta  ia  playful  apirita,  and  aanguine  of  the  succca* 
«l'aa  arguuieat  which  be  was  tu  make  in  Court  oa 
Monday  Ha  felt  hotter  satisfied  with  bis  prepara- 
tivo,  be  said,  than  with  aor  he  had  made  for  years 
bait-re.  On  Sunday,  he  walked  to  the  Capicol  to 
Cbareh — it  was  a  dump  chilly  day,  and  the  Repre 
aautatiyea*  Hall  waa  crowded  and  warm.  To  go 
iiaiBecTtately  frem  it  into  the  cold,  damp  air,  and 
walk  alowly,  aa  he  did,  a  hnile  to  his  lodgings,  might 
baTa-been  deemed  imprudent  in  one  whose  health 
waalaea  precarious  than  hia  then  seemed. 

"That  night  he  complained  of  a  slight  indieposi- 
ti«i),  and  in  the  family  worship  of  the  evcaing, 
prayed  with  au  unuaiial favor,  and  seemingly  a  for. 
bodiug  spirit,  which  he  couiniuiiicaied  not  save  to 
bis  God.  But  even  thia  waa  auHicient  to  excite 
vague  apprehensions  in  a  family  always  ready  to 
Dots  and  t«  dwell  upon  whatsoever  might  seem  to 
bode  d)tBg«r  or  safety  to  a  friend  so  dear. 

On  Monday  he  was  confined  to  his  room ;  no  se- 
rious apprehensions  were  entertained,  bnt  a  physi. 
viao  waa  called  in — it  was  only  a  cold.  On  I'uesJay 
ba  was  worse,  but  we  feared  not  the  rveult.  He 
complained  of  atifTness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
•ad  swelling  of  the  fflunds — milk  poultices  were 
applied  to  his  face,  but  they  gave  no  relief.  On 
Waduaaday  he  was  much  worse,  so  much  as  to  ex- 
•ita'alarra  ;  on  the  evtning  of  this  day,  it  was  first 
discovered  that  the  disease  waa  Erysipelas,  "  anew 
aaaay,"  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  then  expressed  his  fears. 
"  ft  waa  not  the  foe  with  which  he  hud  been  so  long 
a*:oustomed  tu  contend." 

Hia  constitution  was  too  weak,  as  the  physicians 
apprehended,  to  atand  the  vigMrnus  treatment  which 
would  bava  been  moat  efScieiit  in  destroying  the 
disaasa.  Dy  Friday,  the  altnn  had  become  very  se- 
rioua — the  door  waa  crowded  by  anxioua  inquiring 
fhauda,  and  ihoae  who  met  in  the  street  asked  from 
«aeh  other  the  latest  intelligence.  The  affliction  ot 
the  family  waa  extreme,  but  atill  there  was  hope. — 
On  Saturday,  hia  daughter  and  son-in-law  arrived 
Iron  Baltimore,  and  were  shocked  to  find  the  case 
so  much  worse  tJiaa  their  worst  fears. 

Scarcely  a  glimmer  of  hope  was  left  to  us,  but 
this  feeble  ray  waa  moat  anxiously  watched  and  che- 
riahad.  When  over-shadowed  by  ao  deep  a  gloom, 
tb*  Uut  of  the  twinkMng  stars  in  the  lirmament  is 
more  precious  to  our  sight,  than  is  the  sun  itself  in 
Uie  noontide  of  an  unclouded  day. 

Death,  from  the  first  day  of  his  iMness,  had  con- 
tioued  to  approach  with  a  steady  pace,  and  in  a  toriu 
more  than  usually  hideous.  The  tine  ceuiitenance 
ao  bright  with  iutellect,  sm  beaming  with  bonevu- 
laaca,  waa  aadly  altered — by  the  disease  partlr.  and 
partly  by  remedies  so  fruitlestily  applied.  The  eyes 
hod  lost  their  speculation — the  eloquent  voice  was 
hushed — the  divinity  had  departed  from  the  temple, 
and  iu  walla  were  defaced,  but  life  still  lingered, 
loath  to  abandon  a  habitation  which  had  so  long 
gives  to  a  thing  in  itself  so  little  desirable  and  ao 
wortbleaa.  b<^auty,  purity  and  worth. 

The  attending  physicians  were  Doctors  Hunt  and 
Hall ;  noue  could  have  l»een  more  anxiously  atten- 
tive ;  the  latter  ataid  by  him  every  night  of  the  last 
lisur  or  live. 

About  noon  on  Moaday,  consciousness  retHrned  ; 
aud  he  bad  power  to  speak  a  few  words.  Nature 
hud  made  a  last  effort  to  permit  him  to  take  leave 
of  hia  family  and  friends,  (o  give  assurance  thai 
ha  died  in  Cbristiaa  hope,  and  to  join  them  in  prayer 
le  hia  God.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Post  olTiciatod.  In  so 
much  of  the  prayer  as  related  to  his  family  and  his 
own  acceptance  with  Heavi-n,  he  seemed  heartily  lo 
join:  bat  when  a  petition  was  utf>red  that  he  iiii^ht 
b«  restored  to  healih,  he  audibly  dissoiiied — "  No, 
no  !**  He  had  done  aad  suffered  enough  ih  this  con- 
tentions world,  and  was  entitled  to  the  release,  and 
the  transter  to  a  higher  existence,  which  the  just  and 
good  are  authorized  to  expect. 

It  waa  now  become  manifest,  even  to  the  moat 
aaaguine,  that  recovery  waa  beyond  the  remotest 
probability.  He  was  too  shining  a  mark  for  death 
loug'er  to  miss.  All  that  was  left  to  us  was,  tu 
smooth  bis  passage  to  the  tomb — to  meisten  his  dry 
parched  lips  and  tongue,  and  perform  such  little  of 
fieaa  of  affection  as  might  soothe  his  hard  sutierings. 
During  the  last  eighteen  hour;),  ho  was  tranquil  a» 
a  child.  Breathing  and  warmth  were  the  only  evi 
dances  of  life — no  motion,  no  pain,  no  consciousness 
— thara  lay  the  wreck  of  William  Wiar. 

Thraa  firicods  besides  the  Clergyman,  attended  ius 


bed  side  during  the  night — his  family,  too,  worn  as 
they  were  by  nearly  a  week's  watohing,  could  not  be 
iiiducrd  to  take  repose.  Aneuish  and  afl't-ction  gave 
tliota  strength  to  bear  wliut  would  have  exhausted 
the  stroni;est  men.  It  was  a  night  long  to  be  re- 
membered— a  night  of  silen',  despairing  sorrow, 
which  conveys  to  the  heart  a  language  never  to  be 
forgot — a  language  which  is  not  fur  a  pen  like  mine 
to  transcribe. 

Tuesday  morning  breaks  upon  the  scene  still  un- 
altered, save  that  life  flittered  more  faintly  and  all 
pulse  was  gone.  About  11  o'clock  the  breathing  ba. 
uaiae  gradually  more  di^tant  and  more  feeble — ure 
suspended   or  imperceptible — another   breaih — he's 


gone?  So  calmly,  so  imperceptibly  did  he  make  his 
exit,  that  tli<>  precipe  moment  of  his  departure 
could  scarcely  ba  marked — without  a  sigh  or  a  strug. 
gle  his  bright  spirit  has  departed  from  amongst  us, 
to  a  state  of  existence  higher,  mightier  and  more 
glorious. 

Upon  a  highly  excited  miud,  a  slight  incident  will 
sometimes  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  As 
the  last  flickeringa  of  life  were  failing — while  his 
whole  family,  and  the  friends  who  had  watched  with 
them,  grauped  around  his  bed,  and  in  silent,  deep  at- 
tention to  the  awful  scene,  all  held  their  breath,  and 
their  hearts  and  pulse  stood  still,  a  few  soft,  low 
notes  from  a  put  bird,  which  had  before  been  so  si- 
lent  that  its  presence  in  the  room  was  uureniirkrd, 
fell  with  startling  sweetness  on  the  ear.  Only  once 
before  during  his  illness,  had  it  been  known  to  sing. 
On  the  preceding  day,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
act  of  devotion  iu  which  he  ever  joined,  these  same 
soft  notes  had  mingled  with  the  solcni  *  Amen.' 

and 


EUqurnt  extract  frtm   a    Review   of  the   Life 
Writiogaof  Fenelon,  hy  Dr.  Chuuniag. 
The  common  idea  is,  that  overwhelming  emotions, 
the  more  they  are  experienced,  can  the  more  effec 
tually  be  described.     We  have  one  strong  presump- 
tion against  this  doctrine.     Tradition  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  Shakspeare,  though   he    painted  so  faith- 
fully and  fearfully  the  storms  of  passion,  was  u  calm 
and  cheerful  man.     The  passions  are  too  engrossed 
by   their  objects  to    meditate  on  themselves  ;    and 
none  are   more  ignorant  of  their  growth  and  subtle 
workings  than  their  own  victims.     Nothing   reveals 
to   US   the  secrets   of  our  own  soul  like  religion; 
and  in  disclosing  to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  uf 
passion  to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to  spread  its 
hues  over  every  thought,   it  gives  us  a  key   to  all 
souls  ;  for  in  all,  human  nature    is    essen'.iatly  one, 
I  having   the   same  spiritual  elements,  and  the  same 
grand  features.  No  man,  it  is  believed,  understands 
the  wild  and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  him 
in  whom  a  principle    af  divine   order  h^a  b«gun  to 
establish  peace.     No  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick 
darkness    which    gathers  over   the   slaves   of  vehe- 
ment   pa.^sions,  like  him  who  is  rising  inta  the  light 
and   liberty  of  virtue.     There   is    indeed  a    selfish 
shrewdness,  which  ia  (bought  to  cive  a  peculiar  and 
deep  insight  into  human  nature.    But  the  knowledge, 
of  which  it  boHstf,   is  partial,  distorted,  and  vulgar, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature.    We 
valec    it  little.     We   believe,    that    no   qualification 
avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge   of  hui'ian  nuiure  in 
all  its  forms,  ia  its  good  and  evil  iiiunifestations,  asi 
:uat    enlightened  celestial    charity,   which    religion^ 
alone  inspires ;  for   thia  establishes  sympathies  be. 
tweeii  us  and  all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelli- 
gible lo  us.     A  man  imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone 
contemplates  vice,  as  it  really  exists,  and  as  it  ought 
always  to  be  described.     In  the  must  depraved  fel. 
\«w   beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his  own  nature. — 
Amidst  the  terrible  ravagt-s  of  the  passions,  he  sees 
conscience,   though  prostrate,    not    destroyed,   nor 
wholly  powerless.     He  sees  .he  proofs  of  an  unex- 
tinguished moral  life,  in  inwaril  (Struggles,  in  occa- 
sional  relenting*,  in  sighings  lor  lost    innocence,  in 
reviviug  throbs  of  early  affeciions,    in  the  sophistry 
by  which  the  guilty  mind  would  became  reconciled 
to  itself,  in  reinors*^,  in  anxious  forbodingn,  in   des- 
pair,  perhaps  in  studied  reeklessness  and  cherished 
self    forgetfulness.       These  cenflicts    between    the! 
pMs«ions  and  the  moral  nature  are  the  most  interest.  I 
ing  subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  we 
refer,  and  we  believe   that  to  ponrtray    thcin  with 
truth  and  power,  the   man  of  genius  can  find  in   iio-i 
thing  such    effectual  aid,  as  in   the    developiiieut  of  I 
the  marul  an<l  religious  principles  in  hii>  own  hreas'.i 
Geniui,  intellect,  iiMaginatioo,  taste,  and  sensibility,: 
must  all  be  baptized  into  relitiion,  or  tbey  willnev«ri 
knew,  and  never  make  known,   their  real  glory  and 
immortal  power.  I 

We  learn,  says  the  Baltimore  American  of  yester-. 
day,  from  an  unquestionable    aoiirce,  that  lar^^e  re- { 

mittauces  from  the  Union  Bank  ot  Tunaessee  have| 

•.'.•;    ••■;'-.    ■   7»5n«m?;-t4.>  till  V    >''■';' J  ">«.>•?>»»««      y  i 


been  received  within  a  few  daya,  for  the  redemption 
of  its  notes  lua^c  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Maryland, 
and  that  these  funds  have  been  forwarded  to  Phila- 
delphia.  It  is  probable  that  arrangements  will  soon 
be  made  for  their  proper  applicotion  in  Baltimore. 

Naeul.— The  U.  S.  ship  Falm-uih,  Capt.  Spencer, 
bound  to  Weal  Indias,  saile  1  from  Hampton  Roads 
26th  inst.  ;     ,..  [ 

The  two    Austrian  frigates  with  Polish  axilea,   to 

the  number  of  245,    arrived   belt»w    bet  Friday. — 

We    have    not  heard  that  any  arrangements  have 

been  made  either  by  the  public   authori'.ica,  or  pri. 

vate  individuals,  for  putting  these  ill.fated  exiles,  in 

the  way  of  procuring  a  living.     Indeed,  at  thia  mo. 

ment,  when  thousands  of  our  citizens,    willing  and 

anxious  to  work,  are  unable  to  find  employment.  We 

fear  that  it  will  be  difBcuU  to  provide  for  thia  new 

accession.  ;°iK^ 

Commodore    R>  Igely    despatched    a  barge  next 

morning,  offering   to  theae  frigatea  the    uaual  hoapi- 

talities  of  the  port.     .' ;  '  ^'' 

Turn  PoLna  Exilkb,  wba  have  come  hither  in  the 
Austrian  frigates,  not  only  toitkaut  tkeir  amtt  content 
aa  it  ia  anderatood,  but  protesting  solemnly  againa, 
being  forcibly  tarn  from  Europe  and  thrown  daatitot* 
upon  a  land  of  whase  language  they  are  ignorant 
and  where  ihey  will  be  without  any  means  of  ex- 
istence, are  entitled  ta  the  sympathy  of  this  eammii- 
nity. 

These  luifortuaata  men — aa  we  learn  fraia  the 
writer  af  the  aancxed  letter,  ana  of  thair  country- 
men—  were  gathered  together  from  different  parte  of 
Aaslria — passed  from  brigade  to  brigade  down  to  Trit 
este,  aud  there,  being  each  furnished  with  a  grea. 
aoat,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  one  or  two  other  neces. 
saries,  sent  on  hoard  the  frigatea — and  thua  ware 
braughl  away  forcibly  from  Europe.  Thay  are  each 
lo  receive  here  a  sum  of  about  $S3:  there  ia  only 
one  female,  seven  or  eight  ofiieers,  aud  tho  rest  sol. 
diera. 

The  firet  ateps  ahould  be  to  provide  these  pea- 
pie  with  some  clothing,  and  an  asylum,  ao  that  they 
may  not  be  obliged  to  prowl  about  the  aireats,  or  ^tc 
stripped  of  their  little  money  by  persona  taking  ad. 
vantage  of  their  ignorance  of  our  laugaaga,  &.e. — 
Then  time  might  bs  taken  for  making  iiltarioj;^  ar- 
rangeinona. 

Among   these  people    are    aome  who  hava'  baan 
farriera :  they  may  find  employment,   we   prefOt^e,- 


wiih  our  blacksmiths.  The  great  masa,  howler, 
have  only  their  stout  arms  to  rely  upon.  Their  cine, 
wejare  sure,  will  excite  the  sympathy  of  our  citizMis, 
to  whom  we  commend  the  annexed  appeal  of  Jtf.  O*- 
rard :  ^ ,_ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nete  York  American. 

Sir — It  is  in  the  name  of  240  Polish  exiles  that  I 
ask  through  your  Journal,  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  appeal  to  your  fellow  citizens.  Emboldened  by 
the  recollection  of  the  many  kindnesses  which  Amer- 
icana have  lavished  upon  me,  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  I  have  dwelt  among  them,  I  address  niy- 
»vlf  to  their  hearts,  in  the  full  conviction  that  they  will 
not  be  insensible  to  that  compassion,  which  consti- 
tiiies  now  the  whole  dependence  of  my  ill.fated  coun- 
trymen. May  they  in  tlieir  turn  experience  the  bless. 
c>(l  fruits  of  that  benevolenre,  which  haS  so  much  con- 
tributed to  amelinratc  my  condition.  Especially,  may 
they  be  permitted  to  draw  from  that  source,  which 
the  charity  of  the  ladies  of  New  York  so  abundantly 
supplies.  Soon*  then  would  the  wretched  state  of 
destiiuiion  in  which  they  now  are,  be  changed  for  one 
less  discouraging — and  on  our  part,  we  Poles,  will 
know  how  to  acknowledge  the  aid  that  shall  be  ex- 
tended  to  our  misfortunes. 

.,  ,  ,  .,  I  bsve  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Witli  the  highest  consideration. 
Your  devoted  servant, 

GutAIlD, 

Antieut  Pulith  Ojjicer. 

New  York,  31#/  ^f.nck,  1834. 

>jubscriptious  for  the  succour  of  these  exiles  will 
be  received  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gkkakd,  33  Cha- 
pel street. 

Siuce  the  above  waa  ia  iyp«  we  observe,  with  much 


■  ■ 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  IIWCPROVEMENTS. 
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pkjMijrc,  that  the  Common  Council  have  taken  steps 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances,  and  devise  means 
far  the  support,  of^thescjexiles.^ 

They  have  been  landed  at  Castle  gardte,  where 
ibejr  are  for  the  present  quartered.  ■; 

■  IFoETBBNaW  YMKAMBaiCAM.} 

TO  M . 

WWeh  yonokl-ily  dM  r«e«i  ve  fraa  me, 
la  iu  wft  ■BBM  t»  ever  wblBperiM. 
JUt  ihatl  eaaor  •«#*tto  aak  oi  Ui«e. 

Ah  eould  I  M, «»  •""  y**"  "Cllfy^^'  - 

That  !■  thy  mem'ry  I  •l»«aHl  hold  a  plaoc, 
fn^  that  awMt  foeliag.  My  foad  Iot*  would  horniw, 

A  joy  that  aurrow'a  Mlf  eould  ne'ar  •ffae*. 
^  ricT—  'twould  be,  of  glad  aad  suany  brightnew, 

Aad  It  would  com*  in  aiany  ■  gloomy  hour, 
X«  fbttr  uy  darkeaod  apirit  with  iu  lightaeM, 

Aad  woo  it  bask  froai  hlelaiiclioly's  pewer. 

Than  bid  my  heart  that  iauoriag  ho|(e  to  eiicrish, 

1b  all  the  chaagwof  ray  fUtura  lot, 
Say  that  my  image  aball  not  mkallt/  perish, 

^h  UU  me  that  thon  wilt  "ftrgt  ■«  noU" 
Wtiamimf  alght,  llardi  IS. 


NOTICB  TO  >IANVFACTVR£R8. 

tJ-  SIMON  r  AIRMAN,  ot  the  Tilta«e  ol  Lansiiigburgh,  in 
ibc  cuuiily  ol  Ren««eUer,  and  »fate  of  New-York.  Iiau  jnvetuetl 
Aad  put  in  operatioM  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nail* 
witha>4uara  puinta.  Thia  n>«chin«  will  R:ake  about  aizty  60 
Bail*,  and  about  tony  IVd  naile  ia  a  minute,  and  in  the  aaiof 
proiMnioa  larger  ■izea,  e?en  to  apike*  fur  Bhii«.  The  nail  ie 
haaiaicred  and  coma  a  from  the  oiacUiiie  cuaipleiely  lieatod  Iv 
redBcas.lbat  it«  capacltr  for  bciiia  clenched  is  good  and  «ure. 
tfBC  horse  power  is  sulTicieuitudilve  one  machine,  a<!d  may 
aaaily  he  applied  where  surh  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operatiuH.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warraiii  ma- 
cUoes  as  above,  to  any  persona  who  may  apply  for  ihf.m  as  sooi 
astbsy  utay  be  aia  le,  aad  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Hr 
also  ilssirt*  III  sell  one  hall  ef  his  patent  right  for  the  aee  ofaak) 
Bac'uiDcs  tbronghou^lhe  United  Sutes.  Auy  person  desiring 
fan  her  isformmioa,  ur  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
luachlna  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  In  the  village  ot  Lan 
alarbitrch.— Aufustls.  laia.  A3<)irR.MiiK 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIBS. 

tt'TU.Ort.iiOR  RAFINESQUE,  uf  Phila<telphia,  will 
undertake  to  build  CARS  that  will  carry  along  their  own  rail 
way,  and  ma^  be  used  on  level  M'Adam  roads.  They  wii 
save  tea  millions  of  iBuoey  m  be  wasteil  on  lOUO  miles  ol  iron 
railroa<<s  to  be  laid  in  the  Uaiied  States  within  a  few  years, 
and  dispense  with  tracks  aad  oouble  tracks.  Theae  Cais  lua) 
he  drawn  by  horses  ui  sissin.  He  claims  t*  hive  Oiscovereo 
tb*B  ever  since  1*25.  by  his  caveats  fiied  in  the  Patent  Office 
Appiv,  noci  f>ai.|.  SI  R  J  M  M  A  r 


RAIL'WrAY  IRON. 

_  ]      Ftat  Bart  in 

E^  Niaety-flve  Ions  01  I  iuch  by  4  i'^ch,  |  leagthsoi  Uiols 


JOO 

U».       U  de. 

i    do. 

■10 

d».      l{  do. 

i    du. 

sao 

do.      %    do. 

{    do. 

sue 

do.      -J|  do. 
sooB  expected. 

1    do. 

feel  counter  suck 
I  boles,  ends  cut  at 
;  an  angle  of  45  de 
I  grees  with  spli 
I  cing  plates,  BaiU 
J  ta  Bait 

SMdo.  of  Ed/ce  Ralls  uf  >6  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pNs. 

Wrought  Iroa  Riais  of  30,  S3,  and  M  iachea  diameter  for 
WhBBia  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diaaseter  for  Loco- 

Axles  of  U,  ^,  St,  3,  3},  3^,  and  3^  inches  diaaieter  for  Rail- 
wayCar*  and  Locoatotives  of  patent  iroa 

Tbc  itUiva  will  tM!  sold  free  ul  duty,  tu  State  Ooverameiits 
and  Iscorpuraied  Governuients,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
paripsymsBi.  A.  ft  (j.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia 

Mudsis  and  samples  nfallthe  different  kindiiol  Rails,  Chairs, 
PliM,  Wedges,  lifiikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  in  use,  both  ia  ibis 
c  iHiitry  and  Great  Briiaia,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
•  xaiuiBribem  d71ineowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

jW-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OP  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  Inform  tlie  public,  aB4  es 
pacialljr  Railroad  and  Trausportatiou  Coiupanies,  that  they 
have  IteeoiBe  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  ttie 
caastructiaa  of  L<)eomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
rlagas,  secured  in  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  thi-  United  States 
Eagiaeers,  by  letters  patent  from  tbe  United  States,  aad  that 
they  are  prepared  tn  execute  any  orders  for  the  eunstructioa  ot 
Locowotive  Engines,  Tenders,  4cc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favared,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliaace  with 
Bay  eagagcmeats  tlK'y  may  make  ia  rafereace  to  this  line  et 
basiaeas. 

They  have  already  in  their  pooacssien  the  requisite  appara 
tua  for  the  constniMioB  of  three  clasaeB  of  engines,  vik.  ea- 
giat«  weighlBg  four,  five,  and  vix  tons. 

Thceagiaes  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
fitUawiag  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  eugine  at  a  speed  of  13 
Biilas  per  hour ;  a  five  toa  eugine  at  a  speed  of  18  niilea  per 
heur  ;  a  (bur  ton  angina  at  a  speed  of  ^i  IS  miles  per  hour. 
Their  Berfunaaneeia  other  reapects  will  be  warranted  to  equiU 
that  or  the  beat  English  euginea  of  the  same  class,  with  respea 
aot  OBly  t»  their  elficleacy  iu  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  aad  the  cbeapneea  aad  facility  of  thair  re 
pairs. 

Taa  aagiaes  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
plaa  waod,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locemolivs 
aaglaea. 

X ha  tenBB  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  avea  more  mode 
Mte,  ihaa  tboaa  on  which  engiaca  of  the  saaia  elasa  can  be 
pr«c«ra4  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  enginca,  Uc.  and  other  communications  in  re- 

fcswiaa  to  the  sobjeet,  will  be  addressed  to  tbe  rabscriber,  in  the 

Oty  of  Philadelphia,  aad  shall  receive  prompt  aiuutioa. 

By  order  of  the  Company. 

mLLIAM  NOKRIS,  Seeretary. 

December  3d,  IMS. 

f'or  farther  infonDaiioa  on  tUi  lubiect  use  No.  49,  page 
"it*  of  tMs  JouraaL  .  ^  x^      ^ 


STKPIlKNSONt 

Btuldtr  of  a  superior  ttyle  oj  Passenger  Car*  for  RnHroaH* 
No.  364  t:iizdbeih;)iieet,  near  Bloccker  street, 
New-York. 
6:^  RAILROAD  rOMPANIKS  weuld  do  well  to  ezamii 
itiese  Car»  ;  a  specimen  of  which   may  be  seen  on  that  part  i 
ibe  New- York  aad  Hai  l»in  Railroad,  now  iu  operation. 


Ji3if 


RAIJUROAD  CAR  ^VHKKI^,  BOXK8  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

E3~  Also.  AXLES  lurnisked  and  fiued  to  wheels  corapleti 
at  the  JeflTersoB  Cotuio  and  Wool  Machine  Katlory  and  Koun- 
dry.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addreaacd  to  the  subscribed 
at  PatcraoB,  orSO  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  be  preoipily  at 
lended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J«  ROGERS.  KETCHUMfcGROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY  \irORKS, 

Near  Drv  Dock,  New-York. 
B::^THOMAS    B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ot    Steaa 
Enemes,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Wnrk.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.   Notl's  Paieul  Tubular  Boll 
era,  which  are  warranted,  lor  sateiy  and  cconaiuy,  Ui  be  snpe 
rior   to  anv   ihinie  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fullest 
asdurance  is  gives  that  «ark  shall  be  done  weli,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.    A  share  ol  public  |>atroBage  is  respectfull) 
solicited.  oilS 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVETIKO  AND  NAUTICAL  IS8TRVMBHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

X3'   EWIN  AHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  tbe  <iuadraat. 

No.  .^S  South  street,  nne  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inlorm  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engiueeis,  that  they  cuiiiinue  ui  manufacture  to  order 
.tnd  keep  for  sale  every  descnption  of  lustrumenisin  tbe  attovc 
Dranchek,  which  they  can  furniab  at  theshonrat  notice,  and  on 
lalrienua.  Instrumenu  refiaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude 
For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveyiiif 
Instrummis  are  hekl,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  lender  ir 
ihe  public  perusal,  the  lollowing  certificalus  from  geutlooieu  ol 
listiiiguisbed  scieiiiitic  att<iinmenis. 

To  Ewin  A  Heartte. — .Agreeably  to  your  request  made  soia< 
months  since.  1  now  offer  you  my  ojilnion  ul  the  lustruinenti 
maile  at  your  establishment,  for  the  BaUimoie  and  Uhlo  Rail- 
roaii  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  l>«uu  given  At  a  much 
j&rlier  peiiou,  but  was  iiaeniionall*  .lelayed,  iu  order  toaAord 
a  lunger  time  for  tbe  trial  of  the  Instruments,  so  that  I  coulfl 
ipeak  with  the  greater  cuiifidence  ol  their  merits,  if  such  tiio 
should  be  Ibund  to  possess. 

U  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  ootwlthstandint 
the  InxtruDients  in  the  service  procured  Irora  our  northern  ei 
.ies  arc  considered  cikmI,  1  have  a  decided  preference  lor  thoes 
Aianuliictured  by  you.  Ol  tbe  whole  number  nianulaciuied  for 
ihe  Department  of  Construciiuii,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
jf  the  {'.ompasses,  not  one  has  reuuired  any  repairs  within  the 
^asllwelve  months,  ezce|fi  from  tbe  occasional  iuperleciioa  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  iHstruuients  are  liable 

They  possess  a  tirmucss  and  stability,  and  at  the  sans  tinit 
4  neaincss  and  beauty  vX  exccutioo,  which  reflect  much  credit 
ju  the  urtJHta  enitaged  iu  their  construction. 

1  can  with  coiitldence  recommend  them  as  beiae  worthy  the 
notice  ol  Companies  eu^aved  in  Inieinal  linprnvements,  whi 
may  require  Inatruueuis  ul  superior  workmansbip. 

JA.VtE8P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instrumeuii 
tt  your  Mauulacture,  iiaiticularly  Spirit  levelr,  sad  aurvey 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressiiis  my  epiniur 
iftlie  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  pans  of  the  leveli 
appeared  well  proporiieiicd  losecuie  facility  in  use,  aud  accu 
racy  and  periuanency  in  adjustments. 

These  iiistrumeiiis  seemed  to  ne  (o  possess  all  (be  modern 
impruveuiuot  ol  consiruciiou,  of  which  so  masy  have  be«a 
iDdide  withiu  these  few  tears  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  eveiy  satislac'ion  when  u»ed  iu  the  flelil. 

WILL1A.M HOWARD,  U.  S.CivH  Engineer 
Baltimoic,  .May  1st.  ISU 

To  Messrs  E win'and  Heartte—  As  you  have  aaked  uie  le  civ* 
my  oiiiiiioii  ol  the  merits  of  those  insti  uments  of  your  manu 
acture  which  I  have  eiltier  used  or  examined,  Icheerlully  nisie 
that  as  far  as  my  opporiunillcs  uf  my  becoming  aquaintcd  with 
iheir  oualities  have  gone,  I  have  ^ rcat  reason  in  ihiuti  well  ol 
ihe  skill  displayed  iu  their  construction.  The  neaisess  ol  their 
wurkniaiishin  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  l>y  my 
4eif.  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  1  ba<e  receiver 
'latislacioiy  assurance  Iromuthcis,  wliu-e  opiniou  1  respect, 
tnd  who  hav«  had  ibeni  lor  a  considoiable  tlBM  in  use.  Thr 
jfl'i>[ts  you  have  made  viNce  your  rstubliclmieut  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  nucessiiy  ol  ssbding  eUewhere  lor  what  wt^ 
may  want  iu  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualifled  approbation  aud 
«ur  warniFueoura^iument.  Wishing  you  all  (hu  success  wbieb 
yuurenterprlxe  so  well  merits,  1  tcmaiu,  yours,  Ac. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engiueeria  the  service  c(  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Coinpany. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our posoeaalon  andmiAhtb* 
introduced,    but  aie  toe  lengthy.      We  shoula  kic  happy   ti 
subiuitihem  uponapplicaiioii.iii  aiijrj>er»oatle*irou«Mrpefus 
ingihe  same. 


TO  STEAMBOAT  CONPANlKti. 

l:3'PROrEsaOK  R.\FlNEt»Q.UE.  ..I  rhiUdcl|.Ma,«arrp 
.lis  scrvicts  to  render  steamlmsig  iiicoinbuxiibl<%  aud  tiut  liable 
to  aink,  even  by  (he  burstinr  ul  boilers,  or  striking  agai4.M 
Ma^a.  sawyers  anJ  rocks.  This  will  isrc  uisiiy  bosia,  iwarb 
property,  aud  (he  liroiol  hundreds  every  year.  Those  who 
legieci  this  easy  improvement,  ileservt  to  t>c  bCKlacted  aud'Ot.- 
sorteu  by  the  public  as  unmindlulofaafety      Apply,  postpaid. 


SOT  TOMrnrSKKD  dk  DURFEE,ol  Palmyra,  JfaMt-*^ 
facturrrt  ef  Railrxtad  Reft,  having  rcuiured  tbeir  •etoMisb- 
inrnt  10  Hudson,  under  the  i-ania  ol  Durjet,  Mag  A  C>.  offer  te 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (w»ibt>ui  splice)  lor  ia- 
clioed'planesef  Railroacaat  tbe  shertesi  notice,  and  detiror 
them  in  any  of  the  priucipal  cities  in  the  Uoiied  Statca.  Aaio 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  relsrred  to  J  B.  Jvrvis.  Eag. 
Ml.  A  U.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  :  or  James  Archit>alil.  EagiHOcc 
Hudson  aud  Delaware  4anal  and  Railruadtyompany,  Carbosi- 
dalr,  LuBerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Nndsun,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  ( 
January  »,  isas.  s 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE.    ' 
P08IT0RY. 
The  suboeriber  ttavlBf  resuated  the  ctiaifc  of  Ika 
above estahlisiiwent, is aow  rnahlid t<< funtialiira 
ders  and  oUiers  with  FRESH  GARDEN  BUtD6, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  andoTtAe  gramh  of 
1833,  i(iarr«st((<of  the  best  quality. 
Tbe  greateat  care  and  attentiou  has  been  bestowod  .apoa  tka 
growing  aad  savingof  Se«ds,  and  none  will  be  aotdatthis  latai 
liahiaent  excepting  t  iioae  raiaed  cxpreasly  for  it.  aad  by  atparf 
aacodaecilBaien;  aad  thooe  kinds  iwpnned  wllni  caaaot  bo  rais- 
ed to  perfection  ia  this  country;  tbeae  are  ftwa  the  heal  liousea 
in  Europe,  aad  may  l>e  relied  upon  asgraninc. 

It  is  earneatly  reque»-ted  whenever  iberc  arc  any  failuraB  here- 
after, tliey  should  be  reprcaeated  to  the  aahacribcr,  not  ikM  ttts 
possible  to  obviate  unfavMrable seaaona  aad  rirnimataafaa,  but 
that  satisfaction  uiav  be  rendered  aud  perfoctiou  appioitaatod. 
AI.80— French  Lucrra,  White  Dutch  Ctnver,  White  Malborry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Veilow  LociMt,  Ruta  Baga,  aad 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  welt  wurtli  the  attentioa  of  Forours. 

W.  THORBURN. 
>347  N.  Market  st.  (oppoaitc  Pust  OCco.) 
9y-  CaUk>gae«  may  he  had  at  tho  Store;  if  OBIU  for  by  asaM, 
will  b«  forwarded  grati».    Orders  sohcited  early,  as  tiie  honor 
justtce  can  be  done  in  the  execulinu. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborburn  is  also  Agent  for  tlie following  pobNcadoos, 
to  wit  :— 
New  Yoaa  FA.aMBa  and  Aaiericaa  Gardeaor's  Hanaiaa. 
Macaaaics'  Maa^LXiNB  and  Registeroflnvoatioas  A  Improve- 
ments. 

AMBair.ui  RAitaoAB  Jocaaat  aad  Advocate  of  intcraat  las- 
provements;  aad  the 

Naw-YoBK  Amkbican,  DtUf.Tri  tfetklf , and  Sewn- WttUf; 
titker  or  ai^  of  which  may  be  aeea  and  obtainod  by  ijMoa  wbs 
wish  them,  by  calliag  at  347  Jfmrtk  Mmrku  strsat,  itflaay 


SURVEYORS*  IKSTRUI 

Sl^  C«impas»os  ol  various  sizes  aad  of  superior  (lualMy, 
wai  ranted. 

Lfveliiii;  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizoa,  wHk  high  »ag- 
nilying  powers  wkhglaaaea  made  by  Trt,ughton,  togntbet  with 
s  \iiTgK  assortmeM  ol  tni;tiie>:rin{:  Instruuicnis,  manofoctursd 
aud  soldby  E.  A  G.  W.  BLU.NT,  164  WaurMoot. 

Jai  St  cnroer  i4  Matdeatooo. 


EXGIKKERISO  AND  SUKVKYmO 
INSTRUMRMTS. 

t^'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  InstruBBoalBia 
kir  pl'o^e^sioa,  warrsnied  oouaI,  ilnoi  »u|iriioc,  in  ivrinciitloaol 

coustruciinn  aai!  workmanship  to  any  iniporud  or  manufae- 
i.ured  ia  the  l)aiie<l  Slates  ;  several  I't  which  ar<  eutlr»ly  ne%e: 
aiuwne  which  are  an  Improved  Oimpoas,  with  aTeioscupo  at- 
tached, by  whieb  anglea  can  be  taken  with  ur  without  tha  uao 
afthe  neeitlr,  with  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  OoubMo- 
et<-r,  with  twoTelescoi'Os — and  «  Levelling  histrowaat,  with  a 
'lOoaiometer  attached,  particularly  sJafxed  to  Railroad  puri..,- 
ses.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Malliematical  Instrument  klaker,  Nn.  V  Duck  stioet, 

Philadalphia. 
-  The  following  recommendations  are  respectlully  aabatlUcd 
to  Engiaaers,  Surveyors,  aud  others iuicrcsted J 

BaHinsors,  ISM. 

la  reply  to  thy  iaqulries  reaiwctinf  the  iustruaitnu  mana- 
fitCtured  bv  thte.  now  iu  use  os  tbe  Ba'timore  and  Ohio  Rsil- 
road.  I  cheen'ally  furnish  thee  whh  the  loHowin^  inlwruattva. 
Tbe  whole  Dumber  ef  Levels  now  in  p>>ssessiou  of  the  dcpaci^ 
meat  of  consiructieu  ofihy  ai*.\kK  \t  SLveu.  The  whole  num* 
berofths  "  liuprirved  Ceiupass"  is  tight.  Theaa  arc  all  ax- 
cluiive  of  the  number  iu  the  service  o(  the  Etigiueer  aadtlra- 
•luatiou  Department. 

Bulb  Levels  aud  Compasses  are  la  gond  repair.  They  have 
IB  fact  ueeiied  but  little  impairs,  except  Iruui  ace  deals  lo  which 
all  innlruntentsof  iho  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  titat  thy  paaerus  for  the  levels  and  roiopaaaoa 
have  bten  prelsircd  by  inv  assistants  reneially,  lo  any  others 
la  use,  and  the  liuprovrd  Cnmpasi  is  su|>erior  to  say  o'her  de- 
sripliou  olGouioaicierihat  we  have  yet  uied  iu  laying  tba  rails 
on  thia  Rnad. 

This  iustrument,  mere  recently  improved  whh  a  ravoraiog 
telesce(i«,  in  pl«ce  of  tiie  vBne  sirbts,  leaves  the  eaginci 
-carrely  any  tbin^  tndcsiie  iti  the  formaiMo  or  ri>iiveiiM<Kc  ui 
ihe  CiiiiipvBS.  It  ii<  indeed  ibe  UMxt  cniMpletrlv  «Ja|«>Hl  te  iaict 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  aud  choa*  luaitumeut  itist  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  caunot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerrcd  to  all  ethers 
now  ill  u^e  lur  layiug  olrails— and  in  fact,  when  ki<»wu,  llhinh 
It  will  be  as  highly  appteciaird  lor  cuwniua  surveyMig. 
Uespecilolly  ihv  Irteud, 

JAMES  P.  i^TABLER,  Snneriniendant  of  ConotruMioa 

A     .,■-..,■-  Of  Baltiaiore  aoJ  Ohio  Railroad. 

"'"■■■'  Philsdelphia,  February,  ISSJ. 

Havinr  for  the  laat  two  yaais  made  coustaat  use  ol  Mr. 
Yuuu^'s  '*  PateiH  Iniproted  Compass,"  1  cau  ssiftly  say  I  bs 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  auy  nthei  instruoieiit  ol  the  kli«d, 
BOW  IU  u^e,  aud  ss  snah  HiOklclieerlully  recooimeod  iris  Ka- 
^Ineeisaad  Surveyors.  K.  U.  OILL,  Civil  Ei.giaocr. 

Oormantuwu,  February,  ISSS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  lusuumenis  made  by  Mr.  %V.  J. 
Youiie,ul  i'liH)itlel|ihia,  iu  whicti  he  has  cunit>iiied  the  pr«tMr- 
liesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  contiMnH  Level. 

I  cuhsider  these  Insiruments  a<lmirabl)  caUulaiedlW  layio 
out  Railr(,ads.  and  ran  recouimend  them  lo  ike  aolice«>l  £n^. 
iiacrs  as  prelerable  tn  auy  wibera  Iwr  ihat  purpooa. 

U1:N&V  B.CAMPBELL,  Kiif  Pbilad  , 
ail  ly  Oeroiant.  and  Norrisi^  liaiitcaci 
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FOREIGN  VARIEIIES. 
CAinete  Mode  of  Computing. — The  Chinese  me. 
tiMd  of  computing  ia  by  a  kind  of  abacus,  which  they 
aall  »  SteampteoH  "counting  board."     It  consists  of 
a  frame  of  wood,  of  various  sizes,  divided  into  two, 
vaaqual  compartments,  by  a  bar  placed  crosswise 
at  about  ona.ihird  the  length  from  the  top.  Through 
ibia  bar,  at  right  angles,  are  inserted  a  number  of 
parallel  wires,  and  on  each  wire,  on  the  lower  com- 
partinenr,  are  five  moveable  ballv,  and  in  the  upper 
tw».     These  wires   may  be   considered   as   the  as. 
•ending  and  descendmg  powers  of  a  numeration  ta- 
ble, precceding  in  decimal  proportions;  so  that  if  a 
ball  OH  aiy  of  the  wires  in  the  larger  compartment, 
b«  placed  against  the  middle  bar,  and   called   utiity 
•r  one,  a  ball  on  the  next  wire  above  it  will  repre- 
■•nt  tsn,  and  one  on  the  oext  one  hundred  :  so,  also, 
a  ball  on   the  next  lower,   one   hundredth ;  and   the 
balls  on  tfae  corresponding  wires  in  the  smaller  com- 
partmant  will,  in  the  aame  manner,  represent  five, 
fiftjr,  five  hundred, — iive-tentha,  live  hundredths,  &c. 
tb«  value  or  pow0r  of  each  of  those  in  the  smaller 
diviaioB,  being  alwaya  five   times   aa  much  as  those 
in  the  larger.     In  China  almost  every  trade  has  a 
diatiact  system  of  secret  numbers,  that  is,  instead  uf 
using  the  propor  characters  for  designating  prices, 
tboy  adopt  other  characters,  by  which  they  arbitra- 
rily ozprcss  tboir  meaning,  so  aa  to  be  understood 
only  by  persona  of  the  same  trade. — [From  Mongo- 
Bitry  Martin's  History  of  the  British  Colonies,  Vol 
I.,  Aaia.] 

Jfr.  Pieken. — Mr.  Andrew  Picken,  the  author  of 
tbo  Dominie't  Ltgmcy,  and  other  popular  works  of 
fiction,  whose  premature  loss  we  mentioned  with  re 
grot  several  weeks  ago,  had  prepared  for  the  press 
before  he  began  his  last  published  work,  Oil  the  Le 
gemd*  of  Ancient  Familift,  an  historical  novel,  called 
the  Black.  Watch,  which  has  since  been  published  by 
bis  aon.  It  ia,  we  have  heard,  the  only  legacy  which, 
at  bia  unexpected  death,  the  author  could  leave  to 
bis  orphan  family,  and,  though  a  great  addition  to  his 
own  literary  reputation,  can  only  be  made  productive 
as  a  pecHniary  inheritance  to  his  children  by  the  (h- 
vor  of  the  public.  We  ourselves  have  neither  space 
Bor  time  to  anter  upon  a  detailed  examination  ot  its 
nerits,  bnt  we,can  safely  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
woai  interesting  and  graphic  specimens  of  ttie  kind 
of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  founded  on 
tbo  biatory  of  the  first  raised  Highland  regiment, 
(called  the  Black  Watch,  afterwards  the  42d,)  which 
was  uarcbed  fronfi  Scotland  to  London  in  1743,  and 
wbleb  mutinied,  on  being  ordered,  contrary  to  its 
eagagaments,  to  proceed  to  the  colonies.  Tlio  au- 
thor's minute  knowledge  of  (be  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  Highland  character,  joined  to  his  as- 
siduous study  of  the  manners,  political  sentiments, 
and  •oaial  condition  of  the  south  at  that  epuch,has  cast 
iba  air  of  historic  truth  round  one  of  the  most  power- 
fal  and  pathotie  fictions  which  has  recently  appeared. 
Tkosa  who  have  perused  the  former  works  of  the 
aatbor  will  easily  give  the  preference  to  the  Black 
Watch  thovo  them  all,  though  its  reader  had  nor,  in 
addition,  the  melancholy  satisfaction  ot  assisting  his 
bereaved  and  disconsolate  family. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 
It  would  seam,  from  what  took  placejsst  week  at 
iba  Westminster  Sessions,  as  well  as  on  a  previous 
adjoummanuday,  that  the  game  of  '*  Cheating  the 
Jnatiea"  ia.Qot  confined,  as  might  have  been  imagin- 
ed,  to  the  low  tap-rooms  of  the  metropolis,  but  is 
actually  played  upon,  and  acted  in  the  presence  of 
tbeii  Worships  ihemselve;.  We  allude,  as  most  of 
our  readers  must  be  aware,  to  the  truly  farcical  and 
'diagusting  proceedings  relative  to  the  indictmeni 
against  a  gang  of  gantblers  in  St.  James's,  who  ap- 
poar  l«  have  '*  Cheated  the  Jnatice"  in  the  most  open, 
barffaced  manner,  and  that  without  in  any  degree 
ozeiting  the  amallest  Magisterial  ire,  while  all  that 
tha  parish  uf  St.  James  gets  i>y  the  prosecution  is  a 
heavy  lawyer's  bill  to  pay,  and  the  mortification  of 
boing  laaghed  at  for  their  pains.  It  is  very  easy  for 
profeaaional  persons  probably  to  define,  and,  after 
tbair  manner  to  justify  the  quirks  and  quibbles  by 
maans  of  which  this  disreputable  result  uf  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  is  brought  about ;  but  to  plain  appre- 
bensions  it  admits  of  but  one  solution,  and  that  is, 
that  pcrseng  having  money  enough  know  how  to 
purehase  the  means  of  extrication  from  the  maze  in 
which  the  less  fortunate,  in  point  of  wealth,  find 
tboouelvaa  irredeemably  involved.  This,  we  regret 
to  say,  haa  been,  at  all  times,  from  the  imaginary  age 
of  Peachum  and  Loekit,  and  probably  long  before  it, 
down  to  our  own,  but  too  frequently  the  case.  On 
the  Occaaion  in  question  the  process  is  described  to 
hava  been  a  very  simple  one — viz.,  witnesses  who 
worn  bound  in  reeognixancas  of  20/.  each  lo  appear, 
war*  paid  lOOi.  each  to  atay  away,  which  amounted 


to  a  premium  of  400  per  cent,  in  addition  to   an  ex-   be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
emptioii  from    exposure,   and   from    that    badgering    fi"""'  year-      It  has  drawn  forth    manjr   valuable  corrn. 
which  they  naturally  enough   expected  to  undergo. 


But  we  put  it   to  the  go.d  sense'of  those  who  have 
the  regulation  of  such  matters,  whether  such  a  state 
of  things  should   be  allowed  to  exist,  a6  that  one  of; 
the  most  oflensive  and  audacious  of  crimes  should 
thus  be   allowed  to    purchase  for   itself    impunity, 


its  columns,  togetherwiththeabihtyof  Mr.  John  Kmoht 
formerly,  and  fw  several  years,  proprietor  and  puliiit|,o^ 
of  tho  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engage 
an  Iklitor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  t|,gt 

-—r ,,    it  will   be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 

and  tfie  solemn  finding  of   a  Grand  Jury    be  thus  Ja  liberal  support.  The >>»«  ye'H'iOr  ftoo  first  volumes,  AatW 


nianjr  vaiuaoie  corrpe. 
pondents,  in  different  purU  of  the  country,  with  the  awiHi- 
aiH-e  of  whom,  and  those  w  ho  may  hereafter  contribute  to 


rendered  nugatory  and  ridiculous  ?  There  is,  at 
least,  we  should  imagine,  one  very  obvious  way  of 
lessening  this  chance  of  escape  by  tskiag  much  high*| 
er  recognizances  for  appearance.  In  anawer  to  th:s' 
we  shall  probably  be  reminded  o(  excessive  bail, 
being  contrary  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  but,  strictly  speaking,  bail  was  never  con. i 
tempiated  after  the  finding  of  a  Grand  Jury,  and! 
both  policy  end  justice  require  that  in  auch  cases  I 
the  trial  should  bo  immediate,  or,  if  postponed  to 
accommodate  the  accused,  should  be  upon  security! 
at  least  commensurate  with  the  punishment  if  found' 
guilty  ;  and  what  ia  20/.  to  the  keeper  of  a  modern! 
hell,  who  frequently  clears  by  his  system  of  plunder; 
1000/.  at  a  aitting  7  But  if  the  law,  as  now  admi-; 
nisterad,  is  not  found  strong  enough  to  reach  thisi 
growing  and  frightfnl  evil,  is  it  not  high  tiine|thati 
it  was  rendered  so  7  Wo  are  not  great  admirers  of  the ' 
summary  powers  invested  in  Magistrates — at  leaet| 
to  the  extent  to  which  ia  modern  times  they  have; 
been  carried,  and  shoald  be  therefore  slow  to  coun-' 
sel  their  extension;  but,  feeling  as  we  do,  how  I 
much  the  general  welfare  is  compromised  in  the  con-| 
tinned  existence  and  increase  of  the  description  of; 
houses  so  aptly  termed  ••  hells,"  in  thia  metropolis, ' 
wo  should  certainly  say  that  the  aame  power  which! 
can  consign  a  mere  suspected  person  to  imprison.! 
mrnt,  without  trial,  might  be  permitted  to  deal  in 
some  such  summary  way  with  those  open  public! 
robbers,  and  corrupters  of  public  morals.  This,, 
however,  is  merely  upon  the  presumption  that  thel 
law,  aa  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  made  available  for! 
that  purpose.  This  impression  we  rather  gather, 
from  the  result  than  from  our  own  conviction  of  its! 
unavoidableness.  For  ourselves,  we  greatly  doubt! 
the  earnestness  of  those  who  have  hithorto  taken  it 
in  hand.  Justice,  they  say,  is  blind,  and  *'  blindman's, 
biflT"  may  only  be  another  name  for  "  Cheating  the 
Justice." 


been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  number*,  ut 
bound  in  Ixxirda — cither  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Price  91  5u 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  91  75  in  boards,  or  93  |M>r  an. 
num.  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Publishnl 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor. at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  ¥. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  haa  com- 
incnced  the  second  volume  of  a  new  series.  It  is  published 
onc«  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  iMiges  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  93  pel  annum  in  advance.  The  last  vol. 
unie  may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  >i« 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
boards,  93  50.  Each  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance,  or 
previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  commission, 
will  be  entitled  to  eight  additional  pages  to  each  VMulhlti 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  lo  the  volume.  Published  at  Nd. 
35  WaU street,  N . Y.  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  (iUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  A(;RICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  unbliahed  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  most  choice  articif « 
from  the  best  agriatltural  ana  mecliaaical  publications 
l)oth  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  volumes  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  aa  to  be  sent  -l>y  mail. 
Price,  95  per  anniun,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  published. 

Also,  the  NEW-YORK  AMERICAN,  daily,  triweekly, 
and  semi-weekly. 

Also,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  quarto  pages,  is  issued  onc«  a  week,  at 
91  5U  per  siuiiini,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  inter- 
esting reading  upon  agrirultiire,  /lu:. 

SCr  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, may  be  addressed,/r(«  of  postage,  to 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


NOW  READY, 
AW  INTKRE8TINO  AND  USEFUL  MAP. 

Upon    which    is   delineated   nearly   all  the   RoilroadH 
v^.L  M  4-  j\-  .■     .    oi    II      iiTLi  1-         "ow  chartered  in  the  U.  States.     It  is  designed  to  show 

Each  Ifmtwv  a  Distinct  Sii///.— While  traveling  the  present  contemplated  connexion  of  the  difTert-m  hue-, 
in  loreingn  countries  I  made  a  collection  of  the  skulls  as  well  as  where  otiters  may  hereafter  be  constructed  to 
of  difierent  nations,  (the  greater  part  of  the  collec-!|connect  with  them.  It  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  price 
lion  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Asiatic  m91  25,  or  put  up  in  morooco  for  pocket  maps,  price  91  60, 
Society  Museum,  at  Calcutta,  where  tkey  may  now''"i^  <>"  rollers  at  92  25,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the 
be  seen,)  and  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe;  '"^rihe/-  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  street. 


igly 
what  a  marked  configuration   the  crania  of  diverse 
people  exhibit,  even  among  nations  witli  scarcely  a 
preceptible  natural   boundary    between   them.     The 
most  striking    example   noticed  was  the    difierencei 
between  the  Bengalee  and  the   Burmeae;  the  skull 
of  the  former   possesses  a  greater  occipital  protu-l 
berance  than  thai  of  any  people   I  have  ever  met,  itj 
is,  in   fact,  semiglobular,  and  the  whole  «kull  extra-' 
ordinarily   small,  divested  of  any  angular  or  rugged 
projecti.iiii',  and  of  remarkably  thin  laminae;  (these 
observations    are  founded    on  examinations  of  bun-, 
dreds  of  the  Bengalee    skulls;)  the  cranium  of  the' 
latter  (Burmese)  possesses  what  I  have  never  found 
in  any   other  nation — a  perfectly  flat  occipital  bone,! 
so  much  so,  that  any  Burmese   skull  will  rest  on  a 
broader    and  firmer  base  when  placed  with  the  face' 
upwards,  than  any  other  position.     As  if  to  compen- 
sate for  the  fiutncHS  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  parie-i 
tal  or  side  walls  of  the  skull   bulge  out  in  an  extra- 1 
ordinary  manner  ;  the  brain  case  (unlike  the  Hindoos)' 
is  very  large,  and  the  liminss  extraordinary  thick. — ] 
Among  my  Burmese  specimens  were  tho  mutilated 
skulls  of  Burmese    soldiers,    found  near  Rangoon,' 
some  of  which    were  clove  in  twain  hy  the  prowenH 
of  British   soldiers. — [From    Montgomery    .Martiii'b: 
History  of  the  British  Colonies.]  I 


VOL.  IFL  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR  i 
NAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE-, 
MENTS  is  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  form,  withj 
16  pages  to  each  nimiber,  at  93  ;  or  in  semt-monthly  fbrm,i 
of  3^2  (Niges,  stitclied  in  a  cover  of  colored  inper,  at  94  pert 
annum,  in  advance.  'Yhejirst  and  second  volumes  of  the  | 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  siitrhed| 
in  covtrs  or  bound  in  boards,  at  the  subscription  price,  with; 
pri«e  of  binding,  in  one  |>art,  50  rents,  in  two  parts  91  |ier 
volume.  Thosa  in  coven  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  tlie  country,  the  same  as  a  luagazine.  Publi!ilie<l  al 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Edibir  and, 
ProprJeUir. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE    ANd' 
RE(;iSTEK    OF    INVENTIONS    AND    IMPROVE 
MENTS  is  now  just  commencing  its  tecotid  year.    It  will 
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F«<»K  SALE, 

53-  ATLANTIC  JOURNAL  AND  KRIENB  OF  KNOW 
LEl>GL — A  (^uiirteily  Journal,  by    Protietsor  Ratii  erqut,  o' 
'  liiuilel|'hi«,  be;uii  in  the  xnring  OII8S-J,  wi'h  wuoU  ci<i*,  4  c 
deiiicditt    III  Historical  *mi  Natural  Sci'  nrt*,  Botany,  Agricul- 
ture, !(<'.  ill  une  dollar  pcf  arinuni. 

MV.DICAL  FLORA  OK  THt.  U.XITED  STATES,  it  S  vol*, 
will)  1  0  pUiet,  coniainin;  al*(i  me  ecuiinnilcal  prspcrtira  ol 
>O0griieia  olAmtTicaii   plants. (^3. 

Mv.NUaL  of  AMbKICAN  VINES,  and  Art  ol  Making 
Wne-,  mitli     ISgurea.  36  cerili. 

FMHES  AND  iSllELLs  OK  THE  RIVER  OHIO.  I  dollar. 

AMKRICAN  FLORIST,  with  3«Dgurrii— price  Stcta. 

•«•  Orueia  l.ir  ilieae  w-irki,  or  ary  othoi  ol  Prol>Bn«i  Rifi- 
n  s,|ne  ».  Tf.,  rired  ai  ilii*  "It'i  e.  AP  I  J  M  fc  F 


PAIKAT  ltAlll%(>AU,  i^lilP  AM>  ItOAT 
tiPlKKS. 

53"-  I  he  Troy  Iron  anil  Kaii  Factory  keep  ronaiantly  lur 
•itiJ'avery  cxtcnMve  unsottmeiii  si  M'lotiflii  »|iike(  sndNaiU, 
homS  in  10  iiiche*.  niaiiutaclured  by  the  •ulirriiU>i>*  Paieii 
Muc'liineiy  which  allci  five  year*  sucrt>t«lul  0|eiaiitiH  aid 
now  rtlmi'fi  universal  uer  in  ihr  Vnitid  Stalts  (aa  «.»ll  as  In 
•  land,  whrrcihe  •ubar.nbcr  ublained  a  Paleiit,)  b>:  Tuuiid  f  u 
periui  to  any  ever  offcretj  in  market. 

HMilroail  Coinpaniri  may  be  auiiplied  with  {'[■ikrs  kav'Rg 
.ountrralnk  lusda  fiiitabtr  lo  the  liolee  in  iron  rails,  lo  any 
iinoiiiii  und  on  fhort  noiifft.  Alu<o»t  aHihc  Railrr-siJt  ikw  in 
prnf  rerain  ibe  Uniird  8latt'8  are  laittned  with  8|iikt»Nisdr  at 
he  Blinvr  nanicd  lucio.y— I'T  irhich  pi;r|M>eihcy  aialfbiid  li.- 
/aliiable,  ae  ttieii  a<lheiloD  it  iiioietliai.  dcutlc  sny  ctiinaoo 
pikti*  nidde  by  ilic  hamii'i'r. 

Jj-  All  orders  dirucicd  to  the  Agsni,  Troy,  H.  y.,»illle 
>uii<  lually  Biiei.deiito. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Afenl. 

Tioy,  N.  V  July.iuai. 

U-  8|Hkcsai«  kr|><  lor  vale,  at  factory  prlrcs,  by  I.  k  J- 
rowiiacnil,  Albsny,  mxl  ihr  |ir;iiri|i«l  Irnii  Meicl.ai.it>  in  Alba  - 
■  ysnil  Tr..y  j  J.  I.  Brow«-r,  •?•«  Waitr  »imh,  N«  w  Yoik  ;  A. 
.1  Jone«,PliiUilelphia  ;  T.  Jaiivitra,  BaniDiore,  L't-elfcod  * 
Iniith,  Boston. 
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11  miles  by  the  railroad]  in  a  a  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Yesterday  the  locomotive,  with  its 
tender,  and  four  pas-senjer  cars  in  train,  start- 
ed from  the  depot  in  Chesnut  street,  to  make 
the  first  trip  with  steam  power. — [Lancaster 
(Ha.)  Examiner,  April  .■{.] 


AMERICAN  UAiLIU)Ai>  JOL'KN.\L,    &  c 

NKW-VORK,  APRIL  Vi,  WU. 


[Front  Ihr  Baltimore  American.] 
The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  which  has  just  aJ- 
jijuriied,  adopted   a  very  severe,  and,  we  trust,    effi- 
cioiit  law  for  the  regulaiion  ol  steamboats,  so  as  lo 
secure  them    from    explosion.     The  number  of  fatal 
.iccidenty  on  the   Mississipp: — particularly  the  disas- 
trous i>ne  by  which    ScDitor  Johnston  lost  his  life — 
imj'eriousiy  ciilrd  for  pome  U'gislarive  interference 
!  .124    tosecui«i  care  and  lideliiy  in  the  indnagement  of  en- 
gine.*, and  every  practicable  assuraiifo  of  ilieir  sou  id. 
nets.     The  new    law  maiiifests  great  anxiety  to  es- 
ublish  minute  precautions  aijaiiist  accident,  as  well 
as   misconduct,   and   imposes  heavy  penalties  on  tne 


!orm  the  principal  enactment*  of  the  law,  which  ap 
pear  lo  be  drawn  up  with  ■  determination  to  enforce 
rigoroua  penalties  against  any  careiessneas   in  the 
management  of  steam  engine*   on  th«  Mississippi, 
within  the  hmita  ol  the  State  ef  Louiaiana. 

The  Fakmeks'  &  MtcHxincs'  Bank  n-iih  other 
Banks  i.i  Albany,  have,  as  we  hear,  token  the  Che. 
nango  loan  of  $900,000  at  6  1.2  per  cent,  premium 
for  a  5  per  cent,  stock — irredeeiii;J>le  till  1(S45. 

The  following  extract,  from  an  English  pa- 
per, shows  some  of  the  important  reasoning 
urged  against  Railroads.  It  contains  others, 
also  showing  their  great  importance  from  a 
source  entitled  to  great  credit. 

Mr.  Vicsoi-ss  addressed  the  meeting  as  tol- 
lows  :  I  present  myself  before  the  meeting  at 
the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  London  and 
Windsor  Kaihvay  Company  ;  but  1  beg  that 
the  ffentleinen  present  will  do  me  the  faror  of 
teemed  correspondent  and  friend,  E.  L.Miller,  i'''«  1^^'  '"«•'-•   e«e''ive,  it  has  been  sent  to  thei  t-xpressly  understanding  that  I  do  not  come 

''Execiuivc   ot   all  tlie  States  burdi-nnj  on   the 


■  ijageiits  and  owners  in  every casa  of  damage,  which] 
We  publish  the  following  letter  from  oures-ijany  p.issible  care  might  hike  prevented.     To  make' 


Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C 

D.  K.  Minor,  Es<t. :  j 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  enclesed,  thei 
amount  of  my  subscription  for  tlie  Railroad; 
Journal  for  the  current  year,  and  as  ii  may; 
not  be  altogether  uainterestiiig  to  you,  annex | 
a  brief  statement  of  the  performance  of  a  lo-j 
comotive  steam  engine,  recently  built  under  j 
my  direction  by  Mr.  Bald  win,  of  Piuladeiphia,j 
and  now  running  on  the  Charleston  andHam-j 
burg  Railroad.  Siie  started  from  Aiken,  120: 
miles  from  Charleston,  on  Thur.sday  morning' 
last,  at  15  minutes  past  7  o"clot;k,  with  1 1  cars 
loaded  with  cotton :  at  Blackvillc,  90  miles  from' 
Charleston,  another  load  was  added  ;  at  Mid- 
way, 72  miles  from  Charleston,  2  others  were 
added ;  and  at  Branchvillc,  62  miles  from 
Charleston,  a  fourth  load  was  added — making 
in  all  a  traia  of  1 5  loaded  cars.  This  immense 
weight,  not  less  than  80  tons,  including  en- 
gine and  tender,  was  delivered  in  Charleston, 
at  7  o'clock  15  minutes,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  notwithstanding  delays  on  tlie  rcuid, 
at  the  different  stations,  of  4J  hours — making 
the  running  time  7^  hours  only,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  120  miles.  Numerous  ascents  of  20 
to  85  feet  per  mile,  were  overcome  with  this 
load,  and  what  is  of  most  importance  to  those 
interested  in  railroads,  is,  that  the  greatest 
weight  on  either  wheel  of  the  engine  does  not 
exceed  1 J  tons.     Respectfully,  yours, 

E.  L.  Miller. 

The  Railroad. — A  single  track  of  the  rail- 
road between  this  city  and  Columbia  was  fin- 


sissippi,  and  iis  tributaries,  for  similar  action. 

The  law  establishes  the  ottice  of  State  Engineer! 
for  the  part  of  New  Orleans.  The  duty  ol  trie  en.] 
gincer  is  to  ex;iniine,  once  in  three  months,  thel 
btrengih  of  the  boileis  of  sieambviats  plytog  whhin; 
the  wiitcrs  of  the  State  ;  lo  test  them  by  bydraulic 
pressure  to  ihrce  times  the  weight  of  cteam  they, 
may  be  i*"pposod  capable  of  carrying;  and  to  fur-j 
ni*h  eacli  boat  witii  a  certificate  speeifyia|r  the 
weight  of  steam  wliicii  may  be  safely  used. 

In  case  any  accident  happens  on  board  any  boat, 
not  possessing  the  proper  certificates,  neither  cap- 
lain,  owner,  nor  agent,  can  recover  any  claim  for 
freight  or  insurance  :  the  owner  or  agent  is  made 
responsible  to  the  shipper,  to  the  full  amount  ot  all 
damage,  and  the  captain  is  further  subjected  to  a 
fine,  not  less  than  $590,  nor  more  than  $2000, 
and  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  tlian  three  months, 
nor  more  than  ihree  year*.  If  lives  are  lost,  the 
captain  is  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  same  penalties  to  the  several  parlies,  are  pro- 
vided in  case  ot  any  accidMtf  ia  navig:ition,  froml 
over  loading,  racing,  carrying  higher  «teani  than  the 
ceriiiScate  allows,  or  any  accident  "  t!»at  may  occur 
while  the  captain,  pilot,  or  engineer  is  en^a^cd 
in  gamlbing  or  attending  to  any  game  of  chance  cr 
hazard. 

The  same  penalties  arc  provided  in  case  of  any  »c- 
cide'it,  from  gunpowder,  shipped  without  a  written  no- 
tice  of  the  fact  being  posted  in  three  conspicuons 
part*  of  tiic  boat. 

Shippers  are  made  liable  to  a  Sne  of  $200  for  ship, 
pmg  gnnpowder.withoui  notice  to  the  master  or  clerk, 
and  also  made  liable  tor  danger  that  may  happen  by 
any  accident  therefrom  ;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life 
are  adjudged  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

In  passing  on  the  river,  the  descending  boat  is  com. 
nianded  to  shut  of]  steam  and  float  down  when  with. 


ear  arrived  from   the   latter  place.      On  Mon 
day,  thrM  horse  ears  with  passengers,  left  this 
oity,  and  arrived  at  Columbia  [distanes  about 


ishtd  last  week,  and  on  Sunday  the  first  hora^  fa  a  mile  of  an  ascending  boat— the  latter  to  assnme 


here  in  any  way  connected  with  them  person- 
ally.     They  have  called  upon  me  in  my  pro- 
fessioaal  cap;icity  to  lay  before  them  a  certain 
report;  with  that  request  1  have  complied;  it 
is  in  their  hands,  and  ready  for  distribution,  if 
they  think  proper.     They  consider,  however, 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  both  to  this 
meeting  and  to  themselves,  if  I  would  attend 
liera,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  viva  voce  ex- 
planation to   many  genilemeu   who   perhaps 
liave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  that 
report,  which  I  beg  the  meeting  will  distinctly 
understand  is  simply  a  professional  report,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  two  lines  of  section, 
i  itot  having  seen  the  contrary ,^nor  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  any  of  the  parlies 
connected  with  this  undertaking,  until  within 
the  last  few  weeks.      The  line  of  country  be- 
tween   London    and    Bristol  consists   chiefly 
of  two    vallies,    the    principal   one    of  vhicK 
is    that    of    the    Thames.      A-   bare    inspec- 
tion of  the  map  will  at  once  satisfy  any  gen- 
tleiiian  that  Windsor  lies  in   the  direct  road 
towards  the  first  principal  town  where  it  will 
become  necessary    to   qoit    the  vallev  of  the 
Thames  ;  that  town  is  Reading.     In  fact,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  any  line  of  road 
proceeding  in  this  direction,  and  much  more  a 
railroad  from  London  to  the  western  part  of  j 
England,  must  pass  through  Reading.      The 
question,  then,  was  what  part  of  the  interme- 
diate country  should  be  included  in  the  line, 
that   through    Windsor  being   in  a   perfectly 
straight  direction  ?    I  am  well  aware  that  this 
was  only  one  of  many  points  of  consideration. 
In  arranging  a  matter  of  this  nature,  direction 
and  straightness  are  no  doubt  veryleadingchar- j 
ing  iiBoie  lor  an  uamngos.  i  acteristics ;  but  thc  levels  and  the  expenss  are 

Other  minute  directions  are  ffivSB,  bat  the  above 'other  objoets  requiring  no  loss  consideration. 


ftfae  responsibility  of  steering  clear  of  the  other,  andj 
being  liable  for  all  damages.  j 
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The  engineer  of  the  company,  Mr.  Gibbs,  lodg- 
ed his  plan  and  section  m  the  proper  parlia- 
mentary office,  agreeably  to  the  standing  or- 
ders ot  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the 
different  levels  were  specified  with  great  mi- 
nuteness ;  the  engineer  of  the  Loudon  and 
Bristol  Company  did  the  same,  and  those  two 
Parliamentary  sections  were  seat  to  me,  ac- 
companied by  the  necessary  maps.  The  maps 
of  which  I  speak  were  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  show,  with  great  minuteness,  the  pro. 

{•erty  of  every  individual  along  tlie  projected 
ine  of  road ;   and  this  being  a  subject   with 
which  I   am   perfectly    familiar,   I  became   as 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the    pro- 
posed line  of  road,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
maps,  as  if  I  had  lived  on  the  ground.     I  went 
through  the  usual  necessary  calculations,  aud 
I  can  now  state,  that  I  have  as'-ertaintd  that 
in  point  of  levels,  in  point  of  expensi',  and  in 
point  of  general  liirection,  *oy  railroad   from 
London     o  Readllig   ought    to  pass    tiirough 
Windsor.    (Cheers.)    There  connot  bo  a  doubt 
of  it  in  a  professional  point  of  view.     (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)     it  would  only   be   taking   up  the 
time  of  this  meeting  Unnecessarily  if  1  wore  to 
enter  into  any  minute  detail.     My  report  has 
been  made,  aud  if  the  directors,  after  my  look- 
ing over  it,  should  deem  it  advisable  to  print  it 
for  distribution,  I  am  quite  willing  that  my  pro- 
fessional  reputation  should    sta-id   or  fall   by 
that  report.     (Renewed  cheering.)     1  have  had 
the  honor  either  of  being  employed  upon    or 
consulted  in  the  progress  of  almost  every  rail- 
road of  importance  which  has  been  sanction- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  I  am  now  engaged   in 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  tbal  have  yet  been  projected.     It  is  almos 
unneceaftity  for  me  to  say,  that  with  the  pe. 
cuniary  question,  or  the  discussion  of  local  in- 
terests, I  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  present  oc- 
casion.    I   hare  been  requested  by  the  direct- 
ors, howeVer,  to  add  a  few  popular  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  railways  in    general,  which,  if 
the  meeting  will  not  consider  it   obtrusive,  I 
will  now  subjoin,,  for  the  inform:ition  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  new  modes  of  communication. 
(Hear,  hear.)     A  railway,  to  speak  familiarly, 
is  a  perfect  road.      We  all  know  that  a  level 
road  is  the  best,  and  we  also  know  that  roads  are 
best  in  summer,  or  when  they  are   constantly 
dry  and  hard,  being  then  of  course  easier  for 
travelliag.     A  railway  is  a  road  carried  to  per- 
fection :  it  consists  of  bars  of  iron,  supported 
at  intervals  on  stone  blocks,  and  otherwise  so 
as  to  form  a  hard  and  uniform  surface, on  which 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  roll,  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages  being  prevented  from  runninij  off 
the  rail  by  means  oi  aa  angular  piece  gf  iron, 
which  was  called   the  flanche.     The  surface 
of  the  country  over  Avhich   the  railroad  passes 
is  reduced  by  cuttings  and  embankments,  to  a 
line  as  nearly    horizontal   as  possible.     In   the 
railwaY    from    London    to    Reading    through 
Windsor,  this  reduction  will  be  such   that  no 
elevation  will  exceed  from  five  to  six  feet  in  the 
course  of  a  mile — that  is  to  say,  if  the  road  be 
constructed  upon  the  plan  submitted  tome  by 
the  London  and  Windsor  Railway  Cmnpaay 
(Hear,  hear.)     The  line  from  London  to  Read- 
ing, through  Windsor,  is   infinitelv  pr^'ferable 
to  that  which  is  projected  throuirli  Maidenhead, 
Ibecause  in  some  cases  the  elevations  on  the  lat- 
ter  line  of  road   are  as   much   as   18   feet  in   a 
ile.     (Cheers.)     The  road  having  been  lev- 
Ued  is  then  formed,  and  the  rails,  supported, 
s  I  mentioned  just  now,  by  blocks  at  inter- 
als  of  a  yard,  are  placed  upon  if,  and  tirmly 
ecured,  the  roadAvay  being  weM  drained.     By 
hese  contrivances    the    resista'nce    which    a 
heel  geierallv  meets  with  upon  a  road,  par 
icularly  in  bad  wintry  weather,  is  reduced  in 
act  to  nothing,  and  by  means  of  peciiliarly 
onstTUCted  wheels  and  axles,  the  frictioa  there 
s  reduced  also,  so  much  so,  that  a  weiffht  or 
orce  of  eight  pounds  will,  on  a  good   railroad, 
raw  a  ton  ;    whereas  it  requires  a  force  of  at 


least  fifteen  times  as  much  to  drag  the  same 
weight  over  a  common  road.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  convey  heavy  goods^  by  means  of  a 
railroaJ,  at  a  price  winch  appears  to  those 
wno  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  almost 
ridiculously  small.  A  charge  of  three  half 
pence  per  ton  per  mile  will  pay  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  railroads.  They  are  enabled  to 
convey  goods  at  this  rate  by  means  of  the  lo- 
comotive engines.  On  the  Liverpool  aud  Man- 
chester railroau  the  tonnage  is  only  one  penny 
per  tun  por  mile.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  an 
answer  to  those  gentlemen  who  doubt  the 
cheapness  of  railways  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PococK. — That  is  more  than  what  that 
gentleman  (Mr.  Holdsworth)  stated. 

Mr.  ViGNOLEs. — These  are  the  maximum 
rates  on  coal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too 
that  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way there  are  some  severe  inclinations — there 
are  two,  each  of  fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile.  These 
inclines  of  course  increase  the  expense  of  car- 
riage; as  the  whole  quantity  of  goods  have  to 
be  lifted  as  it  were  up  the  railroad,  in  order  to 
attain  the  upper  level.  According  to  the  plan 
of  the  committee,  this  part  of  the  expense  will 
be  so  small  in  the  present  instance,  that  I  may 
venture  to  say  the  cost  of  the  company  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  could  not  exceed,  for  the 
moving  power,  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Mr.  PococK. — Tliree-eighths  of  a  penny  .'' 

Mr.  Holdsworth. — Just  a  farthing  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  PococK. — That  is  considerably  more 
than  what  Mr.  Holdsworth  stated.  A  waggon 
load  of  dung  Avill  weigh  four  Ion.  Now  he 
said  that  we  could  have  that  moved  for  six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  along  the  railroad  for 
the  same  expense  as  we  now  bear  for  carrying 
it  three  miles.  Now,  on  a  common  road,  1  can 
get  that  carried  three  miles  for  2s.  6d.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  ViGNOLES. —  Yes,  and  along  the  railway 
you  could  ge\  it  conveyed  16  miles  for  16d. 
(••  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  PococK. — The  laugh  is  against  me  now, 
but  you  will  remember  that  it  is  not  one  ton 
but  four  ;  and  four  times  16d.  is  5s.  4d.  (H^ar, 

hmr.) 

Mr.  ViONOi.ES. — Excuse  me,  but  I  don't 
think  you  are  very  likely  to  find  any  waggons 
in  tl^is  neighborhood  which  will  wei^h  four 
ton*.* 

Mr.  PococK. — Yes,  I  can.  I  have  seen  them 
many  a  time  at  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  there. 
("  Hear,"  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Vignoi.es. — To  return  to  my  statement. 
I  have  little  doubt  either  in  saying  that  it   is 


for  one  third  of  the   sum  he  has  been  in  th  e 
habit  of  paying,  will  visit  it  three  limes  as 
often  as  he  used  to  do.     Having  made  thtbe 
observations,  1    aviU  not   detain  the   meeting 
any  further.      With  reference    to   details  re- 
lating to  individual  landowners,  I  can  give  no 
information  whatever,  but  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  put  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  railroads  in 
general.      Before  I  sit  down.  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  state  clearly  the 
difltrence  between  the  line  projected  by    ths 
London  and  Windsor  Committee  and  that  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  Railway.    I  should  say,  speak. 
ing  from  the  estimate  of  this  company's  engin- 
eer, which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  correct,  al- 
though 1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  increase 
the  estimated  expense  in  making  my  report, 
that  thecost  of  the  railroad  between  London  and 
Reading,  passing  through  Windsor,  would  not 
average  more  than  13,000/.  per  mile,  while  the 
average  expense  of  a  railroad  between  London 
and  Reading,  passing  by  Maidenhead,  would  be 
i5,000/.  per  mile.     (Loud  cries  of  "  hear.")     I 
need  hardly  say  that  if  a  railroad  can  be  made 
at  a  reduced  expense  of  one-half,  the  conduct- 
ors of  that  railroad  can  afford  to  carry  goods 
and  passengers  for  much  less  than  they  other- 
wise could.      I,  however,  as  1    have  already 
hinted,  have  increased  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
pany's engineer  to  16,000/.  per  mile  ;  which,  I 
believe,  will  finish  it  effectually  and  complete- 
ly.    I  have  had  some  experience,  and  I  feel 
justified  in   saying  that  at  all  events  this  rail- 
road will  cost,  taking  all  its  expenses,  at  the 
very  utmost,  16,000/.  per  mile,  and  not  25,000/. 
per  mile.     (Hear,  hear.)     I   should  also  men- 
tion that  the  Bristol  Company  propose  to  have 
a  considerable  length  of  tunnel  on  their  line  of 
road,  which  is  always  objectionable,  but  more 
especially   on    railways,   in    consequence    of 
the  noxious  atmosphere  which  is  necessarily 
engendered  by  the  locomotive  engines  in  so 
confined  a  place,  where  it  cannot  be  dispelled 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  amount 
*oi  cuttings  and  embankments,  too,   according 
to  the  plan   proposed  by  the  committee,  will 
be   very   small.      I  will  illustrate   this   posi- 
tion in  rather   a   striking  manner.     Between 
Windsor  and  Reading  the  quantity  of  mate- 
riel necessary  to  be   removed  is  400,000  cu- 
bic  yards ;    between  Ashmill    and    Reading, 
via    Maidenhead,    it    is    upwards   of    2,000,- 
000  cubic  yards.     (Cheers.)     These,   gentle- 
men, are  the  facts  on  which  I  have  formed  my 
inferences,  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  I , 
have  drawn  up  my  report.     I  have  retained  the 


*  .Sine*  the  meKing  took  plaee,  we  hsre  beo n  informed 
by  Mr.  Vignolea,  that  the  average  price  of  ftrmers'  carting 
ail  ovor  EIngland  ta  not  lesa  than  6d.  per  ton  per  mile. 


ject,  and  if  any  of  those  w^ho  are  now  present 
would  be  interested  by  reading  the  report  in 
detail,  I  again  say  that  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  its  distribution.  (Mr.  Vignoles  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  considerable  applause.) 

Mr.  V'iGNOLES. — Perhaps  you  will  favor  us 
with  a  list  of  the  failures,  sir,  and  I  will  an- 
swer you.    (Much  cheering  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Payw. — It  can  easily  be  proved — easily. 
Certainly,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Vignoles  has  very 
eloquently  expatiated  on  the  great  benefits 
arising  from  railroads,  but  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  recollect  he  is  a  superintendent  of 
railways.  (A  laugh.)  The  currier  says  there 
is  notning  like  leather ;  the  bug-destroyer 
prides  himself  upon  his  specific  for  destroying 
that  obnoxious  insect,  and  the  superintendent 
of  railways  tells  you  that  railroads  are  rery 
excellent  things.  It  is  all  very  well,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  any  reason  why  we  should  hare 
our  lands  cut  through. 

Mr.  Vignoles. — I  was  not  aware  when  I 
was  expressing  what  I  considered  to  be  an  im- 
{Kir^ial  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
two  lines  of  road,  that  I  should  draw  down  up- 
on myself  such  an  animadversion  as  the  gen- 
tleman sitting  on  the  green  cloth  (Mr.  Payn) 
has  cast  upon  me. 

Mr.  Pavaw«— No,  no.  ,  . 


i 


almost  as  easy  and -as  cheap  for  a  railro^  {meeting  by  this  statement,  with  the  view  uf 
company  to  carry  one  thousand  passengers  as  arawing  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  sub- 
aix  hundred.  Successful  as  the  locomotive  en- 
gines have  been,  1  fully  believe  that  power  to 
be  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  even  now  it 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  almost  incredible 
to  gentlemen  who  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  its  effects.  Its  operation 
is  so  familiar  to  me  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
wonder.  Conceire,  however,  what  I  myself 
have  seen  at  Manchester — conceive  an  e^^gine 
conveying  200  people  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
an  hour  with  perfect  ease,  and  asic  yourselves 
if  It  can  be  doubted  for  a  sinirle  moment  that 
this  same  tremendous  power  must  speedily  be 
broo^ht  into  extensive  operation  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  ?  On  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton road,  before  the  formation  of  the  railway, 
there  was  no  traffic  at  all ;  by  means  of  the 
railroad  200  or  800  persons  traverse  that  road 
every  <lay,  who,  by  a  saving  of  one  half  the 
time,  and  one  half  the  money,  enjoy  four  times 
the  facilities  of  travelling  which  they  former- 
ly possessed.  The  establishment  of  a^  rail 
way,  in  fact,  must  increase  the  traffic'  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  whoi 
can  trarel  down  to  Windsor  in  an  hour, 
transact  alibis  business,  and  returnhome  again 
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Mr.  ViGKOLKS.— I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  you 
hate  beea  pleased  to  call  me  an  inspector  oi 
railways.  Now,  I  have  the  honor  of  being  u 
civil  engineer,  in  considerable  practice,  and  il 
all  the  railroads  in  the  kingdom  went  to  tht 
bottom  ot  the  sea  to-morrow,  I  should  havt 
quite  enough  to  do  ;  I  have  been  told,  too,  tha 
it'  this  projected  railroad  is  proceeded  with 
there  are  some  gentlemen  who  would  lost 
some  very  good  situation  or  other.  (Mud 
laughter  and  cheering.) 

Mr.  PococK. — I  don't  know  anything  abou 
situations.  If  you  lake  my  land  away,  I  can'i 
farm  it. 

Mr.  VioNOLES. — Now,  wiih  respect  to  tht 
44  acts  of  Parliament  which   the  same  gentle 
man  (Mr.  Payn)  has  alluded  to,  1  beg  most  de 
cidedly  to  dissent  from  his  statement.     Then 
may  have  been  some  44  acts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  trararoads,  which  were  in  vogue  some 
SO,  40,  or  50  years  ago,  which   have  gone  to 
decay,  and  have  been    ruinous    speculations, 
simply  because  they  proceed  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples;   but  it  is   quite   clear  that    all   those 
modern  constructions  which  we  call  railroads, 
which  are  adapted  to   the  use  of  the  locomo 
tive  engines  (and  those  I  more  particularly  ad- 
vocate), have  been  quite  successful,  so  far  as 
the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried,  particular- 
ly  the    Liverpool    and    MHiichestrr  Railway, 
which  was  opposed,  as  I  believe  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman very  well  knows,  tooth  and  tail  by  eve- 
ry land  owner,  on  the  ground  that  the  railway 
would  injure  their  interests.      That  railway, 
however,  having   been  obtained — ay,  in  spite 
of  their  teeth,  is  so  far  successful  that  anoth- 
er railway  establishment  between  Liverpool 
aad  Manchester  is  now  about  to  1  e  projected, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  ui  der  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  very  same  landed  proprietors 
who  combined    and  conspired,    I  would   say, 
against  the  former  one.     With  re  pect  to  the 
number  of  railroaj  acts  that  have  bi-ea  passi-u 
lean  undertake  to  say  tiiat  ther.^  are  not  abovt 
six  or  seven  which  relate  to  these  modern  rail 
ways.     The  Stockton  and  Darlington  was  thi 
first  public  act:  that  was  successful,  and  100« 
shares  in  that  company  are  now  selling  in  thi 
market  for  300/. ;  and  shares  in  the  Liverpool 
and    Manchester   railway,    originally   of   tht 
value  of  100/.,  are  now    worth  200/.      With 
reference  to  others,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they 
are  selling  at  respectable  premiums.      Upoii 
the  subject  of  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  speaking  to  a  member  of  the  ministry  on 
Monday   last  on  the  subject,  and  thai  so  fai 
from  the  government  feeling  any^ppositiou  u 
railways,  its  members  individually  are  decided- 
ly in  their  favor.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  speak  oi 
them  in  their  individual  capacity,  because  it 


would  be  contrary  to  parliamentary  practice  if 
they  afforded  any  one  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing their  sentiments  as  a  body  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  a  part  of  the  admirable  spirit  of 
the  English  government  to  let  capital  fight  its 
own  way,  it  being  well  understood  that  English 
enterprise  aiid  speculation,  when  left  to  itself, 
exerts  itself  in  a  manner  which  is  most  benefi- 
ial  for  the  country  at  large.  Before  I  sit  down, 
perhaps  I  may  trouble  the  meeting  with  one 
more^observation,  to  which  I  more  particularly 


he  same  manner  as  canal  companies.  1  have 
igain    to  beg  pardon  of  the  meeting  for  in- 

ruding  upon  their  attention  a  second  time,  but 
•eally  when  a  professional  gentleman  attends 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  giving  an  explana- 
tion, he  being  personally  indifferent  to  the  suc- 
-•ess  of  either  scheme,*it  is  rather  hard  that  his 
-•onduct  should  be  animadverted  upon  as  mint 
'las  been.  I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  sue 
;ess  of  canals  as  (  am  in  t!ic  well-being  of  this 
^jiecies  of  undertaking.  I  have  the  honor  ef 
>eing  consulted  upon  the  navigation  of  one  of 

he  most  important  rivers  in  Ireland,  and  with 

he  management  of  various  public  works— 
■!uch  as  bridges,  docks,  and  canals,  and  there- 
■bre  I  say  again,  I  am  not  dependent  on  rail- 
vays.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  PococK. — You  have  said  that   the  land- 
ed proprietors  are  all  in  favor  of  a  second  rail- 


way between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Is  it 
for  the  improvement  of  their  land,  or  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
profit  ?  J 

Mr.  ViGMOLES. — In  either  case  it  showed 
their  conviction  that  they  could  not  pursue  a 
better  course,  and  that  a  railway  could  not  do 
them  any  harm.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  PococK. — As  you  are  so  scientific,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  a  railway  improves 
the  land  ? 

Mr.  VicwoLES. — By  affording  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  market. 

Mr.  PococK. — W^e  have  got  them  already — I 
have  for  one. 

Mr.  ViGNOLES. — Then,  all  I  can  say,  sir,  is, 
that  you  are  more  fortunate  than  your  neigh- 
bors. 


liivernool  and  Manchester,  a  very  1 


.4 — ..toici,  a  very  large  sum  is 

contributed  by  the  company  towards  the  poor- 
rates,  so  much  so  that  a  reduction  of  them  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  has  taien  place  in 
one  parish  alone.  (Cheers.)  At  all  events,  the 
proprietors  of  this  railway,  which  is  30  miles 
in  lenjrth,  pay  nearly  4,000/.  a  year  for  poor- 
rates  in  the  various  parishes  through  which 
that  line  of  road  passes.  (Renewed  cheers.) 

Mr.  PococK.— Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  us,  sir,  how  they  are  assessed .' 

Mr.  ViowoLBS. — In  proportion  to  their  prof- 
its, according  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment — in 


Hancock's  Stgam-Carriaok  "  Autopsy. 
We  give  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Hancock's  last 
new  steam-carriage,  liie  "  Autopsy," — the  same 
Mhieh  performed  the  journey  to  Brighton  and 
'jack,  with  so  much  success,  about  three  weeks 
igo,  and  which  has  been  running  daily,  during 
all  the  present  week,  between  Finsbury  square 
and  Pentonville.  We  have  witnessed  its  por- 
tormances  repeatedly,  both  as  passengers  and 
as  lookers-on — and  only  re-echo  the  general 
opiuiun,  wlit^ii  we  say  that  it  works  admirably. 
'I  he  machinery,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
unproved  plan,'  for  which  Mr.  Hancock's  last 
Patent  ^as  taken  out,  will  be  found  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  communication  from 
Vlr.  Hancock  himself. 

The  quantity  of  coke  expended  in  each  jour- 
ney of  (about)  two  miles,  scarcely  e.xceeds  a 
bushel ;  so  that  even  supposing  the  tear  and 
wear  were  to  be  us  great  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
G.  Stephenson's  engines  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  as 
great,  the  returns  from  such  a  carriage,  running 
between  the  City  and  Pentonville  or  Islington, 
must   be  sufficiently  ample   to  afford    a   very 
handsome  profit.     Accoi^ding  to  the  following 
Nilculation,  with  which  we  were  favored  by  a 
fellow-passenger,  there  would  be  a  clear  gain, 
during  a  period  of  3(35  days,  of  nearly  cent,  per 
cent. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  BE  INVESTED. 

Cost  of  ste^m-CHrriage -  £700 

Spare  ditto,  to  use  when  the  other  is  under 
repair,  --...- 700 


'  Premium  to  the  patentee,  at  the  rate  (say 
of  Id.  per  passenger)  12  X  24  x  365 
Reserve  Fund 


leserve  fund  to  replace  carriage  when 
worn  out — probably  in  3  or  4  yeara    - 


Dividend  of  £84  on  £1,400 


Cr. 


£2,628 


£1,400 

Wages— engineer  40s.  per  week,  steers- 
man 30s.  assistant  20s.     .....  £234 

Repairs 150 

~  "  73 

100 

50 

100 

60 


Tolls  4d.  each  journey  x  12  x  365 
Coke  6d.  per  journey  X  12  X  365    - 

Water 

Rent  of  coach  office  and  coach  house 
Clerk 


By  twelve  journeys  per  day,  and  twelve 
passengers  each  way,  at  6d.  each,  12  X 
24  X  ;165 £2,628 

'  [London  Mechanics' M^aaine.] 

3/r.  Rutter^s  New  Mode  of  Generating  Heat — 
Successful  Application  to  GasWorks.  [From 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Sir, —  I  beg  you  will  not  impute  my  long, 
continued  silence  to  any  other  cause  than  inces. 
sant  occupation  during  the  last  three  months. 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  some  of 
your  correspondents,  nor  am  I  insensible  to  the 
kind  wishes  which  have  of  late  been  expressed 
towards  me,  in  reference  to  my  process  for  ge- 
nemting  heat. 

To  dislodge  prejudice  is  no  easy  task,  eape- 
cially  when  it  has  become  venerable  by  age,  or 
respi'cted  through  the  influence  of  great  names. 
Truth  will  eventually  prevail ;  but  its  progress 
bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  the  glowing  meteor. 
May  it  not  rather  be  compared  to  the  twilight 
of  the  morning,  that  melts  imperceptibly  into 
the  dawn  of  perfect  day  "i 

It  was  once  the  fashion,  I  believe,  to  devise 
ingenious  theories,  and  then  endeavor  to  make 
practice  conform  to  those  theories.  This  seems 
to  have  been  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  A 
more  natural  process  is  now  adopted, — a  pro- 
cess in  which  experiment  supplies  the  materi. 
als  for  constructing  theories  and  illustrating 
first  principles. 

Arrears  have  accumulated  so  heavily  upon 
me  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  commence. 
If  I  pass  over  any  of  the  obMervRtione  of  your 
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correspondents  which  appear  justly  entitled  to 
notice,  I  hopo  you  will  believe  the  oinissions  mfh 
unintentional.  Until  Colonel  Maeeroiic  (No. 
529,  page  453,)  republished  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1826,  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 

his  vi«w8  respecting  the  use  of  liquid  iuel.  1 
do  not  remember  that  I  had  ever  seen,  or 
heard,  or  rend,  any  thing  relating  to  the  8uL'j«i-i 
until  the  summer  of  l!5iJ2,  and  then  my  inlor- 
ination  e.xteiided  no  further  than  that  eoal  tnr 
was  employed  in  heating  gas  retorts. 

Mr.  Cheverton  (No.  5iU,  page  28,)  first  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Morey,  whose 
'American  water  burner*  was  very  kindly  and 
opportunely  described  (No.  5.'^},  page  o'-i,)  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weekcs.  That  experiment  was  jicw 
to  me.  I  have  since  tried  it,  but,  1  nmst  con- 
fess, without  any  perception  of  it.s  being  ren- 
dered "apphcHble,  in  many  cases,  in  place  ot  a 
furnace." 

Mr.  Cheverton  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  decomposing  water  econoniicaily. 
He  admits,  however,  that  "our  knowledge  of 
light,  heat,  and  combustion,  is  very  obscure, 
and  that  experiment  is  our  best  guide  in  the 
absence  of  perfect  theory."  I  fully  agree  with 
liim. 

Almost  all  that  was  formerly  known  about 
the  conditions  of  decomposing  water  by  heat, 
seems  to  have  related  to  effecting  it  in  close 
tubes  or  vessels,  heated  externally,  the  hydru- 
gen  being  liberated  through  the  agency  of  rea- 
dily  oxiJizable  surfaces.  The  conditions  of 
my  process  arc  very  different  from  those  just 
mentioned. 

That  water  is  decomposed  when  employed 
in  conjunction  with  certam  carbonaceous  fluids, 
may  be  doubted  or  denied.  It  is  one  thing  to 
deny,  another  to  disprove  :  seeing,  with  some 
persons, •,.is  not  always  co-existent  with  belief. 
But  truth  is  unalterable,  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  it.  In  physi- 
cal science,  fact  and  experiment  constitute  the 
only  safe  guides  to  theory.  Theories  may  be 
constantly  changing,  or  they  may  be  altogether 
false  :  not  so  the  laws  which  govern  the  ele- 
juents  of  the  material  universe.  We  may  lit' 
ignorant  of  those  laws,  but  are  they  on  that  ac 
count  the  less  uniform  and  invariable  in  their 
results  ? 

Mr.  George  Bayley  (No.  5.*W,  page  52,)  lias 
my  thanks  :  were  he  to  see  my  memoranda  of 
last  May  and  June,'  he  woidd  be  amused  at  the 
coincidence  of  our  views  respecting  the  use  ot 
tanks  for  stowing  tar  and  preserving  the  trim 
of  vessels.     Will   Mr.  Bayley  permit  me  to  set 
him  right  in   a  trifling  matter?     The  specific 
gravity  of  coal  tar  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 
The  communication  of  your  Salisl  ury  "cor- 
respondent"  was  almost  a  verbatini<opy  of  my 
own  printed  statement.  I  have  no  int(  ntion  of  in- 
terposing between  •'  Correspondent"  and  "  An 
Old  Gas-maker,"  neither  of  whom  are  known 
to  me,  excepting  in   your   pages ;    yet   I   may 
perha]>s  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
latter,  in  reply  to  his  remarks,  No.  5J^7,  p.  125. 
It  never  was  intended"to  set  forth  that  17,100 
cubic   feet   of  gas    could   be    Jibtnined    from   « 
chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal  tmly  through  the 
agency   of  my   heating  process.     It   would  be 
mere  trifling  to  say  that  heat,  externally  applied 
to  retorts,   whatever  may  be   the  kind  of  fuel 
employed,  could  materially  aiiVet  tli.-^  internal 
process    of  distillation.     All   otht  r    conditions 
being  the  same,  I  produce  an  eqnni  (iu:intity  of 
gas  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  whether  the 
fuel  employed  be  coal,  or  coke,  coal  and  cokv 
combined,  or  coal  in  conjunction  with  fluid  ma. 
terials.     I  will  not  say  that  an  equal  amount 
of  work  may  be  done  in  the  same  time,  and  at 
the  same  cost  with  solid  fuel,  as  with  solid  and 
liquid  together.     In  the  former  case  it  is  more 
difUcult  to  preserve  the  same  uniformity  of  tern- 
perature  than  in  the  latter ;  and  it  is  impossi 
ble,  by  any  ordinary  means,  to  obtain  an  equal 
quantity    (or   intensity)    of  heat   from    equal 
weights  of  solid  and  of  liquid  fuel. 

The  most  startling  part  of  •  Correspondent  V 
(or  rather  my  statement),  in  the  view  of  '  An 
Old  Gas-maker,'  >e«m«  to  b«  tint  whiob  ralatt* 


to  the  density  of  the  gas.  An  increased  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  •*  an  increased 
specific  gravity,"  is  "so much  at  variance  with 
the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  present 
day,"  that  "An  Old  Gas-maker  cannot  but 
conclude  that  there  inuPt  be  eoiue  error  in  that 
part  of  the  statement."  1  have  great  pleasure 
111  ar^suring  him  that  there  is  not  the  slighest 
error.  During  the  week  la.st  past,  I  have  made 
from  !:?1  buslu'ls  of  Newcnstle  coal  (fsO  lbs.  per 
bushel,)  40,590  cubic  feet  of  purified  gas  = 
la,a3()  feet  per  chaldron  =■  14,028  per  ton. 
Average  sp.  gr.  0.5.'j5. 

These  workings  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  "  the  received  opinions  of  the  old  school." 
I  cannot  be  aii-^werable  for  that.  Experiment, 
not  opinion,  has  been  my  guide.  I  only  exhi- 
bit fads  as  I  Ihid  them.  Ily  experiment  1 
would  have  it  understood  that  I  ineun  not  a  7nere 
experiment,  which  may  rather  be  viewed  us  an 
exception  than  ado]>ted  as  a  rule.  The  mani- 
pulations of  the  laboratory  are  very  often  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  manufactory.  All 
my  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  practical  workings,  and  the 
results  have  been  verified  in  the  course  of  sue- 
cessive  days,  and  weeks,  and  months. 

At  a  neighboring  station  my  mode  of  work, 
ing  has  been  successfully  adopted.  Last  March 
the  maximum  product  per  chaldron  on  that 
station  was  13,000  feet.  In  October,  from  the 
same  kind  of  coal,  1C,5C0  feet  were  made. 

It  h:is  been  said  that  it  is  iiiqiossible  to  make 
18,000  feet  of  gas  iiom  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle 


him  that  I  use  gas  in  my  bedroom  instead  ut 
rush  candk'.<).  I  have  done  it  because  gun  in 
cheaper  than  candles,  and  much  more  convp. 
nient.  J.  O.  N,  Rutte«. 

Lymingtou,  Nov.  27,  1833, 

Mr.  Rit Iter's  New  Mode  of  Generating  Heat. 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Sir, — Mr.  Rutter  says,  with  truth,  that 
his  invention  is  never  likely  to  be  us^d  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  for  according  to  his  statement, 
although  tar  is  but  three-pence  per  gallon,  it  is 
still  dearer  than  coal,  the  account  standing 
thus  : 

4c\vt.  0  qr.  201Iw.  orcoke  at  2.^.  per  ton,    5«.    2id. 

27i  gaJluiiK  of  tar  nt  3d r>a.  10  d. 

12a.  0  id. 
Am)  co«l  may  he  had  at  from  7ii.  to  128.  per  toiu 

Besides,  as  the  demand  for  tar  increases,  so 
must  it  increase  in  value,  and  thereby  operate 
still  further  against  its  general  adoption.  Then, 
as  regards  originality,  without  wishing  to  de- 
tract one  iota  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Rutter,  I 
think  it  but  right  to  say  that,  at  the  gas-works 
here,  tar  has  been  consumed  for  some  years 
past,  not  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  merely 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and,  as  I  take  it,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rutter,  viz.:  over  a  certain  measure  of  coke 
are  thrown  two  cans  of  water,  and  one  of  tar; 
but  from  the  effluvia  arising  from  its  combus. 
tion,  this  admixture  cannot  be  used. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  mode  of  genera- 


coal,  since  it  involves  the  absurdity  of  getting'lting  heat,  Mr.  G.  Bayley,  page  51,  has  been 
more  out  of  tlie  retorts  than  had  been  put  into}! hurried,  by  an  inconsiderate  admiration,  to 
them.     This  is  assertion  without  proof,  and  is!|  wander  far  from  the  truth,  and  that,  principal. 


as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  the  received  opi- 
nions, that  quantity  and  increase  of  sp.  gr.  are 
always  in  a  direct  inverse  ratio. 

I'd  comfort  an  Old  Gas-maker,  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  retorts  I  am  now  heating,  by 
means  which  he  is  pleased  to  designate  'a  new- 
combination  of  the  fiery  elements,'  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition — and  the  furnaces  stand  well. 
The  same  retorts  did  almost  all  the  work  of  the 
station  here,  during  the  last  winter 


Iv,  through  confounding  weight  for  bulk. 
VVant  of  "  stowage"  can  only  be  understood 
to  imply  want  of  room,  and  a  chaldron  of  coal 
aad  a  chaldron  of  coke  must  occupy  equal  spa- 
ces ;  but  as  the  former  weighs  28,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  18  cwt.,  "  stowage"  cannot  possibly  be 
found  in  the  same  vessel  for  an  equal  weight 
of  each.  The  comparison  of  volumv  and  weight 
will  therefore  utand  thus — 

rwt.  qr.  Itw. 

A  clmldron  of  coke 18    0    0 

llOgallunx  oftar 10    3    6 


I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  yet  attained  to  the 
ma.ximum  product  of  gas  from  a  given  quantity 

of  eoal.    After  making  18,000  feet  per  chaldron,';!  28    3    6 

I  find  there  are  sufficient  materials  to  make,|VVliiili,  imiltiplied  by  3,  will  beeq««I2to  86  cwt.  1  qr.  18 
probably  4  or  5,000  feet  more  gas.     At  present  ijl'»"*'co«l. 

[  have  no  means  of  appropriating  these  materi-  |  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  coke  and  tar 
al.s  for  gas-making  economically.  With  the'ias  equal,  it  gives  1599  chaldron  of  the  com. 
same  retorts,  and  the  same  apparatus  that  I;'ponnd,  and  3064  chaldron  of  coals,  or  the 
i4m  now  working,  I  requin>d,  in  Nov.  1832,  toileffective  quantities  rather  less  than  twoto  one. 


produce  46,580  feet  of  gas,  136  bushels  of  coal 
in  Nov.  1833,  I  have  made  an  equal  quantity  of 
gas  from  92^  bushels  of  the  same  kind  of  coal 


instead  of  three  to  one,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bayley. 
As  regards  stowage,  water  of  course  need 
not  be  taken  into  account ;    but  in  estimating 


which    every  practical  gsis-i'the  comparative  cost,  15  or  16  cwt.  of  water  be. 


;t: 


A   (jiiestion   in 
maker  should  feel  interested,  is,  whether  iT  belling  required  for  every  ton  of  coke,  some  allow, 
best  to  keep  up  a  large  fire  principally  for  the'jance  ought  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  labor, 
purpose  of  making  tar  and  coke,  and  ammoni-'  " 
acal   liquor,  or  whether  that  fire  may  not  be 
more  profitab'y  employed  in  generating  gas  ! 

It  would  extend  this  paper  beyond  all  reason- 
able limits,  were  I  now  to  enter  more  fully 
upon  details.  It  would,  moreover,  be  anticipa- 
ting the  proposed  publication,  in  a  different 
form,  of  my  views  and  experiments  connected 
with  this  subject.  •  An  Old  Gas-maker'  will.  I 
hope,  exercise  a  little  patience  ;  and  if  I  appear 
to  him  somewhat  slow  in  my  movements,  let 
him  n-member  that  I  am  neither  an  old  gas- 
maker,  nor  a  gas-maker  by  profession.  All  I 
do  in  that,  or  any  other  department  of  science, 
is  during  the  few  interstices  of  leisure  that  oc- 
cur amongst  more  important  engagements. 

Will  Mr.  E.  Walker,  No.  586,  p.  107,  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  by  what  means  he  has  ascertained 
that  eoal  gas,  when  used  in  close  apartments, 
is  a  deadly  poison  ?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary, 
when  this  gas  is  so  used,  tliat  it  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  escape  into  the  room  T  What  are  the 
properties  of  the  respective  products  of  com- 
bustion  resulting  from  purified  coal  gas  and 
lorw  ten  tallow  candles  1 

That  I  am  deeply  interested  in  thes^  aues- 
tions,  Mr.  WaUter  will  pvrceivr,  whsn  I  tsll 


Arc.  necessary  to  remove  it  from  alongside  into 
the  reservoir  for  supplying  the  fire.  I  will  take 
leave  of  the  subject  at  present,  with  noticing 
two  minor  errors  :  first,  Mr.  Bayley  states  the 
fluid  required  is  withal  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  water  ;  while  Mr.  Rutter  states  the  tar  to 
be  11  lbs.,  and  water  is  but  10  lbs.  per  gallon. 
Again,  in  stating  the  comparative  economy,  he 
says,  1^  gallons  of  tar  at  l^d.  per  gallon,  is  a 
l^,d  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  press  error.  Yours, 
respectfully,  Tbkbor  Valentine. 

Application  of  Mr.  Rutter" s  New  Mode  of  Gene- 
rating Heat  to  Steam  Vessels.  [From  the 
London  Mechanics*  Magazine. J 

Sm, — My  remarks,  in  No.  533,  p»ge  32, 
appear  to  have  excited  the  displeasure  of  your 
talented  correspondent,  Trebor  Valentine,  on 
account  of  my  "  inconsiderate  admiration"  of 
Mr.  Rulter's  new  method  of  generating  heat, 
which,  he  says,  had  led  me  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  were  iC 
not  made  by  a  person  in  a  mask,  I  might  be 
induced  to  take  it  in  high  dudgeon. 

How  far  I  am  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of 
"inconsiderate  admiration"  of  the  process,  is 
Iknown  only  to  myself.  Not  having  a  copy  of 
I  my  former  letter^at  hand,  I  ain  unable  to  refer 
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to  the  precise  termti  I  then  employed ;  but  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  that  my  '•  inconsiderate 
admiration"  was  chij'fiy  referable  to  three 
points,  viz.,  the  saving  oi'stowage,  weight,  and 
expense.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  building  and  navigating  steunt- 
▼essels,  and  may>  therefore,  witliout  presiimp. 
tion,  lay  claim  to  su  much  practical  knowledge 
as  to  be  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  desirableness  of  Mr.  Rutter's  method  of 
generating  heat. 

I  have  often  felt  the  want  of  convenient  stow- 
age for  coals,  notwithstanding  there  were  many 
vacant  spaces  low  down   in  the  vessel,    each 
containing  a  few  cubic   feet,   in  which   small 
tanks  for  coal-tar  might  have  been  advantage- 
ously placed,  but  which  were  either  unsuitable 
or  inconvenient  for  the  stowage  of  coal.     The 
trifling  weight  of  coke,  compared  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  coal,  renders  it  much  more  convenient 
for  stowage  on  board  a  steamer  than  coal,  as  it 
can  be  safely  and  advantageously  stowed  where 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to'  stow  coal,  on 
account  of  its  greater  weight.      Mr.  Rutter's 
plan  allows  of  the  division  of  the  fuel  into  small 
masses,  so  that,  by  due  arrangement,  it  may  be 
stowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  thus  increase  the  stability  of  the 
vessel.     Whether  I  have  bestowed  "  inconside- 
rate admiration"  on  Mr.  Rutter's  plan,  in  this  re- 
spect, I  leave  to  you  and  your  readers  to  decide. 
With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  weight,  I 
took  Mr.  Rutter's  data,  and,  on  reference  to  my 
former  commiinicition,    think    that    it    will  be 
found   that  the  difference  is  3  to  1  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Rutter's  plan.      Even  on  Trebor  Vahn- 
tine's  own  shewing,  it  is  2  to  1,  which  is  suffi- 
cient advantage  in  point  of  weight  to  s:-cnre  the 
"  inconsiderate  admiration"  of  persons  like  my- 
self, who  have  found  ourselves  greatly  impeded 
in  our  progress  by  the  great  wdght  of  the  coals 
we  were  compelled  to  take  on  board  to  supply 
the  engines.      But  our  "  inconsiderate  mlmira 
tion"  goes   yet   farther  on  this  head,    because 
the  fluid  admits  of  being  stowed  away  in  tanks, 
fitted  to  the  vacant  spaces  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity 
lovror  down  than  it  usutJiy  is  in  steam-vessels 
worked  with  coals  in  the    ordinary    manner. 
This  alteration  in  the  centre  of  gravity  would 
gre  .tly  increase  the  stability  of  a  steamer,  and 
lessen  the    labor  of  the  captain  and  crew  in 
trimming  her  upright  when  heeled  either  way, 
by  the  shifting  of  the  passengers,  or  by   the 
pressure  of  the  sails.     It  is  also  very  desirable 
to  keep  the  vessel   in  as  nearly  the  "same  trim 
as  possible,  that  the  paddle-wheels   may   act 
with  their  maximum  effect.     Mr.  Rutter's  plan 
offers  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispense 
vnth  half  the  weight  we  are  now   obliged  to 
carry,   and   thus  offers   another   attraction  to 
call  forth  the  "  inconsiderate  admiration"  of  the 
caotains  and  engineers  of  steamboats. 

It  appears  that  I  have  made  a  blunder  as  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  tar,  and  I  stand  cor- 
rected. I  had  no  intention  to  misrepresent  the 
tact,  but  havmg,  as  I  thought,  observed  that 
coal  tar  floated  on  salt  water,  I  considered  its 
specific  gravity  to  be  rather  less. 

I  took  the  cost  of  tlie  tar  at  lAd.  per  gallon. 
I  formerly  purchased  it  at  one  penny  per  gal- 
lon, and  not  knowing  its  present  price  in  large 
quantities,  I  thought  that!  had  made  sufficient 
allowance  by  stating  it  at  three  halfpence  ;  and 
your  correspondent,  in  No.  543,  page  211,  fully 
bears  me  out  in  my  estimate  being  rather  above 
J.!L,.5*T  '^^  "'"'*•  "^'^y  'J'^b^r  Valentine 
7i.mlL.  .If  T  i'"^  '^*'*'  ^«^'"8  >vandered  far 
irom  tke  truth,  I  cannot  conceive,  seeing  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  convicting  me  of  an  error,  he 

?„  Mr  uJ  ^^""^^-^  '^'  '^''  °^  ^!»«  ingredients 
J^  .r""*""  *  P'""  *■"'■  generating  boat.  Sure- 
ly his  ••  inconsiderate"  prejudice,  or  something 
else,  has  led  hmi  far  from  the  truth  here,  in  or- 
der to  decry  a  plan  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
worthy  of  our  approbation,  for  having  suggesu 
*d  a  method  of  applying  to  practical  purposes 
a  mod*  of  geucratinr  heat  which  has  hitherto  | 
wjen  confined  to  the  laboratory  of  the  experi-  I 
mental  chemist.  I 


My  calculation  of  the  expense  was  made,  as'jHis  experiments  were  made  at  the  East  India 
may  be  seen,  upon  ihe  data  furnished  by  Mr.  'Dorks,  on  a  boat  twenty-three  feet  long  and  six 
Rutter,  as  to  the  quantities  of  fuel  required  to  wide,  with  a  stem  and  stern  nearly  vertical  ; 
produce  a  certain  effect.  If  he  has  erred  in  the  one  end  being  terminated  by  an  angle  of  forty - 
proportions,  my  results  are  erroneous  j  but !  two  degrees,  and  the  other  of  seventy-two  de- 
froin  the  knowledge  wliich  I  possessed  of  tliej  grees  ;  and  the  resistance  to  the  boat's  motion 
cost  of  the  articles,  my  impression  was,  andi;l)eing  measured  by  a  dynamometer.  The  re - 
still  is,  that  he  had  rather  overrated  the  cost;  si. Its  are  given  in  tables;  and  it  appears  from 
than  otherwise.  'them  that  in  light  vessels  sharpness  is  more 

If  the  cost  of  generating  heat,  upon  Mr.  Rut-  important  in  the  bow  than  in  the  stern  ;  but 
ter's  plan,  should  prove  to  be  as  great  as  by  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  vessels  carrying 
the  prese'nt  method,  yet  its  saving  of  stowage  heavy  cargoes.  From  another  series  of  expe- 
and  weight  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  "  incon-  ,  riments  the  author  infers  that  the  resistance  to 
siderate  admiration"  of  every  one  who  has  the  a  flat  surface  does  not  exceed  1  25  lb.  for  each 
charge  of  navigating  a  sea-going  steamboat.        square,  toot,  at  a  speed  of  one  mile  per  hour; 

Trebor  Valentine  appears  to  have  fallen  into  increasing  for  greater  velociti<!H,  in  a  ratio  con- 
a  very  common  error,  viz.  that  if  a  certain  sidenibly  higher  than  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
weight  must  be  carried  on  board  a  steam-ves- ;  The  author  roncludes  with  some  observations 
sel,  it  is  uf  no  consequence  where  it  is  put,  on  the  results  lately  obtained  in  Scotland,  where 
whether  on  the  deck  or  low  down  in  the  ves- j  great  velocities  were  given  to  boats  moving  on 
sel's  hold.  Every  nautical  man  knows  thHt,i;canals.  without  a  proportional  increase  of  re- 
with  the  same  v.eight,  a  vessel  may  be  either  jsistaace. —  [Proceedings  of  Royal  Society.] 
put  into  a  good  trim  or  be  rendered  utterly  un-ij        ,        

seaworthy,  according  to  the  manner  in  which!      m  t  i.  ;     -  „.,  ; f„„.   .t... 

»!.„  .„<>:  ,K» :    J-  .--u  ?    I       -.1  J  .    .u  '      Malt  a.vd    1  e.\. — It  is  a  curious   fact,  tfiat 

the  weight  18  distributed,  with  regard  to  the  ccn-;,i  <•„   i.  •     «,■•      i      j    „  i  \ir.i«_ 

t^«.o  «r  „?...>..;...„..  I  n  .».  .    ..  !  the  cousiunp-jon  of  malt  in  England  and  Wales 

tres  ot  gravitv  and  floatation.  i.        l  .   -•  r  i     l   ir 

If  ;o  r   o^.,l„ ^»-  ,«.»;r^„.:„., .     r     i  .i    .         Ahii.'i  hi'Vii  stationary  for  nearly  half  a   ccnturv. 

It  18  a  source  ot  gratincation  to  fi  id  that  mv,!  l        ■     i  i  .•       u  .i  «     a^  .iaIa 

views  of  the  utility  Sf  the  tanks  for  stowing  taJ  •,^^"- ''  '^^  population  has  more  than  doubled 
coincide  with  tho'se  of  Mr.  Rutter;  and  I  shall  1^".^".'^'  '^'''  P^'".^'  [MCullochs  Commercial 
be  glad  to  find  that  his  plan  is  in  actual  operationlPj^^^'^fy-P-   'Ci   ^  tables     however, 

on  board  some  sea-.oing  steamers  ;  and  I  hope:r'*^'''^.^''f  ''*^  P"^''*^  brewers,  since  1787,  have 
-  -    "    •  '      contrived  to  manufacture  one-mrawioresTRorfG 


connected  with  maritime  affairs,  I  do  not  cease  M  ,      •  ■      ,  ■     • 

to  feel  a  Uvely  interest  in  every  thing  that  re.li''<^'"P-'^'*'^l  ^^'""J"^  I'^P"'**'^"- 
lates  to  navigation  and  naval  architecture.      I 
am,  yours,  &.c.  George  Bavlky. 


Resistance  of  Fluids  to  Bodies  passing 
THRocGii  THEM. — The  foUowiug  notice  has  re-; 
cently  appeared  of  a  pap<r  entitled '••  An  Ac-! 
count  of  a  Second  Series  of  Experiments  on' 
the  Resistance  of  Fluids  to  Bodies  passing' 
through  them,"  by  James  Walker,  Esq.F.  R.  S.i 
Civil  Engineer;  which  was  read  before  the' 
Royal  Society  on  June  6th,  IS-'W. 

The  author,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society! 
in  the  year  1827,  and  print<«d  in  the  Philosophi- 
--'  Transactions,  gave  an  account  of  some  ex-' 


;al 


The  sales  of 
the  East  India  Company  show  that  the  average 
fonsMrnntion  per  head  of  their  te^B  in  1301, 
was  1  II).  13.«  ounces;  in  1831,  per  head,  1  lb. 
9.2  07..  showinir  a  decline  of  full  17  per  cent, 
during  jhe  last  thirty  years.  As  the  fashion 
of  tea-driakinvi  has  certainly  not  declined,  it 
may  be  concluded,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
increased  consumption  of  coffee,  either  that  the 
decoction  has  been  made  weaker,  like  beer,  or 
that  the  sliops  have  sold  somethinsf  else  in 
pldi'c  of  the  Chinese  plant.  The  numerous 
convictions  of  persons  havinsf  adulterated  tea 
in  possession  favor  the  latter  conclusion. 
Mon'jpoly  and  hisjh  duties  have  operated  unfa- 
vorab'v  on  p;ibl;c  morals.  "Lovers  of  tea 
or  coffee,"  it  is  truly  remarked,  "are  rarely 
drinkers:"    and   Raynal  ascribes  the  sobriety 


periments  showing  that  the  resistance  of  fluids 

increases  in  a  ratio  considerably  higher  than  the, 

square  of  the  velocity,  and  tiiat  the  absolute  re-ljof  the  Chinese  to  the  use  of  these  grateful  bev 

sistance  is  smaller  than  had  been  deduced  fromijor  ic^cs,  which   produce   all  the  good,   without 

the  experiments  of  the  French  Academy.     Injitheevil  conOTqu.'nces,  of  more  powerful  stimu- 

the    present  communication   he  states  the  re-ljlnnts.— [History  of  the  Middle  and  Working 

suits  of  his  further  inquiries  on  this  subject.;  Classes,  second  edition.] 
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Wind. 
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calm 


Weather,  Rs  marks,  ^c 


clear— white  frost— clear  all  day  a'>d  nigh:— Red  River  ns'im 

M  »  >.  «•  «  44 


>— liRlit 
»— high 

w 
calm 


»— light 


-high 
»— light 

calm 


— oltar 


light 
all    d.ty 


oiul   nitrht 


[^I'dy  niora. 


cloudy  morning— cl-jar  day— cloudy  raoming  \ 
all  day 
"      — night  rle.ar  •_,    - 

clear — whitfl  front,  [li^ht)  t 

IiHidy  night 

cloudy— f.iggy  laoniiu',— ihuaJer  and  rain  all  dav  and  n«hl 
"      all  day  '  ' 

"     — martin  bird*  a(>p»«md  thia  erenmg 
"      — loitiicp  tiiip  anil  large 
— Bhow«>rg  all  day  and  uight  ""   '^ 

— evening  wind  n 
all  day  and  li^ht  showerx 
and  light  thowera     .. 
— rain  all  day  "     . 

— night  clflar 

■  — 


Red  River,  rose  this  roonlh  2  feet  3  inches— below  high  water,  5  feot  6  inchM. 
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AMERICAN  RAIL.ro AD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Capacity  of  Bodies  forWatbr. — As  it  may 
be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  comparative 
as  well  as  the  positive  absorption  of  water  by 
various  bodies,  we  subjoin  the  following  table, 
the  details  of  which  were  made  with  care.  The 
weight  of  each  substance  was  ascertained  be- 
fore imtnersion ;  next,  when  the  water  erased 
running  and  began  to  drop  ;  and,  lastly,  when 
all  dropping  had  ceased,  and  the  bodies  were 
in  that  state  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
be  full  of  moisture. 

Dry.  Dripping.  Done  dripping. 

Flannel 144  grs.  1553  gre.  700  gw. 

WooUenCkrth..       56    "  370    "  191     " 

Linen 375    "  2110    "  1050    " 

Calico 115    "  1150    "  450    " 

Cambric  MuaUn.      95    "  883    "  307    " 

Verv  fine    do.         54    "  715    "  237    " 

Glove  Leather..  106    "  1170    "  677    " 

Kid        do.      ..  172    "  770    "  421     " 

Shoe      do.       ..       95    "  194    "  177    " 

Sponge 185    "  2440    "  2070    " 

From  these  data  the  following  table  may  be 
constructed,  to  show  in  the  6rst  instance  the 
absorbing  powers,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
retaining  powers,  for  moisture,  of  the  various 
bodies  tlius  experimented  upon  : 

Flannel  ab«orb<Hl  11  and  retained  5  times  its  weight  of  watpr 

Woollen  Cloth 

Linen  Cloth 

Calico 

Cambric  Muslin 

Fine  Muslin 

Glove  Leather 

Kid  do. 

Shoe        do. 

Sponge 

From  these  results,  it  may  be  seen  that,  al- 
though some  substances,  in  the  fir.sl  inntanre, 
take  up  an  equal  or  nearly  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  with  the  sponge,  such  as  the  flannel, 
fine  muslin,  and  glove  leather,  y#»t  their  powers 
of  retaining  the  same  are  very  far  inferior. 

Animal  Mechanics,   or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
^   the  Animal  Frame.     [From  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  from  page  198.) 

We  shall  proceed  to  explain  how  the  knee 
joint  and  hip  joint,  independently  of  the 
exertion  of  muscles,  become  firm  in  the 
standing  position,  and  when  at  rest ;  bu*  be- 
fore  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  understand 
the  much-taiked.of  demon.stration  of  Borclli, 
•who  explained  the  manner  in  which  a  bird 
sits  upon  a  branch  when  asleep.  The  weighl 
of  the  creature  and  the  consequent  flexion 
of  the  limbs  drawing  the  tendons  of  the  talons 
so  as  to  make  them  grasp  the  branch  without 
muscular  eflfort. 

Fig.  13. 
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The  muscle  A  passing  over  the  joint  at  B, 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  back  of  the  leg, 
and  behind  the  joint  at  C,  and  so  dosccidinjj 
behind  the  foot  at  D,  it  extends  to  the  talons ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  bird  bending  the  joint 
B  and  C,  produces  the  efTect  of  muscular  ef- 
fort, and  makes  the  claws  cling. 


But  why  should  the  anatomist  have  re- 
sourse  to  this  piece  of  comparative  anatomy, 
when  he  has  so  -fine  an  example  in  the  hu- 
man body  ?  And  one  which  is  much  more 
interesting,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
reasoning  upon  the  diseases  and  accidents  of 
the  limb.  If  this  beautiful  arrangement  in 
the  healthy  and  perfect  structure  of  a  man's 
limb  be  not  attended  to,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  many  important  circumstances  in 
regard  to  disease  and  accidents  must  remain 
obscure. 

The  posture  of  a  soldier  under  arms, 
when  his  heels  are  close  together  and  his 
knees  straight,  is  a  condition  of  painful  re- 
straint. Observe,  then,  the  change  in  the 
body  and  limbs,  when  he  is  ordered  to  stand 
at  ease  ;  the  firelock  falls  against  his  relaxed 
arras,  the  right  knee  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
tension  of  the  ankle  joint  of  the  same  leg  is 
relieved,  whilst  he  loses  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  his  height,  and  sinks  down  upon  his  left 
hip.  This  command  to  "  stand  at  ease"  has 
H  higher  authority  than  the  general  orders. 
It  is  a  natural  rela.\'ation  of  all  the  muscles, 
which  are  consequently  relieved  from  a  pain- 
ful state  of  exertion  :  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  bears  so  upon  the  lower  extremity,  as 
to  support  the  joints  independently  of  mus- 
cular effort.  The  .advantage  of  this  will  be 
understood  when  we  consider  that  all  muscu- 
lar effort  is  made  at  the  expense  of  a  living 
power,  which,  if  excessive,  will  exhaust  and 
weary  a  man,  whilst  the  position  of  rest 
which  we  are  describing  is  without  effort,  and 
therefore  gives  perfect  relief.  And  it  is  this 
which  makes  boys  and  girls,  who  are  out  of 
health  and  languid,  lounge  too  much  in  the 
position  of  relief,  from  whence  comes  per- 
manent distortion.  This  figure  represents 
the  bones  of  the  leg. 


The  plumb  line  shows  the  direction  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  body  falling ibehind    the 


head  of  the  thigh  bone.  Now,  if  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  motions  of  the  trunk  are 
performed  on  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  it  must  follow  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line 
must  raise  the  comer  of  the  haunch  bone, 
at  A.  From  this  corner  of  the  bone,  a  broad 
and  strong  band  runs  down  to  the  knee-pan, 
B,  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line.  The 
powerful  muscles  which  extend  the  leg 
are  attached  to  the  knee-pan,  and,  through 
the  ligament  at  C,  operate  on  the  bones  of 
the  leg,  stretching  them  and  preventing  the 
flexion  of  the  joint ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
the  activity  of  the.se  muscles,  the  band  reach- 
ing from  A  to  B,  drawn,  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  is  equivalent  to  the 
exertion  of  the  muscles,  braces  the  knee 
joint,  and  extends  the  leg ;  and  we  have  be- 
fore seen  that  the  extension  of  the  leg  fixes 
the  ankle  joint.  Thus  the  limb  is  made  a 
firm  pillar  under  the  weight  of  the  body, 
without  muscular  effort. 

When  the  human  figure  is  left  to  its  natu- 
ral  attitudes,  we  see  a  variety  and  contrast 
in  the  position  of  the   trunk  and  limbs. 

.      /  Fig.  15. 


% 


t 


This  position  of  the  body  resting  on   the 
ower  extremities  throws  the  trunk  into  an 
elegant  line,  and  places  the  limbs  in  beauti- 
ful contrast,  as  we  see  in  all  the  best  speci. 
mens  of  sculpture. 

Now,  that  we  have  understood  that  the 
lower  extremity  becomes  in  some  positions 
a  firm  pillar,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  particular  form  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone.     (See  fig.  16,  next  column.) 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
A  stands  off"  from  the  shaft  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  ireck  of  the  bone  B  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  this  is,  that,  as  the  powerful  muscles 
are  attached  to  the  knobs  of  bone,  C,  D, 
ihey  turn  the  thigh  bone  round  in  walking 
with  much  greater  power  than  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  were  on  a  line  with  the  shaft. 
They,  in  fact,  acquire  a  lever  power  by  the 
distance  of  D  from  A,  as,  during  the  action 
of  th^se  muscles,  the  limb  is  stiff;  the  rplling 
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outwards    in 


of  the    thigh 
walking. 

When  the  weight  of  the  body  is  perpendicu- 
lar  over  the  hall  of  the  great  toe,  the  whole 
body  is  twisted  round  on  that  point  as  on  a 
pivot.  This  rolling  of  the  i)ody  on  the  ball 
of  the  toe,  and  consequent  turning  out  of 
the  toes  in  stepping  forward,  is  necessary  to 
the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  motion. 
The  form  of  all  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and 
the  direction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  combine  to  this  effect.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true,  as  painters  affect  to  say, 
that  the  turning  out  of  the  toes  is  the  result 
of  the  lessons  of  the  dancinj;  master. 

A  certain  squareness  in  tlie  position  of  the 
feet  is  consistent  with  strength,  as  we  see  in 
the  statues  of  the  Hercules,  &c.  ;  but  the 
lightness  of  a  Mercury  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  toes  outwards.  In  women 
there  would  be  a  defect  from  the  breadth  of 
the  pelvis,  and  a  rolling  and  an  awkward 
gdil  would  be  the  consequence  ;  bat  in  them 
the  foot  is  more  turned  out,,  and  a  light  eias- 
tic  step  balances  the  defect  arising  from  the 
form  of  the  pelvis.  Any  one  may  be  con. 
vinced  of  this  by  observing  people  who  walk 
awkwardly,  especially  if  they  walk  unequal- 
ly. Look  at  their  feet,  and  you  will  see  that 
one  foot  goes  straight  forward,  whilst  the 
other  is  turned  outwards,  and  that  when  they 
come  upon  the  straight  foot,  they  come 
down  awkwardly,  and  have  no  spring  from  it. 


Observations  on  the  Prevailing  Currents  of  the 
Ocean  and  their  Causes.  [From  the  ITni- 
ted  Service  Journal.] 

There  are  few  branches  of  science, 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  which  have  hitherto  re. 
ceived  less  consideration  than  those  oceanic 
currents  which  every-where  prevail  more 
or  less  in  the  great  body  of  the  waters ;  and 
it  seems  surprising,  that  in  a  country  situa- 
ted  like  our  own,  and  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  element  which  forms  our  ram- 
part,  OS  well  a  Uie  great  medium  of  our 
wealth  and  greatness,  so  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  trace  this  continued  circulation  to  its 
Irue  and  proper  source. 

Much  expectation  on  this  subject  was 
lately  excited  by  the  announcement  of  Ma.' 
jor  Rennell's  work  "  On  the  Currents  of  the 
Atlantic  ;"  and  it  was  but  natural  to  expect, 
from  the  pen  of  so  able  and  experienced  a 
writer,  some  elucidation  of  this  hitherto  ob- 
•cure  subject.    The  expectations  entertained 
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as  to  this  posthumous  work  have  in  many 
practical  points  been  fully  answered ;  the 
existence  and  effects  of  many  important  cur- 
rents have  been  explained  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to  every  prac 
tical  man.  But  in  tracing  the  cause  of  this 
mysterious  movement,  Major  Rennell  seems 
merely  to  have  followed  the  usual  track  that 
had  before  been  taken  by  all  former  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  aftri. 
bute  to  the  winds,  effects  which  owe  their 
real  origin  to  the  main  cause  of  these  ven.- 
winds  themselves. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  prevail* 
ing  currents,  both  in  the  air  and  in  the  wa- 
ters, have  a  regular  set  within  the  tropics, 
from  east  to  west ;  and  as  atmospheric  cur- 
rents in  these  latitudes,  under  the  name  of 
the  Trade  Winds,  have  been  justly  attribu.! 
ted  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  it  has  been  incautiously  adopted  as  a' 
principle,  that  the  currents  of  the  ocean  arise  j 
from  the  action  of  the  prevailing  currents! 
of  wind,  both  in  the  tropics  and  in  otherj 
parts  of  the  earth. 

"  The  winds,"  says  Major  Rennell,  "  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  prime  movers  of  the  currents  of  the 
ocean ;  and  of  this  agency,  the  trade  winds 
and  monsoons  have  by  far  the  greatest  share, 
not  only  in  operating  on  the  larger  half  ot 
the  whole  extent  of  the  circumambient 
ocean,  but  by  possessing  greater  power,  bv 
their  constancy  and  elevation,  to  generate 
and  perpetuate  currents;  and| although  the 
monsoons  change  half  yearly,  yet  the  inter- 
val  during  which  they  continue  to  blow  in 

each  direction  is  long  enough  to  produce  ef- 
fects nearly  similar  to  the  constant  trade 
mnds ;"  that  is,  although  the  winds  do  not 
always  blow  from  east  to  west,  but  are,  du- 
ring  one  half  of  the  year,  north-easterly,  and 
for  the  other  half,  south-easterly,  yet  the  cur- 
rents in  the  open  ocean,  within  the  tropics, 
are  constant,  from  east  to  west,  and  thus  do 
not  follow  the  direction  of  the  winds  from 
which  they  originate.  "The  winds,  then," 
concludes  Major  Rennell,  "  operating  inces- 
santly on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  cause,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  gentle  but  general  motion 
to  leeuHzrd,  (as  is  proved  by  ships  being  al- 
ways to  leeward  of  their  reckoning  in  the 
trade  winds;)  and  the  waters  so  put  in  mo- 
tion form  by  accumulation  streams  of  cur- 
rents."—[Rennell  on  the  Currents  of  the 
Atlantic,  p.  6.]  .  .i7 

Setting  out,  then,  upon  this  principle,  in 
his  account  of  the  existing  currents  of  the 
ocean,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known, 
it  cannot  excite   surprise,  especially  if  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  currents  can   be 
proved  to  be  erroneous,   if  many  facts   are 
stated  in  the  work  of  Major  Rennell  which | 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  theory  itself;! 
and  the  consecjuence  naturally  is,  that,  how-| 
ever  distinct  and  instructive  the  information! 
may   be  with  respect  to   the  individual   cur.| 
rents,  and  the  best  mode  of  combatting  theirj 
influence,   we  rise   from  the  perusal   of  the' 
work  more  than  ever  uncertain  as  to  the  true! 
cause    of  those  remarkable    streams  which 
are  known,  in  numerous  instances,  to  run  in 
the   very   face   of  the  steady  and  prevailing 
winds  which  are  here  stated  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  them. 

In  these  observations  upon   Major  Ren- 
nell's work,  we  must  not  be  understood,  how. 
ever,  as  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  high. 
Ily  useful  tendency  of  it  in  a  practical  point 


of  view,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  intended 
but  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  as  an  at - 
tcnipt  to  elucidate  this  obscure  but  interest, 
ing  subject,  which,  like  other  questions  re. 
lating  to  an  extended  system,  must  first  be 
viewed  on  a  great  and  general  scale,  before 
we  can  safely  venture  to  account  for  the  mi. 
nor  portions  of  it,  which  come  within  our 
more  immediatn  and  personal  obser\'atiou. 

It  appears  strange,  that  while  the  aerial 
currents  of  the  atmospheric  fluids  within  the 
•rojMcs  have  been  so  long  attributed  to  their 
proper  cause,  it  should  never  have  occurred 
that  tfw  same  cause  might  probably  have  the. 
same  effect  upon  the  aqueous  fluids  which 
cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
that  the  currents  of  the  ocean  might  thus  be 
mainly  attributed,  like  the  trade  winds,  to 
the  rotat(»ry  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its 
;uxis.  The  more  powerful  and  constant  of 
the  currents  ol  the  tropics  having  a  gene- 
ral tendency  from  east  to  west,  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  suggest  this  idea.  But  if 
suggested,  and  put  to  the  proof  by  actual  ob- 
servation  on  a  limited  scale,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  theory  would  be  rejected  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts,  for  while  the  trade 
winds  arc  found  to  be  in  a  great  degree  con- 
stant, like  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
and  only  varying  a  few  points  to  the  north 
«tr  south,  according  to  the  season,  and  the 
position  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  sun, 
the  streams  of  the  ocean  are  found  to  set  in 
variniis  directions,  and  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  supposed  cause  ;  we  could  not, 
therefore,  feel  surprised  if  some  other  cause 
was  injnicdiatcly  sought  for. 

In  order,  however,  to  set  this  point  in  a 
proper  light,  we  have  only  to  examine  with 
attention  the  effects  produced  by  a  rapid  and 
rocky  descent  on  the  smalt  scale  of  a  river 
or  brook.  We  here  find  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  stream  taking,  as  a  whole,  a  de- 
cided  course,  (say  from  east  to  west;)  but 
if  we  confine  our  view  to  the  minor  parts  of 
this  stream,  and  watch  the  movements  of  ai^ 
^itnall  floating  substance,  as  it  follows  the  va- 
rious eddies  and  countercurrents  occasioned 
by  the  rockv  impediments  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  we -shall  with  difliculty  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
whole  stream  is  from  east  to  west,  as  we 
frequently  find  the  floating  bodies  taking  a 
directiiui  frora  west  to  east,  and,  at  some  par- 
ticular  points,  even  from  north  to  south. 
This  is  taking  a  limited  view  of  what  ought 
to  be  considenjd  on  a  wider  scale,  and  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  actually 
takes  place  when  we  form  a  theory  for  the 
whole  currents  of  the  ocean,  by  merely  ob- 
serving some  particular  portions  of  it. 

What  takes  place  in  a  fluid  on  a  small 
scale  will  assuredly  occur  also  on  a  larger, 
as  both  nre  subjected  to  the  same  general 
aws  ;  and  because  the  trade  winds  are  n<»t 
so  subject  to  opposition,  and  consequently  to 
eddies  and  counter-currents,  as  the  equato- 
rial streams  of  the  ocean,  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  both  fluids  are  not  ori- 
ginally set  in  motion  by  the  very  same  cause, 
for  it  is  obvious  that,  though  their  general 
tendency  may  be  (as  indeed  it  really  is) 
from  cas!  to  west,  the  numerous  interruptions 
opposed  to  a  regular  movement  in  that  ex. 
act  direction  may  often  occasion  an  exten- 
sive re-action  in  a  direction  to  all  appearance 
opposite  to  it. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  the  earth  to 
be  a  body  at  resty  or  at  least  without  rotation 
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on  an  axis ;  and  let  us  further  suppose  n<» 
dry  lands  to  exist  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  with  which  latter  the  jsphere  would 
thus  be  entirely  covered.  Let  us  also  in 
idea  remove  its  atmospheric  envelope,  thai 
all  friction  or  pressure  may  be  removed  be- 
tween  the  two  fluids  of  air  and  water  :  whdt, 
then,  could  we  expect  to  find  under  such  an 
arrangement  ?  We  could  not  look  for  aiiyj 
circulation  in  the  watery  covering,  under; 
such  circumstances.  Every  thing  would  re- 
inain  in  perfect  repose  ;  and  unless  the  wa- 
ters  were  preserved  in  purity  by  some  prin- 
ciple not  now  in  existence,  they  would  soon 
become  corrupted  and  unsuitable  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  organic  life.  But  let  us  now  sup. 
pose  a  sudden  impulse  of  rotation  to  be  given 
to  the  sphere  with  its  fluid  covering ;  and 
let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  etiect  of 
the  rapid  rotatory  movement  upon  the  cir 
cumambiout  waters.  If  a  ])late  or  other] 
shallow  vessel  containing  water  be  inipulle<l 
in  any  direction  horizontally,  the  lluid,  parti- 
cipating but  little  in  the  impulse,  is  left  be- 
hind  on  the  spot  whence  the  movement  be- 
gan ;  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  motion 
of  the  solid.  In  the  same  manner  the  globe 
would  revolve  upon  its  axis,  while  the  super- 
ficial waters  would  remain  nearly  stationa- 
ry, and  would  have  all  the  appearance  ot 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  seeming  to 
transport  floating  bodies  from  east  •  to  west, 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  eartli  was  passing 
them  from  west  to  east.  Thus  we  perceive 
that,  in  the  supposed  case  which  wo  have 
now  put,  the  steady  movement  of  the  soli*! 
ball  would  be  imperceptible,  while  floating 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  water  wuuld 
visibly  become  more  distant  in  an  oppt>site 
direction.  This  apparent  movement  would 
naturally  be;  greatest  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, being  the  outer  rim  of  the  revolving 
wheel ;  while  towards  the  axis  the  watei^ 
would  be  little,  if  at  all,  aflectcd  by  the  ro- 
tation. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  suppose  our 
globe  to  be  surrounded  with  its  atmosphere, 
or  envelope  of  fluids  of  a  diflerent  nature. 
Without  rotatory  movement  in  the  solid,  there 
could  be  no  semblance  of  regular  movement 
in  this  aerial  fluid,  and  we  could  therefore 
have  no  trade  wiud^".  Other  partial  winds 
there  would  be,  it  is  true,  occasioned  by  lieat 
acting  on  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  by  a 
constant  succession  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction arising  from  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. But  if  we  suppose,  as  before,  a  re- 
volving and  rapid  motion  to  be  given  to  the 
sphere  thus  surrounded  with  its  airy  envelope,  a 
similarity  of  cause  would  inmiediately  occasion 
a  similarity  ot*  eflect.  The  trade  winds  would 
be  produced  in  the  equatorial  regions,  wi.ilc 
the|circulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  tlic  more 
temperate  and  frigid  latitudes  would  be  car- 
ried  o.i  by  the  changes  of  temperature  i;»  tiit- 
same  manner,  or  nearly  so,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  rotatory  motion  at  all. 

The  effect  of  the  trade  winds,  and,  by  ana- 
log}', of  the  oceanic  currents,  may  be  simply 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  well-mounled 
horseman  in  a  calm  day.  While  he  remains^ 
still,  not  a  breath  of  air  blows.  Fie  moves 
8lowiy,  but  produces  little  effect  in  deriing- 
ing  the  quiet  of  the  atmosphere.  The  more 
rapid  his  course,  however,  thu  more  violent 
will  be  thr  current  of  air  which  seems  to  blow 
in  his  fice  whichever  way  he  goes ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  a  modoraie  broese,  he 
may  "  outstrip  the  wind,"  and  make  it  seem 
to  blow  in  an  opposite  dircctioii. 


I  It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  effects 
of  the  revolving  motion  of  our  globe  must  be 
jthe  same,  botli  upcm  the  fnids  of  the  air, 
and  upon  the  fluids  of  the  ocean,  and  conse- 
Iquently,  that  the  regular  frarfe  winds,  and  the 
■regular  equatorial  currents,  proceed  each  se- 
iparately  from  this  cause,  and  would  equally 
lexist  even  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  Bui 
jit  may  be  urged,  that  the  trade-winds  are 
much  more  constant  to  their  course  than  the 
equatorial  currents,  and  it  therefore  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  can  both  pro- 
ceed  from  the  same  cause.  The  reply  to 
this  objection  is  extremely  simple,  when  we 
look  a  little  deeper  into  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  fluids.  The  atmos- 
pheric fluid  is  above  the  surface  of  the  solid, 
and  is  but  slightly  deranged  by  the  asperities 
and  interruptions  it  may  have  to  encounter, 
in  the  form  of  the  islands,  continents,  or 
mountaii'.s  of  the  earth.  Some  derangement 
actually  does  take  place,  however  from  these 
causes,  hut  it  bears  no  comparison  to  the 
counter-currents  and  eddies  which  are  found 
in  the  ocean,  arising  from  the  numerous  and 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  regidar  equatorial  streams. 
In  the  supposed  case,  which  was  before  put 
merely  jfor  illustration,  we  considered-  the 
globe  to  be  entirely  covered  with  the  waters. 
Such  is  not,  however,  the  reality  now,  al- 
th(iugh  this  preternatural  elfect  has  certainly 
existed,  on  one  most  memorable  occasion, 
the  evident  traces  of  which  attest  the  fact 
on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Such  is  not,  however,  the  usual  state  oi 
things;  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  occupies 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface,  while 
the  remainder  is  broken  into  a  thousand  dis- 
persed fragments,  each  opposing  its  solid 
form,  as  the  sphere  revolves,  to  the  regula- 
rity of  the  oceanic  movements.  If  the  smooth 
and  polished  wheel  of  the  turner  be  made  to 
revolve  in  water,  the  movement,  however 
rapid,  produces  little  or  no  commotion  in  the 
fluid;  but  let  the  polished  wheel  be  changed 
for  one  having  a  toothed  or  unequal  edge, 
and  we  shall  instantly  perceive  a  vcrj'  oppo- 
site effect.  The  effects  of  the  paddles  of  the 
steamboat  on  smooth  and  tranquil  waters 
will  also  bring  this  subject  hon»c  to  the  mind 
of  every  one-  We  cannot  then  loolf  for  the 
same  regularity  of  movement  in  tiie  equato- 
rial currents  of  ;he  ocean  thiit  is  perceptible 
in  the  equatorial  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 
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[Frnmthf  »V(t'ir  York  Faitncr.'] 
Su^^gp.stions  niitive  to  Florist^  Work  for 
April  and  Mui.  Hy  the  Eorrop. 
AUIioUgh  the  cdilde  productions  of  the  ve- 
lirf  tul;!<.>  kinj^doni  art-  rt';r;irdod  as  the  sub- 
stantial bouiilies,  and  tlowers  us  the  snnles, 
of  Providence,  yet  we  caimnt  dispense  will) 
the  latter.  ^Ve  should  seek  our  bread  in 
sorrowfulness  were  t;o  flowers  strewed  in 
:>ur  path.  Did  we  not  msjet  the  anim;ite< 
and  cheering  countenances  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  did  we  not  see  much  in  sill  oui 
journeying  through  life,  to  remind  us  tlia 
mure  than  Eden  bowers  await  those  who 
m^ike  their  felloe'  creatures  suiilc,  how  mise- 
rable should  we  be !  How  kind  is  Provi- 
detjce !  Though  wc  may  not  have  it  in  ouj 
puw«r  either  to  feci  the  hungry  or  to  clodie 
the  naked,  yet  we  can  all  produce  that  efPec; 
on  the  countenances  of  others,  that  is  si 
lovely  and  beautiful,  and  so  reciprocal!} 
cheering  to  tl»c  heart.     But  alas !  how  many 


are  they  who  despise  this  blessing  ;  and  in- 
stead  of  laboring  to  diffuse  smiles  around 
:hem,  cause  sorrow  to  corrode  the  heart, 
and  distress  to  disfigure  the  countenance. 
And  how  many  there  are,  who,  like  our  Fa. 
ther  in  Heaven,  have  abundance  to  feed  and 
clothe,  and  to  smile  on  others,  and  ytt,  alas ! 
unlike  Him,  do  neither.  But  let  us  all  en- 
deavor to  unite  our  efforts  with  tbose  of  Iot«. 
ly  spring,  to  make  all  nature  smile.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  fair  sex. 

Soil. — As  a  general  rule,  flowers  .require 
a  sandv  loam,  made  rich  by  fermented  ma. 
nurcs,  particularly  by  rotted  leaves  or  veg«. 
table  mould.  The  ground  should  be  w«ll 
spaded  and  rendered  as  fine  as  possible.  If 
the  scftds  are  put  in  pots  the  soil  should  be 
sifted. 

Situation. — Very  few  flowers  require 
the  sun  for  anv  length  of  time.  Tliev  sue. 
ceed  better  when  in  a  slight  shade  the  great, 
er  part  of  the  day,  particularly  when  the 
heat  is  most  intense.  Light  and  pure  air  arc 
requisite. 

TiMB  OF  Sowing. — From  the  latter  pari 
of  April  to  the  first  of  Jime  flower  seeds 
are  put  in  the  ground.  The  depth,  if  the 
seeds  are  small,  should  not  exceed  from  one 
fourth  to  half  an  inch.  If  dry  weather  W 
apprehended,  a  board  laid  on  the  drill  for 
two  or  three  days  will  prevent  the  moisture 
fronj  being  evaporated.  Flower  pots  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Plan  ok  AunANtJKMKNT. — Neatness,  sim- 
plicity, and  convenience,  should  be  the  cha- 
racteristics, particularly  of  small  gardens. 
Ovals  and  other  easy  unstudied  figures  are 
preferable  to  squares,  diamonds,  hearts,  and 
triangles.  The  plants  should  be  arranged 
according  to  their  height,  so  that  the  high 
ones  do  not  conceal  the  others. 

Propauation. — Every  lady  should   know 
how  to  propagate  plants  by  layers,  cuttings, 
divisions,   and  offsets.     Many    of  the   most  ^V 
valuable  plants   arc    increased    much  more 
readily  by  these  methods  than  by  seeds. 

DouPLE  Flowkrs. — Liniiteus  calls  these 
monsters,  a  term  very  inappropriate,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  for  such  beautiful  production»i ; 
of  nature.  Most  double  flowering  plants  ' 
do  not  produce  seed,  consecpiently  they  are 
increased  by  other  methods.  The  less  com- 
pletely double  they  are,  the  more  seeds  they 
coiitain.  Double  flowers  are  produced  by 
fertilizmg  half-double  varieties,  by  cutting 
out  the  anthers,  by  fertilizinc  or  crossing 
with  different  colors,  and  by  single  plants 
sot  out  among  those  nearly  or  (juite  double. 
The  seeds  of  these  arc  then  sown,  which 
".11  probably  produce  some  double  flowers. 

Vauiablknkss  of  Flowers. — Exposure, 
culture,  soil,  &c.  have  a  tendency  to  vary 
the  color  and  size  of  flowerK. 

Currants. — The  currant  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  our  small  fruits-  As  soon  as  th«ir 
size  will  answer,  they  are  made  into  pies,  m 
ihat  thry  are  in  use  from  June  until  Septem- 
')fr.  Thoy  are  great  and  constant  bearers, 
;ind  will  grow  upon  all  varieties  of  soil. 

Although   the   white   and   red  rurrant    are 

clainjed    ns    natives   of   the   Island   of    Great 

Britain,  yet  they  flourish  much  better  in  thi» 

lorthern  part  of  the  United  States  than  thry 

lo  in  that  country. 

As  the  currant  is  useful,  the  bush  may  be 
•endiTcd  quite  ornamenUil  in  gardens,  if  pro- 
it-r  pain««  are  taki^n  with  them  at  first. 

Tho«e  who  are  AvishinR  to  have  a  irood 
supply  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  have  their 
bushes  ornamental,  should  procure  as  many 
straight  well  proportioned  sprouts,  of  the  last 
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year's  growth  as  he  wishes  to  cultivate.  Let 
tbeMe  be  cut  off  a  couple  of  inches  above  where 
they  commenced  the  year's  growth,  or  where 
the  buds  become  regular ;  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife scallop  out  each  bud  beginning  at  the 
bottom,  and  proceeding  up,  at  least  one  foot, 
or  so  far  as  you  wish  the  stem  of  your  bush 
to  remain  clear  of  limbs.  In  doing  this  be  care- 
ful that  not  one  bud  is  left,  on  what  is  designed 
to  go  into  the  ground,  or  on  what  is  designed 
for  the  body  of  the  bush.  Stick  the  sprouts 
thus  prepared  in  the  ground,  either  where  they 
arc  to  remain,  or  they  may  be  set  one  year  in 
nursery  form,  and  afterwards  transplanted. 
Bushes  properly  prepared  in  this  manner  are 
as  sure  to  live  as  those  that  have  roots,  and 
never  will  tpront  from  that  part  vohere  the 
buds  were  taken  from. 

Every  one,  who  has  attempted  to  train  a 
correct  bash,  as  a  standard,  knows  well  what 
a  task  it  is  to  keep  down  the  sprouts  from  the 
bottom,  which  if  left  render  it  very  unsightly. 
When  bushcN  are  trained  in  this  way,  the  tops 
may  be  kept  open,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air,  and  the  currants  will  not  only  be  larger, 
but  better  flavored. — [Goodsell's  Gen.  Farmer.] 

lMPRovi:)fEXT  OF  WooL. — How  far  the  farm 
•r^  of  this  country  may  find  the  following  ar 
tide,  from  the  Loadou  Farmer's  Magazine, 
serviceable  to  them,  we  are  uaable  to  say ;  but 
it  strike*  us  that  the  salve  recomsneaded  would 
be  beneficial  to  sheep,  if  applied  after  they  are 
sheared. 

Ma.  Editor, — F'rom  the  increasing  demand 
for  white  wool,  many  of  the  store  farmers  of 
this  country  have  of  late  years  allowed  their 
flocks,  even  in  high  anj  exposed  situations,  to 
winter  wiihoiu  a  salving  of  any  description 
whatever.  This  practice,  except  in  some  very 
peculiar  situations,  can  seldom  with  propriety 
be  continued  above  a  year  or  two,  as  under 
this  treatment  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  wool  invariably  fall  off,  and  seld»m  fails 
to  produce  a  hemphy  iieece,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  wool  gets  imbedded  with  dead  white  hairs, 
which  renders  it  only  fit  to  be  applied  to  infe- 
rior purposes,  and  thereby  materially  reduces 
llie  value  of  the  fleece.  Various  salving  mix- 
tures have  been  recomiaeaded  and  adapted,  but 
in  few  instances  have  any  of.  i  iv-.n  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  manufacturer;  and 
when  It  so  happens  thai  the  wool  has  been  so 
heavily  laid  that  it  cannot  be  submitted  to  the 
process  of  mmufncture  without  being  pre- 
viously scoured,  much  labor  and  expense  are 
thereby  incurred,  and  couseqQently  the  price 
of  the  wool  considerably  increased.  Wool  af- 
ter having  been  scoured  is  much  more  liable  to 

get  discolored  during  the  manufacturingprocess, 
and  ultimately  an  article  of  less  purity  in  col- 
or than  goods  which  have  been  produced  from 
the  material  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back. 
Som-  wool  growers,  with  anxieiy  to  produce 
a  fleece  in  a  very  slight  degr?e  removed  from 
that  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  perfect- 
ly free  of  any  salving  whatever,  have  applied 
a  greasing  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  but  with-' 
out  the  necessary  precaution  of  aJdin?  a  sliehti 
proportion  of  the  refined  spirit  of  tar,  coase-l 
quently  the  wool  is  of  a  yellow  tinge,  which! 
readers  it  in  a  great  measure  unfit  for  the' 
manufacture  of  wliite  goods,  and  therefore  a' 
k!«f  ^*"^^';*^^^  depreciation  may  be  said  toi 
^  .Vn  P*^'^  'n^^  ^*1'»^  «f  the  material,^ 

ofoilinrT''  °^  '?\ injudicious  application: 

farmi;?in  pV't?^  °  '^'  "^^^^  "'«»^'^«  «heep 
farmers  in  Peebles-shire,  some  of  them  indeed 
in  the   very  highest  anl 


used  in  this  county  for  the  producing  of  white 
wool,  this  is  allowed  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
The  moment  it  is  applied,  all  vermin  of  what- 
ever description  die  instantly,  and  are  never 
again  to  be  found  upon  sheep  which  are  salved 
with  this  composition  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  uf 
some  of  the  most  experienced  in  sheep  farm 
ing,  hat  stock  under  this  treatment  will  in  a 
very  great  measure  be  exempted  from  the 
louping-ill,  a  disease  which  kills  thousands  an- 
nually. From  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  composition,  many  of  the  diseases  which 
unsalved  flocks  ar«  liable  to  be  infected  with, 
are  at  once  eradicated  or  prevented  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  salve,  which  also  destroys  all 
inclination  for  rubbing  against  foggy  or  grassy 
banks,  and  thereby  prevents  the  wool  from 
getting  imbedded  with  impurities,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  found  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  wages  of  tne  laborer  in  picking  it  sufli- 
ciently  adds  so  much  to  the  price,  that  too  uf- 
ten  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  apply  it  to 
an  inferior  purpose;  and  even  when  the  ma 
terial  has  been  carefully  looked  over  by  the 
most  discerning  eye,  previous  to  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  fre 
quently  happens  that  thousands  of  these  im 
purities  make  their  appearance  in  the  finished 
article,  which  in  a  great  measure  renders  it 
unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. Sheep  salved  in  this  manner  are  seldom 
or  never  found  to  die  in  consequence  of  falling 
awald,  or  the  wool  to  pell  or  fall  off  previous 
to  clipping  time.  However,  in  place  of  soap 
and  water,  I  would  with  much  confidence 
recommend  that  the  arsenic  should  be  mixed 
with  butter  and  cocoanut  oil,  and  only  to  that 
extent  which  is  necessary  to  give  fixity  to  the 
arsenic,  which,  with  a  slight  addition  of  the 
refined  spirit  of  tar,  is"  a  salve  which  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  is  calculated  to 
produce  wool  of  the  purest  possible  descrip- 
tion.  Under  this  treatment  the.  fleece  will  not 
only  be  considerably  finer,  but  very  materially 
increased  in  quantity,  independent  of  any  ad' 
Jitional  weight  that  may  be  added  by  the  ap' 
plication  of  the  butter  and  cocoanut  oil,  anil 
will  be  found  to  possess  in  a  much 'greater  de- 
gree the  felting  properties ;  consequently  much 
more  valuable  as  a  clothing  wool,  or  indeed  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  description  of  goods  to 
which  the  material  can  possibly  be  applied. 
Wool  salved  with  this  composition  is  also  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  mixing  with  skin  wool, 
which  has  heen  removed  from  the  pelt  by  the 
application  of  lime  ;  and  it  is  a  well  knovrn 
fact,  that  when  manufactured  by  itself,  it  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  gild  or  get  discolored  during 
the  hot  days  of  the  summer.  After  the  neces 
sary  process  of  oiling  has  been   performed, 


fin.i«    in    rK»  -  .    '"^^t  exposed  situa 

tio.is   in    the    couatv,  have  for 

years  salved  their  flo 


the  last  two! 
K8  with  powdered  crude; 


white  arsenic  and  black  soap,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  three  of  soap  whi 


are  mixed  up  with 


lich 


......  .,       seventy  bottles  of  water, 

•Dd  this  IS  considered  sufficient  for  three  score 
and  ten  she«p,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  bottle  for 
each,  the  expense  of  which  does  not  exceed 
seTenpencea  score.    Of  all  savings  hitherto 


very  slight  admixture  of  the  salve  material 
acts  as  a  complete  security  against  the  skin  wool 
getting  discolored  in  the  least  degree,  through- 
out all  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  ;  and 
CTen  in  scouring,  the  quantity  of  soap  gene- 
rally required  would  be  considerably  reduced 
by  adopting  the  mixing  system  here  recom- 
mended. 

Your  giving  a  place  to  the  above  in  your  pa- 
per will  oblige  your  most  obed't  serv't,       X. 

Mr.  Cokb — Devon  CtTixE. — Those  who 
are  exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  hus 
bandry  of  the  country  should  notjon  reading 
the  following  remarks  of  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  cattle  in  England,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  bo 
discouraged : 

It  is  now  about  forty-two  years  since  Mr. 
Coke,  verv  properly  considering  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  encounter  on  his  licrht  poor  soil, 
began  to  breed  Devon  cattle,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  creditable  to  his  iudjjmcnt  that  he  has. 
during  that  period,  scarcely  referreil  to  any 
thing  which  may.  properly  sneaking,  be  calloti 
a  cross — certainlv,  to  none  of  which  he  could 
permanently  avail  himself-and  yet  his  Dcvons. 
take  them  altogether,  are  by  far  the  best  Phave 


ever  seen.  I  much  doubt  whether  the  couBtf 
of  Devon  can  produce  such  an  animal  as  obc 
of  Mr.  Coke's  bulls.  I  am  totally  free  froin 
prejudice  on  these  matters,  and,  therefore,  caa- 
didiy  admit  the  ox  in  question  to  have  been,  ia 
lay  judgment,  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  tk« 
most  complete  I  ever  put  my  hand  on. 

The  dairy  of  Devon  cows  appears  to  ba,  a&dl 
I  am  assured  is,  highly  productive,  each  coyr, 
no  matter  what  her  other  excellences,  briay 
rejected  which  proves  a  bad  milker.  Tb«j 
present  great  uniformity  of  character,  with  aU 
the  genuine  distinctions  of  the  pure  Nortk 
Devon  cattle,  and,  with  great  aptitude  to  fat- 
tea,  pos^sess  precisely  the  compact  bodies  aB4 
short  legs,  which  cuustitute  the  mtiUum  inparv 
I  have  BO  often  advocated.  Much  as  I  admire 
the  Norfolk  husbandry — much  as  I  have  sean 
to  admire  in  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Coke's  tenantry  to 
evince.their  gratitude  and  respect,  there  are  two 
things  which  I  must  censure  and  deplora. 
While  the  judicious  and  spirited  improvemtni* 
in  tillage  of  this  great  landed  proprietor  Lavt 
been  forcing  conviction,  and  ebtainiug  adop- 
tion, his  efforts  as  to  the  stock  of  the  coantry 
have  been  comparatively  vain,  and  he  ttaads 
alone,  a  solitarv  instance  of  a  man  who  for 
forty-two  years  has  produced  proof,  and  invited 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  his  DevoBs — 
has  offered  and  committed  costly  sacrifices  to 
carry  his  useful  object,  without,  except  in  frw 
instances,  being  able  to  induce  his  tenantry  lo 
adopt  a  profitable  breed  of  cattle,  for  an  un- 
profitable one — a  system  of  economy  devoted 
to  the  most  useful  end,  in  lieu  of  a  system  of 
extravagance,  purchasing  its  advantages  at  a 
rate  beyond  all  chance  of  remuneration.  With, 
as  I  said  before,  few  exceptions,' the  miserable 
and  unthrifty  homebreds  are  the  cattle  kept ; 
generally  speaking,  little  or  no  regular  stock 
of  cattle  is  maintained,  and  during  the  present 
▼ear,  in  the  month  of  September,  short-haras, 

so  called,)  and  every  wretched  specimen  con- 
;eivableof  all  that  is  bad,  were  consumingoil- 

ake  in  the  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  contort- 
ing the  straw  to  manure.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Coke  feels,  and  well  he  may,  much  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  is  not  confined — this  blindness  to 
their  true  interests — to  the  article  of  cattle 
alone.  In  sheep  it  is  the  same ;  and  prepared 
as  I  am  to  show,  hereafter,  that  no  breed  in  th« 
island  now  equals,  in  profit,  that  of  Holkham, 
I  shall  only  here  observe,  that  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  the  majority  of  Norfolk 
men  on  the  subject  of  stock,  that  they  appear 
to  select  with  a  view  to  obtaining  those  quali- 
ties which  well-informed  men  would  pro- 
nounce bad,  and  invariably  reject. 


Wekpino   Tbefs.— Mr.  William  .\nderaon. 
Curator   of   the   Botania    Garden   at  Chelsea* 
writes   as  follows  to    the  Prussian  Gardening 
Society.     Fascicles  or   bundles  of  shoots  are 
often  observed  on  trees,  which  resemble  birds' 
nests  at  a  distance  ;  hut,  when  examined,  they 
prove  to  be  a   cluster  of  small   twijis.     Such 
bundles  are   observed  on   different  trees,   but 
more  frequently  on  tho  white  or  common  birch 
tree.     In  the  year  1808, 1  observed  such  a  bun- 
die  on   a   Cratfegus    (Mespilus)    Oxyacantha, 
(hawtliom,)  and  grafted  young    thorns    with 
them,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced 
beautiful  weeping  branches.     About  the  saoM 
time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  Tlmus  mm- 
pestris  (common  elm,)  eyes  of  whirh  were  bud- 
ded  on  healthv  young  trees,  and  everv  one  pro- 
duced a  long  hanginjr  shoot.     According  to  this 
observation,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  prmliir.*  a 
large  collection  of  droopinsr  or  wpeping  trera. 
Our  gardeners,  however,  multiply  no  speciea  an 
numerously  as  the  Fraxinu^  exrVlsor  v«r  pen. 
dula  (weepinsr  a^h) ;  which  vrtrietv  often  retaina 
i*n  hanginsr  character  whni  raised  from   seeds. 
We  posRoin  several  such  trr^n,  of  about  ton  feet 
in  height,  which  were  raised   from  aeod  »f  the 
orig  nal  tree,  obtained  in  1780  from  a  nurserj. 
m.an,  who  found  it  a  few  v^ars  preiHous  to  tbat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newm.irkrt,  rn  Cam. 
bridgeshire. — [Hort.  Reg.]  <-  - 
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Boyd's  Grove,  Illinois,  Jan.  25th.  1834. 
It  was  BO  long  since  I  had  seen  a  atone  at  all  de> 
serving  the  name  ot  a  rock,  that  I  took  a  geod  deal 
of  ratisfaetion  in  scaling  the  blufTa  of  the  Illinois, 
mad  traversing  the  adjacent  ravines,  before  getting 
out  on  the  prairie  the  morning  that  I  left  Ottawa. — 
In  one  of  these  rocky  gullies — which  run  generally 
at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  with  their  precipitous 
walls  in  one  >place,  and  cavernous  passages  beneath 
ib«  jutting  limestone  in  another,  often  form  some 
i^iclure^que  dell,  or  afford  a  romantic  glimpse  of  the 
open  country  beyond — 1  saw  the  first  cascade  I  have 
met  with  since  leaving  Pennsylvania.  Thti  fall  was 
not  more  than  ten  feet,  but  the  column  of  water  being 
froxen  in  a  solid  sheet  as  white  as  the  purest  pwrce 
lam,  presented  a  very  singular  appearance  as  it  raised 
iiapale  glistening  front  beneath  a  canopy  of  stunted 
cedars,  whose  green  branches  impended  from  the 
rocks  above.  Our  sleigh  after  winding  for  sometime 
among  this  broken  ground,  and  passing  over  one  or 
two  small  but  beau'iful  pieces  of  bottom  land  lyine 
among  the  ravines,  reached  at  last  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  where,  instead  of  descending  on  the  other  side, 
.the  level  prairie  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
*r«ach  beyond.  A  few  hours  drive  brought  us  to  a 
log  cabin,  which  was  our  place  for  dining  and  chang. 
mg  horses,  and  here  we  tound  that  owing  to  the 
newness  of  the  route,  arrangemens  were  not  yet 
completed  for  the  stage  going  farther.  Hhe&ring 
a  stranger  speaking  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  the 
fine  view  from  "Starved  Rock" — a  detached  crag 
Slime  200  feet  high,  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois, 
where  one  band  of  Indiana  were  surrounded  and 
starved  lo  death  by  another  (I  refer  you  to  "Flint's 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  for  the  legend) — I  made 
ar^ngementa  to  visit  the  spot  in  the  morning.  A 
chill  north  easier  swept  over  the  bleak  prairie  as  my 
travelling  companion  and  myseli,  mounted  upon  two 
miserable  nags,  neither  uf  which  were  shod,  struck 
on  an  Indian  trail,  that  brought  us  in  an  hours 
ride  to  tke  craggy  and  precipitous  bankn  of  the  Ver- 
million river,  which  it  was  necessary  to  £ross.  A 
sickly  looking,  hut  rather  interesting  woman  came 
out  of  a  poor  looking  log  hut,  beside  which,  housed 
nn^er  a  few  boards,  stood  a  handsome  barouche — to 
direct  us  where  to  descend  the  bank  ;  and  my  friend 
OR  foot  leading  his  horse,  mine  followed,  trembling, 
after  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  steep  path  was 
glazed  with  ice,  we  descended  the  first  pitch  in 
safety.  Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  the  confused 
masses  of  rock  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
growing  in  their  crevices,  reminded  ine  as  1  looked 
araund,  of  more  than  one  scenti  ol  the  kind  in  the 
uver  counties  of  my  native  State.  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  lead  down  the  next  pitch,  which  led  to  the 
froxeo  bed  of  the  river.  Upon  gaining  the  edge 
I  perceived  that  the  descont  was  a  perfect  glare  of 
ice,  and  pausing  a  moment  to  hand  a  loaded  gun, 
which  I  carried,  to  my  companion,  lest  it  might  be 
discharged  in  the  accident  which  I  anticipated  :  my 
horse  lost  his  footing  even  as  I  turned  in  the  saddle, 
and  falling  flat  over  upon  me,  down  we  slid  together. 
I  had  not  gone  two  yards,  however,  before  a  small 
jutting  rock  brought  me,  but  little  bruised,  to  an  an. 
chorage,  while  my  unfortunate  consort,  after  sliding 
over  a  part  of  my  person,  went,  though  struurgling 
fearfully  to  regain  his  feet,  slipping  to  the  bottom. — 
He  Igndi'd  at  last  erect,  with  his  face  up  the  ascent, 
and  though  now  on  the  level  ice  of  the  river,  the  poor 
brute  seemed  to  think  he  was  still  midway  on  the  de 
clivity  he  had  been  hurried  over  so  roughly — for 
without  looking  at  all  behind  him,  he  stood  trembling 
for  an  instant,  and  then  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  we 
could  raise  ti  keep  him  back,  commenced  ascending 
to  where  we  stood,  and  actually  persevered  till  he 
had  gained  the  place  from  whence  he  had  started. — 
The  only  way  now  to  effect  our  purpose,  was  for  one 
to  go  below  and  the  other  to  drive  the  horses  down 
to  him.  This  we  indeed  did,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  been  more  amused,  than  upon  seeing  my  wor. 
thy  Bucephalos,  as  if  taught  by  past  experience,  qui 
etly — when  ho  found  he  must  go — placing  himself 
upon  his  haimchcs,  and  sliding  down  the  little  hill 
with  a  degree  of  coolness  and  skill,  that  would  have 
been  envied  by  the  boldest  schoolboy  on  Flattenbar. 
rmek.  Crossingjthe  Vermilion  we  were  compelled  to 
drive  our  horses  in  the  same  way  up  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  by  catching  hold  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  drag  ourselves  after  them  as  we  best 
cotild.  Once  on  the  height  nothing  but  a  level 
.plain    of     rich     prairie      land     lay     between     us 


land  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  It  was  crossed 
'here  imd  there  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles, 
with  Indian  trails,  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  worn 
as  deep  as  if  they  had  been  trod  for  centuries.  They 
ran  in  various  directions,  and  were  generally  as 
straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  A  heavy  rain 
throughout  the  previous  night  had  swept  all  the  snow 
from  the  prairie,  and  theoe  black  lines  drawn  over 
its  brown  surface,  were  now  perceptible  at  a  great 
distance.  A  long  reach  of  woodland  immediately  be-i 
fore  us,  indicated  our  approach  to  the  Illinois  hot.' 
toms,  but  on  entering  the  timbered  ground,  where' 
the  snow  still  lingered  in  considerable  quantities, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  slippery  bluffs,  a  hundred! 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  opposite,  without! 
the  possibility  of  descending  to  its  bed.  These  ^ 
bluffs  were  divided  nbout  every  half  mile  by  the  ro-, 
mantic  ravines,  already  described  ;  and  having  now| 
discovered  that  we  had  entirely  missed  the  road  to 
'«  The  Starved  Rock,"  it  only  remained  for  us  to  at- 1 
tempt  descending  through  these  passages,  and  find 
the  place  by  a  ronte  of  our  own.  We  led  the 
way  by  turns,  and  urging  our  unwilling  horses 
down  the  fr  «xen  beds  of  the  little  streams, 
which  impart  their  coolness  in  autumn  to  these 
sequestered  dells,  we  tried  three  ravines  in  suc- 
cession, without  attaining  ourohject.  One  would  bring 
us  up  against  a  dead  wall  of  limestone,  in  the  crevices 
of  whose  ba-e  the  rill  we  had  been  following  sud  letily 
disappeared,  a  second  carried  uS  to  the  abrupt 
edge  of  a  precipice,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river, 
whose  rich  bottoms,  extending  far  away  below,  re- 
minded  me,  with  the  occasional  copses  and  detached 
clumps  of  trees  which  studded  them,  of  points  of 
views  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Nothing,  on 
so  small  a  scale,  could  be  more  picturesque,  than 
the  nook  to  which  the  third  ravine  led  us.  It  was 
to  the  upper  edjje  o(  a  double  cascade,  over  the 
second  fall  of  which  an  arch  of  rock  projected,  so 
as  to  shut  out  from  view  the  basin  into  which  the 
water  finally  fell  below.  The  passage  through  which 
we  renched  the  spot,  was  a  mere  fissure  in  the 
side-hill  ;  and  when,  not  wishing  to  get  my  leet  wet, 
I  urged  my  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  little  cascade, 
the  long  icicles  ptindant  from  the  banging  rock 
above  were  almost  within  reach  of  my  riding- 
whip.  A  number  of  gnarled  and  stunted  cedars, 
"  moist  trees,  that  have  out.lived  the  eagle,"  fling 
their  dusky  branches  over  the  chasm,  and  when 
summer  foliage  glitters  on  the  tall  stems,  whose 
naked  houghs  project  above  them,  the  sun  must  be 
wholly  excluded  trom  this  cool  retreat 

Our  horses  were  so  fagged  out  when  we  extricated 
ourselves  from  this  ravine,  that  we  did  not  think  it 
well  to  try  another ;  and  my  companion  being  afraid 
of  freezing  his  feet,  which  were  wet  from  his  hav- 
ing dismounted  at  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  de- 
scent, I  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  the 
search  and  return  to  our  lodgings,  after  an  eight 
hours'  ride,  without  having  seen  the  interesting  point 
we  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  attain. 

The  stage  proprietor  resident  at  Chicago  had  ar- 
rived at  the  larm  house  dunng  our  absence ;  and 
hearing  that  two  gentlemen  were  detained  upon  the 
road,  had,  with  great  politeness,  at  once  taken  mea- 
sures to  send  us  on  the  next  morning.  The  room, 
too,  in  which  wc  had  slept  before — four  in  two  beds, 
and  three  on  the  floor — had  now  been  vacated  by  five 
of  its  occupants,  and  my  companion  and  I  each  ap- 
propriated a  couch  to  himself.  We  were  hardly 
warm  under  'he  cover,  however,  before  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses,  with  the  sound  of  travellers'  voices, 
was  heard  without;  and  the  good  dame  thrust  her 
head  into  the  room  in  the  vain  expectation  of  shew- 
ing them  an  unoccupied  bed.  My  companion  pre- 
tended to  be  in  a  sound  sleep  ;  and  I  intimated  that 
I  should  betake  myself  to  my  buffalo  robe  aud 
the  floor,  in  case  a  bed-fellow  were  thrust  in 
upon  me  :  whereat,  the  kind  lady  was  exceed- 
ingly miffed ;  and  we  could  bear  her  through 
the  board  partition  a  moment  afterwards,  express- 
ing herself  after  this  amiable 'fashion  ;  '■  Ugh  !  great 
people,  truly  ! — a  bed  to  themselves — the  hogs ! — 
They  travel  together — and  they  cat  togther — and 
they  eat  enough,  loo — and  yet  they  can't  sleep  toge 
ther  l"  Here  the  husband,  an  intelligent  middle-aged, 
man,  who  did  everything  to  make  our  situation  com- 
fortable  during  the  thirty-six  hours  we  spent  at  his 
cabin,  interposed,  and  silenced  his  better  half;  and 
the  new  comers,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks 
before  the  fire,  in  a  few  minutes  all  became  still 
about  the  establishment. 

The  good  dame,  who  must  have  been  a  fine  look- 
ing woman  in  her  day,  and  was,  I  believe,  in  spite 
of  her  scolding  ways,  really  well  disposed  towards 
us  at  heart,  gave  ui  a  capital  cop  of  coffee,  and  a 
kind  farewell  in  the  morning.    A  four-horse  wagon, 


with  an  active  driven  quickly  accomplished  a  m'  ^ 
of  rough  road  through  the  grove,  and  brought  "' 
once  mora  to  the  edge  of  the  smooth  prairie.  I  ca" 
conceive  nothing  mure  desolate  than  the  appearance 
of  that  boundless  plain.  The  fires  had  traversed 
it  in  the  autumn  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
the  snow  having  now  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
upland,  the  black  and  charred  surface  was  all  that 
met  our  vision  wherever  it  wandered.  A  dark  sullen 
sky  which  lowered  over  head  added  not  a  little  to  the 
gloominess  of  the  prospect ;  and  the  day  being  ex- 
cessively cold,  our  ride  for  the  next  fifteen  miles 
over  this  dreary  plain  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
At  last  we  came  to  some  broken  ground,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  handful  of  shrubbery,  from 
which  every  moment  a  pack  of  grouse,  and  occa> 
sinnally  a  bevy  of  quails  would  rise.  The  little  vil- 
lage  of  Hennepin — called  after  father  Hennepin — 
next  hove  in  sight;  though  it  lay  so  sheltered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  that  we  were  nearly  upon 
the  hamlet  before  its  vicinity  was  discoverable, 

After  stopping  an  hour  or  two  to  dine  and 
feed  our  horses,  we  left  the  driver  to  get  down  the 
steep  bank,  which,  though  not  rocky,  is  about  50  feet 
high,  and  very  precipitous  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
while  my  friend  and  I  descended  to  the  ice,and  walked 
over  the  river,  which  was  here  a  broad  and  noble 
stream,  with  some  beautiful  alluvial  islands  on  its  bo- 
som. The  difference  of  temperature  here  and  on  the 
bleak  prairie  above,  was  astonishing  ;  and  when  I  sat 
down  upon  a  fallen  tree  among  the  tangled  vin«s  of 
the  rich  bottom  opposite  to  Hennepin,  and  watched  a 
flock  of  green  paroquets  fluttering  among  the  wytch. 
elms,  which  here  and  there  skirted  the  shore,  while 
the  sun  for  a  moment  piercing  his  murky  veil  touch- 
ed with  gold  the  icicles  that  glazed  their  drooping 
branches,  I  could  fancy  myself  transported  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate.  The  driver  overtook  us  at  last,  and 
then  we  commenced  making  our  way  through  a  tim. 
bered  bottom,  which,  for  appearance  of  rank  fer- 
tility, excelled  any  spot  I  have  ever  beheld.  The 
trees,  which  were  of  enormous  size,  seemed  chained 
together  at  every  point,  by  the  hugevines  which 
clambered  to  their  very  summits,  locking  the  stately 
stems  in  their  ponderous  embrace,  and  clasping  each 
outer  bough  with  some  twining  tendril,  which,  hav* 
ing  thus  secured  its  prey  on  one  tree,  seemed  like  a 
living  animal  to  have  bounded  to  another,  and  fasten> 
cd  its  eager  grasp  upon  some  limb  as  yet  untouched. 
Benedth  the  whole  an  interminable  growth  of  under- 
wood, protected  by  the  woven  canopy  above,  and 
flourishing  rankly  in  its  living  fetters, 

"  Likepri<onere  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  Uinordered  iwi|{»." 

A  half  hour's  ride  carried  us  through  this  teem- 
ing region  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  open-wooded 
hill,  which,  ascending  with  some  difficulty,  we  came 
out  once  more  upon  the  prairie,  and  found  the  change 
of  temperature   insisntaneeus.     The  road  over  the 
dry,  grassy  plain  was  very  good,  however,  tor  the 
first  six  or  eight  miles,  and  as  the  evening  began  to 
close  in  intensely  cold,   we  rattled   them  off  in   a 
very  short    time.     At    last,    we  came    to    a  deep 
frozen  gully,  in  crossing  which  our  leaders  bruised 
themselves  so  badly  by  breaking  through  the  ice,  that 
when  we  reached  a  spot  of  the  same  kind,  but  rather 
worse,  a  mile  or  two  in  advance,  the  frightened  ani- 
mals recoiled  from  the  plac«,  and  refused  to  cross  it. 
Our  driver,  a  doughty  little  chap  about  five  feet  ele- 
ven, who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Sampson,  and  was 
a  capital  whip,  by  the  bye,  after  using  every  exertion 
to  get  his  whole  team  over,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
give  up  the  point,  and  proceed  to  detatch  the  leadera 
from  the  wheel  horses.  This,  with  our  aid,  was  soou 
done ;  and  my  companion  remaining  with  the  leaders 
on  one  side,   Sampson  and  I  made  a  dash  at  the  fro- 
zen brook,  and,  breaking  through   in    the  midst,  the 
horses  gave  such  a  spring  to  free  themselves  trom 
the  wagon,  that  the   swingletrce  bolt  snapped,  and 
had  not  the  heroic    little  champion  held  on   to  the 
reins  as  tenaciously  as  a   certain  criminal  judge  in 
your  ci'y  to   his    office,   we  might  have  been  left  a 
prey  to  the  next  drove    of  Philestinean  wolves  that 
should  rove  the  prairie  in  quest  of  a  supper.     Samp- 
son,   however,    was  true  to   his  name;  and  with  a 
mighty  arm  bringing  ud  bis  foaming  steeds  all  stand- 
ing, we  crawled  over  the  head  of  the  rampant   wa- 
gon (the  hind  wheels  only  had  gone  through  the  ice) 
and  sprang  to  the  firm  ground.  The  swingletree  was 
soon  tinkered  fast  again  ;  bnt  now  came  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  unwilling  leaders  over,  who,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, had  been  no  uninterested  spectators  of  what 
had  just  been  going  forward  ;  coaxing  and  whipping 
availed  nothing ;  and   we  at  last  succeeded  only  hy 
buckling  two  pair  of  reins  together  atid  passing  them 
over  the  brook,   two  of  us  pulling  on  the  honea 
mouths,  whiU  iha  third  applied  a  smart  CMtigatioit 
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behind.  One  of  the  poor  animals  again  broke  in,  and 
floundered  dteadfolly  before  he  reached  a  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  other  tide.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
our  poor  little  Sampson  in  attempting  to  jump,  plung- 
ed in  himself  to  his  knees,  and  suffered  much  inconve- 
nience from  it  afterwards.  The  evening  was  indeed 
•o  cold  that  ear  wheel  horses,  who  were  coated  wtth 
ice  their  long  tails  being  actually  frozen  selid,  were 
in  danger  of  freezing  to  death,  had  we  been  compel 
led  to  delay  much  longer.  But,  placing  now  the  lead 
ers  on  the  firm  ground  beyond  them,  one  smart  pull 
served  to  extricate  the  wajon  from  th«  hole,  and  de 
liver  us  finally  from  our  quandary.  We  had  five  or 
•iz  miles  still  to  go  before  reaching  a  honse,  and 
feeling  some  anxiety  about  Sampson's  wet  feet,  we 
urged  him  to  put  th«  horses — nothing  loath  when 
onoe  started — to  the  tap  of  their  speed.  He  did  in- 
deed drive  furiously)  but  when  we  arrived  at  the 
hvuse  whence  I  write,  the  poor  fellow's  feet 
were  frozen.  |  Rushing  at  once  to  the  fire,  he  would 
doubtedly  have  lost  them,  had  there  not  chanced 
to  be  a  physician  present,  who  directed  us  what 
to  do.  The  good  humored  little  patient  was  re- 
moved without  delay  to  the  back  pan  of  the  room, 
and  we  commenced  pouring  water  into  his  boots 
until  they  melted  from  his  feet,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  being  gradually  heightened  till  it  became  blood- 
warm,  while  a  bucket  of  ice-water  stood  by  for  the 
■ufTerer  to  thrust  hiv  feet  in  whenever  the  returning 
circulation  became  too  violent  for  him  to  endure. — 
In  the  morning,  though  his  feet  were  dreadfully 
swollen,  he  was  enabled,  by  tying  them  up  in  thick 
horse  blankets,  to  move  about,  and  even  return  with 
his  team.  To  the  simple  and  judicious  snggestions 
of  the  travelling  physician  present,  our  little  hero 
was  in  nil  probability  indebted  fer  escaping  a  most 
awful  calamity  :  a  settler  in  this  neighborhood  hav 
ing  l«st  both  legs  a  few  days  since  by  an  exposure 
similar  to  Sampson's. 

I  am  now  staying  at  the  house  of  a  flourishing  far 
mer,  whose  sturdy  frame,  bold  features,  and  thick 
long  black  hair,  would,  with  his  frank  address,  afTord 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  western  borderer  as  one 
could  meet  with,  and  never  allow  you  to  suspect  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  New  York  trades- 
man. He  lives,  like  all  other  people  of  this  country, 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  has  many  comforts  about  it 
however,  not  usually  found  in  these  primitive  domi- 
cils.  Having  a  large  family,  with  no  neighbors  near 
er  than  ten  miles  on  one  side  and  twenty  on  the  oth- 
■r,  he  maintains  a  schoolmaster  te  instruct  his  chil- 
dren :  the  room  I  occupy  at  night  being  fitted  up 
with  desks  and  benches  as  a  school  room.  His  farm, 
which  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  and  well  wa- 
tered grove,  supplies  him  with  almost  everything 
that  he  wants;  and  having  once  pursued  a  different 
mode  of  life,  he  seems  now  to  realize  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  his  situation,  &c.  more  even  than  those 
who  have  alway  been  brought  up  as  farmers.  I  told 
him  this  morning,  as  he  sallied  out  to  chop,  with  his 
two  sons  axe  in  hand,  all  clad  in  their  belted  ca- 
potes and  white  woollen  hoods,  that  1  should  like 
to  meet  his  sun-burnt  features  and  independent 
step  in  Broadway,  to  see  hew  many  of  his  old 
acquaintance  would  recognize  the  pale  mechanic| 
in  the  brown  backwoodsman.  He  promised  me,  if  he 
came  in  winter,  to  appear  with  the  guise  in  which 
I  then  beheld  him,  adding  in  western  phraseology, 
"  The  way  in  which  I'll  do  that,  Squire,  will  be 
caution." 

After  being  detained  here  some  days,  waiting  for 
the  St.  Louis  stage,  and  loosing  my  travelling  com- 
panion, who,  having  bought  a  horse,  has  gone  on  by 
himself,  I  have  concluded  that  it  would  never  do  to 
go  out  of  this  country  withoat  visiting  Galena  and 
the  milling  country  :  and  as  there  is  now  a  s  age  run- 
ning thither,  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  go 
with  It.  I  have  amused  myself  for  the  last  three 
nwrhu  m  watchmg  for  wolves  by  moonlight,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  They  come  howling  round  the  honse  after 
nightfall,  and  if  one  is  'in  luck'  at  all.  are  easily 
•hot.  But  last  right,  after  leaving  my  position  but 
tor  five  minutes,  I  heard  the  report  oi  a  rifle,  and 
hastening  to  the  spot,   where  a  lad  staid  to  fill  my 

wolf  of  the  largest  kmd  had  approached  suddenly 

'^?"!  nVi;"'"*  y"**"  °f  '^°  '"»«'«  «f  his  gun. 
and  startled  h.m  so,  that  he  missed  them  both.  In 
the  confid..nt  hope  of  their  return— for  the  bait  that 
we  had  thrown  about  the  place  was  still  there— I 

-UK^i^'I't"'"'/'  "''"•  ""^  wrapping  myself 
m  my  bufTalo  skm,  lay  watching  on  the  ground  till 
nearly  daybreak  ;  and  the  enemy  then  not  makina 
taia  appearance,  I  was  glad  to  creep  shivering  to 
bed. 

Upon  entering  my  room,  which  contaioed  three 

■?  ■  ",^  V.  v' ,    vi. Im- 


beds, I  observed,  after  striking  a  light,  that  the  one 
opposite  to  mine  was  occupied  by  a  new.comer, 
while  a  sheet  suspended  from  the  ceiling  near  the 
head  of  the  other,  and  concealing  the  phrenology  of 
its  occupants  from  view,  was  evidently  meant  as  a 
caveat  against  reconnoitering  that  part  of  the  apart, 
ment. 

Two  gentlemen  and  a  pretty  young  woman,  who  I 
was  told  was  a  bride  on  her  way  to  St.  Louis,  break- 
fasted with  us  the  next  morning,  And  how  was  I 
shocked  and  horrified  to  see  Madam,  after  wrapping 
herself  in  a  handsome  cashmere  shawl,  whila  their 
sleigh  was  gettmg  ready,  raise  her  white  lace  veil 
and  place  the  stump  of  a  pipe  between  her  rosy  lips '. 
Can  you  conceive  a  more  legitimate  cause  for  di- 
vorce 7  Whose  love  would  not  end  in  smoke  at  wit- 
nessing such  an  awful  phenomenon  ?  '  An  American 
bride  tmoking  a  pipe  ."  What  a  subject  for  Cruick- 
shank  to  illustrate,  by  way  of  frontispiece  to  the  next 
edition  of  Captain  Hamilton's  '  Men  and  Manners!' 
Genius  of  Trollopism,  shield  and  shelter  us  !  If  a 
woman  must  smoke  anything  leas  etherial  than 
jest,  let  not  the  accursed  vapor  steal  their  dew  from 
lips  so  fresh.  Lei  not  her  'piping  /t me' arrive  so 
soon.     Let  not — I  can  no  more. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  next  at  Galena.  Till 
then,  farewell.  H. 

Writings  of  Washington. — In  noticing  some 
weeks  ago  these  admirable  volumes,  published  by 
Mr.  Sparks,  we  referred  to  some  of  the  early  papers 
of  Washington.     Among  these,  written  in  his  own 

hand,  is  a  series  of  maxims  under  the  head  of 
"  Rules  of  cioility  and  decent  behavior  in  company 
and  conversation."  Of  these  there  are  110.  The 
only  specimens  published  we  extract,  and  agree  with 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  opinion,  that  "whoever  has  studied 
the  characier  of  Washington,  will  be  persuaded  that 
some  of  its  most  prominent  features  took  their  shape 
from  the  rules  thus  early  selected  and  adopted  a» 
his  guide." 

1.  Every  actien  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
sign  uf  respect  to  those  present. 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself 
with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers 
or  feet. 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when 
others  stand,  speak  not  when  you  should  hold  yexr 
peace,  and  walk  not  when  others  sttp. 

4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  otbeiH,  especially  in 
speaking  ;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  ano- 
ther reads  or  wii  es,  lean  not  on  any  one. 

5.  Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that 
delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

6.  Read  no  letters,  books  or  papers  in  company, 
but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  it  you  must 
ask  leave.  Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of 
any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unasked.  Also,  look 
not  nigh,  when  auether  is  writing  a  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  seri- 
ous matters  somewhat  grave. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of 
another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

9.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality 
than  yourself,  stop  and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a 
door,  or  any  strait  place,  to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

10.  They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  ha«e  in  ail 
places  precedency  ;  but  whilst  they  are  young,  they 
ought  to  respect  these  that  are  their  equals  in  birth 
or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no  (lublic  charge. 

11.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they  be  above 
us,  with  whom,  in  no  son,  we  ought  to  begin. 

12.  Lei  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be 
short  and  comprehensive. 

13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the 
physician,  if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

14.  In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person 
his  due  title,  according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom 
of  the  place. 

15.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument, 
but  always  submit  your  judgment  to  others  with 
modesty. 

16.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art 
himself  professes:  it  savors  of  arrogancy. 

17.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  suc- 
ceeds not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

18.  Being  to  advise,  or  reprehend  any  one,  consid- 
er whether  it  ought  to  be  in  piit)lic  or  tn  private,  pres-l 
ently  or  atsome  other  time,  also  ia  what  terms  to  do  it;' 
and  in  reproving,  show  no  signs  ol"  choler,  but  do  it! 
with  sweetness  sad  mildness. 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  place 
seever  given ;  but  afterwards  not  being  culpable  take 
a  time  or  place  canvcnient  to  let  him  know  it  that 
gave  them. 


_  SO.  Mock  not,  ner  jeet  at  any  thing  of  importance; 
break  i  o  jests  that  are  sharp  biting,  and  if  you  de- 
liver any  thing  witty  and  pleasant,  abstain  fr*m 
laughing  thereat  yourself. 

31.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamea- 
ble  yourself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent  than 
precept. 

22.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one, 
neither  curses  nor  revilinge. 

23.  Be  not  hasty  to  l>elieve  flying  reports,  tq  the 
dii>paragemeni  of  any  one. 

24  In  year  apparel  be  modest,  and  eodearor  to 
accommodate  nature  rather  than  procare  admiration. 
Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are  eivil 
and  orderly  with  respect  to  time  and  plare. 

25.  Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  every  where 
about  you  to  see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your  ehoee 
tit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly,  .and  cloUrae 
handsomely.  .< 

26.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to 
be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

27.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or 
envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable  and  commendable 
nature,  and  in  all  causes  of  passion  admit  reason  to 
govern. 

28.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend  to  di«> 
cover  a  secret. 

29.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongM 
grown  and  learned  men  ;  nor  very  difficult  questions 
or  subjects  among  the  ignorant,  nor  things  hard  t* 
be  believed. 

30.  Speak  not  of  doleful  things  in  tine  of  mirth, 
nor  at  the  table  ;  speak  not  of  melancholy  things,  as 
death  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  therti, 
change,  if  you  can,  the  discourse.  Tell  not  yonr 
dreams  but  to  your  intimate  friends. 

31.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  take  pleasnrc  in 
mirth.  Laugh  not  aloud  nor  at  all  without  occasion. 
Deride  no  man's  misfortune,  though  there  seem  to 
be  some  cause. 

32.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  or 
earnest.     Scoff  at  none,  although  they  give  occasion. 

33.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courieoas  ; 
the  first  to  salute,  hear  and  answer,  and  be  not  pen. 
sive  when  it  is  a  time  to  converse. 

34.  Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  he  aztes- 
sive  in  commending. 

35.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether 
you  shall  be  welcome  or  not.  Give  not  advice  with- 
out  being  asked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  bnefly. 

36.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of 
either  unconstrained,  and  be  not  obstinate  in  jroar 
opinion  ;  in  things  indifferent  be  of  the  major  side. 

37.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for 
that 'belongs  to  parents,  masters  and  superiors. 

38.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  othere, 
and  ask  not  how  they  came.  What  you  may  Apeak 
in  secret  to  yoar  friend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

29.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  conpaay, 
but  in  your  own  language  ;  and  that  as  those  of^qaa. 
lity  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar.  Sublime  matteis  treat 
seriously. 

40.  Think  before  you  speak ;  pronounce  not  in. 
perfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too  haatily,  hot 
orderly  and  distinctly. 

31.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  youreeM, 
and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any  hesitate  in  his 
words,  help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him  without  bcmg 
desired  ;  interrupt  him  not  nor  answer  hin  till  his 
speech  be  ended. 

42.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business, 
and  whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others. 

43.  Make  no  comparisons;  and  if  any  of  the  com- 
pany be  commended  for  any  brave  act  o(  virtue,  com- 
mend not  another  for  the  same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of  things  you  have 
heard,  name  not  your  author  always.  A  secret  die- 
cover  not. 

45.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others, 
neither  approach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

46.  Undertake  not  what  yen  cnnnot  |>crforro;  bat 
be  careful  to  keep  your  promiae. 

47.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  withont  pas- 
sion and  discretion,  however  mean  the  person  may 
be  you  do  it  to. 

48.  When  your  superiors  talk  to  any  body,  hear 
them,  nor  neither  speak  nor  laugh. 

49.  In  disputes  be  not  so  dcirous  to  overcome 
ns  not  to  give  liberty  to  eut  h  one  to  deliver  hie  opin- 
ion, and  submit  i.i  th«  juHgnicnt  of  the  major  part, 
especially  if  they  are  judges  of  the  dispute. 

50.  Be  not  tedimis  in  ili«course,  make  not  ntany 
digressions  ner  repeat  often  therms  matter  of  die. 
conrse. 

51.  Speak  no  evil  of  the  ahaeat  for  it  is  tinjuat. 
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52.  Maka  no  nhow  of  taking  great  lielight  in  your 
victuals,  feed  not  with  grerdinesa,  cut  your  bread 
with  a  kiiife,  Iain  not  on  t!ic  table,  neither  find  fault 
with  **  hat  you  cat. 

53.  Be  noi  angry  at  table  whatever  happena,  and 
if  you  hav<  reason  to  bo  ao  show  it  not,  put  on  u 
•bcerful  countenance,  e.«pecia)ly  if  there  be  airan- 
g«rt,  tor  good  humor  makes  one  diaii  a  feast. 

54.  Set  nut  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of 'be  table, 
bnt  if  it  be  your  due,  or  the  mabier  of  the  house 
will  have  it  eo,  contend  nut  lest  you  should  trouble 
tha  company. 

i5.  When  you  apenk  of  God  ro  his  attributes,  let 
it  be  seiionsly  in  reverence  and  honor,  and  obey 
your  natural  pttrenta  although  they  be  poor. 

5fi.  Let  your  recreations  be  Hianful  not  sinful. 

S7.  Lalxir  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  th*t  liitla 
apark  e'  celestinl  fire  called  conscience. 

"       '  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

TnRBE  Days  Later. — By  the  packai  ship  Kurope, 

Capt.  Maxwell,  we  have  received  London  papers  to 

March  16ch,  and   Liverpool  to  ibo    15:h  (iSaiurdity,) 

inclusive.       .: 

Thf  re  have  been  fresh  disturbances  at  Madrid. — 
The  dates  from  that  capital  are  to  iVHrch  7ili. 

LoMDON,  SXTCaiMV,  MAncu  15. — Cansols,    which 
Uft  oil  at  81  5  d  3-1  tills  dity  sen'night.   opened  on 
Monday  at  91  1.^,  since  which   time   they  have  not 
becB  higher  than  91  1-2  5  8,  nor  lower  than  91,  clo 
Slug  last  night  at  91  3-8  I  i. 

Money  has  not  been  near  so  plentiful ;  and  lb  ■ 
B;«ak  ul  England  has  been  m  king  the  Wrsiminfter 
Battk  teel  its  power  and  influence,  iu  niukinK  large 
«fflrs  Mf  money  on  l>an,  in  sunu  of  nut  lo«s  than 
X3,(K)0  on  India  Stock,  and  Exchequer  Bills,  at  3 
per  c«M>t.  5  per  rent,  interest  is  now  required  for 
money  in  the  city  ;  and  very  lately  it  might  haw  been 
obtained  at  3  per  cent,  with  ease. 

Livtarooi^  March  15. — The  splendid  new  Ame- 
hcan  ship  Kensinjiilun,  whicli  wud  sttr.inded  on  the 
Welch  coast,  during  the  late  gales,  while  on  her  first 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  has  been  raised 
by  Messrs.  Seddon  and  Leadlcy,  and  towed  into 
Carnarvon  Bay.  She  will  ^hortly  be  brought  round 
l«  Liverpool. 

London,  Maxcm  14. — Last  night  Mr.  Riptnn  mo. 
ved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  •*  for  relieving  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church 
from  their  legislatira  and  judicial  duties  in  the  House 
•r  Peers."  Atter  a  discussion,  attended  by  rather 
remarkable  circumstances,  to  which  we  have  else- 
where alluded,  the  motion  waa  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  G7 — the  numbers  being  125  and  58. 

L«vt>OK,  March  15. — Last  night  the  North  Ame- 
rican Postage  Bill  went  through  Committee,  was  re- 
ported, and  ordered  te  be  r^ad  a  third  time  on  Moo- 
day. 

Mr.  Buckingham  gave  notice,  that  on  the  26th  of 
May  be  would  move  lor  leave  to  briiii;  in  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  oi*  duelling  ;  and  also  for  the  appeiiit- 
Btent  of  a  stlectCammittse  to  inquire  respecting  ^ic 
vice  of  drunkenness. 

Lord  Alihorp  stated  that  he  intended  to  propose 
that  the  House  should  adjourn  far  the  recess  from 
Wednesdoy,  the  SSlli  instant,  to  Monday,  the  14th  of 

April. 

Amstkrdam,  March  10 — The  Handelsbald  says 
— "Cunatant  Palari,  alias  Carrara,  »as  to  day  found 
gailty  by  the  Court  of  Assize  of  a  forcible  enily  at 
Might,  and  robbing  in  an  uninhabited  house,  and  con- 
d«ina«d  to  ctmid  on  a  scafTold  at  the  ILigue  ^or  half 
aa  hour,  te  be  confined  in  a  house  of  correction,  and 
to  the  payment  of  costs,  with  orders  for  an  extract 
•t  the  sentence  to  be  posted  up  at  the  Ilaitue  and  at 
Braseels,  and  that  the  articles,  .is  many  of  ihcm  as 
are  in  the  hands  ef  jiistice,  shall  be  restared  to  the 
•waer. 

"  !■  the  course  of  yesterday  Polari  narrated  all  the 
•ireunistancet  that  preceded,  accompanied,  and  fot- 
l«wo4  the  robbery  of  tlie  diamonds;  he  repeated  his 
previous  declaration,  that  he  was  iln  sole  person 
in  the  robbery,  and  that  it  wjs  i«ugge«ted  to  him  by 
the  gold  urnanieriiii,  which  ho  thought  he  could  Jis 
lioijuish  from  the  street  in  the  palnce  of  the  Prince  ; 
tbat  he  never  had  any  com.munication  with  any  per 
son  in  the  Palace." 

[From  Gali^nanPs  MfMncnger] 

DISTURBV5CE8  AT  Madrid. — We  have  received 
trom  Madrid  by  express  the  G.ixot  ec.  the  A;;e,  and 
the  Bultettin  of  Commerce,  of  iho  4th  inst.  The 
Gazette  has  the  f.dliming  :— "  In  th»  night  of  ian. 
day  Uai,  syuiptom*  of  disorder  were  ob^crvrd  In  a 
honse  named  El  Pjradiso,  in  the  street  called  Tole- 
do, ftnd  at  Icngtb  it  arose  to  a  great  height,  the  peo- 


ple within  uttering  seditious  cries.  But  before  the 
magistrates  and  troops  could  arrive,  many  of  the  re- 
»pectable  inUabitHnts  of  the  neighborhood,  of  their 
own  accord,  assembled  to  suppress  the  disturbance, 
giving  evidtjnt  proofs  of  their  zeal  (|pd  resolution  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  legitimate  cause  of  the  Qneen 
Isabella  II.  Two  of  the  disorderly  persons  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  all  who  oilered  any  resistance 
to  the  troops  or  attempted  to  make  their  escape  were 
wounded  and  immediately  conducted  to  the  royal 
prison,  with  all  who  appeared  to  be  their  accompli- 
ces, the  neighbors  continuing  to  lend  their  assis- 
tance te  the  authorities.  However  scandalous  and 
oriininal  this  conduct  was,  it  did  not  extend  sufTicient- 
ly  wide  te  interrupt  the  public  tranquility,  nor  was 
it  even  known  at  any  distance  fconi  the  place  where 
it  took  place. 

The  Age  gives  a  much  more  sorious  character  to 
these  events,  and  represents  Madrid  to  be  in  a  stutk 
resembling  anarchy,  stating  that  several  inhabitants, 
whose  names  it  gives,  have  been  attacked  in  the 
streets  by  the  Carlistg,  and  cumpeiled  to  tak"  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence.  Many  arrnsts  have  ttikeii 
place,  it  aays,  and  most  of  th  >sa  who  have  been  ta. 
ken  to  prison  are  friends  te  tbe  Queen.  Groups  of 
Carli^ts  pretend  to  be  tho  night  pa'tid,  nnd  go  their 
rounds  accordingly.  Under  the  date  of  7  in  the 
evening,  it  ndd« — •'  The  danger  i«  imminent ;  the 
insurgents  a>-c  firing  in  the  quarter  .\rapies."  Thit> 
journiil  concludes  by  urging  the  Government  to  use 
the  utmost  severity. 

The  Bulletin  of  Commerce  accuses  tbe  Royalist 
Volunteers  of  being  the  autiiors  of  wlunt  has  taken 
place.  It  states  that  the  disorder  has  existed  for  se- 
veral nights,  and  that  at  last  a  party  of  the  perturba- 
sors  had  come  to  the  point  of  tiring  upon  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Queen,  iy  the  quarter  of  the  Cabada, 
thouting  *' Charles V.  forever!"  They  afterwards 
retired  to  a  bouse  is  the  street  called  Toledo,  which 
they  invested  with  ihe  name  of  the  CastU  of  Charles 
v.,  and  where  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  till 
5  or  6  of  them  were  killed,  and  ohout  3U  wounded  and 
taken  to  prison.  Seme  of  the  troops  were  also 
wounded,  missiles  of  all  kinds  having  been  hurled  at 
them  by  the  rioters.  Tho  Bulletin  also  concludes  by 
recommending  that  bo  mcjcy  should  be  shown  lo  the 
rebels. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  4th 
instant,  fromM.idrid: — "Several  members  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Madrid  have  been  dismissed  as  Car. 
lists.  Ob  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
by  the  decree  relative  to  suburban  militia,  it  has  been 
repealed.  A  royal  orderof  Charles  V.,  countersign, 
ed  by  the  Bishop  ef  Leon,  his  Minister  nf  Justice,  or- 
ders the  Carlist  troops  who  support  his  cause  to  shoot 
all  that  may  be  found  fighting  for  Isabella  II.  How- 
ever, adds  the  decree,  the  aucust  persons  of  the 
Queen  and  the  two  Princeaacs  her  daughters  shall  be 
respected." 

The  Indicatenr  of  Bordeaux  of  the  8th  inst.  gives 
the  following  from  St.  Sebastian  of  the  5lh — "  On  the 
day  before  yesterday  the  rebels  ol  Biscay  were  sur- 
prised at  Oinate  by  Brigadier  Espartero,  at  the  mo 
inent  they  had  piled  their  arms,  ond  were  sitting 
down  to  their  meal.  They  were  completely  routed, 
800  of  them  having  lefl  their  inusiket!^  behind  thein, 
and  tkeir  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  a- 
mounting  to  2;i0.  The  commander  of  the  Chincbua 
Qneen's  volunteers  having  arrived  opportunely  at 
Eloano,  fell  upon  the  fugitives,  and  killed  a  great  ma- 
ny more  of  them.  A  few  days  ago  the  whole  of  the 
insurgents  of  Biscay,  forming  a  force  of  7,000  men, 
with  a  few  bands  from  Guisausoa  and  Alva,  besieged 
(lucniica,  and  the  Queen's  garrison,  notwithstanding 
it  had  been  reinforced  by  1,300  men,  was  obliged  te 
give  up  the  position  for  want  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions .  In  retiring,  however,  they  made  about  30 
prisoners,  amongst  whom  ic  the  commandant  Barron, 
ti.  After  their  defeat  at  Ornate,  the  rebels,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  carmot  for  a  long  time  assemble  in  any 
great  numbers. 
■  A  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  from  Biyonne  announces 
that  the  Spanif«h  ex-Minister,  M.  Zea,  has  taken  his 
departure  for  Rome,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  he  is 
charged  with  any  niiesidn. 

There  had  been  a  disturbanoe  in  Saragossa  on  the 
27th  ult.  and  some  fighting  in  the  atreets,  by  which 
several  lives  were  lost;  but  it  is  not  very  distinctly 
stated  whether  it  originated  in  a  Ciirlist  insurrcctieu. 
ary  movement. 

Tbe  Memori.ll  Bordelais  of  the  8th  inst.  has  the 
following — "  We  leam  from  St.  Sebastian  that  the 
decree  for  organizing  tbe  Urban  Militia  has  been  pub. 
licly  burnt  ui  L*int  town,  without  the  authorities  being 
able  to  prMvent  it.  An  express  was  immediatly  tent 
off  to  convey  thi.'s  news  to  Madrid.  Accordiug  to  the 
last  accounts  from  the  Capitol,  extreme  efTervesceoce 


(prevails  there.  The  people  loudly  call  for  the  die. 
Imissal  of  Ministers,  particularly  of  Burgos  and  Zarco 
|del  V'alle.  The  discontent  has  become  general,  and 
if  the  Queen's  government  does  not  pursue  a  different 
course,  a  revolution  will  break  out  at  all  point*,  nn4 
blood  will  be  shed  in  abundance." 


LIVERPOOL  COTTON  MARKrr,  Marab  11. 
8liic«  aur  report  lant  wrk  ibr  cotton  aiarket  has  cunt  innHI 
d«(|trea>cd,  and  tbe  prises  wc  ihru  quoted  aro  ao  longer  nltisia 
able:  we  reduce  thcin  id  |mt  lb  uii  Bowed,  Alabaaia,  aiMi  IV 
iuKU*:  ateiii  4d  on  UrHzil<,  aad   Id  on  8«a  U  and.    Pp*cnla 
torn  linvR  tnktn  30(1  Anirricau  and  :tO<i  Burat,   aad  EiipMrt«<fa 
700  Hurat.    The  iuiport  tliU  wseK  i«  31,413  liagii,   1  !•   Be*  !•!- 
>od  Mid  to  9U<I— 40  flamed   hi  ll^d— 3,61U  BitwMb  84  lu  9d— 
a,4(«  .N  OrlsniM  P^J  lu  ^i. 

SUMMARY. 

Liberal  courtksy. — By  the  annexed  corrcspon. 
dence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  British  GoTcmmeai, 
propose  to  present  to  each  of  tbe  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  enumerated  below,  a  copy  of  a  very 
valuable  publicarinn  low  in  progress  in  England.  Thil 
country  is  indebted  mush  to  Mr.  O.  Rich,  an  agent 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  London,  for  bis  partici- 
pation in  this  matter — and  in  tho  act  of  the  British 
Government,  we  see  with  satisfaction  m  liberal  and 
enlightened  feeling  of  comity  towards  tbe  Uniie^l 
Status. 

London,  Feb.  31«(,  1834. 

Sir — In  consequence  of  your  suggestion,  that  the 
Record  Commission  were  desirous  of  presenting  co. 
pies  of  their  valuable  publications  to  some  of  the  Li. 
tcrary  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  I  have  tbe 
honor  of  enclosing  herewith,  a  list  of  the  principal 
Libraries  where  they  would  be  most  acceptable,  and 
IP  which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
copies.  I  have  numbered  them  according  to  their  re. 
lative  importance,  in  order  that  the  Commissioners 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  which  to  send  te. 
Some  of  the  latter  numbers  are  inserted  more  on  ac. 
count  of  their  locality,  there  being  other  Libraries  of 
more  importance,  but  situated  in  the  immediate  neigb. 
bouchood  of  the  Institutions  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  list.  It  will  be  a  great  gratification  to  mo 
to  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  the  United  States, 
this  noble  mark  of  the  liberality  and  good  feeling  of 
the  British  Government  towards  my  Country,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  be  productive  of  tbe  happieat 
effects  in  drawing  together  the  bonds  of  union  be. 
tween  two  nations  more  closely  allied  by  natural  ties 
than  any  other  two  on  the  face  of  the  Globe. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  sincerely,  your  humble  servant, 

O.  Ric«. 
C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Record  Commitnon,  ^e.  ^e.  tfe. 

Public  Librariks. 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
sylvania. 

2.  The  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Massachusetts. ", 

3.  The  New  York  Society  Library,  New  York. 

4.  The  Charleston  Society  Library,  CharleBton» 
South  Carolina. 

5.  The  Baltimore  City  Library,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

6.  The  New  York    i$tate  Library,    Albany,  New 

York.  '^- 

UmVKRSITV  LlBItARIES. 

14.  The  Library  ef  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

11.  The  Library  of  Darmonth  College,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

7.  The  Library  of  Harvard  University,  Caw- 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

12.  The  Library  of  Amherst  College,  Amberet, 
Massachusetts. 

15.  The  Library  of  Brown  Univer8ity,ProvideBce, 
Rhode  Island. 

8.  The  Library  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

IG.  The  Library  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Libra. y  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char. 
lotiesville,  Virginia. 

17.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Care. 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

10.  The  Library  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  Seuth  Carolina. 

18.  The  Library  of  tbe  University  ot  GeorfU, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

19.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  the  Stat*  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

13.  The  Library  of  Transylvania  Univereity,  Lci. 
ington,  Centiicky. 

21.  The  Library  of  St.  Loiiia  Oniverwiy,  8t. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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20.  Tlie  Library  of  the  University  of  Olii.>, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

New  BoswEtL's  CocmT,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
February  ^d,  1834. 

SiK— Being  assured  that  his  Majesty's  GoTerntnent 
and  the  Record  Commissioners  entertam  sentiments 
in  all  raspects  corresponding  to  those  which  you  re. 
cently  stated  to  me  were  entertained  by  the  United 
States  towards  the  British  Isles,  I  have  had  no  hesi- 
ttttion  in  instructing  his  Majesty's  Printers  to  prepare 
s«t8  of  the  Record  Publications  lor  the  whale  ot  the 
American  Libraries,  mentioned  in  the  list  accompany, 
ing  your  letter  of  yesterday.  j 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  P.  Cooper. 

O.  Rich,  Esq. 

These  Public  Records,  of  which  the  cost  for  each 
a«U  ia  about  Tvn  hundred  pounds  sterliug,  consist 
of  ••  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,"  "  Domesday  Book,'» 
•'  Rymer**  Collection,"  and  other  rare  and  antient 
public  documents,  whioh,  considering  our  descent, 
cannot  but  be  of  great  value  here,  as  consulting 
book*. 

ArPOlNTMEKTS  BY  T«H  -PrBSIDEKT, 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

WiLUAJi  M.  Prick  to  be  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
Ihatrict  of  New  York,  in  the  place  of  James  A.  Ha- 
miltoD,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

John  P.  Halb  to  be  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
New  Haaapshire,  ia  the  place  of  Daniel  M.  Durell, 
whose  commission  has  expired. 

Jambs  W.  Bxcm  to  be  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
West  Florida,  reappointed. 

Georoe  K.  Walker  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Terri- 
teryof  Florida,  in  the  place  of  Jamee  D.  Weetcott, 
whose  commission  has  expired. 

Dbstruction  or  the  Packbt  Siiir  Newark. — 
This  vessel,  lying  out  in  the  North  river,  waiting  a 
wind  to  proceed  to  tfew  Orleana,  and  having  on  board 
a  very  valuable  cargo,  took  fire  last  night  at  half 
past  11  o'clock,  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. — 
Buats  from  the  shore  and  from  the  Austrian  frigates 
pat  off  to  her  as  soon  as  the  flames  were  discovered. 

The  Meat  or  Diseased  Cattle. — An  in- 
vestij^ation  of  an  interesting  character  has  re- 
cently engag^ed  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in 
Paris.  lu  consequence  of  the  supposed  custom 
amonj;  the  butchers,  of  exposing  for  sale  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  had  died  ot  various  dis 
eases,  it  was  determined  by  the  goremmeut  t. 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  diseases,  in  ani- 
mals intended  for  the  butcher,  are  capable  of 
communicating  to  their  meat  deleterious  quali- 
ties. The  result  of  the  inquiry,  which  was 
pursued  with  great  diligence,  was,  that  only 
ono  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  possesses  a  con- 
tagion for  the  human  subject,  that  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  process  of  cookery  :  this  disease 
is  malifcnant  ptiituU.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle, 
it  appeared,  were  constantly  sold  for  slaughter 
while  laboring  under  other  complaints,  but  no 
tuthenticated  case  could  be  discovered  in 
which  harm  had  resulted  from  the  use  of  their 
meat.  Thousands  even  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered while  laboring  under  the  contagious  ty- 
rihus  that  prevailed  among  them  so  extensive- 
y  iu  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  were  used  as  food 
without  any  discoverable  injury.  Singular  as 
this  fact  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  well  es- 
tablished by  this  investigation. 

On  ihe  whole,  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the 
report  is,  that  butcher's  meat  is  deleterious  to 
man  in  two  conditions — 1st,  When  spoiled  by 
too  long  keeping ;  aid  2d,  When  the  animalg 
slaughtered  were  affected  with  malignant  pus 
tule. 

Although  the  process  of  cooking  may  pre- 
vent any  injurious  consequences  from  the  eat- 
ing of  a  diseased  animal,  yet  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  know  the  fact  that  the  beef  on  our 
table  is  from  cattle  sick  with  typhus,  with  liv- 
er complaint,  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  many  of  the  disorders  incidental  to  such 
animals,  and  the  oaly  dependance  is  on  the  ifi- 
tegrity  of  the  butchers,  who  will  not  give  such 
meat  to  their  customers,  knowing  it  to  be  dis- 
eased. One  ffreat  advantag^e  which  the  Mo- 
Mic  law  and  Rabbinioftl  institutions  have  over 


all  int>dern  customs,  is  blending  religious'with!' 
political  regulations,  purifying  both  soul  and  i 
body  at  the  same  time.     The   beef  exposed  injj 
our  markets  with  leaden  seals  must  necessa-ij 
rily  be  free  from  all  or  nearly  all  the  impuri- 
ties in  cattle  complained  of  above.      An  «xpe- 
ricnced  person,  who  hag  studied  the  anatomy 
of  the  bsast,  is  commissioned  and  paid  by  the 
congregation  to  kill  all  kinds  of  butcner's  meat. 
The  animal  is  not  stunned  with  blows,  pro- 
ducing stagnation  and  congestion  of  the  blood  ; 
the  throat    is  cut   with   a  remarkably  sharp 
knife,  and  all  the  veins  and  arteries  are  emp-ij 
tied  ;  the  lungs  are  searched  with  the  hand  ;  if|| 
the  liver  is  attached  to  the  ribs,  or  there  are 
impurities,  malformation,  ©r  any  apparent  dis  I 
ease,  it  is  condemned,  andjthe  leaden  seals  are' 
not  attached  to  the  meat.     It  is  thus  that  the| 
observance  of  ancient  laws  by  this  ancient  peo- 
ple give  them  great  protection  against  feeding 
on  diseased    animals,  and  our  old^Tvew-York- 
ers,  of  all  religiaus  denominations,  who  under- 
stand the  object,  generally  give  a  preference  to 
the  meat  with  leaden  seals. 

Fanning  Mill. — An  ingenious  wight,  named 
William  Gall,  has  constructed  a  pair  of  self- 
acting  fanners,  which,  without  the  aid  of  man, 
sifl  wheat,  corn,  &c.  The  simplicity  of  the  in. 
vention  is  astonishing.  By  a  funnel  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  wheat  descends  upon  an  iron  wheel 
full  of  brackets  ;  the  wheel  is  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  the  moment  the  wheat  falls  the  wheel  re- 
volves, and  throws  the  wheat  into  a  pair  of  fan- 
ners  on  the  flat  below.  On  the  outside  of  the 
iron  wheel  is  a  wooden  one,  and  over  it  is  a  belt 
attached  to  the  fly  wheel  of  the  fanners,  which 
impels  them,  and  so  long  as  a  particle  of  wheat 
I  is  left,  the  machine  moves  and  throws  it  out. — 
[Sat.  Eve.  Post.] 


Liar*  nriiiinned  bj  thn  folluwini;  notice  taken  rrnm  th 
I Raltimor*  Gazeltr,  anU  reptinna  in  the  American  durin;  tii* 
jprcTalence  of  the  ClM>lerB.  '- Dird  oa  Thiirwiay  lait,  at  Hn»- 
:"  pital  No.  3,  Siiter  Mary  FranrM,  ana  ^f  thoM-  An|;els  i« 
j-'  humaa  form,  whoart-  found,  not  in  ihcaliode  of  luxury,  but 
:"  ID  all  iiur  hoipitalt,  supplying  the  want*  of,  aad  ministrriuf 
I"  cnafnrt  anrf  ronralation  to  the  liek  rmiI  the  dyint,  rrfardlraa 
-'of  perannal  daBfer,  and  rejecting  all  lemporai coDipcnintion. 
j  *'Th«  deceaMd  was  found  in  the  mnrnini  attcndinr  a> 
"  ncual  to  the  patients  ia  the  hospital,  with  the  aniile  of  peace 
"and  aerenity  on  her  cnuntenanra;  the  cickeofd  about  9 
j "  o'clock,  and  by  7  ia  Uie  evening  wai  a  corpsa." 

I  TO  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

For  you,  yc  haaven— sent  Slsteri.  purs  and  meek. 

No  idle,  flattering  accenf  I  inland — 
I     I  know,  full  well,  no  earthly  meed  yon  aerk ; 
I     Abave  all  morialpraiiic  your  thought!  aseend. 

Uudaunte<i  iaiiniatranf  death  and  pain  ! 
i     You  heed  bo  minstra!«y  of  earth— strung  lyre  : 
I     I'ba  *')ftfst  airen  notes  would  w]und  in  vain 
!     To  eai«  inipa'icnt  for  the  heavenly  choir. 

{     But  who  that  treadi  life'*  rough  and  weary  way. 

If  «irne  fair  pro*|teci  open  on  his  tight,  i 

Seeks  not  bis  fellnw  wandrrers' step  to  itiiy,  ' 

I     And  make  them  partuers  in  his  new  delicht? 

j    Turn  then,  nil  ye  who,  with  iadignant  iniad, 

Kahold  the  Tilanrn  af  this  monal  Stat*-;  > 

Where  craft  and  ruile  oa  ev'ry  hand  vou  Qnd, 
With  all  the  forms  of  seienhaeiie  and  hntr—  .  -.     ' 

Here  let  your  miunthropic  bmw  unbend,  ' 

And  warniMi  feelinrsof  the  heart  expand  ;  T  -    ' 

For,  if  to  earth  aoine  glaams  of  Heaven  deacaad,   ■*   '■    ^■ 
They  snre  must  liiht  upon  this  sacred  band. 
And  ye  who  sport  beneath  the  golden  beams 
That  o'er  youth's  jocund  moniini  thed  tli«ir  light, 
To  whnai  the  downward  path  of  life  still  serBM 
Iniineatiiirably  distant  from  the  sight ; 

Oh  !  think  ma  not  a  censor  cold  and  stern, 

A  frownine  foa  to  nil  that's  bright  and  gay. 

If,  for  a  mnnient,  I  would  have  you  turn  t 

A rd  MM  ihKse  Sisters  tread  their  holy  way.  '   ■ 

I  would  not  have  fleree  supenititlon's  p«wer 

Hear  d.iwn  your  mind*,  in  sullen  glaum  to  grope; 

1  wruid  not  overcloud  ane  radiant  hour, 

Nar  crush  one  riaiug  bud  of  youthful  hope  ■ 

Yet,  ««y  awhile,  nor  all  your  momenta  waste 

For  joys  inconstant  as  the  vernal  sky  : 

You  here  may  deep,  though  silent,  pleasure  taste, 

Whoac  impress  on  the  soul  shall  nuver  die. 

For  how  can  earth  present  a  goadlier  scene, 

Or  what  can  waken  rapture  more  refln'd, 

Than  dauntless  courage,  silent  and  sere  e. 

With  maiden  gentleness  and  love  combin'd  t 

BehoM  In  yon  reeeptaele  of  wo. 

Where  victims  of  rilaease  assembled  lie,  ; 

That  gliding  form,  with  noisalest  footstep  go,' 

Prom  couch  to  couch,  her  angel  task  to  ply: 

She  dwells  mid  sounds  and  sights  of  pain  aad  dfatk  - 
The  feeble  plaint,  the  involuniary  cry,  ' 

The  fierce  convulsive  throw,  the  Infecilatis  hraatk,  -     'i 
The  hiaviiig  groan,  the  deep-draw  B  burnlBg  sigh. 
Oh !  child  of  frolic,  lo  whoa*  giddy  brain 
Delusive  fancy's  ever  on  the  wiag. 
Think  you  this  gentle  Biaid  fcali  noogtai  but  aaio  I 
That  Jb  ha»  fHh  ao  toveijr  «owi«B  ^BC  » 


Gay  vUionn  round  your  pillaw  nightly  thrnag— 

The  morning  ramble,  aad  the  evening  dance. 

The  rout,  the  fuast,  the  soul  enirancing  song, 

Tba  flatterer,*  whisper,  aud  the  lover's  |lanc*. 

Around  her  couch  no  brilliant  phantoms  play ; 

No  airy  spectre  of  past  pleasure  flies; 

Hut  d<»-dB  of  mercy  which  have  mark'd  tb«-  day 

Give  tranquil  alBmber  to  her  tear-stain'd  eye*. ' 

Thay  're  preciou*  gems,  those  tears  that  wet  her  clwak 

Worth  more  than  all  that  earth  <ir  ocean  know  : 

The  noblest  language  of  llie  hrnrt  they  apt  ak  ; 

Frtim  hifh  and  holy  extasy  ihcy  flow.  .    ,y    .      %    . 

Her  feelings  ye  alone  can  uadtir#tand 

Whose  deed*  have  wak'd  the  suflr.*rer'!<  f  ratftfat  prf<»; 

Who've  felt  the  presaure  of  the  dytag  haad, 

The  rich  reward  af  all  your  |>ioiu  care. 

Na  sad  aratrange  reverse  her  pleasurca  dread:  '- >  . 

Of  time  nnd  chance,  they  mock  th*  strong  caatral. 

Her  heaven-aspiring  virtum  ever  abed 

A  cloudless  light  upon  har  peaceful  muI.  -_~^^ 

Tlia  follies  that  command  this  world's  aataeM, 
Wiihin  hfr  spirit  find  no  resting  place  ; 
l.ika  idle  mol«s  thai  croMS  llie  wilar  beam, 
Tliey  serve  iu  bright  and  cliaageleM  way  te  trace. 

Yes  !  such  fhis  sacred  band,  such  peace  ta  thatra ; 
I'ochaiu'd  when  days  shine  hrighl,  or  traipaMs  kj*  •4' 
Throunh  life  they  pass,  uutaint'd  by  its  rare*  ; 
Wlien  death  drawn  Bear,  ihey  gladly  hail  hit  {wwxr. 
And  then,  like  birds  that  seek  a  better  clime, 
Oa  swift  untiring  wing  tlieirspiriu  rlae,  * 

And  glHdly  leave  tbii>  turbid  sueam  of  Time, 
To  take  their  bomeward  progiea*  Uira'  the  skic*. 

SILVIO. 


IFV««  the  Calcutta  QaarfrWy  Mmgatine  and  Arv.cts.] 

THE  SONU  OF  THE  FORGB.  -  ■ 
Claitf ,  clang. 
The  maa^ive  an%-ils  rinf 
Clang,  claiie, 

A  bundrt-d  haiumfrs  swing. 
Like  the  thunder  rattle  of  a  tropic  idiy 
The  mighty  biuws  still  mulii|<ly, 
riaiig,  CUiiig.  '■ 

May  brollierrof  the  duaky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  furKiug  now  f 

Claag,  clang— we  forge  the  coulter  mow, 

Thecoultrtat  the  kindly  pough  : 

Swevt  Mary  aioihsr.  bitaxHir  toll ; 

May  lu  broad  furrow  still  uuUind  '-^ 

To  genial  rains  te  sun  and  wind,  •"■■;,■ 

The  m<ist  bauigaant  soil. 

Clang,  clan; — our  coulter's  cr>urs«-  slnUl  be 
On  many  a  sweet  aitd  sheltered  Ira, 
Hy  ikiany  a  streamlet's  silver  tide, 
ANiidst  the  siiag  of  morning  birds. 
Amidst  llir  low  of  saunifriiig  herds. 
Amidst  soft  breezH^  which  do  stray 
Throuth  wuodhiae  liedgi-s  and  swe«f  May, 
Alntig  the  gre<  n  bill'k  Sidr. 
When  regal  autumn's  bounteous  hand. 
With  widvspread  glory  ciollies  the  laud, 
When  to  th«  valley*  from  lJ>e  brow 
Of  each  rei>pleiident  slope,  is  roll-  d 
'  A  niddy  sea  of  living  gold. 
We  UeKS,  we  bless  THK  pLoroa 
(^laiig,  clang.— again,  my  male*  what  glow* 
Beneath  the  hauiioers'  potent  blow*  1 
Clluk,  clank.— we  torge  the  giant  chain. 
Which  bears  the  gallaal  veinirr*  strain 
'Midst  stormy  winds  and  ad vrrse  tide* ; 
t^ecurad  hy  this,  the  good  ship  bravra 
The  rocky  toadsiead.  and  the  wave*  -  ":' 

Which  thunder  on  her  sMes.  -  , 

Anziotic  ao  more,  the  merchant  arcai  .       . 

The  mist  drivt  dark  bt.fure  tlie  bmza, 

'J'lte  aluriii  clt>ad  on  IIn;  bill ; 

('alnil>  he  rests,  thiiuiih  far  away,  ' 

In  boiMerou*  cUiiies,  his  v««<els  lay,  j 

UcMani  en  our  skHI. 

Ray,  OQ  what  sands  these  lin',>s  shall  sler^i.  .' 

FAh<2|ns  beneath  the  suh'inn  deep :  t 

Hy  Africa's  pii-stilfniial  shore, 

Hy  many  an  ice  berg,  loan  and  hoar,  -  '*' 

Hy  many  a  palmy  w'siein  isle. 

Hat-king  in  Sprii  g°s  perixrtukl  ^roiie; 

By  Maruiy  I..abradi>r. 


■'■'■i     -L- 


I  't 
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Pay,  shall  they  fael  the  ve^eel  reel 
When  to  llie  bauert-'*  d<-adly  pe«l 
Th*  crashing  lir»ad«ide  m.nk'es  reply ; 
«»r»l»e.  as  at  tie  tiloriotis  Nile, 
Hold  granrtiMi;  shi|is,  ihat  strive  tbewkUa, 
Foi  death  or  victory  ? 

Hurrah— cling,  clang— once  more,  what  claw*. 

Hark  brother*  of  the  forge,  beaaaih 

The  iron  tempest  of  your  l>lows  .  '.    . 

The  fumace's  red  breath  '!  * 

Clang,  clang— a  ourning  shower  cirai 

And  hriilinnt,af  brirhi -park*,  is  p«ur«d 

Around  aiidH|i  iu  ilie  dusk)  air,  r 

As  our  hamuiers  furga  the  swoMB. 

The  sword !— extreme  of  drcid  ;  yei  w  bea 

t.'pou  thi-  freeman's  thigh  'lis  bound 

\V  bile  lor  his  altar  and  his  hearth, 

Wh{.le  for  his  land  that  gai-e him  birtJi, 

The" war  drums  roll,  tht:  trumpeusouad, 

How  «acred  is  it  then  ! 

Whenever  for  Uic  truth  and  right 

It  flashes  iu  ihc  van  (>r  nglit,  '^.. 

Whether  in  feotne  wild  mountain  pas*,       -         ■• 

As  that  where  (ell  ].«oni<las  :  I.., 

Or  on  somr  sterile  plain  and  stern,  ^  .  .i—  '_ 

A  Marslon.  nr  a  HitnnncltbnrB;  *     '''{ 

Or  amidst  crsp  and  bursting  riUa.      '  •  ■  *■ 

The  hwiiaer's  Alp*,  grey  Tyrol's  hill* 

Or,  as  whea  rank  the  Armada'*  prMe. 

It  gleams  above  the  stormy  (id* - 

tttlil,  still,  whene'r  the  battle  war4 

Is  Liberty,  when  men  do  stand 

For  jtuttre  and  their  itaiiv*  taad 

ThMi  Raaraii  Me**  rat  B wuaa  t ' 


L  «    ■  "*'■/" 
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AlHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND    -:     .  ^     I   ^^^^^^ 


Tut  Pilgrims  ok  the  Rhine. — We  have  seen  in 
tba  hud*  of  Wm.  A.  Colman,  i  copy  of  this  new 
work  of  Bulwer.  It  ia  eminently  beautiful  in  its 
typography  and  platea — of  wbich  latter  there  are 
tWRnty-aeven.  -  .• 

Tho  Sentrt  Box,  engraved  by  Danforth,  from 
Le»lie'$  pictura,  is  also  to  be  seen  at  ihe  same  place, 
and  IB  wall  worth  looking  at. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  March  10.] 
The  Mormcm  Difficulties. — A  late  number  of  the 
Enquirer — a  paper  just  started  at  Liberty,  Mo. — 
contains  a  military  order  from  Governor  Dunkia  to 
the   captain  of  the    "  Liberty  Blaes,"  commanding 
kin  to  hold    himsalf  and  his  men  in  "  readiness  tu 
asMst  the  sivil  authorities  in  apprehending  and  bring, 
ing  Co  trial  the  persons  offending  against  the  laws,  in 
November  last,  in   Jackson  county,  in  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Mormons  and  a  portion  of  the  other  citi. 
lens  of  tkat  county. '     He  is  commanded   to  attend 
the  court  in  that  county,  during  the  trial  of  the  cau- 
ses, and  execute  8uch   orders  as  may  be  given  him 
by  the  Judge  or  Circuit  Attorney.     Under  :hese  or 
ders.  and  at  the  request  of  Judge  Rylano,  who  stat 
•d  ih«t  a  number  of  Mormons  wishied  to  testify  be 
ore  the  Grand  Jury,  Csptain  Atchison  marched  hie 
company  into  Independence,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  holding  court,  having  a  number  of  Mormons  un 
der  his  protection.    After  a  stay  of  about  three  hours 
it  was  concluded  by  Judge  Ryland,  the  Circuit  Attor 
asy.and  Attorney  General   Wells,  that  '*  it  was  en. 
tirely  unnecessary  to  investigate   the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  as  the  jury  were  equally  concerned 
in  the  outrages  committed,  and  it  was  therefore  not 
likely  that  any  bills  would  be  found."     The  Captain 
was  therefore  directed  to  return  to  Liberty  and  to 
discharge  his  men.     "To  see  a  civil  court  (the  Go- 
vernor says)  surrounded  kv  a  military  force,  is  well 
calculated  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  ol  any  comniu 
nily  ;'*  and  the   Governor  charges    his    subordinate 
officer  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  mildest  manner 
possible.     It  is  certainly  a  new  thing  in  this  country, 
to  see  the  military  called  in   to  protect  the  civil  au 
tboritiea   in  the  exercise  of  their  just  powers;  and 
goea  far  to  prove  how  far  we  have  relaxed  in  virtue 
and  a  regard  for  the  laws  which  ought  to  govern  us. 
Every  patriot  must  hope,  that  the  occasion  may  sel- 
dom arise  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  surround  u 
judicial  tribunal  with  such  guards.  It  is  a  pernicious 
example,  but  rendered,   perhaps,   necessary  in  tlie 
present  case  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  at 
tending  the  conflict. 


rORKIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
April  5tii. — At  a  late  hour  wc   received  by  the 

Liverpool  packet.  Pacific,  our  London  files  to  the  5th 
ult. ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind  consideration  of 
the  Mate  of  the  Pacific,  for  the  London  Times  of  the 

10th  March,  and  the  Liverpool  Standard  of  the  11th 
for  which  he  will  accept  our  thanks.  These  ace  also 
due  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  Pilot,  who  finding  our  boat  un- 
able to  pull  up  against  a  strong  head  wind,  made  u 
signal  for  his  pilot  boat,  the  William  Bayard,  to  take 
her  in  tow,  and  bring  her  up  to  the  Narrows. 

Ia  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for 
•  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  by  substituting  a  fixed 
duty,  was  defeated  on  Friday  7th,  after  two  nights' 
debate,  by  a  majority  of  312  to  155. 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Althorp  introduced  a  bill 
t«  repeal  the  House  tax. 

Paris  dates  are  to  the  8th  of  March  ;  Madrid  aad 
Lisbon  to  the  1st.  Disturbances  of  a  serious  naiure, 
but  without  loss  ef  life,  ocearred  in  Paris  on  Sunday, 
th«  23d  of  Feb.  They  were  undergoing  judicial 
inquiry.  In  the  Chamber  ef  Deputies  they  had  aUo 
been  discussed.  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  the  Commander 
of  the  National  Guards,  said 

Th«  National  Guard,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it.  is 
tired,  fatigued,  and  discontented  (murmurs),  and  in 
fact,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  the  citizens  com- 
posing It  is  become  iatolerable,  for  they  are  con- 
tinnRlly  under  the  neceanty  of  taking  up  arms  to 
defend  their  shops  and  warehouses.  The  citizen, 
instead  of  taking  his  wife  out  to  walk  of  a  Sunday, 
is  obliged  to  shoulder  his  musket.  As  for  mysoli,  I 
•m  thirsting  after  that  repose  of  which  I  have  been 
deprived  for  the  last  three  years.  As  for  the  bludg- 
too  men,  I  abhor  them  as  much  as  M.  Barrot  him- 
self can  abhor  them. 

Of  f  meral  news  there  is  nothing  important. 

Burgoo  had  not  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Spanish 
Cabinet. 


The  Foreign  Intelligence  by  the  Pacific— of  which 
wo  gave  an  outline  on  Saturday— though  much  later 
than  before  received,  is  in  truth  of  very  little  inter- 
est ;  and  our  columns  are  at  this  moment  too  much 
crowded  with  matter  of  near  and  pressing  import 
ance  to  leave  us  room  for  miscellaneous  extracts. 

In  England,  affairs  look  well  enough.  The  rejec 
tion  of  Mr.  Hume's  proposition  for  a  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  for- 
eign corn  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty,  together  with  the 
failure  of  a  previous  motion  by  .Sir  /.  Ingoldohy  to 
abolish  the  excise  on  malt,  (which  amounts  to  near 
i?5,000,000  sterling  per  annum,)  encouraged  Minis, 
tcrs  to  repeal  the  house  andjwinduw  taxes — two  vex- 
atious and  not  very  productive  sources  of  revenue. 

A  petition  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  from 
the  shipping  interests,  praying  that  the  practice  of 
impretameat  for  the  Navy  might  be  abolished.  It 
had  not  been  discussed,  but  Lord  Grey  had  intimated 
incidentally  his  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  comply, 
ing  wieh  it. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Gleig,  author  of  the  \SubaU 
tern,  and  the  doer-up  of  Lord  Londonderrtfo  military 
campaigns,  and  who,  though  a  clergyman,  had  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  in  oppoMtion  to  the 
Reform  Bill— had  received  from  Lord  John  Ruaaell 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital. 
The  appointment  is  badly  viewed  by  the  whole  Mi. 
nisterial  press. 

A  plethora  of  money,  or  superabundance  of  capi- 
tal seems  to  be  complained  of  generally  in  England. 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  said  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons— that  if  the  ivBenty  milltona  which  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  slave  owners  in  the  colonies,  in. 
stead  of  being  funded,  were  issued  in  the  shape  of 
floating  debt— that  is,  if,  instead  of  stock  redeema. 
ble  at  a  distant  period,  (in  which,  sccordi.ig  to  Mr. 
B.,  there  is  now  less  confidence  than  there  used  to 
be)  Exchange  bills  were  issued- they  could  be  ne- 
gotia:ed  at  an  intereat  not  exceeding  two  per  cent, 
par  annum — that  is,  about  the  rate  of  our  monthly 
interest  in  these  times. 

In  France,  Louis  Philppo  goes  the  whole  against 
the  liberty,  or  possibly  the  license  of  the  press.  The 
law  for  the  snppression  of  publications  sold  by  criers 
in  the  streets,  was  followed  by  the  condemnation 
of  M.  Cabet,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
for  a  publication  tending  to  bring  the  King's  govern, 
ment  into  contempt.  We  annex  a  brief  notice  of 
the  trial. 

Court  of  Assizes. — Sitting  of  Feb.  28. 

Trial  of  M.  Cabet — A  strong  military  force  was 
stationed  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  environs  - 
troops  of  the  line  were  bivouacked  in  the  area  op- 
posite the  Court  of  Accounts,  and  the  whole  com- 
panies occupied  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  and  the 
galleries  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Military  patrols 
and  a  multitude  of  police  agents  circulated  in  all  the 
passages  snd  avenues. 

The  court  was  crowded,  principally  by  persons  of 
note,  including  many  deputies,  among  whom  we  ob. 
served  Messrs.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Berard,  Arago, 
Laffitte,  Gamier  Pages,  Georges  Lafayette,  Legen- 
dre,  d'Argenson,  de  Ludre,  Cormenin,  Odillon  Bar. 
rot,  Laboissiere,  Maille,  Corcelles,  Puyraveau,  Mau. 
guin,  Comte,  General  Bertrand,  Ac. 

The  Registrar  read  the  authorization  to  prosecute, 
granted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  ether  pa' 

pers  «f  mere  form,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
two  articles  inserted  in  the  Populaire  of  January  12 
and  19,  upon  which  the  prosecution  was  grounded. 
The  first  was  enti  led  La  Repuhlique  dana  U  Cham, 
bre.  The  other  article  was  entitled  Cn»«e#  rf^# 
Roia  contrel'  Hununite,  after  censuring  Louis 
Philippe  for  repelling  the  Poles,  in  obedience  to 
Nicholas,  represents  his  system  as  counter-revolu- 
tionary, anti-national,  and  anii-popular,  and  himself 
as  the  enemy  of  the  patriots  of  all  countries.  Both 
these  articles  were  signed  •♦  Cabet."  The  Registrar 
then  called  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Arago,  Dupont  de 
I'Eure.  Lffitte,  Odillon  Barrot,  and  Bernard,  the 
witnesses  summoned  on  the  part  M.  Cabet. 

The  Procureur  General,  however,  objected  to  their 
being  examined,  as  the  prosecuiioH  was  for  oft'enees 
against  the  laws  of  the  press. 

M.  Cabet  maintained  his  right  to  have  them  heard, 
on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  passages  complained 
of  was,   "the  evil    is  in  Louis  Philippe,"    and  he 


wished  to  prove  that  it  was  he  alone  who  governed, 
and  who  in  particular  had  chosen  Prince  Talleyrand 
and  other  personages  ef  the  same  description,  but  he 
concluded  by  renouncing  his  claim  to  interrogate 
witnesses. 

M.  Persil  then  addressed  the  jury,  at  considerable 
length. 

M.  Marie,  counsel  for  M.  Cabet,  addressed  the 
Court  and  jury  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

M.  Garnier  Pages  having  obtained  leave  of  the 
Court,  delivered  an  energetic  speech  in  defence  of 
M.  Cabet. 

M.  Persil,  in  reply  expressed  kis  regret  that  the 
law  against  the  associations  had  not  been  presented 
18  months  ago.  Either  the  associations  must  be  dis- 
solved, or  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  must  fall. 
"  We  (added  he)  fought  against  Charles  X.,  and  we 
will  light  against  the  republic,  if  it  must  be  so." 
M.  Marie  spoke  briefly  in  reply,  after  which, 
Mr.  Cabet  addressed  the  Court  and  the  jury  He 
made  a  profession  of  his  political  faith,  declaring  that 
he  wished  not  for  a  revolution,  but  for  the  people  to 
obtain  their  rights  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
The  year  1793, was  a  tempest  that  might  have  arisen 
under  a  monarchy.  The  best  Republicans  were  those 
who  wished  for  blood  the  least. 

The  President  then  summed  up,  and  the  Jury  re. 
tired,  and  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  delibera- 
tion, returned  and  delivered  a  verdict  ot guilty  upoa 
the  second  count. 

The  Court  in  consequence  condemned  M.  Cabet 
to  two  years  imprisonmeni,  interdiction  of  civil  rights 
for  two  years  more,  and  a  fine  of  4,800f. 

Lafayette  is  spoken  of  in  a  late  letter  from  Paris, 
in  the  Times,  as  about  soon  to  resuniehis  seat  in  the 
Chamber.  '    |       . 

We  do  not  see  in  the  dis  urbances  at  Paris  or 
Lyons,  any  indications  to  justify  the  alarm  expressed 
by  some  of  the  London  papers,  respecting  the  dura, 
lion  of  Z^Mis  Phillipe'a  government. 

In  Spain  all  goes  en  slowly  and  doubtingly.  Diffi. 
culties  occur  about  convoking  the  Cortes,  and  the 
delay  tends  to  alienate  the  liberals  from  the  Queen's 
government.  The  Queen  Regent  is  spoken  of  slight, 
ngly  as  to  her  private  deportment,  as  though  another 
Godoy  were  to  be  raised  up  ii  an  obscure  favorite 
she  has  fouod. 

In  Portugal  the  quarrel  endnres,  and  will  endurei 
apparently,  for  notwithstanding  the  decisive  advan. 
lage  gained  by  Saldanhm  Q\et  the  Miguelites  on  the 
18th  February,  Miguel  still  at  the  latest  dates  from 
Lisbon,  (1st  March,)  held  Santarem — while  misun- 
derstandings prevailed  among  Pedro  and  his  gene- 
rals. 


Of  the  Northern  powers  little  is  said,  and  of  their 
movements  and  plottings  less  appears  to  be  known. 

Three  days  later  from  England. — The  ship  La. 
tua  arrived  last  evening,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the 
16th  ult.,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Ciptain  Watts  for 
the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  14th,  the  only  paper  h« 
brought.  j        '  .      •  '  .  V 

Liverpool,  March  13. — The  sates  ofCotton  for  the 
week  ending  this  evening,  amounted  to  only  9000 
bales,  and  prices  declined  1.4d.  per  pound.  The  ar. 
rivals  were  only  two  from  the  U.  States,  and  one 
from  Brazil.  Our  corn  market  wis  dull,  and  prices 
rather  declined. 

London.  March  tSth,  (correspondent  of  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury.)  Public  matters  to  day  have  not  been 
mixed  with  any  intelligence,  or  domestic  occurrence. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament  do  not  appear  to  excite 
any  interest  whatever,  and  the  prevailing  impressioa 
appears  to  be  that  this  Parliament  will  separate  with, 
out  doing  any  thing  whatever.  The  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  has  now  offered  to  lead  money  in  sums  not  less 
than  2000/.  on  India  Bonds  and  Exc'iequer  Bills,  at 
three  per  cent.  Money  is  again  very  plentiful,  and 
of  easy  discount.  The  issue  ot  the  debate  on  the 
corn  trade  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  converse, 
tion  and  disappointment  amongst  all  'classes  of  the 
citizens,  and  next  to  the  budget  nothing  has  excited 
them  so  much. 

The  money  market  has  been  heavy  today  ;  Consols 
htfve  declined  to  91  1-4  from  91  1.2,  Ihe  price  al 
which  they  opened.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are 
much  al  the  price  of  yesterday,  but  Very  little  has 
been  done,  and  the  tendency  of  the  money  market  is 
drooping. 

The  Colenial  Market  is  without  interest;  (he  da> 
mand  continues  lunited,  and  the  market  is  tnit  scant* 
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ly  BuppUed  ;  the  importi  are  very  fair,  but  we  thmk 
that  aa  the  seasou  advancea  prices  will  decline  ;  most 
of  the  quotations  are  merely  nointnal,  and  the  princi- 
ple article.  Sugar,  is  selling  about  300  »'hds.  daily  at 
50..  for  brown,  52a.  to  548.  6d.  yellow  and  fine  683 
to  688.  6d.;  Maurititts.  4707  bag.  «'«'»»''y  P^^J'^^tT.! 
thi.day,  ac  44s.  to  56..  6d.  for  low  brownio  fine  yel- 
low, being  for«er  prices.  Oii.<^TbeTe  ^B  mU ^ 
ytty  good  demand  for  all  .orts  of  .eal  aud  fi.h  at 
bigher  prices. 

Falmoitth.  Sunday  mor.ing.  11  .«'<=»«,'' --ll'e 
Pike  has  this  morning  come  in.  having  left  L.sb.m 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last.  The  account  she 
brines  is  of  a  much  more  cheering  character  to  the 
Constitutional  cau.e  than  what  has  lately  been  re 
ceived.  An  engagement  took  place  on  Sunday 
Morning  with  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies,  which 
brought  on  a  general  engagment.  the  report  of  which 
was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Migaelite  force  that 
lay  outside  of  Santarem.  The  few  that  remained 
from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  which  it  was  ex- 
pected  an  immediate  attack  would  be  made,  as  Don 
Pedro  left  here  yesterday,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Terceira,  for  the  army.  I  have  no  time  to  say 
m»re.  as  other  expresses  are  about  leaving.— [Cou- 
rier, March  10.1 


33^  TOWNSKND  it  DURPEK,  of  Palmyra,  itanu- 
facturKTt  of  RaUroad  Rope,  having  removed  lh«ir  e«ubluh- 
ment  to  HuilsoH,  uiiiler  the  i-ame  ol  Durfee,  May  k.  Co.  offer  it> 
BupplyRopeof  any  required  length  (wtihoul  iplice)  lor  in- 
clined'planen  of  Railroads  at  the  8horle»l  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ofthe  principal citie*  in  the  United  $tate».  Asia 
iihe  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jcrvie,  Eng. 
M.  k  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engmeei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  6aaal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Peniisylvanitt. 

Hu.l«<>ii,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  t 

January  ■£>,  I8S3.  S 


NOW  READY, 
AW  INTBRKSTISG  AND  XJSEPCL.  MAP. 

Upon  which  is  delineated  nearly  all  the  Railroads 
now  chartered  in  the  V.  Sutes.  It  is  designed  to  show 
tho  present  contemplated  connexion  of  the  difTerent  hnes. 
a.  well  aa  where  others  may  hereafter  be  conKiructed  to 
connect  with  them.  It  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  price 
•1  25.  or  put  up  in  morocco  for  pocket  maps,  price  $1  50, 
or  on  rollers  at  f2  'Zo,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the 

■       -  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  street. 


subscriber. 
New- York.  April  2. 


1835. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

ftCr  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CAERIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA,  re«i>eell'ully  inform  Uio  public,  ami  es 
p«cially  Railroad  and  Transportatiou  Compani«'s,  that  thfey 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  ttie 
coBftructioii  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  othar  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  tb«  United  Slates 
tlugiuecrs,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  tbat 
they  are  prepared  t»  execute  any  orders  for  the  constructioa  of 
Laeomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  tc.  with  which  they  may  bt- 
tavared,  and  pledge  iheaiselves  to  a  punctual  c«aiplianc«  with 
any  eagiigeuientii  they  may  make  in  refurence  to  this  line  si 
basineiH. 

Tkey  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
Ua  for  the  construction  of  three  clashes  of  engines,  viz.  ea- 
giaes  weighiBg  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  tnginea  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
follawing  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
wiles  per  hour  ;  a  five  toa  mgine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
Uaur  ;  a  four  ton  engin.  at  a  speed  of  £;i  1  2  miles  p#r  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  res.>ecu  will  be  warrautfd  to  equ^ 
that  of  ths  beet  English  engines  uf  the  same  class,  with  respect 
■01  ouly  to  their  cAciency  ia  the  convtiyance  of  burtbeas,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  thechsapness  aud  fai  ility  of  their  re 
pairs 

Tac  •Bgia«B  will  b«  .ndapted  10  th«  use  of  antbraclts  coal 
plus  wood,  c«ke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotiva 
«uj;iBes. 

The  terms  »hall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  evea  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  eaglaet  of  the  sanie  class  cau  be 
pr«»ourad  from  abroad. 

All  ordtrs  for  enginas,  Slc.  and  ether  communications  in  re 

feMDse  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 

ctty  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 

By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS.  Seerctafy. 

December  3d,  ]*03. 

For  further  iaformatioa  on  this  aubiect  ■«•  No.  40,  page 
77«  of  tMs  Journal.  d« 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 

^iaa^  posrroRY. 

^HH^     The  subaerlber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
^^^■ST  above  establishment,  is  now  enabird  to  furnish  tra 
^DHP  dera  and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
M  upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 

^^^K^^m.  1833,  ie«rr«a(r<<of  the  best  quality. 
The  freaiest  care  and  attention  has  be«n  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  experi 
•need seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
■d  ta  perfection  in  ihiw  country;  these  are  from  the  ttest  houses 

ia  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
after,  they  stiould  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
poMible  to  obviate  unfavnrable  seasons  aad  circumstancas  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 

A1.S0— French  Liiceni,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
8eed,£enultte  BCangelWurtzei,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,  and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Ftrmirt. 

W.  THORBURN. 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

Or  Catak)f  ues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  t>etter 
lusdcc  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburo  is  also  Agent  for  the  fuHowing  publications, 
u  wit  :— 

Naw  Yoaa  FAaitaa  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Macaaaics' UAflAziKK  and  Register  of  Inventions  4t  Improve- 
ments. 

Ambkicah  Railroad  Joinum,  aod  Advacaie  oflBtemal  In- 
ysotements ;  and  the 

Naw- Yoax  AiisaiCAN,  Dvlt,  7Vt  f^ttUf,  and  Snat-  Wttkly; 
*itk*r  or  M  of  which  may  be  seen  and  akttiMd  by  those  wb. 
wish  them,  by  calUiv  at  347  Akrt*  JIMrAat  sfrsft,  .^Msay. 


NOTICK  TO  MANUPACTURKRS. 

ff3-  SIMON  K  A1R.VIAN,  ot  the  villase  ol  Lai.siiigbureli,  in 
het.iuuty  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York.  Iiasinventeil 
dnd  put  ill  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  8«iuare  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lOd  nails  in  a  oiinuie,  and  in  the  s^nie 
propiiriiou  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  sliiis.  The  nail  is 
hitiiinered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
rednecs.thai  its  capacity  lor  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine.  a«jd  mav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma 
chines  aa  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  (or  them  as  soon 
ds  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right  tor  the  use  ol  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Any  fterson  desiring 
luriher  intorinatioB,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  .Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
singDurgh.— Augusila,  1833.  A29tr  RMliF 

RAILW^AY  IRON. 

1      Ftat  hart  in 
J:^  Ninety. five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengthsoi  Utold 
t200  do.      lido.       i    do.   I  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.       l|  do.        I    do.    tholes,  ends  cut  at 

800  do.      9    do.       I    do.    fan  angle  ol  46  de 

800  do.      'i\  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  spli 

soon  expected.  |  cingpUies.  nails 

J  to  suit. 
330  do.  of  Ed°;e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  2i,  2J,  2i,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Oovernmenti' 
and  lacorporated  Oovernmenu,  aim  the  Drawback  laken  in 
part  paymeat.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofal  I  the  iliflerent  kinds  ofRails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  tMiih  in  lhi^ 
country  and  Oreat  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  ili«poi>«d  10 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


8TKPHK»80Ws 

Butlderrfa  tupe'ior  ttyle  of  PoMutnger  Cart  fOT  Kailrtm^t 
No.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Biaecker  street, 
New-York. 
n-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  weuld  do  well  to  axamta 
th^tTar.  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  •««"»" 'J"  ^'  » 
the  New- York  and  Harlasm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  ta  tf . 

&Ait.ROAB  CAR  whb:k:i.8.  boxks  akb 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTING*. 

r^  AI»o.  AXLES  furnished  and  flued  to  wheels  com^te 
at  a^Jefrer«.n  Cotton  and  Wool  M*hir.e  Factory  and  K-on- 
drv.  Paierson,  N.  J.  All  orders  adilteWMMl  to  the  aubac-ifcers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street.  Nf  w-TTork,  will  b«  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINO81 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed  complete. 

J9  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OROSVEgOK. 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

{3°  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  and  ol  superior  quality 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instrunienis,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  piasses  made  by  Trougbton,  tngeiher  with 
a  larte  assonnieni  nl  Eiigiiiei-rin$  Instruments,  manufartured 
tn  I  ^old  by  E.  It  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  xtteet, 

.l:'I  6f  coraer  of  Maiilpnlai.c, 


EKOINEERINO  AND  SURVEYIAG 
INSTRVMKNTS. 

E3'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  puperiot,  in  ;>rinciples  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manutac- 
lured  ia  the  Uaited  Slates  ;  several  ot  which  are  entirely  nett: 
amnas  whichvre  an  luipioved  Compass,  with  a Te.escope  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  Ouniom- 
eter,  with  two  Telescopies — and  a  Levelling  Instruinem,  with  a 
Oonioin«ter  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Inatrumenl  Maker,  No.  9  Docit  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  F.agineers,  Surveyors,  and  ottiers  interested.! 

Baltimore.  I8S}. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  resfiecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factured bv  thee,  now  in  une  or>  the  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cacerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  Ibllowing  inlormaiiou 
The  whole  number  ef  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  constructian  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex 
elusive  ofthe  number  in  the  service  ol  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
.luation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  hav> 
la  tact  needed  but  liule  pepairi,  except  from  accideau  te  which 
all  instruments  ofthe  kind  ave  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paKerna  for  the  levels  and  compasser 
have  been  preiarred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  otheri 
ia  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de 
cription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  (ktj  Koad. 

This  instrumeat,  mere  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telascepe,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
»carceiy  any  thiag  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compas..  it  is  indeed  the  most  compleielv  adapted  to  later 
al  aagles  of  aay  simple  and  chea;*  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerrcd  to  all  othrrr 
now  in  uee  tor  laying  efraila— and  rn  fact,  when  knewn,  1  think 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectlullythv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER.  Sunerintendant  of  Constructian 
01  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Phllsdelphia,  February,  1833. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  cnnstani  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Cempass."  I  can  safely  say  1  be 
tieve  it  to  be  much  superior  teany  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
aow  In  use,  and  as  suah  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February.  183S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mi.  W.J 
Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties or^a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl 
iieers  as  prctierable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HJEMRY  B.  CAMPBELL,  Kflf .  Pbilad  . 
ml  ly  Oermaoi.  aod  Norrist.  Railroad      > 


HOVKI^TY  -WORKSt 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
tJ-TH0MA8  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Btaam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  fresaM. 
and  other  Machinerv.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
ers, which  are  warranted,  for  salety  and  economy,  to  he  sapa- 
rior  toanv  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  lallaat 
assurance  is  given  that  wark  shall  be  done  we  I ;,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  raapactfully 
iolicite<l.  ""» 


INSTRUMENTS. 

UVRVSYIKG  AND  NAUTICAL.  IHBTRV|CBST 

MANUPACTORY. 

i3-  EWIN  It  HEARTTC.  at  the  sign  of  the  Qaadrarii, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  nonh  ofthe  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  cape- 
cially  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manularture  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  ol  iKstrumeutsin  the  above 
brancheH,  which  they  can  furrish  at  the  shonesi  notice,  and  oa 
lair  terms.    Ittstrun.enis  repaired  Iwiili  care  aud  promptitude. 

For  prool  of  the  high  esiiinatioii  on  which  their  Surveyinf 
Instrumrnu  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  teave  to  lander  lo 
the  public  peiufal,  itie  following  certificates  from  gcDtlamca  ol 
distinguished  scientific  auainroenia. 

To  Ewin  U  Heanie — Agreeably  to  your  request  mads  seme 
months  since,  1  now  nffer  you  my  opinion  ol  the  lusiruaianis 
made  at  your  establishoient,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Kail- 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  Itave  t>aea  given  at  a  much 
earlier  iieuou,  but  wa«  iiiientiuiiail*  Jelayed,  in  order  leg^rd 
a  longer  time  lur  the  trial  «t  the  I,.auuoieiits,  ««  that  1  Maid 
.{leak  with  the  greater  coii£denc«  ol  their  meriu,  il  tuck  ikct 
should  be  iuuiid  to  possess. 

Il  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  not whksilMiac 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  ttom  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  thoaa 
manufactured  by  you.  Ot  the  whole  numl>er  manufaciarad  lor 
the  Department' ol  Construction,  to  wii:  five  Levels,  aad  tivs 
ofthe  Otmpasses,  nut  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  Irom  the  occasional  imp«rtecti«<a  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accideriia,  to  which  all  Insirumeois  art  liable 

They  possess  a  firraoess  and  subility,  and  at  the  sama  iima 
a  neainess  and  t>eauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  encaged  in  their  consirucdun. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  aa  beiat  worthy  the 
nonce  ol  Companies  engaged  in  IiiiernaJ  Improvemeuia,  whw 
may  require  Instruments  oi  superior  workmanshi)'. 

JA.ME8P.  STABLER. 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  laairumeHis 
ol  your  Manufaaure,  naiiicularly  Spirit  levels,  awl  torvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expreaaing  my  opiMive 
ol  the  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  The  parts  ol  the  levels 
ap|ieared  well  proportianed  toaecure  faciliiv  in  use,  aad  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjuatments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  b  c  to  possaas  all  the  modern 
impruveuieoi  erct'Dsiruciioii,  of  which  su  iiiaay  hav*  be>-ti 
made  within  these  tew  years  ;  sod  I  have  no  doulti  but  lh«y 
will  give  eveiy  satisiaciion  wli<  n  ukcd  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  Civil  Eaginaar. 
Baltimoie,  May  1st,  I8M 

To  MeaarsEwin  and  Heartte— Asyou  have  aakcd  me  la  give 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  ol  thoae  instruments  of  your  maitu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  1  cheerlully  state 
that  as  far  as  mv  oppartuiiitiea  of  my  brcomiog  aquaimed  wiih 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  te  think  well  u( 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  iiaetueee  el  their 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ot  frequent  remarfc'by  my 
self,  and  ofthe  accuracy  ol  their  prxformance  I  have  recaiva4 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  otheis,  who-«  apiaioii  1  rcspcat. 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  ia  use.  .The 
effnps  you  have  made  eince  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecesaity  of  sending  elsewhers  for  what  wa 
may  want  is  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbatiaa  aad 
our  warm  eocouragemrBt.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yuurentei prize  so  wall  merits.  1  remain,  yours.  Its. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Englneeria  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Okie  RaMj 
road  Company. 

A  Bumber  el  oiiier  letters  are  in  our  posseaeion  and  might  ha 
introduced,  but  are  toe  leijgthy.  We  should  be  hapfy  l« 
submiiihem  upou  apylicatiatt,  i«  anf  paraondaaUoi^  ufpsrua- 
jog  the  earns.  asM 


««f 
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Dip,  Declination  and  Fariation  of  the  J<'eedle 
%n  the  United  States.    By  A  Citizew  of  New- 
YoxK.     [For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 
If  the  manufacturer  of  compasses  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  will  be  so  polite  as  to  send 
to  Do;t.  Smith,  28  Water  St.,  New-York,  two 
of  his  needles,  that  stand  alike  in  their  direct- 
ire  course  for  three  days  successively,  he  will 
then  answer  the  question  put   by   him   in  the 
lUilroad  Journal,  of  March   22d,  1834;  for  he 
M»Ter  has]seen  two  needles,  which   were  im- 
ported from  Flngland,  that  stand  alike  for  that 
leHg^th  of  time. 

Th«  Beazilian  Bamboo. — "  Among  the  trees 
which  attracted  our  attention,"  says  Dr.  Walsh 
in  his  trarels  in  Brazil,  "  were  the  diflerent 
8p«eies  of  bamboo,  some  of  which  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  some  of  singular  beauty. 
Of  the  first  kind  were  many  that  measured  two 
feet  ii  circumference,  sending  out  large  lateral 
branches,  and  to  tall  as  to  resemble  forest  trees. 
Others,  of  equal  magnitude,  without  any 
branches,  shot  out  in  a  single  stem  divided  in- 
to regular  joints,  smooth  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  till  they  attained  an  immense  height. 
Some  were  not  so  thick,  but  ran  up  till  they 
became  to  slender  that  they  bent  down,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  a  rery  fins  point,  as  thin  as  a 
horse  nair,  and  waring  across  the  road  like 
long  flahing  rods.  I  cut  one  of  them,  which 
had  shot  up  from  the  valley  below,  about  the 
middle,  where  it  was  not  quite  so  thick  aa  my 
wrist.  After  carrying  it  some  time  in  my 
hand,  where  it  felt  lighter  than  a  cart  whip,  I 
laid  it  alon^  the  road  and  measured  its  length, 
and  found  it  fifteen  yards  long,  to  thaf  the 
entire  plant  must  have  been  ninety  feet,  taper- 
ing, and  polished  the  whole  way  with  the  most 
exquisite  finish."  Another  kind  was  so  pro- 
lific that  it  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
forest,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  clothing  them  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite verdure.  Sometimes  it  ran  from  tree 
to  tree,  corering  the  whole  sloping  surface  of 
a  flan  with  a  level  uniform  curtain  of  the  rich- 
est drapery.  This  vegetable  surface  is  called 
"grass  of  the  thicket."  It  yields  the  cattle  a 
anpply  of  green  and  wholesome  fodder  at  all 
seasons. 

■^— ^^i»i^™^— ■       '■  ■  Hill  —    ..  .1— ■  ,.    I     ■■     -— —  '  '  ~ 

QCr  The  following  Gentlemen  have  coneent- 
e>d  to  act  att  Agents  tor  the  Nrw.York  Farmer 
AMB  Amsrican  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  also, 
for  the  Mbchanics'  Maoazinb — the  American 
Kailroad  Jovrnal — and  for  the  American 
Plovok-Bot : 

nbw.york. 
Nev)-York — Wm.  A.  Colman. 

"  Peter  Hill. 

AW»«ny— W.  Thorburn. 
♦*  Little  &  Cuinmiugs. 

*•  t        Hoffmnn  &  White. 
Alhion,  Orleans  co. — C.  S.  MeConnel. 
Auburn — Edwin  Reeve,  Assistant  P.  M. 

"        T.  M.  Skinner. 
Brooklyn — ^W.  Bigelow. 
Buffalo — Samuel  Russell,  P.  M. 

"         Theodore  Butler. 
Cananiairua — Morse  &  Harvey. 
£lmira,  Tioga  co. — BirJsall  &  Huntley. 
Oeneva — Col.  Bogert. 
Hamilton — Williams,  Orton  &  Co. 
Haverstraw,  Rockland  co. — J.  Douglass. 
Ithaca — Mack  &  Andrews. 
Kingston,  Ulster  co. — John  J.  Tappan. 
Lansingburgh — Alex.  Walsh. 
Af«mZttM—N.  Williams,  P.  M. 
:     If ew- Hamburgh — ^J.  D.  Swords,  P.  M. 

Onondaga,    Courtland,  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties— Oman  King. 
Onondaga — R.  Stewart,  P.  M. 
Owego — Ac.  P.  Searing. 
'     Pourkkeepsie — Potter  &  Co. 
Rochester — C.  &  M.  Morse. 
R»$endale — Jacob  Snyder,  P.  M. 
•     Saekett's  Harbor— Z.  Allen. 
Saliabury — B.  L.  Fish. 
Smuea  fdtls — Chas.  L.  Hoakins. 
abtrwood'a  Cornors—A..  Thomas,  P.  M. 


Suracuse — J.  L.  V.  Yates, 
jfroy — Postmaster. 

S.  E.  Gibbs. 

W.  S.  Parker. 
Utica — R.  Nortliway,  Jr. 

"        H.  &  E.  Phinney  &  Co. 
Waddington — J.  L.  Thayer. 
Wheatland,  Monroe  co. — H.  O.  WoodhuU. 

MAINE. 

Applctoti — George  Pease,  P.  M. 
Portland — Colman,  Holden  &  Co. 
Williamsbnrgk — Moses  G  reenleaf. 

NBW.HAMPSHIRE. 

Amoskeng — Oliver  Dean. 
Keene — J.  W.  Prentiss. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington — H.  B.  Stacy. 

••  Edward  Smith.  ' 

MASSACHUSETTS.  V. 

Boston — Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 
New-Bedford — Wm.  How. 

"  W.ii.  C.  Taber. 

Newhuryvort — Charles  Whipple. 
Salem — Whipple  &  Lawrence. 
Saxonville — .lames  Darhng.  ?^'- 

Springfield — James  W.  Crooks. 
West  Stockbridge — John  L.  Goodrich,  Esq. 
Worcester — Dorr  &  Howland. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Pawtucket — J.  Mclntyre. 
Providence — Martin  Robinson. 

CONNECTICUT.  ^  ..       i 

East  Haddam — Ohver  Greene. 
Hartford— D.  S.  Porter. 
A'tWin^icor^A— Friend  Whittlesey  r      >       - 
Middlelown — S.  W.  Griswold. 
New-Haven— A.  H.  Maltby. 
Norwich — Russell  Hubbard. 
"  Samuel  C.  Starr. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

FAitabethtown—T.  B.  C.  Dayton,  P.  M. 
/•VeeAoW— Messrs.  Bartleson,  Eds.  Inquirer. 
Morristown — E.  Brooks. 
Trenton — D.  Fenton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dublin,  Bucks  co. — N.  Rowland. 
Honessdaltt — A.  G.  Dimock. 
Philadelphia — Adam  Waldie,  Bookseller. 
J.  R.  Pollock,  100  Spruce  st. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Britain  Chase,   at  the  Railroad 
Company's  Office.) 
'«  W.  &  J.  Neal.  Booksellers. 

"  E.  J.  Coale  &  Co. 

DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Benj.  Homans. 
"  Frank  Taylor. 

VIRGINIA. 

Christiansburg — John  Gardener. 
Dansville — Editors  of  the  Reporter. 
Everettsville — James  Fitz. 
Fredericksburg — W.  Battail. 
New-Baltimore — T.  H.  Hampton. 
Richmond — R.  J.  Smith. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  "' 

Charleston — B.  B.  Hussey. 

OHIO.  '         -        %■ 

Springfield,  Clark  co. — M.  M.  Henker. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville— 3.  P.  Ayres  &  Co. 
C.  C.  Nor>-al. 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort— "W.  B.  Bacon. 
Louisville — Wilkins  Tannahill. 
Lexington — J.  W.  Trumbull. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Rocky  Spring — A.  L.  Robinson. 
VicA*6urfi^— Miles  C.  Folkes. 

LOUISIANA. 

Avoylle  Ferry,  Red  River— P.  G.  Voorliies. 
New-Orleans— W .  McKean. 

UPPER    CANADA. 

Montreal — Editor  of  the  Herald. 
York— J.  W.  BrenL 

LOWER    CANADA. 

Quebec — W.  Brent,  Librarian. 


VOL.  HI.  OF  THETRAILROAD  JOUR 
NAL  AND  ADVOCATE  6l  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS  iii  published  once  a  week  in  quarto  forni,  writh 
16  page*  to  each  number,  at  93 ;  ur  in  semi-monthly  form, 
of  32  pag.-s,  Dtitched  in  a  cover  of  colon  d  paper,  al  %ipft 
annum,  in  advance.  T\if> firtt  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  b"  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  stitched 
in  covert  or  bound  in  board:!,  at  the  subsrriptiun  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  purl,  50  cents,  in  two  parts  91  per 
volume.  ThoM  in  rovers  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  magazine.  Published  at 
No.  35  Wall  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE   AND 

REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  now  just  commencing  its  secomi  year.  It  will 
bo  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  ban  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corit«- 
pondents,  in  ditfurrnt  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  assiiit- 
ance  of  whom,  and  those  who  mny  hereafter  contribute  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Knioht, 
formerlj",  and  /or  several  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Maoazinf,  who  is  engaged 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  sayjng  that 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 

a  liberal  support.  The  jirnt  year.or  two  first  volumes,  having 
been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  boards— either  at  wAoiesnfe  or  retof{.  Price  91  50 
per  vol.  in  numbers,  or  91  75  in  boards,  or  93  (ler  an- 
num. A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE    NEW-YORK     FARMER     AND 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  volume  of  a  new  series.  It  is  published 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  pages  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  $3  pei  annum  m  advance.  The  last  vol- 
ume may  be  had  either  stitched  in  a  cover,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  $3  25 ;  in 
boards,  $3  50.  Each  subscriber  u>ho  pays  in  advance,  or 
previous  to  the  first  o/ April,  free  of  postage  or  commission, 
unll  he  entitled  to  eight  additional  popes  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  extra  pages  to  the  volume.  Puhliahed  at  No. 
35  Wall  street,  N .  Y.!  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22.  1834. 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICrLTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  nnblisbed  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pnges,  embracing  the  roost  choice  articles 
from  the  best  agricultural  and  merhatrical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  volumes'  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  titaiL 
Price,  93  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  pulHished.  .--'"'^ 

Also,  the  NEW-YORK  AMERICAN,  daily,  tn-weeklx,, 
and  semi-ioeckly. 

Also,  the  PLOUGH-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  eight  ipiarto  pages,  is  issued  once  a  week,  a* 
91  50  per  annum,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  inter- 
esting reading  upon  agriculture,  Sw. 

iHr"  All  Letters  and  Comrsunications  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, may  be  addre8sed,/r«  of  postage,  to 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


PATENT  RAII.ROAD,  SHIP  AKD  BOAT 

JC?"  1  he  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  K»ci(>ry  keep  contianily  lor 
■•ale  a  very  exit-nsive  a.-ignrtrnciit  ol' Wiimglil  kpifcet>  ami  S«il>, 
fiomStn  10  iixlif*.  inHiiiiti<tinrril  t;T  the  nibsmlifiV  Patci  ( 
Machinery,  which  alter  five  jeara  aucre«Kiul  uieiatiin  aid 
nnw  aliniiat  univertial  u^e  in  the  Unitni  Stair*  (hs  »dl  at  tn 
(land,  whrre  the  ><ii(it>crihcr  obtaiieil  a  PaKmi,}  ate  fuuiitl  »t^ 
perior  im  anv  ever  dtkreil  In  market. 

Itailruail  Con'|iaiii<-K  may  be  aupplird  w<ih  S|iii(rf  hnv-r.f 
couateratiik  her.ds  loiiiiible  tu  the  boJe«  ii>  inn  rails,  to  ai/y 
iinoillii  and  (111  »i:(>ri  liOlicr..  Aintnat  allihi-  Kallr<  li>  now  ii) 
|iru(!reiia  in  ihe  Uniird  States  are  fasirned  wiih  Spikes  mailr  a^ 
he  aliMve  iiani»<l  iM(M>.y--IV>r  T'tiicli  pi.r|i'n-  Ihcj  a.aloujiil  ib* 
raluable,  a«  t'icir  a<lhr«inii )«  more  than  double  aiiy  rrien  t  n 
piku*  niuiK'  by  ihi'  hhnin  it. 

jTj^  All  c>nl(;i«i  ilrriTied  to  the  Agent.  Troy,  K.  V.,  wIlUe 
nuii<:iually  aitPirdKiUti. 

HCNHY  BURDtK,  AeeM. 
Troy,  N.y.July.UJl. 

54^  i>pikrs  are.  kept  liir  sale,  at  Tartory  price?,  by  T.  k.  J- 
Townacnil,  Alb:iiiy,  anil  the  pr  iicipal  Iron  Mrrrhanif  in  Altb- 
ny  ami  Troy  :  J.  I.  Biuwcr,  'i-t'i  Wiii«.r  »ir«.tl,  Kc«  Yi>ik  ;  A. 
VI  Jmiii's,  Pliilailelphia  ;  T.  Joiivicrs,  Baiuiiiore;  L'egtaiid  k. 
Aiiiith,  B.<st«n. 

P.  .-;. — K.ii^r-.ia'l  Ctim^aiiirK  wri:lil  i!o  wall  to  fcroai^  tkeir 
i>l  It-r^  astArly  ii^  prurilczl,  a»  (ho  autisrribi  r  It  drairnur  ol  ex- 
le.rJini;  thu  nianiil'iriuring  so  sh  to  keep  (lace  with  the  dally 

icre^'inr  Uemand  fur  hi<  Spikes. 

Jn  lam  H.  BURDEN. 


TO  CIVIL.  ENCINEEHS. 

The  Western  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  8tate  of  Tenneaw,for  t^e  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  Railroad  from  the  ti.wn  of  Jackson,  In 
the  county  of  Madiwin,  by  the  mort  practicable  route  to  the 
Mitiiirfippi  river,  wish  to  oniplny  one  or  more  personi  as  eagi- 
neen  to  survey  the  route  and  superintend  the  location  and  cop- 
mi  uctton  (if  said  road.  Gentlemen  who  wish  employiuent  la 
the  above  capacity,  niH  forward  to  the  undcr^lfintd  on  or  be- 
tore  the  3d  d;ty  of  June  next,  the  termi  upon  which  tJicy  are 
willini!  to  engage,  also  iIik  moct  unquestionable  tesilninniaJs  of 
t.>o«i  character  and  scieutific  and  practical  skill  in  works  of  the 
aVive  deKriptinn.  An  election  of  an  engineer  will  not  take 
pl&rs  before  the  3d  of  June. 

Rv  order  of  the  Prea't  &.  DIrertors. 

JOM    B.  T.il.BOT,  Oash'rlc  ■••. 
^cImoo,  Marck  18,  ISM.  _  .       J  alS  k 
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AND    ADVOCATE    OF    IXTERl^AL.    IMPROVEMEIVTS. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLT,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STREET,  NEW-YORK,  AT  THREE  DOLI-ARa  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editor.] 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1S34. 


[VOLUME  III.— No.  15. 


[[will  be  of  vast  usefulness  t»  this  Territory,  and  the  wholi'j  or  government,    the  committee  were  obliged  to 

!  country  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes.  ||cuntine  th«mselve8  to  the  investigation  of  the 

1 1     Resolved,  That  such  improvement  is  the  more  irajieri-ij  general  principles  applicable  to  the  case,  to  the 

;25ou^ly  required  in  consequence  oi  the  rapid  advance  of  our:  I. .^n^li^s  ,o  be  derived  from  the  exi>erienoeJ  of 

lojilint'ghlxjrs  m  Ucper  Canada,  and,  in  the  event  oi  future, •      .*»  •  .  '  ,•  * 

wars,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  lo  ihe  security  iP^^^l*   COnipanies,   and  tO  the   opinions  ofeU- 
'and  defence  of  ihis  frontisr.  jjlightened  and  experienced  men. 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  thn  views  contained  in  1 1      The  first  general  principle  tliey  considered, 

rks ! 


COXTEKTS : 

New- York  and  Erie  Railroad;  Internal  Improvement; 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal ;  Report  on  the  I  se  ol 

the  Pemisylvamia  liailroads ;  &c page  225 

Agriculture,  &c 228 

I umilton's  Sawing  and  Boring  Machine;   Method  of 

dresxing  Skins  ;  The  Press  in  China  ;  Causes  of  In- 
digestion ;  Wiswall's  Yoke  Cutter  for  dressing  Spokea 

oTWheels ...230;  the  raomorial  and  resoluiions  on  this  8iil)ject,  adopted  at  a  Iwas,    what  waH    the    object  of  these   wo 

every  IMtrve   appropriated  to  its  function;   Arabian         meeling  of  the  mtizemi  ot  ihe  cmnty  of  Oaweeo,  .New-  :\i,-i     .!,•.••.,'/.         .  , 

Hor« ;  Observktions  on  the  Prevailing  Currents  of      |  i  \  ork,  on  the  lith  ol  lk.cenil>er,  1833.  which  have  b^-n  j!  ^  T  "»<*•  "f  «**  *°  ^^"t'^^  *  '"Yff*^  «'"''»«^*;  «*•; 

the  Ocean  and  their  Causps,  c-onclude<l 231j'cciiunurucated  lo  iliui  House.  i|ne.d  on  a  long  hne  of  public  work;  or  to  facill 

Litorary  Notices. . . . 234;  j    Kf.,o!ved,  Thai  the  Coventor  of  this  Territory  be  re- 1;^"«  ^^^  intercourse  between  points  not  far  dis. 

Nummary,  I-oreign  and  Domestic 234  I    j^^i^.j  ^^  i^ansmit  a  copy  of  th^  forrgoing  re«olaiions  to    tant  from  «;ach  other  ?      Thus,  the  first  inquiry 

Adverusements.  &c ^^^^h,u  Likiuh  Ly»n,  IM^gtu,  in  Congit^LniihiaTeTn-^i^^  ....  -      -^ H  _^  J 
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NEW-YORK,  APRIL  19,  1834. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  bill  men- 
tioned in  the  following  notice  may  become  a 
law: 

Survey  of  Tin  New-York  and  Erie  Raii.-|' 
KOAD  Route. — A  bill  providing  for  this  survey! 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  at  the;' 
expense  of  the  State,  under  a  principal  engi- 1| 
neer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  now  ' 
before  the  Legislature. 


tory,and  to  Rudolph  ituunor,  Estj.,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention' ut  Oswego,  relerred  to  in  tiie  previous  rrbolutiun. 

John  McUowELL, 
President  of  the  legislative  Council. 

(Attest,)  John  Norvall,  Secretary. 


.'*i 


Internal  Improvement. — A  project  for  con- 
necting, by  a  sloop  and  steamboat  canal,  the 
great  western  lakes  and  the  Hudson  river  is  on 
foot,  and  seems  to  command  great  attention 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  our  State 
as  well  as  those  of  Michigan  and  Ohio.  The 
plan  is  to  render  navigable  the  Oswego,  Cayu- 
ga, Oneida,  Seneca,  and  Mohawk  rivers,  the 
Oneida  lake  and  Wood  Creek.  We  give  the 
following  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  project 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we  trust  will 
be  found  practicable. — [Standard.] 

Executive  Department,  ) 
March  7th,  1834.     $ 

RCDOLrit   BCNNER,  EsQ  , 

President  of  the  Convention  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  reAolotion  of  tlie  Legisla- 
■tive  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigwi,  1  have  tlie  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  their  resolutions,  concurring  "  in  the 
views  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Oswego,  New- York,  on  the  12th  Dec.  1833,  relative  to 
the  fbanation  of  a  navigable  communication  on  the  Ameri 
can  aide  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
■ervant,  G.  B.  Porter. 

J;  .  ^    >-■%...    :,  \      Coc.NciL  Chamber,     > 

Detroit,  March  1st,  1834.  J 
Resolved,  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  That  the  efforts  made  in  the  western  jiart  of  the 
State  of  New- York  and  elsewhere,  to  effect  a  navigable 
eonmonication,  on  the  American  side,  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  are  highly  laudable,  and  meet  with  the  en- 
tire coDCurrence  in  this  House. 

I^Baaolved,  That  this  enlightwMd  eoterpria*,  if  sucGeMful, 

■^■..-:if!ir    ..■  •      ■■'-  ^ 


Trm.nton,  April  1'2. — Delaware  and  Raritan  Ca. 
nal. — The  water,  let  into  the  feeder  week  before 
lasi,  continues  to  flow  and  gradually  increase  in  the 
main  Canal ;  there  will  soon  be  sufHcient,  if  no 
breach  occurs,  lor  boating  he.  ce  to  Princeton.  The 
main  Canal  is  of  sufiicient  capacity  to  contain  8  feet 
in  depth  and  60  (cet  wide  at  the  surface. — [State  Ga- 
■zette.]  ;         . 

The  following  Report,  relative  to  the  use  oi 
Railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  found  inte. 
resting  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Report  relative  to  the  Use  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads — Mr.  Keating,  Chairman — Read 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  4, 
1834. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred,  on 
the  9th  December  last,  so  much  of  the  Govern- 
or's message  as  relates  to  the  transportation 
on  and  use  of  the  railroads  of  this  Common- 
wealth, report — 

That  they  have  investigated  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them,  with  all  the  deliberation  which 
it  required,  and  that  they  herewith  submit  a  bill 
embracing  the  result  of  their  inquiries. 

The  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  it,  will  at  once  appear 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  course  of  their  inves 
ligations,  the  committee  have  met  with  no  pa 
rallel  case  to  which  they  could  look  for  conclu 
sive    information.     All  the   railroads    in    this 
country,  and  all  those  in  Great  Britain,  (so  far 
as  your  committee  know,)  are  owned  by  pr- 
vate    companies ;    and    no    information    was 
within  their  reach,  in  relation  to  the  railroads 
on  the   continent  of  Europe,  which  could  be 
availed  in  this  case. 


Having,   therefore,   no    precedent   to   guide        _  ^  _^         ,.,_ „„....«. 

them,  in  relation  to  raihroads  made  by  a  statellfrom  the  Pennsylvaoia  canal  to  Columbia,  nnd 


undoubtedly,  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Co- 
.'luiubia  railroad  made  to  benefit  the  great  trade 
ii between  the  east  and  west,  between  the  Allega- 
liny  and  the  Lake.^,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  De- 
jlaware  on  the  other ;  or  was  it  chiefly  intended 
I  for  the  readier  and  chea|)er   transportation  to 
I  the   market  of  Philadelphia  of  the  various  pro- 
,duee  ol  the  rich  counties  of  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster  T     After  it  shall  be  decided  which  of  these 
objects  is  the  most  important,  to  the  accom. 
pii&hment  of  that  object  the  plan  must  be  made 
to  conform.     Upon  this  point  the  committee  be- 
ilieve  there  ran  be  no  doubt.  The  great  resources 
of  the  State  could  not  have  been  appealed   to. 
Three  millions  of  the  public  money  would   not 
have  been  expended  to  facilitate  any  intercourse 
of  a  local  and  limited  character.  '  If  a  state  is 
ever  justifiable  in  undertaking  a  great  work  of 
this  kind,  it  can  only  be  where  the  Ix-nefits  are 
to  be  general,   and   where  the  advantages   of 
them  can  be  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  her 
territory.     In    looking  back  to  the  history  of 
our  public  improvements,  we  obtain  proof  that 
this  was  really  the  object   first  [had   in  view 
The  public-spirited  citizen,  who  for  so  many 
years  devoted  his  time  and  his  best  abiUties  to 
the  promotion  of  the  improvement  of  the  State, 
and  who  has,  in  a  measure,  identified  his  name 
with  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Legislature.     In 
H.  R.  vol.  1,  1826—7,  we  find  that  on  the  2l8t 
of  March.   Mr.  L  hman  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"  Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  has  incor- 
porated  a  company,  with  a  view  of  intersecting 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  to  Balti.uore. 
And  whereas,  6ic. — Therefore, 

*'  Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  inland  na. 
vigation  and  internal  improvement  be  instruct, 
ed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  requiring  the 
board  of  canal  commissioner  to  make  suitable 
examinations,  within  the  present  year,  with  a 
view  to  the  aforesaid  objects,  and  to  make  re- 
port early  in  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legis, 
lature  ;  and  also  to  make  report  in  relation  to 
the  practicability  and  probable  cost  of  a  rail- 
way  along  the'  valley  of  the   Susquehannah. 
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from  thence  through  the  city  of  Lancaster  to 
Philadelphia," 

And  in  their  report  of  December  28,  1827, 
the  canal  commissioners  observe,  that  they  be- 
lieve that  a  communicarion  from  Columbia,  by 
railway,  to  Philadelphia,  is  decidedly  prefera- 
ble. Regarding  this  railway  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  system  of  improvement,  they 
have  been  gratified  to  find,  that  from  the  bunk 
of  the  Susquehannah,  (tor  surmounting  which 
a  stationary  engine  will  be  required,)  the  limit 
of  graduation  for  locomotive  machinery  maybe 

{)reserved  the  whole  distance  to  the  city  of  Piii- 
adelphia. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  this  road  was  inide-r- 
taken  with  a  view,  principally,  to  facilitate  the 
great  eastern  and  western  trade,  and  that  no 
system  should  be  adopted  which  can,  in  any 
manner,  impair  its  uselulness  in  this  resprct ; 
and  the  great  object  being  the  reduction  of  tlie 
price  of  transportation  for  heavy  and  bulky  ar- 
ticles of  com])aratively  little  intrinsic  value',  but 
carried  from  remote  parts  of  the  State,  no  re- 
gulation should  be  made  wliich  may  in  the 
least  create  a  tax  upon  this  trade,  by  increasing 
the  price  of  transportation  upon  the  railroad. 
It  behoves  the  Legislature  to  bi-ar  in  mind,  that 
the  lumber,  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  grain,  the 
flour,  the  salt,  the  wbiskey,  «kc.  &c.  of 
the  west,  are  all  articles  of  comparatively  low 
price,  many  of  which  now  struggle  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  against  the 
importation  fronj  eastern  or  transatlantic  ports 
— and  that  any  regulation  tending  to  check  or 
to  impede  transportation,  or  to  raise  the  price 
of  freights,  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  trade,  upon 
the  industry,  whether  agricultural,  connnercial 
or  manufacturing,  of  Pennsylvania,  injuring  our 
means  of  competition  with  foreign  industry, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  i»  a  boimty  given 
to  the  foreigner,  without  any  equivalent  to  our- 
selves. Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  ma- 
nagement of  our  road,  discard  every  prejudire, 
whether  resulting  from  preconceived  ideas,  or 
from  local  interests,  and  view  tbe  question  in 
its  broadest  light,  as  one  afVecting  the  whole  in- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania. 

The  great  objects  of  transportation  are  eco- 
nomy, rapidity,  and  certainty ;  and  to  these 
three  items  all  others  should  be  made  to  yield. 

1.  What  kind  of  power  should  be  used  on 
the  road  ? 

2.  Whether  it  should  be  a  high  road  or  not? 
Ji.  By    whom    the    motive  power  should  be 

owned  ? 

4.  By  whom  the  cars  should  be  owned  ? 

After  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at 
safe  conclusions  as  to  the  provisions  of  a  law 
to  regulate  transportation  on  our  roads. 

The  first  question  is,  as  to  the  power  ?  Two 
kinds  may  be  used,  animal  or  mechanical, 
horse  or  steam  power.  If  we  examine  the  pro- 
file of  the  Columbia  railroad,  we  will  find  its 
grade  constantly  varying  ;  part  of  it  ascending 
and  another  part  of  it  de'scending ;  varying 
through  every  grade,  from  a  dead  level  to  an  in- 
clination of  forty-five  feet  per  mile.  This  na- 
turally  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pow- 
er must  be  such  that  it  should  pass  with  equal 
facility  (though  with  varying  rapidity)  through 
all  the  changes  of  grade,  of  an  ascent  of  forty- 
five  feet  per  mile,  or  -  descent  of  the  s.ame 
steepness  ;  land  it  is  evident  that  no  horse  pow- 
er can  eflect  this.  He  cannot  drag  u|>  hill  the 
same  weight  that  he  can  drag  down  lull,  tuiless 
the  load  be  much  less  than  a  maximum,  in 
"which  case  there  is  a  great  loss  of  power,  and 
great  additional  expense.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  power  might  be  increased,  by  having 
spare  horses  stationed  along  the  line,  at  such 
points  as  would  present  additional  resistance  ; 
but  this  is  inapplicable  in  a  road  presenting  so 
many  and  such  varieties  of  grride  as  the  Co- 
lumbia railroad. 

Again.  It  is  well  known  that  scarcely  can 
two  horses  be  found  posses-sed  of  the  same 
speed.  All  the  horses  must  be  made,  however, 
to  travel  at  a  uniform  rate  upon  a  railroad,  and 
as  the  load  cannot  be  shifted  according  to  the 
eve r-varying  strength  of  each,  it  follows  that 


the  average  will  occasion  great  injury  to  the 
weaker  horses,  while  the  stronger  ones  will  not 
work  at  their  maximum  of  strength,  which  of 
course  produces  an  additional  expenditure. 

This  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  increase<l  length  of  the  road  ;  as  the  en- 
gine (while  supplied  with  fuel  and  water,  and 
well  oiled,)  continues  to  work  for  any  reasona- 
ble time  without  injury  or  impairment  of  its 
ertVct,  while  the  power  of  the  horse  is  constant- 
ly impaired  by  the  fatigue  of  his  muscles,  until 
at  last  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  him, 
which  occasions  much  loss  of  time.  In  point 
of  speed,  likewise,  great  advantages  are  derived 
from  the  use  of  locomotives,  since  their  rate  of 
travelling  on  such  a  line  as  the  Columbia  rail- 
road, with  the  heaviest  load,  need  not  be  under 
ten  miles  an  hour,  when  a  horse  should  not, 
when  loaded,  travel  faster  than  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  produce  his  maximum  of  eflect. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  and  theory,  we  con- 
clude that  horse  power  should  not  be  used 
where  locomotive  engines  can  work  with  safe- 
ty.    Experience  confirms  this  position. 

There  is  scarcely  a  railroad  of  any  extent, 
admitting  the  use  of  steam  poWer,  in  which  it  is 
not  chiefly  or  wholly  used.  In  England,  the 
Liverpool  and  Munchester,  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railroad,  and  others,  the  St.  Etienne 
and  Lyons  road  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  we  have,  as  instances,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Baltimorr^  and  Susquehanna  in  Ma- 
ryland, the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  in  Virgi- 
nia, the  Charliston  and  Hamburgh  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  in 
Delaware,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  and  the  Sche- 
nectady and  Saratoga  railroads  in  New-York, 
and  in  our  own  State  the  Philadelphia,  German- 
town,  and  Norristown  railroad,  and  the  Little 
Schuylkill  railroad,— on  almost  all  of  which 
horse  power  was  at  first  used,  and  on  which  it 
has  since  been  in  part,  or  wholly,  replaced  by 
locomotive  engines  with  great  advantage.  It  is 
understood  that  on  all  these  roads,  engines  will 
be  used  exclusively  in  preference  to  horses  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  dispense  with  the  latter. 

L'pon  this  point  the  committee  are  also  per- 
mitted to  refer  more  at  large  to  the  experience 
obtained  on  a  road  in  this  Commonwealth, 
upon  which  a  large  trade  was  carried  last  sum- 
mer, and  experiments  carefully  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  expense  of 
transportation  by  engines  and  by  horse  power, 
and  in  which  there  was  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  former,  even  after  making  large 
allowances  for  the  expense  of  repair  to  the  road 
and  of  deterioration  to  the  engines.  Although 
the  committee  would  not  feel  themselves  at  li- 
berty to  exhibit,  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  facts 
which  were  communicated  to  them  for  their 
own  information,  in  relation  to  the  operations 
of  a  private  company,  they  are  enabled  to  state 
that,  after  making  all  reasonable  allowances,  the 
expense  by  horse  power  is  at  least  one-third 
greater  than  that  by  ongines,  and  that  after  the 
improvemAnts  suggested  by  experience  shall  be 
introduced,  the  economy  will  probably  be  much 
greater.  The  road  does  not  suffer  materially 
from  the  use  of  the  engines,  and  the  transport- 
ation is  more  regular,  systematic,  and  under 
control. 

The  opinions  of  experienced  men  have  been 
obtained  upon  this  point,  and  while  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  the  authority  of  many  persons 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  referring  the  House 
to  the  letter  of  Moncure  Robinson,  Esq.,  ad- 
dressed to  a  committee  of  this  House  last  year, 
and  which  is  attached  to  this  report,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  the  canal  commissioners,  as  express- 
ed in  a  special  report  lately  made  to  the  Senate. 

The  single  item  of  economy  in  the  making 
and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  horse-path,  is  an 
object  worthy  of  attention.  The  making  of  the 
horse.path  on  sixty  miles  of  double  track 
is  estimated  by  the  canal  commissioners  at 
eighty.five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  annual 
expense  of  repair  of  horse-path  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Gay  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per 


annum,  or  a  yearly  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  ren- 
dered  entirely  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  steam 
power. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  curves  on  the  Columbia  railroad  will  inter- 
fere with  the  security  of  engines,  as  the  curves 
between  the  two  planes  are  larger  than  those  on 
other  roads  upon  which  such  engines  are  suc- 
cessfully used. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  they  should  be 
considered  as  high  roads  or  not  1  The  committee 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  high  way  prin- 
ciple  is  entirely  inapplicable  on  a  road  upon 
which  a  large  trade  is  intended  to  pass,  and 
that  the  exclusive  use  of  locomotive  engines 
makes  it  inexpedient  as  well  as  improper  to 
open  it  as  a  high  road.  Upon  this  point,  the 
committee  are  aware  that  an  impression  has  ex- 
isted with  many,  that  the  high  way  principle  is 
the  old  and  established  system,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  restrict  it  is  an  innovation.  This  is  en- 
tirely  an  erroneous  impression.  If  railroads 
were  in  every  respect  analogous  to  turnpike 
roads  or  canals,  the  opinion  might  be  correct ; 
but  differing  as  they  do  entirely  in  their  con- 
struction and  use,  the  position  is  untenable. 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  justified  in  asserting, 
that  no  railroad  of  any  great  length,  or  of  great 
travel,  has  ever  been  so  considered.  In  Eng- 
land all  the  railroads  in  use,  except  the  Surry 
and  Croydell,  are  used  exclusively  by  the  com- 
panies that  own  them.  It  has  not  been  in  our 
power  to  procure  the  charters  of  many  of  the 
railroad  companies  of  this  State,  but  we  can 
cite  many  in  which  the  exclusive  principle  is 
distinctly  admitted  ;  and  these  will  be  found  to 
include  most,  if  not  all  those  which  are  now  ex- 
tensively used :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna  railroads,  the  Newcastle  and  French- 
town,  the  Petersburg,  the  Chesterfield,  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburg,  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson,  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  dec. 
Moroever,  the  same  principle  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized in  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  railroad 
company's  charter,  and  in  several  others  before 
us.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  legislation,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  New- York,  Ohio,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carohna,  dis- 
tinctly  recognise  the  impossibility  of  admitting 
the  high  way  principle.  The  committee  refer 
the  House  to  the  prriviously  pubhshed  opinions 
of  the  canal  commissioners,  of  Mr.  Gay,  &c. 
and  would  chiefly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Mr.  Robinson.  In  practice  there  is 
no  road  of  any  length  which  has  been  found  to 
answer  on  the  high  way  principle.  The  best 
instance  is  unquestionably  the  Minehill  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  railroad,  whose  length  how- 
ever is  only  ten  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  which 
being  used  only  for  a  descending  coal  trade, 
horse  power  offers  no  analogy  with  a  great 
State  improvement  like  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads. In  England,  we  know  of  but  one  road 
that  is  a  high  way — it  is  the  Surry  and  Croy- 
dell, which  is  a  tram  road,  (not  a  railroad,)  and 
which  has  never  been  either  productive  or  va- 
luable. 

On  the  high  way  principle  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  a  constant,  expeditious,  and 
cheap  transportation  for  all  go(>ds  coming  to 
Columbia.  Transporting  companies  might 
probably  be  formed,  who  would  attempt  to  carry 
the  whole  produce  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  whose  object  and  interest  it  would  be 
to  drive  ofl"all  competition.  The  great  out-lay 
of  money  required  to  keep  up  a  constant  line  of 
engines  and  cars  on  the  road,  would  soon 
throw  the  business  into  very  few  hands,  over 
whom  there  would  be  neither  check  nor  con- 
trol. All  the  evils  of  a  monopoly  would  exist, 
without  any  of  its  advantages — while  all  the 
evils  of  competition  might  still  continue ;  an 
occasional  understanding  between  companies 
would  produce  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  freight  and  transportation,  coming  on  sud- 
denly and  taking  the  distant  unawares.  This 
is  not  a  gpratuitous  supposition— we  have  seen 
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these  fluctuations  upon  every  high  way  in  the 
United  States.  The  accident*  which  occasion- 
onally  occur  on  our  turnpike  roads,  by  the  ra- 
cing  of  stage  coaches,  would  recur  with  the 
more  frequency  on  our  railroads,  on  account  of 
the  greater  dangers  resulting  from  careless- 
ness or  inattention.  The  strictest  poHce  coulU 
not  guard  against  them ;  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine,  with  precision,  the  causes 
of  accidents,  and  the  persons  through  whose 
agency  they  had  occurred.  Instances  might 
be  mentioned,  from  the  personal  experience  of 

iioar  committee,  in  which  trains  of  cars  travel 
ing  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  same  road 
and  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  have,  by  the 
inattention   of    their    driver-s,    been    suddenly 
brought  into  contact,  occasioning  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  death  to  horses,   or  damage  to  en 
gines.     Such   cases  are  more  likely  to  occur 
where  the  property  would  be  owned  by  differ 
ent  individuals. 

An  attempt  at  a  strict  police,  on  a  high  way, 
would  be  in  truth  ineffectual ;  but  it  would  be 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  petty  litigation,  of 
heart-burning,  or  real  or  alleged  injustice  or 
oppression. 

By  placing  the  business  under  one  manage- 
ment, the  utmost  economy  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  of  course  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  would 
be  benefitted,  and  the  travelling  on  the  road 
greatly  increased.         ;,/ 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  horses  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  and  that 
the   highway   principle   is   inadmissible  ;    the 
con^mittee   proceed    to   inquire,    in   the   third 
place,  by  whom  should  the   motive  power  be 
owned?     Two  plans   have  been  offered,  both 
deserving  of  great  consideration.     The  one,  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  State  ; 
the  other,  to  farm  it  out  to  contractors.    At 
the  first  blush,   it  would  seem  that  the  former 
were  the  more  desirable.     It  strikes  the  atten- 
tion, as  the  fairer  and  the  more  efficient  mode : 
that  which  keeps  the  control  of  the  road  most 
in  the  power  of  the  State.     If  there  must  be  a 
monopoly,  all  would  be  disposed  to  yield  it  ra- 
ther to  the  State  than  to  an  individual.     But 
the  advantages  are  rather  apparent  than  real — 
the  plan  is  more  plausible   than  substantially 
good.     On  the  continent  of  Europe  all  agencies 
of  an  analogous  character  are  in  the  hands  of 
government.    In  Great  Britain  they  have  with 
more  propriety  been  placed  in  those  of  a  con 
tractor ;  and  in  this  country  we  have,  in  cases 
nearly  parallel,  found  great  advantage  in  farm- 
ing out  such  undertakings.     No  better  instance 
can  be  found   than  in  the  post-oflfice  dep;»rt- 
ment.     It  was  at  one  time  thought,  and  we  be- 
lieve attempted,  to  have  the  mail  transported 
entirely   by  the  United  States.     It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  all  the  advantages  resuh- 
ing  therefrom  would  more  readily  attend  short 
contracts,  say  for  4  years.  There  is  more  econo- 
my. Individuals  working  on  their  own  account, 
under  a  strict  supervision,  are  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention   to   it   than  could  be  obtained 
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from  salaried  officers.  The  difficulty  of  the  se- 
lection of  proper  officers,  the  dangers  from  an 
increase  of  patronage,  the  want  of  a  balancing 
or  checking  power  to  prevent  injustice,  are 
among  a  few  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  con- 
ferring this  duty  upon  salaried  oflScers.  For 
MUch  men,  there  would  be  no  motive  (e.Tclusive 
of  a  sense  of  duty)  to  produce  an  increase  of  tra- 
vel on  the  road ;  since  the  more  frequently  it 
was  used,  the  greater  would  be  their  duties, 
without  any  additional  compensation. 

With  a  contractor,  the  case  would  be  diff*er- 
ent.  To  him  the  increased  travel  or  transporta- 
tion would  be  a  source  of  increased  gain.  It 
would  be  his  duty  to  procure  assistance  on  the 
best  terms,  and  of  the  best  kind.  His  own  in 
terest  would  soon  satisfy  him  that  no  imperfect 
cars  or  engines,  no  new  and  untried  inven- 
tions, green  from  the  brain  of  the  inventor, 
could  be  advantageously  applied  on  such  a  road. 
In  the  bands  of  such  a  contractor,  it  would  be- 
come a  matter  of  business,  not  experiment. 
Closely  superintended  in  the  execution  of-  his 
contract,  l>y  a  proper  officer  appointed  by  the 


the  Governor,  there  would  be  every  desirable 
security  for  the  proper  use  of  the  road.  The 
State  engineer  would  act  as  an  umpire  between 
the  public  and  the  contractor,  and  his  decision 
might  be  with  or  without  appeal.  In  order  to 
make  this  plan  unexceptionable,  it  Merely  re- 
quires  that  the  duties  of  the  contractor  should 
be  carefully  pointed  out  to  him,  and  that  the 
execution  of  the  contract  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced. The  amoimt  to  be  charged  per  ton  per 
mile,  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  being  specified  in 
the  i-ontract,  and  he  being  bound  to  carry  it 
for  all  on  the  same  terms,  a  maximum  price  ot 
transportation  mi^ht  be  obtained,  advantage- 
ous to  the  whole  state.  Having  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  road,  it  would  be  made  his  duty  to 
keep  a  register,  in  which  all  goods  should  be 
entered,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented for  transportation  ;  and  he  should  be 
bound  to  transport  them  in  the  same  order,  and 
within  a  certain  time  fixed  in  the  contract ; 
which  would  insure  impartiality  and  celerity  to 
the  transportation  of  goods.  Any  neglect  or 
omission  would  he  reported  to  the  engineer, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  justice  done  and 
the  contract  duly  executed,  or  the  penalties 
thereof  enforced. 

There  is  in  such  a  contract,  offered  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  open  to  all  applicants,  no 
injustice  or  hardship  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  consulting  the  public  good,  to  es- 
tablii$h  such  regulations  as  will  make  the  road 
most  useful.  Such  a  contract  would  be  analo- 
gous to  a  mail  contract,  of  which  no  one  com- 
plains as  an  arbitrary  measure  of  government. 
There  is  as  yet  no  common  law  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  railroads — there  can  be  no  rights  ac- 
quired at  common  law  to  provide  for.  The 
.State  has  made  a  railroad  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, and  has  a  right  to  say  in  what  manner  it 
shall  be  used. 

4.  The  next  question  is,  by  whom  the  cars 
should  be  owned  ?    It  has  been  recommended, 
and  from  respectable   sources,  that  while  the 
motive  power  could  liot  be  in  the  hands  of  eve- 
ry one,  the  cars  might  be  owned  by  individuals. 
This   the  committee   regret   to  dissent   from. 
Nothing   could  be  more  unjust,  than  to  throw 
either  upon  the   Commonwealth  or  upon  indi- 
viduals, the  expense  of  dragging  cars  which 
were  not  made  of  the  best  materials  or  in  the 
best   manner.     Any  one  acquainted  with  rail- 
roads and  cars   must  know  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  draw  one  car,  sometimes  is  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  that  required  for  a  car 
of  apparently  similar  construction,   and  com- 
ing out  of  the  same  shop.     If  the  cars  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  motive  power,  it  will  be  his 
interest  to  find  out  and  correct  the  deficiency 
of  the  hard  running  car — but  if  they  belong  to 
individuals,  no  such  interest  exists  ;    and  pro 
vided  the  inspection  on  the  road  can  be  passed, 
each  will   be  anxious   to  make  cars  afler  his 
own   peculiar  notions  of  economy  or  fitness. 
The  inspection  of  a  car,  when  finished,  is  not 
an  easy  thing — nor  can  it  be  a  satisfactory  one, 
unless  it  be  taken  to  pieces.     It  must  be  an  in- 
spection of  parts;    an  inspection  of  materials 
before  they  are  used  ;   an  inspection  of  work- 
manship as  it  proceeds  in  the  shop,  which  can 
alone  insure  a  good  running  car.     If  the  owner 
of  the  motive  power  also  own  the  cars,  he  may 
have  his  own  shops,  his  own  foremen,  and  in- 
sure a  proper  construction  of  ears. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  road 
than  a  badly  running  car.  It  may  press  against 
the  curves — it  may  injure  the  rails,  «kc.  If  the 
cars  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  motive  power, 
the  inspection  and  control  of  the  state  engineer 
becomes  easier  and  more  effective  ;  but  if  his 
attention  be  divided  by  numberless  petty  work- 
shops along  the  road,  his  superintendence  must 
of  course  be  less  eflicient.  Again,  suppose  an 
accident  occurs  in  the  breaking  of  an  axle  or 
wheel,  on  the  road,  while  travelling  at  great 
rapidity  with  steam  power,  on  whom  is  the  loss 
to  fall  ?  It  may  have  resulted  from  the  wilful 
use  of  inferior,  but  cheaper  materials,  which 
the  sordid  economy  or  ignorance  of  the  maker 


enough'-*  for  the  purpose,  while  no  other  per- 
ison  would  have  thought  of  using  it.     Such  ac- 
jcidents  may  accur — much  property  may  be  in. 
ijured — lives  may  be  lost — the  road    materially 
I  impaired — while    the     unconscious   individual 
fwas  merely  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the  suf- 
jficiency  of  some  jron  in  his  shop. 
j     If  the  cars  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  motive 
power,  there  is  a  remedy.     Let  him  be  made, 
I  by  his  contract,  the  insurer  for  the  safe  delive- 
iry  of  all  goods  entrusted  to  his  care — the  in- 
Jsurer  against  all  risks  whatever,  whether  from 
jaccjdents  of  the  engines,  from  combustion  of 
jthe  goods,  from  damages  by  the  breaking  of 
cars,  from  robberies  or   neglect  on  the  road. 
It  wdl  be  his  interest  then  to  avoid  such  acci- 
dents. 

Such  are  general   principles   which  in    the 
opinion  of  the  committee  should  guide  in  mak. 
mg  a  contract  of  this  kind.     The  duration  of 
the  contract  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  they  have 
I  fixed    it  at  the  shortest   possible    perioid,   say 
jthree  years,  with  a  clause,  that  if  at  the  expira- 
'tionofthat  time  a  new  contractor  should  ouu 
jbid  tlie  former,  or  if  the  state  should  refuse  to 
continue  to  let  the  road  out,  then  the  new  con- 
tractor or  the  state  should  be  bound  to  take  tha 
property   in  the  possession  of  the  contractor, 
such  as  engines,  cars,  &lc.  at  a  fair  valuation 
or    appraisement,  if  he    should   so  require  it. 
.Such  terms  are  in  all   mail  contracts,  and  pre- 
sent no  novelty. 

Were  the  road  finished  and  of  established 
j  character,  and  could  we  hope  to  get  at  once 
good  proposals  for  it,  the  committee  would 
leheerfully  have  extended  the  lease  ,  but  as  the 
first  term  must  necessarily  be  an  experimen- 
tal one,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  it  as 
short  as  possible,  consistent  with  obtaining 
any  bids.  The  committee  doubt  not  that  there 
is  already  forming,  in  this  country,  a  class  of 
men  experienced  in  the  use  of  railroads,  who, 
backed  by  some  friend«,  will  become  regular 
bidders  tor  such  contracts  hereafler,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  class  of  experienced  and 
respectable  mail  contractors  has  been  formed 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  While  we  admit 
the  propriety  of  having  almost  all  public  works 
done  by  contract,  as  being  the  cheapest,  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  committee  do  not  see 
why  the  use  of  railroads  alone  should  be  ex- 
empted from  this  system. 

The  bill  which  they  herewith  report,  differs 
but  little  from  that  reported  by  a  select  com. 
mittee,  and  which  passed  this  house  last  year, 
but  was  lost  in  Senate,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  ad- 
vertise for  proposals,  and  should  he  receive  sat. 
isfactory  ones,  to  execute  a  contract  for  the  use 
of  the  road,  with  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
— the  terms  of  the  contract  to  be  previously 
prepared  by  an  experienced  engineer,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  canal  ccmmissioners,  and  to  be 
thrown   into    proper   legal    form    by    the    At- 
torney General ;    the  whole  being  Jrevised  and 
approved   of  by  the   Governor.       Should    the 
I  Governor,   however,    receive    no   8ati^fiCtory 
bids,  (of   which  he  ^is   left    the   sole  judge,) 
then    he   is   to   appoint   one  or    more    agents 
of  transportation,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  engines,  cars,  &c.,  and  at- 
tend to  the  transportation,  on  such  terms  as  the 
canal  commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the 
j  Governor,  shall  fix  and  determine. 
I     1^  the  meanwhile,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ca- 
nal commissioners   to  consult  some   experi- 
enced  railroad  engineer,  as  to  the  location  of 
water  stations,  warehouses.  Ace,  and  under  his 
direction  to  cause  the  same  to  be  erected  ;  and 
also  authorizes  them  to  purchase  or  contract  at 
once  for  the  manufacture  of  six  locotnotive  en. 
gines,  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
which,  when  completed,  they  are  to  transfer  to 
the  contractor  at  cost,  should  any  contract  be 
made. 

The  committee  were  aware  of  all  the  diffi. 
culties  with  which  the  subject]  is  l>eset,  and 
they  have  endeavored  to  steer  clear  of  the  most 
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formidable  ones.  They  have  trusted  to  cxpe- 
rience,  wherever  its  resuhs  could  be  obtained. 
They  have  consulted  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neeru  in  the  country,  and  they  now  submit  the 
•whole  subject  to  the  Legislature,  conscious 
that  as  no  perfect  scheme  can  be  advised  at 
first,  it  is  best  to  adopt,  in  the  outset,  such  a 
plan  as,  in  its  future  modifieations,  will  in- 
volve least  sacrifice  of  private  property,  and" 
fewer  claims  for  remuneration  tor  damages  to 
the  same. 


AGRICULTURE,  Jkc. 


Description  and  Drawing  of  Jlussey'ii  Gruin 
Cutter.     Communicated  by  iht- Inve.ntor. 

[We  have  seen  one  of  Mr.  Hussey's  grain 
cutters,  manufactured  in  this  city   by  Messrs. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.     It  is  a  simple,  uubstantial  ma- 
chine, and  from  its  construction  and  the  per- 
fect manner  of  cutting  a  little  artiticial  field  ofj 
grain,  we  would  add  our  own  recoinmejidation| 
to  that  of  the  respectable   names  in  the  eertiti-j 
cate.     The  inventor  is  about  taking  it  into  tht' 
grain  regions  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  I 
to  exhibit  its  operation  at  the  next  harvest.]      ! 

This  machine  consists  of  a  frame  of  goodi 
oak  or  ash,  sustained  by  two  wheels  forward,! 
and  one  wheel  or  roller  in  the  rear,  and  is  con. ' 
structed  in  the  following  nianner  :  Two  sillsl 
arc  connected  by  several  cross  rails  ;  on  these} 
sills  are  fi.\ed  four  post.s ;  two  top  rails  are! 
framed  to  the  tops  of  the  post««,  parallel  with' 
the  sills,  and  connected  also  with  cross  rails,; 
as  seen  in  the  plate.  To  the  forward  posts  i.s; 
hung  the  main  axh;,  with  journals  running  in! 
metal  boxes  :  on  this  iixle  the  wheels  are  fixed ' 
with  square  boxes:  these  wheels  sustain  the| 
forward  part  of  the  machine,  and  furnish  the: 
cutting  power.  Across  the  rear  ends  of  the! 
■ills  is  fixed  a  plank  floor  of  good  pine,  extend-' 
ing  several  feet  beyond  the  right  wheel.  This 
floor  is  horizontal,  and  its  distance  from  the 
ground  will  be  the  length  of  the  stubble.  On| 
the  front  edge  of  this  floor  is  fixed  a  row  of  iron 
teeth,  pointing  forward  horizontally,  forming  a  i 
comh :  the  teeth  are  formed  of  two  parts,  one 
part  above  and  one  below,  and  joined  at  the  • 
points,  forming  a  range  of  mortices,  through! 
which  runs  a  saw  with  the  teeth  sharp  on  both  I 
sides  :  this  saw  is  moved  by  a  crank  which  re-| 
ceives  its  motion  from  the  main  axle.  | 

Two  horses  are  attached  to  the  machine  and. 
"driven  on  the  stubble,  when  the  teeth  are  pre-j 
sented  to  the  standing  grain,  which  they  re-i 
ceive  between  them,  as  the  saw  with  a  quick' 
motion  cuts  it  oflT,  the  morticed  teeth  forming  a  I 
bearer  above  and  below  the  saw.  The  velocity! 
of  the  machine,  while  cutting,  gives  an  impulse; 
forward  to  the  butts  of  the  straws,  causing j 
the  grain  to  fall  backwards  on  the  floor.  As  iti 
accumulates  on  the  floor,  it  is  deposited  or] 
pushed  off  in  heaps  with  a  rake  formed  for! 
the  purpose,  by  the  operator,  who  rides  on  the, 
machine. 

H.  Huxley  &.  Co.,  81  Barclay  st.  New-York,| 
are  ajjents  for  scUin?  the  above  machine. 


Tins  may  certify,  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
members  of  the  Agricultural  So(;iety  of  Ham- 
ilton county,  state  of  Ohio,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obed  Hussey,  attended  an  exhibition  of  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  grain  by  horse  power,  invent- 
ed by  him.  The  experiment  was  performed 
at  Carthage,  in  this  county,  about  the  first  of 
July  last,  before  a  large  company  of  spectators, 
composed  of  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
citizens  of  Carthage,  and  several  from  Cincin- 
nati, who  appeared  to  be  united  in  the  expres- 
sion that  it  was  a  valuable  improvement  in  agri- 
culture.  In  our  opinion  the  experiment  was 
completely  successful,  although  several  impedi- 
ments  occurred  during  the  exhibition  by  the 
breaking  of  some  weak  parts  ;  these  obstruc- 
tions were  plainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  im. 
perfect  manner  in  which  the  machine  was 
made,  it  bein|^  a  first  experiment,  and  cxperi- 
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enre  not  having  yet  taught  how  to  proportion 
the  strength  of  the  several  parts  to  meet  the 
stress  which  each  part  might  be  subject  to,  on 
its  trial,  some  pieces  being  of  wood,  which 
should  have  been  of  iron ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  but  all  these  imperfections  can  be  reme- 
died  in  a  second  machine.  We  were  satisfied 
that  the  impediments  referred  to  were  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  defect  in  the  principle,  for,  while 
the  machine  was  in  operation,  the  performance 
was  complete,  until  some  part  broke  by  the 
violence  to  which  it  was  subjected,  it  having 
two  horses  attached  to  it,  and  tliey  several  times 
driven  on  a  brisk  trot ;  at  this  speed  the  grain 
was  cut  as  well,  or  better,  than  when  the 
horses  were  driven  slow.  The  machine  per- 
formed well,  both  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
and  five  miles  per  hour ;  and  although  the 
horses  were  several  times  urged,  they  were 
not  driven  go  fast  at  any  time  as  to  determine 
at  what  speed  the  machine  might  be  moved, 
and  do  good  work.  The  wheat  was  found  to 
be  cut  much  cleaner,  and  to  be  left  in  better 
order  for  binding,  than  when  cut  by  the  cradle. 
The  saw  which  cuts  the  grain  was  made  with- 
out a  temper  for  cutting,  consequently  would 
not  continue  sharp  long  at  a  time  ;  but  no  dif- 
ference was  perceived  in  the  execution,  the 
grain  being  cut  equally  clean,  and  fast,  wheth- 
er the  saw  was  dull  or  sharp.  This  ^as  at- 
tributed to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  cut- 
ting  apparatus.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  grain  which  the  machine  is  capable  of  cut- 
ting in  a  given  time,  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
saw  the  machine  move  at  the  medium  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  per  hour,  cutting 
a  swarth  five  feet  three  inches  wide  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  machine  may  be  ex- 
tended with  advantage  to  a  half  a  rod  in  width 
on  ordinary  smooth  ground.  In  this  case  the 
machine  would  pass  over  one  acre  in  going  the 
distance  of  one  mile.  From  the  general  satisfac- 
tion  expressed  at  the  exhibition  alluded  to,  and 
our  own  impression8,we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Huesey'a  grain  cutter  to  the  notice  of  all  grain 
growers,  being  satisfied  ourselves,  that  if  future 


trials  should  equal  the  first  experiment,  it  will 
be  a  valuable  improvement  to  all  large  farm- 
ers. D.  C.  Wallace,  Sec'yof  the 

Hamilton  Co.  Ag.  Soe* 
J.  D.  Garrand, 
Calvin  Carpenter. 


I  was  present  at  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hus- 
sey's  grain  cutter,  and  concur  in  the  statement 
of  D.  Wallace  and  others.  The  impediments 
referred  to  by  them  were  in  one  instance  caused 
by  the  loosening  of  a  cog  wheel  by  loss  of  the 
wedges,  the  other  by  the  breaking  tof  a  two- 
inch  wood  screw,  where  a  strong  bolt  should 
have  been  used.  But  for  these  two  casualties, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  machine  would 
have  performed  without  interruption.  The 
performance  of  the  machine  while  in  operation 
was  complete  and  satisfactory.  I  have  since 
that  time  seen  a  machine  on  the  same  prinei- 
ple,  constructed  by  Mr.  Hussey,  in  a  strong 
and  durable  manner.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  be  a  valuable  improve- 
ment. !         T.  B.  CoprlH. 

[From  the  J\"ew  York  Farmer.']  • 
Landscape  Gardening. — From  the  Report 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  New-York 
Horticultural  Society  for  1828,  we  make  an 
extract.  The  subject  still  needs  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Society.  .:-r»;S^v 

"  With  regard  to  landscape  gardening,  the 
Committee  have  to  report  that,  from  the  ex- 
amination which  they  were  able  to  make  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  they  are  of  opinion 
this  part  of  horticulture  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
among  us  as  an  art.  The  art  of  laying  out 
grounds,  so  as  to  display  all  their  beauties  and 
conceal  their  defects,  is  a  subject  of  much  in- 
terest in  Europe,  where  large  sums  are' expend- 
ed in  embellishing  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  dwellings  of  the  proprietors.  There  the 
profession  of  landscape  gardener  is  common, 
though  almost  unheard  of  among  us ;  a  pro- 
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fession  requiring  the  practical  gardener's  skill, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  nature 
of  forest  trees,  their  capacity  for  picturesque 
effect,  either  separately  or  in  groupes,  a  correct 
taste  in  selecting  natural  or  creating  artihciai 
beauties,  and  a  practised  eye  in  discnminating 
the  varied  features  of  natural  scenery.  W  itu 
thesequalifications,  the  landscape  gardener  has 
tracts  of  land  of  considerable  extent  and  diver- 
sity to  operate  on,  assisted  by  all  the  resources 
which  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  proprietor 
can  supply.  The  grounds  attached  to  the 
country  residences  of  our  citizens  are  usually 
too  limited  to  give  much  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  this  style  of  gardening,  and  are 
generally  appropriated  to  the  more  useful  and 
profitable  purposes  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or 
the  orchard,  a  small  portion  near  the  dwelling 
being  reserved  for  parterres.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  beautiful  sites  in  the  neighborhood 
of  our  city,  particularly  those  which  border  oil 
our  waters,  in  which  a  fine  effect  might  be 
produced,  by  a  proper  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  branch  of  horticulture.  For  im- 
provements in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
departments,  we  must  depend  upon  the  great- 
er diffusion  of  wealth  among  us,  and  the  con- 
sequent greater  leisure  and  opportunities  for 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  such  pursuits.  It 
is  the  legitimate  province  of  our  society  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
respect;  and  the  committee  would  beg  leave 
to  recommend  the  subject  to  their  attention,  as 
worthy  of  the  same  encouragement  which  the 
Society  offers  to  the  other  branches  of  horticul- 
tural skill.  A.  HiLSEY,  Chairman. 
"JVew-York,  January  27, 1829." 

Mapi.e  Sugar. — We  give  th«  following  on 
this  subject,  although  for  the  present  the  time 
for  making  the  sugar  will  be  past  before  this 
number  reaches  our  subscribers  : 

"  In  the  northern  and  western  sections  of 
this  state,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Lewis,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
laudably  engaged  in  transplanting  these  trees 
into  orchards,  and  along  the  lanes  and  roads. 
In  the  town  ef  Lowville,  one  farmer  has  an  or- 
chard of  six  hundred  trees.  Those  growing  on 
low,  wet  lands,  are  not  as  productive  of  sugar 
as  those  on  upper  lands.  The  latter  may  be 
known  by  the  roughness  of  the  bark,  and  by 
growing  to  a  larger  size. 

"  The  trees  are  tapped  wlien  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  will,  at  this  period, 
produce  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  sugar  each 
season.  Very  large  trees  have  been  known  to 
produce  fifteen  pounds.  The  sap  or  juice  of 
these  trees  may  be  converted  either  into  su^ar 
or  well  flavored  molasses.  The  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  sugar  is  to  have  the  buckets 
perfectly  clean;  and  when  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  sap  is  collected  for  boiling,  it  should  be 
strained  through  a  woollen  cloth  into  the 
evaporator.  The  best  evaporating  vessel 
should  be  about  four  by  six  feet  long,  and  eight 
inches  deep ;  the  bottom  of  sheet  iron,  and  the 
sides  of  wood,  set  in  mason  Avork,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  sides  from  injury  by  fire.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  construction  are,  rapid  evapora- 
tion, by  having  the  surface  of  the  fluid  very 
great  in  proportion  'o  its  depth,  consequently 
a  saving  of  fuel,  and  preventing  that  blackness 
which  is  communicated  to  the  sugar  when 
boiled  in  a  vessel  entirely  of  iron.  After  the 
fluid  is  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  West  India 
molasses,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  strain- 
ed through  fine  flannel.  It  is  again  put  over 
a  gentle  fire  in  a  clean  vessel,  with  a  quantity 
of  fresh  blood  well  mixed  with  it.  The  blood 
will  coagulate,  and  rise  with  the  impurities  to 
the  top,  which  are  carefully  skimn^ed  off.  Af- 
ter this,  a  slow  evaporation  is  kept  up,  taking 
care  not  to  burn  the  sugar,  until  it  is  £uffi. 
ciently  done  to  granulate,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  granulous  effect  on  the  tongue.  Most 
people,  however,  have  various  and  peculiar 
metnods  of  ascertaining  its  crystalline  state 


It  should  now  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and'isixty  from  the  nursery.  Thev  wera  of  all 
stirred  until  cool,  when  it  will  be  composed  of  I  {gij^es,  from  the  bigness  of  a  pip^-stem  to  that 
large  sparkling  grains.  The  sugar  made  by  i^r.^  n^^n's  thumb.  I  carried  them  home  and 
this  process  18  tound  to  be  far  superior  to  that       ^  ^i         •         u  ti  .  j       u 

made  in  the  common  way  of  running  it  intoj'P"^  ^"^^l*"  '»  ^  ^«''».-  ^>«  ".^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^g 
moulds  or  cakes,  and  is  susceptible  of  high  re 


finement. 


rainy,  I  went  to  work  and  grafted  them.  As 
soon  as  it  was  fair  weather,  I  had  them  set 
out  ill  rows,  each  kind  by  itself.  The  result 
was,  that  upwards  of  fifty  grew  and  did 
liweil.     The    large  ones  were  set  out,  and  I 


Asparagus. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  garden  asparagus,  as  the  large  Ger- 

man,  the  red  and  green  topped  the  Huttersea, ,  ^^^  ^^,.^^j  ^^em  ;  some  the  same  day,  and  some 
Dutch,  large  Heading,  Qic.      1  he  large  Ger-        -  •' 


man    rod,   and   green  topped,  are  considered 
preferable. 

Asparagus  is  propagated  from  seed,  but  is 
often  increas^od  by  offsets  from  the  old  roots. 
Beds  are  thought  to  succeed  best  when  set 
with  young  seedling  plants  ;  but  the  shoots 
will  not  be  ready  P^r  use  as  soon  as  when  set 
with  offsets.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early 
in  May,  on  a  bed  of  light  rich  garden  soil. 

They  may  be  sown  quite  thick,  and  allow, 
ed  to  grow  in  the  bed  one  summer. 

In  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  spring,  a  bed 
should  be  formed  in  some  part  of  the  garden, 
where  it  is  intended  it  shall  remain,  by  trench- 
ing  it  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  mixing  with  a 
suitable   quantity  of  manure.     Some  prefer 
beds  of  only  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  calcula- 
ted for  two  rows,  set  at  eighteen  inches  dis- 
tant ;  others  form  thsir  beds  four  feet  wide, 
and  set  three  rows  at  the  same  distance.    Bui 
of  whatever  width  the  beds  are  made,  the  roots 
should   be  placed  at  least  eighteen  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other,   and  should  be  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  walks  between  the 
beds.     After  the  roots  are  placed  upon  the 
beds  they  should  be  covered  over  about  four 
inches  deep  with  fine  loose  mould.     The  first 
year  after  setting,  asparagus  should  be  allow- 
ed to  grow   without   cutting,  and  in  the  fall, 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  they  should  | 
be  cut  oft",  and  the  b©d  covered  over  three  or' 
four  inches  thick  with  stable  mariure.     In  the! 
spring  following,  the  manure  should  be  niade| 
loose  with  a  fork,  but  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  bed,  that  the  young  shoots  may  be  blanch- 
ed a  greater  length.  The  soil  and  litter  should 
ever  be  kept  six  or  eight  inches  thick  over  the 
crown  of  the    roots.    -When    good    strougl 
plants  are  set  the}'  will  proiluce  shoots  fit  for; 
cutting  the  second   year  after  setting.     The; 
young  shoots  may  be  cut  until  the  middle  oii 
June,  after  which  they  should  be  allowed  toi 
grow   uj)  for  seed.     In   selecting  plants   for; 
setting,  nont!  should  be  used  which  have  not  n 
good  crown  or  bud,  as  the  lateral   roots,  or' 
those  destitute  of  buds,  will  not    sprout,  al- 


a  few  days  after,  and  they  did  as  well  as  any 
scions  that  I  ever  set. 

Let  trees  be  properly  set,  and  1  would  then 
graft  them  and  warrant  them  as  cheap  as  i 
would  any  trees  whatever.  Z.  Saruent. 
Gardiner,  March  2, 1834. — [Maine  Farmer.] 


Canker  Worms — Mr.  (Joodsell  :  Permit 
me,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  to 
communicate  a  simple  and  easy  method  of 
dcstroyin'^  the  effects  of  that  great  enemy  to 
our  orcliiirds,  the  canker  worm.  Six  years 
since,  while  walking  in  the  forest  and  exanrin- 
ingthc  capsules  of  thoCastanca  Americana,  or 
chesnut  burr,  the  idea  struck  me  that  they 
might  be  applied  to  advantage  in  preventing 
the  effects  of  the  canker  worm.  I  took  a 
piece  of  stiong  twine  and  sail  needle,  and 
made  a  band  of  them,  placing  all  the  backs 
one  way,  which  caused  the  spines  to  project 
in  all  directions;  I  tied  it  round  the  trunk  of 
an  »pple  tree  in  the  centre  of  an  orchard  that 
was  iiiurh  injured  the  year  before,  which  bore 
abundantly  without  the  leavcjs  being  injured 
in  the  least,  while  those  around  were  all  ru. 
lined  for  that  year. 

1  have  since  tried  it  several  times  with  en- 
tire success.  A  set  of  bands  will  last  many 
years  if  taken  off  when  the  insects  have  done 
ascending,  and  secured  in  a  dry  place.  1  have 
usually  i)ut  the  bands  on  the  trees  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  chesnut 
burrs  are  not  easily  obtained,  1  would  recom- 
mend the  use  «f  the  dipsacus  fullonum,  or 
fuller's  teasel ;  although  1  have  never  tried  it, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  make  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  canker 
worm.  Nathan  Higgles.  New-Haven, 
(Ct.)  Feb.  26,  1834 [Goodsell's  Farmer.] 


To  rRBVENT  Beer  from  becoming  Ace- 
tous.— There  is  a  way  to  prevent  beer  from 
getting  acetous,  or  what  is  called  hard,  which 
is  as  simple  us  it  is  rfficacious.  Reasoning  on 
the   plain  principles  of  chemical    science,  we 


though  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  many' i"'^'^'  ^*'^  ^o  ^O'  ''»  «"*'  ^^^^^  ^'''•'*  summer  found 
years  without  rotting.  '  'l'^^  truth  and  a;hantage.     It  is  notliing  more 

In  cutting  asparagus,  care  should  be  taken  I "l""  ^"  «u^I>ond  a  kaob  of  marble  by  a  piece 
not  to  injure  the  buds  upon  the  crown,  which  rL',^'":^^";  ''"'  bung  hole  to  near  the  bottom 
,•',,,,  ■      ,    \;  ,,  V:     lot  the  barrel,  upon  wliioh,  being  pure  carbonate 

nre  close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot ;  for  ;oni,„e,  the  aci.l  quality  of  the  beer  acts  on  its 
this  purpose  a  knife  with  a  narrow  point  jincipieiii  formation:  it  consequentlv  becomes 
should  be  used,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  iiieutrulised,  and  thus  is  kept  from  turning 
go  as  deep  as  the  buds.  When  a  bed  of  as-  j hard  or  sour.  In  our  experiment  the  marble 
paragus  is  well  planted,  it  will  continue  to  ^^''''"^o"*'*'^^''^^'-^  *'^***" '^^'♦.V' <'xcept  where  the 
produce  well  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  an<l  I^^Pf  Jf"''L'''''^*^',  »"^  *he  beer  remained  sound 

when  it  is  found  that  the  shoots  decrease  in  \T  ^'"'^"^  *''  '^.  '^^^  ^^'^P"  ^V  '"^"*'°"  *^"' 
,;.,«,  „  »,^...  kii  ijur  jur  .u  discovery  as  being  a  point  of  some  conse- 
size,  a  i^ew  bed  should  be  formed  before  the  '^^^nce  'to  householder^  and  especially  to 
one  IS  taken  iip,  that  the  family  may  be  con-  [farmers  and  their  laborers  in  harvest  time ; 
stantly  supplied  with  this  wholesome  vege- jfor  it  is  more  likely  that  weak  beer  should  be- 
table. — [Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.]  Income   sour    than 'strong  ;    it  is   much    more 

— !healthy    to   drink  it  fresh  than  ever  so  little 

Ghaftixg  and  Setting  out  Trees  iXijturned  off;  and,  in  the  way  of  economy,  many 
THF  SAME  Season. — In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  barrels  might  he  saved,  which  are  ever>-  year 
bought  thirty  trees  of  a  different  size  to  set  in  *^"'"^'"  '"''^  '^*'  hog.tub  from  becoming*  un. 
mv  orchard'.  In  digging  up  the  thirty  laree*^ ""'*'*'*'"•  '*  ^'''*  do  good,  however,  to  every 
ones,  we  dug  up  a  considerable   j^^^^i^j.%f  l^P^^^'^  of  beer,  and,  v,c  expect,  to  nny  ]und  •( 

small  crooked  things  that  were  not  worth  any ''Tk'";.  '"'  *'^'*",.J^r'^"  ;«^'«»«»  ^  '^^^^ 
,u;„„,„.i  f  .1      "^"=""^  «urui  an3  i which  have  or  are  Idtely  to  become  tart  or 

thing  to  the  owner ;  I  therefore  obtained  about  ;l8our.-(0xford  Journal.] 
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Hamilton's  Sawing  and  Borino  Ma-' 
CHINE. — This  machine  is  designed  for  saw-l 
ing  and  boring  wood  or  timber,  and  is^ 
claimed  by  Colonel  Hamilton  in  his  specifi. 
cation  to  be  "  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
sawing  felloes  of  wheels,  circular  and  curvedl 
segments,  mitre  joints,  tenons,  and  also  bor-{ 
ing  of  felloes  and  hubs  of  wheels ;"  and 
generally  for  sawing  circular,  curved,  and 
plain  surfaces. 

The  machine  is  propelled  by  a  two  horse 
power  steam  engine.  Animal  or  water  power 
may  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
particular  form  required  is  sawed  out  of  the 
timber  with  perfect  accuracy  and  great  ex- 
pedition,  by  means  of  one  or  more  thin  nar- 
row  saws  moving  up  and  down.  There  is 
also  belonging  to  this  machine  a  horizontal 
saw  for  cutting  segments  of  circles  their 
proper  lengths,  and  with  proper  inclinations 
for  joints,  tenons,  &c.  dtc.  Hubs  of  carria- 
ges are  bored  with  perfect  precision.  All 
these  operations  are  effected  by  the  chang- 
ing position  of  the  material,  accommodating 
itself  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  saw  or 
auger,  so  as  to  receive  the  exact  form,  incii-j 
nation,  6ic.  required.  Every  thing  is  done, 
without  marking  or  laying  out,  with  mathe- 
matical  accuracy  by  means  of  scales,  which 
are  distinctly  laid  down  on  the  machine. 

The  machinery  which  guides  and  steadies 
the  material  in  its  movements  may  be  readi- 
ly varied,  so  as  to  form  segments  of  wheels 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions  ;  and  the  bor- 
ing may  also  be  more  or  less  inclined.  The, 
scale  indicates  the  exact  position  which  the 
part  of  the  machine  that  guides  the  materi- 
al required  to  form  a  wheel, — for  instance,  of[ 
greater  or  less  circumference.  Slats  and 
legs  of  chairs  may  be  made  of  various 
lengths,  and  thicknesses,  and  shapes,  as  fash- 
ion or  utility  may  dictate. 

This  machine  affords  a  happy  specimen  of 
labor  saving,  and  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
pHed  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  It  oc- 
cupies  but  little  space,  only  a  part  of  a  small 
room.  No  skill  is  requii;ed  in  using  it.  A 
mere  laborer,  or  a  boy,  can  learn  in  a  few 
hours  to  use  the  machine,  and  to  produce 
the  article  as  perfect  as  the  most  skilful  ma- 
chinist.    Like  many  other  labor  saving  ma- 


I  chines,  it  performs  that  part  of  the  labor 
'  which  the  accuracy  and  strength  of  the  hu 
:  man  hand  are  incompetent  rapidly,  and  with 
precision,  to  perform ;  it,  in  fact,  does  the 
i  work  which  is  the  most  ditRcult  and  toilsome 
to  the  laboring  manufacturer. 

The  expedition  with  which  materials  ol 
small  value,  and  with  very  little  waste,  are 
converted  into  articles  of  comparatively 
much  greater  value  is  entitled  to  particular 
notice.  Chair  backs  sawed  from  our  native 
curled  maple  are  worth  from  eight  to  twelve 
and  a  half  dollars  per  hundred. 

By  the  aid  of  this  machine,  which  costs 
only  about  three  hundred  dollars,  a  common 
laborer  may  do  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty 
mechanics.  The  merit  claimed  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  consists  chiefly  in  the  facility  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  material.is  adapted 
to  the  saw,  so  as  expeditiously  and  unitbrmly 
to  produce  the  exact  form  whicli  is  wanted. 

Method  of  dressing  Skins  practised  im 
Marocco. — The  following  account  of  the  me- 
thod practised  in  dressing  skins  in  Marocco 
was  transmitted  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
W.  Willshire,  Esq.,  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  that  Soiriety,  in  a  letter  dated  Mogadore, 
May  5,  18iW.  Its  results  are  stated  to  be  excel- 
lent, as  regards  the  preservation  and  color  of 
the  fur,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  pelt. 

Wash  the  skin  in  fresh  water  to  deprivh  it  of 
the  salt ;  hs  soon  as  this  is  done,  scrape  the 
flesh  off,  when  take  two  pounds  of  aUnn,  one 
quart  of  buttermilk,  and  two  or  three  handtuls 
of  barley-meal,  which  mix  well  togetlier,  and 
lay  on  the  fleshy  »»ide  of  the  skin  equally  ;  fold 
up  and  press  it  together  carefully,  and  let  it  lie 
two  days.  On  the  tliird  day  take  it  to  the  xea- 
side,  wash  the  skin  well,  and  when  clean  and 
free  from  mixture,  hang  it  up  to  let  the  water 
run  from  it:  then  take  two  pounds  of  alum 
finely  powdered,  and  throw  or  spread  it  equally 
on  all  parts  ofthe  skin  ;  again  fold  u|)  as  before, 
and  allow  it  to  lie  three  days,  wlien  it  will  be  in 
a  proper  state  to  dry  in  the  sun.Jiid  flat,  with- 
out taking  away  the  powder.  When  it  is  dry, 
take  a  pint  or  two  of  fresh  water,  and  sprinkle 
it  upon  the  skin,  and  again  fold  it  up  carefully 
Jfor  abotit  two  hoiir8,  to  imbibe  the  water;  iheii 
lay  it  on  a  table,  and,  after  scraping  it  free  from 
the  mixture  and  flesh,  take  a  sand-stone  (rather 
rough)  and  rub  ihei  skin  well  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  pliable,  then  hang  it  in  the  shade  to 
dry.     The  process  is  then  complete. 


When  the  skin  is  perfect,  having  the  head, 
horns,  &c.  take  off  the  horns,  and  fill  their 
cavity  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pow- 
dered alum  and  ashes  of  charcoal  dissolved  in 
water,  and  expose  them  two  days  to  the  sun. 
Saturate  the  trunks  of  the  horns  with  eight 
ounces  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  and  fold  up 
with  the  skin,  and  apply  the  same  on  each  oc- 
casion when  employed  in  curing  the  skin.  The 
flesh  on  the  head  and  jaws  to  be  carefully  taken 
ofT,  filling  the  same  with  powdered  alum.  It 
should  remain  in  the  sun  until  perfectly  dry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  description  oi  the 
mode  used  in  Marocco,  in  dressing  skins,  as 
related  by  the  persons  employed  by  Mr.  Will- 
shire, it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
cess does  not  take  so  long  at  Mogadore,  as  Mr. 
W.  has  often  received  back  skins  ofthe  Aoudad 
and  Leopard  from  the  dresser,  on  the  third  or 
fourth,  and  never  exceeding  the  fifth  day,  per> 
fectly  cured.  Allowance  has  been  made  by  the 
dresser,  in  the  foregoing  description,  for  the 
difference  in  the  climate  of  London. 

The  skins  of  smaller  animals  must  not  be 
subjected  to  so  lengthened  a  process,  or  they 
will  become  harsh,  and  the  pelt  impoverished. 
— [Proceedings  Zoolog.  Soc.] 

The  Press  in  China. — There  is  but  one 
journal  in  the  Chinese  language  in  the  whole 
Chinese  empire ;  it  is  published  at  Pekin,  and 
is  called  the  King  Pao,  or  "  Messenger  of  the 
Capital."  It  contains  all  the  ordinances  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor  for  approval  by  the  six 
ministers  of  Pekin,  and  the  various  authori- 
ties of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mandants of  the  military  corps.  The  amount 
of  subscription  is  a  liang  and  an  ounce  of  sil- 
ver (about  equal  to  twelve  francs)  per  annum. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  alone  have  the 
advantage  of  receiving  the  paper  every  day  at 
a  regular  hour;  for,  as  China  has  no  such  es- 
tablishment as  a  post-office,  the  country  sub- 
scribers get  their  papers  only  as  occasion  may 
favor ;  consequently,  those  living  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital  receive 
them  very  irregularly. 

Causes  of  Inpicestion. — Among  the  chief 
causes  of  indigestion  (says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,' 
in  his  treatise  on  this  disease,)  which  act  di- 
rectly on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach, 
lare   narcotic   and  other  offensive   substances' 
[received  into  it.     I  have  found  that  although 
!opiuni  applied   to   the  ex«ernal  surface  of  the 
I  alimentary  canal  and  heart  produces  no  sensi- 
Ible  effect  ou  their  muscular  power,  applied  to" 
jtheii  internal  surface,  it  produces  the  same  ef- 
ifect  as  when  directly  applied  to  the  muscular 
'fibres  themselves,  impairing  their  power,  urf-  % 
I  less  the  quantity  be  extremely  minute,  and  in- 
stantly destroying  it  if  tlie  quantity  be  con-' 
siderable.     It  is  probable  that  other  offensive 
substances  acting    on    the  stomach — tobacco, 
distilled  spirits,  strong  peppers,  those   of  an 
acrid   or  putrid   nalure  generated   in   the  sto- 
mach itself,  Slc,  may  also  in   the  same  way. 
immediately  affect  the  muscular  fibres.     It  is 
jnot  uncommon  for  a  fit  of  indigestion  to  be  in- 
duced by  taking  suddenly  considerable  quan- 
tities  of  iced    fluids.      Violent   and   repeated 
[Vomiting  also  debilitates  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach.     But  of  the  causes  which  im- 
mediately affect  them,  the  most  frequent  and 
powerful  is  morbid  distention,  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  which  is  eating  too  fast ;  anoth- 
er frequent  cause  being  high   seasoning  and 
great  variety  of  food,  or  such  as  particularly 
pleases  the    palate,  by   which  we  are  induced 
to  eat  after  the  appetite  is  satisfied.  ... 

Wiswall's  Yokk  Cutter  for  dressing 
Spokes  ok  Wheels. — By  means  of  a  circu- 
lar saw  operating  in  connection  with  the 
cutter  wheels,  the  timber  is  squared  and  cut 
to  any  length  that  may  be  required,  and  the 
tenons  of  the  spokes  are  then  formed  of  any 
required  dimensions.  The  spoke  being  pre« 
sentcd  to  the  action  of  the  first  cutter,  or  ten* 
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on  wheel,  by  hand,  the  tenon  is  formed   in 
less  than  a  minute,  and  the  body  of  the  spoke 
-«^-     is  dressed  into  shape  and  smoothly  finished, 
m.     first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  by 
^      two  operations,  in  another  minute,  more  per- 
fectly than  it  could  be  by  any  mere  hand 
tool,   though  used  by  the  nicest   operator. 
No  meajis  of  forming  the  round  tenon  which 
is  to  be  inserted  in  the  rim   was  exhibited. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  effected   by  a 
» J  fbiirtti    operation.     The    whole   machine  is 
;  /.  eviderttly  capable  of  a  more    perfect  con- 
♦V   structiop  than  that  examined  by  the  commit- 
! .  *€ee  ;  but  such  as  was  exhibited  in  operation 
. :      is  evidently  a  useful  improvement,  and  a  la- 
bor saving  machine  of  great  profit.    It  saves 
ail  the  time  which  an  operator   by  hand  ne- 
cessarily expends   in  judging   by  his  eye  of 
the  exactness  of  the  sliape  given,  and  to  be 
gained   by  his  tool,  and  may  be  operated  in 
artificial    light,   when  the  laborer   by  hand 
would  be   scarcely  able  to  judge  of  his  own 
work.     There  is  therefore  much   gained  by 
the  .art  of  making  wheels,  which  artists  in 
that  branch  of  mechanics  will   find  profita- 
ble to  themselves,  as  they  can  employ  their 
journeymen  more  usefully  on  other  parts  of 
the  wheel,  and  in  adjusting  them  to  each 
other. 


Every  Nebve  appropriated  to  its  Func- 
Tiow. — From  this  law  of  cmr  nature,  that  cer- 
tain ideas  origiaate  in  the  mind  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  correspondent  nerves,  it 
follows  — that  one  organ  of  sense  can  never  be 
come  the  substitute  for  another,  so  as  to  excite 
in  the  mind  thf  same  idea.  When  ao  indi- 
vidual is  deprived  of  the  organs  of  sight, 
no   power    of.   attention,    or    continued    ef- 


fort of  the  will,  or  exercise  of  the  oth 
er  senses,  can  make  him  enjoy  the  class  ol 
sensations  which  is  lost.  The  sense  of  touch 
may  be  increased  in  an  exquisite  degree;  but 
were  it  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  indi 
viduals  can  discover  colors  by  the  touch,  it 
could  only  be  by  feeling  a  change  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  stuff,  and  not  by  any  perception  of 
the  color.  It  has  been  ray  painful  duty  to  at- 
tend on  persons  who  have  pretended  blindness ; 
and  that  they  could  see  with  their  fingers.  Bui 
I  have  ever  found  that  by  a  deviation  from 
truth  in  the  first  instance,  they  have  been  en- 
tangled in  a  tissue  of  deceit ;  and  have  at  lasi 
been  forced  into  admissions  which  demoi^stra- 
led  their  folly  and  weak  inventions.  I  have  had 
pity  for  such  patients,  when  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  nervous  disorders,  which  have  pro- 
duced extraordinary  sensibility  in  their  organs 
— such  as  a  power  of  hearing  much  bt-yond 
our  common  experience  ;  for  it  has  attracted 
high  interest  and  admiration,  and  has  gradual- 
ly led  them  to  pretend  to  powers  greater  than 
they  actually  possessed.  In  such  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  diseasf 
from  the  pretended  gifts  Which  ^re.  boasted  of 
Experiment  proves,  ^Jiaf  «$  4fcK«sted  by 
anatomy,  that  not  only  the  organ^re  appro- 
priated to  particular  classes' of  scBsafioos,  but 
that  the  nerves,  intermffliate  betwee^the  brain 
and  the  outward  organs,  are  resp^ecilvely  capa- 
ble of  receiving  no  other  sensations  but  such  as 
are  adapted  to  their  particular  organs;  Every 
impression  on  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
ear,  or  on  the  nerve  of  smelling,  or  of  tastes, 
excites  only  ideas  of  vision,  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  or  of  tasting ;  not  solely  because  the 
extremities  of  these  nerves,  individually,  are 
suited  to  external  impressions,  but  because  xho 
nerves  are,  through  their  whole  course,  and 
wherever  they  are  irritated,  capable  of  exciting 
in  the  mind  the  idea  to  which^they  are  appro- 
priate, and  no  other.     A  blow,jan  impulse  quite 


unlike  that  for  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
provided,  will  excite  them  all  in  their  several 
ways;  the  eyes  will  flash  fire,  while  there  is 
noise  in  the  ears.  An  officer  received  a  musket 
ball  which  went  through  the  bones  of  his  face: 
in  describing  his  sensations,  ho  said  that  he 
fell  as  if  there  had  been  a  flash  of  lightning, 
accompanied  with  a  sound  like  the  shutting  of 
the  door  of  St.  Paul's.  On  this  circumstance, 
of  every  nerve  being  appropriated  to  its  func- 
tion, depend  the  false  sensations  which  accom- 
pany morbid  irritation  of  them  from  internal 
causes,  when  there  is  in  reality  nothing  pre- 
sented externally;  such  as  flashes  of  light, 
ringing  of  the  ears,  and  bitter  tastes  or  offen- 
sive smells.  These  sensations  are  caused, 
through  the  excitement  of  the  respective  nerves 
of  sense,  by  derangement  of  some  internal  or- 
gan, and  most  frequently  of  the  stomach. — 
[Bells  Bridgewater  Treatise.] 


Arabian  Horse. — Perhaps  the  most  re. 
markabie  point  about  the  Arabian  horse  is  the 
extraordinary  t^niallness  of  the  head  atid  mouth, 
-so  small,  indeed,  is  the  latter  thafyou  would 
think  thi'y  might  use  a  common  tumbler  for  a 
water  bucket.  ,-• 


Observaiions  on  the   Prevailing  Currents  of 
the  Ocean  and  their  Causes.     [From  the 
United  Senice  Journal.] — Continued_from 
p.  216.  " 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  currents 
of  the  ocean,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
they  proceed  from  two  distinct  causes,  and 
thus  exhibit  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
provident  effects  to  be  seen  in  the  order  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator.  Water  and  air,  if 
eft  stagnant,  soon  become  corrupt  and  un- 
wholesome ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  wise  provi- 
sion  of  the  Almighty,  which  has  furnished 
the  laws  by  which  a  constant  circulation  and 
movement  arc  kept  up  in  both.  In  the  case 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  circulation  occasioned 
by  the  tfvwr/*  takes  place,  partly  by  means  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and 
partly  l)y  the  expansive  nature  of  air  when 
affected  by  tiie  heat  of  the  sun.  The  lower 
beds  of  tiie  alinosphere  are  elevated  into  the 
higher  regions  by  heat ;  and  other  portions 
of  the  fluid,  rushing  in  to  fill  (he  vacuum, 
occasion  streams  of  wind  of  various  degrees 
of  force.  The  seasons  of  the  year,  and  tlie 
duration  of  the  effects  of  summer  and  winter 
in  various  latitudes,  also  occasion  similar  cur- 
rents of  air  more  or  less  durable,  according 
to  circumstiuices.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  there  are  but  two 
causes  from  wiiich  constant  currents  can  pri- 
marily arise  :  one  from  the  rotatorj-  motion  of 
the  earth,  Woxwwcst  to  cast^  which  causes  an 
apparent  ciureut  from  east  to  west  in  the  open 
seas  near  the  equator  ;  the  other  cause  arises 
from  the  inclined  position  of  the  earth  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  by  which  a  greater  cvajxy. 
ration  takes  place  from  the  waters  of  the  sea 
witljn  the  tropics,  than  in  the  more  tempe- 
rate and  frigid  zones;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  projiortioned  condensation  of  tliis  va- 
por (in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  and  snow,) 
takes  j)lare  in  the  latter  regions,  greatly  su- 
perior in  quantity  to  what  falls,  during  the 
whole  year,  in  the  former.  These  cfiects  of 
temperature  art;  so  \ast,  when  viewed  upon 
the  scale  of  the  whole  earth,  that  the  balance 
of  the  ocean  would  be  deranged  by  them, 
thus  losing  \\  ater  in  one  region  and  regaining 
it  in  two  o'hers.  This  want  of  equilibrium 
is,  however,  ob\ iated  by  constant  currents  in 
the  ocean,  from  the  poles  towards  the  tro- 
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pics.*  In  ligure  1  of  the  followiug  plate, 
(where  the  outer  line  denotes  a  supposed 
boundary  to  the  atmosphere,)  we  see  the  va- 
pors rising  from  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
passing  towards  the  poles,  where  they  return 
to  their  parent  deep,  in  the  form  of  dew, 
rain,  and  sp.ow.  Thus  restored  to  the  ocean, 
they  flow  towards  the  tropics,  and  there 
chime  in  with  tiie  prevailing  currents,  in  their 
course  to  tiie  westward.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  same  figure  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  effect  of  an  intervcnuig  continent,  in  op- 
posing its  solid  form  to  the  fluids  tliiougl 
which  it  is  rapidly  and  constantly  passing, 
with  greater  velocity  than  those  fluids  can 
possibly  follow  it.  At  1,  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent meets  an  opposing  cape,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts :  one  flows  pretty  freely 
from  the  north-west,  being  kept,  however,  in 
its  place  by  the  north  polar  currents  pressing 
towards  it.  It  meets  another  projection  at  7, 
still  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  aOcr  j>assir!g  ii, 
the  stream  is  forced  into  its  more  natural  |)o- 
sition  near  tlie  equator,  and  proceeds  in  its 
westerly  course,  after  forming  a  great  coun- 
ter-current  or  e  Idy  in  theslieltered  gu!f  at  6, 
where  navigators  would  fall  in,  fordsiys  toge- 
ther, with  what  would  appear,  if  viewed  on  a 
small  scale,  totally  opposed  to  the  theory  now 
under  explanation.  Returning  to  the  Cape 
at  1,  we  find  the  other  half  uf  the  northern 
equatorial  stream  proceeding  to  the  south- 
west, where  it  Alls  the  deep  gulf,  or  sea,  at 
3,  and  keeps  up  the  waters  there  at  a  high 
level,  on  a  principle  which  will  immediate- 
ly be  explained.  It  cannot,  however,  make 
its  escape  in  a  body  or  current  from  this 
gulf,  but,  being  confined  by  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  equatorial  stream,  a  variety  of 
eddies  on  a  considerable  scale  are  produced 
at  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  figure 
further,  by  proceeding  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  similar  effects  are  produced  by 
nearly  similar  causes  at  the  points  4  and  5  ; 
■we  n»ay  therefore  proceed  to  explain  upon 
what  principle  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  gull 
at  3  is'  kept  up  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
same  surface  in  the  bay  at  6,  an  effect  which 
is  known  to  exist  in  several  remarkable  in- 
stances on  the  globe,  and  which,  according 
to  the  theory,  ought  to  exist  in  every  situati4)n 
similarly  situated. 

By  fair  analogy,  we  find  that,  in  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  nature,  what  takes  place  on  a 
small  scale  may  also  be  looked  for  on  a 
larger.  Proceeding  then  upon  this  principle, 
and  considering  minutely  the  rapid  and  rocky 
course  of  a  brook  or  river,  we  find  tliat,  so 
long  as  the  water  flows  over  n  smooth  and 
"equal  bed,  the  depth  and  surface  of  the 
stream  are  in  all  places  alikr,  as  in  fi-iure  2 
of  the  plate.  But  when,  on  the  oll.'cr  iiund, 
a  fixed  and  solid  opposition  is  encountered,  in 
the  form  of  a  projecting  rock,  derangement 
in  the  level  instantly  takes  place,  to  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  iht;  opposing  ob- 


Theory  of  the  General  System  of  the  Currents  both  of  aqueous  and  aerial  Fluids. 


*  It  is  probabi*",  perhaps  even  certain,  that  heal  iias  also 
a  very  consi;ieral;le  inHiienc"  in  k'-cpiTig  iipih.-  nmvenjenl 
and  circulation  of  fh^  watTs,  but  it  in  not  likvly  ili:>t  cnr- 
rents  of  great  extent  are  set  in  motion  by  ihiy  cause.  Vviilcr, 
like  air,  expands  by  heat,  and  lontraclM  by  »  r^itain  tipgrce 
.ifcold,  not,  howi'VPr,  5o  low  as  tiv  troe^iiif;  |>oinJ,  for  at 
that  K-rapfraturf  ic?  is  fbrm<sl,  and  th<?  formntion  of  icf  is 
always  accompanietl  by  viohntcTpanfion,  so  great,  iiKl*»e<l, 
as  to  burst  th-^  stnuiirsat  vessels,  an-i  to  cau-ie  explosion* 
like  cannon,  iu  llif  lofiy  glacie rs  of  Alpin'»  retjions. 

As  warm  water  ri/."S  otwvo  the  colder,  (exce|»f  in  the 
extreme  case  of  ice,  wliicli  alwaya  (Imts,)  ond  aa  «uriejii>- 
and  courit?r-{urrents  are  always  Hii.ing  honzi rfrjUsf,  am' 
then  iiit^rmixinc  »be  fluids  from  rh?  poles  end  from  the 
fopics.  ir.  h  ol"v:o;j<!  that  an  int°ic5nngo  must  al»o  be  con- 
stantly g'*ing  on  vertically,  in  ih?  wntf^rs  of  the  ocean,  and 
tbuj  completing  the  circulation  of  whicii  the  irreat  super- 
ficial currents,  already  described,  are  the  leading  cna4«. 


Fig.  2. 

Unopposed  Current. 


Fig.  ,3. 
The  Consetpience  of  Opposition 
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ject.  An  accumulation  or  rise  in  the  wafer 
takes  place  c»n  the  ujiper  side,  imtil  the  cur- 
rent finds  a  vent  at  one  or  both  extremities, 
and  without  this  vent.,  the  accumulation  in- 
creases until  llie  water  flows  over  the  top, 
when  the  difterence  of  level  above  and  be- 
low ihe  object  is  at  once  apparent  (see  fig. 
3).  Rut  supjKJsiiig  the  impeditneiit  to  be 
small,  in  proportioti  to  the  size  of  the  stream, 
still,  in  every  ctise,  a  change  of  level  must 
be  the  consequence  ;  and  the  recovery  of 
tranquilliiv  is  oidy  eotnph'tod  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  object,  where  if,  at  length, 
falls  again  iiilo  the  general  inclination.  Be- 
rciithor  Itehind  this  opposing  rock,  then, 
ihere  is  a  sheltered  nook,  upon  which  tlie 
streuni  can  otriy  act  in  tlie  form  of  an  eddy; 
and  in  such  nooks  buoyunt  objects  are  oftei 
kept,  as  it  were,    imprisoned  liy  I  lie  force  of 


waters  in  the  bay  at  6,  which  remains  shel- 
tered from  the  powerful  action  of  the  current, 
Thtis  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  filled 
and  kept  up  by  the  action  of  n  powerful  ♦ 
stream  across  the  Tndian  Ocean,  was  found,, 
by  the  French  engineers,  to  be  so  conside- 
rably higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  much  difiiculty  and  expense  would  have 
been  incurred  in  the  canal  which  was  once 
projected  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  commtmication  with  India  by 
ihis  route.  A  si'cond  instance  of  this  effect 
no  tloubt  exists  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  com- 
pared with  the  level  of  the  north  Pacific  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico  ;  but  the  actual 
ditfercnce  of  level  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
'ained.  A  remarkable  instance,  however,  of 
Ills  diflereiico  of  level,  obviously  arising  also 
loni  the  above  cause,  has  been  kindly  com- 


the  stream  <n\  each  side,  Ju.d  lloalipg  roumi   nnmicalcd  to  us  by  Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  was 
in  one  continual  circle.     Tho^e  eddies  of  tiie  theu   governor  of  New  Brunswick,  where  it 


smaller  rivers  a.ie  equally  well  ktiowit  lo  tissh 
and  fishers,  as  both  are  there  sure  to  find 
their  wisbod-for  prey.   Now,  all  these  rflccts 


was  found  that,  in  a  proposed  canal  intended 
to  have  been  cut  from  the  top  of  the  Bay  of 
I'undy    to    Bay   Verte,    in    the    Gulf  of  St. 


are  to  be  expected  on  the  great  scale  of  thejjLawrence,  (a  distance  by  land  of  only  four- 
ocean  current,  as  weil  as  in  tie  stnalhr  in-!i»ceu  miles,)  the  difference  of  level  of 
slitii'A*  of  iin  ii:lai!<i  l>»o(.l'.  The  .'./rr(7/rt'.v/r(/;-!|;e  \\\n  seas  was  no  less  than  sixty-three 
!!i«!o   of  tiicse   mij;hty  rivtr>  v.  ill  a!w:=yM    be   i^-et,*^  ihe  riscof  ;!:c  tide  in  Bay  Verte  being 

found  tn  a  higher  level  than  il:c  ftlatj  side  ;.; 

and  consequently  the  inland  gulf  at  3,  (fig 


1,)  ought  to  be  considerubiy  higher  than  the 


*  Surveyed  by  Mr.  Francis  Hall,   and  reported  Hpon 
by  Mr.  Telford. 
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only  seven  feet,  while  that  in  Cumberland 
Bay,  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  Gulf  stream,  was  seventy 
feet.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  kept  at  this  high 
level  in  consequence  of  the  projectmg  penm- 
sula  of  Nova  Scotia  impeding  the  current 
which  rushes  along  that  coast  towards  the 
north,  and  which,  from  the  bend  of  the  coast 
towards  the  nbrth-east,  is  earned  m  that  di- 
rection,  leaving  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as 
a  sheltered  eddy  or  nook. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  cursory  view 
of  the  whole  existing  system  of  the  currents, 
as  far  as  the  observations  of  navigators  have 

'  made  us  acquainted  with  them ;  but  in  the 
rapid  sketch  which  is  alone  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  description,  it 
would  be  impossible,  and  even  injudicious, 
to  be  led  from  the  general  outline  into  any 
notice  of  the  innumerable  minor  currents  of 
which  seamen  have  frequently  made  men- 
tion,  and  whi(^  may  often  be  looked  upon  as 
eddies  and  counter-currents,  produced  by 
the  main  body  of  the  stream,!  and  being  oc- 
casioned  by  a  variety  of  changing  circum- 
stances,  may  not  again  be  found  in  the 
same  exact  position. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  this  circuitous  course 
to  start  from  some  particular  point,  which 
may  be  considered  as  it  were  a  commence- 
ment of  the  circle,  we  may  adopt  as  the  most 
proper  the  western  line  of  the  continent  of 
America,  whereby  the  circle  is  more  nearly 
broken,  from  pole  to  pole,  than  by  any  other 
of  the  dry  lands  of  the  earth.  Setting  out 
then  from  this  point,  and  viewing  more  espe- 
cially  the  equatorial  line  of  currents,  we 
enter  the  immense  expanse  of  the  North  and 
South  Pacific,  where  every  account  that  has 
touched  upon  the  currents  tends  to  establish 
tlie  fact  of  their  westerly  course  ;  and  as  the 
force  of  these  currents  must  there  be  more 
steady  and  equal  than  on  any  other  part  ot 
the  globe,  from  their  being  unopposed  by  any 
thing  more  important  than  clusters  of  small 
islands,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  assume 
that  dangerous  and  impetuous  power  by 
which  they  are  frequently  distinguished  in 
the  Chinese  sea,  and  in  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Mariner,  and  other  navigators,  have  given 
us  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  westerly  currenls,»in  the  adventures  ot 
parties  of  natives,  passing  from  one  island 
to  another,  being  carried  to  a  distance  oi 
many  hundred  miles,  and  being  found  on 
islands  from  whence  they  were  utterly  hope- 
less of  ever  being  able  to  regain  their  native 
shores.      Of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  how- 

^  ever,    it   must   be   admitted    that   we  as  yet 

*  know  but  little  with  regard  to  the  currents. 
But  if  we  find  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  a  series  of  well  established 
facts  in  support  of  the  system  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  a  full  right  to  extend  it, 

V  by  analogy,  to  the  less  visited  parts  of  the 
globe,  especially  when  corroborated  by  the 
few  but  striking  facts  just  alluded  to.  Pro- 
ceeding then  in  a  westerly  course,  and  hav. 

.  ing  reached  t!»e  western  bounds  of  the  Paci- 
fic, with  the  Chinese  islands  and  shores  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  continent  of  New-Hol- 
land on  the  other,  we  hear  of  a  succession 


/ 


t  Mayor  Reniiell's  work  on  t}»»  currents  is  accompnnied 
by  a  laborious  and  valuable  volinne  of  charts,  which,  if 
any  objection  could  be  niwle  Jo  iJiem,  might  be  considered 
•o  minute  aa  to  produce  confusion.  It  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  muior  eddies  have  been  laid  down  wherever 
•nv  naval  authority  could  be  produced  for  their  existence, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  may  not  again  be  found  in  the  same  position  by  fu- 
ture iWTigUora. 


of  powerfiil  currents  from  the  eastward,  forc- 
ing their  devious  courses  through  the  crowd- 
ed archipelago,  and  pointing  towards  the 
east  coasts  of  Africa.  Here  the  currents  oi 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  being  confined  in 
a  much  smaller  space  than  in  the  Pacific, 
and  being  forced  by  the  form  of  the  land 
out  of  that  position  which  is  naturally  given 
them  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth, 
become  more  violent,  and  consequently  more 
obvious.  In  their  efforts  to  retain  their  po- 
sition  north  of  the  equator,  they  act  with 
great  force  against  the  shores  of  the  seas 
of  Bengal  and  of  Arabia,  occasioning  in  the 
former  the  well  known  and  formidable  surt 
of  Madras.  Finding  no  vent  in  a  northerly 
direction,  the  united  stream  is  forced  to  the 
southward,  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
and  if  left  at  liberty,  it  would  follow  the  south 
erly  impetus  thus  given  to  it,  and  flow  into 
the  southern  ocean.  In  this,  however,  it 
is  opposed  by  the  south  polar  currents,  and 
it  therefore  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  than  it  doubles  that  point,  in  the 
well-known  Lagullas  stream,  and,  running  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  hastens  to  regain 
its  natural  position  on  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  force  of  this  current  off  the  Cape 
is  so  great,  that  nothing  but  a  prevalence  oi 
westerly  winds  at  some  seasons  could  ena 
ble  outward-bound  ships  to  make  head 
against  it ;  and  even  with  these  favorable 
winds,  ships  are  constantly  found  driven  to 
the  westward  in  the  very  face  of  the  wind. 
In  following  out  the  course  of  the  equato- 
rial stream  across  the  Atlantic,  we  find  it  in 
part  crossing  the  equjitor  obliquely,  and  this 
great  moving  mass  of  waters,  striking  upon 
the  eastern  point  of  Brazil,  is  divided  into 
two  streams,  one  driven  to  the  southward  by 
the  form  of  the  coast  of  South  America, 
until  it  is  forced  round  Cape  Horn,  as  it  had 
before  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
joins  in  with'the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ;  the 
other,  taking  a  north-westerly  course  towards 
the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
passing  with  considerable  force  amongst  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Having  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  opens  its  extend 
ed  arms,  as  it  were,  to  receive  it,  the  current 
is  there  brought  to  a  full  stop,  being  preclu 
ded  from  advancing  to  the  westward,  or 
northward,  by  the  form  of  the  lands,  and  the 
waters  being  in  consequence  accumulated 
into  a  higher  level  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
known  position  of  the  whole  globe.  This 
elevation  has  often  been  supposed,  and  has 
even  been  shown  to  be  demonstrably  certain, 
without,  however,  any  good  reason  having 
even  been  assigned  for  the  phenomenon. 
We  here,  therefore,  find  a  natural,  and  even 
necessary  cause,  upon  the  same  principle  as 
has  been  already  explained  by  fig.  H  of  the 
plate.  The  high  level  of  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  cannot,  however,  pass  a  cer 
tain  boundary,  and  the  swell  of  waters  at 
length  finds  relief  by  the  only  possible, 
though  tortuous  course,  that  is  1^  open  for 
its  issue.  The  stream  then  pushes  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  its  late  confinement, 
round  the  south  point  of  East  Florida,  and 
here,  taking  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
it  proceeds  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland,  where 
it  encounters  the  Great  Bank,  and  becomes 
again  divided,  one  portion  confinuiiig  towards 
the  m)rth  and  east  by  Iceland  and  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  until  again  stopped  by  the 
north  polar  currents  ;  and  the  other,  bonding 
to  the  east  and  south,  is  terminated   in  an 


immense  vortex  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
Atlantic,  where  it  accumulates  on  the  sur- 
face prodigious  quantities  of  the  fucut  na- 
tans,  or  Gulf-weed,  which  is  known  to  flour- 
ish  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  to 
be  carried  by  the  stream  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  covers  the  surface  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  together  with  floating  timber  and 
other  bodies,  washed  out  by  the  rivers  of 
America.  In  this  great  eddy,  then,  the  fa- 
mous Gulf  Stream  may  be  said  to  terminate  ; 
but  not  so  the  other  portion  of  the  current 
which  had  passed  on  towards  the  north  : 
when  met  by  the  north  polar  currents  from 
the  arctic  seas,  it  is  headed  back  towards 
the  south,  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
into  the  North  Sea.  We  here  feel  its  effects 
upon  our  own  coasts,  especially  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  where  floating 
substances  from  southern  latitudes  are  fre- 
quently found.  A  minor  branch  passes 
through  our  channel,  and  rejoins  the  greater 
stream  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  aiid  the 
w  hole  at  length  becomes  blended  once  more 
in  the  equatorial  current  off  Cape  Verde  and 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  an  interesting  work  which  has  recently 
appeared — the  Narrative  of  Capt.  Owen's 
Voyages  tor  the  Survey  of  the  Coasts  of 
Africa — we  have  a  distinct  proof  of  the 
great  obscurity  which  still  overshadows  the 
subject  of  the  currents.  In  the  obsen'a- 
tions  on  the  results  which  have  been  gained 
by  this  long,  interesting,  and  most  fatal  ex- 
pedition, we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
'ect  connected  with  the  currents  summed 
up  in  the  following  passages  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

"  As  in  the  foregoing  narrative  but  few  ob. 
servations  have  been  introduced  respecting 
the  currents,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  interest,  at  least  to  those 
connected  with  navigation,  the  following  re- 
marks from  Capt.  Owen's  Journal  may  bf 
considered  worthy  of  publicity. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  as  regards  the 
African  seas,  thai  there  is  a  perennial  current 
which  sets  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  round  the 
entire  southern  extreme  of  that  continent ; 
this  current  varies  in  its  velocity  in  different 
situations,  and  at  different  periods,  from  five 
miles  to  one  mile  an  hour.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Great  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  mediterranean  sea,  the  evapo- 
ration from  which,  together  wixYi  M-inter 
frosts  to  the  northward,  must  be  supplied 
from  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  like  manner  as 
the  Mediterranean  is  fed  from  the  Atlantic; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  the  strong 
perennial  currents  about  the  shores  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  through  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  these  currents  never 
appear  to  extend  more  than  twenty  leagues 
beyond  tJie  common  deep-sea  soundinps,  while 
their  velocity  is  much  decreased  when  near 
the  shore  ;  from  which  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  depth  is  much  diminished,  Hnd  the 
stream  broken  by  projections  of  bank  and 
sand. 

"  Ships  are  frequently  carried  to  the  west- 
ward,  quite  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
even  against  the  sirmigest  north -vest  gales,  by 
this  current." 

Capt.  Owen  then  proceeds  to  state  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  short  though  high 
waves  produced  by  tlie  currents  and  wind 
being  in  opposition,  and  the  most  efTectunl 
course  by  whic  <  'he  danger  may  be  avmd. 
ed      It  is  quite  clwir  that  every  thing  here 
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stated  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  the. 
ory  here  advanced.  He  bears  witness  to 
the  constancy  of  the  current  from  east  to 
west ;  and  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  when 
treating  of  the  east  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
those  of  Madagascar,  he  mentions  the  rapid 
nature  of  the  currents  passing  dawn  from 
the  northward  towards  the  Cape,  by  which, 
in  one  instance,  the  Leven,  in  making  the 
point  of  Mombas,  was  driven  so  far  to  the 
southward,  that  it  took  her  six  days  to  regain 
what  she  had  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  wind 
for  about  three  hours. — [Vol.  II.  p.  150.] 

It  is  known  also  that,  off  the  Cape,  ships 
have  been  driven  to  the  westward,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  per  day,  even 
against  a  strong  westerly  wind. 

The  only  part  of  Capt.  Owen's  statement 
which  in  any  degree  stands  opposed  to  what 
is  now  advanced,  is  the  allusion  to  the  con- 
stant currents  at  Cape  Horn.  These  are 
not  stated  to  nm  to  the  eastward,  or  into,  in- 
stead oi  out  of  the  Atlantic,  but  that  fact  is 
implied  by  the  theory  of  evaporation  from 
the  Atlantic,  which  is  counter-balanced  by 
entering  currents  at  both  capes.  This  is  op- 
posed by  the  general  reports  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Cape  Horn ;  it  is  opposed  also,  most 
distinctly,  by  the  much  better  attested  facts 
of  currents  out  of  the  South  Atlantic  to- 
wards  the  north.  For  if  evaporation  took 
place  on  so  great  a  scale  as  to  produce  en- 
tering currents  at  the  two  great  capes,  we 
must  admit  that  an  entering  current  should 
also  flow  from  the  colder  latitudes  of  the 
north,  which  is  not  the  case.  As  to  the  fact 
of  the  current  at  the  Cape  being  little  felt 
close  in  shore,  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
force  as  it  extends  to  the  open  ocean,  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  from  land,  it  is  in  every 
way  consistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  in- 
land rivers.  In  the  case  of  a  projecting 
bank  or  rock  in  a  river,  the  actual  point  of 
contact  is  exposed  to  great  violence,  but  eve- 
ry other  point  of  the  stream  exhibits  the 
phenomena  described  by  Capt.  Owen  off  the 
Cape.  Under  the  most  projecting  rock  or 
point,  comparatively  smooth  water  is  gene- 
rally found  close  to  the  side  ;  while  the  main 
body  oi  the  stream  drives  past  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  rippling  outline,  diminishing  in 
force,  however,  as  it  spreads  out  into  the  ex- 
panding  pool  below.* 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  great 
and  leading  course  of  this  wonderful  and 
most  admirable  system  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  kept  in  that  continued 
movement  so  necessary  to  their  purity,  and 
by  which,  also,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  important  ends  are  effected,  in  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  climates  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth.  The  land  and  sea 
breezes  of  the  hotter  climates  are  now  well 
known,  and  also  their  causes.     We  may  na- 

*  M^jor  Rennell  ^ves  many  interesting  instances  of 
I  bottle*  and  other  bodies  carried  by  the  currents-  In  one 
OMe  a  bottle  was  thrown  overboard  from  the  Osprey,  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1822.  in  6°  13'  south 
latitude,  and  15°  35'  west  longitude,  and  it  was  found  on 
the  87ih  of  July  ol  the  same  year,  in  Mayard  Bay,  in  the 
I  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  another  case,  still  more  remarkable,  a  bottle  was 
[thrown  from  the  American  ship  Lady  Montague,  on  th« 
15th  nf  October,  1820,  two  leagues  nurth-east  of  the  island 
of  Ascension,  and  was  picke«l  up  on  the  west  coast  of 
I  Ouemseif,  the  6th  of  August,  I82I,  and  noiice  of  it  sent 
I  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  certain  that  this  bottle  must  have 
I  passed,  in  ten  months,  over  the  whole  course  of  the  Gulf 
[stream,  and  from  thence  be  carried  (probably  by  the 
I  coasts  of  Iceland)  into  the  North  aea,  and  through  the 
I  English  Channel.  We  cannot,  however,  decide  from  this, 
lor  almuiit  any  inttance  of  floating  bodies,  as  to  the  rapidity 
I  of  the  current,  for  we  cannot  tell  how  Igng  it  may  have 
I  been  detained  at  varioiu  points,  nor  how  long  it  may  have 
leoMioed  on  the  spot  where  it  was  eventuaHy  discovered. 


turally  suppose  this  wholesome  interchange 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  streams  of  cur 
rent  from  the  cooler  latitudes  ;  and  we  also 
may  be  assured  that  the  heated  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  must  carry  along  with  them 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  cannot  but  materially  affect  the  rigi- 
dity of  those  latitudes.  Even  in  our  own 
country,  we  are  well  aware,  from  continued 
experience,  of  the  mild  effects  of  a  wester- 
ly wind.  We  have  no  particular  warmth  ta 
look  for  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  of 
us  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  winters  of  Labra- 
dor and  of  Canada  are  well  known  to  be 
unusually  severe.  But  when  we  find  that  a 
vast  reservoir  of  heated  water,  and  conse- 
quently of  warm  vapors,  exists  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  can  no  longer  find  a  difficulty  in  na- 
turally accounting  for  the  mild  and  humid 
effects  of  our  westerly  winds,  which,  even 
in  winter,  produce  on  Ireland  and  the  west 
coast  of  Britain  the  verdant  growth  of  a 
milder  season. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion, 
again  to  revert  to  the  theory  of  the  winds 
being  the  prime  movers  of  the  currents  ;  for 
besides  the  arguments  already  adduced,  by 
which  we  trust  it  has  been  shown  that  ocean 
currents  could  not  but  exist,  even  if  there 
were  no  winds  whatever,  we  have  only  to 
examine  the  numerous  instances  mentioned 
even  by  Major  Rennell,  of  ships  being  drift- 
ed far  t«)  windward,  in  the  very  teeth,  not  of 
transient  breezes  alone,  but  of  settled  and 
heavy  gales.  "  One  ship,"  says  he,  "  wafe 
carried  10°  of  longitude  (equal  to  570  miles) 
to  the  westward,  between  Cape  Verde  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  yet  had  been 
subjected  to  the  south-east  trade  wind.  Ano- 
ther was  driven  220  miles,  between  the  Ca 
naries  and  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Another  in 
the  equatorial  current,  in  June  and  July, 
was  set  297  miles  to  the  westward,  in  Jive 
following  days,  between  3°  nortR  and  4i" 
south,  and  yet  had  entered  the  south-east 
trade  wind."  Such,  and  numerous  other  in 
stances,  well  known  to  all  seamen,  are  suffi 
cient  to  show  that  the  currents  must  be  set 
in  motion  by  some  much  more  powerful  and 
less  superficial  cause  than  the  mere  friction 
of  the  winds,  however  fixed  or  severe.  That 
the  winds  agitate  the  surface  of  the  waters 
no  one  will  attempt  to  question  ;  but  that  this 
agitation  can  extend  to  the  vast  depths  at 
which  the  law  of  fluids  above  explained  must 
operate,  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose.  Major  Rennell  brings  forward,  in 
proof  of  his  theory,  the  well  known  fact, 
that  the  surface  of  a  canal,  or  of  a  lake,  is 
always  higher  at  the  leeward  than  at  the 
windward  side.  This  fact  is  at  once  ad 
mitted,  but  it  is  one  of  very  small  effect,  and 
merely  superficial,  being  occasioned  by  waves, 
and  instantly  subsiding  with  these  waves. 
But  in  order  to  prove  the  point,  it  must  be 
shown,  that  in  a  straight  canal  of  several 
miles  in  length,  with  a  strong  breeze  right 
on  end,  the  force  of  the  winds,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  distance,  (where  they  must  have 
acquired  their  full  force,)  can  affect  an  ob- 
ject of  no  great  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  and  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  If 
this  effect  takes  place  in  canals,  or  in  large 
inland  lakes,  such  as  those  of  North  Ameri- 
ca,  and  also  at  considerable  depths,  the  theo- 
ry might  be  supposed  to  derive  some  support 
from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  in  in- 
land lakes,  of  whatever  extent,  although  the 
surface  may  be  raised  on  the  leeward  side,  in 
violent  winds,  objects  depoeited    at   a  few 


feet  of  depth  lie  perfectly  secure  and  un- 
moved. 

The  winds  would  not,  therefore,  effect  the 
end  for  which  the  great  circulation  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  is  obviously  intended  ; 
and  any  theory  of  the  currents,  which  is 
mainly  founded  on  so  false  a  ground,  howev- 
er ably  it  may  be  treated,  cannot  but  mislead 
the  mind,  and  in  many  instances  prove  inju- 
rious, not  only  in  a  scientific,  but  also  in  a 
practical  point  of  view. 
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L.ITBEAKY  NOTICES. 
Kor  the  first  time  since  we  commenced  oar  Satur. 
day  Rtvietot,  we  aak  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  our 
readers  for  being  unprepared  with  one.  Bat  in  very 
truth  we  have  b»en  too  much  engsged,  heart,  mind, 
and  body,  dnring  the  past  week,  in  what  we  deem 
the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Constitution,  ta 
have  had  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  any  mere 
literary  labor.  The  traveller  in  the  far  West,  too, 
whose  letters  add  a  relish  usually  to  the  Saturday 
paper,  fails  us — or  rather,  probably,  Mr.  Post  Marttr 
Barry's  mail  carriers  fail  us — this  week  ;  and  we 
throw  ourselves,  therefore,  on  the  indulgence  of  our 
readecs.  ! 


SUMMARY. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  onday,  is  in  moumingjfor 
the  death  of  Judge  hohtrt  B.  Taylor,  one  of  themo«t 
eminent  citizens  of  Virginia. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  (says  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer  of  yesterday,)  to  announce  the  decease  of  the 
Honorable  Littleton  P.  Dennis,  a  highly  respected 
and  most  estimable  Representative  in  Congress, 
from  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  expired  yesterday 
afternooni  at  his  lodging*  in  this  city,  after  an  illness 
ofsixorteven  days. 

Charles  R.  Ltf^  sailed  Wednesday   in  the  Phils 
delphia  for  Lbndl^v  '^^^  Professorship  of  Drawing 
at  Weat  Point  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  and 
duty  to  his  family  compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe. 

Last  evening,  by  invitction,  Mr.  Leslie  met  a  num- 
ber of  brother  artists  and  literary  gentlemen,  at  an 
entertainment  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, who  testified  to  him  their  admiration  of  bis 
genius,  and  their  regret  that  be  was  not  longer  to 
remain  amoag  us.  • 

With  the  exception  of  Col.  Trtimbull  and  Mr.^ 
Dunlap,  one  prevented  by  illness,  the  other  by  the 
somewhat  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  all  the  paint, 
ers,  engravers,  and  sculptors  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
were  present,  together  with  Me»tr$.  Washington  Ir, 
ting,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  James  Hillhouse,  F.  G.  Hal'- 
lock,  and  other  literary  gentlemen. 

It  was  a  parting  tribute — well  deserved  on  the 
one  hand  and  rendered  with  taste  and  feeling  oa  the 
other.  ,  v  J-     .   '  ■  ■   ■ 

The  following  letter  from  Commodore  Ridgely,  sets 
forth  the  liberal  contributions  made  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn,  in  aid  of  the  Poles — the  money  is  ia 
the  hands  of  Mr.  George  W.  Lee,  Treasurer  of  the 
Naval  Lyceum,  to  be  paid  over  to  such  Committee  as 
may  be  raised  to  assist  these  exiles. 

Natal  Lycetjm,  Uwited  States  Navt  Yard. 
New  York,  April  15,  4834. 

I  am  requested  by  several  of  the  members  of  t^i  ? 
United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  employed  and  residing 
at  this  station,  to  transmit  the  within  amount  of  mo. 
ney,  $146.50,  to  you  as  a  Committee,  to  be  used  as 
you,  in  your  better  judgment  may  think  proper,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  but  gallant  Poles,  who 
have  been  lately  brought  to  this  country  in  the  frigates 
of  Austria. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  part  of  tlie  con- 
tribution  was  made  up  by  the  Joiners  employed  in  ttie 
yard,  and  the  Seamen  and  Mariners  afloat,  who 
voluntarily  gave  them  twenty-five  cents  each,  and 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IHIPROVEMENTS. 


who  would  have  contributed   more,   had  I  permitted 
them.     I  am  Gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  j 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Chas.  G.  Ridgely. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  thai  the  Con- 
vention for  the  tettlfmeitt  of  ovr  claiim  on  Spain, 
which  the  President  anaounced  at  the  opening  of  the 
praeent  session  as  in  progress,  was  gigned  at  Mad- 
rid «n  the  nth  of  February,  and  may  be  shortly 
expected  at  Washington.  We  hasten  to  commu. 
nicate  this  information,  which  to  the  claimants,  is  so 
important,  and  to  the  country  at  large  so  gratifying, 
as  it  funishes  another  proof  of  the  succes  of  the  just 
and  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  our  venerable 
Chief  Magistrate. — [Globe.] 

iMroRTANT  Resolutions. — The  following  resolu- 
tions have  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
(he  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

By  Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio. 

"Be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  instead  of  the  compensation 
now  allowed  by  law,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  with- 
in named  officers  the  following  sums  per  annum  : 

••  To  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
War,  and  Navy,  four  thousand  dollars.  To  the  Post- 
master General,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
To  each  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  eighteen 
hundred  dollars.  To  each  of  the  Comptrwilers  of 
the  Treasury,  two  thousand  dollars.  To  each  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  two  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  two  thousand  dol- 
Jars.  To  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  two  thou- 
sand dollajs.  To  the  Treasmrer,  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  the  Comminsioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  two 
thousand  dollars.  To  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Office,  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  And  that  there  be  deducted  from  the  compensa- 
tion now  allowed  by  law  to  the  Clerks  in  the  De- 
partments of  State,   Treasury,  War.  and  Navy,  in- 

-  eluding  those  in  the  General  Lan4  Office,  at  the  rate 

of  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  centum  per  annum. 

'*  That  from  &1I  officers  of  the  customs,  by  what, 
ever  name  designated,  or  in  whatever  manner  ei 
ployed,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  compensa- 
tion now  allowed  to  them  by  law,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  centum  per  annum. 
*  "  That  from  all  officers  connected  with  the  system 
of  the  public  lands,  ^ther  as  Surveyors  General, 
Registers,  Receivers,  or  Clerks,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  compensation  now  allowed  to  them 
by  law,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
centum  per  annum. 

That  from  all  the  Clerics  in  the  General  Post  Of- 
fice, Deputy  Postmasters,  their  Assistants  and  Clerks, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  conipensation  now 
allowed  to  them  by  law,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  centum  per  annum. 

"  That  from  all  persons  connected  with  the  Indian 
Department  as  Superintendents,  Agents,  Sub- Agents, 
Interpreters,  Agents  for  removals.  Commissioners, 
or  in  whatnver  other  manner  employed,  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  compensation  now  allowed 
them  by  law  or  regulation,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  centum  per  annum. 

••  That  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  instead  of  the  compensation 
now  allowed  by  law,  they  shall  receive  six  dollars 
per  day  and  six  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel 
to  and  from  the  Seat  of  Government.  And  that  from 
and  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  Presidential 
term,  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum." 

The  Bank  of  Washinoton,  at  Washington,  has 
stopped  payment. 

The  notice  of  the  stoppage  of  payment  by  the  Bank 
of  Washington,  another  of  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  "  the  experiment"  wWch  is  carrying  disaster 
and  devastation  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country^ 
was  as  unexpeaMd  to  us  as  it  will  be  to  our  readers. 
In  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  administration  of  that 
Institution,  entire  confidence  is  reposed  ;  and  the  step 
which  it  has  taken  is  doubtless  the  result  of  irresisti 
ble  necessity — [National  Intel.] 

Another  and  anotheh. — The  Patriotic  bank  of 
Washington — which  it  woe  supposed  might,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Pet  Bank  there,  escape  the  fate  which 
three  of  the  banks  of  the  District  have  undergone 
— has  found  that  aid  not  forthcoming,  and  has  accord- 
ingly been  obliged  to  suspend  specie  payment.  A 
public  notice  from  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Bank  avers  its  solvency  notwithstanding. 

We  regret  to  be^r  ef  the  alarming  illntM  of  He- 
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ratio  Gatfs  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  a  merchant  of  high 
character  and  great  personal  worth,  and  well  known 
by  his  extensive  business  relations  in  the  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  Canadas.  His  death  (^whicli  was 
hourly  expected  at  the  date  of  our  information)  will 
be  a  severe  deprivation  not  only  to  his  amiable  fami-i 
ly,  but  to  the  city,  to  the  prosperity  of  which,  his 
enterprize  has  greatly  contributed,  and  particularly 
to  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  United  States,  to 
whom  his  courtesies  and  civilities  have  been  so 
liberally  ex;ended. — [Albany  Argus.] 

Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors — Tues- 
day, April  15. 

The  Chancellor  moved  that  the  extra  term  of  the 
Court  be  held  on  the  23d  day  of  August  next,  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Maison,  the  question  as  to  the  time  and  place  was 
divided  ;  and  after  some  conversation  between  seve- 
ral members  of  the  Court,  the  time,  (23d  August) 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Kemble  then  moved  a  resolu. 
tion  that  the  term  be  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Westcott  moved  to  lay  the 
question  on  the  table — Lost.  The  motion  to  hold 
the  term  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  lost 
— ayes  13,  noes  17,  as  follows  : 

Ayes — The  President,  Chancellor,  Justice  Savage, 
and  Messrs.  Conklin,  Edmonds,  Edwards,  Fisk,  Has- 
brock.  Hubbard,  Macdonald,  Stower,  Tracy,  Van 
Schaick — 13. 

Noet — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bishop,  Cary,  Foster, 
Griffin,  Halsey,  Kemble,  Lansing,  Livingston,  Mc- 
Dowell, Mack,  Maison,  Quackenboss,  Seger,  Sew- 
ard, Sudam,  Westcott — 17. 

The  motion  that  it  be  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  then  agreed  to.  Adjourned 
to  Friday,  the  25th  iust.  I 

From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal.]  I 

Accident  on  the  Railroad. — We   learn   that  a 

serious  accident  occurred  yesterday  afternoon,  on  the 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.     As  the  locomotive 

was  returning  from  Newtown,  with  a  train  of  passen- 
ger cars,  when  near  the  Four  CornerB,  H.  H.  Fuller, 
Esq.  and  lady,  of  this  city,  attempted  to  cross  the  track 
with  a  horse  and  chaise,  Ih  advance  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Mr.  Fuller,  it  appears,  was  not  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Engine,  and  unfortunately  crossed 
the  track  at  the  moment  the  Engine  approached, 
without  perceiving  it.  The  consequence  may  be 
anticipated.  The  locomotive  struck  the  wheel  of 
the  chaise,  shattered  and  overturned  it.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuller  are  considerably  injured,  but  we  are 
happy  to  learn  not  dangerously. 

RicHMONp,  April  2. — The  driver  of  the  Northern 
mail  cart  yesterday  morning  before  day,  drove  over 
a  steep  bank,  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  and  falling  under  the  horses'  feet,  it  is  believ- 
ed, was  trampled  to  death  by  them.  He  was  appa- 
rently dead  when  left  by  the  stage.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  occurrence,  the  Northern  mail 
was  delayed  two  or  three  hours  to  its  arrival  in  this 
city  yesterday  morning. — [Whig.] 

[From  the  Daily  Advertiser.] 

Latest  from  Spain — Via  Bordeaux. — By  the 
Brig  Rome,  Capt.  Davi,  arrived  last  night,  from 
Bordeaux,  having  sailed  on  the  16th  March — tne 
Editors  of  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  have  re. 
eeived  files  oi  papers  to  the  11th,  containing  Mad-, 
rid  dales  to  the  6th  March,  and  Bayonne  to  the  9th.  | 

The  Capital  of  Spain  continued  perfectly  tranquil.; 
No  change  in  the  ministry  had  taken  place,  nor  was 
any  talked  of.  The  Northern  Provances  were  in  a! 
very  rebellious  state.  The  Carlist  party  was  fari 
from  being  subdued. — We  have  only  time  to  make! 
the  following  translations  :  j 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Bayonne  the  8th  | 
March,  by  a  courier  extraordinary,  which  left  Ma-  j 
drid  the  5th  March,  we  learn  that  on  its  departure! 
the  capital  was  perfectly  tranquil.  The  Queen  hadj 
left  for  Arangnes.     No  chanee  in  the  ministry  had 

taken  place,  nor  was  the  subject  even  mentioned 

A  movement  had  taken  place,  oy  a  party  of  the  Car- 
lists  who  had  been  put  down,  and  some  8  or  10  had 
been  killed,  and  several  arrested. 

Another  courier  which  left  on  the   6th, 
ted  that  Madrid  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

The  success  of  the  Queen's  troops,  at  Onati,  in 
capturing  120  persons,  5110  guns,  and  a  squadron  of 
rnules  with  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  the  Car- 
list  party,  is  confirmed. 

Col.  Lerenzo  had  captured  a  large  body  of  insur- 
gents at  Aspetia. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Courier  from  Paris  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  insurgents,  near  Bedous. 

Tolosa  and  Villafranco  are  constantly  occupied 
by  the  troeps  of  H  Pastor. 
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Murdtr  of  Captain  Skirling. — louUigencc  has 
been  received  of^the  murder  of  Captain  Skirling, 
who  was  engaged  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Hydrography,  in  surveying  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1833,  he  left  his 
ship  early  to  commence  the  survey  of  Cape  Roxo,  in 
a  boat,  accompanied  by  four  men  and  a  bey.  On  the 
boat  landing,  the  natives,  apparently  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  their  instruments,  attacked  them,  shot  the 
cockswain,  and  then  speared  the  captain.  They 
were  so  intent  upon  plunder,  that  they  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  crew  to  escape.  They  hid  themselves  in 
a  bush,  and  after  some  time  made  their  way  down  to 
the  coast,  and  fortunately  signaled  the  boat  of  the 
tender  to  the  Etna.  Captain  Sfcirlins  aervad  uodar 
Captain  Hewett,  in  the  Fury,  in  the  survey  of  iha 
Nunh  Seas.  He  then  sailed  in  Capuin  P.  P.  King's 
expedition  round  Cape  Horn,  and  succeeded  Capuin 
Stokes  in  the  command  of  the  Beagle.  He  was  a 
most  charitable  and  good  man,  and  had  left  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  deplore  his  early  death. 

Ignorance  v.  Knowledge. — Knowledge  has  the 
wantonness  of  a  child  and  the  cruelty  of  an  ogre. — 
He  builds  up  systems  in  one  age,  only  to  overturn 
them  in  another  ;  he  begets  theeries  in  one  century, 
and  not  only  exposes  them  to  peruh,  but  is  hitnaell 
the  imnatural  instrument  of  their  destruction  in  the 
next.  He  resembles  Homer's  infant  on  the  eeashore, 
raising  castles  of  sand  with  pains  and  pereeverance, 
then  with  hands  and  feet  demolishing  its  labors  ;  or 
he  may  be  likened  still  better  to  Titan,  devouring,  as 
fast  as  they  see  the  light,  the  offspring  of  his  awn 
loins.  Now  turn  we  to  Ignorance,  and  what  do  we 
behold  ?  Not  content  with  evincing  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  by  defending,  like  a  lion,  hie  own  no- 
tions and  opinions  whenever  they  are  attacked,  hm 
rushes  forward  with  disinterested  courage  to  tha 
succor  of  systems  and  theories  with  the  procrcatian 
of  which  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  the  mo- 
menthc  sees  them  deserted  by  their  natural  protec- 
tors, and  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the  niffi*n 
Improvement,  or  that  shocking  desperado,  Reforn. 
This  promptitude  to  espouse  the  weak  is  extremely 
amiable  in  Ignorance.  Let  him  but  see  a  principle 
in  any  science,  astronomy,  geology,  anatomy,  mcu- 
physics,  or  politics,  no  matter  how  philosophical  its 
pedigree,  in  danger  of  being  roughly  bandied  by 
what  is  called  the  march  of  intelligence,  or  the  ax- 
tension  of  experience ;  in  other  words,  hustled  by  a 
knot  of  ill-looking  facts,  like  a  foot-passenger  in  Ox- 
ford  street  by  a  gang  of  rickpockeu.  Ignorance  at 
once  cries,  '  To  the  rescue  I" — maken  common 
cause  with  the  doctrine  in  distress — knocks  down 
one  fact  with  a  fiat  contradiction — floors  another 
with  a  shout — puts  a  third  "  hors  de  combat"  with  a 
horse-laugh,  and  by  this  chivalrous  conduct  not 
unfrequently  extricates  his  friend,  and  gives  some 
1  useful  error  or  venerable  prejudice  a  new  lease 
of  its  existence.  But  in  the  catalogue  of  the  vicaa 
of  Knowledge,  although  there  be  many  blacker, 
there  is  none  so  contemptible  as  his  curiosity. — 
Ignorance,  it  must  be  allowed  by  his  best  friends, 
is  in  some  few  particulars  rather  more  inquisitive 
than  becomes  uis  dignity  ;  he  is  sometimes  too  anxi- 
ous to  discover  wtiat  his  next]  door  neighbor  is  to 
have  for  dinner  ;  or  how  many  thousand  pounds  trie 
old  lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  has  got  in  the 
Three  per  Cents  ;  or  what  business  the  gentlamao, 
who  lives  SIX  houses  higher  up,  has  with  the  fat 
man  in  a  green  coat  and  pink  cravat,  who  knacks  at 
his  door  every  day,  except  Wednesdays,  at  five  mi- 
nutes past  two  precisely  ;  but  what  of  this  ? — it  is 
only  in  downright  trifles  that  any  body  can  justly  tax 
Ignorance  with  curiosity — when  was  he  ever  known 
to  meddle  with  the  great  secrets  of  the  warld  7 — 
When,  for  instance,  was  he  ever  caught,  like  the 
elder  Pliny,  peeping  into  the 
Never;  he  leaves  such  low 
Prys,  yeleped  philosophers, 
mained  in  the  dark  for  ever  as  to  the  laws  of  electri- 
city, before  he  would  have  stooped  to  the  mean  arti- 
ficc  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  on  pretence  of  flying  a 
kite,  insinuated  himself  imo  the  confidence  of  a 
ihundcr-cloud,  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  its 
private  affairs,  and  then  (to  crown  his  baseness)  pub- 
lished them  to  the  whole  world.  Nature  never 
leaves  her  wardrobe,  or  a  drawer  of  one  of  her 
scrutoires  unlocked,  but  these  dirty  fellows,  your 
men  of  science,  take  advantage  of  the  oversight  to 

tumble  her  dresses,  read  her  family  papers,  and 
often  purloia  her  trinkets  for  their  cabinets  ani 
museums.  What  are  mineralogists  but  a  gang  of 
thieves,  who  have  discovered  the  secret  xpriags  af 
the  chest,  in  which  Nature  keeps  ber  traasures  7 
What  are  phrenologists  but  pick-loeks,  who  actually 
boast  of  having  in  their  possession  a  key  to  the  wbele 
mystery  of  the  human  mind  7    The   matbematieiaa 


crater  of  a    volcano  7 

tricks  to   those  Panl 

He    would  have    ra- 
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jrou  mayiwearii  about  nothing  liandsome — he  ii 
generally  to  be  found  in  angles  and  corners.  The 
aatronumer  waylays  nature  by  night;  the  botanist, 
in  wild  and  sequestered  places — 

"  In  wixhI  or  grove,  by  inniwy  foinitain  ride, 
Id  valley,  or  grevD  meadow  ;"  ''        . 

wherever,  in  fact,  she  is  likeiies:  to  be  found  asleep, 
or  undressed.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  the  purity  of 
the  intentions  with  which  he  pursues  his  cryptoga- 
mias  and  syngenesias  ?  No  question,  Apollo's  pur- 
suit of  Daphne  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  btttani. 
cal  excursion  : — the  divinity  only  wanted  to  ascertain 
the  nymph's  class  and  order.  Then  what  have  the 
conchologists  and    entomologists  to  say    for   them- 

I  selves  ?  The  elders  in  the  apocryphal  legend,  Hea. 
Ten  keows,  were  filthy  old  fellows  enough  ;  but  their 
obscenity  was  chastity,  compared  to  the  conduct  of 
these  men  of  periwinkles  and  butterflies  ;  they  did 
not  put  on  their  spectacles — at  least  it  is  not  so  writ- 
ten— to  contemplate  tho  bnthing  beauty  ;  they  were 
content  to  stare  at  Susannah's  charms  with  the  naked 
eye.  Not  so  the  entomologists ;  not  even  spectacles 
are  enough  for  them;  they  must  actually  have  mi- 
croscopeH,  or  they  think  they  see  nothing. — [Metro- 

jpolitan  Magazine  ] 

The   Poelieal  Workg  of  the  Rev.  George    Crabhe ; 
with  hi»  Lettert  and  Journals,  and  hit  Life,  by  hit 
Son.     London  :  John  Murray. 
We  select  the  following  instancs  of  delicate,  libe- 
Iral,  and  sincere  patronage   of  destitute  genius,  une. 
Iqualted,  perhaps,  in  any  age,  but,  we  fear,  vainly  to 
Ibc  looked  for  in  this.     But  the  great  Edmund  Burke 
Ipossstsed  a  fine  mind,  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  genius 
■which    sympathised   with  canius  wherever  found. — 
JThe  Poet  of  "Tho  Village"  and  "Annals  of  tho  Pa- 
Irish,"  sought  for  fame   atid  fortune  in  London — the 
\JSI  dorado  of  youthful  hope.     His  hopes  sustained  re- 
peated and  cruel  disappointments  ;  poverty  progress 
faed  upon  him,  until  he  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
treme dcatitution,  though  it  weakened  not  his  piety 
>r  subdued  his  dependence  upon  a  protecting  Pro- 
vidence :  that  Providence  asserted  itself  and  reward- 
ed him  through  a  suitable  agent.  When  the  prospects 
rhich  he  attached  to  the  judgment,  liberality,  or  self- 
^Dtarest  of  the  book-selling  tribe,  were  extinguished, 
id  that   he  knew  not  where  to  find  the  next  day's 
>read,  for  manna  dropt  from  heaven  in   his  days  no 
lore  than  in  ours,  he  bethought  him  as  his  last  re- 
)urce  tA  write  to  Edmund  Burke,  and  enclosed  him 
specimen  of  his  poetry.     Hope  deferred  was  not 
suffered  to  sicken    our  author's  heart — he  received 
immediate  answer  from  the  great  champion  of  ra- 
ional  liberty  and  Gospel  truth,  inviting  him  to  an  in- 
terview.    Mr.  Crabbe's  son  shall  tell  the  rest: 

'•Mr.  BurKe  was,  at  this  period,  (1781)  engaged 
|a  the  hottest  turmoils  of  Parliamentary  opposition, 
id  his  own  pecuniary  circumstances  were  by  no 
fieans  affluent ;  yet  he  gave  instant  atleniion  to  this 
fetter,  and  the  verses  which  it  enclosed.     He  imme- 
liately  appointed  an  hour  for  my  father  to  call  upon 
lim  at  his  house  in  London;  and  the  short  interview 
Ihat  ensued  entirely,  and  for  ever,   changed  the  na- 
lure  of  his  worldly  fortunes.     He  was,  in  the   com. 
ion  phrase,  *a  made  man,'  from  that  hour.     He 
rent  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  adventur. 
»r,  spurned  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected  by  the  pub- 
lishers, bis  last  shilling  gone,  and  ail  but  his  last  hope 
rith  it ;  he  camo  out  virtually  secure  of  almost  all 
kh«  good  fortune  that,  by  successive  steps,  afterwards 
Fell  to   his  lot — his  genius   acknowledged   by  one 
rhose  verdict  could  not  be  questioned — his  character 
[jd  manners  sppreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and 
bapaciouB  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no  limits 
J>ut  its  power — that  of  a  giant  in  intellect,  who  was, 
|n  fselmg,  an  unsophisticated  child — a  bright  exam- 
ple of  the  close  affinity  between    superlative  talents 
id  the  warmth  of  the  generous  affections." 
If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  pursue 
Inrtber  this  period  of  the  poet's    life  and  fortunes— 
puffice  it  to   say  that  Mr.  Burke  took  him  into  his 
)use,  placed  him  at  his  table,  gave  him  tho  advan- 
iges  of  his  books,    and  conferred  all   these  favors 
rith  8  delicacy  that  never  suffered  his  gunst  loexpe- 
ience  a  feeling    more   painful   than  gratitude.     Al- 
iiough  Crabbe  had  not  been  regularly  educated,  Mr. 
iurke  got  him  ordained  by  Dr.  Young,  then  Bishop 
^f  Norwich,  and,  by  introducing  him  to  other  patrons, 
lid  not  suffer  the  course  of  his  tortuncs  to  stop  until 
le  poer  poetical   adventurer  became  the  incumbent 
Lf  two  livings,  and    was   enabled  to  pass  the  rest  of 
\\»  life  in  happiness  and  "harned  ease." 

Both  Houees  of  Congress  adjourned  on  Tuesday, 
I  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
lember  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Dennis,  whose  funeral 
rat  to  take  place  next  day. 


Appointmentt  made  by  the  Oovervor,  with  the  advice 
and  content  of  the  Stnate,  April  11. 

New  York. — John  T.  Morris,  culler  of  staves  and 
heading. 

April  18. — New  York. — Miohael  UlshoefTer,  As- 
sociate Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

YouNU  Me.n  Proscribcd! — The  House  of  Assem- 
bly this  day  rejecticd  the  bill  incorporating  the 
Young  Men's  Association  for  Mi/tual  Improvk- 
MENT.  This  vandal  blow  will  astound  our  citizens ! 
There  is  nut  on  record  another  such  act  of  Legisla- 
tive proscription  and  intolerance. 

This  Association  is  conferring  immense  benefits 
upon  the  youth  of  our  city.  It  has  grown,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  our  citizens,  into  vigor  and  maturity. 
It  has  pniple  means  to  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  and 
only  wanted,  what  has  been  granted  to  all  other  Lit- 
erary Association?,  an  act  of  Incorpo.-ation.  But  this 
small  boon  is  denied !  The  Legislature  refuses  its 
protection  to  some  fifteen  hundred  of  our  Young  Men 
who  are  associated  for  Mutual  Instruction  ! 

The  above  paragraph  is  from  the  Albany  Journal. 

Spain. — It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  previous 
amnesiy  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  language 
was  deemed  so  unexceptionable  that  many  of  the 
exiled  members  of  tho  Cortes  refased  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  We  now  publish  the  last,  made  under 
the  new  Minister,  which  is  conclusive,  without  any 
qualification  or  reservation,  and  such  as  will  be  deem- 
ed unexceptionable. 

Official — Spanish  Amnesty — Decree. 

"Considering  the  reasons  which  you  have  laid  be- 
fore me,  and  complying  with  the  opinion  of  my  Coua  • 
cil  of  Ministers.  I  have  thi>ught  proper,  in  the  name 
of  my  beloved  daughtsr  Donna  Isabel  Segunda,  to 
extend  the  Royal  Decree  of  Amnesty  to  all  the  ex- 
Deputies  of  tho  Cortes,  who  may  be  out  of  the  king- 
dom inconsequence  of  opinions  expressed  by  them 
as  such  Deputies,  granting  them  permission  to  return 
freely  to  the  bosom  of  their  country. 

"  Take  notice  hereof,  and  do  all  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  its  fulfilment." 

Signed  in  rubric,  and  addressed  to  Don  Francisco 
Martinex  de  la  Rosa 

Madrid,  February  7,  1834. 

Death  of  Mr.  Gates. — The  Montreal  Herald,  of 
Saturday  last,  thus  announces  this  event. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  an  event  that  oc« 
curred  last  night,  and  which  will  be  received  by  the 
community  in  general  with  the  deepest  sorrow — the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Horatio  Gates,  than  whom  a  more 
honest,  upright,  just  and  indepcndant  man,  never  dis- 
tinguished the  annals  of  mercantile  or  political  histo- 
ry- 

Lightning. — The  severity  of  the  lightning  which 
accompanied  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  very  great.  The  main-topmast  of  the 
U.  S.  ship  John  Adams,  lying  at  the  wharf  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  at  Gosport,  was  struck ;  the  electric 
fluid  descended  the  top  and  main  mast  to  the  kelson, 
splitting  and  shivering  the  mast,  and  then  ascending 
passed  out  of  one  of  the  gangway  ports,  setting  fire 
to  the  ship,  which  was  extinguished  with  but  slight 
damage,  owing  to  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  engines. 
The  shock  of  the  heavy  explosion  at  6  o'clock,  so 
much  resembling  the  report  of  a  heavily  charged 
cavalry  pistol,  was  also  severely  felt  in  several  parts 
of  our  towns — a  female  servant  in  a  family  on  Town 
Point,  was  knocked  down  and  so  much  stunned  that 
she  did  not  recover  for  a  considerable  time.  Wc 
learn  that  a  small  house  in  a  lane  near  the  Steam 
Mill  was  struck  with  the  lightning,  and  a  woman  and 
a  child,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  for  n  time  rendered  in 
sensible. — [Norfolk  paper,  April  11.] 

New  Orleans,  Saturday,  March  '29. — Cotton. — 
The  increased  difficulty  in  negociating  Bills  on  Eu. 
rope  and  the  North,  has  suspended  operations  for  the 
last  few  days  ;  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  Exchange 
has  its  corresponding  effect  on  prices;  and  the  mar- 
ket, at  this  moment,  and  during  several  days,  has 
been  dull,  in  consequence.  We  continue  to  quote 
at  former  rates,  because  no  sale  at  a  reduction  will 
authorize  a  change;  but  we  repeat  the  remarks  of 
Brokers,  who  say  that  the  rates  last  quoted  would  be 
very  difRcult  to  obtain;  indeed,  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  arc  nominal.  The  principal  operations, 
prior  to  the  stagnation,  are,  viz  :  700  bales,  at 
12  1.8;  80  at  11  5  8;  17  at  11  14;  68  at  12  1-2; 
88  at  14;  31  at  13  1-3;  590  at  13;  38  at  11  1-4; 
261  at  11;  134  at  11;  20  at  12;  11  at  13  1-2;  200 
at  13  a  IS  1-2  ;  150  at  14  ;  21  at  13  :  40  at  12  1-2  ; 
100  at  13;  57  at  13;  65  at  14  1-3;  and  35  at  11  3-8 
— all  of  Louisiana  Mississippi ;  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  the  following,  riz. : — 168  at  10  3.8 ;  50 


at  13 ;  90  at  10  1-4 ;  450  at  10  3.4  ;  330  at  10  1-3  ; 
and  600  bales,  rate  unknown ;  choice  Cotton  has 
brought  a  fraction  ever  our  highest  quotations ;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  thing,  this  description  main- 
tains its  price. 

;i  Sugar  continues  to  be  in  the  usual'good  demand — 
we  do  not  alter  our  quotations  ;  prices  are  not  steady, 
but  vary  from  1-2  to  1  cent,  according  to  the  want  of 
the  seller  or  the  credit  of  the  purchaser. 

Molasses. — The  season  for  this  article  will  soon  be 
at  a  close — the  former  good  demand  still  continues 
without  any  ehange  in  price. 

Tbiacco. — There  is  an  increased  demand  for  this 
article. 

Flour. — Tnere  is  a  falling  ofi|in  price  since  our 
last  publication . 

Whiskey. — We  have  again  to  remark  an  exceed. 
ingly  depressed  market. 

Coffee  remains  without  any  change. 

Hides — The  mar  et  mav  be  considered  rather 
dull. 

Freights — The  rates  quoted  last  week  remain  with- 
out  material  alteration  ;  we  do  not,  however,  as  then, 
say  brisk. 

CHARLESTON  MARKET,  ApsiLlS. 
H»vte  Prodttctiont. 
CoTTOH— Sea  liland  25  a  35 ;  Btained  10  a  10. 

Maine!h2a35. 

PantceS0a24.  1     . 

8hort  staple,  10a  134.  ' 

Rice— Inferinr  to  cooU  2  a  3^ ;  prime  3|  a9). 
Fi.oua — I'liilaJeipbisi,  Raltiniore,  and  Rlcbuiand,  #5  a  .t|. 
CniiN— 96a70;  Uau  38  a  43  ;  TeasMaTg. 
Tar — Wiliiiincton  9IJ  ;  Georgetown,  none. 
Pitch— ^1}      Kopik,  tU  a  I4. 
Bacon— 6i  aT^cenu.    Hami  9a  lOJ.  ! 

Lard— 8  a  9  cent*.     Soap— Yellew  6  a  7.  | 

Oil — Sperm  00  a  >10  cents  per  gallou.  .    | 

Lbao — In  ban,  6}  a  Si  rli  per  lb.  ' 

RCMARXi. 

Cotton. — There  haa  been  a  good  dcmaud  for  all  d«>cripti*n« 
oflhlt  article  this  week,  until  yesli;rday,  whrn  in  coniequence 
of  thr  iiiclenieoli  aie  of  die  wttaiher  there  waa  nnlhing  done. — 
Since  ih«  receipt  of  favorable  arrnuiili  from  Europe,  an  ad- 
vanca  of  4  cent  en  Upland*  bai  Iteen  demaaded  and  in  aome  In- 
stances obtsini;d,  one  very  prime  lot  wai  disposed  of  at  13^  — 
Till!  aniet  down  to  yvtterdav  uiorniii|;  have  been  6151  bate*  Up- 
lands. a«  fullowi:— 135,  at  13^,  107,  l>H;  517,  13;  963,  13};  18, 
I2i;  443,  12.1:  ()S5,  12^:  106,  l->i;  631.  12;  188.  17i:  343.  II);  193, 
II};  633,  IM;22,  Hi;  509.  114:213,  11:50,  lOi;  493,  10);  52, 10|; 
105.  10^;  15,  I0(;  77,  104;  30, 104;  ""d  13  atO  cents. 

Kirs— R»inain(  the  ^ame  ■«  at  the  ciose  of  the  la<t  week, 
and  the  dcmaitd  for  any  quality  excapt  strictly  prime,  very  lim- 
ited. 

Floi-r— Still  remainc  dull. 

Grain— One  cargo  of  about  3.0011  bnshals  good  White  Corn, 
brouchi  70  eta. 

MobAissi— 100  bbls.  N.  Orleani  MolaMes  brought  31  cents 
cnab. 

The  China  Trade  now  that  the  monopoly  of  tke 
East  India  Company  is  done  away,  is  becoming  an 
object  of  great  inquiry  and  general  interest  in  Eng. 
land.  Str  J.  Brabanon  Urmston,  late  President  of  the 
English  factory  at  Canton,  has  published,  or  rather 
privately  circulated,  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in 
London,  of  which  we  find  the  following  notice  in  the 
London  Times. 

The  extract  recommends,  it  will  be  seen,  the  se. 
lection  of  a  new  trading  station  in  preference  to 
Caiiten.  :'.;    -■      .  ]^    ■.'■'^;.~,.       7--..    I  ■■- .v   .;,: -"■'. 

Sir  J.  Brabazon  Urmston,  notwithstanding  the  idea 
which  he  entertains  with  others  of  the  impraeticable 
character  of  the  Chinese  Government,  has  directed 
his  pamphlet  chiefly  to  show  that  Canton  is  a  had 
port  for  carrying  on  the  tea  trade  ;  that  the  British 
trade  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  more  convenient  sta- 
tion ;  and  that  a  more  convenient  station  would  be 
found  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  description  : — 

'-  The  island  of  Chusan  is  situated  in  latitude  30 
deg.  26  min.  north,  and  longitude  121  deg.  41  min. 
east.  It  is  about  nine  leagues,  or  27  miles,  in  length, 
frem  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  about  five  leagues,  or  IS 
miles,  in  breadth,  from  N.  W.  t*  S.  E.  Chusan  lies 
off  the  provinces  of  Chekiang,  to  which  it  appertains, 
and  is  about  10  or  12  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kit- 
tow  Point,  which  is  the  extremity  of  a  leng  and 
mountainous  promontory  of  Chekiang  province  ;  and 
the  nearest  approach  of  Chusan  to  the  continent  of 
China  is  at  this  place.  Chusan  is  the  largest  and 
principal  of  the  considerable  group  generally  called 
the  Chusan  islands  or  Archipelago,  and  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  river  leading  to  the  port  and  city 
of  Ning.po  ;  and  not  far  from  the  bay  of  Hangche. 
oufoo,  which  bay  terminates  in  a  river  called  the 
Tchen-tang-chiang,  or  otherwise  the  Cien.tanf- 
keang,  leading  to  the  largo  and  important  city  of 
Hangcheout'oo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Che 
kiang.  These  cities  will  be  noticed  hereaAer.  The 
chief  town  (or  city,  as  it  is  called)  of  Chusan,  ia 
Ting-hal,  which  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  har- 
bor ;  and  close  to  the  water's  side,  at  the  harbor. 
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is  a  village  with  eevaral  houses.  It  is  at  this  lat- 
ter place,  where  we  bad  formerly  our  factory,  as 
already  mentioned.  The  city  of  Ting-hai  is  said  to 
cootain  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  from  any  authorities,  what 
the  entire  population  of  the  islana  of  Chusan  is.  Ting. 
hai  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  bastions,  and 
is  defended  like  the  generality  of  Chinese  towns— 
that  is,  with  a  few  miserable  guns." 

At  this  islan-i  we  had  formerly  a  factory,  which 
was  broken  up  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  in 
1703.  It  has  sbundance  of  excellent  water  ;  a  har. 
bor  completely  land  bcked,  protected  against  all 
winds,  end  one  of  the  safest  in  the  world  ;  and  be. 
ing  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  conti- 
nent of  China,  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  most  flourishing,  opulent,  and  commercial  pro. 
vinees  of  the  empire.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  Chi. 
nese  dominions  to  which  our  exports  are  chiefly  sent, 
though  landed  at  Canton.  The  opposite  coast  has 
several  large  cities,  navigable  rivers,  and  an  enter, 
prizing  and  wealthy  population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  a  comparison  of 
the  geographical  situation  of  Chusan  with  that  of 
Canton,  the  preference  would  be  given  to  the  former 
as  a  British  commercial  station  ;  but  what  assurance 
have  we  that  our  author's  project  would  be  adopted 
at  the  Court  of  Pekin  ?  Would  it  not  require  seve- 
ral mere  embassies  to  the  Emperor,  more  success, 
ful  than  any  which  we  have  yet  sent,  to  obtain  such 
a  change  7  Would  not  the  whole  Hong  at  Canton, 
with  the  Governor  and  the  tax-gatherers,  be  in  an  up- 
roar at  the  very  proposition  of  deserting  their  port  ? 
Our  author  does  not  disguise  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  but  expresses  his  sanguine  belief,  that 
if  we  were  resolute  to  make  the  change,  it  might  be 
ultimatsly  accemplished. 

Sir  Richard  Church,  K.  C.  H. — Few  men  have 
exemplified  the  instability  of  fortune  or  the  mutabillity 
of  himian  affairs  more  than  this  gallant  officer. — 
During  the  war  he  embodied  and  commanded  the 
Greek  light  infantry  corps,  with  which  he  materially 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  thejjlonian  Islands,  parti. 
eularly  Santa  Maura,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself.  Soon  after  the  general  peace  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  late  Majesty  the  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  ;  here  he  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  favor 
with  the  Sovereign,  and  honors  and  rank  were  libe. 
rally  bestowed  upon  him.  Nominated  to  the  com. 
mand  of  the  Calabrias  and  the  Abruzzi,  with  extra, 
•rdinary  powers,  he  cleared  those  provinces  of  the 
numerous  hordes  of  brigands  and  robbers  which  had 
long  infested  them  ;  and  his  name  is  yet  held  in  ter. 
ror  by  their  descendants.  In  1820.21  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Sicily  conmienced,  and  Church  firmly 
adhered  to  the  King,  amidst  many  vicissitudes  ;  at 
length  the  spirit  of  intrigue  prevailed  to  so  great  a 
degree  in  the  Royal  councils,  that  Church  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  refused  to  emerge 
unless  allowed  to  exonerate  himself  before  a  court 
martial,  upon  which  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 
Party  ran,  however,  too  high  for  his  stay  in  Naples, 
and  Church  accepted  the  command,  and  was  appoint- 
ed  Generalissimo  of  the  Greek  ferces  ;  for  some 
time  matters  ran  on  with  tolerable  success  ;  at  last 
fortune  was  on  the  wane,  and  Church  was  defeated 
With  great  loss  in  his  attempt  upon  Athens  ;  but  con. 
tinuiag  to  retain  the  command,  he  contrived  to  render 
important  services  to  the  cause  in  Western  Greece, 
by  confining  and  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Turks 
under  Redschid  Pacha.  Capo  d'lstrias,  jealous  of  his 
popularity,  thwarted  and  baffled  all  his  projects,  and 
Church,  at  length  disgusted,  resigned  the  command, 
and  for  several  years  lived  in  exile  at  ^Egina,  neglecu 
•d  and  forgotten.  On  the  accession  of  King  Otho 
the  star  of  his  fortune  once  more  reigned  in  the  as- 
eendant,  and  Sir  Richard  Church  is  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  from  Greece  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters. 
■  burgh. — [Naval  and  Mihtary  Gazette.] 


From  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  March. 
THE  PARVENU  COUNTESS.  ,     ,  = 

"  To  bold  Hie  mirror  up  to  Fashion." 
**  How  it  her  Ladyship  ?"  asked  a  little,  thin,  old 
woman,  bent  double  wirh  age,  and  clethed  in  rusty 
S;    mourning.  '  How  it  her  Ladyship  7'  repeated  the  poor 
«ld  creature  with  a  hurried  earnestness,  and  an  em- 
-    f**^»  •o  strong,  that,  like  the  knock  on  the  Earl  of 
Aiuca««ll<s  hall  doer  which  had   preceded  the  ques. 
tion,  It  »s«in«d  impossible  that  the  sound  could  have 
been  eaus»<  (,y  ji,e  emaciated  and  diminutive  figure 
thatsteodatvporul. 

*  How  t«  her  Wjyehip ;— well  I  like  that,'  replied 
a  tall,  corpulent  ••tvyit,  whose  red  swelling  cheeks 
md  thick  purple  lipa  8^«  „  expression  to  his  moc. 


mi*9  %u».m  |>,..r>-  -r-  •-•%  an  expression  lo  nis  moc.    eyes  starea  wi 
kary  aomewbat  between  »,y,iy  contsmpt  and  rage.Uysai  of  frenzy. 


at  being  so  seriously  disturbed  for  nothing,  and  by  j 
nobody. 

<  How  ia  her  Ladyship;  well,  what  impudence  the 
common  people  have  come  to  !' 

'  My  good  fellow,  I  entreat  you  to  answer  me,'  said 
the  old  woman,  her  fine,  sharp,  and  prominent  old 
features,  and  large  grey  eyes  casting  forth  an  expres. 
sion  of  imploring  earnestness. 

My  good  fellow :"  well,  if  I  stand  this  from  such 
as  you,  I'm ,'  muttered  this  surly  porter,  slam- 
ming the  door  in  the  pour  creature's  face. 

The  knock  was  repeated  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  the  porter  re-opened  the  door  with  a  visible  re- 
solution to  get  rid  of  the  intruder. 

Give  your  Lady  this,'  said  the  old  woman,  thrust- 
ing towards  him  a  sealed  letter:  '  give  her  this,  and 
I  assure  you,  she  will  bo  overjoyed  to  see  me.' 

*  My  lady  never  suffers  us  to  take  in  begging  let- 
ters.' 

*  This  is  not  a  begging  letter ;  and  here  is  a  half- 
crown  for  your  trouble.' 

'  Well,  what  impudence  you  beggars  have  come 
te  !  You  are  a  genteeler  beggar  than  I  should  have 
thought  by  your  looks ;  but,  my  good  woman,  it  is 
more  than  my  place  is  worth  to  receive  petitions  from 
beggars.' 

'  Stand  aside  !  open  the  door  !  be   quick  !  Here's 

my  Lord  and  the  Duke  of coming  down  st«irs  !' 

said  a  lad  in  livery,  whose  countenance  spoke  a  gen- 
tie  nature, — that  is,  a  nature  not  so  long  in  office  and  j 
autherity  as  that  of  the  surly  porter  of  Lord  Anke-' 
tell's  hall.  j 

True  it  was  that  the  stripling  Duke  of ,  who 

had  just  come  into  his  immense  estatet<  after  the 
nursings  of  .a  long  minority,  had  terminated  a  pretty 
long  interview  with  Lord  Anketell,  and  his  Lordship 
was  accompanying  his  Grace  from  the  drawing-room 
down  stairs  to  the  hall,  and  the  servants  had  not  been 
made  aware  of  his  approach.  Some  confusion  and 
bustle  took  place ;  but  the  folding  doors  were  widely 
thrown  open,  six  or  seven  servants,  in  their  splendid 
liveries,  hastily  drew  up  in  a  double  line,  bowing  pro- 
foundly to  the  peers  as  they  passed  between,  and 
holding  their  breathe  whilst  his  Lordship  gave  the 
Duke  a  shake  of  the  hand, — cordial  and  sincere  in 
full  proportion  to  his  rank  and  unequalled  affluence. 
It  was  in  this  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  that  the 
little  old  woman  in  black  had  contrived  to  slip  past 
the  servants  through  the  door  without  being  per- 
ceived. 

She  had  flitted,  with  a  witch-like  rapidity  suited  to 
her  strange  figure,  through  the  outer  hall,  had  pass- 
ed the  vestibule  and  the  great  staircase,  and  had  ac- 
tually got  into  the  inner  hall,,,and  at  the  ibot  of  the 
back  stairs,  without  beini;  perceived.  Here  she  met 
a  maid-servant  descending  with  a  small  silver  tray 
of  sandwiches  and  liqueur  glasses,  and  she  imme. 
diately  began  to  intreat  her  to  take  the  letter  to  her 
Lady,  offering  the  solitary  half  crown  as  an  induce- 
ment. The  maid  coolly  put  the  half  crown  in  her 
pocket,  and  reading  contemptuously  the  superscrip- 
tion  of  the  letter,  threw  it  into  the  tray,  observing, 
as  she  passed,  that  it  should  be  given  to  her  Lady 
some  time  in  the  day,  but  she  knew  it  would  ne 
ver  be  opened,  for  letters  "  of  that  look"  never 
were.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  old  woman 
was  sinking  upon  a  bench,  overcome  with  affliction, 
that  the  servants  of  the  hall  discovered  her.  They 
had  missed  her  imm«diately  the  Duke  bad  got  into 
his  cab:  and«  after  staring  in  every  direetion,  to: 
their  astonishment  they  beheld  her  sitting,  as  they 
bought,  at  her  ease  in  the  inner  hall. 

*  You  impudent  old  wretch !  how  dare  you  get 
there  ?'  cried  the  enraged  porter,  waddling  to  her, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  to  thrust  lier  into  the 
street.  He  had  already  pulled  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  when  the  woman  thrust  out  her 
attenuated  and  withered  arm,  and  grasped  with  her 
long  thin  fingers  one  of  the  volutes  of  a  scagliola 
pedestal  which  supported  a  massive  or-mulu  lamp. 

'  No  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  hence  !  I  will 
see  Lady  Anketell,  or  here  will  I  die  !'  cried  the  old 
creature  with  a  tone  which  almost  terrified  the  ser. 
vants.  There  was  something  dreadlully  impressive 
in  it,  and  it  appeared  almost  supernatural  when  iu 
energy  and  resolution  were  contrasted  with  the  form 
from  which  it  proceeded. 

The  porter  seized  her  shrivelled,  spider.leg  like 
fingers,  declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
wrench  them  off,  or  craek  her  joints,  if  she  did  not 
let  go  her  hold.  He  suited  the  word  to  the  action, 
and  evinced  no  symptoms  that  he  had  uttered  an  idle 
threat.  His  thick  Ups  became  purple  with  rage  ;  but 
his  victim  firmly  retained  her  hold,  and  bit  her  under 
lip  that  seemed  more   like  parchment,  whilst  her 


•  For  God's  sake.  Burton,  don't  break  the  poor  old 
creature's  wrist  I — wait  and  she  will  give  way  ;'  said 
the  lad  we  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  he  took  hold 
of  the  sturdy  arm  of  his  fellow.servant  to  restrain 
his  violence. 

•  Let  go,  or  I  will  squeeze  your  very  nails  off,'  aaid 
the  porter,  and  she  uttered  a  faint  screech,  and  her 
face  became  convulsed,  though  she  seemed  to  grasp 
her  object  with  undiminished  firmness. 

•  Burton,  she  will  pull  down  the  pedestal  and  break 
the  lamp  ;  the  noise  will  disturb  his  Lordship,  and 
you  know  his  temper  when  anything  goes  wrong. — 
Leave  her  alone,  and  I  will  get  a  policeman.' 
I  These  argumenw  of  the  lad  had  more  effect  than 
jhis  appeal  to  humanity.  The  porter  let  go  his  grasp, 
jthe  lad  was  sent  for  a  police  officer ;  and  the  foot. 
Imen  stood  in  a  group  ;  discussing  whether  it  would 

be  better  merely  to  have  the  woman  turned  out,  or 
taken  before  a  mngistrate. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  with  a   policy 
officer.     All  eyes  were    immediately  turned  to  the 
place  of  recent  struggle,  and    every  voice    siniulta 
neously  cried  out,  «By she  is  off;  she  hss  es- 
caped !' 

Where  can  she  have  got  to  ? — how  could  ahe  get  I 
away  ? — it  is  impossible  !  and  a  score  of  similar  eja- 1 
culations,  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  servants  I 
really  began  to  think  they  had  been  contending  with! 
a  witch  that  had  vanished  into  air. 

'  Go  to  I'  said  the  policeman  ;  •  why  dovra  stairs,  to  I 
be  sure,  and  she  has  robbed  the  house  ;  and  escaped,  | 
probably,  up  the  area  steps.' 

This  idea  was  adopted  by  all ;  each  accused  the  I 
other  of  stupidity,  in  not  having  at  first  thought  of  al 
thipg  so  palpable  ;  and  at  last  all  turned  with  fury  onj 
the  lad  for  havuig  prevented  the  violent  ejection  ofl 
the  woman  in  the  first  instance.  The  poor  boy  stood! 
speechless  terror,   overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of 


eyes  stared  wildly  at  him,  dilating  as  in  the  parox. 


in 

having  been  the  cause  of  a  robbery  in  his  Lordship's 
house.     At  length  the  policeman  assumed  the  direc-l 
tion  of  afl'airs,  and  having  placed  a  servant  at  the  frontl 
and  another  at  the  back   area,  to  prevent  escape,  he| 
descended  with  a  third,  in  order  to  search  the  officei 
and  basement  story  of  the  mansion. 

The  supreme  wisdom  of  all  the  parties  was  herel 
entirely  at  fauh.     The  fact  was,  that  whilst  the  ponerl 
had   stood  with  the  outer  door    ajar  waiting  for  the| 
return  of  the  foot-boy  with  an  officer,  and  whilst  tlic 
rest  of  the  servants  had  got  round  him  to  settle  the 
difficult  point  of  simple  ejection,  or  of  ejection  follow 
ed  by  custody  in  the  station  house,  and  correction  bj 
a  magistrate,  the  old  woman  had  almost  flo^n  up  the 
grand  staircase,  and  had  entered  a  magnificent  ante, 
room,  where  she  stood  gasping  for  breath,  and  her 
senses  perfectly  bewildered  at  tlie  dreadful  scene  sh< 
had  gone  through. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  collected  her  acat.J 
tered  thoughts ;  but  at  last  she  grew  sensible  of  the 
magnificence  around  her,  and  she  began  to  reflec 
that  the  splendour  seemed  to  realize,  or  surpass, 
she  had  read  in  fairy  tales  about  oriental  graudeui 
and  magic  treasures.  She  paced  fearfully  througli 
the  scene,  her  mind  toe  saddened  by  one  sole  objeed 
to  be  attracted  by  tvealth,  except  through  a  vision  oi 
its  power  over  the  affections  of  nature.  She  foundl 
a  door  partly  opened,  and  holding  her  breath,  ami 
stopping  like  a  mortal  upon  the  precinct  of  haliowe« 
ground,  she  entered  a  bed-room,  so  superb  as  tc 
make  the  preceding  chamber  appear  almoxt  poor, 
painted  ceiling,  mirrors  extending  from  that  ceilin| 
to  the  ground,  buhl  cabinets,  and  tables  of  enamell 
and  gold,  covered  with  china  vases,  bouquets,  bijou. 
trie,  and  jewelry  of  dazzling  lustre,  might  have  eon. 
fused  the  brain  of  any  person  whose  raind  was  suSi. 
ciently  at  ease  to  be  moved  by  splendor.  There  wi 
a  large  bod,  with  its  golden  canopy,  and  royal  p«r.j 
pie  curtains  lined  with  rose  satin,  and  on  it  was 
human  figure,  but  so  buried  in  pillows  of  down, 
shaded  by  lace,  thit  it  was  impossible  :u  tell  whetbs 
it  was  the  person  of  a  child  or  of  an  adalu  Ai  thi 
side  of  the  bed  were  two  tables  of  enamel  and  gold 
and  of  buhl,  the  one  covered  with  new  novels, 
with  poems  and  books  of  prinu,  superbly  bound,  and 
the  other  hid  by  a  profusion  of  trinkets,  rouge  poll 
scent  bottles,  perfume  caskets,  mirrors  set  in  gold 
and  ornaments  beyond  an  ordinary  capacity  to  name^ 
A  golden  caudle  cup,  on  a  gold  salver,  stood  m  tb 
middle,  and  its  unteuched  contents  showed  that 
patient  had  not  been  disturbed  to  cloy  the  surfeit 
appetite  with  refreshments.  The  once  decent,  bn^ 
now  rusty  and  somewhat  tattered  mourning  of  tb« 
old  woman,  with  her  humble  widow's  weeds,  foru 
a  siigular  contrast  to  the  surrounding  splendor, ad 
she  stood,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  by  the  bed  sidej 
gazing  on  it  with  a  fearful  restlessiMaa,  aa  if  ah^ 
dreaded  to  be  seen  by  the  object  it  supported,  whil 
at  otner  moments  she  gazedjupon  the  sleeping  figuraJ 
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with  an  afTcetion  which  seemed  too  intense  to  be  en 
dured.  At  last  the  figure  moved,  the  lady  awoke, 
and  raised  her  beaatiful  face  from  the  pillows,  like  a 
pearl  from  cotton. 

'  Oh  Gud  !  Mary,  child  !'  cried  the  old  woman,  as 
•he  staggered  towards  the  bed,  and  made  an  effort 
to  throw  herself  upon  it,  endeavoring  to  clasp  her 
daughter  in  her  arms,  but  the  bed  was  by  far  too 
high,  and  the  lady  put  out  one  of  the  most  delicate 
aad  pretty  hands  ever  seen,  and  shaking  her  lace 
ruffle,  she  becKoned  to  her  mother  not  to  come  too 
near. 

•  My  dear  mother,'  said  she,  •  for  goodness'  sake 
dont't  come  so  near;  yeu  don't  know  the  mischief 
you  might  do.  I  have  a  fever  on  me,  and  your 
eluthes  are  really  wet.  Why,  you  have  not  come 
tbraogh  the  rain?' 

The  old  woman  buried  her  face  in  the  bedclothes, 
and  sobbed  piteously.  At  length  recovering  herself- 
she  taid,  with  a  hurried  tenderness— 

'Oh,  Mary,  tell  your  poor,  old  mother,  is  there 
any  danger  V 

'  N»t  exactly  danger;  but  if  my  Lord  were  to  know 
that  you  had  been  here,  it  might  occasien  an  unplea. 
saatness  between  us.' 

"  but,  Mary,  child, crre  you  not  in  danger?' 

*  Danger,  mother,  how  can  I  be  in  danger  !  am  I 
not  legally  married,  and  have  my  rights;  but  when  a 
raan  of  Lord  Anketell's  rank  aad  estate  marries  a 
workhouse  apo.hecary's  daughter  like  me,  it  is  only 
grateful  in  me  not  to  mortify  him  by  my  family,  and 
la  his  owa  house  too,  and  before  his  servants  I  trust 
ia  goodness  you  did  not  announce  yourself  as  my 
aothor !' 

A  large  tear,  or  rather  a  continued  tear,  ran  down 
the  pale  and  wiihered  cheek  of  the  mother.  With 
a  tone  altered  almost  to  chilling  apathy,  she  cried, 

*  Mary,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  you  were  dan- 
gerously ill.  You  had  never  writieti  to  me  since 
your  marriage,  and  I  was  content  not  to  mortify  you  ; 
but  when  I  found  your  life  in  danger — I  who  had 
nursed  you  through  the  cruel  diseases  of  your  infancy 
— I  who  had — oh  God!  oh  God! — it  was  too  much 
to  lot  my  child  go  out  of  the  world  without  kissing 
her  poor  face— once,  all  my  own.     I  have  walked  to 

London  from  — ^ to  hear  one  word  of  tenderness 

from  my  own  child  ;  and  I  find  her  life  not  gone; 
bet  nature  is  extinct,  and  you  are  tlic  child  of  pride 
— Dot  my  child.' 

'  Lord  Anketell's  wife,  you  meant  to  have  said, 
mother.  But  I  really  trat  ill.  1  caught  a  celd  at 
Almack's ;  but  as  his   Lordship  wanted  an  excuse 

for  not  attending  the  House  whilst  the bill  is  in 

committee,  he  got  the  newspapers  to  publish  that  I 
was  dangerously  ill.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  mother, 
reaeh  me  that  handkerchief,  and  the  eaude  Cologne. 
Your  tears,  I  do  declare,  have  taken  all  the  curls 
ont  of  my  hair,  and  my  wrist,  too,  is  wet  through 
and  through.     Lord,  ma,  only  see  the  lace — ' 

*  And  you  are  not  ill,  Mary,'  said  the  old  woman  ; 

*  not  reslly  ill ;'  and  she  pressed  the  fair  little  hand 
to  her  haggard  lips — hung  o/er  the  face  of  her 
daughter,  regardless  of  that  which  alone  occupied 
that  daughter's  thoughts — the  curls  and  the  lace. 

*  But,  ma,  how  shabby,  how  very  shabby,  and  dirty, 
too,  i  declare — la,  I  would  not  have  had  my  Lord's 
serTants  see  vou  for  the  universe.  You  will  ne- 
ver leave  ofT those  odious,  unbecoming  weeds — and 
father  dead  so  long.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  you  still 
living ;  and  I  hopo  you  have  been  happy,  and  well 
—end—' 

•  Very  happy,  very  well,'  said  the  old  weman, 
wrineing  her  hands  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

•  La,  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps ;  didn't  you  ? — do 
step,  you  make  such  a  noi.^e — no,  it  is  a  mistake. 
Well,  ma,  I  heard  of  yotir  design  about  the  tomb- 
stone in  our  churchyard  and  the  monument.  I  was 
so  alarmed — but  I  knew  you  hadn't  exactly  the 
means  to  incur  such  an  expense — and  so  I  was  com- 
forted, and — ' 

♦  Mary,  Mary  ;  that  monument  is  already  erected 
to  yoar  poor  lather's  memory,  and  it  expresses — ' 

*  Gracious  goodness  !  not  that  he  was  the  village 
apothecary,  I  hope  7' 

'  Yes,  that  he  was  for  fifty  years  the  doctor  of  that 
petty  workhouse — the  shopkeeper  of  our  petty  vil. 
Uge — and  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  re- 
spected by  the  rich.' 

•  Oh,  how  very  tmfortunate ;  for  my  Lord  naturally 
wishes  tu  avoid  all  tracing  of  my  parentage,  and 
Burke's  Peerage   merely  says   that  Lord   Anketell 

married  Mary,  daughter  of ,  Esq.,  of — 

in  the  county  of——,  and  that  reads  very  well.' 

•  Oh,  Mary,  your  brain  is  turned,  and  it  breaks  my 
poor  old  heart !  My  last  ilhiess  cost  me  all  the  re. 
nuina  of  my  little  property ;  even  your  poor  old 
father's  silver  watch  was  sold,  and  now  I — * 

'Well,  ma,  that  must  have  been  your  own  fault,  for 


never  was  there  a  better  mother;  and  had  you  writ 
ten  one  word — but  give  me  that  pocket  book  off  the 
table — no,  not  the  red  with   the  gold  clasp,   but  the 
purple  with  the  ruby.' 

The  old  woman  mechanically  handed  the  pocket 
book,  and  the  fair  lady  raised  herself  on  her  downy 
pillows,  and  began  to  count  its  contents,  and  to  des- 
cant on  the  operation,  as  she  turned  over  leaf  after 
leaf. 

*  No,  that  126/.  is  for  Mr.  Taylor's  bill,  my  shoe^ 
maker  ;  he  has  not  been  paid  any  thing  for  four  years, 
and  must  be  paid  ;  and  this — let  me  see — what  did  I 
put  these  notes  in  this  leaf  for  ?  oh,  I  remember,  931. 
for  the  plumassier;  and  this  55/.  is  for  the  pcifumer's 
account ;  and  37/.  for  the  brushes  and  trifles  of  that 
description  ;  but  oh,  this  odious  Madame  de  Tressor, 
my  milliner  and  dressmaker — 619/.  in  one  year,  ami 
less  than  a  half — well,  my  lord's  check  is  not  enough 
— he  must  settle  this  bill  himself,  for  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  But  here,  my  dear  ma,  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  settle  Mr.  Payne's  bill  for  the  brushes  and 
knick-knacks,  and  so,  suppose  you  take  this  37/ 
And  the  young  and  beautiful  countess  stretched  out 
her  hand,  holding  the  folded  notes  slightly  pressed 
between  her  thumb  and  finger  towards  the  old  wo- 
man, who  stood  aghast  with  astonishment. 

'  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  ma,  yon  make  me  laugh  ; 
you  may  well  be  astonished  when  you  see  such  sums, 
and  recollect  how  the  shillings  used  to  be  saved,  and 
the  broken  bottles  sold  from  father's  shop,  to  buy  me 
my  wieter's  cloak  and  clogs — but  take  the  money.' 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  thrust  the 
proffered  notes  from  her. 

•  Why,  ma,  I  should'nt  offer  them  to  you  if  they 
weren't  mine.  To  be  sure,  when  a  rich  man,  or  a 
man  of  title,  marries  a  poor  girl,  he  doesn't  marry  the 
whole  family ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  exactly  honest  for 
a  woman  to  give  away  her  husband's  property  to  poor 
relations ;  but  his  lordship  gave  me  this  money  for 
myself,  and  has  no  right  to  know  what  I  have  done 
with  it ;  and  if  I  appear  in  good  style  as  his  wife,  and 
don't  get  into  debt  beyond  his  allowance,  what  right 
has  he  to  complain ;  besides,  if  a  rich  old  man  mar- 
ries a  fine  young  woman,  I  don't  see  that  the  obliga- 
tion  is  all  on  one  side  ;  and  besides  your  are  my  mo- 
ther.' 

The  mother  groaned  bitterly. 

'It  is  not   like  helping  cousin;,  nephews,  nieces, 
and  a  swarm  ef  toad  eating,  insincere,  heartless  kin. 
dred,  so,  ma — but,  good  gracious  !  the  room  is  haunt- 
ed, or  I  did  hear  footsteeps,  and  a  sigh,  too.     Pray, 
ring  the   beli — no,   not  for  the  world — the  servants 
would  see  yen — but  ma,  look  all  round  the  room  for 
rnc.     You  know  how  nervous  I  was  when  a  child. 
Well,  you  won't  stir  ?     Good  heavens  !  take  the  mo. 
ney  and  say  good  bye,  and  let  me  ring   the  bell,   for 
I  begin  to  be  very  much  frightened.     Here,  dear 
I  mother,  take  the  money,  for  your  clothes  are  very 
jjhin  for  this  bitter  weather,  and  you  must  want  it — 
I  indeed  you  must.' 

I  During  all  this  time,  the  poor  old  woman  had  stood 
upright  and  rigid ;  like  a  figure  of  extreme  old  age 
suddenly  petrified.  Her  large  gray  eyes  were  dila- 
ted, and  though  they  glanced  upon  her  daughter 
they  bespoke  perfect  vacancy,  or  at  least  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  volubility  with  which  she  had  been 
assailed.  As  the  daughter  again  pressed  her  to  take 
the  money,  she  took  the  notes  in  her  hand  and  crum. 
pled  them  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  attitude 
or  change  of  countenance.  Lady  Anketell  became 
alarmed,  and  thought  the  mother  was  what  she  call 
ed  '  death  struck.'  '  For  God's  sake,  take  the  mo. 
ney  and  go  !'  she  exclaimed  with  earnestness.  The 
old  woman's  lips  were  a  little  convuisad  ;  she  rece. 
vered  her  senses,  and  suddenly  catching  a  glance  at 
the  ball  of  rumpled  notes  that  she  had  been  pressing 
in  her  palm  with  the  grasp  of  convulsion,  she  drop- 
ped them  on  the  floor,  shaking  her  head,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  she  left  the  room  without  uttering  a 
word.  She  appeared  like  a  corpse  moving  by  me- 
ehanical  contrivance.  LaJy  Anketell  followed  her 
with  her  eyes  till  she  had  got  out  of  the  door ; 
and  then,  taking  aa  oval  hand-mirror  from  her  toi- 
lette, she  began  to  adjust  her  curls,  lest  her  waiting 
woman  might  see  them  in  their  disordered  state. 

As  the  mother  descended  the  grand  staircase,  she 
was  met  by  Lady  Anketell's  waiting  woman  followed 
by  a  footman  with  a  tray  and  cold  fowl  and  tongue, 
and  decanters  of  wine.  •  I  am  ordered.  Madam,' 
said  the  maid,  courtesying  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  '  to  give  my  Lord's  most  respectful  compli. 
ments  to  you,  and  to  say  that  his  Lordship  entreats 
that  you  will  not  leave  the  house  without  taking  re- 
freshments. His  Lordship  begs  you  wi'l  remam  as 
long  as  is  convenient,  and,  above  all  things,  he  hopes 
that  you  will  order  the  carriage  when  you  feel  dis- 
posed|to  return  home.'  The  old  woman  wa*  startled 
at    these    sounds    of  respect    and    kindness :  they 


touched  her  heart.  Unable  to  speak,  she  shook  her 
head  in  token  of  dissent.  She  had  been  recalled 
to  sensation  and  consciousness :  her  efforts  to  con- 
ceal  her  emotion  were  fruitless :  her  lips  were 
strongly  convulsed,  and,  putting  her  hands  to  her 
face  to  hide  her  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house  through  the  line  of  ser- 
vants,  who  bowed  to  her  most  respectfully  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall.  The  humility  of  the  ser- 
vants was  a  contrast  to  their  previous  brutal  vio- 
lence, which  could  not  be  surpassed,  except  by  the 
contrast  between  the  manners  of  the  daughter  of  the 

Countess   of ,    and  as    plain     Mary , 

the   apothecary's   daughter  of ,  the   belle  of 

the  village  for  whom  so  many  shop-lads  had  once 
received  ami  given  many  broken  heads  and  bloody 
noses. 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  sigh  which 
Lady  Anketel  had  heard,  or  fancied  she  had  heard, 
in  the  bed  room,  were  not  the  sounds  of  a  super,  nor 
altogether  of  an  unaatural  being.  His  Lordship,  in 
passing  the  ante-chamber,  had  been  attracted  by  the 
deep  sobs  of  his  mother-in-law.  He  had  entered  the 
bed-ruom,  and,  concealed  by  the  curtain,  he  had 
witnessed  the  whole  scene  between  the  daughter 
and  the  mother.  His  feelings  were  moved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  offering  the  poor  old  creature  refreshment 
and  the  ride  home;  they  were  moved  to  this  extent, 
and  no  further. 

Two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  half- 
penny was  the  sum  precisely  which  the  poor  old  wi- 
dow  had  in  her  pocket,  as  she  tottered  down  the 
steps  from  the  portico  of  her  daughter's  mansion  at 
Whitehall.  She  hurried  to  the ■  inn,  at  White- 
chapel,  and  that  night  took  her  outside  place  in  the 

mail  to .     It  was  a  wet  and  bitterly  cold  night, 

preceding,  by  eight-and-forty  hours,  that  night  on 
which  all  hearts  are  made  glad,  all  stomachs  are  fill- 
ed to  the  verge  of  extravagance  and  wantonness  ;  it 
was  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  December,  when 
the  decrepit  old  widow  seated  herself  outside  the 

mail,  immediately  behind  the  coachman.     The 

wind  drove  the  sharp  sleet  so  fiercely  that  no  inge- 
nuity of  the  loom  could  withstand  its  searchings,  and 
but  for  th«  cold  at  the  heart,  the  old  widow  might 
have  been  sensible  that  her  daughter  was  not  wrong 
ia  describing  her  dress  as  old,  threadbare,  and  shab- 
by— shabby — in  such  a  night.  The  little  curved 
hunchback  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  looked 
like  a  whisk  of  frozen  straw — a  bunch  of  white  bris- 
tles. The  coachman,  moved  to  pity,  procured  her 
an  ostler's  coal  where  he  changed  horses,  and  with- 
out the  hope  of  the  perquisite.  Arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of ,  the  widow  was  lifted  into  her  cottage. 

The  bright  warming  pan  was  put  in  requisition,  and 
less  than  twelve  hours  had  witnessed  the  transition 
of  the  old  creature  from  sobbing  on  the  quilt  of  Lady 
Anketell,  in  her  splendid  room,  to  gasping  under  the 
brown  and  red  rug  in  her  stone  paved  chamber.  In 
four  hours  she  was  a  corpse. 

The  Townsman. — Bt  Leigh  Hijnt. 
More  Boot*  ;  and  no  more  Smith  ! 

Boots  being  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest  to 
the  contemplative  mind  (whether  the  mind  be  of  such 
an  order  as  deeply  observes  the  boots  of  other  men, 
or  of  such  as  sits  in  the  shape  of  a  well-dressed  body, 
more  deeply  considering  its  own  ;  or  lastly  whether 
it  be  of  that  class,  which  uniting  experience  with  re- 
flection,  comes  to  the  question  with  an  impartiality 
humanized  by  self-love,)  we  have  wi'lingly  acceded 
to  a  request  made  to  us  for  the  utterance  of  some 
further  thoughts  on  a  matter  so  abviously  connected 
with  the  ^^march  of  intellect." 

Nor  is  It  to  be  objected,  that  we  are  travelling  out 
of  the  path  of  our  Townsman,  in  devoting  a  whole 
paper  to  this  very  urbane  subject ;  for  besides  its 
right  to  the  application  of  that  epithet  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  as  implying  a  polished  elegancy,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  the  lovers  of  shoe-leather,  that  there  is 
no  boot  like  your  "town.rftade  boot ;"  and  therefore 
no  town-made  article  connected  with  the  subject, 
whether  boot  or  essay,  can  be  anything  but  what  is 
extremely  proper  and  metropolitan. 

Much  could  we  say  on  the  lustre  of  boots  froia  all 
antiquity.especially  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
when  to  say  that  a  man  was  "  weil-booted,"  was  t^ 
say  that  he  was  welUarmed  at  all  points,  and  irre*!'- 
tible.  Homer's  fondness  for  this  epithet  i»*o  >■»* 
markable,  that  boots  perhaps  may  be  conW<'*''«d  aa 
the  things  he  admired  most,  next  to  g^^  cheer. — 
'  Boot  and  saddle"  o/  mutton  may  b#c»°J«cturod  to, 
have  been  hie  military  cry—  his  i«lerpetrati.m  ef  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.'  But  w»  oennot  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  epical  or  hi*<o"cal  parts  of  our  sub- 
ject. We  must  be  conti-it  with  catching  a  few  of  the 
most  illustrious  ligh-  ef  H.  ••  '^oy  strike  upon  un 
from  the  lege  of  ages ;  eueh  M  the  Seven-loaguo 
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boota  •{  Giganticide,  the  boota  of  Napoleon,  and  on 
Frederiek  the  Second,  those  of  the  cat  that  waned  on 
the  L«rd  Marquis  of  Carrabbaa  whose  deacendant 
has  become  so  famous  in  the  songs  of  Beranger.)  and 
the  boota  of  my  lord  the  Bishop,  who  was  made  to 
dance  in  them  by  that  merry  Radical,  Rol.m  Hood  ; 
a  dance  atill  performed  in  private,  they  say,  by  some 
•f  his  lordship'a  succesaors,  in  a  delirium  of  aniici- 

We  know  but  a  eingle  ill  thing  of  boots  in  the 
whole  circle  of  their  history,  and  that  is,  the  ingra- 
titude  with  which  one  of  them  suffered  Sir  John 
Suckling  to  die  of  him,  after  having  been  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  friend  they  had  had  in 
the  annals  of  high  life.  Sir  John,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  one  of  the  tip-top  wits  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  First ;  and  no  man  had  ever  done  great- 
er justice  to  the  exterior  manifestation  of  what  a  wit 
has  in  him,  by  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  attire,  from 
top  to  toe.  His  feather  must  have  been  among  the 
airiest,  and  his  boots  among  the  most  solid  yet  ani- 
mated, that  ever  announced  the  quality  of  the  wearer. 
We  say  nothing  of  hia  failure  in  a  campaign — doubt- 
leas  the  work  of  envious  fortune.  A  servant,  enVy. 
ing  the  fortune  that  he  still  had  in  the  shape  of  mo. 
nay,  robbed  him  and  ran  away  :  Sir  John,  in  his 
indignation,  though  the  most  generous  of  men,  called 
for  his  boots  in  order  to  pursue  the  scoundrel,  when 
on  thrusting  bis  foot  down,  his  heel  encountered  a 
nail,  or  kniie,  or  aome  such  horror,  (we  forget  what,) 
which  the  rascal  is  supposed  to  have  stuck  into  the 
boot  on  purpose,  and  the  result  to  the  gallant  poet 
was  mortal.  "  Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  (who  pre- 
side ever  boot-making,)  when  ye  could  allow  such  a 
catastrophe  to  take  place  7  Nay,  where  were  ye, 
who  preaide  over  dancing,  and  riding,  and  all  'poet, 
ries  of  motion,'  that  ye  did  not  put  a  voice  into  the 
boot,  and  make  it  cry  out  against  the  approach  of  the 
ill-fated  leg  ?"  The  tragedy  was  long  ago,  but  the 
sweet  wit  is  alive  in  his  writings,  and  we  cannet  but 
feel  for  his  wound  to  this  day.  That  couplet  alone 
in  his  Ballad  or  the  Wedding — 

Her  feet  beneath  b«r  petticoat. 
Like  Ittil*  mice,  *tole  in  and  out. 

ought  to  have  brought  down  Venus  to  save  him.  But 
Venus  can  sooner  get  people  into   scrapes  than  out 
of  them.     Perchance  the  boot,  being,  of  course,  ex 
quisite  of  its  kind  and  too  small,  was  even  less  easily 
got  off  than  on  ;  so  that  the  plunge  being  once  taken 

But  we  shall  hediatreaaingtoo  much  the  legs 

of  the  reader's  sympathy. 

We  had  our   admiration  very  pleasantly  excited 
the  other  day  by  the  candour  of  a  friend  of  our's — 
a  wit  and  a  patriot  withal,  aad  one  that  would  part 
with  his   leg  and  boot  together  to  do  the  State  ser 
vice — that  he  never  had  any  thing  new  sent  home 
from  the  makers  of  his  habiliments,  but  it  made  him 
rise  that    morning    with  the    greater    alacrity.     It 
should  be    added,  that  he  is  both  young  and  hand- 
some enough  to  render  an  attention  to  these  things 
natural  and   graceful.     Yet    what    signifies    hand- 
••menesa  ?    If  we  are  not  handsome,  we  may  have 
a  handsome  taste — an  air — an  address  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  man'a   fault  if  nature  has  not  given  him  a  good 
leg.     His  nurses  and  progenitors  must  look  to  that. 
Hie  soul  may  have  a  good  leg — calf  may  be  in  his 
brain;  why  should  he  not  help  out  his  limbs  accord 
ingly,  and, with  the  boot.maker's  assistance,  make  his 
log  appear  worthy  of  him  ?     We  remember  the  lime 
ourselves,  when  a  knock  at  our  chamber-door,  with 
"the  tailor  has  brought  the  things.  Sir,"  or  the  open, 
ing  of  our  eyes  upon  a  new  pair  of  boots  standing  in 
the  eonier,   and  demanding  (as  the   poets  say)  oar 
legs  inside  of  them,  gave  a  new  color  to  the  morn- 
ing.    A  youth  buds  forth  into  new  clothes,  as  a  tree 
with  its  blossoms.     Nip  not  his  bibs  too  coldly,  nor 
breathe  dulness  upon  the  polish  of  his  Warren's  jet. 
Hi  will  outgrow    his  blossom,  and    preduce  troit 
by.and.by.     Charles  Fox,    one  of  the  most  natural 
of  mea,  was  at  one  time  a  buck  about  town,  with 
red  heela  to  his  shoes.  Petrarch  reminds  a  friend,  in 
•no  of  his  letters,  ef  the  time  when  they   used  to 
pace  the  streets  of  Avignon,  conscious  of  their  cloaks 
and  stockings,  and  afraid  of  a  spot  of  mud.     But  we 
grant  that  "  the  aame  is  not  the   same."     A  youth 
"*{•    ,%■  **^'*J^'  *"'*  nothing  else,  and  remain  one 
seel't^     u     u      '  "  °°'  desirable  certainly  ;  though 
above  ^L        •"'*"«!  **>at  his  thoughts  cannot  soar 
they  can  n"'  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
very  boou  aS^*"  ■*»  high,  and  that  a  regard  for  his 
mud      Mud  is^>°'™  ^'o™  •heer  grovelling  in  the 
eountryman  i»  tlftr«dly  not  what  he   likes.    The 
bad  weather,  for  feafP«  ''"I.  not  wear  hia  boou  in 
■eea  men  in  town,  euclf  poiling  them ;  and  we  have 
••Wm  propoaterously  treteuld  have  thought  them, 
him,  whonevertheleaaappekby  comparison  with 
•Bve  the  boota  they  had  on  from<imto  as  anxious  to 

ostensible  uses, 


and   occasionally  turned  round  to  survey  them,  as 
nicely  as  if  they  stepped  iH.,f|^n. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  baatf,  like  other  honors,  are 
not  to  be  worn  without  their  drawbacks.  The  pulling 
on  of  a  new  pair,  even  when  nothing  dandified  is  in. 
tended,  is  often  no  joking  matter ;  unless,  indeed,  a 
man  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  or  philosophy,  or 
adversity,  or  tpindle-shankittn,  when  he  has  no  more 
respect  for  his  leg  than  for  his  walking-stick  ;  or  ra. 
ther  so  much  tenderness  or  pity  for  it,  that  he  will 
coneult  its  ease  above  all  things.  We  confess  this  to 
be  the  ease  with  ourselves,  te  whichever  of  those  four 
causes  the  reader  may  choose  to  attribute  it ;  there- 
fbre,2a8  we  have  not  been  without  our  experience 
the  other  way,  we  may  own,  that,  like  Mr.  Pepys 
when  he  chuckled  at  seeing^eople  go  to  be  married, 
it  is  not  witl)out  something  of  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
entertainment  that  we  think  of  any  one's  undergoing 
the  "torture  of  the  boots,"  when  the  maker  has  just 
brought  them  home,  and  his  helping  them  to  put 
them  on.  There  they  go  at  it,  the  patient  straining 
and  tugging  with  the  boot-hooks,  the  maker  humor, 
ing  and  palming  the  fit,  or  non.fit,  vowing  that  no. 
thing  can  be  better,  and  that  a  Uelle  more  thrust  at 
the  instep  will  do  the  business.  Occasionally  they 
stop  to  take  breath,  or  the  bootmaker  takes  the  hooks 
into  his  own  hands,  and  then  they  go  at  it  again ;  or 
they  take  the  foot  out  and  recommence !  Horri- 
ble, yet  refreshing  moment  I  Big  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  next  tug !  Then  comes  that  detesta- 
able  evidence  of  a  struggle,  the  shoeing-hom  ;  and  the 
bootmaker,  though  he  hails  it  as  the  terminator  of  all 
difHculties,  knows  very  well  that  the  instep  will  stick 
again,  and  that  the  gentleman  will  walk  for  the  next 
ten  days  in  a  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Gout,  not  be- 
cause the  boots  have  been  made  as  directed,  but  be. 
cause  he  has  not  the  heart  to  send  them  home  again. 

And  yet  this  shall  be  nothing,  perhaps,  to  the 
achievement  of  taking  the  boots  off  again  at  night ! 
Wear  them  all  day  he  must,  for  he  has  got  them ; 
and  get  them  off  at  night  he  must,  or  how  is  he  to  go 
to  bed  ?  Meantime  his  feet  have  swollen  ;  their  pri- 
son seems,  for  the  last  three  hours,  to  have  been 
growing  closer  and  closer;  and  get  them  off  he  ean- 
not .'  Boot.jacks  are  tried ;  servants  are  tried ;  the 
boy,  suddenly  letting  go,  is  kicked  almost  through  the 
wall.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Sometimes  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  short  of  cutting  the  boots  off;  and  blissful 
must  be  the  release  even  then,  to  any  one  but  a  miser, 
spite  of  the  convulsive  twitches  and  resentment  of 
the  ill-treated  muscles.  We  know  a  philosopher,  now 
lost  to  all  sense  of  his  boots,  except  when  he  has  to 
buy  new  ones,  who,  one  night,  when  a  young  man,  in 
the  joviality  of  his  despair  at  not  being  able  to  get  off 
a  pair,  laughed  at  the  impossibility  of  sleeping  in 
them,  and  fairly  took  them  to  bed  with  him.  Horrible 
was  his  waking  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  a  sense  iu  his  legs  as  if  they  had  been  turned  into 
mile  stones. 

We  had  something  to  say   on  boots  mudded,  and 
boots  too  large,    and  boots   suddenly  burning  one'd 
legs  at  the  fire-side,  &c.&c. ;  but  adieu,  boots.    We 
must  suddenly  break  off  and  leave  you,  else  we  shall 
have  no  room  to   bid  another  adieu,   little  expected 
by  us  when  we   wrote  our  last,  and  in  fact,  denoun- 
ced as  impossible.     Let  no  man  say  what   will   hap. 
pen  next  Sunday ;  for  we   are    positively  about  to 
give  up  our  use  of  the  name  of  Smith  ?     '  Tis  true  ! 
— and  all,  «/ferall,  to  please  Smith  himself; — nay,  to 
please  John  Smith  ! — John  Smith  whom  we   should 
still  designate  the  Smithest  of  all  Smiths,  and  there, 
fore  the  voidest  of  all  right  to  a  particular  considera- 
tion, had  he  not  convinced  us  we  were  in  the  wrone  by 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  charitable  of  letters. 
This  was  the  correspondent  whom  we  alluded  to  in 
our  last,  and  whom   in  consequence  of  our  not  hav. 
ing  referred  to  his  first  letter  to  mend  our  recollec. 
tions,    we  had    mistaken  for  Tomkins.     Tomkins 
(as  we  are  now  reminded)  he  spoke  of  in  that  letter, 
but   it   was   out   of  an   inclusiveness  of  sympathy, 
and  because  while  feeling  for  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Smiths,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  over, 
look  minor  claims  ;  or  as   he  overwhelmingly  puts 
it  because  "  your  creed  teaches  me  to  consider  oth. 
ers  first."     Now  who   can  resist   such  a  Smith  as 
this  ?     Has  he  not  brought  together  and  concentra- 
ted  the    whole   common-place    universality   of  the 
Smiths  into   one    particular  and  shining  light,  and 
forced  us  to  acknowledge  in  his  person  the  thought, 
fulness  due  to  others,  even  in  a  jest  ?  and  let  us  add 
(without  giving  the  good.natured   suggestion  an  air 
of  solemnity  beyond  what  he  intended),  that  it  is  a 
good  symptom  of  the  times,  when  sympathy  is  so 
widely  and  so  extending,  that  the  <*  vested  interest," 
even  of  a  jest  is  good  humoredly  questioned   in  its 
behalf.     Well,  we  have  owned  our  weakness  in  this 
matter  (for  we  are  not  strong  minded  and  anti.con. 
ventional  enough  to  own,  except  in  thia  whisper  of 


a  parenthesis,  that  we  consider  it  a  strength),  and 
shall  frankly,  and  at  once,  give  up  all  sitnilar  future 
use  of  the  name  of  Smith.  We  do  not  care  who 
taxes  us  for  it.  Being  above  poverty  of  spirit,  we 
are  above  taxation.  We  shall  "go  on.  Sir"  (as  the 
man  said),  "  snperior  to  a  vicious  sarcasm,"  "  By 
excess  of  pride,"  saith  Bacon,  "the  angels  fell ;" 
and  by  the  excess  of  the  desire  of  knowledge  man  fell ; 
but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither  can  Smith 
— we  bee  P&rdon,  " man  nor  angel  come  in  danger 
by  it."  This  last  slip  of  the  tongue  must  be  excused. 
Bad  habits,  like  boocs,  are  difficult  to  conquer. 

Next  week,  we  intend  to  make  immense  reparation 
to  the  name  of  Smith,  and  utterly  to  baffle  the 
hopes  of  its  scoffers,  by  touching  upon  the  vari- 
oua  memories,  male  and  female,  that  have  rendered 
it  eminent.  O* 


GEJfEROsiTY   or  A  RoBBER. — After  the  defeat    at 
Hedgely  Moor,  the  Lancastrians   concentrated  their 
forces  on  the  plain  of  Hexham  Levels  and  there  wait- 
ed the  advance  of  the  Yorkists,  resolving  to  place  on 
the  issue  of  the  expected  contest  their  final  overthrow 
or  triumph.     The  result  of  this  battle  is  well  known  : 
the  army  of  Henry  was  completely  routed,  and  even 
the  high  cap  of  state,  with  its  two  rich  crowns,  fell 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  shortly  after 
ascended   the  throne  of  England  by  the  title  of  Ed- 
ward  the    Fourth.     Henry   fled   from  the   field ;  and 
Margaret^  his  queen,  with  the  young  prince  Edward, 
escaped  into  an  adjoining  forest.     They  had  scarcely 
entered  within  its  intricacies,  when  they  were  seized 
by  a  band  of  rufHans  who  had   there  located  then- 
selves.     Regardless   of  her  rank,  sex,  or  situation, 
they  stripped  the  queen  of  her  jewels,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding  to  greater  indignities,  when  a  quarrel  arose 
between  them  as  to  the    distribution  of  the    spoil. — 
Seizing   this   favorable  opportunity  for  escape,    the 
prince  and  his  mother  fled  into  the   interior  recesses 
of  the  forest.     As  the  royal  fugitives  were  pursuing 
their   toilsome   journey    through    this    wilderness,  a 
rustling  of  the  trees  forewarned  them  of  approachuig 
danger ;  but  before  they  could  reach  concealment,  a 
robber   confronted  them  in   their   path.     "  RufBan," 
exclaimed   the   queen,    assuming  the    dignity  and 
haughtiness  of  carriage  familiar  to  her,    "  thou  hast 
tarried  over  long ;  thy  comrades  have   been    before 
thee,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  treasures."     "  Truly," 
answered  the  robber,  "their  chief  will  find  but  worth, 
less  prey  in  what   they  left   you.     You    may  pass  : 
'twere  better  that    you  take  the  right  hand  path,  its 
windings  lead  to  an  opening  of  the  forest."     "  Stay* 
man,"  said    Margaret,  "  though  a  desperate   outlaw, 
there  yet  may  be  some  spark  of  pity  in  thee,  some  re- 
verence  tor  a  kingly  name."  "  Pity  and  reverence  are 
terms  alike  unknown  to  me,"  replied  the  man,  "  and 
kingly  power  is  but  an  idle  sound  to  him  who  knows  no 
sway — respects  no  laws;"     "  Yet  will   I  trust  thee," 
answered  the   Queen,  "  for  fortune  Itaves  us   little 
choice    of  friends.     Behold    this    boy — the    son    of 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  your  king."     Whether  surprise 
overpowered  him,  or  a  latent  nol>lenes«  of  mind  for. 
bade  him  to  insult   fallen  majesty,  the  robber   chief 
uncovered  his  head,  and  pioffered   his  assistance  to 
the   wanderers.     "  What  service  said    he,  "  can  I 
render  to  you  and  the  prince  your  son  V     "  Provide 
us  with  a  place  of  concealment,"  eagerly   rejoined 
the  queen,  "  and  effect  our  eseape  beyond  the  reach 
of  York."     "  Concealment,"  said  the  robber,  "is  not 
difHcult ;  and  what  more  I  can  do  I  will  do :  for  tha 
present  follow  me  to  a  cave  hard  by,  where  you  may 
repose    in  safety,  and  wait    a   favorable    opportunity 
of  rejoining  your  friends."     He  led  the  way  through 
an   unfrequented  path,    and    brought    them  to    "  a 
wretched  but  secure  asylum"  in  the  forest,  which. 
in  memory   of  the  unfortunate   queen,   atill   retains 
the  name  of  the  "  Queen's  Cave." — [Fisher's  Pictu- 
resque  Illustrations.] 


Extract  from  Bultter't  "  Pilgrimt  of  the  Rhine." 
'  I  know   not  what  the  love   of  others  may  be,' 
said  Gertrude,  <but  ours  seems  different   frem   all 
which   I  have  read.      Books   tell   us  of  jealousies 
and   misconstructions,   and  the  neceseity  of  an  ab. 
sence,  the  sweewess  of  a  quarrel ;  but   toe,  dearest 
Albert,  have  had  no  experience  of  those  passages 
in  love.     We  have  never  misunderstood  each  other, 
tot  have  no  reconciliation  to  look  back  to.     When 
was  there  ever  occasion  for  me  to  ask  forgivaneaa 
from  you  7     Our  love  is  made  up  of  anly  one  memo, 
ry — unceasing  kindness  ! — a  harsh  thought,  a  wrang- 
ing  thought,  never  broke   in  upon  the  happiness  wa 
have  felt  and  feel.' 

'  Dearest  Gertrude,"  said  Trevelyan,  '  that  eka. 
racter  of  our  love  is  caught  from  you ;  you.  tha  aoh, 
the  gentle,  have  been  its  pervading  genina  ;  aad  tha 
well  has  bean  smooth  and  pure,  for  you  ware  tba  api. 
fit  that  livtd  within  ita  deptha.'  ^a        /-. 
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List  of  Subscribert  to  the  Railroad  Journal 
who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan.  1,  1S35, 
— continued  from  March  22,  1834. 

James  Dean,  Burlington,  Vt.,  (omitted  in  the 

first  list) 
J.  Edgar  Thomson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  do.] 
S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ^ 
R.  L.  Keen,  New-Orleans,  La. 
T.J.  McKeen,         do. 
Ross  Winans,  Baltimore,  Md.  ,> 

John  Elgar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  '  " 

C.  Tower,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

D.  Desbler,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  • 
D.  McKenzie,  Petersburgh,  Va.  ■ 
Chas.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Jas.  Camak,  Athens,  Ga.                     ,»J*l(t^ 
W.  Dearing,         do. 
W.  Lumpkin,       do.                  •■-.- 
W.  WilUams,      do.                          - 
W.H.Swift                                      ■'"   Jj-. 
Alexr.  McGrew,  Cincinnati,  Ohio      "  *"«::?^ 

D.  M.  CurtiK,  Deep  Creek,  Va. 
Ami  Clark,  Meriden,  Conn. 

C.  Barnard,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  L.  Miller,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 
Israel  Wells,  Vincenton,  N.  J. 
Jacob  Tidd,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Howland,  Ward  &  Spring,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Wm.  Parker,  Westborough,  Mass. 
Solomon  Holnian,  Huntington,  lud. 

C.  Crozet,  N.  Orleans,  La. 

D.  Levy,  St.  Augustine,  Fa. 
W.  H.  Talcott,  Albany,  N.  \ 

Holbrook  Association  of  TeacuTs.  Andover, 

Mass. 
J.  D.  Steele,  Vansville,  Md. 


STKPHENSON* 

Builder  of  a  tupe-ior  »tijle  of  fataen^er  Cart  for  Railroad* 
No.  S04  Elizabeth  litreft,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 

S3-RAILR0.\D  rOMPANIKS  would  do  well  to  examJD 
thene  Caro  ;  a  H]>K('i(nen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  o 
'Mr.  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  M  I  f 

"'  |i'  ■  -         ■         ■  „  —  ■■■■,  .  ■_ ,.._.,.,_ 

HAILUOAD  CAR  WHKELS,  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
SC^  Also.  AXLE8  t'urntEilieil  and  filled  lu  wheels  complete 
at  the  Je/Terson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  .nnd  Foun- 
dry, Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  !t(ldre»ae<l  to  the  subscribers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.         Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  bGROSVENOR. 


ROVKLiTT  WORKS, 

Near  Drv  Deck,  Ncw-Vorlt. 
C?- THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  of  Steam 
Engines,  Boilere,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
ers, which  arc  warranted,  tor  safety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  oT  the  kind  hcreteTore  used.'  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  w*rk  shall  be  done  wel!,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  nil8   < 


NOW  READY, 
AN  INTKRE8TING  AND  VSEPUL  MAP. 

Upon  which  is  delineated  nearly  all  the  Railroads 
now  chartered  in  the  U.  States.  It  w  designed  to  show 
the  prettnt  contenplated  connexion  of  the  different  hnes, 
aa  well  aa  where  others  may  hereafter  be  conistructed  tu 
connect  with  them.  It  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  price 
$1  25,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for  pocket  maps,  price  S>1  50, 
or  on  rullam  at  92  26,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the 
■utMchber.  D-  K.  MINOR,  35  Wail  street. 

New-Vork,  April  2.  1835. 


'*iyfr,^   ■  -  tl.  EKCillN'EEKS. 
*  The  VV  iroad  Company,  incorporated  by  an  act  of 

Ilie   Ge;'.  ...    .  of  the  t^tale  of  Teiincsae'',  for  the  pur- 

pMe  uf  •  .ing  a  Railroad  from  the  town  of  Jackson,  in 

the  count  Maili«<m,  by  the  mort  prBcticable  rouic  to  llie 

Misaiuip  .ver,  wish  to  ejiiploy  one  ur  more  p«rBoiis  us  engi- 
Bsers  to  survey  the  ruuta  and  superintend  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  said  n>ad.  Gentlemen  who  wish  employment  in 
tlM  above  capacity,  will  forward  to  the  uinlcriti},nied  on  or  be- 
fore the  3d  day  of  June  next,  the  terms  upon  »  hich  tliey  are 
willing  to  engage,  also  the  most  unquestionable  teKtimoniiils  of 
goo4  character  and  scientific  and  practical  skill  in  works  of  the 
a%OT«  d«4criptiun.  An  election  of  an  enginuer  will  not  lake 
place  before  the  3d  of  June. 

By  order  of  the  Pree't  k,  Dirertors. 

JOS.  B.  TALBOT,  C^ish'r  &  Sea. 
JMkKMi,  Man4i  18,  18M.  J  a>>2  3t 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OarTHE  AMKRICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  tlie  public,  an<  es 
peeially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tliey 
■aTC  become  role  proprietors  of  certain  improvrmenu  in  the 
ooastruclion  of  Locomotive  Kngines.  and  other  railway  car- 
riagea,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Bagiaaers,  by  letters  patent  from  tiie  United  Slates,  and  that 
Ihajr  are  prepared  In  execute  any  orders  far  the  construction  ot 
LaeoMotive  Engines,  Teii(ler:4,  tec.  with  which  tlicy  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  ikemselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  witli 
aay  •afagements  ibcy  may  make  in  referenca  to  this  line  ot 
bMinaas. 

Tkcy  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  coastruetion  of  thren  clasites  of  enginee,  viz.  en- 
((laM  weigkiag  four,  five,  and  nix  tuns. 

Tlietngities  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
foUowiag  rates  of  itfeei,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
milM  per  hour  ;  a  live  toa  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
haur;  a  four  tun  eagine  at  a  speed  of  '2i  12  miles  per  hour. 
Tkair  performance  i a  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  af  tke  beet  Botiliak  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  oaly  to  tkeir  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
ta  thairdarabiliiy,  aad  thechaapneas  and  fatility  of  their  r« 
pairs. 

Ta«  anglaes  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
plna  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
•agiaee. 

Tha  terms  shall  be  quite  aa  favorable,  and  area  more  mode- 
rata,  than  those  on  which  eagines  of  the  i>ania  class  can  be 
praourad  from  abroad. 

Alt  orders  far  enginaa,  tec.  and  other  communications  in  rt- 
faaaaac  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
ttiy  of  Pbiladalphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
Br  order  of  the  Company, 

WriLLIAM  NOKRIS,  Beeietary. 

Dwsaoaber  2d,  103. 

Vor  Airther  taformaHon  on  this  subicct  i««  No.  48,  pafa 
7»  of  iMa  Joiunal.  ^       ^ 4iK        w.-     ^ 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURV1DTING  AKD  NAUTICAL  INSTRVMBNT 
i  MANVFACTORY. 

•5:^  EWIN  tHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  <luadrant, 
No.  S3  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii- 
more,  l)eg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orilei 
and  keep  fur  sale  every  description  ot  Instruments  in  the  abovt 
branches,  which  they  can  furrish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairierms.    Iiistrunients  repaired  {with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruniriiis  are  held,  itiey  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  lollowiiig  certiticates  from  gcnilemea  01 
distinguished  scientific  auaininenis. 

To  Ewin  &  Heartte.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  som« 
months  since,  1  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruinentt 
made  at  your  establishment,  fur  the  Baliimure  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  Thisopiuiun  would  have  been  fiven  at  a  muclf 
earlier  pel ioii,  but  was  intentiunall«  Jelayerf,  in  order  to*f|unl 
a  longer  time  fur  the  trial  of  the  l^truments,  so  that  I  eaulo 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  tae> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  slate  that  notwithsusdinf 
the  Instruments  It  the  service  procured  Iron  our  noribaru  ci- 
ties arc  considercil  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  fur  thuec 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Departoieiiiuf  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ul  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  uccasioiiai  impertectiua  01 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instrumcuis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  nnd  at  the  same  timt 
a  neatness  ai.d  beauty  of  execution,  which  letleci  mueh  credii 
on  the  artists  eneaged  in  their  construciion. 

1  can  with  confidence  recomuiend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Imprnvemeuts,  wht; 
may  require  Instruments  ul  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

RallroaH. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instruinenu 
ol  yuur  Manufacture,  partiaularly  Spirit  levels,  and  turvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinicL 
of  the  excellence  of  ike  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthelsveh 
appeared  well  pruporiisned  to  secure  faeilitr  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  n.e  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  beftn 
made  within  ihesa  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  duubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satislactiun  whtn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Eagineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  let,  19S3 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  metngivr 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instrumeais  of  your  menu 
taciure  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  sMte 
that  as  far  as  mv  opparlunilics  of  my  becoming  aquaiuted  with 
their  dualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  01 
ttie  skill  displayed  In  their  construction.  The  neatness  ofMieii 
wurkraanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  perfoimunce  I  have  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  whe-e  opinion  1  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for.  a  considerable  time  in  use.  Tke 
etfoj^ts  you  have  made  since  your  esiabliishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  tha  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  far  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
ydurenterpriteso  well  meriu,  1  remain,  yours,  he. 

B.  U  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeria  the  serviced  the  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  Rail 
read  Company. 
j|A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  l>e  hupfy  to 
submit  (hem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  of  perus- 
lag  the  same..  inSd    I 


KJ-  TOWMSKND  «c  DURFEK,  of  Palmyra,  Manu- 
faetuTuri  of  Railroad  Hope,  having  removed  their  estabk*!..' 
ment  10  Hudson,  under  the  fame  ol  Durfee,  May  k.  Co.  oAcr  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lur  ' 
clined  planes  of  Railroa::s  at  the  shortest  notice,  and   deli.c.' 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.    A', 
the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  arerelerred  to  J.  B.  Jervis.Eng. 
M.  Ci  H.  R.  R.  Co  ,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibalil,  Knginrer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caibtii 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  t  <  • 

Hudson,  tJoluinbia  county.  New. York,  /       ■'    •       -.4 
January  28,  1333. \ 

MOTICB  TO  AIANTJPACTVKKRS. 

Jtj-  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  of  the  village  ol  Lansingburgh,  in 
ibe  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  slate  ol  New-York,  has  Invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Naild 
withstjuaie  points.  Thi»  machine  will  niaae  about  sixty  b<i 
nails,  and  about  forty  lUd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  epikes  for  aWifm.  The  nan  i« 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  .e>ied  to 
redness,  that  its  capacity  for  beiiia  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aqd  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  i'l 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  forihemassoon 
as  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfef  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
.'jrther  infurmatiun,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
singburgh.—August  lo,  1833.  AS9ifRMIiF 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

1      Flat  Bar*  In 
E^  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  ^  inch,  |  lengths 01  M  to  IS 
'iOO  do.      H  do.       i    do.    I  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      1|  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at 

9<M)  do.      a    do.        I    do.    ,' anangleofaJde- 

SOO  do.      i^  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  spli. 

soon  expected.  |  ciog  plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 
230  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  raquisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  €0  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  Si,  23,  2i,  3,  3^,  3j,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Sail 
wayCan  tuid  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  hljove  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  lacoriiorated  Governments,  anu  the  Drawback  :akeii  in 
pan  payment.  A.  li  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairai 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ihi  .< 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  10 
examine  tbem.  d71meowr 

SURVSTORS*  INSTRVBIBNTS. 

S^  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughlon,  together  with 
a  large  assoriment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  manufacluied 
md  sold  by  E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  fii  corner  of  Maid'nlanr., 


EKGIINEERINO  AND  SURVKYINO 
INSTRUMKNTS. 

!l3~The  Bubscrit>er  manufactures  all  kinds  oflnstrumencs  in 
hir  profeesion,  warranted  equal,  if  not  ruperior,  in  principles  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured ia  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  neie: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Te.escups  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Insirumeni,  with  a 
Goniometer  auacbed,  pariicularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. ^VM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  laacrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dork  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  fol  owing  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
10  Kagineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  iuter^ited.l 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectio?  the  Insirumcnu  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  ^a'timure  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, I  rfacerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormat>on. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  •'  :iari- 
ment  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  in  the  service  uf  the  Engineer  aad  Ora- 
.luation  Depariment. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
la  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  acc.deau  to  which 
all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  paKerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
ia  use,  anci  the  Improved  Compass  is  8U|«erior  10  any  other  de- 
criptioo  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ibi  j  Road. 

This  insuuineat,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  ine  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
icarcely  any  thine  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenieiire  of 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea«  insiiument  that  I  have  yet 
deen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  ic  «il  others 
now  in  U:e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Itliink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  cominon  surveying. 
Respectlully ihv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimors  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  »*•*. 

Havins  for  the  last  two  years  made  coastant  >«e  of  Mr. 
Voung's"  Patent  Improved  Ceni{>(is8,"  I  can  »a<»fy  say  I  be 
liove  it  to  be  much  superior  te  any  othei  instrunventol  the  kind, 
iiow  ill  use,  and  as  sueh  most  cheerfully  Tectomeixd  it  to  En> 
ifiaeeis  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  Clli-.  Civil  Engineer. 

Gcrmantown,  February,  18SS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ufed  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.I, 
Young,  of  I'hilaHclphia,  in  whick  »e  has  combined  the  proper- 
lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  eowmon  Level. 

I  consider  theee  Instruu'ei^u  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Uailrtiads,  and  can  recommend  tliera  10  the  notice  ofEagU 
neers  as  preferable  10  any  others  for  that  purpose. 

HCNRT  R.CAMPBELL,  Kng.Philad., 

ml  ]y  Gerioaot.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 
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PUBI.ISllEO  WKEKLT,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STREET,  NEW- YORK,  J^T  THREE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editok.] 
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Mr.  Burden's    Boat. — In  answer   to  various    in 
quiriea  respecting  this  boat,  we  may  say,  afier  taking 
paiuB  to    ascertain  the   fact   that   she  will   take  her 
place  in  the  North  River  line  on  or  before  Ist  June. 


The  banks  of  the  upper  level  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canul  gave  way  last  Saturday  morning, 
and  the  water  of  the  canal  nearly  all  «»caped.  This 
accident  will  compel  the  trading  vessels  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  ports  on  the  waters  emptying  in_ 
to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  to  go  round  by  sea  as  here, 
tofore. 

A  good  beginning. — Letters  from  Boston  of  the 
17th  instant,  mention  that  the  receipts  on  the  IGtii  iu« 
slant   of  the   Boston   and   Worcester    railroad,   from 

passengers,  wore   one  hundred  and  fijly  dollars. 

The  Locomotives  now  travel  over  the  first  ten  mile.<! 
of  ihe  road.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  few  days  the 
whole  of  the  first  section  will  be  completed  and  the 
travel  extended  to  Needham. 


you.  I  do  couceivc,  if  properly  constructed,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  ultimately  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
A  slight  knowledge  of  the  country  through 
which  it  must  necessarily  pass,  the  connection 
it  Avill  form  between  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  the  iimnense  range  of  interior  lakes,  will 
give  to  it  such  a  Hood  of  business  as  must  sur- 
pass any  conception  we  at  present  can  form  an 
idea  of. 

I  cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  go  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
formation  of  the  ways  now  contemplated,  but 
promise  you  to  have  it  ready  for  insertion  in 
your  next  number.  It  will  possess  the  merit 
of  entire  singularity,  if  no  oilier.  But  what 
will  more  particularly  recommend  it  for  adop- 
tion on  this  extensive  route,  is,  that  it  is  capa 


carriages  against  that  greater  friction,  than  to 
l>e  at  the  expense  of  laying  down  railways  to 
avoid  it — in  some  cases  at  least,  if  not  in  all. 
These  last  are  adventurers  of  a  very  different 
stamp;  they  .tilate  on  a  particular  result, 
which,  thouj$d  as  yet  unascertained,  is  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable ;  and  as  long  as 
I  ey  pursue  the  reasonable  object  they  have  in 
view  by  honorable  means,  they  shall  command 
as  they  deserve  oiir  best  encouragement  and 
support. 

LIVCRPOOI.  AND  MAirCIieSTER   RAII.WAT FOURTH 

■ALF-TBARLT    MEETING. 

LivKRrooi.,  January  S3,  1833. 
Report. — The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the 
Proprietors  a  statement  of  their  accounts  and 
proceedings  for  the  half-year  ending  Slst  De- 
cember, 1S33,  have  to  report  a  considerable  in- 


ble  of  being  carried  into  complete  effect  at  one'fcrease  in  the  general  business  <»f  the  concern, 
quarter  the  expense  of  railroads  on  the  con-las  compared  with  the  corretr~~.  '  six  months 
struction  of  those  now  in  use.     Your  obt.  scrvt.  jof  the  previous  year.  ^.    '"'^ 


Hoboken,  April  23d,  1834. 


J.  S. 


Survey  of  the  JVew-York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Route.  By  J.  S.  To  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Railroad  Journal,  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements. 

Sra,— I  find  in  your  Railroad  Journal  of 
Saturday  last,  the  first  object  of  notice  con- 
tained therein  is  to  the  following  effect  : 

"Survey  or  THE  New- York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road Route.— A  bill  providing  for  this  survey 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  under  a  principal  engi- 
neer to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  now 
before  the  Legislature." 

A  railroad  located  as  above  described  has 
long  been  a  favorite  object  of  my  attention, 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  has,  more  than  once,  been 
a  subject  of  observation  in  conversation  with 


The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.    [From 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
We  have  been  favored   with  a   copy  of  the 
report  made  by  the  Directors  of  this  Company, 
and  find  in  it  so  much    matter  of  fact   tliat  is 
of  universal  interest,  on   the    subject  of  rail- 
ways and  locomotive  power,  that  we  need  offer 
no  apology  for  transferring  it  (with  but  little 
abridgment)  to  our  pages.    Mr.  Grahame,  and 
the  other   partisans  of  canal  navigation,  who 
still  persist,  with  so  much  honesty  and  candor, 
in  representing  that  the  profits  ol  this  railway 
arise  mainly   from  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
canals  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  will  observe 
in  this  report  some  rather  stubborn  facts  on 
both  these  heads.     The  common-road  steam- 
carriage  charlatans  too,  who  tell  us  that  the 
expense  of  working  a  steam-carriage  on  a  gra- 
nite highway  will  be  not  more  than  sixpence 
per  mile,  and  the  tear  and  wear  next  to  nothing 
(for  "1,700  miles"  at  least),  may  learn  from 
the  circumstantial  details  here  given  of  the 
actual  expense  of  working  such  carriages  on  a 
raihvay,  where  the  friction  is  many  times  less 
than  on  the  best  granite  road  than  can  be  con- 
structed, how  much  occasion  they  have  to  blush 
for   the   delusive    representations   they   have 
sent  forth  to  the  public.     We  do  not  of  course 
include  in  this  class  of  public  deceivers  any  of 
those  honest  and  intelligent  individuals — the 
Heatons*  Hancocks,  and  Saxulas,  of  the  day — 
who  frankly  subscribing  to  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  there  is  more  friction  to  be  overcome  on  a 
common  road  than  on  a  railway,  have  proposed 
to    themselves    to    determine  by   experiment 
whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  work  steam 


The  total  quantity  of  roerrliandise  r  vi4ka0akf'    (r.^'Mf.- 
in  the  six  months  between  Liverpool  ift^    ^iiu>  -    • 
Mane  healer  was '.     >'tJOC  l*n«. 

To  and  from  different  parts  of  the  liuo,  in-  '    <4 
chiding  Warrington  ar.d  W  igan 9,733 

B<  t  ween  Liverpool  and  Manchcvter  and  Bol- 
ton     18,708      ■  * 


Total  oiiantity  conveyed 98,24?  -l! 

Quantity  of  coal  irom  various  parts  to  Liver- 
pool    32,304 

Ditto  to  Manchester 7,S30 


Total  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester 40,134 

The  number  of  paiiitengers   book- 
ed at  the  Company's  offices ilbfiftl  -i 


The  number  of  trips  of  30  miles  per- 
formed by  the  loruniotive  engines 
with  passengerii  was 3,253 

With  Rierchaudiae 2,587 


f ""  ir*^  ■ 


Total. 


5,840 


.  r  • ' 


Compared  with  the  corresponding  nix  months 
nf  the  last  year,  the  inorease  im  merchan- 
dise conveyed  has  been 11,405  tons. 

In  passengers  32,248. 

The  present  winter  has  been  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  stormy  and  wet,  which  has  no 
doubt  diminished  the  amount  of  travelling. 

The  wetness  of  the  season  also  has  prevent- 
ed the  railway  from  being  maintained  in  that 
complete  order  which  is  desirable  ;  while  the 
boisterous  weather,  with  the  dirty  state  of  the 
rails,  has  impeded  the  passage  of  the  trains, 
not  unfrequently  rendering  assistant  engines 
necessary  to  ensure  their  progress,  even  on  the 
level  parts  of  the  way.  These  circumstances 
have  unavoidably  increased  the  charge  for  lo- 
comotive power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  owing  to  the  long  continu- 
ance of  tempestuous  weather,  being  frequently 
dangerous,  and  sometimes  impracticable,  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  railway  convey. 
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ance  have  become  more  manifest  and  striking, 
and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  an  ac- 
cession  of  traffic  to  the  Company  proportioned 
to  the  required  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
public. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  half-year ;  and  the  sub- 
joined table  exhibits  a  detailed  classification 
of  the  disbursements. 

Half-year  ending  S\$t  December,  1833. 

RECEIPTS. 

Coaching  department X'54,685    6  11 

Merchandize  do 39,957  16    8 

Coal  du 2,591    6    6 


'  \     ' "'  :        \tt  Jtdy  to  S\st  December,  \83S.    '■'       .  I 

UI8BURHEHENTa   ArroRTIONED   UNDER    THE   DIFFERENT   HEADS   OF   EXPENDITURE. 


X'97,234  10    1 


EXPENSES. 

Advertising  Account £& 


10 


374  10 


Bad  debt  do 

Coach  disbursement  do.,  viz., 
guards  and  porters'  wages, 
1,168/'  4s.  6d. ;  parcel  carts, 
horsekeep  and  drivers'  wa- 
ges, 3612.  1«.  7d. :  materials 
for  repairs,  689/.  12«.  6</. ; 
men's  wages  repairing,  1,041/. 
Is.  3d. ;  gas,  oil,  tallow,  cord- 

■  age,  &c.,  196/.  4«.  llrf.;  du- 
ty  on  passengers,  3,224/.  Us. 
lid.;    stationary   and    petty 

{  expenses,  277/.  44.  bd.;  tax- 

(    es  on  offices,  stations,  &c., 

fllGl.Oi.  6d. ;  guards'  clothes, 

64/.  15» 

Carrying  disbursement  account, 
viz.,  agents  and  clerks'  sala- 
ries, 1,728/.  16».  9d.;  por- 
ters and  brakesmen's  wages, 
horsekeep,  &c.  5,006/.  6*.  10<i 
gas,  oil,  tallow,  cordage,  &c., 
529/.  lis. ;  repairs  to  ji^^gers, 
trucks,  stations,  &c.,  366/.  9s. 

i  11</. ;  stationary  and  petty  ex- 
penses, 429/.  5s.  Id. ;  taxes 
and  insurances  on  offices, 
&.C.,  456/.  17s.  Id. ;  sacks 
for    grain,  110/.  3s.  lOd..... 

Coal  disbursement  account . . . 

Cartage  (Manchester)  do.    . . . 

Cliarge  for  direction      do.    ... 

Compensation  (coaching)  do. . . 
do.  (carrying)  do.  . . 

Coach  office  establishment  do. 
viz.,  agents  and|clerk8'  sala- 
ries, 302<.  6».  8<i. ;  rent,  30/. . 

Engineering  department  acct. 

Interest  do.  . 

Locomotive  power  do., 
viz.,  coke  and  carting,  3,197/. 
4s.  4d. ;  wages  to  coke  fillers 
and  waterers,  348/.  8s.  5d. ; 
gas,  oil,  tallow,  hemp,  cord-  ! 
age,  &c.  8651.  ]4s.9(i. ;  brass 
and  copper,  iron,  timber,  &c. 
for  repairs,  3,755/.  3s.  7d. ; 
men's  wages  repairing,4,401/. 
4s.  lOd. ;  engine  and  fire- 
mea's  wages,  784/.  R*.  5d. ; 
ont-door  repairs  to  engines, 
613/.  3s.  9d 13,965 

Maintonance  of  way  account, 
viz.,  wages  to  plate  layers, 
joiners,  &c.,  2,937/.  19s.  2d. ;  ' 
atone,  blocks,  sleepers,  keys, 
chairs,  &c.,  2,411/.  2s.  4</.; 
ballasting  and  draining,  925/. 
16s.  1  Id. ;  new  rails,  150/. 
16s.  3d 6,425 

Office  estpbUshment    account, 
viz.,  salafies,  607/.  2s. ;  rent       • 
and  taxes,  75/.  14.^.  3d. ;  sta- 
tionary and  printing,  22/.  7s. 
8d ;  stamps,  17/.  2s.  3.i.  722 

Police  account  1,022 


^-"j 


138  16    9 


ri 


8,627  17 
82  0 

3,173  J8 
312  18 
142  4 
223  10 

0 

9.* 
0 
0 
8 
11 

632  6 

319  3 

5,140  6 

8 
4 

4 

11    8 


6 

7 
19 


Petty  disbursement  do.  61 

Rent  do.  603  10 

Kepairs  to  walls  and  fences  6C5    3 

Stationary  engine  and  timnel 
disbursement  accwunt,  viz., 
coal,  302/.  6s.  5d. ;  engine  and 
broketimen's  wages,  319/.  lis. 
2d. ;  repairs,  gas,  oil,  tallow, 
Ac,  419/.  15s.  5d. ;  new  rope 
for  tunnel,  266/  3s.  6d.  1,309  16 

Tax  and  rate  account  3,409  11 

Waggon  disbursement  do.,  viz., 
smiths  and  joiners'  wages, 
718/.  19s.  7d. ;  iron  timber, 
castings,  &c.,  700/.  98.  Id. ; 
cordage,  paint,  &c.,  28/.  5s. 
2d. ;  canvass  for  sheets,  163/ 
6s.  5d. 
Cartage  (IJverpool) 
Law  disbursement 


JSet  profits  for  six  months 


r, 
0 


1,611 

0 

3 

80 

17 

10 

390 

3 

0 

56,350 

1 

9 

.£40«a84    8    4 


OiHburseinenfs  tn  llie  lnerc^■1n- 
(lize  ili'piiriiiiriit,  consUtiug  nl 
(iirlfraue,  salariux,  parlHh  ratf», 
Slid  iiisurance,  jL'4j(>  I's-  7ii., 
caning,  statii  nary  cnsiiie,  ttc. 
disburtementii 

Dit>burb(  msnts  in  llie  cuiiching  dc- 
|iannieii(,  cunipiUiiig  |Hirlcra{!e, 
salaries,  repairi<,  duly  on  pas 
s«iigtrs,X3,'JS4  ll«.  UU.,  i^cti-c. 

Porterage,  Ilc.  in  tlie  coal  dt-purl 
iiifiil,  alter  drdiictin^  ainuunt 
rec-t^ived  fur  weigliiiig  coal 

Loruniativc  powci  acenuiit.  pro- 
(Mirtioiied  uccoriliiit!  >4i  ilie  uuni- 
bir  of  trips  of  %i  miles  in  each 
dt'partiueut,  I'ompriiiinK  repahs 
nt  engiiieM,  wages,  coke,  Slc.  tic. 

c'lindry  disbursements,  proportion 
ed  according  to  the  receipts  ai- 
between  the  coaching  and  niet- 
chandiiie  departments,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  tons 
and  miles  conveyed,  as  belwe«:n 
the  Liverpool  and  Mancliestei 
and  Bolton  trade,  conipriainp 
mnintcnance  of  way,  police,  and 
gate  establichinenl,  general  ni 
hcc  CHtablifhmeul,  Slc.  Itc 

Kaics  and  taxe><,  inteirston  l>.ans, 
and  chief  rents,  pru|M>iiiunvd 
according  tn  the  ainniiMi  of  pro- 
tit  in  each  departntint,  calcu 
iatrd  rzc/Kji'nr/ /  ol  these  ileui» 
of  disbursement 


Total  itiFhuiseincnls. 
Net  pioTit 


Gross  receipts 5    14 


m  ^ 


•  .        **    C    fc. 

ty  =■?—  • 

m  X  S  *-  C  0* 

tL  _^  O  ta   X.   Si 


3  5  c  0* 

»•  U  ^  c 
S  ^  o)  ^ 

«2* 


0    <J 


0     8! 


0     61 


0     C} 


3    9} 


1   m 


n  loj 


0    7J 


c,  114 
2  10 


9    Si 


a. 


0   01 


I.    d. 


0    3i 


0     li 


0    7 


0    2i    0     14 


0    4^    0  IIA 

0  11    0  si 


1     3A 


c  S 

a  a 
o  a. 


£.    J.    d. 


7,913    8    1 


7,770    0    1 


5..'i32    0    2 


6.130  19  11 


87,34.'»    K    3 
27,339  18    8 


•  S 


£.    w.    d. 


15,150    9  11 


6,18C    8    0 


3,4!M    5     1 


2,538    6    3 


a. 


£.  I.  d 


82    0    9 


2<>2 


10 


87,357    9    3 


411     I     5 


755    3    0 


11,283  19    7  1,836   1     « 


I     4J  54,685    6  11  38,641    8  10  2,591   6    G 


V 

s  a 
o  e 
oa.o 


£     ».    d. 


949    0    8 


547  18    2 


95     0    5 


4 


16J399 


10    7 


7913      8    1 
82    0    9| 

13,965    8    1 


VS\  19     3 
424    8    " 


9,836    6    3 

'I.   ■ 

9,153    8    0 


56,350    1    9 
40.8H4    8    4 


1,316  7  10  97,234  10    1 


Statrment  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on  Ca/>.| 
tal  Account,  from  the  commencement  of  tlie, 
undertaking  to  Slst  December,  1833.  • 

Treasurer,  Dr. 

To  amomit  of  joint  capital  in  shares  and  I 

loans Xl,086.885    0    0 

..  Ditto  of  dividends  not  paid 1,0S7     3     1| 

. .  Surpliui  in  hand  after  payment  of  the  >  | 

sixth  dividend,  in  August,  1833 395  10    2 

. .  Net  profits  of  the  concern  for  the  lialf 

year  ending  3l8t  December,  1833. . . .  40,884    8    4' 

XI. 129,252     1     7! 


Treasurer,  Cr.  .  , 

By  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  way  and  the  works, 
including  the  tunnel,  excavations,  &c. 
HOW  in  progress 1,039,818  17 

. .  Ditto  in  the  liaikds  of  Moss  Jii  Co., 
liankers 28,476  11 

. .  Ditto  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. .  X42  15 

. .  Ditto  of  arrears  on  calls 25     3 

. .  Ditto  balance  of  book  debts  due  to 
the  company »10,688  12    0 


Xl,  129,252     1     7 


During  the  past  six  months  the  excavation 
of  the  new  tunucl  from  the  vicinity  of  Waver- 
street  lane  to  Lime-street  has  proceeded  regu- 
larly and  satisfactorily,  and  is  now  more  than 
halt  completed- 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  a  rail- 
way  conveyance  to  the  northern  docks,  and 
those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  railway  station,  tiie 
Directors  transmitted  a  memorial  to  the  Cora, 
mon  Council,  the  Dock  Committee,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  proposing  to  con- 
struct, at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  a  line 
of  railway  from  Wapping  to  the  Clarence 
Dock,  by  means  of  which  merchandize  depo' 
sited  at  the  north  end  of  the  port  might  possess 
the  same  facilities  of  conveyance  Dy  railway 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  as  goods  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  town,  besides  relieving 
tne  streets  from  the  noise  and  interruption  of 
numerous  waterside  carts.  This  memorial,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  evident  utility  of 
the  scheme,  has  been  favorably  received,  espe- 
cially by  the  Dock  Committee,  and  the  Com 
missioners  of  Sewers  ;  the  principal  objection 
to  the  plan  being  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 


general  and  extensive  to  afford  to  the  public  at 
large  that  measure  of  accommodation  which 
appeared  so  easily  practicable.  The  Direct- 
ors, however,  contidently  look  forward  to  the 
establishment  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  proba- 
bly to  be  undertaken  by  the  Dock  Trustees,  of 
a  line  of  railway  with  the  requisite  branches, 
along  the  dock  quays  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  port ;  which  mea- 
sure seems  alone  wanting  to  give  to  the  mer- 
cantile public  those  advantages  of  economy 
and  despatch  which  a  railway  conveyance  is 
so  peculiarly  calculated  to  aiford. 

The  proprietors  are  aware  that  the  subject 
of  locomotive  engines  has  always  been  on»»  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  The  charge 
under  this  head  continues  very  heavy,  arising 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
newing and  strengthening  the  frame  work  of 
the  machinery  ;  and  from  tlie  purchase  of  cop- 
per and  biass  plates  for  the  renewal  of  fire  box- 
es and  tubes. 

The  charge  for  coke  has  been  a  heavy  item 
in  the  locomotive  expenditure,  amounting  to 
nearly  £6,000  per  annum.  The  directors  have 
lately  been  induced  to  try  gas  coke  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  The  cost  per  ton  is  less 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  Worsley  coke  ;  and 
although  a  greater  weight  is  required  lo  do 
the  same  service,  and  an  exlra  consumption  of 
fire  bars  and  some  other  difficulties  attend  the 
use  of  it,  the  Directors  have  considered  the  ex. 
periment  well  worth  making,  in  the  hope  of 
diminishing  the  expenditure  in  that  depart- 
raentj 

<(.  Several  new  schemes  for  an  improved  loco- 
motive power  have  lately  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Directors.  Past  ex- 
perience forbids  any  very  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  success  in  respect  of  untried  specula- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Directors  will  not 
fail  impartially  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  any  scheme  from  a  respectable  source,  which 
professes  to  introduce  improvement  into  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  Company's  estab- 
lishment.' 

The  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  way 
is  another  heavy  item  of  the  current  expendi- 
ture. In  particular  parts  of  the  road,  especial- 
ly on  thedcscendinglinesof  the  inclined  planes, 
the  rails  prove  too  weak  for  the  heavy  eDgiaes^ 
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and  the  great  speed  at  which  they  are  moved ; 
and  from  the  breakages  which  have  taken 
place,  the  Directors  liave  thought  it  expedient 
to  order  a  supply  of  stronger  and  heavier  rails, 
to  put  down  in  those  districts  where  the  pre- 
sent rails  have  been  found  insufficient.  This 
proceeding  will  in  the  first  instance  subject  the 
Company  to  some  increased  exitenditure.  The 
Directors,  however,  have  contracted  (for  the 
ensuin''  year)  for  that  portion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  which  consists  of  labor  and 
small  materials  on  terms  of  comparative  ad- 
vantai'e  to  the  Company,  whicli  they  expect 
will  balance  the  increased  outlay  required  for 
the  purchase  of  stronge»  rails. 

Obsi'i'vat'ions  on  Flame — Mr.  llulter'a  Late  Dis- 
covery. [From  the  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine.] 
Sir, — There  is  something  very  pleasing  in 
applying  chemical  knowledge  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  that  are  daily 
before  our  eyes.  1  now  propose,  with  your 
permission,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Hame  of  a  candle  that  is  now  burning  on  my 
table.  I  shall  observe,  at  first,  that  the  heat 
of  the  (lame  melts  the  tallow,  which  then  as- 
cends the  wick  by  capillary  attraction,  and  is 
in  consequehce  subjected  to  intense  heat ;  the 
tallow  is  next  decomposed,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  resulting  gas  is  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, which  is  again  decomposed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  When  thisgas  is  first  formed,  il 
expands  in  every  direction,  and  thus  getting 
into  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  its  carbon  is 
deposited  in  an  abundance  of  fine  particles: 
the  hydrogen  now  increases  in  volume  three 
and  a  half  times  the  bulk  it  p«)sscssed  when  in 
perfect  chemical  union  with  the  carbon.  This 
expansion,  which  is  probably  again  more  than 
doubled  by  the  intense  heat  of  tiie  flame,  causes 
the  hydrogen  to  api)earat  the  outer  surface  of 
the  flame,  where  it  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  envelopes  the  while  and 
luminous  Hamc,  or  that  part  containing  tiie 
particles  of  carbon,  with  a  thin  Bhcct  of  blue 
flame 

I  now  come  to  a  very  difTicult  pirt  of  this 
subject,  which,  I  think,  will,  when  siUisfaMo- 
rily  explained,  have  a  great  tendency  to  illu 
trate  Mr.  Rutter's  discovery  of  the  advantage 
of  burning  water  with  coal-tar,  whicli  is  by 
far  the  greater  part  carbon  ;  the  diJ^-itU'j  is,  to 
accosntfor  tlie  appearance  of  ozygtn  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  flame.  Lord  Bacon  proved  that 
flame  would  burn  within  tiio  inierior  of  flame ; 
and  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  re- 
latesasimilarexperiuient,  and  gives  thefuUow 
ingdedaition  of  llame,  founded  on  the  rest'arches 
of  Sir  H.  Davy  :  "  The  flame  of  combustibU 
bodies  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered  as  the 
combustion  of  an  explosive  mlrt  ure  oi'xnA^mma- 
ble  gas,  or  vapor,  with  air."  It  may  seem 
very  presumptuous  in  me  to  differ  witli  sucli 
authorities  as  Davy  and  Ure,  but  my  defence 
is,  that  I  regard  truth  more  than  all  the  au- 
thorities in  the  world.  I  question  the  truth 
of  the  above  definition  of  flame  on  this  ground, 
that  the  flames  of  "  explosive  mixtures"  give 
no  light,  but  afford  merely  a  feeble  blue  flame^ 
This  is  the  case  with  explosive  mixtures  of 
coal-gas,  oil-gas,  and  indeed  all  gases  contain- 
ing carburetted  hydro'jen  or  olefiant  sras : 
surely,  then,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  of  olefi- 
ant gas  from  a  small  aperture,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena very  different  from  the  combustion  of 
an  explosive  mixture.  After  giving  the  afore- 
mentioned definition.  Dr.  Ure  says,  alluding 
to  flame:  "It  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
combustion  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  in- 
flammable  matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by 
holding  a  taper  or  a  piece  of  burning  phospho- 
rus witWn  a  large  flame  made  by  the  combus- 
tion of  alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper  or 
phosphorus  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  provinsr  that  there  is  oxygen  even 
in  its  interior  part."  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  proof  whatever  of  oxygen  being  in  the  inte- 
rior part.  J^There  may   be  carbonic  acid,  or 
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there  may  be  vapor  of  water,  &.C.;  and  what 
confirms  this  conjecture,  is  the  well  known  fact 
that  carbon  can  decompose  carbonic  acid,  or 
at  least  unite  with  one  atom  of  its  cxygen, 
thus  forming  carbonic  oxide  ;  for  carbonic  acid 
is  compoesd  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  at- 
oms of  oxygen.  Carbonic  oxide  may  therefori; 
decompose  the  vapor  of  water  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  carbon  itself  may  decompose 
the  vapor  of  water ;  this  latter  is  my  opinion. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  vapor  of 
water  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  flame.' 
In  the  case  of  the  candle-flainc,  I  apprehend,  il 
is  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the 
flame;  and  I  have  before  explained  that  tlit 
expansion  of  the  hydrogen,  when  the  carbon 
is  deposited,  is  the  cause  of  Us  being  projected 
with  oonsiderabie  velocity  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  flame.  When  the  hydrogen  thus  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  water  is  formed,  which  be- 
ing immediately  subjected  to  extreme  heat, 
expands  with  great  velocity  into  vapor,  which 
is  projected,  not  only  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  but  from  the  'sides  where  it  is  formed. 
The  carbon  decomposes  this  vapor,  and,  by 
uniting  with  its  oxygen,  hydrogen  is  again 
formed,  which  may  be  rtpcUed  by  the  sud^sn 
e.xpaiision,  which  it  must  have  when  the  car- 
bon seizes  the  oxygen,  to  the  exterior  of  tht 
dame,  where,  uniting  with  o.xygen,  it  mav 
■igain  return  to  the  interior — and  thus  play 
backward  and  forward  many^  hundred  times  in 
a  second.  This  play  of  alTinities  would,  how- 
ever, soon  cease,  were  not  the  supply  of  hy- 
drogen kept  up  by  the  continual  and  jSr*^  de- 
composition of  the  carburetted  hydrogen.  Thai 
vapor  is  projected  from  flame  is  proved  when 
I  hold  the  point  of  a  pair  oi  cold  steel  snuffers 
within,  say  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  tht 
rtarne,  by  moisture  being  deposited;  but*  the 
pTirtidcs  are  so  fine,  and  in  so  small  quantity, 
that  a  dull  appearance  only  of  the  steel  results, 
■.vhicli  quickly  vanishes  on  their  removal 
Should  the  snuffers  be  held  very  near  the  flame, 
small  drops  of  water  will  appear  on  their  ve- 
!!ioval.  As  this  deposition  of  moisture  take: 
place  when  the  snufl'ers  are  held  under  thi 
flame,  and  at  a  distance  of  jierhaps  one-fourtl; 
of  an  inch,  I  conclude  it  to  be  projected  wiili 
considerable  velocity,  in  the  manner  befon 
Dointed  out,  from  evcrv  part  of  the  flame;  am 
I  further  con.^ider  that  this  atmosphere  of  va- 
por may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  lu- 
minous halo  which  appears  to  surround  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  which 
induce  me  to  believe  the  above  conjectures  tc 
be  nearly  right.  :  One  is,  that  if  carburettet' 
hvdrogen  be  mixed  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  common  air,  its  power  of  frivinj;  light  is  im- 
paired, for  part  of  the  carbon  is  then  burnt  in 
its  gaseous  combination.  Another  circum- 
stance that  induces  me  to  question  the  presence 
of  oxygen  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  is  th>^  fact,  that  a  small 
portion  of  carbon,  when  deposited  on  a  small 
fibre  of  the  wick  of  a  candle,  will  remain  in 
the  white  part  of  the  flame  without  undergo- 
ng  decomposition.  Now,  if  oxycen  were  pre- 
sent in  an  unoombincd  state,  and  at  such  ar- 
elevated  temperature,  who  can  doubt  that  ar 
immediate  decomposition  of  the  carbon  would 
tak  ■  place.'  But,  it  may  be  asked,  whv  doe? 
not  this  portion  of  carbon  decompose  the  va- 
por of  water  which  you  consider  lobe  present 
in  all  flames  containing  hydrogen  .'  One  cause 
may  be  that  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed attract  each  other  with  part  of  their 
force,  and  cannot  therefore  e.xert  their  full  force 
to  decompose  the  vapor.  That  coal-tar  can- 
not be  burned  like  oil,  is  because  it  is  nearly 
all  carbon,  and  has  not  sufficient  hydrogen  to 
form  the  requisite  quantity  of  vapor — what  it 
does  possess  being  only  sufficient  to  supply 
pa  rt  of  its  carbon  with  oxygen ;  the  other  part 
of  the  carbon  deposited  rises  from  the  flame  in 
dense  black  smoke.     It  may  be  further  inquired, 


why  does  not  the  black  smoke,  or  the  carbona- 
ceous particles  arising  from  a  hot  flame,  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
form  carbonic  acid,  which  is  invisible.'  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  because  of  their  low  capacity  tor 
heat,  and  the  instantaneous  radiation  of  beat 
from  their  surfaces;  the  particles  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  heat  cannot  unite  with  oxy- 
cen,  which  is  also  cold — for  the  union  of  car- 
bon with  oxygen  will  not  take  place  under  a 
dull  red  heat.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  bura 
coal-tar  without  producing  smoke  ?  Nothing 
is  more  easy  to  a  person  possessing  a  slight 
knowledge  of  chemistry;  let  a  long  tunnel  of 
fire-brick  be  constructed,  leading  to  a  chimney, 
and  let  a  coal  fire  be  lighted  till  the  sides  of 
this  tunnel  become  of  a  white  heat ;  if  a  small 
stream  of  coal-tar  be  now  introduced,  it  will 
inflame,  and  as  the  panicles  of  carbon  deposit- 
ed cannot  lose  their  heat,  and  will  be  floating 
in  a  strata  of  air  heated  to  redness,  their  union 
with  oxygen  must  take  place,  provided  sufll- 
cient  air  be  admitted  with  the  stream  of  coal- 
tar. 

I  skall  now  conclude  with  a  few  words  oa 
Mr.  Rutter's  project  of  introducing  a  small 
quantity  of  water  with  the  tar.  The  water 
will  first  be  formed  into  vapor,  which  will  re- 
juire  some  portion  of  heat ;  now  this  vapor 
•nay  be  decomposed  by  the  carbon,  when  the 
hydrogen  will  again  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  vapor  will  again  be  form- 
ed, till  the  decomposition  of  all  the  carbon  is 
complete.  Perhaps  two  gallons  of  water  is 
more  than  one  gallon  of  coal  tar  could  be  made 
to  decompose,  and  it  would  be  very  gratifying 
!o  mc  to  see  the  actual  fact  proved  by  experi- 
ments so  conclusive  as  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of 
the  most  sceptical.  Your  Salisbury  corres- 
pondent states,  that  *'  15  lbs.  of  coal-tar," 
which  I  suppose  is  about  equal  to  an  imperial 
trallon,  "and  an  equal  bulk  of  water,"  say  10 
lbs  ,  "and  25  lbs.  of  Newcastle  coke,  will  be 
found  equal  to  120  lbs.  of  Newcastle  coal." 
But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
of  the  water  will  be  decomposed,  which  I  con- 
sider «  practical  impossibility,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  must  unite  with  the  oxygen 
idmitted  to  inflame  the  hydrogen. 

Should  Mr.  Rutter,  however,  have  formed 
oo  high  an  estimate  of  the  heat  coined  by 
his  process,  there  are  oilier  advantages  attend- 
in?  it  which  must  not  be  overlooked;  for  two 
ntense  chemical  actions  are  supported  with 
the  same  volume  of  air  that  either  of  them 
would  require  separately,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  application  to  steam  boilers. 
V^jur  Salisbury  correspondent  has  certainly 
blundered  in  endeavoring  to  explain  this.  (See 
his  paragraph,  page  452,  beginninc  with  "An- 
other condition,"  and  ending  with  "gas«s.") 
He  is  also  wrong  in  saying,  (page  453,)  "  The 
sides  of  the  furnace  in  that  vessel  formed  a 
part  of  the  boiler,  consequently  their  tempera- 
ture never  exceeds  that  of  the  contained  wa- 
ter." How  then  is  the  heat  communicated,  if 
both  sides  arc  of  the  same  temperature  ^  Ac- 
-ording  to  my  experience,  the  sides  of  boilers 
are  often  many  hundred  degrees  hotter  than 
»he  contained  water,  and  sometimes  red  hot 
just  at  the  outer  surface. 

I  have  no  other  object  in  making  these  re- 
marks than  to  elicit  truth,  and  prevent  scientific 
men  from  trustinj  too  much  to  "  hope's  delu- 
sive mine-''  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, William  WirxT,  Jun. 

Analysis  of  Otstkr   Shklls. — One  hun- 
dred   grains    of  oyster    shell    will    give    Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  OTi.lS;   Phosphate  of  Lme, 
1.88;  Silex,  0.40:  Water,  1.62;  Insoluble  ani- 
mal matter,  0.45 ;  Loss,  &c.  0.46.     From  this 
view  of  the  composition  of  recent  oyster  shell, 
it  is  obvious   that   no   appreciable  advantage 
cun  be  expected  in  applying  it  as  a  manure 
from  the  minute  proportion  of  animal  matter 
which  it  has  l)een  shown  to  contain.      It  is  as 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  nearly  in  a  state 
of  purity,  that  it  should  claim  the  attention  of 
the  agriculturist. — [Farmers'  Register.] 
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AMIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


I  ■« 


On  Railroad  Wheels,  ^c.     By  Wm.  M.  Cush- 
MAN.      To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine and  Register  of  Inventions  and   Inj- 
provenients. 
Sir, — There  are  few  applications  of  science 
which  make  such  continual  anJ  importunate 
calls   upon  its  resources  as  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads— its  principles  having  place  aK  wrll  in  the 
minute,  as  the  more  pronunent  parts  ;    and  to 
such  an  extent  does  this  obtain,  that,  aitliougii 
casuists  might  dispute  the  endowment  of  sensi- 
bdity,  we  may  with  some  propriety  credit  the 
"  sympathy"  which  subsists  among  its  various 
constituent  parts. 

To  those  of  your  readers  who  know  the  im- 
portant  part  the  appendage,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  acts  in  the  successful 
operation  of  a  railroad,  no  apology  for  its  ap- 
pearance would  be  proper  or  necessary,  im- 
pressed, however,  with  the  belief  thnt,  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  nostrums  and  secrets  are  the 
peculiar  property  of  empiricism,  I  am  persua- 
ded that  liberality,  to  a  certain  extent,  among 
engineers,  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas 
through  public  journals  devoted  to  such  ob- 
jects, will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  profession  and  its  members  gene- 
rally— it  is  the  hoi>e  of  contribulmg  a  tri- 
fle to  such  result,  which  induces  me  to  send 
for  publication,  tlie  subsequent  compilation 
from  ray  common-place  book. 

The  problem  assigning  to  the  |)arts  of  the 
wheel  the  proportions  requisite  to  sustain  a 
given  stress,  has  been  investigated  ;*  but  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  discussion  touching  the 
particular  distribution  of  raet.nl  to  obtain  the 
requisite  strength  with  the  least  quantity  of 
metal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance to  motion,  after  brieily  reciting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  order  to  attain  tlie  sin- 
gle condition  of  strength,  I  proposn  to  examine 
that  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter 
conditions. 

To  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  rim, 
arms,  &;c.,  consider  them  rectangular  prisms, 
calculate  the  stress  these  prisms  will  bear  ; 
and  lastly,  dispose  them  in  the  best  form  for 
I  strength  and  motion  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  line. 

Each  arm  must  be  of  suflicieiit  strength  to 
bear  the  greatest  stress  that  can  ever  fall  upon 
[  it,  which  is  half  the  weight  of  the  car  and  hs 
I  load  ;   then  this  formula  holds. 

in  which  S  is  put  for  half  the  weight,  and  a  for 
the  surHicc  in  inches  of  the  section  of  the  arm 


In  the  rim  this  fornmla  holds. 


.  t  =  ^--^;  (2.) 

^  6506  '  ^    ^ 

lin  which  c  =  the  length  of  the  arc  between  the 
larms,  in  feet,  at  the  mean  diameter  of  llio  rim  ; 
is,  as  before  ;  b  =;  the  breadth  of  the  rim,  in 
\inches ;  and  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  prism,  in 
inches — to  be  disposed  in  the  best  form  for 
Istrength  and  forthe  rim.  The  formula  (2)  is 
Igeneral,  but  the  other  is  affeete*!  by  tlm  num- 
iT  of  arms  ;  it  is  designed  for  a  [i  feet  wheel, 
laving  10  arms,  or  a  5  feet  wheel,  having  1'2. 

But  since,  in  rolling  bodies,  each  particle  of 
latter  resists  motion  in  proj/ortioit  to  the 
Isquare  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  mot  inn. 
it  is  evidently  an  object  of  the  HvM  importance 
to  dispose  of  the  weight  of  metal  as  near  the 
ixis  of  motion  as  is  consistent  with  strength, 
safety,  and  tlie  perfection  of  the  wheel  in  other 
respects. 
To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  principle,  let 

*  Vide  Tredgold  on  Railroads.  Science  is  deeply  iri- 
Jebteti  to  this  author :  his  work  on  railrr)adi<,  however, 
published  in  tiieir  stinted  infancy,  although  in  many  par 
iculars  sound,  is  in  others  (jehind  the  ago;  it  has  the  merit 

of  having  been  a  pioneer — of  having  deracinated  by  a 
igorous  application  of  scientific  principles,  the  absurdities 
vnich  at  tliat  p>'riod  entangled  the  subject.    It  is  in  our  own 

[country  that  many  of  its  most  important  principles  have 
en  developed,  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  with  the  fer- 

kile  genius  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  impetus  and  zeal 

every  object  to  which  f  hey  direct  their  attention  receives. 


the  weight  of  a  car  and  its  load  be  3  tons,  an<l 
suppose  further,  that  a  wheel  of  3  feet  diame- 
ter is  the  height  most  suitable  for  the  road  it  is 
to  run  upon.     Now,  if  it  be  desired  to  sustain 
a  given  constant  weight  by  a  prism  of  a  given 
breadth,  supported  at  each  extreme,  it  is  mani- 
|lest  that,  as  the  distance  between  the  supports 
|is  increased,  the  depth  of  sucli  j)ri8m    must 
likewise  be  increased   in  a  certain  raiii;    and 
'vice   versa.      This  condition  is  expressed   in 
{formula  (2,)  in  its  true  ratio — hence,  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  arms,  we  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  rim,  and  efl'ect  a  transfer  of  metal  to- 
wards the  centre  of  motion ;  and  this  may  be 
done   without   injury   to  the  wheel  in  any  re- 
spect. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  assume  formula  (1) 
to  be  general,  t<»  illustrate  the  effect  resulting 
solely  from  the  change  of  place  of  the  metal 
from  the  exterior  towards  the  interior. 

Excluding  the  part  of  tiie  radms  occupied  by 
the  nave  and  rim,  the  quantity  of  metal  for  an 
arm  will  be  19.92  cubic  inches,  and  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  10  arms,  the  surface  of  a  section 
through  the  rim  will  be  4.090  inches  ;  but  on 
the  hypothesis  of  9  arms,  the  sectional  surface 
is  4.315  inches  :  hence  the  volume  of  the  rim 
for  10  arms  is  less  than  that  for  9,  by  25.5  cubic 
inches. 

These  preliminaries  made,  in  order  to  effect  a 
comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  the  two  wheels : 

Let  the  prism  representing  the  volume  of 
any  arm  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
e«pial  parts,  by  planes  cutting  it  orthogonally, 
and  m  =^  one  of  tliese  parts  ;  let  also  r,  r',  r", 
r  ",  &c.,  ad  infinitum,  be  the  respective  dis- 
tances «>i"  these  quantities  from  th«  a.xis  of  mo- 
tion, an.!  X  =  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  of  the 
subdivisions  into  the  squares  of  their  respec- 
tive distances  from  the  axis  :  then,  by  the  law, 
we  get 

mr^  4-  wir'-  -f  mr"^  &c.  ad  inf.  =  x  ; 

which  expression,  since  each  term  is  affected 
by  the  same  quantity  m,  becomes 

m  (r2  -f.  r'2  -f  r"^  &c.  ad  inf )  =-■  x  ;  (3.) 

In  assigning  a  value  comparatively  small  to  m, 
we  shall  have  for  all  practical  purpos«^s  the 
value  oi  X  :  thus,  let  m  =  ,V  "f  ^''e  mass  of  the 
arm,  which  (taking  the  diameter  of  the  nave 
5  inches,  and  considering  the  last  half  inch  of 
th.e  arm  merged  in  the  rim,)  is  rcj)n>sented  by 
ia.92  :  then,  r,  r',  r",  &c.  become  1, 2,  3, ....  . 
36;  and, 

••^(62-1-724-8'.  .  .  .35)  =  98G4.  =  a;.  (5.) 
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Again,  sincethe  matter  in  the  rim  lies  in  a  cir- 
cle  described  about  the  a.xis,  it  is  at  every  point 
equally  distant  from  the  axis ;  its  mass,  there- 
fore, drawn  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis,  will  be  its  moment  of  inertia  :  hence, 

36^'  X  25.5  =  3304S  =  x' ;  (6.) 
wherefore,  the  relative  resistances  to  motion  of 
the   means  used  to  attain  the  same  end,  in  the 
two  wheels,  are  as 

x:  x'  ::1:  3.35. 

2d.  But  the  mass  of  each  arm  may,  in  gene- 
ral, be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  number,t4>  th  t  contemplated  in  formula  (1,) 
in  cons'equence  of  conditions  entering  therein 

The  value  of  x  (form.  5)  is  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  arm,  ^  for  each  arm  ;  their 
sum  being  9,  gives  x  for  the  total  diminution  in 
resistance  to  motion  offered  bv  each,  which  in 
amount  is  just  suflficient  to  make  the  new  arm  ; 
whence  the  relative  moments  are  as 
X  :  x+  x'  :  :  1  :  4.35 ; 

if  the  number  be  increased  to  11,  the  relative 
moments  stand  thus, 

1  :  6.94; 
if  to  12,  thus, 

1  :  9.62 ; 
and  so  on  for  a  greater  number. 

Such  are  the  results  when  the  principle  of 
momentum  of  inertia  enters  as  a  condition  in 
the  determination  of  the  problem.  - . 


I  Extending  this  principle,  we  see  that  the 
wheel  of  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least 
quantity  of  metal  would  be  one  without  spokes, 
I.  e.  having  a  sheet  of  metal  extending  from  the 
nave  to  the  rim :  but  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  arms  will  be  attained  when  the  rim  has  such 
a  thickness  that,  when  further  reduced,  there 
would  be  danger  of  fracture  from  other  causes 
than  the  stress  it  is  to  bear. 

I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  further.  By 
those  acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  nature, 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  them  will 
readily  be  appreciated.  My  aim  has  been  not 
to  define  with  precision  the  exact  form  neces- 
sary in  practice,  but  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  introducing  the  principle  of  momentum  of 
inertia  ;  and  to  indicate,  in  a  general  man- 
ner, the  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
ordinjiry  form,  from  its  introduction. 

Wm.  M.  Cushman,C.  E. 

Albany,  April  14,  18;M. 

American  Patent — Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  Improvements  in  the  Wheels  of  Railroad 
Carriages.     Granted  to  John  Eloar,  Civil 
Engineer,  City  of  Philadelphia,   November 
19,  ia33. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known, 
that  I,  John  Elgar,  Civil  Engineer  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  have  invented  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  wheels  of  railroad  carriages,  by 
one  of  which  improvements  they  are  made  to 
adapt  themselves  more  readily  toourved  roads 
than  such  as  have  been  heretofore  used  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  by  the  other  a  construction  is 
given  to  them    which   will   render  them  more 
firm  and  durable  than  those  now  in  general 
use ;  and   1  do  declare  that  the  following  is  a 
full  and  exact  description  of  my  said  improve, 
ments. 

The  self-adjusting  conical  wheel  for  running 
upon  curved  roads  is  well  known  to  engineers, 
it  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Mr.  James  Wright,  and  a  modified  form  of  it 
being  now  used  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  The  plan  which  I  have  devised  is  a 
new  modification  of  this  principle,  by  which 
some  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  hith- 
erto attended  it*»  employment  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree, if  not  altogether,  obviated. 

Instead  of  making  the  wheel  conical  on  its 
whole  tread,  like  Wright's,  or  of  forming  the 
conical  part  against  the  flanch,  and  leaving  the 
other  part  cylindrical,  as  in  those  used  on  the 
Baltimore  road,  I  form  the  cone  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  opposite  to  the 
flanch,  leaving  that  part  of  the  tread  which  ex- 
tends from  the  fianch  towards  the  opposite  side 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  for  one  half  of  its 
width,  more  or  less,  and  tlien  tapering  out- 
wards  in  such  degree  as  may  be  most  conve- 
nient, according  to  the  curvature  of  that  part 
of  the  road  which  has  the  smallest  radius. 

The  curved  part  of  the  road  is  adapted  to 
these  wheels,  by  widening  the  track  in  propor- 
tion to  the  radius  of  curvature,  so  as  to  admit 
the  conical  part  to  roll  on  the  interior  rail, 
whilst  the  cylindrical  part  bears  upon  the  exte- 
rior rail.  This  construction  obviates  the  ob- 
jection arising  from  the  wrong  tendency  of  the 
cone  when  running  on  the  exterior  rail,  and 
adaf^s  the  whole  more  perfectly  to  those  parts 
of  the  road  which  are  straight,  and  producer 
other  advantages,  which  will  readily  occur  to 
experienced  engineers. 

In  order  to  render  railroad  wheels  more  firm 
and  durable  than  those  now  in  use,  I  form  that 
part  of  the  wheel  usually  occupied  by  the 
spokes  of  two  plates  of  iron,  preferring  for 
this  purpose  thick  sheet  iron  of  three  eighths  of 
an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  thickness.  These 
sheets  of  iron  are  raised  so  as  to  be  concave, 
or  dishing,  forming  the  segments  of  a  large 
sphere,  or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  made  co- 
nical. These  plates  have  a  hole  in  their  cen- 
tres to  receive  the  hub,  or  nave,  and  have  a 
flanch  turned  up,  over  which  the  hoop  of  the 
hub  may  pass  ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  hub  may 
be  secured  in  other  ways.     If  the  rim  or  tire 
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tions,  is  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water ;  the 
lines'must  be  regulated  so  as  to  lie  on  tl»e 
bottom,  where  the  fish  are  always  engaged 
in  this  species  of  siib-niarine  war 

Female  Supremacit. — By  all  external  symp- 
toms, say?  an  amusing  writer  in  this  month's 
Metropolitan,  wc  may  apprehend  thai  the 
reign  of  women  is  fast  approaching:  look  nt 
the  present  aspect  of  Europe ;  a  t^uecn  of 
Spain,  a  t^ueen  of  Portugal,  a  prospective 
Queen  of  England.  So  that  we  arc,  at  last, 
to  be  duly  brought  under  "petticoat  govern- 
ment." There  is,  too,  Mrs.  Norton  conduct- 
ing a  magazine,  and  Mrs.  Cornwall  Wilson  a 
weekly  publication.  Have  not  women  inva- 
ded literature  and  art  in  all  its  branches — nav, 
the  most  aAvful  arcana  of  science?  There  is 
Mrs.  Somerville  teaching  us  the  mechani<;m  o) 
the  heavens;  while  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
gives  us  lessons  on  political  economy. — [Lon- 
don paper.] 


is  of  wrought  iron,  the  plates  may  have  a  flanch 
turned  at  their  peripheries,  through  which  they 
may  be  rivetted  on  the  interior  of  the  run. 
When  the  rim  is  of  cast  iron,  the  plates  may 
be  secured  without  a  flanch,  one  being  cast 
tvithin  the  rim,  on  either  side,  against  which 
the  plates  may  fit,  rivets  or  bolts  passing 
through  them  and  through  the  tlanch,  to 
secure  them  in  their  places.  Other  modes  of 
fixing  the  plates  in  their  places  may  be  devised, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  any 
specific  plan  of  effecting  this  object,  the  man- 
ner of  doing  so  not  in  any  way  afTecting  the 
principle  upon  which  my  improvement  is 
{bunded.  This  mode  of  construction  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  wheels  for  locomotive  engines, 
that  run  either  on  common  roads  or  on  rail- 
ways. ^  , 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  my  first  de. 

scribed  improvement,  is  the  making  the  wheel 

of  a  railway  carriage  conical  on  its  outer  edge, 

and  cylindrical  between  said  conical  part   and 

the  flanch,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  run 

upon  curved  roads,   and   applying   it   thereto 

upon  the  principle,  and  in  the  manner  herein 

before  set  forth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  my  second 

described   improvement,   is  the  substituting  ofl 

metallic  plates  (generally  of  wrought  iron,)  forj 

the  spokes   usually  employed  ;  and   tbe  givingi 

to  such  plates  a  form   which  shall  be   convex,! I whieh   now  threatens,  and  that  is  the  expense 

either  curved  or  conical,  from  the  rim  to  theljof  fuel.     The   wood  now  used  at  the  diflferent 

hub  of  the  wheel.  John  Eloar.      j^j^i^  springs  new  in  operation  amounts  to  4(K) 

,  ;r  ~  7~^  -Mcords  a  day.  and  as  th«  works  are  in  use  2(H> 

Important  DiscovERY.-We  are   informed :1,         -^^  ^\^.^^    ^j^^  ^^^^^l   eonsumptiou  is 

by  two  gentlemen  who   lately  passed   through ; Ljq-^qqq  ^.^^.^1^  ' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  that  Mr.  Avery,  the  proprie-" 

tor  of  an  extensive  iron  foundry  in  that  place, 

has  made  a  very  important  discovery  in  relation 

to  casting  of  iron.     The  best  kind   of  earth 

used  in  foundries  is  brought  we  believe  from 

Canada.     Mr.  Avery  analyzed  this  earth,  and 

found  it  to  contain  a  certain  portion  of  blue 

clay.     Following  this  up  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, he  discovered  that  if  common  fine  sand 

was  mixed  with  common  blue  clay,  in  the  pro- 

portion  of  one  tenth  part  of  clay  to  nine  tenths  | 


Salt. — The  people  of  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  believe  that  they  have  under  them  an 
inexhaustible  mass  of  rock  salt,  and  that  in 
raising  this,  instead  of  brine,  they  shall  save 
half  the  expense  of  manufacturing,  and  be  able 
to  supply  the  Atlantic  towns  with  salt  cheaper 
than  they  can  import  it.     There  is  one  difiiculty 


Products  and  Profits  or  a  Farm. — Full 
debit  and  credit  accounts  of  farming  operations 
afford  one  of  the  best  sources  of  practical  infor- 
mation. The  following  is  from  the  Farmer's 
Register : 

Sir — At  the  solicitation  of  a  friend  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  a  statement  of  the  products  of  my 
larni  for  the  year  1833,  and  of  its  general  ar 
rangement.  In  doing  this,  as  my  grain  is  not 
of  sand,  it  would  constitute  the  best  possible jlyet  all  thrashed  and  taken  to  market,  I  cannot 
composition  for  casting  that  he  had  ever  used.  ii„ow  arrive  at  perfect  accuracy  ;  but  from  what 
Even  the  most  delicate  castings  came  out  per-  j,g  thrashed  and  sold,  I  can  make  a  correct  es- 
fectly  free  of  sand,  and  required  no  sort  of  timate  of  the  quantity,  and  I  have  ascertained 
cleaning  by  vitriol.  He  dismissed  ten  of  his  jihe  price  for  such  as  has  not  been  actually  sold, 
cleaners  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Avery  has  taken  ij  My  farm  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  that 
outajiatent  for  his  discovery,  and  estimates  |j was  once  covered  pretty  generally  with  smali 
_„..._ 1   _-_i-     ^  ^.^^  timber.      The  soil  is  sand,  occasionally 


Lone  hundred  bushels  of  ears  in  a  day.  The 
lot  which  w:is  in  corn,  1  put  down  the  succeed- 
ing year  to  oats,  and  it  commonly  produces 
about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  This  lot  I  seed 
down  with  western  clover  seed,  eight  quarts  jx-r 
acre.  I'wo  lots  are  in  wheat  which  w«>re  like- 
wise the  year  previous  in  clov«-r  seed.  The 
one  is  ploughed  the  first  of  August,  and  Jigaiu 
just  previous  to  sowing  in  Septc-mber;  the 
other  but  once  the  last  of  August  or  first  of 
Sepleiiiher,  about  a  fortniglit  previous  to  sow- 
ing. These  lots  have  the  benefit  of  my  bam 
manure,  which  is  scattered  on  such  portions 
as  I  think  reijuire  it  most. 

I  commonly  sow  about  one  bushel  twelve 
quarts  jmt  acre,  and  my  common  yield  is 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  {xr  acre.  Thus  fi»ur 
lots  are  employed,  one  in  corn,  one  in  oats,  two 
lin  wheat;  the  remaining  three  are  in  pasture. 
iTwo  of  these  are  again  to  be  ploughed  up  in 
the  fail  for  wheat,  and  the  remaining  one  is 
for  corn  the  succeeding  season.  The  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years  has  continued  me  in 
the  belief  that  this  is  the  most  successful 
mode  of  cultivation  in  our  soil,  and  I  have 
at  all  events  been  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
produce  my  farm  has  yielded  me.  I  annex  a 
statement  sliowing  the  amount  of  produce  and 
the  jtroceeds  therefrc)m  of  my  farm,  ft>r  tlie  year 
II8:i*i,  and  tln^  expenses  of  its  management. 

I  Cr.  _  ■      -I  ^•;      . 

20  acres  meadow,  2  tons  hay  per  acre,  sold  a  t7l 

p«T  loll, 8300  00 

•20  a<  tvs  producing  l.OtX)  buishels  com,  for  wliich 

I  am  ofTered  f»2i  cts.  j¥»r  bunhel, fi"2j  00 

40  a.rPK  |iro<Iiicin«  800  bushels  w  tieat,  sold  a  Hii6,  RV)  00 

"20  acres  prodiiciu}.'  SOO  liiishels  oats,  sold  a  37i,  .  300  00 

'."•(M)  l.iislif'ls  potatoes  n  211 12.'>  00 

:«)n0  weicht  of  jwrk,  a  f  5  50, W>  00 

Sol.l  one  beef, 2.'i  00 

.'»()0  lbs.  butter,  «  16  ctB., HO  00 

22.''.  lbs.  wool,  a  411 H2  00 

{55  lambs,  iiirretue  uf  ray  flock, 80  00 


that  his  composition  will  make  an  immense 
saving  in  the  expense  of  iron  foundries — in 
the  diminution  of  labor,  the  cheapness  of  the 
sand,  and  in  the  disuse  of  vitriol  in  the  process 
of  cleansing.  We  hope  that  our  neighbors  of 
the  furnace  will  immediately  test  it  by  experi- 
ment.— [Brattleboro'  Independent  Inq.] 

The  Banks  or  Newfoundl.vm). — These 
banks  extend  over  a  space  of  forty  thousand 
miles,  and  are  from  thirty  to  forty-five  fath- 
oms below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
shoals  are  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes 
of  muscles  and  clams,  to  which  it  is  a  favo- 
rite  residence,  as  they  can  easily  bury  their 
shells  in  the  soft  sand.  They  have  enemies 
to  contend  with.  Tlie  cod  fish  resort  to  this 
coast  to  prey  on  them.  They  keep  a  con- 
stant watch,  and  swim  about  a  foot  above  the 
sub-marine  saiuLs  ;  when  a  muscle  opens  its 
shell,  it  is  immediately  seized  and  devoured. 
At  other  times  the  fish  do  not  wait ;  they  are 
provided  with  a  horny  protuberance  round 
their  mouths  ;  with  these  they  burrow  in  the 
sand,  and  capture  the  muscle  in  its  shell. 
The  fishermen  of  various  nations,  French, 
English,  and  Americans,  who  resort  to  these 
banks,  take  annually  from  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  fish  ;  on  opening  them  they  find  the 
remains  of  twenty  or  fifty  muscles  in  each  ; 
sometimes  the  muscle  shells  are  found  either 
wholly  or  partially  dissolved.  The  first 
care  of  the  fishermen,  after  taking  their  sta- 


timber, 
gravel,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  loam. 


It 


consists  of  two  hundred  acres,  of  which  thirty 
acres  are  in  wood,  twenty  in  meadow,  and  ten 
acres  of  waste,  leaving  for  cultivation  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  arable,  or  land  used 
for  the  plough,  which  is  divided  into  seven  lots, 
of  twenty  acres  each.  One  of  these  lots  is  plant 
ed  in  corn,  on  clover  sod.  The  corn  is  the 
large  twelve  rowed  early  yellow,  and  my  usual 
produce  is  about  fitly  bushels  per  acre.  My 
mode  of  cultivation  is,  that  after  the  lot  has  lain 
one  year  in  clover,  to  plough  it  the  last  of  April 
or  first  of  May,  about  six  inches  deep :  then 
furrow  both  ways  with  a  light  corn  plough  ;  the 
first  time  across  the  furrows  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  apart,  the  next  about  thif  e  feet.  I  plant 
immediately  after  furrowing.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  it:  up  the  length  of  the  finger,  I  harrow  it 
with  a  large  heavy  harrow  lengthwise  with  the 
furrow,  as  the  ground  was  originally  ploughed, 
and  take  two  rows  at  a  time.  Two  men  or 
boys  follow  the  harrow  with  aprons,  out  of 
which  they  plaster  the  corn,  and  also  raise  any 
plants  which  may  liave  been  thrown  down  by 
the  harrow  passing  over  them.  In  a  week  af- 
ter I  plough  once  between  the  rows  as  they  are 
planted  the  narrowest  way  ;  the  luen  follow 
with  the  hoe,  and  they  will  finish  twenty  acres 
in   ten  days.    In  about  a  fortnight    more,   I 

plough  it  the  widest  way  of  planting,  twice 
between  the  rows,  and  throw  the  ground  to- 
wards the  plant.  I  cut  the  stalk  above  the 
ear  as  soon  as  the  k«'rnel  in  the  ear  is  hard, 
and  secure  the  stalks  in  shooks.  We  husk 
the  corn  on  the  hill,  and  two  men  will  gatherl 


The  item  of  pasturasce  not  put  down. 
Dr. 

To  hirini»  one  maa  per  year, $100  00 

To      do.       t!o.       sevf-n  months,  ....  70  00 

To  hirini;  l."*  dav.s  in  haying  and  harvest,  13  12 

3J  tons  plaster  "<j  !#7  50, 26  25 

'Si  bushels  clover  seed  a  $7  50, 26  25 

Taxes, - 15  00 

Mechanics'  bills 50  00 


S2,G62  00 


320  63 


[ntomo, S2,341  38 

The  farm  sobl  a  iiffA\  for  200  acres,  .  .  912.000 
Stock  and  implements  valu«J  at  ...  .      1,000 


Interest  on  this  sum  at  7 


Si  13,000 
perrt 910  00 


Gain »1.431  83 

Making  the  entire  interest  upon  $1.*J,000, 
after  deducting  e.vpenses,  about  18  per  cent. 
There  are  other  profits  from  the  farm  not  enu- 
merated in  t!ie  within  statements,  such  :u; 
house-rent,  garden,  orcharding,  raising  of 
poultry,  A:c.  I  will  put  them  against  any 
little  incidental  expenses  not  enumerat«-d,  hut 
which  they  will  be  amply  sufTieient  to  defray. 
The  labor  u|)on  my  farm  is  j>erformed  by  two 
men  as  above  stal«'d,  but  under  my  own  direc- 
tion, antl  all  our  operations  t«'nd  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  labor  as  much  as  practicabl?  ;  and  I 
find  that  nothing  conduces  more  to  this  result 
than  to  keep  ahead  of  my  work  through  fhe 
season.  For  myself,  I  labor  but  moderately, 
but  keep  up  a  constant  supervision.  I  will 
only  farther  aild,  that  since  I  have  .idopted  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spi- 
rits, at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year,  I  think  I  have 
not  only  gained  vastly  in  the  amount  of  work  { 
done  by  my  men,  but  my  farming  business 
has  gone  on  more  cheerfully. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

TeI  NI8  HaRDRR. 
Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.  Jan.  14,  18.*i4. 


In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  th«  Postmas- 
ter at  Kittery,  Maine,  and  no  candidate  being  recom- 
mended to  succeed  him,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  discontinued  that  office. — [Eastern  Argus.] 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Desigfi  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  [From  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.] 

f  (Continued  ftom  page  215.) 

There  is  anotlier  curious  circumstance  in 
the  form  of  tlie  thigh  bone,  showing  how  il 
is  calculated  for  strength  as  well  as  freedom 
of  motion.  To  understand  it  we  must  first 
look  to  the  dishing  of  a  wheel.  The  dish- 
ing  is  the  oblique  position  of  the  spokes  from 
the  nave  to  the  felly,  giving  the  wheel  a 
slightly  conical  form.  When  a  cart  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  road,  the  load  bears  equally 
upon  both  wheels,  and  both  wheels  stand 
with  their  spokes  oblique  to  the  line  of 
gravitation. 

If  the  cart  is  moving  on  the  side  of  a  bar- 
rel  shaped  road,  or  if  one  wheel  falls  into  n 


rut,  the  whole  weight  comes  upon  one  wheel ; 
but  the  spokss   of  that   wheel,   which  wore 

oblique  to  the  load,  when  il  supported  only 

one-half  of  the  weight,  are  now  perpendi- 
cular under  the  pressure,  and  are  capable  of 
sustaining  the  whole.  If  roads  were  made 
perfectly  level,  and  had  no  holes  in  thum, 
the  wheels  of  carts  might  be  made  without 
dishing  ;  but  if  a  ciirt  is  calculated  for  a 
country  road,  let  the  wheelwright  consider 
"what  equivalent  he  has  to  give  for  that  very 
pretty  result  proceeding  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  spokes,  or  dishing  of  the  wheel. 

When  we  return  to  consider  the  human 
thigh  bone,  we  sec  tliat  the  same  principle 
holds  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  whilst  a  man  stands 
on  both  his  legs,  the  necks  of  the  thigh  bones 
arc  oblique  to  the  line  of  gravitation  of  the 
body  ;  but  when  one  foot  is  raised,  the  whole 
body  then  being  balanced  on  one  foot,  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  the  obliquity  of  that  bone  is 
diminished  ;  or,  in  other  words,  now  that  il 
has  the  whole  weight  to  sustain,  it  is  perpen- 
dicular under  it,  and  has  therefore  acquired 
4Treater  strength. 

18. 


CHAl'TEU  v. 

Of  this  Tkxdons  compared  with  Cord 
AGE. — Where  nature  has  provided  a  perfect 
system  of  columns,  and  levers,  and  pullies, 
we  may  anticipate  that  the  cords  by  which 
the  force  of  the  muscles  is  concentrated  on 
the  moveable  bones,  must  be  constructed 
with  as  curious  a  provisi(»n  for  Iheir  otlices. 
In  this  surmise  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
To  understand  what  is  necessary  to  the 
Strength  of  a  rope  or  cable,  we  must  learti 
what  has  been  the  object  of  tlie  improve- 
ments and  patejjts  in  this  manufacture.  The 
lirst  process  in  rope  making  is  hatchelling 
the  hemp  ;  that  is,  combing  out  the  short 
fibres,  and  placing  the  long  ones  parallel  to 
one  another.  The  second  is  spinning  the 
hemp  into  yarns.  And  hero  the  principle 
must  be  attended  to,  which  goes  throuirli  the 
whole  process  in  forming  a  cable ;  whicii  is 
that  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  shall  bear  an 
equal  strain  ;  and  the  difficulty  may  be  easi- 
ly conceived,  since  the  twisting  must  derange 
the  parallel  position  of  the  fibres.  Each 
fibre,  as  it  is  twisted,  ties  the  other  fibres  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  continued  line,  and 
it  bears  at  the  same  time  a  certain  portion  of 
the  strain,  and  so  each  fibre  alternately.  The 
third  step  of  the  process  is  making  the  yarns. 
Warping  the  yarns  is  stretching  them  to  v. 
certainj}  lengtli ;  and,  for  the  same  reason 
that  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  for  the  yarns,  the 
same  care  is  taken  in  the  management  of 
the  yarns  for  the  strands.  The  fourth  ste| 
of  the  process  is  to  form  tlje  strands  into 
ropes.  The  difficulty  of  the  ail  has  been 
to  make  them  bear  alike,  especially  iti  great 
cables,  and  this  has  been  the  object  of  pat- 
ent  machinery.  The  hardening  by  twisting 
is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  process  ( f 
rope-making ;  for  without  this  it  would  be 
little  better  then  extended  parallel  fibres 
of  hemp.  In  this  twisting,  first  of  the  ynrns 
and  then  of  tfje  strands,  lliose  whicli  sire  on 
the  outer  surface  must  he  more  stretched 
than  those  near  the  centre  ;  consequently, 
when  there  is  a  strain  upon  the  rope  the 
outer  fibres  will  break  first,  and  the  others  in 
succession.  It  is  to  avoid  this  that  each 
yarn  and  each  strand,  as  it  is  twisted  or 
hardened,  shall  be  itself  revolving,  so  that 
when  drawn  into  the  cable  the  whole  com- 
ponent parts  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  re. 
sint  the  strain  in  an  equal  (h'grce :  but  the 
process  is  not  pt^riect,  and  this  we  must  con- 
elude  from  observing  how  different  the  con. 
struction  of  a  tend(»n  is  from  that  of  a  rope. 
A.  tendon  consists  of  a  strong  cord  apparent- 
ly fibrous,  but  which,  by  the  art  of  the  ana. 
tomist,  may  be  separated  into  lesser  cords, 
and  these  by  maceration,  can  be  shown  to 
consist  of  cellular  menibrane,  the  common 
tissue  that  gives  firmness  to  all  the  textures 
of  the  animal  body.  The  peculiarity  here 
results  merely  from  its  remarkable  conden- 
sation. But  the  cords  of  which  the  larger 
tendon  consists  do  not  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  nor  are  they  simply  tv.  isted  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
plaited  or  interwoven  together. 

If  the  strong  tendon  of  the  heel,  or 
Achilles  tendon,  be  taken  as  an  example, 
on  first  inspection  it  appears  to  consist  of 
parallel  fibres,  but  by  maceration  these  fi. 
bres  are  found  to  be  a  web  of  twisted  cellu. 
lar  texture.  If  you  take  your  handkerchief, 
and,  slightly  twisting  it,  draw  it  out  like  a  rope, 
it  will  seem  to  consist  of  panallel  cords  ; 
'such  is,  in  fact,  so  far  the  structure  of  a  ten-  of  the  tendon. 


don.  But,  as  we  have  stated,  there  is  some, 
thing  more  admirable  than  this,  for  the  ten- 
don consists  of  subdivisions,  which  arc  like 
the  strands  of  a  rope  ;  but  instead  of  being 
twisted  simply  as  by  the  process  of  harden- 
ing, they  are  plaited  or  interwoven  in  a  \ray 
that  could  not  be  imitated  in  eordage  by  the 
turning  of  a  wheel.  Here  then  is  the  diflcr- 
by  the  twisting  of  a  rope  the  strands 


ence 

cannot  resist  the  strain  equally,  whilst  we 
see  that  this  is  provided  lor  in  the  tendon  by 
the  regular  interweaving  of  the  yarn,  if  we 
niay  so  express  it,  so  that  every  fibre  devi- 
ates  from  the  parallel  line  in  the  same  de. 
gree,  and  consequently  receives  the  .same 
ktrain  when  the  tendon  is  pulled.  If  wo 
seek  for  examples  illustnitive  of  this  struc- 
ture of  the  tendons,  we  must  turn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  sliip  rigging,  and  see  there  how  the 
seamaiit,"  contrive", .  by  undoing  the  strands 
and  yartjs  of  a  rope,  «nd  twisting  them  anew, 
to  make  his  splicing  stronger  than  the  ori- 
ginal  cordage.  A  sailor  opens  the  ends  of 
two  ropes  thus  •* 


and  plaoes  the    strands  of  one  opposite  and 
I  between  the  strand  of  another,  and  so  inter- 

iliices  tlieni.    And  this  explains  why  a  haw. 
l.scr-rope,  a  sort  of  small    cable,  is  spun  of 
three  strands;   for  as  they  arc  necessary  for 
I  many  operations  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 
they  must  be  fornted  in  a  way  that  admits  of 
being  cut  and  spliced  ;  for  the  separation  of 
three  strands,  at  least,  is  necessary  for  knot- 
ting,  splicing,  whipping,  mailing,  &c.  which 
are  a  few  of  the  many  curious  contrivances 
for  joining  the  en<ls  of  ropes,  and  for  strength, 
ening  them   by  filling  up  the  interstices  to 
preserve  them  from  being  cut  or  frayed.  As 
{these   methods  of  splicing   and   plaiting  in 
Ithe  subdivisions  of  the  rope  make   an  inter, 
jtexture  stronger  th.nn  the  original  rope,  it 
lis  an  additional  demonstration,  if  any  were 
I  wanted,  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  cord 
age  of  an  animal  machine,  since  the  tendens 
I  a  re  so   interwoven  ;  and  until   the   yarns   of 
'one  strand  be  separatedjand  interwoven  with 
Ithe  yarns  of  another  strand,  and^this  done 
with  regular  exchange,   the    mosf*  approved 
patent  ropes  must  be  inferior  to   the' corres- 
ponding part  of  the  animal  machinery. 

A  piece  of  cord  of  a  new  patent  has  been 
shown  to  u.s,  which  is  said  to  be  many  times 
stronger  than  any  other  cord  of  the  'same 
diameter.  It  is  so  far  upon  the  prinQpIc 
here  stated,  that  the  strands  are  plaited  in- 
stead  of  being  twisted ;  hut  the  tendon  has 
still  its  superiority,  for  the  lesser  yams  of 
each  strand  in  it  are  interwoven  with  tbose 
of  other  strands.  It  however  gratifies  is 
lo  see,  that  the  principle  we  draw  from  the 
animal  body  is  here   confirmed.     It  may  be 


*   A  strandH  and  y.nms  opened.     B,  ends  openpd  and 
Inid  i<>r  splicing,  in  a  manner  exacUy  like  the  interlacing 
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a8ked,<do  not  the  tendons  of  the  human  body] 
sometimes  break?  They  do;  but  in  cir.| 
cumstances  which  only  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  subject.  By  the  exercise  of  the  tendons, 
(and  their  exercise  is  the  act  of  being  pulled 
upon  by  the  muscles,  or  having  a  strain  made 
on  them,)  they  become  firmer  and  stronger ; 
but  in  the  failure  of  muscular  activity,  they 
become  less  capable  of  resisting  the  tug 
made  upon  them,  and  if,  after  a  long  confine- 
ment  a  man  has  some  powerful  excitement 
to  muscular  exertion,  then  the  tendon  breaks. 
An  old  gentleman,  whose  habits  have  been 
long  staid  aitd  sedentary,  and  who  is  very 
Tuarded  in  his  walk,  is  upon  an  annual  fes- 
tival tempted  to  join  the  young  people  in  a 
dance  ;  then  he  breaks  his  tendo  Achillis. 
Or  a  sick  person,  long  confined  to  bed,  is, 
on  rising,  subject  to  a  ru;Uure  or  hernia, 
because  the  tendinous  expansions  guarding 
against  protrusion  of  the  internal  parts,  have 
become  weak  from  disease. 

Such  circumstances  remind  .us  that  we 
are  speaking  of  a  living  body,  and  that,  in 
estimating  the  properties  of  the  machinery, 
we  ouglit  not  to  forget  the  influence  of  life, 
and  that  the  natural  exercise  of  the  parts, 
whether  they  be  active  or  passive,  is  the  sti- 
mulus  to  the  circulation  through  them,  and 
to  their  growth  and  perfection. 
chapter  vi. 

Of  the  Muscles — of  Muscularity  and 
ELASTiciTy. — There  are  two  powers  of  con- 
traction in  the  animal  frame — elasticity, 
which  is  common  to  living  and  dead  matter, 
and  the  muscular  power,  which  is  a  property 
of  the  living  fibre. 

The  muscles  are  the  only  organs  which 
properly  have  the  power  of  contraction,  for 
elasticity  is  never  exerted  but  in  consequence 
of  some  other  power  bending  or  stretching 

(he  elastic  body.  In  the  muscles,  on  the 
contrary,  motion  originates  ;  there  being  no 
connection,  on  mechanical  principles,  be- 
twixt the  exciting  cause  and  the  power 
brought  into  action. 

The  real  power  is  in  the  muscles,  while 
the  safeguard  against  the  excess  of  that 
power  is  in  the  elasticity  of  the  parts.  This 
is  obvious  in  the  limbs  and  general  texture 
of  the  frame  ;  but  it  is  most  perfectly  exhi- 
bited in  the  organs  of  circulation.  If  the 
action  of  the  heart  impelled  the  blood  against 
parts  of  solid  texture,  thcy<  would  quickly 
yield.  When  by  accident  this  docs  take 
place,  even  the  solid  bone  is  very  soon  de- 
stroyed, but  the  coats  of  the  artery  which 
receive  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  heart,  al- 
though thin,  are  limber  and  elastic  ;  and  by 
this  elasticity  or  yielding,  they  take  oflT  or 
subdue  the  shock  of  the  heart's  action,  while 
no  force  is  lost :  for  as  the  elastic  artery  has 
yielded  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  heart,  it 
contracts  by  elasticity  in  the  interval  of  the 
heart's  pulsation,  and  the  blood  continues  to 
be  propelled  onward  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation,  without  interval,  though  regularly 
accelerated  by  the  pulse  of  the  heart. 

If  a  steam  engine  were  used  to  force  wa- 
ter along  the  water-pipes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  elastic  body,  the  water 
would  not  flow  continuously,  but  in  jerks, 
and  therefore  a  reservoir  is  constructed  con- 
taining air,  into  which  the  water  is  forced 
against  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  Thus,  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  is  not  perceptibly  com. 
municated  to  the  conduit  pipe,  because  the 
intervals  are  supplied  by  the  push  of  the 
compressed  air.    The  office  of  the  reservoir 


containing  air  is  performed  in  the  animal 
body  by  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  by  which  means  the  blood  which 
flows  interruptedly  into  the  arteries  has  a 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  flow  in  the 
veins  beyond  them. 

A  muscle  is  fibrous,  that  is,  it  consists  of 
minute  threads  bundled  together,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  connected  with  the  ten- 
dons which  have  been  described.  Innume- 
rable fibres  are  thus  joined  together  to  form 
one  nmscle,  and  every  muscle  is  a  distinct 
organ.  Of  these  distinct  muscles  for  the 
motions  of  the  body  there  are  not  less  than 
four  hundred  and   thirty-six  in  the    human 


Since  we  have  seen  that  there  are  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  distinct  muscles  in  the 
body,  it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  explain  how 
they  are  associated  to  eflect  that  combina- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the 
limbs,  and  to  our  perfect  enjoyment.  In  the 
first  place,  the  million  of  fibres  which  consti- 
tute a  single  muscle  are  connected  by  a  tis- 
sue of  nerves,  which  produce  a  unison  or 
sympathy  amongst  them,  so  tliatone  impulse 
causes  a  simultaneous  effort  of  all  the  fibres 
attached  to  the  same  tendon.  When  we 
have  understood  that  the  muscles  are  distinct 
organs  of  motion,  we  perceive  that  they 
must  be  classed  and  associated,  in  order  that 


frame,  independent  of  those  which   perform  | many  shall  combine   in  one   act;    and  that 


the  iKtenial  vital  motions.  The  contractile 
power  whic'i  is  in  the  living  muscular  fibre, 
pn!scnts  appearances  which,  though  famili.ir, 
are  really  the  most  surprising  of  all  t!ie  pro- 
perties of  life.  Miuiy  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  this  property,  sometimes  by 
chemical  experiment,  sometimes  on  njccha- 
nical  principles,  but  always  in  a  manner  re- 
pngn:int  to  common  sense.  We  must  be 
satisfied  with  saying  that  it  is  an  endowment, 
the  cause  of  which  it  would  be  as  vain  to  in- 
vestijiate  as  to  resume  the  search  into  the 
cause  of  gravitation. 

The  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  muscular 
contraction  does  not  prevent  us  from  study- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  it,  and  under  this 
head  are  included  subjects  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, which,  however,  we  must  leave,  to 
pursue  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
muscles. 


others,  their  opponents,  shall  be  put  in  a 
state  to  relax  and  offer  no  opposition  to  those 
which  arc  active.  These  relations  can  only 
be  established  through  nerves,  which  are  the 
organs  of  communication  with  the  brain,  or 
sensorium.  The  nerves  convey  the  will  to 
the  muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  they  class 
and  arrange  them  to  as  to  make  them  con- 
sent to  the  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
On  first  looking  to  the  maimer  in  which 
the  nuiscles  are  fixed  into  the  bones,  and  the 
course  of  their  tendons,  we  observe  every- 
where the  appearance  of  a  sacrifice  of  me- 
chanical |>ower,  the  tendon  being  inserted 
into  the  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  lever.  This  ap{>ears 
to  be  an  imperfection,  until  we  learn  that 
ihcrc  is  an  accumulation  of  vital  power  in 
the  muscle  in  order  to  attain  velocity  of 
movement  in  the  member. 


Fig.  20. 


The  muscle,  D,  which  bends  the  fore-arm, 
is  inserted  into  the  radius,  E,  so  near  the 
fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion,  in  the  elbow 
joint,  and  so  oblique,  that  it  must  raise  the 
hand  and  fore-arm  with  disadvantage.  But, 
correctly  speaking,  the  power  of  the  muscle 
is  not  sacrificed,  since  it  gains  more  than  an 
equivalent  in  the  rapid  and  lively  motions  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  since  these  rapid 
motions  are  necessary  to  us  in  a  thousand  fa- 
miliar actions;  and  to  attain  this  the  Creator 
has  given  suflicient  vital  power  to  the  mus- 
cles to  admit  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mecha- 
nical or  lever  power,  and  so  to  provide  for 
every  degree  and  variety  of  motion  which 
may  answer  to  the  capacities  of  the  mind. 

If  we  represent  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm  by  this  diagram,  we  shall  see 
Fig.21.  i 


¥ 


.is> 


that  power  is  lost  by  the  inclination  of  the^ 


tendon  to  the  lever  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
It  represents  the  lever  of  the  third  kind, 
M'herc  the  moving  power  operates  on  a  point 
nearer  the  fulcrum  than  the  weight  to  bo 
moved. 

Here  A  represents  the  muscle,  B  the  lever, 
and  C  the  fulcrum.  The  power  of  the 
muscle  is  not  represented  by  the  distance  of 
its  insertion,  a,  from  the  fulcrum  C.  The 
line  which  truly  represents  the  lever  must 
pass  from  the  centre  of  motion  perpendicu  • 
larly  to  the  line  of  the  tendon,  namely  C  b. 
Here  again,  by  the  direction  of  the  tendon, 
as  well  as  by  its  actual  attachment  to  the 
bone,  power  is  lost  and  velocity  gained. 

We  may  compare  the  muscular  power  to 
the  weight  which  impels  a  machine.  In 
studying  machine r)'  it  is  manifest  that  weight 
and  velocity  are  equivalent.  The  handle  of 
the  winch  in  a  crane  is  a  lever,  and  the 
space  through  which  it  moves,  in  comparison 
with  the  slow  motion  of  the  weight,  is  the 
measure  of  its  power.  If  the  weight  raised 
by  the  crank  be  permitted  to  go  down,  the 
wheels  revolve,  and  the  handle  moves  with 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  will  be  as 
destructive  if  it  hit  the  workman.  The 
weight  here  is  the  power,  but  it  operates 
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with  so  much  disadvantage  that  the  hand 
upon  the  handle  of  the  winch  can  stop  it :  but 
give  it  way,  let  the  accelerated  motion  take 
place,  and  the  hand  would  be  shattered 
which  touched  it.  Just  so  the  fly  wheel, 
moving  at  first  slowly,  and  an  impediment  to 
the  working  of  a  machine,  at  length  ac- 
quires momentum  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  machine,  and  enable  it  to  cut 
bars  of  iron  with  a  stroke. 
.  The  principle  holds  in  the  animal  ma- 
chinery. The  elbow  is  bent  with  a  certain 
loss  of  mechanical  power ;  but  by  that  very 
means,  when  the  loss  is  supplied  by  the  liv- 
ing  muscular  powers,  the  hand  descends 
through  a  greater  space,  moves  quicker, 
with  a  velocity  which  enables  us  to  strike  or 
to  cut.  Without  this  acquired  velocity,  we 
could  not  drive  a  nail ;  the  mere  muscular 
power  would  be  insufficient  for  many  actions 
quite  necessary  to  our  existence. 

Let  us  take  some  examples  to  show  what 
objects  are  attained  through  the  oblique  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  and  we 
shall  see  that  here,  as  well  as  by  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  entire  muscle,  velocity 
is  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  power.  Sup- 
pose  that  these  two  pieces  of  wood,  to  be 


intHtwmiiHtiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHiiiiTiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

drawn  together  by  means  of  a  cord,  but 
that  the  hand  which  pulls,  although  possess 
ing  abundant  strength,  wants  room  to  recede 
more  than  what  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
space  betwixt  the  pieces  of  wood,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  if  the  hand  were  to  draw  direct 
on  the  cord,  A  B,  the  point  A  would  be 
brought  towards  B,  through  one-third  only  of 
the  intervening  space,  and  the  «nd  would 
not  be  accomplished.  But  if  the  cord  were 
put  over  the  ends  of  the  upper  piece,  C,  D, 
E,  and  consequently  directed  obliquely  to 
their  attachment  at  A,  on  drawing  the  hand 
back  a  very  little,  but  with  more  force,  the 
lower   piece    of    wood  would    be    suddenly 


drawn  up  to  the  higher  piece,  and  the  ob- 
ject attained.  Or  we  may  put  it  in  this 
form  :  If  a  muscle  be  in  the  direction  of  its 
tendon,  the  motion  of  the  extremity  of  the 
tendon  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
muscle  itself:  but  if  the  attachment  of  the 
muscle  to  the  tendon  be  oblique,  it  will  draw 
the  tendon  through  a  greater  space;  and  if 
the  direction  of  the  muscle  deviate  so  far 
from  the  line  of  the  tendon  as  to  be  perpen 
dicular  to  it,  it  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
draw  the  tendon  through  the  greatest  space 
with  the  least  contraction  of  its  own  length. 

X       .-,  Fig.  23. 


Thus,  if  A  B  be  a  tendon,  and  C  D  a 
muscle,  by  the  contraction  of  C  to  D  the 
extremities  of  the  tendon  A  B  will  be  brought 


together  through  a  space  double  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle.  It  is  the  adjustment 
on  the  same  principle  which  gives  the  arrow 
so  quick  an  impulse  from  the  spring  of  the 
bow,  the  extremities  of  the  bow  drawing 
obliquely  on  the  string. 

To  free  breathing,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ribs  shall  approach  each  other,  and  this  is 
performed  by  certain  intercostal  muscles,  (or 
muscles  playing  between  the  ribs,)  and  now 
we  can  answer  the  question,  why  are  the  fi- 
bres of  these  muscles  oblique  ? 

Fig.  24. 


Let  us  suppose  this  figure  to  represent  two 
ribs  with  thin  intervening  nmsclcs.  If  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  were  in  the  direction 
A,  across,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ribs  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  contract  one  third  of 
their  length,  they  would  not  close  the  inter- 
vening  space ;  they  w«uld  not  accomplish 
the  purpose.  But  being  oblique,  as  at  B, 
although  they  contract  no  more  than  one 
third  of  their  length,  they  will  bring  the 
ribs  C  D  together.  By  this  obliquity  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  they  are  ciuiblcd  to  ex- 
pand the  chest,  in  inspiration,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  bo  otherwise  accomplished. 

In  the  greater  nmnher  of  muscles  the 
same  principle  directs  the  arrangement  of 
the  fibres  ;  they  exchange  power  for  velo- 
city of  movement,  by  their  obliipiity.  They 
do  not  go  direct  from  origin  to  insertion,  but 
obliquely,  thus,  from  tendon  to  tendon  : 

Fig.  25.     . 


Supposing  the  point  A  to  be  the  fixed 
point,  these  fibres  «iraw  the  point  B  with  less 
force,  but  through  a  larger  space,  or  more 
quickly  than  if  they  took  their  course  in  di- 
rect  lines  ;  and  by  this  arrangement  of  the 
fibres  the  freedom  and  extent  of  motion  in 
our  limbs  are  secured. 

But  the  muscles  must  be  strengthened  by 
additional  courses  of  fibres,  because  thev 
are  oblique  ;  since  by  their  obliquity  they 
lose  something  of  their  force,  and  therefore 
it  is,  we  must  presume  that  we  find  them  in 
a  double  row,  making  what  is  termed  the 
penniform  muscle,  thus — 

Fiir.  26. 


and  sometimes  the  texture  of  the  muscle  is 
still  further  compounded  by  the  intermixture 
of  tendons,  which  permit  additional  series 
of  fibres ;  and  all  this  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  power,  which  may  be 
exchanged  for  velocity  of  movement. 

Blindness  or  Passion,  or  Mistakes  of  a 
Kamtschatkan  Bear.  —  Fish,  which  forms 
their  chief  nourishment,  and  which  the  bears 
procure  for  themselves  in  ths  rivers,  was  last 


great  famine  consequently  c.xiBted  among  them, 
and,  instead  of  retiring  to  their  dens,  they  wan- 
dered about  the  whole  winter  through,  even 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  One  of  them  finding  the  outer  gate  of  a 
house  open,  entered,  and  the  gate  accidentally 
closed  atler  him.  The  woman  of  the  house  had 
just  placed  a  large  tea-machine,  full  of  boiling 
water,  in  the  court:  the  bear  smelt  to  it  and 
burned  his  nose  ;  provoked  at  the  pain,  he  vent- 
ed  all  his  fury  upon  the  kettle,  folded  his  fore- 
paws  round  it,  pressed  it  with  his  whole 
strength  against  his  breast  to  crush  it,  and 
burned  himself,  of  course,  still  more  and  more. 
The  horrible  growl  which  rage  and  pain  forced 
from  him  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
and  neighborhood  to  the  spot,  and  poor  bruin 
was  soon  dispatched  by  shots  front  the  window. 
He  has,  however,  iuimortaiized  his  memory, 
and  become  a  proverb  amongst  the  town's- 
people,  for,  when  any  one  injures  himself  by  his 
own  violence,  they  cull  him  "  the  bear  with  the 
tea-kettle." — [Capt.  Kotzebue's  New  Voyages 
round  the  World  in  the  Years  18:23-1826.] 
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WaTKK     for     (iKl'.KX-IIouSK     PlaNTS. 

Soft  pond  water,  such  as  is  supplied  from' the 
watering  or  floating  of  meadows,  holds  in  so- 
lution, and  in  its  most  limpid  state,  all  the 
food  which  most  plants  require  ;  and  it  is 
only  such  food  as  they  are  capable  of  taking 
up  by  their  spongioles,  or  digesting  by  their 
system.  Such  water  is  not  attainable  by 
every  person  ;  bwt  I  think  that  a  good  substi- 
tute might  be  artificially  procured  by  placing 
some  turfs  from  a  comn;ou  or  sheep-walk, 
into  a  large  wicker-basket  ;  and,  after  nearly 
filling  the  basket  with  them,  to  place /wo ^ur/i 
manured  with  a  thin  layer  between  them  of 
poultry  or  sheep  dung,  at  the  to|)  of  the 
basket.  The  best  and  softest  water  that  can 
be  had  should  then  be  poured  over  the  turfs 
till  it  filtrates,  in  a  clear  state,  into  a  recipient 
vessel  placed  underneath.  A  bushel-basket 
would  last,  for  this  purpose,  many  weeks, 
and  suffice  for  the  saturation  of  .some  hun- 
dreds of  gallons  of  water  with  nutritious  mat- 
ter, and  also  for  the  detention  of  other  parti- 
cles which  cuidd  not  be  assimilated  by  the 
organs  of  the  plants. — [Mr.  Mearns,  garden- 
er to  the  Duke  of  Portland.] 

Enclosuri-:s. — Most  of  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe  still  enclose  their  lands  in  the  an- 
cient method.  Property  is  so  much  subdivi- 
ded in  France  by  the  extinction  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  that  no^e/d  enclosures  are  to 
be  observed  in  that  country, — a  few  march- 
stones,  a  row  of  trees,  or  particular  single 
trees  here  and  there,  mnrking  the  boundaries 
of  estates.  Throughout  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  enclosures  are 
only  found  near  farm-houses  and  villages,  the 
bulk  of  the  corn  being  raised  on  extensive 
unenclosed  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
land  in  Holland  and  Belgium  is  in  general 
very  much  enclosed,  so  much  so,  that  the 
fields  appeared  half  choked  with  hedge-row 
trees  and  hedges.  The  same  remark  very 
nearly  applies  to  the  south  of  England,  where 
much  valuiible  ground  is  occupied  with,  cer- 
tainly beautifully  luxuriant, but  sadly  neglect- 
ed hedges.  The  land  in  Ireland  is  also  too 
much  subdivided,  and  mostly  with  turf  walls, 
which  are  generally  very  unfit  to  detain  live 
stock.  It  is  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
best  cultivated  districts  in  Scotland,  that  en- 
closures, suited  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
husbandry-  of  the  kingdom,  are  to  be  found. 
There,  not  only  whole  farms  are  enclosed, 


year  excessively  scarce  in  Kamtschatka.    Anbut  the^size  of  the  enclosures  conforms  to 
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that  system  of  husbandry  which  is  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  There,  the  growing 
crops  of  all  kinds  receive  shelter  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  protection 
from  the  depredations  of  live  stock  ;  and  the 
live  stock  themselves  enjoy,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  confinement  within  the  enclosures, 
peace  and  plenty  unmolested. 

A  fence  occupying  elevated  ground  be- 
stows more  shelter  to  fields  than  in  other 
situations;  and  on  this  account,  if  any  other 
circumstances  will  permit  it,  the  elevated 
summits  of  rising  ground  ought  always  to  be 
chosen  as  the  sites  of  fences.  Such  sites  place 
a  thorn-hedge  beyond  the  crushing  power  of 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  But  it  generally  happens 
that  the  lower  ends  of  fields  cannot  be  en- 
closed in  a  straight  line, — a  rivulet  or  hollow 
between  two  rising  grounds  frequently  tenni- 
nating  their  lower  ends.  In  that  case,  the 
fence  ought  to  follow  the  course  of  the  water 
or  hollow  ground,  in  order  to  provide  an 
egress  for  the  surface-water  coming  from 
both  sides  of  the  rising  ground.  A  serpentine 
fence  in  a  hollow,  contrary  to  one  on  a  rising 
ground,  affords  more  shelter  than  a  straight 
one,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  almost 
always  takes  the  direction  of  the  valley.  A 
public  road  or  canal  passing  through  a  pro- 
perty, or  an  old  plantation  growing  in  the 
middle  of  the  land,  affects  the  shaping  out  of 
enclosures.  Whether  any  of  them  exists  be- 
fore or  after  the  land  is  enclosed,  the  irrcgu. 
lar  sides  of  the  enclosures,  which  alone 
should  contain  wedge-shaped  ridges,  should 
be  placed  next  the  obstacle. 

The  advantages  of  enclosing  land  may 
thus  be  summed  up.  Enclosures  shelter 
corn  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  they  prevent  the  trespasses  of  men  and 
animals.  They  not  only  afford  the  most  ex- 
cellent shelter  to  live  stock,  but  they  insure 
them  peace  and  protection  while  feeding,  or 
when  at  rest.  They  enhance  the  value  of 
land  in  every  situation  ;  and  they  greatly 
beautify  the  appearance  of  a  country.  They 
confer  ease  of  mind  to  the  fiiruier  by  secu- 
ring his  crops,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  from 
danger  ;  and  they  impart  confidence  to  the 
country  gentleman,  that  the  enclosing  of  his 
estate  of  land  and  wood  will  continually  im 
prove  his  means,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
protect  it  by  maintaining  the  fences  in  an 
efficacious  manner. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Bean. 
— I  have  been  very  successful  for  half  a  do- 
zen  years  in  obtaining  two  crops  of  beans 
from  the  plants.     In  the  summer  of  1826,  my 
first  crop  of  magazin  and  early  long  pod  beans 
was  by  a  very  strong  and  violent  wind  blown 
down  ;  this  was  done  when  the  beans  were  in 
full  blossom.     The  crop  from  the  blossoms 
which  the  plants  then  possessed  was  very  fine 
and  abundant,  and  gathered  during  July.      In 
three  weeks  after,  the  beans  were  prostrated, 
each  stem  pushed  forth  from  near  the  root  one 
or  more,  in  some  instances  four  to  six,  fresh 
stems  ;  these  bloomed  freely,  and  produced  an 
abundant  crop,  which  were  gathered  during 
September.     Since  that    grew,   I    have  uni- 
forn^ly  bent  down,  so  as  to  break  the  stalk 
near  the  root,  my  first  and  second  crops  of 
beans;  I  have  by  this  means  obtained  four 
crops  of  beans  from  two  sowings,  and  which 
supplied  me  from"  July  1st  to  31st  October. 
By  this  methwd  only   half  the  seed  was  re- 
quired which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use, 
and  the  greatest  advantage  to  me  was,  that 
only  half  the  ground  was  required,  so  that  my 


advantages  by  this  method  arc  four-fold.  1 
always  pinch  out  the  tops  when  the  plants  arc 
in  full  bloom  ;  this  throws  the  vigor  into  the 
production  of  fruit  instead  of  a  continued  in- 
crease of  stem  and  foliage [Cobbett.] 

RECEIPT  FOR  DRESSING  SALLAD. 

BV    THE    RKV.    SIDNEV    SMITH. 

Two  large  potatoes,  pressed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smuotliiiess  and  soilness  tu  the  ratlad  give, 
Of  mordent  mustard  odd  a  single  8|ioon, 
(Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon  ;) 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault, 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt,. 
Four  tiroes  the  spoon  with  oil  »»f  Lucca  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  tt>WH ; 
True  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs. 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well  boiled  eggs ; 
Liet  onions'  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl,    : 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole 
And  lastly,  in  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 
O  !  great  and  glorious, — O  !  herbaceous  treat, — 
'Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat; 
B!u:k  to  the'wjurld  he'd  turn  his  wrary  soul. 
And  plunge  his  fingers  ia  tlie:salla(Xbowl. 

Best  Times  for  Remotinu  Laurels,  &c. — 
Evergreens,  iftaken  up  carefully,  may  be  plant, 
ed  with  success  at  all  seasons.  About  eight  years 
ago,  I  superintended  the  planting  of  some  very 
large  ones,  consisting  of  Portugal,  and  Com- 
mon Laurels,  Cedars,  &c.,  in  the  month  of  Ju- 
ly, when  the  weather  was  very  dry,  at  Sulby 
Hall,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Ueo.  Payne, 
Esq.,  which  did  remarkably  well.  If,  however, 
the  situation  be  dry,  and  the  soil  light  and  san- 
dy, they  will  in  general,  with  the  exception  oi 
hollies,  do  best,  if  planted  in  November  or  De- 
cember, providing  the  weather  be  mild.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  low  and  retentive 
of  moisture,  they  thrive  best  if  planted  in  May. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  all  large  plants  be  taken  up  with  large 
balls,  the  roots  being  as  little  damaged  as  pos- 
sible.    S.  H. — [Hort.  Register.] 

Substitute  fob  Hops. — I  was  highly  de- 
lighted in  finding  so  much  in  the  Register 
calculated  to  interest  ladies.  My  wife  remark- 
ed the  other  day,  that  site  had  got  fully  the 
worth  of  the  subscription  already.  I  trust 
you  will,  in  every  number,  have  an  eye  to 
that ;  and  as  I  have  lately  become  acquaintc^d 
with  a  fact  which  may  be  convenient  to  them 
at  some  period,  I  will  brielly  mention  it  on 
th'S  occasion,  and  if  it  be  indeed  new  to  you, 
(as  it  is  to  me,)  you  can  use  it  for  tlie  inter- 
est and  instruction  of  the  ladies,  if  vou  see 
cause.  It  is  the  substituting  the  Life  Ever- 
lasting (the  botanical  name  I  do  not  know,) 
for  hops,  in  making  yeast. 

The  yeast  is  made  of  the  dried  leave*  and 
flowers  just  as  yeast  is  made  of  the  hop,  and 
used  in  the  same  way.  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  have  used  it  for  some  time,  that 
bread  is  not  as  apt  to  become  sour,  and  the 
flavor  is  finer  than  the  hop  bread.  I  have  no 
doubt  its  qualities  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  it  were  cultivated,  and  the  leaves  and  tlow- 
ers  gathered  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe,  and 
dried  in  the  shade. — [Farmers'  Register.] 

Fossil  Manure    in   North   Carolina. — It 
is  enough  to   make  the   heart  of  the  patriot 
bleed,  when    he   reflects  what  North  Carolina 
is,  and  what  she  is  capable  of  being.     With 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  resources,  physical 
and  moral,  to  make  her  a  great,  commanding 
and  prosperous  state — she  is  at  best  but  sta- 
tionary, and  which  you   know  is  comparative 
declension.     Her   population   and   wealth   are 
deserting  her  in  one  continued  and  augment- 
ing   stream,    for  other    climes.      And    why  ? 
Simply    because    she    will    not    improve    the 
means  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  placed  at 
her  disposal.  Internal  improvement  is  at  present 
a  more  urgent  want  with  us,  than  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  soils.     Millions  of  our  resources 
are  lying  dormant,  for   the  want   of  facilities 
for  transportation.    Let  me  ofTer  a  single  illus- 
tration,   applicable  exch)i?ively  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state.      The    pine-trees,   (long 
leaf,)  of  North  Carolina,  for  lumber  and  naval 
stores,  are   unquestionably   of  greater   value, 


than  her  slaves,  if  they  could  be  made  avail- 
able. I  have  been  informed  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  20  per  cent,  can  be  cleared  on 
the  capiul  embarked  in  making  turpentine, 
when  convenient  to  market.  But  for  the  wan 
of  this  convenience,  tliis  immense  resource 
can  only  be  called  into  action  on  small  por- 
tions of  our  navigable  streams.  I  travelled  a 
few  days  ago  from  Waynesborough  to  Fayette- 
ville,  a  distance  of  eixty-five  miles,  through 
a  country  heavily  timbered  with  the  finest 
long  leaf*^  pines,  and  saw  no  evidence  during 
the  route  of  their  being  used  for  any  thing  but 
plantation  purposes.  I  should  except  one  tar 
kiln  and  half  a  dozen  trees  designed  for  tar 
timber,  partly  hewn  and  left  to  decay — ^but  not 
one  stroke  of  the  axe  for  turpentine.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  acres  are  in  the  state 
that  nature  formed  them.  This  is  but  "  e  plu- 
ribus  U7ium,"  to  show  how  profoundly  the 
giant  sleeps.  But  I  am  tn^spassiug  to  much 
of  your  patience,  and  will  force  myself  too  a 
conclusion.  Yours,  &c.  Isaac  Ckoom. — 
[Farmers'  Register.] 

Stains  by  Fruits  are  readily  removed  from 
clothes  by  wetting  them,  and  placing  them  near 
lighted  brimstone  ;  a  few  matches  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

Arabian  Horse. — Perhaps  the  most  re. 
markable  point  about  the  Arabian  horse  is  lh« 
extraordinary  smallness  of  the  head  and  mouth, 
— so  small,  indeed,  is  the  latter  that  you  would 
think  they  might  use  a  common  tumbler  for  a 
water  bucket. 

Increase  of  Manure  by  Rotting. — It  is,  we 
believe,  a  very  general  impression  that  even 
dry  vegetable  substances  undergo  a  great  loss 
in  rotting,  and  hence  one  of  the  strong  and  oft. 
repeated  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  long 
unfermented  manures,  that  50  per  cent,  in 
weight  is  lost  by  fermentation,  and  50  per  cent. 
in  the  quality  of  the  remainder.  We  recom. 
niead  to  their  consideration  the  following  ex* 
tract  from  an  article  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops, 
by  J.  H.  Coupcr,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  manure  is  yielded  to 
keep  the  soil  in  the  most  productive  state,  if  a 
stock  of  animals  be  kept  on  the  plantation  and 
the  dry  vegetnbic  matter  of  the  fields  be  care- 
fully carted  to  the  pens.  The  expressed  cane, 
tops  and  leaves,  from  an  acre  of  cane,  yirld  a- 

bout   10,000    lbs.  of  dry  vegetable   matter.      An 

acre  of  corn,  including  blades,  stalks,  shucks 
and  cobs,  about  2500  lbs.,  when  the  yield  of 
corn  has  been  20  bushels  :*  and  the  after  crop 
of  peas  1000  lbs.,  together  4500  lbs.  An  acre 
of  solid  peas  2000  lbs.  The  potatoe  vines, 
pumpkins  and  turnips,  being  eat  green,  con. 
tribute  only  to  the  production  of  fluid  manure. 
The  total  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  to  be 
applied  to  the  manuring  of  IG  acres  in  crop, 
will  therefore  be, 

4  acres  in  corn,  at  4500  lbs.  per  acre,  18,000  lbs. 
1         "       peas  and  turnips,  2,000 

3  ••        cane,  at  10.000  lbs.  30.000 

50,000 
which,  if  merely  rotted  by  rain,  will  yield  100,000 
lbs.  of  manure ;  and  if  rotted  by  the  urine  and 
dung  of  stock,  from  1.50,(KX)  lbs.  to  200,000  Ib8.,+ 
or  at  least  25,IK)0  lbs.  of  manure  to  each  of  the 

4  acres  proposed  to  be  manured.  To  this  sup- 
ply of  manure  must  be  added  from  50  to  70 
bushels  of  cotton-seed  from  seven  acres  of  cot- 
ton to  be  applied  to  the  four  acres  of  corn  ;  and 
the  peas  that  are  ploughed  in,  preparatory  to 
the  potato  crop  of  vines. 


*  Mr.  Madison  estimates  the  coni-stalk.  with  its  anpiir- 
ten.int  ofTal,  at  not  le«a  than  iliree  times  the  weigkt  of  the 
grain  bcloneing  to  it. — [Address,  Ahier.  Far.  Vol.  i.  p.  171. 
See  Idem.  Vol.  iv.  p.  404,  for  Dr.  Bellenieer'K  •stimnte.] 

t  Three  hundred  t-Kmeofdry  wheat  straw  increased  by 
absorption  to  719  stone  in  s^ven  months.  Straw,  if  simply 
rotted  by  moisture  from  the  heavens,  will  double  its  origiiiyi 
weight;  but  when  riUled  by  the  nrine  and  turnip-fed  stock, 
every  tun  will  yield  four  tuna  of  inanun. — [Sinclwr'a  Code 
of  Agr.  ch.  iii.  aec.  4.  5.]  ,        - 
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A9IERICAN  KA1L.ro AD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


Plan  of  an  Apiary  or  Bee-house,  by  means  of 

which    the  honey   and  trax  can   be   luken\ 

vithout  destroying  the^BefS.    By  G.    [From 

the  Quarterly  Juurnal  of  Agriculture,  &c.] 

First, — Erect  a  building  of  wood,  of  di- 

mensions  according  to  the  extent  you  may 


the  bees  will? not  sting,  or  by  protecting  the 
hands  and  face  from  their  attacks. 

G. 

Horses  and  Oxen. — Tlie  following  couipari- 

json  between  the  expense  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 

.  .  ,  a  horse  at  a  marketable  age  is  given  in  the  Re. 

wish  to  avail  yourself  of  the  labor  of  bees.  I 'port  of  the  Trust^'es  of  the  Kennebec  (Maine) 

A    frame    building    of  7   feet  square,  and  7||AgricuItural    Society,   which    wo   find    in  the 

feet  high  to  the  eaves,  will  contain  90  hivesj^aine  Fanner: 

of  the    dimensions   after    ntentioned.     The  liahing  a  Horxe.  A  Yoke  of  Oxen. 

|l'»eof  Stud  $4,00    "        


front  should  face  the  south  or  south-east. 
The  sides  of  the  house  within  should  be 
shelved  with  stout  plank,  well  supported  by 
uprights  and  cross  pieces,  to  hold  the  hives. 
The  lower  shelf  may  be  about  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  and  the  others  about  14  inches 
apart.  A  tier  of  shelves  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  hous«!,  at  the  same  dis. 
tances  from  each  other  ;  this  arrangement 
will  leave  two  feet  gangway  between  the 
shelves  for  the  convenience  of  passing  be- 
tween  the  hives.  There  must  of  course  be 
a  door  to  each  gangway,  if  the  shelves  are 
continued  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

Secondly, — The  hives  must  be  made  as 
near  as  may  be  of  12  inches  square,  and  12 
inches  high  outside  ;  it  being  found  that  a 
hive  of  these  dimensions,  well  filled,  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  ordinary  swarm  of  bees 
through  the  winter.  The  hives  should  have 
a  bottom  board  to  fit  close,  but  it  need  not  be 
nailed  fa.st ;  each  hive  must  have  two  open- 
ings at  bottom,  exactly  opposite  each  other,  3 
inches  wide,  and  J  inch  high  ;  these  openings 
are  furnished  with  shutters  of  tin  or  thin  wood, 
moreable  in  a  groove,  in  order  to  close  them 
whea  the  hives  are  to  be  removed.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  each  hive  should  be  inserted 
a  pane  of  glass,  covered  with  a  shutter,  to 
enable  you  to  see,  on  raising  the  shutter, 
that  the  hives  are  full.  For  the  greater  con- 
Tcnience  of  opening  and  shutting  the  aper- 
tures  into  the  hives,  they  should  be  made  of 
a  slit  of  tin  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
aperture,  when  closed,  to  the  outside  of  the 
hive.  In  the  front  of  J  he  house  there  must 
be  openings  to  correspond  with  the  front 
hives  within,  and  on  the  outside  there  should 
be  placed  a  small  shelf  to  each  aperture  for 
the  bees  to  alight  on. 

You  may  begin  to  stock  your  house  in  the 
winter  with  old  hives,  placing  a  new  hive  of: 
the  above  dimensions  in  front  of  the  old  one,; 
and  in  the  spring  the  boo?,  after  filling   up  I 
the  old  comb,  will  fall  to  work  in  the  new 
hive.    'As   soon    as  you    perceive    this,  you 
may  dffve  the   bees   from   the   old  hive  by 
striking    on    it,    or   by  injecting  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  and  take  it  away  ;  or  take  it  away 
and  set  it  down  in  front  of  the  house,  invert 
it    and    take   off  the   bottom    board — before 
night,  the   bees  will  have  all  left  it  and  gone  I 
into  the  new  hive.     When  the  new  Iiive  isl 
filled,    close  the  apertures,  draw  it  back  and  I 
place   another  in  front;  open  the  communi-| 
cation,  and  they  will  in  like  manner  fill  this' 
hive.     You  thus  continue  t<»  supply  hives  tilll 
your  shelves  are   full.      In  the  fall  you  mayi 
take  up  as   many    as   you  find  there  are  no| 
bees  in,  leaving  however  sufficient  honey  to' 
support  the  stock  through  the  winter.  I 

In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  their  bees,  some  people  take  1 
away  in  the  spring  all  the  old  comb  and! 
honey  that  the  beijs  have  left  unconsumed.  | 
But  this  should  not  bo  done  until  you  arc 
well  assured  that  the  bees  can  get  their  living 
from  the  early  spring  flowers.  This  can 
only  be  done,  however,  but  by  those  persons 


l'»e  of  Mare  20,00 

Keeping  first  winter  7,00 

Insurance  1,00 

At  1  year  old  *32,00 

3<1  ypnr — .Siinimering  3,00 

W  interiiig  7,00 

Interest  l,Vi 

InHurnncc  1,(M) 

Ta\  50 


At  'i  yrnnt  old  84r>,00 

!kl  year — SnmniHring     f>,tK) 
Wintering  11,00 

Interest  a,71 

Tax  7.5 

laiiuranrti  ],.'H) 


At  3  years  old 

!?66,38 

4tli  year — Summering    5,00 

VN  intering 

15,00 

Interest 

i3,y8 

Tax           : 

1,<H) 

Inxumnco 

1,50 

-^    Shoeing 
At  4  years  oU 

1,50 

S!'.M.3C 

I/il)ur  et{ual  to  breaking. 


I'-ie  of  Bull  82,00 

liaising  Calves  10,00 

1st  Wniteriiig  12,00 

insurance  50 


At  1  ytmr  old  *24,50 

2d  year — intereot  1,4^ 

Siiminering  4,00 

Wintoring  12,00 

Tax  33 

Inxurancre  50 


At  2  years  old         ¥^12,82 

3<1  year — Summering     7,00 

Wintering  12,00 

Inter*  Ni  2,:)^ 

liisunuire  75 


At  3  years  old         *f)5,13 


Priec  of  Oxen 
Price  of  Horse 


J50,(K» 
60,00 


Diflerenco        *-30,00 


Lo8N  on  tho  HorKO    34,36 
Gain  in  the  Oxen      14,87 


Difference  to  raiser    «49,23 


Dots. — Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
among  furnicrs,  as  to  the  cause  of  Bots,  the 
maimer  in  which  they  destroy  horses,  and  the 
best  method  of  protecting  thcni  against  their 
attacks. 

The  Bots  which  cause  the  death  of  so  many 
horses  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  a  Bee  or 
Insect,  which  belongs  to  the  Class  Insecta,  or- 
der diptera,  genus  oestrus.  It  is  afiirnied  by 
entomologists  that  there  are  two  species  of  the 
genus  cestrus,  which  deposite  their  eggs  upon 
horses,  but  which  of  the  species  it  is  that  pro- 
duces bots,  or  whether  both  of  them  do  or  not, 
they'  are  not  agreed. 

The  eggs  wtiicii  produce  bots  arc  deposited 
during  tlie  months  of  August  and  September, 
but  how  they  are  conveyed  to  the  stomach  is 
also  unsettled. 

This  insect,  like  others  of  the  same  class, 
passes  through  different  stages.  Commencing 
with  the  egg,  which  hatches  into  a  larvae, 
which  remains  in  the  stomach  through  the  win. 
tcr,  where  it  continues  to  incre.ise  in  size,  until 
the  warm  weatlier  in  the  spring,  when  it  passes 
ofTwitfi  the  faces,  and  changes  from  its  larvae 
state  to  that  of  tlie  perfect  fly,  or  bee. 

It  is  during  the  winter  or  lore  part  of  the 
spring  that  these  larva?  do  the  greatest  injury 
to  the  internal  coats  of  the  horse's  stomach. 

From  examination  made  on  the  stomachs  of 
horsep  which  have  been  destroyed  by  bots,  it 
appears  that  the  larva;  attach  themselves  to  the 
stomach  whrn  small,  by  their  antennte,  or 
horns,  where  they  continue  to  increase  in  size 
as  the  season  progresses,  drawing  tfieir  nou- 
risimient  from  the  juices  oftlx;  Ktoniach.  As 
the  scjison  approaches  for  their  transmutation 
or  transformation  from  the  larvse  to  the  fly,  they 
become  stupid,  and  let  go  tlieir  hold  upon  the 
stomach  and  pass  off  with  the  remains  of  the 
animal's  food,  and  from  thence  into  the  ground, 
from  whence  they  emerge  perfe<;t  insects. 

When  the  number  of  these  larva^  is  not  great, 
and  the  food  and  exercise  of  the  horse  are 
steady,  they  do  not  often  affect  him  ;  but  where 
the  tnimber  is  great,  and  tfie  horse  is  fed  irre. 
gularly  during  the  last  of  winter  they  often 
prove  fatal. 

The  season  when  horses  are  destroyed  by 
bots,  in  this  latitiide,  is  from  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  middle  of  May.  The  remaining 
nine  montlis  in  each  year  there  is  little  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  them. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  by 
immersing  them  in  difierent  substances,  after 


they  have  been  taken  from  the  stomachs  ot 
horses,  in  order  to  find  something  which  would 
destroy  them,  by  being  given  as  a  medicine, 
very  few  of  whicfi  have  ever  given  any  eiicou. 
ragement  of  success. 

During  the  time  that  this  insect  is  in  its  larva; 
state,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick,  tough  skin, 
which  seems  to  protect  it  against  the  effect  o. 
any  substance  which  can  be  introduced  into 
the  horse's  stomach  with  safety. 

As  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  destroy  bots  in 
horses,  the  greatest  safety  is  in  making  use  ot 
such  preventives  as  are  found  beneficial. 

The  first  step  toward  preventing  bots  un- 
doubtedly is,  to  keep  the  horse's  legs  and  sides 
as  clear  as  possible  from  the  nits  or  eggs  of  the 
insect,  by  scraping  them  daily  with  a  sharp 
knife.  By  doing  this  the  quantity  is  supposed 
to  be  materially  diminishedL 

The  next  precaution  is  to  keep  horses  mo«le- 
rately  loose  in  their  bodies,  and  not  to  make 
sudden  alterations  in  their  food,  nor  to  treat 
them  in  any  manner  that  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  render  them  inclined  to  fever. 

The  articles  most  recommended  to  be  mixed 
with  their  food  are  lime  and  ashes,  either  ot 
which,  if  given  in  small  quantities,  during  the 
three  months  when  they  are  troublesome,  are 
said  to  be  efficacious.  Salt  is  highly  recom- 
mended  by  some,  who  suppose  that,  if  a  horse 
is  salted  once  or  twice  each  week,  it  will  pre- 
vent his  being  troubled. 

The  manner  in  which  bots  operate,  is  by  de- 
Ktroying  so  much  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach as  to  produce  inflammation,  or  by  collect 
ing  either  at  the  upper  or  lower  eiid  of  the 
stomach,  and  obstructing  the  common  passage 
of  the  bowels  ;  cathartics  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

A  late  English  writer  on  the  diseases  of  hor- 
ses says,  "  when  bots  fix  themselves  on  the 
sensible  portion  of  the  stomach  they  may  do 
no  harm  ;  but  no  medicine  that  we  know  of  wilt 
destroy  them."  Another  English  writer  on  this 
subject  says,  that  bots  are  genendly  attached 
to  the  insensible  part  of  the  stomach,  and  that 
while  remaining  there  they  produce  health  ra- 
hrr  than  injure  it.  Blaine,  as  well  as  most 
American  writers,  recommends  common  salt 
as  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  inflam- 
mation from  bots,  and  says  it  should  be  given 

daily. 

Treating  the  disease  by  bots  as  an  inflam- 
matory complaint,  undoubtedly  is  the  course 
most  beneficial,  and  wUl  come  under  the  same 
management  as  other  inflammations  of  th« 
bowels.  The  same  causes  that  produce  ordi- 
nary inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  also  liable 
to  produce  inflammation  from  bots,  and  thes 
are — over-exertion,  after  which  the  horse  is  al 
lowed  to  stand  exposed  to  cold ;  poisonous  sub- 
stances mixed  with  food  :  but  the  most  fruitful 
cause  is  the  change  of  food.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  cases  of  inflammation  produced  by 
this  last  cause  than  all  others. 

Whatever  is  used  as  cathartics  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation caused  by  this  larva;  in  horses, 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  with  gruel, 
boiied  starch,  flax-seed  tea,  or  some  thing  of 
the  kind,  to  prevent  irritation  ;  and  the  animal 
treated  in  every  respect  as  for  an  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
caused  by  bots,  and  no  medicine  should  be 
given  in  the  one  case  which  would  not  be  pro- 
per in  the  other.  The  whole  course  to  be  pur- 
sued may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
first  bleed,  give  physic,  follow  it  with  mucila- 
genous  drinks,  keep  the  animal  warm,  and  if  he 
recovers,  feed  moderately  for  several  days. — 
[Goodsell's  Farmer.] 

Cure  for  the  Bots  on  Grvbs  in  Horsks 
— If  you  will  excuse  the  subject,  (for  although 
graceless,  it  is  valuable  not  only  to  agricul- 
turists but  to  all  classes,  using  that  valuable 
animal  the  Horse,)  I  send  you  a  remedy  I  used 
while  our  coals  were  brought  to  market  in 
road  waggons,  which  obliged  us  to  use  a  great 
number  of  horses ;  and  I  never  knew  it  fail  of 
giving  relief,  in  from  one  to  five  minutes,  viz.  : 
Pour  out  half  a  gill  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
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into  the  hand,  and  rub  it  on  the  breast  of  the 
horse  while  suffering ;  lot  it  be  apphed  to  the 
hallow  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  neck  joins  the  breast,  on  a  space 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  rehet  is 
certain,  if  the  grubs  have  not  already  cut 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach.— [bar niers 
Register.] 

Curb  foe  a  Film  in  the  Eye  of  a  Horse 
OR  0\.— Edward  S.  Jarvis,  Esq.  of  Surry,  Me. 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Newell,  proprietor 
of  the  Boston  Agricultural  Warehouse,  states 

as  follows:  ,        ,    ,.  r         ri 

Have  you  ever  heard  ot  a  cure  lor  a  lilm  on 
the  eye  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  1  I  was  told  of 
one  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  it  ever  since  with  per- 
fect succe.s8.  It  was  brought  to  my  mind  by 
just  having  had  a  proof  of  its  successful  appli- 
cation in  a  calf  that  had  its  eye  hurt  by  a  blow 
from  another  creature.  A  film  formed  over  it, 
and  it  was  thought  its  eye  was  lost.  Rut  by 
turning  into  the  opposite  ear  a  great  spoonful 
of  melted  hog's  fat,  it  was  cured  in  24  hours. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  this,  but  I  have 
seen  it  tried  with  success  so  often,  that  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  made  public,  if  it  has  not  been 
before.    I  learned  it  of  an  Indian. 

'"*•  Inocblatino. — Mr.  A.  Robinson,  in  the 
Northern  Farmer,  gives  an  account  of  his  me- 
thod.    He  says — 

;;;,I  have  found  that  instead  of  striking  a  hori 
zontal,  it  is  best  to  cut  quite  a  sloping  stroke, 
splitting  down  from  this  slope,  perpendicularly 
■J  low  as  to  admit  the  bud,  taken  off  in  an  oval 
■hape,  in  the  same  careful  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  having  as  much  care  to  preserve  a  lit 
tie  wood  at  the  eye  of  the  bud  as  I  had  in  taking 
it  away  in  the  former  process.  The  bud  then  is 
to  be  thrust  under  the  raised  bark,  down  so  low 
as  to  admit  the  bark  of  the  stock  to  come  in 
its  former  place,  above  the  bud,  for  half  an  inch, 
where  it  immediately  receives  its  usual  nourish- 
ment ;  being  bound  up  with  coarse  woollen 
yarn,  wliich  I  prefer  to  any  thing  else.  In 
winding  on  the  yarn  I  am  careful  to  draw  it 
gently  over  the  wound,  omitting  to  cover  the  bud 
till  the  last,  over  which  I  then  draw  the  yarn  very 
softly.  In  this  process,  every  part  works  so  na- 
tural, and  so  smooth,  if  unbound  the  next  day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  bud  from 
a  natural  one  ;  and,  indeed,  the  hud  as  well  as 
the  bark  of  the  stock  seems  not  in  the  least  af. 
fected.  In  this  mode  of  inoculating,  there  is 
no  sudi  thing  as  not  taking.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  bark  being  cut  square  across,  and  the  bud 
not  being  sufficiently  thrust  down,  the  bark  of 
the  stock  coming  to  bear  on  the  outer  bark  of 
the  bud,  at  top  of  the  slit,  there  is  nothing  to 
»upi)ort  it;  but  it  dries  and  shrinks  from  its 
primitive  place,  admits  air,  and  if  the  wood  is 
taken  out  of  the  bud,  it  all  fails  together,  es- 
pecially if  the  eye  of  the  bud  is  a  little  rubbed  ; 
at  any  rate,  live  or  die,  a  dangerous  wound  is 
inflicted. 

LivK  Stock  in  Ross  County,  Ohio. — 
The  amount  of  pork  put  up  in  this  county 
during  thft  year  is  about  20,000  barrels, 
worth  about  $10  per  barrel,  besides  a  con- 
siderable  amount  which  was  driven  to  the 
eastern  markets  on  foot.  About  3000  head 
of  fat  cattle  were  sold  to  purchasers  for  the 
eastern  markets,  worth  about  $4.50  per  hun- 
dred.  There  was  manufactured  in  Ross 
county  about  40,000  barrels  of  flour,  worth 
$3.50  per  barrel.  This  statement  refers 
mostly  to  the  amount  exported,  and  sold  by 
our  farmers  and  dealers  in  the  articles  above 
specified.  ^  !  . 

The  Black  or  Common  Elder. — Tile  vir- 
tues  of  the  elder  are  but  little  known  among 
us.  In  continental  Europe  it  is  used  with  sue- 
cess  in  many  diseases.  From  Hippocrates 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  are  told  by  the 
French  Society  of  Naturalists,  the  elder  has 
been  employed  in  medicine.    Every  one  knows, 


say  they,  its  virtues  and  properties;  they  are 
not  equivt»cal,  for  time  and  experience  have 
confirmed  them. 

Its  flowers  arc  resolutive,  anodyne  and 
emollient.  Infused  and  drank  like  tea,  theyj 
provoke  and  establish  perspiration  in  certain  | 
fevers,  colds  and  catarrhs.  Fried  with  eggs,! 
they  operate  as  a  purge;  applied  as  a  Ibmenta-i 
tion  in  the  erysipelas,  they  reduce  the  heat  and  I 
irritation,  and  are  excellent  in  all  inflammations 
of  the  skin  ;  warmedj  and  applied  to  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  they  cure  the  megrims. 
They  are  used  in  the  vapor  bath  for  swollen 
legs,  particularly  in  the  dropsy,  in  which  dis- 
ease the  berries,  inner  bark  and  roots  of  this 
plant  are  used  with  effect  as  diuretics  and  pur- 
gatives. From  the  berries  a  rob  or  thick  sy- 
rup is  made,  which  is  given  with  success  in 
bowel  complaints,  particularly  in  the  dysentery 

Its  flowers  give  a  fine  perfume  to  vinegar, 
and  to  wine  the  flavor  of  muscat.  Applet, 
when  laid  on  a  bed  of  the  flowers  of  elder  when 
dried,  and  then  confined  from  the  air,  acquire 
an  exquisite  taste.  A  decoction  of  its  berries 
dyes  linen,  after  passing  it  through  alum  wa- 
ter, of  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  from  them 
good  brandy  can  be  distilled. 

An  English  farmer,  in  the  county  of  Devon- 
shire, at  a  season  when  the  whole  ol  vegeta- 
tion was  destroyed  by  caterpillars,  giasshop 
pers  and  other  in.sects,  observed  that  the  elder 
remained  untouched,  in  full  health  and  vigor. 
This  induced  him  to  make  an  experiment 
which  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 
With  boughs  of  the  elder  he  went  over  his 
fields  whipping  and  rubbiig  gently  his  turnips, 
cabbage  plants,  wheat,  Aj.c.,  which  drove  off  all 
those  noxious  insects,  and  they  never  returned 
to  their  destructive  work.  The  strong  stinking 
scent  of  the  plant  destroyed  the  eggs  of  these 
insects.  Since  that  time  the  process  has  been 
used  with  success  on  fruit  trees,  and  all  other 
plants  when  attacked  by  insects.  Some  boil 
the  branches,  leaves,  &c.  of  the  elder  in  water, 
and  then  sprinkle  it  over  those  plants  and  trees 
attacked  by  insects,  wliich  has  the  desired 
effect. 

This  shrub  flowers  in  June  ;  after  picking 
the  flowers  and  berries  they  should  be  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  laid  up  in  a  clean  place  free 
from  moisture,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

There  are  varieties  of  the  common  elder 
Some  plants  have  deeply  indented  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  some  are  streaked  with  yellow,  others 
with  white,  and  some  with  yellow  and  white 
Some  bear  white  ami  others  green  berries. 
The  elder  is  multiplied  by  seeds,  layers,  aud 
slips.  They  take  root  rapidly  when  planted  in 
slips,  as  do  most  plants  having  much  pith. 

Hedges  of  elder  are  common  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  They  are  impenetrable,  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  not  subject  to  the  depredations  of  cat- 
tle, from  their  odor  being  very  offensive  to  them. 
Sheep  will  sometimes  eat  them. 

Tlie  wood  of  roots  of  the  elder  is  used  in 
Germany  alid  France  in  making  toys,  sword 
canes,  snuff  boxes,  fishing  rods,  combs,  and 
other  articles,  and  by  cabinet-makers  and  turn- 
ers.   Wm.  Lee.— [N.  E.  Farmer.] 

CoRN-SHUCK  Mattressks. — As  the  laudable 
object  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  to  diffuse  as 
widely  as  possible  the  mass  of  knowledge 
which  relates  to  domestic  economy,  thereby 
procuring  for  the  many  the  comforts  which 
are  at  present  possessed  by  the  few  ;  I  take 
peculiar  pleasure  in  aiding  the  benevolent  de. 
sign,  so  far  as  the  narrow  limits  of  my  own 
information  extend :  and  so,  methinks,  should 
every  matron  whose  experience  has  sur- 
mounted the  perplexities  of  household  cares. 
For  this  purpose,  I  have  deemed  it  of  some 
importance  to  call  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  the  use  of  shucks  in  making  mattresses. 
I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  shucks  so 
rare  in  families,  where  every  convenience  w^as 
at  hand  to  make  (with  the  most  inconsiderable 
^•^PPnse)  this  article  of  comfort  and  utility. 

Nothing  but  a  little  management  is  required 
for  every  farmer's  family  in  the  state  to  possess 


them.  Independent  of  the  comfort  of  mat- 
tresses  in  summer,  I  have  often  heard  xpe- 
rienced  physicians  plead  hard  for  their  general 
use  in  this  bilious  climate ;  though  common 
sense,  I  should  suppose,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover the  relaxing  and  debilitating  effects  oi 
being  nightly  smothered  on  a  feather  bed, 
through  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  the  increased 
suffering  produced  by  their  use,  during  Uie 
prevalence  of  fevers,  incident   to  our  cliirate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have^otlen  suffered  pain> 
ful  regret,  as  I  have  looked  on  the  sick  bed*  of 
the  poor,  where  the  possession  of  a  hair  mat- 
tress would  be  a  luxury  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility for  them  to  obtain  ;  but  I  am  happv  to 
say,  that  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  backled 
shucks  obviates  all  pecuniary  difficulties,  in 
the  farmer's  case  at  leawt. 

There  are  few  families  in  Virginia,  where 
there  are  not  some  slaves,  incapacitated  by 
age  or  decrepitude  for  active  labor  ;  and  since 
ttie  bright  era,  which  introduced  the  cotton 
gin,  to  supersede  the  use  of  fingers  in  picking 
cotton,  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
altogether;  or  have  little  else  to  do  than  to 
sit  and  stupify  in  the  chimney  corner.  Now, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  I  wouki  recom- 
mend that  a  plenty  of  shucks,  a  flax  hackle  or 
common  fork,  and  a  barrel,  should  be  conve- 
niently arranged  for  the  occasional  exercise  of 
the  subject's  faculties,  until  a  sufliicieut  quan- 
tity  is  shredd«d  and  packed  up.  When  you 
have  prepared  your  tick,  and  the  weather  is 
suitable,  immerse  and  soak  the  shucks  well 
in  clean  water,  and  then  spread  them  thin  in 
the  hot  sun  to  dry.  This  will  cause  them  to 
curl  and  acquire  the  elasticity  of  hair.  B« 
careful  after  hackling  every  bunch,  to  cut  ofl 
the  hard  ends. 

These  shucks  stuffed  in  a  common  tick,  and 
tacked  in  squares  through  and  through,  will 
be  quite  comfortable  on  a  feather  bed,  where 
cotton  cannot  be  afforded — but  if  a  case  is  made 
after  the  mattress  style,  and  batts  of  carded 
cotton  laid  at  the  top  and  bottom,  of  several 
thicknesses,  and  neatly  tacked  in  squares,  ther 
may  be  made  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  any  hair 
mattress,  for  you  can  have  them  as  thick  as 
you  choose  ;  and  in  neatness  and  |)urity  of 
inaterial,  they  will  surpass,  the  hair,  though 
they  may  not"  in  durability.  I  should  think  it 
a  useless  or  presumptuous  display  of  my  own 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  describe  farther 
the  process  of  making  mattresses,  but  that  I 
was  told  by  an  intelligent  young  hoasewife, 
that  she  had  no  idea  how  they  could  be  conve- 
niently completed.  As  I  shall,  in  such  dilem- 
rua.s,  ever  feel  it  a  delightful  task  to  assist  the 
young  idea,  I  will  merely  suggest,  that  the 
piece,  which  divides  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
mattress  case  should  be  sewe^  all  round  the 
bottom,  and  bound  with  tape  made  for  ths 
purpose.  The  top  part  should  be  sewed  to 
one  side  of  this  piece  only,  like  a  lid  to  turn 
back,  until  the  baus  of  corded  cotton  are  Inid 
on  the  bottom  of  several  thicknesses,  and  the 
shucks  carefully  and  regularly  packed  in. — 
Place  the  layers  of  cotton  again  over  the 
shucks,  and  turn  the  lid  over  all,  and  bind  it 
round  like  the  bottom.  It  must  be  then  laid 
on  a  frame,  for  the  puq>o8e  of  tacking  it 
through  and  through.  This  will  require  a  very 
long  needle,  which  can  be  made  at  any  black- 
smith's shop. — A  Friend  to  Comfort.  Fe- 
bruary 20th,  1S:M.— [Farmers'  Register.] 

Shallow  Plouohino. — I  haul  oit  my  coarse 
manure  and  scatter  it  on  the  land,  where  it  is 
most  stiff  and  close  ami  then  use  a  one  or 
two-horse  turning  plough  to  plough  the  ma- 
nure in.  but  am  careful  not  to  break  the  land 
more  tlian  three  or  four  inches  deep.  I  then 
haul  out  my  fine  manure  on  another  part  of 
my  cotton  land,  and  let  it  remain  in  ox  load 
heaps,  till  I  can  finish  ploughing  the  land 
with  the  same  turning  plough,  or  a  trowel  ho« 
plough,  as  I  may  find  most  convenient,  and 
then  scatter  the  "fine  manure,  and  harrow  it 
in  with  a   five-tooth  harrow. — [Farmers'  Re- 
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LITfiKARY  NOTICES. 

The  Review  of  the  week — which  we  had  prepared 

at  some  length — is  otstern  neccsaitj^  excluded  to-day 

— and  we  iear,  such  is  the   aspect  of  public   aiTuirs  ; 

until  next  Saturday. 


SUMMARY. 

[Prom  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
Mt.  Benjamin  Gile,  of  Danyers,  whose  name  will 
be  fouad  in  our  list  of  deaths,  was  a  man  of  a  vigo. 
rous  and  independent  mind,  and  of  extensire  informa. 
tion.  Books  were  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness 
through  life.  In  his  youth  nc  served  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution  ;  during  the 
•iege  of  Rhode  Island  in  1778  he  served  in  a  conipa. 
ny  commanded  by  liis  father,  Cap.t  Ezekiel  Gile,  of 
Plaistow,  in  Col.  Peabody's  New  Hampshire  Reg! 
mcnt. 

O"  His  Pension  Certificate  was  received  from  the 
"War  Dtpartment  on  the  day  of  his  death — but  for  a 
part  of  his  services.  He  served  six  months  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  man  named  Davis ;  for  this  scrvie*  the 
Pension  agent  refused  to  allow  th«  pension,  because 
Davis's  name  was  kept  on  the  Rolls,  instead  of  Gile's, 
though  Davis  himself,  and  several  others,  swore  that 
Davis  did  not,  and  that  Gile  did  serve  during  all  that 
period, — thus  affording  an  example  how  Truth  and 
Justiee  are  often  baffled  and  defeated  by  artificial  and 
technical  jargon!  In  a  battle  during  that  campiign 
the  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Company  were  killed  by 
his  side,  Lieut.  Dearborn  by  a  cannon  shot,  and 
Lieut.  Cobb  by  a  musket  ball  through  his  heart — ,yel 
the  official  rules  of  evidence  have  made  it  out  that 
Mr.  G.  was  not  exposed  to  danger  during  that  cam- 
paign. 

FoREioN  Extracts. — The  press  and  importance 
of  domestic  affairs  have  absorbed  alt  attention  and 
ail  interest  so  much  recently,  that  we  have  found  lit- 
tle room  for  any  items  from  foreign  countries.  We 
present  today,  however,  two  or  three  extracts  from 
London  papers  somewhat  curious. 

The  first  is  from  the  Times  of  26th  February,  and 
is  an  exposition  that  really  would  seem  hardly  credi- 
ble, but  for  the  undoubted  facts  on  which  it  is  found. 
ed,  of  the  open  and  extensive  corruption  of  an  Eng. 
lish  election — that  of  Liverpool. 

[From  the  Times.] 

The  published  evidence,  taken  before  succcs. 
sive  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831, 
in  1832,  in  1833  and  mere  lately  that  obtained  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Inquiry,  suffi- 
ciently establish  these  facts,  and  must  dissipate  all 
doubts  on  the  subject,  either  now  or  hereafter.  It  is 
proved  in  these  documents  that  the  elections  both  of 
the  magistrates  and  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  have,  on  several  occasions  of  late,  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  grossest  pecuniary  corruption  and  the 
most  prodigal  use  of  treating  ;  that  at  the  contest  for 
the  mayoralty  in  1827,  one  of  the  candidates  expend- 
ed between  je7,000  and  £8,000,  and  the  other  about 
jC12,000  ;  that  votes  which  were  sold  at  6s.  each  at 
the  commencement,  rose  in  market  price  to  jC12  and 
even  ;C2t,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  ;  that 
after  the  second  day,  every  working  freeman  who  vo- 
ted on  the  other  side  recei«red  a  bribe  ;  and  tliat  they 
attended  the  pay-Toom  in  crowds  to  receive  their  mo- 
ney, as  the  operatives  of  a  factory  to  receive  their 
week's  wages.  It  is  established  likewise  on  tiie  mo<it 
irresistible  e\idence,  that  in  the  grander  political  con 
test  of  November,  1830.  between  Mr.  Denison  and 
Mr.  Ewart,  for  the  seat  in  Parliament,  vacan'  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  each  of  the  candidat«s  ex- 
pended upwards  of  jC40,000  !  I  It  is  stated  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  audited  Mr.  Denison's  accounts, 
that  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman  a- 
mounted  to  X44,000,  after  deducting  XS.OOO  from  pub- 
licans' bills,  which  the  Committee  disallowed  ;  and 
a  witness  from  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  admitted  that 
though  X34.000  passed  through  his  hands,  that  sum 
did  not  include  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ewart's  expenses. 

On  this  occasion  likewise  votes  rose  in  price  as  the 
coQtest  advanced,  and  towards  its  conclusion  a  single 
Tote  was  sold  for  JC80  !  I  Nearly  every  freeman  who 
came  to  the  poll  was  bribed.  The  tickets  given  for 
ennbling  parties  to  claim  payment  from  Mr.  Denni- 
sen's  committee  amounted  to  about  2,000 ;  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  having  obtained  these  tickets,  copied 
from  them  into  a  poll-book  against  the  name  of  each 
voter  the  auta  which  had  been  paid  him.     The  fol- 


lowing is  the  analysis  of  the  list  of  the  other  candi- 
date, Mr.  Ewart's  voters,  with  their  respective  pri- 
ces, as  drawn  up  by  his  own  law  agent : 

600  freemen  received        -        jCIO  and  under 
462      -        .        .        between     10  and  20 
209       -        ...        .       20  and  30 

24 30  and  40 

7      -        .         .        .        ..      40  and  50 
1 60 

1,303 

One   circumstance    which    disgracefully    distin- 
giiishcd   the   bribery   practised   on  these  two   occa. 
sions  from  almost  ftyery  other,  was  the  open,  fear, 
less,  and   shameless  manner  in   which  it  was  con- 
ducted.    The  respective  parties  advertised  for  sup- 
porters, and  annoimced  tlie   price  which  they  were 
ready  to  give  for  votes  on  the  walls  of  their  commi- 
tee  ruums.     Tickets  or  tally-papttrs  were  openly  dis- 
tributed, which  were  as  regularly  paid.     The  inge- 
jnious  conductors  of  the  election  had  thus  the  me- 
'rit  of  systematizing  corruption — of  making  the  sale 
j of  consciences  a  counting-house  nfTair,  and  of  erect- 
jing  regular  banks  of  bribery,  with  the  proper  assort- 
1  mcnt  of  promissory-notes  or  poil-tickets,  and  bags 
I  of  gold,  with  cashiers,  examiners,  and  controllers  of 
accounts ! ! 

Another  most  striking  and  most  melancholy  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  contest  was,   not  only  the  univer- 
jsality  of  the  corruption  among  the  poorer  freemen, 
'but  the  height  to   which    the   tide   rose  among  per. 
sons    in    better    circumstances,   whom,   but  for  the 
! levelling  nature  of  the  system,    and  the  gradual  de- 
!cay  of  the  moral  sense  which  it  produces,  the  infa- 
|my  ought  not  to   have  reached.     It  was  mentioned 
I  by  the  Treasurer  of  Mr.  Ewart's  committee,    that 
several   "  respectable"  persons  received  large  sums 
of  money.    A  retired  brewer  demanded  jE50;  a  cap- 
tain   in    the    militia   received  3.5Z. ;  three  brothers, 
'•  respectable  men,"  were  paid  30/.  a  piece  ;  a  drug- 
gist and  his  father,  "  both  respectable  men,"  receiv- 
ed each  20/. ;  and  a   "respectable  man,"  worth  10,- 
000/ ,  as  he  came  early  in  the  contest,  was  satisfied 
to  pocket  the  paltry  sum  of  12/. ! 

A  third  revolting  feature  in  these  disgraceful 
transactions  wa",  that  some  of  the  freemen,  after 
promising  their  votes  te  one  side,  and  taking  its 
bribe,  broke  their  infamous  compact  by  incurring  the 
additional  infamy  of  accepting  the  money  and  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  other.  The  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  profligacy  which  distinguished  these  con- 
tests was  so  disgus'.ing,  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
borough  presented  it  as  a  nuisance  to  the  Town 
Council,  whom  they  invited  to  abate  it. 

Now,  such  are  ihe  freemen  or  burgesses  whom  it 
it  is  proposed  to  disfranchise — such  is  the  system 
which  it  is  proposed  to  destroy.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  2,661  of  these  burgesses  received  bribes  in 
1830;  that  nearly  2000  of  the  same  persons  still 
remain  on  the  register  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  though  all  householders,  paying  a  rent 
of  10/.  or  upwards,  arc  entitled  to  share  with  such 
corrupt  men  in  electing  their  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, yet  that  the  latter  enjoy  exclusively  the 
power  of  electing  the  chief  magistrate  and  bailiffs 
of  the  borough.  The  whole  iiuinber  of  these  old 
burgesses  now  resident  does  not  probably  much  ex- 
ceed the  roll  of  those  against  whom  corruption  was 
proved,  if  we  deduct  from  the  former  such  respect- 
able voters  as  never  received  a  bribe,  and  who  would 
compose  a  part  of  the  new  constituency  in  whatever 
manner  it  were  modified.  That  the  number  of  vot- 
ers in  Liverpool  would  not  become  inadequately  low 
for  every  purpose  of  independent  action,  even  though 
the  comparatively  small  body  of  freemen  who  can- 
not rent  a  house  at  10/.  value  were  struck  off  i  he  list, 
will  readily  be  admitted  when  it  is  considered  that 
nearly  8,000  householders  are  already  registered 
under  the  Reform  Act,  and  that  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  next,  item  is  from  a  debate  on  the  army  esti- 
mates in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  It  is  curious  main- 
ly from  the  speech  of  Cobbett. 

Army  Estimates. 
Mr.  Ellicc  thnugiit  it  unnecessary,  after  the  dis 
cussion  which  took  place  on  Friday  evening  last,  on 
the  subject  of  these  estimates,  and  after  the  house 
had  voted  the  numbers  of  the  effective  service,  to  do 
more  than  put  the  first  vote  into  the  hands  of  the 
chairman.  At  the  same  time  he  should  be  very  rea- 
dy to  answer  any  question  which  might  be  put  to  him 
respecting  the  various  items,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fully  and  clearly  understood.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved  the  first  vote, — "That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  3,056,873/.  18«.  lid.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  charges  of  His  Majesty's  land  forcea,  for 


service  at  home  and  abroad  (except  the  regiments  em- 
ployed in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company). 

Mr.  Cobbett  offered  no  objection  to  the  numbers  of 
the  army,  because  he  was  quite  certain  that  50,000,. 
000/.  of  taxes  could  not  be  collected  in  gold  without 
a  standing  army  of  90,000  or  100,000  men.  Ha 
felt  it  however,  his  duty  to  offer  some  objection  to 
the  pay  of  the  army.  The  lowest  :private  soldier 
recived  7«  Id.  a. week,  exclusive  of  meat,  bread, 
coaI,nnd  candles,  and  a  sum  of  68,000/.  was  expended 
to  supply  him  with  small  beer,  or  something  in  lien 
thereof.  But  the  sum  received  by  the  soldier  was 
not  so  objectionable  in  itself  as  it  appeared  on  com. 
parison  with  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  labor. 
era  in  the  country.  An  hon.  baronet,  who  accused 
him  of  exciting  the  people  to  acts  of  incendiarism, 
had  in  a  letter  to  the  poor  law  commissioners  stated 
that  the  farmers  had,  in  consequence  of  the  fires, 
raised  the  laborers'  wages  from  Ss.  9d.  to  5s,  a  week. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  also  stated  that  the  farmers 
grumbled  greatly  at  the  rise  which  had  taken  place 
in  wages,  leaving  it  to  be  fftirly  inferred  that  he  con. 
sidcred  5s.  a  week  too  much  money  to  be  given  to  a 
laborer  for  his  week's  work.  Would  that  hon.  baro- 
net consent  to  vote  7s.  7d.  a  week  to  the  soldier,  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  the  laborer  that  he  was  paid 
too  highly  if  he  received  Cs.  ?  But  in  estimating  thfc 
soldier's  pay  at  78.  7d.  per  week,  he  was  confidenii 
that  he  underated  the  amount.  He  believed  itj 
it  would  be  found,  one  thing  with  another,  to  be 
equal  to  Is,  6d.  a  day.  "  But,"  said  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  "  the  pay  which  the  soldier  received  was 
not  too  much,  considering  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
he  was  obliged  to  endure  ;  he  was  continually  chang. 
ing  his  quarters — at  one  time  broiling  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  at  another  frost.bitten  by  cold."  The 
right  hon.  secretary  was  a  very  wise,  sincere,  able, 
and  honest  men,  no  doubt  (general  cries  of  "  Hear, 
hear,")  but  the  right  hon.  secretary  knew  nothing 
about  what  he  was  talking  of,  (laughter — not  so 
much  as  the  youngest  of  his  children,  who  was  now 
probably  in  the  cradle.  (More  laughter.)  He  (Mr. 
Cobbett)  did  know  something  of  this  matter  from  ox. 
perience.  He  had  not  been  under  a  broilng  sun,  it 
was  true,  but  he  had  been  at  least  as  at  cold  a  region 
as  any  to  which  British  troops  were  sent,  and  had  re- 
mained  there  7  years  together.  "  I  happen  to  know," 
continued  the  hon.  member,  what  so  rt  of  life  we  led 
there ;  and  if  ever^there  was  a  pleasant  life,  ours  was 
one. 

Our  summers  were  passed  in  fishing,  shooting  wild 
pigeons,  rambling  about  the  woods,  and  visiting  the 
dwellings  of  the  Yankee  girls.  (Laughter.)  In 
winter  our  time  was  spent  in  skating  on  the  river, 
walking  about  in  snow  shoes,  or  sitting  before  an  ex- 
cellent fire,  singing,  laughing,  and  drinking  rum  at 
Id.  per  quart,  (Laughter,)  We  had  71b,  of  flour 
per  week,  4lb.  of  the  best  meat,  6oz,  of  butter,  a 
quartern  of  peas,  and  a  quartern  of  rice — a  greater 
allowance  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  two  laborers  in 
England, '  He  thought,  after  this  statement,  that  the 
House  would  not  be  of  opinion  that  the  condition  ot 
British  troops  abroad  was  very  arduous.  However, 
as  a  bargain  had  been  made  with  the  soldiers  for  the 
present  year,  he  would  not  propose  that  it  should  be 
broken,  though  he  would  oppose  its  renewal.  "  But," 
asked  the  right  hon,  .Secretary,  "  how  can  the  sol- 
diers  be  got  rid  of?"  What,  then,  were  they  Janisa- 
ries  ?  Could  not  his  present  majesty  get  rid  of  them 
as  easily  as  the  late  King  got  rid  of  Sir  Robert  Wil. 
son  ?  What  he  objected  to  was  the  amount  of  pay 
given  to  the  soldiers ;  while  the  laboring  people  of 
this  country  were  so  poorly  remunerated  for  their 
work.  He  was  afraid  that  the  laborers,  badly  off  as 
they  were,  had  no  chance  of  seeing  their  condition 
bettered,  for  he  found  it  proposed  by  the  poor  law 
commissioners  that  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a  sort 
of  Bastile,  But  what  else  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
report,  the  joint  work  of  bishops,  lawyers,  and  news, 
paper  reporters  ?  The  hon,  member  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  should  propose  no  amendment,  as  he 
understood  a  contract  had  been  made  for  the  present 
year,  which  must  in  fairness  towards  the  soldiers  be 
fulfilled. 

Sir  H.  Ilardingo  had  heard  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham's  speech  with  great  astonishment.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  member,  who  had  once 
the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  army,  would  intro. 
duce  topics  calculated  to  lower  the  credit  and  char, 
acter  of  the  ^oldier,  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Sir  H. 
Hardinage)  would  »how  to  the  house  that  the  British 
soldier  received,  at  the  present  moment,  smaller  al. 
lowances  than  any  other  class  but  one  of  his  Ma. 
jesty's  subjects.  The  report  of  the  poor  law  com. 
missioners  distinctly  stated  that  the  soldier  was  ill- 
paid,  as  compared  with  other  classes  of  his  Majes. 
tjr'a  Bubjeots ;  and  it  further  appeared  (torn  the  same 
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document  that  the  soldiera'  was  only  brown  bread, 
and  that  the  convicts,  who  were  supplied  with  white 
bread,  held  it  up  before  the  eyesof  th«  soldiers' ask- 
ing  them,  in  derision,  how  they  liked  their  "  Brown 
Tommy."  He  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  was  ready  to  ad- 
mil  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  ihe  soldier 
was  sufficiently  paid,  but  he  was  sure  the  house 
'  would  not  think  that  he  was  overpaid.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  pauper's  family  was  better  niamtained  by 
the  country  than  a  soldier's.  In  very  few  poor- 
houses  indeed  was  any  distinction  made  between 
the  diet  of  females  and  males,  of  children  and 
adults ;  while  in  the  army,  the  women  were  allowed 
only  half  the  rations  given  to  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
dren  half  of  that  given  to  the  females.  It  appeared 
also  from  a  scale  of  the  comparative  comfort  enjoyed 
by  different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  given 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  ihe  soldie 
was  the  *vorst  ©ff  almost  of  all.  The  lowest  ii 
the  scale  was  the  independent  agricultural  laborer; 
just  above  him  was  the  soldier  ;  then  came  the  able, 
bodied  pauper;  next  the  suspected  thief;  then  the 
convictad  thief;  and  the  highest  in  the  scale — he 
who  enjoyed  the  greatest  degree  •f  comfort — wasl 
the  transported  felon.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
(he  state  of  despondency  into  which  a  convict  was 
likely  to  fall  rendered  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  give 
him  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  was  supplied  to 
the  other  persons  in  the  scale  ;  but  the  point  he  was 
contending  to  establish  was,  that,  in  reality,  the  sol. 
dier  was  worse  off  than  a  person  guilty  of  crime, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He: 
therefore  trusted  that  no  reduction  would  be  tolera. 
ted  in  the  soldier's  pay. 

The  next,  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  forgery  ;  the 
delinquent  in  which,  it  appears,  had  taken  refuge  ini 
this  country,  was  tracked,  followed,  taken  back  and  I 
convicted.  I 

Satihiday,  March  8. 
Forgery.— The  King  v.  Edmund  Campbell  Brewer. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  forgery  of  a  billj 
of  exchange  fer  131.  5s.  with  intent  to  defraud  thcj 
Stourbridge  Canal  Company.  There  were  other] 
counts  stating  different  intents. 

Mr.  Whately,  Mr.  Godson,  and  Mr.  Scott  conducuf 
ed  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Carringtou  and  Mr.  Lee! 
defended  him.  j 

John  Perry,  examined  by  Mr.  Godson. — I  am  an 
ironmonger  at  Stourbridge.  The  Stourbridge  Canal i 
Company  owed  me  111.  14s.  10  l-2d.  The  prisoner! 
was  their  agent.  I  applied  to  him  at  the  end  of  lasti 
July  for  my  account.  He  came  to  niy  house,  and  I 
brought  a  bill  drawn  for  131.  Ss,  to  pay  that  account,! 

and  to  pay  the  balance  on  his  own  private  account. 

There  was  as  endorsement  "  Richard  Smith— per 
proe.  of  Stourbridge  Canal  Company.  E.  C.  Brew, 
er."  I  paid  away  the  bill.  It  came  back  dishonored 
on  the  22d  •f  October,  and  I  sent  it  to  the  Canal 
Company's  agent,  Morris.  (The  bill  was  read.  It 
was  a  bill  dated  the  25th  of  August,  for  two  months, 
payable  to  Richard  Smith  or  bearer,  drawn  by  Wil- 
liam Jones  upon  Messrs.  Hanburs  &,  Co.,  bankers, 
London.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lee.— I  had  not  received 
bills  from  the  company  that  year. 

Thomas  Morris  examined  by  Mr.  Scott I  have 

audited  the  account  of  the  company.  Prisoner  eame 
into  their  service  in  August.  1831.  I  occasionally 
audited  his  accounts.  It  was  his  duty  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  company.  In  September  last  1  was 
about  to  audit  bis  accounts,  and  prisoner  sent  me  a 
note,  starting  that  he  had  had  permission  to  go  out 
of  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and  should  return  on  Tues. 
day,  and  would  take  all  blame  at  the  committee  at  his 
(witness's)  not  being  ready.  It  was  dated  Sunday 
evenmg.  He  never  returned  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  but  absconded.  I  know  the  prisoner's 
hand  wntmg.  I  believe  the  whole  bill  to  be  in  his 
hand  writing,  and  the  endorsements  also. 

Cross-examined.- The  endorsement  is  different 
from  the  face  of  the  bill,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  his 
hand  writmg. 

Henry  Eberhart.  clerk  to  Messrs.  Roberts,  attor. 
nies  at  Stourbridge,  pursued  the  prisoner  to  Liver- 
pool, and  then  embarked  for  America.  Arrived  at 
^Jjr  X"  •  ""u  ^'°"'  'nquiries  found  him  at  Utica, 
300  miles  up  the  country.  There  he  was  appre. 
hended  and  carried  before  a  magistrals,  whence  he 
was  brought  back  to  England,  and  delivered  to  the 
constable.  After  h«  was  brought  back  to  England, 
and  was  at  Stourbridge,  I  asked  the  prisoner  who 
was  Richard  Smith,  the  endorser.  He  hesitated  for 
■om«  time,  and  then  said.  ••  He  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
WW  gave  me  the  money  to  take  it  up."  I  asked  him 
Where  he  lived,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  paid  the 
money.  Smith  could  not  be  hurt.    He  aaid  "  Yes,  be 


may."  I  asked  him  who  was  Jones,  and  said  the| 
whole  bill  was  in  his  handwriting.  He  said  "  yes." 
After  a  little  pause,  he  said  *'  I  knew  1  should  be  pro. 
sccuted  on  this  bill,  but  having  found  myselfinvolv. 
ed,  I  uttered  it,  and  stopped."  He  said  he  had  paid 
il  to  Mr.  Perry. 

C-oss-examined. — I    had    no   power   with   me   to 
bring  him  back  from  America.     He  came  back  vol 
untarily  with  me.  He  was  at  liberty  afterwards,  and 
during  the  voyage. 

Craig,  the  constable,  on  the  27th  of  November  last, 
received  prisoner  into  his  custody,  and  the  prisoner 
told  him  the  same  story  as  to  the  last  witness.  He 
said  it  was  drawn  by  Smith,  but  the  names  were  fie 
tiiious,  and  asked  if  the  crime  was  the  same  as  if  the 
names  were  known.  The  witness  said  he  did  not 
know.  Prisoner  said  the  last  word  he  said  when  he 
left  Cngland  was,  he  wished  them  to  take  up  the  bill 
On  the  29th,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Payne,  request 
ing  him  to  inquire  as  to  that  same  question  of  Mr. 
Grazebrook,  or  some  other  attorney.  This  note  was 
kept  by  Craig  the  constable. 

It  was  pr«ved  that  no  person  of  the  name  of  W. 
Jones,  near  Birmingham,  banked  at  Hambury's,  and 
that  the  person  of  the  name  of  Smith  was  not  known 
there. 

The  prisoner,  a  respectable  young  man,  declined 
saying  anything. 

Mr.  Whaleley,  for  the  prosecution,  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  borne  an  excellent  character,  and  had 
filled  a  place  of  great  credit  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  summed  up  the  case  io  the  jury, 
who  found  the  prisoner  Guilty.  Sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  life. 


The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Zofining,  on  the  2Cih  February. — 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts — general  principles  and 
special  provisions.  Among  the  general  principles, 
the  most  important  is  that  which  declares  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation.  Paragraph  8  declares  the 
Swiss  territory  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  and  stipu- 
lates a  complete  equality  of  rights  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  are  acknowledged  without  any  restric 
lions.  The  first  part  of  the  compact,  which  compri 
ses  the  general  principle  in  12  paragraphs,  can  never 
be  altered.  Among  the  special  provisions,  we  ob. 
serve  by  paragraph  13  the  nation  i%  divided  into 
tribes,  and  the  country  into  cantons.  Paragraph  14 
is  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Executive  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
entrusted  to  a  Diet,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  tribes  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  their  population. — Paragraph  17.  The  tribes  of 
Switzerland  are  to  contribute  in  proportion  t*  their 
resources  to  the  support  and  the  expenses  of  the 
State. — "Paragraph  18.  The  Confederation  will 
establish  at  its  own  charges  such  patriotic  institu 
lions  as  the  tribes  of  themselves  are  enabled  to  estab. 
lish — Paragraph  19.  The  tribes  will  have  the  right 
of  giving  themselves  special  Constitutions,  but  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  are  nut  at  variance 
with  the  general  Federal  Constitution." — [National 
Gazette.] 

"  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Edveard  Latctllet,  Gent 
— Whatever  investigations  the  captain   had  institu. 
ted  with  regard  to  the   individual    with   whom  the 
fire  had  originated,  the  result  was  totally  unknown, 
except  to  the  parties  concerned.     That    due  inquiry 
had  been  made,  we  all  felt  quite  assured ;  lor  the 
crime  was  one  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  not  like- 
ly to  be  overlooked  by  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  as 
Captain   Morley.     Nay,    when   the    systematic    ar. 
rangement  of  every  thing  on  board,  and  the  correct 
information  tlie  captain  usually  had  of  what   passed 
in  the    ship,  was  considerf'd,    it  seemed    extremely 
probable  that  the  guilty  person  had  been  detected.  Ii 
was  not,  therefore,  matter  of  astonishment  to  my- 
self, or  any  one  else,   when  at  six  bells  in  the   fore, 
noon,  all  hands  were  turned  up  for  punishment.     In 
the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck  stood  Captain  Mor- 
ley. dressed  in  full  uniform,  holding  a  folded  paper 
in  his  hand,  apparently  the  articles  of  war.     Near 
him  were  the  different  ofHcers,  in  cocked-hats  and 
side-arma  ;  and  a  little  farther  removed,  the  men. — 
All  was  now  anxiety  as  to  the  culprit;  aud  there  was 
a  general  murmur  of  regret  and  surprize  when  Ri- 
chard  Elkins,  the  boatswain's  yeoman,   was  called 
forward  and  committed  to  the  cubtody  of  the  master. 
at.arms.     If  there  was  one  man  on  board  the  Hes. 
perus  a  greater  and  more  general  fAvohte  than  ano- 
ther, it  was  ElkiRS.     Civil  and  obliging  to  his  supe. 
rioura,  kind  and  friendly  to  his  equals,  an  excellent 
seaman,  and  always  ready  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  was 
jreapected  and  beloved  both  by  officers  and  men. — 


During  the  war  he  bad  been  eagaged  in  the  botteat 
of  the  fray,  and  bore  many  honorable  wounds  in  tea. 
timony  of  his  gallantry.  Repeatedly  had  he  led  the 
van  of  his  comrades  in  boarding  the  enemy  ;  twice 
had  he,  by  his  proweas.  and  at  great  personal  risk,, 
saved  the  life  of  an  officer  ;  and  on  one  •cession  ha' 
swam  to  the  Adiairal  with  despatches  when  the  iroa 
shower  of  balls  and  grape  fell  so  thick  that  n«  boat 
could  be  trusted  on  the  water.  i 

The  captain,  having  read  before  an  oncoTered  a«. 
dience  the  clause  in  the  articles  of  war  which  related 
to  the  crime,  folded  up  the  paper,  and  with  a  ton*  of 
deep  emotion  addressed  the  unhappy  man  nearly  ia 
iheEC  words :  i 

"  Richard  Elkins !  through  your  carelessnesa  yea« 
terday  the  ship  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and| 
your  shipmates  have  only  been  8av«>d  from  the  moat 
dreadful  of  deaths,  by  the  merciful  interceaaion  of 
that  Being  before  whose  awful  throne  you  had  nf  arly 
hurried  them.  You  have  broken  the  articlaa  of  war, 
having,  in  direct  opposition  U)  orders,  removed  a 
lighted  candl«  from  the  lanthern  in  which  it  waa 
placed  for  safety,  and  fastening  it  to  a  beam,  left  it 
burning  in  that  situation  when  you  went  to  aupper, 
(four  o'clock,  p.  m.)  In  conaequene  of  this  act  of 
disobedtf'nce  and  neglect  on  your  part,  the  fire  broke 
out  in  the  boatswain's  store.rooin.  Is  thi*  the  case. 
sir,  or  is  it  not?"  j 

"  It  is,  sir  !"  ! 

"  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  punish  you,  aa 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  ;  and  much  do  I 
regret  that  one  who  is  in  every  respect  ao  deserving 
a  man  should  have  incurred  so  severe  a  paaally.— * 
Strip,  sir  I" 

Without  a  syllable  in  his  owti  defence,  or  a  singla. 
pica  tor  mercy,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  shirt,  and  higi 
brawny  wrists  were  tied  to  the  gratings.  One  only 
appeal  he  made,  but  not  in  words ;  it  was  merely  an 
expressive  glance  of  his  eye,  by  which  he  seemed  to 
request  the  intercession  of  his  officers  and  comrades. 
The  benevolent  commander  marked  that  glance,  aud 
it  was  reflected  back  from  his  own  coimtenance.  as  if 
he  wished  to  second  the  appeal.  But  in  vain  ;  no- 
one  spoke,  for  all  knew  that  the  offence  wa«  too  hei. 
nous  to  be  forgiven. 

The  boatswain  had  taken  off  his  coat,  preparatory 
to  giving  the  first  dozen — the  cat  was  ready  in  hi* 
hand — the  stiff  figure  of  the  master-at-arm  stood  by, 
prepared  to  record  the  atripes,  and  the  captain  paca4 
to  and  fro  upon  ilie  deck,  chucking  into  the  air  a  amail 
bunch  of  keys — his  common  practice  when  he  wai 
agitated,  .\fter  making  several  turns  of  ilie  quarter- 
deck, he  at  length  stopped,  and  every  one  expected 
that  he  was  about  to  give  the  signal  to  eommenee. — 
For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  on  the  culprit :  it  was 
an  interval  of  the  most  anxious  auapanae,  and  all 
eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  him.  At  last,  turaing  to- 
wards the  boatswain,  he  raised  his  band  gently  up- 
wards, and  gave  the  unexpected  order — •*  Cast  him 
off;"  (unbind  him.)  In  an  instant  the  bends  fell  froia 
the  jwoer  frllow'sarnis,  and  he  stood,  unshackled  and 
undisgraced.  among  his  comrades. 

"  Elkins  ."•  said  the  captain,  "  I  cannot  flog  yeu ;  U 
is  not  twenty.four  hours  since  God  forgave  us  all ;  it 
is  meet  that  I  should  now  forgive  yoa.  Pipe  down, 
Mr.  Parsons  I" 

Three  rounds  of  such  hearty  cheers,  as  made  (he 
timbers  of  the  Old  Hesperus  ring  again,  succeeded 
this  short,  but  truly  eloquent  address;  and  I  beheva 
I  was  not  the  only  one  on  board  who  envied  oar  no- 
ble-minded commander  the  grateful  applause  of  tha 
seer  within  his  own  breast — ^an  applause  whiob,  aer- 
tainly,  he  must  have  that  day  experienced.     .  j 

The  Instituteur,  a  journal  of  primary  inatnietioa 
presents  the  following  general  results  of  elementary 
instruction  in  the  departmems  : — The  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  who  learn  to  read  is  nearly 
2.000,000.  But  almost  half  the  communes  of  France 
refuse  lo  tax  themselves  voluntarily  to  aaaiat  the  Go- 
vernmeiit  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  popular  in. 
struction  : — 

Numhtr  of  Schools. 

Elementary  Primary          .         .  35,007 

Superior  Primary      .        .        .  373 

Private 5,098 


44,47* 


Total     .... 
Number  of  Pupils  who  frequent  the  Schools. 

Boys 1,175,248 

Girls 731,773 


Total  ....  1,907.021 
Total  expeese  of  primary  instraetion,  10.172,70«f. 
I9c. ;  portion  of  this  expense  paid  by  the  conunuoaa, 
7,693.793f.  50c. ;  ditto  by  the  departments,  2.054,! 
051f.  41c.  Number  of  commnnee  taxed  «x  oJEc^ 
19.032.     Amount  of  the  taxes,  l,994,S19f.  6(k. 
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The  unparalleled  cnterprize  of  the  Yankees  isnia- 
nifeslcd  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Gover> 
■or  General  of  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  has 
presented  Mr.  Rogers,  supercargo  of  the  ship  Tusca- 
ny, with  a  handsome  Silver  Vase,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"  Presented  by  Lord  Wiiliam  Bentinck,  Governor 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  India,  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  spirit 
and  enterprize,  which  projected  and  succet^slully  ex- 
ecuted the  first  attempt  to  import  a  carge  of  Ameri- 
can Ice  into  Calcutta." 

The  Vase  is  of  a  chaste  and  clasaic  form,  ornamen- 
ted with  flowers  and  fruit,  intersected  vruh  foliage, 
and  richly  embossed 

Bunks  of  Alexandria. — The  Directors  of  the  two 
banks  which  remain  in  Alexandria,  viz  :  the  Bank  of 
Potomac  and  the  Farmers'  Bank,  huvc  announced  that 
they  will  hold  themselves  personally  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  those  institutions  respectively.  The 
run  upon  them  had  coased  and  the  pome  m  a  great 
measure  subsided. 

[From  the  Norfolk  Beacon.] 

ThK  PaOSPKCTS  OF  THE  C RO PS— <; LOO.il  Y  INDEED  I — 

We  continue  to  reccivij  the  most  depressing  accounts 
•f  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crops,  produced  by 
the  flooding  ef  the  low  grounds  by  the  late  unex- 
ampled heavy  rains.  We  learn  from  Farmers  in  the 
vicinity,  that  those  who  have  pianted  corn  in  their 
low  grounds,  hf|^  had  it  eittirely  drowned,  and  that 
where  they  have  not  planted,  the  ground  coiitinuca  so 
soaked  as  to  prevent  its  being  prepared  for  that 
operitioit.  A  respectable  gentleman  who  has  ro. 
ccntly  passed  through  sevcrnl  m(  the  proximate  Cuun. 
ties  of  N.  Carolina,  states  that  there  also  the  pros- 
pects for  ihu  corn  crops  are  quite  disheartening- 

The  New  Orlo.-ins  Courier  of  2d  Ai)ril,  'notifies. 
Tinder  some  of  the  most  respectable  signatures  oi 
the  city,  a  public  meeting  to  convene  lor  the  adoption 
•f  measures,  to  givo  to  the  tragediim,  Cooper,  a  bo 
■efit  on  the  plan  of  that  given  to  him  in  this  city. 

The  Poles. — At  a  meeting  held,  in  pursuance  of 
a  public  notice  ;  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Sat 
urday,  the  19th   of  April,  Abrah.im  Ogden,  was  ap 
pointed  Chairman,  and  Wm.  B.  Townscnd,  was  ap. 
pointed  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That 

Albert  Gallatin,  Wm.  B.  Townsend, 

Theodore  Dwight,  James  G.  King, 

William  W.  Woolscy,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder, 

Pela.  Perit,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

be  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collect, 
mg  subscriptions  here  and  elsewhere,  andof  distribn 
ting  tlie  sam*^,  for  the  relief  of  such  exiles  from  Po- 
land, as  have  been,  or  may  be,  landed  in  this  city, 
and  to  devise  such  other  means  ns  may  be  needful 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflect,  the  benevolent 
views  of  the  subscribers  t«  the  Polish  Fund. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  William  W.  Woolsey  be  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Polish  Fiihd,  to  whom  all  donations 
may  me  paid.  Abm.  Ooden,  Chairman. 

Wm.  B.  Townscnd,  Secretary. 

The  papers  in  this  and  ether  cities  are  requested 
to  publish  the  above  proceedings. 

The  ship  St.  Andrete  was  safely  and  beautifully 
launched  this  morning,  about  9  o'clock.  She  will 
take  her  place  in  June,  as  a  Liverpool  packet,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Taubman. 

SkiptDreek. — The  schooner  Diluvian,  (late)  Green, 
master,  from  Baltimore  bouad  to  Charleston,  when 
15  or  20  days  out,  encountered  a  heavy  gale  in  the 
Gulph  Stream,  during  which  Capt  Green  was  wash- 
ed overboard  and  lost — both  pumps  choaked,  ami  th«' 
vessel  having  filled  with  water,  th«  crew,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  a  passenger,  by  great  ex- 
ertions kept  her  before  the  wind  and  made  for  the 
land,  which  they  fortunately  reached  about  15  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  on  Friday  night  last, 
where  they  put  the  vessel  on  shore.  The  cargo  c«n 
sisted  of  corn,  whiskey,  eoffee  and  flour,  which  hat-- 
been  mostly  saved,  though  in  a  damaged  state,  and 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  wrecks 
The  vessel,  we  learn,  may  possibly  be  got  off. — 
[Norfolk  Herald,  IGth  April.] 

WiLKKSBARKK,  (Pa.)  16th  April. — Reward  of  Ckiv 
miry. — A  young  hero  by  the  name  of  Horace  Wil. 
liaras  was  sentenced  during  eur  present  session  of 
Court  to  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  for  challenging  to  a  duel. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  conviction  of  the   kind  in 


this  count;,  and  trust  it  will  operate  as  a  warning  to 
others.  A.  few  such  examples  in  difTcrent  parts  of 
the  United  States  would  efTectualiy  exterminate  this 
despicable  practice. 

Norfoli,  April  IGth,  1834. — Arrival  of  the  U.  S. 
schr.  Enterprize. — The  U.  S.  schr  Enterprize,  Lt. 
Com.  Downing,  37  days  from  Rio  Janeiro,  arrived  at 
the  Naval  anchorage  this  morning.  Officers  and 
crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  Capt.  Geisinger,  and  schr 
Boxer,  Lt.  Com.  Fap.rauot,  were  at  Rio  8th  March, 
all  well — the  former  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Natch- 
ez — the  latter  repairing. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Ontario,  Capt.  Salter,  had  sailed 
for  the  River  La  Plata. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Natchez,  Capt.  Zantzinger,  bear- 
ng  the  broad  pendant  of  Com.  Wooselt,  was  daily 
looked  for  at  Rio  frorifl  Montevideo. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Lexington,  Capt.  McKkever,  sail- 
ed  for  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  8  days  previous  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Enterprize. 

Lieut.  Com.  Wiij.iam  F.  Sbieds,  late  Commander 
of  the  Boxer,  and  Midshipman  Willia.m  H.  BrowN, 
late  acting  sailing  master  of  the  Peacock,  (tor  his  ex- 
amination; came  passengers  in  the  Enterprize.  The 
K.  left  at  Rio,  several  American  vessels,  among 
which  were  Ships  Extio,  Walker,  lor  New  York,  in 
10  days,  and  Brig  Sabra,  Winslow,  for  Richmond,  in 
7  do.  The  Brig  Barbary,  Brown,  after  being  10  days 
out,  bound  to  Antwerp,  had  put  back  leaky.  No 
news  at  Rio — Markets  looking  up. 

List  •/  Officers  of  the  Enterprize. 
Samuel  W.  Downikg,  Lieut.  Commanding. 
Timothy  B.  Benham,  1st  Lieut. 
James  M.  Watson.     2d      do. 
George  Blacknal,  Ass.  Surgeon. 
William  P.  Znntziii<;cr  ;  Purser. 
Alexander  C.  Maury,  Act'g  Master. 
Richard  Forrest,  Mid'ii 

Thomas  T.  Hunter,       do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Levin  Handy, 
Alcx'r  M.  Pennock, 
John  IPCamp, 
John  Mooncy, 
William  P.  Milnor, 
Charles  Fales,  Gunner. 
Edward  Harrison,  Act'g  Boatswain. 
V  Charles  B.  Wright,  Purser's  Steward 


Come  for}  their  ex- 
nniinaiion. 


COIfllTIERCIAI.   KKC'ORn. 


UEVIKW  OP  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKET,  April  lit. 

A9IIEH — The  transactioaii  have  Ix-cn  limiinl  until  ttie  cIumw 
III'  lm<iiirt«  yenlurilav,  wlicn  atiout  SO  bbla.  frtiab  iiiopecKid 
i'oU  were  giild  at  S-i.U- 

ULOVI'KSKKI) — t^iiiall  lalM  of  g«o<i  qunlitr  were  made 
ywterijny  nl  tij  cvcti>. 

4'OAI. —  A  ciufo  iif  I'JO  tMiit  I.,iver|H>ol  Orrnl  wait  wild  at 
38,73,  oil  tinip.     A  {food  ileal  of  Aiilliracite  liea  over. 

(MKXIA— 2.V)  li«c«  Cnra  aoid  at^  cU.,  4  mtcm. 

COFFEE — 'I'lien;  ban  Wtn  unite  an  ariiy*  deinnnri  itinci-eur 
last  report,  and  the  i>alei> aannuiil  to  aboiil  fiOeOliagii — cinbracir.g 
alioiit  iUUU  St.  Ooniingo  at  lOi  eaak,  tu  1 1  CKiita  oa  time  ;  HN) 
baes  oUI  crop  Rraxil,  10^  a  10)  cenu;  'J.VO  new  crop,  ]lj,a  it; 
5  u  (too  L:i|EUira,  lU  a  11);  ItK)  gxod  I'lirto  Kico,  IS;  aniHe 
I'lilia,  in  a  ItA  ;  ftlanilla,  I'J^  ;  Jave,  It;  a  larc*  |<Brcel  ol 
^iimaira  at  a  prie>^  not  trannplred  ;  and,  by  auction.  5H'i  bag» 
old  crop  Braxil,  10^  cents,  4  bkw  .  aad  Ii8  ba|(H  Oubu,  noni.  lU  a 
ll{  c«ni>,  3  and  4  mos.  The  tranaanioni  have  b««-n  both  for 
ho.nr  iiM  and  export,  and  tlie  utork  i»  very  innch  rHliiced. 

CUrPER — S*ale«  of  ShealhiHK  have  been  made  at  'J.t^  e<-nta. 

COTTON — Hricesi  are  fully  inainlaiaed,  and  in  con«egu«iice 
of  the  liiiiiled  supply,  an  advaneahus  la  snine  inHtaacMi  been 
realixcd.  The  Hale*  of  the  week  amount  to  1300.  Stock  on' 
hand  only  13,(iM  balivof  all  aorta. 

laiports  here — from 

Now  Orleauf 30 

Florida 193 

Alabama "763 

South   Carolina '■JSH 

North  Carolina 184 

Total 1407  bal«. 

Total  Import,  aince  lit  iimt OSUti  halca. 

Export,  from  l*t  to  17th  in»t Ci919  balt-a. 

I»OMF>TI(;  (iOoDS— Therv  i«  a  fair  buninew  doine. 

FISH — Noil.  I  and  S  Mackerel  have  advanced  '^ecnii  per 
barrid. 

FLAXSEED— We  have  no  Bale*  to  report. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL— A  fair  hut  uol  very  exleadive  buai- 
p«4a»  haa  licen  done  iu  Flour,  and  without  any  I'urthur  advance 
in  price*. 

FURS— A  liirgt  quantity  of  article*  undvr  this  head  hav«' 
lieen  otlored  at  auction  by  the  AHierican  Fur  Cu.  and  otherit. 
Only  a  kmall  proportion  of  which  weic  aoUJ,  and  uffcnt  act 
beiiig  aatixfarlory . 

GRAIN- We  have  no  arrival*  of  Wheat,  of  which  tlie 
mnrket  id  quite  bare.  Rye  and  Com  continue  in  demand  at 
improving  prices.  No  tkiuthern  in  maiket.  Oatu  reiunin  as 
belore. 

HIDES — The  demand  U  more  active. 

HOPS — We  have  heard  of  no  sales.  The  article  if  extremely 
dall. 

LEAD — Several  aalea  of  New-Orleans  Pig  have  been  made 
this  week  at  54  eta.  6  iiios..  which  in  a  raduclion  nf  4  ofa  cent 

LEATHER — Some  conHiderable  sali-s  have  liera  etTeclod  ol 
Sole  thig  week,  by  anction,  at  an  improvement  af  i  a  ^  a  c<-nl 
on  I  he  prev  1)11111  trniiKailioni. 

MOLASSEH—Tb«  supplies  ef  latu  liavo  been  haidly  eqnal 
totb«  demand. 


OILS— There  bas  been  an'  active  demand  of  Whale  Oil,  fur 
export,  and  pretty  exte  .sive  sales  hav«  been  made  at  3G  cents, 
which  isnn  iinpiovKineiit. 

RICF.— There  have  been  no  sales  of  any  iuifiortance  aiiics 
our  last  ipport. 

SKINS— The  Annricnn  Fur  Co.  sold, by  auction, 4««i  Shavitl 
De  r!$kini<at4U  O'auperib  ;  I'^-J  Rvd  aud  Khiu,  35rti>. ;  and 
256  (>ray,  ^  cents,  Suiiia.;  306  Bear  i^kills,  73  cunts,  and  Kill 
CuIm,  50  eents  each. 

81IG.*R8— There  is  a  very  active  demand,  and  tlisitock  of 
all  descnptious  is  reduced  quile  low. 

'J'EA^ — The  cargo  nf  the  l>rip  Nabob,  consintini  of  aliont 
4000  iiackaiEes.  wan  sold  on  the  I7th,  and  weul  off  with  imiiiic 
decree  i.t  tirmnos,  nt  rates  ab-jut  wpial  to  the  privioii.-i  sules. 

WHALEBONE— .\  large  nule  was  made  al  17  centM,  which 
eslaliliidies  ai  advance. 

WOOL- 12  bales  Saxony  Lambs  were  wild,  by  auction,  yester- 
day, at  lOJj  a  l(i0  cents  per  lb.,  4  and  6  mofi 

FttEIGH'tl}— To  Liverpool  coMtinue  dull.  To  Havre,  iIm 
packets  are  readily  tilled  at  our  rates. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKt-rT-  tt'eek  enJiinr  .>tpr.l  19. 

Cotton  — The  stock  is  still  very  light,  and  only  small  par- 
cels sellini:  :  the  present  liiipply  does  notexreed  l.'iO  baleM. 

DRUGS  AND  DV'ES. —  Alarge  parcel  waf  seld  by  aurtion 
his  we»k,  at  very  low  prices;  some  articles  were  forcetl  off  to 
close  >r  coil  Ills. 

DRY  GOODS— Cimiinuc  to  decline  in  value. 

FEATHERS— Weiitern  al  37*  a  .Vc. 

FISH. — No  exteuKive  wales  of  any  description  ;  our  qiiuta- 
lious  designate  value  ;  No.  3  Mackerel  are  scarce. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL.— We  huve  to  advis*  a  still  furtlier 
advaace  in  ahuukt  all  descriptions. 

Hi^PS—DiflTerent  sorts,  selling  at  15  a  IPc. 

OILS. — A  furttier  advance  in  Linseed  Oil. 

PROVISIONS  —150  bbb  New  York  prime  Vtfnt,  fft  M ;  300 
kegs  Westera  Lard,  8  a  H^c.  4  inoa  ;  113  do,  T^c,  cash  ;  70  dn, 
JeiiM-y,  Oic  ;  MM)  western  Hnm«,  9c  ;  10  hhds  do,  P^c  ;  6A  bMs 
carcn  Pork.  $Vi  :  30  do  Mens,  134  :  S5  kegs  butter,  8c. 

RICE.— 45  casks  tf],  ^  a  3c. 

HEEDS.— Flax  seed  ik  worth  (1  35  a  1  30,  and  Clover.  #3  30 
— lillle  doing  in  either 

Wool.— t'<»nKldcrnblo  demand  in  Fulled  and  PleiKual,  at 
quotations.  5  bales  wa.vhed  western,  a  :<lc,  on  Thursday. 

BALTIMORE  MAARKET— April  22. 

A  little  nore  Biiiniatiofi  ill  the  Cotfee  market  ;  l«Jc  was  of- 
fered lor  400  hags  Si.  Hiuiiinco,  which  nUlir  was  declined;  it 
rre<'ly  briii|;!<  '1  etf.  There  H  no  .ilteraiion  in  prices  of  Tea  ; 
the  grnc.is  are  well  Mipulied  ;  n  cargo  daily  exjiected  I'roiii 
l^aiiion  Virpinia  Cottiiii  is  ktarre.  and  wtiuid  readily  com- 
mand 18  a  124c.    Rii'e  roniinues  very  dull. 

The  Bunks  improve  in  their  diecounts  Lar«o  quantities  of 
.<t|iei'ie  that  was  drawn  out  duiing  the  great  exciteiueut  have 
lM*eii  returned,  and  we  ho|ie  noon  to  see  conruiwiice  restored, 
partii'iilarly  towards  cxnintry  hanks. 

I-  1.011R. — There  is  very  little  cbanpc  since  our  lam. 

Grain. — No  arrivals  of  wheat  since  our  last  report. 

CHARLESTON  MARKET.  April  1.%. 

Cotton —The  »ale»  In  Uplandu  were  to  a  fair  extent  on  Mim- 
ilMy  and  Tii(<>ulay,  nt  the  full  prices  of  last  week.  Yi!slerd,iy 
later  advires  having  been  ruceived  from  LiverpiMj  via  Savan- 
nah, of  a  further  decline,  purcliavers  held  back  until  hold- 
ers conceded  to  a  small  reduction,  when  they  again  came  free 
ly  into  market. 

Rii  a. — Durinc  tiie  firiit  two  days  of  this  week,  the  market 
exhibited  its  usual  dutneK.i.  Yesterday  fair  sales  were  ivado 
of  all  dc!!cripiion.<:,  souie  ImIr  of  very  prime  and  choice  were 
dtMMMed  of  al  f2  75  and  S3  ^  I  i. 

Si-o\Rs.— A  Int  of  hhds.  New  Orleans  wasefTercd  at  .luctiun 
yesterday  on  landini:.  i 

SAVANNAH,  April  12.— Cotton.— During  (lie  early  part 
of  the  week,  the  demand  for  Upland  was  niiNlerate.  'Jtic  sales 
of  the  Week  amount  tn  about  3,.'i00  hales.  We  quote  10  a  iiX 
aad  12^  a  13  for  clioice.  In  Sea  Island  there  hav  ticen  consid 
erable  done,  particularly  in  the  common  qualities  al  an  ad- 
vance of  from  1  to  3  reuts  on  List  week's  price«.  We  quote 
'J4  a  30,  and  upwards  for  clwice. 

Floor — U  celling  at  our  quotations.  ^5  a  ^.6. 

(^OKN — Is  retailing  at  75  a  80  centfi. 

FRKianTs — To  Liver|MHd,  |d.  To  Havre,  no  vnwi.  To 
New  Ycrk,  $1  |icr  bale.     To  Providence,  $\i  [tri  bale. 

MACON,  April  10 —Cotton.— Extreme  prici-s  fl  to  10  eents: 
prinei|ial  sales  U^  tu  10  cents.  Freights  to  tiavannali,  9^  par 
bale. 

MOBILE  MARKET.  APRIL  5. 

Cotton— The  rGcei]its  since  our  last  review  are  5300  bali«, — 
the  ex|>orts5A.'i0. 

Thv  demuiid  for  cotton  during  th«  wc«k  has  buen  moderate. 
Good  and  fine  qualities  are  scarce. 

Hh'ltaa'e  PHcrt. 

CorrRR— Salestoafair  extent  have  been  made  during  the 
weik  at  I3al34c  for  prime  ;  inferior,  dull  at  llal24. 

Si'iiAR— The  small  quantity  in  market  sells  freeiy  at  8c  for 
prime. 

Floctr- Import  75  bbls.  No  transactions  have  come  under 
our  flhscrvaiioN. 

Corn— Bv  tlie  barrel  •1.5*  ;  in  »ack>  91  .SOatlCQ^. 

Oath— Per  barrel  $1)11 ;  in  sacks  SI-50A15J). 

Rii-K—  A  ^nl:lltqllnllt  ty  has  been  leecivnd  this  week,  which 
in  liebr'nt  liighiT  rates. 

MOItlLE.  April  4 —Cotton  —Sales  .f  this  .tnicle  have  not 
been  so  brisk,  and  the  demand  not  as  sclivt  for  the  last  two 
days  as  al  the  close  of  lust  week.  The  receipts  this  week  a- 
uiouiitto  iV.'i'lfi  bales  quote,  clioice,  12 n  12^;  rood,  11^ a  \\i; 
good  fair,  lUj  a  1  li  ;  lair,  10  a  10^  ;  middling,  9A  a  9j  ;  urdina 
ry,  'J  a  »4.— [Mercantile  Advertiser  ] 

FROM  BENJAMI.V  LE.VYS  NEW  ORLEANS  PRICE 
CURRENT  of  April  5. 

(COTTON.- The  niarket.was  steady  in  the  cemniencement 
of  the  week,  but  the  sales  of  Thursday  w«re  at  a  decline  of  half 
a  cent.  This  decline  i*  nllributable,  in  part,  to  late  news  from 
l.iver|iooi.  which  has  Ih-ch  of  rather  an  unfavorable  character. 
We.  have  consulted  with  those  well  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
ket, and  have  concluded  t*  make  no  alterations  this  week  ; 
but  they  all  agree  in  saying  they  are  extreme  prices,  and  could 
not,  at  thig  moment  be  obtained,  unless  for  parcels  of  lite  very 
tiest  description. 

Uteifool  ClastifitatioH. 

Ordinary 94  a    ^'\ 

Middling 10    a  10^ 

Fair 11^  a  12   Vgood  dciusad. 

Gomlfair 12^  a  13    ( 

,    Goodaudflne 13^  a  14  J 


1 

i 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IIWPROVEWENTS. 
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Stotk  on  hand 


BalM  10M51 


StiKK  on  naiiu ,        .athutIv. 

8UGAk.-Tlie(\einaudwnot  " '^lilti^.Sce  aiiJUie 

./Xi    .awl-c  _W'„,—»rrat«  mnSin  WltJlOUt  CIlBHec,  »ll«  wir 


MOI.A8SES.— Former  rate*  rtinsin 

deuiand  con.innr.  fair  at  20  a:2«  «,1'!..^' '.^1?" 

TOBACCO 
we  quote  at 


..-TU:fo7urer,o:Hi  demand  ..ill  cont.nucs, 
h«ei«f..re3,  4,  and  5cenu  per  lb 


and 


.Hlid».5167 

gloekuuband  ■■■ ■■■„',hVr  arUrle  of  produce,  kaa 

FLOUR-Like  almo.t  «^"4°'^%fk\7ta  OTer.U.cked 


ttill  lunlier  dKclined  in  price— n 


Oie  Levee  at  75  a  874  ce:ita 


per  hU.    The  supply  <*  ""•'"^^T?.  i>«.c"  «"d  In  Rood  de- 
maud.  UBotaimn     •*»{:/„'„^  q^';,l  fine  Havana  greeu  at  m. 

tl.l.  week,  but  Dwrely  remark  ihry  are  duiL 


STBPHElfSONt 

Builder  of  a  SHpe'ior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroads 
No.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
23"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezamin 
these  Carn  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  o 
the  New- York  and  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  JV  tf 


NOW  READY 
AW  II5TKKBSTIMO  AMD  USKFULi  MAP 

Upon    which    i-  d'ljn^  ""^''^     "  "^     "''" 
BOW  .hartewd  m  the  U.  SUtoa 


all  the  Railroads 
It  u  designed  to  show 


i^vrsunt  eontemplated  connexion  of  the  different  line., 
•/well  a«  where  others  may  hereafter  be  conatructed  to 
coniHK^t  with  them.  It  may  be  had  either  in  sheeU,  prjcc 
gl  •ii>  or  put  up  in  morocco  for  pocket  mapa,  price  !J1  W, 
•r  on  roller,  at  $2  '£>,  in  any  V^^i^J^J^ym}y'!f'^  »»'''« 
.ubeciiber.  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  "Wall  street. 
New- York,  April  2.  1835^ 


TO  CIVIL,  ENOINEEBS. 

•  The  Weatera  Railroad  Company,  Incorporated  by  an  act  of 
lh«  General  Aweiably  of  tke  State  of  Tennewe -,  for  the  pur- 
paae  of  CMiMtruetiiig  a  Railroad  from  Uie  town  of  Jackson,  in 
the  eouaty  of  Madwon,  by  the  mo»t  practicable  route  to  the 
MiMistippi  river,  wi.h  to  Pinptoy  one  or  m<ife  parsons  ai  engi- 
■eer*  tn  survey  the  ruutu  and  ituperintend  the  location  and  cou 
struetiun  of  naid  road.  Gsntlemen  who  wish  einploymuui  in 
the  above  capacity,  will  forward  to  the  undersiftned  on  or  be 
fare  the  3d  day  of  June  next,  the  term*  upon  which  tliey  are 
williai  to  engage,  also  the  nK«t  unqutMtionable  tcatimoniala  of 
|dod  character  and  scientific  aitd  practical  skill  in  work,  of  the 
»bor«  deMriptioD.  An  elaction  of  an  engineer  will  not  take 
nlac«  before  Ike  3d  of  Juiia. 

By  arder  of  the  Pran't  <t  nirectors. 

JOS.  H.  TALBOT,  Cunh'r  ft.  See. 
JaelwNi,  liarcli  18,  ia«4.       J  al2  3t 


llAILUOAD  CAR,  ^VHKKLS,  BOXK8  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also.  AXLES  furnighcil  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Pate  rson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscibers 
at  Paierson,  or60  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J9  ROGERS,  KETCHUMtOROSVEWOR. 


23-  T01VNSKKD  dk  DCRFKK,  of  Palmyra,  Uamu- 

facturert  of  Railroad  Repe,  having  r«mo»ed  their  esiablish- 
ment  to  Hudson,  under  the  rame  ol  Durfee,  May  k.  Co.  offer  l* 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  ib- 
clinedpUnesof  Railroaos  aithe  shortest  nonce,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  tiaiM.  As  la 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis,  t-ug. 
M.  Ic  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Enjineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  C«nal  and  Railr»ad<:k>mp*ny, 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  » 

January  ».  1895.  S         


Carbon 


NOVELTY  -WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock..  New-York. 

t3"TH0MA8  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presnea, 
anifothar  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
ers, which  are  warranted,  for  salcty  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretalors  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  "'18 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

ftr^rTIIE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARKIAGECOMPANY, 
OP  rHIL.^DELPHlA,  re«|>ecttully  inlurm  Uie  public,  au4  n 
peetatly  Railroad  aud  TransporUtiua  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improveiiients  ia  the 
cua^ructioB  of  Locomotive  Eugines.  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  II.  Long,  of  the  United  St.-itc» 
■ngiasers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  tJiates,  and  that 
they  ar*  prepared  t»  execute  any  orders  for  the  constructioa  ot 
LaooMniive  Engines,  Tenders,  «tc.  with  which  they  may  be 
Itevored,  kod  pledge  themselves  tu  a  punctual  compliance  with 
aay  eagagements  tboy  may  make  in  refurence  to  this  line  ol 
bniiBeae. 

They  hava  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
iia  for  the  coastruMioa  of  three  classtes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
giiss  writhiag  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

Theeusinrs  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  tn  travel  at  the 
foUowia^  rales  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  rugiue  at  a  speed  of  15 
■ilea  per  hour ;  a  ive  ton  cugiae  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
kaur;  a  fmut  ton  •■gins  at  a  speed  of  H  IS  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perfnrmaaeeia  other  rrspecU  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  af  the  hest  Rnglish  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
»<tt  Italy  to  their  ethciency  in  the  couvsyance  of  burthcas,  but 
le  their  darability,  and  the  chaapueas  and  fat  ility  of  their  r« 
pairs 

Tas  engiacs  will  be  .\dapted  lo  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
plus  waod,  eoke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  lued  in  locomotive 
Miigiues. 

'His  teriiis  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  cvea  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  oa  whUh  eagiaes  of  the  aau*  clasa  can  be 
proeurad  from  abroad. 

All  orders  far  eNgiHM,  Icr.  and  other  cnmmuairations  in  rc- 

Amtus*  to  tha  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 

city  of  PLiadeiphia,  and  ahall  racciv*  prompt  attcatiou. 

By  order  of  ike  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOBRIf*.  Secretary. 

December  3d,  1)03. 

Kor  further  iarnniiaUoa  on  this  sublect  i««  No.  40,  page 
ITt  of  tMs  Jniima!.  dS 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  eubserlber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
^above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  t<i  furnish  ira 
'  ders  and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
]p33,  wsrrsatfd  of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatsst  care  and  attention  has  be«n  bestowed  upon  the 
grnwiUK  nnd  savingof  8r>.-ds,and  none  will  he  sold  at  this  eotab- 
lisbment  excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  fir  it,  and  by  experi 
ruced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
<^  to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  F.urope,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
after,  llKiy  ahould  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  itii 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  rircunistancc6  bul 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  i»-rf«ction  upproijiiiated 
Auio— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberrj 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga.and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmtn. 

W.  THORBURN. 

...^^     .  347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  P.wt  Office.) 

iy-  Catsloguef  may  be  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  m.til, 

will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Ordeiv  solicited  early,  as  the  better 

tHstice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*.*  Mr.  Thorburn  i.  also  Agent  for  the  following  publications, 
to  wit:—  ' 

New  Yoaa  PARitBa  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Mkcharics'  Maoazinb  and Registerof In v«ntion8&.  Improve- 
ments. 

Ambkicam  RAiLaoAD  JovaMAL  aud  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provcmenu;  aadthe 

Nbw- YoKK  AMKaiCAM,  Daily,  Tn-  Weelcly, and  Semi-  »efkly; 
siojr  or  aZlef  which  may  ba  aeen  and  obtained  by  tkuee  wba 
wish  Ui««'  by  ealUag  atS47  JVsrU  JIfori.t  street,  Mb^y. 


NOTICE  TO  MAKUFACTTTRKR*. 

,^  SIMON  K  AIRMAN,  ol  ihe  village  ol  Lansingburfk,  la 
the  county  ot  Rensselaer,  an<l  stale  of  New-York,  has  inventad 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  tor  making  Wrought  Naila 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  aboui  aiziyM 
nails,  and  about  lorty  lOd  nails  in  a  min'ite,  aud  in  the  aaaM 
proportion  larger  sixes,  even  to  epikes  for  shi|a.  The  nail  w 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  lo 
redness,  ihat  its  capaciiv  for  being  cleuched  is  good  and  sura. 
Onehor«e  power  is  sufficient  to  di  Ive  one  machine,  aad  war 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  aud  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  ihimassooa 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Ha 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfof  hispai^t  right  forilis  use  ofsaid 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desinaf 
I'urtherinforniaiion,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  le  call  aiika 
mar  bine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ot  Laa- 
•Ingburph.-Augustlo,  1833.  A»tf  RMkr 


I  INSTRUMENTS. 

MURTBTIKG  AKD  NAVTICAL  INSTRUIHBKT 
St  ANUK  ACTOR  Y. 

33>  EWm  k  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Q.uadrant, 
No.  as  South  street,  ene  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, lieg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  (he  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shorteai  notice,  and  on 
fairterms.    Instrunieiils  repairet'  {with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  lb*  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruiiif  nis  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  lender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  lullowing  certihcales  I'rpm  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  aitaiunicnis. 

To  twin  (i  Heanic— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  bcei  ^ivcn  at  a  mucl: 
eailier  peiiou,  bul  was  intentionally  .leiayed,  in  order  to«S[>ril 
a  lunger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Instruments,  so  that  1  oould 
sjieak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  soah  the) 
sIkiuKI  be  found  to  possess. 

U  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwiilisl4Bdin^ 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Iroiu  our  northern  ci- 
ties arv  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  tor  those 
nianutactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  ufCunstrurtion,  to  wit:  live  Levels,  and  five 
ol  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasitwelve  months,  except  Irom  the  occasional  imperlectiea  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidenu,  to  which  all  lusirumenis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  mueh  credit 
UD  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  conlldcnce  recommend  them  aa  being  worthy  the 
notice  ol  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improveaenta,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superiutcndent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad 

I  kava  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instrumentt 
ol  your  Manufacture,  paiiiaularly  Spirit  levels,  and  gurvey 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  ray  opinioii 
of  the  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proporiiened  lo  secure  faaility  in  use,  aad  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustmcnle. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  Ike  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  niaey  have  bees 
made  within  these  tew  years  ;  and  1  have  no  duubl  but  they 
will  give  every  satisfaction  when  used  ia  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Ballimoie,  May  let.  1833. 

To  Messrs Ewin'and  Heartte— Asyou  have  asked  nietesiv* 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruiuenis  of  your  manu 
tacture  witich  1  have  cither  used  orexanuned,  Icheerlully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  uppertunilies  of  my  becoming  aqualnted  with 
their  nuallties  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  ihink  well  ol 
tiie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  eftheii 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequeni  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ot  their  performance  I  have  received 
eatislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  bad  them  tor  a  considerable  tine  ia  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  vour  establlBliment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  ihe  success  which 
yourenterprine  so  well  meriu,  1  remain,  yours, -lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
read  Company- 

A  number  of  other  letters  arc  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introtlucad,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  t( 
■ubiDit  them,  upon  applicatioD,  to  aay  peHon  dcairou*  of  perus- 
ing the  saaie.  m3a 


B3~  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  \  inch, 

300  do.      li  do.        i    do. 

40  do.      ij  do.        I    do. 

84M)  do.      a    do.        {    do. 

800  do.      'H  do.        I    do. 

aoon  expected. 


1 


RAILWAT  IROBI. 

Flat  Ban  la 
leagthsol  Utola 
feet  counter  sunk 
i  holes,  ends  cat  at 
,' anangleofMte* 
I  frees  with  apU^ 
I  clngalaiea,  aaila 
J  in  suit. 

2S0do.of  Edee  Rails  of  36  lb*,  par  yard,  with  the  roqaialte 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diaiMler  far 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  dlametar  for  Loc»- 
molive  wheels. 

Axles  of  ii,  2J.  Si,  3,  3|,  2i,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  RaU' 
wayCan  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  tie  sold  free  ot  duty,  tn  State  OoveramaiiiB 
and  Incorporated  Oovemnicnia,  ai.u  the  Drawback  taken  la 
pari  payment.  A.  fc.  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  sample,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedgns,  Spikas,  and  Sntioine  Plates,  in  use,  both  iu  this 
couniry  and  Great  Britain,  will  b«  exhibited  u>  ihu*edi«pnM4  la 
examine  them.  d'lmaowr 


SURVKYORS*  INSTRl'MKBITS. 

t^  Compasses  ol  various  mzu*  and  ol  superior  qaalMy 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Inairumenis,  large  and  small  aizee.  with  high  iMg- 
nitying powers  withplasees  made  by  Trnughton,  together  with 
a  laree  assorimcnt  ol  Enginecrine  Instruments,  manufactured 
ami  sold  by  E.  t  G.  W.  BLUNT,  IM  Water  streei, 

J3I  (it  corner  of  Maidc>nlaiic., 


EKOINKKRIMO  AKD  SURVETIXO     ] 
INSTRUMBKTS.  ^ 

t3'Tlie  Kubscritier  manufactures  all  kind*  oflnsirunisMa  in 
hip  profession,  warranudeuual,  if  noisuperioi,  in  principles  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  mauufac- 
lured  ia  Ike  Uaitcd  5iates  ;  several  ol  which  arc  entirely  nem: 
amoB!;  which  are  an  Iinpioved  Compass,  «ilh  aTeiescof*  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  ba  taksM  with  or  without  the  use 
ofihe  needle,  »ilh  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  Ounlom- 
eirr,  with  two  Telescn|:ee — and  a  Levelling  Inatrument,  with  a 
Goaionietcr  attached,  particularly  aispted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrumsni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  straet, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  re.peeilully  sabailued 
to  Eaglnecrs,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested  J 

Banimorr,  im. 

In  reply  to  tiiy  inquiries  respecting  ibe  Insirumcnu  mana- 
faciured  bv  thee,  bow  in  use  os  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  ckeerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  informatioa. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  consiruclien  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nvat- 
ber  ot  the  "Improved  Compaas"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  llie  number  in  the  aervico  ol  the  Eugineer  aad  Ora- 
iluatlon  Dcpanroeni. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They  have 
ia  fact  needed  but  little  Kepairs.  except  from  accidcau  ta  wkwh 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  foiiad  thai  thy  patteins  for  the  levels  and  compasaee 
have  been  pre'^erred  by  my  assistants  generally,  le  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  oiher  d*- 
eriptioa  ei  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  tried  ia  layiag  the  raila 

on  ikia  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reyaiaiag 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sichu,  leaves  the  eagimer 
scarcely  any  ibias  lo  desire  in  the  formation  or  conrenieinc  of 
the  Compass.  Ii  is  indeed  the  most  completelv  adapted  lo  laier 
at  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea,«  insiiument  that  1  have  jet 
8eei>,~and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  he  prrierred  to  all  others 
now  in  ure  for  laying  ofrails— aad  in  fact,  when  known,  ItUak 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciateil  lor  common  aarveying.  i^,.  f  • 
Respccttully  thy  triend,  ^■' 

JAMES  r.  STABLER,  Sunerintendant  of  Constructioa 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  Febroary,  18U. 

Havinr  for  the  last  two  years  made  consiaat  as«  of  Mr. 
Young'.  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  aay  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  supenor  te  any  other  iustrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  lo  Ea. 
gineers  aad  Surveyors.  E.  U.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  ISsa. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.i. 
Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  comnined  the  |weper- 
Meeof  a  Theodolite  anih  the  commrn  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instrument,  admirably  ealcalaied  for  layia 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  then  to  the  notice  nf  Erngt- 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  other*  lor  that  purpoee. 

HKMRY  E.  CAMPBELL,  Kag.  PMM., 

bH  If  •ewpasa.  aad  Noratsi.  BaHroad 
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:  THE  ARMY. 

'  Head  QuARTERa  OF  TUB  Army, 
Adjutant  GeneraVi  Office, 
Washington,  Afril  19, 1831 
Order  No.  31. 

I.  The  Ki«ld  Officers  of  Artillery  are  assigned  as 
fellows : 

>  1  .  L>     .4  Colonel,         Fort  Washington. 

J  ir  m^K'  \  Lt-  Col.  Fort  Severn.^ 

of    Artill.ry,  J  j^^.^^^  ^^^^  Moultrie. 

4i  q<i  R     >!    i  Colonel,         Augusta  Arsenal,  Geo. 
f    A     n  <Lt.  Colonel,  Fort  Marion. 

ot    Artiilory,  ^  ]viajor,(aci'g)Fort  Monroe. 

t   Tri  R     'I  C  Colonel,  Fort  Monroe. 

I  3d  Keg  I  y  Li  Colonels  Port  Wolcott. 

oi   Artillery,    ^  yi^^^^^  Pori  independence 

k  At'    R      ,,  i  Colwnel,  Fort  McIIenry. 

(,  4tn  Keg  t^  j^j  c«lonel.  Fort  Columbus. 

of    Artill.ry,  ^  j^^.^^^  p^^^  j^I^^^^^ 

II.  Company  B,  1st  Artillery,  now  stationed  at 
Fort  MeHenry,  will  relieve  Campany  I,  of  the  4th 
Artillery,  at  Fprt  Severn  ;  and  on  being  so  relieved, 
B'vt  Major  Having,  with  his  Company,  will  repair  to 
F»rt  McHenry.  Capt.  F.  Whiting's  Company,  (I,) 
lat  Artillery,  will  repair  to  Fort  Washington,  and 
relieve  Company  ¥,  when  B'vt  Major  Mason,  with 
hia  company,  will  proceed  to  join  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Monroe. 

III.  Fort  Niagara  will  be  evacuated,  and  the  gar 
rison,  consisting  of  Companies  D  and  H,  of  tho  2d 
Infantry,  will  proceed  to  Fort  Gratiot,  and  there  re. 
lieve  Companies  £  and  H,  of  the  4th  Artillery,  when 
B'vt  Major  Payne,  with  his  command,  will  proceed 
to  New  York,  and  thence,  with  his  Company,  take 
poet  at  Fort  Trumbull  ;  Company  H  will  join  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

IV.  The  Head  Quarters  of  the  3d  and  4th  Regi- 
ments of  Infantry  are  transferred,  the  former  from 
F*rt  Niagara  to  Madison  Barracks,  the  latter  from 
Mobile  to  Baton  Rouge. 

V.  The  Field  Officers  of  Artillery  and  Infantry, 
will  proceed  to  their  respective  stations,  as  above 
designated,  on  the  31st  ot  May,  or  as  soon  as  cir- 
oamstances  will  permit ;  and  tho  movement  of  troops, 
under  the  direction  of  the  respective  commanding 
officers,  will  take  place  without  uniiecesaary    delay. 

VI.  Assistant  Surgeon  Minis  is  assigned  te  duty 
at  Castle  Finckney,  to  which  post  he  will  repair 
witkout  delay.  Assistant  Surgeon  Stinnaciie  will 
continue  on  duty  at  Fort  Gratiot. 

VII.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Monroe  will  no  Unger 
be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  School  of  Practice; — 
as.  at  all  military  posts,  the  commanding  officer  will  i 
be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  proper  instruc- 
tion of  the  troops,  in  ell  their  duties.  Tne  usual 
reports  and  returns  from  the  post,  will  be  made  di- 
rect to  the  General  of  Department,  who  will  exer. 
cise  the  same  authority  at  Fort  Monroe  as  at  other 
military  posts  within  his  command  :  according'y,  the 
monthly,  and  other  returns  and  reports,  heretolore 
received  from  Fort  Monroe,  as  of  "  The  Militnty 
School  of  Practice"  will  be  discontinued. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Macomb, 

R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 


*  House,       fLindsay, 
Walbach,    Crane, 
Gates.  Heileman, 


tArmistoad,    ^Fenwtck. 
Bankhead,       Eustis. 
Brooks,  Fanning. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of  5th  inst.] 
Capture  of  an  English  armed  Schooner. — We  un. 
derstand  from  a  person  whom  we  deem  wonky  of 
credence  that  he  learned  on  board  the  schooner  Tita, 
which  arrived  here  day  before  yesterday  from  Man- 
temzas,  that  the  Spanish  revenue  cutter,  Betilla,  had 
boarded  and  taken,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  an  English 
sckooner  of  war.  The  circumstances  were  briefly 
these  : — The  English  vessel  taking  the  Spanish  cut. 
ter  for  a  slave-trader,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
fired  upon  her,  whcreypon  she  hoisted  her  colors, 
which  having  not  been  deemed  a  satisfactory  cvi 
dence  of  her  real  character,  a  broadside  succeeded, 
upon  which  an  engagement  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  schooner,  whose  loss  amounted 
to  14  men. 

Sudden  Death. — A  man  named  James  Brack, 
a  elerk  employed  at  the  office  of  the  Old  Country- 
mae,  in  passing  down  Frankfort  street,  about  one 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
side-walk  opposite  the  Pewter  Mug,  in  a  state  of  in 
sensibility.  He  was  immediately  taken  into  an  ad- 
jacent house,  and  effiiris  were  made  to  revive  him, 
bat  without  success. — [Standard.] 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  was  open  on  the  14th  of 
April,  from  Meatreal  to  Quebec. 

Capt.  Lewis,   of  the  schooner  Northampton,  arri- 
ved yesterday  from  the  Island  of  St.  Vincents,  re- 


ports that  on  the  day  he  8ailed,{  three  successive 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  there,  one  of 
which  was  extremely  violent,  and  it  was  supposed 
did  great  damage.  The  Sea  and  the  harbor  was  so 
high  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  vessels 
at  anchor  were  prevented  going  ashore.  A  number 
of  negro  houses  were  destroyed,  but  the  Captain 
had  an  opportunity  of  assertiainig  whether  any  lives 
were  lost. — [Jour.  Com.] 

Destruction  of  a  Pirate  and  Death  of  an  Officer 
and  tex.eral  men  on  board  an  English  Man  of  War. 
— The  New  Bedford  Mercury,  suys  that  Capt.  Ben- 
net  of  the  ship  London  Packet,  arrived  there  on 
Saturday,  gives  information  that  on  the  3d  March,  oflf 
Ascension  Island,  he  was  spoken  by  his  Brittannic 
Majesty's  man  of  war  Carlow,  and  was  infoi-med 
that  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  the  Carlow  fell  in 
with  a  suspicious  looking  vessel  ormed  with  five 
guns  and  a  corronnade  on  a  pivot  amidships.  The 
Carlow  sent  her  boats  to  board,  when  the  boats  got 
along-side  they  found  the  vessel  deserted,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  she  blew  up,  killing  one  officer  and 
several  men  belonging  to  the  C.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  match  being  led 
to  the  magazine  and  fired  before  the  piratical  crew 
left  her.  The  English  commander  immediately  sent 
his  boats  on  shore  and  succeeded  in  capturing  nine, 
teen  pirates,  who  were  then  in  irons  on  board  his 
ship. 

Ii  was  ascertained  fiom  articles  on  board  that  this 
was  the  vessel  that  had  robbed  the  brig  Mexican  of 
Salem  of  goods  and  !Bi25,  000  in  specie.  The  pirates 
were  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The  cemmander  of 
the  Carlow  sent  letters  by  Capt.  Bcnnutto  the  owners 
of  the  Mexican. 

Monmouth  N.  J. — One  or  two  vessels  laden  with 
oranees,  came  ashore  near  Squan,  sometime  last 
week,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  have  had 
oranges  here  by  wagon  loads. 

The  Susqueliannah  Democrat  of  (,Pa.)  of  IGlh 
April,  has  this  significant  editorial  article  : 

There  are  several  rumors  in  circulation  too  ridicu. 
leua  to  mention. 

An  Act  relating  to  the   Court  of  Common   Pleas  for 

the  City  and  County  of  New  York.     Passed  April 

II,  1834. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represent- 
ed in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

^  1.  An  Associate  Judge  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York,  in  the  same  manner  as  .fudges  of  the 
several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  State  now 
are  appointed,  who  shall  be  a  Counsellor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  shall  have  the  same  power  to  hold 
said  Court  of  Common  Picas  as  the  first  Judge  there- 
of, and  may  equally  with  him  as  presiding  Judge,  au- 
thenticate 'he  records  of  said  Court. 

^  2.  Such  Associate  Judge  shall  receive  a  like 
trial  fee,  for  every  cause  noticed  for  trial  in 
said  Court  as  is  allowed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
said  city,  to  be  received  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  restriction. 

^  3.  Each  term  of  said  Court  may  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  after  the  commencement 
thereof,  and  a  new  panel  of  Jurors  may,  by  order  of 
said  Court,  be  summoned  for  the  two  last  weeks  of 
said  term,  and  any  writ  or  process  may  be  tested  on 
any  day  in  term,  uiid  be  made  returnable  on  any  oth- 
er day  in  the  same  term  or  the  next  term  ;  provided, 
however,  that  said  Court  may  be  adjourned  on  any 
day  previous  to  the  expiration  of  term,  and  also  from 
any  one  day  in  the  term  ever  to  any  other  day  in  the 
same  term. 

^  4.  The  said  first  Judge  and  Associate  Judge 
shall,  except  when  sick  or  absent  from  said  city,  have 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  at  chambers  touching 
any  suit,  security,  judgment  or  proceeding  in  said 
Court. 

()  5.  All  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  said  first 
Judge  by  virtue  of  the  Statutes  of  this  State  relative 
to  any  legal  proceedings,  are  hereby  given  also  to 
the  said  Associate  Judge ;  and  any  proceeding  com. 
mencedby  one  of  said  Judges,  may,  in  his  absence, 
be  continued,  decided,  and  perfected  by  the  other 
of  said  Judges. 

$G.  The  said  Associate  Judge  shall  have  the 
same  power  as  the  said  first  Judge  to  hold,  and  in 
the  same  manner  preside,  in  the  Courts  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York, 

(j  7.  This  act  snail  continue  in  force  for  the  term 
of  five  years  from  its  passage. 

^  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after 
the  passage  thereof. 

State  of  New.York,  Seerstary's  Office. 


FIELD  FLOWERS.-jBv  Thomas  CampbeU. 
\e  field  flowers  !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis  true  ?  . 

Yet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  doat  upon  you, 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teemed  around  me  with  fairy  delight. 
And   when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight. 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 
I  love  you  for  lulUng  me  back  info  dreams 
Of  the  blue  highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams, 

And  of  broken  glades  breathing  their  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote. 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  note. 

Made  niuitic  that  sweetened  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June  : 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell,  .     .. 

Where  I  thought  it  delighted  your  l)eautics  to  find 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind. 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 
Ev'n  now  what  affections  the  violet  awakes  ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes, 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ; 
What  landscapes  i  read  in  the  primrose's  looks. 
And  what  pictureu  of  pebbled  and  minnow^  brooks, 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore.  A 

Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  you  were  deer. 
Ere  the  fervour  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear,  ^ 

Had  scathed  my  exiKtence's  btoom  :  ' 

Once  I   welcome  you  more,  in  love's  pesaioidess  stage. 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age. 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  ray  tomb. 


VOL.  IIL  OF  THE  RAILROAD  JOUR- 
NAL AND  ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  published  once  a  week  in  qnarto  form,  witli 
Ifi  pages  to  each  number,  at  $3 ;  or  in  semt-motUJdy  form, 
of  32  pagus,  stitched  in  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  #4  per 
annum,  in  advance.  T\ie first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  in  two  parts  to  the  year,  either  stitched 
in  cotwr*  or  bound  in  iMards,  at  the  subscription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  in  one  part,  50  cents,  in  two  parts  il  per 
volume.  Those  in  covers  may  he  sent  by  niaii  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  magazine.  Published  ft 
No.  35  Waif  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  arid 
Proprietor. 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE    AND 

REGISTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS is  now  just  commencing  its  second  year.  It  will 
be  continued  in  a  manner  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  year.  It  lias  drawn  forth  many  valuable  corres- 
pondents, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  assiiit- 
ance  of  whom,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  contribute  to 
its  columns,  together  with  the  ability  of  Mr.  John  Knight, 
formerly,  and  fur  several  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  who  ia  engaged 
as  Editor,  the  proprietor  lias  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  fiiund  worthy  of  an  extended  circulation  and 
a  liberal  support.  liYieJirsl  yiar,or  two  first  volumes,  having 
been  stereotyped,  may  now  be  had  either  in  numbers,  or 
bound  in  buards^-either  at  whotesfdear  retail.  Price  91  5U 
|)er  vol.  in  numbers,  or  91  75  in  boards,  or  93  per  an- 
num. A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.  Published : 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  K.  Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND 
A.MERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE,  has  com- 
menced the  second  volume  of  a  new  series.  It  is  piiblisheil 
once  a  month,  in  quarto  form  of  32  iiages  to  each  month 
ly  number,  at  93  pet  annum  tn  advance.  Tho  last  vol- 
ume may  be  had  cither  stitclied  in  a  cowr,  so  as  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  or  in  boards.  Price,  stitched,  93  25 ;  in 
boanls,  $3  50.  E4xch  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance,  in- 
previous  to  the  first  of  April,  free  of  postage  or  commission, 
will  he  entitled  to  eight  additional  pages  to  each  monthly 
number,  or  96  eMra  pages  to  the  wiume.  Published  at  No. 
35  Wall  street,  N  .  V.j  D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 

Jan.  22,  1834. 

A  Qf^ARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafier  be  published  at  the 
same  office.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  the  most  choice  articles 
from  the  liest  agricultural  and  mechanical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  will  form  2  volumes  to 
the  year,  of  about  640  pa^es  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  quarterly  publications,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail 
Price,  95  per  annum,  in  advance. 

N.  B.  A  small  edition  onlifwitt  he  published. 

AI«o,  the  NEW-YOUK  AMERICAN,  daily,  tn-weekl^, 
and  semi-weekly. 

ifCj'  All  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  above  pub* 
lications,  may  fje  addressed,  ^i-ee  of  postage,  to 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


RAILROAD  TirRNOlTTS,  REVOLVINO 
PLATFORMS  AND  SIDEL.INGS. 

The  subscriber  having  been  for  some  yearr  engaged  in  con- 
structing turnouts,  and  inserting  the  necessary  switches  and 
fixtures  appertaining  to  the  same,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad, — anJ  as  those  works  on  that  road  will  be  shortly  com- 
pleled,  he  is  desirous  of  being  employed  Ity  any  Railroad  Com 
pany  requiring  work  of  the  above  description. 

He  will  either  contract  at  a  fixed  price  to  execute  the  woric, 
he  providing  all  the  necessary  materials  and  fixtures,  or  other- 
wise,— or  he  will  engage  himself  at  a  slated  salary. 

In  relation  to  his  abilities  and  gentral  character  he  begs  to  re  - 
fcr  any  Company,  disposed  to  engage  him,  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  (.'onipany. 

Letters  caa  t>e  addressed  to  him  at  the  Office  of  Construction 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  Baliimore. 

a»it  6t  REUBEN  ALBB. 

# 
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AflvfirtiseniontH,  &c 


of  iiuuierou.-j  iuhribitiuils  of  Oaeidii,  Oswego, 
iiiid  otln  r  cour.ln'f!,  for  the  exploration,  surve\ 
Hiid  e.stiiuate  of  a  sloop  canal  Iroia  tiic'  rity  o- 
VtiCH  to  the  village  ot  Oswego,  oa  Lake  Oata- 
iiOf  aiaiJe  an  iiktercsiing  lejjorf,  aatl  roacluded 
by  iiiJroducing  a  hill  to  jirovide  for  (he  f'urvj'v 
Cnjioi  a  shij>  or  t»tt aaiboat  eanal  from  Aihaiiy  to 
'^'>l|}Os\ve^a,  and  al.sj  to  iinjaove  the  outlets  of  the 
0;io:iu;tg;i,  Cayu^ja  and  .Seneca  Lakes. 

rii;'  bill  provides  for  the  survey  of  tlie  routi 


On   the    (.'onxtruclion  of  Divinff  Bells.     Hy  S. 
D.     To  the  Editor  of  the  kailroad  Journal 
and  Advocate  of  Internal  Improvements. 
i^iR, — !n  the  construction  of  the  common 
diving-bell,  an  instrument  now  very  extensive- 
ly and  importantly  used,  a  complicHtion  ofpul- 
!ies,  barrels,  and  rojies,  always  liable    to  acci- 
lent  aad  interruption,  is  neces-sary  to  insure  a 
supj>ly  of  pure  air  to  the  person  in  tfte  bell,  and 


to  remove  (he  impure  air  constantly  jjeneniting. 
2C-»ij<''^i"'!:fncinj;  at  .Mhany,  thence  up  the  valley  of  it  has  struck  lae  sometimes — altliough  Irom  its 
-Tlljthf  MuiiawU  to   Ilie    Oiw.ila    LaUt.-,    and  liu  iiei  Ip'ot  havijijf   Uoi-n  siln-ndy  adopted,   there  proba- 

the 


■— — ■iiMiMiB'  if ■■■■tii.M  .  Mill  IH.IIH  ■■■inii 'Idown  i;je  oii!l  t  ol'siiid  L;<ke,  and  tlif  Os\ve<ifo  r'iv  t'.\  sts  !«(*me  itisupcrahlt'  objection  to 

XERIC  VlV   }(\ILMO  \D  .iOl'il'i  \  L     &c.  li*'-^'"'"'  '"^  Oswego,  ou  Lake  (J;it<rio,  of  v«uli!eieiiiiipropor*al,  which  I  do  tn.t  p.->reeive — lliat  a  c 
1 — i -— -^ — *-'— — '- l.iier:p;if;ty  lo  ad:nit  vess.l.s  of  'J.M  t-ias   bi:ri!ien,'!<h*n«iiis?   syringe  might  he  used  with  groat 


on- 
ad. 
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jialso.  s  :>  to  improve  the  o;it!ets  ofthe  Onondaga,  jvaril^i^je.  'i'hi!<  syringe  might  work  into  a  small 

^-^ — ^^=-'-- jK'-'VUga  aiid  8<':ieca  Lakes,  as  to  adaiit  vrssels  ;''«'»*'"''^'>'r  above  water,  ;roui  \vh;eh  the  rouimu- 

'I'o  CoRRK.spOMjENTs. — P.  G.  V.   vvill  pleasc Jjof  l"ike  diaie:isions.  itnieatiuii  (a  weil-con.structed  hose  would  serve 

accept  our  thanks  for  liis  monthly  stati'njeut  of  |  On  luof.on  of  Mr.  IIiUi:phrey.  fctir  ti:!ies  the  'every  purpose)  would  proceed  to  the  bell  ;  this 
the  weather.  In  reply  to  his  qiu  rv  in  his  eoia- I "'"'."'''  ';""'•'<'■  '^>'  ^his  report  were  ordered  to  be  ,!»  'Se,  it  is  evident,  might  be  of  any  length,  coiled 
munication  of  the  6th  April,  containing  the  table 


pruiled. 


even  while   in  use  on   the  deek  of  the  lighter, 
I  which  a  1  way  s  accompanies  the  bell,  and  connect- 


Pen.nsylvama   C.vxai.s   a.vd    lUiLuoADs.—jiing  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  bell, 

^  ,  ^ The  Ibliowing  paragraph  iVoni  the  Harrisl'urglijto   which    might  be   attached    a   sfop-eock,    by 

,   18a;}.     With  regard  to  the  irre'nilurity  ofi^^'^''^'^'"^*''^  "'   Friday  last,  presents  A  gratdyiiig   which  the  person  inside  would  always  be  ena- 

receipt  of  the  Journal,  and  oti.er  New-York  f'Tr;'..,  ,,  .,  «    ^.'      P  l        •  ,;l;'«'d  »o  govern  the  supply      For  the  femoval  of 

'  '  "  '*^,       1  he  several  hues  of  thn  Pemisyhanja  eaaaKijthe   impure    a;r,   a   second  set  of  hose  should 

•ere,  relerred  to  m  the  aniie.xed  extract,  w.-^  .are  in  exoilent  navigable  ord.r.and  in  full  ope-i  connect   with  a  second   stop-cock;  the  upper 


for  lyjarch,  we  would  observe  that  we  have  re-! 
ceived  a  report  for  every  month,  except  Decem- 
ber 
the 

pape.„, .........   .„.^.c.i.v^  cA.i.ivi,   «.|,i«ie  III  excellent  navigaoieoru.  r.anu  m  TUii  ope-;  connect    witb  a  second    stop-cock;  tfie   upper 

can  only  say  that  the  y«M/f  and  "neg'.ect"  are,  ration.  Tiie  slight  bn-ach  on  tiie  Juniata,  iniuth  of  this  set  v.  ou!d  be  in  immediate  coin- 
not  with  us.  Our  papers  are  care!u!lv  and  re-  ^^"''ij^l  inttrnipted  the  nuv;;jation  of  that  diyi.jmunicaiion  with  the  atmosphere,  while  (he 
gularly  mailed.  ! 

••  I  received  yesterday,  by  mail,  papers  from' 
New-York  (say  only)  dated  fro:n  -iirij  January,! 

»^?i;/''l^'*'"''''  l-'i'J'^'^-*';'"',"'''^*'' »•!  "•  »|-.?'i-|  our  public  improvements  siiu-e  the  conunence-^top-coek,  and  allow  a  portion'of  £he  impure 
nal  envelopes,  and  m  good  order.    Intermediate  j,;j,.n[  yfi|,,.  T,j.',.gp.,t  ,•„ •-.  .  =1       •  .-.  ». .  .      .  '..      *fP"'^ 


^'^ttlT  a  few  days,  ha.s  been  repaired.  The:  condensing  syringe  above  was -"upplying  the 
Pj^nge  railroad  is  also  in  full  opcratio!),  and  ibell  with  additional  air.  and  (hereby  expelling 
immense  quatifities  of  produce  and  menlian-i  from  it  additional  water,  tlie  person  insid 
dizedadv  i»ass  over  it.  i'he  receipt  of  toils  on;  occasionaily,  at  his  discretion,  open  this 
''  'nfs  .^inee  thecynunence-'lstop-coek,  and  allow  a  portion  of  £he 

iiancial  vear,  have   more j. air  to  escape,  which  would  be  iinmediatelv  re- 

>    : I    .i.._- .1   .  li     I  1.         '  ■      .•  .■-..... 


Wc  also  acknowled 


.j,..   our   indebtedness   to'  pro'^ihle  receipts  for  the  balaiiee  of  this  month. juse.     A  sketch  would  more  readily  exjdain  tli 
V.  D.  G.  for  his  frequent  and  valuable  coiamu-!  .^y^^'  <ii'io|i"<  to  upwards  of  one  jjundred  and  teni|simplieity  of  the  mode  ;  hut  a  sketch  requires 


the 

a 


nicalioiis  upon  the  subject  of  r.iih-oaJs ;  F., 
upon  internal  iini)rovements  ;  S.  D.,  upon  road- 
making,  and  other  subjects.  This  communica- 
tions jire  always  acceptable,  allliough  some. 
times  delayed  by  other  matter  on  hand. 


We  have  received,  and  shall,  at  our  earliest 
convenience,  examine  the  first  aanual  report  ofj 
the  Philipsburgh  and  Juniata  Railroad  Compa-! 
ny.  The  T  -  sident,  IL  Phillip,  Esq.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks. 


Sloop  Canal  from  the  Hudson  to  tub 
Laxcs.— In  the  Assembly  of  New-York,  on  the 
14thof  April,  Mr.  O.  Robinson,  from  a  select 
comniittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions 


«.ii  iimoaiH  u)  upwarcs  o:  one  nunmeu  anu  lenijSimpiieiiy  ol  tlie  moUe  ;  ijut  a  sketcli  requires  a 
thousand  dollars!  During  the  correspondingljv.cod  cut,  and  while  doul.ting  whether  the  idea 
period  of  the   last  financial  years,  the  receipt* '  is  not  open  to  some  peculiar  objection,  1  have 


WiTe  l'ii:rty-four  (hous:'.!id  two  hundred  and 
thuly-eiglil  dollars,  showing;  an  increase  thus 
far,  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars  !  !  ! 

To  tha  Etiitor  of  I  he  Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sir, — j\.3  I  am  a  farmer,  1  have  been  so  much 
occupied  by  my  tttientiou  to  planting  trees,  that 
I  have  really  not  had  time  to  attend  to  my  other 
business.  The  time  for  executing  such  busi-i 
nes-',  in  the  spring  especially,  is  so  short,  thnt 
it  requires  close  attention  to  perform  the  work 
in  season.  I  have  now,  however,  got  nearly 
through,  so  that  you  may  rrly  on  my  communi- 
cation being  in  readiness  for  your  next  nnml>er. 
Your  obedient  servant,  J.  S. 

Hoboken,  April  2S.  1834. 


not  troubled  y:>u  with  one 

Very  resprcttully.  Sir,         S.  D. 
Boston,  Ai)rd  :21,  1S3L  ! 

On  the   Lccaticn  of  Railroad  Curvatures.      By 
Van  De  Graaff.     [For  the  American  Rail- 
road Journ.T.],  and  Advocaie  of  Internal,  Im- 
provements.— Continued  from  p.  162.]   j 
Although  a  system  of  rectangular  lines, 
traced   from  given   co-ordinate  axes,   will,  in 
general,  furnish  the  best  data  for  computation, 
yet  cas«s   sometimes  occur  when  those  caleu- 
lations  have  to  be  made  cither  from  computed 
curves,  or  curves  actually  laid  upon  the  ground. 
In  a  first  location  this  case  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, when,   from   ditiiculties   which  are  found 
in  advance  of  a  line,  it  becomes  aecessarv  to 
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change  a  part  of  that  which  was  either  already 
computed,  or  actually  laid.  Such  a  case  will 
sometimes  occur,  even  when  the  operations  in 
the  field  have  been  skilfully  conducted  ;  and 
in  laying  curves  upon  a  surface  already  graded. 
It  Will  be  frequently  necessary  to  ■  compute 
from  curves  actually  traced.  The  principles 
contii  aed  in  the  four  last  articles  have  been 
given  chiefly  with  this  object  in  view.  But 
with  regard  to  the  two  last  articles,  (7  and 
8,)  it  may  be  observed,  that,  tchen  the  curves 
are  long,  it  becomes  very  important  to  have 
some  method  of  obtaining  the  position  of  the 
hue  w  fromthe  extremity  of  either  curve  ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  only  the  length  of  that  line 
will,  in  such  a  case,  be  of  very  little  use  in  the 
field,  unless  the  direction  is  also  known,  in  or- 
der that  the  termination  of  any  proposed  curve 
may  be  immediately  j^owj^ct/  out  by  an  instru- 
ment placed  at  the  termination  of  a  given 
curve.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  very 
convenient  formulas  for  the  object  thus  pror 
posed;  but  for  want  of  room  in  this  journal,  I 
must  proceed  to  other  things. 

10.  Take  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes,  having  their  origin  at  a  given  station  in  a 
tangent  line,  from  te hie h  a  certain  required  curvt 
is  to  be  laid,  passing  through  a  point  designated 
by  the  co-ordinates  x  y  ;  ttie  given  tangent  line 
coinciding  xcith  the  axis  of  x:  and  let  a  system 
of  rectangular  lines  be  traced  from  the  origin  to 
the  designated  point,  agreeably  to  the  method  pro- 
posed in  article  4.  It  is  then  required  to  deter- 
mine a  met/iod  by  means  ofichieh  the  instrument 

may  be  immediately  directed  into  the  true  tangent 
at  the  designated  point. 

Let  the  successive  rectangular  lines,  as 
traced  from  the  origin,  be  represented  by  a  b  c 
d,  Stc.  It  may  then  be  observed  that  the  safest 
method  of  recording  the  lines  abed,  &.C., 
in  the    field,  will    be    to  take  a   blank  form, 

>  ,  and   then    record   each 


jv: 


line  in  its  proper  equation,  and  with  its  pro- 
per sign,  immediately  as  their  values  arc  de- 
termined by  measurement. 

A  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
field,  after  the  rectangular  lines  a  b  c,  &,c.  have 
been  traced  to  any  proposed  point,  is  to  be  able 
to  examine,  by  the  direction  of  the  instrument, 
what  the  direction  of  tho  curve  would  be  pass- 
ing from  the  origin  through  that  given  point, 
indeed,  in  difficult  situations,  a  curve  cannot 
be  selected  without  such  a  datum;  and  if  the 
rectangular  lines  a  b  c,  &c.  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  that  datum  with  facility,  a  curve 
would  have  to  be  actually  laid  upon  the  ground, 
in  order  to  judge  of  its  fitness,  even  if  a  ijoinl 
were  known  through  w^hich  it  would  pass."  It 
would  evidently  be  not  difficult  to  direct  the  in- 
strument, when  placed  at  the  given  point,  in- 
to the  true  tangent  there,  if  the  inclination  of 
that  tangent  to  the  primitive  tangent  at  tljt 
origin  were  known.  For  the  last  rectangular 
line  traced  will,  of  course,  be  eithor  parallel  to 
the  primitive  tangent,  or  perpendicular  to  it : 
and,  in  either  case,  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
directing  the  instrument  into  a  line  parallel  to 
the  primitive  tangent  at  the  origin.  It  is  then 
onlv  necessary  to  deflect  an  angle  equal  to  the 
inclination  of  those  tAvo  tangents,  when  that 
inclination  is  known,  and  the  direction  of  the 
curve  at  the  given  point  may  then  be  perceived 
at  once,  from  the  position  of  the  instrument, 
without  that  delay  which  would  be  occasion- 
ed by  actually  tracing  a  curve  upon  the  ground, 
which  must  ultimately  be  rclaid.  The  result, 
therefore,  is,  that  a  formula  must  be  investi- 
gated, expressing  the  inclination  of  the  two 
tangents  in  terms  of  the  given  co-ordinates  ajy. 
Take  D  to  denote  the   inclination    required ; 


then  D  =  2  n  T,  and  consequently,  by  art.  2, 

Sin.  D,       ,        1-Cos.  D' 
x=-- — —rand  y=T — : — rr, 
2sin.T,        ^     2  sin.   1. 

Eliminating  D  from  those  two  equations,  the 
result  is, 

■    ■      I. 
Cot.  4  D=?- 

y 

Sucli  is  the  formula  required,  and  its  appli. 
cations  are  very  extensive  in  the  field  :  for  it 
will  thus  be  seen  at  once,  whether  or  not  the 
given  point  can  be  maintained  ;  and  this  fact 
should  be  always  ascertained,  and  the  most 
judicious  line  definitely  selected,  before  any 
curve  is  actually  traced. 

11.  It  is  frequently  necessary  that  several 
points  should  be  designated,  through  which  a 
curve  is  required  to  pass  by  means  of  a  change 
of  curvature  at  each  of  those  points.  To  show 
the  method  of  operation  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  under  such  circumstances,  take  a  sys- 
tem of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes,  coinciding 
with  the  primitive  origin  and  tangent  line. 
Trace,  parallel  to  those  axes,  a  system  of  rec- 
tangular lines,  given  by  the  equations 
ix-=a-\-  6-f-c-f-  &c. 
\y=d-\-e+f-lr  &.C 
and  terminating  at  the  first  designated  point. 
Let  the  instrument  t)e  then  placed  at  that  point, 
and  directed  info  tangent  agreeably  to  the 
method  explained  in  the  last  article.  Take 
this  second  tangent  as  the  a.\is  of  a;,  for  a  new 
system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes ;  and 
parallel  to  these  new  axes,  trace  a  second  sys- 
tem of  rectangular  lines,  given  by  the  equa- 
tions 

5  X  =  a'-f-  b'+  c'-H  &c. 
iy=d'+e'+f'+  &.C 
and  terminating  at  the  second  designated  point 
Let  the  instrument  be  now  placed  at  this  sc^ 
cond  point,  and  again  directed  into  the  proper 
tangent  by  the  sanfe  means  as  before.  Take 
this  third  tangent  as  the  axis  of  x,  for  a  third 
system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  ;  and 
parallel  to  this  second  new  system  of  axes,  trace 
a  third  System  of  rectangular  lines,  given  by  the 
equations    .' 

5  X  =  a"+  b"-\-  e"+  &c.  > 
iy=-d"+e"+f"+8cc.l 

and  terminating  at  the  third  designated  point. 
Continue  this  obvious  order  of  proceeding,  un- 
til equations 

•\y=  S 

have  been  obtained  for  aU  the  designated  pou^^ 
and  then  by  means  of  those  equations,  ani^B^ 
tirle  A,  compute  all  the  moduli  of  curvatures. 
Returning  now  with  the  instrument  to  the 
primitive  origin,  let  each  curve  be  traced  from 
its  proper  modulus  of  curvature,  and  the  line 
will  be  found  to  pass  through  all  tlie  designated 
points.  If  proper  care  be  observed  in  chaining 
the  ditTerent  systems  of  rectangular  lines,  by 
means  of  which  the  equations 


<x  = 

(y  = 


have  been  obtained,  there  can  be  no  disappoint- 
ment in  the  result;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
designated  points  have  been  judiciously  select- 
ed, there  will  very  seldem  be  a  necessity  of 
tracing  the  same  part  of  a  line  the  second  time ; 
and  thus  the  method  of  co-ordinate  axes,  when 
skilfully  conducted,  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  systems  of  operations  connect- 
ed with  the  location  of  railroad  lines. 

In  tracing  the  various  systems  of  rectangu- 
lar lines  through  the  difiercnt  points  which 
may  be  designated  for  a  curve,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  practical  convenience  which  must  be 
mentioned.  I  mean  the  principle  of  desig- 
nating such  points /or  a  change  of  curvature,  as 
will  cause  each  section  of  the  whole  curve, 
between  the  designated  points,  to  be  composed 
of  an  integer  number  of  chains,  when  those 
curves  come  to  be  ultimately  traced,  after  their 
respective  moduli  of  curvatures  have  been  as- 


certained by  the  methods  explained  above.  It 
is  indeed  necessary  in  every  case,  except 
where  the  road-way  is  perfectly  horizontal,  to 
know  the  length  of  each  of  those  separate 
curves,  in  order  to  select  the  designated  point 
correctly  with  respect  to  grade  ;  and  this  da- 
tum must  therefore  always  accompa.iy  the 
levels.  When  a  system  of  those  rectangular 
lines  have  been  traced  to  any  given  point,  and 
the  resulting  equations 

have  been  thus  obtained,  the  distance  from  the 
origin  to  that  giveh  point,  in  a  right  line,  will 
obviously  be  truly  expressed  by  y/x'-\-y'-'i 
which  is  a  formula  /endered  very  convenient 
for  use,  by  means  of  a  table  of  the  squares  and 
square  roots  of  numbers.  And  this  quantity 
may  be  frequently  taken  as  the  length  of  the 
intervening  curve,  by  which  to  compute  what 
the  grade  would  be  at  that  given  point,  and  will 
always  furnish  an  easy  method  of  obtaining 
the  approximate  distance  necessary  in  making 
a  selection  for  the  position  of  a  line,  as  far  as 
the  levels  have  an  influence.  The  next  object, 
then,  must  be  finally  to  designate  such  a  pqint 
as  near  the  point  fixed  by  the  levels  as  a  de- 
sirable curvature  will  permit,  and  which  teill 
produce  a  curve,  from  the  origin,  containing  an 
integer  number  of  cliains.  The  preceding  prin- 
ciples will  furnish  very  simple  means  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  point ;  but  I  cannot  liere  en- 
ter farther  into  such  details. 

12.  Let  two  curves  be  under  consideration, 
having  different  origins,  and  tangent  lines  ;  and 
let  one  ofthose  curves  be  given,  from  a  system  of 
rectangular  lines  or  otherwise,  and  a  point  detig-  . 
noted  th^ein  through  which  the  other  curve  is 
required  to  pass.  It  is  proposed  to  explain  a 
method  bij  means  of  which  the  modulus  of  curva- 
ture of  the  required  curve  may  be  computed. 

Take  a  syste«i  of  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes,  corresponding  with  the  given  origin  and 
tangent  line  of  each  curve  respectively,  and  let 
the  co-ordinates  of  that  point  in  the  given  curve 
which  is  designated  for  the  required  curve  to 
meet,  as  taken  with  reference  to  the  co-ordi- 
nate axes  of  the  given  curve,  bext/;  the  values 
of  these  co-ordinates  being  computed  by  article 
2,  if  the  given  curve  be  already  laid  in  the  field, 
but  determined  by  means  of  a  system  of  rect- 
angular lines,  when  that  curve  has  not  been 
actually  laid.  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  th< 
origin,  taken  with  reference  to  the  axes  ol  j, 
and  determined  either  by  computation,  or  by 
means  of  a  system  of  rectangular  lines,  be  .e- 
noted  by  oc,  ii ;  a  being  supposed  to  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  x.  Take  z  to  denote  the  given 
inclination  of  the  tangents  at  the  origins  of  the 
two  curves. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  required 
modulus  of  curvature  will  be  immediately  de- 
rived from  article  4,  when  the  co-ordinates  x' 
y',  of  the  designated  point,  as  taken  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  new  origin  and  axes,  becomes 
known.  The  formulas  for  those  new  co-ordi- 
nates are, 

x'=  y'-\-  li  .  Sin.  z  +  x  -}-  a  .  Cas.  * 


y'=  y-i-ii.  Cos.  z  —  X  -f  cc .  Sin.  *  ^ 

These  are  the  well  known  expressions  given 
by  most  authors  for  the  transformation  of 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  they  only  her« 
stand  transposed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
suit  the  engineer's  purpose  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. By  means  of  article  4,  the  above  equa- 
tions immediately  produce  the  following  for- 
mula, for  the  value  of  the  new  modulus  of  cur- 
vature T': 

^      y+li.Con.z  —  x-fa.Sin.t 

The  theorem  thus  obtained  has  a  verv  good 
form  for  computation,  and  when  skillfully  ap- 
plied, it  will  frequently  save  much  labor  m 
the  field,  which  would  be  otherwise  required, 
when  certain  alterations  are  proposed  in  a  lint, 
once  computed,  or  actually  traced.     In  th«  prac- 
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tical  use  of  this  theorem,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  algebraic  sign  of  all  the 
quantities ;  but  this  does  not  here  require  an 
explanation. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  April, 
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Experiments  made  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Ca 
nal,  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of  Canal 
Boats.  By-  J.  Robinson,  FIsq  ,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  [Frodi  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Second 
Part  for  1833.*] 

In  the  way  in  which  experiments  to  ascer. 
tain  the  forms  of  least  resistance  of  Uoating  bo- 
dies  have  generally  be«n  made,  so  costly  an 
apparatus,  and  so  much  precision  and  skill  in 
observation,  have  been  required  in  order  to 
•rive  any  value  to  the  results,  that  comparative- 
ly few  persons  have  been  enabled  to  undertake 
such  investigations,  notwithstsmding  the  obvi. 
ous  advantage  to  be  derived  by  those  interested 
in  canal  navigation,  from  an  accurate  know, 
ledge  of  the  forms  most  suitable  for  vessels,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  to  be  employed. 

The  great  increase  of  speed  which  has  lately 
been  effected  in  railway  carriage  having  made 
it  expedient  that  correHponding  im  provements 
shou  be  intro<luced  into  the  transport  of  goods 
on  Ci  dsi  it  became  the  interest  of  canal  pro- 
prietors to  use  active  endeavors  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  directors  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  have  shown  themselves  particularly  well 
disposed  to  encourage  such  investigations,  and 
have  applied  a  considerable  portion  of  their  re- 
venue to  the  construction  of  experimental 
steam-vessels,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
facings  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  tran- 
sit of  large  vessels  at  rates  of  speed  which,  un- 
til lately,  have  been  supposed  impracticable  in 
confined  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  effect  from 
the  power  employed  in  such  steam-vessels,  it 
was  necessary  to  ai^certain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  form,.which  should  be  given  to  their  bodi>  s  : 
nd  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed  on  this 
|ioint,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  directors 
that  experiments  should  be  made  on  the  canal 
with  models  of  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  safe 
conclusions  being  drawn  from  the  results  of  the 
trials. 

In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  four  mo- 
dels were  prepared,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 

.    No.  1  was  8  feet  3  inches  long,  2  feet  wide, 
'  and  1  foot  deep. 

I   No.  2  was  8  feet  3  inches  long,   2  feet  wide, 
and  1  foot  6  inches  deep. 
No.  3  was  8  feet  3  inches  long,  2  feet  wide, 

and  1  foot  6  inches  deep. 
No.  4  was  9  feet  1  inch  each  part,  1  foot  wide, 

and  1  foot  deep. 
And  the  weight  of  each  187^  lbs. 
No.  1  was  quite  flat  on  the  floor,  rounded  at 
the  bilges,  ^nd  perpendicular  in  the  sides  at  the 
midship  section,  but  with  a  fine  entrance  and 
run. 

No.  2  was  made  in  the  proportions  of  an  or- 
dinary  coasting  trader. 

No.  3  in  the  proportions  of  a  sharp-built 
■chooner. 

No.  4  was  a  twin  boat,  similar  in  its  sections 

to  No.  1,  only  that  the  breadth  of  each  portjoji 

was  half  of  the  other  breadth,  while  the  depth 
was  the  same. 

The  weight  of  all  the  models  being  alike,  their 
displacement  of  water  was  equal,  although 
their  draft,  or  depth  of  immersion,  was  neces- 
sarily  different. 

The  usual  way  of  trying  the  resistance  of 
floatmg  bodies  is  by  dirawing  them  across  a 
dock  or  basin,  by  a  cord  running  over  delicate- 
y  hung  pulleys  on  a  high  mast,  and  with  cer- 
tain weights  attached  :  the  time  is  accurately 
noted  which  each  form  j  requires  to  move 
through  a  certain  space,  and  the  comparative 
resistances  are  calculated  from  these  elements. 

.w-'-i     °'"°"  ^"  prewnted  by  th«  Socirty  with  their 
■t"  mint  medal  for  thi»  very  valuable  communicatien. 


This  method  presents  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages ;  and  1  therefore  resolved  on  adopting 
a  different  one,  which  should  adin  t  of  each  ex- 
periment being  carried  on  through  a  much 
greater  space  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  cords  and  pulleys.  My  first  intention 
was  to  tow  each  mo<lel  by  a  long  slender  line 
from  the  after  part  of  a  light  steamboat,  which 
was  capable  of  running  about  seven  miles  pep 
hour  in  the  canal.  'J'his  line  was  to  have  been 
attached  to  an  hydrostatic  dynamometer,  and 
by  this  means  the  strain  exerted  on  the  towing 
line  at  every  different  rate  of  speed  by  each  of 
the  models  in  succession  might  have  been  ap- 
proximated.  I  was  enabled,  however,  by  a 
suggestion  from  an  ingenious  friend  (Mr.  Old- 
ham,  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  to  adopt  a  much 
more  summary  and  satisfactory  way  of  deter- 
mining the  comparative  resistance  of  the  diffe- 
rent models  ;  and  a.s  it  was  the  comparative  re- 
sistance alone  which  required  investigation, 
there  could  be  no  inducement  to  go  through 
the  more  tedious  process  of  trying  the  resis- 
tances separately,  and  of  incurring  the  risk  of 
error  from  mistakes  in  reading  off  the  indica- 
tions of  the  dynamometer. 

I  prepared  accordingly  a  spar  or  yoke,  of  16 
feet  8  inches  long,  which  was  divided  into  100 
part.s  of 2  inches  each;  a  small  eye-bolt  was 
fixed  at  each  extremity,  and  a  shifting  hasp  fit- 
ted to  the  middle  part.  With  this  yoke  all  the 
ex|)criment8  were  made  by  the  two  following 
processes.  1st,  a  model  was  attached  by  a 
slender  towing-line  to  each  eye-bolt,  and  the 
hasp  was  fixed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
yoke,  and  linked  to  an  outrigger  on  the  steam- 
vessel,  which  was  then  set  in  motion  at  the  re- 
quired speed.  If  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
models  preceded  the  other,  in  consequenee  of 


its  offering  less  resistance,  the  hasp  was  shifteid 
along  the  spar  towards  the  sluggish  one,  until 
the  resistances  were  balanc<Hl,  and  the  two  mo- 
dels ran  abreast  of  one  another.  The  relative 
lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  yoke  then  gave  an 
inverse  measure  of  the  comparative  resistances 
of  the  models,  at  that  rate  of  speed  ;  this  being 
noted  down,  the  hasp  was  brought  again  te  the 
middle  of  the  yoke,  and  the  model  wliich  show, 
ed  least  resistance  was  by  degrees  loaded  with 
weights  until  it  again  exactly  balanced  the 
other,  and  swam  abreast  of  it ;  the  amount  of 
the  added  weights  being  likewise  noted,  afford- 
ed a  second  measure  of  the  difference  of  the 
resistiince  of  the  two  models. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  the  experiment  was 
gone  through  with  different  pairs  of  the  models, 
and  was  frequently  repeated  through  long  spa- 
ces of  the  canal,  as  it  was  found  that  various 
circumstances  interfered  to  render  the  resist, 
ances  inconstant,  such  as  approaching  nearer 
to  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  pass- 
ing a  loaded  vessel,  or  making  a  turn  roimd  a 
projecting  part  of  the  bank. 

It  was  at  first  attempted  to  conduct  the  expe- 
riments by  towing  the  models  astern  ;  but  it 
was  immediately  found  that  the  ripple  of  the 
wake  of  the  steamer  disturbed  the  uniformity 
of  the  resistance  of  the  models.  Various  mo- 
difications were  then  tried  with  more  satisfac- 
tory  results,  and  finally  the  arrangement  was 
made  as  follows  :  A  spar,  like  a  bolt-sprit,  of 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  was  run  out  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  water  from  the  bow  of 
the  steamer,  the  hasp  of  the  yoke  being  attach- 
ed by  a  link  to  the  point  of  this  spar,  the  mo. 
dels  were  in  this  way  kept  ahead  of  the  steam- 
er in  smooth  water,  and  were  altogether  undis- 
turbed by  any  ripple  or  waye. 


Tablk  a. — Experiments  with  equal  Loads. 


Models  tried. 

United 
W  eight.1  of 

and  Ijoad. 

No.  1.  Flat    Vcg*.l 
No.  2.  Coaster 

Vyi  each 

No.  1.  Flat    Ve«8..1 
No.  2.  CoaUer 

! 

856    " 

No.  1.  Flat    Vessel 
No.  2.  Coaster 

320    " 

No.  1.  Flat  Vesael 
No.  2.  Coaster 

392    " 

No.  1.  Flat    VcKsol 
No.  3.  Schooner  . . 

192    " 

No.  1.  Hat   Vessel 
No.  3.  Schooner  . . 

356    " 

No.  1.  Hat    Vewiel 
No.  3.  Schooner  . . 

3-20    " 

No.  1.  Flat    Veaael 
No.  3.  Schooner . . 

392    " 

No.  1.  Flat    Veaael 
No.  4.  Twin    do.. 

256    " 

No.  1.  Hat    Vesael 
No.  4.  Twin    do.. 

320    " 

No.  1.  Flat    Vessel 
No.  4.  Twin    do.. 

' 
•: 

392    " 

Divisions  in  the 

ariris  of  Yoke 

when  at  3  miles 

per  hour. 

I    tl    \ 
{    tl    j 

{  n  I 

I  s  j 

I  u  i 

I  -  } 
I  s  I 

{  s  I 


Difference. 


4  div.  or  1-12 


8  div.  or  1-6 


6  div.  or  1-8 


10  div.  or*  1-i 


le  div.  or*    1-5 


14  dir.  or  1-3 


n  div.  or  M 


10  div.  or*    1-5 


6  div.  or  1-8 


:-4  div.  or  1-12 


Diviriotis  in  the 

Arms  of  Yoke 

when  at  GinUcs 

per  hour. 

\    S    j 
I    S    I 

I  SI  { 

\  s!  ! 

\  S!  { 

I  S  { 

(    iincer-    ) 
I     tain       J 

I  ;?  { 

J    uncer-    ) 
i     tain      i 

Suncer-    > 
tainj     \ 

\   uncer-    > 
(      tain      ( 


Different: 


None. 


do. 


2-100  peita 


3  div.  or  1-24. 


3  div.  or  1-34. 


I 


o 
la 


Table  B.— Experiments  with  equal  Arms  of  the  Yoke  at  3  Miles  per  Hour. 


M»del»  cam  fared. 


No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
o. 

No 
No. 


Flat  Vessel. 
Coaster.... 


Flat  Vessel. 
Coaster . . . . 


Flat  Vessel.. 
Schoener  ... 

Flat  Vessel . . 
Schooner 

Flat  Vessel.. 
Twin  Vewel . 


I)eftk  •/ 

Immtrsion 
in  intkes. 

4-91 
8-5 

6063 
10- 063 

4-17 
8-41 

5-75 
10-25 


17 


ITtigkt  •/ 
Vtitelt  with 
tktir  I^tdt. 

256  lbs.) 
288    "   $ 

320    »    > 
392    "   S 

192    "    > 
234    "    S 

330    "   > 

362    "   S 

«•■  ■ 

256-"    > 
256    "   < 


Diferene*. 


33 


72 


43 


43 


00 


No.  2  carries  1-8  siore  than  No.  1. 


No.  2  carries  2-9  more  than  No.  ]. 


No.  3  carries  2-9  more  than  No.  |L 


No.  3  carriee  2-15  more  thaa  No.  I. 


i..: 


No 


N.  B.— The  depth  of  immersion  entered  abovo  is  tbai  obeerved  when  tke  V( 
pear  to  alter  when  in  motion. 


difleicnce  at  thia  rate  of  speed, 
lis  were  at  reat,  and  whi«li  did  not  ap^ 
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Table  C. — Experiments  with  equal  Ai-nis  of  the  Yoke  at  6  miles  per  hour. 

r ■  „  Wei'jiil  nf 

Modeh  Compared. 


Imiaertion 
in  iiirhes. 


No.  1. 
No.  -i. 

No.  1. 
No.  2. 

No.  1. 
No.  3. 


Flat  Vessel. . 
Coaster. . . . , 

Flat  Vessel. 
Coaster. . . . 


Flat  Vessel. . . . 
fc>chooner  shape 


No.  l.'«  Flat  Vessel. . . . 
No.  3.    Schooner  shape 


No.  1. 
No.  4. 


Flat  Vessel. 
Twin  Boat. 


4  2-12 

6  4-12 

4  11-12 
8  1-12 

4  7-12 

7  y-12 

4  11-12 
y  2  IJ 

5  9-12 
a  7-12 


Models 

whrii  loaded. 

iy2  lbs.  > 

iy2  "  s 

256    "   ) 

256    "    \ 

r.i2    "    ) 

ia2   "  s 

256     "    ) 


320 

320 


DiffercTice. 


The  diaiight  of  water  noted  in 
the  column  of  immersions 
was  that  observe*!  when  the 
models  were  at  rest  previoiu 
to  the  commencement  ol'each 
experiment ;  the  actual  im- 
mersion during  tiie  experi- 
ment was  considerably  less, 
especially  in  the  flatter  ves- 
sels ;  but  there  were  no 
moans  of  ascertaining  it  pre- 
cisely. 


The  accompanying  tables  contain  the  rpfjiillsi|the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ithaca,  and  several 
of  these  trials,  from  which  the  iinj)ortant  iiiier-j  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  respecta 


ence  may  be  drawn,  that  there  is  no  form  which 
will  present  a  minimum  resistance  in  all  cir- 
fvanstances  ;  and  that  the  form  which  i»  easiest 
drp^n  through  a  canal  at  a  low  velocity  does 
n' t  jjospesrf  the  same  advantages  at  n  higher 
ra  e  ^fsited. 

3  ioo'<  ng  into  the  table  A,  experiment  1st, 
we  ^  th.  t,  although  the  resistance  of  No.  1  be 
to  tli.  ,  of  No.  '2  as  13  to  1'2,  whm  the  velocity 
is  3  r.iiles  per  hour,  yet  when  the  speed  is  in- 
creased to  6  miles,  the  advantage  vvhicii  No.  2 
had  ovoi   the  flatter  vessel  entirely  liisappears. 

Again,  in  table  13,  we  see  that  in  one  e.vjieri- 
meiit  No.  2  carries  two-ninths  more  weight 
than  No.  1,  with  equal  resistance,  when  tl»e  ve. 
locity  is  n  miles  per  hour;  but  tlial  when  the 
rate  i-s  raised  to  6  miles,  the  loads  require  to  be 
inadc^  the  same  in  both,  in  order  to  equalise  the 
resistance. 

It  iippears,  from  numerous  experiments  made 
at  iritermediate  speeds,  that  this  changf  m  the 
relative  resistance  is  progressive  ;  then'  is  rea- 
gon,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  if  circumstan- 
ces had  admitted  of  carrying  oti  the  experiments 


bility  from  Tompkins  county.  Thus  arranged, 
and  accompanied  by  a  first-rate  band  of  music, 
they  proceeded  to  within  about  three  miles  of 
Owego,  where  they  were  met  by  four  cars, 
filled  with  citizens  from  that  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  among  whom  were  the 
members  of  the  board  of  dir. dors  from  that 
village,  the  officers  of  the  coi|)oration,  the  cler- 
gy. Ace,  as  also  the  Owego  band.  As  the  ears 
approached  each  other,  three  hearty  cheers 
went  forth  from  the~]>  irty  from  Owego,  which 
in  the  same  flow  of  ;".od  feeling  was  almost  im- 
mediately refiponii'd  to.  After  a  few  moments 
delay,  the  united  train  was  again  put  in  motion, 
and  as  it  came  m  view  from  the  bridge,  one  mile 
from  the  vill.ige,  a  field  piece  that  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  was  discharged  as 
a  signal  of  its  approach,  which  was  immediate, 
ly  re-echoed  by  another  from  the  village.  On 
passing  the  park,  in  front  of  the  academy,  and 
whilst  rounding  the  curve  to  come  into  Front 
street,  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  presented, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  this  section   of  the  state,  and  we 


at  a  higher  velocity  than  crmile's  jxr  hour,  the|jliad  almost  said  in  our  country.  The  streets, 
flatter  formed  vessel  would  have  attained  a  su-j  on  either  side  of  the  p'trk,  presented  one  dense 
ptriority  over  the  sharper  ones  :  this  conclusion  I  mass  of  admiring  spectators,  who  had  congre. 
i!»  corroborated  by  the  fact,  tlint  the  swiltestgated  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  coun- 
going  steam-vessels   which  have  been   built  in    ties,  whilst  the  doors  and  windows  of  th 


'  the  aea- 


t'lis  country  are  those  which  are  nearly  quite*  demy,  the  court-house,  and  the  private  dwell- 
liat  in  the  floor  for  a  great  proportion  of  theirs  jings,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  gave 
whole  length.  '  fair  evidence  of  the  "  hearty  welcome"  that  re- 

Tlie  first  practical  inference  which  may  be'ispondtd  from  every  bosom.  It  was  under 
drawn  from  these  experiments  is,  that  alljjthese  peculiarly  gratifying  circumstances  that 
vessels  which  are  intended  to  be  tracked,  orn  the  cars,  in  regular  succession,  and  at  short  in- 
impelled  by  machinery,  through  canals  at  low  tervals,  rolled  through  our  streets  until  they 
velocifies,  should  be  built  as  sharp  in  their  hot -j  arrived  in  front  of  the  hotel, — whilst  the  roaring 
toms  as  circumstances  will  aduiit  of,  although  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  waving  of 
this  inu«t  necessarily  increase  their  draught  of  I  flags,  ♦he  exhilarating  music  from  two  excellent 
water  ;  the  second  inference  is,  that  whenever |  bands,  and  the  loud  and  oft-repeated  huzzas  of 
vessels  are  intended  to  move  in  caiia's  with  aj'the  multitude,  produced  an  animation  that 
higher  rate  of  speed  than  f)  miles  p"r  hour,  tliej  hrisrhfened  every  countenance,  and  gladdened 
genernl   form  of  the  bottom  should  b«;  nearly Ijevelry  heart.     The  scene  was  novel  and  inte- 


quite  flat. 


Ith\ca  and  Owego  Railroad. — The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad; 
has  been  furnished  us  by  a  friend,  who  will| 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  politeness.! 
We  are  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  this  road' 
is  in  operation,  as  it  will,  beyond  a!!  question,' 
dispel  unfounded  prejudices,  and  •)ra<Iu<^e  a 
proper  spirit  and  feeiing'aiuong  tlicso  who.^o  in- 
terest will  he  most  promoted  by  their  general 
introduction  : 

Completion  or  the  Railroad. — In  pursu- 
ance of  arrangements  to  that  etfect,  as  announ- 
ced in  our  last,  the  first  grand  experiment  on! 
the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad,  was  made  on 
Monday  of  this-  week.  At  !)  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  between  fifty  and  s/xty  cars,  each 
nrawn  by  two  horses,  and  loaded' with  salt, 
plaster,  and  passengt  rs,  left  the  head  of  the 
plane  fur  Owego.  The  train  was  led  by  three 
pleasure  cars,  filled  with  passengers, — among 
whom  were  the  president  and  a  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  railroad  company,  tlie  engineer- 
in-chief,  the  assistant  engineers,  the  superin- 
tendenta  of  carpentry  and  masonry,  a  part  o. 


resting  beyond  description,  and  the  reader  must 
draw  largely  upon  his  imagination  in  order  to 
have  any  thing  like  correct  conclusions  as  to 
the  high  and  universal  gratification  which  pre- 
vailed. 

About  3  o'clock,  the  company  sat  down  loan 
excellent  dinner,  prepared  by  Mr.  Manning,  at 
the  hotel.     L.  A.  Burrows,  Esq.,  presided  at  the 
table,  {assisted  |by|  T.    Farrington,    and  S.  B. 
Leonard,  as  vice-presidents.  After  the  cloth  was 
jlri'inovcd,  several  appropriate  sentiments  were 
'igiveii,  some    of  which  we  give,  below.     Judge 
•Bloodgood,  President  of  the  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, being  called  upon,  rose  and  delivered  a  very 
api)ropriate  address,  and  closed  by  offering  a 
sentimnet ;  but  the  committee  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  for  publication  when  our  paper 
went  to  press. 

TOASTS. 

1.  The  Ithica  and  Owego  Railroad.  We  hail 
its  completion  as  a  matrimonial  aUiance  between 
the  waters  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  the  Susque- 
hannah  River  ;  may  its  progeny  be  prosperity 
to  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  rich  return 
to  the  enterprising  individuals  who  have  pro- 
jected  and  accomplished  the  work. 

2.  Individual  enterprise.  It  has  erected  a 
monument   in    this    part    of  Western    New- 


York,  which  justly  excites  the  pride  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

3.  The  Erie  Canal,  and  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  The  same  liberality  and  foresight 
which  hastened  the  completion  of  the  one,  will 
overcome  the'  obstacles  and  prejudices  which 
retard  the  construction  of  the  other. 

4.  The  Southern  Tier  of  Counties.  They 
ihave  borne  their  share  in  the  burthens  of  inter. 

nal  improvements.  It  is  just  that  they  should 
share  in  its  benefits,  by  an  exteysion  of  the 
system. 

5.  The  State  of  New-York.  Indebted  to  Na- 
ture for  its  advantages,  and  to  its  Citizens  for 
the  improvement  of  them. 

6.  Our  Neighbor,  and  Rival  in  Internal  Im- 
provements— the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  timely  exercise  of  sound  policy  on 
the  part  of  New-York,  will  prevent  a  large 
slice  of  the  Empire  State  from  passing  into  the 
hands"of  Si/non  Snyder. 

•  7.  The  Cayuga  Lake  has  long  courted  the 
Susquehannah  River.  To-day  we  celebrate 
their  wedding. 

8.  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego  Railroad  Company.  Their  perse- 
vering and  successful  efforts  entitle  them  to 
our  gratitude. 

9.  Ithaca  and  Owego.  Prosperity  to  the  one 
is  prosperity  to  the  other. 

10.  "The  Stockholdersof  the  Ithaca  and  Owe- 
go Railroad.  May  the  revenues  of  the  road 
enable  them  to  sing  to  the  tune  of  money  in 
both  pockets. 

11.  The  memory  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  He 
was  the  efficient  friend  and  the  able  and  elo. 
,quent  advocate  of  internal  improvements. 

12.  The  constituted  authorities  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  and  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  Its  con- 
struction no  otherwise  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable, than  was  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  The  objections  to  both  have  the  same 
found  ition, — error.  But  a  wise  man  has  said, 
"error  may  be  tolerated,  when  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it." 

Vnlnnteers. — By  N.  Randall.    John  Randel, 
Jr.,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego 
Railroad.     To  his  profound  skill,  and  untiring 
perseverance,  are  the  people  of  Owego  indebted 
for  their  present  celebration. 
I     By  John  Randel,  Esq.  The  Citizens  of  Owe- 
go.    May  all  their  future  intercourse  with  the 
citizens  of  their  sister  village  of  Ithaca,  be  as 
happy  and  joyful  as  the  intercourse  of  to-day. 
I     By  Wni.  R.  Collins.     Richard  V.  De  Witt, 
i  Treasurer  of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Railroad — 
the  main  spring  of  the  work. 
j     By.  J.  S.   Beebc.     The   Ithaca   and  Owego 
I  Railway.     The  true  way  to  unite  the  interests, 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the   villages  of 
Ithaca  and  Owego. 

By  D.  C.  Woodcock.  John  Randel,  Esq., 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Railroad.  His  character 
as  a  man  of  science,  is  well  attested  by  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  work  which  he  has 
just  completed,  and  has  heretofore  been  abun- 
dantly  established  by  a  verdict  of  $226,000  * 

By  Henry  Ackley.  The  Ithaca  and  Owego 
Railroad  Company,  and  Susquehannah  and 
Cayuga  Banks.  May  the  former  remove  the 
deposites  of  the  latter  to  the  tune  of  ten  per 
cent,  profit. 

By  T.  Farrington,  Esq.  The  Engineer-in- 
Chief,  the  Assistant  Engineers,  Superintend- 
ents and  workmen  on  the  Ithaca  and  Owego 
Railroad. 

By  Samuel  Crittendon.  The  matrimonial 
connection  between  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  Sus- 
quehannah River.  May  it  multiply  and  increase 
abundantly. 


*  Referring  to  a  verdict  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  R. 
against  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company. 

On  the  Currents  of  the  Ocean.     By  G.  K.  O. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine, and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Itn. 
provements. 
Sir, — I  have  lately  read  the  dissertation  on 
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the  Oceanic  Currents,  in  your  last  Number, 
and  am  induced  to  think  the  author  in  error 
as  to  their  cause.     If,  according  to  his  hypo- 
thesis,  the  earth  received  a  sudden  unpulse, 
causing  it  to  revolve,  (I  suppose  of  course  at 
the  same  rate  it  now  does,)  and  leave  the  wa- 
ters nearly  stationary,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared to  a  spectator  at  the  equator  to  move 
with    the   velocity  of  1000   miles    an  hour. 
This   would    continually    decrease,    and    at 
length  become  imperceptible,  on  account  of 
friction  against  the  bottom  and  adjacent  par. 
tides.     But  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  earth  received   its  first   impulse  has  not 
been   sufficient   to  produce  this  effect,  or  so 
far  as  we  are  acqsiainted   with   the  subject, 
even  a  similar  <me.     Undoubtedly  the  cause 
us  well  as  the  consequence  is  permanent  and* 
continued,   and    is,    I  conceive,   easily  as- 
signed.      "■'*■■  ^  ] 
The  torrid  zone  receives  more  heat   from 
the  sun  than  any  like  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  consequently,  its  air  is  heated  more 
than  any  other — is  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
the  cooler  air  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  of! 
course  rises  to  the  higher  purls  of  the  atmos-j 
phere,  being  forced  up  by  the  air  that  comes; 
in  to  supply  its  place.     This  would  produce! 
a  direct  motion  from  north  to  south   towards 
the  equator  in  the  directions  1-3  and  9-7. 


for  the  same  reason  that  the  air  does,  subject '[would  deserve  the  patronage  of  every  bene- 
however  to  more  modification,  interruption,  l^o'ent  mind,  and  be  worthy  the  adoption  alike 
and  counter  currents,  inasmuch  as  it  meets  "'"  ffovernments   professmir  to  be  paternal  or 

..•,1, J-       \         T    .1  •   1    ^1  to    be   reprcsentaijve.      But  the    nia:n   oDjrct 

wUh    more  impediments.      I    think  the   cur-       ,  ■  ,        '    ,  •  •      .      •  _ 

J      r  ,    .        ,       1     ,•       : which  we    have   now  m  view  is,  to  imurrsf 

rents  round  the  Capes  and  in  th*'  l^dianhj^jr  joh,j  Herhchels  statement  strongly  on  the 
Ocean  are  perfectly  explicable  on  this  liypo-  ;n,jn,i  „f  the  young  gardener,  so  ns  to  cncour- 
liesis  (theory?),  and  1  might  enter  into  de-iiage   him,  above  all  other  eartldy  things,  to 


tail  if  circumstances  permitted. 

Yours,  &c.       G.  K.  O 
April  17,  1834. 


Now,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  lati- 
tude of  45  degrees,  revolves  about  the  rate 
of  700  miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  air  of  that 
region  were  suddenly  transferred  to  the  equa- 
tor, it  would  apparently  move  from  east  to  west 
<U  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour  in  the  direction 
4—5,  but  as  the  transfer  is  gradual,  it  would 
receive  velocity  from  the  earth  in  its  passage 
over  it,  and  therefore  its  apparent  velocity  at 
the  equator  would  be  comparatively  small  if 
contrasted  with  the  difference  of  velocities  at 
45  and  0  degrees. 

We  have  now  the  two  motions  8-2  and 
1-2,  which,  being  compounded,  will  produce 
the  single  motion  3-5.  Two  streams  of  air 
from  the  north-east  and  south-east,  repre- 
sented by  3-5  and  7-5  meet  at  the  point  5  ; 
their  opposite  forces,  1-3  and  9r-7,  being 
equal,  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  remaining 
forces  2-3  and  8-7  will  continue  in  the  di- 
rection  5-6. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why,  near  the 
equator,  the  wind  blows  from  east  to  west, 
and  north  and  south  of  it  from  north-east  and 
south-east.  The  air  is  here,  for  simplicity, 
represented  as  moving  in  straight  lines  ;  but 
it  really  moves  in  curves,  and  the  line  of 
direct  motion  from  east  to  west  is  a  few  de- 
grees  north  of  the  equator. 

If  we  suppose  the  waters  of  the  torrid 
2«ne  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
aided  by  the  dry  winds  from  the  land,  eva- 
poration will  proceed  rapidly.  Of  course, 
then,  the  waters  at  the  equator  wpnld  be  re- 
latively lower  than  those  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  which  would  therefore  flow  to- 
Ward  the  equator,  and  take  a  westerly  course. 


cherish  a  taste  tor  reading  in  himself,  and  in 
all  tiiose  with  whom  lie  may  have  any  thing 
to  dp.  Another  point  to  which  we  wish  to 
direct  attention    is  the  necessity,  when  a  na- 

' Ijtional  system  of  education  is  established,  of 

The  Enjoyment  of  Reading. — We  said  aiaddinj;  to  every  sclvool,  not  only  a  garden,  a 
word  or  two  on  this  subject  in  our  preceding  j  workshop  for  teaching  the  simpler  operations 
volume;  and  on  account  of  its  great  inipott-ijof  the  luechanical  arts,  and  a  kitchen  for 
ance  to  every  individual,  we  cannot  help  again'  teaching  the  girls  cookery,  but  also  a  circu- 
adverting  to  it.  We  recommend  those  who  [lating  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
have  not  tii!;cn  the  Penny  Magazine  from  its  'parish.  In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  we 
commencement,  at  least  to  purchase  No.  95, 'cannot  resist  giving  the  following  short  extract 
for  September  •^♦S,  18^i3.     It  is  most  gratifying  from   Sir  .bdin  Herschel's  address:    "Of   all 


to  reflect  that  there  is  not  a  human  being, 
endowed  with  health  and  the  ordinary -condi- 
tion of  the  human  faculties,  that  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  what  Sir  John  Herschel  appears  to 


the  amusements  which  c;in  possibly  be  ima- 
giiied  lor  a  Jiard- working  man,  after  his  daily 
toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  in  nothing  like 
readitig  an  entertaining  book,  supposing  him 


have  the  hook  to  read.  It  calls  for  no  bodily 
exertion,  ot  which  he  has  h<id  enough,  or  too 
much,     li  relieves  his  home  of  its  dulness  and 


consider  the  greatest  of  human  pleasures.  It'to  have  a  taste  fjr  it,  and  supposing  him  to 
is  delightful  to  foresee  that,  when  the  whole  " 
of  society  shall  be  so  far  educated  as  to  derive 
pleasure  from  reading,  and  when  books  are 
as  common  as  bread  and  potatoes,  the  hardest- 1  jsauienegs,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
worked  agricultural  laborer  or  mechanic,  when  I  {what  drues  him  out  to  the  alehouse,  to  his 
he  goes  home  from  his  day's  toil,  may  plungejjown  ruin  an«l  his  family's.  It  transports  hini 
at  once  into  intense  enjoyment  by  taking  up jitito  a  livelier,  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
a  book.  The  most  gratifying  cin^umstanceijand  inlerosting  scene;  and,  while  he  enjoys 
respecting  this  enjoyment  is  its  universality. lihiniseir  t!;;-re.  lu^  may  forget  the  evils  of  the 
and  its  applicability  to  all  countries,  all  future 
ages,  and  to  every  human  being  in  tolerable 
health  and  above  destitution.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  man,  whether  in  prosperity  or  in 
adversity;  whether  in  prison  or  free';  and 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  whether  in  health 
or  sickness.  Another  gratifying  prospect  an- 
ticipated from  the  result  of  univers.'il  reading 
is.  universal  improvement  of  worldly  circum- 
stances. Let  any  taste  become  general,  and 
the  regulations  and  habits  of  society  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  that  taste.  Th( 
hours  of  labor,  at  present,  aflTord  barely  time 
for  eating  and  sleeping  ;  but  when  rending 
becomes  a  necessary  of  life  to  every,  even  the 
lowest,  class  of  society,  they  will  be  reduced 
so  as  to  afford  time  for  that  enjoyment  also. 
Surely,  if  nothing  else  were  to  be  gained  by  a 


present  moment,  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were 
ever  so  drunk,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
finding  himself  the  next  <hiy  with  his  money 
in  his  pocko?,  or,  at  least,  laid  out  in  real  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  for  himself  and  his 
family, — and  without  a  headach.  Nay,  it  ac- 
-•ompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work  ;  and, 
if  the  book  he  has  been  reading  be  any  t'l-ng 
above  the  very  i<llest  and  lightest,  gives  hmi 
something  to  think  of  besides  the  mere  me- 
chanical drudg.-'ry  of  hisevery-day  occupation, 
— something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  aa<l 
look  lorward  with  pleasure  to.".  .  ."If  I  were 
to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  nie  in 
stead  uuiler  every  variety  of  cireutT»B«:»ncc«, 
and  be  a  source  of  liap[Mness  and  cheerfulnrps 
to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  illf, 
iiowever  things  might  go  amiss,  and  th«   world 


system  of  national  education,  but  the  power  ofifrown  upon   ipe.  it  would  be  a  taste  fo:    read- 
conferring  so  much  happiness  on  millions,  it'iing." — [Penny  Magazine.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD,  KEPT  AT  AVOYLLE  FERUV,  RED  RIVER,  LOU. 

For  the  month  of  March,  1834— {//»<.  31.10  A'.,  Lonfr.  91.59  W.  nearly.) 


Date. 

T.rrmn  meter. 

Wind. 

18:M. 

Morn'g. 

Noon. 

Night. 

March  1 

37 

63 

60 

w — light 

"       2 

45 

58 

51 

N 

"      3 

41 

57 

51 

N — light 

"      4 

36 

74 

58 

11 

"      5 

.•;4 

66 

64 

calm 

"      6 

60 

73 

70 

s — light 

«      7 

68 

75 

74 

8 — high 

"      8 

60 

71 

55 

calm 

•'      9 

48 

48 

46 

N  E 

"     10 

46 

48 

49 

N  E  light 

"     11 

50 

56 

55 

calm 

"     12 

54 

63 

62 

It 

"     13 

59 

61 

60 

it 

«     14 

59 

61 

67 

41 

"     15 

54 

73 

68 

11 

"     16 

58 

74 

71 

8  W 

"     17 

64 

67 

65 

calm 

"     18 

64 

74 

70 

ti 

"     19 

64 

72 

71 

8  E — light 

"    20 

65 

70 

65 

W 

"    21 

50 

65 

60 

N 

••    22 

47 

64 

58 

calm 

"    23 

52 

67 

66 

8 

"    21 

60 

74 

71 

calm 

"    25 

69 

80 

72 

s  w 

"     26 

54 

66 

64 

calm 

"     27 

61 

66 

68 

11 

"     23 

6A 

70 

63 

14 

"    29 

63 

76 

72 

41 

•'     30 

57 

78 

71 

14 

"     31 

64 

79 

73 

s— hieh 

Wtalher,  R'marks,  4fC- 


cleai^-light  w hite frost— Red  River  lining,  below  high  water  5  ft.  6  in. 


cloudy— white  frost— rain  at  niirlii 

morning — evening  and  iiiglit  clear 
all  day 

"     — at  night  liravy  rain  and  thunder 

"    — evening  and  night  heavy  and  steady  rain 

41  11  11  1« 

"  "  "    light  and  drizzling  " 

— <1rizzling  all  day  ami  night 
11  11  »» 

— lieavy  ihundcr  and  rain  all  daj- — night  fogey 
— evening  thick  clouds,  and  the  son  visible  through  them 
clear  all  day 
cloudy    " 

— rain 

ening  clear 
nd  showers  all  day 
clear  all  day 


cloudy  all  day — night  clear 

— rain  and  heavy  thunder  nhower? — night  clear 

— night  wind  severe,  w — planted  Beda  grass  and  Guina  gnn  seed 

— planted  second  Jot  of  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 

—  "         field  of  corn,  pe.is,  beans,  and  sowed  grass  needs — heavy 

— rain,  and  heavy  Uiuiider  showers  [rain  and  thunder 

clear  all  day 

41  11 

cloudy  rooming — clear  day 


Red  River  n>«5  tliis  month  2  feet  9  inche« — below  high  water,  2  feet  9  inches. 


«  *  w  ji .  «.«» < 


■^^ 
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G.  B.  Palmer''s  Gold  Washing  Machine.  B> 
J.  Stickney.  To' the  Editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine. 

Dear  Sir, — Accompanying  this  rndt 
sketch  of  a  Gold-Washing  Maciiine  I  also 
send  you  a  few  remarks,  which,  from  varioiK- 
circumstances,  will  of  necessity  be  still  niorr 
crude  and  hasty. 

References. — a  a,  parts  of  a  horizontal 
frame,  5  feet  long,  3  wide ;  h  h,  rockers  sup. 
porting  the  trunk  of  the  machine  ;  c  c  c,  post^ 
inclosing  the  trunk  ;  d,  trunk  in  which  thf 
rippler  is  secured,  7  feet  long  ;  c  e,  slopin<. 
sides  of  the  box  ;  J\  cast  iron  plates,  5  feei 
long,  15  inches  wide  ;  g,  the  rippler,  pnrtlx 
drawn  out;  h,  outside  rippler,  stationary  ;  i,  ;■ 
box,  conveying  the  water  to  the  outside  rip- 
pler; k,  the  head,  or  feeding  place  ;  /,  watei 
conductor.  The  rockers  are  shod,  and  stand 
on  plates  of  iron  ;  n.  bolt  fixe<l  in  the  sill 
passes  into  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  to 
keep  them  from  slipping.  The  sill  of  tht 
centre  frame,  (to  which  is  fastened  the  han- 
dle,) continues  beVond  the  post,  and,  when 
the  machine  is  in  operation,  beats  u|K>n  two 
irons  on  the  lower  frame,  to  give  motion  to 
ils  contents.  When  washing,  the  rippler  is 
locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  trunk,  and  not 
seen  ;  the  true  form  of  its  partitions  is  seen 


at  g2.  The  machine  is  "fed"  at  k,  and 
the  stones,  Aic.  discharged  at  the  sloping 
end ;  the  gold  and  sand  having  passeil 
through  the  plate,  /,  into  the  rippler  which 
contains^  mercury,  if  any  gold  escapes  the 
first  ripple  it  is  supposed  to  be  caught  in  the 
one  outside. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  country  may  be  di- 
vided into  those  of  vein,  surface,  and  depo- 
site.  The  first  have  a  great  diversity  of  ap- 
pearance  ;  in  some  of  them  the  gold  is  im- 
bedded in  pure  white  quartz  rock,  and  often 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  this  kind  is  at 
least  one  vein  at  Carroll  county,  Georgia. 
Others  in  white  and  red  sand  stone,  (the 
King's  Mountain  mine  possesses  masses  of 
pure  white  stone,  which  is  so  friable  as  to 
crumble  to  fine  sand  between  the  fingers;) 
some  in  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  different  stages 
of  decomposition,  (of  this  kind  is  an  ex 
tensive  vein  at  Narcoochly  Valley,  in  Geor- 
gia ;)  others  in  the  oxides  of  iron,  or  ochres 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  dark  spongy  mass 
es,  the  gold  tipping  the  edges,  and  points  ot 
the  structure  in  such  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  small  flowers  of  lichens.  In  some  mines 
a  dark,  porous,  and  vitrious  substance  is  ex 
hibited,  impressing  the  idea  that  the  mass 
had  been  suddenly  cooled  when  .in  extreme 
fusion.  In  one  specimen  from  South  Caro- 
ina  the  gold  is  disseminated  in  small  parti- 
cles tlirough  a  rock,  resembling  fine  variega- 
ted  marble ;  as  it  does  not  contain  lime,  I 
presume  it  a  speciesof  slate.  Another,  which 
I  obtained  at  the  celebrated  Duncan  vein, 
(No;  1052  of  the  Georgia  Lottery,)  has  par- 
•icles  of  rich  gold  embedded  in  strata  of  slate, 
or  rather  ofslaty  structure,  unctuous,  of  pearly 
lustre,  and  somewhat  resembling  stratite. 

These  veins  are  of  various  widths,  from  a 
few  inches  to  that  of  several  feet,  but  I  be- 
lieve little  is  known  as  yet  respecting  their 
length  or  depth.  They  are  usually  inclined 
upon  one  side,  or  are  said  to  dip,  the  angle 
of  which  varies  from  that  of  nearly  a  verti- 
cal position,  to  more  than  45°.     ^^  ^ 


In  places  where  the  soil  has  been  washed 
from  the  sides  of  hills,  these  veins  of  quartz, 
of  various  sizes,  are  seen  traversing  the  mi- 
caceous  slate,  or  gneis,  and,  as  it  may  be 
presumed  that  some  of  these  small  as  well 
as  large  ones  contain  gold,  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  account  for  the  surface  and  de- 
posite  mines,  by  supposing  it  to  be  disinte- 
grated from  its  natural  bed  by  the  effects  of 
lirosts,  atmosphere,  water,  dtc.  Veins  thus 
broken  down,  and  the  gold  disengaged,  will 
constitute  what  is  called  a  surface  mine  ;  one 
of  this  kind  before  the  door  of  a  neighbor- 
ing dwelling  is  now  being  operated  upon, 
worth  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  hand, 
per  day,  which  has  been  trodden  under  foot 
for  thirty  years.  From  these  surface  mines 
the  gold  (being  jissisted  by  every  shower  that 
forms  a  rill)  finds  its  way  to  the  beds  of  the 
streams,  and  is  deposited  as  soon  as  the  gra- 
vity of  each  particle  overcomes  the  force 
by  which  it  is  impelled  forward  ;  being  hea- 
vier llian  other  substances,  and  by  the  con- 
stant changing  of  tlie  beds  of  the  streams, 
and  other  causes,  it  finds  the  lowest  situation 
in  the  deposile,  that  is,  next  to  the  slate, 
which  arrests  its  downward  progress.  Next 
in  specific  gravity  is  the  quartz  and  iron 
rocks,  which  are  also  found  resting  on  the 
slate,  and  are  covered  by  various  strata  ol 
other  soils,  from  the  depth  of  from  one  to 
thirty  feet ;  and  as  the  constant  deposition  of 
^old  may  be  supposed  to  be  going  on  by 
fresh  accumulations  from  the  surface,  and 
particles  disengaged  from  fragments  of  rocks 
by  attrition,  in  their  way  downward,  and  as 
the  progress  of  these  particles  is  in  some 
degree  impeded  by  the  firmness  of  this  quartz 
strata,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  their 
being  diffused  through  this  mass  generally. 

I  should  not  thus  gravely  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  "gold  in  deposite,"  was  it  not  that 
we  have  philosophers.'  who  assert  that  i» 
grmcs — that  new  creations  of  the  precious 
metal  are  afforded  "  day  by  day  ;"  and  oth- 


ers, that  those  streams  xcere  its  natal  beds, 
and  it  has  remained  here  since  the  crea- 
tion ;  while  others  say  that  an  eruption  of 
the  mountains  at  some  distant  period  had 
ejected  forth  a  golden  shower,  of  which  we 
are  now  reaping  the  harvest. 

The  first  object  of  the  operator  on  a  de- 
posite  mine  is  to  ascertain  its  value,  for 
which  purpose  he  usually  proceeds  in  the 
following  manner :  He  finds  the  depth  of 
the  "  grit,"  or  quartz  deposite,  by  forcing 
down  a  slender  iron  rod.  If  not  too  deep,  he 
excavates  the  soil  in  pits  or  ditches.  When 
reaching  the  grit  he  washes  a  small  quanti- 
ty, and  proceeding  through  that  strata  to  the 
slate,  tries  it  again  by  washing,  and  if  from 
these  results  in  several  places  he  forms  a  fa- 
vorable opinion,  he  sets  about  preparing  the 
mine  by  cutting  ditches  for  the  streams,  and 
others  for  draining  the  mine,  which  some- 
times are  necessary  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  deep,  and  of  great  length.  His  supply 
of  water  for  washing  must  be  brought  in  in 
small  canals  six  or  eight  feet  abo^re  the  sur- 
face  of  the  mine,  and  often  times  the  foun- 
tain  must  be  sought  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
place  of  operation.  The  next  thing  is  to 
place  his  machine,  or  rockers,  where  they 
will  be  most  convenient  fi)r  the  plan  of  his 
future  operations;  he  then  clears  a  pit  ten 
feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  portion  of  the  grit  is  laid  bare,  a  num- 
ber of  the  hands  arc  eMiploycd  in  raising, 
and  others  in  wheeling  it  in  barrows  to  the 
machine,  where  one  is  employed  to  fill  it, 
one  to  move  it,  one  to  cast  away  the  cocks 
when  washed,  and  perhaps  another  to  keep 
the  outside  rippler  clear  from  sand.  Tlie 
grit  being  placed  in  the  machine,  (which  in 
some  respects  resembles  a  family  cradle,) 
and  agitated  from  side  to  side  under  the 
streams  of  falling  water,  washes  the  gold  and 
sand  through  the  cast  iron  plates  into  the 
inside  rippler  coutainiag  mercury,  where,  by 
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the  strong  affinity  or  attraction  which  exists 
between  the  mercury  and  the  gold,  the  latter 
is  secured,  while  the  sand  is  washed  away. 
When  the  day's  work  is  finished  the  rippler 
is  drawn  out,  the  gold  in  amalgam  washed  and 
secured,  and  the  mercury  expelled  by  heat. 
It  is  then  sent  to  the  refiners,  where  all  fo- 
reign  substances  (silver  excepted)  are  de- 
stroyed  by  the  different  agents  employed  in 
this  fluxes,  and  (if  correctly  refined)  valued 
accordingly,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  difier- 
ent  mines  is  supposed  to  vary  from  two  to 

forty  per  cent. 

Machines  of  various  constructions  have 
been  used  in  collecting  the  gold,  but  the 
one  here  represented  has  mostly  taken  the 
place  of  all  others  among  regular  miners. 
It  was  invented  and  patented  about  three 
years  since  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Palmer,  of  Spar- 
tanburgh.  South  Carolina,  whose  experience 
in  mining  enabled  bim  to  embrace  in  this 
simple  form  every  requisite  principle  for  ef- 
fectually collecting  the  fine  as  well  as  coarse 
particles  of  gold.  His  price  for  rights  amounts 
to  a  mere  compensation  for  his  expense  and 
labor  in  perfecting  his  improvement. 

We  fear  that  the  richest  mines  in  this  vi- 
cinity  are  mostly  wrought  out,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  begin  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the 
"  removal  of  the  deixtsUci." 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Stickney. 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


CoLTivATiaw  OP  Barley. — Although  this 
grain-4s  of  rery  considerable  importance,  yet 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  apple,  the 
grape,  and  other  fruit,  from  which  liquids  are 
obtained,  will  prevent  a  great  increase  of  bar- 
ley culture.  For  most  of  the  following  infor- 
mation we  are  indebted  to  Goodsell's  Genesee 
Farmer. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  barley  raised  in 
the  United  States  is  the  produce  of  this  state, 
and  this  is  almost  wholly  grown  in  the  north 
ern  and  western  parts.  The  quantity  market- 
ed at  Albany  and  its  neighborhood,  in  1833,  is 
stated  at  450,000  bushels.  This,  estimated  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  makes  an  aggre- 
gate of  337,500  dollars. 

Barley,  as  a  field  crop,  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  not  known  of 
what  country  it  is  a  native,  nor  at  what  time 
it  was  first  cultivated.  At  this  time  it  is  much 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  England  than  it 
is  in  this  country-  Few  crops  require  (more 
care  in  the  cultiTation,  or  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
appoint the  cultivator  in  all  the  good  wheat 
growing  districts  in  the  United  States,  than 
barley. 

There  are  six  species  of  barley  at  present  cul- 
tivated in  England,  viz. : 

Spring  or  Summer  Barley. — There  are  two 
Taneties  of  this  species,  but  the  one  commonly 
cultivated  {H.  vulgnre)  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Siberian  barley  by  the  heads  being 
much  larger,  and,  as  well  as  beards,  arranged 
in  double  rows,  whereas  the  other  is  single, 
which  the  heads  appear  flat.  This  is  consider- 
ed the  best  kind  of  barley  for  malting,  as  the 
husk  is  light. 

Winter  Barley.— There  are  three  kinds  of 
winter  barley  which  are  at  present  cultivated 
for  profit,  besides  two  or  three  species  and  va- 
rieties that  are  cultivated  as  matters  of  curi- 
osity. 

The  common  or  long  eared  Barley  {H.  distU 
ehon)  is  perhaps  cultivated  more  than  both  the 
other  species.  Both  heads,  and  awns,  or 
beards,  of  this  kind,  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  other  kinds  of  winter  barley.  Tlie 
heads  of  this  kind  are  fiat. 


Square  IFinter  Barley. — The  heads  of  this[[awns,  or  beards,  unless  thrashed  in  a  machine  ; 
kind,  though  not  as  long  as  the  foregoing,  are  |  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  the  ears  are  apt  to 
much  thicker  and  have  the  appearance  of  be- 1 1  break   olT  at   the  bend  of  the  straw  near  the 


ing  square,  the  grains  being.arranged  in  four 
distinct  rows.  This  is  accounted  a  harder 
species  than  the  long  eared,  and  not  as  subject 
to  be  injured  by  the  winter. 

Big  or  Barley  big. — This  species  has  large 


head.  If  cut  green,  and  suffered  to  remain 
upon  the  ground,  to  render  the  awns  brittle, 
tlirough  rain  storms,  many  of  -the  grains  will 
vegetate,  which  renders  them  of  little  worth 
for  malting.      Where    farmers    are    provided 


arranged   in   sixjiwith  thrashing  machines,  the  better  way  is  to 


square    heads,    with   grains    ^ —    ••-   -"•(■ 

rows,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  being; [allow  barley  to  stand  until  fully  ripe,  then  cut 
earlier  than  the  common  or  square  barley.  It|  it  with  a  scythe,  and  let  it  remain  upon  the 
is  not  valued  so  high  for  malting  as  cither  the! 'ground  a  day  or  two,  if  the  weather  is  favora- 
other  two  varieties  mentioned.  {Iblo,  then  taKe  it  directly  to  the  machine,  and 

If  the  different  kinds  are  mixed  they  will  not'jthrash  and  clean  it. 


command  as  good  prices  from  the  brewer,  on 
account  of  requiring  different  lengths  of  time  in 
malting.  The  loss  in  this  way  last  year  is 
stated  at  ten  per  cent,  upon  th«  whole  product, 
or  equal  to  45,000  bushels. 

Soil  and  Climate. — Barley  succeeds  best  in  a 
cool  damp  climate,  and  there  upon  a  fine  warm 
sandy  loam;  but  where  the  climate  is  Avarm, 
and  dry,  as  in  most  of  New- York,  a  loose  soil, 
rather  moist  than  dry,  produces  the  best  crops. 
^"The  best  crops  of  barley  grown  ia^e  state 
of  New-York  are  upon  a  high  ran^x>f  table 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river. 


near  Fairfield.  From 
range  of  land,  it  is  too 
corn  or  wheat,  unless 
usually  favorable,  but 
great  perfection, 
wheat  soils.      It 


the  elevation  of  this 
cool  to  produce  either 
when  the  seasons  are 
it  produces  barley  in 
It  does  better  upon  corn  than 
may  be  sown  upon  a  clover 


ley,  or  after  a  hoed  crop,  which  has  been  well! 
manured;  but  recent  manure  should  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  the  barley,  as  it  induces  a| 
rank  growth,  and  causes  the  grain  to  lodge,  j 
When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  out 
of  ground,  the  roller  may  be  passed  over  thei 


The  quantity  of  bnrley  produced  per  acre  is 
jijuitc  variable.  Wo  have  sowed  good  lands, 
iliat  did  not  produce  more  than  twelve  bushels ; 
land  we  have  seen  upon  lauds  that  were  no  bet- 
{ler  in  quality,  nor  better  prepared,  crops  (hat 
would  average  fifty  bushels,  much  depending 
upon  climate  for  its  perfection.  In  England 
the  average  produce  is  allowed  to  be  about 
twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop,  barley  is 
cultivated  but  little  for  any  other  purpose  but 
malting  for  beer,  so  that  the  market  price 
will  depend  upon  the  distance  at  which  the 
crop  is  raised  from  a  brewing  establishment. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  barley  isextensively 
used  for  making  bread  ;  but  in  this  country, 
where,  in  most  parts,  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be 
raised  as  cheap  as  a  bushel  of  barley,  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  use  as  an  article  cf  food. 

Straw  Weaving. — We  had  the  pleasure,  a 
few  days  since,  of  witnessing  the  operation  of 
weaving  straw  for  the  manufacture  of  bonnets, 
at  the  establishment  in  this  town,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  J.  P.  Golding.     There  are  now 


held  with  great  advantage.  By  often  burying !!pn,p|oved  in  this  establishment  upwards  of  100 
the  crown  it  causes  the  grain  to  tiller,  or  mul-ik.niales,  all  engaged  in  weaving  the  straw  into 
tiply  Its  seed  stalks,  and  sauses  a  beneficial  Ipiajts  or  webs  of  about  two  inches  in  width, 
compactness  to  the  soil.      It  should   be  sown    "  " 


upon  the  fresh  ploughed  soil,  and  well  har-j 
rowed  in.  Grass  seeds  may  be  sown  with  this! 
crop  to  advantage.  i 

In  preparing   lands  for   winter  barley,  the, 
course  taken  is  the  same  as  in  preparing  for 
wheat,  and  the  sowing  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  there  should  be  tAvice  as  much  seed 
sown  upon  an  acre  as  of  wheat. 

The  seed  for  light  should  come  from  strong 
land,  otherwise  it  degenerates  in  bulk  and  full- 
ness.    A  change  of  seed  is  more  important  in 
this  than  in  most  other  grain.     The  best  seed  I 
for  sowing  is  that  which  is  free  from  black- [ 
ness  at  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,! 
intermixed  with  a  bright  whitish  cast ;  and  if  j 
the  rind  be  a  little  shrivelled,  it-is  so  much  the 
better,  as  it  shows  that  it   ha^  sweated  in  the! 
moW,  and  is  a  sure  indication  that  its  coat  is 
thin.  I 

.^Fresh  stable  manure  should  never  be  usedj 
upon  land  to  be  sown  with  barley,  as  it  will; 
generally  be  found  to  do  more  hurt  than  good.! 
Lands  for  barley  should  always,  where  the  soil  ^ 
will  allow  of  it,  be  ploughed  deep,  and  after, 
seeding,  the  process  should  be  finished  with 
the  roller.  There  is  not  a  crop  raised  where ' 
the  use  of  this  implement  is  more  important 


The  variety  of  patterns  is  large,  many  of  them 
very  beautiful.  In  some  the  common  rye  sraw 
of  this  country  is  interwoven  with  the  Tuscan 
straw.  The  web  or  warp  into  which  the  straw 
is  woven  is  composed  of  silk  doubled  and 
twisted  from  the  cocoons  very  fine,  but  yet  suf- 
ficiriitly  strong  for  the  purpose.  This^silk  is 
prepared,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  G.,  by  a 
son  of  his,  who  is  located  in  Mansfield,  Conn, 
where  for  several  years  past  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silk  has  been  produced.  Mr.  Gold, 
ing  was  tbrnierly  a  sdk  weaver  in  Manchc'ster, 
England,  and  his  family  understood  the  cul- 
ture of  the  worm,  the  manufacture  and  weav. 
ing  of  silk,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  exclusive 
poR.s«-s8ion  of  this  information  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Golding  has  alresuly  invented  machinery 
and  woven  several  patterns  of  silk  vesting  and 
webbing  in  this  country,  but  at  present  this  I 
part  of  the  business  cannot  be  profitably  car. 
ried  on  here.  He  intends,  however,  t<»  prose- 
cute the  bu.<siness,  and  has  set  out  trees  for  tbai| 
purpo.se  at  Dwdham. 

W'e  have  no  doubt  that  the  production  andj 
niiiiinfacture  of  silk  will  become  a  very  impor 
tant  branch  of  American  industry,  aw  many! 
millions  of  dollars   are  annually  paid  for  the 
importe<l  article.     We  have  yet  much  to  learnj 


By  examining  the  plant,  it  will  be  seen  at  once^|but  a  few  years  will  put  the  country  in  ♦uU  pos 


that  it  is  not  well  calculated  to  stand  the 
drought,  as  the  roots  are  small  and  do  not 
penetrate  deep,  and  it  has  a  great  proportion 
of  broad,  thin  foliage. 

Summer  barley  should  be  sown  about  the 
same  time  as  oats,  and  landS  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good  crops  of  the  one  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  other. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  foliage  produced 
by  winter  barley,  when  sown  early  in  the  fall, 
in  countries   where  the  snows  lie   deep  and 

long,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  feed  it  with  j     To  preserve  Cheese — If  you  have  a  great* 
calves  or  sheep  prefious  to  the  setting  in  of;lquantity  of  cheeses  in  the  house  than  is  likelj 


session  of  all  the  necessary  information  for  car-| 
rying  on  successfully  every  branch  of  n.  i  ma- 
nufacture. 

We  notice  by  the  papers  that  som-  sili 
handkerchiefs  have  been  manufactui:id  in  iMyJ 
ton,  Ohio,  under  the  superintendenct-  of  DijiJ 
iel  Roe,  Esq.  the  produce  of  the  native  mnlberJ 
ry.  Their  color  is  the  natural  color  of  the  siU 
and  they  appear  to  be  a  very  durable  article. - 
[Bunker  Hill  Aurora.] 


winter,  to  prevent  it  from  moulding. 

Harvest  jManagement. — There  is  more  care 
required  in  the  management  of  this  than  any 
other  crop  raised  upon  a  farm.  If  cut  too  soon, 
it  will  be  found  very  difHcult  to  separate  the 


jto  be  soon  used,  cover  tfiem  carefully  with  pa 
'per,  fastened  on  with  flour  paste,  SO  as  to  ej 
{elude  the  air.  In  this  way  they  may  be  ke| 
from  insects  for  years.  They  should  be  kej 
jin  a  dry,  cool  place. 
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CoLUMBiAX  Straw  Cutter. — Ncah  Da- 
vis, of  York,  Livingston  county,  has  exhibited 
a  machine  in  this  village  denominated  the 
Columbian  Straw  Cutter,  patented  to  Amos 
Russell  and  himself  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber  last. 

Several  hundred  people  examined  the 
principles  ofthe  machine,  and  saw  it  operate 
in  cutting  straw,  hay,,dic.,  and  almost  without 
a  dissenting  voice  pronounced  it  the  best 
machine  for  cutting  fodder  that  they  had  everj 
seen.  i 

That  the  public  may  have  some  idea  of 
this  machine,  a  partial  description  of  it  i8 
given : 

Three  knives  (more  or  lcs«,)  say  twenty 

inches  in  length,  are  placed  upon  a  cylinder 

diagonally,  by  means  of  screws — the  cylin- 

der  is  about  20  inches  in  length  by  28  in  dia- 

.Tjeter,  which  is   placed   on   a  frame  in   the 

manner  usual  for  hanging  a  grindst-inf — on 

i  bar  of  wood,  across  the  rear  of  t!>e  frame,  is 

placed  a  thin  plate  of  steul,  upon  which  li;>y, 

gtraw,  stalks,  or  oatsin  thesiieaf,  are  cut  1a 

the  passing  knives,  which  come  in  so  perfect, 

though  tight  contact  with  the  steel,  as  not  lo 

admit  ofthe  thinnest  leaf  of  sj-aw,  thoujih! 

alone,  to  escape  uncut.     The  straw,  6cc.,  is 

carried  to  the  cutting  point  in  tiie  mannerj 

that  wool  is  fed  into  a  machine  for  carding.' 

The  cut  may  be  altered  to  any  leiigtii  re- 

quired  in  three  seconds  of  time,  from  oiic-lirilij 

ofanincbtoan  inch  or  more.  A  happt-r  is  ;iKst 

placed  upright  over  th'?  sunmnr  where  strav. . 

dtc.  is  cut,  similar  to  that  ah-ea'!y  described, 

but  is  not  considered  any  better,  except  ior 

cutting  ears  oC  corn  to  short  pieces,  say  half 

an  inch  or  an  inch,  wliich  it  will   do  sf,-uare 

across  the  cob  at  the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  of 

ears  in  a  minute. 

And  as  people  generally  sujjpose  this  must 
be  hard  hand  labor,  it  may  be  observed  that 
as  the  cylinder  is  large,  ai'.d  covered  wi;'i 
three  inch  heavy  staves,  it  not  only  super- 
bedes  the  necessity  of  a  fly-wiieel,  but  giveii 
power  at  the  point  required, and  the  kniveshe-i 
mg  placed  spirally  on  the  cylinder,  and  under 
quick  motion,  the  corn  may  be  cut  as  above 
stated  by  the  power  of  two  fingers.  All 
fodder  cut  is  carried  into  a  box  beneath. 

The  knives,  by  means  ofthe  screws  which 
attach  them  to  the  cylinder,  are  set  more  or 
less  close  to  the  bed  s!iire  or  steol,  almost  asj| 
easy  as  the  length  of  tlie  cut  is  reguhiled.      j 
To  shift  from  hand  to  any  other  power,! 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  attach  a  band  orj 
belt  to  a  pulley  placed  on  the  end  ofthe  shafj 
instead  of  a  crank. 

Any  person  wisliing  to  take  an  interest  if: 
this  improvement,  may  have  u  sliop,  town, 
county,  or  state  right,  on  roasoijable  iciins, 
by  applying  to  Notif)  j)avis,  of  York,  m-  i;^ay 
have  town  or  eouniy  rights  bv  a[)j>!\iiig  to 
Thomas  Williams,  of  Waterloo,  or  Philander 
Denslow,  or  George  VV'.  Himtoon,  of  Syrn- 
.cuse,  0:io!idago  co.,  his  agents. 

Tiie  machines  will  be  manufactured  by 
Joseph  Hall,  in  RochesJ^er,  of  whom  the\ 
may  be  had  on  short  notice. 

Printers  who  are  in  favor  of  ngricultura! 
improvements  are  invited  to  insert  the  above. 
[Genesee  Farmer,] 


nial  plant,   with  a  long,  tapering,  white  root;||our  corn  fields.     This 


was   rff'ected 


1 


svrsiiip  shapi'd,  with  a  white  milky  juice,  and 
mildfwt'ctish  Jlavor.  It  has  long  brcn  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  roots,  which, 
when  rooked,  have  much  the  flavor  of  oysters. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  somewhat  retsfmble 
those  of  the  leek,  being  fjoiooth,  green,  and 
pointed.  The  second  year  the  seed  stalk 
rises  three  or  four  feet  high,  producing  tlowers 
of  a  dull  purple  color,  which  are  followed  by 
seeds,  surmounted,  by  a  crown  of  downy  snb- 
stance,  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
thistle. 

Were  the  valuable  properties  of  this  plant 
more  known,  it  would  be  more  extensively 
cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  in  ijie  inland 
parts  of  this  country. 

It  ifl  thouuiit  iiiipos*>ibb\  by  many,  that  a 
plant  should  be  cultivated  which  should  bear 
any  retscnibl.mcc,  in  flavor,  to  oysters;  but  all 
who  have  tasted  salsify,  wlicn  jiiopcrly  cooked, 
must  not  only  acknowledge  thai  there  is  a  re- 
semblance, but  that  this  root  is  a  good  substi- 
tute Cor  tlie  marine  protlnction. 

Th«j*ianner  of  cultivation  is  precisely  the 

8aiiie  ai^thtit  ot"  j^irsiiips  ;   and  roots  wliich  are 
ijo:   wanted  for  fall  and  wint<r  use,  may  be  til- 
:ovie<l  tc»  stand 
tier  for  spring   use. 

'J'hey  are  cooked  in  all  the  different  ways  as 
oysters.  Wlien  tlfv  are  intended  to  be  fried  in 
butter,  they  Fliouid  be  fust  parboiled,  the  skin 
taken  ofl'and  sliced  ;  the  iame  for  stewinff,  or 
thf'v  may  be  ma.Hbcd.  They  impart  a  fine  llavor 
to  the  siuliing  (or  iowls. 

There  i.-s  an  annual  plant,' which  belong*  te 
the  same  class  with  the  salsify,  and  wliicb  very 
much  resenjblcs  it,  both  in  leaf  and  seed,  the 
seeds  of  \vbi«di  are,  soinetim«'.s,  through  design 
or  mistake,  sold  lor  salad'y  seed.  It  is  the  Ge- 
ropaffon  glnber,  or  old  man's  beard.  ,  It  is  not 
worth  cultivating. 

Scorzoiicra,  or  Viper^s  Grass,  also  belongs 
to  the  same  class  with  salsify,  but  is  a  peren- 
ninl  plant,  with  a  deciduous,  herbaceous  top, 
wbicji  grow*  to  about  fhe  t^ame  height  as  sal- 
sify, but  has  yellow  Howers,  which  are  followed 
by  seeds  not  unlike  those  of  salsify.  The  root 
bears  a  resemblance  also,  but  is  not  counted  as 
profitable.  The  leaf  of  Seorzonera  tomewhat 
rtsnnbles  that  ofthe  plantain. 


bv   Mr. 


in  the  ground  in  the  same  man- 


Salsify  or  Veoetable  Oysters,  Trago- 
pogon  porrfoUus. — This  plant,  which  is  known 
by  the  several  names  of  salsify,  vegetable  oys- 
ter, and  goal's  beard,  is  often  confounded  with 
that  of  the  scorzonera  hispanica,  garden  scor- 
zonera  or  viper's  grass. 

The  Balsify  is  a  decidious,  herbaceons,  bien. 


Tr\N8P!,anti:igKutaBaga. — Mead  Alwaler, 
of  Urighton,  has  called  at  the  office,  and  com- 
municated to  OS.  verbally,  bis  success  in  culti- 
vating the  Rufa-bn;ja  the  |)ast  fiea.son. 

Mr.  Alwater  informs  us  tbut  he  sowe«l  th** 
seed  about  the  mid<lle  of  June,  on  seed  beds, 
and  when  the  plants  were  a  suitable  size,  trans 
planted  them  out  at  suitable  disiances.  The 
pluiite  were  aft«rwards  lioed,  and  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  At  the  proper  season  for  harvest- 
in;:  be  went  over  the  grouml  with  a  sharp  gar 
den  hoe,  and  h»ruek  ofl'the  tops  which  he  aft"r 
wards  gathered  np  witli  a  rake.  lie  then  with 
H  (lull  hoe  pulled  the  turnips  out  ofthe  ground 
The  j)roduce  he  thouglit  was  at  h'uM  one  thou- 
sand bushels  pi^r  acre,  an<i  lh<'  tpudity  as  tint;  or 
iirier  than  tii'»se  whi<di  had  ln'Cii  allow.'d  to 
stand  where  tliiy  wen-  soAved. 

i'.Ir.  Aiw.iter  e\p!vssed  himself  in  favor  ofl 
iraii.^jilanting,  instead  of  sowing  the  fvfi\  where 
they  were  to  grow,  lor  the  following  re:i--oris  : 
that  it  saved  once  hoeing,  which  he  tiiougbt 
more  labor  than  to  trausjilant  them.  That  the 
ground  might  be  ploughed  at  the  time  of  seiting. 
.lud  would  continue  in  belter  condition  for  ma- 
turing the  crop  than  when  ploughed  earlier  in 
the  seasoa. — [GoodscU's  Farmer.] 


New  Mode  of  selecting  Skkd  Corn. — Mr. 
Solomon  Thayer,  of  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  has 
left  in  the  otfice  of  the»N.  K.  Farmer,  several 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  which  are  remarkable  for  a 
j)ro])('rtv  in  which  contmon  corn  is  often  de/i- 
ci«:it.  The  small  ends  ofthe  ear  are  filled  com- 
pletely out,  quite  to  the  extremity,  with  sound 
kernels  of  good  size,  instead  of  an  inch  or  two, 
more  or  less,  of  small  imperfect  kernels,  or  bar- 
ren  cob,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  the  product  of 


Tliayer,  by  selecting  for  seed  for  several  years 
in  succession,  keri;«!s  wliich  grew  at  the  tip  of 
the  ear  ;  and  as  like  not  only  produces  its  like 
but  improves  its  likeness,  these  top.end  kernels 
being  planted,  produced  two  or  three  more  ears 
to  a  stalk,  which  were  filled,  and  the  ends 
roMnf/ef/o/7'with  sound  corn  of  larger  size  than 
top-<'nd  kernels  usually  are. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  these  ears  are 
as  large  as  if  the  largest  kerneU  bad  been 
planted.  Some  cultivators  think  they  have  de- 
rived advantage  by  selecting  their  seed  corn 
exflnsively  from  tlie  largest  end  of  the  ear. 
They  tell  ns  that  "  the  nearer  the  seed  is  taken 
from  the  butt-end  the  larger  will  be  the  ears." 
Perhaps  IMr.  'i'hayer  might  improve  on  his 
praisew<»rthy  e.vperiment  by  selecting  seed 
corn  f  ;r  two  or  three  years  from  the  large  end 
of  his  itnproved  ears ;  and  then  plant  a  while 
tVom  the  in;d(!l>'.  Dr.  Deane,  directed  in  shell- 
ing seed  corn,  to  sebct  al)out  an  ineli  from 
each  end  ofthe  corn,  planting  the  middle  only. 
Out  experiments  are  of  more  weight  than  au- 
thority in  the  scale  of  iniprovemenl. — [N.  E. 
Farmer.] 

Planting  Corn. — Although  the  fotiowing 
e.xperiments  are  o's  ji  small  scale,  yet  tl>ry  arw 
deserving  fhe  attention  of  the  farmer,  tlur 
article  is  from  the  Long-Island  Star. 

Having  made  some  little  experiment  hi  plant- 
ing corn,  1  have  concluded  to  relate  my  doings, 
the  result.  Six  years  ago,  I  planted 
eight  and  a  half  square  rods  of  corn,  two  feet  in 
width  one  way,  and  one  foot  the  other,  and  on«% 
grain  in  a  hill.  'I'he  result  was,  I  had  eleven 
bu.shelsof  ears,  making  at  the  rate  of  207  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  which  1  conclude  is  nearly  dou- 
blc  that  which  it  would  bftve  brought  by  being 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  land  was 
not  first  rate,  tolerably  good,  and  a  sprinkling 
off  coarse  dung  ploughed  in. 

I  last  spring  planted  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
Uu'ee   leet  three  inches  in  width  one-  wuy,  and 
about   two   feet   four  mclies  fhe    other    way, 
and  put  three  grains  in  a  hill  :  there  were  on 
the  ground  about  titty  young  fqiple  trees,  which 
had  been  planted  three   years,  and  two  large 
pear  trees,  and  I  planted  tour  rows  of  potaf»»e« 
and  a  patch  of  vines,  and  I  conclude  that  fifteen 
square    rods    will    not  overrate  the  deductiom 
which    ought    to    be   made — that    leaves    1(>5" 
square  rods.     The  resnlt  was,  I  had  b2  bnshelsv 
of  ears  of  corn,   which   is   at  the  rate  of  abouf- 
12.5  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  if  it  bad  been  planted', 
in  the  cdinmon  way,  I  t'link  it  would  have  fell' 
short  of  producing  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

And  F  planted  half  a  square  rod  one  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  way,  one  grain  in  a  hill,  seventy-- 
two  grains.  Alter  it  was  up,  I  sprinkled  be- 
tween three  and  fourquarts  of  unleucbed  ashea 
on  it,  having  heard  say  that  it  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  crop  to  break  off  the  suckers  or 
scions,  which  I  did  to  one-half  of  it  twice  or 
thrice.  F  thought  tlijit[which  I  suckered  did^not 
look  quite  so  healthy  as  the  other :  however, 
there  was  little  difTeren*  e.  When  1  gathered, 
tiie  result  was  this  :  I  had  from  the  part  that 
was  suckered  forty-eight  e^rs,  weighing  sixteen 
and  three-fjnarters  iiis..  filling  a  half  buKhel, 
rf)und  ng  it  ev<!r  ;  iVom  the  other  part  I  had 
forty-four  ears,  weighing  eighteen  and  three- 
quarters  lbs.  measure,  about  the  same  as  above. 
Some  days  after,  I  shelled  the  whole  together, 
and  ha<l  exactly  half  a  bushel— this  is  producing 
at  the  rate  of  loO  bns.heis  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
or  ^^20  bushels  of  ears  ;  the  last  is  as  large  an 
increase,  as  ever  I  recollect  hearing  of.  From 
tber<e  small  experiments,  I  have  ascertained  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  a  piece  of  ground  wdl  pro- 
duce the  mont  corn  by  planting  one  grain  in  a 
'lid  ;  as  to  the  width,  I  have  not  got  exautiy,  but 
I  venture  to  say  it  should  not  be  more  than  two 
ieet,  nor  less  than  one  an<l  a  half  feet  apart.     I 


sh«)uld  take  one  foot  nine  inches. 

Of  ploughing  and  harrowing  corn,  I  aui 
about  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  harrow,  al. 
though  I  know  that  in  tlieae  days  it  amounta 
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almost  to  heresy.  In  the.  first  place,  I  allow 
that  where  people  do  but^ittle  work  in  the  corn, 
they  had  better  do  it  with  the  plough  ;  but  to  put 
it  in  good  order,  I  think  it  can  jbe  done  better 
with  both,  than  with  either  plough  or  harrow 
separately,  for  you  may  harrow  corn  before  it 
will  answer  to  plough ;  then  every  time  after 
ploughing,  let  it  lay  a  few  days,  and  go  through 
it  once  in  a  row  with  the  harrow  ;  it  will  then 
keep  clean  longer,  and  be  in  better  order  to 
plough  agsiin.  In  my  opinion,  people  in  general 
ought  to  plougli  as  much  as  they  do,  ana  make 
use  of  the  harrow  sonic  too.  and  their  corn 
ground  would  be  iti  better  order  than  it  com- 
monly is^ 

Steam-diooino  Maciiunk. — M.  Wronski,  a 
celebrated  mathematician  at  Paris,  has,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Paris  papers,  discovered  a  new 
system  of  applying  steam  to  carriages,  digging 
marliines,  hoes,  picks,  ploughs,  &c.  so  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  hitherto  known,  that  a  French 
company  has  bought  his  patent  for  four  mil- 
lions of  francs. — [Le  Temps.] 

Peas.— Farmers  of  Great  Britain  have  as- 
certamsd,  by  many  years'  experience,  that  no 
other  fallow  crops  leave  the  ground  in  a  situa- 
tion so  farorable  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  as  ly^u- 
miiious  vegetables.  At  the  head  of  this  class 
may  be  ranked  the  pea.  *'  To  fallow,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  hare  a  shading  and  amelio- 
rating mild  crop  growing  on  the  fallow,"  is  the 
system  pursued  by  the  best  farmers  of  that 
country. 

Lime  in  the  soil  is  considered  indispensable 
to^produce  this  pulse  iu  perfection,  and  where 
it  docs  not  exist  in  sufficient  quaatity,  the  ap- 
plication of  gypsum  will  be  found  very  bencH- 
cial.  Nearly  all  our  western  lands  contain  a 
portion  of  calcareous  matter,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  abundant  crops  of  wheat.  As  far  as 
my  experience  'j  jes,  no  other  crop  so  efiectual- 
ly  subdues  and  pulverizes  a  heavy  clay^soil,  as 
peas.  On  such  soil,  fall  ploughing  is  necessa- 
ry. E  irly  in  the  spring  roll  and  harrow,  then 
sow  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  peas 
per  acr«,  and  cover  with  the  cultivator.  When 
llie  crop  comes  off,  the  ground  will  be  found 
remarkably  mellow,  and  once  ploughing  will 
put  it  in  fine  condition  to  receive  wheat. 

By  this  raanajement,  I  have  raised  twenty 
bushels  of  peas  per  acre,  and  my  ^\•heat  on  the 
pea  ground  was  the  heaviest  on  aiy  farm.  In 
England  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  large  farm- 
er to  have  50  acres  of  peas,  and  they  lind  them 
the  most  valuable  crop  for  several  kinds  of 
stock.  Some  farmers  may  say  they  cannot 
raise  Indian  corn  m  England,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  fatten  their  swine  with  peas.  To 
such  I  would  remark,  that  a  bushel  of  peas  is 
worth  more  than  one  of  corn,  to  bring  hogs  for- 
ward early  in  the  season,  and  is  raised  with 
half  the  labor.  I  begin  to  feed  my  hogs  with 
peas  as  soon  as  they  are  too  old  for  the  table, 
and  find  that  all  is  greedily  devoured  but  the 
straw.  I  never  had  hogs  to  thrive  so  rapidly 
on  any  other  kind  of  food.  Corn  is  indispensa- 
ble in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  give  so- 
lidity to  pork,  but  if  we  were  to  plant  less  corn, 
and  sow  more  peas,  we  should  be  gamers  by 
the  change. 

A  celebrated  writer  on  agriculture  says,  "  A 
crop  of  peas  is  so  far  from  exhausting  the  land, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  excellent  and 
ameliorating  manure."  Another  writer  says, 
"  Various  crops  pulverize  the  soil,  and  to  a 
great  extent  prepare  it  for  different  crops. 
Peas,  for  instance,  are  peculiarly  calculated  for 
prep.tring  the  ground  for  whent.^' 

The  bug  (Bruchus  pisi)  punctures  the  pod 
when  very  young,  and  deposites  an  egg.  V  ery 
few  crops  e-^cape  them,  except  such  as  are 
sowed  alter  the  10th  of  «th  month  (June.)  It 
will  therefore  be  best  for  every  farmer  to  sow 
a  part  after  that  time  for  seed,  or  to  keep  a  suf- 
ficieat  quantity  over  one  year.  The  last  me- 
thod I  have  found  effectual.  If,  however,  the 
farmer  cannot  procure  seed  clear  of  bugs,  let 
him  heat  water  in  a  large  kettle,  and  dip  the 


basket  containing  the  seed  into  the  water  when  |visited  some  parts  of  New  England,  they  not 
in  a  boiling  state  ;  keep  them  in  not  more  than\\on\y  ate  up  all  the  grass  in  the  fields,  but  acj 
one  minute,  then   throw  them  on  a  floor  and!  jually  attacked  c/o^Amg  andybicc*  to  appeaae 


strew  on  plaster. 


ihcir  insatiable   hunger.     But  the  Encyclo- 


l  have  sowed  the  small  yellow  pea,  and  the|    ^^,,^  ^^^ericana  informs  us  that  thev  are  in 
marrowfat,  but  tf  I  could  obtam  them  m  suffi-^  injurious  to  vegetation,  except  from 

cicnt  quantity,  I  should  much  preler  jBjs/jfu  sr.      ,   •    «"j"  •""  e.  ,  '•      ,   '     •.• 

new  em-ly  dwarf  prolific  pea,  which  1  have  found;  the  dauiage  done  by  the  female  m  dcpositmg 
in  my  garden  to  be  the  most  prolific  variety.  It| 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  to| 
fourteen  inches,  and  is  of  fine  flavor.  When  in' 
blossom  they  present  a  beautiful  appearance.^ 
— [Genesee  Farmer.]  I 


Improving  Ski:ds. — I  heard  him  toll  Col. 
Williams  that  day  that  he  was  bom  on  a 
farm,  and  lived  on  one  all  his  life,  and  that  he 
was  then,  I  think  he  said,  near  80  years  of 
age.  I  knew  him  about  twenty  years  before 
his  death,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  skilful  fanner, 
a.id  a  very  industrious  man 
he  tried  a  great  many  experiments  in  farming 
and  arardeuing  with  success.  He  advanced 
j*ome  new  ideas  respectitig  seeds,  &c.  [See 
Dr.  Darwin's  Phothologia,  Dublin  edition, 
printed  in  the  year  1800,  page  410.] 

"  He  believed  that  no  kind  of  incest  would 
degenerate  the  breeds  of  vegetables,"  &c. 
And  further,  "  Mr.  Cooper  was  led  to  his 
present  practice,  which  he  begun  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  by  observing  that  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  were  very  subject  to  change  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  their  coming  to  matu- 
rity, and  other  properties,  but  that  the  best 
seeds  never  failed  to  produce  the  best  plants. 
Among  a  great  number  of  experiments  he 
particularly  mentions  the  following  : 

"  About  the  year  1746,  his  father  procured 
seeds  of  the  long  watery  squash,  and  though 
they  have  been  used  on  the  farm  ever  since 
that  time  without  any  change,  they  are  at 
this  time  better  than  thev  were  at  first." 

"  His  early  peas  he  procured  from  London 
in  the  year  17.56,  and  ihougii  they  have  been 
planted  on  the  same  place  every  season,  they 
have  been  so  far  from  degenerating,  that  they 
are  preferable  to  what  they  were  then.  The 
seeds  of  asparagus  he  had  from  New-York, 
in  17.52,  and  though  they  have  been  planted 
in  the  same  manner,  the  plants  are  greatly 
improved." 

P.  S. — Joseph  Cooper  :  As  some  persons 
may  be  sceptical,   with  respect  to  his  seeds 
not  only  coutinuing  their  good  qualities,  hut 
increaf;ing  in   goodness,    I  will  here  relate 
what    I   saw    him    practice.     He   generally 
sowed  every  spring   from  aboiit  five  to  six 
acres  of  aarly  peas,    and    in  gathering   liis 
peas  for  sale,  he  always  reserved  a  numberj 
of  rows  for  seed,  and    he    would  not   permit] 
anv  one  to  touch  these  rows,  and  he  made  it; 
a  pouit    to  gather   those   first  ri|)e  on  those 
rows  for  his  seed  peas.     The  consequence, 
was,   that  he  generally  had  the  earliest  peas! 
in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  m«stlygot| 
forthe  first  gathered  a  dollar  and  a  hr.lf  for  a! 
peck,  and  by  the  time  they  came  down  to  twoj 
dollars   u  bushel,  his  were  always  disposed, 
of.     He  ne\er  sowed  more  than  one  kind.} 
— [Genesee  Farmer.]  i 

The  Locusts. — It  appears  that  the  seven- 
teen-year Locusts  (Vicad/E  septemdccitn)  arei 
to  pay  their  periodical  visit  this  year.  It  hasj 
been  ascertained  that  t'le  insect  appears,! 
periodically,  once  in  seventeen  years,  and  in'l 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Thfyr  were  observed: 
in  this  cotnitrv  at  the  stated    intervals  from: 


her  eggs — while  the  insect  is  itself  tlie  favor, 
ite  food  of  various  animals,  and  in  this  way 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Hogs  de- 
vour them  eagerly,  and  some  of  the  larger 
birds  are  fond  of  them.  The  Inclian8  consi- 
der them  a  delicate  food  when  fried.  In 
New-Jerscy  they  have  been  converted  into 
■loap. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  time 
I  immemorial,  these  insects  have  been  used  as 
jfood   for  l.u:nan    beings.      For  this  purpose, 

,     ,  .    ,         ,.^  jiin   some  eoimtries,  they  are  caught  in  nets, 
lij  his  long  life  t      ,       ,  .i;        .  '        i        •  j 

='         '  and    when  a  sutncient   number  is  procured, 

lliey  are  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  in  an  earth- 
en vessel,  till  the  wings  and  legs  drop  from 
them;  when  thus  prepared  they  are  uaid  t© 
tajste  like  craM-fish.  The  locust  constituted  a 
common  food  among  the  Jews,  and  Moses 
(Levit.  xi.  v.  22)  has  specified  the  differcnl 
kinds  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat. 

It  has  been  disputed,  however,  whether 
the  food  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  the  insect  locust,  or  a  fruit  of  the 
same  name. 


Tobacco  for  Tices. — We  should  suppose 
the  tobacco  wash,  in  the  following  recommend, 
ation  from  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  should  also  bs 
applied  at  the  time  of  shearing  : 

Boil  a  email  quantity  of  tobacco,  perhaps 
what  grows  on  one  good  thrifty  8talk  would  be 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  sheep,  in  so  much  wa- 
ter, as  when  it  is  sufficiently  boiled,  there  shall 
be  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  liquor  ;  let  it  be- 
come sufficiently  cool,  then  open  the  wool  along 
the  centre  of  the  neck  and  back  of  the  sheep, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  tow  or  some  other  spongy 
substance  put  on  the  decoction  until  th^  skin 
becomes  thoroughly  moistened  therewith,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  ticks  will  all  l»e  destroyed, 
and  the  sheep  instead  of  pulling  out  and  wasU 
ing  their  wool  by  fruitless  exertions  of  self-de- 
fence,  will  become  easy  and  contented,  and 
suffer  tht'ir  fleece  to  remain  to  be  taken  off  by 
the  shears. 

For  many  years  I  have  ftaken  this  method 
with  my  sheep,  just  before  the  time  of  their 
lambisig,  and  have  always  found  it  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  1  very  much  dislike  the  foolish 
practices  of  smoking,  chewing,  and  snufiling 
this  poisonous  weed,  at  least  when  no  better 
reason  can  be  given  for  so  doing  than  fashion 
or  the  force  of  habit ;  yet  I  annually  raise  a  few 
plants  for  the  l>encrit  of  my  sheep,  and  would 
recommend  to  every  one  who  keeps  these  use- 
ful animals  to  do  the  efame. 

Dalk's  Hybuid  TiRMp. — Mr.  Albmtt.  sen., 
has  a  moderat**  breadth  of  that  new  and  valu- 
able field  turnip,  Dale's  hybrid,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  said  to  be  a«»  solid  and  nourishing  as 
a  Swedish  turnip,  and  as  tender  as  an  early 
Dutch.  It  is  also  said  to  be  not  iu  the  least  drgrrs 
injured  by  the  frost,  and  it  is  thought  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  invHliiable  for  field  produce  in 
wet  soils.  The  seed  of  this  variety  is  also  for 
Mr.  Ronalds  ;  and,  if  a  fourth  part  of  what  we 
heard  of  this  turnip  be  true,  it  must  hi*  a  price 
of  immense  value  to  the  fanner. — [I^ouiiob's 
Magazine.] 

[The  seeds  of  the  above  can  be  had  of  the 
seedsmen  in  New- York.] 

Tar  on  Shfkp. — It  you  are  apprehensive 
lest  foxes  should  take  unwarrantable  lil>erties 
with  your  lainbs  and  geese,  you  will  rub  a  little 


1749  to  1817.  Apprehensions  are  expressed ilj^r  on  their  necks,  and  it  is^aid  neither  foxes 
that  they  will  commit  great  ravages,  and  it  jnor  wolves  will  attack  them,  as  those  mar.iud. 
IS  asserted  that  more  than  once,   when  they  jers  cannot  endure  the  odor  of  tar^ 


'^ ' ; .''  ■  fri. 
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N».  XXI. 
Galena,  Upper  Miasiaaippi,  Feb.  1. 
A  furious  squall  of  snow,  which  would   have  ren- 
dered  it  impossible  to  keep  a  f^ivcn  road  in  crossing 
tke  prairie,  subsided  bsfore  night  fall,  on  the  day  that 
I  left  Boyd's  Grove,  bound  for  the  Upper  Mississippi . 
and  as  the  calm  tlear  sky  of  evening  succeeded,  oar 
sleigh  glided  ovsr  the  open  plain  at  a  rate  which  soon 
made  the  houses  behind  us  disappear  in  the  distance  ; 
while  f»ur   fleet  horses,  with  a  good  driver,  and  but 
one  passenger,  swiftly  accoinjilished  the  short  stage 
of  19  miles,  and  brought  us  to  the  room  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  night.     The  intervening  prairie,  for 
the  first    six  miles,  was    high   and  level,  with  not  a 
stick    of  timber— one    brsad    snow  covered    plain, 
where  you  could  see  the  dark  figure  of  a   wolf  for 
miles  off,    as  it  stood  in  relief  against  the  white  un. 
broken  surface.     A  prospect  more  bleak  and  lonely, 
when  night  is  closing  in,  and  you  press  toward  some 
distant  grove,  whose  tree  tops  cannot  yet  be  disco- 
vered above  the  monotonous  plains,  is  inconceivable. 
Presently,   however,    you    come  to  a    break  in  the 
prairie  ;  a  slight  descent  next  shelters  you  somewhat 
from  the   wind,  and   now  you  can  discover  a  wood, 
which  hitherto  had  appeared  many  miles  off — or,  per- 
haps, was  not  pereeptible^at  all — that  has  pushed^a 
scattered  clump  of  trees  here  and  there,  like  an  advan- 
ced guard  under  cover  of  the  ravine.     You  come  to 
the  brink  of  another  platform,  and  you  are  on  the  edge 
of  agreve,  while  for  30  miles  ahead  the  eye  ranges 
over  what   looks  like    a   shallow  basin   of  immense 
extent,  broken  occasionally  by  dusky  masses,  which 
Mem  rather  to  repose  upon  than  to  spring  out  of  its 
surface :  such   was    the   view    in   advance,   from   a 
point  about  six  mites  from  Boyd's  Grove.     The  ele- 
Tstion,  from  which  w«   descended,  was  not  more 
than  30  feet,  and  it  commanded  a  prospect  of  as  ma. 
ny  miles.     It  was    like   looking  from  the  edge  of  a 
snow  covered  desert  upon  a   frozen  lake^  with  its 
isles,  headlands  and  scattered  rocks,  and  its  waters 
riveted  as  fast  as  they.     The  rosy  rays  ef  the  setting 
sun  still  lingered  over  the  scene,  as  on  one  they  long- 
ed to  set  free  from  the  icy   chains   which   bound  it, 
wkile  the  calm    pale  moon    grew  momentarily  more 
bright,  as  if  her  cold  beams  borrowed  lustre  from  the 
axteot  of  pure  white  surface  over  which  they  shone. 
A  single  room,  miserably  built  of  logs,  the  inter, 
ctices  of  which  wers    so  unskilfully  filled    up   with 
mud,  that  I  could  hear  the  night  wind  whistling  thro' 
them  as  we  drove  up  to   the   door — was  to    be   our 
lodging  for  the  night.     A   couple  of  rifles'  with  a 
powder  horn,  and  a  pair  of   Indian  blankets  lay  with- 
out, and  two  painted  Potawattoinics  were  crouched 
on  the  hearth,  as  I  catered  the  cabin.     One  of  them, 
a  small  but  elegantly  formed  youth  of  twenty,  sprang 
at  once  to  his  feet,  while  the  other,  a  dark  ill-looking 
negro-faced  fellow,   retained  his  squatting  posture.. — 
Tljey  were  dressed  in  complete  suits  of  ieather,  both 
having  their  ears  bored  in  several  places,  with  long 
drops  of    silver  pendant  in  thick  bunches    therefrom, 
while    broad    plates   suspended    over    their    chests, 
with  armlets  of  the   same  nietal,  made   quite  a  rich 
display.     Their  tlress  was,  however,  the   only  point 
in  which  they  resembled  each  other ;  and  the  acquilinc 
n«se,  keen  eyes,  and  beautifully  arched  brows  of  the 
one,  contrasted  as  strongly  with  the  heavy  inexpres- 
sive look  and  thick  lips  of  the  other,  as  did  the  closely 
fitting  hunting  frock  of  the  first,  which  a  black  belt, 
sown   thick  with  studs  of  brass,  secured  to  his  erect 
form,  with  the  loose  shirt  that  crumpled  around  the 
crouching  person  of  the  other,     Ajthin  featured  gen- 
tleman, with  long  sandy  hair,flowing  from  under  a  cap 
of  wolf-skin,  and  dressed  in  a  bright  green  capote  with 
an  orange  colored  sash — sat  smoking  a  pipe   on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  place, while  one  foot  dangled  from 
the  b«d  on  which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  another. 
rested  on  a  Spanish  saddle,  whose  holsters  were  bro'i 
so  near  to  the  fire  as  it  lay  thus  carelessly  thr«wn  in 
•  comer,  that  the  brazen  butts  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
pistols  were  continually  expoesd  to  view  by  the  flick. 
ering  light.    A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  two  small  children  cliirging 


around  her  lap,  sat  in  the  centre,  and  completed  the 
group.     Her  husband,  and  another  hanger-on  of  the 
establishment,  had  stepped   out   to  look  after  our 
horses,  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door.    The  apartment, 
which  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  square, 
was  cumbered  up  with  four  beds,  and  when  I  thought 
how  mBuy  there  were  to  occupy  them,  and  observed 
a  thin  cotton  curtain  flapping  against  a  wide  ungla- 
aed  opening,  which  formed  the  only  window  of  this! 
forlorn  chamber,  I  thought  that  the  prospect  of  com-' 
fortable   accommodation  for  the  night  was  anything 
but  promising.     Presently,  however,    the    landlord! 
entered  with  an  armful  of  bur-oak  and  split  hickory,' 
which  crackled  and  sputtered  at  a  rate  that  made, 
the   Indians    withdraw  from  the   ashes.     The  good 
woman  placed   her  child  in   a  sort  of  cradle,  and 
bestirred  herself  with  activity    and  good-humor  in 
getting  Slipper;  while  the  frontiers. man,  knocking^ 
the   ashes    from    his  tomahawk  pipe,  passed  me  a 
flask  of  Ohio  whiskey,  which,  after  my  cold  ride, 
had  all  the  virtue  of  Monongaheia.     Some  coarse 
fried  pork  with  a  bowl  of  stewed  hominy,  hot  rolls, 
and  wild  honey,did  not  then  come  amiss,  especially 
when  backed  by  a  cup  of  capital  coffee  from  the 
lower    country :    though    the  right  good-will    with 
which  we  all  hent  to  this  important  business  of  eat. 
ing  did  not  prevent  me  from  notiuing  the  French- 
man-like particularity  with   which   the  Indians   eat 
from   but  one   dish  at  a  time,  though  tasting  every 
thing  upon  the  table. 

Tfie  best  looking  of  the  two,  though  daubed  with 
paint  to  a  degree  that  made   him   look  perfectly  sa- 
vage, was  almoHt  the  only  Indian  I  hud  found  yet 
who  could  talk  English  at  all;    and  he  seemed  both 
amused  and   interested  while  I  read  over  to  him  a  i 
slight  vocabulary  of  words  in  his  own  language,  as 
I   had    taken  down  th^  terms  occasionally  in  ray: 
pocket-book,   and    was   evidently  gratified   when  I, 
added  to  their  number  from  his  lips.     He  spoke  the, 
language,   indeed,  witli  a  clearness  and  distinctness' 
of  enunciation  such  as  I  have  only  heard  before  from 
a  female  tongue ;  and  the  words  thus   pronounced 
had  a  delicacy   and   music  in    iheir  sound  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the   usual   slovenly  utterance   of  In- 
dians.    You  would  have    been  struck,  too,  in   the' 
midst  of  our  philological  task,    to    sec  the  grim.< 
looking   savage   bend  over  and  rock  the  cradle,  as 
the  shivering    infant    would  commence  crying  be-i 
hind  us.     In  this  way  the  evening  passed   rapidly! 
enough  ;  and  then  the  good  dame,  with  her  husband' 
and  children,  taking  one  bed,    the  green  rider  and  1 1 
took  each  another,  while  the  stage  driver  and  te- 1 
tnaining  white  man  shared  the  fourth  together.  The  | 
Indians  brought    in  their  gdne  and    blankets   from ' 
without,  and  making  a  mattress  of  my  buflialo  skin, ' 
they  placed  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  after  a  chirp- 1 
ing  conversation  of   a  few    minutes  beneath   their 
woollen  toggery,  sunk  to  slumber. 

The   moon   was   siill  shining  brightly  above,  as  II 
sallied  out  an  hour  before  dawn  to  wash  in  the  snow,  { 
and  finish  in  the  open  air  the  toilet  commenced  in! 
itie   crowded  shantee.     Our  sleigh,  a  low  clumsy! 
pine  box  on  a  pair  of  ox  runners,  wai  soon  after  at ; 
the  door,  and  covering  up  my  extremities  as  well  as 
I  could  in  the  wild-hay  which  filled  the  bottom,  (for| 
the   morning    was  intensely  cold,)  i  wound  my  fur; 
robe  around  my  head  to  keep  my  face  from  freez.| 
ing,  and   soon  found   myself  gliding  at  a  prodigious  | 
rate  over  the  smooth  prairie.     The  sun  was  several 
hours  high  when  we  struck  a  fine  grove  of  timber,; 
through    which    the    small    but    rapid    river   Huron' 
takes  its    way,  and   thrashing  through  the   wintry 
stream,   we  merely  paused  long  enough  at  ashan-' 
tec  on  the  opposite  side  to  adjust  some  of  our  bar. I 
ness  which   was  broken    while  fording  the  torrent,! 
and  reached  a  comfortable  log  cabin,  in  which  we 
breakfasted  at  noon.     There  was  an  Indian  encamp-' 
ment  within  gun-shot  of  the  house,  and  seeing  a  me- 
lancholy looking  squaw  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
hanging  about    the   farm   house,     I    left    my    land~ 
lady    turning    some    venison    cutlets    and    grilled 
grouse,  to    see   how   the  aborigines  fared    in   this 
cold  weather.     A   pretty   Indian   girl   of  fourteen, 
driving  a  couple  of  half  starved   ponies,  indicated 
the    camp    of  her    friends.     They  proved  te  be  a 
very    inferior   band,    having    but   two  hunters,  and 
those  inefficient  looking  lellows  to  a  score  of  wo- 
men and  children.     Sheer  necessity  had  compelled 
them  to  encamp  near  the  settlement ;  and  a  more  squa- 
lid, miserable  looking  set  of  creatures  I  never  beheld. 
The  chief  ef  the  party,  contrary  to  the  usual  Indian 
custom,  had  let  his  beard  grow  till  it  stood  out  in  small 
tufts  from  every  part  of  his  sinister-looking  smoke- 
dried  face  ;  and  the  thong  of  leather  which  sustained 
his  scalping  knife,  seemed  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  binding  the  fragments  of  his  greasy  and  tat- 
tered capote  to  his  body,  and  of  kaeping  the  loosely 


hung  component  parts  of  the  body  itself  together. 

A  bluff  faced  English-looking  white  youth  of  18,  with 
a  sliock  head  of  black  curly  hair,  and  wearing  a  hunt 
ing  frock  of  some  coarse  material  striped  like  a  bed- 
ticking,  secured  to  his  body  nith  a  red  bejt,  from 
which  a  hatchet  was  suspended,  was  assisting  him 
spanceling  a  refractory  poney.  The  young  gentle, 
man,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  belonged  to  tne  tribe — 
some  runaway  apprentice,  perhaps,  who  thought  he 
was  playing  Rolla.  The  rest  of  the  mongrel  ceii. 
corn  dodged  like  beavers  beneath  the  mats  of  their 
smoky  wigwams  as  I  approached  their  common  fire, 
to  warm  myself. 

Returning  to  the  farm-house,  I  found  a  little  girt 
playing  on  the  floor  with  several  strings  of  beads, 
which  the  squaw  first  mentioned  had  just  parted  with 
to  purchase  food  for  her  starving  infant.  The  family, 
however,  though  they  sufliered  the  child  to  retain  the 
ornaments,  su|iplied  the  poor  woman  with  food  and 
comforts  to  ten  times  their  value.  The  Indian  mo 
ther,  I  was  told,  though  nearly  fainting  from  exhaus- 
tion, asked  for  nothiug  except  for  her  child,  and 
seemed  deeply  affected  when  after,  by  signs,  appris- 
ing the  whites  of  her  situation,  she  obtained  the  re- 
quired  sustenance. 

Upon  emerging  from  this  grove  and  getting  out 
once  more  on  the  prairie,  I  could  distinguish  a  soli, 
tary  horseman  followed  by  his  dog,  coming  towards 
us,  at  leas!  a  mite  off;  and  remarking  that  as  they 
approached  us  the  distance  between  the  man  and 
his  canine  companion  increased  at  a  very  unusual 
rate,  I  was  induced  to  scan  the  appearance  of  the  tat- 
ter as  he  passed  within  rifle  shot  of  our  sleigh  after 
his  master  was  out  of  hail.  It  proved  to  be  an  enor. 
mous  wolf;  and  we  actually  tracked  the  fellow  for 
eighteen  miles,  to  a  thick  brake  on  the  banks  of  a  fro- 
zen stream,  from  which  he  had  first  leaped  into  the 
traveller's  tracks,  and  steadily  followed  on  in  his 
horse's  steps  to  the  point  where  he  passed  us.  The 
cowardly  rascal  being  hard  pushed  with  hunger, 
though  he  could  have  no  idea  of  attacking  the  travel- 
ler by  himself,  had  probably  just  trudged  along  mile 
after  mile  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  poase  eomitataa 
of  his  long  haired  krethern  alung  the  road,  or  of  avail, 
ing  himself  after  nightfall  of  some  accident  iha' 
might  overtake  the  horseman,  who  was  so  uncon. 
scious  of  his  volunteer  escort.  Had  the  man^^ut 
turned  his  horse  and  run  the  wolf  a  hundred  yards, 
he  would  have  rid  himself  of  a  companion  that  cir- 
cumstances might  possibly  have  rendered  inconve. 
nient. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon    when  we    reached 
the  banks  of  Rock  river,  whose  broad  and  limpid 
current  was  of  eouae  congealed  by  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter. The  enterprizing  and  intelligent  settler  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  who,  though  repeatedly  driveu  oflf 
by  the  Indians,  has  been  for  fifteen  years  established 
at  "  Dixon's  ferry,"  detained  me  some  time  at  dinner 
in  expatiating  upon  the  hemlthfulness  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game  of  all 
kinds  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  fine  stream 
upon  which  he   resides.     The  river,  which  is  navi. 
gable   for  boats  of  fifty  tons  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
above  the  Mississippi,  flows  through  a  gentle  valley 
with  the  prairie  sloping  to  its  edge  upon  either  side, 
except  when  a  group  of  bold  rocks  forming  a  cove, 
whose    entrance   has  a  perfect  gothic  arch  of  some 
twenty  feet  high,  rear  their  sudden  pinnacles  above 
the  farther  bank.     The  smoothness  of  the  adjacent 
ground   is  broken  here   and  there  by  an  open  grove, 
while  an  occasional  ihicket,  with  one  or  two  rankly 
overgrown  alluvial  islands  in  the  river,must  constitute 
a  beautiful  landscape  in  summer.  This  spot  was  Gen. 
Atkinson's  head  quarters  during    the   Black  Hawk 
war,  and  may  be  considered  about  the  centre  of  ope- 
rations during  the  recent  Indian  difficulties.  A  sharp 
ride  of  twelve  miles  over  the  open  prairie  brought  us 
after  dark  to   Bufl'dloe  Grove,  the   scene  of  some  of 
the  most  melancholy  incidents  that  attended    those 
commotions.     A  party  of  four  or  five  mounted  travel- 
lers, bound  from  Galena  for  the  lower  country,  w«re 
obliged  to  pass   the  Grove  on   their  route  just  after 
the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  commenced.     They 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Grove,  when  one  of  the 
number  conceiving  that  it  might  harbor  an  ambush, 
suggested  the  expediency  of  devia  ing  from  the  usual 
path,  and  taking  a  somewhat  circuitous  course.     He 
was  opposed,  however,  by  his  companions ;  and  one 
of  their  number  taunting  him  with  an  unnecessary  re- 
gard to  prudence, spurred  his  horse  and  advanced  first 
into  the  fatal  wood.  His  horse  could  have  made  but  a 
few  bounds — I  have  seen   his  grave  just  within  the 
edge  of  the  grove — when  an  Indian  bullet  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  his  companions  wheeling  on  thei  r 
track, for  the  present  escaped  fiirther  mischief.  On  ar- 
riving  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  it  was  proposed  the  next  day 
to  return  and  bury  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  thue 
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fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness.     Eight  persins, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Savary,  the  Indian  agent  for 
the  hostile  tribes,  volunteered  upon  the  kmd  ottice, 
which  was  performed  without  molestation,  and  the 
agent,  with  the  greater  part   of  those  present,  then 
kept  on   his  way  to  the  upper  country ;    the   rest, 
among  whom  was  my  informant,  returning  to  their 
home  on  Rock  river.     A  confused  account  is  given 
of  what  followed,  as  four  of  Mr.  Sarary's  party,  in- 
eluding  biriiielf,  were  slain  in  another  ambush,  and 
those  who  escaped  by  the  speed  of  their  horses,  had 
but  little  opportunity,  after  the   first  surprise,  to  ob- 
serve  how  their  companions  met  their  fate.     It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  the  unfortunate  agent,  turning 
in  his  saddle  after  the  first  fire,  was  shot  in  the  act 
of  appealing  to  the  Indians  as  their  friend  and  "  fa- 
ther"  the  reply  being  a  disclaimer  ot  his  official 

character,  and  tho  words  ••  we  have  no  longer  any 
white  father,"  accompanying  the  discharge  of  the 
piece  whose  bullet  pierced  his  brain.  The  head  of 
the  ill-fated  gentleman  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  is 
said  to  have  been  afterwards  recognized  and  recover, 
ed  from  the  savage  band.  The  Indians  fired  the 
house  •f  the  settler  (an  old  New  Yorker)  at  Buffalo 
Grove,  and  the  charred  timbers  and  lonely  door- 
posts contrasted  strangely,  as  I  viewed  them  in  pas- 
sing, by  the  mtrning  sun,  with  the  neat  new  log 
dwelling  a  few  paces  off,  in  which  I  had  most  com- 
fortably speat  the  night  before.  But  these  traces  of 
savage  w«r  soon,  by  their  frequency,  become  fami- 
liar. The  aspect  of  the  country  changes  conside- 
rably soon  after  parsing  Rock  River.  The  prairie 
is  frequently  broken  by  sudden  ravines.  The  num. 
ber  of  groves  increases.  The  streams  run  more  ra- 
pidly over  their  pebbly  beds,  and  huge  masses  of 
crumbling  rock  rise  like  the  ruined  walls  of  old 
castlcB  along  the  mimic  vales  through  which  they 
take  their  way.  In  those  secluded  dells  a  number 
of  settlers  had  ventured  to  fix  themselves  along  the 
Galena  route  ;  and  though  many  have  now  returned 
to  their  precarious  homes,  the  humble  dwellings  and 
various  little  improvements  of  others  remain  as  they 
left  them  when  fleeing  with  their  families  before  the 
dreaded  savage.  With  the  appearance  of  one  of 
these  cottages  I  was  struck  particularly.  The  rootb 
of  a  large  tree,  whose  branches  brushed  a  wall  of 
rock  opposite  to  it,  had  eaused  a  sparkling  brook  to 
describe  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  in  winding  through 
•  small  alluvial  bottom,  while  a  row  of  wild  plum- 
trees  across  the  little  peninsala  thus  formed,  divided 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  valley,  and  just  left  room 
enough  for  the  eabin  of  the  settler  with  a  few  acres 
for  a  garden  around  his  door.  A  few  acres  more 
along  the  margin  of  the  brook  nupplies  another  en- 
eloemre  ;  and  the  fences  and  fixtuies  exhibited  a 
degree  of  care  and  arrangement  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  this  region.  But  the  exiled  owner  had  never 
returned  to  his  tasteful  though  humble  home.  The 
open  door  swung  loose  upon  a  single  hinge.  The 
snow  lay  far  within  the  threshold,  and  a  solitary  ra- 
ven perched  upon  the  roof,  seemed  to  consider  the 
abode  of  desolation  so  much  his  own  that,  heedless 
of  a  flock  of  his  brothers  which  rose  from  some  car- 
rion near,  as  we  approached  the  place,  he  only  mo- 
ved sideways  along  the  rafter  and  gave  a  solitary 
croak  as  we  drove  by, 

Approaching  Galena,  the  country  becomes  still 
mere  broken  and  rocky,  until  at  last  a  few  short  hills, 
here  called  "  knobs,"  indicated  our  approach  to  Fe 
ver  River  ;  while  the  nver  itself  at  once  became 
visible  when  we  had  wound  round  the  last  of  these, 
and  get  among  the  broken  ravines  that  seam  the  de- 
clivity, sloping  down  for  nearly  a  mile  to  its  margin. 
Short  sadden  hills,  the  blufTs  of  the  prairie  beyond, 
partly  wooded  and  partly  faced  with  rock,  formed  the 
opposite  shore,  while  the  town  of  Galena  lay  scat- 
tered along  their  broken  outline,  as  if  some  giant  had 
chucked  a  handful  of  houses  against  the  hill  side, 
and  the  slimy  mud  (for  which  the  streets  of  Galena 
are  celebrated)  had  caused  them  to  stick  there.  We 
crossed  on  the  ice,  and  I  am  now  once  more  in  a 
frame  house.  H 

PoKMS,  BT  Ctnthia  TAOGAax,  Providcuce,  R.  I. — 
Cranston  &.  Hammond. — This  is  a  remarkable  vo- 
lume. Many  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remem- 
ber an  Ode  tv  the  Peppy,  published  some  months  ago 
in  this  paper,  in  introducing  which,  the  fact  was 
Slated,  that  the  writer  was,  and  had  for  years,  been 
the  helpless  tenant  of  a  sick  bed.  Wa  here  havo  a 
collection  of  poems  from  the  same  pen,  and  written 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  sufTering  and  die* 
couragcment.  Yet,  the  mind — the  iromorul  mind — 
thiunpha  over  the  sorrows  of  poverty,  the  bitterness 


of  afHiction,  and  the  tortnresof  disease,  and  soars  on 
Empyrean  wings  inte  the  high  regions  of  poetry. 
There  is  geaius,  grace,  pathos,  and,  above  and 
over  all,  a  resigned  and  quiet  spirit,  and  unwavering 
Christian  hope,  pervading  this  little  and  well  printed 
volume,  that  must  commend  it  alike  to  the  accept- 
ance of  virtue,  and  the  approbation  of  taste.  A  more 
melancholy  story  than  that  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  young  person,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
father,  a  revolutionary  officer,  feeble,  broken  in  ;on. 
stitution,  and  poor,  wore  out  the  latter  end  of  his  days 
in  anxious  efforts  to  obtain  the  pension  due  to  the 
services  of  his  youth.  Just  as  success  crowned 
these  cf56rt8,  he  died.  His  wife — (we  take  all  these 
{tarticulars  from  an  affecting  letter  of  the  Reverend 
B.  C.  Cutler,  prefixed  to  the  poems) — was  a  con. 
firmed  invalid,  and  could  only,  with  difficulty,  dis- 
charge the  ordinary  domestic  duties.  There  were 
three  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  bereft  ef  reason, 
and  the  other  two  were  martyrs  to  disease,  the  one 
having  been  two  years,  ihe  other  seven  years  con- 
fined to  her  bed. 

We  will  give  Mr,  Cutler's  own  words,  in  telling 
the   rest : — 

The  father,  the  mother,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
appeared  cheerful  and  resigned  ;  but  the  other  daugh 
ter  seemed  greatly  depressed.  She  had  been  now 
seven  years  on  a  bed  of  exquisite  pain.  Her  hair 
had  turned  gray  by  the  unmitigated  anguish  of  her 
head.  Sleep  had  long  deserted  her,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  been  in  the  act  of  martyrdom  for  years. — 
Confined  for  so  long  a  time  to  her  bed,  incapable  of 
occupation,  or  amusement,  at  times,  even  of  devo. 
tion,  she  struggled  hard  to  say  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
She  however  appeared  to  confide  in  God,  but  was 
destitute  of  spiritual  consolation. 

In  this  state,  and  in  this  place,  she  composed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  Poems  whch  are  about  to  be 
published.  Tney  are  like  the  lamentations  .f  Jere. 
miah,  or,  more  truly,  like  the  complainings  of  Job ; 
and  may  serve  to  make  both  the  prosperous  and  the 
afflicted  more  grateful,  and  submissive  to  the  allot- 
ments of  Divine  Providence. 

The  Poefms  were  composed  and  committed  to 
memory,  chiefly  in  the  night;  and  were  committed 
to  writing  by  the  father  and  ethers,  at  their  leisure. 

A  little  garden  before  her  window,  the  sun  which 
rose  and  set,  the  winds  of  heaven  which  shook  her 
cottage,  and  the  ocean,  whose  "billowy  anthem" 
was  ever  chanting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  afforded 
the  only  variety  to  her  thoughts.  From  these  and 
from  h^er  bodily  suflerings  she  draws  subjects  and 
illustrations  for  her  Muse.  She  remains  to  this  day 
sunk  on  a  bed  of  anguish,  calm  and  patitint. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  publication  of  these  poems  to 
add  something  to  the  narrow  means  of  this  afflicted, 
but  unrepining  household,  and  to  pay  at  the  same 
time  a  merited  tribute  to  genius. 

We  annex  seme  lines,  which  will  bear  ent,  we 
hink,  all  we  have  said : — 

THE  VOICR  OF  THE  WIND.— 18*9. 

But  list !  O  list !  tlic  roighiy  Harp, 

l>evi)id  of  rrame  or  otringH, 
Touched  by  a  haixl  Hniiiipnient,         ,  ] 

Will)  toiiea  cvlestial  ring*  ; 
Wiih  awral  notes  now  swelling  high, 

Bearing  iiiyMerioyH  power, 
Thrn  sinking  8>irt  witli  gentir  voicr, 

Rrt^athing  of  mercy's  dower. 
O  li«t  again  !  the  fiooiliiiig  sound 

Of  Sfmpatkji  is  near  ; 
Enchanting  tones  aerial 

Burrt  on  the  captivn  ear. 

All!  yes,  and  now  the  pitying  tears 

Fast  falling  bathe  the  ground  ; 
Weeping  the  wo,  the  grief,  the  Crura 

That  wretchedness  turmund. 
Then  cease  my  soul,  no  more  rcpin* ; 

The  healing  inurey  flows  ; 
Blest  sympathy,  with  voice  benign, 

Her  cordial  gifts  bestows. 

Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb:  Re-printed  from  the  North  American  Review. 
Boston,  1834.    pp.  8o. 

A  correspondent,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the 
subject  treated  in  this  pamphlet,  asks  a  place,  which 
we  willingly  give,  for  the  following  notice  of  it : 

"It  is  a  re-print  of  the  article  on  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Instruction,  in  the  April  number  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  with  the  addition  of  about  thirty  pages, 


which  the  limit  assigned   to  matter  in  that  periodi 
cal  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  suppress. 

It  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Barnard,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Those  who  read  it  will  have  a  better 
recommendation  in  the  article  itself,  thanxny  whick 
we  should  be  able  to  give  them :  and  if  we  abstain 
from  expressing  our  high  sense  of  iu  merit,  to  those 
who  will  not  peruse  it,  it  is  only  because  we  have 
not  the  space  to  prove  our  assertions.  We  may  re- 
mark, howev«T,  that  it  is  altogether  superior  to  any 
tiling  on  the  subject  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  United  States. 

The  thirty  pages  which  now  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance iu  this  pamphlet,  are  of  a  character  more 
particularly  to  interest  the  general  reader.  From 
them  we  make  a  few  quotations.  The  first  is  re- 
specting personal  signs: 

**  Signs  denoting  persons  are  usually  derived  from 
trifling  peculiarities  of  physical  conformation,  of  maa. 
ner  or  of  dress,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  deaf 
land  dumb  at  first  sight.  These  peculiarities  may  be 
barely  transient,  but  the  sign  is  retained  after  the  cir- 
cumstance in  which  it  originated  has  passed  away. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  particularly  expert  in  detoet- 
ing  distinctive  circumstances  which  would  escape  or. 
dinary  observation.  When  President  Monroe  vistod 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  he  wore  a  cocked  hat,  of  the 
jold  school ;  and  it  was  by  reference  to  this  article  ef 
dress,  that  he  was  ever  after  designated  among  the 
pupils.  The  same  sign  has  since  become  generalis- 
ed ;  and  it  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  Pre- 
sidents, whether  their  functions  be  political  or  other- 
wise. Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
visit,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  pupils  assembled  for 
prayers,  placed  his  hand  for  a  moment  over  his  eyes 
to  screen  them  from  the  light.  The  imitation  ef  this 
action  afterwards  constituted  his  distinctive  sign.** 

The  following  facts  with  respect  to  the  da*f,  dank, 
and  blind  girl,  at  the  American  Asylum,  who  attrac. 
ted  so  much  attention  a  few  years  since,  may,  per- 
haps, interest  some  of  our  readers  : 

"  Julia  Brace,  at  present  in  the  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, was  deprived  at  once  of  hearing  and  bf  sight,  at 
the  early  age  of  four  years.  She  bore  her  calamity, 
at  first,  with  little  resignation;  but  her  disposition, 
at  lenghth,  became  remarkably  serene.  The  ac. 
complished  pen  of  our  American  Hemans,  Mrs.  Si* 
gourney,  an  early  benefactress  of  this  unfortunate  fo. 
male,  has  already  gi\en  her  story  to  the  pablic  ;  to 
the  correctness  of  which  we  take  pleasure  in  here 
according  our  testimony.  We  do  this  the  rather, 
that  since  the  publication  of  that  article,  many  per- 
sons, induced  by  its  statements  to  visit  Julia,  have 
found  in  her  a  less  interesting  object  than  they  had, 
anticipated.  This  poor  girl  is  not  now,  in  fact, 
what  she  was.  It  is  painful  to  observe,  that,  as,  her 
monotonous  years  roll  away,  the  same  docility,  tke 
same  uniform  placidity  of  temper,  the  same  wiU 
lingness  to  meet  the  advances  of  strangers,  and  tke 
same  readiness  to  exhibit  proofs  of  her  manual  dex- 
terity, and  of  her  woaderful  sagacity  in  distinguish- 
ing individuals,  and  the  articles  belon^ns  to  them 
arc  not  always  apparent.  But  in  Julia  Brace,  not- 
withstanding her  absolute  exclusion  from  society, 
the  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  is  strikingly  man- 
ifest. With  her  the  right  of  property  is  sacred. — 
An  article  committed  tu  hur  for  examination  or  for 
keeping,  she  will  deliver  to  no  individual  but  the 
owner,  to  whom  she  will  deliver  it  without  hesila- 
tio<i,  and  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction.  Should 
the  owner  neglect  to  receive  it,  she  will  even  force 
it  upon  him,  and  having  satisfied  herself  that  it  is 
once  in  his  hand,  will  immediately  relinquish  her 
hold.  She  selects  her  own  articles  of  clothing  from 
among  those  of  all  the  female  pupils,  and  never,  in 
any  instance,  has  been  known  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
perty of  another." 

Although  we  are  compelled  with  these  two  •■• 
tracts  to  finish  our  notice  of  this  article,  we  most  not 
omit  to  mention  that  its  general  character  is  that  of 
a  labored  disquisition,  and  that  the  anecdotes  which 
we  have  quoted,  and  others  similar  to  them,  are  la- 
troduced  only  by  way  of  illustration.  The  author 
appears  tu  understand  his  subject,  and  is  intent  oa 
penetrating  fundamental  principles,  instead  of  merely 
skimming  the  surface.  The  whole  paper  seems 
calculated  to  do  much  towards  rescuing  the  sakject 
of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  from  the  comparatively 
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low  estimate  formed  of  it  bo  the  public,  and  towards^jagree  to  give  him  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  two  pic-jlof  letters.  He  was  fond  of  poetry  and  music  and 
giTuig  U  a  coasidcration  equal  to  that  with  which  jt"""es.  but  he  imagmes  the  emperor  or  some  of  the  I;  himselt  considerably  skilled  in  these  divine  arts'  Vo 
the  subject  is  viewed  in  France.  ||I?L":  'I™!?  l'?^.?')""  '^'',"  "'°''®'  l»«''hap3  a  great  dealjjhimes  have  been  written  on  the  learning  of  the  Mo« 


Harper's  Familv  Librarv-VoIs. LXVT.,  LXVIlJirs?rVri'-'Lt%'I''''n'.!*''^r^K'"^  thinks  he  well 
I  vvTTT     I  vTv       V        -i'     .     Ti  r    o  'il'?^'"^^^^ :''"'''""  can't  make  a  better  bnrgam.  Lord 

LAVni.,  LXIX.— xNew.^  ork,  Harper  &  Brothers.;  i-errers  will  stand  to  what  he  says,  and  give  him    six 

— It  is  a  source  of  real  gratification  to  us,  as  we  ure'  """"hs  to  consider  of  it,  and  will  not  lake  it  amiss  if 
sure  it  must  be  to  the  friends  of  knowledjie  and  cood'il®  *^!'®  ''  *°'"  ^^^^  *°  ''"'®  '"""■«  ^han  he    has   men- 


letters  throughout  our  country,  that  amidst  the  infer, 
ruptions  and  disasters  which  have  more  or  less  para- 
lyzed all  other  trades,  these  cnterprizing  publishers. 
are  enabled  *o  contiiuio  their  career  of  useful  ac- 
tivity. 

Of  the  four  volumes  before  us,  the  first  two  are  a 
continuation,  or  second   series,   by  Allan  Ci'nnimg. 
ah,    oi  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Painters;  and  those 
who  read  the  first  serins  witii  pleasure — .is  from  the 
tas  c  with  which  the  general  subject  is  handled,  and 
iho  agreeable  style  of  the  wriier  must  have  been  the 
universal  re^iult — will  find  the  continuation  not  less  at 
tractive.     From  the   life  oFCopley,  our  American 
artidt,  we  make  the    following  extrac,  both  for  the 
aake  af  the  description  given   of   the   picture — one 
that  the  present  relation  of  our  Supreme  Executive 
with  the  Senate  of  the   United  States  renders,   per- 
haps, somewhat  admonitory — and  for  the  very  cal. 
eulating  and  business  like  letter  of  Earl  F.-rrers: 

The  mind  of  Copley  teemed  with  large  pictures: 
he  had  hardly  failed  in  his  Irish  subject  before  he  re. 
•olved  to  try  an  English  one,   viz.  the  Arrest  of  the 
Five  Members  ot*  the  Commons  by  Charles  the  First. 
Malone,    an  indefatigable  friend,   supplied  the   his- 
torical information,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  chief  men 
whose   faces  ought  to  be   iiitroduceed.     It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  eminent  men  of  those  days,  both 
Cavaliers  atid  Roundheads,   that  their  portraits  had 
chietly  been   taken  by  the    inimitable  Vandyke:  all 
that  had  to  be  done,    therefore,  was  to  co'lect  these 
heads,  and  paint  his  picture  from  them.     They  were, 
it  is  true,  scattered  east,  west,  north,  and  snuth  ;   but 
BO  sooner  was  Copley's  uiideriaking  publicly  announ 
ccd,  than  pictures  came  Irom  all  quar.ers  ;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  his  name    and  fame  that  such  treasures 
ware    placed   in  his  hands   with  the  most  unlimited 
confidence.     The  labor  which  this  picture  required 
must  have  beenimmense  ;  besides  the  grouping,  the 
proper  distribution   of  parts,   and    the   passion  and 
varied  feelings  of  the  scene,  he  had  some  fifty. eight 
likenesses  to  make  of  a  size  corresponding  with  his 
deaign.     Tiie  point  of  time  chosen  is  when  the  King 
having  demanded  if  Hampden.  Fym,  llollis.  Hazel- 
rig,  and  Strode  were  present,  Lenthall,  the  Speaker, 
replies, — "  I   have.    Sir,    neither  eyes    to   see,   nor 
tongue  to  speak,    in  this  place,    but   as  the  House  is 
pleased  to  direct  me."     The  scene  is  one  of  deep  in- 
terest,  and  the  artist  has  handled  it  with  considerable 
skill  and   knowledge.     The  head  I   like  best  is    the 
dark  and  enthusiastic  Sir  Harry  Vane  :  the  Cromwell 
is  comparatively  ataihire.     Many  have  left  their  seats 
dismayed  ;    while  fear,  and    anger,  and   indignation 
have  thrown  the  whole    into    natural    groupings  :  the 
picture  was  much  talked  of  when  it  appeared,  and  de- 
aerves  to  be  remembered  still. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
historical  pictures  lu  this  country  ;  and  no  one  was 
doomed  to  expcricijce  it  more  than  Copcly  :  no  cus- 
tomer made  his  appearance  for  Chnrles  and  the  im 
peached  Members^  I  know  not  whether  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  letter,  from  a  wealthy  peer,  arose 
from  his  own  inquiries,  or  from  an  ofler  made  by  the 
artist;  the  letter, however,  is  genuine,  and  proves 
thatthoy  err,  who  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  bargain- 
ing is  confined  to  mercantile  men  : — 

•'  Lord  Ferrers's  compliments  to  Mr.  Copley ;  he 
cannot  form  any  judgment  of  the  picture  ;  but,  as  mo- 
ney is  scarce,  and  any  one  may  make  eight  por  cent. 
of  their  money  in  th# funds,  and  particularly  in  navy 
bills,  and  there  is  »o  much  gaming,  he  hopes  he'll  ex- 
CMse  his  valuing  his  picture  in  coniormity  to  the  times, 
and  not  think  he  depreciates  in  the  least  from  Mr. 
Copclcy's  just  merit;  but  if  ho  reckons  fifty-seven 
figures,  there  are  not  above  onethird  that  are  capital, 
but  are  only  heads  or  a  little  more  ;  and  therefore  he 
thinks,  according  to  the  present  times,  if  he  gets  nine 
hundred  pounds  for  the  picture  with  the  frame,  after 
the  three  other  figures  are  put  in,  and  it  is  completely 
finished,  and  he  has  the  power  of  taking  a  copy,  it  is 
pretty  near  the  value  :  that  is  what  very  few  people 
can  afford  to  give  for  a  picture-  However,  if  Mr. 
Copley  would  undertake  to  do  a  family  piece  for  him 
with  about  six  figures,  about  the  size  of  the  picture 
h«  haa  of  Mr.  Wright's,  with  frame  and  all,  he  would 


tioned,  as  he  has  stretched  to  the  utmost  of  his  purse, 
though  he  does  not  think  he  has  come  near  up  to  Mr. 
Copley's  merit. 

"  Upper  Seymour  Street,  5th  June,  1791." 

The  two  other  volumes  present  us  with  a  History 
"/ Arabia,  by  Andrkw  Crichton. 

Considering  how   much  of  real    and    substantial 
knowledge,  and  how  much  of  delightful  romance  we 
jowe  to  Arubian  learning  and  Arabian  fancy,  and  how 
great  the  influence  which   was   exercised   even  in 
I  western  Europe  by  the  warlike  race  that  for  a  while 
held  dominion  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules    to   the 
Wall  of  China,  we  are  less  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  country,  than  with    the  history  of  any 
other.     Mr.  Crichton  in  these  two  volumes,  has  con. 
densed  a  vast  maas  of  information,  rectifying  by  con- 
sulting the  records  of  modern  travellers  and  investi- 
gators— especially   among    the  latter  the   exact  and 
indefatigable    Nirhnhr — manf,    arroneous    crudities 
and  prejudices. 

We  ann«x  ns  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  a  notice 
of  the  taste  fur,  and  rapid  growth  of,  literature,  aci- 
«nce  and  the  arts,  under  the  Abassides  : 

It  was  at  a  period  when  ignorance  and  barbarism 
overspread  every  part  of  the  Western  World,  that 
literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  in  the 
scliools  of  the  Saracens.  Unlike  the  Goths  and 
Hims,  they  became  the  instructcrs  and  enlighteners 
of  the  countries  they  had  conquered.  Their  stern 
fanaticism  yielded  to  the  mild  infiaence  of  letters  ; 
and,  by  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of  nations, 
Europe  became  indebted  to  the  implacable  enemies 
of  her  religion  and  her  liberties  for  her  moiit  valu- 
able  lessons  in  science  and  the  arts.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  af  this  work  we  have  beheld  the 
disciples  of  .Mohammed  in  the  character  of  warriors 
and  conquerors.  Their  success  in  arms  had  been 
enough  to  satiate  even  the  most  unmeasured  ambi. 
tion.  But,  great  and  splendid  as  were  the  events 
we  have  just  derailed,  we  shall  turu  with  pleasure 
from  fields  of  blood,  from  scenes  of  misery  and  vice, 
to  contemplete  the  more  gentle  and  useful  progress 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  cultivation  oi  learning.  The 
first  Mussulmans  knew,  or  at  least  esteemed,  no 
other  book  than  the  Koran.  But  this  aversi<m  to 
intellect  lal  pursuits  gradually  relaxed,  in  proportion 
as  their  faith  and  their  empire  exletided.  The  pos- 
session  of  tiiose  happy  countries,  so  long  the  seats 
of  ancient  taste  and  splendor,  naturally  iniruduced 
among  them  a  spirit  of  refinement ;  and  here  their 
career  whs  as  rapid  and  surprizing  as  it  had  been 
in  the  field.  The  literature  of  Greece,  such  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  required  the  slow 
growth  of  nearly  eight  centuries  of  progressive 
cultivation.  The  s^me  period  elapsed  between 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  the  age  of  Augustus. 
In  France,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  brilliant 
era  of  wit  and  genius,  was  1200  years  subsequent 
to  that  of  Clovis.  But  among  the  Saracens,  such 
was  their  enthusiasm  for  learning,  that  little  more 
than  a  single  century  elapsnd  from  the  period  of 
their  deepest  barbarism  to  the  universal  diffusion 
of  science  over  the  vast  extent  of  their  dominions. 
It  was  in  the  year  641  that  Omar  committed  the 
Alexandrian  library  to  the  flames,  and  in  750  the 
house  of  Abbas,  the  munificent  patrons  of  letters, 
mounted  the  throne. 

Under  the  first  ef  the  Ommiadan  caliphs,  the 
geniua  of  Greece  had  begun  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  the  Arabs.  But  it  was  not  till  the  great  and 
final  division  nf  the  ampire — till  Bagdad  arose,  a 
fair  and  splendid  city — that  the  golden  age  of  Ara- 
bian literature  commenced  in  the  East,  and  the 
Muses  were  courted  f.oin  their  hallowed  retreats 
beyond  the  Bosphorus,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  con. 
quest,  and  illustrate  the  fame  of  the  Abbatides.  .\1. 
mansor,  successful  in  his  domestic  wars,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  acquisition  of  science.  Accident 
brought  him  acquainted  with  a  Greek  physician, 
named  George,  who  was  invited  to  court  to  pre 
scribe  for  the  removal  of  a  temporary  indigestion. 
To  him  the  Saracens  were  indebteil  for  the  intro. 
duction  of  medicine.  The  famous  Haroun  al  Raa. 
chid  has  acquired  a  splendid  name  as  tha  encoarager 


lem  empire  during  this  caliph's  reign.     Whenever  he 

undertook  a  journey,  or  a  pilgrimag;e,  he  carried  with 

him  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  learned  hien.     The  Arabs 

were  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  their  rapid  progress 

in  education,  for  he  issued  a  law  that  a  school  should 

be  attached  to  every  mosque  erected  within  hia  do. 

minions.  With  a  toleration  superior  to  the  fanaticism 

of  his  creed,  he  did  not  despise  tha  knowledge  which 

the  lielievers  of  another  faith  possessed.     The  bead 

of  his  achoola,  and  the  chief  director  of  academical 

Istudies  in  his  empire,  was  a  Ncstorian  Christian  of 

jDamascus,  of  the  name  of  Jahn  ibn  Mesaue.     Hie 

|generous  example  was  imitated  by  his  auocassora ; 

[and  in  a  short  time  the  aciencas  that  were  cultivated 

in  the  capital  were  diffused  to  the  distant  extremities 

of  the  caliphate. 

But  the  Augustus  of  Arabian  literature  waa  Alma, 
moun,  whose  atUMition  from  his  youth  had  been  chief- 
ly engrossed   M-ith    books  and   study.     Even  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  during  his  journey  to  Khorasan, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  he  had  selected 
for  his  companions  the  most  eminent  scholars  among 
the  Greeks,  Persians,  and  Chaldeans.     His  accession 
to  the  throne  did  not  abate  his  ardor  for  knowledge. 
Bagdad  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philosophers  wid 
mathematicians,    from    every  country  and  of  every 
creed.     His  ambassadors  and  agents  in  Armenia,  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt  were  ordered  to  collect  the  most  ini- 
[portant  books  that  could  be  discovered.     The  literary 
relics  of  the  conquered  provinces,  which  his  gover- 
nors amassed  with  infinite  care,  were  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  as  the  most  precious   tribute  ho 
could  demand.     Hundreds  of  camels  might  be  seen 
entering    Bagdad    loaded   with  volumes  of   Greek. 
Hebrew  and  Persian  literature  :  and  such  of  them  as 
were  thought  to  be   adapted  to   the    purposes  of  in- 
struction, were  at  the  royal  command  translated  by 
the  most  skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language, 
that  all  classes  might   read  and  understand  them. — 
Masters,  instrucfers,  translators,  and  commentators 
formed  the  court  of  Bagdad,  which  appeared  rather 
to  be  a  learned  academy  than  the  capital  of  a  luxurioua 
and   warlike  government.     Aware  ^of  the  vast  trea- 
sures that  were  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  Constan. 
tiiiople,    Almamoun,  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Grecian  Emperor,   Michael  III.,  stipulated, 
as  one  of  the  conditions,  that  a  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable   authors  should  be  delivered  up  to    him. — 
These  were  immediately  subjected  to  the  process  of 
translation;  but  it  must   be    recorded  with   regiet, 
that,  through   an  ill-judged   partiality  for  his   native 
tongue,  he    gave  orders   that  after  tlie   Arabic  ver. 
sions  were  finished,  the  original  manuscripts  should 
be  burned. 

The  Caliph  Vathek  not  only  admired  and  cpunte. 
nanced  literature  and  the  sciences,  but  was  hinisclf  a 
proficient  in  some  of  them,  especially  poetry  and  mu- 
sic. He  was  particularly  addicted  to  astrology  ;  and 
having  conferred  with  some  of  his  learned  fraternity 
in  his  last  illness,  they  assured  him,  on  consulting  his 
horoscope,  that  his  reign  was  yet  to  endure  fifty 
years.  His  death  in  ten  days  falsified  this  predic- 
tion, and  ruined  the  credit  of  Hassan  ibn  Sohal.  Abu 
Masher,  an  eminent  astrologer,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Mostein  ;  but  his  talents  received  sorry  en- 
couragement, for  that  prince  ordered  him  to  be  se. 
vecely  whipped,  because  an  event  which  he  had  fore- 
told actually  came  to  pass* 

Long  after  the  power  of  the  Abbassides  had  dwin. 
died  into  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  they  affected  to  pa- 
tronize  and  cultivate  learning.  Many  distinguished 
men  in  almost  every  science  illustrated  this  period  of 
Saracen  history ;  but  the  capital  of  the  muses  in  the 
East  had  seen  innumerable  rivals  spring  up  in  other  ' 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  last  prince  that  shed  a  ray 
of  departing  glory  on  his  race  was  the  Caliph  Mos- 
tanser,  who  adorned  Bagdad  by  the  celebrated  col- 
lege that  bore  his  name.  According  to  oriental  his. 
torians,  this  edifice  had  no  equal  in  the  Moslem  world, 
whetbet,^*e  consider  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
building,  the  number  of  students  it  contained,  or  the 
splendid  revenues  assigned  it  by  its  founder.  Each 
of  the  four  chief  sects  of  the  Sonnees  had  its  appoint- 
ed professor,  with  a  monthly  salary  and  a  mainten 
ance  from  the  royal  exchequer.  Every  student  had 
daily  a  very  handsome  allowance  6f  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  There  were  baths  set  apart  for  their  use,  and 
a  physician  employed  to  attend  them  at  tha  caliph's 
expense.  ,.         i 
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Stories  or  Poland  ;  by  Robin  Carvkr.  Bo*ton  : 
Clapp  &  Broaders. — This  ia  a  well-timed  and  ia> 
atructive  little  book,  intended  to  interest  children  in 
the  fata  end  history  of  unhappy  Poland.  The  stories 
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are  well  told,  and  there  are  a  great  many  pictures, 
moreover. 

Celebrated  Speeches  or  Chatham,  Burke  and 
Erswne  ;  to  which  ie  added  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Macintosh  in  the  case  of  Peltier ;  selected  bjr  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar:  1  vol.  8vo  ;  Philadel- 
phia.  Key  &.  Biddle.— We  are  glad  to  see  such  mo- 
dels presented  in  so  good  a  form  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  We  lack  taste  as  orators  :  we  are  too  re- 
dundant— toe  verbose  ;  apt  to  overcharge,  and  above 
all,  to  spia  out  interminably  our  harangues.  Where 
there  is  boundless  wealth  both  of  knowledge  and  fan- 
cy, as  with  Mr.  Burke,  one  may  endure, — for  even 
then  it  iaa  penance, — a  book  under  the  name  of  a 
speech ;  but  only  think  of  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri, 
inflicting  such  a  punishment  on  the  nation.  The 
volume  is  well  printed  ;  and  is,  wo  are  glad  to  learn, 
to  be  followed  by  another,  giving  speeches  of  Fox, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Canning,  and  Brougham. 

National  Calendar  and  Annai^  of  the  United 
States,  for  1834,  by  Peter  Force:  Washington, 
PisHET  Thomson..— To  this  book  we  have  been  in. 
debted  fur  much  valuable  information,  for  w^hich  er- 
roneously we  have  given  credit  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Blue  Book,  so  otten  referred  to  in  Congress,  and 
which  we  confounded  with  this.  Their  contents  ai-e 
very  similar^  and  to  any  one  who  would  Know  the 
interior  and  whole  detail  of  our  Government — the 
number  and  duty  of  officers — amount  of  cempensa- 
tion — and  everything  that  relateM  to  the  actual  and 
active  machinery  of  the  system,  this  a  most  valua. 
ble  manual — and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Helea,  a  Tale,  by  Maria  Edgeworth  ;  2  vels. : 
Philadelphia,  Carey  Lea  &.  Blanuhard. — After  a 
lonK  interval  we  have  here  a  new  work  from  the  ad- 
rairaUe  pen  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Time  does  not 
seem  to  have  abated  aught  of  its  former  spirit. — 
Helen  will  be  read  with  avidity — and  by  those  who 
meditate  the  moral,  as  well  as  enjoy  the  incidents  of 
such  a  tale — nith  certain  benefit.  It  is  an  illustra. 
tion  throughout  of  the  value  and  indispensablenens 
of  Tbuth,  and  of  the  dangers  of  any  concealment  of 
it.  The  three  characters — of  Miss  Clarendon,  who 
sometimes  made  truth  repulsive — of  Lady  Cecilia, 
who  ceuld  not  understand  that  it  was  necessary  al. 
ways  to  adhere  to  it — and  of  flelen,  who,  wherever 
her  own  self  or  own  inierests  were  concerned,  al- 
ways told  it — though  in  the  affairs  of  her  friend  Ce- 
cilia, assenting  to — not  deceit — but  concealment — 
are  admirably  wrought  out — and  combined  as  they 
are  with  a  good  general  sfory  of  high  life,  and  much 
— perhaps  too  much  elaborately  clever  dialogue — 
constitutes  altogether  a  charming  work. 

The  Harfsrs,  we  should  add,  have  also  just  is- 
saed  this  latest  work  of  Miss  Edgeworth — in  one 
volume,  constituting  Vol.  X. — of  their  handsome, 
uniform,  and  well  execnted  stereotype  edition  of  the 
Tales  and  Nevels  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

SUMMARY. 

Till  Fine  Arts.— In  the  hope  that  the  sun  of  May 
will  soon  shine  upon  us,  and  tempt  abroad  the  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  art,  we  commend  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Barclay  street,  of  Cole't  picture  of  the  Angtl  appear, 
ing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  Rail  Hughes's  group  of 
Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman. 

The  picture  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  the  subject, 
difficult  as  it  is,  is  treated  with  great  skill.  In  the 
midst  of  a  fine  landscape,  constituting  of  itself  an  at. 
tractive  painting,  the  shepherds  are  suddenly  star- 
tled by  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  messenger 
and  the  shining  forth  of  the  bright  Ktar  indicating  the 
spot  to  which  they  were  directed.  Prostrate  on  the 
earth,  they  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  bom 
unto  them  and  all  mankind,  and  their  reverential  awe 
IS  well  contrasted  by  the  uneonscious  and  undisturb- 
ed SANnity  of  the  dumb  flocks  around.     The  star,  by 


a  most  happy  license,  is  represented  as  darting  forth 
its  refulgent  light  in  rays  that  form  a  cross,  and  the 
effect  is  greatly   heightened   by  its  reflection  in  a 
transparent  sheet  of  water  beneath.     Among  the  mi- 
nor  accessories  is  that  of  a  snow  while  lamb  in  the 
foreground  typifying  the  spotless  birth  announced  to 
the  Shepherds.     The  coloring,  design,  and  general 
effect  of  the  picture  strike  us  as  admirable  ;  and  the! 
only  objection  we  have  to  make  is  one  common  to  all! 
others  where  spiritual  and  incorporeal  beings  are  in- 1 
troduced  and  presented   in  the  substantial  form  andj 
lineaments  of  mortals.     It  shocks  the  natural  sen^e  I 
to  see  such   figures  sell-supported  in  air,  and  robed 
in  drapery  of  earthly  texture. 

The  group  by  Ball  Hughes,  which  is  in  an  adjoin- 
ing epartment,   presents  Uncle  Toby  in   the   sentry 
box,  invaded  by  the  Widow  Wadman,  complaining  of 
something  in  her  eye,  which  she  is  showing  to  the 
simple  minded  and  unsuspicious  soldier,  who   looks 
into  it  with  all  his  credulous  soul — without,  indeed, 
finding  there t>ught  that  troubled  her,  but  not  without; 
the  risk  of  being  thereby  considerably  troubled  him-| 
self.  The  whole  appearance  of  theWidow  might,  in 
truth,  trouble  a  stoic.    We  could  htirdiy  imagine  that! 
so  much  expression  could  be  thrown  into  so  cold  aj 
material.     The  folds  in  the  robe  arc  almost  incredi-j 
biy  natural ;  artd  the  little  foot  that  is  carelessly  drop-! 
ped  into  view  from  benc:-th  it,  could  net  be  improved.! 
The  figure  of  Uncle  Toby  strikes  us  as  comparative-: 
Ir  too  large,  and  the   limbs  particularly  as  too  robust 
for  the  body.  j 

We  wish  our  Broadway  fashionables,  of  both  sexes, j 
would  make  the  Academy  a  lounge.  The  position  is 
central ;  the  rooms  are  well  ordered ;  and  the  at. 
traction  of  these  two  Exhibitions  sufficient  to  invite 
repeated  visits — besides  the  chance  of  meeting  there 
"  all  one's  acquaintances." 

Lake  Ontario. — The  Steamboat  United  States,  I 
Capt.  Van  De  Water,  touched  at  the  mouth  of  the' 
Genesee  River,  on  Wednesday  last,  with  1000  piis- 
sengers ! 

Genesek  River. — The  Steamboat  Genesee,  Capt 
Weed,  has  commenced  her  trips  between  Rochester 
and  Genesee.     She  went  from  Genesee  to   Roches-! 

ter  in  six  hours. 

The  Sag  Harbor  Corrector  states,  th«t  a  boat 
which  left  that  place  on  Saturday  for  Three  Mile 
Hiirbor,  having  on  boatd  John  Perry,  Collins  Miller, 

Jonathan    Miller Stillman,  all  of  Easthampton. 

has  since  been  found  at  sea  a  wreck,  and  it  is  suppos. 
•d  those  on  board  were  drowned. 

The  Cherokee  Phcenix  of39th  March,  is  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  the  honorable  William  Wirt, 
whom  it  deneminaiee  "not  only  the  legal  and  able 
councellorof  the  Clierokees,  but  likewise  their  most 
sincere  and  failiiful  friend."' 

Appointments. — The  Globe  contains  a  long  list 
of  officers  confirmed  by  the  Senete.  Most  of  them 
are  reappointments  connected  with  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  land  offices.  Among  them  we  re- 
mark Aaron  Ogden,  as  AssistantColiector  at  Jersey 
City,  and  in  this  State  Thomas  Loomis,  Collector 
al  Sackett's  Harbor,  Jacob  Gould  at  Rochester,  Sey- 
mour  Sewell  at  Lawistown,  Baron  S.  Doty  ai 
Ogdensburg,  Jere  Carrier  at  Cape  Vincent,  John 
P.  Osborne  at  Sagg  Harbor,  David  B.  McNeil  at 
Pittsburg,6rfor^e  H.  McWhorter  ttOawegOjUnd  Sam 
Stearlwout  al  New  York. 

The  United  States  Frigate  Brandy  wine  sailed  yes. 
terday  for  Norfolk. 

Officers. — David  Deacon,  Captain, — Lieutenants, 
William  Ininan,  Henry  Bruce,  J.  G.  Van  Brunt, 
Edward  S.  Johnson,  John  H.  Smith,  H.  H.  Hobbs. — 
A.  A.  Adee,  Slitgeon. — Samuel  F.  Hazard  Sailing 
Master — J.  R.  Lambert,  Chaplain, — A.  G.  Gambrill, 

Assistant    Surgeon. Passed     Midshipmen,    John 

Weems,  William  C.  Spencer,  E.  M.  Yard,  Charles 
Green,  Luther  Stoddard,  William  B.  Ludlow.  J.  S. 
Patterson,  C.  H.  Piper,  C.  Valantine,  L.  W.  Wilkins, 
Daniel  McKey,  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  Francis  Winslow, 
J.  S.  Biddle,  M.  D.  E.  Watson,  R.  R.  Nicholls,  Jas. 
W.  Reed,  S.  Pierce,  Francis  Loury,  Joseph  Norvillc. 
—Boys  acting  as  Midshipmen,  R.  B.  Biel,  John  Den. 
nis,  Howard  Tilloteon. — John  Peira,  Jr.  Schoolmas 
ter. — Charles  Boardman  Carpenter. — J.  R.  Childs, 
Sailmaker.— Daniel  James  Gunner. — D.  McComb,' 
Purser's  Steward. — James  C.  Low.  Master's  Mate 
—Thomas  C.  Ryall,  Captain's  Clerk. 

Ship  Brandywine,  ^         Jos.  H.  Terry,  Purser. 


The  Opera  at  Philadelphia  seems  more  attractive 
to  the  ladies  than  to  the  gentleman :  the  latter  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  pa|>ers,  not 
even  music  and  beauty  combined  can  draw  to 
the  theatre. 

New  Banks. — Seven  bills  have  passed  both  hotuM 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  iiicorporauon  of  Banks, 
and  one  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  an  exiatiny 
bank,  as  follows  :  Capital. 

Commercial  Bank,  Buffalo        .        -  $400,000 

Sackete.Harbor  Bank,  Sachets-Harbor 
Comoiercial  Bank,  New  York 
Orleans  County  bank,  Albion 
Albany  City  Bank,  Albany 
Farmers'*  Manufacturers'  Bank,Po'k*epsie 
Highland  Bank,  Newhurgh 


200.000 

:>eo,ooo 

200,000 
500,000 
300,000 
300.000 
1.000,000 


Phoenix  Bank,  New  York  [increased] 

—(Alb.  Argus.]  $3,300,000 

General  E.  Hawkins,  of  Union  District,  S.  C  ,  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  16th  inst. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
I  Phctihix  Buildings  Burnt. — About  9  o'clock  last 
evening,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded,  which  was 
ifound  to  proceed  <^Tom  the  large  five  story  brick 
jbuilding  S.  E.  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  sireels, 
known  as  the  Phoenix  Buildings.  It  is  about  60  feet 
on  Wall  street,  by  say  50  on  Water  street.  When 
I  we  reached  the  spot,  the  5th  story  was  completely 
;On  lire,  and  the  great  height  of  (he  building  rendered 
lit  impossible  to  reach  it,  except  by  the  hydrant.  The 
firemen,  however,  by  {{oini;  inside  of  the  building, 
and  upon  the  neighboring  roofs,  succeeded  in  savinf 
jihc  three  lower  stories,  except  that  the  third  was 
somewhat  injured.  The  4th  and  5th,  with  the  roof, 
were  totally  destroyed  except  ihe  walls.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  firemen  for  arresting  the  flanes 
where  they  did. 

The  5th  Rtory  waa  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bowne  Jk. 
Co.  as  a  book  binder>'.     Here  the  fire  originated. 

In  the  fourth  story  was  the  priming  office  of  the 
Mercantile  Advertiser,  the  materials  of  which,  is. 
jcluding  a  Napier  press,  were  almost  wholly  destroy, 
cd.  We  are  happy  to  state,  however,  that  the  pre. 
prietors  (Butler  &  Co.)  were  insured,  and  that  they 
ihave  lost  none  of  their  books.  A  part  of  this  story 
{was  occupied  by  OakU.y  &.  Co.  for  the  storage  ef 
wool. 

j     The  third   story  wos  also  occupied  by  Oakley  &. 
Co.,  who,  we  understand,  were  insured. 

The  2iid  story,  which  was  not  injured  except  by 
water,  was  occupied  by  George  Barrell.  Produce 
Broker  ;  W.  Cahoon  &  Co,  cotton  brokers ;  and  twe 
office*  were  unoccupied. 

The  first  story  was  occupied  by  Bowne  &.  Co, 
(the  same  who  owned  the  bindery)  as  a  station- 
er's shop,  Wm.  N.  Norris,  copper  smith  ;  and  J. 
Mathews,  hide  dealer.  Bowne  &  Co's  goods  were 
principally  removed  and  thus  escaped  being  drench. 
ied  with  water.     They  were  iiisufcd. 

Ths  building  was  owned  by  Mr.  Weyman,  senior. 

The  rcccii>t8  of  the  Cooper  Benefit  at  New  Orleaiis 
aniouiitud  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 

J{»f*l  Oil  amity. —Vfc  copy  froai  tfie  Kittannhig  (ArmMrui^ 
c  uiity)  Gic^rttu  aiut  (''>lunil>iaii,  the  ruUuHjiig  acC4>unt  of  a 
most  di!itrP!!$iris  iMxurretic>  : 

On  thn  niiiht  u\  Krirtajr,  tlie  I8ih  inviant,  the  hnuK  :ind  barM 
o!  i.'aptyin  Joliii  C.  Ki««iiBcr,  nl'  Tulty  inwiis'  i|i,  in  iliig  coiia- 
ly,  were  cinii'unted  l>y  fire,  and  wliatia  uiiwt  KlH«kin(  lo  relate, 
iiiM<  of  hit  ikiidreu  pemkad  i  >  Ikrjlttius  !  Tii«  (lareota  ware 
atw«-iit  OH  a  visit  to  Mra.  Kiwiiicei'ai'atlicY'a,  a  diftaiic  ofalHNit 
eight  milts.  (>m  nfelevtMi  children,  iwn  uulv  are  teft— nnc  an 
iatant  which  the  psreuu  ha  with  tb<-ro,  and  ihc  i>tb«rr  a  d,iuch- 
urriehi  y«ar»  ofay,  who  wa«  away  from  hoNi^.  Tbr  war 
the  (ire  originated  ia  not  known,  and  it  was  not  diacuvend  ciil 
aitout9  o'clock  the  following  niurninic.  One  Imrw  and  a  Urfo 
quantity  ot  (rain  wirre  con»uuivd  ;  iu  ahun,  ntuhing  waa  left  in 
or  alHMit  tiM  house  or  lArii  U!icofiyuiii«d. 

A  Kenili'inan  wlio  li.id  l>»en  pr<>*a>ii(  at  ili*  wpn<*  of  ih*  cala- 
mity. i-iih'f>q>ielitly  e:i|!fil  iipo:i  u»,  Iroin  wh.rtii  w«-  lMini<«t  a 
rrtv  rfdiiiiioiial  imniciilar:'.  Tin-  «uft'friTs  hitv  fruHi  ninruru 
yea  »  ot  a^  dou  nw:ir<U,  So  lar  a«  tuiild  lt«-  olw.-rved,  IIm- 
b.Mies  were  ill  iht- ssine  rel.ilivi-  potiition  iu  which  thry  flept, 
which  leads  lo  Ihf  lieiief  thai  they  were  Miioth«red  in  ihfir 
Ueds  hy  the  fninke  ttelore  the  fliiiiH^eiichcd  them.  One  only 
had  gone  to  a  ditli-rent  part  of  ilie  Wcmm-..  Awful  a«  waa  the 
agent  of  Uieir  death.  It  war  probably  attended  with  but  Httlc 
"utrerin-;.  The  unba|>|iy  parent*  were  at  fir»t  (and  very  pni- 
ilcutly  loo)  only  informed  «if  the  d<'struclion  of  their  property. 
The  father  retnrurd  on  Saturday,  hut  the  mother  retualaed  at 
her  fnlher's  until  ibf  next  ujorniii;,  »ti!l  ifnorajit  of  therzteat 
of  he-  lou.  When  xhe  arrive,!,  hhr  surveyed  tor  a  momeat  iha 
iuiokiiig  ruins,  and  then  atkrd  for  ktr  rki  drtn.  L<-i  the  rea4er 
imagine,  if  he  can,  the  etfrct  of  thi*  alinckiiif-diacloaurc. 

It  is  a  reinarkaltle  circuim>taiici',  and  nnv calculated  tobeight- 
eM,  ifpnwible,  the  d.i«iresA  of  these  parents,  tbrir  o2de«l  child 
was  burnt  to  death  aoni*  years  fi  nee. 

A  li.irae  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  tnirnl.  A  doc  that  lay  in 
;ha  barn,  wai*  burnt,  and  hl5  bones  wera  found  in  (he  place  he 
was  ncciistnined  to  lie.  Twa  larg«  boga  were  consumed  la  the 
pen,  although  the  door  was  op«n. 

On  Sunday,  the  bones  of  tlie  chi'.dren  were  csllectad,  depoai. 
ted  in  a  culfin,  aud  buried,  in  presence  of  a  large  concoura*  of 
sympathising  friends  and  neighbors.  Aa  tmpreasire  4laaaura« 
was  delivered  at  the  grave,  oy  ibe  lev  Mr.  M'Garratt|h. 
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AIMEERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  weather  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  has 
been  as  cold  and  beisterousas  we  usually  experience 
in  the  early  part  of  March.  Ice  was  formed  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  and  we  had  snow 
•quails  on  thsse  days  and  yesterday.  It  is  ieared 
that  the  early  vegetation  has  sustained  injury. 

Yesterday  morning  a  severe  N.  W.  gale  set  in, 
and  continued  'till  evening.  Some  damage  was  done 
to  the  shipping  in  the  North  river.  The  ship  Em- 
press,  lying  at  pier  No.  4,  broke  her  fasts  and  ran 
into  the  brig  Marcellus,  both  of  which  were  conside- 
rably damaged.  Other  vessels  received  slight  in- 
jary.  The  tin  roofs  and  gutters  of  the  new  stores, 
Nos.  56  and  57  Whitehall,  were  blown  of!'. 

A  small  wooden  tenement,  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Oliver  streets,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  yesier- 
afteraoon. — [Mercantile.] 

UwrTKD  States  Bank. — The  National  Intelligen. 
«er  of  Saturday  says, — 

"  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Illineis,  yesterday  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  printed,  an  amendment  which  he  intevd$ 
to  move  to  the  bill  lately  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  for  regulating  the  depositee  of 
the  public  money  in  the  State  Banks,  when  that  bill 
■kail  come  up.  That  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Charter  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  continued  for  ten  years  from  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1836,  provided  that  the  United  Slates  shall 
■arrender  the  whole  of  its  utock,  and  the  present 
■teckholders  shall  surrender  half  of  the  slock 
ia  the  Bank  held  by  them  respectively ;  the 
several  States  to  have  the  right  to  subscribe, 
at  par  value,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  ef  the 
United  Slates,  for  the  twenty-une  millions  of  dollars 
of  stock  so  to  be  surrendered,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
ia  the  event  of  any  State's  declining  to  subscribe  and 
pay  in  the  amount  of  the  quota  on  or  before  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1836.  The  amendment  embraces 
several  other  new  features ;  such  as  limiting  the 
dividend  on^stock  to  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  the 
sorplas,  after  the  accumulation  of  a  contingent  fund 
of  three  millions,  to  be  paid  over  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  prohibiting  the  issue  of  any 
notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  ten  dollars ;  re- 
quiring a  bonus  of  $200,000  per  annum,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  internal  improvements,  Slc.  &.t.  This 
b«in(  the  first  practical  proposition  in  the  House  of 

Rtprcssntatives  contomplating,  iii  any  form,  the  sx- 
tanaien  of  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  we  have  thought  this  brief  note  of  it  might 
be  aeccptable  to  our  readers  " 

The  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  New-Orleans,  en  the 
10th  instant,  has  led  to  a  disclosure  of  circumstances 
of  a  horrifying  cliaracter.  The  Courier  of  that  day 
has  the  annexed  particulars : 

"A  fire  broke  out  this  morning  in  the  kitchen  of 
M«dame  Lalaurie,  corner  of  Royal  and  Bayou  streets, 
which  was  soon  wrapt  in  flames.  It  was  known  to 
tome  of  the  neighbors,  that  the  upper  part  of  this 
bailding  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  that  it  was  then 
tenaatcd  by  several  unfortunate  slaves  loaded  with 
ebains.  Infarniation  of  this  fact  was  communicated 
la  Judge  Canonge,  who  instantly  waited  on  Mr.  La. 
Unrie,  and  asked  permission  of  that  gentleman,  in  a 
polite  manner,  to  have  the  siavcs  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  when  the  latter,  with  much  rudeness  re- 
plied, that  'there  were  those  who  would  be  better 
employed  if  they  would  attend  to  their  own  affairs 
instead  of  ofHciuusly  intermeddling  with  the  concerns 
of  other  people.'  Tho^ames  gaming  rapidly  on  the 
building,  orders  were  given  to  break  open  the  doors, 
wUich  being  promptly  obeyed,  a  most  appalling  sight 
was  presented,  in  the  shape  oi  several  wretched  ne. 
groet  emerging  from  the  fire,  their  bodies  covered 
with  scars  and  loaded  with  chains !  Amongst  them 
was  a  female  slave,  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  who 
ooald  not  move.  Some  young  men  carried  her  to 
the  city  gusrd  house,  where  the  others,  six  in  nuni- 
bar,  were  also  conducted,  to  be  protected  from  the 
cruelty  of  their  owner.  We  saw  one  of  these  miser- 
able beings.  The  sight  was  so  horrible  that  we  could 
scares  look  upon  it.  The  most  savage  heart  could 
net  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  unmoved.  He  had 
•  Urge  hoU  ia  his  head,  his  body  from  head  to  foot 


was  covered  with  scars  and  filled  with  worms ! !! 
The  sight  inspired  us  with  so  much  horror,  that  even 
at  the  moment  of  writing  this  article,  we  shudder 
from  its  eflfects.  Those  who  have  seen  the  others 
represent  them  to  be  in  a  similar  condition. 

We  forbear  a  further  description  of  tiiis  revolting 
spectacle,  as  it  can  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  our  readers.  We  hope  the  Grand  Jury  will 
take  cognizance  of  this  unparalleled  outrage,  and 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  the  punishment  they 
so  richly  deserve." 

The  Bee,  of  the  11th  instant,  says — "  The  popu 
ace  have  repaired  tu-the  house  of  this  woman,  and 
have  demolished  and  destroyed  everythinir  upon 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Ai  the  time  et 
inditing  this,  the  fury  of  the  mob  remained  still 
unabated,  and  threatens  the  demolition  of  the  entire 
edifice." 

The  New  Orleans  papers  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
those  which  relate  the  revolting  incidents  in  the  above 
extract,  inform  us,  that  a  day  or  two  after  the  fire, 
and  when  all  the  property  of  the  woman  fiend  whose 
unheard  of  cruelties  are  the  subject  of  this  extract, 
was  replaced  in  her  house,  a  large  collection  of  per- 
sons assembled,  and  gutted  it  from  top  to  bottom,  de. 
molishing  every  article  of  furniture,  tearing  up  the 
floors  even,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  walls  stand 
ing.  Plate,  jewelry,  glass,  piano'a.  Sec.,  were  tossed 
into  the  street  and  trampled  under  foot.  One  paper 
estimates  the  damage  altogether,  at  $40,000.  Mob 
law  is  always  bad  law — yet  in  this  case,  human  na 
ture  could  not  but  revolt  against  the  atrocities  ao 
providentially  revealed. 

John  H.  Eaton  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Florida,  to  succeed  Governor  Duval,  whose  term 
of  service  has  expired.  The  nomination,  made  to 
the  Senate  some  days  ago,  was  confirmed  yesterday. 
— [National  Intelligencer  of  Friday.] 

Up  a  Trri. — The  following  letter  from  the  Post 
Master  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
two  mails. 

Loss  or  THK  Mail. 
Pott  Office,  Columbia,  S.  C.  14th  April,  1834. 

One  of  the  Mails  going  North,  got  lost  in  the  river 
between  this  and  Camden,  yesterday  morning,  atid 
the  other  is  now  on  a  tree  in  the  river  and  unap- 
proachable. It  is  not  known  which  Mail  got  lost ; 
the  drivers  think  it  is  the  Great  Mail  which  lodged 
on  the  tree :  if  they  judge  from  is  size,  it  is  probable 
they  are  mistaken ;  for  our  Mail  on  Sunday  was  sent 
off  in  a  very  large  Portmanteau.     One  of  the  negroes 

attending  at  the  Ferry  got  drowned. 

The    Wateree     river    is    very    full,  and  we  have 
had  no  Northern  Mail  since  Friday  night. 
Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Rawls,  Aat't  P.  M. 
P.  M'  Augtuta,  Geo. 

New  Orleans,  April  15. — We  understand  that  on 
Friday  night  last,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Kel- 
ly, in  a  fit  of  passion,  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife  with  a 
razor.  Immediately  after,  believing  her  dead,  he  cut 
his  own  with  the  same  instrument.  The  wife  was 
not  dead  on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  hopes  were 
then  entertained  of  her  recovery.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  further  particulars. 

Shiptoreck. — British  bark  Robert  Russell,  from  N. 
Orleans  for  Liverpool,  was  lost  on  Sand  Key,  first 
March.  Cargo  will  be  saved — part  of  it  bad  arrived 
at  Nassau,  N.  P.  on  the  15th. 

The  Girard  Bank. — The  President  of  the  Girard 
Bank  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  which  that  institution  terminates 
its  cunnexiHU  with  the  Treasury.  The  deposites 
will  be  given  up  by  the  first  of  July. — [Philadelphia 
Intelligencer.] 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  of  the  15th  instant,  furnish- 
es information  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Wm.  Bradford, 
of  the  United  States  Dragoons,  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  one  of  his  pistols  whilst  placing  them  in 
the  holsters,  preparatory  to  mounting  his  horse. — 
His  remains  were  carried  to  and  interred  at^  Fort 
Gibson. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says — "  The  schooner  Miner- 
va, of  Thomastown,  Gray,  while  lying  between  the 
forts,  was  struck  by  lightning,  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  at  about  5  o  clock.  Both  masts  were  struck  at 
the  same  time,  injuring  them  so  much  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  use — thelli^hlaing  descended  to^the 


deck,  a  part  of  which  was  ripped  up— the  crew  esca. 
ped  iminjured. 

Mr.  Isaac  Edwards,  of  Penntownship,  in  the  west, 
ern  section  of  Chaster  county,  informs  us  that  he 
disposed  of  21  libs,  of  Butter  from  four  cows,  in  the 
space  of  eleven  weeks,  in  the  early  part  of  last  sea- 
son ;  besides  furnishing  the  ordinary  supplies  of  a  fa. 
mily  of  from  four  to  seven  persons.-r-[ Westchester 
Village  Record.] 

Recipe  for  Scarlet  Fever. — A  very  sim- 
ple remedy,  says  a  correspondent,  for  this 
dreadful  disorder,  is  now  using  in  this  city 
with  good  effect.  It  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  used  as  a 
gargle. — [Commercial  Advertiser.] 


NEW  YORK  MARKBT,  APRIL  5M. 

T.iquoRg. — From  a  carno  o(  Hourglaiw  Uih  there  were  sold  ou 
the  wharf  60  pip«ti  in  lats,  at  105  cent« :  from  sture  it  ii  m>M  at 
1U6  rent«.  Bordeaux  Brandy,  Cmwii  Ivanii,  at  115  cents.  8t. 
Cruiz  RuiB  on  the  wharf  at  93  cenu.  WhivJiry  in  l>l«,  at  34 
cents,  and  in  drudgo  cask*  at  33  centa. 

Pkiiviiions. — lt«;«r  and  |)<>rk  C(mtinurd  to  {nofTfrewly,  and 
at  full  prices.  f)rleanr  prime  |iork,  reinapected,  at  f9  35.  Ia 
lnili(<r  more  i«  doing;  dairy  we  quote  at  12  1-3  a  15  eeata.  whictj 
ia  rather  a  low  price.    The  aieck  of  chelae  is  low. 

Wool. — Pricea  tend  downwardfwilb  but  few  aalea. 

Corn  Richamgi. — Flour  was  heavy  (hmuKhout.  Common 
brands  of  Western  closed  at  $5  37,  and  fancy  at  $5  50 ;  wome 
IJtir.a  city  was  sold  at  95  31 ;  Troy  aad  Albany  snld  at  95  on 
some  short  account.  I'M  busbela  good  Gvnesee  wheat  in  store 
W.1S  sold  at  108  3-4  cents  a  bushel ;  a  cargo  arrived  from  Virgi- 
nia, but  was  not  sold.  Rye  sold  freely  at  (K)  cents  for  nurtberu. 
Northern  corn  at  fiU  a  62  i-enti  ..■•,• 

BALTIMORE  MARKET— April  2.5. 

CoprKK. — There  has  been  a  fair  demand  on  the  part  «r  tlie 
trade  for  Rio  Uolfec. 

Flour — Howard  street  Flour. — The  demand  for  this  deacrip 
tlou  has  been  quite  limited,  and  transactions  Iroui  storua  are 
consequently  nut  tew. 

Clicy  MUl»  Flour  — We  have  no  Mies  to  re|)ort. 

Susquehanna  Fttur. — The  quality  of  this  deacriptStn  ia  gaue- 
rally  niurli  approved  this  8eas<>n,  aad  the  article  has  t)ecu  ia  lair 
demand  for  ei|)ort. 

Grain — If^cat— The  sales  of  Wheat  since  our  last  we«kly 
re|M)rt,  have  been  at  an  advance  of  several  cents  per  Imshel. — 
Most  of  ibe  City  ftlills  are  yet  idle  for  the  want  of  wkeaL 

C»m. — There  was  a  full  supply  at  tlie opening  of  the  luarket 
on  Monday,  and  pricea  re«'dcd  a  little.  Sales  of  yellow  were 
made  at  55  cents,  and  of  while  at  55a56  cts 

Rye. — We  have  to  noH;  a  decline  in  prices. 

Uats. — Bales  as  in  quality  at  30  a  33  cts  per  butbal. 

S'.orts  a.id  Shiystuffs — liave  advanced.  We  quote  the  forsasr 
at  18  eta,  and  the  latter  at  32  a  33  cts  per  bushel. 

Price  of  Produce  in  .Alexandria,  D.  C.  Jlpril  25._ 
Flour,  per  barrel, 
WiiK  AT,  per  bushel      .        -        - 
Corn,  white,  wanted,         -        t 

Do   yellow,    do       -        -        - 
RVE,  ..... 

Oats,  from  wagons,  bushel, 

I)o    from  vessels,      do    - 
Corn  Meal,  white,       do     - 

l)o      do     yellow,    do    • 
Clovkrsckd,  do    - 

Flaxsksd,  do    - 

Whiskby,  per  gallon, 
Kacon.  per  cwt. 
Butter,  fresh,  per  lb. 

Do        firkin,  do       - 

Lard.  do      -        -        • 

Plaster  Paris,  retail,  ton, 

Flour.— Yesterday,  the  wagon  price  of  Flour  was  94  37  IS. 

We  were  not  advised  of  any  sales  from  stores;  several  Ints  of 

stored  Flour  were  priced  at  94  37  12-12.     Ths  tnarkM  I*  quiet. 

Review  of  tie  yew  Orleans  Market,  abridged  from  I-ny's  Price 
Current  of  JlprilM. 
Credit  and  confldenee  are  much  impaired;  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  making  liberal  advanesa.  or  giv- 
ing extensive  credits,  have,  from  necessity,  greatly  curtailed 
them ;  their  sales,  and  consequeiUly  their  profits,  falling  far 
!*liort  of  what,  under  athur  circuniDtanses,  they  might  reaa<ma- 
bly  haveaniici|iated.  Kt-Hecting  men  hesitate  about  emarlag 
into  contracts,  when  even  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
their  having  tlie  ability  to  meet  their  engageaienis.  Of  the 
causes  which  produced  this  state  of  affairs,  wchave  not  pace, 
neither  ia  it  our  province,  to  apeak;  we  merely  notice  the  ef- 
fects. 

Cotton. — Arrived  since  the  4tll  inst.inl:  of  Louiviaoa  aad 
Mississippi  8170  bales;  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  tfS9K ; 
Klorid.-i,  256— together,  17!)5i  bales.  The  aalea  of  the  week  a- 
niouul  to  alKtut  17,000  bales,  of  which  -ve  have  been  able  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  (he  following,  via  :— 776  at  11^,  975  at  1(H|,  60 
at  10A,243&tll,500at  11^.  lUSat  11^.  300  at  lU,  50  at9),  »4ai 
lU,  140 at  II,  120  at  134.  800  at  11},  200  at  12i.  6llU  at  10}al3, 
70  at  10},  420  at  11^,233  at  10},  42  at  II}.  70  at  11},  89ai  Hi- 
ll Louisiana  and  Mi>'s:ssippi.  512  at  10^2000 at  10,  lO^aiOi, 
tiOO  at  10,  1000  at  10},  100  at  Hi,  53  at  10^,  400  lit  10],  9150  at 
11}— ol  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama;  50  balaa  Arkansas,  at 
10}.  and  300  Lake  at  10 j  cents  per  lb.  Tbera  has  been  a  good 
feeling  manifested  in  the  market  throughout  the  week,  and  acar- 
ly  all  deccriptions  have  met  with  a  brisk  deraand,  at  an  advance 
of  fully  }  cent,  and,  in  tome  instances,  a  shade  higher,  es  the 
Liverpool  ciassitication.  Mississippi  Cotton,  it  is  said,  ia  be- 
calming extremely  scarce,  and  very  little  feraale  now  ia  mar- 
ket. 

LiVBRFOOL  CuttSinCATION. 

Ordinary 94  a    9i1 

Middling 10    altVi) 

Fair Hi  a  12   ^good  de«a«4. 

Ooodfair 184  a  13    | 

Good  and  liae 13i  a  14  J 

Saoah— We  notice  iiO  change  ia  the  price  of  Sugar  alscceur 
last  report. 

Molasses  eoutinueato|ariive,  but  in  small  quantitiaa,  aa^ 
must  soon  become  scarce;  the  sersoii,  as  we  before  reaiarked, 
beiag  neariy  at  a  close,  a  portion  of  Uiatnow  coming  In  laof  tai- 
ferior  quality. 

'  ■.■-■'■\\  '■' :'   -  ■    ■  '■■     ■  \  "■■':■.• 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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TcAOco-Tbere .till contUiu.. to  b«  a bruk demand  for To- 

forthi.  article,  it  »m^pll^^^^,^„^;ZtS'^r  U  abundant, 
.nSlf^H^^  r:ra'/K2  fuX  e;"ua.  to  tbe  d..„and.  Arrived  tbi. 
'^Lto-TbepVrorLeadrem.ia.witbout  cbange  ;  at  pre- 

•'MV««EL'-&uo.ation.  remain  tl.e  sa,«e  «  la«  week. 
M*CK«RBL.    ui"  H       .j.^  re  iia,  been  a  nunib«r  of  hravy 
.rrwX  ta''.^.y?X'S*kn<,cked  down  tb«  ..arket,  aud  l«t  week 

Uiey  were  "t«il*"'^,f|"'ai,erati«ns  we  have  to  notice  are  in  the 
F«EioHT..-The  0111^  ^^^^^  up  at  1  3  8  for  Cot- 

trj^'r^   andTr  tXcco  per  h»hd  to  Cowe«,  60  shilting*  i* 

Low  uken!  W«  bav  to  remark  they  are  dull. 


O"  TOWWSKBf  D  Jt,  D17RFEE«  of  Palmyra,  Manu- 
faetururt  of  Railroad  Rop*,  having  removed  their  eaiabliah- 
m«nt  10  Hudson,  under  iho  ranie  ol  Dur/ee,  Uay  &.  Co.  offer  to 
Dupply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  ef  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
ihem  in  any  of  the  principal  ciiiea  in  the  United  States.  Aaio 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis.Eng. 
M.  fc  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Oanal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dul(!,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Coluoihia  county,  New-York,  *  ■_-\-     . 

January  29.  18SS.  S 


NOW  READY, 
AW  IMTBRBSTING  AND  USEFUL  MAP. 

Upon  which  is  delineated  nearly  all  the  Railroads 
•ow  •hartered  in  the  U.  Statea.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  pr«sent  conteaiplated  connexion  of  the  different  lines, 
M  well  aa  where  others  may  hereafter  be  constructs!  to 
rontwct  with  them.  It  may  be  had  either  in  sheets,  price 
$1  23,  or  put  up  in  morocco  for  pocket  maps,  price  *1  50, 
wr  on  rollers  at  $2  25,  in  any  quantity,  by  applying  to  the 
Subscriber  D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wail  atreet. 

New- York,  April  2.  1835. 


BAII^ROAD  TUKNOITTS,  UEVOI^VINC 
PL,ATFORMS  AND  SJDELINC8. 

The  subscriber  bavins  been  for  some  year*  engaged  in  con- 
structing turnouU,  and  inserting  the  necessary  switches  and 
llxturm  appertaining  to  the  same,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,— and  as  tbos«  works  on  that  road  will  be  shortly  eom  ■ 
plfted,  he  is  desirous  of  b«ing  employed  by  any  Railroad  Com 
yany  requiring  work  of  the  above  description. 

He  will  eiUier  contract  at  a  fixed  price  to  execute  the  work, 
b«  providing  all  the  necessary  materials  and  fixtures,  or  other- 
wise,— or  he  will  engage  himself  at  a  slated  salary. 

In  relation  to  his  abilities  and  general  character  be  begs  to  re 
fnr  any  Company,  disposed  to  engage  him,  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rallrnad  Company. 

Letters  can  be  addressad  to  him  at  the  Office  of  Construction 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore. 

a%  6t  REUBEN  ALBR. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

Jrj-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANT, 
OF  PHILAOKLPUtA,  respectfully  inform  tba  public,  ant  tcs 
nsciaUy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
bavs  beeoss*  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvemsnts  in  the 
•oaMruetiou  of  Laocomotive  Engine*,  and  otiier  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  StepUen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
■nfiasers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  thai 
thsy  are  prepared  t«  execute  any  orders  for  ths  construction  ol 
Leaeasotlvs  Enghes,  Tenders,  Ice.  with  which  they  may  be 
Ikvored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
aay  sagagMHisnts  thoy  may  make  in  rsfurenca  to  this  line  ol 
bnsinaas. 

Thsy  hav*  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
■s  far  the  eoastruetioa  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en. 
ginss  wsighiag  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

Theaaginas  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
follewiag  rataa  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
asilaa  per  hour ;  a  ivs  toa  angiae  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
haur;  a  fanr  ton  asgins  at  a  speed  of  2S  It  miles  psr  hour. 
Ths4r  ncrformaacsia  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  er  the  bsat  Bnglishsngines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
•«t  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burtbeas,  but 
M  their  darabiliiy,  and  the  chsapneas  aad  fai  ility  of  thsir  ra 
ptira. 

Tne  •■gins*  will  be  adaptsd  to  the  use  of  aatbracite  coal, 
plaa  waod,  eeka,  or  any  ather  ftiel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
•afiam. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
Mte,  than  those  on  whlsh  eagines  of  the  aama  claaa  can  bt 
^•oured  from  abroad. 

All  erdeia  far  cnginaa,  &.c.  and  etbsr  coaimuaications  in  re 

IWa»ec  to  ths  subjcst,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 

•ttf  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  racaiva  prompt  attention. 

By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOSRI.1.  Secretary. 

DseambarSd,  liUS. 

Far  fertber  ialbrmation  on  this  subiect  nea  Ne.  40,  page 
TK  of  tMs  JoasMst.  M 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE 
— ^~-  POSITORY. 

^     The  subseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
,  above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  ira 
UcraandoUiers  with  FREMI  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 

■  1833,  tcsrraiittii  of  the  best  quality. 

The  greatest  eare  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
crowing  and  savingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
hshment  excepting  t  boss  raised  expressly  fnr  it,  and  by  experi 
enecdsesdsnen;  and  Uxise  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rale- 
ed  la  perfection  In  ibis  country;  these  are  from  the  heat  bouses 
1"  Eiir»pe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  asgrnuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  anv  failureghere- 
****■■•  J^«y  should  be  represented  to  the  eiibecribeV;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satis^ction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 
ALaa— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
»Bed.  genuine  MangelWuruel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baca.and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmiri. 

,.,w  „     ^  ^-  rHORBUEN. 

..     „      ,  347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

JCr  Catalogues  may  he  bad  at  the  Store;  if  leni  for  by  mail, 

will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  earlv,  as  the  better 

tHsUec  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*•«*  ^'  ''•'**'■'""■"  "  '•**  ^«*'"  fo'  thefollowing publicaUons, 

New  Yokk  P;lkmbk  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
MKcaANics' Maiiazinb  and RcgisterofInv«Btiong&^  Improve- 
manu. 

AjiBBirAN  Railboad  Jocrral  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provemenu;  and  the 

Nbw-Yobb  Amkbican,  Daily,  Tri-  Werkly,KnA  Semi-  Witkly; 
•^•f^of  «^'  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obuiued  by  those  whe 
wtah  itMHt'  by  calling  at 347  AVrtt  M»rktt  itrttt,  Mbamp. 


STKPHlBBfSOlIt 

Builder  oj  a  tuperior  ttjfU  of  rattenger  Cmri  for  Kailroa^ 
No.  364  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleeckar  atrcat, 
New-York. 
S3=  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  azanUa 
these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  • 
the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  25  If  


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

25"  Sl.MON  FAIRMAN,  ollhe  village  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
Che  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
wiihsiiuarc  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  M 
nails,  and  about  lorty  lOd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  shif«.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
reilne«i,thal  its  capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«id  mat 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  lor  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  ihem  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desire*  to  sell  one  half  of  blspatani  right  for  ths  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  {terson  desinng 
.jriher  information,  or  to  fkurchaae,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machineshopof  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  iu  the  village  ol  Lan- 
singhureh.— AugustlS.  1833^ A»tfRM»i.F 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHKELSt  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTING*. 
JC^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels  con»lata 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Faun- 
dry.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscribars 
at  Patersofi,  or 60  Wall  street.  New-York,  will  be  proosptly  at- 
tended to.  Alao,  CAR  SPRINGS. 
Also,  Flange  Tirea  turned  complete.  ;.    «  .- -  .    .>      • 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k.  OROtVElfOK. 


RAILMTAT  IRON. 

1       Flat  Bart  in 
r}- Nlnaty-five  tone  ol  1  inch  by  J  inch,  |  langthsolUtoU 
iOO  do.      U  do.       I    io.   j  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      1|  do.        i    do.    I  holss,  endscuiat 

8*0  do.      t    do.        I    do.    ;  an  angle  or4sde 

800  do.      j|  do.       I    de.    I  grees  with  spli 

soon  expected.  I  cingplatea,  nails 

J  to  suit. 
iUOdo.  ofBd^e  Rails  of  88  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  reqaiaite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  Si,  2J,  ^,  3,  3},  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Oovernmenu 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  BritalB,  will  ha  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71meowr 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

%3°  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qnality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ot  Engineerine  Instruments,  manufactured 
ami  sold  by  £.  A  G.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  street, 

J.^l  B'  corner  of  Maid»nlat.e., 


EKOINEERING  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S^The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  it. 
hir  picfession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  ot 
construction  aad  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  ara  entirely  nete: 
dniokf  wbicli  are  au  Improved  Compass,  with  aTeiescops  at- 
liached,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
(■rtlie  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Insiruiiieni,  wlitia 
Goniometer  attached,  particular! V  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. VTM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  lastrnnient  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelpliia. 

The  following  recommendations  ara  raspectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltlraors,  18S3. 

la  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  new  in  use  o*  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail, 
road.  I  cBcerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information 
The  whole  number  efLevels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  mako  is  seven.  The  whole  num 
beroftha  ''Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the  Engiueer  and  Ora- 
luatioB  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  Tkey  havt 
IB  fact  aeeded  but  liule  r«pairs.  except  from  accidents  t*  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistaais  generally,  to  any  otberi 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compans  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
eriptioa  of  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Read. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversihg 
telescope,  in  place  ef  liie  vane  eights,  leaves  the  engiiieei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  Itia  indeed  the  most  compleielv  adapted  to  later 
ai  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea)<  instrument  thai  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  othen 
now  in  use  for  laying  of  rails — and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think' 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  eommoa  surveying. 
Respectfully  ihv  triend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sunerintendant  of  Construrtion 

el  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  188S. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ot  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  ssAly  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  te  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  su«h  most  cheerfolly  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers aad  Surveyera.  E-  U-  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  18n. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  f'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  ealculatad  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engt 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that  purpose. 

UKNRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eur.  Pbilad., 

lat  If  OefiiMuM.  aad  Kcmriat.  Railroad     || 


NOVEL.TY  VFORK8* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Now-Tork. 
C3-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of  tteaaa 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Wnrk,  Lathes,  PreaMa. 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil- 
ers, which  are  warranted,  lorsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  anv  thing  of  the  kind  heretefors  used.  The  falleat 
assurance  is  given  that  *ark  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respecifvlly 
scltcitetj.  ■•• 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVBYINO  AND  NAUTICAL  IMSTRVMBHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

n-  EWIN  kHEARTTC,  at  the  sign  of  the  (^uadrast, 
No.  33  South  street,  ane  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balu- 
mure,  beg  leave  to  iaforoi  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  ardar 
and  keep  for  sals  every  description  of  lastrunisnts  in  the  abov* 
branches,  which  they  can  furi:i«h  at  the  shortest  noocs,  and  oii 
fair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  fwith  care  aud  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying' 
instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  lander  lb 
the  public  perusal,  the  lollowing  certificatea  from  gcntlaiBen  «< 
disiincuished  scientific  atlainmenis. 

To  Ewin  A  Ueartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  seme 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  esublishnient,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  baen  given  at  a  oiock 
earlier  peiioo,  but  was  intentionall*  Jelayed,  ia  order  to«ti»rd 
a  lunger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  iMSUumenu,  aa  that  I  aauld 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  mcriu,  if  suah  iket 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  atatc  that  notwilhaiiMding 
the  Jnntruments  in  the  service  procured   trnn  our  aoriharn  •!- 

lies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  prelereice  for  Uiun 

manufactured  by  you.  Oftbc  whole  number  manufaciurad  lor 
the  Department  of  Canairuction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  aad  fivs 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  tka 
laattwelvs  months,  except  from  the  occasionalimperlectien  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Inetrumenta  are  liakic 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  8tabili:y,  and  at  the  sanis  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  muatt  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  hi  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  aa  betag  wortky  tke 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  ImprnreBsenla,  whe 
may  require  Insirumeata  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  bmI  Ohie 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  aeveral  Enflnaars'  Instruieents 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  ■urvay- 
or's  Compasses  ;  aad  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  epteiea 
ufth*  excellence  ol  the  worBmanskip.  Tlie  pans  ef  tke  levala 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  faaility  ia  uaa,  aadacSH- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiustmenta. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  ^h*  naedarn 
improvenieat  ef  eooatructlon,  of  whiak  ae  many  kava  baaa 
made  within  ihesr-  few  years  ;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  bat  tkey 
will  sive  eveiy  satisiactiun  when  used  In  the  fiakl. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Enfinear. 

BaltJBiete,  May  1st,  IStt. 
To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Hearue— Asyou  have  asked  me  to  give 

my  opinion  ol  the  merits  ot  those  insiroraenis  of  yoar  maau. 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  1  eheerfully  atais 
that  as  far  as  my  oppertunitles  of  my  beceming  aquaiaied  wkh 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reasnn  to  think  well  •( 
lAie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neataaaa  efAair 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'by  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  el  their  performance  I  have  received 
saiislaclory  assurance  from  others,  who-e  epinien  1  rcspeet, 
and  who  have  bad  them  lor  a  eeusiderable  time  in  us*.  Tke 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  ia  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  ths  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  fer  what  we 
may  want  In  our  line,  deserve  the  unifualified  apprebatiea  aad 
our  warm eneouragsmeni.  Wiahitig  you  all  the  success  wkicb 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  ks. 

B.H  LATROIC, 
Civil  Engineeria  the  service  cftke  Baltimore  aad  Okie  Rjaill 
read  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  he 
introduesd,  but  are  ton  lengthy.  We  should  be  hapfy  le 
submit  them,  upon  appllcaiioD,  to  any  pt  mob  desirous  otpn 
lag  tka  I 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAl>  jTOtlRNAL. 


Am  act  authorizing  a  loan  for  tJu  ben^t  of  the  peo. 
pie  of  this  State.     Patted  April  19,  1834. 
Th«  people  of  the  state  of  New-York,  represen. 
Ud  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

^  1.    The    commisatonera    hereinafter  named   are 
hereby  authorixed,  if.  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
inierest  shall  requir.e  it,  by  on  vrder  in  writing  sigxed: 
by  a  majority  of  them  and  tiled  in  the  otfice    ol   the; 
comptroller,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  thoy  shall  j 
deem  it  expe<lient.  to  direct  the  conipfroUer  to  i:«sue 
special   certificates   of  ntock,  in   such   manner,  for 
<uch  amounts,  and    under  such    restrictiwus   as  are 
hereinaftcrpravidcd,   fer  an  amount  not  exceeding  ia 
the  whole  sit  millions  of  dollurs  ;  for  the  redomp. 
tion  of  which,  and  the  punciual  payment   of  ilie  in. 
texeat  thereon,  as  herein  provided,    to  the  owners  of 
saeii  atock,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  people  of  this 
atet«  are  hereby  pledged. 

§3.  Upon  the  iilin{;of  every  such  order,  the  com- 
troller  shall  issue  certiticates  of  stock  to  the  amount 
rtquirad  thereby,  in  such  sum?  and  to  such  persons 
or  bodies  corporate  as  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
inajoniy  of  them,  may  direct,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  loaned  as  hereinafter  iirected. 

^  3  The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 
to  loan  so  much  of  the  said  stock  when  so  issued  as 
aforesaid,  cr  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale 
thereof,  as  in  their  opinion  the  public  interest  may 
require,  to  such  of  the  incorporated  banking  int>titu. 
tioni  ia  the  city  of  New  York,  as  they  shall  deem  pro. 
p«r,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  in  such  sums  to  each  as  they  shall  deem 
proper,  not  exceeding  in  amount  to  any  one  institution 
one  half  the  capital  stock  of  such  institution,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  less  tliah  five  percent,  payable  quarter 
7«arly,uponMts  par  value  ;  and  they  said  commissioners 
before  they  shall  make  any  such  loan,  shall  examine 
particularly  into  the  atlairs  of  such  bank.  And  the 
■aid  commissioners  may  also  at  their  discretion,  take 
such  security  for  the  punctual  payment  oi  said  inter. 
est,  and  the  ultimate  payment  of  said  principal,  as 
*hey  shall  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  insure  such 
payments  at  such  times  as  niuy  be  agreed  upon,  not 
extending  beyond  the  time  when  the  principal  of  said 
stock  shall  be  reiinSurs^tl>le  ;  but  no  part  of  the  loan 
made  to  any  banking  institution,  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  State,  before  tiie  expiration  of  the  period  at 
which  the  stock  shall  be  redeemable,  unless  sucli  re. 
payment  shall  be  made  in  the  stock  created  under 
this  act. 

^  4.  The  said  commissioners  shall  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  the  said  certificates  of  stock  shall  be 
issued ;  and  the  said  stock  shall  be  transferable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner,  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  direct. 

^5,  The  said  stock  shall  bear  an  interest  of  five 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarter  yearly  at  the 
Manhattan  Bank  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  and  shall  I 
be  reiurabursable  at  such  time  or  times  within  twelve  | 
years  from  the  passage   of  this  act,  us  the  siiid  com- 1 
missioners  shall  designate. 

§  6.  The  Buid  stock  shall  be  converted  into  money,  I 
in  audi  manner,  and  imder  such  regulations,  as  the  I 
commissioners  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  direct;: 
but  the  amount  of  any  premium  received  on  such ' 
stock  upon  converting  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  I 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  State  for  the  benelit  of' 
the  general  fund. 

^  7.  The  said  commissioners  hereinafter  named,; 
are  hereby  authorised  to  convert  into  money,  by  dis-l 
p«sing  of  the  same  by  auction  or  otherwise,  in  their i 
discretion,  a  further  amount  of  stock  authorized  byi 
tha  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act,  not  exceed. | 
ing  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  pay  the  said  money  | 
into  the  treasury  of  this  State,  the  premium  thereon  | 
to  belong  to  the  general  fund,  and  the  ciipital  to  be| 
loaned  to  the  citizens  of  the  ditleient  counties  ot  this' 
State,  except  the  counties  in  the  first  senatorial  dis. ' 
trict,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit :  ! 

1.  The  amount  to  be  loaned  in  each  coanty  shall  be  I 
ascertained  by  an  apportionment  of  the  whole  a.  I 
mount  of  two  millions  of  dollars, among  such  counties  | 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  asi 
ascertained  by  the  census  taken  in  the  year  one  thou- 1 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.  I 

2.  No  loan  shall  be  made   to  the   citizens  of  any' 
county  until  an  application  therefor  shall  have  been 
made  to  said  commissioners  by  the  board  of  super- 1 
▼isors  of  such  county.  I 

3.  The  moneys  to  bu  loaned  in  each  county  shall' 
be  loaned  by  the  "  commiiisioners  for  loaning  mo-| 
n«r"  in  such  county,  under  ibeact  of  April  11,  1808; 
and  where  there  shall  be  no  such  commissioners  in 
any  county,  they  may  be  appointed  iu  the  same  man- 
ner, and  shall  hold  their  officers  for  the  same  term, 
•ad  upon  the  same  tenuie  as  if  appointed  under  said 


act,  and  pursuant  to  t^e   provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes.  I 

4.  The  commissioners  of  each  county,  before  en. 
tering  upon  the  daiiesttjhcir  office,  nnder  this  act, 

jshall  take  the  oath  of  oflice  as  prescribed  i)y  the  con- 
aiitution  of  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  a  like  bond  as  is  provided  for  by  the 

fourth  spciion  of   the  act  last  aforesaid,  in  addition  to 

the  bond  required  by  that  section  in  cases  where  thai 
may  now  be  required. 

5.  The  prmeipal   moneyj  '.o  be  loaned  under  this 


I  Slate  of  NevB.York,  Steretartft  OJtce— This  bill 
I  having  been  approved  anil  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
I  the  Slate,  on  the  19th  day  of  April.  1834,  I  do 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  same  became  a  law  on  that 
I  day.  John  A.  Dix,  Secretary. 

NEW  ORLEANS  MARKET— .April  Ij. 
i    CoTTOM  — Th.-  followiiiie  were  the  sales  we  heard  of  jnXr.t' 

I  nay,  via: — COO  l>ult;«    Mis^i.-oippi  nt    llj;    300    bnlu    Alabaius 

siiid  Mi«8i!i«ippi  at  lOA  :  CiOO  biilps  Mistiii.xippi  and   l^ouJMMtm 
ai  ]:<.^     40  lialua  l.ouUiaiia  .iii.i  M^K^iasippi  at  11^  ;   17  b.ilea  do 

at  U':  and  17  Ho  a:  Mcis. 


act  shall  be  payable  at  such  time  or  times,    wuhinli     Fiuur,  ^.t  1-24  a  .1  25;  p..rk,  m.-sn,  ?ii;  prHir,  59;    bulk 
twelve  years  from  the  passage  of  thisact,  as  thr  saidi'2'j'''„-l|' ■'*^  =  nacnn  4i  and  5i  ;  Lard,  5  a  )?  11  6i  ;  \V»ii>kiy, 
commissioners  mentioned  in  the  eloventh  section  of Jm,!- fR,;ii*'ii'',*i*"''*'  ***' 
this  act,  shall  designate,  and  the  interest  thereon  at  '  ~     ' 


ISiigtr,  S  a  6| ;    Corn,  KT^    par 


the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  anuuin,  shall  be  pay. 
ble  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  in  each  year ;  ond 
the  s;iid  commissioners  for  loaning  money  may  retain 
out  of  the  said  interest,  one.halfof  one  percent,  for 
their  compensation. 

6.  The  said  cotnmistioners  for  loaning  money 
shall  keep  separate  books  and  accounts  n  latmg  to 
the  loan  authorized  by  this  act,  distinct  from  their 
other  loan  ofRcc  books  and  accounts,  and  in  addition 
to  the  eviden  esof  title  required  by  said  last  mention- 
ed act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission, 
ers  to  require  of  the  borrower  certificaies  from  the 
proper  officers,  showing  that,  there  is  no  incumbrance 
upon  the  property  proposed  to  be  mortgaged  on  re- 
cord in  their  offices. 

7.  Whenever  any  principal  moneys  loaned  by  said 
commissioners  shall  be  paid  in  to  them,  it  »hall  no! 
be  le-loaned,  but  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  ol 
this  State. 

^8.  The  moneys  to  L*  realized  from  the  stock  nu- 
thorized  to  be  isrfued  under  the  preceding  section  of 
thisact,  dhHll  belong  tothegeiierui  fund  of  this  State, 
and  the  iiiierest  u.'>on  said  stock  shall  be  paid  out  ot 
the  said  general  fund. 

()  9.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  nil  the 
provisions  ot  the  act  aforesaid,  entitled  "  An  net  au- 
thorizing a  loan  of  monies  to  the  people  of  this 
Siatf,"  passed  April  11,  1808;  and  also  of  the  act  to 
amend  the  same,  past^ed  IMiirch  29.  1809;  and  also 
the  act  p.issed  April  21,  1835,  eniiiied  "An  act  ii; 
provide  for  the  conveyuiice  ol  land  sold  by  a  coininis- 
sioner  of  loans  under  tlie  act  entitled  "  An  ae:  au- 
thorizing a  loan  of  monies  to  the  citizens  of  thi.*^ 
Slate,"  passed  April  11,  f80a;  and  also  ol  ilie  act, 
entiilcd  "An  act  relative  to  the  loans  ot  1780,  1792 
and  1808,  passed  .\pril  13,  1«32."  shall  apply  to  the 
loans  to  be  made  under  the  seventh  section  oi  ihic 
act,  in  the  same  nianoKr  as  if  the  moneys  lo  .ned  citn 
stituted  a  part  of  the  suid  loan  wf  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight 

^  10.  Whenever  upon  the  foreclosure  af.d  sale  01 
any  premises  mortgaged  to  secure  any  loan  made  uu. 
der  the  seventh  sectio  1  of  this  aci,  the  said  inurt 
gaged  premises  shall  not  bring  the  iiinounl  due  and 
to  become  duo  upon  said  mortgage  with  the  costs  o 
foreclosure  and  sale,  the  deficiency  shall  be  reported 
by  the  conitnisdion.r:)  niakiiig  such  sale,  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  rounty,  who  ('hall  at  their  next 
annual  meeting,  cause  such  dcticicncy  ani  the  inte- 
rest thereon,  to  be  raised  aa  part  ot  the  coniingeni 
charges  of  such  county,  and  paid  over  to  the  couniy 
Ireasuier  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  same  over 
ii>  the  said  commissioners  forlnaning  money. 

fjW.  The  commissioners  ol  the  canal  I'und,  :ind 
the  bank  commisaioner  appointc  .  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate,  shall  be  comniissioners  to  carry  mis  act 
into  effect ;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  re. 
quire  any  issue  of  stock,  as  herein  before  provided, 
after  the  first  day  of  February  next. 

<j  12.  If  the  supervisors  ol  any  county  in  thi>  State 
shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  three  moiiihs  alter  the 
passage  01  this  aei,  to  take  said  loan  on  ihe  terms 
tierein  meniiuiied,  the  said  commissioners  may,  in 
ihoir  discrciion,  loan  the  money  app:o;)riaied  10  said 
county  to  any  incoiporaled  bank  or  ianks  in  saio 
county  ;  and  if  there  is  no  incorporated  bank  in  said 
county,  liien  the  said  coiliinissioners  may  loan  the 
amount  apportioned  to  said  couniy  to  any  incorporat- 
ed bank  or  banks  in  this  State.  Said  loans  niention- 
«d  in  this  section  to  be  made  upon  the  like  terms  and 
security  as  the  loans  mentioned  in  the  third  section. 

()  13.  Tiie  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  in  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  ol  supervisors  in 
their  respective  counties,  on  the  applicaiion  in  writ- 
ngof  any  three  ot  the  supervisors,  givir.g  at  least  six 
days  notice  to  each  supervisor  of  the  time  a.id  place 
of  meeting  ;  and  the  said  supsrvisorj  or  a  major, ty  of 
them,  when  so  met,  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from 
time  to  time  for  the  |)urposo  of  carrying  into  effect 
this  act. 

()  14.  This  act  shall  take  efTeci  immsdiately  on 
the  passage  thereof. 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Proprietor. 


I     VOL.  III.  OF  THE  RAILROAD    JOUR- 

.\.\L  A.Np  ADVOCATI::  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVK 
t  ME.NTS  is  published  once  a  wet^k  in  quarto  form,  with 
I  lo  pages  to  each  number,  at  $3  ;  or  in  semi-Monthly  form, 
I  of  3^  }«ge8,  stitched  m  a  cover  of  colored  paper,  at  84  jjrr 
'annum,  in  advance.  The  frst  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Journal  may  Iw  had  in  tuo  parts  to  the  yc  ar,  either  siiuhed 
in  covers  or  bound  in  boards,  at  the  subscription  price,  with 
price  of  binding,  ill  one  part,  50  cents,  in  two  parts  tl  p^r 
;  vohinie.  Those  in  covers  may  he  aeiit  by  mail  to  any 
{ part  of  the  country,  the  sanae  as 'a  manizine.  Published  at 
N«>.  35  Wall  St.,  New-York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Editor  and 
1  Propri'^ior. 

I  THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE  AND 
iRFXilSTER  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
j.MENTS  is  now  just  coniinencing  its  ttcwid  year,  li  uiil 
:f)e  oontiniieil  in  a  numiirr  altogether  superior  to  ifial  of  the 
.lirftyear.  It  has  drawn  forth  many  ^aluahle  corrt-a- 
;  pondfnts,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  antshu 
jSncc  of  whom,  and  thone  who  may  hereafl^r  contribute  lo 
|its  coftunns,  together  with  the  abihty  of  31r.Joii.\  Knioht, 
I  formerly,  and  for  feceral  years,  proprietor  and  publisher 
'of  the  London  Mkchanics'  Magazine,  who  is  engaged 
as  Witor,  ilie  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  fixind  wiirthy  of  an  extended  cirrulation  and 
I  a  liberal  support.  'I'hejir.-t  yfar,(tT  two  first  volumes,  having 
hten  sirreotyjitd,  may  now  l>e  Ivod  either  in  numheni,  or 
b(mnd  in  lioards — either  at  whoU«ule  m  retail.  Price  fl  50 
per  vol.  in  nuinb.-rs,  or  SI  75  in  boartis,  or  W  |>er  an- 
num. A  liberal  dictount  made  to  the  trade.  Published 
by  the  proprietor,  D.  Iv.  .Minor,  at  No.  35  Wall  st.  N.  V. 

THE     NEVY-YORK     FARMER     AND 

AMERICAN  GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE,   has  ^om. 

meneed  the  second  volume  of  a  Tieu^  ncriet.     It  is  piihli».h(Hl 

ionee  a  nioiith,  in  iguarto  (ttrm  of  32  imges   to  earh  month 

|ly   niiinber,  at  8*3  pel  anninii  uiadvuuce.     The  last  vol- 

jume  may  b<»  had  cither  stitched   in  a  rocer.  so  as   to   he 

|seiu  by  mail,  or  in  boards.      Price,  stUihed,  f 3  25 ;    in 

I  boards,  y3   50.  _    FmcU  xubucriher  who  pays  in  advancr,  or 

'previiiuii  In  the  firxl  of  April,  free  0/  postage  or  commission, 

jiti/i  be  tiittlled  to  eiaht  aiUiJioHul  jjaget  to  each  monthly 

I  number,  or  DCi  ejtra  puLts  lo  the  volume.      Published  at  Nii. 

35  Wall  street,  .\  .V. 

J.tn.  22.  1834. 

A  QliARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AtJRICrLTURE 
AND  MECHANICS  will  hereafter  be  nnblisbed  at  the 
same  otnc*.  Each  quarterly  number  will  contain  about 
300  large  octavo  pages,  rniliraeing  the  most  choice  articles 
from  the  liest  agiicnUural  an«l  mechanical  publications 
both  in  America  and  Euroi>e.  It  will  form  2  volumes  to 
the  year,  of  aboiU  C40  pages  each,  and  will  be  put  up  like 
other  qiwrterly  publieations,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  mail 
Priee,  !f5  per  annum,  in  ailvanee. 

N.  U.  A  smuU  edition  only  will  be  jndilithcd. 

-Vl.^o,  thp  PLOUCII-BOY,  a  cheap  agricultural  publi- 
cation, of  cifsht  ijuarto  joges,  is  issued  imce  a  week,  at 
$1  50  |)er  a  niiiun,  in  advance.  It  contains  much  inter. 
esiing  reading  upon  agriculture,  &<;. 

Also,  ilie  NEW- YORK  A.MERICAN,  daily,  tn-u^kl},, 
and  semi-Weekly. 

\     {fCr  All  Letters  and  Communications  lor  the  above  piib- 

'  lications,  may  be  addressed, /ree  of  pottage,  tt» 

P.  K.  MINOR. 

f.^TE.VT  UAILROAU,  SIJJP  A\U  BOAT 
tiPIKK.**-. 

U.i*  lie  Troy  Iron  arid  Kail  K.;r.iory  Ijpep  censianlly  Ter 
lie  ii  vrry  •  .\i,i;. u'e  a.-Joiiihriit  ol  Wrmivlii Spikrn anilKaiii>, 
loii  .1  t"  10  ujclir,:.  itiaiiiil.uiiirtd  l,y  llir  mibK-rril.ei '.■<  ralei.l 
•l.flii'.vry  wi.irli  alici  five  }  inrif  vucrcbrliil  <>)  crstii  II  aid 
ii'W  ,iliiiu.'<(  iiiijvrrFal  ii»e  in  ilir  Urittu  Staiitf  (<is  «ell  as  kn 
•  l.ind,  where  the  :!iih6cril>cT  ubtBJi.rd  a  fateni,)  are  louiiJ  >u 
pcrior  to  any  ever  offered  in  niurkt  t. 

llHJlri'ad  Conipsiilec  n:ay  be  vupplied  wUh  Spikrs  bovirg 
xiiiMicrsiiik  hi'sds  siillHble  to  (be  licdes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
inidi'iil  and  on  vhori  rioiicn.  AliiiO*!  all  ilie  Railrcadrnow  la 
iircisrexK  111  the  L'nii(>d  Slates  are  t'astf  net!  with  8pil(t:a  made  at 
l>c  iiiii.ve  nanii'd  liirio.y — for  v>  hieh  pnrrefethey  aicl'ound  In- 
ir.tlii;il'.lr,  nr  i'ie'>r  a-lhe«ioii  \t  more  than  double  any  coinir.on 
piker  iiiiiilu  by  the  hantmvr. 

s!j"  .Ml  orders  ilirocted  to  the  Agcni,  Troy.N.  Y.,  will  be 
liuiiciually  aiitfiidftt:  to. 

HEKUY  BURDEN,  Jittni. 
Tv»i,  N.  Y.July,  ISJl. 

Z3r  Spilfes  nrh  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I,  It  J 
l'n\vii«eiid,  Alhiiiiy,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
IV  ued  Tn.Y  :  J.  I.  Browi-r,  •iii  Water  strei-t,  K(w-Yurk  ;  A. 
\1.  Jmi—.  PhiUdelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baiiimore ;  Drgrand  fc 
4niiih,  B  stnn. 

P.  8.  — Ki'i'rood  Companies  would  dn  wall  to  forward  tkair 
oi'lera  aKoarlyas  prariical,  as(heaubscrii>er  is  dcairouiorsz- 
ta.'iiliiig  the  nianiifjriuring  so  as  tokeepjtaca  with  the  daily 
iicraa^ing  detuand  for  bis  Spikea. 

at  laai  H.  BYftDKS. 

.     ..■   .  -:  .■•.    {■  •■ 
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CONTKNTS  :  !'^r  170  miles,  in  steamboats,  it  could  be  carrifd 

Survey  of  New- York  and  Erie  Kuilroad  Route,  .jiagp  273   iti  16  hours,  making  in  all  two  days  and  twenty- 

Railroad  from  CoJumbun  to  AuguMto il>. 'o»e   hours  from    Charleston  to   Ncw-Orleans. 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal •■,•••••• !''■  !To  thi.s  add   the   time  required    by  the  steam- 

An  Act  to  lnr>>rp«>rate the  rorisKA ('anal  Lompany..    ib.  '         ,     ,  .       ,  i,,       ,       -  ,  ., 

Legislature  of  New- Vork-R.i«.rt  of  the  Select  Com-        i  pa<'ket8  runnm^r  between  Charleston  and  New- 

mittee  on  the  Petition  of  Iniia-SiiaiUs  of  ili3t;ouiity         |i  York,  (72   hourH,)    and  the   result  shows    that. 

of  Oswego 274  j  With   the    aid  of  our  Railroad,  and  that  fnun 

PaiMeyCanalPaasage-Bimts-Canal  TolK&c......  2/.  lAuLruHta    to    Columbu.s,    to    connect  w.th    thf 

i>lew  lnveni«d  Stomarh  Pump — DfKonptmn  of  a  New         m„,.:i^„„j  ,.i>„,wi.,  -  i   .    i  <■  /iu     i     .     .'- 

Formoftho  St..,n..eh  Pump     Wahe..gravi„g..  . . .  27S  T,'"''^"'*'^  already  completed  from  Charleston  to 

EricsMou'H  Caloric  Engine ib.  jAuj^usta,  the    conmmnication    betwe.en    New- 

l>r.  Majandie's  Observations  respecting  the  PuUe ih.';  York  and  New-Orleans  would  b<?  made  in^pe 

The  Number  Five ib.\day.s  and  twcnty-one  hours. 

F^^lTXZT!    .      "r^ ibil     '*'••  ^'»*''^*'  ^»'«'«.  ^I"***'  ""5?l'^  ^^'^  impressed 

IngoniouD  Contrivance r 279  1^1**^"  every  mmd,  it  is  pio|Mr  to  add,  that  there 

AKricullure,  &c ib.'!i«   perhaj>s   no  country   equal  in  extent  in  the 

Literary  Notice. 2.S2;UnioM,  over  which   a   railroad  could    be    con- 

Summry"^  ^^""'* 2^^  st  rue  led  at  so  small  an  e.xpen.se   av   over  the 

Adverti»einents.'&c.'.'.'.!!r/!i'.!!y.!!y.^\'*/iy/!.''X5,S  ''■""^*'  *•""'"  "»'•*•  place  to  Colund)U8.   It  iti  a  level 
'- "     lirulge  throuLMiout  the  wholi-  distance,  and    the 


AMERICAN  liAILKO.\l>  JOURNAL,    Ac. 


NEW-YORK,  J!AV   10,  IKU. 


Survey  of  thk  Nkw-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road RouTK. — We  are  gratified  to  announce 
that  the  Bill  which  we  formerly  noticeu  as  being 
before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  directing  a 
complete  survey  at  the  public  expense  of  the 
proposed  Railway  from  this  city  to  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  has  be- 
come a  law. 

Thi*  is  a  measure  of  great  public  importance, 
and  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  city  and  to  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  :  and  we  design  to 
give  it  a  more  extended  notice  in  a  subsequent 
number. 


Sloop  Canal.— Our  friends  in  Oswego  are 
looking  forward  to  a  more  ready  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  our  great  inland  8pa.s. 
We  publish  to-day  the  report  of  a  committee 
upon  the  project  of  a  Sloop  Canal  Irom  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Hudson. 


A  Railroad  is  in  contemplation,  and  will,  no 

A*!!«!:.''°*'"T*lf'''*"l!"^"*^^'^'  fr°"»  Columbus  to 
•  P!^*    ,    **'*  ^'"  ^  connect  the  latter  place 


with  Charleston,  that  th 


e  communication  be- 


tween Charleston  and  Columbus  will  be  mad*- 

m  26  hours-allowing  12  from  Charleston  to 

Augusta,  and   14  from  Augusta  to  Columbus. 

From   Columbus  to  Pensacola,  20  hours  is  a 

liberal  allowance  of  time.     From  Pensacola  to 

some  BuitaBle   point  on  Mobile  Bay,  the  mail 

»^*1i!**  *'*'""«i'"  7  hours  overland  in  stages.  I  of  sueing  and   being  sued,   answering  arid 

and  tWe  to  New-Orleans,  a  distance  of^l^^^^       an^swered  unto,  impi;ading  anS^bdng 


choicest  timber  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
work  is  growing  in  the  greatest  abundance 
upon  the  very  ground  whicli  the  railroad  would 
occupy. — [Pensacola  Gazette.] 

Delaware  and  RiarrAN  Canal. — On  the 
'Wth,  two  boats,  loaded  with  coal,  from  Maueh 
Chunk,  arrived  at  the  Easter  Basin  in  Trenton, 
via  the  Delaware  Canal,  Pcnn.  They  came  up 
the  river  from  Bristol,  and  entered  our  canal  at 
Bordentown. 

These  are  the  first  arrivals  at  Trenton  from 
Maueh  Chunk,  by  the  canal.  The  feeder,  we 
understand,  is  navigable  to  Lamberfsville  f«>r 
hoat.s.  The  main  Canal  in  also  navigable  for 
boats  from  Bordentown  to  Kingston ;  several 
with  lumber  have  passed  from  Trenton  to 
Princeton  or  KingsSon  this  week,  and  a  num. 
ber  have  come  down  the  feeder  loaded  with 
stone  for  the  new  Penitentiary. — [Trenton 
State  Gazette.] 

WiscoA'sisr  Portage  Canal. — By  the  follow- 
ing act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Michigan, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  reyul;ir  water  conimuni- 
ralion  is  to  be  opened  brtweeii  Vo\  aud  Wis- 
consin rivers,  or  between  Green  Bay  aud  the 
Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien  : 
AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PORTAGE 
CANAL  COMPANY. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
That  such  persons  as  may  hereafter  become 
stockholders  therein,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  the 
Portage  Canal  Company,"  and  as  such  cor- 
poration  they  are   hereby  declared  capable 


impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended,  in 
jII  courts  and  places  wlials«:>ever,  and  in  all 
manner  of  actions,  suits,  complaints,  mat- 
ters, and  causes  whatsoever :  And  the  said 
oompany  shall  have  continued  succession 
lor  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  and  may 
iiave  a  eoininon  seal,  and  change  the  same 
at  pleasure,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of 
purchasing,  hoidino,  and  conveying  any  es- 
tate, real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said 
corporation. 

Sk«'.  H.  The  capital  stock  of  said  com- 
pany shall  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  con- 
sist of  one  thi>usand  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
;;ach ;  and  books  to  receive  subscriptions 
towards  constituting  said  stock  may  be  opened 
'.»y  each  of  the  lollowing  |>ers<iiis  :  Daniel 
Whitney,  Ckarles  R.  Brush,  Daniel  Jack- 
son, John  P.  Arndt,  Henry  G.  Soulard,  Na- 
than Godoll,  and  John  Larre,  who  are  here- 
by  a|>pointed  the  first  directors,  and  are  au- 
ihoriy.ed  to  elect  their  president  from  their 
own  nunilier,  an«l  to  conduct  every  opera- 
tion of  said  company  until  the  first  Monday 
ix  September  next ;  and  the  subscriptions 
aforesaid  shall  continue  open  until  the  whole 
number  of  shares  are  subscribed  ;  and  if 
tlie  subscriplions  to  the  .said  capital  stock 
shall  on  the  first  Monday  in  Septend»er  next 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  this  sec 
tion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
meet  and  apportion  the  said  stock  ainpng 
the  subscribers  thereto,  in  such  manner  that 
no  person  may  have  less  than  five  shares  if 
he  subscribe  for  so  many. 

Sec.  Ilf.  p'ive  dollars  on  each  sliare  shall 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing  to  the  said 
directors,  and  the  balance  in  such  instal- 
ments and  at  such  times  as  the  directors  for 
the  time  being  may  require:  Provided,  that 
no  instalment  sliull  exceed  ten  dollars  on 
each  share  ;  and  previous  notice  shall  be 
given  whenever  the  payment  of  any  instal- 
ment  is  required,  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  )>rinted  three  successive  weeks, 
in  the  Territory  or  State  in  which  the  said 
canal  is  situated.  The  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  shall  be  deemed  personal  estate,  and 
transferable  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  by-laws  of  said  company. 

Sec  IV.  The  said  directors  may  com- 
mence and  continue  the  operations  of  said 
.company,  as  soon  as  they  may  think  the 
[stock  subscribed  sufficient  therefor. 
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Sec.  V.  Wheneverany  stockholder  sluillj 
fail  to  comply  with  any  call  or  demand  ibrj 
the  payment  of  any  instalment,  he  or  she; 
shall  forfeit  his  or  her  shares,  and  any  pre-j 
vious  payments  made  thereon ;  and  it  shall; 
be  lawful  for  the  said  company  to  make  di-' 
vision  of  the  surplus  capital  and  net  |)ro(its 
which  shall  accrue  thereon  from  time  to] 
time,  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  shalli 
see  fit,  or  to  employ  the  sfeime  in  the  pur- 
chase of  any  stock  of  any  company  incor-' 
porated  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  or  inl 
any  other  manner  to  dispose  and  use  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders! 
therein  :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  confer  upon  said  company  bank- 
ing privileges. 

Sec.  VI.  The  said  company  shall  within 
five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  con- 
struct and  complete  a  canal  to  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  at 
or  near  the  place  known  as  the  *'  Wisronsi 
Portage,"  in  the  counties  of  Brown  and 
Iowa,  of  sufficient  depth  and  widtli  to  admit 
the  passage  of  such  craft  as  are  usually  f  m 
ployed  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the'said  riv 
ers,  and  properly  secured  at  the  extremities 
by  guard-locks,  or  such  other  means  as  may 
be  requisite  to  prevent  the  flowing,  by  means 
of  said  canal,  of  either  of  said  streams  into 
the  other :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to -give  to 
said  company  any  privilege  which  might 
tend  to  impair  the  facilities  which  at  present 
exist  for  the  passage  of  boats  and  property 
on  the  said  portage,  but  the  same  siuiU  re- 
main in  as  simple  ia  manner  as  if  this  act 
had  not  passed. 

Sec.  VII.  The  election  of  directors  shall 
take  place  annually  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  public  notice  tlicroof  shall  be 
posted  up  in  three  public  places,  or  published 
in  a  paper  printed  iti  the  county  of  Hrown, 
for  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  hold- 
ing any  such  election.  At  the  time  and 
place  appointed  in  said  notice,  the  stockhold- 
ers present,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
shall  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  seven  direct- 
ors,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  tor  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places, 
and  are  qualified.  The  said  directors  shall 
immediately  on  their  election,  or  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  take  an  oath,  or  atfirmation, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
shall,  by  a  majority  of  vote  ,  select  one  of 
their  number  to  be  president ;  and  the  said 
president  and  directors  may  meet  from  time 
to  time,  at  such  places  as  they  may  find 
expedient,  and  shall  have  power  to  conduci 
by  a  majority  all  the  concerns  of  said  com- 
pany, to  make  such  by-laws,  rules,  anil  regu- 
iations,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  Territory,  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  well  ordering 
of  the  atfairs  of  the  said  corp  >ratioM,  and  in 
'"ise  of  vacancy  by  death,  or  ro.sigivation, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  office  of  director,  the 
other  directors  in  office  may  sup|)Iy  such  va- 
cancy  by  a  majority  of  votes  until  the  next 
annual  election.  The  president  and  direct- 
ors may  appoint  a  president  pro  te.'m.,  to  pre- 
side at  said  meetings,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
that  the  said  president  might  or  could  do. 

Sec.  VIII.  In  case  any  election  shall  not 
be  held  at  the  time  when  the  same  ought  to 
have  been  held,  the  directors  in  office  shall 
appoint  another  day  for  holding  the  same, 
giving  the  like  notice  required  of  any  annu- 
al election :  Provided,  the  said  directors  in 


office  shall  be  incapable  of  transacting  any 
other  business  except  in  regard  to  said  elec- 
tion after  the  animal  election  day- 
Six.  IX.  Five  directors  shall  be  a  quo- 
rum to  transact  the  business  of  said  conipa- 
paiiy,  and  any  acts  of  the  majority  so  met 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  company;  and  the 
said  directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  at  pleasure  such  sub-officers, 
agents,  clerks,  artists,  and  workmen,  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  executing  the  business  of 
said  company. 

Sko.  X.  Tlie  company  shall  have  power 
to  erect  piers,  wharves,  warehouses,  and 
other  necessary  buildings  and  improvements, 
in  and  about  said  canal  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Skc.  XI.  Said  company  shall  be  com- 
pelled at  all  times  to  allow  the  passage  of 
any  boat  or  water  craft  through  said  canal, 
upon  the  demand  of  any  person,  on  payment 
of  such  toll  or  duty  as  the  directors  of  said 
company  may  prescribed :  Provided,  that  the 
toll  to  be  exacted  tor  the  passage  thereof 
shall  never  exceed  five  cents  per  hundred  for 
any  property  which  may  be  transported 
thereon,  or  forty  cents  per  ton  burthen  for 
any  boat  or  other  rrutt  which  shall  be  ad- 
mitted through  said  canaK:  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  lonnage  of  no  boat  or  other 
cratt,  which  s!iall  be  admitted  through  said 
canal,  shall  be  estimated  at  less  than  three 
tons  burthen  ;  and  said  directors  are  hereby 
authorized  so  to  estimate  all  boats  or  water 
craft  of  less  than  three  tons  burthen,  and  to 
charge  toll  accordingly  ;  but  if  more  than 
one  boat  of  h'ss  than  three  tons  burthen 
shall  be  ready  to  pass  said  lock  at  the  same 
time,  they  shall  be  received  until  the  lock  is 
full,  and  no  more  toll  than  for  three  tons  bur- 
then shall  be  charged  upon  the  whole,  unless 
their  toiuiage  shall  actually  exceed  three 
tons. 

Sk<'.  XII.  The  privileges  granted  by  this 
act  shall  be  vested  in  said  company  for  the 
term  of  twenty-five  years:  Provided,  that  the 
said  canal  shall  be  completed  on  or  before  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  which  will  be  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Sec.  XIII.  Said  company  may  purchase 
any  land,  or  lauds,  of  the  owners  thereof, 
through  which  said  canal  may  pass,  but  no 
part  of  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  to  give 
any  right  to  said  company  to  occupy  the  land 
of  any  individual  or  individuals  without  first 
obtaining  their  consent. 

Skc.  XIV.  The  property  of  every  indi- 
vidual vested  in  the  said  corporate  funds 
shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the 
payment  of  his  or  her  just  debts,  in  such 
mayner  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law  : 
Provided,  that  all  debts  due  to  said  company 
sliall  be  first  paid  and  discharged. 

Ap])rovcd  Marchl,\S'<M. 

Territory  of  Michigan,  ss. 
This  shall  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern,  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incor 
porate  the  Portage  Canal  Company,"  now 
on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Michi- 
J'erritory. 

In   testimony  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my   hand  and 
affixed  the  Seal  of  the  Ter 
ritory,    this    10th    day    of 
March,  A.  D.  1834. 

Stevens  T.  Mason, 
Secretary  of  the  Territory 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
In  Awembly,  April  14,  1831. 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Petition 
of  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Oateego. 

Mr.  O.  Robinson,  from  the  select  committee 
to  whom  Avas  referred  the  petition  of  sundry^ 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  praying 
for  the  passage  of  an  act  directing  the  ex- 
ploration and  survey  of  an  improved  naviga- 
tion from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  river, 
adapted  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels  navigating 
those  waters,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  which  may  be  made  tributary  thereto, 
and  foi  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
same  ;  and  for  a  survey,  plan,  and  estimate  of 
an  improved  navigation  of  the  same  capacity 
of  the  Seneca  river,  to  its  communication  with 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  and  for  a  report 
thereof  to  the  next  Legislature, 

Reported:  ; -^ 

That  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee, 
in  whatever  lignt  it  may  be  viewed,  may  just- 
ly be  considered  of  the  first  importance,  both 
to  the  enterprize  and  interest  of  the  State  of 
New-York.  The  citizens  of  this  State  have 
witnessed  with  high  satisfaction  the  com- 
mencement, completion,  and  successful  ope- 
ration of  the  Erie  canal,  which  has  more  than 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  ardent  and 
patriotic  projectors.  The  value  of  property 
has  been  multiplied  many  fold ;  the  arm  of 
industry  has  converted  the  almost  interminable 
regions  of  the  forest  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  into  fertile  fields,  enriching  alike  the 
hardy  cultivator  and  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  State  ;  cities  and  villages 
have  arisen  as  if  by  enchantment,  where,  but 
for  the  Erie  canal,  would  now  have  been  a 
wilderness.  Great  and  important  have  been 
the  results  of  these  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, not  only  to  this  State,  but  to  a  portion 
of  the  territory  bordering  upon  the  basin  of  the 
great  western  lakes.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  resources  of  western  New- York  are 
exhausted,  or  that  she  has  arrived  at  that  point 
in  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprize  be- 
yond which  she  cannot  and  will  not  pass. 
The  spirited  and  enterprizing  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State  are  now  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  Rochester,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee,  to  Olean  on  the  Allegany,  the 
di  stance  of  96  miles.  Another  project  of  equal 
importance  is  now  in  contemplation  to  unite 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  north  with  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  by  means  of  a  canal  from 
Rome  to  the  high  falls  of  the  Black  river. 
Complete  the  Chenango  canal  and  the  improve- 
ments already  commenced,  double  the  locks 
upon  the  Erie  canal  east  of  Syracuse,  construct 
those  canals  in  contemplation,  and  your  com- 
mittee confidently  predict,  that  in  ten  years 
the  Erie  canal  will  not  be  adequate  to  the 
business  of  our  own  State,  and  the  products  of 
the  west  will  be  forced  to  find  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  through  some  other  channel. 

Three  great  objects  w^ere  primarily  contem- 
plated in  constructing  the  Erie  canal :  First, 
to  furnish  the  citizens  of  this  State  with  an 
easy  and  cheap  conveyance  of  their  surplus 
produce  to  market ;  second,  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve the  trade  of  the  west ;  third,  revenue- 

The  first  of  these  objects  has  been  attained, 
and  the  attention  of  your  committee  has  been 
principally  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
second.  That  to  secure  and  preserve  the  trade 
of  the  west  is  an  object  worthy  the  continued 
exertions  and  resources  of  the  "  empire  State," 
cannot  and  will  not  be  denied  ;  that  it  is  so 
secured  may  Avell  be  doubted.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  western  trade  will  be  seen  by  a 
view  of  the  vast  extent  ot  country  bordering 
upon  and  surrounding  the  western  lakes,  a  re- 
gion of  country  more  fertile  and  productive 
the  sun  in  his  course  through  heaven  does  not 
shine  upon.  If  we  glance  an  eye  over  the  im- 
mense regions  connected  by  the  western  lakes 
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and  their  tributary  streams,  if  we  regard  the 
fertility  of  soil,  the  multiplicity  of  product, 
which  characterize  those  regions,  and  il  we 
combine  these  advantages  atiorded  by  nature 
with  the  moral  energy  of  che  Iree  and  active 
people  who  are  spreading  theirincreasing  mil- 
lions over  its  surface,  what  a  vista  through  the 
darkness  of  time  opens  upon  us  !  We  see  arts, 
science,  industry  and  social  happiness  already 
increasing  in  those  countries,  beyond  what  the 
mos^  inHated  fancy  would  have  dared  to  hope, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.         ,         .     ,        , 

As  yet  the  commercial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  west  are  not  developed.  These 
twin  sisters  of  the  wealth  of  nations  are  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  Ohio,  and  the  wild  and  un- 
cultivated state  of  a  portion  of  her  territory, 
the  surplus  productions  of  her  farmers  have 
until  recently  been  consumed  within  her  own 
territory.  Michigan  and  Illinois,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  have  furnished  nothing  for  trans- 
portation ;  but  Avheu  their  exhaustless  soil  shall 
be  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  hardy  and 
industrious  yeomanry  of  the  north  and  e<st, 
who  are  emigrating  thither  to  a  degree  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  our  country,  .their 
rich  productions  will  be  put  afloat  and  will 
find  a  market  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
through  such  channel  as  presents  safety,  cheap- 
ness and  speed,  and  to  the  most  advantageous 
market.  The  citizens  of  the  west  have  wit 
nessed  the  commencement,  progress,  comple 
lien  and  effect  of  the  splendid  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  in  this  State,  and  are 
nobly  imitating  the  example  with  an  enterprize 
and  zeal  worthy  their  character.  Already  are 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  connected 
at  different  places  with  the  great  chain  of 
western  lakes,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads. The  channels  of  communication  now 
opened,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  opened  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  interior,  will  be 
thronged  with  vehicles  of  transportation,  con- 
veying the  rich  fruits  of  the  labors  of  millions 
of  free  and  happy  people  to  flourishing  cities 
and  villages  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes, 
whose  population,  wealth,  and  enterprize,  will 
be  equalled  only  by  those  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  surplus  productions  of  this  extensive 
region  will  find  their  wav  to  the  Atlantic. 
Natural  communications  possess  facilities  and 
advantages  which  artificial  never  will  and 
never  can.  Lake  and  river  navigation  is  beiu:^ 
understood.  Si  earn  power  has  changed  every 
thing.  Twenty-three  by-gone  years  have 
witnessed  improvements  in  commercial  facili- 
ties in  our  own  State  which  have  claimed  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  world. 

The  lethargy  under  which  the  people  of 
Canada  have  slumbered  for  the  last  century 
has  been  thrown  off,  and  they  are  now  fully 
awake  to  the  importance  of  internal  improve- 
ments. They  are  beginnin;j  to  appreciate  the 
natural  water  communications  with  which 
nature  has  so  bountifully  supplied  them.  They 
have  entered  the  lists  and  are  nobly  contend- 
ing for  a  participation  in,  if  not  a  monopoly  bf, 
the  rich  dowry  of  the  western  trade.  Their 
enterprize  has  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  distance 
of  forty-one  miles,  by  which  vessels  carrying 
1,000  barrels  of  flour  can  go  through  witlioul 
being  lightened,  at  an  expense  of  one  cent  per 
barrel,  exclusive  of  tolls.  The  amount  of 
business  done  upon  this  canal  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  5,000  barrels  of  salt 
passed  through  during  the  last  season,  and  had 
the  requisite  repairs  been  made,  so  as  to  have 
opened  the  canal  with  the  commencement  of 
lake  navigation,  the  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  50,000  dollars. 

The  evil  which  the  Canal  Commissioners 
feared  in  1812  now  really  exists.  The  produce 
desig;ned  for  transportation  upon  the  Upper 
Lakes  is  now  let  down  to  Lake  Ontario  by 
mean*  of  this  canal  with  facility,  and  for  a 
trifling  expense.     The  prediction  of  the  Canal 


Commissioners,  "  that  articles  for  exportation, 
when  once  afloat  on  Lake  Ontario,  would, 
generally  speaking,  go  to  Montreal,  unless  our 
British  neighbors  were  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests," is  now  fully  verified.  By  a  reference 
to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  oi  theCanadas 
during  the  last  winter,  it  Avill  appear  obvious 
that  they  are  not  thus^ind  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  duly  appreciate  the  imjwrtance  of 
this  trade,  and  that  the  greatest  industry,  ac- 
tivity, and  talent,  are  employed  in  the  attain- 
ment of  further  improvements  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  Appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  improvement  of  tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  with  the  lakes'  by  ship  and 
steamboat  navigation.  Let  them  make  the 
VVelland  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  naviga 
ble,  as  they  purpose  to  do,  and  which  they  will 
do,  for  steamboats,  and  Cleveland  will  be 
within  a  sixty  hours'  ride  of  Montreal.  When 
these  improvements  are  completed,  vessels  ot 
300  tons  can  load  at  Chicago,  at  Cleveland,  at 
Detroit,  at  Oswego,  and  other  ports  on  the 
lakes,  and  deliver  their  cargoes  at  foreign 
ports.  When  direct  exportation  has  once  suc- 
ceeded, direct  importation  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  the  Welland  canal 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  im- 
proved, as  designed,  goods  may  be  delivered  at 
Cleveland  from  London  for  less  than  one-hall 
what  it  now  costs  by  the  way  of  New-York 
and  the  Erie  canal.  Make  the  Erie  canal 
a  public  highway,  and  the  Canadian  route  will 
be  preferable  by  one-quarter  in  point  of  ex- 
pense. The  vast  snperiorily  in  the  great  poini 
of  economy  in  transportation,  effected  upon 
natural  water  communication,  admitting  ol 
navigation  by  large  vessels  or  steamboats, 
above  transportation  upon  canals  and  rail- 
roads, has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  expe- 
rience on  the  Hudson,  the  lakes,  and  the  greai 
rivers  of  the  west.  Even  at  the  present  re- 
placed rates  of  toll  upon  the  Erie  canal,  rivei 
transportation  has  the  advantage  by  more  thai 
iOO  per  cent.  The  charge  upon  the  transpor 
tation  of  wheat,  per  bushel,  from  Troy  to  New 
Vork,  is  three  cents,  while  the  same  transpor- 
tation for  a  like  distance  upon  the  canal  cannoi 
be  effected  for  less  tiian  ten  cents. 

The  importance  of  the  western  trade  ha^ 
aroused  a  spirit  of  enterpri/e  and  cornpetitioi 
in  sister  Slates.  To  participate  in  this  trade, 
rival  canals  and  railroads  have  been  con- 
.itrucled  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
■jinia,  and  il  cannot  be  denied  that  these  arc 
already  diverting  a  part  of  that  trade  from  i^ 
natural  current  towards  the  lakes  and  the  Era 
canal,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  product 
such  diversion  in  a  ratio  regularly  augmenieo 
in  their  progress  to  completion.  Il  cannoi  b< 
questioned  that  a  great  portion  of  the  product 
and  merchandize  going  to  and  coming  from  tht 
fertile  countries  at  some  distance  south  of  tht 
great  chain  of  the  lakes,  and  east  and  north 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  find  their  way  into  Virginia,  Mary  anii 
and  Pennsylvania.  To  prevent  this  diversion 
the  tolls  upon  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals  liavt 
been  very  judiciously  reduced  during  the  pre- 
sent winter. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  aljeai'y  de- 
clared, through  one  of  her  SenatdrS^  in  Con- 
gress, (Mr.  Wilkins,)  during  its  present  session, 
her  determination  "  still  to  go  on  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  great  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. She  would  not  stop  short  in  her 
great  works.  No  combination  would  have  the 
power  to  arfest  her  progress,  until  she  should 
have  accomplished  her  ultimate  object,  ol 
depriving  the  empire  State  of  New-York  of  all 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  west.  To  this  great 
point  Pennsylvania  was  rapidly  advancing,  and 
under  the  wise  administration  of  her  State 
tiovernment,  she  would  not  stop  short  of  its 
accomplishment.  She  was  engaged  in  an 
honorable  rivalry  with  the  empire  State  ol 
New- Vork  for  the  rich  dowry  of  the  western 
trade,  and  she  would  not  slop  until  she  should 


have  obtained  the  treasure."  These  works, 
then,  which  have  cost  Pennsylvania  such  r' 
enormous  amounts,  will  be  sustained,  should 
they  pay  nothing  but  the  annual  repairs  re- 
quired to  keep  ihem  in  order.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania has  obstacles  to  surmount  of  no  ordinary 
character,  before  she  will  witness  the  consum- 
mation of  the  objects  declared  by  the  honorable 
Senator.  Nature  lias  interposed  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  construction  of  canals 
from  the  navigable  waters  leading  to  her  com- 
mercial emporium  and  the  Ohio.  That 
Pennsylvania  does  pos-sess  advantages  over 
New-York  cannoi  l>e  concealed  or  denied. 
Their  canal  and  railroads  were  in  successful 
operation  for  the'T)resent  season  before  the  20th  ; 
of  March  last,  while  our  canals  must  remain 
closed  by  the  frigid  laws  of  nature,  on  an 
average  of  seasons,  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Goods  were  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  28th 
of  March,  in  eleven  days  from  Philadelphia, 
aiid  before  our  canals  are  opened,  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  Sault  St.  Mane  or  Chicago.  It 
is  said  too,  that  the  Pennsylvania  route  pos- 
sesses a  decided  advantage,  in  point  of  iirae 
and  expense;  that  merchandize  can  be  deliver- 
ed in  fourteen  days  at  Cincinnati  from  Phila- 
delphia, while  from  New-York,  by  the  Erie 
and  Ohio  canals,  it  will  require  from  twenty 
to  tWOTily-five  days,  and  frequently  much, 
longer  ;  and  that  the  ex{>ense  of  transporta- 
tion from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati,  during 
the  present  season,  will  be  $1,80  per  hundred, 
while  from  New-York  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio  $i.(KJj. 

That  the  trade  of  the  west  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  is  becoming  yearly  more  and 
more  important  to  the  coiuiuerciat  interests  of 
this  State,  cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and  that 
there  is  danger  of  its  being  diverted,  or  a 
portion  of  it  at  least,  through  other  channels 
than  the  Erie  canal,  to  the  Atlantic,  your  coin- 
luittee  think  is  equally  apparent. 

In  the  spirit  of  enterprize  and  rivalry  with 
which  our  southern  and  northern  neighbors  are 
actuated,  your  committee  bee  no  cause  for  se- 
rious apprehension,  jealousy,  or  alarm,  becau.se 
ihey  believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  this 
State  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  we»t  beyond 
the  reach  of  competition  or  rivalry. 

The  remedy  and  only  remedy  which  can  be 
ipplied  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  posterity 
ihis  rich  inheritance  of  national  wealth,  is  by 
ipening  a  communication  between  the  Hudsoa 
and  lakes  Ontario,  Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Onon- 
laga,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  smaller  class  of  steamboats, 
and  of  the  ordinary  vessels  which  navigate 
those  waters.  The  advantage  to  be  derived 
Irom  such  a  communication  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  It  will  combine  safety,  cheapness  and 
expedition,  the  three  gre«t  considerations  in 
commercial  enterprize,  and  save  the  loss  and 
expense  attendant  upon  numerous  trans-ship- 
ments. 

That  such  a  communication  Is  entirely 
practicable,  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt. 
Whether  the  object  can  be  better  accomplish- 
jd  by  improving  the  Mohawk  river.  Fish  creek, 
and  from  thence  into  Onedia  lake  and  down 
he  outlet  to  Three  River  point,  and  thence 
lown  the  Oiswego  river  to  Lake  Ontario ;  or 
by  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Oneida 
lake  side  cut,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Oneida  lake  and  river,  and  the  Oswego 
river,  your  committee  are  unable  to  form  an 
opinion,  not  posseseing  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. Upon  the  practicability  and  necessity  of 
carrying  this  project  into  execution,  your  oora- 
mittce  have  been  referred  to  a  communication 
from  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  late  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  New-York  canals,  addressed  to 
Joseph  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  which  is  hereto  at- 
tached, and  to  which  they  beg  leave  to  refer, 
as  a  paper  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. I 

As  to  the  expense  of  opening  such  commu- 
nication, your  coniniittee  possiss  no  correct 
information  upon  which  to  baae  anopinion. 
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fjt^     Comparing,  however,  the  estimates  of  Judge!  formation  in  my  power  touching  the  subject  of 


Wright  iu  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  canal, 
and  estimates  which  have  been  made  as  to  tlie! 


your  letter.     The  project  which  theCauadians 
have  in  hand  to  make  a  steamboat  canal  of  10 
expense  of  opening  all  the  proposed  chaniielslifeet  water,  to  pass  all  the  rapids  between  Mou- 
of  communication  from   Utica  to  Oneida  iuke,! ureal  and  Ogdcnsburgh,  or  Lake  Ontario,  is  one 


and  from  thence  to  Ontario,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  (w.'iich  laUer  is 
estimated  at  less  than  !3J900,OOi»,)  liie  toat  will, 
when  contrasted  with  the  important  results,  be 
but  trifling. 

The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
transportation  is  difficult  to  Ire  imagined,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Judg- 
ing, however,  of  the  future  from  ihe  past  aud 
the  present,  we  may  safely  come  to  iho  cua- 
clusiun,  tiiat  ten  years  will  ual  el:i;>se,  alter 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  jirojct,  before 
we  witness  the  sime  busy  sctnes  upon  its 
waters  that  we  do  now  upon  tlie  Erie  canal. 
Calculation,  like  our  advance  in  numiiers, 
outruns  fancy.  "  Things  which  twenty  years 
ago  a  mail  would  have  been  laugiiLd  at  for 
believing,  we  now  see.  At  that  time,  the  most 
ardenf  mind,  proceeding  on  estisblislied  factsi  i 
by  the  unerring  rules  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged 
to  drop  the  pen  at  results  whicli  imagination 
could  not  embrace." 

The  Erie  canal  is  but  a  carrying  puu-e  Im.-- 
tween  the  Hudson  and  the  great  lakes  It 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  which  is  done  between  those 
waters  now,  as  the  Great  Western  turnpike 
did  twenty  years  since.  Proportiouably  to  the 
wants  of  the  country  it  atfords  about  the  same 
facilities. 

Your  committee  here  adopt  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  their  opinion  with  particular  pro- 
priety, the  language  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  before  referred  to. 
"The  life  of  an  individual  is  short.  Tiie 
time  is  not  distant  when  those  wiio  make  this 
report  will  have  j)assed  away.  iJul  no  tenu  is 
fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  Stale,  and  tlie  lirsi 
wish  of  a  patriot's  heart  is,  tliat  his  own  may 
be  immortal.  But  whatever  limit  may  have 
been  assigned  to  New-V'ork  by  tliose  eternal 
decrees  whijli  eslablisbed  the  lieavens  and  the 
earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  llwa  she  will 
be  blotted  from  the  lists  of  political  societies 
before  the  effects  here  stated  siiali  have  i>een 
icnsibly  felt.  And  even  when,  by  tiie  (low  of 
that  perpetual  stream  which  bears  all  liuinau 
nstitutions  away,  our  constitution  sli;ill  be 
ilissolved  and  our  laws  be  lust,  siJl  liie  descen- 
dtints  of  our  children's  children  shall  remain. 
The  same  mountains  will  stand,  the  saim- 
rivers  run,  new  moral  combinations  wili  be 
formed  on  the  old  physical  foundations,  and 
the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  and  tlie  ravage 
of  repeated  revolutions,  when  the  record  ot 
history  shall  have  been  obliterated,  and  ihel 
tongue  of  tradition,  the  shadowy  leniembrance! 
of  ancient  events  into  childish  laks  of  mi-] 
racle,  this  national  Avork  shall  remain.  It 
shall  bear  testimony  to  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing,  the  industry  and  intelligence,  of  the  present 


which  has  a   very  important    bearing,  in   its 


It  is  unnecessary  for  your  committee  to  dwell 
on  the  advantages  which  the  comnuMce  of  the 
State  must  derive  from  opening  a  scene  so 
vast  to  its  incessant  activity,  a:i  1  ,o  tlie  in- 
fluence which  must  result  fri);n  !i  ddin:;  b;*y«>nd 
the  reach  of  rivalry  and  compciiiion,  a  kcv  to 
the  commerce  of  our  western  world.  They 
are  known  and  will  be  duly  ap])reciaied  by  the 
intelligent  people  of  this  State. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
speedy  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  carry 
into  effect  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  In 
pursuance  of '^these  views  amK  opinions,  your 
committee  have  prepared  a  bill,  which  they 

i\v  ask  leave  to  introduce. 
noruMENT. 
Letter  from  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq. 

New-York,  April  1,  183J. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  "iJOth  ult.  is  before 
me»  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  all  the  in- 


consequences,  upon  the  people  ol  the  Stale  of 
New-Vork,  and  the  Erie  canal  tolls.  It  is! 
certain  to  my  mind,  that  with^uch  a  canal  as 
1  have  |)rojected  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and! 
the  \Veilaiid  canal,  in  good  order,  that  all  the 
products  of  the  soil,  from  all  the  Upper  Lakes, 
can  be  carried  to  tide  water  a  great  deal  cheap, 
er  hij  tins  route  tluiii  they  can  ever  he  done  by  the 
Krieranal,  or  any  other  work. 

'I'he  plan  of  tlie  improvements  as  projected 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  to  make  short  ca- 
nals and  locks  around  the  rapius,  leaving  th« 
teaiiiboat  to  navigate  the  river  and  lakes  in  all 
the  intermediate  spaces.  The  whole  lengtii 
of  all  these  canals,  (although  iu  seven  or  eight 
diflerent  pieces,)  does  not  exceed  31  miles  and 
about  17a  feel  of  lockage.  This  can  be  exe- 
cuted for  about  three  millions  dollars,  and  com- 
pleted in  three  years  from  the  time  it  is  com- 
menced, if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

That  the  Welland  canal  >  an  and  will  be  put 
in  good  order,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  appears 
t>y  the  measures  adopted  at  the  late  session  of 
tlieir  parliament,  thai  ihey  intend  to  make  it  a 
government  work,  aud  will  no  doubt  do  so  next 
winter. 

The  questioi:  now  arises,  what  shall  be  done 
by  the  atateo:  Neu'-Voik  to  retain  the  trade  of 
the  Upper  Laiits  u  her  great  commercial  port, 
under  all  tiiese  views  of  the  matter?  I  see  no 
better  plan  than  your  memorial,  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Utica,  suggests,  vi/. :  by  a  large 
cauui  to  the  Oneida  lake,  or  rather  to  a  cer- 
lam  point  on  Fish  creek,  where  8  feet  water 
Lau  Ije  at  all  times  carried  to  the  lake;  thence 
through  the  lake,  and  down  the  outlet  to  Three 
Kivers,  and  then  down  the  Oswego  river.  And 
I  see  by  your  letter,  that  your  views  extend  to 
branching  oti'  up  the  Seneca  river,  to  Cayuga 
lake :  this  would  be  a  very  good  addition  to 
the  whole  project. 

Vou  ask  me  to  give  my  views  of  the  expense 
of  such  a  work  from  Utica  to  the  Oneida  lake, 
upon  the  plan  you  propose,  of  60  feet  canal 
width  and  S  feel  depth,  with  locks  he  size  ot 
the  Welland  canal,  which  is  110  feet  by  22  in 
the  chamber. 

As  I  know  the  country  well,  from  having 
surveyed  it,  I  see  no  point  of  extra  expense  in 
tlie  canal,  except  in  passing  the  Rome  summit, 
and  the  plan  of  getting  over  Oriskany  creek, 
.Sedaque  ;  these  latter,  I  do  not  think, .would 
present  any  very  formidable  obstacles  to  good 
engineers  ;  but  I  have  not  sutlicienily  digested 
apian  of  the  project  that  would  enable  me  to 
even  approximate  the  expense.  I  know  that 
you  must  look  for  water  either  from  Fish  creek, 
to  the  Rome  summit,  or  from  Black  river  The 
former  would  not  be  expensive,  as  I  know,  and 
iiave  surveyed,  a  route  where  it  may  be  brought 
easy  and  cheap. 

This  project  would,  if  executed,  enable  ves- 
sels of  ISO  to  140*  tons,  to  navigate  on  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  with  sails,  and  on  the  canals 
be  towed  by  horses,  or  it"  would  permit  steam- 
boats of  certain  construclior.,  with  wheel  in 
stern,  to  pass  through — sui  h  boats,  from  a 
model  I  have  seen,  would  carry  lUO  tons  tl 
goods  or  produce. 

The  expense  of  such  a  project  can  only  be 
known  by  a  regular  survey,  and  such  survey 
ought  to  be  made  by  an  engineer  who  knows 
the  formation  of  the  whole  country  and  can 
adapt  his  plan  to  a  good  and  cheap  work,  and 
overcome  the  various  difhculties  best. 

1  have  not  said  any  thing  about  the  competi- 
tion which  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, if  she  goes  on  to  form  a  connection  between 
her  canal  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  Ohio  canal 
at  Akron.     This  latter  place  is  about  40  miles 


I' 


ifrom  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  we  see  al- 
ready that  Pennsylvania  has  been  this  year 
inavigating  her  canals  since  about  the  10th  of 
March.  The  truth  is,  and  we  ought  not  to 
disguise  it,  that  Pennsylvania  can  navigate 
three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  we  can,  and 
even  Canada  can  open  her  Welland  canal  near- 
ly one  month  earlier  than  we  can  our  Erie  ca- 
nal, and  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  can  be  navi- 
gated earlier  than  our  canals  if  they  pay  a  lit- 
tle attention  to  management  to  clear  the  ice. 
That  the  project  of  making  a  canal  of  the  size 
I  have  named  from  Utica  to  Oneida  lake  is  fea- 
sible at  an  expense  not  alarming,  is  certainly  true  ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  difficulties  at 
the  summit  and  east  of  it,  all  the  country  is 
as  favorable  as  yon  can  wish  or  desire.  That 
such  canal  will  be  able  to  transport  much 
cheaper  than  the  present  canal,  taking  into 
consideration  that  such  a  large  portion  of  dis- 
tance between  Oswego  and  Utica  is  natural 
waters,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  j 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  we  must  expect 
competitors  for  that  lake  trade,  is  also  cer- 
tain ;  and  in  the  race  for  this  important  ob- 
ject, it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should 
ave  early  and  sound  information  on  every 
point  relating  to  this  matter,  so  as  to  act 
promptly  and  definitively  when  we  do  act,  can- 
not be  doubled. 

If  such  a  project  was  well  executed  so  far  as 
fron.  Oswego  to  Utica,  there  is  no  doubt  its  ad- 
vantages would  be  such  as  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  conveying  it  on  to  some  proper  point 
of  the  Hudson,  and  then  we  should  see  wheth- 
er we  cannot  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
our  neighbors,  north  or  *outh  of  us.  The  prize 
contending  for  is  a  grand  one,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  exertions  of  the  state  of  New-York. 

Permit  me  to  make  ojae  remark  before  I  close     , 
as  to  the  Oneida  river,  below  Oneida  lake.     1 
have  understood  that  some  surveys  have  been 
made  to  estimate  the  expense  of  overcoming 
the  three  rapids  in  the  18  miles  of  this  river 
between  Oneida  lake  and  Three  River  point. 
Let  me  say  that  great  care  is  necessary,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  country,  by  dams,  across     ^ 
this  river,  which  I  have  heard  is  the  plan  pro-     i 
posed.     There  is  a  great  extent  of  flat  country     I 
along  this  river,  and  no  dams  ought  to  be  made     ' 
on  any  account.     From  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  river,  and  the  country  along  it,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion   that    the  improvements 
ought  to  be  by  short  canals  and  locks.     One  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  would  be  about  one  mile, 
one  at  Cockederoy  §  mile,  and  one  at  Oak  Or- 
chard, say  one  mile,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
river    are,   or    may    easily    be    made,   8   feet 
water,  and    this  would  do   no   injury  to  the 
country. 

I  have  suggested  the  above  from  my  wish  to 
see  every  improvement  of  this  kind,  when  at- 
tempted, done  right,  and  I  know  too  well  the    y 
evils  to  a  country  to  have  a  pernicious  plan  of 
such  works  adopted. 

I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  ihe  size  of 
the  locks  and  canal  as  you  proposed,  I  should 
prefer  locks  24  and  26  feet  wide  and  a  canal 
not  less  than  75  to  80  feet  on  the  surface. 
However,  this  is  a  future  consideration,  and 
Avhen  orders  are  given  for  the  survey,  th*  esti- 
mate can  be  made  on  as  many  different  plans 
as  shall  be  thought  advisable. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  obedient  serv't, 

Benj.  Wbight. 

Joseph  E.  Bloomfield,  Esq.  - 


*  Vessels  of  this  tonnage  raeaaurement  will  carry  250 
tona  dead  weight. — J.  E.  B. 


The  Railroad. — We  learn  with  pleasure 
that  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland  and  Decatur 
Railroad  Company  has  agreed  that  their  road 
may  form  a  link  in  the  grand  chain  of  internal 
improvement,  by  which  it  is  contemplated  t©^, 
unite  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Mississippi 
river,  at  sonae  convenient  point  above  New- 
Orleans.^      '         .    "  I 
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The  Paisley  Canal  Passage- Boats.     Dy  Jame« 
Whit»law.     [From  the  Lonoon  Mechanics 

Magazine.]  .     .     i  u 

gjp \g  your  correspondents  have  been 

requested  to  forward  to  you  information  re- 
■pecting  the  light  gig-shaped  boats  lately  intro- 
duced upon  canals,  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  the  Paisley  canal  passage-ho  its, 
from  which  account  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  skiJing.loT  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  wa. 
ter  principle,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Mac- 
neill,  has  little  to  do  with  their  quick  rate  of 
suiting. 

Description  of  one  of  the  Boats. — The  length 
is  70  feet,  width  6  feet,  and  1  foot  10  inches  is 
the  depth.  With  ninety  passengers,  which  is 
as  many  as  a  boat  can  ronvenienily  take,  the 
draught  of  water  is  19|  inches  ;  when  all  the 
passengers  are  out  the  draught  is  only  5^; 
inches.  The  rudder  is  2  feet  long  and  20  inches 
deep,  and  its  bottom  is  in  a  line  with  the  under 
side  of  the  keel.  The  weight  of  the  iron  work 
is  17  cwt, ;  and  the  weight  when  the  boat  is 
finished  is  3:J  cwt.  The  prefixed  figure  \a  a 
side  Tiew  of  one  of  the  boats.  The  windows  in 
front  light  the  cabin,  and  those  behind  are  for 
the  steerage.  The  part  at  the  bow  marked  8 
feet,  is  a  deck  for  the  passengers,  and  the  partj 
marked  6  feet,  has  seats  round  it.  The  0  feetj 
towards  the  stern  is  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  6  feet  feet  in  front,  and  the  7  feet  is  a  deck 
on  which  the  steersman  stands  ;  under  each 
deck  is  a  place  for  any  light  luggage.  The 
keel  is  35  feet  long,  the  part  in  front  (under  the 
boat)  marked  16  feet,  and  that  behind,  marked 
10  feet,  have  no  keel ;  this  allows  the  boat  to 
turn  quicker.  A  line  stretched  from  the  high- 
est point  in  the  bow  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
stern,  would  rise  about  6  inches  above  the  low. 
est  part  of  the  gunnel.  The  depth  of  the  keel  is 
5  inches ;  and  this  depth  did  not  form  part  of 


measures  given 


ipass,  the  horses  of  one  of  them  stop  just  before 
thiy  come  opposite  the  horses  of  the  other  boat, 
jand  a  boatman  takes  the  tow-line  off  its  hook 
land  holds  it,  in  case  it  should  come  m  contact 
[with  the  bottom  of  the  other  boat,  which  is 
ipassing  it  at  its  full  speed.  As  far  as  I  know, 
ino  accident  has  happened  since  these  boats 
I  have  been  put  upon  the  canal,  and  the  trade 
ihas  increas<*d  very  much. 

Wlini  thf  speed  of  the  boat  is  low,  the  waves 
rise  and  grt  a  great  way  ahead  of  it       '  * 


if  the  ve- 


water,  and  the  depth  of  the  boat.  The  plates  ||ocity  is  increased  to  a  certain  extent,  the  boat 
are  of  16th  wire-gauge.  The  ribs  are  made  ofjji^ppjj's  up  to  the  wave  ;  and  if  it  sail  quicker  still, 
light  gunnel-iron  ;  and  a  rim  of  the  same  goes  the  bow  gets  b-«fi»re  the  swell,  which  decreases 
round  the  inside  of  the  top  edge  of  tlie  boat,  on|!i,,  hci'^ht  as  tlie  viOocity  of  the  boat  increases 
which  Xht'  ^yoo1^en  gunnel  is  fixed  by  means  of|i — jn  the  higJiest  velocities,  at  least,  that  F  have 
sqnare-head'ed  screws.  There  are  light  ribs  orUeeu  tiie  bont  brought  up  to.  From  this  it 
wood  laid  inside  of  the  boat,  on  which  the  floor-i' would  appear  that  the  wave  has  a  determinate 
iiig  is  nailed,  and  a  broad  stripe  of  wood  runs  Ivelocity,  like  tlif^  undulations  that  cause  sound 

and 


between  the  seats  and  the  windows,  so  high 
that  the  passengers  may  rest  their  backs  upon 
It.  The  cotton  oiled  cloth,  which  covers  the 
cabin  and  steerage,  requires  three  very  thin 
coals  of  boiled  oil  to  make  it  water-lighr,  and 
it  .should  be  dried  in  the  sun  if  possible  :  very 
light  curved  ribs,  set  about  two  feet  apart,  sup- 
port the  cloth  overhead,  and  it  is  fixed  to  the 

frames  of  the  windows,  &c.,  at  the  sides  of  the 
boat.  A  boat  of  thi.s  kind  can  be  fini.shed  in  a 
most  comfi>rtable  style  for  j£130.  The  cost  of 
'he  iron-work  is  jG70,  and  £60  w.II  pay  the 
•oinpr  and  other  work  of  the  boat. 

The    hook"  (there  is  one  on   each  side),  on 
which  the  towing-line  is  fixed,  arc  fastened  to 


— at  a:;v  r-ite,  it  has  a  maximum  velocity 
if  the  w'hi.le  cau«<e  of  the  formation  of  the  wave 
continues  when  the  boat  goes  quicker  than  iUJ 
motion,  the  wave  will  fall  behind.  Now  there 
is  H  vacuum  furiue*!  towards  the  stern  of  every 
[vessi-1  when  it  is  sailing  ;  this,  together  with 
the  height  at  which  tiie  wave  stands  above  the 
level  of  till-  criu.'J,  and  the  motion  of  the  wave 
in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  will  casse  it  (the 
wave)  to  (ill  in  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
and  act  on  its  inclined  sides,  giving  back  a 
great  p.-rt  of  the  power  spent  in  its  formatio- 
|if  the  vessel  is  properly  formed.  The  waf<  i 
sent  towards  the  sides  of  the  canal  by  the  v.. 
clinalion  of  the  »»ow,  will  be.  reflected  from  thts 


the  gunnel  of  the  boat  at  about  15  feet  from  'he Ppprppjidif-ular  faring  on  the  banks,  and  act  m 
bow;  the  rope  is  put  on  one  of  these,  wheii|!the  same  way.  The  lateral  communication  oj 
the  boat  is  not  very  much  loaded 


but  when 
there  are  a  great  many  passengers,  the  rope  is 
fixed  about  3  feet  6  inches  ne^irer  the  bow  ;  this 
helps  the  boat  round  the  turns  on  the  canal. 
The  shape  of  the  hook  is  as  represented  in  the 
following  sketch,  to  prevent  the  rope,  any  time 
it  slacks,  from  falling  off.  j 


1 


As  the  Paisley  canal  is  a  very  winding  one. 
the  longest  towing-line  tiiat  can  be  used  on  it  is 
as  follows  : 


a,  is  the  end  connected  to  the  boat ;  6,  isi 
fixed  to  the  one  horse,  and  c,  to  the  other.  If 
the  rope  were  longer  than  this,  it  would  draw 
the  boat  against  the  side,  at  a  quick  bend  on  the 
canal.  The  horse  in  front  has  blinders  on  it, 
and  a  boy  rides  on  the  one  behind.  The  har- 
ness roust  be  as  light  as  possible.  If  the  horses 
are  run  12  miles  a  day,  they  keep  in  excellent 
order,  but  16  miles  per  day  is  too  much  for 
thetn.  The  horses  are  changed  every  4  miles. 
Half  blood  horses,  or  a  breed  between  half 
blood  and  full  blood,  answer  best. 

The  canal  is  30  feet  wide,  except  at  the 
bridges,  where  it  is  only  11  feet,  and  there  are 
two  or  three  more  contracted  places  on  it,  of 
considerable  length.  The  average  depth  of  the 
canal  is  4  feet  6  inches.  The  sides  of  the  ca- 
nal are  lined  by  a  perpendicular  wall,  built  of 
small  stones,  which  goes  10  or  11  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  as  much  above  it. 
The  distance  from  Glasgow  to  Paisley  is  7 J 
miles  by  the  canal,  and  the  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Johnstone  is  more  than  11  miles. 
The  boats  run  the  distsince  between  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  in  50  minutes,  and  take  in  and  put 
out  a  good  many  passengers  at  different  places 
on  the  way ;  and  the  distance  from  Paisley  to 
Johnstone  is  run  over  in  a  time  proportionably 
short.  The  cabui  fare  is  9d.,  and  the  steerage 
fare  is  6d.,  from  Glasgow  to  Paisley.  When 
passengers  go  from  Glasgow  U>  JohnstoQc,  they 


motion  among  partic 


different  di 


es  going  III 
reel  ions,  inay  have  htendeney  to  keep  dovv  n  the 
swell.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  the  boats 
must  have  their  dimensions  and  form  eorre- 
sponding  to  the  width  of  the  canal,  and  the  ve- 
locity  they  are  to  sail  at. 

As  the  boat  rises  on  the  wave,  its  bow  is  up 
or  down,  according  as  the  wave  is  fore  or  aft, 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Whitlaw. 


are   charged   Is.   in  the   cabin,  and  9d.  in  the 
steerage. 

The  best  speed  for  the  Paisley  canal  boats  is 
greater  than  9  miles  an  hour  ;  and  this  velocity 
occasions  a  very  little  and  gradual  swell,  not 
more  than  7  inches  high  on  the  canal  ;  there  is 
no  wave  whatever  at  or  before  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  the  water  is  lower  than  the  surface 
oT  tlie-  canal  junt  behind  the  bow  ;  it  then  be- 
gins to  rise,  and  the  wave  reaches  it  ma.vimum 
elevation  at  about  two-thinis  of  the  length  of 
the  boat  from  its  bow  ;  at  the  stern  the  eleva- 
tien  of  the  wave  is  nothing,  and  any  ripple  tliat 
follows  the  boat  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
the  rudder  to  turn  the  boat.  At  the  best  veloci- 
ty the  horses  have  not  a  heavy  pull  ;  but  when 
the  boat  is  drawn  so  slow  as  6  or  7  miles  an 
hour,  the  strain  on  the  towing-line  is  very 
great,  and  waves  rise  in  front  of  the  boat  more 
than  18  inches  high,  and  wash  over  the  banks 
of  the  canal.  On  account  of  the  boat's  being 
so  light,  it  may  be  brought  from  its  maximum 
speed  to  a  state  of  rest  without  raising  a  wave 
in  front ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  may  be 
brought  from  a  state  of  rest  to  its  greatest 
speed  before  a  very  high  wave  has  time  to  rise 
At  the  bridges  the  wave  at  the  side  of  the  boat 
is  rather  more  than  9  inehes  high  when  the  boat 
is  going  at  its  best  velocity  :  and  when  two  of 
the  boats  pass  each  other  nt  a  quick  rate,  the 
'wave  is  not  worse  than  this.     When  two  boats 


Canai.  Tolls. — Since  the  opening  of  the 
canals,  t!ie  amount  of  tolls  paid  to  the  coUec- 
!tor  at  Albany  has  averaged  about  fifteen  hun- 
idred  dollars  per  day,  up  to  and  including  the 
li'lth  instant,  and  the  receipts  have  been  gra- 
dually increasing  from  day  to  day.  On  the 
■25th,  the  amount  received  was  ^52,300,  and 
probably  about  the  same  on  Saturday,  the  26th. 
The  receipts  at  this  place,  thus  far.  although 
less  tban  last  year,  are  fully  equal  to  the  tolls 
for  the  correspondinjr  period  in  1832 — notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  the  receipts  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rales  of  toll,  since  1832,  of 
about  .H5  per  cent. 

During  the  first  week  of  navigaficn,  there 
has  been  received  for  tolls  at  Geneva,  che  sum 
of  ^S,159  4 1— and  at  Salina,  the  sum  of 
$6,58.?  70.  These  are  the  most  conclusive  in- 
dications i  hat  the  real  elements  of  our  prosperity 
are  unirapaired.  -  - 

Produce  fisom  Ooxrackie. — We  arc  fearful 
we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  so 
favorably  of  the  present  season. 

Co.vsaekie  Landing  is  one  of  the  most  nou- 
rishing villages  oil  the  Hudson.  In  addition  to 
the  sloops  employed  by  the  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  that  place  during  the  past  year,  2.5  in 
number,  two  lines  of  tow-boats,  two  boats  to 
each  line,  have  baen  established  there,  and  will 
he  in  operation  early  in  the  present  season. 
The  principal  exports  from  that  place  are  brick, 
lime,  stone,  wood,  hay,  ii^c.  Some  idea  of  its 
local  trade  mav  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
15,000,000  brick,  17,000  casks  lime,  47:},4:iO 
feet  flagging  and  paving  stone,  .5,6(K)  tons  hay, 
and  3,7.50  cords  wood,  were  shipped  during  the 
last  year. 

Stuyv«'sant  is  another  large  and  flourishing 
village,  a  few  miles  above  Coxsackie,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson.  The  Stuyvesant 
and  Coxsackie  steamboat  United  States,  with 
its  bargee,  commenced  its  regular  trips  on  the 
lathinst. 
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New  Invented  Stomach    Pumt — Descrip. 

tion  of  a  New  Form  of  the  Stomach  Pump. 

By  P.  B.  GoDDARD,  M  #  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

[From  the   Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.] 

This  pump  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  I  shall  call  the  valve  box,  the  other  is 
an  ordinary  syringe,  of  good  construction,  to 
which  the  valve  box  is  screwed  when  in  use. 

The  valve  box  is  a  cylinder  of  metal,  con- 
taining ovoidal  or  egg-shaped  cavities,  equal- 
ly  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  ;  at 
this  point  a  pipe  enters,  which,  when  screw- 
ed on  to  the  syringe,  opens  a  communica- 
tion between  its  cavity  and  these  two  cavities 
in  the  valve  box.  Near  each  end  of  the  cy- 
linder a  short  and  slightly  conical  tube  pro- 
jects  laterally,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  to 
be  fastened,  and  which  causes  a  communica- 
tion  between  the  flexible  tube  and  the  cavity 
in-  the  valve  box.  Each  of  these  cavitiet; 
contains  a  bullet  accurately  turned,  so  as  to 
lit  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  entering  into  it, 
and  acting  as  a  valve.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  cut  (which 
is  a  section  of  the  valve  box)  that  if  the  valve 
box  be  held  vertically,  and  the  syringe 
screwed  on  it,  the  bullet  in  the  upper  cavity 
will  fall  upon  the  orifice  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  body  of  Uie  syringe, 
whilst  the  bullet  in  the  lower  cavity  will,  in 
like  manner,  lie  upon  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
leading  externally.  If  the  lower  tube  be 
now  immersed  in  water,  and  the  piston  of 
the  syringe  be  drawn  out,  it  wHl  be  evident 
that  the  body  of  the  syringe  will  be  filled 
with  water  from  the  lower  tube.  If  now  the 
piston  be  pressed  home,  the  water  will  pass 
out  of  the  upper  tube  ;  the  bullet  in  the  low- 
er cavity  preventing  its  escape  there,  just  as 
the  bullet  in  the  upper  one  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  air  before.  It  will  then  always 
pump  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  from  the 
lower  tube  to  the  upper. 

If  the  position  of  the  valve  box  be  now  re- 
versed,  and  the  end  which  was  above  be 
placed  below,  the  bullets  will  fall  by  their  own 
gravity  into  the  opposite  ends  ol  the  cavities, 
and  the  instrument  will  act  as  it  did  before, 
viz.  pumping  frorij  the  lower  orifice  to  the 
upper,  although  the  relative  position  of  the 
tubes  has  been  reversed. 

To  use  this  instrument,  the  valve  box  must 
be  held  in  nearly  a  vertical  direction.  A 
long  flexible  tube  being  passed  into  the  sto- 
mach,  is  attached  to  one  of  the  short  conical 
tubes,  say  the  upper,  and  a  short  tube  leading 
to  a  basin  is  then  fastened  to  the  lower  one. 
The  basin  being  filled  with  warm  water,  and 
the  syringe  put  in  action,  the  water  will  pass 
into  the  stomach  and  dilute  the  poison 
When  enough  has  passed  in,  the  syringe  is 
to  be  turned  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  bring  the 
tube  down  which  was  before  above,  without 
taking  off"  the  flexible  tubes,  or  changing 
them^in  any  way,  and  the  syringe  again  put 
into  action.  The  water  will  be  pumped  out 
of  the  stomach,  bringing   the  poison   along 

with  it. 

The  following  are  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  instrument.  It  is  perfectly  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  not    liable    to   get  out  of 

order. 

The  directions  for  its?use  are  easily  under- 
stood, aud  as  easily  remembered. 

After  the  flexible  tubes  are  once  adjusted, 
no  alteration  is  required  until  the  operation  is 
finished. 

When  the  instrument  is  once  put  in  action, 


gallons  of  water  may  in  a  few  minutes  be 
passed  through  the  stomach,  thus  washing 
away  every  trace  ofpoison  and  saving  many 
a  valuable  life. 

Fig.  1,  section  of  valve  box — a  a,  cavities 
for  the  bullets — bb,  bullet  valves — cc,  tubes, 
to  which  are  attached  the  flexible  pipes — d, 
female  screw  to  attach  it  to  the  syringe 


Fig.  2,  the  entire  instrument — a,   tWo   sy. 
ringe — b,  the  valve  box. 
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Ericsson^s  Caloric    Eni^ine.     By  G.  K.  C> 
To  the  Editor  of  the   Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine. 

Sir, — After  reading  several  times  tht 
description  of  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine, 
contained  in  your  February  number,  I  am 
yet  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  some  things.  As- 
suming, as  the  description  dues,  that  the  aii 
in  the  part  of  the  engine  represented  black 
is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  in  the 
white,  but  being  of  nearly  the  same  tempe- 
rature, it  must  be  of  greater  density ;  for 
example,  let  the  density  of  one  be  repre- 
sented by  50,  and  that  of  the  other  by  100, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  an\ 
given  portion  of  the  black  is  twice  that  con- 
tained in  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
white  part :  suppose  the  temperature  in  the 
large  cylinder  is  480  degrees  higher  thai 
that  in  the  small  one.  Now,  if  10  cubic 
feet  of  air  of  the  density  of  100  be  admitted 
into  that  of  50,  it  will  expand  till  it  becomes 
of  the  same  density  as  that  into  which  it  i* 
admitted,  and  occupy  nearly  20  cubic  feet ; 
and  when  reduced  480  degrees  in  tempe- 
rature, will  yet  occupy  10  feet.  WhiU 
the  large  cylinder  admits  10  feet  of  tht 
density  of  100,  the  small  one  takes  out 
5  feet  of  the  density  of  50,  which,  though 
expanded  by  the  heat,  would  only  fill  10  feel 
of  the  density  of  50  ;  but  being  admitted 
into  the  black  part,  where  the  pressure  ant' 
density  is  100,  it -will  become  of  the  same 
density,  and,  of  course,  occupy  but  5  feet. 
If  the  case  be  as  I  have  stated,  the  corres- 
ponding portions  of  the  two  bodies  of  aii 
in  the  black  and  white  parts  will  soon  b( 
brought  to  the  same  density  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  engine,  and  (according  to  the  de 
scription)  the  difference  of  density  consti- 
tutes  the  motive  power.  Will  you,  or  somi 
of  your  correspondents,  please  explain  thii 
'lifliculty.        Yours,  &c.  (J.  K.  O. 

Dr.  Maj^ndib's  Observations  respei-tinc 
THE  Pulse. — Majendic  has  given  a  scale  ol 
the  pulse,  which  shows  that  the  difTerence  in 


frequency  between  that  of  the  infant  and  the 
aged  is  more  than  double.  The  scale  is,  at 
birth,  130  to  140  a  minute  ;  at  one  year,  120  to 
130;  at  two  years,  102  to'llO  ;  three  years,  90 
to  100 ;  seven  years,  8.5  to  90  ;  fourteen  years, 
80  to  85;  adult  age,  75  to  80;  first  old  age,  65 
to  75 ;  confirmed  old  age,  60  to  65. 

The  Number  Five. — The  Chinese  have  a 
great  regard  for  this  number.  According  to 
them  there  are  five  elements — water,  fire,  me- 
tals, wood,  earth  ;  five  perpetual  virtues — good- 
ness, justice,  honesty,  science,  and  truth  ;  five 
tastes — sourness,  sweetness,  bitterness,  acidi- 
ty, and  salt ;  five  colors — azure,  yellow,  flesh, 
color,  white,  and  black  ;  they  say  there  are  five 
viscera — the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  stomach.  They  count  live  or- 
gans of  the  senses — ears,  eye8,  mouth,  nose, 
and  eyebrows.  A  Chinese  author  hss  written 
a  curious  dialogue  between  these  senses.  The 
mouth  complains  that  the  nose  is  not  only  too 
near,  but  above  her ;  the  nose  in  reply  defends 
its  position,  by  stating  that  but  for  it  the  mouth 
would  eat  stinking  meats.  The  nose  in  turn 
complains  of  being  below  the  eyes ;  they  reply 
that  but  for  them  men  would  often  break  their 
noses. — [Lc  Lanterne  Magique.] 

Curious  Astronomical  Theory. — We  state 
the  following  on  the  authority  of  M.  Arago,  an 
eminent  French  astronomer:  If  we  place  in  r 
horizontal  line  the  series  of  figures  of  which 
the  law  is  evident — 

0    3    6     12    24    48    96     192 

(each  double  the  preceding,)  and  afterwards 
;idd  4  to  each,  we  shall  have  a  series  denoting 
the  relative  distances  of  the  Planets  from  the 
Sun,  thus — 

4         7        10      16      28      52       100       196 

Mercury.  Venus.  Karlh.  Mani.      «      Jupiter  Saturn.  Urannn. 

If  10  represents  the  distance  of  the  Earth, 
4  will  be  that  of  Mercury,  7  Venus,  16  Mars, 
and  52,  100,  and  196,  the  respective  distances 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  This  law  was 
known  as  far  as  100,  before  the  discovery  of 
Uranus  :  and  the  distance  being  found  to  eor- 
respond,  affords  a  very  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  But  it  will  be'  observed  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  one  term  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  This  led  philosophers  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  planet  at  the  distance  required 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  and  in  1801,  Piazzi,  of 
Palermo,  actually  discovered  one,  whose  orbit 
was  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and 
nearly  at  the  proportional  distance  of  28  from 
the  Sun.  This  planet  was  named  Ceres ;  and 
since  that  period  three  others  have  been  found 
— Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta — all  of  which  have 
their  orbits  so  near  each  other  as  to  l«ad  astro- 
nomers to  believe  that  these  are  the  fragments 
of  a  larger  planet,  which  had  been  shattered 
into  pieces  by  some  internal  explosion,  or  the 
shock  of  a  comet. — [London  paper.] 

Family  Album. — We  were  not  long  since 
informed  of  a  practice  observed  in  the  family 
of  an  excellent  widowed  lady  of  this  city, 
which  must  be  of  great  utility  to  her  children, 
and  which  we  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  our  paper.  A  folio,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  provided  as  a  place  of  deposit,  into  which 
each  member  of  the  family  is  required  to  put 
once  a  week  a  piece  of  written  composition, 
upon  any  subject  that  may  suggest  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  Saturday  evening  the 
I)udget  is  opened  and  each  piece  read,  criticised, 
md  amended,  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  It  is 

mpossihle  to  calculate  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  practice,  by  establishing  in 
•^arly  life  habits  of  investigation,  and  mental 
improvement.  The  mother  who  thus  educates 
her  children,  may  sanguinely  anticipate  a  ma- 

urily  of  usefulness    and    respectability.     De. 

rading  proflignry  and  low  vice  can  have  little 
to  tempt  a  mind  thus  early  shielded  by  lessons 
o(  purity,  domestic  happiness,  and  pleasant 
fire  side  instruction.  Give  your  children  an 
early  love  for   books,    refine    their  taste  by 
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works  of  art,  set  them  an  example  of  religious 
excellfnce,  of  correct  manners,  and  endeavor 
to  make  the  domestic  hearth  always  attractive, 
and  you  bar  up  all  the  great  avenues  to  imiuo- 
rality.— [Portland  Courier.]  J 

f'  '  Inoinious   Contrivancb.— I  wish,  through 

the  medium  of  the  Centinel  and  Palladium,  to 
'M  notice  a  neat  and  economical  improvement 
-  made  by  Mr.  Currier,  o(  this  city,  respecting 

'  bells  for  houses  and  hotels.     Heretofore  there 

have  been  separate  bells  for  each  apartment. 
These  have  been  numbered  to  indicate  the 
apartment  where  an  attendant  was  wanted.  In 
large  establishments  numerous  bells  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  are  costly,  and  sometimes  not 
_  useful  if  the  bell  had  ceased  to  sound  before   it 

~         was  looked  at.     In  the  invention  a  single  hell  is 
sufficient  for  the  largest  hotel.     The  wire  from 
\  each  apartment,  while   it  rings   this   common 

;  bell,  communicates  motion  to  a  suspended  ball 

over  an  appropriate  number,  and  its  long  cun 
tinued  vibrations  give,   without  fail,  and  with- 
out noise,  the  information  that  is  desired.     The 
expense   is    comparatively    trifling. — [Boston 
Centinel.  J 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


Securing  a  Crop  ok  Fruit  on  Pear  Trees. 
— Take  a  pair  of  scissors  (such  as  are  used  in 
thinning  grapes),  and  go  over  the  corymbs  of 
flowers,  or  rather  of  flower-buds,  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  ^elongated  to  allow  the 
points  of  the  scissors  to  pass  between  them 
(that  is,  some  days  before  the  blossoms  are 
expanded),  and  thin  them  ;  leaving  only   five 


or  six  blossoms  in  each,  according  to  the  saize 
of  the  corymb  ;  always  preferring  to  leave  the 
flowers  which  have  the  stoutest  stalks,  and 
those  which  are  nearest  the  centre.  This  ope-| 
ration  has  the  eflTect  of  diverting  the  sap  to  the 
flowers  which  remain,  and  gives  them  suffi-j 
cient  strength  to  set  from  one  to  three  fruits! 
in  each  umbel ;  which  will  prove  a  sufTicieuil 
crop,  and  well  repay  the  labor  bestowed. 
Another  mode,  less  tedious  than  the  above,  is 
also  practised  liere,  with  success,  on  young 
trees.  It  consists  in  deferring  that  part  oi'  the 
pruning  of  them  which  is  termed  shortening 
the  young  wood,  until  the  blossoms  are  in 
about  the  same  state  as  is  described  in  the 
above  directions  for  thinning,  and  th»'ii  short- 
ening them  back  to  the  required  length.  This 
also  checks- the  progress  of  the  sap,  and  en- 
ables the  tree  to  set  fruit  very  freely.  1  am 
aware  that  my  plan  is  a  tedious  one,  and  one 
that  is  almost  impracticable  on  a  large  scale  ,• 
but  it  is  decidedly  an  excellent  plan  Tor  dwarf 
trees  in  gardens,  whether  they  are  cultivated 
in  the  quenouille  mode,  against  walls,  or  as 
espaliers  ;  as  these  trees  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  hand,  of  a  pair  of  steps,  or  of  a 
ladder.  In  the  hope  that  ihese  remarks  may, 
through  your  indulgein-,-.  avail  my  fellow, 
laborers  in  horticulture,  at  the  coming  season, 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Bernard  Saunders. 

Nursery,  Island  of  Jersey,  Dec.  6,  181^3. 

VVe  recommend  the  above  article  to  the 
particular  attention  of  young  gardeners.  Thej 
system  of  disbudding  advised  in  the  preceding | 
paper  by  Mr.  Callow,  and  that  of  thinning  out, 
blossoms  suggested  in  the  above  paper  by  Mr.  \ 
Saunders,  are  applicable  to  all  fruit  trees  ,  and,' 


if  generally  adopted,  would  insure  important 
results.     We    know    an   instance   of  a   large 
apple  orchard,  the   property  of  a  commercial 
ganlener  in  Kent,  in  which  a  knife  ha«  never 
been  used :  every  thing  is  effected  by  disbud- ' 
ding,  and  pinching  out  young  wood   with   the 
finger  and  thumb.     The    proprietor   is  not   a 
jscientific  gardener  ;  and  he  adopted  the  alwv 
I  practice  from  no  particular  theory,  but  simpl 
I  from  his  own  observation  and  experience,  to 
I  save  labor,  aii«l  to  insure  good  crops  o(  large 
fruil.     We  hope  to  see  his  orchard  next  sum- 
mer, and  to  report  on  it. — [lH>udoirs  Mag.] 


Tvedale's  St.  GERMAiif  Pbar. — A  fine 
specimen  of  this  pear  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  Plymouth  :  its  dimensions  are, 
'*  V^l  inches  for  the  transverse,  and  16^  inches 
for  the  longitudinal  diameter ;  and  its  weight 
IS  1  III.  11.1  oz.  The  tree  from  which  these 
pears  were  gathered  has,  in  former  years,  pro- 
duced fruit  of  a  considerably  larger  size,  and 
in  much  greater  abundance,  than  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  five  years  since  a  pear  was 
gathered  from  it  which  weighed  above  2^  lbs. 
— WUIiaiii  Hamilton.  15  Oxford  Place,  Ply- 
mouth, Nov.  14,  1S33." 


Carrots  roR  Live  Stock. — The  Altrincham 
carrot,  grown  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  the 
carrots  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  tli^  ropts  attahiin^  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thigh,  and  the  length  of  three  feet, 
with  a  vigorously  growing  top,  for  feeding 
cows  or  other  cattle. — [Loudon's   Magazine.] 

[The  seeds  of  these  carrots  are  for  sale  by 
H.  Huxley  &  Co.,  81  Barclay  street.] 


Description  and  Drawing  ofBeecher's  Porta- 
ble Horse  Power.  By  the  Inventor. 
[For  the  New-York  Farmer  and  American 
Gardener's  Magazine.] 

This  power  is  applicable  to  all  purposes 
where  speed  is  necessary,  particularly  to 
thrashing,  grinding,  turning,  and  sawing.  Its 
superiority  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
gear,  only  two  wheels  of  23  and  30  inches, 
with  pinions  of  9  and  6  inches,  are  necessa- 
ry to  get  a  speed  of  two  to  three  hundred  re- 


volutions  per  miimte.  Tlie  power  being  ob- 
tained by  a  revolving  lever  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face,  it  is  not  liable  to  break  by  sudden  im- 
petua,  or  stoppage.  It  requires  no  frame  or 
building,  but  is  simply  fastened  to  the  ground 
or  floor.  The  lever  may  be  increased  in 
length  without  diminishing  the  speed.  It 
may  be  removed  and  erected  in  three  hours' 
time.  It  can  be  placed  in  a  back  yard  or 
cellar,  and  it  makes  no  jarring  in  the  building. 
References. — A,    revolving    lever  ;    B, 


E, 


driving  wheel  ;    C,    nine-inch   pinions ; 
line  shaft ;  and  F,  band  wheel. 

This  horse  power  may  be  seen  in  the  yard 
|of  the  Kailroad  House,  98  Barclay  strset. 
New- York.  The  right  to  territory  may  be 
obtained  of  the  inventor  at  the  above  place. 
Machines  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  horse 
power  furnished  to  order  at  60,  lH,  90  and 
100  dollars. 

A  portable  cider  mill  and  press  to  be  seen 
as  above. 
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AMERICAN  RAILltOAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[To  the  author  of  the  following  Report,  the 
result   of  live  years'  practical  experience,  tlie 
thanks  of  the  Society  and  the  honorary  Silver 
Medal  were  voted  by  the  Directors.] 
Report  on  the  Vat^e  of  Bone. Manure,  in  com- 
parison with  ordinary  Farm-  Yard  Manure. 
By  the  Honorable  Captain  W.  Ooilvy,  AirHe 
Castle. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Keilor,  introduced  the  use  of 
bone  manure  into  Strathniore,  having  seen  it 
used  in  England.  I  aiti  not  certain  in  what 
year  he  began  to  make  experiments  with  it,  or 
to  employ  it  extensively,  but  I  remember  well 
that  the  great  deficiency  of  farm-yard  dung  in 
1827  (consequent  on  the  almos^t  total  failure  of 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year)  first  mduced  me 
to  try  4  acres  of  turnip  without  other  manure, 
sown  with  15  bushels  of  bone-dust  per  acre, 
■which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Watson  :  it  cost  .'is. 
per  bushel,  or  £'2  Ss.  per  acre.  The  crop  of 
turnip  on  thes«  lour  acres  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  rest  raised  with  farm-yard  manure  ;  but  as 
the  whole  of  the  turnips  were  pulled,  and  the 
lahd  received  some  dung  before  the  succeeding 
crop,  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  following  white  crop  and  grass 
being  good. 

Ne.xt  year,  1828,  encouraged  by  the  former 
successful  experinirnt,  eight  acres  were  sown 
•with  turnip,  solely  with  bone-dust ;  the  soil  a 
light  sandy  loam  ;  the  subsoil  gravel  and  sand, 
coming  in  some  places  nearly  to  the  surface, 
which  is  very  irregular,  but  in  general  has  a 
south  exposure.  This  field  had  been  broken 
up  with  a  crop  of  oats  in  1827,  after  having  been 
depastured  six  years,  principally  by  sheep.  The 
quantity  of  bone-dust  given  was  20  bushels  per 
acre,  and  cost  2s.  bd.  per  bushel,  or  JC2  lOs.  per 
acre.  The  turnip-crop  was  so  heavy,  that,  not. 
■withstanding  the  verj  light  nature  of  the  soil, 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  |>ull  one-third  for  the 
feeding  cattle,  two  drills  pulled,  and  four  left  to 
be  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1829,  these  eight  acres  were  sown 
"with  barley  and  grass-seeds,  and  the  produce 
was  57  bolls  1  bushel,  or  7  bolls  1  bushel  nearly 
p«'r  acre,  of  grain,  equal  in  quality  to  ihe  best 
in  the  Dundee  market,  both  in  weight  and  co- 
lor. Next  year,  a  fair  crop  of  hay  lor  that  d«(- 
scription  of  land  was  cut,  about  150  stones  an 
acre  ;  and  though  1  am  now  convinced  that  the 
field  should  ratlier  have  been  depastured  the 
first  year,  yet  the  pasture  was  better  than  it 
had  ever  been  known  before  for  the  two  follow, 
ing  seasons,  1831  and  1832.  It  is  worthy  of 
rc.Trurk,  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  bone- 
manure,  that  in  a  small  angle  of  this  field,  in 
which  I  had  permitted  a  cottager  to  plant  pota- 
toes,  well  dunged,  and  which,  after  their  remo- 
val, was  included  in  one  of  the  Hakings  of  the 
sheep,  and  had  (one  might  have  supposed) 
thereby  had  at  least  equal  advantage  with  the 
adjacent  bone-dust  turnip.land,  both  the  barley 
and  grass  crops  were  evidently  inferior,  and 
this  continued  to  be  observable  until  the  field 
was  again  ploughed  up.  A  very  bulky  crop  of 
oats  has  been  reaped  this  season,  probably  up- 
wards of  eijiht  bolls  per  acre,  hut  no  pari  of  it 
is  yet  thrashed. 

Having  detailed  wliat  may  be  considered  a 
fair  experiment  during  the  whole  rotation  of  the 
above  eight  acres,  I  may  add,  that  turnip  raised 
■with  bone  manure,  and  fed  ott'with  sheep,  has 
now  become  a  regular  part  of  the  system  on 
this  farm  ;  15,  20,  and,  last  year,  25  acres  were 
fed  ofT,  and  invariably  with  the  same  favorable 
results,  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  a«lopr 
a  five-shift  rotation,  and  to  continue  it  without 
injury  to  the  laiid.  Every  person  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  farm,  of 
which  a  considerable  jiroportion  consists  -ol 
light,  dry,  sandy  loam,  at  a  distance  from  town, 
manure,  must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this,  from  knowing  the  expense  at  which  such 
land  was  formerly  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  indeed,  th~  prices  of  corn  for  «om« 
years  past  would  not  warrant  the  necessary 
outlay,  and  large  tracts  of  land,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing barley  little  inferior  to  that,  of  Norfolk, 


must  speedily  have  been  converted  into  sheep' 
pasture,  but  for  the  introduction  of  bone-ma- 
nure. 

Note. — For  the  last  four  years,  25  bushels  oi 
b»ne-dust  have  been  given  to  the  acre  ;  the  price 
this  year  was  3s  per  bushel,  or  JC2  15s  per  acre. 

[The  honorary  Silver  Medal  having  been  of- 
fered  as  a  premium  for  the  best  account  of  ex. 
periments  made,  to  ascertain  what  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  plucking  off  the  flowers 
of  the  Potato,  it  was  adjudged  to  the  author  of 
the  following  Report.] 

Report  of  an  Experiment' made  at  Abcrdona,  to 
ascertain  the  Benefit  resulting  from  the  Re- 
moval of  Potato-Blossoms.     By  Jamrs  MuR- 

R4V. 

The  experiment  was  made  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  Highland  Society  in  their 
list  of  premiums  for  183^3. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  was  not  the  best 
adapted  for  a  very  successful  potato  crop,  but 
as  1  did  not  think  of  making  the  experunent 
until  al^er  the  ground  had  been  sown,  I  had  no 
alternative  left  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that  an  experimeiitot  this  nature, although  made 
upon  n  crop  rai.ved  in  soil  not  peculiarly  well 
adapted  fur  its  culture,  will  be  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory in  determining  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  it,  as  one  made  upon  A  nior«  eon- 
genial  soil.  The  soil  consisted  throughout  the 
two  acres  upon  which  the  potatoes  had  been 
sown,  of  a  wballow  loam,  upon  a  bed  of  what  is 
generally  called  tilt.  The  field  had  been  well 
drained,  but  like  every  other  field  of  the  ^tanie 
nature  of  soil,  (unhT*s  where  Mr.  Smith  o( 
Dennston's  trenching  plough  may  have  been 
used,)  continues  in  what  may  be  called  a  cold, 
damp  stale,  and  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  po- 
tato. 

The  variety  of  the  potato  sown  waa  one 
which  had  been  brought  from  Ireland  some 
years  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  this  neighborhood, 
and  is  called  the  red  potato  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

I  divided  the  whole  field  into  parts  of  thret 
drills  each,  and  having  explained  what  I  wished 
to  be  done  to  a  few  children  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  old,|previous  to  the  appearance  ol 
any  blossoms,  they  never  allowed  a  day  to 
elapse,  without  looking  after  their  charge,  and 
no  sooner  had  a  blossom  begun  to  appear,  (or 
in  bud,)  upon  No.  1  of  each  part,  than  it  was 
certain  to  be  immediately  plucked  off.  The 
other  two  drills  of  each"  part  remained  uii. 
touched  until  the  blossoms  upon  No.  2  seemed 
to  be  fully  expanded,  when  they  were  also 
plucked  ofl*,  while  No.  3  was  allowed  to  ripen 
;t8  fruit.  By  arranging  the  drills  in  this  man- 
ner, I  could  depend  on  being  more  correct  in 
having  the  soil  of  each  of  the  drills  of  each  part 
exactly  similar  than  I  could  have  been,  had  I 
divided  the  field  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Society. 

The  preceding  part  of  the  experiment  was 
(as  it  must  appear  «i)  be)  very  simple  indeed, 
and  attended  with  oo  expense  whatever,  for 
there  are  always  chiHren  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  farm,  who  will  do  the  work  for  a  few 
pence  a-day. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  experiment  to 
arrange  was  the  taking  up  of  the  crop,  so  thai 
there  might  be  no  interference  between  the  dif- 
ferent drills.  To  obtain  this,  I  took  threr 
carts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  entirely 
by  No.  1  of  each  part,  another  by  No.  2,  and 
the  remaining  one  by  No.  3.  In  this  manner  I 
prevented  the  very  slightest  mingling  of  tlir  po 
tatoes. 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  which  each  can 
held,  was  exactly  ascertained,  and  the  manage, 
inent  of  this  part  of  the  experiment  being  giver 
lo  «ine  prr.«on,  it  whs  his  bu»»iiieiiis  to  mart 
•lown  how  many  loads  each  cart  took  to  th< 
potato-pit. 

After  ihe  whole  crop  had  been  taken  off  tin 
field,  and  the  overseer's  note-book  examined, 
the  following  wni  the  result : 

Drillet  No.  1,  being  those  from  which  the 


blossoms  were  plucked  in  the  bud,  contained 
30  bolls  2  bushels. 

Drills,  No.  2,  being  those  from  which  the 
blossoms  were  plucked  when  in  full  flower, 
contained  27  bolls  3  bushels. 

Drills,  No;  3,  being  those  upon  which  the 
fruit  was  allowed  to  ripen,  contained  26  bolls. 

The  superiority,  therefore,  of  No.  1  over  No. 
2,  was  2  bolls  5  bushels  ;  over  No.  3,  was  4 
bells  3  bushels  ;  and  of  No.  2  over  No.  3,  whs  1 
boll  2  bushels. 

From  the  above  experiment  it  would  appear, 
that  the  potato  crop  had  been  improved  by 
having  the  blossoms  plucked  off,  and  that  ac 
cording  to  the  period  at  which  it  had  been  done. 
At  the  same  time,  the  difference  is  perhaps  not 
much  more  than  would  be  counter-balanced  by 
the  additional  trouble  given  in  taking  up  the 
crops ;  for,  although  regulated  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly could  be  done,  still  it  could  not  be  taken 
up  in  nearly  the  time  in  which  it  would  hare 
been  done,  had  the  drills  been  resorted  to  indis. 
criminately. 

The  quality  of  the  potato  is  remarkably  good, 
it  is  of  a  mealy  nature,  and  an  uncommonly 
goo<l  keeper.  We  were  u^iing  them  last  year 
here,  in  preference  to  early  potatoes.  Aberdo- 
na,  Alloa,  November,  18.'?3. — [Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.] 


Transplaistino  Impl^mrnts. — Many  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  prefer  transplanting  some 
field  and  garden  crops,  for  various  reasons,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  greater  certainty  and 
yield  of  the  crops.  Turnips,  which  are  so  lia- 
ble to  be  cut  off  by  insects,  and  by  turkies,  are, 
by  transphmting,  rendered  as  certain  as  most 
other  field  crops.  In  the  New-England  Farmer 
we  find  the  subjoined  notice  of  simple  imple. 
ments : 

Several  comjilicated  transplanting  instru- 
ments,  consisting  of  several  pieces,  are  dit. 
scribed  in  the  books,  but  I  believe  thfit  •ne 
which  I  made  and  used  last  summer  will  l>e 
found  to  answer  almost  every  purpose.  It  con- 
sists ot  a  simple  rylinder  of  tin  plate,  equal 
throughout,  the  top  edge  being  turned  over  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  hand.  They  may  be  made  of 
any  size,  but  the  best  for  ordinary  purposes  are 
about  8  or  10  inches  high,  and  4  or  5  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  placed  over  the  young  plant  about 
to  be  removed,  and  pushed  down  a  few  inches 
into  the  soil,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
roots  ;  it  is  then  taken  up,  bringing  the  earth 
and  plant  with  it.  Being  then  carried  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wished  to  set  the  plant,  and  the 
hole  being  previously  made  to  receive  it,  it  is 
^et  in  the  hole,  and  a  few  strokes  from  the  dig- 
ger on  the  outside  loosens  it,  and  leaves  the 
plant  erect  in  its  place,  with  all  the  earth  in  h 
circular  mass  about  it,  when  the  transplanter  is 
removed.  The  ease  and  neatness  with  which 
the  operation  is  performed  is  very  striking.  A 
plant  may  be  kept  in  the  transplanter  for  sere- 
ral  days  uninjured,  and  carried  to  almost  any 
distance.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett  three 
transplanters  of  different  sizes,  which  will  per- 
haps explain  themselves  better  than  my[  de- 
scription. -  William  Oakes. 

Ipswich,  April  8,  1834. 

Since  the  above  notice  we  have  been  intro. 
luced  to  another  implement  for  the  same  pur- 
.)ose,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  which  is  for 
■«ale  at  the  Boston  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
This  machine  is  so  fitted  with  a  moveable  slant. 
ng  side,  that  the  communication  between  the 
•  laiit  and  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  except  a 
.>oriion  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  is  cut  off  at 
the  bottom  as  well  as  the  sides,  by  which  means. 
on  withdrawing  the  implement,  the  extraction 
jf  the  plant,  and  a  quantity  of  attached  soil  in 
which  it  grew,  is  rendered  certain. 


•nfi.- 


Locusts. — According  to  the  prevailing  no- 
tion, these  insects  arc  to  return  this  season, 
being  the  17th  year  sinoe  their  former  appear* 
ance. 

•_.-.-^    ■■:■    .   :.     ^■:.''\.:-     ,.:;^ •■■;_. 
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Manufacture    of   Silk— Gay    and    Bottum's 
Silk  Apparatus.     By  the  Editor. 

Among  the  pleasing  ohjects  to  be  seen  in 
the  picture  of  our  country,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  will 
be  the  creeping  and  voracious  silk  worm, — 
pleasing,  because  the  emblem  of  so  much 
prosperity,  and  the  source  of  so  much  earth- 
ly happiness.  It  will,  in  the  language  of  the 
eve,  say  that  the  stony  fields  and  the  river 
bottoms  of  industrious  New-England  are 
inclosed  by  the  bright-leaved  mulberry' — that 
the  blooming  fair  in  the  land  of  steady  hab- 
its  are  plucking  the  leafy  food,  feeding  my- 
riads of  nature's  humble  and  hungry  off- 
spring,  and  unwinding  the  glossy  fibre  that 
is  to  clothe  and  bring  food  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  worthy  families — that  emulous 
New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  West,  are  adding  the  im- 
portant  labors  of  the  silk-worm  to  their  aU 
ready  immerous  and  augmented  resources, 
— and  that  the  generous  and  high-minded 
South,  seeing  that  industry  and  enterprise 
avail  more  than  murmurings  in  averting  the 
evils  of  the  tariff",  are  introducing  this  and 
other  abundant  sources  of  wealth,  for  which 
their  climate,  soil,  and  internal  resources  af- 
ford many  facilities. 

From  all  we  have  seen  and  learned,  we 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  lliis  coun- 
tf)'  will  rapidly  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  until  its  own  wants  are  supplied,  and 
perhaps  until  it  finds  itself  in  a  condition  to 
compete  with  other  countries  to  supply  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  northern, 
middle,  western,  and  southern  States,  exten- 
sive preparations  are  being  made,  not  only 
for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  but  for  ma- 
nufacturing the  silk,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  New.England  Stales.  Of  this  progress 
our  future  pages  will  give  an  account. 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Bottum,  of  Lisbon,  Ct.,  re- 
cently exhibited  in  this  city  their  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  arfif le.  It  was 
kept  in  active  operation,  and  consisted  of  a 
reel  for  winding  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  a 
winding  frame  for  winding  it  from  the  hanks 
on  to  spools,  or  bobbins,  a  twisting  or  throwst- 
ing  machine  for  doubling  and  twisting  it  on 
to  other  bobbins,  and  two  looms  for  weaving. 
The  whole  apparatus  would  occupy  a  space 
of  twenty  feet  square,  and  was  made  princi- 
pally  of  iron,  and  in  the  most  durable  and 
finished  manner.  We  took  down  a  few  notes, 
which  we  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  order 
they  were  taken. 

The  reel,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  that 
of  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame,  and  wheels  of  polished  iron 
and  brass.  It  is  a  very  compact  and  simple 
machine,  doing  the  work  in  the  most  perfect 
Planner.  The  price  of  it  is  fifty  dollars  ;  and 
Mr.  (Gay  thinks  the  part  on  which  the  silk 
is  wound  should  be  made  of  metal,  to  pre- 
serve  the  fibres  or  threads  of  the  same  ten- 
sion until  ±ey  become  dry.  This  makes  the 
thread  smooth,  and  less  liable  to  be  fritted  in 
the  wear.  If  made  of  wood,  he  says  the 
moisture  of  the  silk  will  cause  that  part  in 
contact  with  it  to  swell  and  shrink,  and  thus 
injure  the  thread.  We  should  suppose,  how. 
ever,  that  glass,  or  thin  nieces  of  metal  fas- 
tened on  the  wood,  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose,  and  enable  him  to  manufacture'  them 
at  near  one  third  the  price. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  apparatus  is 
moved  with  water  or  horse  power,  for  which 
it  is  designed,  one  female  will  reel  one  pound 


of  raw  silk  for  weaving,  and  one  and  a  half 
or  two  pounds  for  sewing.  For  a  hand  reel, 
two  females  are  required  to  do  this  quantity. 
One  bushel  of  cocoons  will  make  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  merchantable  raw  silk, 
and  two  ounces  of  floss  silk. 

The  diameter  of  the  winding  part  of  Mr. 
Gay's  reel  is  not  sufficiently  large.  The 
larger  it  is  the  faster  can  the  silk  be  reeled. 
One^'  of  these  reels  will  reel  for  a  whole 
neighborhood,  and    enable    silk   growers  to 


pound  ;  next,  of  fair  quality,  worth  $4.50  ; 
best,  worth  $5  to  $5.50,  when  wound. 

American  raw  silk  thus  prepared  is  supe. 
rior  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and  will 
command  a  better  price.  Mr.  Bottum  has 
for  two  years  past  bought  all  American  raw 
silk  he  could  obtain.  But  on  account  of  th« 
scarcity  of  the  article,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
depend  principally  on  imported  silk  to  keep 
his  weaving  in  operation.  He  depends  on 
the  females  of  our  own   country  for  all  the 


produce   raw  silk   that    will  command  from  operatTons  except  that  of  weaving ;  and  for 
$4  to  $5.50  per  pound.  nthis  cotton   weavers  will  supply   every  de> 


The  silk  is   taken    from  the   reel  and  puti'mand.     Much    loss    and   much    discourage. 


on  the  winding  frame,  which  winds,  twists, 
and,  if  necessary,  doubles  the  thread  at  the 
same  operation.  One  female,  on  the  above 
supposition  that  the  apparatus  is  moved  by 
other  power,  will  wind  and  double  two 
pounds  from  thirty  bobbins  in  a  day.  This 
is  lor  warp — a.  greater  quantity  for  filling. 

The  spools  are  taken  from  the  winding 
frame  and  put  on  the  twisting  or  throwsting 
machine.  One  female  will  attend  30  to  50 
spindles,  producing  about  one  and  a  half 
I  pounds  of  weaving  silk,  and  two  for  sewing. 
After  this  operation  the  silk  is  cleaned  by 
boiling  in  soap  suds  about  two  hours — 20  lbs. 
of  soap  to  100  lbs.  of  silk.  It  is  nt*w  co- 
lored, which  is  done  in  New. England  prin- 
cipally with  vegetable  substances,  almost  en. 
tirely  of  the  growth  of  this  country.  The 
silk  is  superior  to  that  of  foreign  countries, 
in  the  durability  of  both  color  and  wear.  An  [ 
elderly  lady  of  Lisbon,  Ct.  has  a  piece  of 
American  silk  of  lead  color,  which  has  been  i 
lying  about  the  house  for  more  than  twenty! 
years  ;   it  is  still   unfaded  and  unchanged.      I 

The  next  operation  is  weaving  on  a  hand! 
loom.  A  weaver,  often  a  female,  will  pro. 
duce  per  day  five  to  six  yards  of  thick  vest, 
iiig,  or  gros  de  Naples.  Of  thinner  silks, 
six  to  ten  yards  cun  be  woven.  The  speci. 
mens  that  we  saw  were  very  thick  and  strong, 
and  were  worth  three  dollars  per  yard. 

Although  silk  has  been  manufactured  in  this 
country  for  more  than  fifty  years,  yet  Mr. 
Bottum,  who  has  given  his  attention  to  it  for 
thirty  years,  informs  us  that  there  are  not 
cocoons  raised  in  the  country  sufficient  to 
keep  three  hand  looms  in  operation.  If 
more  cocoons  were  raised,  there  would  be  a 
better  market,  although  they  now  command 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per 
bushel,  of  good  quality.  A  farmer  can  raise 
one  bushel  for  two  dollars,  if  he  hires  all  the: 
labor.  An  orchard  will  let  out  for  half  or 
more  of  the  cocoons  produced.  A  gentle.  I 
man  in  Hartford  lets  out  his  orchard  for  two- 1 
thirds.  One  acre  of  the  white  mulberry 
will  produce  forty  pounds  of  raw  silk.  Dr. I 
Henry  Holmes,  of  Hartford,  says  from  fifty' 
to  a  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Butler,  of  New- 1 
York,  calculates  the  new  Chinese  mulberr)',! 
Morus  multicaulis,  will  produce  one  hundred  j 
pounds.     Mr.  B.  has  100,000  of  these  plants.  1 

When  the  cocoons  are  first  finished  by  thel 
worns,  they  are  put  in  slialiow  baskets,  co-i 
vered  with  paper,  and  dried  in  an  oven  mo-! 
derately  heated.  When  taken  from  the  oven  j 
the  baskets  should  remain  covered  until  thei 
cocoons  become  cool,  and  then  thev  arc! 
spread  to  dry.  If  they  arc  not  immediate!*  ; 
spun,  they  should  be  put  in  cotton  bags,  withj 
a  little  tobacco  sprinkled  among  them  to 
keep  out  moths. 

Cocoons  before  they  are  wound  should  be 
sorted  into  three  qualities :  poor,  or  first 
tortf  for  sewing  silk,  will  command  $4  per 


ment  have  been  met  with,  by  depending  on 
foreigners.  Mr.  B.  has  used  raw  silk  from 
Bengal,  Canton,  and  Italy,  and  he  prefers 
American  silk,  at  10  per  cent  higher  price. 
It  is  brighter,  softer,  and  stronger,  by  25  per 
cent,  'riie  Italian  is  next  best  for  softness. 
The  whole  apparatus  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Gay  6ii,  Bottum  is  principally  mad«  of  iron, 
finished  in  a  superior  style,  and  cost  about 
$1000.  The  greater  part  of  it  would  last 
for  a  century.  They  will  exhibit  it  in  New. 
Haven,  on  the  15th  of  May,  before  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 
They  intend  also  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute  in  this  city,  in  Octo. 
ber  next.  As  soon  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  made,  a  reel  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  81  Barclay  street. 
The  improvements  in  the  machinery  are  the 
result  of  eighteen  years  of  experiment  and 
experience.  Independent  of  the  weaving 
part,  or  looms,  two  hands  are  required  for 
the  moving  power.  Horse  or  other  power 
will  be  requisite  in  producing  work  in  facto- 
ries. 

Strawbebbies  in  Florida. — Strawberries 
were  in  the  market  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  in 
the  month  of  March.  New  potatoes  had  also 
made  their  api>earance. 


The    Fkkncii  Teeatt. — Some    grave    qneations 
seem  likely  lu  arise  from  the  rejection  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputiea,  of  the  appropriation  to  carry 
into  efTcct  iheir  treaty  of  indemnity  with  us.     Under 
it,  French  winea  have  been  admitted  for  more  than 
two  years,  we  believe,    into  our  ports  at  a  redoced 
duty.     Some  duties,  overcharged,  have  been  refund- 
ed,  and  the  whole  course  of  this  country  baa  been 
shaped  on  the  presumption  that  the  treaty  was  valid, 
and  of  mutual  obligation.     The   perfect  good   faith, 
therefore,   with  which  we  have  acted  in  the  matter, 
may  be  advantageously  coatrasted  with — to  eay  the 
least  of  it — the  carelessness  and  indifTerencc  of  the 
French  Government,  as  instanced  by  suffering,  in  the 
first  place,    the  t>ill.  drawtf  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  instalment,  to  be  protcat. 
ed — then    by  omitting  to  aubmit  the   treaty  to  the 
Chambers  till  a  period  so  late,  intheseasion  previoua 
to  this,  that  no  action  could  t>e  had  on  it — and  final, 
ly  by  failing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  support  thie 
measure  of  obvious  justice,  and  now  of  admitted  ol>.  ; 
ligation,  with  the   same  strengtiv,   which  a  few  daya 
before  in  carrying  an  odious  law — that  for  aappreas. 
ing    associations — the    Ministers   exhibited.     That 
aw,  in  a  house  er400,  was  carried  by  a  ministerial 
vote  of  246  to  li>4 — whereas  the  mmistehal  vote  fori 
the  treaty  was  only  168,  a  defection  of  «evea(y-«if  A<j 
membrrg  .'     The    rejecting,  or  anti-miniatcrial  vot*,! 
was  llCt.     The  whole  nunit>cr  composing  the  Char 
bcr  of  Deputies  is  460.  and  yet  on  a  queation  involvJ 
ing  the   mutual  harm'iny  and  good  understanding 
two  nation*,  344  members  only  attended.     Thie  is 
matter,  which,  uii.ler  the  circumstances,   it   will 
difficult  for  the    French  ninistry  to  explain  aatiafai 
toriljr.  ;  '_-^\y  ,    |..,. 
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Prairie  du  Chien,  Upper  Miaaiatippi,  Feb. 

I  had  only  been  in  Galena  a  few  houn,  when  I 
Uumt  that  a  mail  carrier  waa  to  start  in  the  morning 
for  Fort  Crawford  en  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  de. 
tvrmined  at  once  to  accompany  him,  deferring  an  ex 
amination  of  the  country  around  Galena  till  my  re- 
turn. It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  ot  a  fine,  clear 
cold  day,  when  my  compagnon  de  toyagt,  a  bluff, 
faced,  curly.pated  fellow  in  a  gieen  blanket  coat, 
drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  better  sleigh  than  I  had 
seen  on  any  of  the  stage  routes  helow,  and  wrapping 
myself  up  in  a  couple  of  buffalo  rubea  and  suixJrv 
blankets,  I  found  myself,  after  ascending  (h«  rugged 
bluffs  of  Fever  river,  armed  at  all  points  to  encounter 
the  biting  twind  which  swept  the  open  plain  beyond. 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that  although  the  culd  winds 
in  this  prairie  country  have  a  power  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  till  I  experienced  it,  yet  the  people  dress  so  much 
more  rationally  than  they  do  at  the  North  on  the  sea- 
board, that  health  and  even  comfort  are  but  little  in. 
Taded.  I  remembfjj  when  first  ovei  taken  by  the 
cold  weather  on  the  prairies,  I  was  travelling  with  a 
■inple  furred  wrapper  as  an  overcoat  and  a  pair  of 
carpet  socks  over  my  boots  ;  tlie  last  of  which,  from 
their  clumsy  and  effeminate  appearance,  I  long  neg- 
lected to  put  on.  But  on  arriving  one  night  at  a  lone- 
ly shantee,  I  found  an  old  Indian  trader  just  disen. 
cumbering  himself  of  his  travelling  gear,  and  the  les- 
soa  has  not  been  readily  forgotten.  His  disrobing 
reminded  me  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  with  hi 
sixteen  jackets,  (a  stale  joke  by  the  by,  which  is  now 
rarely  practised  upon  the  stage) — and  a  man  at  arms 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  his  armour  of  plate  and 
triple  coat  of  twisted  mail,  was  not  cased  in  better 
pr*«f  than  was  my  Indian  trader.  Among  the  arti- 
cles of  dress  that  I  recollect  were  a  blanket  c*atover 
aa  ordinary  surtout,  a  plaid  cloak  upon  that,  and  a 
buffalo  robe  trumping  the  whole  ;  while  three  pair  of 
woalen  socks,  buckskin  mocasins,  and  long  boots  of 
buffalo  skin  with  the  fur  innide,  assisted  his  leggings 
<»f  green  baixe  in  keeping  his  extremities  warm  ;  and 
a  hu^t  flood  and  vis«r  of  fur  set  Jack  Frost  at  defi- 
ance, should  he  assail  from  ab«>e.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  mention  all  these  defences  as  constituting  the 
ordinary  apparel  of  the  country ;  fur  every  one  on 
the  frontiers  dresses  just  as  he  pleases,  and  whether 
he  haa  his  blanHlats  and  skins  made  up  into  coats  and 
boois,  or  wears  them  loose  about  his  person,  no  one 
comments  Upon  it.  The  utmost  freedom  of  dres:* 
prerails,  and  you  may  see  the  same  person  three 
days  in  succession  with  a  leather  hunting  shirt,  a 
surtout  of  scarlet  woolen,  or  a  coat  of  sn|iertine 
kraadcloth,  just  from  New  York,  all  worn  in  any 
company,  with  the  same  air  of  independence  ;  and, 
while  aeveral  colors  and  tex'ures  frequently  combine 
ia  the  same  dress,  the  result  ie  of  course  an  out- 
rafeoas  violation  of  taste  in  individual  inbtances,  but 
Ifreat  picturesqueness  of  costume  upon  ihe  whole. 
The  very  figure  whose  apparel  is  most  obnoxious  to 
the  laws  of  good  taste  as  last  enacted  by  fashion, 
being  often  that,  which,  of  all  others,  a  painter 
would  introduce  into  a  landscape  to  relieve  its  colors, 
or  copy  for  some  romantic  charm  o(  its  own. 

The  country  through  whicli  we  now  rode,  though 
only  interspersed  here  and  there  with  woodland, 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  open 
prairie  below.  In  ttie  vicinity  of  Gulena  it  was 
much  broken  by  rocky  ravmes  and  deep  gullies — 
which  in  the  spring  of  the  year  must  afford  a  ready 
passage  for  the  water  created  by  the  melting  of  large 
bodies  t{  snow — and  far  away  toward  the  Mississip. 
pi  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  showed  like  a  dis- 
taot  range  of  mountains,  that  an  nearer  approach 
resolved  themselves  into  three  or  four  distinct  hills, 
which  again  on  reaching  their  banks,  proved  to  be 
only  rocky  mounds,  of  not  more  than  150  or  200  feet 
elevation — standing  isolated  on  the  vast  plain  like 
excrcsences,  thrown  up  by  some  eruption  fiom  its 
sarface.  Beyond  these  again,  the  country  became 
beautifully  undulating,  and  when  the  warm  light  ef 
sun.set  glanced  along  the  tall  yellow  grass  which 
raised  its  tapering  spears  above  the  snowy  surface, 
and  the  purple  light  of  evening  deepened  in  the  scat. 
tared  groves  that  rested  on  its  bosom — it  required  no 
exercise  of  fancy  to  conceive  that  these  were  sloping 
lands,  and  smooth  meadows,  and  open  parks,  which 
the  gathering  shades  of  night  were  stealing  from  the 
eye.  But  at  last,  just  where  the  the  landscape  was  be- 
eomingj^lmost  too  broken  to  keep  up  these  associations 


of  high  cultivation,  a  distant  light  appeared  glimmering 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley,  and  slipping  and 
floundering  through  the  snow  which  partially  smooth, 
ed  the  rugged  descent,  we  entered  a  small  hamlet  of| 
log  huts,  and  drove  up  to  th*e  door  of  a  frame  build, 
ing,  which  proved  to  be  the  public  house  of  "  Mineral 
Point." 

A  portly  Tennesseean  of  some  six  feet  received 
us  warmly  at  the  door,  and  hurried  me  into  a  room 
where  a  large  fire  of  bur  oak,  and  a  smoking  supper 
»f  venison  and  hot  corn  cakes  were  alike  welcomed, 
/lalf  a  dozen  miocr^  ia  leatt\er  shirts  and  belted 
coats  ef  Kentucky  jean  were  lounging  about  the 
establishment,  while  a  tall  backwoodsman  in  a  fringed 
hunting  frock,  was  stretched  on  several  chairs,  with 
a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  a  Pel- 
ham  aovel,  which,  with  a  volume  of  Sliakspeare,  an 
^Id  bible,  and  the  "  Western  Songster,"  formed  a 
pyramid  beneath  his  brawny  arm.  "Whirling 
Thunder,"  the  Winnebago  Chief,  had,  as  I  was  in. 
formed,  just  left  the  establishment,  or  our  party  would 
have  been  perfect.  The  old  fellow,  who,  I  presume, 
is  superannuated,  had  been  breathing  revenge  and 
slaughter  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who.  he  says, 
have  killed  a  number  of  hii  tribe,  and  he  avows  a 
lietermination  to  come  down  upon  the  enemy  with 
700  warriors,  though  I  believe  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  not  at  present  500  in  his  tribe,  and  they 
scattered  far  and  wide  on  their  Hunting  expeditions. 
As  it  was  however,  1  found  the  company  into  which 
[  was  thrown,  in  more  than  one  way  agreeable.  I'hey 
were  civil  and  intelligent ;  and  when  a  segar  was 
handed  me  by  a  well  dres.ed  gentleman  engaged  in 
the  mines,  who  had  set  down  to  supper  with  us, 
I  stretched  my  legs  before  the  fire,  and  soon  felt  my. 
self  perfectly  at  home.  The  rumors  of  Indian  wars, 
with  the  incidents  in  those  already  gone  by  being 
thoroughly  discussed,  feats  of  strength  and  activity 
were  next  introduced ;  whereat,  a  burly  broad, 
shouldered  fellow,  with  a  head  of  hair  like  a  boat's 
swab,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  the  flaps  of  his 
rough  kersey  doublet  like  a  pair  of  wings,  he 
crowed  and  swore  he  could  throw  any  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  mines  "  Why,  Bill  Armstrong," 
cried  a  little  old  man,  who  I  was  assured  was  78 
years  of  age,  shaking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  the 
while,  "I  could  double  up  two  such  fellows  as  you 
in  my  time,  and  I  think  as  it  is  (slowly  rising  and 
coMaring  the  puissant  Bill;  I'll  whip  one  of  them  new' 
for  a  treat."  They  grappled  at  once,  and  Armstrong 
good  naturedly  allowing  the  old  man  to  put  him  down, 
a  laugh  was  raised  at  his  expense.  But  Bill  was  too 
much  a  cock  of  the  walk  to  mind  it,  and  striding  up 
to  the  bar,  he  call*'d  out,  "  Come  here  old  fellow  and 
take  your  treat — you're  a  steamboat — but  who 
couldn't  be  beat  by  a  fellow  that  had  foity  years  the 
advantage  of  him." 

The  next  day's  sun  found  us,  when  a  few  hours 
high,  in  a  country  which,  though  not  a  house  was  to 
be  seen  for  miles,  I  can  cnly  compare,  with  its  in. 
termingling  of  prairies  and  groves,  rocky  ravines 
and  rapid  brooks  of  sparkling  water,  to  the  appear, 
ance  which  the  interior  of  the  country  along  the 
Hudson  would  present,  if  the  fences  and  farm  houses 
were  taken  away.  Its  varied  aspect  was  far  more 
pleasing  to  my  eye  than  the  immense  plains  of 
table  land  belaw,  where  the  sound  of  a  water- 
fall is  never  to  be  heard,  and  a  stone  larger  than 
a  pebble  is,  (unless  on  the  hanks  of  the  Illi- 
nois,)  rarely  met  with.  The  soil,  indeed,  is  not  s« 
rich,  but  the  country  is  unquestionably  more  healthy  ; 
and  though  tlic  climate  is  actually  more  severe  in 
winter,  yet  the  wind  is  so  much  broken  by  the  nume. 
rous  groves,  and  the  general  inequalities  of  the  sur. 
face  that  one  suffers  much  less  from  cold.  A  great 
errer  is  committed  by  Government  in  keeping  the 
land  out  of  market,  for  the  patches  of  woodland, 
though  frequent,  are  not  so  dense  as  those  below,  and 
the  number  of  smelting  furnaces  of  lead  ore,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  country  between  Rock 
river  and  the  Ouisconsin,  tends  to  diminish  them  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  dozen  years  hence,  wood  enough 
will  hardly  be  left  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
farmer.  Whatever  measures  are  adopted,  however 
— and  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  in  relation  to  these  lands, 
now  pending  in  Congress — the  preemption  rights  of 
the  first  settlers  should  be  secured  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  Their  sufTcrings  from  three  Indian  wars, 
and  their  enduranee  of  every  risque  and  privation, 
are  almost  incredible  ;  and  considering  that  it  will 
take  .hem  some  years  now,  to  recover  from  the  last 
afl'air  of  Black  Hawk,  I  would  have  government  give 
them  several  years  credit ;  but  the  early  sale  of  the 
lands,  I  belive  to  be  indispensable  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  world.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  smelting  should  be  done  in  the  inte. 
rior,  but  the  mineral  shetuld  be  transported  to  points 


where  iiiel  is  more  abundant,  and  the  timber  now 
growing  upon  the  spot  left  for  the  use  of  the  farmers 
and  the  miners,  to  whom  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  labors.  Such  will  hardly  be  the 
case  until  a  property  in  lands  is  established,  and  indi.  ■ 
viduals  be  no  longer  permitted  to  sweep  grove  after  "* 
grove  from  the  soil,  till  the  country  begins  to  assimi. 
late  in  some  places  to  those  leaflless  tracks  in  II. 
iinois,  which  will  probably  remain  unsettled  prairie 
for  a  century  to  come. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  bold  life  which 
these  miners  have  long  led,  the  chief  dangers  of 
which,  it  is  presumed,  are  now  over — by  observmg  a 
strong  block  house  erected  among  a  cluster  of  small 
shantees  where  two  brothers  lived  with  whom  we 
stopped  to  take  some  refreshment  at  noon.  They 
were  miners  and  farmers  together ;  and  carrying  on 
their  business  remote  from  any  other  house  or  settle- 
ment, they  probably  sent  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions  of  their  favored  soil  to  market  at  Galena 
in  the  same  car.  They  had  struck  the  vein  of  ore 
which  they  were  working  in  badger  hunting — the 
habits  of  that  animal  being  of  great  assistance  to  the 
miner  in  exploring  for  mineral.  I  saw  at  the  same 
place  a  fine  dog  terribly  gored  by  a  wild  boar — the 
descendant  of  the  domestic  hog,  which  runs  wild  in 
this  region,  and  sometimes  makes  a  good  hunt. 

Our  rout  hither,  which  was  by  ne  means  direct, 
carried  us  through  a  broken  savage  country,  where 
a  thousand  clear  streams  seemed  to  have  their  birth 
among  the  rocks — singing  away — though  the  earth 
was  wrapped 

"  In  safe-consiiuilng  wiiu<3r'f  ilrir.zled  snow." 
as  if  the  leaves  of  June  quivered  over  their  chrystal 
currents.  At  one  time  these  crisped  fountains  were 
the  only  objects  that  gave  life  to  a  burned  forest 
through  which  we  rode,  where  the  tall  branchless 
and  charred  trees  stood  motionless  on  the  steep  hill, 
side,  or  lay  in  wild  disorder,  as  they  had  tumbled  from 
the  rocky  heights,  into  a  ravine  below.  Emerging 
from  this  desolate  region,  where  the  tracks  of  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side, 
we  launched  out  on  one  of  the  loveliest  prairies  I  ever 
beheld.  It  was  about  a  mile  wide,  and  not  more 
than  four  or  five  in  length,  and  smooth  as  a  billiard 
table,  with  two  small  islets  of  wood  in  the  centre — 
Our  horses,  which  had  seemed  almost  fagged  eut 
while  slipping  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks  and 
fallen  trees,  in  the  timbered  land — now  pricked  up 
their  cars  and  snorted  with  animation,  as  they  made 
our  light  sleigh  skim  over  the  smooth  plain. 

It  was  afternoon  on  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Galena,  that  on  descending  a  steep  bluff  of  abtut 
130  feet,  we  come  to  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ouis. 
consul,  winding  through  a  narrow  valley  below. — 
Following  down  the  slender  rill,  whose  banks  exhib- 
ited  no  sliubbery,  save  a  few  dwarf  willows,  we 
crossed  a  wooded  bottom,  where  the  long  grass  a. 
mong  the  trees  shot  above  the  snow  to  the  neight 
of  our  horses  shoulders,  and  reached  at  last  the 
Ouisconsin,  where  the  stream  might  be  about  a  quar. 
ter  of  a  mile  wide.  After  trying  the  ice  in  seveml 
places  with  long  poles,  we  ventured  at  last  to  cross ; 
and  scaling  a  bold  bluff  at  the  opposite  side,  paused 
a  moment  at  a  stone  house,  owned  by  a  Frenchman, 
to  let  our  horses  blow.  A  band  of  Wmnebagors 
were  standing  at  the  door,  and  as  they  were  all  in 
mourning  for  some  recently  deceased  relatiens,  their 
broad  blunt  features,  blackened  as  they  were,  made 
them  look  like  Hottentots.  A  ride  of  six  mil*  s. 
through  a  high  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with 
tnassive  groves  of  oak,  brought  u«  at  last  in  view  of 
the  bluffs  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  rising  iu  rocky 
masses  to  tlie  height  of  4  or  500  feet  aliove  the  bed 
of  that  t>eBUtiful  river,  whi^se  iron  bound  banks  and 
gentle  crvstalyne  current,  beat  but  Utile  affinity  to 
the  marshy  shores  and  turbid  tide  wliich  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  name,  after  the  Missouri 
gives  a  new  character  to  its  waters.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  first  view  of  •*  The  Father  of  Rivers," 
as  a  reach  of  several  miles  shut  in,  partly  by 
its  own  bluffs,  and  partly  by  those  of  the  Ouisconsin, 
with  its  numerous  islets,  smiling  in  the  light  of 
the  settiag  sua,  looked  like  some  comely  lalCe  at 
the  West :  girdled,  apparently,  by  inaccessible  cliffs 
on  three  sides,  and  keeping  the  edge  of  a  broad  mea- 
dow — which  in  its  turn  wae  bound  and  sheltered  by 
lofty  bluffs — on  the  fourth.  That  meadow  lay  now  be- 
neath me,  and  it  was  Prairie  Du  Chien.  II. 

ScaMONS    ON    DUTIKB    KLONOINO  TO  aOMB   OF   TMB 

CoNDiTio.NS  AND  RELATIONS  ep  Privatk  Lipb  ;  by 
John  G.  pALFaKv,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Li. 
terature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1  vol.  8to. 
pp.  370.  Boston :  Cuas.  Bowkn. — We  like  both  the 
tone  and  the  sukjecta  of  these  sermona.    The/  at* 
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practical.  They  come  home  to  the  bua.ne.s  and  bo- 
.cms  of  all.  They  are  catholic,  too,  m  th.ir  semi- 
B,ent8.  and  embrace  all :  they  are  free  from  contro- 
Teraial  poime  ;  and  finally,  they  seek  not  to  cxplam 
what  finite  understandings  can  neither  comprehend 
nor  elucidate,  but  leave  to  faith  what  belongs  exclu- 
siveiy  to  the  domain  of  faith. 

These  Sermons  treat  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of 'social  life,  and  were  delivered  some  years  ago  to 
the  congregation  in  Brattle  Square,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Professor  was  then  the  Pastor.  They  discuss  the 
duties  of  the  young  and  the  old,  of  the  rich  and  ol 
the  poor,  of  married  life,  and  of  the  parental  and  filial 
relations.  The  style  is  clear,  forcible,  and  polish- 
sd  and  the  doctrines  such  as  may  be  read  without 
offence  by  all,  and  by  naany  surely  with  profit.  The 
bo«k,  too,  is  printed  with  the  usual  beauty  and  accu. 
racy  of  the  Boston  press.  We  make  an  extract  from 
Sermon  X,  on  "  the  Duties  of  the  Rich,"  as  exhibit, 
ing  fairly  the  manner  of  the  writer: 

It  is  well  for  us  all,  my  iriends  to  have  cares. — 
There  is  no  one  indeed  woo  has  them  not,  if  he  is 
disposed  to  see  them  ;  but  for  any  one  who  is  not  so 
disposed,  it  is  happy  if  there  are  those  which  will 
force  themselves  upon  his  attention.  For  serious 
cares  of  any  kind  make  the  mind  serious,  which  so 
far  is  a  great  good.  Without  theoi  it  becomes  light 
and  giddy.  There  arc  persons,  who  constitutionally 
Beem  almost  incapable  of  being  led,  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  prosperity,  to  do  or  wish  ill  to  any 
human  being  ;  whose  feelings  towards  others  appear 
all  to  be  feelings  of  a  superficial,  indeed,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  genuine  kindness ;  but  for  whom  we 
see,  that  the  wish  which  a  true  friendship  would  dic- 
tate, would  be  that  they  should  have  some  of  those 
'  changes,*  for  want  ot  which  '  they  fear  not  God.' 
They  are  the  spoiled  children  of  prosperity.  There 
is  nothing  substantial  in  their  character.  There  is 
nothing  deep  in  any  of  their  feelings.  The  business 
of  tkeir  lives  is  a  weak  and  capricious  self-indulgence. 
The  scriptures,  which  subject  ihe  human  character 
to  BO  rigid  an  analysis,  are  faithful  in  exposing  this 
tendency.  '  He  gave  tliem  their  request,  and  sent 
1  eanness  into  their  souls.'  What  a  just  as  well  as 
strong  picture  this,  of  the  condition,  in  which  a 
luxuriance  of  outward  blessings  is  contrasted  with 
that  dearth  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
with  which  we  sometimes  see  it  followed. — 'The 
prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them.'  How  many 
the  instances  in  which  this  sentence  has  been  execu- 
ted; in  which  minds  not  absolutely  ill  disposed,  nor 
incapable  under  other  circumstances  uf  blessing  and 
being  blessed,  have  been  intoxicated  and  made  mere 
ly  giddy  and  frivolous  by  too  much  good  fortune,  as 
we  call  it,  and  seduced  away  from  every  strenuous 
and  honorable  application  of  their  powers. — *  In  my 
prosperity  I  said,  I  shall  never  be  moved.'  How 
natural  a  boast  for  a  mind  inflated  by  abundance,  and 
by  the  deference  which  it  brings,  and  by  the  habit  of 
seeing  its  own  will  a  law ;  yet  a  boast  how  presump 
tuouB,  an  expectation  how  fallacious,  a  confidence 
how  sadly  ill. adapted  to  prepare  for  the  changes 
wkich  time  may  bring.  The  very  waywardness  and 
e«centric  humors,  which  such  a  feeling  generates, 
■to  the  occasion  of  more  wants  than  any  prosperity 
can  supply  ;  and  the  affluent  circumstances,  which 
to  others  seem  adequate  to  obviate  every  wish,  are 
but  experienced  by  the  possessor  to  increase  their 
aamber.  The  feeling  is  as  much  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  self  discipline  and  improvement,  as  with 
that  of  centent.  '  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear,' 
■ays  the  apostle,  using  the  selfsame  expression  with 
that  in  our  text,  and  conveying  a  lesson  the  most 
needful  to  be  observed  by  all  who  are  intent  en  growth 
in  grace.  But  how  little  consistent  with  this  humble 
and  sanctifying  spirit  of  self  distrust  is  that  vain 
elation  of  the  mind  which  we  are  now  considering. 
And  what  a  stubborn  and  impracticable  religious 
insensibility  does  it  threaten  to  create.  •  When  thou 
Shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full,  then  beware  lest  thou 
forget  the  Lord.'  This  is  an  admonition,  called  for 
by  well  ascertained  tendencies  of  human  nature.— 
Jeshurun,  when  pampered,  was  restive  and  untract- 
able  ;  •  then  he  forsook  God  who  made  him,  and 
lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation.'  'They 
wero  filled  and  their  heart  was  exalted,  therefore 
have  they  forgotten  me.'  This  is  the  history  of 
many  an  envied,  but  unhappy  man's  experience 
and  if  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  infer  that  this 
kind  of  prosperity  is  therefore  not  to  be  desired,  we 
needs  must  own  that  it  is  not  every  mind  which  has 
tba  atrength  to  bear  it. 


The  Life  of  Thomas  Eddy — comprising  an  exten- 
sive correspondence — by  Samuel  L.  Knaff — 1  vol. 
8mo— pp  400— N.  Y.— Connob  &  Cooke. 

In  a  life,  however  long,  devoted  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  institutions  of 
charity,  of  education,  of  punishment  and  of  reform — 
there  can  hardly  be  found,  or  indeed  expected,  any 
of  those  stirring  incidents  which  impart  a  aest  to  thu 
biographies  of  men  more  ostensible  on  the  stage  °' 
human  affairs.  It  was  therefore  not  without  surprize 
that,  on  opening  this  volume,  we  found  ourselves  gra. 
dually  carried  on  from  page  to  page,  till  our  interest 
became  thoroughly  excited  in  the  modest  records  of 
this  good  man's  life.  The  correspondence  with  Col- 
qhoun,  the  famous  police  magistrate  of  London,  and 
with  other  foreigners,  well  known  in  the  annals  o 
philanthropy,  as  well  as  with  many  distinguished  men 
in  our  own  country,  gives  both  variety  and  interest  to 
the  narrative — which,  as  a  whole,  docs  credit  to  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  author. 

Aids  to  mental  Development,  or  hints  to  parents 
with  an  address  to  Mothers,  by  a  Lady  of  Philadel 
I  phia.     1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  340.     Philadelphia  :  Ket/  4r 
I  liiddU. — This  is  a  reprint,  with  some  modifications, 
I  to  adapt  it  to  our  use,  of  an   English  book.     The 
design  is  good,  and  we  think  generally  well  execa 
ted,   though  liable   to  the  objection   of  making  the 
children,  who  are  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  talk 
too  cleverly.     This  is  of  bad  practical  tendency,  as 
discouraging  many   from  persevering  in   the   plans 
here  recommended   and  illustrated,  by  ascertaining 
that  their  children  fall  so  far  short  in  the   nature  of 
their  answers,  and  in  quickness  of  comprehension, 
of  those  in  the  book. 

The  address  to  mothers,  by  the  Philadelphia  lady, 
embodies  some  excellent  views  on  oducation,  and  on 
jthe  importance  especially  of  that  education  of  which 
home  is  the  only  school. 

The  Classical  Family  Library,  Vols.  XI  and 
XIL  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.- These 
two  volumes  in  continuation  of  the  Classical  Libra- 
ry,  furnish  us  with  Virgil's  Poems,  the  Eclojues 
translated  by  Wrangham,  the  Georgics  by  Sotheby, 
and  the  iEneid  by  Dryden.  The  dedication  of  Dry- 
den's  translation  to  Lord  Normanby  is  also  given, 
and  it  is.  as  is  well  known,  an  admirable  critique  on 
the  ^neid. 

Praise  or  extracts  for  such  works  as  these  would 
be  misplaced. 

An  EissAYON  NEW  Trials  "by  David  Graham 
Counsellor  at   law. — 1  vol.   8mo — N.  Y. — Halstkad 

&  VOORHIES. 

We  can  to-day  only  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  well  printed  volume,  treating  a  very  important 
branch  of  law.  We  hope  next  Saturday  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  it,  from  careful  examination. 

City  of  New  York. — New  York  and  its  Vicinitt. 
— These  are  two  very  well  executed  little  maps,  co- 
lored,  folded  up  and  bound  in  morrocco — so  as  to  be 
conveniently  jMit  in  the  pocket  and  carried  aljout. — 
The  maps  are  executed  by  D.  H.  Burr,  and  are  pub- 
lished by  J.  DisT  RCNi. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Part  XI.,  by 
Jas.  Herring,  of  New  York,  and  Jas.  B.  Lonoacre, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  N.  York,  Monson  Bancroft. — This 
number  presents  us  with  engravings  and  biographies 
of  Col.  Aaron  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  of  James  Feni. 
more  Cooper,  also  a  Jerseyman,  as  we  find,  though 
we  had  always  before  supposed  him  a  native  of  this 
State,  and  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Connec- 
ticut. It  is  an  excellent  number,  boih  in  the  exccu- 
lion  of  the  engravings  and  the  biographical  sketches 
— the  latter  of  which,  though  prone,  as  is  the  nature 
of  such  notices,  especially  when  applied  to  living 
men,  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  merit,  are  quito  in. 
teresting.  ;■"  ■  ■.  •"  ''];"••        "• 

Companion  to  the  Newspaper  ;  London  and  IVett 
York,  at  Wm.  JACKS0N'a»  71  Maiden  Jant. — This  it 


a  capital  publication.     It  ia  a  sort  of  cataLogue  rmi- 
Bonnie  of  the  principal  matters   contained  in  a  Lon. 
don  weekly  newspaper  of  great  circulation  and  abili- 
ty,  the  Spectator, — and  furnishes  in  a  quarto  volume 
of  some  22&  pages,  materials  of  information,  convo. 
nient  for  consultation  or  history,  of  the  greatest  ac. 
cessibility.     Every  public  librai^_at  j^atf,  and  fn- 
vate   libraries  of  any  extent,  should  take  a  copf  of 
this  publication,  which  is  to  be  continued  aimually. 
Among  the  items  of  great  interest  in  this  T»lam« 
for  1833,  are  the  history  of,  and  discussions  coDcem 
ing,  the  East  India  charter,  the  Bank  of  Elngland,  re' 
form  in  the  law  of  real  property,  with  a  general  re- 
trospect of  public  events,  &.C. 

An  accocht  of  Jank  C.  Rider,7A«  Springfield  Som. 
natnbulist,  by  L.  W.  Belden,  M.  D. — Springfield — 
G.  &  C.  Mr.RRiAM. — When  wc  first  heard  the  extra, 
ordinary  stories  concerning  the  subject  of  this  me. 
moir,  we  were  certainly  among  the  incredulous.  We 
have  now  read  witli  care  and  with  interest,  this  ac. 
count  by  Dr.  Belden — the  physician  who  saw  her  in 
btrj  first  paroxysm,  and  foUowod  up  the  case  till  a 
3ure  was  effected — and  we  can  no  longer  reftiae  our 
faith  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  related,  nor  our  convic- 
tion  that — however  inexplicable  and  unexplained,  aa 
many  of  them  still  seem  to  us — there  was  neither  im- 
posture  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  nor  collusion  oa  the 
part  of  those  around  her. 

The  great  distinction  in  the  case  of  this  young  par- 
son from  other  extraordinary  cases  of  somnambulism 
on  record,  was  an  incredtble  power  oj  vision;  and, 
ingenious  as  we  think  Dr.  Belden's  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  power,  as  the  result  ot  a  diseased  and 
thereby  highly  excited  state  of  both  tbo  eye  and 
brain,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  The  idea  that 
any  conceivable  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  tho  re> 
Una,  accompanied  by  any  morbid  change  that  can 
be  imagined  of  the  brain  whereby  its  pereeptire  pom- 
ere  should  be  excited  to  the  utmost,  can  explain  the 
fact  of  this  girl's  reading  in  a  darkened  room  through 
thick  bandages  wadded  with  cotton  and  placed  over 
her  eye  lids — the  names  of  strangera  ao  faintly  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  or  in  such  small  letters,  aa  to  bie  scarce- 
ly legible  to  persons  with  all  their  faculties  awake — 
seems  as  contrary  to  the  ordinary  courae  of  thinga — 
as  the  very  fact,  which  it  is  meant  fo  explain.  W« 
have  nothing  better,  indeed,  to  offer  in  tb«  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty;  and  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent to  believe — by  reason  of  the  unimpeachable  e»i- 
denee in  the  ease — and  to  marvel.  ,  :;.- 

Life  or  M  a-ka-tai-me-ha-kia-kiak,  or  Bvack 
Hawk;  with  an  Account  of  the  Cause  and  General 
History  of  the  late  Indian  War,  dictated  by  himaelf. 
1  vol.  Botton:  Russbll,  Odiorne  &  McrcAi^r. — 
I  This  is  the  first  specimen,  we  believe,  known  to  oar 
literature,  of  a  savage's  auto- biography.  It  waa  dic- 
tated by  Black  Hawk,  after  his  tour  in  the  Unitod 
States,  to  Antoine  Leclair,  the  United  States  Inter- 
preter  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  vouches  for  the 
care  and  fidelity  with  which  it  is  rendered  into  En- 
glish. It  is  dedicated  by  Black  Hawk,  in  tho  Sac 
tongue,  to  General  Atkinson,  his  conqueror.  It  ro. 
fers  the  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  Sacs  against  the 
.\mericans,  to  the  fact  of  treaties  surreptitiously 
made  by  them,  with  unauthorized  agents  of  tho  Sac 
nation,  which,  when  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  were  felt  as  grievous  wrongs  and  outrages. 
We  do  not  doubt  if  tliere  were  historians  among  the 
Indians,  that  such  or  similar  would  be  the  origin  of 
most,  if  not  of  all,  of  what  arc  called  Indian  wars, 
but  which  are,  m  fact,  mere  predatory  excursions  to 
seize  by  force,  the  lands  we  covet  and  do  not  own. 

The  following  notice  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  in  ihi<i  history  we  take  from  the  New 
England  Magnzimi,  for  this  month  : 

Behold  Black  Hawk,  then  a  general,  in  the  British 
service,  and  a  mure  respectable  one  than  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  Fire-arms,  ammunition,  tomahawks,  and 
clothing,  were  distributed,  and  G«oeral  Bteck  Hawk 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


■tarted  on  the  next  morning,  with  five  hundred 
hravea,  to  join  the  allied  army,  below  Detroit. — 
There  wag,  soon  after,  a  fight,  in  which,  aayt  the 
general  **  the  Americana  fought  well,  and  drove  ua 
with  conaiderable  loaa.  I  waa  aurprised  at  thia,  aa 
I  had  been  told  that  they  would  not  fight."  The 
■ame  aurceaa  followed  the  attack  of  a  fort,  and 
Black  Hawk  became  tired  of  hia  new  aervice, — 
"  the  aucceaa  being  ao  bad,  and  having  got  no  plun- 
der." He  r^marka,  that  "  the  Americana  ahot  better 
than  the  Britieh,  but  are  not  ao  well  provided  for." 
In  fact,  our  friend  Bull  alwaya  fighta  beat  with  a 
bellyfull ;  but  a  Yankee  ia  more  pugiiaciona  when 
hungry.  Having  left  the  8«rvice,  Black  Hawk  "linm- 
bled  himeelf  before  the  Great  Spirit,  and  returned 
ihanka  ftr  preservation  through  the  war."  He  waa 
never  ferocious,  and  he  haa  recorded,  that  he  often 
•pared  the  unwarned  and  helplesa.  When  on  an 
•zcnraion  againat  the  whites,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
hie  adopted  aon,  he  spared  those  he  came  :o  kill. — 
"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  met  the  man 
whom  we  supposed  we  had  killed,  aa  he  was  scalped, 
staggering  like  a  drunkard,  all  covered  with  blood. 
Thia  waa  the  most  terrible  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
told  my  comrade  to  kill  him,  to  put  him  out  of  mise- 
ry,— 1  could  not  look  at  him.  I  heard  a  rustling 
in  the  bushes,  and  distinctly  saw  two  little  boys  con- 
cealing themselves.  I  thought  of  my  own  children, 
and  passed  on  wiihout  noticing  them." 

Black  Hawk  waa  ^ver  a  good  dreamer.  The 
Great  Spirit,  in  a  dream,  gave  him  particulur  direc- 
liona  where  to  find  a  large  snake,  viz  :  down  the 
bluff,  at  a  creek,  in  the  top  of  a  hollow  tree  that  had 
been  cut  down.  The  snake  waa  to  point  out  with  hit* 
head,  the  direction  of  an  enemy.  These  were  two 
American  ofiicera. 

At  a  conference  with  American  agents  at  Si. 
Louis,  Black  Hav/k  and  ether  chiefs,  replied  to  the 
Commiasioner*.  that  '*  what  they  had  said  was  a  lie." 
and  he  seefia  to  have  been  surprised  that  such  a  form 
of  speech  should  excite  resentment.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  first  time  I  touched  goose-quill  to  pa- 
per, not  knowing,  however,  that  by  that  net  I  con- 
•ented  t«  give  away  my  village."  Jack  Cade  was 
similarly  taken  in.  "  Some  say,"  said  he,  "  that  it 
ia  the  bee  that  stings  ;  but  I  say  it  is  the  bee's  wax  ; 
for  I  did  but  seal  a  bit  of  paper,  and  have  not  been 
ny  own  man  aince." 

Tb«  loss  of  two  children  brought  much  sorrow 
npon  Black  HawK.  He  built  a  secluded  hut  and  re 
duced  himaelfto  poverty.  He  blacked  his  face  for 
two  years;  drank  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  ate  a  little  boiled  corn  at  sunset.  This  he  did 
hoping  the  Great  Spirit  would  take  pity  on  him  ;  and 
said  he,  "  I  never  take  a  drink  of  water  from  a  spring 
wiihout  being  mindful  of  his  goodness." 

But  the  treaty  was  to  be  executed,  and  the  Indiana 
were  called  upon  to  leave  their  village.  As  the 
chiefs  did  not  admit  that  they  had  knowingly  sold  it, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  gettmg  them  away.  Besides, 
■aid  Black  Hawk,  "my  reason  teaches  me  that  land 
cannot  be  sold  :  nething  can  he  sold  but  such  things 
aa  can  be  carried  away."  He  was  the  "Village 
Hampden,"  and  resisted  all  encroachments  on  his 
fi«l().  He  resolved  not  to  quit,  and  the  Prophet  as. 
•tired  him  that  he  would  no»  be  removed.  General 
Gainea,  however,  defeated  me  prediction,  and  Black 
Hawk  "touched  the  goose^uill"  to  another  treaty, 
and  crossed  the  MiasissippiT 

But  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  making 
ready  for  war,  and  the  "  White  Beaver"  (General 
Atkinson)  received  a  message,  "If  you  wish  to  fight 
us,  you  may  come  on."  The  eventa  of  the  war  have 
been  detailed  in  the  newspapers.  Pressed  on  all 
■ides,  vanquished  but  not  humiliated,  he  gave  him 
self  up  to  his  enemy  like  Weather'ford,  Tliemisto- 
clea,  and  Napeleon.  He  was  carried  to  Washington, 
and  visited  other  cities.  He  waa  astonished  at  the 
good  (rati  which  he  found  lor  his  carriage — meaning 

the  Cumberland  road  :  he  saw  many  wigwams  and 
villages,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the  country  to  in. 
duce  the  people  to  live  in  it.  The  Railroad  was  yet 
more  astonishing,  though  Black  Hawk  preferred  to 
travel  on  horseback. 

The  Great  Father  at  Washington  he  supposes  has 
seen  as  many  winters  as  himself.  "  His  wigwam  is 
well  furnished  with  every  tiling  good  and  pretty." — 
AiWaahington,Black  Hawk  was  well  received  by  the 
people,  and  especially,  as  he  says,  by  the  squaws. 

He  was  surprized  at  the  size  of  Baltimore,  and  of 
tha  •*  big  village  where  they  make  medals  and  mo 
ney."  A  New  York,  ta  his  utter  astonisbmeni,  he 
saw  a  man  ascend  in  a  balloon  till  he  was  no  longer 
visible  :  one  of  his  young  men  askeil  if  he  was  going 
to  Bee  the  Great  Spirit.  •'  Evrry  body,"  said  he, 
**  treated  us  with  friendship.  The  squaws  made  us 
many  handsome  little  presents.  They  were  very 
kind,  very  good,  and  very  pretty— for  pale  faces." 


The  publisher  of  the  American  edition  of  the 
"  Foreign  Quarterly"  and  "  Westminster"  Reviews, 
has  given  notice  that  the  republication  will  be  diacon 
tinued.  The  reasons  assigned  are  the  dissatisfaction 
produced  throughout  Qlhe]  Southern  States  at  the 
course  of  the  Westminster  Review  during  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1833,  on  the  subject  of  domeslic 
slavery  in  this  country,  and  the  general  pressure  of 
the  times,  which  have  produced  a  great  falling  off  in 

the  circulation. 

( 

The  intelliiient  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American,  who  u  now  ir.ivelling  in  the  far  West, 
continues  his  interesting  letter'.  We  renew  the 
hopp,  expressed  some  time  ago,  that  these  letters 
may  be  collected  and  preserved  in  a  volume.  They 
furnish  more  fresh  and  graphic  sketches  of  Western 
scenery,  and  belter  illusira'ions  of  Western  manners, 
j  than  we  remt  mber  ever  to  have  seen  any  where  else. 

I  We  may  now  say,  we  believe,  with  some  confi- 
dence, that  the  de«ire  repeated  in  the   above   para- 

!  graph  from  the  Alexandria  Phojnix,  and  which  we 
may  add  has  been  manifested  in  various  quarters,  for 
the  publication   in  a  book,  of  the   letters   from  the 

i  West  of  our  correspondent  H,  will  be  complied  with. 

I  They  will,  it  is  expected,  when  completed,  con- 
stitute a   handsome  volume,  comprising  much  infor 

!maiion  in  dptail,  statistics,  prices   of  land,  produce, 

l&c,  which  was  not  deemed  aa  well  suited  to  the 

'columns  of  a  newspaper. 

I      We  have  several  le'iers  now  on  hand,  which  lose 

I  nothing  of  their  interest  or    freshness  as  they  in 

I  crease  in  number. 

rORF.IGN  INTKLLIGENCE. 
Late  from  Ei;aope. — The  ship  VieUrin,  from 
Liverpool,  brings  ub  London  papers  to  the  3d  uli. 
inclusive,  and  Liverpool  papers  of  the  4th.  The  ac- 
counts are  not  particularly  interesting,  and  therefore, 
aa  we  are  much  preased  for  room,  we  do  not  make 
many  extracts.  Sir  Thomas  Denman  has  been  made 
a  Peer. 

France. — The  Ministers  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing their  law  on  the  subject  of  associations,  nearly  in 
the  state  in  which  they  first  proposed  it, — all  the 
amendments  at  all  calculaled  either  to  modify  its  op. 
pressive  character  or  even  to  Hmit  its  duration  having 
been  rejected  by  large  majorities.  At  the  final  de- 
bate, which  took  place  on  the  25th  ult.,  M.  Page 
spoke  strongly  against  the  measure,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  made  the  following  solemn  protest 
I  against  it: 

"  If  (said  the  Hon.  Deputy)  a  Frenchman,  an  ho 
{norable  man,  wishes  to  form  a  union  to  propagate, 
[^strengthen,  or  preserve  Christianity — I  am  his  man, 
iin  spite  of  your  Ministers  and  your  law. 

"  If  a  Frenchman,    an    honorable   man,  \«ishes  to 
form  a  union,  to  extend  charity  and  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes,  to  the  sick,  or  to  the  work 
men  out  of  employ — I  am  his  man  in  spite  of  your 
Ministers  and  your  law. 

"  If  any  Frenchman,  an  honorable  man,  wishes 
more  extensively  to  diffuse  acquired  truth,  sound 
doctrines,  and  the  knowledge  which  appears  for  the 
morality  of  the  future  and  the  happiness  ol  mankind 
— I  am  the  mart,  in  spite  of  your  Ministers  and  your 
law. 

"  If  any  Frenchman,  an  honorable  man,  wishes  to 
secure  to  his  country  the  safeguard  of  electoral  inde- 
pendence, and  oppose  those  disgraceful  elections, 
which  deliver  political  venality  up  to  Ministerial  cor- 
ruption— I  will  be  with  him,  in  spite  of  your  Minis- 
ters and  your  law. 

"The  slave  of  all  just  laws,  the  enemy  of  all  un- 
just laws,  between  the  prosecutors  and  their  victims 
I  will  not  hesitate.  I  know  no  human  power  which 
can  make  me  apostatize  from  God,  humanity  and 
France.  I  will  disobey  your  law,  to  obey  my  con. 
science." 

On  the  division,  the  numbers  were  for  the  bill, 
246, — against  it  154, — majority  92.  Several  of  the 
societies  in  the  provinces  have  already  protested 
against  the  law,  and  announcad  their  determination 
to  disobey  it.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Hociftf  det  droitf  de  fkomme  have  deem- 
ed  it  expedient  to  quit  Paris.  The  veteran  patriot, 
L-^faycttc.  has  delivered  the  following  written  pro- 
ieM  against  the  measure  : 

'•  The  new  and  progressive  attack  on  our  July  re. 


volution  has  been  so  completely  manifested  on  both 
sides  in  the  debates  that  my  forced  absence  from  the 
Chamber  ia  a  subject  of  regret  for  myself  alane.  I 
could,  nevertheless,  have  certified  to  the  heirs  of  89 
and  1830  that,  even  under  the  ancient  regime,  such 
an  interdiction,  subject  to  the  good  pleaaura  of  the 
police  of  Sartines  and  Lenoir,  would  have  excited  ••- 
tonishment  and  indignation,  even  in  the  Saloon'^  ot 
Veraailles.  I  now  confine  myself  to  adding  my  .ler. 
sonal  protest  to  the  numerous  votes  ef  my  honorable 
colleagues  against  this  unti.social  consequence  ef  a 
system,  the  origin  and  tendency  ot  which  I  pointed 
out  long  ago.       "  Paris,  26th  March,  1834. 

(Signed)  "  Lafatetti." 

The  Tribune  has  the  following : — The  Uniim  de 
Juilltt  held  a  general  meeting  yesterday,  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Lafayette,  when  they  entered 
a  protest  against  the  Associations'  Bill,  and  pledged 
themselves  not  to  submit  to  it!  Without  making 
public  things  which  concern  the  society  alone,  we 
say  that  more  than  one  deputy  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  M.  LaflTitte  was  not  tha  least  ener- 
getic in  recommending  resistance." 

Spain. 

Batonnb,  March  25. — Quesada  has  at  last  received 
instructions  to  cotnmence  operations,  and  this  even- 
ing we  leam  that  his  division  is  already  on  its  march, 
but  the  insurgents,  as  soon  as  they  got  intimation  of 
it,  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  are 
proceeding  towards  our  frontiers.  At  Elisondo  the 
municipal  authorities  were  seized  with  panic,  as  well 
as  the  workmen  who  were  making  uniforms  for  the 
Carlists,  who  all  took  flight  towards  Balcarles,  and 
spread  alarm  throughout  the  country.  Numereus 
persons  arc  emigrating  from  the  country,  and  the 
place  is  full  of  persons  who  have, fled  thither,  conceiv- 
ing themselves  in  danger  by  the  proclamation  et 
Quesada. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  Bolatin  do  Ce 
mercio,  respecting  the  convocation  of  the  Cortca,  and 
which  it  states,  is  obtained  from  quarters  which  are 
usually  well  informed-<- 

There  will  be  two  Chambers,  one  styled  *  Proc«re« 
del  Reyno,'  (Peers  of  the  realm)  aud  the  other,  •  Pro. 
curadores  del  Reyno'  (Deputies  of  the  kingdom). — 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  will  be  composed  of  the 
Archbisheps  and  Grandees  of  Spain  and  Castile,  Ge- 
nerals who  have  distinguished  themselves.  Magis- 
trates, Landed  Proprietors,  Principals  of  Manufacto- 
ries and  Commercial  Establishments,  Directors  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  those  who  have  rendered  ser- 
vice to  ihe  country.  The  sittings  will  be  public,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  conferred  for  life.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  composed  of  persons 
freely  elected,  who  have  nn  incoiae  of  12,000  reals, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  30. 

Government  servants,  lawyers,  physicians,  clerks 
of  the  supreme  tribimal,  and  surgeons,  may  be  elect- 
ed Deputies,  when  possessing  only  half  the  above 
mentioned  iilcome. 

Every  eleetor  must  be  possessed  of  an  income  ot 
6000  reals.  '  The  population  of  the  places  will  be  the 
basis  on  which  the  number  ef  members  to  be  retarned 
will  be  dscided,  whe  wilfbe  elected  for  three  years. 
The  Cortes  will  vote  the  taxes.  The  King  will  have 
the  pdwer  of  convoking,  provoquing,  and  dissolving 
the  Cortes  ;  but  he  must  convoke  anether  for  at  least 
a  year.  At  the  cieath  of  the  King  the  Cortes  will  as. 
•emble,  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  may  swear  to  pr«. 
tect  the  laws.  The  Cortee  will  also  meet  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion. 

The  Indicator  of  Bordeaux  of  the  27th  inst.  has 
the  following  of  the  25ih  from  Bayonne  : — "  The 
faction  of  Biscay  is  entire'y  dispersed,  but  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  inhuman  Zabala  are  not  at  an  end.  It  is 
said  that  Gen.  Espartero,  m  consequence  af  arrests 
made  by  Zabala  at  Lcgneitio,  has  taken  several  of 
the  Carlist  inhabitants  •>(  the  same  town  as  hostages, 
[n  consequenre  of  the  entry  of  the  insurgents  in  to 
Vitteria,  the  Queen's  tioops  made  52  prisoners,  ia- 
cluding  7  oiHcers,  who  were  ahot,  as  well  ae  a  Dial 
who  fired  at  a  conscript  from  his  window,  by  order 
uf  Gen  Osraa."  It  has  the  following  from  Madrid, 
dated  the  19th  inst  : — By  a  Royal  decree,  the  Qacca 
has  named  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  Don  Manuel 
Fraylo,  Bishop  of  Siguenza.  By  another  dacree 
Don  Jose  Maria  Manesca  has  been  named  President 
of  the  Royal  Court  at  Madrid.  ,  Don  Pedro  Velleli  ia 
named  Corregidor  of  Madrid.'  Major-General  Mi. 
ifuel  Taeon  has  been  appointed  a  Lt  General,  aod 
Capt.General  of  the  Isle  of  Coba." 

It  is  said  the  King  of  Holland  haa  refused  the  par. 
don  for  which  Por.AKi  prayed  in  hie  petition,  er  te 
grant  any  mitigation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  oa 
him  for  stealing  the  Princess  of  Orange's  jcwcla — • 
[Tiroes.] 
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It  will 
Ministry  has  been 


By  th.   packet  .hip  United   States.  Capt.    HoU 
dre/ge.  from  Liverpo.1.  we  have  Liverpool  paper- 
«f  the  8th.   and  London  of  the  7ih  Apr.l 
be   seen    that    a   new    French 

r  Pr»m  BelTi  Weekly  Mf^nger,  April  6.1 

l^»*».'*"*'  M-    -_^„  .f  the  week,  so  far  as  it 

The  foreign  ";«"'«*"^*'ijhout  interest.  The  Amc 

"'"'•?  *H  m„'"r  B.     wis  rejected  in  the  Chamber  of 

ncan  I"d«""^Jj«;;.d"y  by',  majority  of  176  to  168 


Twe  of  the  Ministers,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Ge- 


Deputies  an 

Two  of  the  ;»'"'•;—  •■;-  eat  length  and  with  much 
"rltc"rt'.u'Jporl  S.d  all  the  Ministers  voted 
rjr  h  But  .t  is. Tject'ed  by  a  majority  of  eight  in 
1  very  full  Chamber,  much,  very  much,  to  their  ere- 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  and  General  Sebastiani  im. 
mediately  tendered  their  resignations.  M.  Guizot 
shortly  after  followed  their  example,  and  »t  was  ex. 
Beeted  that  M.  Humatin,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
would  also  resign.  The  Cabinet  is  thus  broken  up. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  induce  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  to  remain,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  not 

be  successful.  .... 

The  consequences  of  the  change  ol  ministry  in 
France  at  the  present  moment,  says  an  able  contem- 
porary, may  bo  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  will  be 
clearly  impossible  to  carry  the  associations*  law  into 
•tfect  by  a  divided  and  feeble  administration,  in  the 
present  temper  of  France,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election.  Who  are  to  be  the  successors  of 
the  resigned  ministers  is  not  yet  fixed. 

[From  the  London  Timet,  of  7tA  April.] 

We  have  waited  with  some  anxiety,  or  at  least 
with  much  interest,  to  learn  the  now  cast  of  the 
FrsDch  Ministry,  the  completieo  ef  which  appears  in 
the  Moniteur  of  Saturday. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  could  resume  his  portfolio  ;  after  his  re. 
signation  of  office  had  been  recorded  in  the  ilfont. 
teur,  and  in  the  face  of  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which,  though  perhaps  now  repented  of, 
could  not  be  reversed.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  he  alone  should  have  been  expected  to  resign, 
■ince  the  treaty  which  he  defended  so  ably  in  the 
Chamber  was  made  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
and  must  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  whole  of  his 
colleagues,  as  well  as  his  own.  However  that  may 
be,  his  place  is  not  yet  adequately  filled,  anil  cannot 
perhaps  be  so  worthily  occupied  by  any  French  can. 
didate  fur  the  Foreign  ofiice. 

If,  however,  the  French  public  has  to  regret  the 
change  in  the  Foreign  Department,  which  has  depri 
ved  them  of  the  zeal  and  talents  of  de  Broglie,  some 
of  the  other  appointments  in  the  now  Cabinet  will  ap. 
pear  still  more  objectionable.     If  there  be  one   man 
in  France  more  unpopular  than  the  late    Minister  of 
Justice,  Barthe,  it  is  M.  Persil,  who  is  nominated 
his  successor.    The  continued  assaults  of  the  latter 
upon  the  press,  and  the  desire  which   he  has  shown 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  juries,   will  make  his  ap 
pointment  appear  the  result  of  a  contempt  for  public 
opinion,  rather  than  a  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  a  moderate  policy.  The  transference  of  M.  Thiers 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Ministry  of  the  line 
rior  is   an  event  of  no  consequence  ;  but  surely  M 
D*ArgoBt  must  have  thought  himself  the  victim  of  an 
intrigue  in  being  obliged  to  exchange  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the   Mmister  for  the  place  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  a  banking  establishment. 

We  quote  the  abstract  of  the  new  appointments 
from  the  Moniteur,  premising  that  the  modifications 
of  the  Cabinet  are  said  by  the  French  journals  of 
Saturday  not  to  have  been  completed  till  (Friday  e 
vening.  The  ofHcial  journal  promulgates  Koyal  or- 
dinances, by  which  M.  Persil,  Deputy,  Procurcur- 
General  of  the  Royal  Court,  is  appointed  Keeper  ot 
the  Seals,  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Worship. 
in  the  room  of  M.  Barthe.  who  is  created  a  P«$r  of 
France,  and  made  First  President  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  in  the  room  of  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  who 
resigns,  but  who  ia  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Ho- 
norary  First  President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts. 

M.  Thiers,  Deputy,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  ia  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  room  of  Count  lyArgout,  who  is  made  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  France  in  the  place  of  the  Duke 
th«  Gaete. 

M.  Duchatel,  Deputy,  is  nominated  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  the  room  of  M.  Thiers. 

The  separation  of  the  attributions  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce  will  be  hereafter 
determined  by  a  special  ordinance. 

Vice-Admiral  Count  de  Rigny,  Deputy,  and  Min. 
later  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies,  ia  appointed  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie. 

Vice-Admiral  Baron  Roussin,  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  ia  named  Minister  of  the  Marine  in 
the  room  of  Admiral  de  Rigny,  who,  however,  will 
continue  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  late  office 
till  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Roussin. 

M.  Martin  du  Nord,  Deputy,  and  Advocate  Gene- 
ral of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  is  appointed  Procureur 
General  of  the  Royal  Court  in  the  room  of  M.  Peraii 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Ministers  who 
retain  their  previous  offices  are  Marshal  Soult,  Pre 
sident  oi  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War  ;  M.  Hu- 
mann,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  M.  Guixut,  Minis, 
ter  of  Public  Instruction. 

"  The  Sultan  has,"  says  the  London  Spectator  of 
29th  March,  "  replied  to  Lord  Ponsonby's  interroga- 
tions respecting  his  famous  treaty  with  Russia,  in  the 
most  firm  and  haughty  tone.  Ho  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  keep  his  engagements  with  the  Czar,  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  which  his  subjects  bear  to  the 
Russian  alliance.  The  Timet  correspondent  at  the 
Porte  says — 

"  The  Russian  fleet,  with  25,000  men  on  board,  is 
waiting  at  Sebaatapol  for  sailing  orders  :  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  are  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  by  a  late  ukase,  the  G0,000  men  raised 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  have,  though  Turkish  sub. 
jects,  been  incorporated  in  the  Russian  army." 

"  Excepting  Lord  Palmerst«n,  no  one,  we  imagine. 


jprotecting  the  frontier  provinces  from  the  menaces  of 
I  Don  Carlos  and  hia  ally  of  the  House  of  Braganza.— 
j  Instead  of  a  mere    inroad    however,    in  tqaeat   •( 
a    fugitive    pretender,    the    troops    of    the    Qu*eB 
'of    Spain,     whether    with     or    without    a   formal 
I  declaration  of  war,  will  assume  an  attitude  directly 
hostile   to  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Bra^ansa, 
I  and    will    act    of    course     in     perfect    aceordanee 
I  with  the  views  of  the  other.     This  was  one  of  dM 
Heading  objects  of  the  mission  of  M.  de  Sarroenta  to 
I  Madri<l,  and  it  will  not  be  completed  to  the  satis&c 
Ition  of  men  of  liberal  principles  in  either  ^of  ths  two 
jkingdoms,  until  the  whole  peninsula  is  united  in  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  already  in  interest,  by  the  conclusion  and 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  ofTenaive  and  defen- 
sive. 

Naples,  March  15. — The  uniwn  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, Viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  second  brother  of  the 
King,  with  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  is  no  longer  «  maUer  of  donbc : 
the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  course  of 
this  spring.  Much  hope  is  placed  in  the  alliance, 
the  young  Princess  having  t>een  educated  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  Madame  Adelaide,  whose  culti- 
vated understanding  and  richly  endowed  mind  are 
well  known.  In  Palermo,  which  is  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Royal  pair,  the  news  has  created  the 
livliest  sensation,  the  young  Princesr  having  been 
bom  there.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  of  the  French 
will  accompany  h«r  daughter  here  ;  at  a  later  period 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  will  also  pay  as 
a  visit.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  our  Sot. 
ereign  had  changed  his  opinion  relative  to  bis  aiater. 


places  any  confidence   in  the  pacific  professions  of  I  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.     Interesting  discever 


Russia.  These  warlike  preparations  give  the  lie  to 
all  such  palaver." 

A  letter  from  Constantinople,  dated  the  4th  ult.,  the 
statements  in  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  seem  great 
Ir  cxaggeraged,  has  the  following:  "It  is  certain 
that  the  steam  packet  which  recently  conveyed 
Halil  Pacha  to  the  Dardanelles  had  a  detachment  of 
artillerymen  en  board ;  it  is  also  certain  that  the  fleet 
and  Turkish  army  are  recruiting  with  extraordinary 
acttvity,  and  that  Russia  has  just  levied  troops  in 
Meldavia  and  Wallachia.  By  what  right  ?  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  t.'ie  Russian  fleet  stationed 
in  the  port  Sehaatopol  is  ready  to  set  sail,  at  the 
first  signal,  for  (Constantinople  ;  that  Nicholas  has 
sent  to  Achmet  Pacha  1,000,000  of  ducats,  proceed- 
ing from  the  debt  of  Turkey  to  Russia  ;  that  he  has 
granted  the  Sultan  eight  years  to  pay  ofi'  his  debt ; 
that  a  serious  revolt,  the  instigators  of  which  are  un- 
known, had  broken  out  in  Bagdad,  and  in  Kurdistan, 
and  that  the  Porte  has  been  obliged  to  send  an  impo- 
sing force  there  ;  that  Constantinople  is  in  a  deplora. 
ble  condition ;  that  its  trade  has  never  been  so  slack ; 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  unfortimately  the  times  for  miracles  are 
past .' 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  Istinst.  has  the  fol- 
lowing,  of  the  26th  ult.,  from  Vienna  : — '  It  is  thought 
ihat  the  Congress  will  hold  a  grand  sitting  this  week, 
which  will  be  attended  by  M.  Ancillun.  Resolutions 
will  then  be  ag-«^ed  to,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  con- 
tradict the  injur  ons  reports  sent  abroad  by  the  French 
journals  relative  to  the  intentions  of  the  Germanic 
GovernmentB,  and  to  the  debates  of  the  Congress.' 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  March  27,  announces  that 
a  Plymouth  vessel,  called  the  Express  Packet,  laden 
with  2,500  muskets,  200  barrels  of  cartridges,  180 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores  for 
Don  Carlos,  h  is  been  captured  in  Vigo  Bay  by  the 
Government  Guardacosta  brig  the  Argus.  The  same 
Gazette  contains  two  decrees,  signed  on  the  2Gth,  at 
Aranjuez,  oae  of  which  orders  the  seizure  of  the  tem- 
poral property  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  quit- 
ted, or  may  quit,  their  churches  to  join  the  rebels; 
an.J  the  other  commands  the  suppression  of  all  con- 

veins  the  members  of  which  shall  have  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  the  plots  of  (he  Carlists,  either  by  joia- 
ing  the  insurgents,  concealing  ammunition  or  war- 
like stores,  or  assembling  clandestine  Juntas. 

Portugal,  Oporto,  March  24,  four  o'clock  p.  m. 
— The  governor  of  the  city  has  just  received  a  de- 
spatch of  four  lines  from  Admiral  Napier,  who  say* 
— **  This  morning  I  took  Camina  by  surprise,  and 
Viana  will  be  shurtiv  in  our  possession."  The 
Admiral  landed  there  with  about  about  500  men, 

brought  from  Lisbon  in  the  steamers  George  the 
Fourth  and  Lord  of  the  Itlet  and  mastered  the  place 
(where  the  feeling  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consti. 
tutional  cause)  withoat  opposition. — [Times.] 

Before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Sarmento  it  was  resoK- 
ed,  as  I  advised  you  at  the  time,  to  pass  the  Porta 
gese  frontier  in  considerrble  force,  for  the  purpose  of 


lies  have  been  made  at  Torre  del  Annunziato  ;  it  is 
not  ye:  known  whether  the  temple  being  now  cleared 
there,  forms  part  of  a  srand  Rttman  villa,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  the  commencement  of  a  third  buried  city, 
like  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Communication  is 
now  0|  cnel  with  Greece.  Vesuvius  is  sending  forth 
I  slight  eruptions.  The  6as(//e  quotes  the  funds  at 
j  Vienna,  on  the  22d  inst. — Metallics,  Five  per  cents., 
l98  1-16;  Diito,  Four  per  Cents.,  88  7-16  ;  Bank  Ac- 
jtiuns,  1,248. — [Angsburg  Gazette.] 

The  Frankfort  Gazette  of  the  29ih  ult.  announces 
the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Anbalt  Bernburg, 
father  of  the  Princess  Frederick  ol  Prussia. 
i  Recent  accounts  from  NapoU  di  Romania  annouace 
'the  death  of  the  Greek  Captain  Colocotroni,  in  the 
!  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  several  months, 
;  or  having  taken  part  with  several  other  Chiefs  in  a 
iconspiraay  against  the  Government. 

'  Casper  Hauser — whose  mysterious  story  and  re- 
|Cent  death  by  violence,  caused  so  much  interest, 
I  would  appear  by  the  annexed  paragraph,  to  have  ea. 
tailed  destruction  too  upon  his  friend,  patron,  and  bi- 
ographer, the  Jurist  Fuerbaek. 

According  to  the  Hanoverian  paper,  the  celebrated 
German  Jurist,  Fuerbaek,  who  died  lately  at  Frank- 
Tort,  during  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been 
, poisoned.  He  was  a  kind  patron  of  the  unfortuiute 
I  Casper  Hauser.  and  the  most  zealous  in  his  endea. 
ivour  to  discover  the  murderers  of  that  mysterious 
1  youth. — [German  Paper.] 

j  Coal  vs.  Gold. — In  a  work  lately  published  by  a 
I  Spaniard,  there  is  a  comparison  between  the  produce 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  America  and  the  coal 
I  mines  in  England,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  gross 
lvalue  of  the  amiual  produce  of  the  coal  mines,  which 
is  18,000,000  tons,  amounU  to  450,000,000  franca, 
including  the  wages  and  other  charges ;  whilst  the 
produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  including  the 
same  charges,  is  only  220,500,000  francs  ;  showing 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  coal  mines  o(  England,  over 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  New  World,  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  227,500,000  francs.  ^ 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  Timet,  is  still  sus- 
pected of  having  made  away  with  hia  wife's  jewels, 
notwithitandiiig  the  man  named  Polart  has  confessed 
that  he  was  the  thief.  It  is  said  that  Polari,  who 
might  have  escaped  by  taking  advantage  of  a  techni- 
cal blunder  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  appeared 
eager  to  be  convicted ;  and  now  it  ia  suppoaed  be 
will  be  pardoned. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Geo'-getowTi  Union,  of  the  23d  iuet.,  eaye— 
"  We  are  informed  all  the  Pee  Dee  country  ia  imder 
water,  and  the  injury  to  the  rice  field  banks  muat,  in 
consequence,  be  very  serious.  The  tides  for  aererai 
days  past,  were  higher  than  we  recollect,  without  tba 
agency  of  a  heavy  gale."  ^   ,  ^  ^  _  .  ^  , 
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CcKioos  Phenomenon. — The  Montreal  Herald  of 
S8tb,  states  that — 

"On  Saturday  mominsi  a  very  singular  phenomo 
Bon  was  obserrablfl  from  the  river  bank  in  front  oi 
oar  ehy.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  a  very  strong 
sight  perceived,  as  they  supposed,  an  immense  nutii- 
bar  of  small  birds  in  the  air,  but  at  such  a  height  as 
to  render  even  birds,  in  that  situation,  a  curiosity 
Ws  happened  to  be  passing,  and  in  vain  strained  our 
•f»  to  discover  the  objects  which  others  were  con- 
templating with  so  much  eagerness — b>  the  help  of 
a  glass,  however,  we  at  last  perceived  what  was  to 
•II  appearance  an  immense  flock  of  small  birds. — 
Tbaa«  objects  passed  away  in  millions  before  the 
current  of  the  light  wind  then  blowing,  but  many  de 
sccnded  lower  than  the  rest,  until  essily  disceniable 
by  the  naked  oye.  At  length  they  approached  the 
•arth,  and  proved  to  be  maple  leaven  ot  an  unusually 
large  size.  Many  of  them  were  picked  up  by  the  ci- 
tiiens,  and  we  have  kept  one.  Whence  they  came, 
or  bow  they  got  there,  are  questjons  which  furnish  a 
wide  field  fur  coiuecturc.  One  shrewd  fellow  ob 
served,  "that  this  must  be  the  fall  of  the  year  in  the 
■laon,  and  that  they  certainly  came  from  thence." 

[From  thX  Baltimare  American  of  Saturday.] 

Great  JEronautic  Expedition. — The  circumstances 
attending  the  second  splendid  balloon  ascension  of 
Mr.  Mills,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  lengthened  and  interesting  aeronautic  expe- 
ditions ever  made.  We  mentioned  in  yesterday's 
paper  the  particulars  of  his  departure  from  P'airmount, 
and  the  apparent  course  he  had  taken :  and  are  now 
enabled  to  supply  some  very  interesting  details  of  his 
long  and  rapid  flight  through  the  upper  regions.  His 
first  course,  after  ascending,  was  about  south  east, 
bat  in  a  short  time  a  counter  current  of  air  wafted 
him  in  an  opposite  or  westerly  direction,  iniRiediately 
over  the  city.  His  flight  westward  was  only  as  far 
as  a  point  above  the  long  bridge  over  the  Patapseo, 
when  he  encountered  an  adirarse  current,  which  car 
ried  him  back  again  in  an  easterly  course. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Mills  continued  to  rise,  by 
occasionally  throwing  out  ballast.  His  compass  now 
proved  of  no  service  to  him,  from  the  constant  rotary 
motion  which  the  balloon  assumed,  first  swinging 
round  in  one  direction  and  then  revolving  in  a  contra, 
ry  one.  The  course  of  the  balloon  was  eastwardly. 
At  forty  minutes  after  five,  Mr.  M.  encountered  a 
violent  snow  stoim,  with  the  thermometer  down  to, 
S4  deg.  Besides  being  obliged  to  endure  its  pehings 
he  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  drenching  from  the 
melted  snow,  which  thawed  as  it  fell  on  the  balloon, 
and  ran  down  from  its  neck  to  the  car  immediately 
under  it.  At  the  same  time,  also,  a  body  of  clouds 
passed  beneath  him,  and  he  lost  sight  of  the  earth  al- 
together. The  storm,  however,  soon  passed  off",  and, 
except  the  drenching,  left  him  unharmed. 

At  six  o'clock  he  had  attained  bis  greatest  eleva. 
tioB,  which  according  to  his  estimaie  and  the  indica- 
tioDs  of  the  barometer,  was  upwards  of  two  miles! — 
The  th'  rmometer  was  now  down  to  33  deg.,  or 
only  one  degree  above  freezing  point.  Mr.  M. 
all  the  while  was  going  eastwardly,  passing  over  the 
light  house  at  North  Point,  and  across  the  expanse  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  towards  Kent  County,  on  the 
Eutem  Shore.  He  had  now  had  recourse  to  his 
valves,  and  was  gradually  descending.  After  hav- 
ing passed  into  Kent  County  about  half  a  mile,  he 
made  preparations  to  land,  and  had  descended  with- 
in about  five  hundred  leet  «f  the  earth,  when  the 
balloon  was  taken  by  a  sudden  and  violent  gust  or 
eurreat  of  wind  from  the  east.  This  was  at  35 
minutes  after  six.  In  an  instant  after  the  wind  struck 
the  balloon,  it  was  driven  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow,  and  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  minutes, 
he  was  carried  back  to  North  Point,  a  distance  of 
/•urteen  miles  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ! 

New  as  heretefore,  Mr.  M.  preserved  an  undaun- 
ted coolness  and  Helf  possession,  and  as  he  was 
careering  across  the  waters  with  the  fleetness  of 
the  wind  iuelf,  he  discharged  gas  enough  to  bring 
him  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  surface.  As  the 
aoebors  struck  the  water  they  rebounded  with  a 
fore*  that  gave  him  a  pretty  distinct  notion  of  the 
rata  at  which  he  was  travelling.  As  soon  as  he 
oame  over  the  land  at  North  Point,  the  wind  greatly 
abated,  and  at  ten  minutes  before  seven  he  effected 
a  eafe  landing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lynde  Goodwin, 
from  whom  and  his  family  he  received  every  assis- 
taaee    in  securing  his  balloon  and  apparatus  in  per. 

foet  order. 

Thoe  terminated  this  most  extraordinary  aerial 
▼ojrage,  prosecuted  fer  three  hours,  to  the  distance 
•f  about  fifty  miles,  aud  for  the  greater  part  at  an 
elevation  of  one  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  After 
thie  feat,  Mr.  Mills, — who,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
ia  a  jouog  Mechanic  of  Baltimore— self  taught,  and 


dependent  alone  on  hi;  own  unaided  efforts, — may 
fairly  take^  rank  with  the  most  successful  eronauts 
of  the  age. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Mills  on  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  at 
various    periods  puring  his  voysge.     He  left  Fair- 
mount  at  ten  minutes  before  four  four  o'clock,  P.  M 
Table  or  Observation. 

Time.  Barometer.        Thermometer. 

h.  min.  in.  lOth.  deg. 
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Appointments  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  ad. 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  May  3. 

New  York. — Stephen  Allen,  Benj.  M.  Brown,  Saul 
Alley,  Charles  Dusenbury  and  William  W.  F'ox,  for 
Water  Commissioners  for  supplying  the  city  of  New 
York  with  pure  and  wholesome  water. 

Naval  Examination. — The  Board  for  the  exami 
nation  of  Midshipmen  whose  warrants  bear  date  pri- 
or to  1829,  will   convene  at  Baltimore  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May  next.     Commodore  Jacob  Jones  will 
be  the  President  of  hte  Board. 

American  Lycbi;m. — I'he  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  opened  yesterday  morning  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  Room,  east  end  of  the 
New  City  Hall,  or  Old  Alms  House. 

President  Duer  presided,  and  Win.  B.  Kinney  offi. 
ciated  as  Secretary. 

Forty-two  Delegates  were  reported  from  different 
Lyceums  and  kindred  associations  in  difterent  Stales ; 
among  others  we  heard  the  names  of  Judge  Clayton 
of  Georgia.  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun  and  A.  H.  Everett 
of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Weeks,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Lyceum,  &c.  Among  the  invited  guests 
are  Don  Tomas  Gener,  the  President  of  the  Cortes 
of  Spain,  the  Marquis  Aycnena,  and  other  foreign- 
ers of  distinction. 

The  morning  sessions  will  commence  at  9,  and  the 
, afternoon  at  4.  The  following  subjects  will  be  par- 
ticularly discussed  : 

1.  The  propriety  of  establishing  central  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

2.  The  applicability  of  the  monitorial  system  to 
schools  generally. 

3.  Corporal  punishments. 

4.  The  means  of  introducing  the  elements  of  na- 
tural history  into  common  education. 

5.  The  propriety  of  teaching  the  ancient  langua- 
ges in  common  schools. 

Interesting  reports  and  essays  may  be  expected 
on  various  subjects. — [Daily  Advertiser.] 

The  following  useful  Table  of  Bank  Notes  receiv- 
ed in  deposite   at  our  Banks,  was  politely  presented 
to  us  yesterday  by  the  receiving  Teller  of  the  Phffi- 
nix  Hank. — [Gazette.] 
Farmers'  Bank,  Troy, 
Bank  of  Troy,     do 
New  York  State  Bank,  Albany, 
Canal  Bank,  do 

Mechanics' and  Farmers'  Bank,  do 
Saratoga  County  Bank, 
Ulster  County  Bank, 
Bankof  Newburgh, 
CatskillBank.Catskill, 
Farmers'  Bank,     do 
Westchester  County  Bank, 
Hudson  River  Bank, 
Dutchess  County  Bank, 
Bank  of  I'oughkeepsie. 
And  $100  bills  only  of  Troy  City  Bank. 

lOO's  of  Mercht's  &.  Mechanics'  Bank, Troy. 
lOO'sand  50's  of  Coni'l  Bank,  Albany. 
lOO's  andSO's  of  LansingburgBank. 
lO's  and  upwards  of  Sussex   Bank,  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Amboy,  and  Farmers' 
and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Middle  Point. 
5'a  and  upwards  of  State  Bank,  Elizabeth, 
town;    State   Bank,    New    Brunswick; 
State  Bank,  Newark  ;  State  Bauk,  Mor- 
ris; Mechanics'  Bank,  Newark;  Newark 
-^  Banking  Insurance  Co. ;  Farmers' Bank, 
Kahway  ;  Orange  Bank,  county  ol  Es. 
eex ;  Norwich  Bank. 


All    denomi- 
nations  receiv- 
1  ed   in    deposite 
by   the  several 
Banks   of   this 
City. 


Splendid  Fire  Engines. — We  do  not  believe  there 
is  in  the  world  a  more  magnificent  thing  of  the  sort, 
than  the  new  Engine  belonging  to  the  Columbian 
Company,  and  which  that  spirited  associarion  have 
been  exhibiting  to  their  fellow  citizens  at  tho  Engiae 
House  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  at  the  corner 
of  Vesey  and  Church  streets.  The  frame  of  this  ele- 
gant  machine  is  of  very  superior  construction,  and 
the  ernamental  appointments  are  of  the  costliest  and 
most  tasteful  description,  as  well  indeed  they  may 
be,  since  some  of  our  most  meritorious  artists  have 
been  employed  in  the  work.  The  carving,  which  is 
the  work  of  Watkins  ic  Barry,  Chatham  square,  is 
done  in  mahogany,  but  so  beautiful  is  the  gilding  and 
bronzing,(by  Riley  Beardman,  249  William  st.)  that  it 
would  be  taken  at  once  for  solid  metal.  The  plating  is 
superb,  and  is  by  George  Rudd,  549  Broadway ;  the 
casting  by  Wallace  &.  Bunce,  of  Spruce  street.  The 
painting  isby  Weir,  and  of  course  is  excellent,  as  well 
in  design  asin  execution.  The  back  is  painted  by  John 
Quidor,  46  Canal  street,  and  deserves  great  praise. 
The  motto  of  the  company — *^ Actuated  by  benevo- 
lenee,  impelled  by  emulation" — is  not  only  beautifully 
engraved,  but  is  much  truer  to  the  intent  and  neirer 
to  the  actual  character  of  our  gallant  fire  companies 
than  most  mottos  are.  The  back  scene,  representing 
the  parting  of  Otwa  and  Azula,  from  the  curse  ofTal- 
hoosin,  is  uncommonly  fine.  In  short,  the  whole 
work  reflects  the  highest  credit,  as  well  to  the  vari- 
ous  artists  who  have  been  employed  in  its  con. 
struction  and  decoration,  as  to  the  deserving  Com- 
pany  oi  enterprizing  young  men  to  whom  it  belongs. 

By  the  by,  the  whole  existence  of  such  a  body  as 
our  firemen — volunteers  as  they  are  altogether  in 
arduous,  fatiguing,  and  often  perilous  duties,  seems 
to  us,  in  a  degree,  characteristic  and  peculiar. 

In  London,  the  firemen  receive  regular  pay,  and 
are  a  body  apart.  In  Paris,  they  are  a  military  corps 
— Sapeurs  et  Pompiers.  In  our  American  cities  they 
are  young  men  of  all  pursuits,  who  spend  time,  la- 
bor, and  money — much  money  sometimes,  as  the  de- 
corations of  the  engine  al>ove  described  will  prove — 
for  the  general  good  without  any  compensation  to  be 
named  :  for  the  exemption  frem  jury  duty  and  a  por- 
tion of  taxes  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  their 
sacrifices.  Yet  there  is  among  these  volunteers 
much  skill,  and  probably  more  emulation,  than  in  the 
paid  servants  or  soldiers  of  other  countries. 

The  Lost  MaU.—A  letter  from  the  Post  Office  at 
Columbia,  to  the  Post  Master  in  this  city,  dated  the 
18th,  says,  "  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  the 
Great  Mail  which  was  list  in  the  river  en  Sunday 
last.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  way  mail 
out  of  the  river." 

The  Lost  Mail  Found. 
Post  Office,  Camden,  April,  2\st,  1834. 

Mr.  Micou : — Sir  : — The  large  Augusta  Mail-bag 
from  this  Office,  that  was  lost  in  the  river  on  Sunday 
the  13th,  was  found  by  a  negro,  nine  miles  below  the 
Ferry,  lodged  in  a  raft,  and  brought  to  this  Oflice  last 
evening^  It  is  in  a  very  wet,  bad  state.  Your  let. 
ters,  with  the  Way-bill  dated  12th,  were  all  safe,  and 
I  think  all  the  rest  will  be  safe.  I  am  drying  and 
putting  them  up  in  as  good  a  state  as  I  can,  before  I 
forward  them.  Yours,  &.c. 

T.  Thornton,  P.  M. 

Shipwreck. — The  Boston  Transcript  says — "  We 
have  seen  a  letter  from  Captain  Isaac  Percival,  of 
the  schr.  General  Jackson,  from  this  port,  on  a  seal- 
ing voyage,  dated  at  the  Isle  of  France,  in  Decem- 
ber last.  He  states  that  after  leaving  St.  Salvador 
(no  date  given)  he  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Paul's,  where  he  found  twenty-one  poor  unfortunate 
beings,  the  only  survivors  of  ninety-one  men,  wonien 
and  children — crew  and  passengers  of  the  English 
ship  Lady  Monro,  cast  away  there.  They  had  been 
shipwrecked  ten  days,  but  the  bodies  of  tha  dead  re- 
mained unburied.  After  performing  the  unpleasant 
task  of  committing  the  putrid  bodies  to  the  earth,  he 
embarked  with  the  survivors,  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
carried  them  in  safety  to  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  Lady  Monro  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jehn  Aiken.  She  sailed  from  Calcutta  on  the  27ih 
June,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  the  11th  Oc- 
tober." 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  young  man,  son  of 
Mr.  Brass,  near  Kingston,  was  attacked  and  devoured 
by  wolves  last  week  in  the  woods  14  miles  from  thie 
place.  The  young  man  was  connected  with  some 
Indians  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  been  missing  two  or 
three  days ;  search  was  made  and  part  of  his  scitll, 
«nd  some  other  bones  were  found.    Our  information 
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n..»«-pit«^— A  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
Stiamboat  Disaster.  ^  ' 
of  New  York,  from  Columbus,  Geo..  ann«unces  that 
the  mail  boat  ••  Sur  of  tb.  West."  plying  between 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  burst  her  bo.ler  on  the 
18ih  ult  —killed  two  persons  and  injured  others 
_,ll  in  confusion,  and  no  mail  from  New  Orleans, 
a  bill  frem  the  Mobile  Post  Office 


says 


Anothk*.— The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  17th  ult.. 
••  By  an  arriral  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 


**^?ir«  th.t  the  Steamboat  St.  Louit,  bound  to  Ga 

Z"nlX'^-^h'  b°"«'' ^y  "'•'^'^ ^2 "'  ^^ p^'- 

Bom»  were  killed." 

The  accident  happened  m  attempimg  to  pass  the 
Des  Moisaes  Rapids.  The  stern  of  the  boat  struck 
upon  a  rock  and  careened  her  over— the  water  in  the 
boilers  of  course  running  to  the  lower  side.  In  this 
situation  the  boat  remained  for  tweniy  minutes  of 
half  an  hour,  when  she  righted,  and  the  sudden  re 
turn  of  the  water  into  the  boiler  produced  an  instan- 
taneous explosion.  The  names  of  the  sufferers  are 
-Perkins,  the  Engineer,  killed ;  Miss  More,  blown 
overboard  and  lost ;  Mrs.  Moore  and  son,  dange. 
rously  scalded,  and  three  other  children  killed  ;  Mrs. 
Lackett,  irom  Mill  Creek,  Illinois,  badly  scalded  ; 
Isaac  Mars,  dying  when  the  account  left ;  three 
Germans  dangerously  scalded,  and  three  other  per- 
sens  slightly  injured.  The  St.  Louis  was  chartered 
fer  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Galena, 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  excitemen 
among  the  lawyers,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  Cincin. 
nati,  on  the  subject  of  a  Clerk  to  the  Court.  The 
grounds  of  the  original  disseasions  are  not  stated, 
but  we  notice  among  the  prominent  facts,  stated  in 
large  capitals,  the  certificate  of  one  of  the  Judges 
that  an  offer  of  one  thouaond  dollar*  had  been  fnade 
to  him  fer  his  influence  in  obtaining  the  office  for  the 
successful  applicant.  It  must  he  a  snug  birth, 
and  as  the  judge  did  not  take  the  money,  there  is 
handsome  sum  saved  in  the  outfit. 

The  Earthqitaee  in  Pasto. 
[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Province  op  Pasto,  5th  February,  1834. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Seeretmry  of  State  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Affair». 
Sir — In  my  communication  of  the  29th  of  January, 
No.  5, 1  promised,  through  the  medium  of  your  Ex- 
cellency, to  detail  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the 
remarkable  events  occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  of 
the  20th  ot  the  same  month  ;  and  I  take  the  present 
occasion  of  fulfilling  my  promise  with  reference  to 
whatever  information  I  have  received  from  the  Politi- 
cal Chiefs  of  Paste  and  Tuquerres,  touching  this  sub- 
ject, in  compliance  with  my  directions  to  them. 

The  Executive  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all 
the  buildings  which  remained  standing  in  the  former 
city  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  ward  of  Fran- 
cisco, is  ascertained  to  have  suffered  least,  since 
the  greatest  part  of  the  houses  in  that  district,  al- 
though injured,  maybe  nevertheless  inhabited,  be- 
cause they  are  not  bulged  out,|but  the  rest  of  the  edi 
fices  in  the  city,  which  remain  not  destroyed,  would 
be  pulled  down  to  their  foundations,  from  their  utter 
insecurity  and  their  danger  to  the  public ;  also  the 
number  of  the  dead  hitherto  found  is  51,  and  of  the 
mutilated  50. 

The  Temples  and  Cloisters  of  Monjas,  of  Merced, 
•f  San  Augustin,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Santa  Domin- 
go,  must  be  raised  anew  from  their  foundations,  as 
also  the  churches  of  San  Sebastin  and  Santiago,  the 
Public  Bakery  and  Town  gate. 

To  restore  the  cathedral  to  its  former  condition 
will  be  attended  with  the  least  expense  of  any  of  the 
churches ;  because  the  steeple  and  Frontispiece  have 
alone  fallen,,  and  the  fissures  in  the  main  walls  are 
but  trifling. 

The  villages  in  the  neigJibourhood  of  the  city  of 
Pasto,  namely,  Laguna,  Mocondino,  Buesaquillo, 
Pejundino,  Puerres,  Canchalla,  Taraondino,  .Tongo 
vito,  Gualmatan,  Pandiaco  and  Tescual,  have  all  lost 
their  churches,  and  the  two  first  named  towns  lost 
■ome  of  their  thatched  houses  and  five  of  their  inha- 
bitants. 

The  parishes  of  Malatuy,  Yacuanquer,  Tambo, 
Buiaco,  Funes,  and  their  neighbouring  parishes,  have 
likewise  had  their  churches  destroyed,  their  Planta. 
tions  and  tiled  houses ;  but  that  lamentable  less  of 
life  has  not  been  incurred  there,  which  befel  Pasto 
.V»d  the  parish  of  Sibundoy,  whither  I  have  sent  two 
-Commissioners  to  examine  whether  the  origin  of  the 


Earthquaka  may  be  traced  to  one  of  its  mountains  or 
lakes. 

The  Commissioners  report,  that  at  the  right  of  a 
largo  Lake  in  the  District  of  Sibandoy,  a  small  rising 
ground  is  observed,  which  has  vomited  from  its  bosom 
large  pieces  of  rock,  and  that  huge  and  profound 
caverns  are  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the  Des- 
ert called  Bordoncillo  ;  that  almost  the  half  of  this  De- 
sert has  been  precipitated  into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth 
and  the  other  part  raised  as  it  were  above  the  sur- 
face, till  it  had  formed  a  mountain  of  similar  origin, 
situate  between  Sibundoy  and  Aguarico,  which  in  its 
formation  overspread  a  great  deal  of  the  original  soil 
The  Commissioners  further  state,  that  this  mountain 
has,  from  the  successive  convulsions  of  the  earth, 
mouldered  away,  covering  the  high  roads,  and  caus 
ing  the  formation  of  immense  marshes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  that  portions  of  the  earth,  precipitated  oc 
casionally  from  its  tops,  fell  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
Balsayaco,  and  obstructed  its  course,  the  sudden  and 
impetuous  overflow  of  which  destroyed  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  people  of  Santiago,forcing  ite  waters  even 
as  far  as  Putumayo,  being  increased  by  nearly  ninety 
tributary  streams ;  and  they  state  that  the  church  and 
ten  houses  have  been  reduced  to  ruins,  an4  the  re. 
mainder  of  the  inhabitants  have  fled  into  a  high  moun. 
tain,  with  all  the  images  which  they  were  able  to  save 
from  the  wreck.  Almost  the  whole  of  thie ^Canton 
is  overspread  with  large  abysses,  principally  in  the 
parish  of  Yacuanquer,  where  its  numerous  eruptions 
have  fortunately  not  disturbed  ^the  course  of  the  river 
Guitara. 

The  Churches  of  the  Parishes  Zuassuyes  and 
Ipialesofthe  District  of  Tuquerres  have  been  like- 
wise overthrown  :  and  there  considerable  chasms  in 
the  territory  of  Guachucal,  but  Divine  Providence 
has  graciously  been  pleased  to  preserve  its  inhabi 
tants  from  other  evils. 

Motions  of  the  earth  are  even  still  felt  there,  and 
its  frightful  growlings  terrify  us  every  instant,  and 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  are  felt  to  proceed  from 
that  part  of  Mocoa,  whence  they  seem  to  originate; 
but  up  to  this  moment  I  have  had  no  account  of  that 
unfortunate  people.  The  heat  of  the  sim  has  been 
excessive  and  destructive  of  the  crops,  but  it  has 
moderated  since  morning,  and  rained  heavily  last 
night,  which  affords  us  much  consolation,  as  it  prog- 
nosticates approaching  winter. 

Hoping  your  Excellency  will  bb  pleased  to  com- 
municate the  above  to  the  proper  authority,  may  God 
preserve  your  Excellency  many  years.  : 

Thomas  Espana. 


your  Excellency  will  solicit  other  greater  and  amta- 
ble  contributions  from  the  patriotism  and  philaathiw- 
py  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  Province,  who,  I  na 
persuaded,  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  cnes  of  afBiei*^ 
humanity.  In  the  following  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Popayan,  a  subscription  has  baeo  collected  for  tk« 
sufferers,  to  which  almost  all  have  contribntod  with 
a  prompt  and  generous  liberality :  and  Paato  will 
quickly  re-ascend  from  its  ruins,  if  all  the  other  iia- 
tricts  of  the  Republic  but  imitate  this  laadablo  «z. 
ample,  in  fulfilling  a  solemn  and  sacred  duty.    *     • 

Lino  De  Pohb*. 


road — done  no- 
great  dral  in  the 


Circular. 
Colombia,  State  of  Nexc  Granada,  Home 
and  Foreign  Office,  Bogota, 
Febiuary  11,  IS34. 
o  niB  Excellency 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of . 

On  the  20th  of  January  last,  at  seven  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  the  City  of  Pasto  had  been  converted 
into  ruins  in  an  instant,  by  a  violent  earthquake, 
followed  up  by  continual  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
occasional  severe  shocks,  which  were  felt  «v«n  to 


the  eve  of  the  32nd  at  the  moment  of  the  depar'ure 
of  the  last  post.  More  than  fifty  dead  bodies,  and 
as  many  others  in  an  expiring  state  have  been  already 
extracted  in  the  rubbish  on  the  remote  outskirts  of 
the  city  ;  and  a  nameless  multitude  ol  victims  are  al- 
together buried  beneath  the  wreck.  The  infection 
of  the  air  and  the  absolute  state  of  destitution,  being 
without  clothes  or  food,  to  which  those  are  reduced, 
who  have  survived  this  lamentable  catastrophe,  in  a 
season  of  extraordinary  heat  by  day,  and  most 
rigorous  frosts  by  night,  give  menacing  forebodings 
of  ail  approacaing  plague.  The  desolating  efiiticts 
ot  the  season,  itself  scorching  up  the  crops  or  nipping 
them  in  their  bud,  threaten  the  surrounding  country 
with  a  future  famine.  Similar  scenes  of  misery  and 
of  death,  have  been  exhibited  amongst  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  must  also  have  taken  place  in 
the  other  tdwns  of  the  Province,  situated  to  the 
South,  and  which  are  of  most  importance,  because 
the  movement  of  the  Earth  has  taken  its  origin  and 
direction,  from  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Prorvince  of 
Imbahura  in  the  State  of  the  Equator,  find  it  is 
known  likewise  that  this  Earthquake  ha»  destroyed 
the  City  of  Almaguer,  which  is  in  the  meridian  of 
the  City  of  Popayan. 

To  events  of  such  dismal  and  affecting  nature, 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Granada  can  be  insensible  or  indifferent. 

The  President  has  given  for  transmission  by  the 
Post  which  departs  to-morrow  morning,  three  thou 
sand  dollars,  to  relieve  the  first  necessities  of  the 
loyal  and  Industrious  Pastusians.  But  this  scanty 
supply  being  disproportionate  to  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  survivors,   I  am  directed  hereby  to  request, 


A  GOOD  Stort. — '♦  One  seldom  hears  a  good  ttttrj 
jnow-a-days :  the    following  is  not  bad.     ▲  year  or 

two  ago  there  came  to  the  Lion,  at ,  a  plea. 

sant-looking,  bustling,  great-coated,  commercial-tra- 
veller sort  of  a  body.  '  Well,  landlord,  what  have 
you  got,  rump  steak,  eh  ?  oyster  sauce,  eh?  bottle  of 
'sherry,  good,  eh  ?  send  'em  up.'  Dinner  was  served. 
the  wine  despatched,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
comfortably  settled  the  dinner. 

•  Waiter,'  said  tlie  traveller,  cooly  and  diapankm. 
ately  wiping  his  mouth  with  a  napkin, '  Waiter  I  am 
awkwardly  situated.' 

'  Sir  ?'  said  the  waiter,  '  expecting  a  love-letter.* 
'I  cannot  pay  you.' 

•  Sorry  for  that,  sir  ;  I  must  call  master.* — (Eater 
landlord.) 

'  My  good  sir,  you  see  this  is  rather  awkward — 
good  dinner  !  cpital .'  famous  wine!  glorious  £Tt>g! 
— but  no  cash.* 

The  landlord  looked  black. 

'  Pay  next  time — often  come  this 
thing  to-day — good  house  yours- 
bill  way.' 
j     The  landlord  looked  blue. 

'  No  difference  to  you,  of  course  ? — pleasant  house 
jhere — plenty  of  business — happy  to  take  your  order 
I — long  credit — good  bill.' 

'  There  is  my  bill,  sir — prompt  payment — I  pay  an 
I  go.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  must  go  without  paying.  Let  us  see — 
bill  17s.  fid.  lei  us  have  a  pint  of  sherry  together — 
make  it  up  a  pound<^that  will  squsre  it.' 

'  Sir,  I  say  you  are  a  swindler,  sir ! — I  will  have 
my  money.' 

*Sir,  I  tell  you  I  will  call  and  pay  you  ia  three 
weeks  from  this  time  exactly,  for  I  shall  have  to  paas 
this  road  again.' 

•  None  of  that,  sir — it  won't  do  with  me — pay  my 
money,  or  I'll  kick  you  out.' 

The  stranger  remonstrated — the  landlord  kicked 
him  out. 

'  You  will  repent  of  this,'  said  he  stranger. 

The  landlord  did  repent  it.  Three  weeks  after 
that  day,  punctual  to  his  word  the  stranger  re-en- 
tered the  Lion  Inn — the  landlord  looked  very  fool- 
ish— the  stranger  smiled,  and  held  out  his  hand — 
,fl've  come  to  pay  you  ray  score,  as  I  promised.* 

The  landlord  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  his 
rudeness — '  Se  many  swindlers  about,  there's  no 
knowing  whom  to  trust.  Hoped  the  gentleman 
'Would  pardon  him.  'Never  mind,  landlord;  but 
come,  Itt's  have  some  dinner  together — let  us  be 
friends.  What  have  yeu  got.  eh  7 — a  couple  of 
boiUd  fowls,  eh  ? — nice  little  nam  of  your  own  ctt-> 
ring  T  good  I — ^greens  from  your  own  garden  7  fa- 
mous ! — bottle  of  sherry  and  two  bottles  of  port — 
waiter,  thiais  excellent.* 

Dinner  passed  over — the  landlord  hobbed  and 
nobbed  with  the  stranger — they  passed  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  The  landlord  retired  te  attend  u  his 
avocations — the  stranger  finished  his  '  comforter'  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  addrnssed  the  waiter — 

'  Waiter,  what  is  to  pay  7' 

'  Two  pounds  ten  shillings  and  threepence,  air, 
including  the  former  account.' 

'  And  half  a  crown  fer  yourself  7' 

'  Makes  two  pounds  twelve  siul lines  and  aiiiepence, 
■jsir,'  replied  the  waiter,  rubbing  his  hands. 

'  Say  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings !'  eaid  the 
stranger,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  '  and  call  in  your 
master.' 

(Eater  landlord,  smiling  ...d  bespitable.) — *  Sorry 
you  are  going  so  soon,  sir.* 

'  The  stranger  merely  said,  with  a  fiertM  look,  '  I 
owed  yon  seventeen  and  sixpence,  three  weeka  ago, 
and  you  kijked  me  out  of  your  iiouse  for  it.* 

The  laudlord  began  to  apologize. 

'  No  words,  sir  ;  I  owed  you  seventeen  and  six- 
pence, and  you  kicked  me  out  of  your  houee  for  it. 
I  teld  you  you  would  be  sorry  for  it.  I  now  owe  yov 
two  pounds  thirteen  shillings,  (and  quietly  taming 
aside  his  coat-  tail,)  you  mutt  pay  yourtelf  by  ■  ekeek 
on  the  tame  bank;  for  I  have  no  money  m»u. — fBeil's 
Weekly  Meaa.J  ^ 


■:F    'V  ■  ■»  ^ 
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CkoUra  in  the  W^etf.— The  New  Orleans  Ilee,  of 
the  34th  ult.  says  :  "  The  Cholera  had  broken  out  on 
board  the  ateamer  Philadelphia — She  landed  a  detach. 
ment  of  U.  S.  troops  at  Montgomery's  Point  on  Sun. 
day  morning,  the  commanding  officer  of  which.stated 
to  our  informant  that  six  of  his  corps  iiad  been  attack- 
ad  with  the  disease,  one  of  whom  had  died  ;  two  others 
were  supposed  to  be  dangerous — There  had  been  a 
faw  cases  among  the  passengers  of  the  boat,  one  of 
whom  had  died. — [Charleston  Patriot.} 

In  our  paper  of  yesterday  morning,  we  stated  that 
the  "  Etna"  of  H.  B.  Majesty's  navy,  had  impressed 
two  men  from  the  American  ship  *  Rosanna,"  of  Bos. 
ton,  commanded  by  Capt.  George  H.  Jennings,  while 
lying  in  port  Praya,  St.  Jago,  although  no  other  suil- 
ora  conld  be  obtained  in  thatjiort.  It  may  not  there. 
fore  be  amiss  to  state,  that  by  a  letter  dated  17th  Ft-b 
ult.  we  learn  that  Capt.  J.  protested  against  him  in  the 
uaual  form :  upon  this  the  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  "  Et. 
na"  challenged  him  to  fight.  On  the  American  cap. 
tain'a  offering  the  terms  on  which  he  would  accept 
the  challenge,  namely,  to  fight  across  a  table  with 
pistols,  the  British  officer  declined. 

The  commander  of  the  "  Rosanna"  was  presented 
with  a  handdome  silver  set  by  hia  passengers,  while 
lying  in  the  said  port,  in  testimony  of  their  approval 
of  hia  conduct  during  the  voyage  Iroin  Havanna. — 
[Daily  Adv.]  ^ 

Texaa.— This  country  is  likely  to  be  convulsed  in 
civil  war,  in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  Col. 
Aaatin,  foundei  of  Austin's  colony.  The  C«lonel  is 
accused  by  the  Mexican  guvemment  of  havine  excit 
ad  the  colony  to  insurrection,  and  driving  away  the 
Mexican  troops.  The  Colonel  is  now  undergoing 
hia  trial  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  fears  are  enter, 
tained  for  his  life.  Should  lie  be  executed,  his  death 
will  be  revenged,  and  a  civil  war  must  be  the  result. 
— [N.  O.  Mer.  Adv.] 


Li»t  of  Subscriber*  to  the  Railroad  Journal 
who  have  paid  in  advance  to  Jan.  1,  1%35, 
— continued  from  April  19,  18JJ4. 

T.  H.  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  6c  J.  A.  Sehr,  Philadelphin,  Pa. 

B.  Woodward,  Abbyville,  Ohio 

C.J.  BlauYelt,  Blauveliville,  N.Y. 

Jaa.  MrCawIey,  Marksville,  La. 

P.  G.  Voorhiea,  Marksville,  La. 

J.  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Linton,  Athens,  Geo. 

John  Randall,  Jr.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

G  T.  B4^4>11,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

KrTHE  AMKKICAN  STEAM  CARRiAGECOMPANY, 
OF  I>HIL,ADELPIJ1A,  recpcxtt'ully  iiiforiii  the  public,  aad  cs 
|>«cially  Railroad  and  Trancportaiion  Companies,  that  tliey 
have  btrcoine  sole  proprietor!)  of  certain  iuiprovcniriilB  in  the 
coustructioii  of  Loci>nioliv)'  Enginrs.  and  otiit'r  railway  car- 
riatjes,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  II.  Long,  of  the  United  Stateb 
Kngin«*er8,  by  leitern  paieiit  from  the  United  iSinteit,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  auyoider*  lor  the  coimtruction  ol 
Locoinoiive  Kngines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  plc^lge  liieiiitelves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  enga((eiiiuntii  they  may  make  in  reference  to  Ihis  line  ol 
biisiiie&i. 

They  have  alrrady  in  their  poRsetsion  the  r<M)uiitite  appara 
Uii  for  the  con-4trurtion  of  three  dasscn  of  ent;ines,  viz.  en- 
gines wei;;hin|;  four,  five,  and  six  loM^. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
followiug  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  fiiz  Ion  engine  at  a  fpeed  of  15 
miles  |ier  hour  ;  a  live  but  engine  at  a  ^(M'ed  of  IH  miles  |ier 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  3:!  1  'i  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  oilier  respects  will  Ite  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  Encii.'h  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  etiiriency  in  the  conv«yaiice  of  burthens,  but 
to  tlieir  durabiliiy,  and  the  cheapness  and  la^  ility  of  their  re 
pairs 

Tn^  engines  will  be  :idnptcd  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  Wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitlierto  used  in  locomotivt 
enguu-8. 

The  termsi  phall  be  quite  a!<  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  ergines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  kr..  and  other  comniuniratinns  in  re- 
ference to  the  KUhject,  will  be  addres.ted  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  uf  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  Older  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRl!^,  Secretary. 

nj-cember  2d,  1H33. 

For  furtluir  ioAirinaiioB  on  thU  lubiect  iw«  No.  40,  pac» 
TK  of  tUu  JoiHwat. rtf 

RAIL.UOA»  Tl  U'SOiris,  HKVOL,VlNC>i 
PI.AVFORIVIS  ATHn  HinEf.l^iViS. 

<    The  •ubscriher  having  bee-n  for  some  yeari"  engaged  in   eon- 

ruriing  turnouts,  anil  iimirting  the  ni-ces^ary  switches  and 
tixtiiri's  appertaining  to  the  same,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Itailmad, — and  as  those  workDon  that  rond  oil)  l>e  shortly  cr^tn 
pli'ti-d,  Ik-  isibsirous  <•!'  U-ing  enip!oye«l  hy  any  Rai'road  Cum 
iiany  requiring  work  of  the  above  desciipiioii. 

He  wHI  either  contract  at  a  fi.xed  price  to  execute  the  work, 
he  providing  all  the  iiece!>»'ary  materials  and  tixturtv,  or  other- 
wise,— or  he  will  engage  himself  nt  a  staled  salary. 

In  r<'la'ioii  to  his  aliilitieti  and  general  character  he  begs  to  re 
fer  any  Company,  dispoced  to  engage  him,  to  tlie  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Letleis  can  be  addressed  lo  him  at  the  Office  of  Construction 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Ualiiinore. 

a^  6t  REUBEN  ALER 


STKPHEirsOIir« 

Builder  nf  a  lupe^ior  »tyle  of  Passenger  Cart  fer  Railroadt 
Mo.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  ■treei, 
New-York. 
!C1- RAILROAD  rC.MPAMES  would  do  well  to  exan.in 
these  Cars  ;  a  specimen  nf  which  may  be  eotii  on  that  pan  o 
he  New- York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
,r  •.-■  I  f 


RAII<aOAO  CAM  >VHKEL8,  ItOXBS  AKD 

ANU  OTHEU  KAILUOAQ,  CASTINGS. 
13*  Also.  AXLES  furiiiiilied  and  fined  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foun- 
dry. Parerson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  ■ubsr*'ibcra 
at  Paierson,  or (iO  Wall  street.  Kew- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turued  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  tOROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY  WOKKS, 

Near  Dry  Duck,  New-York. 
S::J-TH0MA8  B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Eneine«,Boilere,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  PrfMes. 
anif  other -Mschinery.  Also,  Dr.  NoiCs  Patent  T  ubular  Boil- 
ers, which  ar«  warrant.:d,  forsalcty  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretefore  uaed._  The  fullest 
assurance  is  civen  that  work  shall  be  done  \^ei'>,  and  on  rca- 
«unatjle  lertiui.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  Is  respectfully 
ioliciied.  nili 


tj'  TU\V4>>il<:M>  St  IXJUFUEfOl  Palniyrs,  iMuMu 
facturffi  of  Railioad  Rt>pn,  h.iving  lemoved  their  establish 
ui-'nt  to  HnilKOn    uml'  r  ihc  r-HOie  ol  Duifte.  Uuy  li  Co.  olTer  ti 
sapply  K«>i>e  of  miy   required   length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clin,;<lplAnCs  t-f  Rsilroa  s  at  the  shortest   notice,  and   deliver 
iti*w>lii:iny  i-ftbc  |>riiu-ip:il  cities  in  the  United  States.     Asto 
tbequttliiy  ••!  K»pe,  the  public  are  referred  lo  J  B.  Jc.rvis,  Eng 
^.  It  H.  k.  R-  Co  ,   Albany  :  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
MiiJson  4nd  Dslaw  <re  Canal  and  K«ilroad Company,  Carbon 
dsU,  Luzerne  roiiiiiy,  Pennsylvania. 

Hadsoii,  Col.i  nliia  county,  New-York,  / 
Jaii'inrv  at.  IS4.1.  S 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRVMENTti. 

t;^  compasses  ol   various  sizes  auU  ol   superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  aniall  sizes,  with  hieh  mag 
nifying  powers  with  t^las^ies  made  by  Trnuehlon,  together  with 
a  large  ssser'.meni  ol  Eneinei  rini;  Instrunienis,  manufactured 
ml  sold  by  E.  <t  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  strecl, 

J3I   6i  corner  of  Maid^nla lie. 


UAIL'WAY  IROK. 

]      Flat  Bart  In 
IC^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  (^  inch,  |  lensthsolMio  Id 


:iliO 

40 

S«tf 

MO 


do.  1^  do. 
do.  t|  do. 
CO.  a  do. 
do.  ^4  do. 
■oou  ezjtected. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 


j  feeicountersunk 
I  holes,  endscutat 


an  angle  of -lode 
t  grees  with  spli 
I  cingpUies,  nails 
j  to  suit 

SSeJa.  af  Edge  Rails  of  M  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
Ckairt,  kevs  and  rins. 

Wrougkt  Iron  Rims  of  30,  3:),  and  3C  inches  diameter  for 
Wkcela  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter  for  Ijoco 
BMidvc  wheels. 

Aslea  of  ti,  S^,  ^,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

Tbe  hUivs  wi.l  he  sold  tree  of  duty,  to  State  Governments 
aailluc«r|Mira.ed  Uovertinieiita,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  pay  nieal.  A.  k  G.  RALSTON. 

9  «»iiiiili  FiHii  -tri.ei.  PhilRileli'his 


TO  IROX  iMAXUFACTVItKUii  AM>  OWNERS 
«>F  IRO.V  ORK  BEDS. 

JOSEPH  OOULDINO.of  Kcfsevjil'-,  Essex  fountv,  N.  Y.. 
has  invented  and  patented  a  MagHttic  Separating  Matkine,  («i 
separating  Iron  Or*  from  the  extraneous  matter  usually  f  lunil 
is  connection  with  it;  and  he  begs  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the 
eypccial  notice  uf  owners  of  Ore  Beds  as  possessing  qualities  ol 
fraat  iaiportanre,  as  by  the  use  ol  it  nisny  ore  beds  can  be  made 
vary  valuable,  it  bein;  applicable  in  all  cases  when  the  Ore  is 
Ui$neiic. 

The  qualilv  of  the  iron  mai.'e  is  much  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess of  separation,  iudeed  gowl  iron  can,  alter  separation,  be 
made  irom  ore  wlii'h  would  without  it  be  considered  not  worth 
worlua^.  Xbeca  19  also  found  to  be  a  gieat  saving  in  the  trans- 
Banaiien  of  ute,  and  In  time  and  fuel  required  to  work  the  same 
into  Iron. 

Mechanics  can  be  furnished  a(  short  notice  which  will  sepa- 
rata froM  half  a  ton  to  twenty  tuns  each|in  twenty-four  hours. 

J.  Ooiii  ling  alsonianutaciBrcs  ut  order, CglituiricaH''orgeu'M 
Ml%tt  jntrasM  BelUiM,  of  the  mO'tt  improved  ctmsiruction,  and 
which  ate  successfully  used  in  nearly  all  the  Forges  and  Fur- 
nacM  in  Clinton  and  all  the  adjoiiiuig  counties. 

Janaary  »Hh,  1M4.  if  I4lf 


ENGINEERI^iG  AND  HVRVEYiaiO 
INSTRITRIENTS. 

CJ'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  ii 
hir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  nolfuperior,  in  ;jrinciplea  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  inaiiulac- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  nl  which  are  entirely  netr: 
amon:  which  are  an  Iinpioved  Compass,  with  a Teiescope  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us< 
nfihe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
efr,  with  iwoTelescoi.es — and  a  Levolllng  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJspted  to  Railroad  purpu- 
sas.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  resiiectlully  suomittet' 
10  Eagineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltlmor',  18SQ. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectiuL' the  instruments  inanu- 
faciureil  by  thee,  now  in  use  <(<  the  Ba'iimore  and  Ohio  Kail 
road,  1 1  heerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information 
rhe  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  ei^'hi.  These  are  all  ex 
elusive  nf  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the  Engineer  and  Gra 
duation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They  havi 
in  fart  nredeil  but  little  repairs,  except  from  acc.dcntu  t»  whicl 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  Ibiiad  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  ami  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
ia  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  BU|<erior  to  any  oiher  de. 
criiainn  oi  Goniometer  ihat  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  raila 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vsne  sights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  oi 
the  Coin|iass.  It  is  indeed  the  inori  coinpleielv  adapted  to  Uiei 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  and  cheav  iiisiiument  iliut  I  huve  yei 
8een,~and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  otheri 
now  in  u-e  for  laying  olraila— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  aa  highir  appieciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respecttully  thv  iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER.  Superiniendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 

Hsvina  r<tr  the  last  two  years  made  cnastant  use  ol  Mr. 
Youug's  "  Patent  Improved  Carapass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  insttumentol'ihe  kind, 
now  ia  use,  and  as  such  must  cheerfully  recomrociid  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  IH3t. 

For  a  year  part  1  have  tued  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J 
Young,  of  I'hilatlelphia,  in  which  he  has  romuined  the  proper- 
Vteauf  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  ufEngi 
neers  aa  prefarable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

UENRY  R.CAMPBELL.  Eng.  Phllad  , 

lal  ly  Oeroiant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 


INSTRUMENTS, 

MURVEYING  AKD  ITAVTICAIi  INSTRUMEKT 
MAMUFACTORY. 

iCS'  EWL^  tiHEAKTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  <iuadrani, 
No.  S3  South  street,  nne  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  kava  w  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
ciallv  Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orWer 
anil  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
liraiiclies,  whiih  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  ..n 
fairierms.    Iii:>irunieiits  repaired  fwith  care  and  proinpiiiude. 

For  pitHif  of  tha  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  peruaal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  b  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  r  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  estiiblishment,  liir  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roail  Company.  This  opinion  would  Imivs  b«en  given  at  a  much 
earlier  petiou,  but  was  inientionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
|. a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  li.strumeuts,  so  that  I  coultl 
1  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  ibet 
should  be  lound  to  possess. 

Ii  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithatandine 
the  Instruments  ill  the  service  procured  Irom  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  conaidered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  hir  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Depanment  of  Construction,  to  wit:  fiva  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  tjie  occasional  iniperlecilun  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  anJ  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  tiMJCh  credit 
on  the  artists  entraged  in  their  cunsirucilon. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
noiiceof  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instrumeuta  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  kave  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  iastruments 
ol  your  Manutaciure,  paitisulsriy  Spirit  levels,  and  kurvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  aad  take  pleasure  in  expressing  ray  opiniou 
ufthe  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  in  use.  aiid  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adinstments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  be«B 
made  within  these  tew  years  ;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  but  iht  y 
will  give  eveiy  satisiactjon  when  used  ia  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Eagineer. 

Bultlniuie,  May  1st.  1833 
To  Messrs  Ewinand  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  meiogiva 
my  opinion  ol  the  meriiK  of  those  instrumenis  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerlully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opfiortunitics  of  my  beconiinf  aquainted  with 
their  oualliies  have  gone.  1  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
(tie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oltiieir 


workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' hy  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  perlormance  I  have  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  who^e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  tor  a  cnnsideiable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  ws 
may  want  in  uurline,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  asd 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wisliing  yuuall  the  euccess  which 
yuurenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  reuiain,yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 
Civil  Engineeria  the  serviced  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail] 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  In  bur  possesion  and  might  b« 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
iiibmii  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ofperui- 
ing  the  same.  jn3* 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 

AND    ADVOCATE    OF    IIVTERXAL    IMPROVEMENTS.* 


D.  K.  MINOR,  Editor.] 


PUHLISHEI)  WKEKLT,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STKKET.  NEW  YOIIK,  AT  TIIRKE  DOLLARS  PKR  AXNLM,  PAYABLE  LN  AllVANCE. 


SATUUDAY,  iTIAY  17,  1S34. 


[VOLUME  III.— No.  19. 


|li:inded  to  us,  which  hii.s  been  before  jmhlisshetli  the    facilities    ainl    euJiveniences    of   business 

men  in  the  interior  of  Alabama.     We  consider 
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New- York  and  Erie  Kailro.afL— Tut-caloosa  and  Tub-  1 1  in  a  different  form,  containing  some  very  good 
cumbia  Railmail.— Newly InventeilUailwajrs.. page  239 J  t      .i      t.^,    .       i       i1        .        i 

Report  of  the  Engineer  to  ihe  PrPHid.nt  and  Uirectois  |  reasons  why  the  State  shonld  not  only  .«urvey 
of  theTii8curab»,Coartland,  and  Det atur liailroaJ  lithe  route,  but  also  contribute  largely  to  its  con- 
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Specification  of  a  Patent  for  Furnaces  for  Generating  

Heat  by  Friction,  and  applying  the  saino  to  econo-         I  „    .,         ,  /.  mi,  .     m  r  •         n\ 

mical  purposes 291 1  Railroad  from   I  uskuloosa  to  ruscumhia.     To 

Railroad  from  Memphis  toBuhvar. — The  Iron  Steam-        ij     the  Editor  of  the  Aniericau  Railroad  Journal 
boat  Alburkha.— Neither  Lighting  nor  Heating  by        |!      jj„j  Advocate  of  luternal  IinprovenienLS. 
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LiWyNou^!!"'.'.'.'!!  ■■!.'■■.!.'.■*.!.'.■■..'.'.■".■!■.  S'"^  *''«   Railroad  Journal  came  into  my  hands,  j 
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Advertisements.  &c 303Mlished  in  New, York,  though  I  am  informed  thatj 

My  object  in  writin^j  at  this  time   is,  to 
AMKIIIC.VN  RAILRO.\l>  JOIJKNAl^,    Ac. 


NEW-YORK,  MAY  17,  la:^. 


New- York  and  Erie  Railro.vd. — We  stated 
in  our  last  that  an  appropriation  had  been  made 
for  a  complete  survey  of  this  great  work.  We 
have  since  been  informed,  that  the  a|>propriH- 
tioii  is  only  $15,00(),  a  sum  much  less  than 
will  be  required  to  make  a  thorough  sur- 
vey. It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  an 
equal  amount,  or  nearly  so,  will  be  sub- 
scribed  by  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  this  city 
and  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

An  early  survey  of  this  route  is  highly  impor. 
tant,  and  an  early  commencement  of  the  work 
of  equal  importance  to  this  city,  quite  as  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  the  country  through  which  it 
will  pass;  as  Pennsylvania  is  pushing  her  works 
up  to  the  State  line,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
trade  of  the  southern  coimties  ;  and  she  will 
not  be  disappointed  either,  unless  New-York 
throws  aside  her  sectional  jjolicy,  and  deals 
equally  liberal  with  all  parts  of  the  State  as  she 
has  with  the  northern  section,  and  opens 
another  outlet  to  her  own  markets,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  soil.  The  southern  tier  o. 
counties,  or  some  parts  of  them,  canobtain,  (and 
have  done  it  this  season,)  their  supply  of  mer. 
chandise  from  New-York,  or  Philadelphia, 
through  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  several  weeks 
before  the  Erie  Canal  was  navigable.  New- 
York  can  only  counteract  this  by  opening  n 
more  ready — an  earlier  communication,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  a  railroad. 

We  shall  give  in  our  next  a  communication 


lit  IS. 

reqm-st  you  to  send  lue  a  Number  of  the  Jour-i 
nal,  if  it  is  still  published.  Oil  tlu'  receipt  of  it. 
I  will  transmit  to  you  the  sub.seriptiun  price  ofj 
one  copy  for  one  year,  and  perhaps  more.  The; 
reason  for  my  wishing  to  sub.**cribe  for  thei 
Railroad  Journal  is,  that  through  the  medium  of 
it,  to  give  publicity  to  the  designs  and  wishes:; 
of  .so  many  of  the  people  of  this  State  who  arej 


the  pn»jectors  of  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland, 
and  Decatur  Railroad  among  the  true  benefac- 
tors of  the  State.  That  road,  short  as  it  is, 
trill  becinne  the  centre  of  action.  It  will,  within 
a  few  years,  he  continued  to  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east,  the  Missis.sij)pi  on  the  west,  the  uulf 
of  McKicu  on  the  stuth,  and  the  Ohio  on  the 
north  ;  and  will  be  intersected  by  numerous 
other  siior(cr  railroads  from  all  the  principal 
towns  in  their  vicinity. 


yewly  Invented  Rail.rnys.  Communicated  by 
the  Invkntor.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Journal,  and  A«lvocate  o(  In- 
ternal Iinproveiucnts. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  finished  planting 
trees,  for  the  present  season  at  least,  and  snatch 
the  first  moment's  tim<;  to  fulfil  the  promise  I 
have  made  you  re.sp'cting  my  newly  invented 
anxious  for  a  railroad  between  Tuskaloosa'toj  rail"'\vs.     1  now  give  you  a  description,  though 
Tuscumbia,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  or  a!  »"»„V."1**''"'"^<^^  '^"<''.."'.  »»»'«  notable  contrivance 


little  over.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  ouj 
this  subject  at  this  time.  It  is  sufficient,  fori 
tiiK  present,  to  mention,  briefly,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  e.\istence  of  this  road,  1(K>.(K)0  bides  i 
of  cotton,  now  raised  in  Tennessee  valley,  covAA\ 
get  to  market  in  going  onc-tliird  the  di.stance 
that  it  is  now  carried.  The  goods  taken  in  ex- 
change would  return  on  the  same  road.  There 
would  then  be  a  direct  communication,  by 
means  of  the  Tennessee  river,  which  runs 
nearly  north  from  Tuscumbia  into  the  Ohio, 
from  Cincinnati  and  the  immense  country  of 
the  West,  to  Mobile,  consequently,  all  the  rope, 
bagging,  twine,  flour,  bac«ui,  potatoes,  whiskey, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  that  now  go  the 
long  route  to  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  and  thence 
up  our  rivers,  would  come  down  the  railroad  to 
Tuskaloosa,  and  through  the  middle  of  Alaba- 
ma to  Mobile.  The  goods  taken  in  exchange 
would  return  back  on  the  road.  Flour,  bacon, 
and  potatoes,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  going 
to  New-Orleans,  and  the  hot  weather,  are  fre- 
quently spoiled  before  arriving  here.  The  great 
north  and  south  travel  is  another  important 
consideration ;  and  also  that  the  country 
through  which  this  road  would  pass  abounds 
in  stone  coal.  Tuskaloosa  is  at  the  head  of  na- 
vigation, on  the  Black  Warrior  river.  North 
Port  is  opposite  the  town  of  Tuskaloosa,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  ships  between 
3  and  4000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  S. 

A  railroad  from  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 
Railroad    to  Tuscaloosa  will    add    greatly  to 


The  supports  of  the  niilways  are  construct- 
ed out  of  common  dock  logs,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
being  well  charred.  Their  butt  ends  are  then 
to  be  inserted  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  and  surrounded  by  ruple  stones  well  ram- 
med in.  The  height  of  these  supports  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  from  one  hundred 
feet  high  down  to  not  less  than  ten. 

In  order  to  give  to  these  supports  a  due  de- 
gree of  stifTnesM  and  strength,  I  propose  making 
the  ways  double,  which  will  afford  sufficient 
room  to  give  them  these  properties.  The 
spaces  longitudinally  between  these  supports, 
according  to  circunistances,  may  be  occasion- 
ally  extended  to  500  feet,  perhaps  to  a  thousand. 
Whenever  the  extension  is  considerable,  a  suf- 
ticieut  number  of  liglitor  supports  may  be  used. 
These  may  prob:il»iy  Xw.  made  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary support  without  being  inserted  in  the 
ground.* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of 
constructing  the  rails.  In  the  first  place,  round 
iron,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, must  be  stretched  across  from  pillar  to 
pillar.  These  iron  rods  must  be  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  rails — three  to  each  rail.  On 
these  the  rails  are  formed  of  common  plank,  e.x- 
tending  the  whole  length,  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  breaking  joints.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  plank  thus  layed  will  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  8  or  10  may  prove  suffi- 
cient. A  proper  cement  must  be  used  between 
each  layer  of  the  plank,to  connect  the  whole  into 
one  solid  mass.  When  the  rails  are  thus  formed, 
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a  shoeing  of  aume  species  of  linrd  wood  must 
be  laid  on,  for  the  wheels  to  run  on.  These 
wheels  luust  be  tired  with  hard  wood  iiislead 
of  iron.  It  is  contemplated  that,  tlius  elevated 
above  the  dust  and  mud  of  conimuti  roads,  they 
will  last  a  long  time. 

The  expense  of  a  rail  conslriictrd  as  al><»ve 
would  he  small  indeed  when  roui})ar«'d  with  the 
railroads  now  in  use.  It  ]>r()lial>iv  would  not 
cost  one-fourth  of  the  latter,  where  iron  is  uni- 
versally in  use.  But,  iudependenliy  of  th<-  dif- 
ference of  expense  in  the  construction,  as  well 
as  in  the  reparation  of  such  a  road,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  ust?  are  numerous 
and  importfeint.  Its  elevation  not  only  protects 
it  from  dust,  &c.,  hut  places  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  interruptions,  and  permits  also  the  pas- 
.sage  across  its  path  below  of  all  suits  of  other 
carriages  in  all  direction!^.  The  farmer,  instead 
of  his  usual  dread  of  a  railroad  across  his  pre- 
mises, will,  on  the  contrary,  court  llie  a}>proaeh 
of  such  a  railroad  as  above  di  .scribed,  as  a  great 
convenience  in  his  various  transportations, 
without  incommoding  him  in  any  way.  Whilst 
the  railroad  is  passing  over  lus  liead,  he  pur- 
sues his  different  agricultural  av<»eations  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  uninterruptedly.  The 
room  the  supports  occupy  is  too  trivial  to  be 
noticed  ;  but  another  most  important  circum- 
stance is,  that  it  completely  does  away  with  all 
necessity  of  embankments  and  deep  cuttinus, 
leaving  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  ground  free 
an«F  clear;  and,  sliould  the  undulating  projei-t 
prove  really  advantageous.  It  wouI<!  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  arising  from  that  source,  exempt- 
ed from  all  extra  expense. 

But  there  is  one  source  of  improvement 
which  had  nearly  e.-^caped  my  memory.  The 
forward  wheels,  perhaps  all  the  wh<«ls,  slioidd 
have  attached  to  each  of  them  a  wheel  of  a  foot 
or  18  inches  diameter,  revolving  horizontally,  so 
placed  tliat  its  periphery  shall  approach  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  rads  witiiin  half  an  inch,  when 
the  carriage  is  passing ithroiioh  the  middlr  of 
the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  murii  tleviation  the 
refrorn  whenever  tJie  wheols^  eume  in  conla'-t 
with  (either  side  of  the  rails,  'i'he  mode  now 
in  use  of  preventing  tlu;  carriajic  wln-els  from 
running  ofl'  the  ways  is  clum.sy,  and  attend- 
ed with  much  friction,  so  as  lo  occasion  conside- 
rable irear  and  tear.  In  order  lo  prevent  the  car- 
riage wlieels  from  slipping  un  the  ways, the  peri- 
phery thereof  shouhl  be  covered  with  Indian 
rubber  or  leather  made  perfectly  wal«'r  tight. 
Your  obedient  servant,  J.  S. 

Iloboken,  May  10,  1834. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Kngineer  lo  the 
President  and  Direclors  of  the  Tuscumbia, 
Courtland  and  Decatur  Railroad  <'omp;uiy  will 
be  found  highly  cheering  to  the  friiiids  of  rail- 
roads, especially  lo  those  who  look  forward  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  fr^m  New- York 
through  the  Atlantic  .States  k>  I  he  Mississippi. 

We  also  publi.sh  to-day  two  leil.rs  from  gen- 
tlemen, one  in  Tennessee,  and  th(>  other  in 
Alabama,  by  which  it  wdl  b«-  seen  that  llie 
Southern  States  are  even  t:>king  the  lead  ol'lhe 
North. 

Report  of  the  Engineer  lo  th-    I'rrsiih  iff  ami 

Directors  of  Jhe  Tiiscuwliia,   Courtluutl  aud 

Vecatur  Railroad  Compnnij. 

Eiigiiieor's  OlTkc,  Tus<Miiil)ia,  .Manli  1,  1834. 

Genti-kmen, — In  presenting  my  second  an- 
nual report,  i  have  jdeasure  in  stating  that  ihe 
difterent  parts  of  the  work  have  been  steadily 
progressing  ;  although  not  with  that  celerity 
and  dispatch  that  was  anticipated  in  our  last  an- 
nual exposition.  The  causes  that  have  retard- 
ed the  progres.s  ol'  the  work  are  divers :  the 
principal,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
of  the  whole  line  being  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
pany of  contractors. 

Competition,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  almost 
every  pursuit,  gives  life  to  business,  and  had 
the  work  been  let  in  sntaller  contracts,  there  is 


reason   to  believe  the  whole  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  due  time. 

LOCATION    OF    TUK    ROUTK. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  it  will  be 
recollected,  the  location  had  then  been  establish- 
ed  to  a  point  on  the  East  branch  of  Big  Nance 
Creek,  near  Courtland.     Since  that  time,  and 
indeed  tjuite  lately,  the  line  h«s  been  located  to 
the  termiuatipn  on  the  Tennessee  river,  ul  the 
town  of  i^ecatur.     The  total  lenurth  of  the  rail, 
road,  between  iis  terminations  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  is  4.5.-ill  miles,  viz. : 
The  Tu.seumbia  railway,  extending  from 
the  depot  on  the  Tennessee  river  to 
Maine  street  in  Tuscumbia         -         -    2.100 
1st  division  of  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland 
and  Decatur  railroad,  from  Main  street 
in    'i'uscumbia   lo   the  West  bank  of 
Town  Oeek       -         .         .        -         .  14.784 
*.^d  division,  from  point  last  named  lo  the 
East  boundarv  of  the  town  of  Court- 
land  -         -     ' 8.850 

•*kl  division,  from  Courtland  to  the  termi- 
nation at  Decatur       ....  19.480 


Totti!  in  length,  4'3.214 

The  field   work  having  only  just  been  com 
pleted,  no  maps  or  profiles  of  the  line  can,  at 
ithis   time,  be  lurnished  ;  but  these,  as  also  the 
estimates  upon  the  i'mn\  location,  will  be  made 
out  and  reported  a.-t  soon  as  practicable. 

I  will  merely  remark  that  the  limits  and  re 
strictions  as  to  -rwle  and  curvature,  which  have 
heretofore  been  adopted,  have  been  strictly  ob- 
tained, viz.:  25  feet  per  mile  as  the  maxinmm 
inelinatio;i,  and  1,512  as  the  minimum  radius  of 
curvature. 

There  has  been  no  curve  laid  on  th»*  first  13 
miles  of  the  road  above  Courtland  on  a  less  ra 
dius  than  3,703  feet.  One  straight  line  has 
been  obtained  of  a  little  over  4  miles,  and  ano- 
ther of  3^  miles  in  length.  The  route,  as  now 
located,  is  the  same  in  altnost  every  particular 
described  as  letter  A  in  my  report  upon  the  e.\- 
perimenlal  surveys,  above  Courtland,  submit- 
ted to  your  Bo:ird,  9th  December  last,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  marked  No.  1, 
for  reference. 

The  general  result  of  the  estimates,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  said  [report,  will  not,  I  appre- 
hend, be  materially  changed  tipon  the  final  esti- 
mates.  The  line,  through  the  town  of  Court- 
land,  has  been  located  somewhat  difl'erently 
from  what  was  anticipated  when  the  report 
above  referred  lo  was  presented.  In  order  to 
comply  with  an  arrangem«nt  made  and  agreed 
to  by  your  Board,  with  the  citizenn  of  Court- 
land,  It  was  found  necessary  to  change  the  lo. 
cation  as  formerly  made  from  station  No.  29(5, 
being  half  a  mile  West  of  Big  Nance,  by  curv- 
ing to  the  riglit,  and  after  crossing  the  public 
road,  taking  a  direction  lor  the  street,  through 
the  centre  of  the  public  square  in  town,  crossing 
the  creek  above  the  present  bridge,  at  right  an- 
gles  wi.U  the  stream.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tage  in  this  location  is  a  high  embankment, 
which  has  to  be  made  immediately  East  of  the 
creek.  But  it  was  deemeti  preferable  to  en- 
counter this  than  the  extra  length  of  bridge 
that  would  have  been  required  on  the  other 
route.  The  bridge  will  have  one  of  its  abut- 
ments on  solid  rock  foundation  and  will  be  only 
a  little  over  1(K)  feet  long.  The  curves  are  also 
more  agreeable,  not  being  so  sharp.  Upon  the 
other  route,  crossing  below  the  road  bridge,  the 
bridge  mu.- 1  have  been  180  feet  long,  and  loca- 
ted diagonally  upon  the  stream. 

An  inclinsd  plane  is  to  be  located  in  the  town 
of  Decatur,  to  overcome  the  difference  of  level 
between  high  water  in  tht  Tennessee  river  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Railroad.  The  grade  of 
the  road  where  the  inclined  plane  commences 
is  2.5.41  fi-et  above  high  water.  The  lengtlt  of 
the  inclined  plane  will  be  330  feet,  and  its  in- 
jclination  1  in  13.5,  or  say  4  degrees  and  15 mi- 
nutes. 

This  plane  is  designed  to  be  worked  by  sta- 
tionary horse  power  ;  the  mode  and  manner  of 
(.I'whfch  will  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  a 


jdrawing  heretofore  furnished,  relating  to  the 
idcpot  and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  at  De- 
catur. 

THE  GRADUATION. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  there 
had  been  6|  miles  of  the  road  graded  above 
Tuscumbia.  At  this  time  the  graduation  may 
be  said  to  be  completed  to  station  No.  178,  on 
tlie  second  division,  a  distance  of  19^  miles,  and 
about  a  mile  more  is  graded  a  short  distance 
West  from  Courtland  ;  making  say  20^  miles 
of  graduation  accomplishe«l.  Deduct  6^and  it 
leaves  12^  miles  done  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  much  the  heaviest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  line,  in  proportion  to  distance, 
has  been  finished.  Contracts  for  the  gradua- 
tton  of  the  whole  line  from  Courtland  to  Deca- 
tur, except  the  first  3  miles  above  Courtland, 
were  entered  into,  as  your  Board  will  remem- 
ber, on  the  16th  day  of  January  last,  divider!  as 
follows,  viz. :  H.  VV.  Rhodes,  to  extend  5  miles 
west  from  Decatur;  Wm.  Ellett,  1  mile  west 
from.  Dr.  Rhodes ;  Art>o8  Kemble,  the  next  2 
miles ;  A.  &  J.  B.  HUl,  the  next  4  miles ;  and 
Messrs.  Combs  and  Dobbin,  the  next  4  miles- 
The  first  8  miles  extending  from  Decatur  to- 
wards Courtland  are  taken  at  the  estimate  that 
shall  be  put  upon  the  work  by  the  engineer. 
The  remainder,  or  the  next  8  miles,  at  11  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  for  excavation  and  eaibank- 
m»Ht ;  and  the  grubbing,  chopping  and  masonfy, 
at  the  estimates  to  be  fixed  by  the  engineer.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  three  of  the  principal 
contractors  commenced  immediately  after  their 
engagement,  with  the  company,  and  are  pro- 
gressing handsomely  with  their  work.  The 
grading  from  Big  Nance  to  the  Public  Square 
in  Courtland,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Pearsoll, 
who  has  also  commenced  operations.  The 
whole  of  the  graduation  is  promised  [by  the 
contracts]  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Ist  day  of 
July  next. 

CO.NSTRUCTION.  ' 

Of  this  branch  of  the  work  there  had  only 
been  one  ^  mile  uonipleted  at  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report,  upon  2^  miles  the  sleepers 
and  strings  had  been  laid,  and  upon  a  little  over 
2  miles,  the  sleepers  only  had  been  laid  down. 

At  this  time  the  construction  may  be  said  to 
be  entirely  completed  to  Town  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  ih^  miles  above  Tuscumbia,  deducting 
^mile,  and  it  leaves  14^  miles  which  have  been 
finished  during  the  ]»ast  year  .There  remains  now 
a  distance  of  about  8}  miles  to  be  done  to  reach 
the  town  of  Courtland,  which  it  is  expecte<l  will 
certainly  be  completed  by  the  Ist  day  of  July 
next.  Contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
road  above  Courtland  were  also  entered  into,  as 
your  Board  are  aware — at  Courtland,  on  the 
16th  of  January  last,  viz. :  with  Dr.  H.  W. 
Rhodes,  5  miles,  extending  west  from  Decatur, 
the  same  ground  of  which  he  lias  the  grading  ; 
Wm.  Ellett,  one  mile,  next  to  Dr.  R. ;  Mr. 
Kemble,  two  next  miles  ;  Messrs  Pope  At 
Thompson,  four  miles  next  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
ami  two  miles  extending  from  Big  Nance 
Creek,  castwardly ;  Messrs.  Combs  and  Dob. 
bin  have  undertaken  the  next  four  miles,  of 
which  they  have  the  grading  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Ste- 
vens has  the  balance,  being  about  two  miles. 

The  whole  line  is  taken  at  the  uniform  price 
of  $2  13^  per  rod  run,  for  the  complete  con- 
struction of  the  road,  including  the  filling  in  of 
the  horse.path  of  earth,  and  the  covering  of  the 
ends  of  the  sleepers. 

Contracts  for  a  suflRciency  of  timber  of  all 
kinds  have  also  been  entered  into.  Cedar 
sleepers  at  30  cents  per  sleeper,  and  cedar 
strings  at  $5  per  100  ft.,  oak  at  $4  50  ;  all  to 
be  delivered  upon  the  line,  at  the  proper  points, 
by  the  1st  June  ne,\t.  The  complete  construe- 
tion  of  the  road  is  promised  in  the  contracts  by 
the  1st  day  of  October  next. 

There  has  been  delivered  and  received  upon 
the  line  of  railroad  fincluding  all  above  Tus- 
cumbia]  as  appears  from  the  inspector's  r^tports, 
28,235  cedar  sleepers,  233  mulberry  ditto, 
56,410  feet  cedar  string  pieces,  116,414  feet  oak 
ditto,  12,632  feet  jmplar  ditto,  11,880  feet  mixed 
parcels  oak  and  poplar. 
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There  has  been  imported  from  Liverpool,  and| 
landed  at  the  company's  depot,  18,898  bars  of. 
railroad  iron,  weighing  929  562  pounds,  being 
about  a  sufficiency  to  make  26^  miles  of  single 
track  of  railroad.  There  has  also  been  re. 
c-eived  in  all,  from  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  (ac- 
tory  New-York,  37,696  lbs.  of  spikes  and  joint 
nlates-  castings  for  four  complete  turnouts  Iiave 
been  obtained  from  Nappier's  works  in  Ten- 

iiessee. 

An  order  for  the  necessary  quantity  of  iron, 
spikes,  and  end  plates,  which  will  be  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  was  made 
out  and  forwarded  in  December  last. 

DEPOTS,  &c. 
The  depot  and  inclined  plane  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Tiwcumbia  railway  was  nearly  com. 
pleted  at. the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  and' 
was  soon  after  finished,  but  it  was  feared  that 
a  want  of  sufficient  room  would  be  felt  when  the 
business  season  should  arrive.     With  a  view 
of  obviating  any  difficulties  on  this  head,  several  | 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  warehouse 
were  suggested   and  discussed,   and  filially  it' 
was  concluded  to  build  storage  rooms  for  cotton, 
alone,  immediately  below  the  warehouse;  and 
accordingly  a  building   of  frame,  underpinned 
with  rock,  has  been  erected,  60  by  60  feet,  and 
although  measures  were  taken  in  due  time,  as 
was  supposed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
business,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  said  building  is 
not  even  now  entirely  completed,  and,  as  must 
readily  be  seen,  much  inconvenience,  and  even, 
actual  damage,  has  been   sustained  in  conse- ; 
quftnce  thereof.  ' 

li  is  also  true,  that  had  the  said  building  been< 
entirely  completed,  there  would  still  have  been: 
a  deficiency  in  room  for  the  storage  of  cotton, 
as  well  as  for  goods,  even  the  present  year,  li-; 
mited  as  the  business  of  the  road  is,  compared 
with  what  it  must  be  another  year,  or  when  the 
road  shall  have  been  completed  to  Decatur.     In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  entire  accomplishment  of' 
the  road, during  the  present  year,  and  in  order  to' 
meet  the  immense  business  that  must  offer  itself 
to  the  company  the  nexl  season,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  give  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of 
the  road,  it  has  been  determined  by  a  commit-, 
tee  appointed  by  your  Board,  that  a  considera- 
ble enlargement  of  the  depot  is  indispensable,' 
and  that  the  engineer  furnish  plans  and  specifi. 
cations,  and    advertise  for  proposals    for    the 
building  of  the  same.     Accordingly,  an  adver-i 
tisement  has  been  made,   soliciting  proposals: 
until  the  24th  of  the  present  month,    for  the 
building  of  a  permanent  wharf,  250  feet  long, 
upon  which  will  be  erected  a  frame  warehouse,, 
of  the  same  length,  by  60  feet  in  wiiltli,  also  the 
extension  of  the  present  depot  75  feet  at  the  east 
end,    and  the   full  width    of  the    said  house,  j 
Those  buildings  being  erected,   it   is    believed  j 
business  will  be  done  with  economy  and  creditj 
to  the  company,  and  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
comnauuity.     The  8h«ds  in  the  town  of  Tus- 
cuiubia    remain    as   they   were  this   time  last 
year.     The  company  has  lately  purchased  three 
lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  contiguous  to  the  rail- 
road, and  very  near  the  business  part  of  the 
town ;  which  lots  are  designed  to  be  occupied 
by    the    warehouse,    sJieds   and   offices,    that 
will  be  needed  in  the  plan. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hancock's 
I  Fig.  1. 


WEDGE   WHEELS. 


Hancock's  Wedge  Wheels.  [From  the  Lon- 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  forward  you  a  sketch  and  dc8cri|». 
tion  of  the  wedge  wheels  whicii  I  have  adopt- 
ed for  my  steam  carriages,  having  found 
those  of  other  constructions  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Being  desirous  of  employing 
vertical  wheels,  and  knowing  that  tliose  on 
tiie  coininoii  ]iliia  could  not  stand  in  tliis  po. 
sition,  I  determined  on  trying  a  pair  con. 
structed  in  the  manner  1  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  description  I  am  induced 
!o  send  you,  from  a  belief  ihey  may  be  found 
useful  generally,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  who  are  eugugcd  in  similar  pursuits 
with  myself. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  a  wheel,  with 
the    front   bindplate    removed,  to    show  the 


that  they  are  all  that  can   ho  required  in  a 
wheel  ;    liiey  ctunhim!    permanent   strength 
with  comparative   lightness,  and   ar«   by  no 
means  expensive  in  their  first  cost. 
I  am.  sir,  yours,  A:c. 

VValtkr  Hancock. 
St«*atfi»rd,  Essex,  January,  1834. 

I*.  S. — The  Infant  has  a  set  {)f  dished 
meeting  of  the  wedged  spokes,  which  arejUvheels  on  this  principle,  now  in  good  condi- 
of  straight  grained,  well  seasoned  ash,  ten.  tion,  af\er  having  performed  work  which 
iioned  into  the  felloes  as  in  common  wheels,  |  would  have  worn  out  two  or  three  sets  of 
but  the  nave  ends  are  very  accurately  fitted  wheels  of  tlie  common  constnicfion. 
to  each  other  in  radial  joints,  hutting  against 
the  iron  box  of  tire  axle,  and  forming  around 


Fig 
the  above 


FoRCK  OF  Traction. — Experiments,  in  every 
ly  show,  that  the  force  of  traction  is  uniform- 
ease,  nearly  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
•trength  and  hardness  of  a  road.  The  follow, 
mg  are  the  results :  On  a  well  made  pavement,! 
the  power  required  to  draw  a  waggon  is  33  lbs.; 
on  a  road  made  with  six  inches  of  broken  stone 
of  great  hardness,  laid  on  a  foundation  of  large! 
stones,  set  in  the  form  of  a  pavement,  is  46  lbs.; 
on  a  road  made  with  a  thick  coating  of  broken  i 
stone,  laid  on  earth,  the  power  required  is  65; 
lbs. ;  and  on  a  road  made  with  a  thick  coating! 
of  gravel,  laid  on  earth,  the  power  required  is  i 
147  lbs.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  results  ofi 
actual  experiments  fully  correspond  with  those' 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  science." — [Farnell's 
Treatise  ou  Roads.] 


It,   to  the  circumference    of  the  bind-plafe 
(shown  by  a  dotted  circle),  a  solid  cunnec 
won  of  timber. 

2  is  a  horizontal*^  central  section  of 
The  tire  is  secured  by  a  bolt 
and  nut,  or  rivets,  through  e.ach  felloe,  the 
heads  being  countersunk,  so  as  to  stand 
Hush  with  the  outside  of  the  tire.  The  box. 
which  contains  a  reservoir  for  oil,  is  formed 
with  its  flange  in  one  casting,  the  outside  di- 


Specijicalion  of  a  Pulent  for  Furnaces  for  Ge- 
nerating  Heat  hy  Friction,  and  applying  the 
same  to  economical  purposen.  Granted  to 
John  W.  Cochran,  Lowell,  Middlesex  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  Xovember  19,  18.S4. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known, 
that  I,  John  W.  Cochran,  of  Lowell,  iu  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, have  invented  a  Friction  Furnace  for 
generating  heat  without  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  applying  the  same  to  economical  pur- 
poses ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  follow- 


aineter  of  the  flange  being  the  same  as  that   i„j,  j^  ^  ,^11  and  exact  description  of  my  said 
of  the  front  bind-plate,  which  is  like  a  large  invention. 


hg 


wrought  iron  washer,  and  shown  detached  at 
3. 

Screw  bolts  pass  through  the  back  flange, 
spokus,  and  front  bindplate,  the  nuts  turning 
against  the  face  of  which  brace  all  together 
as  one  solid  nave.  There  is  one  of  these 
bolts  to  each  spoke,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3. 

The  spokes  throughout  are  of  a  parallel 
thickness,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  edges  be. 
ing  Rightly  rounded  ofl'. 

1  have  not  entered  into  tlic  details  of  the 
substance  of  metal  and  wood,  as  this  must 
necessarily  depend  ui>on  the  size  of  the 
wheel,  as  well  as  the  work  it  is  required  to 
perform.  Having  worked  many  such  wheels 
on  my  carriages,  I  can  say,  from  experience,] 


I  Although  the  fact  that  heat  may  be  generated 
by  friction  is  one  of  universal  notoriety,  it  doe8 
not  appear  that  the  idea  of  apply  ing  this  heat 
to  economical  pur]>o8e8  has  evtr  been  practi- 
cally acted  upon  ;  I,  however,  have  ascertained 
by  satisfactory  experiments  that  it  may  be  done 
to  great  advantage.  The  most  convenient  way 
of  effecting  the  object  is  to  prepare  two  metal- 
lic disks,  or  cylinders,  say  of  cast  iron,  in  the 
form  of  common  mill  stones,  and  to  cause  one 
of  them  to  revolve  against  the  other,  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  which  pressure  may  be 
given  by  the  weight  of  one  of  the  disks,  or  by 
that  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  or  other  fluid, 
to  be  heated,  the  bottom  of  which  may  take  the 
place  of  one  of  the  disks  ;  or  by  weighted  levers, 
or  in  any  other  way  of  producing  pressure 
which  may  be  preferred.    When  1  make  two 
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disks  of  this  description  to  rub 
other,  I  form  one  or  both  of  thcin  soinewhatl 
hollow  towatds  the  centre,  on  the  touchuig 
sides,  as  u  bearing  on  that  part  would  lend  to 
diminish  the  friction  towards  the  poripliory, 
where  the  motion  is  the  most  rapid. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  I  contem- 
plate the  apphcation  of  this  principle,  as,  for 
example,  I  intend  sometimes  to  cause  two 
disks,  such  as  I  have  described,  to  revolve  one 
against  the  other,  by  power  derived  fronj  a  wa. 
ter  wheel,  or  from  any  other  convenient  source, 
and  to  enclose  them  wiihin  a  .!runi,  or  cham- 
ber, into  which  a  current  of  cold  air  shall  be 
admitted,  and  whence  it  shall  be  couducte»l  by 
suitable  tubes,  after  it  has  been  !;eated  by  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  disks  ;  thus  using 
it  to  warm  the  apartments  of  any  btidding,  or 
f«)r  other  purposes.  Where  strain  is  preferred, 
1  itttend  sometimes  to  allow  water  to  fall  in  a 
small  stream  upon  the  heat<ul  <!;sks,  and  to 
conduct  it  thence  through  tubes  lo  v.hercver  it 
may  be  required.  Wheie  steam  is  to  be  gene- 
rated to  drive  machinery,  tlie  bottom  of  the 
boiler  may  be  made  of  suitable  f uni,  and  to 
bear  upon  a  disk  revoIvin5  below  it ;  or  the 
bottom  maybe  perforated,  to  allow  the  shaft  oi 
a  di^sk  revolving  in  the  inside  thereof  to  pass 
through,  and  to  be  turned  by  ar.y  suitable  appa- 
ratus, by  power  derived  from  the  stentn  gem-- 
rated  by  the  heat  from  the  friction,  or  from  any 
other  source. 

These  various  modes  will  sufiiciently  illus- 
trate the  jflnciple  upon  which  I  depend  for 
rendering  the  heat  which  was  latent,  sensilile, 
and  active  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  by  this  einmc'- 
ation  to  restrict  or  ctonfiiii-  myflf  to  the  form 
of  ajiparatus  herein  deserii)ed,  or  to  the  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  but  to  vary  the 
same  in  any  maimer  which  I  may  find  most 
convenient  and  efficient. 

It  may  at  first  appear  that  ttie  ])(iwerful  fric- 
tion necessary  to  tfiigeiider  «unicicut  lieat  to  bi 
usefully  employed  as-asid>stitul«'  for  that  extri. 
cated  in  the  combustion  of  fuel,  will  produce  : 
rapid  wearing  out  and  destruiMinn  ot'tlie  rub. 
bing  apparatus  ;  1,  however,  have  ascertained, 
.satisfactorily,  that  when  tlie^  metals  becoim 
lieated,  then?  is  a  degree  of  reflulsioii'])roduced 
between  them  whieli  admits  of  but  little  abra- 
sion of  their  substan«e. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  forwhith 
I  a.sk  a  patent,  is  the  application  of  the  heat  ge- 
nerated by  the  friction  of  pieces  of  m»  tnl  against 
each  other,  to  the  purpose  of  heating  air,  gene- 
rating steam,  and,  in  fine,  to  all  tb;'  eeoiioinical 
purposes  to  which  such'  heat  is  applicaliic,  pro- 
ceeding, in  its  pr<jdnction.  upon  tlie  principles 
herein  before  set  forth.     Joii.v  W.  (Jochrw. 


tiieir  interesting  expedition.  Th«  advantages  of 
iron  vessels  in  warm  climates  are  ably  pointed 
out  in  a  short  extract  we  gave  in  our  last  num- 
ber  from    Chambers'  Journal  ;  and  these   ad- 
vantages seem  in  no  wise  exaggerated  in  the 
instance  of  the  Alburkha,  according  to  reports 
received  from  those  embarked  in  her.  This  ves- 
jsel  was  built  by  Mr.  Laird,  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
purpose  of  navigating  the  shoal  water  of  the 
river,  and  we  understand  that  he  has  since  con- 
istrucled  another  lor  the  interior  navigation  of 
jlrelaiul.     We  have  no  doubt  tliat  these  vessels, 
|li'oi!i  ll'.rir  vast  superiority  over  those  of  wood, 
umi  their  durable  ({uality,  will  speedily  be  nu- 
merously employed. — [Nautical  Magazino.] 


Railroad  from  Memphis  to  Uoliiur. — K.xtrart 
of  a  letter,  dated  Memphis,  Ten.,  April  '22, 
1834,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  tli,-  Railroad 
Journal,  &c. 

•'Sir, — I  am  now  engaged  in  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  a  railroad  from  .Memphis, 
through  Summerville,  to  Bolivar.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  connect  this  with  Jackson,  and  thence  to 
Columbia*  and  thence  probably  to  Nashville. 
Probably,  in  a  few  years,  Nashville  will  lie  con- 
nected to  Louisville  on  the  Ohio  IJivcr.  Cast- 
ing your  eye  on  a  map  of  Teniicss.-e  and  Ken- 
tucky, you  will  see  the  extent  uffiueh  a  railroaxl.l 
We  strongly  anticipate  a  conni-ction  with 
Charleston  via  Tnscumbia.  Numbers  in  this 
place  wish  to  take  your  Journal.  I  hope  to 
send  you  something  more  substantial  than 
words  when  next  I  write. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  John  Thompson." 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  our  best  wishes 
for  his  success,  as  well  in  his  survey  as  in  ob 
tainitig  subscribers  to  the  Journal. 


Neither  Liuhtino  nor  Heating  dy  Gas  of 
MoPERN  Orioi.n.* — In  several  situations  re 
moved  from  any  volcanic  action,  so  far  as  is 
visible  on  the  surface,  natural  jets  of  inflamma- 
ble gases  are  seen  to  issue,  atfording  decisive 
evid«-nce  of  chemical  changes  that  are  taking 
jilace  at  various  depths  bineath.  Of  these, 
some  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  priest  to 
delude  mankind,  whih^  part  of  the  others  have 
been  more  usefully  employi-d. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  giis  is  well  known  to 
be  the  "  fire-damp"  of  the  coal  districts,  and  to 
issue  from  the  coal  strata  ;  collecting  in  the  ill- 
ventilated  galleries  of  soilieries,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  exploding 
with  great  violence  when  approached  incan- 
tiously  with  an  unprotected  name,  spreading 
mourning  and  misery  among  the  families  of  the 
miners.  If  t lie  genius  of  Davy  had  merely  pro- 
duced  his  safety  latnp,  it  would  alone  have  united 
him  to  tbi^  applause  and  thanks  of  mankind. 

As  carburetted  hydrogen  is  so  freely  liberated 
in  coal  mines,  it  would  be  expecttid  that  it 
shf>uld  occasionally  be  detected  on  the  surface, 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  so  discovered.* 
Inflammable  gas  also  occurs  in  other  situations, 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  coal  strata.  Of  this  the  well-known 
jets  of  gas  in  the  limestone  and  serpentine  dis- 
trict of  the  Pietra  Mala,  between  Bologna  and 
Florence,  alTord  an  example. 

Captain  Beaufort  describes  an  ignited  jet  of 
inflammable  gas,  named  the  Yanar,  near  De- 
liktash,  on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  which  per- 
haps  once  figured  in  some-Teligious  riles.  He 
states  that,  «'  in  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined 
building,  the  wall  is  undermined  so  as  to  leave 
an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sha]>ed  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ;  from  hence 
the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall."  Though 
the  wall  was  scarcely  discolored,  small  lumps 
of  caked  soot  were  formed  in  the  neck  of  the 
opening.  The  hill  is  comjio.sed  ofcrumbly  ser- 
pentine and  loose  blocks  of  limestone.  A  short 
distance  down  the  hill  there  is  another  aperture, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  seems  once  to  have 
given  out  a  similar  discharge  of  gas.  The  Ya- 
nar is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  is  possi- 
bly the  jet  described  by  Pliny. 

Colonel  Rooke  informed  Captain  Beaufort, 
that  high  upon  the  western  mountain  at  Samos 
there  was  an  intermittent  flame  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  Major  Rennel  stated,  that  a  natural 
jet  of  inflammable  gas,  inclosed  in  a  temple  at 
Chittagong,  in  Beiigal,  is  made  use  of  by  the 
priests,  who  even  cooked  with  it. 

According  to  M  Imbert,  gaseous  exhalations 
are  employed  at  Thsec-Lieon-Tsing,  in  China, 
to  distil  saline  water,  obtained  from  wells  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bamboo  pipes  carry  the  gas 
from  the  spring  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
consumed.  These  tubes  are  terminated  by  a 
tube  of  pipe  clay,  to  prevent  their  being  burnt. 
A  single  well  (of  gns)  heats  more  than  three 
hundred  kettles.     The  fire  thus  produced  is  ex- 


ceedingly brisk,  and  the  caldrons  are  rendered 
useless  in  a  few  months.  Other  bamboos  con- 
duct  the  gas  intended  for  ligluing  the  streets 
and  great  rooms  or  kitchens.    . 

M.  Klaproth  notices  other  jets  of  inflammable 
gas  in  China  ;  ©ne,  now  extinguished,  is  stated 
to  have  burnt  from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era. 

It  idso  appears  that  M,  Rneders,  inspector  of 
the  salt  ifiines  of  Gottesgabe,  at  Rerne,  in  the 
country  of  Tecklenbirg,  has  for  two  or  thret; 
years  used  an  inflammable  gas,  which  issues 
from  these  mines  not  only  as  a  light,  but  for  all 
the  purposes  of  cookery.  He  obtains  it  from 
the  pits  that  have  been  abandoned,  and  conveys 
it  by  pipes  to  his  house.  From  one  pit  alone  a 
continuous  strean\  of  this  gas  has  issued  for 
sixty  years.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  car- 
buretted hydrogen  and  oleflant  gas. 

Inflammable  gases  are  also  found  to  preceed 
from  ground  charged  with  petroleum  and 
naphtha.  The  inhabitants  of  Baku,  a  port  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  are  supplied  with  no  other 
fuel  than  that  derived  from  the  petroleum  and 
naphtha,  with  which  the  earth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  strongly  impregnated.  About  ten  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  this  town  there  are  many 
old  temples  of  Guebres,  in  each  of  which  there 
IS  a  jet  of  inflammable  gas  rising  from  aper- 
tures in  the  earth.  The  flame  is  pale  and 
clear,  and  smells  strongly  of  sulphur.  Anotlier 
and  a  larger  jet  issues  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
If,  in  the  circumference  of  two  miles,  holes  be 
made  in  the  earth,  gas  immediately  issues,  and 
inflames  when  a  torch  is  applied.  The  inhabi- 
tants place  hollow  canes  into  the  ground,  to  con. 
vey  the  gas  upwards,  when  it  is  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  cookery,  as  well  as  for  light. 


Remarks  on  the  Gypsies, — There  are  few  ques. 
tionsin  thu  history  ot  the  liiimaa  epeciee  more  curt. 
0U8  thaa  that  of  the  origin  and  characters  of  thesM 
singular  people.  A  race  of  men  which  presents  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  social  life,  has 
existed  nearly  four  centuries  in  Europe ;  and  yet  re. 
mains  but  imperfecily  known.  Neither  time,  climate, 
politics,  nor  example,  have  produced  any  change  in 
their  insiiiution.a,  their  manners,  their  language,  or 
their  religious  ideas.  The  Isrealites  are  the  only 
people,  who  have  preserved,  like  them,  their  primi 
live  character  in  loreign  lands.*^ 

Different  writers  have  assigned  to  these  people  a 
very  ditferent  origin — one  traces  them  from  th« 
eastern  part  of  Tunis — another  Irom  Zanguebar — 
one  from  Mount  Caucasus — one  considers  them  aa 
German  Jews — and  others  bring  them  from  Egypt 
Ci.lchos,  the  Ukraine,  &c. 

We  know  of  but  three  writers  who  have  placed 
this  question  in  a  true  point  of  view.  The  two  first 
whose  opinions  are  admitted  liy  the  learned  general- 
ly, are  Grfllman  and  David  Richardson,  who  con- 
sider India  as  the  cradle  of  Tzengoris  or  Gypsies  ; 
Abbe  Dubois  places  them   among  the  Kouravers  of 


ThbIron  Steamboat  Alburkha. — This  ves 
sel  is  n«w  in  the  river  Niger,  with  the  Quorra 
steamboat,    and  seems  to  have  been  the  favor 
ite  of  the  two  vessels  since  they  departed  on 


*  From  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual  (third 
edition,  considerably  enlarged  in  1833),  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  works  which  the  new  and 
important  science  of  geology  has  yet  produced. — Ed.  M  M. 

*  It  appears  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  coal  districts 
of  the  British  isles,  where  such  n  larg«  ara«unt  of  carbu- 
retted hydn>geu  is  annually  produced,  means  have  not 
been  adopted  for  making  an  economical  use  of  this  ga",  both 
as  it  respects  light  and  beat.       , _        _ 


*  Names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  differ. 
ent  countries  in  which  they  resitle. — The  Arabs  and 
Moors  cajl  them  Harami,  (robbers) ;  the  Hungarians 
Cinganys,  and  Pharaoh  Nepek  (people  ef  Pharaoh  ;  ) 
the  latter  name  is  also  given  them  in  Transylvania; 
the  English   have  adopted  the   name  of  Gypsies,  an 
alteration  of  the   word  Egyptians ;  the  Scotch,  that 
of  Caird  ;  the  Spanish   call  them  Giianos;  the  Por- 
tugnes,  Ciganos;   the  Dutch,  Heidenen,  (idolators) ; 
the  Russians,  Tezengani ;  the  Italians,  Zingari ;  the 
Swedes,   Spukaring ;  the  Danish  and  Norwegian;, 
Tatars  ;  the  VVailachians,  Bessarabians,  Moldavians. 
Servians   and  'Sclavonians,    Cigani ;  the    Germanr, 
Zigeuner;  in  France  they  at  first  received  the  name 
of  Egyptians  and  more  recently  that  of  Bohemians, 
because  the  earbest   of  th«  tribe   came  into  France 
from  Bohemia.     Historians  of  the  middle  ages  des- 
ignate them  by  the  name  of  Azinghans.  the  modern 
Greeks  under  that  of  Atinghans ;  in  Adzerbaidjan, 
they  are   called   Hindou   Karuch,  (black  Hindoos) ; 
in  Persia,  Louri ;  the   Buchanans  and  inhaitanta  of 
Turki>tan,  call  then  Tziaghi,    which  appears  to  be 
the  root  ofTehingeni,  the  term  given  by  the  Turks  to 
this  wondering    race.     I  have  beea   acquainted  in 
Europe   with  three  of  their  Rabers  of  chiefs,  who 
assure    me  they  call    themselves    Roumna  Chal.- — 
Theso  two  words  belong  to  the  Mahratta  language 
and  signify  men  who  wander  in  the  plains.     1  cob- 
aider  Tzengarir  as  their  primitive  name,  and  which 
is  still  preserved  in  their  mother  country,       -    >/ 


^ 
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Mohissoun,  while  others  trace  them  to  the  country 
of  the  Mahrattas  as  their  original  position  where, 
indeed,  they  are  s-ill  found  united  in  tribes. 

The  Primitive  tribes  of  the  Tzengans  is  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  different  tribes  of  Farias  or  men  out  ot 
caste  The  origin  of  Farias  is  very  anccnt.  This 
sub  caste  is  formed  by  the  u»ion  of  individuals  driv- 
en  from  different  castes  f)r  offences  committed  a 
sainst  the  religion  aHd  laws,  and  includes  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Vallouvers  the  Chakalis,  the  Moutchiers,  &c.,  and 
lastly  the  Tzengaris,  the  primitive  tribe  of  our 
Bohemians  and  Egyptians,  or  the  Zingari  of  the 
nations    which    term   still    resembles    ;he  original 

name.  ^  _  n  j     i      ^r 

The  tribe  ef  Tiengaris,    called  also  Vangaris  on 

the  coast  of  Concan  and  of  Malabar,  is  nomadic  — 
They  are  often  met  in  wiiole  bands  near  the  ancient 
and  magnificent  city  of  Visapour,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bangalore  and  M.'ihicsour,  which  is  called  My. 
sore,  from  a  habit  ofdisfiguring  eastern  names.  They 
are  in  general  a  durk  coiBplexion,  which  judtffies  the 
Persian  appellation  of  Black  Hindoos.  Their  reli- 
gion, institutions,  manners,  and  language  diffier  from 
those  of  other  tribes  of  Hindoos.  During  a  war  (hey 
are  addicted  to  pillage,  carry  provision  for  the  ar- 
mies, and  fill  them  with  spies  and  dancers.  During 
peace  they  make  coarse  stuffa,  and  deal  m  rice,  but- 
ter, salt  and  opium,  &c.  Their  women  are  as  hand- 
some and  agreeable  as  the  generality  of  Hindoos, 
but  are  very  lascivious.  They  often  carry  off"  young 
girls  whom  they  sell  to  natives  and  Europeans.  They 
are  accused  of  immolating  human  victims  to  their  d<u 
moiis  and  eating  human  flesh.  They  every  where 
follow  the  trade  of  errand  runners  and  procurers. — 
The  women  are  fortune-tellers,  a  business  which 
they  practice  by  striking  on  a  drum  in  order  to  invoke 
the  demon ;  then  pronouncing  with  the  air  of  a  sybil, 
and  with  rare  volubility,  a  string  of  mystical  words, 
and  after  having  gazed  at  the  sky  and  examined  the 
linenments  of  the  hand  of  the  person  who  consults 
them,  they  gravely  predict  the  good  or  evil  which  is 
to  be  his  destiny.  The  women  also  practise  tatooing, 
and  the  figures  of  stars,  flowers,  animals,  &,c.  which 
they  imprint  upon  the  skin  by  puncturation  and  vege- 
table juices,  are  ineffaceable.  They  live  in  families, 
and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  father  and  daughter,  and  un- 
cle and  niece,  brother  and  sister,  living  iike  beasts 
together.  They  are  suspicious,  liars  gamblers, 
drunkards,  cowards,  poltroons,  and  altogether  illite- 
rate ;  they  despise  religion,  and  have  no  other  creed 
than  the  fear  of  evil  genii  and  of  fatality.  They  ori- 
ginated in  the  province  of  Mahrat,  among  the  eastern 
Ghauts. 

The  celebrated  CherifEddin  assures  us  that  Ti- 
mur  sullied  his  conquests  by  the  massacre  of  100, 
000  prisoners,  Persians,  and  Hindeos.  The  Mon- 
gula  spread  such  terror  in  all  parts  of  India,  that 
great  uumbers  abandoned  that  unhappy  country. — 
The  Hindoos  of  the  three  first  castes,  indeed,  re. 
mained  firm  to  their  country  ; — their  religion  made 
it  a  duty  ; — bat  no  place  could  retain  the  Soudras 
and  Farias.  They  are  such  vagabonds  that  ttavclers 
have  net  with  them  in  Abyssinia,  in  Arabia,  at 
Tzouakem  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Penang,  at  Singa- 
pore,  at  Malacca,  at  Manilla,  at  Celebes,  at  Anyer, 
and  even  in  China. 

It  is  not  natural  to  believe  that  the  Tzengaris,  who 
are  so  accustomed  to  a  camp  life,  and  excluded  from 
Hindoo  communion,  should  practise,  or  feign  to  prac- 
tise, religion  which  offered  them  so  many  advanta- 
ges, that  they  should  act  as  spies  and  purveyars  to 
the  Mongul  armies,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  should 
accompany  Timur  in  his  long  traverse  through  Kan. 
dahar,  Persia,  and  BurUahra  ;  and  after  °pa?sing 
tlirough  t.he  Caucasian  regions,  and  leaving  behind 
them  a  train  of  detatched  families,  they  should  have 
come  to  a  stand,  some  in  Russia,  others  in  Asia  Mi-| 
nor  ;  that  a  second  column  should  have  passed  from 
KanJahar  into  Mekraii  and  Irak  Arabia  ;  and  a  third 
stayed  mio  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Pelrea,  and 
Should  have  reached  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  thence  should  have  passed  into  Mauritania. 

It  is  notiinprobable  that  those  rude  travelers  land- 
ed  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia  Minor  in  Europe  bv 
the  mtervention  of  the  Turks  during  their  wars  with 
the  Greek  empire  ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  hrst  of  them  who  came  to  Europe,  sojourned  in 
Ifcuropesn  Turkey,  as  Aveniine  informs  us,  and  pro- 
ceeded  thence  to  Wallachiaand  Moldavia.  In  1714 
they  were  foand  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  conclusion 
•t  that  year  they  were  seen  in  Germany  and  Bohe- 
ro>»;  the  next  year  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1422  in 
Italy.  Pasquier  carries  their  origin  in  France  to  1417, 
and  says  that  they  styled  themselves  Christians  from 
i^wer  Egypt,  expelled  thence  by  the  Saracens,  but 
tnat  in  reality  they   came   from  Bohemia.     From 


Fraace  they  passrd  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  af- 
terwards under  Henry  VIII.  into  England.  Their 
hordes  commonly  consist  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  huw  tliey  ac 
q'jired  the  name  of  Gypsies  or  F.gyptians,  it  is  cer- 
tain  they  neither  have  an  Egyptian  origin,  nor  came 
from  Egypt  te  Europe,  as  Crantz  and  iMunster  have 
proved. 

Countries  in  which  the  Tzengaris  or  Gypsies  are 
now  found. — These  people  constitute  part  of  the 
(■opulation  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  ol  a 
large  portion  of  Asia.  In  Africa  they  are  found  only 
in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Soudan  and  Barbary. — 
They  have  never  appeared  in  .\merica. 

They  are  most  numerous  in  Spain,  Ireland,  Tur- 
key and  Hungary,  but  especially  in  Transylvama, 
Moldavia,  Wa  hichia,  Sclavonia,  Courland,  Liiliua- 
nia,  and  the  Caucasian  provinces. 

In  England  they  are  still  pretty  numerous,  hut  are 
found  only  in  distant  places,  seldom  coming  into  the 
towns  excepting  in  small  companies  of  two  or  three 
persons.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  they 
have  become  rare,  as  also  in  Switzerland  and  tiie 
Low  Countries.  In  Italy  their  numbers  are  dimi- 
nished. In  Spain  it  is  said  that  I'nere  are  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  of  them,  and  in  Hungary,  according 
to  the  best  information,  about  fifty  thousand.  In 
Transylvania,  they  are  most  numerous,  for  in  a  po. 
pulation  of  1,720,000  souls,  there  are  reckoned 
104,000  Tzengaris.  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  esti- 
mating  the  Tzengarian  or  Gypsey  population  of  Eu- 
rope  at  nearly  a  million:  in  Africa,  at  40l),000 ;  in 
India,  at  1,500,000  ;  and  about  2,000,000  m  all  the 
rest  of  Asia,  for  except  in  Asiatic  Russia,  China, 
Siam,  Annan  and  Japan,  they  are  every  where  to  be 
found.  Hence  we  may  deem  the  total  population  of 
these  people  to  be  five  millions. 

We  have  thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
race  thrown,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  common  righis 
of  nations;  so  many  men  wandering  about  without 
any  claims  which  can  attach  them  to  the  soil,  en- 
camping in  places  remote  from  civilization,  living  by 
theft  and  deception,  and  every  where  diffused,  not- 
withstanding  the  persecution  and  contempt  wliich 
are  heaped  upon  them, — G.  Louis  Domcny  De 
Rienzi. 

From  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  his  brother  re- 
cently  published  in  London,  the  following  extract, 
descriptive  of  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and 
the  death  of  Moore,  is  made  : 

"Moore  then  turned  to  where  the  50th  regiment, 
commandcdiby  Majors  Charles  Napier  and  Stanhope, 
was  warmly  engaged.     They  leaped  over  an  enclo- 
sure,   and  charged   the  enemy,    Moore  exclaiming, 
'Well  done,  the  fiftieth  I  well  doHe,  my  majors  I' — 
The    French  were    driven  out  of  the  village  of  Elvi- 
na   with    great    slaughter ;  but  Major  Stanhope  was 
killed,   and  Major    Napier,   advancing   too  far,   was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.     The  contiguous  regi- 
ment was  the  42d,  to  whom    Moore    called    loudly, 
'  Highlanders !  remember   Egypt !'     They  heard  his 
voice,  and  rushed  forward,  bearing  down  every  thing 
before  them,  until  stopped  by  a  wall,  over  which  they 
poured  their   shot.     He  accompanied  them   in  this 
charge,  and  told  the  soldiers  he    was  well    pleased 
with  their  conduct.     Then  he  sent  Captain  Hardinge 
to  order  up  the  guards  to  the  left  of  the  Highlanders. 
This  order  was  misunderstood  by  the  captain  of  the 
Highland  light   company,  whose   ammunition,    from 
being  early  engaged,  was  expended.     He   conceived 
that   the  guards   were  to    relieve    his  men,  aid    was 
withdrawing  them,  when  the  general,  apprized  of  the 
mistake,    rectified  it,  by  saying,  •  My  brave  42d,  join 
your  comrades;  ammunition  is  coming,   and  you  still 
have  your  bayonets  !'     They  instantly  obeyed.     The 
French  having  brought  up  reserves,  the  battle  raged 
fiercely — fire  flashing    amidst  the   smoke,  and  shot 
flying  from  the  adverse  guns;  when  Hardinge  rode 
up  and  reported  that  the  guards  were  coming  quickly. 
As    he  spoke.    Sir  John  Moore  was    struck    to  the 
ground  by   a  canncMi.ball,    which  lacerated  his  left 
shoulder    and   chest.     He  had  half-raised    himself, 
when  Hardinge,  having  dismounted,  caught  his  hand, 
and  the  general  grasped  his  strongly,  and  gazed  with 
anxiety  at  the  Highlanders,  who  were  fighting  coura. 
geously  ;  and  when  Hardinge  said,  '  they  are  advanc- 
ing,'   his   countenance   lightened.     Colonel  Graham 
now  came  up,  and  imagined,  from  the  composure  of 
the  general's  features,  that    he  had  only  fallen    acci 
dentally,  until  he  saw  blood  swelling  from  his  wound. 
Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  rode  off  for  surgeons.    Har. 
dinge  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  eHusion  of  blood   with 
his  sash ;  then,  by  the  help  of  some  Highlanders  and 
guardsmen,  he  placed  the  general  upon  a  blanket. — 


In  lifting  him,  his  sword  became  entangled,  and  Har- 
din^je  endeavoured  to  unbuckle  the  belt  to  take  it  off', 
when  he  said  with  soldierly  feelings,  'It  is  as  well  as 
it  is:  Ihad  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with 
me.'  His  serenity  was  so  striking,  that  Hardinge 
bt'gan  to  hope  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  he  express- 
ed this  opinion,  and  said,  that  he  trusted  the 'sur- 
geons would  confirm  it,  and  that  he  would  still  be 
spared  to  them.  Sir  John  turned  his  head,  and  cast 
Ins  eyes  steadily  on  the  wounded  part,  and  then  repli- 
ed, '  No,  Hardinge  :  I  feel  that  to  be  impossible.  You 
need  not  go  with  me  ;  report  to  General  Hope  that  I 
am  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear.'  He  was  then 
raised  from  the  ground  by  a  Highland  sergeant  and 
three  soUlters,  and  slowly  conveyed  towards  Co- 
runna. *  "^  *  *  #  « 
The  soldiers  had  not  carried  Sir  John  Moore  far, 
when  two  surgeons  came  running  to  his  aid.  They 
hud  been  emitloyed  in  dressing  the  shattered  arm  o( 
Sir  David  Baird,  wiio,  bearing  of  the  di^^astcr  which 
had  occurred  to  the  conunander,  geiicrously  ordered 
tiiein  to  desi!<t,  and  hasten  to  give  him  help.  But 
Moore,  who  was  bleeding  fust,  said  to  them,  '  You 
can  be  of  no  service  to  me  :  go  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  to  whom  you  may  be  useful  ;'  and  he  or- 
dered the  bearers  to  move  on.  But  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, 1l  rei)eaicdly  rnadc  them  turn  round  to  view 
the  battle,  and  to  libten  to  the  firing  ;  the  sound  of 
which,  becoming  gradually  fainter,  indicated  that 
the  French  were  retreating.  Before  he  reached 
Corunna  it  was  almost  dark,  and  Col.  Anderson  met 
h'm  ;  wi'.o,  seeing  his  general  borne  from  the  field 
of  battle  for  the  third  and  last  lime,  and  steeped  in 
blood,  becuine  speectilcss  wih  anguish.  Moore 
pressed  his  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  '  An- 
dcrsoa,  do  not  leave  me.  As  he  was  carried  into  the 
house,  his  faitliiul  servant,  Francois,  came  out,  and 
stood  aghast  with  horror ;  but  bis  master,  to  con- 
sole him,  said,  smiling,  '  My  friend,  this  is  nothing.' 
i  He  was  then  placed  on  amattrass  on  the  floor,  and 
(supported  by  Anderson,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  St. 
Lucia  ;  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff  came 
into  the  room  by  turns.  He  asked  each,  as  they 
entered,  if  the  French  were  beaten,  and  was  an- 
swered  affirniatively.  They  stood  around  ;  the  pain 
of  bis  wound  became  excessive,  and  deadly  paleness 
overspread  his  fine  features  ;  yet,  with  unsubdued 
fortitude,  ho  said,  at  intervals,  '  Anderson,  you 
know  that  I  ha\e  always  wished  to  die  this  way. — 
I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I 
hope  mv  country  wili  do  me  justice  !  Anderson, 
you  will   see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  ctn.     Tell 

them — -every    thing. Say    to    my    mother ' 

Here   his   voice  filtered  ;  he    became    excessively 
agitated,    and  not  being   able   to  proceed,    changed 
the  subject.     '  Hope  I — Hope  I     I  have  much  to  eay 
to    him — but  cannot  get  it  out.     Are  colonel    Gra- 
ham and    ail    my  aides-de-camp    safe?'     .(At  this 
question,    Anderson,  who  knew  the  warm  regard  of 
the  general  towards  the  officers  of  his  staff',   made 
a   private  sign  not  to  mention  that  Captain  Burrard 
was   mortally    wounded.)     He  then  continued, — '  I 
have   made  my  will,  and  have  remembered  my  ser- 
vants.    Colbornc  has  my  wii!,  and  all   my  papers. 
As  he  spoke  these  words.  Major  Colborne,  hie  mili. 
tary    secretary,    entered  the   room.     He   addressed 
him  with  his  viontcd  kindness  ;  then,  turning  to  An. 
derson,    said,   '  Remember  you  go    to    Willoiighby 
Goidon,  and  tell  him  it  is  my  request,  and  that  I  ex- 
pect  he    will  give  a   lifcutcnant-colonelcy  to  Major 
Collxjrne  ; — he  has  been  long  with  me — and  1  know 
him  to  be  most  worthy    of  it.'     He  then  asked  the 
major,    whi>  had    coine  last    from  the    field,  *  Have 
the  French  been  bfiaten  ?'     He  assured  him  they 
had  on  every  point.     "  It's  a  great  satisfaction,'  he 
fcaid,  '  for  ine  to  know  liiut  we  have  beat  the  French. 
Is  Paget  in  the  room  ?'     On  being  told   he  was  not, 
he   resumed,   '  Remember  me  to  him  ;  he   is  a  line 
fellow.'     Though  visibly  sinking,  he:,then  said,  'I 
feel  myself  so  strong,  I  fear  I  shall  be  long  dying. 
It's  great  uneasiness — it's  great,  great  pain  1 — Every 
thing  Frangois    says  is  right — I  have   great   confi- 
dence in  him.*     He  thanked  the  surgeons  for   their 
attendence.    Then  seeing  Captains  Percy  and  Stan- 
hope, two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  enter,  he  spoke  to 
them  kindly,  and  repeated  to  them  the  question,  '  If 
all  his  aides-de-camp  were  safe  ;'  and  was  pleased 
on  being  told   they  were.     After  a  pause.  Stanhope 
caught   his  eye,  and   said  to  him,   '  Stanhope  '.   re- 
member me  to    your  sister.'     He  then   becante  si. 
lent.     Death,  undreaded,  approached ;  and  the  spirit 
departed,    leaving  the  bleeding  body  an  oblation  of. 
ferea  up  to  his  country." 

To  TA.KE  OUT  Ink  from  Ma.hooant. — ^Wet  a 

piece  of  blotting  paper,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  rub 
the  places  where  the  iiik  was  with  a  dry  cloth. 
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IFrom  the  Mechanics^  Magazine.] 
New  Era  of  Steam  Power. — Mr.  Burden 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  construction  ot'his 
boat ;  it  will  be  in  operation  on  or  before  tlie 
first  of  June,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  realize 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  inventor 
— if  inventor  we  dare  call  him,  for,  as  will  be 
perceived  from  the  annexed  communications, 
there  are  several  who  set  up  a  previous  claim. 
But,  as  a  contemporary  well  observes, — 
'•  Other  men  broke  stones  before  Macadam, 
but  HE  broke  them  to  such  efiect  as  to  be  justly 
deemed  an  inventor.  Other  men,  in  like  man. 
uer,  may  have  observed  the  extreme  buoyancy 
of  the  barrel  before  Mr.  Burden  ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  these  principles  we  d« 
think  should  entitle  Mr.  Burden  to  tiie  title  of 
inventor." 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mk. 
Harris,  in  reply  to  Archimedes,  publit?hed  in 
our  last  number. 

Norfolk,  Vn.,  Aprill2, 1834 
Sir, — ^Ihave  read  with  no  Utile  amusement, 
in  your  last  number,  a  communication  relativ*- 
to  my  Twin  Boat,  by  a  writer  who  signs  hiin 
self  Archimedes.  As  he  manifests  a  very  laud- 
able desire  to  prevent  people  from  being  "  im 
posed  upon  by  plausible  appearances,"  I   have 
been  induced  to  present  for  his  consideration, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal, 
some   lew   facts   and    vit'ws  which  I   have  no 
doubt  will   disperse  from  his  mind  the  mists  oi 
error  by  which  he  now  appears  to  be  so  com- 
pletely and  unconsciously  enveloped,  and  ena- 
ble him  hereafter  to  dir«'ct  with  the  confidence 
of  truth  the  patronage  of  "  persons  possessing 
both  the  means  and  disposition"  to  patronise 
valuable  improvements.     As  in  my  letter,  pub 
lished  in  yuur  last  nuniber,  .1  have  publicly  con- 
demned .Mr.  Burden's  boat,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
state  here  that  I  did   not  intend  tliat  letter  for 
the  pubkc.   Hsul  that  bern  my  pjirpose  I  should 
have  made  no  pHiiicular  allusion  to  Mr.  Bur- 
den's bo:;t,  but  should  have  lell   the  public  to 
illrtke  their  own  comparisons.     I  woul«l  not  be 
understood  as  condemning  that  letter  on  ac- 
count of  such  particular  allusion,  (for  the  pub 
lication  of  Mr.  B.'s  invention  made  it  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion,  however  rigid,)  Lut 
merely  as  intimating  that,  having  no  wish  to 
make    strictur«'s  publicly  on  any  man's  con- 
cerns, and  especially  to  commence  a  discussion. 
I  should  have   been  for  that  reason  unwilling 
to  have  singled  out  Mr.  Bunlen's  invention,  as 
if  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  inviting 
controversy.     My   agent,    to  whom,    and   for 
whom  alone,  I  intended  that  letter,  not  know, 
ing  my  sentiments  on  this  sulyecl,  judged  that 
as  an  advertisement  of  my  invention,  that  let 
ter   would  serve   a  jjotnl  purpose,  and  on   that 
account,  and  not  with  a  view  to  the  injury  of 
Mr.  Burden,  published  it,  being  perfectly  justi- 
ficd   in  the   act  by  the    gfueral    principle,  that 
whoever  voluntarily   introduces  his  opinions, 
conduct,  or  concerns,  to  pul)lic  notice,  renders 
them  ipso  facto  justly  amenable  to  public  dis- 
cussion,  and  in  that  sense  public  property,  re- 
specting which  any  man  possesses  the  indubi- 
table right  of  expressing  his  opinions,  tempe- 
rately, whether  Rdv<^rse  or  otherwise.     As  that 
letter  is  published,  and  as  the  remarks  of  Ar- 
chimedes call  for  a  reply,  I  am  now,  of  course, 
compelled   to  sustain,  as  well  as  I  may,  by  all 
fair   means,  my  unfavorable  opinions  of  Mr 
Burden's  invention,  which  I  shall  do,  entertain, 
ing  not  the  least  personal  hostility  against  that 
gentleman,  with  whom,  in   fact,   I    am  uiiac. 
quaiiited  and  whom  I  never  saw.     If  Mr.  Bur- 
den's  plan  of  constructing  twin  boats  is  supe- 
rior  to  any  yet  discovered,  Archimedes  may 
test  assured  "that  a  comparison  of  it  with  mine 
will  redound  to  the  advantage  only  of  Mr.  B. 

Archimedes  denies  to  me  the  merit  of  inven- 
tion, because  it  npnrnrs  that  a  Mr.  Sitnon  Fair- 
HMinj  in  iai7>  at  Middktown,  in  Connecticut, 


made  a  very  •'  wonderful  discovery"  of  what 
was,  all  persons  must  allow,  according  to  Ar- 
chimedes' statement,  a  "  wonderful"  boat  in- 
deed. This  boat  of  Mr.  Fairman's,  only  .3i 
feet  long,  was,  it  appears,  sufficiently  buoyant 
to  carry  men  enough  to  propel  it  at  the  rate  of 
considerably  more  than  five  miles  per  hour,  car- 
rying also  the  weight  of  passengers,  their  bag- 
Igage,  &c. 

Now,  sir,  this  boat  could  not  have  been  "  in 
all  respects  precisely"  like  mine,  for  had  it  been 
constructed  on  my  plan  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently    buoyant  to   have  carried   all    the 
weight  above  mentioned,  and  have   ventured 
in  to  the  sound,   because  its  length  (535  feet) 
would  have  of  necessity  rendered  its  other  di- 
mensions    altogether  too   contracted    for  that 
purpose.     What  is  called   a  six  knot  sailing 
breeze  would  have  raise<l   a  sea  sufficient  to 
have  subjected  tlie  passengers  and  workmen  to 
a  rather  disagreeable  and  continued  cold  bath 
of  several  inches  on  deck  ;  and  as  for  cabins, 
not  one  fourth  of  a  moderate  number  of  pas. 
sengers  could  have  stowed  themselves  in  the 
narrow  and  shallow  holds  of  so  small  a  twin 
boat  as  one  built  on  my  plan,  only  STy  feet  long, 
must  of  necessity  have  been.     Why,  sir,  a  boy 
jof  eight  years  only  could  not  have  sat  upright 
in  one  of  them.     But  I  do  not  by  any  means 
jrest  on  this  difference  in  proportions  as  a  proof 
I  that  my  invention  is  one  sui  generis  and  not 
identical   with  Mr.  Fairman's   boat.     That  dif- 
'ference,  although  in  itself  strong,  is  compara- 
!  tively  my  weakrst  point,  and  on  that  accoimt 
|[  present  it  first.     Had  I,  afier  splitting,  as  it 
jwere,  a  single  boat  apart,  left  the  inner,  or,  as 
A.  terms  them.  "  approximate"*  sides,  perpen- 
Idicular,  I  should  have  arrived  but  half  way  to 
I  the  «ompletion  of  my  itiveniion.     I   found  by 
inclining  those  sides  at  a  very  considerable  an- 
|gle  towards  each  other,  either  in  a  right  lined 
or  curvilinear  angle,  that  many   various    an<I 
important  advantages   were  thereby   attained, 
without  losing  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the   longitudinal    pandldisni   of   those   sides. 
'J'his  inclination  dt-stroycd  their  vortical  paral- 
lelism to  each  other,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
boat  essentially  different  inform  as  well  as  in 
properties   from  Mr.    Fairman's  or  any  other 
kind  of  boat. 

In  ray  published  letter  I  did  not  even  mention 
the  curvilinear  inclination,  for  wishing  to  illus- 
trate my  plans  by  figures,  I  perceived  that  no 
figure  which  I  could  draw  would  be  likely  to 
! convey  a  correct  idea  of  that  peculiar  form, 
ibut,  on  th«  other  hand,  would  rather  be  apt  to 
'create  the  impression  that  I  had  resorted  to 
j  something  like  the  five  mile  ♦'  swell"  of  which 
I  Archimedes  speaks.  That  my  agent  niight  ob 
•  tain  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  my  inven- 
tion, I  went  regularly  to  work  and  first  built  on 
paper  a  single  boat,  of  such  dimensions,  be  it 
observed,  that  she  would  be  rendered  by  them, 
«»•  a  gins^le  boat,  entirely  us«less.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  her,  and  by  the  division  made 
the  straight  inner  sides  perpendicul.ir.  Before 
altering  this  p«'rpcn«licularity,  I  proved  her  t» 
be  superior  to  Mr.  Burden's  boat,  on  account 
of  the  straightness  of  the  innur  sides  being  '•  a 
principal  point  of  superiority."  In  this  parti- 
cular, a  half  staffe  only  to  the  completion  of 
my  invention,  it  appear^  that  Mr.  F.  had  prece- 
ded me,  though  it  would  s<^em  in  so  inejficient 
and  imperfect  a  manner  as  to  cause  him  to 
condemn  it  and  resort  to  curved  inner  sides. 
Ft  appears  that  he  preceded  Mr.  Burden  in  build- 
ing twin  boats,  and  therefore,  on  that  ground, 
(namely,  their  being  twins,)  may  as  avcII  dis- 
pute the  merit  of  invention  with  Mr.  B.  as  with 
me.  These  (Mr.  F.'s)  inner  sides,  by  being 
ultimately  curved,  exactly  resembled  Mr.  Bur- 
den's, but  even  in  their  original  perpendicular- 


*  Strictly  they  arc  not  approximato,  for  ttie  twoKidrii  of 
oiili'T  one  of  the  HvinH  IjeinK  nearer  lo  each  oilier  timn  the 
iiiwr  nkleof  onetwin  is  to  lliatof  tti"  oilier,  arc,  of  courMe, 
what  would  eomn  tiixler  the  term  "  appr^iiiniitc,"  from 
the  Very  derivation  and  m<>a)iin^  of  that  vvonl.  1  f?mnl 
thai  the  reader  of  A.'s  reinarka  would  know  l»y  the  term 
"approximate"  that  he  meann  the  inn<»r  nides,  l>eiiiUHe  he 
speaKR  of  their  pecnlinr  characteristics,  Btmightneas  and 
pAraileUem ;  etill)  th«  term  uaeJ  u  A  •  would  U  ngt  correct. 


ity  they  were  essentially  different  from  my  in. 
clined  sides,  both  in  form  and  properties.  It 
will  not  do  for  Archimedes,  or  any  one  else,  to 
say  that  Fairman's  boat  was  composed  of  tim- 
bers and  plank,  and  therefore  not  similar  tu 
Burden's,  which  is  composed  of  staves.  The 
materials  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
but  the  form  only.  I  may  with  as  much  pro- 
priety  build  a  commonly  modelled  boat  of  tin, 
and  then  get  out  a  patent  to  prevent  people 
from  building  such  modelled  boats  from  wood. 
If  Mr.-  Burden  chooses  to  build  vessels  frorn 
coopers'  ware,  and  get  out  a  patent  for  a  new 
application  of  staves,  why,  let  him  do  so ;  but 
he  certainly  cannot  prevent  men  from  using 
the  common  materials  of  vessels  in  construct, 
ing  long,  narroio,  shallow,  twin  boats,  having 
curved  inner  sides.  I  claim  to  have  invented 
the  right  lined  and  curvilinear  inclined  in«er 
sides  as  an  "  important  and  original  improve- 
ment"*  on  the  straight  parallel  inner  sides, 
which  latter  resemble  mine  only  in  their 
straightness  and  parallelism  to  each  other. 

After  having  proved  in  my  published  letter 
the  superiority  of  the  perpendicular,  straight, 
parallel  inner  sides  over  Mr.  Burden's  curved 
inner  sides,  I  then  brought  forward  the  inch, 
■ation,  which,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  Ar. 
•himedes,  is  a  great  distinctive  and  original 
merit  of  my  invention.  If  Archimedes  desires 
it,  I  can  send  him  a  copy  of  my  specifications, 
in  which  I  distinctly  state  that,  "  as  an  original 
and  important  improvement,  the  horizontally 
straight  perpendicular  inner  side  of  each  twin 
can  be  inclined  at  any  desired  angle ;"  and  then 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  various  advantages  ob- 
tained by  this  inclination,  from  which  he  can 
perceive  that  I  do  not  consider  the  straight 
perpendicular  sides  as  any  thing  very  superi- 
or,  though  he  can  perceive  from  my  published 
letter,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  think  them  far 
superior  to  Mr.  Burden's  curved  inner  sides. 
Did  I  sup|)ose  you  would  allow  room  enough 
in  this  number  of  your  journal  for  the  subse. 
queiit  matter  of  this  con^munication  and  for 
the  advantages,  and  their  reasons,  resulting 
from  the  inclined  under  sides,  I  would  give 
them  now.  However,  if  A.  desires  it,  he  shall 
have  them  in  a  future  number. 

I  would  inform  Archimedes,  as  a  further  dis. 
tinguishing  mark  of  originality,  that  in  propor. 
tion  as  my  crescent-shaped  keels  rise  from  a 
horizontal  line  they  have  a  certain  lateral  incli- 
nation, such  inclination  being  proportioned  to 
the  inclination  of  the  inner  sides  ;  by  which 
•ontrivance  no  curve  is  created  on,  but  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  inner  sides  is  preserved. 
This  lateral  inchnation  of  the  keels,  as  they 
rise  fore  and  aft  towards  each  extremity,  would 
cause  a  person,  not  critically  viewing  the  mat. 
ter,  to  suppose  that  the  space  between  the 
twins  at  the  centre  would  be  greater,  or  wider, 
than  that  at  either  extremity  ;  but  an  ocular 
examination  of  a  model,  (which  my  agent  will 
with  pleasure  exhibit,)  need  only  be  made  to 
prove  that  tlie  parallelisni  of  the  inner  sides 
could  not  othsrwise  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
space  referred  to  is  not  wider  than  that  at 
either  extremity.  Were  the  keels  horizontal, 
or  level,  then  not  they,  but  the  stem  and  stern 
posts  only  should  be  laterally  inclined.  Pro. 
perly  speaking,  my  boat  has  no  stem  and  stern 
posts,  for  the  pieces  of  timber  which  in  com. 
inon  vessels  would  form  those  parts,  are  in  my 
invention  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
and  portions  of  my  curved  and  laterally  in- 
clined keels.  I  have  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think, 
fiiirly  and  clearly  proved  that  my  invention  is 
a  different  thing  altogether  from  Mr.  Fairman's  ; 
and  any  man  who,  after  reading  the  foregoing 
matter,  would  say  that  it  is  nut  different,  and 
at  the  same  time  assert  that  Mr.  Burden's  in- 
vention is  different  from  Mr.  F.'s  "  swell"  boat, 
would  not  excite  the  least  surprise  in  my  mind, 
if  he  should  forthwith  seriously  set  about  prov- 
ing that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 
But  I  have  not  done  with  Mr.  Fairman's  boat : 
1  must  sail  a  few  miles  further  in  her,  and  ful- 
ly test  her  qualities. 

*  The  very  words  of  mf  ipefiiflctttioBt   - 
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It  plainly  appfars,  Iroin  the  astounding 
«'  swell"  mentioned  by  A.,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  radical  malcouformation  in  Mr.  F.'s 
boat  not  made  public,  perhaps  unknown,  by  A. ; 
for  were  it  otherwise,  xMr.  F,  never  would  have 
applied  an  obstruction  to  speed,  and  a  cause  of 
dead  or  back  water,  for  tlie  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishins  back-water.  J  say  obstruction,  lor  no 
man  will  have  the  liardihood  to  assert,  that 
two  boards  set  on  edge,  perpendicularly,  in  the 
water  whose  ends  at  each  extremity  are  at 
equal  distances  apart,  but  whose  centres  are 
sprung  or  bent  in  towards  each  other,  can  be 
moved  in  the  direction  of  their  length  with  a 
facility  equal  to  that  of  the  same  boards  when 
perfectly  parallel  from  end  to  end.  Yet  a  man 
who  asserts  that  the  **  swell"  increased  the 
speed  of  Mr.  F.'s  boat,  makes  a  much  more  un. 
reasonable  assertion. 

Archimedes  nuist  not  misunderstand  me. 
d«  not  mean  that  lie  asserts  what  he  does  not 
believe,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
speed  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  this 
swell,  but  of  .some  other  eause  not  observed,  or 
not  now  recollecte*!  by  Mr.  F.  Another  glaring 
Hbsiirdity  is  involved  in  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
F.'s  swell  increased  the  .speed  of  his  boat.  Any 
person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  subject 
must  be  aware  that,  of  two  boats  having  equal 
draft  of  water,  the  one  which  is  wider  will  not 
under  the  same  power  move  so  fast  as  the  other 
and  narrower  boat.  Now,  sir,  Mr.  F.,  besides 
partially  choking  up  the  straight  passage  be- 
tween his  twins,  adds  to  their  width  by  applying 
his  swell,  and  yet,  through  his  friend  A.,  tells 
us  that  in  consequence  thereof  his  boat  moved 
faster !  !  I  do  not  call  in  question  Mr.  Fair 
man's  veracity,  or  impute  to  him  a  designed 
omission  of  any  particular  necessary  to  be 
known  in  arriving  at  a  correct  understanding 
of  his  invention  ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest, whether  he  has,  after  the  lapse  of  seven- 
teen years,  called  to  mind  all  the  particulars  of 
an  experiment,  which,  it  appears,  after  all,  result. 
ed  in  proving  his  invention  to  be  useless.  His 
friend  A.  evidently  believes,  and  endeavors  to 
prove,  that  it  was  n  failure,  for  he  says  it  was 
"  previously  like"  mine,  (but  "  I  wish  to  in- 
form him  that  he  is  completely  mistaken,  and 
he  could  not  be  more  so;";  and  the  whole  drift 
and  scope  of  his  argument  goes  to  prove  (in 
At*  estimation)  that  my  invention  will  not  suc- 
ceed. 

If  he  thinks  it  is  so  manifest  a  failure,  I 
think  he  pays,  by  arguing  on  it,  no  great  com. 
pliment  to  the  nortliern  capitalists,  a  body  of 
men  of  whose  inttdligencc  and  general  infor- 
mation I  have  always  entertained  so  high  an  es- 
timate as  to  suppose  tliat  no  addition  could 
be  made  to  their  ideas  by  the  slight  amount  of 
argument  which  A.  has  deemed  sufficient  to  e.\- 
pose  the  futility  of  my  plans. 

Some  of  ihe  facts  stated  (no  doubt  sincere- 
ly)  by  Archimedes,  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
previous  and  subsequent  experience  :  the  cause 
of  back-water,  the  result  of  the  "  swell,"  and 
the  comparative  resistance  experienced  by  the 
inner  and  exterior  curves,  being  instances. 

If  all  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Fairman's  e.xpe- 
riment  have  been  recollectcjd  and  told  us,  and 
if  there  has  been  no  mistake,  then,  sir,  I  stand 
prepared  to  prove,  that  a  hollow  tin  cylinder, 

Eerfectly  open  at  both  ends,  will  move  on  end 
orizontally  through  the  water  with  more  difTi- 
culty  than  a  common  tin  tunnel  in  the  same 
position,  whose  mouth  or  larger  orifice  shall  be 
the  forward  end,  and  in  diameter  equal  to  that 
of  the  cylinder.  '' 

The  fact  is,  that  enough,  fully  enough,  has 
been  stated  by  Archimedes,  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Fairman's  useless  invention  was  nothing  more 
than  a  division  into  two  parts  of  a  single  boat 
of  the  usual  model  and  proportions.  Archi. 
raedes  does  not  tell  us  how  fast  Mr.  F.'s  boat 
moved  before  the  application  of  the  wonder- 
ful  swell,  although  he  says  the  average  gain 
resulting  froth  the  swell  was  _^ ye  miles  per 
hour ;  but,  allowing,  for  arguments  sake,  that 
this  swell  was  no  obstruction,  still  no  man  in 
nis  senses  can  believe  that  the  gain  was  ten 


per  cent,  on  the  original  speed.  Allow  this 
gain,  however,  and  by  calculation  we  find  her 
improved  speed  was  just  55  miles  per  hour  I  I 
As  a  low  rate  of  increase  produces  such  as- 
tounding results,  we  will  endeavor  to  get  this 
famous  boat  out  of  difficulty  by  supposing  the 
gain  to  have  been  equal  to  the  incredible  quan- 
tity of  5(>  per  cent,  and  we  then  find  that  her  ulti- 
mate speed  must  have  been  15  miles  per  hour ! 

This  will   never  do  :  we  will  thrnfore  muke 
one  more  effort  to  bring  her  within  reasonable 
i bounds  as  to  actual  speed,  by  going  out  of  all 
reasonable  bounds  in  assigning  her  increase  of 
j  speed,  from  the  application  of  this  nnmnnage- 
able  swell,  to  have  been  1(X) !  per  cent. ;  y<^t,  al- 
lowing the   increase  to  have  been   this,  1   may 
Isafldy  say,  physically  impossible  quantity,  and 
!we  then  lind  tliat  Mr.  F.'s  boat  moved  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  per  hour,  a  velocity  equal,  if 
;  not  superior,  to  the  rates  of  any  steamboat  of 
jthat  day,  and  which  should  then'fore  have  hern 
immediately  instrumental  in  covering  (mr  wa- 
iters   with  Fairman's  .ftt'cW   boats,  worked   by 
;men  or  horses.     What  the  Connecticut  people 
could  have  been  about,  when  they  permitted 
I  such  an  invention  to  slip  through  their  fingers 
and  be  carried  fo  Demerara,  I  cannot  conceive, 
{  for  it  certainly  must  have  been  amongst  Con- 
lueeticut  vessels  a  swellA'AwAy  of  the  first  order. 
JAt  all  events,  Archimedes,  who  alludes  to  my 
{prudence  respecting  my  heirs,  must  allow  that 
iMr.  F.  did  not  manifest  the  usual  prudence  of 
]the   sharp-witted   New-Englanders,  when    he 
sold  so  valuable  a  boat  for  the  pittance  ijS^OO, 
land  took  no  further  steps  for  the  benefit  there- 
from of  himself  and  heirs.     Archimedes   has 
'put  his  friend  between  the  horns  of  a   most 
I  provoking  dilemma.     Should  he  state  the  gain 
resulting  from  the  "  swell'"  to  have  been  with- 
;in  any  reasonable  bounds,  say  5  to  10  per  cent., 
jhe  virtually  asserts  that  the  improved  speed  of 
I  the  boat  was  55  to  105  miles   pt^r  hour!  I     If, 
I  while  advancing  through  the  air  at  such  a  rate, 
I  he  should  be  able  to  catch  his  breath  and  tell  us 
jthat  this  astonishing  speed  is  imaginary,  and 
the  result  only  of  stubborn,  unbending  arith. 
metic,  and  that   the  actual  velocity  of  the   bout 
was  only  8  or  10  miles  per  hour,  he  thereby 
niJikes  the  incredible  statement,  that  this  ma. 
gic  swell  conferred  a  gain  of  100  to   IW!   per 
cent. ! !     Why,  sir,  had  I  been   the  proprietor 
of  that  "  wonderful"  boat,  I  should  have  gone 
on  swelling  her  tit  so  swelling  a  rate,   that  in 
my  exultation,  not  recollecting  the  well  known 
catastrophe  of  the  frog  aping  the  ox,  I  should 
have  probably  paid    so  little   attention    to   her 
powers  of   f^ndurance   as   to  have  absolutely 
caused  her  explosion  into  thin  air.     With  re- 
spect to  the    back-water   mentioned  by  A.,  J 
will  inform  him  that  it  could  not  by  any  means 
have  been  created  by  the  straight  unohstructing 
sides.     Does  not  A.   know  that  back-water  is 
caused  by  obstructions  ?     If  he  needs  explana- 
tion, I  beg  to  refer  him  to  "Observations  on 
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publishetl  in  your  last  number,  and  he  will 
there  find  the  subject  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  I  trust  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
hollow  in  the  water  which  he  alludes  to,  with 
the  evident  intent  that  the  reader  should  cotisi. 
der  it  as  a  result  of  the  straight  sides,  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  wheel,  and  was  by 
np^  means  an  evidence  of  back-water.  H« 
lought  to  know  that  all  paddle  wheels,  revolving 
in  the  water,  create  waves,  and  of  necessity 
hollows,  and  that  hollows  resulting  from  such 
a  cause  are  no  evidence  of  back-water.  He,  or 
rather  Mr.  F.,  saw  the  hollow ;  and  A.,  without 
further  ceremony,  assumes  it  to  have  been 
back-water. 

I  have  now  done,  Mr.  Editor,  with  Fairman's 
famous  swell  boat,  unless,  indeed,  some  one  of 
the  water  gods  should  buoy  her  up  to  the  sur. 
face,  and  by  putting  her  in  my  way  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  run  her  down  again. 

I  have,  sir,  more  than  once  in  my  life,  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  very  easily  a  false  is- 
sue can  be  made  up  on   any  subject,  and  the 


weaker  side  of  an  argument  be  thereby  made  iin  the  least. 


■forth  bv  the  "  best  way  to  decide  ilu'  point"  of 
strengt'n  between  Mr.  U.'s  and  my  inventions, 
as   suggested  by  Archimedes.     I  will  grant,  to 
his    utmost  de.s'ire,   that    arches   are    stn)nger 
than  angles,   and  that  a  barrel  will  resist  ex- 
ternal pressure  longer,  and  of  a  greater  amount, 
than  a  l>o.\  wouM,  nia<l<'  of  the  same   kind   and 
jquantity  of  ninterials.     Granting  all  this,  I  still 
;a:ssert,  with  perfect  confidence  of  its  truth,  that 
jmy  twin  l>oat.  (that  is,  the  irAo/e  fabric,)  can  be 
'construetf'd  vastly  stronger  than  .Mr.  Burden's, 
jaiui  would  in  consequence  be  enabled  to  eiulure 
Ifirndv  and  uninjured   the  severity  of  a    gale  at 
Ista,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  rend  Mr.  B.'s 
;twins  asunder,  ami   ."scatter  tlu-m  and  tlieir  su- 
jperiticunib<-nt  i-abins  and  fixtures  on   the  sur- 
face of  tlic  wrtlers.     I  said  a  false  i.ssue  can  l»e 
easily  made  up,  not  meaning  that  Archime«l«'K 
'would  designedly  «lo  so.     He,  I  have  no  doubt, 
iis   fully    persuaded   in   his  own    mind,  that  the 
jbairel  :ind  Ii<>\  lest  decides  the  (juestion,  and  is 
I  not   aware  that  when  he    proposed    that   test 
he  was    making  up  a   false   issue.      The  ques- 
lioii  is  not  Nv!ieil«'r  one  barrel  tlirown  into  the 
!  water  is   enabled   by  its  circular   or  arch-like 
jforin    to   endure    greater   pfi'ssure    therefrom 
Itha"!!  one  boy,  but  whether  |wo  barrels  can  by 
■any  j>ossil>ility  b«>   connectfil   externally   in    a 
imaiiiier  better  to  resist  the  violent  tendency  of 
the  wav<\s  to   s«'.parate  them  than  two  boxes  : 
;Said    l)oxes,  please   to  ob.srrve,  having  the   :*d- 
ivantaaje  of  stout  internal  frames,  upon  which 
the  exterior   planks  are  seciir«'d.   and  the  eon- 
jnecting  pieces  or  timbers  of  which  boxes  are 
not  secured   upon  those  planks,  but  insertexl 
|throug!i  them  into  the  box«'s,  and  forminjr  part 
I  and  j»arcel  of  those  frames.     Were  my  twins 
formed  merely  of  the  exterior  planking,  having 
■no   keels   and    timbers,  or   internal  frames,  I 
would    by   no    m<>ans  sissert  that  one  of  tli«-m 
i would   be   in  itself  stronger  than  one  of  Mr. 
I  Burden's,   and   lietter  able  to  resist  the  com- 
pn'ssive  power  of  water.     But  whoever  heard 
of  any  the  least  detriment  hapjKjning  t«J  vessels 
'as   now    usually  constructed  with   keels,  and 
Itimbers,  from  compression  of  the  water.  Why, 
sir,    this    inialt«>rablr   pro))erty    of   water    is    a 
source  of  safety  to  vossels  proi»eriy  put   loge. 
ther,  tor  were  it  sinMcnly  to  be  annihilated,  and 
■its  other  properties  still  exist,  every  yVeiifA/e*/ 
jsliip  on  tlie  ocean  would  be  so  much  ruptured 
jbv   the  expansive   weight  of  her  cargo   as  to 
;soon  go  to   the  bottom.     Whether  one  of  Mr. 
I  Burden's  twins  is  or  is  not  able  to  resist  the 
compressive  power  of  water  better  than  one  of 
■mine  is  aqnc  .«tion  in  which  no  one  can  take  any 
interest,    until  the  heretofore  immutable  lawK 
of  nature   become   so  altere<l   that    the    power 
in  question  sliall  be  able  to  crush  together  the 
Itwo   sides   of  vessels   as   now   usually  built. 
I  When  that  peri<»d  arrives  I  think  it  will  be  time 
Ito  discuss  tlie  (juestion,  and   I  am   strongly  of 
opinion,  that  I  should  find  ample  ground  UjHm 
Iwhich  to  uphold  the  keel  and  timbers,  (that  is, 
•the  Ijfirk.fionf  :u\t]  rif/s,)  the  knees,  brazes,  an<l 
iplanks,  ag^aifist   mere    planks  alone,  whether 
[those  solitary  jdanks  are  put  together  arrh-like 
lor  otherwise. 

If  Mr.  Burden  pierces  his  twins,  (then-by, 
I  observe,  injuring  the  arch  principle  of  his  in- 
[vention,)  and  introduces  therein  frames  simi. 
lar  iti  any  respect  to  keels  and  timbers,  <>r  to 
any  thitiji;  else,  into  which  he  would  secure  his 
connecting  timbers,  he  does  just  what  I  do,  and 
therefore  cannot  connect  his  twins  by  that 
means  stronger  together  than  I  do  mine.  But, 
'as  I  am  inforined,  and  agreeable  to  the  pub- 
[lished  description  of  his  boat,  he  does  not  in- 
troduce frame  work  within  his  twiuA  for  the 
j purpose  of  s»'cunng  them  together,  and  there- 
jfore  must  connect  them  by  external  fastenings, 
itliat  is,  fastenings  secured  to  the  erterior  of 
jthe  twins.'  When  practical,  scientific  ship. 
I  builders  pron<iunce  such  a  mode  of  fastening 
twins  tog^«'tlier  to  be  superior  to  mine,  I  shall 
ithen  begin  to  think  I  am  in  error,  but  the  opi- 
inion  of  Archimedes  is  not  a  lever  of  sufTicient 
power"  to  disturb  my  confidence  on  that  point 


to  appear  the  strongest.   This  remark  is  called  [j     Before  I  l«t  the  barrel  of  Archimedes  off,  I 
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feel  bound  to  give  it  a  few  more  buffets,  Mrhichl 
its  arch-like  structure  may  perhaps  enable  it  t»! 
withstand.  I 

Arches,  we  all  know,   when    sustaining  ai 
very  severe  pressure,  especially  if  it  comes, 
against  them  with  h  suddtn  and  forcible  mo- 
mientum,  are  intended  to  receive  that  pressure; 
spread  equally  over  all  parts,  or  else  it  might,  | 
by  being  concentrated  at  one  or  two  points,  be 
suflicient  to  break  an  arch  which  it  could  not 
even  shake  were  it  to  bear  equajly  on  all  points.  '■ 
Recollecting  this,  we  will  take  Mr.  Burden's  and 
my  inventions  to  sen,  in  a  heavy  gale,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  escape  its  fury  we  both  uncon- 
sciously steer  towards  a  hard  sand  bank,  iipon' 
the  ridge  of  which  our  boats  strike  for  sonifj 
time  before  «  e  can  force  them  over.  The  sides  i 
of  this  ridge  being  known  to  be  quite  shelving! 
and  steep,  we  thereby  ascertain   that  at  every  | 
blow  or  descent  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  a  sur-' 
face  of  twelve  square  feet  only  of  tlie  bottoni«i 
of  our   boats   is   l)rought  in  contact  with  it 
Now,  sir,   here  is  violent   .ind    sudden    pres  j 
sure    concentrated  to    a    point    with    a    veil  ' 
geance,    and   I  think,  if  you   were   on    boan! 
my  boat,  that  you  would  congratulate  yourse'.! 
that  you  had  gotten  a  firm  stout  frame  and 
planking  outside  of  that  between  yourself  and 
the    ridge,   instead   of  the   bare  staves   of  Mr. 
Burden's  boat.     I  doubt  not  that  you  could  t»ll 
Avithout  hesitation  which  boat  would  be  soon- 
est broken  through.     "  So  much"  for  the  com->^ 
parativ«  strength  of  t'e  two  inventions.     Ar-i 
chimedes  asserts,  that  by    making  the   inner 
sides  straight  I  only  n-movc    the  Jingle  of  r*- 
sistance  to  the  exterior  side.     I  beg  you  to  oh  • 
serve,  that  he  here  calls  the  curve  of  the  inner 
sides,  that  is,  the  "  swell,"  an  angle  of  resLsl- 
rtMcr,  and  yet,  by  applying  this  re-sLstanee,  3Ir. 
F.  increased  the  speed  «)f  his  boat ! 

I  agree  with  A.  tliAt  I  remove  an  angle  of  re-i 
sistance ;  but  is  he  not  aware  that  I  dimi.  i 
iiish  the  degree  of  resi.'5tance  hy  that  removal  !J 
The  last  paragraph  but  one  before  the  postscript  j 
of  my  published  letter  I  should  think  ought  tol 
have  suggested  i^  him  the  reason  why  I  dimi-i 
Tiish  the  resistance.  His  not  perceiving  it  sat. 
isfies  me,  that,  like  his  great  namesake,  he| 
knows  better  how  to  set  about  destroying  ves-! 
8«"ls  than  how  they  act  U[)uti,  or  are  eflected  by,' 
the  water. 

But  to  the  point :  we  will  suppo.se  that  the 
w^ater  impiiige.s  upon  tlie  two  bows  of  a  ves.sel 
sailing  at  a  certain  known  rate,  with  a  constant 
force  of  11)00  lbs.,  which  force,  setting  asid<- 
the  inertia  resulting  from  the  gravity  of  the 
vessel,  is  the  otily  opposition  to  her  keeping 
pace  with  the  wind. 

Of  course,  two  such  vessi-ls,  not  at  all  con- 
nected, would    be  irnningrd    upon,   sailing   at 
the  same  rate,  with  a  total  force  of  '.ilKM)  lbs. 
Connect  those  vessel.^,  so  as  with  them  to  forinj 
a  common  twin  boat,  and  then,  sir,  although 
the  two  cAlerior  bows   would  be  resisted  only 
by  the  original  force  of  1000  lbs.  the  two  inner! 
ones  would  immediAfely  experience  a  greater 
opposition,  whicii   would   be    in   proportion   tu< 
the   proximity    of  those    inner  bdws  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  proportionate  to  other   parti-^ 
culars,  such  as  moving   power,    angle   of  tbn'i 
bows,  &c.     Why  !   Becau.se  the  exterior  bows' 
'could,  as  wlien  the  boats  were  uneoiinectrd,' 
easily  dissipate  and  disperse  th«'  iinpiii;^ing  wa-j 
ter  in  the  shape  of  a  swell,  or  wave>  that  would 
be  left  behind  rolling  along  on  either  sid*-  ;  butj 
the   two   inner  bows  would,   as   to  this  disper- 
sion, act  in  opposition,  and  would  thereby  im- 
mediately accumulate  a  head  of  water,  which 
they  would  have  to  force  along  before  them 
constantly,  and  make  it  keep  pace  with  them 
at   any    rate   of   speed,    because    more   water 
would  make  its  entrance  in  any  one  moment  of 
time  between  those  inner  bows  than  could  in 
the  same  space  of  time  pass  out  from  between 
them  at  the  point  where  they  converge  towards 
each  other.     It  must  be   admitted,   of  course, 
that,  as  connected  twins,  these    two  vessels  i 
would  experience  more  opposition  to  their  mo- 
tion than  *2000  lbs.,    the  amount  experienced 
when  sihglc.  ,  By  removing  the  inner  hows,  or 


angles,  and  placing  them  wholly  on  the  outside, 

should  have  to  work  against  the  original 
amount  of  resistance  2000  lbs.  only. 

Mr.  Burden's  inner  as  well  as  e.xtcrior  bows, 
or  angles  of  resistance,  are  so  very  acute,  as 
to  the  careless  spectator  thereof  might  appear 
too  tr'Hing  to  create  much  opposition ;  but,  let 
that  spectator  reflect  on  the  degree  of  opposi- 
tion which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  mo- 
tion of  a  volume  of  water  21  or  22  feet  Avide, 
vvitJ;  a  velocity  of  12  or  15  miles  per  hour, 
through  a  passage  not  over  150  feet  long,  and 
whose  width  decreases  gradually  to  its  outlet, 
until  it  is  there  only  16  feet. 

If  dead  water,  as  .sailors  term  it,  or  back, 
water,  according  to  Archimedes,  woultl  not  be 
(•reated  thereby,  both  at  the  head  and  stern,  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  at  sea  on  this  matter 
without  rudder  or  compass.  That  a  twin  boat 
built  on  my  plan  would  b^  superior  to  one  on 
Mr.  Burden's,  in  point  of  draft,  was,  I  think, 
clearly  proved  in  my  first  letter,  and  therefore 
needs  no  further  argument.  Archimedes  does 
not  deny  it.  After  having  read  the  foregoing 
matter,  Archimedes  must  in  candor  allow — 

1st,  That  I  am  the  inventor  of  the  boat  de- 
scribed as  mine  ; 

2d,  That  it  is  different  from  Mr.  Frirman's  ; 

3d,  That  it  is  superior  to  Mr.  Burden's,  in  the 
matter  of  its  parts  being  strongly  connected 
together ; 

4th,  That  it  has  less  draft  than  his  ;  and 

5tli,  That  the  straight  passage  in  the  centre 
of  Mr.  Fainnaa'.s  bout,  us  originally  planned, 
or  of  mine  a<H"or<ling  to  its  unchanged  plan,  is 
an  advantage  over  Mr.  Burden's  boat. 

That  this  communication  will  operate  "  for 
A.'s  futtire  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  others,"  is 
my  sincere  wish  and  its  object. 

Before  concluding,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
state,  that  my  letter,  as  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  from  which  I  suppose  yoM  eopied  it, 
was  printed  very  imperfectly ;  several  omis- 
sions of  single  words,  and,  in  one  instance,  of 
a  whole  line,  having  been  made,  by  which  the 
I  me  meaning  in  some  parts  is  almost  wholly 
obscured.  VVhcn  I  learned  that  it  was  to  be 
republished  by  you,  I  forthwith  sent  on  direc- 
tions for  it  to  be  corrected,  but  they  arrived  too 
late.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obcdi. 
ent  servant,  Cuahles  Harris. 


ventor,  appeared  in  the    (Quebec    Gazette   of 
2d  April,  18S4.  | 

To  the  Edit'^r  :  Sir, — It  is  generally  the  ease 
that  those  who  bring  into  practical  operation 
any  invention  in  the  arts, — if  that  operation 
be  attended  with  great  public  advantages, — 
the  enterprising  individual  who  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  them  receives  the  merit  •f 
the  invention. 

The  steamboat  first  practically  introduced  on 
the  Hudson,  by  Fulton,  had  many  years  before 
been  put  in  operation  near  Glasgow,  and  then 
Fulton,  a  native  mechanic,  assisted  the  real 
inventor,  and  brought  with  him  to  America  the 
labor,  genius,  and  experience  «f  his  master. 

What  is  now  called  Burden's  boat  is  n»t  new. 
A  boat  exactly  of  a  similar  construction  as  to 
form,  and  dififi^ring  in  no  wise  except  in  the  hull, 
which  in  the  latter  is  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
mon barrel,  has  been  publicly  moving  across 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  A 
simple  description  given  in  the  London  Penny 
Magazine,  for  July  last,  wUI  convince  every  one 
that  Mr.  Burden's  invention  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  limited  to  a  mere  barrel  build,  (and  even 
this  may  not  be  his  own,  as  Annesley's  ships, 
bailt  in  Quebec,  were  at  least  nearly  similar,) 
which  affords  lightness  and  buoyancy,  but 
which  is  attended  with  great  danger  on  the 
boat's  striking. 

♦'  The  common  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Dun. 
dee  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Pettycur 
through  the  county  of  Fife,  and  across  the  Frith 
of  Tay,  which  at  Dundee  is  about  two  miles  ii> 
breadth.  There  is,  on  this  passage,  an  exceU 
llent  steamboat  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the 
jpaddles  being  placed  in  the  middle,  as  if  there 
were  two  boats  joined,  and  the  form  being  such 
jthat  it  moves  equally  well  with  either  end  fore- 
|mo8t." — [From  the  Penny  Magazine,  Month- 
ly Supplement  for  July,  1833,  page  293.] 

O.  Q. 


Harris'  Steamboat.  By  A  Knickerbocker.  To 

the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics' Magazine,  and 

Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements. 

Sir, — In  yotir  last  number  I  saw  a  descrij»- 

tion  of  a  Iwin-boal  patented  by   Mr.  Charles 

Harris,  which  he  appears  to  value  very  highly, 

and  thinks  that  his  boat  will  supersede  that  of 

Mr.  Burden. 

There  were  also  some   remarks  from  "  Ar- 
chimedes," respecting  the  above  invention,  and 
stating  that  a  Mr.  Fairntan,  of  Middletown,  Ct 
had  constructed  a  similar  boat  in  1817. 

I  wish  to  inform  Mr.  Harris,  (as  it  may  pro- 
bably Have  him  or  his  friends  considerable  ex- 
pense,)— also  Archimedes, — that  during  the  lat« 
war,  Roi)ert  Fulton  hnill  for  th*:  United  States' 
Government  the  steam-frigate  "  Fulton  the 
First,"  and  liiat  she  was  •'  split  into  equal  parts 
longitudinally,  from  stern  to  stern,  down 
through  the  krri,  and  the  two  halves  placed  a 
distance  from  each  other  in  parallel  lines,  and 
joined  above  water  by  timbers  and  decks  in 
the  most  substantial  manner."  Previous  to  or 
about  the  same  time,  I  saw  a  boat  built  on  a  si- 
milar plan,  called  the  "  H  q)py  Couple."  Not 
answering  the  expectations  of  the  projector,  the 
Couple  were  cut  asunder,  the  beams  shortened, 
and  the  two  halves  fastened  together  by  the 
keels,  stems,  &cr.,  and  thus  made  a  single  boat. 
She  was  then  used  as  s^sail-boat.  I  have  sail- 
ed in  ln-r  often.  Her  projector,  Mr.  I.  J.,  now 
resid<'s  in  (his  city.  A  K.mckerbocker. 

.\«.v  Vol!.,  April  7,  U'M. 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


The  following  communication,  disputing  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Burden  to  be  considered  as  an  in* 


Planting  Embankments  of  Railroads  with 
Mulberry  for  Silk  Establishments.  By 
E.  Sayres.  [For  the  New-York  Farmer.] 

Mk.  Fleet, — I  have  at  different  times 
noticed  railroads,  especially  the  Schenecta- 
dy railroad,  much  injured  wliere  liie  embank- 
ments have  been  made,  by  frost  and  rain, 
by  the  earth  slipping  in  large  bodies  after  the 
winter  season.  This  I  think  might  be  great- 
ly obviated  l>y  planting  the  embankments 
with  some  hardy  plant,  that  would  root  into 
and  connect  the  soil  together  on  the  outer 
surface,  so  far  as  the  frost  generally  enters. 
The  whit<!  mulberry,  or  the  Chinese  Moms 
muUicauJis,  is  perhaps  deserving  a  trial  for 
this  purpose.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  grows 
on  a  sandy  soil,  whicli  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  railroads.  It  roots  deep,  and  is 
very  fibrous,  which  would  net  the  soil  toge- 
ther, as  it  were.  There  is  also  another  con- 
sideration which  might  he  taken  into  the  uc 
count,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  silk  establish- 
mcnt,  which  under  such  auspices  might  be 
curried  on  advantageously  and  extensively. 
I  hope  this  will  bear  the  coasideration  of 
some  abler  pen.  Many  hundred  thousand 
trees  may  be  planted  in  this  way  on  an  ex- 
tensive railroad.  The  trees  might  be  plant- 
ed :a  yard  apart  each  way,  and  headed  down 
every  spring  to  18  inches,  by  which  young 
wood  would  be  obtained,  and  the  plants 
would  be  verv  convenient  to  pick  the  leaves. 
This  mellioffwould  give  almost  any  required 
(u-iiitily  of  leaves  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
•jslahlishment.  The  leaves  could  easily  be 
conveyed  lo  some  central  place  by  the  cars 
for  the  worms,  and  the  silk  when  manufac- 
tured might  also;  be  conveyed  in  the  same 
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manner  to  a  market,  or  to  places  of  convey, 
ance  thither. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  this  method  to  be  adopted,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  embankments  would 
present  a  very  interesting  scene  to  the  trav- 
eller  and  the  surrounding  country.  Com- 
fort would  also  be  something  in  favor,  as 
the  dust  that  often  annoys  the  traveller  would 
be  allayed  by  this  planting,  and,  I  trust,  were 
it  once  adopted,  it  would  become  general  in 
most  parts  where  railroads  are  formed. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject, 
which  I  leave  for  a  more  able  pen. 
With  respect,  dec. 

Edward  Sayres. 

Hyde  Park. 

Laying  out  and  Management  of  Gardens.  By 
Wm.  Scott.  [For  the  New-York  Farmer 
and  American  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
Mr.  Editor, — This  being  the  season  oi 
the  year  when  almost  every  one  is  in  some 
way  delighted  and  interested  in  gardening,  1 
take  the  liberty  to  submit  a  few  hints,  which 
1  hope  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  read- 
ers. The  importance  and  utility  of  garden- 
ing require  no  advocacy  ;  all  being  agreed 
that  its  departments  are  fraught  with  lessons 
of  interest  to  every  man.  The  floral  depart- 
ment in  particular  yields  the  most  economi- 
cal,  healthful,  and  delightful  pleasures  that 
can  be  procured.  The  culinary  department 
cannot,  it  is  well  known,  be  dispensed  with 
by  those  who  have  regard  to  the  delights  oi 
a  wholesome  table.  By  an  outlay,  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  hundreds  of  other  daily  and 
yearly  expenses  of  every  man,  who  has  any 
property,  a  table  may  be  supplied  the  whole 
year  round  with  the  choicest  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles.  The  fruit  garden  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked,  although  this  is  a  land  where  it  grows 
by  the  highways  and  byways.  No  fruit  is 
so  grateful  as  that  plucked  by  one's  own  hand 
and  produced  by  one's  own  culture.  There 
is  nothing  more  enchanting  than  the  boughs 
of  faithful  trees  bending  with  tliu  weight  of 
their  lukcious  Isad. 

1  shall  point  out  a  fow  rules  by  which  the 
most  useful  productions  of  the  garden  may  bo 
niore  easily  obtained  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. As  the  season  is  too  far  advanced 
lor  either  pruning  or  planting  fruit  trees  to 
any  extent,  I  will  merely  observe  that  they 
should  never  be  planted  too  deep  nor  too 
close.  New  planted  trees  should  be  kept 
from  drought  by  laying  some  litter  or  invert- 
ed turf  over  their  roots.  Almost  all  vegeta- 
bles intended  for  a  full  crop  should  be  put  in 
the  ground  m  this  month  or  early  in  May.  It 
IS,  however,  never  too  late  in  the  season  to 
Jay  out  flower  or  fancy  gardens,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  transplanting  shrubbery,  which, 
indeed,  tan  be  done  if  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  if 
they  can  be  raised  without  disturbing  the 
roots  or  the  soil  about  them.  A  garden  mav 
be  laid  out  and  furnished  in  the  heat  of  sum'- 
mer,  so  as  to  look  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
done  earlier  in  the  spring.  The  first  sensor; 
It  seldom  meets  the  proprietor's  wishes,  let  it 
be  done  at  what  time  it  may;  therefore,  he 
has  through  the  course  of  the  summer  the  ad- 
vantage  of  getting  his  work  done  at  a  time 
when  other  gardening  operations  are  not 
crowdmg  on  the  gardener's  time.  He  will  al 
so  have  an  opportunity  by  the  succeedin<r  fall 
or  spring  to  make  his  selection  of  plnnts.°  All 
things  considered,  I  prefer  summer  for  layini- 
out  new  pleasure  grounds,  or  making  improve- 
meats  on  old  ones.     When  commencing,  the 


first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  on  the  levels  oi 
the  ground.  Having  accomplished  this,  and 
regard  having  been  had  to  the  appearance  oi 
the  figures  from  the  most  prominent  station, 
drawings  of  the  whole  plan  should  be  taken, 
and  an  accurate  measurement  of  each  figure 
made  on  geometrical  principles.  Accuracy 
in  this  part  of  the  business  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, because  a  small  mistake  at  one  place 
from  which  measurements  are  frequently 
taken,  great  blunders  may  occur.  Having 
ascertained  how  the  ground  holds  out,  you 
must  next  proceed  to  make  up  the  edge  with 
boxwood,  &c.  This  is  done  by  making  them 
very  firm  by  trampling,  beating,  and  smooth 
ing  them  off  to  the  proper  levels,  and  cutting 
it  cleanly  out  for  receiving  the  box.  This 
should  never  be  omitted  to  be  done  first,  for 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  be  so  neatly  fin- 
ished. The  plantation  of  shrubs  next  follow, 
which  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
making  large  pits,  spreading  the  roots  hori- 
zontally out  at  their  own  level,  and  watering 
immediately  after.  The  whole  arrangement 
would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  in  this  article. 
jNo  person  can  arrange  them  properly  unless 
I  he  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  all 
lofthem.  Generally,  however,  the  free  grow- 
ers should  be  put  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tion on  poorest  soil,  and  the  tender  and  more 
shy  in  the  most  sheltered  places  and  best  soil, 
keeping  the  largest  always  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  filling  up  the  spaces  amongst  them 
.with  herbaceous  plants  in  the  same  manner. 
The  laying  down  of  grass  plats  is  so  simple 
that  I  would  not  mention  it  but  for  the  great 
improvement  that  could  be  made  on  those  oi 
this  city.  The  want  of  neatness  and  order 
greatly  detract  from  the  pleasure  these  portions 
oforaamental  grounds  should  afford.  Nothing 
I  looks  better  than  a  fine  smooth  lawn  or  grass 
plat.  To  obtain  this,  the  place  intended  for 
it  may  be  made  up  of  any  coarse  stuff  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  top.  Then  lay  on 
'that thickness  of  gooil  earth,  but  no  ways  en- 
riched. Tread  it  and  beat  it  as  firm  as  pos- 
sible when  in  a  dry  friable  state,  and  when 
perfectly  even  either  turf  or  sow  it.  Some 
,  people  contend  that  it  is  owing  to  the  climate 
that  the  grass  cannot  be  made  as  fine  here  as 
I  in  England ;  but  the  writer  has  only  to  refer 
jto  several  places  in  this  city  under  a  proper 
I  management,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
difference  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the 
laying  down  and  keeping.  Yours,  res[>ect 
fully,  -  Wm.  Scott. 

Remarks. — ^If  florists  and  nurserymen  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  keeping  perennial  flower 
ing  plants,  grapfl  vines,  and  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
in  pots  and  boxes,  it  would  be  very  convenient 
for  those  living  in  cities  and  towns  to  lay  out 
and  ornament  their  yards  and  lawns  in  the 
summer.  Merchants  and  traders  in  cities 
have  more  leisure  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  end  of  August,  than  either  in  the  spring 
or  fall.  From  the  fact  that  neither  they  nor 
their  families  find  it  convenient  to  have  yards  laid 
out  in  April  and  May,  it  is  omitted  altogether. 
We  presume  one  reason  why  Knglish  grass 
plats  and  lawns  retain  a  more  fresh  and  lively 
green  than  they  do  in  this  country,  is  that  tKey 
have  a  greater  variety  of  natural  grasses.  At 
the  seed  store  in  Barclay  street  may  be  ob- 
tained upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  English 
grasses,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Ali«o,  a 
mixture  of  the  kinds  suitable  for  grass  plats, 
put  up  in  small  packages. 
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Great  Improvement  in  Mill  Stones. — 
iThe  accompanying  drawing  represents  an  im- 
Iprovement  in  mill  stones,  which,  from  the  fol- 
lowing certificates,  would  seem  to  be  o(  very 
I  great  importance.  It  consists  principally  in 
Jetting  in  the  air,  as  is  denoted  in  the  drawing, 
jon  the  flour  while  grinding,  and  in  expediting 
jthe  operation.  The  patentee,  James  Preslow, 
and  the  original  purchaser,  George  B.  JeflTery, 
,reside  at  Auburn. 

Aubum,  March  18, 1833. 

We,  the  subscribers,  having  examined  the 
plan  for  which  James  Preslow  has  obtained  a 
Ipatent  for  the  discovery  of  an  improvement  of 
ipreparing  mill  stones  to  expedite  the  grinding 
!of  grain,  and  also  seen  an  experiment  of  the 
I  grinding  of  grain  at  the  mills  of  Carhart  and 
iPolbemus,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  willi  mill 
jstones  prepared  and  dressed  according  to  the 
I  improvement  for  which  said  patent  is  obtained, 
do  hereby  certify  that  we  were  present  at  said 
mills,  and  saw  flftcN^n  and  a  half  bushels  of 
wheat  ground  with  one  run  of  stones  in  a  su- 
perior manner,  for  flour,  within  the  space  of  one 
nour.  Ambrose  Cock, 

•  .  I.  S.   MiLLKR, 

E.  Miller. 

Manli«a,  May  18,  1833 
We,  the  subscribers,  having  had  our  plaster 
;mill  stones  dressed  by  Mr.  James  Preslow,  ac- 
cording to  his  method  of  dressing,  and  from  the 
experiment  do  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  im- 
iprovement  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  tlie 
{public,  feel  bound  to  say  in  this  certificate, 
that  by  the  experiment  tried,  our  mill 
ground  tinrice  the  quantity  in  the  same  given 
{time,  and  equally  fine.  And  we  believe  that  in 
dressing  plaster  mill  stones  according  to  said 
iPreslow's  method,  that  the  quantity  can  be 
iquite  or  nearly  doubled,  we  therefore  coitiially 
recommend  it  to  the  psitronage  uf  the  public. 

Jacob  R.  Db  Prey, 
James  J.  D'Elerv. 

Miiibrd,  June4,fl833. 
Fiftj'-two  bushels  and  a  half  in  four  hours 
and  forty-nine  minutes,  the  flour  very  good. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  th* 
improvement,  from  our  own  experiment  n«  well 
as  from  the  science  and  respectabihty  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  improvement. 

DtSBOROVOH  &  LVDLOW. 

Aubum,  April  I,  1833. 
We  certify  that  the  patent  of  James  Preslow, 
for  an  improvement  on  mill  stones,  for  facilita- 
ting the  grinding  of  grain,  &c.,  has  been  in  oj»e. 
ration  iu  our  mill  at  Auburn  for  several  months, 
which  we  consider  a  valuable  improvement  ; 
it  more  than  doubles  the  grinding,  grinds  much 
cooler,  and  separates  the  flour  altogether  better 
in  the  bolts,  and  greatly  improves  the  quality. 
Carhart  &  Polhejhvs. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  White,  cor. 
ner  of  Beekman  and  Pearl  streets,  New- York. 
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Manufacture  of  Madder.  By  S.  W.  Abbott. 
[For  the  New- York  Farmer  and  American 
Gardener's  Magazine.]    ';'.v^ 

Philadelphia,  April  19,  1834. 
Mr.  Editor, — Dear  Sir  :  From  the  inte, 
rest  you  feel  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
in  promoting  the  culture  of  profitable  produc- 
tions, which  our  country  so  eminently  calls  for, 
I  have  tiiken  the  liberty  to  ask  your  advice  \»ith 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  much 
i'nportancc  in  commerce.  I  allude  to  Madder. 
Your  means  of  possessing  information  are  no 
doubt  such  that  will  be  of  importance.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  I  can  gather  from  the  En- 
cyclopedia, but  it  does  not  go  into  the  details 
nreessary  in  preparing  for  the  merchaJit  or  the 
manufacturer.  The  soil  of  most  parts  of  our 
State,  and  particularly  of  the  State  of  New. 
York,  must  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  culture. 
If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on  the  subject,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  reciprocate  the  kind, 
ness.     Y'ours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  Abbott,  127  Market  street. 

Remarks. — In  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

)  ("Madder  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but  only 
on  land  of  the  best  quality,  and'with  plenty  of 
manure.  '  At  the  end  of  April  or  May,  accord- 
ing as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  be 
transplanted,  the  land  must  be  ploughed  in  beds 
of  two  feet  and  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  ;  the 
beds  are  then  to  be  harrowed  and  raked,  and 
the  young  suckers  of  the  roots  or  plants  are  to 
be  put  down  in  rows,  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half,  and  at  six  or  eight  inches  dis- 
tance in  the  row. 

"  During  the  entire  summer  the  land  should 
be  frequently  stirred,  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
In  the  month  of  November,  when  the  leaves  are 
faded,  the  plants  arc  covered  with  two  inches 
of  earth  by  a  plough,  havuig  the  point  of  the 
coulter  a  little  raised  or  rounded,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  young  plants. 

"  In  the  following  spring,  when  th»  young 
shoots  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  they  are 
gathered  or  torn  off,  and  planted  in  new  beds, 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above  ;  and  then  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  after  the  faded  leaves  have  been  re- 
moved, the  ohl  roots  are  taken  np. 

*•  The  madder  thus  taken  up  should  be  dcpo. 
sited  under  cover,  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  ; 
and  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  placed  in  an  oven 
moderately  heated.  When  dried  sufficiently, 
p  it  is  gently  beaten  with  a  flail,  to  get  rid  of  any 
clay  that  may  adhere  to  the  plants  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  small  windmill,  is  ground  and  sifled, 
to  separate  it  from  any  remaining  earth  or  dirt. 
It  is  then  replaced  in  "the  oven  for  a  short  time, 
and  when  taken  out  is  spread  upon  a  hair-cloth 
to  cool ;  after  which  it  is  ground  and  cleaned 
once  more.  It  is  then  carried  to  a  bruising- 
mill,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is 
packed  in  casks  or  barrels  for  market." 

Madder  commands  in  the  New. York  market 
from  10  to  16  oents  p«r  pound,  in  its  dried  and 
sifted  state.  It  is  almost  entirely  imported  from 
Holland.  It  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  Con- 
nccticut,  but  in  quantities  so  small,  that  the  deal- 
ers in  the  article,  in  this  city,  are  scarcely 
aware  of  the  fact.  Wo  shall  endeavor  to  obtain 
particulars  from  the  growers  in  that  section. 
We  would  thank  any  of  our  readers  to  furnish 
lis  with  further  information. 


Wonders  in  Natural  History. — They 
last  week,  as  the  newspapers  record,  murdered 
It  venerable  ram  at  Eaton  Hall  (well  may  it  be 
called,  who,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  1  ve  to 
his  birth-day,  which  he  was  preparing  to  keep 
ne.xt  month,  would  have  been  twenty-three 
years  old.  He  was  born  without  ears,  though 
he  lived  so  many.  The  inhabitants  of  Derby 
are  said  to  be  in  great  distress  at  havmg  their 
ram  beat  by  a  Chester  23  yearling. 
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LITKRAUY  NOTICKS. 
No.  XXIII. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Upptr  Miss.  Feb.  1834. 
The  shadows  of  its  western  bluffs  had  deepened 
far  over  the  broad  Burface  of  the  ice-bound  Missis- 
sippi, though  a  flood  of  yellow  light  siili  bathed  the 
gray  walls  of  Fort  Crawford,   as  its  long  low  bar- 
bracks  lay  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  square  on  (ho  le- 
vel meadow  beneath  us ;  while  further  to  the  north, 
a  number  of  dingy  wooden  buildings,  which  showed 
like  a  fiahing-hamlet  on  the   immediate  bank  of  the 
river,  were  momentarily  growing  more  indistinct  in 
tl'.e  advancing  twilight  as  we  approached  their  pur- 
lieus, and  drove  up  to   a   tavern  about  half  a  mile 
from  tlie  garrison. 

It  was  within  pirtol-shot  of  the  river,  a  comt'orta- 
hle  looking  frame  building  with  a  stockado  fence 
around  it,  made  with  picket  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high  ;  a  voyageur  or  two,  with  a  few  half  breed 
looking  "gumbo"  French  loitering  about  the  door, 
and  a  tail  Menominie  Indian,  with  a  tuft  of  drooping 
feathers  on  his  crown,  standing  with  folded  arms 
apart  from  the  rest. 

A  portly  good-looking  German,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  non-commissioned  ofHcer  in  the  Infantry, 
proved  to  be  the  landlord,  and  bowed  me,  like  a  mas- 
ter of  his  business,  into  a  room  heated  to  suffocation 
by  a  large  Canadian  stove,  placing  at  the  same  time 
a  strip  of  neatly  written  paper  in  my  hands.  Ima 
gine  my  surprize  when  1  discovered  it  to  be  a  play- 
bill !  •  Tho  public'  were  respectfully  informed,  that 
the  sterling  English  comedy  of  '  Who  wants  a  Gui- 
nea,' with  Fielding's  after-piece  of  •  Don  Quixolte 
in  England,'  with  songs,  recitations,  &.c.  would  be 
presented  that  evening,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  First 
Regiment  at  Fort  Armstrong.  Nothing  could  be 
more  apropos.  I  had  just  ascertained  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  deep  snows,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  early  thaw,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
got  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  whither  my  am. 
bition  led  me,  at  this  season  ;  and  having  now  no  fur. 
thcr  plans  to  arrange  during  the  evening,  and  being 
wholly  unprovided  with  letters  to  the  olHcers  of  the 
garrison,  I  was  really  rejoiced  at  such  an  opporlu- 
nity  of  entering  its  walls  incognito. 

The  sleigh  in  which  I  h:!d  come  hero  carried  me 
in  a  few  minutes  within  the  sallyport,  and  handing 
the  ticket,  with  which  my  host  had  provided  me,  to 
a  soldier  who  stood  as  door-keeper,  I  entered  a  large 
barrack  room,  fitted  up  very  neatly  as  a  theatre  by 
the  soldiers  themselves  ;  the  scenery,  quite  cle- 
verly done,  being  all  painted  by  them,  and  the  lights 
ingeniously  placed  in  bayonets,  prettily  arranged,^ 
contrivance  suggested  by  their  own  taste.  The 
seats,  rising  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  were  so  ad. 
justed  as  to  separate  the  audience  into  three  divi. 
sions,  the  ofHeers,  with  their  families,  furnished  one, 
the  soldiers  another,  and  gumbos  Indians,  and  a  ne- 
gro servant  or  two  making  up  the  motley  third.  A  su- 
perb-looking squaw  of  the  Fox  tribe  attracted  my 
attention  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  prevented  me 
from  advancing  beyoad  the  worshipful  part  of  the 
assemblage  last  mentioned,  as  she  sat  between  two 
pretty  but  plainly  dressed  Menominie  girls,  in  a 
more  rich  and  beautiful  costume  than  I  ever  saw  at 
a  fancy  ball.  Tne  curtain  rose  while  I  was  study- 
ing her  noble  features  and  tasteful  finery,  and  cbn- 
trasting  the  striking  and  somewhat  voluptuous  cha- 
racter of  both,  with  the  simple  attire  and  less  ma- 
ture charms  of  the  two  nut-brown  beauties  beside 
her.  Every  eye  was  then  directed  to  ihe  stage,  and 
I  rcmain(;d  standing  against  the  door-post  till  the  act 
was  concluded  :  and  then,  just  as  I  was  wishing  for 
some  one  to  whom  to  express  my  surprize  at  the 
degree  of  skill  and  judgment  with  which  the  sol- 
diers  played,  consideriil^  they  were  but  amateurs, 
an  ofHcer  made  his  way  up  to  me,  and  very  politely 
insisted  upon  my  taking  his  seat  in  the  more  favored 
part  of  the  house.  The  ordinary  interchange  of 
commonplaces  between  gentlemen  who  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other  ensued,  and  then,  without  his 
knowing  my  name  or  ibe  slightest  circumstance  in 
relation  to  me,  an  invitation  to  lake  up  my  quarters 
in  the  garrison  followed.  I  declined  the  invitation,  but 
we  exchanged  cards  ;  and  I  had  hardly  got  through 
breakfast  m  the  morning,  when  my  new  ond  gentle. 


manlike  acquaintance,  accompanigd  by  Colonel  T., 
commanding  officer,  and  a  young  subaltern,  called  to 
repeat  the  invitation  of  the  evening  before,  bringing 
a  soldier,  with  a  sled  to  transport  my  baggage,  and  a 
led  horse  to  carry  myself  over  to  the  garrison.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  to  meet  such  cordial  and  un. 
feigned  proffers  of  hospitality  with  further  ceremony ; 
and  an  hour  after  found  me  vntb  a  handsomely  fur. 
nished  room  of  my  own,  a  fine  saddle  horse  placed  at 
my  disposal,  and  a  servant  always  in  attendance, 
sitting  down  to  the  mess  with  as  fine  a  set  of  young 
fellows  as  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  been  particular  in 
describing  my  initiation  intb  this  agreeable  and  ac- 
complished circle,  merely  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  gentlemanlike  courtesy  and  frank  hospitality, 
which  distinguish  the  officers  of  the  army,  where- 
ever  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  wiili 
them. 

I  have  now  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.  The 
weather  has  been  mild  and  beautiful,  and  my  time, 
in  such  congenial  society,  passes  delightfully — so 
much  so  indeed,  that  when  I  wake  each  mom  at 
reviellie,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  sad  Icsling  I  remember 
that  the  twcnty.four  hours  just  past,  brings  me  nearer 
to  the  time  when  I  must  start  again  on  my  solitary 
lour,  through  regions  where  fortune  can  kardly  throw 
me  a  second  time  among  such  companions.  The 
scenery  around  Prairit  du  Chien  would  please  you 
much.  The  snow  has  now  entirely  left  the  boaoiii  of 
the  prairie,  though  it  still  hangs  like  flakes  of  morn- 
ing mist  around  the  rocky  brows  of  the  adjacent 
bluffs.  The  singular  landscape  created  by  these 
bold  heights,  has  been  called  monotonous ;  but  I  do 
not  find  it  so.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  passes,  but 
they  present  some  new  apppea^nce.  Each  shifting 
cloud  brings  out  some  new  angle  of  the  gigantic 
blocks  ;  and,  whether  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn  warm 
their  steep  sullen  brows,  or  the  glare  of  noon  settles 
on  their  round  summits,  and  tries  to  pierce  the  deep 
ravines  which  block  them  out  from  each  other,  or  sun- 
set, with  its  mellow  hues,  lingers  among  the  long 
grass  which  points  their  ••  umbered  face,"  when  they 
first  swell  from  the  plain,  to  me  they  are  always  love- 
ly, grand  and  peculiar.  I  ascended  one  of  these,  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  on  horseback  the  other  dny, 
by  winding  up  a  ravine  in  the  rear,  which  brought  us 
on  a  round,  bold  grassy  height,  about  400  feet  above 
the  prairie  ;  to  which  the  bluff  descended  by  two 
sheer  precipices  of  rock,  of  about  a  hundred  feet 
each,  with  alternate  slopes  of  soil,  covered  with  long 
yellow  grass, — the  whole  having  the  appearance  of 
some  vast  fortification — an  enormous  bastion  thrown 
up  in  huge  layers  of  earth  and  stone.  On  the 
very  summit  was  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications, 
the  mysterious  mementos  of  an  unknown  race,  whose 
gigantic  and  enduring  works  are  scattered  over 
thousands  of  leagues  of  this  Continent,  to  puzzle  the 
curious  aad  set  at  nought  the  surmises  of  the  anti- 
quarian. I  trod  each  winding  of  the  turf-covercd 
rampart,  and  counted  what  appeared  to  be  the  cmbra; 
sures  for  artillery,  as  my  military  friend  commented 
upon  the  position,  and  described  a  number  of  isimilar 
remains  which  he  had  examined  in  different  parts  of 
the  Western  country,  while  we  laughed  together 
over  the  self-satisfying  explanations  of  those  closet 
theorists,  who  would  attribute  the  fortified  appear- 
ances of  this  tall  elevation,  and  the  enormous  mounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  sunken  remains 
on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Illinois,  the  perfect  forms 
which  give  its  name  to  Circleville  in  Ohio,  and  the 
deep  entrenchments  which  channel  the  rocky 
hills  of  en.stcrii  Kentucky,  alike  to  the  action  of 
water :  suppositions  upon  a  par  for  ingenuity 
with  those   which    account   for  the  existence  of  the 

prairies  by  the  sudden  withdrawul   of  tho   same 

element  from  what  was  formerly  the  beds  oi  a  chain 
of  vast  inland  lakes  ;  the  same  prairies,  in  every 
instance  that  I  have  yst  seen,  except  the  single  one 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  being  high  table  lanti,  some 
sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  streams  and  groves 
which  occasionally  chequer  them.  I  forget  whather 
I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Indian  name  for 
prairie  (scutay)  which  means  also /re,  would  explain 
their  origin  to  any  one  whose  own  dullness  prevent, 
ed  him  from  observing  how  the  action  of  that  ele- 
ment extends  these  grassy  domains  every  ssason  in 
one  direction,  while  it  leaves  them  to  shoot  up  into 
a  luxuriaat  growth  of  young  forest  in  another. 

But  turn  with  me  to  yonder  view  of  the  Missis. 
Bippi,  where  a  hundred  wooded  islets  of  every  pos- 
sible  form  repose  upon  the  glistening  ice  that  sil- 
veis  its  broad  bosom.  How  grandly  does  the  bold 
promontory  of  '  Pike's  Hill,'  iaterlocked  as  it  seems 
with  th«  gray  crags  of  the  Ouisconsin,  shut  in  tho 
lordly  stream  on  the  south;  and  there,  where  the  blue 
water  has  broken  its  white  futters,  and  those  diminu- 
tive figures  are  leaping  from  one  ice  cake  to  another, 
as  they  sparklo  in  tho  sun  along  tho  smooth  eastern 
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shore  how  beautifully  the  tall  brown  erass  bends' 
orer  the  pebbly  margin  !  You  may  look  now,  though 
il  is  two  miles  off,  into  the  very  centre  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong where  the  gleam  of  arms  flashing  ovsr  the 
sanded  parade,  telle  of  troops  in  motion,  though  the 
sound  of  iheir  drums  can  hardly  reach  your  ears. 
What  a  point  would  this  be  from  which  to  view  the 
meeting  of  hostile  forces  !  The  armies  of  Europe 
might  mancBUvre  on  the  smooth  prairie  below,  and 
not  a  guide  could  indicate  a  position  without  its  be- 
ing manifest  to  your  eye  long  before  a  battalion  could 

attain  it.  .  •   l   l     j    j         , 

There  are  a  great  many  high  bred  dogs  kept  at 
this  place,  and  shooting  and  hunting  of  all  kinds  of 
csurse  form  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  post.  Indeed  if  an  enumeration  of  the  set- 
ters,  greyhounds,  and  Newfoundlands,  which  are  se- 
verally kept  for  grouse,  wolves  and  ducks  were  made, 
without  counting  the  curs  and  Indian  dogs  kept  by  the 
gumbos  and  Indians  around,  the  place,  as  I  have  heard 
it  sbserved,  might  rather  be  called  prairie  des  chiens, 
rhan  left  as  at  present  in  the  singular  number.  A 
very  successful  experiment  has  been  made  here  in 
crossing  the  greyhound  and  Newfoundland,  the  off- 
spring,  I  am  told,  being  highly  sagacious,  and  a  match 
for  a  full  grown  bear.  If  the  race  be  continued,  they 
ought  to  be  dubbed  Elkhounds,  from  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  pursuit  of  that  fine  frame,  which  abounds 
over  the  river.  I  was  on  a  wolf.hunt  by  moonlight 
several  hours  before  dawn  a  few  mornings  since  ;  and 
though  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  start  any 
game,  t  for  my  own  part  had  a  very  good  chase. — 
Among  the  other  dogs  of  the  pack  was  a  greyhound 
of  the  wolf  species,  a  breed  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  is  so  rare  in  the  British  dominions  that  I  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  one  of  the  blood  on  our  continent. 
This  long  haired  rascal  1  mistook,  by  the  doubtful 
light  of  the  moon,  for  a  real  wolf ;  and  my  horse,  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  wolf  hunts,  seemed  to  share  the 
blunder.  I  came  upon  the  dog  suddenly  in  some 
l*ng  grass,  and  spurring  my  horse  upon  him,  he  made 
at  once  for  the  bluff  on  the  further  side  of  the  plain, 
thinking  doubtless,  from  the  eager  bounds  of  my 
horse,  that  there  was  game  in  view.  Convinced  of 
my  good  fortune  from  the  course  he  took,  I  shouted 
to  my  companions,  while  the  rest  of  the  pack  broke 
out  into  full  cry,  and  away  we  went  together.  We 
ran  more  than  a  mile  before  the  sagacious  brute  I 
rode  seemed  to  discever  the  blunder,  and  checked 
his  gait.  The  officers,  after  enjoying  a  telerable 
laugh  at  my  expense,  relieved  my  chagrin  by  men- 
tioning that  the  same  dog  had  repeatedly  come  nigh 
being  shot  by  some  of  the  oldest  hunters  of  the 
country,  who,  in  broad  day,  had,  ns  they  e.tpressed 
it,  ••  mistrusted  him  for  some  wild  varmint." 

I  have  amused  myself  somewhat  heriMMStudyingthe 
Indian  languages,  though  I  cannot  say  with  inuch  in- 
dustry ;  the  amount  of  my  exertions  consisting  in 
learning  some  eight  or  ten  phrases  in  the  morning, 
and  then  strolling  off  to  repeal  them  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  straggling  lodges  which  may  be  found  within 
a  mile  of  the  garrison.  To  one  of  these,  where  an 
old  Sauk  squaw  was  making  a  pair  of  embroidered 
mochMons  for  me,  I  went  last  night  several  hours  af- 
ter  nighttall.  The  wigwam  was  formed  of  mats  of 
woven  rushes,  subtended  around  a  frame  work  of 
osiers  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  with  an  opening 
at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke.  Approaching  this 
primitive  abode,  I  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the  hag 
withm  in  what  sounded  like  high  altercation  wiih 
some  one  who  answered  in  a  different  language  from 
herself;  and,  raising  the  dirty  blankets  which  formed 
a  door,  while  I  crawled  on  all  fours  within  the  low 
threehhold  I  found  that  the  lady  of  the  castle  was 
only  gambling  amicably  with  an  old  Menominie  In- 
dian, who  sat  cross-legged  on  a  mat  opposite  to  her. 
A  finger  ring  belonging  to  the  squaw  lay  upon  the  mat 
between  them,  and  they  were  trying  which  of  the 
two  could  throw  the  scalfing  knife  of  the  In- 
dian most  often  within  the  golden  circle,  a  score  be- 
ing m  the  meantime  kept  by  each  on  the  edge  of  the 

!!?.'!!:.i'^^^I®  ■"I'^'J'  '""•^«'  "'ade  with  a  dead  coal, 
supplied  (he   place   of  the  ordinary  pearl  counters 

Jhnt  /.  fV'^"-    """'"« •'«">»  '^"Pi^ed  g*""- 

„r  "f  "  °"*  "'^  ">«  T"'  '^«'«"'i"ate  and  mean  sources 
of  excitement-ihe  fitting  employment  of  hands  that 
were  never  made  to  handle  arms  or  curb  a  charger- 

l/«,^[T°lr^°"*  emaciated  minds  that  smoulder 
over  the  kmdi.ng  page  of  the  poet  and  historian,  or 
stagnate  m  Iistlessness  amid  the  thousand  spirit-stir 
nng  encounters  of  the  breathing  world  around  them" 
—I  had  neither   English  nor  Indian  phraseology  to 

partieipateintheircomtnents  upon  the  varying  chan.es 
or  the  game.  The  squaw  briefly  answered  my  in- 
quiries about  the  mochasons,  while  I  raked  the  em. 
k"  r  .  .  '  °'®  together  and  dried  my  boots  by  its 
cheerful  blaie  j  and  then,  while  she  tossed  the  long 
•»f  lOBki  from  hn  high  ch««k  bonas  Md  tht  upp«r 


part  of  her  loosely  arrayed  person  swept  the  ground 
while  bending  low  to  view  the  mark  of  the  knife 
which  gleamed  aloft  in  her  shrivelled  hand,  i  glanced 
from  her  weird  features  and  squat  form  to  the  calm, 
but  piercing  ken,  and  still  erect  figure,  of  her  sav 
age  companion,  and  raising  the  blanket,  left  them 
once. more  alone  together. 

Let  mc  conclude  this  letter  by  furnishing  you  with 
an  Indian  serenade.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  of  Lingua 
Franca,  or  mongrel  tongue,  made  up  of  words  taken 
alike  from  the  Menominie  and  Ojibeoay  or  Chippe 
way,  and  possibly  other  languages,  much  used  on  the 
frontier.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken 
down,  I  do  not  hold  myself  answerable  for  its  correct 
ness ;  but,  uncouth  and  jaw-breaking  as  the  words 
may  look  upon  paper,  they  really  sound  musical  from 
the  silver  tongue  of  an  Indian  girl. 

INDIAN  SKKENAPE. 

Onatweli'!  Paikeitai  iiicteequnn,  qiiunadtij  cavkmnril  mu«co- 
taiwrnin. 

Awake:  flown- of  the  forett ;  bcautirul  liird  nftlic  Prairie. 

Oii.tiweh  :  Onaiweli '.  kopatishoeiie  moscaishccon. 

Awake!  awake!  thou  with  the  eyes  of  the  fawn. 

1'nu|tai  kaiPBinopeinuyan,  in  iniienatuk  a/.tienah  pahkesai 
k«w  taupai  aitaineii  aiacon. 

When  you  look  atine  I  am  liappy,  like  the  flowers  when  they 
fep\  thii  dew. 

Nndin  k'-okenpta  waikon  arhenah  menoqiit  paike  raiwen  o«- 
krne);.<i  kezheciit — waikon  azhenah  iiiunoquteu  paliwe^niuk 
kazho  naliiroo«in):. 

TliR  breath  of  lliy  mouth  i*  as  gwe<;t  ai  the  fragrance  ot  flow 
era  ia  tiie  morning — iiweet  aa  their  fra|;raiicc  at  evening  in  the 
moon  uf  the  fadlng^eaf. 

N«kaugewahuuhtab«ee  ncsbainonen  ahchrwHak<>c,  azhe- 
n;ih  mokkeetchewun  kniiis  altchew  an  waliseekoeeeka/ho  t 

iu>e»  not  the   Mood  of  iNy  veins  »pring  toward*  llive  like  the 
hubhiing  Rpnngs  tu  tiie  »un  in  the  moon  of  tJie  bright  nightal 
(April.) 

NrtmeetaW  niigKahino  taupai  kreshiah  pay^fhon  azhenah  oake- 
nogiL  mi-triH|uen  weneenienin  nodisoiaihaiminkazbo. 

My  lieart  kIiii^m  to  thee  when  thou  art  near  like  the  dancing 
branches  to  the  vriird  in  the  iniKin  of  strawberries.    (June.) 

Taupai  niscaudizze  saugittt-nun,  nenieetah  muccuddauwah 
azhenah  wahbi»kah  sebewun  taupai  iiahcul  endush  wainje 
islipeniin)!. 

When  thou  art  not  pleased,  my  t>elovrd,  any  hean  Iti  darken 
ed   like  the  shining  river,  when^hadows  fall  from  the  clouds 
above 

Ketiyahnim  genzhetnne  menoanedttm,  ncraeetah  sunnugceze- 
win  azbenali  kezlii*  geozhutone  azhenah  azauwaiiahuneab  le 
gowugainse  kis^enah  aodiu  wainjeneiahhahwaiink. 

Thy  emtlew  cause  my  troubled  h'-art  to  be  brighten»d  as  the 
sun  makes  to  look  like  gold  the  ripples,  which  the  cold  wind 
has  created 

Neahwena,  wahliunduiumo,  keahainon  nenieetah  pokkaunie 
nin. 

Myself!  belinid  me!  blood  of  my  beating  heart. 

Ah  ke  tabyahiiin,  nepcesh  tahyalinim,  ishpeming  tahyahnini 
— knovhah  iienah — Nenah  kaiikekendun  niekunnuh  tahyahnah 
uiokeshee  taupai  kaukeeskiab — Onaiweh !  Ouaiweh !  nenah 
83uiiittewun ! 

The  earth  smiles — the  waters  smile — the  heavens  smile,  but 
I — 1  lose  the  way  of  suilIiHg  when  thou  art  not  near — awake! 
awake !  my  beloved. 

Have  you  no  poetical  friend  who  will  throw  this  de- 
signedly literal  but  very  bald  English  translation  into 
a  happier  dress  ? — Adios.  H. 

The  Piix;rims  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  author  of 
Pelham.  1  vol.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ERg. — Published  originally  in  England,  with  all  the 
splendar  of  an  annual — adorned  with  most  exquisite 
engravings  of  the  Rhine  scenery — we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive  of  a  book  more  calculated  to  win  its  way  among 
the  imaginative  than  this.  Even  in  the  ordinary  and 
unadorned  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  Ame 
rican  reader,  there  is  that  in  its  free  and  fervid  fancy 
and  discursive  topics,  which  imparts  to  it  a  wonderful 
charm.  But  we  are  talking,  we  dare,  say,  about  a 
book  which  already  the  greater  portion  of  our  rea. 
ders  have  devoured,  but  which  we  have  only  jup^ 
now  found  time  to  look  into.  We  will  therefere  only 
add  a  few  detached  passages — meaning  hereafter  to 
present  many  more. 

Behold,  throughout  the  universe,  all  things  at  war 
with  one  another,  the  lion  with  the  lamb,  the  serpent 
with  the  bird  ;  and  even  the  gentlest  bird  itself,  with 
the  moth  of  the  air,  or  the  worm  of  the  humble  earth. 
What  thea  to  men,  and  to  the  spirits  transcending 
men,  is  so  lovely  and  so  sacred  as  a  being  that  harm, 
cth  none,  and  what  so  beautiful  as  Innoeence  ?  what 
so  mournful  as  its  timely  tomb  ?  and  shall  not  that 
tomb  be  sacred  ?  Shall  it  not  be  our  peculiar  care  ? 
May  we  not  mourn  over  it  as  at  the  passing  away  of 
some  fair  miracle  in  nature ;  too  tender  to  endure, 
too  rare  to  be  forgotten  ? 

The  prose  of  the  heart  enlightens,  touches,  rouses 
far  more  than  poetry.     Your  most  philosophical  po. 

ets  would  be    commonplace  if  turned  into    prose. 

Childe  Harolde,  seemingly  so  profound,  owes  its  pro 
fundity  to  its  style,  in  reality  it  contains  nothing  that 
is  new,  except  the  mechanism  of  its  diction.  Verse 
cannot  contain  the  refining  subtle  thoughts  which  a 
great  prose  writer  embodies  j  the  .rhyme  eternally 
crippUi  it  i  it  properly  dsilt  with  tbs  oommon  prob. 


Icms  of  human  nature  which  arc  now  hackneyed,  and 
not  with  the  nice  and  philosophizing  corollaries  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  Tims,  though  it  would 
seem  a  paradox,  commonplace  is  more  the  element  of 
poetry  than  of  prose.  And  sensible  of  this,  even 
Schiller  wrote  the  deepest  of  modem  tragedies,  his 
Fiesco,  in  prose. 

It  is  perhaps  for  others,  rather  than  ourselves,  that 
the  fond  heart  requires  an  Hereafter  The  tranquil 
rest,  the  shadow  and  the  silence,  the  mere  pause  of 
the  wheel  of  life,  have  no  terror  for  the  wise,  who 
know  the  due  value  of  the  world — 

"  .\f>er  the  billows  of  a  «tormy  sea, 
Sweet  i!<  at  last  the  haven  of  repose  !" 

But  not  so  when  that  stillness  is  to  divide  us  et«r- 
nally  from  others ;  when  those  who  have  loved  with 
all  the  passion,  the  devotion,  the  watchful  sanctity  of 
the  weak  human  heart;  are  to  exist  to  us  no  more. 
When  after  long  years  of  desertion  and  widowhood 
on  earth,  tliere  is  to  be  no  hopeof  re-union  in  that  /■- 
vimble  beyond  the  stars ;  when  the  torch  not  of  Ufe 
only,  but  of  love,  is  to  be  quenched  in  the  Dark  Foun- 
tain ;  and  the  grave  that  we  should  fain  hope,  is  th« 
great  restorer  of  broken  ties,  is  but  the  dumb  seal  of 
hopeless — utter — inexorable  separation  I  And  it  is 
this  thought — this  sentiment,  which  makes  religion 
out  of  wo,  and  teacheth  behef  to  the  mourning  heart, 
that  in  the  gladness  of  united  affections  felt  not  the 
necessity  of  a  heaven.  To  how  many  is  tJie  death  of 
the  beloved  the  parent  of  faith  I 

Lifie  has  always  action  ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  it 
ever  be  dull ;  youth  has  its  enterprize,  manhood  its 
schemes,  and  even  if  infirmity  creeps  upon  age,  the 
mind,  the  mind  still  triumphs  over  the  mortal  clay, 
and  in  the  quiet  hermitage,  among  books,  and  froi» 
thoughts,  keeps  the  great  wheel  within  everlastingly 
in  motion.  No,  the  better  class  of  spirits  have  al- 
ways an  antidote  to  the  insipidity  of  a  common  ca- 
reer; they  have  ever  energy  at  will. 

For  action  is  that  Lethe  in  which  we  alone  forget 
our  former  dreams  ;  and  the  mind  that,  too  stem  to 
wrestle  with  its  emotions,  seeks  to  conquer  regret, 
must  leave  itself  no  leisuie  to  look  behind.  Who 
knows  what  bcneflts  to  the  world  may  have  sprung 
from  the  sorrows  of  the  benefactor?  As  the  harvest 
that  gladdens  maakind  in  suns  of  autumn,  was  calUd 
forth  by  tke  rains  of  spring,  so  the  griefs  of  youth 
may  make  the  fame  of  maturity. 

There  was  a  certain  vastnessof  mind,  in  the  adop- 
tien  of  utter  solitude  in  which  the  first  enthusiasts  of 
our  religion  indulged.  The  remote  desert,  the  soli- 
tary rock,  the  rude  dwelling  hollowed  from  the  cave, 
the  eternal  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  with  na- 
ture, and  their  dreams  of  God,  all  made  a  picture  of 
severe  and  preterhuman  grandeur.  Say  what  we 
will  of  the  necessity  and  charm  of  social  Ufa,  there 
is  a  greatness  about  man  when  he  dispenses  with 
mankind. 

There  is  semething  in  travel  which  constantly  even 
amid  the  most  retired  spots,  impresses  us  with  the 
exuberance  of  lite.  We  come  to  these  quiet  nooks, 
and  find  a  race  whose  existence  we  never  dreamed  of. 
In  their  humble  path  they  know  the  same  passions 
and  tread  the  same  eareer  as  ourselves.  The  moun- 
tains shut  them  out  from  the  great  world,  but  tlieir 
village  is  a  world  in  itself.  And  they  know  and  need 
no  more  of  the  turbulent  scenes  of  remote  cities,  than 
our  own  planet  recks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis. 
ant  stars. 

SI  MM.IRY. 

The  followine  persons  are  elected  Directors  of 
the  New  York  Athenaeum  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  Kent,  John  McVickar,  James  Renwick, 
Isaac  S.  Hone,  John  A.  Stevens,  Samuel  Ward,  Ben- 
jamin W.  Rogers,  Francis  Olmsted,  James  Heard, 
John  Delafieid,  Stephen  C.  Williams,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  Peter  Schermtr- 
horn,  J.  Augustine  Smith,  Edward  W.  Laight,  Jo. 
seph  Kemochan. 

[From  the  Tutcaloosa  (Alah.)  Intelligencer.] 
Church  and  Table. — We  raiinot  let  a  good  do- 
mcsiicjokc  pass,  even  if  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  town.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  visit- 
ed Tuscaloosa  that  the  place  is  famous  for  bells. — 
There  arc  five  taverns,  each  of  winch  is  supplied 
with  a  clamorous  bell,  to  invite  its  guests  at  the  pro- 
per time  to  the  table.  There  are  also  three  churches 
that  have  very  large  bell..  A  reverend  divine,  speak- 
ing of  tlie  tavern.s,  observed  on  a  late  occasion,  that 
tliere  was  a  more  fine  ringing  of  bells,  and  less  good 
eating,  in  this  place,  than  in  any  place  where  he  was 
acquainted.  Yes,  tmid  a  tavcrnkceper,  who  stood  by, 
and  it  is  just  so  with  the  ciiurches ;  there  is  more 
ring  of  bells  for  church,  and  lesit  good  preaching,  than 
in  any  place  I  ever  lived. 
We  do  not  ourielvM  acknowltdg«  th«  juitice|  of 
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either  remark  ;  except  as  to  the  ringing  of  bellF. — 
That  we  have  rather  an  ove'supply,  especially  on 
Sunday  morning,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  BALMY  MONTH  OF  May. — For  the  last  week 
the  weather  has  been  cold  and  gusty.  On  Tuesday 
night  ice  was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
last  night  a  violent  and  cold  storm  of  rain,  was  sue. 
ceeded  by  a  slight  fall  of  snow — and  this  morning  at 
sunrise  there  was  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city  ice 
of  the  thickness  of  a  dollar. 

The  poets  who  have  celebrated  the  charms  of  May 
lived  in  a  diflfereiit  climate. 

One  DAT  u^ter  intelligence  irom  England  has 
reached  U3>,  by  the  ship  Nimrod,  from  Liverpool,  but 
nothing  of  interest  is  added  to  former  accounts. — 
Spain  is  pai<l  to  have  decided  on  an  armed  move. 
ment  in  favor  of  Donna  Maria,  but  nothing  decisive 
is  given.     No  cliangc  in  markets. 

Col.  Tewso.v,  whom:  to  name  is  to  praise,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Paymaster  General. 

R.  W.  WiER,  of  this  city,  whose  taste  and  skill  as 
an  artist  are  only  surpassed  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  his  tine  social  qualities,  has  in  like 
manner  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  Professor 
of  Drawing  at  Westpoint,  in  the  place  of  C.  R.  Les 
lie,  resigned. 

The  New  Youk  Infant  School  Society. — This 
Society  met  in  Chatham  street  Chapel,  on  Sa. 
turday  at  II  o'clock,  an  immense  multitude  at. 
tending.  The  scholars  of  three  District  Schools 
were  present,  averaging  generally  from  four  to  se- 
ven years  of  age,  and  tiome  less  than  four.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  by 
the  different  scnulars,  which  was  followed  by  pray- 
er, when  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Society 
was  read,  which  spoke  of  encouraging  prospects, 
and  of  considerable  increase  in  numbers  of  the  scho 
lars.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  scho- 
lars in  the  Infant  Schools  of  this  Society  are  460, 
and  in  alt  other  Societies  in  the  city,  including  this, 
2,880,  besides  which  there  are  17  primary  schools, 
with  1700  children,  and  a  number  of  private  Infant 
Schools,  not  associated  with  this  or  any  other  So- 
ciety. The  examination  of  the  pupils  in  spelling, 
reading,  singing,  and  in  catechism,  or  Scripture 
facta,  then  proceeded,  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
astonishing  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  acquir- 
ed, for  Infants  of  their  age.  A  few  then  reciteit  and 
went  through  a  number  of  elliptical  lessons  on  the 
oriental  plan  ;  then  iliey  sung  several  hymns,  and  af- 
terwards followed  the  bepodiction. — [Daily  Adv.] 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (,111.)   Patriot,    April  HGth] 

The  Gale — On  Monday  night  Ia8t.f2l8t.)  at  12 
o'clock,  this  town  was  visited  by  a  violent  tempest, 
which  for  a  few  seconds  seemed  to  threaten  the  de- 
molitioR  of  every  building  within  its  range.  Happi- 
ly,  no  personal  injury  was  suittained,  t>iit  the  damage 
to  individuals,  in  the  destruction  of  property,  was 
considerable. 

The  Market  House,  on  the  Public  Square,  entirely 
demolished. 

The  new  Brick  Jail,  atiie  story,  do.  do, 

A  new  two  story  frame,  near  the  Tan  Yard,  do, 
do. 

A  one  story  brick  Blacksmith's  shop,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Philips,  do.  do. 

A  new  '.wo  story  frame  building  belonging  to  VVm. 
Hunter,  opposite  ihe  jail,  was  moved  between  one 
and  two  feet  from  its  foundation,  with  loss  of  ch.ra- 
ney. 

The  largo  stable,  belonging  to  Col.  Miller,  un- 
roofed and  otherwise  injured. 

The  chimneys  of  Dr.  Gilleti'a  house  blown  down, 
together  with  the  roof  of  his  stable. 

The  roof  ol  Widow  Barton's  Kitchen,  blown  off. 

The  workshop  of  Theodore  Barton,  demolished. 

The  roof  of  Widow  Johnson's  house,  injured,  with 
loss  of  chimney. 

Chimneys  attached  to  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Rock- 
well, Brockenbrough,  Scruggs  and  a  few  others, 
blown  down. 

The  Tinner's  Shop  of  Mr.  Catlin,  considerably  in- 
jured. 

The  brick  wall  of  a  new  house,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Seymour,  demolished. 

The  attic  story  of  a  new  frame,  belonging  to  Mr 
Allen,  together  with  the  chimney,  blown  down. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  stables  were  unroof- 
ed, and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  out-houses, 
window  sashes,  &c.  Ac 
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The  bouse  of  Mr.  Coddington  was  struck  with 
lightning,  during  the  storm,  but  no  material  damage 
was  done. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  but  little  injury  was 
sustained  in  the  country. 

It  appeared  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  wind,  the  morning  after  the  disaster,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposite  directions  in  which  the  frag- 
ments were  deposited.  Fur  instance,  one  half  the 
roof  of  a  stable  near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  car- 
ried several  feet  in  a  northwest  direction,  while  the 
other  half  was  carried  in  a  northeast  direction.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  in  addition  to  the  gale,  there 
was  a  whirlwind,  which,  owing  to  the  strong  current 
of  wind  passing  through  so  narrow  a  space  was 
probably  formed  in  the  valley  between  the  high 
Kind  on  College  Hill  and  the  Diamond  Grove. — 
Meeting  with  no  great  obstruction  until  it  reached 
about  the  centre  of  the  town,  it  apparf'ntly  met  the 
strong  current  of  the  gale,  from  the  S.  S.  E.  and  there 
in  the  detttruction  of  the  Market  House  and  other 
substantial  buildinjss,  may  be  seen  the  last  struggles 
of  this  tremendous  storm. 

[From  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,\ 
The  following  extract  from  a  table  in  Brown's  Syl- 
va  Americana,  will  be  found  valuable  to  housekeep- 
ers,  in  aiding  them  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  fire-wood. 

The  table  at  large  shows  the  weight  of  a  cord  of 
different  woods,  seasoned  ;  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
each  will  make,  and  other  valuable  information, 
founded  on  experiments.  It  assumes  as  a  standard 
the  shell-bark  hickory,  of  which  none  is  offered  in 
our  market.  The  most  valuable  which  is. common 
in  this  region  is  the  White  Oak,  and  assuming  this 
to  be  worth  six  dollars  per  cord,  we  find  the  pri.ce 
aflixed  in  the  table  to  be  the  value  oi'  each. 


Lbs 

.  in  a  cord. 

Comp 

.  value. 

1  Sheilbark  Hickory. 

4409 

100 

87  40 

2  Pignut  Hickory, .or 

J4241 

95 

7  6» 

common  Walnut, 

3  White  Oak, 

3821 

81 

5  00 

4  White  Ash, 

34.S0 

77 

5  70 

5  SwampWhortleberry,336I 

73 

5  40 

6  Scrub  Oak, 

3339 

73 

5  40 

7  Appletree, 

31 1.5 

70 

5  18 

8  Red  Oak, 

3254 

69 

5  11 

9  Black  Oak, 

3102 

66 

4  89 

10  White  Beech, 

3236 

65 

4  81 

11  Black  Birch, 

3115 

63 

4  67 

12  Yellow  Oak, 

2919 

60 

4  44 

13  White  Elm, 

2592 

58 

4  29 

14  Maple, 

2668 

54 

4  00 

15  Buttonwood, 

2391 

52 

3  85 

16  Spanish  Oak, 

2449 

42 

3  85 

17  White  Birch, 

2369 

48 

3  56 

18  Pitch  Pine, 

1994 

43 

3  18 

19  White  Pine, 

1868 

42 

3  11 

20  Lombardy  Poplar, 

1774 

40 

2  96 

So  much  for  the  purchaser — and  now  a  word  to 
the  seller. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  cord  of  wood  contains  when 
green  1543  lbs.  of  water;  so  that  a  farmer  who 
brings  into  market  a  cord  of  green  wood,  has  no  less 
load  for  his  team,  than  another  who  should  put  on  the 
top  of  his  cord  of  dry  White  Oak,  three  quarters  of 
a  cord  of  seasonad  pine,  or  one  hogshead  and  two 
barrels  of  water  ;  either  of  whieh  would  seem  like 
overburdening  his  poor  beasts. 

[From  Williams''  New  Register.] 

Auction   Duties. — The   total   amount  of  sales  by 

auction,  in  this  State,  (nearly  all  in  this  city.)  in  the 

year  ending  Sept.  30.  1833.  was  $34,392,320  35— 

The  auction  duty  paid  to  the  State  in  the  same  year, 

was  $238,719  45,  of  which  sum,  $236,924,  was  paid 

by  auctioneers  of  this  city,  as  follows,  (omitting  the 

odd  cents,)  viz : 

Dnviil  AuKicii if3-3.^4 

LiiKllcy  M.  llofTinHii.  :<4,IHj 
iW,5H7 

Ir-^OIO 

15,7>)0 

8,W(,J 
8,751 
8.043 
7,93^ 
6,:t.VJ 


H<-iiry  1..  Pattersiin 
Thos.  W.P«an«8ll... 
E<lN-d.  G.Thuiiipdun 

Win.TiiniMuin 

R.  R.  Miiilurii 

Kicli'd  Lawrence  ■  ■  ■ 

Jos.  W.  C'orlie« 

A.  VV.  Hlmclier    ... 
Samuel  t'hilli|>4 


John  Penrw»n 811 

AlltnSiiiiUi 61 

L.Power 31 

Tlioji.  I'.  Bowne 46 

Jiis.  <1  Siiiitb 42 

Win. J.Brown 37 

A.  L.  Foninine 33 

Win.  McLaiishliD in 

Jnrob  Vnn  Winkle 'J3 

Jolin  Fellows..   23 

Si.  ScUai '.' %! 

Win.Girard  '. 5,354  j  Tbo«.  Bell il 

Henry  Hone 4.54tiThiiii   Astcn 19 

Oiin'l  SfMiiks 2,'JS»9  I  tJeo.  S.  Mann 18 

G.  M'Kity  Morretl-...     l,7i*l  |  J.  P.  Deltcrich 16 

J.J.Bedlent 1,137 


A    B.  .None* 
Wni.  McDonald  . 

A.  Levy  

Wm.  U.  McCarty 
Wni.  G.Bull  .... 

Je<xr  Cndy 

Corni'liiig  Apnew 
S.  V.  Iiigraliaiu 


S.  M.  Isancd 15 

760     A. Sergeant 14 

5g6    Jo8.  Damon 13 

463    J.  Laiifdon 7 

313    A.  A.  Waterhouse 3 

t'>5    Kicli'd  Crawford 'i 

Ii4  I  (JilifriLcwM 1 

121  I  J.T.IlouKhiy 1 

ill  I  Ja«.  Gourlay,  31  cenu 


Total  amount,  t236,»24. 


Captain  Hodge,  arrived  at  New  Bedford,  inform^ 
that  there  was  an  insurrection  at  Callao  ;  and  bom. 
barding  from  Bonavisto,  Callao,  and  Lima — caused, 
it  was  supposed,  by  the  then  President.    ~ 

Great  Dividend. — The  American  Insurance  Com. 
pany  have  this  day  declared  a  dividend  of  Twelve 
per  cent,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  last  six  months, 
payable  on  the  Ist  June. 

[From  the  Mercantile  Advertiser.] 
Spontaneous  Combustion. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  oil  in  cotton,  wool,  or  linen,  may  pro- 
duce spontaneous  combustion,  and  that  very  destruc- 
tive fires  have  had  this  origin.  A  number  of  such 
instances  are  well  known  to  the  Insurance  Compa. 
nies.  It  is  important  that  the  community  should  be 
better  apprised  of  the  danger,  that  they  may  guard 
against  it.  We  are  informed  that  an  extensive  im- 
porting  house  in  this  city  recently  had  a  quantity  of 
sheet  iron  cleaned  •(  rust  by  rubbing  it  with  pieces 
of  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil.  After  the  work  was  done 
the  pieces  were  thrown  together  in  a  comer.  The  • 
next  day  they  were  accidentally  discovered  to  be  on 
tire,  and  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  communication  to 
articles  near  by.  Had  the  combustion  taken  place 
at  night,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  building,  and 
a  very  valuable  stock  of  merchandize,  would  have 
been  inveloped  in  flames,  and  perhaps  eatirely  de. 
•troyed. 

Convention  of  Indemnitt   with  France. — We 
copy  from  the  National  Gazette,  of  yesterday,  two 
interesting  articles   respecti^ig  this  Convention,  of 
which   the   effect  has   been — suspended    only   we 
hope — by  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
vote  the  money  for  satisfying  the  American  claims 
[Fiom  the  National  Gazette.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Lafayette  to  his 
correspondent  in  this  city,  dated  April  9. 

*'  It  is  with  the  deepest  affliction  and  with  the 
liveliest  displeasure  that  I  write  to  you,  and  to  you 
alone,  on  the  subject  of  what  happened  yesterday  ; 
the  American  treaty  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a 
few  votes.  M.  de  Broglie  very  honorably  sent  in 
his  resignation  this  morning  ;  General  Sebastisni,  the 
author  of  the  treaty,  has  done  the  same.  You  will 
beras  I  have  been,  surprized  to  see  that  several 
members  of  the  cote  graehe  have  sided  against  the 
treaty.  I  am  still  sick,  but  with  a  fair  way  of  recov. 
ery,  provided  I  do  net  commit  any  imprudence  ;  that 
danger,  however,  would  not  have  prevented  me,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  from  appearing  in  the 
House  ;  but  my  friends  used  so  much  argament  to 
dissuade  me  from  going,  that  I,  at  last,  was  obliged 
to  yield.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  that  I  should  repress 
the  expression  of  my  feelings  upon  this  subject  ;  I 
shall  therefore  speak  of  my  sentiments  for  you,  &,c" 
Debate  on  the  American  Trbaty. 
(Translated  from  a  Paris  nevrspaper.) 
Mr-  George  Lafayette  rose  to  speak  on  a  personal 
subject.  (Attention.)  1  have  been,  said  the  honora. 
ble  member,  so  clearly  designated  by  the  member 
who  spoke  last,  that  I  think  myself  entitled  to  request 
of  the  Chamber  a  moment's  attention.  I  do  not  rise 
to  defend  the  Commission,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  from  the  charge  of  being  under  any 
influence  whatever,  while  deliberating  on  the  impor. 
tant  subject  committed  to  it;  but  I  wish  to  state  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  which  I  find  there  is  some  misap 
pretiension.  My  father  was  not  a  member  ol  that 
Commission  ;  I,  alone,  was  one  of  the  Commission, 
ers.  Surely,  I  did  not  pretend  to  exercise  there  any 
personal  influence  ;  but  the  strength  of  my  convic. 
tion  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  majority  to  agree 
in  opinion  with  me,  and  I  remained  in  the  minority, 
though  strongly  convinced  that  there  was  mora  due 
to  the  United  States,  than  the  majority  were  willing 
to  grant. 

Mr.  Jay,  the  reporter  of  the  Committee,  then  rose, 
and  in  support  of  the  Bill  of  Appropriation,  he  read 
a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  General  Lafayette,  (de. 
tained  at  home  by  sickness,)  in  order  to  prove  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States.  The  letter  is  in 
these  words : 

•'  While  I  regret  that  I  cannot  take  part  in  the  de. 
bate  respecting  the  American  Treaty,  the  almost 
unanimous  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  more 
profound  knowledge  acquired  during  this  year  r«. 
specting  this  great  interest,  in  which  jastice,  policy, 
commerce,  and  the  freedom  of  the  eeas  are  involved, 
render  it  useless  for  me  to  repeat  the  observations, 
which  I  made  at  the  last  session,  but  there  are  facts, 
which  I  might  have  attested  as  a  witness,  and  which 
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I  niw  submit  to  my  honorable  colleague,  the  r«porter 

**^M  ^Kw  th'at  the    date  of  .he    repeal    of  the 
n    I      \,A  ivfJUn  decrees,  is  antenor  to  the  seizures 

I  was  myaelf  the 


bearer  of  a  message   on  the  sub- 


^'"*2    Although  the    United  States    are  the  only 

th»t  remained  unconnected  with   the  coali- 

power   ina       ^^^^^^   ^n  ojjer  was    made  to  them 

uons   again..  ^^^„  ^,i  po^„,ul,  to  joi„  their  claims 


*'''  ?*  /which'They  preferred,  andthe  payment  ot 
wl^crthey  obtained.  That  offer  was  worthily  de- 
,  i  h„  Mr  Crawford,  the  American  Minister  at 
P  •  He  declared  that  the  United  States,  far  from 
mak!ne  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  France, 
would  wat  until  their  accounts  could  be  settled  as 

^'(f  ""{aw  Mr.  Barlow  set  off  for  Wilna  in  the  full 
convicuon,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  that  the  American  claims  should  obtain  a 
favorable  decision  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  our  Revo, 
lutionof  July,  Mr.  Rives  thought  himself  sure  of  ter- 
rainating  his  negotiation,  even  with  the  Ministry  •( 
the  Restoration ;  which,  nevertheless,  felt  no  obliga. 
tion  to  the  United  States,  for  having  remained  the 
friends  of  France,  while  France  was  in  friendship 
with  her  enemies. 

"4.  Among  the  classes  of  claims  admitted  in  the 
Report,  I  do  not  perceive  the  Antiterp  Seizures;  al- 
though my  memory  was  perfectly  clear  on  the  sub. 
j«jct,  I  had  recourse  to  the  recollections  of  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,   whose  contemporaneous  authority,  in 
his  situatien  at  that  time,  is  superior  to  any  distant 
and  posthumous  assertion.     I  am  then  able  to  say 
that  no  confiscation  was  decreed,  and  that  the  sale 
of  the  property  had  no  other  object   than  to  prevent 
its  deterioration;  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  ad 
mit  the  justice  of  a  claim,  supported  by  «he  act  of 
the  government  itself,    which,  in  short,  considered 
the  merchandize  deposited  in  the   eaisse  d'amortisse. 
men'.,  as  American  property,  which  makes  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  more  than  two  millions,  without  reck, 
oiling  the  Mana  and  her  cargo,  involved  in  the  same 
measure. 

"  It  is  from  these  positive  data,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  founded  on  the  fact  of  monies,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  unjustly,  but  nevertheless,  have  entered 
into  the  public  treasury,  that  even  after  allowing  tor 
the  French  claims,  I  had  in  my  conscience,  as  an  ho. 
nest  arbitrator,  estimated  the  American  claims  at  the 
sum  «f  thirty  millions,  and  this  amount  is  not  so  un 
justifiable  as  some  have  thought  proper  to  say,  while 
I  yield  all  the  honor  due  to  the  administration  which 
has  reduced  the  treaty  to  narrower  limits." 


149i— wiitten  in  the  house  of  his  birth,  in  the  cooauy  of  Coco- 
letto.iu  tlie  district  of  Giuggiolo.    . 

I. 
Swift  from  the  Arlt,  above  the  watery  wMt«, 
Tlii  Dove,  obedient,  flie»  with  g encroui  huae ; 
Still  oBwa  d  if|ieed»,  nor  pauaet  in  lier  flight 
Until  Uie  long  nought  land  rslievc*  her  sight— 
Thence  b<  a  loKen  of  the  wulcoino  strand, 
An  olive  branch  she  btar*  to  iNoali's  liand  ! 
Like  h«-r  Coiunibus  scums  lnglorioBsea.»«, 
Far  fronihis  counlrj  iiloughsthe  maiden  s«;a«— 
Nor  casi  lie  anchor,  nor  a  sail  was  furl'd, 
Until  to  Spain  he  gave  another  world ; 
11. 
Stay,  traveller,  *tay  !  before  these  narrow  walla 

Awhile  tliy  weary  pilgrimage  restrain- 
Here  ttrsl  Columbus  breatird  tiie  vital  air  : 

This  roof  he'd  one— the  world  could  not  contain  ! 

III. 
The  world  was  one— Cohinibes  said,  they're  two- 
He  found  a  woild,  and  made  tlic  saying  true ! 

I  am.  Sir,  Si.c.,  J- 

QuEBBC,  Apbil  13, 1834. 


,  C.F. 


(From  the  Quebec  Mercury.] 
THE  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Sir  : — To  a  native  of  this  Continent,  to  which, 
however,  by  a  strange  injustice,  posterity  has  not 
given  his  name,  the  birth-place  of  Columbus  must  al 
ways  be  an  object  pf  interest.  A  house  is  still  shown 
in  the  village  of  Cogoletto,  near  Genoa,  as  that  in 
which  he  was  bom.  At  the  door  of  the  building  is  a 
stone,  on  which  the  following  inscription  in  Italian 
has  been  inscribed  since  1650.  It  bears  the  name  of 
a  Priest  of  the  same  family.  The  two  other  inscrip 
tions  in  Latin  have  been  recently  added.  Like  the 
birth  place  of  our  own  Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-on 
Avon,  that  of  Columbus  is  visited  by  all  curious  tra- 
velleis.  Some  time  ago,  a  party  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  8p»t,  and  entered  the  house  in  silence  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  regarding  the  birth-place  of 
the  great  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  as  one  oi 
the  most  interesting  sites  of  their  route.     I   subjoin 

the  inscriptions,  and  have  attempted  an  imitation. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  Italian,  there  is  a  plav 
upon  the  meaning  of  Colombo,  which  would  be  inef. 
lective  in  the  translation. 

Elooii. 

m  CrlMoforo  Colombo,  icopritor  dell'  America  I'anno  1492— 
•erlttl  nella,  caaa  di  sua  nascita,  ncl  \thaae  di  CogoletUi,  ontra- 
aa  iiiuggioio : 

Frw^.'i'^"*"*"  "^'"*»"' "ca  all'oiide 
.    Ubbidi«nteil  volColombaprende. 
-   S'.*.?'  •>"»'•'  tennen'  acopre,  e  fronde 

L'Uaiia  in  CIO  Colombo,  ne  s-asconde. 
E  da  sua  patria  il  mar  solcando  fende  • 
.  Terrenno  al  fin  seoprendo  diede  fundo' 

OffreniM  al'Iipaaoun  nuvo  Monco. 

112  Deceinbre,  1850. 
.,    ■  ",        Pa*T«  AwToNto  Colombo. 
11. 
Hoipes  siste  gradum ;  Fult  H  I  C  lux  prima  Colombo, 
Urbe  viro  majori,  Hen!  uimia  arcta  Uomus; 

III. 
Uaus  erat  Mundua ;  Duo  aunt,  ait  1 8  T  E  :  fneruBt. 

Th«  above  imiuted : 

_,  Ih  Praise 

Wi  Cbristopber  Columbus,  discoverer  of  America  in  the  year 


"  Gather  them  to  their  graves  again, 

And  solemnly  and  softly  lay 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  Uie  plain 

The  warriors' scattered  bones  away. 

Among  the  disclosures  made  the  past  week  in  ex- 
cavating  the  vault  for  the  new  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the    site  of  the  ancient  burial  ground  in  this  city, 
was  a  coffin  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  the 
gallant  Major  Holmes.    This  brave  officer,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  killed  in   the  assault  on  Fort  Mac- 
kinac in  1814,  while  forming  his   men  for  a  charge 
1  under  the  very  batteries  which  ihe  British  had  erec- 
ited,  and  which,  despite  his  fall,  were  csrried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.     His  body,  together  with  that 
of  Captain  Van  Horn,  who   was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  next  morning  obtained  un 
der  a  flag  of  truce,  and  despatched  down  the  Lake  for 
interment.     Van  Horn  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Fort  Gratiot,  while  the  body  of  Major  Holmes  in  a 
'coffin  heavily  loaded  with  balls  lor  the  purpose  of 
I  sinking  if,  should  accident  induce  the  necessity  of  its 
i  being   thrown  overboard,    was  conveyed   hither. — 
j  These  facts  were  communicated  by  an  old  resident 
lofthe   place,  who  imagined    he  identified  the  body 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  quantity  of  cannon  shot 
together  with  a  military  stock  were  found  in  the  cof. 
fin. 

There  were  other  evidences   appealing  loudly  to 
the  sympathies  of  both  young  and  old.   and  which 
vividly  recalled  to  the  youthful  bystanders  the  tales 
of  bolder  horrors  and  the  perils  of  the  frontier  so  of. 
ten  listened  to  with  shuddering  as  they  sat  on  the 
knees  of  their  fathers.     The  chests  containing  the 
bones   of  a  part  of  the  chivalrous   but  unfortunate 
Kentucky  corps  so  barbarously  butchered  at  the  Riv- 
er  Raisin,    were  likewise  exposed.     Many  of  these 
skulls  exhibited  appalling  marks  of  the  atrocities  ot 
savage  warfare,  being  both  perforated   with  bullets, 
cleft  with  the  broadsword,  and  hacked  with  the  toma 
hawk.     The  fate  of  this  detachment  which  embodied 
within  it  the  young  volunteers  from  Lexington,  com- 
poped  of  the  flower  of  that  city,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Hart,  created  an  excitement,  which,  rife  as 
was  that  epoch   with  scenes  of  horror,  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  by  any  event  in  the  bloody  annals  ot 
the  past.  A  few  bodies  only  were  rescued  by  friend, 
ly   interposition    from    the    mingled    heaps    of   the 
wounded,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  capitulation,  were  first  wantonly  riddled 
with  balls  and  mangled  by  the  knives  of  the  Indians 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  heaps  in  their  cantonments 
These  few  were  sometime  after  raised  from  their 
secret  graves,  and  brought  to  Detroit,  where  they 
were  again  interred  with  the  respect  due  to  the  brave 
but  ill-fated  soldier;  and  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
honored  dead  was  paid  them  in  the  eloquent  and  pa. 
thetic  address  pronounced  on  the  occasion.     Their 
remains  have  now  been  removed  to  the  upper  cetne 
teryofthis  city. — [Detroit  Courier.] 


nation,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  nitdicine 
and  surgery. 

Having  completed  his  studies,  he  commenced  hi* 
extensive  travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  especially 
through  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Armenia,  and  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  portion  in  the  vast  and  al. 
most  entirely  unknown  regions  of  Central  Asia,  as 
far  as  the  wall  of  China.  Thence  he  traversed  Chi- 
nese Tartary  to  Kiachta,  and  at  last  returned,  by  way 
of  the  new  Russian  mihtary  road  through  Siberia,  to 
Europe,  where  he  had  the  misforttme  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck as  it  were  in  sight  of  port.  On  approaching 
the  gate  of  Bucharest,  where  he  at  present  resides, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  carried 
off  the  greater  part  of  his  effects,  collections,  and  pa- 
pers. With  his  son,  a  boy  often  years  of  age,  who 
fired  a  gun  from  the  carriage  at  the  leader  of  the 
band,  and  killed  him,  he  was  left  almost  lifeless  on 
the  spot ;  he  was  wounded  in  ten  different  place«, 
and  recovered  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty. 

The  singular  details  ot  these  travels,  which  oftea 
seem  to  border  upon  the  marvellous,  surpass  in  va. 
riety  the  most  interesting  romance,  while  they  pro- 
mise the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  science.  At 
one  time  we  see  the  hero,  like  Marco  Polo,  the  favo- 
rile  and  minister  of  a  mighty  Tartar  prince,  and  rais- 
ed by  him  to  a  princely  dignity  ;  at  another,  devoted 
to  a  romantic  passion  lor  the  pride  of  the  harem  of  his 
new  master,  encountering  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
obtaining  ultimate  success ;  here  commanding  armies 
and  giving  battles ;  there,  again,  appearing  as  the 
leader  of  savage  hordes,  among  which  he  discovered 
the  aboriginal  breed  of  the  horse  of  Central  Asia, 
which  is  said  to  excel  all  the  Arabian  races;  and, 
again,  inventing  a  new  conductor,  which  scema 
destined  to  supersede  that  of  Franklin. 

As  we  hope  soon  to  be  favoured  with  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  distinguished  traveller  from  hia 
own  pen,  we  shall  content  ourselves  (and  this  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  work  itself)  with  adding  merely  a  few  general 
particulars  respecting  Dr.  Tavemier. 

The  principal  object  that  induced  him  to  visit  the 
same  quarter  of  the  globe  which  had  illustrated  the 
life  of  hts  grandfather,  was  to  form,  by  accurate  per- 
sonal observation,  a  fixed  system  on  the  nature  of  the 
plague  and  similar  disorders.     According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Tavemier,  if  we  rightly  comprehend   it, 
the  ground  of  the  form  which  it  assumes  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  lying  more  in  the  juices  of  the  body  ileolf 
than  as  originating  in  contagion,  which  is  rather  only 
the  occasional  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  the  dis. 
lease  ;  "  for,"  he   says,  "  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
[contagion  produce,  in  the  same  forms  of  disease,  here 
the  yellow  fever,  there  the  plague,  and  there  the  cho- 
lera, merely  according  to  the  diflerence  of  the  indi- 
vidual    dispositions.     For  this   reason    I    even  then 
called  that  singular  scourge  le  fleau  tricepkal ;  when 
I,  at  the  same  time,  discovered  in    the  mounUins  of 
Mongolia,  which  no  European  had  ever  before  viail. 
ed,  the  secret  that  snow  and  ice  are  the  real  speci- 
fics against  every  form  of  this  disease  ;  and  I  there 
deliverad  entire  hordes  from  it,  merely  by  leading 
them  from  the  plain  into  the  middle  icy  regions. 

"  Surrounded  by  thone  sublime  scenes  of  nature, 
proud  and  happy  at  one  of  the  most  salutary  disca- 
veries  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  I  wrote  in 
I  my  memorandum  book  the  lines  which  my  friends 
I  have   placed    under    my    portrait,  lithographad  at 

Leipzig  : 

Aux  montngnesde  la  Mongolie, 

J«  vis,  daiiK  v<M  frimaa,  I'aiae  du  feu  vital, 

Et  lui  tis  foudroyer  le  fleau  trivephal    .    .    .    . 

Del  ama  bienfairantcrt  penibit!  carriere, 

Putd«a«riHKi»briller  d'une  douce  lumiere." 


{From  "  Tatti  Frutti'^  of  Prines  Puckler  Muskau.] 
A  Remarkablh  Character. — It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  travel  far  in  order  to  meet  witli  son* 
thing  remarkable.  During  a  visit  which  I  lately 
made  to  Leipzig  (says  the  Prince)  for  the  purpose 
ot  seeing  my  much-esteemed  friend  the  Prussian 
General  Baumgartner,  I  met  at  his  table  a  highly  in. 
teresting  person,  whom  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
the  acquaintance  of  my  readers. 

He  was  no  other  than  the  French  captain  of  the 
guards.  Dr.  Emir,  Chan  Alcibiades  de  Tavernier, 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  traveller  ot  that  name, 
and  himself  even  a  greater  traveller  than  his  renown, 
ed  ancestor. 

Having  l>een  restored  to  health  from  severe  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig, 
M.  de  Tavernier  resolved  to  renounce  the  military 
career,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  long  cherished  inch- 


It  was  principally  among  these  mountains,  and 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  Lake  Aral,  that  the  doctor 
convinced  himself  that  ice  is  the  true  antidote  a- 
gainiit  contagion  of  every  kind  ;  and  he  has  sinrc 
applied  it  in  iniiumerahle  cases,  not  only  in  the  above 
mentioned  disorders,  but  also  in  epilepsy,  typhus 
malignant,  bilious  and  nervous  fevers,  nay,  even 
in  hydrophobia. 

He  affirms,  it  was  owing  to  this  system  alone  that 
the  Vienna  physicians  lately  succeeded  in  saving  the 
young  King  of  Hungary,  as  he  himself  had  opportu. 
nities,  while  the  cholera  raged  in  Vienna  and  other 
cities,  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  sur- 
prising and  happy  effects  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 
He  therefore  complains  bitterly,  that  »o  many  who 
have  stolen  his  system,  without  fully  comprehending 
it,  have  taken  good  care  not  to  acknowledge  the 
source  to  which  alone  they  are  indebted  for  it.  This, 
however,  he  does  not  regard  :  as  his  object  was  far 
less  personal  renown  and  advantage,  than  the  wel. 
fare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  promote  which  he 
devoted  his  whole  life,  and  had  encountered,  not 
without  honor,  so  many  dangers. 
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AJII£RICAN  RAIUtOAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


EXTRAORDINAKY  AND    DBSTRUCTIVK  ToR.fADO    IN.VlR. 

oiitiA. — The  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  of  Thura- 
day  last,  gives  the  following  description  of  a.  tornado 
and>it8  effects,  that  occurred  the  Monday  previous. 

The  moat  terrific  tornado  ever  witnessed  in  this 
part  of  Virginia,  occurred  on  Monday  last.  The  dcs 
tructiun  •{  human  life  and  property  of  every  kind  is 
truly  appalling.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  faint  outline  of  its  desolating  fury.  The  scene 
is  represented  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witneasijig  it,  as  one  of  surpassing  and  inexprcosible 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  Every  thing,  within  its 
range,  was  laid  prostrate  ;  the  largest  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots  and  carried  a  considerable  distance ; 
dwelling  and  out  houses  were  levelled  with  the  earth, 
and  their  fragments  scattered  in  every  direction. — 
The  day  had  been  cloudy,  with  occasional  showers. 
About  3  o'clock  the  clouds  assumed  a  black  and 
lowering  aspect :  m  a  few  minutes  after,  the  whirl, 
wind  commenced  its  ravages.  A  correspondent  who 
witnessed  its  violence,  says,  "  it  was  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone,  and  every  cloud  near  seemed  to 
rush  into  the  vortex.  As  it  approached,  you  might 
see  the  hmbs  of  the  forests  careering  through  the 
darkened  air.  Its  duration,  at  any  point,  was  not 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes."  Its  general  course 
was  from  West  to  East;  its  width  varied  from  two 
hundred  yards^to  half  a  mile  ;  and,  from  what  wc 
have  already  heard  of  its  destructive  march,  its  extent 
could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  miles.  The 
following  details  will,  we  fear,  present  but  a  very  im- 
perfect  sketch  of  its  devastations. 

A  gentleman  writes  us  that  the  tornado  "  appears 
to  have  commenced  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg,  near 
Hungry  Town,  where  almost  all  the  heavy  timber 
was  lorn  up  by  the  roots,  and  where  it  proved  very 
fatal.  Near  this  place,  it  seems  that  the  poor  (who 
lived  in  log  houses)  were  the  principal  sufferers, 
several  negroes  and  children  being  killed.  Hence  it 
passed  by  Nottoway  Courthouse,  where  the  storm 
instead  of  abating  increased — the  public  road  being 
rendered  ntterly  impassable.  From  Nottoway  Court, 
house,  or  near  that  place,  the  wind  passmgin  aNorth- 
east  direction,  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr.  R.  Fitz- 
gerald, where  great  injury  was  done,  hut  no  lives  lost. 
Near  his  residence  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Fitz,  who 
suffered  immensely,  having  one  negro  killed,  ano- 
ther'* arm  broke,  and  various  others  mjured.  Hence 
it  pursued  the  same  course  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice, where  great  injury  was  likewise  sustained,  se- 
veral  persons  severely  injured,  and  the  life  of  one 
despaired  of.  The  next  death  was  that  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Hawks,  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  who  was 
literally  crushed,  his  wife  at  the  same  time  receiving 
injury  so  severe,  as  to  leave  but  little  hopes  oi  re- 
covery. 

The  next  place  from  whence  we  have  any  authen- 
tic particulars,  is  Curtis'*  (formerly  Reese's)  on  Cox 
Road,  where  the  storm  appears  to  have  been  equally 
destructive.  Mr.  Curtis  writes  us  "  that  every  house 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Reese's  plantation,  except  his  dwel. 
ling  house,  was  blown  tp  atoms ;  Mr.  Frank  Reese, 
the  Overseer,  and  3  negroes,  lost  their  lives  ;  seve- 
ral other  negroes  badly  crippled  ;  his  wagon,  which 
was  nearly  new,  was  hurled  to  atotns,  even  the 
wheels  broken  in  fragments,  and  the  hubs  blown  two 
or  three  hundred  yards.  Mrs.  Jincy  Crowder  had 
every  house  on  her  farm  (dwellmg  house  and  all) 
torn  to  pieces.  Old  farmer  Reams  lost  eveiy  house 
except  his  dwelling  house.  No  lives  at  either  of  ths 
two  l»8t  named  places.  I  imderstand  from  a  gentle- 
man traveller  that  it  passed  on  in  the  neighborhood 
ui  Col.  Jeter's.  Several  lives  lost  in  that  n«ighbor- 
buud.  I  also  hear  that  it  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age in  the  neighborhood  of  Thos.  Jordan's,  with  the 
lossof  livss,  &.C.  It  appears  that  it  passed  from  west 
to  east  near  on  the  north  side  and  nearly  parallel 
with  Cox  Road." 

We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  ravages  of 
the  turnado  after  it  passed  the  neighborhood  of  Cur- 
tis', until  it  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Boisseau,  about  four  miles  from  town.  The  scene 
at  this  place  bafflts  every  attempt  at  description. — 
Here  its  desolating  fury  spared  nothing.  The  dwel- 
ling house,  kitchen,  barn,  dec.  were  entirely  de. 
molished,  and  their  limbers,  plank,  Sec.  separated 
into  fragments  and  scattered  over  the  farm  in  every 
direction.  Nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
dwelling  house  but  a  small  portion  of  the  bricK 
foundation.  The  family  escaped  from  the  house, 
and  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  the  garden,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  whirlwind,  and  knocked  down  by 
the  flying  wreck  of  their  former  dwelling.  Mr.  B's 
brother,  a  fine  youth  of  about  14  years  of  age,  was 
killed  :  and  Mr.  B.,  bis  wife,  and  feur  other  inmates 
Qf  hia  family,  were  wounded,  though  not  danger- 
ously.    In  the  negro  quarters  the  injury  was  equally 


severe — one  woman  was  killed,  and  six  or  eight 
others  were  wounded,  one  very  dangerously.  The 
loss  sustained  by  Mr.  B.  is  very  great.  The  per- 
sons who  have  subsequently  visited  the  place  de- 
scril'C  it  as  though  the^genius  of  destruction  had 
made  it  his  temporary  abode. 

From  Mr.  Boisseau's  it  passed  along  near  the 
Southern  boundary  line  of  this  town,  without  doing 
much  injury  nntil  it  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Augustine  Burge  in  Prince  George.  A  friend  has 
given  us  the  following  account  of  its  devastations  in 
that  direction  :  "  At  Mr.  Augustine  Burge's  it  blew 
down  his  stable,  and  almost  all  his  negr«  houses ; 
fortunately  no  person  wa<«  killed,  but  several  were 
slightly  hurt.  At  Hall's  Field,  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Baird,  every  house  was  blown  down  except 
the  dwelling,  a  two  storied  hou«ie  near  it,  a  kitchen 
or  two,  and  the  machine  house.  The  Wagoner,  John, 
a  faithful  servant,  was  killed  in  the  woods  by  the 
falling  of  a  tree  ;  the  two  horses  in  the  wagon  were 
likewise  killed.  At  Hickory  Hill,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Shands,  jr.  a  cotton  gin, a  stable  and  kitchen 
were  blown  down.  There  were  two  negro  men 
in  the  kitchen,  both  of  whom  were  badly  hurt ; — 
one  of  them  was  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the 
house  at  least  fifty  yards.  So  tremendous  was  the 
storm,  that,  from  Walnut  Hill,  Mr.  J.  V.  Wilcox's 
country  residence,  to  Preston,  the  residence  of  Mrs 
Ann  Thweatt,  you  have  a  vista  scarcely  interrupted 
by  a  solitary  tree,  u  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. — 
The  forests,  too,  through  which  the  tornado  passed, 
were  wooded  with  as  uiajestic  a  growth  as  can  be 
found  probably  in  Virginia." 

At  Preston,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Thweatt, 
there  IS  not  a  house  except  the  dwelling  and  one 
small  out  house  left  standing.  One  negro  was  killed 
and  ten  or  twelve  wounded.  A  gentleman  who  has 
seen  the  effects  of  the  storm  on  this  plantation  says, 
that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  visited 
by  a  heavy  freshet. 

We  have  no  further  particulars  of  its  progress  to 
the  East,  but  we  learn  that  it  crossed  the  James  ri- 
ver, between  Tarbay  and  Coggins'  Point. 

8TATB  OF  SPAIN. 
[From  the  London  Courier,  oj  2d  April.] 

The  state  of  Spain  is  anomalous  ;  no  less  so,  be- 
cause of  the  anomalies  of  the  Spanish  character ; 
(and  these.  Heaven  knows,  are  strong  enough,)  but 
also,  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
have  led  that  country  into  an  unintended,  and,  there- 
fore, imperfect  revolution. 

The  French  Juste  Milieu  stands  upon  a  large 
base,  whether  a  solid  one  or  not,  is  a  question  which 
time  only  can  solve.  But,  whether  it  be  called  the 
monopoly  of  a  too  restricted,  and  nearly  oligarchi- 
cal constituency,  or  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  intelligent  part  of  the  French 
nation,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Government, 
which  is  nevertheless  representative  of  a  party, 
rests  upon  ti.e  majority  of  the  electors  and  National 
Guards,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  upon  the  moni- 
ed  interest.  Now,  is  that  the  caso  in  Spain  ?  Is 
there  in  that  country  anything  settled,  whereon  a 
Government  of  the  Juste  Milieu  can  be  founded  7 
We  think  not. 

We  must  not  dissemble  one  thing.  The  Crown 
in  Spain  is  in  abeyance.  It  was  one  of  the  best  say- 
ings of  Napoleon,  that  •'  thrones  were  but  a  few 
hoard*  and  a  piece  of  velvet,"  and  now,  the  Spanish 
crown  is  a  mere  empty  bauble. 

The  title  of  the  young  Queen  to  the  throne  is 
a  dubious  one.  True  it  is,  that  by  the  ancient  laws 
of  Spain,  the  rights  of  the  females  to  the  succes- 
sion were  acknowledged  ;  hn^  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  Cortes  of  1789,  petitioned  that  the  Salic  law, 
introduced  into  Spain  by  Philip  the  Fifth,  should  be 
repudiated.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acts 
of  the  Cortes  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  in  favor  of  that  Sa- 
lie  law,  was  a  valid  one,  and  publislied  as  such, 
whilst  tlie  act  of  17ti9,  lately  alluded  to,  though,  ii 
is  said,  agreed  to  by  the  King,  had  not  been  pub. 
lished,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  law. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Cortes  of  J810  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  female  succession,  but  their 
decision  is  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand's 
widow  and  daughter,  by  whom  that  famous  and 
patriotic  assembly  is  still  viewed,  at  least  officially, 
as  no  better  than  a  revolutionary  and  illegal  power. 

Even  the  meeting  of  the  mock  Deputies  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  1833,  though  intended  to  sanction 
the  title  of  the  young  Princess,  had  a  tendency  (o 
render  it  still  more  dubious  than  it  was  before.  By 
precluding  the  discussion  of  it,  the  Spanish  Govern* 
ment  seemed  to  fear  that  tlie  decision  might,  nay 
probably  would,  be  unfavorable  to  its  own  views, 
and  by  a  curious  infelicity  that  ludicrous  assembly 
met,  we  may  say,  to  enter  a  silent  protest  against 


the  act,  the  sanctioning  of  which  was  the  ostensible 
object  of  its  convecation. 

The  consequence  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
blunders  and  follies,  which  might  have  been  ami. 
cipated,  are  most  unfortunate.  By  a  large  party  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  Don  Carlos  is  considered  to  be 
the  legitimate  King  of  Spain.  And  we  are  not  rath 
in  saying  that  among  the  supporters  of  the  young 
Queen,  a  large  portion  care  but  little  about  her  title, 
and  look  upon  her  as  a  rallying  word — a  motto  or  a 
banner  under  which  the  battle  of  the  good  old  cuute 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  ancient  despotism  is 
to  be  foueht  over  again. 

But  if  the  title  of  tlie  young  Queen  of  Spain  is  liable 
to  objection,  the  situation  ol  her  mother,  the  present 
Regent,  to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to  enforce  and  sup. 
port  the  rights  of  the  Royal  infant,  is  eminently  calcu 
lated  to  embarrass  and  endanger  the  cause  of  female 
succession.  Regencies,  particularly  under  a  despo. 
tic  form  of  government,  |are  proverbially  weak  and 
unsettled.     The    government  of  a  female  and   a  fo 

reigner   seldom  commands    respect  or   popularity. 

There  is  besides  in  Spain  a  prejudice  against  Italian 
Princesses.  The  effects  of  all  this  are  already  felt. 
There  are  ugly  reportt  abroad  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, on  the  principle  of  our  laws,  which  forbid  us 
to  look  upon  an  individual  as  guilty  until  after  coavic. 
tion,  founded  upon  convincing  evidence.  Yet,  ad 
mitting  those  loud  whispers  to  be  foul  calumnies, 
they  are  not  the  less  likely  to  be  attended  with  inju- 
rious consequences.  The  reported  levities  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  whether  the  reports  were  totally  false  or 
only  exaggerated,  had  a  very  important  share  in  her 
own  misfortunes  and  those  of  her  husband  and  family. 
The  present  regent  of  Spain  has  done  little  to  enlist 
in  her  favor  the  feelings  of  any  party  in  Spain.  The 
Queen  Regent  should  be  like  Cesar's  wife;  lor, 
to  be  suspected,  is,  in  her  case,  as  far  as  that  can  in- 
fluence the  public  mind,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
tantamount  to  being  guilty. 

Don  Carlos  is  differently  situated.  Of  talent  and 
energy  he  has  been  found  hitherto  sadly  deficient, 
and  yet  his  popularity  among  the  Spaniards  is  even 
unto  this  moment  unimpaired.  He  is  still  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  sound  public  and 
private  morality.  He  undoubtedly  possesses  many, 
and  is  held  to  possess  ail  the  qualities  that  best  suit 
the  ruler  of  a  grave  and  religious  people.  Unlike  his 
departed  brother,  hie  sincerity  never  was  nor  is 
doubted.  Those  virtues  which  he  may  want,  he  re- 
ceives credit  for,  and  upon  that  credit  ho  can  largely 
draw  upon  the  resources  and  zeal  of  an  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  population.  During  the  Peninsular 
war  the  bright  halo  which  snrrounded  the  distant  Fer. 
dinand,  made  him  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
as  a  being  invested  with  more  than  earthly  perfec- 
tion. His  inglorious  captivity  within  the  walls  of 
Valencay  was  mainly  serviceable  to  the'  triumph  of 
Spanish  Independence.  In  that  respect  Don  Carlos 
has  iMw  succeeded  his  brother,  and  is  in  full  posses, 
sion  of  the  benefits  oi  a  succession  of  which  no  law 
can  deprive  him. 

When  we  take  all  those  things  info  consideration 
we  shall  see  that  the  Pretender  to  the  Spar.ish  throne 
has  some  chance  of  success.  We  know  that  such  is 
the  view  entertained,  by  those — good  judges,  too — 
who  were  heretofore  inclined  to  think  otherwise. — 
One  European  Government,  which  has  hitherto 
shown  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  young  Queen, 
betrays  present  symptoms  of  a  contrary  tendency,  be 
it  owing  to  want  of  faith  in  her  power,  or  to  dislike 
of  a  cause  which  must  become  connected  with  that 
of  political  liberty.  The  announced  dispersion  of  the 
French  army  stationed  on  the  Spanish  frontier  is  truly 
a  most  unaccountable  measure,  unless  it  be  meant  to 
assist  the  Spanish  Carlists,  since  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  assembling  of  that  body  are  still  subsisting, 
as  the  rebellion  in  the  Spanish  provinces  is  far  from 
being  subdued. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  despairing  of  success 
to  ilie  cRuse  of  the  Queen.  She  has  »ome  favo. 
rable  circumstances  on  her  side,  which  only  the  folly 
or  guilt  of  an  imbecile  or  designing  administration 
can  render  unavailing.  It  is  no  mean  advantage  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  actual  powers  of  the  Govern, 
ment,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  the  Consti. 
lutionalists  of  1820,  notwithstanding  a  strong  oppo. 
sition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  enabled  to  keep 
their  ground,  till  the  insurgent  Royalists  brought  in 
an  overwhelming  French  force  on  their  own  side. 

The  Queen  Regent  can  now  depend  on  a  larger 
party  than  the  old  Constitutionalists  were  able  to 
command,  provided  she  knew  the  way  to  form  and 
consolidate  it.  In  the  list  of  her  supporters  we  find 
the  names  of  Qucsada,  Llauder,  and  Morillo — that 
is  to  say,  a  leader  of  the  Royali8t|Army  of  the  Faith, 
a  moderate  though  still  a  steadfast  Royalist,  and  a 
deserter  from  the  Constitutional  cause,  in  addition  to 
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all  the  staunch  and  unfortunate  defender,  of  the  fall- 
en Corte..     These   tnen.   heretofore    and  P-h^^^^^ 
eren  now,  disagreeing  '"/"""^^Almereat     There' 
geth.r  by  the  •;-"£- °/,,%rnThtSh  «^^ 
,,  no  salvation  »«' ^'»«™"^*P;  cannot   be  saved  ex.| 

Queen's  !=''"»«V»"'!/^'^t  fiej  iilh  that  of  free  in.ti. 
cept  by    us  being  ideniidea  wiui  «i  , 

iTrther  and  strong  chance  ^^^^l^^^^^l 
u    e    ^A  in  the  conduct  Of  her  aaversaries. —  ' 
UZ  ^hel"  lei'  hXst.tutional.su  alone     perhaps 
the  Rege«   could  not  at  present  rely  upon  the.r  sup- 
iiie  n-ege-i  ^         ,    .  ,  d,d  nor  doss  now  de- 

SeTvo^'B  t'und  fur?  and  party  zeal  of  the  Car  | 
iTa  s  made  it  a  necessity  for  the  intended  viciirns  of  j 
a  fJrOicoming  and  clearly  denounced  persecution.! 
u>  arm  themselves  in  iheir  own  and  the  Queen's  de- 

*  The  Regent  of  Spain  and  her  ostensible  and  real 
advisers  must  be  blinded  indeed  if  they  do  not  per- 
ceive their  true  situation,  or  if  they  neglect  to  im- 
prove those  chances  of  success  which  they  still  have 
on  ibeir  own  side.  ; 

Tfas  path  they  have  to  follow  lies  clear  betore 
them ;  there  is  no  mistaking  it ;  and  let  it  be  kept 
in  mind  that  no  other  path  is  safe. 

They  must  arm  the  Conttitutionalistt,  and  they 
tnunt  <u$emble  the  Cortea. 

These  are  no  metaphysical  principles — no  delusive 
theories — but,  on  the  contrary,  practical  questions, 
which  involve  security  lor  lite,  for  limb,  and  pro- 
pert^: 

It  is  a  mere  absurdity  to  talk  about  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  national  militia.  Those  men  ought  to 
be  armed  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  fight,  aod  arc 
likely  to  fight  well. 

Nor  IS  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  a  question  of  a 
less  practical  character.  A  bill  of  exclusion  against 
the  President  and  bis  offspring  must  needs  be  the 
first  act  oi  the  Legislature.  This  is  no  time  for 
idling  and  procrastinatiag,  and  closing  the  eyes  to 
dangers  that  look  upon  you  full  in  the  face.  Some 
thing  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  Salic  law  and  an 
insurance  for  two  Uvea,  is  required  by  those  men 
whose  lives  are  threatened  by  an  exasperated  party 
The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  may  bv 
disliked  by  many  of  the  Queen's  supporters,  but 
they  all  must  know  what  fate  awaits  them  should  the 
death  of  two  infants  place  the  legitimate  power  in 
the  hands  of  Don  Carlos. 

The  necessary  consequences  of  such  measures  as 
are  here  urged  may  well  be  anticipated.  They  will 
be  no  las«  than  the  aslablishment  in  Spain  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  whereby  the  liberties  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  interests  of  the  ruling  party  among 
them,  may  be  secured  and  consolidated. 

It  is  both  to  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  the 
sense  of  security,  that  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
must,  and  can  only  be,  indebted  for  success.  To 
the  enthusiasm  and  rightly  understood  interests  of 
her  adversaricH  she  must  oppose  the  influence  of 
equally  solid  and  energetic  principles.  She  has  to 
appeal  at  once  1 1  tiie  noblest,  and  the  most  vulgar 
passions — to  call  to  her  aid  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  truly  liberal,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  selfish 
interests  threatened  in  their  tenderest  points.  Let 
her  appeal  quickly  to  the  devotedness  of  the  patriot, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  er  she  will 
perish,  and  leave  behind  her  a  name  significant  of 
folly,  feebleness,  and  guilt,  which  will  excite,  per> 
haps,  more  than  any  name  in  history,  indignation 
and  contempt. 


ty  TO-WHatitm  *,  DrRH-EE^of  Palmyra,  Manu 
fmelurtrt  •/  Railroad  Rope,  having  ronioved  their  eatsfalith- 
uant  (•  HuUsoD,  andar  the  name  ot  Dur/et,  May  k  Co.  offer  to 
••pplT  Rope  wf  any  required  length  (without  aplice)  (or  in- 
cliBoH  planea  ©f  Railroafla  at  the  ahorteat  notice,  and  deliver 
tUeinm»ny  ofthe  principal  citiea  in  the  United  Statea.  Aa  to 
the  (inaliiy  ot  Repe,  the  public  are  referred  to  J .  B.  Jcrvie,  Eng 
M  k  H.H.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  Jaraea  Archibald,  JCngineer 
Hu4a(fii  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Con)«auy,  Carbon 
dalr.  Luiarneceiitiiy,  Pennaylrania. 

Hudaeo,  Celumbia  county,  Mew-York,  * 


January  29.  18»S. 


H-  S  MON  F  AIRMAN,  ol  the  village  of  LanKureh  in 
th«  count V  o(  Renaaelaer,  and  atate  of  New-York  l.ai  invlntid 
*i,d  put  fn  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wro"gLtNaiIa 
with  «,uare  points.  Thi.  machine  will  male  ab^ufaixty  «d 
uaila,  and  about  forty  lod  nail,  in  a  minute,  and  In  the  wme 
proportion  larger  aizes.  even  to  spikes  for  ships  The  n^n^ 
£an.«erea  and  comes  from  the  machine  comT  eiy  heaJd  ^^ 
rednew.thatit.  capactt>- for  bems  clenched  is  good  andTure 
One  horse  power  i.  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine.  aSd  mav 
eauly  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  8aid  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma" 
chinas  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  ihem  as  soon 
»»ihey  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terras  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfof  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
raacbines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desirine 
farther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  thI 
!?nf^^iJ'""l°'^  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  iu  the  Tillage  of  Lan- 


STBPHEKSOBT, 

Builder  rfa  tupfior  ttylt  of  Passenger  Cart  for  RaUruadi 
>'o.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
83=  RAILROAD  C0MPAN1K8  would  do  well  to  examii 
these  Car*  ;  a  8}M:cimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  partt- 
he  New-York  and  Harlsm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  »J  r» 


RAXLROA  D  CAR  IVHKELiSt  BOXKS  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

C3"  Also.  AXLES  furnishcil  ami  fiued  to  wheels  completi 
althe  J«fr«r«iin  CoUon  and  Wool  Machine  Kactory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paierson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscibert 
at  Palerson,  or  60  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
letuled  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  GR08VEN0R. 


SOVELTY  WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 

JC^THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Steam 

Eifincs,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses 

and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 

ers,  which  ars  warranted,  for  gaiety  and  economy,  lo  be  supe- 

ior  to  anv  thing  of  the  kind   heretofore  used.    The  fullest 

assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  andonrea- 

nable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 

liriteil.  ml* 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVE¥ING  AKD  NAUTICAL  IHrSTilUIIEHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

93"  EWm  kHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
Nu.  «3  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hoiel,  Balii 
more,  l>eg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe' 
clallr  EiigiBceis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  deacription  of  Instruments  In  the  above 
branches,  whii.h  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lair  terms.    loslrunienls  repaired  fwiih  care  and  promptitude 

For  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  l>eg  (eave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  sclenufic  attainments. 

To  Ewin  k  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  sonit 
months  since,  t  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instrumentr 
made  at  your  establidhment,  lor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  Itave  been  given  at  a  mud 
earlier  period,  but  was  inienilonallv  Jelayed,  iii  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  l>.^trumenu,  -u  that  I  eouls 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  il  such  taei 
should  l>e  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  slate  ihat  notwiihswndin^ 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preliereoce  for  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  live  Levels,  and  fivr 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasit>velve  months,  except  from  the  occaiiunal  iwperleciion  oi 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  aad  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  maeh  credit 
uB  ilie  artists  engaged  in  tlieir  construction. 

1  can  with  confidence  recouiineud  (hem  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  wh 
may  require  Insirumeols  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Obif 

Railroad. 

I    have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instrtimenu 
of  your  Maaufacture,  ttaitisularly  Spirit  levels,  and  tiurvey 
or's  Compasses ;  aad  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  o<  the  workmanship.    The  pans  ofthe  levels 
appeared  well  proporiisncd  to  secure  facility  is  use.  and  accv 
racy  and  permaasncy  in  adjustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  thernodera 
imprevenieat  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  be<«s 
made  within  thess  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satislaciion  when  used  ia  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Eagineer 
Baltinioie,  May  1st,  I8U. 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— A s'you  have  asked  metogivc 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfully  stats 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aqualnied  with 
their  oualliies  have  gone,  1  have  great  reason  to  think  wellol 
he  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  Tlie  neauiess  ofthelr 
ivorkmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
Melf,  and  ofthe  accuracy  ot  their  performance  I  have  received 
latislactory  assurance  from  others,  who/<e  opinion  I  respect, 
ind  who  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  tha  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
>ur  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenierprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  ke. 

B.  H   LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeria  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  RaM 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  he 
introduced,  but  are  loo  lengthy.  We  should  be  hsppy  lo 
submit  there,  uponapplicaiiun,  \o  any  person  daskoua  ofix-rus 
"i«  the  saais.  ,  ,       -       luM 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

aCrTHE  AMKRICAN  STEAM  CAKRlAG^XrOMPA^V, 
OF  PHILAHELPillA,  r«*|>eetfully  iiifomi  the  public,  aitd  as 
pecially  Railroad  and  Traiii(p<jriati<>n  Coiupaiiirs,  that  titry 
have  becooie  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvruienis  in  il<c 
coostniction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  I..<>iig,  of  tlw  I  uitrd  t*i«icw 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  IIm;  I'niled  Mates,  aud  Uisl 
they  are  prepared  in  entule  any  orders  for  the  ronsiruciiou  <i| 
I^ocomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  kc.  with  which  tliry  uiuy  U- 
favored,  aad  plet'ge  tiieuisclvfrs  to  a  punctual  rouiplidix  e  w  iUi 
any  engagements  they  Biay  wake  in  retciviic*  to  this  iiuc  ol 
bUhinesH. 

They  have  already  in  tlieir  possession  the  rrquisiie  appara- 
us  for  the  constmraiou  of  ihree  cliiases  of  ciigia«s,  vix.  «■■- 
gines  weighing  four,  fivr,  and  sil  tons. 

The  engines  mado  by  tilei..  will  be  warranted  ta  travel  at  lb* 
following  rates  oi  8|M.-ed,  vi/.  a  aix  ton  engine  at  a  s|>e«-d  ol  \i 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  Ave  tnu  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  wiles  |M-r 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engiue  al  a  speed  <if  i&  I  :t  miles  p*^  botir. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warraaied  lo  e«]uai 
that  ot  the  best  English  engines  ot  the  same  class,  «itii  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  uf  burtlicits,  but 
|to  their  durability,  aud  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  is- 
■  pairs. 

I  Tiie  engines  will  be  .-idapied  to  the  use  of  anthracite  real, 
*plne  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locouu>liv« 
isngines. 

I  The  terius  shall  b«  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  uinre  innda- 
rate,  than  tbusc  on  w  hich  engines  of  the  same  c\wtm  cau  be 
j  procured  from  abroad. 

I     All  orders  fur  eiiciiies,  kc.  and  ether  communications  iii  rt- 
fereace  to  the  subject,  will  be  addri««rd  to  the  subscriber,  in  Uiv 
city  of  Pliiladelpbia,  and  bhall  rsceivs  prompt  atteuliou. 
By  order  uf  the  Company, 

\VlLLlAM  NORBIS,  SecreUry. 

December  3d,  1H33. 

For  AtrtliM-  iafonnalioa  iim  Uim  subiect  r«a  No.  IB,  pac* 
7TB  of  tWs  Jouiwal. « 

RAILROAD   Tl  U^OI  TN,  KEVOLVIRit^ 

PLATFOR.nS  A>D  MIDft:i.IMiS. 

Tlie  subscriber  hsving  kp<'M  for  some  year*  eiig aged   in    cou 
istructing  turnouis,  and  liiaertiiig  the  nrresrary  swilclus  aud 
^  fixtures  apperlaiiiiiig   lu  tifc  same,  on  liie  BaltiiiHtre  and  tikitt 

Railroad, — and  as  thnss  works  on  that  rnad  »'ill  !•«  shortly  coin 
'  pleted,  he  isdrairous  of  being  tmployed  by  any  Bai'ruad  Com 
'  pany  requiring  work  of  tlir  abo\e  riescripiiou. 
'     He  will  either  contract  al  a  fixkd  price  to  execute  tlie  work, 

he  providing  all  the  nccesrary  uiaierials  and  fixtures,  or  other 
!  wis«, — or  be  will  engage  liiuiBelf  at  h  staled  salary. 

In  relation  to  his  altililies  and  general  character  he  begs  to  rr 
.fer  any  Company,  disposed  to  engage  him,  to  the  BaltiUMtre  aud 
I  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
!      Letters  can  be  addreiwed  to  him  at  tlie  Office  of  Couatrvctiou 

italtiinore  aod  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore. 

I         a«5  61  REl'BF.N  AI.KR 

1 . 

SURVEYORS*  IKSTRUMBKTS. 

I     VS'  Coinpassci!  ui   vsi  loun  sixes  und   ol   stijttrior  <|u«ii(y 

:  warranted. 

I  Leveltn;  Instruments,  laree  and  small  siaes,  with  bich  mag- 
nifyins powers  with  classes  made  by  Trnughton,  logpil.rr  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Cngirjei-rinr  Inpiruoienis.  iNar>uracii>rcd 

iaud  sold  by  E.  k  U.  W.  BLUNT,  lo4  Wairr  >ireci, 

I     J31   •>'  coraer  of  Maiitrnlar  e. 

EJkOINEEKING  AND  SI'IlVEYIXC 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3°*'^'>*  subscriber  manufacture*  all  kind*  ol  Instruitir^nts  !• 
;  liir  ptofe*sion,  warranted  etiual,  if  not  rupedoi,  in  yrinciplns  <  I 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  mai,ul<<c- 
tured  in  the  United  jitates  ;  several  r>l  which  arceatiraly  tmr: 
amons  which  are  an  Impioved  Compass,  with  sTsicscops  si- 
tached,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
joftha  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  UtHiiom- 
,etfr,  with  two Telescn|«« — and  a  Levelling  Instruuient,  wiib  a 
iOonioiBcier  attached,  panicularlv  aiapted  to  Railroad  puriH>- 
iaea.  \VM.  J.  YOUNU, 

Mathematical lastrumciit  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street. 

Philadelphia. 
I     The  felUiwingreconuuendatious  ars  respectfully  aubmitted 
ito  F.agiaeers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. i 
I  Baitimors,  ISiu. 

I  In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  insirumtnts  luaiiu- 
jfaciured  by  thea,  aew  in  use  op  the  Batiimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  iiilorniaum. 
I  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  de|>ar(- 
ment  of  coosiruclion  ol  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  uuo-- 
ber  ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  ars  all  ex- 
'clusive  ofthe  number  in  the  service  of  the  Eugluecr  aad  Gra- 
duation Deparimeut. 

Boih  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  gnod  repair.  They  have 
jia  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  t*  which 
jail  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

j  I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  tke  levels  and  conpasaea 
!have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  anv  <Khers 
'in  use,  snd  the  improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  nibrr  de- 
'aription  01  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettrisd  in  layiug  the  rails 
ion  (hl«  Road. 

I     This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rsversihg 
lt«lesco|)e,   ia   place  of  tne   vane  sights,   leaves  the   enginet  r 
scarcely  any  thing  tn  desire  in  the  formation  or  conysiiieucr  ol 
itfae  Compass.     It  is  indeed  the  iiiostcompleielvsdaiiCPd  Ui  latci 
lal  angles  of  any  simple  andchea«  insiruroent  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will   t>e  prclsrred  to  all  othera 
now  in  u»e  for  laying  ofrails— aad  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
il  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  commoa  surveying. 
Respectlully  inv  Inend, 
JAME8  P.  STABLER,  Sujperincendant  of  Consuiiction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Phllsdelphja,  February,  I8U. 
Haviag  far  the  last  two  years  made  csastaBi  uss  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Campaas,"  I  eaa  saCsly  say  I  be 
lieve  lit<>  be  much  superior  to  any  oihei  instrument  of  l  he  kind, 
now  ia  use,  and  as  such  mosteheertully  recommend  it  to  £■• 
giaeersaad  Surveyars.  E.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  I8SS. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  ured  Instrumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  I'liiladelphla,  in  which  he  has  coniuiued  the  proper- 
liesof  a  Theodolite  with  ihe  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  laym 
oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ei'g.  PUInrf., 
ml  ly  Oennaflt.  and  Roxrist.  iUllroad 
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"LAZY  SAM." 

'  The  following  story  will  not  be  worth  the  less  for 

being  true.    A  Kentucky  horse  drover  being  in  South 

Carolina  with  a  drove,  happened    to  take   it   to  the 

neighbourhood  of  Gen.  H ,  yi'hose  character  for 

jockeying  and  manceuvering  in  tt-ade  is  much  more 
celebrated  than  his  feats  in  arms.  The  Kentuckian 
having  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  character,  went 
to  see  liim  to  sell  him  some  horses,  or  to  swap— or  to 
run  a  race,  as  the  fates  and  destinies  might  order  and 
decree. 

He  was  one  of  our  careless  unconcerned  knock 
down  and  drag  ou»  looking  sort  of  fellows :  who  would 
assume  j^ist  as  much  simplicity  of  countenance  and 
address,  as  circumstances  might  require.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  being  about  twenty  .two  or  twenty.three 
years  of  age,  as  usual  was  dressed  in  blue  mixed 
jeans,  to  hide  dirt,  and  wore  a  drab  colored  hat  fur  the 
same  reason. 

•Girieral,' said  he,  •  I  am  just  from  old  Kentuek 
with  some  powerful  nice  horses,  and  may  be  you 
want  some.  Daddy  told  me  if  I  came  in  your  parts 
to  call  on  you,  and  he  reckoned  may  be  you  would 
buy  a  pair  of  matches,  or  help  me  out  in  tradiii,  for 
he  said  you  hnd  a  power  of  money,  and  understood 
tradin  to  a  scribe.  Here's  a  letter  from  him,*  handing 
one.  'And  besides  I've  as  nice  a  pair  of  matches,  as 
you  could  shake  a  stick  at ;  and  as  tight  a  nag  for  a 
quarter,  Daddy  says,  as  any  in  the  parts :  but  he  says 
I  must  run  no  races,  caze  mought  lose,  and  we  want 
all  the  money  we  can  scrape  to  pay  for  land.  But  I 
reckon  he'd  suit  you  to  a  fraction,  caze  you  arc  a 
sportin  character,  mought  win  a  powerful  chu;ice  of 
money  on  him. 

While  he  was  thus  introducing  himself  and  telling 
his  business,  the  General  opened  the  letter  which 
read  as  follows  : 

*  Dear  Gineral — I  take  this  opportunity  to  wright 
to  you  by  my  Job,  who  is  taken  the  first  drove  he 
ever  driv,  and  I  want  you  to  roll  a  log  a  leetle  for 
him,  if  so  be  it  suits  you.  Job's  spry  enough  at  home, 
but  has'ntcut  his  eye  teeth  yet,  and  you'll  lend  him  a 
hand,  I'll  due  as  much  for  any  of  your  boys  if  you've 
got  any,  whenever  they  come  lo  these  parts  tradin  or 
any  thing  else.  So  no  more  at  present,  but  remain 
your  aflectionet  friend  till  death. 

Peter  Tompkins.' 
The  hero  of  horse  races,  cotton  bags  and  sugar 
hogsheads,  thought  that  he  perceived  a  neat  specu- 
lation, and  acted  accordingly.  Mr.  Job  Tompkins 
was  received  with  much  courtesy  ;  his  man  and  boy 
entertained  witli  the  best  in  the  larder,  whilst  the 
five  and  twenty  horses  were  not  neglected.  It  is 
true  the  General  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  ol 
hia  friend  and  correspondent,  Peter  Tompkins.  lie 
might  have  once  known  him,  or  not.  It  was  the 
same  thing.  Here  was  Job,  a  raw  Kentucky  strip- 
ling, with  twenty. five  fine  horses,  as  easily  squeez- 
ed as  a  ripe  lemon.  It^was  not  in  his  nature  to  for- 
bear. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Job  Tompkins  made  himsell 
quite  free  and  easy,  and  swaggered  ubiXit  the  cusdy 
furnished  apartmvp.t  as  if  he  hud  been  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  viewed  the  silver  plate  on  the  sideboard  with 
much  apparent  astonishment,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
snuffers,  especially,  excited  his  curiosity. 

•  Lord  Gineral  !  ar  them  thar  candle  snuffers  made 
oat  of  the  pure  stuff?  I  never  sce'd  any  afore  butir'n 
ones,  and  mamma  uses  her  sheers.  And  all  iheni  ar 
things  on  that  ar  big  chist  (the  sideboard)  is  the  ra'al 
Spanish  castins!  I  heard  talk  of  this  afore,  but  never 
seed  it.  Now  if  I  was  to  tell  this  in  our  seitlement, 
may  be  they  would'n  thop  straddle  of  me,  and  ride 
over  me  rough  shod,  for  a  liar.  But  they  say  you're 
a  powerful  sight  the  richest  man  in  the  South  States, 
aint  you  7' 

To  all  which  the  General  returned  suitable  an- 
swers ;  and  Mr.  Job  and  he  were  hand  in  glove,  tor 
the  time  beingr.  Each  man  resolutely  beiu  to  make 
a  successful  lodgment  in  his  neighbor's  pocket  with 
the  view  of  clearing  it  out,  a  Herculean  labor  to  be 
sure  ; — when  Job  heard  in  the  next  room  the  sound 
of  music.  Several  Kentucky  reels  were  played,  anon 
the  sweet  breathings  ot  a  melodious  voice  sung 
Sweet — sweet  home.' 

•  May  I  be d'  said  Job,  '  if  that  dont  beat 

Bob  Walker,  and  he's  a  patch  above  common.     But 
that  aint  none  of  your  music  boxes  I  know  ;  it  cant  be. 

isitr 

'  My  daughter  is  playing  on  the  piano,'  said  the 
General,  '  we  will  walk  in  the  room  and  hear  her.' — 
Hers  were  blandishments  to  strike  Job  dumb,  and  en- 
trance all  his  senses. 

"The  man  wbn  hu  no  mutic  in  his  Koul. 
Aiul  U  Mot  moved  wilb  concord  of  sweift  counds 
I*  fit  Tor  treaaon,  itratagems  and  (polls. " 

Job  thought  a  man  might  love  music  and  spoils  also. 


He  felt  a  liking  for  both.  Therefore  he  applied  the 
music  in  his  own  way  most  rapturously. 

Said  Job,  '  I.iay  I  never  pull  another  trigger,  if 
she's  not  a  priming  above  any  thing  I  heard  talk  a- 
bout.  Why  she's  chartered!  She's  a  ra'al  one,  I 
assure  you.  Why  its  enough  to  make  a  fellow  swim 
that  can't ;  and  if  it  was'nt  for  all  thes  fine  kiverlids 
over  the  track,  (the  carpet;  and  I  had  a  partner  to 
my  mind,  I'd  go  my  drove  to  nothing  or  less,  I  can 
shake  the  sticks  off  of  any  boy  you  can  produce.' 

The  General  now  thought  the  Kentuckian  ripe 
enough.  To  aid  in  which  he  had  been  well  plied 
with  choice  liquor  as  he  denominated  the  Brandy 
and  Madeira. 

The  horses  were  brought  out  and  examined, 
and  praised,  and  cheapened,  and  faults  found  with 
all. 

They  could  agree  upon  nothing. 
'  Well,  where  is  your  quarter  horse  V  asked  the 
General.  •  Oh,  ho  I  I  sort  o'  tho't  what  you  were 
after,'  answered  Job,  «for  you  hardly  looked  at  them 
thar  matches,  and  these  line  geldings.'  So  you  must 
be  after  the  quarter  nag,  Jim  fetch  up  Lazy  Sam, 
will  you  !  Now  Gineral  I'll  tell  you,  honor  bright, 
he's  neves'  been  lick't  in  a  quarter  spurt,  but  once ; 
by  Joe  Miller's  sorrel  mare,  which  runs  like  a  streak 
of  lightning.  She's  a  ra-al  screamer.  Daddy  swept 
for  him  last  fall  after  she  tanned  him  out.  If  I  know, 
ed  her  I'd  give  you  her  marks,  so  as  you  might'nt  be 
tuct  in.  For  I  heard  Joe  was  bringing  her  to  the 
South  to  win  the  expenses.  But  here's  the  horse 
any  how,  and  I  assure  you  he's  not  slow.' 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  honest  Job  was  not  ig- 
norant, that  General  H was  at  that  time 

the  owner  of  this  identical  mare,  and  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  he  wished  to  make  a  race  be- 
tween her  and  Lozy  Sam. 

The  General  examined  Lazy  Sam  with  the  eye  of 
a  Jockey. 

'  Pish  ;'  said  he  very  contemptuously,  »  why  this 
thing  ctuuiot  run  ;  why  it's  as  flab-sided  as  a  sheep, 
and  ns  heavy  shouldered  as  a  hog,  and  cut  hammed 
besides :  I  would  not  give  a  good  mule  for  three  of 
it.  Why  did  you  net  bring  a  lot  of  mules  to  mar. 
ket  ?  I  would  have  bought  some  at  a  fair 
price.  Your  horses  do  not  suit  mc.  Pray  what  do 
you  ask  for  this  thing  which  you  call  a  running 
nag  ?  It  may  do  to  plough  a  season  or  two.  Does 
it  work  ?" 

Unlike  the  Job  of  ancient  days.  Job  Tompkins 
sufl'ered  his  anger  to  rise  and  master  hitn.  At  least 
he  made  the  General  think  so.  To  use  his  own 
words,  he  corvorted.     He  screamed  out. 

»  Hello  !  Mister,  I  wonder  you're  so  mighty  wise 
considering  you  know  so  little.  Why  you  make  me 
feel  all  over  in  spots,  to  listen  at  you.  I  reckon 
may  be  you've  got  rt  quarter  nag  yourself:  aint 
you  ?' 

•  I  have  a  plough  nag  here'  said  the  General  very 
coolly,  '  that  I  am  sure  can  run  away  from  that  thing 
of  yours.' 

'  Thing  ?'  holloed  Job,  '  why  you  make  me  feel  all 
sort  of  wolfy,  and  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  my  whole 
lot  again  any  thing  you  can  parade  in  the  whole 
South.' 

'  I  would  not  spoil  a  good  mind  then,'  quoth  the 
General.  '  But  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  to  run,  as 
your  father  has  forbid  it.' 

'  I  dont  care  a  solitary  flint  what  Daddy  says  when 
my  Irish  is  up,'  exclaimed  Job  indignantly.  '  Bring 
out  your  nag  and  left,  see  it.' 

The  General  gave  the  order  ;  and  as  Job  expect 
ed,  the  sorrel  mare,  (once  Joe  Miller's)  was  brought 
forward. 

While  Job  examined  her,  his  adversary  endea- 
vored all  he  could  to  fret  him  by  dispraising  his 
horse  ;  and  Job  appeared  to  bo  worked  up  to  lever 
huac 

To  cut  short  the  story,  the  drove  was  slaked 
against  twcnty-tive  hundred  dollars  iu  a  check  upon 
the  C —  Bank.  And  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
General's  track,  to  see  the  race.  On  the  way  Job 
stopped  short,  and  facing  the  General,  asked  very 
earnestly, 

'  Now  you'rs  sure  this  aint  Joe  Miller's  Nag  ?  My 
mind  sort  o*  misgives  me,  ease  from  what  I've  heard 
they  sort  o'favor  like.* 

•  D n  you  Joe  Miller  and  his  nag  also,'  replied 

the  General, '  the  mare  is  mine  I  tell  you.' 

This  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  have  given  you  the  General's  description  of  Job's 

running  horse— -idone   to   fret   him.     It    was  by  no 

means  a  correct  one.     Lazy  Sam  was  a  well   made 

poneyof  the  Printer  stock,  but  was  of  a  mild,  sleepy, 

sluggish  disposition,  until  his  mettle  was  roused. — 

He  generally  went  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his 

I  head  drooping   at  an  angle  of  forty. five    degrees. — 


When  the  General  viewed  him  he  was  in  this 
condition. 

The  horses  were  in  the  General's  stable  and  the 
check  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  prescnu  The  General  had 
no  doubt  about  keeping  all  Job's  fine  horses  and 
sending  him  home  on  his  ten  ises .  Job  thought  dif. 
ferently.  Lazy  Sam  w:^  led  along  by  Job's  boy,  as 
sleepy  as  usual.  The  preliminaries  were  adjoated, 
und  riders  mounted.  As  Job  threw  Jim  on  Lazy 
Sam,  he  sprang  all  fours  off  the  ground  ;  and  his 
dull  sleepy  look,  was  changed  into  a  wild,  almost 
devilish  expression. 

He  looked  as  Job  did  when  he  ' eornorted* 

The  General  Ust  his  usual  mahogany  color,  and 
looked  pale  ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

Lazy  Sam  won  the  race  by  thirty  feet. 

Job  was  suddenly  cool  as  a  cucumber.  And  as  he 
put  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  check  in  his  greasy 
pocket  book  which  he  did  very  deliberately,  he  look- 
ed  round  cunningly. 

'  I  sort  o'  think  that's  first  rate  and  a  half,'  said 
Job,  « and  a  little  past  common.  Why  Gin'ral,  Sam's 
laid  you  as  cold  as  a  wedge.'  He  turned  round  sud. 
denly  to  his  rider,  '  Jim'  said  he,  here's  five  dollars, 
why  it  all  goes  in  a  man's  life  time.  But  the  Gene- 
ral  looks  as  if  he'd  been  squeezed  through  the  leetle 
end  of  nothin,  or  less.'         l,      •..•■■       ■  i;      ... 


TO  IRON  MA.WFACTURKRS  A^'I)  OWNERS 
OF  IRON  ORK  BBDS. 

JOSKPH  0(ULDI.\0,of  KrtrKevillr,  K»iiex  lomitr.  N.  V.. 
Iia»  hi.riitrti  a  id  j'aiRnieil  »  JItagntlie  Separating  Matkine,  (<>r 
jK^araliiix  Iron  Urc  Irolii  tlia  cziraiiuoua  inaiit-r  usually  f.iumt 
II)  cuiiiiecii'M  Willi  it:  aiid  ■■:*  \.>k%»  liuro  lo  reconiiiittniJ  il  lotlis 
•i'Hecial  ii.iticc  iif  owner*  of  Ore  Btda  ai  putiapai<in^  qunliiir*  of 
;reat  iniponanr.c,  h^i  Ijy  the  uk«  ot  it  innny  on-  bi;il«t:aii  be  inaJe 
very  v.ttu:ible,  il  buioj  •|i|)lic4l)le  in  all  caavs  when  iIik  Ore  u 
iiaeneiic. 

Th«  qiialilv  of  (he  iron  inai!e  if  much  improved  by  (h«  pro. 
cess  of  DtT^ ration,  iiii'e-il  ^u  ni  iron  can,  nl'ier  •ep;jraii(>i),  t>e 
•ninl«j  (V'jio  MIC  wi  l:h  wmilil  withuut  il  be  coiiKidcretl  not  worth 
workiii^.  Tl<ere  in  al*o  tKUiid  lo  he  a  great  «arliiir  in  the  traii4. 
l>ot(atloii  ol  ore,  atiil  lu  tiiiia  anil  luul  required  to  work  (he  aame 
into  I'oii. 

iVIeclianics  .'an  tie  furoiahed  at  shoit  notire  wliich  will  jie|iu- 
r.ite  IVoni  liaild  ton  (n  iwrutv  lo:i«  each.iniweity.roiir  houra. 

J.  It  >i  I  lii.o  a'l-o  niifiiil.icorea  d  onitt  ,Cyliniineal  Forge  iiA 
Blast  f'uriiace  UeJlvtBS,  of  tin-  ino«iiin)iro»t!tl  conalrnciion,  and 
wliicli  aie  4llt'ccs^^u:ly  u-etl  in  nearly  all  (te  Forjcea  ai-d  Fui- 
oacc«  ill  CloKon  ami  all  the  ailjoiiiiiig  counties. 

Januii>y30!li,  H34.  M  U  f 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

1       Flat  Bam  in 
^;^  Ninety. five  tmii  ot  I  inch  by  \  Inch,  |  Ikii^tliroi  l4io  15 

•iOn  Alt.        1^  do.         i     ili>.     I  I'reicoun'.rr  srnk 

40  do.      ij  (III.        I    do.    1  holes,  rnriarui  at 

800  do.      %    do.        I    do.    ,'an  angle  ot  45  lie* 

ftOO  do.      •i\  do.        I    do.    I  ereca  wiih  spli- 

ioun  expected,  i    '  I  cine  idatea,  nails 

I  J  lu  suit 

230(<o.or  Ed«e  Railsuf  36  Iba.  per  jrard,  with  the  roqniaiie 

Chnira,  keys  .thd  pi'ia. 

Wrought  Iron  Kinifl  of  30,  XS,  and  36  inches  diameter  Tor 
Wheel«  (\f  Railway  Cars,  and  of  (SO  inches  diameter  for  Locu- 
lOotivK  wheela.    * 

Axleti  of  21,  3},  ^\,  3,  3^  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
way Cars  and  LocoutolivcK  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  he  aold  tree  ol  duty,  to  State  Oorernn.eiila 
and  Inc'iriioratcd  UoTeruoienis,  and  the  Drawback  tekcn  in 
paripayiiicnt.  A.  k.  O.  RALSTG.N. 

9  South  Front  street,  Pliiladelpliia. 

Motlela  anri  samples  oCill  the  iliflVirentkiniU  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
rins,  Weil8>-8,  Spikes,  und  .Splirine  Plaiea,  in  use,  both  in  (his 
country  ami  Ureal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dlHpotnd  lo 
examine  iheiii.  dilineowr 


ALBANY  SEED-STORF  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Tlicsnlweribttr  haviug  resumed  thecharseofth 
HlK>ve  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
dors  and  others  wiih  KRESIl  GARDEN  SEED8, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1H33,  teaT-rantcdof  the  l>et<t  quality. 
7'he  greatest  care  and  attention  hai<  be«n  bestowed  upon  the 
growiiic  and  savingof  Seed.«,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  catab- 
liiihment  excepting  t  hotw  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  expert 
encedseedamen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  berais. 
d  lo  perieciiitn  in  lliia  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
ill  Kiiro)ie,  and  may  bs  relied  upon  aiig>-nuine. 

It  ia  i-arnei'lly  requested  whenever  there-are  any  I'ailurrs  here, 
after,  they  should  l>e  repre:$ented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  If 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circuuistuncvs  but 
that  saiisfnclitni  may  be  rendered  and  [erfiiction  approximated. 
A1.80— French  I.ucern,  White  Dutch  (/lover,  While  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Kula  BaBa,an4 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  wortli  the  attention  of  t'aruu  ri. 
;  W.  THORBURN, 

347  N.  Market  it.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

{tor  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  tf  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
tiistice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  ThorlMirn  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  publications, 
to  wit  :— 

Nkw  Yobk  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Magaiiae. 

MacUAMica'  Mahazink  and  Kegislerof  InvtrntionaJt  Impreve- 
inents. 

Amcrican  Railroad  Jocrmal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  lai- 
proveniciits;  und  the 

N K w-  York  Ambricah,  Daily,  7Vi-  fVeeklf, and  Semi-  fVttklf; 
ritker  or  tUl  of  which  may  be  seen  and  uutained  by  Uiotte  wJM 
wish  them'  by  calling  at  347  M'arth  Market  etreet,  Alhamf. 
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senger,    and   one    hundred    and    fifty    ireight 

^itorialNouc«j:Tenne«^ltaiIroad8^aM:....pa^^  all  of  which  will  probaldv  find  constant 

On  the  Color  of  the  Air  and  of  Deep  Waters,  and  on       j|  '  ^ 

■ome  other  Analogous  Fugitive  Colors 306  employment  through  the  business   season.      It 


Report  to  the  Conuiii.ssiuners  on  the  procticahihty  of 

^  toe  project  with  tho  probable  coat  of  construction  of 

^  the  Columbia  Kailruad  ;  Report  to  the  Commitutionera 

on  the  practicability,   utility,  and  advantage  of  the 


Nashville,  May  2,  1834. 
To  ifae  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — A  consUmt  employment  during 


of  this   road.      It 


Poetry  ;  Advertittementa 'iHi 


\ia,  indeed,  gratifying   to  witness  the  success  ""  ^*'*' ^""**'' '"  f*^<^^""0'^^''"*">? '^'^•*'"*'"^ '"<'""'■ 

lor  railroads  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 

Teimessee,  prevented  me  from  giving  you  any 
account  of  the  situation  of  the  int«»rnal  improve- 

le  coinpanirs  being  now 

rs  elected,  and  the  stock 

the  advantagi'   of  my  first 

„„.,.„  .I-  1         i-.i     t  1       <- „      '."^leisure  hour  to  send  vou  ray  tvvo   reports  to 

seen  in  tins  tiuraber  of  the  Journal,  ts  followmg  ^i,,  «„^khold.rs  of  the  Jackiin  and  cilumbia 


will   give    an    impetus    to 

We«ernRailroadr&c..T!?.\'??..'^?.*.".'fr.'!'.!!''303i^^**'    prosperity,    not    only  of    South  Carohiui, 
Drjr  Rot;  Agriculture., ..'..','.*..'.*".,".".'..".".*..*.'."..*. ..310  ibut  of  the  whole   Soutli.     Alabama  is  already  jmciits  in  that  State.  T 

sl^Jy-Zmil^c'a^To^^.Jn"'""'''^*' 312-13  Ip^^uing   her  ra.lroad.    m    a  direction    to  ju.n  -rgan.sed    the   officer, 

Advertiaements.  &c 31i»' South  Carolina;  and  Tennessee,  also,  as  will  be   I*""'^",'    *    ^'^*^    j" 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,   &c.  ii"^^"*''^  "^'^^ ^^  '^'^'''  ""^  '^**'  '^'^  ^""«  '^  »ot  .Companies. 

Qistaiit — uot^ve  years — when  the  Charleston  ■     *»   January   last,   stock    to 


NEW- YORK,  MAY  24,  1834. 


New-York  and  Erie  Railroad. — We 


the    amount  of 
railroad  will  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  and   ^•*<'^.tKK)  was  subscribed  for  a  line  of  railroad 
not  only  to  the  Mississippi,  but  also  to  the  Ohio,  ■''"/^'V-^^"**''««Wi  river    and  in  March  a  like 
-      •  "^  \   t    tl      '"u'*'^'*riptK)n  was  made  for  anoth»*r  line,  in  the 


VVo  h'x.o  oiu»  »r.  «/.ir..       I  A       »u  .^^"   dollars,   the   two  roads  will  be  soon  connected 

we  nave  also  to  acKiiowledge  the  receipt  of  •  •'  ,•  .    ■ 

cate,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  practicability!!""  other  report,  the  report  of  J.  Edgar  Thomp-  !   •\""  intermediate  ime. 

^   son,  Esq..  Engineer  of  the  Oxford^ railroad  hi  I     '  ^'^^"""^d  all    he  couritry,  atid    furnished 
Pennsylvama-lanother  link  in  the  grand    At.|,«heccmpRme8  with  estimates  of  the  probable 
.14.  hue.     The  Oxford  radroad  is  only  nine-j:!!''!,"'^  "?!  "?.l''' *"?.  \l 


•urvey  now  to  be  made  is  not  of  course  to  lo 
cate,  but  nir 
of  the  route 


We  promised  in  our  last  to  give  in  the  pre- 
sent number  some  good  reasons  why  the  state 
should  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  but  are 
obliged  to  omit  them  until  our  next. 


is  on  account  of  those 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  an- 
nual  report  to  the  stockholdt- rs  of  the  S.  Carolina 
Railroad  and  Canal  Company ,^ince  the  comple- 
tionofthe  work.  From  the  report  we  learn 
that  the  business  of  the  road  has  been  regularly 
increasing  since  the  opening  of  the  road,  from 
about  $300  to  $3,400  per  week.  -This  increase] 
ba»  been  eflfected,  too,  without  the  aid  of  the' 
cotton  crop,  of  which  only  about  4,000  bales' 
have  been  transported  on  the  railroad.    . 

The  earnings  of  the  road  have  been,  from 
lit  January  u>  Ist  May,  $39,518.31. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  has  not  been  at  any  time,  not  even! 
now.  although  great  efforts  have  been  made  to' 
obtain,  a  sufficient  number  of  cars,  both  pas-! 
wnger  and  freight,  of  which  8  to  10  per  week  are' 
added,  to  meet  the  demand.  Two  new  locomo-! 
tiv»8  are  expected  daily  from  Europe,  and  two 
others  in  this  country  are  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, which,  when  in  use,  will  give  them 
twelve  or  fourteen  engines,  twenty-four  pas- 


reports  that  the  stock  has  been  so  liberally  sub- 
(l.     In  Jackson  the  commissioners  were 


lant^b  line.     The  Oxford  radroad  is  only 

teen  and  two-fifthj*  miles  in  length,  commencing !i'^*''^V'^' 

Ht  fhe  Columbia  Railroad,  forty-live  and  a  half  "Tr      I    .        .    i  .    ^A-mm^n    .i 

miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  terminating  ati^'^S^'^^.K  ^  ntnke  out  $^.000  the  amount 
the  Maryland  hue.  "^  By  the  comphtioa  ofi'^^T  'l^'"'"  k  '"'^P'^'^l  .°f.  ^^e  rompany. 
this  road,  Pennsylvania  will  have  perform.-d '^'^f  \;^,r'"^  'Jta'"^  '^  ^^  '  *"  '*^^ 
her  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  **^*  stockholders  to  LtO  shares  each, 
grandest  scheme  of  internal  improvement  ev- 
er contemplated  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
She  will  have  forged  another  link  of  a  chain 
which,  when  completed,  will  tend  more  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Union  than  all  the  plans  of 
all  the  politician*  of  the  age.  We  must  lay 
this,  also,  on  the  table  until  another  week. 

Tknnessee  Railroads. — We  are  indebted  to 
Col.  pETiTVAL,  formerly  of  the  Charleston.  S. 
C.  Railroad,  but  at  present  of  Tennessee,  for  the 
followmg  communication,  relative  to  the  works 
in  contemplation  in  that  State,  and  afiso  for  his 
reports  upon  two  routes,  one  from  Jackson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  from  Columbia, 
through  Mount  Pleasant,  to  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Journal 

We  are  the  more  indebted  to  Col.  Petitval  for 
these  reports,  as  they  are,  we  think,  the  firsi 
which  have  come  to  hand  from  Tennessee  since 
the  establishment  of  tfee  Journal ;  they  are  not, 
we  trust,  the  laat  from  the  sauMi  quarter,  as  no 
State  in  the  Union  will  be  more  benefitted  by 
the  introduction  of  railroads  than  Tennessee. 


East  Tennessee  has  had  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
road since  1831,  and  is  now  making  prepara-> 
tion  to  join  the  west  in  improving  the  internal 
communication  of  the  State  ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  within  6  or  7  years  an  uninterrupted 
communication  will  be  opened  between  New- 
Vork  and  New-Orlf ans,  either  by  the  Valley  of 
the  Clinch,  through  Abingdon,Virginia,  joining 
th^  Peti-rsbuTg  railroad  ;  or  through  the  Valley 
of  the  French  Broad,  by  Ashville,  North  Caro- 
lina, joinii|ig  Athens,  Georgia,  or  Hamburgh, 
South  Carolina,  by  which  the  mail  will  be  car- 
ried over  the  routo  in  5  or  6  days. 

A  railroad  through  the  centre  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage, 
not  only  to  that  State,  but  to  the  whole  Union, 
as  it  Will  be  the  great  rendezvous  of  all  the 
emigrants  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  af- 
fording a  speedy  attd  easy  transportation  ;  open, 
ing  the  markets  of  the  north-east  and  south- 
west for  the  products  of  her  rich  soil  and  mikl 
climate,  so  well  calculated  for  wheat,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  and  also  for  her  inex- 
haustible quarries  of  marble,  beds  of  c  oal,  veins 
of  ore  of  every  metal,  found  amongst  her  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  mountains. 
I  am  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

J.  B.  Pbtitval,  Civil  Engineer. 
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On  the  Color  of  the  Air  and  of  Deep  Waters,  I 
and  on  some  other  Analogous  Fugitive  Co- 
lors. By  Count  Xaviek  De  Maistee. 
Translated  from  the  Bib.  Univ.  by  Prof. 
J.  Griscom.  [From  the  American  Jour- 
nal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

The  blue  color  of  (he  sky  is  accojinted 
for,  by  supposing  that  the  sun's  light,  retlect- 
ed  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  not  entirely 
transmitted  by  the  atmosphere  and  lost  in 
space,  but  that  the  molecules  of  air  reflect 
and  dispense  the  blue  ray.  Why  this  ray  is 
reflected  in  preference  to  the  indigo  and  vio- 
let,  which  are  more  refrangible,  and  appear 
to  be  more  easily  reflected,  is  a  circumstance 
not  accounted  for. 

TUe  same  L)lue  reflection  is  observed  in 
deep  sea  water,  and  in  lakes,  and  rivers, 
when  tiiey  are  limpid.  • 

The  s  .me  singular  phenomenon  is  also 
witnessed  in  various  substances  of  different 
natures,  which  have  no  apparent  analogy : 
thus,  opaline  substances  are  blue  by  reflec- 
tion ;  the  noble  opal,  (independently  of  the 
partial  rays  Avhich  give  so  high  a  value  to  this 
stone,  and  which  are  attributed  to  natural 
Assures,*)  reflects  a  general  blue  color, 
which  is  also  observed  in  some  other  sili- 
ceous stones,  and  which  is  still  more  obvi- 
ous  in  opaline  glass.  A  weak  solution  of 
soap  is  slightly  blue ;  the  jelly  of  ichthyo- 
colla  is  more  so,  and  an  infusion  of  the  bark 
of  the  large  chesnut  tree,  (maronnier,)  which 
is  perfectly  opaline,  still  more.  Newton 
speaks  of  a  wood  which  he  calls  nephritic, 
the  infusion  of  which  is  opaline.  In  the  Si- 
cilian  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giaretta,  (the 
ancient  Simethus.)  specimens  of  amber  arc 
found  which  are  in  great  request  on  account 
of  their  highly  opaline  properties. 

A  blue  reflection  is  also  observed  in  cer- 
tain bodies  which  are  opaque-while  when  re- 
duced  to  plates  thin  enough  to  transmit  light. 
A  familiar  example  occurs  in  the  skin  co- 
vering  the  veins,  which  transmits  a  blue,  al- 
though neither  the  skin  nor  the  blood  is  of 
that  color. 

The  mixture  of  white  with  black  and  with 
transparent  colors  gives  in  painting  nume- 
rous examples  of  opaline  blue. 

This  blue  color  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  thin  plates, 
by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  opaline 
bodies  have  just  the  dimensions  requisite  to 
reflect  the  blue  ray.  This  explanation  de- 
rives some  probability  from  observing  that 
the  color  transmitted  by  these  bodies  is  the 
complementary  yellow  of  the  reflected  blue. 
This  theory,  however,  presents  great  diffi- 
culties,  and  it  is  not  intended  absolutely  to 
admit  it  in  this  essay. 

The  analogy  between  the  colors  of  opa- 
line substances  and  those  observed  in  the  air 
and  waters,  will  become  obvious  by  an  exa- 
mination of  their  action  on  reflected  and 
transmitted  light,  proving  that  the  phenome- 
i.3.  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Opaline  glass  is  produced  by  mingling  in 
,.ie  common  metal  of  white  glass  a  portion 
of  calcined  bones,  which  gives  a  blue  shade 
without  much  impairing  the  transparency. 
The  bone  powder  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division,  or  a  kind  of  demi-solution, 
which  does  not  disperse  the  transmitted  light. 
The  color  of  the  light  transmitted  by  opa- 
line bodies  varies  according  to  the  volume  of 
the  mass  ;  it  is  yellow  if  the  body  ia  thin, 
and  becomes  successively  orange  and  red  in 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Hauy. 


proportion  to  the  increase  of  thickness.  The 
analogy  of  the  air  with  opaline  substances 
is  not  only  manifest  in  the  blue  reflection, 
but  also  in  its  action  on  transmitted  light, 
which  becomes  successively  yellow,  orange, 
and  red,  according  to  the  volume  of  air  and 
the  kind  of  aqueous  vapors  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  When  the  sun  is  high,  and  his 
"gbt  crosses  only  the  purest  and  thinnest 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  to  reach  the 
clouds,  they  are  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow ;  they  become  sometimes  yellow  and 
orange  as  the  sun  declines ;  and  at  length 
red  and  purple  when  his  light  grazes  the 
earth,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  densest 
portion  of  the  air,  and  loaded  with  the  va- 
pors of  the  evening. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  colors  do 
riot  appear,  and  that  the  sun  sets  without 
producing  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the 
purity  of  the  air  alone  that  we  must  attri- 
bute  the  opaline  property  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  to  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapor  mingled 
in  a  special  manner,  and  producing  an  ef- 
fect similar  to  bone  dust  in  opaline  glass  ; 
neither  is  it  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  air 
which  occasions  the  colors,  for  when  the 
weather  is  very  damp  it  is  more  transparent 
than  during  a  time  of  drought.  Distant 
mountains  are  seen  more  distinctly,  a  well 
known  progn(jstic  of  rain  ;  the  sun  then  sets 
without  producing  colors,  it  looks  white 
through  the  fog  and  damp  vapors  of  the 
morning,  but  when  the  clouds  are  colored 
red  by  the  setting  sun,  the  phenomenon  is 
generally  deemed  the  signal  of  fine  wea- 
ther, because  these  colors  arc  a  proof  of 
the  dryness  of  the  air  when  these  contain 
only  the  peculiar  diflused  vapors  which  give 
it  its  opaline  quality.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  disc  of  the  sun  appears  like  a  red  fiery 
globe  divested  of  rays. 

The  blueness  of  the  sky,  therefore,  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  vapor  which  is 
spread  through  the  air ;  and  what  renders  it 
unquestionable  that  its  blue  color  is  caused 
by  these  vapors  is,  that  it  appears  black 
when  seen  from  the  highest  points  of  the 
globe,  above  which  there  is  not  suflicient  va- 
por to  reflect  the  blue  color.    • 

Limpid  waters,  when  they  have  suflficient 
depth,  reflect  like  air  a  blue  color  from  be- 
low; it  is  of  a  deeper  shade,  because  it  is 
not  mixed  with  white  light ;  very  often  it  is 
not  perceived  at  all  ;  the  reflection  from  the 
surface,  on  which  the  sky  and  surrounding 
objects  are  painted  as  in  a  mirror,  often  oc- 
casions  the  disappearance  of  the  internal 
reflection,  or  forms  with  it  complex  shades. 

We  have  seen  that  the  property  which 
air  possesses  of  producing  colors  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  watery  vapor ;  analo- 
gy leads  us  tojpresume  that  this  property  in 
water  arises  from  a  mixture  of  air  which  it 
always  contains  to  a  greater  or  less  amount. 

Although  the  blue  color  of  water  is  often 
masked  by  numerous  causes,  it  is  sometimes 
exhibited  in  all  its  intensity  ;  a  fine  example 
of  it  is  witnessed  in  looking  at  the  Rhone 
from  the  bridge  at  Geneva.  The  river 
seems  to  flow  from  an  ultramarine*  source. 
The  spectator  is  in  the  most  favorable  sit- 
uation for  observing  the  internal  reflection 
disengaged,  as  much  as  possible  under  an 
open  sky,  from  the  reflection  at  the  surface. 

Agitation  of  the  surface  has  a  great  ef. 
feet  on  the  color.  A  tranquil  sea  sometimes 
reflects  the    warm  color  of  the  horison,  re- 


Having  the  blue  color  of  the  ultramarine  paint. 


presenting  all  the  tints  of  a  luminous  sky  so 
exactly,  that  the  sky  and  sea  appear  to  be 
blended  with  each  other ;  but  if  a  gentle 
breeze  ruffles  the  surface,  the  brilliant  tints 
vanish,  and  the  blue  from  the  interior  inime. 
diately  predominates. 

Such  is  also  the  cause  which  enables  one 
to  distinguish  the  course  of  the  Rhone  far 
into  the  waters  of  the  Leman  :  the  progres. 
sive  motion  of  the  river  in  the  motionless 
water  of  the  lake  produces  an  agitation 
which  diminishes  the  brilliant  reflection  of 
the  sky  and  renders  the  color  of  the  water 
more  sensible. 

The  green  tint  which  the  sea  often  as- 
sumes may  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this 
property  of  reflecting  the  blue  ray,  regard, 
ed  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  water ;  but 
this  green  color  is  observable  only  when  the 
depth  ef  the  sea  is  insufficient,  that  is,  when 
the  bottom  may  reflect  the  transmitted  light. 

In  looking  at  the  sea  from  an  elevation  of 
about  fifty  toises,  on  the  shore  of  the  island 
of  Capri,  I  observed  spots  which  were  of 
the  finest  green,  much  more  luminous  than 
the  dark  blue  sea  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  To  ascertain  the  cause,  I  took 
a  boat  and  proceeded  to  the  place.  The 
spots  then  were  no  longer  perceptible,  but  I 
soon  re-discovered  them,  and  found  that  the 
color  was  occasioned  by  white  rocks,  which 
were  easily  distinguished,  notwithstanding 
their  great  depth,  from  the  dark  sandy  hot- 
t^m  in  which  they  reposed.  These  rocks, 
viewed  in  a  vertical  direction,  were  of  a 
lighter  green  than  when  seen  from  the 
height,  but  I  could  not  doubt  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

To  settle  the  point  by  direct  experiment,  I 
prepared  a  square  sheet  of  tinned  iron, 
fourteen  inches  long,  painted  it  white  on  one 
side,  suspended  it  horizontally  to  a  cord,  and 
sunk  it  in  a  deep  place,  where  the  water  un- 
der  the  boat  was  blue,  without  any  mixture 
of  green,  watching  the  effect  under  the  shade 
of  an  uilabrella  which  was  held  over  my 
head.  At  the  depth  of  twenty. five  feet  it 
acquired  a  very  sensible  green  tinge,  and 
this  color  became  more  and  more  intense  to 
the  depth  of  forty  feet,  when  it  was  of  a 
beautiful  green,  inclining  to  yellow ;  at  six- 
ty feet  the  color  was  the  same,  l?ut  of  a  dark- 
er shade,  and  the  square  figure  of  the  plate 
was  no  longer  distinguishable  ;  until  at 
eighty  feet  there  was  apparent  only  an  un- 
certain  glimmering  of  green,  which  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  light  of  the 
sun  transmitted  through  water,  and  reflected 
from  a  white  surftce,  produces  green.  The 
cause  may  be  readily  conceived  by  admitting 
in  deep  waters  the  same  opaline  property 
which  we  recognize  in  air.  The  light,  after 
penetrating  ^^mass  of  one  hundred  feet  of 
water,  to  reach  the  plate  and  return  to  the 
surface,  ought  to  be  yellow,  like  that  which 
would  be  transmitted  by  an  opaline  fluid  ;  this 
color  reflected  by  the  plate,  mixed  with  the 
blue  which  reaches  the  eye  from  all  quar. 
ters,  produces  the  green.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  were  white,  like  ceruse,  the  waters 
near  the  shore  would  present  the  same  green 
tint  which  the  plate  produced  at  different 
depths ;  but  the  bottom  is  generally  of  a 
dark  grey,  which  reflects  less  light,  and 
therefore  yields  only  a  dark  and  uncertain 
green :  hence  the  green  color  of  the  sea,  as 
witnessed  near  the  shore,  is  owing  to  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  its  bottom.  To  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter,  I  to*k  a 
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boat  and  pushed  out  from  the  shore,  under  a 
clear  July  sun,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  to 
examine  the  changes  which  might  be  per- 
ceptible  in  the  color  of  the  water  viewed  on 
the  side  of  the  boat  opposite  to  the  sun. 

At  fifty  toises  from  the  shore  the  water 
was  decidedly  green,  the  shade  of  which  re- 
mained during  fifteen  minutes  ;  it  then  be- 
came  a  bluish  green,  and,  in  advancing,  the 
blue  continued  to  increase,  and  at  length  to 
predominate,  and  in  an  hour's  time  the  wa- 
ter  under  the  boat  was  a  pure  blue  without  a 
mixture  of  green. 

In  returning  to  the  shore  I  was  attentive 
to  (he  re-appearance  of  the   green,  and  as 
soon  as  I  found  it  clearly  marked  I  sounded 
and  found  the  depth  one   hundred  and    fifty 
feet ;  thus  the  light  which  renders  the  sea  of 
a  green  color  passes  through  three  hundred 
feet  of  water.     But  in  that  part   of  the  guh 
another  cause   contributed  to  the  green  co- 
lor,  viz.  the  impurity  oi'  the  water  as  it  exists 
to  the  extent  of  some  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  ;bay  of  Naples  receives  no  river  that 
can  give  motion  to  the  waters  charged   with 
all  the  filth  of  that  populous  city.     On  the 
shore  of  the  islands  of  Capri  the  water  is  per- 
fectly blue  at  eighty  feet,  while  near  Naples 
it  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  a  dif- 
ference which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  impu- 
rity of  the  water  in  the  bay. 

If  the  bottom  be  of  a  black,  or  very  dark 
•olor,  the  water  may  be  blue  at  a  much  less 
depth  than  eighty  feet.  Besides,  if  an  ob- 
stacle intercept  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
80  aa  to  throw  a  shade  over  the  bottom, 
while  the  water  itself  is  illuminated,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  blue,  because  no  longer  colored 
by  yellow  rays  from  the  bottom  ;  this  effect 
may  take  place  near  shore  in  deep  waters, 
by  projecting  cliffs  or  high  shores. 

It  is  thus  ascertained,  that  when  the  sun's 
light  transmitted  through  water  is  not  lost  in 
its  depth,  but  is  partially  reflected  by  the  bot- 
tom, th©  water  is  of  a  green  color. 

This  effect  may  arise  in  deep  water  from 
beds  of  submarine  plants,  or  by  myriads  of 
microscopic  mollusca,  which,  covering  a  vast 
extent  of  sea,  may  act  upon  the  light,  or  even 
exist  in  mass  sufficient  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent  color.* 

The    colors    transmitted  by   deep    waters 
cannot  be  directly  observed  like  those  of  air, 
which    are    visible  among    the   clouds ;  ob- 
servation*) agree  on  this  point.     The  learned 
Halley,  in   descending   in  a   diving  bell,  ob- 
served  that  a  ray  of  light,  which  reached 
him  through  a  small  opening  closed  by  glass, 
gave   to  the   upper  part   ol  his  hand   a  rose 
color.     Hadjis  hand  been  white,  instead  of 
*>«'"g  "™jllKf^  or   less   red,   the  experi- 
ment woula    have    been     more   conclusive 
The    depth    to    which    he  descended    was 
probably 'not     more    than     tMrty    or  forty 
t'eet,  at  which  the  transmitted  light  could  not 
differ  much  from  yellow,  which,  mixed  with 
shades  of  white,  and  with  the  natural  color 
of  his  hand,  would  produce  a  rosy  tint.     He 
observed  that  the  under  part  of  his  hand  was 
green,  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
reflection  from  the  bottom.  ! 

The  bluish  green  color  of  crevices  in  the 
glaciers  is  occasicmed  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  water  near  shore  ;  if  the  mass  of 
ice  was  as  great  and   as  homogeneous  as 


that  of  the  sea,  the  interior  of  the  crevices 
would  be  blue  ;  but  the  ice  contains  air  bub- 
bles, particles  of  snow,  and  fissures  winch 
reflect  the  transmitted  light,  throwing  it  from 
•ne  face  to  another  of  the  crevice  unlil  it 
finds  an  escape.  These  opake  substances 
in  the  glacier  produce  the  same  effect  as  a 
white  surface  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

There  is  on  the  shore  of  Capri  a  grotto, 
which  nature  seems  to  have  constructed  to 
exhibit  in  all  its  beauty  the  green  color  of 
the  sea,  and  which  on  this  account  is  called 
the  azure  grotto  ;  it  is  situated  under  a  clifl 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  As  it  could 
not  be  entered  by  a  common  boat,  it  re- 
mained unknown  until  1826,  when  two  Prus- 
sian artists,  Kopitch,  and  Frisi,  swam  int( 
it,  and  made  it  known.  Their  account  ex- 
cited public  curiosity,  and  boats  of  conve- 
nient size  were  made,  which  now  serve  to  in- 
troduce  amateurs.  Its  entrance  is  triangu- 
lar, having  a  base  of  f(»ur  feet  five  inches 
wide  and  about  the  same  height.  The  sum- 
mit is  rounded,  and  having  but  little  thick- 
ness the  entrance  is  easily  effected  by  stoop. 


'»g» 


*  The  theory  of  the  author  derives  confirmation  from 
lh«  hrautifully  green  appearance  of  large  fish  a*  they  turn 
upon  their  baekt  in  ri«ing  towards  the  sur&ce,  and  eport- 
u>(  round  a  ahip,  during  her  paaaage  through  a  dark  blue 


when  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
spacious  grotto,  the  sides  and  roof  of  which 
are  remarkably  regular.  Its  extent  from  the 
front  to  the  rear,  which  is  the  only  landing 
place,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
and  it  measures  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  depth  of 
the  water  at  the  entrance  is  sixty-seven  feet, 
in  the  middle  of  the  grotto  sixty-two  feet, 
and  at  the  landing  place  fif^y-eight  feet. 
The  rock  is  limestone,  of  a  clear  grey  frac- 
ture, and  there  are  no  indications  of  stratifi- 
cation. 

On  entering,  every  thing  appears  dark  ex- 
cept the  water,  which  is  luminous,  and  of  a 
splendid  blue,  contrasting  with  the  general 
obscurity.  In  advancing  from  the  entrance, 
the  ends  of  the  white  oars  shine  in  the  wa- 
iter with  a  splendid  blue  light,  which  disap- 
I  pears  as  soon  as  they  are  raised  :  this  is  the 
most  singular  phenomenon  of  the  azure  grot 
|to,  for  people  are  puzzled  to  conceive  why 
objects  are  so  vividly  luminous  in  the  wkter, 
and  no  longer  so  when  above  the  surface.  In 
dipping  the  hand  or  a  cloth  into  the  water, 
one  would  think  it  a  blue  dye  ;  the  whole  im- 
mersed part  is  luminous  and  colored,  while 
the  parts  without  are  dark  and  uncolored. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  there  is  a  small 
space  on  a  level  with  the  water,  where  de- 
barkation  is  effected,  and  which  is  the  only 
spot  which  leads  to  any  suspicion  of  the 
work  of  human  hands  in  the  grotto.  It  is  a 
kind  of  bench  in  the  rock,  about  three  feet 
high,  on  which  several  persons  may  conve 
niently  place  themselves  and  examine  at  lei 
sure  the  phenomenon  of  the  azure  grotto 
The  light,  which  comes  in  at  the  small  open 
ing,  produces  a  train  of  white  light,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  from  the  water  when 
rising,  and  which  extends  half  way  over  the 
sheet.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  blue,  even 
to  the  feet  of  the  observer.  This  color  gra- 
dually diminishes  to  the  right,  where  the 
walls  of  the  grotto  are  farther  from  the  en- 
trance. The  train  of  white  light  illuminates 
also  the  vault,  and  exhibits  it  in  its  natural 
color,  but  when  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a 
boat,  or  more  perfectly  by  a  dark  cloth,  the 
vault  itself  becomes  blue,  reminding  one  of 
the  effect  of  burning  spirits  of  wine  in  a 
dark  chamber.  There  is,  then,  no  light  but 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  water.  The 
experiment  of  the  cloth  ought  to  be  made  by 


all  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  m  its  full 
beauty. 

If,  when  the   observer  is  seated  on  the 
bench,  a  boat  passes  m  front,  it  forms  no  re- 
flection nor  shade  in  the  water.     If  the  eyes 
are  then  covered  with  the   hands,    so    as  to 
hide  the  boat  and  the  water,  the  former  ap- 
pears  suspended  in  the  air   like  a  dark  sil- 
houette crossing  the  sky.     This  spectacle  is 
so  striking  when  first  tibserved,  that  one  can- 
not avoid  some  apprehension  on  account  of 
those   who  furnish   the   occasion  of  it.     In 
passing  to   the    dark   side  mentioned   on  the 
right,  the  water  is  no  longer   blue,   but  re- 
markably transparent.     The  rock  below  is 
so  illuminated   as  to  show  its    fissures   at    a 
considerable  depth,  while  above  the  water  it 
is  very-  obscure.     The  water  line  is  clearly 
marked,    and    has    a    yellowish    tint.     The 
depth  seems  to  increase  the  longer  it  is  ob- 
•jerved,  and  at  length  the  bottom  is  seen,  al- 
though  forty  feet   below.     The  white    plate 
which   I  let  down    was  very  distinguishable 
on  the  darker  sand.    Its  color,  instead  of  be- 
ing green,  as  when   tried    in    the   sun,   was 
slightly  yellow. 

The  feeble  yellow  light  which  illuminates 
the  submarine  walls  in  this  part  of  the  grot- 
to, proceeds  by  reflection  from  the  bottom, 
■md  from  the  walls  opposite,  which  receive 
the  exterior  light  ;  this  light,  which  has  tra- 
versed a  great  mass  of  water,  should  be  yel- 
low, like  that  transmitted  by  opaline  fluids, 
ind  thus  the  opaline  quality  of  the  sea  af- 
ibrds  a  satisfactor>-  explanation  of  Ihe  prin- 
"ipal  phenomena  of  the  grotto.  I  have  en- 
leavored  to  give  an  idea  of  this  construction 
'ly  me.ins  of  the  subjoined  figure,  which  re- 
.)rcsents  the  exterior  rock  or  shell  of  the 
zrotto,  as  it  exists  both  in  the  sea  and  above 
the  surface. 


The  little  entrance  is  shown  at  o,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  represented  by  the  Ime 
h  b.  The  eastern  side  of  this  entrance  ex- 
tends almost  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  when  it  appears  to  be 
cut  horizontally  at  d  d,  and  suspended  on  the 
dark  blue  water  of  the  sea  ;  d  e  cis  the  sup- 
posed continuation  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance,  to  the  bottom,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  sixty-seven  feet  deep.  The 
western  side  of  the  entrance,  ///,  forms 
an  angle  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  is  prolonged  horizontally  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  then  descends 
obliquely,  probably  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  it  cannot  be  seen  beyond  thirty  or 
forty  feet. 

This  construction  gives  an  immense  open- 
ing for  the  light  to  enter  the  grotto  through 
the  water,  even  when  the  little  opening  above 
the  surface  is  closed,  and  it  thus  occasions 
over  a  great  mass  of  water,  that  dispersion  o« 
the  blue  ray  which  always  takes  place  in 
deep  and  limpid  waters,  and  which  is  mani- 
fested ia  greater  splendor  in  the  azure  grotto 
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n  consequence  of  its  being  mingled  with  no 
other  light.  {To  he  continued.) 


AMERICAN  RAILlROAD  JOtlRNAL,  ANl> 


Report  to  the  Commiasionera  of  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
practicability  of  the  project,  with  the  probable 
cost  of  Construction.  By  John  B.  Pktitval, 
Civil  Engineer.  [Communicated  for  the 
Railroad  Journal,  &c.j 

Columbia,  March,  1834. 
'  To  Samuel  H.  Williams,  John  iMiller,  Ed- 
mund W.  Dale,  P.  R.  Booker,  John  Brown, 
Ale.xander  Brown,  H.  Langtry,  and  Francis  S. 
Walker,  Esquires,  Commistiioners  cf  the  Co. 
lumbia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  : 

Gentlemen, — In  conformity  with  your  in- 
structions of  the  19th  of  February  last,  "directing 
me  to  make  the  preliminary  surveys,  explora- 
tion, and  reconnoitering,  in  regard  tu  the  practi- 
cability of  constructing  a  railroad  from  the  town 
of  Columbia,  passing  by  the  village  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  to  a  point  on  Tennessee  river,  be. 
tween  a  landing  place,  five  miles  above  Car- 
roUsville,  and  the  mouth  of  Tom's  Creek,  also 
the  probable  cost  of  construction,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report,  that, 

Leaving  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  a 
south-west  direction,  and  following  the  Valley 
of  the  Bigby  Creek,  by  Mrs.  NightirigaH'H  Hol- 
low, and  avoiding  the  head  waters  of  Swan 
Creek,  the  line  of  railroad  will  arrive  to  the 
culminating  point  of  the  hills  of  the  Big  Buffalo, 
crossing  only  Saw  creek,  in  a  distance  of  about 
13  miles. 

The  spinning  factory  built  in  the  hollow  is 
the  only  material  obstruction  ;  but  in  bargain, 
ing  for  the  place,  the  company  will  have  the  ad. 
vantage  of  a  good  water-power  for  a  saw-mill. 

Four  streams  will  be  successively  crossed  at 
nght  angles,  viz.  :  the  Big  Buffalo,  the  Little 
Buffalo,  the  Forty-eight,  and  Green  river,  in  a 
islanceof  26  miles. 
Bending  the  course  more  to  the  south,  for  to 
take  advantage  of  the  valley  of  Green  river, 
n^r  Waynesboro',  the  line  has  to  pass   after, 
ward  over  a  very  hilly  country  ;    but  the  val- 
ley of  Eagle  Creek  will  be  followed  for  some 
time,  and,  by  a  gentle  undnlat'ng  ground,  the 
road  will  reach  a  landing-place  on  Tennessee 
river,  between  Ellis'  Ferry  and  Roche's  Farm, 
where  a  good  spot  will  be  selected  in  a  distance 
of  about  15  miles  from  Waynesboro'. 

The  estimate  for  that  southern  route  will  be 
as  follows  : 

5  miles  at  $5,000         .         -         .         $25,000 
The^lactory         ....  4,500 

1  mile  at  07,000 .        -         -        .  7,000 

2  "        5,000-        -        .        -  10,000 

3  "         4,000.        -        -        .  12,000 
2        "         5,000.        -        -        -  10,000 

Crossing  the  BufTalo  river    .        .  1,000 

2  miles  at  $6,000  .         .         -  12,000 

15        ••         5,000         .        .        .  75,000 

9        "         6,000         -        .        .  54,000 

1         "  5,000         .         .        -  5.000 

4  "        10,000         .        -        .  40.000 
4         "         4,000         .        -        .  16,000 

6  "         5,000         .        .        -  30,000 


54  ■'     ■  ■  ■ 

Contingent  expenses  t\t5  per  cent. 

Whole  amount  of  construction  for 

the  Southern  Line     ... 

For  the  iron  plates  at    the   same 

Erice  as  for  the  Charleston  and 
lamburgh  Railroad,  17  tons  per 
mile,  at  $45,         .         .     ■    $765 
1,000  lbs.  5.in.  spikes  at  9  cts.     9U 


$301,500 
$15,075 


$316,575 


For  45  miles  of  road  at  $855 . 


$855 


$46,170 


$362,745 
Leaving  Mount  Pleasant  in  a  western  direc- 
tion, the    ridge    of  the  Bigby  Creek    will   be 
avoided  by  Gordon's  Hollow,  and  Swan  Creek 

crossed  between  W.  Thomas's  and 's 

mill  ;  then,  passing  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
Grinder's  old  stand,  and  avoiding  the  head  wa. 
ters  of  Grinder's  Little  Rock  house  and  Trace 


Creeks,  the  line  will  follow  a  straight  course  for 
about  20  miles  in  the  barren,  and  bending  a  lit-, 
tic  to  the  south,  take  advantage  of  the  valley  of 
Sinking  Creek,  cross  BufTalo  river,  at  Thomp. 
son,  and  reach  Cottom's  Ferry,  by  the  valley 
of  Bee  Creek. 

The  estimate  for  this  hue  will  be  as  follows  : 


4  miles  at  $5,000 

3         "  7,000 

3         "  4.000 

Crossing  Swan  creek 

20  miles  at  $4,000 

6  "  5.000 

Crossing  Buffalo  river 

3  miles  at  $10,000 

3  •'  6,000 

4  "  8,000 


$20,000 
21,000 
12,000 
700 
80.000 
30,000 
1,000 
30,000 
18,000 
S2.000 


46  $-244,700 

Contingent  expenses,  at  5  per  cent.       $12,235 


,  $256,935 
Iron  plates  for  46  m.  of  road  at  $So5,    $39,330 


$296,265 
The  country  between  Bee  and  March  Creeks 
being  generally  inundated  at  common  high 
water,  no  convenient  landing  place  will  be 
found  above  Jcnniny's  Bluff  the  line  of  rail 
road  will  reach  that  point  in  three  different  di 
rections. 

1st,— By  the  Valley  of  Cedar  Creek. 
For  the  foregoing  hne  from 

Mount  Pleasant  to  Buffalo  $164,700 
1  mile  at  $10,000  .  .  10.000 
5  '•  5,000        .        -      25.000 

5  »         6.000        .        .      30,000 

4  "         8,000        -        -      32,000 


$261,700 
Contingent,  at  5  per  cent.        $13,085 


51  miles  of  iron  plates  at  $855 


$274,785 
$43,605 


2d, — By  the  Big  Rock  house  Creek. 
For  the  foregoing  line  from 

Mount  Pleasant  to  Buffalo  $164,700 
3  miles  at  $10,000  .  .  30,006 
5  "  7,000       .        .       35.000 

2  "         6,000       -        .       12,000 

3  "         8,000       .        -       24,000 


$318,390 


$265,700 
Contingent,  at  5  per  cent.        13,285 


49  miles  of  iron  plates  at  $555 


-$278,985 
$41,895 


3d, — By  Hurricane  Creek. 
For  the  foregoing  line  from 
Mount  Pleasant  to  Buffalo  $164,700 

1  mile  at  $6,000  .        -        .         6,000 

2  ••      10,000  .        -        -      20,000 
8        "        8,000  -        -        .      64,000 


$320,880 


Contingent,  at  5  per  cent. 

47  miles  of  iron  plates  at  $855 


$254,700 
$12,735 


-$267,435 
40.184 


$307,620 
Columbia  to  Mount  Pleasant. 
As  the  point  of  departure  from  town,  and  the 
location  of  the  depository  in  the  village,  demand 
some  consideration,  which  will  be  hereafter 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  I  have 
only  to  give  the  estimate  of  the  intermediate 

round,  which  I  divide  as  follow  : 
miles  at  $6,000        .        .        .        $12,000 
3  "  8,000        .        -        -  24,000 

6  "  5,000        -        -        .  30,000 


Contingent,  at  5  per  eent. 


11  miles  of  iron  plates  at  $855 


$66,000 
$3,300 


$69,300 
$9,405 


$78,705 


11 
54 

65 

11 
46 

57 

11 
51 


Recapitulation  of  the  different  Lint*. 
South  Line, 
miles   from   Columbia  to  Mount 

Pleasant  .        -        .  $78,705 

miles   from   Mount  Pleasant    to 

Roche's  Place  .        .  $365,745 


Whole  amount        ...  $441,450 

Middle  Line, 
miles  from    Columbia  to  Mount 

Pleasant  .        .        .  $78,705 

miles  from    Mount    Pleasant   to 

Cottom's  Ferry        .        -  $296,265 


Whole  amount         .         -         .  $374,970 

1st  North  Line. 

miles  from  Columbia  to   Mount 

Pleasant        .        .        .  $78,705 

miles  from  Mount  Pleasant  to  Jen. 
ning's  Bluff,  by    the  Valley  of 
Cedar  Creek .        -        -  $318,390 


62        Whole  amount       -        -        .  $397,095 

2d  North  Line. 

11    miles    from  Columbia  to  Mount 

Pleasant        -        -        -  $78,706 

49  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant  to  Jen- 
ning's  Bluff,  by  the  Valley  of 
the  Big  Rock  house  Creek    -  $320,880 


60        Whole  amount       .        .        .  $399,585 

3d  North  Line. 

11    miles   from  Columbia  to  Mount 

Pleasant        -        -        .  $78,705 

47  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant  to 
Jenning's  Bluff,  by  the  Valley 
of  Hurricane  Creek         .  $307,620 


58        Whole  amount 


$386,325 


The  foregoing  estimates  are  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  company  will  follow  the 
plan  of  construction  adopted  in  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburgh  railroad,  with  some  modi6cR. 
lions  and  improvements  indispensable  in  the 
rocky  soil  of  Maury  County,  the  steam  power 
also  being  the  only  m  operation  for  locomotion 
on  the  road. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  in  closing  this 
I  report,  to  inform  you  that  your  great  and  ad. 
vantageous  undertaking  will  be  very  well  re. 
ceived  in  the  community  at  large,  and  that  the 
relinquishment  of  land  and  timber  will  be  easily 
i obtained  in  any  direction  where  the  railroad 
iniay  pass.  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
thank  two  of  your  members,  Messrs.  P.  R. 
Booker  and  Alexander  Brown,  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  journey,  regardless  of  the  inclemen. 
cy  of  the  weather,  or  the  difficulty  of  the  roads. 
1  heir  great  knowledge  of  the  country  has  been 
extremely  useful,  and  their  polite  and  kind  at- 
tention very  agreeable.  ., 


Report  to  the  Commissioners  of"  th»^  Western 
Railroad,  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
practicability,  utility,  and  advantage  of  the 
project.  By  John  B.  Pktitval,  Civil  En- 
gineer.  • 

For  the  information  of  the  public,  we  the 
subscribers,  four  of  the  Western  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, beg  leave  to  report,  that  with  Col. 
Petitval,  an  experienced  and  scientific  engineer, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years  in 
the  general  survey,  location,  and  construction 
of  the  Charleston  and  Hamburgh  Railroad, 
now  in  operation,  we  have  viewed  aud  ex- 
plored the  country  and  ground  from  Jackson 
in  the  direction  of  Randolph,  and  of  Fulton, 
and  of  the  mouth  of  Cole  Creek,  and  of  Ash- 
port,  all  on  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the  pinrpos* 
of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  railroad  from  Jackson  to  the  said 
river.  And,  we  are  satisfied,  beyond  a  possi- 
ble doubt,  of  the  practicability  of  the  project ; 
and  that  the  expense  thereof  will  be  much  less 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  But,  for  *- 
particular  detail  on  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the 
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report  of  said  Engineer,  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted  for  public  consideration. 

Jos.  H.  Talbot, 
Francis  S.  Colk, 
James  Elkod. 
Jackson.  January  21.  1834. 

To  Col.  Joseph  H.  Talbot,  James  Elrod,  Fran- 
cis  S  Coxe.  and  Benjamin  Parsons,  Esqs., 
Commissioners  of  the  Western  Railroad. 
Qentlemen, — In  conformity  with  your  in- 
struction of  the  7th  inst.  directing  me  to  make 
the  preliminary  surveys,  exploration  and  recon- 
noilering.of  several  routes,  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  railroad  from  four  points  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  vir. : 
iBt.  Randolph, 
3d.  Fulton. 

5d.  The  mouth  of  Coal  Creek, 
4th.  Ashport.  to  Jackson,  passing  by  Browns- 
ville; as  well  as  every  statistical  document 
and  information  which  can  be  collected,  in  re- 
gard to  the  productions  and  resources  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  furnishing  an  adequate 
freight  to  the  probable  e.xpenditure  in  the  con- 
struction o(  said  railroad,  and  the  necessary 
engines  to  the  same,  I  have  the  honor  to  report, 
that, 

In  taking  advantage  of  the  Low-ground  at 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Randolph, 
and  following  for  about  three  miles  the  same 
valley  in  an  eastern  direction,  deep  excavations 
near  the  river-bluff  will  be  unnecessary  ;  the 
bridging  over  Indian  Creek  is  of  no  conse- 

auence,  but  the  crossing  of  the  head  waters  of 
IcLemore's  Creek,  the  country  for  two  miles 
near  Covington,  the  bottom  and  crossing  of 
Hatehie  river,  over  which  a  draw-bridge  will 
be  probably  necessary,  require  minute  observa- 
tions to  locate  the  railway  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous ground.  The  balance  of  the  route  fol- 
lowing an  undulating  country  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  a  graduated  road. 

The  distance  from  Randolph  to  Brownsville 
is  about  40  miles,  reducible  to  nearly  37  miles  ; 
in  adopting  the  mode  of  construction  which  has 
been  used  in  the  Charleston  and  Hamburgh 
Railroad,  of  piles  and  sleepers  as  suitable  to 
the  different  nature  of  the  soil,  and  graduation, 
constructing  also  the  road  for  steam  power 
only,  the  average  estimate  is  at  $3,850  per 
mile,  making  for 

87  miles $138,750 

Contingent  expenses  at  5  per 
cent 6,937  50 


5   do.   at  3,850  do. 
15   do.   at  3,000  do. 

Contingent  expenses 
at  5  per  cent 


19,250 
45,000 


$132,150 
.    $6,607  50 


Whole  distance  from  Coal  creek 
to  Brownsville $138,757  50 

Ashport. — The  country  from  Ashport,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  extends  for 
about  7  miles  on  a  low  level  ground,  intersect- 
ed  by  lakes,  slough,  cane  brake,  partly  over- 
flowed every  year,  and  exposed  to  inundation 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  years  ; 
leaving  the  low  ground,  the  line  of  road  will 
cross  a  very  hilly  country  for  about  5  miles, 
and  a  rolling  ground  for  about  4  miles.  The 
continuation  will  be  by  the  same  route  as  the 
two  foregoing.  The  whole  distance  to  Browns- 
ville is  about  31  miles,  estimated  at  an  average 
of  $4,475  per  mile, 

giving  for  31  miles,  $138,725 

Contingent  expenses 
of  10  per  cent.     .    .    .     13,872  50 

$152,597  50 

As  the  foundation  through  the  Mississippi 
bottom  appears  to  me  soft  and  unsettled,  re. 
quiring  mud  sills  or  braces,  I  thought  proper  to 
increase  the  contingent  expenses  at  10  per 
cent. 

Jackson. — The  ground  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
north  of  Brownsville  being  very  advantageous, 
the  line  will  pass  that  place  at  about  that  dis- 
tance, and  curving  to  the  south  follow  an  easy 
undulating  country  for  about  five  miles  ;  then 
taking  advantage  of  some  valleys  in  the  east- 
ern direction,  retake  a  perfectly  level  land 
heading  the  waters  of  Cypress  and  Cub  creeks. 
Johnson  creek  will  be  crossed  without  bridge 
by  common  piling.  The  bottom  of  the  south 
fork  of  Forked  Deer  river  being  good  and  hard 
will  be  crossed  also  without  additional  expense; 
and  a  substantial  bridge  built  over  the  river  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  railroad  reaching  the 
west  end  of  Jackson  in  a  very  nearly  straight 
line  of  about  24  miles,  at  the  average  estimate 
of  $3,875  per  mile  ;  making     .     .     $93,000 

Contingent  expenses  at  5  per  cent,     4,650 


Whole  distance  from  Randolph 
te  Brownsville $145,687  50 

Fulton. — The  bluff  at  Fulton  requires  some 
deep  excavation,  and  the  country  for  about  four 
miles  is  hilly  and  broken ;  the  distance  to 
Brownsville,  following  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
hills  of  the  north  bank  of  Hatehie  river,  cross- 
ing Cane  and  Town  creeks,  and  avoiding  the 
bead  waters  of  Rhea's  and  Lagoon  creeks,  is 
abput  36  miles,  on  the  following  average  esti- 
mate : 

Excavations  .     .     .     $4,000 

6  miles  at  5,200  .     .     31,200  *r 

15    do.    at  3,850  .     .    57,750- 
15    do.   at  4,000  .     .     35,000 

$137,950 

Contingent  expenses 
at5  per  cent $6,897  50 


Whole  distance  from  Fulton  to 
Brownsville $144,847  50 

Coal  Crbrk.— The  mouth  of  Coal  creek 
presents  a  very  high  bluflT surrounded  by  hills 
which  require  great  excavations.  The  distance 
to  Brownsvdle  is  about  33  miles,  following  for 
the  last  20  miles  the  same  route  as  the  Fulton 
line.     The  estimate  is  as  follows : 

Excavations,  .     .     .     $6,000 

4  miles  at  $5,550  per  '    ' 

n>'Ie 22,200 

4   do.   at  4,675  do.      18,700 

6   do.   at  4,300  do.      81,000 


Whole  distance  from  Brownsville 
toJaekson $97,650 

The  ratios  of  the  four  points  of  departure 
from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
different  estimate  to  Brownsville  are,  viz. : 

Distance  34  miles,  amounting  to  $145,172  50 

Brownsville  to  Jackson  24  miles,     97,650  00 


58  miles  of  wood  construction,    $243,022  50 
For  the  iron  plates  at  the  same   price  as  for 

the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Railroad,  17  tons 

per  mile,  at  ^  15  each  .     $765 
1000  lbs.  of  5  inch 

spikes  at  8  cem<i  .     •     •         90 

$855    ■    ■; 

For  58  miles  of  road  at  $855 

each $49,590 

Whole  amount  of  construction       292,612  50 
The    necessary  utensils,  and    employments 
for  the  road  are  as  follows  : 
2  Locomotive  engines. 

$5,500  each,     .     .     .  $11,000 
10  Freight  cars,  at  $110 

each,  and 
4  Passenger    cars,     at 
$400  each  to  an  en- 
gine,equals  $2,700x2      5,400 
4  Turnouts,  with  water 
8tations,revolvingplat> 
forms,  ice,  at  $o00 

each 2.000 

For  three  depositoriss. 
with  regular  tracks, 
tools,  work  shops,  of- 
fices, ice 4,000 

Eng^neerdepartment,  su- 
perintendance,  sur. 
veys,  Jcc.      ....      18,000 

$40,400 


Contingent  expenses  at 
10  per  cent.      .  .   ^    • 


4,040 


44,440 


Total  amount  of  expen- 
ditures for  the  comple-  -     • , 
tion  of  the  whole   line 
of  railway  to  be  put  in 
operation  in  the   first 

quarter  of  1837, $337,052  50 

In  compliance  with  the  second  part  of  my  in- 
structions, I  submit  to  you  the  following  state- 
ment of  exports  and  imports  taken  from  the 
latest  statistical  data  and  information  collected 
from  the  more  enlightened  farmers  and  mer- 
chants. -■. 
Madison  county,  9,000  bales  of 
cotton  at  a  toll  of  $1  40  per 

bale :       $12,600 

Henderson  county,  6,000  bales  of 

cotton,  at  a  toll  of  $1  40  per  bale,  8,400 
Carroll  county,  4,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, at  a  toll  of  $1  40  per  bale,                5,600 
Gibson  county,  2,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, at  a  toll  of  1 40 2,800 

Haywood  county,  8,000  bales  of 

cotton,  at  a  toll  of  90  cents,  .     ,  7,200 

Tipton  county,  including  the  cot- 
ton from  Hardeman  and  Fay.     . 
ette  counties,  deposited  at  Cov- 
ington, 10,000  bales  at  a  toll  wf 

40  cents, 4,000 

Corn,  flour,  hay,  oats,  tobacco, 
lumber,  ^c,  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton  receipts,  ....  10,300 

The  imports  are  equal  to  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton,  as  regards  the 

toll, 40,600 

Transportation  of  the  daily  mail,  3,000 

.......  COCO 


Passengers 


Supposed  receipt  per  annum     .     .        $100,5^'-' 
Yearly  expenses  ;    repairs  i 

on  58  miles  of  road,   at 

$75  per  mile $4,850 

Superintendance,  salary  of 
officers,  clerks,  laborers, 
Sec .     15,000 


$19,350 


.Velt  receipts  per  annum     .     .     .  $S1,150 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  express- 
ing all  ray  gratitude  to  every  settler  whom  I 
visited  in  Madison,  Haywood  and  Tipton  coun- 
ties, for  their  prompt  and  accurate  information 
received  in  regard  to  the  undertaking,  and  their 
kind  hospitality  offered  t<»  me  in  every  house  ; 
and  among  ethers,  by  Col.  W.  H.  Henderson, 
Maj.  John  T.  Brown,  Maj.  W.  Conner,  Col. 
Boiller,  Col.  W.  Gilliland,  R.  C.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Henry  Williams,  Esq.,  and  W.  PoUer. 
Esq.,  volunteering  themselves  as  guides  and  pi- 
lots, without  regard  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  or  the  difficulty  of  the  roads. 

J.  B.  Petitval,  Civil  Engineer. 
Jackson.  Jan.  20, 1834. 

[From  the  I^ndon  Chun  Mmf  tune.  I 

Sdnmkr  t^oNaB,  BT  Mrs.  ilKHAIIt. 

l>;  VE  HOUR)*. 

O :  y*!  hnure,  ye  tUDDy  houn ! 

FioatiniE  lightly  by, 
Are  ye  comr  with  Girds  and  floweia, 

Odtiure  and  Uie  blue  gky  7 

Ye«,  we  come,  afaiii  we  come, 

Tbrough  ihf  wood  pititn  fre«:, 
Brifi-;iii|;  manv  a  wanderer  bome, 

WiUi  the  bird  and  bee. 

O !  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours. 

Are  ye  waft inf  song  ? 
Doih  wild  music  strain  in  showers 

All  I  he  groves  among  1 

Yen,  tlie  nightingale  ig  there, 

Wbilx  the  starlight  reigm. 
Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 

Tremble  with  her  strains- 
O  I  ye  houfK,  ye  sunny  hours! 

In  your  gilent  flow, 
Ye  are  Blighty  powers! 

Bring  me  bliss  or  wo  t 

A«k  not  this '. — oh !  ask  not  (his  '. 

Vii  Id  your  hearts  awhiic 
To  the  soft  wind's  balmy  kiss. 

And  ihe  heaven's  bright  smite. 
Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thought 

O'er  the  glowing  flowsrs  ! 
We  are  come  with  sunshine  fraafhl, 

OuestloD  not  the  hoan ! 
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Dry  Rot. — Au  officer  of  the  navy,  now  dead, 
was  informed  by  the  Rev.  G.  WiUiains,  ofRbi- 
colos,  in  North  Wales,  that  it  had  been  found, 
from  long  experience,  that  the  water  in  the  re- 
servoirs  for  supplying  the  precipitate  pits  at  (he 
copper. mine  works  at  Parry's  mountain  in  An- 

fflesea,  has  the  property  of  preserving  timber 
i-om  decay  and  dry  rot  in  a  surprising  manner, 
by  the  short  process  of  steeping  it  therein 
a  few  weeks  only,  and  that  it  has  such  a  power 
ful  efTect  in  hardening  the  wood,  as  to  blunt  the 
sharpest  tools.  It,  consequently,  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  shape  and  fit  the  wood  completely 
for  the  use  intended,  before  it  ja  put  into  this 
water  for  seasoning. 

'  The  water  at  Parry's  mine  is  imprernated 
with  copper,  sulphuric  and  vitriolic  acids.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  reservoirs  for  supplying 
ths  precipitate  pits,  which  are  filled  with  old 
iron,  that  attracts  the  copper  from  the  water. 
It  appears  that  the  farmers,  when  they  find 
their  timber  for  agricultural  purposes  too  green 
for  immediate  use,  steep  it  for  a  few  days  in  the 
copper-water,  which  has  the  power  of  extract- 
ing the  sap,  and  fitting  it  for  use  properly 
seasoned. 

I  understand  that  a  complete  transmutation 
takes  place  in  the  iron,  it  gradually  becomes 
incrusted  with  the  copper,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  acids  act  as  a  corrodent ;  so  that  a 
piece  of  iron  thrown  in,  after  a  certain  time, 
comes  out  copper,  but  whether  weight  for 
weight,  or  size  for  size,  I  do  uot  recollect. 

The  Admiralty,  I  believe,  are  in  the  posses, 
sion  of  tljis  information  ;  if,  however,  the  pre- 
sent  method  of  immersing  ships  and  timber 
in  sea-water  is  successful  in  curing  or  pre- 
venting the  dry  n)t,  w^e  certainly  cannot  obtain 
a  more  easy  or  cheap  method  for  gaining  the 
desired  ;end.  The  component  parts  of  sea- 
water,  common  salt,  marine  magnesia,  and  sa- 
lenite,  arc  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Parry's  mine,  and  it  will  be  curious 
if  both,  nevertheless,  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  wood. — [U.  S.  Journal.] 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


[From  the  New.  York  Farmer.] 
Credit — Sheep. — There  are  two  requisites 
to  obtain  credit,  good  character  and  business 
capabilities  or  habits.  These  are  the  poor 
man's  riches.  Credit,  like  all  other  good  things, 
must  be  judiciously  resorted  to,  and  carefully 
guarded,  otherwise  it  will  prove  a  source  o 
misfortune: and  pain.  The  following  is  from 
the  Genesee  Farmer  : 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1830, 1  borrowed  $100. 
and  went  into  the  neighboring  towns  and  pur- 
chased sixty-wight  sheep,  at  the  average  cost  ol 
$1.3U  per  head,  which  left  me  remainmg  on 
hand  S13  of  my  borrowed  money.  At  this 
time  I  had  on  hand  twelve  sheep,  which,  with 

those  I  bought,  made  ine  a  flock  of  eighty  head. 

The  next  winter  I  kept  them  on  good  fine  hay, 
without  any  grain,  until  the  first  of^ March,  when 
as  the  ground  was  bare,  I  quit  feeding  hay,  and 
turned  them  out  upon  ray  old  pastures,  and 
commenced  feeding  a  little  corn.  The  wmter 
of  1830-31,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of 
uncommon  severity ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
length  and  coldness,  I  lost  but  one  sheep,  and 
that  by  casualty.  I  continued  feeding  grain  un- 
til the  first  of  May,  when,  as  the  grass  Jiad  got 
a  considerable  growth,  I  thought  it  unnecessary 
and  quit  entirely.  That  season  I  raised  thirty- 
six  lambs,  which  increased  my  flock  to  115.  In 
June  I  sold  the  wool  produced  by  my  old  sheep 
for  $1.50.06.  I  went  and  redeemed  ray  note,  and 
had  left  of  money  1  received  for  wool  $44.  The 
winter  of  1831-32  I  fed  my  sheep  as  before,  hut 
lost  three  head  ;  consequently,  inj  the  sprinj;, 
had  but  112  to  shear,  which  produced  300 
pounds ;  this  I  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  35 
cents  the  pound,  or  $10.5  for  300  pounds.  The 
game  season  I  raised  45  lambs,  and  sold  60 
head  of  my  old  sheep  for  $78.60  ;  making  the 
amount  of  sales  from  my  flock   that  season 


$181.60.  In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  I  lost  6 
sheep  ;  in  the  jspring  sheared  91  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence  of  th«  great  proportion  of  lambs,  the 
produce  of  wool  was  small.  I  retained  a  num- 
ber of  fleeces  for  home  use,  and  sold  the  re- 
mainder  (176  pounds)  for  50  cents  the  pound, 
or  $88  for  what  1  had  to  sell. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my  flock,  for  three 
years,  has  averaged  94  head,  and  that  the  actual 
sales  from  it  have  amounted  to  $419.  The  last 
summer  I  raised  30  lambs,  and  sold  none  of  my 
old  sheep  ;  consequently,  in  August  last,  when 
the  three  years  had  expired  since  my  purchase, 
I  had  on  hand  119  sheep,  which  is  25  above 
the  average  for  three  years  past,  and  which  25 
sheep  were  worth  at  that  time  $2  the  head — 
making  $50  for  25.  This  added  to  my  sales 
would  make  $469  for  the  produce  of  94  sheep 
for  three  years,  or  $156.33  for  one — equal  to 
$1.60  per  head  annually. 

I  have  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  100  sheep  for  one  year.  I 
may  be  incorrect ;  if  so,  1  hope  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  correct  me. 

Twenty  acres  of  good  land,  well  turfed,  will 
keep  100  sheep  a  year,  viz. :  five  acres  of  mea- 
dow, producing  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  will 
winter,  and  fifteen  acres  of  good  pasture  land 
will  sunmier  them.  Twenty  acres  of  land  at 
$40  per  acre  would  cost  $800,  and  100  sheep, 
at  $2  the  head,  $200 :  making  the  cost  of  land 
and  sheep  $1,000. 

Interest  on  $1000  one  year,  is  -  -  -  $70.00 
Cutting  and  securing  5  acres  of  grass  -  5.00 
Thirty  bushels  of  corn,  at  48.  .  .  '-  15.00 
One  barrel  of  salt,  at  16s.  .  -  -  -  .  2.00 
Washing  and  shearing  100  sheep     -     -       5.00 


$97.00 
If  the  above  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  be 
seen  that  1  have  realized  from  my  flock  a  nett 
profit  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  three 
years  together.  W.  G.  B. 

Genoa,  March  31,  ia*J4. 

Doo  Power. — John  Farley,  of  Danville,  Vt., 
advertises  a  patent  "  Dog  Churn."  He  says, 
that  churning  is  performed  by  the  labor  of 
dogs  ;  and  that  the  machine  may  be  applied  to 
other  uses,  such  as  turning  grindstones  and 
washing  clothes.  Women  may  now  introduce 
"dog  power"  into  their  kitchens  and  dairy 
rooms,  and  seat  thems.'lves  in  the  parlor. 

*^Tple8  I.N  England. — The  reporter  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Market,  in  Loudon's  Magazine, 
observes  that,  apples  are  supplied  altogether 
from  our  own  growth  ;  very  few  foreign  have 
yet  (jbeen  imported,  or  are  Ukcly  to  be,  as  our 
own  stock  is  yet  very  good  :  indeed,  with 
tolerable  seasons,  we  shall  always  have  enough, 
as  our  plantations  are  now  much  extended, 
and,  from  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
varieties,  generally  more  productive.  Of  pears 
we  have  no  supply  at  present :  it  will  require 
time,  care,  and  attention,  to  eflfect  a  change  in 
this  article,  equal  to  tlie  present  demand  for  it. 

Cultivation  of  Vixks,  Cucurbita  cese. — 
Lay  out  your  grouml  in  hills  four  and  a  half 
feet  asunder,  each  way,  raising  them  consi- 
derably above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  the  hill.s  inclined  towards  the 
south.  Having  prepared  your  hills  you  are 
ready  to  commence  planting.  Distribute  no 
less  than  ten  or  fifteen  seeds  in  a  iiill,  cover- 
iug  them  one  quarter  of  au  inch  in  depth. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  huVe  made  their  appear- 
ance, take  of  ashes  or  soot  two  parts,  plaster 
one  part,  pulverized  charcoal  one  part,  mix 
these  ingredients  together,  until  the  mixture 
is  well  incorporated.  With  this  comiKJsition 
enter  your  garden  or  field,  in  tiic  morning, 
wl  ile  tlje  dew  i.s  on,  and  with  a  quantity  in 
your  hand  throw  it  over  the  plants,  dusting 
them  us  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  suf- 
focate the  insects,  taking  particular  care  to 
dust  the  under  part  of  the  leaves. 


By  following  ihese  directions  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  plants  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  in  a  few  days  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  these  troublesome  insects. 

As  .soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  interfere 
with  one  another,  comnj^nce  thinning);  them 
out.  Pull  out  all  but  two  or  three  in  a  hill, 
leaving  those  that  look  the  most  promising. 
There  are  many  persons  who  leave  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  in  a  hill ;  this  is  a  mistaken 
notion,  for  I  am  confident  that  could  you  rest 
assured  that  no  worms  would  molest  the  roots, 
it  would  be  better  to  pull  all  out  but  one ; 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  too,  that  you  would 
gather  more  fruit  from  the  vines  where  there 
was  but  one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill,  than  you 
would  were  you  to  leave  half  a  dozen. 

Where  you  leave  too  many,  the  vin«s  will 
become  so  thick  that,  when  they  set  for  bear- 
ing, most  of  the  fruit  will  decay  before  it 
comes  to  any  maturity. — Miles  Bkach.  N. 
Lebanon,  March  20, 1834 [Goodsell's  Far.] 

Protecting  Young  Trkes  against 
SwiNK. — Dr.  Dean,  in  his  New  England  Far- 
mer, after  speaking  of  the  great  advantages 
of  pasturing  swine  in  orchards,  adds,  '♦  when 
the  trees  are  young,  the  swine  will  be  apt  to 
injure  them  by  tearing  the  bark."  We  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  planting  out  young 
trees,  however,  in  an  enclosure  where  not  less 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  hogs  continually  pas- 
ture, and  we  naeet  with  no  such  accidents  or 
injuries.  It  is  not  owing  to  our  swine  being 
better  bred  than  others,  or  that  they  have  ac- 
quired any  higher  moral  tone.  Their  love  of 
mischief  is  occasionally  exhibited,  but  not 
against  our  young  trees.  These  they  never 
touch,  always  keeping  at  a  safe,  and  commonly 
at  a  respectful,  distance.  The  secret  (if  such 
it  be)  is  soon  told.  We  only  tie  fast  to  the 
tfee  two  or  three  stems  of  the  sweet  briar  in 
an  upright  position. — [Gen.  Far.] 

On  suckering  Corn. — I  had  the  pleasure, 
about  lour  years  ago,  to  spend  a  day  in  com- 
pany with  old  Mr.  Macon  of  North  CaroUna, 
when  our  conversation  was  principally  on 
subjects  of  agriculture  ;  and  among  others, 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  After  having 
inquired  whether  I  had  the  suckers  which 
grew  from  the  roots  of  the  corn  pulled  ofT,  as  is 
the  common  practice,  and. received  my  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  suffered  them  to  remain,  having, 
from  repeated  experiments,  ascertained  that 
they  did  not  injure  the  corn;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  suckers  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  produced  good  ears  of  com ;  and 
that  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  fodder.  I  have  since  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  witnessed  the  following  results. 
That  after  carefully  examining  the  ears  o. 
corn  on  the  stalks  producing  suckers,  they 
wore  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  ears  on  the 
surrounding  stalks  not  producing  them — that 
a  large  majority  of  the  suckers  produced 
good  corn,  though  the  eara  generally  were 
smaller  than  those  on  the  mother  stalk,  and 
that  (of  course)  theft  was  an  increase  of  fod- 
der. Without  entering  into  an  inquiry, 
whether  corn  ought  not  to  be  planted  so  thick 
as  to  prevent  its  producing  suckers,  (if  thick 
planting  will  prevent  it,  of  which  I  am  not 
sure,)  or  whether  the  pulling  them  off  may 
not  injure  the  corn,  by  inflicting  wounds  on 
the  stalks,  I  can  now  safely  recommend  Mr. 
Macon's  practice,  as  saving  the  time  and 
labor  of  pulling  off  suckers,  and  what  is  of 
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more  consequence,  us  prod"?j°g  «"  ^^^^^ 
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increase 
of  the  cropof  corn  and  loaaer.  i  ought  to 
add,  that  none  but  the  suckers  growing  from 
thP  root  oueht  to  be  suffered  to  remain— W. 
M  WATKifs.  Charlotte  county,  March  20, 
1834.— r Farmers'  Register.] 

To  DESTKOY  Caterpillars. — Mr.  Fleet: 
If  you  think  this  worth  insertion  in  your  pa- 
per, it  is  at  your  disposal. 

To  destroy  worms  or  caterpillars  on  fruit 
trees  take  a  gimblet  and  bore  a  hole  about 
one-third  of  the  way  through  the  body  of  the 
tree  and  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  the  flour  oi 
sulphur,  and  plug  up  the  hole  tight.  This 
will  inhale  through  the  tree  in  the  sap.  This 
should  be  done  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  put 
forth,  and  it  will  kill  the  worms  as  soon  as 
they  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  1  have 
tried  it  and  found  it  worth  my  trouble. 

O.  G.  Butts. 

Rbharks. — The  above  is  not  new  ;  but 
the  effect  assigned  to  the  sulphur  has  been  de- 
nied. Now  is  the  season  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. ^ 

Sorrel  Sauce. — Wash  a  quantity  of  sor- 
rel, and  boil  it  tender  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  water  you  can  :  strain  and  chop  it ;  stew  it 
with  a  Uttle  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  and  if 
you  like  it  high,  add  a  spoonful  of  gravy. 

Be  careful  to  do  it  in  a  very  well  tinned 
sauce-pan  ;  or  if  you  have  a  silver  one,  or  a 
silver  mug,  it  is  far  better,  as  the  sorrel  is 
very  sour,  especially  in  spring. — D.  C. 

Tarragon  is  a  fragrant,  aromatic,  peren- 
nial plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  to 
impart  a  pleasant  flavor  to  different  dishes ; 
to  mix  with  saladi,  and  for  flavoring  vinegar. 

The  common  mode  of  increasing  this  plant 
is  by  dividing  the  roots. 

The  stalks  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common 
golden  rod  of  the  fields.  One  bunch  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  garden. 

Ryr  in  the  Grain,  as  Food  for  Hor. 
6E8. — A  friend,  in  whom  I  have  every  confi- 
dence, who  is  a  gentleman  of  scientific  ac- 
quirements, and  a  practical  agriculturist,  has 
just  given  me  the  following  information,  re- 
lative  to  horses'  feed. 

While  travelling  recently  on  one  of  our 
public  roads,  he  fell  in  company  with  a  far- 
mer, from  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
the  subject  of  feeding  horses  was  mentioned  ; 
when  the  farmer  observed,  that  for  four  yaars 
past  he  had  pursued  a  new  plan,  greatly  to 
his  advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  horses. 
The  new  plan  was  that  of  feeding  rye,  in  the 
grain,  without  grinding.  He  said,  that  after 
four  years  experience,  ho  had  become  perfect, 
ly  satisfied  that  less  rye  produced  a  better 
effect  than  if  it  were  chopped  or  ground. 
After  much  difficulty,  he  had  prevailed  on 
some  of  his  neighbors  to  try  it ;  and  thus, 
gradually,  all  the  horse  owners  in  his  neigh- 
borhood  had  become  converts,  and  now  all 
fed  rye  in  the  grain ;  all  agreeing  that  a  large 
proportion  of  grain  was  saved  by  it,  besides 
a  marked  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
horses  for  the  better.  He  said,  he  coald  not 
give  the  "  why  and  because ;"  it  was  diffe- 
rent  from  the  universal  prescription  of  sci- 
epce,  and  the  almost  'universal  practice  of 
intelligent  husbandmen ;  but  that  the  fact  was 
before,  him,  and  challenged  his  belief  in  such 
ft  way,  that  to  have  continued  incredulous, 


would  have  been  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the 
most  palpable  demonstration.  The  best  of 
this  is,  that  an  experiment  is  easily  made,  and, 
even  if  unsuccessful,  cannot  result  in  mate- 
rial loss.  Bui  should  it  prove  to  be  true,  that 
rye  in  the  grain  is  better,  or  even  as  good  as 
when  ground,  a  considerable  saving  would 
result  to  the  farmer,  in  avoiding  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  going  to  mill.  The  farmer 
stated,  that  he  had  observed  grains  of  ry 
passed  off  in  the  dung,  but  that  they  seemed 
to  have  left  their  substance  in  the  body  of  the 
horse.  In  this  he  is  doubtless  mistaken  ;  but 
may  not  the  modus  operandi  of  this  new  diet 
be  explained  thus  :  The  grain  that  escapes 
crushing  by  the  teeth  prevents  the  mass  in 
the  stomach  from  concreting  into  lumps,  and 
thus  permits  the  free  action  of  the  juices  of 
the  stomach  ujKin  the  whole.  Persons  afllict 
ed  with  dyspepsia  sw-iluw  white  mustard 
seed,  with  great  advantage ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  not  pretended  that  the  mustard  seed  has 
any  other  action  than  a  mechanical  one- 
that  of  keeping  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
from  forming  a  dense  mass  ;  keeping  the 
food  Ught  and  penetrable  by  the  gastric 
juices,  Arc. 

The  anecdote  was  given  to  me  in  so  ear- 
nest a  manner,  and  by  so  respectable  a  gen- 
tleman, that  I  thought,  as  I  was  about  wnting 
to  you,  I  would  give  it  to  you  for  insertion 
in  the  Farmers'  Register.  Very  respectful- 
ly. Gideon  B.  Smith. — Baltimore,  March 
15, 1834 — [Farmers'  Reg.] 

Culture  of  Rape  Sbbo  fob  Oil. — Colchi- 
eum  or  rape  seed  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  produces  an  oil  which  in,  and  has  long 
been,  much  wanted  for  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses. This  seed  is  grown  abundantly  in  all  part.s 
of  Europe,  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
cloth :  it  is,  I  beheve,  the  cheapest  oil  they 
have,  and  takes  the  place  of  common  kinds  oi 
olive  oil,  which  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try are  obliged  to  use  at  a  great  cost.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  when  it  is  known 
that  to  every  100  pounds  of  wool  carded  there 
is  consumed  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil. 
The  rape  seed  oil  is  so  cheap  and  abundant  in 
Germany,  that  it  is  much  used  in  adulterating 
linseed  oil ;  hence  the  bad  quality  of  some  oi 
the  German  paint  oils,  as  the  rape  seed  oil 
does  not  possesn  the  drying  qualities  of  that 
from  flax  seed,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  painting,  ice. 

Having  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax  seed  oil,  and  having  made 
various  experiments  on  other  seeds,  I  have,  oi 
course,  had  some  experience  on  the  subject.  In 
relation  to  rape  seed,  I  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  making  full  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ments. In  the  year  1622  or  1823,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  familiar  with  the  culture 
of  rape  seed,  and  who  had  a  farm  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8alem,  N.J.  brought  to  my 
estabUshment  about  forty  bushels  of  rape  seed, 
which  he  had  produced  upon  his  farm.  The 
account  he  gave  of  its  culture  was  this.  Two 
acres  were  sown  with  this  seed  (broad  cast)  in 
the  month  of  August ;  it  sprouted,  and  was 
growing  very  handsomely,  but  late  in  the  fall 
the  cattle  broke  into  it,  and,  as  he  thought,  com- 
pletely destroyed  it.  He  abandoned  the  expe- 
riment, and  suffered  his  cattle  to  roam  in  it  all 
winter ;  but  in  the  spring,  observing  it  sprout- 
ing again,  he  put  up  the  fence,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  '*  let  it  take  its  chance."  The 
two  acres,  with  this,  as  he  considered  it,  unfair 
experiment,  produced  him  about  forty-four 
bushels  of  seed,  for  which  I  offered  him  four 
dollars  per  bushel,  which  he  refused  to  take. 
I  expressed  it  for  him ;  and  although  my  appa- 
ratus was  not  by  any  means  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  the  manufacture  differing  in 
some  respects,  not  necessary  to  state,  from  that 
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of  flax  seed  oil,  I  produced  three  and  a  half 
gallons  of  oil  per  bushel.  The  cake,  that  is, 
the  pulp,  after  the  oil  is  expressed  from  it,  un- 
valued highly  for  fattening  cattle,  and  refuse 
to  take  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  for  it;  th«- 
oil  he  sold  to  a  woollen  manufacturer  tor  one 
dollar  and  thirty  cents  per  gallon,  thus,  inclu- 
ding the  cake,  realizing  five  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  per  bushel,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  ex- 
pense  of  manufacturing.  It  is,  I  am  told,  con- 
sidered in  England  a  profiuble  crop,  although 
the  price  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  above  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel.  The  gentleman  was  in  high 
spirits  as  to  the  result,  and  told  me  he  intended 
to  go  into  the  culture  of  it  more  extensively ; 
but,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  know,  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  him  or  heard  from  him  since — whether 
he  failed  in  his  experiments,  died,  or  returned 
to  England.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  doubt  that  our  soil  and  climate 
are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  seed  ;  it 
is  of  the  same  family  with  the  cabbage,  which 
every  one  knows  grows  luxuriantly  here.  We 
have,  besides,  such  a  variety  of  soils  and  cli- 
mates in  our  country,  that  if  it  will  not  succeed 
in  one  district  it  certainly  will  in  some  other. 
— [.lournal  Franklin  institute.] 

Spring  and  Winter  Vktch. — "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  a  diflference  between  the 
spring  and  winter  vetch  seed  ;  but  if  any  impo- 
sition is  practised  on  a  farmer  by  his  seedman, 
it  may  be  detected  as  soon  as  the  plants  spring 
up  ;  the  winter  vetch  comes  up  green,  and  the 
spring  velclrof  a  deep  brown  purple  color :  this 
observation  may  be  useful,  as  it  enables  the 
farmer,  in  case  "of  sowing  a  spurious  sort  in  the 
autumn,  to  deU;ct  the  imposition:  if  he  finds 
be  has  sown  the  spring  hind  at  that  time,  he 
must  plough  his  land  again,  and  apply  it  to  some 
other  purpose,  for  the  spring  kind  will  not 
stand  the  winter.  I  should  recommend  every 
farmer  purchasing  the  winter  vetch  to  have  the 
seed  warranted  ;  and  when  he  has  got  the  right 
sort,  afterwards  to  raise  his  own. — £R.  W. 
Lloyd.]  -    --•  .        J*^^  /  I 

Bloody  Murrain. — About  two  years  since, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bailey,  a  farmer  of  the  town  of 
Clarence,  Erie  County,  handed  us  a  statement 
;of  an  exannnation  which  he  made  (assisted  by 
two  of  his  neighbors.  Col.  Miner  and  Mr.  Goff,) 
iof  a  cow  which  he  had  lost  by  the  above  disease, 
j which  has  proved  very  common  and  fatal  to 
cattle  in  this  section  within  a  few  year  >.  The 
statement  was  mislaid  at  the  time — but  having 
been  accidentally  discovered  a  few  days  since, 
iwe  tliink  we  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  tlie 
jfarming  community  than  to  lay  it  before  them, 
as  the  season  for  the  disease  is  approaching, 
;and  by  knowing  what  is,  probah^u,  the  true 
I  cause  of  it,  they  may  be  enabled  to  p:uard 
I  against  its  effects.  ""'^' 

•  Mr.  Bailey  states,  that  on  opening  the  cow 
he  found  about  two  pails'  full  of  blood  iti  the 
Stomach ;  the  liver  was  completely  rotten,  cx)- 
vered  with  purple  spots,  and  full  of  holes,  filled 
with  clotted%lood.  On  searching  the  liver  in 
the  direction  of  these  holes,  he  found  a  dead 
worm,  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  but- 
terfly, and  a  live  leech.  The  liver  was  perfora- 
ted in  all  directions,  and  a  hole  made  through 
the  main  artery,  near  the  gall,  about  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  pipe  stem.  When  the 
holes  came  near  the  skin  of  the  liver  they  ran 
off  in  another  direction,  as  though  the  animals 
making  them  had  turned  back — and  it  was 
where  these  holes  thus  approached  the  skin, 
that  the  purple  spots  on  the  livcr|were  visible. 
The  leech  lived  about  twelve  hours  aflerit  wa« 
taken  from  the  liver. 

As  several  of  Mr.  Bailey's  cattle  were  affect- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  with  the  cow  which 
died,  he  prepared  a  draught  of  alum  and  sul- 
iphur,  and  gave  it  to  them,  which  soon  relieved 
jlliem. 

I     Mr.  B.  imagines  that  the  cattle  swallow  the 

ileecbes  when  drinking  from  stagnant  pools  of 

water  in  the  warm  season,  when  the  streams 

jare  iA  a  measure  dried  up. — [Lockp<Hrt.  Cou.] 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  held  in  Tennessee,  together  with  the 
reports  of  Col.  Petitval,  also  published  in  this 
number,  will  show  the  degree  of  interest  felt  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

Railroad  Convention. — At  a  convention  of 
Delegates  from  the  Counties  of  Madison,  Har- 
deman Fayette,  M'Xairy,  and  Shelby,  held  iit 
accordance  with  previous  notice,  at  the  Court- 
House  in  the  town  of  Bolivar,  on  Friday  the 
11th  day  of  October,  1833  :  the  convention 
being  called  to  order,  on  motion  ofWm.  B. 
Turley,  Esq.,  of  Hardeman.  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines, 
of  Shelby,  was  unanimously  chosen  President, 
Col.  Jas.  Trezvant,  of  Fayette,  Vice  President, 
and  R.  A.  Parker,  of  Somraerville,  appointed 
Secretary. 

On  taking  a  list  of  the  members  present,  it 
appeared  that  the  following  counties  were  re- 
presented in  this  convention,  viz.  :  Madison, 
M'Nairy,  Hardeman,  Fayette,  and  Shelby. 

From  Madison — Messrs.  Milton  Brown,  S.  J. 
Hays,  and  A.  R.  Heron. 

M'Nairy — Col.  John  Deberry. 

Hardeman— Messrs.  VVm.  B.  Turley,  Gen. 
Jones,  David  Fentress,  E.  R.  Belcher,  J.  J. 
Williams,  Gen.  J.  C.  N.  Robertson,  J.  H.  Bills, 
Levi  Joy,  E.  W.  Kenny,  W.  J.  Riddle,  E.  D. 
Tarver,  T.  Shaw,  A-  Kirkpatrick. 

Fayette — Messrs.  Lewis  P.  Williamson,  W. 
Gray,  James  Hamilton,  B.  M.  Patterson,  Col. 
James  Trezvant,  Durant  Hatch,  Wm.  Davis, 
West  H.  Humphrys,  D.  J.  Johnson,  James 
Ruffin,  and  R.  A.  Parker. 

Shelby — Messrs.  Adam  R.  Alexander,  Gen. 
E.  P.  Gaines,  John  Popr.  Robertson  Topp.  Da- 
vid  Dunn,  Joel  W.  Royster,  and  Isaac  Raw- 
lings. 

E.R.  Belcher,  Esq.,  of  Hardeman,  presented 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  that  a  committee,  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  purpose  for  which 
the  present  convention  was  called,  and  to  clas- 
sify the  order  in  which  the  business  of  this  con- 
vention shall  be  conducted. 

Which  resolution  being  adopted,  on  Satur- 
day morning  the  convention  met  according  to 
adjournment. 

Kemp  S.  Holland,  a  delegate  from  Fayette  : 
W.  Howard,  a  delegate  from  Hardeman  ;'H.  B. 
I\|1tchell.  a  delegate  from  M'Nairy  ;  Gen.  Jacob 
Tipton,  Major  D.  A.  Dunham,  Nathaniel  Potter. 
Marcus  Calmes,  Philip  B.  Glenn,  and  Major  A. 
Morehcad,  delegates  from  Tipton  c«unty,  ap- 
pean>d,  produced  their  certificates,  and  took 
their  seats  as  members  of  this  convention. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  drafting  resolutions  e.xpressive  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  convention  was  called, 
through  their  chairman.  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines, 
made  the  following  report : 

1st.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  a  railroad  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  pass  through  the 
south-west  border  of  the  State  ofTennes«ee,th»- 
northern  parts  of  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  the  southern  part  of 
South  Carolina,  is  practicable  and  desirable  : 
that  its  anticipated  local  benefits  and  national 
advantages  may  rea.sonably  be  estimated  a.« 
greatly  to  e.xceed  the  whole  expen.se  of  itfT  con- 
struction, and  that  it  ought  to  be  commenced 
forthwith.         *  *  *  «  .^.^  v.. 

3d.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meetinjj, 
that  the  proposed  work,  as  a  measure  of  na. 
tional  defence,  would  contribute  more,  by  the 
facilities  it  will  afford  in  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  south-eastern  States  and 
East  Florida,  than  all  the  fortifications  con- 
structed or  designed  to  be  constructed  south  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every 
man  of  military  mind  that  the  strongest  of  forti- 
fications must  depend  mainly  for  defence  and 
preservation  on,  prompt  and  seasonable  supplies 
of  fighting  men,  with  arms  and  subsistence: 
and  that  these  cannot  be  promptly  ^vielded 
from  the  interior  to  the  frontier  without  good! 


roads,  railways,  canals,  or  large  navigable 
streams— and  a  railway  will  cost  much  less 
than  a  M'Adamized  road. 

4th.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  the  proposed  railroad,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  the  cham  of  the  union  of  the 
twenty-four  States. 

And  whereas,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  western  district  of  Tennessee  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  interior  of  the  district  to  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  ;  and  whereas, 
union  of  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
success  to  the  enterprising  efforts  making  to 
effect  that  desirable  object,  we,  the  delegates 
representing  our  respective  counties,  do  there- 
fore 

Resolve,  that  we  will  tmite  in  petitioning  the 
legislature  of  Tetmessee  to  grant  a  charter  to 
a  company  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  Jackson,  in  Madison 
county,  to  the  Mississippi  river,  at  Memphis,  or 
to  any  other  point  on  said  river  which  the  com- 
pany may  designate,  or  permitting  said  com- 
pany, if  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
to  rim  said  road  so  as  to  intersect  the  contem- 
plated road  from  Memphis  to  Tuscuinbia,  leav- 
ing the  route  said  road  is  to  run  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  stockholders,  voting  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. 

After  a  warm  and  lengthy  discussion,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  took  part,  the  resolu- 
tions were  finally  adopted. 

Five  counties,  viz. :  Madison,  M'Nairy,  Har- 
deman, Fayette,  and  Shelby,  voting  iii  the 
affirmative,  and  Tipton  county  alone  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

Judge  Turley,  of  Hardeman,  moved  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  railroad  in  the  sixth  reso- 
lution, and  insert  the  following  :  "commencing 
at  or  near  Memphis,  in  Shelby  county,  and  run- 
ning thence  to  Jackson,  in  Madison  county, 
over  the  ground  that  may  be  selected  by  the 
agents  of  the  company,"  which  amendment  was 
adopted  unanimously,  without  discussion. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
Edmcnd  p.  Gainxs,  President. 
R.  A.  Parker,  Secretary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  Tinsley,  of  the  brig 
Hunter,  for  Panama  papers  to  March  23d,  inclusive. 

A  subscription  of  $90,H00  had  been  made  in  Pana- 
ma for  the  construction  of  a  rail  road  from  Porto-bello 
to  Panama,  i.  e.  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
speedy  achievement  of  the  undertaking  was  consider- 
ed certain. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ventura  Marroguin, 
has  discovered  a  passage  from  Cruces  to  Porto-bello. 
i.  e.  from  sea  to  sea,  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
hills,  which  can  be  accomplished,  and  which  he  ha? 
actually  accomplished,  in  less  than  ont  day.  The 
paper  before  us  anticipates  immense  advantages  from 
this  discovery,  and  says  it  will  be  one  of  the  mosi 
splendid  triumphs  which  the  Isthmus  could  achieve 
tor  commerce  and  civilization.  The  authorities  o'' 
Panamu  had  sent  a  commission,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Marrouin,  to  explore  more  fully  the  route  refer 
red  to. — [Jour,  of  Com  ] 

Inland  Navigation. — From  the  New- York 
Observer,  we  niiike  an  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  at  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Sea 
men's  Friend  Society. 

Mr.  Peet,  in   moving  the   second   resolution 
presented  an  interesting  statistical  view  of  tht 
canals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  navigation,  of 
the  great  west.  In  New-York  alone,  he  said,  th 
(•anais  now  completed  and  in  operation  extend 
."XK)  miles thr<iugh  a  |)0])ulou8country, having  on 
their  bunks  lUO  villages  and  cities,  and  bearing 
on  their  bosom  1,8(M)  boats,   navigated  by    be- 
tween  10  and   12,000    men.     The  great  lakes 
were  also  navigated  by  numerous  large  vessels 
the  number  on  lake  Erie  alone  being  170,  in 
clndinjr  IIO  steamboats.     Passing  through  tlies< 
::i!<{'«.  and  the  Ohio  cnnal,  on  which  the  nuin 
'nr  of  boats  and   boatmen  is  increasing   will 
grvHt    rapidity,  We   rome  to    the    river    Ohio, 
which  stretches  a  thousand  miles  through  » 
fine  country  to  the  MiMiuippi>  the  father  of 
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rivers,  with  its  twenty-three  tributaries,  afford, 
ing  navigation  for  8000  miles  in  various  direc. 
tions.  The  whole  line  of  inland  navigation  in 
the  United  States,  including  canals,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  Mr.  P.  estimated  at  20,000  miles,  and  the 
whole  number  of  boats  employed  on  these  wa- 
ters at  between  6  and  7,000,  viz.  4,000  flat  boats, 
2,000  canal  boats,  betwet>n  3  and  400  steam- 
boats, and  200  sloops  and  schooners.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  Inland  nav'i;ation 
is  60  or  70,000,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
transported  annually  is  more  than  200,000. 
Through  nearly  Mhe  whole  extent  of  this  im- 
mense  line  of  navigation,  Mr.  P.  said,  the  sab- 
bath is  shamefully  violated.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  arrangements  of  men  of  business  were 
such  as  to  require  the  labor  of  the  boataien  and 
others  connected  with  inland  navigation  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  on  other  days,  and  thus  they  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  religi- 
ous instruction,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  introduction  of  every  species  of  immorality. 

Ow  THE  Burning  or  Water. — From  a  re- 
cent number  of  Silliman's  Journal,  we  copy 
the  following  respecting  the  "American  Water 
Burner,"  which  we  have  several  times  mention- 
ed. We  omit  several  pages  of  theoretical 
reasoning,  and  confine  our  extracts  entirely  to 
the  results. 

"  The  experiments  Avhich  I  have  made  have 
proved  practically,  that  an  ehgine  with  a  pow- 
er equal  to  driving  a  boat  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  railroad  car  twice  that  distance  in  the 
same  time,  with  ten  or  twelve  passengers,  may 
•  >e  made  for  one  hundred  dollars  :  and  that  the 
engine  with  its  preparing  vessel  (a  substitute 
for  the  boiler  in  the  steam  engine)  need  not 
weigh  one  hundred  pounds — and  the  expense 
of  working  it  will  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  hour.  There  are  certainly  no  diffi- 
culties to  be  removed.  These  facts  have  been 
verified  practically  and  repeatedly  before  hun- 
dreds of  people. 

"  Some  recent  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
constructing  lamps  for  burning  water,  to  pro- 
duce light  and  heat,  have  perfected  the  opera- 
lion  for  these  purposes.  It  now  carries  demon- 
stration in  every  form.  For  instancie,  when 
you  put  by  one  fourth  of  a  gill  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine into  the  lamp,  and  as  much  water,  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  less  than  that  of  boil- 
mg  water,  the  vapor  that  comes  over  will  be 
in  the  ratio  of  about  equal  parts  of  each.  If, 
in  the  combustion  of  these  vapors,  a  dne  pro- 
portion of  air  is  mixed  and  inflamed,  it  will  in 
a  few  minutes  boil  a  two  quart  copper  tea 
kettle.  If  small  brass  wire  is  brought  over 
and  in  contact  with  the  flame,  it  instantly 
drops  in  pieces — small  copper  wire  is  readily 
melted — fine  iron  wire,  if  the  proportion  be 
right,  is  instantly  inflamed — and  thin  sheet 
copper,  with  a  small  piece  of  silver,  or  silver 
soldered  en  it  with  borax,  being  exposed  to  the 
5arae,  the  silver  melts  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  copper  very  soon  ;  and  this  is  done  while 
die  vapor  is  not  concentrated  in  any  way,  and 
ssues  only  with  a  velocity  about  the  same  as 
that  ef  gas  in  gas  lights. 

"  This  discovery  gives  every  promise  of  sup- 
()lying  a  much  cheaper  fuel,  (as  a  fuel,)  ex- 
.!lusive  of  a  clear  saving  of  light,  than  any 
one  now  in  use.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
my  lamps,  &c.  into  use  as  soon  as  I  conve- 
niently can." 

The  following  remarks  by  Professor  Silliman 
will  show  how  much  importance  may  be  at- 
tached to  these  discoveries  :  *ri»^< 

"  We  have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Morey's  ex- 
periments, and  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of 
bis  statements,  as  regards  the  great  amount  of 
heat  and  light  evolved  by  combustion  of  the 
vapor  of  water  mixed  \v'\x\\  that  of  spirits  of 
nrpentine,  or  alcohol,  and  duly  modified  by 
!Otnmon  air.  The  results  are  very  jtriking 
ind  beautiful,  and  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  prove  of  g^tat  praeticai 
utility.'* 
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Uppei  Mi—i»>ippi'  February,  1834. 

I  hardly  know  whence  to  date  this  letter,  unless 
it  be  from  the  sources  of  the  SinsiniiawBy,  between 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Galena.  I  left  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  a  forious  squall  of  snow,  which,  violent  as 
however,  could  not  affect  the  politeness  of 
Jhe*yoim«  officer,  who  insisted  upon  driving  me  6  or 
7  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ouisconsin,  in  a  cariole. 
A  gentloman  who  fills  a  civil  station  of  some  impor 
.  »-«  an  the  frontier,  while  he  also  acts  as  suttler 
to  the  post  at  Fore  Crawford,  was  waning  f»r  me  at 
the  crossing  place,  where  several  squaws,  with  im 
mense  packs  sustained,  after  the  usual  Indian  fashion 
of  carrying  burthens,  by  a  band  around  the  forehead, 
collected  with  two  or  three  Frenchmen,  and  half 
breeds,  under  a  shed  appertaining  to  a  large 
stone  mansion  •n  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river, 
gave  to  the  place  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
trading  establishment.  Entering  the  house  for  a  mo- 
ment,  I  found  two  rather  pretty  and  very  well  dressed 
young  girls  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  whose  raven 
locks  and  eyes  of  jet,  alone  proclaimed  their  half 
blood  origin.  One  of  the  ladies  sketched  ;  and  we 
had  just  got  into  a  discussion  upon  the  plates  of  a 
■ew  English  Annual  which  she  had  In  her  hands, 
when  a  call  from  without  compelled  me  at  once  to 
bid  my  friend  farewell,  and  leave  him  the  agreeable 
task  of  entertaining  the  backwood  beauties  by  him- 
self. I  have,  at  different  places  on  the  froniier, 
•••n  some  of  these  half-breed  fair  ones,  the  piquancy 
of  whose  charms  would  excite  no  slight  sensation 
in  the  gay  circles  of  the  Atlantic  States.  But,  like 
the  full-bloodod  Indian  females,  they  lose  their 
b«auty  very  soon  :  like  them,  too,  when  faded,  they 
exhibit  a  harshness  of  feature  which  is  almost  for- 
bidding. An  aged  Indian  has  often  something  in- 
teresting and  even  attractive  in  his  countenance, 
but  an  aged  squaw,  or  one  even  in  whose  face  the 
light  of  youth  no  longer  lingers,  is  any  thing  but 
prepossessing — is  even  haggish.  Ii  is  tu  this  frail  and 
fleeting  condition  of  their  charms,  the  early  deser- 
tion of  their  husbands,  whether  rr  >l  or  white,  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  :  for  the  aticction,  the  tond 
nets,  the  devotedness  of  an  Indian  girl  to  her  lover 
know  no  bounds,  and  her  truth  is  beyond  impeach- 
ment. In  the  strange  intermixture  of  population 
on  the  frontiers,  these  qualities  are  of  course  of- 
tener  tried  and  better  tested,  than  in  those  distant 
wilds  where  the  Indian  still  roves  free  from  the 
perilous  influence  of  the  white  man,  untaught  in 
those  principles  of  morality  which  are  made  to  de- 
pend upon  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
unskilled  in  that  system  of  dealing  which  takes  its 
color  of  fairness  according  to  the  blood  of  the  per- 
son dealt  with.  I  have  said  that,  though  their 
features  «re  not  often  regular,  there  is  at  times 
something  very  atiractivs,  even  to  piquancy,  aboui 
them.  You  would  think  so,  I  know,  could  you  see 
one  that  I  have  in  »•  my  mind's  eye"  at  this  moment. 

I  have  fallen  in  with  so  many  straggling  parties 
and  broken  bands  of  different  tribes  upon  the  |bor- 
ders,  any  where  between  Detroit  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  that  it  matters  not  to  say  at  what  point  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  large,  dark,  and  elo- 
quent  eyes  that  beam  in  swimming  lustre  before  me. 
The  straight  forehead  is,  perhaps,  a  thought  too 
low ;  and  yet,  while  those  tresses,  dark  as  nicht, 
are  gathered  so  far  away  from  its  broad  polished 
surface,  it  were  too  masculine  if  an  aiem  higher.  1 
said  her  leatures  were  not  regular  ;  the  nose  is  too 
retrousse  for  a  sculpior's  model,  yet  never  did  his 
chisel  set  that  feature  with  more  beautful  distinct- 
ness, between  a  pair  of  clear  and  pencilled  brows, 
like  those.  How  much  of  manhood's  force  and  wo- 
man's fondnesii  dwells  around  that  mouth  :  and  when 
its  dewy  portals  disclose  teoih,  whiter  than  •'  snow 
upon  a  raven's  wing,"  one  need  not  be  a  Mahometan, 
to  fancy  Houri's  lips,  like  those.  But  what  shall  I 
n*y  of  her  figure  7  It  is  too  much  below  the  stan- 
dard heighth  to  create  a  sensation  in  a  balUroom  ; 
and  the  untrained  waist,  were  it  not  tor  the  plump 
thvufh  falling  sheulderii  and    fall  outlin«  above, 


would  not  appear  too  slender  to  dispense  with  some  ' 
of  Mrs.  Cantelo's  discipline  :  yet  such  a  form  would 
Hebe  choose,  should  she  roam  the  world  for  a  new 
tenement  to  dwell  in. 

To  repeat  the  unspeakable  and  ludicrously  ex- 
pressive name  of  this  Indian  beauty,  would  destroy 
any  interest  this  attempt  at  describing  her  may  have 
created  ;  and  1  am  half  disposed  to  steal  the  finely 
appropriate  name  of  a  Menominie  belle,  strongly 
resembliof  her, who  is  called  Mokeeeheicon,  or "  The 
Bubbling  Spring." 

But  1  am  too  long  a  truant  from  my  fellow  travel- 
ler. We  descended  the  steep  bluff  together,  and 
got  upon  the  now  frail  ice  of  the  Ouisconsin,  by 
means  of  poles  and  pieces  of  loose  timber  thrown  out 
from  the  ahsre,  while  we  slid  our  baggage  upon  a 
smooth  board  over  a  broad  opening  near  the  margin 
of  the  rapid  current.  Once  on  the  main  body  of  the 
ice,  I  was  dragged  over  in  a  train  by  Indians,  while 
a  Canadian  or  two  went  ahead  with  long  poles  to  try 
the  ice,  and  then  on  reaching  the  opposite  shore  the 
same  ceremonies  being  repeated,  we  after  some  de- 
lay made  good  our  landing.  A  tail,  ricketty  old 
Barouche,  (I  should  as  soon  think  of  driving  an  ox 
cart  into  my  bed  room,  as  bringing  such  a  tnachine 
among  these  hills  at  this  season)  stood  waiting  for 
us  in  a  frozen  swamp  ;  after  stowing  our  baggage 
and  making  the  crank  craft  shorten  sail  by  lowering 
the  leathern  top,  we  got  fairly  under  way.  We  had 
not  gone  a  mile  before  the  swingle-tree  broke,  while 
crossing  a  brisk  stream,  and  our  driver  having  re- 
paired the  difficulty  after  an  hours  delav  in  a  heavy 
snow  storn,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  timber  with  his 
knife  from  a  grove  at  hand,  we  started  afresh,  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  bluff  by  which  y*u  first  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  the  Ouiscvnsin,  at  about  three 
o'clock.  The  ascent — perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
high,  was  in  two  pitches,  either  of  which,  on  a  sum- 
mer's day,  would  trouble  a  man  to  walk  up,  who 
wanted  wind  and  a  firm  tread.  They  were  now  co- 
vered with  frash  snow,  having  an  underlaycr  of 
smooth  ice,  created  by  the  previous  thaw,  and  the 
office  of  our  two  h<ilf-starved  horses  in  getting  up 
the  old  barouche,  you  may  readily  imagine,  was  no 
sinecure.  The  driver  (from  my  own  State)  was  a 
forward,  two-third  witted  sort  of  a  chap,  grafting 
the  impudence  of  a  New  York  hackney  coachman 
upon  the  not  disagreeable  freedom  of  Western  cha- 
racter, and  having  a  head  coated  without  with  a  mass 
of  hair,  which  curled  so  tight  as  to  keep  his  eyes  al- 
way  open  on  the  stare,  while  it  was  lined  within 
with  an  accumulation  of  conceit  that  swelled  his 
cheeks  nearly  to  bursting,  yet  bold,  active,  and  with 
all  his  disagreeable  familiarity,  probably  meaning 
well.  His  two  nags  (which  looked  like  frames  ot 
that  interesting  quadruped,  the  horse,  set  up  for  fur- 
ther finishing^  he  honestly  believed,  with  Goldfinch, 
were  "  equal  to  any  pair  of  tits  that  ever  touched 
harness  ;"  #id  therefore  treated  our  suggestion  that 
they  would  not  be  able  lo  make  good  their  footing  to 
the  top  ol  the  hill  with  just  disdain.  Like  Bonaparte, 
however,  he  paused  to  harangue  his  forces  before 
scaling  the  Alps  :  "  Now,  you,  Dsctor,  be  careful 
how  you  tread,  you  infernal  villain — and  Fanny,  you 
know  better,  you  hussy,  than  to  let  the  Doctor  be  al 
ways  a^ra^ging  you  his  side  the  road — now  go 
ahead.  G —  d yon  !"  This  pithy  address  seem- 
ed to  be  as  well  understood  by  the  sagacious  brutes, 
as  if  our  friend  had  spoken  in  the  Hounhym  Ian. 
guage,  like  Gulliver  himself.  The  learned  M.  D. 
and  the  gentle  Fanny  gave  such  a  violent  start,  that 
what  with  our  pushing  behind  the  vehicle  and  our 
conductor's  urging  them  on  with  an  enormous  ox 
goad  before,  thn  first  ascent  was,  with  much  floun- 
dering, soon  made  good  :  but  they  could  no  more. — 
Like  Saunders  Supplejaw  in  Quentin  Durward, 
"  there  they  stuck."  They  did  indeed  make  little 
excursions  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  only  to 
slip  back  to  the  same  place.  Nor  did  I  wonder  at 
it.  I  was  obliged  myself  to  climb  the  slippery  steep 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  at  the  risk  of  having  my 
neck  broke  by  the  floundering  horses,  who  once 
nearly  gained  the  top,  when  their  footing  giving  way, 
they  came  tumbling  down,  carriage  and  all,  jumbled 
together  like  the  picture  of  Pheton's  mishap  in  the 
school  edition  of  Tooko's  Pantheon.  In  this  last  at. 
tempt  they  fortunately  broke  the  carriage,  or  we 
might  have  Pooled  our  heels  on  the  spot  till  mid 
night.  In  the  existing  wreck  of  matter,  however, 
we  determined  at  once  to  mount  the  two  horses' 
bare  backs,  while  our  conductor  should  try  and  keep 
up  with  ns  on  foot  till  we  gained  the  liojse  of  a  set 
tier  some  six  or  seven  miles  ofl'.  and  could  smd  back 
a  conveyance  for  our  baggage.  The  horses  being 
with  some  difficulty  led  up  the  hill,  our  conductor 
began  at  once  trying  the  strength  of  his  legs,  by 
kicking  th«  poer  brutes  in  their  ribs,  an  application 


which  the  Doctor  took  with  as  much  quiet  m  if  h* 
felt  that  he  deserved  it  for  his  mal-practiee.  The 
gentle  Fanny,  however,  seemed  determined  to  show 
her  humane  roaster,  that  however  he  might  excel  ber 
in  the  uee  of  the  whip,  she  was  more  than  a  match 
for  him  when  it  came  to  •  flourish  of  heels ;  and  ac- 
'^ordingly,  she  handled  her  hoofs  with  such  dexterity 
that  one  of  them  descended  so  pluraply  upon  the 
epigastrnm  of  the  offending  conductor,  as  nearly  to 
drive  the  breath  out  of  hie  body.  He  recoiled  a  tew 
paces  in  the  snow,  but  did  nut  seem  the  least  hurt, 
while  I  mounted  his  assailant  before  another  roood 
could  be  bad  between  the  combatants,  and  my  com- 
pan  ton  taking  the  other  horse,  we  all  pushed  oflT  to> 
getlier  as  fast  as  we  could  from  the  ecene  of  our 
misfortunes.  Commend  me  to  an  afternoon's  earner 
on  the  back  of  a  broadsword,  but  never  let  my  lirabe 
cross  the  naked  chine  of  such  a  beast  again  in  a 
trot  of  six  miles.  My  companion  disrooonted  and 
walked  a  part  of  the  way,  but  1  clung  to  my  bed  of 
down  the  whole  of  the  route,  twisting  and  turning 
the  whiles  thereon  at  a  rate  that  made  the  wolves — 
')f  which  we  passed  several — stop  and  stare  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  the  St.  Vitus'  dance.  The  cabin  at  which 
we  stopped  belonged  to  an  emigrant  originally  from 
New  Hampshire,  but  now  for  fifteea  years  a  rover  in 
the  West.  From  his  present  residence  he  had  been 
several  times  driven  off  by  the  Indians,  and  of  course 
like  most  of  the  settlers,  hsted  them  cordially.  He 
had  two  or  three  loaded  rifles  suspended  by  wooden 
hooks  over  his  fire  place  ;  and  assigned  to  me  as  a 
reason  for  keeping  them  always  thus  ready,  "that 
he  was  a  lone  man,  and  didn't  want  any  rascally  In- 
dian to  come  snooping  for  hogs  about  his  place." — 
"Surely,  sir,"  I  observed,  "you  would  not  shoet  them 
unless  they  did  you  mischief?"  "  Wliy,  I  don't  say 
as  to  that  stranger,  but  the  varmint  give  us  a  heap  of 
trouble ;  and  I'd  rather  for  their  own  sakes  that  none 
of  their  rifles  would  come  cracking  about  my  door." 
"  Well,  I  always  get  rid  of  the  red  devils,"  pur- 
sued an  old  backwoodsman,  standing  by,  *'  with 
out  shooting  any  on  them,  and  its  only  by  catch. 
ing  two  that  came  hunting  near  me  last  apring, 
and  making  them  understand  that  they  run  a 
smart  chance  of  their  lives  if  they  ever  come  within 
rifle  shot  of  my  cornfield  again.  Govemment'a 
bought  their  land,  and  it's  wrong  for  them  to  be  ca- 
vorting round  quiet  people's  bouses  any  more." — 
Contrast  such  viewb  and  tellings  with  the  hospitable 
conduct  toward  the  Indians,  ef  recent  settlers  from 
your  own  State,  which  I  have  commemorated  in  for- 
mer letters,  and  you  will  for  the  moment  feet  a  (low 
of  pride  for  the  generous  dealings  of  the  New  York 
emigrant.  Examine  the  subjest  deeper,  and  that  juat 
pride  will  not  be  diminished,  but  you  will  at  least 
have  charity  for  the  startling  creed  of  the  old  back< 
woodsman. 

The  cause  of  the  existing  hatred  of  many  of  the 
old  borderers  to  the  very  name  of  Indian  mnst  be 
sought  for  far  back  in  the  bloody  annals  of  our  fron- 
tiers. Its  origin  may  there  be  found  in  the  fierce 
collisions,  the  midnight  burnings,  the  massacre*  and 
cruel  devastations  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  a  thou* 
sand  tales  of  our  infancy.  The  bitter  feeling*,  the 
recollection  of  wrongs  committed  or  incurred— ef 
vengeance  wreaked  or  reaped  in  these  desperate 
scenes, — have  lived  for  generations  in  the  families 
of  their  daring  and  much  enduring  actors.  In  the 
solitary  life  of  a  frontier-man,  so  tar  removed  from 
the  ordinary  objects  which  engage  the  thoughts  of 
men  of  his  class  in  thickly>settled  parts  of  the  conn. 
try,  they  form  his  chief  subject  for  reflection,  when 
roving  the  forest,  or  laboring  alone  in  the  field  by 
day,  and  they  are  the  theme  upon  which  he  descants 
when  his  young  offspring  gather  around  their  hem. 
ble  hearth  by  night.  His  children  drink  in  the  black 
story  with  all  the  greediness  ef  infant  ears,  and  when 
wishing  tor  the  detail  of  further  horrors,  they  are 
placed  perforce  by  their  mother  on  their  pallet  of 
dtraw,  she  stills  their  cries  by  whispering  the  name 
uf  some  dreaded  Chieftain  in  their  ears — as  I  have 
more  than  once  myself  heard  ihe  name  of  Black  Hawk 
used  to  still  the  murmurs  of  a  nursling.  The  les- 
Mus  thus  taught  are  ineradicatile,  while  th«  accu- 
mulated passions  and  prejudices  of  generations  are 
thus  transmitted  and  kept  alive.  A  peculiar  class  of 
men  is  thus  crrated,  or  ratlier  iva.s  created,  years 
^ind  years  ago  ; — 3  class  of  men  as  distinct  in  many 
respects  from  the  more  happily  situated  inhabitants 
of  countries  slieltrrcd  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
IS  if  it  had  its  birth  in  another  p'anei  ;  and  the  chief 
;:liaracieri!«tic  of  ii*  members  is — (I  do  not  speak 
iroriically) — that  ilicy  hiive  tv/oconsciehceo — one  for 
:hc  white  and  ano'her  for  the  red  man.  You  smile 
credulouslessly  at  such  an  anomaly  in  morals ;  but 
however  paradoxical  it  m.iy  appear  upon  paper,  it  is 
a  fact  as  notoiious  aa  t)i«  open  day  that  there  have 
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been  and  are  men  oa  the  frontiera,  wboae  dealings 
with  civilized  society,  whose  general  humanity, 
whose  exact  attendance  even  to  their  religioua  du. 
ties,  are  such  as  to  ensure  them  respect,  if  it  did  not 
give  them  weight,  in  any  well  ordered  community, 
and  that  with  thess  very  men  the  rights  and  privi. 
leges,  the  property,  the  life  of  an  Indian,  do  nut 
weigh  a  feather.  For  some  most  remarkable  and 
deeply  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  this  strange  in. 
congruity  of  disposition,  I  refer  you  to  several  admi- 
rable articles  on  frontier  life  and  "  Indian  Hating" 
in  the  back  numbers  of  Judge  Hall's  Western  Maga- 
zine.* 

Now  this  is  the  class,  bold,  enterprising  and  hardy, 
tfue  to  each  other,  and  just  and  hospitable  to  the 
white  stranger,  but  having  no  place  in  their  system 
of  doing  goo.1  for  the  unfriended  Indian,  which  since 
this  English  settlement  of  the  back  countries,   have 
been  brought  continually  in  contact  with  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil.     They   nione   are  the  real 
pioneers.)  Wave  after  wave  of  Western  immigra- 
tion has  rolled   from  our  cultivated   coast  over  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mitsisaipi,  but  while  each  shot 
beyond  its   predecesser,  and   left  it  sealing  far  be- 
hind, it  has  only  thrust  in  advance,  it  has  never  ab. 
sorbed,  or  commingled  with,  the  distinct  and  narrow 
currents  that  first  led  the  way.     These  pioneers  do 
indeed  continually  penetrate  beyond  the  immediate 
Indian  boundaries,  and  there,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  you  may  sec  the  hereditary 
enemies  they  have  left  behind  living  upon  the  kind- 
est terms  with   the  new  white   population  that  suc- 
ceeds, until  their  land  becomes  so  valuable  as  to  be 
coveted  by  their  neighbors,  when  government  steps 
in  and  removes  them  once  more  to  struggle  with 
their  old  enemies  beyond  the  border.     Driven  from 
their  favorite  hunting  grounds — torn  from  the  graves 
of  their  fathers — ^and  the  attachment  of  an  Indian  to 
the  last  is  like  his  love  of  vengeance  and  his  pro. 
pensity  for  gambling,  and   his  devotion  to  spirituous 
liquor — when  once  tasted  a  perfect  passion  with  him) 
— he  goes  to  dwell   among  a  strange  and  often  a 
hostile  people,  with  whom  his  unremembered  and 
broken  tribe  soon  passes  into  a  by.word.     There, 
generally,  the  terms  he  ia  upon  with  the  stattered 
pioneers  that  often  have  reached  even  that  remote 
place  before  him.  preclude  him  from  a  market  for 
bis  venison  and  skins  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
And  if  ho  does  not  take  to  shooting  his  white  neigh. 
bors'  bogs,  and  ^et  brought  down  himself  by  a  rifle 
ball  in  return,  he  wanders  off  to  some  distant  trading 
.post,  where  he  either  runs  himself  incurably  in  debt 
by  taking  goods  at    credit  from  the   American  Fur 
Company,  at  a  thousand  per  cent,  above  their  market 
value,  or  else  learns  from  the  Scotch  and  English 
trader  to  love  the  Sagarntuh  and  the  Chemoeomon, 
and  to  go  with  the  various  tribes  within  our  borders, 
which  the  British  Government  at  this  moment  reli- 
giously keep  in  their  pay,  to  receive  arms  and  pre- 
sents at  Maiden,  ami  to  hold  himself  ready  to  join 
the  first  marauding  party  of  his  red  brethreu  which 
shall  raise  the  warwhoop  on  the  border,  and  add 
new  venom  to  the  deadly  feud  of  the  pioneer.    Some- 
times indeed   he  becomes  a  dealer  in  small   peltries 
on  his  own  account,  and   usually  visits  the  home  ot 
his  childhood,  where  some  thriving  village  has  in  the 
meantime  sprung  up,  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  the 
chase,  and  get  his  supply  ot  little  necessaries  in  re. 
turn.     Several  instances  of  the  last  were  mentioned 
to  me  at  the   pretty  hamlets  of  Ottawa  and  Henne- 
pin, on  the  Illinois,  where  I  was  told  that  the  store- 
keepers dealt  with  different  Indians,  whotn  they  had 
repeatedly  trusted  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
dollas  for  the    term  of  a   year,  without   their  confi- 
dence being  ever  abused.     But  the  Indian  returning 
hence  to  his   wildwood  haunts,  still    in   passing  the 
frontier  avoids  the  beings  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  is  such  a  fearful  account  of  mutual  wrung 
and  injury   left   unbalanced;  and  if  he  lies  down  at 
night  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  white  man's  roof,  it  is 
one  that  covers  the  family  of  some  new  wanderer  to 
the  wast,  to  whom  the  wild  deeds  of  frontier  life  are 
only  known  through  the  softened  medium  of  fiction, 
as  a  tale  of  other  days.     But  much  more  likely  is  he. 
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*  It  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  the  records  of  the 
•riminal  Court  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  State 
of  New  York,  will  supply  some  facts  in  relation  to 
Indian  Hitting  nearer  home.  I  think  it  was  last 
October  only  that  I  saw  a  statement  in  a  Johnstown 
newspaper  in  relation  to  an  Indian  murder  commit- 
ted by  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  had  been  in  past 
years  tried  and  acquitted  by  Mohawk  juries,  several 
times,  upon  diflereni  indictments  for  Indian  murders, 
lie  destroyed  his  victim,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
till  that  moment,  by  picking  him  ofT  with  his  rifle, 
while  fishing  in  his  canoe  between  two  white  men. 


if  his  blanket  alone  be  not  hia  bed,  to  betake  himself 
to  some  tenantlesj  mansion,  where  the  charred  shell 
of  what  was  formerly  the  family  dwelling  of  a  once 
happy  but  now  desolated  pioneer,  blackens  the  lonely 
heath.     Here,  while  the  prairie  blast  whstles  through 
the  gaping   timbers,  the  Indian,  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  where  the  feet  of  his  red  brothers  have  slip, 
ped  in  the  blood  their  ruthless  hands  have  shed,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  exult  in  the  demoniac  feelings 
of  gratified   revenge,  so  dear  to  his  race,  to  brood 
through  the  hours  of  midnight  over  the  accumulated 
wrongs  under  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  sufler- 
i'  g,  and  to  emerge  from  his  gloomy  lair  in  the  morn, 
iug,  eager   for  an   encounter  that   may  relieve  his 
swollen  feelings.     Imagine  now  the  white  man.  who 
once  thought  himself  the  possessor  of  that  spot  ; — 
he,  the  ruined  parent  of  that  shattered  home,  hanir- 
ing  around  the  only  remains  ot  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  !  and  then  conceive  what  would  be  the  meeting 
of  two  such  beings.     There  is  not  another  touch  re- 
quired  to  the  picture  ; — and  yet  it  is  no  picture  ;  it  is 
reality.     The  deserted  dwellings  I  have  seen  again 
and  again.     The  stories  connected  with  them  are  so 
familiar  in  their  neighborhood,  as  to  be  told  without 
emotion.     The   state   of   feeling  they   keep   alive 
among  the  whites  I  have   already  explained.     The 
isolated    condition   of  the   Indian  is  also   too   well 
known. 

But  enough  of  this  for  the  present ;  when  I  have 
delivered  the  letters  which  I  have  for  individuals  high 
in  the  Indian  department  further  down  the  country, 
you  shall  have  my  own  crude  nations  in  relation  to 
our  national  policy  toward  this  singular  people. 

Having  recovered  our  baggage,  I  btarted  with  my 
fellow  traveller  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  mom. 
ing,  in  a  jumper,  trusting  to  his  knowlege  of  the  dif. 
ferent  groves,  which  are  the  landmarks  of  the  prai. 
ries,  for  (Ending  our  way  tu  a  neighbor's,  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  off.  We  had  proceeded  a  very 
few  miles,  when  every  sign  of  s  trail  being  snoweo 
up,  we  became  completely  lost,  and  wandered  ever 
the  prairie  for  eleven  hours ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
we  would  get  a  snatch  of  a  track  where  the  snuw  had 
drifted  it  bare,  but  a  few  moments  afterwards  we 
would  be  driving  just  as  much  at  random  as  ever. — 
The  night  at  last  closed  in  extremely  cold,  and  the 
wind  swept  over  the  prairie  so  piercingly,  that  tne 
very  wolves  seemed  to  shiver  as  they  stood  looking 
at  us  in  the  bright  moonlight — (the  number  and  im- 
pudence of  these  rascals  on  the  prairies  is  almost  in- 
credible)— but  the  glorious  sky  above  us  seemed  to 
lend  some  of  its  influence  to  our  spirits;  and,  so  long 
as  oar  poor  horse  held  out,  we  determined  to  keep 
on.  His  strength,  however,  began  to  be  too  much 
tried  as  we  passed  along  the  mouth  of  a  number  of 
ravines  scooped  out  ot  the  prairie,  and  descended  oc- 
casionally into  the  groves  that  filled  theai,  to  see  if 
we  could  discover  a  house.  The  wearied  brute  seem- 
ed so  lo^he  to  leave  the  last  one  we  entered,  that,  af- 
ter pausing  and  halooing  in  vain  for  sometime,  I  pro* 
posed  that  we  should  turn  him  loose  to  brouse  on  the 
trees,  and,  making  a  fire,  lay  down  in  the  snow  for 
the  night.  My  friend  preferred  trying  one  mure  ra- 
vine for  the  house,  as  we  were  both  very  sharp  set ; 
and,  starting  anew  to  take  a  short  cut  up  the  hill  side, 
we  came  to  the  brink  of  a  narrow  and  deep  gully, 
which  my  companion  got  out  to  examine.  "Jump 
him  over,"  he  cried. 

"  Jump  the  devil ! — the  horse  can  hardly  step." 

•'  Try  him." 

"He'll  break  the  jumper." 

••  Then  we'll  'camp  upon  the  spot." 

The  grove  echoed  with  a  s'ngle  applicatioa  I  made 
with  a  flat  stick  to  the  poor  brute's  back,  and  the 
flying  car  (emphatically  njumptr)  landed  safely  with 
me  in  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  gully.  We  gained 
the  open  prairie  once  more — heard  the  bark  of  a 
watch  dog — and  descending  another  ravine,  were 
comfortably  housed,  an  hour  before  midnight,  in  the 
log  dwelling  of  a  miner.  H. 

An  Essay  on  New  Trials,  by  David  Graham, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York:  Halstead  &, 
VooRHiKs.  8vo.  pp.  636. — "  The  principal  object  of 
this  work  is  to  aid  the  junior  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  a  branch  of  practice  of  daily  occurrence." — 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  appears  well  suited  to 
accomplish  the  object  announced  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  preface,  which  we  have  extracted  above.  The 
work  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters ;  the  first  thir. 
teen  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  various  grounds  of 
motion  for  new  trials,  as,  foi  example,  want  of  due 
notice  of  trial,  irregularity  in  impannelling  the  Jury 
misconduct  of  the  party  or  his  Counsel  on  the  trial — 
misconduct  of  the  Jury — defects   of  the  verdict  as 


being  void  or  against  law,  or  against  evidance,  or  by 
reason  of  the  damages,  &.c. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  applications 
for  new  trials,  m  what  are  termed  •«  Hard  Actions,* 
under  which  head  are  classed  actions  arising  ex  de. 
lieto,  qui  tarn,  and  penal  actions,  and  crimiiul  cases. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  relates  to  applications,  after 
two  trials,  and  trials  at  bar ;  and  the  sixteenth  to  ap. 
plications  in  Equity,  "  after  verdicts  on  feigned  issues 
and  issues  at  law." 

The  subject  is  one  with  which  we  arc  personally 
little  conversant ;  but  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
and  its  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  we  willingly 
accept  the  experience  of  its  author,  whose  name 
has  been  long  known  at  the  bar,  as  a  sufficient  gua. 
rente  e. 

The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  by  Roht.  MmeruMk;  let 
American  edition  :  1.  vol. ;  N.  York,  D.  Applcton 
&  Co — Is  not  this,  gentle  reader,  a  very  taking  title 
— **  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep!"  and  does  it  not  forth- 
with set  the  waking  faculties  upon  inquiring  into  that 
state,  which  the  author  denominates  '*  the  suspen- 
sion of  animal  life,"  during  the  continuance  of  which 
"  the  creature  is  under  the  influence  of  organiclife 
alone  ?" 

Such,  we  thiak,  will  be  its  general  effect,  and  we 
may  promise  in  all  safety,  that  whether  philosophers 
or  not,  those  who  take  up  this  volume  will  find 
themselves  both  instructed  and  interested  by  it. 

We  make  a  short  extract  aboot  dreams  : 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  dreaming  and 
insanity.  Dr  Abercrombie  defines  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  states  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  er- 
roneous impression,  being  permanent,  affects  the 
conduct;  whereas  in  dreaming,  no  influence  on  the 
conduct  is  produced,  because  the  vision  is  dissipat- 
ed on  awaking.  Thia  definition  is  nearly,  but  not 
wholly  correct ;  for  in  somnambulism  and  sleep.talk- 
ing,  the  conduct  is  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
dream.  Dr.  Rush  has,  with  great  shrewdness,  re. 
marked,  that  a  dream  may  be  considered  as  a  tran- 
stent  paroxysm  of  delirium,  and  delirium  as  a  perma. 
nent  dream. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal  aubject  to  dreaming. 
We  have  every  reasen  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  do  the  same.  Horses  neigh  and 
rear,  and  dogs  bark  and  growl  in  their  sleep.  Pro. 
bably,  at  such  times,  the  remembrance  of  the  chase 
or  the  combat  was  passing  through  the  minds  of 
these  creatures ;  and  they  also  not  unfrequently 
manifest  signs  of  fear,  joy,  playfulness,  and  almost 
every  other  paasion.*  Ruminating  animals,  such 
as  the  sheep  and  cow,  dream  less ;  but  even  they 
are  sometimes  so  affected,  especially  at  the  perio<l 
of  rearing  their  young.  The  parrot  is  said  to 
dream,  and  I  should  suppose  some  ether  birds  do 
the  same.  Indeed  the  more  intellectual  the  animal 
IS,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  subject  to  dreaming. — 
Whether  the  fishes  dream,  it  is  impossible  to  conjee 
ture  :  nor  can  it  be  guessed,  with  any  thing  like  cer- 
tainty, at  what  point  in  the  scale  of  animal  intellect, 
the  capability  of  dreaming  ceases,  although  it  is  very 
certain  there  is  such  a  point.  I  apprehend  that 
dreaming  is  a  much  more  general  law  than  is  com. 
monly  supposed,  and  that  many  animals  dream  which 
are  never  suspected  of  doing  so. 

Some  men  are  said  never  to  dream,  and  others  on. 
ly  when  their  health  is  disordered :  Dr.  Beattie  men. 
tions  a  case  of  the  latter  (description.  J|For  many 
years  before  his  death.  Dr.  Reid  had  no  conscious, 
ness  of  ever  having  dreamed  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  takes 
notice  of  a  person  who  never  did  so  till  his  twenty, 
sixth  year,  when  he  began  to  dream  in  consequence 
of  having  had  a  fever.  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
but  that,  in  these  cases,  the  individnals  may  have  had 
dreams  from  the  same  age  as  other  people,  and  un. 
der  the  same  circumsunces,  although  probably  they 
were  of  so  vague  a  nature,  as  to  have  soon  faded 
away  from  the  memory. 

Dreams  occur  more  frequently  in  the  morning  than 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  a  proof  that  the  sleep 
s  much  more  profound  in  the  latter  period  then  in 
the  former.  Towards  morning,  the  faculties  being 
refreshed  by  sleep,  are  more  disposed  to  enter  into 
activity  :  and  this  explains  why,  as  we  approach  the 
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*  "  Tbe  ■tsf-hoaiut*,  wenry  wUh  tlie  cbaae^ 
L.ayMretcliea  upon  tbe  runby  floor. 
And  urf«id  in  dreami  the  forest  race      '■":      :  ^^ 
From  Teviot  stone  to  Eakdale  moor." 
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hours  of  waking,  our  dreams  are  more  fresh  and 
Tivid  Owing  lo  the  comparatively  active  stale  of 
the  faculties,  morning  dreams  are  the  more  rational 
-whence  the  old  adage,  thatsuch  dreams  are  true 

Children  dream  almost  from  their  birth ;  and  if 
we  may  iud«J  fi-om  what,  on  many  occasions,  they 
may  endure  during  sleep,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
vision,  which  haum  their  young  namds  are  often  of 

very  frightful  kind.     Children,  from  many  causes, 
are  more  apt  to  have  dreams  ot  terror  than  adults. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  peculiarly  subject  to  va- 
rious  diteaaefc,  such   as  teething,   convulsions,  and 
bowol  complaints,  those   fertile  sources   of  mental 
terror  in  sleep  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  their  minds 
ar«  exceedingly  susceptible  of  dread,  in  all  its  forms, 
and  prone  to  be  acted   on  by  it,  whatever  shape   it 
assumes.     Many  of  the  dreams  experienced  at  this 
early  period,  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind.     They   are   remembered  in  after.years  with 
feelings  of  pain ;  and,  blending  with  the  more  de. 
lightful  reminiscences  of    childhood,    demonstrate 
*  that  this  era,    which    we  are  apt  to  consider  one 
varied  scene  of  sunshine  and  happiness,-  had,  as  well 
as  future  life,  its  shadows  of  melancholy,  and  was 
not  untinged  with  hues  of  sorrow   and   care.     The 
sleep  of  infancy,   therefore,  is  far  from  being  that 
ideal  state  of  felicity  which  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  haunted  with  its  own  terrors,  even  more  than 
that  of  adults  ;  and,  if  many  of  the   vioions   which 
people  it  are  equally  delightful,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it   is  also  tortured  by  dreams  of  a   more 
painful  character  than  often  fall  to  the  share  of  after- 
life. 

In  health,  when  the  mind  is  at  ease,  we  seldom' 
dream ;  and  when  we  do  so  our  visions  are  generally 
of  a  pleasing  character.  In  disease,  especially  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  stomach,  dreams  are  both  common 
and  of  a  very  distressing  kind. 

Williams'  N.  Y.  Annual  Rioistbr  for  1834  ;  N. 
York,  Jaa.  Van  Norden. — This  is  the  fifth  year  of 
this  valuable,  elaborate,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
publication ;  and  now  only,  as  we  learn,  does  it  be- 
gin to  afford  to  its  enterprizing  and  persevering  Edi. 
tor  some  compensation.  Heretofore  he  has  lost,  not 
only  time  and  labor,  but  money,  by  each  publication. 
Its  character  is  now,  however,  so  justly  established, 
that  he  may,  we  think,  calculate  upon  at  last  reaping 
a  harvest'  from  bis  toils.  The  contents  are  of  so 
miscellaneous  a  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  any  considerable  partion  of  them.  It 
moat,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  every  thing  relau 
ing  to  the  civil,  literary,  political,  eomtnarcial  and 
statistical  affairs  of  this  great  State,  together  with 
much  similar  information  with  regard  to  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  more  numerous  by  nearly  one  hundred  in  this  Re. 
gister  than  in  any  preceding  one.  The  Register  is 
for  sale  by  the  Editor  alone  at  41  Courtlandt  street. 

Tub  MscHANiiCs'  Magazine,  and  Register  of  In 
vENTioNB  AND  IiirRovBMKNTB,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  of 
Vol.  Ill ;  N.  York,  D.  K.  Minoe&  J.  E.  Challis.— 
We  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  before 
called  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  its  second 
year  by  this  excellent  and  useful  periodical.  It  seems 
however,  to  be  so  well  established  now  in  public  fa- 
vor as  to  be  able  to  win  its  way  alone,  and  without 
the  notice  of  the  contemporary  press.  It  is,  neverthe. 
less,  but  just  to  say,  that  these  numbers  exhibit  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  competent  to  judge,  skill  in  the  mode  of  treating 
them.  The  work  is  now  stereotyped,  so  that  back 
numbers  can  always  be  had;  and  no  one  who 
has  any  should  be  without  all.  It  is  also  published 
in  weekly  sheets  of  16  pp.  each,  hke  the  London 
work  of  the  same  name,  in  order  that  those  who  de- 
sire  it  oftener  than  monthly  may  be  accommodated. 
According  to  the  wish  of  the  parlies,  too,  it  may  be 
had  either  in  monthly  parts,  or  in  a  bound^olume 
•nee  every  aix  months. 

The  Editorial  departmeiit  is  conducted  by  John 
Knight,  who  was  long  connected  in  that  capacity 
with  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

TuVBLt  AMD  RbSBAECHES    IN  CAFrRARIA,  <fec.  &C. 

By  Stefhen  Kat.     1  vol.     N.  Y— Harfer  &,  Bro- 
''^■*** — ^Tho  writer  of  this  volume,  abounding  in  in. 


teresting  details  of  a  region  and  peoples  4ittle  known, 
is  a  Missionary,  who  passed  six  or  seven  years  a- 
mong  them,  in  the  discharge  of  his  self-sacrificing 
labors.  It  is  designed,  and  we  think  well  calcula- 
ted, to  arouse  attention  to  the  condition  of  Africa, 
so  deeply  wronged  by  her  intercourse  with  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world. 

As  a  mere  book  of  adventures,  privations,  and  un- 
accustomed expedients — independently  of  any  high- 
er motive — this  work  will  repay  the  attention  bestow, 
ed  on  it. 

Tub  Knickerbocker,  for  May;  N.  York,  J.  Dis. 
turnell. 

The  Monthly  Magazine,  for  May ;  New  York, 
MoNsoN  Bancroft. 

The  first  named  of  these  periodicals  has  chanf;ed 
proprietors  and  editor,  and  has  improved  by  the 
change  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  its  arti- 
cles. A  vain  glorious  tone  ol  superiority,  unsus. 
tained  by  real  merit  of  any  sort,  has  given  place  to 
the  quiet  and  gentle  address  of  men  who  respect  the 
judgment  of  their  readers,  and  aim  not,  by  proclaim, 
ing  their  own  excellence,  to  forestall  opinion.  The 
biography  of  Talleyrand  in  this  number  is  capital, 
though  unsparing.  The  chapter  on  Cats  is  very 
good  too. 

The  new  Editors  are  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  and 
Clement  M.  Edson. 

This  number  of  the  Monthly  is  excellent.  Varied, 
sprightly,  gay  and  wise  by  turns,  it  must  work  its 
way  to  favor  and  fortune — though  as  yet,  both  have 
been  rather  hoped  for  than  realized.  We  commend 
this  periodical  to  our  friends. 

Hooker's  Plan  of  New. York. — We  spoke  some 
weeks  ago  of  a  Plan  of  this  City  by  Burr,  for  sale 
by  Dittumell,  which  was  very  neatly  and  portably 
put  up.  We  have  now  another,  by  Hooker,  not 
quite  so  noat  as  that  by  Burr,  but  comprehending 
more  explanatory  matter,  as  to  public  buildings,  and 
designating  the  fire  limits.  These  are  very  useful 
companions.  ^    ..    ; 

The  Tourist;  or  Pocket  Manual  for  Travellers — 
3d  edition :  N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers. — This 
speaks  for  itself;  a  little  volume  it  is,  but  of  indis- 
pensable necessity  to  travellers  who  perambulate  our 
great  State  and  the  Canadas.  It  tells  them  all  that 
jis  needful  to  comfort,  speed  and  economy  in  their 
I  movements;  and  throws  into  the  bargain  a  very 
I  considerable  sprinkling  of  amusing  historical  lore. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  by  W.  &. 
I E.  FiNDEN.  London:  John  Murray.  Part  I. — The  sue- 
cess  which  has  attended  this  tasteful  manner  of  illus. 
trating  profane  story,  has  encouraged  the  publisher 
to  essay  it  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  The  drawings  are 
made  by  Turner,  Calcot,  Stanfield,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot — the  engra- 
vings by  the  Findens — and  the  descriptive  parts  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Each  number  is  to  contain  four  plates,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  24  monthly  numbers. 
The  price  is  half  a  crown,  or  about  56 cents  per  num- 
ber. This  first  number  gives  views — oj  Mount  Ararat, 
of  the  brook  Kedron,  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  and  of  Tadmor  in  the  Detert.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  ;  and  if,  as  it  may  be  anticipated,  it  is 
followed  up  in  the  same  style,  the  work  cannot  but 
be  popular. 

Paul  and  Virginia — translated  from  St.  Pierre. 
1  vol.  Boston:  Lilly.  Wait  &  Co. — A  republica- 
tion, in  a  small  and  neatly  printed  volume,  embel. 
lished  for  the  attraction  of  children  and  young  per. 
sons,  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  ever  written 
for  their  entertainment. 

History  of  Boston,  by  Robin  Carver. 

Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &,  Holdkn We 

thus  to  see  our  own  histories  popularized. 

records  of  Boston  are  connected  some  of  the  noblest 

acta  of  our  struggle  to  become  a  nation ;  and  we  re- 
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are  glad 
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joice  to  see  them  so  told,  as  without  losing  any  thing  of 
their  authenticity  to  become  familiar  and  eagcrlj 
sought  schoolboy  tales. 

Sketches — by  Mrs.  Sioourmkt.  Philadelphia  : 
Key  &  BiDDLE. — The  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  wbick 
heretofore  has  chiefly  been  employetl  in  poetry — 
pure,  spiritual  and  most  happily  inspired — now  ad- 
ventures into  a  field  where  competitors  are  mors  fre. 
quent,  but  where  success  is  not  less  gratifying. 

We  are  compelled  by  want  of  room,  to  poetpoao 
to-day  our  further  remarks,  suggested  by  tbeoe 
''{sketches"  from  her  pen;  but  could  not  let  another 
week  pass  without,  at  least,  this  brief  notice. 

We  have  several  works  yet  on  hand^-oome  of 
them  long  in  arear :  among  them,  the  attractive  vo. 
lume  prepared  for  publication  by  S.  De  Witt  BU^d. 
good,  of  Albany,  from  the  M.S.  of  the  Etthck  Shop. 
herd.  We  have,  too.  Vol.  I.  of  the  life  of  Alexakosk 
Hamilton,  by  his  son,  /.  C.  Hamilton,  to  which  we 
hope   to  do  justice   in  next  Saturday's  Review. 


SUMMARY. 

Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  Mr.  Murpboy,  have 
been  appointed  a  Select  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex. 
pediency  of  carrying  into  operation  the  Resolution  of 
the  Revolutionary  Congress,  concerning  the  erection 
of  a  monument  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

Appointments  by  the  President, 
By  and  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  Senate. 

Uriel  Sebee,  to  be  Receiver  of  Public  Monies  at 
Fayette,  Missouri,  17th  December,  1833,  when  his 
commission  expired. 

Thomas  Gillespie,  to  be  Register  oi  the  Land  OU 
fice  at  Bucyrus,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  3ith 
day  of  May,  1834. 

Finis  Ewing,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at 

Lexington,  Missouri,  from  the  23d  day  of  May,  1634. 

William    Wright,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Of- 

fice  at   Palmyra,    Missouri,    from  the  29th   day  of 

May,  1834. 

Hilary  B.  Cenas,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Offieo 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  from  the  17th  of  Decern. 
ber,  1833. 

Valentine  King,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  from  the  28th  of  Jaouarv, 
1834. 

John  Killian,  to  be  Refieter  of  the  Land  Office  at 
St.  Helena,  Louisiana,  vice  G.  Davidnon,  resigned. 

Sheldon  S.  Clark,  to  be  an  Appraiser  of  Customs 
for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  place  of  R.  F. 
Canfield,  removed. 

John  P.  Morton,  to  be  Collector  and  Inepoctor  of 
EJgartown,  Massachusetts. 

Pierre  A.  Barker,  to  be  Collector  and  Inspector  of 
the  Revenue  for  the  port  of  Bufialo  Creek,  New 
York. 

Gabriel  Holmes,  Surveyor  anH  Inspector  of  Wil. 
Riington,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  April,  1634, 
in  the  room  of  Richard  Bradley  deceased. 

James  Wade,  to  be  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  the 
Revenue,  Swansborough  North  Carolina- 
John  D.  Jones   to  be   Naval  Officer,  Wilmington 
North  Carolina. 

James  McGuire,  to  be  Surveyor  and  Inspector, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  Mitchell,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Cnstoroa, 
Pensacola,  Florida. 

Woodson  Wren,  to  be  Surveyor  and  Inapootor, 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  Mars- 
chalk,  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Charles  Barnet,  to  be  Consul  for  Genoa,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  Cambell,  removed. 

Ceran  St.  Vrain,  to  be  Consul  for  Santa  F«,  in 
Mexico,  in  the  place  of  James  Davis,   removed. 

George  Adams,  to  be  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Mississippi,  re-appointed. 

All  reappointments  except  those  otherwise  speci. 
fied. 

Coffee  House  Slip. — The  bulk  head  recently  pat 
down  on  a  line  with  South  street,  started  a  day  or  two 
since,  left  its  bed,  and  slid  into  the  river.  A  new  one 
will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  foundation  of  the  old, 
before  the  slip  can  be  filled  in.  Old  slip  is  filled  ep, 
and  in  a  shon  time  will  be  regulated  and  paved.— 
[Daily  Adv.J 

Woodbury,  (N.  J.) — A  copper  roine,  the  ore  of 
which  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  has  been  open. 
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•d  near  Flemingcon,  in  thi«  State.  In  addition  to 
the  mine,  which  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  a  vein  ot 
four  or  five  feet  in  thicknesB,  and  au  many  in 
breadth,  haa  been  discovered  in  its  immediate  vi. 
cinity. — [Village  Herald.] 
SHir  Building.— We  find  in  the  Journal  ol  Com. 

inerce  of  this  morning  the  following  paragraph  : 

In  addition  to  the  three  ships  now  building  in  this 
city,  as  mentioned  by  ua  a  day  or  two  since,  we  learn 
that  a  fourth  haa  hern  contracted  for,  to  be  built  by 
Brown  &.  Bell. 

Among  the  list  of  passengers  by  the  Paiagon, 
for  Vera  Cruz,  we  notice  Mr.  Aaron  Leggett,  Mer- 
chant, of  this  city,  who  we  Uarn  is  bearer  of  dee- 
patches  from  our  Government  to  Col.  Butler,  Charge 
d'Afiaires  at  the  city  of  Mexico. 

[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

The  new  Convention  with  Chili, recently  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  has  been  officially  promul. 
gated.  It  consists  of  thirty<one  original,  and  four  ex- 
planatory articles. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  countries 
with  each  other,  are  put  on  the  footing  of  those  ol 
the  most  favored  nations,  and  every  subsequent 
grant,  by  either,  to  other  nations,  is  to  become  as 
common  to  the  other,  as  though  specially  granted, — 
freely,  if  given  freely,  or  on  the  same  terms,  if  com- 
pensation is  required.  The  Republic  of  Chili  re- 
■ervee  out  of  this  stipulation  its  existing  treaties  with 
Other  Sauth  American  Governments  and  with  Mexi- 
co, and  both  parties  except  their  own  coasting  trade. 

The  5ih,  6th,  7th,  and  8ih  articles  provide  tor  the 
security  of  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  either 
country  in  the  other,  against  embargoes,  or  impress- 
meut  for  military  purposes,  without  indemnification, 
lor  protection  and  aid  in  their  harbors,  against  pirates 
or  other  enemies,  or  in  distress,  for  the  restoration 
of  property  carried  by  pirates  into  the  ports  of  cither, 
and  for  exempting  the  cargoes  ol  wrecked  and 
damaged  vessels  of  either  party,  not  intended  for 
consumption  in  the  country,  from  all  duties  and  im- 
posts. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  personal  estate  is  secur- 
ed to  the  citizens  of  either  party  in  the  territory  of 
the  ether,  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
property  of  its  own  citizens,  and  successions,  by  tea. 
lament  or  from  intestates,  follow  the  same  rules. — 
In  the  case  of  real  estate,  three  years  is  given  t« 
alien  heirs  to  dispose  of  it,  and  withdraw  the  pro- 
ceeds. Security  of  property,  free  access  to  the 
courts,  and  liberty  of  religious  worship  are  mutually 
guaranties  to  the  resident  citizens  of  either. 

Fnimurtirle  12  to  24  inclusive,  relate  to  the  ques- 
tions of  neutral  cumnierce,  aontraband,  and  bloc  vade. 

They  establish  succintiy  that  free  ships  make 
free  goodi  ;  that  commerce  in  time  of  war  shall  be 
free  ^om  neutrals,  direct  to  the  ports  of  the  enemies 
of  either,  and  from  port  to  port;  and  that  on  board 
of  the  ships  of  neutrals,  every  thing  is  ffee,  (contra, 
traband  excepted  ;)  although  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  lading  belong  to  belligerents.  The  same  prin. 
eiple  of  protection  extends  to  persons,  except 
officers  or  soldiers  in  aetnal  service;  it  further 
limits  the  benefit  of  this  protection  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  belligerents,  who  acknowledge  the 
■ame  principles. 

An  alternative  stipulation  is  made,  that  when  the 
neutral  flag  protects  the  property  of  the  belligerent, 
the  rtag  of  the  beligerent  shall  not  protect  neutral 
property,  and  e  conrerto, — where  the  neutral  flag 
does  not,  the  enemy's  shall. 

Article  14,  defines  what  shall  be  contraband. — 
Contraband  does  not  subject  the  vessel  or  curgo  to 
covrfiacstion,  except  of  the  contraband  articles,  nor 
10  detention,  if  those  articles  are  given  up  on  demand. 
Sufficient  notice  of  Mockades  is  to  be  given,  and 
vessels  entering  or  departing  are  to  be  warned,  and 
liable  to  confiscation  only  on  persisting  in  spite  of 
warning  and  notice. 

Captains  of  armed  vessels  are  made  personally  lia- 
ble for  all  extortion  or  ill  treatment  in  searching  for 
contraband,  and  no  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel 
is  to  be  summoned  on  board  ot  an  armed  vessel. — 
When  vessels  are  under  convoy,  the  word  of  honor 
of  the  commander  of  the  convoy  is  to  be  taken  as  fi- 
nal evidence  of  the  character  and  cargoes  of  the 
merchant  vessels  under  his  charge.  Mutual  stipula. 
tions  are  made,  for  the  regulation  of  prize  cases,  that 
the  reasons  for  condemnation  in  each  case  may  be 
fully  stated,  and  au. hemic  evidence  furnished  to  the 
party. 

In  case  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Chili, 
a  specific  time  is  t»  be  allowed  to  resident  merchants 
to  wind  tip  their  affairs,  and  safe  conduct  given  them 


Persons  of  other  occupations  may  remain,  imder  the 
protection  oiahe  laws, — responsible  for  their  personal 
conduct  towards  the  State.  No  debts  or  property  to 
be  confiscated  or  sequestrated. 

A  series  of  articles  provides  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  Ministers,  and  their  powers,  and  those 
ofeonsuls. 

Deserters  from  public  and  private  vessels  are  to 
be  given  up  to  the  consuls.  An  explanatory  article 
except  alates  as  such,  serving  in  any  capacity  in  our 
vessels. 

The  other  explanatory  articles  are  not  important, 
only  making  more  explicit  some  of  the  provisions  ot 
the  original  articles. 

The  treaty  is  to  continued  for  twelve  vears,  and  to 
be  terminated  then  and  thereafter  only  on  a  previous 
notice  vf  twelve  months. 

From  Lima. — By  the  ship  Leonidat,  Capt.  Wood- 
bury, we  learn  that  the  time  of  his  sailing,  there 
was  a  revolution  in  Lima,  and  that  Obregoso  had 
been  elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  opponent. 
Gen.  Gamarrn,  late  President,  had  possession  of  the 
capital  with  800  troops.  Obregoso  was  in  the  for- 
tress of  Caliao  with  about  the  same  number,  and  it 
was  expected  he  would  get  the  mastery,  as  the 
people  were  in  hie  favor.  Every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  peace  prevailed. — [Gazette.] 

Caft.  Back. — A  letter  has  been  received  this  mor- 
ning by  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  British  Majesty's  Consul, 
from  Capt.  Back,  dated  Fort  Reliance,  east  end  of 
Great  Slave  lake,  7th  December,  1833. 

The  following  is  an  extract : — After  detailing  va- 
rious matters  of  a  private  nature — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  inform  you  that  the 
expedition  has  advanced  steadily  in  its  humane  and 
interesting  object,  without  having  experienced  any  of 
those  untoward  circumstances  tliat  sometimes  para- 
lize  and  cast  a  gluom  over  our  best  and  most  strenu- 
ous exertions .  Every  thing  is  in  a  fair  train ;  aad  next 
year,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
trust,  we  may  be  still  in  time  to  rescue  suffering  mor- 
tality from  destruction." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Courier.'^ 
Madawaska. — The  people  living  in  the  disputed 
territory,  are,  it  appears  in  rathtr  a  singular  position, 
belonging  to  no  nation  and  yet  claimed  by  two.     Un. 
der  such  circumstances  they  had    better   "  take  the 
responsibility"  of  setting  up  for   themselves,  or  re- 
move themselves  and  their  deposites  to  some  other 
place.   The  following  is  from  the  Kennebec  Journal. 
Madateatka. — We  learn  that  the   inhabitants  ot 
Madawaska  have  been  taxed  by  the  British  govern, 
ment,  and    he  tax  has  been  collected  with  much  rig. 
or  :  that  the  British  hold  undisturbed  possession  and 
have  built  a  court  house  ;  that  the  inhabitans  are 
suffering  much  from  want,  their  crops  having  been 
scanty  the  last  season.  As  the  town  had  been  incor- 
ptirated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maioe,  and  the  inhab. 
itania  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
they  prepared  a  memorial  to  our  government  asking 
assistance  and  protection,  which    was  signed  by  a 
number,  but  subsequently  seized  and  destroyed  by 
the   British  authorities.     They  have,  however,  sent 
on  a  delegate  to  see  Gov.  Dunlap,  and  ask  the  assist. 
ance  of  the  State.     This  delegate  we  learn  has  been 
to  Brunswick,  where  the  Governor  now  is,  and  oh 
tained  an  order  on  the  treasurer  f«r  a  small  sum  of 
money.     The  surhority  of  the  Governor  to  d»  this 
may  be  questioned,  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  urge 
that  point  in  this  case.     We  have  not  seen  the  dele 
gate,  but  gather  the  foregoing  statement  from  those 
who  conversed  with  him.  We  were  told  many  years 
ago  that  if  Gen.  Jackson  could  be  elected  President 
we  should  soon  have  our  territory  secured  ;  but  in- 
stead  of  this  we  first  find  him  requesting  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Brunswick  lo  pardon  and  release  from 
prison,  upon  condition  of  not  repeating  the  offence 
against  his  British  majesty,  certain  persons  of  Msda- 
waska  who  had  been   guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  ol 
proceeding  to  incorporate  the  town  in  pursumce  of  a 
special  law  of  the  State  of  Maine.     Next  we  find  him 
trying  to  get  the  Dutchman's  award  accepted  ;  and 
this  being  stopped  by  the  Senate,  we  have  another 
decree  requiring  the  Legislature  ot  Maine  to  bargain 
away  the  territory  for  "  an  ample  indemnity"  in  land 
or  money,  insecrei  session ;  and  now    we  find  the 
British  government  taxing  the  inhabitants  and  using 
as  full  authority  as  over  .my  part  of  New  Brunswick ; 
while  our  government.  State  and  National,  looks  on 
with  apparent  unconcern. 

Has  there  been,  asks  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  yesterday,  an  Earthquake  in  any  part  of  the  wide 
tract  of  territory  whieh  liea  between  us  and  New 


Orleans^  Or  what  elsa  has  intermptcd  the  inter, 
course  between  thia  city  and  that  7  For  four  or  five 
succe»sive  mails,  no  newspaper  haa  reached  thia 
city  from  New  Orleans. 

[From  the  United  State$  Gazette.] 

The   Locusts  are  coming. — A  very  respectable 

inhabitant,  who  has  resided  in  Germantown  daring  • 

life  of  74  years,  mentions  the  carious  fact  that  locusts 

not  only  appear  every  seventeen  years,  but  that  they 

make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  always  on 

the  25th  of  May.     Our  informant  recollects  their  ad. 

vent  on  the  25th  of  May,  1766,  then  six  years  old. 

He  has  since  recorded  their  coming  on  the 

25th  of  May,  1783, 

25th  of  May,  1800, 

25ihof  May,  1817. 

Their  holes  may  now  be  seen  in  ploughing,  or  oa. 
der  l^ards  lying  on  the  ground,  preparing  to  come 
forth  on  Sunday  week,  35th  inst. 

It  is  remarked  that  occasionally  a  few  locusts  are 
seen  creeping  out  of  their  hiding  places  bejmre  the 
25th,  but  they  return  again  to  join  the  great  crowd. 

Some  two  months  since,  a  highly  respected  friend, 
who  has  resided  all  of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  the 
vi'  inity,  left  for  us  a  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
locusts,  and  an  account  of  their  time  and  customs. 
The  piece  did  not  reach  our  hand  until  it  had  appear- 
ed  elsewhere.  It  was  instructive  with  reference  te 
this  subject,  and  contained  a  remark  that  the  locust 
seasons  had  usually  been  characterized  as  those  of 
plentiful  harvests  of  grain,  Ac. 

DiSTRESsiira  AcctDENT  AND  LOSS  OF  LiFE. — The 
Erie,  (Pa.)  Gazette  of  last  Thursday,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  melancholy  statement. 

Yesterday,  about  10  o'clock,  a  sail  boat,  with  nine 
passengers  on  board,  put  oflT  from  the  wharf  to  cross 
the  Bay  to  the  public  pier.  The  wind  was  blowing 
very  heavy.  When  about  half  way  across,  she  cap- 
sized and  seven  out  of  the  nine  were  lost.  Thomas 
Miles,  son  of  Capt.  Miles,  ot  the  steam  boat  New 
York,  and  a  Mr.  Woodbory  or  Woodford,  from 
French  Creek  in  this  county,  clung  to  the  boat,  and 
were  taken  off  by  a  boat  that  put  off  to  their  relief. — 
Thomas  McConkey,  deputy  Collector  of  this  port, 
and  a  Mrs.  Thomas,  wife  of  the  second  mate  of  the 
steam  boat  William  Penn,  both  of  this  town,  were 
among  the  number  lost.  The  other  five  wete  stran. 
gers,  who  were  going  to  take  passage  on  board  the 
New  York,  which  was  then  coming  into  the  harbor. 
We  have  taken  every  possible  means  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  residence  of  the  strangers.  From  the 
Register  of  names  in  the  public  Hotels  and  on  the  way. 
bills,  and  other  sources,  we  gather  the  following  re. 
suit,  which  still  may  not  be  accurate,  to  wit :  Amos 
H.  Bishop,  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  Luther 
Douglass,  Sherman,  Michigan  Territory,  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Palmer,  who  took  passage  on  board 
the  stage  at  North  East  in  this  coimty,  on  the  13th 
inst.  A  young  man,  name  not  known,  said  te  belong 
at  North  East  in  this  county,  and  a  gentleman  from 
the  town  of  Palmer,  Michigan  Territory,  name  not 
known,  understood  from  his  conversation,  to  have 
been  a  merchant  at  that  place.  One  of  the  bodies  has 
been  fotmd,  but  nothing  about  him,  by  which  his  name 
can  be  discovered. 

The  suspension  of  the  New  Orleans  mails  for  se. 
veral  days  past,  until  yesterday,  is  thus  explained  by 
the  Post  Master  at  Columbus,  Geo. 

"  Four  Western  Mails  are  now  due  at  this  office. 
Three  successive  failures  are  owing  to  the  destr<c. 
tion  of  a  causeway  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  over  the 
swamp  in  the  Creek  Nation,  about  50  miles  from 
this." — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

The  Mormonite*  in  motion. — According  to  a  late 
number  of  the  Painesville  Telegraph,  General  Joe 
Smith,  the  leader  of  the  Mormoniles,  has,  accompa. 
nied  by  about  five  htmdred  of  his  followers,  set  out 
for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  the  •«  Holy  Land," 
lately  token  from  them  by  the  infidels  of  Missouri. — 
Joe,  it  seems,  has  been  stirring  up  his  proselytes  for 
some  time,  stating  that  it  was  the  command  of  God 
that  they  should  buckle  on  the  armour  of  their  faith, 
and  enrol  under  the  banners  of  Mormonism ;  that 
their  church  was  in  danger ;  and  that  they  mast,  if 
necessary,  die  the  death  of  martyrdom.  According- 
ly, the  deluded  fanatics  obeyed  his  summons  ;  a  great 
rise  took  place  in  the  market  for  warlike  implements, 
as  eacMiad  provided  himself  with  an  abundant  sup. 
ply  of  pistols,  dirks,  swords,  dtc.  llie  sword  of 
Smith  hnnself,  it  is  said,  is  more  than  fonr  feet  long. 
The  prophet,  professes  the  expectation  of  aharinf 
the  fate  of  a  martyr  at  the  coming  contest.  We  trust 
that  the  good  people  of  Missouri  will  take  care  •! 
these  fanatics,  and  see  that  they  do  ast  Ttolate  the 
laws  with  impunity. — [Phil.  Inquirer.) 
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New  Pehodical.— An  MMciation  of  young  men 
is  iast  formed,  ai  we:learn,  who  mean  to  publish  a 
monthly  magaiine,  to  be  iMued  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  under  the  title  of  th«  American  Spectator 
and  National  Magazine. 

Wa  wish  theni  all  success,  although  we  fear  the 
multiplication  of  such  periodicals  does  not  augur 
permanent  success  to  any  of  them. 
Am  M^i  relative  to  the   Superior  Court  of  the  city  oj 

Ae»  Far*-    -P"""^  ^i*"'  ^^^  1^34. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli,  represented 

in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

.  1  All  writs  or  process  which  shall  issue  out  of 
the  said  court,  may  be  tested  in  any  day  of  the  terra 
in  which  «uch  court  shall  sit,  and  be  made  returna-, 
Us  on  any  other  day  of  the  same  term,    or    at  the 

next  term. 

&  3,  The  said  court  may  establish  by  its  rules 
the  time  to  be  allowed  for  entering  and  perfecting 
bail  in  suits  pending  therein,  and  to  be  given  to  the 
sherifT  in  such  caaes  before  an  attachment  can  issue 
against  him ;  also  the  time  to  be  allowed  far  plead, 
ing  in  such  suits,  and  for  noticing  the  issues  in  fact 
joined  in  the  same  for  trial ;  but  in  none  of  the  above 
cases  shall  such  time  be  less  than  eight  days. 

The  Mobile  Bank  has  declared  an  extra  dividend 
often  per  cent.  It  has  always  declared  semi  annual 
dividends  et  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  nine  percent. 
per  annum.  The  Bank  has  just  obtained  an  extension 
of  iu  charter. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

The  steam  packet  William  Gibbons,  Capt.  Penno. 
ycr,  arrived  last  night  from  Charleston,  which  place 
she  left  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  bringing  papers  to 
that  date.     We  extract  the  folloMring : 

The  Nashville  Banner  says — "  The  frost  destroyed 
•11  the  cotton  which  was  situated  oa  high  grounds  in 
this  vicinity." 

HuirrsviLLE,  (Ala.)  Mat  1. — Great  Damage  by 
Fro$t. — The  damage  sustained  by  the  frost  on  Sun. 
day  night,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  greater  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  so  late  in  the  season.  For 
some  weeks  past  the  weather  had  been  mild,  just  such 
as  the  planter  could  desire,  and  the  stand  of  cotton 
was  exceedingly  fine  ;  but  the  flattering  prospects  has 
been  sadly  reversed.  Saturday  night  was  attended 
with  some  frost — the  weather  was  cold  throughout 
Sunday,  the  wind  from  the  north,  and  a  killing  frost 
was  the  consequence  at  night.  We  fear  the  injury 
baa  been  general  :hroughout.'>North  Alabama,  if  not 
the  whole  cotton  growing  country.  In  our  immedi. 
ate  vicinity,  we  hear  of  some  planters  who  have  lost 
whole  fields,  others,one  half,  ic.  Many  will  be  un. 
able  to  replant  for  the  want  of  aeed,  which  it  ¥riU  be 
impossible  to  procure  at  this  late  season. 

Cholera. — A  gentleman  in  this  city,  (says  the  Lou. 
isana  Advertiser)  whose  family  wore  passengers  on 
board  the  ateamboat  Warren,  whch  left  this  city  on 
the  iSih  inat.  for  Cmcinnatti,  received  accounts  on 
Monday,  dated  Randolph,  stating  that  the  cholera 
had  broke  out  on  board  of  that  boat,  that  his  nepnew, 
and  three  others  were  buried  that  day,  and  that  about 
15  or  30  in  all  had  died. 

There  have  been  several  caaes  of  cholera  in  the 
city  which  have  proved  fatal,  yet  we  do  not  think  it 
•pidemical,  and  that  it  may  be  avoided  by  prudence. 
The  cases,  so  far,  have  been  generally  confined  to 
the  beats. 

Forgery.— K  geatleman  of  this  city,  (says  the  New 
Orleans  Advertiser  of  the  5th  inst.)  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  large  family  connexions,  and  a 
il"*l'**  u  *  *'*"^'  *'"d»«»PPeared,  and  it  is  discov. 
that  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  committing  for- 
genes  to  a  vast  amount. 

Cmtumlty.—A.  laboring  man  in  the  employ  of  a  gro 
esr  at  the  foot  of  Franklin  street,  drank  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water  during  the  extreme  heat  of 
yesterday,  and  returned  to  his  employment.  In  a 
abort  time  after  he  complained  of  being  unwell,  and 
retired  into  a  neighboring  store,  where  he  died.— 
The  deceased  was  m  perfect  health,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  old.  The  warmth  of  the  weatiier 
makes  canuoa  in  the  free  use  jf  cold  water  necessa 
ry. — [Tines.] 

[From  the  Saeketo  Harbor  JournaL]  * 
Wt  learn  that  the  steamboat  Oswego  is  ashore  a- 
bout  five  miles  west  of  Oswego.  It  is  said  that  for 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  wood,  she  failed  to  make  suf. 
fieiont  steam  to  work  her  engines,  and  was  driven 
ashore  by  the  severe  wind  of  Sunday  night  laat.  The 
latest  report  aaya  that  her  situation  is  dangerous,  and 
teara  aro  entertained  that  she  will  be  much  injured, 
u  net  antirely  wrecked.    Her  situation,   we  under- 


stand, is  such,  that  the  engines,  fumili^e,  &.c.  may 
be  saved,  ahould  the  boat  go  to  pieces. 

[From  the  Etening  Pott.] 

Among  the  Polish    emigrants  ia  an  officer  of  the 

rank  of  Captain,  who  has  left  behind  a  wife  and  fa 

mily.  This  gentleman  is  very  anxious  to  return  to 
Europe.  One  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Washing- 
ton has  liberally  granted  kim  a  passport  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  sum  of  $100  is  necessary  to  effect  the 
object.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  aid  a  gentleman, 
imder  circumstances  that  call  for  no  comment,  will 
confer  a  raal  favor  by  sending  their  contributions  to 
this  office,  addreased  to  the  care  of  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Great  Haul  oJ  Fish. — On  or  about  the  middle  of 
last  month,  at  Greenway  Landing,  (fourteen  miles 
below  town,)  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gaerge  H.  Snioot 

and  Charles  Cooly,  one  million  five,  hundred  thousand 
Herring,  and  eleven  to  twelte  hundred  Shad,  were 
caught  at  a  smgle  haul  of  the  seine.  Again,  on  the 
28th  inst.,  eleven  thoutmnd  Shad  were  caught  at  s 
single  haul  vf  the  seine,  at  the  same  landing. — [Alex 
Gaz.] 

Great  Haul  of  Great  Fiah. — On  Friday  some 
Fishermen  at  Carpenter's  Point  took  at  a  single  haul, 
upwards  of  eight  hvndred  Rock  Fish,  of  the  largest 
size  we  eversaw.^  Some  of  them  weighed  upwards 
of  lOOlbs.  They  were  selling  this  morning  in  mar- 
ket, at  from  50  cents  to  one  dollar  for  the  largest,  say 
one  cent  a  pound  for  such  fish  as  this. — [Bait.  Gaz.] 

Great  Fire  at  Needham. — On  Monday  night  about 
eleven  o'cloek,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  paper  mill  of 
Messrs  Lyon  Sc  Co.  at  Needham,  in  the  village  of 
the  Lowell  falls,  which  entirely  consumed  that  es- 
tnblishment,  together  with  the  Machine  Shop  of 
Ware  &.  Clark,  and  the  small  Wrapping  Paper  Mill 
of  Hurd  &.  Crehore.  All  the  valuable  Mills  on  the 
Newton  side  escaped.  Messrs  Lyon  Sl  Co.  are  in. 
sured  $4000  at  the  Manutacturera  office — Hurd  &. 
Crehore,  $2000  at  the  Natiaual— Ware  &  Clark, 
ilOOO  at  Roxbnry.  Total  loss,  about  $20,000.— 
[Boston  Courier.] 


Later  raoii  England. — The  packet  ship  South 
America  brings  Liverpool  dates  of  the  16th,  and 
London  to  the  15th  ult. 

From  France  we  have  direct,  later  intelligence 
than  this  arrival  furnishes.  Of  English  news,  so 
called,  there  is  nothing,  and  our  extracts  therefore 
relate  solely  to  Portugal,  where  the  Pedroitea  were 
prospering' 

London,  Monday  Evening  April  14. — The  private 
letters  received  this  morning  from  Oporto,  dated  the 
30th  ult.  are  very  encouraging,  and  state  that  a  con. 
siderable  force  marched  out  of  that  garrison  on  the 
25th,  towards  Guimaraeas,  which  town  they  entered 
and  made  themselves  master  of  on  the  26th,  driving 
the  Miguelites,  about  2000  in  numt>er,  in  great  con. 
fusion  before  them,  and  compelling  them  to  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Amarante.  The  Queen's  troops 
then  proceeded  towards  Braga,  which  they  also  took 
possesion  of,  while  Admiral  Napier  on  the  other 
side,  conquered  Viana,  thus  placing  the  whole  prov. 
ince  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  under  the  command  of 
the  Pedroites,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  declared 
in  favor  of  the  Queen.  A  reinforcement  of  400  men 
bad  arrived  at  Oporte  from  Lisbon — and  an  addition. 
al  number  was  shortly  expected  under  the  commaad 
of  Vila  Flor,  who,  immediately  on  his  arrival  was 
to  make  an  attack  onCoimbra,  which  if  taken  would 
then  place  nearly  the  entire  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 
hands  of  Donna  Maria. 

Baron  Soure,  son  of  Viscount  Pezo  de  Re^nia, 
alias  Gasper  Texeira,  a  lieutenant  general  in  the 
army  of  Don  Miguel,  entered  Oporto  un  the  22d  uh 
to  negotiate  an  amnesty  for  himself,  father  and 
friends.  He  was  well  received,  his  proposals  ac- 
ceeded  to,  and  a  command  on  the  Coimbra  road 
given  to  him.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Miguelite 
officers  waa  considered  in  Oporto  of  considerable 
consequence,  particularly  to  the  commercial  world, 
as  the  Viscount  was  one  of  the  greatest  landed  pro- 
prietora  in  Tras  os  Monies,  and  possessed  the  grea- 
ter part  of  the  vineyards  in  that  province.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  considerable  influence  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  which  hitherto  has  been  considered 
a  strong  Miguelite  position. 


Latc  and  mroRTANT  FsoM  Fkancb. — By  the  Turbv 
from  Havre,  on  Saturday,  we  received  our  Pa>is  pa 
pera  to  the  8th,  and  yesterdj  by  the  Poiait^  Packe 
Ship  to  the  15th  ult : 

France  haa  again  been  disturbed  in  her  two  chief 


cities,  Lyont  and  Parit,  by  insurrectionary  m«v«. 
veals — which,  however,  were  pat  down  so  deeiaiv*. 
iy,  as  should  demonstrate  the  hopelessness  of  aucb 
desultory  attempts.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the 
extracts.  The  duration  of  anarchy,  both  in  Lyons 
and  Paris,  was  manifestly  occasioned  by  a  conside- 
rste  desire  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  especially  not  to  hazard  the  troops  of 
ihe  line  or  the  National  Guard,  unaeceoaarily  in  nar- 
row streeu,  of  which  the  houses  were  filled  with  ad- 
vejsaries,  who  might  fire  upon  them,  without  being 
themselves  accessible.  There  was,  it  is  clear,  force 
enough  to  have  crushed  the  insurrection  in  a  mo. 
ment,  if  imperious  necessity  had  so  required.  We 
look  upon  the  cautious  and  humane  manner  in  which 
the  insurgents  were  approached  and  reduced,  m  ia- 
dicative,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  confidence  enter. 
tained  by  the  government  in  its  own  strength. 

The  disturbances  at  Brussels  do  not,  we  supposo, 
indicate  any  general  discontent ;  though  they  go  Ut 
prove  restleisness  and  impatience  on  the  part  of 
masses,  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  wide 
spread  explosion. 

In  the  Journal  dea  Debate,  of  4th  April,  we  ob- 
serve a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman  in  Pa. 
ris,  G.  M.  Gibbet,  refuting  conclusively  the  allega- 
tion made,  and  apparently  relied  on  the  House  of 
Deputies,  while  disciiasing  the  American  indemnity, 
that  the  Florida  treaty  botween  the  United  Sutos 
and  Spain  coatained  a  provision  for  eases  of  aeisuro 
and  condemnation  in  Spanish  ports  by  French  au- 
thorities, which  same  cases  to  the  amount  of  eight 
million  francs,  it  was  argued  in  the  Chamber,  were 
now  again  brought  forward  as  claima  against  Franco. 
Mr.  Gibbet  shows,  what  indeed  If.  do  Broglie  did 
in  the  House  when  the  objection  was  first  made 
that  it  waa  wholly  groundless. 

JIf.  Carrel,  Editor  of  the  National — which  papor 
was  sentenced  lo  be  suspended  for  a  time  from  pub. 
lication — having  established  anew  one  under  the  title 
of  the  National  of  1834,  waa  prosecuted  and  con. 
demned  before  (he  Assize  Court,  for  an  evaaioo  of 
the  first  sentence.  On  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court, 
this  judgment  of  the  Assize  Court  was  ^et  aaido,  on 
the  ground  that  the  National  of  1834  waa  a  now  pa. 
per,  and  not  the  paper  under  interdict  of  the  law. 

This  may  be  thought  to  look  like  quibbling  ;  but  it 
is  right  that  all  penal  statutes  ahould  be  coofiuod 
within  the  atrictest  letter.  ,  .^    . 

In  the  streets  where  the  barricades  were  formod, 
the  lamps  were  all  broken  by  the  rioters.  Tho  in. 
habitants  of  the  neighboring  houses,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  illuminated  their  wiiidowa. 

Two  young  men  arrested  for  the  disturbaneos  in 
Paris,  and  passing  under  guard  along  one  of  th« 
bridges,  sprang  from  the  parapet  into  tho  river.  The 
guard  immediately  fired  upon  them  and  killed  one 
instantly,  bis  body  being  seen  floating  in  the  Seine. 
The  fate  of  the  other,  in  the  confusion,  was  not  aa- 
certained. 

It  may  be  the  habit  of  revolutions,  or  it  may  be  tho 
extent  of  the  city  of  Paris,  but  it  is  certainly  cnriuue 
10  find  it  stated,  as  we  do  in  one  of  the  papers,  "  that 
during  the  bluudy  disturbances  in  and  about  the  Rue 
Sl.  Martin,  the  theatres  of  the  boulevards  distant  from 
the  scene,  were  thronged  a«  usual,  and  the  ahopa 
and  coffee  houses  were  all  open." 

JIf.  Baillot,  son  of  a  Depnty,  and  a  Captain  in  the 
National  Guard,  who  was  wounded  while  on  da'y, 
had  died. 

JIf.  Sl.  Mare  Girardim,  one  of  the  EJitora  of  tho 
Journal  det  Debatt,  and  a  civil  roagistrato  moroovor, 
had  a  mischievous  trick  played  on  him  during  tho 
riots,  which  caused  him  some  very  rough  tieatment. 
Some  persons  had,  unperceivedby  him,  placed  somo 
artridges  in  his  pocket,  which,  having  been  die. 
covered  by  a  patrols  of  the  National  Guard,  tboy 
considerably  maltreated  thia  innocent  and  pacific 
person. 
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The  Imteat   intelligence   from   Ljrons  ia  annexed. 

It  ahowa  that  all  was  again  quiet 

Telegraphic  Despatch  from  Lyom,  \2th  April,  11 
o'clock  at  night. 

••  To  THE  MlNLSTER  OF  THK  INTERIOR  : 

Lyons  ia  delivered.  The  faubourgs  occupied  by 
the  inanrgenta  have  fallen  inio  our  power.  The  in. 
tercourse  ia  every  where  re-established.  The  mails 
bava  this  evening  again  taken  usual  routes.  The  an- 
archiats  are  in  the  greatest  disorder." 

The  vessel  of  war  despatched  from  Brest  for  this 
country  with  despatches,  will  bring,  we  apprehend, 
aaaurances  that  the  French  Government  will  make  a 
second  effort,  in  the  next  Chamber,  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  twenty-five  millions,  due  by  treaty  to  America 

The  accounts  from  London  are  of  the  13th,  with. 
eut  any  news. 

The  dates  from  Madrid  are  of  6thi  That  capital 
was  tranquil.  General  Martinez  de  Saa  Martin  was 
just  appointed  Captain  General  at  Madrid,  in  place 
of  M.  Freyre,  who  became  Inspector  of  Cavalry. 

Prom  a  passenger  we  learn  that  General  Lafayette 
was  so  much  debilitated  by  reason  of  his  indisposi 
tioR,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life. 

Havrk.  April  16,  1834. 

I  send  you  herewith  the  Havre  paper  of  yeaterday, 
which  centaina  some  particulars  ef  the  attempt  at 
revolution  in  Paris,  which  has  become  so  fashions, 
ble. 

Let  not  the  world  aceuae  Louis  Phillippe,  if  this 
monarchy  of  the  people  should  finish  by  a  military 
monarchy.  You  see  nothing  will  do  but  force.  At 
Lyens,  it  appeara  between  5  and  600  workmen  and 
about  300  of  the  troops  were  killed  or  wounded, 
during  the  four  days  which  the  affair  continued.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  at  Paris  is  reported 
to  be  about  100.  The  Dukes  of  Orleana  and  Ne- 
mours were  fired  on  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
but  not  hurt.  In  our  country,  we  talk  of  bush.6ght. 
ing — here  it  is  heuse-fighiing.  The  insurgents  con- 
cealed themselves  in  houses,  ahd  fired  on  the  Na- 
tional  Guard  and  troops  of  the  line  from  the  win- 
dow. Some  of  the  former  were  poignarded  on  their 
way  to  their  posts.  The  barricades  were  but  feebly 
defended. 

Well,  yon  see  the  Chamber,  in  spite  of  the  Gov- 
enment,  has  rejected  the  bill  presented  for  the  first 
insulmont  of  indemnity  due  to  our  citizens,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Rives  obtained  too  much — no 
small  compliment,  ea  passant,  to  the  negotiator. — 
But  what  is  to  be  done  upon  the  occasion,  is  the 
question  with  every  one.  The  opposition  prints  rea. 
son  as  if  the  Treaty  was  at  an  end,  and  that  a  fresh 
negotiation  must  be  entered  upon.  The  Government 
here,  and  the  King  the  first,  will  act  with  good 
faith  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed,  that  thu  affair  will  be  brought  with  better 
aueeess  before  the  next  Chamber. 

I  refer  to  the  papers  fer  what  has  happened  lately 
at  Brussels. 

Events  at  Paris. 

April  12. — Several  members  of  the  Soeiite  des 
Dr«it4  de  t Homme  were  arrested  yesterday. 

Government  have  taken  strong  precautionary  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  tranquillity^f  the  capital.  The 
troops  are  consigned  to  their  barracks,  with  a  batta- 
tion  of  each  regiment  for  pickets.  Cartridges  have 
been  delivered  out,  and  during  the  last  night  nume- 
rotu  patrols  have  paraded  the  streets.  It  is  satisfac 
tory  te  be  able  to  announce  that  perfect  tranquility 
prevailed.  A  few  groups,  assembled  in  the  populous 
quarters  of  the  city  yesterday,  at  the  hour  when  the 
workmen  usually  go  to  dinner,  dispersed  on  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  police. 

April  13. — The  band  of  rioters  who  last  night  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  scenes  of  the  Cloitre  St.  Mary, 
in  this  capital,  have  been,  as  we  fully  anticipated  in 
our  account  given  in  a  preceding  column,  which  was 
written  between  one  and  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
defeated  at  every  point  by  the  bravery  and  devotion 
of  the  troops  and  the  National  Guards,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  zeal  and  energy  to  put  an  end  to 
these  lawless  and  desperate  outrages.  The  insur 
geots  had  placed  themselves  at  the  windows  in  the  se. 


Events  at  Lyons  and  the  Neighborhood. 
The  Ministerial  Evening  Journal  gives  the  follow, 
ing  details  relative  to  the  events  at  Lyons  :—•' The 
government  received  this  morning  by  express  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  Lyons  on  Wednesday — 


veral  (streets  in  which  they  had  taken  their  stand, 
whence  thejBould  fire  in  comparative  safety  upon  the 
the  troops  ana  National  Guards,  and  thus  assassinate 
their  brave  antagonists.  They  kept  up  in  this  man- 
ner an  occasional  firing  during  the  entire  night,  which 
was  not  returned  by  the  troops ;  but  when  daylight 
enabled  the  latter  to  act,  to  take  possession  of  every 
barricade,  and  every  house  which  afforded  them 
shelte>-,  was  but  the  work  of  an  hour,  and,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  they  were  masters  of  every 
hostile  position.  It  is  stated  Cbut  in  the  disorder  ne- 
cessarily  prevailing  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  statement  we  re- 
ceive), that  in  one  of  the  houses,  a  number  of  the  ri- 
oters were  discovered,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
their  murderous  assailment  of  the  National  Guards 
and  soldiery,  and  that  not  one  of  them  were  suffered 
to  escape  alive.  The  insurgents  were  evidently  in- 
timidated at  the  break  of  day  by  the  display  of  force 
which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  arri. 
valofthe  artillery:  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
advanced  barricades,  and  retreated  to  the  houses  of 
the  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  which  were  then  block, 
aded  by  the  armed  force  on  all  sides,  and  several  pri- 
soners made.  The  National  Guards  of  the  Banlieu 
arrived  in  Paris  during  the  night,  and  ware  stationed 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and,  with  other  detachments 
are  now  patrolling  the  disturbed  quarters.  At  six  in 
the  morning  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, taking  the  Quays,  the  Place  de  Greve,  and 
the  adjacent  streets,  to  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  They 
were  received  jn  their  progress  with  the  warmest  ac- 
clamations from  the  troops,  the  National  Guards  and 
the  people.  They  returned  to  the  Tuileries  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  fallowing  additional  particulars  have  reached 
us  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  last  night : — In  the 
7th  arroudisement  the  whole  population,  and  especi- 
ally the  workingmen,  beheld  with  indignation  the  as. 
sassination  of  a  drummer  and  a  grenadier  of  the  7th 
legion  who  were  walking  alone.  An  officer  of  the 
staff  on  his  way  with  orders  for  the  12th  legion, 
received  a  bullet,  which  pierced  bis  arm  and 
entered  his  side.  His  life,  however,  is  not  despaired 
of.  The  National  Guards  and  the  Line  received  each 
other  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  .'  Vive 
la  Ligne  '.  At  the  Pninte  St.  Eustache  the  barricades 
were  carried  by  a  column  of  two  battalions  of  the  4th 
Legion  of  the  National  Guards,  one  of  the  10th,  one 
ol'the  Ist,  and  a  battalion  of  the  54th  of  the  Line. — 
M.  Chapuis,  Col.  of  the  4th  Legion,  a  m:)8t  galiqfit 
officer,  ^^  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  bullet,  and 
was  replaced  in  the  command  by  Gen.  Alez.  The 
lamps,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  broken  by  the  in. 
surgents  in  a  part  of  the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  St.  Mar- 
tin, as  well  as  in  several  of  the  adjacent  streets ;  but 
their  absence  was  made  up  for  by  the  inhabitants 
lighting  up  their  houses.  The  Mmister  of  the  Inte- 
rior remained  almost  censtantly  on  horseback  dur. 
ing  the  evening.  He  was  with  Gen.  Bugeaud  at  the 
Attack  of  a  barricade  ;  a  young  auditor  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  an  officer  of  the  National  Guards  who 
was  on  horseback  by  his  side,  received  a  bullet  in 
the  collar  bone. 

P.  S. — (One  o'cloek.) — His  Majesty  is  now  review- 
ing the  troops  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  preparatory 
to  riding  through  the  quarters  of  Paris  which  have 
become  the  seat  of  disorder,  as  he  did  in  June,  1832. 
He  was  received  by  the  troops  and  National  Guards, 
as  well  as  the  assembled  crowd,  with  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  !  Vive  Louis  Phil- 
lippe .'  The  quarters  where  the  disturbances  took 
place  are  still  occupied  by  the  Military  and  Munici> 
pal  Guard,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  is 
unabated.  Cavalry,  infantry,  and  masses  of  the  citi- 
zen troops  remain  under  arms,  ready  to  act  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  should  their  service  be  again  called 
for,  of  which,  however,  we  are  happy  to  announce, 
no  apprehension  is  entertained  A  grent  number  of 
prisoners  were  made  at  the  various  barricades.  Aa 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  wore  passing  the 
Rue  du  Ponceau,  two  shots  were  fired  atthera,  hap- 
pily without  effiect. 

The  National  announces  that  the  patent  ef  M. 
Mie,  printer  of  the  Tribune,  has  been  withdrawn. — 
The  number  of  this  morning  has  not  appeared. 

The  Lyons  mail  is  still  in  arrear,  so  that  we  re- 
main without  any  journal  from  that  town  of  a  date 
later  than  the  9th  iost.  Up  to  the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  we  could  not  learn  that  the  Government  had 
received  any  further  details. 


It  presents  a  lamentable  picture,  since  French  blood 
has  been  shed,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  poaiiive 
assurances  of  the  triumph  of  order  and  the  laws.— 
For  several  days  the  authorities  had  been  warned 
and  were  prepared  for  sinister  occurrences.  Every 
thing  showed  that  the  agitators,  despairing  of  success 
in  the  capital,  where  the  magistry  is  sustained  by 
the  National  Guards  and  the  garrison,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  in  the  provinces,  and  the  unfortu. 
nate  city  of  Lyons,  the  capital  of  industry,  obtain, 
ed  the  deplorable  preference.  The  Mutvellistes  sp. 
peared  little  disposed  to  engage  in  the  plot,  and  it  hu 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  only  such  workmen  as 
have  become  connected  with  political  societies, 
joined  the  arnachists.  As  early  as  the  preceding 
day,  the  brave  General  Aimard  made  his  arrange- 
ments. The  court  was  well  guarded ;  reinforce- 
ments were  called  in  from  the  environs.  The  Pre. 
feet  went  to  the  place  St.  Jean  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  consult  with  the  military  comman. 
ders.  Although  the  court  was  sitting,  the  place  St. 
Jean  was  completely  free  from  any  assemblage  of 
the  people,  and  this  solitude  evidently  proved  that 
the  arnachists  had  determined  to  come  en  masse.  In 
fact,  they  made  their  appearance  about  II  o'clock. 
A  man  read  an  incendiary  address,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  barricades  were  begun.  The  Pre- 
fect, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  gave  orders  for 
their  being  destroyed. — [Galignani's  Messenger,  13th 
April. 

Major  General  Buchet,  who  commands  the  dei>art. 
ment  of  the  Bouches.du.Rhone.  under  General  Aim- 
arj,  directly  brought  the  troops  forward.  The  Gen. 
darmerie  under  Col.Ganuet,  and  the  Infantry,  assail, 
ed  the  barricades  with  the  most  determined  reselu- 
tion  and  carried  them  under  a  brisk  fire.  The  Pre. 
lect  never  quitted  the  troops  during  the  action.  The 
barricades  were  all  thrown  down  as  soon  aa  they 
were  raised,  but  stili  there  were  a  great  many  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  some  killed,  but  the  greatest  loss 
was  not  on  the  side  of  the  troops.  The  severest  part 
of  the  action  took  place  in  the  Palace  de  la  Prefee- 
turej  The  Anarchists  found  their  most  solid  en- 
trenchment in  the  new  temporary  hall,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  beat  down  the  palisades  wi:h  can. 
non  shot.  They  were  soon  destroyed,  and  those 
who  had  endeavored  to  defend  them  were  put  to 
fligiit.  The  place  was  then  entered  by  the  troops, 
and  a  long  exchange  of  musketry  ensued  between 
the  soldiery  and  the  insurgents,  who  had  stationed 
themselves  in  what  is  called  the  Organ  gallery. — 
Cannon  were  again  used,  the  Gallery  was  forced  from 
the  alley,  and  entered.  A  house,  filled  with  rioters 
armed  with  muskets,  was  burst  open  by  means  of 
petards.  A  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken, 
some  wounded,  and  others  blackened  with  gunpow. 
uer.  At  every  point  the  troops  had  the  advantage. 
Other  engagements  took  plaoe  on  the  bridges,  at  the 
Place  des  Terreaux,  and  at  La  Croix  Rousse. 

The  cannon  and  musketry  were  firing  for  several 
hours  together  in  the  midst  of  this  commercial  city, 
where  nothing  would  be  heaid  but  the  sound  of  the 
looms,  if  factions  had  not  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  During  a  contest  of  five  hours  the  troops  dis- 
played a  firmness  which  must  put  an  end  to  the 
criminal  hopes  of  those  who,  it  is  said,  relied  on 
their  defection.  The  military  and  civil  authorities 
rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  and  devotedness.  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  bestow  upon  them  this  praise, 
but  it  is  a  duty  to  do  honor  to  those  who  most  ex. 
pore  their  lives  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
laws.  At  four  o'clock  the  action  ceased.  Some  few 
musltet  shots  resounded  afterwards  at  intervals  in 
the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  troops 
were  in  repose.  The  Government  has  not  received 
any  telegraphic  despatch  since  that  of  yesterday 
morning,  which  announced  that  Gen.  Aimard  was  in 
fall  possession  of  all  the  positions,  but  today  no  tele, 
graphic  communication  could  come  beyond  Semur. 
Despatches  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  from  Sr.  Etienne,  Macon,  and  Dijon,  announce 
that  all  was  quiet  there." 

[From  the  Journal  de  Praxis  of  lith  April.] 
On  the  reception  of  despatches,  requesting  the  ut. 
most  speed  ia  their  transmission,  at  the  Maritime 
Department,  at  Brest  Capt.  Bruix,  of  the  brig  U  Cut. 
rassier,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  despatches  from  government  were  handed  to 
iiim  with  instructions  to  make  sail  instantly  for  the 
United .  States,  and  to  use  the  greatest  exertions  to 
make  a  quick  passage. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  Cuit  assist 
was  under  sail. 

News  from  Belgidm. — Serious  disorders  have 
broken  out  at  Brussels.  The  Belgian  Journals  of 
tne  afternoon  of  the  Gth  April  give  some  details  o( 
the   occurrences    of  the    preceding    day  and  that 
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momiBgt  bttt  *•  Emaneifator  of    the  7th,  which 
ouf  ht  to  arrive  thi»  morning,  haa  not  been  received 
In  default  of  thi«  journal,  we  give  the  following  ex 
tract  of  a  private  letter  from  Brussels,  dated  6ih  of 
April  aix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  BftUSiu>Si  Sunday,  6th  April,  6  o'clock 
You  know  that  our  Orangemen,  at  the  time  of  the 
aalo  by  auction  of  the  stud  of  heraea  at  Tervuren, 
had  made  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the 
fineat  borM*  >t>  >'•  ''<"'  *h"  purpose  of  presenting 
them  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  the  siud 
belonged  before  September,  1830.  The  list  of  sub- 
scriberf  appeared  two  days  ago  in  le  Lynx,  and 
mongit  them  were  the  names  of  many  of  the  first 
inhftxtanis  of  Brussels,  among  others,  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  M-  de  Trazegnier,  the  Duke  d'Ursel,  the 
Count  d«  Bethune,  ice. 

This  publication  has  produced  an  effect  on  the 
people  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  All  day 
on  Saturday  it  was  evident  a  disturbance  was  brew, 
inf.  The  manager  of  the  theatre  was  called  upon 
snd  requested  to  give  on  the  following  day  The 
Dumb  Girl  of  Pttiei,  which  piece  is  connected  with 
the  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

In  the  evening  crowdi  collected — lists  of  Oraige- 
nen  were  handed  about,  at  last,  after  the  play, 
numerous  mob  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Journal 
le  Lynx,  from  whence,  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
the  publithers  had  removed  the  day  before.  After 
having  broken  some  windows  and  destroyed  the 
printing  eases,  the  mob  directed  its  steps  to  the  Rue 
de  VEveque,  where  an  Orange  club  was  a  short  time 
aince  organized,  but  all  the  members,  warned  of  the 
popular  mo/emem,  had  prudently  disappeared. 

The  mob  remained  together  all  night.  The  next 
morning  early  they  beseiged  the  hotel  of  the  Duke 
d'Ucael,  where  they  broke  all  the  windows  and  threw 
the  fomiture  in  the  street.  The  hotels  of  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  and  Messieurs  de  Bethune,  and  Trazegnier 
were  alao  aacked.  The  Oraage  club  in  the  Rue 
de  PEtequ;  where  on  the  day  before,  they  had  only 
broken  the  windows,  was  again  visited  and  devasta 
ted.  Numereus  mobs  paraded  the  streets  with  flogs 
fiving,  and  displaying  lisuof  Orangemen  whom  they 
threatened  to  punish. 

The  troops  sent  by  the  Government  against  the 
rioters  appeared  to  show  little  desire  to  disperse 
them.  "They  confined  themselves  to  preventing  the 
devastation  becoming  a  pillage-  A  certain  numbei; 
•t  arretta  were  made,  but  almost  entirely  of  individu. 
als  who  were  carrying  off  the  furniture  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  street. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  drum  called  the 
eivie  guard  to  arms,  which,  however,  assembled  bat 
•lowly. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  here  that  all  these  mobs 
are  excited  by  those  who  appear  to  be  the  victims  ot 
them,  and  that  the  object  is  to  bring  about  a  conflict 
between  the  troops  and  the  patriot  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  thus  give  belter  chances  of  success  to  an 
attack  which  is  preparing  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  which  is  shortly  to  take  place. 

What  renders  this  conjecture  probable,  is  the  news 
received  here,  that  two  days  since  the  Prince  quitted 
the  Hague  for  hi*  headquarters. 

King  Leopold  went  oat  this  morning  m  the  streeu 
of  Brussels  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  nume- 
rous staff.  He  was  very  well  received  by  the  people, 
without  his  presence  preventing  the  continuance  ol 
the  disorders. 

Joeara  Bo^AFAKTE  published   the  following  letter 

in  the  London  Morning  Herald. 

^ '*«  •^tcribert  of  the  petitiont  addressed  to  the 

J     Chamber  of  Deputies  calliug  for  the  repeal  of  the 

)     law  of  banishment,  enacted  in  1815,   against  the 

family  of  Napoleon. 

Gentlemen— Your  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon.  We  love  to  believe  that  it  ex- 
pressed a  popular  wish.  Yet  it  was  not  favorably  re- 
"'^•^J>y  »  majority  of  the  Chamber  in  the  Sitting  ol 
the  22d  February.  Notwithstanding,  we  are  not  lesb 
bound  to  offer  you  the  tribute  of  our  hearty  gratitude 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  minority,  the  real 
organs  of  the  national  sympathies. 

On  that  occasion  the  President  of  the  Ministerial 
Council,  the  Dnke  of  Dalmatia,  Marshal  Soult,  Major- 
General  ofthe  Emperer  at  Waterloo,  and  my  eld  Chief 
of  the  Staff  m  Andalusia,  &,c.  stood  forth  as  our  ac 
enser,  and  not  satisfied  viath  proscribmg  us,  was  dar- 
mg  enough  te  assert  that  the  brothers  of  Napoleon 
•  had  not  refrained  in  foreign  countries,  from  the  in 
trigues  of  factions.'  I  alone,  of  all  the  brothers  of 
Napoleen,  resided  in  a  free  country,  at  the  period  of 
the  revolutiw  of  1830.  I  was  alone  in  a  eondition 
to  recal  ta  France  the  son  ot  Napoleon,  with  whose 
MBtuaeats,  altogether  French,  I  was  acquainted.  1 
wrot#  to  th«  Chamber  of  D«patiM  on  the  18th  of 


September,  1830,  from  New  York.  ThenewKingI 
waA  proclaimed  when  my  letter  reached  Pahs ;  it  was 
not  read  in  the  Chamber.  1  arrived  in  England  after 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  on  the  same  day  saw  in  the 
public  Journals  the  announcement  of  the  premature 
death  of  my  brother's  orphan.  At  the  same  time  I 
learned  France  was  still  closed  against  us.  I  have 
waited  imder  the  social  securities  (which  are  not  de- 
ceitful illusions  here)  in  expectation  of  the  moment 
when  the  voice  of  the  French  People,  restored  to  it- 
self, would  dest  joy  this  monument  of  national  bondage 
exacted  by  foreigners  in  hatred  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  and  of  him  who  was  its  most  formidable  repre- 
sentative. 

The  France  of  July  has  erected  his  statue ;  his 
family  are  still  proscribed  ;  their  only  crime  being  I 
the  name  which  Napoleon  bequeathed  to  them.  1 
could  not  but  hope  for  the  repeal  of  an  unjust  law, 
which  I  hastened  with  all  mv  might,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  my  private  interests,  but  rather  in 
behalf  of  fifty  members  of  our  family,  and,  still 
more  than  all,  for  the  sacred  interest  of  the  outraged 
national  dignity. 

Such  are  the  intrigues  of  which  [  take  a  pleasure 
in  rendering  a  full  account  to  my  fellow  citizens.  I 
appeal  to  the  impartiality  ef  their  judgment,  and  they 
will  persevere  in  manifesting  it  in  a  legal  manner, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable 
right  ot  petition.  If  the  Paris  police  can  discover 
any  other  intrigues,  I  urge  them  to  disclose  them  to 
the  President  of  the  Council — I  defy  him  to  produce 
a  single  proof  in  support  of  his  calumnious  asser. 
tions — I  do  not  wish  to  recriminate  further. 

With  respect  to  the  proposition  for  giving  us  per- 
misssion  i*  reside  in  France,  according  to  the  good 
;  pleasure  of  the  ministers,  we  trust  that  no  one  will 
believe  that  a  single  member  of  oar  family  would 
lever  wish  to  return  to  it  stripped  ot  the  security  of 
{the  cemmon  law.  It  would  be  a  strange  spectacle, 
{truly,  were  the  family  of  Napoleon,  to  constitute, 
I  amongst  a  great  people,  a  class  of  ministerial  hos- 
|tages  I  It  could  not  have  been,  certainly,  to  degrade 
jUB,  that  you  demanded  our  return;  and  the  mem. 
,bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  repudiate  the 
!law  that  deprives  us  of  our  right  as  citizens,  have 
I  been  the  interpreters  of  our  sentiments  and  of  yours. 
lit  is  the  country.with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  respen 
jsibilities  of  a  citizen,  that  we  seek  for,  which  you 
I  seek  for  us,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  from  tke  nation's 
j  will. 

}     In  order  to  decry  us  in  the   eyes  of  the  new  ge. 
neration,  and  to  justify  both  the  banishment  and  con- 
fiscations  with  which  we  have  been  visited,  they  have 
made  us  pretenders.     We  belong  to  the  age  in  which 
]we  live — we  are  the  creatures  of  France,  in  1804 — 
JCfCnchmen,  subordinate  to  the  French  in  1834 — we 
are  Xware  that  the  generation  of  to-day  is  not  bound 
by  the  will  of  its  ancestors,  that  nations  may  perpetu 
ate,  alter,  modify,  restore,  and  destroy  whatever  has 
been  established  in  former  times,  and  under  a  differ. 
I  ent  state  of  circumstances — we  have  ever  known  that 
jfainilies,  aa  well  as  individuals,  were  bound  to  free 
j  nations  by  duties  and  not  by  rights.     Had  Napoleon 
ibeen  alive  at  this  day,  he  would  have  concurred  with 
U3 — he  would  have  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
|Fiench  people,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  give  that 
I  government,  which  seems  most  to  their  interest,  or 
according    to  their  pleasure,  nay,  even  according  to 
their  caprice.     The  Dictatorship  too  long  maintain- 
ed by  Napoleon,  caused  him  to  be  misunderstood  by 
some  persons.     This  Dictatorship  was  prolonged  by 
the  perverseness  of  the  foes  of  the  Revolution,  who 
j  would  have  destroyed  in  his  person,  the  principle  of 
{national  sovereignty,  of  which  he   was  but  the  ema- 
nation. 

But  at  the  general  peace,  tmiversal  suffrage,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  the  guarantees  of  endu- 
ring  prosperity  of  a  great  nation,  which  he  contem- 
plated, must  have  wholly  unveiled  him  to  France, 
and  must  have  enabled  ail  his  contemporaries  to  form 
the  same  judgment  of  him,  as  posterity  will  enter, 
tain.  His  whole  thoughts  were  known  'to  me,  and 
my  duty  is  to  proclaim  them  loudly.  He  sacrificed 
himself  on  two  occasions  to  prevent  a  civil  war  in 
France.  Those  who  inherit  his  name,  would  re- 
nounce  for  ever  the  felicity  of  breathing  the  air  of 
that  country,  could  they  believe  that  their  presence 
would  be  a  source  of  the  slightest  disturbance  to  her 
peace.  Never  will  they  relinquish  their  appeal  to 
the  nation. 

Such  are  the  principles,  opinions,  and  feelings  of 
the  whole  ofthe  members  ofthe  family  of  Napoleon; 
of  whom  I  am  the  organ — all  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people. 

With  such  sentiments,  gentlemen,  and  fellow  citi. 
zens,  shall  we  vindicate,  I  trust,  the  patriotic  anxiety 
which  you  have  testified  towards  us. 

J0SK?H  NxFOLSOa  BONAPAKTB. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{Or  THE  AMERiCA^  PTtAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OK  PHILADELPHIA,  rt-*p«ctruMy  inform  the   i>ul>lic,  aa^  •-■ 

pecially  Railroad  and  Transportatioa  Cniopanirt,  that  tliejr 
have  bt-come  sol*  proprietors  ol'  certain  iinprovrmenta  in  tha 
constructloD  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oihrr  railway  ear- 
riagea,  necured  t«  Col.  Stepiieii  H.  Lon(,  of  tb»  I'oitrd  Statea 
Engineers,  by  lettvra  patent  from  the  United  (States,  and  tbal 
Ibey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  order*  far  the  conrtructioa  ol 
LucoiiKitive  Engines,  Tenders,  4tc.  witb  whicb  Utej  may  be 
favored,  aad  pledge  iheniselve*  to  a  punctual  roDjpliaiicr  wllta 
any  eDgagements  ibcy  luay  make  in  reference  lo  this  Una  •! 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  poaaeaalon  the  requisite  a|>para- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  claaae*  of  engines,  vix.  ea- 
gines  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  toM. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  la  travel  at  lbs 
followiag  rales  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engineat  a  speed  of  13 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
bMur ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  apeed  of  2i  ]  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  pertbrmancein  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  beat  English  engines  ol  the  same  elaaa,  with  re»pect 
uot  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  convayancc  «f  burtbans,  but 
to  their  durabiliiy,  and  the  cheapness  and  fa<  ility  oT  tbeir  ra  - 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  ttie  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locoaiuUva 
snKines. 

The  terns  shall  b*  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  moda- 
rate,  than  tboae  on  which  ei>giiiea  of  tiM  aaiiM  class  can  k* 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Jlc.  and  ether  oMmmunlratinns  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  snbacriber,  ia  Ih* 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receiv*  prompt  atieniioD. 
By  order  of  ike  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIi^,  Secretary. 

December  2d,  ltj33. 

For  Airther  iaformaiion  o*  this  aubicet  see  No.  40,  ptf* 
TH  of  tl*s  JoiHsial.  4r 

RAIL,KOAD  T(;KNOrTS,  KEVULVINO 
PliATFORinS  AND  S1DEL.INCS. 

The  fiubacriber  having  be'-n  for  some  yearf  engaged  in  co« 
structing  turnouts,  and  ins«Ttiiig  the  nereitiary  switches  and 
fixtures  appertaining  to  tlie  same,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,— and  as  thow  works  on  that  road  will  be  ahnrtly  com 
pleted,  be  isdrari>u«  uf  being  employed  by  any  Railroad'  Co* 
pany  requiring  work  of  the  above  description. 

He  will  either  contract  at  a  fixed  price  to  ezecuu  the  wark, 
he  providing  all  the  necessary  materials  and  lixlures,  or  otber- 
wis«, — or  he  will  engage  hiuikell  at  a  siated  salary. 

In  relation  to  his  abilities  and  general  character  he  begs  10  re 
fer  any  Company,  disposed  tu  engage  him,  to  the  BaHimore  mad 
Ohio  Railroad  Conipany. 

Letters  can  be  addressed  to  liim  at  the  OAce  of  ConatrvcUoa 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baliimore. 

a26  fit  REUBEN  ALER. 


SURVEYORS*  IHSTRrXEMTS. 

S;^  Coinpaaaes  ol  varioua  sues  and  ol  supenor  anality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glaasas  mad*  by  Troughlon,  together  with 
a  large  assonment  ol  Engineering  Insiramenu,  nanufaciured 
and  sold  by  E.  k.  O.  W.  BLUNT,  144  Waitr  »tre*i. 

J*'   8t  coraer  ol  Maidrnlai  e. 


EKGIVEERIXG  AND  SVRVETISO 
IKSTKLMENTS. 

SCT'Tha  subscriber  manufariures  all  kinds  of  Insirumeala  in 
hip  profeision,  warranted  cquaI,  If  noi  superior,  in  jirmciplea  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  ini|K>riad  or  manulae- 
lured  ia  th*  Uoitert  States  \  aeveral  ft  which  are  eniiraly  nr«*: 
amonc  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  aTaiascnpa  al- 
lached,  by  which  arigiss  can  b«  taken  with  or  Kjihout  tk*  uae 
oftk*  needle,  with  parfect  accuracy— alau, a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eier,  witb  two  Teleecopea — and  a  Lerelling  Insirumeni,  wiih  a 

Gonioaieter  attached,  particular! V  aJapted  to  Railroad  purne- 
•es.  Wm.  j.  VOUNG, 

Maihemaiicallnsiriiinent  Maker,  Nu.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  fallowing  recommendatioas  ar*  respectfully  anbiaitieJ 
to  F.agineers,  Surveyors,  and  othera  imerested.i 

Baltinore,  1R39. 

Ia  reply  to  thy  Inqoiries  respecting  the  instrumsnts  mana- 
factured  by  the*,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlurniation. 
Th*  whole  number  eriycvals  now  in  poaaeasion  <if  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  af  thy  maks  is  seven.  Th*  whole  num. 
ber  ofthe  "Improved  Compasa"  is  el^bt.  These  ara  all  ex- 
elusive  ofthe  namber  in  the  service  ol  the  Kogineer  and  Ora- 
duation  Oepanment. 

Both  Levels  and  Compassss  are  In  gotod  repair.  They  have 
in  fart  needed  but  little  lepairs.  except  from  accideois  i*  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paueins  for  the  levels  and  coNi|M**es 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assiatanta  generally,  to  anv  otbsra 
in  usa,  and  the  Improved  Comnaaa  is  superior  lo  any  other  de- 
(ription  01  Gonionater  that  wc  have  yeiirisd  in  layinc  the  raila 
on  this  Read. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  a  raversinr 
telescope,  ia  place  ol  tne  vane  sighis,  leavo*  the  engtnarr 
icarcely  sny  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convsnience  o( 
the  Compiiss.  lti«  indeed  the  mo»t  compleielv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  nt  any  simple  and  chea>  inairunienl  that  I  have  )et 
seen,  and  I  cannat  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerrod  to  all  othera 
now  in  ure  for  laying  ol  raila— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  ler  common  aurveyinf. 
Raspecttully  thv  inend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sujperiotendant  of  ConstriKtIon 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  ISSS. 

Htvme  far  the  last  iwe  years  made  constant  Dse  of  Mr. 
V'oung'a  •'  Patent  Imprered  Campssa,"  1  cao  safely  sav  1  be 
lieve  lite  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrument  of  the  kind, 
sow  ia  a*«,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommeixj  it  to  En- 
;ineera  and  Surrey  or*.  E.  U.  OILL,  Civii  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  Fabraary,  ISSa. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  nsed  Insirumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Voung,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  comoined  th*  |N«bw- 
(iesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  thes*  Instruments  admirably  calculated  fer  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notic*  ofEnflt* 
neera  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  parpeae. 

HCNRT  B.. CAMPBELL,  KnfTphiiatf.. 

*  If  •wsaaoL  and  NwiBiaL  Rallraad 
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LATER  FROM  EUROPE. 

Bf  the  Napoleon,  there  are  dates  from  London  tu 
the  34tli  nit. 

Fartiamcnt  reasaenihled  on  the  18ih,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  made  along  speech  on  the  ^Qd  in  faTor  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Irish  Union.  He  was  to  be  replied  to 
by  Mr.  S.  Rico. 

The  Ministry  had  entered  with  zeal  upon  some 
important  measures,  viz : — for  the  commutation  o| 
tithes — for  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  a  tax  par. 
tieularly  odious  to  dissenters,  who  were  made  to  con 
tribute  for  the  repairs  of  churches  in  which  they  do 
nut  worship — for  a  system  of  national  education,  &c. 

An  immense  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union,  to 
the  number,  the  Times  estimates,  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  paraded  London  and  Westminster  with 
dags  and  banners  on  the  22d,  in  order  to  petition  the 
King  for  the  mitigation  of  the  sentence  of  certam 
Dorchester  riotera.  Every  preparation  was  made 
by  the  authoiities  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  the 
meeting  passed  off  quietly  and  without  eiTecting  its 
object — the  King  having  been  advised  to  refuse  to 
receive  a  petition  from  a  multitude,  or  a  deputation 
thereof,  while  the  multitude  were  at  hand,  and  in 
motion,  as  if  to  overawe  the  Throne. 

The  disturbances  in  Brussels  had  given  to  King 
Leopold  a  pretext  to  revive  an  old  law  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners    from  the   kingdom  ;  and  many, 

accused  of  fomenting  disturbances,  had  accordingly 
been  sent  oH* . 

From  Spain  the  accounts  are  encouraging,  since 
the  Queen  Regent  has  decided  on  (he  convocation 
of  the  Cortes,  per  eetamentot.  We  give  the  decree 
at  length,  as  it  may  be  looked  upon  \n  some  sense  as 
a  constitutional  Charter  given  to  Spain.  No  time 
nor  place  had,  however,  as  yet  been  named  for  the 
meeting.     [It  will  be  published  in  our  next.] 

SrAiN  has  agreed  to  acknowledge  Donna  Maria  as 
Queen  of  Portugal.  Rumors  of  changes  in  the  Span- 
ish  ministry,  by  the  expulaion  o[ Burgoa,  Zarco  del 
Valla,  and  their  partizans,  and  the  sitbotitution  of 
more  liberal  Ministers,  liad  reached  London,  but  were 
not  confirmed ;  and  tb«  decree  requesting  the  convo. 
cation  of  the  Cortes,  bears,  it  will  be  seen,  the  signa- 
tures of  these  functionaries. 

The  motives  for  calling  the  Cortes  are  set  forth  in 
a  long  report,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

In  France  order  was  restored,  and  at  Lyons  the 
•paratives  were  returning  to  their  work.  The  in. 
jury  and  lots,  besides  that  of  life,  occasioned  by  the 
sanguinary  tumults  in  that  city,  are  spoken  of  as 
very  great  and  distrcHsing.     The  dates  from  Paris 

are  o(  the  2Ist. 

The  telegraphic  despatch,  purporting  to  have  been 
sent  from  Lyons  at  11  o'clock  at  night  of  the  I3th 
April,  and  published  in  the  Paris  papers  of  the  15th 
as  oflicial  and  authentic,  proves-  to  have  been  un. 
founded, — since  the  riots  and  battle  continued,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  extracts,  some  days  afterwards. 
The  latest  Intelligence  however  leaves  do  doubt  now 
that  the  disturbances  were  at  an  end. 

The  Journal  du  Paris  of  the  18th  says — "  Gov- 
emnient  has  today  received  despatches  from  Lyons, 
and  from  all  parts  of  ttie  kmgdom  where  the  anar- 
ehists  had  attempted  disturbances.  Order  is  re-es. 
tablishad  everywhere." 

PoxTCSAL. — There  are  dates  from  Lisbon  to  the 
14th  April,  and  they  bring  an  account  of  the  Miguel, 
ites  having  despatched  from  Santarem  a  large  force, 
which  made  an  attack  upon  St.  Ubes  on  the  12th, 
but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  at. 
tack  served  to  elicit  the  zeal  of  the  troops  in  Lisbon, 
many  of  whom,  particularly  the  foreigners  who  were 
lately  in  disgrace,  volunteered  to  go  to  St.  Ubes,  to 
assist  in  repelling  it.  Their  services  were  not  ac. 
ceptedi  5--r^  ■■■!.  ■■•■ 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Lot-d  Howard  De  Walden 
and  Admiral  Parker,  on  the  31st  March,  to  induce 
Poa  Miguel  to  leave  Portugal,  upon  the  following 


terms.  He  was  to  be  allowed  a  safe  conduct  out  of 
the  country,  and  a  liberal  income,  guaranteed  by 
England:  an  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers :  and  his  own  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
recognized  in  dei'ault  of  issue  of  the  Queen.  These 
terms  Miguel  rejected. 


<U-  TU  WASUKU  th,  l>CKI<^KC:,ul  Palmyra,  Manu 
larlurnrt  of  Railtoad  Rope,  liaiviiig  rciiiuved  their  eKiablwh 
uitullu  tluilsun.  uiitler  ihc  raiiie  ol  Durfer,  May  k  Co.oRtr  ti 
supply  Ro:«!  oi  any  requiruil  luiigih  ^without  •plice)  tur  in- 
''.Iiiid4  pUiitfa  nl' Railrua'ii  ai  ihu  aiiuiteat  iiciicr,  and  delivei 
(tieni  in  uiiy  ul'ilit!  principal  riiiu*  in  Iha  Uiiiteil  Siatei.  Aaic 
'.be  qualjry  ol  Knpe,  the  public  ar«rererreUlo  J  B.  Jcrvi^.Eng 
M.  k  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albaay  ;  or  James  Archibald,  Blngmeei 
Hudton  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad <.;ain|iany,  Caibon 
dale,  Luzerne  caiiiiiy,  PeaiieyWania. 

Hu>Uon,  CAlu.nhia  county,  New-York,  i 
January  -Jt,  18S3.  ( 


NOTICK  TU  MANUFACTUKfiRfi. 

Cy  SIMON  KAlRMAN,  ol  the  villaife  ol  Lanaingburgh,  ii, 
he  county  ol  Keneaclaer,  and  aiate  or  New- York.  ba<i  in  vented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nail* 
with  square  ptiinia.  This  machine  will  oiaae  about  sixty  6n 
naile,  ami  about  torty  U*d  nail*  iii  a  oiiriuie,  and  in  the  nanir 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  fursbina.  The  nail  is 
iiiniineretJ  and  cornea  I'rom  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redne:<s.lhul  its  capacilY  t(>r  bcins  clenched  ia  good  and  sure. 
One  horju  power  is  autficient  to  drive  one  machine,  atid  may 
aasily  be  apfilied  where  buch  power  lor  elrivitig  machinery  is  it 
operation,  liaid  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warr^int  ma 
chines  as  above,  to  any  (leraons  who  may  apply  Ibrlhemaaaoor 
IS  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  most  rsasonabie  terms.  Hi 
ilso  desires  to  sell  one  ballofbia  patent  rigiii  I'urthe  use  ofsaii 
machinea  throughout  (he  United  States.  Any  person  deririn^' 
.'jrilier  iatbrmaiion,  or  lopurchaae,  will  pleace  to  call  at  thi 
maotiina  shop  of  Mr.  Juliii  Humphrey,  ill  the  village  ol  Lan- 
dngburgh.— AucuMtli.  1833.  AS9irKMkF 


TO  IRON  MAIIiVFACTrRKRS  AND  OWNERS 
OF  IKOiM  OAK  BiCUs. 

JOSEPH  OOUt.DINO,  of  Keeaevill^,  Essex  county,  N.  \  .. 
has  invented  and  patented  a  Magnttic  Stparating  Mackine,  l<ii 
separating  Iron  Ore  from  the  extraneous  oistter  usually  fjunil 
in  connection  with  it;  and  ha  Ix-^a  leave  to  recofiimend  it  tu  the 
ejftecial  notice  oT  owners  ol  Ore  Beda  as  posaessiag  qualities  ol 
^reat  Importance,  aaby  the  use  ofit  many  ore  bed* can  be  madt 
very  valuable,  it  beinf  applicable  in  all  caaea  when  the  Ore  is 
magnetic. 

The  qualliv  of  the  iron  made  ia  much  improved  by  the  pro 
cess  ol' separation,  indesd  good  iron  can,  alter  separation,  be 
made  I'roui  uie  which  would  without  it  be  cnnaiJered  not  worth 
working.  There  is  alao  found  to  be  a  gieat  savin<in  thi*  trana- 
portaiioo  of  ore,  and  In  time  and  fuel  required  to  work  the  same 
Into  Iron. 

Mechanics  can  be  furnished  atsho't  notice  which  will  sepa- 
rate from  hah'a  tun  to  twenty  tone  each^ln  twenty-four  hours. 

J.  OoiiMInf  also  nianuiaciarcs  to  order, Cy/im<(ma/  ili'or/eaiid 
Blast  fVr»ac4  BellotBt,  ol'  the  mosiiuipruved  consiructiuii,  and 
which  are  succeasluily  used  in  nearly  all  tlic  Forges  and  Fur- 
naces in  Clioion  anil  all  the  adjoining  counties. 

January  30th,  1934.  M  Uif 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

l       rial   Bar*  ii 

X^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengthaoi  Uiolo 

too  do.       1^  do.        i    do.    I  I'eeicountrrsiink 

■iO  dn.      l|  do.        I    do.    I  holes,  endscutai 

MO  do.      a    do.        I    do.    fan  angle  of  4ode 

800  do.      ■■i\  du.       f    do.    I  grees  wi(h  spli 

soon  expected.  j  cingplaies.nailt 

J  to  suit. 

250do.orEd);e  Rails  of  38  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Kiins  of  30,  33,  and  36  incbea  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inchea  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  oi  31,  2S,  3},  3,  3^,  3^,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCara  and  Locurootives  of  patent  iron . 

'I  lie  above  wiil  ke  sold  ireeol  duty,  to  State  Ooversmerit' 
and  Incorporated  Ooverninenta,  and  the  Drawback  :aken  ii 
part  payment.  A.  k  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  alreet,  Philadelphia. 
Modelk  and  samples  olallihe  dilTerrnt  kiiidnol  Raila,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  thir 
country  anil  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  ihoer  disposed  (o 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
P08IT0RY. 
The  aubseriber  having  reaumed  tbecbargeofth 
above  establishment,  la  now  enablfd  to  furnish  tra 
dors  and  uthers  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warranted  of  the  beat  quality. 
Toe  greatest  care  and  attention  has  be^n  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab 
lishinent  exeepiini;  I  liosr  raisfd  eiprettsly  for  it,  and  by  ezperl 
enci'dsefd-iiiien;  and  those  kiiidx  iinjiorted  which rannot  be  rais- 
ed to  p»:rfectiiiii  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houset 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  u|>on  asgt-nuine. 

It  Is  earnestly  r»Mjucstrd  whenever  tlierf  are  any  failures here- 
af\er,  tht-y  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  aeasona  and  circuuisiances  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
AI.S0— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  (Clover,  While  Mulberrj 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locuat,  Kuta  Baga,  and 
Field  Turnip  Seeda,  well  wortli  the  attention  of  Vamurs. 

W.  tHOKBCttN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Ollicp.) 
90^  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
tiistice  can  be  done  In  the  ezM-utnin. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborburn  is alM  Agent  forthefollowiiigpublications, 
to  wit : — 
Naw  York  FxajiKa  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
MiccHsNi«;i'  MaeasiXB  andRegistfrofInv«ntiona  Ac  Improve' 
uieuts. 

Amcrican  Railroad  JoranAL  and  Advocate  oflnternal  Im 
provrmenu;  and  the 

Naw-  Yo»«  Ambricam,  DaUy,  Tri-  H'etkly, and  Srmi-  Wtelly, 
eitXtr  or  all  of  which  may  b«  seen  and  obtained  by  thofe  ivu> 
wista  tbeni-  by  caUing  at  347  JVsrU  Market  itreet,  Albany. 


STKPHENSON* 

Bmldere/a  $uperior  ttyle  of  Pattenger  Car*  for  Railroaa* 
No.  864  Elizabeth  street,  near  BIsecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
S:::^  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  (!(•  well  to  exan.ii, 
hesB  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  u 
he  New-York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  inoperatiou. 

J  !3  I  t 


RAILROAD  CAR  M^HKELS,  BOXK8  ANI> 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
tj'  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheals  complete 
at  the  Jelferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  snbscibtra 
At  Paterson,  orOt)  Wall  street, ^lew-'/ork,  will  b«  prom|itly  at- 
tended to.        Alao,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jd ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  OROBVENOR. 

KOVEIiTT  WORKS) 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-Yoik. 

8:3- THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Maniifacturer  ol  Steatn 
Kneinea,  Boilere,  Railroad  and  Mill  Wnrk.  Lathes,  Preaacs, 
amfoiher  Machinery.  A!so,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  arc  warranted,  i'orsatciy  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretelbre  used'.  The  fullest 
aiisurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  ahare  of  public  patronafe  Is  respectfully 
solicited.  nilS 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVBTIKO  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRVMBNT 
MANUFACTORY. 

O"  EWI.N  k  HCARTTc:,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  aS  South  street,  one  door  north  ol'ilie  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, be(  leave  to  intorm  their  friends  and  the  public,  espp- 
ciaily  £ng:neeis,  that  they  continue  to  manulacture  to  ntder 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  orinstrunieius  in  (he  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furriith  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  i>n 
lair  terms.    Instrumenta  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  |ih«  high  estimation  on  which  ttcir  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  l>ep  leave  to  tender  lo 
the  public  perusal,  the  lollowing  certificates  Irom  f entlenisn  ol 
Jiaiinguishcd  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  fc  Heartte.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  l  iiuw  offer  you  uiy  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  fur  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  lor  the  trial  of  the  Instruments,  so  that  1  could 
3peak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifauch  tket 
should  be  found  to  posaeso. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  (hat  notwithstanding 
the  InKiruuienla  in  the  service  procured  Imm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  cohsidered  good,  I  have  a  decided  prelerence  lor  those 
inaiitlu'tured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manulaciured  for 
the  Department  uf  Construcilon,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
if  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  reguiied  any  repairs  within  the 
asttwelve  niontha,  except  fiom  the  occasional  iraperteclion  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  |ioaiM8sa  firmness  aitd  subillty,  anJ  at  the  same  time 
a  nearness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
onttie  artists  engaged  in  their  cuustrucilon. 

1  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
nutlet  olCiimpunies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvemeiita,  who 
may  tsiiuire  Inttruuicuts  ul  superior  worknianahip. 

JA.MESP.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  ConatrucdoD  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers*  instrumsnts 
of  your  Maaufacture,  paiiiaularly  Spirit  levela,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthejevels 
appeared  well  proportioned  tnaecure  facililT  ia  use,  and  acca- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adjuatmentf. 

These  instruments  seeme'i  to  n  e  in  posaeaa  all  tfcs  modern 
lmpro\ement  of  Construction,  of  which  so  many  have  bein 
rn.iile  within  these  few  years  :  siid  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  cveiy  satislaciKin  wh>n  used  in  the  field. 

W1LLIA.M  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  ist.  ISSt. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Hearite— Asyou  have  asked  metoflva 
my  iiniiiioii  ot  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
'.aciure  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerlullystate 
that  as  far  aa  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainied  with 
their  uualiti::s  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
iie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  of tlisir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
^elf  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  1  have  receivedi 
jatislaciory  assurance  from  othera,  who  -e  opinion  I  respeet, 
ind  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
itfTorta  you  have  made  aince  your  esiabiishnient  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  ua  of  ths  ueceasity  of  sending  elsew  here  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
your  enterprise  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  ks. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 

Ci  vil  Engineer  is  the  service  ct  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail] 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  sre  in  onr  possesion  and  might  ba 

ntroiiuced,  but  ara  too  lengthy.     We  should  |)e. happy  to 

submit  ihem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirotu  oiparus 

ng  the  sense.  mM^ 
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Railroad  Map. — We  Lave  again  to  ask  tlie 
indulgence  of  those  who  have  subscribed  for 
the  Railroad  Map.  We  were  obliged,  even  af- 
ter  it  was  nearly  ready,  to  have  it  re-engraved, 
which  of  course  has  very  much  retarded  its  ap- 
pearance. It  will,  however,  be  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  first  contemplated,  as  there  will 
accompany  it  a  concise  description  of  the  most 
important  railroads  and  canals,  compiled  from 
the  best  sources  within  our  reach,  which  will 
render  it  fur  more  useful  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind 
now  constructed,  constructing,  and  in  contem- 
plation. 

It  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  completed  to 
those  who  have  ordered  it.  It  is  desired  that 
those  who  wish  it,  but  have  not  ordered  it,  will 
let  us  know  at  an  early  period,  that  all  those  for 
H  distance  may  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

It  comprises  all  that  section  of  the  U.  States 
and  Canada  in  which  there  are  any  works  of 
internal  improvement.  And  in  order  that  the 
account  to  accompany  the  map  may  be  as  com- 
plete  as  possible,  we  desire  that  a  short  state 
ment  may  be  forwarded  to  us  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  by  the  engineer,  president,  or 
agent  of  each  company  now  constructing,  or 
preparing  to  construct,  any  work  of  the  kind 
within  the  limits  of  our  map.  It  will  cause 
them  very  little  labor,  yet  confer  upon  us  a 
great  favor  ;  and  we  in  our  turn  will  endeavor 
to  reciprocate  their  kindness. 

-We  also  ask  for  a  statement  of  the  prcBent 


condition  of,  and  amount  of  business  done  on, 
those  works  which  are  now  in  |use,  e.xcepting 
the  South  Carolina  Road,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal — statements  relative  to  which  we 
have  already  received. 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad. — We 
have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  i 
granted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  at  their; 
late  Session,  for  the  continuaHcc  of  this  Roiid 
frcm  its  termination  at  the  Massachusetts'  Line, 
to  tide  water  in  Providence.  The  coaipaiiy, ' 
although  for  a  time  kept  in  suspense,  have,  as; 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  thei 
charter,  very  little  cause  to  complain.  The 
charter  is  a  very  liberal  one. 

"  And  the  said  Corporation  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  locate,  construct 
and  finally  complete  a  Railroad  in  such  man- 
nei  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  most  expedi- 
ent, commencing  at  the  dividing  line  between 
this  State  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
at  that  point  which  shall  intersect  and  connect 
with  the  railroad  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Corporation, 
from  the  city  of  Boston  in  said  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  towards  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
and  from  this  dividing  line  as  aforesaid  passing 
into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  tide  water  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  in  such  place  or  places 
as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient  for  said 
company,  and  with  such  lateral  branches  of 
said  road  to  any  part  of  the  waters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  or  to  any  villages  or  factories  as 
the  said  company  shall  deem  expedient,  provi- 
ded the  same  do  not  interfere  with  the  privile- 
ges heretofore  granted  to  any  other  railroad 
company." 


The  railroad  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock, 
In  the  State  of  New-York,  has  l>eeii  finished  in 
part,  and  the  cars  have  commenrcd  running  on 
the  Biiflklo  end  of  the  rouU;.  At  the  Black  Kock 
and,  a  line  of  stages  conveys  passengers  to  the 
Falls.    . 


Twelve  miles  of  the  road  commencing  at 
Boston  are  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for 
use  on  Tuesday  next,  the  3d  of  June.  For  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  this  event  the  directors 
will  assemble  in  Providence,  and  on  Monday 
pass  along  the  line  towards  Boston,  with  such 
gentlemen  as  desire  to  examine  the  route,  and 
witness  its  state  of  forwardness  ;  and  on  Tues- 
day they  purpose  an  excursion  in  their  passen- 
ger cars,  with  a  locomotive  engine,  on  that  part 
of  the  road  which  is  completed. 

The  Agent  and  Engineer  will  please  accept 

our  thanks  for  his  polite  invitation  to  be  one  ol 

the  party.     It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure, 

Ibut  other  engagsraents  will  probably  prevent. 


Internal  Impuovements   in  Canada. — Wr 

publish  to-day  an  account  of  two  contemplated 
works  of  improvement  in  Canada,  which,  when 
completed,  will  afford  great  facilities  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  upper  province.  The  first  is 
for  a  canal  from  Port  Hope,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
to  Rice  Lake,  and  probably  to  Lake  Simcoe, 
from  which  there  is  a  water  cotnmunicatioa 
with  George's  Bay  and  Lake  Huron.  The 
other,  a  railroad  from  Anc-aster,  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  town  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  river  Thames,  and  probably  to  Lake 
Huron.  These  are  works  of  great  importance 
to  Canada.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the 
map,  that  these  works,  if  completed,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  now  in  contemplation  foft  steamboat 
and  sloop  navigation,  will  divert  much  of  the 
business  now  done  upon  the  Erie  Canal — and 
that  they  will  be  completed,  we  have  little 
doubt. 

What,  then,  ought  New-York  to  do  to  retain 
her  share  of  the  business?  She  ought,  and 
7nust,  construct  a  sloop  and  steamboat  canal 
from  Oswego  to  the  Hudson.  That,  and  only 
that,  will  secure  her  just  proportion  of  the  bu- 
siness. 


Augusta  and  Athens  (Ga.)  Railroad.— 
The  continuation  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road  to  Athens,  (Ga.),  or  raUier  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Augusta  and  Athens  Railroad,  which, 
wo  hope,  will  soon  be  commenced,  will  consti- 
tute another  very  important  link  in  the  great 
line  to  the  Mississippi  River,  for  short  of  that 
point  it  certainly  will  not  be  terminated.  ^ 


Posts. — The  Maine  Farmer  states  that  Mr. 
North,  of  Augusta,  several  years  ago,  set  two 
posUi  near  the  river.  One  was  butt-end  up 
the  other  butt-en<l  down.  Both  were  equally 
sound  when  put  into  the  ground,  and  now  the 
one  with  butt-end  up  is  sound  and  good,  while 
]  the  other  is  decayed.  ^  ^ 


.  .--^j. 
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Canal  from  Rice  Lake  to  Lake  OntarioJj marked  A,  (see  plan,)  to  build  a,  dam  of  such) 
— The  following  iH  an  outline  co.iiaining  the  jdimens ions,  that  it  will  not  only  resist  the] 
most  essential  features  of  a  Rej>ort  to  His  Ex-lleflects  of  frost,  but  also  serve  the  purpose  as  a} 
cellency  Sir  John  Colborne,  on  the  praclicabi- iroad.  An  embankment  to  confine  the  wateri 
hly  of  connecting  Rice  Lake  with  Lake  Onta-  ;from  drowning  too  much  land  will  be  required 
rio,  by  a  Canal  through  Port  Hope,  by  Mr.  R.<'on  the  north  Mule  of  the  ravine,  unlei^s  the  land 
A.  Maingy,  Civil  Engineer.  I j which  is   of  no  value  can  be  procured  in  gift, 

Mr.  Mamgy  commenced  his  survey  about  the'  (whi^h  is  not  improbable,  from   the  anxiety  of 
middle  of  December  last.     The  object  wns  to!  the  dillerent  holders  of  land  along  the  route  of 


ascertain  the  cheapest  and  most  direct   route' 
rn)m  Rice  Lake  to  Ontario.  i 

A  very  formidable  diflicuUy  jiresents  itself 
within  a  few  yards  of  Rice  Lake,  in  a  high! 
ridge  of  land  stretching  in  an  Eiist  ;iii«i  Wcstj 
direction  from  near  the  mouth  of  tiii;  nver! 
Trent,  quite  through  the  country,  into  the! 
State  of  Ohio,  rising  from  a  few  yards  to  many; 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  wnter.'j  in' 
Rice  Lake.  It  being  necessary  to  procure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  from  the  Lake  to  feed! 
the  Canal  for  the  first  three  miles — ibis  barrier) 
appeared  at  firsl{siglit  as  an  insurmountable  ob. 
staele  to  the  undertaking  ;  but,  by  ])er.severing 
in  his  researches,, discovered  a  natural  passage! 
or  ravine  through  it,  well  calculated  to  a.ssistl 
in  passing  through  this  formidable  ridge  ;  al-j 
though  its  adoption  will  occasion  the  route  ofj 
Canal  to  be  more  circuitous  than  could  be 
wished,  from  its  being  necessary  to  follow  the] 
ravines  the  whole  distance  to  Port  Hupe — still 
it  is  the  only  chance  there  is  of  bringing  the  wa- 
ters  of  Rice  Lake  down  to  Port  Hope. 

Mr.  Maingy's  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  choice  of  a  place  at  which  the  Canal  should 
commence  at  the  Rice  Lake,  and  Orton's  Creek 
has  been  determined  on,  on  account  of  an  ex- 
c«'llent  harbor  and  many  other  advantages. 

The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  Canal  are 
twenty-two  feet  broad  at  bottom,  with  a  slope 
of  one  foot  and  a  half  horizontal  to  a  foot  p;^r 
pendicular,  and  four  fe<>t  depth  of  water,  with 
locks  seventy  feet  long,  by  fourteen  teet  broad, 
ahd  in  general  ten  feet  lift.  It  is  also  proposed, 
inconsequence  of  the  very  great  distance  from 
the  intended  line  of  Canal,  at  which  proper 
building  stone  can  be  procured,  that  the  i(»c;ks 
should  be  built  of  wood,  which,  if  properly  con- 
structed at  first,  will,  with  occnsionHJ  repairs, 
last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yea-s,  and  be  equally 
as  useful  as  those  of  stone,  the  interest  on  the 
difTerence  of  expense  between  them  will  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  re 
pairs,  and  should  it  ever  be  contemplated  to  in 
crease  the  dimensions  of  the  Canal,  those  built 
of  wood  can  be  readily  removed. 

The  route  of  Canal  follows  the  nalural  pas- 
sage before  mentioned,  in  a  souUierly  direction  ; 
after  crossing  the  Cobourg  Road,  the  laud  rises 
very  rapidly  until  it  arrives  at  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  distant  from  the  Tiake  one  niiie  and  a 
quarter,  and  63  feet  and  loth-hundred  part  of  a 
foot|;ibove  its  level ;  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  which  summit,  (at,a  few  yards  asunder,)  two 
springs  take  their  rise,  one  sending  its  overplus 
water  into  Rice  Lake,  througii  Orton's  Creek, 
the  other  running  south  from  the  head  of 
Howe's  Creek,  and  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Ontario.  Both  are,  however,  very  insignificant ; 
from  this  point  the  route  continues  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction,  until  it  crosses  the  Cavan 
Road,  at  the  corner  of  Howe's  Inn,  and  enters  a 
ravinel  ruiuiing  in  a  due  west  direction  to 
Moon's  clearing,  the  termination  of  the  first 
section,  and  three  miles  dislant  from  t'.ie  place 
of  starting — the  fall  of  .tlie  lard  from  the  sum- 
mit is  very  rapid  until  at  Moon's,  where  the 
route  is  once  more  level  with  the  waters  of  the 
Lake.  The  expense  of  this  section  will  be  very 
great,  in  consequence  of  the  great  d.-j)th  of  cut- 
ting, no  less  than  £6.*{,495  14,  as  per  aunexeil 
estimate.  A  guard  gate  at  the  Ji.'ad  of  the  lake 
will  be  required  to  protect  the  Canal  against 
spring  and  fall  flood?;,  that  otherwise  would  have 
H  tendency  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  as  also  to 
shutout  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of  any  ac- 
cident occurring  along  the  line  of  Canal.  The 
next  8tM!tion  continues  in  the  sami- direction  for 
H  mile,  and  then  turns  to  the  south.  The  land 
being  considerably  below  level,  and  being  well 
adapted  for  damming,  it  is  proposed,  at  the  point 


Canal,  to  sec  it  go  into  immediate  operation,)! 
in  whiejj  ca.se  a  saving  of  iiy,U05  Os.  CmI.  may  be! 
eflfeet***!  in  this  section, — to  provide  against! 
floods,  as  also  to  carry  off  the  overplus  water,  | 
it  will  be  rtujuisite  to  construct  a  waste  wicr  inj 
the  dam,  and  two  aluiig  the  enii>aukment ;  the! 
former  will  be  very  valuable  for  any  hydraulic | 
esta!)li.<hment,    and   would,  in  the  course  of  a  j 


of  the  Wharf  Company's  Land.  In  thte  sec. 
tion  there  will  unavoidably  be  some  rock  exca- 
vation,  also  some  embanking,  and  five  locks, 
one  of  five  feet  and  four  of  ten  feet  lift. 

The  whole  distance,  from  Orton's  'Jreek,  in 
Rice  Lake,  to  the  Wharf,  at  Port  Hope,  is  14 
miles,  within  a  fraction,  and  the  diilerence  of 
level  between  the  two  lakel"  is  381  feet,  and  3'^ 
hun<]redth  parts  of  a  foot,  as  per  annvxed  csti. 
mate,  which  has  been  carefully  made.  The 
amount  required  for  completing  the  coinmuni. 
cation,  will  be  i;iUl,5;i3  M)».  (kl. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  measure  for  fa. 
cilitating  the  conununfcation  of  the  Rice  Lake 
with  Lake  Ontario,  depends  wholly  upon  its 
connection  with  an  accessible  harbor.  The 
reporter  considers  that  he   has  sufficiently  in- 


few  years,  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  erect- 1| formed  himself  of  the  localities  of  the  shores  of 
ing  the  dam,  A:;c.,  as  also  keeping  it  in  repair.lJLake  Ontario,  to  be  able  to  say  with  confidence 
In  the  ne.xt  section,  running  in  a  southerly  di-  jthat  Port  Hope,   from  its  position,  is  not  only 


rection  througii  Mr.  Trotter's  land,  being  much 
above  the  level,  there  will  be  some  extra  excava- 
ling,  and,  as  per  annexed  estimate,  the  amount 
required  to  complete  it  will  be  Jf4,758  7s.  4d. 
The    section  commencing    near   Mr.    Riddle's 


the  natural,  but  the  most  accessible,  point  of 
communicatiou  to  the  chain  of  navigable  lakes 
by  which  this  section  of  country  is  every  where 
intersected.  Its  natural  disadvaatages  are  very 
few,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  ;  the 


Its 


land,  follows  the  same  direction   as  the  last,  to  harbor,  when  completed,  (which  it  will  be  this 

"  '  summer,)  will  be  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  ones  between  tliis  and  Q,uebec,  and 
capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships  that 
;ue  likely  at^any  time  to  be  found  on  the«e  wa- 
ters. 

As  no  natural  intercourse,  however  perfect, 
if  coiuparatively  distant  and  prolonged,  can  be 
of  much  benefit  to  the  district  from  whence  it 
proceeds,  so  neither  will  a  communication, 
however  short,  be  of  much  utiUty,  if  it  does  not 
possess  a  proper  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  at  soiue  convenie-nt  harbor. 

That  the  position  of  Port  Hope  is  particular- 
ly favorable  for  the  termination  of  such  a  work, 
must  appear  evident  to  every  partial  observer  ; 
it  is  not  only  the  shortest  possible  distance  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Rice  Lake,  possessing  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbor,  but  its  emiinences 
present  every  facility  for  defence  in  case  of 
war  ;  and  the  communication  from  Lake  Onta. 
rio  to  Rice  Lake  up  to  Lake  Sinicoe,  can  by  this 
routo  be  completed  for  a  sum  not  grcnter  than 
is  necsssary  merely  to  open  the  navigatioa 
from  the  fmouth  ofjthe  Trent  to  Rice  Lake. 
These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  refuted,  and 
which  the  reporter  sincerely  hopes  will  induce 
itsj  being  adopted  and  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
vince in  lieu  of  the  round-about  and  expensive 
route  by  the  Trent. 

An  estimate  follows  the  report,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  we  should  particularize ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  jCl01,4'^  Os. 
6d.  currency. 


termination  in  the  centre  of  Mr.  Seaton's 
in  this  mile  nine  locks,  often  feet 
lift  each,  will  be  necessary.  Smith's  stream  is 
frequently  crossed  in  tins  and  the  two  following 
sections,  but  nu  ciiiverts  will  be  required,  as 
it«  course  can  nvulily  be  changed,  until  such 
time  :is  the  work  be  completed,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  adm  L  It  into  the  Canal, — the  cost  ofi 
this  section,  as  per  detailed  estimate,  will  bej 
JC4,5.'i3  Gs.  The  next  mile,  which  is  somewhat 
winding,  commencing  in  the  9th  lot  of  the  6th 
concession,  follows  the  before  "uentioned  creek 
in  the  7tli  lot,  then  turns  back  with  a  gradual 
beiul  into  the  10th  lot,  back  again  into  the  6th 
lot  of  the  5th  concession,  and  terminates  at 
Messrs.  Uoen  and  Coy's  mill  pond.  In  this 
section  C  locks,  of  10  feet  lifl  each,  will  be  ne- 
cessary— cost  of  this  mile  £3,306  lOs. 

The  8th  section,  terminating  at  said  mill  dam, 
will  cost  but  little,  it  being  iiiten<led  to  make  use 
of  the  pond,  as  being  a  canal  already  formed  ; 
by  raising  the  present  mill  dam  from  3  to  15 
feet,  it  will  drown  the  ravine  as  far  back  as 
Fye's  clearing,  the  termination  of  the  last  sec- 
tion, and  afford  more  than  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  the  navigation,  at  the  small  cost  of 
£370,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  supplyhig  the  locks,  and  by  raising  the  wa- 
ter  on  a  level  with  a  small  ravine,  through 
which  it  is  intended  to  leave  the'pond ;  much 
extra  cutting  will  be  savt>d  in  the  next  section 
which,  commencing  at  this  point,  continues  in 
a  south-east  direction  througii  the  lands  of 
Messrs.  Jamieson  and  Q,uay,  and  by  six  locks, 
(one  of  tive  feet,  and  five  of  ten  feet  lift,)  de- 
scends into  Bedford's  Creek,  which  turns  its 
direction,  to  the  south.  The  cost  of  completing 
this  mile,  (in  which  there  is  some  extra  cutting 
in  passing  from  the  mill  to  the  creek,)  as  per 
annexed  estimate,  will  be  £5,284  3s.  6d.  1  he 
10th  section  continues  «till  to  following  the 
course  of  the  same  creek,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  damming,  (its  bsinks  being  very 
steep,  and  not  more  than  eighty  feet  asunder,) 
were  it  not  for  the  rapid  fall  of  the  land,  which 
will  require  four  locks  often  I'eet  lift  each,  and 
.-•o8l:,  agreeably  to  the  annexed  estimate,  £2,5*-i7 
17k.  From  this  last  section,  following  the  same 
creek  to  the  termination  of  the  11th  section,  at 
John  Brown,  Esq.'s  mill  pond,  two  locks,  of  t<?n 
feet  lift  each,  will  be  necessary,  and  the  cost  of 
completing  it  will  be  £1,754  Ss.  6d.  12th  and 
18th  sections,  commencing  at  the'  mill  pond, 
which  it  is  intended,  by  the  formation  of  a  tow- 
path  along  its  bank,  and  clearing  it  of  its  stumps, 
*6C.,  to  use,  as  part  of  the  Canal,  terminates  in 
John  D.  Smith's  property,  near  the  stone  quar- 
ry. One  lock,  of  ten  feet  lift,  will  be  required 
to  descend  into,  and  tw^o  locks,  (one  of  five  and 
one  of  ten  feet  lift,)  to  descend  out  of  the  pond. 
The  expense  of  this  section  will  be  £2,012  15s. 
(ill.  TJie  14th  and  last  section  runs  on  the  east 
side  of  Smith's  Creek,  and  passing  in  front  of 
the  post  office,  terminates  at  the  boundary  line 


London  and  Ontario  Railro  ad. — We  per 
ceive,  by  the  True  Patriot,  that  the  first  meet- 
ing  of  the  friends  of  the  London  and  Gore  Rail. 
road  was  held  in  London  on  the  7th  ult  and  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  stock  to  the  amount  of  400  or 
500  shares  was  taken  up  before  the  meeting 
adjourned.  A  committee  to  select  subserip- 
lions  along'  the  line  of  the  contemplated  road 
was  appointed,  |and  stock  books  placed |in  their 
bunds,  or  transmitted  by  mail  to  such  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  as  were  not  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  Act  requires  that  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £2.5,000  be  taken  up,  before  the 
company  can  be  completely  organized,  and  it 
appears  by  a  letter  received  this  day,  by  E.  A. 
Talbot,  Esq.,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  London,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 
sum  being  subscribed  by  persons  possessingpro- 
erty  on  tlie  line  of  the  intended  road.  We  have 
heretofore  avoided  making  any  allusion  to  the  act 
of  Incorporation  of  the  London  and  Gore  Com- 
pany, solely  because  we  felt  apprehensive  that 
the  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  was  beyond 
the  means  of  the  personsf  most  interested  in 
carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  friendly  as  we  have 
ever  been  to  public  improvement,  and  highly 
appreciating  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  whose 
management  the  procuring  of  the  chartsr  wa« 
committed,  we  were  unwilling  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  his   success   in    so    important  an 
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undertaking.  When  it  is  considerod  that  everyjiajstriking  proof  of  its  good  qualities,  in  sce- 


l»ndholder  within  ten  miles  olthe  intended  road 
must  be  greatly  F>enofitted  by  its  completion, 
Hnd  that  the  produce  of  the  finest  and  most  fer 


ing  a  field-piece  upset  in  the  course  of  a 
charge  over  some  rocky  ground,  and  tlragged 
sonic  yards  on  its  back,  until  it  again  rijiht- 


Wedge  Wheels — Indian  ArU  and  Manufac- 
turer,    By   Joiix    RoBisoN.     [From    the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Sia, — In  ihc  Mechanics'  Mafrazine  for 
April  there  is  an  article  entitled  "Ilancock's 
Wedge  Wheels,"  in  which,  although   no  di 
root  claim  of  novelty  of  invention  is  made 
by  your  correspondent,  most  readers  will  be 
led  to  infer  that  the  construction  of  the  wheel 
is  new,  and  the  invention  of  Mr.   Hancock 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  t;tate  that  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1811, 1  had  wheels  with  the  spokes 
and  naves  of  the   same    identical   construe 
tion,  made  at  Hyderabad,  for  some  artillery 
carriages.     I  had   a  pair  made  at  the  same 
time  for  a  curricle,  in  which  the  nave  was 
fixed  on  the  axle  by  double  imts  and  an  oil- 
light  cup,    like    Coliinge's  patent.     In    the 
putting  together   of  these  wheels,  I   used  a 
precaution   which  appears  to  have  esca[.ed 
your    correspondent.     I  made   the    butts  ot 
the  spikes  a  little  too  full  to  admit  of  their 
touching  the  metal  box,  leaving  a  vacuity  oi 
near  an  eighth  of  an  inch  betwe«n  them  ;  a 
corresponding  opening  was  left  at  the  joints 
of  the  felloes,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
on  the  tire  hoop  being  put  on,  iis  contraction 
forced  the  spokes    home   to   the   box,  and 
wedged  them  so  hard  together  at  the  shoul- 
der, that,  even  in  the  hot  climate  of  India,  1 
never  observed  a  spoke    become   loose  by 
shnnkmg ;  it  need   hardly  be  said,  that  the 
bolt-holes  m  the  butts  of  the  spokes  require 
to  be  made  of  an  oval  form,  to  admitof  the 
contraction  taking  place  without  bending  the 
bolts.     My  naves  were   of  gun-metal,  and  1 
found  it  better  to  have  the  holes  of  the  inner 
flanch  tapped,  than  to  have  nuts  on  the  bolts. 
A  construction  very  analogous  to  this  h:is 
long  been  in  use  in'the  Madras  Artillery,  in 
which  service  I  have  always  understood  that 
it  gave  every  satisfaction.    I  once  witnessed 


.:i^  ,,__,  of  the  country  of  America  must,  in  a,.    ....  ,. 

few  years,  be  of  little  value  unless  some  such  i*^^'    ^'^''oui  any    thmg   appeunng    to    havu 

improTeme'nt  is  effected,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  farmers  are  connng  for 

ward  to  take  stock,  solely  under  the  influence 

of  an  impression  that,  should  the  business  on 

the  roads  make  no  return  in  the  way  of  tolls, 

their  land"  would  increase  in  value  to  such  an 

extent  as   fully  to  justify    the   investment  of 

whatever  capital  they  may  possess.  The  sum 
of  jG1(>0,000  is  said  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
make  an  excellent  iron  or  wooden  railroad  front 
London  to  Hamilton,  or  Dundas,  and  if  any 
farmer  whose  land  would  be  increased  in  value 
5()  per  cent,  by  the  completion  of  so  magniticent 
nil  undertaking,  was  to  take  up  two  shares, 
which  for  the  most  would  only  subject  him  for 
two  years  to  a  quarterly  payment  of  jC3  2s.  6d.  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  open  a  stock  beyond 
the  line  of  the  intended  road.  Should  the  Com- 
pany succeed,  (as  we  hope  sincerely  they  wdl,) 
in  making  the  road  from  the  head  of  the  Lake  to 
London,  there  can  be  no  d«uht  of  its  being  con. 
tinued  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Thames,  or 
of  its  being  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments 
of  capital  in  this  country.  A  single  glance  of  Sa- 
nmel  Taylor's  new  map,  on  which  the  intended 
line  of  the  road  is  marked,  and  the  extensive 
region  bordering  on  Canada,  west  of  the  St 
CImir,  will  he  sutHcicnt  to  show  that  in  the 
event  of  its  continuance  either  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Thames,  or  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  the  Company  must 
derive  all  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  carrying 
trade  and  travel  now  going  on  between  the 
eastern  and  western  States  of  the  Union. — [To 
ronto  Courier.] 


igiven  way  ;  in  such  cases,  when  the  wheel 
jfails,  the  butts  are  all  left  firmly  seated  in 
jtheir  place,  and  the  spokes  break  off  near  t« 
ithe  edges  of  the  flanges. 
j  I  observe  you  have  an  Indian  corrrspond- 
jent,  who  occasionally  gives  you  descrip- 
lions  of  tools  and  practices  in  use  among  the 
native  workmen,  lie  has  omitted  to  notice 
one  which  may  be  made  useful  in  this  coun- 
try :  the  saw  of  an  Indian  workman   always 

cuts  in  the  pull,  and  not  in  the  push  ;  by  this!  ciple  absorbs  all  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
means  a  thin  bladed  saw  may  be  made  to  do 


jccs  them  ;  it  partake.s  of  the  opaline  blue, 
j  which  renders  Uie  color  slightly  carmine, 
jand  tinges  sometimes  the  lips  of  sanguine 
ipeople  of  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 
I  Thus,  the  ditlerence  which  may  exist  in 
|the  ^ze  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  their 
proximity  to  the  surface,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  the  shades  of  blue,  violet,  red  and 
purple,  M  hich  are  seen  in  the  human  face,  by 
the  mixture  of  the  opaline  blue  of  the  skia 
with  the  red  of  the  bloo<l. 

The  red  color  of  the  blood  is  not  the  cao.so 
of  the  blue    tinge  of  the  veins ;  it   might  he 


black    or    green    without    occasionmg    any 
cliaiiire  ;  it  i«  enough  that  the  coloring  prin- 


the  work  of  a  strong  one,  as  no  application 
of  strength  in  pulling  will  cause  it  to  buckle. 
If  small  saws,  such  as  key-hole  saws,  were 
formed  to  cut  by  the  pull,  they  would  not  bo 
so  liable  to  break  as  they  are  at  present ;  and 
if  saws  for  pruning  fruit  trees  were  so  made, 
they  might  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles 
and  worked  from  the  ground,  without  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a  ladder.  The  common  hand- 
saw in  India  is  from  14  to  18  inches  long, 
with  a  handle  like  that  of  a  duelling  pistol. 

If  you  have  the  means  of  communicating 
with  your  lioinbay  correspondent,  you  should 
ask  him  to  get  you  an  account  of  the  pro- 
iccssss  followed  by  the  lupidaries  of  the 
Inorth-west  of  India,  where  they  make  cups 
land  other  things  of  agates,  at  so  cheap  a 
Irate,  and  yet  so  much  cut,  that  they  must 
have  some  expeditious  mcttiods  which  may 
be  useful  here  if  known. 

I  atn,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Kobisox. 
9  AthoU  Creacent,  Rlinburgh,  March  14,  1831. 

• 

On  the  Color  of  the  Air  and  of  Deep  Waters, 

and  on  gome  other  Analogous  Fugitive  Co. 

tors.       By  Count  Xavieu  De  MAi.vniE. 

Translated   from  the  Bib.  Univ.    by  Prof. 

J.  (iriscom.       [From  the  American  Jour- 

nal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

iCondnued  from  page  308.) 

Having  considered  the  opaline  property  of 
|air  and  water,  let  n.s  now  examine  the  pro- 
duction of  ojialiiic  blue  in  opake  bodies. 

The  cause  of  the  blue  lint  assumed  by  the 
jfine  skin  which  covers  the  veins  has  hitlicrto 
been  a  doubtful  quo.'^tioii.  Tiiis  phenome- 
non,  which  is  uniforndy  connected  with  the 
ojwline  property  of  the  skin,  is  mentioned 
by  Leonard  De  Vinci ;  let  us  first  see  the 
conditions  under  which  it  exists. 

Fii-st,  the  vein  must  be  deep  eno;n^Ii  to 
absorb  all  the  light  traiismifted  by  the  skin; 
jand  llie  skin  must  have  the  thinness  requi- 
jsite  to  transmit  a  great  portion  of  the  li"ht. 
:lf  the  vein  is  thin,  it  reflects  the  color  of^tlie 
j  blood  and  becomes  red  ;*  this  color,  mixing 
[with  the  opaline  blue  of  the  skin,  forms  those 
violaceous  tints  observable  on  the  counte- 
nances of  persons  «f  dark  complexion  (brou- 
ille).  If  the  vein  is  still  thinner  and  nearer 
the  epidermis,  the  transparency  of  the  skin 
increases  and  the  red  color  is  more  distinct ; 
finally,  a  tissue  of  imperceptible  veins,  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  skin,  colors  the 
cheeks  and  lips  of  young  people  of  a  fine 
complexion,  with  a  uniform  red  ;  but  we 
may  observe  that  these  beautiful  colors  have 
not  the  exact  tint  of  the  blood  which  produ- 


1  U*  "  *^^^  '^"^ "  **'**"  Promoter  tube,  filial  witli  co- 

ionpd  wine,  appear!)  black,  while  a  thin  ihrrmoraeter  tube,  v         .^  /  . 

l^uader  like  circumstanceo,  m  of  a  beautiful  purple.  |  Wing  Colors,  SUch  as  Naples  yellow,  chromate 


skin.  This  result  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced by  a  very  thin  plate  of  ivorj",  which 
has  nearly  the  .same  eflcct  as  the  skin.  If  a 
few  drops  of  ivory  black,  prussian  blue,  co- 
<:hineai,  or  bile,  sutliciontly  dense  to  bo 
wpake,  be  placed  on  one  of  its  surfaces,  they 
produce  alike  a  blue  tint  on  the  op{>o8ite  sur- 
t'ace,  because  they  equally  absorb  all  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  ivoiy.  But  if,  instead  of 
a  ooJoring  matter  which  absorbs  light,  we 
use  an  opake  reflecting  coloring  substance, 
we  have  a  tint  compounded  of  opaline  blue 
and  that  of  the  color  employed. 

The  red  oxide  oX  lead  placed  on  the  ivory 
gives  on  the  oppoi^itc  surface  a  slight  tinge  of 
carmine.  Some  painters  avail  themselves 
of  this  property  of  ivory,  in  sketching  the 
cheeks  and  lips  of  their  portraits,  by  placing 
a  coat  of  minium  on  the  opposite  surface, 
and  thus  obtain  indirectly  the  effect  of  a 
slight  use  of  carmine. 

But  if,  instead  of  minium,  Naples  yellow 
be  put  on,  there  is  on  the  opposite  .surface  a 
green  spot.  In  both  these  cases,  then,  the 
opaline  bine  is  mingled  with  the  proper  tint 
of  the  opake  reflecting  color,  while  the  blue 
alone  appears  when  the  applied  color  absorbs 
the  light  transmitted  by  the  ivory. 

The  mixing  of  colors  in  oil  painting  fur- 
nishes still  more  evidently  an  opaline  blue. 
Ttie  mo.<?t  common  case  is  the  mixture  of 
j  white  with  vegetable  black,  which  produces 
:a  bluisli  shade.  Various  writers  have  ad- 
verted to  this,  and  as  indigo  and  prussian 
blue,  in  mass,  approximate  to  black,  it  was 
thought  in  former  days  that  blue  wjis  a  mix- 
ture of  light  and  shade  ;  but  the  blue  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  belongs  exclusively 
to  white  and  not  to  black,  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  process :  two  plates  are  paint- 
ed of  a  grey  color,  one  by  a  mixture  of  ce- 
nise  and  charcoal  ground  in  oil,  the  other  by 
superadding  to  a  coat  of  white  a  glazing  of 
charcoal,  so  that  they  may  both  have  the  same 
depth  of  shade  ;  the  first  will  be  bluish,  the 
second  grey,  without  a  mixture  of  blue. 

-\s  transparent  colors  in  oil  lose  almost 
wholly  the  color  which  they  have  in  a  pul- 
verulent  state,  and  thus  in  mass  approach  to 
black,  the  mixture  of  them  with  white  pro- 
duces  also  opaline  blue,  which  modifies  the 
natural  .shade  of  the  color. 

Every  painter  knows  the  striking  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  color  of  a  mixture 
of  cochineal  lacker  with  white,  and  that 
which  the  same  lacker  produces  as  a  thin 
coating  upon  a  white  ground  ;  the  first  is  of 
a  violet  color,  and  the  second  has  all  the  pu- 
rity and  splendor  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  fine  color.  Thus  artists,  who  wish  to  ob. 
tain  the  beautiful  red  of  cochineal  or  madder 
in  their  draperies,  always  employ  these  lack- 
era  in  mixture  (en  glacis).     Opake  reflect- 
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of  lead,  yellow  ochre,  product',  us  well  as 
white  ieaU,  opaline  blue,  by  a  mixture  with 
black,  an'd  tlic  effect  is  si  ill  more  sensible. 
These  compounds,  according  to  theory,  ought 
to  give  only  shades  of  yellow  ;  and  yet  tlieir 
lints  are  decidedly  green,  so  lliat  they  are 
often  used  for  painting  tlie  deepest  verdiin? 
of  landscapes.  In  tliese  cases  it  is  the  opake 
reflecting  color   which  is  opaline. 

1  have  stated  the  most  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  the  singular  proi)erty  wliich  certain 
colors  possess  of  producing  opaiiiu;  blue  bv 
mixture,  but  tliere  is  an  intiuilo  number  ol' 
otiier  modifications  less  a|>parent,  resulting 
from  mixtures  of  compound  c(.lors,  wliicli  ii 
would  be  impossilde  to  tiescribe,  l)iit  \\liich 
may  always  b(;  pre-ascertain<Hl  by  the  foll(»w- 
ing  rule  :  W/icn  white  had  or  opokr  rcjli  cl- 
ing colors  arc  mlvcd  with  black,  or  with  trans- 
parent colors,  there  is  a  production  of  bloc, 
and  a  conscqtu  ni  niadijication  of  the  primi- 
tive shade  of  the  coloring  nicllcr. 

These  moditicatioi»s  aroofieii  ver\  slight, 
but  they  do  not  escape  attentive  observers. 
In  the  preceding  obscrsutious  I  have  de- 
scribed etfects,  well  known,  it  is  true,  i>ut 
which  appear  to  have  no  anaUigy  to  each 
other,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  ilrpend 
wholly  on  tlie  peculiar  j)roperfv  m  hi«;h  tlu- 
Itlue  ray  possesses  of  being  rcileclcd,  in  |)re- 
.  ference  to  other  rays  more  or  less  refriin"-i- 
\<  ble,  by  the  simple  n»eihauie;il  resistance  «f 
the  molecules  of  bodies  which  transmit  light. 
This  resistance  lakes  place  in  large  masses 
of  transparent  lluids,  as  in  air  mixt^d  with 
watery  vapor,  and  in  watt  r  mixed  with  air. 

It  lakes  place  als(»  in  opaki'  bo«Iies  uhich 
are  less  transparent,  l>ut  luider  smaller  di- 
mensions.  Lastly,  it  is  observed  in  white 
opake  or  colored  bodies,  as  in  the  line  skin 
which  covers  the  veins,  and  in  njixtures  of 
colors.    . 
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Plan  for  raising  Vessels  sunk  in  Deep  Water. 
By  Mr.  .loii.x    Mil>k,  Teacher  of  Archi- 
teclJiral  and  Mechanical    Drawing,   Kdin- 
[From    the    London   Mechanics' 


burgh. 

Magjizine.] 

*     Silt, — Having  read 


i,K>cent  nundier' 


k^ 


of  your  Magazine,  that  Dr.  Hancock  has 
proposed  the  use  of  air  as  a  power  for  rais- 
ing goods,  &€.  from  the  bottom  ol'  the  sea, 
I  beg  to  lorward  to  y«»u  a  pampldcl  of  mine 
published  in  1828,  which  coniains,  among 
other  plans,  two  on  this  very  principle.  They 
attracted  some  share  of  attention  at  the  time 
of  publication,  but  neither  of  them  has  ever, 
as  far  as  [  am  aware,  beeri  carried  into  ac- 
tual  practice.  Should  you  s(^e  cause,  I  shall 
be  glail  to  find  that  you  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  this  important  but 
neglected  sui)ject.  I  am,  respectiiilly,  your 
obedient  servant,  Jonx  Mmak. 

The  pamphlet  obligingly  forwarded  to  us 
by  Mr.  Milne,*  is  entitled  "  TIhiks  tor  the 
Floating  Off  of  Stranded  Vtjssels  ;  and  for 
raising  those  that  have  foundered  ;  with  an 
Improved  Method  of  (.'arrying  Vessels  over 
Banks  in  Shallow  Water."  Of  the  two 
plans  to  which  Mr.  Milne  more  particularly 
invites  our  attention,  one  is  adaj)tcd  to  the 
case  of  shi[)S  sunk  near  the  shori;,  and  the 
other  to  deep  sea  operations.  Both  an;  on 
the  same  principle — both  exceedingly  inge- 
nious, and,  in  our  hundile  judgment,  quite 
practicable.  We  shall  extract  the  author's 
description  of  the  lust  at  length,  and  beg  to 

*  Autliur  of  tlie  exi«lleiit  "  l'rarli«ul  View  of  tlie  8teain 
Jingiiw." 


refer  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  further 
information  on  the  subject,  to  the  work  itself, 
which  is  altogether  well  deserving  of  peru- 
sal. 

"  I  shall  now  describe  the  application  of 
these  air  buoys,f  to  the  raising  of  a  vessol 
that  has  been  sunk  in  deep  water;  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  common 
practice.  At  present  we  pass  one  or  more 
chains  round  the  wreck,  and  by  means  of 
these  chains  suspend  it  by  one,  or  between 
two  floating  vessels,  a  process  which  in  deep 
water  is  attended  with  much  expense  and 
uncertainty,  because  no  suflicient  power  "can 
be  applied  from  the  floating  vessel  to  raise 
the  wreck  at  once  to  the  surface.  Moreo- 
ver, from  the  great  weight  of  the  wreck, 
and  from  the  manner  of  placing  the  chains 
i'bout  it,  they  are  liable  to  cut  the  timbers 
of  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Comet 
steam-l>oat  (sec  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Comet  steamboat).  The  operators  must  wait 
till  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide,  then,  pulling 
up  the  ends  of  the  suspending  chains  and 
securing  them,  the  rising  of  the  water  acting 
upon  the  floating  vessels,  lifts  the  wreck  from 
the  bottom ;  and  while  the  tide  rises,  they 
proceed  with  their  load  towards  the  land, 
until  the  suspended  vessel  again  rests  upon 
the  bottom,  by  the  water  becoming  less  in 
depth.  Hence,  they  cannot,  during  One 
flowing  tide,  raise  the  sunk  vessel  more  than 


1  "  Ix-atticm  bags,  well  sewed  and  tannctl  or  barkcnl  in 
iJio  b;^Rt  manner" — "made  nearly  air-tieht,  and  |»r»K>f 
ajfuinst  ilie  iittafks  of  vermin."  fp.  5.]  Mr.  Milne,  in  u 
nianUNcript  note  on  lliis  possage,  in  our  copy  of  tlie  pamph- 
let, sayn  :  "Ofien-monthed  vetwelii  of  tin-plate  would  be 
preferable,  to  be  inverted  wlien  in  ii»e,  and  packed  into 
each  other  when  not  in  use." — [Eu.  L.  M.  M.j 


the  height  to  which  the  water  had  flowed 
from  its  lowest  ebb,  which  at  a  maximum  on 
the  British  coast  does  not  exceed  sixteen 
feet,  and  they  must  now  suspend  their  exer- 
tions till  the  end  of  nearly  twelve  hours. 

"  Before  that  period  arrives,  however,  a 
storm  comes  on,  the  workmen  desist  from 
their  operations,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  before  they  can  again  com- 
mence  their  labors,  the  object  of  their  toils 
has  broken  up,  or  has  been  imbedded  in  the 
sand. 

"  These  inconveniences  being  obvious,  I 
propose  the  following  methods.  The  place 
of  the  wreck  being  ascertained  by  an  im- 
proved  drag,  which  at  present  I  shall  not 
describe,  let  her  state  be  ascertained  from  a 
diving  bell,  and  let  there  also  be  sent  down 
with  it  a  number  of  the  before-mentioned 
buoys,  in  a  perfectly  collapsed  state  ;  and  let 
the  diving  operator  stow  them  away  in  that 
condition  below  decks,  also  hooking  on  as 
many  about  the  ship  as  shall  collectively  be 
suflicient  to  buoy  it  up  when  inflated  ;  for 
their  inflation  let  him  insert  a  small  copper 
tube,  which  is  attached  to  a  leathern  pipe,* 
into  the  nozle  of  each  of  the  buoys  (see  en- 
graving, fig.  A),  which  pipe,  communicating 
with  the  air  within  the  diving  bell  (air  being 
forced  down  into  the  steam-vesself),  will 
also  inject  air  into  the  buoys,  if  they  be 
held  up,  at  the  commencement  of  filling,  a 
little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water  at 


*  This  pipe  should  bo  suHiciently  long  to  admit  of  the 
operator  hooking  on  other  buoys,  while  one  bag  is  in  the 
not  of  being  filleil  with  air. 

t  To  be  stationed  over  the  siutken  ship,  (as  explained  in 
n  preceding  section  of  the  pamphlet,)  and  provided  with  an 
air-compressing  pump  and  a  common  blowing  pump. — [£i>- 
L.  M.  M.J 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAIi  IMPROVEJHENTS, 


the  mouth  of  the  bell.*  Or  these  envelopes 
may  be  speedily  lilied,  by  letting  down  a 
number  of  metallic  vessels,  charged  with 
thirty  or  more  atmospheres,  which  being 
discharged  will  quickly  inflate  them  at  the 
conveniency  of  the  operator,  by  his  turning 
a  common  stop-cock,  which,  in  either  of 
these  methods,  is  all  he  has  to  do. 

(t  Having,  by  one  or  otiier,   or  by  both  of 
these  methods,  tilled   a  sufficient  number  of 
buoys,  the  wreck  will  begin  to  rise  whenev. 
er  the  bags  have  displaced  that   bidk  of  wa- 
ter which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  wreck 
while  immersed  in  the  same  fluid.     Let  the 
weight  to  be  raised  from  a  depth  of  G5  feet 
be   300   tons  avoirdupois,    =   672,000  lbs. 
-^  64  lbs.,  the   medium   weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  sea  water,  =  the   buoyant  elfect  tof 
10,500  cubic  feet  of  air  discharged  from  the 
diving  bell  at  that  depth. 

"  But  by  using  air  previously  compressed  j 
to  thirty  atmospheres,  and  discharged  at  the 
same  depth,  and  by  allowing  the  capacity  of 
each  vessel  so   charged  to  be  2^  feet,  then 
27f  X  2i  =  675  cubic  feet  of  air  discharged 
from  one  compressed  vessel,  X  64  lbs.,  the 
buoyant  efTect  of  one  foot  of  air  in  sea  wa 
ter,  =  4,329  lbs.  buoyant  efTect  of  air  ori- 
ginally compressed  into  one  vessel ;  but  the 
load  to  be  raised  was  672,000  lbs.,  therefore, 
-T-  4,320  lbs.,  =  155*5,  «fcc.  compressed  air 
vessels,  allowing  the  apparatus  to  have  no 
weight  of  itself.     I  would  also  propose  the 
u«e  of  such  leather   buoys  for  giving  expe- 
dition to  common  diving  bell   operations,  in 
bringing   all   kinds  of  goods,  cannon,   an- 
chors, &c.  from   the  bottom  ;'  and   also  for 
clearing  such  rivers  as  the   Tay,    below  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  many  such  places,  where 
navigation  and  the  salmon  fishing  are  great- 
ly impeded  by  large  stones  at  the  bottom  ol' 
the  river.     The  stones  might  be  Lewis'd:}:  at 
low  water,  or  they  might  be  bored   from  a 
diving  bell,  the  collapsed   buoys  made   fast, 
and  at  convenience  they  could  be  inflated 
fr«m  a  boat  by  a  common  forcing  pump  ;  the 
stones  being  suspended  in  the  water  may  be 
towed  to  Jiny  place   for  the  purpose  of  em- 
banking,  where  they  could  be  instantly  sunk 
by  pulling  up  the  end  of  the  escape  pipe,  B  ; 
the  more  immediate  use  of  which  pipe  is  to 
allow  the   superabundance  of  air  to  escape, 
which,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  com- 
pressed  by  the  hydrostatic  action  of  the  sur- 
rounding  medium ;  but    immediately    when 
the  envelope  begins  to  ascend  with  its  load, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  becomes  less,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  air  expand 
within  these  bags,  and  ultimately  would  burst 
them,  were  it  not  that  this  pipe  allows  it  to 
escape.     It  should}  be  about  nine  feet  Ion 


weighed 


down  by 


having  its   lower  end 

nos«  of  metal,  Ironi  which  tlic  air  will  ai 
ways  be  retained  within  the  bags  lill  its  ex- 
pansive  force  becomes  more  than  the  pres. 
sure  of  water  at  the  under  orifice  of  this  es- 
cape-pipe.  Indeed,  the  maximum  expansive 
force  of  air  within  its  envelope  may  always 
be  known  by  the  length  of  this  pipe  B.  Such 
an  escape  pipe  must  also  be  attached  to 
each  of  the  buoys  employed  in  raising  the 
wreck  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  shall 
only  remark,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  these  buoys  to  be  absolutely  air  tight, 
because  they  may  be  kept  sufliciently  full 
by  the  method  already  pointed  ©ut.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  chance  of  their  bursting 
by  their  buoyant  power,  which  could  never 
exceed  the  weight  of  their  bulk,  and  they 
wouH  require  to  be  just  as  strong  as  to  be 
capable  of  retaining  water  without  bursting 
when  filled  with  it,  and  suspended  by  their 
hooks  from  a  pin  in  the  wall.  I  would  also 
propose  the  use  of  these  buoys  for  floating 
the  large  stones  which  are  used  in  forming 
sea-fences  or  dykes  ;  the  stones  are  usually 
carted  from  low  water  mark,  but  the  method 
here  proposed  would  be  less  expensive." 


a  |run  out  freely  when  nrccs«sjiry.  •  This  piMUii  is 
so  construrlrd,  that  by  raising  t!ie  brake  cjear 
up,  the  valves  are  ope"n««i,  nnd  tlif  wjuer^as^s- 
e^  oil"  inimediaU'ly  out  of  the  puiop  and  pipe,, 
which  oiMTiition  is  necessary  ill  cold  wcallier 
tt»  prevent  it  troin  I'reeziiig. 

Miiiiiilacliired  by  Seott,  Keith  6c  Cn.,  Kast 
Britl;;ewater.  Mass.,  l*;it«MiteeH,  and  soitt  by  H. 
Huvley  Ac  Co.  Hi  Ban'lay  street,  Ne%v York. 
Price, 'small  size  $y  ;  large  size  #Kfc 


Cast    Iron   Pumi»s. — The  following  draw, 
mg  represents  a  pump  about  two  and  a  half 


♦  Even  the  azotic  gas  discharged  by  the  operators  might 
be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  the  quantity  of  common  air 
deteriorated  by  them  being  very  coa-iiderable.  Pepys  and 
Allen,  in  their  Essays  on  Respiration,  state  that  an  easy 
inspiration  is  about  16  cubic  inches,  and  that  the  subject 
of  their  experiments  made  about  19  of  these  per  minute; 
for  which  it  can  be  shown  by  calculation,  that  four  men 
would  discharge  from  their  lungs,  in  one  hour,  a  volume  of 
8ir  having  a  buoyant  power  equal  to  2702.08  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois, or  thereby. 

t  The  air-buoys  being  at  a  depth  of  65  feet,  would  be 
compressed  by  the  water  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  two  atmospheres.  ^ 

t  A  L«wis  consists  of  three  bars  of  iron,  which  are  squar« 
on  their  section,  when  cut  at  right  angles  to  their  sides 
these  being  placed  side  by  side,  form  something  like  a 
dove-tail  tenon;  a  corresponding  mortice  is  cut  in  the 
«t«ne  to  be  raised,  and  the  two  outside  bars  are  first  placed 
within  this  aperture  ;  the  centre  bar  being  throughput  of 
equal  thickness,  is  next  placed  between  them,  ai^pl^  bolt 
with  a  clutch-ring  is  passed  through  the  heads  o  all  tlie 
three,  by  which  the  stones  may  be  suspendetl.     This  m- 


teet  high,  and  is  designed  for  cisterns,  pjirticu- 
larly  in  kitchens,  barns,  green-houses,  and  other 
out  buildings.  The  pump  may  be  placed  within 
the  building,  and  the  water  drawn  from  a  •in- 
tern without  the  building  by  the  aid  of  a  betided 
tube  of  copper  or  lead.  The  following  are  the 
directions  for  setting  and  using.  [ 

Unscrew  the  three  screws  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pump,  and  it  will  then  be  separated  into 
three  parts. 

Alter  placing  the  pipe  into  the  well,  carry  the 
other  end  tlirough  the  floor  and  sink,  or  where 
you  wish  the  pump  to  stand ;  then  put  the  bou 
torn  plate  over  the  end^f  the  pipe  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  with  a  piece  of  wood  the 
shape*  of  an  hen's  egg,  you  will  easily  bend  the 
lead  into  the  place  left  in  the  plate  for  it ;  then 
hammer  it  down  level  with  the  top  of  the  plate, 
and  screw  down  the  plate  with  wood  screws, 
placing  a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  under  the 
plate  to  make  it  tight,  if  it  is  set  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sink  ;  then  place.the  leather  valve  and  pump 
as  you  took  them  apart,  and  screw  them  tj^o- 
iher  tight,  after  having  wet  the  leather  in  warm 
water. 


Btrumenfhas  long  been  in  use.'and  is  almost  ladispenKiblel  ^  '^^^  P'P®  should  be  placed  a  little  descending 
mtmaMivebuilaing.  .  I'from  the  sink "    '*" "        '       * 


..^  v> 


to  the  well,  so  that  the  water  willl 


TiiK  Thames  Ti'nnei.. — The  completion  of 
this   great    undertakitig   .seems,  if  practicable, 
likely  soon  to  he  atfeni|»ted,  as  sev«'ral  .seieiitifiiT 
and  <listiti<;uished  jHT>'ons  hav«'  lat<'ly  vi.sited  it, 
and  on  Monday  last  Mr.  Brunei  rec«'ived  many 
of  the  membi-rs  of  the  Uoyal  Society  to  view  it, 
and  conducted  them  to  its  extreme  end,  where 
tables  were   biid    out,   having   drawings,  &.c., 
showing  the  whole  progress  of  the  work,  tli< 
great  difliculties  that  have   already   Ix-en  over- 
coini-  in  carrying  t!ie  tunnel  ttOO  feet  imder  the 
Thames,  and  the  data  upon  wliich  tlte  engineer 
conrKleiifly  anticipated    being   enabled  to  com-  ' 
plete  this  bold  undertaking,  were  the  necessa- 
ry funds    supplie<-l.     Mr.  Brunei,  at  eonsideni- 
hle  leii::t!i,  detailed  tliee.\<'rtions  liiaf  iiave  Ihh'U 
used  to  overcome  the  difticulties  arising  from 
the  irruption  of  the  river,  and  stated  that  iti  the 
course  of  the  work  the  miners  had  for  twenty- 
seven  days  puslied  on  the  tunnel  over  a  (juiek. 
sand.  The  membt-rsBof  the  Royal  Swiety,  after 
leaving  the  tunnel,  procetnled  to  view  theex|M'. 
rimental  arch  constructed  on  a   new  plan  f»y 
Mr.  Brunei.    The  structure  is  built  with  bricks 
and  Roman  cement,  and  consists  of  two  serai- 
arches,  springing  from  the  same  pier,  withoutJ^^ 
any    support.      By  this   plan   an   arch  of  tbe]^^ 
greatest  span  may  be  constructed  without  cen- 
tering, and  demonstrating,  as  the  jirojector  ob- 
served, tl:e  practicability  of  building  a  tower  of 
brick-work  50  feet  higli,  and  200  feet  in  diame- 
ler,  ami  sinking  the  whole  gradually    in  one 
mass.     By  this  method  it  is  intended  to  com- 
plete the  circular   and  winding   carriage    ap- 
proaches to  the  tunnel.     It  may  be  interesting 
to  observe    that  of  tlie  two  semi-arches  one  in 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  it  has   been  loailed 
with  about  eleven  tons  of  inm  lor  the  last  iiiiie. 
teen   months,  witliout  any  .sensible  change  in 
its  position.     Tlie  company,   al'ter  exprt'ssing 
their  high  satisfaction   at    the  novelty    of  the 
works  of  th(^  tunnel,   and   the  last    invention, 
partook  of  a  cold  collation.  —  [English  pap«r.] 

Mkchamcs  in  Canton. — Then*    is    no   ma- 
chinery, prop«>rly  so  called,  in  Canton.     Much 
of  the  manufacturing  biisiiM-ss,  required  for  the 
'ujtply    of  eonmii-rcial    houses  in  the  city,   is 
done  at  a  town  situated  at  a  short  distanci  . 
still  the  ambiitU  of  Inlxtr  ]>erformi*d    in   C'antfi 
is  very  considerable.     Tlu^re  are  about  IT.tJIHt 
persons   in   Canton  employed  in  silk  weavini;. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  maniifactiir' 
ing   difl^rent  kinds   of  cloth   is  alwut  50,<KNI 
They  occupy  2,5(jO  sliops,  averaging  usually' 
twenty  bauds  in  each  shop.     Some  of  the  Chi- 
nese females,  who  devote  their  time  to  embroi-l 
dery,  secure  a  profit  of  from  twenty  to  tw«>nty. 
five  dollars  per  inonth.     The  numlier  of  sIkm*. 
makers  is  more  than  4,000.     Thos«*  who  worl 
in  wood,  brass,  ir<Mi,  stone,  aiul  other  materials, 
are  numerous  ;  and  those  who  engage  in  each 
of  these  occupations  form  a  distinct  communi- 
ty, and  are  governed  liy  their  own  laws  and  re- 
gulations in  their  business.     The  barlters  form 
a    sepanite   deparlnM-nt.     No  man  can   act   as 
ton.sor  without  a  lic4'nse.     The  numlier  of  thi« 
fratrrnity  in  Canton  is  more  than  7.000.     Tb«' 
whole  number  of  mechanics  in  the  city  is  esti- 
mated at  250,000. 


H 


Morris  Canal. — We  learn  that  owing  to  a  differ.^ 
ence  between  tiio  Morris  Canal  Company  and  (hi 
Jersey  City  auihorirics  as  to  the  price  of  propertyj 
the  contemplated  continuation  of  the  Canal  will  pro- 
'lahly  pass  through  Harsimus,  and  terminate  nearly 
1  mile  north  of  the  Ferry,  instead  of  the  place  ori- 
ginally designated,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  ter. 
mination  of  the  Railroad. — [New^ark  Daily  Advert] 
iser.J 
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We  copy  ihe  following  from  the  forthcoming  niunber  of 
the  Mecltanica'  iMagazino : 

Animal  Mechanics,    or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.    [From  tlie  Library  ol* 
[    Useful  Knowledge.] 

y  (Conliiiued  from  page  848.) 

We  lAay  perceive  the  saint;  effect  to  result 
from  the  courac  of  the  tendons,  and  their 
confinement  in  slieath«.  strenglhencek  by 
cross  straps  of  ligament.  If  the  tendon,  a', 
(fig.  27)  took  the  shortest  course  to  its  tcr- 

*:  ^  •  o  Fig-  27. 


Fijr.  28. 


mination  a*  B,  it  would  draw  n|>  the  toe  with 
greater  force  ;  but  then  the  toe  would  lose  its 
velocity  of  movement.  By  taking  the  direc- 
tion, C,  close  to  the  joints,  the  velocity  of" 
motion  is  secured,  and  by  this  arrangemeni 
the  toes  possess  their  spring,  and  the  fingers 
their  lively  movements.  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  noticing  how  the  mechanical 
opposition  is  diminished  as  the  living  mutjcu- 
lar  power  is  exlmustcd.  For  example,  in 
lifting  a  weight,  the  length  of  the  lever  ol 
resistance  will  be  from  the  centre  of  the  el- 
bow  joint.  A,  (see  engraving  on  the  next 
column,  fig.  28,)  to  the  centre  of  the 
wciffhtiB.  As  the  muscles  of  the  arm  con- 
tract,  they  lose  something  <)f  their  power; 
but  in  a  greater  proportion  is  the  mechani- 
cal  resistance  diminished,  for  when  the 
weiffht  is  raised  to  C  A  I),  it  becomes  the 
measure  of  the  lever  of  resistance. 

A  more  admirable  thing  is  witnessed  by 
the  anatomist — wo  mean  the  manner  in 
which  the  lever,  rising  or  falling,  is  carried 
bey<)nd  the  sphere  of  action  of  one  class  of 
mutteles,  and  enters  the  sphere  of  activity  ol 
others.  And  this  adaptation  of  the  organs 
of  motion  is  finely  adjusted  to  the  mechani- 
cal resistance  which  may  arise  from  the 
fonn  or  motion  of  the  bones.  In  short, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  million  of  fi- 
bres  which  coiistitute  one  muscle,  or  the  ma- 
ny muscles  which  coujbine  to  the  movement 
of  the  lind),  nothing  is  more  surprising  and 
admirable  than  the  adjustment  of  their  pov.er 
so  as  to  balance  mechanical  resistance,  ari- 
sing from  the  change  of  position  of  the  lev. 
crs. 

In  the  animal  body  there  is  a  perfect  re- 
lation preserved  betwixt  the  parts  of  the 
same  organ.  The  nujscular  fibres  formir;' 
what  is  termed  (he  belly  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  tendon  through  which  the  muscle  pulls, 
arc  two  parts  of  "\mc  organ  ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  tendon  indicates  the  state  of  the 
muscle.  Thus  jockeys  discover  the  quali- 
ties of  a  horse  by  its  sinews  or  tendons, 
'i'he  most  approved  form  in  the  leg  of  the 
hunter,  or  hackney,  is  that  in  which  three 
convexities  can  be  distinguished, — the  bone, 
the  prominence  of  the  clastic  ligament  he- 
liind  the  bone,  and   behind  that  the   flexor 


tcjid'jnt!,  large,  round,  and  strong.  Strong' 
leiidons  are  provided  for  strong  muscles,  and | 
he  size  of  these  indicate  tlie  muscular 
■strength.  Such  muscles,  being  powerful 
ilexers,  cause  high  and  round  action,  and 
5uch  horses  are  safe  to  ride  ;  their  feet  are 
gcnentlly  preser^'ed  good,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure  they  sustain  from  their  high  action. 
But  this  excellence  in  a  horse  will  not  make 
him  a  favorite  at  Newmarket.  The  circu- 
lar motion  cannot  be  the  swiftest;  a  blood 
horse  carries  his  foot  near  the  ground.  The 
jpeed  of  a  horse  depends  on  the  strength  of 
Ihis  loins  and  hind  quarters ;  and  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  fore-legs  is  strength  of  the  ex- 
lei'sor  tendons,  so  that  the  feet  may  be  wel! 
thrown  out  beforw,  for  if  these  tendons  br 
not  strong,  the  joints  will  be  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  his  body  when  powerful- 
ly thrown  forward,  by  the  exertion  of  his 
hind  quarters,  and  he  wijl  be  apt  t«  covie 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  apparatus  of  bones  and  joints 
l)eing  thus  originally  constituted  by  Nature 
in  accurate  relation  to  the  muscular  powers, 
vfc  have  next  to  observe  that  this  a|»paratus 
s  preserved  perfect  by  exercise.  The  ten- 
dons, the  sheaths  in  which  they  run,  the 
cross  ligameuts  by  which  they  are  restmined, 
md  the  buna;  mucosa;*  which  are  interposed 
fo  diminish  friction,  can  be  seen  in  pcrfec- 
lion  only  when  the  animal  machinery  ha? 
been  kept  in  full  activity.  In  mllammation 
and  pain,  and  necessary  rsstraint,  they  be 
come  weak ;  and  eVen  confinement,  and 
want  of  exercise,  without  disease,  will  pro 
duce  imperfections.  Exercise  unfolds  the 
muscular  system,  producing  a  full  bold  out- 
line of  the  limbs,  at  the  snme  t^iie  that  the 
joints  are  knit,  small,  and  clean.  In  the 
loins,  thighs,  and  legs  of  a  dancer,  we  see 
the  mtiscular  system  fully  developed ;  and 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  his  puny  and 
disproportioned  arms  we  acknowledge  the 
cause — that  in  the  one  instance  exercise  has 
produced  perfeclion,^nd  that,  in  the  other, 
the  want  of  it  has  occasioned  deformity. 
Look  to  the  legs  of  a  poor  Irishman  travel- 
ling to  the  harvest  with  bare  feet :  the  thick- 
ness and  roundness  of  the  calf  show  that  the 
fo«)t  and  toes  are  free  to  permit  the  exercise 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  Look  again  to 
the  leg  of  our  English  peasant,  whose  foot 
and  ankle  are  tightly  laced  in  a  shoe,  with  a 


*  Tli€«'  Imrrtr  mnco»<je  (mucotis  purm-w)  arc  sarks  rontain- 
injj  H  lubricating  fluid.  They  are  interixtHed  wherever 
iliere  is  m(i<  h  preciHuro  or  friction,  and  answer  all  the  pur 
puwa  of  friction  wbeeb  in  machinery. 


wooden  sole,  and  you  will  perceive,  from 
the  uianncr  in  which  he  lifts  his  legs,  that 
the  pl»y  of  the  ankle,  foot,  and  toes,  are 
est,  us  much  as  if  he  went  on  stills,  and 
therefore  are  his  legs  small  and  sha|)eless. 

And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  a  subject 
of  some  interest  at  present :  we  mean  the 
jicw  fashion  of  exercising  our  youth  in  a 
manner  which  is  to  ^ipersede  dancing,  fenc- 
ing, boxing,  rowing,  and  cricket,  and  the  na- 
(urtd  impulse  of  youth  to  activity. 

By  this  fashion  of  training  to  what  are 
termed  gymnastics,  children  at  school  are  to 
be  urged  to  feats  of  strength  and  activity, 
not  restrained  by  parental  authority,  nor  left 
fo  their  own  sense  of  pleasurable  exertion. 
They  are  made  to  climb,  to  throw  their  limbs 
over  a  bar,  to  press  their  feet  close  to  their 
hip,  their  knees  close  to  their  stomach  ;  to 
hang  by  the  arms  and  raise  the  body ;  to 
hang  by  the  feet  and  knees ;  to  struggle 
against  each  other  by  placing  the  soles  of 
their  feet  in  opposition,  and  to  pull  with  their 
hands-  No  doubt  if  such  exercises  be  pre- 
severed  in  the  muscular  powers  will  be 
strongly  developed.  But  the  first  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  safety  of  this  practice. 
We  have  seen  a  professor  of  gymnastics, 
by  such  training,  acquire  great  strength  and 
prominence  of  muscles ;  but  by  this  unna- 
tural increase  of  muscular  power,  through 
the  exercise  he  recommended,  he  became 
ruptured  on  both  sides.  The  same  accident 
has  happened  to  boys  too  suddenly  put  on 
these  efforts.  »        .  )♦ 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  when  the  mus- 
cular puwer  is  thus,  we  may  say  pretematu- 
rally  mcreased,  whether  in  the  instance  of  a 
race-horse,  an  opera-dancer,  or  a  pupil  of 
the  Ciilisthenic  school,  it  is  not  merely  ne- 
fe.'-sary  to  put  them  on  their  exercises  gra- 
Itinlly  in  each  successive  lesson,  but  each 
day's  exertion  mttst  be  preceded  by  a  weari- 
some preparation.  In  the  great  schools,  like 
that  at  Stockholm,  the  mjister  makes  the 
'.)oys  wjihi  in  a  circle  ;  then  run,  at  first  gen- 
tly ;  and  so  he  gradually  brings  them  into 
heat,  and  the  textures  of  their  frame  are 
composed  to  that  state  of  elasticity  and  equal 
resistance,  as  well  as  to  vital  energy,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  safe  display  of  the  great- 
er feats  of  strength  and  activity.  This  cau- 
ion  in  the  public  exercises  is  the  very  de- 
monstratifm  of  the  dangers  of  the  system* 
J'he  boys  will  not  be  always  under  this  se- 
vere control,  and  yet  it  is  important  to  their 
safety. 
1  J^>^  e  may  learn  how  necessary  it  is  to  bring 
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the  animal  system  gradually  into  action  from 
the  effects  of  very  moderate  exercise  on  a 
horse  just   out  of  the  dealer's  hands.     The 
purchaser  thinks   he  may  safely  drive  him 
ten  miles,  not  awar«  that  the  horse  has  not 
moved   a  mil«  »«    »■   week,   and  the  conse- 
auence  is  inflammation  and  congestion  in  his 
lunffs.     Th«  regulation  in  the  army  has  been 
made  on  a  knowledge  of  these  (iicts.      Wh«n 
*   vounjj  horses  are  brought  from  the   dealer  j 
tijeyare  ordered  to  be  walked  an  hour  a  day! 
the  first  week,  two  hours  a  day  th«  second  I 
week,  three  hours  a  day  in  the  third  week.! 
'ITiey  are  to  be  f.itigucd  by  walking,  but  they  j 
must  not  be  sweated  in  their  exercise.   Horses 
for   the    turf,    under    three    years    old,   in 
training  for    the   Derby,   arc   brought  very 
slowly  to  their  axercise,  beginning  with  the 
lounge  ;  then  a  very  light  weight  is  put  upon 
them,  and  that  gradually  increased.    Indeed, 
nothing  can  better  show  the  effects  of  exer- 
cise in  perfecting  the  muscular  action   than 
the  consequence   of  the  loss    of  one  day's 
training.     It   will   bring   the   favorite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  and  that  without  any  sus- 
picion   of  lameness  ;  but  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  even  such  a  slight  irregula- 
rity  in  his  training  will  have  a  sensible  effect 
on  his  speed.     Shall  the  possibility  of  pecu- 
niary loss  excite   tl)e   jockey  to  more   care 
for  his  horse  than  we,   in   our  rational   and 
humane  attention  to    the   education  of  our 
youth,  pay  to  their  health  and  safety  ? 

In  reflecting  on  these  many  proofs  of  de- 
sign in  the  animal  body,  it  must  excite  our 
surprize,  that  anatomy  is  so  little  cultivated 
by  men  of  science.  We  crowd  to  see  a 
piece  of  machinery,  or  a  new  engine,  but 
neglect  to  raise  the  covering  which  would 
display  in  the  body  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  design,  surpassing  all  art  ia  simplicity 
and  efffectiveness,  and  without  any  thing  use- 
less or  superfluous. 

A  more  important  deduction  from  the  view 


at  another  exalted  into  unreasonable  cnthu- 
siu-sm.  Without  such  cultivation,  were  a 
mail  to  live  a  hundred  years,  he  is  at  last 
like  one  cut  off"  in  infancy. 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac 


young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and 
fro  a  little  heap  of  dust."* 

He  is  afraid  to  think  himself  an  object  of 
Divine  care  ;  but  when  he  regards  the  struc- 
ture  of  his  own  body,  he  learns  to  consider 
space  and  magnitude  as  nothing  to  a  Crea- 
tor.  He  finds  that  the  livinjjr  beir.ff  which 
he  was  about  to  contemn,  in  comparison  with 
the  great  system  of  the  universe,  exists  by 
the  continuance  of  a  power  no  less  admira- 
ble  tluifi  that  which  rules  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies ;   he  sees   that    there  is   a  revolution,  u 

circle   of  motions,  no  less  wonderful    in  his,    ,•;.„.,  r  ■  iu„  _.,i.;  -• 

..  .1  •  r  '    1     <       the  tollowiiic  letter  of  inquiry  on  this  ffumecf 

own  frame, :;.  the  n^icrocosm  of  man  s  bouy,i  ^^.^^  ,^  j,^  olTtnined  at  honie^nd  it  was  therc- 

than  in  the    piatietary  system  ;  that  there  i8i  ^re  sent  to  a  g.  ntleman  who  re«.ides  at  Cayu- 


O.N     THE    M\NrFACTl'RK     OF    PoTASH. It     18 

remarkable  that  the  mannfarture  of  potash, 
which  lias  fbrnied  so  considerable  and  protita- 
l)le  an  employment  for  the  industry  of  the 
northf-rn  stxtex,  has  never  been  in  op«'ration  in 
Virginia.     Of  course  no  satislaclory  answer  to 


not  a  globule  of  bloo»l  which  circulates  but 
possesses  attraction  Jis  incomprehensible  and 
wonderful  as  that  which  retains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits. 

The  economy  of  the  animal  body,  as  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  is  sufficiently 
known  to  us  to  compel  us  to  acknowledge  an 
Almighty  Power  in  the  creation.  VVhat 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  further  in- 
sight— whether  it  would  conduce  to  our 
peace  or  happiness,  whether  it  would  as- 
sist us  in  our  duties,  or  divert  us  fruin  the 
performance  of  them, — is  very  uncertain. 


chapter  vii. 
Books   refeuri\(;   to  thesk 

M<»HE   tJENKUVLLV. Ray, 


Suiuects 
"On  the  Wisdom 
of  Gf>d  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Cre- 
ation,"  has  several  chapters  on  tlio_  animal 
economy. 

Archdeacon  Paley  has  composed  a  work 
of  high  interest,  by  taking  the  common  ana- 
tomical demonstrations,  and  presenting  ihein 
in  an  elegant  and  popular  form.  His  work 
is  entitled  Natural  Theology ;  or  Evidences 
of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Dei- 
ty, collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Na- 
ture. 

The  celebrated  Fenelon  has,  w  ith  the  same 


of  the  animal  structure  is,  that  our  concep.i*!''""^   object,  composed  a  small  duodecimo, 
r  the  perfection  and  bcautv  in  the  de-  '"  ^'"'"^^^  ''*^  ^•■'^'''■''  '"^  argum^ 


tions  ot  me  pe 
sign  of  nature  are  exactly  in  j)roportion  to 
the  extent  of  our  cu[)acity.  We  are  fami- 
liar with  the  mechanical  powers,  and  we  re 
cognize  the  principles  in  the  structure  of  the 
animal  machine  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  we 
understand  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics,  are  able  to  discern  the  most 
beautiful  adaptation  of  them  in  the  vessels 
of  an  animal  body.  But  when,  to  our  fur- 
ther  progress  in  anatomy,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  study  a  matter  so  difficult  as  the 
theory  of  life,  imperfect  principles  or  wrong 
conceptions  distort  and  obscure  the  Jippear- 
ances  :  false  and  presumptuous  theories  are 
formed,  or  we  are  thrown  back  in  disappoint- 
ment into  scepticism,  as  if  chance  only  could 
produce  that  of  which  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  perfect  arrangement.  Uul  studies  bet- 
ter directed,  and  prosecuted  in  a  better  spi- 
rit, prove  that  the  human  body,  though  de- 
prived of  what  gave  it  sense  and  motion,  is 
Btill  a  plan  drawn  in  perfect  wisdom. 

A  man  possessed  of  that  humility  which 
IS  akin  to  true  knowledge,  may  be  depressed 
by  too  extensive  a  survey  of  the  frame  of 
nature.  The  stupendous  changes  which 
the  geologist  surveys— the  incomprehensible 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  moving 
in  infinite  space,  bring  down  his  thoughts  to 
a  painful  sense  of  his  own  littleness":  "  to 
him,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  will  not 
seem  much  other  than  an  ant  hill,  where 
•otne  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their 


arguments  from  the 
structurc^of  animal  bodies. 

Wollaston,  in  the  "  Religion  of  Nature 
delineated,"  has  the  same  train  of  reflection 
to  prove  thtit  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
chance  operating  in  and  about  what  we  sec 
or  feel ;  and  he  says,  with  groat  j)roprietv, 
"  How  may  a  man  qualify  himself  so  as  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  religions  professed 
in  the  world;  to  settle  his  own  opinions  in 
disputable  matters  ;  and  then  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  neither  disturbing  others, 
nor  bei'ig  disturbed  at  what  passes  anion" 
them?"  " 

Derham,  in  sixteen  sermons,  preached  in 
1711,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  iMr.  Boyle, 
treats  at  length  of  the  stniclure  of  our  or. 
gans.  'i'hese  are  also  published  separately 
under  the  title  of  Physico-Theolugy ;  anii 
they  naturally  suggest  to  learned  divine-;  the 
jxpediency  of  sometimes  expounding  to  tlicii 
hearers  the  evidences  of  design  apparent  in 
the  universe,  as  a  sure  means  of  enlighten- 
mg  their  understjuidings,  elevating  their 
views,  and  awakening  their  piety. 

This  cultivation  of  the  mind,  liy  exprcis- 
ing  it  upon  the  study  of  proper  objects,  is  a 
man's  first  duty  to  himself.  Without  it  he 
can  have  no  .steady  o|>inion  on  points  of  the 
nearest  concern.  He  is  wrought  upon  bv 
circumstances  which  ought  not  to  swav  thie 
mind  of  a  .sensible  man  ;  at  one  time  de- 
pressed to  the  depths  c»f  despondency,  and 

•  Beoon. 


Iga  county,  New. York,  whose  loc.'ition,  as  well 
las  his   f^eneral   information,    it   was   inferred, 
would   enable   him  to  give   llie  .statements  re      i 
quired.     He  h;:s  kindly  complied  with  the  r^     1 
quest,  by  sendiu-;  the  communieation  inpertn      ' 
below.     We  also  add  the  article  on  this  maiiu- / 
facture  in  Kees'  Cy<'lopa;dia. — [Farmers'  R«-,' 
gister.]  ( 

The  enormous  waste  of  wood  throuf<;boulii 
Virginia  and  the  southern  (states,  induces  mo' 
to  iiKjiiire  wliether  a  consid«'rable  saving  to  the 
country  may  not  be  efleeted,  by  cotivertin)>:  a 
portion  of  it  into  potasUes,  and  by  prei)aring  the 
hark  of  certain  deneriptions  of  trees,  for  tanning 
and  dyeing. 

In  clearing  our  lands,  it  is  the  practice  to 
burn  all  the  woo«l  which  is  not  us<Hi  for  fence 
rads,  and  no  care  is  taken  of  the  ashes.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  the  branch(f>  and  twigs 
of  oak,  a  larger  quantity  of  jKjtash  is  obtttiatMi 
than  from  the  same  weight  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  that  the  branches  are  entirely  lo.st  with 
us  in  clearing  land. 

I     Now,  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  n- 
[quest  that  you  will  obtain  and  publish  the  m<»t 
Isimple  and'clenr  directions  for  making  and  pre-  j,'j 
paring  potuslus  for  market,  embracing  the  cost"* 
lof  all  requisite  apparatus,  labor,  ice,  an<!  the 
quantity  proiluced  from  a  given  weight  or  mea. 
sure  of  wliiir  oak,  red  oak,  and  other  woo<)« 
common  to  our  country.     The  preparation  of 
bark  for  exportation  might  also  be  valuable,  if 
the  mo<ie  ofdoiugitwas  made  known  to  our 
farmers.  ^  QiERiar. 

William  Culver,  Ksq.,   frojn  whom   the  fot- 
lowing    particulars    were    obtained,    has   been     J 
concerned  in  the  manufacture   of  potash    for  '  ~ 
many  years. 

It  "isestinisited  thnt  4.'i0  bushels  of  good  h/mmi^ 
ashes  will  make  a  ton  of  potash.  Some  skiltal 
workmen  can  produce  more.  The  manager  «t 
his  vorks  contracted  to  make  a  ton  from  eveqr 
i'-io  bushels  ;  and  h<'  has  even  made  that  qua*, 
tity  from  4"2()  bushels  ;  but  it  is  more  than  coo^ 
inon  workmen  can  produce.  ^/ 

Wficl'l  fishes  about  550  bushels  are  reqnii^ 
to  make  n  ton.     This   dilFerence  is  owing 
impurities,  and  to  a  want  of  compactness  ini 
ashes.     Great  care  plmuld  be  used  in  scrapini 
them  uj»,  so  as  t<»  exclude  as  much  dirt  as  jn 
sible.     It  requires  more  care  to  work  them. 

At  tl'.ift  time,  liouse  ashes  are  worth  10  ct 
aj bushel,  at   the   ashery  ;  and  field  ashes, 
cents. 

One  man  can  manage  an  ashcry,  consist 
of  the  different  vessels  hereafter   to  Ik*   na€| 
tione<!.     There    ouuht    to  Im*   si.\    leaches 
leach  tubs),  ♦■acli  ten  t'eet  long,  constructed 
the  following  manner :    Lay  two  parallel  slHi^ 
one  a  little  higher  than  the  other.     On  these  || 
bntlom  of  the  leaches  are  laid — made  of  b  >ard 
four  feet  h»ng,  not   grooved  and  tongne<i.  b 
/freaking  jointg.     These  should  be  a  foot  hi 
from  the  groun;!,  so  as  to  admit  a  trough  u- 
the  lower  eilge  tn  catch  the  ley,  and  to  lei 
into  the  ley  tub,  which  may  be  a  half  bogs^ 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  which  will  servi 
two  leaches. 

The  hoanls,  four  feet  in  length,  which' 
stitute  the  sides  of  the  leach,  are  held  toj^ 
by  two  rectangubtr  fnimcs  ;  the  lower  one  I 
ing  on  the  bottom  is  eighteen  inches,  nn^ 
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upper,  near  the  top  of  the  leach,  three  and  a'|anhour  or  twe,  the  phig  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
hair  feet  wide.  'water  holding  the  potash  in  solution  runs  out, 


On  the  bottom  of  the  leach,  lay  small  sticks 
crossing  each  other,  to  the  height  of  two  inch- 
es, for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  ley  run  off] 
freely.  On  these  place  straw,  to  be  four  inches 
thick  when  well  pressed  down,  to  prevent  the 
ashes  from  washing  through,  and  mixing  with 
the  ley.  Three  bushels  of  lime  to  each  leach 
are  spread  on  the  straw :  its  effect  is  to  facilitate 
the  melting  of  the  potash.  Every  third  time 
that  the  leaches  are  tilled,  new  lime  is  to  be  ap- 
plied after  ejecting  the  old. 

The  ashes,  when  thrown  into  the  leaches, 
must  be  made  compact  by  pounding  it  down. 
In  this  way  a  leach  will  hold  60  bushels. 

The  leaches  are  worked  in  pairs.  One  pair 
may  be  running  while  the  second  is  soaking, 
and  the  third  is  being  emptied  of  old  ashes,  or 
being^Werf  with  new.  This  arrangement  pre. 
vents  the  workman  from  losing  time  by  wait- 
ing, or  from  being  too  much  hurried  at  another 
time. 

Two  potash  kettles,  of  90  gallons  each,  are 
"wanted  for  boilers,  and  may  cost  about  $35  a 
piece.  These  are  set  in  arches.  Several  sugar 
Kettles,  containing  about  20  gallons  each,  will 
also  be  wanted  for  coolers. 

The  manufacture  of  potash  is  generally  com 
iiienced  in  the  spring,  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  from  freezing. 

Ley,  too  weak  to  bear  an  egg,  is  not  put  into 
the  boilers,  but  is  used  for  wetting  such  leaches 
as  have  not  begun  to  run. 

During  the  boiling,  a  dippimr pan  is  placed  in 
each  boiler,  resting  on  the  bottom,  to  catch  the 
black  salts  as  they  settle;  and  when  the  pan  is 
full,  it  is  emptied  from  time  to  time.     By  this 
process,  the  ley  will  not  bt^come  so  thick,  and 
consequently  evaporate  faster. 
I      When  the  strong  ley  (such  as  will  bear  an 
'  «ggO  from  the  fjco  leaches,  is  all  poured  into  the 
boilers,  then    increase  the  fire.     For  this  pur- 
pose, good  dry  wood  is  necessary.     The  black 
salts  are  now  to  be  returned  to  th«^  boilers  ;  and 
there  will  be   a  danger  of  the  liquid  running 
|uver.     This  is  prevented  by  «lipping  it  up  and 
Ipouring  it  back  into  the  boiler.     Repeat  it  till 
[this  disposition  to   rise    over  shall  disappear. 
iTlu-n  niise  the  heat  still  more  till  the  potash  is 
[perfectly  melted,  and  becomes  almost  as  thin  as 
Iwater.     It  is  then  to  be  dipped  out  into  the 
;ot>lcrs,  being  careful  to  have  them  very  drv. 
jet  the  potash  stand  till  next  day — it  will  crack 
[nto  four  quarters.     Turn  it  out,  and  it  is  tit  to 
;r!trrel. 

ily  informant  suggests    there   would    be   a 
:it  iidvantage  in  having  some  person  to  start 
le  works   who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
>U£iness.  "D.  T. 

Article  on  Carbonate  of  Potash  in  Rees'  En- 
ivfpdia. — The  potash  of  commerce,  or  black 
.-sli,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  universally  pro- 
ed  from  the  «'ombustion  of  wood  ;  and  there- 
'  its  preparation  can  only  be  undertaken  with 
CP8S   in  those    uncleared   countries    where 
vast-natural  forests,  and  where,  from  tlie 
ertection  or  distance  of  transportation,  the 
ueoftiniberisno  more  than  that  of  the  labor 
liir»'d   to  tidl  it.     The  only  district.**   in  Eu- 
in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  pot- 
is   inadr,  are   the   mountainous  forests  in 
nnany,  and  the  extensive  woodland  tracts  oi 
land   and   Russia.     The   British   market  is 
cipally  supplied  from  the  United   States,  a 
ntry  in  which,  from  its  rapid  increase  of 
I'opulation,   there    is    a   constant   demand   for 
<«l  land,  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture ; 
therefore,  where  timber  is  looked  upon  ra- 
as  an  incumbrance  than  as  contributing 
r  to  the  beauty  or  the  value  of  the  ground 
which  it  stands, 
le  American  method  is  to  pile  up  the  wood, 
n  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  burn,  in  large 
and  reduce  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
es  :  these  ashes  are  then  put  into  a  wooden 
rii,  with  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  its 
and  a  quantity  of  water,  sufRcient  to  make 
ngli.xirium,  is  added.     AUcr  standing  for 


leaving  the  earthy  parts  till  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  alkali  in  the  cistern.  This  solution 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron  pans,  and 
hastily  fused  into  compact  reddish  brown  mass- 
es of  semi-  caustic  potash,  in  which  state  it  is 
tit  for  market. 

In  Germany,  where  the  value  of  wood  is 
greater,  care  is  taken  to  select  such  kinds  as 
are  the  richest  in  potash ;  the  combustion  is 
slower,  and  of  course  the  temperature  lower, 
in  consequence  of  which,  but  little  is  lost  by 
volatilization;  the  !i.xivialions  also  of  the  ashes 
are  judiciously  repeated  till  the  alkali  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Proportion  of  potash  afforded  by  100  parts  of 
wood  of  iifferent  species,  which  being  previ- 
ously dried,  were  burned  by  an  open  fire  to 
ashes  ;  and  which,  after  being  weighed,  were 
lixiviated  till  all  their  saline  contents  were  e.\. 
tracted. 


A«he8. 
Oak,  im 
Beech,  0.58 
Aspen,  1.22 
Fir,         0.34 


Salt. 
0.15 
O.li 
0.07 
0.04 


Salt  from  100 
parts  of  At«lie8. 

11.1 

21.9 

6.1 

13.2 


[Academy  of  Sciences  at,  Paris.]* 

Savot  Cabbages. — The  green  curly  savoy 
cabbage  is  one  of  the  finest  garden  vegetables 
that  is  grown,  and  ought  to  take  the  place  of 
every  kind  of  cabbage  put  up  for  winter's  use 
for  the  table.  It  is  as  hardy  and  as  easily  cul- 
tivated as  any  other  kind  of  cabbage  ;  it  is 
much  more  delicate,  sells  more  readily,  and  as 
many,  indeed  rather  more,  can  be  grown  from 
a  square  in  the  garden,  or  from  an  acre  of  land. 

An  acre  of  land  has  4310  square  yards — equal 
to  43,5()()  square  feet :  two  feet  wide  each  way 
is  enough  to  plant  the  savoy  cabbage  ;.  thus,  an 
acre  would  yield  10,890  cabbages,  which  re- 
quire as  little  cultivation  as  potatoes,  after  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  and  the  plants  ar#» 
planted  out,  and  which  would  bring,  at  the  mo- 
derate  price  of  one  cent  apiece,  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  ninety 
cents. 

Preserving  and  Planting  Peach  Pits. — 
Seeds  intended  for  planting  should  be  buried 
ia  the  ground  immediately  after  tlie  llcsh  is  ta- 
ken from  them,  to  ]»revent  their  becoming  dry, 
as  in  that  case  they  are  more  sure  to  come  up, 
than  when  they  are  alloAved  to  dry  and  remain 
out  of  the  ground  until  late  in  the  fall.  Whe- 
ther the  seeds  arc  planted  at  first  in  the  plaees 
wliere  they  are  to  remain,  or  are  buried  as  pre- 
paratory for  planting,  it  is  important  thai  they 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  either  before  they 
become  dry,  or  so  early  in  the  season  that  they 
may  swell  again  before  winter,  and  that  they 
should  be  so  near  the  surface  as  to  insure  their 
being  fro/en,  otherwise  they  may  lie  in  the 
ground,  like  rose  and  thorn  seed,  one  year  be- 
fore tliey  will  vegetate. 

Preserving  Bacon. — Dr.  Bartlcti :  There  is 
mucii  said  about  preserving  Bacon.  I  have 
noticed  in  all  the  communications  on  the  sub- 
jeW,  that  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  Bacon 
well  dried;  and  1  think  this  is  the  principal 
thing  required.  If  Bacon  is  not  well  dried, 
there  is  nothing  tliat  it  can  be  packed  in,  that 
will  keep  it  sound.  W'hen  Baron  is  hung  up 
for  drying,  boards  or  plank  should  be  laid  on 
the,  joints  over  it,  in  order  to  keep  dirt  or  dust 
from  falling  on  it,  also  to  keep  the  smoke  from 
escaping  too  soon.  A  smoke  should  be  kept 
under  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  be  con- 
tinued in  wet  weather  in  the  summer.  Who- 
ever will  follow  this  plan  will  save  their  Ba- 
con.— [Southern  Planter.] 

National  Wealth. — W^ho  promote  nation- 
al prosperity.'   Those  who  promote  virtue  and 
religion. — Who  destroy    it .'     Tliose  who  en- 
courage the  vicious,  either  by  example  or  pie 
cept.  __^. .         „ .:,.,. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
No.  XXV. 

Galena,  Upper  Mississippi,  February  22d. 
When  I  came  to  look  round,  in  the  morning,  at  the 
place  where  you  last  left  me  so  fortimatcly  accommo. 
dated,  I  found  that  our  host,  an  cntcrprizing  Kcntucki. 
an,  had  been  very  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  location  : 
it  was  a  rockyand.as  I  was  assured, healthful  dell.about 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  surrounding  prairie,  abound- 
ing in  lead  ore,  and  having  a  fjnc  stream,  with  a  con. 
siderable  cascade,  winding  tlirough  its  wooded  bo. 
som.  His  house  was  situated  among  a  clump  of 
ashes  and  elms,  and  a  crystal  spring  burst  from  be- 
neath an  ancient  sycamore  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
n  what  resembled  a  torrent  rather  than  an  ordinary 
fountain  of  water,  making  altogether  in  summer  a 
most  delicious  retreat,  and  affording  even  in  winter  a 
very  agreeable  change  Irom  the  windy  prairie  above. 
But  inviting  as  it  appeared,  this  sequestered  sjwt 
would  not  seem  equally  attractive  to  every  one  who 
should  see  that  strong  block  house,  within  a  few  hun. 
dred  yards  of  this  peaceful  dwelling,  and  know  that  it 
is  thus  placed  out  in  the  naked  prairie,  to  prevent  the 
secret  approach  ef  a  lurking  foe,  when  the  family  of 
the  miner  resort  within  its  wooden  walls  for  protec- 
tion. Passing  this  block  house,  after  an  early  break, 
fust,  we  struck  a  track  leading  to  the  Platte  Mounds, 
which  were  distinctly  visible,  as  they  reared  their 
blue  trcniontane  peaks  in  the  morning  air :  we  tra- 
velled through  a  beautiful  country  of  mingled  grove 
and  prairie,  while  large  herds  of  deer  were  occasion, 
ally  to  be  seen  roving  about  for  miles  away.  Frequent- 
ly, in  places  where  no  other  traces  of  man  were  to  be 
seen,  we  would  come  to  trenches  opened  by  tlie  mi- 
ners, who  had  either  been  driven  away  by  the  In- 
dians, or  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  mineral  in  one 
place  to  try  it  in  another.  These  trenches  bear  ex- 
actly the  appearance  of  a  grave,  and  are  about  the 
same  size,  and  you  meet  sonieiimcs  in  a  few  miles 
ride,  not  one  or  a  dozen,  but  hundreds ;  the  high 
price  of  lead,  before  the  Winnebago  difficulties  of  '2H, 
having  attracted  a  vast  number  of  adventurers  to  this 
region,  who  have  since  abandoned  it  for  the  mineral 
regions  of  Missouri.  In  one  place,  at  last,  we  saw 
two  miners  at  work  out  on  the  prairie,  off  afar  from 
any  house ;  and  finding,  on  api)roaching  the  spot 
where  they  were  sinking  the  shaft,  that  they  Ifad  a 
windlass  at  work,  my  friend  politely  consented  to 
wait  till  I  could  descend  and  see  how  things  looked 
below.  1  was  let  down  by  the  rope  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  passing  through  an  upper  crust  of  rich 
soil,  at  least  three  feet  thick,  a  stratum  of  gravel  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  coming  down  to  the  clay,  I  found  a 
solitary  miner  with  his  pick,  at  work  upon  a  vein  of 
lead  ore.  He  was  a  northern  man,  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  seemed  glad  to  see  any  one  from  bo 
near  horns,  as  he  considered  New  York,  when  view- 
ed from  this  remote  point.  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  pocketed  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  nnneral 
which  he  struck  out  for  me.  A  push  of  the  rope 
then  set  them  turning  the  windlass  above,  and  my  re- 
surrection  from  the  narrow  place  was  effected  is  a 
few  moments.  There  was  some  of  the  afternoon 
left  when  we  arrived  at  the  Platte  Mounds ;  but  it 
was  late  on  the  fourth  day  from  Prairie  Du  Chicn, 
when  we  reached  Galena.  Here,  I  have  b«en  sorry 
to  lose  my  late  agreeable  fellow-traveller;  and  a  fresh 
thaw  having  laid  an  embargo  upon  travelling  by  mcltf 
ing  the  snows,  and  rendered  the  streams  impassable, 
I  have  employed  my  time,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
looking  about  Galena.  The  mud  is  so  deep  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  afoot,  and  as  these  steep  hills  are 
unfit  for  carnages,  the  children  going  and  returning 
from  school  pass  the  door  of  my  lodgings,  on  horse, 
back,  every  morning  and  evening;  three  or  four 
boys  and  girls  sometimes  being  piled  on  before  and 
behind  an  old  negro,  till  the  mass  of  heads,  arms  and 
legs  belonging  to  the  juveniles,  makes  the  fabric  look 
like  the  wood-cut  in  the  nursery  book  of  that  celebra- 
ted ancient  *emale's  residence,  who  had  so  many 
children,  "  she  did  not  know  what  to  do." 

The  population  of  Galena  is  about  1000,  and  that 

of  Jo-Daviess  county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  com. 

.  putcd  at  5000  ;  a   very  large  proportion  of  which  is 

^engaged  in  mining  operations.     The  tgwn,  for  its 
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size,  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  Union.     The  j 
value  of  goods  imported   into  this  place,  last   season,  i 
amounted  to  |?150,()00.     The  exports  of  lead  amount. ; 
ed  to  7  millions  of  lbs.  at  .$4  50  per  cwt.     There 
were  96  departures  and  97  arrivals   of  steam-boats 
during  the  last  season  ;  three  of  which  were   owned 
bv  persons  engaged  directly  in  the  trade.     This,  for; 
frontier  town,  built   inditlerently  of  frame  and  log; 
,  -„ges  thrown  confusedly  together  on  the  «id«  of  a 

Ajj jj  certainly  doing  very  well.     People  now  hold 

their  property  by  asomewhat  precarious  tenure,  which  ^ 

nrevents  them  from  making   improvements.     Whtfni 

Government  gives  them  title  deeds  to  the  lands  they 
gypy^  both    Galena  and  the  adjacent   country  will 

assume  a  very  different  appearance.  | 

I  took  quite  an  extensive  ride  in  the  neigbourhood: 
yesterday.  There  was  to  be  a  public  meeting  of  the ; 
miners  and  other  residents  held  about  12  flr  15  miles] 
from  town,  upon  the  subject  of  petitioning  Congress  | 
in  relation  to  the  sale  of  lands  ;  and  having  procured  j 
a  tolerable  saddle  horse,  I  started  with  a  gentleman, 
whose  family  name  is  already  known  among  the  veryj 
first  in  our  history,  and  whose  acknowledged  talents! 

and  influence  in  this  quarter  will  insure  his  making  a.  spent  several  hours  among  them  merely  talking  and 
figure  in  public  lite,  when  the  new  State  of  Ouiscon- Amoving  round  without  getting  up  any  formal  meeting, 
sin  shall  take  her  place  in  the  confederacy.*     Hav.'"^  '  ■    .  •         .      .    ,    ..      j«- 

ing,  within  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since,  a; 
mere  youth,  he  left  the  city  of  New  York,  to  try  his^ 
fortunes  in   the  West — followed   at    different  times 
the  various  occupations   of  a    Lawyer,    a  Prover,  a 
Miner,  and  lastly  a  Smelter ;  besides  taking  an  active  i 
part  in  two  Indian  wars,   where  his  early  West  Point 
•ducation  came    favorably  into  play.  Colonel  H.  is, 
perhaps,  second  only  to  General  Dodge  in  knowledg'» 
of  frontier  afi'airs,  and  popularity  with  the  back- woods- 
men in  this  quarter.  { 
I  cannot    give   you  a  better  idea  of  the  thoroughly 
Republican   state  of  society  here,  than   by  repeating 
the  whimsical  conversation  in  which  I  first  became  i 
aware  of  this  gentleman's  being  a  resident  of  these 
parts. 

"  I  allow  that  you  know  Colonel  H.  of  your  city  ?" 
asked  a  sturdy  borderer  and  thriving  farmer  of  me,  a 
few  weeks  since,  while  in  the  lower  country.  ' 

'•  Colonel  H.  the  son  of  General   II.  ?  certainly  I 


me,  "  is  at  present  disguised  in  a  suit  of  broad-cloth  ; 
to  have  him  in  character,  sir,  you  should  see  him  in 
his  leather  shirt  and  drawers,  driving  his  ox  team  with 
a  load  of  lead  into  town."  Mr.  H.  laughed  in  reply, 
and  our  horses  being  ready  we  mounted,  and  soon 
escaping  from  the  muddy  town,  found  topics  enough 
for  conversation  while  galloping  through  the  oak 
openings  on  the  hills  beyond.  The  gathering  proved 
to  be  not  so  numerous,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  as  I  had  hoped ;  and,  though 
in  the  grouping  of  wild  looking  figures  with  their 
variety  of  strange  faces  and  striking  costumes,  In- 
man's  bold  pencil  might  have  found  some  fine  studies 
among  these  miners,  yet  1  was  wholly  disappointed 
in  any  outlandish  exhibitions  of  character.  They 
were,  in  fact,  as  civil  and  well  behaved  a  set  as  would 
come  to  the  call  of  a  committee  in  any  of  the  best  in. 
habited  wards  in  your  city.  Their  politeness  to  me 
indeed — being  a  stranger — could  not  be  exceeded  ;  I 
never  approached  the  fire  but  two  or  three  rose 
to  oflTer  me  a  seat,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  company 
called  for  any  thing  to  drink,  but  turning  round,  he 
would   add,  "  stranger,  won't  you   join  us  ?"     Aa  we 


I  had  ample  leisure  to  study  the  different  appearances 
of  the  company,  as  some  bent  over  a  card  table, 
where  the  pieces  of  dirty  pasteboard  were  rapidly 
compelling  the  small  piles  of  money  collected  there, 
to  change  hands,  while  others  lay  stretched  in  the 
sun  upon  the  wood  pile  before  the  ppen  door,  listlessly 
wliittling  a  piece  of  stick  with  their  leng  hunting 
knives.  Among  the  faces  and  figures  that  particu- 
larly struck  me,  I  remember  there  was  one  of  a  tall 
young  man  of  about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  whose 
delicate  features,  though  somewhat  embrowned  with 
toil  and  exposure,  were  only  relieved  from  effemi- 
nacy by  a  dark  beard  trimmed  around  his  oval  face 
and  depending  from  his  chin,  much  in  the  style  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Shakspeare  are  painted — 
either  of  whose  hue  heads,  his  high,  pale,  and  expres- 
sive forehead  would  not  have  misbecome.  His  figure, 
about  six  feet  in  height,  was  set  off  by  a  close  fitting 
himting  shirt  of  black  buckskin,  lightly  embroidered 
on  the  collar  and  arms  with  straw-colored  silk,  which, 


do :  why,  what  in  the  world  brought  him  out  here  at  jfrom  long  use,  had  grown  so  dingy  as  scarcely  to  be 
this  season.  You  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear  sir  ;  thejldetected  upon  the  rusty  leather  it  was  meant  to  adorn, 
duties  of  his  office,  as  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  would  jothers  there  were  with  the  common  cotton  hunting 


hardly  allow  him  to  take  such  a  tour  as  this 

"  Tower,  stranger,  why,  he's  living  among  us." 

"  Here  ?" 

••  No,  not  exactly  on  this  prairie,  but  in  the  mines. 

The  Colonel  took  a  drove  of  hogs  up  for  me,  some 

time  since." 


of  the  west  belted  around  them.  But  the  majority 
were  dressed  in  rough  blanket  coats  of  every  possible 
color ;  while  a  vest  of  the  most  costly  description, 
with  pantalooons  of  Kentucky  jean,  or  vice  versa, 
would  often  complete  their  incongruous  apparel.* 
I  could  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  intelligence 


"My  dear  friend,"  replied  I,  laughing  heartily  at  jof  this  collection  of  people,   from  observing  the  Ian- 


the  very  idea,  "  Colonel  II.  would  see  you  to  the  devil 
first,  before  he'd  take  ten  steps  after  a  drove  of  hogs, 
for  you  or  any  one  else." 

"By  G — d,  air,"  rejoined  the  Backv.oodsman,  with 
some  excitement,  "you  don't  know  little  Bill  ;  for 
though  he  f«  the  son  of  General  II.  and  the  smartest 
man  in  all  these  parts  to  boot,  he  has  none  of  your 
d— d  foolish  pride  about  him ;  but  would  just  as 
soon  drive  any  honest  man's  hogs  over  the  prairie  as 
his  own." 

"Certainly,  sir,  the  Colonel  H.  that  I  mean,  would 
just  as  soon  drive  your  hogs  as  he  would  his  OMm, 
but  I  now  perceive  ^at  your  "  little  Bill"  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  I  alluded  to :  yet  no  one 
could  admire  the  independence  of  character  you  as- 
cribe to  him  more  thanil  do." 

"Squire,  give  us  your  hand!  you  and  little  Bill 
must  know  each  otlier  before  you  leave  this  coun. 
try." 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  H.  address  a 
public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Galena, 
and  was  much  struck  with  tlie  logical  precision  and 
force  with  which  he  spoke  ;  his  fluency,  clear  cnun. 
ciation,  and  thorough  command  of  himself  and  his 
audience.  His  features,  when  animated  in  speaking, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  his  great  and 
lamented  father,  aa  exhibited  in  the  plaster  casts 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

"  Colonel  H."  said  the  gentleman  who  introduced 

■    *  ^iP°"°^  '""*^''  ^^^^  remote  than  you  would  think 
It.     The  country  between  Rock  river  and  the  Ouis- 
consm  combines  more  advantages  for  emigration  than 
any  I  have  seen  in  my   whole  Western  tour.     That 
lying  between  the  Fox  river  and  Lake  Michigan  is 
celebrated  as  bemg  equally  good,  and,  supposing  the 
Indian  difficulties  to  be  now  forever  terminated  in  this' 
quarter,  this  region  will  fill  with  Northern  emigrants, ' 
tha  moment  it  becomes   known.     A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  how  favorably  it  is  situated  for  trade,  I 
comnandmg  the  markets  alik«  of  New  York   and 
N«wOrUans. 


guage  which  my  new  friend  used  in  talking  to  them 
upon  the  subject  that  brought  them  together;  and, 
when  speaking  in  earnest,  it  was  invariably  such  as 
one  educated  gentleman  would  use  to  another  when 
comparing  views  upon  any  new  topic  of  interest. — 
Upon  my  commenting  upon  this,  after  we  had  bade 
them  farewell,  and  were  riding  off  together,  my  com. 
panion  observed,  that  there  were  not  only  many 
strong-minded  men  of  ordinary  education,  who  had 
adopted  the  way  of  life  which  I  saw  prevailing  around 
me,  but  that  had  I  time  to  remain  longer  in  that  sec 
tion  of  country,  he  could  point  out  to  me  a  number  of 
regularly  educated  persons,  the  graduates  of  more 
than  one  of  our  eastern  colleges,  who  were  seeking 
their  fortunes  in  this  region  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
mon miners.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  we  were 
accosted  by  a  poorly  clad,  and  in  every  respect  ordi 
nary  looking,  pf  rson,  to  whom  my  companion  replied 
with  great  politeness,  and  then  resuming  the  subject 
after  we  had  passed  the  forlorn  shantee  which  the  in- 
dividual called  hia  house — ''par  exctnpU,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  man — and  a  shrewd, sensible  fello  w  he 
is — was  bred  to  the  bar  in  your  State — he  looks  poor 
enough  now,  it  is  true,  but  I  hear  that  he  has  lately 
struck  a  lead,  and  a  few  years  will  probably  find 
him  in  independent  circumstances.  We  are  now, 
you  observe,  among  his  diggings  ;  and  though,  at  this 
moment,  he  has  hands  to  help  him,  I  believe  he  be 
gan  like  most  of  us,  with  his  single  pick.  Clear 
that  trench  now,  and  guide  your  horse  through 
those  pitfalls  on  the  right,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a 
point  where  you  may  see  how  wc  get  up  the  mineral. 
Following  my  conductor  along  a  mile  or  two  further 
of  pretty  roufh   road,    we  came  up  at  last  to  a  spot 


*A  Backwoodsman  when  he  lays  aside  his  buck- 
skins and  hunting  shirt,  is  anxious  to  dress  in  the  fin. 
est  broadcloth — .-it  least  I  have  derived  that  impres. 
siun  from  what  I  hare  seen,  and  from  being  told  by 
a  merchant  in  extensive  business  in  Galena,  that  the 
very  best  of  dry  gaods  will  alon*  command  a  sale  in 
tho  min«a. 


where  a  huge  mound  of  dirt,  with  piles  of  lead  ore 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  adjacent  ground, 
showed  that  a  mine  was  very  successfully  work. 
ed  beneath ;  and  giving  our  horses  to  an  occom- 
modating  fellow  that  stood  by,  we  threw  off  our  over- 
coats  and  prepared  to  descend  into  it.  The  orifice 
on  the  top  of  the  mound  over  which  a  windlasa  was 
placed,  was  abaut  three  feet  square,  being  lined  with 
split  logs  crossing  each  other  at  the  angles  down  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  soil,  below  which  point 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  earth  seemed  t*  be  all  that 
kept  the  sides  of  the  pit  together.  It  was  so  dark, 
however,  at  this  part  of  the  passage  down  that  other 
precautions  may  have  escaped  me.  Taking  the  rope 
from  above  in  my  hands,  and  placing  my  foot  in  a 
wooden  hook  attached  to  the  end  of  it,  I  swung  my- 
self  from  the  top,  and  in  a  few  moments  descended 
some  70  or  80  feet  below  the  surface.  The  narrow 
chamber  was  of  course  excessively  dark  to  one  just 
coming  from  the  light  of  day  ;  and  landing  upon  the 
edge  of  a  tub  immediately  beneath  the  aperture 
through  which  I  had  descended,  I  lost  my  foothold 
and  pitched  head  over  heels  in  the  water  with  which 
the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  flooded.  "  Any  one 
hurt,"  cried  a  voice  behind  me,  and  looking  round 
las  I  sprang  to  my  feet  I  found  myself  in  a  long  hori. 
Izontal  passage  or  narrow  gallery  with  a  grim  look- 
ling  miner  approaching  me  with  a  lantern  in  one  band 
{and  a  pickaxe  in  the  other.  The  next  moment  the 
form  of  my  companion  darkened  the  opening  above, 
and  then,  after  landing  by  my  side,  he  introduced  mo 
to  the  miner,  who  proceeded  to  show  us  about  these 
subterranean  premises.  They  consisted  of  three 
or  four  eallcries,  generally  terminating  in  a  common 
centre,  though  one  or  t»'o  short  oneb  just  commenced, 
appeared  to  run  off  at  right  angles  to  the  rest,  and 
the  lead  ore,  which  glitters  like  frosted  silver  in  its 
native  bed,  appeared  to  lie  in  thick  horizontal  strata 
along  their  side.  The  masses  were  readily  separa. 
ted  by  the  pickaxe  from  the  neighboring  clay,  and 
we  remained  long  enough  to  see  several  tubsful  haul- 
ed up  by  the  conveyance  which  had  admitted  us  into 
these  dusky  regions.  The  labor  and  exposure  of 
these  miners  is  very  great ;  but  the  life,  to  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  work,  is  said  to  be  so  exciting, 
that  I  am  told  the  most  indolent  man,  when  he  haa 
once  fairly  burrowed  under  ground,  and  got  a  scent 
of  what  is  called  "  a  Lead,''  will  vie  ui  devotion  to 
his  toil  with  the  most  industrious  of  those  who  labor 
in  the  light  of  Heaven.  His  stimulus  indeed  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  gold-hunter  ;  for  the  lead,  when 
delivered  at  Galena,  is  as  guod  as  coin  in  his  pocket ; 
while  if  he  chances  to  strike  a  rich  lead  of  mineral, 
he  It  once  becomes  independent,  as  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  work  it  on  his  own  account,  there  are 
houses  in  Galena  which  will  purchase  him  out  for  a 
handseme  sum,  lor  the  sake  of  speculation. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when,  after  taking  this 
wide  circuit,  I  once  more  regained  my  lodgings  at 
Galena.  I  found  the  tavern  entirely  deserted,  and 
upon  inquiring  the  cause,  and  learning  that  there 
was  "a  play  to  be  acted  in  town,"  I  rode  off  at  once 
to  the  door  of, the  theatre.  It  proved  to  be  in  an 
unfinished  building  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  base- 
ment of  which  entering  the  lower  street,  was  fitted 
up  as  a  stable,  there  being  no  flooring  to  the  apart, 
ment  above  it,  so  that  you  stepped  over  the  naked 
beams  above  the  horses  heads,  if  deviating  from  the 
plank  which  formed  a  passage  way  to  a  rude  stair- 
case leading  into  the  histrionic  realms  in  the  upper- 
most story.  The  company  consisted  of  four  grown 
persons,  and  a  child  of  about  ten  years  old,  and  ihn 
play  was  the  Melo.drama  of  The  Woodnian|8  Hut. 
A  thing  so  easily  turned  into  ridicule  would  be  game 
not  worth  bunting  down,  and  I  mean  therefore  to 
disapjKtint  any  ill-natured  expectations  you  may  have 
of  the  picture  I  could  give  of  Galena  theatricals. — 
That  the  rest  of  the  audience  were  at  least  as  liberal 
as  myself,  you  may  gather  trt»m  the  fact  of  their  »' 
showering  half  dollars  like  peas  upon  the  stage,  to 
express  their  delight  of  the  little  girls  dancing,  be- 
tween the  act,  which  certainly  did  not  surpass  that 
o{  the  Vestris,  not  to  mention  Taglioni.  In  the  midst 
of  the  performance  of  the  Melo.drama,  I  happened 
to  be  standing  in  the  apartment — if  it  may  be  so 
called,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase — below,  when  I 
was  not  a  little  startled  at  the  passage  of  a  heavjr^ 
missile  by  my  ears,  which,  striking  fire  from  a  beaa 
near  to  where  I  was  standing,  concluded  its  career 
by  giving  a  hearty  thump  to  a  horse  who  was  rumu 
nating  in  his  stall  beneath.  The  mystery  was  pr«^- 
sently  cleared  up  by  a  little  negro  dropping  at  »' 
bound  from  the  entrance  to  the  Thespian  hall 
above,  and  exclaiming,  "  Did  you  see  a  g« 
come  by  here,  sir?  The  Count  went  to  stand  ui 
the  comer  and  it  slipped  between  the  planks  of  tlMt^ 
door."     I  directed  the  imp  to  the  realioa  below, 
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starting  at  once  for  mjr  lodgings,  had  no  further  op. 
portunity  to  study  those  unrehearsed  stage  effects. 
The  want  of  a  regular  theatre  many  will  think  a 
merit  in  so  small  a  town  as  Galena  ;  but  there  is  a. 
nother  defect  in  the  place,  and,  indeed,  ia  almost  all 
western  towns  where  you  get  so  far  beyond  the 
moHniaiNS  that  is  not  »o  easily  got  over,  and  that 
is,  the  want  ot  female  society.  The  number  of 
males  in  proportion  to  females  on  the  frontiers,  is  at 
least  two  to  one  ;  and  girls  of  fifteen,  (I  might  say 
twelve)  or  widows  of  fitty,  are  alike  snapped  up  with 
avidity  by  the  disconsolate  bachelors.  In  the  mines 
•  few  years  since,  their  eyes  were  so  seltbm 
cheered  with  the  sight  of  the  better  part  of  creatien, 
that  I  was  told  by  an  old  borderer,  "  he  had  travelled 
twenty  miles,  only  to  get  a  look  at  a  petticoat, 
whcr*  it  was  rumored  that  there  was  actually  one 
in  the  neigborbood."  Even  now  they  talk  seriously 
in  Galena  of  getting  up  an  importation  ot  ladies, 
for  the  especial  amelioratior.  and  adornmeut  of  the 
place.  How  se  delicate  a  matter  is  to  be  managed, 
in  OMr  fastidious  agn,  I  am  unable  to  divine,  unless, 
indeed,  they  should  invite  the  blooming  ones  hither, 
under  the  ostensible  purpose  of  getting  up  a  fftir, 
and  then  pttrsuode  them  to  remain  and  cheer  these 
monastic  abodes.  I  have  been  more  than  once  feel, 
ingly  appealed  to,  to  make  the  languishing  condition 
of  these  hermits  of  the  prairies,  known  in  more  fa. 
Tored  parts  of  tiie  country  ;  while,  not  wishing  to 
betray  the  sienderness  of  my  influence  with  the 
fair  parties  they  would  conciliate,  I  have  avoided 
making  rash  promises  of  using  my  feeble  offices  in 
their  favor.  The  only  method  of  serving  tb«ir 
cause  I  have  yet  hit  upon  is,  to  have  iaserted  in 
thu  newspapers,  after  my  arrival  home,  under  the 
head  o(  "  Singular  fact,"  "  Remarkable  phenome. 
aon,"  "  Unequalled  spirit,"  or  "  Sudden  disappear- 
ance," some  such  paragraph  as  this  :  "  It  is  att^s. 
ted  by  credible  witnesses,  among  whom  are  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Galena,  that  single  ladies,  visiting  their  friends  in 
that   place,  never   see  "  a  second  winter."       H. 

CoMPLKTB  Works  of  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  vi,,  in 
seven  paru.  N.  Y. — Conncr  &  Cookk. — Thus  far 
has  this  very  cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  Scott's 
works  progre$ted  towards  its  completion  :  the  first 
and  the  last  volume  are  now  alone  wanting.  Thf 
materials  for  the  first  have  not  yet  been  published  in 
England ;  those  of  the  seventh  and  last  are  already 
on  hand,  and  will  in  due  course  appear.  Wo  have 
only  to  commend,  as  in  the  past,  the  materials  and 
typographical  execution  ot  this  work. 

Skktchbb,  bt  Mrs.  Sioournkt.  Philadelphia : 
Ket  a,  Biddla. — We  took  a  hasty  and  passing  no. 
tice  on  Saturday  last,  of  these  beautiful  Sketches, 
hoping  to^ay  to  have  moro  spoca  to  devote  to  them, 
bat  we  are  little  better  off  in  that  particular  than  be. 
fore.  We  must,  however,  at  least  entimerate  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  givo  a  short  extract 
freni  one  of  its  highly.wreught  tales. 

The  Sketches  are  six  in  number :  the  Father,  the 
Legend  of  Oxford,  the  Family  Portraits,  Oriana, 
the  Intemperate,  and  the  Patriarch.  Some  of  them, 
especially  the  Intemperate,  which  was  published  at 
length  in  this  paper,  may  be  known  to  our  readers : 
yet  in  this  permanent  form,  combined  as  they  are 
with  others  now  for  the  first  timb  published,  they 
will  b«  valued,  as  constituting  a  charming  volume. 
From  The  Patriarch,  a  sketch  of  a  colony  of  North 
Carolina,  remote  from  civilization  and  from  the  in. 
tercourse  of  men,  where  the  founder  and  father  of 
the  colony  was  also  its  priest,  we  extract  a  passage, 
which,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  yet  is  less  effective 
thns  torn  from  the  context,  than  in  its  original  con. 
nexion.  It  relates  the  death  of  the  Patriarch.  The 
Lay  Reader  was  his  eldest  son. 

Never  will  that  scene  be  effaced  from  my  remem- 
ancs :  the  expressive  features,  and  thrilling  re. 
jases,  of  the  Patriarch,  into  whose  expiring  body 
'the  soul  returned  with  power,  that  it  might  leave  this 
last  testimony  of  faith  and  hopo  to  those  whom  he 
V loved,  are  among  the  unfading  imngery  of  my  exiat- 
'«nce.  The  spirit  seemed  to  rekindle  more  and  more, 
-in  its  last  lingerings  around  the  threshold  of  time.  In 
<•  tone,  whose  clearaess  and  emphasis  suprizud  us, 
^»die  departing  saint  breathed  forth  a  blessing  on  those 
rho  surrounded  him,  in  the  *■  name  of  that  God, 
rhose  peace  paseeth  all  understanding-" 


There  was  an  interval,  during  whieh  he  seemed 
to  slumber.  Whispers  of  hope  were  heard  around 
his  couch,  that  he  might  awake  and  be  refreshed. — 
At  length,  his  eyes  slowly  unclosed.  They  were 
glazed  and  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets.  Their 
glance  was  long  and  kind  upon  those  who  hung  over 
his  pillow.  His  lips  moved,  but  not  audibly.  Bow. 
ing  my  ear  more  closely,  I  found  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  Him  who  is  the  "  resurrection  and  the  life." 
A  slight  shuddering  passed  over  his  frame,  and  ke 
was  at  rest,  for  ever. 

A  voice  of  weeping  arose, from  among  the  children, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  the  bed  ot  death.  Era 
I  bad  attempted  consolation,  the  lay-reader  with  an 
unfaltering  tone  pronounced,  "  the  Lerd  gave,  and 
the  Lerd  hath  taken  away  :  bltsttd  bt  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

Deep  silence  ensuod.  It  eoemed  as  if  every  heart 
was  installing  hint  who  spake,  in  the  pidce  of  the 
father  Ind  the  governor  who  had  departed.  It  was 
a  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, which  no  politician  could  condemn:  He 
stood  among  them,  in  the  simple  majesty  of  his  biitb- 
right,  a  ruler  and  priest  to  guide  his  people  in  the 
way  everlasting.  It  was  as  if  the  mantle  of  an  arisen 
prophet  had  descended  upuo  him,  as  if  those  ashen 
lips  hod  broken  the  seal  of  dtath  te  utter  "  behold 
my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen."  Every  oye  fixed 
upon  him  its  expression  of  fealty  and  love.  Gra- 
dually the  families  retired  to  their  respective  habita- 
tions. Each  individual  paused  at  the  pillow  of  the 
Patriarch,  to  take  h  silent  farewell  ;  and  some  of  the 
little  enes  climed  up  to  kiss  the  marble  face. 

1  was  left  aloae  with  lay-reader,  and  with  the 
dead.  The  cuthuaiasm  of  the  scsna  had  fled,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  son  triumphed.  Past  years  rushed 
like  a  tide  over  his  memory.  The  distant,  but  un. 
dimcBcd  impressions  of  infaney  and  childhood, — the 
planting  of  that  once  wild  waste, — ike  changes  of 
those  years  which  had  sprinkled  Lis  temples  with  gray 
hairs, — all,  with  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  came 
back,  associated  with  the  Hfelesa  image  of  bis  belov- 
ed sire.  Iq  the  bitterness  «>f  bereavevMit,  he  cover- 
ed his  fuce,  and  wept.  That  iron  frame  which  had 
borne  the  hardening  of  mors  than  half  a  century, 
shook,  like  the  breast  of  on  infant,  when  it  sobs 
out  its  sorrows.  I  waited  until  the  first  shock  of 
grief  had  lubsided.  Then,  passing  my  arm  gently 
within  his,  I  repeated,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying, — 'Write,  from  henceforth,  blessed  are  the 
dead,  who  died  in  the  Lord."  Instantly  raising  him 
self  upright,  he  responded  in  a  voice  whose  deep 
inflections  sank'  into  my  soul,  "  Even  so,  eaith  the 
spirit,  fur  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

I  remained  to  attend  tho  funeral  obsequiss  of  the 
Patriarch.  In  the  heart  of  their  territory  was  a 
shady  doll,  sacred  to  the  dead.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  neat  inclosure,  and  planted  with  trees.  The 
drooping  branches  of  a  willow,  sweep  tho  grave  of 
the  mother  of  the  colony.  Near  her  slumbered  her 
youngest  son.  Several  other  mounds  swelled  around 
them,  most  of  which,  by  their  small  sice,  told  of 
the  smitten  flowers  of  infancy.  To  this  goodly 
company,  we  bore  liim,  who  had  been  revered  as  the 
father  and  exemplar  ol  all.  With  sol«nn  steps,  his 
descendants,  two  and  twe,  followed  the  corpse.  I 
heard  a  convalaive  and  suppressed  breathing,  among 
the  more  tender  of  the  train  ;  but  when  tho  burial- 
■ervioa  commenced  all  was  hushed.  And  never 
have  I  mure  fully  realized  its  surpaaiing  pathos  and 
power,  than  wheo  from  the  centre  of  that  deep  soli- 
tude, on  the  brink  of  that  waiting  grave,  it  poured 
forth  its  consolation. 

Lktters  or  JoH.N  Ra.iuolpb  t»  a  young  relative, 
Ac.  Sec. ;  1  vol. ;  Philad.,  Carbt,  Lca  &,  Blanch- 
ARD— This  is  a  seleetion,  as  we  learn  from  a  preii- 
minary  notice,  from  several  hundred  letters  written 
by  John  Randolph  to  a  young  relative,  a>id  which  ex. 
tend  through  a  period  from  early  youth  to  mature 
manhood. 

They  indicate  very  strikingly  ths  peculiarititi  of 
the  writer's  character,  and  combine  with  much  ssga. 
eious  observation,  sound  maxims,  and  valuable  coun- 
sels, a  good  deal  that  is  egotistical,  strange  and  lit. 
tie.  The  measure  of  indulgence,  however,  which 
the  friends  of  that  distinguished  individual  may  be 
entitled  to  expect  for  him  from  his  contemporaries 
and  from  posterity,  will  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
sad  note  to  letter  CLIX  :        -;  •  v" 

"  This  letter  was  written  tlnring  a  lucid  interval  of 
alienation  of  r>ind  ;  which,  for  the  first  time,  amount. 
«d  to  positive  delirium.    Fits  of  caprice  and  pet«. 


lance,  following  days  of  the  deepest  gloom,  had,  for 
years  previously,  overshadowed  his  mind,  evincing 
the  existence  of  some  corroding  care,  for  which  ha 
neither  soaghr,  nor  would  recf^ive  any  sympathy. 

"For  many  weeks,  his  conduct  towards  myself, 
who  was  the  only  inmate  of  his  household,  had  been 
marked  by  contumelious  indignities,  which  it  required 
almost  heroic  patience  to  {endure,  even  when  aided 
by  on  afTectionate  devotion,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
alleviate  tho  agonies  of  such  a  mind  in  ruins.  All 
hope  of  attaining  this  end,  finally  failed  ;  and,  when 
he  found  that  I  would  no  longer  remain  with  him,  ths 
above  letter  was  written ;  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  with  what  effect.  I  remained  with  him  two 
years  longer. 

"  The  truth  and  beauty  of  the  eastern  allegory,  of 
the  man  endowed  with  two  souls,  was  never  moro 
forcibly  exemplified  than  In  his  case.  In  his  dark 
days,  when  the  evil  genius  predominated,  the  austere 
vindictiveness  of  his  feelings  towards  those  that  a 
distempered  fancy  depicted  as  enemies,  or  as  delin- 
quent in  truth  or  honor,  was  horribly  severe  and  re- 
morseless. 

"  On  the  contrary,  when  the  benevolent  genius  had 
the  ascendant,  no  one  ever  knew  better  how  to  feel 
dnd  express  the  tenderest  kindness,  or  to  evince,  in 
countenance  and  manner,  gentler  benevolence  of 
heart.  ■  i  ,  .^ 

We  fear  that  the  disease,  for  such  ondoubtedly  it 
became,  had  originally  more  oonnectiou  with  the  evil 
passions  of  the  hetrt,  than  would  seem  consistent 
with  the  "  gondo  benevolence"  thus  imputed  to  his 
happier  moments.  Political  disappointment  was 
not,  w«  apprehend,    without  its  share   in   inducing 

the  gloom"  of  bis  mind — though  his  aspirations  in 
politics  even,  seemed  always  vague,  desiring  noto- 
riety apparently  rather  than  power — and  therefore 
resentiug— ^indifferences  "of  which  in  his  later  let> 
ters  he  more  than  once  complains,  as  a  personal 
offence  ": 

We  annex  some  extracts  from  the  Letters  : 

"  Do  not  undervoluo  the  character  of  the  real  gen- 
tleman, which  is  the  most  respectable  amongst  men. 
It  consists  not  of  plate,  and  equipage,  and  rich  living, 
any  more  than  hi  the  diseases  which  that  mode  of  life 
engenders  ;  but  in  truth,  courtesy,  bravery,  genero- 
sity, and  learning,  which  last,  although  not  ettential 
to  it,  yet  does  very  much  to  adorn  and  illustrate  tho 
character  of  the  true  gentleman.  Tommy  Morton's 
gentlemen  were  no  gentlemen,  except  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  innkeepers,  (and  the  great  vulgar,  as  well  as 
the  small,)  with  whom  be  who  rides  in  a  coach  and 
six,  is  three  times  as  great  a  gentleman  as  he  who 
drives  a  post  chaise  and  pair.  Lay  down  this  as  a 
principle,  that  truth  is  to  the  other  virtues,  what  vi. 
tal  air  is  to  the  human  system.  They  cannot  exist 
at  all  without  it ;  and  aa  the  body  may  live  tmder  dis- 
eases, if  supplied  with  pure  air  for  its  consumption, 
so  may  the  character  survive  many  defects,  where 
there  is  a  rigid  attachment  to  truth.  All  equivoca- 
tion  and  subterfuge  belong  to  falsehood,  which  con- 
sists, not  in  MHing  false  words  only,  but  in  conveying 
false  impressions,  no  matter  how ;  and  if  a  person 
deceive  himself,  and  I,  by  my  silence,  suffer  him  to 
remain  in  that  error,  I  am  implicated  in  the  decep- 
tion, unless  he  be  one  who  has  no  right  to  rely  upon 
me  for  information,  snd,  in  that  case  'tis  plain,  I  could 
not  be  instrumental  in  deceiving  him." 
4  "  To  form  good  habits  is  almost  as  easy  to  fall  into 
bad.  What  is  the  difl'orence  between  an  industrious, 
sober  roan  and  an  idle  drunken  one,  but  their  respec- 
tive habits  7  'Tis  just  as  easy  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  bo 
temperate  and  active,  as  'tis  for  poor  Knowles  to  be 
the  reverse  ;  with  this  great  difference,  that,  exclu- 
sive of  the  effects  of  their  respective  courses  of  life 
on  their  respectability  and  fortunes,  tho  exercises  of 
the  one  are  followed  by  health,  pleasure  and  peace  ol 
mind,  whilst  those  of  tho  other  engeider  diteate, 
pain,  and  di»conteiit,  squalid  misery,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  tho  world,  contrasted  with  affluent  plenty, 
a  sm'ling  family,  and  the  esteem  of  all  goad  men. — 
Perhaps  you  cannot  believe  that  there  exists  a  being 
who  would  hesitate  which  of  the*o  two  lots  to  choose. 
Alas  \  my  son,  vice  puts  on  ouch  alli^ring  shapes,  in. 
doleoce  is  so  seducing,  that  (like  the  flies  in  jGsop.) 
we  rtvcl  whilst  the  sun  shines,  and  for  a  few  hours 
temporary  pleasure  pay  the  price  of  perishing  misera- 
bly in  the  winter  of  our  old  age.  The  industrious 
anu  are  wiser.  By  a  little  forbearance  at  the  mo- 
ment, by  Betting  a  just  value  on  the  future,  and  dis- 
regarding present  temptation,  they  secure  an  honora- 
tble  and  comfortable  asylum.  All  nature,  my  son,  is 
a  volume,  speaking  comfort  and  offering  instruction 
o  the  good  and  wise.  But  •  tho  fool  saith  in  his  heart. 
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There  i"  no  God  :'  ho    shuts  his  eyes  to  the   great 

book  of  Nature  that  lies  open  belore  him.  Your  fate, 

dear  Theodorick,   is  in  your  own  hands.     Like 

Ilerculos,  every  young  man  has  his  choice  between 

o/eo*ure,  falsely  so  called,  and  infamy,  or  laborious 

virtue  and  a  fair  fame.     In  old  age,  indeed  long  be- 

fore  we  begin  to  feel  the  tolly,  or  vrisdom,  of  our  se- 

lection.    I  confidently   trast  that   you,   my  son,  will 

choose'  wisely.     In   seren   years  from  this  time,  you 

will  repent,  or  rejoice,  at  the  disposition  which  you 

make  of  the  present  hour. 

i«RaA.'»oiK,  June  10,  1821. — "  You  do  not  overrate 
th«  solitarinssB  of  the  life  I  lead  here.  It  is  dreary 
harond  conception,  except  by  the  actual  sufferer.  I 
can  only  acquiesce  in  it,  as  the  lot  in  which  I  have 
been  cast  by  the  good  providenee  of  God ;  and  en. 
dearor  to  bear  it,  and  the  daily  increasing  infirmities, 
which  threaten  total  helplessness,  as  well  as  I  may. 
•  Many  long  weeks  have  passed  since  you  heard  from 
me.'  And  why  should  I  write  ?  To  say  that  I  had 
made  another  notch  in  my  tally  ? — or  to  enter  upon 
th  fanonotonous  list  of  grievances,  mental  and  bodily, 
which  egotism  itself  could  scarcely  bare  to  relate,  and 
none  other  to  listen  to.  You  say  truly  :  •  tliere  is  no 
substitute'  for  what  you  name,  '  that  can  fill  the  heart.' 
The  bitter  conviction  has  long  ago  rushed  upon  my 
own,  and  arrested  its  functions.  Not  that  it  is  with, 
out  its  paroxysms,  which  I  thank  Heaven,  itself,  alone, 
is  conscious  of.  Perhaps  1  am  wi-ong  to  indulge  in 
this'vein ;  but  I  must  write  thus,  or  not  at  all.  No 
punishment,  except  remorse,  can  exceed  the  misery  I 
feel.  My  heart  swells  to  bursting,  at  past  recollec 
tions ;  and,  as  the  present  is  without  enjoyment,  so  is 
(he  future  without  hope  ;  8*  far,  at  least,  as  respects 
{his  world." 

••  The  true  cure  for  maladies  like  yours,  is  employ 
mcnt.  •  Be  not  solitary ;  be  not  idle  !'  was  all  that 
Burton  could  advise.  Rely  upon  it,  life  was  not  given 
us  to  be  spent  in  dreams  and  reverie,  but  for  active, 
useful  exertion  ;  exertion  that  turns  to  some  account 
to  ourselrss,  or  to  others — not  laborious  idleness.  (I 
say  nothing  of  religion,  which  is  betwesn  the  heart 
and  its  Creator.)  This  preaching  is,  I  kaow,  foolish 
enough :  but  let  i  pass.  We  have  all  two  educa 
tions  ;  one  we  have  given  to  us — the  other  we  give 
ourselves  ;  and,  aftor  a  certain  time  of  life,  when  the 
character  has  taken  its  ply,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
change  it." 

Monday  MoRifiRa,  Jan.  SI,  1833. — "  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  of  Saturday,  which  I  read  with 
much  pleasure  ;  although  I  cannot  think  you  are  right 
in  giving  up  exercise  altogether.  You  know  my 
opinion  of  female  society.  Withoat  it  we  should 
degenerate  into  brutes.  This  observation  applies 
with  ten  fold  force  to  young  men,  aud  those  who 
are  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  For,  after  a  certain 
time  of  life,  the  literary  man  may  ni!<ke  a  shift  (a 
poor  one.  I  grant)  to  do  without  the  society  of  ladies 
To  a  young  man  nothing  is  so  important  as  a  spirit 
of  devotion  (next  to  bis  Creator)  to  some  rirtuous 
and  amiable  woman,  whose  image  may  occupy  his 
heart,  and  guard  it  from  the  pollution  which  besets  it 
oB  all  sides.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  your  fond, 
nets  for  the  company  of  ladies  may  not  rob  you  of 
ths  time  which  ought  t*  be  devoted  to  reading  and 
meditating  on  your  profession  ;  and,  abovo  all,  that 
it  may  not  acquire  for  you  tke  reputation  of  J9an^/«- 
— in  itself  bordering  on  the  contemptible,  and  scri. 
ously  detrimental  le  your  proicsBional  character.  A 
cautious  old  squaretoes,  who  might  have  no  objsc 
tion  to  employing  such  a  one  at  the  bar,  would, 
perhaps,  be  ahy  of  introdueing  him  as  a  practi.ioner 
in  his  family,  in  case  he  should  have  a  pretty  daugh- 
ter, or  niece,  or  sisttr;  although  all  experience 
shows  that,  •f  all  male  animals,  the  Dangler  is  the 
most  harmless  to  the  ladies,  who  quickly  learn,  with 
the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  sex,  to  make  a  conreni. 
ence  of  him,  while  he  serves  for  a  butt,  also. 

"  Rely  up«n  it,  that  to  love  a  woman  as  '  a  mis. 
tress,'  although  a  delicious  delirium,  an  intoxication 
far  surpassing  that  of  \3hampagiie,  is  altogether  nn 
essential,  nay,  prrniciou»,  in  the  choice  of  a  wile 
which  a  man  ought  to  set  about  in  his  sober  senses 
choosing  her,  as  Mr*  Primrose  did  her  wedding. 
gown,  for  qualities  that  •  wear  wtH.'  I  am  well 
persuaded,  that  few  love.matches  ace  happy  ones. — 
Oae  thing  at  least,  is  true,  that  if  matrimony  has  its 
cares,  celibacy  has  no  plessurss.  A  Newton,  or  a 
mrr«  schslar,  may  find  employment  in  study ;  a  man 
of  literary  taste  can  receive  in  books  a  powerful 
auxiliary  ;  but  a  man  mu>t  have  a  bosom  friend,  and 
children  around  him,  ^o  cherish  aid  support  the 
dreariness  of  old  age.  Dj  you  remember  A.  V.  7 
He  could  ne.itlier  read  nor  think  ;  any  wife,  even  a 
scolding  one,-  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  that 
poor  man.  After  all,  '  suitability'  is  the  true  founda. 
tion  for  marriage.    If  the  panisB  bo  aaited  to  ooei 


another,  in  age,  situation  in  life,  (a  man  indeed,  may 
descend,  where  all  else  is  fitting,)  temper,  and  con. 
stitution,  these  are  the  ingredients  of  a  happy  mar. 
riage— or,  at  least,  a  convenient  one — which  is  all  f 
that  people  of  experience  cx|>ect." 

La  RcvrB  Francaise  ;  New  York,  Hoskin  ^ 
Snotcden. — This  monthly  periodical,  now  entering' 
upon  its  second  volume,  has  been  united  with,  or 
rather  has  absorbed,  la  Bibliotheque  Choiaie  de  lite, 
rature  francuUe,  publishod  by  Carey  ^  Z^ea,  of  Phil, 
adelphia — whence  its  chances  of,  and  claims  to,  per. 
manent  success,  are  considerably  increased.  The 
present  number  contains  much  interesting  matter, 
not  the  least  attractive  part  of  which  is  the  article 
on  "  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs." 

La  France  Literairb,  N.  Y. — This,  as  our  read, 
crs  know,  is  a  semi.monthly  periodical,  affording  at 
on  unusually  cheap  rate,  a  great  variety  of  extracts 
from  the  current  French  literature. 

Ts  students  of  French,  both  the  works  here  n*. 
ticcd  offer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cheaper  and  more  at. 
tractive — because  more  varied — "school  books," 
than  the  everlasting  Tclemaque,  or  Gil  Bias. 

Recollections  of  a  Naval  Life,  by  Cait.  Scott. 
— This  is  the  title  oi  a  work  recently  published  in 
London,  which  adds  another  to  the  revolting  libels 
upon  this  country  emanating  from  the  British  press, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  men  whose  profession — 
that  of  arms— has  heretofore  been  thought  to  imply 
the  possessiuu  of  courtesy  and  honor,  even  where 
brains  were  lacking. 

In  three  successive  numbers  of  the  London  Liters. 
ryGaielte,  we  find  extracts  from  this  work,  refer, 
ring  chiefly  to  the  capture  of  Waahington,  and  the 
attack  on  Baltimore — at  both  which  the  author  was 
present — the  whole  aim  and  scope  of  which  seems  to 
be,  to  represent  the  freebooter  Cockbarn,  as  a  peavx 
Chevalier,  and  the  Amerieons,  one  and  all,  as  cowards 
and  Hare. 

We  will  at  another  time  give  seme  specimens  of 
this  precious  work. 

New  Music. — The  only  novelty  is  ••  Hail  Colum. 
bia,"  arranged  as  "a  brilliant  Fantasia"  for  the 
piano,  by  Wm.  A.  King,  and  published  by  Firth  ^ 
Hall,  Franklin  Square. 

SUMMARY. 

[From  the  National  Gazette— communicatioa  from 
an  authentic  source.] 
We  are  extremely  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  un- 
favorable statements  made  in  several  of  the  news- 
papers, regarding  the  health  of  the  venerable  ex. 
President  Madison,  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  immediate  danger,  although 
he  is  extremely  feeble,  and  laboring  under  disease 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character,  which  pre- 
vents  him  from  indulging  in  the  active  intellectual 
and  corporeal  efforts,  to  which  he  has  been,  througli 
a  long  life,  accustomed.  On  this  account,  ii  has 
been  enjoined  on  him  net  to  harass  himself  by  inordi- 
nate attention  to  the  numerous  questions  of  interest 
incessantly  pro{>ounded  to  him,  regarding  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  country,  or  which  refer  to 
the  various  absorbing  scenes  of  which  he  has  formed 
so  important  a  part,  and  on  many  of  which  his  voice 
18  esteemed  oracular.  At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three,  and  upwards,  and  afnicted  with  rlieumatism 
in  his  hands,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  exer- 
tion demanded  in  replying  to  such  inquiries  must  be 
irksome,  even  as  respects  the  mere  manual  part, 
yet  many  qnontions  require  answers,  which,  if  com. 
plelc,  wonid  extend  to  volumes.  For  all  this  kind 
of  labor  his  feeble  frame  is  inadequate,  and  when 
the  fact  is  once  known,  it  wilt,  doubtless,  be  no  li>n. 
ger  expected  of  him.  Every  patriot  and  philanihro. 
piet  burns  with  a  glow  of  veneration  towards  this 
illustrious  benefactor  of  bis  country  and  his  race, 
and  will  pause  before  he  requests  of  him  any  ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body,  which  may  tend,  even  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  to  curtail  the  existence,  or 
diminish  the  comforts  of  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  so  ardently  devoted  to  the  good  oi  humanity. 


The  Board  of  Brokers  on  Friday,  voted  a  donation 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Colonization  Society,  to 
be  exjHjnded  in  the  colonial  supplies  to  be  shipped  by 
uic  Jupiter. 


Naval. — The  United  States  frigate  Potemoe^  J. 
Downes,  Esq.  Commander,  arrived  in  Boston  on  Fri> 
day,  from  the  East  Indies,  oiter  aa  absence  of  two 
years  and  a  half. 

The  cruise  of  the  Potomac  has  been  an  extensive 
one.  She  was  originally  intended  to  relieve  tho 
Guerriere  in  the  Pacific  ;  but  her  destination,  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  was  so  far  altered,  by  the  Department, 
as  to  direct  her  to  take  an  easterly  route,  by  the  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Sunda  Isles,  and 
CUina,  ond  after  performing  special  duties  assigned 
her  in  that  quarter,  to  repair  to  her  station  in  the  Pa. 
cific.  She  has  completed  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
Globe,  and  run,  by  log,  mora  than  sixty.one  thon. 
sand  miles,  and  been  five  hundred  and  fourteen  days 
at  sea.  During  tiiis  long  period,  she  has  never  had 
a  spar  carried  away,  nor  a  man  seriously  injured  by 
casualty  on  board,  nor  have  all  hands  been  called  at 
nicht,  but  in  one  instance. 

No  one  of  our  public  vessels  since  the  lost  war, 
has  performed  a  cruise  so  varied,  so  extensive,  and 
in  many  respects  ko  interesting,  as  the  one  perform. 
ed  by  the  Potomac. 

The  Potomac  left  at  Rio  Janeiro,  U.  S.  sloops  of 
wsr  Peacock,  Capt.  Geissingcr,  for  the  United  States 
April  17  ;  Natchez,  Capt.  Zantzinger,  and  scbr.  Box. 
er,  Capt.  Farraght.  Hon.  E.  A.  Brown,  our  Charg6 
d' Affaires  to  Brazil,  contemplated  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Peacock. 

The  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  Capt.  Salter,  was  at 
Buenos  Ayres  at  last  dates.  The  sloop  of  war  Fair. 
field,  Capt.  Vallette,  and  schooner  liolphin,  Lieut. 
Com.  Voorhces,  were  cruizing  at  last  accounts  to 
Lima  ;  the  former  had  been  as  far  as  Guayaquil. 

The  Potomac  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  !i4th 
of  August,  1631,  and  has  therefore  been  absent  two 
years  and  nine  months.  During  her  cruize  she  has 
crossed  the  Equator  six  limes,  and  encountered  don. 
gers  in  navigation,  unknown  in  ordinary  voyages. — 
The  men  have  been  exposed  to  disease  and  pesti. 
ience  in  the  most  insalubrious  regions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  shared  also  the  risks  of  war  in  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  Malay  forts.  Yet  the  degree  of  mor. 
tality  has  been  even  less  than  usual  on  Itoard  veseeis 
of  war,  only  twenty.seven  having  died,  (including 
those  killed  in  battle  at  Qualla  Battoo)  out  of  about 
500  souls  on  board. 

Officers  of  the  Potomac. 

Commodore  John  Downes,  Commander ;  Irvine 
Shubrick,  Ist  Lieut. ;  Stephen  B.  Wilson,  2d  do. ; 
Henry  Hoff,  3d  do.;  Jonathan  Ingerooll,  4th  do.; 
Matthew  F.  Maury,  5th  acting  do. ;  Syivanus  Go 
don,  Gih  acting  do. ;  Alrin  Eklson,  1st  Lieut.  Marines  ; 
George  H.  Tcrrett,  2d  do.;  Samuel  Jackson,  Fleet 
Surg.;  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Com.  Socreiarv  ;  Philo 
White,  Purser ;  John  W.  Gries.  Chaplain ;  Robert  8. 
Fatem,  Sailing  Master;  M.  G.  L.  Olairbome, Acting 
do. ;  Jonathan  M.  Foltz,  Henry  D.  W.  Paulding,  As. 
sisiant  Surgeons ;  Francis  Warrener,  Schoolmaster  ; 
David  Telfair.  Commodore's  Clerk  ;  Charles  de  Scl- 
ding,  Richard  Jones.  Master's  Males;  Henry  C 
Hart,  Wm.  H.  Pendleton,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.  John  W. 
Taylor,  George  T.  Sinclair,  James  B.  Lewis,  Alonzo 
B.  Davis.  Francis  P.  Iloban,  Charles  W.  Morris,  Wm 
May,  James  G.  Stanley,  Charles  Hunter,  George  M . 
Totten.  Theodore  B.  Barrett,  Eugene  Bogle,  Wm.  B. 
Whiting,  Wm.  T.  Cooke,  and  Wm.  M.  E.  Adamn. 
Midshipmen;  John  McNclIy,  Boatswain;  John  K. 
Covington,  Gunner;  \Vm.  E.  Sheffield,  Carpeoter; 
Christian  Nelson.  Snil  Maker. 

Passengers,  Lieut.  N.  C.  Lawrence  and  Mid'n  V. 
L.  Williamson,  late  of  U.  S.  ship  Fairfield  ;  Aosi«iant 
Surgeon  Cornelius  .Moore,  Midshipman  Wm.  P.  Tay- 
lor, and  Charles  Dougherty,  Gunner,  late  of  U.  S. 
schooner  Dolphin ;  .Mr.  Philo  White,  late  Navj 
Agent  at  Valparaiso.  [Purser  Wm.  A.  Slacuni  ro-* 
mains  at  Valparaiso,  in  charge  of  the  Navy  .\gcncy.l^ 

The  United  States  ship  Peacock,    David  Gcisscoi 
ger,  Esq.  Commander,  arrived  in  this  port  on  SundafJ 
from  a  cruize  in  India,  and  last  from  Rio  Janeiro.—^ 
E.  A,  Brown  our  Charge  d" Affaires  at  Hr«zil,  rnme 
•asstnger  in  thn  Peacock.     We  annex  a  list  of  hoc  ■ 
ofliccrs,  Qiid  from  the  Boston  papers  take  a  notice 
ihosc  of  the  Potomac,    and  some  particulars  of  ItSf-^ 
cruise. 


Officers  of  the  Peacock. — David  Geissonger,  Cos 
mander;  Robert  B.  Cunningham,    H.   Y.  Purvians 
Eklwsrd   B.  Bout  well,  'i'homas  W.  Breut,    Lieut 
ants  ;  Francis  B.Stockton,  Purser ;  Bensjah  Tickii 
Fleet    Surgeon;    George     Hurst.    Sailing    .Masu 
.Augustus  S.    Baldwin,    George  R.  Caroll,    Chai 
Thomas,  William  Reynolds,  D.  R.  Crawford,  H. 
Wingate,  John  B.  Weed,  A.  H.  Wells,  Robert 
ton,  Midshipmen  ;  H.  M.  Fowler,  LieuL  of  Morir 
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H.  N.  Robinson,  Schoolmaster ;  Frederick  T.  Poor, 
Captain's  Clerk  ;  John  Barr,  Acting  Gunner:  William 
Condy,  Acting  Carpenter ;  Charles  11.  Haven,  Pur- 
ser's KJtcward. 

Official — Naty  Department. 
Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Navy  from  .lohn  A.  Kearney,  Surgeon  of  the 

West  India  squadron,  dated  onboard  the  Vandalia, 

Pensacola,  May  8,  1834. 

"  I  have  been  eight  months  Surgeon  of  this  fleet, 
and  have  not  lost  a  man,  a  circumstance  rare  in  these 
tropics,  and  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  excellent 
police  and  subordination,  so  strictly  and  judiciously 
enforced." 

An  Oration  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wirt,  was  delivered  in 
Baltimore  on  Tuesday.  The  Baltimore  American 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

There  is  but  one  opinion,  among  the  crowded  au. 
diencc  that  listened  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Oration  on  the^ 
death  and  character  of  Mr.  Wirt,  delivered  in  the  J 
Rev.  Mr.  Nevin's  church  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
request  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  It  was  highly  polished, 
eloquent  and  affecting — all  that  was  anticipated  from 
the  accomplished  speaker,  and  the  elevating  theme. 
The  spacious  building  was  filled,  and  as  the  orator 
apokc  with  just  praise  and  merited  affection  of  the 
genius  and  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead,  dwelliiq; 
upon  his  labors,  tracing  his  career,  and  unfolding  the 
history  of  his  mind,  the  graces  of  his  life,  and  the  ino. 
ral  beauty  of  his  character — he  was  heard  with  pro. 
found  and  delighted  attention. 

We  learn  that  the  Locomotive  Engine  on  the  Now- 
Castle  and  French  Town  Rail  Road,  on  Friday,  when 
on  her  way  |about  seven  miles  from  French  Town, 
broke  some  of  her  machinery,  but  we  believe  no  injury 
was  sustai'ied^y  the  passengers.  In  consequence  of 
the  accident,  the  line  did  not  arrive  in  PhiUdelpluK 
until  near  four  o'clock. — [Philadelphia  pa(>«r. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Mirror.] 

The   first   Flat  Boat    on  the  Mississippi. — A 

friend  called  on  us  a  few  mornings  since  to  accompa 

ny  him  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  F.  Shields,  for  the  purpose 

of  viewing  an  iron  tablet,  recently  cast  by  Hanks  & 

Niles,  of  this  city.     It  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 

of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  we  should 

judge  that  it  will  perpetuate  his  name  through  many 

ages.     It  is  very  spacious,  with  larse  and  deeply  in 

dented  letters,   and  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  ex. 

ecuted  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  following  is  the  insciption  : 

Jacob  Yoder, 

Was  barn  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 

August  11th,  1758. 

And  vran  a  Soldier  in   the    Revolutionary  Army   in 

1777  and  1778. 

He  emigrated  to  the  West  in   1780,    and  in  May, 

1782,  from  Fort  Redstone,  on  the 

Monongahela  River, 

in  the 

First  Flat  Boat 

that  ever  decended  the  Mississippi, 

He  landed  at  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of 

produce. 

He  died  April  7,    18S2,    at  his   Karm   in  Spencer 

County,  Kentucky,  and  lies  here 

interred  beneath  this  tablet. 

Capt.  Jacob  Yodcr  was  a  highly  respectable  and 

wealthy  farmer  of  Spencer  county,  Ky .     To  him  be. 

longs  the  honor  of  having  descended  the  Mississippi 

in  the  first  flat    boat.     And  if  no  othsr  powers  than 

those  of  time,  and  wind,    and  storm  shall  assail  it, 

this  tablet  will   preserve  the   fact  recorded  upon  it 

thro' a  long  series  of  coming  ages. 

No  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  the  possession 
of  a  soul  can  contemplate  this  tablet  without  a  variety 
of  emotions.     A  brilliant  series  of  associations  en. 
chiiin  the  mind  of  the  gazer,  as  with  a  spell,  to  it. — 
^  That  the  man  who  navigated  the  first  flat  boat  that 
ever  descended  the  Mississippi,    should   have  lived 
to  see  a  magnificent  steamboat  ploughing  the  same 
watery  track,   is  a  truth  which  affords  a  subject  of 
luch  admiration.     When  he  launched  his  little  bark 
>n  the  Monongahela,   what  were  his  anticipations? 
?uch  as  time  has  proved  ?     No,  he  then  thought  of 
^th«   wily  savage,  whose  covert  was  a  wide  and  un- 
trodden wilderness.     He  proceeded  on  his  precarious 
royage.     Instead  of  cheering  aspects  of  busy  cities, 
loarishingvillages,  and  cultivated  farms,  which  now 
liain  the  voyager's  attention,  he  saw  a  range  of  hills, 
ishorn  of  their  primeval  wilderness,  whence  the 
■gubrious  bowl  of  the   wolf  proceeded,    the  vast 
ildcmess  where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  not 
Iden,  •*  instinct,"  'tis  true,  «'  with  lifje,"  but  it  was 
life  of  the  forest  denizen,    the  trembling  fawn, 
the  myriad  songsters  of  the  wild.     He   reached 
destination,  but  his  safety  was  a  marvel  to  him- 


self, and  his  dangers  in  after  recital,  wakened  up  a 
fear  stricken  excitement  in  the  minds  ol  those  who 
listened  to  his  tale  of  perils  "  by  field  and  flood." — 
He  lived  to  see  the  country  cl:ange  masters,  the  wil 
dernesB  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  human  energy 
achieve  a  conquest  over  a  thousand  obstacles.  This 
is  the  greatest  triumph  that  man  has  yet  achieved. — 
History  records  no  parallel.  To  the  future  genera- 
tions of  America,  it  will  be  what  the  fabulous  age  of 
the  Titans  was  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Tht  manner  of  men'a  dying  has  often  been  com 
masted  upon,  as  indicative  of  individual  character 
ander  circumstances  where  dissimulation  can  no  Ion 
ger  avail.     The  indication  is  not  good  for  much  in 
our  judgment,  for  there  is  very  frequently  as  much 
jstudy  of  effect,  and  "  holUw  show,"  in  the  last  mo. 

ents  et  life,  as  at  any  other  period  of  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  volume  II.  of  a  csri- 
•HB  and  elever  book,  called  the  Z^octor,  lately  pub- 
lished in  England,  have  some  bearing  on  this  point. 
[From  the  Doctor.] 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  jest,  it  is  another  to  be  mirth- 
ful,— Sir  Thomas  More  jested  as  he  ascended  the 
scaffold.  In  cases  of  violent  death,  and  especially 
npon  an  unjust  sentence,  this  is  not  surprising  ;  be. 
cause  the  sufferer  has  not  been  weakened  by  a  wast- 
ing malady,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  mental  excite, 
mentand  exertion.  But  even  when  dissolution  comes 
in  the  course  of  nature,  there  are  instances  of  men 
who  have  died  with  a  jest  upon  their  lips.  Garci 
^Sanchez  de  Badajsz,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  desired  that  he  might  be  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  St.  Francis  ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  and  over 
the  Franciscan  frock  they  put  on  the  habit  of  Santi- 
ago, for  he  was  a  knight  of  that  order.  It  was  a 
point  of  devotion  with  him  to  wear  the  one  dress,  a 
point  of  honor  to  wear  the  other ;  but  looking  at 
himself  in  this  double  attire,  he  said  to  those  who 
surrounded  his  death-bed,  '  The  Lord  will  say  to  me 
presently,  "  My  friend  Garci  Sanchez,  you  come 
very  well  wrapt  up !"  {muy  arropado)  and  I  shall 
reply,  "  Lord,  it  is  no  wonder,  for  it  was  winter  when 
I  set  off."  ' 

*  The  author  who  relates  this  anecdote  remarks 
that  '  o  morrer  cam  gragia  he  muy to  bom,  e  com  gra- 
gias  he  muyto  mao  :'  the  observation  is  good,  but  un- 
translateabie,  because  it  plays  upon  the  word  which 
means  grace  as  well  as  wit.  The  anecdote  itself  is 
an  example  of  the  ruling  humor  "  strong  in  death  ;" 
perhaps  also  of  that  pride  ar  vanity,  call  it  which  we 
will,  which  so  often,  when  mind  and  body  have  not 
yielded  to  natural  decay,  or  been  broken  down  by 
suffering,  clings  to  the  last  in  those  whom  it  has 
strongly  possessed. 

*  Don  Rodrigo  Calderon,  whose  fall  and  exem- 
plary contrition  served  as  a  favorite  topic  tor  the  poets 
of  his  day,  wore  a  Franciscan  habit  at  his  execution, 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  penitence  and  hu. 
miliation :  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  lifted  the 
skirts  of  the  habit  with  such  an  sir  that  his  attend- 
ant confessor  thought  it  necessary  to  reprove  him 
for  such  on  instance  of  ill-timed  regard  to  his  appear* 
ance.  Don  Rodrigo  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
h«  had  all  his  life  carried  himself  gracefully  !  The 
author  by  whom  this  is  rulated  calls  it  an  instance  of 
illustrious  hypocrisy.  In  myjudgment  the  father  con. 
feasor  who  gave  occasion  for  it  deserves  a  censure 
far  more  than  the  penitent  sufferer.  The  move- 
ment, beyond  all  doubt,  was  purely  habitual, — as 
much  80  as  the  act  of  lifting  his  feet  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  scaffold ;  but  the  undeserved  reproof 
made  him  feel  how  curiously  whatever  he  did  was 
remarked :  and  that  consciousness  reminded  him 
that  he  had  a  part  to  support,  when  his  whole 
thoHghts  would  otherwise  have  been  far  differently 
directed 

'A  personage  in  one  of  Webster's  plays  says : 

"  ■  I  knew  a  man  that  waa  ta  love  his  head 
Teed  with  an  exeellfnt  good  appetite 
To  atr*ngthf;n  liis  heart,  scarce  hulf  an  hour  b«f«ro, 
And  if  he  did,  it  oaly  was  to  speak.' 


Anecdote. — In  a  friend's  album,  Mr.  Smith,  keeper 
of  the  prints  in  the  British  Museum,  wrote  a  playful 
account  of  himself,  in  which  is  the  following  para, 
graph : — "  I  can  boast  ofseven  events,  some  of  which 
great  men  might  be  proud  of — I  received  a  kiss 
when  a  boy  from  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Robinson:  was 
patted  on  the  head  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  have  frequently 
held  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  spectacles ;  partook  of  a 
pot  of  porter  with  an  elephant ;  saved  Lady  HamiU 
ton  from  falling  when  the  melancholy  news  reached 
her  of  Lord  Nelson's  death  ;  three  times  conversed 
with  King  George  the  Third,  and  was  once  shut  up 
in  a  room  wittt  Mr.  Keaa's  lion. — [London  Paper.] 


The  schooner  Mexico,  commanded  by  Capt.  James 
Almeida,  and  engaged  in  the  Mexican  trade,  which 
disappeared  so  mysteriously  some  months  since,  ia 
thus  accounted  for  by  a  New  Orleans  paper  :  The 
captain  and  cabin  passengers  of  that  vessel  were  mur. 
dered  by  three  Italians  who  were  on  board,  and 
she  was  afterwards  scuttled  and  abandoned  by  them 
somewhere  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

City  of  Brooklyn. — The  Common  Council  met  on 
Tuesday,|20th,  and  elected  George  Hall,  Esq. 
Mayor,  and  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Counsellor  and  Clerk. 
The  oath  of  ofEce  was  administered  to  the  Mayor 
elect  by  Judge  Morse.  The  Mayor  then  addressed 
the  Board  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  congratula. 
ted  them  and  his  fellow  citizens  on  the  successful 
issue  of  their  application  for  a  city  charter;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  been  a  struggle  against  the  com. 
bined  and  untiring  opposition  of  a  portion  of  their  own 
county,  and  the  great  and  influential  city  of  New 
York.  But  while  we  rejoice,  gentlemen,  (said  he,) 
that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  our  State  has  indignant, 
ly  frowned  down  the  narrow  minded  policy  which  has 
been  arrayed  against  us  by  our  sister  city,  and  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  secured  to  us  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  our  position,  our  population  and 
wealth  had  a  right  to  demand ;  let  us  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  additional  obligations  it  imposes  on  everv 
gtod  citizen,  and  especially  upon  us,  their  reprcsenta. 
tives,  to  proceed  with  caution  and  prudence,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  committed  to  our  trust. 
— [Commercial.] 

[From  the  Keen*  N.  H.  Sentinel  of  May  22.] 
The  snow  storm  of  Thursday  last  (15th  Mayl)  was 
very  severe  on  the  high  lands  in  this  vicinity,  the 
snow  drifting  as  in  February.  We  learn  that  west 
of  the  mountains  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  and  that 
two  of  the  stages  from  Middlebury  went  out  on  run' 
nert.  At  Haverhill,  N.  H.  the  snow  fell  nearly  tv$6 
feet  on  a  level. 

The  Rutland  Herald  says  the  storm  raged  with 
fury  from  8  o'clock  Wednesday  evening,  to  Thurs 
day  afternoon.  The  snow  fell  twelve  inches.  "  On 
Friday,  when  the  sun  came  to  shed  its  beaming  rays 
on  the  foliage,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  sensitive 
heart  sick  at  the  prospect  All  the  beauty  of  Spring 
had  vanished,  and  every  green  thing  bore  the  marks 
of  desolation — it  looked  like  the  '  gloom  of  Au- 
tumn.'" 

Great  rise  in  the  Alabaxa  River. — The  Mobile 
Register  of  the  8th,  states,  on  information  received 
from  passengers  by  the  steamboat  Choctaw,  from 
Tuscaloosa,  arrived  the  evening  before,  that  the 
River  at  Lempolis  had  risen  [twenty.five  feet,  within 
a  few  days,  and  that  it  was  rising  when  the  boat  left 
that  place.  Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  the  Cotton  and  Com  planted  on  the  bottom  lands. 

All  the  contents  of  the  number  for  next  month,  of 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,  are  printed,  and 
the  number  will  be  issued  without  delay.  The  titles 
of  the  several  articles  aro, — Art.  1.  Washington  and 
his  Writings.  2.  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  3. 
Italian  Tragedy.  4.  Cox  on  Quakerism.  5.  Life 
and  Writings  of  Robert  C.  Sands.  6.  Black  Hawk. 
7.  Decline  of  Poetry.  8.  Paris  aad  the  Anniversary. 
9.  The  Public  Distress. 

Colony  of  Pigeoru. — A  Susquehanna  Pa.  Co.  pa. 
per  mentions  that  immense  numbers  of  Pigeons  have 
taken  possession  of,  and  appropriated  to  their  iwe, 
a  territory  said  to  be  nine  miles  in  length,  and  two 
miles  in  width  ;  every  foot  of  which,  and  almost 
every  tree  and  branch  of  a  tree  upon  it,  are  con- 
stantly occupied  by  them.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
beech  woods  are  indebted  for  thib  Pigeon  visit,  to  the 
abundant  crop  of  beach  nuts  this  season.         :        . 

Appointment. — We  understand,  says  the  Com. 
mercial,  that  Eli  Moore,  of  this  city,  has  been  ap. 
pointed  by  Gov.  Marcy,  to  inspect  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  of  the  different  prisons, 
at  a  per  diem  allowance  of  five  dollars,  and  travelling 
expenses. 

Departure  of  Missionaries. — The  ship  Corro 
sailed  on  Wednesday,  from  Boston,  for  Bombay, 
having  on  board  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Graves  and  Mun. 
ger,  and  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Abbott,  and  their 
wives,  and  also  Miss  Graves  and  Miss  Kimball,  al 
destined  to  the  Mahratta  Mission.  Many  persons 
assembled  on  the  wharf  to  witness  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  embarkation. 
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Mr.  MAD.8o».-It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  rea. 
dert  to  leara  that  Professor  DungUsson  on  hie  re- 
turn  through  Washington  on  Thursday  from  Mont- 
pelier.  the  seat  of  Mr.  Madison,  reported  him  to  be 
in  a  rapid  state  of  recovery. 

Nkw  MANUFAcraM.-We  have  before  us  two 
ladies  hats  called  the  "  Whit.  Aspen."  and  they  are 
very  pretty  light  summer  hats,  as  one 

is  plain  :  the  other  an  open 


would  wish 
dia- 


t 


to  see.    The  one 

mond  figure  ;  and  either  is  fit  to  grace  the  head   of 
VoBUtv.     These  new  articles  may  be  had  of  Wtn.  P. 
E Sloan,  29  Stone  Street 

Boston,  May  21.— The  Hardest  fend  off.— The 
ship  Neponset  was  yesterday  hauled  upon  the  rail- 
way, and  her  cut  water  exhibits  the  effects  of  the 
tremendous  power  ol  the  stroke  of  a  whale.  Capt. 
Hunt  informs  us  that  on  his  passage  out  to  Canton  on 
the  19th  of  last  July,  when  sixty  days  from  Boston,  a 
gudden  shock  was  felt  by  all  on  board,  and  that  those 
who  did  not  see  the  whale,  supposed  the  vessel  had 
struck  a  rock.  It  was  in  broad  day,  and  the  mate, 
who  was  steering  at  the  time,  saw  the  whale,  and 
miglit  have  avoided  it  as  well  as  n*t,  but  thinking  to 
have  a  little  sport,  and  not  being  apprehensive  that 
there  could  be  the  least  danger  in  giving  him  a  gentle 
touch,  kept  straight  on ;  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake 
however,  and  came  off  second  best,  for  the  whale  on 
being  disturbed,  gave  a  sudden  turn,  bringing  his  tail 
directly  across  the  bows  of  the  ship,  carrying  away  a 
part  of  tbe  cut.water,  a  piece  of  solid  timber  eight  feet] 
long  and  nearly  a  foot  thick,  breaking  off  a  number  of 
copper  bolts  as  short  and  with  as  nwch  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  pipe  stems,  and  doing  some  other  incon. 
siderable  damage.  It  was  a  large  right  whale,  and 
in  all  probabiUty  if  he  had  got  a  fair  lick,  as  the  boys 
say,  for  this  was  nothing  but  a  gentle  touch,  he  would 
have  sent  the  vessel  to  the  bottam.  Capt.  Hunt  was 
obliged  to  repair  as  well  as  he  could  in  Canton,  and 
now  the  ship  is  on  the  raii-way,  the  effects  of  the  en- 
counter are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

[From  the  Weatern  Carolinian  of  May  17.] 
Hard  Times. — Corn  is  now  worth  one  dollar  per 
bushel  in  this  place,  and  hard  to  get  at  that.  It  has 
never,  but  once,  within  our  memory,  been  so  high 
here.  In  1817  it  sold,  we  believe,  as  high  as  $1  25 
—but  that  was  '  hardly  as  high  as  50  cents  now,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  redundancy  af  the 
circulating  medium  then,  and  its  extreme  scarcity 
at  the  present  time.  Many  poor  families  are  in  a 
Mate  of  actual  suffering,  for  (hey  have  not  the 
"  ways  and  means"  of  going  any  distance  in  search 
of  grain ;  aad  those  farmers  in  the  country,  who 
had  it  to  spare,  have  already  disposed  of  their  sur- 
plus. 

It  is  said  that  Corn  may  be  had,  as  yet,  in  abun 
dance,  up  the  Yadkin.  Those  who  have  spare  capi- 
tal, would  act,  if  not  prudsntly,  at  least  generous- 
ly, by  c«ntributing  something  to  collect  a  supply  at 
this  place  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  such 
terms  as  would  tend  to  alleviate  distress  without 
encouraging  idleness. 

The  privilege  of  filling  up  Coffee  House  Slip  and 
Old  Slip,  has  been  sold  for  two  thousand  seven  hun 
dred  dollars,  and  the  privilege  of  dumping  dirt  into 
them  is  retailed  by  the  contractor  at  three  cents  a 
load.  This  at  first  seems  more  strange,  than  that 
servants  should  hire  the  privilege  of  tending  in  hotels 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  great  the  quantity  of 
dirt  and  rubbish  is  which  must  be  taken  away  from 
the  buildings  which  are  pulling  down,  and  the  ^el- 
lars  which  are  digging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  place  of  deposit  for  it  with- 
in the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  thing  is  ac- 
counted for. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

Accident. — The  sloop  Rising  Sun,  Capt.  Bull,  of 
Baraegat,  whilst  proceeding  down  the  bay  in  a  squall 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  was  struck  by  a  heavy  flaw 
of  wind  and  capsized.  Two  of  the  hands  were 
drowned.  One  of  them  was  in  the  cabin  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  the  Captain  hoping  to  save  his 
life,  procured  as  soon  as  possible,  an  axe  from  a 
■chooner  hard  by,  with  which  ke  cut  a  hole  into  the 
cabin,  but  as  soon  as  the  air  was  admitted  the  sloop 
righted,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  irreceverably  lost. 
The  sloop  soon  after  drifted  ashsre  on  Robin's  Reef, 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Captain  boarded 
her,  he  foimd  that  some  rascals  had  in  the  night 
completely  stripped  her  of  rigging,  blocks,  &,c. 

Hudson,  Columbia  County,  Mat  27. — The  barque 
WaghingtoH,  Captain  Clark,  left  our  docks  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  last  for  the  Pacific,  in  pursuit  of  the 
•perm  whale.    She  was  manned  and  furnished  for 


three  years.  She  sails  on  her  second  voyage.  Our 
citizens  have  now  eleven  vessels  in  quest  of  the  oily 
treasures  in  the  prolific  deep. 

Criminal  Outrage. — The  church,  called  St.  Mat 
thews,  in  Manchester  village,  on  the  west  side  ol 
the  Schuylkill,  near  this  city,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Saturday  evening.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  this  conflagration  was  the  work  of  an 
jincendiary.  There  had  been  no  fire  in  or  near  tlie 
building,  for  a  long  time. — [Philadelphia  Commercial 
Intelligencer.] 

The  bill  concerning  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  regulating  the  value  of  fer- 
eign  coins,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Tuesday.  The  Senate  will  undoubtedly — supposing 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  satisfactory,  (of  which. 
Hot  having  reen  it,  we  have  no  means  of  judging) — 
speedily  adopt  it. 

[Frotn  the  Arknnfag  Gazette,  April  30.] 

Cholera — Little  Rock. — Among  the  passengers 
who  passed  up  on  the  steamboat  Gallipolis,  on  Fri- 
day night  last,  were  Lieuts.  Chandler  and  Taylor, 
U.  S.  A.,  having  in  charge  about  140  recruits  for  the 
7th  U.  S.  Infantry,  at  Fort  Gibson,  which  have  been 
recently  enlisted  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
ports.  These  recruits,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  were  in 
a  distressing  situation  when  they  passed  here,  the 
Cholera  having  made  its  appearance  among  them, 
and  bidding  fair  to  thin  their  ranks  considerably.  Six 
had  died  since  they  had  left  New  Oi leans — two  on 
the  day  they  arrived  here,  and  upwards  of  40  new 
cases  reported  same  day. 

The  Helena  Herald,  of  34th  instant,  8tar::s  that  tbe 
steamboat  Warren  passed  there  on  the  22d,  bound 
up,  having  lost  10  or  12  passengers  by  cholera,  be. 
tween  New  Orleans  and  that  place — one  of  which 
was  Mr.  B.  Stoweil,  of  Natchez. 

The  Cholera  was  still  prevailing,  with  little  or  no 
abatement,  among  the  Cherokee  emigrants,  encamp, 
ed  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cadron,  when  we  last 
heard  from  them.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  par- 
ty, from  all  diseases,  since  they  left  Waterloo,  on 
the  Tennessee  river,  amounts  te  about  60 — a  fearful 
mortality  in  a  party  originally  not  exceeding  550 
souls,  in  the  short  space  of  about  two  months.  Eve- 
ry  humane  exertion  within  the  control  of  Lieut.  Har 
ris,  the  conducting  agent,  has  been  used  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  emigrants.  One  of  the  physi- 
cians, Dr.  J.  C.  Roberts,  employed  by  him  to  attend 
oil  the  sick,  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  died 
on  Tuesday  last ;  and  Dr.  John  T.  Fultoa,  the  only 
ether  attending  physiciaa,  was  also  seized  with  it 
last  week,  but,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  was  convales- 
cent and  out  of  danger  on  Friday  evening  last.  An- 
other has  since  been  employed  from  this  county,  who, 
we  hope,  may  be  nsore  fortunate. 

The  disease  also  appears  to  be  spreading  .along 
the  river.  A  citizen  of  this  county,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison Taylor,  died  last  week,  about  1&  or  20  miles 
above  this  place,  and  there  was  said  to  have  been  an- 
other in  his  family  and  one  in  the  vicinity,  both  of 
which  are  convalescent.  There  have  been  several 
cases  of  the  cholera  at  or  near  Pine  Bluffs,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  three  or  four  blacks 
have  died  ;  but  the  disease  had  abated  when  the  last 
steamboats  left  there. 

For  the  information  of  our  friends  abroad,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  assuring  them,  that  we  have  no  case 
of  the  Cholera  in  town,  nor  in  the  vicinity,  and  that 
our  citizens  are  as  healthy  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  Park. — The  Corporation,  some  months  since 
with  a  view  to  adorn  this  beautiful  promenade,  and 
to  protect  the  areas  from  being  invaded  and  trampled 
upon,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  pur. 
chasing  handsomly  turned  Locust  Posts  and  chains 
to  enclose  all  the  areas  in  a  substantial  maimer. — 
The  work  and  the  materials  were  let  out  on  con- 
tract to  a  gentleman  who  sent  over  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  chain  required  to  England,  and  ordered 
enough  to  complete  the  enclosure  of  ali  the  areas. 
They  arrived  a  few  days  since,  and  a  number  have 
been  passed  through  the  turned  posts,  a  nd  present  a 
rough,  weak,  and  miserably  insufiicient  appearance 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  broken  and  others  will  doubtless  soon  be  broken 
by  the  boys  and  others  resting  on  them,  and  the  post 
holes  will  soon  become  so  large  as  to  let  the  chains 
down  almost  to  the  eailh.  The  whole  job,  in  short 
is  most  miserable  executed.  The  reason  for  sen 
ding  to  England,  the  contractor  says,  is  because  he 


ploy  American  mechanics.  This  is  favoring  American 
industry  with  a  vengence  and  exhibits  a  desposition 
to  disregard  public  feeling,  which  should  meet  with 
popular  disapprobation. — [Daily  Advertiser.] 

Steamboat  United  States. — This  splendid  'Boat 
proved  herself  an  excellent  sea  vessel,  by  riding  out 
in  safety  the  tremendous  gale  that  wrecked  the 
Steamboat  Oswego.  Though  encountering  tlie  full 
force  of  that  storm,  she  was  perfectly  manageable,  bo 
much  so  that  the  passengers  felt  entirely  safe.  On 
her  last  trip  down  the  Lake,  she  run  from  Niagara  to 
Ogdensburg,  (325  miles)  including  the  usual  stop- 
pages at  seven  different  ports,  in  thirty-five  and  a  half 
hours.  The  last  thirty-six  miles  was  accomplished 
in  two  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes.  The  Ogdens. 
burg  paper  speaks  in  high  terms  of  her  popular  Com- 
mander, Capt.  R.  J.  Van  Dewater. 

P.  S. — The  United  States  will  hereafter  leave  Og- 
densburg at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Sundays,  instead  of 
5  o'clock,  P.  M. — [Alb.  Even.  Jour.] 

[The  previous  day's  proceedings  will  be  foirad  in 
the  Extra.\ 

A  Notel  Law  Point. — The  Supreme  Court  ©f 
Massachusetts,  at  its  law  session  in  Boston  in  March 
last,  decided,  that  a  erand-chi'd  bom  eight  months 
and  a  half  after  the  death  of  his  grand-father,  is  in. 
eluded  in  a  bequest  to  grand.children  "  living  at  hi* 
dtceas*." 

The  London  Weekly  Despatch,  in  declining  to 
publish  a  "Subaltern's  Eulogy  on  a  great  Captain," 
takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  they  have  but  little 
respect  for  heroes,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  there  have  been  great  leaders,  whose 
memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  freemen — such  werc^ 

"  Leoiiidais  and  Washington, 
WIkkw;  ever}'  battle  field  is  iMily  ((niuiiti, 

Which  bruathes  cf  nations  saved — ngt  workls  undone. 
Huw  vwectly  on  iIm  car  such  echoes  H>uad  ! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appal,  or  stun 
The  »«rvile  sr  the  viin  :  such  iiatiiRs  will  be 

j1  tualckieord,  Ittl  thf  futvrt  tkail  b»  free  !" 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Latest  frbm  Rio  Janeiro. — By  a  decree  ^f  March 
6th,  government  has  granted  to  a  company  called 
"  Nitheroy,"  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  ten  years, 
of  navigating  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  Province 
ef  Rio  Janeiro  by  Steam.  The  Company,  on  their 
{part,  agree  to  establish  steamboats  on  said  bays  and 
: rivers,  within  15  months  from  the  date  of  the  dr- 
jcree,  under  penalty  of  two  contos  of  reis,  to  be  paid 
to  the  public  Treasury. 

I  The  Minister  of  the  Home  Department  has  ad- 
I dressed  Circulars  to  tlie  Presidents  of  several  Pro. 
;vinces,  stating  that  the  government  had  received  in. 
{formation  of  the  existence  of  the  SiU-Worm  in 
those  Previnces,  and  requiring  them  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  "  remit  to  the  Secretary  of  Siate'f 
a  portion  of  balls  of  silk  as  made  by  the  insect,  if 
such  are  to  be  found. '  and  also  "  every  pessibic  in- 
formation aa  to  where  they  are  to  be  found,  the  shrubs 
or  trees  on  which  they  feed,  and  whether  they  can 
be  propagated  with  facility  in  houses."  The  Silk- 
Worin  of  Brazil  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  species 
with  that  of  Asia,  being  larger  and  of  a  more  hardy 
nature.  The  Silk  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

Jose  Aronche  de  Toledo  Rondon  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  government  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
the  process  of  manufacturing  Tea.  It  appears  that 
this  plant  has  been  propagated  to  some  extent  in 
the  Provinces  of  St.  Paul's  Nines,  &c.  and  that  it 
flourishes  extremely  well.  It  was  introduced  into 
St.  Paul's  by  the  gentleman  above  named,  whose 
plantation  in  1829  contained  upwards  of  30,000 
plants. 

Rio  Janeiro.  April  5th. — The  horizon  of  our  po- 
litical  world  bears  a  more  favorable  aspect  than  it 
has  dona  for  some  time  past  ;  the  reports  from  the 
Presidents  of  tbe  differeat  Provinces  to  the  Regency, 
and  the  numerous  felicitations  received  from  tiie 
several  municipalities,  all  announce  that  tranquility 
is  firmly  restored  in  all  the  Provinces,  except  that 
the  insurrection  of  Panellas  and  Jaquipe  has  not  yet 
been  quelled  ;  but  as  troeps  from  all  directions  hav« 
marched  against  the  insurgents,  they  cannot  stand 
out  long  ;  several  persons  implicated  have  been  takea 
and  sent  to  the  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha. 

The  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  has  much 
injure4  the  crops  in  the  Minas  districts  generally, 
and  reduced  the  towns  of  Diainantina  and  Principe 
to  absolute  starvation  ;  happily  the  rams  which  have 
lately  fallen,  and  the  liberal  subscription  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  both  natives  and  for- 
eigners, whose  names  have  l>een  published,  amount- 


could,  and  did  purchase  these  chains  at  13  1-2  cents  l^g  to  near  Rs.  30,i00.000,  and  measures  adopted  by 
per  pound,  whereas  when  made  m  this  country  twice  government,  have  greatly  'relieved  the  uafortunate 
as  good,  they|  would  cost  16  cents  a  pound  and  em-]j sufferers. 
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AHIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[Fr«tn  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
A  Nkw  Continent. — It  will  be  recollected  that 
a  year  or  two  ago,  a  paragraph  was  put  forth  by  the 
London  Literary  Gazette,  if  we  recollect  right, 
aad  extenaively  copied,  stating  that  a  large  body 
•f  land  had  been  discovered  Bomo where  to  ihe 
Southward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  was 
however  a  great  lack  of  details,  for  want  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  eztraordinay  character  of  the  dis- 
covery, many  were  inclined  t*  regird  it  with  in. 
credulity.     We  now  have  the  long  sought  details. 

IkTBRKSTINO  to  TlIK    WoRLD  AT  LaruK. 

[From  the  Tiumanian  of  Hobart  Town,  dated  Octo- 
ber 11,  1833.] 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  about  18 
months  since,  Capt.  Briscoe,  of  the  brig  Tula,  brought 
ilia  vessel  to  this  port  for  repairs.  It  will  also  be 
fresh  in  tke  memory  of  many,  that  some  of  our 
public  writers  pretended  to  doubt  tkc  authcnticy  ol 
Capt.  Briscoe's  statement — viz,  that  he  was  then  «n 
au  expedition,  at  the  cost  of  a  London  mercantile 
bouse  ;  indeed,  in  this  very  journal,  the  epithet 
*'  piratical"  was  more  than  once  repeated  when  re- 
ferring t«  the  Tula  and  Lively.  At  the  time  Captain 
Briscoe  was  with  us,  it  became  pretty  generally  un. 
dersiood  that  a  discovery  of  land  of  some  impor- 
tance had  been  made,  but  as  great  pains  were  taken 
to  keep  the  situation  a  secret,  the  various  reports 
circulated,  of  course,  were  only  surmises  of-those 
who  pretended  to  be  more  knowing  than  their  neigh- 
bois.  The  following  extract,  however,  will  disclose 
the  secret,  which  was  so  well  kept  by  the  enterpriz- 
iag  crews  ot  the  two  little  vessels. 

•*  The  discovery  of  the  land  towards  the  South 
P«U,  made  by  Captain  Briscoe,  in  the  brig  Tula, 
accompanied  by  the  cutter  Lively,  both  vessels  be. 
longing  to  Messrs.  Enderby,  extensive  owners  uf 
ships  in  the  whale  fishing,  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  this  land  forms  a  part  of  a 
vast  CsQtinent,  extending  from  about  longitude  47 — 
SI  east,  to  longitude  69 — 29  west,  or  from  the  lon- 
gitude of  Madagascar  round  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  or  South  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  lon- 
gitude of  Cape  Horn.  On  the  28ih  February,  1832, 
Captain  Briscoe  discovered  land,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing month  remained  in  the  vicinity  ;  he  clearly 
discovered  the  black  peaks  of  mountains  above  the 
■now,  but  he  was,  from  the  state  oi  the  weather, 
and  the  ice,  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  about  30 
Biiles.  The  Stormy  Petros  was  the  only  bird  seen, 
and  no  fish.  It  has  been  named  Enderby's  Land, 
longitude  47  31  E.  latitude  66 — 36  S.  An  extent  of 
about  300  miles  was  seen.     The  range  of  mountains 

Ju.  a.  El. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  health  of 
the  crew,  Capt.  Briscoe  was  compelled  to  return  into 
warmer  latitudes.  He  wintered  at  Van  Dieinen's 
Land,  and  was  rejoined  by  the  cutter,  from  which  he 
was  separated  by  ike  stormy  weather,  in  the  high 
south  latitudes. 

"In  October,  1831,  he  proceeded  to  New  Zealand. 
la  the  begianing  of  Februory,  1832,  he  was  in  the 
iuimediats  neighborhood  of  an  immense  iceberg, 
when  it  fell  to  pieces,  accompanied  by  a  treinen- 
dous  noise. 

"On  the  4th  of  the  same  nion.h,  land  was  seen  to 
the  S.  E.  longitude  69 — 29.  latitude  67—15.  It  was 
found  to  be  an  island,  near  to  the  head  land,  of  what 
may  be  hereafter  called  the  Sou'hern  continent.  On 
the  island,  about  four  miles  from  tho  sho'e,  was  a 
high  peak  (and  some  smaller  ones,)  about  one  third 
of  its  btight  WAS  covsred  with  a  thin  scattering  of 
snow,  and  two  thirds  completely  with  snow  and  ice 
The  appearance  of  the  peaks  was  pecaliar  ;  the  shape 
was  conical,  bat  with  abroad  base. 

"This  island  has  been  named  Adelaide  Island,  in 
bnuor  of  her  Majesty.  Mountains  were  seen  to  the 
South  at  a  great  distance  inland,  supposed  about  90 
miles.  On  31st  February,  1832,  Captain  Briscoe 
landed  in  a  spacious  Bay  on  the  main  land,  and  took 
possession  ia  the  name  of  his  Majesty  William  IV. 
The  appearance  was  one  of  utter  desolation,  there 
being  no  vestige  whatever  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  In  luture,  this  part  of  the  continent,  if  such  it 
prove,  will  bo  knowa  &a  Graham's  Land." — [Sydney 
Monitor.) 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  tho  Duke  d*  Ursel,  and 
others  whose  houses  were  sacked  by  the  Brussels 
iBob,  had  arrived  at  Paris. 

Jf.  Bartte  Ifar&ota,  at  the  age  of  90,  retiies  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Cour  de*  Complea,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Barlhe,  created  for  that  purpose  a  Peer 
of  Fnace. 


Mr.  Livingston,  our  Minister  to  Paris,  had  inter 
views  with  the  King  on  the  3d  and  5th  ult.,  both  after 
the  rejection  of  the  indemnity. 

Fke.nch  Trbatv. — The  following  article  from  the 
National  Gazette,  shows  that  we  have  ao  reason  to 
expect  any  reconsideration  of  the  vote  in  the  French 

harnber  of  Deputies,  rejecting  the  American  in- 
demnity— no  such  usage  existing  in  that  body.  At 
the  next  session,  we  entertain  little  doubt  of  a  dif- 
ferent result. 

A  French  friend  has  sent  ns  the  folloiting  note, 
which  possesses  interest  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the 
Treaty  with  France  : 

"  The  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  the  recon- 
sideration of  votes,  is  more  easy  than  I  at  first  sup- 
posed.    Annexed,  you   have   tke   text  of   two  arti 
cles  of  the  Charter,  as  revised  in  1830,  after  the 
Revolution. 

"  •  Art.  15.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  belongs 
to  the  King,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  to 
tho  Chamber  of  Peers.  However,  all  revenue 
laws  must  be  voted  first  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.* 

"  *  Art.  17.  If  a  pro(>ositioa  of  a  law  has  been 
rejected  by  one  of  the  three  brsnches,  it  cannot  be 
brought  up  again  (represent^)  during  the  same  ses- 
sion.' 

"  As  for  what  is  called  reeotuideration  of  a  vote, 
that  is,  voting  again  in  the  same  session,  upon  a 
question  decided  when  the  proper  number  of  Depu- 
ties (tho  Quorum)  has  been  present  at  the  vote,  it 
is  altogether  unknown  in  our  legislative  assem- 
blies, at  least  since  the  famous  Convention,  who 
never  having  consulted  anything  but  their  arbitrary 
and  despotic  will,  often  treated  tjieir  own  decrees 
as  they  had  dealt  with  mast  of  the  sacred  laws  of 
humanity." 

Population  of  Great  Btitain. — There  has  just 
been  printed  in  two  volumes  fslio,  an  "  Enumeration 
Abstract"  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  for 
1831,  made  from  the  returns  and  answers  forward- 
ed from  each  parish  in  England  and  Scotland,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  year 
1700  to  the  year  1830,  including  the  army  and  navy, 
and  merchant  seamen. 

1700— .^,  134,516  1750—6,039,548  1800 — 0,187,170 

n;0— 5.06«,337  1770-7,'W7,.>(5  1?  JO— 10,407  ..-iSfi 

IH-iO— 5,345,3.''.l  17«n-7.«l4.H-i7  1  *iO— 1 1 ,957  565 

18:tO— 5,6r7,9!n  1790—8,540,738  1830—13,840.851 
174O-^,««>,703 

The  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  7,767,401. 

The  increase  of  Great  Britain  since  1801,  has 
always  been  about  one  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  comparative  proportion  of  families  stands  as 
follows  in  centesimal  parts. 

Agrirulturf!.  Tradr,  &c 
(1811—35  44 

G.  Britain  ^  18'il— 33  4 A 

(  1831— 'M  \i 

Thus  trade  and  manufactures  appear  to  have 
somewtiat  increased  between  1811  and  1821,  agri. 
culture  to  have  somewhat  declined  ;  but  between 
1821  and  1831,  the  proportion  of  families  employed 
in  trade  receded  from  46  to  42  per  cent,  and  the  agri- 
cultural population  from  33  to  28  per  cent. 
i<iimit>ary  nf  (ireal  Britain. 


Others. 

Totiil. 

i>l 

ion 

31 

100 

30 

1(H) 

1801 

1811 

18t{l 

1831 

England,    8,331,434 

9..M  1,888 

11,201,437 

13,191,005 

Wain,           541,546 

611,788 

717,4.18 

806,182 

Scotland,    l,S»9,ir>l 

1,805,588 

U,i»9:J.456 

3,3tl5,n4 

Army, Ni»vy  ,470,588 

640,530 

319.30e 

277,017 

10,942,646  12,600,804  14,3yl,*->31  16,539,318 
Errtr  Corrected. — In  noticing  a  great  assemblage 
of  the  Trades  L'nions  in  London,  who  met  to  petition 
the  King  for  a  commutation  of  the  punishment  ol 
some  Umionuta  condemned  to  transportation,  we 
stated  the  number  of  the  processien  at  200,000. 
while  in  fact  it  did  not,  we  find,  exceed  30,000.  Our 
mistake  arose  from  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Times  ot  tho  21et,  the  day  before  the  meeting  : 

An  absurd  notion  has  got  hold  of  these  "Trades' 
Unionists,"  that  nelwithstanding  their  multitudinous 
meeting,  and  their  alarming  and  most  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  procession,  their  petition  mu«t,  as 
a  matter  oi  course,  be  received  at  Whitehall,  provi- 
ded  only  that  the  entire  mass  of  200,000  petitioners 
abstain  from  breaking  badily  into  the  Home-office, 
and  content  themselves  with  sending  a  small  detach- 
ment of  their  numerous  army  to  present  it.  Now, 
we  can  inform  them  that  so  clumsy  and  wretched  an 
expedient  will  not  serve  the  purpose. 

Steam  v.  tke  Turn^utt, — The  turn-out  of  the  Lan- 


eashirc  workmen  in  the  building  trade  has  introduced 
a  curious  application  of  the  steam-engine.  This  ma. 
chine  is  now  employed  instead  of  manual  labor,  in 
hoisting  building  materials  to  the  top  of  tho  edifice 
where  they  arc  intended  to  be  used.  The  Liverpool 
Custom-house  is  at  the  present  niomont  rising  into  ex. 
istence  by  the  assistance  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
raises  sixteen  thousand  bricks  per  diem,  with  seven 
or  eight  tons  of  mortar,  and  at  the  same  time  mixes 
the  aiortar  bclow^. 

ROYAL  BTATUTE-ESTATUTO  REAL, 
For  the  Convocation  of  the  General  Corte$  of  tht 
Kingdom  of  Spain. 
Art.  1. — In  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  iSth,  chap.  15th,  part  3d,  and  the  law  1st  and  2d, 
chap.  7th,  book  the  6th  ef  the  new  Constitution,  her 
Majesty,  llie  Queen  Geveroor,  in  the  name  of  her  au- 
gust daughter  Donna  Maria  II,  has  resolved  to  con. 
voke  the  General  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom. 

Art.  II. — The  General  Cortes  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Estamentos  (Estates),  viz.,  af  tke  Prueere* 
(Peers)  of  the  Realm,  and  ot  the  Rrocwradorea  (Da. 
puties)  of  the  Kingdom. 

Chapter  II. 
Of  the  Ettaninto  of  the  Peer*  oj  the  Realm. 
Art.  III. — The  Ettamento  of  Peers  of  the  Realm 
shall  bo  coinpased — 

1.  Of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishops,  and  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Bishops. 

2.  Of  the  Grandees  of  Spain. 

3.  Of  tho  Titulog  ol  Castile. 

4.  Of  an  undetermined  number  of  Spaniards,  ele. 
vated  in  dignity  and  illustrious  by  their  services  in 
various  careers,  who  shall  or  may  have  been  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Ambassadors,  or  Ministers  Plenipo 
teniiary.  Generals  of  tho  Navy  or  Army,  or  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Tribunals. 

5.  Oi  the  territorial  proprietors  and  chief  partners 
in  manufacturing  companies,  or  mercantile  estab. 
llshments,  which  shall  be  found  to  unite  to  personal 
merit,  and  other  corresponding  circumstances,  the 
possession  of  an  annual  income  of  70,000  reals,  and 
have  been  previously  Deputies  of  the  Kingdom. 

6.  Of  those  who  as  public  teachers  or  cultivators 
of  science  and  literature,  have  acquired  renown  and 
celebrity,  and  who  also  possess  an  annual  income  of 
70,006  reals,  whether  derivable  from  private  proper- 
ty or  a  salary  paid  by  the  State. 

Art.  IV. — It  shall  be  suflicient  to  be  Archbishop, 
or  Bishop  Elect,  or  Bishop  Auxiliary,  to  be  eligible 
in  that  class,  and  to  take  a  seat  io  the  Ettamento  of 
the  Peers  of  the  Realm. 

An.  V. — All  the  Grandees  of  Spain  belong  by 
birth  to  the  Ettamento  of  Peers  of  the  Realm,  and 
shall  take  their  seats  accordingly,  contingent  only 
upon  Ihe  following  conditions — 

1.  That  they  shall  be  25  years  of  age  complete. 

2.  That  they  be  possession  of  the  Grandeeship, 
and  hold  it  in  their  own  right. 

3.  That  they  shall  have  an  annual  income  of  200,- 
000  reals. 

4.  That  their  estates  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
kind  of  mortgage. 

5.  That  they  arc  not  under  criminal  process. 

6-  That  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  any  other 
Power. 

Art.  VI. — The  dignity  of  Peer  of  the  realm  is  he- 
roditsr}'  in  the  Grandees  of  Spain. 

Art.  VII. — The  Sovereign  shall  elect  and  name  the 
other  Peers  of  the  realm  whose  dignity  shall  be  for 
lite. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Tituloa  of  Castile,  who  may  be 
named  Peers  of  the  realm,  shall  prove  that  tliey  pos- 
sess the  following  qualifications : 

1.  That  they  are  25  years  of  age. 

2.  Thbt  they  arc  in  possession  of  the  Titulo  of 
Castile,  and  hold  it  in  their  own  right. 

3.  That  they  arc  in  the  receipt  of  on  income  of 
80,000  reals. 

4.  That  their  estates  are  not  subject  to  any  kind  of 
mortgage. 

5.  That  they  are  not  under  criminal  process. 

6.  That  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
Power. 

Art.  IX. — The  number  of  Peers  of  the  realm  is 
unlimited. 

Art-  X. — The  dignity  of  Peer  of  the  realm  shall  bo 
forfeited  only  in  case  of  legal  incapacity,  or  in  virtue 
ot  a  sentence  by  which  an  iiifamous  punishment  may 
be  awarded. 

Art.  XI. — It  is  reserved  to  future  regulations  to 
determine  all  that  concerns  the  interior  proceedings 
and  mode  of  dehberating  in  tlie  Ettamento  of  the 
Peers  of  the  realm.  .     .  -•.      .»-•;; 
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Art    Xn  -The  Sovereign  shall   elect  from    then 
An.  AW.  ^Unnnver  the  Cortes  nre  con- 

^•w".  V^l  X  ";  t  «rci.e.  during  the  period 
:?th1;  tss^  the"offi"  sof  Preeident  and  Vice.Pre- 
Bident  of  the  said  Eitamento. 

Chaptik  iii.  .       ,    , 

Of  the  Estamento  „  Proeuradore,  or  Deputxt,  of  the 
■'  Kingdom. 

.       YII The  Eitamento  of  the  Deputies  of  the 

uWom  .hall  be  composed  of  the  persons  to  bo  cho. 
,«  according  .0  .he  Uw  of  elections 


kingdom  shall  be  com 
'Art.Tlv"-To  be  a  Deputy  of  the  kingdom  it  will 

''^l^^To'be'a'natire  of  these  kingdoms,  or  the  son  of 

Spanish  parcnw. 

2.  To  be  of  30  years  of  age  completed. 
3*  To    be   in  possession  of  an    income   of  13,000 

reals  yearly.  .  r         .  ■  . 

4.  To  have  been  bom  m  the  provmco  for  which 
the  Deputy  is  named,  or  to  have  resided  in  it  for  two 
previous  years,  or  to  possess  in  <it  some  property 
either  in  town  or  country,  which  shall  produce  half 
the  rent  necessary  to  be  a  Deputy  of  the  kingdom. 
In  case  any  individual  should  be  elected  a  Deputy  to 
the  Cortes  for  more  than  one  province,  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  choose  between  thoso  by  whom  he  shall 
be  named. 

Art,  XVI. — The  following  cannot  serve  as  Depo. 
lies  .f  the  Kingdom — 

1.  Those  who  have  been  proceeded  cgainat  cri- 
minally. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  condemned  by  a  tribunal 
to  an  infamous  punishment. 

3.  Those  whe  have  any  aataral  physical  incapaci- 
ty, notorious  or  permanent. 

4.  Those  traders  who  are  declared  in  a  state  of 
insolrency,  or  who  have  suspended  their  payments 

5.  Preprietors  whese  estates  are  mortgaged. 

6.  Debtors  to  the  public  Treasury,  in  quality  ef  in- 
direct contributors. 

Art.  XVI. — The  Deputies  of  the  Kingdom  shall  act 
in  conformity  to  the  powers  with  which  they  shall 
have  been  invested  at  the  time  of  their  election,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  Convocation. 

Art.  XVII. — The  duration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  for  three  years, 
except  when  the  Sovereign  shall  dissolve  the  Cortes 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Art.  XVIII. — When  a  new  election  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded in,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  powers 
having  expired,  or  that  the  Sovereign  shall  have  dis- 
solved  the  Cortes,  those  who  have  been  Deputies  of 
the  Kingdom  may  be  re  elected,  provided  they  still 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  the  laws. 

ClIArTEK  IV. 

Of  the  Meeting  of  the  Estamento  ef  the  Dtputiet  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — The  Deputies  of  the  kingdom  shall 
meet  in  the  place  designated  by  the  Reyal  Decree 
of  Convocation  for  the  celebratien  of  the  Cortes. 

Art.  XX. — The  Cortes  themselves  shall  enact 
rules  fo'  determining  the  form  ef  verification,  oi  the 
powers  of  Members. 

Art.  XXI. — When  the  powers  of  the  Depatios  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  determined,  they  will  proceed 
lo  elect  five  from  among  themselves,  front  whom  the 
Sovereign  will  select  the  two  who  are  to  act  as  Pre- 
•ident  and  Vice  President. 

Art.  XXII. — The  President  and  Vice  President 
ot  the  Estamento  of  the  Deputies  of  the  kingdom 
shall  cease  their  tunetions  when  the  Sovereign  shall 
•uspend  or  dissolve  the  Cortes. 

Art.  XXIII. — The  regulations  shall  determine 
every  thing  relative  to  the  interior  proceeding  and 
the  mode  ei  deliberating  in  the  Eatamento  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  kingdom. 

Chapter  V. 
General  ProvieioMt. 

Art.  XXIV. — ^To  the  Sovereign  shall  exclusively 
belong  the  right  of  convoking,  suspending,  and  dis- 
•olving  the  Cortes. 

Art.  XXV. — The  Cortes  shall  bd  assembled  in  vir- 
tue of  the  Royal  Convocatien,  in  the  place,  and  on 
the  day  therein  named. 

Art.  XXVI. — The  Sovereign  shall  open  and  close 
the  Cortes  either  in  person  or  by  commiesion. 

Art.  XXVII. — In  observance  of  the  law  5th,  chap 
ter  15th,  part  2d,  the  Cortes  shall  be  convoked  after 
the  death  of  the  King,  in  order  that  his  successor 
shall  swear  te  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  re- 
eeive  from  the  Cortes  the  necessary  oaths  of  fidelity 
•ud  obedience. 

Art.  XXVIII.— Likewise  the  general  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  assembled  in  virtue  of  the  said 
law,  when  the  Prince  er  Princess  who  may  be  heir 
to  the  Crown  shall  not  be  of  age 

Art.  XXIX.-.In  the  caaeexpressed  in  the  preceding 


article,  the  Guardian  of  the  minor  King  shall  ewear 
in  the  Cortes  loyally  te  watch  over  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Prince,  and  not  to  violate  the  laws  ef  the  State, 
receiving  from  the  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  the  De- 
puties of  the  kingdom,  the  necessary  oaths  of  fidelity 
and  obedience. 

Art.  XXX. — In  observance  to  law  2d,  chap.  7th, 
boek  6th,  of  the  New  Compilation,  the  Cortes  o\  the 
kingdom  shall  be  convoked  when  any  difficult  cir 
cumstonces  occur,  tlie  weight  of  which  may  require 
their  counsel 

Art.  XXXI.— The  Cortes  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
deliberate  upon  any  subject  which  shall  not  be  sub 
mitted  expressly  to  their  examination  in  virtue  of  a 
Royal  decree. 

Art.  XXXn. — ^Tliis  article  shall  bo  without  preju- 
diee  to  the  right  which  always  has  been  exercised  by 
the  CoTios  of  offering  petitiunt  to  the  Sovereign,  mak- 
ing  use  of  the  form  and  mode  which  shall  bo  pre- 
scribed in  the  decree. 

Art.  XXXIII. — In  order  to  constitute  a  law  there 
shall  be  required  the  approbation  of  i;ne  and  the 
other  Eatamento,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign. 
Art.  XXXIV. — In  conformity  to  the  law,  Ist, 
chap.  7th,  book  6th  of  the  New  Compilation,  neither 
taxes  nor  contributions  ef  any  class  whatsoever 
shall  bo  imposed  without  hrving  been  proposed  by 
the  Sovereign  and  voted  by  the  Cortes 

Art.  XXXV. — No  taxes  shall  be  imposed  for  more 
than  the  space  of  two  years,  before  the  expiration  of 
which  period  they  should  be  voted  anew  by  the 
Cortes- 
Art.  XXXVI. — Before  voting  in  the  Cortes  the 
taxes  which  are  about  to  be  imposed,  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  State  shall  present  a  statement,  in 
which  shall  be  set  out  the  condition  of  the  several 
branches  ef  the  public  Administration  ;  after  which 
the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  have  to  propose  to  the 
Cortes  an  expose  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  met. 

Art.  XXXVII. — The  Sovereign  shall  saspend  the 


m 

[fot.  -ras  New  Yoaa  Ambmcam.] 
Mr.  EsiTOR—Th*  writer,  actiit(  on  tlis  sufftMloa  ef  ywu 
Wwtem  Correspundeut,  hu  a(teiapi>><l  to  ▼eriify  what  w«» 
poauy  before.  He  caiinol  claim  the  crt-dit  of  glvlaf  ibe  IIbm  • 
"  happier  Ur^B,"  liut,  all*it,  not  •  ftttUal  frttnd  of  you  m 
any  body  h\m,  be  deligbu  in  simple  rbyaie,  and  tias  trt«d  to  i« 
tain  ibat  quality  in  the  followins — 

INDIAN  8EREXAUE 
In  imitttUn  of  tht  original  frost  tranWa.'tas,  mad*  by  Mr.  U. 

Bud  nf  Ibe  forest,  ii>iw  ^hut  in  thy  bi>w«r, 

Uiwi  frnm  tbe  leavrs  swiilliug  rouiitl  thea,  a  flower! 

Ileaulilul  bird  of  llie  prairie  uwake! 

Cuwerfecw  tbe  hawl(  in,  and  cbaruiiert  tbe  Miake. 

1'hou  wilt)  the  eye*  '  f  the  fawn,  give  lo  me 
Wild,  timid  glancefi,  and  draw  uie  Ut  iImw  : 
Warm  are  thy  lu<ikB,  and  tbr  jov  tliey  diackan 
Aladdena  my  heart,  na  tbe  dew  drop  tbe  roae. 

8«'pet  t!>  ihy  brraJt  an  llie  aigb  of  tbe  aoutb  ; 
t*wcet  as  the  store  of  the  btrc  tree  tby  nmulli : 
Sweet  is  iby  voice  as  the  mudr  of  rnin 
That  lulla  tbe  rous'd  hunter  to  iiiumber  afato  ! 

When  the  snow  melt,  and  tb<^  maple  tr«es  ma 
IIuw  the  spring*  murmur,  and  swell  to  the  sue 
8<i  Um  ard*  Ihec-  swcIIb  my  blood  wilb  delight ; 
Mo,  loo,  I  murmur  lo  sileuc«,  all  aigUt. 
When  with  mild  passion  thy  bosom  ia  uiov'fl, 
How  my  heart  sings  unto  \\¥^  my  bvlov'd! 
n<i,  in  the  moon  ol  red  berries,  awake 
Ilruezes,  and  sing  to  ilie  leaves  as  tbey  shaka. 
If  thou  art  sad,  and  art  sighing  tbe  whUe, 
Dark  is  my  heart  and  uncertain  my  auiili- '. 
liike  the  bright  river  th.-it  bears  an  its  breast 
Snnsei,  made  dim  by  a  cloud  in  the  wrst. 
Morning'i  red  ray,  as  it  sMnasou  tbe  lake, 
Drightens  tbe  ripidus  that  nitbl  hreeres  uakt ; 
So,  when  thou  smib-st,  ibeglooiu  that  before 
i'louded  my  s|iirit,  surmuuds  we  no  more. 

Wa- e  and  beb(dd  mo,  beloved  and  best ! 
niix>d  of  my  heart !  come  and  live  ia  luy  breast  ! 
Heaven,  earth,  water,  are  amiliitg  arnuMi  : 
I  alouesadiy  tonk  up  from  tbe  groaud. 


Cortus  by  virtue  of  a  decree  signed  by  the  Presi. 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  immediately 
upon  the  reading  of  said  decree,  both  the  Estamen- 
toa  will  rise,  and  not  resume  their  sittings  or  exor- 
cise any  further  deliberation. 

Art.  XXXVIII. — In  case  the  SovereigTi  suspends! 
the  Cones  they  cannot  be  reunited,  but  in  virtue  of 
a  new  Decree  of  Convocation. 

Art.  XXXIX. — On  the  day  which  shall  be  appoin- 
ted for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  the  said  Deputies 
of  the  kingdom  shall  assemble  in  them,  except  in 
such  cases  where  the  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  their  powers  are  given,  shall  have  expired. 

An.  XL. — When  the  King  dissolves  the  Cortes, 
it  is  done  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  a  de- 
cree, countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers, 

Art.  XLI. — In  either  one  or  the  other  case  both 
Eatamentoa  shaW  separate  immediately. 

Art.  XLII. — The  order  for  the  dissolution  oi  the 
Cortes  being  announced,  the  Eatamento  of  the 
Peers  of  the  realm  cannot  be  reunited  or  enter  into 
any  resolutions,  except,  in  virtue  of  s  new  Convo- 
cation the  Cortes  ohall  be  reassembled. 

Art.  XLIII. — When  the  order  of  the  Sovereign 
dissolves  the  Certes,  the  pewers  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  kingdom  are  annnlled  by  the  same  act. 

Art.  XLIV. — All  that  may  be  done  or  determined 
afterwards  is  null  and  void. 

Art.  XLV. — When  the  Cortes  shall  be  dissolved 
others  shall  be  called  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

Art.  XLVI, — When  tbe  Cones  are  convoked,  at 
tbe  same  time  are  to  be  convoked  both  the  one  and 
the  other  Estamento. 

Art.  XL VII. — One  J5«<a»n*n/o  cannot  be  assembled 
without  the  other. 

Art.  XLVIII. — Each  Eatamento  shall  hold  its 
Sessions  in  separate  Chambers. 

Art.  XLIX. — The  Sessions  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  Estate  shall  be  public,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  regulations  shall  iioiiit  out. 

Art.  L. — The  Peers  of  the  realm  as  well  as  the 
Deputies  of  the  kingdom  shall  not  bo  held  respon- 
sible for  the  opinion  and  votes  which  thoy  may  give 
in  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Art.  LI. — The  roguiations  of  the  Cortes  shall 
determine  the  relations  of  the  one  and  the  other  Ea 
tamento  as  well  as  reciprocally  between  themselves 
as  well  as  respect  to  the  Government. 

(Signed)     Framcisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
Nicholas  Maria  Garrllt, 
Antonio  Rkmon  Zarco  DEL  Valle, 
Jose  VAsaiTEZ  FiauERA, 
Jose  de  Imaz, 
Javibr  DB  BoRGoa.  r- 
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IPoa  THB  New  York  Amrrioar.] 

THE  BRlIiKMAID-8  liRAVE. 

Aiacj    surrtcud    bu   Ike   recent  tUalh  of  Mut  JH*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

C***,of  (/tiea.A'.  Y. 
"  And  then  I  think  of  one,  who  in  her  youthlul  lieauly  dltnl. 
The  fair  mock  biufsoia  tlixi  giew  «p,  and  faded  by  my  atia." 
WlH're  tbe  tender  osier's  wave, 

And  saft  wiaiU  sweep. 
We  will  make  her  cratte  grava, 

And  meui'ries  kee|»— 
There  the  aiaiuless  virgin  R<iae, 

And  Violet, 
Will  their  rHtlmy  lids  uaclost. 

With  lei«rs  wet — 
Biirh  as  tolemn  RveDing  flings 

On  Lillics  lair,  ' 

While  each  bell  in  fragrance  riugs     - 

Tor  spirit  pray'r. 
With  tiir  bridal'-rbaplM  bouad, 

i^till  on  ber  bri>w. 
We  will  "Uy  ii«r  la  tbugrouud," 

Afar  from  woe.  ■. 

.Veu!  York,  MnfiitA. 


[M-sM  tkt  Youlk't  Sktttck  BmJc.] 

THE  LnTLE  BOAT  BMI.IiKKt). 
Dt-side  tbe  s4^a-sl>ore  <  'harles  and  l(r«i 

Mat  down,  one  sitmner  day, 
To  build  tlifir  littK'  lM>at> — niid  llwn 

To  walch  them  s.iil  away. 
■  Hurrah  '.'  the  Inatv  have  leA  the  alutra. 

And  sid<-  by  side  they  sail  ; 
.4 lid  pleasant  sanbiiine  all  loJore, 

Behind,  the  summer  gale. 
But  all  too  rou(,'li  tlie  sunny  aea  ;— 

One  b>>ai  upeets — aiul  llien 
Thev  rl:i|i  their  haiidKSiul  slM,ut  with  glee, 

"Hurrali !  she's  up  again." 
But  on  the  wave  it  cannot  live  : 

It  pinks :  —and  now  the  oilier ! 
.tiid  now  a  louder  shout  Uiey  give, 

*  llurraii '.  we'll  build  aiK>ther  !* 

•  Let's  make  ourselves  a  little  aea— 

Tbe  ocean  is  too  large  ; 
This  tnb  will  do  for  ynu  aud  lue 

To  sail  our  little  barge.' 

Dear  children  !  thus  tbnuigh  life  your  joys 

May  vanish'.    Will  yo<i  UtsH 
Still  laugh  as  o'er  your  chil.!i»li  toys, 

Aud  thtuk  thsy'll  rise  again  7 

And  when  liPe'g  ocean  »e«-ins  iisi  wide 

y4>ur  qtiiet  eiHir**-  l<i  trarp. 
Say  will  you  wisriyturu  asi<le. 

And  choose  a  humbler  place  7 

And  will  you.  as  your  joy's  dacay. 

First  one,  and  tlten  the  rtther. 
Shout  on,  OS  one  hope  siiiK^away, 

*  Uurrah  !  I'll  build  anotiiart' 


I 


TIME. 

On :  on  ;  still  •■  :  tJ"«  bcU  of  Time  lolls  on 

Its  naregarded  tocsin  to  the  eai  ; 
On  !  on !  the  strn.ini  af  Time,  that  long  hatfa  gone 

O'er  Clown  aud  crook,  o'er  ban<)iiei  aud  o'er  M«r, 
Rolla  by  ;  whilst  on  its  banks  we  v|>ort  and  play, 

Backless  of  rising  fliMids.     Vears  disappear. 
And  kindred,  vanish  ;  yet  the  beedleas  mind 

Caii  see  no  waruiiig  ia  tbe  leaf  that  falla — 
(^au  note  no  pntmiae  in  the  buds  Utat  And 

New  tb'one*  in  oM  woods — wli«-n  the  vuahatcaMs 
lu  spring  reeeilU     Sull  we  cliaae  away 

Tltc  r>meB  Irom  our  breast,  and  shut  our  stght 
To  ihe  hand-writing  on  tbe  wall,  while  Blghi 

Blots  out  the  iMt  labor*  of  the  4ay ! 
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Canal  Tolls. — The  tolla  collected  upon  the  New 
York  Canals,  for  the  week  ending  on  the  14th  May, 
amount  to  the  sum  o(  forty-six  thousand  fite  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  eents.  The 
total  amount  collected  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
on  the  14th  instant,  is  $195,018  57. — [Alb.  Argus.] 


O"  TOWSSKJiD  At  DVRFEIKt  of  Palmyra,  Manu- 
factiire.Tt  of  Railroad  Ropg,  having  removed  their  establish' 
me  lit  10  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Jhirfee,  May  St  Co.  offer  in 
supply  Rope  oT  any  required  length  (without  splice)  tor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroaos  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  delivei 
(hem  in  any  ortlie  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jcrvi8,Kiig. 
M.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  tngineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caibou 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  Pie  w- York,  / 
January  J9,  1833.  S 

NOTICK  TO  BXANUFACTUKERS. 

t3=  SIMON  KAIRMAN,  ol  the  village  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
(he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  oiriew-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  tor  making  Wrought  Naili> 
with  s<)uare  points.  This  machine  will  uiaite  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  lorty  lud  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  le 
haniniered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  healed  to 
redness,  that  its  capacity  for  beinn  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sutficient  to  drive  one  machine,  and  may 
aaslly  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  thnm  aa  soon 
as  they  may  be  ma  le,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right  fortlie  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Any  person  desirmg 
>drther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
•insbur^h.— Aui(uatl9, 1833.  AX^tfRM&F 


TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS  ANDJOWNERS 
OF  IRON  ORK  BEDS. 

JOSEPH  GOULDINO,  of  Keesevillr,  Ksaex  county,  N.  V., 
has  invented  and  patented  a  Ma^ntlic  Stparating  Machine,  fni 
scftarating  Iron  Ore  from  the  extraneous  matter  usually  found 
in  connection  wiilt.Hi  and  he  begs  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the 
especial  notice  of  owners  of  Ore  Beds  as  possessing  iiualiiies:  nl 
great  importance,  as  by  the  use  ufit  many  ore  beds  can  be  made 
very  valuable,  it  being  spplicahle  in  all  cases  when  the  Ore  \t 
magnetic. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  made  ia  much  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess of  separation,  indeed  gu.>d  iron  can,  after  separation,  be 
made  from  ore  which  would  without  it  be  considered  not  wurlh 
vrorking.  There  is  also  found  to  be  a  gieai  saving  in  the  trans- 
portaiiou  of  ore,  and  la  time  and  fuel  required  to  work  the  same 
ia(o  Iron. 

Mechanics  can  be  furnished  at  short  notice  which  will  sepa- 
rate from  half  a  ton  to  twenty  tons  each{in  twenty-four  hours. 

J.  OoulJins  alsnmanutacturca  tuorder,C$/iii<<ricai/>'urj'ea(id 
Bloat  Furnace  Belioma,  ol  the  most  improved  conslruciioii,  and 
which  are  successfully  used  in  nearly  all  the  Korgcs  and  Fur- 
naces in  Clinton  and  all  the  adjoining  counties^. 

January  aoch,  1834.  M  Ulf 
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»ety- 

five  tons  ot  1  inch 

by  i  inch, 

iOO 

do.       \\  do. 

do. 
do. 

40 

do.      li  do. 

800 

do.      a    do. 

do. 

8U0 

do.      ■i\  do. 

( 

soon  expected. 

RAILAVAY  IRON. 

1  yial  Bars  in 
I  Icngthsot  14tols 
I  fcetcounteraunk 
I  holes,  endscutal 
;  an  angle  of  4.)  de- 
I  grees  with  spli- 
I  cing plates,  naiU 
J  to  suit. 

SiOdo.ofEdse  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  30  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  6U  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  whoci* 

Axles  of  2i,  2J,  2|,  3,  3j,  3^,  and  3.^  inches  diomeicr  fur  llail- 
wayCara  and  Lucuiuotivcs  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  Stale  Government, 
and  lncor|>oralcd  Uuvernmenta,  and  the  Drawback  :aken  in 
part  paymcat.  A.  Ic  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofallthedifTerent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  WedL'es,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ihir 
couniryandOreal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d'lmeowr 

ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 

The  subscriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tli- 
'  above  establishment,  ia  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
'dersandothers  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  learrantedofthc  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  siddatthis  estab- 
lislinaent  excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  cxperi 
enc«d seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  whicli  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  tlii«  country:  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here- 
after, they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
posajble  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also — French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberr>' 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Uaga.aud 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmtrs. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (oppesite  Post  Olhce.) 
^fy"  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  aa  the  better 
tustice  can  be  done  in  tlie  execution. 

•»*  Mr.  Thorburn  ia  also  .Agent  for  thefollowing  publications, 
to  wit  :— 
Nkw  YaBK  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
Mccuamics'Maoa^imb  and Rcgi«teroflnv«ntion8&  Improve- 
meuia. 

Amkrii:an  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provements ;  uad  the 

N aw- York  Anrrican,  Daily, Tri-  Wetldy,2mA  Semi  IVuUy; 
either  or  aXl  of  which  may  b«  seen  and  obtained  by  those  who 
Wish  tbeo)'  by  calking  at  347  Jforth  Murktl.  street,  Jitiany- 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

^y-TUE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANV. 
OF  PHlLADELPIll.A,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es 
peciiilly  Railroad  and  TrBns(>ortation  Compuniea,  that  the} 
iiavv  become  Mjle  proprietors  of  certain  improveuients  in  thi 
con^itruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riageti,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  II.  Long,  of  the  United  Statci- 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  arc  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  lie.  with  which  they  ntay  t>e 
favored,  and  pMge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  moke  in  reference  to  this  line  ol 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  poaeession  tlie  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  cltwses  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  te  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  vi/..  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  Iti  miles  per 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  ^  12  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perforaancein  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  ethcieiicy  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthr.-tcite  coal, 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locofliotiv« 
eiigiiies. 

The  tcrma  shall  be  quite  aa  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  eogines  of  tiie  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  ether  aommunicatinna  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
^j^By  order  of  the  Company, 

»"  WILLIAM  NORR1.S,  Secretary 

^December  2d,  1H33. 

For  further  information  on.  this  subiect  nee  No.  49,  pa^i' 
772  of  ihts  Journal.  if. 

RAILROAD  TI'KNOUTN,  KEVOI^VINC^ 
PI^ATKORiTIS  AND  SIDKL.INCi$». 

The  subscriber  having  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  con- 
structing turnouts,  and  inserting  the  necessary  switches  and 
fixtures  appertaining  to  the  same,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad, — and  as  th<»se  works  on  thai  road  will  be  shortly  com 
pleted,  he  is  desirous  of  being  cmpktyed  by  any  Railroad  Com 
pany  requiring  work  of  the  above  description. 

He  will  eitlier  contract  at  a  fixed  price  to  execute  the  work, 
he  |)roviding  all  the  necessary  materials  and  fixtures,  or  other- 
wise,— or  he  will  engage  himself  at  a  slated  salary. 

In  relation  to  his  abilities  and  general  character  he  begs  to  re- 
fer any  Company,  dis|x>8ed  te  engage  him,  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Letters  can  lie  addressed  to  him  at  the  Office  of  Construction 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baliimore. 

a2«  Ot  REUBEN  ALER 


STKPfiENSON* 

Buildtrrfa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroadt 
No.  /t64  Elizabetlistrcet,  near  Bleeckcr  street, 
New-York. 
53=  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ex^niii, 
hese  Curs  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  partn 
he  New- York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J»if 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHKELS*  BOXBS  A\D 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

{C;^  .^Iso.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun^ 
dry,  Paierson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  aubsrrlbira 
at  Patersoii,  ortiO  Wall  street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  tGROSVENOR. 


NOVKLTY  AVORKSf 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 

53*  THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  FresRPci, 
ami  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott'a  Patent  Tubular  Bull 
crs,  which  arc  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supr. 
rior  to  arfy  thing  of  the  kinil  hereieforc  used.  The  fullen 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  ia  reapectrulijr 
solicited.  mis 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

^3*  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qualit) 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  aizea,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  withgL-isses  made  by  Troughton,  together  wiili 
A  large  assortment  ol  Engineerins  instruments,  manufactured 
iud  sold  by  E.  Jk  U.  W.  BLUNT,  lo4  Water  >'treet, 

J31  tit  comer  of  Maidenlane 


BNGINKKRING  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRU3IENTS. 

SC?°The  subscriber  manutactures  all  kinJsof  Instruments  in 
nip  profession,  warranted  cgu<il,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  ol 
jniistruclion  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
ured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  next: 
ainonr  which  are  an  Impioved  Compasa,  with  a  Telescope  at. 
lacbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  usi 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
ter,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Insirumeni,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
.0  F.Ngineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltimore,  18S3. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  iostrumtnts  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormation 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
Musive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  iiisirumentsof  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouMd  that  thy  patterna  for  the  levels  and  compasses 

have  been  preferred  by  my  assiatanta  generally,  to  anyotbcre 

in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 

criptiuii  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettrieU  in  laying  the  raila 

n  ihis  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  revcrsin; 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  aights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,~and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  othert 
now  in  u.-e  fur  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Illiink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectliilly  thy  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Suaerintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1S33. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  coastant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  *' Patent  Improved  Compaee,*'  I  can  safely  say  1  be 
lieve  It  tc  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentof  tliekind, 
now  in  use,  and  aa  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1838. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ueed  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J 
Voung,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommenil  them  to  ihe  notice  of  Engi 
ncers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ene.  Philad  , 

ml  \j  Oermant.  and  Norriau  KaiUoad 


INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

nc3-  EWIN  StHEARTTE.ai  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  .53  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espc- 
jcially  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
diid  kecfi  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
I'aircerma.    Instruoicnts  repaired  |wiih  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  |ihe  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  arc  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  lu 
ihe  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  acientific  attainraenta. 

To  Ewin  &  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  oH'er  you  my  opinion  of  the  Inatrumenis 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltiraoreand  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
sarlier  |>eriod,  but  was  inientionallv  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
d  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Ustruments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifsuch  thet 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  ournorthern  ci- 
lies  are  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  fnr  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  maniifacldred  for 
the  Department  of  Censtruction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperlectioii  ul 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  ^f  execution,  which  reflect  mucii  credit 
on  itie  artists  eneaged  in  their  construction. 

1  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  whs 
may  require  inatrumcnt£  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruments 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiuatmetits. 

These  instrumeuta  seemed  to  me  to  poesesa  all  the  modern 
improveincnt  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  bemi 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  i-'ive  cveiy  satisfaction  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAMHOWARD,  U.S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Hearite— Asyou  have  asked  me  to  give 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  menu- 
tacture  which  I  have  cither  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  ataie 
that  as  far  aa  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualitiea  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wei I  of 
Ae  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neainesa  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ot  their  performance  I  have  received 
satistactory  assurance  from  others,  whoxe  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  conaidet  able  lime  in  use.  The 
efforta  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecesaity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  asi 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerio  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RailJ 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  he  happy  «> 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ol  perua 
lug  the  saaae.  id36 
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NEW-YORK,  JUNE  7,  1834. 


Railkoad* — Width  or  Tracks — Uniform- 
ity of. — Those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken 
the  Journal  from  ita  commencement,  will  pro. 
bably  recollect  a  communication  published  in 
No.  4,  Vol.  1,  showing  the  importance  of  uni- 
formity in  the  width  of  railroad  tracks.  We 
hare  occasionally  referred  to  the  subject  as  one 
requiring  early  and  particular  attention.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that,  by  a  variation  of  three,  or 
even  two  inches,  in  the  space  \|etween  the  rails 
of  roads,  now  distinct,  but  destined  hereafter 
to  be  united, — as,  for  instance,  the  South  Ca- 
rolina,  the  Tuscumbia,  and  other  roads,  which, 
to  the  extent  of  many  hundred  miles,  will, 
within  the  next  ten  years,  be  connected  with 
them, — the  engines  and  cars  of  one  road  cannot 
be  used  upon  the  other  roads,  and  therefore  a 
transhipment  will  be  necessary,  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  each  part  of  what  should  be  one  great 
whole. 


Thk  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road.— The  locomotive  engine  commenced  its 
regular  trips  on  this  road  on  Wednesday  the 
28th  ult. ;  on  which  occasion  a  party  of  gentle- 
men from  this  village  and  Baliston  Spa,  were 
politely  invited  by  John  B.  Lasala,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  directors  and  a  principal  stockholder,  to 
jom  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  They 
repaired  to  Schenectady  in  a  railroad  barouche, 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  of  the  directors. 
ine  engine  left  that  place  a  little  before  12, 


and  reached  this  village,  drawing  a  train  of  12 
or  14  carriages  and  waggons,  in  one  hour  and 
tw^enty  minutes.  The  party  repaired  to  the  Pa- 
vilion, where  they  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Lasala  in  a  rich  and  sumptuous  dinner. 
After  the  drinking  of  several  toasts,  the  party 
separated  at  an  early  hour,  happy  in  the  polite 
attentions  they  had  received,  and  gratified  in 
having  witnessed  the  good  condition  of  the  road, 
and  the  increasing  and  flattering  prosperts  of 
business  thereon.  Indeed,  the  travel  is  continu- 
ally augmenting  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  no  small 
pleasure,  that  the  various  estimates  of  income 
heretofore  given  are  likely  to  be  more  than  re- 
alized. Though  not  imiiiediately  connected 
with  the  work,  wc  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  and 
lively  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  its  stockhold- 
ers. 

Another  engine,  we  understand,  will  be 
placed  on  the  road  in  a  short  time. — [Saratoga 
Sentinel.] 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad. — 
This  road,  from  Baliston  Spa  to  Waterford,  is 
under  contract,  and  the  work  of  constructing! 
it  in  nrogress.  The  building  of  the  bridges} 
over  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  and  also  thei 
road  itself  from  this  to  Waterford,  will  be  puti 
under  contract  without  delay.  j 

The  officers  of  the  company  for  the  present 
year  are  as  follows — they  were  chosen  at  an 
election  held  yesterday  : 

Stephen  Warren,  President,  (Richard  P. 
Hart  liaving  declined  a  re-election.) 

Directors — EiishaTibbitts,  George  Griswold, 
John  Craujer,  John  Knickerbacker,  Richard  P. 
Hart,  Townsend  M'Coun,  Nathan  Warren, 
Stephen  Warren,  George  Vail  Le  Grand  Can- 
non, Moses  Williams,  John  P.  Cushman,  and 
John  Paine. — [Troy  Press.] 

E.xtract  of  a  letter  dated  Boston,  May  30, 1834  : 
"  Our  Worcester  Railroad  is  doing  very  well. 
The  cars  paid  :$900  last  week,  $700  of  which  is 
clear  profit,  beyond  the  expense  of  their  ma- 
nagement of  $100  a  day,  which  is  an  interest 
on  the  whole  $600,000  which  has  been  assess- 
ed. The  weather,  besides,  has  been  unusually 
bad,  and  so  cold,  that  few  persons  compara- 
tively have  gone  out.  I  think  therefore  that  the 
stock  will  eventually  be  very  productive.  They 
now  only  run  seven  miles,  but  will,  in  a  few 
days,  go  thirteen  miles,  which  is  the  first  stage 
towards  Worcester.  A  friend  of  mine  came  to- 
day from  Newton  in  19  minutes  with  a  watch  in 
his  hand.  They  have  at  other  limes  landed  in 
fifteen  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  an  hour.  At  this  rate  but  few  will 
go  in  the  stage,  which,  including  stops,  takes 
an  hour  and  a  half." — [Jour.  Com.]  >   , 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  advantages 
of  this  great  state  work  are  already  becoming 
developed.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  a  lot  of 
80  bbls.  superfine  flour,  from  Columbia,  was 
brought  to  the  depot  corner  of  Vine  and  Broad 
streets.  This  is  the  first  flour  that  has  been 
brought  from  the  Susquehanna  by  this  route. 
A  lot  of  between  2  and  300  bushels  of  corn  has 
also  been  received  from  Columbia  by  this  road. 
—[Phil.  Com.  Her.  J  ^ 

Rapid  Travelling. — Yesterday,  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Railroad  line  from  New-York 
were  landed  at  ten  minutes  past  one  o'clock. 
Our  exchange  pa|MTs  brought  by  this  convey- 
ance were  delivered  at  our  office  at  eighteen 
minutes  after  one. — jibid] 

Canals. — Th<;  Eastern  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Morris 
Canals,  are  now  in  excellent  navigable  order, 
and,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  are  doing  a  brisk 
business.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  directors  of  the  Morris  Canal  for 
transporting  a  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the 
Mauch  Chunk  mines  to  Newark,  and  otlier 
points  along  the  line  of  this  work.  This  ar- 
rangement cannot  but  be  highly  advantageous 
to  those  interested  in  the  mmes,  as  well  as  to 
Itheowners  of  the  canal  stock.  Paterson  and 
other  places  will  also  come  in  for  a  siiare  of  the 
benefits   of  this  arrangement. — [Ibid.] 

.^ — — _  * 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin 
and  Pedee  Railroad,  was  laid  with  imposing  ce- 
remonies at  Fayetteville,  on  tlie  15th  instant,  an 
interesting  account  of  which  appears  in  the 
last  Observer,  and  shall  be  transferred  to  our 
columns  ne.xt  week. — [Raleigh  |Register.] 

New  Iron  Steamboat,  &c. — We  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  advertisement 
of  our  late  highly  enterprising  and  public  spi- 
ritexl  townsman,  G.  B.  Lamar,  Esq.  (now  of 
.Savannah,)  whose  ellorts  in  facihtating  the  ri- 
ver communication  between  this  city  and  Sa- 
vannah— and  particularly  the  present  one,  now 
nearly  completed,  of  a  new  Iron  Steamboat — 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  prais*',  and  wr  hope 
will  insure  to  him  the  great  success  they  merit. 
This  Iron  Boat  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial facilities  it  possesses. — [Augusta  Chro- 
nicle.] 

Economy. — He  who  saves  in  one  way,  that 
he  may  enjoy  his  savings  in  a  more  rational 
one,  is  the  true  philosopher :  he  will  do  good 
while  living,  and  be  remembered  with  respect 
when  dead..        ,        r 
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Specification  of  a  Patent  for  an  Improvement 
in  Whceh  for  Cars  and  Lncomotive  En- 
gincSy  to  be  used  upon  Railroads,  (iranted 
to  Ross  VVixAXs,  Civil  Engineer,  city  of 
Baltimore,  November  19,  1833. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it 
known  that  I,  Ross  Winans,  of  the  city  ofj 
Baltimore, .  in  the  state  of  Murvland,  Civil 
Engineer,  have  invented  an  improved  mode 
of  constructing  wheels  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tivc  engines,  to  be  used  upon  niih"o;uls,  and 
thatthe  lollowing  is  a  full  and  exact  descrip- 
tion thereof. 

The  more  clearly  to  exhibit  the  ditfereiice 
between  my  improved  wheel  and  those  which 
have  been  heretofore  employed,  1  will  brielly 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  wiieels  for 
this  purpose  have  been  most  common  ly  made; 
not  intending,  however,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  to  notice  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  adopted. 

1st.  Such  wheels  have  been  made  wholly, 
or  nearly  so,  of  cast  iron  ;  (he  face,  or  tread 
of  them,  being  cast  within  a  chill,  consisting 
of  a  thick  rim,  or  hoop,  of  iror.,  which  forms 
a  part  of  tlic  mould. 

iid.  Tiie  wheels  have  been  cast  without 
being  chilled,  and  afterwards  hooped  with 
wrought  iron,  which  then  forms  the  face  anu 
flanch  of  the  wheel. 

3d.  A  cast  iron  nave,  or  hub,  has  been 
made  to  receive  wooden  spokes,  inserted  in 
wooden  felloes,  which  were  hooped  with  a 
tire  of  wrought  iron. 

4th.  The  hubs  have  been  of  cast  iron, 
with  spokes  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  rim 
of  wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  hooped  with 
wrought  iron. 

These  plans  have  each  their  respective 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  ncMtlierof 
them  has  fully  answered  the  purpose  fur 
which  it  has  been  adopted  ;  the  wrought  iron 
hoop,  or  tire,  upon  the  cast  iron  rims  have 
gradually  become  loosened  ;  t!ie  wooden 
spokes  and  felloes  have  pressed  the  one, into 
the  other,  and  the  tire  has  ceased  to  hind 
them,  an  evil  which  wedging  will  not  cure. 
To  remedy  these  defects,  and  others  incident 
to-  some  of  the  wheels,  is  the  object  of  my 
improvement. 

My  wheel  consists  essentially  of  tiiree  parts, 
namely,  an  interior  wheel,  the  hub,  spokes, 
and  rim  of  which  are  of  cast  iron  ;  a  rim  of 
VHiod,  formed  in  a  way  to  he  presently  de- 
scribed, surrounding  the  cast  iron  wheel  ;  a 
hoop  or  tire  of  irrouglU  iron,  surrounding  tiie 
wood,  and  forming  the  face,  or  tread,  of  tiie 
wheel. 

The  inner  wheel  is  made,  in  some  respects, 
like  those  first  noticed,  but  the  face  is  not 
chilled,  nor  has  it  the, same  form  with  tiu 
chilled  face.  It  should  he  made  of  tiic  saint- 
width  on  the  rim,  with  the  wrougiit  iron  lire 
which  is  to  surround  and  form  \\w.  tread  oi 
the  wheel,  say  five  inches.  'V\\v.  iV.fc  «.f  the 
cast  rim  may  be  cylindrical  lor  the  greater 
part  of  its  width,  but  it  must  in  this  case  have 
a  fillet,  or  edge,  j)rojecting  up  on  each  side 
of  it,  say  to  tiie  height,  and  of  the  thickness, 
of  half  an  inch,  which  will  then  give  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  wheel  with  a  double  flanch, 
having  a  cylindrical  tread  of  four  inches  in 
width.  Instead  of  making  the  face  in  this 
form,  I  intend  sometimes  to  give  to  it  a  regular 
declination  from  each  edge  towards  the  cen- 
tre. A  section  of  the  rim,  transversely, 
would  then  be  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V^,  but  w  ith  the  angle  obtuse.     The  in 


the  centre  of  the  rim  is  one  inch  less  than 
that  at  the  sides,  or  edges.  Other  forms  may 
be  given  to  the  face  of  the  rim,  by  which  the 
object  in  view  may  be  attained,  namely,  that 
of  retaining  the  wooden  rim  in  its  place, 
without  its  allowing  it  to  move  out  on  either 
side. 

.4  rim  of  wood  is  to  be  placed  around  this 
wheel,  which  may  consist  of  any  convenient 
number  of  pieces,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  face  of  the  wheel.  The  grain  of  the 
wood  is  to  cross  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  running 
parallel  with  its  axis.  These  pieces  may  be 
tilted  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  with  greater 
facility  by  driving  them  into  a  large  hoop,[ 
ruiming  as  a  chuck  in  a  lathe,  by  which 
moans  they  may  be  turned  to  the  form  re- 
quired ;  they  may  then  be  fastened  on  to  the 
rim  by  wood  screws, or  otherwise,  and  turn- 
ed  thereon  to  receive  the  iron  hoop  or  tire. 
The  best  thickness  of  this  rim  will  be  from 
two  to  four  inches. 

The  hoop,  or  tire,  of  wrought  iron,  is  to  be 
made  in  the  usual  form,  turned  truly,  and 
passed  on  over  the  wooden  rim  when  ex- 
panded by  heating  it  us  highly  as  may  be 
done  without  burning  the  wood.  Bolts  are 
then  to  be  passed  through  the  wrought  iron, 
the  wood,  and  tiie  cast  iron  rims,  which  are 
secured  by  nuts,  to  confine  the  whole  toge- 
ther. 

The  hub,  or  nave,  in  a  wheel  thus  made, 
may  be  cast  entire,  instead  of  having  those 
divisions,  or  openings,  which  are  necessary 
in  the  chilled  wheel,  to  allow  for  contraction. 
Although  I  have  described  the  spokes  and 
rim  as  being  of  cast  iron,  either  or  both  of 
them  may  be  of  wrought  iron,  but  it  would  be 
more  cosily,  without  affording  any  adequate 
advantages;  those  of  cast  iron  being  perfect- 
ly  safe  in  this  mode  of  construction. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  wood, 
ihus  pressed  between  two  hoops  of  iron,  has 
iin  extent  of  bearing  surface  which  will  effec- 
tually prevent  its  being  condensed  by  the 
force^  to  which  it  is  subj«cted  ;  whilst,  by  its 
elasticity,  it  will  tend  to  preserve  both  the 
road  and  the  vehicles  passing  over  it.  If 
perfectly  dried  when  put  on,  which  may  be 
done  by  artificial  heat,  the  wood  will  never 
shrink,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  expand,  and 
render  all  the  parts  the  more  firm.  Such  a 
wheel  will  have  less  tendency  than  any 
other,  where  wood  is  employed,  to  get  out  of 
truth ;  and  should  wedging  become  necessary, 
it  may  be  done  more  effectually  than  with 
.iny  other. 

The  dimensions  of  most  of  the  parts  of 
such  a  wheel  need  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  cast  iron  wheels  with  chilled 
rims,  but,  like  them,  must  vary  according  to 
their  diameter,  and  the  load  they  are  to  sus- 
tain ;  the  following  is  a  good  proportion  for 
wheels  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  intended  for 
cars  carrvin<j  three  tons.  .  > 

Cast  iron  interior  wheel,  twenty-nine  inch- 
es diameter ;  hub,  seven  inches  long  by  six 
in  diameter  ;  spokes,  twelve  in  number,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  and  a  half 
or  four  inches  broad  ;  rim,  five  inches  broad 
by  five-eighths   of  an  inch  thick  ;  wooden 


rim,  two  and  five-eighths  inches  thick,  five 
inches  deep,  measuring  across  th«  rim ; 
wrought  iron  tire,  sevon-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  five  inches  broad  ;  flanch,  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  deep,  one  inch  thick. 

Although   I    have   described   the   rim  of 

wood  as  placed  with  its  grain   crossmg  the 

clination  will  be  sufficient  if  the  diameter  atiJrim  of  the  wheel,   and  am  fully  convinced 


that  this  is  the  best  manner  of  placing  it,  yet 
it  will  answer  the  purpose,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  when  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
rim,  and  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to  limit 
myself  in  this  respect,  as  what  I  claim  as  my 
invention  is  the  interposing  a  rim  or  belt  of 
wood  between  an  interior  wheel  of  cast  or  of 
wrought  iron,  and  a  wrought  iron  rim  or  tire, 
and  securing  the  whole  together  in  the  man. 
ner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set 
forth.  Ross  Winans. 

Effectual  Plan  of  Heating  Factories,  4fc.y  by 
Steam.  Communicated  by  the  Inventor. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
and  Register  of  Inventions,  &c. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the 
following^  communication  from  Mr.  Snod- 
GRAss,  an  eminent  engineer  of  Glasgow,  N. 
Britain,  now  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
manufactures  and  mechanical  inventions 
here.  We  hope  to  be  favored  with  other 
contributions  during  his  tour  through  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  be  highly  interesting  to  our 
readers. — Ed.  M.  M.] 

Sir, — Having  perused  your  interesting  and 
valuable  Magazine,  I  beg  leave  to  avail  my- 
self  of  the  pleasure  of  contributing  in  a  small 
degree  what  appears  to  me  would  materially 
benefit  the  rising  manufactories  of  this  just- 
ly  far-famed  free  country,  namely,  the  best 
plan  of  heating  by  steam.  Although  I  am 
almost  a  stranger  here,  I  learn  there  are,  and 
have  seen,  a  number  of  beautiful  factories 
heated  by  stoves,  while  in  Great  Britain 
there  are  none,  to  my  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  by  steam.  It  must  be  evident  that  this 
method  is  incompatible  with  the  American 
atmosphere,  which  in  particular  seasons  of 
the  year,  I  am  told,  is  highly  electrical,  and 
destitute  of  hydrogen.  Stove  heat  must  ac- 
celerate this  evil  in  a  considerable  degree, 
in  the  apartments  of  the  factories,  which  are 
injurious  to  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  during 
the  process  of  roving  and  spinning,  unhealth- 
tul  to  the  workers,  and  a  great  increase  of 
risk  of  accident  from  firing  the  building. 

Having  invented  and  introduced  the  sys- 
tem  of  heating  by  steam  pipes,  from  1799  to 
1807,  (see  Philosophical  Transactions,  Lon- 
don, Vol.  for  March,  1807,)  and  since  then 
having  27  years'  experience,  I  presume  to 
send  you  herewith  a  plain  sketch  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effectual  plan  of  heating  any 
regular  built  factory,  and  with  steam  of  the 
lowest  temperSture.  References — A,  the 
boiler;  B,  the  ash-hole  ;  C,  1st  flat;  D,  2d 
flat ;  E,  3d  flat ;  F,  4th  flat ;  G,  garret  flat ; 
H,  condensed  water  pipe. 

On  looking  at  the  plan  from  right  to  left, 
the  pipes  are  inclined  according  to  the  length 
of  the  factory,  so  as  the  air  and  condensed 
water  may  freely  recede  before  the  i»leam, 
then  descend  by  the  perpendicular  pipe  to 
next  flat,  and  so  on  from  flat  to  flat,  afler 
sending  the  steam  to  the  garret  flat  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  large  upright,  not  less 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  thus  al- 
lowing as  little  condeiitation  as  possible  tak- 
ing place  in  that  pipe  ;  it  ought  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  external  air,  and  made  as  a 
reservoir  of  steam  to  the  boiler.  As  each 
range  of  pipes  descends  from  the  garret  flat, 
they  ought  to  increase  in  diameter  about  a 
half  inch  in  each  flat,  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  diminishing  as  the  dis- 
tance increases  from  the  boiler.     The  small 
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copper  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  cast  iron  range 
of  pipes  in  the  lowest  flat,  for  the  discharge 
of  air  and  condensed  water,  may  be  about 
three.fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
pipes  should  be  laid  oa  small  rollers,  pivots 
of  which  to  move  in  a  small  frame  (cast  iron) 
fixed  on  the  floors,  and  close  to  the  wash- 
board of  the  apartment,  on  any  side  most 
convenient  for  passing  them,  thus,  not  al- 
most, appearing  m  the  room,  and,  in  the  low- 
est position,  more  efl!ectually  heating  the  air. 

The  data  for  proportioning  the  diameter 
of  these  pipes  to  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  apartments  is  a  square  foot  of  sur- 
face of  steam  pipe  for  200  cubic  feet  of  air, 
to  produce  about  64  degrees  of  heat,  sup- 
posing the  steam  about  4  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch  of  pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  surface  of  the  pipes  black, — 160  super-j 
ficial  inches  steam  pipe  for  72  degrees  of! 
heat. 

1  may  add :  the  boiler  may  be  so  placed 
that  the  condensed  water  may  be  returned 
to  the  bottom,  and  save  in  a  small  degree  the 
latent  heat  therein.  Where  steam  engines 
are  employed  to  drive  the  machinery,  the 
surplus  steam  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  is 
sufficient  to  heat  the  factory,  thus  saving  the 
whole  expense  of  fuel  nearly.  Insurance 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  the  half,  com- 
pared with  the  risk  of  stoves.  If  any  further 
information  is  found  wanting,  your  taking 
the  trouble  of  addressing  mo,  care  o(  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  MacFarlane,  No.  87  Pearl  street, 
will  be  duly  attended  to  by, 

Sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Neil  Snodgrass, 
^•vi'  Engineer,  of  Glasgow. 

New-York,  May  5,  1834. 

N.  B.— In  irregular  built  factories,  much 
is  to  be  attended  to  in  the  arrangement  of 
steam  apparatus,  for  the  proper  charging  with 
steam,  and  discharging  air  and  water;  also, 
the  best  plan  for  joining  the  pipes  to  make 
them  permanent  and  cheap,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  engineer,  and  insure  the  result; 
»|so.  my  metallic  packings  for  steam  engine 
pistons,  and  piston  valves,  a  drawing  and  de- 


script  ion  of  which   shall  be  handed  you  in  a 
short  time.  N.  S. 

SxATisTirs  OF  French  Manufactures. 
— The  principal  manufactures  of  France 
may  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  minister,  the  celebrated  Colbert,  in- 
vited foreign  artists  and  artisans  of  every 
kind  and  of  distinguished  merit  into  the 
kingdom,  and  encouraged  them  by  premi- 
ums to  fix  their  establishments  in  France. 
But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  that  'uon- 
arch,  by  his  revocation  of  the  Edicts  of 
Nantes,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Prot-^st- 
ants,  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  advan- 
tagcs  arising  from  the  foreign  establishmeuts, 
by  forcing  thousands  of  artisans  to  seek  le- 
fuge  in  {England,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
into  which  they  introduced  those  brancli  \s 
of  industry,  especially  silk.  Thus  Frai  ce 
lost  the  services  of  some  o{  her  most  h\-^e. 
nious  mechanics  through  the  folly  of  an  in- 
fatuated monarch. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  manufactories  of 
France,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  draperies 
of  Louviers,  Sedan,  Elbeuf,  Castres ;  the 
cambrics  of  Valenciennes  and  Cambray ; 
the  pier-glasses  of  St.  Gobain,  whose  di- 
mensions  are  occasionally  ten  feet  in  height 
by  four  and  five  feet  broad  ;  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactories of  St.  Quentin,  Rouen,  dic.  &:c.  ; 
the  linens  of  Brittany,  Dauphiny,  and  the 
northern  provinces ;  the  laces  of  Lille,  A- 
lencon,  Valenciennes,  and  Puy  ;  the  silks  of 
Lyons,  Avignon,  Nimes,  and  Tours ;  the 
tapestries  ot  the  Gobelins,  at  Paris ;  the 
carpets  of  La  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson, 
which,  in  beauty  of  design  and  brilliancy  of 
colors,  rival  those  of  the  east ;  the  porcelain 
of  Sevres,  her  manufactories  of  clocks  and 
watches,  jewellery,  crystal,  mock  diamonds, 
bronzes,  fire  arms,  &c.  To  these  might  be 
added  an  immense  number  of  manufactories 
which  were  wholly  unknown  in  France  half 
a  century  ago,  such  as  files,  needles,  wool- 
cards,  dtc 

We  have   learned  from   official  sources, 
that  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
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amounts  to  1,820,10.5,409  fr.,  which   is  ap- 

plied  as  follows  : 

In  indigenous  materials,         416,000,000  fr. 

In  materials  imported,  186,000,0(MI 

In  wages,     -         -         -         844,000,000     i 

In  general  expenses,  as  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery  and 
tools,  repairs,   fuel,   lights,  _   } 

interest  of  money,  invested 
as  fixed  capital,  which  be-        <   ."   ,,'   '•^ 
ing  deducted  from  the  gross  \\  .  "'^ 

amount  leaves  182,105,409  "    '  '; 

francs  for  the  profit  of  the  i 

manufacturers,  .  192,000,000  ^ 

The  annual  produce  of  the  principal 
branches  of  industry  in  1826  has  been  cal- 
culated in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

Thrown  silks,  silk  stufls,  gau- 
zes and  crapes,  -         160,000,000  fr. 
Cloths  and  woollen  stuffs,      250,000,000    ^ 
Linen  drapery  and  thread  lace  210,000,000 
Stationary,     -         -         -         25,000,000  \-^ 
Cotton,           ...         -       200,000,000^1 
Lace,     -         .         .         .  10,000,0(>0      , 
Hardware,     -         -         -       125,000,000    ^i 
Coal,  and  other   produce  of  S 
mines  and  quarries,     .         30,000,000     ^ 
Watches  and  clo<ks,       -         30,000,000     i 
Gold  a.nd  silver  articles,          50,000,000     \ 
Jewellery,      -          -          -          40,000,000     ^ 
Glass,  plate  glass,  china,  pot-                         ^\ 
tery,  bricks,       -         -         80,000,000     . 
Lime  and  plaster,  -         .         15,000,000 
Salts  and  acids,      .         .         30,000,000 
Soap,    ....         30,000,000      ; 
Refined  sugar,        .         .         15,000,000     •. 
Hats,     -          -          .          .          30,000,000      '; 
Leather,         -          -          -        160,000,000     ' 
Dye  and  varnish,  -         -         50,000,000      . 
Perfumery,     -         -         •         15,000,0(>0     I 
Books,  -'       -         .         -         30,000,000     j 
Beer,     -         -         .         -         60,000,000]    ^ 
Cider  and  perry,     -         -         50,000,000     ^ 
Brandy,          -         -         .         75,000,000] 
Upholstery  and  musical  instru-  •< 
ments,        -         -         -         50,000,000]   -i. 

Total,         1,820,000,000  Cc. 

Havmg  enumerated  the  principal  manu- 
factures in  France,  we  shall  state  from  offi- 
cial  information  the  progress  made  in  the 
productions  of  those  manufactories  from 
1812  to  1827.  In  the  first  place,  we  find 
that  under  the  government  of  the  cmpir«, 
when  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
were  under  her  dominion,  France  in  1812 
employed  in  her  manufactories  35  millions 
kilogrammes,  or  70  million  pounds  of  native 
wool.  In  1816  the  quantity  of  native  wool, 
with  the  amount  imported  of  foreign  wool, 
for  fine  cloths,  merinos,  and  cachemires, 
&c.  was  in  the  whole  80  million  French 
pounds,  which,  M-ith  the  diflference  of  nearly 
ten  percent.,  is  equal  to  90  million  lbs.  Eng- 
lish. In  1824  and  1826  the  quantity  of  wool 
used  in  the  manufactories  amounted  to  48 
millions  of  kilogrammes,  making  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  wool  in  14  years  of 
26  millions  of  French  pounds,  or  more  than 
one  million  English  tons. 

In  1812,  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  into 
thread  did  not  exceed  10,362,000  kilo- 
grammes.  The  consumption  in  1816  amount- 
ed to  12  millions  of  kilogrammes  ;  in  182.5, 
the  quantity  manufactured  was  26  millions  ; 
in  1826,32  million  kilogrammes  of  cotton  em- 
ployed in  prints,  calicoes,  tulles,  <kc. :  thus  the 
consumption  has  been  more  than  tripled  in 
14  years.    The  consumption  of  silk  has  not 
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less  increased  in  proportion  to  wool  siiid  cot- 
ton.  In  1816,  France  imported  400,000  kil- 
ogrammes of  silk;  in  1824  and  1825,  650,- 
000  kilogrammes  ;  and  in  1826,  not  less  than 
800,000  kilogrammes,  notwithstanding  the 
progress  made  and  encouragement  given  to 
breeding  of  silk  worms  in  tlie  country.  In 
1810,  the  quantity  of  coals  extnifted  from 
the  mines  did  not  exceed  1000  million  kilo- 
grammes ;  in  1820,  they  furnished  1500  mil- 
lion  kilogrammes.  In  1814  and  1810,  the 
quantity  of  iron  mauufaclureu  amounted  to 
100  millions,  and.in  1825  and  1826,  it  had 
increased  to  100  millions  of  kilofframmos. — 
[(joldsmith's  Statistics  of  France,  and  licp. 
Pat.  Inv.] 


The  folloTvinjf  letter  was  read,  together  with, 
and  formed  a  part  of,  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  best  method  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  transportation  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

{[_  It  was  intended  that  this  should  follow  the  Re- 
port, which  was  published  in  No.  15  of  this  vol- 
ume of  tlie  Journal,  but  was  at  the  time  mislaid. 


Letter  from  Moncure.  Robinson.  Est/.,  to  Wm. 
H.  Keating,  Chairman,  tif-c,  dated  Harris, 
burgh,  February  21,  18^3. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, and  with  pleasure  present  the  following 
reply  to  the  questions  propo.sed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  first  .inquiry  is,  "on  roads  of  the  length 
and  undulating  character  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  railroatl,  or  counectin<j[  two  Imes 
of  canal,  like  the  Allegany  portage  radroad, 
what  are  the  relative  advantages  of  transporta. 
tion  by  horse  power,  or  by  loconiotive  enguies  ?" 
When  the  profile  of  a  railroad  is  undulating, 
unless  its  grades,  or  ascents  -.xnd  descents,  are 
very  short,  the  useful  elfect  of  a  horse  is  mate, 
rially  impaired.  In  other  words,  although  in 
descents  the  force  exerted  by  him  may  be  but 
tritling,  he  cannot,  in  consequence,  draw  a  pro- 
portionably  large  load  on  ascents.  With  loco- 
motive power,  tlie  diminution  in  useful  etfect  is 
by  no  means  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  and  pro- 
vided the  graduation  of  a  railroad  be  not  at  any 
point  too  steep  to  admit  of  an  engine  urging  oil 
its  load  by  the  adhesion  of  its  wheels,  a  large 
proportion  of  what  would  be  its  useful  etfect  on 
the  level  may  be  had.  The  engine,  on  ascents, 
travelling  at  a  slower  rate  under  an  increased 
stress  ;  on  levels,  or  on  descents,  exerting  any 
disposable  force  in  attaining  a  higher  speed. 

When  a  line  of  radroad  is  not  only  undula- 
ting,  but  a  long  one,  the  superiority  ol'  locomo- 
tive power  becomes  more  deciiled'.  The  loss 
of  time  and  waste  of  steam  in  starting  and 
8topping,ibecome  relatively  of  less  monient,  and 
the  saving  in  time,  by  the  superior  velocity 
which  locomotives  enable  us  to  attain,  becomes 
more  important.  In  the  case  of  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  railroad,  for  example,  four 
days  would  probably  be  r«!quircd,  with  horse 
power,  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
and  produce  between  Coluiuhia  and  Philadel- 
phia. With  locomotive  power,  the  trips  may 
be  made  with  entire  ease  ami  safety  in  six 
hours,  including  stoppages.  Supposing  the 
cost  of  trans])ortation  to  be  the  same  with  either 
power,  a  large  accommodation  would  be  atlbrd- 
ed  to  the  public,  in  the  greatly  increase<l  speed 
of  transportation.  Persons  eoming  to  Colum- 
bia with  their  produce  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  travel  with  it  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
attend  personally  to  its  disposition,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  time ;  and  to  the  community 
generally,  facilities  iii  intercourse  and  travel, 
and  in  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  would  be 
afforded,  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  un- 
til they  have  been  realized.' 

There  is  no  -peculiar  reason  for  using  loco- 
motive power  on  railroads  connecting  lines  oi 


canal,  except  that  the  trade  on  such  lines  is, 
from  many  causes,  more  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain than  on  continuous  railroads,  and  that  the 
use  of  locomotive  power,  so  far  as  the  profile  of 
the  railroad  may  justify  its  introduction,  ena- 
bles us  to  provide  an  extra  power  to  meet 
any  exigencies  of  the  trade  ;  without  incurring 
any  further  expense,  when  the  engines  may  be 
unemployed,  than  the  interest  on  their  cost. 
I  The  next  inquiry  of  the  committee  is, — 
"  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  practicable,  by  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  by-laws  and  regulations, 
;to  make  either  of  these  roads  (connected,  as 
i  they  are,  with  the  lines  of  canal,)  vjiluable  as  a 
public  highway  to  the  State,  and  to  the  districts 
;of  country  which  they  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate J" 

In  reply,  I  would  observe,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  can  often  be  advisable  to  make  any  railroad, 
however  short,  a  pnblic  highway  ;  because,  a 
company  possessing  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
transportation,  and  bound  to  transport  what, 
ever  may  be  offered  it,  may  accommodate  any 
given  amount  of  trade,  with  a  smaller  disburse- 
ment for  power,  whether  that  power  be  loco- 
motives  or  horses,  and  a  smaller  investment  in 
cars  and  carriages,  than  would  be  required  to  in- 
sure the  same  amount  of  accommodaiton  to  the 
public,  if  tran.sportation  be  effected  by  com- 
mon carriers  or  individuals.  A  few  considera- 
tions will  suffice  to  make  this  apparent.  Sup- 
pose the  business  of  transportation  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  company,  the  whole  amount  of  trade 
on  a  railroad  ascertained,  and  the  maximum 
transportation  requircnl  in  a  given  period 
known.  A  sufficient  amount  of  power  and  an 
adequate  number  of  cars  and  carriages  may  be 
procured,  and  no  more.  The  necessary  shops 
being  erected,  and  skilful  workmen  provided 
for  repairs,  these  last  are  effected  economically, 
promptly  and  properly.  Presuming  the  capital 
Unvested  to  be  diminished,  and  the  power  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  persons  occupied,  and 
!  the  expenditure  incurred  for  repairs,  to  be  less- 
jened,  the  cost  of  transportation  may  obviously 
be  reduced  ;  and  a  company,  although  bound 
to  transport,  without  the  least  delay,  every 
thing  wliich  may  be  offered  it  on  a  railroad, 
may  afford  to  do  so  at  a  lower  rate  than  indivi- 
duals possibly  can. 

If,  however,  locomotive  power  be  looked  to 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad, 
(and  the  reasons  in  its  favor  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  decisive,)  it  seems  to  follow, 
necessarily,  that  the  railroad  cannot  be  a  public 
highway.  Setting  aside  the  difficulties,  and,  I 
might  aidd,  the  impracticability  of  adopting  such 
a  police,  and  enforcing  such  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations as  would  in  that  case  be  necessary, 
other  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
even  were  it  practicable,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  transportation  by  locomotives  on  a 
public  highway. 

To  make  use  of  locomotives  on  a  line  of  rail- 
road, it  is  necessary  that  an  adequate  number 
of  engines  should  be  provided,  to  guard  against 
danger  of  delay  from  accidents  or  other  causes  ; 
that  warehouses,  depots,  engine-sheds,  and  wa- 
ter stations,  should  be  erected  ;  hat  there  should 
be  shops  with  competent  workmen,  at  different 
points  on  the  line  of  railroad,  to  effect  repairs 
without  delay,  and  to  keep  the  engines,  cars, 
and  other  vehicles  used  on  it,  in  the  most  per- 
fect order.  It  is  evident  that  no  individual 
would  be  willing  to  make  th«  permanent  dis- 
bursement necessary  to  effect  transportation 
advantageously  with  this  description  of  a  pow- 
er, on  a  railroad  entirely  open  ;  that  if  attempt- 
ed at  all,  it  would  necessarily  be  also  a  charge 
to  the  producer,  or  owner,  which  would  not  be 
necessary  under  such  a  system  as  would  afford 
to  an  individual  or  a  company,  a  guarantee  of  a 
regular  and  permanent  business,  correspondent 
to  the  outlay  which  would  be  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate it  effectually. 

Different,  but  not  less  forcible  reasons, 
make  it,  in  my  opinion,  very  unadvisable  to 
leave  it  to  private  competition  to  provide  the 
means  of  transportation  on  the  Allegany  Port- 
age.    These  reasons  are  g^ven  in  some  detail. 


in  a  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
committee.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  Portage,  the 
same  adv.mtage  can  scarcely  be  expected  from 
the  use  of  locomotive  power,  as  on  the  Phila. 
deiphia  and  Columbia  railroad  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  views  taken  in  that  report  be 
correct,  a  large  diminution  may  be  made  in  th« 
amount  of  stationary  and  locomotive  power, 
and  in  the  number  of  horses  which  would  be 
requisite,  and  an  accommodation  given  to  an 
irregular  trade,  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
leaving  it  open  to  the  principle  of  privatu  com- 
petition. 

A  view  was  taken  in  the  report  referred  to, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  express  in  more  de- 
tail— this  is,  "  that  should  transportation  on  the 
proposed  railroads  be  effected  by  agents  or  re. 
sponsible  lessees  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  of  communication,  as  presenting, 
in  its  portage,  dangers  of  delay  and  uncertainty, 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided." 

Should  the  railroads  in  question  be  public 
highways,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  competi- 
tion would  insure  an  adequate  amount  of  pow- 
er, and  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  for  trans- 
portation, to  avoid  delay  during  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  trade  on  the  canals  would 
be  most  active ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  as 
there  can  be  no  obligation  on  any  particular 
carrier  to  transport  what  might  be  offered  him, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  an  ovvner  sending 
produce  or  merchandize  by  the  canal,  to  accom- 
pany it,  or  to  engage  the  services  of  an  agent  on 
whom  he  could  depend,  at  the  point  of  tran- 
shipment, to  forward  it.  It  would  be  otherwise, 
under  either  of  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  suggested ;  it  would  be  only  necessary, 
in  either  case,  to  consign  it  to  the  care  of  the 
transporting  agent  at  Columbia,  or  at  either  of 
the  points  of  termination  of  the  Allegany  Port- 
age, as  the  <;ase  might  be,  and  the  articles 
consigned  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
forwarded  without  delay  or  risk,  to  the  proper 
address. 

The  perfect  facility  and  certainty  which  may 
be  given  to  the  largest  business,  under  the  ar- 
rangement proposed,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railroad.  On  that  railroad,  a 
trade  and  travel  so  far  unexampled,  and  certain- 
ly beyond  what  may  be  anticipated  for  many 
years  on  any  line  of  railroad  in  this  country, 
are  accommodated  daily  without  the  least  de- 
lay, interruption  or  embarrassment,  on  two 
tracks  of  rails  ;  and  the  line  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  board  of  directors)  appears  ordina- 
rily "  almost  a  desert."  Indeed,  under  proper 
regulations,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
business  which  a  double  track  of  railroad,  un- 
der proper  regulations,  can  accommodate.  In 
this  respect,  the  most  spacious  canal  cannot 
compare  with  it,  because  the  capability  of  this 
ast  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  number  of 
boats  which  can  be  passed  through  its  lock  of 
greatest  lift  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not,  however, 
hazarding  too  much  to  say  that,  with  trade  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  present 
trade  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad, 
the  most  serious  embarrassments  might  be  an- 
ticipated on  a  railroad  on  which  transportation 
should  be  effected  by  individuals. 

The  third  inquiry  of  the  committee  is,  "would 
you  recommend  that  the  Commonwealth,  by 
its  officers,  should  become  the  transporter  ;  or 
or  that  the  improvement  should  be  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  to  a  company,  that  should  be 
bound  to  transport  at  certain  specified  rates  of 
toll  and  transportation  1  ' 

I  should  think  the  latter  plan  the  more  advi- 
visable.  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that,  after  a 
very  short  period,  an  estimate,  sufficiently  ac- 
curate, of  the  amount  of  trade  on  each  of  the 
two  railroads,  might  be  made,  to  admit  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
a  transporting  company,  which  would  be  fair 
and  equitabte  ;  and  if  certain  rates  of  toll  and 
transportation  were  fixed  on  by  the  proper  au- 
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thority.  that  proposals  vvou  d  be  made  by 
sufficient  number  of  responsible  individuals, 
associations,  for  the  privilege  oftraiisportat.on, 
to  insure  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  use  of  its  railroads  and  the  mos 
complete  accommodation  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  desirable,  that  as  much  time  as  poss,. 
ble  should  be  afforded  to  responsible  individu- 
als or  associations,  who  might  be  disposed  to 
submit  proposals,  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
nuirv  and  investigations,  and  to  enable  the 
airents  of  the  Commonwealth  to  act  advisedly 
in  any  arrangement  which  might  be  entered 
into.  No  delay  in  the  use  of  the  railroads,  as 
soon  as  any  considerable  portion  of  either  of 
them  was  in  readiness,  need  result  from  this 
cause.  The  officers  of  the  Commonwealth 
might  proceed  to  procure  the  necessary  loco- 
motive engines,  cars  and  carriages,  and  to  make 
all  other  arrangements,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  Commonwealth  were  to  be  the  transporter. 
If  an  arrangement  was  made  with  a  transport. 
ing  company,  the  engines  and  cars,  if  of  suit, 
able  construction,  would  be  received  of  the 
Commonwealth  without  loss.  If  no  disposition 
was  made  of  the  railroads,  the  agents  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  then  be  prepared  to 
effect  the  iransportion  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandize at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  roads, 
or  any  productive  portion  of  them,  were  in 
readiness. 

The  fourth  inquiry. of  the  committee  is,  in 
the  event  of  a  lease  to  a  transporting  company, 
*'  what  would  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  beyond  the  completion  of  the 
railroads,  and  what  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  insure  their  preservation  1" 

This  inquiry  has  been  in  part  answered  in 
what  has  already  been  said.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  trade  on  two  important  lines  of 
railroad,  constructed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
extensive  warehouse*  would  be  necessary  at 
the  points  of  termination  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia,  and  Allegany  Portage  railroads, 
and  probably  others  of  a  smaller  size  at  many 
points  on  the  line  of  the  former.  Workshops 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  both  engines  and 
cars,  and  water  stations  and  engine  sheds, 
would  be  necessary  on  each  line.  An  adequate 
provision,  in  these  respects,  might  be  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  first  instance,  with  a 
view  to  more  extensive  arrangements,  as  the 
trade  might  require  them. 

In  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
railroads,  it  might  be  maude  the  duty  of  the 
transporting  company  on  each  road,  to  keep 
the  line  of  railroad  in  good  order,  with  permis- 
tiion  to  make  such  extensions,  in  the  way  of 
turn-outs,  turning  platforms,  warehouses,  and 
repairing  shops,  as  experience  might  show  to  be 
necessary.  Or  an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  kept  on  each  railroad,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  making  such  repairs  and  extensions. 

In  the  former  case,  a  company  would,  of 
course,  expect  any  necessiury  disbursements 
for  repairs  of  the  railroad,  or  extensions,  to  be 
an  offset  in  the  payment  of  its  annual  dues.  It 
would  therefore  be  proper  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  guard  against  unnecessary  or  injudi- 
cious expenditure,  by  providing  that  no  claims 
for  repairs  or  extensions  should  be  paid,  unless 
the  expenditure  were  made  on  the  authority  of 
some  engineer  of  standing,  and  except  on  his 
certificate  that  the  same  had  been  judiciously 
made  ;  or,  the  disbursements  made  by  a  com 
pany  might  be  submitted  annually  to  such  an 
engineer,  and  subjected  to  any  deductions 
which  he  might  deem  reasonable. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  I  have  now  replied  to  the 
different  queries  of  the  committee.  I  fear  I  may 
not  have  explained  my  views  as  clearly  as  I 
would  have  wished.  I  must  plead,  as  my  apo- 
logy for  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  the  necessity  of  leaving  Harrisburgh 
to-morrow  morning,  and  the  little  time  conse- 
Quently  at  my  disposal.  Such  as  they  are, 
they  are  with  great  pleasure  submitted  ;  and  I 
shall  be  gratified  if  they  should  prove  of  use  to 


the  committee  in  the   investigation    they   are 
making. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  M.  Rsbinson. 

The  Iron  Steamboat  Albvrkha. — This  ves- 
sel is  now  in  the  river  Niger,  with  the  Quorra 
steamboat,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ite of  th«  two  vessels  since  they  departed  on 
their  intarestiug  axpitdition.  Th«  advantages  of' 
iron  vtssels  in  warm  climates  are  ably  pointed 
out  in  a  short  extract  we  gave  in  our  last  num- 
ber from  Chambers'  Journal ;  and  these  ad- 
vantages seem  in  no  wise  exaggerated  m  the 
instance  of  the  Alburkha,  according  to  reports 
received  from  those  embarked  in  her.  This  ves- 
sel was  built  by  Mr.  Laird,  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
purpose  of  navigating  the  shoal  water  of  the 
river,  and  we  understand  that  he  has  since  con- 
structed another  for  the  interior  navigation  of 
Ireland.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  vessels, 
from  their  vast  superiority  over  those  of  wood, 
and  their  durable  quality,  will  speedily  b«  nu- 
merously employed. — [Nautical  Magazine.] 

The  Troy  Steamboat. — By  the  following  extract 
from  the  "  Annual  Register"  for  1785 — ("  Occur, 
rences"  p.  95^)  it  would  appear  that  this  boat  is  not 
ot  a  new  construction.  *  The  only  difference  between 
it  and  that  here  described,  sseins  to  be  in  the  pro- 
pelling power,  the  one  being  by  steam  and  the  other, 
by  sails. 

"  Edinbl'rgh,  Dec.  3. — Yesterday  an  experiment 
was  made  at  Leith  on  a  vessel  of  a  new  construction, 
the  invention  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city.  She  consists 
of  a  vessel  of  about  sixty  feet  long  and  seven  broad, 
cut  into  lengthways,  the  sections  placed  at  about  seven 
feet  distance,  and  joined  at  top  by  strong  beams 
planked  over,  so  as  to  represent  upen  deck  a  vessel 
of  the  ordinary  proportions,  60  feet  by  15.  The  ex- 
periment fully  answered  expectation,  notwithstanding 
one  of  the  principal  sails  was  by  accident,  prevented 
from  being  properly  set.  She  was  attended  by  the 
king's  boat  at  Leith,  which  is  reckoned  a  fast  sailing 
boat  of  her  size  ;  but  the  new  vesBcl  outsailed  her,  and 
when  the  breeze  increased  left  her  about  a  mile  in 
four.  It  was  found  that  the  above  vessel  is  capable 
of  carrying  double  the  quantity  of  sail  of  one  ot  the  or- 
dinary construction  and  of  the  same  length  and  breadtti, 
and  has  teis  peculiar  advantage  that  she  onljr  draws 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  water." 

The  gain  by  this  construction,  as  in  the  Troy  boat, 
is  in  an  increase  ot  speed  and  a  diminution  ot  the  dralt 
of  water. — [Nat.  Gaz.] 

*  There  is  this  other  difference,  that  Mr.  Bur- 
den's boat  consists  of  two  perfect  cyliriflers. — [Ed. 
N.  Y.  Am^] 

Internal  Improvement. — The   good  people   of  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  are  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  in  the  great  cause  of  internal  improve 
ment.     The  contemplated    rail  road  from  Athens  to 
Augusta  is  now  employing  all  their  energies.     The 
last   Banner  says,  «»our  public  spirited   townsmen, 
Messrs.  Williams,  Camak  and  Shannon,  returned  a 
few   days   since  from  the   coimties   of  Greene  and 
Morgan,  where   they    had  been    for  the  purposejof 
procuring  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the    Georgia 
Rail  Road  Company.     Their  success  in  those  coun- 
ties was  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  ot  internal  im 
provements,  and  places  the  entire  success  of  the  pro 
ject  beyond  a  doubt.     We  now  look  upon  the  matter 
as  entirely  settled.     A  very  short  time  will  witness 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment  in  Georgia,  which  must,  at  no  distant  day,  place 
her  proudly  by  the  side  of  her  most  exalted  and  flou. 
rishing  sisters." — [Georgian.] 

[From  the  Journal^of  Commerce.^ 
Superior  Court — Mat  27. — JtnwE  Jones,  presiding 
Miles  Burke  against  the  Camden  and  Amhoy  Rail 

Road  and  Transportation  Line. — Damage  laid  at 

$looo. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
done  to  plaintiffs  goods,  whilst  being  forwarded  by 
defendants  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  plain, 
tiff,  it  appeared  that  his  son,  Master  Joseph  Burke, 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  December  last  in  the 
defendants'  steam  boat.  On  that  occasion.  Master 
Burke  brought  with  him  his  own  private  wardrobe,  a 
theatrical  wardrobe,  containing  forty  or  fifty  dresses, 
two  violins  and  a  trunk  fidl  of  nnisic  in  print  and  ma 
nuscript.  The  baggage  thus  designated  exceeded  in 
weight  what  passengers  are  permitted  to  carry  with, 
out  paying  for  it,  and  $1  50  charged  for  the  surplus 


jTlio  baggai;e  ofail  tin'  piissrngcrs  iii  tlio  siraiu  boat 
jwas<  put  in  a  wooden  crate  or  crib,  which  rrniained 
■on  the  deck  of  the  steam  boat  tirilil  it  roaolied  Bor- 
Identown.  Tho  crate  with  its  contents  wastht-n  being 
jliftcd  from  tho  boat  by  a  crane  which  stood  on  the 
Iwharf,  and  whilst  it  was  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
'strap  of  the  crane  broke  and  the  crate  fell  into  the 
water,  where  it  remained  about  twenty  minutes  before 
jit  was  raised  out  of  it.  Master  Burke's  baggage  was 
:in  consequence  entirely  saturated  witk  water.  The 
|\alac  of  the  property  before  this  accident,  was  esti- 
'niated  at  $200  for  the  two  fiddles,  $300  for  ihc  inu- 
Isic,  and  from  $1000  to  $1600  for  the  dresses,  all  of 
jwhith  articles  were  considerably  injured,  and  some 
!of  tlicni  rendered  altogetlicr  useless  by  their  immer- 
'•=ion  in  the  water. 

In  bringing  the  action,  the  plaintiff  regarded  i!ic 
defendants  as  coninicin  Carriers,  and  on  tliat  ground 
soutrlit  to  renih'r  them  responsible.  They  also  endea- 
vored to  show  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  neg. 
ligence  in  not  iiaving  sufiiciently  manned  the  ro|)c 
before  the  accident,  and  having  used  it  for  too  lonp 
a  period  without  repair  or  renewal.  The  defendants 
admitted  that  the  rope  was  not  calculated  to  last 
more  than  a  year,  ana  it  had  been  nearly  eight 
months  in  use  when  the  accident  occurred.  When 
the  rope  broke,  a  thicker  one  was  substituted  in  its 
place,  which  the  plaintiff  maintained  was  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  first  rope  was  not  sufiiciently  strong. 
On  tlie  part  oi  the  defence.  Master  Burke  was 
cross  examined  as  to  his  age,  and  how  the  profits  of 
his  profession  as  an  actor  were  applied  by  his  father. 
To  tiiese  questions  he  answered  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  more  than  15  yearu  old,  that  ho 
had  been  an  actor  duriiig  the  last  ten  years,  and  was 
altogether  ignorant  how  his  father  applied  the  pro- 
fits derived  from  iiis  [Master  Burke's]  acting. 

The  object  oi  tiic  defendants'  counsel  in  putting 
these  questiwns,  was  to  show  that  the  properly  on 
account  of  which  this  action  was  bronght,  had  been 
purchased  with  the  profits  of  Master  Burke's  acting, 
and  also  with  a  design  to  show  that  these  profits 
were  received  and  retained  by, the  plaintiff  merely 
in  trust  for  his  son  ; — in  which  case  the  present  ac- 
tion should  have  been  brought  in  the  name  of  Master 
Burke's  guardian. 

The  Court  remarked  that  the  father  was  entitled 
to  his  son's  earnings,  and  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  his  father  had  invested  those  earnings  in  his 
son's  name,  or  had  made  a  written  agreement  oa 
the  subject,  the  couiibcTs  objection  would  not  hold 
good. 

It  vas  then  contended  that  the  public  notice  given 
by  the  defendants  in  their  advertisements,  &c.  that 
all  baggage  should  Le  carried  at  the  risk  ot  the  trav. 
eller,  rtndercd  the  present  case  different  from  (hat 
of  common  carriers,  and  prevented  the  defendants 
being  liable  unless  they  had  neglected  to  provide 
proper  and  sufficient  means  of  transport.  That  in 
the  present  case,  the  sufficiency  of  transport  having 
been  provided,  depended  whether  the  erane  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  crate  from  on 
board,  and  to  prove  that  it  was,  several  witnesses 
were  called,  who  deposed  that  the  strap  attached  to 
(he  crane  was  formed  of  a  rope  4  1-2  inches  thick, 
which  was  sufHcient  to  raise  three  or  four  tons ;  and 
that  the  crates  of  goods  in  the  steamboats  never  ex. 
ceeded  or  perhHi)s  iiniounted  to  3000  lbs.  weight,  and 
were  more  generally  about  23  cwt.  The  strap  of  the 
crane  was  also  sertcd  or  twined  over,  as  ropes  arc 
done  in  ships,  and  after  it  broke,  no  natural  defect  or 
injury  from  time  or  the  weather  could  be  perceived 
in  it,  nor  could  its  breaking  be  in  any  way  accounted 
for  except  by  attributing  it  to  pure  accident. 

It  was  aleo  shown  that  Master  Burke  had  fre- 
queutiy  travelled  on  this  hne  before,  and  had  been 
inforuied  that  the  proprietors  would  not  be  answera- 
ble for  any  injuries  done  to  passengers'  baggage  or 
losses  which  they  might  sustain. 

These  were  the  principal  points  urged  on  the  part 
of  the  defence. 

The  Court  summed  up  the  evidence  and  comment- 
ed on  it,  and  advised  the  jury,  in  order  that  the  law 
points  involved  in  this  case  might  be  considered 
hereafter,  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
the  defendants  were  common  carriers,  and  there)«rc 
liable  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
jury  would  also  find  a  special  verdict  relative  to  the 
(luestion  of  negligence,  and  if  by  possibility  they 
found  a  verdict  on  both  points,  it  would  probably  stand 
good. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  $5oo  damages  and 
6  cents  cost. 

And  that  there  had  been  no  negligence  on  the  par: 
of  'he  defendants. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Messrs.  Giatunn — for  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Anthon. 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  [From  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  from  page  337.) 

PART  II. 

Showing  the  Application  of  the  Living  Force*. 
Amongst  the  least  informed  people,  and 
in  remote  villages,  there  are  old  laws  anJ 
rules  regarding  health,  sickness,  and  wounds, 
which  might  be  thought  to  come  from  mere 
experience ;  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
for  the  most  part,  the  remains  of  forgotten 
theories  and  opinions,  laid  down  by  the 
learned  of  former  days.  Portions  of  know- 
ledge,  it  would  appear,  confined  at  first  to  a 
select  part  of  society,  are  in  the  progress  of 
time  diffused  generally,  and  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  aphorisms  of  the  poor.  These 
are  traced  to  their  source  only  by  the  curi- 
ous few,  who  like  to  read  old  books,  and  to 
observe  how  that  which  is  originally  right, 
becomes,  through  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
distorted  and  fantastical. 

If  a  very  little  exact  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  our  own  frames  were  more  ge- 
nerally diffused,  charity  would  be  advanced, 
empirics  could  hardly  maintain  their  influ- 
ence, and  medical  men  might  have  a  further 
jnotivo  to  desire  professional  eminence. 

Men  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  bodies  must  be  a  science  locked  up 
from  them,  because  of  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  ;  or  tliey  take  away  their 
thoughts  from  it,  as  from  the  contemplation 
of  danger,  unwilling  to  survey  the  slight  ties 
by  which  they  hold  their  lives.  They  are 
like  persons  for  the  first  time  at  sea,  who 
shudder  to  calculate  how  many  circumstan- 
ces must  concur  to  speed  the  frail  vessel  on 
its  voyage,  and  how  little  is  between  them 
and  the  deep.  It  is  then  a  mean  and  timid 
spirit  that  shuts  out  from  our  contemplation 
the  jinest  proofs  of  Divine  Providence.  Ga- 
len's treatise  on  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  was  composed  as  a  hymn  to 
the  Creator,  and  abounds  in  demonstrations 
of  a  Supreme  Cause  ;  and  when  Cicero  de- 
sires to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
he  surveys  the  body  of  man,  deeming  no- 
thing  more  godlike,  as  marking  man's  supe- 
riority to  the  brutes,  than  the  privilege  of 
contemplating  his  own  condition,  since  it 
teaches  him  the  ways  of  Providence,  from  a 
knowledge  of  v/liich  come  jiiety  and  all  the 
virtues. 

Although  we  are  writing  under  the  title 
of  Animal  Mechanics,  the  reader  must  be 
aware  that  we  cannot  proceed  much  farther 
on  mechanical  principles  alone.  At  least, 
before  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  illustrate 
particular  parts  of  the  animal  frame  by  re 
ierencc  to  those  principles,  we  must  have 
the  proofs  before  us  that  we  are  considering 
a  living  body.  It  is  the  principle  of  life 
which  distinguishes  the  studies  of  the  phy- 
siologist from  the  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge.  To  lose  sight  of  this  distinc 
tion  is  to  tread  back  the  path,  and  to  engage 
once  more  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  life  on  mechanical  princi- 
ples. We  have  taken  mechanics  in  their  ap- 
plication to  mechanical  structure  in  the  liv. 
ing  body,  because  they  give  obvious  proofs 
of  design,  and  in  a  manner  that  admits  of 
no  cavil.  Yet,  although  those  proofs  arc 
very  clear  in  themselves,  they  are  not  so  well 
calculated  to  warm  and  exalt  our  sentiments 


as  these  which  we  have  now  to  offer,  in  tak 
ing  a  wider  view  of  the  animal  economy. 

In  entering  on  the  second  department  of 
this  treatise,  the  reader  may  be  startled  at 
the  subjects  of  discussion,  but  this  comes  also 
from  ignorance  of  their  nature.  Much  may 
be  learned  from  the  observation  of  things 
familiar.  Their  perpetual  recurrence  ban- 
!ishes  reflection  respecting  them,  but  it  i->  the 
I  business  of  philosophy  to  make  us  alive  to 
jlhe  importance  of  that  which  we  have  been 
! accustomed  to  from  childhood,  and  have 
I  therefore  Ions:  ceased  to  observe  with  atten- 
'tion. 

i  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  second  part  we 
shall  continue  to  examine  the  operations  of 
the  animal  body,  independently  of  the  agen- 
cy of  the  liviMg  property  :  we  shall  consider  it 
las  a  mere  hydraulic  machine.  Following 
;the  blood  in  its  circle  through  cisterns  and 
Iconduit  pipes,  we  shall  point  out  the  applica- 
jtion  of  the  principles  of  this  science,  as  we 
i  formerly  did  those  of  mechanics,  and  so  ar- 
rive  at  the  like  conclusions  by  a  different 
{course.  And  as  we  before  found  every  mus- 
.cular  fibre  adjusted  with  mechanical  preci- 
sion, so  now  we  shall  find  every  branch  of 
lan  artery,  or  of  a  vein,  taking  that  precise 
I  course  and  direction  which  the  experience 
of  the  engineer  shows  to  be  necessjiry  in 
laying  the  pipes  of  an  engine. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  mechanical  ope 
rations  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  course  of 
the  fluids  conveyed  through  it,  on  hydraulic 
principles,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  as 
having  advanced  through  the  meaner  to  the 
higher  objects  of  inquirj',  and  proceed  to 
show  how  the  principle  of  life  bestows  differ- 
ent endowments  on  the  frame-work  ;  how 
motion  originates  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  mechanical  forces ; 
how  the  sensibilities  animate  the  living  pro- 
perties of  action  ;  how  the  difterent  endow- 
ments of  life  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
exhibit  power  and  design  in  a  degree  far  su- 
perior to  any  thing  that  we  observed  in  the 
mechanical  adjustment  of  the  parts  or^  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids. 

CHAPTKR  I. 

ruE  Circulation  ok  tiik  Blood  rroN 
THE  PiiiNciPLEs  OK  HvuRAUncs. — In  tracing 
the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  how  far  the  system  of 
reservoirs,  pipes  and  valves,  which  form  the 
apparatus  for  conveying  it,  are  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  hydraulics. 

We  find  this  diffictdty  in  the  outset,  that 
the  vessels  containing  the  blood  are  not  rigid, 
like  those  the  engineer  employs  in  erecting 
hydraulic  machinery.  Instead  of  resem- 
bling pipes  which  convey  water,  and  which 
receive  the  force  of  gravitation  on  them, 
they  have  both  elasticity  and  an  appropriate 
living  power.  The  artery,  the  tube  which 
conveys  the  blood  out  from  the  heart  to  the 
body,  has  a  property  of  action  in  itself.  Its 
elasticity  and  muscular  power  must  derange 
tht>se  influences  which  we  study  in  pure  hy- 
draulics. 

There  is  to  be  found,  notwithstanding,  a 
areat  deal  that  is  common  to  both,  when  we 
compare  the  tubes  of  an  animal  body  with 
the  hydraulic  engine ;  the  capacity  of  the 
vessels  ;  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their 
calibres  ;  their  curves  ;  the  direction  of  their 
branches — all  these  ouiiht  still  to  be  on  the 
same  principles  on  Mliich  experience  has 
taught  men  to  form  conduit  pipes.  We  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  these  proofs  of  de-| 


sign,  because  we  acknowledge  that  an  infi. 
nitely  superior  power  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  the  animal  body,  and  which  is  neces. 
saryto  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  ren- 
ders the  inquiry  more  diflicult,  but  it  does  not 
obscure  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

We  shall  first  present  to  our  readers  the 
simplest  form  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  neces. 
sary  to  detail  the  more  complicated  struc- 
ture of  the  human  heart,  where,  in  fact,  two 
hearts  are  combined ;  the  fibres  of  the  one 
continued  into  the  fibres  of  the  other,  and 
the  tubes  twisting  round  one  another  so  as 
to  present  the  form  wjiich  is  familiar  to  eve- 
rv  body.  Although  there  are  four  intricate 
cavities,  seven  tubes  conveying  the  blood 
into  them,  and  two  conveying  it  out  of  them, 
we  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
forces  circulating  the  blood,  and  comparing 
the  living  vessels  with  pipes,  present  the 
heart  and  vessels  as  simple  ;  yet  with  perfect 
truth,  being,  in  fact,  the  heart  and  vessels  of 
animals  of  more  simple  structure. 


The  action  of  the  heart  is  this  :  the  blood 
returns  from  the  body  by  veins  into  the  si- 
nus, or  auricle,*  A,  and  distends  it ;  this  si- 
nus is  surrounded  with  muscular  fibres  ;  by 
the  distention  or  elongation  of  these  fibres 
they  are  excited,  and  the  sinus  contracts  arid 
propels  the  blood  into  the  ventricle  B.  The 
ventricle  is,  more  muscular  ;  it  is,  in  fact  a 
powerful  hollow  muscle  ;  it  is  excited  by  the 
distention,  and  contracts  and  propels  the 
blood  into  the  artery,  C. 

We  understand,  then,  that  every  heart 
must,  at  least,  consist  of  two  cavities  alter- 
nating in  their  action  ;  that  the  vessel  which 
carries  the  blood  to  them  is  called  a  vein  ; 
and  that  the  vessel  which  carries  the  blood 
out  from  them  is  the  artery. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  person  exa- 
mining the  heart  is  the  extraordinary  intri- 
cacy of  the  cavities,  from  the  interlacing  of 
its  muscular  fibres,  and  he  naturally  says 
that  they  appear  ill  calculated  for  convey- 
ing a  fluid  through  them.  There  is  an  at- 
traction between  fluids  and  solids,  he  might 
observe,  and  this  attraction  is  increased  by 
the  extension  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pillars 
and  cords  which  he  sees  in  the  interior  of  the 
heart. 

Wu  must  remind  him  that  the  blood  is 
coming  back  from  the  body,  having  per- 
formed very  different  offices,  in  different 
parts,  and  has  parted  with  different  proper- 
ties in  the  several  organs  it  has  supplied. 
There  is,  in  that  stream  of  blood  which  en- 
ters through  the  vein,  a  new  supply  of  fluid, 


*  Auricle,  from  auricula,  the  flap  of  the  ear,  is  a  name 
given  to  ttie  sinus,  because  a  corner  of  it  hangs  over  like 
a  dog's  ear.  _t^  Bia09»^^^he:i..:*r«v£e  &^!iak^,«iv  ibi»^ 
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which  has  come  by  digestion,  the  material 
for  making  fresh  blood,  as  well  as  that  which 
has  run  the  circle.  These  two  fluids  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  one  of  the  offices  provided  for  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
*s  Again,  looking  to  the  recesses  of  the  cavi- 
5es  formed  between  the  fleshy  columns,  and 
behind  the  valves,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
blood  would  remain  there  stagnant.  There 
are  cavities,  or  recesses,  too,  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  circulating  vessels,  where  we 
might  suspect  that  the  influence  of  the  stream 
would  not  be  felt,  and  a  stagnation  might 
take  place.  But  there  is  attraction  between 
the  particles  of  fluids,  as  well  as  between 
the  fluids  and  their  containing  tubes.  Let 
us  see  then  how,  in   this  figure,  a  stream  of 

Fig.  2. 


water,  carried  through  a  cistern  of  water, 
will,  by  its  friction,  draw  after  it  the  water  in 
the  cistern,  and  carry  it  above  its  natural 
Jevel,  and  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  stream  entering  the  reservoir,  A,  by 
the  pipe,  B,  carries  with  it  all  the  water,  C, 
which  stands  above  the  level  of  its  upper 
surface.  By  this  we  see  that  the  stream  ot 
blood  entering  into  the  heart,  even  if  its  cavi- 
ties were  not  emptied  at  each  impulse,  as 
some  contend  they  are,  would  draw  out  the 
blood  from  its  recesses,  so  that  no  part  could 
remain  stagnant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
would  be  carried  in  eddies  round  the  irrcgu- 
larities,  until  they  took  the  direction  of  The 
great  artery,  in  which  they  would  be  per- 
fecly  combined. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  mechanical  provision — we 
mean  the  action  of  the  valves. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  the  opening 
into  the  ventricle  is  very  different  from  that 
which  leads  out  of  it,  the  latter  being  much 
smaller.     Medical  writers  describe  this  as  if 
it  were  nothing  to  them,   and  a  mere  acci- 
dent.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  stream 
of  water  entering   a  reservdir  is  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  which  is  going 
out  of  it ;  it  is  on   this    principle  that  the 
mouths  (ostia  is  the  anatomical  term)  of  the 
ventricle    are  differently    formed,  and  it   is 
this  difllsrence  which   makes  the  structure 
of  the  valves  which  guard  those  passages  so 
dissimilar  and  so  appropriate.      Without  at- 
tention  to  this   we  should  follow  our  medi- 
cal authorities,   and  call   this  variely  in  the 
mechanical  adaptation  a  mere  playfulness  in 
nature.     It  is  more  agreeable  to  us  to  sec  a 
precision  of  design  visible  at  the  first  step  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are  regular  flood- 
gates,  which  close  the  openings  against  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  blood.  They  are 
not  all  of  the  same  mechanical  construction, 
and  their  diflference  deserves  the  reader's  at- 
tention as  proving  design  in  this  hydraulic 
machinery. 

The  valve  which  we  have  first  to  describe 
closes  the  opening  betwixt  the  auricle,  or 
sinus,  and  the  ventricle,  and  prevents  the 


action  of  the  ventricle  propelling  the  blood 
back  again  into  the  auricle. 

It  is  a  web,  or  membrane,  resembling  a 
sail  when  bagged  by  the  wind.  The  blood 
catches  the  margin  of  this  membrane,  and 
distends  it  as  the  wind  does  the  stay-sail,  or 
gib,  of  a  vessel,  which  it  much  resembles, 
being  triangular  and  pointed.  There  are 
Ihree  of  these  membranes,  and  tlic  valve  is 
called  tricuspid,  or  three-pointed.  Three 
membranes,  then,  of  this  kind,  combining  and 
being  floated  back  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
opening,  etfcctually  close  it. 

The  illustration  of  the  action  of  these 
valves  by  a  sail  is  so  perfect,  that  if  the 
reader  will  have  patience  to  attend  to  those 
little  contrivances  which  the  mariner  finds 
necessary  for  strengthening  his  canvass,  and 
giving  to  it  the  full  influence  of  the  wind,  he 
will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  adjustment 
of  these  floating  valves. 


To  carry  on  the  comparison :  one  edge 
of  the  stay -sail  is  extended  upon  the  stay,  A 
A,  and  tied  to  it  by  hanks.  The  edges  of 
the  sails,  called  the  leeches,  have  a  holt-rope 
run  along  them  ;  and  on  the  edge  where  it  is 
attached,  the  canvass  is  strengthened  by  be- 
ing hemmed  down  or  tabled.  In  the  same 
way  as  the  foot  of  the  sail,  or  lower  mar- 
gin, is  strengthened  with  the  bolt-rope,  just 
so  are  the  valves  strengthened  at  their  edges 
and  their  corners.  Where  the  two  ropes 
join  in  the  loose  corner  of  the  sail,  they  form 
a  clue — a  loop  to  which  tackle  is  attached  ; 
the  valve  has  such  a  corner  so  strengthened, 
and  has  a  cord  attached.  The  corners  ot 
the  sail  are  strengthened  by  additional  por- 
tions of  canvass  called  patches  ;  so  are  the 
valves  strengthened  where  their  tendons  are 
Fi<r.  4.  •        ♦ 


infixed.  To  the  corner  or  clue,  B,  ropes 
are  attached  which  are  called  the  sheets,  C 
C.  These  being  drawn  tight,  spread  ou! 
(he  foot  of  the  sail  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
the  tack  the  ship  is  on;  the  valves  have  also 
their  tackle  ;  and,  in  short,  wc  shall  fiud  ji 
resemblance  to  all  the  parts  of  a  sail  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart.  J 


One  edge  of  the  triangular  valve  is  tied  to 
the  margin  of  (lie  opening,  as  one  <»f  the 
leeches  of  the  sail  is  attached  to  the  stay  ; 
the  opposite  corner  is  loose,  and  floats,  as  the 
sail  does  iii  taicking,  until  the  hloud,  bearing 
against  it  as  the  wind  bears  agaiiisi  the  sail, 
bags  and  distends  it ;  the  corner  is  then  held 
down  by  tciidoiis,  for  there  arv  cords  attached 
to  tlie  corner  of  the  valve,  as  well  as  to  the 
corner  of  the  sail.  These  the  anatomists 
call  rnrd^r  trndiue^r,  B  \^,  which  in  their  of- 
fice liave  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  ropes 
called  the  sheets  of  the  sail.  They  are  de- 
licate tendons  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
valve,  and  they  prevent  the  margin  from 
being  carried  buck  into  the  auricle. 

Indian  IltKBKR  Water-Puoof. — This  sub. 

stance  is  every  day  becoming  of  increasing  iiu- 

portanco.  For  harness  and  various  other  farm, 
ing  and  domestic  ^Kirpose*,  it  will  at  no  dis. 
tant  day  be  used.  The  following  is  from  the 
Ohio  Stale  Journal : 

,  Having  heard  much  said  of  late  in  favor  of 
Jewitt's  water-proof",  as  rendorinj'  leatlu-r  j>er- 
fectly  ti:r!it,   I  witiiesstnl  an  experiiuent  on  Sa- 
turday last,  showing  the  improveutenl  of  the 
leather  as  to  its  clura'oility  ;  and  were  there  not 
a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  pre- 
sent, I  should  Iiesitate  to  state  the  fact  and  pub- 
jlish  it  to  the  world.     Two  pieces  of  leather,  of 
'equal  thickness,  w<>re  tried  upon  a  grindstone, 
1  under  a  pressure  of  a  weight  of  I'J  lbs.     In  the 
'first  placi',  the  leather  in  its  natural  state  was 
Iplaced    upon    the    stone,   which   was   revolved 
1 1.5(H)  times  ;  ihen  the  piece  saturated  underwent 
the    same    operation    JiCMK)   times  :    and   when 
jcompared,  it  was  found  not  to  be  so  much  w  orn 
jas   tlie  leather  in  its  original  state.     Prom  the 
I  test  made,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
j  my  opinion,  that  leather  thus  prepared  will  last 
I  twice  as  long  as  that  in  its  original  state.  When 
'it  is  considered  that  in  addition  to  its  rendering 
jleatlier  perfectly   impervious   to  water,  it  adds 
;  1(X)  j>er  cenl.  to  the  wear,  its  value  to  the-\inc. 
ricau  people  is  almost  incalcuhible. 

P.  H.  Olmsted. 
Columbus,  Marcli  19,  1834. 

From  the  Kclectic   Journal  we  extract  the 

following  : 

In  our  former  notice|s  of  this  valuable  article, 
we  omitted  mentioning  particularly  its  benefi- 
cial ai)plicabi!iiy  to  all  kituls  of  leather  harness. 
It  could  not  fail  to  have  been  observed  by 
every  indivi<Wt:il  who  has  had  the  opportunity, 
tlnit  those  parts  of  harness  composed  of  leather 
are,  in  general,  injured  infinitely  niore  by  wet- 
ting and  drying,  both  by  rain  and  sweating  of 
the  horse,  than  liy  friction  or  actual  wear.  By 
wetting  and  drying,  the  leather  becomes  hard 
and  unpliant,  in  which  condition  it  cracks  and 
breaks.  But  let  the  harness  be  saturated  with 
the  water-proof,  and  neither  water  nor  sweat 
can  penetrrtte  it,  and  the  leather  roust  remain 
as  soft  and  pliable  a(\«r  exposure  to  wet  as  l>e. 
fore.  Tiiis  will  certainly  render  the  harness 
more  durable,  as  well  as  less  liable  to  chafe  or 
g;ill  the  horse. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  repeat  the  suggestions 
of  Col.  Jewiif,  that  his  eonipositiim  will  I)e 
equally  as  iipphoable  to  wood  as  leather,  and  by 
excluding  the  water  from  its  pores,  vastly  in- 
crease its  durability'.  If  future  t^;xperiment  con- 
firms this  suggestion,  as  we  have  strong  reason 
to  hope  it  will,  (he  advantafres  which  hy<lrau- 
lics,  and  i)articularly  the  shipping  interest,  will 
receive  from  this  discoverv,  will  be  incalcu- 
lable. 

The  Chinese  Wall. — According  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  "  Morgenblatt,"  the  celebrated 
Chinese  wall  was  erected  213  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  against  the  Mongolese.  It  is 
714  German  miles  long.  14  feet  thick,  and  26 
feet  high ;  so  that  with  the  same  materials,  h 
wall,  one  foot  in  thickness  and  23  in  height, 
might  be  carried  twice  round  the  whole  world. 
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Years. — The  word  Year  is  purely    Saxoii, 
and   is    supposed   by  sonif  to  be  derived  from 
*Bra:  whilst   other«   deduce   both  words  from 
the  Greek  ear,  or  Latin  ver  (Spring)  ;  because 
many  of  the  ancient-s  were  in  the  habit  of  da- 
ting  theconuneneementofthe  year  from  spring. 
In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin   languages, 
the  word  ypar  is  expressive  of  a  ring  or  circle 
The  Egyptians  also  represented  it  by  a  snake 
placed  in  a  circular  position,  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  ;  whence,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  Zo- 
diac, or  that  imaginary  circle  which  is  made 
by  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  during  the  twelve 
months.     The  time  in  which  the  sun  performs 
its  journey  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo 
diac  comprehends  365  days,  5  hours,  48  mi- 
nutes,  and  48  seconds,  and   is  therefore  styled 
the  Natural,  Solar,  or  Tropical  Year.     The  Si- 
ilereal,  or  Astral  year,  is  the  time  which  elapses 
i'rom  the  sun's  passage  from  any  particular  fix- 
ed star,  until  its  return  to  it  again,  and  is  just 
twenty  minutes  and  twenty-nine  seconds  longer 
than  the  natural  or  solar  year.     The   Lunar 
year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  that 
period  during   which  the  moon  passes  twelve 
times   through  its  various  phases,  or  changes. 
The  common  or  civil  year,  in  use  with  us  and 
estabhshed  by   law,  contains  365  days  during 
three  successive  years,  but  in  each  fourth  year 
an  intercalary  or  additional  day  is  inserted,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  number  366,  such  addi- 
tional  day  being  considered  equivalent  to  the 
time  lost  by  not  counting  the  five   hours    and 
forty -nine  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four 
years,  from  one  Bissextile  or  Leap  year  to  ano- 
ther.    The  word  leap  sufficiently  explains  the 
act  of  passing  over  the  hours  in  question.  This 
plan  was  invented  by  Julius  Csesar,  or  by  Sosi- 
genes,    the   Egyptian  mathematician,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  rectifying  the  Calendar.     The  ad- 
ditional or  intercalary  day  is  with  us  always 
placed"  in  the  month  of  February,  which  conse 
quently  in  Leap  Year  consists  of  twenty-nine 
days,    the   usual   number  being  twenty.eight. 
Caesar  placed    it   in  the  month  of  March,  by 
reckoning  the  sixth  day  of  the  calends  of  that 
month  twice  over,  hence  the  term  Bissextile, 
from  the   words   bis  (twice)  and  sex  (six),  or 
sexlilis  (sixth  day).     But  by  the  Gregorian  al- 
teration, the  fourth  year  coming  at  the  close  of 
a  century  is  not  a  leap  year,  unless  the  number 
of  hundreds  be  a  multiple  of  four.     Thus  1600 
was  a  leap  year,  1700  and  1800  were  not,  2000 
"will  be.     The  reckoning  of  time  by  the  course 
of  the   sun  or  moon  was  attempted  in  various 
ways   by    different  ancient   nations  ;  but  they, 
finding  that  their  minor  divisions  of  time  did 
not  correspond  with  the  courses  in   question, 
endeavored   to  prevent  confusion  by  ordaining 
a  certain  number  of  days  to  be  intercalated,  or 
inserted,  out  of  the  common  order,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  equation  of  time.     The  Egyptian 
year   (as  used  by  Ptolemy)  consisted  of  365 
days,   which  were  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  thirty   days  each,    besides  five  intercalary 
days  at  the  end.     The  Egyptian  Canicular,  or 
natural  year,  was  computed  from  one  heliacal 
rising   of  the  star  Sirius,  or  Canicnla,  to  the 
next.     By  the  regulation  of  Solon,  the  ancient 
Greek  year  was  lunar,  and  consisted  of  twrlvr 
months  ;    each   containing  thirty  and  twenty- 
nine  days,  alternately  ;  and,  in  every  revolution 
of  nineteen  years,  the  third,  fifth,  eighth,  ele- 
venth, sixteenth,  and  nineteenth,  it  had  an  in- 
tercalary  month,  in  order  to  keep  the  New  and 
Full  Moons  to  the  same  seasons  of  the   year. 
The  ancient  Jewish  year  was  the  same  as  the 
Greek  one,  only  that  it  was  made  to  agree  with 
the  Solar  year  by  adding  eleven  and  sometimes 
twelve   days  at   the   end ;    or  an   intercalary 
month  when  necessary.     The  modern  Jewish 

?rear  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  general- 
y  ;  but  sometimes  of  thirteen,  that  is,  when  an 
intercalary  month  is  inserted.  The  Turkish 
year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  thirty 
and  twenty-nine  days  alternately,  sometimes  ol 
thirteen.  The  ancient  Roman  year,  as  settled 
by  Romulus,  was  lunar,  but  contained  only  ten 
months,  which  were  irregular,  and  compre- 
hended 304  days  iu  all  ;  being  a  number  fifty 


jdays  short  of  the  true  lunar  year,  and  sixty-one 
days  of  the  solar.  Romulus  added  the  requi- 
site number  of  days  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Numa  Pompilius  added  two  months,  making 
the  year  to  consist  of  355  days,  thereby  ex 
ceeding  the  lunar  year  by  one  day,  but  being 
'short  of  the  solar  one  by  ten  days.  Julius  C«e- 
sar,  during, his  third  consulship,  and  whilst  he 
was  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest  of  Rome, 
I  reformed  the  calendar  by  regulating  the  months 
according  to  their  present  measure,  and  adding 
Ian  intercalary  day  every  fourth  year  to  the 
month  of  February  ;  but  he  being  assassinated 
before  his  plan  could  be  fully  brought  into  ope 
iration,  the  Emperor  Augustus  perfected  and 
established  what  his  kinsman  had  begun.  The 
Julian  year,  which  consisted  of  365  days  and  6 
hours,  was,  however,  still  incorrect ;  for  it  was 
found  to  be  too  long  by  about  11  minutes,  which 
in  131  years  would  hv  equal  to  one  day  ;  conse- 
quently, there  was  a  further  reformation  of  the 
calendar  by  Pope  Gregory,  in  the  1582.  He 
cut  oflTeleven  days,  by  calling  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober the  fifteenth.  This  alteration  of  the  style 
was  gradually  adopted  in  the  several  countries 
jof  the  European  continent;  bnt  in  Russia,  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  the  countries 
;of  the  East,  the  old  style  is  still  preserved.  The 
Parliament  of  England  adopted  the  Gregorian 
iplan,  in  1752,  by  enacting  that  eleven  days 
should  be  omitted  that  year,  all  dates  therefore, 
j  previous  to  1752,  are  said  to  be  according  to 
jthe  Old  Style  :  whilst  those  since  that  period 
are  deemed  to  be  according  to  the  New  Style 
In  18(K),  which  was  properly  a  bissextile,  or 
leap  year,  the  intercalary  day  was  omitted  ; 
hence  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
style  is  now  twelve  days.  The  Gregorian  re- 
gulation  does  not  absolutely  preclude  all  error 
in  future  ;  but  that  is  likely  to  be  so  trifling,  as 
not  to  require  particular  attention.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  year  has  by  no  means  been  the 
same  in  diflTerent  ages  and  countries.  The 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Jews,  in  all 
civil  affairs,  began  it  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  ecclesiastical  year  among  the  Jews,  the 
common  year  of  the  Persians,  and  ofthe  Romans 
under  Romulus,  commenced  in  spring  :  a  mode 
still  followed  in  many  of  the  Italian  states. 
Both  the  equinoxes,  as  well  as  the  summer  sol- 
slice,  were  each  the  commencing  date  in  some 
of  the  states  of  Greece.  The  Roman  year, 
from  the  time  of  Numa,  began  on  the  calends 
of  January ;  the  Arabs  and  Turks  compute 
from  the  16th  of  July  ;  the  christian  clergy  for- 
merly commen'fced  the  year  on  the  25th  of 
March  * — a  method  observed  in  Great  Britain, 
generally,  in  civil  affairs,  until  1752;  from 
which  period  our  civil  year  has  begun  on  the 
1st  of  January,  except  in  some  few  cases,  in 
which  it  still  commences  on  the  "  Day  of  An- 
nunciation,"  or  the  25th  of  March.  In  Scotland, 
the  year  was,  by  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  so 
early  as  the  27th  of  November,  1599,  ordered 
thenceforth  to  commence  in  that  kingdom  on 
the  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  25th  of 
March.  The  English  Church,  still,  in  her  so- 
lemn service,  renews  the  year  on  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  which  is  always  that  next 
to  or  on  St.  Andrew's  Day.  Our  ancestors, 
after  the  eslablishnient  of  Christianity,  usually 
began  their  year  at  Christmas,  and  reckoned  the 
commencement  of  their  cera  from  the  incarna- 
tion, or  birth  of  Christ.  William  the  Conqueror, 
however,  introduced  the  method  of  substituting 
the  first  year  of  his  own  reign  for  the  Christian 
iera.  At  subsequent  periods,  the  English  re- 
verted to  the  ancient  custom  ;  but  all  State 
proclamations,  patents,  charters,  and  acts  of 
Parliament,  have  continued  to  be  dated  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reigns  of  the  respec- 
tive sovereigns,  with  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,"  Ace.  The  Rus- 
sian government  did  not  adopt  the  Christian 
rru  until  the  time  of  Peter,  in  1725;  llieir  pre- 
vious practice  had  been  to  reckon  from  tlie 
world's  age,  or  the  year  ofthe  creation. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  rubbed  upon  soiled  white 
kid  gloves,  cleanses  them  vtry  much. 


AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


{From  the  New-  York  Farmer.] 
Cultivation  of  Grape  Vines  in  Pots.  By  the 
Editor. 
Very  considerable  attention  is  now  being 
paid,  by  gardeners  in  England,  to  the  cultiva. 
tion  ofthe  vine  in  pots.  In  some  instances 
the  long  cuttings  from  large  vines  are  curled 
around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  leaving  above  the 
soil  but  one  or  two  eyes,  which,  in  consequence 
ofthe  numerous  roots  that  are  made,  speedily 
obtain  a  vigorous  growth.  By  giving  the 
vinf's  a  circular  training,  they  will  become 
quite  ornainentul,  and  take  up  but  compara- 
tively little  space.  By  putting  the  pot  con- 
taiuing  the  vine  in  another,  and  filling  the 
space  between  them  with  soil,  a  uniform  mois- 
ture may  be  easily  preserved.  To  families 
living  in  towns  and  cities,  the  subject  is  of 
much  importance  ;  to  the  ladies  in  particular 

we  recommend  it.  Mr.  Mearns,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  thus  expresses  him- 
self in  the  Horticultural  Register,  on  this 
method  of  cultivating  them  in  England  : 

"  By  my  method  I  shall  introduce  vines  in- 
to any  farmer's  garden  in  the  kingdom,  where 
none  had  previously  been ;  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  little  besides  ten  or  twelve  lights  of 
glass  will  insure  him  from  500  to  1000  fine 
bunches  of  good  grapes'  the  first  season  !  If 
any  one  can  boast  the  same,  the  fact  has  nev- 
er been  laid  before  the  public,  else  it  is  likely 
I  should  have  seen  it.  I  go  thus  far,  on  pur- 
pose  to  raise  a  curiosity,  and  to  excite  every 
degree  of  emulation,  knowing,  that  if  such 
can  be  excited,  the  system  will  very  soon  dis- 
cover itself  to  be  most  important  to  tlie  coun- 
try. The  successful  cultivation  ofthe  grape 
is  certainly  one  of  the  simplest  branches  Oi 
the  art,  both  in  pots  and  in  borders  ;  if  a  vine 
be  left  entirely  to  itself  it  will  seen  become 
fructiferous,  after  having  been  for  years  un- 
der the  most  rigid  discipline  to  little  purpose. 
A  vine,  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  luxuriance, 
is  neither  the  most  fruitful  nor  produces  the 
finest  or  best  grapes.  I  have  seen  Ham- 
burghs,  from  three  to  six  and  eight  pounds 
weight  each  bunch  !  The  vines  comparative- 
ly weak,  and  vine  border  very  shallow,  and 
by  no  means  rich  ! 

"  As  curiosity  will  be  created  by  such  a  re- 
mark, 1  beg  to  state  that  such  grapes  were 
repeatedly  produced  by  a  Mr.  Min^iett,  for- 
merly gardener  to  Mi-s.  Powes,  Berwick 
House,  near  Shrewsbury. 

"  I  have  there  seen  bunches  of  Hamburghs 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  from 
eigiit  to  ten  inches  across  the  shoulders  ;  the 
berries  all  of  a  perfect  black,  as  close  as  they 
could  grow  together,  and  the  size  of  a  boy's 
large  marbles. 

"  I  have  coiled  into  pots  this  season  upward* 
of  a  hundred  branches;  forty  and  more  of 
which  1  have  got  into  action.  I  shall  con- 
tinue tw  introduce  others  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  if  1  can  starve  them  into  dormancy  by 
cold  bleak  exposure,  or  by  burying  them  in 
clay-cold  murkey  graves  or  caves!  or  by 
being  sunk  under  a  wall  on  a  north  aspect. 
I  am  begging  of  all  my  friends  the  long 
bran<;li(!s  which  they  cut  out  in  pruning,  and' 
U.S  fixr  as  Somersetshire,  Worcestershire, Staf- 
fordshiie,  &c.  iStc.,  .so  that  I  expect,  in  a 
short  time,  to  have  a  stock  of  plants  sufficient 
to  produce  1000  bunches  the  first  season." 
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'«  Put  in  your  cuttings  of  young  wood,  in 
coils  of  three,  four,  to  five   feet,  blinding  all 
the  eyes,  except  the  two  uppermost.    I  choose 
to  leave  two  eyes  till  the  finest  gets  the  lead, 
and  is  safe,  for  fear  of  accident  to  one  alone; 
I  then  slip  the  weakest  off.     If  placed  into  a 
bottom  heat,  and  the  eyes  be  buried  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  the  pots,  in  the  course  of  coil- 
ing,  by  the  time  the  best  eye  appears  above 
the  soil,  as  strong  as  the  bud  of  a  fine  aspara- 
gus!  the  whole  coils  beneath  will   be  com- 
pletely  occupied  with  young  active  roots  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  shoots  are   four  feet  long,  the 
pot  will  be  a  perfect  mat  of  those  eager  feed- 
ers.    Then  shift  and  top  the  shoot  and  never 
leave  on  any  laterals  ;  plunge  as  before  into  a 
fine  bottom  heat  and  encourage  the  main  top. 
most  eye  alone  to  push ;    and  lead   it  on,  but 
without  laterals,  till  it  is  again  four  feet  long; 
when,  if  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  shift,  top  it  as 
before,  and  encourage  again  the  uppermost  eye 
only  to  start ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  another  four 
feet,  if  not  over-potted  before,  it  will  require  a 
third  shifting.   Ifrequired,youmaystopateve. 
ry  four  feet,  five  or  six  times  ;    but  three  shift- 
ings  will  be  found  enough  for  the  season  ;  and 
you  had  best  not  suffer  it  to  reach  above  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  clear  bearing  wood 
At  the  end  of  the  season  you  will  have  shoots 
one  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  and  with  fine 
bold  eyes,  and  full  of  fine  set  bunches  for  the 
next  season ! 

"You  will  readily  perceive,  that,  by  such  nn 
early  and  abundant  accumulation  of  young 
vigorous  roots,  and  by  such  a  top  and  bottom 
management,  it  is  no  extraordinary  miracle  to 
have  every  cutting  a  fruit  bearing  shoot  at 
one  season's  growth  ;  and  by  a  proportional 
coil  of  large  older  wood,  it  will  be  equally  ob- 
vious  to  you  how  readily  such  will  produce  a 
fine  cn>p  the  first  season  !" 

"  The  extraordinary  progress  of  my  grapes 
upon  the  coiled  vines,  placed  in  a  bottom  heat, 
astonishes  every  one.  In  another  season, 
when  I  have  got  my  wood  early  ripened, 
intend  to  start  some  in  October,  and  to  have 
plenty  of  fine  ripe  grapes  by  the  middle  of 
February.  I  have  some  at  this  time  half 
grown,  the  branch  being  only  cut  from  the 
vine,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat  20th  of  No 
vember !  ♦  Can  such  things  be !'  Yes,  easily 
and  simply  so.  I  intend  to  keep  some  coil 
ers  as  late  as  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  before 
they  are  excited,  and  then  to  place  them  in  a 
bottom  heat.  The  fruit,  by  doing  so,  will  be 
perfectly  ripe  before  the  dull  weather  of  autumn 
sets  in,  but  not  so  with  the  wood  ;  by  which 
circumstance  they  will  retain  the  leaves  vigor 
ously  through  the  winter,  and  consequently  the 
fruit  will  retain  jts  plumpness  till  April  or  May 

"  You  will  now  say  this  is  going  too  far,  but 
it  undoubtedly  may  be  done.  New  ripe 
grapes  in  February,  and  plenty  of  old  grapes 
till  the  end  of  June  !  There  is  little  beyond 
the  power  of  man,  if  he  will  but  exert  those 
faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him." 


Uses  and  Cultivation  of  the  Pie  Plant  or  Rhu 
barb.  By  D.  F.  Ames.  [For  the  New 
York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine.] 

Mr.  Fleet, — America  is  blest  with  t. 
favorable  climate,  and  peopled  by  natives  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  who  variously  cultivate 
our  various  soil ;  and  yet  our  markets  are 
not  so  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
as  those  of  less  favored  lands.  This  arises, 
in  part,  from  the  very  limited  demand  for  any 
thing  out  of  the  common  way.     Animal  food 


lis  of  a  more  heating  and  irritable  nature  than 
vegetable  ;  consequently  less  adapted  for  our 
summer  season.     Indeed,   at   any    time,   the 
wholesomcness  as  well   as  luxuriance  of  our 
table  is  greatly  magnified    by  these  saluta- 
ry  additions.       Among  their  number,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention   of  your    readers  to  the 
Turkish  rhubarb,  rheum  rhaponticum.      This 
is  a  valuable  plant,  and  only  requires  to  be 
known  to  receive  general  cultivation ;    it  has 
the  important  recommendation  of  presenting 
itself  for  the   table,  when  few  others  for   a 
similar  purpose  are  to  be  had.     The  petioles 
or  stems  of  its  large  fan-like  leaf  are  the  part 
to  be  prepared.     When  the  leaf  is  fully  ex- 
panded, cut  it  close  to  the  main  stem,  remove 
the  green    top,    then  deprive  the    stalk    of 
its  outer  skin  by  stripping  it  down,  and  not  by 
cutting  with  a  knife ;  then  cut  it  in  small  lumps, 
not  too  thin,  and  either  boil   it   in  dumplings 
made  of  short  paste,  or  bake  it  in  tarts,  using 
sugar,  lemon,  <kc.,  to  the  taste.  It  is  found  great- 
ly to  improve  the  flavor  of  apple  tarts  or  pies, 
by  mixing  it  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  apples.     The  latter  fruit  having 
been  kept  through  the  winter  generally  loses 
its  flavor,  and  becomes  flat  and  insipid.     But 
the  good  housewife  will  soon  find  a  variety  of 
ways  to  cook  this  delightful   plant.      I   shall 
only  add  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
very  serviceable  in  aiding  the  discharge  of 
bile,  and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  its 
culture.     The  medical  rhubarb  is  principally 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and 
is  the  dried  root  of  this  plant.    It  grows  there 
in  great  abundance  upon  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,   preferring  a  light  sandy  soil,  on 
the  south  side,  but  in  the  shade ;    therefore 
procure  a  place  in  a  warm  shady  border  of 
your  garden,  loosen  the  earth,  far  and  (Uep, 
enrich  the  spot  with  some  rich  light  soil,  and 
place  the  root  upon  a  small   quantity  of  old 
stable  manure,  so  that  its  top,  before  any  leaves 
have  started,  be  six  inches  bolow  the  surface ; 
over  the  crown  of  the  root,  strew  a  little  more 
manure  and  cover  it  with  fine  mould.     In  the 
spring,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  above 
ground,  draw  the  earth  round  them,  and  when 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  has   attained  the  length 
ofsix  or  eight  inches,  they  may  be  cut  for 
use.     The  main  stem  will  attain  the  height  oi 
six  or  eight  feet.     The  root  for  planting  may 
be  obtained  at  the  seed  stores  and  nurseries. 
As  early  as  February  or  March,  some  grow- 
ers of  this  plant  put  barrels  or  large  boxes 
over  the  plants,  and   cover  the  whole  with 
heating  manure.      Thus  treated,   they  will 
grow  very  rapidly.     Others  let  them   stand 
in  open  warm  situations,  taking  no  other  pains 
than  keeping  the   ground    free  from   weeds, 
and  cut  the  leaves  as  wanted.     They  are  pro- 
pagated by  separating  the  suckers   or  roots 
from  the  main    stem.      In  a  few   years  one 
plant  will  make  a  dozen  or  more. 

D.  F.  Ames. 


Washing  akd  Shearing  Sheep. — When  we 
wash  sheep  in  warm  weather  to  cleanse  their 
wool  it  does  not  injure  them,  but  if  cold,  it 
does,  and  sometimes  introduces  the  rot. 

Washing  common  sheep's  wool  on  their 
backs  is  the  best  method  to  prepare  it  for  card- 
ing, that  I  have  observed,  if  it  is  well  done  ; 
and  the  best  \ray  to  do  this  is  to  put  the 
sheep  in  clean  running  w^atcr  (to  the  number 
of  50  or  60)  before  we  commence  washing; 
this  soaks,  and  dissolves  tfae  dirt  in  the  wool, 
so  that  even  merino  wool  is  made  much  clean- 
er. (This  we  discovered  by  a  merino  sheep 
jumping  out  of  a  boat  and  going  to  shore,  and 
when  we  washed  it,  the  wool  that  had  been] 


wet  was  considerably  cleaner.)     Then  care- 
fully wash  them  the  common  way. 

Wool  is  much  better,  when  shorn  early,  both 
for  carding  and  wearing. 
gl  have  shorn  my  sheep  from  the  Ist  of  5th 
mo.  (May,)  to  the  6th  mo.,  (June,)  and  by 
several  years'  experience  in  carding  wool,  have 
found  that  the  earlier  wool  is  shorn  the  belter 
it  works  ia  carding,  even  merino  as  well  as 
common  wool;  because  it  is  more  elastic,  and 
softer :  but  when  wool  is  shorn  late  in  the 
season,  it  becomes  dead  and  harsh,  and  is  sub- 
ject, when  carded,  to  nap  :  so  that  early 
shearing,  keepiag  sheep  in '  good  order,  and 
washing  wool  suitably,  are  material  objects. 

According  to  my  observation,  about  the  latter 
end  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  May  is 
mostly  warm  dry  weather  ;  that  if  sheep  were 
shorn  about  this  time,  their  wool  would  card, 
and  Avear  much  belter  than  when  shorn  late  ; 
and  they  do  as  well  with  me  as  when  their 
wool  was  taken  off  late,  having  a  suitable 
shelter. 

The  best  method  that  I  have  observed  of 

washing  common  wool  after    shearing  is  to 

)ut  8  or  10  lbs.  in  a  tub  of  cold,  soft  water; 

et  it  soak  30  or  40  minutes,  then  rub  it  slight- 

y  and   rinse    it  out ;  fill  the   tub   with  fresh 

wool  as  before,  in  the  same  water,  and  when 

thus  done,  rinse  it  in  clean  water,  and  shake  it 

out  loose  for  drying.     Warm  water  takes  the 

grease   too   clean,  out   of   common   wool   for 

'carding ;  and  it  makes  it  harsh,  and  is  more 

or  less  subject  to  be  fulled  ;  soaking  the  wool 

'dissolves  the  dirt,  and  this  is  all  we  want  out 

'of  common  wool ;  to  rub  it  slightly,  for  wool 

imay  be  fulled  by  rubbing  it  much,  and  wool 

'should  not  be  fulled,  for  that  will  cause  it  to 

[nap  in  carding;  to  shake  it  out  loose,  for  wool 

jmade  loose  and  unconnected  cards  the  best ; 

jit  is  best  not  to  empty  the  water  until  done 

washing,  because  the  oftener  we  wash  in  the 

same  water  the  cleaner  wool  will  be  ;  for  the 

grease  in  wool  acts  like  soap,  in  cleansing  it ; 

on  this  account  it  is   preferable  to  wash  the 

locks  first,  before  we  wash  that  which  is  for 

more  particular  use. 

Wool  ought  to  be  taken  in  before  rain,  for 
that  injures  it,  by  connecting,  or  interlocking 
the  fibres;  it  also  makes  it  harsh  and  com- 
pact.— [Ohio  Aurora.] 

CnLTiTATioii  or  Gardes  Seeds. — Without 
great  care  in  raising  seeds,  many  kinds  of 
garden  plants  will  deteriorate  or  become  of 
mixed  varieties.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
make  an  early  selection  of  the  very  best  plants 
for  seed,  but  those  growing  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  produce  the  desirable  pro- 
perties. If  planted  near  each  other,  particu- 
larly if  they  flower  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  sure  to  mix,  and,  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  produce  inferior  plants.  Among  the  vege- 
tables liable  to  hybridise  are  the  brassica 
family,  including  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  &.C.,  and  different  kinds  of  peas, 

beans,  cucumbers,  beets,  onions,  lettuce,  and 
corn.     The  latter,   in   particular,  will,  by  the 
aid  of  strong  winds,  mix  at  a  great  distance 
Those  who  grow  seed  for  sale  cannot  be  too 
careful. 

Q,uicK  Silver  in  Trees. — On  reading  the 
following  paragraph,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  the  infusion  of 
mineral  or  vegetable  preparations  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  of  peach  trees,  infected  with 
the  yellows,  might  be  attended  with  good  effects. 

"  Mr.  Garrigues  states  that  h  plum  tree  in  his 
vicinity,  which  had  for  neverai  years  dropped  all 
its  fruit  prematurely,  had,  since  a  hole  had  been 
bored  into  it,  and  a  quantity  of  quick  silver  de- 
posited therein,  ripened  its  fruit,  which  had  been 
so  abundant  as  more  tJian  to  supply  the  family 
of  the  owner." 
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i.iTERAttY  NOTICES. 
No.  XXVI. 

Peoria,  Illinois,  March. 
I  have  gone  through  a  variety  of  amusing  and 
some  vexatious  adventures  in  crossing  iho  country 
from  Galena  to  this  central  place  ;  but  you  have  now 
been  with  me  bo  long  upon  the  prairies  that  I  shall 
not  fatigue  you  hy  detailing  more  of  a  traveller's 
passing  mishaps  and  petty  encounters.  The  great 
melting  of  the  snows  that  detained  me  at  6a. 
lena,  was  followed  by  a  sharp  frost,  which,  crusting 
over  the  swollen  streams,  nr^ade  their  passage  very 
painful  for  the  horses.  In  passing  through  the  Win. 
ncbago  swamp,  we  drove  for  the  distance  of  a  mile 
through  water  up  to  the  chests  of  our  horses,  and 
so  heavily  coated  with  ice,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
the  leaders  could  do  to  break  a  way  with  their  fore 
feet.  My  fellow  traveller,  however,  for  I  started 
with  but  one  from  Galena,  proved  to  be  an  old  cam. 
paigner  and  capital  travelling  companion,  and  we 
managed   to  extract  some  amusement  from  every 

occurrence,  however  annoying  ;  and  whether  we 
were  jolting  over  the  frozen  ground  in  «n  open  wagon 
without  sptings  or  seats,  or  keeping  the  freezing 
night.wind  away  by  stuffing  our  bed  clothes  in  the 
crevices,  as  we  shared  a  pallet  together  in  some  halt 
constructed  log  edifice,  the  spirit  of  fun  and  good 
humor  has  been  sympathetic  between  us. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Galena,  we  passed  over 
a  reach  of  prarie,  some  12  or  14  miles  in  extent, 
where  my  companion,  who  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
was  fortunate  enough,  a  few  winters  ago,  to  bo  the 
cause  of  saving  a  great  many  lives.  A  vrain  of  sleighs, 
holding  more  than  a  dozen  people,  among  whom  were 
several  females,  started  immediately  after  breakfast 
to  cross  this  narrow  arm  of  the  prairie  ;  and  though 
the  distance  was  only  as  I  have  stated  it,  they 
contrived  somehow  to  lose  their  way  in  the  snow, 
and  night  closing  in  found  them  apparently  as  far 
from  the  house  they  were  seeking,  as  when  they 
started  in  the  morning.  They  lisd,  in  fact,  during  a 
sudden  flurry  of  snow,  turned  completely  round, 
and,  as  my  companion  was  the  first  to  discover, 
were  actually  going  backwards  instead  of  ad- 
vancing on  their  route.  A  council  was  at  once  held, 
and  all  except  my  friend  were  for  still  pushing  for. 
ward,  thougli  the  horses  were  worn  down  with  fa. 
tigue,  and  several  of  the  travellers  already  frost  bit. 
ten  or  becoming  torpid  with  cold.  But  my  com- 
panion,  who  probably  had  more  experience  in  such 
scenes  than  any  of  the  company, immediatclytook  com. 
mand  and  ordered  a  halt,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  move  a  step  further,  and  warning  them  that  they 
would  perish  should  they  not  make  use  of  the  few 
moments  of  light  that  were  left  them  to  secure  them- 
selves for  the  night.  Providentially  every  one  yield, 
cd  to  him.  The  horses  were  turned  loose,  and  the 
snow  having  been  removed  from  a  large  space  of 
ground,  it  was  forthwith  covered  withbufTaloe  skins, 
and  the  largest  sleigh  in  the  train  placed  inverted 
upon  them.  The  whole  company  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  friend,  crawled  beneath  the  impending 
structure,  while  he  remained  outside  and  covered 
up  the  box  with  snow,  shovelling  it  on  with  a  piece 
of  board.  This  exercise — which  alone  saved  his  life, 
while  it  ensured  the  safety  of  theirs — he  continued 
till  morning,  when  some  of  the  horses  having  found 
their  way  into  the  settlements,  the  people  came  out 
and  led  the  company  to  their  homes.  During  the 
same  spell  of  weather,  if  not  on  the^  same  night,  two 
waggoners  and  some  oxen  were  frozen  on  the  praiiie, 
farther  down  the  country,  on  a  route  which  I  have 
aincc  passed.  There  were  three  of  them  in  compa- 
ny, each  with  a  team,  haling*  goods  to  some  point  on 
th';?IHinois.  Finding  their  oxen  gradually  becoming 
•ri/f  with  cold,  they  determined  to  leave  them  and 
hurry  on  to  a  house.  One  of  the  thr«;6  gave  out  be. 
fore  they  had  gone  many  miles,  and  his  companions 
buried  him  in  a  snow  bonk ;  the  second  sank 
down    on    the    road ;  and  the  third  only  succeeded 

in     reaching     a    house     and    saving    his     life. 

Part  of  the    load  of  these  poor  fellows  consisted 


*  Pronounced  hauling  :  a  term  universally  used  at 
the  Wcat  instead  of  its  northern  synonyme  "draw- 
ing." They  have  Shakspeare's  authority  for  it — "I 
think  oxen  and  wain  ropes  cannot  hale  them  to. 
gether." — Twiltth  Night.        , 


of  blankets,  which,  had  they  known,  it  might  have 
saved  them.  The  incident  struck  me  when  told  near 
the  spot  on  a  cold  day,  though  not  so  much  as  a  si- 
milar story  which  I  heard  when  I  first  came  upon 
the  grand  prairie  in  Indiana.  It  related  to  the  fate 
of  an  emigrant  who  attempted  to1;ross  a  broad  arm 
of  the  prpirie  with  his  family,  in  an  open  wagon,  on 
a  very  cold  day.  They  ware  found  stiff  in  the  road, 
the  horses  frozen  in  their  traces,  and  standing  up- 
right, as  if  petrified  by  some  sudden  influence,  and 
the  man  leaning  against  the  wagon,  with  a  fragment 
torn  iVom  it  in  his  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  trying 
to  make  a  fire.  The  mother  sat  apright,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  but  the  children  were  curled 
about  her  feet  in  every  position  that  an  attempt  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  cruel  exposure  could 
suggest.  But  these  stories,  of  which  I  could  tell 
you  a  hundred,  begin  now  to  lose  their  effect,  as, 
with  the  gradual  opening  of  spring  I  find  myself  ap. 
proaching  a  milder  region.  The  last  day's  travel 
has  led  along  those  sunny  bottoms  of  the  Illinois, 
where,  even  at  this  early  season,  the  chattering  of 
the  paroquet  may  be  hoard  upon  every  side  ;  and 
here  and  there  I  have  delighted  to  observe  a  tender 
green  stealing  over  those  sheltered  meadows  he. 
neath  the  retreating  banks  of  the  river,  whose  nar. 
row  limits  and  basin.like  appearance  answer  so  com. 
pletely  to  ray  preconceived  ideas  of  a  prairie-  The 
Illinois  about  30  miles  above  this  point  expands  into 
a  fine  lake,  upon  the  banks  of  which  Peoria  is  aitua. 
ted.  The  site  is  one  of  the  prettiest  for  a  town  that 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  approach  to  it,  through  alternate 
prairies  and  richly  wooded  bottoms,  that  fringe  the 
lake  with  a  vegetation  of  stupendous  growth,  and 
give  glimpses  ot  its  sparkling  waters  and  blue  islets 
through  lestoons  of  vines  that  overiiang  the  road  for 
miles  continuously,  must  in  summer  be  like  a  scene 
of  fairy  land. 

Peoria  is  about  the  geographical  centre  of  Illinois, 
though  by  no  means  as  yet  the  centre  of  population, 
which  is  still  far  to  the  southeast.  This  place  is  ra- 
pidly improving,  and  may  very  possibly  become  the 
future  seat  of  Government.  It  has  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  bituminous  coal  in  its  vicinity  and  com- 
mands  an  unbroken  steamboat  navigation  with  St. 
Louis.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  fertile.  The  soil, 
like  that  of  Illinois  generally,  is  better  suited  to  the 
grazier  than  the  agriculturist.  It  is  composed  of  a 
black  and  rich  mould,  with  a  small  admixture  of  fine 
silicious  sand,  and  rests  on  soft  and  permeabU  clay 
without  being  interspersed  with  stone  or  gravel. — 
This  formation,  as  is  observed  by  Governor  Coles 
in  an  excellent  address  before  a  scientific  body  in 
Illinois,  whilst  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of 
perennial  streams  and  fountains,  and  impedes  the 
plough  of  the  agriculturist,  and  endangers  his  health 
by  the  creation  of  miasma,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mid. 
die  lands  furnishes  inexhaustible  meadows  to  the 
grazier,  and  every  facility  for  canals  and  railroads. 
The  Illinois  river  was  described  by  Gen.  G.  B. 
Clark  so  long  ago  as  1777,  as  ''a  natural  canal  pas. 
sing  through  natural  meadows ;"  and  the  facility 
with  which  branches  might  be  made  as  the  country 
requires  them,  is  now  very  apparent.  The  route  of 
the  proposed  canal  (of  which  I  have  before  spoken) 
to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  a  communication  of  only 
one  hundred  miles,  commences  at  a  point  on  the 
Chicago  river,  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the 
water  is  12  feet  deep,  and  on  a  level  with  Lake 
Michigan :  thence  seven  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
summit  level,  which  is  17  feet  above  the  surface  of 
lake  Michigan,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  above  the 
Deplaine  :  thence  (for  a  ship  canal,)  down  the  vaU 
ley  of  the  Deplaine  and  Illinois,  about  90  miles,  with 
175  feet  descent  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  Vermillion, 
four  miles  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois  river;  at 
which  point  that  stream  is  naviglAe  for  steamboats 
at  all  seasons. 


Ten  years,  and  $40,000  have  now  beenspent  upon 
this  work,  and  not  a  shovelful  of  earth,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  is  yet  removed  from  the  soil.  Let  the 
New  York  merchants  step  in  and  make  it,  and  the 
warehouses  of  Buffalo  will  be  to  St.  Louis  what 
those  of  New  Orleans  are  at  present.  New  York 
will  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  the  Missouri  will  be  tribu- 
tary to  her  market.  A  canal  boat  that  can  navigate 
the  lakes  may  then  clear  at  Coentics  slip  and  dis^ 
charge  her  cargo  at  a  trading  post  on  the  Yellow 
Stone.  Such  a  canal  would  be  to  this  Union  what 
a  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  would  be  to  the 
world.  The  one  would  draw  St.  Louis  as  near  to 
New  York  as  the  other  would  India  to  Europe.  It 
would  be  well  indeed  that  Government  should  make 
it ;  but  the  means  required  are  so  slight  in  compari. 
•on  with  those  invested  in  a  hundred  similar  works 


in  differcnl  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  bring  it  easily 
within  the  limits  of  individual  enterprize.  The 
State  of  Illinois,  judging  from  the  progress  already 
made,  will  not  complete  the  canal  for  half  a  century 
to  come.  The  want  of  capital  is  here  so  great  as 
almost  to  seal  up  each  outlet  for  enterprize,  though 
they  present  themselves  on  every  side  ;  and  our  east- 
ern capitalists  are  so  completely  ignorant  of  the 
prodigious  resources  of  this  region,  that  it  may  be 
long  before  the  defect  is  supplied.  Were  the  people 
in  our  rich  eastern  cities  more  familiar  with  even  the 
geographical  relations  of  this  extraordinary  region, 
I  am  convinced  that  more  than  one  company  would 
be  formed,  that  would  be  eager  to  purchase  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  at  a  handsome  premium,  the  right 
of  making  the  canal  and  holding  it  in  joint  steck  for 
a  term  of  years.     When  people  of  capital   and  on. 

terprize  open  their  eyes  to  this  matter,  the  work  will 
be  accomplished  in  three  seasons,  and  as  you  may 
then  take  a  steamboat  at  Buffalo  and  check  a  berth 
for  St.  Peters,  a  trip  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  will 
soon  be  thought  no  more  of,  than  is  now  an  excursion 
to  Niagara.  Fishing  parties  will  be  made  up  at  Islip 
for  lake  Pepin  ;  and  Hewitt  will  furnish  port  folios 
to  tourists  that  wander  away  to  sketch  the  awful 
scenery  of  the  (now)  remote  ••  Thundsr's  Nkst."* 
while  "the  Tetons  of  the  burnt  wood"  will  supply  Jen. 
iiings's  larder  with  game,  and  Paulding's  beet  Ma. 
deira  be  drank  by  gentlemen  that  shoot  elk  among 
the  Dacotahs. 

St.  Louis,  March,  1834. 

Here  I  am,  safely  at  last  in  the  renowned  city  of 
San'  Louis.  Our  route  from  Peoria,  by  the  way  of 
the  flourishing  towns  of  Springfield,  Jacksonville, 
and  Alton,  through  the  small  meadow- like  and  half 
cultivated  prairies  of  Lower  Illinois,  was  very  agreea- 
ble ;  and  in  crossing  one  prairie  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  on  fire  on  overy 
side  around  me.  The  hour  was  near  midnight,  and 
the  spectacle  was  magnificent  beyond  description. 
An  illustration  by  Westall's  pencil  of  The  Rich  Man 
in  the  Burning  Lake,  which  I  have  seen  somewhere, 
would  give  as  near  an  idea  of  the  scene  as  the  paint, 
er's  art  could  convey.  In  one  place  the  prairie  pre. 
sen'ed  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  broad  burning 
pool,  in  others  the  flames  swelled  up  like  seas  of 
tire,  rolling  the  liquid  element  in  solid  columns  over 
the  land  ;  and  then,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  itself, 
when  they  break  upon  the  shore,  a  thousand  forked 
tongues  of  flame  would  project  themselves  far  be- 
yond  the  broken  mass,  and  greedily  lick  up  the  dry 
aliment  that  lay  before  them.  Our  horses  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  phenomenon  at  all,  and  we  drove 
so  near  to  the  fire  as  to  feel  the  heat  very  sensibly. 
But  though  we  probably  incurred  no  danger,  it  was  al- 
most startling  at  times  to  see  a  wall  of  fire  as  high  as 
ourhorses'ears,  i.i  some  places  stretching  along  the 
roadside,  while  the  flames,would  shoot  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more,  when  a  gust  of  wind  would 
sweep  the  prairie. 

We  had  an  accession  of  four  or  five  passengers  at 
Jacksonville,  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  find 
that  out  of  six  persona  in  the  stage,  we  had  four 
colonels ;  and  when  we  chanced  to  stop  at  a  tavern, 
where  I  saw  a  cartridge  box  and  a  musket,  over  the 
mantelpiece,  I  could  not  help  remarking  aloud,  that 
it  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  existence  of  a  private, 
I  had  seen  in  the  coimiry.  Some  of  the  colonels 
looked  a  little  sour,  and  the  jest  might  not  have  passed 
off  as  easily  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  had  not  my 
friend,  who  was  also  a  colonel,  entered  my  name  on 
the  tavern  register  by  the  same  distinguished  title, 
which,  I  presume,  qualified  me  to  speak  a  little  ad 
libitim  of  militia  deeds  of  arms. 

The  population  seen  in  the  last  few  days,  seemed 
to  be  of  a  very  mixed  character  :  some  were  quakers, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  they  had  every  necessary  and 
comfort  of  life ;  others  again,  were  miserable  look- 
ing  creatures,  from  North  Carolina  and  parts  of  Ten. 
neesee,  who  lived  with  scarcely  any  labor,  and  kept 
a  blanket  suspended  over  their  porch  instead  of  a 
door — in  log  huts,  that  had  been  built  for  several  sea- 
sons. At  Alton,  again  I  saw  in  their  neat  white 
houses,  with  their  green  Venetian  blinds-.-their  taste, 
ful  piazzas  and  pretty  enclosures,  with  newly  planted 
shrubbery — sure  indications  of  a  New  England  popu- 
lation. The  same,  or  even  greater  marks  of  im- 
provement and  superiority  in  their  style  of  living,  over 
the  mass  of  emigrants  hither,  are  manifest,  I  am  told, 
wherever  the  English  have  estabUshed  themselves  in 


*  A  young  officer  of  the  first  Infantry,  who  com. 
mandcd  an  exploring  party  into  this  savage  region, 
so  called  by  the  Indians,  arrived  from  his  tour  while 
I  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  described  the  scene- 
ry  as  possessing  a  desolate  grandeur  which  words 
ceald  not  paint. 
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Illinois.  I  have  missed  aU  their  settlementg,  by  pass- 
Ing  to  the  westward  of  them.  But  both  here  and  in 
Michigan,  1  have  always  heard  the  English  residents 
spoken  of  with  respect  and  affection.       .     . 

A  few  mile,  below  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi,  I  pas- 
sed a  deserted  village,  the  whole  population  of  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  ^he  "  M.Ik  8ickne8».t"  The 
hamlet  consisted  of  a  couple  of  mills  and  a  number  o« 
frame  hougee.not  one  of  which  were  now  tenanted  ; 
but  the  dried  weeds  of  last  year  choked  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  latter,  and  the  raceways  of  the  mills  were 
cumbered  up  with  floating  timber,  while  the  green 
slime  of  two  summers  bung  heavy  upon  their  mo- 
tionless wheels.  Not  an  object  but  ourselves  moved 
through  the  silent  town ;  and  the  very  crows  them- 
selves  ae<9med  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  fated 
place  when  they  came  in  view  of  the  thickly-sown 
burial  ground  on  the  skirts  ot  the  deserted  village. 

We  were  now  on  the  famous  "American  bottom;" 
and  I  was  really  astonished  at  the  prodigious  size  of 
ihe  trees,  and  the  magnificent  vegetation  which  thia 
region  displays,  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  looked 
far  from  healthy.  At  Alton  we  struck  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  few  miles  below  we  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  where  its  white  and  turbid  current 
could  be  seen  rushing  in  among  the  Islands  and  stain 
ing  the  limpid  tide  of  the  Father  of  rivers  far  down 
the  western  shore,  while  for  twenty  miles  below 
that  clear  stream  still  preserved  its  purity  on  the 
eastern  side.  Surely  Father  Hennepin  wad  mistaken, 
when  he  called  the  streams  above  and  below  the  Mis- 
souri by  the  same  name  i  For  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
except  in  its  breadth  and  volume  of  water,  bears  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Lower  river ;  while  the 
Missauri,  as  it  tears  through  its  muddy  banks  to  drink 
that  beautiful  tide,  soon  gives  its  own  turbulent  char- 
acter to  the  whole  stream  below,  and  even  impresses 
its  peculiar  features  upon  the  gulf  in  which  it  at  last 
looses  itself. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  cross  when  we  ar 
rived  opposite  to  St.  Louis,  and  I  amused  myself  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night,  in  listening  to  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells — the  first  I  had  heard  in  many  a 
month — and  watching  the  lights  as  they  danced  along 
the  lines  of  the  dusky  rity,  and  were  reflected  in  the 
dark  rolling  river.  We  crossed  in  time  for  break- 
fast,  and  I  am  now  tolerably  established  at  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place.  H. 

The  works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood. — New  York. — 
Hauek  &  Brothers. — Vol.  1. — Comprising  the 
history  of  Henry  Milner,  a  httle  boy,  who  was  not 
brought  up  according  to  the  fashions  of  this  world. 

The  deserved  success  which  attended  the  publica. 
ti*n  of  a  uniform  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworths  works  ; 
now  so  recently  completed  by  her  lasct  admirable, 
every  way  admirable  tale  of  Helen,  has  induced,  we 
may  presume,  the  same  enterprizing  publishers  to  un 
dertake  a  similar  edition  of  the  works  oi  Mrs.  Sher« 
wood  ;  devoted  like  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  the 
improvement  of  her  fellow  creatures — tho'  by  the 
more  immediate  and  direct  intervention  of  religion. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  without  omitting  the  occasional 
introduction  of  religious  sanctions  to  enforce  moral 
precepts,  mainly  relies  on  the  present  and  immediate 
advantage  and  happiness  which  flow  from  an  obser- 
vance of,  aud  strict  adherence  to,  truth  and  duty. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  pre- 
sents obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion, which,  from  its  superior  sanctity  and  obligation, 
suiiersedes  any  appeal  to,  or  reliance  on,  less  exalt- 
ed motives  of  action. 

Together,  these  two  writers — dissimilar  in  quality 
and  yet  both  of  great  ability — have  fiirnished  ma- 
terials of  rare  excellence  for  conducting  moral  and 
religious  education. 

Henry  Milner  has  never  before  been  republished 
complete  in  this  country.  It  is  not  perhaps  as  at- 
tractive, upon  tho  whole,  as  the  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
or  Roxabel,  yet  it  is  attractive  notwithstanding. 

The  number  of  volumes  to  which  this  edition  will 
extend  is  not  ascertained.  Meanwhile,  we  hazard 
nothing,  we  are  sure,  in  predicting  ample  oRcourage. 
ment  to  this  new  and  meritorious  enterprize  of  the 
Harpers. 

+.A  fatal  spasmodic  disease  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  first  attacks  the 
cattle,  and  then  those  who  eat  beef  or  driak  milk. 


The  Ladies  CoMrAwioN,' No.  1 — New  York:  W.] 
W.  Snowdkn — Another  monthly  Magazine,  "de- 
voted to  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts."  Truly,  we! 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  light  reading,  but  whe-j 
ther,  it  is  as  advantageous  as  it  is  abundant,  "may; 
be  well  questioned."  This  is  a  well  printed  miscel-l 
lany,  of  about  50  pages — double  columns ;  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  stories,  tales,  and  anecdotes,  se- 
lected and  original. 

A  System  of  MooERn  Geography,  with  an  Atlas, 
by  G.  M.  HtTNTiNGTON.  Hartford  :  E.  HrjrrmGxoN 
&  Co.  New  York:  R.  B.  Holmes.— This  i-*  de- 
signed  for  schools  and  academies,  and  as  a  general 
geographical  reading  book.  It  is  a  general  and  rapid 
view  of  the  outlines  geographically,  and  historically, 
of  marking  incidents  in  each  country.  The  United 
States  of  course  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  book  de- 
signed for  American  schools,  but  it  does  not  exclude 
from  notice  any  other  country.  There  are  .wood 
cuts,  representing  peculiarities  of  diflerent  people, 
p'ubl'c  edifices,  &c.  The  maps  in  the  accompanying 
Atlas  are  colored,  and  apparently  accurate.  ;^The 
whole  seems  carefully  and  skilfully  prepared. 

Conversations  of  a  Father  with   his  Son,  on 

SOME  LEADING    POINTS     IN    NaTURAL   PHILOSOPHY,    by] 

the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper.  New  York,  N.  B.  Holme«.| 
— There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  now  a  days, 
though  possibly  the  very  facilities  which  exist  for 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  may 
lead  to  a  neglect  of  that  arduous,  systematic,  and 
persevering  study  which  alone  can  make  really 
learned  men.  Meanwhile  let  us  welcome  all  of  good 
we  can — and  as  such  we  consider  this  little  volume — 
which  explains  practically  and  intelligibly  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter,  of  the  solar  system,  of  colors,  and 
other  analagous  wonders,  for  such  indeed  they 
never  cease  le  be  even  to  those  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand all  about|[their  laws.  This  little  book  is, 
too,  very  well  printed. 

French  Reader,  or  a  step  to  Translation,  &c., 
by  Jos.  F.  A.  B(EUF  :  New  York — Sold  by  the  pub- 
lisher, 28  Murray  street,  and  by  the  booksellers  ge- 
perally. — This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work,  prepar- 
ed by  a  practical  man,  whoso  wide  and  intelligent 
experience  as  a  teacher,  has  taught  him  the  difficul 
ties  most  obvious  and  common  among  learners,  and 
who  in  these  pages,  has  applied  himself  to  diminish 
or  overcome Jthem.  There  is  also  a  treatise,  well 
executed,  on  pronunciation,  the  accents,  &,c. 

Law  of  Real  Property. — An  Essay  on   the  law 
of  real  property  in  New  Jersey,  by  William  M.  Scud, 
der,  Esq.,  will,  as  we  learn,  be  issued  from  one  ef 
the  New  Jersey  presses,  sometime  during  tho  sum 
mer.     It  is  recommended  by   Chief  Justice   Horn- 
blower,  of  that  State. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  (June — Boston 
J.  T.  BtJCKrNGBAM— clever  as  usual — and   varied. — 
It  flags  not  in  spirit  or  in  interest.    We  exract  a 
short  passage,  on  a  familiar  subject. 

DUNNING. 

"  Shut,  (hut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigued,  I  laid  ; 

"  Tie  up  the  kuockrr,  gay  1  'm  lick,  I  'ni  dead." 

Misery,  they  say,  acquaints  a  man  with  strange 
bed-fellows  ;  and  poverty  acquaints  him  with  unwel- 
come followers.  The  word  dun — what  the  thing  is, 
we  need  not  in  these  times  define — is  derived  from 
a  troublesome  fellow,  a  collector  of  bills,  named 
John  Dun.  Happy  mortal,  he  has  gained  immortali- 
ty,  like  McAdam,  by  giving  his  name  to  a  science. — 
John  Doc  and  Richard  Roe  have  not  such  general 
celebrity.  I  detest  the  name,  and  I  love  n«t  the 
thing, — though  it  is  principally  for  my  friends  that 
my  sympathies  are  awakened.  The  last  case  in 
which  I  had  a  personal  interest, — and  though  I  write 
for  Magazines,  be  it  promulgated  that  I  expect  no 
other, — is  a  present  call  from  the  printer's  de- 
mon foi  copy.  Take  it,  and  away.  "  So,  being 
gone,   I   am    myself,  again." 

The  Chinese  are  a  vi  ise  people  ;  their  institutiuos 
are  perfect, — the  paternal  government  is  better  than' 
the  presidential.  They  have  one  law,  by  the  adop-j 
tion  of  which,  we  should  be   more    relieved   than  by 

the  restoration  of  the  depositet,  the  re-charter  of  th» 


Bank,  or  {even]  the  abdication  of  the  President.  It 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  the  very 
thing  for  mc.  In  China,  there  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty.four  days  of  rest, — days  wherein  no  one 
carries  to  iuiother  bill  or  note, — days  on  whichjpro- 
tests  are  inoperative,  and  duns  illegal. 

There  are,  however,  countries  in  thefEast  less  en- 
lightened than  China,    and  also   in  the  West.     In 

Merry  England,"  w^hat  are  the  records  of  the  Fleet, 
especially  in  the  last  century,  but  a  book  upon  tho 
misfortunes  and  imprudencies  of  genius.  Fielding 
was  almost  at  home  in  it ;  descriptions  of  a  prison, 
are  his  most  familiar  and  graphic  chapter.  He  de. 
scribes  like  a  man  who  was  confined  to  his  subject ; 
like  a  wight  who  has  no  view  of  the  world  but  what 
conies  through  a  grated  lattice.  The  very  light  of  the 
sun  on  his  cold  floor,  was  chequered  with  bars.  Debt, 
in  England,  is  criminal,  and  poverty  the  heavient  of 
misfortunes.  There  are  two  great  principles  that 
sway  ihe  nation,  which  thinks  it  sways  the  earth,  and 
which  poesesses  but  too  much  of  this  planet.  These  are 
Wealth  and  Fashion, — fashion  is  the  strongest,  from 
the  deep-rooted  aristocracy.  The  cousin  of  a  Duke, 
or  the  flatterer  of  a  Dutchess,  may  be  poor  in  all  pride, 
and  claim  the  precedence  of  fashion  over  mere  opu- 
lence. This  is  the  reason  why  the  English  are  so 
shocked  in  America  at  our  disregard,  or  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  local,  conventional,  fashionable  modes  of 
England,  which,  in  England,  were  invented  and  are 
kept  up  witii  great  care,  to  restrain  the  irruptioru  of 
the  vulgar,  for  such,  ninety  nine  in  the  hundred  are 
esteemed, — as  the  Romans  built  a  wall  across  the 
island,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

This  may  seem  discursive, — but  from  Fashian  to 
Duns,  is  but  one  step.  In  France,  the  wight  subject 
to  the  latter,  has  less  to  endure  than  his  contempora- 
ries  in  England.  ■  A  foreigner,  however,jB;not  fa- 
vorably or  hospitably  distinguished  by  the  law.  He 
may  be  incarcerated  for  debt  till  death  comes  to  re- 
lease him. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  most  nations,  the  rich  make  the 
laws, — for  poverty  is  generally  harshly  treated.  The 
debtor,  in  ancient  Rome,  might  be  sold  to  captivity 
across  the  Tiber.  In  some  of  the  less  enlightened 
countries,  he  is,  at  this  day,  a  slave  and  may  be  sold 
like  any  other  cattle.  In  China,  there  are  laws  that 
the  creditor  shall  not  seize  for  debt,  the  debtor  or  his 
wife,  which  shows  that  such  a  custom  existed. 

In  this  country,  where  every  body  is  rich  and  thriv- 
ing, debtors  are  hardly  within  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  the  legislation  respecting  them  is  of  course  dif. 
ferent  in  various  states.  The  slavery  has  been  light, 
ened  in  our  own  State,  and  the  limits  of  the  captive 
have  been  enlarged.  In  the  times  of  the  pious  found- 
ers of  our  commonwealth  the  following  lesson  would 
have  had  its  influence.  It  relates  to  a  certain 
king  who  was  not  above  overlooking  his  own  trea. 
sure : 

"  And  when  he  had  begim  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  u- 
lents|  but  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord 
commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made. — 
The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshipped  him, 
saying.  Lord,  have  patience  with  mc,  and  I  will  pay 
you  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  m»v«d 
with  compassion,  and  loosed  him  and  forgave  him  the 
debt.  Bat  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one 
of  his  fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred 
pence  :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  throat,  saying.  Pay  ine  that  thou  owest.  And  his 
fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  leet,  and  besought 
him,  saying.  Have  patiitnce  with  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast 
him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when 
his  feliow-sorvants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were 
very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that 
was  done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I  for. 
gave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desircdbt  me : 
shouldst  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  And  his 
lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors, 
till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him." 

The  facilities  of  credit  have  sometimes  been  too 
great;  dealers  have  been  too  ready  to  tnut — that 
ill-omened  word  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  When 
there  is  no  security  but  in  the  character,  or  puncta. 
alityof  the  purchaser,  this  facility  of  credit  will  be 
much  diminished.  It  has  already  had  a  bad  efl^ecton 
the  public  morals, — the  younger  class  of  dealers  are 
more  adventurous  more  entepriting,  than  the  old. — 
Their  word  is  not  so  food  and  their  bond  requires 
more  sureties.  The  distinctions  o(  mewn  and  tuvm 
have  l>een  shaken,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  and  moralist  to  restore  them  to  their 
originaJ  strQO,gtb- 
Th^  first  I^BOn  M  be  planted  and  rooted  in  th« 
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mind  of  a  child  is  to  luvc  God,  and  never  tell  a  lie. 
I'he  aecoad  should  be  to  shun  debt,  and  respect  the 
most  trifling  rights  of  property  in  others.  To  shun 
debt  is,  however,  a  sort  o(  corollary  to  the  lesson 
on  truth;  for  he  who  has  no  debts,  avoids  the 
strongest  temptation  to  tell  a  lie.  Our  veracity — all 
our  virtues — the  respect  of  the  world — the  respect 
of  ourselves,  depend  upon  independence.        R.  C. 

SUiHMARY. 

The  Coin  Bill. — Wo  were  in  error  yesterday,  in 
our  supposition  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  referred  to  our  own 
gold  and  silver  coins,  as  well  as  to  foreign  silver 
coins.  It  regulates  the  value  of  the  latter  only,  at 
will  be  seen  by  the  bill  annexed,  in  the  amend 
shape,  in  which  it  passed. 

A  Bill  regulating  the  value  of  certain  Foreign  Silver 

Coins  within  the  United  States. 
'  Be  it  enacted,  ^c.  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  lollowing  silver  coins  shall  be  of  the  le- 
gal value  and  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the 
United  States,  by  tale,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  demands  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  the 
dollar ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Central  America,  of  not  less  weight  than 
as  now  coined,  and  those  restamped  in  Brazil  of  the 
like  weight,  when  of  not  less  fineness  than  ten  ounces, 
fifteen  pennyweights,  and  twelve  grains  of  pure  sil- 
ver, in  the  troy  pound  ot  twelve  ounces  of  standard 
silver  ;  and  the  five-franc  pieces  of  France,  when  of 
not  less  fineness  than  ten  ounces  and  sixteen  penny, 
weights  in  twelve  ounces  troy  weight  of  standard  siU 
ver,  at^the  rate  of  ninety-three  cents  each. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  he 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause 
assays  of  the  aforesaid  silver  coins,  made  current 
by  this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report 
of  the  result  thereof  to  Congress. 

Phenix  Bank,  New  York,  May  Q4,  1834. 

Dear  Sir — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Phenix  Bank,  the  subject  ol  redeem- 
ing the  notes  of  all  the  banks  in  this  State,  at  par,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  was  discussed. 

The  board  bias  long  been  anxious  to  meet  the  often 
expressed  wishes  of  the  merchants,  dealers  and  tra- 
ders, and  in  the  belief  that  no  time  can  be  more  op. 
portune  than  the  present,  I  am  instructed  to  commu. 
nicate  to  you  the  intention  of  the  Phenix  Bank  to  re- 
ceive in  their  daily  exchanges  from  your  bank,  all 
notes  issued  by  any  or  all  of  the  Banks  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  the  parvalue  thereof;  provided  the 
Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  will  respectively 
keep  a  special  dcposite  in  the  Phenix  Bank,  to  cover 
the  probable  amount  employed  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  citizens  of 
our  State — to  all  who  are  engaged  in  exchanging 
the  products  of  her  soil,  or  other  commodities — are 
too  apparent  to  need  illustration. 

Our  banks  will  severally  partake  olHhe  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  an  improved  currency,  and  an  in- 
creased  credit  necessarily  flowing  from  a  system  of 
greater  security. 

It  is  believed  that  the  banks  in  the  several  coun. 
ties  of  the  State,  will  generally  approve  the  contem- 
plated measure,  and  by  degrees  will  adopt  it.  Many 
have  anticipated  the  change,  well  assured  of  advan- 
tage when  the  system  shall  be  applied  to  the  entire 
State. 

Desirous  to  promote  and  efTectively  aid  the  above 
object,  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Phenix 
Bank  solicit  your  attention  thereto,  and  ask  your 
co-operation.     I  am,  respectiully,  yours, 

J.  Delafield,  Cashier' 

Dividend. — The  Merchants'  Bank  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months, 
payable  on  the  2d  June. 

In  Vermont,  at  half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  the  19tb  inst.,  a  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
in  several  places. 

[From  the  Globe  of  yetterday.] 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  contradict  the  report  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Cholera  among  the  troops  at  Fort 
Mitchell,  Alabama.  We  learn  from  the  Adjutant 
General,  that  an  ofTicial  report,  dated  the  22d  of  May, 
was  received  on  the  2d  inst.  from  Captain  Fraser,  the 
commanding  officer  of  Fort  Mitchell,  in  which  he 
says  not  a  word  of  sickness  of  any  kind  whatever. — 
If  the  Cholera  had  been  among  the  troops,  or  even 
prevalent  at  or  near  Fort  Mitchell,  it  is  believed  that 
Captain  Fraser  would  certainly  have  reported  the  cir. 
cumstaace.  ,. 


Africa,  fatal  Africa,  has  added  another  to  the  long 
list  of  those  who,  seeking  to  explore  her  unknown 
regions,  have  found  in  them  only  a  grave.  Lander, 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  has 
perished — as  we  learn  by  the  Canada — having  been 
murdered  200  or  300  miles  up  that  river.  Others, 
however,  will  succeed  to  the  place  thus  made  vacant 
by  death,  for  nothing  can  daunt  the  indomitable  spirit 
•f  human  enterprize. 

[Prom  a  Philadelphia  paper.] 
Temperance  Anniver&aky. — ITie  Anniversary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society  was  celebra. 
ted  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  Central  Church, 
in  this  city.  Matthew  Newkirk,  Esq.  the  first  Vice 
President,  took  the  Chair.  The  meeeting  was  open- 
ed with  prayer,  by  Dr.  Beman.  A  letter  from  Dr. 
P.  S.  Physick,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was 
read,  apologizing  for  absence.  Extracts  from  the 
seventh  annual  report  were  read  by  the  Rev.  John 
Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Society.  They  represent- 
ed the  cause  as  in  a  very  progressive  state  in  many 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  a  highly  gratifying 
picture  of  the  good  already  effected  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  tho  Society.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  of 
Troy,  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed, 
which  motion  was  carried.  An  appropriate  Temper- 
ance Hymn  was  then  sung. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  White,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a 
handsome  speech  in  support  of  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  al- 
ways  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  has  been  such  in  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  age,  as  to  cause  Chris, 
tians  to  appreciate  more  highly  than  ever  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation  in  Christian  countries; 
and  that  the  friends  of  Temperance,  grateful  for  the 
past,  look  with  deep  interest  at  their  co-operation  in 
their  great  and  delightful  work  of  reform. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  introduced 
the  following : 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  standard  and  the  means  of  a 
pure  morality  in  our  land,  it  is  our  urgent  and  imper> 
ativc  duty,  in  view  of  the  light  disclosed  by  the  Tem- 
perance Reformution,  to  declare  in  her  sanctuaries 
and  court,  how  far  she  desires  this  reformatioR  to 
proceed  in  its  influence  un  herself,  and  how  soon  she 
desires  to  reach  that  point. 

Dr.  Mason  took  a  deep  view  of  the  connexion 
between  the  Temperance  Reform,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  and  showed  clearly  what  may  well 
excite  admiration  and  wonder,  that  the  backward- 
ness and  opposition  of  many  ministers  and  churches 
had  been  such  as  to  make  it  questionable,  whether 
professedly  religious  men  bad  been  most  for  it  or 
against  it.  The  church,  however,  of  all  denomina. 
tions,  are  waking  up,  and  he  supj^rted  the  senti. 
ment  of  his  resolutions,  in  a  manner  to  make  minis, 
ters  and  Christians  in  the  house  feel  deeply  on  the 
subject. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  closed  the  meeting  with  much 
wit,  pungency  and  eloquence  : 

Resolved,  That  the  abandonment  of  more  than 
3000  distilleries  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cessa- 
tion from  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  of  more  that 
7000  venders  under  the  light  of  Temperance,  shot\s 
that  there  is  a  moral  power  in  the  earth,  (public  sen- 
timent) which  may  yet  expel  that  traffic,  the  great 
source  and  support  of  intemperance,  from  the  abodes 
of  civilized  man. 


Another  Bank  Stopped. — The  Mechanics*  Bank 
of  Patterson,  N.  J.  closed  its  doors  last  week.  It 
has  not  been,  for  some  time,  in  repute ;  therefore 
there  are  not  a  great  nsany  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 


Military. — Major  M.  M.  Payne  of  the  United 
States  Army  arrived  in  this  city  from  Fort  Gratiot 
on  Saturday  with  two  companies  of  Artillery  ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the 
other  with  the  Major  at  New  London.  This  is  the 
same  prompt  and  efficient  officer,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Hawk  expedition,  received  an  order  to  re. 
pair  to  the  frontiers  with  his  Company  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  Bitfive  in  the  afternoon  was  on 
the  way  from  Baltimore  to  this  city  with  his  entire 
command.  He  has  been  kept  since  that  period  at 
Fort  Gratiot  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  whence  he 
now  returns  with  his  Company,  after  a  two  year's 
absence  on  teven  hours  notice. — [Courier  and  En. 
quirer.] 

Donation  to  the  Polish  Exiles. — We  have  re- 
ceived seventeen  shirts,  made  by  the  young  ladies 
belonging  to  the  "Young  Ladies'  Sewing  Associa- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Exchange 
place,"  which  have  been  sent,  according  to  direction, 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  "to  be  distributed  a- 
moDg  the  exiled  Poloa  lately  arrived  on  our  shores.* 


[From  the  Batavia  Timet,  Extra,  MayZl.] 
Great  Fire  at  Batavia. — Our  village  is  again  a 
heap  of  ruins.  A  fire  break  out  yesterday,  (Friday) 
about  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  between  two  barns  in  the 
roar  of  the  Eagle  Tavern  and  the  stand  kept  by  Har. 
vey  Rowe.  It  was  discovered  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  its  progress — but  it  almost  immediately  commu. 
nicated  to  the  hay,  some  of  which  projected  through 
the  cracks  of  the  adjoining  bam.  Then  all  hopes  of 
extinguishing  it  were  at  an  end.  The  attention  of  the 
citizens    was  directed  to    the  preservation  of  what 

property  contained  in  the  houses  could  be  got  out 

It  is  impossible  this  time,  to  estimate  the  loss  which 
has  been  sustained.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
sufferers,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them: 

1.  The  Eagle  Tavern,  a  large  three  story  brick 
Ibuilding,  owned  and  occupied  by  B.  Humphrey — to- 
gether with  the  brick  building  which  was  attached  to 

I  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tavern,  except  the  first  sto. 
ry,  which  was  occupied  by  E.  C.  Dibble,  Esq.,  and 
Judge  Cumings,  as  offices.  Mr.  H.  was  insured  on 
the  building  and  furniture,  $6,700 — Buffalo  office. 

2.  The  three  story  wooden  building,  occupied  by 
Harvey  Rowe,  and  owned  by  A.  Champion,  of  Ro- 
chester.    A  part  of  the  furniture  was  saved. 

3.  The  Law  Office,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mess. 
Taggart  &.  Smith. 

4.  The  tailor  shop  occupied  by  Leach  Jc  Jones. 

5.  An  office  occupied  by  Wm.  H.  Webster  and 
Horace  U.  Soper,  Esq.,  with  a  family  above. 

6.  The  dwelling  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cole. 

7.  A  dwelling  in  the  rear  of  the  one  last  nacied, 
occupied  by  Richard  Smith,  Esq. 

8.  A  building  owned  by  Erastus  B.  Seymour,  and 
occupied  by  Chas.  T.  Buxton  as  a  cabinet  shop — by 
Gilbert  &.  Seward  as  a  tin  shop.  Mr.  Scymoar  was 
insured  $300  at  the  Buffalo  office. 

9.  A  dwelling  house  owned  by  the  widow  Hewett, 
and  occupied  by  John  Patnam. 

10.  A  law  office  owned  by  Ethan  B.  Allen,  Esq, 
and  occupied  by  Allen  &  Chandler. 

11.  A  building  owned  by  Ethan  B.  Allea,  Esq,  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ottaway  as  a  tailor  shop  and 
dwelling. 

12.  A  building  owned  by  Ebenezer  Mix,  Esq,  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Putnam  as  a  grocery. 

13.  A  building  in  the  rear,  of  last  named,  owned 
by  the  same,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Leonard  as  a 
dwelling. 

Both  of  the  last  named  buildings  were  pulled  down, 
olid  all  of  them  was  situated  on  Genessee  street. 

14.  On  Court  street,  a  building  occapied  by  James 
M'Allister. 

15.  A  building  owned  by  Cary  &  Grant,  and  oc. 
cupied  by  James  Harrington. 

16.  On  Big  uee  street,  a  building  owned  by  Cary 
ic  Grant.  Messrs  Cary  &  Grant  were  insured  on 
the  two  last  named  buildings,  9500,  at  the  Buffalo 
office. 

17.  Another  building  on  Big  tree  street,  but  by 
whom  it  was  owned  or  occupied  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn. 

Besides  what  has  been  enumerated,  the  extensive 
barns,  shed  and  stables  of  Messrs.  Humphrey,  Hoa- 
mer,  Rowe  &<  Putnam,  were  entirely  consumed  with 
their  eontents,  hay  and  oats.  Horses,  carriages,  dec. 
all  saved. 

At  one  time  our  whole  village  was  threatened 
with  total  destruction.  The  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street  were  on  fire  a  number  of  times. 

Extraordinary  Arrival. — At  1-2  past  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  we  received  the  United  States  (Phil.)  Ga- 
zette of  this  morning,  June  3d,  (by  the  Rail  Road 
Line,)  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

"  We  had  a  pleasant  exhibition  of  the  •  AtniOKA 
BoREALBs'  last  evening." 

Superfine  flour  continues  steady  at  $5,5  ^.  Some 
demand  exists  for  Rye  Flour,  and  sales  have  be«n 
made  at  $3,50,  which  is  a  trifling  advan  ce.  Com 
Meal  in  brls.  is  selling  at  $3.  5000  bushels  Geno- 
see  Wheat  was  yesterday  sold  at  $1,15,  to  arrive. 

The  morning  steamboat  for  New  York  of  the 
Railroad  Line,  will  leave  Chesnut  street  wharf  this 
morning,  and  the  succeeding  mornings  of  this  week, 
at  three  instead  of  seven  o'clock,  as  heretofore,  and 
will  arrive  in  New  York  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  time 
for  morning  travellers  to  reach  the  race  ground  be- 
fore the  races  commence. 

This  arrangement  will  enable  our  neighbor*  of 
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Philadelphia  to  take  an  early  dinner  in  New  York 
and  return  home  te  tea,  when  th«re  shall  be  a  12 
o'eleck  line  from  New  York. 

Fo»t  Race, Yeaterdajr  afternoon,  at  5  o'clock, 

Mr  C  W  Clauer,  according  to  previous  notice, 
eommenced  the  underuking  ol  performing  on  foot 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles  m  eighty  minutes, 
which  he  performed,  as  we  uaderstand,  with  ease 
in  seventy-eight  miaates.  The  ground  over  which 
he  oassed  was  from  the  comer  of  Fourteenth.at.  and 
the  Bowerv  to  Harlaemhridge  and  back. 

Sailoks'  Frkak. — At  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Bos- 
ton  on  Monday  evening,  a  party  of  sailors  from  the 
Frigate  Potomac,  amused  themselves  by  drawing  mto 
the  second  tier  of  boxes  a  part  of  their  companions 
who  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  pit.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  handkerchiefs  tied  together.  One  of 
the  tars  thus  promoted,  weighed  near  200  pounds. 

It  is  stated  that  the  body,  to  which  we  referred  a 
day  or  two  sinee,  as  having  been  taken  from  the 
Schuylkill,  was  that  of  J.  Auodstub  Stone,  Esq.  the 
author  of  Metamora  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces. 
We  learn  this  with  deep  regret.  Mr.  Stone  posses- 
sed many  qualities  calculated  to  endear  him  to  a  nu- 
merous circle  of  friends.  He  was,  we  learn,  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity. — [Philad.  Inq.] 

Extraardinary  Tntting  Match — A  bet  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  made  some  time  since,  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  TaiKix,  of  this  city,  that  his  two  horses  would 
trot  ia  harness  one  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours,  ever 
the  Cen.reville  Trotting  Course.  This  match  against 
time  came  off  on  Saturday.  The  weather  was  pro- 
pitious, there  being  so  sun  aad  the  course  ia  fine 
order.  The  horses,  which  are  not  thoroughbred, 
but  ordiaary  road  horses,  started  at  20  minutea  past 
f  o'cleck,  aad  performed  their  task  in  two  minutes 
and  twenty.five  seconds  less  than  the  time  allotted 
them.  At  starting  the  bets  were  two  to  one  against 
the  horses.  After  they  had  gone  the  first  fifty  miles 
however,  opinions  changed,  and  beta  were  freely 
offered  in  their  favor.  At  eighty  miles,  the  horses 
appeared  a  good  deal  distressed,  and  their  backers 
seemed  anxious  to  back  out.  A  feeling  that  the 
horses  would  give  in  seemed  indeed  pretty  generally 
to  prevail  during  the  last  20  miles,  until  the  last  half 
mile.  But  they  got  through  their  unprecedented  task, 
and  won  the  match  for  their  owner  in  9  hours,  57 
minutes  and  35  seconds.  The  crowd  on  the  course 
was  immense,  and  large  saras  of  money  were  bet 
during  the  day.  The  horses  were  driven  in  a  light 
waggon,  and  Mr.  Gkoroe  Spicbr  was  the  reins-man 

Nothing  equal  to  this  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
eeuntry  before.  Tom  Thumb  trotted  in  England 
100  miles  in  10  hours  and  7  minutes,  but  it  was  in 
single  harness. — [Courier.] 

The  last  Galenian  furnishes  a  table  of  the  quantity 
•f  lead  annually  made  at  the  lead  mines  in  the  United 
States,  from  their  first  opening  in  1821   to  1833,  in 
elusive.    The  statement  contains  a  remark  that  the 
lead  is  less  abundant  this  spring  than  at  any  preceding 
time,  and  that  comparatively  speaking,  little  will  be 
made  this  year.    The  whole  quantity  made  during 
the  twelve  years  mentioned,  is  set  down  at  63,845,- 
740  lbs.,  of  which  7,941,792  lbs.  were  made  during 
the  year  1883.     The   mining  business  during   that 
time  seems   by  the  table  to  have  fluctuated  without 
aay  perceptible  law  of  increase.     The  quantity  of 
lead  raised  in  1828,  was  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  pounds,  and  the  next  year  more  than  fourteen  mil 
lions  and  a  half.     It  fell  in  1832  to  little  more  than 
four  millions.    This   variation  arises,  we  suppose 
from  the  want  of  a  regular  plan  of  operations,  a  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  lead  mine  lands  are  held. 

We  find  in  the  Gazette  of  Thursday  the  following 
postscript : 

Potttcript. — The  British  cutter  Pest- Boy,  Captain 
Toogood,  arrived  here  last  evening  from  Falmouth, 
England,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  5th  of  May.  The 
vossel  has  no  cargo,  and  only  a  single  letter  to  a  mer 
oantile  house  m  this  city.  The  public,  of  course,  is 
left  te  conjecture  the  object  of  an  arrival  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unusual.  Judging  from  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  can  easily  imagine  how  anxious  our  read- 
era  will  be  for  more  important  information  on  the 
subject. 

W«  learn  that  the  above  veasel  belongs  to  the  Meisn.  Rotba 
chihb,  bankers,  and  has  brought  out  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
— rumor  says,  one  million  of  dollars ! ! ! 

We  regret  to  learn,  that  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davis,  of  BtUiton,  was  bami  on  Wednesday 


last.     A  part  of  the  furniture  was  saved  ;  but  the 
loss  of  Mr.  D.  ever  and  above  an  insurance  on  the 
building,  is  said  te  be  nearly  83000. — [Saratoga  Sen 
linel.j 

[From  the  Baltimore  American  of  Tuesday.] 
Our  highly  esteemed  fellow- townsman,  Ciiristo- 
PHER  HuaHBs,  took  his  departure  for  the  Eastward 
this  morning,  to  embark  at  New  York  in  the  8th  pac- 
ket for  England,  and  thence  to  resume,  at  the  capital 
of  Sweden,  his  duties  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States.  He  carries  with  him  the  warmest 
wishes  of  his  numerous  friends  for  a  safe  and  pleas, 
ant  voyage,  and  for  the  continued  success  of  his  ef- 
forts in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  his 
elevated  station.  The  occasion  of  his  departure  has 
elicited  from  him  the  following  Address,  which  it  af- 
fords us  pleasure  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating 
to  his  fellow-citizens  : 

TO  MY  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  BALTIMORE. 
133  South  Charles  street, 
1st  June,  1834. 

I  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  foreign  Diploma- 
tic Service  of  my  country.  During  that  time,  I  have 
been  at  uohk  but  four  times,  to  re- visit  my  country; 
to  see  to  my  private  affairs ;  and  to  nationalize  my 
European-bom  children.  I  may  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1815 — 16,  passed  in  the  State 
Legislature,  I  have  been  abroad  since  1813.  My 
three  first  diplomatic  appointments — and  I  say  it 
with  pride — were  conferred  upon  me  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son ;  partly  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  me,  and 
partly  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secreta 
ry  of  State.  This  last  named  eminent,  virtuous  and 
admirable  man  and  patriot,  when  himself  President 
of  the  United  States,  stated  to  me  his  regret,  and  his 
inability,  (from  the  habit  of  the  Government,  and  he 
believed,  the  expectationof  the  people,  that  high  dip- 
lomatic rank  could,  and  should,  only  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  had  made  themselves  known  to  the 
Nation,  by  their  services  in  the  national  Councils)  to 
promote  me  to  higher  rank.  He  added — "  Mr. 
Hughes,  /  dare  not  elevate  you,  to  place  and  rank, 
for  which  I  think  you  fit ;  it  would  be  attributed  to 
personal  favoritism ;  for,  though  you  are  known,  and 
advantageously  known  to  the  Administration,  you  are 
net  known  to  the  Nation.  This  is  a  pernicious  usage 
and  prejudice,  of  giving  diplomatic  missions  only  to 
prominent  members,  and  party  men,  in  the  National 
Legislature  ;  but,  it  is  stronger  than  I  am  !  Diplo 
matic  fitness  often  turns  upon  other  qualities ;  but,  I 
repeat,  /  dare  not  do  for  you  that  which  I  wish,  and 
you  dtserve,  yet  I  will  do  something,  that  may  be 
grateful  to  you — honorable  and  useful  to  you,  hereaf- 
ter— and  proving  my  opinion  and  respect  for  you. — 
I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  write  you  a  letter — it  nuy 
be  a  gratifying  family  archive — expressing  my  high 
value  and  opinion  of  your  services ;  for  no  man  has 
served  his  country  with  more  zeal,  fidelity,  honor, 
and  success,  than  you  have  done,  during  the  ten 
years  that  you  have  been  employed."  This  was  in 
1823.  The  conversation  took  place  at  midnight,  and 
in  the  President's  House.  It  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
my  venerable  and  venerated  friend  and  patron.  This, 
(nor  any  other)  country,  never  produced,  nor  posses- 
sed a  more  faithful  servant,  a  purer  patriot,  or  a  bet 
terman,  than  James  Monroe.  I  knew  him  from  my 
youth :  I  venerated  and  I  loved  him.  And  among 
the  testimonials  of  character  and  success,  in  my  mo 
dest  career,  I  hold  his  private  letters  to  me,  to  be  the 
most  precious  documents.  My  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  his  father's  respect  for  the  character  of  James 
Monroe. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Monroe  '•  how  happy  I  should 
have  been  to  receive  such  a  testimonial,  if  he  had 
not  previously  consulted  me  on  it,  but  after  consulta. 
turn,  I  begged  respecthiUy  to  decline  it."  I  was 
wrong. 

1  have  been  continued,  as  you  know,  by  the  sue 
ceeding  Administrations,  in  diplomatic  employment ; 
true,  under  some,  and  ?uavy  disappointments ;  but,  a 
public  man  may  not  always  choose. 

I  arrived  at  New  York,  in  September  last  year, 
after  an  absence  from  my  country  of  eight  years.  My 
object  was  to  plant  my  children  in  the  American  soil. 
I  am  now  about  to  return  to  my  post,  in  Sweden,  i 
will  not  say,  my  humble  post — tor  humility  may  not 
be  associated  with  the  representation  of  this  great 
and  happy  Republic. 

I  embark  on  the  8th  of  June.  I  leave  my  children 
in  America.  Children  should  be  reared  in  the  coun 
try  in  which  they  are  to  lite.  They  should  be  reared 
in  its  habits,  its  customs,  its  feelings,  its  doctrines,  its 
sentiments — aye,  even  and  better,  in  its  national  pre 
indices,  (for  national  prejudices  are  always  excuuea- 
ble— sometimes  respecUble,)  rather  than  be  brought 


up  in  a  foreign  land.  If  this  be  true, — and  I  believe 
it, — it  is  especially  true  of  Americans.  Europe  is  a 
bad  school  for  the  education  and  rearing  of  Amen  - 
cans.  I  understand  tlie  word  American  as  converti. 
ble  with  Republican.  May  they  ever  be  synonima  . 
This  is  the  principle  of  our  political  life — ol  our  na- 
tional  and  individual  independence — happiness — 
peace — and  importance,  at  home  and  abroad.  Disturb 
— destroy  this  principle,  admit,  among  you,  any  other 
distinction,  than  that  which  superior  talents  and  supe. 
rior  virtue  establish  and  command,  and  then  only, 
during  good  behavior,"  on  which  you  are  to  pass, 
and  for  limited  terms,  which  you  are  to  renew, — ad- 
mit among  you  any  other,  than  the  principle  of  poli- 
tical  and  social  equality,  and  rottenness  will  creep 
into  your  foundations, — and  your  fabric  must  fall  ; 
your  blessed  and  beautiful  Union — (in  whose  dura- 
tion I  conscientiously  believe,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent throes  and  menaces,  and  for  whose  duration  I 
will  devote,  as  I  am  ready  to  stake,  my  life  !) — your 
glorious  Union  must,  and  will  split,  into  degraded, 
powerless,  unhonored  fragment*  1  You  will  add  an- 
other to  the  many  memorable  and  moumful  monu- 
ments of  human  weakness  and  folly  ;  you  will  furnish 
another  argument  te  the  logic  of  the  foul  and  perni- 
cious foes  of  your  institutions !  Yuu  will  strengthen 
the  cause  of  tyrants  and  of  aristocrats,  who  insolently 
maintain,  that  they,  and  only  they,  are  fit  to  govern  ; 
for  "  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government." 

Upon  yourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  depend  your 
national  honor,  happiness,  and  Liberty.  Your  na- 
tional honor,  happiness,  and  Liberty  depend  upon 
yeur  Union,  and  your  Union  depends  upoa  equality. 

I  am  not  more  convinced  of  my  Religion,  than 
I  am  ctmvinced  of  these  truths.  They  have  been 
the  guides  of  my  public  and  private  life;  they  are 
engraven  on  my  heart,  and  my  heart  has  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  my  Country's. 

But,  my  fellow  townsmen,  it  is  not  my  object  (o 
address  to  you  a  political  homily.  You  can  have  no- 
thing to  learn  from  me,  in  the  value  of  your  unsur- 
ptissed  political  and  social  advantages,  nor  the  means 
to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  them.  You  know 
your  privileges ;  you  know  their  value.  /  know  you  ; 
and  knowing,  I  esteem  and  value  you  ;  and  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  the  constant  and  gratifying  evidences 
of  attachment,  ot  kindness  and  of  personal  considera- 
tion, which  since.my  boyhood  I  have  received  from  you, 
in  this  my  native  town,  if  I  did  not  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  my  grateful  and  affectianate  acknowledgements. 
I  trust  I  am  not  pampering  myself  into  the  delusion 
of  self-importance,  if  in  my  inability  to  call  and  take 
personal  leave  of  the  many  I  know  and  love — the 
companions  of  my  boyish  sports,  and  the  esteemed 
associates  of  my  riper  years — if  I  respectfully  ask 
to  be  permitted  te  take  leave  of  yon  in  this  public 
manner  ;  besides,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  though 
one  man  may  receive  three  hundred  visits  in  one 
day,  it  would  be  the  work  of  many  days  for  kim,  to 
return  them  in  person. 

As  far  as  one,  situated  as  I  am,  may  speak  of  his 
movements,  my  notion  is,  that  my  absence  from  the 
United  States  will  not  be  long. 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  Land." 

I  leave  it  with  augmented  attachment ;  I  leave  it, 
with  increased  knowledge  of  its  resources,  with  a 
deeper  conviction  of  its  unequalled  blessings ;  I 
leave  it,  with  elevated  sentiments  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  destinies.  May  rny  countrymen  watch  over 
— preserve — and  promote  them  I 

I  leave  my  country  ;  and  I  leave  my  children.  I 
will  not  remain  long  from  either.  To  return  to  both, 
will  be  to  me  an  elevated  joy!  and  I  shall  then, 
whatever  I  may  be  worth,  hold  myself  ready,  as  one 
of  the  People,  to  obey  the  call  of  the  People,  and  to 
serve  them  as  they  may  think  me  competent  te  serve 
my  country. 

Nothing  but  poverty  could  induce  me  to  accept  a 
paid  oflSce,  at  home.  I  say  this,  as  man  should  say 
every  thing,  subject  to  circumstances  and  reflection. 
To  represent  one's  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors — 
and  at  their  call — is  not  anojice  in  the  ordinary  aense 
of  the  word.  It  is  the  only  place,  in  my  present  no- 
tions, that  I  would  consent  to  fill ;  and  only  then,  if 
called  to  it.  When  called  to  it,  an  American  has 
no  right  to  refuse  ;  and  this  is  the  only  right  an  Ame- 
rican has  not.  This  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  on 
this  first  and  most  important  of  patriotic  duties  ;  and 
there  is  one  other  point,  on  which  I  have  ever  en. 
tertained  and  ever  shall  entertain,  a  fixed  opinion,  to 
wit — that  it  is  the  sacred  daty  of  every  American  to 
vote  at  every  election.  If  he  omit  to  vote,  he  fails  in 
one,  perhaps  the  chi«f  one,  of  Aw  duties  to  kim 
country. 

My  Fellow  TowasmeQ,  I  bid  yon  an  affectioiute, 
and  a  rMp«ctfal  farewell. 

CmivrorKXK  HueHsa 


_"^^.T^|iT»f7i?T'»^  .. 
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IFrom  the  Detroit  Courier,  May  21.] 
Immioiution. — Our  streeta  are  again  thronging 
with  lite,  and  crowds  of  emigrants  are  daily  arriving, 
filling  all  our  hotels  and  places  of  public  resort  to 
overflowing.  It  is  computed  that  on  Friday  and  Sa. 
turday  of  the  past  week  alone,  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand strangers  arrived  in  the  different  boats  at  our 
wharves.  Some  are  reloading  their  furniture  and 
starting  at  once  in  caravans  for  the  interior  with  their 
families  ;  while  others  who  are  more  at  leisure,  or 
are  awaiting  public  conveyances,  are  grouped  around 
with  pocket  map  of  the  interior  in  their  hands,  trac 
ing  their  separate  routes  from  this  great  rendezvous 
of  western  adventurers.  There  are  expressions  ol 
satisfaction  and  cheerfulness  in  these  strange  faces 
which  argue  any  thing  but  disappointment  or  discon- 
Mni  at  the  aspect  of  Michigan  on  t'  e  introduction. 
We  are  happy  also  to  observe  the  appearance  of  ro- 
bustness and  health  which  these  new  comers  present, 
in  whom  we  seem  already  to  recognize  the  hardy 
and  enterprizing  materials  for  many  new  and  flou- 
rishing settlements.  This  tide,  which  is  constantly 
pouring  onward  along  the  great  thoroughfare  of  wa- 
ters, seems  speedily  to  promise  to  Michigan  her 
complete  quota  of  inhabitants  requisite  for  admission 
into  the  Union. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  presume  none  will  venture  to 
controvert,  that  our  population  both  for  integrity  and 
intelligence,  will  sustain  a  most  honorable  comparison 
with  that  of  our  neighboring  sisters  of  the  States.  A 
prominent  cause  of  this  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  | 
to  the  fact  that  settlers  hero  are  invariably  required 
to  pay  the  amount  of  -their  purchases  on  occupation 
thereof;  a  requisition  with  which  the  better  and 
m*re  able  class  of  emigrants  alone  can  comply.  We 
cannot  but  congratulate  our  new  friends  en  their 
choice  of  a  location  in  a  land  so  full  of  fatness  and 
of  promise. 

[From  the  Quebec  Gazelle  23d  May.] 
Total  Lobs  or  TUB  James  OF  LwEKicK,  with  11  or 
THE  Crew  and  247  Emigrants. 
We  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Downes, 
the  Surgeon  of  the  James,  one  of  those  saved  from 
the  vessel,  and  who  signs  the  statement  subjoined. 
There  isgno  doubt  on  his  mind  that  the  vessel  went 
down  with  all  on  board.  The  Margaret,  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  in  gaining, after  receiving  very 
serioas  bodily  injury  while  embarking  in  the  boat, 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  Jameit  ought  to  have 
been,  in  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  left  her,  and 
she  had  then  disappeared.  From  the  condition  in 
which  she  was  left,  there  can  be  little  doubt  on  his 
mind,  that  she  must  have  foundered  with  all  on 
board,  or,  at  least,  by  far  the  greater  number.  Some< 
chance  of  a  portion  being  saved  in  the  boats  may  ex-| 
ist;  but  as  the  Margaret  had  a  light  out,  they  very 
probably  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  boarded  J 
her.  No  list  of  passengers  has  been  saved,  the 
Captain's  having  been  left  on  board.  Their  names 
can  now  only  be  exactly  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  Custom  House  books  at  Limerick.  Several  of 
the  famihes  had  been  well  to  do  in  Ireland,  and  they 
had  with  them  between  £2,ooo  and  jC3,ooo  in  sold  ; 
being  in  most  part  from  Rathkcale  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, about  fourteen  miles  from  Limerick. — 
When  the  James  left  that  port,  deaths  by  cholera 
were  daily  occurring ;  but  although  several  suspi- 
cious cases  appeared,  none  had  proved  fatal  on  the 
passage. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quebec  Gazette  : 

Sir:  Allow  me  the  liberty  of  intruding  on  your 
■pace  with  a  more  accurate  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Janes,  which 
was  rather  imperfectly  given  in  yesterday's  Mereuri^ 
We  sailed  from  Limerick  on  the  8th  April,  with 
351  passengers  and  a  crew  of  16.  On  Friday,  the 
11  th,  we  put  out  to  sea,  where,  after  a  few  days, 
from  heavy  gales,  dec*  we  experienced  nothing  but  a 
aeries  of  mishaps,  having  carried  away  our  topmast, 
■tudding-sail-boom,  jib  boom,  main-sail,  fore-sail, 
and  yard.  On  Sunday,  the  25th,  at  six  a.  h.  they 
set  about  pumping  the  ship  out,  but  were  not  long 
thus  engaged  before  the  pumps  were  found  to  be 
choakcd  by  the  passengers'  potatoe8,which,  from  the 
rotten  description  of  bags  in  which  they  were  kept, 
went  adrift  al>oat  the  hold,  filling  the  pump  wells, 
and  preventing  the  possibility  of  working  the  pumps, 
which  were  hoisted  on  dock,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  potatoes  brought  away  from  them  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this,  tin  kettles,  with  holes 
made  in  them,  were  laid  en  the  heels,  which  proved 
ineffectual ;  after  which,  baskeu  were  substituted, 
with  aa  little  success.  Finding  the  water  to  increase 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  a  gale  from  the  N.  W. 
springing  up,  with  a  heavy  aea,  the  ship  straining 
verf  much,  we  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  ot 
b«iu)c  her   out  fr«m  the  fore  batch  with  buck«t« 


and  a  provision  cask  made  fast  to  a  tackle  ;  but  the 
water  casks  which  were  floating  about  there,  excit. 
ed  the   apprehensions  of  the   people,   and  one  pas. 
senger,  Henry  Morgan,  getting  three  of  his  fingers  i 
broken  between    two    of  them,  the    attempt    was 
abandoned.     About  4  o'clock  r.  m.  she    shipped  ai 
sea  which  carried  away  the  lee  bulwarks,  and  wasj 
soon  after  struck  by  a  second  still  heavier,  with  the! 
force  of  which  she   listed,  canting  her  ballast,  and' 
never  returned  to  an    erect  position.     The    water 
having  reached  the  between-decks,  and  no  chance  ofj 
saving   her  presenting  itself,    the   Captain,  at  f^ve  { 
o'clock,  ordered  the    long.boat  and  skiff  to  be  low.! 
e  red,  as  a  sail  tacking  to  the  southward  made  itfi 
appearance.     The  passengers  crowded  into  the  skiff  i 
while    she  was  within   the    long.boat,  and    by  this' 
means  made  it  difficult  to  lower  the  latter,  which, 
when  drawn  from  the  after  chock,  came  against  the 
stancheons  ;  after  which,  they  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  take  further  trouble   with  her.     At  half-past  six 
we  lowered   the  jolly-boat,  in  which  eleven  of  us 
were  picked  up  by   the  Margaret,  of  Newcastle, 
Capt.  Wake,  to  whose  kindness  and  humanity  since 
we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation. 

The  persons  saved  are — Captain  Laidler  ;  Robert 
S.  Laidler,  his  brother  :  Henry  Downes,  surgeon  ; 
Thomas  Enwright,  carpenter ;  James  Ceok,  seaman  ;{ 
Peter  Lilly  Wall  and  James  Clark,  apprentices;; 
with  Mary  Hasting,  Andrew  Young,  James  Shehan, ! 
and  Edmund  Curry  or  Cody,  passengers.  I 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Downes,  Surgeon  of  the  James.     I 

Still  more  distressing  Intelligence. — Confirmation  of! 
the  loss  of  the  James,  with  upwards  of  252  per. '. 
sons. — Loss  of  the  bark  Astrea,  with  228  persons.! 
— Loss  of  brig  Edward. — Loss  of  brig  Fidelity. —  j 
Loss  of  brig  Columbus:  all  bound  to  Quebec. —  | 
Loss  of  bark  Charlotte  Langin,  from  Liverpool 
for  Philadelphia. — Loss  of  ship  Marchioness  of 
Queensbury. — Less  of  bark  John  Atkins,  from  Ha.  j 
lifaxfor  Richmond. — Loss  of  brig  Margaret,  from! 
Belfast,  and  four  lives.  | 

Never,  within  our  recollection,  have  we  had  to' 
record  such  a  list  of  disasters  among  shipping,  and! 
loss  of  lives,  as  has  fallen  to  our  lot  this  day.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  account,  copied  from 
the  Halifax  Gazette  of  the  2lBt  instant,  that  the  loss 
of  the  James  is  confirmed,  together  with  numerous 
other  vessels. 

[From  the  Halifax  Gazette  of  May  21.] 
Our  paper  of  today  contains  melancholy  accounts 
of  shipwrecks  and  the  loss  of  human  life.     We  saw 
a  person  yesterday  who  was  at  Louisburg  when  the' 
Astrea  was  lost.     The  survivors   had  reached  that: 
place.     They  informed  him  that  that  vessel  struck  on  '\ 
the  morning  of  the  7th    instant,    against  some  high! 
cliffs  at  Little   Lorain  Head,   about   five  miles  from  ■ 
Louisburg    and    almost    instantly   went   to  pieces  :: 
that  she  had  studding  sails  set  at  the    time,  and  up! 
to  the  fatal  moment  of  striking  had  gone  at  the  rate] 
of  ten  knots.     The  only  individuals  saved  were  the  I 
surgeon,  carpenter  and  one  scaman,who  were  thrown ! 
almost  insensible  on  some  of  the  cliffs. 

SvDNEv,  May  14. — Bark  Astrea,  William  Ridley,: 
master,  with  tioo  hundred  and  eleven  passengers  and 
crew,  went  ashore  at  Loran,  near  Louisburg,  morn- 1 
ing  of  7th  inst.,  and  only  the  surgeon  and  two  of  the| 
crew  saved  !     Same  day,  brig  Edward  struck  a  piece : 
of  ice  near  Port  Nova,  and  sunk  immediately — crew' 
saved.     On  the      1th,  brig  Fidelity,   Clarke,  from,' 
Dublin,  for  Quebec,  went  ashore  on  Scaitari  and  was' 
lost;  passengers  and  crew,  15     in  number,  saved. 
Same  day,  brig  Columbus,  Russell,  from  Newcastle! 
for  Quebec,  was  lost  three  miles  East  of  Louisburg,  i 
crew  saved.     On  the  27th  ult.,  lat.  45  20,  Ion.  48  53, 
the  Margaret,  Walsh,  from   Newcastle,  picked  up! 
the  captain    of  bark  James,  from  Ireland  for  Que- 
bec, with  ten  others,  only  survivors  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  persons  on  board  the  James  when  she! 
sprung  aleak  and  sunk.  | 

The  crew  of  bark  Charlotte  Langin,  of  New; 
Brunswick,  from  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  has  been 
landed  here  from  an  Ameiican  fishing  vessel.  The| 
ship  had  sprung  a  leak  and  they  had  abandoned  her.. 
They  were  three  days  in  their  boats.  j 

Ship  Marchioness  of  Queensbury,  from  Liverpool 
for  Miramachi,  went  ashore  on  Cape  Tormentine, 
night  of  16th  inst.  but  will  be  got  off  if  the  weather' 
continues  moderate.  I 

Bark  John  Atkins,  from  Halifax  for  Richmond,! 
went  ashore  three  miles  from  that  place,  and  was  to-| 
tally  lost. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  inst.  brig  Margaret,  from 
Belfast  for  St.  John,  N.  B.  went  ashore  at  Barring, 
ton,  and  was  totally  lost — crew  saved.  The  mate's 
wife  »nd  four  cUiidr«a  were  drowaed. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
LOCUSTS. 
Thia  year  being  the  regular  aeptemdecennial  pe. 
riod  for  the  re-appearance  of  locusts  in  our  country 
and  these  insects  having  already  made  their  debut  in 
some  places,  we  cannot  do  less  than  devote  a  brief 
space  to  their  history  and  habits.  Whether  the  lo- 
cust of  the  United  States  is  ot  a  different  species 
from  those  which,  at  various  intervals,  have  carried 
terror  and  desolation  over  large  portions  of  the  East, 
em  world,  we  cannot  positively  say ;  though  it  ig 
certain  that  their  visits  have  proved  comparatively 
harmless.  The  history  of  the  immense  multiplica- 
tion of  locusts  in  some  cases,  and  of  the  damage 
done  by  them,  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated, 
would  be  wholly  incredible. 

This  has  been  chiefly  in  Oriental  countries,  where 
the  insect  has  accordingly  a  proverbial  reputation. 
"  The  land,"  says  the  Prophet  Joel,  "is  as  the  gar- 
den  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deao. 
late  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them." 
Again:  **  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men;  they 
ahall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  ahall 
walk  every  one  in  his  own  ways,  and  they  ahall  not 
break  their  ranks  ;  neither  shall  one  thrust  another." 

This  graphic  description  might  by  some  be  mis- 
taken for  a  poetical  exaggeration  ;  but  let  us  observe 
for  a  moment  how  remarkably  it  is  accredited  by  the 
account  the  well  known  Dr.  Shaw  gives  in  his  Tra. 
vels,  of  the  ravages  of  these  animals  in  Barbery,  in 
the  spring  of  1724,  when  they  appeared  in  such  num- 
bers as  absolutely  to  darken  the  air.  After  a  while 
they  retired  into  the  plains  to  lay  their  eggs. — 
".These,"  says  the  traveller,  "  were  no  sooner 
hatched,  than  each  of  the  broods  collected  itaelf  in. 
to  a  compact  body  of  a  furlong  or  more  square,  and 
marching  afterwards  directly  towards  the  sea,  they 
let  nothing  escape  them.  They  kept  their  ranks  like 
men  of  war,  climbing  over,  as  they  advanced,  every 
tree  or  wall  that  was  in  their  way ;  nay,  they  enter, 
ed  into  our  very  houses  and  bed  chambers,  like  bo 
many  thieves."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  at- 
tempts  were  made  to  stop  their  progress  by  fires  of 
stubble  and  heath,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  so  numer. 
ous  were  the  swarms. 

In  1797,  Southern  Africa  was  overrun  in  like  man- 
ner, the  traveller  Barrow  being  there  at  tie  time; 
and  he  states  that  tiie  whole  s«riace  of  the  ground, 
for  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  ^nilee,  was  literal, 
ly  almost  covered  with  them,  while  the  water  of  a 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account  of  the 
carcasei:  of  these  drowned  in  endeavoring  to  come  at 
the  reeds  on  the  banks.  This  waa  the  third  year  of 
their  continuance,  and  their  increase  from  year  to 
year  was  estimated  at  over  a  million  fold.  The  year 
before,  they  had  made  great  ravages,  but  were  final- 
ly driven  into  the  sea,  which  is  their  common  fate, 
by  a  tempestuous  north  wind,  and  when  they  were 
afterwards  cast  upon  the  shore,  Barrow  says  they 
made  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  extending  fifty 
miles  in  length,  the  taint  of  which  was  plainly  per. 
ceptible  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  It  seems  that  during  the  night  theae  inaects 
discontinued  their  march  and  clustered  together  in 
large  heaps  ;  and  at  this  time  the  farmers  sometimes 
destroyed  vast  multitudes  of  them  by  driving  among 
them  a  flock  of  several  thousand  sheep. 

Pallas,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,  gives  a  more  mi- 
nute description  of  their  mode  of  march.  After  get- 
ting started  in  the  morning,  he  says,  they  resemble  a 
swarm  of  ants,  all  taking  the  same  course,  but  with, 
out  touching  each  other  [>•  neither  shall  one  thrust  an- 
other."] They  uniformly  travel  toward  a  certain  re. 
gion  as  fast  as  a  fly  can  run,  and  without  leaping, 
unless  pursued.  In  their  course,  they  advance  from 
morning  to  evening  without  halting,  frequently  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  fathuma  and  upwards  a  day. — 
"  When  their  progress  is  opposed  by  ditches,  they 
penetrate  through  them  ;  their  way  can  only  be  im- 
peded by  water,  as  they  are  apparently  terrified  by 
every  kind  of  moisture.  Often,  however,  they  en- 
deavor to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  with  the  aid  of 
overhanging  boughs;  and  if  the  stalks  of  plants  or 
shrubs  be  laid  across  the  water,  they  pass  in  close 
columns  over  theae  temporary  bridgea,  on  which 
they  even  seem  to  rebt,  and  enjoy  the  refeshiog 
coolness.  As  soon  as  they  acquire  wings,  they 
progressively  disperse,  but  still  fly  about  in  large 
swarms." 

As  long  since  as  1650,  mention  is  made  of  a  clond 
of  locusts  in  Russia,  which  entered  the  country  in 
three  different  places ;  and  it  is  stated  in  a  volume 
of  the  English  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^ 
and  elsewhere,  that  they  afterwards  spread  them 
selves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  such  numbera, 
that  the  earth  waa  covered  and  the  air  darkened 
with  them.    The  treei  bent  with  their  weight  ia 
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aome  instances,  and  in  others  they  were  seen  lying 
on  the  ground  dead,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

In  some  regions  of  the  world  they  populate  and 
mierate  almost  as  regularly  as  certain  species  of  birds. 
Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria  speak  of  seeing  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  one  morning,  a  swarm  resting  in  a  gully, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  alter  the  color  of  the  rocks 
they  alighted  on.  The  guides  stated  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Gaza,  and  that  they  passed  almost  an. 
nualiy.  Volney  also  describes  the  movements  o 
swarms  which  came  under  his  own  observation. 

From  Africa,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  home 
of  (be  animal,  they  have  frequently  come,  in  former 
times  especially,  into  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  year 
'59,  a  vast  phalanx  of  very  large  ones  ravaged  the 
former  country  far  and  wide,  until  they  were  at 
length  driven  mto  the  sea ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
a  terrrible  pestilence  arese  from  their  stench,  which 
carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  both  men  and 
beasts.  Their  depredations  are  said  t*  have  been 
such  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  the  year  1748,  as 
to  have  occasioned  a  famine,  in  which  30,000  per> 
sons  perished.  There  is  certainly  nothing  improb. 
able  in  this  statement. 

We  cannot  ascertain  from  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion within  our  reach,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  in- 
fested by  thsee  insects  to  any  considerable  extent. — 
They  appeared  in  England,  it  is  stated,  in  1798, 
but  fortunately  disappeared  without  propagating. 

We  shall  add  to  these  notices  of  the  locust,  as 
some  of  them  may  be  considered  apocryphal,  or  in- 
sufficiently  authenticated,  a  reference  to  the  ablest 
and  minutest  description  of  the  same  kind  we  have 
met  with,  and  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  missionary 
Kay's  Ciffrarian  Researches,  published  last  year  in 
London,  and  republished  here  recently  by  the  Har. 
pers.  The  year  1828  was,  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Colony,  ushered  in,  it  seems,  by  "  immense 
swarms"  of  these  insects,  which  "  literally  darkened 
the  Hevens  for  several  days."  On  the  wing,  he  says, 
they  appear  like  a  black  cloud  at  a  distance,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  hand,  their  density  intercepts  the  so 
lar  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  an  awful  gloom, 
Uke  an  eclipse,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  a  torrent. — 
In  some  of  the  villages,  they  were  spread  on  the 
ground  so  thickly  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  inhabitants  could  keep  them  out  of  their 
houses.  The  water  conduits  were  filled ;  the  ritera 
to  contaminated  that  the  waters  were  offensive  to 
the  smell:  the  herbage  generally  destroyed,  the 
trees  weighed  down  with  them,  and  the  vineyards  laid 
waste.  "  Fields  which  the  rising  sun  beheld  cover- 
ed with  luxuries,  are,  before  evening,  a  desert,  for 
wherever  they  alight,  not  a  leaf  is  left  upon  the  trees, 
a  blade  of  grass  upon  the  pasture,  nor  an  ear  of  corn 
in  the  field." 

Mr.  Kay  speaks  of  the  "  frequent  visits"  of  the 
locust  as  rendering  the  prospects  of  the  agriculttt. 
rists  in  that  region  extremely  precarious.  The  anti- 
dote to  the  bane  is  found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  locust 
hird,  which,  according  to  a  benevolent  regulation  of 
Providence,  appears  in  myriads  corresponding  to  the 
enemy  it  has  to  deal  with,  and  makes  great  havoc 
among  them.  In  1332  their  ravages  were  mostly 
prevented  in  this  way. 

Observations  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  ot  which 
we  have  but  spoken,  add  new  illustrations  to  the  re- 
ference made  in  Scripture  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
insect  for  human  food.  In  South  Africa,  not  only  do 
the  cattle  eat  the  locusts  with  avidity— perhaps,  how- 
ever, partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  better  food  which 
they  occasion — but  the  Bushmen  also,  and  other  of 
the  desert  tribes,  often  gather  them  and  lay  them  up 
for  a  winter  store.  The  mode  of  curing  and  cooking 
»»,  to  take  off  the  wings  and  lege,  then  roast,  then  re. 
duce  the  bodies  to  dust,  and  this  is  put  up  in  bags  like 
flour. 

The  Serpents'  Bath.— In  the  Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnens  ef  Nassau,  is  the  following  account  of  the 
baths  m  that  vicinity,  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
many  diseases,  and  called  the  Schlangen-bad  or  Ser- 
pents' Bath : 

"Once  upon  a  time,  it  seems  there  was  a  heifer, 
which  every  thing  in  nature  seemed  to  disa- 
gree.  Ihe  more  she  ate  the  thinner  she  grew — the 
more  her  mother  licked  her  hide,  the  rougher  and 
me  more  Btanng  was  her  coat— not  a  fly  in  the  for- 
*' J  "k"  *"'*  her— never  was  she  seen  to  chew  her 
cud— but,  hide-bound  and  melancholy,  her  hips 
Memed  actually  to  be  protruding  from  her  skin.— 
What  was  the  matter  with  her  no  one  knew — what 
^"'<*  cure  her  no  one  coulddivine— in  short,  desert. 
•<•  by  her  master  and  her  species,  she  was,  as  the 
'**J**^  would  term  it,  given  up. 

J     *  '*w  weeks,  however,  she  suddenly  re.appear- 
eo  among  th«  herd,  with  ribs  covered  with  flesh- 


eyes  like  a  deer — skin  sleek  as  a  mole's — breath 
sweetly  smelling  of  milk — saliva  hanging  in  ringlets 
from  her  jaws!  Every  day  seemed  to  confirm  her 
health,  and  the  phenomenon  was  so  striking,  that  the 
herdsmen,  having  watched  her,  discovered  that  re 
gularly  every  evening,  she  wormed  her  way  in  se- 
cret mto  the  forest,  until  she  reached  and  refreshed 
herself  at  a  spring  of  water — haunted  by  harmless 

serpents,"  when  full  grown,  about  four  feet  in 
length. 

7'he    circumstance,   it   seems,    had  been  almost 

forgotten  by  the  peasant,  when  a  young  Nassau  lady 

began   early  to  show  exactly  the   symptoms  of  the 

heifer.     Mother,  sisters,  father,  friends,  all  tried  to 

cure  her — but  in  vain  :  and  the  physician  actually 

"  Had  taken  liis  leave  with  Rigba  and  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  his  Tc-es  tomorrow !  !" 

When  the  herdsman  happening  to  hear  of  her  case, 
prevailed  upon  her  at  last  to  try  the  heifer's  secret 
remedy  ;  she  did  so.  and  in  a  very  snort  time,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  her  friends,  she  became  one  of 
the  stoutest  young  women  in  the  duchy.  What  had 
suddenly  cured  one  sick  lady,  was  soon  deemed  a 
proper  prescription  for  others,)and  all  cases  meeting 
with  success,  the  spring  gradually  rose  into  notice 
and  repute." 

Lieut.  Drummond's  Artificial  Lights.  National 
Gallery  of  Practical  Science. — There  was  on  Wed 
nesday  evening  literally  a  most  brilliant  exhibition 
of  Lieut.  Drummond's  intense  lights,  applicable  to 
light-houses,  telegraphic  signals,  geodaetical  opera- 
tions, and  all  purposes  which  require  such  light  to 
be  visible  at  great  distances.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
most  distinguished  patrona  of  science  and  eminent 
practical  scientific  men  were  present  on  this  in 
teresting  occasion  ;  and  the  series  of  experiments 
were  conducted  with  extraordinary  effect ;  Mr 
Payne,  the  manager  of  the  gallery,  having  made  all 
the  previous  arrangements  which  were  requisiie 
with  great  skill  and  judgment. 

About  two  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  Lieut 
Drummond's  method  of  producing  this  powerful  glare 
of  light,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  in 
a  state  of  combustion  on  a  ball  of  hme.  We  now 
saw  an  Argand  lamp,  with  parabolic  reflectors  of 
such  prodigious  splendour  that,  as  it  revolved,  it  has 
been  visible  forty.four  miles  off;  but  even  this  was 
incomparably  excelled  by  one  of  the  new  combina 
tions,  so  dazzling  that  no  eye  could  bear  to  gaze  upon 
it  in  the  line  of  reflection ;  and  it  was  stated  to  be  vi 
sible  at  the  distance  of  sixty-six  miles  1 1  The  next 
experiment  was,  we  rather  think,  made  for  the  first 
time  in  pubhc,  and  consisted  of  the  emission  of  the 
electric  spark,  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  and  so  ra- 
pidly continued  as  to  form  a  perfectly  continuouE  light. 
This  was  beautiful ;  and  a  magneto-electric  light,  de 
monstrating  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  in  producing  m 
tensity,  was  not  less  so.  Colored  lights  were  also 
exhibited;  and,  altogether,  a  more  gratifying  display 
of  admirable  and  useful  science  never  came  under 
our  cognizance.  The  noble  gallery  was  crowded  ; 
and  every  visiter  expressed  delight  and  astonish, 
ment  at  the  splendid  varieties  presented  to  their 
view. 

Crocodile  Bird — Translated  from  Herodotus. — 
"  Now  as  the  crocodile  lives  much  in  the  water,  he 
has  his  mouth  within  quite  covered  with  leeches. — 
All  other  birds  and  beasts  shun  the  crocodile  ;  but 
there  is  peace  between  him  and  the  trochilus,  inas. 
much  as  he  is  benefited  by  that  bird  ;  for  when  the 
crocodile  goes  out  from  the  water  upon  the  land  and 
opens  his  jaws,  which  be  is  woatto  do,  in  order  to 
receive  the  cool  breeze,  the  trochilus  then  entering 
his  mouth,  devours  the  leeches ;  and  he,  delighted 
at  the  advantage  he  thus  receives,  never  injures  the 
trochilus." 

Dromedaries. — The  French  are,  it  is  stated,  en- 
deavoring  to  introduce  dromedaries  frjm  Algiers 
into  the  LaR</e«  about  Toulouse,  where  it  is  thought 
they  may  be  very  usefully  employed. 

THEY  TELL  ME  LIFE,  &C. 

BTH.  C    DBAKIR,  BSQ. 

They  tell  me  life  is  like  a  dream,  a  bnglit.  brirfdream  nnd  o'er ; 
They  tell  me  life  is  like  a  stream  tliat  seeks  the  ocean  sbore  ; 
They  teiJ  me  life  is  like  a  flower,  that  blooniK  but  ts  decay  ; 
If  BO,  then  life  is  only  deatb,  in  boliday  array ! 
But  ah  :  I  cannot  think  thy  brow,  my  beaiAiful  and  briglit, 
la  but  the  seat  where  death  enthroned  leeds  on  tliine  eye  of  light; 
Nor  can  I  thiuk  that  thy  dear  cheek,  so  redolent  of  bloom, 
Is  damasked  only  to  attract  the  despot  of  the  tomb. 
For  have  not  oa  thybrow,  my  lore,  my  fond  lips  onbeeuprest? 
And  have  I  not  in  rapture  oft,  reclined  ufiou  thy  breai>t  ? 
And  ab  !  how  olten  have  thy  lips  to  thy  betrotlled's  flown  ! 
Tbey  tasted  not  of  death,  my  love,  I  felt  them  but  mine  own  ! 
Out  on  the  withering  thought  that  dooms  such  lustre  to  the  grave: 
I  say  'tis  false,  for  unto  me,  Heaven  all  thy  beauty  save  - 
Away  !  away  !  I  give  to  Ueath,  to  despot  DeaU,  Uie  lie, ' 
For  6«d  himself  in  love  has  said,  •'  ihe  virtuous  never  die." 


STEPilENSOK* 

Builder  n/a  aupfHor  style  of  fassengtr  Cart  for  Railreatit 
!fo.  264  £Iizat>eth street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
S3- RAILROAD  rOMFANIES  would  do  well  to  czaailn 
hese  Car*  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pan  .i 
he  New- York  and  Hailasm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
Jiitf 


RAILROAD  CAR  ^^HEBI.S«  BOXK8  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

Jt3»  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels  complete 
at  lilt!  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  asd  Foun- 
dry. Paiersou,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subacibers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street. New- York,  will  beproanpUy  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SFRINUS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  k.  0R08VEN0R. 


HOVELTT  'WORKJi 

Near  Drr  Dock,  New-York.    ;.    ' 

tJ^THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of  8tean 
Engines,  Boilers.  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Treases, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ar«  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  el  public  patronag*  is  respectfully 
solicited.  nIS 


INSTRUMENTS. 


MrRVETING  AND  NAlTTICALi  IKSTRUMBHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

■^"X^  EWLN  k.  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Q.uadran(, 
No.  93  South  street,  on«  door  nonh  of  the  Utiion  Uoiei,  Balii- 
inore,  beg  leave  to  iiitorm  their  friends  arid  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  oni«r 
arwl  keep  for  sale  every  description  ollostrunieiilsin  the  above 
branches,  whit.h  they  can  furniiih  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairterms.  Instrunieiils  repaired  fwiih  rare  and  promptitude. 
For  proof  of  |ih«  high  esiimaliori  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  ihey  respecilully  bee  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certi/icaies  from  gentlemeii  »t 
distinfiuished  scienii&c  atuinmenis. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartte — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  sonne 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baliiinore  and  Uliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  ;iven  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  InientionalN  Jelayed,  ib  order  to aflord 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  I..Mruments,  so  that  1  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merks,  if  such  thet 
should  be  lound  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithsundine 
the  Instrumenu  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  1  have  a  decided  preference  l«tr  ihtwe 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  «hole  number  manulaciurcd  lor 
the  Department  of  Ceastruciion,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  fiora  the  occasional  imperlection  o) 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

Tht:y  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  ol  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  III  Internal  Improve menia,  wb* 
may  require  InsirumentJE  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  ConstructioD  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  inatraments 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  hurvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuiun 
of  the  excellence  of  the  worltmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facilitr  in  uas,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustmenis. 

These  instruments  seeoied  to  nie  to  possess  all  the  modeni 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  havs  t>ern 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  aii«l  I  have  no  douht  but  ih«y 
will  give  every  satisraciion  when  usod  in  the  field 

WILLIA.M HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltimoie,  May  let,  1833. 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  me  to  i?iva 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opponuniiias  of  my  becoming  aqualnted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wel  I  of 
liie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
sell,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  1  have  received 
satisfactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  tor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of^  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wa 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approf>aii<m  asd 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
your  enterprise  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  Ac. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeria  the  service  cf  the  Baltiaiore  and  Ohio  Raill 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  leuers  are  In  our  poasMion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  (no  lengthy.      We  abouK  t>e  happy   t» 
submit  tUem,  upon  application,  to  aay  pefsoa  dasiroua  efperua 
ing  the  I 
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Late&  rROM  Europe. — By  ma  packet  ship  Canada, 
Capt.  Britten,  from  London,  we  haTe  dates  of  the 
lat  «f  May,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Orinnell  4*  Minturn.  They  came  late  to  hand,  and 
we  are  able  only  to  give  a  few  short  extracta. 

Mr.  O'Conncll's  motion  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  negatired,  April  29,  and  Mr.  Rice's  Address  to 
his  Majesty,  pledging  opposition  to  the  project,agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  485  votes  I  the  noes  being  38. 
.  The  Debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union  still  con- 
tiaued. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  made  an  earnest  appeal 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
Trade's  Unions,  with  what  effect  we  shall  see. 

The  sum  of  400,0002.  in  silver,  had  been  shipped 
by  one  capitalist  to  Calais  in  one  week,  and  great 
quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

At  Berlin  a  change  of  the  ministry  had  taken  place, 
which  had  give  much  offence  to  the  liberals.  The 
investigation  of  the  late  seditious  movements  were 
still  being  carried  on,  and  several  persons  arrested. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  of  Tuesday,  May  28th, 
says,  intelligence  has  reached  government  of  the 
taking  of  Almeida,  an  important  place  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Portugal,  by  the  troops  of  Donna  Maria. — 
This  news  created  no  sensation  at  Paris,  though  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsu. 
lar  are  fast  approaching  a  crisis. 

M.  De  Chateaubriand  has  anneunced  his  intention 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of 
Lille.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  th«  peerage  on  the 
aecession  of  Louis  Fhillippe. 

Some  officers  of  the  36th  regiment  of  the  line, 
and  others  of  the  4th  and  9th  cruiassiers  have  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  re. 
publican  associations. 

The  Spanish  funds  have  arisen  at  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  convocation  of  the  Cortez. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  been  condemned  to  pay  the 
damages  and  loss  in  several  cases  where  gunsmiths 
and  sword  cutlers  had  sustained  any,  during  the  late 
revolutionary  movements.  Arrests  are  going  on  in 
Oance,  and  every  means  resorted  to  that  can 
strengthen  Louis  Phillippe  on  his  throne.  M.  de  S. 
Romain,  a  legitimist,  has  been  arrested,  and  also 
one  M.  Mathew,  an  advocate,  in  whose  possession 
a  number  of  papers  were  found.  A  debate  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Chamber  respecting  the  relinquishment 
of  Algiers.     Several  fine  speeches.     No  decision. 

Portuged. — The  cause  of  Miguel  was  suffer- 
ing severely  by  desertion,  1300  men  having  de- 
serted since  the  1st  of  March. 

Pedro,  together  with  his  ministers,  has  been 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 

Admiral  Napier  has  been  created  a  Count. 
f.  General  Cardozo  has  been  so  hotly  pursued 
by  the  Duke  de  Terceira,  that  it  was  supposed 
he  would   be  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain, 
'where  h«  would  give  up  his  arms. 

The  entire  country  to  the  northward  of  the 
Douro  has  besn  cleared  of  the  Miguelites. 

Spain. — Quesada  is  in  Vittotia,  his  corps  encamped 

in  the  environs.    El  Pastor  is  at  Tolosa.    Butron  in 

command  of  St.  Sebastian.  Zicmallacarregery  with 
his  brigade,  ihe  best  in  the  service,  is  between  Ur- 
dech  and  Elisondo.  Merino,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
was  attempting  to  revolutionize  old  Castile,  but  met 
with  no  success.  The  Sentiaelle  of  the  Pyrenees 
speaks  of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  up  Tarragona  to 
the  Carlists. 

The  town  of  Almirda  in  Portugal,  had  declared  for 
the  Queen.  Don  Carlos  was  there  and  had  to  fly — 
public  feeling  having  manifested  itself  against  him — 
some  ot  his  baggage  was  interrupted  containing  let 
ters,  which  are  exhibited  as  specimens  of  ignorance, 
being  incorrectly  spelt,  and  in  bad  style.  It  was  ex 
pected  he  had  doubled  on  his  pursuers  and  entered 
Spain,  which  has  induced  his  partisans  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Arrogan  and  Castile. 

Ttie  Miguelites  seem  to  be  in  bad  plight  in  Portu. 
gal ;  and  Don  Carlos  has  been  routed  from  his  hiding 
place,  by  General  Rodil  and  his  command,  who 
marched  into  Portugal  in  search  of  him.  He  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  gone  into  Spain.      . 


The  acknowledgment  of  Donna  Maria  by  Spain, 
and  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  brought  by 
last  arrivals,  is  confirmed. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Portugal,  under  General  Rodill,  and  the 
flight  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  funds  at  Madrid 
experienced  a  very  great  and  sudden  rise,  which  of 
course  elevated  them  also  at  Paris. 

The  Ottoman  fleet  has  arrived  at  Tripoli,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  that  re- 
gency 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OOrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OP  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  iiifurin  the  public,  and  es 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportatiou  CoiupanicR,  tliat  tliey 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  Improvements  In  the 
coaatruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  otlier  railway  car 
riaeea,  secured  to  Col.  Stepheu  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  thai 
tbey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  o4 
1  Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &.c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  aad  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engageinents  they  niaj(  uake  in  reference  to  this  line  ol 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  sLx  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  13  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  oilier  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  ot  the  best  English  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conv«yanr«  of  burthens,  bui 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
pine  wood,  cake,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotiv 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  b«  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mo4< 
rate,  than  those  on  w^hlch  engines  of  the  same  class  can  t 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  ordtrs  for  engines,  tt,c.  and  ether  oomniunicatinns  in 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  i> 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS. 

December  2d,  1833. 

Fr   further  information  on'  tkis  subAeot  set  Xe    41 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

JC?"  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  vrith  hi^h  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  will 
a  large  assonmeni  ol  Engineering  instruments,  manufacture* 
and  sold  by  E.  it  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  nireet, 

J3l  61  corner  of  Maidrnlane. 


ENGINEERING  AND  SURVEYX2IIG 
INSTRUaiENTS. 

{3"  The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  oflnstruments  ii 
hie  profession,  warranted  squal,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  oi 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
ured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  new: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at 
tacbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us< 
(ifihe  needle,  with  perleci  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Oonioni- 
Kter,  wiib  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  i. 
Oeniomeier  attached,  particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
•es.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Rnginecrs,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. | 

Baltimore,  1R33. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  insirumento  manu 
factureil  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohis  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbrniation 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  uf  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num 
bsrofihe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  ths  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thef  liavi 
in  fact  needed  but  llule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  whici' 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo  any  otbert 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptiun  oi  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  irietl  in  laying  the  rail* 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  mere  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vsne  sighu,  leaves  the  engineei 
«carcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  oi 
the  Compass.  Itisindeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  ef  any  simple  and  cheap  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  othare 
now  in  u?e  for  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  tnv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  i<TABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphla,  February,  1833. 

Havintr  for  th.e  last  two  years  made  coastant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
ROW  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers aad  Surveyors.  K.  H.  (JILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Thendulite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  ftailroods,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  the  notice  uf  Engl 
neers  as  j^cferable  to  aay  oibers  lor  that  purpose. 

HKNKT  R.CAMrBELL,  kug.  Pbilad., 

<at  Ir  ..  OeiaaM.  a^d  Itenist.  RaMr«ad 


Or  TOl^NSEND  4(  DURFEE«  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
taeiurera  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  esiabliih- 
meni  (o  Hudstrfl,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  May  k.  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  for  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
iheminany  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Slates.  As  to 
.he  quality  ol  Rope,  thepoblic  arereferredioJ.B.  Jervit.Eng 
M.  h  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caibon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  ( 
Janu^y  29,  18S3.  S 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

S3-  SI.MON  FAIRMAN,  of  the  village  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
the  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New- York,  lias  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6(1 
nails,  and  about  forty  lOd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  sanis 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  it 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness,  that  Its  capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  Is  sufiicieDt  todilve  one  machine,  sqd  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  ma':e,  vend  and  warract  ma- 
chines as  above,  lo  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
IS  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right  lor  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Any  person  desiring 
/iirt her  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lao- 
dingbargh.— Augustla,  1833.  A39  if  R  M  liF 


PATENT  RAII<ROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

ItJ"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly  for 
sale  avcry  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Ifaila, 
from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subscriber's  Pateia 
Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  successful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  Slates  (as  well  as  £n 
fland,  where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  suj 
perior  to  any  ever  offered  in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  lo  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
iDiount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  io 
progress  in  the  United  Stales  are  fastened  with  Kpikes  made  at 
ihe  above  named  factory— for  yohich  purpose  they  ar«  found  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
ipikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

IC^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

t^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  rar4ory  prices,  by  I.  k  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2-23  Water  street.  New- York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones, Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baltimore;  Degrand  Ic 
Snitb,  Boston. 

P.  S. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
oiders  asearly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  so  as  lo  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ncreaaing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

Jii  lam  H.  BVRDEN. 


RAIL'WAY  IRONf 

1       Flat  Bart  io 
X3'  Ninety -five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  lengthsol  N  to  16 
300  do.       U  de.        |    do.    j  feel  counter  sunk 

40  do.     1  j  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cat  at 

800  do.      a    do.       I    do.    i  anangleof4^>de- 

800  do.     m  do.       I    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  |  ciog  plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 
SoOdo.ofEdge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels. 

Axles  of  ii,  2J,  2i,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3j  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  hbove  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  Incoriiorated  Governments,  ana  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  pay  iiicnt.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  lo  those  disposed  to 
lixamine  them.  d71meowr 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAJL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tbo 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  ioarr«atedof  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it.  and  by  experi 
encedseedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  bouses 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here- 
after, they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  tliat  it  is 
possible  tu  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances,  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also — French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmers. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (oppesiu  Post  Office.) 
^iCr  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratia.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
tustice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  pablications, 
to  wit:— 

New  York  FiLRNSR  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

MscHAMics'  Maoazinb  aud  Registerof  Inventions  Ic  Imprevc. 
ments. 

American  Railroad  Joornal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  lai- 
provements;  and  the 

New- York  Ambricah,  Z>ai7y,7H-  ir«eJt/y,and  Semi-  tfnUy; 
either  or  all  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wb« 
wish  ibeni'  by  csiliuf  at  347  A>rtA  Market  strMt,  Mhrnn^- 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOUltNAL,   Ac. 

NEW- YORK,  JUNi-:  H,  ISU. 


Those  KulMcrilKTs  who  li.-ive  paid  in  advsncc  i.h  ilic-  JoiirtiRl, 
will  please  excuu*  any  apparent  want  ol  attention  in  its  selec- 
tiou*  for  u  fcM  week*  past,  as  Uie  dificieucy,  if  any,  ari.sc-s  from 
having  had  to  ..evoin  tliu  tiniu  whicli  ought  U)  be  aiveii  to  iu 
cotuinuai  to  botrototng  money,  to  pay  its  curren'  «.xpttis.'S 

8Cr  "i'hosc  who  have  moI  paid  for  iht-  current,  but  more  «•»- 
pc>cially  for  the  previous  years,  will  excuse  us,  wc  trust,  for 
Kayiug  iu:a  uiilei.^  ihty  pay  lliu  amount  due  soon,  we  siiall  be 
emnpelM  to  suike  their  iianie^  from  the  lis-t.  It  can  no  luurc 
be  lUbliiihcd  without  prompt  pay,  tliaii  a  loc«iiiotive  engine 
will  akceiid  an  inclined  plane  without  ateHiii.  Wo  sliall  lor- 
ward  their  bills  by  mail,  and  de«ir«  ihciu  f.  remit  l.y  the  same 
e^iannel. 


Hriiriqurs,  David  Aupjusius  Clarkson,  Richard 
f^nwreiicf. — [Albany  Kv«>niiig  Joiurnai.J 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Railroad  Corporation  in 
Boston,  on  Wednesday  the  4th  instant,  ihe 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  Thomas  B.  Wales, 
Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Joseph  W.  Revere,  John 
F.  Loring,  of  Boston  ;  William  W.  Woolsey, 
Charles  H.  Russell,  of  New-York ;  Charles 
Potter,  of  Providence. 

And  subsequently  the  Board  elected  Thomas 
B.  Wales,  President ;  John  F.  Loring,  Trea- 
surer ;  Benjamin  R.  Nichols,  Clerk. 

In  our  Journal  of  the  31st  ult.  we  briefly  al- 
luded to  the  charter  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Rhode-Island  Legislature  for  continuing 
this  very  important  railroad  from  Massachu- 
setts into  the  city  of  Providence,  and  the  con- 
templated opening  of  that  part  of  it  which  had 
been  finished,  for  immediate  use.  We  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  that  occasion, 
engagements  having  prevented  our  acceptance 
of  the  agent  and  engineer's  invitation;  but 
from  some  of  the  stockholders  who  went  on 
from  this  city,  we  learn  that  they  were  met  at 
ProTidence  by  the  directors  of  the  Company, 


agreeably  toappoiutnieut,  and,  together  with  aj 

pan y  of  gentlemen  from  Providence,  went  over' 

and  examined  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  vi-j      Wo  tru.st  our  corresjioiident,  C.  O.,  will  not 

oinity  of  India  Point,  near  Providence,  to    its   sijsi)ect  u.s  of  a  design  to  suppre.sis;  his  comma 

termination  in  Boston,  and  were  hi^'iily  satis-  micatioii,  in  consequence  of  his  prediction  that 

lied  with   the  whole  ajipearance  of  the  work.  L  n««ighboring  city  will  ultimately  take  the  lead 

The  Company's  depot  in  Boston  appears  loj  of  the  "  City  of  the  Ishmd,"  or  of  Gotham.  Ac- 
have  been    very   judiciously   located   near  the'loidi-nt,  not  di-sij^ii,  ha.s  had  a  hand  in  it. 

foot  of  the  Common,  which  is  a  central  andij  We  now  give  it  a  place  with  pleasure — and, 
convenient  point  for  travellers,  and  the  large  in  reply  to  hi.s  query  at  its  coraiiiencement,  will 
building  already  erected,  with  its  iuolosure,  af-  say  that  there  i.s  reason  to  apprehend  that  rail- 
fords  ample  accommodation  for  the  purpose.^' roads  will  be,  as  certain  as  that  canals  have 
ol   the  Company  at  that  end  of  the  road.     TheU      .    „   j        i         .u  n       .  i  /•     •  . 

,,       .  ,    {-,1      I        .  r      11  Ibeeii,  made  where  they  Will  not  be  profitable  to 

annual  report  ol  the  directors,  ol  whicii  we  ex-  }        ,  ,    ,,  ^-'wuvnuic  •.» 

pect  shortly  to  obtain  a  printed  copy,  sliows  the  j*'***^   "**"'"''•  •      :  j    •• 

wiiole  work  in  a  very  favorable  light,  and  there  It  «s.  !is  he  says,  desirable  that  tlip  location  of 
i.s  every  prospect  that  the  entire  route  from  j important  lines  of  raUroad  should  be  made  with 
Providence  to  Boston  will  be  ready  within|i„reat  care,  and  with  an  eye  to  future,  as  well  a« 
twelve  months    Irom  this  time,  lor  the  trans-''7  .  /•  , 

portation  of  pas.-,engcrs  and  goods.  On  Wednes-  ^  P'"*'''''"*'  "^f"ln«8«- 


To  the  Kdit<jrof  llie  Railroad  Journal. 

Sitt, — Has  it  never  occurred  tf»  you 
that  the  capitsil  vesteil  in  many  railroads  and 
canals  is  liia'ly,  if  not  exceedingly  profitable  at 
the  comiuencemKnt,  to  be  eventually  lost,  from 
the  roads  and  canals  b«-iug  su|>erseded  by  others 
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day  the  4lii  inst.  itie  road  was  opened  lor 
about  ten  miles  towards  Dedham,  and  the  di-j 
rectors,  witli  their  friends,  in  the  handsuiiic  iiewj 
cars  belonging  to  the  Company,  were  drawni 
over  this  part  uf  the  road  byalocomotivftenginc,j 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour,l 

With  apparent  ease,  and  their  return  o  Boston,!    ..  i   .  u-      .       u-     .     r  .i  .    • 

„r,  ^    i' ^1.   .•       '        .1       t-  i»     ,        .'.and  ultimate  obit^ct  of  these  improvements  i 

alter    a    collation    at    the    Spracue    Kailroad!  .^  r«    r.  .  i  .      i  i 

TT     „  f.  t     .      I        II        I  1         I  to  facilitate  exchanges — to  cheapen  and  expe 

House,  politely  tendered  by  the  agent  and  en-j      jj^^   transportatiJn  to  and  from  market-2i, 
gineens,  was  effected  at  a  stiil  more  rapid  rate,  ^.^^^^^^  the  great  coa!  region,  or  between  the 

great  agricultural  west  and  the  best  market, 
whether  Philadelphia,  New-York,  or  Boston. 
Now,  if  it  be  assumed  that  transportation  by 
railroads,  or  by  some  better  roads,  steam  being 
the  impelling  power,  shall  superse<le,  where 

rracticable,  all  othrr  modes  of  locomotion, — and 
do  not  susp«'ct  myself  of  being  alone  in  thn 
opinion  t!iat  there  is  no  extnivagance  in  such 
an  assumption,  particularly  when  we  notice  the 
pro^jress  of  things  in  Europe — it  is  no  more  than 
reasonable  to  begin  to  contemplate,  and  try  to 
foresee  and  act  upon  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  which  must  follow,  and  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  public,  that  they  may  be  fairly  in  view, 
and  have  proper  consideration  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  or  company,  when  coming  to  a  de- 
termination in  regard  to  any  proposed  improve- 
ment,  both  as  respects  its  location  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  completed,  or  the 
amount  of  capital  which  may  be  safely  invested 
in  it. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  Europe  and 
North  America  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  as  the 
state  of  science  and  the  arts  in  these  quarterK 
of  the  world  continues  to  come  nearer  to  an 
equality,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  exchange* 
of  merchandize  will  hardly  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  population  of  America.  Still,  as 
the  condition  of  men  is  improving,  and  society 


— the   company  higlily    graiitied   by  their  ex- 
cursion. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were,  on  the 
2d  inst.,  eli-cted  directors  of  the  Utica  and  Sche- 
nectady Railroad  Company  : 

Erastus  Corning,  Nicholas  Devereaux,  Alfred 
Munson,  Henry  Seymour,  Nathaniel  8.  Ben.j 
ton,  Tobias  A.  Stoutenburgh,  Alonzo  C.  Paige,! 
John  Townsend,  Lewis  Benedict,  James  Porter, | 
James  Hooker,  John  L.  Graham,  Thomas  W. 
Olcott. — [Albany  Even.  Jour.] 

Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Railroad. — 
At  an  election  for  directors  of  the  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  held  on  the 
5th  instant,  the  following  gentlemen  were  cho- 
sen for  the  ensuing  year  :  John  Townsend,  of 
Albany  ;  John  I.  De  Graff,  of  Schenectady  , 
John  Clarke,  of  Saratoga  Springs  :  George  W. 
Giles,  Henry  H.  Lawrence,  John  B.  Lasala, 
Bernard  Graham,  WilUam  Wright,  John  Fer- 
guson, of  New-\'ork. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  Henry  H.  Lawrence,  President ;  John 
Townsend,  Vice  President ;  John  Ferguson, 
Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  In 
spectors  for^the  next  annual  election :   Moses 
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and  nations  are  becoming  more  intimate  and 
friendly  in  their  relations,  and  curious  in  their 
inquiries,  we  may  suppose  that  travel  for  gra- 
titlcation  will  greatly  increase  between  tlie  two 
— this  is  proved  by  the  number  and  eonstant  in- 
crease of  fine  ships  as  packets  ;  and  it  fairly 
indicates,  in  connection  with  the  extent  to 
which  steamboats  are  coming  into  \iso,  and 
the  long  voyages  which  they  occasionally  make.j 
that  the  tirce  is  not  distant  when  the  [>acketi 
ships  will  be  propelled  by  steam.  No  railroad 
can  be  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  an 
object  to  have  each  of  the  two  ports  in  Europe 
and  America,  for  whence  most  of  these  ships 
may  be  expected  to  depart  for  the  other,  situ- 
ated convcnieiuly  as  it  respects  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  and  as  near  together  as 
may  be.  The  wearisomeness  of  a  long  sea 
voyage  will  render  these  considerations  indis- 
pensable, and  may  lead  to  sonte  changes  not  iiovi 
much  thought  of. 

But  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  for 
a  while,  and  dwell  more  particularly  on  ourown 
United  States. 

To  attain  the  greatest  rapidity  of  motion  will 
always  be  an  object  of  controlling  importance, 
and  therefore  level  regions  will  be  greatly  desi- 
rable for  the  location  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. The  intercourse  and  exchanges  between 
the  north  and  the  south  must  inerease  vastly 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  probably  beyond  all 

f ►resent  antinipatiou  of  the  juost  enthusiastic, 
or  as  speed  ol  transportation  increases,  and 
the  cost  is  reduced,  the  productions  of  each  of 
the  various  climates  will  be  vastly  more  con- 
sumed in  the  other  climates  ;  and  the  assump- 
tion is,  that  transportation  by  laud  will  gradu- 
ally take  the  place  of  water  navigation,  first, 
for  persons  travelling,  and  then  tor  merchan- 
dize, and  particularly  on  account  of  its  expedi- 
tion, safety,  and  regularity.  This  considera- 
tion is  made  stronger,  from  the  fact  that  imich 
of  the  interior,  and  the  finest  portion  of  North 
America,  and  that  which  will  soon  be  the  most 
productive  and  most  densely  settled,  and  of 
course  require  the  greatest  exchanges  of  this^ 
character,  is  already  as  near  by  land  to  the 
most  important  productions  of  southern  cli- 
mates, as  it  is  to  our  eastern  conuuercial  ports. 
It  \»  not  too  early,  then,  to  begin  the  inqtiiry, 

where  shall  be  our  prineijjal  and  leading  roads  ! 
for  it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  yet  located,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  determined  oh  judiciously 
without  the  most  grand  and  enlarged  views, 
and  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  surveys. 

Without  attempting  to  speak  of  details,  which 
can  of  course  be  only  determined  by  such  sur- 
veys, it  is  pertinent,  and  may  be  j)n)fitable  to 
notice,  that  the  formation  of  the  country  and 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  citizens,  present 
and  future,  clextrly  indicate  that  the  road  already 
commenced  at  Albany  must  be  continued 
without  any  regard  to  navigable  waters,  on  the 
best  and  most  level  ground  westward,  indefi- 
nitely ,  That  another  road  from  Norfolk,  or 
perhaps  from  Boston, must  proceed  southwardly 
over  the  level  region,  near  the  coast  all  the  way, 
to  some  harbor  where  a  town  is  et  to  spring 
up  near  the  south  cape  of  East  Florida,  frou) 
whence  there  will  be  a  busy  steamboat  inter- 
course with  Havana;  That  a  branch  of  this 
road  will  proceed,  say  from  Savannah,  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  thence  into  Texas,  and  onwanl, 
onward;  That  another  principal  road  will  be 
from  this  new  city  on  the  Cape  of  Florida,  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  brings 
me  back  to  the  thoughts  which  ptit  me  upon 
this  essay,  the  errors  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
location  of  railroads.  I  perceive  some  are  de- 
signed to  communicate  only  between  one  in- 
land water  navigation  and  another.  These 
may  prosper  long  enough  to  refund  their  cost ; 
but  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  have 
coinparatively  little  value. 

Finally,  as  your  journal  is  likely  to  be  exten- 
sively preserved  for  future  reading  and  refer- 
ence, and  as  I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall  hardly 
trouble  you  jnany  times  more,  I  ask  of  you  tlie 
further  favor  to  record  a  few  prophecies. 

First,  ^fresh  water  navigation,  including  that 


of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries,  will  be 
discontinued,  probably  within  twenty  years. 

Secondly,  New-Orleans,  and  all  cities  in  un- 
healthy situations,  will  greatly  decline,  and  newj 
cities  and  towns  spring  up  in  more  healthful 
and  advantageous  situations,  and  that  the  queen  | 
of  these  will   be  somewhere  at  a  point  not  yet 
thought  "of  in  the  great  valley. 

And  thirdly,  that  either  Boston  or  Halifax  is 
destined  to  take  the  sceptre  from  the  highly  fa- 
vored city  of  the  island. 

And,  to  conclude,  again  I  would  most  respect- 
fully hint  to  the  men  of  Boston  (and  for  this 
I  hope  they  will  remember  my  children)  two 
things — first,  to  spare  no  pains,  nor  grudge 
any  capital,  either  in  the  location  or  construc- 
tion of  their  westward  and  southward  rail- 
roads ;  and  secondly,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
European  steam  pa-^kets  on  a  large  scale.  1 
beg  pardon :  Boston  folks  need  no  hint  from 
me  on  their  own  affairs.  C.  O. 

Deep  Creek,  Sept.  5, 1833. 

On  a  General  Mean  of  computimr  Descriptive 
Data  of  Ellipsoidal  Arches,  with  a  new  The- 
orem, and  Alechanical  Description  rf  their 
Working  Drafts.     By  AVm.   M.    Ccshman, 
C  E.     To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal,  &c. 
Sir, — I  am  induced  to  send  for  the  Journal 
the  following  theorem,  and  incidental  observa- 
tions,   relating  to  the  means  of  describing  tht> 
working  drafts  of  ellipsoidal  arches,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  .solution  of  that  problem  having 
frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific engineer  ;  and  still  being,  I  conceive,  a  de- 
sideratum: at  least,  general  expressions  pos- 
sessing  the  simplicity  desirable  and  even  requi- 
site for  practical  purposes,  and  furnishing  ri- 
gorous results,  have  not  yet  been  investigated 
tor  obtaining  the  prerequisites  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  curve — which  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  and  important  of  any  which  are  used  in 
the  whole  range  of  arcuation. 

Although  the  problem  is  well  known  to  be 
susceptible  of  rigorous  solution,  the  length  of 
the  process  of  computation  has  been  deemed  so 
formidable,  as  to  induce  its  supercedure  by 
mechanical  processes  :  the  distinguished  Corps 
de  Fonts  et  Chaussees  recommend  a  graphic 

solution.  This  solution  is  objectionable  from 
its  obvious  want  of  rigor — a  suincient  objection, 
1  apprehend,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  does  this 
curve  find  its  application  to  structures  involving 
an  expenditure  of  thousands,  and  having  their 
elegance  and  stability  materially  affected  there- 
by. The  process  which  they  would  have  cho- 
sen in  the  computation,  it  would  seem,  was, 
and  nmst  have  been,  quite  formidable,  to  have 
mduced  this  justly  eminent  Corps  to  recom- 
mend tliis  course ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the 
theorem  I  am  about  to  .idvance,  a  perfect  esti- 
mation of  all  the  pre-requisites  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  curve,  for  tlie  greatest  number  of 
centres  desirable  in  practice,  and  for  ttrches  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  may  be  achieved  in  a 
lapse-  of  an  hour  or  two — an  interval  of  time 
which  I  fancy  the  practical  engineer  will  admit 
it  is  often  necessary  to  exceetl  in  the  adjustment 
of  much  more  trivial  matters. 

The  peculiar  appositei-ess  of  the  semi-ellip- 
sis, both  in  regard  to  equilibration  and  feasibi- 
lity, when  compared  with  the  full  centre,  or  its 
segment,  or  that  of  the  ellipsis,  as  well  as  its 
elegance,  will  secure  its  adoption  in  preference 
in  arches  of  considerable  span,  which  are  not 
liable  to  the  condition  of  sustaining  much  pres- 
sure at  the  crown,  or  whose  situation  is  not  pe- 
culiarly favored  by  nature,  at  most  of  the  local- 
ities which  fall  witliin  the  province  of  the  civil 
engineer ;  for,  in  many  places,  the  full  centre, 
apart  from  its  weakness,  is  absolutely  inadmis- 
sible; and  the  segment  of  a  circle  can  seldom 
be  fortified  with  abutments  sufficiently  strong 
and  massive  to  resist  ius  stupendous  thrust. 

The  ellipsoidal  arch,  or  I'anse  de  panier, 
which  answers  the  conditions  of  the  ellipsis,  has 
superseded  it,  and  derives  its  importance  chiefly 
from  the  fact  of  its  mechanical  description  being 


executed  with  great  ease,  and  because  it  pre- 
sents a  ready  mode  of  making  the  drafts  for  the 
voussures — of  which  it  is  a  rigorous  condition 
that  the  joints  be  normal  to  the  curve. 

It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  de. 
monstration  in  detail:  the  mathematical  read, 
er,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  will  readily  com. 
prebend  and  trace  it^  successive  steps.  To 
avoid  indetermination,  it  is  however  a  necessa. 
ry  condition,  that  the  transverse  axis  be  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  the  least  arc,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  semi-conjugate  be  the  locus  of 
the  centre  of  the  greatest  arc ;  that  the  distances 
from  these  two  centres  to  the  common  centre 

bear  a  given  ratio,  as  — ;  that  the  subdivisions 

n 

of  these  two  lines,  made  by  the  intersections  of 
the  radii  and  their  prolongations,  bear,  among 
themselves,  a  given  ratio.  It  has  further  been 
conventionally  determined  that,  in  general,  the 
subdivisions  of  m  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  natural 
numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  commencing  at  the 
least  arc,  and  those  of  n  be  equal  among  them- 
selves. 

Let  the  subdivisions,  or  rather  intersections, 
of  »i,  by  the  radii,  commencing  with  the  least 
arc,  be  designated  by  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  then  the  pro- 
position  is, — to  find  upon  the  tranverae  axis 
the  position  of  the  point  b. 

It  the  vertex  be  taken  as  the  origin,  the  ge- 
neral equation  of  the  abscissa  for  b  will  be 


m  —  y .  (S  —  n) 


X  =: 


X 


m 


in  which,  *  =.  abscissa  ;  X  =  semi-minor  axis  ; 
Y  =-  semi-major  axis  ;  and  S  =  sum  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  formed  by  hues  joining  the 
centres,  b,  C,  D,  E,  &c. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspection,  that  when  S  is 
known,  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  known. 
The  quantity  S  is  that  which  it  has  been  pro. 
posed  to  eliminate  by  construction,  on  account 
of  the  length  and  tedium  of  the  process  oj  co^' 
putation. 

If,  however,  //',  r',  d' ,  e',  &c.,  represent  the 
lesser  angles  formed  at  h,  c,  d,  e,  &c.,  by  the 
radii  of  curvature  with  m,  and  C',  D',  E',  F", 
Ace,  be  the  angular  values  of  each  8ectx)r  at 
C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.,  which  are  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rences of  the  former  set  of  angles,  taken  in  or- 
der, then  I  afRrm  that,  in  general,  the  subse- 
quent theorem  is  true,  viz. 

1-sin.  c'      I'sin. //      2- sin.  J'      2*8in.c' 

S  = + -f 

Sin.  C        sin.  C        sin.  D'        sin.  D' 

3sin.e'      3*  sin.  J'     4- sin./'      4.  sin.  e' 

. + -f 

sin.  E'        sin.  E'        sin.  F'        sin.  F' 


5-  sin.  5-' 
sin.  g' 


•,    &c. 


(2) 


an  expression  which,  following  a  plain  ma- 
thematical law,  might  obviously  be  extended, 
by  inspection,  to  resolve  S  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  centres.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  this  expression,  that  the  law  which  it  obeys 
is  so  simple  and  obvious  as  to  be  easily  retained 
by  the  memory,  and  consequently  the  operator 
has  only  to  write  it  out  and  apply  the  tables  at 
any  time  occasion  may  require  its  application. 

It  is  thus  observable  that  the  Ist  term  =  S,  for 
3  centres  ;  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  3  first  terms 
=  S,  for  5  centres  ;  of  the  5  first  terms  =  S, 
for  7  centres  ;  and,  in  general,  if  »  =  number 
of  centres,  (v  —  2)  terms  =  S. 

Also,  if  R  1,  R  2,  R  3,  &c.  be  the  radii  of  each 
sector  respectively,  then  x  =  R  1,  =  least  ra- 
dius ;  X  -f  1  term  =  R  2  ;  x  +  3  terms  =  R  3  ; 
X  -f  (►  —  2)  terms  =  x  -j-  S  = 

R  vy-/  =  greatest  radius  of  curvature.    It  is 

possible  to  construct  the  curve  without  know- 
ing any  radius  but  the  greatest  ;  but  they,  as 
well  as  the  negative  terms  taken  separately, 
will  be  found  s«rviceable,  as  checks,  m  fixing 
the  position  of  the  centres,  and  are  estimatea 


m 


-J-'tt'Ht/f^ 


Advocate  of  internal  ijuprovemijnTs.  ^ 
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without  any  additional  trouble ;  since  being 
barts  of  S,  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  the 
results  of  the  separate  terms  in  order  to  obtain 
them  Thus  does  a  single  simple  expression 
atTord  all  the  data  for  tracing  this  important 

curve. 
Although  speculatively  the  expression  might 

be  simphfied,  in  bringing  the  pairs  of  adjacent 
terms  affected  by  contrary  signs,  to  a  common 
denominator,  yet  it  would  not  be  practically 
BO  for  it  would  not  then  be  united  to  logarithmic 
computation,  for  which  operation  it  has  now  the 
most  convenient  form.  If  the  calculation  be  skil- 
fully conducted,  its  valuation  will  be  found  brief 
and  comprehensive.  Foreleven  centres,  the  logs, 
of  all  the  angles  may  be  found  by  10  references 
to  the  tables ;  and  if  the  arithmetic  comple- 
ments  of  the  logs,  of  their  differences  be  taken, 
as  also  the  logs,  of  1,  2,  ....  5,  the  simple  ad- 
dition of  these  logs,  agreeably  to  the  prescribed 
fornmla,  with  the  summing  of  the  natural  num- 
bers answering  thereto,  will  be  the  only  subse- 
quent operations. 

Thus,  if  the  span  of  arch  be  120  feet,  its  rise 
40  feet,  the  numbers  of  centres  11,  and  it  be  de- 
termined that  the  ratio  —  =\,  then   will   the 

n 
position  of  6  be  indicated  by  the  division  of  the 
semi-span  in  the  ratio  1.5 :  18.71,  or  at  26.7  feet 

(•'  +  l)_ion 
from  the  common  centre  ;  and  R — -^ —  —  *"" 


2 


feet  =  span. 
Whence  it  is  inferable,  that  the  anse  de  pa- 

nier  of  11  centres,  having  the  ratios  —  &c  ^each 
.  n      2y 

=  \t  has  its  greatest  radius  equal  to  the  span, 
or  that  R  '■*'       ^  =  2  X ;    and  thence  may  it   be 

constructed  without  any  calculation,  simply 
from  the  known  span  and  rise. 

Its  Mechanical  Description. — It  has  not,  hi- 
therto, I  believe,  been  remarked  that  the  anse 
de  panier  is  an  involute,  the  evolute  of  which 
and  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  is  the 
polygon  6,  C,  D,  E,  &.c„  and  x  the  radius  of 
curvature  for  the  vertex.  Hence,  the  most 
elegant,  ready,  and  perhaps  the  best,  mode  of 
describing  it  mechanically,  after  the  requisite 
lines  have    been  obtained  as  above,  is, — to  fix 

firmly,  in  the  plane  of  the  draft,  pins  at  the  ver- 

tices,  and  at  each  of  the  central  pointij,  upon 
either  side  of  n,  to  attach  a  small  but  firm  flex- 
ible wire  to  the  centre  lying  upon  the  conjugate 
produced.  After  plying  it  about  the  polygon  to 
6,  and  increasing  its  length  by  x,  which  will 
extend  it  to  the  vertex — its  evolvement  will 
trace  one  half.  In  plying  the  wire  upon  the  po- 
lygon lying  upon  the  other  side  of  7i,  the  other 
half  may  be  traced. 


Or,  take  the  wire  =  R 


_p(^  +  l) 


2 


,   and  sweeping 


from  the  crown,  ply  the  wire  about  the  polygon 
as  before,  for  one  half;  returning  to  the  crown, 
ply  it  about  the  symmetrical  polygon  on  the 
other  side  of  n,  for  the  other  half. 

As  the  wire  in  these  movements  is  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  the 
normal,  the  joints  are  readily  constructed  in 
this  mode  of  description. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  CUSHMAN,    C.  E. 

Albany,  May  29,  1834. 

Railroad  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine. — 
By  the  Hague  Journal,  we  learn  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  returned  on  the  27th  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  the  Hague, 
and  thus,  we  believe,  has  put  an  end  to  the  ap- 
prehensions which  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Belgians  that  his  presence  there  was  the  fore- 
runner of  an  attack.  M.  Dedel,  also,  had  ar- 
rived from  London  at  the  Hague.  We  see  that 
the  Dutch  are  making  a  rapid  progress  with 
steam-carriages,  and  railroads.  Messrs.  Stra- 
tingh  and  Becker  have  tried  a  steam-carriage 
on  the  common  road  at  Grouingen,  and  it  has 
run  through  the  town  without  inconvenience. 
This  was  the  first  experiment.  It  is  expected 
hat  the  machine  will  be  improved.    A  railroad 


is  to  be  laid  down  from  Amsterdam,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passing  through  Dus- 
seldor  and  Elberfield  to  Duits,  opposite  to  the 
harbor  of  Cologne,  and  preparations  are  making 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  line  is  marked 
out,  and  Pi  jssia  is  disposed  to  agree  to  the  un- 
dertaking, the  principal  author  of  which  is 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bake.  The  capital  neces. 
sary  is  estimated  at  eleven  million  florins,  the 
annual  expense  at  70,0CJ  florins,  and  the  re- 
ceipt at  1,300,000  florins.  Such  prospects  are 
far  more  useful  than  those  marchings  and  conn- 
termarchings  of  troops  of  which  we  have  of 
late  heard  so  much. — [London  paper.] 

The  New  Scotch  Steam  Ship. — Yesterday 
considerable  interest  was  created  on  the  river 
by  the  arrival  of  the  new  and  splendid  steam- 
ship Dundee,  from  Scotland.  She  entered  the 
pool  with  the  colors  of  all  nations  flying  from 
her  rigging,  about  half.past  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
11  o'clock  was  safely  moored  at  the  London 
Dock  buoy,  opposite  the  Wapping  entrance. 
Three  cheers  greeted  her  first  arrival  in  the 
Thames  from  the  people  in  waiting.  This 
large  steamer  measures  180  feet  in  length  on 
the  deck,  and  51  feet  in  breadth  over  the  pad- 
dles, makes  up  107  berths  for  passengers,  and 
her  chief  cabin,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  most 
splendid  style,  contains  a  library  of  books,  an«l 
is  capable  of  conveniently  accommodating  KK) 
passengers  at  dinner.  Her  engines  are  of  ^300 
horse  power,  and  are  from  the  manufactory  of 
Mr.  Robert  Napier.  The  Dundee  M'as  built  at 
Port  Glasgow,  under  the  superintendence  of 
jMr.  John  Wood,  and  made  her  first  passage  to 
London  in  38  hours  and  a  half,  with  a  strong 
I  head  wind  against  her  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  voyage.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
narch, Edinburgh  steam-ship,  launched  last 
summer,  she  is  said  lo  be  the  largest  steamer 
<yet  built,  and  she  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
the  Perth,  a  twin  vessel  of  the  same  size,  be- 
longing to  the  same  Company. — [Engl,  pap.] 

Mr.  Bethune's  Steamer. — We  have  ex. 
amined  the  model  of  the  boat  now  placed  at  the 
Exchange.  It  resembles,  in  the  build  of  its 
hull,  Mr.  Burden's  boat :  but  instead  of  two 
barrels,  it  has  three,  and  the  wheels  revolve  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  barrel.     The  draft  of 

water  is  very  little,  and  undoubtedly  the  speed 
of  the  boat  would  be  great.  It  has  also  some 
advantages  over  the  other  boats,  in  the  arrange, 
ments  above  deck,  offering  a  covered  walk  of 
412  feet,  Ate.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Betlmne's 
exertions  deserve  encouragement,  and  may  lead 
to  some  real  improvements.  With  the  present 
overdone  business  in  steamers,  and  the  gene- 
ral  depression  of  trade,  it  could  hardly  be  ex. 
pected  that  large  investments  would  be  made 
in  anew  scheme  of  this  kind.  What  we  want 
most,  and  what  might  afford  some  prospect  ol 
success,  would  be  small  boats,  built  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  for  passengers  alone,  and  having 
great  sipeed.  Such  improved  boats  nin  in 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  speculation  would  also  be 
very  uncertain.  But  ultimately,  our  freight  and 
passage  steamers  must  be  replaced  by  those 
for  passage  only ;  without,  indeed,  railroads 
take  the  place  of  all  descriptions  of  water  car- 
riage, the  latter  being  certainly  less  rapid  and 
more  expensive. 

We  copy  Mr.  Bethune's  own  statement  of  the 
dimensions  and  properties  of  his  model: 

Dimensions  of  the  Model. — (Scale,  ^  inch  to 
a  foot.) — Centre  tube,  length 220  feet,  side  tubes, 
ed.  190,  diameter  12  feet  ed.  at  centre,  and  2 
feet  at  the  ends  ;  extreme  length  on  deck,  244 
feet ;  extreme  breadth  in  centre,  72  feet ;  lower 
cabin,  length  192  feet,  centre  breadth  of  the 
same  52,  stem  breadth  37 ;  upper  cabin, 
length  182,  centre  breadth  40,  stern  do.  29 ; 
height  of  both  cabins,  7^  feet ;  lower  wings  on 
deck,  10  feet,  outside  of  cabin ;  fender  outside 
of  tubes,  5  feet  on  each  side ;  upper  piazza, 
breadth  8  feet,  circumference  or  length  of  walk 
round  which  is  412  feet;    promenade   deck, 


length  194  feet ;  spaces  between  the  tubes,  13 
f«et ;  proposed  diameter  of  two  water  wheels,  27 
feet ;  total  weight  of  the  three  tubes,  superstruc- 
ture, and  two  engines  of  50  horse  power  each, 
on  board,  275}  tons,  which  will  displace  9875 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Draught  of  water,  when 
light,  3  feet  9  inches  ;  do.  with  1500  passengers 
on  board,  4  feet  0  inches.  Cargo  required  to 
sink  the  tubes  to  their  centre,  or  to  six  feet 
draught  of  water,  336  tons. — [Quebec  Gazette.] 

We  extract  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  first  application  of  steam  to  ves- 
sels, from  the  April  number  of  the  Military 
imd  Naval  Magazine.  The  statement  ap- 
pears to  he  well  vouched  for,  and  there  is  Ut- 
ile doubt  of  its  correctness. 

Steam  Navioatiox. — It  appears  from  a 
late  publication,  a  very  valuable  one  by  the 
by,  "  Navarette's  Collection  of  Spanish  Voy- 
ages and  Discoveries,"  that  the  first  known 
experiment  of  propelling  a  vessel  by  steam. 
was  made  at  Barcelona,  more  than  eighty  five 
years  before  the  idea  of  procuring  motion 
by  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Brancas,  in 
Italy — more  than  a  century  before  this  agent 
was  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  England — and 
f\edL.v\y  three  centuries  before  our  own  Fulton, 
adapting  and  combining  the  invention  of  a 
number  of  contemporary  mechanics,  suc- 
cessfully solved  the  same  wonderful  problem. 
Curious  as  this  fact  may  appear,  it  is  com- 
pletely established  by  various  documents 
lately  found  in  the  archives  of  Salamancas  ; 
and  is  so  circumstantially  stated  as  to  be  in- 
controvertible. From  these  it  appears  that, 
in  1543,  [Slasco  de  (xarny,  a  sea  officer,  of- 
fered to  exhibit  before  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  vessel 
should  be  made  to  move  without  the  assist- 
ance of  sail  or  oars.  Though  the  proposal 
seemed  extravagant,  yet  the  man  appeared 
to  be  so  confident  of  success  that  the  empe- 
ror ordered  u  commission  to  witness  and 
report  upon  the  experiment.  It  consisted 
of  Don  Eurique  de  Toledc,  Don  Pedro 
Cardona,  the  Treasurer  Ravage,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  Cralla,  and  many  experienced 
seamen.  The  experiment  was  made  on 
the  17lh  day  of  June,  1543,  on  board  a 
vessel  called  "  Trinidad,"  of  two  hundred 
barrels  burden,  which  had  lately  arrived,  la- 
den with  wheat,  from  Colibre.  At  a  given 
moment  this  vessel  was  seen  to  move  for- 
ward and  turn  about  at  pleasure,  without  sail 
or  oar,  or  human  agency,  and  without  any 
visible  mechanism  except  a  huge  boiler  of 
hot  water,  and  a  complicated  combination  of 
wheels  and  paddles.  The  harbor  of  Barce- 
lona resounded  with  plaudits,  and  the  com- 
(ni.ssioncr^,  who  shared  in  the  general  enthu- 
siasm, all  made  favorable  reports  to  the  em- 
peror, except  the  treasurer  Ravago.  Thia 
man,  from  some  unknown  cause,  was  preju- 
diced against  the  inventor  and  his  machine. 
He  took  great  pains  to  undervalue  it,  stating, 
amongst  other  objections,  that  it  could  be  of 
little  use,  since  it  only  propelled  a  vessel  two 
leagues  in  tvoo  hours — that  it  must  be  vastly 
expensive,  as  it  was  very  complicated,  and 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  boiler's 
bursting  frequently.  The  experiment  over, 
Garay  collected  his  machinery,  and  having 
deposited  the  wooden  part  in  the  royal  arse- 
nal, carried  the  remainder  to  his  own  house. 

In  my  reading  I  have  somewhere  met  w  ith 
the  above,  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Magazine.  The  details  may 
be  relied  on,  as  I  made  a  note  of  them  a. 
the  time  in  the      Joub:vax  of  a  Reefeb. 
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(•I.-ar — ev'iigrrdy — pltniUH]  tiwct  t  iiotntocs — K.  Kiv.  rising,  below  li.  w.  m. 
»   —    "    81  vere  storm,  nrid  rain  from  north — R.  Riv.  nl  a;itand  [  2f.  Ui. 
lo'iily — lisrlit  sliiiwors  all  dny — night  dear 
ii  ar  till  tiay  and  ni<:ht  ' 


— i.lantcd  S.  E.  ft  Id  com 
rioudy  all  day — Rrd  Rivrr  tulliiig 

"      — ruin  and  iioavy  thiiruler  frnin  11  A.  M.  uiid  all  night 
rloar 
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"    all  day 

"        "       — planted  leveed  field  over  lite  river 


-below  high  water, '.'.  '..H)t  II  iiichoa. 


AvOYLLE  Ferry,  on  Rod  Rivor,  La.  ) 
r  May  7,  1S:M.       S 

Tolhc  Editor  ofllio  American  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — You  herewith  receive  the   iiieteorolo- 
Ipiral  taltle   for  the  month  of  A[iril,  l.s:i4,  regu- 
larly entered.     I  regret  to  see   in  ihi-  KailroHtl 
I  Journal,  vol.  'i,  No.    1*2,  that  you  have  not   n*- 
leeived  my  h'tter  of  :W   .lanuary   last.       I  now 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  that ;  .also,  rxtraels  from 
(jth  December  last :   as  they  were  batri  smt  liy 
I  the  same   mail  I  presume  they  Hhared  the  .same 
late.     Copie.-s  of  the  melti)ro!o'>ical    tables  for 
November  and  December  are  also  inclosed. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  G.  V. 


On  the  Dip  and  Declination  of  the  Needle.  By 
P.  (;.  V.  To  the  Kdilor  of  the  I{ailro:id 
•Ion  null. 

AvoylleF.rry,  May  7, 1S,'{4. 
Dear  Sir, — The  application  ofa  manufactur- 
ler  of  compasses,    in    Birminglia'u,    (liaiiroad 
.fournal.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  ll,ealhn;:f  for  inlormatioii 
1  of  the  dip  and  declination  of  ihe  neiiilc,  and  its 
variations,  I   think   a   very  importaii:   iiuiuiry. 
In  my  letter  to  you,  ([  think  in  November,  IS5*2, 
no  copy  before    me,)  1  made  a  similar  re(|uest, 
which  was,   no  doubt,  overlooked,  or  tlioiighl 
chimerical.     I  now  wish  to  ad<l  to  the  manu- 
facturer's  imjuiry,  that  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude  of  the  diflerent  plai;es  be  giv«'n,  and  say 

take  the  variation   fron.  June  to    Dee<-mber    in  ,„,,,^^„^^^  ^,  Uordeniown.     I.  is  about  4.3  n.ile«  long, 
each  year,  throughout  America,  an.l  brins  them  Ij^.-  ^^^^  ^^.j^,^   ^„j  ^  f^^,  j^^.^      ,,  ,,^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  p^„*^ 


We  are  infn-aied  that  the  speed  of  the  loco- 
motive, on  ^..•veral  trips  during  the  present 
week,  has  been  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  The 
distance  on  which  the  cars  are  now  running 
is  about  'JO  miles,  and  is  traversed  by  the  loeo- 
motiv.'  both  ways,  including  ail  stoppages,  in 
t'.irre  hours  and  a  half. 

•  Vlie  responsible  department  of  engineer  is 
ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Lawson,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, under  whose  superintendence  the  lo- 
comotive has  been  put  in  o(>eration,  and  by 
whom  it  is  now  conducted.  It  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  that  the  Company  were  able  to  pro- 
cure Ihe  services  ofa  gentleman  to  fill  this  es- 
sential station,  who  combinos  both  the  mecha. 
nical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  art. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  persons 
should  be  cautioned  from  travelling  on  the 
track  of  the  railroad.  Indeed,  from  personal 
observation,  we  are  convinced  that  such  tra- 
velling is  attended  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience, if  not  actual  danger ;  horses  become 
Irighlened  when  passing  the  locomotive,  and 
sometimes  quite  unmanageable. — [North  Ala 
bamian.J 

Delmoarf  aiiil  Rarilan  Canal. — We  learn  that  the 
water  has  been  let  into  ihe  Delaware  and  Raritin 
('anal,  and  that  in  a  lew  weeks  it  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion. On  Tuesday  eveninjr  la.^t,  the  Directors  made 
up  a  party,  and  took  an  excursion  a  few  miles  upon 
its  waters.  The  Can^l  coianiences  in  front  of  the 
(own  ol  New  Brunswick,  and  communicates  with  the 


toeelhcr 


jb- 


iu  a  few  years  that  long  sou- htproo-;|,,„j  „  ^^  constructed  as  lo  admit  the  passage  of 
lent  will  be  settled.  VVith  the  obser\  atioiis  and, Lloops  of  .'iO  to  100  tons  burden,  ullordmg a  complete 
actual  experiments  of  Capt.  Kos.s,  of  the  i;«ri«-{Und  sate  water  communication  between  the  two 
tion  of  the  Mairnetic  Needle,  every  ])raclicalj  cities  of  New  York  and  I'liihtdelphia,  greatly  facili- 
surveyor  in  the  United  States  can,  at  any  time,  ||tuling  tlic  conveyance  of  nn^rtliandize,  and  producing 


give  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and  mariners 
at  all  times  and  j)laccs  wli.  levor  ihey  may 
happen  to  be.     ' 

I  have  made  these  hasly  remarks  since 
closing  my  letter  of  to-day,  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  my  opinions,  that  yoti  may,  if  you 
choo.se,  make  some  remarks  from  them. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
•''""■  *  P.  G.  V. 

Wo  ask  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers! 
who  have  the  means  and  the  iiudination  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  lUc  above  communi- 
cation. The  result  of  their  inquiries,  when  at- 
•aiiied,  will  always  find  a  place  in  the  Journal 
and  .Mechanics'  Magazine.    P.  G.  V.  will  please 


a   very  considerable  saving  in  the  aniwuiu  of  inttur- 
ance. 

Hy  an  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  which  is  insert- 
ed in  the  stone  work  of  the  lock  at  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  it  appears  that  the  Canal  was  commenced 
in  January,  1831,  and  completed  in  May,  1834.  It 
lias  14  locks — 13  are  24  by  119  feet, — the  other  is 
still  larger.  The  feeder  whicii  supplies  the  Western 
division,  18  34  miles  long. — [Jour.  Com.] 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
Feb.  14,  1H34 — Evening   Meeting.      [From 
the  London  Repertory  of  Arts,  &«.] 
Dr.  Faraday  gave  a  conversation  on  Erics- 
son's  Caloric   Engine.       He   commenced   by 
stating  that  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  position 
of  considerable  difticulty,  in  bringing  forward 
(la  subject  on  which  such  difference  of  opinion 


the  philosophy  of  a  question,  not  to  decide  on 
the  probable  result  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view, 
of  any  invention  or  engine  which  might  be 
brought  forward,  and  in  explaining  the  princi- 
ples of  Csiptain  Ericsson's  invention,  he  trust, 
ed  that  he  vhould  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  the  various  propositions 
which  he  would  have  to  make  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  slate  that,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  engine,  one  part  of  the  in- 
vention was  submitted  to  his  opinion,  and  he 
had  reported  favorably  ;  and  this  whs  the  pos- 
sibility  of  transferring  the  heat  contained  in  a 
current  of  air  passing  in  one  direction  to  an- 
other current  of  air  passing  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection (separated  only  by  metallic  surfaces)  ; 
but  how  far  this  might  be  usefully  and  economi- 
cally employed  in  obtaining  an  engine  of  pow- 
er, it  was  not  for  him  to  determine  ;  this  ques- 
tion would  be  brought  to  a  fair  test  when  an 
engine  of  50  horse  power,  now  constructing, 
shall  bo  set  to  work.  Dr.  Faraday  then  de- 
scribed the  manner  of  transferring  heat  from 
one  current  of  air  to  another  by  working  mo- 
dels, and  atlerwards,  by  the  aid  of  working 
diagrams,  he  explained  the  construction  of 
Captain  Ericsson's  engine.  Our  having  given 
a  full  account  of  this  engine  at  page  42  of  the 
present  volume,*  will  render  it  unneccsitery 
again  to  describe  the  principles  on  which  this 
invention  is  proposed  to  work.  Dr.  Faraday 
having  explained  the  various  bearings  of  the 
question,  concluded  by  observing  that  he  was 
bound,  injustice  to  his  own  character,  to  make 
a  remark,  which  he  regretted  the  more  that  it 
Wius  possible  and  probable,  had  he  been  able  to 
sec  Captain  Ericsson  prior  to  his  entering  into 
this  e.xplanation,  he  would  have  heen  able  to 
remove  a  doubt  and  difficulty  which  he  (Dr. 
Faraday)  must  confess  he  could  not  clear  up  to 
his  satisfaction  ;  this  had  been  prev«nted  by 
the  serious  illness  of  Capt.  Ericsson.  What 
he  referred  to  was,  that  he  could  not  clearly 
see  how  the  difference  of  pressure,  stated  by 
the  inventor  to  exist,  could  be  maintained  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects  which  have  been  under 
discussion  at  the  1  uesday  evening  meetings  : 

"  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  undulating  railroads  1" 

Afler  a  full  discussion  (histing  two  evenings), 
in  which  many  of  our  best  and  most  talented 
men  took  p<art,  this  question  was  dismissed 
with  a  general  expression,  that  there  wer«  no 
advantages  to  be  tlerive<l,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  decided  loss. 

"Heating  power  of  coal  and  other  kinds  of 
fuel :  Have  any  experiments  been  made,  or 
data  collected,  from  which  can  be  calculated  the 
number  of  cubic  feel  of  atmospheric  air  which 
one  pound  of  goo<l  Newcastle  coal  will  raise  1° 
of  Fahrenheit  !" 

This  subject  has  called  forward  considerable 
information,  but  nothing  final  has  been  deter- 
mined on  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
Tredgold's  calculations  may  be  depended  on 
for  their  correctness. 

*'  Velocity  of  currents  of  air  :  Is  there  any 
instrument  for  measuring  correctly  the  veloci- 
ty of  air  in  motion  ;  and  if  so,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple does  its  action  depend  ?" 

Mr.  Barwise  explained  an  instrument  con- 
structed by  him  for  this  purpose,  and  promised 
to  construct  one  for  the  institution. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  whieh  stand 
next  for  discussion : 

"  Grouting  masonry  and  brickwork  :  Tht 
application  of  it — how  and  when  it  ought  to  be 
used — the  materials  for  it." 

"  The  worm  in  the  timber  of  piles,  &c. : 
Driven  in  salt  water,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it." 

"  Lock  gates  and  sluices :  With  any  late  im- 
provements in  the  materials  or  construction." 

*'  Steam  :  Any  substitute  for  it — Ericsson's 
caloric  engine."  .    ,,    ..,. 


accept  our  thanks  especially  for  his  duplicates. lie$ist<!d ;  yet  the  object  of  this  institution  was 


*  For  notices  of  this  engine,  B«e  pages  147  and  194,  vol 
iii.,  ot  this  Journal. 
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View  of  a  Cotton  Scutching  and  Lapping  Engine,  on  the  most  improved  plan,  lite  first  one 
invented,  by  N.  Snooijkass,  of  Glasgow,  in  1806.  [Communicated  by  the  Inventor  for  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of  Inventions  and  improvements.]  ^ 

EXPLANATION. 

1  1    Feeding  table,  with  cotton  vvei^luHl  and 

'ipread  upo"  '*• 
8  i.  Scutcher  cylinders,  11  inch«  diamettir, 
'  ^  jun  ]fioO  revoIulion«  jier  minute,  with 
oovem  of  iron. 

3  3   Wire  gauze  cyhndcrfi,  with  coveni,  to 
\preitd  the  cotton,  and  let  off  the  air  gene- 
fated  by  the  scutcher  cylinders. 

4  4,  Feeding  cloths  and  moving  TvtMKlenroH- 
'ers,  to  carry  the  cotton  UMd«r  ilip  wire  ey- 

liiiders  from  Ncutcher  to  s<'ittc:lier. 

5,  5,  Two  cast  iron  rollers,  4  inches  diameter, 
to c-ompres*  the  cotton  Ixlore  it  is  lapped 
up  on  roller  No.  6,  for  th«  cards. 

6,  Cotton  roller,  for  the  carding  engine. 

7,  An  iron  or  wooden  cylind«»r,  alwiit  I.t 
indies  diameter,  under  cotton  roller,  for 
winding  up  the  some. 

10. 10,  A  view  of  ono  side  of  the  cast  iron 
framing. 

11. 11,  Triangle  ribbed  hecki",  for  extracting 
the  gins,  &c.  from  the  cotton,  and  allowed 
in  Lurope  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
scutching  engine. 

lit,  12,  Air  aj>crture8,  for  letting  the  gene- 

ratcMl  air  escape  throujit  the  gauze  wire 

covered  cylinders. 
>ttT»«T>ii«tt»««ro  This  represents  the  cotton 

in  process. 

New.York,  May  11,  1831. 
To  THE  EoiroR  : 

Sir,  —  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
took  the  liberty  of  ponding  you 
a  plan  (not  ntiiic)  for  blasting  iron 
ore  furnaces  with  hot  air,*  suc- 
cessfully in  u.se  in  Scotland, 
whereby  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
fuel  is  said  to  be  saved  ;  also,  a 
plan  of  mine  for  heating  factories 
on  the  best  principles,  by  steam  : 
in  hopes  these  might  benefit  this 
rising  country.  From  the  same 
motive,  I  again  send  you  another 
plan  of  a  scutching  (batting)  ma- 
chine, for  opening,  cleaning,  and, 
in  one  operation,  preparing  it  to 
be  applied  to  the  carding  engines  ; 
the  first  one  invented  by  me,  in 
Messrs.  G.  Houston  &  Co.'s  large 
spinning  factories  in  the  town  of 
Johnstone,  Scotland,  in  1806,  and 
successfully  introduced  to  the 
spinning  trade  in  Britain,  and,  I  believe,  never 
before  in  any  publication. 

The  section  plan  aimcxed  is  drawn  on  a 
necessarily  small  scale,  to  suit  the  limits  of 
magazines,  and  is  only  calculated  to  suit  the 
understanding  of  the  first  rate  cotton  ma- 
chine makers,  such  as  Mr.  Rodgers,  die.  at 
Paterson.  The  plan  shows  all  the  essential 
working  parts :  the  various  complicated  move- 
ments,  &c.  will  be  easily  arranged  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  ex- 
hibited  in  yours,  or  any  other  similar  pub- 
lication. All  that  I  have  to  observe,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  explanation  accompanying  the  ■ 
drawing,  for  the  practical  working  of  the  ma 
chine,  in  cotton  factories,  is,  that  thi.s  ma 
chine  should  bo  made  the  same  breadth  of 
the  carding  engines,  so  that  the  finished  lap. 
No.  6,  would  suit  on  applying  it.  Also,  the 
first  feeding  cloth,  Nos.  1, 1,  should  be  divided 
into  such  parts  as  the  manager  of  the  work 
may  think  proper,  then  causing  Uie  person 
that  attends  the  machine  to  weigh  a  certain 
weight  of  cotton,  and  carefully  spread  that 
weight  on  each  of  tiuse  parts,  which  has  the 
•fleet  of  enabling  the  small  scutching  cylin- 
ders to  open  the  cotton  more  regularly  ;  and, 
finally,  finish  the   lap,   for  carding,  in  the 

•  Whieh  will  be  iiu«rt«d  shortly.— [Eu.  M.  M.] 


most  perfect  manner,  doing  as  much  work, 
and  better,  with  one  person,  than  if  more 
were  ♦Mnploycd,  w  Inch  is  the  case  with  those 
cotton  factories  I  have  been  permitted  lo 
examine  in  this  countrv.  Also,  from  twenlv- 
eight  years'  experience,  I  decidedly  recom- 
mend, in  no  ciise,  to  make  the  scutcher  «y- 
lindcrs  more  than  twelve  inches  in  diamofor, 
and  only  with  two  blades.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  die, 

Nkil  Sxodgrass,  87  Pearl  st. 

The  Nkw  Pix. — There  are  few  things 
which  more  strikingly  exemplify  the  high 
|)oint  of  civilization  to  which  this  country 
has  attained  than  the  amount  of  capital  con- 
tinually expended,  the  inventive  talent  ex- 
ercised,  and  the  powerful  agencies  employed, 
as  the  remedy  of  exceedingly  small  evils, 
and  the  attainment  of  equally  minute  objects 
of  convenience.  This  remark  cannot  per- 
haps find  a  better  illustration  than  in  "The 
New  Pin  with  an  Immoveable  Solid  Head." 
The  defect  in  the  old  pin,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  improvement  to  reme- 
dy, is  that  the  head  of  the  pin  being  sepa- 
rately spun  and  then  put  on,  waS  liable  to  be 
detached  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  The 
principle  of  the  improvement  consists  in 
this :   that  the    head   being  formed  of  the 


.same  piece  with  the  bo<ly  of  ihe  pin,  the  in- 
convcMiicnce  attending  it.s  slipping  is  oticclu- 
ally  pr<vcnlc(l.  Tiiis  is  iIm;  minute  improve- 
ment in  a  minute  article,  the  accomplishment  j 
of  \v[ii<  Ii  huscosi  tiie  pati^'iitces  several  years 
of  alleiilive  application,  ami  the  expenditure 
of  a    l.tge   capital,   according  to  their   own 

tateiiKMit,  which,  when  the  cMciil  and  cha-l 
racier  of  the  machinery  «niploy«Hl  are  con- 
sidered, llierc  can  i»e  no  reason  to  <loubt.  All 
the  same  time,  it  mu.«t  be  taken  in  coiiiiec- 
lion  V. illi  this  iiiiprMvemenl,  that  the  patent 
l>iii  is  u!i<>u;<  ihcr  iiioduced  b\  machincrv,  in- 
•itcad  of  partly  by  hand  processes.  "  1  l»o 
l*a»c!it  Stilid-litaded  Pin  Works"  are  siliiit- 
led  about  a  mile  from   Siroud,  on  the   Hath^ 

m«l  r>irnii!i;:li-im  roa«l.     'J'he  princi|>al  build- 
in;^  «-(>iivists  of  live  (l<K>rs,  each  of  I  hem  one| 
hiindn-d  feet  in  l«;ngth,  and  completely  idled 
with  machint^ry.     A  large  iron  water-wheel, 
on  which  a  s;tream  acts  with  a  power  eijunl 

0  {hat  of  forly  horses,  gives;  motion  to  all 
the  iincliatiic.;!  apparatus,  which  is  so  inge- 
niously coiistnicti  d  as  to  perform  every  es- 
seiitiul  op'-niiion  fir  converting  a  roil  of 
wire  into  the  perfect  pin  with  scarcely  ;uiy 
iioi.se  a.'id  lin!«;  apparent  cllort.  rp<»n  the 
old  s\sirni,   this  c<!!nparalivcly  insignilicaiit 

irtiih;  Imd  to  go  through  fifteen  or  sixteen 
iiands  hifore  it  w.is  fini.shed  ;  but  this  curi- 
ums nuichine  oliccis  the  whole  without  manu- 

d  :issi»!;»i!Cf',  or  any  extraneous  aid  v.  Iiat- 
ever ;  for  the  wire  being  placed  en  a  reel, 
and  tlie  inHchine  set   in  motion,  all  the  mc- 

•haiiiciil  combiiialion.s,  so  nuinerons  and  dis- 
siiniliir  in    their   movement.-;,  are  j-injultane- 

>usiy  perioriiiiug  their  var:^»u^:  tunctions  with 

1  rapidity  and  precision  truly  surprising. 
While  one  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  draw. 
ing  out  and  .striiij^litening  tli"  wire,  ;inii  cut- 
ting it  oil'  at  the  required  length,  another 
cimibiiiation  is  |.oii:ting  and  judishing  the 
pin,  and  aiu>lher  compressing  a  portion  of  the 
wire  into  dies  to  form  a  perfect  and  neat 
round  solid  head.  The  various  movements 
are  completely  at  command,  and  suscepti- 
l)Ie  of  instant  alteration  and  adiustmcnt  to 
pins  of  any  length,  and  heads  of  any  form, 
while  the  iiiachiiio  is  working  at  its  ordina- 
ry speed.  I'Atch  machine  operates  on  four 
wires  at  once,  and  from  forty  tt»  fifty  pins 
are  with  fucilitv  prmhiced  i>i  a  minute  by 
each  of  the  100  machines  which  arc  com* 
pleled,  and  in  con.stant  operation  at  tlie 
works.  As  a  more  particular  detail  of  the 
process  would  not  be  well  understood  with- 
out engrH\i!i;rs,  wc  shall  only  further  .«t.itc 
that  the  works,  with  the  present  nund)er  of 
macliincs,  are  capable  of  producing  upw  ard« 
of  two  tons  of  pitis  weekly,  or,  staling  the 
imotint  niimeric;»lly,  3,240,000  pins  daily, 
19,410,000  weekly,  supposing  all  the  ma- 
L;hines  to  be  in  operation  twelve  hours  daily. 
It  is  stated  that  altogether  twenty  millions  of 
pins  are  daily  maimfactured  in  this  coimtry 
for  home  consumption  and  for  the  foreign 
market. — [Penny  Magazine.] 

A  new  locomotive  of  great  power  and  niH.s- 
terly  machinery  has  been  constructed  for  the 
Newcastle  and  Frenehtown  Railroad,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  G.  Young,  of  Norfolk.  The  Beacon 
states  tliat  on  the  first  trial  of  the  engine,  not- 
withstanding  ihe  stiffness  of  the  machinery, 
and  without  any  headway  being  given  to  it,  it 
ascended  the  inclined  plane  at  Frenehtown, 
(the  grade  of  which  is  42  feet  to  the  mile,)  with 
a  load  of  55^  tons,  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per 
hour. — [Bah.  American.] 

The  receipts  of  the  Charleston  rail-road  for  the 
month  oi  May  amounted  to  $18,300 — passage  money 
$10,070— freight  $8230. 


'•<f-<^3yi,'i'l^t\m.fwigiiltm,wi.'  /f.w..  iiiiiii^iiiv.piii.idi  ^^!i>i  WP^jf.wHiiu.^^u  i^»  ' 
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Illuminated  Printiso. — In  many  of  the  old 
printed  books,  the  initial  letters,  and  occasion- 
ally other  parts,  were  printed  in  red.  This  was 
done  by  two  workings  at  press,  and  was  an 
imitation  of  the  earlier  fashion  of  illuminating 
manuscripts..  The  practice  is  still  followed  in 
some  almanacs,  the  saints'  days  and  holy-days 
being  "  red-letter  days."  Some  ingenious  con- 
trivances have  been  devised  for  working  in  va- 
rious  colors  ;  and  a  tiew  years  since,  a  curious 
book  was  written  and  published  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Savage.  Still  more  recently,  printing 
in  gold  and  other  metals  has  been  practised. 
This  is  done  by  printing  with  a  sort  of  size, 
and  afterwards  applying  the  metal  leaf.  Some 
very  handsome  specimens  of  this  have  been 
produced  by  Messrs.  Howlett  and  Brimmer, 
of  London ;  but,  of  course,  the  process  is  too 
costly  and  too  tedious  ever  to  enter  into  com- 
petition  with  common  printing,  or  to  be  used  for 
other  than  purposes  of  luxury. 

Valvabi.e  Discovery  in  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  Mudie,  well  known  as  an  able  literary  com- 
piler, has  brought  out  a  popular  work  on  "  the 
feathered  tribes  of  the  British  Island,"  in  which, 
amongst  other  attractive  features,  the  vignettes 
on  the  title  pages  are  novelties,  being  the  first 
successful  specimen  (says  Mr.  Mudie)  of  what 
may  be  called  Polycromatic  printing,  or  print- 
ing in  many  colors  from  wooden  blocks. 

"  By  this  method,"  he  adds,  "  every  shade  of 
color,  every  breath  of  tint,  every  delicacy  of 
hatching,  and  every  degree  of  evanescence  in 
the  outhne,  can  be  obtained';  and  fifty  thousand 
fac  similes  of  a  painting  may  be  produced  with 
perfect  uniformity  and  at  moderate  expense. 
The  advantages  to  books,  of  which  a  large 
number  is  to  be  sold,  will  be  very  great,  not 
only  as  removing  the  cost  of  tinging  by  hand, 
which  is  the  same  for  the  last  thousand  as  the 
first,  but  by  making  the  copies  more  alike  and 
more  durable,  and  rising  more  above  the  reach 
of  the  ignoble  pecus  of  imitators.  In  these 
vignettes,  Mr.  Baxter  had  no  colored  copy  but 
the  birds,  which  are  from  nature.  I  made  him 
"work  from  mere  scratches  in  outline,  in  order 
to  test  his  metal  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
public  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  sterl- 
ing. In  carrying  this  very  beautiful  branch 
of  the  typographical  art  successfully  into  effect, 
Mr.  B.  has,  I  believe,  completed  what  was  the 
last  project  of  the  great  Bewick,  but  which 
that  truly  original  and  admirable  genius  did 
not  live  to  accomplish." 


The  Pwlse. — Every  one  knows  that  among 
the  numerous  inquiries  and  examinations 
which  precede  the  prescription  of  a  careful 
physician,  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  never  omit- 
ted ;  yet,  as  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  read- 
ers  are  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  this 
inquiry,    or,    what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the 

I  facts  to  be  learned  from  it,  we  think  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  if  we  enumerate  some  of  the 

I  more  prominent  ones. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  premise  that  by 

I  the  pulse  is  meant  the  beat  of  an  artery,  and 
that  the  one  commonly  chosen  for  examination 

[is  the  radial  artery,  which  beats  at  the  wrist. 
The  first  point  generally  attended  to  is  the 
number  of  the  beats ;  and  since  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  medical  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  health,  in  order  to 

I  recognize  any  deviation  from  it,  we  must  men 
tion  the  ordinary  frequency  of  the  pulse  a*,  dif- 

I  ferent  ages.  In  the  new-born  infant,  it  is  fron. 
lyO  to  140  in  a  minute  ;  but  decreases  in  fre- 
quency as  life  advances  ;  so  that,  in  a  middle- 

I  aged  adult  in  perfect  health,  it  is  from  72  to  75. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  it  in  slower  than  this,  and 

I  falls  to  about  60.     It  is  obvious  that  if  we  could 

:  suppose  a  practitioner  ignorant  of  these  plain 
facLs,  he  would  be  liable  to  make  the  most  ab- 
surd blunders,  and  might  imagine  a  boy  often 
to  be  laboring  under  some  grievous  disease,  be- 
cause his  pulse  had  not  the  slow  sobriety  of  his 
grandfather's.  A  more  Ukely  error  is  to  mis- 
take the  influence  of  some  temporary  cause  for 
the  effect  of  a  more  permanent  disease  :  thu.Sj 


in  a  nervous  patient,  the  doctor's  knock  at  the 
door  will  quicken  the  pulse  some  15  or  20  beats 
in  a  minute.  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  sagacious  Celsus,  who  says,  "  The 
pulse  will  be  altered  by  the  approach  of  the  phy- 
sician,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  doubting 
what  his  opinion  of  the  case  may  be.  F'or  this 
reason,  a  skilful  physician  will  not  feel  the 
pulse  as  soon  as  he  comes  ;  but  he  will  first  sit 
down  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ask  how 
the  patient  is, — soothing  him,  if  he  be  timorous, 
by  the  kindness  of  his  conversation,  and  after, 
wards  applying  his  hand  to  the  patient's  arm." 
•(De  Medica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.*) 

Granting,  however,  that  these  sources  of  er- 
ror are  avoided,  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  will 
afford  most  important  information.  W  in  a 
person,  for  example,  whose  pulse  is  usually  72, 
the  beats  rise  in  number  to  98,  some  alarming 
disease  is  certainly  present ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  it  have  permanently  sunk  to  50,  it 
is  but  too  probable  that  the  .source  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  heart  it.self,  is  laboring  under  incura- 
ble disease,  or  that  some  other  of  the  great 
springs  of  life  is  irremediably  injured. 

Supposing,  again,  the  pulse  to  be  72,  each 
heat  ought  to  occur  at  an  interval  of  five-sixths 
of  a  second  ;  but  should  any  deviation  from 
this  rhythm  be  perceived,  the  pulse  is  then  said 
to  be  irregular.  The  varieties  of  irregularity 
are  infinite  ;  but  there  is  one  so  remarkable  as 
to  deserve  particular  mention.  It  will  happen 
sometimes  that  the  interval  between  the  two 
beats  IS  so  nmch  longer  than  was  expected, 
that  it  would  seem  that  one  beat  had  been  omit- 
ted :  in  this  case  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  an  in 
termittent  one.  Wln-n  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  irregular,  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  so  likewise; 
but  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  latter 
irregularity  takes  place  without  the  former  one, 
from  some  morbid  cause  existing  between  the 
heart  and  the  wrist.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the  physician 
examines  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
that  of  the  wrist, — just  as  the  diligent  student, 
discontented  with  the  narrow  limits  of  provin- 
cial information,  repairs  to  the  metropolis  to 
pursue  his  scientific  inquiries. 

The  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  its 
hardness  or  softness,  and  innumerable  other 
qualities,  might  be  discussed  here  ;  but,  from 
the  great  difficulty  attending  any  examination 
of  these  points,  and  the  technical  niceties  in- 
volved in  any  thing  more  than  a  hare  mention  of 
them,  we  omit  them.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass 
over  in  silence  :  sometimes  no  pulsation  can 
be  felt  at  the  usual  part  of  the  wrist.  This 
may  proceed  from  so  great  a  languor  of  the  cir- 
culation, that  it  is  imperceptible  at  tlie  extremi- 
ties ;  or  from  the  radial  artery  (the  one  usually 
felt)  being  ossified  ;  or  from  an  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. 

To    INCREASE  THE    STRENGTH    AND   FiRMNESS 

OK  Thread  and  Coarse  Ci.oth. — The  lixivium 
of  oak  has  been  employed  for  scarcely  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  the  tanner,  and  yet 
it  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  !f 
thread,  cords,  nets,  coarse  linen,  &.c.  be  steeped 
in  it,  tijcy  acquire  greater  firmness  and  dura- 
bility. Fishermen  have  long  resorted  to  this. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  spoil  than  skins,  and 
yet  this  preserves  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
liempcn  and  linen  cloth  :  they  contain  much 
o^ummy  and  resinous  matter,  which,  with  tan- 
nin, forms  an  envelope,  and  thus  adds  to  their 
durability.  Linen  ought  nut  to  steep  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days  in  this  solution  :  it  ac 
quires  a  very  brown  color.  When  this  color 
fades,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  nets  and 
cordage  is  the  following  :  Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  Flemish  glue  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
dip  the  nets,  &c.  into   this  solution,  and   then 


*  The  la[Mc  nfriKliteen  centuries  ha»  not  drutrovcd  ihc  utility, 
murli  Ipw  tli«  bcaiity,  of  the  eiflit  books  on  Medlcini'  iM-qiiraUi 
ed  liy  CeJsti9<o  p.'jterity ;  Uiey  are  unrivallf-d  tor  p<:rMpiciiou» 
elegance  and  laconic  good  sen-ie.  CeUuR  ia  anc  of  the  writer* 
of  the  4\iigusian  age,  and  is  worthy  of  the  timci  ii  ^vhich  he 
flouriahed. 


Steep  them  iu  a  strong  solution  of  oak  or  ches- 
nut  hark, — the  tannin  combines  with  the  gela- 
tine, and  forms,  between  the  fibres  of  the  hemp, 
a  solid  net  work,  which  adds  great  strength  to 
the  cords.  Any  bark  which  contains  tannin 
may  be  employed  in  making  a  decoction ;  so 
kones,  parings  of  skin,  remains  of  fish,  &,c. 
and  generally  all  substances  containing  gela- 
tine, may  be  used  in  making  a  gelatinous  solu- 
tion. Fishermen,  who  often  throw  away  on 
the  shore  gelatinous  fish,  may  use  them  for 
this  purpose. — [Jour,  des  Connais.  Usuelles.) 

Effect  of  Oil  on  Water. — The  following 
is  a  secret  worth  knowing  :  In  rough  weather 
they  (the  fishermen  of  the  Bosphorus)  spread  a 
few  drops  of  oil  on  the  surface,  which  permits 
them  to  see  clearly  to  a  great  depth.  I  was 
aware  that  oil  would  calm  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  but  until  recently  I  did  not  know  that  it 
rendered  objects  more  distinct  beneath  the  sur- 
face. A  trinket  of  some  value  had  been  dropped 
out  of  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  our  palace 
into  the  Bosphorus,  which  at  this  place  was 
10  or  12  feet  deep.  It  was  .so  small  that  drag- 
ging for  it  would  have  been  perfectly  useless, 
and  it  was  accordingly  given  up  for  lost,  when 
one  of  the  servants  proposed  to  drop  a  httle  oil 
on  the  surface.  This  was  acceded  to,  with, 
however,  but  faint  hopes  of  success.  To  our 
astonishment,  the  trinket  immediately  appear- 
ed in  sight,  and  was  eventually  recovered. — 
[Dr.  Dekay.] 

Spo?i(;e. — This  well  known  marine  pro- 
duction has  been  in  use  from  very  early 
times,  and  naturalists  were  long  embarrassed 
whether  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  Most  authorities  now 
agree  in  putting  the  sponges  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  animal  life.  There  are  about  fifty 
different  species  of  sponges,  of  which  nine 
or  ten  belong  to  this  country.  They  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  those  seas 
in  warm  and  temperate  latitudes,  diminishing 
in  number  and  becoming  of  inferior  quality 
on  the  approach  to  cold  regions.  Tliey  ad- 
here  to  rocks  in  places  the  least  exposed  to 
the  action  of  currents  and  waves,  which  the 
ebbing  tide  does  not  leave  uncovered.  The 
best  sponges  known  to  us  are  those  which 
come  from  the  Archipelago,  where  they 
abound  near  many  of  the  islands,  whose  in- 
habitants may  be  said  to  subsist  by  the 
sponge-fishery,  if  we  may  so  call  it.  At  the 
Cyclades,  for  instance,  sponge-diving  forma 
thechief  employment  of  the  population.  The 
sea  is  at  all  times  extremely  clear,  and  the 
experienced  divers  are  capable  of  distin- 
guishing from  the  surface  the  points  to  which 
the  sponge  is  attached  below,  when  an  un- 
practised eye  could  but  dimly  discern  the 
bottom.  Each  boat  is  furnished  with  a  large 
stone  attached  to  a  rope,  and  this  the  diver 
sei/cs  in  his  hand  on  plunging  head  foremost 
from  the  stem.  He  does  this  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  his  descent ;  thus  eco- 
nomizing his  stock  of  breath,  as  well  as  to  fa. 
cilitate  his  ascent  when  exhausted  at  the 
bottom,  being  then  quickly  hauled  up  by  his 
companions.  Few  men  can  remain  longer 
than  about  two  minutes  below ;  and,  as  the 
process  of  detaching  the  sponge  in  very  te- 
dious, three,  and  sometimes  four  divers  de- 
scend successively  to  secure  a  particularly 
fine  specimen. 

The  best  sponge  is  that  which  is  the  palest 
and  lightest,  has  small  holes,  and  is  soft  to 
the  touch.  By  the  old  physicians,  sponge 
was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  a  long  list  of 
maladies  ;  this  last  is  now  much  abridged, 
though  burned  sponge,  in  which  form  only 
it  is  used,  still  has  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica. — [Penny  Magazine.] 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEHIENTS. 
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Preservation  of  Skins. — J.  Stegard,  tanner 
at  Tyman,  in  Hungary,  completely  preserves 
raw  hides  from  putrefaction,  and  restores 
those  that  are  tainted,  by  applying  to  them, 
with  a  brush,  a  layer  of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Thev  absorb  it  very  speedily,  and  it  occasions 
no  injury  nor  dimi 
[Receuil  Industnelle.] 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


diminution   of  their   value. — 


Nothing  MADE  in  vain. — We  have  this  week 
received  the  following  communication,  accom- 
panied with  a  quantity  of  seeds,  as  referred  to, 
for  which  we  return  the  donor  our  thanks 
From  the  date,  we  have  no  doubt  but  they 
were  intended  to  have  reached  us  earlier.  The 
discovery  of  this  way  of  procuring  maple  seeds 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  econo- 
my; as  we  venture  to  say  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  one  man  at  least  one 
week,  to  have  taken  the  shells  from  a  quantity 
of  seeds  equal  to  those  sent  to  us.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  have  them  planted,  and  will  here- 
after give  the  result. — [Goodsell's  Genesee 
Farmer.] 

Cultivation  of  the  Sui:;ar  Maple  and  manner  of 
procuring  the  Seed. 
Mr.  Goodsell, — Every  one  is  delighted  to  see 
our  native  forests  thickly  planted  by  the  hand 
of  nature  with  this  valuable  and  bcautitultree  ; 
valuable,  because  for  cabinet  Avork  some  va 
rieties  of  this  wood  are  superior  to  that  brought 
from  distant  climes;    first  rate  for  fire  wood, 
and  as  good  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  the 
cane  plant.     And  who  does  not  regret  the  de- 
struction of  the  ax-man  amongst  them.     Occu- 
pying the  best  soil,  they  are  usually  the  first 
victims-     But  he  who  destroys  should  endeavor 
to  produce  anew.     No  native  tree  can  be  more 
easily   cultivated    than    this,    the    seed    bcinsr 
abundant  and  easily  procured.     It  grows  rapid 
ly  from  the  seed  in  open   cultivated    grounds, 
attaining  the  height  of  six  feet  in  three  years, 
and  in  twelve  years  the  stems  will  measure 
from  six  to  nine  inches  diameter.     I  send  you 
a  quantity  of  seed  as  a  specimen ;    they  are 
ready  prepared  for  sowing,  and  are  divested  of 
ihe  shell  and  wings  ;  in  their  natural  state,  be- 
ing connected  together  in  pairs,  they  are  usual- 
ly called  maple  keys.     About   a   peck  is  suffi- 
cient for  seeding  three  acres  of  ground.  Nature 
would  seem  to   dictate  the  fall  of  the  year  to 
be  'the  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  ia  their 
natural  form,  as  the  effects  of  the  frost  would 
be  to  soften  the  shell.     At  this  season  they  are 
scattered  abroad  by  the   winds  in  infinite  pro- 
fusion.    But  divested  of  the  shell  and  sown  in 
the  spring  they  will  grow  as  surely  as  peas, 
and  make  their  appearance  at  the  time  the  for- 
est trees  put  forth.     They  should  be  sown,  or 
rather  scattered  upon  the  furrows  of  dry  land, 
and  harrowed  in,   and   grass  seed    should  be 
sown  for  future  pasture.     Hogs,  calves,  sheep, 
horses,  &.c.,  may  be  pastured  among  them,  but 
no  cattle,  till  they  are  out  of  danger.      The 
third  year,  either  fall  or  spring,  they  should  be 
taken  up,  where  too  thick,  and  transplanted  in 
vacancies.  One  thousand  may  commence  grow 
ing  upon  an  acre,      fn  twelve  years,  an  enter- 
prising farmer,  who  wishes  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  as  well  as  to  enhance 
the   present  value  of  his  lands,  would   walk 
five    miles   barefooted    before    sunrise    in    the 
month  of  June,  to  view  the  "  sugar  bush"  of 
our  climate,  in  full  foliage,  situated   near  the 
residence  of  the  owner,   sheltering  his   fruit 
trees  and  habitation  from  storms,  and  the  re- 
sort  of  the  songsters  of  the  air.     The  leaves  of 
the  grove  might  be  collected  for  the  barn-yard. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  trees  might 
be  tapped.     I  was  bred  upon  a  farm,  in  a  deep 
valley  of  the  mountains,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  this  state,  and  have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  the  sugar  maple  in  groves  from  the  seed,  and 
also  standing  singly  in  fields,  where  they  have 
stood  for  more  than  half  a  century,  presenting 
9  oiore  beautiful  appearance  than  the  trees  of 


any  land  or  clime.    My  occupation  now  is  farm- 


ing. As  to  the  manner  of  procuring  seed  :  I 
send  you  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  winter 
store  of  a  buck  or  wood-land  mouse,  which  was 
deposited  in  a  living  hollow  beach  tree,  15 
inches  diameter  ;  ilie  whole  of  his  store,  being 
about  one  bushel,  one  half  beach  nuts,  with  a 
few  other  seeds,  all  shelled,  and  neatly  put  up 
for  winter  provision,  and  a  nest  within,  lined 
with  down,  the  residence  of  the  family.  A 
boy  found  another  store-house  the  same  day, 
which  was  'iSth  of  December  last,  containing 
half  a  bushel  of  maple  seeds,  Avith  others.  Boys 
are  skillful  in  such  kind  of  hunting.  In  this 
way  seed  stores  might  be  furnished  with  then; 
from  the  maple  forests  of  the  west,  in  quanti 
ties  sufficient  to  plant  out  territories  and  king 
doms.  The  buck  mouse  enters  his  habita 
tion  through  a  smooth  hole  an  inch  or  less  in 
diameter,  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree  sometimef 
nearer  and  sometimes  further  from  the  ground. 
At  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  and 
snow,  the  red  squirrel  visits  the  place  daily, 
and  endeavors  with  much  chattering  to  gnaw 
through,  to  rob  the  mouse  of  his  store.  Bv 
this  recent  gnawing  around  the  hole,  and  by 
tracking  in  the  snow,  the  habitation  of  the 
mouse  may  be  discovered.  This  little  animal, 
also  deposits  vast  quantities  of  elm  seeds,  in 
hollows  of  the  branches  and  trunks  of  that 
stately  tree.  In  the  night  season,  when  all  his 
enemies  sleep,  except  tlie  owl,  he  is  busily  em- 
ployed during  the  fall  months,  in  running  up 
and  down  the  tree,  and  laying  up  his  winter 
store.  The  halrttation  of  the  mouse  is  fre- 
quently occupied  afterwards  by  the  honey  bee. 
Whenever  the  maple  bears  seeds,  the  rtiouse. 
in  maple  forests,  is  sure  to  have  a  proportion  of 
them  for  his  food.  S.  H 

Clarendon,  Jan.  25th,  1834. 


Capital  Re<iuisite  in  Farming. — Mr.  Edi- 
tor:  Among  the  many  causes  assigned  for  ill 
success  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which 
farmers  are  often  reminded,  there  is  one  but 
rarely  adverted  to,  and  I  suspect  by  many  far- 
mers has  never  been  considered  at  all.  And 
that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  loose  capi- 
tal to  enable  a  farmer  to  cultivate  his  farm  to 
any  advantage.  The  amount  of  this  capital 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  annual  pro- 
duct of  his  farm,  after  deducting  his  annual 
gain,  if  there  be  any. 

Suppose  the  entire  annual  product  of  a  farm 

to  be $1000 

Deduct  suppose  annual  profit     ,     .$150 
Dedu  "t  also  such  portion  of  the 

milk,   butter,   grain,   potatoes, 

and  sauce  generally,  as  is  used 

in  the  family  during  the  same 

season  of  their  production,         .     SO 
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Leaving  to  be  expended  in  living  

and  working  fanu    before   re- 
ceiving returns  of  produce  of 
farm,         .         .         .         .         .         .       ^770 

Now  if  the  farmer  himself  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  perform  the  labor  of  one  good  hired 
hand,  it  will  be  equal  to  about  200  dollars  of 
this  sum,  leaving  570  dollars  the  least  amount 
of  loose  capital  that  will  suffice  to  carry  him 
through  the  year,  without  being  pinched  or 
obliged  to  slight  his  work.  The  am'ot^nt  of 
wool,  flax  and  provisions,  reserved  for  th*  con 
sumption  of  the  family  from  year  to  year,  is 
included  in  this  sum. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  as  1 
Avish  to  be  clearly  understood,  I  Avill  proceed  a 
little  further.  Farmers  who  live  so  far  from 
niarket  as  to  find  it  impossible,  or  incon\'e- 
nient  to  get  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  market 
before  Avinter  (and  these  constitute  a  very  lar"-e 
majority),  it  Avill  be  seen  at  once,  must  incur 
the  entire  expense  of  working  their  farms  and 
providing  for  their  families  for  the  year,  be- 
fore they  realize  any  thing  worth  naming  from 
the  produce  of  their  farms.  Their  hired  hands 
niust  be  paid  in  autumn,  if  not  sooner,  and  if 
they  expect  to  get  store  goods  and  irechanics'l 


Avork  at  reasonable  rale,  they  must  pay  as 
they  go  along.  A  farmer  sells  his  pork,  butter, 
cheese,  grain,  &c.  from  January  to  April.  The 
cost  of  producing  all  these  A\as  paid,  (or  ought 
to  have  been,)  the  summer  and  autumn  be- 
fore. His  sheep  are  sheared  in  May,  and 
should  he  be  able  to  convert  their  fleeces  im- 
mediatelv  into  nioney,  (which  he  canDot  al- 
Avays  do,)  siill  (lie  whole  expense  of  producing 
this  Avool,  excepting  about  two  months  spring 
pasturing,  Avas  paid  the  year  before,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  the  August  before. 

It  cannot  lie  denied  that  a  farmer  can  get 
along  after  a  fashion,  Avith  little  or  no  capital, 
because  it  is  done  by  thousands  every  year. 
Some  may  inquire  Iioav  this  can  be  possible  if 
the  foreiroing  statement  be  correct.  A  far- 
mer without  capital,  in  the  first  place,  will  not 
perhaps  hire  more  than  half  as  much  labor  as 
his  tariu  requires;  of  course  all  his  work  is 
slighted,  and  all  done  out  of  season,  and  half 
crops  is  the  consequence.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  paying  his  laborers,  perhaps  he  Avill 
get  some  things  out  of  the  store  for  them  on 
trust,  or  borroAv  a  little  money  to  pay  ihem  in 
part,  and  j»ut  ofi"  paying  the  remainder  until 
Avinter  or  spring,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  his 
credit,  oth«'rwise  he  iuu»t  force  the  sale  of 
some  of  Jiis  scanty  produce  at  a  reduced  price, 
to  make  out  the  pay.  In  the  next  place-  he 
buys  of  the  store-keeper  Avholly  on  a  long 
credit,  and  pays  a  price  accord inglv,  sav  tAventy 
to  thiriv  per  cent,  more  than  the  ca^li  price. 
His  dealings  Avith  the  blacksmith,  shoemaker, 
and  mechanics  in  general,  are  after  the  same 
fashion.  And  thus  he  passes  his  life  continu- 
ally pinched  for  the  want  of  a  little  money, 
incessantly  harrassed  by  duns,  and  once  in  a 
while  is  appalled  by  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder, 
though  gentle  it  may  be,  of  the  practised  hand 
of  a  constable.  And  for  this  he  must  pay  the 
alter,  and  his  co-Avorker  the  lawyer,  a  sum  of 
money  for  Avhich  he  has  ncAer  receiA*ed  any 
equivalent.  And  thus  he  brings  the  year 
about — no,  properly  speaking,  he  ncA'er  brings 
the  year  about.  He  is  forcA'er  toiling  to  bring 
up  the  arrangements  of  the  last  year.  Time 
has  got  the  start  of  him  by  one  year,  and  he  in 
vain  attempts  to  overtake  it. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  small  farms  are 
more  profitable  than  large  ones ;  this  in  the 
abstract  is  not  true.  Though  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  multitudes  of  farmers  greatly  injure 
themselvnes  by  enlarginff  their  farms  irit hovt  an 
adequate  increase  of  capital.  HoAV  often  do  we 
ijee  farmers  who  have  in  the  course  of  years 
accumulated  a  little  money  from  small  farms, 
barely  enoueh  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their 
present  farms  to  the  best  advantage,  invest  the 
whole  of  this  A'ery  capital  in  more  land.  Thus 
making  an  increase  of  capital  necessary  by 
the  very  act  Avhich  deprives  them  of  the  little 
they  alrendy  possessed.  Could  farmers  Avho 
are  Avitliout  a  loose  capital  be  j)ersuaded  to 
pursue  a  precisely  contrary  course  to  this,  to 
wit.  sell  off  so  much  of  the  land  they  already 
posses*  as  Avill  raise  a  sufficient  loose  capital 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  remainder  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  Avouid  increase  both  their 
profits  and  comfort. 

If  any  thin:?  will  excuse  a  farmer  for  mort- 
gaging his  farm,  it  is  the  hiring  of  money  10 
work  that  farm.  Though  he  ou^ht  in  this 
case  to  be  very  certain  that  he  is  possessed  of 
so  much  resolution  and  discretion,  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  ever  appropriating  money  so 
raised  to  any  other  use  ;  so  long  as  it  is  applied 
to  this  use  only,  it  is  not  so  very  hazardous  a 
plan.  Before  a  mortgage  can  press  heavily 
upon  his  farm,  the  mwney  can  be  repaid,  and 
at  the  Avorst  he  has  only  to  return  to  his  for- 
mer method  of  farming  by  the  hah-es,  and 
Avithout  either  satisfaction  or  profit.  I  do  not 
Avish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  to 
farmers  the  practice  of  raising  money  on  mort- 
gage. It  is  better  with  rare  exceptions,  where 
money  must  be  raised,  to  sell  off  a  portion  of 
the  farm,  and  preserA-e  the  remainder  free  from 
incumbrance- — H.  W.— £N.  England  Farmer  j 
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A  Cheap  Mctliod  of  making  Fence  of  a  Du- 
rable Character.  By  L.  M.  T.  [From  the 
New-York  Farmer.] 

If  the  groimd  be  inclined  in  a  direclion 
opposite  to  that  of  the  fence,  begin  by  turn- 
ing three  or  four  furrows  with  a  side-hill 
plough  down  hill  ;  let  tlicm  be  thrown  by  the 
spade  up  tlie  hill ;  plough  three  or  four  more 
on  the  same  ground,  and  let  them  be  thrown 
above  the  others;  the  grouad  will  then  pre- 
sent this  shape — 


Pick  up  your  paving  stones,  if  you  have 
no  better,  or  quarry  about  half  as  many  as 
are  requisite  to  make  an  ordinary  3 J  feet 
wall,  and  place  them  against  the  bank  formed 
until  you  have  a  fence  four  feet  liiiih,  and 
trom  nine  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  what 
IS  better,  one  which  will  not  fall  down,  and 
which  has  been  tested  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  resist  the  frost,  when  all  other 
methods  of  making  stone  walls  have  failed. 
The  bank  mUst  incline  one  foot  iu  the 
four,  or  four  and  a  half,  of  height.  This 
fence  is  made  at  less  expense  by  one-half 
of  stone,  and  one-third  of  ordinary  wall  in 
the  price  of  laying.  If  designetl  to  stop 
sheep,  it  must  be  staked  and  sided  in  this 
shape — 


The  same  fence  can  be  made  on  level 
ground,  and  has  been  by  myself,  when  it 
will  present  nearly  the  above  profile,  staked 
and  sided,  and  is  elfeclive  against  both  sheep 
and  cattle.  L.  M.  T. 

Hoosick,  Rensselaer  CO.,  March21, 1^31, 

'  Tests  of  the  Tkxturk  of  Soils. — One  of 
the  best  methods  of  asc«'rtaining  tfie  capability  of 
any  soil  to  take  up  and  retain  moisture  is  that 
described  by  Mr.  C  Johnson,  tor  wliich  pur- 
pose  he  employs  the  following  apparatus. 


K 
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a,  is  a  small  lamp;  b,  a  stool,  with  a  hole  in 
the  seat  for  receiving  c,  a  shallow  tin  vt-ssel, 
closely  covered,  but  having  a  pipp^,  d,  for  the 
escape  of  steam  ;  A  is  a  pair  of  nrcurate  scales, 
such  as  aroused  by  aj)otlH>caries  and  goldsmiths. 
In  ordvr  to  employ  this  ai)paratus,  put  a  small 
quantity  of  the  soil  to  be  tried  upon  the  top  of 
the  tin  vessel,  in  which  water  is  kept  briskly 
boiling  (or  about  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  thorough- 
ly dry  the  soil  by  expelling  its  moisture.  Take 
ten  grains  accurately  weighedof  this  dried  soil, 


and  add  to  it,  by  means  of  a  quill,  a  drop  or  two 
of  pure  water  ;  if  distilled  water  can  be  had,  so 
much  the  better.  Weigh  fh^  whole  a  second 
time,  which  will  now  be  a  few  n^r^ins  above 
ten.  Take  out  the  weight  of  the  water  from 
the  scale,  leaving  in  the  weights  of  the  dried 
soil,  and  suspend  the  beam,  so  thai  the  scale  e 
may  rest  on  the  lid  of  the  tin  vessel,  the  water 
in  which  it  is  still  kept  boiling ;  then  with  a 
stop-watch  note  the  e.xact  time  which  the  added 
water  takes  to  evaporate,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  beam  of  the  balance  becotning  level.  Mr. 
Johnson  found,  that  soils  requiring  less  than 
twenty-five,  or  more  than  fifty  minutes,  to  eva- 
porate the  added  water,  and  bring  the  balance 
to  a  level,  were  always  proportionally  unpro- 
ductive ;  the  first,  from  having  too  much  flinty 
sand,  and  consequently  too  few  interstices  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape. 

Rich  soil,  treated  in  this  way,  required  thirty- 
two  minutes  to  bring  the  beam  to  a  level ;  cfialk, 
twenty-nine  minutes  ;  poor  llinty  soil,  twenty- 
three  minutes ;  and  gypsum,  only  eighteen  mi- 
nutes. 

A  very  fertile  soil  from  Ormiston,  Hadding- 
tonshire, containing,  in  1000  parts,  more  tlian 
half  of  finely-divide<l  materials,  among  which 
were  eleven  parts  of  limestone  soil,  and  nine 
parts  of  vegetable  principles,  when  dried  in  a 
similar  way,  gained  eighteen  grains  in  an  hour, 
by  exposure  to  moist  air,  at  the  heat  of  sixty- 
eight  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  while  1000  parts  of 
a  barren  soil,  from  Bagshol  Heath,  gained  only 
three  grains  in  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnson  farther  found  that  one  hundred 
parts  of  burnt  clay,  when  exposed  in  a  dry 
state  for  three  hours  to  air  .sjiturated  with  mois- 
ture at  sixty-eight  degrees,  took  up  twenty-nine 
parts  of  water ;  that  gypsum,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, took  up  only  nine  parts,  and  chalk  only 
four  parts. 

Another  method  of  testing  the  textiire  of  soils 
is  by  taking  what  is  termed  their  specific  gra- 
vity  ;  that  is,  comparing  what  they  weigh  in 
air  with  what  they  weigh  in  water.  Sufficient 
accuracy  for  practical  purposes  may  be  obtained 
by  drying  two  different  soils,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  a  lire,  or  in  an  oven,  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  weighing  in  the  air  a  pound  of 
each  in  a  thin  bladder  with  a  few  holes  near  its 
top,  or  neck.  When  the  weight  has  thus  been 
obtained  in  the  air,  the  bladder  may  be  put  into 
water,  letting  it  sink  low  enough  to  permit  the 
water  to  enter  through  the  holes  iu  the  neck,  in 
order  to  mix  with  the  dri«'d  specimen  of  the  soil. 
The  weight  in  water,  divided  by  the  difference 
of  the  two  weights,  will  be  the  specific  gravity, 
and  the  less  this  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil  to  take  up  and  retain  water 
Muschenbroek  thus  found  rich  garden  mould  to 
be  1630  compared  to  10l>0  of  water,  and  Fabro- 
ni  found  a  barren  sand  to  be  2210  compared  to 
1000  of  water. 

Or  fill  a  wide  necked  pint  or  quart  bottle  half 
full  with  water,  and  add  the  soil  to  be  tried  till 
the  water  rises  to  tin?  brim.  Then  if  the  bottle 
can  contain  one  pound  of  water,  and  gains  half 
a  pound  additional  when  filled  in  this  way,  half 
with  water  and  half  with  soil,  the  soil  thus  tried 
will  be  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  its  specific 
gravity  will  be  two.  If  it  only  gain  a  quarter 
\»f  a  pound,  its  specific  gravity  will  only  be  one 

M.  Giobert  ascertained  that  a  pound  of  fertile 
sod  contained,  of  flinty  sand,  about  4,400  grains, 
of  clay  about  600  grains,  of  lime  about  400,  be 
sides  seventy  of  water,  and  about  twenty.five 
■grains  of  inflammable  materials,  chiefly  carbon 
On  a  comparative  trial  of  a  barren  soil,  M.  Gio. 
bert  found  that  a  pound  weight  contained  about 
600  grains  of  clay,  about  400  grains  of  lime,  and 
little  or  no  inflammable  materials.  Mr.  Gri- 
senthwaite  directs  an  equal  portion  of  two  soils, 
perfectly  dry,  to  be  introduced  into  two  tall 
glasses,  in  the  midst  of  each  of  which  a  glass 
funnel  has  been  previously  placed.  The  soils 
are  to  be  put  in  so  as  to  retain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  their  natural  sUite  when  in  the  ground, 
and  are  consequently  not  to  be  too  much  press- 
ed down.  When  this  has  been  done,  water  is 
to  be   poured  very   gradually  into  each  of  the 


funnels,  and  it  will  rise  up  as  it  does  in  a  piece 
of  lump  sugar  into  the  dry  soil,  as  may  be  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  more  rapidly  the  wa- 
ter  is  seen  to  rise,  the  better  will  be  the  texture 
of  the  soils. — [Professor  Rennie.] 

White  MuLBKRRT.-^Experiencc  and  obser. 
vation  have  demonstrated  that  the  shade  of 
mulberry  trees  is  not  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  grass,  grain,  or  any  other  vegetable.  This 
is  an  important  discovery,  and  argues  power- 
fully in  favor  of  the  means  of  raising  silk. 

I  would  advise,  with  humble  deference,  that 
every  farmer  procure  mulberry  seed,  form  a 
nursery,  transform  all  his  fences  into  mulberry 
hedges,  and  plant  standard  mulberry  irees 
along  all  those  hedges  half  a  rod  distant  from 
ach  other.  A  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  fenced 
as  above  advised,  would  in  a  few  years  yield 
from  the  fences  a  crop  worth  several  hundred 
dollars  !  These  fences  would  be  as  cheap  as 
any  other  a  farmer  could  erect,  would  require 
no  repairs,  no  renewal,  so  that  all  the  produce 
arising  from  the  leaves  would  bs  a  clear  profit. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  would  produce, 
in  this  country,  one  pound  of  reeled  silk,  if  ju- 
diciously fed,  worth  from  four  to  seven  dollars 
— the  price  being  governed  by  the  good  or  bad 
reeling.  A  single  tree  will  produce  from  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  leaves,  depending  on  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  soil,  &c. — [Village  Record.] 

On  Hussey's  Reaping  Machine.     By  Cykus  H. 

M'CoRMicK.      To  the  Editor  of  the  MechR.t 

iiics'   Magazine,  and  Register  of  Invention* 

and  Improvements. 

.RocKRRiDGE,  Va.,  May  20,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  April  number 
of  your  "  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  a  cut  and|de- 
scription  of  a  reaping  mnchine,  said  to^  have 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Obed  Hussey,  of  Ohio, 
last  summer,  I  would  bsk  the  favor  of  you  to 
inform  Mr.  Hussey,  and  the  public,  through 
your  columns,  that  that  principle,  viz.,  cutting 
grain  by  means  of  a  toothed  instrument,  re- 
ceiving a  rotatory  motion  from  a  crank,  with 
the  iron  teeth  projecting  before  the  edge  of  the 
cutter  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  grain 
from  partaking  of  its  motion,  is  a  part  of  the 
principle  of  my  machine,  and  was  invented  by 
me,  and  operated  on  wheat  and  oats  in  July, 
m31.  This  can  be  attested  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  public  and  Mr.  Hussey,  as  it  was 
witnessed  by  many  persons  :  consequently,  I 
would  warn  all  persons  against  the  use  of  the 
aforesaid  principle,  as  I  regard  and  treat  the 
use  of  it,  in  any  way,  as  an  mfriugement^of  my 
right. 

Since  the  first  experiment  was  made  of  the 
performance  of  my  machine,  I  have,  for  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  the  public  and  myself,  been 
laboring  to  bring  it  to  as  much  perfection  as 
the  principle  admitted  of,  before  offering  it  to 
the  public.  I  now  expect  to  be  able,  in  a  very 
short  time,  t«)  give  such  an  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, utility  and  durability,  as  will  give  gene- 
ral, if  not  universal  satisfaction.  Tlie  revolving 
reel,  as  I  conceive,  constitutes  a  very  important, 
iu  fact,  indispensable  part  of  my  machine, 
which  has  the  effect,  in  all  cases,  whether  the 

rain  be  tangled  or  leaning,  unless  below  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  ground,  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  cutter,  and  deliver  it  on  the  apron  when 
cut.     Very  respectiuUy,  yours,  &c., 

CyRVS  H.  M'COKMICK. 


*For  description  and  cut  of  this  machine,  see  page  228 
of  this  Journal. 

Exports  from  New.Obleans. — The  Gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  in  his  late  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature, estimates  the  exports  of  New-Orleans 
for  the  year  1831,  at  $31,700,000,  as  follows : 
Cotton  450,000  bales  at  $55  .  .  $31,640,000 
Tobacco  30,000  hhds.  at  $10  .  1,200,000 
Sugar  70.000  hhds.  at  $65  .  .  4,550,000 
Molasses  3,500.000  gallons  at  20  cts.  700,000 
And  for  western  produce  ....  5,500,000 
from  the  sum  of  which  he  deducts  $22,000,000 
for  home  consumption — leaving  the  aggregate 
as  above.  ^ 
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[From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.\ 
Chubb's  Patent  Lock. — The  lock  made 
by  C.  J.  Gayler,  of  102  Water  street,  New- 
York,  of  which  a  drawing  is  annexed,  affords 
more  security  than  any  other  yet  invented, 
as  it  cannot  be  picked  or  opened  with  any 
false  instrument;  and  its  combinations  are 
so  extensive  that  tens  of  thousands  may  be 
made  without  making  two  alike. 

Description — A  A  a,  the  bolt ;  b,  the 
square  pin  of  the  bolt ;  c  c,  the  detector, 
moving  on  the  centre  d  ;  f,  the  detector 
spring  ;  g,  four  tumblers,  moving  separately 
on  the  centre  h,  shown  lifted  by  the  key  to 
the  exact  position  for  the  square  pin  b  of  the 
bolt  to  pass,  in  unlocking.  Should  one  or 
more  of  the  tumblers  be  lifted  by  a  pick  or 
false  key,  in  the  least  degree  beyond  their 
present  position,  the  detector,  c  c,  being  thus 
overlifted,  will,  by  the  angle  of  the  spring,/, 
pressing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  angle  of 
the  detector,  force  its  hook  into  the  notch  a 
of  the  bolt,  and  be  firmly  held  so,  until  dis- 
engaged  by  the  regulating  slif'e  K  k;  in 
which  case,  by  the  introduction  of  the  key, 
the  tumblers  are  lifted  to  the  regulating  com- 
bination, and  admit  the  stud  n,  affixed  to  the 
regulating  slide,  to  enter  the  several  grooves, 
o,  in  them  ;  the  bevelled  end  k  of  this  slide. 
by  the  same  movement,  pressing  against  the 
hook  of  the  detector,  disengages  it  from  the 
notch  a  of  the  bolt. 

It  possesses  the  four  principal  requisites 
of  a  good  lock,  namely,  security,  simplicity, 
strength,  and  durability  ;  its  security,  parti- 
cularly, is  increased  beyond  calculation,  by 
an  improvement  (the  detector)  which  not 
only  renders  it  impossible  to  be  picked,  but 
also  detects  the  first  attempt  to  do  so,  thereby 
preventing  those  repeated  efforts  to  which 
all  other  locks  are  exposed  :  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  thief,  in 
making  the  attempt,  renders  the  lock  more 
secure,  for  if  the  detector  is  (as  it  must  be 
in  such  cases)  overlifled,  it  will  force  its 
hook  into  the  bolt,  and  will  there  remain 
until  it  is  disengaged,  winch  can  only  be  done 
unth  the  true  key,  in  the  following  manner : 
th«  key  must  be  turned  half  way  round  in 
the  lock  in  the  same  way  as  in  locking  ;  then 
turn  back  again,  and  then  turn  round  in  the 
usual  way  to  unlock.  If  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  pick  the  lock,  the  detector 
will  be  overlifted,  and  catch  in  the  bolt ;  this 
circumstance  will  at  once  be  known,  when 
the  true  key  will  not  open  the  lock  until  the 
detector  is  disengaged   in  the    way   above 


mentioned.  As  to  its  durability,  it  is  not  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  constant  use ;  this  has 
been  fully  ascertained  by  a  lock  having  been 
locked  and  unlocked  by  steam  power  four 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  times  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  injury. 

Mr.  Gayler  makes  use  of  this  lock  in  all 
his  Double  Fire  Proof  Chests,  of  which  the 
annexed  engraving  is  a  correct  representa- 


tion. They  have  been  several  times  tested 
by  fire,  and  have  afforded  perfect  security  to 
valuable  books  and  papers.  They  are  now 
in  use  in  upwards  of  fifty  banks  in  the  United 
[States,  as  well  as  in  record  and  other  public 
offices,  and  for  such  purposes  arc  preferred 
to  vaults,  as  they  are  equally  safe  against 
fire,  are  free  from  damp,  and  9^x\  be  re- 
moved from  one  building  to  another  with 
little  trouble  or  expense. 
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I^ITKRARY  NOTICES. 

Thk  Frolics  of  Puck,  2  vols.  N.  Y. — Itarptr  ^ 
Brothers. — A  re-puUlicatiou  from  an  English  work 
There  is  much  cleverness  in  these  tales ;  and  the 
evidence,  both  of  good  writing  and  considerahle  pow- 
era  of  invention — all  which,  in  our  judgment,  would 
have  told  better,  and  been  more  consonant  with  the 
taste  of  this  matter  of  fact  age,  by  the  omission  of 
the  goblin  machinery  altogether. 

Tuck,  having  offended  Queen  Tilartia,  is  banish, 
cd  from  fairy  land  till  he  should  be  able  to  solve  the 
riddle  "  what  pleases  woman  most."  The  answer, 
according  to  Frolic  the  First  is,  that  "  it  is  her  lover." 
This  answer,  th«  termination  of  Frolic  the  Second, 
renders  rather  doubtful  in  Puck's  eyes.  Thethird  im- 
plies  love  for  her  husband  to  be  ilte  chief  passion: 
but  the  riddle  in  the  fourth,  is  finally  thus  solved  by 

Puck:  ;   ;: 

Br  she  young  or  be  she  old, 
Warpeil,  or  Turmed  in  t)eauty*8  mould  ; 
Be  sbe  widow,  wife  or  mai4, 


By  whatever  lemiHjr  swayed,  .  . 

Woman's  master  paaiiou  still  .  [" 

I<— to  hate  her  amereign  will. 

Paper  agaimst  Gold,  or  tlie  history  and  mystery 
of  the  Bank  of  England — by  Wh.  Cobbett.     1  vol. 
N.  Y. :  John  Dotlk. — There  is  no  living  writer  of 
more  power  than  Wm.  Cobbett,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject he  handles.     In  the  papers  embodied  in  this  vol., 
— and  which  were  written  SO  years  a^o  when  be  was 
a  Slate  prisoner  in  Newgate,  for  having  attempted 
to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  British  nation  against  the 
German  soldiers,  then  incorporated  with  the  British 
army,  and  a  portion  of  whom  had  been  just  employed 
in  putting  down  a  mutiny  in  a  British  regiment — the 
danger,  and  fraud  indeed,  oin paper  circulation  irre- 
deemable  in  specie,   are  set    forth   with   admirable 
clearness  and  effect.     In  this  country,  where  the  ten- 
dency— by  multiplying  banks  and  straining  to  their 
utmost  their    issues — is    to   induce   many  of   the 
evils  of  a  paper  circulation  unsustained  by  a  specie 
basis,  these  essays  should  be  read,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good — though  as  long  as  the  restraining 
law  of  this  State  exists,  and  the  right  to  grant  bank 
monopolies  is  held   and  exercised  as  a  political  in- 
strument, there  will  be  little  room  for  the  operation 
of  mere  reason. 

Thirteen  Sermons,  by  Wm.  Cobbett,  M.  P. ;  1 
vol :  New  York,  John  Doyle. — Wc  have  here  the 
same  vigorous  and  lucid  pen  applied  to  various  sub- 
jects, and  m  the  guise  of  a  teacher  of  morals  and 
jreligion.  A  single  extract  upon  Gambling  will  exem- 
plify the  style  and  manner  of  these  sermons,  so 
;  called : 

Gaming  is  sometimes  called  play ;  but,  what  is  it 
in  reality  ?  What  is  the  object  of  exery  gamester  7 
It  is  to  gain  by  the  loss  of  another.  The  object  ia 
not  to  effect  an  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another. 
I  It  is  not  to  render  value  for  value,  in  any  way  or 
>  under  any  form.  The  object  of  every  gamester  is, 
to  get  by  doing  injury  to  his  neighbor.  It  is 
jto  get  his  money  or  his  goods  from  him  without 
lyielding  him  any  thing  in  return;  and  this,  dis- 
{ guise  it  under  what  name  wc  may,  is  extortion  and 
\  fraud. 

This  is  not  less  its  character  because  it  as  often 
fails  of  success  as  it  succeeds  in  its  purpose.  The 
thief  is  not  less  a  thief  when  he  fails  than  when  he 
succeeds.  It  is  the  intention  in  both  cases  that  con. 
stitutes  the  crime  ;  and,  as  to  the  chance  that  you 
give  your  neighbor,  you  think  that  it  is  not  so  good 
as  your  chance  ;  for,  this  is  the  very  principle  upon 
which  you  proceed.  This  thought  must  necessarily 
exist  in  your  mind,  or  you  arc  destitute  of  motive 
altogether.  You  conceal  from  your  neighbor  the 
fact,  that  you  have  reason  for  expecting  to  get  his 
money  from  him.  You  practice  deceit  from  the  first 
to  the  last ;  and  your  sole  object  is  your  own  private 
gain  to  be  effected  by  his  loss. 

Pretenders  to  religion,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
gamesters,  arc  by  no  means  few  in  number.  If,  in- 
stead of  persecuting  their  neighbors  for  difference 
of  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  they  were  them. 
selves  to  pay  attention  to  the  uniform  language  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  of  deceit,  and  especially  of 
deceit  practised  for  die  purpose  of  unjustly  extort, 
ing  from  our  neighbor  his  money  or  goods,  they 
would,  perhaps,  cease  both  to  game  and  persecute. 
In  Ijeviticus,  ch.  iv.  the  law  is  clearly  laid  down. — 
We  are  in  no  case  to  deceive  our  neighbor  ;  and,  if 
we  have  gotten  any  thing  from  him  deceitfully,  we 
are  to  restore  it  with  the  fifth  part  in  addition;  and 
then,  aionement  being  made,  forgiveness  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Now,  the  very  essence  of  gaming  is  dweit.  It 
is  impossible  to  gain,  except  deceil/uUy ;  for  there 
is  deceit  in  the  motive.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  the  end,  it  presents,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  meanness  and  baseness 
of  mind.  Feigned  pleasure,  feigned  sorrow,  feign- 
ed applause  and  feigned  reproof:  all  is  false :  looks 
that  lie,  the  lies  being  too  refined  to  be  trusted  to 
the  tongue.  And  all  this  for  the  base  purpose  of 
gain  at  your  neighbor's  expense,  and  possibly  by 
means  of  his  ruin  !  From  auch  a  school,  who  is 
to  expect  sincerity,  uprightness,  or  even  common 
humanity  ?  Accordingly,  it  is  invariably  found, 
that  gamesters  are  amongst  the  mast  unfeeling  as 
well  uf>  the  most  fraudulent  of  mankind.  In  virgi- 
sis  and  the  slave-states  of  America,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  the  gamester  whose  purse 
has  been  emptied,  call  ia  a  domestic  slave,  mn. 
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woman,  or  child,  as  a  ttake  to  be  played  for  against 
a  sum  of  money.  Thus  the  drawing  of  a  card,  or 
the  tnraing  of  a  die,  may,  and  frequently  does,  se- 
parate instantly,  and  for  ever,  wife  from  husband, 
and  child  from  parents !  Look  at  the  poor  crea* 
ture  that  stands  trembling  by,  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  game  ;  and  then  find,  if  you  can,  words  to  ex- 
press your  abhorrence  of  those  who  can  give  te  a 
deed  like  this  the  appellation  of  play  ! 

La  Revub  FaANgAisE  for  May.     New  York :  Hos- 

KIN    &    SnOWDKN. 

Tuc  Knickerbocker  for  June.  New  York,  J. 
Ditturnell. 

The  United  States  Military  and  Natal  Ma- 
GAziNE  for  June.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Benjamin 
HoMANs.  ; , 

Mrciianics'  Magazine  and  Register  of  Inven- 
tions AND  iMraovEMENTs,  fur  May.  Edited  by  John 
Knight.     N.  York  :  D.  K.  Minor  &.  J.  E.  Challis. 

These  are  the  only  periodicals  on  our  table  at 
present.  The  first  named  is  a  good  number.  Its 
leading  article,  upon  the  financial  administration  of 
this  country,  though  written  by  a  Frenchman,  will, 
we  suspect,  impart  information  to  a  great  many  Atne. 
rieans,  welUinformed  though  they  be.  It  reproduces 
and  re-examines  the  statements  uf  the  controversy 
respecting  the  relative  expenses  of  the  PVench  and 
American  governments,  between  M.  Saulnier  on  the 
one  side,  and  Gen.  Lafayette,  Gen.  Bernard,  and  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper  Oi'.  the  other. 

The  Knickerbocker  for  this  month  is  good  merely 
The  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  Talleyran,  if  authen- 
tic, is  very  interesting.  From  the  article  nn  Peace 
Societies,  we  make  an  extract,  exemplifying  the  con- 
tradiction and  inconsistencies  of  war  by  a  striking 
incident  connected  with  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

Another  trait  of  mad  incongruity,  and,  seen  its  true 
light,  of  disgusting  contradiction,  ensues.  While  the 
fight  lasted,  mercy  and  humanity  would  have  been 
crimes.  The  only  duty,  the  only  heroism  and  per- 
fection of  military  attainment,  is  to  kill.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  battle  is  over,  the  point  of  honor  is  reversed; 
and  the  perfection  of  bravery  and  honor  is  to  expose 
life,  and  manifest  an  intrepid  recklessness  to  danger 
to  save  the  very  victims,  which,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  it  was  duty  in  every  possible  way  to  attempt 
to  destroy.  A  recorded  incident,  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  will  show  how  this  incongruity  impressed 
a  race  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  bar- 
barians. After  the  firing  had  ceased.  Sir  Edward 
Codnngton,  the  English  admiral,  sent  a  lieutenant  on 
board  Moharem  Bey's  ship,  to  offer  any  medical  or 
other  assistance  they  might  want.  This  vessel, 
probably  with  a  crew  of  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
had  but  one  medical  officer  on  board,  and  he,  un. 
fortunately,  had  been  killed  among  the  first  in  the  ac. 
tion.  Her  loss  had  been  immense,  and  they  had  not 
thrown  the  dead  overboard,  nor  removed  their  wound- 
ed to  the  cockpit ;  and  the  deck  presented  a  most 
horrible  scene  of  gore  and  mangled  bodies.  Amidst 
this  frightful  spectacle,  about  a  dozen  of  the  Turkish 
officers,  superbly  dressed,  sat  in  ^the  cabin  upon 
crimson  ottomans,  smoking  with  inconceivable  apathy, 
while  slaves  were  handing  them  their  coffee.  The 
English  officers  presented  their  Admiral's  compli- 
ments, and  offered  any  assistance.  The  chiefTurkish 
officer  replied  with  frigid  composure,  '  that  they  stood 
in  DO  need  of  any  assistance  whatever.'  '  Shall  not 
our  surgeon  attend  to  your  wounded  ?'  «  No,'  gravely 
replied  the  Turk.  •  Wounded  men  need  no  assistance. 
They  soon  die.'  Returning  to  the  Asia,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington's  ship,  and  communicating  the  result  of 
their  mission,  thev  were  ordered  back  to  bring  with 
them  the  Turkish  admiral's  secretary,  and  soma  other 
officers,  with  whom  the  Engligh  Admiral  held  a  long 
conference.  When  it  was  closed,  the  English  lieu- 
tenant was  ordered  to  land  the  Turks  wherever  they 
chose.  Rowing  them  ashore  about  day-break,  they 
saw  the  wreck  of  a  mast,  on  which  a  score  of  wound- 
ed or  exhausted  Turks  were  endeavoring  to  save 
themselves.  *  I  must  rescue  these  poor  fellows,' 
anxiously  exclaimed  the  lieutenant.  '  They  are  only, 
common  soldiers,  and  will  soon  die.  Never  mind 
them,'  said  the  Turkish  secretary,  with  the  utmost 
composure.  '  But  it  is  my  duty  to  mind  them  ;  and 
should  I  not  attempt  to  relieve  them,  the  Admiral 
would  reprove  mo  and  I  should  disgrace  the  service.' 
Having  said  this,  the  boat  was  ordered  to  pull  towards 
the  mast,  and  the  lieutenant  succeeded  in  saving  about 
a  dozen  of  these  unhappy  wretches.  As  soon  as  th«y 
were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the   boat,  the  Turkish 


officer,  after  a  short  but  apparently  profound  medita. 
tion,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  •  What 
is  the  matter  ?'  exclaimed  the  astonished  heutenant. 
'What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  there  to  laugh  at  in 
saving  these  poor  fellows  V  'What  to  laugh  at !'  re- 
plied the  Turk  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm. — 
'Laugh  I  by  Allah!  Arc  not  you  English  a  consistent 
people?  Yesterday,  while  we  were  quietly  taking 
our  coffee,  you  opened  upon  us  your  cannon,  and 
knocked  our-ships  to  pieces,  and  killed  or  mangled 
our  men,  until  the  fleet  is  one  vast  slaughter-house  ; 
and  this  morning  you  have  suddenly  become  so  hu- 
mane, that  you  cannot  pass  a  score  of  wounded  sol 
diers  without  putting  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  save 
them  I' 

The  United  Statee  Military  and  Naval  Maga 
xine  continues — we  cannot  say  to  flourish  ;  for  the 
Editor  says  in  this  number,  that  the  encouragement 
he  has  hitherto  received,  scarcely  pays  the  expenses 
even  of  printing — but  to  appear  regularly,  and  to  fur 
nish  evidence  that  it  deserves  to  live,  even  though  it 
should  die.  We  hope  better  for  it,  however ;  for  it 
is  a  publication  in  which  the  pride  of  both  services 
should  be  enlisted,  to  make  it  what  they  can  make  it, 
if  they  choose,  a  valuable  and  useful  miscellany. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  is  full,  as  usual,  of  all 
sorts  of  information  respecting  inventions  for  the  be- 
nefit, convenience  or  safety  of  the  human  race. 
There  is,  among  other  curious  things,  in  this  num- 
ber, a  scheme  for  raising  vessels  or  goods  sunk  in 
deep  water,  by  means  of  air  buoys  sent  down  by  a 
diving  bell  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  then  inflated  un. 
der  water  by  means  of  a  tube  communicating  with 
the  air  forced  from  above  into  '.he  diving  bell.  In 
this  way,  a  number  of  balloons,  for  so  they  become, 
are  to  fly  upward  with  their  freight.  If  there  be  a 
spark  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  mind,  it  seems 
to  us  impossible  that  this  magazine  can  be  even  cas- 
ually glanced  at,  without  awakening  it  into  full  en- 
ergy. 

Plan  or  the  City  or  New  York  in  1738  ;  by  J. 
Hayieard,  Courtlandt  street. — This,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  city,  is  quite  a  curiosity.  It  is  lithograph- 
ed from  the  original  in  possession  of  G.  B.  SSmith, 
the  Street  Commissioner,  and  gives  a  view  of  the 
city  when  Dey  street  was  about  its  northern  extremi- 
ty on  that  side.  As  a  point  of  comparison  from 
which  to  measure^  our  onward  march,  this  is  quite 
striking. 

Nurse's  Manual  and  Yowng  Mother's  Guide,  by 
Rich'd  S.  Kissam,  M.  D.  ;  Hartford,  (Ct.',  Croker  & 
Co. — A  useful  little  volume  for  those  to  whose  use 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  plainly  and  sensibly  written, 
free  from  hard  words,  technical  terms,  or  the  affec 
tation  of  science,  and  will  do  good  extensively,  if 
read  and  followed. 

New  Music. — Of  this  we  have,  for  the  week,  the 
following  pieces  from  Jas.  L.  Hewitt  : 

••  Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  Phalanx  deep,"  a  sa- 
cred song ;  the  words  by  Cowper,  music  by  W.  A. 
King. 

•«  The  old  oak  tree,"  a  ballad,  by  Haynes  Bailey  ; 
music  by  C.  Herbert  Rodwell. 

"  May  you  be  happy ;"  words  by  Chas.  Jeffreys; 
music  by  C  A.  Hodson. 

"  L'espcrance,"  a  Waltz  for  the  Piano  ;  by  Geo.  B. 
Cogdell,  01  S.C. 

"Zitti  Nessun  quo  ve,"  and  "  Ah  come  Nascon- 
dcre,"  both  from  Matildee  Corradino,  and  arranged 
for  two  performers  on  the  Piano ;  by  M.  C.  MorteU 
lari. 

*«  The  Crusader's  Bride,"  a  cavatina,  sung  by  Mr. 
Wood  ;  music  by  C.  A.  Hodson. 

We  conclude  the  Review  today,  which,  by  reason 

of  other  indispensable   occupations,   we  have  been 

prevented   from   making   more  comprehensive  this 
week,  with  the  following  curious  paper  on 

Inquiries  respecting  the  Weight  oj  Man  at  different 
Ages.     By  M.  Quetelet. 
The  Statistical  Researches  of  M.  Quetelet  are  well 
known  to  the  publie,    Tbey  possess  the  rare  merit 


of  at  once  being  very  exact  and  well  arranged, 
even  in  the  most  minute  details,  and  in  investiga. 
ting  certain  very  important  scientific  and  philoso- 
phic questions.  Accordingly,  in  estimating,  with 
more  precision  than  had  been  done,  the  weight 
and  the  average  stature  of  the  male  and  the  fe. 
male,  at  different  ages,  (or  different  periods  of 
life)  and  among  different  nations,  M.  Quetelet,  as 
well  as  M.  Villerme  and  other  savans,  have  not 
been  desirous  to  satisfy  a  vain  and  trifling  curi*. 
sity  ;  they  have  deduced  principles  relating  to  the 
health  of  man  in  different  circurastanceB,  to  Hygi- 
ene, to  the  laws  of  conscription,  and  even  to  the  fine 
arts.  Under  the  last  relation,  which  appears  a  little 
foreign,  this  is  the  manner  in  which  M.  Quetelet  ex. 
presses  himself  in  the  preamble  of  the  work  of  which 
we  speak. 

"In  order  to  produce  a  work  which  may  be  tru- 
ly capable  of  touching  us,  and  of  affecting  our  pas- 
sions, we  must  know  man,  and  above  all,  the  mon 
whom  we  would  represent.  To  take  a  single  ex- 
ample, the  artist,  who  has  studied  only  the  type  of 
the  Greek  physiognomies,  however  admirable  in 
other  respects  this  type  may  appear  to  us,  if  he  re- 
produces it  in  modern  subjects,  it  will  be  cold  and 
ineffectual  upon  the  spectator,  who  will  perhaps 
admire  the  art  and  composition,  but  will  not  be  deep- 
ly affected.  The  Greek  figures,  however  varied 
they  may  be,  on  account  of  age,  passion,  and  sex — 
have,  notwithstanding,  an  air  of  family,  which  car- 
ries us  back  towards  antiquity,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  withdraws  our  attention  from  the  subject  which 
we  would  represent. 

"  If  one  endeavers  to  make  them,  the  anachro- 
nism will  become  more  sensible.  Artists  at  the 
commencement  have  comprehended  this  necessity 
of  painting  what  they  had  under  their  eyes,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  they  have  produced  effects  so  ma- 
gical. The  noble  and  severe  figure  of  1  hrist  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Apollo  nor  of  Jupi- 
ter of  the  ancient  mythology.  A  virgin  Mary  of  Ra. 
phael  has  an  enchanting  grace  which  yields  to  no- 
thing in  the  most  beautiful  ancient  forms,  and  they 
exert  on  the  imagination  a  greater  influence,  because 
they  are  more  conformable  to  nature  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  because  they  act  rpore  immedi- 
ately upon  us.  We  ourselves  in  climates  more  re- 
mote, perceive  the  need,  in  retracing  our  national 
actions,  not  to  present  Greek  or  Italian  figures  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle,  in  which  we  find  men,  almost 
all  of  the  same  age,  all  alike  covered  with  warlike 
apparel,  our  eye  seeks  to  recognize,  from  the  fea. 
tures  and  expressions  of  the  physiognomies,  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Englishman,  the  German  or  the 
Russian.  Even  in  the  French  army,  the  soldier  of 
the  Old  Guard  had  0  physiognomy  which  had  become 
classic,  and  which  was  identified  in  some  measure 
with  the  rernemblances  of  the  empire. 

"  It  is  certainly  to  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  the  shades,  by  which  the  phy- 
aical  and  moral  qualities  of  man  pass  among  different 
nations  and  in  diffeient  ages,  which  gives  rise  to 
that  monotony  and  coldness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  the  imagination.  We  have,  indeed,  per. 
ceived  the  necessity  of  studying  nature,  and  of  being 
true  ;  but,  I  think  we  have  not  remarked  sufficiently 
that  nature  is  not  invariable.  The  ancients  have  re- 
presented, with  infinite  skill,  physical  and  moral 
man,  such  as  he  existed  then ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  moderns,  struck  with  the  perfection  of 
their  works,  have  believed  that  they  can  do  nothing 
belter  than  servilely  imitate  them ;  and  they  have 
not  considered  that  the  type  had  changed,  and  that, 
in  imitating  for  the  perfection  of  the  art,  they  bad 
another  nature  t*  study.  Hence  this  universal  cry. 
Who  will  deliver  us  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?' 
hence  this  violent  schism  between  the  classics  and  the 
romantique ;  hence  in  fine,  the  need  of  a  literature 
which  would  truly  be  the  expression  of  society.  This 
great  revolution  is  accomplished,  and  it  furnishes  a 
proof  the  most  unexception^^'o  of  the  variability  of 
the  human  type,  of  Phommt.  moyen,  among  different 
nations  and  different  ages. 

Thus  the  determination  of  average  man  is  not 
useless,  even  for  the  fine  arts  and  letters,  and  he 
who  would  arrive  at  this  determination,  will  have  no 
difficulty  to  make  artists  and  litterati  listen  to  him. 
He  would  teach  them  to  know,  in  a  more  precise 
manner,  things  which  they  already  know  vaguely  : 
he  would  teach  them  other  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant,  or  at  least  hd  would  rectify  their  judgment 
concerning  a  multitude  of  prejudices.  They  would 
receive  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  painter  learns 
perspective,  which,  ander  its  geometrical  form,  is 
far  from  being  picturesque  also.  Moreover,  they 
have  received  the  researches  of  Gall  and  Lavater, 
with  more  eagerness,  perhaps,  than  the  savans  them, 
selvea ;  U  is;  even  to  their  care  that  we  owe,  '\a  % 
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„re.t  measure,  the  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of 
the  different    parts  of  the    human  body  as  respects 

"^In'the'uttie  work  in  which  wc  find  these  general 
considerations  with  others  which  we  are  compel- 
led to  omit,  the  author  investigates  what  concerns 
he  developemenl  of  the  weight  of  man  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  hae  determmed  his  growth, 
bis  inclination  to  crime,  the  succession  of  genera- 
tions Ac,  Afterwards  he  will  publish  new  inquiries 
concerning  the  strength,  swiftness,  and  other  quali- 
ties of  the  human  species  ;  inqirtries  which,  in  order 
to  be  exact,  must  be  made  by  many  associated  ob. 
servers  and  upon  a  great  number  of  individuals. 
Physicians  and  engineers  have  been  sometimes  led 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  men  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  considered,  for  example,  as  burdens  placed 
upon  a  building,  or  as  weights  acting  on  a  machine. 
Jja  Hire  has  made  very  remarkable  researches  of 
this  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  practi. 
tioner  must  often  be  occupied  with  this  subject,  for 
one  of  the  most  frequent  problems  is  to  determine 
after  death,  the  probable  age  of  an  individual,  from 
the  assemblage  of  physical  qualities.  On  this  grave 
question,  we  are  generally  reduced  to  the  estima- 
tion of  practitioners  more  or  less  vague  ;  bwt  if,  in 
a  case  of  infanticide,  for  example,  we  stated  in  the 
process-verbal  the  weight  and  stature  of  the  infant, 
as  well  as  those  physical  characters  susceptible  of 
measure,  and  as  we  might  have  by  the  side  of  that, 
well  constructed  tables,  which  would  give  us  for  the 
different  ages,  the  values  of  these  physical  qualities 
and  their  mean  variations,  we  would  have  terms  of 
comparison  which  would  be  better  than  the  appre- 
ciation  of  practitioners,  or  which  would  serve  at  least 
to  control  their  assertions.  We  see  from  these  ex- 
amples, that  the  inquiries  concerning  the  weight  of 
man,  have  more  than  one  application. 

The  observations  of  M.  Quetelet  were  made  at 
Brussels  in  the  Maternal  Hospice  ot  St.  Peter ;  he 
compares  the»n  with  those  made  at  Moscow  and 
Paris,  in  similar  hospices  ;  and  he  Hnds  little  differ- 
ence between  the  means  obtained.  Unfortimately  the 
Russian  and  French  practitioners  have  not  distin. 
guished,  with  as  much  care  as  iM.  Quetelet,  the  sex, 
the  stature,  and  the  weight  of  children  observed  at 
their  birth.  This  renders  the  results  less  capable  of 
comparison.  M.  Quetelet  found  for  sixty.three  male 
children,  and  fifty.six  female,  newly  born,  the  follow, 
ing  quantities, 

Weigktt.  Stature. 

Male  children    7.0575361  b.  Avoird.    1.62732  feet. 

Female     do.       6.4179468  1.58467 

The  extremes  are — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Minimum,  5.1608232  lb.  Avoird,    2.4701376  lb.  Av. 
Maximum,  9.92466  9.36329 

The  mean  weight  without  distinction  of  sex,  is 
6.7377414  lb.  Avoird.  It  has  been  foimd  at  Paris  on 
20,000  observations,  6.74656332  lb.  Avoird. 

Q.  Quetelet  has  made  similar  inquiries  concern- 
ing children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the 
schools  of  Brussels,  and  in  the  orphan  hospital — 
concerning  young  people  in  the  colleges  and  in  the 
medical  school — finally,  concerning  old  men  in  the 
magnificent  hospice  which  has  been  constructed  in 
the  same  city  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  results 
have  been  completed  by  observations  made  upon 
isolated  individuals,  taken  by  chance  from  the  mean 
of  all  these  data.  The  author  has  b«en  able  to  con- 
struct tables,  which  shows  the  mean  stature,  the 
mean  weight,  as  well  as  the  minimum  and  miximum, 
at  each  age,  and  for  both  sexes.  These  tables  show 
that  there  exists  at  each  age,  and  for  each  sex,  a 
constant  relation  between  the  mean  weight  and  the 
mean  stature,  from  which  the  author  has  constructed 
another  table,  more  exact  than  those  which  result 
directly  from  observations  on  the  weights.  It  fol- 
lows,  from  the  mean  stature  formerly  observed  by 
the  author,  for  the  whole  population,  or  at  least  from 
a  number  of  individuals  much  more  considerable 
than  in  these  last  inq  '"  ;s,  and  gives  the  mean 
weight  corresponding  to  each  stature,  according  to 
the  observations  which  make  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir.* 

The  following  is  a  table,  which  we  may  consider 
as  exact  for  the  whole  population  of  Brussels,  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  table  of  this  sort,  calculated  for 
other  countries,  may  serve,  at  least,  as  an  approxi- 

"The  author  cannot  consider  the  results  obtained 
m  hospitals  and  public  schools  as  very  exact  as  to 
the  mean  stature  of  the  population,  because  inquiries 
made  by  him  concerning  a  great  number  of  individu- 
als have  proved  to  him  that  the  mean  siatsre  is  a  lit- 
tle more  among  individuals  in  easy  circumstances 
than  in  the  indigent  population,  who  have  recourse 
to  hospices,  hospitals,  and  gratuitoua  schools, 


mation  for  the    Caucasian  race,  and  in  a  temperate 
climate. 

.1  TABLE  of  Ike  Development  of  the  Stature  and  Weight. 


Years. 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 

JO 

13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
20 
2.-> 
30 
40 
M 
60 
70 

90 


Malcs. 
Slalare. 
Imp.  Ft. 
164045 
2.29007 
2.59519 
2.83469 
3.044(i8 
3.24153 
3.43511 
3.62539 
3B1240 
3.39942 
4.18314 
4.:t636 
4.54404 
4.7212* 
4.89838 
5.07227 
5.22975 
a.36099 
5.43973 
5  493C2 
5.SJ 191 
5..V25(I3 
5.52503 
5.492-'2 
5.37740 
.5.32490 
.5.29219 
5.2821'J 


Fbxa 

LES. 

Wfiskt. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

lb.  Avoir. 

Imp.  Ft. 

lb.  Avoir. 

7.05736 

1.60764 

6.417«4«« 

20  841786 

2.26382 

19.3861692 

25.01014:42 

2.56238 

23.5324716 

27.5023356 

2.7a532 

26.0036092 

31.3839804 

3.00102 

28.67124 

34.7>«4194 

3 19559 

31.6706928 

38.7'je'/T52 

338261 

35.287S8 

42.984  lfi8 

3  56305 

38  6841192 

45.7857648 

3.74351 

42  0805584 

49  954122 

3.92067 

47.1040528 

54.0783tj96 

4.<I9457 

51.8728890 

.59.768508 

4.26189 

56..570562 

65.7674 1;« 

4  43905 

65.7674136 

75.8244024 

4.00310 

72.6485112 

85.4844048 

4.76714 

80.941116 

88.69745824 

4  91807 

89,035276 

109.5461916 

5.03618 

96.0927036 

116  559618 

5  I0I79 

104.3412588 

127.587013 

5.13132 

112.5456444 

l.'l2.461128fl 

5.157.57 

115.30249^0 

138.7909564 

5.17398 

117.5079744 

140  378802 

5  18054 

1 19.8237284 

140.42291  If. 

5  18054 

121.8Ce6(i04 

]39.951l7li08 

5.03!>46 

123.8697568 

136.074312 

4.97.384 

119.757564 

131.270I6!»6 

4.96728 

113.6042748 

127.5429081 

4.84103 

108.884576 

127.5429084 

4.93775 

108.8183832 

We  see,  from  this  table,  1st.  That,  at  an  equality 
of  age,  the  male  is  generally  heavier  than  the  fe. 
male;  towards  the  age  of  twelve  years  only,  an  indi. 
vidual  of  either  ^ex  has  the  same  weight.  2dly.  That 
the  male  attains  the  maximum  weight  about  the  age 
of  forty  years,  and  that  h«  begins  to  lose,  in  a  very 
sinsible  manner,  towards  his  sixtieth  year;  that,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  has  lost  about  13.23288  lb. 
Avoird.,  the  stature  being  also  diminished  2.75604 
inches.  3dly.  That  the  female  attains  the  maximum 
weight  later  than  the  male,  towards  the  fiftieth  year. 
4thiy.  That  when  the  male  and  the  female  have 
assumed  their  complete  development,  ihey  weigh 
almost  exactly  twenty  times  as  much  as  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth,  while  their  stature  is  only  about 
3  1-4  times  beyond  what  it  was  at  the  same  period. 

Children  lose  weight  during  the  three  fiist  days 
after  their  birth;  at  the  age  of  a  week  they  begin 
sensibly  to  increase;  after  one  year  they  have  tri. 
pled  their  weight ; — then  they  require  six  years  to 
double  the  weight  of  one  year,  then  thirteen  to  quad- 
ruple it. 

To  calculate  the  burden  of  an  edifice,  or  a  bridge 
covered  with  a  crowd,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
mean  weight  of  an  individual,  whatever  is  the  age 
or  sex,  is  about  98.584956  lb.,  that  is,  103.65756  lb. 
Avoird.  for  the  males,  and  93.7328  lb.  Avoird.  for 
the  females. 

During  the  dcvelopmeut  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  we  may  regard  the  squares  of  the  numbers 
representing  the  weights,  at  the  different  ages,  as 
proportional  to  the  fifth  powers  of  the  statures. — 
After  the  complete  development  of  individuals  of 
both  sexes,  the  weights  are  almost  the  squares  of 
the  statures. 

The  weights  have  varied,  in  the  extfemes,  amonj 
individuals  regularly  conformed,  from  1  to  2,  whilst 
the  stature  has  varied  only  from  1  to  1   1  3. 

The  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  developed  more 
than  the  superior.  In  a  child,  the  head  is  equal  to 
a  filth  part ;  and  in  a  full  grown  man,  to  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  height  of  the  individual.  It  appears  from 
a  note  at  the  end,  that  these  proportions,  vary  a  lit- 
tle among  different  nations;  but  M.  Quetelet,  who, 
in  his  preliminary  observations,  explains  very  well 
the  inportance  of  these  inquiries  t9  the  fine  arts 
does  not  appear  to  have  written  this  work  purposely 
for  them.  The  activity  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  researches,  make  us  believe  and  hope  that  he 
will  resume  them  at  another  time. 

This  little  interesting  work  is  terminated  by  data 
concerning  the  weight  of  human  bones,  which  be- 
longed  to  individuals  oi  different  ages,  a  very  im. 
portaiit  subject  in  certain  eases  of  legal  medicine. 

Late  Foreign  News. — The  Sylvanus  Jenkins, 
packet,  from  Liverpool,  of  8lh  ult.,  brings  intelligence 
that  may  be  deemed  decisive  of  the  struggles  in  For. 
tugal  and  Spain,  in  favor  of  Donna  Maria  and  the 
young  Queen. 

The  strong  places  in  Portugal  which  held  out  for 
Miguel,  have  almost  all  fallen,  and  Don  Carlos,  the 
pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  had  embarked,  it 
was  said,  or  was  about  to  do  so,  for  England  ;  thus 
leaving  the  Queen  Regent  free  to  make  such  terms 
with  the  liberal  party  in  Spain,  as  they  may  have  the 
strength  to  exact ;  lor  we  believe  not  much  in  the 
voluntary  concessions  of  legitimacy  to  liberty. 

Wj  are  conceroed  to  fiQ4  tb«  followiof  paragraph 


from  the  Londen  Times,  indicating  as  it  does,  mos  t 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  fri- 
gates : 

The  London  Times  of  the  lOih  contains,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  •f  a  letter  from  Toulon,  dated  May 
1, — "  On  the  celebration  of  the  King's  fete,  the  fol- 
lowing melancholy  accident  occurred At  12  o'- 
clock, all  the  batteries  and  the  ships  in  the  road 
stead  fired  salutes.  Two  American  frigates  here 
also  paid  the  same  compliment  to  the  day,  but 
unfortunately  the  gunners  of  the  Constellation  for- 
got that  some  of  their  guns  were  loaded  with  shot, 
and  firing  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Suffern,  one  of 
the  balls  entered  a  port  hole,  killed  one  of  the  sai- 
lors,  and  carried  away  the  leg  of  another.  Some  of 
the  shot  entered  the  hull,  and  five  or  six  men  were 
wounded  by  splinters,  and  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the 
Hospital. 

The  London  Globe  of  the  8th,  says — We  have 
great  satisfaction  in  staling  that  a  telegraph  des- 
patch  has  been  received  at  Parts  from  Dayonne  da 
ted  the  6th  inst.  announcing  that  Don  Carlos  fud 
embarked  for  England,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Portu- 
gal had  been  arranged  between  l>on  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro.  The  inielligence  was  biought  to  Bayonne  by 
the  French  Secretary  of  Embassy,  who  left  Madrid, 
on  the  3d. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  of  the  1th  May  says, 

Wc  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  proba  - 
ble  cnssntion  of  hostilities  in  the  peninsula.  The 
Lord  Nelson,  in  five  days  from  liisbon,  has  arrived 
at  Dartmouth,  with  news  that  the  Pcdroites  had  token 
Figuera, — that  Coimbra  had  declared  for  Donna 
Maria, — that  the  whole  of  the  road  from  Oporto  to 
Libbon  was  open  to  the  Pedroites — and  that  Don 
Miguel  and  Don  Pedro  had  come  to  a  settlement,  an 
armistice  having  been  agreed  to.  Nor  is  this  all,  a 
telegraph  debputch  was  received  at  Paris  on  the 
6th  instaat  stating  that  Don  Carlos  had  embarked 
for  England ;  it  also  corroborates  what  we  have 
above  mentioned  respecting  Portugal, for  theDespatch 
says,  "  The  affairs  of  Portugal  have  been  arranged 
between  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro."  These  let- 
letters  by  the  LordNelson  confirm  the  fact  respecting 
Don  Carlos  and  say  that  he  had  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English. 

The  news  reached  Paris  from  Bayonne,  whither  it 
had  been  brought  by  the  French  secretary  of  legation, 
vi\\o  had  left  .Madrid  on  the  3d  instant.  Coming  to 
us,  from  two  sources,  besides  its  extreme  probability, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  it  every  credence.  We  un- 
derstand  that  the  ratification  of  the  convention  be. 
tweeii  the  four  powers  would  be  immediately  and 
finally  executed. 

The  Irish  Tithes  Bill  as  it  is  called,  came  up  for 
discussion  in  Parliament  on  the  6ih,  and  on  deciding 
for    a  second  reading  the  vote  stood  288  to  52,  ma- 
^jority  in  favor  196. 

The  letters  from  Paris,  of  Tuesday's  date,  bring 
the  prices  of  the  French  funds  very  firm,  the  five  per 
cent.  Rentes  having  closed  at  105f.  45c  and  the 
three  per  cents,  at  79,.  25c.  Spanish  Cortes  bonds, 
which  closed  at  30  8  4.  The  Portuguese  Regency 
were  at  77. 

Reductivn  of  the  four  per  cents. 

Public  announcement  has  at  length  been  made  of 
the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  four  per  cents. 

Of  this  plan,  in  the  form  now  proposed,  a  favorable 
opinion  is  generally  expressed  in  the  city,  as  a  plain 
straightforward  measure,  manifesting  a  proper  con. 
fidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  not 
threatened  with  any  serious  objections  or  difRculties 
in  the  course  of  its  execution.  It  is  obviously  in 
dispensable  to  its  isoccess  that  the  3  1-2  per  cents. 
should  raise  to  par  at  the  least,  as  all  persons  would 
Otherwise  he  dissenters  to  the  conversion,  and  in 
this  there  are  some  persons  certainly  who  anticipate 
difficulty,  but  we  suspect  the  measure  has  been  pre- 
pared  with  too  much  foresight  to  leave  any  probabili- 
tyof  it,  and  that  a  command  of  money  is  in  reserve 
far  greater  than  there  are  likely  to  be  dissentients  to 
call  for.  At  present  ihere  is  an  actual  advantage  to 
be  made  in  the  sale  of  the  four  per  cents.,  and  by  in. 
vesting  the  money  in  the  existing  3  1.2  per  cento.,  of 
of  about  5-8  per  cents.:  but  a  few  operations  of  this 
kind  would  soon  do  away  with  that  advantage,  and 
bring  the  stocks  to  the  same  level.  The  union  of 
the  new  stock  with  the  large  mass  of  the  existing  3 
1-2  per  cents.,  though  the  dividends  are  at  a  differ- 
ent quarter  of  the  year,  is  held  to  be  a  judicious  fea. 
ture  of  the  measure,  and  has  been  adopted,  without 
doubt,  because  the  other  class  of  3  1-2  per  cents,  are 
redeemable  at  the  willof  thegoveinment ;  while  the 
others,  with  the  four  per  cent  now  converted,  are 
not  redeemable  till  the  year  1840.  A  further  con- 
version therefore,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
this,  ia  looked  for  early  lu  the  next  year.— [Tiaes.J 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  deaih  of  Lander,  the  latest  adventurer  in  Af- 
rica,  has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  paper  ;  an- 
nexed are  the  particulars  of  that  death.  It  is  grate- 
ful to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  British  Government 
have  conferred  a  pension  oi  £70  on  his  widow, 
and  one  of  jC50  on  his  infant  daughter. 

African  Expedition — Death  of  Mr.  Lander. — 
We  regret  to  Icam  that  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  the  enterprising  African 
traveller,  Richard  Lander.  He  was  fired  upon  and 
severely  wounded  by  the  natives  on  the  Nunn  river, 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  early 
in  the  month  of  Janaary,  and  he  died  at  Fernando 
Po.  on  the  2d  of  February.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Captain  Fugc,  of  the  Crown,  con- 
tains all  the  particulars  of  this  melancholy  event  that 
■re  yet  known.  Mr.  Lander  was  buried  by  Cap:. 
Fuge  on  the  day  he  died. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Lander  expired  at  Fernando  Po. 
on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  Fcbrurary,  on  his  way  up  into 
the  interior  with  a  schooner  boat,  loaded  with  good?) 
for  trade,  and  two  canoes  which  were  towed  from 
Cape  Coast  by  the  cutter  Crown.  lie  was  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  bushmcn,  all  armed  with  musketry. 
One  white  and  two  black  men  wero  killed  ;  one 
woman  and  child,  with  a  boy  were  taken  pri.soners. 
Mr.  Lander  and  iIiq  remainder  fortunately  managed 
to  get  into  one  of  the  canoes  and  pull  for  their  lives. 
Mr.  Lander  received  a  shot  in  his  hip  :  a  seaman 
and  two  Kroomen  were  altio  severely  wounded. — 
Tiiey  left  the  Crown  to  proceed  up  the  river  on  the 
13th,  and  returned  to  the  cutter  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary. Tlicy  lost  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  ex- 
cepting what  clothes  they  had  on.  Mr.  Lander 
lost  all  his  pajicrs,  not  one  remains  to  be  ahuwti. — 
The  Crown  got  under  weigh,  and  arrived  at  Fer- 
nando To,  on  Sundiiy  the  26th.  Mr.  Lander's 
wound  had  mortified,  hut  he  died  quite  composed." 

Lt.  Allen,  R.  N.  who  had  been  exploring  the  Ni- 
ger, arrived  at  Plymouth  on  1  uesday  last,  in  the 
Talbot,  28.  Lieut.  Allen  has  completed  his  sur- 
veys, and  immediately  set  oti'  tor  London,  with  the 
interesting  results  of  his  expedition. 


English  Absenteeism. — "  It  is  most  lameutable,' 
says  the  January  number  of  the  London  Quarterly, 
•*  lo  observe  the  extent  to  which  aristocratic  emigra- 
tion is  at  this  particular  time  gonig  on.  We  happen 
to  know  that  the  letters  of  credit  granted  to  English 
continental  travellers  by  the  two  piincipal  banking 
houses  in  the  West  End  of  London,  exceed  this  year, 
both  in  number  and  value,  by  more  than  a  half  those 
of  any  preceding  year." 

Monk  Lewis. — Not  many  readers,  probably,  of  the 
present  generation,  know  aught  of  the  work  whence 
Z>eioi«  received  this  title,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  they 
never  should.  In  a  recent  number,  however,  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  we  lind  a  notice  of  a 
posthumous  work  of  his,  which  exhibits  both  his 
character  and  understanding  in  a  more  favorable 
light  than  his  early  living  publications.  It  is  called 
"The  Journal  of  a  West  India  Proprietor,"  and  is, 
in  fact,  his  own  journal,  he  having  inherited  large 
estates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  returning  from 
a  second  voyage  to  which,  in  1818,  he  died  at  sea  : 
a  sacrifice,  according  to  report,  "  to  a  very  strange 
whim,  that  of  persisting,  in  spite  of  all  advice,  to 
take  emetics  as  a  preventive  against  sea-sickness." 
The  descriptive  talent,  the  playful  humor,  and  the 
humane  and  considerate  temper  in  the  treatment  of 
his  numerous  slaves,  exhibited  in  this  Journal,  toge- 
ther with  numerous  poetical  pieces  interspersed 
through  its  pages  render  it  quite  agreeable  read- 
ing.    Wc  subjoin  a  short  poem  written  at  sea  : 

THK  IIELMi^MAN. 
'Hark:  thel>elt!  it  bounii*  iiudnighi:-all  hail,  ihou  iiuw 
heaven ! 

How  soft  sletp  the  starvun  thrir  hopoiii  nfniKhi ! 
While  oe'r  the  full  iiiouii,  .1.4  they '^rnlly  are  drivtfii. 

Slowly  tloailng  the  cloucLi  bailie  thtir  fleecer  in  light. 
Tlie  warm  feebh;  brerze  scarcely  ripplei  the  occiii, 

And  all  seenid  so  hush'd,  all  mi  happy  to  feel! 
.So  raiitnth  glides  the  bark,  I  perceive  not  her  umiion, 

While  low  linga  the  sailor  who  waccbex  the  w  heel. 
'Ti»  so  sad— 'tis  so  sweet— and  some  tones  come  so  swvlling, 

8<)  riglit  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ant. — 
That  suie  at  this  moment  hi*  thoughts  muiit  be  dwklling 

On  one  who  is  a  isent,  matt  liind  and  imMi  dear. 
Oh  may  shr,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tend«r, 

PitTuse  o'er  your  days  the  heart'f'  solace  and  eune, 
As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendor, 

Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvers  the  seas ! 


A  British  Ambassador. — From  an  account  of 
"  The  Transactions  of  the  British  Mission  at  the 
Court  of  Persia  in  1810-11,  by  by  H.  Jones  Bryd. 
ges,  the  Ambassador,  the  following  scene  is  copied  : 

In  the  preliminary  treaty,  there  was   one  article 
left  indefinite  ;  but  it  was  well  understood  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  in  what  manner,  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  that  article  was  to  be  made  defi- 
nite   by    his    majesty's    government ;  and    I    had, 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  negotiation,  insisted  on 
maintaining  as  a  sine  qua  nan,    that    this    article 
should,  in  this  respect,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  his 
majesty's   government.     I  had  delivered    to  Meerau 
Sheffee,    as  the  priticipul   Persian   plenipotentiary, 
the  treaty  signed  by  me,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  the 
counterpart  signed  by  the  Persian  ministers,  appar- 
ently ready  to  deliver  ms.     Biit  all  at  once  lie  laid 
it  down  on  the  carpet,  and  took  it  in  his  head  to  be- 
gin talking  on  the  indeliiiite  article,  and  insisted  on 
its  being  made  definite,  before  the  treaty  was  sent  to 
England  for  the  ratification  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.    A    little  debate    ensued,   which    of  course 
ought  not  to  have  been  the  case,  and  which,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  I  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to ; 
when  most    unexpcotedly,    and  perhaps  fortunately 
for  me,  he  a*  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say —  'Do  you 
come  here  to  cheiit  us  ?'     The  terms  of  this  speech 
are  in  Persian  so  dreadfully  gross,  that  they  cannot 
be  rendered  into  English  by  any  decent  words  ;  on 
hearing  which,  I  snatched  up  the  cunnterpart  iroay 
lying  on  the  carpet,  gave   it  to  Mr.  Morier,  ro.^e  up 
and  addressed  the  old  minister  : — '  You  stupid  old 
blockhead,  do  you   dare  to  use   these  words  to  me, 
who  in  this  room  represent  the  Kmg  ot  England  ? — 
If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  your  master,  the 
King  of  Persia,  I  would   knock   your  brains  out,  it 
you  have  any,  against    the    wall!'  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  I  pushed  him  with  a  slight  de- ; 
gree  of  violence  against  the  wall  which  was  behind  ; 
him,  kicked  over  the  candles  on   the  floor,  left  the; 
room  in  darkness,  and  rode  home,   without  any  onei 
of  the  Persians  daring  to  impede  my  pissage.     Tlie 
instant  I  arrived  at  my  lodgings,  I  retired  to  my  pri- 1 
vate  apartments,  which  were  in  a  small  court  sepa-j 
raie   from   those  of  the  gcntlewien,  and  caused  the 
outer-door  to  be  shut.     I  was  scarcely  seated,  be- 
fore several  persons  came  thundering  at  that  door  ; 
I  went  to  it,  and  asked  them  who  they  were,  and 
what  they  wanted ;  they  answered  they  came  from 
Meerza  ShefTee   and    the    Anieeii-ed-dowUh,  that 
they  had  brought  with  them  the  treaty,  with  my  sig- 
nature,  and  wero  ordered  to  demand  from  me  the 
counterpar:,  signed   by  those  ministers.     To  this  I 
answered,  '  I  cannot  be  disturbed  now  ;  go  and  tell 
your  masters  this  is  a  matter  which  will  keep  till 
morning   very  well,    and    by    that    time,    perhaps, 
Meerza  ShefTee  will  recollect  himself.'     They  be- 
came extremely  loud  and  importunate,  and  said,  *it 
was  as  much  as  their  heads  wero  worth  to  return 
without  the  treaty.'     I  said,  '  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my    worthy  friends;  by  G — d,  if  you  stay  herej 
making  a  noise  and  riot,  1  shall  soon  make  that  as 
much  as  your  heads  are  worth.'  After  a  little  pause, 
I  heard  them,  on  going  away,  very  distinctly  say,  '  by 
G — d,  this  Fringee  is  either  drunk  or  mad.'  I  request- 
ed the  next  morning  to  be  admitted  to  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  King  of  Persia  ;  my  reouest  was  granted, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  made  my  obeisance,  his  ma- 
jesty said,  'so  Elchee  !  I  suppose  you  are  come  to 
make  an  apolegy  for  your  unheard-of  behavior  last 
night   to  my  vizier.'     '  I    am  come,'  replied  I,  '  as 
my  duty  requires  mc  to  do,  to  explain  my  conduct 
to  your  majesty ;  and  that  done,  if  you  judge  I  have 
acted  wrong,  I  ain   willing,  as  a  private  person,  toj 
submit  to   any  censure   your  majesty    may    esteem' 
proper  ;  but    I   must  declare  to  your  mnjesty,  the 
King  of  England  does  not  allow  his  represemative 
to  apologize  without  his  royal  and  special  orders; 
and  1  need  not  tell  your  majesty,  that  in  this  room, 
and  in  your  presence,  I  am  representing  that  great 
and  powerful  sovereign.'     I   then  repeated    to  the 
King  of  Persia  the  words  the  minister  had  made 
use  of  to  me ;  and  added,    *  Suppose  I  had  so  far 
forgotten  myself  as  to  have  made  use  of  such  words 
to  any  person  deputed  to   the  high  honor  of  repre- 
senting your  majesty,  would    you  have  been  well 
pleased  if  that  person  had  been  base  enough  not  to 
have  noticed  them  in  the  way  they  deserved  7'    The 
Kiag  of  Persia  laughed,  and  said,  'Hak   daree,  you 
have  right  on  your  side ;  the  old  man  should  have 
recollected  what  Meerza  Bozurg  told  him  about  Eu- 
ropeans, and  especially  ai>out  yourself ;  that  in  his 
conversation  with  them  he  must  take  care  not  to  use 
words  to  them  which  he  frequently  uses  to  persons 
ol  great  rank  here  ;  but  I  must  call  my  old  minister 
in,  and  you  must  make  it  up.'    Meerza  Sheffee  sovn 


appeared,  and  the  king  said, '  Meerza  Sheffee  ',  utof. 
ud-dou)lah,  (1.  e.  vizier  of  the  empire,)  here  is  the 
English  ambassador,  come  to  say  he  is  sorry  for 
what  has  happened.'  *  Stop  there,  please  your  ma. 
jesty  ;  I  come  to  say  I  am  sorry  for  the  occasion  of 
it;  but  further  I  will  not  say.'  •Well,  well,'  said 
the  king  ;  *  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  my  service  that 
you  two  should  be  friends  ;  and  now,  ambassador,  I 
tell  you  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  as  it 
stands,  since  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  see  of  you, 
that  whatever  you  have  held  out  to  ut  will  be  per. 
formed  by  your  government.'  I  shortly  afterwards 
left  the  palace,  and  in  the  evening  I  made  a  point  of 
appearing  at  Meerza  Sheffee's  meglis.  or  levee  ;  and 
from  his  peliteness  and  attention,  it  appeared  he 
thought  no  more  of  what  had  happened." 

Only  conceive,  says  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
such  a  scene  in  London  !  Talleyrand  kicking  L«rd 
Palmerston,  and  calling  htm  a  stupid  old  blockhead, 
&c. ;  or  Prince  Esterhazy  bestowing  a  caning  on  Lord 
Althorp  or  Lord  Grey,  and  swearing,  he'd  be  d — d 
if  they  kicked  up  a  row,  but  he  would  wollop  them ! 
Different  countries  require  different  manners,  per- 
haps  7  and  difTerent  ministers,  difTorent  treatment  7 
Our  Meerzas  and  Ameeii-ed-dow.daha  might  not 
like  it. 


From  the  Bubbles  of  Brunner — a  fantastic  title  to 
9  very  agreeable  and  sprightly  accoimt  of  the  mineral 
springs  ot  the  Duchy  of  Nassau — we  make  some  ex- 
trticts  to-day,  that  will  be  relished,  we  hope,  by  our 
readers. 

Enqlish  Travellers  on  the  Continent,  as  de2 
scrideu  by  an  englishman. 

•  Our  compagHons  dc  voyage  [the  party  were  as- 
cending the  Rliine  in  a  steamboat]  were  tri-colored, 
Dutch,  German,  and  French,  and,  excepting  always 
ourselves,  there  was  nothing  English — nothing,  at 
least,  but  a  board,  which  suRiciently  explained  the 
hungry  insatiable  inquisitiveness  of  our  travelers. — 
The  black  thing  hung  near  the  tiller,  and  upon  it 
there  was  painted  in  wliite  letters  the  following  sen- 
tencft,  which  I  copied  literatim — 

*'  F.nfering  Any  conversation  with  tkt  Stttrsner 
and  I'iiotct  ii  detired  to  be  furbom." 

\s  the  vessel  proceeded  towards  Coblentz,  it  con- 
tinually paused  in  its  fairy  course,  apparently  to  bar- 
ter and  traffic  in  the  prisoners  it  contained — some- 
times, stepping  off  one  little  village,  it  exchanged  an 
infirm  old  man  for  two  country  girls,  and  then,  as  if 
laughing  at  its  bargain,  gaily  proceeding,  it  paused 
before  another  picturesque  hamlet,  to  give  three 
Prussian  soldiers  of  the  3tiih  regiment  for  a  husband, 
a  mother,  and  a  child— once  it  delivered  an  old  wo. 
man  and  got  nothing,  then  luckily  it  received  two 
carriages  for  a  horse,  and  next  it  stopt  a  second  to 
take  up  a  tall  thin  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  itine- 
rant poet,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  from 
every  passenger  a  small  contribution  for  having  re. 
cited  two  or  three  little  pieces,  was  dropt  at  the  next 
village,  ready  to  board  the  steam-vcssel  coming 
down  from  Mayence. 

'In  one  of  these  cartels,  or  exchanges  of  pristmers, 

we  received  on  board  Sir and  La^y ,  a 

young  fashionable  EngUsh  couple,  who,  having  had 
occasion  a  fortnight  ago,  to  go  together  to  St. 
George's  church,  had  (like  dogs  suffering  from  hydro. 
])hobia,  or  tin  canisters)  been  rtmning  straight  for- 
wards almost  ever  since.  As  hard  as  they  could 
drive,  they  had  posted  to  Dover,  hurried  across  to 
Calais,  thence  to  Brussels,  snapt  a  glance  at  the  ripe 
corn  waving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  stared  at  the 
relics  of  that  great  saint,  old  Charlemagne,  on  the 
high  altar  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  last  sought  for 
rest  and  connubial  refuge  at  Cologne ;  bnt  the  cele- 
brated water  of  that  town  having  in  its  manufacture 
evidently  abstracted  all  perfume  from  the  atmosphere, 
they  could  not  endure  the  dirt  and  smell  of  the  place, 
and  therefore  had  proceeded  by  land  to  Coblentz ; 
but  as  they  were  changing  horses  at  a  small  village, 
seeing  our  steam-boat  cantering  through  the  glassy 
waves,  they  ordered  a  party  of  peasants  to  draw 
their  carriage  to  the  banks  of  the  rfvcr,  and  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  came  smoking  alongside,  their  rosy, 
fresh-colored  French  maid,  their  chocolate,  colored 
chariot,  and  their  brown  ill-looking  Italian  courier, 
were  all  on  board. 

<  As  aoon  as  this  young  London  couple  lightly 
stept  on  deck,  we  saw  at  one  glance  that,  without 
at  all  priding  themselves  on  their  abilitiea,  they 
fancied,  and  justly  fancied,  that  they  belonged  to 
that  class  of  society  which  in  England  exclusively, 
and  so  modestly  calls  itself'— ^ood.  That  it  was 
not  healthy  society,  that  its  vicUma  were  ezpoaed  to 
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late  hour*,  crowded  rooms,  and  impure  air,  waa  evi- 
dent enough  from  the  contrast  which  existed  be- 
tween  their  complexions  and  that  of  their  healthy 
countrr  attendant ;  howeTer,  they  seemed  not  only 
to  be  perfectly  aatisfied  with  themselves  and  the 
clique  which  they  had  left  behind  them,  but  to  have 
a  distaste  for  every  thing  else  which  they  saw.— 
Towards  some  German  ladies,  who  had  slightly 
bowed  to  them,  they  looked  with  a  vacant  haughty 
■tare  as  if  they  conceived  there  must  be  some  mis 
take  and  as  if  it  at  all  events  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  such  people  off. 

•  Yet,  after  all.  there  was  no  great  harm  in  these 
two  young  people.  Their  heads  were  lanterns  il- 
luminated with  no  more  brains  than  barely  sufficient 
to  light  them  on  their  way,  and  so,  likes  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  they  sat  together  hund  in  hand,  re- 
gardless ef  everything  in  creation  but  themselves.' 

•  For  running  ihcir  carriage  down  to  the  shore,  the 
brown  confidential  courier,  whose  maxim  was  of 
course  to  pay  little  and  charge  much,  offered  the 
gang  of  peasants  some  kreutzcrs,  which  amounted 
ia  English  currency  to  about  sixpence.  This  they 
refused,  and  the  captain  of  the  party,  while  arguing 
with  the  flint.skinning  courier,  was  actually  carried 
off  by  our  steamboat,  which,  like  time  and  tide,  wait 
ed  for  no  man.  The  poor  fellow,  finding  that  the 
Italian  was  immoveable,  came  aft  to  the  English 
couple,  who  were  still  leaning  towards  each  other 
like  the  Siamese  twins.  He  pleaded  his  case,  and 
in  a  manly  tone  of  voice  prayed  for  redress.  The 
dandy  listened,  looked  at  his  boots  which  were  evi- 
dently pinching  him, — passed  four  white  fingers 
tlirough  the  long  curls  of  his  jet-black  hair — showed 
the  point  of  a  tongue  gently  playing  with  a  front 
tooth — and  when  the  whole  story  was  completely  at 
an  end,  without  moving  a  muscle  in  his  countenance, 
in  a  sickly  tone  of  voice,  be  pronounced  his  verdict 
as  follows—"  ^//ey.'" 

'The  creditor  tried  again,  but  the  debtor  eat  inani- 
mate  as  a  corpse.  However,  all  this  time  the  steam- 
boat dragging  the  poor  peasant  out  ot  his  way,  he 
protested  in  a  few  angry  exclamations  against  the 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  (a  senti- 
ment we  were  very  sorry  to  hear  more  than  once 
mildly  whispered  by  many  a  quiet-looking  German  ;) 
and,  descending  the  vessel's  side  into  a  small  boat 
which  had  just  brought  us  a  new  captive,  he  landed 
at  a  village  from  which  he  had  about  eight  miles  to 
walk  to  join  his  comrades. 

•  It  is  with  no  satirical  feeling  that  I  have  related 
this  little  occurrence.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of  '*  gay 
beings  born  to  flutter  but  a  day" — to  break  such  art 
pair  of  young,  flimsy  butterflies  upon  iha  wheel — 
affords  me  neither  amusement  nor  delight;  but  the 
every-day  occurrence  of  English  travellers  com- 
mitting our  well-earned  national  character  for  jus. 
(ice  and  liberality  to  the  base,  slave-driving  hand  of 
a  courier,  as  well  as  the  bad  taste  of  acting  the  par 
of  London  dandy  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe, 
ought  to  be  checked..' — Bubbles,  pp.  86,  29. 


may  have  been  his  own  advantages,  he  may  yet  take 
lessons  in  politeness.     The   East  Tennesseean  will 
speak  of  Boston  and  London  as  if  side  by  side  with 
each  other,  and  equally  far  from  his  mountain  home. 
The  Western  Virginian  will  talk  about  the  '•  Yankee 
pedlers"  from  Penntyltania,  and  the  Bostonian  and 
Pennsylvanian  will  know  about  as  much  of  the  Hoo- 
shvrs  of  Indiana,  as  does  a  West  Georgian  of  fresh 
codfish  and  anthracite  coal.    Step  but  once  from  the 
great  highways  of  travel  through  which  our  com- 
mercial population  are  thronging  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other  at  all  seasons,  and  it  appears  that 
among  residents  of  the  middle  classes,   it  is  on  the 
frontiers  alone  where  the  enterprizing  and  adventu. 
reus,  from  all  parts  •(  the  Union,  from  each  quar- 
ter of  the  world,   are  collected,   that  the  geographi- 
cal features  ol  our  broad  country,  and  the  mode  ot 
living  in  different  sections  of  it,  arc  clearly  under- 
stood.    Canals  and  railroads  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  making  the  people  of  different  parts  of  the 
Union  acquainted  with  each   other,  and  dispelling 
the  almost   incredible   ignorance  which   reigns   in 
some  districts,  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  others, 
by  no   means  remote.     In  the  meantime,  however, 
much  might  be  effected  by  a  portion  of  the  numer- 
ous educated  young  men,  who  now,   upon  leaving 
college,  transfer  themselves  at  once  to  Europe,  after 
viewing  but  very  little  of  their  own  country.     It  is 
such  as  these — men  of  leisure  and  accomplishment, 
who  could  deviate  from  the  usual  routes  taken  by 
hurried  busiuess  men  and  mere  collecting  agents, 
and  stir  up  the  good  people  in  old  stagnated  neigh, 
borhoods  to  something  like  an  aspiration  for  intelli- 
gence and  improvement.     They  too,  in  their  turn, 
would  learn,   while  catching  the  tone  of  a  hundred 
secluded  little  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  what  a  small  portion  of  public  opinion  com- 
paratively is   manufactured  in  that  well-known  cir- 
cle, which,  with  them,  comprehends  "the  world." 

In  a  condition  of  society  like  ours,  where  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  are  bound  down  tu  regu- 
lar pursuits  by  the  trammels  of  business,  the  roving 
freedom  of  a  happy,  careless  few,  assimilates  them 
in  some  points  to  those  classes  of  water-fowl,  which, 
though  they  neither  build  nests  on  the  strange  shores 
to  which  they  wander,  nor  enrich  the  woods  with 
music  at  home,  ntill  bear  on  their  journeyings,  and 
scatter  for  casual  production,  the  seeds  of  a  thou, 
sand  fruits  and  flowers.  t 


The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  Frankfort 
paper  of  April  13th,  1834,  is  going  the  rounds  under 
the  head  of  "  German  opinioBs  of  American  charac 
ter :" 

"  We  have  recent  news  from  our  emigrants  to 
America.  All  of  them  indicate  th;it  the  hopes  that 
Here  entertained  have  proved  fallacious;  though 
none  of  the  emigrants  will  plainly  confess  that  he  has 
entirely  thrown  away  a  happier  way  of  life.  Proud 
and  covetous  merchants  and  speculators  inhabit  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  America  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers;  they  are  of  English  origin,  and  look  down 
with  an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  good-natured  Ger- 
man who  seeks  only  an  ideal  liberty  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  finds  a  miserable  existence ;  who  is 
plundered  if  he  brings  money  with  him,  and  repulsed 
if  he  appears  as  a  stran^'er  seeking  assistance  and 
friendship.  But  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  none 
can  subsist  but  the  man  who  has  a  frame  hardened 
against  every  kind  of  privation,  who  can  sleep  on 
atraw  and  dry  leaves  as  well  as  on  a  soft  feather  bed, 
who  is  willing  to  exchange  the  elastic  sofa  for  a  hard 
■eat  on  a  block  of  wood  ;  in  a  word,  who  has  cour- 
age to  fall  back  from  a  life  of  luxury  to  the  rude  state 
of  nature." 

This  certainly  betrays  great  ignorance  of  the  con- 
dition  of  our  country  generally,  but  hardly  more 
than  may  be  found  in  some  sections  of  the  Union, 
>n  relation  to  others  a  few  hundred  miles  off.  The 
Kentuckian  at  home  will  ask  the  New  Yorker  whe- 
ther  he  has  any  woods  or  hills  in  his  State  ;  while 
the  New  Yorker  watches  for  some  outbreaking  of 
ibe  Colonel  Wildfire  in  a  naao  from  whom,  wiiatever 


SUMMARY. 

[From  ihe  Baltimore  Patriot  of  Tuetday.] 
We  learn  that  Co!.  Edward  Lloyd,  formerly  Gov. 
ernor  of  Maryland,  and  more    recently    a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  died  yesterday  at  Annapolis, 
aged  56. 

The  deceased  was  a  favorite  son  of  his  native 
stale — was  elected  when  very  young  to  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  succesively  to  all  the  highest  stations 
under  government.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  on 
all  political  occasions  of  extraordinary  interest — 
and  was  as  remarkable  for  the  munificence  of  his 
private  hospitality  as  for  his  public  spirit. — There  are 
few  whose  death  will  be  heard  with  more  regret  by 
the  public  ;  none  could  be  more  deeply  lemented  by 
those  who  knew  his  fine  social  qualities  and  peculiar 
accomplishments. 

Sugar  Refinery. — The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Ad. 
vertiser  of  the  27th  May,  says — "  There  are  now 
loading  at  the  Sugar  Refinery  of  Messrs.  Forestall 
&.  Co.  four  vessels  for  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Refinery  is  situated  about  two  miles  below  the  city. 
One  hnndred  and  thirty  men  are  employed  in  it,  and 
the  quantity  of  sugar  refined  amounts  annually  to  about 
12,000,000  of  pounds.  The  whole  process  is  done 
by  steam,  and  it  is  said  to  be,  without  exception,  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  world." 

A  Sloop  Burnt ! — The  sloop  Levant,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Fitch  &  Losee,  of  this  city,  loaded  with 
Lumber,  took  fire  last  night,  while  lyiig  on  the  Over- 
slaugh,  and  burnt  to  the  waters  edge.  We  under- 
stand ther^  was  no  insurance,  and  that  the  loss  was 
^>out$3000. 


Explosion. — On   the  morning  of  the  6th   instant, 
soon  after  commencing   their  work,  Edward  Oates 
and  John  Cooke  were  together  unfortunately  killed, 
by  an  explosion  of  one(of  the  buildings  attached  to  the 
Orange  Powder  Mills,  near  Newburgh 

The  only  operation  required  to  be  performed  in 
that  building,  is  simply  passing  the  grains  through 
parchment  sieves,  and  a  silk,  reel,  by  hand.  The 
cause  of  the  misfortune  is,  therefore,  mysterious. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  24th  ult.  says 
"  The  weather  for  several  days  past,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  disagreeable.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  Cholera  in  the  city  all  the  winter  and 
spring  ;  but  latterly  cases  have  increased,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  prevail  epidemically 
again  as  it  did  last  June." 

Wheal  Crept. — The  prospects  for  the  wheat  crops 
in  this  county  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  The  wheat  fields  generally  have  an 
uncouinionlv  fine  appearance,  and  promise  the  farm, 
ers  an  abundant  harvest.  The  crop  of  ^ase  also 
promises  to  be  very  abundant. — [Poughkeepsie 
Eagle.] 

A  passenger  in  the  ship  Gulnare,  from  Havre,  at 
Baltimore,  states  that  when  he  sailed,  (April  30th) 
it  was  currently  reported  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
pledged  his  private  fortune  to  pay  the  American 
Claims,  should  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a^ain  refuse. 
This  says  the  Gazette,  must  be  an  error,  as  our  ad- 
vices by  the  Sylvanus  Jenkins  are  to  the  7ih  May 
from  Paris,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact. 

The  State  Loan.— The  Sutc  Loan  of  ^600,000 
was  on  Thursday  last  taken  by  K.  Chancery,  Esq. 
of  Philadelphia,  at  a  premium  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty-eight  cents,  i.  e.  ho  agreeing  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  money,  lor 
every  hundred  dollars  »t'  stoek.  The  loan  of 
$1,665,400  remains  in  the  market  until  Thursday, 
the  10th  July. — fPhiladelpiiia  Nat.  Gaz.] 

The  venerable  Bishop  Ciiask,  says  the  Detroit  Jour- 
nal, arrived  in  our  city  some  days  since  ;  he  preach- 
ed on  Sunday  last  at  the  Episcopal  Church.  Thia 
estimable  man  resides  in  the  St.  Joseph  county,  he 
(appears  to  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  amid  the  cares 
and  employments  of  a  new  farm  in  a  new  country,  he 
'finds  leisure  for  intellectual  labors.  The  occasion 
|of  his  visit  to  our  city  is  in  part  to  superintend  the 
'publication  of  a  pamphlet  he  has  prepared  for  the 
Press. 

[From  the  Commercial  Arertiter.] 
Economical  Pcnuan. — A  treatise  and  samples 
have  been  shewn  us,  entitled  '-The  economioal  and 
expeditious  Penman,  or  an  easy  method  by  which  a 
free,  legible  and  elegant  style  of  writing  may  be 
readily  acquired  by  a  system  altogether  novel,  and 
hitherto  unattempied."  It  is  fur  sale  by  the  author, 
Mr.  William  Jones,  late  of  London,  at  his  Writing 
Academy,  202  Broadway.  We  have  witnessed  the 
best  test  of  improvement  in  writing — the  proficiency 
attained  by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  the  book  referred 
to  is  the  adaptation  of  his  system  to  the  eye.  Its  wb. 
ject  is  without  the  aid  of  a  master  to  enable  the 
purchaser  to  acquire  a  style  of  writing,  suited  alike 
to  the  men  of  business  and  the  general  correspon- 
dent. Editors  have  special  reasons  for  wishing  that 
the  art  of  legible  penmanship  may  be  more  uni- 
versally diffused. 

A  greedy  Sheep. — On  Thursday  last,  on  a  farm  in 
the  Aird,  a  ewe  ate  the  tails  of  her  two  Iambs  com- 
plely  to  the  stump !  This  unnatural  preterence  of 
mutton  to  hay  and  turnips,  was  witnessed  by  the  far. 
mer  and  his  servants,  who  interfered  to  save  the 
lambs  from  the  woolly  cannibal,  but  without  effect,  as 
she  returned  to  the  charge  when  unobserved,  and  ac- 
compliiihcd  her  purpose. — [Inverness  Courier.] 

A  Persian  Fable. — I  was  walking  in  a  beautiful 
meadow  with  a  friend,  where  I  saw  a  man,  whe  I 
knew  to  be  a  villain,  sleepiog  in  great  comfort  and 
tranquility.  "Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  I,  "the 
evils  which  this  man  has  committed  do  not  break  hia 
repose  !"  "  God,"  said  my  friend,  "  suffers  viUama 
o  sleep,  that  honest  men  may  live  undisturbed." 

From  Rio  Grande.~~hy  the  brig  John  Alexander, 
Capt.  Berry,  arrived  yesterday  from  the  above  port, 
we  Icarn  that  Capt.  Baker  of  the  brig  Ganges,  from 
Boston,  having  arrived  at  Rio  in  March,  when  the  au. 
thorities  suspecting  that  he  had  false  coin  on  board 
seized  the  brig  and  took  out  all  her  cargo.  Finding 
however,  that  it  was  all  entered  on  the  manifest,  but 
among  other  things  there  were  entered  25  boxes  of 
soap,  and  as  it  was  not  entered  as  thaving  soap,  they 
fined  the  Captain  300  railreas,  and  confined  him  OD« 
week  in  priaoo. — [Gax.J 
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Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  interested  by  the 
spirited  aecoiint  in  this  day's  paper  of  the  reception, 
by  the  Pawnee$,  of  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  on  a  mission  to  effect  a  treaty  with 
them.  We  are  obliged  by  the  communication  of  a 
narrative  so  graphic  and  well  sustained. 

Eeeeption  of  the  United  Statea  Commissioner  by  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  October  2,  1833. 
The  night  previous  to  our  arrival  at  the  Pawnee 
Village  was  spent  by  us   upon    the  borders  of  the 
Platte  River,  at  about  nine  miles  distance  from  the 
towa     During  the  evening,  several  half  breeds  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner,  to  gain  infor- 
mation of  the  probable  reception  which  awaited  us, 
came  dropping  in,  and  ail  bearing  with  them  promi- 
ses of  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  different  Pawnee 
Chiefs.     At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  tenis  were 
struck  and  placed  in  the  heavy  baggage  wagons  ;  and 
a  more    than  usual  bustle   and  note   of  preparation 
was  heard  in    the  camp,  (if  two  tents    accommoda- 
dating  ten  persona   deserve  that  name.)     The  sol- 
diers were    seated  around  upon  the  grass,  examining 
and  preparing  iheir  arms  for  service,  in  case   such 
service   might  be  required ;  and  about  twenty  Otoe 
Indians,  who  had  accompanied  us  across  the  praries, 
a  hnndred  miles  from  their  village,  either  from  mo. 
lives  of  curiosity,  or  from  sheer  lisilessness,   caring 
*•  little  where  or  how  ihey  spent  their  time,  were  now 
busily    engaged  in  ornamenting  themselves  for  the 
meeting.     Some  had  spread  their  blankets  out  upon 
the  prairie,  and  were  anxiously  employed  in  tracing 
out  various  figures   in  vermiilion  upon  their  woolly 
surfaces:  some  were  eagerly  bending  over  the  small 
pools  of  still  water,  which  were    left  in  the  dry  bed 
ot  the    River,  painting  their  faces  with   the  vermil. 
lion  which  they  had  obtained  from    the  whites,  and 
manifesting  all  the  interest  and  anxiety  in  the  choice 
of  the  ornaments,  which  in  civilized  life  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  a  young  girl  in  preparing  for  her  first 
ball.     Paint  was  placed  on  and    rubbed  off;  faces 
were  striped  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another ; 
and  the  advice  of  those  who  were  sitting  around  was 
asked  and  given  with  all  the  gravity  befitting  so  im- 
portant an  operation.  In  the  meantime,  two  or  three 
who  bad  finished  their  toilets,  sealed  themselves  off 
at  a  short  distance  to  serve  as  models  for  the  rest ; 
and  several  who  had  acquired   some  reputation  for 
their  skill  in  this  art,  were  busily  engaged  in  paint- 
ing up  the  less  gifted  of  their  companions.     Whilst 
this  was  going  on  in  one  quarter,  in  another,  five  or 
•ix  Indians,  who  either  had  nopaiut,  or  cared  not  a- 
bout  the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  intended  to  visit, 
had  stretched  themselves  at  full  length  in  the  grass, 
and  were  keeping  up  an  incessant  drumming  upon 
,   their  breasts  with   their  two  fists  in  exact  time  to  a 
chaunt,  which  they  were  letting  out  at  (he  top  of  their 
lungs,  and  which  they  always  wound  up  with  a  loud 
yell,  by  way  of  chorus. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  things,  and  in  due 
time  there  was  an  end  of  the  preparations.  The 
tents  were  packed ;  the  ^dians  were  painted  and 
■triped  to  resemble  any  t.9ig  but  men;  the  soldiers 
had  examined  their  armn  ;  the  horses  were  saddled  ; 
the  oxen  were  secured  before  the  heavy  baggage 
wagons,  and  the  party  commenced  slowly  moving 
onward  towards  the  village. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  in  October,  the  clumps 
of  trees  which  clustered  on  the  low  banks  of  the 
river,  the  numberless  small  islands  which  dotted  the 
surface  of  its  broad  shallow  water,  were  alive 
with  woodpeckers  of  every  size  and  hue,  who  were 
darting  among  the  tall  dead  trees  which  overhung 
the  dark  and  muddy  stream,  and  making  their 
trunks  resound  with  the  incessant  hammering  of 
their  small  but  powerful  beaks ;  large  flocks  of 
gaily  plumed  parroquets  whirled  screaming  past  us 
with  a  surprizing  velocity,  darting  like  lightning 
•niong  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  skirted  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  party  had  travelled  several  miles 
•cross  the  prairie,  and  our  vicinity  to  the  village 
was  becoming  more  perceptible.  Mounted  Indians. 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  watch  for  our  approach, 
were  seen  here  and  there  flying  across  the  hills  in 
th«  direction  of  the  village,  to  give  notice  of  the 
arrival  to  their  Chiefs.  At  a  distance  we  could 
perceive  several  bands  of  Indians  in  pursuit  of 
large  droves  of  their  wild  and  fiery  horses,  which 
they  were  urging  forward  at  a  headlong  speed  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  and  in  another  quarter,  on  the 
tops  of  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  groups  of  five  or  six 
were  standing,  intently  watching  the  motions  of  the 
party,  which,  from  the  jaded  state  of  the  oxen,  were 
necessarily  slow.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  lazily 
lounging  along  across  the  prairie,  were  now  called 
in  and  formed  in  a  compact  body  around  the  baggage 


wagons  in  case'of  danger  ;  and  an  hour  more  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  village. 
Upon  our  nearer  approach,  we  could  perceive  that 

the  hills  which  surrounded  the  place  w^ere  black  with 
the  living  mass  of  mounted  warriors  which  swarmed 
upon  their  tops  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
and  who  now  stood  silently  watching  the  approach 
of  the  Mission.  At  length  a  single  horseman  de. 
tached  himself  from  the  mass,  and  came  galloping 
down  the  hill  and  over  the  prairie  to  meet  us.  As 
he  approached  nearer,  the  wild  free  air  of  the  rider, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  governed  his  gigantic 
black  horse,  could  not  but  raise  the  thought  that,  if 
the  rest  of  these  warriors  were  ot  the  same  mould, 
any  resistance  of  our  band,  however  desperate,  would 
have  availed  but  little  against  the  attack  of  these 
proud  rulers  of  the  prairie. 

Upon  reaching  the  party,  he  sprung  from  his  horse, 

and  after  shaking  hands  with   Mr.  £ ,  he  gave 

directions  (through  the  Interpreter),  that  the  band 
should  he  drawn  up  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  all  contact  with  his  warriors,  and  after 
spending  some  ti.ne  in  completing  his  arrangements, 
he  galloped  back  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  rest. 

In  an  instant,  the  hills  were  deserted,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  warriors  were  rushing  towards  us  across  the 

broad  bosom  of  the  prairie.  It  was  a  moment  of  in- 
tense and  fearful  expectation.  On,  on,  they  came, 
each  mad  horse  with  erect  mane  and  blazing  eye, 
urged  forward  by  the  bloody  spur  of  an  Indian  mas- 
ter, and  that  master  a  being  who  acknowledged  no 
superior  but  the  Great  Spirit,  and  no  ruler  save  his 
own  wild  will. 

They  had  reached  within  two  hnndred  yards  of 
the  party,  but  still  the  speed  of  their  horses  was  un- 
checked ;  the  powerful  tramp  of  their  hoofs  rung 
like  thunder  upon  the  sod  of  the  prairie,  and  the 
wild  forms  of  their  riders  were  stiil  urging  them 
onward  towards  us,  when  at  a  signal  from  the 
Chief,  the  band  separated  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
commenced  cixcling  around  the  party,  in  one  dark, 
dense  flood  of  human  beings,  while  the  whoops  and 
yells  which  rung  shrilly  around  us,  and  the  furious 
and  menacing  manner  in  which  they  brandished  their 
bow's  and  tomahawks,  would  have  led  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  their  habits  to  have  looked  upon 
this  reception  as  any  thing  but  friendly;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  fierce,  shrill  scream  of  a  band 
of  Indian  warriors,  which  rings  through  the  brain, 
and  sends  the  blood  curdling  back  to  the  heart. 

Their  ornaments,  though  wild,  were  many  of  them 
beautifiil :  the  closely  shaven  heads  of  some  were 
adorned  with  the  plumage  of  different  birds ;  others 
wore  an  ornament  of  deer's  hair,  bound  up  in  a  form 
resembling  the  cone  of  an  ancient  helmet,  and  a 
plume  of  the  bald  eagle  floated  from  the  long  scalp 
locks  of  the  principal  warriors. 

Some  few  wore  necklaces  of  the  claws  of  the  griz- 
zly bear,  which  hung  down  upon  their  breasts,  and 
the  bodies  of  some  were  covered  with  butialo  robes, 
or  the  skin  of  the  white  wolf;  but  the  most  of  them 
wore  no  covering,  save  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  which 
they  had  profusely  smeared  over  their  bodies  and 
arms,  and  which  many  had  even  bestowed  upon  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  their  horses.  After  dashing 
aroimd  us  for  some  time,  the  chief  waved  his  hand, 
and  the  turmiil  ceased:  the  warriors  sprung  from 
their  horses,  and  seating  themselves  around  in  a 
Inrge  circle,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Grand  Pawnees,  who  in  a  few  moments  advanced  to 
meet  Mr.  E ,  accompanied  by  the  different  chiefs 


of  Tappaye  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Republican,  and  Paw- 
nee Loup  villages. 

He  was  a  tall  powerful  Indian  ;  a  fillet  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  grizly  bear,  and  ornamented  with  fea. 
thers,  was  bound  around  his  head  :  over  his  should 
dels  was  thrown  a  large  mantle,  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  white  wolf,  also  adorned  with  feathers  :  his 
legs  were  cased  in  black  leggings  of  dressed  bufla- 
lo  hide,  worked  with  beads,  and  fringed  with  long 
locks  of  human  hair,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
scalps  of  those  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  arms  in 
his  various  war  expeditions,  and  which  now  hung 
down  over  his  knees,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground 
as  he  strode  up  to  the  party. 

He  first  advanced  and  welcomed  Mr.  E.  and  after- 
wards tha  rest.  The  chiefs  cf  the  three  different 
villages  were  then  introduced,  and  repeated  the 
words  of  welcome  uttered  by  the  first. 

This  ceremony  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a 
movement  was  observed  among  the  crowd,  and  in 
a  moment  after,  a  powerful  roan  horse,  mounted  by 
an  armed  Indian,  bounded  forward  to  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  where  the  rider  sprung  from  his  back. — 
He  was  a  stranger  among  the  tribe,  and  spoke  not 
their  language  ;  a  Cuyway  Indian  from  the  borders 
of  Mexico,  a  member  of  those  wild  tribes,  the  Arabs 


of  the  West,  who  are  continually  tin  the  win* 
sweeping  those  immense  plains,  and  carrying  d^! 
struciion  to  all  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
them,  having  no  home  but  the  prairie,  no  trade  but 
war,  no  property  save  the  horse  that  bears  them,  the 
arins  which  they  wield,  and  the  plunder  which  they 
strip  from  their  victims.  After  pausing  and  looking 
around  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  glance  that  seem, 
ed  to  challenge  any  opposition  from  the  assembled 
warriors,  he  walked  up  to  Mr.  E.  He  was  a  slight 
and  beautifully  formed  Indian,  but  there  was  a  fire 
in  his  eye,  a  swell  of  the  nostril,  and  a  proud  curve 
of  the  lip.  which  showed  aspirit  that  brooked  no  op. 
position,  shunned  no  danger,  and  which  could  only 
be  quenched  by  the  chill  of  the  grave.* 

His  long  black  hair,  which  trailed  behind  him  upon 
the  ground,  was  platted  together,  and  ornamented 
with  about  twenty  plates  of  massive  silver ;  a  band  of 
silver  was  fastened  around  his  throat,  and  several 
large  medals  of  the  same  metal  hung  down  upon  his 
breast ;  upon  his  arms  were  several  bands  of  silver, 
and  rings  of  the  same  upon  his  fingers ;  his  leggings, 
though  more  finely  wrought,  like  those  of  the  other 
chiefs,  were   fringed  with  scalps;  and  a  scalp,  con. 

sistingof  the  entire  upper  part  of  a  human  head,  hun^ 

from  the  bit  of  his  fiery  horse. 

Upon  coming  up  he  offered  his  hand  to  Mr.^ , 

and  in  suitcession  to  the  rest ;  tmd  after  pausing  and 
gazing  upon  us  for  a  short  lime,  with  some  cariosity, 
he  sprung  npon  his  horse,  and  riding  through  the 
circle,  was  lost  behind  the  more  distant  crowd  of 
warriors. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  various  Chiefs  had 
been  performed,  from  among  the  mass  of  grim  beings 
which  hemmed  us  in,  and  who  were  now  seated  upon 
the  ground  like  so  many  dark  forms  of  statuary, 
without  voice  and  without  motion,  several  arose,  and 

coming  towards   Mr.  E ,    and  Major  D ,  the 

United  States  Agent  for  the  Pawnee  Indians,  extend- 
ed the  stem  of  their  pipes  to  the  lips  of  each,  and 
instantly  retiring,  resumed  their  station  in  the  crowd. 
By  this  action,  we  afterwards  learned,  that  each  had 
pledged  himself  to  present  a  horse  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  extended  his  pipe.  In  the  meanwhile, 
two  old  men,  who  had  assembled  with  the  rest,  and 
had  no  horses  to  lose  by  the  free  indulgence  of 
liberal  feelings,  rose  up,  and  by  loud  and  vehement 
harangues  endeavored  to  excite  the  liberality  of  the 
rest  by  boasting  of  the  number  they  would  bestow, 
if  they  but  had  them,  and  recounting  the  acts  of  gene- 
rosity which  they  had  performed  in  their  youth,  and 
which,  as  that  youth  ran  far  back  beyond  the  memo, 
lyof  the  eldest  inhabitant,  there  was  but  little  possi- 
bility of  contradicting. 

After  they  had  finished,  the  Wild  Horse,  (I  do  not 
recollect  his  Indian  name)  the  principal  warrior  of 
the  iiation,  stood  up  and  harangued  the  assembled 
multitude,  launching  out  in  a  long  panegyric  upon 
the  whites,  which  was  delivered  with  a  warmth  of 
expression  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  the  sight  of 
the  wagons  loaded  with  presents,  which  accompanied 
the  party,  and  which  are  always  necessary  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  an  Indian  treaty. 

This  warrior  was  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  well 
as  feracious  of  the  tribe  ;  and  many  were  the  tales  of 
his  war  expeditions,  afterwards  related  to  us  by  the 
trappers,  when  we  assembled  around  our  night  fires 
after  a  long  day's  travel  across  the  prairies.  His 
height  could  have  been  but  little  short  of  seven  feet 
and  every  limb  of  his  frame  was  proportioned  in  size 
and  strength  to  his  giant  height.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
his  tribe,  his  hair  remained  unshaven,  and  hung  in 
lung  tangled  locks  which  reached  nearly  to  his  waist, 
and  were  profusely  smeared  with  red  ochre.  His 
low  retreating  forehead  was  almasi  buried  in  wrin 
kles  ;  and  deep  set  in  his  head  were  two  eyes  which 
glowed  like  living  coals.  His  nose  was  large  and 
prominent,  and  the  size  of  an  enormous  mouth  was 
not  at  all  diminibhed  by  two  streaks  of  vermilion 
which  he  had  drawn  from  each  corner  to  his  ears. 
He  wore  neither  covering  nor  ornament,  unless  the 
profusion  of  black  clay  and  red  ochre  which  covered 
his  body,  deserved  that  name  ;  but  he  stood  out  in 
his  naked  proportions,  a  giant  among  those  who  sur- 


»  We  afterwards  learned  that  this  Indian  had  be- 
come  attached  to  a  young  girl  of  his  own  tribe,  who 
was  the  wife  of  another,but  her  husband  having  start- 
ed upon  some  expedition  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  leave  her  nation  with  her  lover, 
and  together  they  had  fled  to  the  Pawnee  village 
which  they  had  reached  a  week  previous  to  our 
arrival.  We  were  afterwards  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
the  girl,  and  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  she  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Indian  women  they  had  ever  be- 
held, and  that  her  beauty  went  far  in  ezteniution  of 
the  act  of  her  Indian  lover. 


S"  .  -1.- ... 


Advocate  of  interna!,  uhprotements. 
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rounded  him,  whilst  the  wild  energy  of  his  gesticula- 
tion  u  he  delivered  his  harangue,  served  to  show 
the  prodigious  strength  which  Uy  hidden  m  that  form, 
and  which  only  required  an  occasion  to  bring  it  into 
action.  From  his  youth  upward,  he  had  been  the 
leading  warrior  of  the  nation,  and  his  deedn  had 
spread  a  terror  of  his  name  through  all  the  hostile 
tribes.  Though  no  chief,  his  influence  with  the  na- 
tion  was  equal  to  theirs,  rendering  him  as  much  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  them  as  of  dread  to  their  ene- 

When  he  had  finished  his  address,  the  Chief  arose 
and  spoke  to  his  men ;  after  which,  the  circle  opened 
and  forming  into  two  lines,  one  on  each  sid»,  prepared 
to  escort  the  party  into  their  village.  I. 

—  .— r     .-    •  MICHIGAN. 

This  portion  of  our  country  is  very  justly  attract, 
ing  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention.  To  tlie 
farmer  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  luxuriant 
soil  and  healthful  climate  ;  to  the  merchant  for  its 
imxiense  facilities  for  trade,  being  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  fine  rivers,  penetrated  by  deep  bays, 
and  surrounded  by  magnificent  lakes;  to  the  states- 
man and  pkilanthropist,  it  is  interesting,  as  destined 
to  be  the  speedy  home  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enterprising  emigrants  who  will  exercise  an  impor- 

tant  influence  in  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  and  whose 

heterogeneous  character  will  afTord  a  curious  subject 
of  observation.  The  character  of  the  interior  of 
Michigan  is  much  misunderstood.  Instead  of  being 
a  cold,  wet  region,  there  is  no  country  mure  dry, 
rolling  and  pleasant,  after  you  get  out  15  or  20  mile8 
from  the  Lakes  and  their  cennecting  rivers.  The 
innumerable  little  lakes  interspersed  through  the 
country,  serve  to  drain  it  perfectly ;  and  one  can 
scarce  imagine  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  the  gent- 
ly rolling  hills,  covered  with  the  orchard-like  woods, 
which  constitute  the  Oak  Openings,  surrounding  one 
of  those  deep,  clear  and  crystal-like  pools,  abound- 
ing in  fish. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprize  that  this  region  is  not 
more  visited  by  those  who  travel  se  much  ^every 
summer  for  health  or  amusement.  Travelling  has 
been  rendered  so  convenient  that  it  has  lost  all  its 
terrors  even  to  the  most  delicate.  Starting  from 
New  York,  for  instance,  in  a  few  days  we  may  find 
ourselves,  after  a  delightful  tour  up  the  Hudson,  and 
through  the  beautiful  villages  and  cultivated  fields 
of  the  interior  ol  New  York,  at  the  Falls  of  Niaga- 
ra, where  no  man  can  live  without  becoming  a  poet, 
such  is  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  scenery.  Near 
this  too  are  the  scenes  of  several  of  the  most  inter- 
esting military  operations  of  the  last  war.  Embark, 
iug  at  Buffalo,  we  find  ourselves  on  board  a  steam 
ship  far  superior  in  safety  and  comfort  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  the  North  River ;  and  in 
30  to  36  hours  we  find  ourselves  at  Detroit,  where 
we  may  see  a  most  thriving  city  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  where  we  will  meet  an  active 
and  intelligent  people,  than  whom  none  in  the  Union 
are  more  hospitable  and  liberal.  Here,  too,  if  we 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good  reference,  we 
will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Snelling,  widow  of  the  late  gallant  Col.  Snelling  ol 
the  army.  This  lady  occupies  the  former  residence 
of  old  Gov.  Hull,  the  only  bouse  in  the  city  well 
adapted  for  a  boarding  house,  where  she  combines 
the  elegant  taste  of  our  eastern  cities  with  the  ease, 
frankness,  and  conviviality  of  the  West. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Detroit,  and  view, 
ing  the  interesting  region  around,  some  of  whose 
•cenes  have  become  truly  classic,  we  may  step  on 
board  the  splendid  steamboat  Michigan,  and  wend 
our  way  to  Macinac,  Saut  de  Ste.  Marie,  Green  Bay 
and  Chicago  ;  and  return  in  the  same  boat,  or  cross 
the  Peninsula  by  land,  or  travel  eighty  miles  across 
the  prairie  to  the  falls  of  the  Illinois,  where  we  can 
take  a  steamboat  twice  a  week  to  St.  Louis,  and  re- 
turn by  way  of  the  Ohio.  Either  of  these  routes 
may  be  travelled  with  much  ease,  little  expense,  and 
great  pleasure.  The  whole  tour  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  back  would  not  occupy  more  than  four 
weeks ;  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  make 
this  tour  than  to  idle  four  weeks  away  at  Saratoga,  I 
leave  those  interested  to  judge.  The  fine  new  steam- 
boat Michigan  will  leave  Buffalo  on  the  lUth  July 
and  1st  August  on  this  tour,  and  goes  expressly  to 
accommodate  passengers  wishing  to  see  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Lakes.  ..;..;,■.  L. 

[From  the  Jattrnal  •/  Commerce  of  yeaterday.] 
DerAKTURE  OF  THE  MoRRisoN. — The  ship  Morri- 
son, Captain  Lavender,  left  us  yesterday,  bound  to 
Canton.  She  has  on  board  as  passenger,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Parker,  late  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  who  goes 
out  as  missionary  to  China.     This  gentleman,  during 

the  two  or  three  weeks  he  has  beea  in  tbii  city,  has 


gained  the  aflTectionate  confidence  of  all  who  have 
had  intercourse  with  him.  Sunday  before  last,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  preach,  and  again 
last  Sunday  evening,  of  listening  to  a  Farewell  Ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  in  the  Bleecker  st.  Church. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  the 
house  was  crowded  to  excess.  Every  aisle  and  cor- 
ner where  a  person  could  find  footing,  even  to  the 
pulpit  stairs,  was  occupied,  and  many  went  away, 
from  the  impossibily  of  gaining  admittance.  A  de- 
lightful impression  was  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
audience  by  the  various  exercises  of  the  evening, 
among  which  was  the  communication  of  Instructions 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ameri. 
can  Board  of  Missions,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev 
Dr.  Spring. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Abijah  Fisher,  Bleecker  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  commending  both  the  Missionary 
and  the  Missionary  cause  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence 
Some  of  our  friends  who  were  present,  tell  us  that  it 
was  a  scene  of  rare  and  peculiar  interest.  After 
singing  the  first  two  verses  of  the  496th  of  the  Vil- 
lage Hymns,  "  Go,  messenger  of  love,"  &c.,  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin.    Then 

were  sung  the   Ist   and  last  two   verses  of  Heber's 
missionary  hymn, 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountaina." 
Next  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  O.  Eastman 
— after  which  was  read  the  91st  Psalm — "He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  Sec. 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Erskine  Mason.  Address,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner.  Parting  address  and  prayer, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Parker.  Next  were  read  the  last 
three  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  containing 
the  commission  of  our  Saviour,  "  Go  ye  therefore- 
and  teach  all  nations."  Mr.  Parker  then  read  the 
following  hymn,  and  added,  addressing  himself  to  the 
little  assembly,  "  I  want  you  to  sing  it,  ior  I  caimot." 

THE  MISSIONARY'S  FAREWELL. 
Kindred,  and  friead«,  and  native  land, 

How  shall  we  say  farewell  1 
How,  when  our  iweiling  sails  expand, 

How  will  our  tKaoms  swell  t 

Yes,  nature,  all  tby  soft  delights 

And  tender  tie*  we  know  ; 
But  love,  more  strong  than  death,  unites 

To  Him  that  bids  us  go. 

Thus,  when  our  ev'ry  pasxion  luov'il, 

The  gushing  tear  drop  startu ; 
The  cause  of  Jesus  more  belov'd. 

Shall  glow  within  our  hearts. 

The  sighs  we  breathe  for  precious  souls. 

Where  He  is  yet  unknown. 
Might  waft  us  to  the  distunt  poles. 

Or  to  the  burning  zone. 

With  the  warm  wish  our  bosoms  swell, 

Our  glowing  pow'rs  expand  ; 
Farewell, — then  we  can  say, — Fartwell, 

Our  friends,  our  native  land ! 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with  prayer,  and 
the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner. 

At  9  o'clock,  or  soon  after,  xMr.  Parker,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  missionary  friends,  went  on 
board  the  steamboat  Rufus  King,  and  proceeded  to 
the  ship,  then  lying  off  Bedlow's  Island.  While 
towing  the  ship  to  sea,  religious  services  were  held 
on  board  the  steamboat. 

Mr.  Parker  is  both  a  clergyman  and  a  physician. 
His  design  is,  we  undcr!«tand,  to  associate  himself 
n  labors  and  travels  with  the  celebrated  missionary 
Gutzlafl".  He  knows  full  well  that  the  service  he 
has  undertaken  is  full  of  peril ;  but  he  has  counted 
the  cost.  He  leaves  his  home  and  country,  (never 
expeciing  to  see  either  again,)  not  only  with  cheer 
fulness,  but  with  a  glow  of  pious  feeling  wbich 
makes  him  a  truly  happy  man.  Possibly  some  of 
our  readers  may  deem  our  language  strong ;  but  we 
know  that  those  who  have  been  present  during  the 
scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  think  it  tame 
and  cold,  in  comparison  with  the  reality. 

Mr.  Parker  is  accompanied  by  a  Chinese  youth, 
19  years  of  age,  who,  by  some  means  or  other, 
found  his  way  to  this  country,  and  has  acquired  con. 
siderable  knowledge  of  our  language.  Mr.  P.  hopes 
to  derive  much  assistance  from  him,  during  the  voy. 
age,  in  learning  the  Chinese.  "  I  no  like  my  coun- 
try's religion,"  said  the  young  man,  on  being  con. 
versed  with  by  Mr.  Parker :  "  I  like  your  religion 
better."  "Then  what  do  you  go  back  to  China 
for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Parker.  "  To  get  more  money," 
was  the  reply.  We  fain  would  hope,  that  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  that  excellent  man,  he  may  gain,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  what  is  more  valuable  than  mo- 
ney, or  worlds. 

The  owners  of  the  Morrison,  Messrs.  Talbot,  Oly- 
phant  &.  Co.  have  been  extremely  kind  to  Mr.  Par- 
ker, and  among  other  tokens  of  their  interest  in  him 
and  the  cause  he  gees  to  plead,  they  give  tim  his 
passage  gratis.    Mr.  Olyphant  has  himself  gone  pas 

sender  in  the  Morrieon,  together  with  his  eldeat  soni 


and  a  daughter.     He  expects  to  be  absent  about  two 
years. 

The  Morrison  got  to  sea  about  half  past  12  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  and  was  well  off,  probably,  before 
the  blow  during  the  night.  ,. 

f  F'em  Oe  L^nd»*  IMerarg  0»zetU,  •/  ^ft"  19. | 
"  THE  VOICE  or  THE  WAVE*. 

(  ffritten  near  the  Scene  ef  »  recent  Skipwreek. ) 
"  Answer,  ye  chiming  waves. 

That  now  in  8un»hine  sweep  ; 
Speak  to  me  from  tliy  hidden  cavea,   ', 
Voice  of  the  Mtlenm  deep  I 

Hatk  man's  lone  spirit  here 
With  vtoruis  in  tiattic  striven  7 

Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  dear- 
Hath  anguish  cried  to  Hsavra  1 

Then  the  sea's  voice  arose. 

Like  an  earthquake's  uiider-tone— 
*  Mortal,  the  strite  of  humaa  woes 

Where  hsih  not  nature  known  1 

Here  to  the  quivering  mast 

Despair  hath  wildly  clung  ; 
Ttie  shriek  upon  the  winy  halli  past. 

The  midnight  sky  haib  rung. 

And  tbe  youthful  and  the  brave 

With  their  beauty  and  renown. 
To  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  wave 

In  darkiioM  have  gone  down. 

They  are  vanished  from  their  place 

Let  I  heir  hiMnes  and  hearths  make  ni 
But  (he  rolliilg  waterii  keep  no  trace 

Of  pane  nr  conflict  gone.' 

Alas!  (hou  haughty  deep  ! 

Tlie  strong,  the  aoundiug  far ! 
My  bean  before  thee  dies, — I  weep  ' 

To  think  on  what  we  are ! 

To  think  that  8o  we  pass. 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind. 
E'en  as  the  breath  stain  from  the  glass, 

Leaving  no  sigh  tiehind  '. 

Saw'st  thou  nougiit  else,  thou  main,  I 

Thou  snd  th«  midnight  sky — 
Nought,  save  the  stniggie,  brisf  and  vain. 

The  parting  agony  1 
And  tbe  a«a°s  vnicv  replied — 

'  Here  nobler  things  have  benD  '. 
Power  with  the  valiant  when  tbey  died, 

To  sanctify  the  scei.e  : 

Courage,  in  fragile  form. 

Faith,  trusting  to  the  last, 
Prayer,  bn^athing  heavenwards  through  ibcstom, — 

But  all  alike  have  passed.' 

8onnd  on,  thou  haughty  s«a' 

These  have  not  passed  in  vain ; 
My  soul  awakes,  my  hu[)e  springs  free 

On  victor  wings  again.  -^   .    '  ,.  \ 

Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

May'st  vanish  with  thy  powers  : 
But,  by  tbe  hearts  that  here  have  stri«-«n, 

A  loltierdoom  isours!" 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Thesubseribt^r  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tbo 
above  c«tablishn>ent,  is  now  enabled  lofuniisfa  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEUe, 
upon  very  favorable  term«,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  vorraatrrf  of  the  best  quality- 
1'he  greatest  care  and  attention  ha*  tteeu  bestowed  upon  tbs 
growing  and  saving ofSredi,,  and  none  will  bf  sold  at  this  esiab- 
lit:hiHent  excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  fr^r  it,  and  by  experi 
encedseed«men;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  iu  ihiv  countr)  ;  these  are  from  the  best  bouaes 
in  Euro|ie,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  it,  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  liere- 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  tbe  subscriber;  not  that  It  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circiuusianc«s  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Alsw— French  Lucern,  White  Dutili  (lover,  While  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel VVurtzet,  Yellow  l.rfKU!<t,  Ruta  Baga,  an4l 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  wortli  tbe  attention  of  Farmtrg. 

W.  THORBl^RN. 
347  N.  Market  st-  (opposite  Post  Office.) 
$Cr  Catak>gues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Btore;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  t>e  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  tbe  better 
tiistice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*^*  Mr.  Thorbum  is  alK)  Agent  for  the  following  publicatiomi, 
to  wit: — 
Nkw  Yoaa  Fakmcr  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
Meciiikics'  MAUAZiiis  and  Registerof  Invsntions Jl  Improve- 
meiiis. 

AMKRir.tN  Railroad  JotTENAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Ini- 
IM-uveuientt: ;  und  the 

New-  Vokk  American,  />«tiy,  TW-  fVetklf.  and  .^mu-  Weekly; 
ritker  or  ali  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wnu 
wish  them'  by  calling  at  347  M'»rtk  Market  ttreet,  Alkmmjf. 


NOTICK  TO  MAMUFACTURERB. 

J3-  SIMON  F  AIRMAN,  of  the  village  of  Lansingburgb,  In 
(he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  poinu.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lod  nails  ia  a  minute,  and  in  tbe  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  forshi|is.  The  nail  is 
haainiered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  lo 
redness,  that  its  capaciiv  for  being  clenched  is  goo6  and  snre- 
Oiie  horsi:  power  is  sulficienilo  drive  one  machine,  siuJ  mav 
■iaaily  be  a|iplied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
itperatiun-  Maid  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  ihem  as  soon 
IS  they  may  be  made,  and  on  (he  most  reusonabie  terms-  He 
ilso  desire*  to  sell  one  hail  ofhis  patent  right  lor  tbe  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Suies.  Any  |«rsoo  desiring 
/on  her  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  lu  call  at  the 
macliiiieshup  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  iu  the  village  ol  Lai^ 
singburgh.-Augustld,lS33.  AttltfKMkF 


p^ui  m^Mff^V  "T*^,*^-?"  ■ 


sy^^.^yfrV  ^ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


It  is  stated  in  the  St.  Augustine  Herald,  that  the 
Savannah  and  Florida  Steam  Boat  Company  pro- 
pose, in  connexion  with  the  boat  now  running  be- 
tween Savannah  and  St.  Johns,  to  carry  their 
operations  across  the  Peninsula  and  even  to  New 
Orleans.  Peter  Mitchel,  Esq.  of  Savannah,  (lately 
of  Florida,  where  he  is  known  as  an  enterprising  and 
lalented  gentleman,  and  also  as  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  their  geography,  resources  and  capa- 
bilities,) was  recently  commissioned  by  the  com- 
pany to  examine  the  country  between  the  navigable 
waters  of  Black  Creek  and  those  of  the  Santaife  river, 
with  a  view  to  the  facilities  of  this  communication. — 
It  is  proposed  by  the  company  to  make  an  establish. 
ment  on  Black  Creek,  and  another  on  the  Staiitaffc, 
and  to  communicate  between  these  two  points  by  a. 
line  of  stages,  it  being  but  about  sixty  miles  from 
one  to  the  other.  To  their  location  on  the  latter 
river,^£Amboats  will  be  accessible,  and  from  it  to 
New  Orleans,  with  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
communicate  in  about  two  day^.  It  is  calculated, 
that  by  this  route  and  with  no  other  facilities  over 
land  than  the  usual  accommodation  stages  fiid 
steamboats  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  an  easy  corre- 
spondence may  be  maintained  between  New  York, 
via  Charlestrn  and  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  in 
eight  days. 

Railroads  in  England. — There  is  now  building 
in  England  what  they  term  "  The  great  Western 
Railroad,"  which  is  to  connect  London  and  Bristol. 
Another  is  building  between  London  and  Southamp- 
ton ;  another  from  London  to  Greenwich  ;  another 
from  London  to  Birmingham  ;  another  from  Hull  to 
Shelby ;  and  the  Northern  Union  Railroad. 

An  Olaheilan  Bride. 
"  The  bride.  Miss  Kmgatara  Oruruth,  an  Otahei- 
tan,  19  the  ilaughter  of  Dcmstrfrgwomldatnmfr,  one 
of  the  chiefs  »(  the  island,  and  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  noble  families  of  the  kingdom.  She  is 
about  sixteen  years  ot  age,  of  a  bright  mahogany 
color,  with  her  cheeks  tnttocd  in  the  most  lovely 
manner,  and  her  ears  slit  in  a  style  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating. Her  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a  greenish  color. 
Her  lovely  torin,  which  was  almost  six  feet  six  in. 
ched  tall,  was  gracefully  enveloped  in  an  old  blan- 
ket, and  during  the  performance  of  the  matrimonial 
rites,  the  fair  bride  stood  before  her  happy  lover 
modestly  ma:3ticating  a  sugar  cane.  The  young  lady 
is  said  to  be  highly  accomplished,  and  delighted  the 
company  assembled  on  this  solemn  occasion,  by  an 
exhibition  ef  her  superior  skill  in  swimming.  The 
bridegroom  is  a  hearty  mariner  of  Newport." 

The  body  of  a  man  six  feet  in  height,  without  coat 

or  hat,  a  cloth  vest,  satinet  pantaloons,  while  cotton 

socks  and  brogans,  with  a  stone  of  fifty  pounds  weight 

tied  to  his  legs,  was  found  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 

five  miles  below  St.  Stephen's,  Alabama. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OCT  THE  AMERICAN  STKAM  CARRIAGKCOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  c« 
pecially  Kuilroiid  and  Traii!<portatinii  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  8ol«  proprietors  of  certain  iuiprovenieius  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oilier  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  tli<-  United  States 
Engineers,  l>y  letters  patent  from  ttrc  United  States,  und  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  theinseives  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagemeuts  ihcy  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  ei 
biisineiH. 

They  have  already  in  their  possesision  the  requisite  appara 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  clas<<es  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  tliem  will  be  warranted  t«  travel  at  the 
followin<;  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  l.'t 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  Iti  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  enginn  at  a  s|>eed  of  ^a  12  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respierts  will  be  warranted  toequat 
that  01  the  best  English  eiiffines  ot  the  same  class,  with  respect 
nut  only  to  their  elhcieiicy  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  aiid  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
plne^wuod,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
viieines. 

The  terms  shall  b«  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  bw 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  ordvrs  for  engines,'&c.  and  ether  onmmunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
Uy  order  of  the  Company, 

VVILLIAM  NOkKIS.  Secretary. 

December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  tJii*  subject  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal  | 
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UAILWAY  IRON. 

1      Flat  Bar*  in 
{[3°'  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  Iingihsoi  14 10 15 

I  foci  countersunk 
I  holes,  ends  cut  al 
,^anangleot4adc- 
I  grces  with  spii- 
I  cing  plates,  naiU 
J  10  suit. 

2.>0do.orEJ;;e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  3C  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  CO  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  24,  23,  21,  .1,  3J,  3i,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Loroiiiotives  of^  patent  iron. 

The  uijove  will  be  sold  Irce  ol  iluijr,  iii  State  Governmer.ti" 
and  Iiicor|ioraied  Uovernnicnis,  aiio  the  Drawback  taken  in 
partpayuicnt.  A.  St  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samplesol  all  the  (lilTercnt  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 

Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicins  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 

counicy  and  Ureal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  l1i^<po8etl  10 

examine  thmo.  d/lmeowr 


[From  the  Village  Post.] 
LAND-RRBEZE    BETWEEN  THE  TROPICS. 
"  The  forests  of  Brazil  arc  filled  with  aromatic  plants, 
whose  perfumes  are  often  waAed  many  leagues  to  sea." 

To  the  billow-borne  pilgrim;  alone  on  the  seas. 
How  sweet  ruines  the  {lerfutne  of  laud  with  the  breeze  ! 
'Tis  the  breath  of  a  summer,  eternal  in  prime  ; 
The  kindliest  fragrance  of  siu-gladdened  clime  ! 

Those  wanderings  of  sweetness,  how  welcome  they  arc ! 
That  tell  uf  a  country  unseen  arid  aiiir. 
Ijkn  the  morning,  their  advent  aye  ushers  a  sroilc  ; 
And  the  rover's  heart  dances  in  juyance  the  while. 

To  cheer  his  lone  vigil  at  midnight,  they  t<;ll    ' 
Of  mejjdow  and  mountain,  of  forest  and  dell — 
Till  his  eye  o'er  the  ocean  furgetteth  tu  roam. 
And  he  walks  in  his  slumber  the  hcld^  of  his  home. 

Thus  oft  on  life's  billow,  with  bark  tempest  driven, 

The  voyager  fencies  the  breathinf^s  of  Heaven  I 

The  past  and  the  present  remembering  no  more. 

He  greetii  in  his  vision  the  world  tliat's  before.  C. 


aj'  TOWNSEND  A.  DVKFEE,  of  Palmyra,  Ma>u 
facturtrt  of  RaUroiid  Kof)e,  tiaviiii.' rciimved  their  est.ibiish- 
ment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Vur/ee,  May  Ik.  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rope  ol  any  required  length  (without  splice)  tor  in- 
cllii<Ml  pUnes  of  Railroacs  at  thu  shortest  noiice,  and  deliver 
ihem  ill  Miy  ofthc  principal  cities  In  the  United  Slates.  Asio 
ilie  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  JerviH,Eng. 
M.  tc  H.  R.  &.  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald.  r'.;ifjneer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Caiboii 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylrania, 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  / 
Janu  ;  V  39,  1833.  S 


SVKVETOR9'  INSTRVME.VTS. 

T!f  Compasses  ul  various  sixes  and  of  su|>erior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hieh  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trnughtoii,  together  will 
a  lute  Nssorimeiit  ol  Emtineering  Instruments,  manufactured 
aiids«>l(il)y  E.  StU.  W.  BLUNT,  i:>4  Water  xireet, 

J3I  6t  corner  of  Maidrnlane. 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder  of  a  superior  *tylt  aj  fa*stn%tr  Cart  for  Railroattt 
No.  204  Eliz.ibeih street,  near  Illeecker  street, 
New-York. 

83"R-\ll'HOAD  r.OMPANIKS  *ouId  ('r.  well  to  exsniii 
h'^M-  CafK  ;  a  hki  inicn  uf  which  niuy  I.e  scm  nn  iliai  |>bri  o 
he  .\ew-Y(>rk  and  Httilspni  Railroad,  nt>w  inoperattcn. 

J  i;-|  If 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHEELS,  BOXES  AM> 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

g3~  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
attlie  JeAerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry, Patersoii,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  •ubscrilxiv 
at  Pulcrson,  orOO  Wall  street,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS.       .«.-,. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  tursed  complete.  ■ 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR. 


KOVEL.TY  WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
83*TIIOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  o)  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nolt's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  are  warriinted,  lor  safety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretefore  used.  The  fullcrt 
assurance  is  given  that  «ork  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solinite«l.  nilS 


ENGINEERING  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

{3'T'^e  subscriber  manufactures  ull  kindsof  Instruments  in 
hir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  notsuperioi,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  o'r  manuldc- 
tiired  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ni  which  ar«  entirely  tie** 
amon°  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at 
tacheci,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescofies — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  atucbed,  particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  puriKi- 
ses.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Maihematicallnstrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 
The  following  recommendations  arc  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested., 

Baltimore,  183-2. 
In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  nianu- 
factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  p<>sse88ion  of  the  depart- 
ment ol  consiruction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber uf  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  ei^lit.  Tliese  are  all  ez- 
cluxive  of  the  iiuml>er  in  the  service  of  Iha  Ensineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  giKid  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  acC'dents  to  which 
all  instrumentii  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  foimd  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  ami  compasses 
have  been  prelierred  by  my  assistants  generally,  10  any  oihers 
IH  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  01  her  de- 
criptioDoi  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,   in  place  of  liie   vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thine  10  desire  in  the  foruiaiion  or  convenience  of 
the  Compass.    It  Is  indeed  the  must  compleiely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^  insiiuaient  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelcrred  to  all  others 
now  in  U!-e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Respecilully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 
Havinsr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  '*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1838. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J 
Young,  of  I'hitadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper 
tiesof  a  Theodolite  with  (he  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Inatriimeiits  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl 
neera  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 
<nt  Mr  e«rmaat.  aad  Norrisu  Railroad 


INSTRUMENTS. 
SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 
■'.'S3'  KWIN  kHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  a3  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hoiel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espc- 
:ially  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  oriler 
diid  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruinenisiu  the  above 
iirancbes,  whiuh  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  <m 
lairterms.    Instruments  repaired  fwiih  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  |th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  arc  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  |>eiusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  k.  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
motiths  since,  1  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  ynur  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  {leiiou,  but  was  intentionall*  Jeiayed,  in  order  to aflord 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStrumciits,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  thei 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  nowstate  that  notwithstanding 
(he  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irom  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactuied  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manutactured  for 
(he  Departnient'of  Censtruciion,  tu  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ofthc  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  anx  repairs  within  the 
lasttwelvc  uionlha,  except  from  (he  occasional  imperleclinn  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  lirinness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  unpaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  ot  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruuieula 
of  your  Manufacturi',  pariieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiiiivn 
ufthe  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  hi  adjustments. 

Tliese  instruments  seemed  to  Uie  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  ol  Construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
nutie  within  these  tew  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
M'ill  tfive  every  aatisluciii'n  wlicn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Cjvil  Engineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  1st,  183S. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— A s'you  have  asked  mciofflve 
my  oniniori  ot  the  merits  of  those  instiuments  of  your  manu> 
tacture  which  I  have  oiiher  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  uppnriuniiies  of  my  becoming  a(|uainted  with 
their  Dualities  have  gone.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
i^e  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  ueainess  of  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  from  others,  who^e  opinion  1  respeat, 
and  who  have  had  them  tor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  In  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uccessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youall  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  lueriti,  1  remain,  yours,  Itc. 

B.HLATROBE, 

Civil  Engineer  in  the  service  cf  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Rail] 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  ba 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  of  perua 

ng  the  8aas«.  JBW 

1  -:"'      -  •    ■•   .    .   ■  '■  ■••'"•  ■ , 
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Yorkville,  are  completed.  The  first  part  of  it, 
or  to  14tli  street,  lias  a  single  track,  laid  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  on  granite  sleepers ; 
from  14th  to  23d  street,  there  is  a  double  track, 
also  on  granite  sleepers  ;  from  2JJd  to  84th 
street,  wooden  sleepers  are  used,  and  a  double 
track  nearly  all  the  way. 

There  has  been  much  deep  cutting  ;  in  som« 
places  to  the  depth  of  30  feet, ^through  solid 
rock.  Also  some  high  f^ubankments,  especial- 
ly a  little  south  of  Murray  Hill. 

This  road  was  chartered  in  18iil,  with  a  ca 

pital  of  $:350,0(K).     Cars  were  first  used  on  a 

Cfc^  Should  this  number  of  the  Journal  falliip^ft  of  it— to  Murray's  Hill— in  June,  ia'« ; 
into  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  who  is  not  a|i'l»P.V  "ow  run  every  half  hour  to  Yorkville. 
subscriber,  he  is  desired  to  consider  it  a  mot/e«<ijProbably  150,000  pas.sengers  have  rode  upon  it. 
invitation  to  become  so,  and  to  remit  a  $5  bank! 'The  ^^'^^  '"^^^  elegant  and  commodious,  drawn 
note,  and  in  return  he  shall  receive  the  Journal|j*'y  horses.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  is  12J 
commencing  either  with  the  1st,  2d,  or  3d  vol.,1  cents.  When  the  road  shall  have  been  brought 
or  at  the  jniddle  of  the  3d  volume,  which  will!  down  to  Wall  street,  as  it  should,  and  will  be 
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be  on  the  Ist  July,  and  a  receipt  for  the  money. 
Let  him  look  at  the  contents  of  this  number, 
and  then  ask  where  he  can  get  more  practical 
and  useful  information  for  6d.  ?  or  where  he  can 
find  a  work  that  contains  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  information  for  $3  a  year  ? 

Are  the  people  in  his  neighborhood  engaged 
in  constructing  railroads  or  canals,  or  M'Adam 
roads?  then  in  the  Journal  will  they  find  some- 
thing to  aid  and  promote  the  C5?use.  Does  any 
new  plan  or  method  of  constructing  make  its 
appearance,  or  excite  action,  some  account  of 
it  may  be  found  in  the  Journal.  Allow  me  then 
to  urge  every  one  who  reads  this,  that  is  not  a 
subscriber  already,  to  send  his  order  at  once, 
and  it  shall  be  supplied,  either  fov  past,  present, 
or  future  volumes. 

Bound  volumes,  in  two  parts,  $4 — in  one 
part  $3.50  ;  stitched  in  paper  cover  $3.25 : 
forwarded  by  mail  as  published  once  a  week,  $3. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
article  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
to  that  on  Steam,  and  Steamboats.  They  are 
both  interesting. 

Harlaem  Railroad. — The  Harlaem  Rail- 
road commences  at  Prince  street,  in  the  Bow. 
«ry.  and  follows  the  line  of  the  4th  Avenue  to 
Harlaem,    7 J  miles,    5  miles   of   which,    to 


I 


— when  the  citizens  become  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  only  easier,  cheaper,  and  far  less  dangerous 
than  the  oiiinibu.«ie.s — thousands  will  ride  where 
there  are  now  only  hundreds  ;  and  thousands 
will  ride  out  and  take  the  fresh  air,  and  a  view 
of  the  green  fields,  who  now  never,  or  seldom, 
enjoy  that  luxury.  It  7nust  and  will  be  extend- 
ed to  Wall  street,  if  not  to  the  Battery,  short 
of  which  it  ought  never  to  stop,  so  that  tho.se 
living  at  the  extremes  may  interchange  civili- 
ties without  the  expense  of  a  hack,  or  the  iiicon- 
venience  of  beingjammed  into  an  omnibus,  and 
the  risk  of  a  race  in  Broadway  with  a  rival  line. 
This  road  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  great  as  the 
expense  is',  be  a  good  investineut,  when  com- 
pleted,  for  pa.sseuger.s  alone. 

,   BURDEN'S  BOAT. 

Mr.  Burden's  Boat  has  been  out  twice  since 
the  drawing  (see  page  JJ73)  was  taken,  and  each 
time  has  acquired  a  greater  velocity  than  on 
its  previous  trial.  It  acquired  yesterday  a  ve. 
locity  oi  twenty-jive  revolutions  of  its  wheel,  of 
30  -feet  diameter,  per  minute,  or  more  than  20 
miles  per  hour. 

Not  having  been  able  to  accept  of  Mr.  Bur 
den's  invitation  to  accompany  him  on  his  ex- 
cursion on  Thursday,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  from  a  gentleman  who  was  on  board  : 

Another  exciursioa  was  made  yesterday  onj 


the  Hud.«on  River,  and  the  result  fully  bears 
you  out  in  what  you  have  before  stated,  "  that 
Mr.  Bi'RDc.v  will  aceomplisli  ail  that  he  has 
profe.ssed  to  do."  The  boat  went  at  the  rat« 
of  more  than  20  miles  j>er  hour.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  if  a  )>erson  wjis  blindfolded, 
and  put  into  the  cabin,  he  could  not  possibly 
distinguish  that  he  was  on  board  any  vessel, 
even  if  going  at  its  greatest  speed — no  noise  is 
heard  from  the  working  of  the  machinery — the 
entire  absence  of  that  tremulous  motion  so  un- 
pleasant in  other  steamboats,  is  a  suHlcient 
test  of  its  improvement.  Another  advantage, 
an<l  a  very  important  one,  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  every  reflecting  mind — it  causes 
no  swell  whatever  in  the  river;  the  smallest, 
wherry  can  come  alongside  without  inconveni. 
encc.  It  will  be  obvious  how  useful  vessels 
similarly  constructed  will  be  on  canals  and 
narrow  rivers.  No  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
banks,  which  hitherto  lias  been  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  their  introduction.  And  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  e.vtraonliiiary  speed 
[which  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  boat, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
confer  great  benefit  on  this  country.         '  -i 

Mr.  Burden  is  very  sanguine  of  accomplish- 
ing all  that  he  has  promised.  He  is  sole  owner 
of  the  boat  and  of  the  patent.  The  contem- 
plated arrangement  with  the  Hudson  river  com- 
pany last  fall  having  been  abandoned. 


MuTEOROLooicAL  Stone. — A  Finland  jour- 
nal gives  an  account  of  a  singular  stone  in  the 
nortliof  F'inland,  where  it  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  public  barometer.  On  the  approach  of  rain, 
this  stone  assniues  u  black  or  dark  grey  color, 
and  when  the  weather  it,  inclined  to  be  fair,  it 
is  covered  all  over  with  white  specks.  This 
stone  is,  in  all  probability,  an  argillous  rock, 
containing  a  portion  of  rock-salt,  ammoniji,  or 
salt-petre,  and  absorbing  more  or  less  humidity 
in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less 
charged  with  it  In  the  latter  case,  the  .saline 
particles,  becoming  crystallized,  are  visible  to 
the  eye  as  white  specks. 

Fossil  Horns. — In  excavating  the  Lancaster 
Lateral  Canal,  near  a  place  called  the  "  Deep 
Cut,"  bones  of  extraordinary  dimensions  have 
been  discovered.  Among  the  curiosities  found 
is  a  born  six  feet  in  length,  weighing  44  Ins., 
and  measuring  at  the  butt  end  sixteen  incbe*. 
Also,  a  tooth  weighing  6J  Ibs.J 
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Chksapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  valuable  communica- 
tion was  duly  received,  but  it  has  been  detain, 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  publitsliing  it  in  another 
form  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  the 
forthcoming  Railroad  and  Canal  Map — with 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  particu- 
lars relative  to  other  canals,  as  well  as  rail- 
roads, in  the  United  States.  The  apology  will, 
we  trust,  be  satisfactory  tq  our  correspondent, 
and  our  readers  also — who  is  particularly  re- 
quested to  continue  his  favors,  as  he  may  find 
leisure.  Such  communications  will  be  found 
interesting  and  useful,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  also  in  Europe,  where  they  will  find  their 
way  if  they  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Journal — (we 
say  this  witliout  boasting.) 

We  may  now,  wc  think,  again  call  upon  en- 
gineers  and  other  gentlemen,  connected  with 
railroads  and  canals  in  different  parts  of  tliei 
country,  to  furnish  us  with  similar  state, 
ments  of  the  works  under  their  charge,  or  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  give  a  condensed  account  of  them.  It  is 
that  with  which  the  public  cannot  be  (oo  familiar 
— nothing  tends  more  to  promote  a  useful  ob- 
ject than  familiarity  with  its  details. 

Statistical  Facts  in  relation  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Amc. 
rican  Railroad  Journal. 

Washington,  April  11,  18.34. 
Si«, — The  following  statistical  fads,  in  re. 
lation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  I 
have  collected  from  the  mass  of  documents 
which  have  been  printed  by  Congress  and  the 
Company,  and  which  amount  in  bulk  to  several 
octavo  volumes.  I  have  not,  either,  all  of  their 
reports  to  refer  to,  as  the  price  of  an  entire  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  i 
engineers  costs  now  $"2()  to  ^"-io,  and  many  of 
the  pap«rs  are  very  scarce.  Such  as  are  given  | 
below  will,  I  hope,  answer  your  purpose,  i 
Alter  them  and  change  them  as  may  best  suit; 
your  views.  I 

The  general  convention  of  Delegates  from' 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Districtj 
of  Columbia,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Western 
States  interested,  first  met  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  November,  182JJ,  to  determine  on  the 
proper  measures  to  be  adopte<l  in  reference  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  great  work 
of  internal  improvement.  The  first  charter 
was  granted  by  Virginia,  in  January,  1824, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Maryland  in  January, 
1825,  and  by  Congress  in  March  of  the  same 
year.  Pennsylvania  granted  her  charter  withl 
some  restrictions,  (relative  to  portions  of  the  ap- 
propriations of  Congress  bemg  applied  to  the 
construction  of  the,  western  section,  &c.)  in! 
February,  1826.  All  four  of  these  legislative! 
bodies  have  since  passed  various  acts,  extend.; 
ing  and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  Company.' 

Subscriptions. — Books  were  opened  in  182G, 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  cliarter  by  the  se- 
veral states. 

Private  subscriptions,  ...    !$G10,000 
By  Maryland,  in  March,  1820.       .      500,000 
Maryland,  in  ISlU,  granted  .$50,000  ad. 
ditio»al :  ^25,000  cash,  and  the  remain, 
der  when  a  further  subscription  was 
made  by  Congress. 

By  Virginia,  in  1833,    -        -         -      250,000 
Virginia  had  subscribed,  in  1826,  her 
interest  in  the  Potomac  Canal  Compa- 
ny,  which  was  then  valued  at  2  or 
$;<00,000. 

By  Corporation  of  Washington,  -  l,000,060j 
By  Corporation  of  Alexandria,  -  250,000 
By  Corporation  of  Georgetown,  .  250,000 
By  Congress,       ...         -    1,000,000 

The  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  U.  8.  Engineers 


on  the  first  surveys,  was  $22,375,427.69 ;  and, 
by  Geddes  and  Roberts,  the  company's  engi- 
neers, since  that  time,  was  $0,347,406.69. 

The  projected  route,  (and  in  its  location, 
thus  far,  it  has  deviated  very  little  from  the  line 
originally  laid  out,)  was  up  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac  river,  as  far  as  Cumberland  ;  thence 
it  follows  the  valley  of  Wills'  creek,  as  far  up 
as  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  run,  from  which 
place  it  is  to  cross  the  summit  ridge  by  a  tun- 
nel, railway,  or  inclined  planes,  as  the  company 
may  see  fit,  the  privilege  of  selecting  being 
granted  by  their  charter.  (It  is  most  probable 
tiiat  the  company  will  adopt  a  railway  with  sta- 
tionary power,  as  it  will  in  the  end  prove  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient.)  The  western 
course  is  thence  down  Castleman's  river  and 
the  Youghagau}',  and  the  Monongahela,  to 
Pittsburgh.  (It  is  doubtful,  I  think,  whether 
this  line,  the  western  section,  will  be  adopted, 
as  the  United  States  have  been  projecting  im- 
provements on  the  Monongahela  river,  so  as  to 
render  it  navigable  as  far  as  Brownsville,  55 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  above  Pitts- 
burgh, and  it  will  be  shorter  and  more  conve. 
nient  to  end  at  Brownsville  than  its  present 
projected  termination.)  The  total  length  of 
this  projected  route  is  341  miles,  676  yards, 
and  is  divided  into  the  eastern,  the  middle  ori 
mountain,  and  the  western  sections,  the  former 
extending  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland, 
185  miles,  1078  yards  ;  the  middle  section,! 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Castleman's  river,  70 
miles,  1,010  ynrJs  ;  and  the  latter  thence  to 
Pittsburgh,  8")  miles,  348  yards. 

Dimensions  of  the  Canal. — The  size  of  the 
Erie  canal  was  at  first  adopted  as  sufficient 
for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  But 
this  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  fol. 
lowing  size  determined  on :  60  feet  wide  at 
surface,  42  feet  at    bottom,   and  6  feet   deep, 


giving  a  cross  section  of  366  feet.  But  for  th« 
purpose  of  giving  suflScient  water  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  the  first  two  miles  above 
Georgetown  were  widened  to  70  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  7  feet,  and  the  succeeding  two  miles 
have  a  width  of  80  feet,  and  7  feet  depth.  Be- 
tween Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
in  some  few  places,  and  for  short  distances,  it 
has  been  narrowed  to  50  feet,  and  above  Harp, 
er's  Ferry  it  has  been  widened  Jo  90,  100, 1'-W, 
and  even  150  feet,  in  several  places.  The  locks 
are  100  feet  long  by  15  wide,  in  the  chamber, 
and  6  feet  deep.  The  tow  paths  are  12  feet 
wide,  and  the  berm  bank  8  feet.  AH  the  cul- 
verts,  aqueducts,  and  locks,  are  built  of  aoUd 
stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  lime.  Many  of 
the  locks  are  so  constructed,  by  lengthening  the 
side  culverts  and  multiplyingtheir  outlets,  as  to 
be  filled  in  one  half  the  usual  time. 

In  November,  1830,  the  sections  extending 
from  the  Seneca  feeder  to  the  termination  of 
the  old  canal,  around  the  Little  Falls  of  thePo. 
tomac,  (a  distance  of  17  miles  and  774  Yards,) 
were  finished  and  opened  for  use.  The  sec- 
tions in  Georgetown  were  finished  in  August, 

1831.  The  sections  from  the  Seneca  feeder  to 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  (a  distance  of  26  miles  and 
363  yards,)  were  open  for  use  in  the  spring  of 

1832,  and  by  the  end  of  1833  it  was  completed 
as  far  as  Shepherdstown,  (72^  miles  from 
Rock  Creek  Basin,  Georgetown.) 

Between  the  Georgetown  Basin  and  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  a  distance,  of  48  miles,  118 
yards,  is  a  rise  of  217  feet,  overcome  by  27 
locks  :  for  the  lift  and  distribution  of  which  see 
table  given  below.  Between  the  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Williamsport,  (to  which  the  canal 
will  be  open  from  Shepherdstown  this  spring 
or  summer,)  a  distance  of  66  miles  and  762 
yards,  is  a  rise  of  136  feet,  overcome  by  17 
locks  :  see  table. 
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C^Mtruelian. 


Diatance  I  Total  dis- 

frem  l»ck\tavcefrm 

to  lock,     tide  lock. 


Cut  stone.     Free  8tnn«. 

Saiue  as  tide  lock. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Partly  of  hammered  and  partly  of  cut  itoae. 

Same.     Free  itone. 

Cut,  granite,  and  free  (tone. 

Red  sand  stone.    Cut 

Granite  and  free  vtone.     Cut. 

Cut  atone.    fJranite. 

Cut.     Red  sand  stone. 

Cut  atone.    Granite. 

Same. 

Graniie.     Cut. 

Red  aaiid  iMone.    f 'iit. 

Sauie. 

Sam*. 

Sanie. 

Sauie. 

Same.  ^ 

Same. 
Sanu". 
f'aiiie. 

Same.  • 

Same. 
Same. 
Sam*. 


<  roi 


m.  yda.'  m.    yds. 


G6I 

fiOl 

Hl| 

742i 

100, 

843 

98 

»4I 

JtOit 

5   90 

037 

5  727 

1075 

7   42 

S94 

8  636 

004 

8  1240 

153 

8  1393 

319 

H  1712 

.54.'-, 

9  497 

148 

9  645 

148 

9  793 

1740 

13  773 

311 

13  1084 

618 

13  1702 

178 

14  120 

134 

14  252 

198 

14  452 

623 

16  1075 

1544 

19  859 

856 

21  1715 

1174 

a   1129 

23 

30  1152 

1137 

:«>  529 

20 

41  549 

48  118 

Granite  transported  on  Halt.  Sl  O.  Rail- 

iail,and  tllHt  (hard  white)  ston«  from 

neighborhood.     Cut  stone. 

ii  Bait,  granite,     i  hard  white  flint.     Tut. 

PatnitMco  Kranitc  1-7  &  red  sand  stone.  Cut. 

Granite  and  Hint  from  nei^hbtirhixid. 

Graniie  Sl  lime  stone  from  neighborh.  Cut. 

Lime  stoue.     Cut  work. 

Sam*. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Sam*. 

Same. 

Hammered  stoae     Lime  stone. 

Sam«. 

Limestone.  3  miles  transported.  Cut  stone. 

Same. 


1337 

1  I.IO? 
4     143 

3  121 

2  332 
700 

1556 

1207 

173 

4  909 

5  1426 
1     2«7 

6  447 
6  1740 

200 

200 

6  1020 


Remarks. 


In  the  locks  of  8  feet  lin,  there  are  about  1,0H4 
perches  of  masonry;  each  4,426  MUperflcial  feet 
of  ashlar  (excluding  coping  and  hollow  quoins); 
436  lineal  feet  of  copinf!,  1  foot  thick  by  3  feet 
wide,  makinc  4  feet  «f  cut  work  for  evry 
fool  lineal ;  and  01 H  feet  rise  of  Itollow  quoins  : 
where  Uie  cut  stone  are  exactly  of  the  size  re- 
quired by  the  specification*,  there  are  384 
perclien  of  cut  stone  and  700  perches  of  back 
ing.  The  quantity  of  cement  tor  each  lock  of  8 
feet  lift,  has  varied  from  3,000  to  3,300  buslielB 


48  1415 

50  1292 
54  1435 
.'.7  15.'«6 
GO  128 

00  888 

01  084 

62  191 

63  364 
66  1273 

72  9.'J9 

73  1226 
85  940 
92  920 
92  1120 
92  1320 
99    580 


The  masonry  of  lock  No.  24  is  connected  with 
tiiu  lower  abutment  of  the  Seneca  aquettuct. 

From  lock  No.  27  to  the  Monocacy  aqueduct  is 
1,156  yards — the  aqueduct,  173  yards  long — 
thence  to  tlie  Pivot  bridge  at  the  Point  of  Rocks 
is  0  miles  1  yard 

I 


The  foot  of  lock  No.  33  is  connected  with  the 
abutment  of  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry. 
The  cost  of  lock  No.  35,  as  well  as  that  of  36, 
37,  38,  ;)9,  40,  43  and  44,  (8  in  number,)  was  at 
tlic  rats  of  $1,120  per  foot  lift.  This  was  ii: 
eluding  gales  and  foundatioas. 
The  two  locks,  Nos.  41  and  42,  are  constructed 
of  Lawrence  dressed  lime  stone  ;  were  btiilt  fkt 
S800  Iter  foot  lift,  including  gates  and  founda- 
tions. 

Total  lockage,  353  feet,  from  the  Georgetown 
basin. 


Besides  the  above  44  lift  locks,  a  communi- 
cation witli  the  river  Potomac  is  to  be  effected 
through  the  guard  locks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
feeders  from  the  Potomac,  and  also  through  the 
several  lift  locks  designed  for  the  Virginia  trade, 
and  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  Virgi- 
nia  ciiarler.  Four  of  these  locks  are  required 
to  be  constructed  similar  in  size  and  construe- 


;tioB  to  the  other  lift  locks  of  the  canal,  viz.  : 
one  opposite  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek,  which 
enters  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  foot  of  lock 
No.  25  ;  another  at  the  Point  of  Rocks  ;  ano- 
ther opposite  Shepherdstown ;  and  the  4tb,  near 
the  mouth  of  Opequon.  The  latter  has  since, 
however,  been  dispensed  with,  as  its  purposes 
are  subserved  by  tlie  transfer  of  locks  Nos.  41 
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and  42,  (which  wore  located  2  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Opequon,)  to  2  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  (This  transfer  reduced  the  slack 
water  navigation,  between  guard  lock  No.  3 
and  lift  lock  No.  41,  from  7  to  3  miles,  and  in- 
creased the  expense  $100,000.  There  is  also 
a  lift  luck  in  siddition  to  the  above  constructed, 
connecting  with  the  Potomac  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  637  yards  above  lock  No  32. 
It  has  10  feet  lift,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  si- 
milar  to  the  other  locks. 

Culverts. — Below  the  Point  •(  Ro^ks  there 
are,  inclusive  of  roadways,  »9  culverts,  of  which 
the  total  cost  was  $110,000.  Three  of  these 
culverts  are  of  12  feet  span  each,  2  of  16  feet 
span  each,  (one  over  the  Tuscarora,  2  miles 
above  the  Monocacy  aqueduct,  and  the  other  1 
mile  below  the  Point  of  Roeks,)  and  1  of  2 
arches  of  16  feet  span  each  over  the  Little  Mo-| 
nocacy  river  :  the  total  number  of  perches  of 
masonry  in  these  59  culverts  amounts  to 


costing  $51,872 — 32  culverts,  nearest  Point  of 
Rocks,  11,357,  $50,000.  Between  the  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry  the  number  of  cu 
verts  is  19,  containing  in  all  6,839  perches  of  ma- 
sonry, and  the  total  span  of  which  was  158  feet. 
There  are,  also,  above  Harper's  Ferry,  41  cul- 
verts, the  estimated  price  of  which  was  $44,300. 
The  culverts  below  Harper's  Ferry  are  gene- 
rally 110  feet  long  ;  while  above,  owing  to  the 
contraction  in  the  width  of  the  canal,  they  do 
not  exceed  100  feet. 

Aqueducts. — No.  1.  Seneca  aqueduct,  built  of 
red  sand  stone  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, is  114  feet  long  between  the  abutments, 
which,  with  the  2  piers,  rest  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. There  are  3  arches  of  33  feet  each.  Cost 
$22,784. 

(^Aqueduct  No.  2.  Monocacy  aqueduct,  built  of  a 
white  granite  stone,  (obtained  within  3  miles  of 
the  site  of  the  aqueduct,)  is  438  feet  in  length  be- 
tween the  abutments,  and  is  516  feet  from  end  to 
end  of  the  wing  walls  which  project  from  them. 
There  are  7  arches  of  54  feet  span  each,  and  9 
feet  rise,  (segments  of  circles,)  the  radius  of 
intradoes  of  which  is  45  feet.  It  contains 
9,788  perches  of  masonry,  (exclusive  of  the 
rough  walls  in  which  the  cut  masonry  of  the 
wings  terminates.)     Cost,  $125,000. 

Aqueduct  No,  3  crosses  the  Catoclin,  a  tri- 
butary to  the  Potomac  ;  it  has  3  arches,  a  semi- 
circular, of20  feet  span  each,  and  the  third  a 
semi-ellipse  of  40  feet  span  and  10  feet  rise, 
supported  on  piers,  6  feet  wide  by  33  feet  long, 
while  the  parts  under  water  (7  feet  in  depth,)  are 
8  by  35,  and  founded  on  solid  rock.  Total  cost, 
$33,500. 

Aqueduct  No.  4  is  over  the  Antietam, 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  entering  3  miles  above 
the  Government  dam  above  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  abutments  are  9  f.et  thick,  and  1()8  feet 
apart.  It  has  3  semi-elliptical  arches,  2  of 
^  feet  span,  and  the  3d  of  40  feet  span,  with  a 
rise  of  10  feet  each.  The  foundations  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  are  on  solid  rock.  Greater 
portions  of  them  are  of  cut  stone  masonry  and 
expensively  built.  Lime  stone  from  the  neigh- 
borhood used.  The  towing  path  parapet  is  7 
feet  thick  at  bottom  and  6  at  top.  The  berm 
parapet  is  5  feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  4  at  top. 
Width  of  track  is  20  feet  at  bottom  and  22  at 
top.     Cost,  $22,850. 

Aqueduct  No.  5  is  over  the  Conococheague, 
which  enters  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  It 
has  3  arches  of  60  feet  span  each ;  two  piers 
and  two  abutments.  The  piers  are  12  feet 
thick  at  the  base.  The  arches  are  32  feet  wide 
and  15  feei  rise. 


single  guard  gate,  and  enters  at  the  foot  of  lock 
No.  5.     Length  of  the  dam,  1750  feet,  height  4 

feet.     Cost  .     The  feeder   is  a  part  of 

the  old  canal  around  the  Little  Falls,  constructed 
previous  to  1800. 

No.  2.  The  Seneca  feeder  supplies  17  miles, 
although  at  the  foot  of  lock  No.  18,  at  the  Great 
Falls,  an  additional  supply  is  received  from  the 
Potomac,  tlirough  a  small  arch  under  the  tow.; 
ing  path.  The  dam  across  the  Potomac  for  this| 
feeder  is  —  feet  high,  and  25,000  feet  in  length,; 
and  cost  .     1  he  water  is  admitted  into  the  I 

canal  through  guard  lock  No.  1.     The  dam  iS| 
of  stone  and  arched. 

No.  3.  The  canal  for  the  next  40  miles  de-^ 
pends  almost  entirely  for  water  on  the  supply 
it  receives  from  the  Potomac  at  the  hesid  of 
Harper's  Ferry  Falls.     The  dam  constructed; 
by  the  Government  for  the  u.se  of  the  United  i 
States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  answers   allj 
necessary  purposes  here,  and  no  more  water  is 
drawn  off  than  was  formerly  used  by  the  old 
canal,  which  has  been  closed  since  the  opening 
of  the  main  canal.     (A  small  feeder  from  the 
Tuscarora,  which  enters  the  canal  17  miles  be. 
low  the  head  of  Harper's  Ferry  Falls,  also  as- 
sists   towards   supplying    this   section.)     The 
water  from  the  Harper's  Ferry  feeder  is  admit- 
ted through  guard  lock  No.  2,  situated  near  lift 
lock  No.  35.     This  dam  is  —  feet  high,  and  — 
feet  long.    Cost  of  company's  works  here . 

No.  4  supplies  23^  miles  of  canal.     The  dam 

across  the  Potomac  is  near ,   and 

is  20  feet  high,  and  810  feet  long,  and  60  feet 
base.  The  water  is  admitted  into  the  canal 
through  guard  lock  No.  3,  which  is  1  mile  320 
yards  above  the  dam.  Cost  of  dam,  lock,  and 
other  work.s  connected  witli  the  feeder,   

No.  5  feeds  19  miles  of  canal,  and  is  situated 
8  miles  above  Williamsport.  The  dam  across 
the    Potomac    is    at ,  and  is 


Tow-path  parapet,  7  feet  thick  at  bottom,  61 
top ;  berm  parapet,  5  feet  thick  at  bottom,  4I 


at 

at  top. 

The  walls  are  raised  7  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  canal. 

.   Estimated  cost,  $40,260.     Not  quite  finished 
m  December  last. 

Feeder*.— No.  1.  The  Little  Falls  feeder  sup- 
phes  4  J  miles  of  canal.  An  arched  stone  dam 
»8  thrown  across  the  Potomac,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  water  into  the  canal  is  regulated  by  a 


20  feet  high, 706  feet  long,  and  20  feet  base.  The 
water   is   admitted   through   guard  lock  No.  4, 

320  yards  above  the  dam.     Cost . 

Some  facts  I  have  not  here  been  able  to  find 
out,  but  which  J  hope  you  will  be  able  to  obtain, 
should  they  be  of  any  service.* 

Costs. — The  following  work,  done  between 
the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the  Georgetown  Ba.sin  : 
— Common  excavation,  1,893,668  cubic  yards  ; 
Hard  pan  do.,  439,071  do.  ;  Quarry  rock  do., 
75,472  do. ;  Rock  blasted,  398,524  do. ;  Em- 
bankmcnt,  1,533,850  do. ;  Puddling,  96,092 do 
Walling,  231,0(>4  cubic  perches.  Costing 
$1,032,101;  for  grubbing,  $12,892;  extras, 
$40,800. 

Extra  on  this  section : — Pier,  basin,  and  tide 
lock,  at  Georgetown,  $78,943 ;  Locks.  $2:V2,()42 ; 
Lockhouses,  $16,315 ;  Bridges,  $32,9-25  ;  Aque- 
ducts, $23,444;  Culverts,  $51,872;  Wast*;  weirs, 
$8,619 ;  Dams,  $30,491 ;  Guard  locks  and  feed, 
ers,  $15,404 ;  Improvements,  $22002. 

The  masonry  on  the  dams,  locks,  aquetlucts. 
pay  for  engineers,  officers  of  the  company,  &oc. 
are  not  included  in  the  above.  Items  given 
separate. 

Work  done  and  to  be  done  from  the  Point  of 
Rocks  to  Williamsport — all  under  contract,  and; 
a  great  portion  finished  : — Common  excavation, 
2,73;?,905  cubic  yards;  Rock  do.,  433,752  do.;: 
Slate  do.,  8,140 do  ;    Embankment,  1,3.')0,I49 
do.  ;    Puddling,    37,617   do.  ;    Walling    Stone, 
181,029  cubic  perches.     Actual  and  estimated 
cost  of  the  above,  $936,735.74 ;  for  grubbing, 
$9,653 ;  extras,  $8,564.13.     Total,  $954,952.87,  j 
besides  the  masonry  on  locks,  aqueducts,  cuU; 
verts,  bridges,  &c.  &c.  j 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  full  aggre-  j 
gate  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  compa-] 
iiy,  nor  an  actual  statement  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  canal.  It  has  had  to  meet  enormous  law 
expenses  on  account  of  its  difficulties  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  ;  be- 
sides being  subjected  to  very  large  losses  in  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  injunction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Maryland  in  the  above  case.  The 
right  of  passage,  too,  over  the  various  lands  of 
private  individuals  lias  cost  immense  sums. 


*  We  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the  blanks.— Ed.  A.  R  J. 


The  pass  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  held  in  di8> 
pute  between  the  two  companies,  was  $11,15.3 
feet  long,  or  2,V  miles.  The  distance  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland,  according  to 
Geddes  and  Roberts'  report,  is  127  miles,  and 
the  amount  of  all  the  narrow  passes  where  the 
works  would  come  in  collision  would  amount 
in  all  to  45  miles. 

The  reports  of  the  united  engineers,  who 
have  been  at  varioui»  times  invited  by  the  com- 
pany to  inspt!ct  the  different  portions  of  the 
work,  are  all  declaratory  of  the  perfect  and  sub- 
stantial manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
constructed  throughout.  These  reports,  have 
been  called  for  by  Congress,  and,  on  being 
submitted,  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  rela- 
tive to  this  grand  work,  and  are  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal. This  spring,  notwithstanding  the  many 
delays  and  difficulties  of  the  most  arduous  and 
imposing  nature  the  company  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  will  see  the  canal  opened  some  dis- 
tance above  Williamsport,  a  distance  of  102 
miles  of  canal,  and  14^  slack  water  navigation, 
fully  complying  with  the  charter,  which  required 
upwards  of  100  miles  to  be  completed  within 
.5  years  from  its  commencement,  or  rather  from 
October,  1828.  Some  report  I  have  just  got 
hold  of,  says  the  entire  cost  of  this  construction, 
was  $3,a50,000,  of  which  $450,000  was  ex. 
pended  from  Little  Falls  down. 

I  can  add  that  the  pr(>spects  of  the  canal  are 
truly  encouraging.  Having  command  of  an 
extensive  coal  region,  and  passing  through  a 
highly  cultivated  valley,  where  there  are  also 
numerous  grist  and  other  mills,  and  abundant 
mineral  resources  besides  the  coal,  they  caii 
never  be  at  a  loss  tor  means  of  rendering  the 
canal  proiltable.  They  cannot  experience  much 
competition,  either  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  on  account  of  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  produce  to  be  conveyed,  and  cheapness 
of  conveyance  on  the  canal.  The  Washington 
city  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
extends  from  the  Rock  Creek  Basin  on  the 
vveslerii  borders  ot  the  city  to  the  mouth  of 
Tiber  Creek,  tt>llowing  the  bend  of  the  river 
Potomac,  (being  conslruct<;d  along  the  bank  of 
that  river,  and  in  some  few  places  encroaching 
on  the  river  it.self,)  a  distance  of  1  mile  ana 
373  yards.  A  tide  lock  at  the  eastern  termina- 
tion brings  it  to  the  level  of  the  Potomac.  The 
cost  of  this  branch  wjis  $25,978.47. 

Wry  little  lias  yet  been  done  on  the  Alexan- 
(Iria  branch  of  the  canal.  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  $f»0,000,  I  believe,  for  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  at  Georgetown. 
Hcro.ss  the  Potomac,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
canal  to  the  Virginia  shore.  The  length  of 
this  branch  is  7  miles  and  416  yards,  and  the 
estimated  cost  $iJ72,204.55.  The  aqueduct  has 
been  contracted  for  some  time  since,  and  is 
now  in  progress  of  Construction  tinder  the  su- 
perintendence of  Cs^pt.  Turnbull,  U.  S.  topo- 
graphical engineer.  ■  It  is  1714  feet  long ;  the 
canal  way  is  to  be  16  feet  wide  at  bottom,  18 
feet  at  top,  and  5  feet  deep,  and  thence,  to  Four 
Mile  run,  the  size  of  the  canal  is  to  be  32  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  50  feet  at  top,  and  6  feet  deep. 
At  the  embankment,  at  Four  Mile  run,  it  is  to  lie 
18  feet  wide  at  bottom,  J6  feet  at  surface,  and 
()  feet  deep.  Thence  to  Alexandria  it  is  to  be 
enlarged  to  the  established  dimensions  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

H.  N.  C. 
P.  S. — We  have  received  the  communication 
promised,  giving  the  rates  of  toll  on  the  canal, 
which  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


The  Undulating  Railway — Final  Reply  of  Mr, 
Badnall  to  Mr.  Cheverton.  [From  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Sir, — Mr.  Chrverton's  dreadful  infliction — 
HIS  ROD — ^hath,  at  last,  fallen  upon  me,  without 
his  own  character,  or  the  good  taste  of  your 
readers  being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  "  ill-con- 
sulted" — without  the  most  distant  apparent  in- 
clination to  render  your  pages  the  m^ium  of  a 
personal  quarrel  between  himself  and  me  !    He 
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will  not  descend  to  iniilatr  my  dull,  vitupera- 
tive style  !  He  would  shudder  to  chnraclerist- 
an  opponent  as  ••  a  coarse  practitioner  Iroin  the 
abattoir  /" — '*  a  mere  hacker  of  llesh  and 
bones!"  He  is  a  man  of  more  ijcntleinanlike 
bearin<j  than  to  fume  out  false  accusations  ! 
No,  Sir,  HE  stands  upon  too  lofty  an  cininrnce  I 
His  philosophic  and  refined  understanding 
could  not  possibly  stoop  to  m«^re  personal  abuse, 
or  controversial  subterfuge  !  No,  he  is  the 
very  prototype  of  wisdom  ! — an  immortal  ein- 
blem  of  refinement  ! — a  breatliing  ])ieture  of 
urbanity  and  peace  ! — gcnUe  as  a  lamb — sweet 
as  honey — mild  as  new  milk — "parfuiti'iiinoiir" 
in  toto  !  He  is  not  the  cur  who,  nlien  he  meets 
with  an  unflinching  antagonist,  flies  growling 
and  barking  to  his  kennel  !  He  is  not  the  tame- 
hearted  pugihst  who  swears  that  a  blow  is 
false  because  he  cannot  jiarry  it ! — nor  is  he 
slippery  as  the  eel,  which,  by  its  twistings,  and 
its  twinings,  and  its  slime,  eva<les  the  grasj*  of 
its  pursuer,  and  buries  itself  in  its  native  mud! 
No,  Sir,  Mr.  Cheverton  is  a  being  of  fartlilVerent 
stamp  ! — his  mental  (qualifications — his  scienti- 
fic r'-putation — his  temper — liis  writings — his 
sentiments — will  all  |bear  (lie  test  of  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  !  His  theories  will  all  be  estab- 
lished by  practical  results  !  The  halo  round 
HIS  head  will  brighten  as  eacii  opinion  becomes 
confirmed  by  experiment  !  In  a  wor<l,  his 
letters  on  "  the  undulating  railway,"  while  they 
will  immortalize  the  fame  of  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  will  becojiie  never  dying  monuments 
of  sterling  talent  and  correct  observation,  from 
tlie  hour  when  that  trial  takes  placi 
Dalton*  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
mend  !     Till   that 


which  a 
re<*om- 
hour  arrives,  I  almost  feel 
inclined  to  "leave  him  alone  in  his  glory,"  in 
order  that  I  might,  with  double  ellect,  magni 
fy  his  transcendent  name,  and  prostrate  myself 
before  his  living  monument  of  wisdom  !  lUu 
— I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  which  his  let- 
ter has  excited,  to  j)ay  him  s(»i!i<>  ]»assinghotn- 
age ;  for  neither  the  "  war-wboop  of  the  Mo- 
hawk," nor  the  '« inspiring  blast  of  t  lie  clarion," 
shall  be  compared  to  the  soinnling  of  his  brass, 
or  the  tinkling  of  his  cymbals  ! 

Vet  how  shall  I,  to  whom  "  nature  lias  been 
so  nigiiardly,"  sufficiently  extol  the  praise  of 
one  who,  declining  to  quarry  all  ignoble  game, 
is  able  to  defend  himself  against  a  weapon  ca- 
pable of  dividing  •'  soul  from  body,"  the  very 
"  marrow  from  the  bones  1  " 

Immortal  champion  !  insjijred  pliilosopher  ! 
tender  and  kind-hearted  victor  !  may  ihi.s  hum- 
ble panegyric  be  a  memento  of  my  delerence  to 
thy  fame,  as  long  as  tJie  Meehanics'  Magazine 
may  survive  the  wreck  of  time — and  may  that 
be  for  ages ! 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  in  sincere  good  hu- 
mor, squared  one  part  of  my  account  with  Mr. 
Cheverton,  I  beg  to  acknjwledge,  like  him,  the 
gratification  which  I  feel  at  tiie  prospect  of  tliis 
too  lengthened  controversy  being  terminated. 
The  venom  which  he  thought  it  prudent,  m /Ac 
Jirst  instance,  to  cast  on  me,  I  good-humoredly 
endeavored  to  throw  back  ;  but  liis  last  ellusion 
Avas  of  so  difTerent  a  nature — so  characteristic  of 
a  noble  and  unoffending  disposition,  that  I  have 
iXH't,  as  it  deserved,  with  an  unliounded  expres- 
sion of  veneration.  As  you  have  admitted,  in 
your  valuable  columns,  his  unmeasured  decla- 
mations, I  tnast  that  equal  ju>fi<-c  npiy  Ix"  done 
tome  ;  and  that  you  will,  by  publ;sliiiig  this  re- 
ply,  permit  me  the  opportunity  of  proving  that 
he  who  cannot,  by  lair  and  manly  argument, 
defeat  a  literary  or  scientific  opponent,  stands 
little  chance  of  doing  so  by  an  opposite  course 
of  conduct. 

Such  was  my  object  in  noticing  Mr.  Chever- 
ton's  extraordinary  letter  (vol.  xx.  p.  73).  Had 
it  been  otlierwise,  my  silence  should  have 
shown  my  contempt  for  the  vulgar  sneers  and 
false  accusations  with  which  that  document 
abounded.  But  it  is  passed,  and  I  congratulate | 
Mr.  Cheverton  on  the  victorious  result  of  his 
attack. 


As  no  unnecessary  time  will  now  be  lost  in 
trying,  by  ample  experiment,  on  some  line  or 
other,  the  merits  of  the  undulating  question, 
I  would  propose,  to  your  readers  in  general, 
that  all  further  controversy  should  rest  until  the 
experiment  be  made.  Practice  can  alone  de- 
termine whether  I  or  my  opponents  have  been 
right  or  wrong  in  our  anticipations,  and  whe- 
ther Mr.  Cheverton's  arguments  or  mine  will 
be  creditably  substantiated.  The  note  which 
you  have  attached  to  my  last  communication 
leads  me  to  hope  that  you  may  concur  in  my 
present  opinion  ;*  and  if  so,  while  Mr.  Che- 
verton may  try  at  his  leisure  any  further  expe. 
rinients  he  may  please  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Practical  Science,  I  will  direct  my  attention 
to  the  means  of  elucidating  the  problem  in  a 
tar  more  satisfactory  way.  If,  on  a  trial  being 
made,  I  find  myself  in  error,  I  will  frankly  con- 
fess my  incompetency  to  argue  this  subject, 
and  my  folly  at  having  so  warmly  and  so 
boldly  espoused  it — if  otherwise,  I  trust  there 
are  many  of  your  readers  who  will  give  me 
credit  for  some  patience,  and  for  some  in. 
tellectual  capabilities  beyond  the  canaille  sphere 
in  which  Mr.  Cheverton  has  been  so  an.xious  to 
place  me. 

The  test  shall  not  be  less  difHcult  than  I  origi- 
nally propo-sed.  Whetli.'r  the  experimental  rail- 
way be  0,  8  or  10  mibs  in  length,  I  maintain  that 
any  locomotive  enmne  will  traverse  an  undula 
linir  line,  with  a  /<iad  which  iit  its  maximum  load 
nn  a  level,  in  hi  If  the  time  which  it  will  occupy 
in  I ravrrsins:  the  same  distance  with  the  same 
load  OH  a  dtiid  level  railway,  and  without  greater 
waste  or  consumption  of  fuel.  And  I,  more 
over,  say,  that  any  locomotive  engine  will  tra- 
verse  an  undulating  line  at  a  great  velocity  with 
a  loadj  which  that  same  engine  cannot  move 
upon  a  level  line. 

Whenever  this  trial  may  take  place,  your 
readers  .shall  have  ample  notice  of  it  ;  and  if 
you.  Sir,  will  undertake  the  office  of  umpire,  1 
shall  cheerfully  abide  by  your  decision. 

In  the  mea  ntime,  it  would  be  mere  repetition, 
and  an  unnecessary  prolongation  of  our  argu- 
ments, were  I  to  reply  at  length  to  the  more 
solid  parts  of  Mr.  Cheverton's  last  letter.  One 
or  two  points,  however,  I  cannot  help  touching 
upon.  First,  as  to  *•  locomotive  duty,"  which 
he  so  frequently  harps  upon.  All  my  argu- 
ments, of  late,  have  been  almost  confined  to 
the  practical  consideration  of  locomotive  duty. 
/  do  say  that  by  employing  gravity  as  an  auxi' 
tiary  force,  we  save  locomotive  power.  What ! 
Mr.  Cheverton  exclaims,  can  you  take  advan- 
tage of  gravity  without  being  obliged  to  repay 
what  you  borrow  ?  Yes,  is  my  reply — and  yet 
no  perpi'tual  moti»n,  Mr.  Cheverton !  How  ? 
Mr.  Cheverton  would  ask.  My  answer  is  siiu. 
ply  this,  and  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  experi- 
ence will  prove — velocity  is  gained  by  taking 
advantage  of  gravity.  Friction  on  railways  is, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  not  as  the  spaces,  but  as 
the  times  or  velocities.  If  this  be  true — and  if 
a  greater  velocity  be  attainable  on  an  undula. 
ting  than  on  a  level  railway,  there  is,  (exclusive 
of  any  diHerence  in  friction  arising  from  the 
particular  inclination  of  the  plane,)  less  friction 
on  an  undulating  than  on  a  level  railway,  bo- 
comotii'e  steam  power  is  therefore  saved. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  allude  to,  is  Mr.  Che. 
verton's  observations  about  a  lecture  given  to 
me,  or  some  of  my  acquaintances,  by  Professor 


*******,  in  the  National  Gallery.  Does  he 
mean  Professor  Ritchie  T — if  so,  I  was  not  pre. 
sent.  That  gentleman  and  Mr.  Locke  had,  I 
know,  a  conversation  together;  hut  the  only 
time  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  Professor  Ritchie  on  the  subject,  was 


-  Alliidin|!to  rtic  iri.il  of  llio  iindiihitins  railway,  wliicli  Hrs. 
Daltoii  aiHl  I.ardiirr  have  rerununeniled  to  tx:  iiidtitutetl  on  llie 
Loudou  aad  Biruiingbitiii  Iimk,      ^ 


*  We  (In  pprrectly  ;  but  it  muHt  be  with  reservation  to  the 
I'.laiiiis  oCMr.  Whileliead  and  Mr.  M'Kiiinoii,  to  wh<n«e  papers, 
in  o)i|Mii<ition  to  the  u'idiilating  *y8teni,  (now  many  montim  in 
hand,)  we  stana  pledged  to  give  insertion.  We  shall  be  slad  to 
have  their  asient  to  the  proposed  postponement  in  tlie  teit. — 
Ed.  M.  M. 

t  It  will  occur  to  your  readers  that  I  have  frequently  Rtaied  as 
my  opinion,  that  an  en|!ine  would  convey,  on  an  undiilaiing 
line,  at  leant  twice  the  load  which  the  naiD*  eneine  could  move 
on  a  level,  at  the  i>aiue  velocity.  Such  is  uiy  opiniwn  now  ;  but 
Uic  te<<t  whii'h  in  above  proposed  will,  I  am  suf,  Ite  deemed 
sutlicir-Mt  to  decide  the  question  at  Issue,  and  it  will  be  lound  to 
accord  with  ihn  tenua  uf  my  origiiial  cbailenge.    ^^ 


recently,  when  lie  did  me  the  honor  to  spend 
part  of  the  day  with  me  in  Liverpool.  In  a 
word,  the  only  individuals  whom  I  can  cull  to 
mind  as  having  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in 
my  presence,  when  in  London,  adverse  to  the 
undulating  railway,  were  Mr.  Saxton  and  a 
friend  of  his,  whom  I  begin  to  think  was  Mr. 
Cheverton ;  and  as  to  any  acquaintance  of 
mine  then  present  being  afraid  of  their  **  bad- 
gering," I  rather  think  Mr.  Cheverton  has  im- 
bibed an  erroneous  impression.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary, I  could  publish,  in  this  letter,  a  list  of 
persons  who  are  advocates  of  the  undulating 
railway,  amply  sufficient  to  out-balance  the 
strongest  testimony  which  Mr.  Cheverton  and 
his  friends  can  advance  against  it, — ^but  the 
best  testimonv  is  practice,  and  upon  that  I  throw 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Cheverton  offi^s  some  important 
practical  objections,  which  I  confess  to  be  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  any  points  which  he  haa 
hitherto  advanced.  But,  serious  as  they  ap- 
pear, they  will  not,  on  consideration,  be  found 
of  any  real  weight.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  determine  what  is  a  safe  velocity — that  being 
determined,  how  can  can  it  be  attained  on  h 
level  railway  with  heavy  loads  1  Unless  |;ra- 
vity  be  employed  at  starting,  as  an  auxiliary 
force,  a  much  more  powerful  engine  would  be 
requisite  to  move  a  heavy  load  from  a  state  of 
rest,  than  to  continue  it  at  a  given  maximum 
velocity ;  and  if  gravity  be  employed  at  starting, 
the  engine  and  load  must  ascend  again  to  a 
like  summit,  in  order  to  maintain  the  starting 
advantage  ;  and  if  so,  what  in  this  but  an  undu- 
lating railway  ?  Does  Mr.  Cheverton  imagine 
that  a  perfect  cycloid,  or  a  perfect  arc,  alone 
constitute  my  idea  of  an  undulation  ?  Far  from 
it — he  may  descend  a  hill,  run  four  miles  on  a 
level,  and  ascend  to  an  equal  elevation  ;  and  by 
doing  this  would  realize  a  system  of  undulation 
whicli  might,  probably,  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage  in  some  eases ;  for,  with  heavy  loads,  a  ve- 
locity might  be  generated  by  the  first  descent 
which  could  not,  with  the  same  engine,  be  gene. 
rated  on  a  dead  level ;  and  this  being  maintain- 
ed on  the  level,  would  enable  the  load  to  ascend 
to  a  like  elevation.  But  supposing  the  undula- 
tions to  be  a  series  of  regular  segments  of  cir> 
cles,  wherein  consists  the  difficulty  of  sustain- 
ing an  average  velocity  of  20  or  30  miles  per 
hour,  without  an  increase  of  speed?  Is  it  ne- 
ces.sary  to  work  the  engine  down  every  descent ! 
One  of  the  leading  advantages  which  I  antiei- 
pate  is  the  great  saving  of  that  steam  expendi- 
ture which  is  now  necessarily  incurred  in 
maintaining  high  velocities  on  a  level.  Again, 
it  will  require  very  powerful  engines  to  attain 
high  velocities,  with  lieavy  loads,  on  level  rail- 
ways :  whereas,  such  powerful  engines  will 
not  be  so  necessary  on  undulating  railways, 
and  for  the  reasons  previously  stated. 

I  now.  Sir,  unless  again  attacked  by  Mr. 
Cheverton,  close  with  pleasure  this  twelve- 
month's  warfare,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  practical  trials  ;  and  sincerely  hoping,  al- 
though a  few  waspish  observations  have  occa- 
sionally intermingled  with  a  subject  to  which 
they  should  have  been  altogether  foreign,  that 
some  information  and  benefit  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  discussion. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant,  K.  Badnall. 
Douglas.  March  27,  1834. 
P.  S. — S.  Y.  and  I  have,  in  one  respect,  mis- 
understood  each  other.  He  is  certainly  right 
in  believing  that  the  pressure  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  (alluding  to  the  force  necessary  to  draw 
a  body  up,)  is  as  the  base  to  the  length  :  there- 
fore, at  an  angle  of  45°,  my  statement  appeared 
erroneous  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the 
resolution  of  the  forces — that  at  an  angle  of  45® 
the  length  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  perpendi- 
cular elevation — and  that  taking  the  length  of 
the  plane  as  the  entire  force  of  gravity,  it  forms 
the  diagonal  to  two  equal  sides  of  a  square  ;  the 
oblique  forces  are  therefore  equal — that  is,  at  an 
angle  of  45",  the  force  of  gravity  which  urges  a 
body  down  a  plane,  or  retards  its  ascent,  is  ex- 
actly equal   to  the  force  of  pressure  on  tb« 
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Elane.     For  instance,  if  L  be  the  length,  B  the 
ase,  and  E  the  elevation,  at  an  angle  of  43°  E 
i8  equal  to  B  ;  and  although  the  pressure  on  the 

plane  is   -  X  L,  yet  the  tendency  to  descend  is 

_  X  L  ;   the  one  force,  therefore,  is  equal  to 

li 

the  other.     I  close  my  discussion  with  S.  Y. 

with  every  feeling  of  respect. 

[See  page  384.] 
MA.OHINB  FOR  EXCAVATING    EaRTH. — Mr.    G. 

V.  Palmer,  of  Worcester,  has  been  ten  years 
and  upwards  engaged  in  constructing  an  extra- 
ordinary engine  fo  excavate  earth,  &.c.  for 
which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  This  engine 
works  by  steam,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for 
cutting  canals,  levelling  hills  for  railways,  and 
removing  large  masses  of  earth.  The  engine 
cuts,  at  a  single  blow,  six  feet  in  width  and 
three  feet  in  depth — delivering  on  cither  side, 
or  into  carts,  one  ton  and  upwards  per  minute  : 
it  also  cuts  and  sifts  gravel  in  the  same  propor 
tion  for  road-making.  We  understand  it  is  of 
great  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  weight 
of  the  engine  does  not  exceed  three  tons. — 
[Manchester  Courier.] 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine  : 

Burden's  Boat. — This  '•  wonder  of  the 
age"  made  its  second  trial  on  Wednesday 
last,  June  10th.  We  have  all  along  ex- 
pressed our  conviction  that  Mr.  Burden  has 
stated  iiothini;;  that  he  will  not  accomplish  ; 
we  think  so  still,  and  so  does  every  practical 
man  we  have  conversed  with  on  the  sub. 
ject.  But  we  do  hope,  that  Mr.  B.  will  not 
allow  his  anxiety  to  realize  his  promises  in- 
terfere with  his  judgment,  or  in  any  way 
prevent  his  doing  that  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  accomplish,  well.  We  insert  the 
atuiexed  engraving  as  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  it,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing to  the  notice  of  our  readers  aeon- 
densed  account  of  steam  engines  and  their 
inventors,  compiled  from  authentic  sources. 
In  a  few  days  she  will  make  her  first  trip  to 
Troy. — [Ed.  Mecii.  Mag.] 


The  Great  American  Steam -Raft  of  Enplish 

Origin.     By  Alfred   CANMivt;.     [From 

the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Sir, — Having    noticed    in  your  Maga- 

zine  for  Saturday,  22d  ult.,  an  account  of  a 

raft  propelled  by  steam,  considered  to  be  the 

invention  of  a  Mr.  Burden,  in  America,  I 

think  it  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  in  1817 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  raft 


similar  to  that  altributcd  to  Mr.  Burden, i'or  .^^tcstiu  rafi,  and  further  particulars  re- 
with  this  diflerence,  that  the  bows  of  inyLsprctiiig  liiat,  and  four  otlnjrs  which  I  con- 
lloaters  were  to  be  considerdbly  more  clcva-;  structed  subsequently,  having  varied  the  di- 
ted  than  those  of  Mr.  Burden's  ruff.  Thcnmensions  «»r  the  lloaters,  and  the  subslaiicc 
following  year,  being  in  Paris,  and  foresee-  of  which  tiu-y  moic  composed,  I  will  iurnish 
ing  the    probability  of  being  detained  there   theiu    witli    pleasure. 

most  obeiIi«!nt  servant. 


i  remain,    sir,  your 


for  a  considerable  time,  I  set  about  constijuct- 
ing  my  raft.     I  took  two  deal  jilanks,  of  liOj 

f«jet   long  each,    12  inches  wide  by  6  inches! 

(hick,  and   having  fjishioncd  each   like  a  ca-jj      \\\c  sliall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  Mr. 
noe,   1  placed  them   on    etlge,  parallel    withjl^'-mnini;   on  the  subject,  with  drawings,  not 


Alikei)  CA>MXt;. 

Crown  Coffco-llonsw',  Ilollwrn,  March  18,  1834.' 


only  of  bis  «jrigiiial  model,  but  of  his  more 
raulured  plans  <»f  construction,  and  all  illus- 
trulive  i>;ir'i<-u!ars. — En.] 

NoTK. — Smcc  the  article  in  our  presenl 
number,  on  the  great  American  steam-raft 
was  in  tvpe.  we  have  received  a  letter  from  an 
esteemed  corresp«jndent,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing  is  an  cMnict  :  "  The  velocity  attained 
was  in  still  water.  The  vessel  draws  only 
7  inches  w  ater.  They  expect,  with  another 
that  is  conipleliiig,  to  perform  tvccnty-scvcn 
miles  an  hour."  , 


each  other,  about  5  teet  asunder,  and  con-i 
nected  them  together  at  about  3  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  a  decking  resting  upon 
4  stanchions,  of  about  7  feet  long,  which  rose 
t  early  4  feet  above  the  deck,  and  served  to 
support  a  handrail,  as  welt  as  to  maintain  in 
square  the  whole  frame-work,  by  diagonal 
ropes,  which  passed  tliiougli  holes  in  the 
tops  of  the  stanchions  and  holes  in  the  deck. 
I  tried  this  little  model  raft,  both  with  oars,  a 
sail,  and  paddle  wheels  (worked  by  the  feel), 
and  found  that  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  ex- 
pectations  of  its  speed,  which  was  astonish- 
ing. I  had  a  rudder  of  sheet  iron,  in  the 
shape    of  a    fishtail,    adapted    to  each    side-V      Account  of  Steam  Engines  and  their  Invcnlort. 

piece  or  floater,  which  were  connected  to-jl  i(>>iiii>iicd  Oum  auiiiMuic  sourr.-s  i 

gcther  and  acted  upon  by  diagonal  cords  i  The  <'legant  toys  of  Hero,  the  beautiful 
and  a  cross-bar.  Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay,  lexperiinoiits  of  Porta  and  Decaus,  the  niod- 
his  sons,  and  several  other  persons  of  high  jillcatiuns  of  the  (Jrcck  machine  by  the  un- 
rank,  witnessed  my  trials.  Finding  it  sue- j  known  Italian,  the  practical  merit  of  the 
ceed  so  well,  and  possess  so  many  advan-!"  water-commanding  engine,"  the  ingenious 
tages  over  every  description  of  boat,  as  it 'ideas  of  Hautefeuille,  and  their  masterly 
was  not  liable  to  sink  or  upset,  &c.  6:c.  Ij, extension  and  developement  by  Papin,  con- 
determined  to  construct  a  much  larger  raft,  ! tain  all  the  rudimenl«  required  for  a  perfect 
and  propel  it  by  steam;  but  owing  to  the  jmacliinc,  waiting  only  to  bo  touched  by  the 
jealous  spirit  of  the  boat  owners  on  Ihei  wand  (»f  some  mechanical  magician,  to  form 
Seine,  particularly  Prosper-Colin,  and  Dag-!  a  structure  of  surpassing  ingenuity  and 
net,  who  had   great  influence  with  the  Pre-  senii-ornnipolent  power. 

feet,  I  was  not  able  to  procure  a  permission  1  The  total  neglect  with  which  these  indi- 
te place  it  upon  the  river.  Being  immedi.!jvidu;il  selicmes  were  regarded  is  not  the 
ately  afterwards  obliged  to  absent  myself; least  oxtraordinarv  circumstance  in  the  his- 
from  Paris  upon  urgent  business,   I  left  mvitory  of  the  steam  engine,  and,  above  all,  the 


model  raft  afloat,  in  the  care  of  a  waterman, 
who  lived  in  his  barge  upon  the  Seine,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pont  Royal,  directly  under 
the  windows  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in 
Paris,  where  it  remained  for  five  months. 
Upon  my  return,  the  waterman  (Laporte)  in- 
formed  me  that  several  fwreigners,  particu- 
larly  Americans,  had  made  repeated  inquiries 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  raft,  and  that 
ttco  American  gentlemen  had  made  drawings 
of  the  raft ;  and  had  observed,  "  that  rafts  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  would  suit 
well  the  lake  navigation  in  the  United 
States."  '•■■r.;/- ;•.,;.,..  .:^ 

Should  you.  Sir,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
jfeel  desirous  of  seeing  a  sketch  of  my  sail 


[oblivion  which  followed  that  of  Lord  Wor- 
cester, whose  uncoinpierable  JMirseverance, 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortune,  found  means 
to  carry  his  splendid  ideas  into  practice.  It 
appears  improbable,  but  that  his  mechanism, 
whatever  it  was,  was  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  many  parties  connected  with  the 
draining  of  mines ;  and  from  the  character 
of  the  Marquess,  it  is  equally  remote  from 
belief  that  he  would  fetter  the  introduction 
of  his  invention  into  general  use,  by  a  high 
price  a>iked  for  his  permission  to  use  it.  The 
utter  novelty  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
agent,  an  ignonuit  and  absurd  idea  of  its 
danger,  and  the  total  want,  probably,  of  any 
mechanical  means,  except  that  of  mere 
strength  of  parts  to*guard  against  accident^ 
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may  have  been  the  real  causes  of  its  neglect, 
and  exclusion  from  practice. 
■■••  Thirlyycars  after  Lord  Worcester's  death, 
a    brilliant    ray    of    improvement  suddenly 
bursts  into   the  history  of  the  steam-engine, 
from  the   consummation  of  the   labors   of  a 
Captain  Thomas    Saverj',  who  had  been  si- 
lently  employed  in  combining  a  mechanism, 
in  which  elastic  vapor  was  the  motive  power. 
Of  the  history  of  this  distinguished   man 
Jittle  is  known.         *         *         ♦         * 
He   is  first   presented  to  our  observation  as 
un  author  of  a  scheme  for  rowing  ships  in  a 
calm,  for  which,  after  obtaining  a  patent,  he 
in  vain  endeavored  to  procure  the  patronage 
of  Government.     "  The  trial  of  my  scheme 
was  unjustly  thwarted  by  one  man's  humor," 
said    Savery.     "  A  regard  to   my  duty,  as 
well  as  place,  will  not  permit  mc  to  give  a 
biassed  opinion,"  said   the  umpire.     "  But  t 
have  tried  it,"  replied   the  projector,  "  on  a 
small   scale,  and  it  answered  completely." 
"  So  have  we,"  said  the  servants  of  Govern 
ment,  "  and  in  our  trial  it  failed  completely." 
Savery  afterwards  remarked  :  "  I  was  ne 
cessitated  to  write  my  book  ;  for  after  I  had ' 
racked  my  brains  to   find  out   that  which  a| 
great  many  have  spent  several  years  in  vain 
in  the  pursuit  of,  when  1  had  brought  it  to  a 
draught  on  paper,  and  found   it  approved  by 
those    commonly  reputed  ingenious,  and  re- 
ceiving applause,  with  promises  of  great  re- 
ward from  court,  if  the  thing  would  answer 
the  end  for  which  I  proposed  it ;  after  I  had, 
with  great  charge  and  several  experiments, 
brought   it  to  do  beyond   what    1   ever  pro- 
mised or  expected  myself,  at  last  one  man's 
humor,  and  more  than  a  humor,  totally  ob- 
structed  the  use  of  n)y  engine,  to   my  no 
small  loss  ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  some  peo- 
ple to  decry  all  inventions,  how  serviceable 
soever  to  the  public,  that  are  not  the  product 
of  their  own  brains." 

He  gave    an   account   of  it  to  secretary 
Trenchard.     "  A  few  days  after,  the  secre- 
tary  told  me  that  the  king  had  seen  my  pro- 
posals,  and  that  I  need  not  fear,  for   that  the 
king  had  promised  me  a  very  considerable] 
reward,  and  that  I  must  go  to  the' lords  of 
the  admiralty  to  put  it  in  practice  ;  but  that! 
first  I  must  make  a  model  of  it  in  a  wherry,] 
which  I  did,  and  found  it   to  answer  mv  ex- 
pectations.    Then  I  showed  a  draft  of  it  to, 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  who  all  seemed! 
to  like  it,  and  one  amongst  them  was  pleased  i 
to  say  that   it  Avas  the   best  proposal  of  the 
kind  he  ever  saw  ;  so  I   was  referred  from 
them  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who 
all  seemed  to   like  it,   but   told   me  that  the 

model  must  be  surveyed  by  Mr.  D ,  the 

surveyor  of  the  navy,  whose  opinion  I  asked  ; 
but  he  was  very  reserved,  and  said,  '  that  a 
wherry  was  too  small  a  thing  to  show  it  in, 
there  being  no  working  at  a  capstan  in  a 
wherry ;'  but  he  told  me  '  it  was  a  thing  of 
moment,  and  required  some  time  to  consider 
on  ;  for  should  I,'  said  he,  •  give  a  rash  judg- 
ment  against  it,  I  should  injure  you ;  or  for 
it,  the  charge  of  putting  it  in  practice  must 
prove  a  loss  to  the  king,  and  endanger  my 
employ. '  " 

After  four  months'  consideration,  Dummer 
gave  his  opinion  against  Savery.  It  was 
neither  a  new  nor  a  practicable  invention, 
being  similar  to  one  used  at  Chatham,  in 
1682,  which  was  abandoned,  and  he  designa- 
ted,  though  rather  disingenuously,  the  cap- 
stan and  its  trundle  as  "  clock-work ;"  and 
although  Savery  "  exhibited  his  wherry  on 
the  Thames,  and  thousands  of  people  were 


eye-witnesses,  and  all  people  seemed  to  like 
it,  the  public  newspapers  speaking  very  large- 
ly of  it,  yet  all  to  no  purpose."  (p.  18.)  The 
inexorable  lords  of  the  admiralty  were  "  so 
much  altered  that,  from  commending  the 
thing,  they  would  not  hear  one  word  in  its  de- 
fence." (p.  15.)  Savery,  notwithstanding, 
•'  being  informed  by  Sir  Martin  Beckman, 
the  greatest  engineer  in  the  Christian  world, 
that  the  thing  was  good,  got  a  noble  lord  to 
show  a  draft  of  it  to  the  king  a  second  time, 
who  ordered  me,"  says  Savery,  "  again  to 
tiie  admiralty,  who  never  ordered  me  in  be- 
fore them,  but,  after  waiting  two  or  three 
days,  the  doorkeeper  told  me  that  my  busi- 
ncss  lay  before  the  nary.  Upon  which,  next 
day,  1  desired  a  friend  of  mine  to  go  with 
me  to  the  navy  office,  that  he,  being  a  man 
of  extraordinary  judgment,  and  no  less  re 
putation,  nught  be  an  evidence  to  what  dis 
course  might  happen ;  but  coming  to  the 
navy  office,  we  found  the   board  was  rose 

However,  in  the   hall   I  tbund   Mr.  D 

1  asked  him  whether  any  thing  was  come 
before  the  board  concerning  my  business. 
'  No,'  said  he,  '  not  since  the  objections  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;'  on  which  he 
could  not  but  fall  into  an  argument.  I  asked 
him  some  questions  in  relation  to  his  objec- 
tions, and  in  a  very  little  time  we  had  a  great 
putber  about  superambient  air  and  water. 
I  found  that  my  sailor  ran  himself  fast 
aground,  <is  men  commonly  do  when  out  of 
their  knowledge  ;  this,  indeed,  made  mc  pity 
him  again,  although  I  was  willing  to  come 
at  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  and  asked 
him  whether  or  no  he  could  not  bring  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  work  at  this  engine, 
he  answered  yes  ;  then,  said  I,  will  they  not 
have  as  much  power  to  give  a  ship  motion  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  would  have  on 
shore,  at  a  hawser  fastened  to  the  ship  ;  this 
he  likewise  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Then,  said  I,  it  will  do  more  than  oars,  or 
any  thing  but  a  gale  of  wind,  and  fully  an- 
swer my  proposals.  Well,  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  and  putting  off  his  hat  as  taking  leave, 
'  We  are  all  submission  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.' 

"  Not  long  after,  a  friend  of  mine  met  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  mv  friend, 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  contri- 
vance, asked  the  commissioner  why  it  was 
not  put  in  use  by  them  ?  The  gentleman 
otTered  several  objections,  which  were,  by 
sound  reason,  fully  answered  by  my  friend, 
that  he  had  only  this  hole  to  creep  out  at. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  'have  we  not  a  parcel  of  in- 
genious gentlemen  at  the  board  ?'  '  Yes,' 
said  my  friend,  *  I  hope  so,  or  five  hundred 
pounds   per  annum   is   paid   them  to  a  fine 

purpose.'     '  Is    not    Mr.   D ,'    said    the 

connnissioner,  '  one  of  them,  and  an  inge- 
nious man  V  '  I  hope  so,'  continued  my 
friend.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  what  have  inter- 
loping people,  that  have  no  concern  with  us, 
to  pretend  to  contrive  or  invent  any  thing  for 
us?'" 

Savery,  whose  bluntness,  probably,  was 
no  recommendation  to  his  application,  has 
several  flings  at  the  "  boards,"  and  his  state- 
ment is  wound  up  by  a  dexterous  one  at  the 
contents  of  courtly  Dummer's  wig.  "  Who 
ever  is  angry  with  truth  for  appearing  in 
mean  language,  may  as  well  be  angry  with 
a  wise  and  honest  man  for  his  plain  habit ; 
for,  indeed,  it  is  as  common  for  lies  and  non- 
sense to  be  disguised  by  a  jingle  of  words, 
as  a  blockhead  to  be  hid  by  abundance  of 
peruke." — [Navigation  Improved,  p.  33.] 


In  the  pamphlet  in  which  Savery  appeals 
from  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  public,  he 
pays  less  attention  to  the  reasons  urged 
against  its  novelty,  as  well  as  practicability, 
than  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  receive.* 
In  his  resentment  he  says,  that  "not  a  tittle 
will  he  disclose  of  two  other  inventions  of 
his  until  he  has  justice  done  him  on  account 
of  his  rowing  engine."  The  first  of  these 
was  "  a  gin  of  fourteen  inches  square,  port* 
able  by  one  man,  and  by  which  one  man 
may  lift  the  largest  cannon  into  her  car- 
riage." The  second  contrivance  was  a 
method  whereby  he  could  fight  any  ship, 
''  using  charge  and  discharge  as  often  as  six 
do  now,  and  to  as  much  purpose,  without 
any  manner  of  incommodation,  more  than 
by  the  common  way,  so  that  one  half  of  the 
men  need  not  be  exposed  that  now  are,  and 
the  rest  may  be  kept  as  a  reserve  for  board- 
ing  ;  the  benefit  of  this  I  leave  to  the  inge- 
nious  sailor,  "f 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  projector  was  soft- 
ened in  Captain  Savery  by  the  experience 
of  u  practical  mechanic;  and  he  early  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  that  personal  conside- 
ration which  usually  follows  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  enterprize,  when  his  habits  are 
those  of  a  man  of  business. 

At  the  first  announcement  of  his  machine 
for  raising  water,  he  had  so  matured  his  ideas, 
and  was  so  well  versed  in  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  motive  agent,  that  his  master- 
ly combination  has  left  but  minor  objects  for 
improvement  to  succeeding  engineers.  His 
mode  also  of  introducing  his  invention  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  was  totally  different 
from  that  which  had  been  followed  by  for- 
mer projectors.  They  enveloped  every  thing 
in  mystery,  and  endeavored  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  exaggerated  statements  of  power 
or  economy.  His  first  step  was  to  explain 
to  every  one  the  principles,  as  well  a?  con. 
struction,  of  his  apparatus  :  he  showed  why 


*  I>laviguti(m  Improvtd,  or  the  art  of  rowing  ships  of 
all  rates,  in  calms,  with  a  more  easy,  swift,  and  steady  mo- 
lion  than  oars  can,  hy  Tho.  Satferif,  gent.  London,  1698. 
In  1693  a  >1.  Duquet  made  several  experiments  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  France,  to  navigate 
a  vessel  by  reviilving  paddles,  or  wheels,  instead  of  oars. 
The  results  of  these  trials  were  vary  saiisiactory,  and 
strongly  directed  the  attention  of  philosophers,  as  well  as 
mechanics,  to  the  nracticabiiity  of  this  application  of  wa- 
ter-wheels.— [Macliines  Approuvees,  tome  i.  p.  n3.]| 

+  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  report  (dated  Leicesterfield, 
January  27, 1718,)  which  he  made  to  the  government,  on 
l\\e  practicability  of  an  invention  for  measuring  a  ship's 
way  at  sea,  mentions  Savery  as  the  inventor  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  notices  another  of  his  contrivances.  "  Mr. 
Savery,  who  invented  the  raising  of  water  by  fire,  told 
me  about  six  years  ago,  that  he  had  invented  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  distance  sailed,  and  by  his  descrip 
tion  that  instrument  was  much  like  this,  (the  one  submit- 
ted for  his  opinion,)  the  sea  water  driving  round  the  low- 
est and  swiftest  wheel  thereof,  and  that  wheel  driving 
round  other  wheels,  the  highest  and  lowest  of  which  turn 
about  an  index  to  show  tlie  length  of  the  way  sailed." 

Savery  complainetl  of  one  of  his  inventions  being  ne- 
glected, from  its  resembling  a  mechanism  with  which  he 
was  imacquainted  ;  but  Savery's  one,  which  is  now  men- 
tione«l,  was  itself  only  a  copy  from  another  desciibed  by 
Bourne,  in  his  inventions  as  produced  by  a  Humphrey 
Cole.  De  Saumarez  complains,  in  his  turn,  of  Savery's 
scheme  being  remembered  by  Sir  Isaac  only  to  get  rid  of 
his  claim.  The  picture  he  draws  of  his  pursuits  and  pro- 
jects is  an  excellent  likeness  of  a  large  but  harmless  class 
— can  it  be  named  ? — of  simjJe  schemers. 

"  lie  was  the  son  of  I)e  Saumarez,  chaplain  to  Charles 
II. ;  although  he  was  bred  in  Holland  to  learn  commerce, 
he  never  applied  himself  to  any  trade  or  profession,  but  in 
an  easy  and  quiet  enjoifment  of  his  small  estate,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Guernsey,  he  took  his  diversion  in  the  experiment- 
al part  of  mathematics,  his  genius  or  inclination  being  that 
way  for  machines  and  inventions,  wherein  he  spent  about 
22  years  last  past,  confining  himself  to  a  retired  sort  of 
hfe,  within  his  little  laboratory  ;  and  of  late  ho  fixed  his 
projects  upon  a  particular  invention,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  which  he  could  not  bring  forth  to  ef- 
fect in  the  island,  for  want  of  able  workmen ;  but  he  came 
to  London  on  purpose,  and  he  hath  actually  begun,  ana 
hopes,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  bring  it  to  some  perfec- 
tion."— [Memorial,  p.  4.] 
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it  was  a  cheaper  power  than  that  of  horses 
or   men ;  and  he  invited  practical   men  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  value  of  his  as 
sertions  and  statements,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  machine  itself  in  operation. 

The  influence  of  the  court  was  at  this  pe- 
riod  considered  to  be  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  speculation  which  required  the 
aid  of  a  monopoly.  The  profits  might  be 
diminished  or  overthrown  by  the  obstacles 
which  avarice  and  intrigue  could  then  inter, 
pose  in  that  quarter  to  its  further  progress  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  considerable  im. 
portance  was  attached  to  having  the  counte- 
nance of  those  in  power  to  any  project  in 
which  the  pecuniary  risk  required  to  be  ex- 
tensive ;  and  Captain  Savery  might  be  said 
to  be  conforming  to  an  almost  common  prac- 
tice, when  he  exhibited  a  working  model  ot 
his  fire  engine  before  King  William,  at 
Hampton  court.  That  monarch,  who  him- 
self had  a  mechanical  turn,  was  so  pleased 
with  its  ingenious  construction  and  effective 
action,  that  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  its 
success,  and  permitted  its  author  to  inscribe 
to  him  the  account  which  he  published  of 
his  contrivance,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Miner's  Friend." 

The  great  fame  of  the  Royal  Society, 
then  adorned  by  the  presidency  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  made  its  opinion  to  be  listened  to 
with  profound  respect  in  matters  of  science 
and  mechanics.  To  that  body  also  Cap- 
tain Savery  carried  his  invention ;  and  in 
their  transactions  for  that  year  is  a  record  of 
his  successful  experiment,  made  in  their 
apartment,  and  a  view  and  description  of 
the  machine  forms  the  subject  of  an  engrav 
ing  in  their  annual  volume. 

For  more  perfectly  illustrating  the  mode  in 
which  steam  operates,  we  will  suppose  the 
vessel,  represented  in  the  following  figure,  to 
be  iilled  with  water  up  to  the  line  A,  and  the 
space  E  occupied  with  air,  and 
having  a  plug  or  piston  fitting  it  ut 
C,  and  an  aperture  at  D ;  now,  if 
the  aperture  D  be  closed,  and 
heat  applied  to  the  water,  as  at  F, 
steam  will  be  generated,  and  by 
its  expansive  force  will  raise  the 
piston  C  upwards  ;  then,  if  the 
heat  be  withdrawn,  and  the  vessel 
suddenly  cooled,  condensation 
will  take  place,  the  steam,  re 
assuming  the  form  of  water,  will 
again  occupy  the  space  below  the 
line  A,  and  the  piston  C  will  re- 
turn to  its  place.  In  this  experiment  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  steam  compressed  the 
air  in  the  space  E,  and  forced  the  plug  C 
upwards,  we  will  suppose,  to  H ;  but  C,  in 
travelling  to  H,  displaced  so  much  of  the  at- 
mosphere  as  occupied  the  tube  from  C  to  H  ; 
consequently,  the  portion  so  displaced  will 
seek  to  resume  its  natural  position,  and  when 
the  force  of  the  steam  is  withdrawn  by  con- 
densation, the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  will  again  return  the  plug  C  to 
its  place  ;  by  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
raising  of  the  plug  was  the  direct  action  of 
the  steam,  and  the  returning  its  consequent 
action,  or  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  displaced  by 
the  force  of  the  steam. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  the  plug  to  be  in  its 
first  situation,  as  at  C,  and  we  open  the  aper- 
ture at  D,  and  apply  heat,  the  steam  will 
rise  into  the    space   E,   and    expel  the  air 
brough  the  aperture  D,  which  being  closed, 
nd  condensation  caused,  the  space  E  will 
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be  left  a  vacuum,  and  the  atmosphere  seek- 
ing to  occupy  that  space  will  force  the  plug 
C  down  to  the  line  A  ;  here  the  movement 
of  the  plug  C  was  solely  caused  by  the  art- 
mosphere  exerting  itself  to  regain  the  posi- 
tion whence  it  had  been  expelled  by  the 
force  of  the  steam  through  D,  and  this  ef- 
fect is  performed  by  the  consequent  power 
of  steam  alone. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  about 
14  pounds  weight  upon  every  square  inch, 
so  that  supposing  the  superficies  of  the 
aperture  of  the  vessel,  to  contain  one  square 
inch,  the  power  exerted  by  the  steam  in 
raising  C  to  H  will  be  tantamount  to  rais- 
ing  14  pounds  weight  that  height,  together 
with  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  the 
friction  and  weight  of  the  piston  C,  in  the 
cylinder ;  and  that  the  power  exerted  by  the 
steam  in  expelling  the  atmosphere  from  the 
space  E,  and  obtaining  its  consequent  pres- 
sure to  the  raising  of  14  pounds  from  A  to 
C  ;  and  that  the  disposable  power,  obtained 
by  the  return  of  the  piston  from  H,  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  equal  to  the  raising  of 
14  pounds  weight  from  C  to  H,  less  the 
amount  of  the  friction  of  the  piston  C  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  will  be  equal  to  the  raising  of 
14  pounds  weight  from  C  to  A,  less  the 
amount  of  the  friction  as  before.  In  both 
these  instances  the  expansive  or  direct  force 
of  the  steam  has  only  been  considered  as 
equal  to  the  displacing  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
what  will  be  equal  to  14  pounds  pressure  on 
each  superficial  inch ;  but  if  the  piston  C  be 
loaded  with  any  weight,  the  steam  will,  if 
urged  with  sufficient  heat,  raise  it,  always 
premising  that  the  vessel  is  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  increased  pressure.  Suppose 
C  to  be  loaded  with  10  pounds  of  weight, 
the  steam  must  be  urged  until  its  pressure  is 
equal  to  24  pounds,  10  pounds  more,  14 
pounds  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
each  square  inch,  and  the  resulting  disposable 
force  will  be  equal  to  24  pounds  more,  the 
weight  of  C,  less  its  friction  returning  to 
the  place  from  where  C  was  raised  ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  pressure  on  the  internal  sides 
of  the  vessel,  tending  to  burst  it,  will  bel 
equal  to  10  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
internal  superfices,  the  remaining  14  pounds 
being  counteracted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  external  surface,  which 
is  equal  to  14  pounds  of  the  internal  pres- 
sure. By  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  direct 
force  of  steam  may  be  increased  without 
limits,  whereas  the  resulting  force  or  pres 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  is  manifestly  bound- 
ed to  14  or  15  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
according  as  its  density  varies. 

A  mode  of  applying  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine  to  navigate  a  vessel  was  suggested 
by  Jonathan  Hulls  in  1737.*  But  the  scheme, 


although  a  nearer  approach  to  the  present 
form  of  the  steamboat,  can  neither  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  suggestion  for  moving 
wheels  by  steam,  nor  any  improvement  on 
the  idea  which  emanated  from  another — nor 
even  any  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  for 
It  is  awkward,  clumsy,  and  inartificial ;  but, 
as  his  claims  have  been  put  forth  to  a  higher 
place  than  is  here  assigned  him,  they  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  en- 
graving, (sec  following  page,)  and  the  de- 
scription of  it,  which  follows  nearly  in  his 
own  words.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Hulls 
ever  proceeded  beyond  printing  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  project. 

"  a,  chimney  coming  from  the  furnace  ; 
b,  tow-boat ;  r ,  c,  two  pieces  of  timber  framed 
together  to  carry  the  machine,  d ;  x,  y,  z, 
three  wheels  on  one  axis  to  receive  ropes, 
s,t,  u;  t,  being  rope  that  goes  into  cylinder ; 
m,  n,  two  wheels  on  same  axis  with  the  fans, 
i,  {,  i ;  u,  is  a  rope  going  from  wheel,  n,  to 
X  ;  that,  when  the  wheels,  x,  y,  z,  move  for- 
ward,  moves  wheel,  n,  forward,  and  the  fans 
along  with  it ;  *,  a  rope  going  from  wheel, 
m,  to  the  wheel  x,  so  that  when  the  wheels, 
X,  y,  z,  move  forward,  the  wheel,  m,  draws 
the  rope,  *,  and  raises  the  weight,  g,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  wheel,  n,  brings  the  fans 
forward.  f 

"  When  the  weight,  g,  is  so  raised,  while 
the  wheels,  x,  y,  z,  are  moving  backward,  the 
rope,  *,  gives  way,  and  the  power  of  the 
weight,  g,  brings  the  wheel,  m,  forward,  and 
the  fans  with  it,  so  that  the  fans  always  keep 
going  forward,  notwithstanding  the  wheels, 
X,  y,  2,  move  backwards  and  forwards  as  the 
piston  moves  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder : 
o,  e,  teeth  for  a  catch  to  drop  in  from  the 
axis,  and  are  so  contrived  that  they  catch  in 
an  alternate  manner,  to  cause  the  fans  to 
move  always  forward  ;  for  the  wheel,  m,  by 
the  power  of  the  weight,  gy  is  performing  its 
office  while  the  other  wheel,  w,  goes  back,  in 
order  to  fetch  another  stroke.  The  weight, 
g,  must  contain  but  half  the  weight  of  the 
pillar  of  air  pressing  on  the  piston,  because 
the  weight  is  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
wheel,  n,  performs  its  office ;  so  that  it  is,  in 
effect,  two  machines  acting  alternately  by 
the  weight  of  one  pillar,  of  such  a  diameter 
as  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is."  Hulls, 
aware  that  objections  might  be  urged  against 
its  want  of  originality,  endeavors  to  anticipate 
them  :  "  if  it  should  be  said,"  says  he,  "  that 
this  is  not  a  new  invention,  because  I  make 
use  of  the  same  power  to  drive  my  machine 
that  others  have  made  use  of  to  drive  theirs 
for  other  purposes,  I  answer,  the  application 


*  A  description  and  drai^ht  of  a'new-invented  machine 
for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of  or  into  any  harbor,  port, 
or  river,  against  wind  or  tide  ;  or  in  a  calm.  London, 
1737.  It  is  a  pamphlet,  by  no  nteans  scarce,  containing 
forty-eight  pages,  about  eight  of  which  tiave  any  reference 
to  tils  invention.    Hulls  took  out  a  patent. 
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of  this  power  is  no  more  than  the  apphcation 
of  any  common  and  known  instrument  used 
in  mechanism  for  new  invented  purposes." 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  tliat  he 
considers  (hat  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
j)laoe  his  apparatus  on  board  of  the  ship 
which  it  is  required  should  be  moved — but 
that  a  separate  vessel  should  be  appropriated 
to  its  reception,  and  that  this  siiould  be  used 
as  a  tow-vessel  ;  and  he  urges  several  econo 
mical  reasons  in  favor  of  his  Tow-Boat. 
The  manner  of  converting  the  rectilineal 
motion  of  his  piston  into  a  rotary  one,  is  very 
ingenious.* 

Next  in  order  we  must  place  the  experi- 
ments of  the  immortal  James  Watt. 

From  results,  he  saw  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  steam,  it  was  noccs 
sary  that  the  cylinder  should  always  be  as 
hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it.  And  also, 
that  all  the  water  that  was  formed  by  the  con- 
densed steam,  and  the  injection-water  like- 
wise, should  be  cooled  down  to  100  degrees, 
or  lower,  where  that  was  possible. 

In  looking  to  what  had  been  done,  or  sug- 
gested by  others,  he  had  little  to  guide  him 
in  this  inquiry.  A  rude  help  to  his  ingenuity 
might  have  been  derived  from  sonic  of  the 
most  common  experiments  with  the  air-pump ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  his  sagacity  had 
pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  path,  his  ima- 
gination did  not  enable  him  to  follow  it. 

He  had  yielded  to  the  ditficulty,  when, 
early  in  1765,  "  in  one  of  those  moments 
when  the  heavenly  spark  of  genius  shone 
"with  brightness  in  his  mind,  the  idea  broke 
in  upon  him,"  iXvAi  li  i\  communication  were 
opened  between  a  cylinder  containin<f  steam 
and  another  vessel  which  was  exhausted  of  air, 
Ike  steam  would  immediately  rush  into  the 
empty  vessel,  and  if  that  were  kept  very  cool, 
by  an  injeclion  or  otheneisc,  the  steam  would 
continue  to  enter  until  the  whole  was  condensed. 
And  if  an  air-tight  cover  were  placed  on  tlie 
cylinder,  steam  7niglit  be  admitted  lo  depress 
the  piston  in  a  vacuum  instead  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    Admikakle  Invkntion  ! 

When  once  the  idea  of  separate  conden- 
sation was  started,  minor  improvements  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  He  imagined 
that  the  orifice  for  the  piston-rod  could  be 
kept  air-tight  by  means  of  a  stuiRng-box  ; 
and  as  it  was  obvious  water  could  not  be  in- 
troduced to  make  the  piston  steam-tight,  for 
if  any  of  it  found  its  way  into  a  hot  cylinder 
it  would  be  converted  into  vapor,  (as  in  some 
of  his  experiments,)  he  should  employ  wax 
and  tallow  as  lubricating  substances.  He 
also  thought  that,  by  surroundinj:  his  cylinder 
with  a  casing  of  some  substance  whicli  would 
prevent  its  heat  from  b<'ing  abstracted  by  the 
circumambient  air,  and  the  air  which  was 
disengaged  from  the  water,  or  found  its  way 
into  the  cylinder,  he  could  extract  bj'  a 
pump,  and  by  the  same  means  ho  iwight  cm- 
ploy  the  condensing  vessel  of  the  water 
which  was  produced  by  the  injection  and  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  or  Ik;  would  allow 
it  to  fall  through  a  pipe  thirty-four  feet  long 
into  a  pump  or  well,  as  practised  by  New- 
comen  and  others.  Thus,  step  by  step,  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  in  the  eye  of 
}iis  mind,  the  exquisite  conception  was  com- 
plete. » 

"  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Watt  was  en- 


*  About  thiti  period  three  firc-enginoa  were  irt  operation 
in  France,  one  at  Fresne,  neor  (."oiiile ;  one  at  a  <'oal  mine 
at  Sara,  near  Cluirterui  j  a  third  at  a  lead  mius  iiear  Na- 
mur.— [Geneanne,  p.  300,  vol  ii..  Machines  Approoveea.] 


gaged  in  bringing  forward  the  improvement 
of  the  engine,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gainsbo- 
rough, the  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion at  Henley-upon-Thames,  and  brother  to 
the  painter  of  that  name,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  condense  the  steam  in 
a  vessel  distinct  from  the  cylinder,  where  the 
vacuum  was  formed,  and  he  undertook  a  set 
of  experiments  to  apply  the  principle  he  had 
established,  which  he  did  by  placing  a  small 
vessel  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  which  was 
to  receive  just  so  much  steam  from  the  boiler 
as  would  discharge  the  air  and  condensing 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  prac- 
tice from  the  cylinder  itself,  in  the  Newco- 
menian  method — that  is,  by  the  snifting  valve 
and  sinking  pipe.  In  this  manner  he  used 
jno  more  steam  than  was  just  necessary  for 
;that  particular  purpose,  which,  at  the  instant 
|of  discharging,  was  entirely  uncommunicated 
I  with  the  main  cylinder,  so  that  the  cylinder 
was  kept  constantly  as  hot  as  the  steam 
! could  make  it.  Whether  he  closed  the  cy- 
linder  as  Mr.  Watt  does,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
this  model  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  induce 
some  of  the  Cornish  adventttrers  to  send  their 
engineers  to  examine  it ;  and  their  report 
was  so  favorable  as  to  induce  an  intention  of 
adoj)ting  it.  This,  however,  was  soon  after 
Mr.  Watt  had  his  act  of  parliament  passed 
tor  the  extension  of  his  term  ;  and  he  had 
about  the  same  time  made  proposals  to  the 
Cornish  gentlemen  to  send  his  engine  into 
that  country.  This  necessarily  brought  on 
a  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Wattsuceeeded  ; 
but  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Gainsborotigh, 
that  the  mode  of  condensing  out  of  the  cy- 
linder  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Watt  by  the 
officious  folly  of  an  acquaintance,  who  was 
fully  informed  of  what  Mr.  Gainsborough  had 
in  hand.  This  circumstance,  as  here  related, 
receives  some  confirmation  bv  a  declaration 
of  Mr.  Gainsborough,  the  painter,  to  Mr.  T. 
More,  late  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  who  gave  the 
writer  of  this  article  the  infornuition  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gainsborough  opposed 
the  petition  to  parliament  through  the  inte- 
rest  of  General  Conway."  [Hornblower, 
in  (Jregory's  Mechanics,  p.  362,  vol  ii.,  first 
; edition.] — On  this  statement,  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  observes,  "We  believe 
ami  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  a 
very  respectable  man,  that  the  conversation 
is  not  accurately  represented.  It  remains 
upon  record  that  Mr.  T.  More  was  examined 
as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  of  Bolton 
vs.  Bull,  in  1792,  at  which  time  Mr.  Horn- 
blower  himself  was  also  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  on  the  opposite  sitle  from  Mr.  More. 
Mr.  M.,on  this  occasion,  was  asked,  whether 
he  had  read  the  specification  of  Mr.  Watt's 
invention,  and  whelher,  in  his  opinion,  it  con- 
tained a  disclosure  of  the  principles  of  the 
steam-engine  '.'  To  this  question  lie  answer- 
e<l,  '  I  am  fully  of  (jpiuion  that  it  contains  the 
principles  entirely,  clearly,  and  demonstra- 
tively.' He  was  then  asked,  '  Did  you  ever 
meet  with  the  ap|>lication  of  these  principles 
before  vou  knew  of  Mr.  Watt's  eiij'ine?'  His 
answer  was,  '  I  do  declare  I  never  saw  the 
princijilcs  laid  down  in  Mr.  Waft's  specifica- 
tion,  either  applied  to  the  steam-engine  pre- 
vious to  his  taking  it  up,  or  ever  read  of  any 
such  thing  whatever.'  It  is  not  easy  to  re- 
concile these  two  answers  given,  by  that  gen- 
llein;)!)  on  !iis  oath,  with  the  words  that  Mr. 
Hornblower  has  put  into  his  mouth.  Mr. 
Gainsborough's  idea,  whatever  it  was,  was 
posterior  by  more  than  twenty  years."   (?) 


[P.  328,  vol.  xiii.] — We  know  not  if  the  claim 
which  is  put  forth  in  the  above  extract  is 
the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  the  late  vene- 
rable Professor  Jardine.  "  I  happened,'* 
says  he,  "  to  be  tutor  to  Dr.  Roebuck's  sons 
at  that  time  (when  Watt  was  at  Kinneil)  ;  I 
had  then  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  experi- 
ments  on  a  great  scale,  which  were  carrying 
on.  This  accidental  circumstance,  and  this 
opportunity,  connected  me  so  much  with  what 
was  going  on,  that  when  they  were  completed 
I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Watt  to  go  with  him  to 
Berwick,  when  he  went  to  give  in  a  specifi- 
cation of  his  invention  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  previous  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
patent.  And  many  years  afterwards,  when 
a  groundless  and  frivolous  charge  was  brought 
against  Mr.  Watt,  by  a  person  who  claimed  a 
share  in  the  invention,  I  was  called  to  give  evi- 
dence of  what  I  knew  of  this  in  Chancery. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  Mr.  Watt  was  triumph- 
antly victorious." 

The  failure  of  both  Fitch  and  Rumsey  to 
carry  their  schemes  into  practice,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  another",  settled  the  dis- 
pute as  to  priority  of  invention  in  America. 

Oliver  Evans,  about  the  same  period,  had 
been  maturing  a  plan  for  using  steam  of  an  e- 
asticity  ten  times  greater  than  that  employed 
in  the  condensing  and  atmospheric  engines. 
And  his  proposal  was  further  remarkable,  as 
embracing  a  device  to  propel  waggons  on 
common  roads,  by  a  steam-engine  instead  of 
horses.  "  But  all  united,"  says  he,  "  in  con- 
demning the  scheme,  except  two  gentlemen, 
(one  of  whom  was  a  projector  himself,)  and 
indeed  one,  who  has  the  name  of  a  celebra- 
ted engineer,  continued  to  oppose  them  for  a 
long  time  after  they  were  fully  in  operation." 

One  of  his  adversaries  was  a  Mr.  Latrobe, 

who  uniformly  opposed  stoamboat  projects, 
as  well  as  those  for  steam  carriages.  Fif- 
teen years  after  this  period,  and  three  years 
before  they  were  finally  established,  (unfor- 
tunately for  his  reputation,)  he  printed  a  re- 
port against  their  practicability.  We  quote 
it  as  containing  aonie  facts  respecting  steam 
navigation.  "  After  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,  a  sort  of  mania  began  to  prevail,  which, 
ndeed,  has  not  yet  entirely  subsided,  for 
impelling  boats  by  steam-engines.  Dr. 
Franklin  proposed  to  force  forward  the  boat 
by  the  immediate  action  of  the  steam  upon 
the  water.  Many  attempts  to  simplify  the 
working  of  the  engine,  and  more  to  employ 
a  means  of  dispensing  with  the  beam  in  con- 
jrting  the  libratory  into  a  rotary  motion 
were  made.  For  a  short  time  a  passage- 
boat,  rowed  by  a  steam-engine,  was  estab- 
lished between  Bordentown  and  Philadel- 
phia, but  it  was  soon  laid  aside.  The  best 
and  most  powerful  steam-engine  which  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose,  (excepting, 
perhaps,  one  constructed  by  Dr.  Kinsey, 
with  the  performance  of  which  I  am  not 
sullicicntly  actpiaintcd,)  belonged  to  a  few 
gentlemen  of  New-York.  It  was  made  to 
act  by  way  of  experiment  upon  oars,  uj)on 
pciddlcs,  and  upon  flutter  wheels  ;  nothing  in 
the  success  of  these  experiments  appeared 
lo  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  expense, 
and  extreme  inconvenience  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  vessel. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  general  objections  to 
the  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  impelling 
boats,  from  which  no  particular  mode  of  ap- 
plication can  be  free  These  are — 1st,  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  the  fuel ;  2d,  The 
large  space  it  occupies  ;  3d,  The  tendency 
of  its  action  to  rack  the  vessel  and  render  i( 
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\eaky  ;  4tli,  The  expense  of  maintenance  ; 
5th,  The  irregularity  of  its  motion,  and  the 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  cistern, 
and  of  the  fuel  vessel  in  rough  water  ;  6th, 
The  difficulty  arising  from  the  liability  of  the 
i)addles  or  oars  to  break,  if  light,  and  from 
the  weight,  if  made  strong.  Nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  an  instance  verified  by  other 
testimony  than  that  of  the  inventor,  of  a 
speedy  and  agreeable  voyage  having  been 
performed  in  a  steamboat  of  any  construc- 

tion. 

In  1786,  when  Evans  applied  to  the  legis- 
iature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  an  exclusive 
right  to  move  land-carriages  by  steam, 
*'  they  conceived  me  to  be  deranged,"  says 
he,  "  because  I  spoke  of  what  they  thought 
impossible,  and  they  refused  to  grant  the 
privilege  I  prayed  for."  The  authorities  of 
Maryland,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  with 
more  wisdom  than  their  neighbors,  granted 
his  petition,  on  the  principle  that  what  he 
asked  for  could  injure  no  man,  and  might 
cause  him  to  produce  something  useful." 
But  with  all  his  perseverance,  his  reputation 
for  practical  knowledge,  and  his  privilege  to 
boot,  Evans  could  not  persuade  any  person 
of  substance  to  think  so  favorably  of  his 
steam-waggon,  as  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  to  try  one  on  a  common  road.  And 
the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  his  scheme 
which  he  sent  to  England,  to  find  a  patron 
there,  produced  no  better  result. 

The  history  of  the  result  of  another  at- 
tempt  to  navigate  by  steam,  which  was  madej 
in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dais- 
winton,  has  been  lately  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  son.*  Mr.  Miller,  in  1787,  had 
published  a  description  and  drawings  of  a 
triple  vessel,  moved  with  wheels,  and  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  properties  and  advanta- 
ges of  the  invention.  "  In  the  course  of  his^ 
explanations,  he  suggested  that  the  power  ofl 
a  steam-engine  may  be  applied  to  move  the 
wheels  so  as  to  give  them  a  quicker  motion, 
and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the  ship. 
It  may  readily  be  believed,  that  this  hint  of 
his  intention  to  apply  the  power  of  steam  to 
the  wheels  of  his  double  and  triple  vessels 
was  not  hastily  thrown  «ut.  In  the  course 
of  his  various  experiments  on  the  compara- 
tive velocity  of  his  vessels,  with  those  pro- 
pelled by  sails,  or  by  ordinary  oars,  which 
had  given  occasion  to  several  interesting 
and  animating  contests  for  superiority,  he 
had  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  higher  force  than  that  of  the  human  arm, 
aided  as  it  might  be  by  the  ordinary  mecha- 
nical contrivances  ;  and  in  this  view,  various 
suggestions  were  successively  adopted,  and 
in  their  turn  laid  aside.  Thus,  at  one  time, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  power  of  horses 
might  be  usefully  employed ;  while,  at  another, 
the  aid  of  wind  itself  seemed  to  furnish  the 
means  of  counteracting  its  own  direct  and 
ordinary  operation.  But  among  all  the  pos- 
sible varieties  of  force,  that  of  steam  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind,  as  at  once  the  most 
potent,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  ma- 
nageable." 

"  In  Miller's  family  there  was  at  this  time, 
as  tutor  to  his  younger  children,  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  who  had  bestowed  much  attention  on 
the  steam-engine,  and  who  was  in  the  cus- 
tom of  assisting  Miller  in  his  experiments  on 
naval  architecture,  and  the  sailing  of  boats.* 

"  A  lihort  narrative  of  (acU  relative  to  tlte  invention  and 
prnctice  of  meam-navigation,  by  the  late  Patrick  Milter, 
Mq  (  of  l>al8winton,  drawn  up  by  his  elde«t  ton." — [Edin- 
bvrghPhUowphical  Journal,  1894.] 


One  day,  in  the  very  heat  of  a  keen  and 
breathless  contest,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged with  a  boat  on  the  Leith  establish- 
ment, this  individual  called  out  to  his  patron, 
'  that  they  only  wanted  the  assistance  of  a 
steam-engine  to  beat  their  opponents  ;'  for 
the  power  of  the  wheels  did  not  move  the 
boat  faster  than  five  miles  per  hour.  This 
was  not  lost  on  Miller,  and  it  led  to  many 
discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  under 
very  confident  belief  in  its  success,  that  the 
allusion  was  made  to  it  in  the  book  already 
mentioned. 

"  In  making  his  first  experiments,  Miller 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  every  point  of  view,  to 
begin  upon  a  small  scale  ;  yet  a  scale  quite 
sufficient  to  determine  the  problem  which  it 
was  his  object  to  solve.  He  had  constructed 
a  very  handsome  double  vessel,  with  wheels, 
to  be  used  as  a  pleasure  boat  on  his  lake  at 
Dalswinton,  and  in  this  little  vessel  he  re- 
solved  to  try  the  application  of  steam."  On 
looking  round  for  a  practical  engineer  to 
execute  the  work,  Tavlor  recommended  a 
Mr.  William  Symington  to  his  attention, 
whom  he  had  known  at  school,  and  who  had 
recently  contrived  a  mode  of  applying  the 
force  of  steam  to  wheel  carriages  ;  and  he 
accompanied  Miller  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Gilbert  Mcason,  in  Edinburgh,  to  see  the 
model.  Pleased  with  this  specimen  of  Sy- 
mington's ingenuity,  he  employed  him,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Taylor,  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  a  small  steam-en- 
gine, to  work  a  double  or  twin  boat.  And 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  engine, 
which  had  brass  cylinders  of  four  inches  in 
diameter,  was  fixed  in  the  pleasure-boat  on 
Dalswinton  Loch.  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  or  complete  than  the  success  of 
this  first  trial,  and  while  for  several  weeks  it 
continued  to  delight  Miller  and  his  nume- 
rous visiters,  it  afforded  him  the  fullest  as- 
surance of  the  justness  of  his  own  anticipa- 
tion, of  the  possibility  of  applying  to  the 
propulsion  of  his  vessels  the  unlimitable 
power  of  steam.  On  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  apparatus  was  removed  from  the  boat  and 
placed  as  a  sort  of  trophy  in  his  library  at 
Dalswinton,  and  is  still  preserved  by  his  fa- 
mily as  a  monument  of  the  earliest  instance 
of  actual  navigation  by  steam"  in  Great 
Britain. 

Symington,  in  the  succeeding  year,  was 
again  commissioned  by  his  patron  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  greater  scale ;  a  double 
vessel,  sixty  feet  long,  was  to  be  fitted  with 
an  engine  and  revolving  paddles,  suited  to 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
engine  and  machinery  were  constructed  at 
Carron,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  the 
vessel  was  ready  to  be  put  in  motion.  In 
December,  1789,  it  was  taken  into  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
numberof  spectators,  the  machinery'  was  put 
in  motion.  "  This  second  trial  promised  to 
be  every  way  as  prosperous  as  the  first.  It 
happened,  unluckily,  however,  that  the  re. 
volving  paddles  had  not  been  made  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  and  when  they  were  brought 


*  Mr.  Miller,  at  various  periods  of  liU  life,  had  embarked 
in  many  great  schemes  of  improvement,  and,  among  others, 
tiad  expended  large  sums  in  experiments  on  the  improve- 
ment of  artillery  and  naval  architecture.  It  was  in  the 
ctmrse  of  his  8|)eculalions  aiul  experimenu  on  the  latter 
subject,  that  he  was  led  to  think  of  devising  some  mode  of 
constructing  or  propelling  vessels  in  circumstances  where 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  nautical  art  were  in^<ufrlcient 
or  unavailing;  among  these,  the  cmwt ruction  of  double 
M»d  tnple  vessels,  to  be  moved  by  wht^ls  placed  in  proper 
sttuatjoris,  had  occurred  to  him,  as  cttlcnlaie<I  to  prove  of 
ewscniial  service,  and  he  accgrdirigly  buiU  and  eauipped 
•evwal  veM«la  of  this  deicriptign. 


into  full  action,  several  of  the  float-boards 
were  carried  away,  and  a  very  vexatious 
stop  was,  for  that  day,  put  to  the  voyage. 
The  damage  was  repaired,  and  on  the  25th  of 
December  the  steamboat  was  again  put  in 
motion,  and  carried  along  the  canal  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  without  any  un- 
toward accident,  although  it  appeared  evident 
that  the  weight  of  the  engine  was  an  over- 
burden for  the  vessel,  (her  planking  being 
only  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,)  and 
that  under  such  a  strain  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  venture  to  sea.  The  cxperi- 
jinent,  however,  was  again  repeated  on  the 
two  following  days  ;  and  having  thus  satisfied 
jhimself  of  the  practicability  of  his  scheme, 
!he  gave  orders  for  unshipping  the  apparatus, 
'and  laying  it  up  in  the  storehouses  of  the 
Carron  Company." 

"  It  may  naturally  occasion  surprise  and 
disappointment,"  continues  his  son,  "  that  I 
should  have  to  terminate  here  this  account 
of  my  father's  experiments  on  steam  naviga- 
tion ;  that  he  did  not  follow  up  these  pros- 
perous and  decisive  trials  of  its  efficacy, 
with  the  .same  spirit  and  perseverance,  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  many  other  in- 
stances, must  for  ever  be  matter  of  regret  to 
his  family,  as  it  was  to  himself  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life."  The  fact,  however,  was, 
"  that  he  had  to  complain  of  the  enormous 
expense  in  which  he  had  been  involved  ;  and 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,"  continues  his 
son,  "  that  by  this  time  my  fatlicr,  in  the  pro- 
Isecution  of  his  various  schemes  of  a  purely 
public  nature,  and  without  the  slightest 
j  chance  or  expectation  of  reimbursement,  had 
^expended  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  |>ound8." 
I  And,  being  by  this  time  ardently  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  his  attention  was  more 
easily  turned  from  the  objects  of  his  former 
speculations,  than  those  acquainted  with  his 
character  would  have  been  prepared  to  an- 
ticipate. 

'*  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
that  in  point  of  fact  he  had  fully  established 
the  practicability  of  propelling  vessels  of  any 
size,  by  means  of  whee'.s  or  revolving  pad. 
dies,  and  of  adapting  to  these  the  (>ower8  of 
the  steam  engine,  although,  in  the  subor- 
dinate details  of  execution,  great  room  re- 
mained for  minor  improvements. 

"  Of  my  father's  peculiar  and  undoubted 
merits  as  an  inventor,  I  have,"  continues  his 
son,  with  a  pardonable  partiality,  "  endeavor- 
ed to  give  a  fair  and  unvarnished  account ; 
and  of  the  reality  of  that  invention,  as  car- 
ried into  actual  practice  in  the  years  1788 
and  1789,  no  demonstration  more  uncquivo. 
cal  can  be  desired  than  that,  with  his  few 
but  most  .satisfactory'  experiments,  the  prose- 
cution of  this  momentous  discovery  remain- 
ed suspended  for  many  years,  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  neglect,  till,  at  a  period  com- 
paratively recent,  it  was  revived  in  America, 
and  in  this  country,  by  persons  who  caji  be 
proved  to  have  derived  their  first  lights  from 
the  experiments  at  Dalswinton  and  at  Car- 
ron. But  I  have  f*elt  no  other  desire  than 
to  record  the  facts  immediately  connected 
with  my  father's  openitions,  and  to  establish 
the  priority  of  his  claims  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing originated,  and  carried  into  practical  exe- 
cution, an  improvement  in  ihe  nautical  art, 
by  fur  the  mo.st  iin|)ortant  of  which  the  pre- 
sent age  has  to  boast  ;  and  the  ultimate  ef- 
fects of  which,  on  the  future  intercourse  of 
mankind,  the  most  sanguine  imagination 
would  attempt  in  vain  to  predict." 

The  narrative  which  Mr.  Miller  gave  of 
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his  father's  attempt  to  construct  a  steamboat, 
and  from  which  we  have  made  some  copious 
extracts,  agrees  with  an  account  of  the  same 
experiments  which  was  given  in  a  sketch  of 
navigation  by  steam,  inserted  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Symington,  who  appears  to  have  been 
more  sanguine  than  his  first  patron,  of  the 
practicability  of  navigating  vessels  by  steam, 
nearly  twelve  years  after  his  experiments  at 
Dalswinton  Loch,  found  an  opportunity  to 
bring  his  scheme  under  the  notice  of  a  noble- 
man, who  was  zealous  to  encourage  projects 
which  had  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  inland  navigation.  Symington,  who  ima 
gined  that  a  boat  moved  by  wheels  could  be 
introduced  with  great  economy,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  horses,  in  towing  boats  on  canals, 
succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  Dundas,  of 
Kerse,  to  assist  him  to  make  an  experiment, 
on  a  great  scile,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  with  machinery,  resembling  in  its 
principle  that  o1£^k  Dalswinton  model,  but 
modified  to  .snit\hc  purpose  which  he  had 
more  immediately  In  contemplation. 

The  result  of  this  application,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  patron,  may  here  be  noticed  with 
reference  to  Symington  on  another  account, 
besides  its  connection  with  a  history  of  his  ex- 
periment. From  an  expression  in  Miller's  nar. 
rative,  that  his  father  was  discouraged  from 
proceeding  farther  from  a  feeling  of  disgust 
at  having  been  involved  in  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, an  inference  might  be  drawn  unfavo- 
rable  to  the  memory  of  an  ingenious  and 
worthy  man. 

But  Miller's  complaint  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
common  one  ;  and  the  estimates  even  of  the 
most  experienced  mechanics  will  probably 
continue  to  diflfer  widely  from  the  final  outlay, 
even  although  those  artists  have  been  expe- 
rimenting on  their  own  means. 

"  Mr.  Miller,"  says  Symington,  in  his 
narrative,  "  being  very  much  engaged  in 
improving  his  estate  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  I 
also  employed  in  constructing  large  machi- 
nery, for  the  lead  mines  at  Wanlockhead, 
the  idea  of  carrying  the  experiments  at  that 
time  any  further  was  entirely  given  up,  till 
meeting  with  the  late  Thomas  Lord  Dundas, 
of  Kerse,  who  wished  that  I  would  construct 
a  steamboat  for  dragging  vessels  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  instead  of  horses. 
Agreeably  to  his  Lordship's  request,  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  cost  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds,  were  set  on  foot  in  1801, 
and  ending  in  1802,  upon  a  larger  scale 
(than  those  on  Dalswinton  Loch)  and  more 
improved  plan,  having  a  steam  cylinder 
twenty-two  inches  diiimeter,  and  four  feet 
stroke,  which  proved  itself  very  much  adapt- 
ed for  the  intended  purposes.  Having  pre- 
viously made  various  experiments  in  March, 
1802,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  Lord 
Dundas  and  several  other  gentlemen  being  on 
hoard,  the  steam  packet  took  in  tow  two 
loaded  vessels,  each  of  seventy  tons  burden, 
and  moved  with  great  ease  through  the  ca- 
nal, a  distance  of  nineteen  and  a  half  miles 
in  six  hours,  although  the  whole  time  it  blew 
a  strong  breeze  right  a-head  of  us,  so  much 
so,  that  no  other  vessels  could  move  to  wind- 
ward in  the  canal  that  day  but  those  we  had 
in  tow,  which  put  beyond  the  possibility  ©fa 
doubt  the  utility  of  the  scheme  in  canals  and 
rivers,  and  ultimately  in  open  seas.  Though 
in  this  state  of  forwardness,  it  was  opposed 
by  some  narrow-minded  proprietors  of  the 
canal,  under  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  the 
undulation  of  the  water,  occasioned  by  the 


motion  of  the  wheel,  would  wash  and  injure 
its  banks.  In  consequence,  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  laid  up  in  a  creek  of  the  canal, 
exposed  for  years  to  public  view,  where 
Henry  Bell  from  Glasgow,  who  also  frequent- 
ly inspected  the  steamboat  at  Carron,  in 
1789,  did  also  particularly  examine  this." 

During  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in 
this  experiment,  Symington  received  a  visit 
from  a  Mr.  Fulton,  "  who,"  says  he,  "  polite 
ly  made  himself  known,  and  candidly  told 
me  he  was  lately  from  North  America,  and 
intended  to  return  thither  in  a  few  months  ; 
but  having  heard  of  our  steamboat  operations, 
he  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  country 
without  first  waiting  upon  mc,  in  expectation 
of  seeing  the  boat,  and  procuring  such  in- 
formation regarding  it  as  I  might  be  pleased 
to  communicate.  He  at  the  same  time  men- 
tioned, however  advantageous  such  jm  inven- 
tion might  be  to  Great  Britain,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  so  to  North  America,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  extensive  navigable  rivers 
in  that  country.  And  as  timber  of  the  first 
quality  for  building  the  vessels,  as  also  for 
fuel  to  the  engines,  could  be  purchased  there 
at  a  small  expense,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  it  could  hardly  fail,  in  a  few  years,  to 
become  very  beneficial  to  trade  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  his  carrying  the  plan 
to  North  America  could  not  turn  out  other- 
wise than  to  my  advantage,  as  if  I  were  in- 
clined to  do  it,  both  the  making  and  superin- 
tending of  such  vessels  would  naturally  fall 
upon  me,  provided  my  engagements  with 
steamboats  at  home  did  not  occupy  so  much 
of  my  time,  as  to  prevent  me  from  paying 
any  attention  to  those  which  might  afterwards 
be  constructed  abroad.  In  compliance  with 
his  earnest  request,  I  caused  the  engine  fire 
to  be  lighted  up,  and  in  a  short  time  thereaf- 
ter put  the  steamboat  in  motion,  and  carrying 
him  fotir  miles  on  the  canal,  returned  to  the 
place  of  starting,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Fulton  and  several  gentlemen,  who  at  our  re- 
quest came  on  board.  During  the  above 
jtrip,  Fulton  asked  me,  *  if  1  had  any  objec- 
tions to  his  taking  notes  respecting  the  steam- 
boat  ?'  to  which  question,  I  said  '  none  ;'  and 
after  putting  several  pointed  questions  re- 
specting the  general  construction  and  effect 
of  the  machine,  which  I  answered  in  a  most 
explicit  manner,  he  jotted  down,  particularly, 
every  thing  then  described,  with  his  own  re- 
marks upon  the  boat ;"  "  but  he  seems," 
says  Symington,  "  to  have  been  altogether 
forgetful  of  this,  as,  notwithstanding  his  fair 
promises,  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  of 
him  till  reading  in  a  newspaper  an  account 
of  his  death." 

From  these  facts,  the  author  of  the  sketch 
thinks  it  is  very  evident  Symington  was  the 
first  person  who  had  the  merit  of  successfully 
applying  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  to 
the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  that,  in  its  influence  on 
the  fate  of  a  most  ingenious  man,  there  exist- 
ed not  enterprise  enough  in  Scotland  to  en- 
courage this  excellent  artisan  to  repeat  his 
interesting  and  important  experiments  on  the 
river  Clyde. 

About  the  time  Symington  had  abandoned 
his  experiments,  M.  Des  Blanc,  a  watch- 
maker at  Trevoux,  had  built  a  steamboat, 
and  made  some  experiments  with  it  on  the 
river  Soane.  The  first  attempts  were  so 
successful  as  to  bring  forth  the  Marquis  de 
Jouffroi,  with  his  prior  claim;  the  final  re- 
sult, however,  was  as  hapless  as  the  Mar- 
quis's. 
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LITBRARY  NOTICES. 
Letter  XXXI.* 
Lexington^  Kentucky,  April  6th. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day,  that  on  which  I  left  Cincin. 
nati ;  and  when,  after  crossing  the  Ohio  at  noon,  I 
found  myaelf  upon  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the  rirer, 
and  checked  my  horse  to  look  back  for  a  moment 
upon  the  noble  town  and  the  fair  stream  that  bathed 
its  walls,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  theamphitlieatre 
of  green  hills  opposite  to  me  did  really  shut  in  **  The 
Pride  of  the  West,"  if  not  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  Union.     But  I  confess  I  was  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  its  elegant  and  profuse  hsspitalities,  and  to  find 
myself  once  more  on   horseback  and  alone,  free  to 
rove  wherever  fancy  or  caprice  should  lead  me. — 
The  "voice  of  Spring"  had  long  been  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  the  perfume  of  blossoms  and  flowers  that 
met  my  senses  as  I  rode  by  the  scattered  gardens  in 
the  little  town  of  Covington,  seemed  to  rebuke  the 
taste  which  had  kept  me  so  long  within  a  city's  walls. 
From  a  green  knoll  on  the  edge  of  the  village  1  took 
my  last  look  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  then  pausing 
vainly   a  moment  to    catch    the  words    of  a    song 
which  a  young  girl  was  warbling  t*   her  piano  in 
a  pretty  cottage  near,  I  struck  down  the  side  of  a 
grassy  slope,  and    crossing  a    br*ok,    soon    found 
myself  riding  through  a  tall  wood  on  the  high  road 
to  Lexington.     The  evening  sooh  alter  closing  in, 
left  me  but  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  coun- 
try, which  appeared  to  be  generally  heavily  wooded, 
and  broken  up  into  undulations  s*  short  and  frequent, 
as  to  make  the  office  of  ploughing  the  hill-sides  no 
sinecure.     The  aspect  of  a  broken  country  was  so 
agreeable  to  me,  however,  after  being  so  l«ng  upon 
the  prairies,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  but  little 
alteration  in  the  scenery,  whan  I  arose  and  advan- 
ced upon   my  journey  the  next  morning.     But  for 
the    present    I    was    no    longer    solitary.       I  had 
not  got   a  hundred  yards  from   the   house  where  I 
passed  the  night,  before  I  heard  a  voice  from  an  en- 
closure  near  the  road,  calling  out,  "  Hallo,  straager  ; 
I  reckon  you  and  I  are  cutting  out  for  the  same  place  ; 
so  hold  on  a  bit,  and  you  shall  have  some  company." 
But  before  this  considerate  traveller  could  gain  the 
road,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  young  man  of  genteel  ap. 
pearance,  who  at  once  drew  up  by  my  side  and  en- 
tered into   easy  conversation,  according  to  the  cus. 
tom  of  the  country.     After  riding  a  mile  or  two  to- 
gether, he  asked  me  if  J  would  eat  an  apple,  and,  up- 
on expressing  assent;  ^'instead  of  drawing  the  fruit 
from  his  pocket,  or  saddlebags,  as  I  expected,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  stop  in  front  of  a  re. 
epeetable  looking  house,  and  halloo  till  a  half  a  doten 
negroes  made  their  appearance  from  the  log  cabins 
around  the  door.     "  I  say,  Aunty,"  cried  my  compa- 
nion to  an  active  looking  wench,  who  advanced  be. 
forc^the  rest,  ••  has  your  master  got  any  applea  in  the 
hoube.*'     ••  Only  a  few  barrels  left,  young  master." 
♦•  Well,  then,  bring   us  a  dozen."     A   large    basket 
containing  as  many  of  the  finest  pippins  as  we  could 
stow  about  eur  persons,  was,  a  moment  after,  brought 
to  the  road  side    and   held  up   to  us,   as  we  sat  on 
horseback  ;  and,  after  dividing  the  contents  between 
us,  I  was  very  naturally  about  to  pay  for  them,  but 
the  young  gentleman  told  me  that  I  would  only  insult 
a  decent  farmer's   family,  (not  a  soul  of  whom  was 
known  to  him,)  by  paying  for  what  «•  no  Kentuckian 
would  be  brute  enough  to  refuse  a  stranger." 

My  companion  soon  after  parted  from  me,  and  en- 
tering a  deep  wood,  I  was  so  much  engaged  in  lis- 
tening to  the  mellow  whistle  of  the  red-bird  and 
marking  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  were  puttinjj 
forth  their  virgin  blossoms  around  me,  that  I  insensi- 
bly deviated  from  the  turnpike  (so  called)  and  took  a 
road  jvhich  after  an  hour's  riding  through  a  romantic 
forest,  brought  me  up  at  last  by  a  mill,  where  I  learnt 
how  many  miles  I  had  wandered-from  the  way.  The 
beautifully  secluded  deil  through  which  my  path  now 
led  in  recovering  the  main  road,  left  me  nothing  to 
regret  in  having  thus  added  to  my  journey.  It  was 
watered  by  a  deep  br«ok,  along  whose  steep  banks 
the  red-bud  and  the  wild  plum  put  ferth  their  delicate 
blossoms  in  rich  profusion,  and  the  various  singing 
birds,  which  the  glare  of  noon  had  driven  from  the 


»  The  publication  of  "  A  Winter  in  the  West" 
having  been  determined  upon,  the  four  intervening 
letters,  describing  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  sail  up 
the  Ohio,  and  the  various  points  of  interest  around 
Cincinnati,  with  a  sketch  of  the  society  in  that  beau- 
ful  town,  have  been  restrytd  for  puUicati«a  ip  • 
more  eompact  form.  '     \ 
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road  side  and  open  fields  far  into  the  forest,  kept  here 
the  woods  alive  with  mnsic. 

My  path,  at  first  but  little  more  than  an  Indian  trail, 
widened  at  last  into  something  like  a  wagon  road  ; 
and  I  came  finally  to  a  number  of  log  cabins,  scatter- 
ed along  the  road  at  some  distance  from  each  other- 
Near  one  of  one,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  at  seeing 
an  old  gray.headed  negro  ploughing  the  few  acres 
which  surrounded  the  miserable  shantee,  while  a 
■tont,  hale  looking  fellow  of  forty  was  lounging  indo- 
lently in  his  rude  and  dirty  doorway.  It  was  the  first 
object  I  had  seen  to  remind  nio  unpleasantly  that  I 
was  now  in  a  slave  State. 

A  pretty  cottage,  with  some  shrubbery  around  it, 
stood  near  the  spot  where  I  regained  the  highway 
toward  sunset ;  and  near  at  hand  was  a  small  grave 
yard,  protected  from  the  road  by  a  slight  fence,  with 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  along  its  border.  Pausing  a 
moment  to  observe  the  rarioas  rude  memorials  to  the 
dead  that  reared  their  gray  heads  in  the  yellow  sun. 
light,  my  attention  was  fixed  by  a  young  fair-haired 
girl  of  sixteen,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  new  made 
grave,  and  bending  her  head  toward  the  recent  sod, 
apparently  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  Upon  looking 
more  narrowly,  however,  I  discovered  that  she  was 
only  engaged  in  planting  flowers  around  a  spot  which 
was  probably  hallowed  in  her  alfections.  Her  bon* 
net  was  thrown  back  upon  her  shoulders ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  screen  her  features  from  view  except 
the  long  hair,  which  waved  in  locks  of  gold  on  either 
side  of  her  pensive  countenance,  which — so  intently 
was  she  kent  upon  her  graceful  task — was  only  com- 
pletely exposed  when  she  raised  her  head,  as  if  start- 
led by  the  sound  of  my  horde's  hoofs,  as  I  moved  from 
the  spot. 

The  evening  had  completely  settled  in  upon  the 
lower  grounds  as  I  looked  from  an  eminence  down 
into  the  little  valley  whence  rose  the  white  chimnies 
of  the  house  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  It  stood 
in  straggling  and  broken  form,  one  story  in  height, 
on  the  margin  of  a  lively  brook,  which  rattled  along 
the  base  of  the  hill ;  the  various  buildings  compre- 
hended in  the  mansion  making  quite  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance as  they  extended  their  low  and  irregular 
front  along  the  road  side.. There  was  a  fence  of  rough 
slabs,  whitewashed,  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  the 
porch,  with  a  number  of  different  lengths  placed  up- 
right near  it,  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  horse 
block  to  mount  from  and  a  style  to  cross  the  fence 
with.  A  limping  gray.headed  negro  received  my 
horse  at  the  door,  while  the  landlord  took  my  saddle- 
bags, and  ushered  me  int«  a  wainscotted  and  white- 
washsd  chamber,  where  another  traveler,  who  had 
arrived  but  a  few  minutes  before  me,  was  comfort- 
ing himself  with  the  contents  ot  a  pitcher  of  cider, 
which  stood  at  his  elbow.  ''Come,  sir,  come,"  he 
exclaimed,  upoa  my  entrace — "  Conic,  sir,  take  a 
drink ;  this  cider  goes  very  well  after  an  evening 
ride."  "  Help  yourself,  stranger,"  added  the  land- 
lord, "  while  I  tote  your  plunder  into  the  other  room." 
Then,  while  I  joined  the  cider  drinker  in  his  thin  po. 
tations,  the  landlord  seon  returned,  and  finding  that 
my  immediate  destination  was  Lexington,  be  told  me, 
with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  that  "  I  would  have 
company  all  the  way,  for  that  that  gentleman  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  morning."  The  other,  a  plain  farmer, 
with  whom  I  had  now  exchanged  some  common, 
places  about  agriculture,  which  nearly  exhausted  my 
stuck  of  information  on  that  subject,  rejoined  with 
animativa  that  he  was  very  glad  I  was  going  his 
way,  as  "  he  allowed  the  gentleman  to  be  right  good 
company,  and  he  did  not  mistrust  but  what  we'd  have 
a  tip.top  time  of  it." 

The  faintest  streakings  of  dawn  were  hardly  per- 
ceptible in  the  east  when  our  horses  were  brought  to 
the  door  the  next  morning ;  and  mounting  by  the  light 
of  the  young  moon,  which  showed  like  a  mere  gash 
in  the  blue  vestare  of  heaven,  we  meved  in  a  brisk  trot 
from  the  door  of  the  hostelrie.  The  twilght  seemed 
to  be  losing  its  sombreness  as  we  gained  the  top  of 
th9  opposite  hill ;  and  then  entering  a  wood  of  an 
cient  beeches,  the  chirp  of  the  grey  squirrel,  and 
the  grating  call  of  the  nu-ma-twa,  or  cat-bird,  impa- 
tient to  commence  his  morning  song,  rivalling  in 
sweetness  the  finest  music  of  the  woods,  foretold 
the  approach  of  day  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sun  was  alrea- 
dy up,  and  the  wild  bee  bumming  around  the  blos- 
soms of  a  majestic  tulip  tree,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
forest  beneath  its  gnarled  branches  that  extended 
across  the  road,  and  framed  in  a  miniature  view  of 
cultivated  country  below  us,  whose  aspect  beneath 
the  uprising  sun  was  perfectly  delicious.  "Save 
your  praises,  stranger,  until  you  get  twenty  miles 
nearer  to  Lexington,"  cried  my  companion,  as  I  gave 
loose  to  my  admiration  and  delight  in  no  measured 
terms.  The  scenery  of  this  part  of  Kentucky  re- 
minded  me  much  of  that  in  the  eastern  section  of 


Putnam  county  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
were  the  same  abrupt  hills,  cultivated  apparently  to 
the  utmost,  wherever  their  inclination  was  not  too 
great  for  the  plough,  and  having  all  their  steep  places 
covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  treea, 
while  at  every  interval  between  their  bases  some 
saucy  brook  would  make  iis  presence  known  as  it 
capered  along  over  the  stones  that  paved  its  path  to 
some  more  majestic  and  tranquil  stream. 

It  was  high  noon  when  I  approached  the  environs 
of  Georgetown,  and  looked  down  from  an  eminence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elkhorn — a  pretty  winding  stream 
about  fifty  yards  wide — upon  its  beautiful  race- 
course. It  was  an  immense  meadow  of  the  finest 
and  firmest  turf,  studded  here  and  there  with  noble 
elms  and  sycamores  the  original  growth  of  the  forest 
and  having  two  sides  bounded  by  the  river,  while 
thickly  inclosed  grounds,  scattered  copses,  or  sunny 
slopes,  waving  with  new  wheat,  gave  repose  to 
the  eye  upon  the  remaining  two.  The  town  itself 
looked  very  flourishing,  and  appeared  to  be  well 
built,  chiefly  of  brick ;  but  wishing  to  reach  Lex- 
ington  early  in  the  evening,  I  rode  directly 
through  it. 

The  country  now  became  much  more  level,  and 
the  soil  richer  than  any  I  had  seen  since  crossing 
the  Ohio.  The  inclosurex,  too,  were  all  in  better 
order,  and  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  some 
of  those  beautiful  wooded  pastures,  which,  as  they 
are  the  pride  of  Kentucky,  are  peculiar,  I  believe, 
to  this  State.  An  occasional  villa,  embosomed  in 
trees  and  shrubbery,  was  soon  after  observable. 
The  distance  at  which  they  stood  from  the  road  in- 
dicating the  taste  of  their  proprietors  in  one  es- 
sential point,  while  it  left  one  to  guess  how  it 
had  displayed  itself  in  others.  xhe  frequency  of 
these  tasteful  residences  continued  increasing,  until 
the  collection  at  last  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
village,  and  finally,  after  travelling  a  few  hun. 
dred  yards  on  a  M'Adamized  road,  I  foand  my 
self  riding  over  paved  streets  through  the  beautiful- 
town  of  Lexington,  the  various  gardens  and  shrub 
bery  around  the  doors  of  the  houses  leading  one  so 
insensible  into  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  that 
you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  place  before  becoming 
aware  that  you  have  passed  the  suburbs.  The  town, 
which  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  a  level  plot  of 
ground,  is  well  built  of  brick  and  wood,  and  has  the 
sidewalks  of  its  broad  streets  almost  invariably 
lined  with  ornamental  trees;  so  that,  with  the  nu- 
merous vacant  lots  cultivated  as  gardens,  and  in 
which  even  thus  early,  the  song  of  the  mocking- 
bird may  be  heard,  Lexington  approaches  nearer 
to  the  rtu  in  urbe  than  any  town  of  its  size  th»t  I 
have  seen. 

Soon  after  entering  the  town,  my  fellow  traveller 
drew  up  his  horse  by  my  side,  and  mentioning  that 

we  must  part  here,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again, 
stranger,"  he,  for  the  first  time,  enquired  my  address 
with  some  interest,  and  took  a  very  kind  farewell  of 
me.  He  was  a  plain  and  unpretending  man,  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  spoke  upon  few  «ther 
subjects  besides  religion,  slavery,  and  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Kentucky  ;  but  the  attention  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  exposition  of  his  views,  while  study- 
ing him  as  a  fair  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
important  classes  in  the  community,  seemed  sufloi 
ciently  to  have  won  his  good  opinion ;  and  I  must 
say.  that  if  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  are  generally 
gifted  with  the  same  conscientiousness  and  modera 
tion,  with  equal  liberality  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment, they  will  compare  to  advantage  with  the  cul 
tivators  of  the  soil  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  Nor 
have  I  aa  yet,  since  crossing  the  Ohio,  met  with  any 
of  those  "  half-horse  and  half-alligator"  characters, 
which  flourishing  for  a  few  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  have  bow  for  the  most  part  withdrawn 
themselves  beyond  the  frontiers,  or  live  chiefly  in  the 
imagiaatiun  of  those  who  confound  the  wild  boat, 
men  of  the  western  waters  with  the  far  different  peo. 
pie  who  dwell  upon  their  borders. 

1  am  now  established  for  a  few  days  at  Postle. 
thwaite's  Hotel  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  will  give  you,  in  my  next,  the  result  of  va- 
rious excursions  which  I  meditate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. H. 


earth  shook  so  violently,  that  that  alone  ruined  the 
ancient  Rio  Bamba,  which  may  afford  yon  some 
means  of  drawing  a  comparison.  A  run  of  land  about 
3  leagues  long  and  2  broad,  sunk,  with  the  forest 
which  covered  it ;  and  its  superficies  presents  now 
the  aspect  of  a  savamia,  covered  with  stones  and  sand. 
Although  the  trees  which  covered  the  spot  were  ag 
old  as  the  world,  there  has  not  a  root  of  them  remain- 
ed, nor  even  a  leaf  to  indicate  the  place  where  they 
stood. 

During  34  hours  that  the  oarth  shook  without  ceas- 
ing for  ene  instant,  the  town  and  environs  were  ren- 
dered a  heap  of  ruins  ;  the  cottages  of  the  peasanta 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  which  yawned  at 
every  point,  and  the  churches  of  Santiago  and  Sa- 
bundoi  were  ruined,  and  also  my  house,  under  the 
ruins  of  which  I  was  buncd.  But,  as  if  by  a  miracle 
I  escaped  from  my  sepulchre ;  for  the  same  convul- 
sion which  swallowed  up  my  house,  threw  it  up  after- 
wards upon  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  and  I  then 
managed  to  get  out,  although  I  was  dreadfully  crip- 
pled. The  waves  which  the  earth  formed,  rolled,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  similar  to  those  of  the  sea, 
and  to  as  great  a  height  as  happens  when  the  ocean 
is  enraged  by  a  tempest.  Eighty  per»oru  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  them,  with  all  their  live  stock  ;  and  the 
only  ones  that  could  escape  were  those  of  us  who 
were  able  to  run  up  a  hill,  which,  although  it  shook 
as  well  as  the  rest,  did  not  sink,  neither  did  the  wav- 
ing of  the  earth  affect  it.         Pedbo  Leon  Y  Lorez. 


Ti!E  Earthquake  in  SotrrH  America. — A  newspa- 
per, brought  by  the  Orbit,  Captain  Moncrieff,  from 
Jamaica,  contains  some  additional  particulars  of  this 
dreadful  calamity. 

Pasto,  22<i  Feb.  1834. — I  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  town  of  Santiago,  adjoining  the  parish  of  Sibundoi, 
situated  to  the  east,  and  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14 
leagues,  was  built  over  a  hidden  volcano,  which  burst 
on  the  2dth  ult.  at  7  o'clock  in  the  monftng.    The 


From  Canton. — By  the  fast  sailing  ship  Horatio, 
Capt.  Howland,  which  sailed  on  the  2d  of  March, 
Canton  papers  have  been  received  here  dating  only 
three  and  a  half  months  back.  They  contain,  how- 
ever, but  little  news.  The  paper  of  the  latest  date 
says,  "  We  hear  from  native  authority  that  another 
disturbance  has  broken  out  amengst  the  hill  iribas 
on  the  borders  of  Canton  Province,  near  Leen-cbow. 
Troops,  it  is  said,  have  been  ordered  to  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  submission." 

The  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  misaitmahes  from 
Macao,  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  an  old 
claim  set  up  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  permit  no 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  visit  Asia,  without 
his  royal  license  being   first  obtained. 

The  last  week  has  been  prolific  in  arrivals,  con. 
sisting  of  no  less  than  three  American  vessels  from 
England ;  one  «f  them  Amanda,  sailed  so  lately  as 
the  18th  October,  from  London,  brings  only  three 
newspapers,  which  contain  nothing  of  interest.  The 
other  ships  are  the  Alart,  sailed  15th  September 
from  Lsndon  and  the  Philip  1st  from  Liverpool,  SOth 
September ;  the  packets  of  neither  of  which  are  yet 
delivered. 

Report  states  that  a  leading  house  in  London  bad 
sent  off  a  courier  in  July  last,  with  despatches  for 
Canton,  by  the  sverland  routs  through  Russia  and 
Siberia,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  before  the  ships  then 
sailing.  We  think  it  difficult  to  believe,  however, 
that  an  undertaking  so  unlikely  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  shoidd  have  been  seriously  coniem. 
plated,  far  less  attempted. 

We  learn  that  the  Russian  State  Councillor,  Fass, 
Secretary  to  the  Russian  Academy  of  Scieaces,  was 
about  to  set  out  from  St.  Petersbarg  *o  Pekin,  through 
the  eastern  Siberia,  and  had  determined  to  devota 
three  years  to  the  journey. 

Steam  Communication  xcith  Suez. — Wc  are  happy 
to  observe  that  effectual  measures  have  been  at 
length  resolved  upon  to  establish  a  steam  communi- 
cation with  Suez,  not  only  from  Bombay,  but  also 
from  Bengal. 

The  intention  aapears  to  be  that  four  quarterly 
trips  shall  be  made  in  the  year,  two  by  the  govern, 
ment  steamer  Hugh  Lindsay  from  Bombay,  and  two 
by  the  private  steamer  Forbes,  from  Calcutta. 


From  Jamaica. — The  ship  Orbit,  from  Kingston, 
has  brought  files  of  papers  to  the  2Ut  ult.  Nothing 
important  can  be  gathered  from  them  in  regard  to  the 
complexion  of  affairs  in  the  English  islands. 

"Our  accounts"  says  a  Kingston  paper  of  May 
16th,  "from  the  country  by  yesterday's  post  are 
neither  flattering  nor  disheartening.  Some  corras- 
pondents  dread  the  approach  of  the  first  of  August, 
while  others  anticipate  happier  times.  We  hope  the 
latter  will  not  prove  false  prophets.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  the  Police  force  is  organizing  with  a  great- 
er rapidity  than  was  expected  :  yet  some  complain  of 
pay,  &c.  When  the  House  meets,  their  first  duty 
will  be  to  settle  this  question. 

The  Despatch  states,  that  the  Marquis  of  Sliffo 
was  much  indisposed.  ^  r  .     .;■  . 
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II.  M.  ship  Fort«  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  14th 
from  Barbadoes,  with  i^O.OOO  sterling,  all  in  shil- 
lings and  sixpences,  which  had  been  transhipped 
from  H.  M.  ship  Belvidera.  A  Kingston  paper  of 
the  20th  says :  "  The  quantity  of  specie  issued  on 
Saturday  by  the  Receiver  General,  appears  to  have 
given  new  life  to  the  city.  Change  now  being  aflbrd- 
ed,  complaints  will  necessarily  cease." 

There  has  been  a  total  failure  of  the  plantain  crop 
in  Demarara. 

The  Legislature  of  Tertola  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions  expressive  of  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Government  for  the  distribution  of  the  compensation 
money. 

Kingston,  April  28  to  Mat  9». — Mr.  Christie, 
and  his  boy,  are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
near  Green  Bay,  as  the  boat,  paddle,  &,c.  had  been 
found. 

Spanish  Town.  April  25. — A  party  of  gentlemen, 
consisting  of  eight,  headed  by  John  Sterling,  £cq. 
proceeded  about  one  o'clock  this  tmrniot;,  from  this 
Town  to  the  wood  above  TuUoch's  Estate,  and  «d 
joining  Keith  Hall,  the  property  of  J.  G.  Vidal.  Esq. 
in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  for  the  purpose  of  brenk- 
ing  up  the  haunt  of  a  band  of  desperate  runaways, 
located  in  the  midst  of  that  extensive  wood,  who 
have  been  for  some  time  committing  depredations 
on  the  adjoining  properties  to  a  very  great  extent,  es- 
pecially  among  the  cattle.  These  gentlemen,  alter 
a  very  fatiguing  search  in  the  woods,  discovered 
their  haunt,  surrounded  their  huts,  and  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  succeeded  in  capturing  ten  of  the 
gang,  amsng  whom  was  (by  her  allegation)  a  free 
woman.  Several  shots  were  fired  by  these  brigands, 
and  they  resisted,  with  neord  in  hand,  their  assail- 
ants ;  the  latter,  however,  as  above  stated,  mastered 
them,  not  without  being  unavoidably  obliged  lo  in- 
flict some  wounds  upon  three  or  four  of  them.  They 
then  searched  their  huts  and  found  the  carcases  of 
four  beeves  cut  up,  and  a  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition,  Slc.  The  gallant  httle  corps  having  fired 
their  huts,  brought  them  and  their  booty  into  town. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tyrell,  has  commenced  an  action  a- 
gainst  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Despatch,  and  laid 
kis  damages  at  5000/ ;  Mr.  T.  having  been  accused 
in  aaid  paper  of  ill-treating  Mr.  John  Scott. 

The  Jamaica  Advertiser  of  May  30,  says — The 
quantity  of  Specie  issued  by  the  Receiver-General 
on  Saturnay,  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  the 
city.  Change  being  now  afforded,  complaints  will 
necessarily  cease. 

Hector  Mitchell,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Kingston,  had 
been  upset  in  his  carriage,  and  considerably  but  not 
dangerously  hurt. 

The  Ship  of  war  Forte,  Com.  Pell,  had  arrived 
at  Kingston  from  Barbadoes,  with  9U,000Z.  in  silver, 
which  sum  arrived  there  in  the  Bclviderc  from  Eng. 
land. 


Latkst  from  Europe. — By  the  packet  ship  Orphc 
us,  arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday,  we  have  received 
our   files  of  English  papers  to  May  the  16th.     The 
forttign  news  coiitaineil  in  them  is  of  trifling  amount, 
and  not  very  interesting  in  its  quality. 

The  Cotton  Market  continues  to  disappoint  mer- 
cantile expectation,  and  to  rise  under  the  pressure  of 
great  arrivals.     The  sales  continued  large. 

A  great  meeting  has  been  held  in  London  by  the 
dissenters,  for  ihc  purpose  of  petitioning  Purliament 
for  an  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Paris,  it  is  stated,  cannot  bo  said   to    be  tranquil. 

Accident  at  Toulon. — In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Wednesday,   M.  Eschesseriaux  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  Chamber  of  an  unfortuneate  event  which  i 
took  place  at  Toulon  the  day  of  the  King's  .ete,  when , 
J  an  American  frigate   in   that   port  fired  seven  times  i 
upon  a   Frencii  vessel  called  Le  Suffren,  and  killed  I 
two  of  the  crew.     He  was  inclined  to  think  that  this! 
misfortune  must  have  been  the  result  of  mistake  or! 
accident.     As  a  proof  of  this,   I  shall  read  a  letterj 
written  by  the  captain  of  the  American  frigate  to  the 
Mariiine  Prefect.     It  is  as  follows  : — *'  Sir-  It  is  with 
the  profondest  regret,  that  on  my  arrival  from  Mar- 
seilles I  learned  the  sad  accident  occasioned  by    the 
salute   given  by    my  frigate    in^honor  of  the  King's 
fete.    It  is  impessible  for  me  to  express  what  I  feel 
upon  this  occasion.     To  understand  it,  I  beg  of  y  >u 
lo  put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  my  situation,   and  I 
beg  of  you  to  except  the  most  positive  assurance  I 
can  give  you  of  the  profound  grief  of  all  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  American   vessels    who  were  at 
Toulon  when  this  faial  accident   happened."     The 
letter  then  slates,  that  the  man  whose  maligenco  had 


caused  the  accident  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and 
should  be  brought  to  a  court  martial.  The  captain 
terminates  his  letter  by  entreating,  that  as  a  tastimo. 
ny  of  the  regret  felt  for  the  accident,  asum  of5,000f., 
which  had  been  subcribed  by  the  officers  and  crews 
of  boath  the  American  vessels,  should  be  given  to 
the  families  of  the  sufferers. 

*•  Accounts  from  Alexandria  give  the  most  grati- 
fying details  respecting  Egypt.  Mehcmet  Ah  con- 
tinues  forwarding  with  unremitting  energy  the  work 
of^this  interesting  country's  regcnuraiion,  and  adopt 
ing  measures  to  increase  his  revenues,  and  to  im 
prove  bis  army  and  navy.  Egypt's  prosperity  being 
entirely  regulated  by  the  Nile's  foundation,  and  this 
being  very  irregular,  the  Pacba  has  taken  the  wise 
determinarion  of  establishing,  at  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  locks,  which,  by  commanding  ,thc  river's 
waters,  will  insure  their  annual  rise.  The  beneficial 
results  of  this  important  undertaking  are  incalcula. 
ble.  A  Polytechnic  school  for  tlie  formation  of  offi- 
cers, has  by  his  orders  been  established  at  Roulac. 
The  Professora  of  Matliematics,  Drawing,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.  are  Europeans. 

The  establishment  of  Railways  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  is  in  contemplation.  A  report,  stating  the 
probably  advantageous  results  of  this  undertaking, 
has  been,  after  his  own  request,  submitted  to  the 
Pacha's  consideralien. 

The  Sultan  seeing  himself,  contrary  to  the  most 
formal  assurances,  not  only  abandoned  by  his  prefen. 
ded  friends — the  English  and  French — but  hearing 
ing  them  unblushingly  express  the  high  satisfaction 
the  conduct  of  :hc  Emperor  towards  him  hod  given 
them,  has  rcluctently  ratified  the  treaty  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. In  remuneration  of  the  important  services 
which,  as  he  is  taught  to  believe,  Achmet  Pacha  has 
has  confierred  upon  his  country,  his  Highness  has 
granted  him,  for  life,  the  revenues  of  the  district  of 
Bolou  and  Gatstamboli,  in  Asia  Minor. 
France. 

"  Conflicts  between  the  students  who  frequent  the 
Guinguetlea  (tea-gardens,)  in  the  quarter  of  Mont 
Parnasse,  and  the  police,  and  between  the  populace 
and  some  soldiers  of  the  35th  regiment,  took  place 
on  Thursday  last,  outside  the  barriers,  and  appear, 
indeed,  to  be  of  hourly  occurrence.  Great  numbers 
of  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits  continue  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  daily  discharge  scores  of  prisoners  a- 
gainst  whom  no  evidence  appears  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  cases.  Dr.  Gervais  and  the  Editor  of 
the  Meesager  having  refused  to  go  to  trial  on  Satur- 
day, they  were  condemned  respectively  to  fines  of 
1000  francs,  and  to  imprisonment  for  an  alleged  li- 
bel on  tlie  police.  A  new  trial  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  curious  proceeding.  We  regret  to 
lesrn  that  very  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained 
for  the  consequences  of  the  first  fublic  discussion  of 
the  late  melancholy  events  in  Paris." 

The  latt  affair  at  Lyons. — Official  returns  from 
the  Arsenal  of  the  quantity  of  ammunition  con- 
sumed during  the  six  days  of  fighting  : — 2,204  can- 
non shot — 360,000  cartridges  (presurocd  musket) 
—580  kilogrammes,  or  nearly  1,200  English  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  for  mines  and  petards. 

The  National  Guard  of  Tarbes  and  of  twenty  dis 
tricts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons,  have  been  dis- 
solved. 

The  Courrier  de  Lyons  of  Tuesday  states,  that  on 
Sunday  last  a  numerous  body  of  working-dyers  as- 
sembled at  a  public  house  on  the  Quai  dc  Bon  Ren 
contee,  for  the  purpose  as  it  was  presumed.  f«r 
forming  a  combination  for  an  increase  of  wages. — 
They  were,  however,  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
police,  aided  by  strong  detachments  of  troops,  and  22 
of  them  seized  and  taken  to  prison.  A  powerful  sen. 
sation  was  created  in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  excesses  were  committed. 

Paris,  May  11. — The  budget  was  voted  yesterday 
en  masse,  by  a  majority  of  241  against  70.  The  a- 
mount  fixed  for  the  general  expenses,  is  1,030,090,- 
547  francs,  and  for  the  special  credit  allotted  to  pub- 
lic works,  27,.'>90,000  francs,  not  including  the  sup- 
plementary credit,  which  Soult  has  demanded,  and 
will  obtain,  of  thirty-six  millions,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tive army  to  420,000  men  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace. 

Cholera  in  Paris. — Seme  of  the  French  medical 
jonrnals  state  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
have  been  met  with  in  Paris  during  the  last  month ; 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  ihey  have  been  oi 
great  severity;  indeed,  from  those  which  are  given  in 
detail,  they  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  dis- 
ease was  no  more  than  is  usually  met  with  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  such  as  would  not 
have  attracted  the  slightest  notice  anterior  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  more  formidable  disease  from  the  east. 


Germany. 

Amsterdam,  May  6. — According  to  intclHgence 
from  Frankfort,  dated  3d  May,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived to-day,  some  disturbances  took  place  there  on 
the  night  of  the  2d.  Some  students  confined  in  the 
guard-house  broke  out,  the  soldiers  fired  on  them, 
and  the  report  having  caused  a  great  multitude  to 
collect,  many  citizens  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers.  Ten  innocent  persons,  it  is  said,  were  kill- 
ed in  this  manner.  Three  students  lost  their  lives, 
and  two  escaped. 

London,  May  14. — A  fatal  affray  took  place  at 
Frankfort  on  the  6th  instant,  between  the  populace 
and  the  armed  force  of  the  city.  Three  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  troops  should  occupy  the  city  to 
prevent  further  effusion  of  blood. 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  6ih  insi.  from  Frank- 
fort : — "  The  unfortunate  occurrences  of  the  3d 
instant  have  created  great  ferment  here.  The  Se- 
nate, the  Legislative  body,  the  burghers,  and  the 
armed  force  of  the  town,  particularly  the  Company 
of  Chasseurs,  cry  out  against  one  another  with  daily 
increasing  acrimony.  Yesterday  morning,  at  7 
o'clock,  the  funeral  of  Frederick  Schreiner,  a  black- 
smith, who  was  killed  before  the  constable's  guard 
house,  was  followed  to  the  burying.ground,  which  is 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  by  a  very  great 
crowd  of  people.  In  the  course  of  the  day  several 
serious  disturbances  occurred  at  the  public  houses 
in  the  suburbs,  in  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  seriously  wounded.  Similar  disorders  arose 
in  the  commune  of  Bornheim,  where  also  blood  was 
shed.  At  nightfall  a  large  body  of  Austriaus  enter, 
ed  the  Zeil,  the  central  street,  and  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  tho  multitude  which  surrounded  the 
guard-house,  uttering  desperate  threats.  An  as* 
sembly  of  the  burghers  of  Frankfort  have  agreed 
upon  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  Legislative  body, 
complaining  of  the  police,  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  the  soldiers,  who  fired  upon  the  people.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  signed  by  800  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens, and  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
irritation  will  continue  to  increase  until  satisfaction 
is  granted." 

Spain  and  Portdoal. 
London,  12th  May. — It  now  turns  out  that  ihe  a 
count  of  the  embaraation  of  Don  Carlos  for  Eng- 
land, at  least  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, is  a  fabrication.  From  the  quarter,  how. 
ever,  in  which  it  was  circulated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  piece  of  intelligence  was  traaa- 
milted  by  the  telegraph  to  Paris,  and  that  the  op. 
probium  therefore  of  such  an  infamous  deception 
does  not  rest  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  At  pre- 
sent the  whole  affair  is  involved  in  so  much  mystery 
that  it  is  impoissible  even  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the 
exact  origin  of  it,  but  every  one  in  any  way  con. 
necteJ  with  Spain,  is  highly  indignant  at  the  impu- 
tation, and  will  not  spare  any  trouble  to  bring  the  au- 
shors  of  it  to  l^ght. 

Aranjuez,  May  5. — The  treaty  ofalliance  between 
England  and  France  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  tho 
Peninsula  has,  probably,  been  already  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  details  have  not  yet  been 
published  in  this  country,  although  some  illdefined 
rumors  have  got  into  circulation  on  the  subject. 

The  Portuguese  question  may  now  be  said  to  be 
settled,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  generally 
must  henceforth  lose  much  of  the  interest  which  has 
hitherto  attached  to  them.  It  is  true  there  are 
croakers  at  Aranjeuz  who  makes  themselves  heard 
as  loudly  as  in  other  places,  and  who  seem  to  take  a 
perverse  delight  in  anticipating  the  horrors  ol  a 
general  war.  The  departure  of  M.  Liebermann,  the 
Ministor  of  Prussia,  from  Madrid,  without  leaving 
behind  him  a  Charge  d'Affaires,  as  the  Neapolitan 
ilinister  had  done,  has  served  to  give  some  color  to 
these  alarms.  Among  better  informed  people,  how. 
ever,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  northern  alliance  will 
acquiesce  very  quietly  in  the  new  arrangements,  and, 
like  certain  ill-tempered  curs,  however  much  they 
may  growl  for  a  little,  will  only  fawn  the  mora  they 
are  beaten. 

In  pursuance  of  a  new  arrangement,  a  strong 
Spanish  force  has  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Porta, 
guese  General,  the  Baron  Bemordo  de  Sa.  Boats  of 
draught  and  burden  and  evi^ry  sort  of  wheel  carriage 
to  be  found  near  the  frontier  has  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  expedition,  so  that  we  may  daily 
expect  to  hear  that  a  blow  has  been  struck  in  Portu. 
cal,  which  if  promptly  followed  up,  will  not  only  do. 
cide  the  fate  of  the  Usurper,  but  with  him  the  hopes 
of  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  but  u>o  evident  that  these 
more  vigorous  measure  have  not  been  begun  a  sin. 
gle  day  too  soon.    The  latest  inteligence  from  tho 
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sMt  of  war  in  the  norlhem  pronvinces  ib  far  from 
being  of  a  flattering  description.  The  despatch  of 
Quesada  is  undestood  by  those  who  are  best  ac 
nuaiBt«d  with  the  subject  as  little  better  than  an 
apelogy  for  a  y^^i  serious  defeat. 

Latest  feox  Europe. — By  thej  Sovereign,  Capt. 
Gri8ir*ld ;  the  Eagle,  Captain  Lyon ;  and  the  Henri 
IV  Captain  Castoflf, — we  have  received  European 
papers  to  the  20th  ult.  With  much  speculation  upon 
the  afiairs  of  the  continent,  they  contain  hardly  a  fact 
of  interest  enough  to  copy. 

The  dates  from  Paris  are  to  May  15th.  Arrests, 
particularly  of  editors,  continued  to  be  frequent. 

Two  extraordinary  votes  or  credit  for  the  War  De 
partment,  amounting   to   about   £890,000    sterling, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Tues. 
day  ;  one  portion  of  it,  however,  by  a  majority  of  54 
only. 

Port*  iVay  15. — The  King  has  granted  from  hi  a 
privy  purse  the  sum  of  lO.OOOfr.  to  be  distributed  at 
Lyons  amongst  the  innocent  victims  at  the  late  riots. 

The  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  has  been  lost, 
but  the  minority  was  so  respectable  in  numbers,  that 
ths  passage  of  a  similar  measure  at  no  distant  day  is 
very  probable.  Ministers  opposed  the  measure.^ 
On  the  subject  of  Portuguese  aflairs.  Lord  Palmerston 
stated,  in  answer  to  some  quastions  that  were  put  to 
him  in  the  House,  •*  that  a  treaty  which  related  t« 
the  affairs  oi  the  Peninsula  had  been  signed  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  England,  Franca,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  it 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  ;  that  the 
ratiGcati«ns  of  three  of  the  parties  had  been  received 
in  London  ;  that  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  Portugal  had  been  officially  announced,  and 
that  it  might  be  confidantly  expected  that  the  vessel 
bearing  it  would  reach  England  in  a  few  days. 

At  the  levee  of  the  King  of  England,  on  the  7th 
ult..  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton  and  Lieut.  Alex.  Slidell, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Vail,  the  United  States  Charge  de' Affaires. 

The  cotton  market  continued  in  a  very  animated 
state,  with  a  gradual  advance  in  prices. 

FaoM  EuaoPK. — ^y  the  packet  ship  Silas  Richards, 
Capt.  Nye,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th 
ult.  we  have  received  our  files  of  English  papers  up 
to  that  date. 

The  only  news  of  especial  interest  is  the  decease 
of  the  true  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty.  General  La. 
fayette,  of  which  our  readers  will  find  an  account 
en  page  384. 

Liverpool,  May  24. — On  Thursday  week  the  an- 
nual debate  on  the  septennial  act  took  place,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  After  a  sharp  discussion 
^■distmguished  for  very  little  argument  and  very  many 
words — the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  50. 

It  <■  generally  rumored  that  ministers  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  have  come,  or  are  coming,  to  some  sort  of 
a  compromiss  on  tho  Irish  tithe  bill.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Bbrington 
have  coaamunicated  with  the  member  for  Dublin  on 
this  point ;  and  it  is  said  that  Sir  Henry  Parnell  has 
been  employed  by  ministers  to  negotiate  the  matter. 
It  is  f  upposed  that  if  the  appropriation  clauso  be  not 
adopted  this  session,  it  will  be  left  over  for  subse 
quent  consideration,  which,  no  doubt,  would  end  in 
its  adoption.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  just  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  tho  Dublin  Filot.  Speaking 
of  ministers,  he  says : — 

"They  have  solemnly  pledged  the  Parliament  to 
remove  *  the  just  complaints'  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
A  cabinet  minister — one  of  the  first  in  rank,  and  one 
of  the  highest  in  talent — has  publicly  and  unequivo- 
cally declared  that  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  as  it 
relates  to  the  established  church  in  its  present  form, 
'is  a  just  complaint.'  Shall  it  be  redressed  ?  Alas! 
I  fear  not.  But  why  should  I  fear  either  alternative  ? 
If  this  •  just  complaint'  be  redressed,  then  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  have  obtained  a  great,  a  solid,  a  per. 
inanent  advantage.  If  it  be  not  redressed,  then  the 
honest,  the  undismayed  repealers,  will,  with  me, 
point  to  the  falsification  of  the  Address,  and,  exclaim- 
ing  against  '  the  living  lie,*  feel  more  deeply  how 
impossible  it  will  be  to  expect  justice  from  any  other 
than  a  domestic  legislature.  *  *  »  For  my  part, 
lam  ready  to  make  every  $acrifiee  to  obtain  thtful- 
^Iment  of  that  promite." 

The  newspapers  say  that  Mr.  O'Coimell  is  to  be 
made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  At  present, 
we  suspect  that  this  is  a  premature  announcemeat. 


If  ministers  will  stop  "  agitation"  by  doing  justice  to 
Ireland,  we  do  not  see  why  the  best  lawyer  in  Ire- 
land— which  O'Connell  is — should  not  be  placed  on 
that  bench  which  Curran  occupied. 

[From  the  National.  May  20.J 

Spain — A  letter  from  Madrid,  of  the  17th,  says : 

"  Our  President  of  the  Council  has  just  transmit- 
ted an  official  note  to  the  Reprenen'atives  of  the 
Powers  which  have  not  yet  recognized  our  Queen, 
inviting  them  to  do  so  immediately,  because,  since 
the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Sovereigns  have 
had  ample  time  to  convince  themselves  that  the 
Spanish  nation  considers  Isabella  as  Queen  both  de 
facto  and  de  jure,  and  that  the  weak  minority  which 
is  fighting  in  Navarre  in  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  is 
not  a  party,  but  a  taction.  Should  this  recognition 
not  be  immediately  made,  the  President  of  the 
Council  intimates  to  those  that  may  refuse,  that  they 
may  apply  for  their  passports  in  24  hours. 

"The  Foreign  Ministers,  doubtless,  after  con- 
certing together,  replied,  that  they  expected  the  or- 
ders of  their  Cabinet  on  the  communication  which 
had  just  been  addressed  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
as  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Statute.  I'he  Papal  Nuncio, 
who  received  a  similar  communication,  has  answered 
to  the  same  effect.  This  act  of  our  Ministry  is  not 
public,  but  you  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  it  was 
previously  discussed  with  the  Plenipotentaries  of 
France  and  England. 

•'Since  the  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance between  France,  England  and  Portugal,  has 
been  made  known  here,  our  troops  n»  longer  content 
themselves  with  seeking  in  Portugal  after  a  grotes. 
que  Pretender  ;  they  combat  the  Miguelites  in  con- 
cert with  the  Generals  of  Don  Pedro. 

"  General  Quesada,  greatly  mortified  by  his  late 
defeat  near  Viit«ria,  has  taken  the  field  with  6,300 
men.  to  combat  Zumalacarreguy.  The  Goverment 
has  just  given  orders  tu  all  the  columns  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  and  in  part  of  Ar- 
ragon,  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  his  assistance. 
Part  of  our  garrison  is  gone  to  take  up  positions  on 
the  road  to  Burgos,  and  to  cover  the  points  which  the 
other  troops  have  left."  | 

A  courier  arrived  yesterday  from  Constantinople 
with  the  answer  of  Admiral  Roussin  to  the  despatch 
announcmg  his  appointment  as  Minister  of  Marine. — 
The  Admiral  entreats  his  Majesty  to  permit  him  ,to 
retain  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  conse- 
quence Admiral  Jacob  has  been  appoin:ed  Mmister 
of  the  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  and  last  night  took 
the  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  Ordon- 
nance  by  which  the  above  appointment  is  made  ap. 
pears  in  the  Moniteur  of  this  morning. 

Vienna,  May  6. — We  know  for  certain  tliat  the 
Poles  are  to  leave  Switzerland.  It  seems  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  adjacent  states  have  render- 
ed the  Confederation  much  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  well-founded  remonstrances  that  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  it.  In  this  case  it  acts  conformably  to  its 
own  interest ;  for  what  would  become  of  its  foreign 
commerce  if  all  the  issues  were  closed  against  it.  In 
terest  is  paramount  to  principles,  and  whatever  at. 
tachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Poles  may  exist  even 

at  Berne  iiijalcertain  party,  it  must  give  way  to  neces 
sity. 

Brussels,  May  19. — The  Court  will  go  into 
mourning  for  a  month,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Royal. 

The  remains  of  the  Prince  will  be  embalmed,  and 
deposited  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  in  the  sepul 
chral  vault  of  the  Dukes  oi'  Brabant.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  funeral  will  not  take  place  for  several  days 
It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  inter  the  remains  of 
the  Prince  in  the  Cathedral  of  Malincs,  but  it  has 
been  decided  that  they  shall  be  transferred  to  Brus- 
sels. ■  .■a 

Their  Majesties  saw  nobody  the  day  before  yes 
terday.  We  are  told  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  profound  affiiction  which  they 
feel  at  the  loss  of  the  first  fruit  of  their  union.  The 
King  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  effort  to  sign 
some  of  the  letters  of  notification  laid  before  him  by 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Ministers  and 
several  persons  high  in  office  went  to  Lacken,  but 
could  not  be  admitted.  The  Theatres  will  be  closed 
for  three  days. 

The  sepulchral  vault  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  was  opened 
on  the  19th.  Several  tombs  and  numerous  epitaphs 
of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Brabant  were  found ;  one  in 
particular,  of  the  date  of  1380,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  On  the  tomb  was  deposited  an  enor 
mous  silver  sword,  with  the  arms  of  Brabant  chased 
on  it ;  on  another  tomb  is  a  gold  vase,  with  the  arme 
^of  Austria,  coatainiog  the  heart  of  the  Archduke  Er- 


nest, who  died  Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 


SUMMARY. 


Dr.  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  states 
that  there  is  a  colony  of  Gipsies  in  Louisiana.  They 
were  brought  over  by  the  French  at  an  early  period, 
and  colonized.  They  have  lost,  however,  their 
wandering  gipsey  habits,  and  attend  to  regular  buai. 
ness.  Their  complexion  is  darker  than  the  French, 
and  they  still  call  themselves  gipsies  or  Egyptians. 

A  new  Muzzle. — In  tl»e  Select  Council  on  Th«'rs- 
dry  evening  last,  as  we  learn  from  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,  Mr.  Meredith  introduced  an  ordinance,  cal. 
culated  more  effectually  than  those  now  in  existence, 
to  secure  our  citizens  against  the  dangers  apprehen. 
ded  from  dogs  in  the  summer  season-  It  provides 
that  after  the  first  of  July  next,  instead  of  the  leather 
strap  now  used,  all  dogs  shall  be  muzzled  with  a  sub. 
stantial  wire  basket,  placed  so  as  efTcctoally  to  en- 
close the  mouth,  and  prevent  snapping  or  biting.  This 
muzzle  is  believed  to  be  much  easier  for  the  animal 
than  the  strap  now  used,  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  is 
more  efi'eetual.  A  dog  with  a  strap  is  not  prevented 
from  biting,  but  with  the  wire  basket,  this  will  be  im- 
possible,  as  the  whole  mouth  is  enclosed.  The  aper- 
tures between  the  wires  will  enable  him  to  drink 
witli  as  much  facility  as  if  he  were  without  a  muzzle. 
The  ordinance  wns  adopted  without  opposition,  and 
promptly  concurred  in  by  the  Common  Council. 

Some  persons  lately  employed  in  quarrymg  stones 
at  Guernsey,  Ohio,  came  across  the  body  of  an  Indian 
child  completely  petrified.  This  extraordinary  cp^ci. 
men  was  found  imbedded  in  a  solid  mass  sf  rock,  aitd 
has  tlie  appearance  of  a  stone  image,  somewhat  im- 
perfect, to  be  sure,  yet  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  out. 
line  of  a  yoimg  Indian — done  in  limestone.  A  small 
row  of  Indian  beads  (too  hard  originally  to  need  petri. 
faction,  wc  suppose)  was  found  in  the  same  cavity. 

Large  and  Valuable  Cargo. — The  fine  new  ship 
Solon,  Captain  Dambert,  of  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.)  for 
Liverpool,  being  her  first  voyage,  was  cleared  this 
morning  by  L.  Trapmann,  with  a  cargo  of  1900  bales 
of  Cotton,  w^eighing  618,607  pounds,  and  valued  at 
1101,151  89.— [Charleston  Patriot,  Jane  14.j 

Interesting  Meeting. — It  is  intended  that  the  Ju- 
piter shall  sail  for  Liberia  on  Wednesday.  Among 
the  passengers  will  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mis- 
sionary and  Physician  ;  Mr.  Searl,  a  graduate  of  Am. 
herst  College,  and  Mr.  Finley,  a  graduate  of  Prince, 
ton.  Teachers,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  of  this  city.  Mr.  Searl  is  also  the  Vice. 
Agent  of  the  New  York  City  Colonization  Society, 
charged  uith  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  locating 
the  proposed  new  Colony. — Dr.  Webb,  from  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C.  and  Dr.  M'Dawell,  from  Edinburgh, 
Physicians,  in  the  employ  of  the  Parent  Society,  will 
also  sail  in  the  Jupiter — together  with  Eunice  Sharp, 
a  col  orcd  woman  of  education  and  piety,  from  Ver. 
mont,  who  goes  forth  of  her  own  accord  and  notion, 
to  devote  herself  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Africa. 
Preparatory  to  the  embarkation  of  this  self.dcvottrd 
band,  appropriate  religious  services  were  last  even- 
ing celebrated  in  the  Brick  Church,  in  which  the  con. 
grcgation  of  the  late  Cedcr  street  Church  united. — 
An  admirable  address  for  the  occasion  was  pronoun, 
ced  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  and  the  concluding 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Young — [Com.  Advertiser  of 
yesterday.] 

Liberia  Herald. — Several  gentlemen  csnnected 
with  the  type,  printing,  and  paper  business,  have 
thought  it  time  that  the  Herald  should  appear  in  anew 
dress.  Some  of  the  donations  are  as  follows  :  E. 
White,  lOOlbe.  small  pica;  Connor  &  Cooke.  IOfllbi>. 
pica  and  a  small  font  two  line  do.,  G.  &.  D.  Bruce, 
job  type,  flowers,  &,c.  Hoe  &,  Co.  three  pair  cases, 
brass  rules  ;  printing  office  fuiniture,  &c.  Grscic, 
Prime  &.  Co.  six  reams  medium  paper;  Editors  Ob. 
server,  two  reams  imperial  do.— [Jour,  of  Com.] 

Le  Reparateur,  of  Lyons,  gives  tlie  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  the  behavior  of  a^French  sol. 
durmg  the   late  riots  in  that  city  : — "  In  the 
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Qaartier  du  College,  just  at  the  termination  of  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  soldiers  and  citizens, 
one  of  the  insurgents  suddenly  rushed  forward,  and 
putting  his  musket  almost  to  the  face  of  a  soldier, 
pulled  tlie  trigger.  The  musket  missed  fire,  upon 
which  ths  roan  throwing  off  his  jacket,  kneeled 
down,  and  addressing  the  soldier,  said,  "  It  is  now 
your  turn — here  is  my  breast ;  I  am  a  Republican.** 
The  soldier  did  not  move  from  his  ranks,  nor  did  he 
j  offer  to  raise  his  musket,  but  coolly  said,  "  I  don't 
know  how  to  fire  so  close,"  and  allowed  the  iub  to 
{depart." 
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The  29lh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  City  has  been 
published,  and  shows  gratifying  results  of  their 
extensive  and  faithful  operations.  The  advantage- 
conferred  upon  the  city  by  these  invaluable  institu. 
tions  can  hardly  be  too  highly  prized,  or  too  careful- 
ly guarded  aod  perpetuated.  So  excellent  and  et- 
ticient  is  the  system  of  this  Society,  that  its  adop. 
tioB,  on  prvper  modifications,  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  other  cities  and  indeed  to  many 
smaller  towns. 

Eviract  from  the  Report  of  the  Trustees.  In  the 
report  of  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  on 
the  registers  of  the  26  schools,  contained  in  the  11 
buildmgs  belonging  to  ^e  society,  and  in  the  school 
at  the  Alms-house,  ...         7,034 

And  of  6  primary  seho  .Is,    ...  792 

Making  a  total  of       •        .        .  7826 

at  that  time  under  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
the  sAciety.  Since  that  period,  there  have  been 
14,214  received  into,  and  1U,774  have  left  the  day 
schools ;  and  there  are  now  attending  them  the 
greatly  increased  number,  which  is  classed  as  fol- 
lows : 
On  Registers  of  11  Boys'  Schools,  3354 
Do.  11  Girls'  do.  2795 

Do.  3  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools 

viz.  No.  1,  6,  and  9, 
7  primary  departments,  1412  1412 

17  Schools,  745    870 


450    227 


Boys,  59G1,  Gl's,  5304 
Showing  a  total  of  11,255  children   now  belonging 
to  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

There  are  at  this  time  in  the  employ  of  the  public 
school  society,  49  teachers,  28  assistant  teachers,  and 
75  monitors — the  aggregate  of  whose  salaries  for  a 
year  amount  to  35,650  dollars. 

The  following  account  of  the  employment  and  im- 
provement  of  the  children  during  the  past  year,  is  too 
interesting  not  to  deserve  a  place  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  land. 

The  first  class  learn  the  alphabet,  and  the  ninth  is 
the  highest  reading  class. 

2259  have  been  promoted  from  1st   to  2d     Class. 
3343         do  do  2d  to  3d         do 

2546        do  dk  3d  to  4th      do 

2525        do  is  4th  to  5th       do 

1557        do  4^  5th  to  6th      do 

1691         do  ..'.igf  6th  to  7th      do 

1303        do  <k>  7th  to  8th      do 

563        do  do  8th  to  9th      do 

1890        do    to  writing  on  paper. 
3391         do     to  addition  and  subslraction. 
2375         do     to  mulpiication  and  division. 
1143        do     to  the  compound  of  lat  four  rules. 
714         do     to  reduction. 
497         do     to  rule  of  three. 
963        do     to  practice. 
Of  the  6826   children  in   the  Schools,   as  distin. 
guished  from  those  that  are  primary,  and  the  pri- 
mary departments,  there  are — 
1838  studying  Geography. 
874        do      Grammar. 

93        do      Book.Keeping. 
381         do      History. 
523        do       Astronomy. 
136        do       Algebra. 

[The  report  was  signed  by  Peter  A.  Jay,  President, 
Robert  C.  Cornell,  Vice  President,  George  T.  Trim- 
ble.  Treasurer,  Lindley  Murray,  Secretary,  and  79 
Trustees.] 

Sudden  Death. — Charles  Baldwin,  Esq.,  an  emi. 
nent  legal  practitioner,  and  a  higlily  respectable  citi. 
zen,  was  yesterday  struck  by  the  hand  of  death  in  a 
manner  awfully  sudden  and  impressive.  He  lodged 
at  the  City  Hotel,  and  had  just  seated  himself,  without 
any  indication  of  indisposition,  at  the  large  dinner  ta- 
ble of  that  establishment,  when,  on  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  receive  a  plate  that  was  handed  to  him,  he 
fell  back  lifeless.  The  vital  spark  was,  as  if  in  the 
twinkling  of  an jcye,  totally  extinct. — [ Courier  &,  En. 
quirer.] 

More  Shipwrecks  1 — A  few  days  since,  we  pub. 
lished  a  list  of  ten  square  rigged  vessels,  bound  from 
the  old  country  to  Quebec,  which  have  been  cast 
away  this  season,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  456 
lives,  besides  all  on  board  a  bark  unknown.  The 
Montreal  Gazette  received  last  evening,  adds  eight 
more  to  the  number  of  vessels,  accompanied  wiih 
the  loss  of  248  lives,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  vea- 
aela,  and  704  Uvea  lost !  !  It  does  seem  to  us,  that 
after  making  all  due  allowances  for  diflicult  naviga- 
tion, such  a  constant  succession  of  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks indicates  that  crazy  ships  are  empleyed,  or| 


that  they  are  commanded  by  incompetent  men.  The 
latest  date  of  the  loss  of  aay  of  ihe  vessels  mention, 
ed  is  May  10th.  And  yet  the  number  lost  up  to  that 
date,  was  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  number 
(205)  arrived  prior  to  the  27th,  (17  days  later)  The 
eight  additional  vessels  lost  are  as  follows  : 

A  vessel,  believed  to  be  from  Cork,  and  to  have 
been  wrecked  near  the  Magdalen  Islands,  about  the 
9th  May.  said  to  have  250  emigrants  on  board,  of 
whom  two,  the  only  survivors,  had  arrived  atCharlot- 
tetown.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Brig  Patriot,  Anderson,  from   Aberdeen  for  Que 
bee,  lost  at  Cape  Rosiar,  Gaspe,  May  7,  on  lives 
lost. 

Bark  Diadem,  Shears,  from ,  wrecked  on  Cape 

Gaspe,  7th  May,  all  saved. 

Brig  Scarboro'  Castle,  Moey,  from  Hull,  abandoa 
ed  at  sea  in   long.  41,  30th  April,  all   saved  by  the 
Retreat,  from  Alloa. 

Brig  Cherup,  Welsh,  from  Greenock,  struck  on 
Goose  Island,  river  St.  Lawrence,  5th  April,  crew 
and  passengers  saved,  vessel  condemned  and  sold. 

Brig  Trafalgar,  form  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  struck  on  a 
piece  of  ice  in  the  Gut  of  Causo,  no  lives  lost — vcs 
sel  sicce  lowed  into  Arichat. 

Brig  Robert  WilHaai  Harris,  Ferrie,  from  Liver 
pool,  for  Newfoundland  and  Quebec,  struck  on  a 
piece  of  ice,  25th  April  and  sunk  in  twenty  minutes 
— crew  saved  after  being  five  days  in  the  boats. 

Brig  Isabella,  Simpson,  from  Leith,  went  on  shore 
at  Cape  Chat,  in  a  snow  storm,  passengers  and  crew, 
97  in  number,  all  saved  except  the  mate. 


Thk  Funeral  OF  A  German  Student. — I  was  one 
dark  January  night  occupied  at  my  writing  desk, 
weaving  a  woof  of  historical  events,  crossed  with  a 
warp  of  fiction — or  sketching  some  light  profile  of 
national  portraiture — or  endeavoring  to  rouse  a  spark 
of  English  feeling  lor  the  trampled-on  country  in 
which  I  could  not  live  without  being  interested  for 
it — but  whether  it  was  a  volume,  or  a  monthly  or  a 
daily  •■article"  at  which  I  worked  is  of  small  mat 
ter  to  the  event  by  which  my  labors  were  interrupted. 

A  low,  moaning  melody  was  borne  on  the  gusts 
which  swept  down  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  at  the 
opening  of  which  the  town  of  Heidelberg  is  situated 
Its  main  street,  running  for  a  mile  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains,  formed  a  channel  for  the  free  pa  _ 
sage  of  the  dirge,  for  such  I  soon  ascertained  it  to 
be.  Looking  from  my  window,  I  observed  a  lurid 
glow  rising  above  the  house  tops  and  throwing  its 
red  reflection  upon  the  snow  which  covered  them. 
A  waving  cloud  of  thick  smoke  marked  the  line  ol 
the  procession,  the  leaders  of  which  soon  appeared 
coming  round  a  slight  curve  in  the  long  narrow  street 

I  immediately  knew  it  to  be  a  student's  funeral 
which  thus  roused  with  lugubrious  harmony  the 
snow  enveloped  dulness  of  the  place,  and  sent  out  a 
crowd  of  youths  to  parade  the  town,  many  of  them 
in  costumes  incongruous  with  the  season,  and  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  scene  ;  but  the  whole  so. 
lemnity  showing  an  arrangement  of  martial  discipline 
which  made  it  more  than  commonly  impressive. 

The  six  leaders  were  wrapped  in  dark  cloaks,  and 
stalked  on  some  paces  before  the  band,  composed  of 
horns,  bugles,  and  bass  instruments,  whose  wailing 
tones  swelled  out  as  the  procession  approached,  in  a 
strain  of  comingled  depth  and  wildness.  Next  appear 
ed  a  young  man  of  almost  gigantic  height,  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  black,  with  large  military  boots  and  spurs,  a 
huge  cocked  hat,  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  a  co 
lorcd  scarf  across  the  shoulders,  a  long  white  cavalry 
gauntlet  reaching  nearly  to  his  elbows,  and  a  drawn 
rapier  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  director  of  the  va. 
rious  manoeuvres,  and  his  motions  of  command  were 
obeyed  along  the  whole  moving  column,  whose  dou 
ble  files,  of  some  hundreds  in  number,  stretched  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  main  street. 

All  the  men  thus  forming  the  living  hedge  at  bo:h 
sides  carried  torches,  which  were  flourished  in  irre. 
gular  movements,  some  dashing  the  blazing  ends 
against  the  frozen  snow  on  which  they  walked,  pro- 
ducing by  the  mixture  of  flame  and  smoke,  a  Strang  )- 
ly  solemn  effect  of  brilliancy  of  gloom.  There  were 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  the  youths  dressed  in  the  same 
grotesque  mixture  of  civil  and  military  costume  as 
the  chief  captain,  and  who  followed  his  comrades  in 
regulating  the  march.  But  not  a  word  was  spoken 
aloud,  no  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  peopled 
streets  save  the  oppressive  harmony  of  the  dead 
march,  in  strains  indescribably  plaintive  and  original, 
the  slow  tramp  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  the  heavy 
tolling  of  the  church  bell,  as  the  procession  approach 
ed  the  burial  ground,  which  was  a  short  distance 
rom,  but  not  in  sight  of,  the  house  I  occupied. 

The  cotiin  bearers  wore  suitable  cloaks,  sombre 
and  fitted  to  protect  the  wearer  from  the  frosty  air 


and  flakes  of  snow  which  were  hurried  on  by  tha 
east  wind.  But  at  each  side  of  the  bier  walked  six 
or  eight  chief  mourner8,',all  bareheaded,  dressed  in 
full  suits  of  black,  with  silk  stockings,  thin  shoes, 
and  chapeaux  de  brat  tinder  the  arm!  How  civili- 
zation and  refinement  lose  themselves  in  burlesque, 
thought  I ;  and  what  a  chance  there  is  of  those  foolish 
followers  of  an  absurd  fashion  falling  victims  in  their 
turn,  but  to  a  death  less  glorious  even  than  that  which 
had  sent  this  one  to  his  last  account ! 

A  concentrated  blaze  of  light,  rising  far  above  the 
tall  and  leafless  trees,  so*n  marked  the  spot  where 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  young  duellist  were  lower- 
ed into  the  earth,  while  his  hundred  of  former  com- 
panions stood  round  in  serried  circles,  doing  honor 
to  his  obsequies.  I  could  not  withdraw  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene,  although  it  was  only 
through  the  mind's  eye  it  was  evident.  The  whole 
procession  had  passed  out  of  sight,  with  the  strag- 
gling citizens  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  by  whom 
it  was  accompanied  in  solemn  silence.  The  long 
street  was  quite  abandoned,  and  the  rays  frem  the 
lamps  which  swung  at  wide  intervals  across,  fell 
heavily  upon  the  snow  and  the  dark  buildings  at 
either  side.  Suddenly  a  loud  burst  of  song  rose  upon 
the  air.  The  deep  harmony  of  hundreds  of  male 
voices  was  joined  in  the  requiem,  and  quite  over- 
powered the  instrumental  accompaniment.  It  was 
sad  and  solemn  beyond  all  description.  No  female 
notes  lightened  the  full  throated  harmony.  Never 
did  sorrow  find  a  more  fitting  tone  than  in  ttie  chorus 
of  that  deep  lament. 

I  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  mingle  with 
the  throng.  An  impulse  of  sadness  hurried  me  re- 
sistlessly  along,  as  the  swell  of  the  sea  heaves  a  ves- 
sel on  its  silent  course.  I  was  soon  at  the  door  ol 
the  grave  yard.  But  all  was  once  more  still.  The 
death  dirge  had  ceased,  and  the  earth  heap  was 
loosely  piled  over  the  body  which  had  taken  its  dark 
berth  below.  The  crowd  quickly  began  (o  hurry 
forth.  In  a  moment  er  two  the  band  appeared 
outside,  and  it  struck  up  a  new,  but  a  not  less 
dolemn  strain  than  before.  ,  It  was  one  of  those 
fine  martial  airs  to  which  men  move  to  battle, 
which  thrill  through  the  nerves,  and  call  the 
dull  or  stagnant  feelings  to  arms.  Every  one  pre- 
sent  seemed  to  feel  the  inspiration.  The  proces- 
sion which  was  now  formed  had  all  the  appearanco 
of  a  military  train.  There  was  no  coffin,  no  bier, 
and  apparently  no  mourners.  A  tone  of  excited,  of 
desperate  ardor  pervaded  those  whose  measured 
steps  so  lately  kept  time  with  the  melancholy  music 
of  the  dirge.  The  horns  echoed  along  the  wood- 
covered  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  procession  now 
moved  back  towards  the  building  of  the  University, 
and  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  castle  above  returned 
;he  bugle's  notes  in  wild  and  unearthly  mimicry. — 
The  grotesque  diversity  of  costumes  worn  by  the 
students,  their  countenances  varying  from  beardless 
animation  to  haar.covered  ferocity,  the  gestures  with 
which  each  mafn  tossed  his  flaring  torch  above  his 
head,  the  glittering  of  the  sword  blades  here  and 
there,  the  wintry  harshness  of  the  scene,  the 
wind  gusts  heard  at  intervals  in  the  skeleton 
branches  of  the  trees,  all  formed  a  whole  of  com. 
binations,  each  one  in  fierce  keeping  with  the  rest. 

We, — for  I  had  joined  the  crowd  and  felt  myself 
identified  with  the  ceremony — arrived  at  the  large 
square  of  the  university.  Here  the  leaders  halted 
the  torch  bearers  in  double  ranks,  at  each  of  the  four 
sides  ;  and  at  u  signal  given,  every  one  advanced  to. 
wards  the  centre,  and  flung  his  flambeau  on  the 
earth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  accumulation  of  fiery 
brands  formed  a  considerable  pile  ;  and,  while  a  thick 
volume  of  smoke  and  flame  rose  up,  and  was  carried 
rapidly  down  the  wind,  the  whole  assembly  once  move 
xhouied  a  chorus  of  almost  stunning  harmony.  Every 
one  knows  how  the  German  youths  are  trained  up  to 
vocal  music  I  and  the  cfl'ect  of  several  hundreds,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  singing  in  parts  and  without 
a  note  of  discord, one  of  their  grandest  national  hynms, 
baffles  imagination  and  defies  the  pen. 

It  requires  but  little  strength  of  fancy  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  rose  on  this  imion  of  incense 
and  melody.  It  seemed  emblematic  of  that  holy  desire 
for  freedom  which  swells  and  glows  in  the  German 
heart.  A  people  imbued  with  a  strong  passion  so  de- 
veloped  cannot,  I  thought,  be  doomed  to  perpetual 
thraldom.  There  is  a  longing  after  a  liberty  that  must 
some  time  find  a  vent  and  secure  a  triumph. 


Beethoven. — From  La  Revue  Francaise. 

When  Beethoven  was  young,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
eight,  as  every  one  knows,  he  was  struck  with  deal- 
ness.  But  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  this  in. 
firraity  rendered  him  unhappy,  mortified  and  irritable. 

O  my  friends,"  he  wenld  say  in  his  energetic  Ian- 
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cutf  e,  "  you  who  belicTe  me  to  be  obstinate,  ill-na. 
tured  and  miBanthropical,  and  whe  repreaent  me  aa 
•uch,  you  do  me  great  injustice.  You  are  not  aware 
of  the  secret  but  powerful  reasons  which  cause  me 
to  appear  such  in  your  eyes."  Beethoven  declared 
that  from  his  childhood  he  always  strongly  felt  sen- 
timents of  benevolence  towards  the  human  race. — 
^  But  having  become  deaf,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  world ; 
or  if  be  ever  mingled  with  his  fellow  men,  it  was  to 
suffer — for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  "  Speak 
Isuder — I  *">  deaf."  He  could  not  resolve  to  ac 
knowledge  the  impertection  of  a  sense,  perhaps 
more  important  to  him  than  to  any  other  individual, 
and  which  he  once  possessed  in  a  rare  state  of  per- 
fection. 

>t  X,"  said  Beethoven,  **  am  altogether  cut  off  irom 

society'    I  cannot  listen  to  the  conversation  of  my 

friends — to  me  is  denied  all  the  happiness    which  is 

ususlty  derived  from   social  intercourse — and  when 

/    I  struggle   to  overcome  my  repugnance  to  mingle 

with  seoiety,    you  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  agony 

of  my  feelings,  when  some  one  near  me  listens  with 

:    apparent  delight  to  the  sounds  ofj  distant  music, 

which  I  cannot  hear.     At  such  times  I  am  almost 

•    tempted  to  commit  suicide.     One  thing  only  binds 

.   ins  to  life.     It  is  my  extreme  devotion  to  the  art  of 

I    Music.     /  cannot  quit   the  world  until  I  hav9  pro 

-    dueed  all  u>kieh  lam  capable  of  producing.** 


EoiNBUROH — Strange  Bed-Jellow. — About  a  week 
iJBce,  an  old  womat^  residing  in  a  house  or  the  Cas. 
lie-hill,  was  unspeakably  surprized,  on  awaking  from 
her  night's  rest,  to  find  a  strange  animal  lying  at  her 
back,  with  one  of  its  paws  laid  over  her  shoulder. 
Scieaming  with  aiTright,  she  left  her  bed,  and  seiz- 
ing a  towel,  she  beat  it  with  all  her  might,  when, 
with  one  bound,  it  sprung  to  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  room,  and  at  length  took  refuge  in  another  bed 
which  stood  in  the  same  apartment.  When  the  poor 
woman  had  a  little  recovered  from  her  alKrm,  and 
had  dissipated  the  idea  that  it  was  a  visiter  from  the 
nether  regions,  she  remembered  that  a  collection  of 
wild  beasta  were  at  present  exhibiting  on  the  Mound, 
and  began  to  suspect  that  her  lodger  belonged  to  the 
number.  It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  kanga- 
rocs  bad  made  its  escape  during  the  night,  and  go- 
ing up  to  the  Castle-hill,  had  found  this  poor  woman's 
door  open,  and,  upon  examination,  finding  that  it 
might  be  as  completely  accommodated  beside  her  as 
m  its  own  den  io  the  menagerie,  betook  itself  to  rest, 
which,  however,  was  broken  in  upon  in  the  morning 
in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 


SVRVBTORS*  IZrSTRVMKNTS. 

t3r  CompasMs  et  rarious  sizes  sad  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Lereline  lostrumenta,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag 
nlfjfing  power*  withelaues  raade  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  large  usoriment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  raanuractured 
and  Mid  by  E.  li  O.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  oirect, 

■"'  *«  corserof  MaidfBlane 


E^  TO'WMSKND  4t  DURPKE,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
facturera  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  Hudson,  under  the  psme  ol  Dur/ee,  May  k.  Co.  offer  to 
•upplyRopeof  any  required  length  (withont  aplice)  lor  in- 
cliQ«4  planet  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ol  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Itateg.    Asto 
ibt  quality  ol  Rojje,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jerris.Eng 
M.  kH.  R.  R.  to.,  Albany  ;  or  Jame»  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Comf  any,  C&rboti 
ilale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New. York,  t      ■ 


Janu  »  r  39,  less. 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAX.  R£ 
•  -""  -  P08IT0RY. 

,     The  subscriber  haviog  resumed  the  charge  of  tbo 
.  above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furuish  tra 
'deraand  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
»on  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 

_  — ■  18S3,  »earr««t<(iof  the  best  quality. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lunmeut  excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  eiperi 
*"•;*" »*«<»«>»en;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
*a  to  perfection  in  thin  country;  these  are  from  the  best  bouses 
in  bur-spe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 
.!»  '■  ^'nesUy  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failureshere- 
~~'''  »«y  atiouM  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
mat  satiafacUon  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 

8^H"!lir^-"w  ^""'f.S'  ^•'"«  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 

*  leM  Turelp  Seeds,  weU  worth  the  attention  of  F^rmtri 

%« «  «     ^  ^-  THORBURN. 

347  N .  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

^m'I  9"*'"*L"*"  ""y  ^  '•■•' ""  "»«  S*°fe;  •<■»«««  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  aolicited  early,  as  the  better 
luaUce  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

^^**  ^-  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  the followiaf  publications, 

New  y«KK  FASiica  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
'*'^>nc8'  Maoazixb  and  Regiiterof  Inveations^t  Improve- 

tJ^^J^^^^*  RA1U104.B  JocaxAL  and  Advocate  oflnterDal  Im- 
proveiMnt.;  aadtbe 

ft^*!^  .?"/"*"«'*'♦'  ^•»'J''  '^-  '^««"l'.  "«>  Semi-  WuUy: 
wiir.hL!?*'^ *'»•«'*  "•y  be  seen  and  obtained  by  tbow  wko 
"■  ***«  »y  <»Uii>«  ai  in  Mnl*  MmrkH  ttrttt^  4f*«w. 


STEPHENSONt 

Builder  of  a  superior  style  of  Pataenger  Cart  for  Railroad* 
!fo.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 

23~  RAILROAD  COMrAMES  would  do  well  to  examiii 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  parii 
he  New-York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

JJitf 


RAILROAD  CAR  MTHEELSt  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  anH  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
a.t  the  Jefferson  Cotton  anil  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscibers 
at  Paterson,  or 60  Wall  street.  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  OR08VENOR 


NOVELTY  "WORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New- York. 
B3-THOMA8  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathee,  Presses 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ere,  which  are  warranted,  for  safety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  hereiefore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  Is  respectfully 
iclicitcd.  nils 


INSTRUMENTS, 

SURVETING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRVBIENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

33"  EWIN  k.  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  »i  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti- 
iiiure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe 
cialiy  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  Bhoriest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instrumeiitti  repaired  |with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  |th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  ttiey  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  &  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  l  now  offer  you  ray  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail' 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  mud 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionallv  Jelayed,  in  order  toafford 
a  longer  time  fur  the  trial  of  the  Instruments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  tho 
dhould  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwiihsundin; 
the  Instruments  in  (he  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci 
lies  arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  pretisrence  for  the^e 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Censtruciion,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  excepi  from  the  occasional  impertection  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Insirumenis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  mucii  credit 
on  the  anlata  eiieaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
noticeof  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Impr4ivements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.ME8  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instruineatf 
of  your  Manufacture,  pariieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy ar  '  permanency  in  adiustments. 

Theov  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  therooders 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
mide  within  these  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satislaction  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltimore,  May  let,  1833 
To  Messrs Ewin'aiid  Heartte— Aa'you  have  asked  meto  give 
my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  insirumenis  of  yourmanu- 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  orexamined,  Icheertully  state 
that  as  far  aa  n\y  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquaimed  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  ol 
itie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  1  have  received 
satislaciory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  i  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  uee.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  io  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualifiedapprobation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprizeso  well  merits,  i  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 
Civil  Englneerio  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rair 

road  Company. 
A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  should  be  hap|iy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  olperus 
log  Ike  saase.  ma 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{CrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CABRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  I'HILAnKLPHlA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  ss- 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tliey 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  iu  tlie 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  tJie  United  States,  and  that 
they  arc  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  fer  the  construction  at 
Locomotive  Engines,  'iViiders,  Ac.  with  which  they  aisy  be 
favored,  aad  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliant'  with 
any  engagements  tfavy  may  make  in  reference  to  this  Him  oi 
biisinesti. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  via.  en- 
gint-8  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  bix  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  'H  li  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranfd  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
uot  only  to  their  elliciency  iu  the  convwyanc*  of  burthens,  but 
to  tlieir  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  tlieii  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
plDefwood,  cake,  or  any  other  f\iel  hiliierto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  b«  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Ac.  and  ether  oommunicatinns  ia  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  ia  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 
December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  informatioii  on  tlus  subject  see  No.  49,  pace 
772,  Vol.  «,  of  Railroad  Jonr«alf 

RAIL^VAY  IRON. 

\       Flat   Bnrt  In 

XS"  Niaety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengths oi  M  to  16 

300  do.      14  do.       i    do.    I  feet  counter  sunk 

•10  do.      \l  do.       i    do. 


8«W 
800 


do.      8    do. 

do.      3}  do. 

soon  expected. 


do. 
do. 


t  boles,  ends  cut  at 
,^an  angle  of  46  da. 
I  frees  wiih  spli- 
I  cing  plates,  nails 
J  to  suit. 

350  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  3<S  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requMie 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  snd  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  fiO  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels. 

Axles  of  Si,  2J,  S|,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  lAHomotives  of  patent  iron. 

I'he  biKive  will  be  sold  free  ui  duty,  to  State  Goveramenls 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
partpayment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  From  street.  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Ralls,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
countryand  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  ihoae  dispoaed  lo 
examine  them.  dTlmenwr 


ENGINEERING  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

t^'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  oflnstruments  in 
liir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  »u|ieriei ,  in  principles  ul 
csiistruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  maiiulac- 
tured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  nem: 
among  which  are  an  Impioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  tise 
(ifihe  needle,  with  perlect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  twoTele8Copes--and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
10  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltimore,  18)3. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respeaingthe  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohie  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  ihee  with  the  fullowiug  inloruiaiion. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Boik  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
<n  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  atxidcnls  to  wluch 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  panerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assisunu  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  anil  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  iii  laying  the  rails 
on  ibid  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiic  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thiQe  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  canvenieuce  of 
the  Compass.  It  is  iadced  the  ntoslcompletelv  ada^ned  l«  later 
ai  angles  el  any  simple  and  chea^  instrument  thai  I  have  yet 
jeen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
now  in  ui-e  for  laying  ofraile— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  commos  surveying. 
Respectfnllythv  Incnd, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Supcrintendant  of  Construction 
Ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  18S3. 

Havisg  for  the  last  two  years  maile  cnsstant  use  ol  Mr. 
Voung'e"  Patent  Improved  Ompass,"  1  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind,   f 
DOW  in  use,  aad  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  £■•    ., 
^ineers  asd  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer.       ' 

Germantown.  February,  1831. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Voung,of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  commned  the  proper- 
lesol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
lut  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl- 
leers  as  preferable  lo  asy  others  lor  that  purpose.  i 

UICNRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 
m<  !#  Germaat.  aad  Noirisu  r 
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THE  UNDULATING  RAILWAY. 
(Continued  rrom  page  373.) 

The  Editor  of  the  London  Meclianics'  Maga- 
zine aftf^rwards  states,  that 

"  ♦  An  Attentive  Reader  of  the  Undulating 
Controversy*  proposes  that  a  sum  ofnioney 
should  be  staked  on  the  result  of  a  trial  of  an 
unduhtting  line.  He  requests  us  to  ask,  '  Whe. 
ther  Mr.  Uadnall  and  Mr.  Cheverton  have  con- 
ii«lence  enough  in  their  respective  opinions  to 
come  forward  singly,  or  supported  by  their 
friends  and  advocates,  and  stake  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney on  the  event  r  He,  for  one,  he  adds, 
'  would  be  happy  to  back  Mr.  Dadnall.'  The 
wager,  our  correspondent  suggests,  might  be 
laid  so  that  '  the  winner  should  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  trial  ;  which  exi)ense,  in  case  ofj 
faiiure,  would  be  merely  that  of  laying  down 
the  rails  and  taking  them  up  again,  on  any  pro- 
jected line.'  The  sum  he  names  is  from 
jei.OOO  to  £2,000." 

This  challenge  has  brought  Mr.  Badnall  out 
again,  and  we  presume  for  the  last  time.  The 
controversy  has  been  conducted  with  good 
feeling  on  both  sides.  The  result  we  shall  soon 
know,  and  our  readers  shall  very  speedily  be 
made  acquainted  with  it. 

Waobr  of  £1,000.— Sir :  In  your  "  Notes 
and  Notices"  of  last  week,  I  observe  a  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  a  wager  might  be  laid 
between  Mr.  Cheverton  and  myself,  or  our 
friends,  on  the  result  of  a  trial  on  an  undula. 
ting  line.  Individually,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  offering  or  accepting  bets,  but  if  Mr.  Che 
verton  leel  inclined  to  adopt  the  recommenda 
tion  of  your  correspondent,  I  shall  be  happy,  on 
the  part  of  my  advocates,  to  enter,  (through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,)  into  an  agreement 
with  him,  and  if  he  be  similarly  inclined,  to  stake 
JC1,000  on  the  result  of  a  trial  on  five  or  ten 
miles  of  road.  The  stakes  to  be  lodged  in  a 
banker's  hands.  I  trust  that  the  memorial 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Directors  may  induce 
them  and  their  engineer,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to 
institute,  as  I  anxiously  anticipate,  an  impartial 
trial  on  that  line  of  road,  on  their  oton  account ;  in 
which  case,  if  Mr.  Cheverton  be  the  winner,  he 
will  gain  jCl,000  without  deductions.  Should 
he  prefer  betting  a  greater  sum,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  submit  his  otter  to  those  of  my  friends 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  speculate. 

The  only  sum  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  my 
partner,  Mr.  Stephenson,  should  feel  disposed 
to  win  or  lose,  (which  may  be  added  to  the 
stakes,)  would  be  the  expense  of  a  dinner  and 
wine,  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Aldersgate  street, 
for  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  pro  or 
con,  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine — your  worthy 
self,  Sir,  being  President. 

Yours,  very  obediently, 
Richard  Badnall. 

Manchester,  April  7,  18:34. 


Riott  and  Murder  on  the.  Waahivgton  Rail  Road. — 
The  rioi  among  the  labourers  employed  on  the 
WashinKton  Rail  road,  of  which  we  made  brief  men 
tion  in  yesterday's  American,  it  seems  first  assumed  an 
appearance  that  attracted  notice,  on  Sunday  evenin 
'i'lie  parties  arrrayed  against  each  other  are  known 
as  the  FardotDut  faud  tiie  Corkoiiiana.  On  Monday 
moriiog  a  body  of  militia  hastily  collected  in  the 
neighborhood,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  rastoring  ap- 
parent quietness  by  the  a/rest  of  a  number  of  the 
rioters,  but  they  afterwards  congregated  in  greai 
numbers  and  came  to  open  collision.  Some  of  the 
ahantees,  or  temporary  houses  of  the  laborers,  were 
destroyed,  but  the  injury  on  that  day  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  themselves. 

Yesterday  morning  Gen.  Ch.  S.  Ridgely  having 
transmitted  a  requisition  to  this  city  for  a  re-inforce> 
ment  of  troops,  a  detachment  of  Infantry  and  Rifle- 
men, under  the  command  of  Major  Finley,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  It  was  composed 
of  Captains  Hickman's,  Branson's  and  Cheves'  corps 
•f  infantry,  and  Captains  Cook's  and  Maguire's  corps 
of  Riflemen.  The  troop  of  horse  commanded  by 
captain  Bouldin  also  marched  on  the  same  service. — 
(Baltimore  Americsn.] 

P»$t»eript. — At  half  past  eight,  last  night,   we 


saw  one  of  the  members  of  the  troop^of  horse, 
who  had  just  returned  to  the  city.  He  informs  us 
that  the  troop  arrived  at  the  place  of  riot  yesterday 
morning,  in  advance  of  Major  Finley's  command, 
and  that  they  found  the  rioters  pretty  well  tranquil- 
ized,  although  in  the  early  part  uf  the  day  there  had 
been  some  violent  passes  between  them.  One  of  the 
rioters,  who  had  fired  at  Gen.  Ridgely,  was  shot  in 
the  mouth,  and  this,  our  informant  states,  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  fire  arms  were  used.  Major 
Finley's  detachment  arrived  on  the  ground  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  our  informant  left,  matters  were 
apparently  quiet.  In  tlie  course  of  the  contests  which 
had  already  taken  place,  a  number  of  shantees  were 
burnt.  Four  persons,  it  appears,  were  killed  in  the 
affrays,  one  of  whom  was  a  female.  The  rioters 
arrested  will,  it  is  supposed,  bo  escorted  to  Annapolu 
jail  to-day. 

Iron  Case. — United  States  District  Court,  June  17 
and  18 — Judge  Betts  presided.  The  United  States 
vs.  John  F.  Sarchet.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
the  amount  of  a  bond  passed  by  the  defendant  to  the 
Collector  for  750  dollars,  being  the  duty  claimed  at 
three  cents  per  lb.  on  iron  atuds  or  stays,  and  links, 
imported  by  the  defendant,  but  which  he  contended 
was  illegal,  and  should  have  been  but  oae  cent,  per 
lb.  on  the  stays  as  castings  ofiron  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified, and  that  the  links  shouhl  have  been  admitted 
duty  free  as  a  non  enumerated  article,  or  at^most  that 
they  were  only  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  iron.  The  Collector 
claimed  duty  on  both  articles  as  parts  of  iron  chains, 
partly  manufactured,  and  as  such  subject  to  3  cents 
per  lb. 

Verdict — That  the  links  were  subject  only  to  a  du- 
ty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  the  studs  to  one  cent,  per  lb.,  as  castings  of  iron 
not  otherwise  specified.  This  verdict  reduces  tiie 
amount  of  duty  claimed  by  the  Collector  nearly  75 
per  cent. 

For  the  United  States.  Mr.  Price,  the  District  Au 
torney,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hamilton. 

For  the  Defendant,  Messrs.  Charles  Walker  and 
D.  Prescott  Hall. — [Jour.  Com.] 


UEA TH  OF  GENERAL  LA  FAYEITK. 

Lafayette  is  no  more.  This  true  patriot — this 
noble  philanthropist — this  patriarch  of  liberty,  m 
many  lands,  weighed  down  witlj  years  and  honors, 
has  yielded  up  his  valuable  life,  and  left  a  place  that 
no  man  breathing  can  be  made  to  fill.  He  died  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  ago,  in  the  full  possession,  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence,  of  all  his  mental  facul- 
ties, lie  died,  as  we  learn  fronv  an  English  paper, 
on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  May.  "During  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  only  individual 
alive  'who  had  taken  a  leading  part,  and  figured 
in  a  conspicuous  manner,  in  the  event  of  the  first 
revolution.  His  political  career  is  so  well  known,  that 
't  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  any  thing 
like  an  account  of  it  here.  Up  to  his  last  hour  he  re 
tained  the  fullest  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.— 
The  infirmities  of  age  had  only  visited  his  physical 
frame.  Both  he  and  his  intimate  friends  had  perceived 
many  montiis  ago  that  he  hud  begun  to  sink.  The 
decay  of  nature,  however,  was  more  rapid  with  him 
than  it  had  threatened  when  its  first  decided  symptoms 
became  visible.  The  venerable  General  was  bom 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1757,  and  consequently 
wanted  little  more  than  three  months  to  complete  the 
age  of  77.  The  wondrous  scenes  in  both  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  in  which  the  name  of  Lafayette 
was  prominently  distinguished,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  and  we  may 
safely  aver,  that  history  does  not  in  all  her  re, 
cords  possess  a  name  which  has  passed  through  the 
searching  ordeal  of  public  opinion,  even  in  the  dark, 
est  and  most  tempestuous  times,  more  pure  and  un- 
sullied than  his  whose  death  we  arc  called  upon^to 
deplore." 

The  English  papers  generally,  in  speaking  of  this 
event,  mention  it  with  a  due  sensibility  to  the  manifold 
public  and  private  virtues  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 
Tliey  speak  of  him  always,  however,  as  "  good"  ra- 
ther than»'great:"thc  mere  appendace  of  great  events, 
not  the  moving  spirit  among  them — a  view  of  his 


character,  which  will  unquestionably  be  concurred  in 
by  the  mass  of  mankind ;  for  the  majority  of  men  es- 
timate the  superiority  of  their  fellows  solely  by  the 
indications  of  power — of  power,  under  whatever 
shape  it  may  present^  itself ;  no^matter  how  imequal 
may  be  its  developements,  or  how  destructive  its  dig. 
play.  What  mind  docs  not  shrink  before  the  blazing 
intellect  of  Byron — tlie  iron  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
But  how  f«w  can  appreciate  the  moral  grandeur^ — the 
wonderful  assemblage — the  just  balancing  and  de- 
vclapement  of  good  and  great  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Washington !  and  yet  that  charac- 
ter was  as  much  a  phenomenon,  as  singular 
a  departure  from  the  wonted  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man nature  under  its  most  glorious  aspects 
as  ever  had  a  place  upon  the  annals  of  mankind. — 
Unhappily  for  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race 
men  always  connect  the  idea  of  extravagance  with 
ability,  and  moderation  is  ever  considered  the  sure 
indication  of  mediocrity.  The  justness  of  Lafay- 
ette's life,  the  singular  devotion  to  principle 
under  all  circumstances  which  marked  the  ca- 
reer of  the  pupil  of  Washington,  is,  viewed  by  this 
light,  suHicient  to  abnegate  his  title  to  greatness, 
who  was  great  in  every  thing  but  crime.  Who 
rushed  foremost  wherever  the  good  were  up  and 
doing  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity when  evil  men  were  the  popular  idols.  The 
chivalric  champion  of  Liberty,  where  Washington 
led  the  way  :  the  unheard  of  exile  when  Marat  and 
Robespeirre  had  triumphed :  the  lonely  recluse 
when  the  splendors  of  Napoleon's  reign  made  des- 
potism  popular :  and  the  first  aasertor  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights  when  Bourbon  stupidity  had  uncovered 
the  chains  his  victories  successfully  gilded. 

But  he  was  not  great !  Why  7  Because  he  did  not 
place  the  crown  of  Louis  Philippe  upon  his  own 
temples .'  Because  after  turning  king-maker,  and 
choosing  that  man  for  the  head  of  the  government 
he  deemed  most  worthy,  expectation  has  been  dis- 
appointed  in  the  pseudo-republican  Bourbon?  Be. 
cause  he  was  so  true  to  his  principles  as  to  refuse  a 
throne,  or  because  he  selected  the  wrong  person  to 
place  upon  it  ?  By  such  reasoning  thrones  make 
men  great,  and  the  unworthiness  of  those  in  whom 
we  trust  is  fatal  to  our  own  superiority  of  character. 
Lafayette  was  great — great  in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  term  ; — for  real  greatness,  like  a  noble  edifice 
or  a  perfect  poem,  does  not  exist  in  the  eccentric  dis- 
play of  grandeur  or  brilliancy  in  some  of  the  details, 
but  in  the  due  proportion,  the  perfect  adjustment,  and 
consummate  glory  of  the  majestic  whole. 

For  our  own  part,  we  can  never  listen  with  patience 
to  those  who  delight  in  depreciating — to  intimate 
the  want  of  intellectual  power,  always  does  de. 
preciate — the  few  nobly  great  men  who  live  on  the 
pages  of  the  world,  to  teach  us,  when  despairing  of 
the  onward  deatiny  of  our  race,  that  there  have  been 
some  who  have  dared  to  be  honest,  under  all  circum. 
stances,  and  who  have  retained  their  benignity  and 
love  of  mankind,  when  philanthropy  became  a  re- 
proach, and  a  bycword.  History  will  regard  Lafay- 
ette as  one  of  those  immortal  benefactors  of  onr  race, 
who  have  stretched  their  arms  beyond  one  generation 
to  embrace  the  children  of  centuries  in  advance — a 
living  model  of  goodness  in  every  age.  There  the 
honesty  that  rose  to  the  dignity  of  heroism,  and  the 
moderation  which  in  classic  story  would  be  dignified 
us  the  loftiest  philosophy,  will  leave  unquestioned  the 
greatness  of  Lafayette. 


NOTICK  TO  MANVFACTURKRS. 

5Cl-  8LMON  FAIRMA.N.  oMhe  viila«e  of  Larmingburjb,  in 
(hecuuniy  ol  Rensselaer,  and  mate  of  New-Yorl(.  Iiaa  invented 
and  put  in  o|)eration  a  Machine  Tor  making  Wrought  Kaila 
witli  square  |x)ints.  This  machine  will  make  atK>ui  aixty  6«1 
nails,  and  abnui  tony  lud  naiU  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proptirlion  larger  sixes,  even  to  spikes  lorahii'S.  The  nail  is 
haniiiiereJ  and  comes  from  ihe  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacitr  tor  t>einc  clenched  is  g:ood  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  auflicieiiliu  drive  one  machine,  aid  may 
easily  l>e  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines ax  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  thnm  as  soon 
:isihey  may  lie  riia  le,  an<l  un  (he  inosi  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  liallot'his  patent  right  tVirtlie  use  of  said 
iiiachinrs  ihroughiiui  (he  United  Stales.  Any  person  daririrf 
.'tjriher  inrorniation,  or  to  purchasa,  will  pleai^e  to  call  at  th« 
niai'hincshop  of  Mr.  Julin  HumpUrajr,  in  ibe  village  ol  Lan- 
cingburgh.-Augusila,  1»33.  f     .■ ,  AtttfRMliF 
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distance,  which  shall  be  considered  as  in  lieu  of  to  write  for  your  Journal.  I  hope  the  patronage 
the  toils  on  such  cargoes.  |  of  this  year  will  he  such  as  not  only  to  warrant 

Boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  its  continuance  for  years  to  come,  but,  at  the 
pas-scngers  shall  pay  10  cents  per  mile  for  tliu  I'saine  time  also,  a  contitiued  improvement  in  its 
first  15  miles,  and  S  cents  per  mile  for  any  ad-  appearance  and  contents,  ouch  as  has  marked 
ditional  distance,  which  sliall  include  the  toll  on  its  progress  from  its  first  establishment. 
pas.sengers  and  their  customary  baggage;  but  j  ]  should  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wm. 
all  other  merchandize  transi>orted  therein  shall .  Howard's  report  on  the  improvement  of  the 


pay  the  established  rate  of  toll. 


Artirlrs. 


Qll'iiitil  tn. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The  fol- 
lowing communication  gives  the  rates  of  lolls 
on  this  canal,  which  may  be  interesting  to  ma- 
ny readers  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  a  docu. 
inent  for  future  reference.  We  ask  a  similar 
statement  for  every  canal  and  railroad  in  the 
country,  and  we  desire  it  may  be  forwarded  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  We  promise  to  give 
an  account  oCJive,  and  perhaps  more,  to  every 
gentleman  who  furnishes  us  with  one,  and  to 
pay  the  poalage  into  the  bargain. 

City  of  Washington,  May  27,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir, — I  forwarded,  some  time  since,  by  a  pri. 
yate  conveyance,  an  answer  to  your  letter  ask- 
ing for  information  relative  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  which  gave  you  such  statis. 
tical  information  respecting  that  grand  work  as 
I  could  collect.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet 
reached  you,  though  it  has  been  nearly  a  month, 
if  not  more,  since  I  wrote  it.  I  could  not  then 
get  a  copy  of  the  rate  of  tolls  demanded  on  the 
canal,  but  having  since  succeeded,  I  forward 
them  to  you.  This  rate  is  only  temporarily 
estabUshed,  and  it  is  probable,  ere  long,  that 
*  more  favorable  change  will  take  place.  Should 
you  determine  on  publishing  the  inclosed,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  notice  the  fact  that  this  ar- 
rangement in  respect  to  the  tolls  is  only  tem- 
porary. 

"0*ta  or  scows,  either  empty  or  having 
cargoes,  the  tolls  on  which  shall  not  pay  5  cents 
per  mile,  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  mile,  and  3  per  mile  cents  for  any  additional 
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.Monongahela  River,  which  is,  at  present,  a  fa- 
vorite project  ill  the  western  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  our  which,  if  executed,  will  tend  as 
much  as  any  oilier  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment to  add  to  tlie  resources  of  that  region  of 
country,  so  rich  in  minenil  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  where  the  arts  have  attained  such 
perfection.         Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  N.  C.   • 
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The  above  rate.«i  are  established  for  the  pre- 
sent  for  the  use  of  the  canal  U'twcen  the  city  of 
Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry  Falls ;  and  the 
same  rates  per  mile  will  be  demanded  for  the 
use  of  any  portion  of  the  river  between  the 
Little  Falls  and  the  Harper's  Ferry  Falls  ;  for 
the  use  of  the  river  above  Harper's  Ferry  Falls, 
the  tolls  established  by^the  late  Potomac  Com- 
pany will  be  demanded. 

T  he  canal  is  now  in  active  operation,  and 
will  soon,  I  believe,  be  opened  for  several  miles 
above  Williamsport,  where  the  slack  water 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  is  used,  (for  a  dis. 
tance,  I  think,  of  upwards  of  7  miles,)  making 
in  all  a  distance,  from  the  Georgetown  basin,  of 
upwards  of  110  miles. 

I  have  used  some  exertions  to  obtain  you  sub 
scribers,  and  have  had  the  promises  of  eeverall 


Internal   Improvements. — The  Richmond 

Knquirer  states  that  •'  the  following  resolution 
has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  tliis  city.  They  open  ajpun 
the  great  subject  in  which  the  interests  otthe 
city  and  of  the  whole  Suite  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

"  The  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  which 
passed  the  14th  February,  1834,  entitled  '  An 
act  further  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  '  An  act 
incorporating  the  Stockholders  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Company,'  having  con- 
tinued the  books  of  subscription  for  the  stock 
itf  said  Company  o]>i-ii  until  the  3l8t  Decem- 
Ix^r  iie.M,  and  having  declared  that  the  pay. 
ment  of  one  dollar  upon  each  share  subscribed 
by  individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  at  any  time 
before  the  said  31st  December,  shall  render 
such  subscription  valid. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Virginia  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  to 
draw  on  the  Chamberlain  of  this  city  for  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  payable  the  first 
d.ty  of  November  nexi — it  being  for  one  dollar 
per  share  on  40011  Kliares  of  stock  subscribed 
by  the  Corporation  of  Richmond  to  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  ("oinpany  ;  and  that  the 
Chamberlain  he  directed  to  accept  said  draft, 
and  to  furnish  the  Second  Auditor  with  a  copy 
of  this  preamble  and  resolution."  ,j 

A  new  locomotive  Engine  has  been  built  at 
Schenectady,  at  the  workshop  of  the  Mohawk 
Railroad  Company,  which  bids  fair  to  excel 
even  those  of  Mr.  Stevenson. — [Albany  Daily 
Advertiser.  1  .1    . 


A  COTTON  F.ACTORV  has  been  established  at 
Gn.'cnsborough,  N.  C.  It  has  five  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  spindles  in  operation,  and  is 
capable  of  manufacturing  between  two  and 
i;hree  hundred  pounds  of  thread  per  day. 
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ON  THE  DIP  AND  DECLINATION   OF   THE  NEEDLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Railruml  Journal : 

SiH, — P.  G.  v.,  in  your  last  number,  ap- 
pears anxious  that  the  variations  of  llie  com- 
pass should  be  taken  by  practical  surveyors  in 
the  United  States  in  June  and  December,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  the  long  sought  for  prob. 
lem  may  be  settled.  He  may  in  a  short  time 
learn,  from  some  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  irreat 
care,  several  times  in  the  day,  for  nearly  a 
year  past,  much  of  what  he  wisiies  to  know  ; 
and  further,  that  the  irregular  and  disjointed 
observations  of  surveyors  through  the  country, 
giving  what  they  might  suppose  to  be  the  cor- 
rect variation  of  a  place,  could  not  be  relied 
on,  as  it  has  been  known  to  vary  as  much  as 
ten  minutes  in  half  an  hour.  To  obtain  the 
correct  variation,  a  number  of  regular  obser 
vations  daily  for  a  length  of  time  would  be 
required,  and  then  a  few  observers  through 
the  country  would  answer  all  necessary  pur- 
poses. W. 


If  the  writer  of  the  following  communica- 
tion thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain  that  it 
has  not  sooner  appeared,  he  will  please  recol- 
lect that  we  too  have  some  cause  to  complain 
— not  of  his  communication,  for  we  like  that, 
and  should  be  pleaaed  to  receive  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  giving  a  complete  history  of 
the  process  of  railroad  making) — but  that  he 
has  no  name  or  signature  by  which  he  may  be 
known.  We  like  to  know  our  friends,  and 
therefore  desire  that  each  should  have  a  "han- 
dle" by  which  we  can  take  hold  of  him,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  occasion  to  "  handle" 
him  without  gloves;  he  will,  therefore,  in  his 
next,  please  to  choose  one  to  suit  himself,  or 
we  shall  have  to  call  hiin  the  gentleman,  not 
the  "fellow,"  "with  the  claret-colored  coat," 
or  some  other  distinguished  no-party  man.  He 
will  also  please  pardon  the  long  delay  of  his 
favor,  and  let  us  hear  from  him  again  soon. 
[For  the  American  ItailnKu]  Joimial.] 

In  the  last,  having  conducted  our  ex|)loring 
party  from  the  head-quarters.  Hopeful  Town"', 
we  left  them,  along  with  some  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  road,  enjoying  a  well  provided  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Willis'  cottage. 

Having  finished  their  rustic  feast,  the  chief, 
after  giving  Mr.  Wilder  his  last  and  particular 
instructions,  summoned  the  carriage,  and  with 
the  former  occupants,  (together  with  Wilder,) 
set  off  at  a  good  speed  for  the  summit  of  the 
hills  upon  which  they  then  Avore.  Here  deter- 
mining the  important  "  point  de  departe,"  and 
setting  down  W.,  the  chief,  (Mr.  Safeside,)took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  wisliing,  as  usual, 
all  success,  &c.  &c.,  from  thence  c«ntinuin" 
on  the  journey  to  his  "other  railroad,"  which 
by  this  time  wanted  his  presence.  Mr.  Poli- 
cy, the  co-assistant,  having  had,  as  the  sailors 
say,  ''sailed  before,"  knew  well  enough  that 
he  was  losing  little  by  being  of  the  i)arty  that 
continued  on.  One  riiight  have  almost  read  in 
the  smirking  looks  he  cast  back  toward  Wil- 
der, they  were  so  expressive,  embodied  in 
words  like  the  following  :  "  Now,  my  hoy,  you 
have  honor  before  you — amuse  yourself  to  your 
heart's  content — a  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
hemlock  swamp !" . 

The  whole  party,  or  rather,  as  it  was  for 
the  present,  parties,  had  been  dismissed  early 
on  the  afternoon  of  Mr.  Safeside's  departure, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  transitory  residence  sure,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  strict  injunctions  to  ap- 
pear at  head-quarters  early  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing. 

The  sun  was  scarcely  peering  from  behind 
the  thickly  foliaged  hills  in  front  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis' cottage,  its  beams  yet  playing  among  the 


misty  scuds  around  them  in  the  valley,  as 
the  young  engineer  in  vice-command  rose  from 
his  cot,  and  summoned  his  aid,  Moyston,  to  ar- 
range the  several  forces  as  they  were  coming 
in  along  difl'erent  paths  to  the  quarters.  The 
bustle  of  presenting  themselves,  the  ringing  ol 
the  chains,  resounding  blows  from  the  axes 
and  hatchets  in  trying  them,  and  now  and 
then  the  merry  peels  of  laughter  among  the 
men,  was  an  amusing  and  novel  sight  to  the 
cottagers,  as  well  also  to  the  little  paradise  of 
nature  around. 

The  well  provided  breakfast  over,  com- 
menced the  final  disposition  of  axes,  hatchets, 
levelling  rods,  pike  staffs,  chains,  stretchers, 
(for  the  chief  never  would  have  these  left  be- 
liind,  even  though  measuring  in  mire  waist 
deep,)  triixtds,  and,  although  mentioned  last, 
of  the  most  importance  to  old  Hardy,  the  sur- 
veyor— the  dinner  basket :  all  these  to  their 
respective  and  jealous  bearerg. 

First  in  the    procession,  as  it   turned   in  a 
shrubbed  lane  leading  down  in  the  valley,  was 
the  short  and  rough  looking  Hardy,£(you  well 
remember  his  grotesque  squab  figuie,  and  mer- 
ry Hogarth  face,)  Avith  his  white  staff  and  glit- 
tering brass  circumferenior,  m  'compa's,'as  he 
termed  it,  followed  by  two  or  three  flag-men, 
with    bright  hatchets,  tastefully  slung  m  lea- 
thern belts,  nicknamed  by  their  facetious  leader 
"  knights  of  the  red,'  of  the   "  yellow,"  or  of 
the  "  while,"  according  to  the  tints  of  their 
several  flags.  Next  were  four  stout  and  heavy 
built    chain  be..rers,  with  their  new  shining 
(fik-  this  day)    chains,   borne  by    the  "  hind- 
men,"  and  liie  "pins"  and  vermeil  colored  tal 
lies   by  the  "fore-men,"  with   hatchets  also 
slung    by    their  sides;    after  these   followed 
some  six  or  seven  "axe-men,"  with  ponderous 
and   new    axes  thrown  across    their   brawny 
shoulders  ;  and  immediately  joining,  the  "  rod- 
men,"  wilh    their  long  white    and  graduated 
rods,  with  bright  brass  ends,  and  tastefully  co- 
lored vanes — these  the  most  important  charac- 
ters of  the  "  force  employed."     The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  Wynn,  who,  by  some  unknown 
means,  had  contrived  to  get  a  hatchet,  and  not 
being  equally  successful  in  obtaining  a  belt,  he 
liad  rigged  across  his  side  a  sheath  made  from 
a  purloined   end  of  Mrs.  Willis'  clothes  line. 
Ambitious  also  of  an  honorary  badge,  we  had 
folded  up  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  and  tied 
them  around  his  neck  with  a  piece  of  red  tape  ; 
to  look  :>s  near  as  possible  like  the  ticld-books 
of    Moyston,   Mr.    Wilder,  and   his  surveyor, 
flardy.     Hardy,  who  was  famed  for  his  know- 
ledge of  "  blazed  faces,"  of  old  decayed  and 
antiquated    "  line  trees,"  and   highly  conver- 
sant  in  determining  overgrown  and  illegible 
"  line  letters,"  was  to  appearance  the  greatest 
character  in  the  whole  party.     Intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  country  to  be  explored,  and 
having  made  his  appearance  strongly  backed 
by   one  of  the  most    influential  directors,  he 
came  with  peculiar  grace  into  the  party  ;  and 
surely,  we  cannot   covet   him  his  feelings  ol 
"Jelevatedness,"  (his  own  words)— they  were 
innocent;  his  suddendignity  was  inspiriting;  it 
was  harmless,  too,  for  it  was  the  very  summit 
of    his    hitherto  ambitious  dreams ;  and    we 
were  about   to  say,  of  course — his  happiness 
was  complete.     Moving  on,  as  was  observed, 
at  a  quick  pace.  Hardy  soon  found   the  spot 
that  bad  been  described  to   him,  and  was  just 
setting  his  staff  in  rest  as  Mr.  Wilder  com 
menced  the  work  of  the  day.     Returning  af- 
ter a   short  examination  of  the  swamp,  (for  it 
was  a  dense  hemlock  morass  through   which 
they  Avere  to  run  their  lines,)  he  began  by  di- 
recting Hardy  where  to  place  his  compass,  ar- 
ranged the  chain.men,  and  placing  his  level 
upon  the  tripod,  made  some  few  more  hasty 
observations;  then,  taking  the  flag-men  with 
him,  plunged  boldly  into  the  dark  marsh,  hav- 
ing    previously    given    some    instruction    to 
f-^yston,    who    remained    by  the    level,    re- 
specting the  men  that  were  left  behind  to  cut 
"  stakes,"  &c.     Wynn  following,  was  shown, 
as  they  proceeded,  where  to  station  the  axe-l 


men,  at  a  certain  number  of  paces  from  the 
beginning, — if,  indeed,  faces  could  be  deter- 
mined in  striding  thus  ridiculously  through 
the  mire.  Following  the  course  of  a  little  ri- 
vulet, that  struggled  along  murmuring  through 
the  roots  of  the  giaut  trees,  the  young  engi- 
neer came  to  the  point  he  had  marked  out  the 
preceding  afternoon,  as  the  most  feasible 
course  for  the  all-important  "  main  line."  Sta- 
tioning a  flag  at  the  point  for  direction,  he  gave 
the  remaining  force  orders  to  transpose  them- 
selves at  about  equal  distances  apart,  as  near 
as  possible  in  a  line  with  each  other,  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  toward  the  "white"  and 
"  yellow"  (flags),  that  were  now  to  be  placed 
by  him  intermediately  between  the  places 
mentioned,  which  at  last,  by  dint  of  much  noise, 
bruised  shins,  (we  would  really  not  have  this 
terming  considered  a  vulgarism,  but  must  ab- 
solutely confess  we  know  of  no  other  word  by 
Avhich  we  could  express  this  tender  and  im- 
portant, not  to  mention  prominent,  feature  of 
the  human  frame,  and  as  we  would  speak 
feelingly  Avhen  adverting  to  it,  must  remain 
our  only  claim  to  justification,)  endangered 
necks,  and  great  hal-loo-oo-ing,  he  placed  the 
flags  as  near  the  line  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  Then  dropping  the  axe-men  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  present  satisfaction,  orders 
were  given  to  "  clear  the  way."  "  Hal-lo-o 
men,  sweep  clean  the  underbrush."  "  I'll  take 
this  tree."  "  You  fall,  too,  upon  that  pine,"  and 
like  observations.  Hardy,  incensed  at  some 
one  for  not  chopping  exactly  as  he  wished,  fell 
to,  himself,  so  lustily  and  so  furiously,  that, 
unluckily,  by  a  slant  blow,  nearly  severed  one 
of  the  chain-men's  arms  off.  A  momentary 
confusion  succeeded,  but  soon  all  were  busy 
again ;  and  as  the  lusty  axe-men  spent  their 
full  efforts  in  vigorous  blows  upon  the  deep 
resounding  hemlocks,  the  high  hills  and  im- 
pending rocks  along  the  valley  echoed  back 
the  fast  falling  strokes,  which  in  their  turn 
were  again  sent  back — and  on — and  back — 
and  back — fainter — fainter — till  beyond  the 
power  of  hearing.  Then  the  loud,  deep,  length- 
ened rrash  of  some  giant  tree,  falling  beneath 
united  efl'o  ts,  and  adding  its  own  resilience  to 
the  elastic  earth,  would  shake  around,  the 
noise  sweeping  like  the  pealing  of  thunder 
along  the  echoing  mountains,  reverberating 
from  cliff  to  cliff 

Thus  having  made  the  first  bold  stroke,  re- 
turning to  the  compass  he  directed  the  view 
toward  the  far  distant  flag,  then  setting  down 
the  bearing  of  the  line,  uotAvithstanding  Har- 
dy's desire  to  dispute  with  the  assistant  about 
a  second  or  two,  or  something  still  nicer  in  the 

Koint ;  and  after  giving  a  few  necessary  but 
ere  unimportant  orders,  he  requested  the  sur- 
veyor to  keep  just  ahead  of  the  Isvel,  and  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  course,  till  further  orders  : 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  some  objects  to 
be  observed,  &,c.  &.c.  Thus  far  having  suited 
his  mind,  he  commenced  levelling  over  (he 
cleared  way.  Here,  if  you  had  approached 
the  opening  that  was  made  through  the  thick 
trees,  and  as  you  directed  your  view  down  the 
narrow  vista,  you  would  see,  at  perhaps  a  con- 
siderable distance  off,  a  flag-man  standing  upon 
a  prostrate  trunk  of  tree,  or  some  other  ele- 
vated spot,  with  a  soon  observed  red,  or  white, 
perhaps  yellow  flag,  dwindled  to  a  mere  spot, 
moving  above  his  head  ;  again,  if  attentive, 
you  would  catch  a  glimpse,  and  now  lose  it ; 
then,  perhaps,  in  the  same  line,  you  would  see 
a  different  color  resting  upon  the  dark  green 
foliage,  wilUo'-wisp  like  also,  caused  by  the 
waving  motion  of  some  heavy  intervening 
tree,  at  whose  base  the  resolute  and  destruc- 
tive axe  was  busy  :  perhaps  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  now  approaching  the  meridian,  found  their 
way  through  the  opening  foliage,  a  gleam  of 
reflected  radiance  would  circle  upon  the  pol- 
ished plates  of  the  instruments,  or,  mav  be,  like 
a  bright  star  upon  the  brass  tipped  levelling 
rod.  Here  you  would  see  some  lusty  fellow 
drawing  his  midly  chaining  course  through  the 
expressively  termed  "  bad  spots"  in  the  swamp: 
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no  way  as  Cooper's  scout  says,  "to  carcum- 
vent  the  evil,"  for  the  line  must  be  measured, 
and  the  line  mutt  be  cleared,  every  one's  road 
sooner  ot  later  leads  over  the  same  way. 

I>o  you  see  those  fellows  following  just  af- 
ter little  Hardy  with  his  compass  r  That  uu- 
li>rtuuate  one,  (a  fore  chain.man,)  throwing  liis 
arm  about,  (especially  as  he  is  out  of  hearms: 
of  the  level,)  is  venting  his  curses  at  some  in- 
nocent root  that  his  chain  has  got  "  locked' 
into:  now  twitching  it  with  a  broad  and  vigor- 
ous sweep,  he  calls  down  upon  his  head  the 
imprecations  of  the  "hind-man,"  for  pullmg 
^' his  end"  into  a  worse  state  than  the  fore-mau 
had  just  unlocked  his  own  from.  Then  again, 
as  you  saw  the  flags  dancing  and  dodging 
among  the  trees,  keeping  motion  with  their 
bearer's  gait,  you  might  hear  Mr.  Hardy's 
loud  clear  voice,  "  Lo-oo  the  red— fifty  leel 
e-e-ast" — "way  ten  more;"  then  in  a  loudei 
and  more  agitated  manner,  "  where  the  d — I 
are  you  going  ;  ba-a-ck  twenty  !"  "  Hold,  you 
gander— ho-o-o-ld  there!"— "  Steady  so!"  and 
then  came  the  deep  collected  "  down  !"  This 
was  followed  by  the  mid-man's  "easl-er,"  and 
"  we.est-er,"  and  "  taut !  down  !  on  !  '  The 
axe-men's  incessant  blows,  Mr.  Hardy  and  his 
hind-man's  "  Lo-oo-os"  and  "  wa-a-a-ys,"  and 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  men,  gave  the  scene 
you  beheld  quite  an  animated  appearance.  Ii 
was  seldom  that  you  heard  the  young  assist- 
ant's voice  among  the  din  of  the  scene  ;  some- 
times, however,  as  he  looked  far  up  the  line, 
an  undue  jerk  of  the  chain,  or  the  chilling 
sound  of  an  axe  falling  upon  a  stone,  (none, 
however,  who  know  not  the  i;a/ue  of  a  good 
axe,  can  comprehend  that  chiUing  sensation,) 
would  call  forth  the  sharp  and  clear  "  haUlo 
there,  you  Jones,  or  you  Stephen !"  (address- 
ing the  person,)  "  Moyston,  that  man  must  be 
remembered."  These  words,  alihougli  slight, 
were  perfectiv  intelligible  to  whom  they  were 
meant  for.  To  be  sure,  you  woukl  also  hear 
thv?  "  up  !"  for  dinner,  and  the  more  gratefully 
sounding  "  put  up!"  at  night. 

.Kailuoad  across  the  Isthmus  or  Darien. — 
We  perceive,  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
Panami  paper,  that  this  great  enterprize  is 
likely  to  be  undertaken  under  highly  favorable 
auspices.  The  results  to  commerce,  from  tiie 
establishment  of  a  land  carriageof  this  descrip- 
tion, between  the  two  great  oceans,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  a  highly  important  character. 

"  To  the  Deputies  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly of  Panama :  ' 

"  Gentlemen, — The  opening  of  a  carriage 
road  or  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic, has  for  a  long  time  engrossed  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  not  only  in  this  capital,  but  in 
far  distant  countries  ;  for  knowing  the  impor- 
tant situation  of  this  province,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  conceive  the  advantages  that  would  ac- 
crue, should  this  new  path  be  opened  to  general 
commerce.  Such  a  nattering  idea  had  given 
rise  to  various  projects  to  carry  this  grand  work 
into  execution,  which  have  not  been  realized, 
perhaps  from  the  lack  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  localities,  or  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
funds,  or  may  be  from  the  political  vicissitudes 
that  the  country  has  been  subjected  to  of  late. 
But  now  that  we  have  fortunately  acquired 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  law, 
and  tranquillity  has  been  pretty  well  secured, 
I  believe  that  an  impulse  ought  to  be  given  to 
this  interesting  undertaking,  upon  which  de- 
pends almost  the  absolute  vitality  of  this  de- 
clining province. 

"  With  such  an  object  in  view,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  that  there  be  granted  to  me 
an  exclusive  privilege,  on  the  same  terms  that 
the  old  chamber  of  the  district  granted  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  M'Gregor,  that  I  might  endeavor  to 
get  this  project  put  into  execution,  not  doubting 
that  the  honorable  chamber  will  receive  and 
protect  my  request ;  and  being  penetrated  with 


its  justice  and  public  convenience,  will  decree 
favorably.  "  Justo  Pareues. 

"  Panama,  October  2,  1933." 

Some  days  ago,  we  published  an  extract  from 
the  "  Coustitucional  de  Cundinamarca,"  con- 
cerning a  project  to  open  a  more  secure  and 
speedy  commercial  coiuuiunication  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Since  then  a  Panama 
paper  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  from  which 
we  have  derived  more  autiientic  information 
regarding  this  most  interesting  enter|iri'ze. 
From  it  we  have  translated  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Paredes,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article 
In  the  same  paper,  the  provincial  decn-e,  grant- 
ing the  privilege  to  that  gentleman,  also  ap- 
pears, along  with  a  copy  of  the  former  one 
granted  to  Mr.  M'Gregor.  The  new  decree 
contains  some  slight  modifications  of  «he  arti- 
cles of  the  old;  one  of  them  is,  that  the  road 
shall  reach  to  the  city  of  Panama,  and  another, 
that  Mr.  Paredes  is  not  bound  by  the  old  de- 
cree, which  only  allows  two  years  to  carry  the 
project  into  execution  from  the  day  of  its  pass- 
ing, otherwise  it  becomes  null  and  void,  but 
that  the  new  patentee  is  not  bound,  nor  does 
he  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  un- 
til the  day  that  the  Governor  of  the  province 
shall  communicate  to  him  that  the  decree  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  National  Congress. 

We  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  Memorial  which  Mr. 
Paredes  presented  to  the  Provincial  Chamlx^r. 
and  which  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  New  Granada,  now  sitting, 
xnd  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  body 
will  receive  kindly  a  project  upon  which  de- 
pends the  future  happiness,  not  only  of  the 
Isthmus,  but  also  of  this  Island;  for  when  once 
such  an  expeditious  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  shall  be  opened, 
will  the  navigation  round  Cape  Horn  be  lisked, 
which  causes  so  many  dangers  and  loss  of  timer 
Certainly  not  :  for  the  general  deposit  will  be 
in  this  island,  from  whence  will  be  dispatched 
the  cargoes  for  the  ports  in  the  Pacific,  which 
are  now  supplied  by  vessels  round  the  Cape. 

It  has  been  also  very  satisfactory  to  us  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  respectable  merchants  of 
this  city  have  offered  their  support  to  Mr.  Pare- 
des, to  carry  this  great  work  into  operation,  as- 
suring iiim  that  in  London  ji  great  many  m»re 
will  purchase  shares  in  the  company,  which, 
added  to  those  in  Jamaica  and  Panama,  will 
form  a  sufTicient  number  for  the  execution  of 
the  project,  without  even  counting  upon  the 
capitalists  of  France  and  the  U.  States. 

We  understand  that  the  concessions  in  favor 
of  the  Memorialists  could  not  have  been  more 
munificent,  whether  we  consider  the  extending 
the  privilege  to  the  long  period  of  forty  years, 
or  whether  we  consider  tlie  permitting  of  the 
exclusive  transport  of  all  kinds  of  mercliandize, 
produce  or  metals,  in  carriages  belonging  to 
the  company.  These  are  truly  powerful  sti- 
mulants, to  induce  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can capitalists  to  take  a  considerable  share  in 
an  enterprize  which  offers  such  incalculable 
advantages.  The  most  authentic  accounts 
that  have  reached  us  state  that  the  distance 
from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  is  only  14  leagues, 
and  that  the  expense  of  putting  the  plaii  into 
active  operation  will  cost  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars. 

The  good  reputation  of  Mr.  Paredes,  his 
commercial  relations  with  this  city,  the  facility 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  different 
languages,  added  to  his  honorable  character 
and  personal  activity,  incline  us  to  augur  well 
of  the  undertaking,  whilst  the  grandeiir  of  the 
enterprize  makes  us  quite  sensible  of  his  patri- 
otism, his  judgment,  and  the  knowledge  which 
he  possesses  of  the  important  situation  of  his 
country.  If  every  Colombian  thought  as  he 
does,  that  country  would  soon  prosper,  and  in- 
stead of  civil  war  and  intestine  quarrels,  peace, 
good  order  and  tranquillity,  and  industry, 
would  be  established  upon  the  firmest  basis.— 
[Kingston,  Jam.  Chronicle.] 


I  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  communica. 
tion  by  fiU-amboat8  between  Calcutta  and  Eng- 
jland,  the  Calcutta  Courier  of  the  23d  January 
has  the  following  paragraph  : 

Steam  Commi'mcation  with  England. — 
Capt.  Ro8»$  liat^  proc<;eded  to  Socotra  in  the  pilot 
I  brig  Henry  Meriton,  taking  with  him  Capt. 
I  Jump,  who',  we  believe,  will  return  in  charge  of 
the  ve.«i«el.  ('Hpi.  Jump  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
be  the  future  trommander  of  the  Forbes  on  her 
trips  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  he  has  tendered 
his  services.  In  the  mean  time,  arrangements 
are  making  to  forward  coal  to  the  several  de- 
ists. The  Fette  iSnIem  is  now  receiving  500 
tons  of  English  coal  for  Judda,  at  the  freight  of 
27  rupees  per  ton, — a  very  low  rate  compared 
witli  the  terms  on  which  the  Red  Sea  depots 
were  provided  for  the  Hugh  Lindsay.  A  sug- 
gestion of  Capt.  Ross  is  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  tlie  coiiiiiiittee,  to  anticipate  the  de- 
parture of  the  Forbes  on  the  first  trip,  by  alter- 
ing the  date  to  the  2(Kh  April  instead  of  the  1st 
May,  as  lately  announced.  The  motive  for  the 
alteration  is,  that  starting  on  the  20th  of  April, 
it  is  believed  that  the  steamer  will  be  able  to 
get  down  the  bay  and  clear  of  Ceylon  before 
the  earliest  ])erio(l  at  which  storms  are  to  be 
appreheiuled. 

\Ve  understand  that  the  Merchants'  Steam 
Committee  have  given  in  a  plan  to  government, 
offering  to  undertake  to  keep  up  a  quarterly 
communication  with  England  by  tb«  Suez 
route,  both  fiom  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  with 
four  lar>;e  steamers  of  800  tons  burthen,  each 
of  them  furnished  with  a  pair  of  lOO-horse  en- 
gines.— one  of  the  steamers  to  run  from  Bom- 
bay, two  from  ('alcutta,  and  one  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  British  Channel, — provided  go- 
vernment will  give  them  five  lakhs  annually  m 
compensation  for  carrying  the  mail  and  all  pub- 
lic di^ipatches. 

Nati'ralization  of  Fishes. — At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Zoological  Society,  were  read  two  let- 
ter from  Mr.  J.B.  Arnold  of  Guernsey,  detailing 
his  experiments  in  the  naturalization  of  sea 
fishes  in  a  lake  chiefly  supplied  with  fresh  wa. 
ter.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  about  five  acres ; 
its  depth  various ;  and  its  bottom  also  various, 
being  muddy,  gravelly,  and  rocky.  The  water 
in,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  drinkable 
for  cattle,  but  in  consequence  of  a  supply  which 
it  receives  through  a  tunnel  conuuunicating 
with  the  sea,  is  rather  sail  in  summer,  at  which 
season  the  fishes  do  not  come  down  so  plenti- 
fully as  at  other  times.  The  fishes  introduced 
into  the  lake  have  been  the  grey  mullet,  sole, 
turbot,  brill,  plaice,  basse,  smelt,  and  grey- 
loach.  All  of  these  have  thriven  well,  and  are 
believed  to  have  increased  in  numbers  ;  the 
grey  mullet  especially  is  known  to  have  bred  as 
freely  as  in  the  sea"  itself.  A  single  whitiii|r 
having  been  caught  for  three  successive  years, 
was  found  to  have  grown  considerably  ;  a  pil- 
chard also  throve  well.  All  the  above-mention- 
ed fishes  were  placed  in  the  lake,  except  perhaps 
the  brill ;  but  others,  as  the  silver  bream,  appear 
to  have  introduced  themselves.  It  is  even  sus- 
pected that  hybrid  fishes  have  been  produced* 
as  several  have  been  caught  which  were  un- 
known to  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
species  usually  met  witli  on  the  coast  of  Guern- 
sey. Mr.  Arnold  adds  that  sea  fishes,  after 
having  been  naturalized  in  his  lake,  have  been, 
transferred  to  ponds  of  spring  water,  where 
they  have  not  only  lived,  but  done  well ;  and 
that  such  naturalized  fishes  have  been  carried 
to  a  long  distance,  being  much  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  those  caught  in  the  sea— [Proc- 
Zool.  Society.] 

Quietude. — Happy,  indeed,  wouW  be  the 
condition  of  mankind,  were  all  disposed  to  cul- 
tivate that  harmony  and  friendship  so  desira- 
ble and  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  society — thef  world  would  be  similar  to  » 
paradise,'  and  the  people,  if  not  angels,  would 
approach  the  character  ascribed  to  them — man 
kind,  as  they  ought  to  be  considered,  ,,woiikl 
present  a  band  of  brothers,  hs{^y,  quiet  snd 
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content.  Our  citizens,  from  J'le  liiglu'st  to  i1ip[ 
lowest,  would  be  satisfied  with  their  re.'«neetive 
stations,  and  the  agitation  wliieh  now  ptrvades 
society  would  rest  in  quiet  antl  repose. 

If  there  is  any  quiet  on  eartli,  the  fanner  may 
be  said  to  enjoy  it :  with  aeoni|K'tcnco  in  store, 
the  honest  fruits  of  his  industry,  lie  tlirives  se- 
cure from  the  turmoils  ol"  thost-  who  pursue 
other  avocations  for  subsistence.  The  mo. 
chanic,  the  professional  man,  ami  all  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  speculative  measures,  must 
expect  to  contend  aj^ainst  the  current  of  disap- 
pointment, and  prop  their  siiikini!:  liopts  by  an- 
ticipating future  prospects,  and  :illhou;;li  llieir 
situation  may  appear  enviald;-  to  tli«^  iinscru 
tinizing  eye  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  abiui 
dant  reason  to  envy  those  who  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  enjoying  the  hoiuitie.s  dealt  out  by 
Nature  with  a  liberal  hand. 


To  Jon\  O.  N.  RuTTKK,  Winr  MrrclnnU,  for 
his  Invention  of  an  improved  Process  for 
generating  Heal,  appplicable  !o  the  heating 
of  Boilers  and  Retorts,  and  to  oth^r  Pur- 
poses for  which  Heat  is  required.  Sealed 
March  30,  1833. 

The  subject  of  this  patent  is  llie  em- 
ployment  of  hituniinous,  resinous,  or  oily 
matters,  in  connection  with  water  as  a  com- 
bustible material,  which,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
duce a  fuel  for  furnaces,  boilers,  «kc.  capa- 
ble of  giving  out  a  very  intense  heat.  Strange 
as  the  suggestion  of  applying  wat«M-  us  a 
combustible  material  may  appear,  it  is  re. 
ported  to  have  been  found  extromeiv  advan- 
tageous,  economical,  and  convenient.  We 
of  our  own  knowledge  ctui  .say  noihiiig  upon 
the  subject,  but  merely  give  thr;  patentee's 
views  and  recommendations  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  pir)poses  to  employ 
those  materials  for  tlie  production  of  heat." 
Bituminous,  oleaginous,  resinous,  waxy, 
or  fatty  substances,  are  to  be  employed  :  as 
coal  tar,  which  is  to  be  cond)ined  with  wafi.'r 
in  certain  proportions.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
stream  of  coal  tar  shall  be  allowed  to  flow 
from  a  reservoir  through  a  pipe  with  a  .stop, 
cock,  and  likewise  a  stream  of  water  hom 
another  reservoir  through  a  similar  pipe  ; 
that  the  two  streams  shall  mecl,  and  fall  into 
one  general  receiver  with  a  fuiujel  lube,  by 
which  tliey  may  be  together  deliven-«l  into 
the  furnace. 

The  proportions  are  recommended  to  he 
one  gallon  of  coal  tar  to  oik;  gallon  and  a 
half  of  water,  the  flow  of  the  two  li<piors  to 
be  regulated  by  suitable  aperttues  or  slop- 
cock.  These  quantities  of  inateri.-.is  are  to 
be  slowly  discharged  fronj  the  tunnels  that 
the  whole  shall  occupy  from  two  to  three 
hours  in  its  delivery  into  the  furnace;  atui 
where  the  furnace  is  of  sucli  magnitude  jit^ 
to  require  it,  several  of  these  fiimie!  tube.v 
may  be  employed,  each  delivorin«r  its  sup- 
ply  of  materials  in  the  pn)poriions  and  times 
stated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  water  in  a  pure 
state,  to  be  mi.xed  with  the  coal  tar,  as  Ibul 
water  will  answer  the  purpose  ((luully  well ; 
and  on  ship-board,  where  the  invention  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  steam  navigation,  the 
bilge-water  from  below,  or  sea-water,  may 
be  pumped  up  and  employed  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  land  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  «»as 
works  will  also  suit  as  well  as  fresh  water?— 
[Lon{lon  Journal.] 

Steamboat  Tkavrllixg.— The  cabins  of 
westewi  steamboats  present  peculiar  aspects. 
They  possess  all  the  splendor  and  comforts 
of  an  eastern  boat,  and  afford  other  plea.sures 
which  we  meet  with  no  where  else.     A  per- 


son  embarking  on  a  steamboat  generally  ex- 
[)ects  to  remain^on  board  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  necessary  to  [)erform  the  trips  else- 
where.  He  prepares  himself  for  the  form- 
ation of  new  acquaintances.  The  boat  gets 
under  way,  and  no  one  holds  himself  aloof 
iVom  the  advances  of  his  fellow  voyager. 
A  feeling  of  general  intere.sl  is  soon  acknow- 
ledged  and  fell.  Intimacies  are  entered  into, 
and  eattli  o:i(!  contribute.s  from  his  own  re- 
.sources  to  the  general  fund  of  amusement, 
liv  tUis  means  the  hours  are  beguiled  of 
their  weariness,  and  that,  which  under  other 
auspices  would  Ix;  tedious,  becomes  a  .source 
i>f  pleasure. 

Hut  the  most  inveterate  talkers  will  tire. 
Recourse  must  be  had  to  other  resources. 
If  the  voyager  has  been  considerate,  and 
supplied  himself  with  those  mute,  yet  ever 
interesting  conipanions,  agreeable  books,  he 
is  at  no  loss.  But  if  he  have  not  prepared 
himself  with  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of 
enemies  he  is  in  a  pititiil  condition.  He 
lounges  about  the  cabin — promenades  the 
guards — gapes  at  the  sublime  scenery  of  the 
river  hills — and  eventually,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, throws  iiiNts:ilf  into  his  berth,  and 
seeks  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  to  forget  that 
he  is  a  bore  to  iiiinself.  Perhaps  an  inge- 
nious companion  who  is  similarly  conquered 
by  dullness,  devises  an  expedient  for  relief, 
(iaming,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  much  too 
common  ;  and  no  one  must  consider  a  pro- 
position  to  have  recourse  to  that  dernier  re- 
sort of  dullness,  as  any  other  than  a  genteel 
proposition.  A  proposition  is  made  that  the 
tedium  of  the  hours  bclo.st  in  the  e.Ycitement 
of  the  card. table.  Such  propositions  are 
frequently  acceded  to. 

Now,  we  believe  many  can  date  the  com- 
mencement of  their  sinning  in  this  way 
from  a  vacant  hour  of  steamboat  travelling. 
A.  ta.ste  for  such  excitements  has  thus  been 
originated,  which  has  eventuated  in  the  mo. 
ral  degradation  of  its  victims.  If  any  ex- 
pedients can  be  adopted  to  guard  against 
such  occurrences,  they  should  be  entered 
into  by  such  as  are  desirous  for  the  welfare 
of  their  fellows  with  alacrity. 

An  interesting  book,  by  affording  agreea- 
ble entertainment,  would  preserve  the  mind 
from  the  dreary  iniiction  of  lassitude.  The 
sickly  feeling  of  satiety  is  exceedingly  pro- 
pitious for  the  advances  of  vice.  No  man 
when  utider  the  influcNce  of  :i  healthy  intel- 
leetual  activity  wishes  for  change.  It  is  in 
those  moments  when  that  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  fails  to  yield  us  pleasure,  that 
we  sigh  for  change,  and  arc  most  liable  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  The  .se- 
ductions of  vice  are  yielded  to,  and  inroads 
are  made  on  our  moral  principles.  The  one 
my  once  having  got  possession  of  our  bul- 
warks, our  condition  is  exceedingly  piecari- 
ou.s. 

Under  the  weight  of  such  considerations, 
we  plainly  discover  the  great  utility  of  healthy 
excitement.  If  each  steamboat  possessed  a 
small  library  of  well  selected  works,  a  plea- 
sant  resource  would  be  afforded.  The  ex 
pense  would  be  but  small.  The  advantages 
would  be  great.  A  steamboat  with  a  library 
on  board,  would  be  preferred  by  every  sen- 
sible man,  to  one  which  was  unprovided  with 
f)ooks.  We  commend  the  consideration  of 
these  suggestions  to  those  engaged  in  fitting 
up  steamboat  cabins,  and  who  are  disposed 
to  lessen  the  evils  of  humanity. — [Cincinna- 
ti Mirror.  1        , 
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Sheet  Iron  Gios. — These  gigs  are  continu- 
ing to  grow  as  rapidly  numerous  as  they  are 
increasing  in  public  estimation.  A  very  beauti. 
fully  fitted  up  one  was  this  week  finished  by 
Messrs.  Reid  atid  Hanna,  and  Messrs.  Walker, 
for  the  Pai.sley  Canal.  Two  others  arc  in  r 
state  of  great  forwardness  for  Dublin  ;  and  w^ve. 
ral  others,  for  various  canals,  are  also  in  pre. 
paralion.  Thisbusinessof  gig  making  has  ex- 
tended to  Johnstone,  also,  where  there  are  six 
or  seven  of  them  f^ettiiijf  forward  for  various 
canals  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Steam- 
coaches  will  find  in  these  gigs  most  powerful 
competitors  to  contend  with. 

The  increase  of  trade  upon  all  the  canals  on 
which  they  have  been  introduced  is  quite  as. 
tonishing.  The  bustle  at  the  basin  here  and 
at  Port  Kglinton,i  by  the  hourly  departure,  is 
quite  enlivening,  and  we  understand  the  travel- 
ling by  tbeJForth  and  Clyde  Canal  is  increased 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree.  Indeed,  from  the 
speed  they  have  attained,  and  the  low  prices 
charged  to  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Alloa,  Ace.  no 
other  result  could  be  expected. — [Paisley  Ad- 
vertiser.] 

iMoNTiis. — This  division  of  the  year  ap- 
[)ears  to  have  been  used  before  the  flood  ;*' 
and  as  it  is  naturally  framed  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon,  the  months  of  all  nations 
were  originally  lunar,  that  is,  from  one  new 
moon  to  another.  In  a  more  enlightened 
period,  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  were 
compared  with  those  of  the  sun,  and  the 
limits  of  the  months,  as  the  component  parts 
of  a  year,  were  fixed  with  greater  precision. 
The  Romans  divided  each  month  into  Ca. 
lends.  Nones,  and  Ides ;  the  Calends  were 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  Nones  were 
the  .seventh,  and  the  Ides  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  May,  July,  and  October;  in  the 
other  months  the  Nones  fell  on  the  fifth,  and 
the  Ides  on  the  thirteenth.  The  days  of 
each  month,  according  to  this  form,  were 
counted  backwards;  thus,  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber was  called  the  loth  day  before  the  Ca- 
lends of  November,  ^..  In  the  year  1793, 
the  French  (lovernment  had  a  new  calendar 
constructed,  in  which  they  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing fanciful  designations  for  each  month  : 

n-cixA.  SigmjUation.  Engli$k. 

AuTr.M.\ — 

1.  Vindemaire,  Vintage  month,     •        from  Sept.  22 

2.  Brumoirp,      Fogigy  montli,       -        •        Oct.   22 

3.  Frimairp,       Frosty  or  uleety  month,       Nov.  2! 

WlXTKR — 

4.  Nivosp,  Snowy  month,  -  -  Deo.  21 

5.  Pluvuixe,  Rainy  month,  -  -  Jan.  20 

6.  Ventose,  Windy  month,  -  -  Feb.  19 
Spring — 

T.Germinal,  Springing  or  budding  mo.  Mar.  21 

8.  F'loreal,  Flowering  muntli,  -  April  20 

9.  Proiriid,  Hay  liarvcst  month,       -  May  20 
Summer — 

10.  AlesHidor,      Com  harvest  month,     -        June  19 

11.  'I'ttennidor,  Heat  month,  -        •        July    19 

12.  Frurtidor,      F^ruit  montli,  -         -       Aug.    19 

This  new  calendar,  which,  after  all,  was 
only  a  plagiarism,  or  copy  of  one  used  in 
Holland  from  time  immemorial,  like  many 
of  the  absurd  institutions  which  sprang  from 
the  French  Revolution,  was  laid  aside  in  a 
few  years,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  ut- 
ter unfitness  for  the  seasons,  even  as  they 
occur  in  the  several  provinces  of  France  it- 
self; how  much  less  applicable,  therefore, 
must  they  have  been  to  other  countries, 
where  the  climates  and  seasons  vary  so  much  > 
from  each  other !  A  calendar,  to  be  wor- 
thy of  universal  adoption,  must  be  capable 
of  universal  application.  Not  so  that  of 
the  French  Philosophers,  which,  independent- 
ly of  its  discordance  with  those  of  all  civil- 

•  Noah,  08  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  Bible,  reckoned 
by  months  of  thirty  days  each ,  and  from  him  that  mode 
of  computing  the  year  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other  Orienul  nations. 
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ized  nations,  had  not  even  the  merit  of  indi- 
catin-T  those  very  seasons  from  which  it  pro- 
fessed  to  derive  its  character.  The  late  Mr. 
Grifford  ridiculed  this  new-fangled  method 
of  roistering  time  by  the  following  ludi- 
crous but  happy  translation  of  the  republican 
months  and  seasons : 
(j«*r    Autumn         ,    Wlieezy,  sneezy,  freezy ; 

WiNTKR      .     .     Slippy,  drippy,  nippy ;       ■:. 
Spring  .    .    .    Showery,  flowery,  bowery , 
Summer      .    .    Hoppy,  croppy,  poppy. 

Machine  for  making  Bricks — Messrs. 
HarknesB,  Sawyer,  and  Freelove,  have  now  in 
successful  operation  a  machine  which  has  e.\- 
eited  the  admiraton  of  all  who  have  witnessed 
its  operation.  It  produces  twenty  bricks  in  a 
miiiiite,  and  these  too,  not  the  unshapely  and 
rough  masses  of  mud,  which  we  usiiiiliy  call 
brieKS,  but  a  square  and  smooth  body  of  clay, 
so  hard,  when  they  leave  the  press,  that  the}' 
are  tit  to  set  immediatly  into  the  kihi  for  burn- 
ing- 

The  moulds  (four  in  number)  in  which  they 

are  pressed  are  made  of  polished  steel  plale.s — 
which  plates  are  set  in  a  cast  iron  bo.\ ;  and 
the  whole  banded  with  strong  wrought  iron 
bands.  The  machinery  is  so  constructed  that 
the  mould  is  fi.xed  in  a  solid  .stationary  frame  ; 
and  after  the  pressure  is  made  upon  the  clay  in 
4he  mould,  the  bottom  of  the  mould  risei-,  and 
llux)ws  the  brick  to  the  top,  so  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  taken  off.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence, thai  not  less  than  ."jO  tons  pressure  upon 
each  brick  will  answer  the  purpose.  This  a- 
mount  of  pressure  is,  of  course,  wanted  only 
at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  impression  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  can  be  pressed  with  very 
little  effort  into  a  space  within,  say,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  of  the  proper  thickness.  After  it  is 
thus  far  pressed, it  then  requires  at  least  50  tons 
to  bring  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  density.  The 
machine  in  question  is  so  constructed  as  to  give 
this  great  pressure  at  the  time  it  is  wanted,  and 
no  other.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  nil  the  mechanical  operations  now  in  use.  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end. 
And  it  is  thought  by  many  scientific  gentlemen, 
who  have  examined  the  matter,  that  no  other 
application  of  the  mechanical  powers  will  ever 
be  made  to  effect  the  same  object. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  utility  of  this 
machine  should  be  known,  in  order  to  introduce 
it  into  general  use.  The  beauty  and  durability 
which  it  will  impart  to  the  brick  buildings  of 
the  country  must  make  it  an  object  of  great  pub- 
lic interest.  Add  to  this,  the  reduction  of  ex. 
pense  which  must  ultimately  follow,  and  I  can- 
not but  regard  the  improvement  of  the  gentle- 
men above  named  as  of  equal  importance  to 
any  which  has  been  introduced  for  the  last  20 
years. 

The  following  prwcftcaZ  statement,  which  has 
been  obtained  from  the  patentees,  will  no  doubt 
interest  such  of  your  readers  as  are  engaged, 
or  may  feel  disposed  to  engage,  in  brick  making. 

A  brick  press  can  be  put  in  operation  for  a- 
bout  $6. 

The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  busines-s  for 
a  month  is  as  follows : 

1st.  6  bands  at  $10  per  month      .        .  $00,00 

Boarding  same  at  $1,2.5  per  week,  -     80,00 

2d.   3  boys  at  $6  per  month  .        -    18,00 

3d.   2  horses  at  $15  per  month,     -  ^      -     15,00 

4th.  60  cords  of  wood  at  90  cts.  per  cord,    54,00 

The  setting  and  burning  of  180,000 

T        bricks,  at  40  cts.  per  1,000,  -        -    72,00 
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$249,00 
The  above  are  the  regular  expenses  per  month 
•f  carrying  on  a  horse  power  press.  The  press, 
when  in  operation,  makes  20  bricks  in  a  minute, 
orp.OOO  in  8  hours.  Deducting,  however,  for 
loss  of  time  and  other  contingencies.  l-4th  for 
every  day's  work,  leaves  the  amount  of  7,500 
bricks  per  day,  or  180,000  per  mouth  ;  which,  at 
»3.50  per  1.000,  are  worth  $6:J0,00.  Deduct  the 
expense  of  making  which  is  249,00  and  there  re- 
mains a  clear  profit  to  the  owner  of  $381,00, 


per  month  ;  or,  $1,905,00  for  5  months,  the 
time  that  could  be  conveniently  occupied  each 
season  in  brick  making. 

The  above  estimate  is  based  upon  the  price 
of  brick,  of  labor,  and  of  boarding  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  many  places,  labor  and  boarding 
would  doubtless  be  more  expensive.  But  in 
such  places,  the  price  oC  brick  would  probably 
be  increased  in  proportion. — X.  Y.  Mount 
Vernon,  May  15,  1834. — [Ohio  Stote  Jonrnal.] 

American  Tonnaoe. — F'rom  the  Report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  made  to  Con- 
gress, the  Regi.stered,  Enrolled,  and  Licensed 
Tonnage  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
1,4^39,450  21.95  tons,  divided  among  the  Stales 
and  Tei-ritories  as  follows  : 


Maine, 

New-Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Khode-I.sland, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New- York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

-Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carohna, 

Ueorgia, 

Ohio, 

Tennessee, 

Michigan, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Florida, 

Key  West, 


Tons. 
192,714  63-95ths 

17,1-26  54  '• 

395,924  23  " 

40,907  22  " 

52,878  79  " 

1,531     4  " 

319,209  80  " 

3:i,14:j  53  " 

88,162  11  " 

13,2aT  64  " 

80,705  70  " 

17,225    3  " 

4:^,877  55  " 

32,112  17  " 

15,560  75  " 

8,651  45  " 

9,68:j  72  " 

3,047     1  " 

1,753  74  " 

7,210  31  " 

9-25  43  " 

61,171  7:3  •' 

1,911  28  •' 

1,0". II  72 


It  will  be  seen  that  New-England  owns  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  conn- 
try.  Massachusetts  owns  more  than  one-quar- 
ter, and  has  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  having  upwards  of 
twenty-six  thousand  tons  more  than  the  State 
of  New -York. 

We  give  from  the  same  Report  a  view  of  the 
tonnage  for  each  year  from  1815  to  1832  inclu- 
sive.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  1828,  the  date 
of  the  Tariff  law,  to  1830,  there  was  a  very  ex. 
traordinary  falling  off  of  the  shipping  interest ; 
and  that  in  1831  and  1832,  after  the  opening  of 
the  West  India  Trade,  and  the  setlling  of  tin 
tariff  question,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease,       t 


I8I.5, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823. 
1824, 
182.5, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828. 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 

18:)2. 


Texas — Brazoria. — This  town  is^  lo<-ated 
upon  a  wooden  elevation  of  p<'-ach-land,  as  it  is 
termed.  The  spot  was  chosen  as  the  most 
eominanding  and  healthful,  besides  command- 
ing other  advantages.  One  street  stretches 
along  the  river  Brazos,  and  one  parallel  with 
it  further  back,  while  other  streets,  with  trees 
still  standing,  arc  laid  out  to  intersect  these 


Tons. 

1,;368,127  78-9.5ths 

1,372,218  53  " 

1,399,911  41  " 

1,225,184  20  " 

1,260,751  61  •' 

1,280,166  24  » 

2,296,958  70  " 

1,324,699  17  " 

1,X»,.565  68  •' 

1,389,163  2  " 

1,423,111  77  " 

1,534,190  H3  " 

1,620,607  78  " 

1,741,391  87  " 

1,260,977  81  " 

1,181,776  4:3  " 

1,267,846  29  " 

1,439,4.50  21  " 

[Boston  Post.] 

taiiity.  The  first  tree  was  cnt  in  the  year 
1828,  and  the  town  now  contains  several  hun- 
dred inliabitants.  Such  is  the  increase  of 
population,  tliai  some  families  are  obliged  to 
canij)  out,  for  want  of  better  accommodations. 
Mrs.  HoIIey,  in  ht-r  interesting  "  Letters"  from 
Texas,  written  two  years  since,  says  there  is  a 
great  watitof  ineehaniics,  none  being  there  ex- 
cept carpenters.  Theitown  is  thirty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  above  mentioned.  It 
contains  a  good  boarding  house,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which  are  from  New-York.  A  gentle- 
man. gradu:itf<l  at  Yale  Colleg**,  has  opened  a 
school,  in  whicii  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion arc  taught. 

Uonrtj  Tree. — By  these  is  meant  hollow 
trei's,  in  which  the  bees  deposite  their  honey. 
They  are  very  abundant,  and  honey  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  in  any  quantity,  may  beob- 
tairie«l  from  tlieui.  The  employment  is  very 
pn>fital)le.  The  wax  thus  obtained  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  in  ilexico.  The  hunters 
freque«itly  throw  aside  the  honey,  and  save  only 
the  wax. 

Texas  is  divid^^l  itiio  three  distinct  tracts — 
the  level,  the  undulating,  the  mountainous  or 
hilly.  The  whole  coast  is  level.Jbnl  free  from 
marsh.  A  belt  of  prairie,  about  ten  miles  wide, 
extends  along  the  eoast.  Back  from  the  prairie 
the  land  is  heavily  tinil>cred  with  pine,  ash,  ce- 
dar, cypress,  and  other  forestjtrees.  The  allu- 
vial bottom  lands  of  the  Brazos,  San  Bernard, 
and  Colorado,  are  from  three  to  twenty  nnles 
wide.  They  are  heavily  timbered  with  vari- 
0U8  kinds  of  oaks,  cedar,  pecan,  elm,  mulberry, 
and  oilier  forest  trees  common  in  the  alluvions 
of  the  Mississi])j>i. 

Th«'re  is  an  immense  cane-brake,  as  it  is 
ternuHl,  exl'.nn.'iiig  along  tlie  Cane-brake  creek 
seventy-five  miles,  and  in  width  is  from  one  to 
three  miles.  The  Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers, 
which  were  swollen  by  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal freshets,  are  of  a  deep  red  and  very  turbid. 
Three  thousand  potmds  of  seed  cotton  and 
seventy-five  bushels  of  Indian  corn  are  an  ave- 
rage  erop  on  the  alluvions,  which  are  easily 
cultivated.  One  of  the  brain-hes  of  the  Brazos 
river  is  salt,  and  the  land  bordering  on  this  river 
has  a  fertility  (owing  to  this  circumstance) 
which  is  truly  extraordinary.  The  alternate 
deposites  of  the  salt  and  fresh  branches  form  a 
soil  of  a  light  re<ldish  brown  color,  impregnated 
with  salt  and  nitre.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Bra/OS  is  what  is  called  nuilatto  soil,  and  is 
the  best  in  Texas.  The  earth,  when  brought 
up  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
will  yield  as  good  crops  as  the  surface  itself. 

Ten  nules  from  the  town  of  Bolivar  there 
is  a  tree  which  m«'asnres  19  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. Tlie  country  between  the  rivers  and 
creeks  is  open,  level,  rich,  and  elevated  prairie, 
colored  with  lu.Miriant  grass,  and  nothing  can 
surpass  these  vast  natural  meadows.  Even  in 
the  winter  sea-son,  the  pa.sturage  is  sufficient 
to  dispense  with  feeding  live  stock.  On  many 
aticouiits  the  prairies  are  deemed  more  valua- 
ble than  file  alluvial  bottoms  for  cultivation. 
Tfie  soil  of  the  f»rairies  is  a  deep  black  mould, 
mixed  with  sand  in  v;irious  proportions. 

Of  the  .settlenienis,  besides  Bnizoria,  a  town 
ha.s  been  laid  off  at  llie  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
called  Matagorda,  and  isdestined  to  become  the 
depot  of  the  Colorado,  juid  of  an  extensive  fer- 
tile country. 

Above  the  level  region,  the  coimtry  becomes 
undulating.  This  kind  of  land  extimds  in  a 
northerlv  direction  up  the  Colorado,  Brazos, 
and  Guadalou|H>  rivers,  from  1.50  to  200  miles 
above  the  level  region,  and  reaches  to  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Texas.  This  nndulating  section 
is  d<'eine«i  as  desirable  a  residence  for  man  as 
can  be  found  on  th«'  face  of  tfie  earth.  It  is 
bountifully  watered,  abounding  in  bold  rivu- 
lets and  springs  of  the  purest  water.  Success, 
ful  experiments  have  been  made  on  these  un- 
jdulations,  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  flax,  &c.  Lime 
istone  and  building  stone  in  abundance.  Indi. 
llgenoiis  grapes  of  various  sorts  grow  in  great 


at  right  angles,  to  be  cleared  as  the   wants  ofi 

the  citizens  may  hereafter  require.     A  speedy  [profusion,  and  natural  vineyards  await  the  hand 

settlement  is  calculated  upon  with  perfect  ccr-  lof  the  vine  dresser 
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Attempt  to  assign  the  Cause  of  (he  Sponta.\ 
neous  Combmtion  of  Charcoal.  By  Mr.^ 
John  Davibs,  Member  ot'  the  Wernerian 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  &c. 


In  the  above 


interesting 


paper,  no  at- 


(«nfpt  has  be«n  made  by  the  author  of  it  to 
furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
which  he  has  established  and  described  ;  and 
as  every  inquiring  mind  will  direct  its  at- 
tention to  a  rationale  of  the  operation,  I  pre- 
sume that  some  remarks  which  have  occur- 
red  to  me  within  the  few  last  days,  and 
which  may  at  least  supply  sonjo  aid  in  the 
discussion,  may  be  without  impropriety  ap- 
pended to  the  paper.  These  remarks,  though 
theoretical,  are  countenanced  by  exjierimen- 
tal  analogies,  which,  if  they  fail  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  speculation,  may,  at 
least,  excuse  its  introduction. 

A  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
charcoal  in  question  is  made,  will  he  neces- 
sary in  the  subsequent  explanation.  iStnall 
fragments  of  wood,  generally  stri|>ped  of 
their  bark,  are  put  into  iron  cylinders,  and 
exposed  to  intense  heat,  in  order  to  effect  the 
distillation  of  the  volatile  constituents  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  liquor.  Now,  Mr.  Brun- 
ner  resorted  to  a  similar  procedure  in  oh- 
taining  potassium  from  potash  and  charcoal  ; 
and  as  we  know  that  potash  may  bit  pro- 
cured from  the  wood  employed  by  Mr.  Had- 
field,  we  have  in  his  manufacture  the  same 
operation  and  the  same  materials  as  in  M. 
Brunner's  experiment,  and  may  therefore 
expect  the  same  results.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be,  that  as  M.  Brunner  used 
much  potash,  he  procured  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  metallic  base  ;  while  in  the  other 
case  the  potassium  must  be  in  small  quanti- 
ty, because  all  the  potash  present  would  be 
only  that  supplied  by  the  wood  subjected  to 
distillation:  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
quantity  extracted  under  the  latter  circum- 
stances is  not  inconsiderable ;  for  it  is  by  the 
combustion  of  such  wood  in  America,  where 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  that  the 
potash  is  principally  formed  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  every 
part  of  Europe. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  the  form- 
ation  of  Mr.  Hadtield's  charcoal,  potassium 
must,  in  small  quantities,  be  liberated. 

Supposing  the  presence  of  potassium  in 
fresh  charcoal  to  have  been  established,  we 
have  now  to  explain  its  operation  ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  effected  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  metal  lingers  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  incased,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance, 
until  it  be  at  length  exposed  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air  and  aqueous  vapor.  This 
view  of  the  subject  derives  plausibility  from 
the  facts,  that  the  combustion  does  not  com- 
mence at  any  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  ;  and  that  when  a  thermometer  is 
introduced  into  the  mass,  the. ignition  gene- 
rally originates  in  that  place  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  combustion  occurs  exactly  where  ii 
might  be  expected,  since  it  takes  place  at 
the  part  which,  favorably  situated,  is  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  supporter  of 
combustion. 

This  general  view  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion  is  directly  countenanced  by  the  ex- 
cellent  paper  of  Colonel  Aubert,  inserted  in 
the  *' Bulletin  des  Sciences  Militaires"  for 
January,  which  Mr.  Hadfield  has  offered 
me  the  opportunity  of  consulting.  This  in- 
genious foreigner  shows  by  a  number  of  de- 
cisive  $;cperiments,   that  the   ab;iorption  of* 


air  and  moisture  is  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomenon.  He  proves 
also,  (what  Mr.  Hadfield  has  in  a  different 
way  very  clearly  contirmed,)  that  no  carbo- 
nic acid  is  formed  before  the  incandescence 
occurs — a  fact  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  hypotliesis  which  I  have  offered ;  since 
upon  this  hypothesis  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
instead  of  forming  an  acid  with  the  carbon, 
produces,  by  its  superior  affinity,  an  alkali 
with  the  potassium.  The  next  position 
which  he  establishes,  is  that  the  carbon  in- 
creased in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  air  and  moisture  absorbed;  and  this 
should,  according  to  the  explanation  sug- 
gested, occur,  the  alkali  formed  being  much 
heavier  than  its  metallic  base.  It  appears 
that,  to  produce  the  ignition,  the  charcoal 
should  not  only  be  reduced  to  powder  soon 
after  its  formation,  but  that  the  sooner  it  is 
so  reduced  the  more  certain  and  considera- 
ble  will  be  the  effect.  Now,  this  fact  also  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  explanation,  be- 
cause, when  the  pulverization  has  bc«n  de- 
layed, air  and  moisture  will  have  gradually 
produced  the  alkali,  by  a  |>rocess  impercep- 
tiblc,  because  the  minute  portions  of  potas- 
sium  would  be  at  comparatively  distant  inter- 
vals Irom  each  other,  and  thus  would  not  be 
in  sufficient  quantity  at  any  one  place  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect. 

('olonel  Aubert  pulverized  a  mixture  ol 
coal  and  sulphur,  and  he  found  that  under 
these  circumstances  no  ignition  ever  occur- 
red. The  reason  is  obvious:  tor  the  potas- 
sium, which  has  been  conceived  to  be  th« 
cause  of  the  combustion,  entered  during  the 
trituration  into  combination  with  the  sul- 
phur. 

He  also  triturated  charcoal  with  nitre,  and 
he  again  found  that  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion was  prevented.  Now  nitre,  by  min- 
gling with  the  potassium,  woidd  check  its  too 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  experiment  is  in  this  way  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

The  presence  of  the  potassium  seems  to  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance,  that  when  char- 
coal is  moistened  and  subjected  to  heat,  car. 
buretted  hydrogen  is  set  at  liberty.  In  this 
instance  it  would  apjiear  that  the  water  is 
decomposed,  the  hydrogen  evolved,  and  the 
oxygen  united  with  the  potassium  to  form 
the  alkali.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  carbo- 
nic  oxide  would  be  evolved  ;  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed in  the  first  part  of  the  operation  be- 
ing again  detached  from  the  metallic  base. 
Now  this  explanation  corresponds  precisely, 
[  believe,  with  the  order  in  which,  in  such 
an  experiment,  these  gases  are  produced. 

All  these  circumstHnccs  observed  by  Mr. 
Hadtield  and  Colonel  Aubert  appear,  there- 
fore, perfectly  reconcilable'wilh  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  spontaneous  incandescence  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  oxidation  of  the  potas- 
.<4(um  liberated  from  the  wood  during  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  charcoal. 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  of  Chemistry,  published  since 
my  paper  was  read  to  our  society,  has  thrown 
additional  plausibility  upon  my  explanation, 
by  his  attempt  to  show  that  phosphorus  owes 
its  property  of  catching  fire,  when  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen,  to  a  little  potassium,  which 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  during  the 
formation  of  the  phosphorus. — [Phil.  Mag.] 


Sterbotvpk  Metalauraphic  Pri>-tix< 
— By  Dr.  Alexander  Jones,  of  Mobile,  Ala- 


ba7na.—^l  offer  this  name,  as  I  have  nothing 


better  to  designate  it.  It  means  simply  the 
transferring  of  printed  letters,  from  the  pages 
of  a  book,  or  newspaper,  to  the  polished  sur- 
faces of  metallic  plates,  especially  of  soft 
iron.  My  experiments  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, yet  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  result  is 
entirely  a  practicable  one,  if  carefully  con- 
ducted  with  proper  instruments. 

The  best  plan  on  which  to  conduct  the 
experiment  is  as  follows :  Take  two  plates 
of  very  soft  iron,  of  moderate  dimensions, 
give  one  face  of  each  a  very  true  and  fine 
polish,  so  that,  when  applied  by  these  faces, 
they  shall  uniformly  tit  and  adhere  together. 
Moisten  two  slips  of  printed  newspaper,  or 
parts  of  a  leaf  from  a  book,  of  the  size  of  th« 
plates,  apply  one  to  the  polished  face  of  each 
plate,  and  interpose  between  them  a  fold  or 
two  of  silk  paper,  and  then  clamp  the  plates 
together.  Give  them  a  gentle  heat  over  the 
fire,  then  place  them  in  a  vice,  and  apply  a 
strong  screw  power.  On  separating  them 
and  gently  removing  the  paper,  the  letters 
will  be  seen,  distinctly  formed  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  plates.  Now,  as  printer's  ink  is 
formed  of  lamp-black  and  oil,  upon  which 
acid  acts  very  little,  the  faces  of  the  plates 
may  be  slightly  touched  over  with  diluted 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  which,  if  skilfully 
applied,  acts  on  the  iron,  and  leaves  the  let- 
ters raised.  When  (he  printer's  ink  contains 
some  bees- wax,  the  experiment  is  more  com- 
plete.  These  plates,  once  formed,  may  be 
converted  into  steel,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins ;  after  which  they  would  probably 
print  from  10,000  to  20,000  copies  with- 
out being  materially  defaced.  An  expert 
mechanic,  with  proper  machinery,  could  in 
a  day  or  two  form  a  sufficient  number  of 
plates  to  print  off  20,000  copies  (500  pages) 
of  an  octavo  volume. 

Other  metals,  as  copper,  brass,  and  type 
metal,  with  slight  variations,  can  all  have 
letters  transferred  to  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  can  be  used  as  printing  plates  ;  but 
none  of  these  will  have  the  durability  of  iron. 
— [American  Journal  of  Science.] 

Correct  Fusing  Points  of  Metals  and  Alloys, 
and  other  important  Temperatures,  upon  ta. 
rious  Thermometrical  Scales.  [From  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.J 

In  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Parkes'  Chemi- 
cal Catechism,  edited  by  Mr.  Brayley.  jun., 
which  has  just  appeared,  we  find  a  "  "fable  of 
the  Effects  of  Heat,"  (p.  606),  in  which  the 
higher  temperatures  have  been  corrected  by  the 
editor,  agreeably  to  the  pyrometrical  research- 
es of  Mr.  Daniell  and  other  chemists.  As  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  connected 
vi«w  of  the  results,  as  to  the  correct   fusing 

K tints  of  metals  and  alloys,  6cc.,  which  Mr. 
Rniell  has  obtained  by  the  use  of  his  new  re- 
gister  pyrometer,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from 
this  table,  containing  the  temperatures  from 
212°  upwards,  (t  may  be  requisite  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  am 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  pyronietry,  that  Mr.  DRiiiell  has  shown  (as 
we  find  it  explained  by  Mr.  Brayley  at  p.  70, 
notes,  of  the  Chemical  Catechism,)  that  "  the 
degrees  (above  the  z«ro  of  1077°  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  stated  to  b«  a  red  heat  visible  in  the 
daylight,)  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  instead  of 
being  equal  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit,  as  supposed 
by  its  inventor,  are  equal  only  to  about  20°  ;" 
and  that  consequently  the  range  of  thai  instru- 
ment, instead  of  including  3200  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  did  not  really  include  more  than 
about  5000°  :  this  will  account  for  the  great 
difference  of  tlie  corrrsponding  temperatures  of 
Fahrenheit,  &c.,  and  Wedgwood,  as  here  ■ 
stated  from  the  new  edition  of  the  Chemical 
Cateehism,  from  these  given  in  former  editions 
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uf  that  work,  and  also  in  many  other  publica- 
tions  on  chemical  subjects. 

Fuiing  PoinU,  ttc-  on  de  licales  of  Falir.  Reau.    Cent.  Wedg. 
Water  boils,  and  "  fusi- 
ble    metal"   [j%    bis. 

muth,  T*(r  '«»<!'  tV  »"«. 

sroeltj 212 

Sulphur  melts  ... 
Nitrous  acid  boils  .  . 
Camphor  melts  .  .  . 
Sulphur  burns  slowly  . 
Pewter  melts,  [lead   ^, 


tin  1.) 


216 
242 

288 
303 

403 
442 


590 
612 
662 


Tin  melts 

Type  metal  melts,  [lead 

16  parts,  antimony  1,] 
Sulphuric  tu'/id  (sp.  gr. 

1-848)  boils  .... 
Lead  melts  .... 
Mercury  boils      .     .     . 

Zinc  melts 773 

Iron  bright  red   in  the 

dark— hydrogen    gas 

burns? 800 

—  red  in  twilight  884 

—  red  heat  in  daylight      1272 
Enamel  colors  burnt,  or 

btimt-in,*  on  porce- 
lain,     

Bronze  melts,  [copper  J, 
tin  J,] 

,  [copper  I, 

tin  I,] 1534 

Diamond  burns  1       .     .     1552 

"Orange  heat"(Prin8ep)    1650 

Brass  melts,  [copper  ^, 

zinc  J.] 1672 

,   [copper  i, 

zinc{,] 1690 

Bronze  melts,  [copper 
II,  tin  yV']  •     .     .     . 

Silver  melts     .... 


80 

89 

93 

114 

120 

165 
182 


100 
111 
116 
142 
150 

206 
227 


507  211  264 


248 
258 
280 
329 


341 

386 
551 


310 
325 
350 
412 


427 
475 
700 


1392  605  756    6 


1446  629  786 


668 
676 
719 


835 
845 
899 


1750 
18r3 
1996 
2016 
2072 


730  911 

737  921 

794  955 
818  1023 
860  1091 
862  ll(r2 
967  1179 


14 


n 


w 


2786  1224  1420 
2992  1316  1645 


to 


86 


3280  1444  18a5 
3552  1253  1956 


114 


3945  1406  2118 


Copper  melts  .... 

Gold  melts      .... 

Delft- ware  fired  . 

Cast  iron  melts    .     .     . 

Cream-colored  stone, 
ware  fired    .... 

Temperature  of  the 
maximum  of  expan- 
sion of  platinum,  be. 
ing  nearly  the  high- 
est degree  of  heat  at- 
tainable  in  a  labora- 
tory wind-furnace,     . 

Flint     glass      furnace, 

Srcatest  heat  ? .     .     . 
iron  melts,  accord- 
ing to   Clement   and 
Desormes,  but  in  all 
probability     an    esti- 
mate considerably  a- 
bove  the  truth,      .     . 
Mr.  Brayley  observes,  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
"  The  still  higher  temperatures,  derived   from 
the   experiments   of  Mr.    Wedgwood,     which 
were    here    given   in   former  editions    of  the 
Chemical  Catechism,  are  now  omitted  ;  a  com- 

Sarison  of  them  with]  the  results  obtained  by 
[r,  Daniell,  by  means  of  his  pyrometer,  hav- 
ing shown  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Some  of  the  temperatures  given  in  this  Table 
above  that  of  ignition,  or  8(X)°,  must  also  be 
ragarded  as  doubtful,  and  all  of  them  must  be 
regarded  as  approximative  merely. 

*Thi«  ia  a  technical  lenn  used  by  enameilera,  glass  aiid 
porcelain  painters,  &«.,  to  denote  the  fixing  of  the  colon 
they  employ,  by  meana  of  vitri&ction,  on  llie  substances 
painted  upon. 

Ancient  Marks  on  Papkr. — Every  on« 
knows  how  often  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to 
ancient  tinMs  to  explain  common  terms  of 
art,  and  words  which  are  in  every  one's 
mouth.  We  have  a  curious  instance  of  this 
in  the  names  which  are  given  to  the  different 
•orts  and  sizes  of  paper.  We  all  talk  of 
fooUcap-paper,  poH-paper,  and  note-paper 


and  paper-makers  and  stationers  have  other 
terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  hand-paper,  pot- 
paper,  &c.  Now,  the  term  note-paper  is 
clear  enough,  as  it  evidently  means  paper  oi 
the  size  fit  for  notes  ;  while  post-paper,  we 
may  suppose,  means  the  larger  size,  which  is 
used  for  letters  sent  by  the  post.  But  when 
we  come  to  foolscap  paper,  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  for  an  explanation ;  and  here  we 
find  we  must  look  to  something  eW^.  than  the 
size  of  the  paper  as  to  the  origin  of  the  -lame. 
Now,  if  we  go  back  to  the  early  history  ol 
paper-making,  we  find  that  terms  which  now 
puzzle  us  so  much  may  easily  be  explained 
by  the  various  paper  marks  which  have  been 
used  at  different  limes.  In  ancient  times, 
we  know,  when  very  few  people  could  read, 
pictures  of  every  kind  were  very  much  in 
use  where  writing  would  now  be  employed : 
every  shop  had  a  sign,  as  well  as  every  pub. 
ic  house  ;  and  these  signs  were  not  then,  as 
they  very  often  are  now,  only  printed  on  a 
board  ;  they  were  always  either  painted  pic- 
fures,  as  many  inn  signs  still  are,  or  else  mo- 
dels of  the  thing  which  the  sign  expressed, 
as  we  still  sometimes  see  a  bee-hivc,  a  tea- 
canister,  or  a  doll.  For  the  same  reason, 
printers  had  always  some  device  which  they 
put  upon  the  title  pages,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  books  ;  and  paper-makers  used  marks 
to  distinguish  the  paper  of  their  manufacture 
from  that  of  ethers.  Some  of  these  marks 
beooming  common,  naturally  gave  their  name 
to  different  sorts  of  paper ;  and  as  names, 
we  all  know,  remain  very  long  after  the  ori- 
gin of  them  is  forgotten,  and  the  circum- 
stances  changed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  old  names  still  in  use,  though  per- 
haps in  some  cases  they  are  not  applied  to 
the  same  things  they  originally  denoted.  It 
will  he  the  best  way,  perhaps,  to  mention 
briefly  the  chief  paper  marks  which  have 
been  used,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  first  paper-maker  in  England  is  supposed 
to  have  been  John  Tate,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  a  mill  at  Hertford  ;  his  device  was  a 
star  of  five  points  within  a  double  circle. 
Th«  first  book  printed  on  paper  manufac- 
tured in  England  was  a  Latin  one,  entitled 
Barthoiomexis  de  ProprieteUibus  Rerum.  It 
was  printed  in  1495  or  1496.  The  paper 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  John  Tate,  the 
younger,  and  had  the  mark  of  a  wheel.  The 
paper  used  by  Caxton,  and  other  early  print- 
ers,  had  a  great  variety  of  marks,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  ox-head  and  star,  the  letter 
P,  the  shears,  the  hand  and  star,  a  collared 
dog's  head,  with  a  trefoil  over  it,  a  crown,  a 
shield,  with  something  like  a  bend  upon  it, 
&c.  The  ox-head,  sometimes  with  a  star 
or  flower  over  it,  is  the  mark  of  the  paper 
•n  which  Faust  printed  some  of  his  early 
books  ;  but  the  open  hand,  which  was  like, 
wise  a  very  ancient  mark,  remained  longer  in 
fashion,  and  probably  gave  the  name  to  what 
is  still  called  hand-paper.  Another  very  fa- 
vorite  paper  mark,  at  a  somewhat  later  peri-j 
©d,  was  the  jug  or  pot,  which  seems  to  have: 
been  the  origin  of  the  term  pot-paper.  It  isi 
sometimes  found  plain,  but  oftener  bears  the 
initials  or  first  letters  of  the  maker's  name  ; 
hence  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of  fi. 
gures,  every  paper  maker-having  a  some- 
what  different  mark.  The  hand  and  pot! 
marks  existed  from  1539  to  1639,  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  Bibles.  The  foolscap  was  a 
later  device,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  of  so  long  continuance  Jis  the  former. 
It  has  given  place  to  the  figure  of  Britannia, 


'  or  that  of  a  lion  rampant,  supporting  the  cap 
of  liberty  on  a  pole  ;  the  name,  however, 
has  continued,  and  we  still  denominate  pa- 
per of  a  particular  size  by  the  title  of  foolscap 
paper.  The  figures  have  the  cap  and  bells 
which  we  so  often  read  of  in  old  plays  and 
histories,  as  the  particular  dress  of  the  fools, 
who  formerly  formed  a  part  of  every  great 
man's  estabhshment.  Post-paper  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  post-horn, 
which  was  at  one  time  its  distinguishing 
mark.  This  is  of  later  date,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  (General  Post-Office.  when  it  be- 
came  the  cu«Jtom  to  blow  a  horn.  This 
mark  dates  from  1670  to  1679.  The  mark 
is  still  sometimes  used  ;  but  the  same  change 
which  has  so  much  diminished  the  number 
of  painted  signs  in  the  streets  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  has  nearly  made  paper  marks  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  the  maker's 
name  being  now  generally  used. — [Saturday 
Magazine,  No.  11.] 

Cakkiagks. — Wheel  carriages  for  plea- 
sure arc  generally  supposed  to  have  first 
come  into  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  long  before  that  time 
carriages  of  some  sort  were  used  on  state 
occasions,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  sick 
persons.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
a  clumsy  kind  of  car,  on  four  wheels,  was 
employed  to  carry  great  personages ;  and 
Stow  tells  us,  that,  during  W^at  Tyler's  in- 
surrection in  1380,  Richard  the  Second, 
"being  threatened  by  the  rebels  of  Kent, 
rode  from  the  tower  of  London  to  the  Miles 
End,  and  with  him  his  mother,  because  he 
was  sick  and  weak,  in  a  tnhirlicote,"  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  eovered  car- 
riagc.  "  Chariots  eovered,  with  ladies  there- 
in," followed  the  litter  in  which  Queen  Ca- 
therine was  carried  to  her  coronation  with 
llenrv  the  Eighth.  But  Queen  Elizabeth's 
is  the  first  that  was  called  a  coach.  In  1564 
William  Booner,  a  Dutchman,  became  the 
Queen's  coachman,  and  about  this  time 
coaches  were  brought  into  general  use  in 
England.  In  1588  Queen  Ehzabeth'  went 
from  Somerset  House  to  Paul  Cross,  to  re- 
turn  thanks  on  the  destruction  of  the  Span, 
ish  Armada,  in  a  coach  presented  to  her  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel.  These  coaches 
must  have  been  clumsy  uncomfortable  ma. 
chines.  They  had  no  springs,  and  the  state 
of  the  streets  and  roads  must  have  made  tra- 
velling in  them  any  thing  but  easy.  But 
fashion  brought  them  into  such  general  use, 
that  in  1607  Dekker  complains  that  "  the 
wife  oC  every  citizen  must  be  jolted  now." 
And  in  1636  there  were  6000  of  them  kept 
in  London  and  the  neighborhood.  At  first 
they  had  only  two  horses,  but  afterwards 
the  number  was  increased.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  "  the  stout  old  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, when  he  was  got  loose,  hearing 
that  the  great  favorite  Buckingham  was 
drawn  about  with  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
thought  he  might  very  well  have  eight  in  his 
coach,  with  which  he  rode  through  the  city 
of  London  to  the  vulgar  talk  -and  admira- 
tion." In  general,  however,  it  was  thought 
disgraceful  in  those  times  for  the  male  sex 
to  ride  in  coaches.  "  In  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
time,  so  famous  for  men  at  arms,  it  was  then," 
says  Aubrey,  "  held  as  great  a  disgrace  for 
a  young  gentleman  to  be  seen  riding  in  the 
streets  in  a  coach,  as  it  would  now  for  such 
a  one  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  petti- 
coat and  waistcoat,  so  much  is  the  fashiou 
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of  the   times    altered."     Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  it  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  chaises 
or  chariots    were    first  introduced   into  that 
country  in  1745.     Before  Ihat  time  the  no- 
bility  were  accustomed  to  travel  in  vehicles 
somewhat  resembling  Noah's  ark,  and  the 
gentry  on  horseback  ;  but  in   that   niemora- 
ble  year,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  appeared  in  a 
carriage  of  this  description,  "  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all   Scotchmen,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  coach  cut  in  half."     When  we  compare 
the  clumsy  things   in  which  «vtMi   oar  kings 
formerly  rode,  with  the  convenient  and  light 
caurriages  of  the  present  day,  we^cannot  help 
admiring  the  progress  which  our  workmen 
have  made  in  this  and  every  other  branch  of 
art,  and   hoping  that  their  skill  may  always 
find  that  encouragement  which  it  so  well  de- 
serves.— [From  a  paper  in  the  Archieologia, 
by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.] 

AGRICULTITRE,  Ac 


of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  and  laid  down  to  clover  ;!lha8  obtained  90  per  cent 

and    a   finer  crop   of  that  valuable  gniss  1 ;  good  white  beets  yield  from  4^  lbs. 

never  witnessed.     Here  the  uacombined  acid,  "[^^  sugar  ;  those  grown  ni  nch  w 


Use  of  Marl. — A  corrcs|x>ndent  of  the 
Baltimore  Farmer  and  tiardencr  thus  speaks 
in  favor  of  this  manure  : 

I  have  been  favored  with  the  use  of  this 
mineral,  as  a  manure,  Jor  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  neighboring  states;  and  have,  in 
many  instances,  witnessed  the  most  wonder- 
ful  improvement  from  its  application.  There 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  composition  of  this 
article;  all  of  which  require  a  cor  i-espon«  ling 
difference  in  the  component  parts  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  for  profitable  re- 
sults. He  who  goes  to  work  with  this  nir.- 
nure  without  a  knowledge  of  the  comp«»sition 
of  either  his  soil  or  his  marl,  will  but  flounder 
in  an  uncertain  ocean  of  wild  "  experiment," 
and  in  many  instances  may  expect  to  lose 
both  his  labor  and  his  "  deposites." 

In  New-Jersey  there  arc  three    principal 
strata  of  this  substance,  differing  materially 
in  their  composition,   and  in  their  adaptation 
for  particular  soils.       The   first  stratum  lies 
near  the  Delaware,   is  met  with  along   the 
banks  of  creeks,  and  in  the  lx)ttonisof  wells — 
in  one  instance  within  my  knowledge,  it  was 
■  penetrated   nearly    one    hundred    feet ;     but 
without    going    through    the    layer.       This 
abounds  with  a  large  proportion  of  shells,  and 
other  fossil  remains.     'J'he  second   stratinn, 
farther  up  the  country,  has  fewer  shells,  of  a 
black  color,  and  is  granulated,  by  reuson  of 
which  it  has  obtained   the  name  of  gunpow- 
dcr  marl.     The  third  stratum  lies  still  farther 
up  the  streams,  and  bordering  on  the  rcgiousj 
of  pines — this  species  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphurous  acid  ;    so  much  so,  in  some! 
instances,  as  to  corrugate,  and  (!ven  excoriate,  j 
the  cuticle  on   the  hands  of  the   laboreis   in 
the  pit — has  no   imdeeomposed   Siiells,   color 
black,  green,  and  sometimes  Idue,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  pigment  for  painting.     1  was 
acquainted    with    one    tract   of  land    wliicli 
abounded  with  this  latter  species  of  inarl,  and 
was  rendered  almost  entirely  barren.      With 
the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  scrubby 
white  oak,  the  soil  was  almost  us  bare  t'S  the 
beaten  pathway.     It  had  not  been  thought  to 
be  worth  the  expeuvse  of  an  inelosure,  until  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  luider- 
stood  something  of  the  seiencc;,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and    ku'-w    how   to  appre- 
ciate  the  value  of  a  retort  in  the  hands  of  u 
ploughm.in.     On  discovering  the  composition 
of  his  sterile  soil,  he  knew    how  to  a|)ply   the 
appropriate  remedy,  and  after  inclosing  a  lot, 
ii  was  ploughed  deeply,  dic&KiU  with  a  coat 


of  the  soil,  uniting  with  the  calcareous  matter, 
formed  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, which  entei-s  largely  into  the  composition 
of  clover,  ar:d  forms  its  proper  nourishment. 
At  this  cheap  rate,  was  this  barren  waste 
converted  into  a  rich  ami  beautiful  meadow  ; 
not  exceeded  in  value  by  any  bottom  meadow 
within  my  knowledge. 

Had  marl  of  the  lirst  mentioneil  species 
been  applied  to  this  land,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  undeconi!)osed  calcareous  matter 
which  it  containcfl.  The  second  species 
would  have  produced  little  or  no  effect ;  but 
had  the  last  mentioned  kind  lx«n  used,  it 
would  have  been  like  adding  fuel  to  the  flame, 
and   would  have  rendered  the  sterility  more 

asting  and  obstinate.  It  was  refreshing  to 
witness  the  effect  of  this  blooming  spot,  sur 
rounded  by  the  dreary  waste.  It  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  «!rtecl  on  the  famished 
caravan,  when,  traversing  the  blowhig  sands 
of  Arabia,  he  descries  in  the  horizon  the  lone- 

y  palm  tree,  marking  the  site  of  a  solitary 
spring  of  water. 


less. 


60  lbs.  of  iuice  of 

to  5  lbs.  of 

et  soils  give 


Prcpttrntion  nf  Berl  Sugar.  Ry  Dr.  F.  Wur- 
DKMANN.  Being  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.Wurdemann,  of  this  city,  now  in  Paris,  to 
Dr.  Ravenel,  and  communicated  by  him  for 
publication  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 


"  P.vRis,  December,  l!S:3:3. 

•*  The  beets  are  collected  when  ripe,  or  little 
before  that  time,  and  immediately  brought  to 
the  cleaning  machine.  This  consists  of  a  cy 
linder  eompose<l  of  rills  of  wood,  and  revolving 
in  a  tn)uph  filled  with  water  ;  into  this  cylin- 
der, the  be-ets  with  their  tops,  as  torn  from  the 
ground,  are  put,  and  thoroughly  washed  ;  one 
objection  to  cutting  oft'the  tops  befere  washing, 
is  that  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  escapes. 
They  are  then  brought  to  the  raspmg  machine, 
which  breaks  down  their  cellules,  and  reduces 
them  to  fine  pulp.  In  some  places  the  beets 
are  brought  dried  to  the  manufactory.  They 
should  then  be  cut  in  tranverse  slices,  and  dried 
in  a  stove  heated  somewhat  below  the  tempe- 
rature of  boiling  water,  that  being  sufiieient  to 
destroy  the  principles  of  organic  life  in  the  lieet, 
and  which  militates  against  the  action  of  affini- 
ty present  in  all  inorganic  substances.  The 
tenq)erature  should  be  below  112  degrees  (  f 
FahreiduMt,  as  it  appears  that  at  that  point  the 
coloring  matter  is  formed  readily,  either  from  a 
re-.ietion  taking  place  between  the  principles 
contained  in  the  beet,  or  during  the  maceration, 
Irom  liie  water  used  in  that  process.  For  the 
saute  reasons  the  time  and  degree  of  heat  used 
■  n  maceration  should  not  exceed  that  requisite 
to  extract  the  saceiiariue  matter. 

The  quantity  of  fibrous  matter  contained  in 
tin-  beet  is  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  liquid, 
•,ini\  the  cellules  containing  the  latter  are  so  mi 
nute,  that  it  requires  a  most  complete  rasping 
to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  The  presses 
(UOMt  esteemed  are  those  wiiich  press  but  ! 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  that  with  expe- 
litiuii ;  as  by  these  means  most  juice  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  pulp.  Tliey  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
screw  and  the  hydraulic  ;  but  the  hmits  of  this 
paper  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  either;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  pulp, 
having  been  placed  in  strong,  closely  woven 
cloth,  is  submitted  to  these  presses,  and  the 
juice  flows  immediately  into  cauldrons,  (cop. 
jM-rs,)  in  wlii«-|i  it  undergoes  the  process  of  de- 
fcalioii.  From  good  beets  |)ombaslt>  obtains 
85  i>er  cent,  of  juice  ;  from  gooil  and  indiffe- 
rent, (K)  per  cent,  is  usually  got.  From  boiling 
them  ami  then  cutting  them  in  sliceM,  over 
which  a  current  of  water  flows  successively,  he 


The  juice  thus,  or  otherwise  obtained,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  spontaneous  alteration,  which  is  iin. 
portant  to  know.  If  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  gradually  acquires  a  stringy  and  oil-like  con- 
sistence, which,  increasing  in  proiiortion  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  at  last  resembles  that 
of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Tliese  changes  lake 
place  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
temperature  is  at  20  degrees  to  24  degrees  cen. 
tigrades.  The  mass  which  before  this  change 
never  showed  any  free  acid,  now  contains  both 
acetic  and  nanceiijne  acids,  (the  latter  described 
by  Braconnet  in  18i;3 — Annnles  ties  Chimie.) 
it  is  supposed  that  this  alteration  takes  place  in 
the  beet  itself  when  kept  in  too  large  heaps, 
and  tlius  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature. 
It  is  the  formation  of  this  viscous  matter  wliich 
presents  a  great  obstacle  to  the  crystallization 
of  the  sugar,  and  which,  gluing  together  the 
crystals,  j>revents  the  molasses  escaping.  To 
guard  against  this  alteration  of  the  juice,  the 
utensils  used  in  keeping  and  stirring  the  beet 
juice  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
tlie  greatest  celerity  possible  should  be  used  in 
all  the  necessary  operations,  from  the  grinding 
to  the  defecation.  The  instruments  of  wood 
must  be  frequently  washed  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  when  laid  aside,  should  be  covered 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  which  should  not  be  re- 
moved betbrc  their  immediate  use  is  required. 
One  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  this  alteration 
in  the  beet  juice  is  to  employ  small  coppers,  ca- 
l>ahl('  of  containing  about  two  hectolitres  (two 
iiundred  English  jjuarts)  each  ;  five  of  this 
size  are  capable  to  serve  for  the  fiibrication  of 
30,0(M)  lbs.  of  beet  juice  per  diem.  Although 
the  heat  may  be  applied  to  a  large  copper  long 
before  it  is  filled  from  the  juice  flowing  from  the 
presses,  too  much  time  passes  before  it  is  full, 
and  arises  at  the  tenq)erature  of  70  or  80  de- 
grees centigrades,  at  wliich  temperature  the 
juice  may  be  considered  safe  from  the  altera- 
tion above  mentioned. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
substances  used  in  the  defecation  of  the  juice, 
but  proceed,  at  once,  to  state  the  process  most 
generally  adopted.  The  quantity  of  lime  varies 
from  2^  to  li^ '*  grammes"  for  each  ^' litre*' 
(quart)  of  the  juice.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
quantity  must  hv  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
juice.  The  purest  lime  should  be  used,  and  in 
its  greatest  degree  of  causticity,  and  it  should  be 
reduced  into  a  clear  pap  by  means  of  a  little 
water  before  put  into  tlie  coppers.  It  is  best 
to  put  it  in  the  copper  as  soon  as  a  few  buckets 
full  of  juice  have  flowed  in,  it  acting  in  prevent- 
ing the  decomposition  already  so  much  insist- 
ed on,  which  is  apt  to  take  place  to  a  more  or 
less  great  degree  before  the  juice  arrives  at  the 
requisite  degree  of  tempcrnture. 

Two  methods  are  now  used  to  complete  the 
operation.  One  consists  in  pre^venting  the 
boiling  of  the  juice,  by  extinguisliing  the  fire 
before  it  arrives  at  llM)  degrees  temperature, 
and  then  being  left  at  rest  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  scum  rises  to  the  surface ;  the  liquid  is 
afterwards  drawn  off  by  a  cock  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  copper. 

Tlie  nuithod  preferred  by  Donibasle  is  to  con- 
tinui^  the  fire  under  the  copper,  and,  when  near 
the  boiling  point,  watch  the ^rs<  bubble  which 
swells  under  the  scum  ;  immediately  take  a  la- 
dle full  of  the  jttice  from  the  spot  where  it  arises, 
and  pour  on  the  spot  a  quart  of  cold  j.uice,  which 
checks  the  action  immediately  ;  the  same  ope- 
ration must  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  bubble 
appears,  (which  must  never  l»e  permitted  to 
burst  and  spre;ul  over  the  scum,)  until,  by  ex- 
amining the  liquor  taken  up  in  the  ladle,  the  de- 
fceation  is  found  complete,  when  the  fire  must 
be  extiuiruished,  and  the  liquor  allowed  to  rest 
for  ahalf  hour  before  drawn  off;  always  guard, 
ing  the  bubbles,  wliich  may  continue  to  rise, 
from  bursting  by  the  means  already  indicated. 
By  this  method,  the  operator  is  rendered  coda. 
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coal  ;  then  draw  off  all  the  Uquid  into  a  filter 
filled  with  animal  charcoal ;  evaporate  rapidly 
the  filtered  liquid  to  twenty.five  degrees  of 
Beauuie,  and  filter  again  through  a  filter  ot* 
Dumont  with  fresh  animal  charcoal.  The  sy- 
rup is  thus  rendered  ready  for  the  cooking,  it 
yields  more  crystals  of  a  more  beautiful  hue, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  bullock's  blood  no 
longer  leaves  a  i>ortion  soluble  and  alterable. 
Payer  recommends  also  the  copper  on  a  pivot 
for  cooking  the  clarified  juice,  it  (cooking)  be. 
ing  in  this  accomplished  in  five  or  eight  mi- 
nutes, while  the  otner  method  requires  thirty 
or  thirty-eight  minutes  ;  moreover,  the  altera, 
tion  is  8i.\  times  less  in  syrup  cooked  in  this 
than  in  the  usual  stationary  coppers  The  fire 
being  brisk,  the  ebullition  is  commenced  in  one 
minute  in  every  part  of  the  copper ;  frequently 
the  syrup  is  too  viscous,  and  rises  in  a  thick 
froth,  and,  incompletely  wetting  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  hazards  the  burning  of  the  sugar  :  to 
check  this  instantaneously,  throw  in  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  four  or  five  grammeg, 
which  Doinbasir  recommends  to  have  been 
previously  melted,  as  that  operation  prevents 
the  sugar  receiving  any  flavor  from  it  ;  as 
soon  as  the  syrup,  by.  means  of  the  touch,  is 
found  cooked,  draw  the  cord,  and  thus  canting 
the  copper,  its  contents  pour  out  at  onoe  ;  open 
the  stop  cock,  and  proceed  with  the  process ; 
.seven  or  eight  products  being  thus  united  in 
the  rafraicliissoir,  it  is  rolled  into  the  rooms 
containing  the  forms,  for  much  of  the  French 
beet  8Ug:ir  (raw)  is  in  loaf  form. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  given  all  the  inform, 
ation  I  possess  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  from  the  expression  of  the  juice  to 
the  crystallization.  I  have  drawn  freely  from 
the  latest  and  most  esteemed  works,  but  as  yet 
have  not  been  in  a  refinery.  I  thank  you  for  the 
hint,  how  I  may  render  my  "stay  here  servicea 
ble  tu  my  native  city  ;  and  shall  use  my  endea 
vors  to  gain  admittance  into  a  refinery  before 
my  return. 

I    am,  with  great  regard,   dear   sir,    yours 
very  respectully,  F.  Wurdkmann. 


plete  master  of  the  work,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  sufficient  lime  has  not  been  used,  he  can 
have  time  to  add  more  when  he  finds  that  com- 
plete  defecation  will  not  take  place.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  only  to  dilute  a  quantity  of  the 
milk  of  lim*  '•*  ^^^  cold  juice,  which  he  pours 
into  the  copper.  Even  the  introduction  of  the 
cold  liquid  alone  sometimes  produces  a  remark, 
able  effect :  a  single  quart  changing  the  state 
of  the  liquor  and  causing  the  separation  of  the 
fjeces  in  large  flakes.  The  complete  defecation 
is  known  by  the  liquid  in  the  ladle  being  of  a 
fine  white  wine  color,  and  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  that  the  faeces  are  divided  into  large 
flakes,  which  settle  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ladle.  The  liquor  having  been  drawn  oflT,  the 
scum  and  residue  are  then  placed  on  cloths 
extended  over  a  table  composed  of  wooden  ribs, 
and  having  an  elevated  border  ;  below  this  is 
placed  an  inclined  plane,  which  conveys  the 
juice  into  a  reservoir  containing  the  rest  of  the 
clarified  juice.  The  cloths  should  be  of  cjtton 
in  preference  to  wool,  which  the  lime,  still  re- 
tained  by  the  faeces,  is  apt  to  rot. 

Now,  place  the  juice  thus  defecated  into  cop- 
pers destined  to  concentrate  it.  The  form  oC\ 
the  different  coppers  is  not  an  unimportant  ob- 
ject. Those  used  in  defecation  should  be  deep, 
viz.  the  depth  half  their  diameter  ;  and  when 
bullocks*  blood  is  employed  in  defecation,  they 
should  be  as  deep  as  wide.  The  coppers  for 
concentration  should  be  as  wide  as  one  foot  in] 
depth  to  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  those  for 
cooking  differ  from  these  last  only  in  having 
their  b(Utonis  three  "  lignes"  in  thickness  ati 
least.  The  combustible  matter  is  pit-coal  or 
wood,  and  the  furnaces  must  be  adapted  to  ench. 
Animal  charcoal  is  used  in  the  concentration  ; 
that  made  from  bones  and  not  horns  is  employ, 
ed.  Its  action  is  not  confined  to  removing  thf 
color,  but  it  acts  also  in  an  inexplicable  manner, 
enabling  the  syrup  to  support  a  higher  degree 
of  temperature  ;  and  without  it,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  cook  the  syrup  on  an  open  fire, 
which  process  will  now  be  described. 

Place  the  clarified  juice  into  the  concentrating 
coppers,  and  saturate  the  excess  of  lime,  if  it 
exist,  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  should  not 
be  rendered  completely  neuter,  only  so  far 
that  the  purple  (tournesol)  paper  changes 
slowly  blue.  Then  pour  in  the  animal  char- 
coal in  the  proportion  of  1^  lbs.  to  a  "  quintal" 
(100  lbs.  weight)  of  the  liquor.  Boil  and  conti. 
nue  the  concentration  until  the  hot  liquor  sup- 

forts  (porte)  20degree8  a  V  areometre  de  Bauine. 
t  is  then  withdrawn  and  left  to  deposit  in 
deep  wooden  vessels,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
where  it  precipitates  during  cooling  a  great 
quantity  of  calcareous  salts,  among  which  the 
malates  are  most  abundant.  When  the  syrup 
is  perfectly  clear,  (at  the  end  of  twenty -four 
hours  usually,)  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  cooking  (cuite.) 

Being  placed  in  the  cooking  coppers,  carry  itj 
by  a  brisk  fire  to  32  degrees  of  nrcome^re  of! 
Baume.  Extinguish  the  fire,  and  throw  in  ani- 
mal charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  J  lbs.  to  a 
quintal  of  the  juice  which  has  furnished  the 
syrup,  viz.  half  the  quantity  employed  the  first 
time.  Let  the  syrup  now  cool  to  about  75  de- 
grees, stirring  it  occasionally  to  mix  the  char- 
coal  well  with  it ;  then  carry  it  into  the  clarify- 
ing coppers,  and  submit  it  to  the  usual  clarifica. 
tion  of^  bullock's  blood  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off 
clear  and  the  cooking  proceeded  with.  The 
scum,  &c.  is  placed  on  woollen  cloths  to  drip. 
The  preceding  is  considered  the  most  dinicult 
part  of  the  process.  The  cooking  coppers  now 
receive  it,  and  the  point  of  concentration  is  told 
by  touching  the  ladle  dipt  in  the  syrup  and 
drawing  out  the  thread.  The  thumb  being  be- 
low, when  the  finger  is  drawn  from  it,  the 
thread  should  break  at  the  thumb.  The  ther- 
mometers used  for  this  purpose  are  rejected  by 
M.  Dombaslc,  as  not  to  bo  relied  on.  When  of 
the  proper  consistency,  it  is  poured  out  into 
the  "  rafraichissoir,"  where  it  crystallizes. 

The  method  recommended  by  Payer  is  tollhouse,  together  with  the  sweepings  and  fire 
evaporate  the  Je/eca^e<2  juice  to  twelve  degrees  ijashes,  &c.  &c.  of  my  servants'  houses,  (for 
of  Beaume,  without  adding  any  animal  char. ''which  I  gave  straw  to  bed  their  pigs,)  the  scrap 


Apples  for  Oxex. — Last  season  a  widow 
lady  residing  in  New- Jersey  bought  a  pair  of 
working  oxen  for  ^55.  She  had  them  fed  on 
apples  and  grass,  with  the  addition  of  four  or 
five  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.  She  sold  them 
in  the  fall  to  the  butcher  for  $94.  The  ap- 
ples were  the  kinds  of  which  the  best  New- 
ark cider  is  made. 

Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Turnips  with 
Compost  appli^l  in  a  peculiar  manner.  By 
Mr  Hugh  Mi^ro,  Assynt  by  Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 

[The  following  is  f-om  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scytland,  and  the  plan 
may  be  worthy  of  imitation  in  some  instances.] 

I  had  a  field  of  nine  acres,  which  I  wished  re- 
turned into  grass,  and  from  the  little  experience 
I  have  as  a  fanner  of  four  years'  standing,  1 
considered  that  grass  af>er  turnip  eaten  off  by 
sheep  would  be  better  than  after  any  other 
course.  I  at  one  time  thought  I  should  be 
obliged  to  purchase  bone-manure  for  this  field, 
not  having  any  fold  manure  ;  but  the  expense 
of  bones  for  nine  acres,  at  twenty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  at  28.  lOd.  (the  price  last  season), 
would  £,i  10s.  lOd.,  or  £31  I7s.  6d.  I  have, 
however,  heard  that  fourteen  bushels  of  bones 
per  acre  have  been  applied  to  raise  turnip  with 
success,  which  makes  j£l  19s.  8d.  p<^r  acre,  or 
£17  17s.  for  nine  acres.  So  I  determined  to 
try  and  find  a  substitute  that  would  be  cheaper 
and  equally  effective,  in  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  I  got  some  of  the  small 
tenantry  to  bring  to  me  a  quantity  of  peat-moss, 
for  which  I  paid  £2  10s.  I  then  mixed  all  the 
chaff  from  the  mill,  the  fire-ashes  from  mv  own 


ings  of  roads  and  ditches,  and  then  wetted  the 
whole  with  the  superfluous  urine  from  the  foW, 
having  added  a  little  Ume  and  horse  dung,  and 
turned  it  frequently  till  it  was  well  pulverised  ; 
and  in  this  way  I  prepared  45  single  cart  loads. 
During  the  winter,  I  drilled  from  the  stubble  the 
field  intended  for  turnip,  and  let  it  lie  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  that  state  until  the  end  of  May , 
when  I  harrowed  it  smooth,  and  then  drilled  it 
again  by  splitting  the  former  drills.     I  then  put 
a  light  roller  over  the  drills  to  make  it  smooth, 
and  commenced  laying  down  the  turnip  in  the 
following  manner.     I  had  five  men  with  large 
dibbles    made    ef  hard  wood,  with  which  they 
made  holes  eight  inches  apart  on  the  top  of  the 
drills,  pressing  down  the  dibble  with  the  foot, 
each  man  having  a  single  drill,   followed  by  |a 
woman  with  a  basketful  of  the  prepared  ma- 
nure,* and  into  each  hole  made   by  llie  dibble 
she  placed  a  handful  of  manure.     After  her, 
followed  a  girl  with  a  little  bag  of  turnip  seedf, 
putting  from  three  to  six  or  more  grains  on  the 
top  of  the   manure,  with  her  fore  finger  and 
thumb,  drawing  a  little  earth  over  it ;  and  in 
this  manner  I  carried  on  five  drills  at  a  time 
with  fifteen  people,  viz.  a  man  and  two  women 
to  each  drill.     The  whole  went  on  like  clock- 
work, and  I  finished  the  nine  acres  in  four  days, 
at  an  expense  of  about  £5,  including  purchase 
jof  peat  moss.     The  turnips  grew  rapidly,  and 
I  had  them  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  soine- 
I times  leaving  two  plants  in  one  hole,  which  I 
found  to  answer  well,  especially  if  the  plants 
happened  to  be  a  little  distant  from  each  other, 
say  about  two  inches.     I  have  thus  raised  an 
excellent  crop  of  large  turnip,  by  applying  only 
five  single  cart-loads  per  acre  of  this  prepared 
manure,  and  the  expense  of  the  whole  does  not 
exceed  £5 ;  indeed,  they  are  so  good,  that !  am 
now   stripping  one  half  previous  to  putting  on 
the  sheep.     Every  one  who  has  seen  the  turnip 
has  been   surprised,  and  several  in  my  neigh- 
borhood intend  adopting  the  same  plan  next 
year.     I  shall  now  attempt  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  this  plan  which  I  have  adopted. 

Ist.  Where  the  land  is  foul  witli  weeds,  the 
usual  mode  of  cleaning  should  be  adopted,  nnd 
then  drilling  the  land  once. 

2d.  That  the  manure  to  be  prepared  should  be 
niade  as  strong  as  possible,  by  the  surperfluous 
urine  of  the  court-yard  in  winter  ;  and  that  the 
scrapings  of  roads  and  ditches,  with  rubbish  of 
old  houses,  &c.,  would  be  preferable  to  peat, 
mess.  A  boll  of  lime  should  also  be  mixed 
with  every  ten  cart.loads,  and,  when  well  nt- 
tended  to,  less  than  five  cart-lo.nds  per  acre  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

3d.  I  observe  that,  although  the  season  may 
be  dry,  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  liable  to  f«ll  in, 
yet,  by  making  the  women  with  the  manure 
follow  the  dibble  quickly,  this  inconvenience 
(and  I  may  say  it  is  the  only  one)  will  be  obvi. 
ated  in  a  great  measure ;  and  where  this  was 
jdone,  I  found  no  difference  in  the  crop  of  tur. 
nips. 

4th.  This  plan  can  be  followed  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  better  while  raining,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  usual  method. 

ikh.  Where  five  or  more  grains  of  the  seed 
come  up  together,  (forced  on  by  the  strength  of 
the  manure  over  which  the  seed  is  immediately 
placed,)  they  will  force  themselves  through, 
even  should  the  soil  be  barkened  by  rain,  wind, 
and  sunshine.     A. id, 

6th.  Should  dry  weather  be  the  character  of 
the  season  while  sowing  the  turnips,  they  will 
show  a  healthy  braird,  the  manure,  which  is 
their  food,  being  close  at  hand,  and  they  not 
being  obhged  to  push  their  delicate  roots  through 
a  quantity  of  earth  in  search  of  nourishment,  as 
in  the  method  now  in  use.     Z'...-~\   ->       •?• 


*  Tl»e  manure  is  tnken  Ut  th«»  firW  rti  «»rl»i  from  wh^re 
it  is  madp,  and  tliedriver  fillxrarh  woman's  baskel  ae  they 
may  require  it. 

t  I  only  expended  2  lb.  of  turnip  Kced  for  oath  acre. 

H.vii.. — Hail  fell  in  St.  Francisville,  La. 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  killed  some  shoep, 
ichickcns,  »k.c.  Some  of  the  stones  were  as 
big  as  turkey's  eggs. 
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Cultivation  and  Manaoemknt  ok  the 
Tobacco  Crop. — Having  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  subscribers  in  the  southern  states,  we 
deem  it  due  them  to  occupy  a  portion  of  our 
pages,  even  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 

To  the  Eaitor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Sir — To  enable  us  to  answer  the  nume- 
rous inquiries,  which  are  constantly  made 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  we  re- 
quested an  extensive  and  highly  intelligent 
planter  (of  whom  wc  have  received  ten  va- 
rieties of  seed  of  the  choicest  Maryland  sorts) 
to  give  us  his  views  relative  to  the  proper 
mode  of  cultivation  and  management. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  If  you  think  them 
worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper,  pub- 
lish  them ;  the  result  may  prove  useful  to 
your  numerous  subscribers.  Respectfully, 
yours,  Sinclair  &  Moork. 

Baltimore,  May  20,  1834. 

The  ground  is  prepared  as  you  would  for 
cabbage  seed  ;  in  addition,  it  is  always,  when 
taken  from  new  grounti,  burnt  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  brush  upon  it,  then  set  on  fire,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  all  filth. 
The  repetition  of  burning  may  be-avoided  by 
always  weeding  up  the  bed  after  you  are  done 
with  it  for  the  season.  The  qunnfily  of  seed 
required  is  al*out  a  wine-glass  full  to  ten  yards 
square;  but  in  this  we  diflTer  in  practice  very 
much — we  know  if  we  could  be  certain  it 
would  always  come,  that  this  quantity 
would  be  enough  ;  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  wc 
most  always  sow  three  times  as  much,  with 
the  calculation,  should  it  be  too  thick,  to  rake 
out  the  over  quantity.  This  raking  is  of  rath- 
er 1  recent  date,  and  is  done  by  a  small  rake 
made  of  lOd.  nails,  put  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  apart,  with  sharp  {wints ;  and  it  is 
used  with  a  little  slight  of  hand,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  plants  without  leaving  them  in  rows. 
This  operation  is  performed  when  the  plants 
are  about  the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece,  which 
is  usually  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  just 
before  we  think  of  planting. 

Planting  i«  usually  done  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  to  the  10th  of  July  ;  here  again 
1  must  refer  you  to  the  mode  of  preparing 
and  planting  cabbages  in  hills.  The  size  of 
the  plants,  about  three  inches  broad,  are  the 
best  size  to  plant  out ;  when  transplanted 
they  are  also  cultivated  very  much  as  cab- 
bages,  only  oftener  worked  with  the  plough 
and  hoe. 

Usually,  in  the  middle  of  August,  tobacco 
will  signify  its  approach  to  ripening  by  but 
toning  and  blossoming,  at  which  time  we  quit 
working  it,  and  proceed  to  break  off  the  blos- 
soms to  such  a  leaf  as  we  think  will  ripen  as 
soon  as  the  bottom  leaf,  (which  we  call  top- 
ping tobacco)  ;  after  this  it  will  commonly  put 
out  suckers  just  above  the  joints  of  the  leaves, 
these  must  be  broken  off,  and  then  we  think 
it  time  to  house.  Cutting  and  housing :  This 
is  done  with  a  similar  instrument  to  a  butch- 
er's cleaver.  After  it  is  cut  it  may  lay  for  a 
little  time,  until  the  leaves  fall  and  will  not 
break  by  handling. 

From  the  ground  it  may  be  taken  in  large 
loads  to  the  tobacco  house,  where  it  is  usually 
pegged  (a  wooden  peg  six  inches  long  ia 
driven  into  the  butt,  by  which  it  is  hung  on  the 
sticks  in  the  house,)  but  sometimes  split ;  this 
is  done  by  a  knife,  splitting  the  stalk  clown 
nearly  to  the  butt,  before  it  is  cut  down  in  the 
field,  and  when   brought  to   the  house  it  is 


straddled  across  the  sticks,  ^instead  of  being 
hung  on  them  by  the  j)eg.  The  sticks  are 
placed  on  the  bearers  in  the  house  about  six 
inches  apart,  the  plants  put  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  size,  where  it 
is  cured  either  by  fire  or  suffered  to  cure  by 
the  air.  It  is  considered  cured  when  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  is  dry.  Stripping  comes  next ;  for 
which  we  choose  moist  weather,  the  only  time 
it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  and  tie 
it  in  bundles,  from  which  it  is  generally  put  in 
bulk  and  watched  that  it  does  not  heat ;  after 
which  the  bundles  are  straddled  across  the 
sticks  for  conditioning  to  pack  ;  here  it  must 
be  noticed  that  the  bundles  get  completely 
dry,  and  then  as  soon  as  moist  weather  again 
enables  you  to  handle  it,  it  must  be  taken 
down  and  put  in  large  bulks  and  weighed  ; 
this  is  called  c/ose  bulks,  here  it  is  ready  for 
packing ;  that  process  is  so  generally  known 
that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  here  to  say 
any  thing  about  it. 

The  kinds.  Tobacco  is  esteemed  mostly 
for  two  reasons,  one  for  quality,  the  other  for 
quantity.  It  is  supposed  the  thinner  jointed 
tobacco  generally  cures  the  brightest,  but  I 
do  not  entirely  subscrilx;  to  this  opinion,  as  1 
have  often  seen  the  thick  jointed  of  as  good 
color.  Am  inclined  to  think  there  is  more  in 
the  soil  than  in  the  kinds  ;  a  poor  hickory  soil 
will  produce  a  good  color,  when  I  have  seen 
such  black  soil  produce  very  dull  tobacco  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  give  me  the  thick  joint- 
ed sort,  and  u|)on  tolerable  strong  loam.  Rich 
stifi'soil  will  not  produce  a  bright  crop,  but 
will  give  a  heavy  crop;  quite  sandy  soil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  produce  bright, 
but  a  light  crop.  So,  upon  the  whole,  I  should 
prefor  the  thick  jointed  tobacco,  and  upon  a 
loomy  soil  of  [)retty  good  strength,  to  pro 
duce  the  most  profitable  crop. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  troublesome  crop  ;  it 
never  being  off  hand.  The  seeil  of  the  new 
is  sown  before  the  old  crop  is  packed  and  sent 
to  market.  It  is  subject  to  many  enemies, 
among  them  the  fly  in  the  bed  and  in  the 
field  ;  when  small,  the  ground  worm,  the  bud 
worm,  the  web  worm,  and  lastly,  and  most  de- 
structive, the  horn  worm  ;  these  come  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  are  similar  to  the  Ta- 


mata  worm.  They  will,  from  the  eggs  laid 
upon  the  leaves,  grow  in  a  few  days  as  large 
nearly  as  your  finger,  and  will,  in  a  short 
time,  leave  nothing  of  the  plants  but  the  stems 
and  stalk.  These  worms  are  the  common 
enemy  ;  they  commence  with  the  first  growth 
of  the  tobacco,  and  at  different  periods  follow 
it  up  until  the  crop  goes  to  the  house,  (hir 
plan  of  defence  is  to  pick  them  ofl"  by  hand, 
or  use  turkeys ;  they  are  best,  because  more 
ex|)editious.  Turkeys,  by  driving  them  into 
the  tobacco,  will  regularly  examine  each 
plant  and  pick  them  off*. 

1  neglected  in  its  place  to  say  what  time  the 
seed  should  be  sown — from  February  to  the 
first  of  April  is  the  best  time  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity raised  per  acre  is  geneially  one  thousand 
pounds  from  3,500  to  5,000  hills,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  land. 

Plouuhing  in  Green  Crops. — I  have 
found  by  experience,  that  when  a  spring  crop 
is  taken  ofl^,  and  wheat  is  to  follow,  the  best 
method  is  to  harrow  thoroughly,  imme<liately, 
which  causes  all  the  seeds  of  grain  which  may 
have  scattered,  or  of  weeds,  to  vegetate. 
About  two  wtjeks  before  soeding,  turn  all  the 
green  stuif  and  stubble  under  the  soil,  there  to 
reniiiin  and  rot.     If  ploughed  th«  second  time. 


much  of  the  stubble  is  brought  to  the  surface 
and  lost. — [(Jenesee  Farmer.] 

An  improved  Bke  Hive. — The  box  or  hive 
to  be  made  of  inch  plank,  say  about  two  feet 
three  inches  by  twelve  inches  wide ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  box   to  be  partitioned   oiT,  allowing 

ust  space  sufficient  to  admit  n  drawer  of  about 
ten  by  twelve  inches  deep.  This  drawer  is  to 
slide  upon  the  horizontal  partition,  and  to  be 
made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  box  exactly.  In  th« 
bottom  of  the  drawer  a  hole  is  to  be  made,  say 
about  one  and  n  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  partition,  so  ns  to  a|. 
low  the  bees  to  pass  up  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  hive  into  the  drawer.  In  the  outer  side  of 
the  drawer,  a  pane  of  glass  is  to  be  fixed,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  when  the  drawer  is  filled  with 
honey.  Over  the  glass,  n  sliding  shutter  is  to 
be  placed,  to  exclude  the  light ;  or  the  upper 
end  of  the  plank,  forming  the  back  side  of  the 
box,  or  hive,  may  be  sawed  oflT,  and  fastened 
with  a  hinge  and  button,  so  as  to  answer  in 
place  of  the  sliding  shutter.  When  the  honey 
is  wanted  for  use,  remove  the  shutter  from  be- 
fore the  glass,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
drawer  is  filled,  introduce  a  little  smoke  into  the 
top  of  the  drawer  by  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  ; 
and  when  the  bees  have  been  driven  into  the 

ower  part  of  the  hive,  separate  the  drawer  and 
partition  with  a  case  knife,  remove  the  drawer, 
and  having  emptied  it,  return  it  to  its  place  again, 
and  the  bees  will  commence  working  in  it  ini. 
mediately.  By  this  method  the  honey  will  be 
always  pure,  without  bee-bread,  or  dead  bees, 
and  not  a  single  bee  need  be  destroyed  ;  and 
moreover,  it  has  been  tested  by  many  years, 
trial,  and  found  to  answer  the  intention  com- 
pletely. Z. 

P.  S. — The  drawer  should  have  a  top  screwed 
on,  so  as  to  be  more  readily  opened  when  the 
honey  is  to  be  taken  out  :  and  any  space  be- 
tween  the  drawer  and  the  sides,  or  top  of  the 
hive,  should  be  filled  with  some  kind  of  cement, 
so  as  to  prevent  insects  from  making  a  lodg. 
nient  witliin  the  hive. 


A  Curious  Horticultural  Anbcdotb. — 
When  Sir  Francis  Carew  had  rebuilt  his  man- 
sion house  at  Beddington  in  Surrey,  he  planted 
the  garden  with  choice  fruit  trees.  There  he 
was  twice  visited  by  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  ;  Riid 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  in  his  Garden  o(  Eden,  tells  a 
curious  anecdote  relating  to  one  of  these  visits. 
I  conclude,"  says  be,  "with  a  conceit  of  that 
delicate  knight.  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who,  for 
his  better  accomplishment  of  his  royal  enter- 
tainment of  our  tate  Q,neen  Elizabeth,  led  her 
majesty  to  a  cherry  tree,  whose  fruit  he  had  of 
purpose  kept  back  from  ripening  at  least  one 
month  after  all  cherries  had  taken  their  fare- 
well of  England.  This  secret  he  performed  by 
straining  a  tent  or  cover  of  canvass  over  ths 
whole  tree,  and  wetting  it  now  and  then  with 
a  scoop,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  required  ; 
and  so  by  withholding  the  sun-beams  from  re- 
flecting upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both  great, 
and  were  very  long  before  they  had  gotten  their 
perfect  cherry  color ;  and  when  he  was  as- 
sured of  her  majesty's  coming,  he  removed  the 
tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them  to 
their  maturity."— [Piatt's  Garden  of  Eden.] 

Lemon  Tree. — In  the  green-house  of  the 
late  Hon.  T.  Bigelow,  of  Medford.  there  is  a 
lemon  tree,  which,  besides  its  foliage,  its  buds, 
and  flowers,  has  on  it  about  three  nundred  le- 
mons. These  are  of  course  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  which  are  sixteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  tree  is  supposed 
to  be  about  fifty  years  old.  It  was  given  to 
Mr.  Bigelow  by  the  lady  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm. 
Gray,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  ia  em- 
phatically a  perennial,  being  never  without 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  credit  of  rearing  and  perfecting  this  solen. 
did  exotic  may  belong  to  the  gardener,  wnose 
watchfulness  and  care  have  been  applied  to  it 
during  the  whole  time  that  it  hu  oeen  in  its 
present  place.— [Boston  Courier.]  _-::  ^ 
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Our  table  i*  ■<>  covered  with  bookn,  that  have  ac- 
cumulated there  during  the  season  of  long  documents, 
that  it  >•  alxi*"'  impossible  to  turn  one's  pen  around 
in  hitting  off  a  paragraph  upon  any  of  the  prevailing 
subjects  of  interest.  We  are,  in  fact,  suffering  from 
a  plethora  of  new  publications,  and  without  waiting 
for  our  usual  weekly  relief  through  the  review,  we 
must  begin  to  practice  a  little  daily  depletion.  Open, 
ing  the  first  volume  that  comes  in  our  way,  we  find 
it  to  be  a  collection  of  Aphorisms,  from  various  au. 
thors,  ancient  and  modern,  embodied  under  the  title 
of  "The  Moral  Testament  of  Man,"  and  neatly  pub. 
lished  by  Key  &.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Without 
pausing  a  moment  to  examine  the  propriety  of  the 
title,  as  applied  to  a  book  made  up  of  the  sayings  of 
Chesterfield  and  Rochefoucault,  Byron,  Bulwer,  and 
others  of  the  modern  novelists,  blended  with  the 
more  orthodox  good  things  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, we  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  say  all  we 
have  to  add  by  way  of  codicil  to  the  Moral  Testa- 
ment. We  never  believed  much  in  aphorisms,  for 
sreat  men  say  so  much  merely  for  effect,  and  say 
it  at  the  same  time  so  well,  that  they  easily  suc- 
ceed in  passing  off  sound  for  sense,  and  lead  us  to 
swallow  antithesis  for  truth.  An  absurd  instance 
of  the  kind  occurs  at  this  moment  to  us  in  the 
popular  sayings  of  Lacon — (whose  best  things,  by. 
the-by,  are  stolen  from  the  Greek  and  the  French 
Aplionsts) — where  he  says  that  ••  Many  a  man  has 
been  canonizea  who  ought  to  have  been  cannonad- 
ed." There  is  nothing  as  bad  as  this  in  "  The 
Moral  Testament,,"  though  the  author  of  Lacon  is 
largely  quoted.  But  the  compiler  should  have  omit- 
ted one  of  the  following  quotations  from  Bulwer, 
which  to  most  apprehensions  seem  to  nullify  each 
other: 

"  To  be  pleased  with  one's  self  is  the  surest  way 
of  offending  every  one  else." 

"  The  great  secrets  of  being  courted  are  to  shun 
others  and  seem  delighted  with  yourself" 

Such  an  oversight,  however,  may  be  readily  for 
given  in  consideration  of  the  following  capital  quo. 
tation  from  Lavater,  which  is  new  tons: 

■•  Who  in  the  same  given  time  can  produce  more 
than  another,  has  vigor ;  who  can  produce  more  and 
better,  has  taleata  ;  who  can  produce  what  none  else 
can,  has  geniuo. 

That  is,  that  genius  is  an  inventive  or  creative  facul 
ty :  the  power  either  of  bringing  new  resources  to 
light,  or  of  combining'lDld  materials  in  forms  hitherto 
undreampt  of.  This  to  us  has  always  appeared 
the  true  and  simple,  the  only  definition  of  a  term 
which  sophomores  and  sages  will  never  cease  puz 
zling  themselves  about.  Genius  may  be  called  a  gift 
because  it  seizes  those  things  by  intuition,  which  ta- 
lent arrives  at  by  process  of  meditation. 

The  quotations  from  Chesterfield  in  this  volume 
are  generally  well  chosen,  though  he  might  have 
been  quoted  more  largely  to  advantage.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  Chesterfield's  morals,  his  system 
of  manners  has  this  advantage  over  most  others,  that 
it  is  founded  upon  philosophy,  and  would  suit  all  peo 
plea  ill  every  age.  The  more  modern  writers  of  the 
subject  treat  only  of  the  conventional  dicta  of  the  cir- 
cles which  they  profess  to  paint, — of  fleeting  fash- 
ions,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials 
ot  good  breeding,  and  which,  however  important  at 
Aimack's,  would  never  enable  a  man  to  pass  muster 
as  a  gentleman  among  the  Turks  and  Spaniards — 
and  they,  if  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Slidell  and  Dr.  Dekay 
are  to  be  believed,  are  the  most  really  polite  people 
in  the  world. 

The  great  difference  between  Lord  Chesterfield's 
doctrine  and  the  prf  vailing  English  tenets — as  ex«m 


plified  in  tk«  man  of  breeding  of  his  day  and  the  man 
of  ton  of  ours — was  that  the  first  was  always  to  study 
what  was  due  to  his  neighbor,  the  last  to  be  ever  on 
the  qui  vive  as  to  what  is  due  to  himself.  The  form, 
er  was  presumed  to  be  so  much  of  a  gentleman  in. 
grained  that  he  could  not  be  affected  by  courteous  in. 
tercourse  with  his  inferiors.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
held  so  precariously  polished  that  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  any  object  less  soft  and  smooth  than  him- 
self may  brush  the  golden  fljur  from  his  butterfly, 
wings,  and  subject  him  to  a  loss  of  caste.  The  Ches. 
tei field  gentleman  was  bom  of  the  world  and  meant 
to  shine  in  it.  fie  that  superseded  him  come  from  a 
London  parish,  and  is  suited  to  no  other  atmosphere. 
The  raw  material  of  the  first  abounds  in  West  Virgt> 
nia  and  Kentucky ;  the  last  you  may  see  in  a  manu. 
factured  state  by  stopping  an  hour  at  any  of  the  steam 
boat  landings  along  the  Hudson,  and  observing  the  air 
with  which  it  steps  ashore  anung  "tho  natives."  They 
however,  may  be  best  studied  by  seeing  each  meet 
one  of  its  kind.  The  former,  when  he  encounters  a 
brother,  seems  to  know  him  by  intuition,  the  latter 
always  waits  until  certain  masonic  signs  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  party  he  wishes  to  recognize. 
In  this  month,  green  peas  are  their  ordinary  medi- 
um of  communication,  and  the  mystic  figures  are 
made  with  a  fork.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Exclusive  has  this  advaniage  over  the  Ches- 
terfieldian — ho  is  never  alone  ;  the  real  man,  and 
the  affected  character  always  making  good  company 
for  each  other.  t 


[For  thl  New  York  American.] 

Steamboat  Native,  Ohio  River,  June,  1834. 

Oh  you  pampered  New  Yorkers,  pufHng  and 
blowing  in  the  heat  and  bustle  and  politics  of  your 
Babylonian  phalanx,  in  the  name  of  iustice  I  entreat 
you  send  some  investigator  from  the  bevy  of  your 
uncomfortable  idlers,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  tell  with  your  own  tongues,  and — let  conviction 
rest  upon  it — that  Nature  hath  exhausted  neither 
wardrobe  nor  jewel  case  in  the  decking  of  your  thrice 
immortalized  North  River. 

I  am  floating  on  the  tranquil  Ohio — which  is  just 
now  in  one  of  its  happiest  moods,  neither  hurrying 
on  with  a  phrenzied  haste,  and  spilling  its  unwelcome 
riches  upon  the  grain  fields — nor  yet  low,  turbid,  and 
uninteresting,  as  the  best  bred  rivers  will  sometimes 
find  themselves  in  the  languor  and  heat  of  summer. 
The  wheel  of  the  "  Native"  has  dislocated  an  arm, 
and  the  momentary  pause  having  called  me  from  my 
lounge,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a  richness  of  scene- 
ry that  never  met  my  eye  before,  and  in  the  tullness 
of  gratification,  I  do  protest  (since  that  is  the  fashion) 
against  a  monopoly  of  praise  that  hath  almost  swol- 
len your  Anthony's  Nose  with  satisfaction.  The 
beauty  of  the  Hudson  River  scenery  consists,  if  I  am 
right,  in  dark,  precipitous  and  frightful  cliffs,  huge 
projecting  rocks,  and  battlemcnt-like  embankments, 
and  that  in  the  upper  country,  more  particularly  in 
mighty  barren  hills  of  a  grotesque  figure.  It  has 
much  of  the  stupendous  and  sublime  for  every  eye. 
and  is  of  that  wild  and  Alpine  character  that  ambi- 
tious  young  men,  and  amateurs  in  the  Arts,  like  to 
be  thought  to  admire — such  as  honest  lairds  and 
yeomen's  sons  break  their  necks  after  in  Switzerland. 
Here  then  is  the  difference.  The  Ohio,  calm,  placid, 
unruffled  as  a  Christian,  is  all  smiles  and  love.  On 
its  banks,  on  either  side,  honest  labor  has  earned  a 
peaceful  home,  and  the  proprieiors  (no  swollen  cits) 
have  put  up — in  well  selected  positions,  sometimes 
on  a  point  projecting  into  the  river,  and  sometimes 
at  the  foot  ot  a  gently  rising  hill — a  shelter,  after  the 
rude  fashiun  of  the  country,  often  adding  a  beauty  to 
the  aspect  that  his  art  never  intended.  Here  is  a 
field  in  the  dark  green  mantle  of  wheat — on  the  other 
side,  extending  far  up  the  hill — where  the  trees  have 
been  girdled  and  left  for  time  to  fell,  their  naked  and 
leafless  branches  outstretched  as  if  in  the  agony  of  a 
protracted  fate — is  the  dark,  rich  looking  soil  where 
the  Indian  corn  is  strugeling  into  existence.  The 
bosom  of  the  river  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  boats, 
and  just  before  us  is  one  of  that  huge  and  cumbrous 
fashion,  so  long  known  on  these  waters,  barely  so- 
licited into  motion  by  the  jojnt  efforts  of  the  current, 
and  the  sweeps  and  p«les  of  the  boatmen.  These 
last  are  singing — with  rather  more  reheniencc  than 
melody — and  as  the  boisterous  echo  returns  from  tb« 
shore,  it  mingles  with  the  happy  laugh  of  some  young 


adventurers,  whose  rickety  shallop  is  dancing  about 

in  our  wake.     The  immediate  margin  on  either  rde, 

is  fringed  with   hazel  and  beach,    whose  clustering 

foliage  overhangs  the  water,  bending  with  a  grace — 

and   you  may  trace  the  river  wending  far  away,  till 

{the  hills  dose  in  upon  it,  and  all  is  lost  and  indistinct 

j but  the  deep  blue  color,   and  the  undulating  outline 

[against  the  sky.     However,   I  do  not  desire  to  make 

a  picture,   and  all  I  mean  to  say,   is,  that  no  man 

j  whose  heartbeats  at  beholding   the  independent  and 

substantial  comfort  of  a  people,    can  view  the  Ohio 

jscunery  without  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude 

that  may  fail  to  be  aroused  by  the  curious  preaenta* 

tions  of  the  Hudson. 

I  I  might  say  more,  but  we  have  a  metaphysical 
{Dutchman  on  board  who  is  getting  entirely  too  audi, 
iblc,  and  so.  Adieu,  H.  S.  E. 

Our  readers  are  indebted  to  H.  S.  E.  for  the  fore- 
going animated  invitation,  and  w«   sympathize  fully 
with  him  in  his  lively   admiration  of  the    beautiful 
iOhio.    But  it  was  heretical   in  him  to  institute  ao 
close  a  comparison  with  the  Hudson.     He  might  as 
'Well  compare  Hebe  with  Juno,  or  rather  the  head 
of  Autinoua  with  that  of  the  Apollo  ;  Lalla  Rookc  with 
IChilde  Harold ;  or  the  delicate  gazelie  of  the  Indies 
I  with  the  antlered  elk  of  our  western  prairies.     No 
'one  will  deny  the  far  flowing  river  of  the  WeBt,th« 
jexclusive  title  of  La  Belle,  by  which  it  ever  will  be 
jdistinguished  above  all  rivers  that  seek  the    sea  :  no 
joneat  least  that  has   seen  the  place  of  its   birth  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  Virginia  and  New  York  send  two 
jof  their  most  beautiful  streams  to  mingle  and  bear  a 
I  united  tribute  to  the  father  of  rivers  :  or,  after  hurry- 
ling  for  days  on  the  boiling  and  turbid  current  of  hia 
desolate  waters,  turned  aside  from  their  cheerless 
jbosom,    to    glide    over    the    transparent    tide,    and 
jloiterby  the  arcadian  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. — 
But  the  Hudson — the  lordly  majestic  Hudson — raing. 
jling  so  much  grandeur  with  its  beauty,  and  blending 
[as  many  various   charms  together,  as  could  be  con- 
centrated  in   its    short   passage  to    the    sea — there 
is  inour  humble  opinion  on  stream  upon  the  coniinent 
that  can  in  romantic  beauty  of  the  highest  order  com- 
pare  with  i:.     There  is  a  part  of  the  Hudson,  how- 
ever,   but   little  known  by    its   warmest    admirers, 
which,    after    repeatedly  visiting,   we  have    foand 
more  attractive    than    those    scenes     which     have 
elicited  admiration   from  travellers  in  all  parts  «( 
the  world.     It  is  the  northwest  branch  of  the  River, 
where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  wanders  about 
through  the  most  broken   and   picturesque  country 
in  the  Union,  to  hide  its  head  in  a  hundred  beautiful 
lakes.     He  who  glides  over  thoir  lonely  waters— 'for 
the  banks  of  many  of  them  are  still  as  sditary  as 
jthose  of  the   wildest  waters  of  the  Far  West — he 
who  glides  over  their  transparent  bosoms,or  moves  a- 
long  their  mountain  shores  where  in  one  place  frown- 
jing  cliffs  will  darken  the  silent  tide,  and  in  another  a 
'fringe  of  silver  sand   receive  its  undulations,  while, 
I  where  the  primeval  woods  slope  more  graduallytoihe 
shore,  the   wild   deer  steps  unfrightened  from  her 
I  green  covert  to  stalk  along  the  snowy  strand— could 
lalmost  predict  the  infinite  beauty  and  grandeur,  (he 
'boundless  variety  of  attraction  that  the  stream  which 
[derived  its  birth  from  such  sources  would  bear  with 
it  on  iu  course.  t 
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For  the  New  York  American.] 
The  Corner  Stone. — A  correspondent    in   one  of 
your  late  numbers,  inquires  after  the  origin  and  mean- 

jing  of  laying  the  corner  stone  with  invocation  of  the 

I  Divine  blessing.  As  a  religioua  rite,  I  apprehend  ila 
origin  as  Jewish,  its  application  to  type  the  coming 

j  Messiah,  and  would  refer  him  to  Isaiah,  38th  chnp. 

ilGv.  Solomon  (himself  a  type)  may  have  first  intro. 
duced  the  custom  in  the  baildin2  of  the  Temple,  an- 

lother  type  of  the  same  glorious  Person.  In  the  New 
Testament  scriptures,  the  same  appellation  is  given 
to  it:  Ist  Peter,  3d  chap.  6,  8,  where  the  Redeemer 
is  styled  the  head  of  the  comer;  in  Bphes.  2d  chap. 
20.,  the  Chief  Corner-stone.  Builders  of  systems 
and  temples  have  too  often  disallowed  such  a  refe- 

irence  to  the  ceremony, — have  too  often  considered 
Him  a  stone  of  ntumbling  and  rock  of  offence;  but  to 
those  that  look  for  Him,  He  is  precious,  as  ia  every 
type  and  shadow  that  applies  to  (either)  hia  Divine 
character  or  Divine  mission.  May  yon  and  I,  Measrs. 
Editors,  build  on  this  (His)  foundation  alone,  not 
wood,  hay  and   stubble,    but  gold,  ailver,    prccioua 

iatones. — jRev.  2l8tch.  Iv. 

ChriatiaiM  are  the  TampU  of  God,  (Corin.  €th  eh. 
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16v.)  bot  it  is  in  Christ  alone,  building  on  Him  as  the 
"  Hope  of  Glory,"  and  that  the  building  is  fitly  Iramcd 
(Eph.  2d  ch.  21 V.) ;  for  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ. — [1st  Cor.  3dch. 
11  v.]  SCOTOS. 

[Fo»  THE  New  York  American.] 
A  HINT  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  As  the  warm  season  is  approaching, 
and  many  persons  are  casting  about  to  sec  when  and 
where  they  may  spend  a  few  months  in  search  of 
health,  novelty,  or  amusement,  or  ail  united,  perhaps 
a  word  ol  advice  from  an  old  stager  may  not  be  taken 
amiss  by  those  who  have  had  less  experience. 

I  am  a  way.iaring  man  ;  I  am  told  that  the  bump 
of  "locality"  is  mightily  developed  upon  my  pericra. 
nium  ;  I  delieht  in  change.  Wlien  wearied  ol  the 
iron  bound  streets, — the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, — 
the  heat  and  noise,  and  the  endless,  unvarying  throng 
of  the  city,  I  love  to  rush  into  the  open  uir,  into  ihe 
midst  of  tic  Ids  und  furesis.  und  the  neighborhood  ol 
the  rushing  waters. 

And  then,  again,  when  I  become  tired  of  solitude 
and  myself,  I  return  with  new  zest  to  the  presence 
of  man  and  to  the  luxury  of  social  life  ;  and  I  find  the 
pleasures  to  be  found  on  cither  hand  incr«ased  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  contrast. 

The  restless  energies  of  our  countrymen  arc  daily 
opening  new  scenes,  and  offering  new  invitations  to 
the  tourist  and  traveller.  The  last  one  of  tht'se 
which  I  have  visited  "  in  search  of  the  picturesque,' 
was  afar  '*  down.east — in  the  midst  of  the  "  rocky 
mountains"  of  New  Hatnpshire. 

It  is  a  lake  of  a  most  unDfonoimceabie  and  un> 
spcllable  Indian  name,  called  by  the  present  natives, 
as  near  as  I  can  reduce  it  to  writing.  Win  Nt:-r\:.n.\w. 
KEE.  If  you  were  to  endeavor  to  pronounce  it  as  it 
is  written  by  geographers,  (Winnipisseogee),  the 
people  thereabouts  would  not  understand  you. 

It  is  a  beautiful,  but  very  irregular,  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, some  twenty.five  miles  in  length,  and  of  no  pur- 
ticuisr  breadth,  as  Davy  Crockett  would  suy  ;  full  ol 
islands,  having  enactly  365,  as  they  say  of  all  lakes 
and  bays  when  the  number  is  large,  and  not  easily 
astertained  :  it  resembles  Lake  George  in  the  cl.3ar- 
ness  of  its  waters,  but  is,  I  think,  superior  to  that 
famous  lake  in  the  variety,  and  even  boldness  of  its 
surrounding  scenery.  Those  who  like  the  authority 
of  great  names,  may  find  in  the  steamboat's  album 
(for  they  have  a  very  pretty  steamboat  there)  the 
recorded  opinions  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  and  I  think,  ol 
President  Adams  also,  that  in  beauty  and  sublimity, 
it  equals  all  and  surpasses  also  most  of  the  show- 
scenes  of  Europe ;  and  I  understand  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  whose  published  travels  in  Sicily  and 
Great  Britain  prove  him  to  be  a  good  judge,  says 
that  "  Loch-Lomond"  and  the  other  Scotch  lakes  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

The  sublime,  but  bare  and  solemn  scenery  of  the 
White  Moimtains  is  about  sixty  miles  distant  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Lakc|;  at  which  point,  by  the 
way,  at  a  quiet  little  hamlet,  is  a  very  nice  and  well 
provided  public  house. 

From  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  you  can 
return  home  by  "crossing  the  country"  to  Saratoga, 
or,  in  an  infinitely  more  agreeable  manner,  by  de- 
scending the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  to 
Hartford. 

The  belter  way  of  reaching  this  Lake,  by  those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  tim«,  is  to  go  to  Portsmouth, 
where  you  will  find  a  most  elegant  Hotel,  kept  in 
what  I  understand  was  the  mansion  house  of  the  late 
Governor  Langdon ;  'tis  called  the  Rockingham 
House,  and  in  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  the  essentials, 
is  equal,  in  my  humbts  opinion,  to  any  of  the  "crack" 
houses  of  the  day.  Dr.  Syntax. 

P.  S.  If  you  mean  to  6sh  for  the  salmon,  trout, 
perch,  and  pickerel  of  the  Lake,  or  the  inimitably 
tine  brook-trout  of  the  mountain  streams  of  New 
Hampshire,  yon  had  better  take  your  fishing-gear 
with  you.  Every  thing  of  that  sort  in  the  granite 
State,  like  their  politics,  is  excerable.         ^         S. 


[From  the  Neve  Orlean*  New».] 
Latbst  from  Mexico. — By  an  arrival  yesterday, 
we  had  Tampico  papers  of  the  2nd  .Tune,  from  which 
pome  translations  have  been  make. 

Mexico,  May  18. — We  arc  assurd  that  the  su- 
preme government  as  just  received  intelligence  by 
expre*s  that  the  city  of  Jalapa  has  opposed  its  civil 
authorities,  and  made  the  same  declaration  against 


the  government  that  the  towns  of  Orizava  and  Cor- 
dova had  just  done  before. 

May  21. — We  have  seen  several  letters  from  Pue. 
bla,  stating  that  on  the  night  ot  the  17th  inst  a  band 
of  about  200  armed  men  seized  on  the  convents  of 
St.  Domingo  and  St.  Augustin,  loudly  demanding  the 
deposition  of  the  actual  government  of  the  city  and 
slate,  and  making  the  same  proclamation  in  favor  of 
religion  and  the  church,  that  was  done  at  Orizava  and 
Cordwva. 

Last  Monday,  Senor  Gonzales  Angulo  left  here  for 
Puebla,  as  a  commissioner  on  tbe  part  of  the  general 
goveramcDl,  but  the  nature  of  his  instructions  has  not 
transpired. 

Yesterday,  Colonel  Gonzales  Pavun,   at  the  head 
of  290  cavalry,  left  this  for  Puebla.  The  prudence  of 
this  officer,  and  the  instruction  he  has  received  to  act 
with   moderation,   lead  us  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
hostility  in  this  city  will  soon  cease. 

Note  hy  the  Translator. — From  the  complexion  of 
a  political  e>say  in  one  of  the  Mexican  papers,  it 
would  seem  that  about  a  month  ago,  the  President, 
Santa  Anna,  had  evinced  some  hesitation  concerning 
the  line  of  policy  he  would  pursue  in  future,  that  is, 
whether  he  would  join  the  party  of  the  clergy  or  that 
of  the  reformers.  We  regret  to  add,  that  letters  from 
Vera  Cruz  mate,  thai  Gen.  Santa  Anna  had  joined  the 
cause  of  the  priests,  and,  with  part  of  the  army,  are 
now  determined  to  rei^ist  all  reforms,  and  to  carry 
back  Mexico  as  near  as  possible,  to  what  it  was  un 
dcr  the  Spaniards.  Indued,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prized to  see  a  Spanish  or  French  prince  in  our 
neighborhood  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months. 


'  SUMMARY. 

Our  city  has  seldom  witnessed  a  scene  more  impos. 
ing  than  the  funeral  procession  of  yesterday.  The 
military  array  was  greater  and  more  brilliant  than 
we  recollect  to  have  seen  it,  and  their  muffled 
drums,  and  measured  march,  their  reversed  arms, 
and  mournful  ensignia,  had  a  peculiarly  solemn  ef- 
fect— while  the  long  procession,  composed  of  the  va. 
rious    societies,    ^^'ilh  their   shrouded  emblems    and 

melancholy  dirges,  added  every  thing  to  the  cercmo. 
nial. 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangements,  the  different 
societies  and  associations,  the  ofliccrs  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments,  the  members  of  the  fire  com- 
panies, the  students  of  the  colleges  and  universities, 
the  public  officers,  the  military,  and  other  individual 
invited,  assembled  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  City  Hall.  Their  places  in  the  pro- 
cession  were  assigned  them  by  the  Marshals,  and  at 
at  about  three  o'clock,  the  procession  commenced  its 
line  of  march,  in  the  following  order: 

The  various  volunteer  military  companies,  piecedcd 
by  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day. 

Clergymen  of  different  denominations,  wearing  ap- 
propiate  badges. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Mayor  ot  the  city,  and  the  Orator  of  the 
day. 

"The  Common  Council  of  the  City,  attended  by  City 
Marshals. 

Officers  of  the  U.  S.  and  State  Courts,  members  of 
the  Bar,  and  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

A  number  of  French  residents  followed,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  bearing  u  splendid  banner  inscrib- 
ed,   **  A  tribute  to  depar  cd  worth." 

The  Grand  Lodge  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
splendid  Costume.  A  number  of  banners  were  borne 
inscribed  to  the  illusirious  departed. 

The  Faculty  and  Students  of  Columbia  College, 
and  of  the  N.  Y.  University,  dressed  in  silk  gowns. 

The  Fire  Dcpi^rtmentuante  next,  bearing  a  splen- 
did urn,  with  appiopriatc  devices.  The  different 
companies  marched  in  respective  order,  each  com- 
pany with  its  badges,  emblems  and  banners.  The 
engine  No.  5  displayed  a  magnificent  banner  with 
the  Inscription,  "  He  is  dead,  but  still  liveth." 

Then  followed  the  Trades'  Union  Societies — the 
Journeymen  Bakers,  Cordwainers,  Cabinet  and  Chair 
Makers,  House  Carpenters,  Typographical  Society, 
Saddlers,  &c.,  the  Hibernian  I3encvolent  Society, 
(Jold  and  Silver  Artificers,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Work- 
era,  and  Journeymen  Tailors,  Smith's  Benevolent  So. 
ciety,  Musical  Instrument  Makers,  »kc. 

The  Ur.v,  and  the  Eagle,  which  were  used  on  this 

occasion,  were  the  same  eacred  emblems  that  were 

exhibited  at  the  funeral  solemnities  on  the  death  of 
Washi.\gto-n. 


The  Urn  was  conveyed  on  an  open  carnage  drawn 
by  four  while  horse8,guarded  by  the  Lafayette  Guards, 
and  followed  by  the  Revolutionary  Pall  bearers, 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,in  open  barouches. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  indivi. 
duals  forming  the  procession,  a  morning  paper  states 
that  when  General  Morton  arrived  at  the  Battery,  a 
large  number  of  the  persons  joining  in  the  ceremonies 
had  not  yet  left  the  Park.  The  scene  in  Broadway 
Chatham  street,  and  through  the  whole  route  of  the 
procession,  far  surpassed  any  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  a  dense  mass  of  citizens,  and  every  house  on  the 
line  was  filled  even  to  the  roof  with  spectators  of  the 
solemn  scene.  The  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Mu. 
seums,  and  others,  appeared  to  contain  some  thou, 
sands,  even  to  the  roof. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  the  proces!<ion  began  to 
arrive  at  Castle  Garden.  Some  detachments  of  mili. 
tary  had  previoualy  been  stationed  on  the  Battery, 
and  by  lining  the  promenade  leading  from  the  entrance 
on  Broadway  to  the  bridge  at  the  garden,  kept  the 
ground  free  for  the  passage  of  the  procession. 

The  Garden  was  in  various  places,  indeed  where- 
ever  circumstances  admitted  it,  bung  with  black  cloth. 
In  the  gallery  opposite  the  rostrum  in  front  of  the 
great  saloon,  a  temporary  orchestra  was  erected, 
which  was  shrouded  in  mourning,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  Band  and  Choir  of  the  New  York  Sacred  Mu- 
sic  Society.  The  rostrum  was  covered  with  Ihe 
American  Ensign  and  with  folds  of  black  crape; 

The  Societies  as  they  entered  took  their  places 
indifferent  parts  of  the  Garden,  and  their  various 
banners  all  shrouded  and  elevated  in  every  direction, 
added  materially  to  the  solemnity  of  ihe  scene.  The 
funeral  Uurn,  with  the  four  greys  which  drew  it, 
was  placed  between  the  fountain  and  rostrum,  the 
company  ol  Ijafayctte  Guards  being  stationed  a- 
round  it. 

About  an  hour  having  elapsed,  the  funeral  ser- 
vice commenced  with  Ihe  following  Hymn,  arrang- 
ed to  the  music  of  Handel's  Dead  March  in  Saul : — 

rnvpil  tliy  bn-oin  rniltiful  loiiib. 

Take  this  new  trearare  to  tiiy  trubt, 

AimI  glvn  tlxniC  iiacrvd  rvlicn  rooui, 

To  f>luinl>«r  inihe  Kileiit  (iiiM.  ^''v  ■ 

Nor  pain,  nor  crief,  nor  axious  fear      '  '    * 
Inrade  thy  l>ounds.     No  mortal  woes  _ 

t'aii  reach  thf  (icaceful  ^leep♦•r  hfre, 
Wliile  anjCflsHnlclilbe  son  rrpMt-.  '   < 

Ilreak  from  bin  tlironp,  illui>irlnii8  morn : 
Attend,  O  earth!  his  iwiv'reicn  word  ; 
Restore  thy  trutt— n  |>loriou8  fomi 
Shall  then  ariw:  to  meet  hid  Lord. 


«9; 


The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  then  read  from  the 
15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  commencing  at  the  20th  verae  to  the 
end.  He  also  read  part  of  the  Episcopal  Service  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  during  which,  and  at  the 
close,  the  following  pieces  of  music  were  performed 
and  sung  : 

i-.  .    .^.      MARCH— PLEYEL'8  HYMN. 
Rbcitativk. 
I  heard  a  voice  Trom  Hvavvn,  vayinf  untu  me.  Write,  bl««ttd 
arc  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

CH0BU8. 

Even  ao,  Mtth  the  Spirit,  for  th^y         .     ••    'i-,'-. '*, 
Rest  from  their  labor*.  .  '. 

LUTHER'S  HYMN  '    ^^''7'V:\> 

(irrnt  God  :  what  do  I  gee  and  hear  !  _ :  •  i    .   ii 

The  end  of  lliiiiitu  created, —  •       -'^ 

The  Judge  of  mankind  doeBapiwar,  '  '  i.  ' 

On  clolld^iof  glory  sealed ;  ,   '    '=    , 

Tbe  trumpet  loundi— the  icravei<  rertore  •'.;.  ■  ''' 

Tbe  dead  wliich  they  contained  before —       '    >  • -.^.v.  > 
Prepare  my  Houl  lu  meet  bim.  i     ' 

WHEN  THE  EAR  HEARD  HIM. 
When  llie  ear  heard  him,  than  it  hleased  him  ;  and  nbea  the 
eye  saw  bim,  it  gave  witucM  of  him.  -ji. 

Why  should  we  Hinrt  and  fear  to  die  ? 

What  tim'rotis  worms  wc* mortals  are! 
De.-ilh  istliefateofendltwsjoy, 

And  yet  we  dread  to  enter  there. 
J*«iis  can  make  a  dying  be<l 

Feel  soil  as  downy  pillows  are. 
While  on  hii)  brnast  1  ease  my  liead,  "  ' 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there. 

The  most  solemn  part  of  the  procession  (says  the 
Mercantile)  we  witnessed  last  night  at  II  o'clock. 
It  was  the  return  from  Castle  Garden  of  the  Horse 
and  Urn,  accompanied  by  the  Lafayette  Guards, 
with  torches  burning,  and  drum  and  fife  playing  the 
dead  march. 

The  Funeral  Oration  of  the.Hon.  Janws  Talmadge 
we  did  not  hear,  but  by  those  who  had  that  pleasurei 
it  is  spoken  of  as  eminently  happy. 


■.T' 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAIi  IIUPROVEMEBTTS. 
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The  public  feelinj  divplayed  yesterday — for  one 
deep  and  aolemn  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  mass  o{  our  assembled  population — gave  a 
moral  effect  to  a  pageant  which,  for  its  orderly  ar- 
rangcment  and  imposing  details,  was  every  way 
worthy  of  New  York.  From  Providence,  Salem, 
fiew  Haven,  at  the  East ;  from  Alexandria,  Frede- 
ricksburg. Richmond,  on  the  South  ;  and  several 
towns  Westward, — which  the  melancholy  news  has 
reached. — we  hear  of  immediate  measures  for  simi. 
lar  public  expressions  of  feeling.  A  spontaneous 
inbute  to  departed  worth,  characteristic  oi  a  high- 
toned  people.  The  fitting  requiem  of  one  whose 
noble  deeds  seemed  ever  as  instinctive  as  the  grief 
thai  mourns  uim,  and  broad  in  their  benefits,  as  will 
be  the  sorrow  for  his  decease.  t 

The  following  are  the  five  distinguished  Cadets  in 
each  Class,  as  determined  at  the  examination,  which 
terminated  on  the  16th  instant. 


lit  Clii*. 
I.  Willtaoi  Minitb  of  N.  Y. 
9.  Joliii  Mandxri  (if  Flo. 

3.  H.  Lougliboroiifh  olKm. 

4.  1'hna  A.  Morrie  of  Inda. 
i.  Robt.  Alien  of  Md. 

3d  Cl.A««. 

I    Jag.  I..  5la*nii  of  - 


2d  Class. 
1.  Chas.  J.  Whiting  of  Mc. 
X.  Johu  II.  Uartindale  of  N.  V. 

3.  Ueo.  W.  MofKllot  N.  Y. 

4.  Clias.  II.  Bigtrluw  of  Mom. 
C.  Ceo.  M.  Legate  of 

4th  CLAfi. 
I.  John  W.  nunniwMi  oi'N.  M 


ii.  Oauvill*  Lvadbeitirnf  Me.    3.  Ht^nry  W.  Beatiam  of  Conn. 

3.  M.  C.  Mtift  ut  PeHD.  3.  Edwin  W.  .Morgan  of  Prnn. 

4.  Alex.  HamilKui  ufN.  Y.       4.  Aiez.  B.  Dyerof  Mi«o. 

5.  Barnaba«CoiiktiiigurN.  Y.  i.  John  Bratt  of  N.  Y. 

We  understand  that  the  Polish  Committee  having 
exhausted  all  its  funds,  have  adjourned  sine  die,  and 
that  a  statement  of  its  expenditures  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days. 

It  will  afiprd  a  large  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple great  sotisiaction  to  learn  that  Mr.  M'Duffie  has 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  improved  health. 

The  Washington  Globe  of  Tuesday,  says ; — 
*'  The  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  Conven. 
tion  whih  the  Two  Sicilies,  have  terminated  their 
fourth  session.  We  undertstand  that  the  Commiss. 
iouers  have  disposed  af  all  the  cases  ready  lor  trial 
up  to  this  date. 

The  French  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  has  pro. 
posed  for  the  Volney  premium,  for  next,  the  follow, 
ing  theme : 

'•  To  determine  the  grammatical  character  of  the 
languages  of  Norih  America,  known  under  the 
name  of  Lenni  Lenape,  Mohegan  and  Chippewa." 

The  premium  is  a  gold  medal  worth  1200  francs, 
which  our  venerable  fellow.citizen,  Mr.  Duponceau, 
could  win  against  all  the  world. — [Nat.  Gaz.] 

We  have  a  pleasant  instance,  (says  the  National 
Gazette  of  yesterday,  how  theSecretary  of  a  despot- 
ic  chief  may  be  used,  in  the  following  anecdole  re- 
lated by  Sir  Harford  Bridges,  in  his  account  of  his 
mission  to  Persia : 

Neu)  Dutiet  •/  a  Secretary. — General  Gardanne, 
on  his  introduction  to  Mohammed  Ally  Meerza,  had 
presented  him  with  a  very  fine  pair  of  rifle-barrelled 
pistols,  made  at  Paris,  the  barrels  of  which,  the 
General  assured  the  Prince,  were  worked  with 
such  nicety,  that  a  ball  delivered  from  them 
would  fly  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yarda.  so  true 
as  to  strike  invariably  the  centre  of  a  piastre,  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  our  half  crown.  The 
Prince  bad  received  the  General  in  a  room 
which  opened  to  a  large  walled  court,  and  from 
the  spot  wli«!re  bis  highness  was  was  seated  to 
the  wall  was  pretty  much  the  distance  for  which  the 
general  had  vaunted  the  precision  of  his  pistol.  As 
soon  as  he  was  dismissed,  the  prince  turning  to  his. 
secretary,  who  was  standing  by  him,  said,  •  Come, 
iet'a  try  the  Frenchman's  pistols ;  go  and  hold  out 
your  hand  against  the  wall.'  The  astonished  and 
trembling  secretary,  after  some  remonstrance,  found 
himself  obliged  to  obey,  and  stand  the  shot. — 
The  prince  fired,  and  fortunately  missed  his  mark 

A  PtUte  Carmte — In  the  church  service,  for  the 
thanksgiving  of  women,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  cu. 

rate  of ,  afraid  of  offending  his  patroness,  who 

was  a  person  of  quality,  introduced  the  word  lady  in. 
stead  of  women ;  and  accordingly  said,  "  Oh,  Lord, 
save  this  lady  thy  servant ;"  when  the  clerk  made 
answer,  ''Who  putteth  her  ladythift  trust  in  thee  ' 


Melancholly  Oecurrenee. — Extract  of  a  letter  to 
the  Editors  ol  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald, 
dated  Louisville,  (Ky.)  June  12. — A  shocking  oc- 
currence took  place  here  last  week.  A  Mr.  C.  mar. 
ried  Miss  Buckner  last  week,  a  beautiful  and  inter, 
esting  woman,|ofone  of  our  most  respectable  families. 
On  that  evening  Mrs.  Buckner  (the  mother  ot  the 
bride)  had  a  large  quantity  of  custard  made,  and 
sent  to  the  houses  of  her  married  children.  On 
Sunday  Mrs.  Foster  (her  daughter)  was  taken  ill, 
aud  died  in  a  few  houis.  While  the  company  was 
assembling  for  her  funeral,  a  daughter  of  her's  be* 
came  suddenly  ill,  and  the  funeral  was  postponed, 
that  both  might  be  buried  together.  Before  this 
took  place,  Mrs.  Buckner  died ;  and,  one  after  the 
other,  eight  have  died  ;  and  nine  more  are  danger 
ously  ill. 

Poison  having  been  suspected,  the  servants  are 
all  in  prison,  but  there  is  no  evidcnde,  external  or 
internal,  to  prove  the  charge.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  show  no  appearance  of  poison.  The  symp. 
toms  in  all  resemble  those  of  Asiatic  Cholera;  yet 
no  one  else  in  town  has  been  attacked,  and  not  one 
of  that  devoted  family  who  avoided  the  custard.  All 
who  ate  of  it  have  died  or  are  ill.  The  physicians 
and  magistrates  are  all  in  alarm  and  bustle,  and  no 
two  people  seem  to  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  this  melancholy  visitation. 

The  above  deaths  from  eating  custard,  had  they 
occurred  on  "  The  American  Bottom"  in  Illinois,  or 
in  those  small  neighbourhoods  in  Kentucky  and  Ten. 
nessec,  where  that  singular  disease,  *'  the  milk  sick, 
ness,"  has  been  known  for  years — would  have  been 
unquestionably  attributed  to  that  complaint.  The 
symptoms  ot  "  the  milk  sickness,"  which  is  always 
traced  to  drinking  the  milk  or  eating  the  meat  of 
cattle  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner,  are,  as  described 
by  the  western  people,  precisely  those  of  .\siatic  cho- 
lera. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  in 
the  Louisville  Focus: 

"  A  report  is  again  going  abroad  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Cholera  at  Louisville.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  it.  Up  to  this  time,  not  one  of  our  citizens  has 
exhibited  symptoms  of  that  disease.  The  physicians, 
two  or  three  days  since,  supposed  that  several  indi 
viduals  to  whom  they  were  suddenly  called,  were  la. 
boring  under  attacks  of  cholera,  but  the  cases  proved 
to  be  the  effects  of  poiwn.  Thu  unfortunate  victims 
were  poisoned  with  arsenic  at  a  wedding  party  on 
Simday  evening.  Near  a  dozen  have  already  died, 
and  there  are  several  others  who  cannot  long  sur 
vive.  One  family  of  the  first  respectability,  is  almost 
entirely  swept  off.  The  atrocious  deed  is  supposed 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  a  negro  who  is  now  in 
jail." 

We  have  copied  an  account  of  a  dreadful  mortally 
in  a  family  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  following 
paragraph  from  a  late  number  of  Galianani's  Paris 
Messenger,  furnishes  a  similar  case  : 

**  The  Courrier  du  Midi,  of  Montpellier,  of  the 
6th  instant,  relates,  that,  after  a  grand  dinner  given 
by  a  widow  lady,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  about  three  weeks  before,  supplied  by 
a  respectable  Restaurateur,  out  of  fifty  guests  who 
pariook  of  the  feast,  thirty  were  taken  ill  and  showed 
symptoms  o(  having  been  poisoned  by  verdigris 
Antidotes  were  promptly  administered,  and  all  the 
sufferers  were  relieved  and  ultimately  restored,  ex. 
cept  the  mother  of  the  bride,  who  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  after  suffering  dreadful  agonies. 
This  is  a  new  instance  of  the  danger  ef  neglecting  to 
be  careful  in  having  copper  culinary  vessels  well 
tinned." 

Sudden  Deaths. — The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
uf  Monday,  slates  the  following  remarkable  instances 
ot  sudden  death  as  having  occurred  recently  in  Sus 
quehanna  township,  of  that  county. — '*On  Thursday 
last,  Isaac  Diller  and  John  Johnston.  The  former 
fell  down  in  convulsions  while  at  the  plough.  The 
latter  carried  him  home,  and  complained  immediately 
of  sickness,  fell  down  and  shortly  after  expired. — 
They  both  died  within  half  an  hour." 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  5th  ult.  says, 
we  understand  by  the  late  arrivals,  that  the  Cholera 
has  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
above,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  sickness  on  the 
river.  There  is  yet  some  cholera  in  this  city;  there 
is  enough  to  justify  the  extremest  caution  ;  and  at 
the  first  appearance  of  dysentery,  no  matter  from 
what  cause  it  may  be  supposed  to  spring,  medical  aid 
should  be  invoked. 


New  Orleans  June  7. — As  rumor  is  prone  to  ex* 
aggerate  in  these  matters,  we  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  from  the  proper  auihorities,  the  number 
of  funerals  in  New  Orleans  lately. 

During  the  last  month  of  May,  491  persons  were 
buried. 

During  the  five  days  of  June,  90  persona  were 
buried. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  number  of  interments 
per  month,  was  about  120.  Setting  down  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  New  Orleans,  at  59  per  cent. 
in  ten  years,  the  monthly  interments,  were  the  city 
healthy,  should  not  exceed  180. — [News.] 

Sudden  death. — We  learn  with  much  regret,  that 
Col.  Cyrus  Baldwin,  brother  of  the  celebrated  engi. 
neer,  died  yesterday  morning  at  his  residence  in 
Middlesex  Village.  He  appeared  to  be  in  hie  usual 
firm  health  the  evening  previous.  The  cause  of  bia 
sudden  decease  was  attributed  to  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  and  we  understand  a  post  mortem  examination 
was  to  be  made  to.day  to  ascrtain  ttie  fact. — [Lowell 
Journal.]  .J 

It  is  stated  in  a  West  India  paper,  that  the  Commis 
sioners  appointed  for  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  under 
the  Slavery  Abolition  Act,  for  ascertaining  the  aver 
age  prices  at  which  slaves  were  sold  between  1st 
January,  1823,  and  31st  December,  1830,  had  cloaed 
their  investigations,  which  fixes  tbe  average  at  £116 
sterling.  The  slave  population  of  Demarara  is  esti. 
mated  at  70,000. 

Public  Revenue  in  New-Yobk. — Revenue 
accrued  in  the  District  of  New.York  for  tbe 
Ist  quarter,  ending  tbe  8l8t  .March,  18S4, 
$3,148,4a5  87.  First  quater,  1833,  $d,12a,ie6 
81.     Increase,  $26,289  06. 

These  facts  we  have  ascertained  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  this  morning.   When  it  is  consider- 
jed  that  on  the  3d  of  March,  183:),  the  entire  du- 
jty  on  tea,  cofiee,  most  kinds  of  spice,  and  a 
great  many  other  articles,  was  abolished, — and 
jthat  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  all  duties  on 
[linens,   linen  cambrics,   worsted    stuff   goods, 
I  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  of  silk 
'coming  from   this  side  of  the  Cap<'  of  Good 
Hope,  were  abolislied,  and  that  on  all  goods  of 
every  description,  one-tenth  of  the  excess  a- 
bove  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  repealed  on 
the  same  3Ist  of  December,  1833,  the   above 
results  appear  to  us  very  surprising. 

They  are,  however,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  which  we  stated  a  day  or  two 
since,  that  tli'e  number  of  arrivals  at  this  port 
from  foreign  countries  has  been  greater  by  44 
during  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
than  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1833, 
and  greater  than  ever  before,  unless  possibly  in 
1816  and  '17,  immediately  after  the  war. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  revenue 
above  stated  is  the  revenue  accrued  [not  co/- 
lected]  during  the  quarters  mentioned  ;  and  of 
course  that  cash  duties  and  short  credits  will 
not  affect  the  amount.  They  wilt  also  bear  in 
mind  that  tbe  importations  of  1833  were  uncom- 
monly large,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$109,000,000.— [Jour,  of  Com.] 

Many  of  the  goods  on  which  the  above  rev- 
enue accrued  have  been  sent  back  again,  and 
consequently  the  drawback  allowed  will  sub- 
tract from  the  revenue.  • 

To  REMOVE  A  Hard  Coating  or  Crvst 
FROM  Glass  and  Porcelain  Vessels.  —  It 
often  happens  -that  glass  vessels,  used  as  pot.4 
for  flowers  and  other  purpo.ses,  receive  an  un- 
sightly deposit  or  crust,  hard  to  be  n*moved  by 
rscouring  or  rubbing.  The  best  method  to  take 
it  off  is  to  wash  it  with  a  little  diluted  muriatic 
acid.  This  acts  upon  it  and  loosens  it  very 
speedily. -^.,_^^ 

A  Pethipieb  Papoose. — Some  persons  em- 
ployed lately  in  quarrying  stones  at  Guernsey, 
Ohio,  came  across  the  body  of  an  Indian  child 
completely  petrified.  This  extraordinarj-  spe. 
cimen  was  found  embedded  in  a  solid  mass  of 
rock,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  stone  image, 
somewhat  imperfect,  to  be  sure,  yet.  on  tho 
whole,  a  very  fair  outline  of  a  young  Indian, 
done  in  lime  stone.  A  small  row  of  Indian 
beads  (too  hard  originally  to  need  petrifaction, 
we  suppose,)  was  found  in  the  same  cavity. 
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[From  the  Albany  Daily  Adver titter.] 

Cnincidenee. — The  20th  of  May — the  day  on  which 
Gen.  La  Fayette  expired,  ia  somewhat  marked  in 
Chronological  history.  On  that  date  of  the  month, 
Americus  Vespucius  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  ot 
discovery,  and  that  date  of  the  monrli,  witnessed  the 
last  mortal  agonies  ot  Christopher  Columbus. 

On  the  2Uth  of  May,  General  Lafayette,  with  an 
inferior  force,  baffled  the  British  General,  Grant, 
who,  at  the  head  of  7,500  men,  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  Marquis,  at  Barren  hill.  Lafayeti's  re. 
treat  itn  that  occasion,  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
masterly  military  manceuvre. 

It  was  on  the  20th  ol  May,  at  a  later  period,  that 
Lafayette's  hope  of  a  free  French  republic,  ex. 
perienced  a  total  debtruction,  in  tiie  ceremonial 
were  Napoleon  Bounaparte  was  declared  Emperor. 

These  coincidences  may  appear  somewhat  trivial, 
but  they  are  curious,  and  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 

Literary. — We  learn  from  the  Boston  Transcript 
that — 

Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  have  in  press,  and  will  publish 
in  a  few  days,  the  second  number  of  "  The  Pilgrimage 
beyond  the  Sea,"  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Long, 
felluw.  Th«  admirers  of  the  exquisite  sketches  con. 
tained  in  the  first  number,  may  be  assured  that  the 
second  is  fully  equal  to  the  former.  Among  its 
best  papers  we  would  include  "The  Baptism  ot 
Fire,"  ••  An  Old  Soldier,"  and  '«  The  Valley  of  the 
Loire." 

A  valuable  musical  manuscript  by  Guillaume  de 
Machault,  who  was  valet  dechambre  to  Philippe  le 
Bel  in  1307,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Royal  Libra. 
ry  at  Paris.  It  contains  several  French  and  Latin  au. 
thors,  ballads,  &.c.  and  concludes  with  a  mass,  which 
18  supposed  to  have  been  sung  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.  in  1364,  and  which  proves  that  at  that 
lime  they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  composition 
in  four  parts. 

Eiicouragemenl  of  Learning  and  the  Fine  Arts  in 
France. — The  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Civil  List,  for  the  several  establishments  in  favor 
of  Learning  and  the  Fine  Arts,  is  estimated  at  120,. 
UOO/.  a  sum  tenfold  the  amount  of  thut  which  is  ex. 
pended  for  similar  purposes  in  (>reat  Britain.  This 
•um  is  exclusive  of  various  extraordinary  grants  of 
large  sums  of  money  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  col. 
lections  uf  marbles,  coins,  and  antiquities. 

Steamboat  Cyri'ttity. — A  little  boat  called  the 
Caroline,  came  into  harbor  a  few  days  since,  which 
was  built  in  South  Carulina,  iias  made  her  way 
through  Quebeck,  &c.  here,  and  is  bound,  we  un- 
dorstniid,  for  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Lakes. — 
[Bufiilo  Journal.] 

Steamboats  in  the  West. — An  official  list  of  Steam 
Boats  on  the  Western  waters,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1834,  gives  the  whole  number  234,  whose  aggre. 
gate  amount  of  tonnage  is  equal  lo  39,000  tons — they 
have  cost  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  year, 
ly  expense  of  running  them  is  four  millions  and  a 
half. — 66  boats  went  out  of  service  during  1831,  '32 
and  '33 — uf  these,  15  were  abandoned  as  unfit  foi 
service  ;  seven  were  lost  by  ice,  15  were  burned,  24 
snagged,  and  five  destroyed  by  being  struck  by  other 
boats — thus  51  were  lost  by  accidents.  The  invest, 
ments  in  these  boats  are  now  decidedly  unprofitable 
— the  buainesais  o/erdone,  and  though  of  incalcula. 
ble  advantage  to  the  valiey  of  the  MiAsissippi,  they 
are  too  often  the  ruin  of  their  owners. — [Moor's  Price 
Current.] 

Boat  Kacr. — Two  of  the  bargo  clubs,  who  have 
their  boala  on  the  Schuylkill,  undertook  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  to  have  a  rowing  match.  The  boats  were 
the  Dart  and  the  Falcon — rowed  each  by  six  mem. 
b«rs,  with  a  steersman,  all  in  the  uniform  of  theii 
respective  clubs.  The  distance  was  three  quarters 
ot  a  mile.  The  Falcon  beat  ab<>ut  ten  yards.  The 
race  was  said  to  have  been  well  contested. 

Distressing. — We  learo  from  Capt.  Mayhew,  of 
iha  ship  Warran,  recently  arrived  at  that  port,  ihat 
Capt.  Charles  Spooner,  of  the  ship  Erie,  of  New. 
port,  whoae  extraordinary  marriage  to  Mingatara 
Oruruth,  a  native  of  Otaheite  Island,  has  been  lately 
noticed  in  most  of  the  papers  of  this  country,  was 
deprived  of  his  bride  soon  after  his  marriage,  under 
the  following  painful  circumstances  :  She  had  gone 
into  the  water  to  amuse  her  husband  with  an  exhibi. 
lion  of  her  extraordinary  feats  of  swimming,  for 
which  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  remarkable, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  large  shark.  The  shark 
first  seized  her  by  a  limb,  but  releasing  his  hold,  he 
made  v)oth*r  attack,  and  with  one  effort  of  his  pow. 
•rful  jaws,  severed  her  body  in  two.     The  unhappy 


husband  was  a  spectator  of  this  awful  scene,    but 
could  render  no  assistance. — [Bristol  R.  I.  Gaz.J 

Baltimork,  Junk  26ih. — The  Marion,  Morgan,  and 
Sharp  Shooter  Rifle  corps  returned  to  this  city  yester. 
day  afternoon  from  the  Washington  Rail  road,  bring, 
ing  with  them  eleven  of  the  rioters,  including  one 
charged  with  murder.  They  were  all  committed  to 
jtil.  The  detachment  left  the  ground  at  eleven 
o'clock  yestesday  ir.orning,  up  to  which  time  no  fur. 
ther  disturbance  had  occurred.  |l'he  detachment, 
composed  of  the  Mechanical  Volunteers  and  Inde- 
pendent  Blues,  which  left  this  city  yesterday  morn, 
ing  on  the  same  service,  were  passed  about  mid-daj 
on  their  march  to  the  ground. 

The  London  Court  Journal  of  the  10th  ultimo,  de. 
scribes  London  at  this  period  in  these  terms — 

"  The  season  is  unfolding  prosperously.  The 
Drawing  rooms  are  brilliandy  attended  ; — the  last 
ball  at  Almack'a  was  one  of  the  beat  we  ever  saw, 
and  graced  by  the  appearance  of  seven  fair  debu. 
tantes  o(  the  highest  rank,  beauty,  and  fashiun  ; — the 
Italian  Opera  abounds  in  attractions  ; — the  English 
theatres,  although  no  longer  either  national  or  classi. 
cal,  afford  fertile  sources  uf  amusement  and  discus, 
sion  ; — the  Exhibitions  are  all  open,  most  of  them 
displaying  merit  of  a  high  order; — the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions  are  in  full  activity  ; — (he  streets 
are  alive  with  equipages  ; — Kensington  gardens  and 
(he  Parks  brilliant  with  verdure  ; — our  aristocratic 
absentees  have  returned  from  the  continent  and  are 
commencing  their  course  offspring  gaieties  ; — book- 
sellers, auctioneers,  the  shops  and  the  places  of  pub. 
Ii«  amusement,  vie  with  each  other  in  attempts  lo 
engage  the  notice  of  the  public ; — in  a  word,  all 
those  objects  of  attraction  which  it  has  been  our  busi. 
ness  and  pleasure  to  illustrate,  are  reassembled  in 
renewed  interest  around  us,  to  excite  us  to  further 
activity  and  animate  us  with  freshened  energieM." 

China. — The  Chinese  Repository,  published  at  the 
end  oi  February,  has  the  following  paragraph  : 

Since  the  9th  inst.  this  city  (Canton)  has  presented 
a  scene  of  festivities,  rejoicings,  and  congratulations 
which  is  usual  throughout  the  Chinese  empire  during 
the  holidays  of  new  year.  In  the  mean  time  there 
has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  suffering,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Great 
numbers  of  the  poor,  who  were  rendered  houseless 
and  pennyless  by  the  inundation  last  August,  have  pe. 
rishcd  during  the  winter.  No  one  can  describe  the 
wretchedness  of  some  of  these  suflierers,  and  none 
but  an  eyewitness  can  conceive  it.  Morning  after 
morning,  and  in  the  same  place,  we  have  seen  two, 
three,  and  four  dead  bodies ;  and  in  the  narrow  com. 
pass  of  a  few  rods,  wc  have  seen  at  noon.day  more 
than  20  individuals  stretched  on  the  ground  half 
Inaked,  and  either  senseless  or  writhing  in  the  ago. 
nics  of  death,  caused  by  hunger.  No  man  cares  for 
their  bodies;  none  for  their  souls. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  that  let. 
ters  of  a  recent  date  from  Liberia,  were  received 
here  yesterday.  They  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Laird,  and  Mrs.  Laird,  missionaries  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  sailed  from 
Norfolk  on  the  6th  November  last,  and  arrived  at  Li. 
beria  on  the  31st  of  December. 

They  died  of  the  African  fever,  to  which  almost 
every  new  comer  is  subject.  Rev.  Mr.  Finney,  the 
acting  Governor,  had  been  very  ill,  bnt  was  recover, 
ing.  The  decease  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  will  of 
course  be  seized  upon  by  Immediate  Abolitionists  as 
an  evidence  that  the  frown  of  Providence  rests  upon 
the  Colony,  or  at  any  rate,  that  a  Colony  so  invaded 
by  disease  and  death  ought  not  to  be  supported.  Weak 
minds  may  possibly  be  operated  upon  by  such  suppo. 
sitions  ;  but  none  others  can  be.  The  same  argument 
precisely,  and  with  still  greater  force,  might  have 
been  urged  against  the  C  oloiiies  at  Plymouth  and 
Jamestown ;  and  may  now  be  urged  against  the  mis. 
sion  at  Bombay.  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  are  now 
healthy,  and  have  been  so  for  a  century ;  Liberia  may 
be  so  too,  after  the  surrounding  country  is  cleared 
up  and  cultivated.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the 
civilization  of  a  Continent  was  to  be  accomplished 
without  some  loss  of  life.  But  if  loss  of  life  is  so 
dreadful  a  thing  to  the  Abolitionists,  then  we  say  that 
ten  lives  are  saved  by  the  Colony,  in  the  prevention  of 
the  Slave-trade  for  two  or  tliree  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast,  where  one  is  lost.  When  a  few  more  such 
Colonies  as  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape.town, 
are  planted  along  the  coast,  the  Slave-trade  will  be 
dead  forever. 


Ship  on    Fire   at  Savannah. — We    express    our 
Jacknowledgements  to   Captain  Sisson,  of  the  schr 


Exit,  for  the  following  account  of  a  fire  on  board  the 
ship  Hull,  lying  in  thafharbor  of  Savannah  : 

^  '•  Savannah,  June  16. 

"  The  ship  Hull  of  Boston,  Captain  Knox,  laden 
with  cotton,  for  Liverpool,  ready  for  sea,  is  on  Fire, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  after  part  of  the  lower  hold.-~. 
Smoke  was  discovered  coming  out  of  her  after 
hatch  early  (his  morning,  when  she  was  immediately 
dropped  down  below  the  town,  and  grounded  on 
about  200  yards  from  the  lower  wharf.  There  are 
two  engines  in  flats,  playing  into  her,  and  they  are 
knocking  out  the  forward  lumber  port  to  allow  her 
to  fill.  There  are  also  flats  alongside  taking  out 
cotton.  The  bottom  on  which  she  is  aground  is 
hard  sand,  and  the  tide  is  flowing.  Her  cargo  will 
be  saved,  partly  demaged  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
ship  will  also  be  saved.  N.  B.  Sisson. 

"  N.  B. — Main  hatch  is  nearly  burnt  through. — 
With  haste.  N.  B.  S. 

[The  Hull  had  cleared  with  a  cargo  of  938  bales 
upland,  and  8  balus  Sea  Island  Cotton  on  board.] 

The  arrival  yesterday  of  the  ship  Josephine,  from 
Ireland,  was  quite  an  unexpected  circumstance.^- 
This  ship  formerly  sustained  a  high  reputation,  and 
WAS  considered  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  out  of  this 
port.  In  December,  1832,  she  was  wrecked  in  £>one- 
gal  Bay,  where  she  laid  nearly  buried  in  the  sand  for 
about  fifteen  months,  and  was  considered  as  totally 
lost.  In  a  heavy  gale  and  very  high  tide  last  spring, 
the  ship  was  driven  from  her  bed  upon  a  potato  field 
near  the  beach.  In  this  situation,  after  being  stripped 
of  her  copper,  she  was  observed  by  an  American 
captain,  who,  finding  her  frame  was  sound,  purchased 
her  as  she  lay,  and  employed  workmen  at  6d.  each 
per  day,  to  dig  a  canal  in  which  he  could  convey  her 
to  the  sea.  The  workmen  had  only  just  completed 
this  canal,  when  another  high  'ide  fortunately  arose, 
and  swept  the  ship  into  deep  water.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Sligo,  repaired,  and  has  safely  arrived  again 
at  her  original  home. — [Merc.  Adv.] 

The   Missouri  (St.  Louis)  Republican  of  the  9th 
nst.  states  that  the  nett  profits  of  the  Orphans'  Fair, 
held  in  that  city  last  week,  amounted  to  $1,505. 

A  lady  who  died  in  England  in  1816,  bequeathed 
to  six  of  her  horses  an  annuity  of  i;50  each.  These 
happy  and  well-fed  horses  died  at  the  respectable  ages 
of  28,  29.  31,  and  33.  The  last  but  recently  depart, 
ed  this  life,  having  enjoyed  his  annuity  more  than 
seventeen  years,  and  received  about  JC800. 

The  Ciierokees. — In  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Mr. 
White  of  Tennessee,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Aflfairs,  in  answer  lo  the  petition  of  John  Ross  and 
others,  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians,  reported 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  cause  to  be  ascertain, 
ed  upon  what  terms  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Gaor. 
gia  and  its  citizens,  to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokcea 
east  of  the  Missisippi,  can  be  extingui:jhed,  andconi. 
municate  the  same  to  Congress  at  the  next  session — 
and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  memorial 
be  postponed  to  that  time. 

Crops  in  Illinois. — A  late  paper  from  Peoria  aays : 
"We  are  informed  by  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity, 
that  the  crops  have  every  appearance  of  being  pro. 
ductive.  We  have  had,  during  (he  last  few  days,  a 
succession  of  warm  showers — the  fields  of  small  grain 


never  looked  better." 


t 


The  great  error  in  vaccination  is  said  to  be  the  re. 
moving  it  from  one  subject  to  another.  The  original 
infection,  or  one  remove,  will,  it  seems,  always  be 
fjund  a  certain  antidote  to  small  pox  ;  but  after  one 
remove,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  unsafe,  and  hence  ia 
brought  into  unmerited  disrepute. 

CiiToner's  Inquest. — A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
on  Monday  afternoon  on  ihe  body  of  Mr.  George 
Clayton,  which  was  found  floating  in  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  Reed  street.  Mr.  Clayton  has  been  missing 
for  some  weeks,  and  was  married  only  a  few  days 
before  he  disappeared.  Virdicl — daaih  from  acci* 
dential  drowning.  ■  {       ■-'- 

Pity. — In  passing,  said  a  neighbour,  a  Porter 
House  on  one  of  the  Avenues,  I  saw  standing  by  the 
fence,  a  horse  just  ready  to  die  with  old  age,  and  hard 
and  cruel  usage.  Whilst  I  was  looking  at  and  pity, 
ing  the  once  noble,  but  now  most  miserable  animal,  an 
old  man  with  trembling  limbs  came  staggering  and 
loitering  out  of  the  door,  and  bringing  up  near  the 
horse,  began  to  belch  and  vomit,  exhibiting  the  moat 
disgusting,  painful,  and  pitiable  sight.  Ah  !  said  I, 
is  the  monster  in  human  shape  who  has  caused  such 
misery  and  degradation  to  come  before  me  ? 


■  '■iMt'a-- 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IlWtPROVElIf ENTS* 
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It  will  be  aeen  by  our  Washington  letter  to-day. 
thai  public  surmiae  in  relation  to  the  late  nominees 
to  the  Senate,  is  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Taney  have  been  rejected,  and  Mr.  Butler 
confirmad  without  a  division.  The  National  Intel 
ligencer  rives  the  vote  on  Mr.  Taney's  nomination 
a  little  different  from  our  correspondent,  making  it 
18  and  28  instead  of  30,  15. 

The  Poush  Scvtheman. — A  finisiied  lithograph, 
by  a  young  Pole,  is  now  attracting  much  attention  at 
the  print  shops  in  Broadway.  It  represents  a  Polish 
Scytheman  in^the  full  costume  of  that  "  indigenous 
soldier."  The  impressions  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  brave  Exiles. 

HereuU;  Jua.—S'ignoT  SSchiarra,  the  Italian,  now 
exhibiting  at  Walnut  street  Theatre,  is  one  of  the 
most  exiraurdmary  wonders  of  the  day.  His  feats 
of  strsngtii  are  certainly  the  most  marvellous  efTorts 
ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  He  will  lift  ten,  and  in 
some  instances,  twenty  times  as  much  as  any  other 

the 


person.     It  is  said  be  can  balance  any  thing  but 
Post  Office  accounts. — [Philad.  Intell.] 

Surgical  Operation. — A  very  large  tumor  was  re- 
moved, a  few  days  since,  from  the  side  of  a  young 
lady,  by  Dr.  Smiley,  of  this  eity.  Some  idea  rnay 
be  formed  of  its  dimensions  from  the  fact,  that  after 
the  operation,  which  diminished  one.third  of  its  size, 
it  measured  twelve  inches  and  a  half  in  circuniier* 
ence,  and  weighed  only  half  an  ounce  less  than  one 
pound.  No  ba  ',  symptoms  took  place,  and  the  young 
lady  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation.  Few  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
an  operation  of  such  magnitude  has  been  attended 
with  so  few  bad  effects. — [Pbil.  Nat.  Gaz.] 

Moke  SuirwaECKs. — The  Montreal  Oazette,  of 
Thursday,  contains  some  particulars  of  two  other 
tosses  at  sea,  not  hitherto  reported.  One,  the  Pro- 
selyte, of  Limerick, with  223  passengers,  all  of  whom 
have  been  safely  landed  at  Kichibucio,  (Nova  Sco. 
tia,)  in  a  lamentable  state  ol  misery,  and  the  other 
name  unknown,  but  described  as  bemg  from  the  west 
of  England,  with  280  passengers,  7  of  whom  only 
are  saved. 

(British  square  rigged  vessels  bound  to  the  British 
Colonies,  lost  this  season,  including  the  above,  23. 
Lives  lost,  734i  besides  all  on  board  of  a  bark  un- 
known. Total  number  of  passengers  arrived  at 
Quebec  to  14th  instant,  14,137.  Consequently,  the 
lost  are  to  the  saved  as  1  to  19  and  a  fraction.  Of 
all  the  emigrants  bound  to  this  port  this  season,  not 
one  has  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck. — [Jour.  Com.] 

"  Isn't  there  a  large  tree  standing  before  your 
door  "  inquired  a  wag  of  a  green  looking  Jonathan 
from  the  country.  "  Yes — why  7"  was  the  answer. 
"  Because,"  said  the  wag,  "  I  thought  from  your  ap. 
pearance  that  you  grew  in  the  thade." 


SURVKVORB*  INSTRIJMEJIT^. 

t^  C(ii>i)><iHae*  ol  vaiiouti  nizeii  auil  ul  iiu|ieriur  qualit; 
wairnnteil. 

Leveling  (nstrumeni*,  large  and  aniall  aizea.  with  liieh  mag- 
nifying p<iw<ir«  wiih  cU4iiei  made  by  TruukliKin,  together  wiiti 
a  laryc  •••ortnicni  ol  f.nginecrine  Inatruiiieiiig,  niiinulacturei; 
;      au.l«<>Klby  K.  li  U.  W.  BLU.\T,  154  Watcrntreel, 

Jm  tft  coiarri>r  M<<i>lenlane. 


ALBANY  SKKD-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
P08irOKY. 

Thesubieribfr  haviugreflunied  thechar;eoftho 
Mbov«  mtabliehineiit,  it  now  enabled  td  t'uriiiiih  tra- 

>  4era  and  othera  with  FKESli  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  vi^ry  favorable  termH,  and  of  the  f  rowth  of 

>  1833,  varrauted of  ihK  bent  quality. 

The  f  reateat  care  and  attention  has  bevn  bestowed  upon  the 
growinK  "nd  saving  ufHecda,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  eatab- 
liahuicnt  excepting  t  huee  raiitc-d  expretwly  for  it,  and  by  expert 
eBc«d4e>-d8iueii;  and  those  kinds  imported  wliicti cannot  be  rais- 
•  d  tu  p^rrectiuii  in  Uiin  cituntry;  the!<u  are  fruui  the  best  houses 
iu  Kurope,  atul  may  be  relied  u|tun  niigriiuine. 

It  is  earnesUy  requested  whenever  tlierr  are  any  failure* here- 
after, ibcy  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  iti» 
IKMsible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circunisluiicts  bui 
tUat  satisraction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 

Atje— French  Lucera,  White  Duu:h Clover,  iVhlte  Mulberry 
Berd.genuiue  Mangel  WurtEcl,  Yellow  Locust,  Rutn  Baga.aBd 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  wortii  the  attention  of  Farvtrrt. 

W.  THORBURN. 
347  N.  Market  M.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

9^"  CaUloffue*  may  be  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  fur  by  nail. 
>*ill  be  forwarded  gratia.  Orders  solicited  earlv,  as  tbe  better 
tustice  can  be  done  ia  tbe  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tborbum  is  also  Agent  for  tbafollowinc  publications, 
to  wit:— 

Nsw  Yoaa  PASiiBa  and  America*  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Mkcii4mics'  Mauauhb  and  KegisteroflnventionsJt  Ininrove- 
ments. 

Amkricaii  Railsoxs  Jovrhal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  In- 
provemtntt.  and  the 

Naw- York  Am snicAN,  Dtily,  Tri-  IVetkly, and  jtsaii-  rrnkly; 
tttMar  o»  til  ol  whicb  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wbo 
wUh  Ibsn'  Sy  ealUng  at  347  JVerU  MtUI  ttrttl,  Mbaut. 


STKPHEA'SONt 

But/dfr  fa  lupe'iijT  »tylt  nf  Paatengtr  Cnri  for  Railroadi 
No.  S64  Ellzibvihstieet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
O*  R.^ILROAD  rOMPAMF.S  vkouI<l()i>  well  to  exaniii 
lese   Car^  ;  a  »pe<:inieii  ■•!  whiih   m^iy  lie  se<  n  nii  that  (lari  i 
le  New-York  aii<4  Hai  laem  Railroad,  now  iiio|M  ratiun. 
J  trt  1 1 

RAILROAD  CAR  ^VHEELSt  BOXE8  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

X^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  ami  fiued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  JefTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  ■ubac''it>ers 
at  Paierson,  or 60  Wall  street,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8 ROGERS,  KETCHUM  fc  GR08VEN0R. 

HOVKLTT  ^VORK8« 

Near  Drv  Dock,  New-York. 
C^ THOMAS  B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Enpinea,  Boiler*.  Railroad  ajid  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Preaaea, 
and  other  .Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Notl's  Patent  TutiUlarBoil 
ere,  which  are  warranted,  lorsafcty  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  anv  thing  of  (he  kind  herelefore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable term*.  A  thare  of  public  patronafe  is  respectfully 
solicited.  nils 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MIJRVBTING  AND  IVArTICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAMVFACTURT. 

t3r  EWIN  liHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  33  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hoiei,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Ene;neeis,  that  they  continue  lo  manufaciure  in  ori4er 
and  keep  for  sate  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branche^<,  whii.h  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of Jthe  hi|h  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  t>eg  leave  to  tender  tu 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  ceriincates  from  gentlemen  ol 
disiinguiahed  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  fc  Heartte. — .\freeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  fur  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  tvive  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  peiiod,  but  was  inteniionall<  Jelayed,  in  order  toaffonl 
a  lunger  time  fur  the  trial  of  the  Latruments,  so  that  1  coultl 
sneak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  tbeir  merits,  if  such  tnet 
should  be  (bund  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  (hat  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  trnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  ihc^e 
inanufaciureU  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department'of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
laat twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperlectien  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  posses*  a  firmness  and  subility,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  eni;aged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommaod  them  as  bein;  worthy  the 
notice  of  Compaiiies  engarcd  ill  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ul  superior  workmairehip. 

JA.ME8  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  inatruuieutf 
ol  your  Manufacture,  paitieulariy  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  ophiion 
uflhe  excellence  of  tbe  workmanship.  The  pans  of  the  leveU 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  uae,  and  accu 
racy  and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

TheaAnstruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  'he  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  l>er.a 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  bavc  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  eveiy  satisfaction  when  used  in  tbe  Held. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 

"  Baltimoie,  May  Isl,  1833 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  metoeive 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  rtat* 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aijuainied  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellol 
lite  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
latisiactory  assurance  from  others,  whofe  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  bad  them  Ibr  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  wc 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  (he  unqualified  approbation  asd 
our  Warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  al  I  tbe  succeea  w  bicb 
yourenterprize  ao  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  lie. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 
Civil  Engineerio  the  service  ct  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail. 
road  Company. 

A  nnmber  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.      We  should  be   happy  to 
submit  tbera,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ofperua 
lag  the  BM««.  mSJ      I 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JCrTHE  AMERICAN  i<TEAM  CARKIAGECOMrANy, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  a* 
pecially  Railroad  and  Trans|iortatinB  Companies,  that  lliey 
have  become  nAt  proprietor*  of  certain  imprwvciuents  in  tbe 
coustructiou  of  Locuinotive  Engine*,  and  other  railway  rar- 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  t<tephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  Slab** 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  tbe  I'nited  Staiea,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  exerute  any  order*  f<ir  the  ronwtriiclion  a< 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,'  Ac  with  which  they  nay  t>e 
favored,  asd  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  lo  this  lias  •! 
business. 

They  have  already  in  tbeir  posseveion  tbe  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  tbree  rlas«es  of  engioes,  viz.  cm- 
giiies  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  tbeni  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  tbe 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz-  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  16 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  '■H  I  -2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respierts  will  tte  warranted  to  e«|uai 
that  of  tlie  best  Etiglirb  engines  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  tbeir  efficiency  in  tbe  conveyance  of  (mrttteBs,  liut 
to  tbeir  durvbiliiy,  and  tbe  cbeapnese  and  farility  eT  tbeir  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plnefnood,  cake,  or  any  other  fuel  bitberto  used  in  lorontoiivr 
eiirine*.  ^      • 

Tbe  tenns^hall  tie  quite  a*  favorable/  and  even  more  niorfe 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engine*  of  the  *ame  das*  can  fas 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Ac.  and  ntber  oommunication*  la 
ference  to  tbe  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  tbe  subscriber,  in 
city  of  Pbiladelpbia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOERIi), Secretary. 

December  3d,  1833. 

Pr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  JouiBal. 
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RAILUTAT  IRON* 

1      Flat  Ban  in 
i^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  \  inch,  |  Isngthsol  NtoU 
3U0  do.       1^  do.        i    Jo.    I  Icei counter aunk 

40  do.      1 1  do.        f    do.    tholes,  ends  cbtal 

8U0  do.      a    do.         I    do.    ;  an  angle  0146 dc- 

SOO  do.      t\  do.        I     do.    I  greea  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  |  cing  plates,  nail* 

J  to  suit. 
230  (Jo.  of  Edge  Rail*  of  M  lbs.  per  yard,  with  tbe  rcquisii* 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrougbt  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diaaneter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  iacbes  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheelst 

Azl<>8  of  Si,  2j,  2|,  3,  31,  3i,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCar*  and  Lo<:oiuotive*  of  patent  irou. 

The  aliove  will  be  sold  free  ul  duty,  to  State  Goverimeni* 
and  Incor|<orated  Governments,  and  tttc  Drawt>ack  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  A  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  atrect,  Philadelphia. 
Model*  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dieposod  in 
examine  (hem.  d'lineowr 


EXGIKKKRING  AND  SVRVEYISO 
INSTRVMKNTS. 

S3~The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
liir  profession,  warnnnted  equal,  il  notvuperioi,  in  principles  of 
c*natruciion  and  worknianskip  tn  any  imported  or  mai.uUc- 
lured  in  the  United  Stales  ;  several  o|  which  are  entirely  nem: 
among  which  are  an  I mpioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angle*  can  l>c  taken  with  or  without  (be  uae 
(tfthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — alau, a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  iwoTelegco|ies — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  auached,  particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  puriMi- 
se*.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  ausei, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendation*  are  respecilully  subntitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested., 

Baltimore,  183^. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriea  reapecting  the  inatrumtnts  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohie  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlorniauon. 
Tbe  whole  number  of  Level*  now  in  poeaession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  conetruction  of  thy  make  i*  seven.  Tbe  whole  nua- 
t>erofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  scrvica  o<  the  Eugiiteer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasaes  are  in  good  repair.  Tber  have 
in  fact  needed  but  litUe  repair*,  except  from  accidenu  ts  trbicb 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauems  for  the  level*  snd  rnmp*swis 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistant*  generally,  to  any  others 
ia  use,  and  (he  Improved  CAimpas*  is  superior  to  any  oihsr  de- 
crIptioD  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ibij  Rnad. 

Thia  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  aighu,  leaves  the  esgiuerr 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  o( 
the  Compass.  It  is  iadeed  tl>e  mosicompleielv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  «f  any  simple  and  chea«  instiument  that  I  have  yet 
aeen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerrcd  to  all  others 
now  in  use  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  liighly  appreciated  for  common  •orveying. 
Resprcitully  thv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superinlendant  of  Construction 

ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  ISU. 

Having  for  the  last  two  yean  made  cnsstant  us*  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Cempsss,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  te  be  much  superior  to  any  othei  instruBteutef  ikeklud, 
now  in  use,  and  a*  such  mo*t  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  18U. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  hr  has  coaioined  the  proper- 
tiesof  a  Theodolite  with  itic  common  Level. 

I  consider  theae  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tbeni  lo  (he  notice  tifEBgl* 
neers  as  preferable  in  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad., 

in<  Mr  Oercnaat.  aad  Nerrisu  Railroad 
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Pirtjrt  son  1934.100  IN    4  OU    a 
|>e.,fl  ., , Uo    4  S->     " 

BtkaWAX— 

While Ih  30  a 

\elliiw >li'  M  a 

BKIlAO— 

Navy.......... l>>  *  '* 

film tlu  —  " 

C'rackeid i!"  H  '« 

BKISTLK.S— 

Rudaia,  riral  aiN-i  ....lb  CO  « 

Un.            coiiiiiioii. .  .>lo  i^i  « 

Aneiraii il<»  !•»  " 

UA.NULKS— 

Mould,  tMlluw It)  II  <i 

Oi|i|ie<l <lo  !•  <i 

Sperm do  '■t^  '* 

CLOVKRStKKU  ..lb  a  " 

COAL— 
l.ivi;rp«Hil cliaUlri'ii 

Mcoicil do 

Sidney  kUrwIgeixirt.do 

Albion. .....do 

Virginia <lo 

Amliriiciiu tun 

COCOA— 
Caraccus lb  18     o 

Thniiliiil iln        t>    u 

t.  Domingo do  4J  u 

Mfit do  •  u 

COFKEE— 

Cuba lb  10  a 

Brazil do  11  » 

Purio  Rico do  18  ft 

Laijuira <<o  H  <» 

4t.  Domingo ilo  1<>  '» 

Java.l do  \t  a 

Jamaica do  —  n 

corrKR— 

^lieaihin? lb  31  a 

rif   do  Itj  a 

OIU 'lo  1»  a 

Boll lo  i4  « 

curuaok— 

rorenrn lb  '■>     a 

America cwi  !»i  « 

COHK!«— 

Velvet groM  39    a 

CoiniiMHi >l'  ■•W    " 

Phial do  »    a 

CO  rro.N— 

New  Orl«an:i !b        II     o 

Upland do        lOj  " 

Alabama to        II     a 

■rcnfie*««<^ do         "     <* 

COTTON  BAOiilNG— 

H*n.p yd         19     1 

Klax do        17    a 

Do.  Aiiivricau lo        *»    »i 

UUCk 
Ru«la.U..T....K    n 
Uo.       CriiixKUinR  \ 
Do.      Z.rtolf'«cKoi!op'.V  l"<  00     'X        — 
Do.         3,1  quality  ..do  14  00    a        — 

Do.  inlerlor do  II  <I0     a  13  00 

Oonnan,  Halt' do  l'«  oO    o  11  00 

Holland,  A.  A do  «  00    a        - 

Kav«n« do    i  .00    «    7  09 

Aiuer.  ioy'n,  all   flaJt 

No.  laS <•*•  14  -A 

Do.      ?heni.xMilU,Pa. 

ter*>ii,rtiX,No.la3.  16  00 
Do.       ciMton,  Palerion, 

No.lol« yJ      .W 

DVK  WOOD)*— 

Sraxileilo \o>\        — 

i;aio*o.Ml ilo  70  W 

Ku«tic,Cuba do  3:1  UO 

Do.       THmpico....do  il  «♦ 

l»o.         Ct;in(>eacliy..do        — 

I.Oi>wood.  Cainp'li'y.tlo  JS  «M 

Doi  St.  Uoiu..do  16  I'O 

Do.  Jamaica.. do  14  (lO 

ANir.  iragua.  Bonaire. ilo  47  00    a  -iO  00 

Do.  Coro....do  4J  00     u  ii  00 

Do.  Hache  .  .do  "0  00    «  7i  0« 

KEATHERi— 

Live,  Kor<:ipn lb         14 

Do.    A  inerican do       iM 

KI«U— 
Dry  Cod cwt 
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Pickled  Coil brl 

Do.         Salmon do  U  00 

!iiuoli*>l     do.      lb        — 

Mackerel  Jio.  I brl 

Do.  No.  i do 

Do.  No.  :i lio 

Miad,  Conn.  it\>tt*. .  .do 
Du.     Buck«port,do.  .do 

Uerrins>> do 

Do.         Sniokeil...b04 

KLAX- 

Ru»«ia lb 

Amicrican... do 

»'LAXSEED— 
Clean. .......... .caalc        — 

K  >u|h do  10  -ii 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL— 
NewVork  buprilncbrl    4  7j 

Troy do    4  75 

Western  Canal do    4  til 

FhiUdelpliia do        — 

BullimotP  Howard  Dt  do  .5  37^ 
Richmond  Ciiy^rillcdo  6  \l\ 
Do.  Country.  ..do        — 

Uaorgetown do    'i  -ii 

Alexandria ..do    6  00 

Krvilerickd^urg do    a  N) 

PM«r«hiir; ..do    6  ou 

Scratched  and  tine. .do  4  63) 
MtdJIiag*.  tin* do    A  it 
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a 

a 

a 
a 
a 
It 
a 
a 
(I 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
It 
u 
u 
a 
a 


30 
40 

4  7i 


a  e,u 

8  7i 

■J  60 
6.) 


«* 


10  50 


4  SI 
i  00 

6  50 
6  Si 
6  ua 
6  60 
6   12' 

4  3«i 


Rye  Kloiir uri  i  %'> 

iiiidian  .Meal do  .1  ii 

Do.                 Iihd  16  00 

«;RAIN— 

Wheat,  North  riv..b»li:  I  00 

0<>.        Gene8ee....do  1  ('6 

Do.         Virginia  ....do  I  U.i 

Do.        N.Curiilina..do  — 

Rye,  Northcri lo  6n 

Corii,Y(-llow,  Norili.ito  G7 

Do.    While.L.l.kN.J..  70 

iio.    iioulliern do  041 

Barley,  North  river.. do  — 

Ouu<,  Soutli&Norili.du  ia 
Pea«,  wliiiedry..7bi!hla 
Do.     black  eyed.... do 

Beans du  11  00 

O  UNTO  WD  Ell- 
American  °2.>  lb«  3  -ih 

Eiiiflidh do  3  .-rt* 

HEMr- 

Rua»ia ton         — 

■Manilla h>  I  .iO  00 

l^inal do  — 

American  lievr-ioi. .  .do  UH)  00 
Yarii»,  Ksntucky  ...lb 

H\U\Li  — 
LaPiaia  JkU. Grande. lb 

Brtuil do 

Do.       wet  Halted  ...do 

Oronnco ilo 

W,  InliakSoutlieMi.du 
8.  A.  Hursc piece     1 

HONEY— 
Havana gallon 

HOPS— 
Pirjt  Moit.  18!3 lb 


3  O^i 
16  60 


04 

08 
U« 

IS 

6t> 
66 

3S 


—    a    I  «0 
14  00 


6  7.i 
170  00 


a  1-20  00 


14  .< 

13^ 

»     a 

I0{ 

6^  a 

«* 

11}  a 

li 

9     u 

lOi 

Ci^  a 

1   Sij 

ii    a 

46 

10     u 

11 

..do         — 


..100 


») 
M 
UO 

ao 


00 

J-i 

00 

3"> 
•i 


17 
14 

S 
7-. 
00 


Second  »i>ri,  do 

HORNS— 
Ox 

INDIOO— 

Bengal lb 

Manilla ilo 

Carai'.^aa do 

Oualeniala do 

IRON- 

Pitr,Eiisl.k.Scotch..ton  3S  09 

Do.  American ..do  30  00 

Bar,       do ilo  72  .lO 

Do.    Ru;«i<ia,  P.  4.  l..do  iMI  IMI 
Do.  new  Sable. do  C.l  UO 

Do.    Swedea d«  »i  M 

Oo    Eii^lj^jh  a«>4>ul..dii  70  on 

Sheer,  Kn;.'liKli cwt    6  ii^i 

Peru  I.Co.  Hat  ti«<|.. ton  — 
Do.  r(nind....ilo  — 
Hoop,  .\mericau...cwi 
Do.       EnilUh Uo 

IVORY— 

Piinie lb 

Under  -20  ll-H tiHith 

JU.Ml'EK  BERRlEi 

LEAD 

Pig lb 

Bar du 

Sheet du 

Old do 

LEATHER- 

Sole.  Oak  tanned lb 

Do.    Hemlock do 

Do.     duniami do 

Upper,  drcwsed niile 

Do.         iM.dregard..  .do 

LUMBER— 
B<iaiiU,  N.  R M  li   lA  00 

Do.        Easi'ii  Pine. do  17  Oo 

Do.  Albany  do  .(M-c  17 

Plank, Georgia  do.M  It  36  00 

Heading  W.O do         — 

Slaves,  W.O.  pi|K;..tio  65  00 
Uo.         do      hhd. . 
Do.         do      l,rl... 
Do.         U.O.  hhu. 

lIoi>p« 

ScantlihL',  Pine  ... 
Do.         '  Oak  ... 

Tiiolwr,  Oak ikj.  (i 

Do.  Geo.Yell.Pine.do 
Shln?leH,  Cypreas.M  It 
Do.  Pnie.  .bundle 

MAHOGANY— 

St.  Diiinmuo fiio; 

Hiindurori'. do 

MOLASSES- 
Maninii|ueScGuad.saM 

English  l:<landii do 

Havana  k.  Maianzay.do 
Trinidad  dc  Cuha...dn 

Now  Orlewiis lo 

NAILS— 

Cut,  4dlo40d lb 

Cut,  3d do 

Cut,  *1 do 

Wrouirbt do 

NAVAL  STOKES- 

Tar brl 

Pilch lo 

Rosin do 

Turpentine  Wllin.  »o(t. 
Do.  NorlhCo.do.do 
Spirit*  Turjientine.eall 

OILS— 
Florence  30  ftaaka.  Atox 
French  I'i  bottle*.. h.-kt 

Olive ealh.n 

Linaeed,  American,  .ito 
Oo.      r.n;.li  Dutch. do 

Whale do 

Do.      rHfinetl ilo 

Sperm,  Siinimer do        GH 

Do.         Winter do       ».% 

Liver,  Kiraiit Ul  13  00 

Do.       Sli<iirJk.Kaiik.dii  It  60 
OSNABUUUS...yd  8 


<NI    o  -M  00 


I  60 
I  Oo 
I  »-> 
1  46 


It  45  00 

U  40  00 

a  76  00 

a  — 

a  tU  Vt 

It  — 

a  7J  M 
a    6  Vt 

a  — 
a 
n 
a 


6  26 
fi  60 


a    I 


-  rt 
6'  a 
U\  a 
4     a 


17 
■i  -lo 


.do  37  00 

.do  a?  ou 

.du  -U  00 
.do  i5  no 
.do  16  00 
M  00 
iO 
•2S 
4  — 


do 


a  17  00 

n  Iti  00 

a  18 

u  36  00 
u  60  60 
«  60  00 
u  40  00 
u  Hi  iiO 
u  36  00 
(i  Si)  00 
a  16  00 
a  Ja  00 
a  %, 
a  30 
a  le  — 


6 

• 

26 
•25 
■i'i 
2ri 


a 
a 

a 
a 
1 
a 

\il     a 

5J  a 
%  a 
-i  a 
10    a 

75  a 
—  a 
37|  a 
■li    a 


40 
15 

36 

S8 
36 
2S 
30 


14 


0<» 
46 

35 
60 
831 
W) 

00 


1  87i 
I  76 
3  00 


36 
!I6 


a         — 
<(         »i 

—  a       ue 

—  <i  — 
70 
90 

13  00 
««1 


a 
a 


PKOVISIO.Ns- 

BeeU  MetM brl 

Du.     rriiiie ...do 

Do.    Carui do 

Butter,  N^  Y.  Dairy.. lb 
Do.  Shippilik'.  ...do 
Do.  Philailelphia.ilo 
Ho:;>8  Lard lb 


»  00 
6  50 
4  76 

la 

6 
6 
7 
1-4  7i 
V  O-l 


10  01^ 

6  00 

6  00 

15 

II 

8 
9 
14  00 
10  36 


6 
9 
9 

3 

i 

■2  60 
40 

in 

I    10 


« 

if' 

-•i 

60 
16 
10 
00 
»6 
80 
40 
SO 


8 
10 


8 
3  3J 


31 

as 

60 

8/ 
6j 

6J 

IS 

3 

6S1 
3-J 
16 
•'5 


Pork,  .\le.-»8 do 

Do.      Prime do 

Uo.      Card UO         —      u         

Chceni-,  .Mi:>:ricai!...lh 

Haiiia,  Viriiinia lo 

Uo.        Nurlhera.  ...Ho 

RAGS- 

Foreign dn  -2    « 

Couniry do  i    a 

KICE lUUIb    2  6o    <t 

SALT— 
Turk'«  Island b«hl         40     a 

laleoI'Mair do       —    ,i 

at.  Uhea do 

Cadiz do 

Lisbon do 

Liverpool  LToiirid  . .  .do 
Uo.  blown do 

Do.     fiack  do.    .  .Mdck 

SALTPETRE— 
Keriiied lb 

Crude  E.  I uo 

SOAP- 

.\ew.Vork,  Brown  ..lb 
Caaiile do 

SPELTER lb 

SPIRITS— 

Brandy.  Ot.D.S(Co. gal 
Do.  Roclicllfi...ilo 

Do.  Bordeaux  ..do 

Runi,Jam.  4llipnN'r.do 
Do.  St.Cruix,3il  do. do 
Oo.  Wind  l.il.3ddo.do 
Do.     NOrl'mi,  l.siilo.ilo 

Do.    N.Ens.Utdo.do 

Gin;Holl>d,MederSwaii 

Do.  Hour  Ul:i..<i'.ilu  — 

Oo.  Pine  Apple. ilo     I   10 

Uo.  Imperial  ..  .do  — 

Oo.  Country do  .10 

Whiskey,  Rye do  21 

Cider  Brandy lo  33 

STEEL— 

German lb  lOJ 

English do  II 

Trieste,  in  lK>.\e«. . .  .do         7 
American ilo  6i 

SUGARS— 

British  lalaod lb 

Si.  Croix do 

New  Orleans ilo 

Havaiia,  White do 

Do.  Blown do 

Do.  Mu!!covadii.ito 

Porto  Rico do 

Brazii,  White do 

Do.         Brown lo 

Manilla,  Brown do 

Lump du 

Loaf du 

SU.MAt:— 

Sicily (on  o't  00    a 

TrioHlf do  36  no    a 

Aiiiericaii lo         —     u  30  00 

TALLOW  — 

Foreisn .....do         7    a 

American ilc  64  a 

TEAS- 

lm|>eriul   do 

Gmi|iowder do 

Hyson do 

Youiii;  Hyson do 

Hy:4on  Skli do 

Souchun^r do 

Boliea do 

TIMOTH.  SEED.tce  13  0t> 

TIN— 
Block,  S.  American. .lb 
Do.        EaHt  India... do 
Plate!',  \X box 

TOBACCO— 

Rirhmnnd  kPelerHli.iln  4    a          7 

Niirtli  Carolina lu  —    «        _ 

Kentucky do  6 

C'lha do  6 

Si    Doniinso do  7 

Manulac'ured,No.  I  .do  1 1 

Do.                      No. -2. do  8 

Oo.                    No.  3. do  7 

LadieB>Twi>-l do        ij 

CiiveiHlirh do  13 

TOIlTOI.sK  ><IIELL    <>  i(t    a  10 

WHALEBONE— 

Slab lb  —    a 

WINES— 

Maileira pall     I  l-ij  n 

Sherry lu  fi»    a 

Canary, Coeowell'ii.. do  ">«    a 

Teneriffe  L.  P do  75    a 

Do.             Cargo do  60    a 

Malaga,  dry do  sii    a 

Do.           sweet do  3i    a 

Claret ca.sk  l(i  Ot    a 

Do.     in  bottled  ....doz    -2  00    a 

Port jrall  75    a    1  70 

Lirlxm do  80    a     I  00 

Maroeillca  Madeira.. do  31    a        44 

Catalonia do        -Ji    a        36 

wool 

Merino,  Am.  Ileece... lb  44  a  i-J 

Do.                  pulled.. du  45  a  48 

Common t]o  34  a  31 

Pulled,  «pinninK do  38  a  40 

Lamba,  l.st  nualiiy  ..do  49  a  .Ml 

Do.          vd  ipialitv....li)  3u  a  S3 

Oo.         3d  quality... do  31  a  3S 


6  a 
71  a 
5  a 
»\  a 
'i  <t 
ii\  a 

7  u 

n<t 
ft 

n 
a 
a 


7 

12} 
16 


Si 
4i 

1   12i 
I   U6 
1    l-i 

1  0.-. 

:w 

•»i 

3d 

•i« 
II 


9 

!»; 

10 

■Si 

8 
8 

7 

7i 

15 
17 


00 


7 

H 

5-5 

hi 

4> 
35 
23 

17 

|.'i 


13 
14 
75 


61 

I    06 

I  (Hi 

m 

45 
45 
III 
13  oof 

13 

15 

10  00 
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a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
n 
a 


8 
14 
l.t 
13 

9 

!? 

I' 

37 
>u 

19 


3  2.-) 

1  75 

1  %} 

•J4 

6* 

44 

43 

13  00 

a  IMI 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NEV 

"         ( tW  three  days  p  receding. ) 
AauB8. — The  demand  continues  gixid  at  tlie  advance  tinticed 
in  our  last  publication,  and  all  that  were  offered  have  been  ta- 
ken at  $4  fur  Potn,  atid  $4  30  lor  Pearls.  The  quantity  arriving 
Irom  the  intorior  is  vejy  moderate. 

('oTTON.— The  luaritet,  since  our  last  publication,  has  been 
very  stusdy,  and  prici-sparticularly  for  the  fine  qualities,  which 
arc  wanted  for  home  use,  are  fully  maintained. 

Flovr  and  Meal.— We.-'tern  Canal  Flour  iji  In  very  fair  de- 
mand, and  is  taken  out  of  market  about  as  fast  as  it  arrives.— 
The  bulk  of  the  s:iles  at  $i  S7A. 

Grain. — There  have  been  some  cnnilderablc  sales  of  Wlieai 
at  10.5  rent.«  for  good  Middle  County,  to  107  cents  for  tieii'iSBee. 
No  Southern  afloat.  2000  bushels  Norlhern  Rye  »old  yesterday, 
at  Uii  1-3  cents.  Corn  continues  :n  demand,  and  all  tli«  >oo<l 
Northern  Yellow  arrived  wns  sold  at  68  cents.  Last  sale  of 
Northcru  White,  70  cents;  Maryland  Yellow,  r>5  a  6A:  Nwth- 
ernOals,  i!8.  Export,  from  1st  to  19th  iiist.,  Corn,  MOC  bush- 
els :  Wheat,  600  bushels. 

HiDKs. — The  market  is  quite  atastand.  We  have  not  a  sin- 
Klesalc  to  r«|>ori. 

Provisions. — For  Beef  and  Pork  there  has  been  souie  in- 
crease of  demand,  and  the  sales  for  tiie  lajit  two  days,  have 
been  more  extensive,  but  without  any  change  in  prices.  Lard 
is  also  in  fair  demand  -300  kegs  Philadelphia  were  sold,  to  ar- 
rive, at  9  cents  cash.  Kxiiort  from  1st  to  IU|h  inst..  Reef,  533 
bbls.;  Pork,  1619  bhlji.;  Lard,  904  kegs. 

Salt. — Liverpool  continuHs  abundant,  and  several  sales  of 
Blown,  in  itacks,  have  been  made  at  91  50. 

Tobacco. — There  is  some  inquiry  for  Kentucky,  and  prices 
are  well  sustained. 

Eriiohts.- There  is  very  Utile  oflering  (or  Europe  at  pre- 
sent— not  enough  to  (ill  the  regular  packets  to  Liverpool  and 
Havre. 


[  By  the  David  Uroten.i 
CHARLESTON  MARKET. 


The  wholesale  Grocery  and  Dry  Goods  business  with  the 
country  has  come  nearly  to  a  close,  the  season  being  so  far  ad- 
vancetl  that  we  have  but  few  dealers  from  Ihe  interior. 

Cotton.— The  transactions  in  Uplands  fur  the  week  ending 
yesterday,  have  again  been  to  a  fair  extent,  and  although  they 
were  less  cxieii-sive  than  those  of  the  week  previous,  still  ilicy 
considerably  exceed  tliu  am<>uiit  sold  at  this  sasaitoii  of  Ihe  year. 
Former  prices  have  been  fully  maintained,  and  as  choice  k>ts 
become  more  scarce  as  the  slock  decline:^,  prime  and  such  as 
iMtrder  thereon,  hove  met  with  more  readv  sabs.    The  sales  in 

all  amount  to  4345  bal«M. 

Kick. — The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  very  limited. 

Flour— Upwar«-s  of  2000  brl«  Baltimore  and  Can.ii  Fhiur 
were  received  during  the  week,  a  considerable  part  ol  whieh 
were  disposed  of  at  vari^  us  prices,  from  95  SO^  to  96,  and  a  few 
brls  even  above  that  price. 

Grain. — The  ariivals  of  Corn  since  our  last  report,  amount 
to  1300  bushels — three  cargoes  sold  at  frum07toil  cent — one 
cargo  fold  at  prices  not  transpired,  and  one  other  was  disposed 
of  abinit  a  fortiiieht  since,  to  arrive.  1500  bu»h«ls  Oats  brouiiht 
42  cents,  and  1-200  busheU  Peas,  at  90  cents.  A  lot  ol  337  baUs 
North  River  ll."»y,  l.rought  70  cents. 

MoL.issEs — No  iniportatioiis. 

Spirits — Of  all  descriptions  dull.  150  brls  N.  E.  Rum,  so'd 
at  prices  not  transpired.  70  brls  Baltimore  Whiskey,  at  3C  cts, 
and  a  small  lot  Northern  Gin  at  3-2. 

Kacon. —  .\  considerable  quantity  of  Baltimore  Bacon  haa 
been  received  during  tlie  week,  most  of  which  has  been  readily 
disposed  of. 

MACKieRiEL.^-45  brls  new  No.  3  were  received  during  the 
week,  and  sold  readilv  from  the  wharf,  at  95  SO  per  brl.  Willi 
but  a  moderate  supply  this  price  cannot  long  be  maintained. 

Freiohts — Have  declined. 


THE  subscriber  having' invented  a  new  and  useful  improve- 
ui-'iit  in  the  inetlHMl  of  metallic  packing  for  Steam  En- 
L'liie  Pistons,  and  valves,  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Burden's  new  steam  veMci ;  also  on  reference  to  Mr.  I.  P. 
Allaire,  Eniiineer,  and  the  Troy  Steamboat  Company  These 
impioveinenis  he  will  lie  huppy  to  intriMluceon  the  moat  rt-a- 
sonuble  terms  ;  and  having  taken  lawful  means  to  secura  llie 
t^aiou  by  Letters  Pateiil   from   ibe  -Government  ot  the    Uniied 

Stasei),  Which  lie  exp«cti  to  receive  in  a  few  day«,  (and  nf 

which  due  notice  will    be   given)  hereby  cautions  all  perniiis 

from  making  us«  of  said  iinprovementi,  unless  through  him  or 
bis  agents.  NEIL  SNODGRA8S,  C.E. 

J37  It  No. 87  Pearl  street. 


0"ru\Vi>iSiE:M>  Al  nUKPCKtoi  Palmyra,  Ma/W 
facturfrs  of  Haitroad  HupK,  having  removed  their  eslaUiirh- 
meiiiio  Huiisun,  under  the  I'anie  ol  Durfee,  Uuy  &  Co.  oflVr  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  letiKtli  (wilhuui  splice)  for  in- 
clined planes  of  tlailroaOs  at  the  shortest  nmice,  and  deliver 
ihem  ill  any  idihe  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  Aaio 
the  quality  ol  Ki>|ie,  the  public  are  referred  to  J  B.  Jcrvis.Eof. 
M.  iL  U.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  :  or  James  Archibahl.  Engipaer 
Hoilsoti  and  Delaware  (/anal  and  Railroad  Cuinpany,  Carbon 
dale,  Liiz  rne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Ho  Iron,  Coluinbia county.  New- York,  / 
Janu»y -29.  1833.  S 


NOTICE  TO  MAIiUFACTURKRS. 

!r3- SIMON  FAIIlMAN.olibe  villaleil  Lansineburgh,  in 
(he  coiiii'y  n!  Itoiis.splaer,  mid  siale  of  New-Yoik,  has  invented 
and  pui  ill  operation  a  .Marhine  lor  iiiakinu  Wrought  N«i!> 
Willi  square  points.  This  niachine  will  niaiic  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  luriy  lOil  nails  in  a  min-jte,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  I  vrccr  sizes,  even  to  spike^i  for  shii^.  The  nail  is 
hiintnered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, lliai  Its  capacitv  lor  beiiia  cienihcd  is  §fuud  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  lodiive  one  machine,  aod  mar 
easily  be  applied  where  such  |H)wer  lor  driving  machinery  la  in 
opetatliin.  Saiil  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lur  them  as  soon 
islhey  may  be  nia  'e,  and  nn  the  niosi  reasonable  lei  ma.  He 
alio  desires  to  sell  one  hall  nl  his  paienl  riglit  I'ortUe  use  of  said 
maoliiiirs  throughiiut  the  United  Slates.  Any  pen-on  desiring 
.•inher  iirformatirn,  or  to  pure  ha  fc,  will  pleane  lo  call  at  the 
inairliine  ^llop  of  .Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  liic  viliaire  of  Lan* 
in^hiirrli.- AiifOf'tU.  1833.  ASSiVkMIiF 

BULVVER'S  PILGRIMS  OF    I'HE   RHINE,  royal  Svo.i 
bound  in  armbesqur,  and  embellished  by  38  spl«i>did  ea- 
gravinss.    Also, 

llo.'ers's  Works,  3  voIh.  Cvo..  elegantly  Ismnd  in  arabeaque, 
and  illurtraied  with  138  tieautiful  engravings. 
'I'he  above  works  are  for  sale  by 

WM.  A.  COLUAN,lS3  Broadway, 
Where  many  new  works  are  Just  received.  JW 
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The  citizens  of  Taunton,   Mass.,  are  abuut 
t  conslrucliiig  a  branch  from  that  place,  tu  lutfct 
the  Boston  Hiid  Providence  railroad — distance 
about  10  miles — probable  e.xpcnse  $80,000. 

N«w  Locomotive. — By  the  ship  New-York, 
the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  liailroail  Cotii- 
pany  liave  received  another  Locomotive  Engine 
iu  Rddition  to  the  one  now  in  use.on  their  road. 
It  is  from  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Ste- 
phenson &  Co.,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for 
ojieration  in  the  course  of  ten  days. 


Iron  Whkels. — We  saw  a  waggon  in  Court 

h  •treet  this  forenoon,  which,  from  the  novel  con- 

|8truction  of  the   wheels,  excited   considerable 

curiosity  in  the  passers-by.     They  were   made 

entirely  of  iron — the  outer  part  of  the  wheel 

was  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  iron  about  an 

inch  and  a  half  square— the  spokes  were  round, 

and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The 

naves  were  constructed  in  a  new  and  ingenious 

manner,  by  which  the  friction  is  much  diiuin- 

jiahed ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  wheels 

leonveyed  the  idea  of  usefulness,  neatness,  and 

|8iraphcity. 

On  inquiry,  "we  learned  that  these  wheels 
Were  calculated  to  sustain  a  weight  of  a  ton  and 
a  half— and  that  wheels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, to  sustain  so  great  a  weight,  would 
i  Weigh  about  the  same  as  these  newly  invented 
i  wheels.  The  expense  also,  we  were  itifornied, 
will  not  vary  materially  from  those  in  common 
Use.  They  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hale, 
of  South  Boston  ;  and  we  believe  this  is  the 
fifst  attempt  of  the  kind  to  manufacture  all  the 
parts  of  the  wheel  of  iron.  The  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  invention  are  neatness, 
•atety,  and  durability.— [Boston  paper.] 


Railroads  in  Virginia. — We  fully  agree 
with  our  correspondent  as  to  llie  importance  of 
the  two,  or  more  properly  one,  railroads  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  following  conmiunica- 
tioii,  and  we  trust  we  have  good  rea.son  to  an- 
ticipate an  early  movement  towards  their  con- 
struction. Virginia  has,  it  is  true,  done  very 
little  towards  the  improvement  of  her  natural 
advantai^es — too  little,  indeed,  for  the  station 
she  has  always  maintained  amongst  the  States 
of  the  Union  ;  but  we  think  we  perreive  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  for  her.  Petersburg  has 
led  the  van ;  Norfolk  is  following  her,  and 
Richmond  must  in  self-defence  do  somotiiing, 
or  she  will  be  left  so  far  behind  as  not  to  he 
thought  of  in  the  same  day  ;  and  ^^he  will  hard- 
ly stand  that.  Richmond  will  attend  to  the  con 
striietionof  a  railroad  to  Fredericksburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg to  the  Potomac  Creek,  and  tlieu  Pe 
tershurg  or  Richmond,  or  both,  will  finish  the 
chain  by  making  a  railroad  between  those  two 
towns,  which  will  inlorseft  the  Slate. 

RAILROADS  IN  VIRGINIA. 
To  ths  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Joiirn;d. 

There  are  two  works  in  Virginia  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  character,  but  which  will 
not  be  undertaken  for  some  time  yet  to  come, 
on  accoxmt  of  the  want  of  en.'^rgy  or  interest  of 
the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  country  in 
their  completion.  They  are  railroads,  one  from 
Ck.  Landing  to  Frederiitk.sburg,  (a  little  over 
ten  miles  in  length),  and  the  other  from  Frede- 
ricksburg to  Richmond  (about  sixty  inile.s.) 
They  are  on  the  great  southern  mail  route 
from  Washington  City  to  New.Orleans,  and 
are,  (the  former  more  particularly),  essentially 
necessary  to  the  sp«>edy  transportjition  of  the 
mail  and  passengers.  From  Fredericksburg, 
(a  distributing  post-office),  the  mail  routes  di- 
verge to  Maysville  and  Guyandotte  westward, 
and  southward  to  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg, Charlottesville,  6cc.,  into  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.  The  mail  at 
present  is  conveyed  in  steamboats  from  Wash- 
ington to  Potomac  Creek,  (a  tributary  to  the 
Potomac  river),  GO  miles,  and  thence  in  stages 
lo  its  various  destinations  ;  and  owing  to  the 
miserable  state  of  the  roads  throughout  Vir- 
ginia, more  particularly  during  the  winter — (I 
Ijefer  you  to  the  far.famed  poem  of  Moore's,  on 


his  fide  over  a  portion  of  them,  for  a  better  de- 
scription tlian  1  could  give) — there  is  no  calcu- 
lating with  certainty  on  the  arrival  of  the 
stages  at  the  proper  time,  or  of  their  bringing 
the  mail.s  with  them  w^hen  they  do  come,  (not- 
withstanding  the  extra  allowances  of  our 
worthy  poslniaster.) 

A  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Potomac  creek 
landing  to  Fredericksburg,  was  made  in  the 
.spring  of  18:)'2,  and  the  line  located  across  tha 
peninsula,  dividing  the  waters  of  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock  rivers.  From  some  cause 
oroiher,  only  a  common  turnpike  was  con. 
structed  over  a  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  at. 
tention  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  of  the  Le- 
gislature, being  too  much  absorbed  at  the  time 
by  the  James  River  and  Kenawha  Canal,  to  (eel 
interested  in  any  other  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, very  little  of  the  stock  of  this  road  waa 
subscribed  for,  attd  no  interest  felt  for  its  con- 
struction. The  report  of  the  engineer  who 
surveyed  and  located  this  road,  not  having  beea 
printed,  I  cannot  procure  a  copy,  of  which  I 
should  like  to  send  you  one,  as  it  contained, 
much  statistical  information  respecting  that 
section  of  the  country.    Yours,  respectfully,    '^- 

H.  N.  C.    i 

HUDSON    AND    ERIE    RAILROAD. 
To  the  F^lit4>r  of  ihe  Railr.>;u]  Journal.  "'  1 

I  tind,  from  the  late  numbers  of  your  Jour, 
nal,  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  an  entire 
survey  being  made  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie 
Railroad.  The  feelings  of  tlie  citizens  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  state  liave  led  them  to  deter- 
mine on  the  route  of  this  railroad  Uirough  the 
lower  tier  of  counties,  without  probably  retle«t. 

ing  on  the  po.ssibility  of  a  better,  cheaper,  and 
more  practicable  route  elsewhere,  for  accom- 
plishing their  object.  Upon  reference  to  a 
map,  you  will  find  that  the  streams  watering 
that  section  of  the  country  generally  run  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  with  lofty  and  continuona 
ridges  of  mountains  between  them.  These 
ridges  are  most  generally  unbroken,  affording; 
no  opportunities  for  the  passage  of  a  railroad, 
except  at  an  immense  expenditure  of  money 
for  stationary  power,  more,  in  fact,  than  could 
be  warranted,  I  think,  by  the  travel  and  trans, 
portation  over  such  a  route,  for  years,  at  least, 
to  come.  Why  not  then  seek  for  the  best  loca- 
tion of  such  a  work,  without  limiting  the  re- 
searches of  the  engineer  to  one  particular  route 
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within  the  confines  of  a  portion  of  one  stiile  .' 
Instead,  for  instance,  of  comiTiencing  at  Tap- 
pan  or  Nyack,  and  crossing  theCatskill  moun- 
tains, where  there  are  several  continuous  and 
successive  ridges  to  be  crossed,  and  all  (or  most 
of  them  undoubtedly)  requiring  separate  sta- 
tionary engines  (and  some  of  th<'m  several)  to 
overcome  the  ascent,  start  from  opposite  the 
city  of  Nev\'-York,  and  taking  the  route  of  the 
Hudson  and  Paterson  railroad  to  Patersou, 
(where  you  have  even  now  a  road  constructed 
to  your  hand  by  way  of  commencement,)  turn 
northward,  thence  following  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rancocus,  a  branch  of  the  Passaic,  (I  think.) 
and  crossing,  at  the  most  suitabh;  place,  the 
ridge  dividing  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo, 
up  which  you  pass  into  Orange  county.  The 
Deer  Park  Gap,  in  the  Nevrrsink  mountains, 
wouKl  here  be  a  good  place  for  crossing  that 
range  into  the  valley  of  the  Neversink  river, 
down  the  valley  of  which  will  lead  to  the  Dela. 
^  ware  river.  Here  you  can  follow  up  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  nearly  to  the  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  finding  the  most  con- 
venient crossing  pla(*e,  pa.«s  the  intervening 
ridge  to  the  waters  of  the  ISusquehannah  ;  thus 
on  to  lake  Erie. 

These  hints  I  throw  out  more  as  an  induce- 
men  to  those  interested,  to  give  to  the  engineer 
unlimited  power  to  locate  the  road  over  the  best 
route,  whether  passing  through  New-York 
alone,  or  passing  into  New-Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, than  tl-  "Mgh  any  certainty  on  my 
part  of  its  being  better  than  any  other.  It  will 
moreover  become  a  national  road  in  a  great 
measure,  and  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  the 
lower  counties  of  New- York  can  be  gratified  by 
the  construction  of  lateral  roads  into  the  several 
counties,  (followimg  the  vallies  of  the  several 
streams  to  eflfect  thai  object,)  and  the  object  of  a 
road  better  fulfilled  by  giving  a  wider  sphere  for 
the  action  of  the  road,  and  more  extended  means 
of  increasing  its  resources  after  its  construc- 
tion. 

Take  these  hints  as  a  basis  for  any  remarks 
you  may  wish  to  make  on  the  subject.  I  have 
hardly  time  to  throw  them  into  proper  shape 
for  publication.     Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  N.  C. 


A  Compound  Reciprocating  Rotary  Steam 
Engine,  and  an  Improved  Boiler,  inr<ent. 
ed  by  Simon  Fairman,  of  Lansiiigburgh, 
New-  York.  [From  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine and  Register  of  Inventions  anil  Im- 
provements.] 

This  engine  and  boiler  rnav  be  used  se- 
parately,  or  the  two  together,  as  may  be 
most  convenient;  the  engine  may  be  con- 
nected  with  any  otiier  boiler,  and  the  boiler 
with  any  other  engine. 

This  invention  |»resents  to  the  public,  in  a 
fair  and  practical  form,  the  long. sought  desi- 
deratum of  a  steam  engine  producing  a  rota- 
ry motion,  without  undue  com,)lication  and 
liability  to  disorder;  without  the  inconveni- 
ence  of  fly  wheels  and  cranks;  and  giving 
the  full  power  of  steam  without  being  subjeci 
to  the  constant  loss  of  impetus  by  the  action 
and  re-action  of  heavy  masses  of  metal. 

It  will  be  easily  discovered,  by  examininp 
the  drawing,  that  this  engine  and  boiler,  whei 
connected  together,  will  occupy  but  a  ver\ 
small  portion  of  the  space  required  by  the 
engines  ar.d  boilers  of  th^  same  power  in 
common  use,  and  that  the  Height  of  both  en- 
gine and  boiler  are  equally  reduced  ;  and  at 
the  cost,  especially  of  the  engine,  is  ixhu  re- 
duced, at  least  in  the  proportion  to  its  size  and 
weight,  it  follows  of  course  that,  in  all  casts 
where  a  rotary  power  is  wanted,  it  must  be 
entitled  to  a  preference  equal  to  all  those 
savings  and  conveniences,  and  for  all  loco- 
motive purposes,  still  much  greater. 

And  it  must  be  no  less  obvious,  on  in 


specting  the  plan  of  the  boiler,  that,  besides 
its  compactness,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
given  quantity  of  steam  with  less  fuel  than  is 
required  for  the  boilers  now  in  use. 

As  in  the  annexed  drawing  the  engine  and 
boiler  are  connected  together ;  and,  as  to 
communicate  an  idea  of  the  boiler,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  sectional  view,  showing 
the  form  of  the  inside,  the  description  will 
require  a  kind  of  mixed  reference  alternately 
from  one  drawing  to  the  other. 

A,  figure  1,  represents  the  boiler  entire, 
the  inside  of  which  is  explained  by  figure  2. 
The  furnace  door  is  shown  in  tigure  1, 
through  which  the  tuel  is  inserted  into  the 
furnace,  b,  figure  2.  The  water  is  con 
tained  in  three  concentric  double  hollow  cy- 
linders,  numbered  in  figure  1, —  1,  2,  3.  It 
is  received  from  the  supply  pump,  E,  figure 
1,  into  the  outer  cylinder,  No.  1,  and  passes 
thence  through  bent  tubes,  a,  a,  into  the  in 
ner  cylinder.  No.  3,  which  forms  the  furnace, 
from  which  it  passes  through  the  tubes,  c,  c, 
figure  2,  into  the  centre  pan  at  the  top,  d, 
which  pan  is  connected  with  the  middle  cy- 
linder.  No.  2,  from  which  enclosure  and  pan 
it  goes  through  the  upright  or  main  conduct- 
or, D,  figure  1,  to  the  engine. 

The  fire  goes  from  the  furnace,  b,  and  the 
top  of  the  inner  cylinder,  thence  down  be- 
tween that  and  No.  2,  and,  passing  under 
No.  2,  goes  up  between  thai  and  No.  1,  and 


out  through  the  small  pipe,  B,  figure  1  ;  and, 
when  necessary,  the  draught  is  accelerated 
by  a  blower  in  the  cylinder,  n.  The  bottom 
of  the  furnace  has  a  grate  and  ash  pan,  which 
need  no  description. 

The  spaces  between  the  double  cylinders, 
and  in  the  centre  pan,  in  which  the  water  and 
steam  are  contained,  are  shaded  in  the  sec- 
tional view,  and  the  furnace  and  spars  be- 
tween the  cylinders  through  which  the  fire 
passes  are  left  white. 

C,  figure  1,  represents  the  water  tank; 
F,  the  safety  valve ;  G,  the  horizontal  pipe 
forming  part  of  axis,  through  which  the 
steam  is  conducted  to  and  from  the  en- 
gine. 

o,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  cylinders,  in  all  respectu 
similar  to  those  of  the  commt.n  reciprocating 
steam  engine  ;  which  cyUnders  stand  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  with  their  bottoms 
resting  upon  a  cylindrical  hub,  or  centre; 
the  cylinders  of  course  forming  a  cross. 

b,  b,  die.  are  the  slide  rods,  part  of  which 
only  are  seen.  The  bottoms  of  the  slide 
rods  are  attached  to  the  flanges  round  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders,  and  their  tops  to  a  rim 
of  cast  iron,  c,  which  rim  also  steadies  and 
supports  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  by  four 
straps,  or  parts  of  arms,  d,  d,  d,  d,  which 
are  bolted  to  the  tops  of  the  cylinders. 

c,  e,  e,  e,  are  four  arms,  connected  with 
said  rim  by  studs  of  sufficient  length  to  leave 
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room  between  said  arms  and  the  cylinders  for 
the  connecting  rods  to  revolve,  and  to  which 
arms  is  attached  the  main  or  driving  pulley, 
f,  or  in  place  thereof  a  cog-wheel,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

The  connecting  rods  and  cross-heads  be- 
ing mostly  hid  in  tlie  representation,  are  so 
nearly  in  the  common  form  as  to  need  no  de- 
scription. But  the  feet  of  the  said  connect- 
ing rods  are  connected  together  by  a  move- 
able  joint,  so  as  to  revolve  round  a  centre. pin, 
which  is  removed  from  the  centre  round 
which  the  cylinders  revolve,  just  half  the 
length  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons. 

The  steam  is  conducted    through    a   hole 

lengthwise  in  the  main  axis  G,  and  out  through 

a  hole  in  the  side  thereof  into  the  bottom  of 

each  cylinder  successively,  as  they  revolve. 

On  the   side   of  each  cylinder   is  a  tube^ 

passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  also 

connected  at   the    bottom  with  that    which 

lets  the  steam  into  the  bottom  of  the  opposite 

cylinder,  so  that  when  the  steam  is  let  into 

the  bottom   of  one  cylinder  it  enters  the  top 

of  the  one  opposite  ;  and  as  the  feet  of  the 

connecting  rods  revolve  round  a  centre  at 

some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  main 

axis,  as  the  pistons  act  and  re-act,  the  cylin- 
ders must  of  course  revolve  round  the  axis; 

and  when  each  cylinder  has  passed  round  to 

the  opposite  side  from  whence  it  filled,   the 

steam  escapes  through  a  hole  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  axis  into  a  hole  lengthwise  of  the 

axis,  and  parallel  to  the  one  by  which  it  en- 
tered, and  goes  off  through  the  discharge 

pipe  i. 

Mr.  F.  will  engage  to  construct  an  engine 
and  boiler  of  fifty  horse  power,  of  strong  and 
permanent  workmanship,  which  (both  en- 
gine  and  boiler)  shall  stand  on  a  circle  of 
six  feet  diameter,  and  will  not  vary  much  in 
weight  from  three  tons.  And  operating  with 
a  steady  rbtary  impulse  and  without  any  jar, 

its   operation  will    be   much   pleasanter   in   .„.„  ..v.»^.. ...  »  ^w..„„.j  ^u, 
steamboats,  and  also  prevent  the  injury  donellclaimed  much  attention  of 


to  the  boats  by  the  constant  racking  motion 
of  the  engines  now  in  use. 

This  engine  and  boiler  will  be  in  opera 
tion  in  a  few  days  at  246  Water  street,  New 
York. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  from  Mr.  Fairman : 
To  tlie  Editor  of  tl»e  Mechanics'  Magnzine : 

Sir. — However  I  may  be  reduced,  bv 
the  misfortune,  or  rather  the  folly,  of  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  invent  useful  mechanical 
improvements,  my  pride  is  not  so  far  over- 
come  as  to  be  willing  to  ask  any  services  on 
the  score  of  charity ;  but  if,  from  any  other 
motive,  you  should  see  fit  to  give  this  a  place 
in  your  Magazine,  I  wish  you  better  remune- 
ration for  so  doing  than  to  meet  the  fate  of  an 
inventor. 

I  had  long  been   led  to  believe  that  a  ro.\ 
tary  steam    engine,  simple,   operative,   andj 
sure   in   its  construction,  with    an    etficientj 
boiler,    both   so  compact,  and  consequently 
light,  as  not  to  overburthen  their  own  power, 
and  peculiarly  adapted   to  locomotive  pur- 
poses, was  a  desideratum  for  which  the   en- 
lighted    public  would    liberally   reward   the 
inventor,  if  such  an  inventor  could  be  found. 
I  had  good  authority  for  so  believing.     Many 
respectable  writers  on  the  subject  of  steam 
power,  have  noticed  the  importance  of  such 
an  invention,  but  all  I  have  seen  have  con. 
sidered  it  impracticable. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  Operative   Mecha- 
nic, (Philadelphia  edition,  page  206,)  says  : 


All  steam  engines,  as  yet  noticed,  have 
their  action  by  the  movement  of  a  piston, 
in  a  cylinder,  and  act  by  what  is  called  a  re- 
ciprocating motion.  In  engines  of  this  de- 
scription a  very  considerable  degree  of  power 
is  expended  in  arresting  the  motion  ef  the 
different  working  parts,  and  putting  them 
into  action  in  a  contrary  course.     This  has 

engineers,  and 


many  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
an  engine  in  which  the  action  of  the  steam 
should  operate  in  a  continuous  manner,  with- 
out bringing  the  parts  to  a  state  of  rest." 

Again  he  remarks,  (page  213,)  "  The  re- 
ciprocating motion  in  steam  engines  is  a  loss 
of  power,  which  cannot  be  denied,  for  the 
momentum  of  the  beam  and  other  parts, 
passing  in  one  direction,  have  suddenly  to 
be  arrested  and  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  produces  a  loss  of  power. 

"  Rotary  action  has  been  sought,  there- 
fore,  with  propriety,  but  has  not  yet  been 
iittaincd  with  advantage." 

Since  Mr.  Nicholson  wrote  the  foregoing, 
the  importance  of  locomotive  steam  powers 
has  nearly  doubled,  and  yet  I  have  knowo 
of  no  attempt  which  was  likely  to  succeed 
in  effecting  the  desired  object. 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  and  be- 
lieving, or  at  least   hoping,  it  was  practica- 
jble,  I  undertook,  and  have  no  hesitation   in 
stating,  that  I  have  effected  all  that  the  sub- 
ject required.     I  have  constructed  an  engine 
land  boiler  as  littie  liable  to  disorder,  and  ms 
{easily  kept  in  repair,  as  any  other,  and,  I  be- 
ilieve,  with  at  least  double  the  power,  in  pro- 
I  portion  both  to  the  cost  and  weight,  of  any 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

But  my  want  of  pecuniary  means  com- 
pelled me  to  let  the  engine  and  boiler  which 
formed  the  first  experiment,  and  which  could 
!not  he  expected  to  be  perfect,  go  out  of  my 
control,  and  be   placed  where,   by  awkward 
i management,  if  it  be  not  condemned,  it  will 
j discredit  rather  than    benefit  the   invention. 
Xo  man  of  judgment  would  expect   perfec- 
tion in   a  first   experiment ;  but   fortunately 
there  was  no  mistake  perceived   in  the  en- 
gine, and   but  for   a  slight  miscalculation  in 
the  boiler,  I  would  not  wish  my  reputation  to 
stand,  as  an  inventor,  on  a  better  foundation. 

I  cannot  now  invest  the  necessary  sum  in 
materials  to  exhibit  my  invention  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  if  Jiny  gentleman  or  company  inter- 
ested in  procuring  the  best  locomotive  en- 
gine and  boiler,  after  due  examination  of 
my  plan,  will  furnish  materials,  I  will  haz- 
arid  all  the  labor  of  constructing  them  at 
short  notice,  and  will  guarantee,  as  far  as 
mv  labor  goes,  that  they  shall  not  vary  es- 
sentially from  the  following  calculations  : 

A  boiler,  which  shall  expose  160  feet  ot 
heating  surface  to  the  water,  and  shall  pos- 
ses«  sufficient  strength  to  work  steam  under 
100  lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch  above  the  at- 
musplirre,  and  which,  of  course,  must  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  of  steam  for  a  fifteen  or 
sixteen  horse  power  \/kn  engine  with  4  cylin- 
ders, 6  inches  diameter,  18  inch  stroke, 
making  four  double  strokes  at  each  re  volution, 
and  50  to  60  revolutions  per  minute,  working 
off  from  78  to  94  feet  of  steam. 

The  wh«»le  engine,  boiler  and  furnace, 
shall  only  occupy  a  circular  space  of  three 
,feet  six  inches  diameter ;  and  shall  weigh 
.less  than  a  ton.  A  boiler  and  fumac(>  suffi. 
jcient  for  a  fifty  horse  power  shall  stand  on 
a  circle  six  feet  in  diameter.  [ 

All  which  facts  are  respectfully  submitted 
by  the  public's  humble  servant, 

SiMox  Fairmax. 

P.  S. — I  have  no  wish  nor  reason  to  find 
!any  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman 
i in  whose  hands  my  steam  engine  is  placed 
jin  Ncw-York.  I  have  found  nothing  un- 
gentlemanly  or  unfair  in  his  conduct.  Th« 
only  difficulty  is,  the  engine  was  taken  away 
prematurely.  ^  i        ^*  ^»    i 
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The  Steam  Engine, — Securiiy  aijuinst  accideiUgjla  siiuiU  sum  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secrc- 

|otn  tlie  explosion  of  steam,  being  a  sudject  ofsuch  jlary  of  the  Navy,  to    test   the    improvements  in  this 

itrcme  interest  to  the  community,  we  insert  ihe  an-l  liraiicli.     It  is  behoved  tliat  a  reasonable  expenditure 

sxed  report,  made  to  the  House  ot  Representativesrof  tiie  public  money  for  this  subject,  would  coincide 

the  SGthJult.,  by  Mr.  White,  of  l.oiiisiana,  from   with  the  universal  sense,  and  meet  the   applause  of 

^e  select  coininiitee  to  which  was  referred  the  me-|  tlm  iiutiun.     'I'lie  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  control 


korial  of  Benjamin  I'hilips  of  FhilaiJeiphia,  who  sug. 
?8ts  a  contrivance  by  which  the  double  advaiitugc 
oblained|oi  increasing  tlie  power  ot  the  engine, 
sd  at  the  same  time  preventing  mischief  from  ex- 
fosion. — [Nat.  Intel.] 

The  Select  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
|emorial  of  Benjamin  Philips  of  Phihidelphi  i,  re- 
jrt :  Tlie  object  of  the  menfiorialist  is  to  invito  the 
[tention  of  Congress,  and  the  public  irencraily,  to 
jrtain  improvements  devised  by  him  in  the  Uf<e  ami 
[ructure  of  the  steam  engine.  The  model  of  his 
iparatus  accompanied  by  drawings  and  i!i.-igranis, 
justrative  of  its  principles,  have  been  submitied  and 
£imined.  Whatever  otiier  advantusje.'s  maybe  sup- 
)sed  to  be  romhii.ed  in  the  scheme,  the  committee 
»ve  considered  it  chieHy,  if  not  exclusively,  in  re. 
[rence  to  its  csmparative  safety,  or  exemption  from 
le  danger  of  explosion. 

jit  seems  to  be  a  point  conceded   by  scientific  ob- 

[rvers,  that,  amon^  the  primary  causes  of  explosion 

steam  boilers,  one  of  the  most  prominent  may  be 

iced  to  the  want  of  a  constant  an<l  regular  supply  of 

Iter,  while  the   engine    is  in  action.     'I'he  usniil 

leans  employed,  as  the  committee  are  advised,  botli 

Ir  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  boiler,  and  for 

Icertaining  the  quantum  of  water  in  that  receptacle, 

le  inadequate  and  uncertain.     The  fontini^  pump  is 

\blo  to    derangement  ;    and  when    the  waier  has 

|len     so     low    as    to    superinduce    the    circurn- 

inces  of    danger,    neither    the   common    gauge 

Ick,  nor  the  common  safety  valve  can  be  relied  on 

Ir  an  accurate  indication  of  the  state  of  things  so 

Isential  to  be  known.     By  the  plan  submitted,  these 

Fects  appear  to  be  remedied.     A  constant  and  uni 

Irm  supply  of  water,  and  a  test  wafer  gauge,  indi 

Iting  to  the  eye,  at  any  moment,  the  precise  level 

Ithe  fluid  in  the  boiler,  form  a  part  of  the  moliora- 

kn  suggested. 

■But  what  appears  to   the  coinmiitee  to  be  the  dis 
Iguishing  feature  of   the  plan,  is  that  it  coniem- 
\tes   the  em  loyment  of  the  .sieuin    at   any  given 
BBSure,    without  a  corresponding    stress   on    the 
iler.     The   result   is  obtained  by  generuiinsr  the 
bam  at  a   very   moderate  pressure  on   tiie  boiler, 
Im  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  use,  to  one  or  more 
petvers,  in    which,  before  it  is  applied  as  ihe  mo 
kntum  to  the  engine,  it  may  be  raised  by  flues  heat 
Ifrom  a  separate  furnace,  to  any  retjuired  degree  of 
|sticity. 

?he  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  scheme 
1  feasible,  of  which  they  do  not  doubt,  it  must  of 
"If  be  an  important  step  towards  the  ukanu  de. 
lERATUM.  Confined  in  a  separate  reservoir,  not 
Immediate  connexion  with  the  boiler,  the  steam, 
irever  rarefied,  would  not  be  liable  to  be  sud- 
Jlly  injected  with  water,  a  process  wliich  all  con- 
[ring  experience  proclaims  to  be  the  proximate 
Ise  of  many  of  the  most  dreadful  accidents  that 
}e  occurred. 

"he  form  and  position  of  the  contemplated  recei- 

is  believed  to  present  another  condition  of  seen- 

Placed    vertically  on    the  deck,  with  dill'er- 

[chatnbers  or  compartments  connected  by  valves, 

steam  at  its  greatest  tension  naturally  rushing 

^ugh  the  valves  into  the  upper  ehambera  of  the 

Ipient,  if  ever    explosion    should  take  place,  it 

yid  be  a  mere  efTusion  of  stearn,  and  not  of  heai- 

i^ater;  and  the  discharge  would  be  upwards,  in- 

16  open  air,    leaving    iiriiouched  the  passengers 

[the  property  embarked  in  the  vessel. 

[here  ar«  other  particulars  in  the  mechanism,  of 

usefulness  of  which,  practical   engineers  alone 

competent   to   form  an   accurate  estimate,     li 

sufRce  to  say,  that  as  a  whole,  the  ccimmil- 

consider  th«  contrivance  as  reSeciing  credit  on 

[science    and    ingenuity  of   the    propriolor,  and 

his    plan    is  worthy  of  a  full  and  lair  experi. 

It. 

the  qustion  as  to  the  power  and  the  inexpedien- 

aid  and  co-operation  on  the  pirt  of  the  Govern. 

in  experiments  of  the  kind,  the  couimittee  have 

to  an  affirmative  conclusion.     When  it  is  con- 

\ed   how  intimately  the    subject   matter  connects 

with  the  general  welfiire,  looking  to  the  protpc. 

jf  the  hves  .md  property  of  the  whole  people. 

It  involves  considerations  of  naval  and  national 

lice,  as   well    as  the   general   interests  of  com. 

le,  it  is  not  thought  that  any  valid  opposing  argii. 

1  can    be  drawn  from  the   want  of  power,  nmch 

bbjection  be  raised  on  the  score  of  policy. 

le  (MJmmittee  have  thought  proper  to  recommend 


ling   and  directiiiij  with  safety  this  powerful,  but  hi 
tiierto  dangerous,  agent  in  the  affairs  of  men,  would 
be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cu»t  of  millions. 

I     Trf.nton,   (N.  J.)  .luNE  28.^'Delaware   and  Jiari. 
tun  Cuniil. — On  the  Sfith  insf.  a  large  Barge  from  the 
I  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Cunal,  left  Bordentown  in 
!the  morning,  with  the  Direclers  of  the  Company  and 
a  miinbi-r  of  the  Stockholders  on  board,  on  an  excur- 
sion  of  inspection  of  the  hicks,  bridges  and  other 
I  works  of  the    canul,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  about  lii 
joVlock.     She  then  went  up  the  feeder  as  far  as  Lam. 
bertsville.     On  the  following  day  the  Barge,  with  the 
'L)irecti>rs,  &.c.    proceeded  on  the  main   cunal  hence 
for  New  Brunswick.     The  canal,  we  understand,  is 
now  open  for  the  passing  of  Hhallops,  &.c.  from  the 
Delaware  to    the    Karitan — the   supply  of  water  is 
good,  and  appears  to   be  abundant  for    a   depth  of  6 
and  7  (eet 

I      .\  large  supply  of  water  was   let  iiiio  the  ('anal  of 
jthis  Company  on  the  24th  inst.     On  the  night  follow 
ing,  the  embankment  on  the  west  .side   near  the  As- 
jsanpink,  gave  way,  occasioning  u  .leavy  breach,  which 
will  take  a  week  or  more  to  repair. 


[From  tlie  LanFJ. igburgh  Gazette.] 
Mr.  Editor, — [  !.egle;ive  llirough  the  me 
|(linni  of"  your  prij.ur,    brielly  to  notice  seve- 
Iral  coiniinniic;.H)ns   in  your  two  last   nurn 
Ihers,  of  wliicU  1   have  the  honor  to    be  the 
'.subject. 

I  I  utteiJy  disavow  having  knowingly  in 
;niy  composition  a  particle  of  ingratitude  ; 
{and  :is  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
I  pieces  alluded  to  were  dictated  by  a  spirit 
the  most  friendly  for  my  interest,  I  as  sin- 
jcerely  reciprocate  to  them  every  kind  feel- 
ing  which  grateful  sympathy  ran  dictate. 

I  am  well  aware,  however,  from  long  ob- 
'sprvation,  confirmed  by  a  good  .share  of  ex- 
perience,   that   whoever  attempts   to  lessen 
I  the  burden  of  Labor,  or  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive, by  the  invention   of  a  labor-saving 
machine,  not  only  sets  iiimself  up  a.s  a  mark, 
like  a  man  in  the  pillory,  fur  men  of  feeling 
Ito  pity,  and  fools  to  throw  rotten  eggs  at,  but 
I  puts  hintself  upon  a  fair  chance  to  end  his 
'days  in  a  poor-house  or  a  prison  ;   and  I  have 
,the  moriirtcation   to  confess  that  something, 
which  I  have  reason  to  fear  is  a  radical  de- 
fect ill  my  constitution,  h.ts  placed  me  among 
|that  unfortunate   class  of  beings  culled   in 
ventors. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  state,  tliat  inventors, 
(poor  wretches,)  have  feelings,  and  some- 
[times  even  pride,  as  well  as  other  people; 
land  as  I  have  a  little  share  of  that  added  to 
jmy  other  misfortunes,  I  wish  those  respected 
'friends  of  mine  to  consider  that  it  cannot 
I  but  be  painful  to  me  to  be  exposed  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  sympathy.  I  liave  been  fool- 
ish  enough  to  invent  some  labor-saving  im- 
jprovements,  and  men  have  been  benefitted 
jbv  ihem  who  seldom  thanked  me,  and  much 
jinore  seldom  ]>nid  me  ;  and  it  is  true,  I  have 
I  lately  iaivented  and  constructed  a.  steam  en- 
\giney  on  a  plan  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
[luechanical  force,  will  force  its  way  into 
use,  and  will  benefit  the  world  when  I  am 
forgotten.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
has  found  its  way  out  of  my  hands,  without 
any  fair  compensation  ;  but,  thank  Pleaven,  I 
sfill  enjoy  health,  and  strength,  and  air,  and 
sometimes  sun-shine,  as  plentifully,  perhaps, 
as  if  I  had  never  invented  any  thing  ;  and  if 
Heaven  will  continue  me  these  blessings, 
and  my  friends  will  favor  me  with  such  jobs 
as  will  occupy  my  time,  and  keep  me  from 
coiumitting  any  more  acts  of  invention,   I 


will  thank   them  more  for  such  patronage 
than   for  ten  times  the  amount  in  commise- 
ration. Simon  Fairman. 
Lansingburgh,  June  3,  1834. 

Animal  Mechanics,    or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
ihe.  Animal  Frame.     Part  II.,  showing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.     [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 
(Continued  from  page  343.)         .      * 

Here  we  find  a  very  beautiful  muscular 
apparatus  which  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
feet  adjustment  of  these  cords.  The  cords 
are  attached  to  small  muscles  called  colum- 
lur  carnea-,  C  C,  or  fleshy  columns,  which 
at  tlieir  otiier  extremities  are  incorporat«d 
with  the  muscular  wall  of  the  ventricle  it- 
self. The  use  of  these  muscles  is  now  to 
be  explained.  Had  the  tendinous  cords  of 
the  valves  been  tied  to  the  inside  of  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  without  the  interven- 
tion  of  these  muscles,  as  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  approach  each  other  during  their  con- 
traction, the  tendinous  cords  would  have 
been  let  loo.se,  and  the  margins  of  the  valves 
carried  back  into  the  auricle.  But,  by  the 
intervention  of  these  muscles,  they  are 
pulled  upon  and  shortened  in  proportion  as 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  approach  each  other. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  perceive  that  this 
apparatus,  which  is  as  intricate  as  the  rigging 
of  a  ship,  consists  of  a  variety  of  fleshy 
columns  and  cords,  many  of  which,  in  fact, 
run  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 
j  We  are  about  to  exhibit  another  form  of  a 
valve,  much  simpler,  and  yet  we  are  bound 
|to  believe  equally  effectual ;  which  tends  to 
support  the  opinion  expressed  above,  that 
besides  preventing  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  blood,  this  intricate  apparatus  of  the  ven- 
jtricle  is  intended  more  eftectually  to  agitate 
and  to  mix  the  diflerent  streams. 
!  At  the  root  or  origin  of  the  great  artery, 
icalled  the  Aorta,  there  is  a  firm  ring,  to 
which  the  valves  now  to  be  described  are 
|attached.  The  necessity  of  this  will  appear 
evident,  since,  if  the  ring  could  be  stretched 
by  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  the  valves 
;or  flood-gates  would  not  be  sufficient  to  close 
the  passage  ;  their  conjoin<;d  diameters  would 
not  equal  that  of  the  artery  which  they  have 
lo  close.  'J'hese  valves  are  three  in  number : 
I  they  are  little  half-moon  shaped  bags  of  thin 
; membrane,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the 
blood  passing  out  from  the  ventricle,  but  by 
;lhe  slightest  retrograde  movement  of  the 
'blood,  their  margins  are  caught,  and  then, 
, being  distended  or  bagged,  they  fall  together 
I  and  close  the  passage.  There  are  some  cu- 
rious little  adjuncts  to  these  valves,  whick 
ought  to  be  explained,  as  shewing  the  accu- 
,racy  of  the  mechanical  provision. 
i  When  the  margin  of  the  valve  is  thrown 
up  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  heart,  it 
is  not  permitted  to  touch  or  fall  flat  upon  the 

Fig.  5.  rt,- 


side  of  the  artery,  for,  if  it  did,  it  would  ■•! 
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b«  readily  caught  up  by  the  blood  thiit  flows 
back ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  little  diiatatioa 
of  the  coats  of  the  artery  behind  eacli  valve, 
by  which,  although  the  margins  of  the  valve 
be  distended  (o  the  full  circle,  they  never 
cling  to  the  coats.  'J'liese  valves,  then,  are 
never  psrmitted  to  fall  against  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  and  therefore  they  are  always 
prepared  to  receive  the  motion  of  the  reflu- 
ent  blood. 

Fig.  6. 


Let  this  figure  represent  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  aorta:  A  A,  tlie  inner 
circle,  is  the  margin  of  the  throe  valves 
thrown  up  to  let  the  blood  pass.  B  B  B  arc 
three  semi-circular  bags,  furnied  by  the;  dila- 
tation of  the  coats  of  the  artery  at  this  part, 
receding  from  the  mirgin  of  each  of  tho 
valves — consequently,  in  such  a  manner  us 
to  leave  a  space  between  the  valves  and  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

To  strengthen  the  valves,  a  tendon   runs 
along  their  margin,  like  the  bolt-rope  or  foot 
rope  along  the  edge  of  a  sail,  and  these  liga 
meats  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  artery, 
and  give  the  valve  great  strength. 


These  valves,  we  have  said,  arc  somi 
lunar,  consequently,  when  they  fall  together 
there  must  be  a  space.  A,  lell  between  them. 
If  we  put  the  points  of  the  thumb,  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  together,  there  is  a  triangu- 
lar space  left  between  them  ;  such  a  space 
between  the  convexities  of  the  three  valves 
would  be  a  defect. 


Thw  figure  represenU  the  artery  open,  and  tho  senii-cir 
cular  valves,  like  little  bags,  aUached  to  the  inside. 

Three  little  bodies  like  tongues  are  there- 
fore  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  margin  of 
each  Talve,  and  these,  failing  together  whei 
the  valve  is  shut  down,  perfect  the  septun. 
and  prevent  a  drop  of  blood  passing  back- 
wards. 

Glass  Tiles.— M.  Dorlodot,  a  glass  manufac- 
turer, at  Anzin,  in  France,  has  invented  a  spe- 
cies  of  glass  tile,  of  great  solidity  an<l  transpa- 
rency,  which,  it  is  thought,  may 'be  substituted 
with  much  advanUige  in  all  cases  where  sky- 
lights are  now  employed.    The  existing  excise 


laws  of  Great  Britain  oppo.se,  however,  an  in- 
superable bar  »o  their  adoption  in  this  country, 
unless  under  circumstances  where  e.\pe use  is 
no  object. — [Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Moral  Principles  the  Safeguard  of  Li- 
berty.— The  following  from  the  Scottish  Gtiar- 
dian,  although  not  correct  in  all  its  statements 
or  reasoning,  deserves,  says  the  Annals  of 
Education,  deep  retlection,  and  we  have  been 
gratified  to  see  itcirculating  extensively  tlirougli 
our  newspapers. 

Twi»  Magistrates  of  Paris  recently  made  a 
tour  through  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  collected  important  informa- 
tion regarding  the  statistics  of  crime  and  edtica- 
tion.  In  the  state  of  New-York, oOO.OtlOrhildren, 
out  of  two  millions,  are  at  public  schools  ;  that 
is,  n.  fourth  part  of  the  population,  and  j£210,0t)0 
are  antiually  expended  for  this  purpose.  Yet  in 
tliis  State  crime  increases,  and  that,  too,  thougii 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment  are 
so  nmch  more  easily  obtained  than  in  any 
other  countries.  In  Connecticut,  education  is 
still  more  extended,  and  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  population  is  at  school.  Y^et  crimes  nudti- 
ply  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  .lournal  of  Edu- 
cation, stating  these  facts,  draws  this  cautiotis 
conclusion  :  "  If  knowledge  cannot  be  accused 
oi'  causing  this  increase  of  crime,  at  least  it  has 
not  prevented  it." 

On  turning  to  France,  and  examining  tables 
of  the  comparative  pro|K)rtion  of  instruction  in 
its  different  departments,  during  a  period  of 
three  years,  the  western  and  central  i)rovince.s 
have  been  found  the  most  uneducated — 15,  14, 
13,  12,  and  8  per  cent,  only  being  able  to  read 
and  write ;  but,  according  to  an  essay  on  the 
moral  statistics  of  France,  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  ScienceN,  the  minimum  of  crime  is 
to  be  found  in  these  uneducated  departments, 
and  the  maximum  in  Corsica  and  in  the  south- 
eastern provinces,  and  in  Alsace,  where  near- 
ly half  the  population  can  read.  The  difl'erent 
employments  of  the  population  may  account 
for  the  difference  in  part;  yet  still  we  may 
again  draw  the  cautious  conclusion,  that  if 
education  has  not  caused,  at  least  it  has  not 
been  seen  to  prevent  crime. 

The  only  ascertained  moral  effect  of  intel- 
lectual education  was  stated  in  last  March  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  Hotise  of  Lords.  In 
Russia,  where  education  can  scarcely  be  sai«l  to 
exist,  out  of  .^,800  crimes  committed  within  a 
certain  period,  3,500  were  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence ;  while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  education 
is  generally  diffused,  out  of  7,400  crimes,  only 
640  were  accotupanied  by  violence,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  |'.j  of  the  whole  number,  instead 
of  ij,  as  in  the  fbrtner  case.  Thus  the  only  as- 
certained effect  of  intellectual  education  on 
crime  is  to  substitute /raurf  (or  force — the  cun- 
ning of  civilized,  for  the  violence  o(  savage  life. 
Nor  would  even  this  small  change  be  perma- 
nent. A  highly  intellectual  community,  with- 
out moral  principles  and  the  habits  of  self  de- 
nial which  religion  imposes,  would  only  prove 
a  sleeping  volcano,  ready  to  awaken  every  mo. 
mcni,  and  overthrow  those  very  institutions 
under  which  it  had  been  fosfenvl.  To  increase 
the  intellectual  power,  and  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge, of  a  man  void  of  principle,  is  only  to  cre- 
ate in  him  new  desires,  to  make  him  restles.s 
and  dissatisfied,  hating:  those  that  are  above 
him,  and  desirous  of  reducing  all  to  his  own 
level;  and  you  have  but  to  realize  imiversally 
such  a  state  of  society,  to  fill  the  cup  of  the 
world's  guilt  and  misery  to  the  brim.  What 
do  we  say  then  ?    Not  certainly  that  education 


education  will  no  longer  serve— not  mere  BibI 
reading — but  Bdde  education.  The  undi-rstanc 
mg  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  heart  mu« 
be  gained  over  to  the  side  of  truth  and  right 
oUKues.s.  Iti  short,  the  grand  aim  of  rducati 
must  become,  not  merely  the  formation  of  it 
tcllectual  habils,  or  the  acquisition  of  seeuls 
knowledge,  (as  is  too  exclusively  the  case  i^ 
present  times,)  but  the  formation  of  the  Chrit 
tian  character.  Men  have  hitherto  been  pron^ 
to  take  for  granted,  that  it  was  oidy  nece8sarj| 
to  teach  the  art  of  reading,  and  before  this  ne\ 
pt>wer  all  vice  and  ^rror  would  flee  «wa) 
The.se  are  dreams  of  men  ignorant  of  thet 
selves,  and  ignorant  of  our  poor  nature-  Mei 
must  be  trained  to  piety  and  virtue  as  they  ar« 
trained  to  any  other  habits,  whether  intellecti 
or  physical ;  and  the  moral  man  must  advanc* 
conteliiporaneously  with  the  intellectual  mat 
else  we  see  no  increase  from  our  increase 
education,  but  an  increased  capacity  for  ev 
doing. 

The  following  application  of  this  truth  to  our 
own  country  and  its  peculiar  dangers,  from  the 
Northampton   Courier,    is    another   gratifyiiigl 
evidence  of  the  mcreased  interest  taken  in  the| 
subject.  ]  i 

"We  l>elieve    tlial    there  is  much  truth  and  | 
justice  in  the  remark,  that  other  inHuences  be- 
sides that  of  lorce  must  be  ext-rcised,  to  kt-.^p| 
the  Tnion  of  the.^e  states  permanently  together. 
Statutes  may  be  enacted,  constitutions  framed,! 
and   interests  nmlliplied.   but    if  there  is  not  a 
primary  feeling  of  moral  obligation  and  frater- 
nal duty,  to  cement  and  enforce  thorn,  the  du-l 
ration  ol"  this   government,   like  all  others,   *»j 
extremely  questionable  ami  uncertain.     Pecu- 
niary iiiteresf ,  and  common  defence,  and  gene- 
ral   prosperity,  are    but  transient  ties,   which  | 
can  be  tlirowli  <»!f  t()  suit  the  e.xcited  spirit  of 
the   times,  or  changed    to   meet  any  pressing! 
emergency.  They  are  but  seltish  bonds,  which  | 
yield  at  tlie  rude" touch  of  popular  disatlVction, 
and  are  easily  rrtit  by  the   misguided  voice  of 
public     sentiment,     and    vindicliveness,    and 
clamor.     But  if  legal  enactments  and  obliga- 
tions, and   physical   want.s,  and  common  de- 
feiuv,  do  not  constitute  security  against  disso- 
lution,  wliat  influences  can  be  exerted  to  sus- 
tain and  strengthen  a  civil  compact  of  such 
stupendous  weight  and  iniport:mce  as  our  own  ? 
If  these  things  fail,  what  iron  will  enter  the 
souls   of  men,  to  enforce   their  moral  obliga- 
tions,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  maxim  of 
'  union,'  with  certain  safety  and  security  ! 

We  think  a  moral  obligation,  and  religious 
feeling,  and  fraternal  affection,  which  is  found- 
ed in  the  heart,  and  has  its  emanations  from 
the  soul,  if  rightly  cultivated,  will  insure  this 
purpose,  and  guarantee  iis  permanent  dura- 
tion. Some  deep  abiding  sentiment,  some 
strong  afV>  ction  o(  the  mind,  some  radiating 
influence  from  the  lu-art,  which  rises  above 
.s<'llishn<'ss,  and  pecuniary  wants,  and  sordid 
interest,  which  all  feel  and  acknowledge,  is 
what  should  bo  cherished  and  cultivated,  to 
bind  with  adamantine  chains  the  different  parts 
and  sections  of  this  our  own  favored  country 
togetiu'r. 

Yes  ;  it  is  l»y  cultivating  the  sense  of  '  nmral 
oI)!igation  and  religious  feeling,'  and  the  '  fra- 
ternal aif«'ctii>n,'  which  is  their  necessary  con- 
comitant and  result,  that  our  own  union  is  to 
be  maintained,  (lor  we  are  unwilling  to  add  the 
qualification  which  is  chilhng  so  many  hearts,) 
and  not  by  constitution^  of  parchment,  or  even 
by  the  anil  of  power.  If  our  laws  are  not  sup- 
ported by  our  feelings,  and  princii>les,  the  force 
which  we  use  to  maintain  them,  may  indeed 
make   us  fethno  prisoners,  or  ffUow  suhjeclx. 


is  to  be  withheld  from  any  member  of  societv,i|''"t  "^■^■*'«"  <'«'^»  ""''^  "f  «^  hrethrvn  or  fellow  ci^ 
—for  that  question   is  now  decided,  whethJ-r  i"^«'*-     '''^"«»^  ''=''^  '°"g  '^""^.^^  !"*  establish 


we  will  or  not, — but  that  from  the  infant  .school, 
upwards  to  the  university,  it  must  be  a  tho- 
rough Christian  education,  in  which  our 
youth  shall  be  trained  in  the  ways  of  virtuous 
self-control,  and  piety  and  righteousness 
wrought  into  the  understanding  and  into  the 
whole  habit  of  man.    A  perfuuctory  religious 


moral  principle  on  .«oine  other  basis  than  that 
of  Christianity  :  but  she  has  renounced  this 
visionary  plan,  and  now  requires  the  ISevo  Tes- 
tament to  be  employed  as  the  text  book  «»f  mo- 
jrals  and  religion  in  every  school  in  the  empire. 
!Let  us  profit  by  her  example,  and  retain  the 
Iprecioiis  legacy  of  our  purer,  happier  ancestors. 


■»'  ■*„•«!? ' 
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Culture  and  Extraokdinaky   Prodlc 

TIVENKSS     OF    THE    OXALIS    CrKNATA. We 

are  indebted  to  the  Quebec  Mercury  lor  tlit 
following  interesting  article  : 

This  vegetable  has  been  newly  introduced 
in  England,  and  on  the  limited  experience  a 
brief  acquaintance  with  it  has  enublod  those 
-who  have  cultivate4it^  acquire,  it  is  regard 
ed  as  a  plant  of  considerable  promise  and 
well  worth  attention.  It  is  cultivated  by  tu- 
bers, and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
another  instance  of  greater  feeling  with 
■which  the  efforts  of  our  new  Quebec  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  are  en- 
couraged  by  societies,  having  the  same  pur- 
pose  in  view,  in  the  mother  country,  in  an- 
nouncing that  some  tubers  of  this  plant  have 
been  forwarded  to  its  Society,  by  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticul 
tural  Society,  accompanii-d  by  the  fourth  an- 
nual  report  of  their  Committee,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  Oxa/is 
Crenala. 

"  It  is  cultivated  by  tubers,   which  being 
furnished  with  eyes  like  those  of  the  potato, 
may,  like  it,  be  divided  into  several  cuttings  ; 
but,  as  the  substance  of  the  tuber  is  the  maga- 
zine destined  by  nature  to  sustain  tlic  plant  till 
it  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  draw  its  nu 
triment  from  the  soil,   it  will  [Xirhaps  be  ad- 
visable  not  to  make  the  division  too  small,  oi 
rather  to  plant  the  tubers  whole,  and  reverse 
the  division  till  after  the  plants  have  acquired 
such  a  size  as  to  be  independent  of  the  nutri- 
ment of  the   parent  tuber.     While  their  cul 
ture  is  restricted  to  the  limited  operations  of 
the  garden,  and  perhaps  also  even  after  they 
have  attracted  the   attention  of  the  farmer, 
Mr.  Beaton   recommends  making  the  tubers 
germinate  in  pots   protected  from  the  severi- 
ties  of  the  early  spring ;  a  practice  which  will 
faciUtate  the  subsequent  division  just  recom- 
mended.    They  should  not  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground  till  the  advancing  season  has 
removed  all  danger  of  severe  frost.     When 
transplanted,  they  shouM  be   put  in  ground 
well  dug  and  rendered   permeable   to   their 
roots,  and  should  not  be  set  closer  than   from 
four  to  six  feet  apart.     They  will  grow  well, 
as  Mr.  Beaton  observes,  in  any  light  soil,  but 
a  very  rich  soil  is  best  for  a  heavy  crop.  The 
best  method  of  planting  would  perhaps  be  to 
set  them  between   drills,  the  earth  of  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  down  over 
them  with  a  hoe.     The  thick  succulent  stems 
which  are  thrown  up  in  i)rofusion  during  the 
summer    make    excellent  tarts,    resembling 
those  of  rhubarb    or   gooseberries,     but    re- 
quiring less  sugar;    while  the  leaves  are  ,-i 
grateful  food  to  many  domestic  animals,  and 
the  tops   and  smaller  branches  may  be  cm- 
ployed  as  cuttings  to  extend  its  culture,  and 
augment  the  production  of  tubers.     Cuttings 
of  this  kind,  stuck  in  the  open  ground  without 
any  peculiar  care,  as  late  as  the  26th  of  last 
October,  were  found,  when  examined  on  the 
16th  of  the  following  moath,  not  ouly  to  have 
thrown  out  radical   fibres,  but  to  have  com- 
menced the  formation  of  tul>ers.     The  plants 
flower  during    the    great«'r  part  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September,  and  when  cover. 
ed  with  a  profusion  of  golden  blossoms,  make 
a  handsome  appearance  in  the  flower  garden. 
Cuttings  taken  at  this  time,  even  when  loaded 
with  flowers,  root  freely,  and  produce  their  tu- 
bers at  the   usuah  season.       In  October  the 
production  of  tubers  commences,  and  such  is 


the  profusion  with  which  they  are  thrown 
out,  that,  in  rich  soils,  they  not  only  fill  the 
ground  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else, 
but  frequently  even  form  on  tlie  stems  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  these  tubers  does  not  appear  to  com- 
mence at  present  earlier  than  the  fii-st  of  Oc- 
tober,  and  as  their  growth  and  production 
may  be  affected  by  cutting  the  herbage  after 
that  day,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  deter- 
mine the  question  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  produce  of  two  plants  growing  in  cir- 
cumstances perfectly  similar,  the  herbage  of 
one  of  which  had  been  cut  after  this  period, 
while  that  of  the  other  was  left  untouched. 
The  herbage  when  cut  during  the  summer 
months  is  rapidly  reproduced  ;  and  Mr.  Bea- 
ton states  that  on  the  27th  of  last  September 
he  obtained  no  less  than  ten  pounds'  weight  ol 
green  food  from  a  single  tuber,  planted  six 
feet  apart  from  an}'  other.  He  considers  this 
herbage  as  superior  in  summer  to  every  oth- 
er kind  of  green  fodder  for  cattle. 

Attempts  having  been  made  to  discourage 
the  experiments  now  prosecuting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  the 
Oxa/is  crenata,  as  an  article  of  sustenance 
lor  man,  as  compared  with  other  productions 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  feels  it  his  duty,  as  a 
friend  to  every  improvement  calculated  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  provide  for 
the  wants  of  our  increasing  population,  with- 
out attempting  to  give  any  positive  opinion, 
or  create  hopes  which  may  terminate  in  dis- 
appointment, to  lay  before  the  society  from 
time  to  time  such  facts  as  may  come  to  his 
knowledge  from  authentic  sources,  accompa- 
nied with  such  suggestions  as  those  facts  may 
present ;  distinguishing,  however,  the  facts 
from  the  theory,  and  leaving  his  readers  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  the  latter  from  the  details 
of  the /or/rter.  On  the  7th  of  April,  a  tuber 
of  the  Oxalis  crenata,  weighing  only  28 
grains,  was  planted  in  an  old  cucumber  bed, 
in  a  garden  on  the  etist  side  of  Plymouth. 
About  five  weeks  after,  two  offsets  were  taken 
from  it  and  planted  separately  in  the  common 
soil  of  the  garden.  The  parent  plant  grew 
with  surprising  vigor,  and  soon  spread  over 
an  elliptic  space,  the  transverse  diameter  of 
which  measured  three  feet  seven  inches,  and 
the  conjugate  diameter  three  feet  one  inch. 
Early  in  November,  the  proprietor,  having 
accidentally  disturbed  the  ground,  broke  off 
a  few  tubers  from  one  of  his  plants,  which  he 
cooked,  and  found  to  be  most  delicious,  re- 
sembling the  flavor  of  a  mealy  potato,  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  acidity.  On  the 
night  of  the  25th  and  the  morning  of  the  26th 
November,  there  was  a  smart  frost,  which 
injured  the  herbage  of  the  plants,  and  from 
which  they  did  not  again  recover.  On  the 
14th  of  December,  he  at  length  took  up  the 
roots,  when  he  found  the  produce  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Parent  plant,  407  tubers!,  weighing  7  lbs.  8  oz.  14  dr.  22  gr. 
Two  off-sets,  198     "  "3800 


Total,    605  11         0        14       22 

being  a  return  of  no  less  than  two  hundredawl 
seventy-fire  thousand  i)er  cent.,  a  return  almost 
unparallelled  in  the  annals  of  horticulture. 
Of  these  tubers,  one,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  secretary,  who  will  be  happy  to  show  it 
to  any  desirous  of  examining  it,  displays  the 
singular  form  of  a  compressed  cone,  or  rather 
triangle,  two  of  whose  sides  measure  one 
inch  and  six-eighths,   while    the   remaining 


side  measures  two  inches,  so  that  it  is  as  near- 
ly as  possible  equilateral,  with  a  thickness  of 
nearly  six-eighths,  and  weighs  300  grains, 
or  nearly  14  times  the  weight  (28  grains)  of 
the  tuber  originally  planted ;  this  one  tuber 
alone  being  a  return  of  no  less  than  1392.86, 
or  nearly  1393  per  cent.  The  time  occupied 
from  the  planting  to  the  digging  did  not  ex- 
ceed 251  days,  or  the  time  usually  i"equired 
for  the  potato  to  bring  its  tubers  to  perfection, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  period 
might  have  been  advantageously  shortene<l 
by  a  month  or  more,  for  when  the  proprietor 
tried  the  tubers  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber, they  were  superior  in  flavor  to  the  best 
potatoes,  while  some  of  those  dug  on  the  14th 
of  December  last,  had  acquired  more  or  less 
of  an  acid  taste,  which  was  disrclishcfl  by  ma- 
ny. It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
[)lants  were  cutoff  by  the  frost  of  the  26th  of 
November,  after  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
growth  of  the  tubers,  as  to  size,  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, and  nothing  consequently  was  gained 
by  leaving  them  in  the  ground — but  as  the 
frost  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  warm 
humid  .weather,  favorable  to  vegetation,  it 
appears  probable  that,  although  ceasing  to  ad- 
vance in  size,  the  tubers,  or  many  of  them, 
began  to  germinate  ;  now  the  process  of  ger- 
mination, as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  malt- 
ing,  is  well  known  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  formation  of  sugar,  from  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  both  from  the  decomposed  hu- 
midity and  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
by  the  farinaceous  portion  of  seed.  In  plants, 
however,  whose  product,  in  place  of  being 
saccharine,  is  a  peculiar  acid,  as  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  sorrels,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  during  the  pro- 
gress of  germination,  with  the  farinaceous 
|)ortion  either  of  the  seeds  or  roots,  forms  that 
peculiar  acid  which,  from  the  genus  by  which 
it  is  furnished  in  the  greatest  abundance,  has 
been  termed  the  oxalic  acid ;  and  hence, 
those  tubers  which,  prior  to  the  26th  of  No- 
vember  last,  were  perfectly  sweet,  became 
subsequently,  from  the  commencement  of 
germination  or  malting,  more  or  less  acid  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  progress  made.  This 
hint,  founded  perhaps  upon  an  erroneous 
analogy,  is  merely  thrown  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calUng  attention  to  the  subject,  eli- 
citing information  from  those  more  com- 
petent to  supply  it,  and  removing  any  un- 
reasonable prejudice  which  may  have  been 
created  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
tasted  the  tubers  at  an  improper  stage  of 
their  growth.  As  for  those  whose  fears 
may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  informa- 
tion that  oxalic  acid  exists  in  the  oxalis  ere- 
nata,  it  is  but  just  to  relieve  their  apprehen- 
sions by  stating  that  the  acid  doe*  not  exist 
in  its  deleterious  state,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral  salt,  the  super  oxalate  of  potassa, 
whose  effects,  in  the  common  wood  sorrel  of 
the  hedges  (Oxalis  acetoseUa,)  the  sorrel  dock 
{Rumex  acctosella,)  and  other  similar  vegeta- 
bles freely  used  as  sallads,  are  eminently  anti- 
scorbutic  and  beneficial  to  the  health. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tubers  of  those  plants 
of  the  oxalis  crenata,  which  have  blossomed, 
arc  larger  and  better  than  those  of  plants 
which  have  not  flowered  :  the  fact,  if  correct, 
is  important,  and  deserves  inquiry,  especially 
as  the  reverse  is  said  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  potato  (So/anum  tuberosum.)" 

On  TiiK  Preservation  of  Potatoes. — • 
Potatoes  at  the  depth  of  one  foot  from  the 
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ground,  produce  shoots  near  the  end  of  spring  ; 
at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  they  appear  in  the 
middle  of  summer  ;  at  three  feet  of  depth, 
they  are  very  short,  and  never  come  to  the 
surface  ;  and  between  three  and  five  feel,  they 
cease  to  vegetate.  In  consequence  of  ob- 
serving these  effects,  several  parcels  of  pota- 
toes were  buried  in  a  garden  at  the  depth  of 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  were  not  removed 
till  after  intervals  of  one  and  two  years.  They 
were  then  found  without  any  appearance  of 
germination,  and  possessing  their  original 
firmness,  freshness,  goodness,  and  taste. — 
[Ann.  Soc.  d'Agric.J 

CHrKNi>o  BuTTKR. — Not  many  t'ays 
since,  on  entering  the  house  as  usual  about 
dinner  time,  I  found  my  family  very  much 
perplexed  about  the  cream  which  they  had 
been  churning  for  about  two  hours,  and  yet  no 
signs^of  butter.  On  examination  I  (bund  the 
cream  was  worked  into  a  perfect  froth.  1 
was  satisfied  that  unless  something  could  be 
done  to  change  its  nature  or  condition,  churn- 
ing would  be  useless  :  I  therefore  threw  into 
the  churn  as  much  common  salt  as  I  could 
hold  in  my  right  hand  ;  1  then  put  the  churn 
in  motion,  and  in  15  minutes,  by  the  clock,  the 
butter  had  perfectly  separated  from  the  milk. 
— [Ohio  Farmer.] 

Silk. — The  Connecticut  Silk  Manufac- 
turing Company  are  to  receive  $11,500,  to 
aid  and  encourage  them  in  establishing  a  silk 
factory;  Messrs.  Gay  and  Hottum,  mechan- 
ists of  Lisbon,  $2,000,  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  labor  and  expense  in  inventing  and  con- 
structing silk  machinery ;  the  Mansfield  silk 
factory,  $1,500  ;  the  State  House  yard,  $8,- 
000,  and  the  remaining  $2,000  goes  into  the 
State  Treasury. — [Hartford  Review.] 

Manure  from  Hogs. — This  is  the  season 
for  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  collect  every  substance  that  can 
be  made  into  manure.  Let  every  farmer 
look  about  him  and  endeavor  to  find  sources 
of  increasing  his  manure.  The  following  is 
from  the  Northern  Farmer  : 

One  of  the  regular  means  which  every 
farmer  possesses,  for  the  increasing  of  his 
stock  of  manure,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
the  least  valuable,  is  by  many  totally  neglect- 
ed. It  is  that  of  making  their  hogs  servicea- 
ble in  this  business.  Upon  this  point,  I  can 
speak  from  past  experience,  both  in  respect 
to  the  loss  from  neglect  and  the  advantages 
derived  from  these  valuable  animals,  when 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  my  prac- 
tice, till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  permit 
my  swine  to  roam  at  large  in  the  highway,  in 
the  summer  season ;  or  what  was  but  little 
better,  confine  them  in  a  pasture,  for  three  or 
four  months  during  the  warmest  of  tiie  season ; 
carrying  whatever  I  might  have  to  give  them 
as  feed,  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined. 1  began,  however,  after  a  while,  to 
consider  this  course  of  turning  hogs  to  pas- 
ture, or  permitting  them  to  run  in  the  high- 
way, to  be  altogether  wrong.  Upon  mature 
reflection,  I  concluded  that  by  confining  them 
in  a  close  yard,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
materials  for  making  manure,  the  profits 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  not  only  to  repay 
me  for  all  the  trouble  of  furnishing  the  mate- 
rials, but  would  also  enable  me  to  give  them 
better  keeping;  and,  in  this  respect,  my  an 
ticipations  have  been  fully  realized.     One  er 


ror,  however,  I  committed  in  the  outset,  and 
I  have  noticed  the  same  fauh  in  others.  If 
was  this  :  my  yard  was  at  first  made  at  least 
three  times  too  large,  embracing  about  two 
and  a  half  rods  of  ground,  for  three  or  four 
hogs,  the  number  which  I  generally  keep  : 
and  1  have  seen  yardsincludingamuch  larger 
space  made  by  some  farmers,  for  un  equal 
number  of  hogs.  Now  this,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  the  making  and  saving  manure,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  wrong ;  for,  in  so  large  a  space, 
the  quantity  of  materials  put  into  the  yarr 
must  be  very  great,  or  it  must  lie  very  thin 
over  the  yard  ;  in  either  case,  the  benefit  re- 
ceived from  three  or  four  hogs  is  but  small: 
at  least  I  found  it  so,  where  the  materials,  o\ 
whatever  nature  they  might  be,  were  put  in 
one  season  and  carried  out  the  spring  follow- 
ing. I  therefore  diminished  my  yard  to 
twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  about  one-third  oi 
its  original  dimensions  ;  and  I  find  this  space 
to  be  sufficiently  large  for  four  hogs  ;  and,  I 
believe,  large  enough  for  even  six  to  niak'/ 
manure  to  advantage;  for  in  this  space,  ma 
terials  sufficient  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  may  t>e  deposited  in  tht 
course  of  one  season  ;  and  what  to  mc  seems 
of  the  first  importance  in  this  business,  is  the 
hogs  are  kept  continually  on  the  materials, 
except  when  in  their  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  and  sleeping.  , . 

My  method  of  supplying  these  materials  is 
the  following  :  after  having  cl(;ared  their  yard 
at  the  season  of  planting,  I  put  into  it  such 
portions  of  straw  as  I  may  have  left  on  hand, 
after  the  season  of  foddering  is  past ;  and  if  I 
have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supply  till  vegetable  sub- 
stances attain- to  a  sufficient  growth  to  be  pro- 
fitably collected,  I  put  in  earth  collected  from 
the  low  |>laces,  by  the  side  of  the  high. way  ; 
though  this  I  more  generally  place  in  or  near 
my  barnyard,  in  a  situation  to  receive  and  re- 
tain the  wasli  that  might  otherwise  escape 
from  that.  Brakes  and  weeds  of  any  kind 
are  valuable.  These  I  make  use  of  to  the 
extent  they  are  obtainable,  when  in  a  green 
state ;  as  I  consider  green  vegetable  sub- 
stances, for  this  purpose,  far  more  valuable 
than  dry.  Potato  tops  wiien  pulled  for  early 
use,  before  they  become  dry  and  shrivelled,  1 
consider  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other 
green  substances  for  this  purpose.  Pea- vines 
I  usually  put  into  my  hog  yard,  after  the  peas 
are  threshed  off;  and  if  some  are  put  in 
before  being  threshed,  they  are  as  grate- 
fully received  by  the  inmates  of  the  yard.. 
Buck-wheat  straw  I  have  made  use  of,  but  Ij 
deem  this  to  be  of  all  substances  the  least 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure, 
when  it  has  ripened  into  a  dry  state,  however 
valuable  it  may  be  when  ploughed  under  in 
a  green  state,  as  it  unquestionably  is  ;  being 
at  that  stage  of  its  growth  one  of  the  most 
juicy  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

1  add  nothing  by  way  of  materials  to  my 
hog  yard,  after  the  first  of  September,  at 
which  time  I  generally  commence  feeding, 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening ;  and  by  the  mid- 
dle or  twentieth  of  December,  my  usual  time 
for  killing  my  hogs,  I  make  from  four  to  five 
loads  of  manure  to  each  hog  so  kept,  superior 
to  the  summer  dung,  obtained  by  yarding  my 
cows.  And  the  qiiantity  made  by  my  hogs 
is  for  each  one  double  to  jhat  made  by  each 
cow  for  the  same  period  of  time.      ^  . 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  my  method  of  adding 
to  my  stock  of  manure  by  the  aid  of  my 


hogs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  loads  annually : 
wiiereas,  1  used  formerly,  as  too  many  do  at 
tlic  present  day,  who  call  themselves  farmers, 
entirely  to  neglect  all  these  advantages,  the 
improvement  of  which  is  so  essential  to  pro- 
fitable farming.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  no  farmer,  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
reading  an  agricultural  paper,  is  so  remiss. 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  so  conducive  to  his 
best  interests.  Matthkw   Buell,  Jk. 

Newport,  Mav  31st,  1834.       ; 


Hoeing  Corn. — After  such  an  unfavorable 
spring  as  we  have  had  this  year,  ihe  hoeing  of 
early  planted  corn  is  rather  a  disagreeable  em- 
ployment thnn  otherwise. 

Whon  the  soil  is  of  a  clay  lonm.  and  was 
early  ploughed  and  planted,  after  which  were 
heavy  rains,  and  the  soil  hate  '.;.  rome  hard,  and 
the  corn  looks  pale  and  sickly,  it  i^  often  aban- 
doned as  not  of  sufficient  promise  t  J  compea- 
sate  for  the  labor  of  cultivation ;  but  young  farm- 
ers should  remember,  that  after  they  have  done 
their  duty  by  carefully  plonghi.ig  and  hoeing, 
much  depends  unon  the  weather,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  for  producing  a 
^ood  crop  of  corn,  and  although  the  plants  may 
continue  stinted  during  much  of  the  month  of 
June,  yet  if  tfie  ground  is  kept  in  good  condi. 
tion,  a  fine  crop  may  be  realized. 

Many  are  apt  to  say,  in  case  of  dry  weather, 
during  tlie  inonth  of  June,  *'  that  the  ground  is 
so  dry  that  it  wdl  do  corn  more  hurt  than  good 
to  hoe  it."  Never  mind,  if  the  ground  is  dry, 
stir  If  the  more,  it  is  the  best  way  to  guard 
against  drought  ;  in  short,  do  not  neglect  hoe- 
ing, for  stirring  the  ground  w^ithoui  manuring 
is  better  than  manuring  without  stirring- — 
[Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer.] 

Ekfectcal  Security  aum.nst  the  Bee 
Moth. — As  soon  as  your  bees  commence  work- 
ing in  the  spring,  examine  your  hives,  and 
with  a  slab  of  wood,  or  pace  of  hoop  iron, 
scrape  the  siaud  imraediateiy  under  the  hive, 
also  around  the  inner  edges  of  the  box,  taking 
sare  to  remove  all  the  web  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  any  part  of  the  stand  or  hive,  as  the 
whole  secret  consists  in  keepinsj  them  free  from 
the  web  formed  by  the  moth  or  fly.  Having 
orapleied  this  operation,  provide  yourself  with 
four  square  blocks  of  wood,  and  place  one  under 
each  corner  of  your  hive,  so  as  to  raise  it  not 
quite  half  an  inch  from  the  stand  ;  this  will 
enable  vou  to  clean  the  st^nd  without  remov- 
ing the  hive.  This  scraping  operation  must 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days,  if  there 
should  be  any  appearance  of  web  forming  on 
the  stand,  or  around  the  inner  edges  of  the 
hive.  It  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
moth  or  fly  makes  its  attacks  by  a  kind  of  re- 
gular approach,  first  forming  its  web  on  the 
stand,  and  then  extending  it  up  the  sides  of 
rlie  liive  until  it  ijets  complete  possession.  By 
.\  little  attention  in  cleaning  the  stand  and  hive, 
;as  directed,  you  will  certainly  secure  your  bees 
from  the  ravages  of  the  worm.  In  the  winter, 
the  blocks  must  be  removed  from  under  the 
hive,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rest  immediately  on 
the  stand,  which  will  secure  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  mice.  &.c.  On  this  plan,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  an  entrance  for  the  bees  by  cutting  a 
perpendicular  slit,  in  the  frout  of  the  hive,  half 
way  iVoio  the  bottom,  say  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  with  a  kind  of  a  shelf  just  under  it.  to 
serve  as  a  resting  place  for  the  bees  gcing  and 
returning  to  the  hive.  After  being  a  little  used 
to  it,  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  this  entrance  to 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  This  plan 
has  proved  an  effectual  security  against  the 
worm,  after  everv  other  remedy  has  failed  ; 
and  not  a  single  hive  has  been  lost  since  it  was 
adopted.  Z. 

Maxooi.d  Wcrtzel,  or  Field  Best. — We 

are  happy  to  find  that  farmers  are  awake  to  the 

cultivation  oC  this  crop,  and  so  great  has  been 

he  iacrea»e  o{  demand  for  seed,  that  it  has 
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Thk  Coiling  System  of  Cultivating 
Grapb  Vines  in  Pots. — At  page  164,  we  in- 
serted an  article  on  this  interesting  system. 
"We  subjoin  some  additional  facts  from  the  Gar- 
dener's  Magazine. 

This  coihng  system  is  certainly  a  completely 
jiew  feature,  and,  I  think,  a  very  valuable  one, 
in  the  art  of  grape-growing.     Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that,  in  consequence  of  my 
discovery,  a  gardener,  who  may  go  to  a  situa- 
tion, in  the  autumn,  where  no  grapes  have  pre- 
viously been  growing,  may  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce there  easily,  for  the  ensuing  season,  from 
500  to  1000  bunches  of  fine  grapes  ?     All  that 
is  ivHiiting  to  enable  any  gardener,  so  circum- 
stanced, to   do  this,  are  the    prunings   of  the 
vines  from  any  garden,  that  w^ould  otherwise  be 
thrown   away,   and,  of  course,  a   convenient 
frame,  pit,  or  house,  for  growing  them  in.     If 
abundance  of  shoots  can  be  produced,  and  there 
is  a  sufficient  extent  of  frames,  &c.,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  two,  three,  or  five  thou- 
sand bunches  may  thus  be  produced  in  a  gar- 
den where  grapes  were  never  seen  before. 
.     The  coiling  system  is  nothing  more  than  tak- 
ing a  long  shoot  or  cutting  from  h  vine,  cutting 
out  all  the  buds  except  a  few  at  the  upper  end, 
and  then  beginning  at  the  lower  end,  and  coiling 
the  shoot  round  and  round,   say  from  three  to 
fiix  or  eight  times,  the  inside  of  a  pot  of  V-i  or 
14  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  shoot  may 
be  of  any  length,  from  H  feet  to  tiO  feet,  and  it 
may  be  entirely  of  last  year's   wood ;  or  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  of  old  woo<i,  provi«led 
3  or  4  feet  at  the  upper  end  be  of  new  wood  ; 
because,  as  every  gardener  knows,  the  buds 
from  young  wood  are  more  certain  than  thone 
from  old  wood  of  producing  blossoms  the  first 
jrear.     The  vine  being  coiled  round  in  the  pot, 
ami  plenty  of  drainage  he-ing  put  in  the  bottom, 
take  care  that  the  end  of  the  shoot  left  out  of 
the  pot,  on  which  the  fruit  is  to  grow,   be   not 
injured  at  the  point  where  it  separates  from 
the  coil.     This  shoot  may  be  "i  or  3  feet  long  ; 
and  to  keep  it  steady,  it  may  be  tied  to  a  stake, 
or  coiled  round  two   or   three  stakes.     Alter 
this,  fill  up  the   pot  with   a  rich    loamy    soil, 
pressing  it  firmly  against  tlie  coil,  as  if  you 
were  making  firm  the  eml  of  a  eutting.     Unless 
this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  every 
part  of  the  coil  in  close  contact  with  the  soil,  it 
will  not  root  so  readily  as  it  otherwise  would 
do.     The  ne.xt  operation  is,  to  wrap  up  all  that 
part  of  the  stem  which  is  above  the  pot   with 
moss,  and  this  moss  nuist  be  kept  constantly 
moist  till   the   grapes  are   formed.      The    pot 
should  now   be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  either 
in  a  pit  or  forcing-house ;  but,  wherever   it  is 
plunged,  care    must  be  taken  to   regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  prevent  the  toj»  of  the  vine 
fron»  being  excited  before   the  roots.     If  this 
should  happen,  the  young  shoots  produced  will 
soon  wither  for  want  of  nourishment.     Abun- 
dance of  air,  therefore,  should  be  given  for  se- 
veral weeks,  so  as  never  to  allow  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  frame,  or 
pit,  to  exceed  45  or  .'iO  degrees,  while  the  temjie- 
xature  of  the  medium    in  which   the  pots  an 
plunged  may   he  as  high  as  65  or  70  degrees, 
When,  by  examination,  yon  find  that  fibres  are 
protruded  from  the  coil,  the  temperature  of  th* 
atmosphere   may    then    be    gradimllv    raised 
when  the  buds  will  break,  and  the  shoots  will 
grow^  apace. 

The  shoots  proceeding. from  lluit  part  of  tin 
stem  above  the  pot  should  be  led  up  to  within  8 
or  10  inches  of  the  glass,  and  there  trained,  at 
that  distance  from  it,  towanls  the  back  of  thr 
pit  or  house.  It  is  needle»»s  to  state  to  the 
practical  gardener,  Uiat  each  shoot  will  require 
to  be  shortened,  free  from  laterals,  Ate  Eaeb 
vine  will  produce  from  three  to  twenty  or  mor. 
bunches,  according  to  the  length  of  coil  and  va- 
riety  of  grape.  I  have  now  (Jan.  17, 18:i4,)  up- 
wards of  200  coiled  branches  in  pots,  and 
nearly  fifiy  of  them  in  action  ;  some  with 
twenty  bunches  of  fine  grapes  upon  them. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day,  whether  vines  so 


treated  would  not  require  frequent  shiftings  in- 
to larger  pots  ;  or,  at  least,  to  be  shitted  once  a 
year.  To  tliis  I  answered,  that  while  we  had 
a  plentiful  supply  of  prunings  from  our  own 
vines,  or  could  procure  them  from  those  of  our 
friends,  the  best  mode  would  be  to  treat  the 
plants,  after  they  had  borne  one  crop,  as  we  do 
the  roots  of  asparagus,  and  other  plants  that  we 
force  :  that  is,  to  throw  them  away.  If,  how- 
ever, you  should  wish  to  keep  the  coiled  plants 
a  second  year,  and  the  pots  should  he  found  to 
be  too  full  of  roots,  turnout  the  ball,  shake  the 
soil  from  the  coil,  and  cut  away  all  the  roots 
close  to  the  shoot ;  then  repot  it  as  before.  If  this 
be  done  in  "winter,  the  plant  will  produce  an  ex- 
cellent crop  the  following  season  ;  probably  a 
better  one  than  if  the  roots  were  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  the  ball  shilled  into  a  larger  pot  or 
box.  The  j)ot  or  box  is  in  either  case  soon 
filled  with  young  vigorous  fibres,  like  a  hatch 
of  young  maggots,  each  eriger  for  food,  and  con- 
sequently sending  it  uj)  in  abundance  to  supply 
the  crop  above.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that 
this  is  a  far  superior  mode  to  keeping  pots,  or 
even  fruit  tree  borders,  filled  up  with  old  inert 
roots  1 

Before  my  bunches  are  clearly  developed,  1 
have  thousands  of  eager  mouths  or  spongioles, 
ext(!nding  along  the  coiled  shoot,  and  each  ga- 
ping for  food  ;  some  of  these  rootlets  are  'i  feet 
long,  and  before  the  vines  are  out  of  blossom, 
many  of  them  are  6  feet  in  length,  and  matted 
round  and  round  the  pot.  You  will  easily  un- 
derstand from  this  how  important  it  is  to  sup- 
ply vines  so  treated  with  liquid  manure,  either 
by  watering  from  above,  or  by  a  supply  from  a 
sauc<T  or  feeder  from  below. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &e.. 

John  Meakns. 

Wilbeck  Gardens,  Jan.  17, 1834. 

Art  of  Managing  Sheep. — Sir  :  I  have  been 
very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  particular  me. 
thod  in  which  Mr.  Barney,  of  Philadelphia, 
manages  his  sheep,  that  enables  him  so  far  to 
exceed  every  body  else  in  producing  fini'  mut- 
ton, and  good  wool. 

On  his  late  visit  to  this  city,  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  wherein  consisted  his  superior  man- 
agement of  sheep  ?     He  gave  the  following  re- 
|)ly  :    He  said  a  gentleman  visited  him  not  long 
since,  and  on  goin»  to  his  sheep-yard,  and  view- 
ing it,  asked  him  the  same  question.    He  show . 
ed  at  that  time,  from  fifty  ewes,  upwards  of  six- 
ty Iambs,  all  lively  and  brisk,  with  a  loss,  I  think 
he   said,  of  three  or  four.     The  gentleman  ol)- 
served  to  him  that  he  had  his  slied  covered  with 
(lead  lambs ;  and  asked  wherein   the  secret  in 
breeding  lay.     Mr.   Barney  observed  to   hirn, 
you    stuff  your  sheep  with  dry  foo<l.     Yes,  as 
mueli  good  clover  hay  as  they  will  eat,  was  the 
reply.     Mr.  B. — You  give   them  no  water,  but 
sutler  them  to  go  out  in  time  of  snow  and  eat 
it  as  they  are  disposed   to   «lo  ?      Yes.-     Then, 
said  Mr.  Barney,  there  lies  the  secret.     Your 
sheep   fill   themselves  with  dry  hay  ;  they  get 
no  water,;  and  they  have  not  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  gastric  juice  to  promote  the  digestion  of 
the  hay  in  the  stomach  ;  they  cannot  niise  it  to 
"hew  the  cud;    they    lose    their  appetite;  are 
thrown   into  a  fever ;  and  cannot  bring  forth 
their  young,  or  they  bring  forth  a  feeble,  starved 
lamb,   that  falls  oti'  and  dies  the  first  exposuie 
to  the  cold   or  rain.     On  the  contrary,  I  take 
care  to  provide  my  sheep  with  good  clear  water 
in  summer  and  winter.     I  feed  them  regidarly 
with  hay   through  the   winter,  and  give  ihein 
rutji  baga  and  mangel  wurtzel  every  day.    The 
ewes    produce    me    120  per  cent,  increase   in 
lambs.     You  cannot,  says  Mr.  Barney,  get  a- 
lou":  without  ruta  baga  and  mangel  wurtzel. 

This  gentleman  has  just  sold  his  sheep  for 
upwards  of  $17  per  head  to  the  bnlehers.  It 
's  his  opinion  that  sheep  are  the  most  profital>le 
stock  that  a  man  can  raise  ;  and  it  appears  he 
makes  use  of  no  expensive  food,  or  increased 
quantity  of  it.  But  the  secret  of  rai.<iiig  gooil 
stock  of  every  kind  consists  in  maintaining 
that  regular  and  cleanly  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  preserves  the  digestive  organs  of  the  an-} 


imal  in  a  healthy  state,  and  enables  them  to  con. 
vert  what  they  eat  into  chyle,  suitable  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  animal.  Respectfully 
yours,  A.— [Farmer  and  Gardener.] 


Disease  in  the  Feet  of  Sheep. — As  the 
persons  employed  on  the  farm  of  Anthony  An. 
derson,  Esq.,  at  Dorchester  Bridge,  were  shear- 
ing his  sheep,  on  Thursday,  the  shepherd  call- 
ed  his  attention  to  a  small  oriiice  bust,  at  the 
separation  of  the  foot  of  one  of  these  animals, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  a  disease  called  the 
worm  in  the  foot,  which  Anderson,  though  an 
experienced  farmer,  informs  us  he  had  never 
seen,  or  indeed  heard  of.  The  shepherd  ad- 
vised  that  the  wound  should  be  pared  down  so 
as  to  get  at  the  head,  and  with  a  strong  needle 
he  passed  some  doubles  of  thread  through  it, 
and  extracted  what  he  called  the  worm.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Hydatid,  or  bladder-like  skin,  con- 
taining a  fluid  not  unlike  starch,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  hairy  substance,  resembling  the  short 
wool  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  Mr.  A.  extracted 
one  such  worm,  from  each  foot,  all  similarly 
placed  at  the  articulation  of  hoofs  ;  and  found 
five  or  six  of  his  sheep  afilicted  in  like  manner. 
Afier  extracting  the  cause  of  the  disease,  what, 
ever  name  be  applied  to  it,  he  filled  the  cavity 
with  pepper  and  salt. — [Quebec  paper.] 


Applks  for  Live  Stock. — A  farmer  in  Bland, 
ford  says  cows  fed  with  apples  in  the  autumn 
will  give  milk  as  abundantly  as  in  June,  and 
that  he  cannot  perceive  any  diiTerence  in  the 
bcncticial  effects  of  sour  and  sweet  apples. 
Another,  in  East  Granville,  says  he  can  make 
as  good  pork  and  beef  with  apples  as  potatoes. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  bushel  of  the 
former  nearly  equals  in  value  a  bushel  of  the 
latter.  Such  facts  we  think  are  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer  :  if  he  can  convert  his  apples  into 
beef  and  pork,  or  by  them  increase  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  then  a  way  is  opened  for  the  con. 
version  of  fruits  into  money  without  going 
through  with  tlie  longer  and  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  converting  them  into  cider,  and  that  in- 
to brandy,  and  that  into  money.  Again,  if  pork, 
beef,  butter  aiul  cheese,  can  be  made  from  ap- 
ples, they  will  yield  a  greater  profit  to  the  far- 
mer than  if  he  make  these  articles  by  the  aid 
of  potatoes  or  grain,  since  they  cost  but  little. — 
[VVestfield  Journal.] 

Mixture  for  Cattle  and  Sheep. — It  has 
been  recommended,  by  a  gentleman  who  tried 
it,  to  mi.x  salt  with  unleached  wood  ashes,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  fine  salt  to  one 
half-bushel  of  ashes,  and  place  the  mi.xture  un- 
der cover,  where  the  animals  can  have  access 
to  it.  This  composition,  our  informant  said, 
preserves  the  health  of  the  animals,  increases 
their  appetite,  and  he  believed  would  preserve 
sheep  against  the  rot,  and  horses  against  botts. 

[From  Sir  Samuel  Morcland"!'  Perpetual  Almanac,  Ready 
lleckoner,  and  Gardener,  publubed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

Aiuie.] 

Directions  relating  to  the  Purchasing  of  Land. 

First  se<!  llio  lund  which  thou  intend'st  to  buy,      i  /?  ■ 

Within  I  lie  iSeller'.s  Title  clear  to  lie  ;  ,.  "*' 

And  ili.it  no  Woman  to  it  doth  lay  claim  •       - 

I>y  Dowry,  Jointure,  or  some  otiier  Name,         "  - 

Tliat  m.iy  it  riimt»er      Know  if  bouiKl  or  free 

Tlie  Tenure  stamt,  ai«l,  lliat  from  eacti  FeoOe*      .   ^ 

Ii  be  released  ;  that  the  Seller  Ije  so  old, 

'I'liat  he  ni:»y  lawful  »!ell,  tho«i  lawful  hold  :  "^ 

Have  .xpeeial rare  that  it  iRrt  Mortgaged  be,  .^ -> 

Nor  be  entayle<l  on  Posterity.  .  < 

Then  if  it  Slaml  in  Statute  bound  or  no. 

Be  well  advised  what  Quit  rent  out  must  go, 

^Vllat  Ciwtom  service  iiath  been  done  of  old. 

By  those  who  formerly  the  same  did  hold  ;  '         ■ 

And  if  a  wwlded  woman  put  to  Sale, 

Deal  not  wiili  her,  unless  she  bring  her  Male; 

Thy  biiri^ain  being  nuule,  and  all  this  done, 

I  lave  xjxwial  core  to  muku  thy  Charter  run 

To  thee,  ihy  Heirs,  Executors,  Assigns,  -';.\'    •' 

I'or  that  beyond  thy  life  .ie<-tirely  binds  : 

These  tilings  loreknownand  done,  you  may  prevent    '-' 

Those  things  Rash  Buyern  many  times  repent. 

And  yet  when  you  have  tloiie  all  that  you  can,    --    '• 

If  you'll  be  sure,  deal  with  an  honest  man. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Miriam  Coffin,  or  the  Whale  Fishermen  ;  2 
Tols.  New  York:  G.  &  G.  &  H.  Carvill.— An 
originil  American  oovel  is  not  so  common  a  publi- 
cation but  that  we  always  take  one  up  with  more  in- 
terest than  is  created  by  the  reprint  of  some  new 
fiction  from  the  British  book  market ;  and  Miriam 
Coffin  is  a  work  which,  in  more  respects  than  one, 
will  repay  perusal.  It  wants  many  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  finished  novel,  but  it  contains  some  most 
admirable  scenes,  and  abounds  in  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  manners ; — the  manners  of  a  race  which, 
though  immortalized  in  the  magnificent  periods  of 
Burke  fifty  years  since,  are  still  but  little  known  to 
their  own  countrymen.  We  congratulate  the  Nan- 
tucket  whalemen  upon  having  at  last  found  an  an- 
nalist to  record  their  daring  adventures  with  a  pen 
that  aeems  guided  by  '.he  soul  of  a  sailor. 

I'he  scene  of  the  story,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
roving  characters  th»t  move  upon  it,  shifts  to  every 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  though  we  have  hesitated  a 
little  in  making  our  selection  between  the  pictur- 
esque islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  not  unromantic 
peculiarities  of  Nantucket  itself,  we  believe  that 
none  of  our  readers  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
following  bold  scene  upon  the  the  coast  of  Africa, 
will  complain  of  the  preference  we  have  given  it 
over  all  others  in  the  book.  t 

.  Not  Oeean'4  monarch  shall  escape  us  frre  '. 

JUasaniillo. 

Rood  the  sport  of  deatli  ttie  crew:t  repair  : 
Rndmniid,  unerring,  o'er  tiii)  bead  suipentb 
Th«  barlMiid  meel,  and  every  turn  attends  ; 
Uufrriiii;  aimed,  tlic  mianilo  wcafton  flew, 
And,  plunt;irig,  ijtrike  Hie  Tnttid  Ticiiin  through. 
Awhile  liiA  heart  the  fatal  javliii  thrills, 
And  tliliiiig  life  eacapes  in  sauiguiiie  rills  ! 

I'altoHCr. 

Among  the  indentations  of  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  the  bay  of  Walwich  may  be  traced  upon  the 
chart.  This  bay  was  much  resorted  to,  in  years 
past,  f»r  the  right-whale — or  the  species  tliat  live 
by  what  whalers  call  "  auction."  The  bay  contains 
good  anchorage  ground,  and  shelter  for  ships  ;  and, 
at  some  periods  of  the  year,  known  to  whale-fishcr- 
mcn  as  the  season  for  feeding,  thc«  coast  along  its 
margin  is  visited  by  these  huge  animal-  in  (tursuit  of 
food,  which  consists  principally  of  'peculiar  kinds  of 
small  fish,  that  keep  in  shoal  water  about  tlic  bay  and 
herd  or  school  together  in  countless  numbers.  Thou- 
sands of  the  mullet,  the  roman,  the  stone-bream,  the 
harder,  the  mackerel,  and  many  other  varieties  that 
abound  in  African  bays,  together  with  myriads  of  the 
Mcdusan  race,  are  mckedin  by  the  right.whalc  for  a 
breakfast,  through  the  vertical  bars  of  whalebone  that 
stud  its  mouth,  like  the  gratings  of  a  prison  window, 
or  the  pailings  of  a  picket  fence. 

There  are  but  tew  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
difTerence  in  the  formation  and  habits  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal species  of  the  cetaceous  tribe — the  mysticetua 
and  the  cachalot — which  arc  the  object  of  pursuit  of 
the  whale-fisherman.  They  are  called  the  right, 
whale  and  the  gpermacetti.  The  former  has  immense 
jaws  of  bone,  without  any  well-defined  teeth,  but 
-with  a  groove  of  dark  fibrous  material  wiihin  its  huge 
mouth,  called  whalebone,  through  which  to  strain  its 
food  ; — keeping  mostly  in  shallow  water,  and  living 
upon  smalUfry;  disappearing  from  the  surface  at 
short  intervals  ;  remaining  under  water  but  for  a  few 
minutes ;  breathing,  or  ejecting  from  its  blow-holes, 
columns  of  water,  in  two  perpendicular  streams,  or 
jet$  tteau,  on  rising  to  the  surface,  and  producing  in- 
ferior oil.  The  latter,  to  wit,  the  spcrmacetti,  has 
tusks  of  ivory  on  a  huge  droppingjundcr-jaw  ;Qblunt, 
clumsy  head,  and  broad  tail ;  frequenting  none  other 
than  the  deepest  water  ;  diving  deep  and  perpendicu- 
larly ;  staying  long  out  of  sight,  and,  on  rising,  blow- 
ing or  spouting  in  a  single  jet,  or  stream,  which  in- 
clines to  the  horizon;  and  producing  a  better  quality 
of  oil, though  in  smaller  quantity  according  to  its  bulk, 
than  the  right-whale.  The  spermncetti  yields,  in  ad 
dition  to  its  oil,  a  valuable  matter  called  sperm,  which 
is  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  also 
produces  that  rare  aromatic  drug,  called  ambergris 

Jethro,  with  his  son  Isaac,  remained  in  London, 
intending,  when  his  business  should  be  finished  there, 
to  take  passage  home  in  some  merchantman  boltnd 
for  the  colonics. 


The  Grampus  set  sail  from  the  Thames.  The 
place  of  her  rendezvous  with  the  Leviathan  had  been 
appointed  at  Walwich  bay.  The  Grampus,  without 
any  remarkable  incident,  arrived  first  upon  the  spot, 
and  had  waited  for  her  consort  for  several  days. — 
Some  forty  whaling  vessels,  of  all  nations,  were  ri- 
ding at  anchor  within  the  bay,  waitir.g  the  expected 
visits  from  the  whales.  Day  after  diy — week  after 
week — had  glided  away,  since  the  arrival  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  fleet,  but  not  a  solitary  animal  had  as 
yet  made  his  appearance.  The  Grajipus  was  fitted 
out  for  the  sperm-whale  fishery,  and  lad  taken  in  her 
three  years'  provisions  at  London.  Her  captain  and 
crew,  who  had  been  some  time  idle,  now  longed  for 
sport ;  and  they  cared  very  little, — since  wait  they 
must  for  the  good  ship  Leviathan,  in  order  to  double 
The  Horn  in  company, — whether  the  invitation  to 
amusement  should  soon  come  in  the  shape  of  a  right- 
whale,  a  sperinacetti,  or  a  razorback ; — the  last  the 
most  dangerous  and  least  productive  of  all. 

Africa  has  a  burning,  sultry  coas..    The  sun  was 
sending  a  lurid  glare  upon  the   sea.    which    heavcdl 
long  and  tilnggishly  in  the  bay,  without  a  breath  of  I 
air  to  curl  the  crest  of  the  swell.     The  crews  of  the 
assembled  ships  were  at  their  ear.y  breakfast,  and 
the  officers  and  men  on  the   lookout  were    lazily  ga. 
zing  upon  'he  mirrored  surface  of  the  water,  or  list- 
lessly  walking  to  and  fro  upon  their  posts.     In  many 
of  the  whale-ships, — particularly    in  those  that    had 
previously  been  in    Northern    latitudes, — a  crow's: 
nest,  or  a  sort  of  sentry-box,  surrounded,  breast  high,' 
by  canvass  stretched  as  a  prctection  against  the  wea-i 
thcr,  and  covered  with  an  awning, — was  perched  on 
the  maintopmast,  or  at  the  topgallantmast  head.     Ini 
these  places  of  look-out  a  man  is  always  stationed  to; 
observe  the  approach  of  the  whale,  and  to  cummuni-; 
cate  his  motions  to  those  on  deck.     But  in  the  Gram.; 
pus, — destined  ssshc  was  for  temperate  [latitudes  in! 
the  Pacific, — no  other  accommodation  was  provided' 
for  the   sentry,   than  the  bare  maintopgallant  cross- 
trees,  where  for  hours  together  the  lyiix-eycd  watcher  | 
sent  forth  his  anxious  regards  upon  the  ocean,  andj 
deemed  his  station  a  post   of  honor, — as    it  always 
proved  of  extra  profit,  if  he  should  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover  a  whale  within  pursuing  distance. 

"  Dull  work  I  said  Seth,  slowly  pacing  the  deck  ; 
— "  work, — by  my  hopes  I — in  this  accursed  climate,  j 
where  scorching  airs  blow  from  the  great  Afric  de- 
sert : — and  as   for  amusement, — we   may   feast   our 
eyes,  if  we  like,  b>  looking  upon  armies  of  naked 
Hottentots,  'capering  ashore,'  smeared  with  slush, | 
and    surfeiting   upon  tainted    blubber '. — who    mocki 
us  in  our  commands,  as  we  coast  along  the  bay, — 
repeating,  as  they  follow  us,  our  very  words  like  an 
echo — and  mimicking  our   minutestj  actions,  when 
wc  attempt  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  signs. 
Poor  brutes  !— The  Creator  has  smitten  their  con-] 
tinent  and  their  minds  alike,  with  barrenness  ;  andj 
has  given  to  the  one  it*  arid  plains,  which  defy  the 
hand  of  cultivation, — while  the  souls  of  the  people 
are   unblessed  with  the  refreshing  dews  of  intelli- 
gence-    But   what  boots  it  7 — they  are    happier,  in 
their  ignorance,  than   we  who  boast  of  knowledge, 
but  who  are  restless  in  our  desires 

' A»  the  OrCBU — 

In  one  luiccaiiinK  change  of  ebb  and  flow." ' 

^The  reflections  of  Seth,  upon  the  blessmgs  of  ig- 
norance,  were  interrupted  by  a  thrilling  cry  from  the 
mast-head. 

•'  Flooks—fiooks  .'"  was  the  welcome  salutation 
from  aloft.  The  half-eaten  meal  was  (broken  off, — 
and  the  rush  to  the  boats  was  tumultuous.  It  was 
like  tliat  of  an  army  of  practised  gladiators,  in  the 
arena  of  the  Coliseum-  The  alarm  was  heard  byfthe 
crews  of  other  vessels  ;  and  the  intelligence  fpread 
like  wildfire  that  a  whale  was  entering  the  bay — 
Four  boats  were  lowered — manned — and  put  off 
from  the  Grampus,  in  less  than  half  a  minute  after 
the  cry  was  uttered  aloft.  A  hundred  other  boats 
were  instantly  in  motion,  and  bearing  down  upon  the 
animal.  Some,  however,  took  itie  precaution  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest,  aud  this  divided  the  chances  of 
capture.  None  could  count  with  certainty  upon 
striking  the  prey,  for  his  course  was  irregular  while 
in  pursuit  of  his  food.  The  whale  is  not  a  vicious 
animal,  unless  wounded  ;  and,  if  not  frightened, 
will  move  off  sluggishly  from  his  pursuers,  and  ap- 
pear and  disappear  at  regular  intervals  : — so  that,  if 
the  direction  is  well  observed  when  he  sinks,  (or 
shows  h\6jlooks,  or  forked  tail,  as  he  dives,)  a  pretty 
accurate  cuculation  may  be  made  as  to  the  place  of 
his  reappearance. 

The  whalers  in  the  boats  that  had  scattered,  had 
their  share  of  excitement  in  turn  ;  while  those  who 
had  lif-adcd  t  h<'  whale,  when  he  sunk  from  their 
sight  for  the  first  time,  saw  with  mortification,  by 
the  indication  of  his  flooks,  that  he  had  already  de- 


others  were  already  near  the  spot  where  he  would 
next   riae   to  blow,  the  first  pursuers   naturally  lay 
upon  their  oars  ;— but  they  were   watchful  of  th  • 
event  of  the  chase. 

Macy,  with  his  two  mates,  and  an  approved  boat, 
eteerer,  had  each  command  of  a  separate  boat-  The 
selection  of  the  crews  for  these  boats,  is  in  fact  • 
matter  of  taste  or  favoritism  with  these  officers  of 
the  ship.  The  captain  has  the  first  pick  of  the 
whole  crew; — and,  if  hie  judgment  is  good,  be 
cheoses  those  of  the  most  powerful  limb  and  mu*. 
cle,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  readineaa  of 
execution.  The  next  choice  falls  to  the  first  mate  ; 
— the  second  officer's  t«rn  comes  next ; — and  the 
sifiinga  of  the  crew  fall  vq  the  boat-steerers.  It 
may  readily  be  believed  that  M«cy,  wlio  was  an  ex. 
perienced  whaler,  was  altogether  discreet  in  bis 
choice,  and  had  a  crew  of  oarsmen  who  might  be  pit. 
ted  against  any  other  crew  of  the  whole  fleet.  To 
say  that  they  were  Americans,  and  experienced 
whale-fishermen,  is  sufficient  assurance,  of  itself, 
that  they  were  competitors  for  all  whaling  honor*. 
against  the  whole  world.  It  is  still,  as  it  was 
eminently  then,  altogether  un-American  to  admit  of 
superiority  in  this  business.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  deep  chagrin  that  Macy  saw  the  game  escape 
him  ;  fur  thus  far  he  had  led  the  van  of  the  attack  ; 
while  the  whalers  in  some  fifty  boats  in  the  rear, 
if  not  altogether  content  that  he  should  be  their  lea- 
der,  were  at  least  satisfied,  that  to  be  beaten  by  Aim 
was  no  dishonor. 

The  Englishman,  the  Dane,  the  Dutchman,  the 
Swede,  as  also  representatives,  of  other  European 
nations,  were  Macy's  ambitious  competitors,  for  the 
honor  of  killing  the  first  whale  of  the  season  : — the 
long  and  the  strong  pull  was  exerted  to  carry  off  the 
prize,  and  fair  words  of  encouragement  were  offered, 
and  enforced  in  the  blandest  and  most  persuasive 
manner,  by  those  who  contrjllcd  the  boats.  Some, 
uselessly  enough,  where  so  many  were  engaged, 
pulled  after  the  animal  in  his  devious  course  after 
food ;  while  others  rested  on  their  oars  to  watch  the 
result,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  wanderings-  The 
scene  was  most  animating — and  but  a  few  minutes 
served  to  scatter  the  boats  in  every  direction ;  to 
sprinkle  the  bay  with  dark  moving  spots ;  to  people 
it  with  life — sinewy  life  ;  in  short,  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  the  noblest  of  God's  creation,  both  animal  and  hu- 
man, waging  a  war  of  extermination,  and  threatening 
death  and  destruction  by  collision. 

The  noble  animal — for  it  was  a  right.whalc  of  the 
largest  class — held  on  its  course  up  the  bay,  scoop- 
ing its  food  from  time  to  time,  and  aimihilating  its 
thousands  of  rnvall  fish  at  a  dive  ;  Icaviitg  the  boats 
far  in  the  rear,  and  darting  off  in  new  directions,  un. 
til  those  who  were  most  on  the  alert,  or  rather  those 
who  pulled  the  most  constantly,  were  fain  to  give  up 
the  chase  and  lie  on  their  oars.  The  whale  approach- 
ed the  anchorage  ground  of  the  ships  ;  and  its  speed 
was  increased  as  it  shoaled  the  water,  in  proportion 
to  its  eagerness  after  its  flying  victims.  The  small 
fish,  driven  before  their  huge  devourcr,  clubbed  toge- 
ther, and  conct:ntrated  in  schools  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  ships  were  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  s 
dense  mass  of  animal  matter,  huddling  together  for 
common  safety,  or  flying  in  swarms,  before  their 
common  enemy,  like  the  multitudinous  and  periodical 
fluwings  of  the  herring  from  the  Greenland  eeas. 

Intent  upon  his  prey,  the  whale  appeared  uncon. 
scious  of  the  dangerous  vicinage  of  the  ships,  and 
played  among  them  with  a  temerity  that  evinced  a 
tamcness,  or  perhaps  an  ignorance  of  its  danger,  that 
plainly  showed  he  had  never  been  chaaed  by  the 
whaler,  nor  hurt  by  the  harpoon.  His  eager  pursuit 
after  food  may,  however,  account  for  his  reckless- 
ness ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  instinct  of  the  whale 
is  sufficient,  upon  all  occasions,  to  avoid  an  unusual 
object  floating  apon  the  water ;  and  at  such  times  the 
nicest  stratagem  of  the  art  of  the  whaler  is  required 
to  capture  him. 

The  persecuted  tribes  have  been  chased  so  often 
— pursued  so  relentlessjy,  from  haunt  to  haunt,  that 
they  must  not  be  unnecessarily  scared  ;  for,  if  they 
are,  the  pursuit  may  as  well  be  abandoned  first  as 
last.  No  crew  can  row  a  boat,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  keep  pace  with  a  frightened  and  fugitive 
whale. 

The  animal,  gorged  with  its  fishy  meal,  at  last 
commenced  its  retreat  from  the  bay  ;  and  the  boats 
manoRuvred  to  iiead  him  off  as  he  retired.  Obeying 
the  instinct  <w  his  nature,  he  now  showed  his  flooks 
and  vanished  from  the  sight,  before  the  boats  could 
get  within  striking  distance.  A  calculation  bemg 
made  where  he  would  next  appear,  (for  beneath  the 
water  the  whale  does  not  deviate  from  a  direct  line  in 
his  horizontal  progress,)  a  general  race  ensued  ;  and 
each  strove,  as  if  life  were  on  the  issue,  to  arrive  first 
viated  largely  from  his  first  course.    As  a  score  ofllupon  the  spot.    Some  twenty  minutes'  steady  and  Tt. 
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gorous  pulling  found  the  foremost  boats  a  full  mile 
behind  the  whale,  when  helarose  again  to  breathe. — 
Several  boats  were  unluckily  ahead  of  Seth  in  the 
chase,  as  their  position  at  starting  enabled  them  to  take 
the  lead,  when  the  animal  began  to  push  for  deeper 
wkter.  But  Seth's  men  had  been  resting  on  theu 
oars,  while  nearly  all  others  had  exhausted  their 
strength,  in  following  the  whale  among  the  ships  i 
■nd  the  captain  judged  rightly,  that  in  d»rting  after 
his  tiney  prey,  he  would'  lead  them  all  a  bootless 
dance.  He  had  determined  to  wait  for  the  retreat, 
and  then  lo  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  There 
were  others,  howcTer,  acquainted  with  the  soundings 
of  the  bay,  whose  tactics  were  scarce  inferior  to 
Seth's  ;  and  the  advantage  gained  ov^r  him  by  se- 
veral  boats  was  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  of  the  su- 
perior  accuracy  of  their  calculations.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Seth  had  given  chase  to  ai)  animal  of  the 
right-whala  breed; — he  had  grappled,  of  late,  only 
nith  the  spermacetti. — and,  therefore,  it  was  not  to 
b«  wondered  at,  at  this  time,  and  under  the  circum. 
stances,  that  some  •(  those  around  him  should  beat 
him  in  manceuvring  in  the  bay.  But,  in  the  steady 
chase,  he  knew  that  he  could  count  upon  the  speed 
and  bottom  of  hia  boat's  crew,  and  he  was  now  re. 
solved  to  contest  for  the  victory. 

••  We  have  a  clear  field  now,  my  boys — give  way 
steadily — we  gain  upon  them — give  the  long  pull — 
the  s<rong  pull — and  the  pull  together : — keep  her  to 
it — heave  ahead,  my  hearties  I"  Such  were  the 
words  of  Seth,  as  with  eyes  steadily  fixed  upoti  a 
certain  point,  and  with  his  steeriug  oar  slightly  dip- 
ping at  times,  he  guided  the  light  whale  boat  uner- 
ringly towards  the  place  where  he  expected  the 
whale  to  re-appear.  One  by  one  he  had  dropped  j 
his  antagonists  by  the  way,  until  three  only  re- 
mained manfully  struggling  between  him  and  the 
prize.  The  whale  again  breathed  at  the  surface,  and 
the  distance  between  the  headmost  boat  and  the  ani- 
mal was  found  to  be  diminished  to  half  a  mile — 
while  the  ships  in  the  bay  were  run  "hull  down.". 
The  pursuers  were  now  out  upon  the  broad  ocean. 
Those  who  had  abandoned  the  chase  in  despair,  were 
slowly  returning  to  thi«ir  ships.  The  rigging  of  the, 
vessels  wns  manned  by  anxious  spectators,  watching  | 
the  motions  of  the  tiny  specs  out  at  sea,  with  beating 
hearts.  The  whale  again  cast  his  flnoks  into  the  air, 
and  sank  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers.  Now  came  j 
the  tug  of  war.  ; 

"  You  must  beat  those  foreigners  ahead,"  said 
Seth,  to  his  men,  "or  crack  your  oars  :  they  are  of 
good  American  ash,  and  will  bear  pulling,"  contin- 
ued he  : — "  Give  way  with  a  will  I — Pull — pull,  my; 
lads; — that  whale  will  not  sink  again  without  a  bar-' 
poon  in  his  body  : — and  'iwill  never  do  to  tell  of  at 
home,  that  we  allowed  men  of  other  nations  to  beat 
u*.  Keep  your  eyes  steadily  on  your  oars  ; — mark 
the  stroke  of  the  after  oar,  men — and  give  way  for 
the  credit  of  the  Grampus  !" 

iiere  Seth  braced  himself  in  the  stern-sheets — 
seized  the  steering  oar  with  his  laft  hand,  and  placed 
his  right  foot  againat  the  after  oar,  just  below  the 
hand  of  the  oarsman. 

"No  Mr  pull  for  your  lives!"  said  he,  "  while  I  add 
the  strength  of  my  leg  to  the  oar: — Once  more  I — 
Again,  my  boys  I — Once  more — There, — we  pass, 
the  Spaniard  !"  I 

"  Diabolo .'"   exclaimed  the   mortified    native   of. 
Spain. 

The  additional  momentum  of  Seth's  foot,  applied 
to  the  stroke  oar,  had  done  the  job ;  but  two  more 
boats  were  to  be  passed, — and  quickly  loo, — or  all 
the  labor  would  be  lost. 

"At  it  again,    my  boys! — steady — my  God,  give 
way  ! — give  way  for  the  honor  of  the  Grampus.     Owe 
pull    for    old    Nantucket  !— and — there — we 
shown  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  Dutchman  !" 

••Hagei: — bonder  and  blixem!"  said  the 
lander. 

"There  is  but  one  boat  ahead,"  said  Seth;- 
is  the  Englishman  ! — We  must  beat  him  too,  or  we 
have  gained  nothing !  Away  with  her,  down  upon 
him  like  men  I — One  pull  for  thn  Grampus,  my  boys  ! 
— another  for  old  Nantuck " 

The  American  now  shot  up  alongside  of  the  Eog 
lish  boat : — but  the  honor  of  the  nation,  too,  was  at 
suke  ;  and  they  bent  to  their  oars  with  fresh  vigor. 
Five  athletic  Englishmen,  each  with  a  bare  chest 
that  would  have  served  for  the  model  of  a  Hercules, 
with  arms  of  brawn  and  sinew,  swayed  their  oars 
with  a  precision  and  an  earnestness,  that,  for  a 
minute,  left  the  contest  doubtful.  The  English 
commander,  seeing  how  effectually  Seth  managed 
the  stroke  oar  with  his  foot,  braced  himself  in  a  simi- 
lar attitude  of  exertion  ; — and  his  boat  evidently 
gained  upon  the  Nantucketer!  Seth  saw  the  in- 
crease of   speed  of   his  rival  with  dismay.    The 
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whale,  too,  was  just  rising  ahead.  The  bubbles  of 
his  blowing,  and  of  his  efTurts  at  rising,  were  begin- 
ning to  aiceod  !  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety. 
Tne  rushing  train,  or  vortex  of  water,  told  that  he 
was  near  the  surface.  Both  commanders  encouraged 
their  men  anew  by  a  single  word  ;  and  then,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  all  was  silent,  except  the  long,  mea- 
sured, and  vigorous  stroke  of  the  oars. 

"  P'or  old  England,  my  lads !"  shouted  the  one. 

"  Remember  old  Nantucket,  my  boys !"  was  the 
war-cry  of  the  other. 

Both  plied  their  oars  with  apparently  equal  skill ; 
but  the  hot  Englishman  lost  his  temper  as  the  boat 
of  Seth  shot  up  again,  head  and  head  with  him — and 
he  surged  his  fsot  so  heavily  upon  the  after  oar,  that 
it  broke  ofl' short  in  the  rowlock  !  The  blade  of  the 
broken  oar  became  entangled  with  the  others  on  the 
same  side,  whiie  the  after  oarsman  lost  his  balance, 
and  fell  backward  upon  his  leader. 

"  I  bid  thee  goad  bye  !"  said  Seth,  as  he  shot 
ahead. 

"  Hell  and  dumnation  .'"  vociferated  the  English- 
man. 

"  Way  enough — peak  your  oars !"  said  Seth  to  his 
men.  The  oura  bristled  apeak,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  whale.fishermen.  The  harpooner  immediately 
seized  and  balanced  his  weapon  over  his  head,  and 
planted  himself  firmly  in  the  bow  of  the  bott.  At 
that  instant  the  huge  body  of  the  whale  rose  above 
the  surface  ;  and  Seth,  with  a  single  turn  of  his 
steering  oar,  brought  the  bow  dead  upon  the  monster, 
a  few  feet  back  of  the  fin.  Simultaneously  with  the 
striking  of  the  boat,  the  well-poised  harpoon  was 
launched  deep  into  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

"  Starn  all .'"  shouted  Seth. 

The  boat  was  backed  off  in  an  instant ;  and  the 
whale,  feeling  the  sting  of  the  barb,  darted  off  like 
the  wind!  The  well. coiled  line  flew  through  the 
groove  of  the  bow-post  with  incomparable  swiftness, 
and  it  presently  began  to  smoke  and  then  to  blaze 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  friction.  Seth  now  took  the 
bow  with  his  lance,  exchanging  places  with  the  har- 
pooner, and  quietly  poured  water  upon  the  smoking 
groove,  until  it  was  cooled.  The  oars  were  again 
peaked,  and  the  handle*  inserted  in  brackets  fixed  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  boat  beneath  the  thwarts — the  blades 
projecting  over  the  water  like  wings  ;  and  the  men, 
immoveable,  rested  from  their  long,  but  successful 
pull : — and  much  need  did  they  have  of  the  relief, — 
for  a  more  arduous,  or  a  better  contested  chase,  they 
had  never  experienced. 

The  line  in  the  tub  was  now  well  nigh  run  out ;  and 
the  boat.steerer,  with  a  thick  buckskin  mitten,  or  nip. 
per,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  protection  of  his  hand, 
seized  hold  of  the  line,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  caught  a 
turn  around  the  loggerhead,  to  enable  the  man  at  the 
tub  oar  to  bend  on  another  line. 

The  rapidity  of  the  animal's  flight  the  while  was 
inconceivable.  The  boat  now  plouged  deeply  and 
laboriously,  leaving  banks  of  water  on  eaeh  side,  as 
she  parted  the  wave,  that  overtopped  the  men's 
heads,  and  effectually  obscured  the  sight  of  every 
object  on  the  surface.  The  swell  of  the  closing  wa- 
ter came  after  them  in  a  heavy  and  angry  rush.  The 
second  line  wus  now  allowed  to  run  slowly  from  the 
loggerhead  ;  and  a  drag,  or  plank  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  with  aline  proceeding  from  each  cor- 
ner, and  meeting  at  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  was  fasten- 
ed to  it,  and  thrown  over  to  deaden  the  speed  of  the 
whale.  Another  and  another  drag  were  added,  imtjl 
the  animal,  feeling  the  strong  backward  pull,  began 
10  relax  his  efforts : — and  presently  he  suddenly  de- 
scended, though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  slack- 
ened line. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  haul  in  the  slack  of 
the  line,  and  to  coil  it  away  m  the  tub  carefully ; 
while  the  men  pulled  with  their  oars,  to  come  up 
with  the  whale  when  he  should  rise  to  the  surface. 
All  things  wore  soon  ready  again  for  the  deadly  at- 
tack. 

The  ripple  of  the  whale,  as  he  ascended,  was  care- 
fully marked ;  and  when  he  again  saw  the  light  of 
day,  a  deep  wound,  close  to  the  barbed  harpoon,  was 
instantly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Seth.  It  was  the 
death  blow. 

"Starn  all!"  was  the  cry  once  more — and  the 
boat  was  again  quickly  backed  off  by  the  oarsmen. 

The  infuriated  animal  roared  in  agony,  and  lashed 
the  ocean  into  foam.  7'he  blood  gushed  from  his 
spout-holes,  falling  in  torrents  upon  the  men  in  the 
boat,  and  coloring  the  sea.  The  whale,  in  hia  last 
agony,  is  a  fearful  creature.  He  rose  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  water,  head  downwards,  and  again  wri. 
thed  and  lashed  the  sea  with  such  force,  that  the 
people  in  the  retreating  boats,  though  ten  miles  dis- 
lant,  heard  the  thunder  of  the  sound  distinctly.  The 
exertion  was  too  violent  to  last  long  : — it  was  the 


signal  of  his  dissolution.  His  life-blood  ceased  to 
flow,  and  he  turned  his  belly  to  the  sun  !  The  waif 
of  the  Grampus  floated  trmmphantly  above  the  body 
of  the  slaughtered  Leviathan  of  the  deep — and  the 
peril  of  the  hardy  crew  was  over. 

Tales  and  Sketches,  such  as  they  are,  by  Wm. 
L.  Stone,  2  vols. — Unwented  neglect  on  our  part,  and 
an  accidental  misplacing  of  these  sprightly  and  a- 
greeable  volumes,  have  delayed  this  notice,  which 
should  have  been  given  some  weeks  ago.  We  men- 
tion them  now  with  unavoidable  brevity — our  co- 
lumns being  crowded  with  matter  previously  pre. 
pared — because  we  are  unwilling  to  continue  the  de. 
lay.  In  the  deluge  of  multifarious  publications 
through  which  we  wade  every  week,  we  are  happy 
now  and  then  to  find  a  work  strictly  American, — 
though  it  is  seldom  that  we  hive  to  notice  two  publi- 
cations on  the  same  day  to  which  that  characteristic 
applies.  It  is  certainly  no  mean  recommendation  of 
"  Tales  and  Sketches."  They  come  before  the  world 
unpretendingly,  and  from  a  writer  who,  in  a  diflferent 
capacity,  has  long  entertained  and  effectually  served 
the  public.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  can  occasion- 
ally depart  from  the  drudgery  of  a  daily  paper  to  lux- 
uriate  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and,  while  doing  so, 
can  weave  into  his  fiction  so  much  that  is  valuable 
and  interesting  of  historical  fact.  "  •/ ■  ; 

A  Brief  View  or  the  Constitittion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  Peter  S.  Duponcean,  LL.  D. ;  Phila- 
delphia.— This  work  by  the  venerable  provost  of  the 
Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  should  be  perused  by 
every  one  who  would  familiarize  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  in  our 
country  upon  the  most  important  instrument  in  its 
archives.  The  volume  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
Nassau  street,  and  also  at  Carvill's. 

John  Marston  Hall,  by  the  author  of  Richelieu ; 
2  vols..  Harpers. — The  mantle  of  Sir  Walter,  like 
that  of  Shakspeare,  will  hardly  within  the  fcame  cen- 
tury, if  ever,  descend  upon  another.  But  among  all 
the  competitors  for  the  wand  of  the  great  magician, 
Mr.  James  certainly  deserves  the  palm  for  succen, 
in  the  heroic  romance.  He  treads  mere  gracefully, 
and  with  more  vivacity,  in  the  steps  of  hia  great  mas- 
ter than  any  of  his  pupils ;  though  the  measure  in 
contrast  is  still  but  the  walk  of  a  minuet  to  the  march 
of  a  giant.  The  present  production  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  his  admirers  as  reviving  agreeable 
associations  with  a  former  favorite, — the  here  being 
'  Little  Ball  O'Fire,"  the  spirited  urchin  that  figures' 
in  so  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  "  Henry  Masterton.' 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  the  French  Court  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  14th,  and  the  details  are  man- 
aged with  all  that  minute  knowledge  and  keeping  of 
costume  in  which  Mr.  James  is  second  only  to  the 
great  Scottish  antiquarian.       -  [  .    .      ,  j-v. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  a  Biography,  Sec.  Ac,  Vol.  VI.  New  York — 
Conner  &.  Cooke. — In  calhng  the  attention  of  our 
readers  again  to  this  cheap  publication,  we  could  on- 
ly repeat  the  terms  of  approval  applied  to  the  previ- 
ous volumes,  the  present  one  being,  in  every  respect, 
equal  to  the  others.  It  coutains,  with  Tales  of  A 
Grand  Father,  the  Lives  of  the  Novelists  and  his 
Notice  of  Byron,  &c. 

Lectures  o.n  Phrenology,  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Association  for  Mental  Instruction, 
IN  the  City  of  Albany  ;  by  Amos  Dean. — We  had 
marked  a  long  extract  from  this  work,  for  quotation  , 
as  the  best  mode  of  showing  its  claims  upon  the  ge- 
neral reader.  It  shall  be  given  hereafter;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  we  can  only  observe,  that  those  who  would 
be  Readily  initiated  into  the  new  science  that  is  so 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  teeth  of  all  ridicule  and 
opposition,  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his 
neat  and  comprehensive  essay. 

The  Republic  of  Letters,  No  3. — We  have  in- 
tended  as  each  successive  number  appeared,  to  no- 
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lice  this  judicious  publication.  To  ihose  who  are  not 
apprized  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  weekly 
issue  of  a  beautifully  printed  quarto  sheet  at  gix 
centt  a  number,  each  number  containing  one  or  more 
octavo  volumes.  When  it  is  added  that  "  The  Man 
of  Feeling"  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  two  of 
the  finest  classics  in  our  language,  may  thus  be  had 
for  the  sum  of  12  1.2  cents,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
both  from  the  true  taste  and  the  liberality  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  there  can  be  no  publication 
which  promises  better  to  diffuse  abroad  a  knowledge 
of  the  models  of  polite  literature  than  the  Republic  of 
Letters.  The  last  number  published  contains  "  The 
Tales  of  the  Hall,"  by  Crabbe,  one  of  the  most  vigor 
ous  of  modem  writers.  His  style,  indeed,  though 
strikingly  original,  is  often  overdone ;  and  his  sub- 
jects are  of  so  coarse  a  character  as  frequently  to 
leave  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  impression  upon  the 
reader ;  but  there  is  ever  a  truth  to  nature  in  her 
humblest  guises,  which  renders  his  minute  delinea. 
tions  and  skillful  dissections  of  character  invaluable 
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North  Atnerieait  Review. — The  eighty-fourth  num. 
ber  of  this  journal  will  appear  on  the  first  of  July 
The  contents  arc  as  follows : — 1.  Life  of  Schiller.— 
2.  The  Philos«phy  of  History. — 3.  Roman  Litera 
ture. — 4.  Usury  and  the  Usury  Laws. — 5.  The  Free 
Cities  of  Flanders. — 6.  Life  and  Writings  of  Crabbe. 
— 7.  Helen. — 8.  Miss  Peabody's  Key  to  History. — 9. 
Origin  and  Character  of  the  Old  Parties. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Further  from  Liberia. — In  yesterday's  paper  we 
announced  the  death  of  Rev.  Matthew  Laird  and  wife 
missioaaries  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety,  who  arrived  in  the  Colony  on  the  3l8t  Decem- 
ber. We  have  now  the  painful  duty  to  add  the  death 
of  Rev.  John  Cloud,  missionary  of  the  same  society, 
and  Rev.  S.  O.  Wright,  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society.  The  wife  of  the  last  named  gentleman  died 
in  February  last.  Her  death  has  been  before  an. 
nounced.  Among  the  emigrants  by  the  Jupiter,  which 
arrived  at  the  Colony  on  the  31st  December,  there 
had  been  no  deaths  except  a  woman  of  seventy  five 
years,  and  two  children  under  twelve.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  Methodist  Missionaries,  were  to  leave 
Liberia  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  ship  Argus  for 
Boston.  Their  object  is,  to  procure  a  reiiilorcement 
and  recruit  their  health.  They  are  soon  to  return  to 
the  Colony,  as  is  also  Mr.  Temple,  a  colored  Assist. 
ant  missionary,  who  has  arrived  in  the  schr.  Edgar 
at  this  port.  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  also  arrived  in  the 
Edgar,  is  about  to  proceed  to  Kentucky  for  his  family. 
The  general  health  of  the  Colony  is  good.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Tem- 
ple and  Jon$8,  and  are  happy  to  state  that  they  are  in 
excellent  spirits  in  regard  to  the  Colony,  and  think 
it  the  best  place  for  the  colored  man  which  the  world 
afTords.  Mr.  Temple  has  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  fever.  Anntfxed  is  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Finney,  Colonial  Agent,  to  R.  S.  Finley, 
Esq. 

Monrovia,  May  10, 1834. — Mr.  Temple,  the  last  oi 
the  band  of  Presbyterian  missionaries  who  landed  in 
Africa  the  first  of  January  last  to  try  its  perils,  will 
hand  you  this  note,  and  communicate  more  at  length 
the  tidings  my  pen  is  loth  to  speiik. 

Mr.  T.  will,  I  trust,  do  good  while  at  home.  He 
is  desirous  of  ordination  and  expects  to  return  very 
soon.  The  vessel  sails  in  about  two  hours,  and  time 
is  short.  Our  losses  do  not  dishearten  nie.  I  trust 
the  church  will  not  be  discouraged.  God  is  about  to 
try  us,  but  I  hope  some  good  will  be  found,  and  faith 
which  shall  not  tremble  though  a  thousand  fall 
From  Liberia  papers  received  at  this  office. 

Monrovia,  Jan.  29— Native  Coffee  Trees.— Fox 
fessor  Wright,  in  the  Colonization  debate  between 
him  and  Mr.  Finley,  was  positive  that  coffee  trees 
were  not  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  but 
came  from  an  African  Island.  If  the  Professor  would 
take  the  trouble  to  pay  us  a  visit,  we  would  show  him 
a  dozen  varieties  of  the  coffee  plant,  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  growing  spontaneously  in  our  woods. 

Grand  Bassa  Settlement. — Recent  accounts  from 
Edina,  represent  this  settlement  in  a  most  flourish, 
ing  condition,  and  so  industrious  had  the  settlers  been, 
that  15  shingled  houses  had  already  been  erected. — 
The  i-ec«nt  purchase  of  the  Devil's  Bush,  had  given 


great  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  but  little  jti me 
would  elapse,  when  that  spot,  so  long  consecrated  to 
the  unhallowed  rites  of  Moloch,  would  be  covered 
with  Christian  inhabitants. 

Monrovia,  Feb.  25. — Hovses  for  New  Emigrants. 
Two  extensive  buildings  (one  of  which  is  nearly  com. 
pleted)  are  now  erecting  in  a  pleasant  part  of  our  town 
for  the  reception  of  new  comers. 

Erection  of  a  Light  House  on  Cape  Messurado. — It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  Light  House  on  Cape  Messu. 
rado,  for  the  benefit  of  our  infant  commerce.  The 
want  has  long  been  felt,  and  several  ship.masters 
have  wondered  that  a  small  tax  had  not  been  levied 
before  now,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

Erection  of  a  Sawmill. — Measures  are  in  train  for 
the  erection  of  a  Sawmill  on  the  creek  nearly  opposite 
Millsburgh,  on  the  St.  Paul's  River.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  not  one  or  two  steam  mills  in  operation  for 
sawing  lumber,,  as  the  natives  have  lately  adop'-ed  the 
commendable  plan  of  rafting  down  logs  suitable  for 
sawing,  to  our  water's  edge ;  and  now  they  have 
adopted  the  plan  themselves,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  thgm  so  employed,  if  suitable  encourage- 
ment is  held  o«t. 

Price  of  Rice  and  Coffee  in  the  Settlement. — From 
a' perusal  of  a  late  number  of  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  which  has  been  politely  furnished  us 
by  the  Editor,  a  person  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
our  Colonists  really  paid]Jat  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
pound  for  rice,  and  70  cents  for  coflfee.  This  is 
something  new  to  us  and  our  readers,  to  hear  that 
African  rice  has  been  sold  by  the  pound  in  our  mar- 
ket. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we 
have  never  known  rice,  (in  times  of  greatest  scarcity, 
which  is  during  the  rains,  before  the  new  rice  is  fit  for 
cutting,)  to  sell  for  more  than  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  bushel.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  rate,  at  which 
rice  should  be  quoted,  will  be,  to  put  it  down  at  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents  the  bushel ;  as  during  the  sea- 
son when  all  prudent  persons  should  lay  in  their  rice, 
it  can  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  of. 
ten  for  less.  Estimating  a  bushel  at  sixty-eight 
pounds,  it  would  then  give  nearly  two  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  instead  of  twenty  .five.  A  wide  difference. 
Coffee  grows  wild  around  us,  and  if  a  little  encou. 
ragement  was  held  out  to  the  natives,  might  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  rate,  at  least  enough  for  home 
consumption. 

Our  Colonists  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
culture  of  this  important  berry,  but  we  know  one 
family,  who  have  for  years  raised  more  than  enough 
for  their  own  consumption  from  trees  of  their  own 
planting.  We  have  never  seen  sixty  cents  per  poimd 
paid  for  coffee  yet,  and  we  are  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
been. 


Latest  from  Europe. — By  the  ship  New  York, 
Captain  Hoxie,  which  arrived  last  night  from  Liver 
pool,  from  which  port  she  sailed  on  the  26th  May 
we  have  received  London  papers  to  the  25th  inclt 
sive.  The  Manchester,  Capt.  Swift,  had  already  put 
us  in  possession  of  Paris  dates  of  the  24th ;  and  by  the 
France,  whieh  arrived  to-day,  our  files  are  CT>mpleted 
up  to  that  time.  The  French  parpers  are  devoted  to 
the  obsequies  of  Lafayette,  with  which  the  Parisians 
seem  to  be  wholly  engrossed  n  London,  the  criti- 
cal political  topic  of  Churc  Reform  was  n«t  less 
absorbing.  ••  It  again,"  says  a  London  paper, 
"  formed  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  The  Tory  Tempo- 
ral Peers  and  some  of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelates, 
amused  themselves  with  vehement  discourses  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  brought  in  the 
Bills  for  the  suppression  of  Pluralities  and  Non.Re- 
sidence ;  that  is  to  say,  for  moving  their  first  read- 
ing without  a  more  formal  notice  to  their  Lordships. 
We  think  that  the  Peers  would  better  consult  their 
public  reputation  if  they  would  interest  themselves 
more  liberally  in  the  subject  matter  of  Church  abuses 
and  their  remedies." 

It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  French  papers,  that 
M.  Lafitte  entertained  the  project  of  proposing  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  body  of  General  LA. 
FAYETTE  should  be  deposited  in  the  Pantheon, 
but  renounced  it  on  learning  that  it  was  the  decided 
wish  of  the  family  that  the  directions  of  the  deceased 
as  to  his  interment  should  be  scrupulously  followed. 

All  the  ministerial  papers  contain  eulogies  on  thisi 


consistent  and  persevering  friend  of  human  liberty. 
The  military  honors  paid  to  him  were  those  which 
belong  to  a  General  in  Chief.  The  account  of  the 
funeral  will  be  foimd  below. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  addreM- 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  to  his  Son,  in 
reply  to  one  from  him  announcing  his  father's  death- 

Sir,  and  Dear  Colleague. — The  Chamber  has 
learned,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  loss  she  has  just  sus- 
tained. The  death  of  General  Lafavette  deprives 
the  Chamber  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members 
—of  a  great  citizen,  whom  liberty  has  ever  found 
Irithful  to  her  cause,  in  every  period  when  she  need- 
ed a  defender.  The  revolution  of  July  found  him 
again  at  the  head  of  that  brave  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  whose  patriotism  and  devotion  have  never 
failed  to  comport  with  the  device  of  "  Liberty,  public 
order,"  inscribed  on  their  banners. 

The  name  of  General  Lafayette  will  ever  remain 
celebrated  in  our  annals.  He  will  appear  there 
amongst  the  principal  founders  of  the  Constitutional 
jmonarchy,  which  he  with  us,  cheered  onward  in  its 
cou''se,  and  which,had  his  best  wishes.  Accept,  &c. 
Signed,  DuriN. 

France. — "  The  Parisian  papers  (says  a  London 
paper,)  continue  to  be  much  taken  up  with  remarks 
[upon  the  character  of  Lafavette,  to  whose  memory, 
I  with  the  exception  oi  the  Carlist  party,  they  do  the 
justice  which  we  have  ourselves  already  rendered 
|to  him,  of  being  a  most  respectable  private  charac- 
ter, an  ardent  patriot,  bnt  net  very  profound  politi- 
cian." 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and  from 
the  public  character  of  the  deceased,  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  General,  was 
invested  by  the  Government  with  all  the  imposing 
pomp  which  the  attendance  of  numerous  l>odies  of 
military  never  fail  to  give  to  processions  of  this  de. 
scription,  and  of  the  National  Guards,  who  came  for- 
ward in  immense  numbers,  to  join  in  giving  effect  to 
this  parting  act  of  homage  to  their  venerable  col- 
i  league. 

Funeral  af  Lafayette. 

From  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
May,  the  Rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honore,  in  which  the  hotel 
of  the  late  lamented  Lafayette  is  situated,  and  every 
street  and  passage  in  its  vicinity,  was  crowded  with 
citizens  of  Paris,  hastening  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  illustrious  de. 
ceased. 

The  funeral  ceremony  (says  Galignani's  Messen- 
ger, from  the  public  character  of  the  deceased,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Ge- 
neral, was  invested  by  the  Government  with  all  the 
imposing  pomp  which  the  attendance  of  numerous  bo. 
dies  of  military  never  fails  to  give  to  processions  of  this 
description  ;  while  the  attendance  of  the  National 
Guards,  who  came  forward  in  immense  numbers,  to 
join  in  giving  effect  to  this  parting  act  of  homage 
to  their  venerable  colleague,  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Church  of  the  Assnmp. 
tion,  where  the  funeral  ceremony  was  to  be  perform, 
ed,  and  from  thence  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Boulevard,  and  every  spot  near 
which  the  procession  was  to  paas,  showed  the  extent 
of  the  popularity,  and  the  affectionate  esteem  with 
which  the  deceased  was  regarded  by  every  class. 

About  half  past  seven  the  members  of  the  various 
deputations  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  procession 
began  to  arrive  at  the  hotel,  which  was  handsomely 
hung  with  black.  Among  these  were  numbers  of 
stafl'  officers,  of  the  troops,  and  the  national  guards. 
Detachments  of  infantry  were  placed  as  guards  of 
honor  in  the  commencement  of  the  Rue  de  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore,  the  Rue  Royale.  the  Rue  St. 
Florentin,  and  other  points  by  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  nine  the  body  was  brought 
down  and  deposited  in  the  hearse,  which  was  deco. 
rated  with  twelve  tri-coiored  flags,  three  at  each 
comer ;  it  was  surmounted  by  plumes,  and  had  the 
letter  L  on  various  parts  of  the  drapery,  and  wee 
drawn  by  four  black  horses.  The  cordons  of  the 
hearse  were  held  by  four  persons  of  distinction, 
friends  of  the  deceased.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  preliminary  arrangements,  the  funeral  march 
struck  up,  and  the  cortege  began  to  move.  The 
hearse  was  preceded  by  muffled  drums,  depntationa 
from  various  legions  of  the  National  Guards  of  Pa. 
ris,  and  the  Banlieu,  the  Gist  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  and  a  regiment  ot  Red  Lancers.  The  hearse 
followed,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
Deputations  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies; 
other  deputations  followed,  from  various  public  bo- 
dies, among  whom  we  perceived  numbera  of  foreign  . 
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ers,  particularly  Americans  and  Poles.  These  were 
succeeded  by  Chrj»  de  Batillon  uf  the  National 
Guards  and  the  Line,  and  these  again  fuiluwed  b) 
other  dcUchniciits  ot  National  Guards  and  trno|>» 
of  the  Line,  headed  by  inutHed  drums  and  full  mili- 
tary band ;  two  pieces  of  caiinun,  and  detacliiiicnt  ul 
the  Ist  regiment  of  Artillery,  with  a  nuincruus  body 
of  cavalry  of  the  National  Guards.  Four  of  the  Kuyal 
carriages,  three  private  ones  of  the  General,  follow- 
cd  by  another  regiment  of  the  Lancers,  several  pri- 
vatfl  carriages,  and  a  body  of  Municipal  Guards, 
wound  up  the  procession. 

The  immense  crowds,  and  the  small  space  loit  for 
the  military,  occasioned  considerable  confuaiun  pre- 
vious to  arrivinj;  at  the  church,  for  want  of  room  the 
hearRe  •  eiHg  stopped  on  one  occasion  more  tliuii  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  coflin  was  then  taken  into 
the  church,  and  the  funeral  ceremony  being  perform, 
ed,  the  procession  again  proceeded  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  incalculable  cowds  assembled,  iias 
passed  the  Rue  de  la  r«i.\,  and  is  now  (as  we  are 
going  to  press)  far  advanced  un  the  Boulevard,  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity. 

All  the  MinieterH  (says  the  same  Gazette)  on  leav- 
ing the  Council  held  by  the  King  on  the  preceding 
day  at  the  Tuilleriee,  went  in  a  bt>dy  to  make  a  visit 
ot  condolence  to  the  family  of  Gen  Lafayette.  They 
were  received  by  M.  George  Lafayette,  and  were 
conducted  by  iiini  to  view  the  body.  An  immemte 
number  of  pcrtnons  of  all  clashes  called  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  inscribed  ilicir  names  as  participators 
in  the  general  grief. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  Paris,  held  on  the  21st  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Ameri 
can  Legation,  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  ap. 
propriate  manner ol  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the 
loss  they  and  their  country  have  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  great  and  good  Lafayette, — Thomas  \i. 
Barton,  Esq.  Charg6  d'Alfaircs  of  the  United  States, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dunscomb  Bradford, 
Esq.  American  Consul,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  ofl'ered  and  unan- 
imously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  of  the  death  of  our 
illustrious  fellow  citizen,  the  virtuous  Lafayette, 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret — 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  Uuitcd  States, 
now  in  Paris,  will  attend  in  a  body,  the  funeral  ot 
Lafayette,  in  testimony  of  the  high  respect  they  en- 
tertain for  his  exalted  character,  as  the  undcviating 
friend  and  defender  of  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  ofihose  of  the  human  race. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ad. 
dress  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  tdtnily  of  Gen. 
Lafayette,  expressive  of  their  deep  sympathy  in  the 
afflicting  di-peneation  with  which  il  han  pleased  Di- 
vine Providence  to  visit  them. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  testimony  of  their 
high  admiration  for  the  virtues  and  perfect  consisten- 
cy of  character  of  Lafayette,  through  a  long  life,  and 
under  the  most  arduous  circumstances,  they  will 
wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  three  months. 

On  the  itiotion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adams,  it  was  then 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  the  forcgoinjr  resolu- 
tions be  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
meeting  to  the  family  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  and 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  bo  published. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  French,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Blow,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  as  far  as  they 
are  represented  at  this  meeting,  each  furnish  a  ineiii- 
ber  to  constitute  the  committee  to  address  the  letter 
of  condolence  to  the    family  ot    General  Lafayette  : 
whereupon,    the  following  gentlemen,  representing 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union,  were,  on  the   motion 
of  Mr.  Hayne,  seconded  by  Alex.  Claxton,  Esq.  U. 
S.  Navy,  named  that  committee  : — 
Dr.  Wood,  of  Maine. 
N.  Niles,  Esq.  of  Vermont. 
Charles  Brotiks,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts. 
J.  Dennison,  Esq.  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  New  York. 
Philip  Kearney,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Tucker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Alexander  Claxton,  Esq.  U.  S.  N.  of  Maryland. 
Rev.  F.  S.  Mines,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  P.  Hayne,  Esq,  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Dugas,  of  Georgia. 
W.  P.  D*  Arusnient,  Esq.  of  Indiana.  J 
Dr.  A.  P.  Elston,  of  Kentucky. 
J.  S.  Pomer,  Ksq.  of  Mississippi,  and 
D.  Urquehart,  Esq.  of  Louisiana. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tewnsond,  Mr.  Barton  and 
Mr.  Brailford  were  ex  officio  placed  on  the  Commit, 
lee.    After  a  short  adjournment,  the  Chairman,  in  the 
nanio  of  the  Committee,   reported  a  letter  of  condo- 


lence to  the  family  of  General  Lafayette,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks,  it  was  resolved,  that  an 
eulogy  on  the  illustrious  character  of  the  revered  La- 
fayette be  delivered  before  the  American  citizens  at 
Psiris.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brewster,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Nilus,  it  was  also  resolved,  that  five  gentlemen 
be  named  by  the  Chair,  to  constitute  u  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
preceding  resolution ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Nile.s,  Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  Brevoort,  and  Mr. 
Brooks,  were  named  that  Committee.  It  was  then 
resolved,  that  the  proceedings  •f  this  meeting  be  com. 
nmnicated  by  its  Secretary  to  the  Legation  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  with  the  request  that  they  may 
be  recorded  on  the  books  thereof — and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Dog  Cheap. — It  is  stated  that  during  the  year  1833, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  30,000, Crosses  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  conferred  by  the  French  Government, 
and  that  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  present  year, 
the  number  granted  had  exceeded  18,000.  This  ap. 
proaches,  in  the  distribution  of  honors,  very  nearly 
to  the  principle  of  universal  suflVagc. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  voted  the  budget  of 
receipts,  and  has  thus  closed  its  labors.  It  will  pro. 
biibly  not  again  be  convoked,  except  to  hear  the  word 
dissolution.     AllJ'Vance  appears  tranquil   at  present. 

The  Marques  de  Fitzjames,  who  was  sentenced  by 
the  Court  of  Assizes  for  the  Sonnne,  to  imprismment 
tor  three  months,  for  chalking  on  the  wall  at  a 
public  inn,  the  words  •'  Vive  Henri  V."  has  sur- 
rendered himself  at  the  prison  at  Amiens,  to  under- 
go his  penalty. 

A  splendid  sword  has  been  subscribed  for,  and 
presented  to  Marshal  Gerard,  in  commemoration  of 
the  capture  of  Antwerp. 

In  1833  the  number  of  Volunteers  who  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  army,  amounted  to  559  L 

Spain. — [The  Cortes  ate  convoked  to  assemble  on 
the  S24tli  July.  The  Carlists  still  continue  to  struggle 
against  the  Government  of  the  Queen ;  and  one  of 
their  chiefs.  General  Zumalacaragiiy  is  accused  of 
acting  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  Colonel  O'Donnel, 
the  son  of  the  Count  D'Abisbal,  having  fallen  into  his 
hands,  the  following  is  given  as  the  dialogue  which 
occurred  between  him  and  Carlist's  General's  Aid-de. 
Camp,  before  bis  execution.] 

"  Aid-dc-camp  :  My  general  desires  mc  to  offer 
you  not  only  quarter,  but  your  continuation  of  your 
present  rank,  with  a  certain  command,  if  you  will 
swear  fidelity  to  the  King,  Don  Carlos  V." 

"  O'Donnel :  I  cannot  be  a  traitor  to  my  honor.  I 
have  sworn  fidelity  to  tiie  Queen,  as  well  as  to  the 
nation,  represented  by  its  Cortes.  I  have  no  other 
sovereign  than  those." 

"  Aid-de-caitip :  Reflect  well  on  what  you  say, 
colonel — the  death  of  an  officer  like  yourself  will 
be  pitiful. " 

'•  O'Donnel ;  To  die  for  my  country,  is  to  die  tor 
immortality." 

*'  Aid.de.camp :  And  what  shall  I  say  to  my 
general  ?  " 

"O'Donnel:  That  I  will  give  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  my  release,  but  that  if  my  release  is  to 
be  ofTected  ai  the  cost  of  a  perjured  oath,  I  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  lake  it. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  obstinacy,  O'Donnel  was 
ordered  to  be  shot.  He  marched  with  calmness  and 
serenity  to  the  ground,  exhorting  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  suffer  death  with  him  to  bear  their  fate  like 
men,  and  exclaimed  at  the  moment  that  the  word 
•  fire'  was  given — '  We  die  in  det'ence  of  the  Queen 
and  the  rights  of  the  nation." 

Madrid,  May  14. — I  have  received  the  Gazette 
in  time  for  the  Courier.  It  contains,  as  you  will  see, 
an  order  from  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  to  the  Captain,  j 
General  of  Ca<*tilc,  instructing  the  Sub  delegate  ofj 
Fomento  and  the  Corregidor  of  Madrid  to  prepare 
suitable  chambers  for  the  meeting  of  the  Courts  of 
both  one  and  the  other  Estainentos,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  24th  July  next.  The  order  is  dated 
Aranjucz,  May  12. 

The  same  Gazette  contains  a  Royal  order  appoint, 
ing  Jose  Martinez  de  San  Martin  to  the  post  of  Super- 
intendent General  of  the  Police  of  the  Kingdom,  asi 
well  as  some  orders  for  changes  in  the  municipality! 
of  Jerez,  near  Cadiz,  in  consequence  of  a  Carlist  dis- 
turbance which  took  place  there  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  Four  per  cents  yesterday  were  at  55  1-2. 
M.  Martinez,  a  merchant  of  Cadiz,  has  oTered  to 
equip  100  Urbanos  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Royal  Council  of  Spain  and  India  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  15lh  inst. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  this  morning  of  the 
capture  of  and  declaration  of  Cuimbra,  0u  the  8tli,  in 


favor  of  Donna  Maria,  and  of  the  junction  of  Rodil 
and  the  Duke  of  Terccira.  This  news  has  raised  the 
Funds  one  per  cent,  and  the  Fours  are  now  at  57. 

A  conspiracy  was  discovered  here  last  night,  th« 
particulars  of  which  have  not  transpired.  It  is  not  a. 
very  serious  matter. 

Portugal. — [The  news  from  Lisbon  is  to  the  efTecv 
thai  Figucras  and  Coimbra  have  surrendered  to  the 
Pedrottcs.  Both  are  said  to  have  fallen  without  a 
blow  being  struck.  Figueras  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Admiral  Napier,  and  Coimbra  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  forces  :  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Rodil,  and  the  latter  under  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Tercetra.  The  Miguelites  are  still 
strong  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  their  superiority 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  undisputed.] 

Doubts  continue  to  be  expressed,  in  consequence 
of  the  nun-arrival  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
from  Lisbon,  that  Don  Pedro  hesitstes  to  attach  his 
signature  to  the  State  Document ;  but  we  are  inform- 
ed, upon  what  we  consider  ^.mple  authority,  that  the 
Treaty  has  been  signed,  and  it  will  be  conveyed  to 
thin  country  by  the  Government  steamer,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  which  was  especially  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  Treaty  and  to  bring  back  the  docu- 
ment ratified. 

Germanv. — The  Augsburgh  Gazette  of  the  18th 
of  May,  has  the  following,  of  the  11th,  fiom  Vien. 
na  : — '■  The  Spring  Festival  will  be  celebrated  to- 
morrow  by  a  dejeuner  danaant  in  the  Imperial  Gar- 
dens ;  all  the  Diplomatists  are  invited.  Most  of 
the  Germanic  Ministers  have  requested  audiences 
of  leave,  which  indicates  that  the  Congress  is  al>out 
to  close.  The  Emperor  will  quit  the  capital  for 
Schoinbrunn  on  the  13th.'' 

SwiTiKRLAND. — The  National  Genevoit,  in  a  post, 
script  of  the  9th  of  May,  says — ••  A  traveller  from 
Rumeltz  tells  us  a  corps  of  troops,  stated  at  50,000 
men,  is  expected  in  Savoy ;  it  was  even  said  that 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  them."  Fifty 
thousand  Fiedmontese  !  a  large  number.  The  Jour- 
nal adds : — •'  Several  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted 
on  their  carriages,  in  order  that  our  ramparts  may 
be  properly  armed  in  case  of  need." 

England. — Ijmdon,  May  24.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  yesterday,  several  petitions  were  presented 
for  the  protection  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
against  the  claims  ot  the  Dissenters.  Some  petitions 
were  also  presented,  praying  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  favor  of  the  Dissenters 
claims. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  on  presenting  petitions  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church,  admitted  that  the  real 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters  ought,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  to  be  redressed.  But  he  called  upon 
their  Lordships  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  place 
that  body  in  the  'vantage  ground,  by  which  they  might 
be  enabled  to  continue  the  attack  that  they  had  avow- 
edly made  against  the  Established  Church.  He  trust- 
ed that  their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him,  and 
not  give  their  assent  to  any  thing  that  would  endanger 
thelsafety  of  that  fabric. 

Wc  hear  that  it  is  finally  determined  that  all  fo> 
reign  papers  shall  be  admitted  into  England  by  pay- 
ment  of  three-halfpence  per  paper,  and  that  the  same 
|)08tagu  will  be  exacted  for  all  English  papers  for. 
warded  to  the  Continent.  It  is  asserted,  but  we  can- 
not  believe  it,  that  none  but  newsmen  registered  for 
the  purpose,  will  be  allowed  to  receive  papers  from 
the  Continent. — [Morning  Chronicle] 

Belgium. — A  letter  from  Frankfort,  dated  May  2d, 
says — 

*'  The  difliculties  in  which  the  question  of  the  ces- 
sion  of  part  of  Luxemburg  to  Belgium  are  involved  do 
not  appear  likely  to  be  soon  surmounted.  The  Dutch 
Envoy  often  finds  it  necessary  to  ask  for  new  instruc 
lions  from  his  Court,  and  no  progress  is  made.  As 
for  the  Austrian  Envoy,  Baron  Yon  Neumann,  his  time 
seems  almost  entirely  occupied  in  journies  from  Bi. 
berich  to  Frankfort,  and  from  Frankfort  to  Biberich. 
He  too  appears  to  be  very  much  in  want  of  instruc 
tions." 

The  Prince  of  Orange  has  returned  to  the  Hague 
from  the  army. 


{ 


The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  12th  has  the  fol. 
lowing : — 

Brig  General  Santa  Anna,  Vanstaveren,  five  days 
from  Tampico,  reports  thai  a  new  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Mexico,  that  the  treopsof  Orizava  and 
Cordova  had  declared  for  a  militarr  government,  and 
to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  apostolic 
forms  and  rules  ;  that  the  troopsof  Pucblahaddeclar. 
ed  for  religion  in  the  same  tone,  but  to  sustain  the 

U Federal    government ;  that    there  had    been  same 
blood  shed  in  Puebla ;  that  the  Northern  States  of 
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Zacalecaa  and  San  Louis  Potosi,  had  determined  to 
lustaiu  the  forma  in  religion  and  the  prassnt  govern 
went.  ^ 

SUMMARY. 

Appointments  bv  the  President, 
Bv  ond   with  the  advice  and  consent  oj  the  Senate. 

John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  thu  place  of 
lA)uia  McLane,  reaigned. 

Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  in  the 
place  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  rejected.    | 

William  S.  Holabird,  to  be  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut. 

Thomaa  Turner  and  Fleet  Smith,  to  be  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Scott  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Alexandria,  in  said  District. 

Pensacola,  June  14. — Naval. — The  U.  S.  sloop  oi 
War  Vandalia,  left  here,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  search,  we  understand,  of  the 
«ch)oner  Experiment.  Since  the  Experiment  left 
Havana,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  her.  Fearing 
tbst  some  accident  may  have  happened  to  her,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  squadron  has  promply 
despatched  the  Vandalia  in  quest  of  her.  Wo  learn 
tbai  the  Experiment  left  this  port  with  only  five 
treeks'  provisions  of  board,  and  she  has  been  absent 
upwards  of  seven  weeks. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  following  para> 
(rapk,  should  not  be  forgotten : 

Some  time  ago,  the  British  Government  sent  to 
that  of  France  a  complete  set  of  its  Parliamentary 
paper8,con8istingof  about  600  volumes  folio — the  re- 
mit was  a  similar  present  from  the  Government  to 
ours. 

A  present  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  has 
been  sent  to  the  prmcipal  Libraries  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  well,  as  it  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a 
reciprocal  exchange  on  future  occasions.  We  know 
from  experience  that  American  constitutional  docu- 
ments are  almost  impossible  to  be  found  in  London. 
Having  had  occasion  a  few  years  since,  to  refer  to 
lom^  works  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  con- 
siderable Library  in  America,  we  searched  some  of 
ihi  public  Libraries  in  London,  but  in  vain.  We  have 
often  heard  this  complaint  from  others. — [Montreal 
Advertiser.] 

Cholera  at  Cincinnati. — The  Cincinnati  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  23d  ult.  says  :  "  We  hear  of  repeated 
cases  of  cholera  in  thiscity.some  of  which  have  proved 
tatal.  Many  complain  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 

Among  the  deaths  at  Louisville,  of  cholera,  are 
those  of  John  F.  Anderson,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Anderson  &  Co. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Grey,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Jackson  Grey,  of  the 
New  Orleans  theatrical  company.  It  has  been  made 
certain,  that  those  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
h»ve  been  poison»d  by  partaking  of  food  prepared  for 
a  wedding  party,  were  cases  of  cholera. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says : — •«  The  Cincinnati 
Republican  has  been  misinformed  in  several  particu. 
Urs  concerning  the  recent  deaths  in  this  place.  The 
cuatard  was  not  served  to  the  company  at  tlie  wedding, 
but  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  guests  next  day.  It 
was  a  day  or  two  betore  any  were  attacked ;  the 
number  was  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen,  of  whom 
about  eleven  have  died.  There  is  great  doubt  whe- 
ther  any  poison  has  been  employed ;  none  has  been 
delected  with  certainty,  in  the  examinations  which 
have  taken  place.  The  P'aculty  of  Louisville  have 
bad  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  and  are  about  equally 
divided  in  opinion  whether  poison  was  or  was  not 
used." 
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The  Rev.  Wm.M.  Carmichal  has  resigned  the 
Rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Rye,  Westchester  co., 
and  accepted  that  of  St.  James',  Hyde  Park,  Dutch- 
ess county. — [Churchman.] 

The  schr.  Sabina,  at  New  Orleans,  reports  the 
wreck  of  the  schr.  New  Packet,  Capt.  Ramsdeil, 
which  took  place  on  the  30th  May,  at  the  bar  of 
Aransns.  She  is  a  total  wreck.  We  learn  (says 
the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  18th)  by  the  mate, 
that  82  of  the  Irish  emigrants  which  went  out  in  the 
N.  P.,  died  of  the  cholera  before  they  reached  Aran 
sas,  together  with  three  of  the  crew. 

We  find  in  the  Boston  Liberator,  Mr.  Garrison's 
paper,  the  following  notice,  the  Editor  vouches  for 
the  character  of  the  advertiser,  and  certifies  that  he 
is  serious  in  his  proposals,  and  it  is  actuated  by  dis- 
mterested  and  general  motives: — 

A  Friend  of  Equal  right,  is  convinced  that  our 
colored  brethern  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  ail  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  claimed  by  the  whites ; 
that  prejudice  against  color  is  extremely  absurd : 
and  that  as  long  as  this  prejudice  exists,  its  victims 
will  feel  tiie  yoke  of  oppression  crushing  them  to  the 
earth.  He  lakes  the  liberty  also  to  state,  (being  him- 
self what  is  termed  a  white  man,)  should  he  meet 
with  a  suitable  opportunity,  he  is  convinced  that  it 
would  be  his  duty,  and  it  is  his  determination  to  bear 
testimony  against  this  prejudice  by  marrying  a  Color, 
ed  Woman. 

Information  would  be  thankfully  received  of  any 
young  respectable,  and  intelligent  colored  Woman, 
(entirely  or  chiefly  of  African  descent,)  who  would 
be  willing  to  endure  the  insults  and  reproaches  that 
would  be  heaped  upon  her  for  being  the  partner  of  a 
white  man  ;  and  who  is  either  in  low  circumstances, 
or  would  be  willing  to  cede  all  she  has  or  may  have 
of  this  world's  goods,  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  that  the  mouths  of  gainsayers  may  be  stop- 
ped. Information  sent  by  letter  (post  paid)  to  E 
K.,  Chester,  Penn.  will  meet  with  due  attention. 

P Locusts. — The  Flatbush  woods  are  swarin- 
ing  with  locusts,  which  the  warm  weather 
seems  to  have  emancipated  from  their  chrysalis. 
They  are  rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary  green 
locusts,  with  black  bodies,  red  eyes,  and  yellow 
legs  and  wings. — [L.  I.  Star.] 

[For  tub  New  Yore  American.] 
Ti antlaled  from  the  French. 

Can  Love  exist  without  Jealousy  7 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  stoics,  who  had 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  ancient  philosoperc, 
could  by  their  discipline  procure  their  followers  an 
exemption  from  every  kind  of  passion.  They  knew 
very  well  that  the  passions  were  so  natural  to  them, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  destroy  in  man  what 
was  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  constitution.  Sene 
ca,  who{wasthe  master  of  that  sect,  freely  confessed 
that  the  wise  man  cannot  prevent  emoiiens  from  ris- 
ing in  his  soul,  but  that  reason  can  prevent  their 
swelling  into  excess.  We  are  a  compound  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material :  our  spirits  assimilate  us 
to  the  angels,  and  our  bodies  partake  of  the  animal 
nature.  On  the  one  hand,  Moses  informs  us  that  the 
angels  have  been  envious  and  presumptuous,  and  on 
the  other,  we  see  everyday  that  animals  give  alooae 
to  unrestrained  passions.  We  know  that  maladies 
are  as  natural  to  man  as  his  passions,  and  that  no  one 
has  ever  attained  exemption  from  tkem.  The  body  is 
composed  of  parts  so  diflferent  in  temperament,  and 
we  are  exposed  to  so  many  accidents,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  escape  all  bodily  discomfort.  Some 
maladies  are  severe,  and  others  slight ;  some  men 
who  have  a  good  temperament  arc  never  troubled 
with  any  but  slight  disorders,  which  soon  pass  away. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  passions  of  the  heart ;  and 
wise  men,  who  admit  they  are  not  exempt  I'rom  them, 
tell  us  they  have  none  but  slight  emotions,  and  (hat 
while  in  some  the  passions  are  so  powerful  as  to  be 
dominant,  in  others,  their  hold  is  not  so  strong  but 
that  they  may  be  controled  by  salutary  remedies. 

Since,  then,  the  passions  are  natural  to  man,  jea- 
lousy,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  is  com- 
pared by  the  Scriptures  to  death  and  hell,  jealousy, 
the  offspring  of  love,  we  are  constrained  to  believe, 
will  never  give  absolute  quarter  to  any  who  love- 
We  will  expatiate  a  little  ia  proof  of  this. 

There  is  no  need  of  our  entering  here  into  a  de. 
scription  of  love.  The  reader  will  find  many  books 
which  unfold  its  nature  ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  speak 
of  jealousy,  which  is  its  offspring.  We  have  said 
elsewhere  that  beauty  in  a  person  of  a  differ- 
cnt  sex  has  fascinations  so  great  that  it  enchains 
us,  even  against  our  will,  and  whatever  resistance 
we  make  is  insufficient  to  defend  us  against  its  at- 


tacks. Such  are  its  attractions  that  it  gets  within 
our  hearts  and  avquires  the  mastery  of  our  inclina- 
tions. When  love  is  ardent,  it  keeps  the  imaga  of 
the  loved  object  present  to  our  thoughts,  though  the 
object  be  absent,  and  the  individual  takes  pleasure  in 
discoursing  of  the  loved  one.  A  mind  that  is  in 
this  state,  is  not  capable  of  accurate  discrimination, 
it  receives  incorrect  ideas  mingled  with  the  true  ; 
dclu^ioiis  slip  in  and  impose  themselves  upon  it,  and 
it  is  led  to  distrust, by  the  suspicions  and  conjectures 
It  fabricates.  Perhaps  a  man  fears  that  he  has  not  saf- 
ficient  agreeable  qualities  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
loved  individaal,  and  thence  entertaiiM  fears  that  she 
is  inconstant,  and  that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him. 
The  weakness  of  our  nature  and  the  delasions  of 
love  then  transmvte  these  conjectures  into  proolK, 
and  these  doubts  into  convictions,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  we  may  receive  from  the  individual. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  love  ardently  without  jealou- 
sy ;  for  after  having  atuined  that  high  degree  of 
passion  in  which  the  ckangeablenesa  of  our  nature 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue,  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  into  coldness  or  hatred,  at  which  we 
arrive  as  we  pasp  through  the  gate  of  jealousy. — 
Celsus,  the  illustrious  physician,  who  was  a  roaster 
of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  tells  us  that  a 
man  who  is  become  more  corpulent  than  is  ueual 
with  him,  should  be  in  apprehensions  of  falling  sick, 
j because  things  in  tiiis  world  being  inconstant,  h« 
jcannot  continue  long  in  his  usual  exuberance  of 
; health.  In  like  manner,  the  intelligent  observer, 
I  when  he  sees  a  man  the  slav«  of  excessive  and  ex- 
itravagaut  love,  knows  that  it  cannot  long  bo  main- 
{tained  in  the  same  state.  We  might  here  intrednco 
jthe  similitude  ef  sheet  iron  etoves  ;  soon  kot  and 
I  soon  cold  again. 

I  A  person  excited  by  a  strong  passion,  cannot  judge 
fairly.  The  mind  perplexed  witli  difficulties,  and  un. 
table  to  separate  the  tangled  web,  is  brought  into  wild 
■  disorder,  and  is  subject  to  continual  vascillation.  Af- 
ter having  combated  appearances,  and  cut  off  ona  of 
the  heads  of  the  hydra,  it  yields  again  to  the  whimsies 
lof  love  ;  takes  chimeras  for  truths,  and  the  hydra  re- 
produces  ten  heads  for  the  one  it  had  lost.  Then 
:again  seeking  by  all  methods  to  disengage  itaelf  from 
the  doubts  it  has  conjured  up,  curiosity  is  roused, 
and  examines  every  trifling  cirriitnstancc.  The  ob. 
ject  is  watched  with  a  scrutinizing  and  severe  espion. 
age.  This  extravagant  mode  of  proceeding  renders 
the  matter  worse,  and  instead  of  efTectiag  a  cure,  ag- 
gravates the  disorder.  I'his  is  what  the  ancients  in. 
tended  to  convey  by  the  fable  they  have  narrated,  that 
Vulcan  disgusted  with  the  infidelities  of  his  wife,  re. 
solved  to  revcnjre  himself  upon  her  by  proclaiming 
his  jealousy  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods,  expect. 
ing  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  this  pubUc  dis. 
closure  brought  him  into  disgrace  among  them,  and 
they  drove  him  from  Heaven,  and  his  fiall  to  earth 
brought  upon  him  the  discomfort  of  a  broken  limb 
and  perpetual  lameness.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  jea- 
lous ;  for  tiie  sake  of  ex|K>sing  the  frailty  of  their 
wives,  they  draw  upon  themselves  the  derision  of  the 
world,  and  fix  a  laFiing  stain  upon  tluir  own  repute 
lion. 

I  Tfiey  who  are  accustomed  frem  youth  to  control 
their  passions,  msy  with  ease  prevent  them  frora 
'quickening  into  tumultuous  precipitation.  Julius 
Cesar  had  such  force  of  mind,  that,  though  he  had 
;  sufficient  cause  (or  jealousy,  he  never  succumbed  to 
this  horrible  paseioo.  That  illustrious  man  did  not 
clamor  in  public  about  his  domestic  injuries.  H« 
knew  that  if  he  did,  even  boys  would  deride  him. 

Women  are  by  nature  more  subject  to  jealousy 
than  men.  Being  more  feeble,  they  stand  in  naad 
<of  masculine  protectioa  and  succor,  and  are  appro. 
jhensive  of  losing  the  affection  of  one  from  wkoiu 
•  they  expect  them  ;  and  as  they  are  also  more  con. 
stant  than  men,  the  stream  of  their  love  flowing  ron- 
stsntly  towards  the  same  object  wears  a  deeper 
chaiuiel.  and  we  have  olvserved  that  jealousy  is  sel- 
dom the  attendant  of  any  love  but  that  which  ia 
strong  and  ardent. 

Great  minds  can  generalliy,  by  the  force  ef  reason, 
resist  jealousy,  which  they  receive  only  at  the  gate, 
without  admitting  it  into  the  mansion.  A  prudent- 
man,  says  Arisiotle,  ought  to  know  the  honor  that 
j  is  due  to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself,  and  not 
j  wilfully  bring  any  cloud  over  it,  to  otiscure  its  bhU 
'liancy. 

I  Having  in  this  chapter  been  led  a  little  out  of  my 
I  way  by  the  consideration  of  a  passion  which  is  a 
blot  upon  love's  escutcheon,  I  shall  in  my  next  chap, 
ler  inquire  whether  the  gay  and  frolicsome,  or  the 
timid  and  diffident,  are  most  ardent  in  their  attach, 
ments  ;  and  shall  also  offer  seme  considerations  oa 
the  question  which  is  the  easier,  to  gain  the  alTeo. 
lion  of  a  temale  or  to  retain  it. 
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Beaudock's  Defeat. — We  extract,  to-day,  fr«ni 
the  appendix  to  Sparks'^  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Washington,  a  notice  of  the  French  account  of  this 
affair,  which  will  be  found  interesting.  It  corres- 
ponds generally  with  that  given  by  Gen.  Lafayette, 
of  the  same  affair,  while  last  in  this  country,  but 
differs  in  one  point.  It  seems  Captain  Beaujeau,  who 
■uggested  and  led  the  expedition  from  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  was  killed,  and  that  the  victory  was  com- 
pleted by  Capl.  Dumas  ;  and  it  must  have  been  from 
the  latter  that  the  Monsieur  DuContrecoeur  snatched 
the  laurels. — [Pittsburg  Gaz  ] 

"  No  circumstantial  account  of  this  affair  has  ever 
been  published  by  the  French,  or  has  it  hitherto  been 
known  from  any  authentic  source  what  numbers 
were  engaged  on  their  side.  Washington  conjec- 
tured, as  stated  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  no 
more  than  three  hundred,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  considers  thera  at  most  as  not 
exceeding  four  hundred.  The  truth  is,  there  was  no 
accurate  information  on  the  subject,  and  writers 
have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  conjecture. 

In  the  archives  of  the  War  Department,  at  Paris, 
I  found  three  separate  narratives  ol  this  event,  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  all  brief  and  imperftct,  but  one  of 
them  apparently  drawn  up  by  a  person  on  the  spot. 
From  these,  I  have  collected  the  following  particu- 
lars \. 

M.  de  Contrecceur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
firaddock  and  the  British  regiments  in  Virginia.  Af- 
ter  his  remove  from  Will's  Creek,  French  and  In- 
dian scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who  watched 
bis  motions,  reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and 
the  route  he  was  pursuing.  His  army  was  represent- 
ed to  consist  of  three  thousand  men.  M.de  Contre- 
coear  was  hesitating  what  measures  to  take,  believ- 
ing his  small  force  wholly  inadequate  to  encounter  so 
formidable  an  army,  when  M.  de  Beaujcu,  a  captain 
in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a  detach- 
ment of  French  and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in 
their  march.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  was  first 
to  be  obtained.  A  large  body  of  them  was  then  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  and  M.  tk;  Beau- 
jeu  t  pjned  to  tbem  his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid. 
This  they  at  first  declined,  giving  as  a  reason  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  impossibility  of' 
lucceas.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  talk  with  him  again  the  next  morning. 
They  still  adhered  to  their  first  decision,  and  when 
M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire  the 
result  of  their  deliberation,  they  told  him  a  second 
time  that  they  could  not  go.  This  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  enterprize,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
it.  Being  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  affability,  and 
araor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  savages,  he  said  to 
them — "  I  am  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  ene- 
my. What !  will  you  suffer  your  father  to  go  out 
■lone  ?  I  am  sure  we  shall  conquer."  With  this 
spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a  manner  that  pleased 
the  Indians,  and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  sub- 
dued their  unwillingness,  and  they  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that 
the  £nglish  were  within  six  leagues  of  the  Fort.  This 
day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  making  preparations, 
and  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  attack.  Two  other 
captains,  Dumas  and  Lieuery,  were  joined  with  M. 
de  Beaujeu,  and  also  four  lieutenants,  six  ensigns, 
and  two  cadets.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  they 
were  all  in  readiness,  and  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  first  inten- 
tion to  make  a  stand  at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  En- 
glish while  crossing  the  river,  and  then  retreat  to  the 
ambtiscade  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  contest 
actually  commenced.  The  trees  on  the  bank  of  tiie 
river  atforded  a  good  opportunity  to  effect  this  ina- 
ncBuvre,  in  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since  the 
artillery  could  be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy, 
where  every  man  was  protected  by  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  English  would  be  exposed  to  a  point 
blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.  As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  execute  this  part  of  the  plan. 

The  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river, 
when  the  French  and  Indians  reached  the  defiles  on 
the  rising  ground,  where  they  posted  themselves,  and 
waited  till  Braddock's  advanced  columns  came  up. 
This  was  a  signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made 
at  first  in  front,  and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge 
trom  the  British,  that  the  Indians  believed  it  pro. 
ceeded  from  artillery,  and  showed  symptoms  of  wa- 
vering and  retreat.  At  this  moment,  M.  de  Beaujeu 
was  killed,  and  the  command  devolving  on  M.  Du- 
mas, he  ahowed  great  presence  of  mind  in  rallying 


the  Indians,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to 
the  wings  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  he  with 
the  French  troops  would  maintain  the  position  in  front. 
This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  attack 
became  general.  The  action  was  warm  and  severely 
contested  for  a  short  time  ;  but  the  English  fought  in 
the  European  method,  firing  at  random,  which  had 
little  effect  in  the  woods,  while  the  Indians  fired  from 
concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  every  shot 
brought  down  a  man.  The  English  columns  soon  got 
into  confusion ;  the  yell  of  the  savages,  with  which 
the  woods  reseunded,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took  to  flight,  and  re. 
sisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore 
any  degree  of  order  in  their  escape.  The  rout  was 
complete,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  left  covered 
with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  artillery,  am- 
munition, provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  English  ar- 
my. The  Indians  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage, 
which  prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  English  in 
their  flight. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at 
the  time  by  the  French  «fficers,  and  sent  home  to 
their  government.  In  regard  to  the  numbers  engag* 
ed,  there  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three  state, 
ments.  The  largest  number  reported  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  French  and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  Indians;  and  the  smallest,  two  hundred 
and  thirty. three  French  and  Canadians,  and  six  hun. 
d  red  Indians.  If  we  take  a  medium,  it  will  make 
the  whole  number  led  out  by  M.  de  Beaujeu  at  least 
eight  hundred  and  fifty.  In  an  imperfect  return,  three 
officers  were  stated  to  be  killed,  and  four  wounded ; 
about  thirty  soldiers  and  Indians  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  view,  the  result 
of  the  action  will  appear  much  less  wonderful,  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  And  this  wonder  will 
be  still  diminished,  when  another  circumstance  is 
recurred  to,  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and 
that  is,  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought.  This  part  uf  the  description,  so  essen 
tial  to  the  understanding  of  military  operations,  and 
above  all  in  the  present  instance,  has  never  been 
touched  upon,  it  is  believed,  by  any  writer.  We 
have  seen  that  Braddock's  advanced  columns,  after 
crossing  the  valley  extending  for  hearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  margin  of  the  river,  began  to  move  up  a  hill, 
so  uniform  in  its  ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than 
an  inclined  plane  of  a  somewhat  crowning  form. — 
Down  this  inclined  surface  extended  two  ravines, 
beginning  near  together  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  proceed, 
ing  in  different  directions  till  they  terminated  m  the 
valley  below.  In  these  ravines  the  French  and  Indi- 
dians  were  concealed  and  protected.  At  this  day 
they  arc  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  sufficient  in 
extent  to  contain  at  least  a  thousand  men.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees 
and  long  grass,  so  that  the  ravines  were  entirely  hid- 
den from  view,  till  they  were  approached  within  a 
few  feet.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although  the 
place  is  cleared  from  trees,  and  converted  into  pas- 
ture, they  are  perceptible  only  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance. By  this  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
battle  ground,  the  mystery,  that  the  British  conceiv- 
ed themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invisible  foe, 
is  solved.  Such  was  literally  the  fact.  They  were 
so  paraded  between  the  ravines,  that  their  whole 
front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to  the  incessant 
tire  of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets 
over  the  edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  dnriuj^  that 
operation  by  the  grass  and  bushes,  and  protected  by 
an  invincible  barrier  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
William  Butler,  a  veteran  soldier  still  living  (1832,) 
who  was  in  this  action,  and  afterwards  at  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  said  to  me,  "We  could  only  fell  where 
llie  enemy  were  by  the  smoke  ol  their  muskets."  A 
few  scattenng  Indians  were  behind  trees,  and  sonic 
were  killed  in  venturing  out  to  take  scalps,  but  much 
the  larger  portion  fought  wholly  in  the  ravines.  .^__ 


\From  the  Detroit  Courier.] 
TccuusEH. — The  following  incident  in  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  savage,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  published,  may  not  be  altogether  uninter- 
esting to  our  readers,  though  we  fail  to  embody  it 
in  the  glowing  language  of  an  eye-witness  by  whom 
we  chanced  to  hear  it  narrated.  We  give  it  with  the 
more  readiness,  well  knowing  the  importance  attach- 
ed by  the  public  to  any  occurrence,  however  slight, 
serving  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  distinguished 
individual ;  and  such  the  self-styled  "  King  of  the 
Woods"  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been,  though 
border  traditions  have  darkened  the  policy  and  pa. 
triotism  of  the  native  warrior  with  the  deeper  pen. 
oiling  of  ferocity  and  blood.thir8tiness. 


The  train  of  events  immediately  succeeding  the 
memorable  victory  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  I3th  of 
September,  I8I3,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  inhabitants.  Among  them  was  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Maiden  by  the  British,  notwith. 
standing  the  earnest  counsel  of  Tecumseh  that  it 
should  be  maintained  to  the  last ;  at  the  same  time 
proposing  to  skirt  the  forest  below  with  his  *braves,' 
and  foot  by  foot  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the  assail, 
ants.  It  was  a  bright  autumnal  day  when  the  army 
of  Gen.  Harrison,  under  the  escort  of  Commodore 
Perry's  fleet  sailed  from  Put-in.Bay,  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  that  important  post.  The  warhke 
array  of  the  little  squadron  still  scored  with  the 
marks  of  the  recent  engagement ;  the  fluttering  of 
pennants  and  waving  of  the  battle  flags ;  and  the 
files  of  soldiery  crowding  the  boats,  with  their 
burnished  muskets  throwing  back  the  glitter  of  the 
sun  were  described  as  having  formed  a  truly  ani 
mating  and  imposing  spectacle.  Their  course  lay 
along  that  part  of  the  Lake  which  bad  been  the  scene 
of  conflict  but  ten  days  previous,  and  terrible  me< 
mentoes  of  that  bloody  victory  still  surrounded  them 
in  the  floating  bodies  of  the  dead, blackened  and  man. 
gled  as  they  were  tossed  from  the  decks,  the  red 
coat  of  the  Briton  contrasted  with  the  grey  dress  of 
the  marine,  or  the  blue  jacket  of  the  American  tar. 
As  they  drew  near  the  Canadian  shore,  an  object 
was  discernible  flitting  along  the  beach,  now  dash. 
ing  with  rapid  movement  down  the  entire  front  of 
the  approaching  fleet,  and  anon  pausing  as  if  to  re. 
connoitre.  A  nearer  view  revealed  a  trim  and  athle 
tic  horseman  mounted  on  an  Indian  pony,  dressed  in 
a  belted  hunting  frock  of  smoked  deerskin,  with  the 
appendage  of  long  gaiters  strapped  below  the  knee, 
and  the  richly  ornamented  mocasin.  It  was  the  eel. 
ebrated  Tecumseh,  who,  notwithstanding  the  flight 
of  his  white  ally,  had  lingered  behind  to  ascertain 
the  force  of  the  invading  enemy,  and  who,  after  sin. 
gly  confronting  their  floating  batteries  till  satisfied  of 
their  numerical  strength,  leisurely  withdrew  as  if  in 
dignified  defiance  from  the  shore,  to  commimicate  the 
intelligence  to  the  remaining  inmates  of  the  Fort. 

Had  the  dauntless  spirit  find  quick  sighted  sagacity 
of  the  Indian  warrior  been  shared  by  his  British  bro. 
ther,  it  is  probable  that  our  troops,  after  a  harassing 
march  to  Maiden,  would  have  met  with  a  warmer  , 
reception  than  they  experienced  from  a  few  bed  rid. 
den  paralytics  and  a  group  of  defenceless  women 
and  children. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ad. 
vert  10  a  scene  which  formed  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  same  narrative,  though  not  materially  coo. 
nected  with  the  name  of  Tecumseh.  A  part  of  the 
Kentucky  troop  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Johnson,  still  following  upon  the  tracks  of  General 
Proctor,  after  his  discomfiture  at  the  forks  of  the 
Thames,  took  possession  of  the  Moravian  town  on 
that  river  which  had  but  recently  been  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.  These  wild  and  fearless  men  to  whom 
peril  was  but  pastime,  and  who  seem  to  have  resem 
bled  in  some  particulars  the  tameless  horsemen  of 
the  Don,  were  already  rendered  half  furious  at  the 
cold  and  savage  buicherics  which  had  spilt  the  best 
blood  of  Kentucky  like  water.  When  orders  were 
therefore  given  to  fire  the  rows  of  the  deserted  log. 
cabins  which  constituted  the  town,  these  wild  riders 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  daring  scoured  furiously 
through  the  streets,  walled  in  as  they  were  on  either 
side  by  sheets  of  flame  ;  their  vicious  and  half-tamed 
animals  to  all  appearance  equally  elated  with  the 
strange  glee  of  their  masters.  The  very  appearance 
of  these  mad  warriors  must  have  been  semi.barba. 
rous,  bearded  and  browned  as  they  were  by  exposure, 
and  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  back- woodsmen, 
with  their  carbines  slung  over  their  shoulders,  the 
long  hunting  knife  thrust  into  the  belt  of  the  deer- 
skin  frock,  and  the  canteen  slung  from  the  bear-skin 
saddle  bows.  Tliis>,  with  the  roaring  of  the  confla. 
grution,  the  crash  of  the  falling  dwellings,  the  shouts 
of  these  desperate  troopers,  and  the  clattering  of 
their  horses  as  they  burst  ever  and  anon  through  the 
smoke  and  flames,  must  have  presented  as  singular 
and  stirring  a  picture  as  has  ever  been  sketched 
even  by  the  pencil  of  romance. 


French  Shop  GirU. — The  following  piquant  des- 
cription of  a  Parisian  Shop  Keeper  is  given  by  Mr. 
Fay,  in  one  of  his  late  letters  from  France,  publishe<^ 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  : 

'*  Next  to  the  quay  I  should  rank  the  women,  that 
extensive  class  of  them  I  mean,  who  keep  the  shops. 
There  is  nothing  under  heaven  like  a  young  French 
girl  behind  a  counter  ;  she  is  thoroughly  skilled  in 
manner.  It  is  brilliant  and  irresistible.  They  are 
graceful,  pretty,  attentive,  respectfully  flattering,  and 
always  good  humored ;  and  so  different  from  those 
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honeat  gentlemen  behind  the  counter«  of  Maiden!! 
lane  and  Broadway,  who  tell  you  "the  article  cost 
three  and  sixpence,  bnt  you  can  have  it  for  three  j 
ihiUinB«i"  'hat  one  ecarcely  knows  how  to  treat  them. 
Their  air  resembles  that  of  a  charming  belle  in  the 
meridian  of  a  drawing  room ;  mere  pecuniary  calcu. ; 

lation* such  paltry  matters  as  demi  francB  &nd  tout 

are  the  lart  things  that  enter  my  head ;  and  I  stand 
scraping  and  bowing  and  stammering  inteijections  in; 
vile  French,  and  pay  ten  times  what  my  purchase  is  | 

orth  from  mere  politeness. 

"  They  are  arrant  sirens  after  all :  and  have  sevc. 
.al  times  beguiled  me  into  bargains  like  that  of 
Franklin's  whistle,  for  most  of  them  consider  it  dis- 
reputable not  to  cheat  a  foreigner.  Discovering  that 
their  obliging  air  was  but  a  lure,  and  that  my  polite 
simplicity  only  plunged  me  deeper  into  the  snare,  I 
resolved  to  resist  their  demands  with  the  bluntness 
of  one  who  knew  rather  too  much  to  be  taken  in  so 
readily.  Having  occasion,  therefore,  for  a  pair  oi 
gloves.  I  suffered  the  counter  to  be  heaped  with  un- 
tied  packages — ^leather,  kid  and  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
buckskin  of  every  size,  shape  and  color.  The  young 
girl  toiled  on  with  the  same  engaging  smile.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  Nothing  would  do.  I  turned  to  depart, 
when  her  perfectly  cheerful  '*  Ah,  monsieur  cannot 
suit  himself.  I  am  very  sorry — pardon — bon  jour 
Motuieur,"  arrested  me  on  the  threshold.  I  felt  like 
a  scoundrel.  I  had  thrown  her  shop  into  confusion. 
It  was  but  just  to  take  something.  I  selected  a  trifle, 
worth  perhaps  two  shillings,  and  handed  her  a  dollar. 
She  threw  the  glittering  coin  into  the  drawer,  and 
gave  me  the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  and  I  bow- 
ed out  with  her  "  bon  jour,  monsieur,'^  ringing  in  my 
ears  like  the  tones  of  a  flute.  There  is  no  sound  in 
nature  like  the  "  bon  jour,  monsieur,"  of  a  pretty 
French  woman,  after  she  has  cheated  you  out  of  a 
dollar.  It  is  actually  delightful — perfect  music — but 
it  costs  you  wore  than  the  opera." 

[Poa  TRS  Ambsican.] 
I       THE  HEBREW  BEaUlEM. 
"Tbey  ^ade  a  Tuiierai  oration  at  tbe  grave,  after  wbicb  tliey 
prayed,  then  lurninf  ibe  face  of  tbe  deceaned  towards  Heaven, 
they  laid— 'Go  in  peace.'  "—[Hebrew  Antlquitius.] 

Go  Uiou  in  peace— we  nay  not  bid  tbee  linger 

Aniid  the  saniight  and  the  gloom,  of  earth, 
Where  ev'ry  joy  it  touched  by  »orrow'a  finger, 

And  tears  succeed  tile  brightest  hour  of  niirUi; 
Thine  spward  gaze  isfiied  upon  that  dwelling 

Where  silt  and  sorrow  never  more  are  known, 
And  seraph  lips,  the  loud  Hosanna  swelling, 

Have  caught  tlie  music  ot  celestial  tone. 
Go  thou  in  peace — tliy  home  on  earth  now  leaving 

III  tbe  lune  chami>er  of  the  dead  tu  dwell ; 
Thou  hast  no  portion  in  the  sorrow  heaving 

Tbe  hearts  whose  anguish  tears  but  feebly  tell — 
A  path  sf  light  and  gladness  is  before  thee. 

The  hope  of  Israel  in  fruition  thine, 
And  thou  will  gaze  upon  ttie  beaaw  of  glory 

Around  the  throne  of  Israel's  God  that  shine. 

Go  thou  in  peace,  why  are  tbe  loved  ones  weeping 

Around  the  spot  whera  now  thy  form  is  lain. 
There  is  no  cause  for  grief  that  thou  art  sleeping. 

Free  from  each  trial,  and  untouched  by  pain; 
Thy  path  has  been  through  many  a  scene  of  sorrow, 

Thy  weary  form  has  needed  tliis  repose ; 
Cabn  be  thy  rest  until  the  eternal  morrow 

Its  light  and  glory  on  thy  dwelling  throws. 
Go  thou  in  peace — temptation  cannot  sever 

Tbe  tie  that  uow  unites  tliee  to  thy  God  ; 
The  voice  of  sin— of  unbelivf— can  never 

Enter  the  preciacts  of  thy  lew  abode : 
We  leave  thee  here  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness, 

Our  hearts  are  weak,  our  faith  is  low  and  dim. 
Yet  to  the  Lord  we  turn  with  chastened  gladness, 

Aiul  yield  our  friend — our  brother  up  to  Him. 

M  J 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 


ft^THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  rt-spectfully  inform  tlie  public,  and  es- 
pecially Railroad  and  Tranaportalion  CoiHitanies,  that  tliey 
nave  t>ecome  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coBstruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H-  Long,  of  Uie  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  L  nited  States,  and  that 
tbey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  tlie  construction  (4 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  aiay  t>e 
favored,  and  pl<Hlge  themselves  to  a  punctual  coiNfliaiice  with 
any  engagements  Uiey  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  at 
business. 

They  have  already  In  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  tlie  construction  of  three  classes  of  eiiginex,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  tour,  tive,  and  six  Ions. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  l>e  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  iter 
hour;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  itJ  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performancein  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  Englifih  engines  ot  the  same  ciass,  with  respect 
not  only  tu  their  etticieiicy  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  tlie  cheapness  and  fat  ility  of  their  re- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  nse  of  anthracite  coal- 
plneiwood,c«ke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitlierto  used  in  locomotive 
•ngines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Slc.  and  Mher  oommunicatinns  ip  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addrei^sed  to  the  (iubscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N0SRI8,  Secretary. 

December  3d,  1433. 

Fr    further  information  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  ]>age 
773,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


STBPHEBrSOHs 

Butldero/a  Muperior  atyU  of  Pa»«enger  Cart  for  Railroa4» 
No.  264  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
23-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezamin 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pan  o 
he  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  23  If 
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AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  filled  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Kaclory  and  Koun- 
dry.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subac'ibers 
at  Paterson,  orSOWall  street.  New-Vork,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  0R08VEN0R. 


I, 


W. 


RAILWAY  IRON 

SJ-  Ninety.five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch 


r-J 

1      f/al    Bart  i 
,  I  IsngthsolMiol 


in 

9 

300  do.       1^  do.        i    do.    (  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      ij  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at 

8«0  do.      a    do.        I    do.    ;  anangleof4jde 

800  do.      ■2\  do.        f    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  I  cing  plates,  naiU 

>  J  to  suit. 

350  do.  of  Ed;re  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 

chairs,  keys  and  pi'^*- 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  ii,  2},  3i,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  bltove  will  be  >old  tree  ul  duty,  to  State  Governmenio 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  (hem.  dTlmeowr 


ENOINEKRI9IG  AND  SVRVKYIXO 
INBTRVBIKBITS. 


JCF*The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Insu-umeni»4tJ    ■'-""•'  •''■"'  «- »""»"""^">.  ■••■  "■'  —.".u^.ic  .im  v..iu  «..ii- 
his  profession,  warranted  ecjual,  if  not  superior,  in  jjrmcipleToT   J""*;!  Company.  1  ttis  opinion  would  have  bwn  riven  at  a  much 


■  SVRVKTOR8>  INSTRVBIKNTS. 

Ej"  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  withglaaaea  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  larff*  asaoriment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  manufactured 
aud  sohlby               E.  h  O.  W.  BLUNT,  l»4  Water  street, 
■***  ^t coraerof  Maidenlane. 

Q"  TOIVNSBirD  *  DURFfiEf  of  Palmyra,  Mar.u- 

it«etiirer»  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  remo»ed  their  establish- 

Utsnt  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  Jtfay  k.  Co.  offer  to 

^supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 

'^ed  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 

^  in  any  ofthe  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.    As  to 

tiy*ul  "'  **P«'  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis,Eng. 

Hndr-^-R"  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 

dale,1*'»<l  Delaware  Caaal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 

ll^arna  county,  Pennsylvania. 

».  ColuMhU  county,  New.Tork,  t 
faM|>y»,  ISM.  I  ^     , 


canstruciion  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  rnaiiufac- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  ar«  entirely  nets: 
among  which  are  an  iinpioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  auached,  particularly  aJapied  to  Railroad  purpo- 
•ee.  NVM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respeafully  submitted 
10  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  lAS-J. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  nianu- 
facturetl  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  tbe  following  intbrmation. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment ot  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clu>ive  of  the  number  In  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havt 
m  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  (hat  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  lieen  preferred  by  my  aaaistancs  generally,  to  any  oiberc 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  CompaMs  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  oi  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  (bij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  enelneei 
scarcely  any  thine  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  of 
the  Compass.  It  Is  indeed  the  most  complete!  v  adapted  to  latei 
al  angles  af  any  simple  and  cheaft  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  It  will  be  preterred  to  all  otherc 
now  in  ure  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respecitully  ihv  friend, 

JAM£8  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
'  ^  ■:■"■!:■  Ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Harinr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
giiieers  aad  Surveyors.  E.  U.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  183S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  R.aitroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  tbe  notice  of  Engl 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

H£KRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilatl., 
>Bl  Ir  Oermani.  and  Morosi.  Railroad 


NOVELTY  l¥ORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 

S3-THOMAS  B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ot  Steaan 
Eneines,  Boilerr,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and' other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Noti't>  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ars  warranted,  tor saleiy  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretefore  usetl.  The  fullest 
assurance 'is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
scliciteil.  ml* 


INSTRUMENTS. 

PURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

2:^  EWLN  IiHEARTTlC,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  ai  SoOth  street,  one  dtmr  nonh  ol  the  Unit)D  Hoiel,  Balti- 
more, beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orWer 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  IiiMirumente  in  the  above 
brancbec,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shonesi  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.  Instruments  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude. 
For  proof  of  Jlhe  high  estiniatioii  on  which  their  Surveying 
Insirunirnis  are  held,  they  respectfully  bep  leave  to  lender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ot 
distinguished  sciemitic  atuinmcnts. 

To  Ewin  &.  Heanie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  l  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  ihs  Instruments 
made  at  your  eatatilibhment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Uliio  Rail- 


barller  peiiod,  but  was  iiiientionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  fuiiger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStrumenta,  so  that  1  could 
spfcak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  thet 
sli*uld  be  tound  to  poeiieas. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Iron  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  1  have  a  decided  preference  lor  thiste 
manulaciured  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department' of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  Ave 
of  the  Couipatsses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  mouths,  except  from  the  occasional  iniperteciion  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  tima 
a  neatness  and  beauty  uf  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  eniiageJ  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  worfcnianship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  tbe  Balumore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Inatrumaata 
ol  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  burvcy- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuiuo 
ofthe  e.vcellence  of  the  worknianshtp.  The  parts  oftbe  levels 
apiieared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu* 
racy  and  permaneixy  in  adjusiments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  ihemodera 
Improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  havs  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  uo  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  fatisl'aclion  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 

Ballimoie,  May  1st,  1»33. 

To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  me  to  rive 
my  oDininn  ot  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu. 
laciure  which  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  i  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  beconting  aqualnted  wah 
their  uualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellot 
tt\t  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftbeir 
workmanship  has  l>een  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  »j 
self,  and  ofthe  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  from  others,  who^e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  consideiable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  madesince  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of^  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unquahfied  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wiahing  you  all  tbe  success  which 
your enterprize  so  »-ell  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerinthe  service  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaM] 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  poaaesien  and  nilfht  be 
introducetl,  but  are  loo  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  im 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  aay  person  desirous  ol  perua 
Ing  the  saflis. 


**w^^-* 
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234  CONGRi:SS....lst  NeNSion. 

The  following  is  a  lisi  of  ilio  acta  of  public  import- 
ance passed  at  this  session. 

For  the  relief  of  John  Percival,  Master  Command, 
ant  in  the  United  States  Navy, 

Making  appropriations,  in  part,  for  the  support  o( 
Government  lor  the  year  1834. 

Making  certain  allowances,  and  granting  certain  ar- 
rearages to  the  Captains  end  Subalterns  of  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Marines 

To  grant  to  the  State  of  Ohio  certain  lands  for  the 
support  of  Schools,  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Re. 
serve. 
•  For  the  relief  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  lost  property  by  the  depredations  of  certain 
Indian  tribes. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Department 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Naval  service,  for 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty.iour. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish  a 
Pension  Agency  in  the  town  of  Decatur,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  to  provide  lor  paying  certain  pensions 
in  said  town  of  Decatur. 

In  reference  to  pre.emption  rights  m  the  South, 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

Making  appropriations  for  Indian  Annuities,  and 
other  similar  objects,  for  the  year  1834. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Rcvolutionnry 
Pensioners  of  tlie  United  States,  for  the  year  1834. 

Concerning  the  gold  coins  ol  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I 

Making  appropriations  for  the  MiUtary  Academy  of; 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  1834. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,' 
for  the  year  1834.  | 

Regulating  the  value  of  certain  silver  coins  within 
the  United  States. 

Making  additional   appropriations  for  certain  har- 
bors, and  removing  obstructions  in  the  mouths  of  cer- 1 
tain  rivers,  for  the  year  1834.  i 

Making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic' 
expcHsss  of  Government,  for  the  year  1834-  \ 

To  establish  an  additional  land  oiTice  in  Arkansas. 

'  lating  the  value  ot  certain  foreign  gold  coins 
wi'     .  ike  United  States. 

To  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  discharge  of  the! 
duties  of  the  commission,  for  carrying  into  effect  the; 
Conventioa  with  France.  I 

To  cliange  the  l>ounaary  between  the  Southeastern! 
and  Western  land  districts  in  the  Territory  of  Michi.' 
gan,  and  for  other  purposes.  | 

To  revive  and  amend  "An  act  for  the  reUcfofcer-; 
tain  insolvent  debtors  of  the  United  States,"  passed  on 
the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  i 
one,  and  an  act,  in  ad<lition  thereto,  passed  on  tlie^ 
fourteenth  of  July.  1632.  ■ 

Supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Convention  between  Uie    United  States' 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two    Sicilies,   con- 
cluded at  Naples  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
1832.  I 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Sratc  to  purchase  the; 
papers  and  books  of  General  Washington.  | 

To  authorize  the  removal  of  the  Custom  House' 
from  Magnolia  to  St.  Marks  in  Florida.  | 

To  equalize  representation  in  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  and  forother  purposes.  ! 

For  the  re.appropriation  of  an  unexpended  bal-' 
ance  of  a  former  appropriation  for  the  payment  of' 
the  Georgia  Militia  Claims,  fur  the  year  one  thonsandi 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  one  thousand' 
saven  hundred  and  ninety.three,  and  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nigety.four.  i 

Giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement' 
or  compact  entered  into  beetween  the  State  of 
New  Yor»  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respec.  i 
ting  the  territorial  limits  and  jurisdictions  of  thcj 
State.  j 

Making  additional  appropriations  for  the  Armory, 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  the  year  1834.  ! 

To  amend  an  act  passed  on  the  twenty.ninth  day 
of  May,  1830,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  | 
owners  of  auiidry  vessels  sunk  for  the  defence  of 
Baltimore."  | 

Making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  certain 
Indian  treaties  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  attach  the  territory  of  the  United  States   West! 
of  the  ^Mississippi  river  and  North   of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Indian  AfTairs. 

Making  appropriations  for  certain  fortiUcations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1834. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Public  Buildings 
and  grounds,  and  for  other  purposses. 


For  the  better  organization  of  the  United  States 
Marine  corps. 

To  procure  a  bust  in  marble,  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth. 

For  the  completion  of  the  road  from  a  point  oppo. 
site  to  Memphis,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  Little 
Rock,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
Concerning  the  duties  on  lead. 
Authorizing  the  selection  of  certain  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  lands  in  the  State  of  Oliio. 

To  establish  a  port  of  entry  at  Natchez,  in  Mis- 
sisdippi,  and  creating  certain  ports  of  delivery,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Concerning  naval  pensions  and  the  navy  pension 
fund. 

Auihorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  certain  roads  to  be  opened  in  Arkansas. 

To  suspend  the  operation  of  certain  provisos  of  an 
"  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,"  approved  14th  July,  1832. 

To  aid  ntiie  construction  of  certain  roads  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan. 

To  enable  the  President  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Government  of  France,  in  relation  to  cer. 
tain  FreNch  Seamen  killed  or  wounded  at  Toulon, 
and  their  families. 

Limiting  the  time  of  advertising  the  sale  of  the 
Public  Lands. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

To  create  two  additional  Land  Districts  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  two  new  Land  Districts  north 
of  said  State,  in  the  Territory  now  attached  to  Mich, 
igan,  which  lies  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  river. 

For  the  continuation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland 
road. 

An  act  in  addition  to  the  '*  act  more  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes :"  approved 
March  3d,  1825. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  annex  a  part 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  collection  district 
of  New  Vork  ;  to  remove  the  office  of  collector  ol 
Niagara  to  Lexvistown  ;  to  make  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
in  the  District  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  a  port  of  de. 
livery  ;  and  out  of  the  Districts  of  Miami  and  Mis. 
sissippi,  to  make  two  new  Diatricis,  to  be  called  the 
Districts  of  Sandusky  and  Teche,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- 
Authorizing  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to 
transmit  by  mail  certain  books  and  documents. 

Authorizing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  late  private  arm- 
ed brig  General  Armstrong. 

Granting  a  township  of  land  to  certain  exiled 
Poles  from  Poland. 

Authorizing  the  payment  of  bounty  in  certain  fldh- 
ing  vessels  lost  at  sea. 

For  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

For  the  relief  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  brig 
Sarah  George.  ^ 

To  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers. 

Making  appropriations  for  building  light  houses, 
light  boats,  beacons,  and  monuinenis,  tor  the  year 
1834. 

Making  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
compromise  tiie  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
the  late  firm  of  Minium  and  Champluiii  and  their 
securities. 

For  the  relief  of  J.  Ilaggcrty  &.  David  Austen,  ol 
N.  York. 

For  the  relief  of  John  Hone  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 

For  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Felix  St. 
Vraine. 

To  continue  further  in  force  "  An  act  to  authorize 
the  extension,  construction  and  use  of  a  laletal 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaiUroad  into  and 
within  the  District  of  Columbia." 

To  authorize  Gazaway  B.  Lamar  to  import  an  iron 
steamboat,  in  detached  parts,  with  the  nesessary  ma. 
chincrv,  tools,  and  working  utensils  therefor,  into 
the  United  States,  free  from  duty,  and  to  provide  for 
the  remission  of  the  same. 

To  change  the  time  for  commencing  the  session 
uf  the  Courts  of  tho  United  States  in  the  District  of 
Delaware. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  14th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  8th  of  January,  1821,  with  the  Creek  nation 
of  Indians,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  claims  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Georgia  against  said  Indians,  prior  to  1822. 

Repealing  certain  acts  ot  the  Legislative  Council 
of  th«  Territory  of  Florida.      .         . 


Authorizing  a  road  to  be  cut  out  from  tlie  norther 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  by  Marianna, 
to  the  town  of  Apalachicola,  within  the  said  Terri. 
tory. 

To  mark  and  open  a  road  from  Columbia  to  Little 
Rock,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 

To  provide  for  rebuilding  the  Frigate  Congress. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary^of  the  Navy  to  make  ex. 
pcriments  for  the  safety  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

To  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
direct  transfers  of  appropriations  in  the  naval  service, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Authorizing  the  purchase  of  Uve  oak  frames  for  a 
frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Authorizing  the  construction  of  a  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac,  and  repealing  all  acts  already  passed  in  re. 
lation  thereto. 

Increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
and  Florida. 

To  authorize  on  extra  session  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

To  prohibit  the  Corporations  of  Washington, 
Georgetow'i  and  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Co. 
lumbia,  from  issuing  promissory  notes  or  bills  of  any 
denomination  less  than  ten  dollars,  after  the  period 
therein  mentioned,  and  for  the  gradual  withdrawal 
from  circulation  of  all  such  notes  and  bills. 

Supplementary  to  tlie  act  to  amend  the  several  acts 
respecting  copy.rights. 

For  establishing  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
country  purchased  of  the  Chickasaws  by  the  treaty 
of  1832. 

Making  compensation  for  certain  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes. 

To  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  certain  Indian  reservation  lying 
between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Desmoines. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  claims  for  property 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  while  in  tlie  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  during  tlie  late  war  with  the 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  Ter. 
ritory. 

To  complete  the  improvements  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Concerning  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  vessels. 
Keaolutiotu. 

Resolution  directing  certain  Books  to  be  procured 
and  furnished  members  of  the  23d  Congress. 

Giving  the  right  of  way  thrpugh  the  property  of  the, 
United  States  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  the  Winchester 
andPotomac  Railroad  Company. 

For  distributing  the  returns  of  the  last  Census. 

Joint  Resolution  manifesting  the  sensibility  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Nation,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  th»  decease  of  General  Lafayette. 


MOTICK  TO  MANUFACTVRKRS. 

tj"  SIMON  F  AIRMA.N,  ol  the  villate  ol  Laii8in«bur«>i,  In 
(he  county  ut  lten«!>elaer,  and  «tate  of  New-York,  liaa  invented 
anil  pui  in  upeialiun  a  Machine  fur  making  Wroitght  Nails 
with  square  ptiinta.  Tliis  machine  will  n.'uite  aljuui  aixiy  6d 
naila,  ami  iibout  loity  IU<I  iiullii  in  a  nilii-jte.  ami  in  ihe  lame 
propiirtlon  laruer  aizee.  ev«ri  lo  «|tiket  Torahii't.  The  nail  is 
haiiinieieii  ami  conieii  Iruin  ilii;  machine  completely  healed  to 
reJneM.iliHf  tia  caparltv  lor  Ueiaa  cieiirlintl  ia  guod  and  »ure. 
One  hurce  (hiwct  ii  vntliriehl  to  drive  one  niarhinr,  aoil  may 
eaitily  he  a|i)ili«il  wheie  auch  )M>wer  lor  driving  inarhini>ry  i«  in 
operation  Said  Kaiinian  will  make,  vuiid  and  warrant  ni«. 
chineiiaMabove,tn  any  periionewho  may  apply  lor  llifin  aaaooD 
aalhey  may  be  iiia  'v,  and  cm  ihe  mom  ruaiiunutle  Icrnia.  He 
aUnde.-iieatohellonc  hall  of  hia  patent  right  lurthe  uae  ofaaid 
nachini-a  (lironghi'iil  the  United  Slate.!.  Any  )M:iM>u  deainuf 
'iiriher  inforiiiiiiiun,  or  to  (lUiciiai^;,  will  pleare  to  rail  allhe' 
••at'hinc  kIioii  ol  .Mi.  John  Huui|>lirey,  in  ihe  rillaye  ul  L^ili. 
•in!?tiurth.— AiigUKili,  ll»33.  AiWif  K  MliK 


PATETVT  KAILH(>AD«  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 
SPlKEti. 

frff-  r he  Troy  lion  anil  Kail  Kaciory  keep  r.oraiaiiilj  for 
ii\it  uvtry  cxifntive  a'.M>rlincnt  ot  Wroiijrl.lSpikpi'  and  Nails, 
I'loin  .1  to  10  iiK'l.i-!'.  inniiiirarinrrd  by  ihr  atil^acnber'a  Patent 
MarliioiTV.  wliirli  altrl  fi»f  \r>tit  vi'd'errlul  o|i«Ti«rto»  Mud 
i<  vs  .tliiioHi  uiiivtTiial  uvL'  III  ilo'  L'liiled  Siait-s  (ax  wril  a>  £n  . 
rl.\nil,  wlierc  ih«  aiib.iciilx!!  obiaiofd  a  Pbluiii,)  are  found  au 
potior  (o  any  ever  oft'erRil  in  market. 

Railroad  Conipaniea  may  be  iupplied  wlih  Vpik^s  havinf 
i-onnteraiiik  headii  riiiilahle  to  the  bolea  in  iron  raila,  to  any 
amount  and  on  ahurt  notirr.  AlmoBi  all  ihfl  Eailroada  now  in 
progrcbsin  the  Unilrd  Slatea  are  fattened  with  Mpikramadc  at 
ihe  above  nam««l  larioiy— for  which  purHuKethey  art  found  id* 
valuable,  aa  their  adheaion  It  more  than  double  any  coinaaoa 
-pikcn  made  by  the  hammer. 

5rj-  All  ordera  directed  to  ihe  Agent,  Troy,  K.  T.,  will  be 
nuncltially  allrnddilio. 

IIK.NRY  BURDEN,  As«Dt. 

Troy,  N.V.July,  1821. 

S3»  Spikea  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  fariory  pricei,  by  I.  fc  J 
Towiisend,  Albany,  and  the  prinrifial  Iron  Merrhanta  in  Alba- 
nv  Hnd  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Browrr,  'iti  Water  utreet,  Kevr-York  ;  A, 
M  Jone»,  Philadelphia;  T.  Jauvicra,  Bailimorc  ;  Ocgrand 
SiMilli,  Boalon. 

r.  S.— Railroad  Conipaiilee  would  do  well  to  forward  tt 
oidf  ra  aaiarlv  aa  prauiral,  aaihe  eubFcriU  r  it  deairutia  oC*1 
tending  ihe  tnanofaciurine  ao   an  lokeupj^ace  wilh  Ihe  #•  ' 
ncreaHing  deniaud  for  his  Spikes. 

Hi  lam 
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tor  the  remainder,  immense  nia'scs  of  well  cut  gni. 
niie  are  piled  without  the  leust  judgment ;  and  though 
well  cuulked  with  picies  ai  siiingle  I  it  can  only  be 
filled  at  half  or  at  full  tide.  The  canwl  i.«  connected 
with  tin?  "Canal  Bank,"  which  is  inlerceted  in  it  to 
the  amount  of  >JI50,000;  and  though  it  had  every 
(li.xadv.iiit.Tge  under  which  lo  labor,  it  la.«t  year  (1833; 
yifldcd  a  nett  income  of  $12,000,  priiicipally  dc- 
rived  from  the  tolls  on  lumlitr. 


AMERICAN  llAILKOAD  JOtJlCNAL,   &c. 
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Railroads    and   Canals.— Wc   hnvf  Wn 
often  requested  to  give  >i  coticicie  uccuiiiit  oftlie 
cannis   and   railroads   in   the  ditterent  ^^tatefc, 
and  should  long  since  have  done  .so,  could   we 
have  obtained  the  necessarv  infonnittiou,  which' 
engineers  and  others  on  the  dillerent  roads  and 
canals   have  been  so  repeatedly   requested  to' 
coiBinutiicate.     After  much  delay,  a  few  .shbrti 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  important  works; 
have  been  received,  which,  together  with  such' 
as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  previxMis  volumes 
of  the  Journal,  will  be  publiskod  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  convenient.     It  is  desired  that 
any  errors,  if  any  should  be  published,  relating 
to  tlie  difierent  works,  may  be  corrected  by 
thoae  having  the  inean.s,  at  the  earliest  pnssi. 
ble  period,  that  we  may  correct  them.  - 

Extracts  from  the  Gomroon- Place  Book  of  an  Engineer. 
Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  Maine.  —  This 
canal,  so  called  from  the  two  counties  through  which 
it  and  its  tributaries  pass,  is  theonly  work  of  internal 
improvement  of  any  importance  in  the  State.  It  con- 
nect»  tidewater  at  Portland  with  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sebago  Pond,  with  which  and  its  tributa- 
riea,  it  opens  a  communication  of  40  miles  with  the 
back  country.  The  canal  itself  is  of  small  dimen. 
•iona  and  yet,  though  it  is  made  through  a  country 
abounding  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  not  pre- 
•eoting  any  other  than  ordinary  difficulties,  it  has 
cost  the  company  the  sum  of  $350,000,  or  about 
912,500  per  mile.  The  locks,  25  in  number,  are, 
with  one  exception,  built  of  timber,  and  so  badly  has 

k  ^^^  ****"  executed,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  does  not  stand  in  need  of  entire  rebuilding.  The 
■tone  lock  at  Portland  is  built  for  one-third  of  the 
(ustaoce  up  of  amall  unpoursed  masonry,  upon  which, 


I      AV JO    York  and  Pe.nugfflTania   CuiuiU — A  captain 

|of   a  steamboat,    who   recinily   arrived  here   from 

Louisville,  relates  the  following  anecdote  : 

I      While  he  was  in  Louisville  he  happened  to  be  in 

the  house  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  aconiinis;  ion  locrchunt, 

when  iih  a^eiit  trom  New  York  came  in.     This  pur- 

I'on  h.id   letters  from   the  Canal  Cotnniicsioaer^,  or 

i«ome  other  persons  on  ilie  New  York  and  Ohio  Ca- 

jnals,  and   was  endeavoring  lo  luduut    mu4l>  of  bust- 

jiic!ss  to  make   their  shipnietfPb  by  the  *^'v   ot  thos^c 

;iiiiproveiiieiits.  He  urged  Mr.  Buciiauati  vtiy  sirung. 

ly  s.poii  the  iiiibjecl. 

;     'J'liat  gontlomcii,  in  reply  to  hi*  urgent  appltcatiou, 
liaid  that  the  western  folks  would  do  their  '•usiiiest^i 
iwiiere  it  could  be  done  to  the  best  advantage — that 
the    Fennsylvutiiu   Caisul  .seemed   to  suit  tli'in  best  ; 
I  here,  said   he,  arc  »>ome  goods  which  we  have  jue>i 
received  in  twelve  day.s  fiom    Philadelphia,   at  the 
expense   of  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  and  one  hall 
ccni&  per  hundted,  and  tiiey  are  all  in  good  order, 
which  was  seldom  the  cai>o   with   goods  brotight   by 
the   New    York   Caiial.     Now,    sir,  continued   Mr. 
Buchanan,  if  you   can  do  our  biisiiicts  as  veil,  a&l 
S|)ccdi!y,   and  as   cheaply,  we  may  trade  wiiti  you.i 
otherwise  we  must  prefer  the   Canal  of  Penuiylva. j 
nia.     The  New   Yorker  admitted  that,  at  prcseut,! 
they  could  not  do  business  so  lavoraliiy,  but  added; 
that  some  mode  must  be  contrived  to  counteract  tiici 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Peimsylvania  iinprovemout.-'. 
We  were  truly  well  pleased  with  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence, and  publish  it  lor  ilie  gratilication  of  Penii- 
sylvaiiian.s,  and  the  iiiformaiion  ot  New  Yorkers. — 
Wc  have  no  objections  to  the  enterprize  aud  exer- 
tions of  our  northern  neighbors,  but   we  feel  ct>nfi- 
dent  that  their  efforts  will  be  unavailing.     The  lour 
hundred  and  odd  miles  of  New   York    Canal,  the 
three   hundred  and  odd    miles    of  Ohio  Canal,  the 
two  hundred   miles  oi  Lake   navigation,  atid  above 
all,  the  long  obstruct  ion   oi  the  Lake  with   ice.  ex- 
cludes New  York  trom  a  fair  competition  with  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  western  trade. 

If  the  *'  empire  State"  can  ever  successfully  com- 
pete with  this  Siate  for  that  trrade,  she  must  do  it 
through  some  improvement  which  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  risk  and  delay  and  precariousness  of 
a  Lake  passage.  We  believe,  after  much  reflection, 
that  her  safest  reliance  would  be  on  a  canal  from  the 
New  York  Canal  to  the  Allegany  river,  from  Roch- 
ester, for  instance,  to  Olean. 

[New  York  would  do  better  by  turning  her  atten. 
tion  to  the /ar  West,  and  securing  the  growing  trade 
of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by  promoting  as 
much  as  lies  in  her  power  a  railroad  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  and  a  steamboat  canal  from  Lake  Michi. 
gan  to  the  Illinois  river.] 


Report  of  the   Directors   of  the  Bonton   and 
Worvester  Railroad,  to  the  Stockholders,  at 

their  third  Annual  Meeting,  June  2,  1834. 
The  Directors  of  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  Corporation  res|>ectfully  report. 
That  Kince  the  last  meeting  of  the  Stockhold- 
ers, they  have  prosecuted  the  work  upon  the 
railroad  witli  as  much  vigor  as  they  have 
thought  practicable,  consistently  with  a  due  re- 
gard fo  economy  ;  and  every  part  of  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  completed  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  grading  of  the  road  and  the  laying  of  the 
rails  is  completed  on  the  first  division,  extend- 
ing from  Washington  street  in  Boston,  fo  Need- 
ham,  a  disUinre  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  Ait 
that  remains  for  ^le  completion  of  this  pari  of 
the  road  is  to  dress  off  and  finish  some  parts 
of  the  ruttingt-,  eiubaiikmen?^,  iw<J  a  sniall  por- 
tion of  the  horse  paths— to  fill  iu  with  earth 
some  parts  of  the  road  acrrjse  the  receivtng  ba- 
sin of  the  Mill  Dam — and  to  complete  the  e>da 
railings  and  fencts  along  some  parts  of  Um 
road. 

On  the  second  division  of  the  railroad,  ex- 
tending  from  Needham  to  Southborough,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles,  the  grading  is  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  high  embankment 
at  Morse's  Mills  in  Natick,  and  the  cutting^ 
through  a  ledge  at  the  next  summit  beyond  this 
embankment.  The  work  has  been  delayed  at 
these  two  points  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  contractors,  but  it  is  now  going  on  rapid- 
ly, and  it  is  expected  tliat  it  will  be  finishea  in 
about  three  months.  There  is  also  some  little 
1 1  work  to  be  done  in  dressing  off  the  other  sec- 
tions on  this  division. 

The  laying  of  the  rails  on  this  division  is  just 
commenced,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  go 
on  steadily  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  finished 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  cutting  and  embankment, 
at  the  points  above  mentioned,  shall  be  com- 
pleted- 

The  grading  of  the  third  division,  extending 
from  Southboroisjjh  to  Worcester,  a  distance 
of  seventeen  mihrs,  i.s  all  under  contract,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  mile  in  the  town  of 
Worcester.  The  work  on  the  first  five  or 
six  miles  of  the  division,  extending  to  West- 
borough  meeting-house,  has  been  delayed  by 
the  wet  weather  and  the  unusual  quantity  of 
water  on  the  low  ground  through  which  the 
route  passes,  and  also  by  the  failure  of  a  con- 
tractor on  the  most  difficult  section.  The 
grading  is  now  finished  for  about  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  it  is  expected  that  the  residue  will 
be  completed  by  the  Ist  of  September.  The. 
contracts  on  the  remainder  of  the  division  are 
to  be  completed  by  the  month  of  March  next. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
coBtractors,  and  it  is  going  on  successfully. 

On  two  or  three  of  the  sections  there  is  a 
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large  amount  of  rock  excavation,  but  the  quan- 1 
tity  does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  was} 
originally  estimated.  It  is  not  of  a  difHcult 
kind,  and  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  induce  a 
belief  that  the  cost  of  accomplishing  it  will  ex- 
ceed the  original  estimate.  'J'he  Directors  have 
lately  purchased  a  lot  of  land  for  a  depot  at  the 
termination  of  the  railroad  in  Worcester,  situa- 
ted on  Main  street,  near  the  centre  of  pnpida- 
tion  and  business  in  the  town,  and  to  this  point 
the  roa<l  will  soon  be  located. 

Tliis  location  will  atlbrd  a  very  eligible  situa- 
tion for  a  public  house  at  tin;  termination  ol 
the  road,  should  any  one  b*;  «lisposed  to  pur- 
chase it  for  that  purpose.  Until  the  erection 
of  such  a  liouse,  the  present  buildings  will  :if. 
ford  all  the  necessary  accommodations  for  tlu- 
reception  and  discharge  of  passengers,  and  the 
termination  being  between  the  principal  publico 
houses  in  the  town,  will  be  as  con\cnient  for 
travellers  as  any  that  could  be  selected.  The 
land  purchased  will  also  aflord  convenient 
sites  for  store  hotises,  for  the  transaction  of  all 
kinds  ot  business,  and  for  the  necessary  car 
ami  engine  houses,  and  shops  for  the  bnildmg 
and  repair  of  cars. 

Provision  lias  also  been  made  for  a  (-on- 
venient  merchandize  depot  on  the  Hlackstone 
canal,  at  the  place  where  the  railroad  track! 
crosses  it.  Several  gentlemen  in  Worcest«'r, 
owning  estates  adjoining  tlie  proposed  depot.; 
have  made  liberal  contributions  in  land  and 
money  towards  the  acconnnodatious  thus  |)ro- 
cured.  The  Directors  hnvv  ]uirchased  another 
lot  of  Kmd  in  Worcester,  tlirough  wbicrh  the 
railroad  will  [»ass,  a  part  i»f  which  only  will  br 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  road  ;  it  be. 
ing  intended  that  the  residue  shall  be  sold  when 
the  railroad  shall  be  located,  and  the  parts  laid 
out  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ri>tain. 

The  radroad  was  opened  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  between  Boston  and  Newtown,; 
a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  miles,  uii  the  IGthi 
of  April  last.  A  locomotive  engine  has  boeiij 
run  three  limes  daily  to  Netown  and  back,' 
with  from  two  to  eight  passenger  cars  at  each 
trip. 

The  passage  each  way  is  usually  made  in 
about  2^  minute^i,  making  an  average  spee<l  of 
18  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  may  be  ntade 
to  travel  at  a  much  more  rapi<l  rrile,  with  ap- 
parent safety,  but  this  speed  has  been  thought 
sufficient  for  the  usual  rate  of  travelling.  These 
passages  have  been  chietly  made  by  the  "  Me. 
teor"  engine,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son in  England.  It  is  a  light  eiigiiie,  l>ut  of  a 
fine  model, -well  built,  and  fiir  its  size  of  great 
power.  AmUher  engine,  bmit  in  Philadelphia,! 
has  been  used  on  the  road  ou  trial,  constriicled 
for  the  burninor  of  anthracite  coal.  The  prac- 
ticability of  using  this  fuel  to  advantage  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tested.  A  ihinl  engine  is  now 
building  at  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  in  Iloxbury, 
nearly  after  the  model  of  the  .Meteor,  but  of 
larger  sire,  which  the  Directors  hope  to  Iiave  j 
placed  upon  the  road  betbre  the  end  of  the' 
present  monlh.  A  fourth  engine,  of  similar  di-i 
mensions,  ha.s  been  ordered  irom  Kiigland. 

The  completion  of  the  part  of  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  road,  near  Ncedham,  was  unex- 
pectedly   delayed   by  the   unusual   quantity  of, 
water  which  obstructed  the  excavation  through | 
the  lower  part   of  the  ledge,  :ind  tlirougli    the 
valley  beyond,  it  being  ne«-essary  to  drain  this| 
valley  through  the  opening  made  lor  the  road, 
through    the  ledge.     Preparations    have    been' 
made  for  extending  the  regular  trips  of  the  en-j 
gme  and  passenger  cars  to  Needbam,  and  it  isl 
expected  that  arrangements  will  soon  be  made 
with  several  lines  of  stage  coaches  to  meet  the 
railroad   cars  at    that    place.     The    period   for 
making  the  usual  passage  on  this  route  tt>and 
from  Boston,  will  thus  be  shortened  about  one| 
hour.  I 

The  number  of  passengers  who  have  been 
conveyed  on  the  railroad  since  its  opening, 
counting  the  passages  in  each  direction,  is  11,- 
255,  and  the  aiitount  ©f  passage  money  re- 
ceived is  $4,04^^  07.  On  the  afternoon  trips, 
when  the  weather  has  been  favorable,   there 


lavc  b(>en  usually  as  many  passengers  as 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  cars,  the  ave. 
rage  number  daily,  for  thirteen  days  in  April, 
was  2.i2,  and  the  daily  average  in  May  wasJilO. 

The  stone  rubble  for  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  rails  on  a  great  part  of  the  second  di- 
vision is  already  prepared.  The  sleepers  are 
purchased  and  are  chiefly  delivered  on  the  line 
Iron  sufficient  for  five  or  six  miles  of  the  «lis- 
tance  is  already  received.  A  further  quantity 
is  now  on  the  passage  from  England,  and  a 
siiflicieiit  quantity  for  completing  the  road  to 
Weslborongh  is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  en- 
suing two  months. 

Tlie  layin*f  of  the  rails  on  this  division  will 
lie  rapidly  prosecuted,  and  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  be  completed  very  shortly  after  the  com 
pletion  of  the  excavation  and  embankment  on 
the  most  ditTicuIt  parts.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
ihat  the  whole  of  this  division  may  be  opened 
(i»r  use  by  the  monlh  of -September  next. 

The  first  portion  of  the  third  division,  ex- 
tending as   far   as  West  borough,   it  is   antici 
pated  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  eiisu 
ing  autumn,  and   the    residue   of  the   road   to 
Worcester  will  be  completed  the  next  season. 

The  land  for  the  track  of  the  railroad,  as  w«'ll 
as  for  depots  in  Boston,  Worcester,  an<l  at  the 
intervening  places,  at  which  they  will  be  re 
quired,  has  been  nearly  all  purchased  and  paid 
for,  and  the  damages  to  estates  passed  through, 
with  the  e.vwptioii  of  a  few  cases,  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  s.ttisfaction  of  the  proprietors 

The  sum  of  $00  has  been  a.ssessed  on  each 
share  of  the  capital  stock,  amounting  to  $000,- 
(KM),  of  winch  i^57:J.5;i'i  have  been  paid. 

There  has  also  been  received  $4,950  10  fi»r 
interest,  chiefly  on  money  deposited  in  the 
t^ity  Bank,  and  $4,043  07  for  passage  money, 
making  the  aggregate  of  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury $.X2,.7J8  2:}.  The  whole  amount  of  ex 
pendilures  to  the  81st  ultimo  amounted  to 
$5*27,601  24,  leaving  on  Iiand  a  balance  of  $54, 
926  99. 

Every  part  of  tlie    work   is  believed  by  the 
Directors  to  be  going  on  successfully,  and  no 
thing  has  come  to  their  knowledge  to  diminish 
their  confidence  in  the  practicability   of  com 
pleting  it  at  a  cost  not  differing  materially  from 
■'     original  estimate,  or  in  the  utility  and  pro- 


Ihe 


fitableiie.ss  of  the  undertaking 

Recent  proofs  of  the  pre.sent  amount  of  tra- 
velling on  the  route  justify  the  belief  that  tht 
number  of  pa.s.sengers  conveyed  on  the  road 
will  exceed  the  original  estimate. 

The  experience  already  acquired  on  that 
part  of  the  road  now  completed,  fully  proves 
the  practicability  of  making  the  passage  regu- 
larly between  Bo.ston  and  Worcester,  when  flu 
road  shall  be  completed,  in  the  space  of  two 
and  a  half  hours ;  and  the  ease  and  pleasant- 
nt'.ss  of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  independently 
of  the  saving  of  lime  and  exi>en.se,  will  give  it 
a  preference  over  any  other  mo<le  now  in  prac 
tice.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
'     •  Nathan  Hale, 

David  Henshaw, 
George  Bond, 
Henry  VVilliam.<«, 
Eliphalet  Williams, 
Sam'l  Henshaw, 
Damgl  Denny, 
Edw'd  Eldridor. 

Address  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 

^  of  New- Hanover  County,  to  the  Citizens  oj 

North  Carolina. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  is  well  known  to  you, 
that,  among  other  important  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  which  met  at  Raleigh,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  a  resolution  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  appoint  a  committee 
often  members,  "to  dis.seininate  information 
on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  and  to 
publish  an  address."  This  address  has  been 
anxiously  looked  for ;  and,  aft^r  a  delay  which 
afforded  the  members  ample  time  for  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  it  has  at  length  appeared, 
under  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  most  en- 


lightened  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Slate. 
The  information  which  the  committee  have 
disseminated  in  this  address  is  so  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has 
come,  so  ruinous,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  in- 
terests of  North  Carolina,  that  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  expose  its  errors,  and  to  call  your  at- 
tention, calmly  and  impartially,  to  its  leading 
features,  that  you  may  pause  before  you  give 
your  as.sent  to  the  fatal  ptdicy  it  advocates.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Address  is  this : 
North  Carolina  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, destitute  alike  of  natural  advantages  and 
the  resources  of  art,  without  seaport  towns  or 
harbors,  without  shipping,  "  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  un- 
der a  defective  system  of  agriculture."  Nor- 
folk, in  Virginia,  "  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  continent,  if  not,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  very  best."  Therefore, 
as  the  time  has  arrived,  when,  excited  by  the 
example  of  successful  experiment,  and  urged 
by  the  imperious  nature  of  our  necessities, 
North  Carolina  must  arise  and  perform  her 
part  of  the  great  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, going  on  all  around  us,  a  railway  should 
be  extended  to  Fayetteville,  or  to  our  southern 
boundary,  (some  point  on  the  South  Carolina 
line,)  from  the  head  of  the  Petersburg  railway, 
to  be  also  connected  with  the  Norfolk  Railway. 
After  which,  provided  this  experiment  sue- 
ceeds,  a  general  plan  of  internal  improvement 
sliouhl  be  adoptefl,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  State,  so  as  to  allay  local  jealousies. 

That  this  c,^»mmittee,  consisting  of  enlight- 
ened and  distinguished  men,  professing  to  im- 
part correct  information  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  most 
preci.se  knowledge  of  facts  within  their  reach, 
and  abundant  time  tor  the  research,  should 
have  so  misrepresented  the  case,  and  calumni- 
ated the  State,  is  more  incomprehensible  to  us, 
than  that  they  should  sacrifice  state  pride  on 
the  altar  of  self-interest,  and  become  wiUing  to 
make  North  Carolina  for  ever  tributary  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  committee  represent  North  Carolina^  "^-ir 

1.  As  being  destitute  of  seaport  towns  or 
harbors. 

3.  As  possessing  no  mercantile  marine  be- 
yoml  a  few  mi.serable  coasters,  and  a  few  keel 
and  steam  boats  of  inconsiderable  burden  and 
value,  for  our  inland  trade,  and  some  of  these 
are  owned  in  a  neighboring  State, 

3.  "  With  a  total  absence  of  Commerce!"  ',. 

Now,  let  us  advert  to  facts,  fellow-citizens, 
and  see  how  they  will,  on  examination,  sustain 
these  three  positions.     And 

1.  We  affirm  that  Wilmington  is  a  seaport 
town,  and  that  it  posses.ses  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbor,  protected  by  a  most  formidable 
fort.  On  the  average  of  spring  tides,  with 
easterly  winds,  which  prevail  during  the  win- 
ter, vessels  drawing  12  feet  come  to,  and  sail 
from,  the  Avharves,  without  touching ;  in  some 
instances,  as  during  the  past  winter,  13  feet  3 
inches  have  been  carried  to  the  wharves.  When 
the  tides  are  low,  and  westerly  winds  prevail, 
the  average  draught  of  water  may  be  stated  at 
10  (eet.  With  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  the 
wind  favorable,  vessels  drawing  15  or  even  16 
feet  can  pass  safely  over  the  main  bar.  On 
average  tides,  14  feet  can  be  carried  over.  This 
is  better  water  than  can  be  found  in  Mobile 
bay,  or  on  Mobile  bar,  where  there  is  as  much 
trade  carried  on  as  there  is  at  Norfolk ;  and 
Mobile  is  well  known  to  be  a  seaport  of  great 
and  increasing  importance.  The  main  bar  of 
the  Mississippi  has  but  very  little,  if  any,  mor« 
water  than  is  found  on  the  main  bar  of  Cap^ 
Fear  during  the  period  of  the  highest  tides,  ft 
is  evident  that  Wilmington  is  one  seaport  in 
Ike  State  with  a  safe  harbor,  superior  in  advan- 
tages to  Mobile,  very  little  inferior  to  Orleans, 
and  wanting  only  a  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  State  to  place  her  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  seaports  of  the  South.  But 
the  advantages  of  Beaufort,  as  a  seaport,  ar 
even  superior  to  those  of  Wilmington.  Wc 
have  not,  it  is  true,  the  advantage  of  pertontt 
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knowledge  of  facts,  as  in  the  ca$e  of  Wilraiug- 
too  but  we  have  sutficient  testimony  to  au- 
thorise us  to  state  that  Beaufort  may  be  ren- 
dered equal  to  any  seaport  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  averaije  depth  on  the  bar  is  said 
to  be  '20  feet,  and  the  best  water  2'i  feet  ;  14 
or  15  feet  can  be  carried  to  tbe  mouth  of 
Newport  river,  where  tiie  harbor  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  10  or  I'i  feet  may  be  carried  to  the 
North  Point.  It  is  probable  that  secUre  an- 
chorage may  be  obtained  where  there  is  a 
greater  depth  of  water  than  at  either  of  the 
places  alrendy  mentioned,  by  tlie  construction 
of  a  pier  or  breakwater.  With  respect  to  in- 
land navigation,  no  place  is  more  favorably 
situated  than  Beaufort,  the  Sound  into  which 
the  Neuse,  Roanoke,  Tar,  Chowan,  and  Pas- 
quotank rivers  How,  being  navigable  for  coas- 
ters and  steamboats  throughout.  The  only 
objection  to  either  place  is  the  want  of  com- 
munication with  tlie  back  country,  a  point 
conceded  by  the  Committee  when  speaking  of 
Norfolk ;  and  this  communication  may  be 
opened  by  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature 
as  easily  with  either  or  both,  as  with  Peters- 
burg or  Norfolk. 

2.  The  Committee  assert  that  wc  have  no 
mercantile  marine  beyond  a  few  miserable 
coasters,  &.c.  In  reply,  we  can  only  state 
what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  that 
upwards  of  5,000  tons  of  shipping,  permanent- 
ly registered  tonnage,  are  owned  in  Wi^miug- 
ton.  carrying  from  100  to  350  tons,  consisting 
of  a  fine  new  ship  built  on  the  spot,  and  brigs 
and  schooners  mostly  of  the  fi-rst  class.  Near- 
ly the  whole  of  these  are  engaged  in  Foreign 
Trade,  with  the  West  Indies,  Liverpool,  Ports 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere.  In  tiie 
abstract  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  year  1831,  furnished  to  Congress  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  we  find  that  the  per- 
manent  and  temporary  registered  and  licensed 
tonnage  of  Norfolk  was  11,894  3''- 100  ions, 
and  that  the  same  tonnage  of  Wilmington 
was  9,179  66-100  tons  ;  showing  a  difterenco 
of  only  2,714  72-100  tons,  and  that  the  per- 
manent registered  tonnage  of  Wilmington 
exceeds  that  of  Norfolk  by  (50  tons.  So  much 
for  the  correctness  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
mark that  we  have  no  mercantile  marine  in 
North  Carolina  beyond  a  few  miserable  coas- 
ters ! ! 

We  are  informed,  by  tlie  Committee,  that 
there  is  in  this  State, "  a  total  absence  of  Com- 
merce." Such  an  assertion  scarcely  needs  a 
refutation,  but  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  establish 
every  assertion  we  make,  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
we  again  call  your  attention  to  an  Address 
published  in  the  31st  number  of  ihe  People's 
Press,  last  August.  It  is  there  stated,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  for  the.  correctness  of  the 
statements,  that  the  exports  from  the  Port  of 
Wilmington  for  one  year,  say  1832,  were  of 
Lumber,  18,000,000  ft,  of  Staves,  3,000,000  ft, 
of  Timber,  17,000,000  ft,  of  Shingles,  50,000,000 
ft,  Naval  Stores,  100,000  barrels,  Cotton, 
40,000  bales,  Rice,  10,000  tierces,  besides 
Rough  Rice,  Tobacco,  Flax-Seed,  Flour,  Bees- 
wax, Tallow,  Cow-Peas,  Beans,  Peanuts, 
Tanned  Leather,  Cedar  Bolts,  Varnish,  Pitch, 
Rosin,  &c. — and  all  these  are  minimum  cal- 
culations. 

To  this  we  add  the  following  extracts  from 
the  books  of  the  Custom-House: 

Tonnage  entered  from  Foreign  countries; 
In  American     In  Foreign 
vestels.  vessels. 

4th  quarter  of  1832,  4,281  tons  1,835  tons 
1st  quarter  of  1833,        6,056  tons     2,310  tons 

Total  entered  fr.  foreign  countries,  14,482  tons 
"   Tonnage  cleared  for  foreign  countries  : 

In  American     In  Foreign 
'  i .  ■'  >  vessels.  vessels. 

4th  quarter  of  18S2,  6,306  tons  704  tons 
»8t  quarter  of  1833,       ll,76d  tons     3,188  tons 

Total  cleared  for  foreign  countries,  21,966  tons 
V   Betides  the  coasting  trade,  exceeding  for  the 


same  two  quarters,  50,000  tons,  making  the 
whole  tonnage,  foreign,  American  and  coasting, 
in  and  out,  86,448  tons,  in  six  months.  Will 
the  Committee  again  venture  the  assertion  that 
in  our  State  there  is  a  total  absence  of  com- 
merce? But  further,  let  us  compare  the  trade 
of  Wilmington  with  the  trade  of  Norfolk,  the 
port  so  highly  extolled  by  tlie  Committee,  and 
for  which  alt  our  own  ports  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
In  1829  the  foreign  trade  of  Norfolk  carried  on' 
i«  American  and  foreign  vessels,  in  and  out,] 
was,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Treasury! 
Ueparlment,  30,570  tons.  The  same  trade  of 
Wilmington  that  year,  carried,  on  in  the  same 
way,  amounted  to  45,862  tons,  exckeoin-g  that 
of  Norfolk  by  upwards  of  15,000  tons.  In  1833 
the  amount  of  the  same  trade  in  Norfolk  was 
54,010  tons,  and  in  Wilmington  31,895  tons, 
showing  an  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Norfolk,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  influence 
of  the  railroad,  and  a  decrease  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Wilmington,  owing  to  an  increase  of 
thecoasting  trade, ytt  still  exceeding  tft  foreign 
trade  of  Norfolk  in  1829. 

After  this  exposition  of  facts,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  reckless  assertions  of  the  Com- 
mittee? Can  they  be  ignorant  on  the  subject? 
And  if  they  accept  this  alternative,  whicJi  for 
charity's  sake  we  will  grant,  how  can  they 
justify  themselves  under  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
professing,  as  they  profess,  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic, and  enjoying  ready  access  to  every  source 
of  information  ?  Truly,  in  spite  of  all  tlieir 
talents,  and  all  their  eloquence,  and  all  their 
sophistry,  on  owe  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  must' 
remain  suspended  to  the  public  view.  Can 
they  be  ignorant  of  the  address  to  the  citizens 
of  iVake,  Johnson,  Wayne,  Sampson,  Duplin, 
New-Hauover,  and  Brunswick,  published  in 
the  People's  Press  on  the  7th  of  August  last, 
by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  and  which  was  copied 
into  other  papers  in  the  State?  Did  they  ne- 
ver see  the  report  of  the  Committee  consisting 
of  L.  D.  Henry,  and  others,  of  Fayetteville, 
published  in  the  Observer  last  Sepiember,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  conclusion  ?  "  Again 
as  a  harbor,  Wilmington  possesses  some  emi- 
nent advantages.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may 
load  at  her  wharves,  and  proceed  to  New-York 
or  Liverj)ool ;  her  port  affords  the  best  assorted 
car^o  for  the  West  Indie^>  and  Euroi^e  of  any 
of  our  southern  ports — every  denominatitm  of 
bread  stuffs,  including  rice;  every  denomination 
of  naval  stores,  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  every 
denomination  of  lumber,  ol'  the  very  best  quali- 
ty ;  hi  factj  there  are  but  few  articles  of  com- 
merce that  cannot  there  be  had.  This  port  hat 
always,  and  will  forever  present  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  the  American  coasting  vessels,  becausf 
it  is  a  fresh  water  harbor,  where  the  bwttoms  of 
vessels  are  eveinpt  from  the  wonderful  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  salt  water  worm.  This  ad- 
vantage is  incalculable,  for  the  greater  amount 
of  tonnage  that  enters  a  port,  tlie  greater  com- 
petition for  freights,  and  the  Itss  the  price  for 
transporting  our  produce  abroad  ;  besides  the 
specie  put  in  circulation  for  repairs,  outfits,  &c. 
and  the  employment  to  our  ship  mechanics." 
To  this,  we  would  add  the  retnark,  that  Wil- 
mington is  the  best  market  for  West  India  pro- 
duce, because  the  northern  vessels  which  ooiiie 
out  in  the  fall,  after  making  one  voyage  to  liie 
West  Indies,  must  return  to  the  north  without 
making  the  second  voyage,  unless  the  cargoes 
can  be  sold  in  W^ilmington ;  and  this  course, 
which  is  usually  preferred,  causes  cofl'ee  and 
sugar  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Fellow-Citizens,  can  you  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  all  this  grievous  misre- 
presentation and  daring  assertion  are  designed 
to  prepare  your  minds  for  viewing,  with  com- 
placency, the  plan  of  a-railway  from  the  South 
Carolina  line,  dixectly  across  the  stale   to  Pe 
lersburg    and  Norfolk  ?     The  Committee  did 
not  so  lightly  esteem  your  patriotism  as  to  sup 
pose  you  would  consent  to  go  to  Virginia,  if 
you  believed  that  you  could  enjoy  as  good  trade 
iin  your  natire  state.    They  well  knew  that 
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you  would  not,  unless  impelled  by  stern  neces- 
sity and  insuperable  obstacles,  consent  to  make 
North  Carolina  tributary  to  Virginia,  and  place 
her,  with  all  her  resources,  at  the  feet  of  her 
haughty   rival.     Vou  surely  cannot  be  misled 
by  what  follows  in  the  address  of  the  Commit- 
tee.    "If  the  first   attempt  be  successful,  the 
general  plan  may  be  gradually  executed  in  the 
same  cautious  method,  by  successively  comple- 
ting such   portions  of  the  general  plan,  or  of 
the  particular  works,  as  promise  to  be  most 
profitable."     Do  you  not  perceive  that  a  road 
from  the  South  Carolina  line  across   the  state 
to  Virginia,  will  be  at  once  the  grand  recepta- 
cle of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  like  the  large 
venous  trunks  which  collect  the  blood  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  and  convey  it  to  the  heart? 
F.very  river,  except  the  Catawba,  every   road 
from  the  interior,  will  reach  it,  and  contribute 
to  swell  the  current ;  and  from  the  head  of  tide 
water  too,  on  the  other  side,  every  thing  will 
be  swept  away ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
measure  is  so  planned  that  what  will  not  go  to 
Viry^inia  in  the  1-last   teiil  become  tlie  spoil  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  West.    And  is  there  the 
most  remote  probability  that  after  the  lapse  of 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  and  to  test 
this  work,  whereby  the  course  of  trade  thus 
concentrated  will  become  firmly  settled,  and 
with  the  increase  of  influence  that  Virginia 
must  gain,  it  will   be   possible  to  divert  this 
mighty  current  in  any  direction  for  the  benefit 
of  North   Carolina  ?     The   Committee   them- 
selves cannot  think  so ;  and  they  merely  hold 
out  this  plan  in  prospective,  to  allay  whatever 
anxiety  and  misgivings  may  yet  linger  in  your 
hearts  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  North  Ca- 
rolina.    But  it  may   be  asked,  if  the  citizens 
can  have  a  profitable  trade  and  a  good  road  to 
Vir<rinia,  and  their  welfare  be  thus  secured, 
how  can  North  Carolina  be  injured,  and  why 
not   trade   to  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  as  well 
as  to  Beaufort  or  Wilmiugton  ?     Because,  in 
the  first  place,  Virginia  would  derive  all  the 
revenue  from  our  trade  which  should  go  into 
the  treasury  of  our  own  state.     The  merchants' 
tax  in  Wilmington  alone  is  about  $1000  per 
annum,  and   with  a  railroad  from  the  interior 
might  be  increased  to  ten  times  that  amount. 
Add  to  this  the  amount  of  the  same  tax  in  other 
ports  of  the  state,  and  it  is  apparent  that,  with 
railroads  from  the  interior  to  our  seaboard,  this 
tax  would  become  a  source  of  very  considera- 
ble revenue.     2dly.  Wherever  a  great  market 
is  established,  there  will  be  abundant  capital, 
and  where  there  is  abundant  capital,  there  will 
be  lite  and  energy,  and  activity,  and  improve- 
ment, m  everv  thing ;  in  the  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  in  literature;  there  will  be  public  libraries, 
and  Iveeums,  and  colleges,    and  asylums  for 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted ;  there  will   be  em- 
ployment foumechauics  and  for  laborers ;  and 
real  estate  will  lje  advanced  in  value,  and  pro- 
visions and  supplies  of  every  kind  will  be  more 
abundant  and  chea|»er;  in  short,  every  thing 
that  can  add  to  the  prosperity  and  the  dignity 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.     Now  is  it 
not  better  that   our  citizens  should  enjoy  all 
hesc   benefits,  than    that   they  should   be  de- 
prived of  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens 
of  another   state?     .^ly.  It  will  alienate  the 
feelings  of  the  citizens  from  their  own  state. 
Where  a  man  trad*  s,  there  is  his  mterest ;  and 
where  his  interest  lies,  there  is  his  heart.  Have 
we  not  sufficient  evidence  of  this  ?     Is  not  this 
the  very  circumstance  that  has  ever  retarded 
the  course,  not  only  of  internal,  but  of  general 
improvement  in  this  state  r    Too  many  of  our 
citizens  already  trade  to  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia;  and  the  consequences  are,  that  they 
send  representatives  to  the  Assembly  who  feel 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  who 
vote  against  every  measure  that  is  proposed  for 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Besides  this  deep  alienation  of  s«  many 
citizens  from  the  interests  of  the  state,  there 
are  local  jealousies  and  diversities  of  interest, 
and  conflicting  claims  and  disunion,  and  dis- 
graceful apathy  and  inaction  ;  and  industry  i« 
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crutflied,  and  enterprise  is  paralyzed,  and  ener-i 
gy  is  subdued,  and  there  is  a  constanfdrainiiig: 
of  the  population  and  n^sources  of  the  state 
by  emigration;  in  short,  that  hunentable  con-: 
dition  of  things,  of  which  all  are  now  aware, 
and  which  the  Committee  profess  so  sincerely  i 
to  lament.  I 

Will  this  alienation  of  feeling  be  denied,  andi 
will  it  be  said  that  other  causes  have  conspiroil' 
lo  produce  that  policy  in  our  state  legislatures,!' 
of  Avhich  we  ail  deeply  feel  and  lament    the  I 
consequences?     If  so,   wt    can  appeal    to    the) 
transactions  of  the  last  legislature,  and  aildui-ej 
the  most  positive   proof.     When  it  was   jjro- 
posed   to  recharter  the  Cape-Fear  Bank,  and 
when  the  distress  of  the  citizens  was  forcibly 
portraved,  and   it  was  demonstrated  thai  utter 
ruin  would  ensue  if  all  the  banks  were  closed 
at  one  time,  and   all  the  circulating  medium 
withdrawn,  and  as  strong  a  case  of  necessity 
was  made  out  as  ever  was  submitted  to  a  le- 
gislative body,  was  there  any  thing  like  sym- 
pathy evinced  by  those  Avho  trade  to  Y'lrginia? 
On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  opposed  by  those 
members,  and  did  not  one  insultingly  ask,  what 
do  the  citizens  of  Worth  Carolina  want  with 
banks?  and  unfeelingly  remark  to  the  House, 
that  in  his  county  there  was  no  distress  ;  they 
had  plenty  of  money,  they  had  brisk  profitable 
trade,  good  roads,  good  markets,  and  Virginia 
bank-notes  in   abundance.     Such   expressions 
and  such  sentiments  need  no  comment ;  they 
are  death   to  the  body  politic,  and  ruin   to   the 
prosperity  of  any  community.     But  4thly,and 
above  all,  we  would  not  trade  to  Virginia  when 
we  can  trade,  with  equal   profit,  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  own  State,  because  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  and~dignity  of  the  state; 
and  the  man  who  has  not  -innate  principle  to  feel 
this,  is  not  a  fit  subject  for\a^gument.  AVe  trust 
that  we  have  now  fully  succeeded   in  proving 
what  tlie  Committee  have  thought  j)roper  to 
deny. 

1.  That  there  are,  in  the  state  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, seaport  towns  and  safe  harbors,  ade- 
quate to  all  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  and 
one  at  least  equal  for  commercial  purposes  to 
any  on  the  southern  coast. 

2.  That  the  tonnage  of  one  of  these  ports 
will  bear  a  comparison,  even  under  all  its  pre- 
sent disadvantages,  with  the  tonnage  of  Nor- 
folk. 

S.  That  the  commerce  of  the  slate  is  highly 
respectable,  and  might  be  made  to  equal  that 
of  our  boasting  m<  ighbors,  and 

4.  That  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  state  to  trade  to  South  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
Commjttee,  of  first  constructina  a  raiiruad 
across'ihe  state  from  V^irginia  to  South  Caroli- 
na, is  injurious  to  the  honor  and  real  welfare  of 
the  stale,  and  proclaims  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin  to  the  whole  seaboard. 

It  now  remains  to  recommend  that  course 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  is  demanded 
by  the  true  interest  and  honor  of  the  state.  VVe 
are  not  the  advocates  of  Wilmington,  or  of 
Fayetteville,  or  of  Newbern,  or  of  any  other 
town,  or  any  section  of  North  Carolina.  We 
plead  for  the  whole  and  undivided  state,  and 
the  general  welfare,  in  llii  broadest  significa- 
tion of  the  term.  We  are  in  favor  of  any  work 
that  will  convey  the  produce  trom  any  point 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  to  any  point  on 
our  own  seaboard.  But  if  there  is  any  general 
plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  to  be 
preferred  before  others,  we  would  advocate  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  port  of 
Beaufort  through  Newbern  to  the  city  of  Ra- 
leigh, thence  to  Fayetteville  and  Hillsborough, 
or  in  any  other  direction  that  may  be  more  fa- 
vorable, so  as  to  reach  the  remote  west.  Let 
6uch  a  work  be  executed,  and  North  Carolina 
will  be  safe.  Of  its  success,  if  ever  accom- 
plished, we  cannot  entertain  the  smallest  doubt. 
That  the  resources  of  the  state  are  adequate, 
we  are  fully  assured.  And  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work,  we  will  cordially  unite  with 
the  Committee  in  recommending  the  comple- 


tion of  the  general  plan,  including  even  the 
transverse  road,  from  South  Carolina  to  Virgi- 
nia, and  all  "such  particular  works  as  promise 
to  be  profitable."  We  ask  you  to  give  this 
subject  the  careful  and  impartial  examination 
which  its  importance  demands,  and  should  you 
ultimately  decide  for  that  policy  which  we  so 
truly  deprecate,  we  shall  retire  from  the  con- 
test with  ihe  proud  consolation  that  we  have 
been  faithtui  lo  our  state,  and  have  discharged 
our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability. 

Wm.  B.  Meares, 
»  Alex.  McRae, 

Jo:4F.PH  A.  Hall, 
Wm.  p.  Hort, 
UoBT.  H.  Cowan, 

P.   K.  DiCKERSON, 

J  as.  S.  Green, 

Edw'd  B.    Dl'DLEY, 
NiCltOLAS  N.   NiXON, 

Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the 
county  of  New- Hanover. 

Note. — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  asser- 
tion without  the  proof,  unless  when  what  we 
assume  is  mere  matter  of  opinion.  Wc  have 
neglected  to  do  so  in  one  instance.  We  have 
charged  the  Committee  \\\\\\  having  staled 
that  North  Carolina  is  destitute  ot  natural  ad. 
vantages. 

It  is  proved,  1.  By  their  remarks  on  the  ste 
rilily  of  the  soil. 

1.  That  both  sjil  and  climate  are  less  favor 
able  to  the  proJuction  of  cotton,  (which  is  re 
presented    t(>    be   the   principle  staple   of  the 
state,)  than  in  the  states  situated  to  the  south 
west  of  us. 

.1.  Tliat  there   is  a  want  of  natural  commu 
nications  between  the  interior  and  the  seaboard, 
causing   an    expense  of  transportation  which 
the  articles  produced  in  the  interior  will  not 
bear. 

4.  That  we  have  neither  seaports  nor  har- 
bors ;  see  pages  .10  and  31. 

Durukn's  Boat — Thia  boat  left  the  foot  of  Court- 
land  street  at  32  niinulea  past  7  o'clock,  on  Monday 
morning.  The  Erie,  which  is  considered  the  fastest 
sailer  in  the  line,  was  (lion  from  4  to  5  miles  ahead- 
Mr.  B.  continued  (gaining  on  (he  Brie  until  he  nearly 
reached  Catiikiil,  and  in  n  very  few  minutes  would 
have  passed  her,  but  for  an  accident  that  occurred  to 
the  inaciiinery.  The  lever  of  the  cut-oH'-aleam  valvi- 
gave  May,  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  waste  of 
stearii,  and  reduction  of  the  revolutioita  of  the  wheel 
from  23  1-2  of  a  ten  foot  stroke  to  16.  Mr.  B.  finally 
stopped  the  boat,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.| 
Snod^rass,  Civil  Engineer  of  Glasgow,  under  whose 
direi-iioti  the  engine  has  been  conBtriicted,  repaired 
It — but  not  MO  well  as  to  enable  Mr.  B.  to  regain  the 
si>eed  he  was  previously  going,  viz.  about  I'J  miles 
an  hour. 

The  time  lust  in  repairing  it,  and  the  dilTerence  of 
the  speed  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  may  be 
esiimuied  at  about  three  hours — still  the  boat  reach 
ed  Troy  in  less  than  an  hour  utter  ihe  Brie.  Had 
the  Diacliiiiery  worked  well,  Mr.  B.  fully  calculated 
to  have  made  the  passage  in  nine  hours. 

Mr.  D.  IS  about  building  another  boat,  100  feet 
longer  thuii  his  prosen.  one,  the  parabolic  epindled  of 
which  are  to  bo  of  iron. 


Sea  Sledge. — Mr.  Buder,  Counsellor  of  Mines  at 
Munich,  in  Bavaria,  some  years  ago  invented  what 
he  termed  an  aquatic  sledge,  constructed  on  such  a 
principle  that  i:  might  t»e  impelled  and  guided  on  the 
water  by  the  rider  himself,  without  anf  other  aid. — 
The  first  public  experiment  was  made  with  this  ma. 
chine  on  the  29ih  of  Augjst,  before  the  royal  family, 
at  Nyinphenburgb,  with  complete  success.  It  is  de. 
scribed  as  consisting  of  two  hollow  canoes  or  pon- 
toons eight  feet  long,  made  of  sheet  copper,  closed 
on  all  sides,  joined  to  each  other  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion at  the  disiance  of  six  feet  by  a  light  wooden 
frame.  Thus  joined,  they  support  a  scat  resembling 
an  arm  chair,  in  which  the  rider  is  scaled,  and  im- 
pels and  steers  the  sledge  by  treading  two  large 
|p«dal8  before  him  ;  each  of  these  pedals  is  connec- 


ted with  a  paddle  fix<d  perpendicularly  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  pontoons ;  in  front  of  the  seat 
stands  a  small  table,  on  which  he  may  read,  write, 
draw  or  eat  and  drink.  His  hands  being  at  perfect 
liberty  he  may  even  play  an  instrument,  load  and 
fire  a  gun,  or  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Behind  the 
seat  is  a  lealhar  bag,  to  hold  any  thing  he  may  want 
in  his  excursion.  It  is  evident  that  this  machine 
must  be  admirably  calculated  for  taking  sketches  of 
aquatic  scenery,  as  also  for  the  diversion  of  shooting 
water  fowls,  in  which  case  the  sportsman  conceals 
himself  behind  a  slight  screen  of  branches  or  rushes 
so  as  to  approach  the  birds  unperceived.  The|vehi- 
cle  is  far  safer  than  a  common  boat,  the  centvr  of 
gravity  being  constantly  in  the  middia  of  a  very 
broad  base  ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  upset, 
tint;,  even  in  the  heavissi  gale,  absolutely  impossible. 
It  is  moreover  so  constructed,  that  it  may  be  taken 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  packed  in  a  box,  and  put 
together  in  a  very  short  time." — [Court  Journal.] 

Steam  Cnrriages. — These  wonderful  macciiiiesare 
now  coiiatrucied  with  sutficieiu  meclianic&l  skill, 
amount  of  power,  safety,  and  general  efficiency,  to 
ensure  their  successful  employment  on  any  good 
road  ;  and  it  is  certainly  time  for  our  capitalists  to 
turn  their  attention  to  them  as  legitimate  objects  ot 
suppoit,  and  as  offering  the  means  of  a  profitable  in. 
vestment.  From  tiie  earliest  development  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  steam,  as  applicable  to  purposes  of  lo- 
como'.ion,  on  properly  constructed  roads,  we  have 
carefully  watched  the  i;rogres8  made  by  different  in- 
ventors, and  have  on  many  occasions  buine  testimony 
to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  two  of  the  most  perseve- 
ring and  deserving  among  them  ;  of  two  who  have 
from  time  to  time,  prumised  less  and  performed  more 
ihan  any  of  their  contemporaries — we  mean  Col. 
Maceroiii  and  Mr.  Hancock.  On  Saturday  we  had 
a  trip  on  the  Ed^eware  road,  with  the  second  coach 
constructed  by  the  gailiint  Colonel.  Starting  from 
the  Paddington  wharf.  No.  19,  we  proceeded  on  ths 
road  ill  the  most  surprising  style,  the  coach  turn- 
ed, checked,  slopped,  or  having  its  speed  increased, 
under  the  complete  command  of  the  conductor.  About 
three  miles  out  we  passed  a  stage-coach,  whose  four 
horses  were  put  to  their  utmost  speed, with  a  compara- 
tive velocity  to  ihat  with  which  the  stage-coach  would 
have  passed  a  wagon,  our  rate  being  at  that  time 
about  IS  miles  an  hour.  Soon  after  this  we  ascend, 
ed  Windmill. hill  with  perfect  ease  ;  although,  in 
consequence  of  the  road  undergoing  repair,  the  part 
we  had  to  ascend  was  cut  into  deep  ruts,  and  cov- 
ered with  dry  soil  and  dust  from  three  to  six  inches 
deep  ;  forming,  perhaps,  ihc  most  unccriain  and  dis- 
advantageous fulcrum  on  wbicli  the  wheel  of  a 
steam-carriage  could  ever  have  to  act.  We  arrived 
at  the  Welch  Harp  Inn,  which  is  several  perches 
over  the  live  miles  frotu  our  starling  place,  and  turn- 
ed the  couch  in  the  direction  of  Paddington,  in  pre- 
cisely twenty  minutes ;  having  performed  the  dis- 
tancf ,  inclusive  of  stopping  at  the  turnpike,  and  on 
two  other  occasions,  and  despite  the  bad  condition 
of  Windinill-hill,  at  the  extraordinary  average  rate 
of  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Our  return 
occupied  the  same  period  ot  time ;  and  after  this 
completion  of  the  trip,  we  made  liic  round  of  Psd- 
dington-green  to  gratify  some  gcntlemrn  who  bad  not 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  more  extensive  trial- 
Among  our  fellow-passengers  ou  these  occasions, 
were  Jerome  Buonaparte,  ex. King  of  Westphalia. 
Prince  Jerome,  his  soq,  the  Duke  da  Montfort,  the 
Marquis  Azolino,  M.  Vrgoe  de  Ivfarveille,  and  other 
distinguished  foreigners.-^£Mo{>(l1ng  News.) 

Steam  Carriages. — Mr.  Hancock's  *' Autopsy" 
was  seen,  on  Saturday  last,  in  Cheapside,  wending 
its  way  with  the  greatest  adroitness  amidst  the  mol- 
titudp  of  carria^ies  wiih  which  that  thoroughfare  is 
crowded.  A  stronger  proof  of  its  inanageableneas 
conlil  noi  possitily  have  seen  aifurded.  We  uuder- 
staiid  thai  it  was  on  its  way  from  Stratford  to  its  old 
quarters  in  the  City. road,  preparatory  to  its  being 
again  started  to  run  for  hire,  in  coi^junction  with  iwu 
or  three  other  carriages,  between  the  City  and  Pad- 
dington. Mr.  Squires  has,  we  are  informed,  sold 
out,  and  left  Colonel  Macerone  sole  proprietor  of 
the  steam  carriage  prodigy,  which  did  the  1,700 
miles  without  requiring  a  shilling  for  repairs,  &c.  Ac. 
A  new  steam-carriage  has  just  entered  the  field, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Redmund,  who,  some  timesgo, 
advertised  that  he  was  willing  to  furnish  locomotivAa 
to  run  on  common  roads  at  any  required  sfwedt  nl- 
though  he  had  never  tried  the  experiment !  The 
public  will  now,  therefore,  soon  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  he  was  justified  or  no  in  his  extrserdinarjr 
confidence.  As  yet  the  carriage  has  only  been  on  a 
few  private  trips,  which  are  said  to  have  been  quite 
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Mtisfactory.     Publicity,  is,  however,  the  only  test 
in  euch  matters. — [Mechanics  Magazine.] 

Bridgeport,  Conn,  July  9. — The  extreme  heat  of 
the  weather  has  in  some  measure  broken  up  the  re. 
gular  chain  of  communication.  Three  horses  out  of 
foilr  attached  to  a  stage,  were  driven  so  hard  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  steamboat,  that  they  fell  and 
died  almost  immediately.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
such  intense  heat  has  not  been  felt  for  many  years. 

[F'rom  Crichton's  History  of  Arabia.] 

Thk  Arts. — "  Their  inatiiematical  and 
mechanical  knowledge  the  Arabs  turn  to  va-i 
rious  purposes  of  niuhiplyiiig  and  improving! 
the  conveuiences  of  life — such  as  the  cuu-j 
structiou  of  aqueducts,  baths,  cisterns,  and 
canals.  Their  acquaintance  witli  hydrau- 
lics is  manifested  from  the  number  of  mills 
and  other  water-works  employed  in  the  use- 
ful  process  of  irrigation.  Accustomed  to  an 
arid  and  sultry  chmate,  they  considered  the 
command  of  water  to  be  a  material  requi- 
site  in  every  country  where  they  settled. 
The  pontanos  or  reservoirs  in  Spain,  and  the 
tanks  in  Africa,  were  either  erected  or  re- 
stored  by  them.  Their  palaces  and  mosques 
were  furnished  with  capacious  cisterns.  The 
gardens  of  the  Alhambra  contained  sheets 
of  water,  in  the  surface  of  which  the  build- 
ings were  reflected ;  and  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  fountains  played  in  the  streets 
as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  the  houses,  by 
which  the  atmosphere  was  attempered  dur- 
ing summer.  In  the  famous  palace  of  To- 
ledo was  a  pond,  iu  the  midst  of  which  rose 
a  vaulted  room  of  stained  glass  adorned  with 
gold.  In  this  apartment  the  caliph  could 
enter  untouched  by  the  water,  and  sit  while 
a  cascade  poured  from  above,  with  tapers 
burning  before  him.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  discoveries  of  theirs  in  hydrostatics  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  but  the  titles  of  two 
works  by  the  celebrated  Alkendi  are  men- 
tioned  in  Casiri,  namely,  on  Bodies  that  Float 
on  Water,  and  on  Bodies  that  Sink. 

"  Architecture  was  an  art  in  which  the 
Arabs  particularly  excelled ;  and  the  reve- 
nues of  kingdoms  were  expended  in  erect- 
ing public  buildings,  of  which  Jerusalem, 
Babylon,  and  Baalbec,  afforded  the  most  stu- 
pendous models.  It  has  been  observed  as  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  peo- 
ple ever  constructe<l  so  many  edifices  as  the 
Arabs,  who  extracted  fewer  materials  from 
the  quarry.  From  the  Tigris  to  the  Oron- 
tea,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Guadalquiver,  the 
buildings  of  the  first  settlers  were  raised 
from  the  wreck  of  cities,  castles,  and  for- 
tresses, which  they  had  destroyed. 

"In  the  style  of  architecture,  the  Arabs, 
both  of  the  east  and  the  west,  had  a  kin- 
dred resemblance,  as  appears  by  contrasting 
the  disposition  of  the  apartments  of  the  Al- 
hambra, and  other  remains  of  Moorish  art, 
with  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  rela- 
tive to  the  general  mode  of  oriental  buildings. 
While  little  attention  comparatively  was  be- 
stowed on  the  exterior  of  their  nitinsions,  on 
the  furniture  and  accommodation  within 
every  thing  was  lavished  that  could  promote 
luxurious  ease  and  personal  comfort.  Their 
rooms  were  so  contrived  that  no  reverbera- 
tion of  sound  was  heard.  The  light  was  ge- 
nerally admitted  in  such  a  manner  as,  by  ex- 
cluding external  prospects,  to  confine  the 
admiration  of  the  spectator  ehiefly  to  the  or- 
naments  and  beauties  of  the  interior.  Their 
arrangements  for  ventilation  were  admira 
ble  ;  and  by  means  of  caleducts,  or  tubes  of 
baked  earth,  warm  air  was  admitted  so  a«  to 


preserve  a  uniform  temperature.     The  ut 
most  labor  and  skill  were  expended  in  em 
bellishing  the    walls  and    ceilings.     Their 
tiles    had  a  blue  glazing  over  thcni ;  their 
paving  bricks  were  made  of  ditlerent  colors 
— blue,  white,  black,  or  yellow — wliich,when 
properly  contrasted,   had    a   very  agreeable 
ertect.     Nothing   is  more  astonishing  tlu 
the  durability  of  the  Moorish  edifices.     The 
stucco  composition  on  their  walls  became 
hard  as  stone ;  and  even  in  the  present  cen 
tury,  specimens   are   found  without  a  crack 
or  a  flaw  on    their    whole    surface.     Their 
wood. work  also,  which  is  of  a  more  fragi 
nature,  still  remains   in  a  state  of  wonderful 
preservation.     The   floors    and   ccilmgs   ol 
the    Alhambra   have    withsto<xl  the   negle 
and  dilapidation  ot'  nearly   700  years ;  the 
pine  wood  continues  perfectly  sound,   with 
out  exhibiting  the  slightest  mark  of  dry-rot, 
wurm,  or  insect.      The   coat  of  white    paint 

rich,  that  it 


retains   its  color  so 


bright  and 


may  be  mistaken  for  mother  of  pearl." 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  a  great  number 
cf  the  inveutionh  which  at  the  present  day  add 
to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  without  whicii  li- 
terature and  the  arts  could  never  have  flou 
rishfd,  are  due  to  the  Arabs.  They  taught  us 
the  use  of  tlie  pendulum  in  the  ineasuretnent  of 
time  ;  and  also  of  the  telegraph,  though  not 
will!  all  the  speed  and  effect  of  modern  im- 
provement. The  manufacture  of  silk  and  col- 
ton  was  brought  by  them  into  Spain,  as  was 
probably  the  art  of  dyuig  black  with  indigo, 
riiey  introduced  the  use  of  camels  and  earner 
pigeons  into  Sicily.  The  art  of  enamelling 
steel,  the  system  of  a  national  police,  the 
principles  oi  taxation,  and  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  were  all  derived  from  tlie  same 
source.  Rhyme,  a  pleasing  characteristic  of 
modern  verse,  though  some  have  assigned  to 
it  a  Gothic  origin,  was  dpubtless  borrowed 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  troubadour-s  and  Pro- 
vengal  bards,  who.,  derived  from  the  same 
source  the  sentiment  of  honor,  the  mysticism 
of  love,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  so  copious- 
ly infused  into  our  early  romances.  Even 
Descartes,  as  Huet  has  asserted,  was  indebted 
to  them  for  his  celebrated  metaphysical  princi- 
ple, Cogito,  ergo  sum.  To  them  also  belongs 
the  honor  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  paper.  This  invalua 
ble  commodity,  it  is  true,  had  from  a  very  re- 
mote period  been  made  in  China  from  the  re- 
fuse of  silk,  bamboo,  and  other  substances. 
About  the  year  649  the  invention  was  intro- 
duced at  Samarcand  by  the  Tartars,  who  used 
cotton  instead  of  silk ;  and  when  that  flour- 
ishing city  was  subdued  by  the  Moslems,  the 
process  was  conveyed  to  Mecca,  by  Yussuf 
Araru  (A.  D.  706),  where  paper  was  made  si- 
milar to  that  now  manufactured,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  immediately  into 
general  use.  From  Mecca  the  art  spread 
through  all  the  Arabian  dominions.  In  Spain, 
which  was  renowned  for  this  article  from  the 
12th  cenltjry  downwards,  flax,  which  grew 
there  abundantly,  was  substituted  for  cotton, 
the  latter  being  scarce  and  dear.  Alphonso  X. 
established  paper-mills,  and  his  example  passed 
successively  into  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. 

"  Gunpowder,  the  discovery  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  Schwartz,  a  German  che- 
mist, was  known  to  the  Arabs  at  least  a  cen- 
tury before  anv  traces  of  it  appear  in  Europe 
an  history.  Though  it  is  probable  they  may 
have  derived  their  knowledge  of  this  composi- 
tion from  the  Indians,  thev  certainly  improved 
its  preparation,  and  found  out  different  ways 
of  emploving  it  in  war.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass has  been  alternately  given  to  the  Italians 
and  the  French ;  but  Tiraboschi,  notwithstand- 
ing his  partiality  for  his  country,  is  decidedh 
of  opinion  that  the  honor  of  its  invention  is 
due  to  the  Arabs.  ^  Its  adoption  in  Europe  is 


not  older  than  the  1 3th  century,  while  among 
the  Arabs  it  was  known  in  the  eleventh.  The 
polarity  of  the  magnet  is  alleged  to  have  been 
known  to  Aristotle  ;  and  something  like  the 
compass  was  in  use  among  the  Chinese ;  but 
as  the  Saracens  paid  considerable  attention  to 
navigation,  and  often  undertook  long  and  labo- 
rious voyages,  history  has  with  much  proba- 
bility assigned  to  them  the  discovery  of  the 
magnetic  needle." 

At  Muscat,  near  th«  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gull',  "  the  water  is  good  ;  the  fruit  of  the  best 
quality, — grapts,  mangoes,  peaches,  plantains, 
ligs,  pomegranates,  limes,  melons,  and  dates. 
Nowhere  is  there  greater  variety  of  fish  ;  in 
the  bay  they  swarm  like  gnats  in  a  summer  eve- 
niiig',  the  rocks  supply  oysters  and  other  shell- 
fish, all  of  which  are  sc'  1  at  a  very  choap  rat«'. 
As  the  pasturage  is  scanty  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, dried  fish  a  little  salted,  and  puunded 
date  stones,  form  the  chief  articles  of  food  for 
their  cattle,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
Horses  and  sheep,  as  well  as  rows,  are  fed  ou 
this  diet. 

"  Lands  are  commonly  let  on  lease,  or  for 
an  annual  rent,  usually  payable  in  produce. 
Slaves  arc  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, employed  in  agricultural  labor  ;  but  they 
are  treated  with  uniform  kindness  and  indul- 
gence. Oman  is  by  no  means  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures.  Turbans  and  waistbands,  or 
girdles  of  cotton  and  silk,  stri|>ed  or  checked 
with  blue;  cloaks,  cotton,  canvas,  gunpowder, 
and  arms  of  inferior  quality  ;  earthen  jars. 
cnlli'H  mtirtuban,  for  the  Zanguebar  market, — 
ciinjprisc  almost  all  their  fabrics.  They  also 
firepare  an  esteemed  sweetmeat,  named  hul- 
uxtli,  from  honrv  or  sugar,  with  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  and  ghee,  and  a  few  almonds. 

"The  price  of  live  stock  at  Muscat  is  ex- 
tremely various.  Camels,  according  to  their 
blood  and  quality,  will  bring  from  thirty  to 
three  hundred  dtdlars  apiece  ;  goats  from  fout 
to  six  ;  sheep  from  one  and  a  half  to  six ;  mules 
are  not  reared,  neither  are  horses  abundant ; 
but  the  asses  of  Oman  are  celebrated  as  the 
finest  in  Arabia.  The  price  of  the  common 
kind  varies  from  one  to  forty  dollars;  but  the 
best  breeds  sell  for  very  extravagant  sums." 

Food. — "The  hardy  and  athletic  frame  of 
the  Bedouins,  it  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  their  abstemious  ha- 
bits. They  are  models  of  sobriety,  and  never 
indulge  in  luxuries,  except  on  some  festive  oc- 
casion, or  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  Their 
usual  articles  of  food  are  rice,  pulse,  dates, 
milk,  butter,  and  flour.  The  common  people- 
eat  bread  made  of  dhourra,  which  is  coarse 
and  insipid.  When  they  have  no  grid-iron, 
they  roll  the  dough  into  balls  and  cook  it 
amons  embers.  They  frencrally  eat  their  bread 
while  hot  and  only  half  baked." 


The  Fatal  Etcape. — VVe  have  seldom  had  le  re- 
cord a  rase  of  more  melancholy,  and  indeed  roman- 
tic,  donipsiic  affliction  than  one  which  bia  lately 
occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  A  Miss  Fell,  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  resident  on  that  island,  walked  out 
to  amuse  herself  mi  the  clifls  near  Douglass  Head, 
from  one  of  which  she  fell,  and  was  precipitated 
upon  a  shelving  rock  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
low. Sih"  was  much  bruised  by  the  fall;  the  sea 
almost  surrounded  her,  and  the  part  on  which  it  was 
bounded  by  the  land  was  so  precipitous,  that  escape 
was  impossible.  Here  she  remained  for  thirteen 
days  and  nights.  Her  voice  became  exhausted  by 
her  repeated  attempts  to  render  herself  audible.  A 
small  well  of  spring  water,  which  she  fortunately 
found  upon  the  chflT,  afforded  her  only  nourish- 
ment. On  the  fourteenth  day,  however,  the  wav. 
ing  of  her  handkerchief  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
haatman,  who  rowed  towards  her,  and  found  her  al- 
most insensible,  on  her  knees,  her  hands  clasped  in 
the  Nttiiude  of  prayer,  and  her  voice  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  disclose  her  residence.  She  was  car- 
ried  home,  where  she  tbund  her  wretched  mother 
worn  out  by  her  brother's  illness  and  her  own  ab 
sence,  and  was  only  ;»■'  >"  *'°>*  'o  receive  her  dy- 
ing breath.  The  wretched  young  lady,  agonized 
nnd  exhausted,  terminated  her  own  existence  in  a 
fit  ©f  insanity — (London  Paper] 
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Comforts  of  Human  Life. — The  follow- 1 
ing  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and   might 
be  much  extended.     Nearly  each  individual, 
of  the  civilized  millions  that  cover  the  earth 
may  have  the  same  enjoyments  as  if  he  were 
the   sole    lord  of  all.     "A    single   rnan   of 
small    fortune    may  cast    his  looks    around 
him,  and   say,  with    truth   and   exultation,  I 
am  lodged^  in  a  house  that  affords  me  con-! 
veniences  and  comforts,  which  even  a  king 
could    not    command    some  centuries    ago. 
Ships  are   crossing  the  seas  iii  every  direc- 
tion, to  bring  me  what  is  useful  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth.     In  China,  men  are  gathering 
the    tea  leaf  for  me  ;  in  America,  they  are 
planting  cotton  for  me  ;   in  the  West  Indies, 
they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my  coftee ; 
in  Italy,  they  are  breeding  silk-worms  f»r 
me  ;  in  Saxony,  they  arc  shearing  the  sheep 
to   make   me  clothing  ;  in  England,  power- 
ful steam-engines  are  si)inning  and  weaving 
for   me,  and    making    cutlery  for   me,   and 
pumping  the  mines,  that  minerals    useful  to 
me  may  be  produced.     I  have  post-coaches 
running  day  and   night,  on  all  the    roads,  to 
carry  my  correspondence  ;    I    nave    roa<ls 
and  canals,  and  bridges,  to  bear  the  fuel  for 
my  winter   fire.     Then  I  have   editors  and 
printers,  who  daily  send  what  is   going   on 
throughout  the  world,  among  all  these    peo- 
ple who  serve  me  ;   and   in  a  corner  of  my 
house  1   have  books,   the  miracle   of  all  my 
possessions,  more  wonderful  than   the  wisli- 
ing  cap  of  the  Arabian  talcs  ;  for  they  trans- 
port me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but 
to  all  times.     By  my  books   I   can  conjure 
up   before    me,   in   vivid    existence,   all    the 
great  and  good  men  of  antiquity  ;  and  for  my 
individual   satisfaction.     I    can  make   them 
act  over  again   the  most   renowned  of  their 
exploits :  the  orators  declaim   for  me  :  the 
historians  recite :  the  poets  sing  :  and  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from   the  begin- 
ning of  time  until  now,  by  my  books  I  can 
be  where  I  please." — [Dr.  Arnott.] 


J..  MEMOIR  OF  LAFAYETTl:;. 

[From  the  Encyclopedia  Ammricana.\ 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Motier,  (formerly  Mar 
quis  de,)  was  born  at  Chavagnac,  near  Bri- 
oude,  in  Auvergne,  September  6,  1757,  was 
educated  in  the  college  of  Louis  Ic  Grand, 
in  Paris,  placed  at  court,  as  an  otHcer  in  one 
of  the  guards  of  honor,  and,  at  the  age  of  17, 
was  married  to  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Noailles.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances  that  the  young  Marquis  de  La 
fayette  entered  upon  a  career  so  little  to  be 
expected  of  a  youth  of  vast  fortune,  of 
high  rank,  of  powerful  connections,  at  the 
most  brilliant  and  fasciiuiting  court  in  tht 
world.  He  left  France  secretly  for  America, 
in  1777,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  South 
V^arolina,  April  25,  being  then  19  years  old 
■rhe  state  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known, 
was,  at  that  time,  most  gloomy  ;  a  feeble 
army,  without  clothing  or  arms,  was  with 
difficulty  kept  together  before  a  victorious 
enemy ;  the  government  was  without  re- 
sources  or  credit,  and  the  American  agents 
in  Paris  were  actually  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  could  not  furnish  the  young  nobleman 
with  a  conveyance.  "Then,"  said  he,  *'  I 
will  fit  out  a  vessel  myself;"  and  he  did  so. 
The  sensation  produced  in  this  country,  by 
his  arrival,  was  very  great ;  it  encouraged 
the  almoMt  disheartened  people  to  hope  for 
•uccor  and  sympathy  from  one  of  the  most 


powerful  nations  in    Europe.     Immediately 
on  his  arrival,  Lafayette  received  the  offer  of 
a  command  in  the  continental  army,  but  de- 
clined it,  raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men 
at  his  own  expense,  and  then  entered   the 
service    as   a  volunteer,  without    pay.      He 
lived   in   the    family   oi'  the    commander-in- 
chief,  and  won  his  full  affection   and    coiifi- 
<leuce.      He  was  ;q)|)oiuted  major-general  in 
July,    and    in   September   was   wounded   at 
Brandywine.     He  was   employed    in   Penn- 
sylvania   and    Rhode   Island   in    1778,   and, 
iii\vr  receivinj;  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
his  important  services,  embarked  at  Boston, 
in  .lanuary,  1779,  for  France,  where  it  was 
thought  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  efl'ec- 
tually  for  a  time.     The  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween  France  and  America,  about  the  same 
period,  was,  by  his  personal  exertions,  made 
effective  in   our  favor,   and   he  returned  to 
America  with  the  intelligence  that  a  French 
force   would  soon  be  sent  to  this  country. 
Immediately   on  his  arrival,   he  entered  the 
service,  and  received  the  command  of  a  body 
of  infantry    of  about    2,000   men,  which  he 
clothed  and  equipped,  in  part,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.    His  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  De- 
comber,  1780,  raising  2,000  guineas  at  Bal- 
timore, on  his  own  credit,  to  supply  the  wnnts 
of  the  troops;  his  rescue  of  Richmond  ;    his 
long  trial    of  generalship    with    Cornwallis, 
who  boasted  that  "the  boy  could  not  escape 
hiui;"  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  storm- 
ing of  the  redoubt,  are  proofs  of  his  devotion 
to    the    cause    of    American    independence. 
Desirous  of  serving  that  cause  at  home,    he 
again  returned  to  France  for  that  purpose. 

Congress,    which    had   already   acknow- 
ledged  his  merits  on  former  occasions,   now 
passed  new  resolutions,  (November 23, 1781,) 
in  which,  besides  the  usual  marks  of  appro- 
bation, they  desired  the  American   ministers 
to  confer  with  him  in  their  negociations.     In 
France,  a  brilliant  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  public  admiration.     Still  he  urged 
upon  his  government  the  necessity  of  negoci- 
at  ing  with  a  powerful  force  in  America,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  orders  to  that  effect. 
On   his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  he  found  49  ships, 
with    26,000    men,    ready   to  follow  him  to 
Vmerica,   had   not  peace  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary.    A   letter  from  him  communicated 
the  first  intelligence  of  that  event  to  Congress. 
The  importance    of  his  services  in  France 
nuiv  be  seen  by  consulting  his  letters  in  the 
correspondence    of  the    American    Revolu- 
tion, (Boston,  1831.)     He  received  pressing 
invitations,    however,  to  revisit  the  country. 
Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strongly  ; 
and,   for  the  third  time,  Lafayette  landed  in 
the  United  Slates,  August  4,    1784.      After 
passing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  vi- 
sited   Baltimore,    Philadelphia,     New-York, 
Boston,  A:c.,  and  was  every-where  received 
with   the  greatest  enthusiasm   and    delight. 
Previous  to   his  return  to  France,  Congress 
appointed    a    deputation,    consisting   of  one 
meml)er  from  each  state,  "to  take  leave  of 
him  (»n  behalf  of  the  country,  and  assure  him 
that  the  United  States  regard  him  with  parti- 
cular affection,  and    will   not  cease   to    feel 
an    interest   in   whatever   may  concern  his 
honor    and    prosperity."     AAer    his    return 
he  was  engaged  in  cnde.ivoring  to  mitigate 
the  condition  of  the  Protestiuits  in   France, 
and  to  effect  the   abolition  of  slavery.     In 
the  Assembly  of  the  Notables,   in    1787,  he 
propoted  the  Muppreision  of  lettre*  de  racket, 


and  of  the  state  prisons,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Protestants,  and  the  convocaiion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.     When  asked 
by  the  Count  D'Artois,  since  Charles   X.,  if 
he    demanded    the    states-general — "  Yes," 
was  his  reply,  "and  something  better."     Be- 
ing elected  a  member  of  the  states-general, 
which  took  the   name  of  national  assembly, 
(1789,)  he  proposed  a  declaration  of  rights, 
and  the  decree  providing  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown.     Two  days  after 
the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  he  was  appointed, 
(July  15,)  coumiander-in-chief  ofthe  national 
guards  of  Paris.     The  court  and  national  as- 
sembly were   still  at  Versailles,  and  the  po- 
pulation of  Paris,  irritated  at  this,  had  already 
adopted,  in  signs  of  opposition,  a  blue  and 
red  cockade,  (being  the  colors  ofthe  city  of 
Paris.)     July  26,    Lafayette    added    to  this 
cockade    the    white  of  the  royal  arms,  de- 
daring  at  the   same   time   that  the  tri- color 
should  go  round  the  world.     On  the  march 
of  the  populace  to  Versailles,  (October  5  and 
6,)  the  national    guards  claimed   to  be    led 
thither.     Lafayette  reliised  to  comply  with 
their  demand,  until,  having  received  colors 
in   the   afternoon,  he  set  off,  and  arrived  at 
10  o'clock,  after  having  been  on  horseback 
from  before  daylight.     He  requested  that  the 
interior  of  the  chateau   might  be  committed 
to  him  ;   but  this  request  was  refused,  and  the 
outer  posts  only  were    entrusted   to  the  na- 
tional guards.     This  was  the  night  on  which 
the  assassins  murdered  two  of  the  queen's 
guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further  acts  of 
violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  the  head  ofthe 
national  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  disorder, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,     in 
the  morning  he  accompanied  them  to  Paris. 
On   the  establishment  ofthe  Jacobin  club 
at   Paris,    he   organized,    with  Bailly,  then 
Mayor  of  Paris,  the  opposing  club  of  Feuil- 
ians.     Januiiry  20,  1790,  he  supported  the 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility, 
from  which   period   he   renounced  his  own, 
and  has  never  since  resumed  it.     The  con- 
stitution  of  a  representative  monarch,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was  now  pro- 
posed,  and  July  13,  1790,  was  appointed  for 
its   acceptance  by  the   king  and  the  nation, 
and  in  the  name  of  4,000,000  national  guards, 
Lafayette  swore  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 
Declining  the  dangerous  power  of  constable 
of  France,  or  generalissimo  of  the  national 
guards  of  the   kingdom,  after  having  orga- 
nized the  national  militia,  and  defended  the 
king  from  popular  violence,  he  retired  to  his 
estates.     Th«  first  Coalition  against  France, 
(1792,)  soon  called  him  from  his  retirement. 
Being  appointed  one  of  three  major-generals 
ill  the  command    of  the  French  armies,  he 
established  discipline,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my at  Phillipville,  Maubeuge,  and  Florennes, 
when  his  career  of  success  was  interrupted 
by  the  domestic  factions  of  his  country.    La- 
fayette  openly  denounced  the  terrible  Jaco. 
bins,  in  his  letter  of  June  19,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  enemies  ofthe  revolution,  un- 
der the    mask  of  popular  leaders,  were  en- 
deavoring to  stifle  liberty  under  the  excesses 
of  licentiousness.     June  20,  he  appeared  at 
the  bar  ofthe  assembly,  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct, and  demand    the  punishment    of   the 
guilty   authors   of    the     violence.     But    the 
mountain  had  already  overthrown  the  consti- 
tution, and  nothing  could  be  effected.     La- 
fayette then   offered  fo  conduct  the  king  and 
his  family  to  Compiegne.     This  proffer  be- 
ing declined,  he  returned  to  the  army,  which 
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he  endeavored  to  rally  round  the  constitution 
June  30,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  Palais 
Royal ;  and  August  5,  was  accused  of  treason 
before  the  assembly.  Still  he  declared  him. 
self  openly  against  the  proceedings  of  Au- 
gust 10;  but,  finding  himself  unsupported  by 
his  soldiers,  he  determined  to  le.ive  the  coun- 
try,  and  take  refuge  in  some  neutral  ground. 
Some  persons  have  charged  General  Lal'ay- 
ette  with  a  want  of  firmness  at  this  period, 
but  it  is  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price 
was  set  on  hie  head  nt  home,  knowing  that 
his  troops  would  not  support  him  against  the 
principles  which  were  triumphing  in  the  clubs 
and  the  assembly,  and  sensible  that,  even  if 
he  were  able  to  protract  the  contest  with  the 
victorious  faction,  the  frontiers  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  invasion  of  the  emigrants  and 
their  foreign  allies,  with  whom  he  would  have 
felt  it  treason  against  the  nation  to  have  ne- 
gociated,  he  had  no  alternative.  Ha\  ing  been 
captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  he  was 
again  transferred  to  Austria.  He  was  car- 
ried, with  great  secrecy,  to  Olmulz,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  every  |)rivation  and  suf- 
fering, and  cut  ofi'  from  all  coinmunicution 
with  his  friends,  who  were  not  cv«n  able  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  confinement  until  i 
late  in  1794.  j 

V  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  dc 
liver  him  from  prison  l>y  Dr.  Bullman,  a 
German,  and  Mr.  Huger,  (now  Colonel  Hu- 
ger,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.)  His  wife  and 
daughters,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admission  to  him,  and  remained  with  liim 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  release.  Washing- 
ton had  written  directly  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  his  behalf,  without  effect;  but 
after  the  memorable  campaign  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  the  French  government  required 
that  the  prisoners  at  Olmutz  should  be  re- 
leased,  which  wjis  done  August  25,  1797, 
af^er  a  negociation  that  lasted  three  months. 
Refusing  to  take  any  part  in  (he  revolutions 
of  the  18th  Fructidor,  or  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  La  Grange, 
and,  declining  the  dignity  of  senator,  oflered 
him  by  Bonaparte,  he  gave  his  vote  against 
the  consulate  for  life,  and,  taking  no  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  he  perceived  that 
their  principles  of  government  were  not  such 
as  France  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  March,  1815, 
again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the  nation  by 
the  profession  of  liberal  principles.  Lafay- 
ettee  refused,  though  urged  (hough  the  medi- 
ation  of  Joseph,  to  see  him,  protested  against 
the  acte  additionnel  of  April  22,  declining 
the  peerage  ofTered  him  by  the  Emperor,  but 
accepted  the  place  of  representative,  to 
which  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  called 
him.  He  first  met  Napoleon  at  the  opening 
of  the  chambers  :  the  Emperor  received  him 
with  great  marks  of  kindness,  to  which,  how. 
ever,  he  did  not  respond  ;  but,  although  he 
would  take  no  part  in  the  projects  of  Napo- 
leon, he  gave  his  vote  for  all  necessary  sup. 
plies,  on  the  ground  that  France  was  invaded, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Frenchmen  to 
defend  their  country.  June  21,  Napoleon 
returned  fVom  Waterloo,  and  it  was  under- 
stood  that  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  establish  a  dic- 
tatonhip.     Two  of  bis  eeunsellors  informed 


Lafayette  that,  in  two  hours,  the  representa- 
five  body  would  cease  to  exist.  Inmiediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  addressed  the  house  as  fol- 
lows: "When,  for  the  first  time,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  I  raise  a  voice  which 
all  the  old  friciids  of  liberty  will  recognise,  it 
is  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  the  country, 
which  you  only  can  save.  This,  (hen,  is  the 
moment  for  us  to  rally  round  the  f»ld  tri- 
colored  standard,  the  standard  of  '89,  of 
liberty,  of  equality  of  public  order,  which  we 
have  now  to  defend  against  foreign  violence 
and  usurpation."  He  then  moved  that  the 
house  declare  itself  in  peunancnt  session, 
and  all  attempts  to  dissolve'  it  high  treason  ; 
that  wlioever  should  make  such  an  attempt 
shoidd  be  considerefl  a  traitor  to  the  country, 
&c.  In  the  evening.  Napoleon  sent  Lucieii 
to  the  house,  to  make  one  more  elVort  in  his 
favor.  Lucien,  in  a  strain  of  impassioned 
el(»quence,  conjured  the  house  not  to  com- 
promise  the  honor  of  the  French  na(i(m  by 
inconstancy  to  the  Emperor.  At  these 
words,  Lafayette  rose  in  his  place,  and  ail- 
dressing  himself  directh'  to  the  orator,  ex- 
claimed, "  Who  dares  accuse  the  French 
nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  Emperor? 
Through  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  (he  wastes 
of  Russia,  over  fifty  fields  of  battle,  (his  na- 


ings  and  sufferings  of  their  fathers.  Having 
celebrated,  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  anniversary 
of  (he  first  conflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  at 
Vorktown,  that  of  its  closing  scene,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
and  taken  leave  of  the  four  ex-Presidents  ol 
the  United  States,  he  received  the  farewell 
of  (he  President,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
and  sailed  from  the  capital  in  a  frigate, 
named,  in  compliment  to  him,  the  Brandy- 
wine,  September  7,  1825,  and  arrived  at 
Havre,  where  (he  citizens,  having  peaceably 
ass<'nibled  to  make  some  demonstrations  of 
their  respect  for  his  character,  were  dispersed 
by  the  pend'artnfric.  In  December  foll<»w. 
ing,  the  Congress  of  the  Tnited  States  made 
him  a  grant  of  $i200,0tK),  and  a  township  ol 
land,  "m  consideration  of  his  important  ser- 
vices  and  expenditures  during  the  American 
revolution."  The  grant  of  money  was  in  the 
shape  o(  stoek,  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
cent.,  und  redeemable  December  JJI,  1834. 
In  Augnsf,  1827,  he  .i((ended  the  obsequies 
jof  Mamiel,  over  whose  body  he  pronounced  a 
icnlogy.  Ill  November,  1827,  the  Chambei 
lof  Deputies  was  dissolved.  Lafayette  was 
again  returned  a  member  by  the  new  elec- 
llioiis.  Sliortlv  before  the  revolution  of  1830, 
|he  (ravelled  to  Lyons,  Ac,  and  was  enthusi- 
lasticaljv  received — a  strikinff  contrast  to  the 


tion  has  followed  him  devotedly,  and  it  is  for||<ondurt  of  the  ministers  towards  him,  and  an 
this  that  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of  threel  alarming  svniptom  to  the  despotic  govern- 
niillions   of  Frenclnnen."     This  appeal   had!  nuiil.      l>nring  the  revolution  of  .Inly,  1830, 


such  an  effect  on  the  assembly,  that  Lucien 
resumed  his  seat  without  finishing  his  dis- 
course.  A  deputation  of  five  members  from 
each  house  was  then  appointed  to  deliberate 
in  conmiiUee  with  the  council  of  ministers. 
Of  this  deputation,  General  Lafayette  was  a 
member,  and  he  moved  that  a  committee 
should  be  sent  to.the  Emperor  to  demand  his 
abdication.  The  arch-chancellor  refused  to 
ptit  the  motion  ;  but  the  Emperor  sent  in  his 
abdication  the  next  morning,  (June  22.) 

A  provincial  government  was  formed,  and 
Lafayette  was  sent  to  demand  a  suspension 
ofhostilitiesof  the  armies,  which  was  refuse<l. 
On  his  return,  he  found  Paris  in  possession 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  (July 
8,)  the  doors  of  the  representatives'  cliam- 
ber  was  closed,  and  guarded  by  Prussian 
troops.  Lafayette  conducted  a  number  of 
the  members  to  the  house  of  Lanjuinais,  the 
president,  where  they  drew  up  a  protest 
against  this  act  of  violence,  and  quietly  se- 
parated.  Lafayette  now  retired  once  more 
to  La  Grange,  where  he  remained  to  1818, 
when  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Here  he  continued  to  support 
his  constitutional  principles,  by  opposing  the 
laws  of  exceptions,  the  establishment  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  the  suspension  ol' 
personal  liberty,  &c.,  and  by  advocating  the 
cause  of  public  instruction,  the  organization 
of  a  national  militia,  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  charter.  In  June,  1824,  he  landed  at 
New- York,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  was 
received  in  every  part  of  the  country  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  delight  and  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  p  reclaimed,  by  the  popular 
voice,  "  the  guest  of  the  nation,"  and  ^lis 
presence  every  where  was  the  signal  for 
iwstivals  and  rejoicings.  He  passed  through 
the  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union  in  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession,  in  which  all  parties 
joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  in  which 
the  veterans  of  the  war  renewed  their  youth, 
and  the  young  were  canied  back  to  th«  do- 


he  was  appointed  general-iii-chief  of  (he  na- 
tional guards  of  Paris,  and  though  not  person- 
ally  engaged  in  the  fight,  his  activity  and 
name  were  of  the  greatest  ser\ice. 

To  the  Americans,  Lafayette,  the  intimate 
friend   of  Washington,  had  appeared  in  his 
last   visit   almost  like  a  great  historical  cha- 
racter returning  from  Ix^yond  the  grave.     In 
the  eyes  of  the   French,  he   is  a  man  of  (he 
early  days  of  their  revohition — a  man,  more- 
over,  who  has  never  changed  side  or  princi- 
ple.   His  undeviatin^  consistency  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  evcu  by  those  who  did  not  al- 
low liim  tlH?  possession  of  first-rate  talen(s. 
When  the  national  guards  were  established 
throughout   France,  after  the  tenninatioii  of  | 
the  struggle,   he    was  appointed  their  cotu- 
mander-in-ehiel',  and  his  activity  in  this  post 
was   admirable.      August    17,    he  was  made  1 
marshal  of  France.     His  influence  with  the 
government   seems  to    have  been,  for  some 
time,  grea( ;  bu(  whether  his  principles  w«rc 
too  decidedly   republican  to  please  the  new 
authorities,  (a  lew  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  new  charter,  he  declared  himself  a  pn|)il| 
of  the  Aiiierican  school,)  or  whether  he  wasj 
considered  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  rcpub-| 
lican  party,  or  w  hatev^r  may  have  been  thel 
reason,  he  sent  his  resignation  in  December,! 
183t),  which  was  accepted,  and  Count  I^jau 
appointed  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  I'aris 
Lafayette  declared  from  the  tribune,  that  h( 
had  acted  thus  in  consequence  of  the  distrustl 
which  (he  power  accompanying  hissituati< 
seemed  to  excite  in  some  people.     On  tin 
same  occasion  he  also  expressed  hisdisapjiroJ 
bation  of  the  new  law  of  election.     Shorth 
before   his  resignation,  he   exerted    himsej 
most  praise-worthily  to  maintain  order  durin| 
the   trial    of  the   ex-ministers.     The    Pole^ 
lately  made  him  first  grenadier  of  the  Polisij 
national  guards.     We  are    unable   to  b(atJ 
what  were  Lafayette's  views  respecting  th^ 
best  gov«mmeiit  for  France   in   its  presei 
condition,  though  undoubtedly,  in  its  abstract 
he  preferred  a  republic.      ^ 
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AJUERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac 


Harvesting. — It  is  asserted,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  proper  time  to  reap  wheat,  or 
rye,  is  when  the  straw  begins  to  shrink  and 
beconne  white  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
ear.  This  appearance  is  a  sure  indication 
that  the  grain  has  ceased  to  receive  nourish- 
ment from  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  and  by 
cutting  early,  provided  it  is  not  taken  to  the 
barn  or  stack  too  green,  tlie  following  advan- 
tages will  be  gained  :  First,  the  grain  will 
make  more  and  whiter  flour.  2d.  There  will 
be  less  wasted  by  the  gniin's  shelling.  3d. 
By  commencing  harvest  early,  you  will  have 
a  fairer  prospect  of  finishing  before  the  last 
cuttings  become  too  ripe,  so  that  much  of  the 
grain  will  shell  out  in  reaping  and  securing 
the  crop.  4th.  If  you  cut  your  grain  as  soon 
as  it  will  answer,  your  straw  and  chatf  will 
contain  much  more  nourishment  than  if  it 
were  bleached  and  made  brittle  by  the  sun, 
air,  dew,  and  rain,  all  of  which  combine  to 
deprive  it  p{  most  of  its  value  for  fodder. 
5th.  Should  you  plough  in  your  stubble  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  or  mow  it  and  secure 
It  for  fodder  or  litter,  (either  of  which  modes 
of  management  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  rules  of  good  husbandry-,)  the  stubble  will 
make  much  better  food  ibr  your  cattle,  or  ma- 
nure for  your  ground,  than  if  it  had  yielded 
all  its  sweets,  and  much  of  its  substance,  to 
the  greedy  elements  above  mentioned. 

If  your  wheat  or  rye  is  much  affected  by 
blight  or  rust,  it  should  be  cut  even  while  still 
in  the  milk,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  till  the  straw  is  sufHcicntly  dry, 
and  the  grain  so  much  hardened,  that  it  will 
answer  to  deposit  in  the  barn  or  stack.  The 
heads,  in  such  cases^  should  be  so  placed  by 
the  reapers  as  not  to  touch  the  ground 
This  may  be  done  by  laying  the  top  ends  oi 
each  handful  on  the  low^r  end  of  the  prece- 
ding one. 

If  your  grain  is  eiicunibcred  with  grass  or 
weeds,  you  must  cut  it  pretty  near  the  top, 
in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  those 
extraneons  substances.  It  will  also  be  ne- 
cessary to  reap  somewhat  earlier  than  might 
he  o-.herwise  expedient,  that  you  may  have 
time  to  dry  the  weeds  without  danger  Of  the 
grain's  shelling  out.  If  your  grain  is  very 
ripe  when  you  harvest  if,  the  bands  should  be 
made  early  in  the  morning  while  the  straw  is 
moist  and  pliable.  And  Dr.  Deane  recom- 
mended, in  such  cases,  to  bind  the  sheaves 
when  the  air  begins  to  be  damp  towards  eve- 
ning, as  the  least  degree  of  moisture  will 
toughen  the  straw. 

It  has  been  recommmded  by  several  Eng. 

lish  writers  to  bind  the  wheat  as  well  as  rye 

with  only  one  length   of  the  straw.      If  the 

I  straw  is  pretty  long,  and  not  very  thoroughly 

dry,  this  may  be  good  economy.     You  save 

the  trouble  of  making  bands;  your  wheat  will 

dry  better  in  the  sheaf,  (as  the  sheaves  must 

lof  course  be  small,)  and  though  it  may  fake 

laome  more  time  and  trouble  to  pitch  and  liun- 

Idle  it,  we  believe  the  advantages,  in  maiiv 

leases,  will  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  bindinT 

vheat  with  single  lengths  of  straw. 

In  stowing  wheat  or  rye,  some  persons  de- 
>osit  the  sheaves  on  a  mow  of  hay  ;  but  this 
|is  a  bad  plan,  as  the  grain  presses  the  hay 
so  that  it  is  apt  to  become  musty,  and  coin- 
knunicate  a  musty  or  mouldy  taint  to  the  su- 
kier-incumbent  grain  ;  which  will  be  iiarder 
ko  thresh,  than  if  it  had  a  more  dry  and  airj 
location.     It  may  be  placed  on  a  scaffold  of 


rails,  laid  on  the  beams,  and  over  the  floor  of 
a  barn  ;  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  procure 
it  for  threshing,  as  if  it  were  left  on  a  scafibld 
of  less  elevation.  But  this  disadvantage  may 
be  more  than  compensated  by  its  being  in  a 
situation  favorable  for  drying.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  barn  room,  the  sheaves  may  be 
stored  in  stacks.  In  that  ciise,  *  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  grain  may  not  draw  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  by  laying  boards,  straw, 
or  rubbish,  under  the  stack.  A  better  way 
still  is  to  have  a  tight  floor  of  boards,  mounted 
on  four  blocks  set  in  the  ground,  and  so  high 
from  the  ground  as  to  prevent  the  entering 
of  vermin. 

'  In  building  a  stack,  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  seed-ends  of  the  sheaves  in 
the  middle,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  outer 
ends.  No  fowls  can  then  come  at  the 
grain  ;  and  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  outer 
ends  will  run  off,  and  not  pass  towards  the 
centre.  The  stack  should  be  well  to[>ped 
with  straw,  that  the  rain  may  be  completely 
turned  off.' 

Oats. — It  is  advised  to  harvest  oats  before 
the  straw  has  wholly  turned  yellow.  The 
straw  will  be  of  little  value,  if  permitted  to 
stand  till  it  becomes  white  and  destitute  of  sap. 
Though  oats  should  be  well  dried  on  the 
ground  afier  cutting,  they  should  not  be  raked 
or  handled  when  in  the  driest  state.  They 
should  be  gathered  mornings  and  evenings, 
when  the  straw  is  tnade  limber  and  pliable  by 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  If  they  are  housed 
while  a  little  damp,  there  will  be  no  danger  if 
they  have  been  previously  thoroughly  dried 
Barley. — We  are  told  by  the  wise  men  of 
agriculture,  that  some  of  the  rules  which 
should  be  observed  in  harvesting  wheat,  rye, 
nd  oats,  will  not  apply  to  barley.  VVillicli 
Domestic  Encyclopedia  states,  that  '  with 
respect  to  the  time  when  barley  is  fit  to  be 
mowed,  farmers  frequently  fall  into  the  error 
of  cutting  it  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe  ;  think- 
ing  it  will  attain  to  perfect  maturity  if  it  lie 
in  the  swath.  This,  however,  is  a  very  com- 
mon error,  as  it  will  shrivel  in  the  field,  and 
afterwards  make  but  an  indiflerent  malt  ;  if 
also  threshes  with  more  difficulty,  and  is  apt 
to  be  bruised  under  the  flail.  The  only  cer- 
tain test  of  judging  when  it  is  fit  to  mow, 
must  be  from  the  dropping  and  falling  of  the 
ears,  so  sis  to  double  against  the  straw.  In 
that  state,  and  not  before,  it  may  be  cut  with 
all  expedition,  and  carried  in  without  danger 
to  the  mow.' 

Dr.  Dean's  New- England  Farmer  states, 
that  'Some  have  got  an  opinion  that  barley 
should  be  harvested  before  it  is  quite  ripe. 
Though  the  flour  may  be  a  little  whiter,  the 
grain  shinks  so  much  that  the  crop  seems 
greatly  diminished  and  wasted  by  early  cut- 
ting. No  grain,  I  think,  requires  more  ri- 
pening than  this  ;  and  it  is  not  apt  to  scatter 
out  when  it  is  very  rij)e.  It  should  be  threshed 
soon  after  harvesting  ;  and  much  beating,  af- 
ter  it  is  cleared  from  the  straw,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  ofl'  the  beards.  Let  it  lie  a  night 
or  two  in  the  dew,  after  it  is  cut,  and  the 
beards  will  come  ofl'  the  more  easily. — [N. 
E.  Farmer.] 

Cultivation  of  Hops.     By   Latham.     [For 

the    New-York    Farmer    and    American 

Gardener's  Magazine.] 

In  endeavoring  to  comply  with  your  wish, 

to  give  you  the  detail   of  a   w«ll  cultivated 

Hop  ground,   I    have  done   so  as  briefly  as 

possible.     Having   found   u   soil,    a   friable 


loam  or  day,  suitable,  as  also  a  site  well 
protected  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  de- 
termined on  the  number  of  acres  to  be  culti- 
vated, we  proceeded  to  enrich  and  get  the 
ground  into  a  good  state,  not  sparing  the 
manure  of  well  decomposed  horse  dung,  or, 
if  practieahle,  sheep,  fed  off  with  turnips  us 
a  preparatory  crop  ;  at  any  rate,  the  land 
must  be  free  from  root  weeds.  In  England, 
vegetation  not  being  sq  luxuriant,  closer 
planting  would  be  used  ;  but  in  this  country, 
about  12  feet  by  12  will  he  a  good  distance. 
We  will  suppose  the  ground  marked  out, 
and  holes  dug  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
sets  or  cuttings.  Lay  the  lower  spit  of 
earth  aside,  and  reverse  the  upper  to  be  a 
richer  receptacle  for  the  sets ;  insert  three,  and 
cover  with  the  lower  spit ;  if  the  top  soil  is  as 
it  should  be,  application  of  manure  is  not 
now  necessary.  Let  the  hole  be  about  18 
inches  over,  and  18  inches  deep  ;  mark  each 
set  w  ith  a  small  stick.  * 

In  the  second  week  in  March,  if  open 
weather,  the  shoots  will  appear ;  now  dig 
over  all  the  ground,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
put  to  each  hill  a  small  stake,  4  or  5  feet 
high  :  see  that  the  vine  readily  takes  to  the 
pole.  Ahhough  few  or  no  hops  can  be  ex- 
pected  the  first  season,  yet  the  plants  acquire 
much  strength  from  climbing  tlie  poles.  I 
should  have  observed,  that  in  the  previous  - 
autumn  the  sets  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  ground,  although  many  prefer  the  spring 
planting.  When  the  vine  has  become  with- 
cred,  the  poles  may  be  taken  away  ;  this,  with 
always  keeping  under  the  weeds,  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  the  first  season.  There 
will  be  ample  room  to  take  an  intermediate 
crop  the  first  season,  such  a.s  a  liae  of  pQ.ta- 
toes,  turnips,  dec.  «&c.  1 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  in  March, 
the  second  year,  begin  to  dig  all  around,  and 
uncover  the  hills,  laying  bare  the  shoots,  so 
that  all  the  vine,  with  an  inch  of  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  may  be  cleanly  cut  off  from 
the  hill :  a  shoemaker's  knife,  very  sharp, 
is  the  best  fool.  The  proper  shoots  will 
soon  appear.  Early  in  April,  to  each  hill 
put  two  poles,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high ;  the  third  season  they  will  require 
three  poles  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
four  for  all  at\er  seasons.  Now,  to  each 
pole,  in  May,  or  when  the  vine  is  advanced 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  select  three  ■'■:' 
well  grown  and  clean  topped  shoots,  to  tie 
to  the  poles,  with  rushes  procured  the  year 
previous,  and  carefully  dried.  At  intervals, 
the  vines  must  be  attended  lo  in  climbing 
the  poles.  Manure  should  b«  added  around 
each  hill,  and  well  forked  in,  though  the 
best  season  for  the  application  of  manures 
is  previous  to  the  spring,  or  first  digging,  , 
when  it  is  best  in<:orporated.  Variety  of 
manures  may  be  applied  with  much  efiect, 
as  old  woollen  rags  cut  up,  fish,  night  soil, 
and,  now  and  then,  lime,  as  a  ready  means 
of  adapting  other  mjinures  to  be  absorbed  by  ; 
the  feeding  vessels  of  the  plants.  At  one 
season,  all  around  the  plant  will  be  found  a 
multitude  of  small  fibres  put  forth  in  search 

of   food.  •     .      V  >•  -■5JL-    ^-.  - 

The  time  of  picking   tlie  hops  from  the 
poles  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  Septeru-  X 
her;  and  the   period  is  known  by  the  seed 
being  surrounded  by  a  fine  yellow  dust,  and 
feeling  clammy  on  pressure  ;  also,  the  seed  , 
itself  IS  purple,  the  whole  capsule  is  crisp  to  I' 
the  feel,  and  a  small  leaf,  called  the  lamb's 
tongue,  appears.    Th«  future  pr«tervativ»  ^^ 


•^•■'  1^ 
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quality  of  the  hop  depends  much  on  the  dry- 
ing. Nothing  but  practice  and  great  care 
can  perfect  that  operation  ;  an  empyreuma- 
tic  flavor  will  be  acquired  by  too  much  heat, 
or  must  and  mould  by  imperfect  drying, 
either  deteriorating  the  value  in  a  great  de- 
gree. Latham. 

English  Turmps. — Every  farmer  will 
find  it  profitable  to  raise  a  quantity  of  these 
roots.  The  Mangel  Wurtzel  and  the  Ruta 
Baga,  useful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  will 
not  completely  supersede,  nor  altogether  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  English 
turnip.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New-York,  vol 
i,  page  26,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  this  valuable 
root. 

'  There  is  no  difliculty  in  raising  turnips 
on  new  land  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  know 
the  best  mode  of  raising  them,  at  least  a  small 
patch  every  year,  on  old  farms.  Mr.  Henry 
be  Bois,  of  this  county,  [Rensselaer,]  and 
Maj.  E.  Cady,  of  Columbia  county,  say,  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  crops 
several  years  in  succession  by  the  following 
process.  Turn  over  a  turf  of  old  sward  the 
first  week  in  June.  Yard  your  cattle  at  night 
on  this,  in  the  proportion  of  six  head  at  least 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  until  the  20th  of  Ju- 
ly. Then  harrow  lengthwise  the  furrows,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  or  overturn  them,  and  sow 
in  the  proportion  of  tibout  half  a  pound  ot 
seed  per  acre. 

*  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  yard  cattle  upon 
it  sufficiently,  about  two  inches  of  well  rotted 
manure  harrowed  in  as  above,  will  do  as  a 
substitute.  Mr.  C.  R.  Colden  applies  the 
manure  by  strewing  it  in  shallow  furrows  two 
feet  apart,  then  buries  the  manure  by  two 
side  fiirrows,  and  harrows  the  ground  level, 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  This  method  re- 
quires less  manure,  and  he  has  the  advantage 
of  hoeing  the  turnips  in  drills.' 

We  recollect,  likewise,  that  we  have  read 
in  several  of  our  New-England  newspapers 
that  fine  turnips  have  been  raised  by  plough- 
ing up  old  sward  ground,  some  time  in  June, 
harrowing  well  and  sowing  from  the  1st  to 
the  20th  of  July,  and  this  without  the  appli- 
cation of  manure.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  folding  sheep  or  horned  cattle  on 
the  land  thus  ploughed  would  very  much  en- 
hance the  crop. 

All  American  writers  on  this  subject,  whose 
works  we  have  perused,  advise  to  sow  seed 
of  the  common  English  turnip  as  late  as  about 
the  middle  of  July.  They  tell  us  that  late 
sowed  turnips  are  much  the  best  for  the  table, 
and  that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
insects,  if  sown  so  late,  than  when  sown  much 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Turnips  are  frequently  if  not  most  gene- 
rally raised  in  the  United  States  as  a  second 
crop,  and  no  doubt  this  practice  is  often  very 
eligible,  and  may  be  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  soundest  maxims  of  good  husbandry. 
But  when  it  is  intended  to  make  the  most  of 
your  crop  of  turnips,  or  to  obtain  as  great  a 
product  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing cattle,  we  do  not  perceive  any  objection 
to  giving  turnips  a  larger  portion  of  the  sea- 
son to  grow  in,  than  has  been  wkh  us  the 
general  practice.  : .,   .        >  ", 

An  English  writer  on  agriculture,  whose 
remarks  on  this  and  other  agricultural  topics 
appear  to  us  to  be  Judicious,  and  to  display  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  lubyecti  of  hii 


essays,  says,  '  It  is  not  pretended  that  there] 
lies  any  solid  objections  to  early  sowing  ot 
turnips,  simply  considered  ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  means  oi 
obtaining  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  advantages  ot 
early  sowing,  whatever  they  be,  are  given  up ; 
and  the  season  postponed  from  near  three  to 
five  months  by  way  of  retarding  the  growth 
of  the  crop  ;  that  it  may  last  to  a  later  pe- 
riod  in  the  spring,  and  receive  less  damage 
from  the  frosts  than  that  to  which  it  would  be 
liable  in  its  early  maturity.  The  disadvan- 
tages attending  this  plan  are  a  crop  far  in- 
ferior in  weight  to  what  might  be  obtained 
from  the  land  ;  the  very  common  risk  of  de- 
struction from  drought  and  fly.  The  weight 
and  perfection  of  the  turnips,  being  the  ob. 
jects,  the  land  may  be  got  ready  for  them  as 
for  any  other  early  spring  crop,  and  the  seed 
sown  with  the  first  warm  showers.  This  will 
afford  ample  scope  for  re-sowing,  should  thej 
first  seed  fail,  of  which,  however,  granting 
it  to  be  good,  and  the  land  sufficiently  fine,! 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  atiy  risk.'  1 

*  As  to  any  advantages  of  a  crop  previous} 
to  the  turnips,  nothing  scarcely  can  stand  in| 
competition  with  the  first  crop  of  roots.  j 

'The  true  turnip. soil  is  a  deep  sand,  ori 
sandy  loam.  Every  gardener  knows  the 
proper  time  to  begin  hoeing  turnips.  In  ge- 
neral, when  the  plants  spread  a  circle  of  about 
four  inches  they  are  ready  for  the  first  hoe- 
ing. They  are  commonly  left  about  a  foot 
asunder.  The  second  hoeing  three  weeks 
after  the  first.' 

Those  who  desire  to  go  extensively  and 
successfully  into  the  turnip  culture  should 
raise  their  own  seed  from  the  finest  trans- 
planted  roots.  An  English  cultivator  says, 
'  It  is  wonderful  what  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
suffices  for  an  acre  of  ground,  and  indeed 
equally  so  how  it  can  be  delivered  and  spread 
over  such  a  breadth.  A  pint  might  be  more 
than  enough,  but  it  is  usual  to  broad-cast  a 
quart  on  an  acre.' 

Dr.  Dean's  New-England  Farmer  asserts 
that  '  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre 
is  never  less  than  one  pound,  frequently  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  by  some  two.  Ac 
cording  to  the  same  work,  it  is  very  necessa- 
ry for  the  success  of  the  crop  that  a  heavy 
roller  be  passed  over  the  field  immediately 
after  harrowing  in  the  seed,  provided  Ihe 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit  condition.     By  (his  means  the  clods 


m  a 


are  broken,  and  much  of  the  seed  that  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  birds,  &c.,  will  be 
covered,  and  the  surface  rendered  smooth  and 
compact  tJiereby,  and  consequently  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  vegetation  of  the  seed  and  growth 
of  the  plants.       j  v 

If  a  quantity  of  lime  were  sowed  over  the 
field  immediately  after  putting  in  the  seed, 
it  would  probably  preserve  the  crop  against 
insects,  and  prevent  the  turnips  becoming 
spongy,  as  well  as  increase  their  size.  Vn- 
leached  ashes,  soot,  and  plaster,  have  also 
been  highly  recommended  as  manure  for  tur- 
nips. Thomas  Mellville,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  in  raising  a  crop  which  received 
the  premium  from  the  Massaclnisclts  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1817,  and  which  amount, 
ed  to  about  750  bushels  to  the  acre,  sowed 
his  seeds  in  drills  of  twenty-eight  inches  the 
21st  of  June,  on  ground  previously  well  ma- 
nured.  The  folloWing  day  sowed  on  the  acre 
thirty  bushels  slacked  lime  and  fifteen  bush- 
leU  house  uhes<    .  •  ..#f% 


-•^ . .  >  -^  ■ 


What  we  have  said  about  the  eMrly  sowing 
of  turnips  we  would  merely  suggest  as  a  hint, 
or  something  to  be  thought  of,  and  perhnps 
become  a  matter  of  experiment.  It  appears 
to  us  that  our  custom  of  sowing  turnips  so 
late  in  the  season,  as  is  commonly  practised, 
is  an  usage  borrt>wed  from  the  British  bus- 
bandry  without  duly  considering  th«  differ- 
ence of  our  climate  from  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tiiin,  and  the  diflerent  uses  to  which  this  crop 
is  commonly  applied  in  the  two  countries.  In 
England  ihey  usually  feed  turnips  off  the 
ground  with  sheep ;  or  draw  them  for  ncAt 
cattle  during  the  winter  as  fast  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  often  let  them  stand  in  the  field 
till  spring,  to  supply  green  f»od  for  sheep  at 
the  time  of  their  yeaning,  &c.  But  in  the 
United  States,  this  crop  must  be  harvested  in 
autumn  and  secured  from  frost ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  that  they  should  have 
had  time  to  obtain  their  full  growth  before 
they  arc  gathered. 

*  Ellis,  an  old  writer  on  husbandry,  says, 
"  Tuniips  sooted  about  24  hours  after  ihey 
are  up  will  be  entirely  secured  from  the  fly." 
Some  advise,  and  it  may  be  well,  if  not  too 
much  trouble,  to  leach-soot  and  sprinkle  the 
young  turnips  with  the  liquor.  M'Mahon,  in 
treating ofthe  cultivation oftumips,  says, "the 
plants  should  be  left  from  seven  to  twelve 
inches  every  way  ;  this  must  be  regulated  ac 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  land,  the  time 
of  sowing,  and  the  kind  of  turnips  cultivated  ; 
strong  ground  and  early  sowing  always  pro- 
ducing  the  largest  roets." 

*  The  width  of  the  hof;  should  be  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  medium  distance  to  be  left 
between  the  plants,  and  this  to  thvir  expect- 
ed  size.  ;■  •■•■a,-^       ..^. 

'  The  critical  time  of  the  first  hoeing  is, 
when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  spread  on  the 
ground,  are  nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  if,  however,  seed-weeds  be  numerous 
and  luxuriant,  they  ought  to  be  checked  be- 
fore the  turnip-plants  arrive  at  that  size  ;  lest 
being  drawn  up,  tail  and  slender,  they  should 
acquire  a  weak  and  sickly  habit. 

'  A  second  hoeing  should  be  given  when 
the  leaves  are  grown  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  in  order  to  destroy  weeds, 
loosen  the  earth,  and  finally  to  regulate  the 
plants ;  a  third,  if  found  necessary,  may  be 
given  at  any  subsequent  j>eriod. 

'  Here  will  the  farmer  exclaim  against  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  hoeing ;  but  let  him 
try  one  acre  in  this  way,  and  leave  another 
of  the  same  quality  to  nature,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently  done,  and  he  will  find  that  the  extra 
produce  of  the  hoed  acre  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  labor  bestowed.    ^ .. 

'  Loudon  says  Arch-  Garrie,  a  Scottish 
gardener  of  merit,  tried  steeping  the  seed  in 
sulphur,  sowing  soot,  ashes,  and  sea-sand, 
along  the  drills,  all  without  effect.  At  last 
he  tried  dusting  the  rows,  when  (he  plants 
were  in  the  seed-leaf,  with  quick-lime,  and 
found  that  effectual  in  preventing  (he  deprc- 
dations  of  the  fly.  "  A  bushel  of  quick-lime," 
he  says,  "  is  sufficient  to  dust  over  an  acre 
of  drilled  turnips,  and  a  boy  may  soon  he 
taught  to  lay  it  on  almost  as  fast  as  he  could 
walk  along  the  drills.  If  (lie  seminal  leaves 
are  powdered  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  is 
sufficient  ;  but  should  the  rain  wash  the  lime 
off  before  the  turnips  arc  in  (he  rough  leaf, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation, 
if  the  fly  begins  to  make  its  appearance/" 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Parley's  Maoazink,  Vol.  I.  for  1833-4.  Boston  : 
LiLXY,  Wait  Sl  Co. — This  is  really  a  very  captiva- 
ting volume.  It  is  the  collection  for  a  year  of  the 
.  little  semi-monthly  numbers,  which  make,  when 
neatly  bound  up,  a  book  of  41C  pp.  with  a  list  of 
contents  at  the  end,  referring  to  every  marking  fact 
in  the  volume.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  useful 
information  contamed  in  these  pages,  and  in  a  very 
attractive  form,  with  numerous  wood-cuts — and  all 
for  one  dollar. 

Peter  Parley's  Book  of  Bible  Stories,  f»r  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  Boston  :  Lilly,  Wait  &-  Co — The 
compiler  states  this  to  be  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
Irom  two  little  books  recently  published  m  England, 
the  one  entitled  "  Bible  Letters,"  the  other,  *' Gospel 
Stories."  It  consists  of  extracts,  thrown  into  a  fa- 
miliar narrative,  of  the  chief  incidents  communicated 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  illustrated  by 
engravings,  and  is  well  calculated  lo  excite  a  desire 
in  youthful  minds  to  peruse,  more  at  large,  in  the  Bi- 
ble itself,  the  events  here  only  presented  in  outline. 

The  New  Testament — stereotype  edition.  Bos. 
ton  :  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. — Fine,  cjear  print,  and 
good  paper,  render  this  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Book  of  books. 

The  Parent's  Cabinet  ok  Amusement  and  In. 
.  btruction.  No.  1.  Bislon  :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman, 
&  IIoLDEN. — A  very  pretty  Iiiile  volume  of  about 
150  pages,  occupied  partly  wiih  amusing  stories,  in- 
tended  to  inculcate  in  an  agreeable  manner,  some 
point  of  good  feeling  or  good  morals,  and  partly  with 
familiar  lessons  in,  and  illustrative  of,  natural  his- 
tory and  physical  science.  It  is  lo  bo  continued  in  ten 
successive  numbers,  and  will,  we  think,  add  another 
useful  series  to  the  numbers  of  books  now  published 
and  publishing  for  the  instructiou  of  childhood  and 
jouih.  > 

We  may  add,  generally,  of  all  these  publications 
from  the  press  of  Lilly,  Wait  dc  Co.  that  they  are 
•xcellcnt  in  their  mechanical  execution. 

Curiosities  of  Literature,  Second  Scries.  2  voIs< 
by  I.  D'IsRAELi.  Boston  :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  & 
HoLDEN.  New  York:  Goodrich  &  Wiley. — There 
is  scarcely  any  more  agreeable  miscellaneous  read> 
ing  than  that  which  the  taste,  the  research,  and  the 
cultivated  mind  of  the  elder  Lflsiaeli  have  collected 
in  these  two  series  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
Nor  is  it  meiely  as  agreeable  reading  that  these  vo- 
lumes recommend  themselves  ;  forWiey  are,  too,  full 
of  instruction,  by  unveiling  much  of  the  private  life 
and  character  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  fro. 
quently  by  elucidating  obscure  histoi;ical  points,  by 
reference  to  some  document  neglected  or  unknown, 
which  the  perseverance  ol  this  author  has  brought  to 
light.  Of  this  latter  character  is  the  paper  we  ex- 
tract  to-day  concerning  "the  secret  history  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  nomination  of 
her  successor. 

We  have  only  to  recommend  the  style  in  which 
these  volumes  arc  published. 

Secret  History  of  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Elixabeth,  from  womanish  iniirmities,  or  from  state- 
rensons,  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  her  succes- 
sor ;  and  long  threw  into  jeopardy  the  politics  of  all 
the  cabinets  of  Europe,  each  of  which  had  its  favo- 
rite candidate  to  support.  The  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  ol  England  was  to  be  the  creature  of  her 
breath,  yet  Elizabeth  would  not  speak  him  into  e.vist- 
enre !  This  had,  however,  often  raised  the  dis- 
contents of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  sea  how  it  har- 
rassed  the  queen  in  her  dying  hours.  It  is  even  sus. 
pectcd  that  the  queen  still  retained  so  much  of  the 
woman,  that  she  could  never  overcome  her  per- 
-verse  dislike  lo  name  a  successor,  so  that  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  she  died  and  left  the  crown  to 
tb«  msrcy  of  a  party  !     This  would  bav«  bssn  acting 


unworthy  of  the  magnanimity  of  her  great  character; 
and  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  queen  was  very  sen- 
sible that  she  lay  in  a  dying  state  several  days  be- 
fore the  natural  catastrophe  occurred,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  she  totally  disregarded  so  important  a 
circumstance.  It  iw,  therefore,  reasoning  a  priori, 
most  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor must  have  occupied  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
anxieties  of  h<?r  ministers  ;  and  that  she  would  not 
have  left  the  throne  in  the  same  unsettled  state  at  her 
death  as  she  had  persevtred  in  during  her  whole 
life.  How  did  she  express  herself  when  bequeathing 
the  crown  to  James  the  First,  or  did  she  bequeath 
It  at  all? 

In  the  popular  pages  of  her  female  historian.  Miss 
Aikin  has  observed,  that  '  the  closing  scene  of  the 
long  and  eventful  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  mark- 
ed by  that  peculiarity  of  character  and  destiny  which 
attended  her  from  the  cradle,  and  pursued  her  to  the 
grave.'  The  last  days  oi  Elizabeth  were,  indeed, 
most  melancholy — she, died  a  victim  of  the  higher 
passions,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  grief  as  of  age,  re- 
fusing all  remedies  and  even  nourishment.  But  in  all 
the  published  accounts,  I  can  nowhere  discover  how 
she  conducted  herselt  respecting  the  circumstance  of 
our  present  inquiry.  The  most  detailed  narrative,  or 
as  Gray  the  poet  caUs  it.  '  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's 
odd  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,'  is  the  one 
most  deserving  notice  ;  and  there  we  find  the  circum- 
stance of  this  inquiry  introduced.  The  queen,  at  that 
moment,  was  reduced  to  so  sad  a  stale,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  her  majesty  was  at  all  sensible  of  the  in- 
quiries put  to  her  by  her  ministers  respecting  the  sue 
cession.  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  says,  'on  Wednes- 
day, the  23d  of  March,  she  grew  speechless.  That 
afternoon,  by  signs,  she  called  lor  her  council,  and 
by  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  when  the  king  oi 
Scots  was  named  to  succeed  her,  they  all  knew  he 
was  the  man  she  desired  should  reign  after  her.' — 
Such  a  sign  as  that  of  a  dying  woman  putting  her 
hand  to  her  h«ad  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  ambi- 
gRouB  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  the  Fnglish  throi.c.  The  '  odd'  but  very 
naite  account  of  Robert  Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  is  not  furnished  with  dates,  nor  with  the 
exactness  of  a  diary.  Something  might  have  occur, 
red  on  a  preceding  day  which  had  not  reached  him. 
Camden  describes  the  death-bed  scene  of  Elizabeth; 
by  this  authentic  writer  it  appears  that  she  had  con- 
fided her  state-secret  of  the  succession  to  tlu;  lord 
admiral  (the  Earl  of  Nottingham) ;  and  when  the 
earl  found  the  queen  almost  at  her  extremity,  he  com. 
municated  her  majesty's  secret  to  the  council,  who 
commissioned  the  lord  admiral,  the  lord  keeper,  and 
the  secretary  to  wait  on  her  majesty,  and  acquauit 
her  that  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  rest  to  learn  her 
pleasure  in  reference  to  the  succession.  The  queen 
was  then  very  weak,  and  answered  them  with  a  faint 
voice,  that  she  had  already  dccliircd,that  as  she  held 
a  regal  sceptre,  so  she  desired  no  other  tlian  a  royal 
successor.  When  the  secretary  requested  her  to  ex- 
plain herself,  the  queen  said,  '  I  would  have  a  king 
succeed  ine  :  and  who  should  that  be  but  my  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?'  Here  this  state-con 
versatiou  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  interference  of  the 
archbishop  advising  her  majesty  to  turn  her  thoughts 
to  God.  •  Never,'  she  replied,  '  has  my  mind  wan 
dered  from  him.' 

An  historian  of  Camden's  high  integrity  would  hard 
ly  have  forged  a  fiction  to  pleasu  the  new  nio.narch ; 
yet  Camden  has  not  b  .en  referred  to  on  this  oc 
casion  by  the  exact  Birch,  who  draws  his  inforniation 
from  the  letters  ot  the  French  ambassador,  Villeroy  ; 
information  which  it  appears  the  English  ministers 
had  confided  to  this  ambassador  ;  nor  do  wc  get  any 
distinct  ideas  from  Elizabeth's  niorej  recent  popular 
historian,  who  could  only  transcribe  the  account  ol 
Gary.  He  had  told  us  a  fact  which  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in,  that  the  queen  fell  speechless  on  Wed- 
nesday,  23d  of  March,  on  which  day,  however,  she 
called  her  council,  and  made  that  s  gn  with  her  hand, 
which,  as  the  lords  chose  to  understand,  forever  unit- 
«d  the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  noble  editor  of  Gary's 
.Memoirs  (the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,)  has  observ- 
ed, that  •»  the  speeches  made  for  Elizabeth  on  her 
death-bed  arc  all  forged.'  Echard,  Rapiii.  and  a  long 
string  of  historians,  make  her  say  faintly  (so  faintly 
indeed  that  it  sould  not  possibly  be  heard,)  '  I  will 
that  a  king  succeed  me,  and  who  should  that  be  but 
my  nearest  kinsman  the  king  of  Scots  ?'  A  different 
account  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the  following 
memoirs.  'She  was  speechless, and  almost  expiring, 
when  the  chief  counsellors  ot  state  were  called  into 
her  bed-chamber.  As  soon  as  they  worn  perfectly 
convinced  that  she  could  not  utter  an  articulate  word, 
and  scarce  could  hear  or  understand  one,  they  named 
the  king  of  Scots  t0  bar,  a  liberty  they  dared  not  to 


have  taken  if  she  had  been  able\to  speak ;  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  which  was  probably  at  that  tiane  in 
agonizing  pain.  The  lords,  who  interpreted  her  mgnt 
just  as  they  pleased,  were  immediately  convinced 
that  the  motion  of  her  hand  to  her  head  wasadeelara. 
tion  of  James  the  Sixth  as  her  successor.  What  was 
this  but  the  unanimous  interpretations  of  person;*  who 
were  adoring  the  rising  sun  T 

This  is  lively  and  plausible;  but  the  noble  edi. 
tor  did  not  recollect  that  '  the  speeches  made  by 
Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed,'  which  he  deerns  '  for- 
geries,' in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  he  had 
found  in  Gary's  Memoirs,  originate  with  Camden, 
and  were  only  repeated  by  Rapin  and  Echard,  ^c. 
I  am  now  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  elder  his. 
torian,  as  well  as  the  circumatance  related  by  Gary, 
describing  the  sign  of  the  queen  a  little  differently, 
which  happened  on  Wednesday  23d.  A  hitherto 
unnoticed  document  pretends  to  give  a  fuller  and 
more  circumstantial  accoHnt  of  this  affair,  which 
commenced  on  the  preceding  day,  when  the  queen 
retained  the  power  of  speech  ;  and  it  will  be  con- 
fessed that  the  language  here  used  has  all  that  lof. 
tineas  and  brevity  which  was  the  natural  style  o( 
this  queen.  I  have  discovered  a  curious  document 
in  a  manuscript  volume  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Petyt,  and  seemingly  in  his  own  hand.writing.  I  do 
not  doobt  its  authenticity,  and  it  could  only  have  come 
from  some  of  the  illustrious  personages  who  were 
the  actors  in  that  solemn  scene,  probably  from  Ce- 
cil.     This  memorandum  is  entitled, 

■  Account  of  the  last  words  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
about  her  Successor. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  her  death,  being  the 
twenty.third  of  March,  the  admiral  being  on  the 
right  side  of  her  bed,  the  lord  keeper  on  the  left, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  (afterwards  Earl  of  Salts- 
bury)  at  the  bed's  feet,  all  standing,  the  lord  admi- 
ral put  her  in  mind  of  her  speech  concerning  the 
succession  had  at  Whitehall,  and  that  they,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  rest  of  her  council,  came  unto  her 
to  know  her  pleasure  who  should  succeed  ;  where, 
unto  she  thus  replied  : 

*  /  told  you  my  seat  had  been  the  seat  of  kings,  and 
I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me.  And  who  shall 
succeed  me  but  m  king  ? 

'  The  lords  not  understanding  this  dark  speech  and 
looking  one  on  the  other ;  at  length  Mr.  Secretary 
boldly  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  those  words, 
th.at  710  rascal  should  succeed  her.  Whereto  she  re- 
plied, that  her  meaning  was,  that  a  king  should  sue. 
ceed :  and  who,  quoth  she,  should  that  be  but  our 
cousin  of  Scotland  ? 

They  asked  her  whether  that  were  her  absolute 
resolution  ?  whereto  she  answered,  /  pray  you  trbu. 
ble  me  no  more  ;  for  I  will  have  none  but  him.  With 
which  answer  they  departed. 

•  Notwithstanding,  after  again,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  after 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  divines,  had 
been  with  her,  and  left  her  in  a  manner  speechless, 
the  three  lords  aforesaid  repaired  unto  her  again,  ask- 
ing her  if  she  remained  in  her  former  resolution,  and 
who  should  succeed  her  ?  but  not  being  able  to  speak, 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Secretary  in  this  sort,  'We  be. 
seech  your  majesty,  if  you  remain  in  your  former  re- 
solution, and  that  you  would  have  the  king  of  Scots 
to  succeed  you  in  your  kirigdom,  show  some  sign 
unto  us :  whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  upwards 
in  her  bed,  and  putting  her  arms  out  of  bed,  she  held 
her  hands  jointly  over  her  head  in  manner  of  a 
crown ;  whence,  as  they  guessed,  she  signified  that 
she  did  not  only  wish  him  the  kingdom,  but  desire 
continuance  of  his  estate  :  after  which  they  departed, 
and  the  next  morning  she  died.  Immediately  after 
her  death,  all  the  lords,  as  well  of  the  council  as 
other  noblemen  that  were  at  the  court,  came  from 
Richmond  to  Whitehall  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morn, 
iiig,  where  other  noblemen  that  were  in  London  met 
them.  Touching  the  succession,  after  some  speeches 
of  divers  competitors  and  matters  of  State,  at  length 
the  admiral  rehearsed  all  the  aforesaid  premises 
which  the  late  queen  had  spoken  to  him,  and  t«  the 
lord  keeper,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  (Cecil,)  with  the  man- 
ner thereof;  which  they  being  asked,  did  affirm  to^be 
true  upon  their  honor." 

Such  is  this  singular  document  of  secret  history. 
[  cannot  but  value  it  as  authentic,  because  the  one 
part  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Camden,  and  the 
other  is  fully  confirmed  by  Gary  ;  and  besides  this, 
the  remarkable  expression  of  '  rascal'  is  found  in 
[f  e  letter  of  the  French  ambassador.     There  were 


two  interviews  with  the  queen,  and  Gary  appears 
only  to  have  noticed  the  last  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  queen  lay  speechless.  Elizabeth  all  her  life  had 
persevered  in  an  obstinate  mysteriousness  respect. 
ing  ths  succusient  and  it  harassed  her  latest  mv. 
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ments.  The  secODd  interview  of  ber  miniBtersj 
may  Mem  to  ub  quite  supernumerary  ;  but  Gary's 
•putting  ber  hand  to  her  head,' too  meanly  dcscribea 
the  'joining  her  handa  in  manner  ol  a  crown.' 

The  American  QoAaxERLY   Review;  No.  XXX.' 
Philadelphia:  Key  &  Biddle — Here  is  a  number; 
which  must  satisfy  the  utmost  wishes  of  those  who 
insist  that  American  Reviewers  should  occupy  them, 
selves   solely  or  chiefly  with  American  subjects — 
for,  without  exception,  every  paper  is   founded  on! 
American  publications — although,  as  in  Article  XII, 
the    translation  of    Eupkemio  of  Meatina  is  used 
mainly  as  the  apology  for  a   dissertation  on    Italian 
tragedy,  as  "  Letters  descriptive   of  Public  Moilu- 
ments,    Scenery,  &c.  in  France    and   Spain"  afford 
the  occasion  of  a  somewhat  minute  description  oi 
Paris  life,  and  localities.     The  number,  however,  is 
entitled  to  the  higher  praise  of  treating  several  very 
interesting  subjects  with   great    ability.      We   will 
briefly  refer  to   some  of  them.     The  first   paper  is 
on  the  Writings   of  Washington,  two   volumes   of! 
which,  as  our  readers  know  from  a  previous  notice  in 
this  paper,  have  been   published  by  Mr.  Sparks. —  | 
The  spirit  in  which  the  n«tice  of  these  writings  isj 
conceived,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  prefatory  i 
remarks :  i 

At  this  period,    particularly,   it  is   good   to  dwell: 
upon    the    deeds   and    virtues  of   Washington — his 
calm  dignity — his  noble  modesty  and  distrust  of  his 
own  powers — his  disiriterested  generosity,  and  devo-! 
tion  of  his  all  to  the  cause   of  his   country.     Nuw,i 
when  so  frightful  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit! 
of  our  rulers;  when,  instead  of  the  hesitation,  evcnj 
in  the  exercise  of  clearly  granted  powers,  which,  as! 
we    shall   see,    characterized  the   acts    of   George! 
Washington,  our  executive  officers  seem  determined! 
to  consider  themselves  as  placed  at  the  helm  of  go- 1 
vernment  to  try  how  far  they  can  strain  construcive 
powers,  or  with  what  success  they  can  usurp  new  \. 
and  deserting  the  safe  path  marked  out  by  the   ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors,   endeavor  at  novel 
and  untried  experiments  upon  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness and   comfort  of  the  nation  ;  when  temperate! 
conduct  and  temperate  speech,  those  exterior  de-| 
roonstrations  of  a  sense   of  the  dignity  of  a   high  j 
office,  to  which  even  the   most  absolute  monarchal 
have  been  anxious  to  m&nifet  their  deference,  ha\e| 
given  way  to   disgraceful   ebullitions    of  passion  in' 
language   and     action:    when    the    devotion  which! 
marked   our   forefathers,  and,  which,    in    their   in.| 
stance,  was  manifested  for  their   country  and  thcirl 
whole  country,  has  been  narrowed  down  to  a  selfish  i 
attachment  to  parly;  when  so  many  of  our  country- 
men have  raised  up  false  idoU,  and  seem  willing  to' 
cacrifice  on  their  altars  the  dearest  interests  of  theirj 
neighbors;  and  when,  O,  blind  infatuation  !  inferior, 
men,  these  false  idols,  have  been  confidently  com- 
pared to  our  Washington, — we  say,  in  such  seasons, 
it  it  profitable  to  perceive,  by  what  fell  from  his  own  | 
lips,  what  he  was — to  judge  him  by  the  undisguised 
statement  of  his  own  views  and  feelings — to  trace 
this  record  from  his  earliest  years,  and  to  see  his ' 
private  conduct  and  his  private  virtues.     Beholding, ' 
in  such  an  examination,  no  sin  of  early  youth  to  be 
lamented  ;  no  excesses  of  passion  or  of  false   feel-| 
ing  to  draw  a  blush  to  the  cheeks   of  age,  we  may! 
with  lull  confidence  in  the  result  of  a  candid  com-] 
parison,  present  the  portrait  to  all  our  countrymen,! 
and  asking  them  to    "look  upon  this   picture,"  and 
**  on  this,"  beg  thcyn  to  discard  from  their  minds  the  I 
unnatural  vision  in  which  any  would  be  placed  on  a| 
level  with  our  great  first  president.        '  V'    . 

It  is  impossible  for  any  ono  to  dwell  upon  the 
character  of  Washington  as  Time  and  the  Grave 
have  irrevocably  sealed  it,  without  feeling  the  full 
force  of  these  remarks,  or  being  shocked  with  the 
.irreverence  which  would  compare  a  living  Idol  with^ 
him,  who  has  no  parallel.  I 

To  those  who,  having  any  pretension  to  a  library, : 
have  neglected  to  possess  themselves  of  these  vo.! 
.    lames,   the  article   in   the  Review  will  serve  as  a 
•timulus,  we  apprehend,  to  repair,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
the  omission.  ! 

The  second  paper  ia  on  the  Life  of  Jlamil- 
ton,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  recently  been 
published  by  hia  aon,  John  C.  Hamilton.  Aa 
it   ia  our   purpoM,  in  tb«  ««urs«  of  n«it  w«ek» 


if  possible,  to  prepare  a  review  of  this  book  our- 
selves, we  only  add  here,  in  reference  to  the  article 
before  us,  that  it  is  written  with  a  deep  and  just  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  services  and  of  the  superior  talents 
of  that  man,  who,  when  time  shall  have  dissipated  or 
buried  the  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  special  ob- 
ject, will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  second  only 
to  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  third  paper  presents  a  rapid  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  tragedy.  Paper 
four  is  a  capital  review  of  Dr.  Cox's  book  abusing 
the  Quakers.  It  shows  up  the  reverend  divine  in  all 
his  eccentricities,  inconsistencies  and  intolerance, 
and  goes  far  to  prove,  in  connection  with  the  profane 
and  indecent  lectures  on  the  color  anJ  person  of  our 
Saviour,  which,  as  we  learn,  this  same  personage  is 
delivering  to  crowds  of  females  at  his  Church  in 
Laight  street,  that  he  oaght  not  to  be  permitted  to  go 
at  targe  without  a  guardian. 

The  fifth  paper  is  on  **  the  life  and  writings  of  Ko. 
bcrt  C.  Sands,"  and  it  is  instinct  wiili  the  spirit  which 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  ardent  aspirations 
of  such  a  mind  as  Sands's,  and  to  relish  the  various 
excellences  of  those  effusions  he  has  left  behind. 

The  next  paper  is  on  the  biography  of  Black  Hawk, 
of  which  it  gives  an  outline ;  and  this  is  followed  by  an 
essay  on  thcDecline  of  Poetry, in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  common  place,  announced  with  elaborate  and 
oracular  emphasis.  Paris  and  its  anniversary  sports, 
&c.,  follow  ;  and  the  number  concludes  with  its 
ablest  contribution,  that  on  the  Public  Distress.  Wc 
have  no\%  here  seen  the  topics  connected  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  discussed  with  more  calmness 
or  more  clearness  than  in  this  paper.  Wc  have 
marked  for  tuture  insertion,  and  as  especially  deser- 
ving of  general  attention,  for  the  perspicuity  with 
which  the  argument  is  stated  and  enforced,  the 
whole  lutssage  respecting  the  effect  upon  Credit,  of 
what  has  been  flippantly  characterized  as  "  the  mere 
transfer  of  a  certain  amonnt  of  money  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other,"  but  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
mortal  blow  to  bank  and  mercantile  credits  through 
out  the  nation. 

Love  and  Pride,  by  the  author  of  Sayings  and  Do- 
ings ;  2  vols. ;  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanch- 
ard. — These  volumes  exhibit,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  previous  works,  the  wit,  the  knowledge  of 
character,  and  the  sparkling  style  of  their  clever  au 
thor.  There  arc  two  separate  stones,  '*  The  Wi, 
dow"  and  •'  Snowdon" — the  one  intended  to  illustrate 
Love,  and  the  other  Pride  ;  and  thus  combined,  they 
give  their  title  to  the  work. 

Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  Enulish  Lan- 
guage IN  Miniature  ;  Key  &.  Biddlc,  Philadelphia. — 
This  epitome  of  Mr.  Todd's  enlarged  and  valuable 
edition  of  tlie  great  English  Lexicon  is  compiled  by 
Dr.  Rees ;  and  the  compressed  form  in  which  so  muck 
philological  matter  is  compressed,  renders  it  the 
very  gem  of  dictionaries,  as  in  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness it  boldly  challenges  comparison  with  any 
work  of  the  same  size  and  class.  It  is  intended  to 
form  part  of  a  series  of  works,  which,  if  completed 
on  a  similar  scale,  will  enable  one  to  carry  a  library 
of  reference  in  his  coat  pocket.  t 

The  Mechanic's  Magazine,  Vol.  III.  No.  6. — The 
Juno  number  of  this  periodical  is  before  us,  and  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  contents  discovers  that  it  contains 
the  same  judicious  preparation  of  materials  that  has 
hitherto  distinguished  the  publication.  There  are  a 
number  of  articles,  essentially  valuable  from  the 
solid  information  embodied  in  them,  and  others, 
again,  that  will  recommend  themselves  at  once  to  the 
less  severe  reader,  who  always  looks  for  some  en- 
tertainment to  be  mingled  with  instruction.  We 
have,  for  instance,  a  paper  on  Civil  Architecture, 
with  another  on  Popular  Whims  and  Superstitions, 
an  article  on  a  General  Mean  of  Computing,  De- 
•criptiva  Data  of  £llips«id*l  Arcbesi  with  a  n«w 


Theorem,  and  Mechanical  Description  of  their  work*^ 
ing  Drafts ;  and  another  upon  the  whimsical  subjec 
of  the  possibilility  of  Naturalizing  the  Fire-Fly  in 
England  ;  a  Memoir  of  Lafayette,  with  a  full  length 
portrait,  engraved  with  much  spirit ;  and  a  notice  of 
Fairman's  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  with  drawings 
of  different  parts  «f  the  machinery  ;  a  meteorologi- 
cal record  ;  a  phrenological  paper,  with  engravings  ; 
and  a  notice  oi  Burden's  boat,  with  tb«  cltum  set  up 
by  the  English  to  it,  &,c.  &c.  ft 


SUMMARY. 

A  copy  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  hy  the 
American  committee  in  Paris  to  the  family  of  La- 
fayette, was  forwarded  bv  Dunscomb  Bradford,  Esq. 
our  Consul  at  Pans,  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  by 
whom  it  has  been  politely  furnished  to  us  tor  publi- 
cation. 

Paris,  May  tl,  1834. 
To  George  Wa»hington  Lnfayette,  E»q. 

Dear  Sir  — At  a  mevting  of  the  ciiixens  of  the 
United  States  now  in  Pftris,  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
of  the  American  Legation,  we  were  charged  with  the 
melincholy  duty  of  expressing  to  you  and  to  your 
family  their  profound  sympathy  and  condolence  un- 
der the  afflicting  dispensation  with  which  it  has 
pleased   Divine  Providence  to  visit  yon. 

In  expressing  to  you  the  sorrow  which  we  feel 
for  the  death  of  the  great  and  good  Lafayette  we 
know  that  we  are  only  anticipating  the  grief  of  every 
citizen  in  the  United  States,  when  the  news  of  that 
lamentable  event  shall  reach  them. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  his  memory 
as  the  defender  of  our  liberties  and  our  undevialing 
friend  and  advocate  throughout  his  whole  life,  will 
cherish  and  liye  forever  in  the  hearts  of  a  graiefnl 
people  down  to  their  latest  posterity.  Never  will 
they  forget  the  Nation's  friend.  History  will  record 
his  deeds  and  consecrate  his  name  with  thow  of  the 
illustrious  founders  of  American   Independence. 

He  has  gone  to  another  and  a  better  world  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  due  to  a  long  life  of  devotion  to 
jthe  political  and  social  alleviation  of  the  whole 
human  race.  In  the  United  States  of  America  th« 
'great  and  illustrious  name  of  Lafayettt  will  forever 
bo  endearingly  coimected  with  that  of  the  Father  of 
American  Liberty.  Let  us  humbly  hope  that  in  the 
world  to  come,  these  ornaments  oi  human  nature 
may  be  permitted  to  reunite  in  eternal  fellowship. 

W«  might  dwell  upon  the  many  sonrces  of  conso- 
lation which  remain  to  you  under  the  bereavement 
of  your  \irtuons  Parent  but  we  forbear  to  intrude 
upon  the  sacrcdness  of  your  sorrows  at  this  nowent 
of  overwhelming  affliction. 

We  conclude  our  melancholy  duty  by  ofTering  to 
you,  and  to  every  member  of  your  family,  in  our  own 
individual  names,  and  in  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
now  in  Paris,  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy and  regret. 

We  remain,   dear  sir,    most   truly    your  obedient 
scrvcnts* 
(Sigaed)  IIKNRY  BRKVOORT,  o(  New  York. 

J.  VVLKJI),  ol  Mmne. 

N.  NILE8,  ot  Vennont. 

C'I1ARLK8  BR<  lOkS,  ol  MnwiachucvUK. 

!!«.  B.  flKNISO.N,  of  ConiieclicDi. 

WlbLIAM  BIUNS,  of  New  York.  , 

PHILIP  KKARNEY.  of  New  Jersey: 

A.  B.  TL'CKKR.of  PenuyytviinU. 

ALKXANDKR  CLAXTON,  of  Maryland 

n.AVEL  S.  MINEK,  of  VirjlMW. 

ARTHUR  P.  liAYN  K,  of  8«utb  Carolina 

8.  A.  IJUtiAS,  ol  Georgia. 

W.  P.  D'ARL'SMON'l",  «if  Indiana. 

A.  P.  EI.STON',of  Kcntufky. 

J   8.  POMER.  «t  Miwi8ci|<pi. 

I».  URQt'HART,  of  UiuiMiana, 

THOMAS  P.  BAR'lTiN,  Cbar|!r' d'Afrnitc!*. 

DU.N8COMB  KRAUFORD,  U.  8  CuiimiI. 

Appointments  bv  the  President. 
fit/  andwith  the  advice  andeonitrnt  of  the  Senate. 

William  Hunter  to  be  Chargd  d'AfTaircs  to  Brazil,  | 
in  the  place  of  Elthaii  A.  Brown,  resigned. 

Richard  Pollard  to  be  Charge  d* .Affaires  to  Chile, 
ill  the  place  of  John  Hamm,  realigned. 

Bben  R.  Dorr  to  be  Consul  lor  Buenos  A)  res,  in| 
the  place  of  Geo.  W.  Slacuni,  removed. 

William  M.  Gwin  to  be  Marshal  for  the  Districtl 
of  Mississippi,  in  the  place  of  Samuel  W.  Dickson,  | 
appointed  Receiver. 

Humphrey  II.  Leavitt  to  be  Judge  for  the  Districtl 
of  Ohio,  in  the  place  oi  Benjamin  Tappan,  rejected] 
by  the  Senate. 

Charles  HowcrJ,  Elisha  Tibbila,  and  Levi  Elma.l 
ker,  to  be  Directors  oi  ihc  Bank  of  ihe  United  SiatesJ 
in  the  place  of  Joseph  White,  Saul  Alley  and  Rob] 
•rts  Vauz,  who  deelins  the  appointntnt. 
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ThoinaB  Dennigon  fo  be  Consul  for  Briatol,  in 
England,  in  the  place  of  Patrick  Macauley,  resigned. 

Thomas  T.  Smith  to  be  Consul  for  Coquimbo,  in 
the  Republic  ot  Chile- 
William  S.  Parroti   to  be  Conaul  lor    the  City  of 
Maiico,  in  the  place  at  Richard  Pollard,  resigned. 

George  S.  Hobson  (o  be  Consul  lor  Valparaiso, 
in  the  place  oi  Thomas  S.  Russell,  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Thomas  B.  Nalle  to  be  Consul  for  Angosturu,  in 
the  place  of  Thomas  F.  Knox,  removed, 

John  Patrick  to  be  Consul  for  Montevideo,  in  the 
place  of  Joshua  Bond,  removed. 

Frederick  List  to  be  Consul  fur  Leipsic,  in  the 
place  of  G.  F.  Goehring,  deceased. 

Marmaduks  Burrough  to  be  Consul  for  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  place  of  James  James,  deceased- 
Morris  Crozali,    Surveyor  and   Inspector  of  the 
Customs  for  the  pori  of  Camden,  in  the  t»tate  of  New 
Jersey. 

Archer  Giflford,  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the 
port  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Woodson  Wren.  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the 
port  of  Natchez,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

John  T.  Cabean,  Register  ot  the  Land  Office  ere. 
sted  by  the  "Act  to  establish  an  additional  Land  Ol- 
tice  in  Arkansas,"  approved  the  26th  June,  1834. 

Litilebury  Hawkins,  Receiver  of  public  moneys 
arrising  from  tjie  s:ile  of  public  lands  at  the  same 
office. 

Joel  H.  Haden,  Register  of  the  new  l<nnd  Office 
created  in  the  southwestern  part  ot  Missouri. 

Rebert  T.  Brown,  Receiver  uf  public  moneys  aris- 
ing from  the  snie  of  public  landii  at  the  same  office 

William  B.  Slaughter,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Green  Bay,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  under 
the  act  to  create  additional  Land  Districts,  iii  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  in  the  Territory 
north  of  Illinois. 

S.  W.  Bcall,  Receiverof  public  monies  arising  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  at  the  same  office. 

John  P.  Sheldon,  Register  of  the  Land  Office  for 
the  Wisconsin  District,  authorized  by  the  same  act. 

Joseph  llneix.   Receiver  of  public   monies  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Wisconson  Dim 
trict. 

Samuel  A.  Barker,  Register  of  the  Land   Office  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  vice  George  H.  Hoot,  rejected. 
Appointment  by  the  Prendent. 

R.  M.  Williamson,  to  be  Surveyor  General  of  pub 
iic  lands  south  af  Tennessee,  for  the  State  of  Missis, 
sippi,  in  the  place  o4  Gideon  Fitz,  removed. 

Examination  of  Midsuifmen. — The  Board  for  the 
examination  of  Midshipmen,  which  assembled  at 
Baltimore  in  May,  adjourned  on  the  12th  Jiuie,  having 
examined  all  who  presented  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  found  qualified  for 
promotion,  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  to  which 
are  added  the  names  of  the  States  to  which  they  be. 
long.  Warrants  have  been  granted,  bearing  the  date 
14th  June,  1834.— [Army  and  Naval  Chronicle.] 
law  Cliai  W  Pickerinf.  N  H  3i  Aususfw  L  Caxe,  N  Y 
l»n  John  de  Camp,  Flo  33  Rog«,-  Pfrry,  Md 

W  J  H  Rotx-ruon,  D  C        HI  Win  S  Rinpiold,  D  C 
IS-Jf.  :«  JohD  T  VVillianw,  N  V 

1  TJjOfntori  A  Jt- iiklns.  V«         3»5  Joix^b  W  Revere,  N  Y 
•i  Josepli  V  \Talsli.  Pa  SJ  Alex'r  M  Peniiuck,  Tenn 

:»  fliarles  FI  Cotton,  Vt  ^  H  !:<  R  Dailitigton,  Pa 

4  AusuatiiMT  W  Piovosl.  Pa      3y  Grorjte  K  l';iiiiii<in<<,  Vt 
3  Franklin  «;iintoii,  NY  4S  BdwanI  Miil.lletoii,  S  t; 

fi-lnrnciiK   Bowia,  Md  41  Monifonitry  Lewi*,  P« 

1  Jolin  Rodgi-rs,  jr,  D  C  4-2  RvnrRC  McA  Whiir,  D  C 

8  John  K  Marcliaiid.  Geo  4;J  C  B  I.  Uriffin,  N  V 

•1  Will  R  Taylor,  Ma«3  44  VViltiani  S  Swaiiii,  Va 

10  H  J  HHrstriw;,  3  C  45  TiMiiiiasT  Huiitt-r,  Va 

1 1  Lloyd  J  Bryan,  DC  4fi  Albert  A  HmIcoiiiI).  Ky 
IJ  Benjamin  F  ?<and3,  Ky            47  GuKtavns  II  .-^cotl,  Va 
J3  Henry  French,  Ma.<s                48  Ricliard  Forrest,  D  C 
U  VVilliaiii  Litgh,  Va  4'J  Levin  Handy,  Md 

IS  Pamuel  Liirkin.  jr,  N  H  M  David  McDousal,  Ohio 

l«i  William  H  Rurow,  V*  51  (Charles  F  Mclnlosti,  Va 

17  Hciirv  S  Stellwaijon,  Pa  5i  Janug  W  Cooke,  N  C 

Irt  Jan  L  Herid»-rxon,  D  C  53  C  F  M  S(>ort»wo<>d,  Vn 

I!)  D  miel  B  Rid;  ley,  Uy  .VI  lUury  <;  Flnw,  S  C 

JO  John  L  Rin«,  S  C  .V>  Jo.<-p|i  MiH>rehead.  Ohio 

•-'I  Henry  J  Paul,  S  C  .'W  Daniel  F  Dnlaney,  Va 

-J-i  Robert  E  Hwm;,  Va  57  George  L  t^Uieil,  D  <: 

•;i  Janwii  M  Lockeri,  T*>»iu  -W  William  H  Ball,  D  C 

Jt  William  T  Mii«e,  N  C  59  Klie  W  f»nill.  D  C 

•^  William  H  Brown,  Va  tH)  John  F  Mercer.  <,onn 

M  Ch;irleHSttdiiian.  8  (;  Gl  (Stephen  W  Wilkinion.'i'en 

97  Win  I.  Herndon,  Va  Cii  .Ittiuprt  E  Brown,  Va 

*  John  r  Graham.  D  C  «:»  Hemlrick  Norvell,  Ky 

J!)  John  P  Ptrker,  Nil  ni  Charhx  C  Barton,  Pa 

30  John  F  Borden,  Ohio  (^5  J  J  B  Walltach.  N  II 

31  Jniues  Aldeii.jr,  M«  -tib  JoM:pU  R  Browu,  Pa 

Tnr  Experiment  not  lost. — This  vessel  built  on 
the  Annesley  plan,  has  been  reported  lost.  Letters 
Irom  her  Commander  have  been  received  of  a  late 
date.     All  well. 

New  Haven,  (Conn  )  July  I — Ordiration. — Lo- 
renzo T.  Bennett,  late  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  thib  morning  ordained  Minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in^this  city, 


by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell.  The  candidate 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  of  New 
York,  and  several  assisting  Ministers  attending. 

AsToa's  Hotel. — The  corner  stone  of  this  fine 
building  was  laid  on  4th  July  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  in 
the  presence  oi  about  a  hundred  spectators.  A  box 
was  deposited  beneath  the  stone  with  a  silver  tablet 
in  it,  containing  the  following  inscription  : 

Corner  Stove  ok  the  Park  Hotel. 
Laid  the  41  h  oj  July,  1834. 
The  Hotel  to  be   erected  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 
BuiLntRS. 

Philetu*  H.  Woodruff,  Peter  Stormn,    Campbell    ^ 
Adam*. 
Super,  ntendknts. 
Isaiah  Rogers  and  Wm.  W.  Burioick. 
Architect. 
Isaiah  Rogers. 
The  daily  papers  of  Thlirsday,  the  last  No.  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  containing  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Lafayette,  and  "  Goodrich's  Picture  of  New  York," 
were  also  dejiosited  in  the  box. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows : — 
The  length  of  the  building,  fronting  Broiidway,  will 
be  201  feet  1  inch;  fronting  Barclay  street,  154  feet ; 
fronting  Vesey  street,  146  feet  6  inches.  There  are 
to  be  six  stories :  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
will  be  77  feet.  In  the  ccnire  there  will  be  a  court 
yard,  measuring  105  feet  by  76.  Each  of  the  fronts 
will  be  built  of  blue  Quincy  granite.  As  the  princi 
pal  entrance  will  be  from  Broadway,  there  will  be 
four  columns — two  of  the  Doric,  and  two  of  Anne — 
s  rniounlcd  with  entablature. 

The  National  Intelligencer  states  that  the  Pre^i. 
dent  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  to  remain 
till  next  October. 

Appropriations  kor  Harbors — Among  these  ap. 

propriations  at  the  late  session  ol  Congress,  ware  the 

following  for  harbors  in  (his  Slate — 

Oswego  Harbor         .  .  $30,000 

Big  Sodus  Bay  .  .  15,000 

Genessee  River       :♦....      -     .    .     20,000 
Blackrock  Harbor     .^         -  12,000 

BufTalo  Harbor  .  .  30,000 

Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  passenger  in  the  North 
America,  is  the  Bearer  of  Despatches  from  Mr.  Li- 
vmgston,  our  Minister  to  France,  to  this  Govern, 
mcnt.  Among  the  despatches,  are  the  original 
papers  containing  a  list  of  American  ships  ille- 
gally captured,  which  after  years  of  delay,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  French  Government. — 
The  same  Government  has  consented  to  give  us  the 
decisions  by  which  the  condemnation  of  those  ves- 
sels were  made. 

The  compensation  to  the  sufferers  on  board  the 
Freneh  line  ofbattle  ship  Suffren  from  the  shots  fired 
through  mistake  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
ia,  according  to  the  act  passed  by  Congress,  to  be 
'•  twice  the  amount  receivable  by  the  Navy  pension, 
ers  of  the  same  or  a  similar  class,  of  the  wounded 
who  survive,  and  to  such  relatives  of  those  killed,  as 
the  President  may  deem  it  expedient  to  include  in 
this  provision."  ,        •*'         . 

The  Cholera. — We  have  seen  a  gentleman  who 
left  St.  Louis  on  Thursday  last — he  brings  the  me- 
lancholy  intelligence  that  this  disease  is  raging  in 
that  city,  and  that  it  was  increasing  when  he  left. — 
The  citizens  ure  so  reluctant  to  have  the  intelligence 
spread,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
deaths  which  take  place  from  day  to  day.  The  re- 
ports  vary  from  live  to  fifteen  a  day.  A  gentlemen 
who  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  last,  states  that  he 
saw  six  funerals  in  St.  Louis  on  the  preceding  Mon. 
day.  To  show  that  the  silence  of  the  citizens  and 
of  the  press  is  criminal,  we  will  mention  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  there  within  a  few  days; — an 
individual,  just  arrived  from  Kentucky,  pnt  up  at  a 
public  house — a  person  was  sick  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  he  visited  him.  Not  anticipating  this  dissase  to 
be  in  the  place,  he  was  !>o  shocked  at  the  sight  of  this 
patient — who  had  the  Cholera — that  he  immediately 
took  sick,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  corpse.  A  very 
little  precaution  mighr  have  saved  him.  Our  inform- 
ant states  that  all  who  could,  consistently,  were  leav- 
ing the  citjr. — [Jacksonville  II.  Patriot.] 


The  following  specimen  of  eloquence  was  deliver- 
ed by  an  Indian  woman  over  the  contiguous  graves 
of  her  husband  and  infant  : 

'•  The  Father  of  Life  and  Light  has  taken  from 
me  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  the  core  of  my  heart, 
and  hid  them  in  these  two  graves.  I  will  moisten 
the  one  with  my  tears,  and  the  other  with  the  milk 
of  my  breast,  till  I  meet  thein  again  in  that  country 
where  the  sun  never  sets." 

Deaths  by  Cold  Water. — On  Tuesday  seven  per- 
sons  died  in  consequence  of  drinking  cold  water,  yes- 
terday eleven  persons  died  from  the  same  cause, 
when  greatly  heated,  and  two  from  strokes  of  the  sun. 
It  is  stated  that  several  other  persons  were  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  strokes  of  the  sun,  whose  fates 
are  yet  doubtful. 

Eight  horses,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  omni. 
buses,  fell  down  and  expired  when  in  harness,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat.  ■.•!     ;>  J- 


Important  from  Mexico, — The  New  Orleans  Mer- 
cantile of  the  25th  Jnae  has  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Mexican  papers  of  a  recent  date  furnish  intelli. 
gence  that  General  Santa  .Anna,  having  pranounced 
ill  favor  of  the  conjoined  cause  of  the  clergy  and  army, 
is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  near  Tula,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  whence  he  has  issued 
a  proclamation  dissolving  the  National  Congress. — 
That  body,  not  to  be  outdone  by  him,  has  passed  a 
decree  declaring  the  President  fuera  de  la  ley — an 
outlaw.  Thus  stood  matters  at  our  latest  advices — 
the  next  will  probably  bring  tidings  of  bloodshed  and 
civil  war." 

[From  the  Daily  Advertiser.]  ..•  » 

Late  fro.m  Spain  and  Portugal. — The  brig  Mal. 
lory,  Captain,  Foster,  from  Gibraltar,  brings  papers 
from  that  place  to  tlie  24th  of  May,  which  contain 
much  later  intelligence  both  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
than  before  received. 

The  Master  of  the  Madona  di  Pieta  arrived  at 
Gihralter,  and  who  left  Lisbon  on  the  I9th  of  May. 
states  there  had  been  an  illumination  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  celebration  of  a  victory  obtained  at  or  near 
Santarem,  the  result  of  which  he  understood  to  be 
the  capture  of  six  field  pieces  and  three  hundred  pri- 
soners. He  also  states,  that  a  two-decker  of  Donna 
Maria's,  lately  retamad  from  England,  was  to  sail  the 
day  ai'ter  he  left,  to  bkockade  Madeira. 

Gibraltar,  Mav  17. — An  article  in  the  Cadiz  Di- 
ary gives  the  particulars  ot  one  of  the  attacks  upon 
Faro.  This  one  took  place  on  the  5th,  and  lasted 
from  half  past  four  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  Count  Bourmont  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, having  lost  100  killed  and  near  400  woundod, 
out  of  about  6000  men  with  whom  he  began  the  at- 
tack. Baron  de  Sa  was  waiting  for  him  the  next 
day  ;  but  he  marched  upon  Olhao,  where  he  was  a- 
gain  repulsed.  If  this  is  correct,  and  the  Count  was 
actually  carrying  on  ofl'ensive  operations  against 
Olhao  on  the  6th,  he  could  scarcely  be  known  at  Ma- 
drid,  on  the  10th,  to  hava  already  reached  Evoraon 
his  retrograde  march,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette  of  that 
date. 

Cholera  Morbus.— It  has  bioken  out  to  Elhaurin 
de  la  Torre,  Cartama  and  Rio  Cordo — two,  threa 
and  five  leagues  from  Malaga — and  in  the  mountains. 

Gibraltar,  Mat  23. — The  Madrid  Gazette  of  May 
17th,  contains  an  account  of  the  late  interview  be- 
tween  the  Duke  of  Terceira  and  General  Rodil, 
which  we  mentioned  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  settled 
between  them  that  the  Duke  should  enter  Tho. 
mar  on  the  14th  and  Golegaii  on  the  15th,  thus 
threatening,  in  that  direction,  Don  Miguel's  line  of 
communication  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  It 
was  calculated,  that  on  the  last  mentioned  day,  Gene, 
ral  Rodil,  rapidly  marching  on  Castellobranco,  and 
by  this  movement  threatening  Abrantes,  would  have 
collected  there  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  under 
his  command,  which,  for  this  purpose,  were  to  move 
towards  that  point  from  Covilhao  and  Guarda  under 
Generals  Sanjuanena  and  Latre  ;  and  further,  that  if 
Don  Miguel  remained  in  the  lines  of  Santarem,  he 
would  be  attacked  at  once,  in  front  and  on  his  lef*, 
by  Count  Saldanha  and  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  while 
General  Rodil,  falling  upon  the  Tagus  and  crossing 
it,  would  occupy  the  part  of  Alentejo,  which  is  on 
the  left  of  that  river,  putting  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  troops  in  Estremadura,  and  those 
which  from  Andalusia  were  advancing  to  Badajox  by 
forced  marches. 

It  is  re.  stated  that  Don  Miguel  has  thrown  a  bridg*; ; 
over  the  Tagus,  and  that  he  loses  many  men  by  deser. 
tion — no  fewer  than  50  superior  and  other  officers, 
and  500  N.  C.  O.  or  privates,  having  surrendered  to 
Donna  Maria's  Commanders  in  Coimbra  within  34 
hours  after  the  occupation  of  that  cityi 
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The  garriaon  of  Chaves  was  partly  composed  of 
Spanish  troops  which  were  in  communication  with 
Valetiza  and  Minho  and  Braganza  where  was  Gen. 
Aviles.  A  gnerilla  of  Miguelites  and  Carlists,  be- 
ing defeated  near  Alcanices,  had  completely  disap- 
peared. On  the  8th,  Brigadier  Serrano  was  at  Mer 
tola  with  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  orders. 

From  a  despatch  of  the  Captain-General  of  Estre 
madura,  it  was  known  that  Don  Miguel's  authorities 
had  demanded  at  Evora,  Estremoz,  Niliavicioaa, 
Borba  and  other  towns  in  Alemtejo,  140  carts  drawn 
by  mules,  and  directed  them  to  be  forwarded  to  San- 
ureiB,  which  induced  the  supposition  that  the  troops 
there  had  some  rapid  movement  in  contemplation. 
This  notwithstanding,  Bourmont  continued  in  Evora, 
the  Pretender  in  Santarem,  and  the  ex-General  Mo. 
reno  in  Avia,  Frontera,  Getbeas  and  Abrantes. 

General  Queseda  and  Brigadier  Oraa  were  at  Lar 
raga   on   the  7th,  and   General  Lorenzo,  close  to 
ihem,  in  Mendigonia.  Brigadier  Linares  was  soon  to 
join  them,  and  station  himself  at  Arcajona.    The  re- 
bels, divided  into  several  bodies,  had  set  themselves 
in  motion,  and  Zumalacarregui  marched  from  Villa 
va  to  Urroz.     The  next  day  General  Q.  proceeded 
to  Puente,  General   Lorenzo  to  Ciraqui,   Brigadier 
Linares  to  Mendigorria.and  Brigadier  G.  to  Obanos 
These  are  the  only  accounts,  in  the  Official  Paper, 
of  the  contending  forces  in  the  North. 

None  of  the  oflfers  made  by  Spanish  or  foreign 
houses,  for  the  loan  of  200,000,000  reals  which  the 
Spanish  Government  requires,  being  deemed  sufli- 
ciently  advantageous,  they  have  all  been  rejected ; 
and  in  announcing  this  resolution  of  her  Majesty, 
the  official  paper  has  made  it  known,  that  the  ques. 
lion  of  the  recognition  of  the  lohns  eifected  in  1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  will  be  referred  to  the  Cortes. 


By  the  packet  ship  North  America,  Capt.  Dixey, 
from  Liverpool,  we  have  received  our  regular  files 
of  English  papers  to  the  31st,  inclusive. 

The  most  important  news  brought  by  this  arrival, 
is  a  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  the  grounds  of 
which  can  hardly  bo  set  forth  better  than  in  the  fol. 
lowing  remarks  from  the  London  Courier  of  the  29th 
of  May.  They  are  introduced  by  mentioning  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  Sir  Jamea 
Graham. 

The  Cabinet,  then,  has  been  br»ken  up,  and  bro. 
ken  up  on  a  broad  and  distinct  principle,  which  can 
leave  no  man  in  any  doubt  as  to  Hhat  side  he  ought 
to  take.  Mr.  Stanley  and  h<«  party  maintain  that  all 
the  possessions,  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  are 
property  which  the  State  may  distribute  differently 
among  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  cannot  di 
vert  from  ecclesiastical  to  secular  purposes.  The 
other  branch  of  the  Cabinet  maintain  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  are  not  property  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  they  are,  if  not  the  gift  of 
the  State,  secured  to  the  Church  by  the  State,  and, 
that  the  State  may  not  only  direct  a  difTcreni  appro- 
priation of  those  revenues,  among  the  members  of 
the  Church,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but,  if 
it  be  desirable  and  proper,  may  divert  those  reve- 
nues to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  That  is 
the  principle  ;  the  application  is  made  to  Ireland. — 
The  revenues  of  that  Church  are  enormously  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  duties,  and  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  dispenses  religious  consolation  and 
mslruclion.  Moreover,  those  revenues  are  collected 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  who  are  equally 
as  well  entitled  as  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects, 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  those  revenues 
are,  and  long  have  been,  the  sources  of  much  vexa 
tion  to  that  Catholic  population,  and  of  bitter  strife 
and  contention.  In  truth,  our  astonishment  is  ex- 
cited, after  running  over  the  great  number  of  au 
thoritics  quoted  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  able  speed 
last  night,  condemning  the  present  Church  Es. 
tablishment  of  Ireland,  and,  after  noticing  the  host 
of  prooffhe  has  brought  together  that,  all  attempu 
to  anforce  the  complete  collection  of  that  revenue 
have  failed,  and  have  led  to  little  more  than  resist. 
anc«  and  assassination ; — we  are  astonished,  after 
reading  the  opinions  of  our  wisest  Statesmen  against 
the  present  sjMem,  and  the  proofs  of  its  mischievous 
failures,  that  any  man  can  for  one  moment  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  State  ought  immediately  to  take 
nteasurea  to  **  reduce  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland."  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  and 
those  who  think  with  him  on  this  subject,  deny  the 
right  of  the  State  to  abate  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
knowledged evils  that  ever  existed  in  any  country  ; 
they  dany  to  the  Stata  the  power  to  overturn  a 
bad  system  ;  they  bind  the  State  to  a  subserviency  to 
the  Church  ;  they  nuke  it  the  mere  instrument  for 
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collecting  the  Church  revenues;  they  bow  with  re-f 
verence  before  an  enormous  abuse  ;  they  tie  by  their  | 
principles  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  compel  it  to  I 
submit  to  a  master.  The  principle,  therefore,! 
on  which  the  Cabinet  has  split  is  vttal  for  all  Gov-j 
emments,  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the| 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  all  its ! 
subjects,  and  over  all  those  parts  or  portions  of  so-' 
ciety  which  grow  from  its  regulations,  or  are  pro-i 
tected  by  its  care.  Mr.  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Gra-! 
ham  deny  this  supremacy,  and  their  principles  cannot  I 
be  followed  in  reconstructing  the  Cabinet,  without! 
virtually  admitting  that  the  State  is  incompetent  to  I 
remedy  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of  society. — 
To  follow  their  doctrines  must  inspire  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  despair;  to  embrace  their  principles! 
would  fill  all  the  people  of  England,  who  desire  an 
amended  appropriation  of  Church  revenues,  with  dis. 
may,  and  would  lead,  by  a  short  cut,  to  ruin  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  to  weaken 
and  degrade  it  in  England.  But  they  are  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  because  they  have  maintained  such  a  strange 
principle,  and  their  resignation  speaks,  we  think, 
hope  to  Ireland,  and  peace  aud  confidence  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Like  ourselves,  the  Standard,  oi  yesterday  even, 
ing,  denied  to  the  State  the  possession  of  property, 
and,  like  ourselves,  found  some  difficulty  in  select, 
ling  a  criterion  for  spiritual  wantt.  It  went,  how- 
lever,  to  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Goulbum  for  aid,  and 
I  adopted  that  one  with  which  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  some  time  ago  astounded  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Standard  measures  the  spiritual 
wants  of  a  population  by  the  extent  of  a  country.  It 
is  the  30,000  square  miles  of  Ireland  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  leave  a  Church  nearly  i^l,000,000  a 
year,  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  Clergymen  non-resi. 
dents,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  popula. 
tion  in  misery  to  collect  the  Church  revenue^ — By  the 
same  rule  New  South  Wales  or  Hindoostan  has  a 
gross  injustice  done  to  it ;  and  either  of  them,  instead 
of  its  poor  snpply  of  a  religious  establishments,  a  Bi. 
shop  and  a  Dean  should  be  at  least  four  times  bs  well 
provided  with  Arclibishope  and  non-resident  Rectors 
as  the  30,000  square  miles  oi  Ireland. 

From  the  London  Courier  of  May  SO.] 

The  public  continue  to  look  forward  with  extreme 
anxiety  to  the  completion  of  the  new  ministerial  ar- 
rangements. And  this  is  not  certainly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  seeing  that  the  destinies  of  the  country 
cannot  fail  of  being  materially  influenced  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  Cabinet  is  reconstructed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  arrangements 
are  settled,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  them 
in  our  Second  Edition.  We  at  present  only  know, 
that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  Ca- 1 
binet,  is  to  be  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  that  it  is  gene, 
rally  believed  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  will  leave  the 
Treasury,  and  fill  one  of  the  vacant  high  offices, 
with  a  seal  in  the  Cabinet. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Cabinet  will  be  so  con- 
stituted, that  while,  on  the  ono  hand,  it  will  assist  in 
cautiously  eradicating  every  real  and  acknowledged 
abuse,  it  will  give  no  countenance  to  any  of  those 
crude  or  theoretical  projects  that  are  now  afloat. — 
We  require  a  strong  and  lib«ral  Government;  but 
we  also  require  one  deeply  imbued  with  constitution, 
al  principles,  and  with  a  determination  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  choose  among  extremes  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  Government  resolved  to  sup- 
port whatever  is,  would  be  far  preferable  to  one  dis. 
possd  to  abet  reckless  attempts  at  innovation.  But 
the  prevalence  of  either  spirit  in  the  Cabinet  would 
be  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Abuses  must  be  weeded  out  with  a  first 
though  considerate  hand;  not  only  because  it  is 
abstractedly  right  that  they  should  be  extirpated,  but 
because  any  attempt  to  support  them  iu  despite  of 
public  opinion  would  be  sure  to  occasion  iu  the  end 
till  more  extensive  and  perilous  changes.  It  is  op- 
posed  by  some  that  any  modification  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  will  be  the  forerunner  of  an  attack  on  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  all  who  are  attached 
to  the  latter  ought  to  act  on  the  principle  of  obata 
prinripiit,  by  resisting  the  first  attempt  at  innova- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  short-sighted 
than  this.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  not  a  support  to,  but  a  mill, 
stone  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  if  not  lightened,  or  detatched  from  the 
latter,  will  assuredly  drag  her  to  the  bottom.  Those, 
therefore,  who  propose  making  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  commensurate  with  the  number 
and  wants  of  those  attached  to  her  faitb  and  doc- 
trines, are  not  the  enemies  but  the  beat  frieitds  of  the 
Church  of  England.    The  effectual  reform  of  the 


Iriah  Church  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  tlie  foundations  oi  the 
English  Chnrch  ;  and  though  such  reform  were  not 
imperatively  called  fur,  that  the  foundation*  of  peace 
and  prosperity  may  be  laid  in  Irelaud,  it  would  be 
called  for  that  the  Church  of  England  may  escape 
the  disgrace  of  an  alliance  with  such  flagrant  abuses ; 
and  that  her  well-being  and  permanence  may  be  se. 
cured. 

While,  therefore,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Ministry  will  be  constituted  so  as  to  deal  boldly  with 
abuses,  such  as  those  inherent  in  the  Insh  Church 
Establishment,  we  also  hope  and  l>elieve  that  it  will 
have  sagacity  to  distinguish  between  what  is  rotten 
and  what  is  sound  ;  and  that  while  it  lops  off  the 
former  it  will  resolutely  protect  and  defend  the  lat- 
ter. A  Mioisiiy  acting  111  this  way  may  not  be  p«. 
pular  with  the  extreme  gauche  or  the  extreme  droit, 
but  it  will  be  popular  with  reasonable  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  will  be  sure  to  command  the  support  and 
respect  of  the  middle  classes — that  is,  of  tliose  who 
possess  eight.tenths  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  distinguished  by  their  moral  worth  and 
independence. 

The  change  of  AdminisUation  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respacting  the 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  res|>ecting  that 
question  alone.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the  slight- 
efct  reason  to  expect  any  chHnge  of  the  general  policy 
of  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet.  Tne  country  will  unquet* 
tionably  look  lor  the  immediate  introduction  into  Par- 
liament  of  sume  practical  measure  respecting  the 
future  appropriation  of  the  Church  property  in  Ireland, 
or  of  some  declaration  or  resolution  as  to  the  mea- 
sure to  be  adopted  with  that  view,  and  for  securing 
the  permanent  tranquilii>  ol Ireland  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod. 

Wo  are  confident  from  what  wc  know,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  .\dministratioii  to  pursue  one  or 
other  of  those  courses. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  h»ard  it  confi- 
dently  stated  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  is  to  be  Colonial 
Secretary,  that  Mr.  Francis  Baring  is  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Auckland  to  be  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Earl  Mulgrave  to  be  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall  is  to 
have  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  in  room 
of  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Ellice  to  have  a  seat  in  llie 
Cabinet,  retaining  his  present  situation,  in  which  he 
has  given  universal  luitisfaction.  These  arrange, 
ments  we  believe  t»  be  tolerably  correct. 

TwiEo  Edition. — Courier  Ofjice,  7  o'clock. — We 
believe  all  the  Minisieriul  arrang«:ments  s  pecified  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  paper  to  be  almost  settled, 
though  not  yet  definitively  fixed  ;  but  we  are  now  en. 
abled  on  suffieient  authority  to  announce — 

Ttie  Esrl  of  Carlisle  to  be  L.»rd  Privy  Seal.        ' 

Mr.  llice.  Secretary  of  War,  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Spiing  Rice,  Colonial  Secretary,  with  aeat  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Durham  is  not  going  to  Paris,  as  Ambassa- 
dor, as  staled  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  if  appointed  tu  the  Post  Office  will 
not  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Trades  Unionists  of  Leeds  held  another  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  on  Woodhouse-moor,  at  which 
there  were  about  3,000  persons  present. 

l^tie  Garde  Motional  du  Loiret  states,  that  00 
on  Thursday  laat  a  aerious  qaarrel  aroae  between 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  ihe  garrison  of  Orleans  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  threat- 
ened serious  consequences,  but  which  was  hsppily 
arrested  in  time. 

According  to  accounts  from  Bayoiine  of  the  22d, 
liie  Curlist  chief  Zuinalucarreguy  continued  in  "cimi 
stant  flight"  before  the  Queen's  troops,  and  very  lit- 
tle more  exertion  was  required  to  compel  him  and 
his  followers  to  take  refuge  in  France.  -> 

The  funds  in  Pans  remained  in  unusoally  quiet 
state,  although  the  day  of  settlement  is  at  hand. 

M.  Armand  Carrel,  the  Editor  of  the  National,  has 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  who 
have  authorized  ai  examination  of  his  papers. 

M.  Bcrard,  the  tuthor,  and  M.  Girard,  the  editor 
of  a  pamphlet  ertitled  Le»  Cancant  fideleg,  wero 
yesterday  sentenced  by  default  by  the  Court  of  As. 
sizes  to  imprisonnient  for  two  years,  and  a  fine  of 
2,000fr.  for  a  libel  ai  the  King's  person,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  rights  he  holds  from  the  will  of  the  nation. 
— [Galignaiu.J 
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Gout  AND  Silver. — For  the  convenience  and  in 
formation  of  our  readers,  we  publish  altogether  to 
day,  the  three  bills  passed  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  altering  and  regulating  the  v^Iue  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  foreign  and  domestic.  With  them, 
we  publish  the  existing  law,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  wherein  the  alterations  consist. 

There  has  been,  hitherto,  in  the  relative  legal  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  such  an  inequality,  as  to  ban- 
ish gold  completely  from  circulation.  The  question 
now  IS,  whether,  i-.i  attempting  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  to  make  the  standard  of  the  two  metals  corre- 
spond, gold  has  not  been  made,  in  relation  to  silver, 
too  dear,  as  before  it  was  too  cheap.  According  to 
the  new  laws,  to  take  efl'ect  from  31st  instant,  the 
legal  value  of  gold  has  been  raised  G  2-3ds  per  cent. ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Eagle  of  the  existing  coinage,  in. 
stead  of  being  worth  only  $10,  will  bu  worth  SlO  67, 
and  so  in  proportion.  Henceforth,  the  standard  of 
gold  is  to  be  so  reduced,  that  the  Eagle  to  be  coined 
will  only  be  worth  $10. 

The  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  owing  to  this 
advance  in  the  legal  value  of  gold,  silver  may  be  dri- 
ven out  of  circulation  ;  but,  un  the  other  hand,  the 
commercial  value  of  silver  is  so  much  higher  than  its 
legal  value,  as  perhaps,  after  all,  to  leave  only  a  small 
ditference,  not  perhaps  exceeding  one  ;>er  cent,  be- 
tween the  relative  value  of  gold  and  it. 

After  all,  however,  these  new  laws  are  experimen- 
tal, and  if  found  to  establish  too  great  a  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  two  metals,  will  be  altered. 

Ah  Act  concerning  the  Gold  Coiiu  of  the    United 
State*,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  i'  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep 
resentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  tfie  gold  coins  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  contain  the  following  quantities  ot 
metal,  that  is  to  say  :  each  eagle  shall  contain  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  two 
hundre  I  and  fifty-eight  grains  of  standard  gold  ;  each 
half  eagle,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  pure 
gold,  and  one  hundred  aud  twcnty-nine  grains  of 
standard  gold  :  each  quarter  eagle  shall  contain 
fifty-eight  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  sixty-four  and  a 
half  grama  ot  standard  gold :  every  such  eagle  shall 
be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  ;  every  such  half  eagle 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  every  such 
quarter  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and 
hfty  cents.  And  the  said  gold  coins  shall  be  re- 
Geiveu  in  all  payments  when  of  full  weight,  accord- 
ing to  their  suid  respective  values  :Bnd  when  ot  less 
than  full  weight,  at  less  values,  proportioned  to  their 
respective  actual  weights. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  stand- 
ard  gold  or  silver  deposited  for  coinage  after  the 
ihirty-first  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  paid  for  in  coin, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
within  five  days  from  the  making  of  such  deposiie, 
deducting  from  the  amount  of  said  deposite  of  gold 
and  silver  one  half  of  one  per  centum :  Provided, 
That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  unless  said  ad- 
vance be  required  by  such  depositor  within  forty 
days. 

Sec,  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States,  minted  anterior  to  the 
thiriy-first  day  of  .luly  next,  shall  be  receivable  in  all 
payments  at  the  rate  oi  ninety-four  and  eight  tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pennyweight. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bet- 
ter to  secure  a  conformity  ol  the  said  gold  coins  to 
their  respective  s'andards  as  aforesaid,  from  every 
separate  mass  of  stundard  gold  which  shall  be  made 
into  coins  at  the  suid  mint,  there  shall  be  taken,  set 
apart  by  the  Treasurer  and  reserved  in  his  custody, 
a  certain  number  of  pieces,  not  less  than  three  ;  and 
that  once  in  every  year  the  pieces  so  set  apart  and 
reserved  shall  be  assayed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
officers,  and  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
vided by  law ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  gold 
so  essayed  shall  not  be  inferior  to  the  said  standard 
hsreiol^fore  declared,  more  than  one  part  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty- four  in  finenesB,  and  one  part  in 
five  hundred  in  weight,  the  officer  or  officers  of  the 
■aid  mint  whom  it  may  concern  shtU  be  held  excusa- 
ble ;  but  if  any  greater  inferiority  shall  appear,  it 
■hall  be  certified  to  the  Presidoit  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  he  shall  so  decide,  the  said  officer  or 
officers  shall  be  thereafter  disquilified  to  hold  their 
respective  offices :  Provided,  That  if,  in  making  any 


delivery  of  coin  at  the  mint  in  payment  of  a  depoaite, 
the  weight  thereof  shall  be  found  defective,  the  offi- 
cer concerned  shall  be  responsible  to  the  owner  for 
the  full  weight,  if  claimed  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Sec.  5.  Aatl  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act 
shall  be  in  force  from  and  alter  the  thirty  first 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Attest  :  W.  S.  Franklin,  Clk.  Ho.  Rep. 

J«/y21,  1834. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  value  nf  certain  Foreign  Gold 
Coins  within  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  Con. 
gress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first 
day  of  July  next,  the  following  gold  coins  shall  pass 
current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  and  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  by  weight,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  and  demands,  at  the  rates  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say  :  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  and  Brazil,  of  not  less  than  twenty-two 
carats,  fine,  at  the  rate  of  ninety-four  cents  and 
eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight ;  the  gold 
coins  of  France,  nine-tenths  fine,  at  the  rate  of 
nineiy.three  cents  and  one.tenth  of  a  cent  per  penny- 
weight ;  and  the  gold  coins  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
Columbia,  of  the  fineness  of  twenty-carats  three 
grains  and  seven-sixteenths  of  a  grain,  at  the  rate 
of  eighty-nine  cents  and  nine.tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pennyweight. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause 
assays  of  the  aforesaid  gold  coins,  made  current  by 
this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the 
result  thereof  to  Congress. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  21, 
1834.  W.  S.  Franklin,  Clerk. 

An  Act  regulating  the  value  of  certain  Foreign  SiL 
ver  Coins  within  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con 
gress  assembled,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  followuig  silver  coins  shall  be  of  the  le- 
gal value,  and  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the 
United  States,  by  tale,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  demands,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  the 
dollar  ;  that  is  to  say  :  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru. 
Chili,  and  Central  America,  of  not  less  weight  than 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  grains  each ;  and  those  re- 
stainped  in  Brazil  ol  the  like  weight,  of  not  less  fine- 
ness than  ten  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights  pure  silver 
in  the  troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces  of  standard  silver ; 
and  the  fivefranc  pieces  of  France,  when  of  not  less 
fineness  than  ten  ounces  and  sixteen  pennyweights 
in  twelve  ounces  troy  weight  of  standard  silver,  and 
wcigliin  not  less  than  384  grains  each,  at  tno  rate 
of  ninety-three  cents  each. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  siiall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause 
assays  of  the  aforesaid  silver  coins  made  current  by 
this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  Slates, 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the 
result  thereof  to  Congress. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest  •_  W.  S.  Franklin,  Clk.  Ho.  lien. 

Afay  27fA,  1834. 

TjiE  Existing  Law. 

.4/1  Act  regulating  Foreit^n  Coins,  and  for  other  pur. 

poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre. 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con. 
gress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
July  next,  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  pass 
current,  as  money,  within  the  United  States  and  be  a 
legal  tender,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  de- 
mands,  at  the  several  and  respective  rates  following, 
and  not  otherwise,  viz:  The  gold  coins  of  Great  Bri- 
tain und  Portugal,  of  their  present  standard,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  cents  for  every  twcniy-seven  grains 
of  the  actual  weight  thereof;  the  gold  coins  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  Spain,  of  their  present 
standard,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  lor  every 
twenty.seven  grains  and  two-fifths  of  a  grain,  of  the 
actual  weight  thereof.  Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  the 
rate  oi  one  hundred  cents  for  each  dollar,  the  actual 
weight  whereof  shall  not  be  less  than  seventeen  pen. 
ny weights  and  seven  grains;  and  in  proportion  for 
the  parts  of  a  dollar.  Crowns  of  France,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  cents  for  each  crown,  the  ac- 
tual weight  whereof  shall  not  be  less  than  lighteen 
penyweights  and  seventeen  grains,  and  in  proportion 
for  the  parts  of  a  crown.  But  no  foreign  coin  that 
may  have  been,  or  shall  be,  issued  subsequent  to  the 
1st  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
aiaety.two,  shall  be  a  tender,  as  aforesaid,  until  sam. 


pies  thereof  shall  have  been  found,  by  assay  at  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  to  be  conformable  to  the 
respective  standards  required,  and  proclamation  there- 
of shall  have  been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  en. 
acted,  That  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  next 
ensuing  the  time  when  the  coinage  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, agreeably  to  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  estab. 
lishing  a  mint,  and  regulating  (he  coins  of  the  United 
States,  shall  commence  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  (which  lime  shall  be  announced  bv  the  pro 
clamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,) 
all  foreign  gold  coins,  and  all  foreign  silver  coins, 
except  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  parts  of  such  dol- 
lars) shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  for- 
eign gold  and  silver  coins,  (except  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  and  parts  of  such  dollars)  which  shall  be 
received  in  payment  for  monies  due  to  the  United 
States,  after  the  said  time  when  the  coining  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  shall  begin  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  previously  to  their  being  issued  in  cir- 
culation, be  coined  anew,  in  conformity  to  the  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating 
the  coins  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  the  fifty-fifth  section  of 
the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchimdize,  imported  into  the 
United  States,"  which  ascertains  the  rates  at  which 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  be  received  for  the 
duties  and  fees  to  be  collected  in  virtue  of  the  said 
act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  assay, 
provided  to  be  made  by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
establishing  a  mint,  anil  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States,"  shall  commence,  in  the  manner  as 
by  the  said  act  is  prescribed,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  February,  annually,  any  thing  in  the  said  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  [Approved,  February 
9,  1793. .       .,   :         -    ..   .•  . 

Interesting. — A  subterranean  Indian  Village  has 
been  disco\ered  in  Nacoochee  Valley  in  Georgia,  by 
gold  miners,  in  excavating  acanal  forth*  purpose  of 
washing  gold.  The  depth  to  which  it  is  covered 
varies  from  seven  to  nine  feet ;  some  of  the  houses 
are  embedded  in  a  stratum  ot  rich  auriferous  gravel. 
They  are.  34  in  number,  built  of  logs  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  ttrelve  feet  in 
length.  The  walls  are  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
height,  forming  a  continuous  line  or  street  of  300 
feet.  The  logs  are  hewed  and  notched,  as  at  the 
present  day.  The  land  beneath  which  they  were 
found,  was  covered,  at  its  first  settlement  by  the 
whites,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  denoting  a 
great  antiquity  to  these  buildings,  and  a  powerful 
cause  which  submerged  them.  Cane  baskets  and 
fragments  of  earthenware  were  found  in  the  rooms. 
The  account  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  oT 
ihe  Southern  Banner,  from  which  the  following  fur- 
ther particulars  are  extracted : 

The  houses  are  situated  from  50  to  100  yards 
from  the  principal  channel  of  the  creek  ;  and  as  no 
further  excavations  have  been  made,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  new  and  more  interesting  deivelope. 
ments  will  be  made  when  the  land  is  worked  for 
gold. 

A  great  number  of  curious  specimens  of  work, 
manship  have  been  found  in  situations,  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  having  been  moved  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  During  my  mining 
operations  last  year,  I  found,  at  one  time,  about  one 
half  of  a  crucible,  of  the  capacity  of  near  a  gallon. — 
It  was  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  immediately 
beneath  a  large  oak  tree,  which  measured  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old.  The  deposite  was  diluvial,  or  what  may 
lie  termed  table  land.  The  stratum,  of  quartz  gravel, 
in  which  the  vessels  were  imbedded,  is  about  two 
feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  decomposed  chlorita 
slate. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  deposite  of 
these  substances  in  alluvial  soil,  for  the  hills  are  gen* 
erally  very  high  and  precipituous,  and  from  tha 
immense  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  the  streams 
are  swollen  to  great  height,  sweeping  every  thing 
with  them,  and  frequently  forming  a  deposits  of 
several  feet  in  thickness  in  a  season  ;  but  some  of  the 
diluvial  land  is  from  10  to  50  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  streams.  These  deposites  exhibit  ap- 
pearances of  as  great  attrition  as  those  recently 
formed. 

There  was  a  vessel,  or  rather  a  double  mortar, 
found  in  Duke's  Creek,  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  tha  excavation  on  each  aide  was  nearly  an  iaeh 
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in  depth,  buit  lik«,  and  perfectly  polishtd.  It  was 
made  oTquartr^  which  had  been  semi.traneparent, 
but  bad  become  stained  with  the  iron  which  abounds 
in  quauiity  in  all  this  country.  In  the  bottom  ot 
each  baaio  was  a  small  depression  half  an  inch  in 
depth  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  What  iis 
use  could  have  been,  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Some 
suppos*  it  WJM  used  for  grinding  paint,  &,c.  or  in 
some  of  their  plays  or  games.  The  high  finish,  and 
its  exact  dimensions,  induce  me  to  believe  it  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  civilized  people,  than  the  present 
race  of  Indians.     Respectfully  yours,  M.S. 

Indian  Anecdote. — John  Sequashquaah,  an  Indian 
of  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  in  Connecticut,  was  some 
years  since  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on 
some  charge  or  other,  which  we  do  not  now  recol 
lect.  John  happened  to  be  drunk  at  the  time  and 
instead  of  justice,  merely  muttered  out — "  Your  Ho. 
nor  is  very  wise — y.y-y-your  honor  is  v  very  wise — 
I  says." 

Bemg  unable  to  get  any  other  answer  from  him, 
the  justice  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up  till  the 
next  day  ;  when  John  was  brought  before  him  per 
fectly  8ob«r. 

"  Why  John,"  said  the  justice,  •'  you  were  drunk 
as  a  beast  last  night." 

"  Drunk  !"  ejaculated  the  Indian. 

"  Yes,  drunk  as  a  beast.  When  I  asked  you  any 
question,  the  only  answer  you  made  was,  "  Your  ho. 
nor's  very  wise." 

•<  Did  I  call  your  honor  wite  ?"  said  the  Indian, 
with  a  look  of  incredulity. 

•*  Yes,"  answerea  the  magistrate.    . 

*•  Then,"  replied  John,  •«  I  must  have  been  drunk, 
sure  enough." 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

St.  Petersburg,    April  30. — The  communication 

with  Armstadt  is  now  perfectly  free,  the  ice  havmg 

broken  up  on  the  26th. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stothard,  at  the  venerable  age  ol 
eighty  four,  has  grieved  all  the  lovers  of  art,  thougli 
r*  has  been  long  expected.  But  they  regret  to  think 
that  they  can  have  no  "  more  last  words"  from  his 
Stiuius — no  more  of  those  sweet  and  graceful  crea 
tions  of  youth,  beauty,  and  womanhood,  which  never 
ceased  to  flow  from  his  pencil,  and  which  made  his 
kindly  nature  the  abode  of  a  youthful  spirit  to  the 
last.  An  angel  dwelt  in  that  tottering  house,  a- 
midst  the  wintery  bowers  of  whits  locks,  warm- 
ing it  to  the  last  with  aununer  fancies.  Mr.  Stothard 
had  the  sool  in  him  of  a  genuine  and  entire  painter 
He  was  a  designer,  a  colorist,  a  grouper ;  and,  a- 
bove  all,  he  had  expression.  All  that  he  wanted 
was  a  more  perfect  education,  for  he  was  never 
quite  sure  of  his  drawing.  The  want  was  a  great 
one  ;  but  if  those  who  most  loudly  objected  to  it  had 
a  tonth  part  of  his  command  over  the  human  figure, 
and  even  of  his  knowledge  of  it  (for  the  purposes  of 
expression.)  they  would  have  ten  times  the  right  to 
venture  upon  criticising  tiim;  and  having  that,  they 
would  have  spoken  of  him  with  reverence.  His  class 
was  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  yet  it  border 
ed  upon  the  gentler  portion  of  it.  and  partook  of  that 
portion;  for  since  the  days  of  the  greatest  Italian  paint 
era,  no  man  felt  or  expressed  the  graces  of  innocence 
and  womanhood  as  he  did.  And  his  coloring  (which 
was  little  known)  had  the  true  relish,  such  as  it  was 
He  loved  it,  and  did  not  color  for  eflfect  only.  He  had  a 
bit  of  Rubetis  in  him,  and  a  bit  of  Raphael — and  both 
of  them  genuine  ;  not  because  he  purposely  imitated 
them,  but  because  the  seeds  of  gorgeousness  and  of 
grace  were  in  his  own  mind.  Mr.  Stothard,  for  many 
years,  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  public,  owing  to  the 
more  conventional  elegancies  of  some  clever,  but  in. 
ferior  men,  and  the  dullness  of  public  taste  ;  but  it 
was  curious  to  see  how  he  was  welcomed  back  again 
as  the  taste  grew  better,  and  people  began  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  his  early  patrons.  The  variety  as  we 
as  grace  of  his  productions  soon  put  him  at  the  head 
of  designers  for  books,  and  there  he  has  since  re. 
mained.  What  he  did  of  late  for  the  poems  of  Mr 
Rogers  is  well  known,  and  his  picture  of  the  Canter- 
bury  Pilgrims  still  better,  though  we  cannot  think  it 
one  of  his  best.  Many  of  his  early  designs  for  Robin. 
soQ  Crusoe  and  other  works,  especially  those  in  the 
old  Novelist'sJMagazine,  far  surpass  it;  and  so  do 
Olivers  in  Bell's  British  Poets.  There  is  a  female 
figure  bending  towards  an  angel  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Chaucer  in  that  edition,  which  Raphael  himself 
might  have  put  in  his  portfolio ;  and,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  larger  designs  for  editions  of  Milton  and 
Shakapeare.  See  in  particular  those  for  Comus,  and 
for  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  where  there  is  a 
girl  in  boy's  clothes.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  or 
exquisite  than  that  little  doubtiiil  gesture  of  fear  and 
modaaty  in  the  latter  6giue,   blushing  at  the  chance 


Of  detection.  Stothard  excelled  in  catching  these  fu- 
gttive  expressions  of  feeling— one  of  the  rarest  of  all 
beauties.  But  he  has  left  hundreds,  perhaps  tliou. 
sands  of  designs — rich  treasures  for  the  collector  and 
the  student.  He  is  one  of  the  few  English  artists  es- 
teemed on  the  continem,  where  his  productions  are 
bought  up  like  those  of  Ins  friend  Flaxman,  who,  we 
believe,  may  be  reckoned  among  his  imitators ;  for 
Stothard's  genius  was  richer  than  his,  and  included  it. 
• — [Leigh  Hunt's  Journal.] 

Important  Discovery. — The  celebrated  orator  Hen. 
ly,  who  gave  public  lectures,  being  somewhat  push- 
ed tor  want  of  attractive  novelty,  and  wishing  to 
collect  an  audience  on  any  terms,  issued  an  adver- 
tisement, expressly  addressed  to  journeymen  shoe, 
makers,  wherein  he  promised  to  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion  the  practicability  ot  any  members  of  the  craft 
making  six  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  provided  he  had 
sufficient  materials.  Such  a  temptation  produced 
the  desired  efTect,  and  the  room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  Henly  ascends  the  rostrum,  and  mute 
attention  reigns.  He  thus  began  :  "  Gentlemen,  the 
lecture  of  this  evening  being  of  a  professioal  cha. 
racter,  is  intended  to  rouse  industry,  and  stimulate 
exertion,  in  one  of  the  most  useful  classes  of  the 
working  community."  (Applause.)  The  solemnity 
with  which  the  opening  speech  was  delivered  in- 
creased the  attention  and  impatience  of  the  company  j 
for  the  developemect  of  this  invaluable  mystery. — 
After  a  short  pause,  a  general  cry  of  "  question,! 
question,"  compelled  the  orator  to  resume  the  sub.  j 
ject.  '*  Gentlemen,  although  the  communication  I 
am  about  to  make  only  specifies  the  practicability  of 
one  person  making  six  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  yet, 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  the  same  per- 
son might  facilitate  sixty,  nay  a  hundred,"  {thunders 
of  applause).  Curiosity  and  anxiety  were  now  at 
their  height — "  This  grand  and  valuable  secret,  gen. 
tleraen,  consists  in  simply  cutting  the  legs  off  boots  .'" 
[Metropolitan.] 

Elegant  Intervals  of  Ike  Fine  Arts. — Hayman,  the 
painter,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  hero  of  the  fist  ;  and 
that  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  was  fond  oi 
the  same  amusement,  when  he  went  to  sit  to  Hay- 
man for  his  portrait,  insisted  on  having  a  set-to  with 
the  artist  before  he  began  his  work.  The  proposal 
was  agreed  to  and  carred  into  efl'ect  immediately. 
They  began  in  good  humor,  but  as  the  fighting  gloves 
had  not  then  been  invented,  a  clumsy  blow  from  one 
roused  the  anger  of  the  other  ;  they  set-to  in  earnest, 
and  up&et  easel  as  well  as  combatants.  The  noise 
made  by  the  fall  alarmed  Hayman's  wife  ;  she  burst 
into  the  room  and  found  the  peer  and  the  painter 
upon  the  floor,  grappling  one  another  like  enraged 
beasts,  each  striving  to  keep  the  other  down  while 
himself  got  upon  his  legs.  She  parted  the  comba- 
tants, and  when  they  had  re-adjusted  their  dresses, 
Hayman  proceeded  to  complete  the  portrait  of  his 
antagonist. — [Shilling  Magazine.] 

It  may  happen  that  the  birds  of  prey  interfere 
with  our  plans,  though  it  is  probable,  that  in  their 
case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  many  other  birds,  we  know 
the  evil  but  not  the  good;  and  consequently,  in  our 
eagerness  to  destroy  the  evil,  we  destroy  the  good 
along  with  it.  and  in  the  end  lose  much  more  than 
our  labor.  We  set  a  price  on  the  brush  of  a  fox,  or 
the  talons  of  an  eagle,  but  it  is  open  to  every  man's 
observation,  that  those  places,  in  which  foxes  are 
not  hunted  or  eagles  shot,  are  not  more  impover- 
ished than  those  in  which  both  are  destroyed  with 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Nature  never  sends  any  ani- 
mal to  inhabit  a  district,  unless  there  be  food  and 
the  other  circumstances  which  suit  that  animal  in 
that  district ;  and  when  the  food  ceases,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances are  changed,  the  animal  disappears,  as 
fast  probably  as  is  necessary  to  the  best  interests 
and  perfection  even  of  our  artificial  system.  The 
kite  would  doubtless  be  a  plunderer  in  the  poultry-j 
yard,  the  osprey  in  the  tish-pond,  or  the  eagle  in  thej 
rabbit  warren  ;  and  the  owner  might  claim  their  lives- 
If  we  actually  use  any  portion  of  the  earth,  then  that 
portion  is  oure,  and  we  may  do  with  the  wild  crea- 
tures as  we  may  deem  best.  But  we  should  not 
play  the  tyrant  with  that  which  is  not  ours.  If  we 
can  show  that  it  will  be  useful  for  us  to  destroy  thej 
kite  in  the  wide  moor  which  we  neglect,  and  the 
eagle  in  the  mountain  ravine  which  we  can  neither 
stock  nor  cultivate,  then  we  may  plead  our  privilege 
as  lords  of  the  nether  world,  and  slaughter  them  ; 
but  if  we  cannot,  we  are  interferfering  with,  and 
most  probably  maring,  that  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand— acting  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
owner  of  an  estate,  who  should  cut  down  the  forests 
when  he  could  neither  use  nor  yet  cultivate  any 
other  crop  on  the  land  which  it  occupied. — 
The   birds   of  prey     are   net  merely    a  part  of 


the  system  of  nature,  but  one  of  the  most  intereet- 
iag  parts  of  it,  and  there  are  no  birds,  the  haonta  or 
the  habits  of  which  arc  more  calculated  to  impart  in  - 
formation  and  afford  pleasure.  In  strength,  in  swift, 
ncss,  in  bold  daring,  in  patient  endurance,  in  attach- 
ment to  each  other  and  to  their  young,  and  ia  utmost 
perfection  of  observing  power  and  mu.scular  strength, 
there  are  no  birds  equal  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Drive 
the  Eagle  from  the  mountain,  and  half  its  sublimity 
will  he  gone ;  chase  the  owl  from  the  ivied  ruin  or  the 
hollow  tree,  and  half  its  fascination,  even  to  the  un. 
observant  rustics,  would  be  destroyed. — [Mudies' 
British  Birds.] 

The  porter  of  a  Deblin  grocer  was  brought  by  his 
master  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  ot  stealing 
chocolate,  which  he  could  not  deny.  Upon  being 
asked  to  whom  he  sold  it,  the  pride  of  Patrick  was 
greatly  wounded.  "To  whom  did  I  sell  it!"  says 
Pat ;  ••  why,  does  he  think  I  took  it  to  sell  ?"  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  what  did  you  do  with  it  V 
"  Do  with  it!  Since  you  must  know,"  said  he,  **  we 
made  tea  ofit." — [New  Sporting  Magazine  for  May.] 

[FoaTHt  .N.  Y  Amkbuan  I 
Mr.  Editor — I  am  a  very  young  litdy  aiid  a  very  pretty  one 
tiesidt*.  and  I  tiave  a  who!*;  b<Mt  of  Htliuircra.  To  omt  ot  ihrsr, 
wlui  d»fs  net  rtsid'  in  tlie  city,  I  am  very  anxieus  to  senrfsoaie 
poetry,  but  my  father,  who  in  a  grave,  aieady,  and  respectable 
old  ifetiilemaii,  say*  it  is  Hot  proper  tor  young  ladieii  ami  young 
geiitienien  to  correspoad.  Now,  Mr.  Rdhor,  I  have  beard  a 
great  deal  of  your  gallantry,  and  1  venture  to  hope  you  Will 
ottlige  one  of  four  moxt  etnttant  rtaiers  and  a  **«ait}r  to  boot, 
by  inserting  the  following  stausaii  in  the  N.  Y.  American 

POUR  LUI. 

From  Moore's  Sang  •'  To  Sigk  yet  ftrl  ■•  Pmn . 

"  To  keep  one  sacred  flame 
Thro' life  unchilled,  unmoved  ; 
To  lovp  in  wiiiiry  age  the  same 
That  first  in  youth  we  toved  ; 

To  feel  that  Kt  adore,  I 

7>»  suck  rtfinti  exrets, 

Tkat  tho'  tke  heart  would  Irreak  teilk  mmre 

IVe  could  not  live  toilk  legs.  ] 

This  is  faithful,  faithful  ktve, 

Bucli  a.*  sainu  iDi(ht  feel  above."  P.  F.  0 


IlEARr.S  EASK. 
Seek  not  for  me  in  ih*-  lighted  hal'», — 
Mine  is  inigarland  forft^ival*. 
IxMik  not  for  roe  in  ibc  wreathr  tltey'  twine 
Round  urns  of  perfume  and  ruf*i  (>t  wine 
Tliou^h  lorn  away  froiN  my  forest  lair 
To  deck  ibtir  banquet^—!  peri")!  there, 
'Nratli  the  heated  lip  and  tlie  HaKhing  eyr, 
I  smile — but  smiling — t  die — i  die. 

And  xome  come  there,  with  their  cheekn  of  bltxtm, 

iiikerose*  wrcaUi'il  rmiiid  a  marble  Kxiib. 

Or  tlie  NoIX  piuktbus  in  aeiHC  Judiaii  rbell, 

hit  wilh  the  Mush  of  tlie  muiiV  farewHI — 

With  lock.H,  like  die  firi'l  light  clnudx  ai  dawn  ; 

With  lltedrwaiiiy  gaze  of  tlie  wo<idl:tiid  fawn 

I'lit-y  come  to  seek  uie.     Alas  '  fur  all 

Who  seek  "  Ifeari's  .Caw"  in  tlie  manquing  hall* 

The  feast  and  the  feaner  have  patnied  away — 

The  liimps  are  winking  in  morning's  ray— 

And  the  wii tiered  rhapleis  hang  idly  di>wn  ; 

And  the  mirror  is  mocking  iu  laded'  crown. 

And  tAey  that  stood 'midM  the  festal  cheer. 

Like  the  woumted  fawn  or  the  Htricken  deer. 

With  their  strange  hrlzhl  eyes  and  their  fatal  Mnom, 

Have  passed  troiu  liie  revel  away— latlic  tomb  ' 

'I'liey  found  me— titey  found  me — Imii  all  too  lale, 

Young  hope*  had  died  in  the  grasji  of  Fate,— 

Ttir  blooin  liad  flpd,  like  th.'  last  bright  streak 

III  the  twrnilig  west,  frojottie  blighml  cbeek. 

/.nd  the  pallid  taper— and  holy  hyiun 

Were  there  for  rile  and  for  r»K|aieni,— 

And  griiKped  iu  their  cold  while  fingentay— 

"  lieart'seaae" — Oli.how  calm  were  thua«  be  arts  thai  day 

O,  seek  ye  for  me— seek  ye  tor  nie 

In  the  bowery  shide  of  the  fore»t  tree, 

Wliere  the  tar  off  tones  ol  the  hunter's  born, 

Kttuse  not  tlie  hare  from  its  nest  at  mora,  ^ 

Where  the  joyous  brook  glides  la'ighing  by . 

Feeding  the  echoen  wilh  luetody  : 

And  the  liUe«,  like  Bralmiint  at  even  tide. 

Are  bent,  an  in  worship,  its  strearot  b«Mide.    ?*     '. 

« >h,  seek  ye  fer  me — »eek  ye  for  me. 

Where  the  summer  bird*  love  luoat  to  he.  ,. 

.^nd  Ihe  wont  out  breeze  with  IreMe  Kigh 

C'omew  oft,  like  a  love  sick  youth,  to  die— 

Aud  (;albered  the  old  uak  boughs  among 

'i'ht'  white  wood  dove;) — like  a  vestal  throng 

In  lutuf  ancient  cloikirr,  alt  dark  and  dim  — 

Are  lifting  to  Heaven  thi-ir  evening  hymn. 

Oh,  seek  ye  for  me — seek  ye  for  me 

In  the  woming  track  of  Uie  joyou*  l>ee,— 

Follow  the  streamlet  through  ih«  wood  and  glen. 

Follow  the  glow  worm — you'll  hud  me  then. 

For  it  loves  lo  roam  through  the  tiowers  at  night, 

And  wave  over  floweni  it;  elhn  light ; 

Meet  guide  for  sacb  as  would  seek  for  me  ■  'i 

In  the  calm  of  my  forest  sanctuary.  ■  .    .  -i.' 


tt3"  TOAVKSEKD  A  DL'RJi'EK**'!  Palmyra,  M<u.u 
tar luren  of  Railroad  Rupf,  liavulg  removed  (heir  establish - 
ment  lo  Huitson,  untler  ihe  rarae  ol  Durfee,  May  a  Co.  odler  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  leneih  (without  splice)  lor  iri- 
clined  planes  of  Railroaflf  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  ill  any  ol  the  prinfijiakiiies  in  the  United  »Uiea.  As  to 
ilisqualiiv  ol  Rope,  the  publit  areielerredto  J  B.  Jervit.Eng. 
Jd.  &.  H.  R.  R  Co  ,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Cofiaecr 
Hudson  and  Oehiware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Catbouj 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  tjolujibiacour.jy.  New- York,  *  ■■-  "■  .v 

'  January -a,  iSSi.  i 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issued  an  extremely 
severe  Ukf>se,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  all  Rus. 
•ians  within  the  empire,  or  sonliacate  their  propert) 
if  they  presume  to  reside  abroad. 

M«rshal  Bourmont  has  arrived  in  Geneva,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  intends  staying  some  time. 

A  report  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Geneva, 
which  is  to  the  effect  tliat  the  late  offensive  official 
note  of  the  Sardinian  Ambassador  in  Switzerland 
had  been  disavowed  by  his  Government.  The  letter 
further  says,  that  nothing  snows  an  approaching  nip. 
ture  between  Sardinia  «nd  Switzerland. 

Letters  of  the  29th  nit.  from  Constantinople,  an- 
nounce that  the  Greek  Ambassaiior,  Tograplio8,  has 
at  length  been  congratulated  in  the  name  of  the  Ot. 
toman  Porte,  by  the  chief  Dragoman,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  delivered  to  him  the  usual  presents,  con 
sistiug  of  exquisite  flowers  and  fruitf,  and  invited 
him  to  a  first  audi«nce  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  an  audience  of  the  Sultan 

Italy. — Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  14lh  instant,  from 
Ferara : — "  A  very  serious  affray  took  place  two 
days  ago  in  this  city  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Austrians  upon  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  our 
bishop.  The  dispute  commenced  between  some 
Holdiers  who  escorted  the  provisions,  and  soon  it 
spread  to  all  the  others,  so  that  they  came  to  blows, 
and  several  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded 
The  number  killed  or  seriously  wounded  is  at  least 
twenty.  The  Papal  Government  has  ordered  the 
Swi^«s  to  quit  the  city,  and  has  distributed  them  in 
other  cities  of  the  legations.  An  Austrian  corps  will 
coiue  here  to  tike  their  place." 

By  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leonard,  it  appears  that  in  the 
course  »f  last  year,  24G  persons  were  sentenced 
to  death  lor  robbery,  of  uhirh  number  7  only  were 
executed. 

ODF.a8A,  April  18. — For  some  days  past  large  quan. 
litiea  of  corn  have  been  shipped  here  for  the  sea  of 
Azoflf.     It  is  probable  that  some  ships  have  alteady 
reached  Kulock. 

One  day  last  week,  as  a  farmer  at  Courseulles  was 
tilling  his  land,  his  plough  struck  against  some  hard 
substaTYcc,  which  he  at  first  supposed  was  a  sione, 
but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  earthen  vessel, 
contaiag  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemaitne,  the  metallic  value  of  which  has 
bean  ascertained  to  be  at  least  40,000  francs.  As 
they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  they 
must  b«  considered  as  worth  a  much  larger  sum.- 
[French  paper.] 


STBPHENSONf 

Builder  if  a  tuperior  ttyU  of  Fassenger  Cars  for  Railroad* 
No.  964  Elizdbelhsireet,  near  Bleccker  street. 
New- York. 

EJ-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  wuuli)  (Jo  well  to  examiii 
he8t!  Car»  ;  a  xpecimen  of  which  niuy  Ix;  seni  on  thai  paito 
he  New-York  and  Harla;!!!  Rnilroad,  now  in  operation. 

JWtr 


RAILROAD  CAKMrHKBLS,  BOXKS  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

ICj-  Al«o,  AXL^.8  furnished  aii'l  fidftl  to  wheele  complete 
atthe  Jefforson  Cotwn  anil  Wool  Machine  Kactory  and  Foun- 
dry. Pater«on,   N.J.     All  orileru  addrenaed  lo  itic  aubecritiere 
»t  Ptiieraon,  or  60  Wall  BlrePi,Nt.w-Vork,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  8PK1NOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KKTCHU.M  &  GROSVENOR. 


NOVKLiTY  'WORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
CJ-THOMAS  B.  STILLMaN,  .Maniifuciurer  ol  Steam 
Engiiu*»,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathe*,  Pressid, 
and  other  Machinery.  Alao,  Dr.  Nott'o  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  are  warranted,  lorsalety  and  economy,  to  bd  supe- 
rior loaov  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  ^iven  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonat>le  termn.  .V  share  ol  public  patronage  ia  respectfully 
nolirited.  nil  8 


HRVIEW  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET— Jii.v 9. 

.^ SHIS— Sales  aw  freely  made  at  94  for  Poir,  and  $A'25  a 
$4  :I0  Itkr  Penrlfc. 

OwAi. — We  bav«  no  transactions  to  notice  In  any  descrip- 
liou.    Of  Liverp.Kd  Ihrre  it  but  littlein  market. 

Cotton — The  IranMaclions  in  this  siapltf,  yinct?  our  List  pub- 
lication, Irnve  been  moderate,  amouating  to  about  6M  bales,  as 
I  ollnwd ; 

400  UpUnds,  I3i  a  llj  cants  ;  3nO  Florida,  13^  a  U^,  and  50 
MottUe,  I4|  a  15  ceil.  v. 

Imtiort,  itlnceour  last,  from  New  Orleans.  241  ;  Florida,  343 ; 
«;«>r|iM,  <JW  ;  South  Carolina,  S^Jlf:  North  Carolina,  313.  To- 
tal, iMi  bale*.  Total  Import  vince  1st  iuMaiit,  2357  bak-a.  Ex- 
l^trt  from  1st  In  4th  iiiKlant,  40u  bales. 

CoTToM  Baguino — I^act  sales  of  b«.-at  Hemp  at  32  a  33  cents. 
The  BlocK  in  oiarket  Is  xnia*!. 

Ftiiii— There  is  but  little  inquiry  for  ;Mackervl.  Small  aale* 
of  No.  1,  at  $G.\i  li  a  S6.37  13,  and  No.  3  at  «3.I3  13.  Of 
No  2  ilH-re  are  none  in  marktH. 

Ploub  and  Mcal— Salex  uf  Western  Canal   at  S4.87  1-2  a 
95,  and  of  Ohi<^  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  $4  91     Th<  re  has 
b**ea  no  demand  for  export.    200  hhda.  C^orn  Meal  werv  dispo 
mti  of  at  abtMit  $15.75.    Export.'',  from  l«i  to  4ih  iiiM.,  Wheat 
Flour,  1152  Mili. 

<ia«i.>i — Sales  of  Wi-Btern  Wheal  have  bfen  madf  »l  103  a 
lliTi  cent*  ;  Northern  Kve  nt  6i  l  'i  leiil^,  and  .N'lirlhiTii  Yel- 
low Curu  nt  f>8  cents.  The  demand  tot  Oaio  i»  brtMk,  and  con- 
siiierable  sales  have  t>een  made  at  4U  cents. 

Lkaj> — The  market  remains  without  animalinn. 

MOI.A84BS — No  traiuactiuns  ol  conse(|ueiice  have  come  to 
our  kno'vledge. 

Oils— Froiu  15  to  J6,0U0  gallons  Whale  have  been  d  sprtsed 
ot  at  27  1-2  a2S  cents,  c,-i.sb  ;  about  10,00tl  culluns  Kiiglish  Lin 
seed  at  9U  cents,  4  month:),  and  xeveral  smaller  lots  nt  about  the 
same  rate  ;  a  few  caitks  of  Palm  broushl  (i  ceuts  |>er  jiotind,  on 
time 

WuALiBONi— A  lot  of  1000  lbs.  has  changed  hand<>,  since 
our  last,  at  \V  1-2  cents,  cash. 

WiNB — We  have  no  transactions  of  consequence  to  notice. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OrrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARUIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respecUuUy  inform  the  public,  and  cs 
pecially  Railroad  and  Trangportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvemenu  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
riagefs  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  tb«  United  Slateg 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  jirepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  ot 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  foi^r,  live,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  p<'r  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  sfieed  of  18  miles  per 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  12  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  Kiiglish  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  rekpect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pi  nejwood,  c«ke,  or  any  other  fXiel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

I'he  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on 'which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  fVoin  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  tec.  and  other  onmmunicatinns  in  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOBRIS,  Secretary. 

Deoarober  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  auhject  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


SVRVKVORS*  INSTRVMESITS. 

ij'  Cwmpassea  ul  various  sizes  and  ol  Duperior  qualtty 
warranted. 

Leveling  loatrumenrs,  large  and  small  sizr.-*,  with  high  mag- 
111 ly hi;  powers  wiibelasaes  made  by  Troughum,  together  with 
•  larce  assortment  ol  Cncineerine  Instrumenis,  manufactured 
and  sold  by  E.  fc  O.  W.  BLU.NT,  lo4  Water  street, 

Jil  tit  ....        corasr  of  Maidtnlaus. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVETIBTG  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

tj"  KWIN  &HEARTTE,  at  tne  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  oftlie  Uiiion  Hotel,  Balti- 
mors,  beg  leave  to  iulurin  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Eiig'.ueeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orrfer 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  deacripiiun  oriuHirumenisIn  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furi:ish  at  the  sliorteat  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.  Instruments  repaired  )witli  car*  and  promptitude. 
For  proof  ol'Jihe  high  csiinialioii  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respecifully  bee  leave  to  render  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  ceriiAcuiCa  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  aitainnienis. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
■uiriihs  since,  i  itow  offer  you  my  opinion,  of  the  Instruinuui* 
made  at  your  cstablidhmeiit,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Coiujiany.  This  opinion  would  haye  bren  t'iyen  at  a  much 
earlier  iieiiou,  but  wa*  iiitcnliunall>  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  ol  the  Instruments,  so  that  1  coultl 
apeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  the* 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  not  withstanding 
the  InKtrumenls  in  the  service  procured  Ironi  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good.  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  tluve 
uianulactureil  by  you.  Olthe  whole  number  manulaciured  lot 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  hve  Levels,  and  tivr 
of  the  Coinpasdes,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  iniperlection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accldenis,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  Ijrnincss  and  stability,  itnJ  at  the  same  tune 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  tne  artistjt  engaged  in  their  construction. 

lean  with  coididciice  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvenieiita,  who 
may  require  Inttruraenta  ol  auperior  workmanship. 

JA.ME8P.  STABLER, 
Supcrintcndaot  of  Constructioo  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  liave  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instruments 
ol  your  Maiiulacture,  paiticularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or'.^ Compasses  ;  at^d  take  pleasure  in  e.xpressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levelt 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
rai;y  and  periiianeiicy  in  adjuetments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  the  modern 
Improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  bee.i 
made  within  thesa  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  douhl  but  they 
will  ^ivc  every  satisfaciion  when  used  in  the  iielil. 

WILLIA.M  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engine- r. 
Bitltimuie,  .May  liit,  li'M 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte—  As  you  have  asked  me  to  civ» 
m>  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instrumenis  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  cither  used  or  examined,  Icheerlullystate 
that  as  far  as  my  opporiunliios  of  my  becoming  af|uainied  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  rea>>(iii  to  think  v^eliut 
4ie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ol  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  perlormance  I  have  received 
saiislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  coiisideiable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  esiablishmentin  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenierprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  tic. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeriu  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letter*  are  in  our  possesion  and  jniight  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.      We  should  be   happy   to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  lo  any  {icraoii  desirous  ol  peru* 
■ingthesama  taH 


RAIIa-WAT  IRON. 

1       Flat   Ban  in 

S;;^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  langthsoi  14 tola 

:iOO  do.       II  do.        i    do.    j  feci  counter  sunk 

40  do,      l|  do.        I    do.    I  boles,  entiscbtat 

800  do.    '%    do.       I    do.    ;  an  angle  of  45  de- 

SCO  do.      ■i\  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  j  cingplalcs, nails 

J  to  suit. 

330  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 

chmrs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  3i,  2j,  2^,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  uboye  will  be  sold  free  ul  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  aiid  the  Drawbsrk  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  tl  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  aamples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  diapossd  lo 
examine  them.  d71meowr 


ENOINEERINO  AND  8VRVKTIXG 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S::;;^The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Insirumei^in 
liir  profession,  warranted  equal,  ifnutruperior,  in  priHCipleV<>t 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  iitatea  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  neu: 
among  which  are  an  Impioved  Compass,  with  aTele8co|>e  ai- 
iHcbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  adapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. \VM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  othsas  interested. 

Baltimore,  1S39. 

In  reply  tothy  inquiries  respecting  the  instrumenu  manu- 
facturetl  bv  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, I  cheerfully  furniah  thee  with  the  following  inlorniatiun. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  poMession  uf  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  asven.  The  whole  uuai- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  ia  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Depanment. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  Their  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  winch 
all  instrumenis  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paitems  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  t>ecn  preferred  by  my  aasietants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  ol' Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihi-i  Road, 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telesco|te,  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
wari'cly  any  thing  to  drf  ire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  CvnipiiDS.  It  is  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted-to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheaj»  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cainioi  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  use  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithlnk 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 

Respcctlully  thv  friend,  •' 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendaiit  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  ISSS. 

Having  for  the  laai  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  l>e  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OlLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oerroantown.  February,  ISSS. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young, of  f  hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENAV  B.CAMPBELL,  Enr  Philad., 
ml  ly  .  T     .  .;  Oecmaot.  and  NoRist.  BaUroad 
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iMoncure  RobiiiHon,  Ei«q.,  are  now  engaged  in 

I  the  location  of  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to 

i  Fredericksburg,  a  portion  of  which  will  \m'.  put 
under  contract  during  the  present  ye^r,  and 
j there  is  every  pro.spect  that  the  work  will  be 
'completed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

i  A  ViROIM.VN. 


PuooRKMs  ftp  Steam  Navioatio.n  with 
India. — A  steam  voyage  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, by  tbe  Red  Sea,  seeniH  at  last  to  be  really 
on    the    eve   of  taking   place.      The    steamer 

Advertisemenu".'...'".' .....!.'........ ,. 4f,3| Forbes   has  been  engaged  to  start  from  (JaU 

^^m^^^maa^gi^^^ia^^B^a^^BBia^Ba^B^  jjcutta  for  Suez  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 

niontli,  the  Hugh  Lindsay  having  been  p  <>- 
nounced  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  whole 
expense,  excent  that  of  the  coal.",  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  Indian  Government;  while  the 
Calcutta  Steam  Navigation  Connnitlee,  will 
receive  all  the  profits  on  pasdcngers  and  all 
kiiuU  of  freight,  except  letters,  llie  (fostage  of 
"which  will  b<B  rtJJierved  by  the  Government." — 
[Mechanics'  Magazine.] 


AMKRICAN  RAILROAD  JOIJKNAL,   &e.  ' 

NEW- YORK,  Jl'LY  2fi,18:«.  j 

We  continue  in  tliis  number  the  list  of 
Railroads,  and  shall  in  the  next  complete  it,' 
as  far  as  we  at  present  have  tlie  means,  to.' 
getker  with  a  list  of  Canals,     v 


Nkw-Yobk  and  Erie  Railroad. — We  uii. 
derstand  that  the  surveys  of  this  road  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  that  tlie  route  is  found 
to  be  more  favorable  than  was  anticipated. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  jn)purtant 
work  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  day. 
This  city,  as  well  as  the  great  West,  is  parti- 
cularly interestetl  in  its  accomplishment. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

'  Petersburg,  July  13,  1834. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  Journal,  of  5th  inst.,  I  observe 
an  article  under  the  .signature  of  H.  N.  C,  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  tliat,  •»  there  are  two 
Works  ill  Virginia  of  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant character,  but  which  will  not  be  under- 
taken  for  some  tune  yet  to  come,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  energy,  or  interest,  of  the  citizens 
of  that  section  of  the  country  in  their  comple- 
tion. They  are  railroads,  one  from  Crk. 
Landing  to  Fredericksburg,  (a  little  over  10 
miles,)  and  the  other  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond,  (about  60  miles.)"  As  I  agree  with 
you  that  Virginia  has  done  too  little  towards 
the  improvement  of  her  natural  advantages,  I 
am  unwilling  she  should  be  deprived  of  any 
credit  to  which  her  exertions  may  entitle  her, 
*nd  therefore  beg  leave  to  inform  your  corres- 
pondent,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
that  a  party  of  engineers,  under  the  direction  of 


A  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  light 
load,  has  been  obtained  upon  the  Mauehester 
railway  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Stei)hcnson,  the  engineer, 
has  stated  his  opinion  than  an  engine  might  be 
constructed  to  run  100  miles  within  the  hour, 
although  he  acknowhrdges  that  "at  that  rapidity 
of  motion  the  reststiince  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  very  considerable."  Engines  are 
now  made  with  eight  times  the  power  of  the 
Rocket,  yet  with  little  more  weight  resting  on 
each  rail,  the  load  being  equally  dividinl  upon 
six  wheels,  and  the  machinery  placed  in  a 
more  advantageous  situation  than  formerly. 
The  tubes  of  the  boiler  are  made  smaller,  and 
more  numerous,  and  of  brass  instead  of  copper. 
The  last  engine  put  on  the  railway  ran  2.},0tK) 
miles  with  the  most  trivial  repairs,  making 
every  day  four  or  five  journeys  of  30  miles  each. 
— [English  paper.] 

New  Intention. — A  blacksmith  hi  Virginia | 
has  invented  a  machine  for  striking,  wliichj 
enables  blacksmiths  to  dispense;  with  a  striker, 
and  at  the  same  time  perforin,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  these  machines,  double  the  amount  of 
work  which  they  can  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
best  strikers.  The  machine  is  propelled  by  tlie 
foot  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  turning  a  latlie. 
The  inventor  has  secured  a  patent  right. 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge. — A  royal  Sar- 
dinian edict  was  promulgated,  so  lately  as  1825, 
which  forbade  every  person  from  learning  to 
read  or  write,  who  could  not  prove  the  posses- 
sion of  property  above  the  value  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred livres.  To  become  a  student,  the  posses- 
sion of  an  income  of  the  same  sum  is  necessary. 


Pine  Apple  Cloth. — A  beautiful  specimea 
of  fine  cloth,  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves 
of  th«;  pine  apple,  from  Manilla,  resembling  the 
finest  hnen  cambric,  was  presented  by  Miss  Eli. 
za  Srhroeder,  at  the  late  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion in  Bakimore. 

We  copy  the  followinc  fn>m  tlie  iurthrowiiig  number  of 
the  Mechanics'  .Magazine,^ — as  aisw  liic  article  at  puge  4j4, 
on  the  "  An  of  Brewing."  '  ^,   ■ 

T.  }^irbu/d'f!  Uydrtixlalic.  Safety  Valrr  and 
dau^e,  for  Strum  Boilers.  [Connnuni. 
called  by  the  Inventor.] 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  forwiird  a  brief  description  of  the  Hydro. 
static  Sufefy  \'alve,  premising  that  a  more 
perfect,  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute"  for  Ja- 
nuary and  July  of  last  year,  (vo's.  9  and  10.) 
There  appears  to  be  a  prev.iiling  though 
erroneou.s  opinion,  that  steam  boilers  are 
seMom,  if  ever,  cxj>Ioded  by  an  excessive 
pressure  <»f  steam.  Numerous  persons  sup-  ' 
pose  these  disasters  to  be  invariably  owing  to 
A  dcMciency  of  water  within  them  at  the 
lime  ;  hence  they  consider  all  improvements 
in  the  safety  vulve,  or  the  application  of 
other  devices  for  a  similar  purpose,  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  increase  the  risk  of  ex- 
plosion, by  promoting  negligence  in  the  at- 
tendants. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  an- 
swer to  reasoning  of  this  description,  that  it 
is  equally  calculated  to  prevent  all  improve- 
ments wiiatever  in  the  .steam  engine.  Had 
such  arguments  bt;cn  listened  to  120  years 
ago,  this  noble  prime  mover  of  the  arts  might 
still  have  been  confined  to  its  original  pur. 
pose  of  rai.sing  waf«'r  ;  and  each  one  attend- 
ed by  a  per.'^on,  upon  whose  attention  in  al- 
(eruati'iy  opening  and  closing  the  valves, 
(lie  coniinuance  of  its  motion  depended. 
Such  objections  were  particularly  calculated 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  important 
improvement  of  Fitter,  who,  it  is  said,  had  a 
disposition  to  skulk,  or  ^^  scog,"  (as  it  was 
there  termed,)  which  led  him  to  devi.'»e  a 
simple  contrivance,  which  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  steam  engine — for  bv  it  the 
engine  no  longer  depended  ujKin  an  attend, 
ant  for  the  continuance  of  its  motion,  but  be- 
came in  a  manner  self-acting,  and  with  a  re. 
gularifv   infinitely  .superior    to    its   previous 


movements. 

»» 


His  device  he  called  a 


scog. 


ger. 


Explosions  of  steam  boilers  are  not  attii. 
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butable  to  one  cause  :  there  are  several.  A 
deficiency  of  water  is  a  fruitful  one  ;  ex- 
cessive pressure  of  steam  is  anutlier ;  a 
third  may  be  found  in  the  defective  con- 
struction  of  a  boiler ;  and  where  several  are 
connected  together,  their  not  being  huatcd 
uniformly  is  another.  Numerous  examples 
of  each  of  these  might  readily  be  furnished. 
I  believe  there  are  not  wantinj;  instances 
where  the  attending  engineers  have  been 
blamed,  when  the  real  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  one  or  both  of  those  last  mentioned. 

The  importance  of  the  safety  , Valve  is 
imiversally  understood  ;  without  it  jio  boiler 
could  ever  be  secure,  l^pon  it  depends  the 
very  existence  of  the  steam  engiiie  ;  for 
without  the  safety  valve,  as  Mr.  Galloway 
justly  observes,  "  steam  would,  long  ere  Una, 
have  been  abandoned  as  a  most  tiangeroiw 
and  ungovernable  agent."  Kverv  person 
can  readily  perceive,  that  howerer  gtirong  a 
boiler  mav  be,  if  the  force  wiihin  it  be  not 
limited  it  must  be  rent  asnnd»'r ;  bonce  the 
design  of  safety  valves,  which  ar(>  intt'nded 
to  open,  and  discharge  the  exerss  cd'  vapor, 
whenever  its  clastic  force  excei^ds  the  pre 
scribed  limits.  In  the  case  of  a  st(>anibo:it, 
the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  safety  of  the 
boat  depend  in  a  great  measun;  upon  the 
right  construction  and  proper  use  of  this 
part  of  the  steam  engine. 

One  of  its  most  essential  attributes  con- 
sists  in  its  being  properly  loaded  ;  and  a 
provision  to  prevent  this  load  fvotu  being  in- 
creased. Bv  the  arranijf'inent  of  tiie  ordi- 
nary  valve,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  accomplish  this;  the  load  may  be  in- 
creased indefinitely,  either  by  augmenting 
the  weight  directly  on  the  lever,  or  by  mov- 
ing it  further  from  the  fulrrum :  bow  fre- 
quently and  fatally  this  has  been  done,  may 
be  abundantly  seen  in  the  history  of  explo- 
sions. There  are  also  other  ih.'fects  in  the 
ordinary  valve,  though  less  oinious  to  com- 
mon observers,  such  as  the  indirect  mode  ot 
obtaining  the  pressure  uj»on  il,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  lever  and  its  joints,  bv 
which  the  centre  of  pressure,  instead  of  be- 
ing  directly  on  the  centre  of  tin;  \aKe,  be. 
comes  more  or  less  on  one  ><ide,  whieh  pre- 
vents  it  from  being  raised  perpendicularly, 
and  causes  it  to  adhere  to  its  seat.      The  (Vie. 


tion  of  the  stuffing-box,  through  which  the 
valve  rod  passes,  and  also  that  of  the  joints, 
both  of  it  and  the  lever,  which  from  rust,  Ac. 
is  often  considerable.  These  and  other  de- 
fects are  so  great,  that  were   it   not  for  the 


mercurial  gauges  used  with  low  pressure 
boilers,  (and  they  are  inapplicable  to  those 
of  high  pressure,)  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  pressure  of  titeani  could  be  ascertained 
by  safety  valves  as  ordinarily  used. 

These  delects  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
avoided  in  the  valve  now  submitted  to  your 
examination. 

Its  position  is  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
one ;  that  is,  instead  of  opening  upwards,  it 
is  made  to  open  downwards.  Fcu"  this  pur- 
pose it  is  raised  above  the  boiler,  and  con- 
nected to  it  bvapipe.  By  this  arrangement 
you  will  perceive  that  the  pressure  requisite 
to  kee|)  the  valve  closed  must  be  exerted  in 
Ian  upward  direction.  To  attain  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  limit  the  pressure,  a  simple 
device  is  adopted,  which  will  be  understood 
by  supposing  an  empty  vessel  (a  bucket,  for 
example,)  placed  M'ith  its  bottom  down,  into 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  ;  if  depressed  in 
that  position,  the  |>ower  required  to  do  so  will 
>c  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  its  bottom 
and  the  depth  of  its  immersion;  but  if  forced 
down  till  its  upper  edge  becomes  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  flind,  the  power  required 
to  keep  it  there,  or  iii  other  words,  the  force 
which  the  vessel  exerts  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, will  then  be  at  its  maximum  ;  for  if  fur- 
ther depressed,  the  fluid  would  run  into  and 
siidi  it,  and  <lestroy  its  buoyancy  altogether. 

Suppose  the  vessel  containing  the  watei, 
which  is  rather  larger  in  diatnetei*,  but  of 
less  depth,  than  the  bucket,  (th.it  the  fluid 
may  never  be  permitted  to  run  into  the  lat- 
ter,)  be  placed  immediately  under  the  safety 
valve,  and  firmly  secured  to  that  part  of  it 
containing  the  seat  'of  the  valve.  Let  the 
bucket  be  placed  in  it  in  the  position  as  be. 
fore  ;  and  a  rod,  extending  from  the  centre 
of  its  bottom  lo  the  centre  of  the  valve  ;  then, 
if  the  outer  vessel  be  filled  with  water,  the 
Ibrce  tending  to  raise  the  bucket  against  the 
valve,  by  means  of  the  rod,  will  be  as  before 
mentioned,  at  its  maximum  ;  nor  can  it  be 
increased :  consequently,  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  can  never  rise 
higher  than  what  is  equivalent  to  overcome 
this  pressure. 

"^IMie  lencrth  of  the  rod  is  such  as  to  admit 
a  space  of  two  or  n»ore  inches  between  the 
bottoms  of  the  two  vessels,  in  order  to  allow 
the  valve  to  open  that  distance. 

The  ft»regoing  is  a  brief  description  of 
l\\e principle  adopted  in  this  valve  ;  and  which 
may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  an- 
nexed cuts : 


^fn 


Pig.  1  represents  this  valve  in  section  with 
thtt  vessels  by  which  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure is  made.     The  outer  one  is  enlarged 


at  the  top  by  a  rim,  from  which  a  pipe  de- 
scends, which  prevents  any  surplus  fluid 
fr(»m  flowing  over  it  or  entering  the   inner 


one.     It  is  firmly  secured  to  the    inverted 
valve  seat  by  the  rectangular  rods  which  arc 
bolted  to  the  rim  at   S  S.     V  is  the  valve, 
kept  up  against  its  seat  by  the  rod  II,   the 
upper    end   of  which  enters  a  countersunk 
hole  in   it;  and  the   lower  end  in  a  similar 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  vcs. 
sel.     The  rod    being   tapered    at    its   ends, 
presses  only  on  its  central  points.    The  iimer 
or  floating  vessel  is  furnished  with  a  coyer, 
to  prevent  condensed  steam  from  falling  into 
it  when  the  valve  is  opened.     The  rod  pass, 
es  through  the  centre  of  this  cover,  a  few 
inches  above     which    an    inverted     cup    is 
soldered   to    the    rod   to    cover   the    open- 
in'g.     A  short  tube,  with  a  branch  attached 
to  it,  is   coimected   to   the  under  part  of  the 
valve  seat,  to  take  ofl'the  waste  steam  when 
blowing  oft'.     The  comnumication   between 
the  valve  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  by 
means  of  the   pipe  P,  which  may  either   be 
connected  to  the  boiler  or  the   steam  pipe. 
To  prevent  any  friction  arising  from  the  in- 
ner or  flo.ating  vessel   touching  the  sides  of 
the  other,  a  short  rod  is  attached  to  the  cen- 
tre of  its  bottom  on   the  under   side,   which 
enters  a  corresponding  cavity  drilled  into  the 
bottom  of  the  other. 

This  apparatus,  unlike  the  ordinarj'  safety 
valve,  combines  in  itself  both  the  valve  and 
gauge,  with  its  tell-tale  ;  and  this  gauge  is 
applicable  to  steam  of  every  degree  of  elastic 
force.  .      i    " 

Fig.  2.  is  an  exterior  view,  and  which 
also  shows  the  gauge  ;  which  is  a  glass  lube 
connected  to  the  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  vessel,  and  communicating  with  the  wa- 
ter  in  il.  It  is  open  at  top,  and  protected  by 
a  metallic  case  with  a  slit  its  whole  length,  to 
allow  the  height  of  the  water  to  be  seen.  This 
case  is  graduated,  so  that  when  it  is  wished 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  steam,  the  cock  is 
optuiud,  and  tliR  water  allowed  to  subside 
until  the  steam  begins  to  open  the  valve, 
wlu-n  the  mark  on  the  case,  opposite  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  in  the  tube,  indicates  the 
pressure  ;  and  this  it  will  do  to  the  fractioa 
of  an  ounce. 

In  this  valve  there  is  no  friction  to  be 
overcome.  No  lever,  stiifling  box,  weight, 
bolts  or  joints,  to  obstruct  its  operation.  It 
cannot  he  overloaded .  The  common  valve  is 
very  liable  to  adhere  to  its  seat,  when  not 
frequency  moved,  by  the  accumulation  of 
saline  or  other  matter  upon  it,  but  the  eleva- 
tion  of  this  valve  afiove  the  surface  of  the 
boiler,  and  its  inverted  position,  prevents  this 
from  taking  place.  Moreover,  a  portion  of 
condensed  steam  constantly  collects  above  it, 
and  occasionally  oozes  out,  thus  cleansing 
the  surface  and  preventing  the  formation  of 
any  matter  upon  it  whatever.  One  has  been 
attached  to  a  high-pressure  boiler  in  this  city 
for  three  years  ;  and  not  an  hour's  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  it  during  that  time  ; 
nor  has  it  once  ceased  to  operate  with  per- 
fect accuracy — the  steam  always  blowing 
off  as  soon  and  as  long  as  its  tension  exceed- 
ed the  prescribed  limits. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  owners  and 
captains  of  steamboats,  whether  the  adop- 
tion of  this  valve  would  not  prevent  explo- 
sions that  arise  from  one  acknowledged 
source — an  excess  of  steam  :  and  at  the  same 
time  put  to  silence  the  complaint  of  the  pub- 
lie  on  that  subject.     Very  respectfully, 

•■■'     TlIOS.  KWRANK.^   r 

P.  S One  of  them  is  at  Mr.  Worrall'i 

Foundry,  Elm  Street,  New-York.  _ 


■^**  .^.' 


Uilj^: 
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Boston  and  Worl-ester  Railroad. — This  Coinpu 
ny  waB  incorporated  June  22d,    1831,  with  a  capital 
•tock  of  ^1,000,000.     Surveys  had  previously  been 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  LcgrslHturc  of  the  Stite, 
with  a  view  to  determine  its  practicability  and  ex- 
pense,  the  result  of  which  was  altogether  unfavora. 
ble.     In   1831,  however,   the  Company  commenced 
their  approximate  location,  which  was  compktcd  in 
November  of  the  same   year,  and  shortly   after  part 
of  the  line  was  put  under  contract.     The  hne,  as  now 
laid  down,  leaves  Boston  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
Common,  and  after  passinj^  over  the  flats  at  the  mouth 
of  Charles  River,  on  a  construction  partly  of  arches 
of  masonry  built  on  piles,  and  partly  of  trestle  work, 
it  proceeds  up  the    south  side  of  the  valley  of  this 
river  to  Newton,  a  distance  of  8  miles.     Two  miles 
farther,  the  line  crosses  the  river  on  a  bridge  of  a  sin- 
i;le  span  of  120  feet.     It   is  built  on  Long's   patent. 
The  abutments  are  of  hammer-dressed  dry  masonry, 
in  height  above  river  35  feet,  and  cost  $6()0().     One 
mile  farther,  it  enters  Needhain  by  a  short  heavy  cut 
of  60  feet,   immediately  succeeding  an   embankment 
600  feet  long,  and  30  feet  high.     Soon  after  it  passes 
through  a  cut  31  feet  high,  and  500  long,  excavated 
through  a  hard  granite  formation.     The  line  then  en. 
ters  a  pond  half  a  mile   long,   and   originally  7   feet 
above   grade,  the   drainage  of  which   passes    down 
along  the  road,  which  is  here  constructed  on  piling, 
35  feet  deep.  Thence,  crossing  the  Worcester  Turn 
pike,  it  follows  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Central  Turn- 
pike, to  the  south  end  of  Morse's  Pond,  which  it  passes 
on  an  embankment  47  feet  high  and  700  feet  long. 
Here  it  enters  Natick  by  a  rock  cutting  of  20  feet,  form- 
ing a  summit,  whence  it  descends  at  the  rate  of  30  feet 
per  mile  to  the  south  end  of  Natick  Pond,  which  it 
doubles  by  a  strong  curve.      Thence  the  line  passes 
by  easy  grades  and  light  work  to  the  valley  of  Con 
cord  River,  the  bend  of  which  is  crossed  at  Shepherd's 
Mills  by  two  bridges,  of  the  same  kind  of  masonry  as 
previously  described  ;  one  of  two  semicircular  arches 
of  22  feet  span  and  18  feet  rise,  the  other  of  17  feet 
span  and  4  feet  rise.     Ascending  the  valley  of  C<»h. 
cord  River  to  its  rise  in  Westboro'  Swamp,  (Smiles 
long.)  it  passes  the  town  of  Westboro'  and  a  dividing 
rid»e.  and  enters  the  valley  of  Elizabeth  River.     As- 
cending again,  to  its  head,  it  ])asses  n  summit  at  Cut- 
ler's Peak  into  the  valley  of  Long  Pond,    which   it 
passes  on  a  high  embankment  one-fuurth   of  a  mile 
long,   over  soundings  averaging   20  feet  in    depth. 
Thence,  rising  30  feet  a  mile,  oyer  a  rough  country, 
it  passes  through  the   main  dividing  ridge,  500  feet 
above  tide,  by  a  cut  37  feet  deep  and  1500  feet  long, 
ofharA^late  rock,  into  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone 
River,   crossing  which   it  immediately   after  enters 
Worcester.     The  Clarence  pattern  of  rail  has  been 
adopted  for  the  whole  line.     The  chairs  are  fastened 
immediately  to  the  sleepers  (chesnut  and  swamp  ce. 
dar,)  laid  transversely  in  pits  of  well  rammed  rubble. 
The  whole  cost  of  superstructure  is  about  §6000  per 
mile  of  single  track.     The  grading  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  line  ia  finished  ;   that  for  the  remainder,  and 
the  laying  of  the  rails,  is  rapidly  progressing,  so  as  to 
leave  but  little   doubt   but   what    it   will    be  opened 
through   its  entire  length   by   the  spring   of  1835. 
Eight  miles  of  the  road  has  been  opened  since  April, 
upon  which  a  locomotive  has  daily  carried  an  average 
number  of  230  passengers.     The  whole  road  is  going 
on  successfully,  and   nothing  as  yet  has  occurred  to 
lessen  the  belief  that  it  will  be  finished  at  the  time  and 
for  the  sum  contemplated  in  the  original  estimate  of 
the   engineer,  upon  whom  the   work  is  calcuiated  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit.     The  table  of  ascents  and 
descents  is  as  follows  : 

16  1-4  miles  are  level 

2  5-8     "      rise  13  feet 

5  "        "   2\    *' 

3.4     "        "   27    " 

13  5-8     "        "   30    " 


Chester,    or  tish-beliy  pattern,  in    lengths  of  12,  15, 
and  18  feet,  weighins,  with  the  cast  iron  chair,  about 
55  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  chairs  17  lbs.     The  rails  arc 
to  be  supported  every  3    feet  on  chairs,    bolted   to 
t>tone  blocks  and  bloiic  bluepers,  which  rest  on  conti 
nuous  trench  walls,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  2    1-2 
feet  thick,  and  from  30  to  36  inches  below  the  sur- 
face  of  the  road-way.     The  space  in   the  clear,  be- 
tween the  rails  of  a  track,  is  4  feet  8  12  inches,  and 
the  top  of  the  rails  will  be  10  1.2  inches  above  the  sur 
jface  of  the  road.     The  space  between  the  tracks  is 
|6  feet.  The  stone  blocks  are  generally  of  granite,  and 
jcontnin  3  1-2  to  4   cubic    feet.     The  stone  sleeper? 
i which  lay  across  the  track  are  7  feet  long,  ami  vary 
ifrom  6  by  12  to  10  by  12  inches  square.     The  line  of 
jthe  road  crosses  Charles  river,  by  a  wooden  bridge 
!l,GOO  feet  long.     The  inclination  of  the  road  will  not 
'exceed  the  rate  ofl  in  528,  or  10  feet  to  the  mile,  ex- 
jcept  a  short  portion  in  Lowell.     The  curves  are  in. 
tended  to  be  of  3,000  feet  radii,  and  upwards,  except 
about  .500  feet  across  the  canal  in  Lowell,  where  the 
radius  of  curvature  will  be  1,200  feet.     There  will  be 
about  2!)  portions  of  curved  line,   and  30  portions  of 
straight  line.     The  longest  straight  line  will  be  short 
of  3  miles.     All  the  level  portions  will  not  exceed  1 
:  1-2  miles.     The  railroad  at  the  depot  in  Boston  wi  " 
be  about  7  feet  above  base,  or  ordinary  high  water 
mark.     The  greatest    elevation  is   in    Billcrica,    4 
!  miles  from  Lowell,  and  is  118  feet  above  base,   and 
the  terminus  in  Lowell  87  feet,  or  80  feet  above  the 
■depot  in  Boston.     This  railroad  will  open  a  commu 
inicatiou  between  Boston  and  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Lowell,  situated  on  the  right  band  of  Merrimack 
I  river,  30  miles  above  its  mouth  at  Newburyport. 
I     From  Lowell  the  river  is  made  navigable  50  miles, 
to  Concord,  N.  II.,  by  means  of  locks  and  short  ca- 
nals   built   thereon  ;  and,    by   the    Middlesex    canal 
which  enters  the  Merrimack  2  miles  above  Lowell,  n 
water  communication  of  30  miles  is  open  from  Lowell 
;  to  Boston.  Very  little  agricultural  produce  is  brought 
'by  this  communication  down  to  Lowell  or  Boston,  but 
large  supplies  of  wood  and  lumber  are  obtained.     All 
jthe  kinds  of  foreign  productions  generally  consumed 
lin  the  country,  with  much  grain  and  flour  from  the 
middle  states,  are  carried  up  by  the  canal  and  river, 
and  distributed  at  the  various  landings.     The  manu. 
faeturing  establishments  at  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack, 
and  its   tributary  streams,  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
principal  traffic  carried  on  u\ton    their  waters.     It  is 
now  it)  years  since  these  works  for  inland  navigation 
were  commenced,    and  their  value  has  been  inucii 
■  improved  by   the   increase  of  manufactories  in  their 
vicinity. 

j     This  railroad  is  the  olTepring  of  the  same  spirit  of 
improvement  wliich   has    built  up  Lowell,  and  it   is 
'owned  chiefly  by  the  same  persons,  who  have  invest 
|ed  large  sums  to  carry  on  the  works  there. 

The  large  amount  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  coal,  oil, 
dye  stuffs,  manufactured  articles,  «5cc.,  «fcc.,  to  be 
'transported  by  the  various  manufacturing  companies 
at  Lowell,  with  the  passengers,  will  be  to  the  railroad 
the  main  source  of  its  income,  until  other  railroads 
shall  be  extended  farther  into  the  country. 


43  1.4  miles  total  distance. 

BosTow  AND  Lowell  Railroad,  Massachusetts. — 
This  road  was  incorporated  June  5th,  1830 ;  construc- 
tion commenced  November  28, 1831  ;  length  of  road, 
25  1-2  miles  ;   width  of  way,  26  feet  in  cutting,  and 
24  feet  on  etobankinent.     The  road  is  to  be  formed 
for  two  tracks,  but  only  one  will  be  laid  through  at 
present.     About  8  miles  of  one  track,  and  2  or  3  miles 
of  the   other  track,  are  laid.     The  excavations  aiti 
mbankraents  are   principally    done,    and    also  the 
/ridges  and  culverts.     The  trench  walls  are  nearly 
mpleted.    There  will  bo  69  river  and  road  bridges, 
18  under  and  51  over  the  railroad,  beside  12  streets 
^nd  passage  ways  to  be  crossed'  on  a   level.     The 
rails  to  be  used  are  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 


Boston  and  Providenck  Railroad. — This  company 
was  incorporated  in  1831  ;  the  wori-:  was  comincticed 
in  Dec,  1832  ;  two-thirds  of  the  grading  is  now,  June 
20,  1834,  accomplished,-  11  1-2  miles  of  rarlway  are 
(now  in  use.  The  road  bed  is  graded  for  a  double  track, 
being  in  no  place  less  than  26  feet  wide,  and  in  the 
!<lecp  cuts  30  and  40  feet-  The  length  of  the  road 
is  about  41  miles.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
.$1,000,000,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  wiihiu  the  ca 
pitat.  This  railroad  will  undoubtedly  be  a  portion  of 
the  "great  route"  for  communication  between  New. 
i  York  and  Boston.  It  is  the  straightest  route,  (taking 
into  view  its  length,)  in  the  world.  The  curves  are 
mostly  of  6,000  feet  radius  ;  there  is  one  continuous 
istraiglit  line  of  16  1.2  miles.  The  rail  is  of  the  hea 
i  viest,  weighing  55  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  is  laid  on  cedar 
{sleepers.  The  road  passes  through  the  townshiiis  of 
Roxbury,  Dedham,  Canton,  Mansfield,  Kast  Attle- 
iboro'  and  Seekonk,  traversing  a  most  beautiful  coun- 
try. Locomotive  engines  are  used.  The  passenger 
cars  of  the  best  kind,  made  in  New-Jersey,  by  the 
Messrs.  Greene. 

In  Canton, 'over  the  Stone  Factory  Pond,  there  is  a 
splendid  structure,  450  feet  in  length,  and  from  40  to 
50  feet  above  the  natural  surface,  built  entirely  ol 
granite,  in  the  most  permanent  manner.  It  is  called 
the  "  Canton  Viaduct,"  and  is  one  of  the  finest  struc. 
tures  of  the  kind  in  tlie  United  States.  There  are 
15,000perchesof  solid  masonry  in  this  structure.  It  is 
being  built  by  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Baldwin,  of  Penn 
sylvania.     The  entire  road  is  being  built  in  the  most 
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rmanent  manner. 


StONINGTON  and  PROviniTMcr  R  4ii.ii04n, — fhia  road 


is  to  commence  at  Stonington  Cove,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  which  place  there  is  an  almost  entire  unin- 
terrupted   steamboat    navigation    from    Ncw.York 
during  the  year,  and  extend  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  48 
1-2  milcb,  where    it  will  probably  connect  with  the 
Boston   and    Providence    Road,    and  thereby   make 
m  uninterrupted  communication  between  Boston  and 
New- York  during  the  whole  year.     The  elevation  to 
be  overcome  does  aot  exceed  392  feet,  and  may  be  so 
distributed    as  to  be  adapted  to  locomotive  engines. 
The    ftdlowing  shows  the  character  of  the  route  : 
14.75  miles  l.vel,  and  under  2  feet  ;  7  miles  under  8 
leei;  13-66  under  13  feel  ;  3.81  under  20  feet ;  7.19 
under  26  ft-et ;   1.36  under  34  feet  to  the  mile,  which 
gives   an  average   of  about    12  feet  per  mile.     The 
work  is  to  be  graded  for  a  double  track,  but  for  the 
present  a  single  track  on!y  is  to  be  laid  down,  with 
occasional  turn-outs,  and  an  edge  rail  of  sufficient 
strength  to  require  supports  every  4  leet.     The  gra- 
ding of  the  nrnte  for  a  double  truck  is  estimated  to 
cost  §.505,830.90;    the  superstructure,  ^480,000  ; 
land  an»l  fencing,  $50,000  ;  moving  power,  ears,  agen- 
ties.  Sec.    &.C.,  to  complete  $103,5S3.09.      Total, 
Jill. 139. 413. 9;i.     Operations  commenced  on  this  road 
m  1833,  and  the  work  is  progressing. 

Lowell  and  BRATTLrBORo'  Railroad,  Vt. — This 
road  is  not  yet  chartered.  1 

Boston  and  Sai.e.m  Railroad — Contemplated  ;  not 

commenced. 

Bos;roN  andTai-xton  Railroad. — Will  probably  be 
connected  with  the  Boston  and  Providence  road  at 
some  convenient  place. 

Worcester  awo  Norww-h  Railroad.. — A  charter 
was  granted  for  this  ro^d  in  1832.  A  survey  was 
made,  by  which  it  was  t^ertained  to  be  a  very  favor- 
.tble  route.  The  dist^ce  from  Worcester  to  Nor- 
wich is  60  mile|Ayri/e  country  fertile  and  densely 
populated.  Th^^^wl^ure  of  Connecticut  granted  a 
highly  favorable  charter,  connecting  with  it  a  bank, 
which  is  required  to  subscribe  for  a  part  ol  the  stock. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  as  we  are  aware  of,  towards 
making  the  road. 

ToNEWAKDA  Railroad Commences  at  Rochester, 

and  is  designed  to  pass  throuirh  Batavia  to  Attica  ami 
Bufiulo.     Incorporated  in  1832.     Capital,  $1,000,0(KI. 

Ithaca  and  Owboo  Railroad — This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  chartered  railroads  in  the  st.Mc,  with  a 
capital  of  |5 300  000 ;  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  has 
two  inclined  planes  ascending  /rom  Ithaca.  The 
first  is  1,733  12  feet  in  length,  and  rises  1  fool  in 
4.28,  or  405  feet ;  the  oth«r  is  1,733  1.3  feet  long,  and  - 
ascends  1  in  ^1  fe«t.  The  whole  elevation  above  the 
Lake  overcome  is  602  feel,  within  8  miles ;  after  which 
there  is  a  descent  oi  376  feet  toOwego.  Stationary 
power  is  used  on  the  first,  and  horse  j)ower  on  the  oth. 
er  plane,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  »)ther  part  of  the  road. 
The  curves  are  upon  a  large  (say  from  7,000  to  100,- 
000  feet)  radius.  The  road  is  constructed  in  a  siibstan. 
tial  manner  much  of  the  way.  Trenches  are  made 
lengihwise,  about  one  foot  deep,  tilled  with  gravel 
rammed,  upon  which  longitudinal  sills,  4  by  12  inch. 
es,  are  placed  ;  then  cross  ties  are  placed  3  feet 
apart,  with  chairs  to  receive  the  rail,  upon  which  the 
iron  plates,  2  1-4  by  5-8  inch  are  laid.  The  width  of 
the  track  is  56  1-2  inches.  It  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  will  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  flourishing  towns  at  its  extremities. 

Catskill  andCanajouarie  Railroad. — This  road 
was  intended  to  divert  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Krie  Canal  to  Catskill.  The  stock  was  subscribed, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  road. 

Port  Kent  ano  Keesvili.e,  or  the  Ai'sable  Kaii.- 
ROAD. — This  road  will  be  4  1-2  miles  in  lenxlh.  The 
a.sceiu  of  40  feet  to  the  mile. 

Danvm.ll  and  Rociiuster  Railroad,  N.  Y. — Was 
chartered  in  1832,  wiih  «  c;«»ital. of  $500,000.  Tl»« 
road  has  been  surveyed  and  the  stock  taken.  When 
completed,  it  will  add  much  to  the  business  of  Ro- 
chester, and  adbrd  great  facilities  to  the  country 
through  which  it  passes. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad. — This  road 
w.as  commenced  the  1st  of  September.  1831.  and  was 
opened  for  travelling  12lli  July,  1832,  except  a  short 
distance  at  Ballston,  which  was  completed  in  April, 
1833.  Its  length  is  21  1-2  miles.  Its  cost,  $297,. 
201.22,  exclusive  of  the  land  if  occupies,}  and  some 
trifling  agencies  and  travelling  apparatus,  but  inclu. 
ding  every  thing,  when  in  complete  operation, 
$297,237.  About  3  miles  of  it  is  put  down  on  stone 
foundaiion.  Trenches  were  dug  2  1-2  by  2  1-2  feet, 
and  filled  with  broken   stone,  closely  rammed ;  and 
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placed,  3  feet  Ironi  centre  to  cenire.  On  these  stone 
blocks,  cast  iron  chairs  are  placid  to  receive  the 
wooden  rails,  upon  wliich  is  the  iron  plate.  Cross-lie* 
ol'  timber  secure  the  rails  from  sprcailiiig  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  road  is  laid  upon  lon^^itudinul  sills,  upon 
which  the  sleepers  rest,  notched  on  both  sides,  lo  se. 
cure  the  sills  in  their  place,  and  also  to  receive  tlie 
wood  rail,  upon  wh'ch  rests  the  iron  plate,  as  in  l\w 
first  purlofihe  roid.  It  has  but  a  sinyii^  track,  with 
turn-outs,  'i'he  road  is  mostly  level,  and  in  no  cTisc 
does  the  inclination  exceed  l(j  feii  lo  l\w.  iuil<^. 
Stenm  power  is  useil  to  i^reat  atlvaiitaije,  and  the  net 
income  ol  the  road  from  April  1,  IbtO,  to  February, 
1831,  was  within  a  fraction  of  It)  per  cent,  niioiiits  i-a- 
pital.  It  wdl  be  much  more  proliiable,  when  the  Sa- 
ruto<;aand  Fort  iOdward  road  siiall  be  completed. 

Saratoga  an'o  F'ort  Edward  Uaii.roau — Thi.^ 
road  is  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Saratoi;a 
and  Schenectady  road.  It  waM  chartered  in  ld!l"J,  and 
has  been  surveyed,  but  not  yet  commence<l,  that  i 
am  aware  of. 

SaLINA,  WatERI'OWN,    ANI>  Ol-IUNSBI  Kill  KAlI.R"At>. 

— At  present  only  conttrmplateil.  h  will,  Iiowcvit, 
he  hen'aft(>r  maile,  an<l  continued  on  suilh,  through 
Homer,  to  hiughamton. 

Madison  Coi'iVtv  Kaii.road. — (."ounnences  at  ('hit. 
tenango,  on  or  near  the  Krie  canal,  and  terminates  at 
Cazeiiovia.  it  is  also  in  contemplation  to  extend  this 
road  through  De  Kuyter  to  Buiiihumton,  lliere  to 
comiect  with  the  great  New- York  and  Krie  road,  and 
also  with  the  Lackawaiia  and  Hin^hainloii  railroad 
to  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvauia.  by  which  the  sail 
works  at  Sahna  will  be  supplied  \f  iili  anthracite  cual. 

Rochester  Railroak. — This  road  extemls  from 
.Rochester  to  the  head  of  ship  iinviitntion,  o\\  the  He. 
neseo  river,  about  3  niiles  in'which  it  has  a  descent 

thin  l.ltOO  fret 
less  than  ten 


probably  more.  At  present  horse  power  is  used.  A 
locomotive  engine  was  provided  and  used  for  a  short 
time,  but  from  c  irelessness,  or  some  other  cause,  the 
boiler  burst,  and  the  engine  was  laid  aside. 


'0(254  3-4  feet,  15G  l-'J  of  wliiel, 
of  its    termination.     If    cost 


thousand  dollars  pnr  mile  ;  was  completed  and  in  use 
the  Ist  January,  Ia33. 

Buffalo  AND  (Geneva  Railroad. —  i-'ome  iihuements 
have  bren  made  towards  obtainiiiL;  a  charter  for  u 
railroad  between  these  two  poinin.  A  radroad  will 
eventnallv  be  made  over  this  yiound.  lo  comiect  wiih 
a  railroad  between  (Jtiieva  and  liliaca,  and  thence  by 
the  Ithaca  ami  Owcijo,  and  the  New-Vork  and  Erie 
railroad,  to  this  city. 

Buffaiaj  and  Krie  Railroad. — Ti<  e.vteiid  from 
Buffalo,  alon!^  the  Lake,   to  Aurora. 

Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  Railkoad. — This  ro.id  is 
3  miles  in  length,  construcled  wilii  sills  hewed  on 
one  side,  and  covereil  wiiii  i)l:jiik,  iaiif  tranversely, 
extending  quite  across  iho  road,  ilir r.^by  forininp;  a 
horse  path  aim  a  coverin<r  ;  upon  the  pi  :nk  In  laid  a 
white  oak  scantlins;,  '2  by  1  nitdies,  p.nidhl  \Mili  and 
directly  over  the  sills  ;  upon  this  ^catuluit;  is  l.iid  the 
iron  rail,  2  inches  by  1-2  inch.  The  cost  of  llii.s  road 
j8  less  than  $2,51)0  per  mile. 

Utica  and  .Schenectadv  Rah  rom>. —  Tliis  ro.id  was 
chartered  in  1&33,  wilii  a  capital  of  !J!:»,lll)tl,(R((».  Over 
$14,000,000  were  subscribed.  It  has  been  .surveyed 
and  located.  The  contracts  will  soon  be  let.  wlien 
operations  will  commence  The  route  \»  n  very  level 
one,  and  well  calculated  for  locomotive  power.  Its 
len;;th  will  be  about  100  miles. 

Rensselaer  AND  Sarato-ja  IJiilruxh. — This  road 
commences  and  crosses  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  and 
passes  up  on  the  W'st  side  of  the  river  lo  Waterford  ; 
thence  to  Ballston  Sprinps.  The  vradiii-;  is  partly 
completed. 

New- York  and  Albany  RAii.ho\i».— This  road  has 
*  not  yet  been,  and  probably  will  not  be  i-o>iiiii<Mieed, 
at  present.  It  was  incorporated  in  Ih.'iO.  [l  is  to 
pass  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Ihidsun  ICiv<T,  to  Al 
bany;  its  capital  ^3,000,000.  'i'he  facilities  for 
river  navigation  are  »o  great,  that  this  road,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  would  not  be  a  prohiable  investment. 

Harlarm  Raiijioad. — This  road  was  e-hartered  in 
the  winter  of  1031,  with  a  capital  of  ^."iOO.OOO.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1^32.  The 
grade  was  required  to  correspond  wih  tlie  re- 
gulation of  the  Btreet.'s,  which  has  required  much 
deep  cutting  a^ul  some  liigh  embankment,  .\bout  4 
itiiles  ot  the  road  are  now  in  use,  upon  which  plea 
sure  cars  constantly  run  for  the  acc«>mmodation  of 
those  who  desire  to  get  out  of  the  city  for  a  short 
time.  When  completed,  there  will  be  a  tunnel  ol 
some  length  through  a  rock,  at  Yorkville,  after  which 
tiiere  will  be  a  gradual  descent  to  Ilarlaem  river. 
The  work  thus  far  has  been  very  expensive,  and  will 

capital,  and 


Brooklyn.  Jamaica,  and  Lonu  Island  Railroad. — 
The  road  to  Jamaica  has  been  located,  and  may  be 
made  within  u  year  or  two  ;  but  that  part  beyond 
Brooklyn  to  Sag  Harbor,  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Sound,  with  the  excep. 
titui  of  about  ij.'i  miles  from  Sag  Harbor  to  Stoning- 
ton,  probably  not  immediately — although  it  will  even, 
tually  be  uiade.  There  are  so  many  other  roads  lo 
be  made  where  there  arc  not  as  great  facilities  tor 
business  as  on,  or  about  Long  Island,  thiit  this  road 
will  not  be  made  for  some  years. 

Fatersov  Railroad. — This  road  will  extend, 
when  completed,  from  Jersey  City  to  Paterson,  pass, 
iiig,  in  its  route.  Bergen  ridge,  through  which  there 
is  a  dc!cp  cutting  of  near  lifiy  feet,  and  much  of  it 
through  solid  rock,  two  extensive  marshes  and  two 
navigable  rivers.  It  passes  the  rivers  upon  bridges ; 
that  over  the  Hackensack  is  1700  feet  in  length, 
and  upon  Col.  Long's  plan,  so  constructed  us  toper, 
mil  vesstds  to  pass;  one  by  a  slide  and  the  oiher  by 
draw.  It  is  constructed  in  a  substantial  maimer,  with 
cediif  sleepers  and  pine  rails,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  Hat  wrought  rail,  2  1-2  by  1-2  inch.  The  tirst 
division,  from  Paterson,  4  miles,  to  Aquacknnonk  wiis 
riMily  for  use  in  the  spring  ol  1832.  The  second 
division,  to  the  Newark  turnpike,  west  side  of  Bergen 
hill,  l.st  December,  183S.  since  when  cars  have  run 
regularly  to  that  point,  irom  whence  the  passengers 
are  taken  to  Jersey  e^y  in  stages.  The  fare  from 
New-York  toPati  iv.on,  16  miles,  including  ferriage, 
is  .')0  ci!nt«,  and  liie  route  is  performed  with  horse 
power  in  two  li  urs.  There  is  much  heavy  work  on 
tint  route,  especially  in  deep  cuttings  and  embank, 
meiits.  'I'iiu  deep  cutting  at  Bergen  hill  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  probably  will  not  be  this  year,  but  to 
lacilitnto  bu-ihiess,  and  to  accommodate  the  Newark 
Railroad,  which  is  to  be  in  use  this  fall,  a  single  and 
temporary  track  is  laid  down  over  Bergen  ridge, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  in  use  to  thelludsoii  river. 

New.Jerskv  Railroad. — Tins  road  is  to  extend 
from  Jersey  city,  opposite  Conrtland  st.  New-York, 
liirongh  Newark  and  Kli/.abethlown  to  New  Hruns 
wick.  The  tirst  2  1-9  miles  from  Jersey  city,  to  the 
West  side  of  iiergen  ridge,  wiil'be  used  in  common 
with  the  Paterson  road.  This  roiid  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  use,  and  will  probably  be  completed  to  Kli- 
zabethtown  this  year.  It  is  to  be  constructed  in  a 
permnnent  manner,  and  will  eventually  be  a  pan  of 
the  great  North  and  South,  or  .\tlanlic  Railroad. 

Camdkn    and    A.MUOT    Railroad Kxtends  from 

South  Amboy  to  Camden,  directly  opposite  Pliiladel 
Ipliia.  its  course  is  uncommonly  direct.  Its  curvc^i 
|are  lew,  and  generally  of  a  radius  exceeding  1.800 
iteel.  On  t!ie  Ist  division,  from  Camden  to  Borden, 
town,  34  1-2  miles,  not  yet  completed,  the  route  is  re- 
ui:irktddy  favorable,  mostly  level,  and  seldom  has  an 
inclination  of  20  feet  per  mile,  'i'he  second  division, 
Ironi  Bordentown  to  Amboy,  26  1-2  miles,  now  in  use, 
is  more  rugged,  having  an  ascent  Irom  Amboy  ol  45 
feet  per  mile  for  a  short  distance.  The  rails  are  of 
rolled  iron,  16  feet  long,  2  1.8  wide  on  top,  3  1-4  at 
bottom,  and  3  1-3  inches  deep.  The  neck  a  half  inch 
thick  ;  weight,  39  3  IC  lbs.  per  yard.  They  are 
secured  by  cl.ninps  of  iron,  and  rivetted  at  the  end  of 
eiieh  bar.  The  rails  are  secured  to  the  stone  blocks 
and  sleepers,  by  means  of  nails  or  pins  at  the  sides, 
driven  inl>  wooden  plugs.  In  order  to  prevent  abra 
Mion  and  concussion,  thin  slips  of  wood  are  put  between 
the  rail  and  the  blocks.  The  tnirks  &rti  5G  1-2  inches 
wide.  'I'otal  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  with  a  double 
track,  $1,120,322.14,  beside  real  estate,  f  ll.'»,792.84. 
.'i^l80,(i00  for  steamboats,  $41,587.65  h»r  l.icotuotivei. 
and  cars,  and  $8,074,01  for  wharves  ami  piers.  This 
company  have  obtained  the  cxcliijiive  privilege  acrosR 
the  stale.  A  branch  is  authorised  lo  New-Brnnswick. 
Steam  power  is  used,  and  the  distance  from  New- 
York  to  Philadelphia  is  now  performed  daily  in  about 
seven  hours. 

Delaware  and  SusqimHANNAii  Railroad. — This 
road  is  designed  to  extend  from  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
by  the  way  of  Somerville  to  Belvidere,  tiience  through 
the  Lackawaiia  coal  region  to  Pittaton,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannnh.  It  lias  been  chartered  both  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  route  has  been  surveyed, 
but  the  work  has  not  been  commenced. 

PutLAKELruiA  AND  Trenton  Railboad. — Tlus  road 
extends  Irom  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  along 
the  Delaware,  and  but  for  the  charter  of  the  Camden 
and  Ainboy  railroad,  which  secures  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  a  railroad  across  the  state,  it  would 
be    coutmued   to   New-Brunswick,   there  to  uuii« 


with  the  New  Jersey  railroad  to  New-York,  and 
thus  form  a  continuous  railroad  between  the  two 
cities.  Distance,  27  1-2  miles,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted  in  a  few  weeks,  when  there  will  be,  with  the 
exception  of  the  25  miles  from  New-Brunswick  to 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  railroad  completed  or  under  con- 
tract, from  New-York  to  Waslungton  city,  and  to 
Winchester,  Virginia.        . 


Lackawana,  Pa..,  and  Binghakton  N.  Y.,  Rail 
ROAD. — Contemplated  to  connect  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehaimah  Railroad,  v\ith  the  New-York  and 
Krie,  and  with  .he  Salina  and  Bingliamton  Railroad, 
and  the  Chenango  Canal  at  Binghamton,  thersby 
opening  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  interior 
of  New- York. 

PiTTSTON,    Pa.,  AND  ChEMUNG,  N.  Y.,    RaILROAD— 

Also  contemplated  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
interior  of  New-York  by  the  Chemung  Canal. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Railroad. 

A  third  route  from  the  interior  of  Pa.  to  the  interior 
of  New-York.  This  road  was  chartered  in  1832. 
The  route  has  been  surveyed,  but  I  tun  not  informed 
what  progress,  it  any,  has  been  made  with  the  work. 

PlIILADELrHlA,       GeEMA.VTOWN,      AND       NoRRlSTOWN 

Railroad. — The  act  of  incorporation  of  this  compa- 
ny was.  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  winter  of  1830-31  ;  and  ths  pre- 
liiniiiary  surveys  for  the  final  location  of  the  line  com- 
menced  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  work  was  put  un- 
der contract,  and  commenced  in  July  of  the  same 
year.  The  line  as  now  coastructed  to  Germantowit 
leaves  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Spring  Garden  streets 
in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  enters  tlie  valley  of 
Coliocsing,  which  atream  it  crosses  by  a  handsome 
viaduct  of  mortared  rubble,  in  one  arch  of  20  feet  span, 
and  a  total  height  of  structure  of  25  feet.  Curving  there 
to  the  left,  it  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Cuhocsing, 
crossing  the  Germantown  rqad  by  a  skewed  viaduct, 
on  Town's  plan,  of  73  ft.  span,  on  abutments  of  cut  stone 
mortared  uiasonry.  Thence  through  a  summit  it  joins 
the  valley  ol  Fisher's  Run,  up  which  it  ascends,  cross- 
ing Fisher's  Lane  by  an  arch  of  33  ft.  span,  and  24  ft. 
high,  of  rubble  masonry,  and  immediately  a*"ter  reach. 
es  Welley's  Factory,  where  it  ceases.  The  original 
location  was  based  upon  the  necessity  of  passing 
ilntuigh  Germantown,  thereby  rendering  the  con- 
*iruetion  of  the  line  liable  to  extremely  heavy  ex- 
cavations  and  embankments,  and  a  bridge  over  the 
Wissahiceon  more  than  lOO  leet  high.  This  line, 
by  u  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  company  has 
been  enabled  to  abandon  entirely,  and  are  construct- 
ing the  road  anew,  branching  off  at  Weiss's  Tavern, 
and  immediately  after  gaining  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, up  which  it  will  proceed  by  easy  grades  and 
light  work  to  Norristowii.  The  grades  on  the  part 
now  constructed  vary  from  a  level  up  to  32  feet  per 
mile,  the  aligncinenl  of  which  consists  of  numerous 
curves,  on  radii  of  from  700  to  3,500  feet.  The  su- 
perstructure  consists  of  a  Clarence  rail  and  chair,  fas- 
tened by  means  ot  a  screw  and  nut  to  stone  blocks. 
The  graded  surface  is  25  feet,  on  which  a  double  track 
has  been  laid  for  the  whole  distance  to  Germantown. 
The  highest  emliankmciit  is  18  feet,  and  the  deepest 
excavation  is  17  feet,  and  yet  the  road  has  already  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  $250,000 !  or  a  little  more  than 
$41,000  per  mile. 

The  West  Chester  Railroad. — la  a  branch  from 
the  Philadelphia  railroad  to  the  flourisiiing  village  of 
West  Chester.  It  unites  with  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road on  the  South  Valley  Hill,  two  miles  we»t  of 
Paoli.  It  is  the  property  of  a  company  composed  of 
enterprizing  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  West  Ches- 
ter.  Length,  nine  mile* ;  cost  about  flOO.OOO. 
Completed,  and  now  in  use. 

Little  S<;huvlkill  Railroad. — From  Port  Clinton, 
at  the  mouth  of  Little  Schuylkill,  to  the  village  of  Ta 
maqiia,  on  that  stream — distance  21  1-2  miles,  with 
several  branches  to  coal  mines.  Tliis  is  the  work  ol 
a  company,  and  is  designed  principally  to  transport 
coal  to  the  Schuylkill  navigation.  Finished,  and  in 
use.  I    •■  ^ 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuvt.kill  Haven. — At  the  mouth 
of  the  West  Branch  of  Schuylkill,  up  that  stream  10 
1-2  miles,  to  Mine  Hill  Gap.  Finished  and  in  use. 
Trade,  coal.     Belongs  to  a  company. 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad. — From  Mount  Carbon, 
one  mile  below  Pottsville,  up  the  valley  of  the  Nor-j 
wegian  creek  ;  main  line  and  branches,  about  sevenf 
miles.  Finished  and  in  use.  Trade,  coal.  Belong*] 
to  a  company. 

Danville  and  Pottstille  [Railroad. — From  Potts- 
ville to  Sunbury,  opposite  the  forks  of  the  Susquehaa. ' 
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Bah.  Length,  45  miles  ;  eight  miles  nearly  com.| 
pleted.  It  is  de«igtied  to  accommodatu  the  great  coal 
region  on  the  Shamokin,  Mahoney,  &c.,  and  to  con- 
nect the  Susquchaiinah  with  the  Schuylkill  canal. 
Belongs  to  a  company. 

Schuylkill  Vallev  Railroad. — From  Port  Car- 
bon,  at  tlie  head  ot  Schuylkill  navisation,  up  that 
river  to  the  town  ol  'I'usciirora — ilistance  10  miles. 
Trade,  coal.  Belongs  to  a  company.  Finished,  and 
in  use. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Railroad.— The  first  of  any 
magnitude  completed  m  ilie  United  States.  From  the 
head  of  the  Lehigh  Canal,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  to  the 
coal  mine  on  the  summit  ot  Mauch  Chunk  mountain. 
Aggregate  of  main  lino  and  branches,  12  3-4  miles 
Belonj^s  to  the  Lehigli  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 

The  Roan  Run  Railroad. — From    Mauch  Chunk, 
up  the  Lehigh,  to  a  coal  mine — length,  5  1-4  mile.s. 
Finished,  and  in  use.     Belongs   to   the  above  com 
pany. 

Lvken's  Valley  Raii^oad. — From  Millersburghon 
the  Susquehannah,  up  Lyken's  Valley,  to  a  Coal  Ba- 
sin in  the  Brody  Mountain.  Distance,  16  1-2  miles 
Began,  and   completed  in  1833. 

CaRBOndale  Railroao. — Belongs  to  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  and|  connects  that  work 
with  the  Coal  Mines  in  the  valley  of  the  Lnckawana. 
Length  of  road,  Iti  1-4  miles.     Finished  and  in  use. 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad. — This  road  con 
nects  two  canals,  one  of  171,  and  the  other  of  11)4  1-4. 
Its  length  is  37  miles,  in  which  it  overcomes  an  clcva 
tion,  by  inclined  planes,  of  1,S99  feet.  There  are  ten 
inclined  planes,  varying  in  length  from  1,5U0  feet  to 
3,100  feet,  and,  in  incUnation,  from  4  degrees,  8  min., 
48  seconds,  to  5  degrees,  51  min.,  and  9  seconds, 
from  a  horizontal  plane.  The  ascent  on  the  east  sid&is 
1,399.  and  the  descent  on  the  west  1,172  feet.  The 
summit  is  a  tunnel  of  9()0  feet  in  length.  Tin-  entraoi-eK 
are  both  arched  with  cut  stnne.  There  arc  4  viaducts 
on  this  road,  varying  from  40  to  80  f-set  spnn,  and  68 
culverts,  with  span  varying  from  3  to  25  let^.  Tht-st- 
works  are  all  of  the  very  best  masonry.  There  arc 
also  85  drains,  or  square  cidverts,  built  oi'  sione, 
making  157  passages  lor  water  under  the  ro.id.  The 
viaduct  over  tlie  JnniaUi,  at  llohddysburg,  is  of  cut 
stone  ;  has  two  oblique  arches,  with  spans  measured 
on  the  face  40  feet  3  1-2  inches,  or  of  33  feet  at  ri<;ht 
angles.  The  viaduct  over  the  Little  Concmaugh  has 
an  arch  with  a  span  of  80  feet,  and  is  78  1-2  feet  hifrh 
from  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  wall.  On  the  inclined 
planes  the  superstructure  is  of  wood  rails,  with  flat 
iron  bars,  but  the  other  parts  ot  the  road  have 
the  wrought  iron  English  edge  rails,  which  cost, 
delivered  ou  the  spot,  $70  per  ton.  The  rails  arc 
laid  upon  stone  blocks,  with  cast  iron  chairs,  ex- 
cept on  high  embankments,  where  wood  sills  and 
cross  ties  are  used.  The  road,  when  coniplried, 
with  the  necessary  machinery  for  use,  cost  $1,49- 
5,739.50.  (See  Railroad  Journal,  Vol.  L,  page  645, 
and  Vol.  n.,  pp.  66  and  564.) 

PniLADELrHIA     AND     BALTIMORE     RaILROAD. This 

road  will  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  railroads.  It  diverges  from 
the  Pennsylvania,  or  Columbia  Railroad,  45  1-2  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  passes  through  Oxford,  and  will 
strike  the  Susquehannah  about  half  a  mile  above  PorX 
Deposit.  Its  length  will  be  20  1-4  miles,  within  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  11  miles  in  Maryland, 
without  even  a  bridge  or  a  culvert.  The  ground  is 
highly  favorable  for  a  railroad,  which,  with  a  double 
track  of  wood  superstructure  and  flat  rails,  is  cstinia. 
ted  to  cost  $12,030  per  mile.  The  grade  of  the 
road  is  favorable,  having  only  in  one  place  an  in- 
clination over  30  feet  per  mile,  where  ii  is  44  feet 
per  mile.  The  curves  are  one  radii  of  1000  feet  and 
over. 

The  above  list  is  believed  to  comprise  all  the  im- 
portant railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  actually  finished,  or 
upon  which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  their 
early  completion.  Some  smaller  or  branch  lines 
have  been  probably  overlooked. 

Newcastle  and  Frknchtown  Railroad,  Delaware. 
— This  road  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  It  was  commenced  at  an  early  day, 
and  was  in  use  nearly  through  its  entire  line  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1832,  yet  we  have  never  received  any 
particular  report,  or  information,  as  to  its  cost,  &c., 
ice.  Its  length  is  16  miles,  from  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaware,  to  Frenchtown,  on  the  Chesapeake.  It  is 
said  to  be  constructed  in  a  superior  manner.  Loco. 
motive  power  is  used,  for  which  its  grade  and^curves 
are  highly  favorable. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — This  road  was 
chartered  in  1837,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The 
grand  object  of  this  road  was  to  open   a  direct  and 


easy  communication  from  Baltimore  to  the  always! 
navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  or  some] 
other  suitable  place.  The  work  was  commenced! 
July  4  1828,  yet  very  little  was  done  until  October, 
of  that  year.  The  first  division  of  the  road  has  been! 
constructed,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  topogra-j 
phy  of  the  country,  at  great  expanse.  There  arc| 
some  very  heavy  excavations  and  embankments,  and 
expensive  viaducts.  The  graduation  alone  of  the; 
first  13  miles,  cost  over  $381,000,  or  over  $29,000 
per  mile,  and  the  masonry  on  the  same  section  cosi^ 
$17,160  M  per  mile.  This  road  was  arrested  in  its, 
progress  for  a  length  of  time,  by  corning  in  contact  j 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  A  settleinent, 
was  made,  however,  and  it  is  again  pros^rcssinp' 
towards  Harper's  Ferry.  It  has  been  in  successful  j 
operation  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  for  more  than  a| 
year.  The  enterprise  of  this  company  fcas  don«i 
much  toward  disseminating  a  spirit  for  improvement  | 
in  other  states.  It  has  been  visited  by  those  interest- 
ed in  similar  works,  from  all  sections  of  the  cuuntry, 
who  have  returned  and  carried  with  them  infornia  j 
tion  which  enables  them  to  difl'use  amongst  their 
neighbors  a  spirit  which  will  produce,  evejntually,  the 
most  beneficial  results.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  work  should  be  continued  on  to  its  inteinUd  ter- 
mination, the  Ohio  River.  (See  Railroad  Journal, 
vol.  i.  p.  657.'i        ■-,■-_       ' .^  > 

Baltimore  ANr>  Washington  RAiLROAn. — This  road 
is  to  connect  wiih  the  Baltimore   and  Ohio  railro.id, 

8  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  appen. 
dage  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  It  will  be 
about  32  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Oiiio,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $l,.'>00,(l00. 
The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Wisliingfon  is  40 
miles,  which  it  is  conteni]ilated  to  run  with  locomo, 
tives  in  two,liours. 

Atlavtic  and  Ohio,  or  James  and  Kanawha  Rail 
roap. — A  work  second  to  no  other  in  the  South,  and 
yet-scarcfly  agitated  at  the  present  time.  The  con. 
tt<mplate<i  railroad  from  York,  or  F.lizabeth  river,  on 
(he  Cliesa[ieake  Bay,  up  James  rivi'r  to  iIk?  valley, 
anil  up  the  valley  to  New  River,  and  thence  down  that 
and  the  Kanawha,  or  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  Oh  i>  river, 
must  eventually  be  constructed  ;  and,  when  proprrUf 
constructed,  Virginia  may  again  look  for  commerce 
within  her  limits.  Such  a  work  tp'ill  br  coiistrncled, 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  present  generation  to  decide 
whether  they  will  enjoyf  ts  benefits  or  leave  them  for 
the  next. 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Railroad. — This  road 
was  chartered  in  18.10,  with  a  capital  of  .$400,000. 
It  commences  at  Petersburg,  and  terminates  11-2 
miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  and  is  59  miles 
in  length,  a  distance  of  3  1-8  miles  only  greater  ih m 
a  straight  hnr.     Its  curves  are  mostly  on  radii  of  2  to 

9  miles,  and  after  leaving  Petersburg  it  has  in  no 
place  a  greater  inclination  than  30  feet  per  mile.  It 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  and  best  m  inaged 
railroads  in  the  country.  The  graduation  of  the  road 
and  tnasonry  of  the  bridges,  culverts,  and  other  con- 
structions, are  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  The 
superstructure  is  of  white  oak  sills.  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, heart  yellow  pine  rails,  5  by  9  inches,  plated 
with  iron,  1-2  inch  by  2  inches  wide.  One-half  of  the 
road  was  opened  for  use  in  October,  1832.  The  re. 
inaining  part,  or  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  tip; 
Roanoke,  was  completed  and  used  in  August,  1833. 
Locomotive  engines  are  used  to  great  advantage  on 
this  road. 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  Virguiia. 
Commences  at  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  oppo. 
site  Norfolk,  and  passes  through  Suffolk,  over  a  very 
level  country  77  miles,  being  only  half  a  mile  farther 
than  a  direct  line.  It  crosses  the  Petersburg  Railroad, 
and  terminates  at  the  north  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river, 
opposite  VVeldon.  in  North  Carolina.  The  greatest 
inclination  is  only  20  feet  per  mile,  and  5730  feet  is 
the  smallest  radius.  This  road  is  estimated  to  cosi 
$475,000.  The  surveys  have  been  completed,  and 
the  work  commenced  between  ^Portsmouth  and  Suf. 
folk.  This  road,  when  completed,  will  compete  with 
the  Petersburgh  and  Roanoke  Railroad. 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad. — This  road 
was  chartered  in  1831,  or  '32.  It  was  put  under  con. 
tract  in  November,  1833,  with  fair  prospects  of  early 
completion.  It  will  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and^  at  no  distant 
day  be  continued  south  through  the  Valley  of  Virgi. 
ginia,  and  probably  either  continued  on  to  Knoxville, 
in    Tennessee,  or  follow  New  and  Kenawha  rivers 


to  the  Okie.     It  is  impotsible  to  arrest  the  spirit  of  line,  for  •'  chairs,"  rrntl   "  gains 


citizens.  They  are,  however,  becoming  so,  as  will 
ere  long  be  seen. 

RieHMONit.  FKEnrRirK-sni-R.;.  AND  Potomac  CREFac 
Railroad. — The  citizens  of  Richmond  and  Frede- 
ricksburg have  made  some  considerable  effort  to 
make  a  railroad  from  ihe  Potomac  to  Richnujnd.  The 
distance  is  atxint  70  miles;  the  country  level;  thn 
jireseiit  r<)!ids.  ispecially  in  the  wet  season,  as  bad  as 
need  be.  Present  ap|>earaiu'es  are  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  a  party  of  engineers  are  at 
tills  lime  (July,  IS34,)  engaged  ujH»n  it.  Should  it 
befmaHe,  and  also  continued  to  Petersburg,  Virginia 
will  liave  done  her  share  towards  completing  the 
ereat  line  tiiroiigh  the  Atlantic  States,  as  connected 
with  sieamSo.it  navigation  | 

Pi'l.ASKt.     TenNF.SSF.E,      AND      FlORKN*  T,     ALABAMA, 

Railro^o — The  route  for  tins  road  has  been  sur- 
veyed, ilie  sto«-k  taken,  and  the  directors  elected, 
ft  is  to  h<  eommeiK.eil  litis  fall  at  both  en<\fi,  and  will 
be,  when  completed,  r»9  1-2  miles  in  length. 

Ki.KT<>\,  Tknnkvski.,  Atiif.N's  and  Dk'  atur,  Ala- 
bama. P*ir.Kr>An — A  railroad  is  eonteniplated  from 
lOlkton,  Tennt'ssee,  ilirou<;li  Athens,  to  intersect  tln^ 
Tustuiinbia,  Courilaiid,  and  Decatur  Railroad,  proba- 
bly at  D«'ca!iir. 

TrserMiJiA.  Coirtland.  am>  l>KrATrR.  Alabama. 
Railroad. — This  railroad,  tlu-  first  undertaken  in  the 
fir  South,  exiept  perhaps  the  Pontchartrain  and 
New-Orleans  Railroad,)  was  commenced  in  1831, 
and  iiioie  ilian  15  miles  of  ii  are  now  in  operation  ; 
It  will  he  .ihoiit  3't  miles  in  lenjlh  whencom^leted,|and 
will  probiihlv  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of  October, 
1*^31.  It  h  !s  wood  rails,  resiing  on  crdsr  sleepers, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  flat  wrouaht  iron  rail.  Its 
jireaiest  ascent  is  2S  feel  per  mile,  and  it  has  but  one 
curve.  Willi  a  less  radius  than  1.512  feet,  whieh  is 
1.380  leet.  This  road  is  dcsijiiied  as  a  link  m  the 
great  cliai.i  of  railroail  Inmi  the  Mississipp:,  to  and 
rhrouL'h  the  Atlantic  States,  and  if  will  l>e  intersected 
bv  numerous  other  road.s,  f>otIi  from.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  eslunated  to  cost  about  10,000  dol- 
lars per  mile  when  completed. 

TisiAi.o't;*  AND  DKeATUR  Railhoai'.—  A  railrosd  is 
eaniemplan|d  between  Tuscaloosa  and  Decatur. 

,MoN TG'iMF.nv  Railroad — Some  nvi\emem<<  have 
been  iiiadeji^r  constructing  a  railroad  from  Monlpo- 
merv,  Alabama,  to  some  point  on  ilie  Tennessee  ri. 
vcr,  probably  a!  Decatur. 

Cinvey  IvAiLROAD A  charter  was  granted  for  this 

road  ill  the  w  inir  r  of  1 82-^  6.  The  ol>ject  of  this  road 
WHS  to  coniniuiiicaie  with  the  granite  quarries,  on  the 
Neponsei,  about  'A  miles  from  tide  water.  It  was 
at  first  laid  down  with  wood,  which  ha?  been  re- 
placed with  irranite  sills.  The  tail  used  is  the  flat  bar 
of  iron,  3-H  ol  an  inch  by  3  inches,  se«:ured  to  tiie 
sills  bv  3-8  inch  iron  \«>U,  3  inches  in  length,  the  head 
of  which  tils  into  a  counlersiiik.  It  is  said  to  be  diHie 
in  the  most  siilistaiitial  manner.  The  sills  are  laid  on 
ruble  stoiif,  placed  in  a  trench  2  1-2  to  3  feet  in  d«>pth, 
clostly  rammed,  with  a  <ross  piece  of  granitt .  7  feel 
in  iSigili,  every  <»  feet.  F,a«  h  <ar  carries  from  fi  to  7 
tons  ;  its  own  weight  being  about  3  tons.  This  toad 
has  a  descent  of  27  tec;  to  the  mile,  in  a<liiition  to  an 
inclined  plane,  whieh  d«  scends  84  in  the  distance 
of  380  fe<;l.  Chains  are  u.sed  instead  of  ropes  for 
lowering  the  cars.  Tiie  empty,  or  returning  car«, 
tare  moved  up  llic  inclined  plane  by  the  deset-nt  of 
the  loaded  ones.  The  cars  are  moved  to  the  landing 
by  horses,  at  the  rate  of  3  1-2  or  4  miles  per  li.mr, 
each  team  of  3  horses  taking  seven  loads,  ol  4  ears 
each,  or  150  to  160  tons  per  day.  It  is  found  that 
the  labor  of  transportation  is  much  easier  on  the 
granite  than  it  was  on  the  wood  sills. 

B.j.st<:>n  and  Ogdexsbukgu  Railroad. — ('bartered 
by  the  dillerent  states,  and  formerly  much  talked 
of.  Should  it  ever  be  carried  into  operation,  it  will 
probably  connect  at  Lowell,  with  tlie  Boston  and 
Lowell  road,  pissing  through  Concord,  N.  H.,  cross 
the  Connecticut,  at  the  m»uth  of  IVhite  river,  at  Hart- 
ford,  Vt.  ;  thence  to  Montpelier  and  Burlington, 
from  whence  to  Platlsburg  steainbotas  would  be 
used  during  the  summer.  The  result  of  this  work, 
should  it  be  completed,  will  be  to  divert  njuch  ol 
the  Canada  tra*.-  to  Boston,  which  will  be  ol  iin- 
mcnsc  advantage  to  that  city. 

errata. 
In  the  description  ot  the  Ithaca  and  Owego   Rail- 
road, 6th  line,  for  "  1,733  1-3  feet  long,"  read  "  2,225 
3-4  feet  long."     Also,  in  the  same  i.aragraph,   l«tk 


internal  improvement,  especially  in  a  section  of  coun. 
try  that  has  so  many  natural  advantages  as  Virginia.! 
Her  wealth  in  minerals,  water  power,  and  resources 
for  enriching  her  soil,  are  not  duly  appreciated  by  her] 


The  cost  of  the  SaratogJi  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road,  exclusive  of  the  land  it  occupies,  &-c.,  should 
have  been  "  r21 7,201  22,"  instead  of  "  ♦297,201.22." 
as  printed.  « 
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The  Art  of  Bretcing — Ox  Mill  used  in   lhe\ 
Breiteries  of  Vienna.     [Frmn  the  London 


Mechanics    Magazini;.  | 

Of  the  treatises  |)iil)lishe(i  uiulcrfbc  su- 
perintendence of  the  rueful  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  very  best  was  that  on  the 
"  Art  of  Brewing,"  by   Mr.   David   Hooth  ; 
but  owing   (we  believe)  to   some  niisundcr-j 
standing  between  the  author   and  the  Socie-i 
ty,  it  was  left  in   an  incomplete  state — fwoi; 
parts  only,  instead  of  four,  having   rec»MVC(i 
the  Society's  imprimnltir.      Mr.  Booth    has,! 
under  these  circuinstanres,  been  induced  fo| 
give  Parts  HI.  and  IV.  to  the  worlil  through! 
another  medium.* 

Part  IV.  is  appropriated  to  brewing  in  ft), 
reign  countries,  and  treats  of  the  art  as  j)rac- 
tised  at  Munich,  Prague,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Louvaine,  &.c.  Mf.  Booth  states, 
"  that  for  the  greater  portiorj  of  the  infor- 
mation in  this  chapter  ho  is  indebted  to  the 
mamiscript  and  oral  communications  of  two 
(ierman  brewers  (from  Vienna  and  Munich), 
who  have  been,  and  now  are,  visiting  the 
principal  towns  of  Europe,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of^acquiring  information  concern- 
ing  their  business." 

From  this  part,  being  that  which  con- 
tains the  most  novel  information,  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Bavarian  beer,  which, 
■when  ill  prime  condition,  is  "  as  bright  as 
wine,  and  contains  so  much  carbonic  acid, 
that  it  is,  in  that  respect,  similar  to  cham- 
pagne." 

"  The  beer  throughout  all  Bavaria  is 
nearly  of  the  same  strength :  usually  be- 
tween  3|  and  3}  barrels  to  a  quarter  of 
malt.  It  is  made  wholly  from  malted  barley 
and  hops;  and  all  sold  at  an  uniform  rate, 
■which  is  fixed  by  law  every  year,  according 
to  the  price  of  barley  ;  so  that  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  malt  liquor  for  all  classes,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant.  The  rate  for  the 
present  year  is  16s.  per  barrel.  The  beer 
pays  no  duty  ;  but  the  malt  must  be  ground 
at  a  public  mill,  where  an  impost  is  levied, 
amountinj;  to  about  half  of  its  oric^inal  value. 
The  malt  is  screened  belbre  carrying  it  to 
the  mill ;  and  being  generally  cut  with  stones, 
it  is  also  previously  damped,  in  order  toj)re. 
Tent  the  loss  by  dust.  This  o|)eration  is 
performed  by  sprinkling  with  a  watering 
pan,  at  the  same  time  fnsquently  turning  the 
hca[)  till  it  has  been  well  mixed  with  about 
two  gallons  of  water  to  the  quarter;  and 
then  leaving  it  to  soak  for  nine  or  !cn  hours, 
that  the  moisture  may  penetrate  to  the  cen- 
tre of  each  grain.  When  the  malt  is  to  be 
bruised  with  rollers,  this  dam[>ing  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary." — p.  2.5. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  cellars  in  Munich  are  verj'  deep 
underground,  so  that  the  temperature  never 
rises  higher  than  between  7  and  9°  of  Reaii-{ 
mur,  which  is  from  48  to  50°  of  Fahrenheit. ! 
In  some  of  them  ice  is  preserved  through  | 
the  summer.  It  is  within  such  cellars  that 
the  beer  is  cleansed,   into  casks  that  lie  on 

■  heir  side,  bung  uppermost. 

*  *  *  * 

"  After  the  beer  has  thus  lain  from  eight  to 
ten  months,  it  is  reckoned  to  be   fit  for  use  ; 
and  for  that  end   it  is  drawn  off  into  small  ^ 
casks    as  wanted,   which  are    immediately 
carried  out  to  the  publican,  and  on  the  same 
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day  drank  by  his  customers :  so  that  every 
publican  must  be  sup|)lied  with  beer  every 
day  from  the  brewery." — pp.  27,  28. 


*  The  Art  of  Brewing.  Parts  III.  mid  IV.  By  David 
Booth.  To  which  is  addeti  an  Appendix  concerning  Bur- 1 
ton  Ale.     London :  F.  J.  Mawn.    8vo.,  1834,  pp.  56.  I 


"  (Jreat  care  is  requisite  in  having  the 
store-casks  very  clean  and  sweet  before  fill- 
ing  them,  lest  they  should  communicate  a 
disagreeable  flavor  t<»  the  beer.  In  two 
towns  this  is  effected,  after  they  are  well 
washed,  by  smoking  them  with  burning  sul- 
phur;  but  in  the  rest  of  Bavaria  it  is  done 
by  lining  them  with  pitch.  The  following  is 
the  manner  by  whicli  this  is  efiectcd  at  Mu- 
nich :  The  store-casks,  in  which  the  beer  is 
cleansed,  are  previously  pitehed  every  time 
for  sununcr  beer,  and  once  a  year  for  win- 
ter beer.  Pitching  is  |>ractise<l  in  this  way  : 
one  end  of  the  cask  is  taken  out,  and  two 
English  pounds  of  pitch  for  every  barrel  of 
its  contents,  if  the  pitching  has  only  to  be 
renewed  (but  double  that  quantity,  if  lor  the 
first  time,)  is  set  fire  to  on  the  bottom  oi  the 
cask,  and  made  to  burn  until  the  whole  has 
become  perfectly  fluid.  This  being  done, 
the  fire  is^  extinguished,  by  |»utting  in  the 
head  of  the  cask  and  di  iving  the  hoops  close  ; 
and  then  the  cask  is  rolled  about,  and  turned 
in  every  direction,  so  that  the  pitch  may  be 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  inner  surface, 
which  it  will  thereby  cover  with  a  crust  oi 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  crust  is 
apt  to  crack  and  blister,  which  cau.ses  the 
necessity  of  re-pitching  every  season.  The 
professed  object  of  this  manipulation  is  clean- 
liness ;  but  it  doubtless  communicates  a  pe- 
culiar fltivor  to  the  beer,  which,  however,  is 
liked,    and  consequently    required,    by  the 

customers  of  those  brewers." — p.  29. 

*  *  *  * 

"The   brewers  of  this  city   (Augsburg)! 
«'ash  their  coolers  with   great   care,  .scrub- 
bing  them  every  week  with  Dutch  ni.shes — 
the  stalks  of  the  equisetum  hyemale  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  regard  to  clean- 


liness,  they  have  one  practice  which  we,  in 
this  country,  should  not  venture  to  imitate. 
Like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they 
pitch  their  store-vats ;  but  instead[|of  wait- 
ing until  the  plaster  is  cold,  they  eh;an8e  the 
fermented  worts  into  the  vats  while  the  pilch 
is  smoking  and  burning  hot.  It  is  this  which 
gives  the  peculiar  flavor  by  which  the  Augs- 
burg  beer  is  distinguished  from  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Bavaria." — p.  31. 

The  beer  next  in  continental  repute  to 
the  Bavarian  is  that  of  Prague. 

"  The  city  of  Prague  has  been  famed  for 
its  breweries  from  time  immemorial.  These 
conslitute  the  chief  siqiport  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  beer,  next 
to  that  of  IJavaria,  is  accounted  to  be  the 
best  in  (jcnnany.  The  mode  of  brewing  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  practised  at 
Munich.  The  i)rewers  in  the  city  draw  one 
hundred  gallons  of  beer  from  the  quarter  of 
malt,  while  those  u(  the  suburbs  make  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  more  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing,  the  beer  of  the  latter  has  a  more  agree- 
able taste  than  that  of  the  former." — p.  31. 
*  *  *  *        ,  ■ 

.     '.■'■.■:  . 

"  The  beer  vaults  of  Prague,  of  which 
every  publican  has  one,  are  of  the  very  best 
kind.  The  floor  of  each  is  covered  with  a 
deep  mass  of  ice,  which  never  melts,  and 
upon  this  mass  the  beer  is  placed,  when  re- 
ceived fron  the  brewer.  After  it  has  lain 
I'rom  four  to  si.\  weeks  on  its  icy  bed,  it  is  fit 
for  drinking,  and  is  served  out  to  the  custom- 
ers in  that  chilly  state." — p.  33. 

In  treating  of  the  method  .of  brewing  at 
Vienna,  Mr.  Booth  gives  the  following  de- 
scription  of  a  species  of  tread-mill,  by  means 
of  which  oxen  are  employed  to  drive  the 
mill  stones  and  rollers  (for  bruising  the 
malt),  w  hich,  though  "  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  this  country,"  he  thinks  deserving  of 
more  extensive  publicity,  "  believing  that 
it  would  prove  a  cheap  and  convenient  power 
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in  certain  situations. "  We  co|»y  also,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  engravings  to 
which  the  description  relisrs : 

"  Fig.  2  is  a  section,  showing  the  position 
of  the  tread. wheel,  d  d,  with  respect  to  its 
angle  of  elevation  as  compared  with  the  ho 
rizontal  portion  of  the  roof  p  /».  The  shaft 
a,  at  right  angles,  and  fived  to  the  tread 
wheel,  turns  on  pivots  at  tiie  top  and  bottom, 
which  are  inserted  into  strong  timber-work. 
The  cog-wheel  c  c,  parallel  to  the  tread, 
wheel  d  d,  and  also  fixed  through  its  con)  re 
to  the  shall  a,  communicates  its  motion  to 
such  other  parts  of  the  machinery  as  may 
be  required.  The  wooden  spurs  k  k  k  k 
sustain  the  trcad-whocl,  above  and  below, 
uniting  a  little  above  the  cog-wheel,  .and  fas- 
tened at  their  ends  into  the  shatt.  Tiie  rim 
d  d,  being  that  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  on  which  the  ox  treads,  is  fur- 
ther  supported  by  the  timbers  b  b. 

"  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  cog.whecl  from 
above,  showing  its  communication  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  machinery,  such  as  the 
fly.wheel  f,  the  crank  h,  &c.  The  spurs  A- 
k,  &c.  which  preserve  it  steady  in  its  place, 
are  also  seen.        ... 

"Fig.  1  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  whole 
building  in  which  the  tread. wheel  stands. 
It  is  very  high,  and  the  main  shaft  is  sunk  in 
an  excavation  five  feet  deep  in  the  ground 
floor.  The  same  letters  of  reference  which 
mark  the  parts  of  figs.  2  and  3  also  apply 
to  this.  A  bar  of  boards,  Z,  is  fixed  to  pre- 
vent the  ox  from  falling  down  into  the  pit 
below,  should  he  accidentally  get  loose.  The 
wooden  gangway,  m,  enables  him  to  get  up 
from  the  stall  below  to  the  stage  n,  on  which 
he  walks  without  moving  forward. 

"  We  have  abridged  the  description  from 
the  original,  and  consequently  have  left  some 
of  the  letters  of  reference  unnoticed ;  but 
we  have  doubtless  said  sufficient  to  be  un- 
derstood. When  much  jwwer  is  wanted, 
the  mill  is  sometimes  supplied  with  three  or 
four  oxen  together,  in  a  team.  The  scale 
affixed  to  fig.  1  also  applies  to  figs.  2  and  3. 


It  is  one  of  Vienna  fathoms,  which  are  some- 
thing larger  than  English,  100  of  the  for- 
mer making  nearly  104  of  the  latter." — pp. 
38-41. 

It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers,  that  tlie  Burton  ale  brewers, 
tnoved  by  what  was  said  of  their  peculiar 
modes  of  practice  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work  of  Mr.  Booth's,  applied  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal 
information  against  the  publishers  of  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  (now  Lord  ChaTicellor) 
Brougham's  afterwards  stating  to  the  Court, 
>n  the  part  of  the  Society,  that  they  had,  af- 
er  due  inquiry,  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  imputing  to  the 
ItlaintifTs  the  use  of  any  thing,  save  malt,  hops, 
and  \yater,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  beer, 
the  rule  to  show  cause  was  discharged.  It 
appears,  iiowever,  from  the  extract  which 
follows,  that  Mr.  Booth  himself  (incredible 
as  it  may  seem)  "  was  never  consulted"  with 
respect  to  these  proceedings ;  and  that  had 
he  been  consulted,  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
the  records  of  the  court  might  possibly  have 
told  a  very  diflerent  tale : 

"On  referring  to  Chapter  X.,  Part  II.,  of 
the  Art  of  Brewing,  which  treats  of  Burton 
ale,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  c*^rfain  ingredients,  the  wri- 
ter was  careful  not  to  impute  the  use  of  them 
to  the  licensed  brewers;  he  well  knew,  that 
for  them  every  article  except  malt  and  hops 
was  illegal,  and  subjected  them  to  severe 
penalties.  But  the  question  arose,  how  much 
was  insinuated,  and  how  far  such  a  suspi- 
cion might  raise  a  prejudice  against  their 
beer — a  circumstance  directly  opposite  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author. 

"  One  of  the  affidavits  gratuitously  ac- 
knowledged the  occasional  use  of  flour  and 
salt,  to  assist  the  fermentation  of  the  inferi- 
or ale  ;  and  the  jalap,  of  which  it  only  was 
said  that  •  some  recommend'  for  the  same 
purpose  (and  the  use  of  which  is  doubted  at 
page  28,  Part  I. ),  may  as  well  be  left  out  of 


the  suppospd-accusatory  list  of  ingredients. 
These,  then,  are  reduced  to 

Salt  of  steel      -         2  oz.  to  20  barrels. 

Honey       -  -  1  lb.  per  barrel. 

Siilphato  of  litno        6  oz.  per  barrel.        i, 

Black  rcsin        -  1  oz.  per  barrel. 

"  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  m  this 
prosecution,  the  M  titer  of  the  alleged  libel, 
though  his  clia racier  was  in  some  degree  at 
stake,  ir(i.s  /if  ivr  roiistiltrd.  It  appears,  from 
what  followed,  that  several  chenusts  were 
employed  to  analyse  the  ale,  as  well  as  the 
water  of  which  it  was  made  ;  and,  had  he 
known  of  their  appointment,  he  would  hii|\'e 
told  thoijc  scientific  gentlemen,  that  the  Ho- 
ney and  resin  (granting  that  they  had  ever 
been  introduce«i)  irould  certainly  esrnpr  their 
detection — that  the  salt  of  steel,  not  f>eing  by 
weight  one  part  in  sixty  thousand,  woidd  |»os. 
sibly  be  too  minute  for  discovery  ;  and  that 
the  sulphate  of  lime  alone  would  probably 
he  found.  The  residt  would  have  justified 
the  prediction.'' — pp.  .'32,  r)3. 


New  Mirrnon  oi    IlARVKsTiNt;  Grain. — 
We   have  examined   the   dniwing  of  a  ma- 
chine to  gather  grain  as  it  stands  in  the  field 
without  cutting.     It  is   called  the  Locomo- 
tive Thresher;  intended  to  be  moved  by  horse 
power,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  three  men 
|or  bovs  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  calculated 
itogo  over  ten  acres  of  wheat  or  other  grain 
per  day,  .and  gather  say  two  hundred  bushels, 
leaving  the  straw   standing  on  the   ground 
threshed  as  clean  as  is  geticrally  done  in  the 
ordinary  way,    thereby  saving   all   the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting ;  and  by  ploughing  in 
or  burning   the   straw,   it    is    supposed   the 
ground  may  be   tilled   ad  infinitum  without 
diminishing'its  fertility.     Should  this  inven- 
tion  succeed,  it  will  afford  another  induce, 
ment  for  farmers  to  inhabit   and    cultivate 
those  beautiful  prairies  which  abound  in  the 
ifar   west.     The    ingenious  inventor   is  Mr. 
John  T.  V^ail,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  former, 
ly  of  this  town. — [Rahway  Advertiser.]  j 
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'  Norfolk,  July  18.     I 

Arrivalofthe  Boxer— The  V.  S.  Schr.  Boxer,  Lt.j 
Cora.  Farragut,  from  the  coast  ot  Brazil,  came  up 
from  Hampton  Roads  yesterday  morning,  anchored 
off  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  fired  a  salute.  Tlic 
Boxer  left  Rio  on  the  8th  o»  June,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Arrived  at  Bahia  on  the  12lh,  and  remained  there  3 
days, and  sailed  for  Pernanibuc",  where  she  remained 
one  day  ;  left  there  on  the  evcninjr  of  the  22d,  and 
arrived  off  the  light,  at  7  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  mil- 
king a  passage  of  37  days  and  12  hours  from  Rio,  and 
S3  daya  from  Peniambuco.  The  Boxer  left  the  U.  S. 
ship  Natcbes,  Capt.  Zantzinger,  at  Rio,  and  the  On. 
tario,  Ca;'t  Salter,  at  Monte  V^iedo— officers  and 
crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  schr.  Enterprize,  J*t.  Com.  Campbell, 
bound  to  the  coast  ot  Brazil,  went  to  sea  from  llainp- 
too  Roads  yesterday  morning. 

The  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickcrson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Commodores  Rodgers,  Chauncy,  and 
Morris,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  arrived 
here  on  Saturday  in  the  B  titimore  steamboat,  on  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  this  Naval  station. — [Herald.] 


NEW-YORK  AWKIUCAN. 


JULY  20-2J.  1834. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Canimcrce.] 
Washington,  19th  July,  1831. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  amount  of  the  oppropriaiions  made  by! 
Congress,  at  the  late  session,  is  twenty-tiro  millions 
ol  dollars  ;  exceeding  the  Treasury  Estimate  by  three 
millions  and  a  half. 

The  charge  upon  the   Treasury,  for   iho  present 
year,  will,  therefore,  be  as  lollows,  viz  : 

Appropriations  at  late  session,         .^22,000,000 
Public  Debt,  principal,  4,7Gn,0e'2 

Interest  on  285,000 

Former   Appropriations  unsatisfied 

at  the  close  of  last  year,  .'),964,57a 


From  the  last  item  deduct  as  an  as- 
certained excess  of  appropria- 
tions, 


*32,9U9,653 


774,383 


!?32, 135,270 
The  Receipts  of  the  Treasury,  lor  the  year  1834, 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz  : 

Estimated  receipts  from  all  sources  $15,500,000 
Probable  ExceHS  of  Receipts  over 

Estimates  1,500,000 

In  the  Treasury  on  the  Ist  January, 

1834,  7,985,790 


Total,  $27,983,790     ' 

Deficiency  on  the   Ist  of  Jan.,  1835,     4,201,460 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  appropriations  may 
always  bo  exposed  to  remain  unexpended  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  that  the  average  of  such  unexpend- 
ed balances,  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  about 
five  millions. 

The  Treasury  will,  tlicrofore,  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  within  the  year,  but  will  be 
in  debt,  at  the  end  ot  the  yiar,  to  the  amount  of  tliei 
deticiency  above  stated. 

If  Congress  had  remained  in  session  three  weeks 
longer,  they  would  unquestionably  have  appropriated, 
for  public  and  private  objects,  some  two  or  ;hree  mil-; 
lions  more.  i 

I  see  no  ren.oon  why  the  appropriation.s  should  be| 
less  next  year  than  they  were  this,  but  many  why 
they  should  be  greater.  The  appropriations  lor  1^33 
exceeded  by  three  millions  the  appropriations  of  t!ie 
previous  year,  and  exceeded  the  Treasury  estimates 
by  three  and  a  half  milliouH ;  but  they  were  leas  by 
hall  a  million,  than  the  appropriations  of  the  pn-eent 
year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  Report 
at  the  commencement  of  tlic  lute  session,  remarks 
upon  the  heavy  appropriations  of  the  previous  year, 
and  forewarns  Congress  that  "a  similar  amount  of  ex- 
penditure,  authorized  at  the  present  session,  might 
render  it  necessary  to  provide  additional  re::enue  ear- 
lier  than  is  now  contempluicd."  Even  il  Congress 
adopted  at  once  "  a  guarded  rule  of  apj-ropriaHon," 
be  though  it  would  be  necessary,  in  two  years  from 
that  time,  "to  impose  duties  on  article  that  are  now 
free,  in  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government,"  inasmuch  as,  under  the  compromise 
act,  the  duties  were  to  undergo  a  yearly  reduction  for 
ten  years. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  temper  and  constitution 
of  Congress,  especially  smce  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  representatives,  are  unfavorable  to  the 
"proper  economy"  and  the  "guarded rules  of  appro, 
priation"  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 

You  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  first  care 
of  Congress,  at  (he  next  session,  will  be  to  add  some 
five  or  six  millions  to  the  revenue,  by  restoring  the 
duties  on  Teas  and  other  articles  now  free  of  duty.     ' 


MTKRARY  NOTICES. 
Narrative  of  an  Expkoition  through  the  Upper 
Mississippi  to  the  Itasca  Lake,  the  actual  source  of 
this  river :  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.     New  York  : 
Harpers. 

Letter  krom  the  Skcretary  ok  War,  transmit, 
ting  Lieut.  Allen's  Report  of  his  visit  with  II.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  to  the  Northwest  Indians,  in  1832. 
Washington  :  [Pub.  Doc.323.J 

Reader,  did  you  ever  look  upon  the  Mississippi  7 
Not  the  turbid  big  sewer  of  the  Southwest,  with  its 
dirty  current  and  swampy  shores — the  lengthened 
channel  of  the  muddy  Missouri  that  has  been  so 
grievously  misnamed  I — but  the  broad  aod  limpid 
tide,  that,  swollen  with  tlie  pure  snows  of  tlie  North, 
comes  rolling  from  a  thousand  crystal  lakes,  through 
I'rocky  bluffs  that  lift  their  batilemented  turrets  like 
the  towers  of  by  gone  days  along  its  waters,  or  lead 
otf  their  grey  walls  so  far  into  the  prairie  that  miles 
of  meadow  intervene  between  their  base  and  the 
flowcr.kissed  current.  Have  you  ever  stood  upon 
those  frowning  battlements,  and  looked  down  irflo 
the  clear  depths  beneath  you — there  where  a  hundred 
green  islands,  like  the  floating  gardens  of  Mon- 
tezuma, seem  dropt  upon  the  sunny  surface — or 
glancing  from  their  shadowy  copses,  have  you  watch- 
ed the  salient  points  of  the  bold  bluffs  opposite  as- 
sume a  thousand  changes  as  the  gorgeous  clouds  of 
sunset  would  drift  over  the  pearly  sky  above  you  ? 
If  so,  you  arc  to  be  envied  for  having  seen  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  of  the  world,  at  a  season  when 
it  wears  its  loveliest  aspect — though,  under  whatever 
sky  it  may  be  viewed,  no  one  will  ever  forget  his 
glorious  impressions  when  he  first  beheld  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  And  this  is  the  stream,  so  grand  and 
beautiful,  whose  very  tide  alone,  did  it  but  flow  in  a 
contrary  direction,  would  steal  one  away  from  the 
vulgar  haunts  ,of  men,  and  lure  him  on  unconsciously 
into  the  wilderness,  whose  sources  have  been  but 
now  explored.  The  biirbarous  waters  of  the  N  le 
and  the  Niger  have  had  hundreds  of  victims  ;  and 
the  savage  fountains  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Oregon 
have  been  long  since  tasted ; — but  it  is  only  now, 
when  the  commerce  of  an  Empire  is  floating  upon 
US  bosom,  that  He  know  where  the  Father  of  Rivers 
takes  his  rise. 

The  discovery,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  pri. 
marily  due  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  as  the  institutor 
of  the  present  expedition ;  and  next  to  him,  the 
persev-cring  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  the  accomplished 
young  officer.  Lieutenant  Janu-s  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
must  divide  the  honor  between  them.  Mr.  School- 
craft  was,  indeed,  the  head  of  the  expedition  ;  but, 
as  we  shall  show  licreattcr,  its  ditViculiies  and  its 
dangers  were  more  than  equally  shared  by  his  mili- 
tary companion ;  while  wc  apprehend  that  modesty 
alone,  and  not  want  of  ability,  has  prevented  .Mr. 
A.  from  giving  the  result  ot  .his  observations  in  u 
form  to  attract  equal  attention  with  the  v;tiuable 
work  ol  Mr.  Schoolcrali,  Of  the  two  accounts  of 
the  expedition,  drawn  up  by  these  genileineo,  the 
unpretending  and  succinct  official  statement  of  the 
young  officer,  we  do  "not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the 
best  written  of  the  two;  but  tli«t  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  publication  of  Mr.  S.  embodies  a  variety 
of  information  in  relation  to  the  general  condition  ot 
the  country,  and  the  various  Indian  tribes  through 
which  the  exploring  party  passed,  that  will  make  ii 
sought  with  avidity,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal. 
Indeed,  next  to  Governor  Cass,  we  can  recolW^ct  no 
one  til  whom  the  public  are  more  indebted  for  a 
laudable  research,  and  industry  displayed  <n  illustra- 
ting Indian  subject;,  and  unfolding  the  resources  of 
our  northern  frontier,  than  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The 
former    gentleman,     (Governor    Cass,)     however. 


has  been  by  no  means  generous  in  giving  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observations  to  the  public ;  and 
we  could  wish  that  some  would  arise,  who, 
to  the  zeal  of  the  latter,  would  only  add  as  much> 
literary,  as  he  possesses  scientific,  qualificationr 
Such  we  know  there  are,  among  the  acromplished 
young  ofliccrs  upon  our  frontier  posts ;  but — whether 
from  want  of  ambition,  from  mistaken  modesty,  or 
from  lack  of  leisure,  we  are  unable  to  determine  : 
they  have  hitherto  Contributed  so  little  to  the  small 
stock  of  national  literature,  that  wc  almost  despair 
of  their  ever  being  stirred  up  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  of  what  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  the  army,  and  to  the  country.  There 
is  not  a  post  upon  the  frontier,  but  what  numbers 
among  its  officers  men  whose  talents  and  clever* 
ness  would  make  them  an  acquisition  to  literary  cir. 
cles,  however  exacting;  and  it  is  not  to  be  longer 
borne,  that,  with  the  amplest  and  freshest  materials 
among  them  for  their  exercise,  they  should  still  be 
squandered  in  obscurity.  We  take  the  official  report 
of  Lieutenant  Allen  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  a 
bond  for  his  actual  appearance  hereafter  in  the  court 
of  literature,  and  dismiss  him  for  the  present. 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  which  was 
nominally  undertaken  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress 
to  vaccinate  the  Northwestern  Indians  wiihin  our 
territories,  is  the  third  national  attempt  that  hasbeeir 
made  to  arrive  at  the  true  sources  of  lhe|Mississippi. 
Gen.  Pike's  being  the  first,  and  a  raovcmeni  in  that 
direction  by  Governor  Cass,  with  an  exploring  party, 
the  second.  A  ridiculous  Italian,  of  whom  a  hundred 
laughable  stories  arc  told  on  the  frontier,  has  in  the 
meantime  most  absurdly  claimed,  in  a  book  published 
abroad,  to  be  the  true  discoverer  of  the  fountain  head. 
Lac  La  Biche,  or  Itasca  Lake,  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
more  euphoniously  calls  it,  has  been  long  ki»»wn  to 
the  Indian  traders,  but  iis  position  has  always  been 
laid  down  erroneously  upon  the  map  ;  and  it  is  now 
found  that  the  Mississippi  after  long  running  to  the 
north  trll  it  reaches  a  high  latitude, and  diffuses  itself  m 
a  hundred  swamps  and  lakes,  becomes  again  a  distinct 
stream,  and  taking  a  sudden  dip  to  the  South,  hides 
its  head  at  last  in  a  lake  of  clear  water  somewhere 
about  the  latitude  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  discovery,  approach  to  and  examination  of  this 
important  geographical  point,  is  so  interesting,  that 
our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  giving  here,  the  iin. 
pressions  of  both  the  discoverers.  The  limits  with- 
in which  Mr.  Allen  was  restricted,  by  the  nature  of 
an  official  report,  prevented  him  of  course  from  expa- 
tiating upon  tlie  scene ;  but  his  rapid  glance  at  its  ge- 
neral features  must  not  be  lost,  and  we  therefore 
quote  his  journal. 

Wc  entered  the  Mississippi  from  a  bay  on  the  west 
side  of  Cass  lake,  and  passed,  in  a  short  distance, 
through  two  small  lakes  and  a  savanne,  above  all 
which  we  fiill  found  a  Urge  river  lorty  or  fifty  yards 
broad,  and  from  two  to  aix  feet  deep,  which  w«und 
its  way  through  a  narrow  valley  of  low,  alluvial  hot- 
tom,  confined  by  pine  hills,  up  to  Lac  Travers,  fony 
miles  above  Cass  lake.  In  this  distance  there  are 
many  rapids  running  overboulders  of  primitive  rock, 
but  there  is  no  fall,  and  no  rock  is  seen  in  place. 

Lac  Travers  may  well  be  arranged  among  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake,  about 
ten  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  as 
broad,  surrounded  by  p  ne  woods,  which  rise  into 
high  hil'aoii  the  north  and  northwest,  formings  part 
of  the  chain  dividing  th.c  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
from  those  of  Red  river.  The  western  shore  is  much 
indented  with  bays,  but  the  east  and  southeast  is 
beautifully  regular  and  plain,  with  a  sandy  bank,  and 
beach  of  pure  white  sand.  The  river  emplie«  into 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  runs  out  at  the  east 
side,  not  far  from  its  entrance,  leaving  the  great  body 
of  the  lake  to  the  north  of  our  passage  through  it. — 
There  is  a  trading  house  on  the  west  bank,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  occupied,  in  winter,  by  a 
clerk  oi  Mr.  Aitkin.  From  Lake  Travers  we  passed 
by  a  broad  channel  one  hundred  yards  long,  into  an- 
other tmall  lake,  and,  half  a  mile  above  this,  came  tu 
the  forks  of  the  river.  The  branches  are  of  nearly 
the  same  breadth,  about  forty  feet,  but  the  stronfer 
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current  of  the  right  hand  branch  denoted  it  much  the 
larger.  We  ascended  the  left  or  east  branch,  as  we 
had  intended,  which  aoon  narrowed  to  twenty  feet 
breadth,  and  in  a  distance  ot  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
brought  ua  to  Lake  Rahbahkanna,  or  Resting  lake,  a 
pretty  little  lake,  four  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
round,  with  a  low  beach  of  smooth  pebbles  all  round 
it.  We  encamped  a  tew  miles  above  this  lake,  at  7 
P.  M.,  having  come  this  day,  by  my  estimate,  fifty- 
five  miles.  Our  course  to  Lac  Travers  was  north- 
west ;  from  the  latter,  nearly  south. 

July  12. — This  was  a  rainy,  disagreeable  day,  and 
the  moschctocs  were  numerous,  hungry,and  extreme- 
ly annoying,  but  we  travelled,  notwithstanding,  at  our 
usual  speedy  rate.  Our  course  has  been  south,  and 
the  valley  ot  the  river  was  savanne  and  tamrack  and! 
cedar  swamp,  but  generally  narrow,  about  half  a  mile 
broad,  with  low  ridges  and  a  miserable  growth  of  pine 
bordering  it  on  both  sides.  The  river  h.ia  become 
very  small  and  somewhat  rapid  ;  and  we  have  en- 
camped after  making  a  portage  of  two  miles  round  a 
chain  of  rapids.  One  of  our  Indians  killed  a  deer 
this  morning,  and  we  saw  many  more  during  the  day. 
This  country  is  so  very  remote  and  dreary,  that  the 
Indians  seldom  visit  it,  and  the  deer  are  more  abun- 
dati^^n  about  the  river  below  ;  ducks  are  also  very 
nu^^Qs  i>i  the  savannes  where  there  is  wild  rice. 
Journey  .52  miles. 

July  13. — We  ascended  the  river  in  our  canoes 
ten  miles  farther,  to  a  little  lake,  (Usaw-way.  or 
Perch  lake,)  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad  ;  the  river  was  very  narrow  and  crooked, 
through  alow,  narrow  meadow,  and  a  little  above 
this  lake  we  left  it ;  teeing  that  tee  had  nova  traced 
thU  smaller  branch  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  very] 
swamps  and  meadows,  from  the  drainage  of  which  il\ 
takes  it  rise.  \ 

From  here  we  set  off,  over  land,  in  a  southwest j 
direction,  to  reach  Lac  LaBiche,  represented  as  thel 
source  of  the  larger  branch.  Our  canoes  and  bag- 
gage being  very  light,  all  was  transported  at  one 
load,  one  man  tarrying  the  canoe,  and  the  other  the 
bag'gage  of  each  of  the  party.  In  this  way  we  made 
a  portage  of  six  miles  in  four  hours,  and  struck  the 
lake,  the  object  of  our  search,  near  the  end  of  its 
southeastern  bay.  The  first  mile  of  the  portage  was 
through  a  tamrack  swamp,  and  the  remainder,  ex- 
cepting a  little  lake  of  300  yards  diameter,  was 
over  pine  ridges  of  the  poorest  character  imaginable. 
The  soil  was  almost  pure  sand,  and  the  pine  was 
■tinted  and  mostly  of  the  scrub  species,  (pinus  bank- 
sianua,}  which,  hung  as  it  was  with  lichens,  and 
no  other  growth,  not  even  a  bush  or  shrub,  mixed 
with  it,  presented  a  picture  of  landscape  more  dis- 
mal and  gloomy  than  any  other  part  of  this  miserably 
poor  country  that  we  hail  seen.  Not  a  bird  or  ani- 
mal, scarce  even  a  fly,  wan  to  be  se*.-a  m  the  whole 
distance  of  this  portage,  and  it  would  seem  that  no 
kind  of  animal  life  was  adapted  to  so  gloomy  a  re- 
gion. 

From  these  hills,  which  were  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  we  came  suddenly 
down  to  the  lake,  and  wc  embarked  and  passed 
nearly  through  it  to  an  Island,  near  its  west  end, 
where  we  reAiained  one  or  two  hours. 

We  were  now  sure  that  wc  had  reached  the  true 
source  of  the  great  river,  and  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction was  manifested  by  all  the  pnrty  ;  Mr.  School. 
craft  hoisted  a  fliig  on  a  high  staff,  on  the  Island, 
and  left  it  flying. 

Lac  La  Biche  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  from 
one  to  three  broad,  but  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  con- 
forming to  the  bases  of  pine  hills,  which,  ibr  a  great 
part  of  its  circumference,  rise  abruptly  from  its  shore. 
It  is  deep,  and  very  clear  and  cold,  and  seemed  to  be 
well  stocked  with  fish.  Its  shores  show  some  bould- 
ers of  primitive  rock,  but  no  rock  in  place,  and  are 
Kenerally  skirted  near  the  water  with  bushes.  The 
island,  the  only  one  of  the  lake,  and  which  I  have 
called  Scho(#cra(t  island,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  long,  fifty  yards  broad,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  elevated  in  its  highest  part;  a  little  rocky  in 
boulders,  and  grown  over  in  pine,  spruce,  wild  cher- 
ry, and  elm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  true 
touree  and  Jountain  of  the  longest  and  largest  branch 
oflhe  Mississippi.  All  our  information  that  wc  had 
been  able  to  collect  on  the  way,  from  traders  and  In. 
dians,  pointed  to  it  as  such  ;  and  our  principal  Indian 
guide.  Yellow  Head,  who  has  provedl  to  us  his  close 
intelligence  of  the  country,  represents  the  same. — 
He  has  formerly  hun'.ed  all  around  it,  and  says  there 
is  a  little  creek,  too  small  for  even  our  little  canoes 
to  ascend,  emptying  into  the  south  bay  of  ths  lake, 
and  having  its  source  at  the  base  of  a  chain  of  high 
hills,  which  we  could  see,  not  two  miles  off,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  stream  of  any  description  running  into 
it.    In  fact,  the  whole  couatry  showed  that  there  was 


no  stream  beyond,  for  the  lake  was  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  pine  hi'ls,  and  the  only  opening  through 
them  was  that  by  wnich  it  discharged  itself.  To 
the  west  we  could  see  distinctly  a  range  of  almost 
mountains,  covered  with  pine,  which  was  undoii'tt. 
ediy  the  chain  dividing  us  from  tlie  waters  of  Red 
river. 

It  will  be  seen  from  roy  map,  that  Lac  La    Birhe 
is  but  little  west  of  south  from  Cass  lake,  and  almost 
due  south  from  Lac  Travers,  which  is  a  different  po- 
sition from  that  assigned    to  it   on  published  maps, 
where  it  is  invariably  represented  north  of  Cass  lake. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  stream.  Turtle  river,  en. 
tering  Cass  lake  from  the  north,  in  the  route  or  tra-l 
ders  to  Turtle  lake  and  Red    lake,  but  it  is  a  very! 
imall  and  insignificant  stream,  and  is  only  forty  fivej 
miles  in  length. 

We  left  Lac  LaBiche,  from  its  northern  bay,  hav. 
ng  coasted  nearly  its  whole  circumference, and  found 
the  Mississippi,  at  its  very  egress  from  the  lake,  a 
respectable  stream ;  its  channel  being  twenty  Icet 
broad  and  two  feet  deep,  and  current  five  mile  per 
hour.  Its  course  was  northwest  and  soon  ran  through 
a  chain  ol  high  pine  hills,   where   the  channel  con 


himself  crossing  a  series  nfdeluvial  fia.nd  ridges,  which 
formthe  height  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Red  river.  I'his  ridge  is  locally  denominated  Hau- 
teur des  Terres,  where  it  is  crossed  in  parsing  irom 
Lac  Pliiie  to  Ottertail  Lake,  from  which  point  ii  pro- 
ceeds northward,  scpnra!ing  the  tributariea  of  the 
River  des  Corbeau  from  those  of  Red  River.  It  fi- 
nally subtends  both  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  put. 
ting  out  a  spur  between  the  cast  and  west  fork,  «'hich 
intersects  the  portage,  crosses  the  west  or  Itascan 
lork  about  the  point  of  the  Kakabiuiice,  or  Lit*le 
Rock  Falls,  and  joining  the  main  ridge,  passes  north- 
eastwardly of  Lac  Travers  and  Turtle  Lake  to  Red 
Lake.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  tabic  land  between  the  wa- 
iters of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mexican  Ciulf.  It 
also  gives  rise  to  the  remotest  tributaries  of  the  river 
St.  Louis,  which,  through  Lake  Superior  and  its  con. 
Inecting  chain,  may  be  considered  at  furnishing  the 
jhead  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  tabic  laud 
jis  probably  the  highest  in  Northwestern  America,  in 
this  longitude. 

'  In  crossing  this  highland,  our  Indian  guide,  Oza 
jWindib,  led  the  way,  carrying  one  ot  the  canoes,  as 
;his   portion  of  the    burden.     The   others   followed. 


traded  very  much,  and  numerous  rapids  occurred  of  some    beating  canoes,   and    others    baggage.     The 


very  great  fall  over  boulders  of  primitive  rock  ;  the 
river  running,  for  the  distance,  in  a  deep  ravine. — 
VVe  descended  twenty  five  miles  and  encamped. 

After  this  general  view,  the  more  complete  picture 
of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  will  not  come  amiss. 

A  fog  prevented  our  embarking  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  (I3th)  and  it  was  then  impossible 
to  discern  objects  at  a  distance.  We  found  the  chan- 
nel above  tbi;  Naiwa,  diminished  to  a  clever  brook, 
more  decidedly  marshy  in  the  characterof  its  shores, 
but  not  preseniing   in  its   planu  or  trees,  any  thing 


wjiolc  party  were  arranged  in  Indian  file,  and  marched 
'rapidly  a  dii^tance — then  put  down  their  burMu-ns  a 
jfew  moments,  and  again  pressed  forward.     Bach  of 
these  stops  is  called  a  p«sc  by  ilie  voyegeurs,  and  is 
i denominated   Opugidjiwunon,  or  a   place  of  putting 
!down  the  burthen,  by  the  Indians.     Thirteen  of  ilies« 
rests  are  deemed  the   Icngtti  of  the   portage.     The 
path  is  rather  blind,  and  requires  the  precision  ol  an 
Indian  eye  to  detect  it.     Even  the  guide  was  some- 
times at  a  loss,  and  went  forward  to  explore.     Wc 
passed  a  small  lake,  occupying  a  vale,  about  niidwuy 
of  the  portage,  in  canoes.     The  route  beyond  it  was 


particularly   to  distinguish   it  from  the  contiguous i' more  ob>tructed  with   underbrush.     To  avoid   this 


we  waded  through  the  margins  ot  a  couple  of  ponds, 
near  which  we  observed  old  camp  poles,  indicating 
former  journics  by  the  Indians. 

The  weather  was  warm,  .nnd  not  favorable  to  much 
An    activity  in  bird  or  beast.     We  saw  one  or  two  »i»ccies 
of  the  t'aico,  and  the  common  pigeon,  winch  extends 
its   migrations  over  the  continent.     Tracks  of  deer 
were  numerous,  but   travelling  without   thoprrcau-l 
tion  required  in  hunting,    wc   had   no  opportunity  ofl 
'seeing  this  animal  on  the  high  grounds.     It  wa<>  ub.l 
'served  in  the  valleys  of  the  river,  on  l)Otli  brunchcs.l 
Ripe  strawberries  were  brought  to  me,  by  the  men, I 
'at  one  of  the  resting  places.     I  observed  a  very  di 
minntive  species  of  the  raspberry,  with  fruit,  on  iht 
moist  grounds.     Botanists  wuuld  prabably  deem  the 
plants  few,  and  destitute  of  much  interest.     Parasitic 
moss  is  very  common  to  the  foren  trees,  and  it  comJ 
municates  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  gray  pine,  whicl) 
is  the  prevailing  growth  on  all  the  elevations. 
'     To  the  geologist,  the  scene  is  one  of  imcrest.- 
I'he  boulders  of  granite,  and  other  primitive  stral 
occurring  on  the  surface,  remind  him  of  the  oiigii 
iposition  of  these  masses,  in  the  s)  stem  of  nature  ano 
iindicate    revolutions   nfftcting  the    earth's    surfnceJ 
which  have   widely  chanjred    both    the    postion    ami 
jform  of  these  solid  materials.     When  the   soil  iisrlj 
,18  examined,    it    add.s   further    evidences    of    j^ucII 
changes.     Wc    may  refer  its    sand  to   consolid<iti>(| 
strata  of  this  mineral  which  have   been  broken  ilowi 
by  oceanic  action,  and  distributed  in  the   remarkublJ 
;  ridges  and    elevations,  which  now  characteriz*    tlii 
face  of  the  country.     In  whatever  light  the  subject  il 
•  viewed,    it    seems  difficult  to    resist  the   conclusiotf 
:ihat  water  has  been  the  c.iuse,  iindT  Providence,   ii 
effecting  these  changes,  imd  that  the  highest  gronnill 
in  this  region,  hav*;  been  subjected  to  the  peculiar  ill 
flucnce  which  this  element  alone  exerts  in  the   wor| 
'of  attrition  and  deposition  of  strata,  solid   or  diluvii 
It  might    be  interesting  to  inquire,  in   what   m.-inn 
this  agent  of  change  was   withdrawn,  and  whethc 
a  current   was   erealnd  toward    cither  of    the    ea( 
dinal  points.     It  wonid  aid   this  inquiry  to  observ« 
;in  which  direction  the  debris  and  soils  were  deposi] 
ed  in  the  heaviest  masses  7     How  lor  granite   bou] 
dcrs  had  been  carried  from  their  beds  ?     .^nd  whJ 
tlier  wortd,    bones,   and   other  organic  rrniaifit>  htl 
been  subjected  to  like  removals  ?     We  think  ihe« 
accumulations  arc  aliundantly  witnessed  in  castir 
the  e)e  down  the  Mississippi  valley,  with  a  menKul 
ed  decrease  in  the  nizc  and  weight  of  the  pulvcriz/ 
masses,  in   proceeding  from  the   head  to  the  moul 
of  this  river,     li  is   thus  cvid»*n«,  that   the  hravii 


lower  parts  of  the  stream.  The  water  is  still  and 
pond-like.  It  presents  (>ome  small  areas  ol  wild 
rice,  li  appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
duck  and  teal,  who  frequentlyrosa  up  before  us,  and 
were  aroused  again  and  again  by  our  progress 
hour  and  a  halffliligently  employed,  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  Ossowa  Lake.  We  halted  a  moment  to  sur- 
vey it.  It  exhibits  a  broad  border  of  aquatic  plants, 
with  somewhat  blackish  waters.  Perch  abound  in 
it.  It  is  the  recipient  of  two  brooks,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  this  fork  of  the  .Mississip- 
pi. We  were  precisely  twenty  minutes  in  passing 
through  it.  We  entered  one  of  the  brooks,  the  most 
souttierly  in  position.  It  possessed  no  current,  and 
was  filled  with  broad  leaved  phnts,  and  a  kind  of 
yellow  pond-lily.  We  appeared  to  be  involved  in  a 
morass,  where  it  seemed  equally  impracticable  to 
make  the  land,  or  proceed  far  by  water.  In  this  we 
weie  not  mistaken;  Oza  Windib  soon  pushed  his 
canoe  imo  the  weeds,  and  exclaimed,  Oma,  mikun. 
na,  (here  is  the  portage.)  A  man  who  is  called 
on  for  the  first  time,  to  debark,  in  sucli  a  place, 
will  look  about  him  to  discover  some  dry  spot  to 
put  his  feet  upon.  No  such  spot  however  existed  here. 
We  stepped  into  rather  warm  pond  water,  with  a 
miry  bottom.  After  wading  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  the  soil  became  firm,  and  we  soon  began  to 
ascend  a  slight  elevation,  where  the  growth  par- 
takes more  of  the  character  of  a  forest.  Traces 
of  a  path  appeared  here,  and  we  suddenly  enier«d 
in  opening  affording  an  eligible  spot  for  landing. 
Here  our  baggage  was  prepared  for  the  portaec.  The 
carbonaceous  remains  of  former  fires,  the  bones  of 
birds,  and  scattered  camp  poles,  proved  it  to  bo  a 
spot  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
Indians.  The  prevoiling  growth  at  this  place,  is 
spruce,  white  cedar,  tamarack  and  grey  pine.  We 
here  breakfasted. 

Having  followed  out  this  branch  of  the  Mississip- 
pi to  its  sodrce,  it  may  be  observed,  that  its  exist- 
"nce,  as  a  separate  river,  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known in  our  geography.  None  of  the  maps  indi- 
cate the  ultimate  separation  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
Cass  Lake,  into  two  forks.  Little  surprize  should 
therefore  be  manifested  that  the  latitude  of  the  head 
of  this  litrcam  is  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  was  not 
however  to  be  expected  that  the  inaccuracy  should 
be  so  great  as  to  place  the  actual  source,  an  entire 
degree  south  of  the  supposed  point.  Such  however 
is  the  conclusion  established  by  present  observa. 
tions. 

The  portage  from  the  east  to  the  west  branch  of 
the  river,  is  estimated  to  be  six  miles.    Beginning  in  |t>oulders   are  found  on  its  up|wr   branrheo.    wh 
a  marsh,  it  soon  rises  into  a  little  elevation  of  white!  they  become  rare  in  iis  centra!  plains,  and  disappc 
cedar  wood,  then  plunges  into  the  intricacies  of  a    altogether,   l<>ng  before  its  entrance  into  the  del 
swamp  matted  with  fallen  trees,  obscured  with  moss.'  at  its  hkhiiIi.    And  thi.<  remark  may  be  coupled  w 
From  this,  iho  path  emerges  upondry  land.  It  soon  as-I;t!ie  aceiiuuiti  given  by  travellers  of  tbe    bleak,   ai 
ceiids  an  elevation  of  oceanic  sand,  liaving  boulders,    denuded,  and  sterile  character  of  the  northern  ro< 
and  bearing  pines.  There  is  then  another  descent,  acdj  formations, 
another  elevation.    In  short,  the  traveller  now  finds''     But  we  have  no  leisure  to  devote  to  this  inveetij 
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tion,  and  must  proceed  with  the  narrative  that  is  be 
lore  us.  Kvery  step  we  made  in  treading  thcae  sandy 
c|(!vation8,  seemed  to  increase  the  ardor  with  which 
w«;  were  carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reaching 
the  actual  source  of  a  stream  so  celebrated  as  the 
Mississippi — u  stream  which  La  Salle  had  reached 
the  mouth  of,  a  century  and  a  half  (lacking  a  year) 
before,  was  perhaps  predominant:  and  we  followed 
our  guide  down  the  sides  of  the  last  elevation,  with 
the  expectation  (jf  momentarily  reaching  the  goal  of 
our  journey.  What  had  been  long  sought,  at  last  ap- 
peared suddenly.  On  turning  out  of  a  thicket,  into  a 
small  weedy  opening,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transpa. 
rent  body  ol  water  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was 
Itasca  Lake — the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ilasca  Lake,  the  L<rc  la  Biehe  of  the  French,  is, 
in  every  respect,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  seven 
ur  eight  miles  in  extent,  lying  among  hills  of  dilu- 
vial formation,  surmoun  ted  with  pine-t,  which  fringe 
the  distant  horizon,  and  form  an  agreeable  contrast 
wi(h  the  greener  foliage  of  its  immediate  shores. — 
Its  greatest  length,  is  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
with  a  southern  prolongation,  or  bay,  which  receives 
a  brook.  The  waters  are  transparent  and  bright, 
and  reflect  a  foliage  produced  by  the  elm,  lynn,  maple, 
and  cherry,  together  with  other  species  more  abnn. 
dam  in  northern  latitudes.  The  lake  itself  is  of  ir- 
regular form,  which  wiil  be  best  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying sketch.  It  has  a  single  island,  upon 
which  we  landed,  after  an  hour's  paddling  from  the 
spot  of  our  arrival  and  embarkation.  VVc  found  here, 
the  forest  trees  above  named  growing  promiscuously 
with  the  betula  and  spruce.  The  bones  of  fish  and 
of  tortoise,  found  at  the  locality  of  former  Indian 
camp  tires,  indicate  the  existence  of  these  species  in 
the  lake.  We  observed  a  deer,  standing  on  the  mar 
gin  of  ttie  lake.  And,  here,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  lakes  of  the  region,  found  the  duck,  teal  atid  loon, 
111  possession  of  their  favorite  seclusions.  Iimume- 
rable  shells,  (n  species  ol  small  helix,)  were  driven 
up  on  the  head  of  the  island.  Other  parts  of  the 
lake  yield  small  pieces  of  the  unio,  which  were  found 
strewmg  the  bed  of  the  outlet  And  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  this  shell  exists,  in  the  largest  and 
heaviest  species  heretofore  known,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  this  stream — the  Mississippi  having  its  origin 
here. 

The  outlet  of  Itasca  Lake,  is  perhaps  ten  to  twelve 
feet  broad,  with  an  apparent  depth  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  discharge  of  water  appears  to 
be  copious,  compared  to  its  inlet.  Springs  may,  how. 
ever,  produce  accessions  which  arc  not  visible,  and 
this  is  probable  both  ft'oni  the  geological  character  of 
the  country,  and  the  transparency  and  coolness  of  the 
water. 

The  height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea,  is  an  object 
of  geographical  interest,  which,  in  the  absence  of  ac- 
tual survey,  it  may  eabservc  the   purposes  of  useful 
inquiry,  to  estimate.  From  notes  taken  on  the  ascent, 
it  cannot  be  short  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
Cass  Lake.     Adding  the   estimate  of  1330  feet,  sub 
mitted  in    1820,  as  the   elevation  of  that  lake,  the 
Mississippi  may  be  considered  to  originate  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1490,  say  1500  feet,  above  the    Atlantic     Its 
length,  assuming  former  ^data  as  the  basis,  and  com- 
puting  it,  through  the   Itascan,  or  west  fork,  may  be 
placed  at  3160  miles,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of 
which,   comprises    an   estimate  of  its   length  above 
Cass  Lake.     Its  general  course,  in  ancending,  above 
the  latter  point,  is  north  of  west  as  far  as  Lac  Travcrs. 
Then  south  to  its  primary  forks  which  is  continued, fol- 
lowing up  the  east  fork  to  Kubbakunna  Lake,  and  for 
some  distance  further.    It  then  varies  a  fhort  distance 
north  and  northwest,  then  southwest  and  south,  and 
finally  southwest,  to  its  main  source  in  Ossowa  Lake. 
The  portage  thence  to  Ilasca  Lake,  is  west  south- 
west.    Both  these  lakesappenr  to  rise  in  springs,  on 
the  height  of  land.     They  arc  separated  by  about 
six    niilez  of  country.     Their  latitude,  we  had  no 
means  of  accurately  determining.     From  daily  notes 
I  of  the  courses  and  distances,  kept  by  Lieut.  J.  Al- 
len, as  indicated  by  a  compass  and  watch,  their  po- 
sition, is,  however,  shown  to  be  toutheest,  and  not, 
as  heretofore  supposed,  no  rthwe»\.  of  Cass  Lake. — 
They  arc,  in  fact,  a  little   south  of  west  from  Leech 
Lake,   which  is  placed,  on  our  best  maps,  in  forty- 
seven  degrees  sixteen  minutes.     The  highest  north- 
ling  attained  by  the  Mississippi,  is  on  the  great  dilu- 
vial  plateau,  containing   the   contiguoes   waters  of 
ll^ke  La  Salle,  Marquette  and  Travers,  which  can. 
■  not  vary  more  than  a   few  minutes,  from  forty-eight 
(degrees.     These  facts  will  explain  the  error  oi  the 
lelder  geographical  writers,  who  supposed  that  the 
Ipnrallel  ol  forty-nine    degrees  would  intersect  the 
JMississippi.  Its  origin  in  the  remote  and  unfreqiient- 
led  area  of  country  between  Leech  Lake  and  Red 
|river,  probably  an  entire  degree  ef  latitude  south  of 
Turtle  Lake,    which   still  figures  on  some  of  our 


Imaps  as  its  source,  throws  both  the  forks  of  this 
stream  out  of  the  usual  route  of  the  fur  trade,  and 
furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best  reason  why  its  actual 
sources  have  remained  so  long  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Such  is  the  lonely  and  beautiful  source  whence 
the  Father  of  Rivers  derives  his  birth.  Springing 
like  a  young  warrior  from  the  woods — with  veins 
unpolluetd  by  one  bad  commingling  current — over- 
powering and  annihilating  a  hundred  opposing  others 
inhiscourse — still,  without  change  or  a  taintiti  n 
character,  until  in  fierce  encounter  with  one  rude 
and  foulmouthed  rival — powerful  as  himself — he 
vanquishes,  indeed,  but  wears  forever  more  a  sullen 
stain  upon  his  feature,  and  sweeps  away  a  bloated 
conqueror,  to  hide  his  doubtful  honors  in  the  sea 

The  fatigues  and  privations  endured  by  the  party 
in  penetrating  to  this  point,  were  such  as  never  enter 
into  the  dreams  of  "Gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at 
ease."  We  have  preferred,  however,  giving  the 
glorious  result  of  their  labor  to  dwelling  upon  the 
anxious  steps  by  which  it  was  attended-  We  have 
elscwheic  remarked,  that  more  than  an  equal  share 
of  this  exposure  fell  to  the  young  officer  who  com- 
manded the  military  escort  of  the  expedition,  and 
who,  tlio'  eminently  qualified  by  his  attainments,  his 
natural  abilities  and  character  to  reap  honor  from 
such  an  expedition,  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  his  com- 
panion. It  is  now  with  extreme  regret,  that  we  find 
ourselves  compelled,  before  closing  this  notice,  to 
allude  lo  an  affair  which  places  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  toward  his  young  comrade  in  a  light 
that  calls  for  the  severest  reprehension.  One  can 
not  but  admire  the  marked  moderation  with  which 
Mr.  .\llen  Speaks  of  ihc  singular  and  unaccountable 
desertion  described  in  the  ioUowiiig  extract  from  his 
journal : 

JnLv  29,  (Su.fDAT.) — Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  travel  with  his  party,  on  this  expedi- 
tion, on  Sunday,  aud,  supposing  he  would  observe 
the  same  on  this  day,  1  confidently  expected  to  over 
take  him  before  night.  I  was  particularly  anxious 
10  do  80,  inasmuch  as  I  had  now  no  gum  for  the  re 
pair  of  my  canoes,  and  I  knew  he  had  an  abundance  ; 
and  I  wished,  moreover,  to  get,  through  his  means, 
at  the  first  Indian  village,  two  Indians  te  steer  my 
canoes  ;  by  which  my  men  could  ho  saved  from  much 
of  the  wading  and  consequent  hardship  and  exj)0- 
sure,  of  the  method  of  ascending  rapids  that  the 
want  of  competent  steersmen  had  forced  me  to  adopt; 
and  by  which  they  were  now  so  much  exhausted, 
and  bruised  in  their  teet  and  legs,  as  scarce  to  be 
equal  to  the  exertions  still  necessary,  and  required 
of  them.  I  accordingly  urged  forward  as  much  as 
possible,  and  got  to  the  site  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  en- 
campment in  the  afternoon,  where  I  learned,  by  a 
note  left  for  mc  by  Dr.  Houghton,  that  the  whole  par- 
ty had  left,  two  and  a  half  hours  before,  with  an  in-  | 
tention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.  not  to  wait  for  mc  any 
where  on  the  route,  but  to  proceed  home  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  giving  as  a  reason  for  this  measure, 
that  the  river  wns  falling,  and  any  delay  but  increased 
the  difficulty  of  ascending  it.  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  proceeding  of  Mr.  S.  and  deemed  it  unwarrant- 
able by  the  oilicial  relations  in  which  we  stood  to 
each  other,  inasmuch  as  I  was  thereby  deprived  of 
the  services  of  the  surgeon  and  interpreter,  to  which 
I  considered  myself  rightfully  entitled  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  department,  so  tar  as  such  services 
might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  detachment, 
and  to  enable  me  to  execute  my  instructions.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  employed  fut  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition,  and  as  the  execution  of  certain  of  those 
purposes  had  been  separately  assigned  to  me,  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  thai  the  means  provided  for  their  exe- 
cution shoul  1  not  be  withheld  from  me  by  the  power 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted  by  the  department  to 
control;  but  by  this  sudden  and  unadvised  withdraw- 
al of  those  means  out  of  my  reach,  I  was  not  only 
embarrassed  in  the  performance  ol  an  appropriate 
duty,  but  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  inconve- 
nience, and  even  danger,  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  or  intended  by  the  dcptirtment 
in  the  project  of  the  expedition.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  depart  uent  would  require 
soldiers  to  travel  through  such  a  country  as 
this,  and  encounter  the  extraordinary  exposure  and 
danger  incident  to  their  transporting  themselves, 
without  some  provision  of  medical  aid  ;  and  still  less 


could  it  be  deemed  practicable  for  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  effect  a  journey  through  an  unknown,  wild, 
inhospitable  Indian  country,  without  guides  of  any 
kind  tojdirect,  or  an  interpreter,  through  whose  means 
to  obtain  guides  or  necessary  geographical  informs, 
tion.  But  such  was  my  situation  now  ;  I  had  this 
route  to  travel,  of  which  I  neither  knew  the  length 
or  direction,  the  quantity  or  character  of  its  difficul- 
ties, or  the  time  and  means  that  would  be  required 
to  overcome  them.  For  supposing  that  1  mi%s  to  trav- 
el it  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  had  guide;  I  had 
not  made  any  useful  inquiries  respecting  it.  In  this 
embarrassment,  I  would  have  turned  back  and  sought 
another  route  homo  ;  but,  from  the  number  of  rapids 
which  I  had  already  ascended,  I  supposed  there 
could  not  bo  many  more  to  the  summit  of  the  river: 
and  that,  consequently,  it  was  as  easy  to  go  forward 
as  back,  and  particularly  as,  with  my  present  means, 
it  was  less  difficult  to  ascend  than  descend  rapids. 
Moreover,  by  the  route  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  I  could 
not  now  hope  to  reach  fort  Drady  for  a  long  time,  in 
which  apprehensions,  with  the  commanding  officer 
there,  for  my  safety,  as  he  could  not  hear  of  me  af. 
ter  the  return  of  Mr.  S.,  might,  I  supposed,  lead  to 
measures  which  a  more  speedy  return  by  this  route 
might  avert.  And  again.  Dr.  Houghton  informed  me 
jin  his  note  that  he  would  wait  for  me  at  LaJ^nle, 
in  Lake  Superior;  that  we  might  pursue  ffffnoas 
I  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  to  travel  home  with 
me,  that  we  might  make  some  further  examinations 
along  the  lake  :  and,  unless  I  called  there  lor  him, 
he  could  not,  probably,  get  home  this  fall.  These 
consideartions  induced  me  to  continue  the  route,  bad 
as  the  prospect  was  of  finding  it. 

Bulof  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  it  is  subject  of  just  com- 
plaint that  he  has  separated  himself  from  me  at  a 
time  when  I  most  depended  on  him,  and  when, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  unfitness  of  my  men  for 
the  sole  management  of  canoes  on  this  difficult 
route,  he  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  great 
exposure  and  fatijrue  which  I  must  encounter  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  journey  without  hu  mssU- 
tance,  which  he  had  now  withdrawn,  but  which  it 
was  in  his  power  and  was  his  duty  to  afford. 

Had  Mr.  Schoolcraft  told  me  at  Fort  Snelling  ihnt  it 
would  be  best  lor  me  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  alone,  and  on  my  own  resources,  1  might  there 
have  secured  seificienl  resources,  or,  being  relieved 
from  the  escort  duty  of  protection  to  his  party,  I 
might  have  returned  home  by  another  and  less  diffi- 
cult route,  which  I  probably  would  have  done.  But 
by  a  strange  interpretation  or  disregard  of  his  official 
relation  to  the  escort,  he  lias  led  it,  ignorant  of  such 
a  contingency,  into  a  situation  of  difficulty  not  com- 
patible with  its  separate  means  of  resistance,  and 
there  left  it  to  encounter  the  difficulty  as  it  best 
might. 

I  continued  a  fow  miles  above  Mr.  Schoolcraft's 
encampment,  and  stopped  folr  the  night,  having  giv- 
en up  all  hope  and  prospect  of  overtaking  him.  My 
men  having  been  in  rapids  most  of  this  day  also, 
much  worn  out  and  discouraged ;  and  my  canoes 
leaked  badly,  and  could  not  be  repaired  for  want  of 
gum. 

Augusts. — The  river  has  become  so  low  that  wo 
have  to  wade  over  all  the  rapids,  which  seem  to  be 
interminable.  Many  of  them,  to-day,  were  over 
shelving  sandstone  rock  ;  the  fragments  of  which, 
broken  and  strewed  in  the  channel,  have  cut  up  my 
men's  feet,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes,  horribly. 
Made  about  the  same  distance  as  yesterday. 

August  4. — Passed  a  long  expansion  of  the  river, 
grown  over  with  wild  rice,  on  the  cast  side  of  which 
is  an  Indian  village,  of  seven  or  eight  lodges,  with 
gardens  of  potatoes,  squashes,  and  corn,  adjacent. 
This  is  Keppameppa's  permanent  village  ;  but  all 
the  Indians  were  now  absent,  hunting  or  fishing. — 
Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  above  this  village,  we  came 
to  another  expansion,  or  narrow  rice  lake,  five  or 
six  miles  long,  the  upper  end  of  whjf  h  receives  Ox 
river;  the  St.  Croix  coming  in  below  Ox  river,  on 
the  west  side.  From  my  ignorance  of  the  route,  I 
was  near  getting  lost  at  this  place,  by  following  up 
the  wrong  river.  A  broad,  plain  channel,  with  a 
current  all  the  way,  leads  up,  through  the  rice,  to 
the  mouth  of  Ox  river  ;  but  the  St.  Croix,  which  is 
here  the  smaller  of  the  two  rivers,  comes  in,  as  it 
were,  on  one  side  of  the  rice  pond,  and  has  its  mouth, 
in  a  measure,  concealed  by  the  grass  growing  in  it. 
Each  canoe  [lassed  in  succession  to  the  mouth  of  the 
former  river,  without  noticing  the  latter ;  but  I  had 
remarked,  as  1  passed,  an  opening  in  the  woods,  as 
though  a  stream  came  in  ;  and  after  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  wrong  river,  I  went  back,  to  be  satis- 
fied as  to  this  appearance,  and  found  the  stream  ; 
but  from  its  being  smaller  than  the  other,  was  still 
in  doubt  which  to  take,  till   I  had  followed  it  up  a 
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^  abort  distance,  to  a  rapid,  where  I  observed,  oq  a' 
rock  in  the  bottom,  a  little  red  spot,  which  on  ex- 
:.  uminniion,  proved  to  be  red  lead  paint  rubbed  from 
Mr.  S's.  canoe,  which  had  touched  the  rock.  This 
little  circumstance  determined  this  to  be  the  proper 
route,  and  saved  me  from  the  error  of  taking  the 
other  ;  which,  If  I  had  done,  might  have  led  to  fur- 
ther error,  and  been  attended  with  serions  conse- 
quences ;  for,  if  I  had  been  lost  for  many  days  in 
this  poor  country,  till  my  provisions  were  exhausted, 
starvation  would  have  been  almost  inevitable. 

We  do  not  know  what  excuse  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
proposes  to  himself  for  this  unaccountable  and  in. 
humane  desertion  which  is  mentioned  with  so  much 
mildness  by  his  forgiving  companion,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbaih  among  his 
men,  which  he  takes  so  much  pains  to  parade  in  his 
pages,  does  not  weigh  a  feather  with  us  when 
balanced  against  an  act  so  un-Christian-like  :  an  act 
which,  even  in  that  country,  where  life  is  certainly 
held  a  cheaper  commodity  than  it  is  here,  was  re- 
garded with  indignation  and  dismay.  The  escape  of 
Mr.  Allen  was  almost  a  miracle :  for  he  had  not 
only,  with  the  most  inadequate  means,  to  contend 
with  the  well-known  difficulties  of  his  situation — but 
unknown  wholly  to  themselves — his  little  band  were 
travelling  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  liable  | 
to  be  cut  off  at  any  moment.  The  Sauk  and  Fox 
war  had  broken  out  while  the  party  were  far  in  the 
wilderness,  and  scalps  were  in  high  request  in  their 
present  neighborhood.  Our  view  of  this  matter,; 
however,  will  not  prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to 
some  most  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Indian  life  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  book  when  we  again 
return  to  it,  which  we  propose  more  than  once 
to  do.  t 

Naval  Stories,  by  William  Legget.  IVol-lSmo: 
New  York,  CarvilU. — The  Nautical  Tales  and 
Sketches,  now  for  the  first  time  collected  in  this  little 
volume,  have  excited  so  much  attention  in  the  various 
ephemeral  publications,  where  they  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared,  that  we  wonder  at  their  not  having 
been  before  embodied  in  a  durable  form.  The  repu- 
tation of  their  author,  as  one  of  our  most  vigorous 
and  graphic  writers  in  this  kind  of  literature,  will  en. 
sure  their  cordial  reception  in  this  new  guise — nor 
will  they,  with  many,  need  the  recommendation 
conveyed  by  the  following  specimen  of  their  contents. 
It  is  a  thrilling  description  of  an  encounter  at  tea. 

For  more  than  an  hour  did  the  Active  flee  along 
in  this  way,  Uke  a  wild  horse  foaming  and  stretch- 
ing at  his  utmobt  speed,  driven  onward  in  the  van  of 
the  tempest,  and  exposed  to  its  fiercest  wrath.  At 
length,  the  first  fury  of  the  gale  passed  away,  and 
the  wind,  though  still  raging  tempestuously,  swept 
over  with  less  appalling  force.  The  ocean,  now, 
as  if  to  revenge  itself  for  its  constrained  inactivity, 
roused  from  its  brief  repose,  and  swelled  into  billows 
'■.  that  rolled  and  chased  each  other  with  the  wild  glee 
of  ransomed  demons.  Wave  upon  wave,  in  muhi- 
tudinous  confusion,  came  roaring  in  from  astern ; 
and  their  white  crests,  leaping,  and  sparkling,  and 
hissing,  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  scene.  The 
wind,  fortunately,  issued  from  the  right  point,  and 
I  drove  the  Active  towards  her  place  of  destination. 
'  The  dun  pall  of  clouds,  which  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gale  had  totally  overspread  the  heavens, 
except  in  the  quarter  whence  the  blast  proceeded, 
now  began  to  give  way,  and  a  redish  light  shone 
out  here  and  there  in  long  horizontal  streaks,  like 
the  glow  of  expiring  coals  between  the  bars  of  a  fur- 
nace. Though  the  first  dreadful  violence  of  the 
storm  was  somewhat  abated,  it  still  raged  with  too 
'  much  fierceness  and  power  to  admit  of  any  relaxa- 
tion of  vigilance.  The  commander  himself  still  re. 
tained  the  trumpet,  and  every  ofBcer  stood  in  silence 
at  his  station,  clinging  to  whatever  might  assist  him 
to  maintain  his  dimcult  footing. 

"  Light,  oh  S"  cried  the  lookout  on  one  of  the  cau 
heads. 

"  Where  awny  V*  demanded  the  Captain..  ^^^ 

'»  Dead  ahead."  ■  ">. 

'•  What  does  it  look  like,  and  how  far  off?"  shout- 
ed  the  captain,  in  a  loud  and  earnest  voice. 

•■  Can  see  nothing  now,  sir ;  the  glim  is  doused." 

"  Here,  Mr.  Burton,"  cried  the  commander,  *'  take 
.,  this  night  glass ;  jump  aloft  on  the  foreyard,  sir,  and 


sec  if  you  can  make  out  any  object  ahead.  Hurry 
up,  hurry  up,  and  let  me  hear  from  yon  immediately, 
sir  !  Lay  aft  to  the  braces  !  Forecastle,  there !  have 
hands  by  your  staysail  sheets  on  both  sides !  fore- 
yard,  there  I" 

But  before  the  captain  had  finished  his  hail,  the 
voice  of  little  Burton  was  heard,  singing  out,  "sail 
oh!" 

'*  What  does  she  look  like,  and  where  away  ?" 

"  A  large  vessel  lying  to  under  bare  poles — star- 
board yoMr  helm,  sir,  quick — hard  a  starboard,  or 
yeu  will  fall  aboard  of  her  I" 

This  startling  intelligence  was  hardly  communi- 
cated before  the  vessel  descried  from  aloft  loomed 
suddenly  into  sight  from  deck,  through  the  thick 
weather  to  leeward.  Her  dusk  and  shadowv  form 
seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  ocean,  so  suddenly  did  it 
open  to  view,  as  the  driving  mist  was  scattered  for  a 
moment.  She  lay  right  athwart  the  Active's  bows 
and  almost  under  her  fore.foot — as  it  seemed  while 
she  pitched  into  the  trough  of  an  enormous  sea — 
and  the  Active  rode  on  the  ridge  of  the  succeeding 
wave,  which  curled  above  the  chasm,  as  il  to  over 
whelm  the  vessel  beneath. 

"  Starboard  your  helm,  quarter-master  I  hard  a- 
starboard !"  cried  the  commander  ol  the  Active,  in 
a  tone  of  startling  energy. 

••  Starboard  !"  repeated  the  deep  solemn  voice  of 
old  V'angs,  who  stood  on  the  quartcr-neeiings,  his 
tall  figure  propped  against  the  mizzen  rigging,  and 
his  arm  wreathed  round  the  shroud. 

"  Jump  to  the  braces,  men  I"  continued  the  captain 
strenuously — "  haul  in  your  starboard  braces,  haul ! 
— ease  off  your  larboard  !  does  she  come  to,  quarter- 
master I — Fo'castle  there  I  ease  off  your  larboard 
staysail  sheet — let  all  go,  sir  !" 

These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  avail.  The  wheel,  in  the  hands 
of  four  stout  and  experienced  seamen,  was  forced 
swiftly  round,  and  the  effect  of  the  rudder  was  as- 
sisted by  a  pull  of  the  starboard  braces  ;  but  in  such 
a  gale,  and  under  bare  poles,  the  helm  exerted  but 
little  power  over  the  driving  and  ponderous  mass. — 
She  had  headed  off  hardly  a  point  from  her  course, 
when  she  was  taken  up  by  a  prodigious  surge,  and 
borne  onward  with  a  fearful  velocity.  The  catastro- 
phe was  now  inevitable.  In  an  instant  the  two 
ships  fell  together,  their  massive  timbers  crashing 
with  the  fatal  force  of  the  concussion.  A  wild 
shriek  ascended  from  the  deck  of  the  stranger,  and 
woman's  shrill  voice  mingled  with  the  sound.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  uproar  on  board  both  vessels. 
The  Active  had  struck  the  stranger  broad  on  the 
bows,  while  the  bowsprit  of  the  latter,  rushing  in  be 
tween  the  foremast  and  the  starboard  lorerigging  of 
the  Active,  had  snapped  her  shrouds  and  stays,  and 
torn  up  the  bolts  and  chaicplates,  as  if  they  had  been 
thread  and  wire.  Staggering  back  from  the  shock, 
she  was  carried  to  some  distance  by  a  refluent  wave, 
which  suddenly  subsiding,  she  gave  such  a  heavy 
lurch  to  port  that  the  foremast — now  wholly  unsup. 
ported  on  the  starboard  side — snapped  short  off  like 
a  withered  twig,  and  fell  with  a  loud  plash  into  the 
ocean.       -" ; 

"The  foremast  is  gone  by  the  board!**  shouted  the 
officer  of  the  forecastle. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "and  Charles 
Burton  has  gone  with  it !  Fo'castle  there !  Did 
Charles  Burton  come  down  from  the  foreyard  ?" 

"  Burton  !  Burton !  Burton  I"  called  twenty  voices, 
and  "  Burton  !"  was  shouted  loudly  over  the  side  ; 
but  there  was  no  reply ! 

In  the  meanwhile  another  furious  billow  lifted  the 
vessel  on  its  crest,  and  the  two  ships  closed  again, 
like  gladiators,  faint  and  stunned,  but  still  compelled 
to  do  battle.  The  bows  of  the  stranger  this  time 
drove  heavily  against  the  bends  of  the  Active  just 
abaft  her  main-rigging,  and  her  bowsprit  darted 
quivering  in  over  the  bulwarks,  as  if  it  were  the 
arrowy  tongue  of  some  huge  sea  monster.  At  this 
instant  a  wild  sound  of  agony,  between  a  shriek  and 
groan,  was  heard  in  that  direction,  and  those  who 
turned  to  ascertain  its  cause  saw,  as  the  vessels 
again  separated,  a  human  body,  swinging  and  writh. 
ing  at  the  stranger's  bowsprit  head.  The  vessel 
heaved  up  into  the  moonlight,  and  showed  the  face 
ofpoorVangs,  the  quarter-master,  his  back  appar- 
ently crushed  and  broken,  but  his  arms  clasped  round 
the  spar,  to  which  he  appeared  to  cling  with  convni. 
sive  tenacity.  The  bowsprit  had  caught  him  on  its 
end  as  it  ran  in  over  the  Active's  side,  and  driving 
against  the  mizzenmast,  deprived  the  poor  wretch  of 
all  power  to  rescue  himself  from  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion. While  a  hundred  eyes  were  fastened  in  a  gaze 
of  horror  on  the  impaled  seaman,  thus  dangling  over 
the  boiling  ocean,  the  strange  ship  again  reeled  for 
warJ,  as  if  to  renew  the  terrible  encounter.    But  her 
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motion  was  now  slow  and  laboring.  She  was  evi- 
dently settling  by  the  head  ;  she  paused  in  mid  career, 
gave  a  heavy  drunken  lurch  to  starboard,  till  her  lop. 
masts  whipped  against  the  rigging  of  her  antagonist, 
then  rising  slowly  on  the  ridge  of  the  next  wave,  she 
plunged  head  foremost,  and  disappeared  for  ever. — 
One  shriek  of  horror  and  despair  rose  through  the 
storm — one  wild  delirious  shriek  I  The  waters 
swept  over  the  drowning  wretches,  and  hushed  their 
gurgling  cry.  Then  all  was  still  '—all  but  the  rush 
and  whirl  of  waves  as  they  were  suck»d  into  the  vor- 
tex, and  the  voice  of  the  storm  which  howled  its  wild 
dirge  above  the  spot. 

Wc  have  a  score  of  Magazines  upon  our  table 
which,  as  they  have  been  twice  crowded  out  of  our 
list  of  Saturday's  notices,  shall  be  duly  taken  care  of 
during  the  week.  t 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commeree-I 

Vkry  late  from  Mexico. — The  brig  William, 
Capt.  Martin,  which  arrived  on  Saturday  in  the  very 
short  passage  of  16  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  brings 
papers  from  that  city  to  July  2d,  inclusive. 

Almost  the  whole  country  has  declared  for  the 
plan  of  Cuernavaca,  or  for  other  plans  of  similar  im- 
port, i.  e.  for  the  overgrown  power  and  innumerable 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  against  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  the  last  Congress.  We  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  those  reforms  were  too  sweeping  for  the 
infancy  of  the  nation's  enlightenment,  but  the  reaction 
which  has  now  taken  place,  throws  the  country  back 
nearly  to  the  point  where  it  stood  when  it  first  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  There  is  however  no  doubt 
of  the  complete  success  of  the  reaction.  In  addition 
to  the  States  before  mentioned  which  have  fallen  in 
with  the  plan  of  Cuernavaca,  may  be  added  .Mexico. 
Jalisco  and  Morelia,  besides  innumerable  cities  and 
villages  in  every  part  of  the  Republic.  Querctaro, 
which  undertook  to  resist  the  new  order  of  things, 
has  been  entered  and  garrisoned  by  a  large  body  of 
government  troops.  Puebla  was  closely  l>esieged, 
and  may  be  considered  as  fallen.  Thus  far,  no  blood 
has  been  shed,  of  any  consequence,  and  none  proba- 
bly will  be.  The  revolution  is  virtually  finished  al- 
ready. 

A  conducta  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Mexico  on 
the 27th  June. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  had  gone  to  Tacubaya  fer  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  Federal 
District  have  volunteered  a  loan  of  940,U0U  to  the 
government  at  6  per  cent. 

The  Mexico  Fenix,  which  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  dispersed  Congress,  has  been  discontinued. 

The  City  Council  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  SWth  June, 
celebrated  an  Acta,  declaring,  among  other  things, 
that  laws  passed  relative  to  matters  of  religion,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  were  null  and  voitf.  In 
consequence  ol'  this  pronunciamenio,  says  the  Censor 
of  the  22d,  "  the  political  chief,  the  venerable  pa- 
rochial Curate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Chiefship 
of  the  department,  accompanied  by  an  immense  and 
brilliant  concourse  of  people  last  evening  at  G  o'clock, 
opened  tha  Churches  and  Convents  of  this  city  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  unconstitutional  decree 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State." 

Vera  Cruz,  Jcjnk  19. — Under  the  operation  of  the 
late  laws,  the  people  have  seen  the  bishops  and  pre- 
bendaries persecuted, — the  convents  where  they 
used  to  go  to  render  their  adoration  to  God  and 
saints,  shut  up — the  religious  orders  turned  into  the 
streets — the  goods  which  they  possessed  with  a  le- 
gitimate title,  confiscated,  and  applied  to  objects 
different  from  those  for  which  they  were  presented 
— the  temples  seized  by  force,  to  be  appropriated 
to  profane  uses, — and  all  this  has  made  them  think 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Reform  is  De. 
straction.  They  have  therefore  become  alarmed, 
and  put  themselves  upon  the  defensive. 

Mexico,  Jump  13. — At  Peubla  the  civic  militia  are 
deserting,  and  coining  over  in  considerable  parties 
to  the  forces  of  ihc  supreme  government.  These 
forces  are  in  possession  of  the  out  posts,  and  with 
1500  men  under  the  command  of  St.  Bnngas,  will 
soon  terminate  the  resistance  of  the  factious  without 
bloodshed.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  town 
is  already  great,  and  as  many  families  as  can,  are 
leaving  it. 

Mexu-o,  June  18 — The  dissidents  at  Puebala  are 
driven  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  will 
very  soon  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Govern, 
mcnt.  [There  appears  to  have  been  very  little  loss 
of  life. J 

Vera  Cruz,  Juke  16.— The  honorable  Congress, 
which  was  called  together  for  the  ISth  olt.,  has  not 
convened,  and   probably   will  not ;  for  of  the  Repre. 
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sentatives,  besides  those  composing  the  Council  of 
the  Government^  some  arc  in  Mexico,  others  in  Pu. 
ebla,  which  has  dechtred  against  the  supreme  Govern, 
nient  of  the  Union,  others  in  the  parts  of  the  State, 
which  have  declared  against  the  reforms  that  have 
been  enacted. 

Mexico,  June  12. — Of  the  measures  of  Congress 
which  have  excited  the  greatest  disapprobation,  one 
is  the  confiscation  of  the  properly  of  the  Duke  de 
Monte  Leone. 

ToiiicA,  June  7. — Generals  Moctezuma  and  Cor- 
tazar  have  embraced  the  cuuse  of  religion  and  ot  the 
towns  that  have  proclaimed  it,  thus  disappointing  the 
hopes  o{  the  enemies  of  order. 

Mexico,  Junr  15. — Only  30  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  pronunciamento  of  the  town  of  Cucmavaca, 
and  already  almost  the  whole  republic  has  fallen  in 
with  the  plan. 

Mexico,  June  13. — An  uninterrupted   series  of 
pronunciamentos  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  Cuernavaca, 
shows   in    the   clearest  manner  the   state  of  public 
opinion  relative  to  the   laws  of  proscription  and  ra 
pid  reform. 

Mexico,  June  10. — The  documents  which  we  in- 
sert, show  that  the  town  of  Acapuico,  Costa  Ciiica, 
and  the  whole  South,  is  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government. 

TusTLA,  May  30. — The  Rev.  Bishop  left  San  Oris- 
tobal  on  the  23d  inst.  via  Palengue,  in  compliance 
with  the  decree  ot  the  General  Cungresa  of  April 
22d,  banishing  him  from  the  Republic. 


Two  DATS  LATEK  FRoii  Enoland. — By  the  V^if' 
ginian,  Capt.  Harris,  we  have  received  our  regular 
files  of  English  papers  to  the  7th  of  June  inclusive 
They  contain  no  news  of  moment. 

A  bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  abolish 
iBiprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  and 
to  amend  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  :  also  a  bill 
to  render  uniform  the  execution  of  wills,  and  of  all 
deeds  relating  to  personal  property :  and  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  cnfranchiscinciit  of  copyholds,  and  to 
bring  gradually  all  lands  in  England  and  Wales  under 
the  same  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  "respecting  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
rivers  thereof."  After  a  short  discussion  the  hon. 
member  withdrew  his  motion,  on  the  understanding 
that  Government  would  immediately  take  up  the 
subject. 

Speaking  of  the  present  condition  of  parties,  the 
Times  says — 

It  is  clear  from  the  deprecatory  tone  adopted  by 
Lord  Grey  towards  the  close  of  his  speech  in  reply 
to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and  when  speaking  of  possi- 
ble conclusions  between  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  that  the  noble  Earl  is  conscious  of  holding 
the  reigns  of  power  no  otherwise  than  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  that  whether 
in  cues  of  local  or  general  reforms — whether  in  that 
of  the  Warwick  election  Bill  or  of  the  promised 
measure  for  the  reform  of  the  Cnurch  of  Ireland — the 
determination  of  the  Tory  Lords  is,  that  nothing 
siiall  be  done  which  Ministers  propose  to  do.  Lord 
Grey  and  his  party  have  already  avowed  their  fear  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  propriety  of  yielding  to 
their  wishes.  The  House  will  give  the  Ministers 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  Submission,  but  is  this  a  po. 
sition  for  any  Minister   with  a  heart    in  his  body  to 


stand  on  ? 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  is,  we  believe  it  is  now  fixod, 
to  proceed  some  time  hence  to  the  East  Indies  as 
Governor  of  Bombay,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  who  comes  home 

Mr.  Grant  is  Judge  Advocate,  and  one  of  the 
Members  for  Finsbury.  We  have  not  heard  wheth- 
er there  be  any  foundation  for  the  rumoured  appoint, 
ment  of  the  Earl  of  Ranuor  to  the  Post  Otfice. — 
[Courier.]  •    ,  .  .r  .<  , 

We  mentioned  yesterday  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bow. 
RiNQ  from  Paris  with  the  Ordonnance.  By  that  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  the  prohibition  hes  been  re- 
moved against  importing  cotton  twist,  which  is  hence 
forth  to  be  admitted,  paying  a  duty  of  from  seven  to 
eight  francs  the  kilogramme.  This  change  will  take 
place  on  Sept.  1st.  Caohemcre  shawls  manufactur. 
cd  out  of  Europe  are  to  be  admitted,  paying  a  duly 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Lace  made  of 
cotton  is  to  be  admitted  paying  the  same  duty  as  lace 
mad*  of  thread,  namely,  five  per  cent,  on  the  value. 


Iron  cables  are  among  ths  things  admitted  paying  the 
same  duty  as  iron  in  bars.  Watches,  Russia  leather, 
rum,  are  also  among  the  articles  now  admitted  into 
France  on  the  payment  of  duties.  Various  articles, 
such  as  raw  and  dyed  silk,  skins,  &c.,  are  also  to  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  on  the  payment  of  certain 
duties.  The  tonnage  duties  on  British  vessels  is  re- 
duced  from  3fr.  75c.  to  Ifr.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  more  liberal  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  which  we  hope  to  see  much 
extended. 

[From  the  iMndon  Times,  June  7.] 
We  have  received,  by  express,  the  Paris  papers  of 
Thursday.  The  Monitenr  states,  that  the  French 
Government  had  received  all  the  ratifications  of  the 
quadripartite  treaty  signed  in  London  on  the  22d 
of  April.  The  .fottrnal  de»  Debatg  giACS  a  sum. 
mary  of  last  Monday's  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  taken  from  the  Timet  of  Tuesday, 
which  had  been  received  at  the  office  of  that  paper 
from  London,  by  express.  The  anxiety  in  the  political 
circles  in  Paris,  and  the  Bourse,  about  the  result  of 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  on  Monday,  and  had  given  rise  to 
many  rumors  on  that  subject.sjme  of  which  had  atTect. 
ed  the  prices  of  the  funds.  The  news  from  England, 
and  from  Portugal  through  FJnglsnd,  had,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  occasioned  an  unusual  bustle  at 
the  Bourse  on  Thursday,  The  holders  of  Migurlite 
scrip  had  in  vain  exerted  themselves  to  get  ridot  their 
blank  paper  at  any  price.Great  efforts  were  used  on  the 
other  hand,  to  persuade  them  thai  the  Miguelite  loan 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Queen's  Government. 
Some  of  the  papers  publish  an  official  account,  by 
General  Voirol,  commander  ad  interim  at  Algiers, 
3f  an  attack  made  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops, 
on  the  tribe  of  the  Hadjoutes,  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated  depredations  committed  by  the  latter  on  the 
Beni  Khulil,  a  tribe  who  are  in  alliance  with  the 
French.  The  Hadjoutes  were  defeated  and  di^pers- 
ed,  and  their  goods  and  cattle  taken  and  made  over 
to  the  Beni  Klialil.  Thc-e  papers  have  no  foreign 
news  of  any  importance  besides  that  which  relates  to 
England  and  Portugal. 

The  Moniteur  Algtrine  of  the  24th  ult.  contains 
the  following  order  of  the  day  of  Lieutenant-Geiicr- 
al  Voirol : — •*  The  Lieutenant  General  commanding, 
nd  interim.  Corps  of  Occupation  of  Algiers,  makes 
known  to  the  army  anew  exploit  of  the  brave  garri- 
son of  Boujela.  On  the  29th  of  April,  they  Knbyles 
having  advanced  to  attack  our  working  partiess  on 
the  side  of  the  plain,  the  superior  officer  ordered  the 
squadron  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  Africa 
to  inarch  againct  ihem,  vupportcd  by  several  compa- 
nies of  Zoaree.  These^movenicnts,  efTccted  with 
great  promptitude,  were  attended  with  complete  sue 
cess.  The  Kabyles  were  overtaken  and  massacred 
by  the  cavalry.  The  few  who  escaped  from  them 
fell  by  the  balls  and  bayonets  of  the  Zoares." 

A  letter  from  Algiers  has  the  following: — "  When 
I  arquaiuted  you  with  the  treaty  conducted  between 
Abdi*l  Kader  and  General  Desmichets,  I  warned  you 
against  considering  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  perfect 
tranquility  of  the  natives.  My  apprehensions  have 
just  been  realized  by  the  necessity  for  driving  back 
the  Hadjoutes  to  the  center  of  their  tribe.  About 
300  horsemen  of  the  plain  joined  our  cavalry,  but 
they  did  aot  act  with  great  energy,  which  must  be 
[attributed  to  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  natives 
tare  kept  with  regard  lo  our  remaining  in  Africa. — 
We  killed  60  of  the  enemy,  and  burnt  one  Douar. — 
On  our  side,  we  had  five  men  more  or  lesa  danger- 
ously wounded." 

Smugglin(f. — A  novel  attempt  at  smuegling  was 
lately  detected  in  France.  A  waggon  with  five 
horses,  laden  with  enormous  masses  of  stone,  was 
stopped  while  entering  the  town  of  Lille,  and  upon 
breaking  some  of  the  stone  there  were  found  to  have 
been  hollowed,  and  filled  with  cotton  twist  and  Cng- 
ish  net.  I'he  waggon  was  conducted  to  the  Cus 
om-house,  and  the  driver  sent  to  prison.  It  appears 
the  waggon  and  horses  had  been  hired  for  this  expe 
dition,  and  that  the  owner  was  a  total  stranger  to  the 
fraud. 


Later  from  Europe. — By  the  Caledonia  from  Li- 
verpool, London  papers  of  16th  June  are  received. 

The  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  Don  Carlos, 
had  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Roads,  on  board  the  Bri- 
tish line-of-battle-ship  Donegal.  He  had  not  landed, 
as  it  was  not  yet  determined  what  disposition  was  to 
bemadeofhim.  ,"■',. 

As  the  Donegal  left  Liibon,  she  spoke  the  British 
frigate  Stag,  going  into  Cascaes  bay  for  provisions. 


and  having  on  board  Don  Miguel  and  his  suit,  with 
whom,  after  victualling,  she  was  to  proceed  to  Genoa. 

Thus  the  two  disturbers  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese  Peninsula  being  disposed  of,  the  Govern, 
m'ents  of  the  two  countries  would  be  more  at  leisure 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  needful  reforms.  A 
commencement,  it  will  be  seen — so  far  as  decreet 
go — had  been  made  in  Portugal. 

A  Paris  paper,  having  published  a  long  article  to 
prove  that  though  war  might  decide  political,  it 
eould  not  and  should  not  financial  questions,  and 
hence  argued  that  the  loans  contracted  in  1833  for 
Don  Miguel,  must  be  respected  and  paid  by  Donna 
Maria's  government — the  Chevalier  de  Lima,  Portu- 
guese Minister  in  Paris,  published  an  answer,  in 
which,  referring  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  Regency 
in  the  name  of  Donna  Maria,  in  1830,  declaring  that 
no  loans  raised  by  Don  Miguel  would  be  respected 
by  the  Portuguese  nation,  he  affirms  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  alter  the  decision,  and  that  assuredly 
Donna  Maria  would  not  re-imburse  a  loan,  of  which 
the  proceeds  had  been  spent  in  resisting  her  hgiti. 
mate  authority. 

Spain  had  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  negotiating  r 
small  loan  with  the  house  of  Rothschild;  upon 
which  occasion  le  premier  baron  Juif,  as  the  great 
banker  is  called  by  the  Paris  wits,  visited  London, 
in  order  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  English  capi- 
talists, in  pui'ing  the  finances  of  Spain  upon  a  proper 
footing. 

Parliament  was  in  session,  and  mainly  occupied 
about  the  Poor  Jawp — which  the  Times  complains 
absorb  a  time  mat  might  be  more  usefully  given  to 
the  Tiihe  bills,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters. 

[From  the  London  Times  of  June  16.] 
The  private  letters  by  the  Donegal  frigate,  which 
left  Lisbon  on  the  2d  instaui,  with  Don  Carlos  on 
board,  arc  highly  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  Portugal.  A  decree,  it  appears  has  been  issued, 
convoking  the  Cortes  of  that  country  for  the  15th 
of  August ;  another  for  suppressing  all  the  orders  of 
friars,  and  applying  the  reveiiues  ot  the  monasteries 
to  the  service  ofihe  State  ;  and  a  third  for  depriving 
the  Douro  Company  of  all  its  exclusive  privileges. 
Aiiiung  the  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  represen- 
tative system  of  government  in  Portugal,  is  a  decree 
for  excluding  from  the  Upperlloase  aU  those  noblemen 
who  have  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  ot  Miguel. 
Less  danger  seems  to  be  apprehended  now  that  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes  has  taken  place,  from  the 
consequeiises  of  political  intrigue  in  Portugal,  and 
it  is  hoped,  even  with  respect  to  the  most  turbulent 
and  enterprizing  of  the  rival  cemmanders,  thai  all 
will  now  settle  down  quietly. 

Paris,  Saturday  i  o'clock  P.  Af.— A  courier  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Madrid,  bearer  of  despatches 
of  the  7th  inst.  for  the  French  Government,  and  of 
the  Madrid  Gazette  up  to  that  date.  The  latter  has 
a  long  decree  ofthe  Regent,  regulating  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  It  appears  by  despatches,  that  some  se- 
rious riots  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  4th  or  5th,  at 
the  principal  theatre,  arising  from  the  discontent  ex- 
pressed  ;here  by  some  pan  of  the  audience  in  conse 
quence  of  what  they  chose  to  consider  the  le- 
nient way  in  which  Don  Carlos  and  his  pretensions 
had  been  disposed  of.  A  strong  military  force  was 
called  into  the  theatre,  but  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  something  like  order  wa«  at  length  re- 
stored. The  disturbance  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  inside  of  the  theatre.  Tranquillity  remained  un- 
interrupted  out  of  doors  up  to  the  departure  of  the 
courier. 

The  Journal  de  Smyrne  of  the  10th  ult.  states, 
after  accounts  from  Samoa  of  the  4th,  thai  a  great 
part  of  the  population  were  looking  anxiously  for 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  sent  out  by  the  Porte, 
and  were  prepared  to  submit  the  instant  it  arrived. 
Logothett  had  lost  his  influence,  and  had  retired 
with  a  few  followers  to  the  fortress  of  Tigani,  to 
the  South  of  Vathi,  whence  he  would  effect  his  ee. 
cape  as  soon  as  the  squadron  arrived. 

1  he  Austrian  Observer  of  the  4th  inst.  has  the 
following  of  the  20th  ult.  from  Constan.inople— "We 
learn  from  Smyrna  that  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Hassan  Bey,  composed  of  one  frigate,  two 
sloops,  four  brigs,  two  schooners,  and  five  cutters, 
arrived  off  Samoa  on  the  5th,  and  that  a  Turkish 
officer  had  landed  to  demand  the  submission  of  the 
inhabitants.    It  was  generally  hoped  thai  u  would 
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not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreuie  measures,  and 
that  aubmission  would  be  made  without  resistance. 
A  letter  dated  Tripoli,  April  25,  contains  the  lol- 
lowing  : — "  Mebemet,  chief  of  the  rebels,  and  ne- 
phew  ot  Ali  Facha,  being  without  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  being  con> 
sequently  unable  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  he  has 
raised  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  supreme  power, 
is  engaged  in  contriving  means  of  flight,  in  order  to 
escape  the  punishment  which  he  knows  will  be  in. 
evitable  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  legitimate 
Sovereign,  Ali  Pacha.  All  his  followers  arc  equally 
discouraged." 

It  is  matter  of  complaint  in  various  English  pa- 
pers and  periodicals,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
his  "  fiery  habits  of  debate,  and  his  love  of  victory 
in  discussion,**  lowers  the  tone  of  habitual  self.com. 
mand  and  dignified  restraint  which  heretofore  cha. 
racterized  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
■  Among  ttie  recent  deaths  in  England,  is  that  of 
Rudolph  Aekerman,  well  known,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  publisher  of  various  works  of  taste.  He 
was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  emigrated  to  London,  where 
he  followed  for  a  time  the  trade  to  which  he  was 
bred,  ol  a  coach-builder,  and  carriage.draftsman. 
By  this  latter  branch,  he  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  artists,  and  thence  was  led  to  commence  busi. 
ness  as  a  print.8eller.  He  was  a  munificent  pub. 
Usher. 

A  panorama  of  New  York  was  about  to  be  exki- 
bited  in  London,  at  the  last  dates ;  that  of  the  "  Falls 
of  Niagara"  attracted  crowds.  Among  the  shows 
of  that  city,  we  observe  one  advertiHed  as  •'  The 
Breathing  Napoleon.     It  is  thus  described  : 


SUMMARY. 

Speck  of  akother  Indian  War. — The  National 
Gazette  of  last  evening  has  the  following  paragraph. 

Letters  have  been  received  in  this  city  from  Gene- 
ral Leavensworth's  head  quarters  on  the  south-west- 
em  frontier,  near  the  Arkansas  river,  dated  17th  June. 
This  portion  of  that  fine  command  has  the  prospect, 
it  would  seem,  of  an  active  campaign.  The  Pawnees 
will  make  peace  when  compelled  to  do  to.  We  give 
an  extract. 

"  The  dragoons  are  crossing  and  we  have  thus 
commenced  the  campaign.  Since  the  1st  of  May, 
300  miles  of  road  have  been  completed.  The  dra- 
goons  are  moving  upon  it  to  make  a  peace  with  ihc 
Pawncss.  We  expect  to  find  them  about  6  or  700 
miles  from  here,  and  will  have  a  peace  with  them,  if 
we  have  to  fight  for  it.  They  are  killing  our  citizens 
daily,  and  robbing  every  one  they  can  find." 

A  wharf  at  the  north  part  oi  the  city  of  Boston,  on 
which  nearly  800  tons  of  coal  and  some  lumber  were 
piled,  gave  way  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  with  all 
its  superincumbent  load,  slid  into  the  water — which 
is  about  17  feet  deep — so  that  the  unfortunate  owner 
of  the  coal  will  lose  it  wholly.    " '\. .      •  '  .i.; 

The  public  hoaors  which  were  paid  in  Philadet 
phia  on  Tuesday  to  the  memory  of  Lafayette,  says 
the  National  Gazette,  drew  a  large  part  of  the  city 
population  into  the  streets,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  spectators  from  the  country.  Many  of  the 
•hops  were  closed,  and  business  was  eenerally  bus. 
j»ended  during  some  hours.  No  American  city 
could  furnish  a  Procession  of  a  more  imposing 
character  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  bearing  of 
the  men." 

Congress  appropriated,  at  its  late  session,  ten 
thouMand  dollart  as  prize  money  to  the  oflicers  and 
crew  of  the  private  armed  brig  General  Arnutiong, 
or  to  their  legal  representatives. 

Lkianon  SpkiNos. — A   new  Post-Office  is  estab- 
lished  mt    the  Springs,   named "  Columbia    Hall, 
Colambla  county,  N.  Y. — Henry  Hull,  Postmaster. 

~  Conaeeration. — On  the  12th  of  July,  the  new  and 
elegant  edifice  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Smith  Pyne,  formerly  of  New  York,  was  consecrat. 
ed  to  the  worship  of  Almiohty  God,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Browaell. — [Churchman.] 


Packet  Suip  Independence. — Another  new  and 
magnificent  ship  has  just  been  added  to  the  Liver- 
pool lino  of  GrituU,  Miaturn  ^  Co.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  an  hour  on  board  yesterday,  and 
were  truly  gratified  in  examining  so  fine  a  vessel, 
so  complete  in  all  her  parts,  and  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  numerous  passengers, 
both  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  steerage  ;  and  of  stowing 
a  large  cargo  without  sacrificing  the  qualities  of  a 
fast  sailer. 

The  Independence,  built  by  Smith  &  Demon,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Nye,  is  of  the  burthen  of 
730  tons,  the  largest  merchant  ship  but  one  proba 
bly — the  Washington  of  this  port — in  the  United 
States  ;  and  yet  when  launched  she  will  not,  it  is 
calculated,  draw  more  than  14  feet  water.  Her  ex- 
treme length  is  141  feet,  and  her  beam  34.  Her 
deck,  save  in  its  shear,  is  like  that  of  a  frigate.  The 
arrangement  of  the  quarter  deck  is  excellent :  with- 
out being  lumbered,  it  has  every  convenience  for 
keeping  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  the  man  at  the 
wheel  from  unnecessary  exposure  ;'combined  with 
an  ice  house  capable  of  stowing  two  tons  of  ice,  and 
with  other  modern  improvements.  The  cabin,  of  great 
length  and  height,  has  15  or  18  double  state  rooms, 
separated  from  the  dining-room  by  partitions  of  curled 
and  birdseye  maple  and  satin  wood  of  unsurpassed 
beauty.  The  polish  given  to  these  woods  exceeds 
any  thing  we  have  before  seen ;  and  this  polish,  we 
were  assured,  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  damp  sea 
air.  The  polishers  were  Messrs.  Stackhouse  & 
Devereux.  The  joiner's  work  is  by  Mr.  Lat- 
tou.  Among  many  comforts  in  the  state  rooms  is 
a  spirit  lamp,  so  hung  as  to  preserve  always  its  ver- 
tical  position.  The  ladies  cabin,  amidships,  is  most 
comfortably  and  tastefully  furnished.  Altogether, 
it  is  very  tempting,  certainly,  to  think  that  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
good  treatment  irom  her  gentlemanly  commander, 
and  of  a  passage  much  shorter  than  was  made  be- 
fore the  packet  lines  of  this  city  were  csublished — 
one  might  just  step  on  board  such  a  magnificent 
floating  palace  as  this — make  a  tour  in  Europe,  and 
be  back  in  time  to  vote  against  the  perish  credit 
perish  commerce  candidates  in  November.  The 
hard  fates  forbid  us  such  enjoyment,  but  wo  do  not 
the  less  say,  "God  speed"  to  the  gallant  ship  and  all 
who  may  "  go  down  to  the  sea"  in  her. 

Pennsylvania,  too,  it  seems,  from  the  annexed 
paragraph,  may  add  gold  to  her  more  valuable  pro. 
ducts  of  iron,  &c. 

Gold  Region  of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  stated  in  the 
Lancas'er  Journal,  that  veins  ef  gold  having  large 
depositee,  have  been  found  in  that  country,  which 
are  thought  to  be  as  rich  as  any  mine  in  the  South 
With  her  Iron  and  Coal,  her  veins  of  Gold,  and  above 
all,  her  hardy  and  industrious  population,  the  Key 
stone  State  must  ever  continue  to  be  a  great  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

Shipwreck. Yesterday    afternoon,     says     the 

Charleston  Courier  of  the  17th  inst.,  the  French  brig 
Edward  Eulalie,  Capt.  B.  Frebourg,  arrived  ofT  the 
bar  in  23  days  from  Laguna.  The  E.  was  bound  to 
Havre,  with  a  cargo  of  dyewood.  The  first  nig.'it 
out,  in  a  gale,  sprung  the  foremast  and  botii  lower 
yards,  which  caused  them  to  make  tor  this  port  to  re- 
fit. At  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  spoke  one  ot 
our  pilot  boats.  One  of  the  pilots  from  her  came  on 
board  and  inquired  her  draft  of  water — was  inform- 
ed  she  drew  12  feet  4  inches.  He  stated  to  the  Cap- 
tain he  could  not  take  charge  of  her  in  consequence 
of  his  branch  being  for  less  water,  but  directed  him 
to  another  boat  theu  near  by,  on  board  of  which  there 
was  a  full  branch  pilot.  Capt.  F.  bore  away  and 
spoke  him — requested  him  to  come  on  board,  which 
he  refused  to  do,  saying — there  is  not  water  enougl 
on  the  bar  now.  I  will  come  tomorrow  and  bring  you 
in.  At  half  past  1  o'clock  this  morning,  while  lying 
off  and  on,  going  in  stays,  struck  on  the  North 
Breakers,  beat  over  into  water,  and  sunk.  They  had 
not  time  to  save  any  thing,  being  indebted  to  the  pi 
lots  of  the  Cora  and  Georgia,  (who  took  them  off 
the  wreck,)  for  a  sufficiency  of  clothing  to  cover 
them. 


Mr.  EowAEo  EvEEETT  has  consented,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  young  men  of  Boston,  to  deliver  an  ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  Lafayette. 

The  New  York  Untvertity. — The  following  were 
the  subjects  of  the  orations  delivered  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  on  Wednesday  last 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  the  conferring  of 
degrees  on  the  orators,  who  composed  the  senior 
class. 

1.  "  Quo  didicisee 

Nisi  rupto  jecore  exierit  raprificus." 

2-  Sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue,  R.  K.  Crosby, 
of  this  city. 

3.  Influence  of  fictitious  writings,  Mathew  V.  B. 
Fowler,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

4.  Natural  evil  not  inconsistent  with  divine  be- 
nevolence, William  R.  Gordon,  New  York  city. 

6.  Decision  ol  Character,  Washington  Judah, 
New  York  city. 

6.  Discovery  of  Truth,  Samuel  Kellogg,  New 
York  city. 

7.  The  harmony  of  intellectual  and  moral  culti- 
vation, A.  H.  Lambeti,  South  Reading,  Mass. 

8.  Popular  education  the  best  safeguard  for  free 
institutions,  Wm.  McMurray,  jr.  New  York  city. 

9.  Females  of  the  American  Revolution,  Corne- 
lius Matthews,  New  York  city. 

■  ^  ; .  I 

Mtlitary. — At  an  election  held  in  the  Seetutd  Regi-| 
ment  New  York  State  Artillery  on  the  17th  inst.,! 
Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Heelaa,  was  unammouslyl 
elected  Colonel,  vice  Smmutl  J,  Hunt,  Esq.,  electedl 
Brigadier  General.  I 

Brooklyn. — The  Common  Council  have  purcliasejl 
two  acres  of  ground  situsted  at  the  junction  ol  Fultoia 
and  Joralamon  streets,  opposite  to  Duflon's  laveml 
as  the  site  for  their  City  Hall,  and  for  which  thew 
have  given  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I 

Something  nitw  in  the  wat  or  Amusemknt  iM 
promised  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  sronaut,  in  an  exi 
Aibition  to  be  opened  by  him  at  Euterpean  Hall.  ll 
promises  to  be  singularly  attractive,  but  not  a  wor^ 
is  said  of  its  nature  or  form.  '         I 

M.  Pouliney,  President  ol  the  Bank  of  Maryl 
land  at  the  time  of  its  failure,  is  under  indictmeni 
for  alleged  dishonesty  in  administering  the  conceral 
of  that  bank.  H 

(Cr  We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  from  Littfl 
Egg  Harbor,  that  the  British  ship  Henry  Grattan,  .v 
days  from  Londonderry,  Iwund  to  Philadelphia,  wifl 
whiskey,  200  tons  of  coal,  and  18U  passengers,  rfl 
ashere  on  Long  Beach,  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  tH 
19th  inst.,  and  a  very  heavy  sea  running  nt  thr  timH 
the  ship  bilged.  Shortly  after  grounding,  the  Capt4^| 
succeeded  in  getting  ashore  for  assistance  :  the  in^H 
had  her  masts  cut  awuy,  to  keep  the  vessel  ir^M 
rolling.  On  Sunday,  the  2Uth,  the  Wreckmaster  8^| 
cecded  in  landint;  all  the  passengers  and  crew  a^M 
on  the  beach.  The  passengers  are  in  great  disire^| 
One  of  the  crew  was  badly  hurt  by  the  falling  of  ^| 
mast.  The  ship  and  cargo  is  a  total  loss.  Sails  ^H 
rigging  saved  in  a  damaged  state.  Mr.  Wilson  i^| 
thcr  states:,  that  the  Mate  with  the  Captain  were  ^M 
low :  took  the  ship's  boat  with  4C  passengers,  ^M 
states,  from  the  ship,  about  6  o'clock  ^| 
Saturday,  witliout  any  oars,  rudder  or  8{^| 
for  the  beach,  the  current  set  them  in  and  uver^H 
breakers,  and  it  was  supposed,  at  Eggharfoour,^| 
hands  would  be  lost.  The  mat«  got  four  ot  the  |^| 
sengers  to  stand  up  on  the  seats  and  bold  up  a  b^H 
ket  for  a  nil.  The  wind  blowing  on  the  beach,  t^H 
went  through  all  the  breakers,  and  succe^^l 
in  landing  on  Tucker's  beach  at  1  o'clock  on  S^H 
day  night,  all  safe.  ^^M 

The  report  of  Cholera  at  Montreal,  is  rurro^H 
down  uiK>n  the  authority  of  agentleiaaii  who  left^H 
city  on  Saturday  last.  ^^M 

"  He  says  that  eight  or  ten  deaths  had  ooci^^| 
among  the  emigrants  imdor  the  sheds  provido^^H 
them,  which  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  ^^M 
or  three  citizens  also  died  suddenly  of  Cholera  ^^| 
bus,  or  perhaps  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  yet  there ^^H 
nothing  to  warrant  the  alarm  which  appeared  I^^H 
felt  uiong  the  road,  and  which  seems  to  be  sprii^^l 
up  in  this  city."  ^^H 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  12th  inst.  makes  tu^^| 
gion  to  the  existence  of  Cholera  in  that  town  ;  I^^H 
the  weekly  list  of  deaths  for  the  week  endin^^H 
mat.,  fix  o\il  oi  forty-thret  deaths,  arc  reported  ^^| 
Cholera.;  ^H 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Report  of  the  Board  oj    Visitera  to    the   Military 
Academy. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1834. 
To  the  Secretary  of  iVar  : — 8ir :  In  compliance 
witii  your  re(iuc8t,  tlie  undursigncd  have  a  tended, 
aa  a  Board  ot  Visitors  during  the  (;eneruicXHnunution, 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  just  conclude 
ed,  and  have  "  directed  their  inquiries  to  a  full  and 
free  investigation  in  regard  to  th«  course  of  mstruc. 
tion,  both  military  and  acientific,  and  to  the  internal 
police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institu- 
tiun."  That  these  several  objects  of  inquiry  might 
be  attended  to  as  thoroughly  and  successfully  as 
possible,  the  Board,  at  its  organization,  referred 
them  to  separate  committees,  who  have  presented 
full  reports  with  regard  to  them,  accompanied  by 
some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  insti* 
tution.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  forwarded  to 
you,  and  the  Board  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you 
j  to  them  for  details,  while  they  contine  their  joint  re. 
port  to  a  general  and  brief  view  of  the  present  con- 
jdition  of  the  Academy. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Professors,  and  the  assiduity  and 
I  proficiency  of  their  pupils,  were  tested  by  an  exami- 
I  nation,  on  the  several  subjects,  extending  over  eleven 
|days,  and  continued  for  each  day  eight  hours. 

The  sciences  not  strictly  professional,  included  in 
Itbese  examinations,  were  mathematics,  taught  here 
Ifrom  the  elements  of  arithmetic  to  the  profound 
Itheorems  af  the  integral  calculus — natural  philoso- 
|piiy,  including  mechanics  and  astronomy — chcniis. 
try,  in  connection  with  mineralogy  and  geology — 
ind,  lastly,  rhetoric,  and  moraJ  and  political  science. 
The  subjects  of  professional  study  are  civil  and 
jlitary  engineering,  and  infantry  and  artillery  iac> 
lies,  with  the  last  of  which  are  connected  ballistics 
^nd  pryotechny. 

A  part  of  the  first  two  years  is  devoted  to  the 
Itudy  of  the  French  language,  with  which  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  is  required  of  the  Cadet. 

Lastly,  great  attention  is  very  properly  paid,  in 
lis  Academy,  to  the  art  of  drawing,  of  which   the 
|ractical  applications  arc  so   frequent  and  important 
the    military  profession. 

The  subjects  combined,  certainly  constitute  an 
|xcellent  preparatory  education  for  ofHcers  of  the 
rmy,  and  the  examinations  proved  that  they  were 
ithfully  and  skilfully  taugiit.  Marked  inequalities 
|ere  indeed  observed  in  the  proficiency  of  the  Ca. 
i\a,  and  defects  remain  to  be  corrected  in  the  or- 
inization  of  some  of  the  departments,  but  still  the 
(hibitioii  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  suiislactory  and 
j-aiifying. 

Frequent  opportunities  were  presented  to  the  Board 

witnessing  the  practical  skill  of  the  corps  in  in- 

itry   and  artillery  exorcises,   and  their    fine  and 

^dier.like  appearance  in   the  ranks,  and  the  accu- 

cy  with  which  they  executed  their  various  evolu- 

IS,  proved  that  this  essential  part  of  tiie  duties  of 

[ilitary  Academy  was  sedulously  attended  to  by 

\\a  officers  and  cadets. 

^he  discipline  of  the  institution  was  carefully  ex- 
lined  in  its  various  bearings,  and  the  Board  have 
\«on  to  think  that  it  is  in  an  excellent  slate.     The 
^s  seem  to  be  executed   wiih  a  stern  regard  to  the 
of  the  service,  yet  with  a  kind  and  paternal  feel- 
and  the  officers  and  professors  are  believed  to 
generally  both  beloved  and  respected, 
pie  internal  police  of  the  institution  was  found  to 
Carefully  attended  to.    The  rooms  in  the  barracks, 
jpicd  by  the  cadets,  exhibited  a  gratifying  ap- 
rance  of  neatness  and  order,  while,  at  the  same 
e,  they  give  rise  to  regret,  on  account  of  the  in. 
]uaie  accommodations  ff\\\c\\  they    offer.     The 
table  is  well  supplied  with  plain,  but  good  and 
klesoine  food.     In  the   event  of  sickness,  which 
■Board  are  happy  to  find  has  been    lately  of  rare 
|irr«ncc,  suitable  and  comfortable  accnmmoda- 
are    provided    at    the    hospital,    with  the   best 
cal  attendance. 

le  Board   directed    an  inquiry    to  be  instituted, 

as   much    minuteness  as  circumstances  would 

It,  into  ilie  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution.    The 

It,  which  will  be  tound  fully  detailed  in  one  of 

[eports  sent  herewith,  is,  that  the  accounts  are 

'  in  a  correct  and   satisfactory  manner — that  the 

iditures  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 

^ations — and  that  a  proper  attention  is  paid   to 

jmy  in  the  expenses  of  every  kind.     To  prevent 

Ivagance   in  the   cadets,  there  is  a  regulation 

prohibits  to  them  the    possession  or  use  of 

|y,  or  expenditure  of  it,  except  with  the  consent 

|e  superintendent,    who  stands,  with  regard  to 

in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  who,  it  is  believ- 

rercises  his  authority  with  enlightened  discre. 

whole  investigation  of  the  Board,  led  them    to 


the  conclusion  that  the  Military  Academy  is  a  most 
valuable  and  eseential  part  ot  the  army  establishment 
of  the  UnitCG  States  ;  that,  at  a  cost  so  low  as  not  ex. 
ceeding  tha:  of  a  second  rate  man-of-war,  it  prepares, 
and  can  spread  over  the  wliule  country,  ofRceru  in. 
iitructcd  aiid|  capable  of  giving  int>truotion  in  the  mi- 
litary art ;  and  thus,  without  the  danger  arising  to 
liberty  from  large  standing  arniiof  in  time  of  peace, 
enables  the  Government  to  fulfil  t^  duty  which  the 
Constitution  so  solemnly  enjoiiM,  of  "  providing  for 
the  common  defence,"  and  las^,  that  if  our  young 
citizens  were  commissioned  in  the  army  as  lieute 
nants,  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  Inust  be  if  this  in- 
stitution  be  abolished,  they  could  not  obtain  in  fourf 
years,  even  the  same  military  knowledge  as  the  Ca- 
dets, while  tlieir  probation  and  education  would  be 
far  more  expensive  to  the  country. 

(Signed)  G.  Van  Schoohoven,  President, 

Alvin  Bronsox, 
James  Hooker, 
Chas.  B.  Penrose, 
h.  g,  cominge, 
Jno.  T.  Anderson, 
R   M.  Patterson, 
Achille  Murat, 
Wm.  p.  Uuval, 
Wright  C.  Stanley, 

P.    LiNDSI.EY, 

N.  L.  Smith,  Captain  Corps 

of  Bngineers, 
Jam£s  Latimer,  Jr. 
T.  B.  Dallas,  Secretary. 
The  undersigned  freely  subscribe  tha  within  report, 
without  expres:jing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  last 
paragraph. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Smith, 

J.  W.  Scott. 
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Hkad  Quarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  Oeneral'n  Office, 
Washington,  July  9,  1834 

1. — Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Army, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  since  the  pub. 
lication  of  the  official  Register  for  1834. 

1. — Promotions. 
Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  William  Eustis,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  17th  March,  1834,  vice  Bradford, 
deceaced,  (brevet  Ivt  July,  1830.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  George  W.  M'Clure,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  3Idt  May,  1831,  vice  Clyman, 
resigned,  (brevet  1st  July.  1830.) 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  Joshua  Howard,  to  be  Captain, 
6th  March,  1834,  vice  Patrick,  deceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  S.  Sibley,  to  be  First 
Licurenant,  6th  March,  1834,  vice  Howard,  pro. 
inoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Wm.  Maynadier,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  31jt  May,  1834,  vice  Tyler,  resigned. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  David  B.  Harris,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant  6lh  March,  1834,  vice  Sibley, 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Erastus  A.  Cupron,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  May,  1834,  vice  May- 
nadier, promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  B.  Grayson,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  30th  April,  1834,  vice  Fowler,  deceased. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Ward  B.  Burnett,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  let  April,  1834,  vice  Cocke,  re- 
signed, (brevet  Ist  July,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Theophilus  F.  J.  Wil- 
kinson, to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  30tli  April.  1334, 
vice  Grayson,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Elbridge  G.  Eastman, 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  4ih  March,  1833,  vice  Si. 
>monton,  appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Uegimont 
of  Dragoons,  (brevet  Ist  Juiyi  1831.) 

Third  Regiment  of  Injantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  31st  March,  1834,  vice  Archer,  re- 
signed. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  William  O.  Kello,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  11th  January,  1834,  vice  Cobb, 
deceased,  (brevet  Ist  July,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Swartwout,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  3Ist  March,  1834,  vice  Babbitt, 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  Wilkinson, 
to  be  Second  Lieut.,  18th  February,  1834,  vice  Rit. 
ner.deceased,  (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  William  W.  S.  Bliss,  to 


be  Second  Lieut.,   31st  March,  1834,  vice  McKeon, 
resigned,  (brevet  Isl  July,  1833.) 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  S.  Williams,  to 
bo  Second  Lieutenant,  3l8t  May,  1824,  vice  Jolmston, 
resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  Francis  Lee,  to  be  Captain,  31st 
May.  1834,  vice  Bonneville,  dropped. 

Second  Lieutenant  Gabriel  J.  Rains,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  28th  January,  1834,  vice  Williams,  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Topographical  Engineer. 

Second  Lieutenant  Stephen  W.  Moore,  to  be  FWst 
Lieutenant,  3l8t  May,  1834,  vice  Lee,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Roger  S.  Dix,  to  be  9». 
cond  Lifiutenant,  38'h  January,  1834,  vice  Rains, 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Gattin,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  31s  May,  1834,  Vice  Moore  pro- . 
moted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.)  » 


2 — Promotions  by  Brevet,    conferred  for  ten    years' 

service  in  one  grade  ;  or  for  faithful  and  merito. 
rious  service. 

Brigadier  Generals  by  Brevet. 

Colonel  Dimcan  L*  Clinch,  4th  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  the  20th  April,  1829. 

Colonel  Matthew  Arbuckle,  7th  Regiment  of  Iitl 
fan  try,  to  take  rank  16th  March,  1830. 

Colonel  James  House,  Ist  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank  8th  May,  1832. 

Colonel  Roger  Jones,  Adjutant  General,  to  take 
rank  7th  June,  1832. 

Bvt.  Colonel  Abram  Eustis,  4th  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lecy,  30th  June,  1834. 

Colonel  Nathan  Towson,  Paymaster-General,  30th 
June,  1834. 

Colonels  by  Brevet.  -  "■" 

Col.  Zach.  Taylor,  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  20th  April,  1829. 

Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Many,  7tk  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
to  take  rank  Ist  Juqe,  1831. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Major  Henry  Stanton,  Quarter  Master,  to  take 
rank  13th  May,  1830. 

Major  R.  E.  DeRussey,  Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
faithful  service  and  meritorious  conduct, — 30th  June, 
1834. 

Brt.  Major  Henry  Whiting,  Ist  Regiment  of  Ar. 
tillery,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services ; — 30th 
June,  1834.  . 

MaJ or s, by  Brevet.  ^ 

Maj.  Trueman  Cross,  Q.  M.  and  Capt.  7th  Reg't. 
of  InPry,  to  take  rank  16th  June,  1828. 

Captain  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  5th  Regiment  oflnfantry, 
to  take  rank  16th  June,  1828. 

Captain  Waddy  V.  Cobbs,  2d  Regiment  oflnfantry, 
to  take  rank  3l8t  March,  1829. 

Captain  Gustavus  Loomis,  1st  Regiment  of  Infants- 
ry,  to  take  rank  7th  April,  1829. 

Captain  Henry  Wilson,  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank  20th  April,  1629. 

Captain  Thomas  F.  Smith,  Ist  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  25th  April,  1829. 

Captain  Richard  M.  Sands,  4th  Kogiment  of  Infan., 
try,  to  take  rank  30th  April,  1829. 

Captain  Wm.  Hoffman,  2d  Regiiaent  of  Infantry,  . 
to  take  rank  1st  May,  1829. 

Major  R.  B.  Mason,  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  to 
take  rank  3l8t  July,  1829. 

Captain  Joseph  S.  Nelson,  3d  Regiment  of  InfaiU;' 
try,  to  take  rar^  13th  August,  1829. 

Captain  Fabius  Whiting,  1st  Regiment  of  Ariille*  ■ 
ry,  to  take  rank  lOih  Septtember,  1829.  r 

Captain  Greenleaf  Dearborn,  2d  Regiment  of  In.' 
famry,  to  take  rank  30th  September,  1^9. 

Captain  Felix  Ansart,  3d  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank  2dth  Nov.  1829. 

Captain  Thomas  Stanford,  2d  Regiment  of  Infant  ry, 
to  lake  rank  Ist  March,   1830. 

Captain  Thos.  C.  Legate,  2d  Regiment  of  Artille- 
ry,  to  take  rank  13th  May,  1830. 

Captain  John  L.  Smith,  Corps  of  Enginees,  to  take 
rank  29th  August,  1830. 

Captain  Joseph  Plympton,  5th  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  1st  June,  1831. 

Captain  Wm.  G.Belknap,  5th  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  Ist  Feb.  1832. 

Captain  De  Lafayette  Wilcox,  5th  Regiment  of  . 
Infantry,  to  take  rank  Ist  April,  1832.  ' ' 

Captain  Levi  Whiting,  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank2l8t  May,  1832. 

Captain  Isaac  Clark,  6th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  27th  August,  1832. 

Captain  iEneas  Mackay,  3d  Regiment  of  Anil.  ' 
Icry,  to  take  rank  31si  December,  1832. 

Captain  Benj.  A.  Boynton,  2nd  Regiment  of  Liu 
fantry,  to  take  rank  8th  January,  1833. 
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Capiaia  Owen  Rknsom,  3d  Regiment  of  InfantrVf 
to  take  rank  35th  January,  1833. 

Brevet  Major  William  G.  McNeil,  Top.  Engi- 
neer,  lo  take  rank  S7ch  January,  1833. 

Captain  Wni.  L.  McClintock,  3d  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery,  to  take  rank  11th  August  1833. 

Captain  John  L.  Gardner,  4th  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  Ist  November,  1833. 

Captain  Henry  Saunders,  lat  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery, lo  take  rank  4th  November,  1833. 

Captain  N.  Baden,  2d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to 
take  rank  1st  April,  1834. 

Captain  William  W.  Lear,  4th  Regiment  of  In 
fantry.  to  take  rank  1st  May,  1834. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Clark,  5th  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  29ch  June,  1834. 

Captain  George  Blaney,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
tak«  rank  30th  June,  1834. 

Captaint  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Jac.  Schmuck,  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank  25th  July,  1824. 

Captain  Richard  Bache,  of  Ordnance,  to  take  rank 
15th  June,  1827. 

First  Lieut.  Thos.  J.  Lesljct  Corps  of  Engineers, 
t*  take  rank  31st  March,  1829. 

Captain  Seth  Johnson,  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  1st  May,  1829. 

First  Lieut.  Henry  S.  Mallory,  2d  Regiment  of  Ar 
tillery,  to  take  rank  31st  May,  1829. 

Captain  Wm.  M.  Graham,  4th  Regiment  of  Infan 
try,  to  take  rank  11th  August,  1829. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  Wells,  2d  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  take  rank  28th  August,  1829. 

Bvt.  Captain  James  D.  Graham,  .\s8i3t8nt  Top 
Elngineer,  to  take  rank  8th  Sept.,  1829. 

First  Lieut.  John  R.  Vinton,  3d  Regiment  of  Ar. 
tillery,  to  uke  rank  30th  Sept.,  1829. 

First  Lieut.  Richard  B.  Lee,  3d  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  31  st  Oct.,  1829. 

Captain  John  Clitz,  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  31st  Dec,  1829. 

Captain  S.  Shannon,  let  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  23d  Feb.,  1830. 

Captain  John  Symington,  of  Ordnance,  to  take 
rank  17th  May,  1830. 

Captain  J.  M.  Washington,  4th  Regiment  of  Artil. 
lery,  to  take  rank  23d  May,  1830. 

Captain  Andrew  Talcott,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
take  rank  Ist  October,  1830. 

Captain  H.  H.  Loring,  3d  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  17th  October,  1630. 

Captain  E.  K.  Bamum,  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
to  take  rank  31st  December,  1830. 

First  Lieut.  Samuel  Cooper,  4th  Regiment  of  Ar 
tillery,  to  take  rank  6th  July,  1831. 

First  Lieut.  Harvey  Brown,  4th  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  23d  Aug.,  1831. 

First  Lieut.  Saml.  Ringgold,  3d  Regiment  of  Ar 
tillery,  to  take  rank  8th  May,  1832. 

First  Lieut.  Charles  Ward,  4ih  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  20th  July,  1832. 

First  Lieut.  John  Bradley,  2d  Regiment  of  Infan. 
try,  to  take  rank  2d  October,  1832. 

First  Lieut.  W.  S.  Newton,  3d  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery, to  lake  rank  31st  Dec,  1832. 

First  Lieut.  H.  A.  Thompson,  4th  Regimeat  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  Slst  Dec,  1832, 

Captain  Giles  Porter,  1st  Reg't  of  Artillery,  to  take 
rank  Ist  February.  1833. 

First  Lieut.  A.  W.  Thornton,  4th  Reg't  of  Infantry, 
to  take  rank  25th  April,  1833. 

Captain  Joshua  Howard,  1st  Reg't  Artillery,  to 
take  rank  let  Nov.,  1833. 

First  Lieut.  David  Van  Neaa,  1st  Reg't  of  Artille- 
ry, to  take  rank  4th  Nov.,  1833. 

First  Lieut.  Justin  Dimick,  Ist  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery, to  take  rank  Ist  May,  1834. 

First  Liuulenant,  C.  A.  Ogden,  to  take  rank  30th 
June,  1834. 

Firtt  Lieutenanta  by  Bretet. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  C.  De  Hart,  2d  Reg't  of  Artil- 
lery, to  uke  rank  1st  July,  1830. 

First  Lieut.  James  A.  Chambers,  2d  Reg't  of  Ar- 
ullery,  to  take  rank  Ist  July,  1830. 

First  Lieut.  Julius  A.  de  Lagnel,  2d  Reg't  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  take  rank  1st  July,  1831. 

II ApPOINTMENTa. 

."„  .1  STAFF. 

John  S.  Lytle,  Ohio,  to  be  Paymaster,  27th  Feb- 
ruary,  1834. 

John  B.  Wells,  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Sur. 
geeon,  1st  February,  1834. 

John  M.  Cuyler,  Georgia,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
1st  April,  1834. 

Madison  Mills,  New  York,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, Ist  April. 

William  Hammond,  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  lat  June,  1834.  :       T- 


Topoffraphical  Engineer$. 

Brevet  Captain  William  G.  M'Neil,  Assistant  To- 
pographical Engineer,  to  be  Topographical  Engineer, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  Major,  tu  rank  frw tn  the  28ih 
January,  1834,  vice  Pcrrault,  deceased. 

First  Lieutenant  William  G.  Williams,  late  of  the 
7th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  be  Assistant  Topogra- 
phical Engineer,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Captain,  to 
rank  from  the  28th  oi  January,  1834,  vice  M'Neil, 
promoted. 

Military  Arademy. 

Robert  W,  Weir,  Ne«  York,  to  be  Teacher  of 
Drawing  at  the  Militarv  Academy,  7th  May,  1834. 
Regiment  of  Dragoont. 

Second  Lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Simonton,  of  the  2d 
Resiment  of  Infantry,  tg  be  First  Lieutenant  of  Dra- 
goons, 4th  March,  1833,  vice  Moore,  of  the  7th  In- 
try,  declined. 

Second  Lieutenant  Albert  M.  Lea,  of  the  7th  Re- 
giment of  Infantry,  to  be  2d  Lieut,  of  Dragoons,  4th 
March,  1833,  vice  Holmes  of  the  7th  Infantry,  de- 
clined. 

3.  The  following  named  Cadets,  constituting  the 
First  Class  of  1834,  having  been  adjudged  by  the 
Academic  Staff  et  the  June  examination,  compeient 
to  perform  duty  in  the  Army,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  attached  them  as  supernumerary 
Second  Lieutenants,  by  brevet,  to  Regiments  and 
Corps  respectively,  as  candidates  for  commissions 
therein. 

Corps  of  Engineert. 

RANK. 

1.  Cadet  Wm.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834 

2.  Cadet  John  Sanders,  of  Florida,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  let  July,  1834. 

Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
21.  Cadet  Henry  S.  Turner,  ol  Virginia,  to  be  be 
vet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1834. 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

4.  Cadet  Thos.  A.  Morris,  of  Indiana,  to  be  be. 
vet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  luly,  1834. 

5.  Cadet  Robert  Allen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1834. 

7,  Cadet  Epaphras  Kibby,  of  Ohio,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant.  1st  July,  1834. 

8.  Cadet  John  F.  Lee,  ot  Virginia,  to  be  brevot 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

12.  Cadet  C.  B.  Chalmers,  o(  D.  Columbia,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Liautenant,  Ist  July,  1834- 

16.  Cadet  L.  A.  B.  Walbech,  of  United  Stales,  to 
be  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

3.  Cadet  Harrison  Loughborough,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

6.  Cadet  James  Duncan,  of  New  York,  lobe  bre- 
vet Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1934. 

8.  Cadet  Wm.  T.  Stockton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1834. 

11.  Cadet  Curran  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  brevet 
Second  LifuieDant,  1st  July,  1834. 

13.  Cadet  John  E^Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1834. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
10.  Cadet  Charles  A.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1834. 

14.  Cadet  Morris  S.  Miller,  of  New  York,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery, 

Wm  .G.  Freeman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 
Firsi  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
35.  Cadet  Wm.  H.  Price,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

30.  Cadet  Richards.  Smith,  of  Penn.  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

17.  Cadet  James  F.  Cooper,  of  Penn.  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieut.  Isi  July,  1834. 

19.  Cadet  George  P.  Field,  of  New  York,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

20.  Cadet  Cary  H.  Fry,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

23.  Cadet  Thomas  O.  Barnwell,  of  S.  Carolina,  to 
be  brevet  Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

2f\.  Cadet  Joseph  L.  Coburn,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

28.  Cadet  Philip  N.  Barbour,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

31.  Cadet  Eustace  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut,  1st  July,  1834. 

34.  Cadet  John  Graham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

25.  Cadet  Goode  Bryan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 


15.  Cadet 


Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

32.  Cadet  Wm.  S.  Ketchum,  of  U.  Slates,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

18.  Cadet  Gabriel  R.  Paul,  ol  Missouri,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

22.  Cadet  Seneca  G.  Simmons,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

24.  Cadet  Henry  McKaveit,  of  New  York,  lo  be 
brevet  Secoud  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

27.  Cadet  James  G.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  1st  July,  1834. 

29.  Cadet  Arnold  Harris,  of  New  York,  lo  be 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

33.  Cadet  Forbes  Britton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  bre- 
vet Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

36.  Cadet  Alex.  Montgomery,  of  Penn.  to  bs 
brevet  Second  Lieut.  Ist  July,  1834. 

HI. — Casvalties.  __ 

Resignations.— First  UeutenanU. 

Daniel  Tyler,  Ist  Artillery,  Slst  May,  1834. 

John  Archer,  3d  Infantry,  Slst  March.  1834. 
Second  Lieutenants. 

James  Clyman,  Dragoon,  31st  May,  1834. 

Thomas  J.  McKean,  4th  Infitntry,  31st  March,1834. 

Albert  S.  Johnston,  6th  Infantry,  Slst  March,  1834. 

Henry  Du  Pont,  (brevet)  4ih  Artillery,  15ih  J  une, 
1834. 

Asher  Philips,  17th  January,  1834 — Pay  Master. 

Lucius  Abbott,  3l8t  March,  1834— Assistant  Sur- 
geon. 

Richard  Wayne.  31  St  January.  1834,       do.      do. 

Charles  W.  Handy,  3lBt  May.  1834,       do.       do. 

C.  R.  Leslie,  15th  April,  1834,  Teacher  of  Draw. 
ing,  M.  A.  . 

Declined. 

First  Lieutenant  Stephen  W.  Moore,  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Dragoons. 

Second  Lieutenant  Theoph.  H.  Holmes,  of  the 
Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Deaths.  '  •  • 

Brevet  Major  P.  H.  Perrault,  Topographical  En. 
gineer,  28ih  January,  1834. 

Captain  Matthew  A.  Patrick,  Ist  Artillery,  6ih 
Marcli,  1834. 

First  Lieuteaant  Abraham  C.  Fowler,  lid  Amllc-ry, 
30th  April,  1834. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Bradford,  Dragooas. 
17th  March,  1834. 

Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  K.  Cubbs,  3d  Infaniry, 
Uth  January,  1834. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Ritner,  4th  Infantry, 
18th  February,  1834. 

Dropped. 

Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  7th  Iniantry.3lst  May, 
1834. 

4.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed,  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations  and 
companies  without  delay  ;  those  on  detached  aerviie. 
or  acting  under  special  orders  and  insiruciiomi,  will 
report  by  letter  to  their  respective  Colonels  ; 

5.  The  Brevet  Second  Lieutenants  will ^omtbeir 
respective  Regiments,  and  report  in  person  for  doty, 
agreeably  to  Regulations,  by  the  15/*  day  of  Oclo. 
Iter:  and  immrdiately,  by  letter,  to  their  respective 
Colonels,  who  will  assign  them  to  companies. 

By  order  of  Alexa.ndrr  Macomb, 

Major.General  Commanding  in  CbieC 

R.  Jones,  Adj.  Gen- 

Mkmoranba. 
Army  Register. — Cotrection  and  alteration  of  date: 

First  Lieut.  Timothy  Paige,  4ih  Infantry,  to  rsak 
from  4th  .March,  1833.  vice  Trenor,  appointed  Cap. 
tain  of  Dragoons. 

Second  Lieutenant  Bradford  R.  Alden.  4ih  Infan. 
try,  to  rank  from  15ih  September,  1833,  vice  Har 
ford  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Daniel  P.  Whiting  7ih  Infantry, 
to  rank  from  15ih  December,  1833,  vice  Carter,  pru. 
moted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Roger  S.  Dix.  7th  Infantry,  to 
rank  from  28th  January,  1834,  vice  Kanes,  promoted. 

In  the  caption,  at  page  4.  in  the  place  of  "  For- 
mer Commissions,"  substitute  the  words — Breve  Is 
and  former  Commissions.  Roger  Jonks. 

Adjutant  General. 


gH-  TOIVNSKKD  *.  DVRFEEt  ol  Palmyra,  Mu,  u 
faclurerg  0/  HaHioad  Kvfjf,  liaviiig  rcmi'red  iheir  rmahtiph. 
uieiit  10  Hudaoii,  uiuler  the  pame  ol  Ihir/ee,  May  li  Cu.  iiffcr  lt> 
'•upply  Rop*  or  any  rrquireiJ  Irogili  (withoui  aplicc)  lur  h.- 
cliiieil  plane*  ol  Railroaoo  at  ihc  aliorteat  noiirc,  antl  itelivtr 
them  ill  any  ol  che|trincipalcitie«  tii  ihe  Uiiued  States.  Aatu 
ttif  qiMliiy  ol  Kop«,  Uif  puOlic  arcielrrredioJ  B.  Jervia,  F.n^. 
M.  k.  H.  R.  R  Co.,  Aib4.iiy  ;  or  Jaiiie*  Archibahi.  r.tifi»a«r 
Hudaoit  and  Delaware  Canal  anil  Raitrnail  Compaity,  Carbok 
<lal(\  Luzrrnr  cuuiity,  Penimylraiiia.  ' 

HaJaofi,  t^lutnliia  County,  New-Vork,  « 

January  99,  I89S.  \        . 
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CAUTION. 
Kr  OKORi;E  S.  kinsman  wa*.  in  October  laut,  entriis 
led  with  llie  accounts  due  f'oi  this  |ia|ier  ami  tor  Uie  UHilromd 
Jimrnil  intlie  Staie:)  snutM  and  icr^t  wf  Peuii^iylvaiiia-  ilf 
■iiiido  colb-ctliiil!*  at  variiuis  place>«  mi  li>»  way  to  New  Orlfane, 
lu  we  have  :>iiic«;  ledcned  front  s-ubscribt-rs.  ol  wliiih  he  hitx 
iiijule  iiu  return*,  and  the  sUlifcrihcTD  have  udI,  therelitre.crcilit 
on  our  Iwioktf  lor  the  aaiouiil  A*  notliiiig  hiu*  Ih-cii  h^Hnl  t'niiii 
iTiNfw.iK  since  taxt  winter,  on  his  arrival  in  New  (irUaiiF,  itii< 
•fared  lliHt  Hini';  ;ici  Ident  may  linve  befallen  him,  and  liiii  papHr; 
have  falUn  into  other  hands.  This  i*  to  c.Mition  siicsi'riberti 
iHti  tu  pay  to  kirn,  or  to  •iiiy  iiernon  in  lii."  name,  account'  due 
thiii  olhce  after  thi.-'  date,  and  to  requevt  any  person  who  may 
know  his  iiretwnt  residenc>*,  or  any  thine  of  hini  within  the  last 
r>Mir  or  five  niiinlbn.  tu  couiuiuiiic.ite  the  siiuie  to  the  aUbjcrilNir 
wilboul  delay.    Miw  i'yrk,  Juin'Jlil,  ISU. 

D.  K.  SUNOR 

80^  Messrs.  K.  Sc  B.  C.  Eastom,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  are 
aiiihonzrd  to  collect  the  hccouhL--  due  tor  the  New  York  Ame- 
riran,  th«  Kuilroad  Journal,  and  Mnchanics*  Magazine,  in 
Ubio,  Kentucky  'J'eniiessre  and  Indiana. 

PUBLIC  UOrUMRNTS,  SPEECH Et».  PROCEEOINO:* 
ANU  REPORTS  OKTHE  1-AST  SEdfMIN  OK  (;ON 
CRr.!;i.-4.  Thin  day  piihlishi-il  and  for  sale  at :«  Wall  street  — 
This  Uiok  cnntain>i  the  MEBSAGK--^  and  PROTESTS  of  the 
President,  Jli yorlMnf  tUe  Heads  of  l>i-|iailnifiits,  with  the  iiinst 
iin|Mirtnnl  S|)erclies  and  Proceeilinsis  of  the  Session,  incliidini! 
the  lengihy  Uebates  upon  the  Depihitk  UrtsnoN,  the  Protust 
and  the  PosT'OfFiLK  KkriiRT.  It  citniains  ^-J(l  large  octavo 
pa-fk*. 

A  small  edition  only  prlntei!.  jy^l  tf 


STTRVKVORS*  INSTRUMKAITS. 

^^  Cuinpasses  ol  variuud  sizes  and  ol  superior  quality 
warraiiteil. 

LrTelini!  Instrument',  laree  and  small  aizss,  with  hieh  mag- 
nifyiri;  powers  wiihslasscs  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  lar$c  a^soriniuni  ol  Kni'inei  rinc  Iii9ti;unicnig.  niannfsrtured 
•U.I  Hol.l  by  E.  k  «.  W.  BLUNT,  154  VVnier  nrect, 

J31  8t  coraernf  Maidrrila  r. 

KOTICB  TO  MANITFACTTTRERS. 

J3- SIMON  KAIR.MAN.  ol  the  village  ol  Larismgburgh,  in 
Che  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New>York,  hasinvrnteil 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nailt 
with  square  poiiiie.  This  machine  will  make  about  aixiySd 
nails,  and  about  tony  lUd  niiils  in  a  niin-ite,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  ^izes,  even  to  spikes  forshii*.  The  nail  is 
hanimereJ  ami  comes  from  the  machine  completely  healed  to 
retlness,that  its  capaciir  for  bein>  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sutficieut  lodilve  one  machine,  au<i  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  thriving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  nia- 
Cliiite!iasaboTe,toany  persons  who  may  apply  lor  ihwmas8o<>n 
asthey  iiiuy  be  ma  !e,  and  on  the  most  rt^asoiiable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halioflii:)  patent  right  lorthc  use  ofsald 
machines  throughout  the  United  Slates.  Any  persun  desinnr 
further  inforni.uioii,  or  lu  fnrcha^e,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
niachiiiC  !<hop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  ir.  (he  vilhiee  ol  Lan- 
»fn:rliiirrh  —  AnrM>.tl.-).  IS33.  .ASsTf  ItMtF 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

5)^  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OK  PHILADELPHIA,  res|ieclfully  inform  the  public,  aud  ne 
pt-cially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  Iliey 
iiavL-  bi;coiiie  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coustructioii  irf"  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
riugtM,  secured  Ui  Cnl.  sitepben  H.  Long,  of  the  United  Statet 
Eii<:ine<'rs,  by  letters  patent  from  the  Uuited  States,  and  tiial 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  fur  the  coustructioD  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  Itc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  aud  pledge  ihenifelves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagenieiiis  they  may  make  in  reference  to  thi«  line  »l 
business. 

Tlify  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
us  fur  ihu  coiistrurtiou  of  ilnee  classes  of  engines,  vie.  en- 
gines weiiihin;;  lour,  ti\e,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  lie  warriiiited  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viy..  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  live  bm  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  |ier 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  nf  'H  1  3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perforinancciu  other  resjiects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  elficienry  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  hut 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs 

Tiie  eiicines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal 
pliie;Wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  .ihall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  whlcli  eiii:iiics  of  tlie  same  class  can  be 
procured  frtuii   abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &:c.  and  other  onmmunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  intiie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prouipt  attention. 
By  order  of  Uie  Companv, 

WiLLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 
IVceinberad,  IHM. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  sul'jrct  aee  Nu.  49,  page 
7T".',  Vol.  a,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AKD  BOAT 
SPIKKS. 

J3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Kaciory  lieep  constantly  for 
sale  a  very  exiansive  aaaortinenl  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Naili-, 
from  3  to  10  iiichos.  maunfaciurcd  by  i  he  subscriber's  Fatei.t 
.Vlachint^ry,  which  after  five  years  successful  operation  and 
oow  mIiiiosI  universal  use  in  the  Uniti-il  States  (as  well  as  Ilh 
flaad,  where  the  suh.icriber  obtained  a  Patent,}  are  found  suj 
parior  to  any  ever  offered  in  roa^lsct. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be'^upplied  with  Spikes  having 
couniorsiiik  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rallroa<ls  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  Siatos  are  fastened  with  Hpikesmailc  al 
the  aliove  nametl  lacto.y— lor  whicli  purpeseihey  urvfound  in- 
valuable, as  t'leir  a<lliPsion  is  more  liian  double  any  common 
•pikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

J3»  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  tu. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.V.July,  1831. 

fj'  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  L  ii  J 
Tuwiisend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  iii  Wattr  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvicrs,  Baiiimorc  ;  Degrand  It 
MiMith.  Boston. 

P.  9. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  thcii 
orders  as<;arly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
iicreasinc  demandfor  his  Spikes. 

HZ  lam  H.  BVRDKN, 


ALBANY  SEEU-STOttE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POdlTORY. 
Tlie»uhserib<-r  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 
above  establishment,  is  notv  enabled  to  furnish  tra 
d<:rs  and  others  with  KRE^jH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
u|Hm  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
183:J,  warrnntrc/ of  the  be.-t  quality.    ^ 
'I'lie  iireitiest  can:  and  atliiition  has  hci-n  bestowed  upon  the 
g/oulii:;  and  savingof  Seedii.and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
luliuii'iil  i-treptiiis  I  hiise  ritix'd  expres-ly  fi<r  it,  ami  by  e.\|ieri 
cKC'd-eedsmcn;  and  thnsi:  kinds  iiii|M>rlrd  wliicli cannot  be  rais. 
t-d  lo  p<;rfeclioii  in  iliis  country;  tliei-e  are  fioni  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  aiui  luay  b«  relied  upon  us  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  wiieiiuver  there  are  any  failures  here- 
after, they  should  be  represented  to  tlie  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
(lossible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
ttiat  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
.^L-i*— Kreiicli  Lucern,  White  Dutch  (;iover.  White  Mulberry 
8«ed.  genuine  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  LiKust,  Rutn  Baea,aRd 
Kielii  Tiirniii  Iteeds,  weH  wortli  the  attention  of  Farmtrt. 

W.  THORBUEN. 
SI7N.  Market  St  (opposite  Post  Office. 
iCf  Catalogues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
tiutice  can  be  dune  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  publications, 
to  wit; — 

Nkw  YoaK  PA.RMICR  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

MiccuiNtcs'MAUAZiNa  aud  Registuruflnvtntionsli  Improve- 
ments. 

American  Railroad  Journal  aud  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
pruvemeuts;  and  the 

Nkw-York  A»wutcni,Daity,Triff^eeklf,tLni8emi-ff^uklf; 
either  or  all  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wbo 
wisit  ttaetu'  »y  calling  at  347  JWra  Market  $tr$4t,  jUba»y. 


RAILVITAY  IRON. 

1       Flat   Bars  ii 
Z^  Ninety.fivetonsoi  I  inclt  by  J  inch,  |  lengths  ol  Nio  L 


300 

do.       1^  do. 

•10 

do.       1^  do. 

800 

do.      3    ilo. 

SOO 

do.      -.ij  do. 

soon  cxpccicd. 

,lo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


I  feel  countersunk 
I  holes,  cndscutai 
;  an  angle  ur^ade. 
I  grees  with  spli- 
I  cing plates,  nails 
J  to  suit. 
2J0do.efEd?e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  Pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  3(>  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  nf  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  2iJ,  2J,  3,  3J,34,  and  3J  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  Incorp<iraied  Uovernmenis,  anu  the  Drawback  ;aken  in 
part  payment.  A.  k  (i.  RALSTON. 

»  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  ami  samples  ufall  the  different  kindsnf  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
exHininu  them.  dTlmeowr 


KXGINBEIUNO  AND  SVRVKYING 
INSTKU9IKNT8. 

S^'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  InstrunicHts  it. 
hipprofcKsion,  warranted  eijual,  if  noifuperioi,  in  principles  ot 
construction  anil  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
Hired  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  neu>: 
anions  which  are  an  Iinpioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  usi 
oftlic  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also, a  Railroad  Goniom- 
tilrr,  Altb  twoTelescopes— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  nJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. NVM.  J.  Y'lUNG, 

Matlieniaticallnsirunient  Maker,  No.  9  Duck  street, 

Phil.'delphia. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respccttully  suimiitteO 
to  Rhgineera,  Surveyors,  and  otiiers interested. 

Baliimorr,  l»i1. 

Ill  reply  to  thy  inquiries  rexitectin?  the  instrumtnts  nianu 
fuciured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'iimure  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inl(>rmation 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  ilic  dcpan- 
iiient  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nuir 
berofthe  "Improved  Com|ias»"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex 
olu-iive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Oepartmeni. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havt 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  acc:deiits  lo  whicl 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouHd  that  thy  paucrns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  dssistenis  generally,  to  any  otben 
10  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  dc- 
cri^'tion  ot' Goniuuieicrihat  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
>n  ihij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineci 
'carccly  any  tliins  todeslie  In  Ihe  formailon  or  conveiilenrc  ol 
i.iiu  Cuinpass.  It  is  indeed  the  mortcoinploii'lv  ailupt>;d  lo  later 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  and  chea/  iiisiruinent  that  1  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  utherr 
now  in  u^e  for  laying  ol  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Respccttully  thv  Inend, 

JAMES  p.  STABLER,  Supcrintetidant  of  Construction 
ot  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Hivinir  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely  say  I  be 
lleve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  othei  instrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mustcheerlully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  considrr  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  EngN 
neers  as  preferahle  to  any  others  lor  that  piir|>ose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  En?.  Philad., 

ml  ly  Oermanl.  and  Norrisi.  Railroad 


8TEPHEN80N« 

Builder  rf  a  superior  tlylf  of  Fataengir  Cart  for  Railroattf 

No.  364  Elizabeihatreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-York, 

0~  I^AILROAD  f:OMPAKIE8  would  do  well  to  ezuniiii 

'.eat  CdT*  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pkii  n 

le  New-York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J  T)  I  r 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHKEL.S,  BOXES  AND 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
t:^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  filled  to  wheels  coDlpl^le 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  aubs<<-ib<r» 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  bepruui|tity  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS.  -:., 
Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete.        »-''■?«■  r,-,.>.:>.'.  ."■      - 
J8                    ROGERS.  KETCHU.M  It  GROSVrNOH. 


KOVKLTY  IVOKKS, 

'.  ":'  Near  Drv  Deck,  No w-A'oik.   i.'' 

d-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presacs, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott*a  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  ar«  warranted,  for  safety  and  cconotHV,  tu  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heret»fore  used*.  The  liillrsi 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  mcI:,  ami  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patroaage  is  respe.-lfnlly 
solicited.  ml^ 


INSTRUMENTS. 

H17RVEYIKO  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

'i:3r  KWIN  &HEARTTE,  ai  the  sign  of  the  QuadrHni, 
No.  aS  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Uriion  Hold,  Balii- 
norc,  licg  leave  to  inlbrm  their  friends  and  the  public,  esji.- 
-ially  £ng:neei«,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  Ui  or-er 
tnd  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  In  tlie  aUixe 
oranchcs,  which  they  can  lurnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  ami  ci* 
I'airtcrms.    Insiruuients  repaired  fwith  care  and  pronipiiiinlc. 

For  iirool  of  ;th*  high  estimation  on  which  their  Suivcying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  iriiiier  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certincutes  from  gcntleuien  ot 
distinguished  scientific  atiainments. 

To  Kwin  It  Heartte. — .Agreeably  to  your  reqiicst  made  i.unie 
inoiilhs  since,  l  now  ofler  you  my  opinion  of  ttic  Instruments 
inailc  Ht  your  establiahmeni,  lor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  siven  at  a  iiaicli 
larlier  (leiiod,  but  wa?  intcntioiiall*  Jelayed,  ii.  order  to altord 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  L.struments,  so  that  I  coulti 
qieak  with  the  greater  coafidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  tno 
ihould  be  loiiiid  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  nowstatethatnotwithatandins 
.he  Instrument!!  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  tluve 
iianufactured  by  you.  Ol  the  whole  number  manutaciuled  lor 
he  Dci>artmeni  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  livr 
dtlie  Compasses  not  i^ne  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
asi  twelve  months,  except  from  Ihe  occasional  iniperluciivn  ol 
X  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Inatrumeiiis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  ncatnesd  aiid  bcautv  of  execution,  which  reflect  mui;h  credit 
in  the  artists  encaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  conlidciice  recomuieiid  thcin  as  beiig  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  ill  Iniernat  Improvements,  whu 
may  require  Instrunicuts  ol  superior  worknianship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  snd  Ohio 

Railruatl. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Eiq^iueers'  iiistruuiehis 
■I  your  Manufacture,  pattiGularly  Spirit  levels,  tnd  turvey- 
ir's  Compassee  ;  and  take  pleiMure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
jfthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  level, 
ippeared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

These  instrutnenis  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  the  raoilern 
improvement  of  Coustructioii,  of  which  so  mary  havt  hr*n 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  but  iluj 
\vill  give  eveiy  satlsfaciion  whi  n  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAMUOWaRD.  U.  S.  Civil  EiieineT. 

Baltimoie,  May  1st.  ld:t.1 
To  Messrs  Ewin'and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  meto  eive 
my  ooinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu* 
tacture  which  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  IcKMi'ully  fiaia 
that  as  for  as  my  opporiunities  of  my  becoming  aquaiiiied  with 
their  oualilies  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
tfie  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  my 
4elf.  and  ol  the  accuracjr  ol  their  perroiniance  I  have  received 
-•atislactnry  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  1  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  ucceaaiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  80  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 
Civil  Eiigincerinthe  serviced  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RailJ 
road  Company. 

A  number  nf  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
ntroilured,  but  are  too  ienglhy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
:<ubmit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desiroue  ol  pariu- 
ing  the  same.  nM 
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By  K  reference  to  the  extract  froiu  the  National  Gazette, 
inserted  on  page  469,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  but  pu- 
tially  understood  the  advantages  uf  Railroads,  or  power  of 
locomotive  engines.  Only  ihinlc  of  a  single  engine  moving 
over  600  passengers  at  the  rate  of  15  mile^^  an  hour !  and 
that,  too,  when  the  application  of  steam  to  railroad:*  is  in 
its  inflmcy.  A  greater  freight  will  be  carried  at  U5  miles 
per  ImnU'. 


LIST  OF  RA1LKOAD8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(Continued  from  page  453.) 

New-Yokk  and  Erie  Railroad This  road  was 

chartered  in  I83t,  with  a  capital  of  IU,UOO,I)OU  dol. 
lars.  The  cliarter  fixes  two  pointu,  New.  York  and 
Binghamton,  and  requires  it  to  pass  entirely  with- 
in the  atate  of  New-York.  Some  efforts  were  made 
during  last  season  to  effect  a  survey ;  it  was  not, 
however,  commenced  until  the  present  sunmier. 
Judge  Wright  is  now  engaged  with  an  efficient  force 
in  making  the  preliminary  surveys  provided  for  by  u 
law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  it  is  un. 
derttood  that  the  route,  as  fur  as  examined,  is  even 
more  fiivorable  than  wa.<:  anticipated.  It  is  believed 
that  the  entire  route,  about  400  miles,  may  be  ac- 
coaiphahed  with  only  — ^"stationary  engines,  and  that 
rapch  the  greatest  p<<rt  of  th«  road  will  be  found 
Irifhly  fiiTorable  for  the  use  of  locomotive  engines 

Tha  route  not  having  been  defined,  the  delineation 
on  tha  map  ia  of  course  merely  conjectural.  , 

MoBAWx  AND  HiTDsoN  Railxoad. — This  was  the 
fiiM  railroad  chartered  in  the  atate  of  New. York.  It 
«a«  coaamenced  in  1830,  when  there  waa  of  course 
very  little  information  upon  the  subfect  of  railroads 
Ib  die  country,  and  it  therefore  progressed  slowly  in 
il»  Mirlieat  atiiges.  It  baa  cost  the  company  a  large 
amoiuit  of  money.  The  plan  and  profile  are  admira 
My  deaifaed,  and  justify  the  great  expense  which 
tkia  haavy  embankments  and  excavations  have  re. 
quired,  f  483,215  46  have  been,  and  §156,693  will 
ba,  expended  in  completing  the  work,  according  to  the 
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in  January,  1832.  This  incltides  the  coi>t  of  the  se- 
cond track.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  about  $100,000 
of  the  above  sum  should  be  deducted  tor  land,  (13 
.icres  are  owned  in  Albany  alone,)  depots,  engines, 
wiiggons,  &.C. 

The  road  comuiencc?  ou  ilic  bank  of  the  Erie  Cii. 
nal,  at  Si^hcnectady,  and  rims  parallel  to  it  for  '20 
chuins^thcn  a  curve  ot  10  citains. 

Miles.  Uiiiiiis.  Gnulc.  liiclinatii«ii. 
From  .Schenectady  to  fiMH 

of  inclined  jlaiie 0 

nclined  plane 0 

Then  riuw 3 

It  u        ^  •  I 

"  il'..*!!!'.!!!!.  i 

4*  «4  ,  •> 

••      ^    '... 0 

iThen  Albany  plane 0  ' 

Then  to  dock  iieml  on  the 
Hudson  at  Albany 0 

Ifl^rfal 15 

When  excavation  occurs  in  the  grading,  tfie  width 
for  a  double  road  is  38  feet ;  when  embankment  oc- 
curs, the  width  on  the  level  of  the  road  is  26  feet. 

The  greatest  height  of  embankment  i*  44  feet ;  and 
the  deepest  exawation  is  47  feet. 

On  the  first  grade,  at  Schenectady,  below  the  in. 
dined  plane,  there  is  one  curve,  about  10  chains  in 
length,  on  a  radius  of  700  feet.  There  is  a  curve  at 
the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  ab'>ut  8  chains  each, 
on  a  radios  of  1 100  feet:  between  these,  two  tiieru 
are  two  <)therctirve:i,  one  on  :i  radius  of  4,200  feet, 
9  chains  long-.-o(Mh>B«  on  a  radius  of  23,000  feet, 
6  chains  long.  l%t  only  othe  curve  is  between  the 
foot  of  tli»  Albany  plane  and  tiie  river,  on  a  radiua  of 
4,000  feet. 

The  wooden  cross  sleepers  are  7  inches  in  diauie. 
ter,  and  8  feet  long. 

Stone  blocks  contain  each  2  cubic  feet,  and  cost  45 
cents.  They  are  laid  %  feet  apart,  from  centre  to 
centre,  on  a  foundation  ot  broken  stone,  well  rammed. 

The  iron  rail  plate  is  a  bar  9-16  by  2  1-2  inches, 
with  the  upper  curves  rounded  to  1  7-8  inches  width. 
The  timber  rails  are  yellow  or  Norway  pine,  6  by 
6  inches.  The  width  beiwet- n  the  tracks  is  4  feet  9 
inches," 

The  summit  i.-»  33.5  feet  :ib.iVf  the  Hudson.  The 
cost  of  the  railway  has  been  incurred  for  broken  | 
stone. 

There  are  two  stationary  engines,  one  near  each 
end  of  the  road.  Locomotive  engines  are  mostly  in 
use,  although  horses  are  occasionally  used.  The 
main  line  of  the  road  approaches  the  Hudson  below 
the  city,  where  the  company  h  i  warebouaes  for 
freight.  Th^re  is  also  a  branch  road  into  State  atreet 
to  the  depot,  and  also  to  the  basin.  It  is,  however, 
used  only  for  passengers.  This  road  has  coat  about  { 
§40,000  per  mile,  yet  it  will  be  a  good  investment  for 
those  who  hold  the  stock. 

(See  next  page.) 


;  KKSATinf. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  page 
-  .         .  _  453,  in  the  account  of  the  Tuscmnbia  Railroad,  for 

official  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New.YorkJ  'about 30,"  read  "  45  2^  naiea," 


Itong  Itluiid  Railroad. — The  Commisiionera  of 
the  Railroad  lately  had  a  meeting,  at  which  a  resols> 
lion  was  passed,  tliat  books  of  subscriptioo  to  tb» 
stock  should  be  opened  un  the  Ist  Dec.  next.  Tlw 
subscriptions  were  deferred  to  that  time  with  a  view 
ihat  certain  surveys  ol  the  route  might  be  made  in  tli* 
interim.  A  committee  waa  appointed  to  riait  Booton. 
Providence,  and  Sionington,  to  aacertain  what  co. 
operation  uitght  be  expected  in  effecting  thia  new 
channel  of  intercourse  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. Wu  are  only  enabled  to  aay,  that,  40  far  aa  en- 
quiries and  (laminations  have  bean  naaie,  the  pros- 
pect IS  encouraging. — [L.  \.  Star-] 

Srip  Camai-s. — .\re  ohip  canals  neccaaary  to  !H« 
prosperity  and  rapid  developem^nt  of  the  resoorce*  of 
this  country  ?  If  so,  at  what  points  are  tkey  likely  ta 
be  most  useful  ? 

This  question  naturally  leads  to  others  :  and  firac, 
where  is  the  greatest  body  of  fertile  lands  imoccupiod  T 
and  secondly,  what  are  its  natural  advantages  (or 
transporution  ? 

To  the  first  it  nuy  be  anawered,  that  aeetion  \amti, 

ed  on  the  north  by  Lakvs  Erie,  Huron,  and  Su- 
perior ;  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  riTers 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  Within  these  limits  is  a  terntory^ 
which  would  in  the  old  world  be  conaidcred  an  Bm. 
fire.  In  fertility  and  variety  of  climate  it  is  not  aw. 
passed  in  the  world.  I'here  is  nothiiig  neceaaary  or 
convenient  to  the  happiness  of  man,  which  may  not  b* 
found  or  produced  within  those  limits.  Its  reaonreoa 
are  apparently  inexhaustible  ;  tbooe  reaourcea  aro 
being  rapidly  developed,  and  it  is  therefore  necea 
that  early  iuea.sures  should  be  taken  to  provide  i 
ble  outleU  for  its  products.  In  reply  to  the  aecoad, 
it  may  be  said  that  iw  natural  advantages  tor  that 
pnr|>0!te  are  A*o  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  almoat 
any  othc  country.  Ttii.-i  may  be  also  true  i  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  u  has  all,  or  even  the  iue*tomrf 
advantages,  as  the  best  of  natural  do  not  always  equa| 
artificial  advantages.  Taking  things  as  we  ind 
them.  New. York  is  the  groat  centre  ot  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  To  it,  and  from  it,  flow  all  dM 
great  atreams  of  business.  lu  location  is  anch  that 
this  will  long  be  the  case,  and  therefore  it  is  that  her 
citizens  ahould  be  upon  the  alert  to  open  thoae  great 
channela  through  which  it  must  flow.  It  ia,  thereibre. 
to  the  citizens  of  New.York  that  the  queation  is  put : 
4rc  oltip  eamaio  neceooary  to  the  prooperity  mnd  rmfid 
\dooeUpement  of  the  reoourceo  of  tki$  country  7  Tba 
anawer  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  they  Aax ;  and  it  followa 
M  of  coiuMf  they  are  neceaaary  to  conaact  tlw  Hcx>- 
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"on,  by   the  way  of  the   Lakes,  witli  the  Mississirrr  ] 
A    ship    or   steamboat    canal    from    tlie    Hudson    toj 
Lake  Ontario,  from  Lake  Ontario  around  the  Falld  of  ^ 
Niagara  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Chicago,  at  the  ex-j 
tremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  fool  of  the  Illinoiaj 
rapids,  would  open  an  uninterrupted  (for  most  of  the , 
year)  communication  from    New- York  to   Now-Or-l 
leans  of  more  than  3,500  miles  ;  and  this  can  all  he  ac- 1 
comphshed  by  a  cutting  of  less  than  three  hundred 
miles,  and  for  a  sum  less  than  20,000,WtO  of  doliiirs  :| 
an  amount  which  New-York  alone  can  raise  without  > 
inconvenience,  any  time  she  chooses.     An  amount, 
however  formidable  it  may  appear,  altogether  insig. 
nificant,  when  compared  with  the  increased  value,  iiai 
expenditure  and   the  completion  of  the  work  would! 
give  to  property  within  its  influence.     If  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals  cost  ten  millions,  they  have  already 
produced  an  increase  in  the  value  of  properly  of  Juore 
than  thirty  millisns  over  what  it  would  have  been  had 
they  never  have  been  constructed  ;  so  the  construc- 
tion of  ship  canals  through  these  sections    w.)uld,  in 
ten  years,   enhance  the  value  of  property  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  least  from  fifty   to  seventy  millions  ui 
dollars. 


LIST  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THL  UMTEl)  STATES. 
(Continued  from  page  453.) 
The  following  account  of  the  route  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  in  continuation  of  tiic  Charleston  and  Au- 
gusta Railroad,  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  as  it 
points  out  almost  the  entire  route  of  one  of  the  most 
important  roads  in  this  country.  We  have  been  very 
desirous  to  see  this  road  progress,  as  it  will  have  a 
great  tendency  to  bring  the  lar  south  and  south-west 
in  more  immediate  contact  with  us,  of  the  North,  and 
us  with  them.  Easy  communication  will  make  many 
friends,  as  well  as  fortunes,  and  the  natural  result 
will  be  a  better  understandmjj,  aud  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  each  other.  It  will  ihen  be  ascerUiinetl 
that  we  of  the  north  are  not  ail  "  pedlars  of  wooden 
nutmegs  and  horn  gunflints,"  and  they  of  the  south  not 
all  "  negro-drivers,  nor  hard  masters." 

Atiikns,,  July  10,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — As  you  request  an  account  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  I  give  it  cheerfully,  so  far  as  the  project  has 
gone.  And  first,  as  to  the  route,  I  refer  yon  to  Tan. 
ner's  Map  of  the  United  States.  We  begin  at  Au. 
gusta,  go  down  the  Savannah  River  to  Butler's  Creek, 
up  the  valley  of  that  creek,  and  gr:uhi:illy  ascend  the 
ridge  between  the  head  wat  ;rs  of  Bear  Creek,  on  the 
left,  and  Little  River  on  the  right.  Wc  pa.ss  a  little 
to  the  north  of  WarrenU/ii,  directly  through  Craw- 
fordville,  seven  miles  north  of  tJreene.shoro,'  .i  little 
west  of  Lexington,  and  cross  the  Ocouee  river  at 
Athens.  After  ascending  out  of  the  valley  of  Hutler*:< 
Creek,  there  ifi  a  continuous  ridge  the  whole  wav 
until  we  cotne  opposite  Athens.  'I'he  valley  of  the 
Oconee  is  deep,  but  it  can  be  overcome  by  au  iuclined 
plane  and  stationary  power,  at  a  iTioderate  e.xpon.se,  or 
by  a  viaduct,  which  last  mode  seems  to  be  preferred 
by  Col.  Long. 

Referring  to  the  same  map,  we  propose  to  cross  the 
Middle  Oconee,  with  the  route  beyond  Athens,  near 
Clarksboro*.  Thence  there  is  another  ridge,  of  ro. 
markable  evenness  of  outline,  pausing  round  the  head 
waters  oftheOcmulgee, a  little  north  of  l.awrencevillc, 
to  the  Chattahoochee.  Crossiuy  that  river  we  find 
another  ridge,  between  the  head  waters  of  Tallapoosa 
on  the  south,  and  the  Etowah  on  the  north.  We  pro 
pose  to  cross  the  Coosa  near  the  mouth  of  Will's 
Creek,  perhaps  higher  up,  and  proceed,  by  a  route  yet 
to  be  ascertained,  but  practicable,  by  all  accounts  we 
have  of  the  coutitry,  to  connect  with  the  Tuscumbia 
and  Decatur  railroad,  (Ala.,)  at  the  last  mefmioned 
place.  From  Tuscumbia  to  Memphis,  the  country  is 
now  under  examination  ;  and  will,  we  are  informed 
present  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad.  Col.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Engineer 
Department,  is  now  engaged,  (July,  1834,^  in  examin- 
ing the  route  between  Athens  and  Decatur. 

You  have  here  a  sketch  of  the  route  which  it  is 
proposed  to  pursue  in  connecting  the  Mississippi  with 
Charleston.  It  differs  from  what  you  had  supposed  to 
be  the  route,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  this  re. 
gion,  we  find  it  best  to  keep  on  the  ridges,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  valleys  of  our  streams. 


The  charter  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company  is  a 
very  liberal  one.  It  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  to 
un  extent  ot  20  miles  on  each  side  of  our  road.  But 
we  have  no  tears  of  competition,  even  without  this 
exclusive  right  ;  for  nature  has  settled  that  question. 
We  have  two  years  to  begin  our  work  in,  and  six  to 
finish  it  ;  and  our  charter  runs  for  thirty.six  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  road,  so  far  as  respects  the 
exclusive  privilege — but  the  corporation  is  perpetual. 

We  are  authorized  to  charge  50  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  loo  miles  freight;  and  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  for 
articles  of  measurement  the  same  distance  ;  and  5 
cents  per  mile  for  passengers. 

The  whole  amount  of  stock  is  one  million  five  hun- 
dred  thousand  dollars.  SUickholders  are  entitled  to  a 
vote  lor  every  share  they  may  hold  ;  and  the  stock  of 
the  company  is  exempt  from  taxation  ;  but  seven  years 
alter  the  road  i."  finished,  the  net  profits  may  be  taxed, 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  distance  from  Augusta  to  Athens  is,  by  the 
road  now  travelled,  96  miles.  By  the  survey  for  the 
railroad,  the  distance  is  increased  to  1 14  miles.  The 
estimate  is,  that  the  road  will  cost,  complete,  about 
10,000  dollars  per  mile.  But  many  persons  who  are 
well  ticqudinted  with  the  facilities  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  will  pass,  think  this  esti- 
mate quite  too  large.  Even  at  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  the  investineni  must  be  a  good  one.  Fe- 
tween  fifty  tmd  seventy  thousand  bales  of  cotton  must 
pass  over  the  road  annually ;  and  the  return  freight 
will  consist  of  the  articUs  consumed  by  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  'I  hen  add  travelling,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  ;  and  to  all  this  the 
amount'of  new  business  that  always  springs  u;}  where 
the  tacilities  of  rrsnsportation  are  increased.  Our 
iron,  marble,  imd  limestone,  of  which  we  have  an  am. 
pie  abundance  of  excellent  quality,  though  now  al- 
most entirely  useless  as  articles  of  export,  and  even 
of  domt  s  ic  consumption,  will  be  called  into  requisi. 
tion  ;  and  these  will  add  something  very  considerable 
to  the  income  of  the  road. 

Our  calculations  are,  that  this  road,  evenif  it  should 
ffo  no  turther  west  than  Athens,  will  receive  a  large 
share  of  business  from  East  Tennessee.  At  present, 
they  receive  a  great  portion  of  their  goods  in  that  re- 
gion  by  land  from  Baltimore,  paying  from  five  to  eight 
cents  |ier  pound  freigltt.  By  Charleston,  Augusta, 
ami  Athens,  tliey  can  receive  the  same  goods  at  3  1-2 
cents  per  pound.  They  will  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
we  think,  in  their  choice  of  roittes. 

But  if  this  road  has  so  good  prospects,  supposing  it 
to  stop  at  Athens,  what  must  they  be  if  it  be  pushed 
through  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississipipi  ?  In  that 
event,  we  are  confident  that  no  stock  in  the  world  will 
be  equal  to  it  in  the  amount  of  its  annual  returns  in  the 
shape  of  profit. 

Our  chtirter  provides  for  the  construction  of  two 
branch  roads,  leaving  the  main  road  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point  near  Grecnesboro,'  and  running,  one 
to  Eatonton,  and  the  other  to  Madison,  Morgan  coun. 
ty.  If,  on  due  examination,  it  be  found  practicable  to 
construct  these  roads,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  must  pass  over  the 
Georgia  Railroad. 

The  people  of  Savannah,  with  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise, propose  to  construct  a  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Macon.  We  believe  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the 
people  oi  that  city  to  direct  their  attention  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Georgia  Railroad  at  Augusta.  The 
trade,  whi<;h  would  otherwise  go  to  Charleston,  may 
be  thus  intercepted  for  the  benefit  of  Savannah  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  interior,  when  they  reach  Augusta, 
having  a  choice  of  markets,  can  go  either  to  Savan- 
nah or  to  Charleston,  as  may  best  suit  their  interest. 

Jas.  Camak, 
President  Georgia  Railroad  Company. 

Savannah  and  Augusta  Railroad. — A  railroad  is 
in  contemplation  between  .Suvaunah  and  Augusta, 
Georgia,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  share  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  state.  It  is  indeed  highly  essential  for 
Savaunah  to  make  an  efibrt  of  this  kind,  or  she  will 
lose  almost  the  eiUire  trade  of  the  up  country.  With 
this  road  she  may  share  with  Charleston  the  business. 

North  Carolina  or  Central  Railroad,  commen- 
ces at  Newbern,  and  will  probably  follow  the  course 
of  the  Neuse  River  to  Raleigh,  and  from  thence  a- 
cross  the  country  to  or  near  Clinton,  on  the  Yadkin, 
and  thence  to  or  near  Stateaville,  Morganton  and  Ash. 
ville,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad 
River  to  KnoxviMe.  Teim.  This  is  a  work  of  magni- 
tude, and  of  great  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of 
North  Carolina,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  present  pros- 
pects  of  the  roail  are  flattering.  A  -convention  was 
held  at  Raleigh  on  the  4th  of  July,  1633,  at  which 
118  delegates  attended,- and  ov«r  which  his  ezcel- 


ency  Governor  Swan  presided.  G.~eat  unanimity 
of  sentiment  prevailed,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
work  may  be  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  then 
prosecuted  witii  vigor.  There  is  no  Atlantic  state  in 
the  Union,  perhaps,  which  will  be  more  benefitted 
by  such  a  work  than  North  Carolina. 

Cape  Fear  and  Yauki.v  Railroad. — This  road 
commences  at  Wilmington  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  Cape  Fear  River,  and  tollows  the  direction  of  that 
iriver  to  Fayetteville,  and  from  thence  probably  to 
Clinton,  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  the  county  of  David- 
son,  at  which  place  it  unites,  or  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  unite,  with  the  Central  Railroad  from  Newbern 
through  Raleigh.  From  this  point,  should  the  road 
be  continued  further,  as  it  undonbtedly  will,  if  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  duly  appreciate  their  loca- 
tion,  the  natural  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  their 
mineral  wealth,  it  will  probably  pass  through  Morgan, 
ton,  in  Burke,  to  Ashville,  in  Buncomb  county,  and 
from  thence  it  will  follow  the  French  Broad  river,  to 
Knoxville,  in  I'ennessee,  where  it  will  connect  with 
the  great  road  through  the  valley  of  Virginia  to  Rich, 
mond  and  Baltimere,  and  New. York,  and  Boston. 
North  Carolina  has  much  at  stake  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work.  She  must  make  it  in  selfuiefence,  if 
lor  no  other  reason.  With  the  railroads  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  south,  and  Virginia  and 
Maryland  on  the  north,  shw  will  be  lost  in  her  own 
nothingness,  unless  she  steps  in  and  intercepts  a  share 
of  the  business  which  must  pass  to  the  Atlantic ;  and 
with  her  Central,  and  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  rail, 
roads,  united  at  Clinton  and  extended  to  Knoxville, 
she  may  successfully  compete  with  her  neighbors : 
without  them,  she  is  lost.  This  road  was  commenced 
at  Fayetteville  on  the  15th  Jime.  j  ^  ^ 

Roanoke,  Raleigh,  and  FAvrrTEviu.K  Railroad. — 
This  road  is  to  be  a  continuaiion  of  the  Petersburg, 
or  rather  the  great  north  and  south  railroad  through 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Mississippi. 

South  Carolina,  or  Charleston  and  HAMBtniGH 
Railroad. — The  city  of  Charleston,  or  some  of  her 
enterprising  citizens,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  construction  of  this  work.  It  was  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  commenced  in  the  southern  states.  As 
early  as  February,  1828,  measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  what  Mfouldjprubably  be  the  effects  of  such 
a  work  upon  tlie  general  interests  of  Charleston.- 
The  TMiultLwas  on  appUcation  for,  and  the  granting 
of,  a  charter.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the 
winter  of  182^ and  *30,  and  has  been  continued  with 
great  perseverance,  until  its  final  completion  in  Sept. 
last,  since  when  it  has  been  in  successful  operation. 
The  manner  of  constructing  this  road,  of  wood  on 
piles,  and  in  many  cases  on  trestle  work,  does  not 
please  every  one,  but  it  was  probably  the  only 
mode,  a  cheap  one,  which  could  at  the  time  have' 
been  adopted.  Its  length  is  135  mites,  the  longest 
railroad  ever  constructed.  It  rises  510  feet  from 
Charleston,  and  then  from  this  point,  16  miles  from 
Hamburgh,  descends  360  feet  to  Augusta  Bridge. 
There  is  an  inclined  plane  of  3800  feet  in  length,  and 
a  descent  ot  180  feet.  It  has  three  grades  of  descent, 
the  steepest  of  which  is  one  in  thirteen.  From  the 
foot  of  the  plane,  the  remainder  of  the  descent  is 
overcome  in  10  miles  with  an  average  inclination  of 
18  feet  per  mile.  The  road  is  a  suigle  track,  with 
necessary  turnouts,  except  at  the  inclined  plane, 
where  there  is  one  mile  of  double  track.  At  the  in. 
clined  plane  there  is  a  stationary  power  of  two 
twenty-nve  horse  power  engines  working  on  one 
crank.  Locomotive  power  is  used  on  the  road.  It 
has  cost,  including  motive  power,  ears,  and  every 
thing  complete,  ready  for  use,  $904,499,  or  ||6,625 
92  per  mile.  This  road  will  be  continued,  or  rather 
the  Georgia  Railroad  will  connect  with  this,  and  pass 
through  Athens,  and  thence  westward,  and  connect 
with  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur,  and  the  Teimessee 
Railroad,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  thus  forming  one 
of  the  roost  important  works  in  the  Union. 

The  route  from  Charleston  to  Hamburgh,  135 
miles,  is  performed  in  less  than  twelve  hours  with 
great  ease,  and  tcill  be  done  in  eight  hours. 

CuERAW,  Camden,  and  Columbia  Railxoad. — This 
road  will  probably  be  constructed  within  a  tew  years 
as  a  connection  between  the  great  Atiaotic  Rsilroad, 
from  the  north,  and  the  road  from  Augusta  through 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  the  Mississippi.  It  will 
probably  intersect  the  CharlestoD  and  Hamburgh 
road  at  some  point  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  35  miles  from  Hamburgh. 

Leumoton  AMD  Ohio  Railroad. — This  read,  com. 
mencing  at  Lexington,  passes  through  Frankfort  and 
terminates  at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  wHl  be,  wben  com. 
pleted,  90  miles  in  length.  That  part  between  Lex- 
ington and  Frankfort,  29  miles,  has  been  completed  at 
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ip«n  expense,  including  machinery,  of  $400,000,  and  is 

now  in  use.     The  construction  of  this  road  is  said  to 

"^^e  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  most  other  railroads 

*■*  in  this  country  ;  it  has  no  curve  with  a  less  radius  than 

*"*  1000  feet.     The  remaining  61  miles  of  the  road  will 

,  prol^ibly  be  completed  for  $500,000,  or  about  $8300 

per  mile.    Should  it  be  completed  in  the  same  pernia 

nent  manner  with  that  now  in  use,  it  will  do  credit  to 

the  State,  and  to  those  who  have   had  the  superin. 

tendence  of  it:     At  present  horse  power  only  is  used. 

Columbia  and  Nashville  Railroad. — The  same 
enterprise  which  projected  the  railroads  already 
mentioned  will  soon  extend  them  to  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  amongst  the  first,  as  has  been  sug 
gested,  will  probably  be  one  from  Columbia  to  Nash 
ville,  the  capital  of  the  Statej;  and  it  has  been  also  in. 
timated  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend  it  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky ;  thereby  opening  a  choice  of 
routes,  either  to  New-Orleans,  New  York,  via  the 
Likes,  or  via  Charleston,  S.  C. 

CotCMBIA  AND  TENNESSEE    RiVER    RaILROAD. The 

route  for  this  road  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  esti. 
mates  of  its  cost  made.  (See  Railroad  Journal,  vol. 
3,  p.  333.)  It  commences  at  Columbia,  and  passes  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  crossing  the  Big  and  Little 
Buffalo  rivers,  to,  or  near  Waynesboro',  and  thence  to 
a  suitable  point  on  the  Tennessee  river,  between  El- 
lis's Ferry,  and  Roche's  Farm,  from  whence  it  will 
probably  be  continued  to  Bolivar,  or  Jackson,  and 
thence  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  or  near 
Covington.  The  distance  from  Columbia  to  the  Ten 
nessee  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Charleston  and  Hamburgh  railroad,  is 
about  $360,000.  Five  reuteshave  been  surveyed,  va. 
rying  from  57  to  65  miles,  and  from  $374,970,  to 
$441,450. 

Memphis  and  Bolivar,  (Ten.)  Railroad.- — This 
railroad  will  be  the  final  link  in  the  <rrand  Atlantic 
Railroad.  It  has  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  tliat  its  construction  will  be  commenced  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Let  this  be  commenced,  and 
the  intermediate  sections  between  Bolivar  and  Tum 
cumbia ;  and  Decatur  and  Athens,  Georgia,  will 
speedily  follow.  It  is  designed  also  to  connect  thif 
road  with  another,  via  Waynesboro',  to  Columbia  and 
Nashville,  and  finally  to  continue  it  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mad  River  Railroad. — This  road  is  designed  to 
extend  from  Dayton,  the  present  termination  of  the 
Miami  canal,  to  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie.  It  will 
pasythrough  a  very  fertile  section  of  the  State,  and 
open  a  direct  and  convenient  communication  from 
the  Lake  to  Cincinnati  and  the  lower  Ohio.  It  will 
be,  when  completed,  153  miles  in  Icngrh.  It  passes 
in  its  route  the  villages  of  Springfield,  Urbana,  Belle, 
fontain.  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tiiflin. 

It  is  esiimated  to  cost  $11,000  per  mile.  The 
route  is  said  to  be  remarkably  adapted  to  the  use  oi 
locomotive  power,  as  there  is  not  an  elevation  on  the 
line  which  would  require  tlie  aid  either  of  animal  or 
stationary  power.  It  will  probably  be  made  in  a  few 
years. 


The  Franklin,  Springboboush,  and  Wilmington 
Railroad  Ms  nearly  a  parallel  road  to  the  Chillicothe 
and  Lebanon  railroad ;  which  wc  should  suppose 
would  be  made  to  intersect  at  Lebanon,  and  thereby 
ensure  the  construction  of  one  good  one,  rather  than 
defeat  the  whole.  :.."". 

The  Milan  and  Newark  Railroad  is  designed  to 
open  a  direct  communication  from  the  Ohio  Canal  at 
Newark,  in  Licking  county,  with  Lake  Erie,  passing 
through  Knox,  Richmond,  and  Huron  counties — pro- 
bably to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river.  This  road  will 
pass  through  a  beautiful  section  of  country,  and  will 
run  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  from  the  Milan  and 
Columbus  railroad,  as  we  infer  from  the  title — from 

fl 


which  indeed  we  have  traced  the  course  of  most  o 
these  roads,  not  having  received  the  different  acts  by 
which  they  are  chartered. 

The  last  mentioned  road,  from  Columbus  to  Milan, 
and  the  Columbus,  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Sandusky 
Railroad,  will  pass  through  that  section  of  country 
included  between  the  railroad  from  Newark  to  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Mad  river  railroad,  passing  through 
Urbana,  in  Champaign  county,  to  Sandusky  ;  which 
can  in  no  place  exceed  seventy  miles  in  breadth. 

Ixdiaxa  Railroad. — This  road  is  to  commence  at 
Madison,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  pass  through  In. 
dianapoli.s  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  Wabash  River,  a 
little  below  the  termination  of  the  Wabasii  tnid  Mi 
ami  Canal,  and  from  La  Fayette  it  is  to  be  continued 
Inued  to  the  Lake,  at  Michigan.  This  road,  when 
completed,  will  afford  an  easy  mode  of  communica 
I  tion  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio.  The  compa. 
ny  has  ten  years  to  complete  the  road  to  Indianapo. 
lis,  and  five  years  thereafter  to  complete  it  to  La  Fay. 
ette 

West  Feliciana  and  Woodville  Railroad. — This 
road  commences  at  St.  Francisville,  ^  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  extends  in  a  nor. 
therly  direction  to  Woodville,  in  Mississippi.  Iti« 
length  is  30  miles.  It  was  to  have  been  commenced 
in  December,  1832,  and  to  have  been  completed  in 
1833.  Of  its  progress  and  present  condition,  no  de. 
finite  information  has  been  received. 


<»-i. 


The  other  chartered  railroads  in  Ohio  are  the  fol. 
lowing,  some  of  which  will  probably  be  completed, 
whilst  others  will  be  railroads  on  the  statute-books 
only.  We  have  received  no  intimation  that  either 
of  them  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  made  immediately 


The  Erie  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  pas^  from  the 
Lake,  at  Ashtabula,  or  Fairport,  through  Warren,  to 
Wellaville,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles,  and  perhaps  the  short«Bt  route  by 
which  the  two  can  be  connected.  ■    —    -^ 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  designed 
to  open  an  easy  communication  from  the  Ohio  tanal 
at  Massillon  with  Pittsburg,  passing  tlirough  the 
vBlley  of  the  Little  B«uver  river  to  the  Ohio;  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  divert  to  Philadelphia  much  of 
the  trade  which  would  otherwise  go  to  New- York. 

The  Chilucothe  and  Lebanon  Railroad  will  open 
a  communication  from  Chillicothe  through  Hillsbo 
rough,  Wilmington,  and  Lebanon,  probably  to  the 
Huimi  canal. 

The  Richmond,  Easton,  and  Miami  Railroad  is, 
we  believe,  to  commence  at  Dayton,  at  the  head  of 
the  Miami  Canal,  and  pass  through  Eaton,  in  Preble 
county,  to  Richmond,  in  Indiana. 

Ths  CmciMMATi,  Harrison,  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
•oao  will  open  an  eaay  communication  from  Cincin. 
nati  through  Harrison  and  Brookville,  in  Indiana,  to 
the  ieat  of  government  in  that  state,  there  to  connect 
with  the  Madison,  Indianapolis,  and  Lafayette  rail 
.'?f^;,,*'*corpo''«tt«d  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiaaa.^ 


VicKSBur.G  and  Clinton,  (Miss  ,)  Railroad. — In 
March,  1832,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hamburgh, 
Miss.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Clinton.  Of  the  result 
of  that  meeting  no  information  has  been  received. 

Jackson  and  Mississippi  Railroad. — This  road  is  to 

commence  at  Jackson,  and  terminate   at  one  oi  the 

following     places,    as    may   be    most    suitable    on 

the  Mississippi,  viz.,  Randolph,  Fulton,  Coul  Creek, 

or  Ashport.     its    length    will   vary    Uttle,    accord 

ing  to  the    surveys,  from  b^  inilea,   aud  its   cost,  the 

road  to  be  made  simdur  to  the  South  Carolina  road, 

lis  estimated,  including  every  convenience  for  business, 

jand  to  be  completed  early  in  1837,  at  $337,052,50, 

and  its  income,   based  apou  the   present  business  ol 

'the   country,   at  $IOO,5(>0,  iu  expenses  at  $19,.')50, 

I  leaving  a  net  income,  per  annum,  of  $81, 150,  to  divide 

among  the  stockholders. 

This  road  will  probably  be  contini.ed  to  Columbia, 
either  by  the  way  of  Bohvar,  or  to  intersect  in  u  more 
direct  course,  the  Coliunbia  roud,  at  its  crossing 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  Columbia  road  will  also 
probably  be  connected  witli  Tuscumbia,  or  De. 
catur,  by  the  way  of  Pulaski,  Elkton,  and  Athens. 
7'licrA  appears  to  be  a  suitable  spirit  aroused  in 
Tennessee  upon  this  subject,  and  important  results 
must  follow.  The  vast  resources  of  the  State  will  be 
developed,  and  its  mineral  wealth  will  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  now  possess  them,  instead  of  being  wholly 
rcser\'«d  for  succeeding  generations. 

New.OkLEANS     and    PoNTCIIARTRAl."*    RaILROAD. 

This  road  extends  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  about  6  miles,  md  is  designed 
as  a  link  in  the  route  to  Mobile  by  steamboat.  The 
road,  Liiachinery,  real  estate  in  the  rity  and  harbor 
on  the  lake,  (which  last,  by  the  by,  must  have  cost 
the  largest  proportion  of  tlie  amount,)  have  cost 
$443,443  76.  It  has  been  in  use  for  passengers 
since  the  spring  of  1832,  and  from  ;he  83d  of  April 
to  23d  October  of  that  year,  MS.OOC  ware  received 
for  passengers  alone,  which,  after  deducting  ex. 
penses,  gave  a  net  income  of  $25,000.  It  wUl  ma- 
terially reduce  the  expense  of  transportation  between 
Mobile  and  New.Orleans. 


Tallahassee,  (Fa..)  and  St.  Maxks  Railroad — , 
Something  has  been  done  towards  a  railroad  from 
Tallahassee  to  some  point  on  the  St.  Marks,  or^Wa- 
kuUa  river.  900  stiares  were  subscribed,  and  appli. 
cation  was  to  have  been  mads  at  the  last  session  fcr 
a  charter.  ^ 


LIST  OF  CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
MiDDLESBX  Cakai.,  from  Boston  to  Chelmafbrd, 
Mass. — This  canal  was  constructed  with  a  view  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  of  drawing  the  trade  oi  that  river  to  Boa. 
ton.  Its  length  is  30  miles,  breadth  at  surface  30 
feet,  bottom  20,  depth  of  water  3  feet,  1S6  feet  fall, 
and  20  locks.  Incorporated  1789;  completed  1806, 
and  cost  $528  000. 

Blackstone  Canal,  extends  from  Worcester,  Mass. 
to  Providence,  Rhode.Island,  45  miles. 

Most  of  the  articles  carried  up  this  canal  are  arti. 
cles  for  con«Mniption  and  manufacture.  Those  car. 
ried  down  are  mostly  manufactured  articles. 

The  descent  from  Worcester  to  Providence  is  451 
feet,  overcome  by  48  locks,  80  feet  by  10 ;  width  of 
canal  at  surface  is  34,  bottom  18,  and  depth  oi  water 
4  feet ;  completed  in  1828,  and  cost  $600,000. 

Farm!ngton  Canal,  commences  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 
and  when  completed  will  connect  with  the  Connerti. 
cut  river,  at  Northampton,  .Mass.  65  mile.-*.  This  ca- 
nal  is  38  feet  wide  and  4  deep. 

The  Farinington,  like  the  Blackstone  Canal,  is  not 
a  profitable  investment. 

Pawticket  Canal,  in  Lowell,  for  passing  a  fall  ot 
the  same  name,  of  32  feet.  It  is  80  feet  wide,  4  feel 
deep,  and  2  1.2  miles  iit  length. 

South  Haulev  Canai.,  constructed  to  pans  the  tall^ 
in  South  Hadley,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  2  miles 
in  iengih,  and  has  a  lockage  of  40  feet. 

Montague  Canal,  constructed  to  pass  the  falls  of 
the  same  name  in  that  town,  is  3  miles  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep — lockage,  75  feet. 

Erie  Canal,  New. York. — Commenced  July  4lh, 
1817.  First  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen 
miles,  October  23,  1819.  Tolls  first  received  July  1, 
1820.  280  miles  of  canal  completed,  and  first  boat 
entered  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  from  the  north  and 
west  throutjh  the  canal,  October  8, 1823.  Completed 
October,  1825.  Length  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hud- 
-son  river,  363  miles,  viz.  :  Western  section — Buffalo 
to  Montezuma,  on  Seneca  river,  157  miles,  21  locks, 
fall  186 feet;  Middle  do. — Montezuma  to  Utica,  96 
miles,  1 1  locks,  rise  and  fail  95  feet ;  Eastern  do. — Uti- 
ca to -\lbany,  110  miles,  52  locka,  tall  417  feet.  To. 
tal,  363  milec,  84  locks,  rise  and  fall  698  feet. 

Lake  Ene  is  565  feet  above  the  Hudson  river  at 
Albany.  The  canal  is  40  feet  wida  on  the  surface 
and  4  feet  deep. 

Champlain  Canal. — Begun  October,  1817  ;  navi. 
sable  November,  1819.  This  canal  commences  at  tb« 
junction  with  the  Erie  Canal,  nine  miles  north  of  Al- 
bany, and  terminates  at  Whitehall,  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  eonnectinf  the  waters  of  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  Hudson  river  with  Lake  Champlain.  It  has 
a  lateral  cut  connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  river  by 
three  locks  at  Waierfbrd,  eleven  miles  north  of  At. 
baiiy,  as  the  Erie  canal  \\a%  connecting  it  with  the 
same  river  at  West  Troy,  by  two  locks. 

Length  from  Lake  Champlain.  at  Whitehall,  to 
junction  with  Erie  canal,  nine  luiles  above  Albany, 
sixty.three  miles.  Number  of  locks,  as  follows :  7 
locks  rise  from  the  lake  to  the  summit  level,  54  leet  ; 
14  do.  fall  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Hudson,  134; 
Total,  21  locks.  Rise  and  fall  188  feet. 

Oswego  Canal. — Commenced,   1826  ;    completed 

1828.  Length  from  Salina  to  Oswego,  38  miles  ;  , 
eonnecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.  On* 
half  the  distance  is  canal,  and  one  half  alack  water, 
or  river  navigation,  with  a  towing  path  on  the  bank. 
Fourteen  locks,  (l3  of  stone,  aad  1  of  wood  and  stone.  > 
Descent  from  Sahna  to  Lake  Ontario,  133  feet. 

Cavl'ga  A.VD  Seneia  Canal— commences  at  the 
Erie  ciiial  at  Montezuma,  Ca)-mga  county,  and  termi- 
nates at  Cieneva,  Ontari<>  county,  connecting  the  wa- 
ters oi  the  Erie  canal  with  those  of  Seneca  lake. 
This  canal  has  also  a  lateral  branch  to  Blast  Cayuga 
village,  on  the  Cayuga  lake,  thus  connecting  with  the 
waters  of  that  lake.  It  opens  a  lake  navigation  of 
more  than  100  miles.     Commenced  1827  ;  completed 

1829.  Length  twenty  miles  tarty.four  chains,  from 
Geneva,  on  the  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma  on  the 
E,ne  canal.  One  half  canal  and  one  half  slack  water 
navigation.  2710  feet  of  tow.path  bridges.  Eleven 
wood  locks.  Descent  73  1-2  feet  from  Seneca  lake 
to  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma. 


'  Chemung  Canal— .extends  from  tha  head  waters 
of  the  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung'  (or  Tioga)  river, 
a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna h,  at  the  village  of  Elmira, 
Tioga  county.  Length  22  1-2  miles,  with  a  navigable 
feeder  from  Painted  Post,  Stuben  county,  on  the  Che. 
Imung  river,  to  the  summit  level,  13  1  -2  milea,  making 
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tiiirly.six  miles  of  canal  navigation.  This  canal  thus 
forms  part  of  a  chain  of  comniunifiition  from  the  Kne 
canal  lo  the,  Susquehanriah  river.  It  has  lifty.two 
wood  locks,  comprising,'  516  feet  of  lo.-kaa[o,  anil  one 
guard  lock,  three  aqueducts,  live  onlveris,  mid  se- 
venty-six  bridges.  Distance  fronj  F'liiiira  lo  Alliany 
via  this  canal,  Seneca  lake,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  and 
Erie  canals,  326  miles.  Comnicnct'd  183J;  coin;iie. 
ted  1S33. 

Crckikkd  Lake  Canai. — extends  from  Penn  Yan  lo 
Dresden,  both  in  Yates  county,  connecting  the  waier.«' 
of  the  Crooked  and  Seneca  lakes,  through  a  beauti.j 
fill  and  fertile  country.     It   is   eitrht  miles  in  length, . 
and  has  260  feet  of  lockage,    wliiih  is  overcome  by 
twenty-seven  wood  locks.     The  other  s;ructures  are 
one  guard  lock,  twelve  bridges,  three  culverts,   and 
one  waste  weir.     Conunenced  lri3U  ;  completed  1833 
Chexango  Canal. — An  act  of  tlie  Legislature  was 
passed,  February,  1833,  authorizing;  tiie  c>>n8iructiun 
of  the  Chenango  canal,  to  extend  Imnj  tlie  Krie  canal, 
in  Oneida  county,  to  the  Susquehannah  river  at  Bing. 
hamton,    Broome  county.     Length  ;ihout  ninety.live 
miles.     Route  us  follows :  conimenciiii;  at    Whites- 
borough,  or  Utica,  passing  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Oriskany  and  Sauquoit  creeks,  and  Chenango  river, 
and  by  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  Ilaitfjrd.  Clin- 
ton, Madison,    Hamilton,  Sherburne,    Norwich,  Ox- 
ford, Greene,  and  Chenango  Forkes,  and  terminating 
at    Binghamton,   where    it    unites    witl'    iho  Sui«que. 
hannah  river.     Elevation  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the 
summit  level,  70(j  feet ;   descent   from  thence  lo  the 
Susquehannah  river,  303  feet ;  total  lockage,  lOOflift. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  canal   by  >lr.  Hutchin- 
son, Civil  Engineer,  in  1828,  w:is  .§i)4-l,77.'j  3G ;  but 
the  Canal  Commissioiiors,  in  ihcir  report  of  .laiiuury, 
1834,  estimate  the  cost  at  $1,737,703  Ha. 

During  the  season  of  1833,  surveys  of  (lifierent 
routes  were  made  from  Sherburne,  a  lew  miles  swuth 
of  the  summit  level,  north  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  a 
preference  given  to  the  route  terniiniising  at  Whites- 
borough.  (The  Legislature,  at  ilieir  9es>io.i  m  1834, 
decided  to  change  it  to  Uiica.i  O.i  this  part  ot 
the  canal  there  will  be  cighty.sevcn  locks  and  four 
aqueducta;  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  locks 
with  wooden  chambers,  supported  by  a  dry  wall  ol 
stone  masonry  on  the  sides,  excepting  about  eight 
feet  below  the  upper  g  ites.  Some  ol  the  locks  nre 
to  be  of  stone.  The  plan  adopiod  ior  making  this 
canal,  and  its  different  structure.^!,  will  increa»<eii4  t\u. 
gregate  cost  beyond  the, sum  lor  wliicli  a  canal  Jese 
substantial  might  have  been  coiuitructcd  ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Canai  Commissioners  that  it  will  prove 
tho  cheapest  and  most  useful,  requiring  les.s  expense 
lor  repairs.  To  supply  the  summit  level  with  water, 
artificial  reservoirs  are  to  be  coiisiructed,  and  fed 
from  ponds  and  brooks. 

Contracts  tor  the  thirty-eight  miles  between  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  village  of  Sherburne,  (excepting  the 
reservoirs  and  feeders,)  have  bfcri  made,  and  the  15th 
of  October,  183fi,  is  the  time  siipul.ited  for  tho  com. 
pletion  of  the  work.  Surveys  have  been  nviide  from 
Sherburne  to  Greene,  Chenango  county,  and  the  prc- 
-  sent  season  the  surveys  from  CJreene  to  Diiigiia niton 
will  be  completed.  These  sections  will  be  placed 
under  contract  as  soon  as  convenient  utter  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys  and  estimates. 

One  million  of  dollars  have  been  apjiropriated  to 
the  construction  of  this  c.tnal,  and  an  additional  mil- 
lion is  recommended  by  the  Coniinissioner:^  inaiilici- 
pation  of  contracts. 

Contemplated  Canals. 
Genesee  axd  Alleuue.\t  Canal. — Public  atien. 
tion  has  been  frequently  culled  to  the  subject  of  a 
canal  proposed  to  be  made  from  Rochester  on  tlie 
Erie  canal,  to  Olean  (or  Hamilton)  on  the  Allegheny 
river;  and  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  m 
1834,  directing  a  particular  survey  of  the  roiile,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  consiructii>ii.  The  route  wii> 
auperficially  surveyed  in  18:2,'»  by  an  efiyineer  o(  the 
State,  and  in  1826  a  report  made  lo  the  Legialaturi 
by  the  Canal  Coinmissioiiers.  Tlie  canal  is  to  com 
mence  at  Rochester,  following  tlie  valley  ot  the  Ge. 
nesee  river,  through  Monroe,  Livingston,  and  Al 
legheny  counties,  until  it  reaches  the  Upper  Genesee 
Falls,  at  Nunda,  in  the  latter  county,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  summit  level  981  feet  above  the  Erie 
canal.  The  length  of  the  summit  will  be  eight  miles, 
and  the  whole  fall,  from  thence  to  Olean,  Cattaraugus 
county,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  is  seventy-eight  fept 
Whole  lockage,  ascending  and  dej^cending,  1,059 
feet.  The  length  of  canal  from  Rochester  to  Olean 
will  vary  little  from  100  miles.  The  lockage  ia  equal 
to  132  eight  feet  locks  on  the  whole  line  ;  beinj;  aboui 
the  same  proportion  of  lockage  as  the  Chenango  ca. 
nal.  A  passage  from  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  Genesee 
valley  is  here  1488  feet  above  tide  level,  and  is  less 
elevated  than  any  passage  that  has  been   examined 


either  to  the  Potomac  or  the  iiJusquehaniiah  valleys.  ]|5^'<""''*  couitructed  bif  the  State. — 1.  Canal  from  Coluin- 
iWith  regard  to  a  supply  of  water  for  the  summit  level,  iT''*'  "»  the  bu«quehant»ah,  to  i he  mouth  of  the  JuniaU, 
it  is  remarked  by  the  engineer  that  the  whole  of  the  i"'"*  "H  ^'';f  •'"'"«'»  '"  lli>ll«day*burg  at  the  eastern  base  of 
I,     I         /.       I  I  ■      1    •  ,      the  Ath ghany  muuiitam — distance  171  miles !ii46  oerches. 

■  Ischua   (^re.k  can  be  received    into  a  summit   pond  ;  j     ..Cautl  from  Johnstown  on  the ConeinaugSute  we.,- 
hcBides,  the  drainage  ol  190  miles  ol  surface  can  be  |„n  base  of  the  Alleghany,  down  tfie  (.;onerimugJi,  Kiske 
t,  8o  that  the  reservoir  woul.i    be  abun.  umiiieiuii  and  Alleghany,  to  Piuburg — distance  1U5  miity. 

[I'ho  aUive  lines.,  counecled  by  liie  "  Portage  Uailroad, 


turned  into 

dantly  supplied  with  water.     Mr.  Roberts,  engineer,' 

gives   the    following   account   of  the    capacity  of  the  I 

streams  in  October.  182i). 

Ischiia  Creek,  cubic  teet  per  minute  750 

Lime  Lake,  Beaver  Lake, and  Peacock  Lake,  410 
Oil  Creek,  ....       450 


Together,  per  minute,  IGOO      ; 

In  tlie  report  reiVrrcd  to,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  can.il  is  875,5t?8  ilollars. 

The  distance  of  Rochester  from  Albany,  by  .he. 
Erie  caiiiil,  is  :J70  miles;  from  thence  to  Olean,  by' 
the  proiiosed  c;innl,  say  90  miles;  from  Olean  to; 
Pittsburg,  by  the  Allegheny  river,  (which  hns  been 
navigated  by  steamboats.)  260  miles. 

The  surveys  have  been  commenced  at  the  suinmiii 
level,  and  will  be  continued  in  both  directions.  The' 
W'jrk  will  probably  be  commenced  next  .^^pring.  ' 

Black  River  Ca.nal. — The  Canal '"ominissionersi 
report,  March,  1831,  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
canal  from  Rome  to  the  High  Falls  of  the  Black' 
river,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  and  including  a, 
navigable  feeder  of  nine  mile;,  at  Boonville,  with  the; 
improvement  of  forty  miles  of  the  river  navigation 
from  the  Hii;h  Falls  to  Carthage,  is  estimated  at' 
G02.544  dollars.  j 

The  whole  rise  and   fall  from  Rome  *   | 

to  the  Black  riv  r,  is  .  1,078  feet.     ' 

Length  of  canal  md  river  navigation,  76  miles. 

The  supply  •''  wu'.er  is  to  be  obtained  from  thej 
Black  river,  v.  iiich,  at  Smith's  mills,  is  estimated  to| 
aHbrd  20,(Kf  J  cubic  fee»  per  minute,  in  ordinary  dry| 
seasons.  I 


Summary  of  Canals  completed. 


Mile«  long.  Ci.st. 

Krie  Canal 363  9,027,4.'»6  05 

Chmipbindo 63  1,179,871  "ib 

( >..vvego  do 38  565,437  35 

Cavuga  and  Senr»-n  do. .  20  2:J6,.S04  74 

Chemung  do.  ami  feeder  36  342,133  95 

Crooked  l^iikeCunal...     H  136,33195 


Tollg,  IKO. 

1,290,136  20 

132,559  02 

22,950  47 

17,174  69 

694  0(1 ; 

200  84 


528  $11,488,035  99  551,463,715  22: 
.Vavigable  feeiW.«  on  Erie,  Cltamplain,  an<l  Cayiigsi  and; 
Senci-a  Canals,  11  niileit, — luakkig  a  total  of  53y  miles  of 
canal  navif:;atiun,  «>niptrt<Hl  aiul  owned  by  the  Slate.  Av-i 
eragc  cot-t  per  mile,  ¥21,314.  \ 

Statrment  of  ToUt  collected  on  the  Erie  Canal  at' 
Rochester,  and  other  places  meat  of  the  Genesee'^ 
Hirer,  in  1832  and  1833. 

1832. 

Kocha».ter 154,541  08 

Brockport 13,025  81 

Albion 10,219  43 

Ixickpi.rt 28,434  22 

Budalo 58,232  09 


1833. 
16S,452  37 
18,554  55 
15,178  84 
.50,562  39 
73,812  79 


$264,4.52  63      gt326,560  94 
[N.  Y.  Annual  Reg.  for  1834.J 

O.N TAKioAXK  ErieShip Ca.\ \i,. — It  is  m>t  a  now  idea 
that  a  ship  cjinal  should  be  con«trncted  around  the  Falla 
of  Niiifiura.  The  iniportance  uf  such  a  meaiiure  ha« 
long  been  maintained  by  men  of  distreriinient  artd  )udg- 
inenr.     8oo«er  or  later  it  will  lie  aecoiuplisbed. 

HiDsoN  AND  Delaware  Canal,  extends  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lackawaxen  cuul  district  ;  140  miles. 

Morris  Canal,  N.  J.,  connectg  the  Delaware  river 
at  Eiistoii,  Pa-,  with  the  Passaic  at  Newark,  and  is  to 
be  continued  to  the  Hudson  ut  Jersey  city.  It  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  Lehigh  coal 
to  New. York  ;  length  97  mdes.  On  this  canal,  the 
clevatitm,  which  is  over  1600  feet,  is  overcome  by 
incUiifJ  planes,  instead  of  locks,  the  only  instance 
now  re.^ollected  o(  their  application  in  this  country. 
Widih,  32  feet;  4  feet  deep;  lockage,  206-9  by  75, 
wood  and  stone. 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  connects  the  De- 
laware river  at  Bordentown  with  the  Raritan  at  New 
Brunswick,  passing  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Kingston, 
on  its  route.  This  canal  is  supplied  with  water  by  a 
feeder,  also  navigable,  from  the  Delaware  at  or  above 
Lambertsville.  Length  of  the  canal  99  miles,  breadth! 
75  feet,  and  depth  of  water  7  feet.  I 

PE.NN8Yi.vANiA.--Intemal  improvements    in  thin  aUtej 

are  progressing   with  aslonishing  rapidity.    It   appears' 

from     the    report  of    the   Canal   Commissioners,   read   in 

•Senate  Decemfcer  6,  1832,  that,  of  the  works  constructed 
by  the  $tat«,  tb«m  firs  completed  in  the  panals  now  navi- 
gable, 4791  miles  ;  in  hand  and  likely  to  be  completed  du-| 
rine  the  present  year,  [1833,]  1034  milea ;  independently  j 
of  these,  there  are  otiiers  constructed  at  the  expense  uf  cor- 
porations, and  now  in  actual  use,  S80i  miles.  ' 


over  the  iiiouiitam,  li>tm  the  great  east  aiHl  west  cutuiuuni- 
eatioii.  It  lius  u double  eonneclion  with  Philadelphia,  one 
I  from  Columbia,  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailruad,  and 
the  other  from  Miildletown,  nine  miles  fieluw  Harnxburgli, 
Olid  eighteen  utiles  above  Columbia,  by  the  lloion  Canal,  j 

3.  Canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  up  tlie  Suvque- 
hannah  to  the  iorks  at  iNorthiiniberland,  then  up  the  north 
brunch  to  a  point  2  bales  below  Wilkeobarre.  ,  Dulance 
96  miles  295  perches.  [It  is  contemplated  to  extend  this  at 
80ine  future  day  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  when  a 
communication  by  canid  and  railroad  may  take  place  with 
the  Krie  Canul.J 

4  Canal  from  Northumberland  at  the  lurks  of  tbs  Sus- 
quehannah, up  the  west  branch  to  the  Muncy  Dam — dis- 
tance 26  luiles  160  perches.     [Fur  extension  see  below.] 

5.  I'he  French  Creek  Feeder,  iiiteHded  to  supply  with 
water  the  future  communication  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Eric — length  19  miles. 

6.  A  canal  from  Bristol  to  Ea»ton  on  the  Delaware — 
length  o9  miles  240  perches.  [This  is  the  channel  by 
which  the  coal  trade  ut  the  Lehigh  reaches  Philadelphia.] 

CanuU  construf.ted  al  the  expense  of  Corporatitm*, 
and  now  in  actual  use. — 7.  The  Union  Canal  from  the 
^ichuylkill  opposite  Reading,  to  the  iSusquehannali  atMid- 
dletown — length  82  miles  tiS  perches.  Branch  Canal  and 
feeder,  belonging  to  the  Union  Canal  Company,  22  miles  in 
length,  with  a  railroad  of  four  miles  to  the  Pine  Grove  coal 
mines. 

8.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation,  from  Port  Carbon  on  the 
Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia — length  108  miles. 

9.  Th"  Lehigh  Canal,  from  Huston  on  the  Delaware  up 
the  Lehigh  lu  iUauch  Chunk — distance  46  miles. 

10.  A  purt  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal,  from 
lluncsdale  on  the  Lackawaxen  to  the  muuih  of  that  stream 
— supposed  20  miles. 

11.  Conostoga  Navigation,  an  improvement  ofConestoga 
creek  by  locks  and  doius,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  city  of 
LAncasler — distance  about  14  miles. 

12  The  Codorus  navigation,  an  improvement  of  Codorua 
creek  Irom  its  mouth  up  to  the  borough  sf  York — length 
about  10  inilPK. 

Total  of  canal  navigai  ion  now  in  use,  759)  miles.> ,  V 

The  canals  authuriv.id  and  now  in  progress  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  ih«  State,  an<l  likely  lo  be  navigable  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  (1833,]  are 

From  .>Iuiicy  Dam  on  the  West  Branch  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  uf  Bald  Eagle  creek.  Distance  40  miles  atxl  18 
pi-n-bes.  [This  is  an  extension  of  No.  4,  and  w  ill  complete 
the  iniprovem(>nt  contemplated  in  that  quarter.] 

From  two  miles  below  vVilkesbarre  up  the  north  branch 
uf  the  Susquehannah  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna — 
distance  12  miles  316  perches.  [This  is  an  extension  of 
No.  3,  and  will  leave  about  90  miles  towards  tl»e  north  line 
ol  the  Suite  untouchetl.] 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  with  the  Ohio,  (20 
miles  below  Pituburg,)  up  the  former  river  to  Newcastle 

listance  24  miles  240  perches.  [This  is  the  commence- 
ment ofu  coniinuuicutiou  lietween  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie, 
which  will  pursue  a  n€)rtherly  direction  up  the  valley  of 
the  iSheiraiigo  to  the  summit  at  Conneaut  Lake,  thence  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  town  uf  Erie.  At  tlie  Comteaut  summit 
it  will  be  snpphcd  with  water  from  Fren<:h  creek,  by  a 
feeder  described  above  as  No.  5.  From  Newcastle  lo 
Erie,  by  the  roulfl  selected,  will  be  about  78  miles  ] 

A  canal  and  slackwatcr  along  French  creek,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  ft-eder  to  the  junction  of  that  creek 
with  the  Alheghany — ilistance  25  miles  224  perches. 
[This  work  does  not  form  a  part  of  any  gmat  cunmunica- 
tion.J 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  after  the  present  year 
only  90  miles  on  the  north  branch  uf  the  Susquehannah 
river,  and  78  miles  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  will 
remain  to  compUte  the  whole  system  of  improvement 
adopted  by  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  unon  which 
operuiions  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1826,  leas  than 
seven  years  ago.  That  system  will  embrace  when  com- 
pleted : 

1.  A  Kreat  line  of  comminiicatitjn  from  Philadelphia, 
passing  by  tancai-u-r,  Columbia,  Miildletown,  Harrisburgh, 
{.ewistown,  Huntingdou,  HoUidaysburg,  Johnstown, 
Clairsville,  Piu^urs,  Beaver,  Newcastle,  aitd  MMdviUs, 
to  the  Borough  of  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  whole  distanc* 
481  miles,  of  which  118  miles  are  by  railro«i,  90  nilss  by 
the  Ohio  river,  and  343  miles  by  canal.  DisluiM  from 
Philailelphia  to  Pituburg  358  miles.  [This  passea  through 
the  g-eat  iron  regkm  of  the  Juniata,  the  salt  aitd  bituminous 
coal  of  the  Conemnugh,  Kiskeminetas,  and  ABeghany,  and 
a  country  abounding  in  agricultural  product.] 

2.  A  grert  line  from|Philadelphia  to  the  junelioa  of  the 
Tioga  with  the  North  Branch  of  Susquehantnah,  on  the 
boundary  of  New-York,  where  a  cummunication  is  now 
forming  with  the  Erie  Qanal,  by  way  of  Chenango  Point. 
'Phis  line  diverges  from  ihe  former  at  the  <>>o«^h  <rf  t!«» 
Juniata,  and  paasea  Livarpool.  Selin's  Grove,  NorthuiU- 
berlatid,  DuivUle,  Berwick,  Wilkesbarre,  F^ton,  To- 
wanda,  ar>d  Athens.  It  passes  through  the  Wyanung  CO«l 
region,  and  opens  a  rich  agricultural  country  to  market. 
Whole  distance  324  mile^,  of  which  81  miles  are  by  r«i- 
road,  !and|  234  by  canal— common  to  the  greM  weatern 
route  81  lailes  of  railroad  and_43  of  caoaL 
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3  Tlw  West  Branch  Canal  ftom  the  mouth  of  Bald 
Eagle  to  ihe  Forks  at  Northumberland,  where  it  imiiea 
v^  the  hne  last  mentioned.  It  opens  the  richeut  land 
in  the  State,  the  valuable  iron  of  Bald  l^agle  valley,  and 
ihe  inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  West 
Branch  and  its  tributaries.  Thwe  articles  will  have 
their  choice  of  markets,  betwe«?n  Philadelphia  and  the 
interior  of  New- York,  w  here  both  are  needed. 

4.  The  Improwment  of  French  creek  and  the  Dela- 
'ware  Canal,  which  at  present  art'  rather  detached  works 
rthan  porta  of  any  great  system  of  communication. 

Extract  from  the  Ccmiroon-Place  Book  of  an  Engineer. 

"Beaver  Division"  of  the  Fe.nnsvi.vania  Canal. — 
This  section  of  Ihe  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  Bea- 
ver, on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Beaver 
Kiver,  30  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  latter  river,  and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Shenango 
Creek,  till  its  termination  in  Mercer  county,  a  U»tal  distance 
of  90  miles  and  240  perches.  Of  this  distance,  8  miles 
and  100  perches  are  compo.se<l  of  canal,  and  X^to  rf  maining 
22  miles  and  140  perches  are  of  slackwater,  composed  by  the 
pools  of  7  dams,  backing  up  the  water  variously  from  2 
to  more  than  7  miles.  There  are  18  lift  and  guiird  locks  on 
the  hne,  which  for  beauty  and  strength  of  workmanship  are 
not  surpa'sed  by  any  in  this  country.  The  construction 
of  these  latter,  together  with  that  of  the  dams,  h.-w  been 
very  materially  delayed,  first  by  thy  want  of  th'^  nrcrssa- 
ry  appropriations,  and  afterwards  by  the  unusually  high 
and  rapid  freshets  in  the  Shenajigo  and  Betiver  Rivers. 
Still,  however,  under  all  these  disa<Ivautages,  ill.'  canal 
will  be  finished  by  th^  entl  of  183^1,  an<l  owing  to  the  .sci- 
entific and  economical  arrangement  lately  adopted  by  the 
slate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  contradistinction  to  hi-r  prev-Ous 
course,  this  canal  will  be  finished  in  the  best  maiHisr, 
and  handed  over  to  the  superintendent  for  the  comf)ar3- 
tively  small  sum  of  ^481,282  98  cent.-,  or  about  «16,630 
per  mile.  Its  construction  was  warranted  by  the  pros- 
pect, when  completed,  of  its  yielding  a  handsome  annual 
revenue. 

Miami  Canal — This  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to 
Cincinnati,  66  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Ohio  by 
locks  which  overcoina  a  differencs  of  level  of  1 12  feet. 

Ohio  and  Erie  Canal. — This  canal  rommences  at 
Cleveland,  on  I^ake  Erie,  aiKl  passes  through  the  h^art  of 
the  State  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsiwrnlh.  The  main  line 
of  this  canal  is  310  miles  in  length,  with  24  miles  ofnaviga- 
ble  feeders.  The  work  was  completed  in  1832,  and  with 
the  Miami  Ciuial,  of  6G  mih-s,  making  the  entire  naviga- 
ble canals  in  the  State,  400  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about 
•5,500,000.  And  it  has  beyond  all  question  increased  lh° 
value  of  the  State  more  thsin  three  times  tliat  amount,  a.^  do 
all  judicknislv  locdled  and  well  constructed  works  of  the 
kind. 

Wabji;^H  and  Erie  Canal. — This  work  is  intended  to 
connect  Lake  Erie  w  ith  the  Wabash,  and  of  course  with  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  An  easier  communication  can, 
probably,  be  effecte<l  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  on 
this  line  than  on  any  other,  and  although  we  have  very 
little  information  relative  to  its  cost  and  progress,  ye.t  from 
the  general  topography  of  ihs  country,  it  may  well  l>e  as- 
sumed that  a  more  favorable  route  for  such  a  work  is 
seldom  found  It  is  progressing  rapidly  to  a  .state  of 
completion,  as  we  imderstand.  Although  no  intimation 
has  ever  b?ien  given  iw  that  the  route  could  be 
made  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  steamboats,  yet  it 
appears  to  us  susceptible  of,  and  highly  favorable  for,  be- 
ing so  enlarged  as  to  ailniit  such  stoarabonts  to  pa'^s  a« 
navi^te  the  rivers.  Should  this  be  done,  and  the  com- 
mumcation  be  made  direct  from  Lake  Lrif,  instead  of 
the  more  circuitous  route  through  I^ke  Michigan, 
this,  instead  of  the  Chic^igo  and  lllinos  route,  will 
be  the  most  favorable,  and  as  Indiana  is  in  the  field, 
and  her  canal  now  under-way,  if  she  would  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Lake  and  MLssi.ssippi  cratt,  she 
will  secure  an  immediate  advance  in  her  general  prasperi- 
ty  of  at  least  half  a  eeniuri/.  Thirty  miles  of  this  canal 
were  under  cuntract,  in  1833,  to  be  completed  in  1834,  and 
the  work  will  probably  bo  completed  in  183j  or  '6,  for 
boats. 

Chicago  and  Illinois  Canal  or  Railroad. — This 
Itraight,  or  portage,  may  be  termed  the  Paiuuna  of  the 
United  States.  It  will,  ere  long,  be  considered  in  thai 
light  by  business  men,  and  the  result  will  inevitably  be  a 
tteamhoat  canal  from  the  Falls  of  the  Illinois  to  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michig^an,  which,  together  with  a  canal  of  siiaikir 
construction  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  from  Oswego 
to  the  Htulsvn  river,  wiU  give  to  the  enterprise  of  the  coiui- 
trv  an  impetus  which  will  astonish  even  the  mot^lsansuiiu 
prthe  present  day.  The  distance  from  Chiwigo  to  the  Falls 
i«  about  90  miles,  through  a  country  of  i  lie  most  favorable 
character  tyr  such  an  improvement  The  elevation  from 
the  Lake  is  Very  trifling,  only  25  feet,  and  the  dcscj^nt  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  173  feet  in  the  distance  of 
*)  miles,  or  a  fraction  over  2  feet  per  mile.  Surveys  have 
been  made  both  for  a  canal  and  a  ntilroad.  A  railroad 
Would  be  preferable.  unle.«  the  canal  was  of  suRicieiit 
•tte  for  steamboats  or  sloops,  which  could  also  navigate 
the  laketi.  At  all  evenn,  whether  a  canal  or  railroad 
•hall  bo  built,  if  soon  effected,  it  will  be  amongit  the 
QOM  iniDortaiit  works  in  the  country.  It  would  bring  di- 
rect to  New- Vurk  much  that  now  goes  to  New-Orlsans. 

Mr.  Bucklin,  the   engineer,    who  surveyed  the  route, 

IMimates  that  a  canal,  drawing  the  water  from  the  Lake 
or   the    whole   distance,    may  be  made  for  $4,043,036  ; 
supplied   with   water   from   other   sourctt,   and  lock 
•■  «own  each  way;;rrom  th**  summit,   it  may  be  made    for 
Y^eOl.eSS.     A    railroad  for    f  1,052,488,  and  a  M'Adam 
|iD«l   ibr   f  l,»41,6a4.    A   ship  canal  could  probably  be 
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made,    locking   both  wa}'«,   for  $4,000,000;   and  upon  a 
level  with  the  Lake  for  less  than  six  millions. 

LooisviLLK  and  Ohio  Canal — This  canal  is  c<>n- 
Rtructod  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville, 
and  is  of  dimeufiionM  sufficient  to  pass  the  larg'  st  sleam- 
boaU* ;  and  greatly  facilitates  the  inmr^nse  business  on  that 
river. 


[  To  he  continned.\ 


[Fnm  the  National  Gazette.] 
Extract  from  a  letter  dated   Baltimore,  25ih  .luly. 
1834: 

"  Thn  display  upon  the  Rail-Road  here  on  Sun- 
diiy  last,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  walked  out  to  the  Depot,  where  I  met  ihe 
train  from  the  West ;  it  consisted  of  14  cars,  amongsi 
which  were  three,  eacii  running  on  eight  wheels 
the  longest  carrying  100  passengers,  and  the  other 
two  about  60  or  7(1  each.  The  remaining  eleven 
cars  were  ot  various  dimensions,  carrying  irom  18 
to  4(1  passengers  each,  inakins  the  whole  number,  a." 
I  was  i'lfomicd,  more  than  60§  persons.  This  im- 
mensu  load  was  drawn  by  a  single  engine,  at  the 
rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  with  perfect  ease. 

What  a  triumph  does  this  spectacle  afford,  of  the 
power  of  science,  when  directed  by  a  sound  judg- 
inent  nnd  aided  by  patient  industry.  It  was  believed 
that,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  short  curva- 
tttres  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  it  would 
be  found  impossible  ever  advantageously  to  use 
steam  as  a  moving  power  upon  this  road;  and  indeed, 
I  believe  that  no  engine  upon  the  plan  of  the  Etig- 
lish  locomotives  would  safely  run  on  it ;  but  by  per- 
severing in  a  series  of  cxpsrinient*,  arid  adapting 
thtformnf  the  engine  wheels  /•  the  curres  nf  the 
road,  this  company  have  finally,  succeeded  in  con 


The  figures  show  the  number  of  pounds  re- 
quired, by  each  inrh  of  the  square  t>f  tht  girt  of 
the  rope  to  part  it. 
Whale    line  spun   by  hand,  best  that 
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spun 


Hax, 


could  be  produced. 
Whale  line  spun  by  machines, 
Russia  bolt  rojM%  1st  quality, 
Boll  rope  ol'  luachine  spun  yarn, 
Running  riiicjing,  1st  quality  Russia. 
Ruiinin;.j  ri^ijinir,  American,  spun  by 

haiiil 

jRunniniT    riggin?   of   machine 

yarn,  .... 
Cotton  line,  .... 
Coire  roj>e,     . 

Rope  made  of  Manilla  iiemp. 
Rope    made   of   New    Zealand 

Phormitiin  Tcnax, 
Mean  of  all  hand  spun  hemp  rope. 
Mean    of    all    machine    spun     hemp 

rope, 

Sliowinpf  the  machii\e  spun  rope  to  be  .Ifi 
per. cent,  strouicr  than  the  hand  spun.  If, 
however,  w<>  rejoet  the  trials  on  Russia  eor- 
da-^',  whieji  is  very  weak,  the  superiority  of 
the  machine  spun  ropes  is  reduced  to  i-Tper 
cent,  over  ail  otiiers.       v  ' 

III  no  instance  whatever,  was  the  trial  ou 
rnacliinc  spun  ropes  made  on  .selected  s|>eci- 
mens,  but  the  pieces  to  be  tested  were  taken 
from  common  coils  as  made  for  use.  Indeed, 
it  happened  that  the  machine  spun  ropes, 
e.\cept   the  whale   lines,  were   made  of  hemp 
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structing    engines  in  their  own    work-shops,  whicii    •„«•  ,•  ,u    .  ii  i  .  •' 

burn  an.hraclle  coal  exclu-sivelv  as  a  fuel,  and  which    '"'^"^'^"^  '"  ^i"=^'"V  '"    '^at    tJSUally  wrou-ht  lit 
fully  answer  all  the  purposes  desired.  "    Itic    machines.      1  he   modulus  of  cohesmn,  of 

It  would  have  required  sixty  of  our  ordinary  sfage-j  l"e  stroni.a'st  ropes  in  these  experiments,  is 
coaches,  two  hundred  and  forty  horses,  and  sixty!  •^0,700  ;  or  a  rope  of  this  strength  could  be  let 
drivers,  to  convey  this  number  of  passengers  eigl.ti  down  into  a  pit  ■J0,700  feet,  or  5-8ths  of  a 
v»r  nine  inilcd  nn  hour  upon  our  best  turnpike-roads  ;inile,  bci'ore  it  would  be  broken  by  its  own 
and  yet  the  whole  was  carried  at  nearly  double  that  weia^lit.  A  rod  of  iron  can  sustain  itself,  ac- 
cord iui^  to  Mr.  (i.  Rennie,  only  for  a  length  of 


I9,7f)Ofect. 

'■■  On  the  .iTth  of  Marc-h,  by  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Tread  well,  We  witnessed  the  operations  ol 
the  machinery  for  preparing  the  hemp  and 
spinning  the  yarn  ;  and  we  were  also  shown 
the  method  of  impregnating  the  ropes  with 
tar,  which  is  done  uniformly  throughout  their 
whole  thickness,  the  tar  being  kept  at  a 
temperature  below  the  boiling  point.  The 
ropes  made  of  these  yarns  have  the  appearance 
of  bein-T  .stained  rather  than  tarred. 

The   superior   strength   of   the   ropes  made 


produces  the  highest  perfection  in  machinery 
One  is  to  be  called  the  "  Double  Speeder,  and 
the  other  "  David  Crockett,"  and  when  they 
"  go  aliead,"  it  will  be  in  earnest.— [Lowell 
Journal.] 


speed  by  one  engineer  and  one  fireman,  and  at  an 
expense  which,  I  learn,  is  estimated  not  to  exceed 
sixteen  or  seventeen  dollars  per  day,  including  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  repairs." 

Boston  and  Lowei^l.  Railroad. — The  ex- 

cation  of  the  ledge  is  now  completed,  all  but  le> 

veiling  the  unevenness  of  the  bottom,  and  no 

doubt  the  whole  route  mtiy  be,  and  perhaps 

will  be,  completed  in  November  ;  but  it  i.s  not 

intended   to  put  on  the  locomotive  till  the  next 

spring.     The  work   htm  been   slowly,  surely, 

and  faithfully  done,  and  when  once  it  i.s  said  to 

be  complete ;  the  proprietors  may  congratulate. 

themselvesupon  the  certainty  that  no  great  de-  ''■^"\  V^J"    ^P""     by    machinery    appears   to 

ductions  from  the  income  will  be  necessary  forj  <'ons'st  •'»  i'»i^5  that  the  fibres  in  the  middle  of 

repairs.  .         j  •^he   yarn    are   nearly  of  the   same   tension   as 

Two  locomotives  are  now  being  built  at  tliej  ''>«se  of  the  outside'  whereas,  in  the  yarn  spun 

machine  shop  in  this  town,  where  the  union  of  by    hand,  tliey   are  much  more  tense    in  the 

the  best  Yankee  and  foreign  mechanical  skill  m'ddlc :  and  the  short  fibres  being  the  first  to 
"  ■   "  -      .        .  -  -  give  way,  the  whole  stress  is  thrown  upon  the 

outside  ones,  which,  being  fewer  in  number, 
consequently  cannot  bear  so  much  strain  as  a 
rope  made  up  of  fibres  of  equal  tension. 

The  macliine  for  trying  the  strength  of 
ropes  is  so  cons'.nirted  as  to  try  them  fairly 
and  accurately.  The  following  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  three  ropes  were  tried  in 
our  presence,  and  we  have  ho  doubt  of  their 
correctness. 

No.  1.  AVIiale  line  spun  by  hand — girl  i 
inches  ;  broke  by  •2240  pounds. 

No.  2.  Wliale  line  made  by  Boston  Hemp 
Company,  .'spun  by  machinery — girt  1  jth  inch- 
es :  broke  by  3.5-i6  pounds. 

No.  3.  Running  rigging  made  by  the  Boston 
Hemp  Company — girt  i  jth  inches  ;  broke  by 
J440  pounds.  • 

As  No.  2  was  one  seventh  smaller  than  No. 
1,  we  should  add  502  pounds  to  the  weight  it 
actually  bore,  making  40-22  pounds,  for  the 
weight  it  would  have  borne,  if  ii  had  been  of 
the  same  size  ai^  No.  1  :  consequently  it  was 
64  per  cent,  stronger  than  No.  1.  Again,  No.  3 
was  one  niTth  larger  tiian  No.  1  ;  we  must 
therefore  deduct  from  the  weight  it  actually 
bore  ^^"i  pounds,  leaving  .3058  as  the  weight 
it  would  have  borne,  had  it  been  as  small  as 
No.  1.  It  was  therefore  25  per  cent,  stronger 
than  No.  1. — [The  Mechanic]    .  -^         ^      - 


Avoylle  Ferry,  on  Red  River,  Ja., 
June  4,  1834. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — Although  our  early  part  of  the  season 
was  later  and  more  backward  than  usual,  ow- 
ing to  colds  and  rains,  our  crop  of  cotton  is  as 
promising,  and  more  than  was  ever  cultivated 
in  this  country.  If  the  .season  should  continue 
favorable,  the  present  crop  will  far  exceed  any 
former  year  in  this  Section  of  country. 

Crops  of  corn  are  also  generally  promising  ; 
early  pIantino;s  now  in  silk  and  tassel,  and 
some  in  "  roasting  «ars,"  (as  our  phrase  is.) 

P.  fJ.V. 

Strength  of  Cordage. — The  Boston  Hemp 
ManuHlCturing  Company  have  lately  put  up  a 
machine,  at  their  ropery  on  the  Milldam,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  strength  lof 
their  cordage,  spun  in  the  common  method  by 
hand.  A  great  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  by  breaking  ropes  of  varions  sizes 
and  kinds  on  this  machine,  and  the  following 
exhibits   the   average   result  of  these   trials, 
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Orffyhevs'  Wheel. — Gravesend,  in  his 
CEuvres  Philosophiques,  publiabed  some  time 
about  1774,  at  Amsterdam,  gives  an  account 
of  a  singular  machine  constructed  by  one 
OrtTyreus,  which  was  styled  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion. The  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  ascertain,  were  simply  these  :  A 
large  circular  wheel,  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fourteen  inches  thick,  was  made  of  very 
light  thin  deal  boards,  resembling  a  drum, 
as  mechanics  call  it,  for  carrying  bands. 
The  sides,  or  rather  ends,  were  covered  with 
waxed  cloth,  to  prevent  any  one  from  disco- 
vering  the  inside.  Through  tlnj  centre  was 
an  iron  axle,  the  gudgeons*  of  which  rested 
on  two  upright  pillars,  in  the  manner  of 
hanging  a  grindstone.  On  giving  it  a  slight 
motion  either  way,  its  revolutions  speedily 
increased  to  twenty-five  a  minule.  For  two 
months  it  never  varied  in  the  least  from  tliat 
motion.  Being  placed  in  a  chamber,  at  the 
residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
door  was  fastened,  and  the  seal  of  his  high- 
ness placed  on  the  lock.  At  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  the  apartment  was  opened,  and 
the  wheel  found  revolving  at  the  usual  speed 
It  was  then  stopped  to  prevent  it  from  being 
worn  out.  The  inventor  was  so  incensed 
because  Professor  Gravesend  undertook  to 
examine  it,  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces  before 
his  face.  The  landgrave  once  saw  the  in 
side,  but,  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  only  said  it 
was  very  simple.  Roth  the  inventor  and 
his  friend  died  soon  after,  and  all  knowledge 
of  its  constructionr  is  therefore  lost  to  the 
world. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


Mixed  Blood  ok  Americajjs. — "  It  is  ac- 
knowledged," says  Cicero,  "  that  literature, 
polite  arts,  religion,  agriculture,  laws,  and 
social  rights,  originated  in  Athens,  and  were 
thence  distributed  over  all  nations."  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  excellence  of  the 
climate,  the  freedom  of  the  government,  and 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  must 
have  co-operated  in  producing  this  transcen- 
dant  and  pre-eminent  state  o(  human  exalta- 
tion. And  if  a  comparison  was  instituted  in 
those  respects  between  that  country  and  ours, 
in  what  important  part  should  we  be  defi- 
cient !  - 

We  are  perhaps  more  favored  in  another 
point  of  view.  Attica  was  peopled  from 
Egypt,  but  we  can  boast  of  our  descent  from 
a  superior  stock.  I  speak  not  of  families 
or  dynasties ;  I  refer  to  our  origin  from 
those  nations  where  civilization,  knowledge, 
and  refinement,  have  erected  their  empire, 
and  where  human  nature  has  attained  its  great- 
est perfection.  Annihilate  Holland,  (Jreat 
Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and  CJermany,  and 
what  would  become  of  civilized  man?  This 
country,  young  as  it  is,  would  be  the  great 
Atlas  remaining  to  support  the  dignity  of 
the  world  :  and  perhaps  our  mingled  descent 
from  various  nations  may  have  a  benign  in- 
fluence upon  genius.  We  perceive  the  im- 
proving effects  of  an  analogous  stJite  upon 
vegetables  and  inferior  animals.  The  ex- 
traordinary  characters  which  the  United 
States  have  produced  may  be  in  some  mca- 
sure  ascribed  to  the  mixed  blood  of  so  many 
nations  flowing  in  our  veins  ;  and  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted,  that  the  operation  of 
causes,  acting  with  irresistible  effect,  will 
carry,  in  this  country,  all  the  improveable 
faculties  of  human  nature  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


Large  Reflecting  Telescopes  applicable  to 
Exact  Theoretical  Astronomy.  [From  the 
Repertory  of  Arts.] 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Hcrschel  has  rendered 
large  reflecting  telescopes  applicable  to  the 
nicer  purposes  of  exact  theoretical  astrono- 
my. Although  the  science  of  astronomy  it- 
self does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  Re- 
pertory, yet  the  construction  of  astronomi- 
cal  instruments,  we  conceive,  belongs  strict- 
ly to  the  department  of  practical  knowledge 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  improve  and  to 
extend.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
,thc  object  t)f  OUT  journal,  we  now  lay  before 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  process  by 
which,  in  the  accomplished  hands  of  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  (whose  inheritance  of 
his  illustrious  father's  talents  embraces  alike 
the  ingenuity  required  for  the  construction 
of  astronomical  instruments,  and  the  accura- 
cy, skill,  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  necessary  for  their  successful  em- 
ployment in  the  solution  of  the  higher  prob. 
(cms  of  astronomy,)  the  only  obstacle  which 
remained  to  the  application  of  large  reflect- 
ing telescopes  to  the  nicer  purposes  of  ex. 
act  theoretical  astronomy  has  at  last  ceased 
to  exist. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  past  year  is  an  elabo- 
rate paper  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  consisting 
of  observations  of  nebula;  and  clusters  of 
stars,  made  at  Slough,  with  a  twenty-feet 
reflector,  between  the  years  1825  and  1833. 
An  appendix  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  reduction  of  the  observations,  of  which 
the  paper  itself  is  n  collection,  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  author.  It  is  in  the  course  of 
this  explanation  that  the  final  improvement 
of  the  reflecting  telescope  is  described.  A 
difficulty  presented  itself^  in  the  reduction  of 
the  observed  polar  distances  to  mean  polar 
distances  at  a  fixed  epoch,  arising  from  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain expression,  which  was  a  function  of  the 
times  of  the  transit  of  the  objects  observed 
over  the  vertical  wires  of  the  eye-piece  of 
the  telescope.  These  fluctuations  in  value, 
to  which  the  function  alluded  to  was  found  to 
be  liable  in  very  variable  degrees  at  difler 
ent  epochs  of  the  observations,  were  occa- 
sioned by  instability  of  the  instrument,  which 
was  partly  due  to  hygrometrical  changes, 
but  by  far  the  worst  and  most  intractable 
part  of  the  fluctuations  appeared  "  to  have  ta 
ken  its  rise  from  the  shifting  of  the  line  of 
collimation,  owing  to  the  mirror  taking  a  new 
bearing  in  its  cell."  «•  I  regret,"  continues 
Sir  J.  Herschel  (Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  p.  488), 
'*  that  I  did  not  earlier  perceive  this  cause  of 
error.  It  has  oidy  recently  occurred  to  me, 
and  the  remedy  aliiic»st  at  the  same  instant 
suggested  itself  in  a  simple,  and  what,  I  trust, 
will  hereafter  prove  an  eflfectual  application, 
of  the  collimation  principle  of  Rittenhouse 
and  Kater.  It  consists  in  attaching  to  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  tube  of  the  reflector  a 
small  achromatic  telescope,  having  its  oh 
ject  glass  turned  towards  the  speculum,  and 
its  eye  end  projecting  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  tube  through  an  aperture  in  the 
side,  the  cone  of  rays  being  deflected  out- 
wards  at  a  right  angle  by  a  small  mirror  45° 
inclined  to  its  axis.  In  the  focus  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  (thus  rectangularly  deflected,)  is 
fixed  a  cross  of  fine  spider-lines,  strongly  il- 
luminated  by  a  lamp  (capable  of  being  shut 
oflf  when  not  wanted,)  which  also  serves  to 
illuminate  the  field.     The  cross  is  so  situa- 


ted, that  its  image,  seen  in  the  telescope  as 
an  object  infinitely  distant,  (according  to  the 
principle  of  the  collimator,)  makes,  with  all 
its  arms,  angles  of  45°  with  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  wires  of  the  sweeping  eye-piece. 
In  the  beginning  of  a  sweep,  the  intersections 
of  both  crosses  are,  brought  to  exact  coiaci- 
dence  (by  a  method  presently  to  be  explained) ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  in  the  progress  of  the 
sweep  the  slightest  shifting  of  the  mirror  in 
its  cell  should  produce  a  motion  of  the  line 
of  collimation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  detected 
by  the  apparent  recess  of  the  two  crosses 
from  their  t>riginal  common  intersection.  A 
relative  motion,  to  the  amount  of  two  seconds 
ot  space,  either  laterally  or  vertically,  can- 
not possibly  escape  detection,  as  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  by  many  trials ;  and  so  satis- 
factory  has  this  mode  of  overcoming  the  dif. 
ficulty  in  questior.  proved,  that  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  use  of  large  reflectors  for  the 
nicer  purpose  of  exact  theoretical  astrono- 
my  (viz.  the  error  caused  by  the  shifting  of 
the  mirrors  in  their  cells,  by  reason  of  their 
great  weight,  and  the  danger  of  securing 
them  by  strong  pressure,)  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist.  It  is  not,  however,  sufllrcient  to  have  the 
means  of  readily  detecting  error,  without 
possessing  that  of  correcting  it  with  equal 
readiness,  or  at  least  measuring  its  amount. 
A  very  simple  and  eflectual  contrivance  ac- 
complishes this.  The  two  adjusting  screws 
by  which  the  mirror  case  is  supported 
against  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  termina- 
ted  outside  of  the  latter  by  large  disks  or 
wheels  of  wood  about  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, grooved  at  their  edges.  Round  these 
re-entering  cords  are  conducted  over  pul- 
leys, to  a  convenient  point  within  reach  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  forming  a  kind  of 
reins,  which  hang  loose  when  not  in  use, 
but  by  tightening  or  drawing  one  or  other 
of  them,  any  motion,  however  large  or  mi- 
nute, may  be  given  to  the  line  of"  collima- 
tion at  pleasure.  By  the  aid  of  this  mecha- 
nism, the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  line  of 
collimation  (to  the  full  extent  of  the  optical 
powers  of  the  instrument)  is  performed  in 
an  instant,  and  may,  if  we  please,  be  repeat- 
ed at  every  observation,  being  attended  with 
no  trouble  ;  nay,  the  line  of  collimation 
may  be  purposely  deranged  to  any  extent, 
arid  immediately  corrected.  So  that  by  gra- 
duating the  grooved  disks,  and  adopting  an 
index  to  each,  a  very  complete  distance  and 
position  micrometer,  for  the  measurement  of 
double  stars,  might  be  formed,  in  which,  if 
necessary,  two  lucid  points  might  imitate  the 
two  stars  to  be  compared." 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  his  applica- 
tion of  the  coUimating  principle.  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel annexes  the  following  note  : 

"  My  first  collimator  consisted  of  a  small 
object  glass,  by  Fraunhofer^  of  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
inches  focus.  When  applied  to  the  twenty- 
feet  reflector,  as  described  in  the  text,  it 
formed  an  admirable  microscope  with  its  full 
aperture — an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
perfection  of  its  construction,  this  being) 
doubtless,  the  severest  teat  to  which  an 
achromatic  object  glass  can  be  jiossibly  sub- 
jected.  The  most  beautiful  object  I  can  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  telescopes  was  Jupi- 
ter entering,  perfectly  defined,  and  with  aU 
the  appearance  of  a  real  globe,  into  th 
image  of  a  small  glass  globule,  placed  in  tbe^ 
focus    of    the    collimating    tele3Cope.      II 
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seemed  like  the  mutual  penetration  of  two 
solids,  or  rather  two  essences  of  dirterent 
natures,  the  one  bright  and  ethereal,  the 
other  dark  and  adamantine.  This  most  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  workmanship  was  de- 
stroyed  by  an  accident.  That  with  which  I 
have  been  forced,  temporarily,  to  replace  it, 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  original." 

On  the  Emjtloyment  of  Filters  in  Clietnical 
Analysis.  By  Dr.  Turnkr,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  London. 
[From  the  Repertory  of  Arts.]  ;i: 
In  my  own  researches  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  determining  the  weight  of  substances 
collected  on  a  filler  in  one  of  three  different 
ways.  One  of  these,  introduced  by  Berze- 
lius,  consists  in  burning  the  filter  in  a  plati. 
num  crucible,  and  deducting  the  weight  of 
its  ashes.  This  method  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  analysis  of  minerals  where 
such  substances  as  silica,  alumina,  and  lime, 
are  frequent.  Even  some  substance  of  easy 
production,  such  as  peroxide  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  baryta,  may  be  safely  treated  in 
the  same  way  ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable, not  only,  as  usual,  to  separate  the 
mass  of  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  before 
setting  it  on  fire,  but  to  moisten  both  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  to  insure  very  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air  during  the  burning  of  the 
paper  and  the  subsequent  ignition.  For 
such  purposes  I  commonly  use  some  excel- 
lent  Swedish  filtering  paper,  kindly  procured 
for  me  by  Berzelius. 

Another  method  is  that  of  the  double  fil- 
ter,  introduced  by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  I 
have  used  in  all  the  experiments  where  fil- 
tration  is  spoken  of  in  the  present  and  for- 


mer communication.  Both  Berzelius  and 
Dr.  Thomson  himself  seem  inclined  to  doubl 
the  accuracy  of  this  method ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly liable  to  objection,  except  with  certain 
precautions  and  with  very  compact  filtering 
paper.  The  paper  which  1  use  for  the  dou. 
ble  filter  is  considerably  thicker  than  the 
Swedish  paper,  and  of  such  compact  tex- 
ture, that  recently  precipitated  oxalate  of 
lime,  or  sulphate  of  baryta,  thrown  down  bv 
Glauber's  salt  in  a  neutral  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  barium,  may  be  filtered  by  it. 
The  precautions  employed  are  these  :  The 
paper,  folded  into  filters,  is  macerated  in  di. 
lute  nitric  acid  for  two  days,  is  then  fully 
washed  with  ^arm  distilled  water,  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  After  ac- 
quiring its  hygrometic  moisture,  two  of  the 
filters  of  nearly  the  same  weight  are  poised 
against  each  other,  and  any  small  difference 
marked  in  pencil  on  the  lighter  one.  Before 
being  used  a  pin-hole  is  made  m  the  outer 
Biter,  in  order  that  any  accidental  in)(>erfec. 
tion  in  the  inner  filter  should  be  made  ap- 
parent. After  filtration  both  filters  are  dried 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  arc  afterwards 
allowed  to  recover  their  hygrometric  mois- 
ture  completely  before  removal  to  the  bal- 
ance. In  repeated  trials  I  have  found  a  pair 
of  filters  to  recover,  after  use,  their  origi- 
nal relation  in  weight  to  within  the  lOOtli 
part  of  a  grain  ;  nor  have  I  ever  noticed  a 
greater  deviation  than  may  well  be  expected 
in  every  process  where  filtration  is  con- 
cerned. Additional  testimony  of  the  same 
kind  will  be  found  in  my  Essay  printed  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1819 
[1829],  where,  in  two  sets  of  experiments, 
the  same  point  is  investigated  by  the  use  of 


[double  filters,  and  by  evaporating  the  preci- 
jpifate  to  dryness  without  filtration.  ir^>c"^ 
A  third  method  consists  in  employing  a 
single  filter,  which  is  dried,  before  and  after 
filtration,  at  some  fixed  temperature,  as  at 
212°  Fahr.  ;  and  when  so  dried,  is  inclosed 
in  a  light  silver  vessel,  the  cover  of  which 
'•J  tightly  fitted  by  grinding.  The  filter  may 
thus  be  deliberately  weighed  without  absorb- 
ing moisture  during  the  operation.  In  case 
of  its  being  inconvenient  to  employ  an  uni- 
form temperature,  the  filter  may  be  dried  at 
a  variable  heat,  be  allowed  to  absorb  hygro- 
metric moisture,  and  afterwards  kept  at  about 
50°  Fahr.  for  two  hours  in  a  closed  bottle, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  pulver- 
ized  quicklime.  \\\  this  method,  while  ope- 
rating at  leawt  with  paper  of  English  manu- 
facture, it  is  essential,  m<)re  so  than  with  the 
double  filter,  to  have  previously  macerated 
the  filter  in  dilute  acid  ;  for  all  such  paper 
which  I  have  examined  contains  lime. — 
[Phil.  Trans.,  1««,13,  Part  ii.  p.  542.] 

[From  the.  A'cto-I'ot*  Ameriran.] 
Table  or  CJoLn  Coins. — Wc  are  indebted  to  Mi« 
Reid,  the  writer  of  the  able  Lecture  from  which  we 
published  an  extract  on  Wcdneadav,  for  a  Compa- 
rative  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  which,  by  the  recent 
laws,  are  made  current  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
those  coins  only. 

The  tabic  wc  published  some  time  ago  from  Bick- 
nell's  Reporter,  included  a  great  many  gold  coins, 
about  which,  as  they  are  below  the  minimum  stand, 
ard  of  tincnesd  required  by  ourr  laws  to  const ituto 
them  a  local  render,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in. 
terest  to  concent  ourselves.  The  table  now  pub- 
lished includes  all  tho  coins,  and  none  others,  made 
by  the  late  bills  a  legal  tender. 


':-:,0^:(:^^^'^   ^^^^'■■''^^■<-^       TAB1.E  OF  FOKEICIf  «OL.I>  COINS,'---  i:  :'■",•■ '."^  ■'■  ^     /'■■  ■  'V--  .1 

H-hiehit  is  declared  by  the  recently  enacted  Foreign  Gold  Coin  Bill  "  thcUl  pass  current  as  money,  and  he  rereivahJe  in  all  payments,  hy  weight 
'^  for  the  payment  of  all  debit  and  demands,  from  and  of  ter  the  Slst  day  of  July,  1934,' viz:  1.  The  Gold  Coins  of  Great  BrUain,  Portngal, 
and  Brazil,  of  not  less  than  I'i  carats  fine,  at  the  rate  of  94.S-10  cents  ^pennyweight:  2.  The  Gold  Coins  of  France,  nine-tenths, fine,  at  the 
rate  of  93.1-10  cents  per  pennyweight :  and  3.  The  Gold  Coins  of  Spain,  of  the  fineness  of  10  carats  'i.l -16  grains,  al  ^hcrateofS9.9-Wcaits  per 
penny  weiglU.  i 

j^on, TJie  G(AA  Coins  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  not  t)ciiii20  carati!  3  7  Ingrains  fine,  nrcnoi  inrliidrd  in  tlic  Table,  hRcaiinr  cliry  arc  mH  lfg;»l  lenderii  f>ir  loe  payncnt  of  deltts  and  demand 


1.    C^ld  CoinH  «f  «.  Britain,  Porlufral  and  Brazil, 

22  CaraU  tiue. 


-    :-"^ 


■i'.-'- 


G.  BRrrAIN— 

Guinea,  (half  and  7«. 

piece  in  proportiOD.  • 

Borereipi,  (tialfiiipro 

portiou.) 

PORTUGAlr- 
Dvbraon  or34,000  Recs, 

(lialf  in  proportion.) 
Dobraorii,8U0  Rees,. 

Moidore, 

Milree,  17U 

BRAZIL— 

Dobraon 

I)o(tra 

Moidtire, 


Weigtit. 


CunlenU 

in    pure 

gold. 


I 


Value  in  U. 
S.  Currency 
at94  8-10  lis. 
Iter  dwt. 


dtet.    gr. 
5    939-89 
S    3171-633 


34     12 
)8      6 
6    23 
19  3^4 


34     12 

18    a 

6    22 


groM*. 
lis  6 
113 


■:59 

401.5 

IdJ.'i 

Id.  I 

759 
401 .5 
1W2 


Va.ueiii  U.S.Ciirren- 
cy  estimated  by  l\w 
quantity  ef  pure  cold 
conipartd  witli  the 
pure  gold  in  the  ii«w 
Kagle  of  233  gi  ainv. 


d.     e.    m. 
5    11 

4    86    9 


:t2    ■lO 

17 


30     1 
55    7 

78    0 


32    70    6 


30 
65 


d.  c. 
5  11 
4      87* 


32 

17 

C 

0 


71 

30 
(>4 

78 


0 


32  71  9 
17  30  6 
6     64      3 


N.  B.— Ttiern  are  several  Gold  Coins  of  Portugal  and  Urazll,  the  Joannc«e,  th» 
piecea  of  16, 12  and  8  festoons,  and  ttie  old  and  new  cru«adii,  which  are  not  incio 
dad  hi  ttie  above  Table,  because  they  are  not  22  carats  tine,  and  of  course  are  noi 
l«|al  tenders,  the  words  of  the  Act  being  express — 'the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain. 
••  Portugal  and  Brazil  «/»»t 'm*  t*«»  22  corot*  JJ««-" 


2. 


Ciold  Coini  of  Franre, 

Niitt-teiittis  fine. 


Oo«i(>le  Liouis,  coined  since  1786,  (single  in  pro 

portion,) 

Double  Napoleon,  (single  in  propurtioo.) 

New  Louis, 


Value  in  (J. 
S.  Curreney 
at  93 1 -10  cu 
per  dwt. 


15 

71 

85 


Value  III  U  P.Curren 
cy  estimated  bv  the 
quaniity  of  purr  gold 
compared  with  the 
pure  (cold  in  (he  new 
Eagle  of  232  grains. 


d. 


a 


16      3 
71       .S 

85      7 


10  Double  Louis,  Louis  and  Penii  Loui.s,  coined  l>ef<»re  1780, not  being  nine  tentlis  fine  are   not 
le  Table,  becauM  they  are  not  legal  tciideni.    N' iiiinr  are   the  Double  and  Single  Napoleon,  or 


NoT«.— Tho  ; 

included  in  the  ' , .,    ^  _ 

ihe  New  lx>uis  exactly  nine-lenthK  fine,  but  the  dtflciemy  is  so  verv  wuall  tliat  it  Is  believed  it  is  covered  by 
what  Is  called  Ihe  reintdv  of  the  Mini. 


3.    OoM  C«iMS  «f  Spala,  -iO  Carats  3  7  16  grains  fine. 


Unadruple  Pistole  or  Douliloon,  coiueti  before 
1772,  (double, single  and  half  in  pniportion,) . . 

Quarter  Pistole,  or  Gold  Dollar,  coined  before 
17^2, 

Dou  iloon  of  IT72,  (double  and  single  in  prqr>r- 
li«»,).-- 

Half  pUoIc  of  1772 

Quarter  Pistole  of  1772, 


Weight. 


igli 


drt. 

17 

1 

17 
2 
1 


8  1-2 
3 

SI  2 

4 
3 


Contents 

ill  p'ire 

gold. 


Value  in  U 

S.  Currency 

at  89  9- 10  cu. 

|>er  dwt 


gratiu. 

3753 

34.3 

372 
46.3 
23.9 


i.  c. 

15  59 

1  01 

15  59 

1  94 

1  01 


Value  in  CS.Curren- 
cy  estioiatwl  by  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold, 

4tc.  <t.r. 


d. 

16 

1 

16 
1 
1 


e. 

17 

04 

03 
99 

»3 


N„x,._Tli«  Quadruple  Pistole,  Double  Pistole  and  Pistole  of  1801 ,  as  well  as  the  Comnilla.  Gold  f^ollar 
or  Vinlen  of  1801,  not  being  20  carau  3  7-l»i  grains  fine,  are  excluded  from  ihe  Table,  not  being  legal  tenders. 
Ths  law,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  Bpanisli  (;oinii  are  concerned,  will  l>e  nearly  a  dead  letter,  because  tba  other 
Coins  enumerated  in  the  above  Table  are  coiifiiaerably  nmre  ihan  20  rarat-s  3  7  IH  grain:*  fine.  Tlieir  value 
as  rurrencv  at  Uie  rate  put  on  Iheui  by  law,  ttie^efore,  is  I(»b  iban  lth«ir  value  »f  i>ulli«in.  Thus  the  iUtub- 
Uion  coined  before  1772  is  only  worth  as  currency  at  tlie  rate  of  89  9-10  cents  par  dwt.  flS  59,  while  as  bul- 
lion it  1«  worth  $16  17  8. 


.....     1.    ^  :     ..«  .11  _.4w...mo<t  fob*  of  full  w«»ht  hilt  fractional  nartsol  a  mill  have  been  disregarded  in  the  calculation  of  their  value.     It  will  be  lound  to  be  a  sufficien 
In  th.  above  Tat>le  »h«  Coins  are  aJl  presumed  to  be  o^fu^l  ^^I't^l^^l^'^f^^^^J^^  ,  ^ould  observe  that  the^uan.ity  of  pure  gold  in  the  *,vereign  is  113  1811 ,214  grains,  and 
approximation  to  the  trolh  for  all  ordinary  purposes^   io  inose  wno  wisn  peneci  fj;^"'^/;   ,    _.__  .^,_  . ,  ^^1^ ■i.^.Jl.. .i,.  ¥r„:._j  a..,^  ...a  l.r,n<w.n   anri  i.  .«,i.i  m  .  . 


that  the 
U^ltoT^'o.e^'^Vetai'^milar'e^  wTih  t'lre  new  Eagle  of  232  grain,  is  t4  «7JJ<»-    Tbi.  U  also  the  true  par  of  Exchange  between  The  United  States  and  London,  and  i.  «,u.l  to  •  premiun. 
■  as  can  be  calculated,  outhe  nominal  par  of  #4  44  or  109  (-10  lor  Jiw.         ,  .    ,-.    ,       ...    -         ■-        ^      .  »».  o.&iu. 


off  7-10  per  cent.,  a*  near  i 


.*.' 


■••* 


.  '«>■■ 


i-risf 


AMERICAN 


JOURNAL.,  AND 


■•**i 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac 


To 


ultivation  of  the  Grape.     By  R.    T. 

the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Farmer. 

I  am  g)»d  to  observe  >ou  are  disposed  to 

evote  some  space  rn   the  columns  of  your 

seful  periodical  to  draw  (he  attention  of  the 

riculturists  of  this  couiitry  t«»  Che  cultivation 

f  the  vine. 

It  appears  this  is  destined  to  become  ^e 
f  the  leading  branches  of  industry  that  will 
ot  only  richly  reward  the  enterprising  and 
ublic  spirited  individuals  who  have  embark- 
d  in  it,  but  will  at  the  same  time  afford  them 
e  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  are  pro. 
oling  the  great  objects  d"  temperance,  by 
ubstituting  the  pure  juice  of  \he  grape,  a 
ealthy  beverage,  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
ty  of  our  ablest  physicians,  for  the  **  liquid 
oison  and  poisonous  liquors"  that  arc  blast- 
g  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  the 
ealth  and  happiness,  of  a  large  class  of  our 
iellow-creatures. 

You  will,  liowever,  find  some  difficulties  to 
vercon»e,  some  prejudices  to  remove,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  that  have 
een  made  to  introduce  the  foreign  vino  in- 
ead  of  those  which  are  indigenous  to  our 
wn  soil,  before  you  can  convince  the  owner 
f  every  well  cultivated  farm  in  the  United 
tates,  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  his  in- 
erests  that  a  vineyard  shonUl  occupy  a  por- 
lon  of  it. 

I  rejoice  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
ultivation  of  foreign  vines  for  our  taF>Ies,  or 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  for  there  is  now, 
brtunately,    sufficient    information    on    this 
ubject  to  speak  without  the  fearof  contrsidic- 
lO!^^  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  propagated 
ty  "ppen  culture  in  thin  climate.     We  have 
heUsabella,   Catawba,  York,    Madeira,  and 
ther  native  vin«s,  which   thrive  jidmirably 
ell,  make  excellent  wine,  and  arc  good  ta- 
le fruit,  largely  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania, 
ave  commenced  in  New-.Tersey,  with  very 
lir  prospects,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tate  of  New-York.     These  will  unquestion- 
bly  succeed  ;  and  the  more  light  and  inform- 
tion  you  can  diffiise  among  the  agricultural 
ortion  of  our  population  upon  this  interest- 
g  subject,  that  may  well  claim  the  patron, 
je  of  every  friend  of  temperance  and  nsition- 
al  economy,   the  sooner  will  they  be  able  to 
tender  their  acknowledgments   to  you,    lor 
promoting  their  interests,   and   making  them 
instrumental  in  consummating  the  great  tem- 
perance reformation  that  is  taking  place  in; 
this  country.  j 

Wheat  Wokm. — It  is  said  that  the  wheat  | 
in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  is  suf-' 
fering  great  injury  from  the  ravages  of  a. 
■worm.  It  is  the  Vibrio  tritica,  i'nd  a  full 
description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Penny 
Magazine,  for  August,  1833. 

The  only  remedy  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  evil  is  to  steep  the  seed  wheat  in  water 
thrown  upon  unslaked  lime. — [Schenectady 
paper.] 

Price  of  Land  in  Viroini\. — The  salt  tide 
rfgion  of  Virginia  possessfs  such  great  advan. 
tag«'S  for  farming,  and  offers  so  many  induce, 
ments  for  the  investments  of  capitalists,  that  it 
seems  to  a  stranger  not  only  remarkable,  but 
unaccountable,  why  agricultural  profits  and 
improvements  should  be  generally  so  low,  and 
the  prices  of  land  still  more  depressed  :  poor 
lands,  but  such  as  have  abundant  and  cheap 
means  for  being  enriched,  often  selling  at 
from  $1  to  §2  the  acre — and  even  such  as  are 
already  rich,  at  from  $5  to  $20.    Many  tracts 


at  such  prices  are  on  waters  among  the  best 
in  the  world  for  navigation — and  all  are  con- 
venient to  them,  and  to  some  one  or  more 
of  the  market  towns  of  the  Chesapeake. — 
[Farmers'  Register.] 

Agricultural  Fair  in  Germany. — A  cor 
respondent  to  the  London  Gardener's  Magazine 
thus  writes. 

I  know  not  whether,  during  your  stay  here, 
you  observed  the  great  meadow  before  the 
town,  where  what  is  called  the  October  festi 
val  is  held.  This  meadoAv  is  enclosed  on  the 
west  by  a  range  of  gentle  acclivities,  disposed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Every  year,  in  October,  a  great  multitu^le  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  assem- 
ble at  this  festival,  which  was  established  by 
the  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  exhibition  of 
acricultura!  produce,  and  for  the  granting  of 
premium.^  to  the  producers  of  objects  worthy 
of  reward. 

Those  farmers  Avho  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  agricultural  labors,  or  by  the  quality 
and  genuineness  of  the  breed  of  their  horses, 
bullocks,  sheep,  and  pigs,  receive  publicly, 
from  the  hands  of  the  minister  for  the  home 
department,  and  in  the  •presence  of  the  king 
and  the  whole  cotirt,  the  prizes  previously 
awarded  lo  them  by  the  decision  of  agricul- 
tural judges.  Public  games  and  horse-races 
are  connected  with  tnis  solemnity.  Thus, 
besides  the  great  utility  of  this  annual  festi- 
val in  encouraging  and  improving  agriculture, 
it  affords  to  the  mere  .spectator  a  most  pleasing 
spectacle  and  much  genuine  enjoyment.  On 
these  amphitheatre-like  heights,  Avhere  the 
Bavarian  people,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  at 
the  Olympic  games,  annually  assemble,  a 
picturesque  plantation  has  been  laid  out  by 
order  of  the  king.  This  plantation  is  to  serve 
as  an  enclosure  and  background  to  a  building, 
which  is  to  have  the  character  of  a  monu- 
ment, and  in  which  the  busts  of  eminent  na- 
tional artists  and  men  of  letters  will  be  placed. 
The  plaotation  is  in  The  nafuraf'style  of  land- 
scape gardeninc ;  and,  though  it  is  as  yet  of 
little  height,  it  has  a  very  picturesque  effect, 
which  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the 
architectural  objects  are  finished. 

Munich,  July,  1833. 

Obituary.  —  G.  Sinclair.  —  Died,  at  New 
Cross  Nursery,  Deptford,  March  13.  MJr.  George 
fSinclair,  F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.,  nurseryman,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  many  years  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  conducted 
there,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  British 
grasses  and  herbage  plants.  It  Avas  there  also 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  composed  the  Horttis  Gra- 
minetus  Woburncngis,  a  national  work,  which 
embodies  the  results  of  the  experiments  alluded 
to,  and  is  the  -iiost  important  of  its  kind  that 
ever  was  puL>liiihed.  Mr.  Sinclair  Avas  al^o 
the  author  of  various  other  publications  or  ar- 
ticles, the  last  of  which,  Ave  believe,  Avas  the 
Treatise  on  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plantings 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  KnoAvledge.  In  the  history  of 
British  agriculture,  the  name  of  George  Sin- 
clair Avill  hold  a  conspicuous  station  in  all 
future  times,  as  the  introducer  of  a  new  arid 
improved  system  of  laying  down  lands  in 
grass.  Mr.  Sinclair  had  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  and  was  a  good  vegetable 
physiologist ;  hence  all  that  he  Avrote  bore  a 
character  of  scientific  inquiry,  as  well  as  of 
practical  skill.  As  a  man,  few  stood  higher  in 
our  estimation  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
he  Avas  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  Avho  knew 
him.  His  early  death,  Ave  believe,  may  be 
chieriv  attributed  to  the  profound  grief  A^'hich 
preyed  on  him  after  being  suddenly  bereaved 
of  an  only  daughter,  who  died  in  April,  1833, 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sinclair  lost  his 
father  and  his  tiacle. — [Loudon.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

We  have  still  Bome  letters  of  our  Western  corres- 
pondent  lying  beside  us  ;  and  though  they  will  pro- 
bably appear  in  another  form,  some  time  during  the 
Autumn,  we  shall  still  occasionally  select  one  for 
publication  in  the  meantime.  Tlie  following  de- 
scribes the  gradual  change  of  scenery,  from  the  po- 
pulous and  rich  ai;rwultural  districts  in  the  western 
part  of  Kentucky,  to  the  broken  and  rude  region 
that  extends  along  its  eastern  boundary. 

Forks   of  the  Kentucky,  April. 

After  discharging  my  tavern  bill,  on  the  day  that  I 
left  Lexington  I  rode  over  about  noon  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  m  another  part  of  the  town,  wht-re  an  early 
dinner  had  been  courteously  provided  solely  for  myself 
and  the  new  travelling  coin|)anion  mentioned  in  my 
last ;  and  our  lime  not  allowing  us  to  pay  thai  devotion 
to  the  excellent  Madeira  and  old  sherry  which  their 
richness  and  flavor  would  naturally  claim,  a  bottle 
of  each  was  quietly  deposited  in  a  basket,  with  some 
other  accompaniments,  and  a  servant  despatched  by 
our  kind  entertainer  to  guide  us  on  the  first  stage  of 
our  journey. 

Emerging  soon  from  the  beautiful  environs  of  Lex- 
ington, we  rode  for  an  hour  or  two  through  narrow 
roads,  where  the  moist,  rich  soil  was  fetlock-deep 
for  our  horses.  But  (he  inclosures,  which  were 
generally  shut  in  by  a  worm.fencc  on  either  side, 
were  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  woodland  and 
arable  were  so  intermixed,  that  the  tall  and  taper 
trees  of  the  former,  now  ranging  in  open  avenues 
along  a  hill. side,  and  now  disposed  in  clumps  upon 
the  meadows,  as  if  set  there  by  the  eye  of  taste, 
produced  tiie  impression  of  riding  through  a 
magnificent  park,  whose  verdant  swells  and  em. 
bowercd  glades  have  been  only  here  and  there 
invaded  mid  marred  by  the  formal  fences  diawn 
through  them. 

We  were  in  a  ctdcbrnted  gra/.ing  district,  and 
entering  the  gate  of,  a  plantation  towards  evening, 
this  park-like  scenery  continued  to  grow  upon  us. 
There  were  neither  rosds  nor  lanes  through  the 
plantations,  but  the  respective  owners  having  merely 
an  open  right  of  way  through  each  other's  grounds, 
nothing  could  be  moie  devious  than  our  route  from 
gate  to  gate.  It  lay  chiefly  through  the  wooded  pas- 
tures for  which  Kentucky  is  so  celebrated,  and  the 
frosh  young  grass  was  ai  this  early  season  like  an 
elastic  carpet  beneath  our  horses'  feet.  The  new 
foliage  of  the  spring  was  still  too  tender  to  rus- 
tle in  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  moonbeams, 
which  silvered  ihe  tops  ot  the  lofty  tulip  trees,  and 
played  through  the  acacia's  sletrdcr  screen,  fell  soft 
as  sleep  upon  the  greensward.  Sometimes  the 
frequent  clumps  would  thicken  into  groves, 
whose  depths  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  pierce  ;  and 
then  again  where  a  rich  fringe  of  underwood  indi. 
caied  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  enormous  vines  pendent 
from  some  ancient  walnut,  would  fling  their  verdur- 
ous canopy  over  its  fountain  head. 

After  fnrding  a  number  of  fine  brooks,  whose  full 
currents  more  than  once  washed  our  saddle  girths, 
we  came  at  last  to  our  destination  for  the  night.  It 
stood  upon  an  an  eminence  ;  a  spacious  old  fashioned 
building,  erected  during  the  early  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  nuw  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilapida. 
tion.  Our  black  guide,  who  was  an  :>ld  family  ser- 
vant well  known  to  the  proprietor,  was  our  only  let- 
ter of  introduction,  and  the  hospitable  manner  in 
which  we  were  received  and  made  at  once  at  home, 
showed  that  we  needed  no  more.  The  yoiing  plan- 
ler,  our  host,  was  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  and  the 
room  in  which  I  slept  was  decorated  with  several 
lamily  pictures  in  the  costume  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time,  whose  faded  colors  and  tarnished  frame* 
were  in  better  keeping  with  the  ancient  exterior  of 
the  dwelling,  than  the  neat  apartment  wherein  I 
passed  the  night. 

After  an  early  brrakfast,  our  horses  were  led  to 
ilie  door  by  thrct;  slaves — uur  cnterttiner'a,  a  fine 
blooded  geldinnf,  havmg  his  saddle  covered  by  a 
bear.i^kin,  of  which  his  muster'^  rifle  had  robbed  the 
original  owner.  All  being  ready  for  mounting,  it 
was  not  yet  without  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
got  permission  to  atari — our  friendly  host,  who,  the 
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night  before,  would  scarcely  hear  of  our  leaving  him 
in  the  morning,  still  insisting  upon  our  "  giving  him 
at  leasi  a  lew  days." 

An  hour  after  found  us  riding  through  a  country  of, 
the  same  character  as  that  already  described  but,  thej 
land  beyond  it  seemed  to  lie  in  ridges  against  the  sky;  i 
and  topping  one  of  these  again,  we  saw  for  the  firstj 
time  a  blue  line  of  mountains  darkening  the  horizon.  It 
was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,' 
that  I  confess  th«  effect  upon  me  was  almost  thrill- 
ing.    The  sweeping   prairies,  the  broad  rivers,  and! 
magnificent  vegetation  of  the  West,  were  at  once 
forgotten;  and  I   thought   only  of  the    pine  covered 
mountains   of  my  native   state,  the    rocky  banks   ofj 
its  gushing  streams,  and  the  lonely  lakes  fr»m  which 
they  take  their  rise — and  I  felt  the  while    an  inde. 
Bcribable    longing    to    be   '^'over  the  hills    and  far 
away."     Those  blue  summits  before  me    were  the 
spurs   of   the    Alleghanies,   and  though  the    main 
chain     was    yet    hundreds    of   miles    in    advance, 
with     a    dozen     intervening     ridges     of    as    ma. 
ny   different    names    between,    it    was    something, 
at  least,  I  (bought,  to  be  once   within   their  cool  de- 
files.    I  now  write  to  you  from  one  of  their  inmost 
glens,  and  the  feeling  has  hardly  abated.     To  realize 
the  delight  I  lake  in  their  rough  embraces,  you  muat, 
whatever  m.iy  bo  your  love  of    mountain  scenery, 
have  passed   months  upon  the  smooth  prairies,  or 
floated  tor  weeks  along  the  alluvial-banked  rivers  of 
the  West. 

From  this  point  we  rode  fur  a  short  distance  over 
a  very  indilTerent  soil,  through  a  wood  of  oaks,  in  the 
centre  of  which  we  came  to  a  spot  that  will,  probably 
at  no  very  distant  day,  be  celebrated  as  a  place  of 
public  resort.  On  the  banks  of  a  clear  brook,  that 
winds  through  the  forest,  there  are  no  less  than  four 
or  jive  mineral  spring^;,  within  as  many  rods  of  each 
other,  and  each  of  a  different  quality.  The  two  which 
have  attracted  laost  attention,  arc  a  sulpher  and  an 
oil  spring ;  the  last  of  which,  from  the  quantity  o( 
oleaginous  mattter  always  floating  upon  its  surface, 
ts  quite  a  natural  curiosity.  The  proprietor,  who 
contemplates  creating  an  establishment  upon  the  spot, 
lives  in  a  log  hut  near  the  springs,  and  treated  us 
very  hospitably.  His  little  establishment  was  neatly 
ordered  ;  and  he  set  before  us  a  most  acceptable  re- 
past of  fish,  ham,  eggs,  and  coffee,  for  which  he 
would  not  hear  of  receiving  compensation. 

The  day  by  this  time  was  half  spent,  and  our  host 
of  the  night  before  having  out'of  mere  politeness  ac- 
companswl  us  thus  farmi  our  way,  was  eompell«d  to 
return  upon  his  tracks.  He  insisted,however,  upon  pi- 
loting us  out  of  the  wood,  and  then  taking  a  kind  fare- 
well, he  struck  the  rowels  in  his  blooded  horse,  who, 
unembarrassed  by  the  baggage  which  encumbered 
our  patient  roadsters,  wheeled  with  a  snort  upon  his 
hindlegs,  and  was  instantly  lost  in  the  lorest  from 
waicli|he  had  just  emerged. 

The  country  became  now  more  and  more  broken, and 
less  suited  to  cultivation,  but  watered  by  numerous 
rilli  from  the  hillsides;  the  feeders,  probably,  of  a 
turbid  torrent  called  the  Red  River,  to  whose  banks 
we  came  just  after  sunset.  The  ferry-scow  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  recent  freshet ;  andj  urging  our 
horses  to  the  rushing  brihk,  we  were  only  prevented 
from  trying  to  ford  or  swim  the  stream  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  hurried  to  the  spot  from  a  mill  hard 
by,  and  begged  us  to  desist.  How  to  get  over  though, 
otherwise,  was  the  question  ;  and  it  was  so  rapidly 
growing  dark,  that  each  moment  rendered  the  delay 
more  disagreeable.  But  the  difficulty  was  soon  solved 
by  a  byestander  ;  who,  guiding  us  to  a  spot  further  up 
the  stream  where  he  kept  a  canoe,  it  was  soon  loosen- 
ed from  its  moorings,  and  plncing  our  valices  and 
horse  furniture  on  the  bottom,  we  crossed  one  at  a 
time,  swimming  our  horses  over  beside  the  canoe. 
They  both  in  succession  landed  safely,  though  the 
ufRce  of  gett  ng  them  up  the  steep  and  slippery  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  was  no  sinecure.  It  was  quite 
dark  before  we  re. .-addled  and  started  anew  ;  and 
afier  dodging  about  for  some  time  in  the  woods  to 
find  our  road,  we  discovered  by  the  moon,  as  she  got 
abnve  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the' print  of  a  wheel  in 
the  bud  of  a  brook,  and  followed  this  novel  kind  ol 
turnpike  up,  until  we  came  to  the  house  of  a  tan- 
ner, where  we  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  night. 
We  were  now  entering  what  is  called  the  ktiabs  of 
Ksmncky,  a  part  of  the  State  but  little  settled,  and 
liarren  in  comparison  with  the  populous  and  fertile 
districts  I  had  hitherto  visited.  Being  off  the  main 
roads  too,  the  accommod»iipns  are  of  course  very 
different  from  what  may  be  found  upon  more  travel- 
led routes,  and  my  coinpanioa  and  tigyself  were  both 
compelle.4  to  ta^e  upon  ourselves  the  duty  performed 
hy  aUves  the  night  before,  and  feed  and  groom  our 
own  horses.  L.  however,  I  find,  has  all  the  adapta- 
bility about  him  required  on  such  a  tour  ;  and  as  for 
myMlf,  you  know  I've  been  long  since  broken  in. 


Rising  with  the  sun,  the  next  morning  found  ue  by 
reakfast  time,  in  a  little  village  called  Irvine.  It 
Was  small,  and,  to  appearance,  any  thing  but  flour- 
ishing ;  but  its  singular  seclusion  among  these  lonely- 
looking  hills,  with  the  bright  green  Kentucky — now 
for  the  first  time  crossing  our  route — flowing  in  front,  i 
had  a  pleasing  effect.  There  was  a  new  store  lately: 
opened  in  the  place  ;  and  stopping  to  purchase  some 
trifles,  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings,  the  proprie- 
tor was  so  punctilious  as  actually  to  give  a  bill  of 
sale  for  the  amount,  from  which  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusion  as  to  the  customary  business  of  the 
place.  L.  and  myself  had  both  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  we  had  added  not  a  little  to  the  cnpital  of  the 
town.  I  should  not  like  the  place  the  less,  though, 
for  wanting  the  bustle  of  more  active  life  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  when  I  recall  its  appearance,  as  it  broke 
upon  me  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  a  day  or 
two  since,  with  the  pale  blue  smoke  curling  up  from 
its  scattered  cbimnies,  and  courting  the  kindred  mist 
that  hung  upon  the  wooded  brows  of  the  pyramidal 
hills  around,  I  don't  know  wliat  more  quiet  disposi-i 
tion  I  can  make  than  to  leave  you  till  my  next  letter 
in  the  little  town  of  Irvine.  H. 

A  IIisTOKY  OF  THE  Unitkd  Statf.s,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent  to  the  present 
time;  by  George  Bancroft.  Boston:  Charles' 
BowEN.  This  i?  the  first  volume  of  a  history,  which 
may,  it  is  computed  by  the  author,  extend  to  "  four, 
or  perhaps  five,  volumes."  The  period  embraced 
in  this,  is  from  the  first  discovery  of  America  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

We  consider  it  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the 
whole  nation,  that  so  accomplished  a  aeholar,  so  pa- 
tient an  investigator,  and  so  eloquent  a  writer,  has 
undertaken  the  much  needed  task  of  writing  a  worthy ' 
history  of  these  United  States.  I.i  the  volume  be.  i 
fore  us,  we  see  abundant  evidence  that,  while  truth! 
will — at  any  expense  of  labor  in  ferreting  it  out  from 
tbe  original  authorities,  instead  of  relying,  as  is  so 
common,  upon  the  copies  of  copies — be  fearlessly , 
spoken,  no  prescription  of  time  or  great  names  will' 
be  allowed  to  sanction  error.  | 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  well  weighed  the  extent  and 
imponance  of  his  undertakisg  ;  and  be  enterb  upopi 
it  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  labor  it  will  impose; 
upon  him,  and  of  the  years  that  must  be  consumed 
in  perfecting  it.  From  these  he  does  not  shrink  ; 
but,  as  he  himself  well  expresses  it,  "  unwilling  to 
travel  so  long  a  journey  alone,"  and  "desirous  as  he! 
proceeds  to  correct  his  own  judgment  by  the  criti-! 
cism  of  candor,"  he  now  publishes  the  first  volume. 
It  will  be  received,  we  feel  well  assured,  as  a  wor- 
thy offering  to  his  country,  from  one  of  her  able  and 
best  qualified   sons.        ,-■ 

We  must  make  room  for  some  extracts,  in  order 
to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  writer. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  animated  account 
of  the  march  of  Ferdinand  de  S»lo,  in  Florida. — 
Soto  had  been  a  favorite  und  fortunate  companion  of 
Pizarro,  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  by  which  he  had 
amassed  great  riches,  and  these  he  ventured,  as 
well  as  fame  and  life,  upon  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
often  before  attempted  in  vain,  and  which  then  was 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold  : 

Now  began  the  nomadic  march  of  the  adventur- 
ers ;  a  numerous  body  of  horsemen,  besides  infan 
tiy,  completely  armed  ;  a  force,  exceeding  in  num 
bers  and  equipments,  the  famous  expeditions  against 
the  empires  ot  Mexico  and  Peru.  Everything  wag 
provided  that  experience  in  former  invasions  and  the 
cruelty  of  avarice  could  suggest ;  chains  lor  captives, 
and  the  instruments  of  a  forge  ;  arms  of  all  kinds 
then  in  use,  and  bloodhounds  as  auxiliaries  against 
the  feeble  natives ;  ample  stores  of  food,  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  drove  of  hogs,  which  would  soon  swarm 
in  the  favoring  climate,  where  the  forests  and  the 
lutlian  maize  furnished  abundant  su:«tcimnce.  It 
was  a  roving  expedition  of  galla'it  freebooters  in 
quest  of  fortune.  It  was  a  romaniic  stroll  of  men 
whom  avarice  rendered  ferocious,  through  unex- 
plored regions,  over  unknown  paths ;  wherever  ru- 
mor might  point  to  the  residence  ol  some  chief- 
tain with  more  than  Peruvian  wealth,  or  the  ill- 
interpreted  signs  of  the  ignorant  natives  might 
seem  to  promise  a  harvest  of  gold.     Religious  zeal 


was  also  united  with  avarice  ;  there  was  not  only 
cavalry  and  foot  soldiers,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
watlike  array  ;  twelve  priests,  besides  other  eccle- 
siasncf,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Florida  was 
to  become  Catholic,  during  tbe  scenes  of  robbery 
nd  carnage  that  were  to  follow.  Ornaments,  such 
IS  are  used  at  the  service  of  mass,  were  careful- 
ly provided;  every  festival  was  to  be  kept;  every 
religious  practice  to  be  observed.  As  the  troop 
marched  through  the  wilderness,  each  solemn  pro- 
cession, which  the  usages  of  the  church  enjoined, 
was  Ecrspulously  instituted. 

Then  follows  an  interestiug  record  of  the  wan- 
derings and  sufferings  of  this  ill-fated  band,  through 
Florida,  and  regions  which  now  constitute  part  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  until,  on  the  35ih  April. 
1541,  Soto — the  first  of  Europeans, — beheld  the  mag. 
nificent  Mississippi.  Within  little  more  than  a  year, 
on  the  21st  May,  1542,  worn  out  with  exposure  and 
suffering,  and  broken  hearted  by  disappointment,  he 
died  on  its  banks.  "  His  miserable  end,"  says  our 
author,  '*  was  the  more  observed  from  the  greatness 
of  his  former  prosperity.  His  soldiers  pronounced 
his  eulogy  by  grieving  for  their  Uss;  tbe  priest  chant, 
ed  over  his  body  the  first  requiems  that  were  ever 
heard  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  To  conceal 
his  death,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and 
in  the  stillness  of  midnight  was  eilenily  sank  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  :  the  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi slept  beneath  its  waters.  He  hnd  crossed 
a  large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and 
found  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial  place." 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  introduction  of  African 
slaves  into  the  isles  and  continent,  there  is  a  disser- 
tation at  page  184,  and  geq.,  which  is  instructive,  and 
which  entirely  vindicates  Las  Casas  from  the  im- 
putation  of  having  first,  through  a  short  sighted  hu. 
manity  for  the  Indians,  introduced  this  curse.  When 
he  made  his  petition  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  for  the 
substitution  of  negroes  for  native  Indians  in  workingr 
the  mines,  Negro  slavery  was  already  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Hispaniola,  and  the  slave  traito  so  com- 
mon and  lucrative,  that  U  is  abewo  by  our  author, 
even  the  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  England,  was 
a  partner  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  Slave  Voy. 
ages,  and  "  became  at  once  a  smuggler  and  a  slave 
me  rchant." 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  attractive  vo- 
lume,— attractive  both  by  the  excellence  of  its  litera- 
ry and  mechanical  execution.  We  do  so,  by  tbe  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  voyage  and  landing  of 

The  PilgritM.~And  now  [1620]  the  English  at 
Leyden,  trusting  in  God  and  in  themselves,  made 
ready  for  their  departure.  The  Speedwell,  a  ship 
of  sixty  tons,  was  purchased  in  London  ;  tbe  May- 
flower, a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eichty  tons,  was 
hired  in  England.  Tliese  could  hold  but  a  minority 
of  'he  congregation ;  and  Robinson  was  therefore 
detained  at  Leyden,  while  Brewster,  the  teaching 
elder,  conducted  the  emigrants.  Every  enterprise 
ot  the  Pilgrims  began  from  God.  A  solemn  fast  was 
held.  "  Let  us  seek  of  God,"  said  they,  "aright 
way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  lor  all  our 
substance."  Anticipating  their  high  destiny  and  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  liberty,  that  would  grow  out  of 
the  principle*,  on  which  their  religious  tenets  were 
established,  Robinson  gave  thcin  a  tsrewell,  breath- 
ng  a  noble  spirit  of  Christian  liberty,  such  as  was 
hardly  then  known  in  the  world. 

'•  I  charge  you  before  God,  and  his  blessed  angels, 
:h.it  you  follow  mc  no  farther,  than  you  have  seen 
oie  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  Tbe  L«rd  has 
more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  ol  ihe  re. 
formed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  re. 
ligion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  iban  the  in. 
nrumsnts  of  their  re:urmation.  Luther  and  Calvui 
were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they 
penetrated  not  into  the  whole  council  of  God.  I 
jeseech  you,  remember, 'tis  an  article  of  your  chureh 
jovenanr,  that  you  be  ready  to  r.-cei\e  whatever 
ituth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written 
word  of  God." 

The  Pilgrims  were  ncoompanied  by  most  of  the 
iirethren  from  Leyden  to  Delft- Haten,  where  the 
night  was  passed"  in  Iriendly  and  Cliristiaii  con. 
verse."    As  the  mominf  dawned,  Ral^BAoa   ka««U 
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ing  in  prayer  by  the  sea-side,  gave  to  their  embarka- 
tion the  sanctity  of  a  religious  rite.  A  prosperous 
wind  soon  wafts  the  vessel  to  Southampton,  and,  in 
a  fortnight,  the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell, 
freighted  with  the  first  colony  for  New  England, 
leave  Southampton  for  America.  But  they  had  not 
gone  far  upon  the  Atlantic,  before  the  smaller  ves- 
sel  was  found  to  need  repairs  ;  and  they  enter  the 
port  of  Dartmouth.  After  the  lapse  of  eigli:  pre- 
cious days,  they  again  weighed  anchor  ;  already 
they  are  unfurling  their  sails  on  the  broad  o- 
cean  when  the  captain  of  the  Speedwell,  with 
his  company,  dismayed  at  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprize,  once  more  pretends,  that  his  ship  io  too 
weak  for  the  service.  They  put  back  to  Plymouth, 
to  dismiss  their  trea  cherous  companions,  though  the 
•uss  of  the  vessel  was  "  very  grevious  and  discour- 
aging." The  timid  and  the  hesitating  were  all  free- 
ly allowed  to  abandon  the  expedition.  Having  thus 
winnowed  their  numbers  of  the  cowardly  and  disaf- 
fected, the  little  band  of  resolute  men,  some  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  all  but  one  hundred  and 
two  souls,  went  on  board  the  single  ship,  which  was 
hired  only  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1620,  thirteen  years  af- 
ter the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  two  month  be- 
fore the  concession  of  the  grand  charter  of  Ply- 
mouth, with«ut  any  warrant  from  the  Sovereign  of 
England,  without  any  usefnl  charter  from  a  corpor- 
ate body,  the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  faithless  Captain, who  had  received 
a  bribe  to  thwart  their  purposes,  set  sail  for  a  new 
world,  where  the  past  could  offer  no  favorable  au- 
guries. 

Had  New  England  been  colonized  immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  the  old 
English  institutions  would  have  been  planted  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  had  the  settlement  been  made  under  Eliza- 
beth, it  would  have  been  before  activity  of  mind  in 
religion  had  conducted  to  a  corresponding  activity 
of  mind  in  politics.  The  Pilgrims  were  Englishmen, 
Protestants,  exiles  for  religion  ;  men  disciplined  by 
misfortune,  cultivated  by  opportunities  of  exten. 
sive  observation,  equal  in  rank  as  in  rights,  and 
bound  by  no  code  but  that  which  was  imposed 
by  religion,  or  might  be  created  by  the  public 
will. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  abounds  in 
beautiful  and  convenient  harbors,  in  laaiestic  bays 
ami  riverSf  the  flrst  Yirginia  colonjr,  sailing  alon^ 
the  shores  of  North  Carolina,  was,  by  a  favoring 
storm,  driven  into  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  Chesa 
peake  ;  the  Pilgrims,  having  selected  as  the  place 
for  their  settlement  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the 
best  position  on  the  whole  coast,  were,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  their  captain,  conducted  to  the  most  barren 
and  inhospitable  part  of  Massachusetts.  After  a 
long  and  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days, 
during  which  one  person  had  died,  they  espied  land, 
and  in  two  days  more,  were  safely  moored  in  the 
harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  Dutch  cupidity  and  English 
intolerance  combined  to  effect  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England. 

Yet,  before  they  landed,  the  manner  in  which 
their  government  should  be  constituted,  was  con. 
sidered ;  and,  as  some  were  observed  "  not  well 
affected  to  unity  and  concord,"  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary 
compact. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen  ;  we  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sove- 
reign  King  James,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by 
these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant  imd  com- 
bine ourselves  together,  into  a  civil  body  politic  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance 
of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  or- 
dinances, acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which  we  pro- 
mise all  due  submission  and  obedience :" 

This  instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  body  of 
men,  forty.one  in  number,  who,  with  their  families, 
constituted  the  one  hundred  and  one,  the  whole  colo- 
ny, "the  proper  democracy,"  that  arrived  in  New 
England.  John  Carver  was  immediately  and  un'.ni- 
mously  chosen  governor  for  the  year. 

Men,  who  emigrate,  even  in  well-iuhabited  dis- 
tricts, pray  that  their  journey  may  not  be  in  the  win- 
ter. Wasted  by  the  rough  and  wearisome  voyage, 
ill-suprlied  with  provisions,  the  English  fugitives 
found  themselves,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  on  u 
barren  and  bleak  coast,  in  a  severe  climate,  with  the 


ocean  on  one  side  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other. 
There  were  none  to  show  them  kindness  or  bid  them 
welcome.  The  nearest  French  settlement  was  a( 
Port  Royal ;  it  was  five  hundred  miles  to  the  English 
plantation  at  Virginia.  As  they  attempted  to  disem 
bark,  the  water  was  found  so  shallow,  that  they  were 
forced  to  wade  ;  and,  in  the  freezing  weather,  the 
very  act  of  getting  on  land  sowed  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption and  inflammatory  colds.  The  bitterness  of 
mortal  disease  was  their  welcome  to  the  inhospitable 
shore. 

The  season  was  already  fast  bringing  winter,  and 
the  spot  for  the  settlement  remained  to  be  chosen. 
The  shallop  was  unshipped,  and  it  was  a  real  disas- 
ter to  find,  that  it  needed  repairs.  The  carpenter 
made  slow  work,  so  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  weary 
days  elapsed,  before  it  was  ready  for  service.  Bui 
Standish  and  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the 
delay,  determined  to  explore  the  country  by  land. — 
"  In  regard  in  the  danger,"  the  expedition  "  was  ra- 
ther permitted  than  approved."  Much  hardship  was 
endured  ;  but  what  discoveries  could  be  made  in 
Truro  and  near  the  banks  of  Paomet  creek  ?  The 
first  expedition  in  the  shallop  was  likewise  unsuc 
ccssful ;  "  some  of  the  people  that  died  that  winter, 
took  the  original  of  their  death"  in  the  enterprize  : 
"  for  it  snowed  and  did  blow  all  the  day  and  night, 
and  froze  withal."  The  men,  who  were  set  onshore, 
"  were  tired  with  marching  up  and  down  the  steep 
hills  and  deep  vallies,  which  lay  half  a  foot  thick 
with  snow."  A  heap  of  maize  was  discovered  ;  and 
further  search  led  to  a  burial-place  of  the  Indians ; 
but  they  found  "no  more  corn,  nor  any  thing  else 
but  graves." 

At  length  the  shallop  was  again  set  out,  with  Car- 
ver, Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish,  and  others,  with 
eight  or  ten  seamen.  The  cold  was  severe ;  the 
spray  of  the  sea  froze  as  i(  fell  upon  them  and  made 
their  clothes  like  soats  of  iron.  That  day  they  reach- 
ed Billingsgate  point  at  the  bottom  oi  the  Bay  of 
Cape  Cod,  on  the  western  ^hore  of  Wellfleet  harbor. 
The  next  morning  the  company  divided  ;  those  on 
shore  find  a  bnritll  place,  graves,  and  four  or  five  de- 
serted  wigwams  ;  but  neither  people,  nor  any  place, 
inviting  a  settlement.  Before  night,  the  whole  party 
met  by  the  sea-side,  and  encamped  on  land  together 
near  Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek. 

The  next  day  they  rose  at  five  ;  their  morning  pray- 
ers were  finished ;  when,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  war- 
whoop  and  a  flight  of  arrows  announced  an  attack 
frdjn  Indians.  They  wera  •«'  the  tribe  of  the  Nau. 
sites,  who  knew  th«  E^gliah  as  kidnappers,  but  the 
encounter  was  without  further  result.  Again  the 
boat's  crew  give  thanks  to  God,  and  steer  their  bark 
along  the  coast,  for  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues. 
But  no  convenient  harbor  is  discovered.  The  pilot 
of  the  boat,  who  had  been  in  these  regions  betore, 
gives  assurance  of  a  good  one,  which  might  be 
reached  before  night;  and  they  follow  h  s  guidance 
After  some  hour's  sailing,  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain 
begins ;  the  sea  swells  ;  the  rudder  breaks  ;  the  boat 
must  now  be  steered  with  oars ;  the  storm  increases ; 
night  is  at  hand;  to  reach  the  harbor  before  dark,  as 
much  sail  as  possible  is  borne  ;  and  the  mast  breaks 
into  three  pieces;  the  sail  falls  overboard;  but  the 
tide  is  favorable.  The  pilot,  in  dismay,  would  have 
run  the  boat  on  shore  m  a  cove  full  of  breakers; 
'  about  with  her,"  exclaimed  a  sailor,  "or  we  are 
cast  away."  They  get  her  about  immediately,  and 
passing  over  the  sarf,  they  enter  a  fair  sound;  and 
get  under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise  o(  land.  It  is  dark, 
and  the  rain  beats  fariously ;  yet  the  men  are  so  wet 
and  cold  and  weak,  they  slight  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  savages,  and,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, kindle  a  fire  on  shore. 

Morning,  as  it  dawned,  showed  the  place  to  be  a 
small  island  within  the  entrance  of  a  hsrbor.  The 
day  was  required  for  rest  and  preparations.  Time 
was  precious  ;  the  season  advancing  ;  their  compa- 
nions were  left  in  suspense.  The  next  day  was  the 
"  Christian  Sabbath."  Nothing  marks  the  character 
of  the  pilgrims  more  fully,  than  that  they  kept 
it  sacredly,  thoug.4  every  consideration  demanded 
haste. 

On  Monflay,  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  Old 
Style,  the  azploring.  forefathers  land  at  Plymouth. 
A  grateful  posterity  has  marked  the  Rock,  which 
first  received  their  footsteps.  The  consequences  of 
that  day  are  constantly  unfolding  themselves,  as 
time  advances.  It  was  the  origin  of  New  England; 
it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions. 
Inquisitive  histornins  have  loved  to  mark  every  ves. 
tige  of  the  pilgrims;  poets  of  the  purest  minds  have 
commemorated  their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has 
been  called  into  exercise  to  displ&y  their  merits 
worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequence  of  their  da- 
ring enterprize. 

The  spot,  when  examined,  seemed  to  invite  a  set. 


tieraent,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Mayflower  was 
safely  moorad  in  its  harbor.  In  memory  of  the  hos. 
pitalitics,  which  the  company  had  received  at  the 
last  English  port,  from  which  thay  had  sailed,  this 
oldest  New  England  colony  obtained  the  name  of 
Plymouth.  The  system  of  civil  government  had 
been  established  by  common  agreement  ;  the  cha. 
racier  of  the  church  had  for  many  years  been  fixed 
by  a  sacred  covenant.  As  the  Pilgrims  landed,  their 
institutions  were  already  perfected.  Democratic  li- 
berty and  independent  Christian  worship  at  once  ex- 
isted in  America. 

The  CoMf  anion  to  the  Bible,  2  toIb.  13mo. :  re- 
vised and  akered  from  the  English  edition,  by  Rev. 
F.  H.  CuMWO— Prot.  Epis.  Press,  N.  Y.— These  twoi 
little  volumes  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Bible  classes,  Sunday  Schools,  and  indeed  families. 
They  give  a  history  of  the  Bible,  its  antiquity,  witb 
the  proofs  thereof,  and  of  its  authenticity  ;  and  witb 
remarks  and  explanations  connecting  its  various  his' 
torics.  They  are  well  printed  ;  and  questions  in  the 
ordinary  form,  now  adopted  in  school  books,  are  pre- 
pared for  each  chapter. 

La  Revijb  Francaise — Juillet.  N.  Y.,  Hoskins 
and  Snowden. 

La  France  Literaire— Nos.  2  and  3  of  Vol.  IV. 
N.  Y.,  36  Ann  street. 

These  two  French  periodicals  seem,  we  are  glad 
to  find,  to  prosper ;  and  they  deserve  to  do  so.  They 
are  made  up  of  selectiona  from  the  choicest  contri- 
butions of  modem  French  literature,  interspersed  oc- 
casionally with  articles  translated  from  English  pr. 
riodicals.  In  the  Revue  Franeaite,  for  this  month, 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  well  told  and 
well  sustained  narrative — true,  too,  but  of  a  truth 
more  marvellous  than  fiction,  as  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  of  which  it  is  an  episode, 
was — of  Jambe  d* Argent  and  Daramfeu  ;  and  by  the 
wholly  fictitious  but  interesting  story  of  Un  Norn.  In 
No.  3  of  2^  France  Literaire,  the  article  Fragment 
d'hiatoire,  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  Trajelgar  and  St. 
Cloud,  arc  among  those  that  chiefly  interested  ns. 
We  again  ieeonA»«ml  these  cheap  periodicaU  to  all 
learners  and  idmirers  of  French.  ^     - 

Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars;  by  the  author  of 
Zohrab  and  Haji  Babi :  2  vols.  Philadelphia  :  Carey, 
Lea  4*  Blanehard. — Leaving  the  domain  of  Persia, 
Mr.  Morier  here  appears  on  Turkish  ground  ;  and 
with  the  same  success  which  attended  his  Persian 
stories,  he  brings  before  us  the  living  Turk  with  hi« 
apathy,  the  offspring  of  fatalism — bis  cruelty  and 
disregard  of  human  life — his  ignorance  and  intoler- 
ance. The  story  is  improbable  enough.  We  do 
not  mean  to  reveal  it ;  but  the  incidents — the  pic- 
tures of  real  life — the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
Musselmans — are,  we  do  not  doubt,  given  with  as 
much  fidelity  as  spirit.  We  give  a  ceuple  of  ex. 
tracts.  Osmond,  the  hero,  son  of  an  English  Peer, 
having  been  seen  talking  to  Ayetha — a  grievous  of. 
fence  in  that  country  of  harems  and  secluded  wo. 
men — nis  arrest  is  ordered.     It  is  thus  described : 

Bogos,  by  this  time,  with  fear  and  trembling,  had 
opened  the  door  of  his  house  to  the  Pasha's  officers. 
The  first  salutation  which  be  received,  was  a  blow 
over  the  head  for  having  detained  them  so  long,  and 
then  he  heard  the  question,  "  Where  is  the  Frank  In- 
fidel who  fives  here  7" 

Effcndi — Sir,"  said  the  poor  man,  slow  in  be-^- 
traying  his  2ue6t,yet  secretly  charmed  that  the  visit 
was  not  intended  for  himself,  "  he  sleeps  up  stairs. 
But  what  is  there  at  your  aervioe  ? — be  pleased  to 
sit :"  at  the  same  time  he  roared  out  to  bis  wife  to 
bring  coffee  and  pipes.  "  You  have  done  me  honor  ; 
m)  house  is  exalted  by  your  presence." 

The  Turks,  who  can  never  withstand  the.  tempts.^ 
tion  of  a  cup  of  cofTee,  on  this  occasion  prored  them- 
selves true  men  ;  and  the  two  chokhadars,  heedless 
of  their  commission,  eat  theniaelves  down  on  the 
Armenian's  cushions,  awaiting  the  promised  treat, 
thus  giving  time.to  the  whole  household  to  secrete 
such  things  as  were  likely  to  be  seised  if  seen  bT 
their  visiters,  and  which  on  such  occasions  they  felt 
themselves  justified  iu  doing.  The  guard  remained 
stationed  at  the  street  door. 

Mustafa,  who  had  the  sharpest  nose  for  the  smell 
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ofceflTee  of  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Islam,  no  sooner 
heard  the  well-known  sound  of  the  mortar  in  which 
the  roasted  bean  was  braying,  then  he  dressad  him- 
self  in  all  haste,  and  making  the  wonted  Selam  aid- 
kum  to  the  unexpected  gue8ts,Bat  himself  down  in  all 
dignity  by  tbeiraide,  and  lighting  his  first  morning's 
pipe  (ever  a  great  luxury  to  the  true  smoker,)  await- 
ed  the  coming  stimulant  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  if  that  was  the  first  object  of  consideration,  whilst 
the  reason  of  their  visit  was  apparently  quite  oi  secon- 
dary importance. 

They  all  sipped  in  solemn  silence,  after  the  coflfee 
had  been  handed  about  by  the  obsequious  Bogo8,and 
smoked  between  whiles.  When  it  was  over,  Mus- 
tafa daly  said,  "  Affiet  ollah — much  good  may  it  do 
you ! "  to  which  the  others  responded  the  same,  and 
stroked  their  whiskers. 

After  a  long  interval,    in  which  nothing  was  said, 
and  little  else  done  than  inhaling  and  emitting  smoke, 
Mustafa  bethought  himself  that  it  might  be  as  well  if| 
he  inquired  the  object  of  this  their  early  intrusion,  so 
far  as  it  concerned  his  master. 

"Sir,"  said  the  head  officer  with  gravity,  "I  am 
the  head chokhadar  of  the  Pasha;  I  am  come  to  in- 
vito the  Frank  to  take  himself  to  the  Pasha's  pre- 
■ence." 

"  I,"  said  the  other  officer,  *•  I  am  deputy  chok- 
hadar ;  1  am  come  to  help  to  invite  the  Frank  lo 
come  to  the  Pasha." 

'•  Pek  ayi — very  well,  said  Mustafa,  "  upon  our 
heads  be  it ;  yawuh,  yat>ash, — slowly,  slow,  we  j 
will  proceed.  The  Bayzadeh  at  present  s2eeps  ; — 
when  he  wakes,  upon  our  heads  be  it,  we  will; 
go."  This  Mustafa  said  in  the  full  persuasion  that' 
these  persons  were  sent  on  the  part  of  th«  Pasha  to; 
do  his  master  honor,  for  he  was  not  in  the  least. 
aware  that  any  thmg  had  occurred  which  could  give: 
rise  to  a  dlfTerent  treatmenr.  | 

The  officers,    who  had  an   eye  to  an  immediate 
hacktish  or  present,    and    who  had  als3  calculated 
how  much  the  reversion  of  future  donations  or   ex-| 
tortious   might  he  worth  to  them,  appeared  to  agree  i 
with  Mustafa  in  takin'jg  a  conciliatory  view  of  the! 
case  ;  and   although  the  chief,  who   was  also   the: 
spokesman,  said  "  Very  well,"  and   "  by  and  by," ' 
and  "  slowly,  slow,"  at  first  ;  yet,  as  the  day  began 
to  show  forth,  he    gradually  threw   haste    into   the 
coinpositioa  of    his   spfi^i^h^s,    and    said  "  Haide, 
rhabouk,  gidelim  I     Come  along.^'qnTck,  let  us  go!" 
until  Mustafa  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  his  master, 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  Pasha's  message,  and  of  hia 
wiah  to  see  him  without  loss  of  time.     However, 
before  he  went,  he  thought  it  right  to  inquire  what 
might  be  the  real  object  oi  the  Pasha's   wish  to  see 
Lord  Osmond,  since   the  armed  men  and   the   vio. 
lence  of  the  intrusion  produced  a  dou  t  in  his  mind 
whether  it  might  be  honor  or  the  contrary  which  was 
in  preparation. 

•«  Bak — see  ?  said  he  to  the  officer,  in  a  mystcri. 
ous  whisper  :  "  is  there  any  thing  wrong  ?"  at  the 
same  time  winking  his  eye  and  shaking  his  bead. 

*'  What  do  I  know  ?"  said  the  o'.her  as  mysterious- 
ly :  then  putting  his  two  forefingers  together  in  a 
parallel  line,  he  said,  "  the  Frank  has  been  seen 
with  a  women. ' 

"  Is  it  so,"  said  Mustafa  in  astonishment ;  *'  that 
is  bad,"  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  lime. 

"  Truly  it  is  bad,"  answered  the  officer ;  •«  our 
Mufti  is  much  of  a  devil,  and  visits  a  zamparalik — a 
piece  of  scandal,  with  great  severity ;  but,  if  you 
will  put  the  aflfair  into  my  hands,  I  can  do  many 
things." 

Mustafa,  who  easily  understood  the  hint,  and  who 
had  taken  fright  at  this  disclosure,  was  not  backward 
in  putting  a  gold  piece  into  the  hand  of  his  informer, 
as  a  retainer  for  his  good  offices.  He  then,  with  an 
accelerated  step,  sought  his  master,  cogitating  how 
the  circumstance  might  have  happened,  and  full  of 
anger  at  his  master's  imprudence. 

The  intenseness  of  Turkish  jealousy  is  proverbial 
behold  the  form  in  which  it  displays  itself — 

"  I  was  chanting  the  Azaa  at  the  usual  time,"  re- 

Silied  the  Iman  ;  "  I  had  half  gone  through  it,  when, 
rom  the  minaret  which  looks  upon  your  terracv,  I 
MW  a  woman  with  a  man.  Curses  be  on  all  Infi- 
dels !  May  heaven  pour  misfortunes  on  their  heads  ! 
The  man  was  the  Giaour  we  saw  at  the  Pasha's  the 
other  day — of  that  I  will  take  my  oath  upon  the 
blessed  Koran.  The  woman,  Allah  best  knows  who 
it  was  !     1  have  said  it,  what  more  can  1  do  ?" 

Suleiroan  Aga,  during  his  speech,  was  gradually 
expanded  into  rage  ;  his  naturally  placid  face  became 
sullen,  and  occasionally  flashed  with  looks  of  re- 
venge ;  low  spoken  sentences  broke  from  his  lips,  he 
cursed  in  whispers,  he  clenched  his  hands,  put  them 
by^tums  on  the  head  of  his  dagger,  and  his  whole 
appearance  might  be  compared  to  a  pent-up  volcan*. 


He  said  nothing  more  to  bis  informer,  but  seem- 
ed to  be  nailed  to  the  spot  upon  which  he  sat,  as  if  he 
were  ready  there  to  receive  the  announcement  of  any 
more  misfortunes  which  might  be  preparing  for  him. 
A  long  silence  ensued,  when  the  priest  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Suleiman  Aga,  what  shall  we   do  ?" 

The  only  answer  he  got  was,  **  I  will  send  ruin  to 
his  father  and  mother,"  whilst  his  eyes  looked  upon 
vacant  space,  and  his  head  remained  fixed  in  one 
position. 

"  Speak,  O^man  ;"  continued  the  priest :  "  what  is 
to  be  done  ?"  * 

"  Pezetenk  ! — rogue  ! — wretch  !"  softly  breathed 
the  jealous  Turk. 

'•  ill  Gardaeh  .' — brother,  are  you  turned  mad  1 — 
speak  !"  said  the  Imam  louder  than  than  before. 

"  Kiupek .' — Giaour  ; — dog  !  infidel  I"  whispered 
the  other. 

At  length,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  he  had  been  bit. 
ten  by  a  snake,  he  bounded  off  the  sola  upon  which 
he  sat,  and  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
flung  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  man  of  the  mina 
ret  in  utter  amazement  at  this  unexampled  feat. — •' 
AH  he  could  say  was.  "  He  is  mad  I,"  then  straight 
way  quitting  the  house,  he  proceeded  to  the  Mufti, 
open-mouthed,  with  the  intelligence. 

The  wretched  Suleiman  had  sprung  through  the 
corridors  in  his  way  to  the  women's  apartments, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  slippers  be 
hind  him  :  this  little  circumstance  most  providential- 
ly broke  the  violence  of  his  determination.  A  Turk 
never  loses  sight  of  his  dignity ;  seeing  his  feet 
without  their  papouches,  he  slowly  turned  back  to 
seek  them,  and  by  the  time  he  had  put  them  on,  his 
his  mind  had  in  some  measure  turned  also.  First, 
he  released  the  head  of  his  dagger  from  his  fast 
clenched  hand  ;  then  the  fury  of  his  wife's  temper 
came  to  his  thoughts,  and  acted  as  a  check  upon  his 
own  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  charms  of  the  unoffending 
Ayesha  became  present  to  his  imagination,  and  very 
materially  pui  to  the  rout  that  host  of  satanic  im 
pulses  which  were  goading  him  on  to  crime  and 
bloodshed. 

With  less  precipitation  and  more  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  he  now  proceeded  to  the  harem.  Raising 
the  heavy  curtain  which  hung  over  the  door,  the 
first  objects  he  perceived  were  his  wife  and  Ayesha, 
talkins  together  with  great  earnestness.  Upon  see 
ing  him,  they  retreated  mto  liw  room  before  de- 
scribed,  whither  he  followed  them.  In  a  manner 
totally  unusual  to  him,  and  never  before  witnessed 
by  his  wife,  he  said  '*  Woman  !  stand  up  and  speak 
for  yourself;  you  are  a  sinner,  and  if  a  sinner,  God 
protect  you !" 

"What  do  you  say,  Suleiman  Aga?"  exclaimed 
Zabetta  ;  *'  are  you  run  out  of  your  senses  ?  I 
sinner,  indeed  !  What  abomination  are  you  eating  ? 
If  i  am  a  sinner,  what  are  you  ?" 

"This  is  no  child's  play,  woman,"  said  the  angry 
man;  "  tell  me,  as  you  value  your  life,  as  you  value 
that  child  whom  you  see  there,  whatdevilry  has  go 
into  your  head,  that  you  should  leave  your  husbant 
and  seek  infidels  for  your  company  ?" 

Zabetta  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this,  and  as 
guilt  is  ever  a  coward,  her  usual  prowess  in  an  en- 
counter with  ner  husband  forsook  her,  and  she  turn 
ed  pale.  "  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  she ;  '*  you 
are  not  a  man  if  you  come  here  with  a  lie  in  your 
month  to  oppress  a  woman." 

"A  lie,  do  you  aay?' exclaimed  the  Suleiman; 
'•  men  do  not  dream  when  with  their  eyes  wide  open 
they  see  a  Mussulman  woman  and  an  Infidel  toge- 
ther; that  has  been  seen  this  very  evening:  you  are 
that  woman,  the  Giaour  at  the  next  deor  is  the  man  ; 
iH  you  call  that  a  lie  7" 

"Be  hey  .' — what's  this  ?"  exclaimed  Sabetta,  re- 
gaining her  assurance.  "  A  lie  !  I  do  call  it  a  lie  ; 
whoever  said  it  is  as  great  an  oaf  as  you  are,  and 
that's  much.  Why  do  you  bring  your  beard  here  to 
be  laughed  at?  Go  to  the  ass  that  sent  you  here, 
and  tell  him,  '  I  send  him  a  bigger  ass  back  in 
return.'" 

"  Woman  !"  said  Suleiman  sternly,  his  wrath  ri 
sing  with  her  impertinence,  "  your  words  are  of  no 
avail  against  proof.  You  have  been  seen  this  very 
evening,  before  the  Azan,  in  company  with  the  Frank 
Infidel :  tell  me  plainly  what  happened,  or,  by  Al- 
lab  I  the  consequences  will  be  fatal  to  you.  Sulet. 
man  is  not  easily  excited,  but  when  he  is,  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  time  to  pUce  your  trust  in  God — speak  I" 

Zabetta,  seeing  that  the  subject  was  too  grave  to 
be  treated  lightly,  did  not  answer  this  question  other 
wise  than  bv  calling  out  to  the  black  slave.  "  Mour 
z.ideh,"  said  she,  "come  hither;  aay  where  have  I 
been  all  this  evening  until  the  Azan  ?"  The  girl's 
face,  bearing  marks  of  recent  tears,  and  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  an- 
swered, •'  You  were  asleep  the  rtrsipart,  you  were 


flogging  me  the  next,  and  then  you  said  your  prayers. 
What  more  can  I  say  T" 

"There,"  said  the  wife,  turning  round  with  ex- 
ultation towards  her  husband,  "till  ute  alter  this  that  I 
was  on  tlie  terrace  with  an  Infidel.  Haif .'  Haif ! 
shame  !  shame  !" 

It  should  be  ad.led,  in  explanation  of  the  lone  of 
Zahetta,  that  she  was  completely  the  mistresa  of  the 
house,  and  that  poor  Suleiman  was  one  of  those  re- 
spectable characters,  so  numerous  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  not  unknown,  it  appears,  among  the  many- 
wived  Mussulmans — a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Hints  to  Parexts  on  Tiia  IiiroaTAscE  or  Earlt 
Attention  to  the  Teeth  of  their  Chiedeen.  1 
vol.  12mo.  by  W.  K.  Nortkall,  Jr..  Dentist.  N.  Y. 
Ooodrich  4"  Wilty- — A  dentist  giving  advice  how 
teeth  may  be  best  preserved,  is  certainly  rendering  a 
disinterested  service  to  his  fellow.citizens,  since  it  is 
rather  by  their  decay  and  destruction  that  he  must 
make  his  living.  Such  a  service  is,  nevertheless,  ren. 
dered  in  this  little  volume,  which  points  out  forcibly 
the  evil  consequences  of  injudicious,  and  misealled, 
kindness,  onthe  part  of  parents,  in  neglecting  to 
attend  in  early  life  to  their  children's  teatb. 

The  Churchman's  Auianac  por  1835 1  New  York 
Protestant  Episcopal  Press. — The  thing  that  seems 
to  have  struck  every  one  about  this  almanac,  is  the 
arrangement  on  the  cover,  of  the  Creed,  in  th«  form 
of  a  cross.  We  may  add.  that  within,  it  contains 
much  profitable  knowledge.  It  seems  like  hurrying 
us  on,  however,  rather  rapidly  in  the  career  of  life, 
I  thus  to  present  us  with  an  almanac  for  next  year, 
'when  the  present  one  is  little  more  than  half  ex- 
jpired. 

I     An  Inquiry  into  the  Cal'Ses  of  the  Puruc  Dir-  I 
tress — pamphlet:  reprinted,  with  corrections,  from 
the  American  Quarterly  Review.     New  York  :  fi. 
^  C.  ^  H.  Carvill. — This  practical,  sound,  and  wellj 
reasoned  argument,  to  which  we  have  before  refer- 
red more  than  once   ia  these  columns,   is  now  pre. 
sented  in  a  separate  tbtm,  with  some  material  errors 
which  occurred  in  the  haste  of  printing  in  the  Quar^ 
terly,  corrected,  and  with  some  additions.     Of  th< 
latter,   th«  following  statement  of  the  condition  o^ 
the    Bank    of  the    United  States  on    the   1st  inst. 
will  be  deemed  interesting. 

Specie  on  hand,        -        -        -       tl2,823,997 

Funds  in  Europe,     .         -         -  3,750,242 

Balances    from   State    Banks,   and 

Stale  Bank  notes  on  hand,     .  1,973,283 


•18,547,522 


Nett  circulation, 

„  V  Public,        2,675,433 

Deposites,    J  private,      6.735,869 


jiiie,  641.997 


9.411,303 

•26,053,301 

That  is  to  say,  the  Bank  of  the  United  StaK 
which  the  Government  has  discarded  as  a  fisc 
agent,  has  two  dollars  of  specie,  or  equal  to  spscij 
to  redeem  three  dollars  of  debt. 

Public  Documents,  23d  Congress,   1st  Sessiol 
1  vol.  8vo.     New  York,   iMinor  <f-  ChalliM.—K 
lume  this  of  nearly  900  pages,  of  double  coluni^ 
comprising  all  the  principal  documents  and    leadi 
speeches   connected  with  the   last  session  of  C^ 
gress — in  some  respects,  possibly,  the  most  imf 
ant  session  held  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constiiuii| 
The  whole  for  $3  ! 

To  render  it  more  specially  valuable  as  a  boolj 
reference  to  New  Yorkers,  it  has,  in  an  Appenij 
the  GovemoVs  opening  message,   his  spscisi  M 
sage  about  the  six  million  loan,    the  Aet    for 
loan,  the  report  of  the  RaDkiI^.immissionera,  &c. 

We  hope  (he  <>ncouragem«>nt  iliat  may  be  ext 
ed  to  this  publicition,    will  induce  the  piiblisheij 
continue  it   habitually  during  the  sessions  of 
gress. 

A  correspondent,  under  the  iniiiats  C.  R.  G. 
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AMERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


out  to  our  notice,  the  second  article  in  the  last  No. 
of  the  New  England  Magazine,  as'of  a  tendency  to 
sender  that  periodical  unworthy  of  the  praise  which 
ceruinly  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  our  coiurrns ; 
and  which,  after  such  a  paper  as  "the  Thoughts  on 
Optimism,"  we  hope  will  not  be  repeated.  We  have 
not  the  number  at  hand,  and  have  not  read  the  paper 
referred  to,  but  if  it  is  of  the  character  described  by 
our  correspondent,  it  should,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
detract  from  the  favor  with  which  that  periodical  has 
b««n  heretofore  received. 

We  are  glad  to  fmd  in  the  Buffalo  Whig,  a  new 
■  paper,  which  we  had  occasion  to  welcome  to  our 
editorial  table  a  week  or  two  since,  a  very  favorable 
[notice  of  Dr.  Metcalfe's  "  New  Theory  of  Terrcs- 
It  rial  Magnetism,"  a  work  which  we  thought,  at  the 
Itime  it  appeared,  would  attract  much  attention,  but 
Iwhich,  since  our  original  notice,  we  do  not  recollect 
Ito  have  seen  mentioned.  The  essay  is  divided  into 
|two  parts.  j 

••  In  the  first,"  says  the  author,  **  we  endeavor  to 
show,  that  capillary  and  cohesive  attraction  are  ow- 
ling  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  caloric,  and  to  its 
ittraction  for  ponderable  matter — that  the  attraction 
}f  distant  masses  of  uapor,  by  mountains,  clouds, 
ISlc.  is  owing  to  the  pame  cause,  operating  on  a  larg« 
scale."  In  this  subdivision,  also,  the  author  treats 
It  large  upon  atmospheric  electricity,  galvanic  elec- 
tricity, and  light,  ul  every  description,  from  the  rays 
}f  a  candle  to  the  solaf  beams,  as  identical  with  ca- 
loric. This  puts  out  of  views  the  theory  of  two  va- 
rieties of  electricity;  and  in  place  of  the  frequent 
listinctions  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  he 
Considers  it,  as  did  FraAklin,  but  one  sub- 
Itance,  varied  in  its  effects  by  the  quantity  pre- 
lent.  Upon  the  identity  of  heat  and  electricity, 
te  proceeds  "  to  show  that  they  are  radically  the 
ime  subtle,  imponderable,  and  all-pervading  ele. 
■ent ;  and  that  its  unequal  distribution  throughout 
tture,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  various  powers  and 
Ittractiona  of  ponderable  matter  with  which  we  are 
|cquainted.  A  complete  history  of  caloric  would 
ibraee  an  account  of  all  the  changes  and  transmu- 
^tions  perpetually  going  on  throughout  matter.  It 
the  grand  instrument  uf  the^lnuighty,  by  which  he 
lecutes  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  caleric  thunders 
the  heavens,  as  the  voice  of  Omnipotence,  which 
ises  mountains  from  the  ocean,  and  piles  them, 
le  turrets,  in  the  sky.  It  expands  in  the  deeps  be- 
w,  and  the  earth  trembles  ;  rocks  are  melted,  and 
^ramids  of  flame  ascend  above  the  clouds." 
I  The  author's  explanation  of  the  aurora  borealig, 
■  northern  lights,  is  at  once  clear,  simple  and  satis- 
Etory.  We  quote  :  "  It  is  a  well-known  law,  that 
matter  gives  out  caloric,  in  passing  from  a  rarer 
a  denser  state  ;  and  we  know  that  the  density  of 
atmosphere  greatly  increases  as  we  advance  from 
|e  lower  to  the  higher  latitudes.  We  also  know 
II  the  atmosphere,  like  all  other  bodies,  owes  its 
Ik  to  caloric.  Hence  it  follows,  that  caloric 
list  be  given  out  by  the  atmosphere,  as  it  passes 
km  a  rarer  to  a  denser  state."  Premising  thus 
jich,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  the 
ise  and  manner  of  production  of  the  aurora  bo 
ilis,  which  hss  so  often  baffled  the  philosopher, 
so  often  engendered  fears  and  fables  in  the 
is  of  the  multitude.  "  It  is  highly  probablei" 
je  43)  •*  that  the  aurors  are  formed  in  the  upper 
rarified  regions  of  the  atmosphere — and  that  the 
^Terent  appareHt  heights  of  the  columns  are  owing 
their  diflerent  distances  from  the  point  of  obscr 
lion.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  northern 
Its  are  most  numerous  and  vivid  during  the  long 
lar  nightfl,  while  the  cold  is  most  intense,  when 
upper  current  from  the  equator,  in  its  passage  to 
poll,  is  greatly  condensed  ;  and  that  they  are  then 
^ibited  in  much  lower  latitudes  than  during  sum. 
In  proof  of  the  positions  assumed  many  facts 
i  adduced.  Captains  Score^by,  Parry,  and  others, 
sn  in  high  northern  latitudes,  most  frequently 
the  aurore  toutk  of  them,  atul  on  the  line  bound- 
the  region  of  extreme  cold — and  where,  if  this 
)ry  be  adftaitted,  they  could  only  be  formed,  as 
re  the  warm  air  from  the  equatof,  in  passing 
would  be  condensed  so  as  to  give  out  its  heat 
I  light.  North  of  this,  in  the  region  of  perpetunlly 
sre  cold,  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown — and 
^he  same  reason.  To  the  question  which  would 
naturally  arise,  namely,  why  all  this  expulsion 
keat  does  not  modify  the  rigors  of  the  polar 
■ate,  we  find  (page  43)  the  following  very 
■factory     answer: — "Notwithstanding    the     a 


mount  of  coloric  given  out  by  the  upper  equato- 
rial currents,  as  they  pass  tu  the  poles,  very  little 
effect  is  produced  by  it,  in  moderating  the  climate, 
as  it  escapei  into  the  regions  above — where,  not 
being  compressed  by  the  atmosphere,  it  expands  like 
the  eleetriek  tpark  in  an  exhaltstkd  tube,  into  broad 
bands  or  zones  and  columns — filling  the  sky  with 
halos,  or  crowns  of  lambent  light  or  undulating  corus- 
cations." •      •■•- 


Gkeenough's  Stati;e  or  Washimotoh. — Our  read- 
ers, as  well  as  ourselves,  are  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Morse,  for  furnishing  for  publication  the  an- 
nexed  capital  letter  of  his  accomplished  friend 
GaEENOUGH.  The  forcible  observations  it  contains 
were  suggested  chiefly  by  «ome  remarks  which  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  several  months  since,  on 
••the  design  of  the  Statue  of  Washington,  which 
Grecnough  the  sculptor  had  adopted."  The*e  re- 
marks were  called  forth  by  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  that  distinguished  young  artist  to  Mr.  Morse, 
which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"In  answering  Greenough's  letter,"  says  Mr. 
Morse,  "  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  your  Journal,  contain- 
ing the  remarks,  and  although  differing  generally 
from  the  critic,  I  seconded  his  opinion  in  respect  to 
substituting  the  book  of  the  Conttitution  for  the 
Sword.  I  have  just  received  a  letter,  with  some 
valuable  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  his  Art;  and  as 
the  principal  remarks  on  the  subject  were  spread 
before  that  portion  ot  the  public  who  read  your  Jour- 
nal, 1  have  thought  it  but  just  to  your  readers  and 
(O  Greenough  that  you  should  have  the  opportunity 
first,  if  you  thought  fit,  to  publish  his  letter." 

We  again  repeat,  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Morse  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers 
with  such  a  characteristic  letter,  by  a  master  uf  his 
art,  and  which  contains  some  comments  that,  apart 
from  their  immediate  application,  have  a  very  signi. 
ficant  bearing  upon  a  much  disputed  point  of  taste. 
The  proper  costume  of  an  historical  portrait,  whe- 
ther in  marble,  or  upon  canvass,  is  alfiMter  that,  we 
apprehend,  will  alway  remain  unsettled  ;  but  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  the  classical  side  of  the 
question  put  more  strongly,  than  by  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Greenough  between  the  proper  mode  of 
representing  such  men  as  Howard,  or  Fulton,  or 
Watt,  "  or  any  other  simple  improver  of  the  arts 
or  institutions  of  society,*'  and  of  depicting  charac- 
ters of  the  heroic  mould.  The  delightful  essays  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wherein  he  dwells  so  often 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  aided  by  the  strong  com- 
mon-sense views  of  Jshnson,  and  the  elegant  taste 
of  Burke,  supply,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection, 
no  more  valuable  hint  upon  the  subject.  Sir 
Joshua  indeed  went  so  far  in  his  love  of  classic 
figures,  that  when  West  was  painting  Wolfs  storm- 
ing of  Quebec,  he  could  hardly  be  prevailed  to  look 
upon  an  historical  picture  where  the  British  uniform 
was  introduced ;  nor  was  it  till  the  severe  pencil  of 
another  artist,  engaged  upon  the  same  subject,  had 
raised  a  general  laughby  representing  officers  whose 
faces  were  familiar  to  the  public,  going  puris  natu- 
ralibua  into  an  engagement,  that  Reynolds  withdrew 
his  countenance  from  the  scholarly  Englishman,  to 
bestow  it  upon  the  daring  young  American — daring, 
because  he  had  broken  through  the  most  received 
rules  of  art,  in  the  very  presence  of  its  highest 
minister.  And  who  will  say  that  West  was  not 
right  ?  For,  apart  from  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
representing  a  battalion  of  modem  infantry  in  the 
guise  (»f  "  a  Macedonian  Phalanx,"  for  instance,  the 
complexion  of  their  costume  is  really  an  historical 
t'eature  in  an  historical  picture.  Strike  the  distin 
guishing  insignia  of  Bonaparte's  Cuirassiers  or  his 
Imperial  Guard  from  the  actions  in  which  they  figure, 
and  you  may  dispense  with  the  little  cocked  bat 
himself.  But  it  is  very  different  viih  the  portrait  ol 
a  single  individual.     It  ia  a  likeness  there,  and  not 


an  event  that  you  record.  It  would  be  alike  ridicu- 
lous to  represent  Napoleon  seating  Marie  Louise  be- 
side him  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  either  in  the 
dress  of  the  Gothic  Emperor's  time,  or  in  a  state  of 
classic  nudity.  But  no  one  woutd  be  shocked  with 
an  undraped  bust  of  the  Austrian  prineess,  nor  would 
the  iron  crown  of  the  conquering  Charles  miabe- 
come  an  efRgy  of  his  warlike  successor. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  distinction 
between  characters  and  scenes,  which  being  iuct 
sight  of  by  so  many  writers  upon  art,  has  occasion, 
ed  so  much  confusion  in  their  views.  In  the  effigr 
of  a  single  individual,  unless  where  the  character, 
like  that  of  William  Penn,  was  identified  with  hia 
dress,  his  counterfeit  presentment  should  be  made  in 
that  guise  which  i.«  least  offensive  to  the  eye  of 
taste. 

We  will  be  forgiven,  fordetaining  the  reader  so 
long  upon  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Greenough's  let. 
ter,  by  allowing  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  the, 
sculptor's  eloquent,  and  triumphant  defence  of  hia 
own  original  design.  t 

Fix)RENCE,  May  24,  1834. 

My  Dear  Morse:  I  am  not  displeased  that  my 
statue  calls  forth  remarks ;  now  is  the  lime  to  hear 
nd  profit  by  them.  I  trust  I  shall  be  found  open  to 
conviction  and  desirous  to  learn  ;  but  I  fear  the  mak. 
ing  a  statue  of  this  kind,  requires  more  attentive 
and  instructed  thought  than  most  of  our  able  men 
can  spare  from  their  occupations.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  artists  find  my  design  significant.  Your  hint, 
or  ratner  Mr.  King's  hint,  about  the  constitation,  ia 
surely  valuable ;  and  if  the  object  of  the  statue  were 
to  instruct  people  about  Washington  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  me.  To  put  into  his  hand  a 
scroll  or  a  book  would  be  easy ;  but  as  books  are 
very  like  each  other  on  the  outside  the  meaning 
would  be  uncertain ;  and  doubt  in  a  statue  is  feeble, 
neas.  We  raise  this  monument  because  Washing, 
ington's  face  and  form  are  identified  with  the  salva- 
tion of  our  continent.  That  sword,  to  which  objec- 
tions are  made,  cleared  the  ground  where  our  poltti. 
cal  fabric  was  raised.  I  would  remind  our  posterity 
that  nothing  but  that,  and  titM  wielded  for  years  with 
wisdom  and  strength,  rescued  our  rights,  and  pro- 
perty, and  lives  from  the  must  powerful  as  well  as 
most  enlightened  nation  of  Europe.  1  look  on  the 
military  career  of  Washington  as  being,  though 
not  perhaps  his  highest  glory — our  greatest  obliga- . 
tion  to  him.  I  can  conceive  of  his  having  died  at 
the  close  of  that  struggle  without  any  very  bad  con. 
sequences  to  our  institutions.  But  a  sword  in  the 
hand  io  an  accessory  which  adds  little  to  the  content* 
in  any  way ;  in  art  it  is  important.  If  people  would 
consider  the  abstract  nature  of  sculpture-r-its  ele- 
ments— its  limits — they  would  cease  to  loek  to  it  for 
information  on  points  which  are  better  explained  by 
other  arts  in  other  ways.  They  would  as  soon  ex- 
pect to  hear  Washington's  dress  described  in  a  4th 
of  July  oration  as  to  see  it  sculptured  in  an  epie 
statue.  It  is  to  the  man  and  nut  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  would  do  honor,  To  embody  in  the  work  - 
the  abstract  of  a  political  creed,  or  the  principles  of 
a  political  party,  might  ensure  protection  for  my 
work  just  now.  Butjust  now  I  can  do  without  it. — 
I  am  pleased  that  you  and  your  friends  think  my 
composition,  in  the  main,  significant.  Those  who 
imagine  that  I  would  drf  ss  Washington  in  a  Roman 
costume  misunderstand  me.  The  time  is  past  when 
civilized  nations  are  distinguished  by  their  dress. — 
If  the  United  States  ever  had  a  national  garb,  I  can 
conceive  patriotic  zeal  interested  in  its  preservation. 
But  what  distinguished  the  dress  of  Washington 
from  that  of  Peter,  Leopold,  or  Voltaire,  or  Burke  7 
In  many  statues  the  dress  of  the  time  is  most  use. 
ful.  In  a  statue  of  Howard,  or  Fulton,  or  Watt,  o" 
any  other  simple  improver  of  the  arts  or  institutions 
uf  society,  I  should  think  it  very  proper  then  to  mark 
the  date  of  his  career,  by  exhibiting  him  in  that  cir- 
cle of  usages  which  be  merely  served.  But  the 
man  whu  overthrew  a  tyranny,  tnd  founded  a  Re. 
public,  was  a  hero.  When  he  sits  down  in  marble  ^ 
immortality  in  the  Hall  of  the  Capitol,  hia  dresa 
should  have  reference  to  the  futiire  rather  than  the 
past  t  there  should  be  about  him  nothing  mean  and 
trifling,  or  above  all,  ridiculous;  which  latter  ad. 
jective,  I  hold  to  apply  in  its  full  extent,  to  the 
modern  dress  generally,  and  to  that  of  Washington's 
lime  particularly.  Throe  statues  have  been  made 
of  Washington :  one  by  Houdon,  representing  the 
General,  made  with  every  advantage,  and  with  an 
accuracy  of  detail  that  will  ensure  it,  io  its  way,  the 
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fwtn  pUc«  mmong  the  representatives  of  the  man  : 
one  by  CanOTa,  representing  a  Roman  in  the  act  of 
ihiiAing  what  he  shall  write  :  one  by  Chantry,  repre- 
seiitttii;  bini  holding  a  scroll  in  one  hand  and  a  piece 
of  bis  cloak  in  the  other.  I  have  heard  these  statues, 
in  their  time,  eiamined  and  criticized  by  the  coun. 
try.  I  find  nothing  in  the  interest  they  excite  to 
tempt  tne  to  lollow  either.     I  choose  to  m^ke  ano- 

he"  experiment.  If  it  fails,  the  next  sculptor  who 
attempts  the  subject  will  have  another  beacon  in 
this  Lifficult  navigation:  the  rocks  will  not  in- 
4r«a8e:  the  soooec    light-honses   are  on    them  the 

afer.  Only  don'i  fiend  us  landsmen  for  pilots.  I 
am,  my  dear  Morse,  yours,  11.  Greenough. 


SUMMARY. 

Frederick  Rapp, — This  gentleman,  who  was  ex- 
t*iisiv«ly  known  in  the  West,  as  the  principal  man  at 
Economy,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  died  a  few 
days  since,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  outn  of  great  enlerprize 
and  industry. — [Cioc.  Gaz.] 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  certainly,  that 
three  timet  within  four  days  the  New  York  Mail,  and 
ail  beyond  that  Post  Office,  have  entirely  failed. — 
^•Nat.  Intel.] 

Lieutenant  Slidell,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
author  of  "  A  Year  in  Spain,"  has  been  presented, 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  by  the  American  Charge. 

'  The  Buckeye — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  hand- 
some newspaper,  thc^  publication  of  which  has  been 
commenced  by  W.  C.  Jones  &  Co.  at  Chilicothe 
Ohio,  at  the  cheap  price  of  $1  50  per  annum.  It 
bears  the  following  motto,  from  a  discourse  of  Dr. 
Drake,  delivered  before  a  literary  association  in 
Cincinnati  last  fall :  "  The  Buckeyes  of  the  West 
— theirs  is  the  only  power  which  can  permanently 
unite  the  Hemlock  of  the  North  with  tlic  Palmetto 
of  the  South  in  the  same  National  Arbor" — The  fol- 
lowing editorial  paragraph  is  full  of  good  cense,  from 
which — and  we  say  it  respectfully — many  professors 
of  religion  might  deduce  a  useful  hint : — 

"  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  exchange  papers,  that 
*  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  high  school  at  Athens  iq  Greece  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  societies  in  this  country  to  support  com- 
mon schools  all  over  Greece.' 

Ws  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  our  citizens  thus 
establishing  societies  uti-  sendmg  their  money 
abroad,  lor  the  support  of  schools  in  other  countries, 
while  there  are  so  many  children  in  nur  own  land, 
(where  it  is  so  highly  necessary  that  all  should  be 
enlightened)  without  the  means  of  procuring  an  ed- 
ucation of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  We  are  no  en- 
emies to  the  cause  of  education  in  Greece  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  wish  to  see  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
lighted  up  in  every  clime ;  and  more  especially  would 
we  be  pleased  to  see  its  general  rays  shed  over  old 
Greece,  till  she  assumes  more  itian  her  ancient  splen- 
dor.   But  our  countrymen  should  remember  that 

"charity  begina  at  home;"  and  until  schools  are 
established  tor  the  education  of  every  child  in  the 
union,  their  philanthrophy  should  be  confined  to  its 
mors  appropriate  sphere.  While  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  population  are  left  to  grope  their 
way  through  the  mists  of  ignorance,  the  corrupt  and 
intriguing  politician  will  have  influence  ;  and  there 
will  be  no  real  security  for  the  permanence  of  our 
free  form  of  government."    ^.  j;.       ^.  •>•%•.'. 

Avon  Springt. — A  very  interesting  account  of 
these  celebrated  springs  from  the  pen  of  Dr.Francis 
is  contained  in  the  last  Mirror.     :  \  .  ■  ,. 

Periodicali  in  China. — According  to  the  French 
papers,  the  taste  for  literature  is  on  the  increase  even 
in  China.  A  new  daily  literary  paper,  and  a  month- 
ly review,  have  been  established  at  Pekin. 

Deaths  in  Philadilphia  lasi  week,  142.  Consump 
tion  9,  Cholera  Morbus  4,  Diarrhoea  5,  Summer 
Complaint  40,  (all  children,)  drowned  5,  iutempe- 
raooe  9.  ,,-.■••.> r,':?.-- 


FaoM  Mexico. — Capt.  Rogers  of  schr.  Flor  del 
Mar,  arrived  on  Friday  from  Vera  Cruz,  informs  us 
that  a  private  conducia  with  $400,000,  had  that 
day  arrived  from  the  interior.  The  great  condncta 
had  not  left  on  account  of  the  revolution.  Gen.  St. 
Anna  -was  beseiging  the  city  of  Poibla,  which  was 
expected  not  to  hold  out  much  longer.  Rumours 
wete  current  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  Gen.  St.  Anna  had 
met  with  a  slight  defeat  at  Poib'a,  he  had  however, 
rallied  his  troops  and  ciit  ofTthe  supplies  of  that  city. 
The  cry  of  the  party  now  is,  "Religion  and  Santa 
Anna  !"  who,  it  is  reported,  receives  80,000  dollars 
per  month  from  the  church  and  the  aristocratic  party, 
with  which  he  appears  to  have  united  himself. 


The  E*rthquakc  at  Santa  Martha.— V^e  have  be- 
fore ns  a  letter  from  Santa  Ma(iha.  South  America, 
dated  Jane  15th.  One  third  of  the  houses  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  late  earthquake,  and  of  the  rest, 
•  half  were  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  church 
of  San  Domingo  was  demolished,  and  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  thrown  down.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city.  The  desolation  of 
its  appearance  was  extreme.  The  shocks  still  con- 
tinued up  to  the  35th.  There  had  been  seventy  or 
eigh^  during  the  period  of  twenty  two  days— {Bos- 
ton Tranacript.] 


[From  the  Daily  Adtertiter.] 

Latkst  FaoM  Buenos  Avars. — By  the  ship  Bru- 
tus,  Capt.  Adams,  we  have  received  Buenos  Ayres 
papers  to  the  14th  June,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : — 

Buenog  Ayrea. — All  the  news  of  the  week  will  be 
found  carefully  detailed  in  our  columns  of  this  day  ; 
the  most  important  part  of  which  is  the  resignation  ot 
office  tendered  by  the  Government  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  Thursday  last.  Such  an  event 
has  been  for  some  time  expected,  and  the  names  of 
their  successors  have  been  also  bruited.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  our  next  number  will  contain  tiie  particulars 
of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Government. 

We  have  not  read  the  note  of  the  Governor  to  the 
House  ;  but  we  understand  it  states,  that  the  Govern 
ment  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to 
attract  as  much  as  possible  the  support  of  the  most 
influential  persons :  that  success  had  not  attended 
their  efforts,  therefore  no  other  alternative  remained 
but  to  resign  office. 

Catamarca. — Private  accounts  state  that  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  government  of  this  Province, 
which  was  brought  about  by  its  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, during  the  absence  of  the  Governor  at 
Tucuman.  The  details  of  this  event  are  not  known, 
or  if  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue  there 
from. 

Cordova. — It  is  reported  that  an  invasion  of  this 
Province  by  the  Chilian  Indians,  is  likely  to  take 
place.  It  appears  that  the  Government  of  Cordova 
have  received  official  notice  from  Chili,  that  the  In- 
dians,  in  number  about  2000  men,  were  preparing 
to  pass  the  Cordillera.  The  Government  of  Chili 
have  provided  every  means  in  their  power  to  frus- 
trate the  int««4ad  incursioiv;  and  thaUyf  Cordova 
have  taken  measures  to  repel  it,  should  it  be  put  in 
practice. 

Sanla-Fe.—X  Bulletin  (No.  10)  dated  4ih  insUnt, 
has  been  published  by  General  Esiaiiislao  Lopez, 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.  giving  an  ac. 
count  of  futther  successes  which  he  has  obtained 
over  the  Indians. 

Mendoza. — A  despatch,  dated  37th  ult.  has  also 
been  pulit>hed  from  the  Governor  of  Mendoza,  (Pedro. 
Molina,)  detailing  successes  gained  over  a  body  of 
Indians  who  hovered  around  that  Province. 

Chili. — A  mail  from  Chili  arrived  on  Saturday 
last,  by  which  we  received  the  Mercurio  of  Valpa 
raiso,  to  16th  ult.  They  contain  no  particular  news 
as  it  regards  that  Republic,  if  we  may  except  the 
fate  of  the  convicts,  whom  we  mentioned  in  a  former 
number,  had  escaped  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, in  the  Chilian  schooner  Estrella.  It  appears 
that  after  quarrelling  among  themselves,  one  Idalgo 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  put  a  number  of  his  compa- 
nions, with  the  women  they  had  on  boaid,  in  a  launch, 
in  order  to  land  them  on  the  coast  between  Cobija 
and  Iquique ;  but  it  is  supposed  they  perished  on 
their  voyage  thither.  Idalgo  and  others  got  on  shore 
at  PisHsqua,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior  with  the 
passports  of  the  individuals  who  wereim  board  the 
Estr  lla  when  she  was  seized  by  the  convicts,  and 
who  were  left  by  them  ut  Juan  Fernandez. 

Peru. — The  news  from  Peru  comes  down  to  1st 
March.  The  issue  of  the  civil  war  in  that  country 
was  thought  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  for  although 
public  opinion  was  against  Gamarra,  and  he  was  re- 
garded aa  a  tyrant  and  the  author  of  all  the  miseries 
of  the  country,  yet  he  has  a  strong  military  force 
with  him,  and  is  likewise  in  possession  of  the  de- 
partments  of  Junin,  Cuzce,  Puno,  Ayacucho,  &c. 

The  President  (Orbegoso,)  had  been  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  during  the  continuanceuti ,(he 
civil  war ;  and  General  Gamarra,  Elespuru,  Bermu- 
dez,  J.  M.  Frias,  and  Vargss,  had  been  struck  off 
the  army  list.  The  same  was  to  be  practised 
against  a  number  of  other  officers  if  they  did  not 
within  a  certain  time  present  themselves  to  the  legi. 
timate  authorities-  In  the  meantime  General  Nieto, 
Millar,  Necochea,  and  Plaza,  at  the  head  of  their 


divisions,  were  actively  exerting  themselves  ia  favor 
of  the  government  ot  President  Orbegoso,  and  had 
obtained  some  successes  ;  and  several  emigrant  Ar- 
gentine officers  who  had  scrvvd  with  (General  La. 
valle,  viz.  Colonels  Perdernera,  Acha,  Irigoyen,  Ter- 
res,  and  others  had  taken  service  in  favor  of  the  legi- 
timate authority ;  Acha  and  Irigoyen  had  been  ap- 
pointed aides-de-camp  to  Gen.  Necochea. 

Montevideo. — We  have  received  journals  of  the 
above  city  to  2'i  inst.  They  contain  an  official  de- 
ipatch,  dated  Head  Quarters,  Cuareim,  16th  ult., 
from  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic,  (Fruc- 
luoso  Rivera,)  to  General  Oribe,  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine,  at  Montevideo ;  giving  an  account  ot 
the  total  defeat  of  General  Lavalleja's  force.  The 
President  s'aies,  that  after  incessant  and  laborious 
marches,  he  had  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  dawn  of  dav. 
4ucceeded  in  surprizing  the  advanced  posts  of  La- 
valleja,  consisting  of  Indians ;  that  Lavalleja  him- 
self, with  80  to  100  men,  was  close  at  hand  ;  but 
wishing  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  a  summons 
was  sent  to  him  to  surrender  ;  the  officer  who  con- 
veyed it,  was,  however,  fired  upon*;  therefore  no  al- 
ternative was  left  but  immediate  action.  The  Presi- 
dent accordingly  formed  his  troops,  and  attacked  and 
routed  the  anarchists,  who  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  behind  them  a  number  killed,  wounded,  hor- 
ses, &c.  &.C.  General  Lavalleja,  and  others,  escap- 
ed &c.  The  President  states  that  his  loss  in  the  en. 
counter  only  consists  of  one  killed  and  ten  wounded  ; 
among  the  latter  is  Commandant  Arellano,  but  not 
dangerously.  The  conduct  of  the  Government  troops 
is  also  highly^eulogized. 

I'he  President,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  Slst  | 
ult,.  says  that  the  brother  of  General  Lavalleja  (Man- 
uel Lavalleja,)  was  killed  in  the  above  action. 


MINE  OWN. 

I  lifA  not  token  fluwere  tn  tetl 

lluwd<^|ilv  dear  thou  •ri,  , 

Htill  on  my  ear  lhini>  accenlD  dwrll, 

Tliy  virtuef  in  my  Iteart ;  , 

I'by  bfauly  float*  berore  niae  eyv* 

In  raft,  celetitial  H.ht, 
Alike  ai  orit-nl  dHv's  ufirice 

And  peniiivM  >hut  of  nigbt. 
Althousb  afiir— altltotijEb  afar — 

Yet  an  iliuii  with  ui>;  ktill, 
When  evening'*  «iar,  and  ntomingV  alar,  - 

(•team*  o'er  the  twjiiylit  bill ; 
Thy  beautv  Ftrcainii  tbro'  all  my  drraiui, ' 

I'lie  lone  uigUt  walcb««  ibrvtigb  ; 
And  cl<NMileiM8kie)i  rerall  tliina  rjrea, 

Ttie  archangel's  tearli«*  blue. 
T^e  sinking aoA  WtB-mmeHimf  tumrt    .* - 

•if  fond  yet  f-arful  love, 
Ttie  btiM  tiiinetft,  the  pain  Iti  part, 

It  batli  been  <>uri>  to  |>fuvc : 
TIm;  «  ild  enibjacr  III"  blHso-dneih., 

By  absence  made  more  ok-m,  *  > 

The  M-t>aratii>n'«  panra,  which  press 

lu  Mfe-blood  from  iiie  breast. 

But  think  not  montbii,  however  lon^ 

(For  long  all  monthi<  niuiM  be, 
Tbnne  of  my  blvMiiif.M  and  lyjr  aaag  : 
Which  M!ver  me  lr<>ai  titee) 
^8iiall  e'er  undo  one  tender  tie 
-  Aflfectioii**  Angeri*  wove. 

•    Shall  Hinke  lew  deep  tlie  daily  si|li 
Wbicli  abaence  owe«  *o  lov*. 

Farewell !  thou  shall  not  be  forgot. 

My  tteautifiil,  mine  main  .' 
»>h,  may  the  i^tow  ot  iHirlot    . 

Bow  down  luy  li«ad  alone. 
And  iheM-  dried  flowt-rs,  whicli,  (ivrn  to  ■ 

Were  BwiiM  with  BMiniinc  rain, 
Hliall  Moom  t>f  tliec,  and  breallie*  at  ikec, 

Cntil  we  meet  af  ain. 


.•■fa-^i.  -. 


J.OVE  AND  DEATH. 

"  Youxo  Luve  and  Death,  by  cbaacc  oar  i 

Stopped  at  a  but  together, 
While  raced  lh«  ftorni  with  lurid  ligtH, 

T«»abelter  front  iIk-  weather 
l^ve  (tare  the  hOKt,  with  Mricl  behest, 

Hi«  dart«  to  keep  till  iiiominf  ; 
Dvalh,  inii.  gave  his,  with  look* — sleriij 

Of  l'utur<'  ills  a  waraiag. 
F.ach  to  hi«  chamber  Ihrn  refiraA .'       -.  ■ 

Hut  when  the  sun  «k  a«  pi.-eping, 
'1  lie  Truvellerrt  of  the  bust  re4)uired 

Ttieir  charge,  left  >a  hi*  kerptag : 
Tli«  host  «>aii>lied  ;  but,  a*  we're  lotd. 

Too  fatally  mistaking. 
Gave  Death  I^ove'n  arrow*  tipped  widi  gold, 

%'o«ng  L.»ve  in  turn  Death's  I 

Whichever  course  the  archers  \ 

'They  caused  a  sad  cMnfusioo  !  ;.  ,. 

Old  age,  on  wbooi  Iteath't  aim  •'as  Iwnt^ 

Fell  playful  I>}ve'n  driustou  *    '^^  ' 

While  victims  maids  and  youth*  bacams, 

Where  luckless  Cupid  w^nderad  : 
Young  hearts  droop'd  in  a  blighted  fraaw,  , 

And  passion's  blis*  was  squandered  ! 
Love  soon  his  fellow  traveller  met,  ^ 

And  straight  with  sob*  and  sighlag, 
CompUined  that  all  he'd  aimed  at  y<A 

Were  either  dead  or  <iyln«  ' 
Said  Death,  "  Ory  up  >oor  tear*  poor  boy ! 

Take  back  your  ows  bright  q«iv«f , 
And  give  me  mine."    Lrf>ve  dtd  with  Joy— 

They  parted  then  for  ever :" 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Six  Davb  Later  krom  Evnon. — By   the   packet 
ship  Roacoe,  Captain  Delano,  wc  have  received  Lou 
don  papers  to  June  23d,  and  Liverpool  to  the  24(li  in- 
clusive.    By  the  Rhone,  Captain   Rocket,   we  have 
French  papers  lo  th«  18ih. 

The  Swiss  Cantons  have  received  insulting  and 
threatening  communications  frotn  tlie  Austrian  Cabi. 
net,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  give  up  some 
German  refugees  to  the  vengeance  of  their  despot*. 
It  is  said  that  even  an  invasion  of  Switzerland  is 
menaced. 

In  England,  Parliament  s.ill  advances,  by  gradual 
but  determined  steps,  in  its  gigantic  task  of  reform. 

By  a  return  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Comraons,  it  appears  that  in  1831.  1823  and  1833, 
twenty.eight  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  ?.• 
173.  have  carried  cargoes  of  timber  from  the  nonh 
of  Europe  to  America,  and  have  then  reimported  it 
into  England.  The  cargoes  were  chiefly  hr  timber. 
In  1831  and  1833,  there  were  only  five  vessels  which 
made  this  roundabout  voyage  ;  and  twenty-lhree 
made  it  in  1833. 

Portsmouth,  June  18. — Don  Carlos,  his  consort, 
the  princesses,  and  suite,  landed  this  morning  at 
half.past  seven,  under  a  salute,  with  manned  yards, 
trom  his  Majesty's  ship  Donegal,  and  on  their  land- 
ing were  received  under  a  salute  from  the  batteries, 
and  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  royal  niaiines,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Menzics.  R.  N.  The  George 
Hotel,  from  the  influx  of  strangers,  not  having  aufli- 
cient  accommodation,  a  spacious  house  next  to  the 
lieutenant-governor's  has  been  hired  for  their  re- 
ception, but  how  long  they  will  sojourn  here,  or  their 
nitimate  destination,  is  unknown. 

The  elections  for  the  lower  House  of  the  Cortes 
are  to  take  place  in  Spain  on  the  30th  June  ;  it  is  be- 
Ueved  the  returns  will  show  a  stronger  liberal  vote 
than  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Court  party. 


The  packet  ship  Utica,  Cupt.  Depeyster,  from 
Havre,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  26th  June,  ar. 
rived  here  yesterday  morning.  We  have  re- 
ceived our  regular  flies  of  Paris  and  Havre  pa- 
pers to  the  24th  and  25th  inclusive.  We  are  also  in- 
debted to  Capt.  Depeyster  for  Galignani's  Measen. 
geroi  the  Eveaittg  of  the  29th,  and  a  London  Price 
Current  of  24th,  froi.<i  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  : 

The  principal  intelligence  of  interest  relates  to  the 
result  of  the  recent  elections  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  result  was  a  great  mi- 
nisterial triumph,  270  Deputies  out  of  320  having 
been  reinrned  in  their  favor.  Among  the  unsuccoss- 
ful  candidates  were  several  of  the  most  impo/l^ni 
members  of  the  opposition  in  the  last  ClMuiiber  — 
The  papers  contain  the  names  of  the  newly,elected 
Delegates. 

Louis  Philippe  will  visit  Toulon  in  July. 

The  nobility  of  the  Roman  States,  with  several 
princes  at  their  head,  have  presented  a  peiitioa  to 
the  Pope,  complaining  of  the  enormity  of  the  land 
tax,  and  praying  that  this  tax,  the  Agno  Romano, 
should  be  estimated  at  8.000,000  scudi,  instead  of  its 
present  amount  of  12,000,000  scudi. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  the  13th  inst.,  states 
that  Torlonia's  house  has  just  received  a  privilege 
tor  the  establishment  of  steam-coaches  between  that 
city  and  Naples. 

The  Avttrian  Observer  states  that  it  has  received 
8  letter  trom  Seala  Nova,  dated  14th  May,  announc- 
ing (hat  the  Island  of  Samos  has  completely  submit- 
ted, but  does  not  take  upon  itself  to  guarantee  the 
correetnessofthe  fact,  though  the  same  intelligence 
has  been  communicated  to  several  Consuls  by  their 
■gents. 

The  Manitevr  Algtrien  of  10th  inst.  states,  that 
a  regular  correspondence  between  Algiers  and  the 
other  porta  of  the  Regency  is  about  to  be  established 
by  means  of  steam-boats,  which  were  expected  to 
commenee  their  voyages  on  the  15th.  It  also  pro- 
mulgates two  Orders  of  tl|e  Day,  one  for  protecting 
the  property  of  the  natives  and  others,  during  the 
season  of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
otht^r,  prescribing  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  the  great  heat,  and 
directa  that  no  soldier  shall  leave  the  barracks,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  between  ten  in 
the  aoorning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  men 
engaged  in  working  parties  go  out  at  four  in  the 
.  ■  .    .  *■. .    -----.-. »"  -  ■      -     i>    ■  • 


morning  and  remain  till  half-past  five,  when  there  is 
great  emergency,  but  not  otherwise. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
One  Day  Later  vrum   London. — By  the  packet 
ship  Samson,  Capt.  Chadwick,  we  have  received  a 
London  paper  to  June  24th. 

London,  June  24. 
City — Monday  Ettaing. — Since  the  morning,  we 
have  received  no  addition  to  the  political  informa- 
from  the  Continent  and  the  Peninsula.  Money  has 
been  nore  difficult  to-day,  and  the  apathy  of  specula- 
tion in  the  British  funds  is  said  to  be  mainly  caused 
by  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  pending  measures 
of  the  present  ministry. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  fox^^ii  market 
equally  partakes  of  the  gloom  of  the  British,  and  the 
rage  for  speculation  is  suspended. 

Great  Proteatant  Meeting. — We  are  authorized  to 
state  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  Ist 
week  of  July — the  week  after  next,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  such  a  character  as  must  insure 
the  attendance  of  gentlemen  oi  the  most  remote 
provinces  in  the  kingdom.  Subj  )ct8  will  bo  discus, 
sed  and  resolutions  be  adopted — sentiments  be  utter- 
ed and  speakers  present  themselves  calculated  to  in- 
spire  our  friends  with  hope — to  fill  our  implacable 
foes  with  consternation  and  dismay.  Brighter  and 
happier  days  are  in  prospect  for  us  ;  and  we  hope  in 
our  next  to  be  able  to  give  the  requisition,  and  to  go 
somewhat  into  the  detail  of  the  particulars  at  which 
we  only  at  present  glance ;  but  we  make  this  an- 
nouncement for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  friends 
timely  notice,  ao  that  they  may  make  their  arrange- 
ments for  being  present. — [Dublin  Evening  Mail.] 

Health  of  the  Metropolis. — During  the  last  few 
days  diarrhoea  has  been  unusually  prevalent,  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  early  appear, 
ance  of  this  disease,  tha:  Cholera  may  again  visit 
us.  Bowel  complaints  are  common  at  the  end  of 
summer  or  beginning  of  autumn,  but  are  very  rare 
in  May.  Tlie  disease  now  prevalent  is  preceded  by 
indigestion,  langour  and  lassitude,  sinking  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  great  debility;  intact,  the 
symptoms  which  preceded  Cholera  in  liie  years  1832 
and  1833.  Ordinary  methods  arrest  it,  and  the 
timely  application  is  indispeiisible.  Regularity  of 
living,  nutritious  diet,  and  moderate  mental  and 
corporeal  exertion  are  the  best  preventatives.— 
Vegetable  food,  more  especially  salads,  lettuce,  &c 
oiiffht  t4>be  uaod^pftringly,  if  Mra^.t — London  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Several  engineers  have  arrived  at  St.Omertopre 
pare  the  plans  for  a  Railroad  between  Paris  and  Lisle 
with  a  branch  to  Dunkirk. 

Berlin,  June  16. — A  Dantzic  timber  merchant  is 
^one  to  Poland,  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  tim- 
ber. Orders  have  been  received  for  2000  wooden 
houncs  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  embarked  at  Dant. 
^ic  for  Toulon,  and  thence  to  Algiers,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  building  a  new  town  or  suburb.  I'he  entire 
stock  of  zinc  here,  even  that  which  has  just  arrived, 
has  been  bought  up  at  a  high  price  for  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  celebrated  navigator  Captain  Ross  proceeded, 
in  May  latt,  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  order  to  have 
some  ships  built  of  deal,  the  pliability  of  this  mate, 
rial  being  important  for  the  new  voyage  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  the  Polar  regions. 

Arctic  hand  Expedition. 

Despatches  were  received  yesterday  morning  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  from  Captain  Back, 
dnd  the  following  extracts,  containing  the  most  in 
leresting  portions  of  his  narrative,  are  published  for 
ihe  information  of  the  public.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob. 
:ierve  the  good  spirits  in  which  he  writes,  and  the 
entire  success  of  the  preliminary  operations  : 

Fort  Reliance,  Ea$t-end  oj  Great  Slave  Lake, 
December  7th,  1833- 

I  overtook  Mr.  King  at  Cumberland-house,  and 
got  him  fairly  off,  with  the  two  boa*s  heavily 
laden  with  123  packages  of  901b.  each,  by  the  7th 
of  June. 

The  accounts  I  had  received  from  different  per- 
sons  of  the  low  state  of  the  water  in  some  of  the  ri- 
vers, foreboded  considerable  detention  to  the  boats ; 
and,  other  circumstances  considered,  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  they  could  not  reach  the  eastern  end  of 
Sdave  Lake  before  the  commencement  of  cold  wea- 
ther. Giving  up  all  hope  of  seeing  them  again  be- 
fore  the  accomplishment  of  my  plans  1  stimulated  my 
crew  to  the  utmost,  and  actually  worked  them,  until 
my  arrival  at  Fort  Chippewayan,  which  was  about  the 
end  of  July,  for  18  hours  a  day.  On  my  route  I  met 
Mr.  McLeod,  an  old  acquaintance  ol  uine,  and  for 


whom  I  bad  a  letter  from  the  resident  Govemor* 
Mr.  Simpson,  intimating  a  wish  that  he  should  ac 
company  the  expedition ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  happy  to  luarn  that  he  immediately  consented 
to  place  himself  under  my  orders,  and  undertake 
the  management  of  the  Indians  at  our  winter  quar- 
ters. 

On  our  reaching  Fort  Chippewayan,  we  made  eve- 
ry inquiry  relating  to  the  direction  of  the  rivers  that 
debouched  at  or  about  the  Fond  du  Lac,  and  though 
tliere  evidently  appeared  to  be  a  nearer  way  to  the 
Barren  Grounds  than  by  the  circuitous  one  origi- 
nally  intended  to  b«  followed,  yet  the  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory answers  of  the  Indians,  together  with 
their  obvious  ignorance  of  the  distance  to  the  Great 
Fish  River,  made  me  at  once  decide  to  go  by  Great. 
Slave  Lake. 

It  was  the  7th  of  August  when  we  landed  at  Fort 
Resolution,  owing  to  the  detentions  incurred  by 
sending  to  the  Salt  Plains,  (a  little  to  the  westward 
to  the  Slave  River)  for  a  winter's  stock  of  that  inva- 
luable article. 

Many  Indians  were  assembled  at  this  trading  post, 
and  their  Chief,  Le  Grand  Jeune  Homme,  was  wait- 
ing my  arrival,  under  a  sort  of  promise  held  out  to 
him  that  he  should  accompany  me.  But  as  I  was 
fully  aware  that  his  services  must  be  purchased  at  ^-r 
grcater  rate  than  our  limited  means  could  afford, 
and  that  he. knew  nothing  about  the  country  to  the 
eastward,  I  was  glad  to  compromise  the  affair,  and 
reward  him  fdr  his  loss  of  time  by  a  present  of  the 
value  of  40  beaver  skins. 

The  season  was  advancing  too  fast  to  admit  of  any 
more  delay,  and  being  unable  to  procure  a  guide  to 
the  Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth  from  among  the  lodians.not 
one  of  whom  possessed  a  knowledge  of  its  locality 
or  direction,  I  determined  on  leaving  Mr.  M'Leod  to 
bring  the  stores,  while  I  preceded  him  in  a  half  sized 
canoe,  with  a  crew  of  two  'half  breeds,'  a  Canadian, 
an  Indian,  and  an  Englishman.  With  this  motley 
and  most  rickety  craft  I  commenced  the  survey  to. 
wards  the  north  east.  Our  course  first  lay  in  the  di. 
rection  of  the  Riviere  a  Jean,  and  along  the  low  - 
swampy  shores  of  the  lake,  then  across  to  numerous  •- 
islands,  which  led  us  to  the  north  side  of  the  lake. 
The  scenery  there  was  composed  of  the  most  craggy  - 
and  picturesque  rocks — mostly  primitive,  and  con. 
sisting  of  flesh-colored  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  a 
few  trees  of  inconsiderable  size. 

As  we  advanced,  the  appearance  became  more  im. 
posing,  from  the  circunMtaDc«  of  the- granite,  or  ra. 
ther  the  last  fbrmtition,  yielding  to  the  trap,  which 
displayed  iftfcTf  in  long  parallel  ran^s  of  natural 
precipices.thatnot  unfrequently  extended  to  the  hor- 
izon. 

In  two  places  the  southern  shore  approaches  with, 
in  a  mile  of  the  northern,  and  the  detroits  thus  form, 
ed  have  never  been  known  to  freeze. 

More  than  one  island  had  a  columner  or  basaltic 
form  on  the  precipitous  or  south. west  side.  The 
water,  unlike  the  turbid  yellow  we  had  le!t,  waanow 
of  transparent  blue,  and  so  cold  that  ice  often  formed 
during  the  night. 

I  had  now  got  to  lat.  62  deg.  51  min.  40  sec.  N.,  and 
long.  109  deg.  25  min.  W.,  and  could  perceive  a  long 
blue  point  stretching  to  the  S.  E.  which  my  Indian 
said  we  must  round,  or  make  a  portage  to  get  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Great  Slave  Lake.     '  There,* 
continued  he,  'you  will  find  a  river  which  [I  know  - 
not  what  the  Great  Chief  may  do  but]  we  who  are    , 
bom  here  cannot  ascend.'    Upon  further  inquiry  I  .- 
found  he  was  right,  and  that  some  time   would   be  .j 
saved  by  taking  a  more  indirect  course,  which  could  - 
only  be  effected  by  ibllowing  the  uncertain  trending  . 
of  the  stream  that  he  called  '  Hoar  Frost  River." — 
On  our  rounding  a  point,  this  presented  itself  in  a 
cataract  of  70  feet  descent,  and  discouraging  as  this 
was,    and    still  more    bO    the  range    of  mountains 
tiiruugh  which  it  forced  its  passage,  we  commenced 
the  operation  of  transporting  the  canoe  and  baggage 
over  hill  and  valley,  full  1700  feet,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty consisting  in  conveying   the  canoe    throagh 
the    fallen  and    entangled    wood.     The  numerous  / 
rapids  in  the  river  annoyed  and  delayed  us ;  but  the  ^ 
next  day  we  passed  the  last  woods,  and  antered  a 
large  lake  in  the  barren  grounds.    The  lat.  of  its  ,, 
southern  extremity  is  63  deg.  24  min.  33   sec.  N.,   • 
long.  lOb  deg.  11  min.  W.,  or  a  little  to  the  north, 
ward   of  tlie  Cheaadawd    Lake   o(  Ilearne,  which, 
however,  is  not  known  by  the  natives. 

Ir  making  a  succession  of  portages  from  lake  to 
lake,  I  cro8<-ed  the  same  traveller's  line  of  route, 
and  fell  on  a  lake  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  bound, 
ed  on  the  £.  by  £.  by  the  horizon.  In  a  N.  £.  di- 
rection it  led  us  to  a  river,  which  we  want  up,  and 
again  launched  the  canoe  on  another  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  We  were  bewildered  several  times  among 
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■the  island*  Mid  deep  bays,  still  I  kept  going  to  the 

.  N.  G.  ia.wbieli  direclioa  I  was  the  more  assured  tbe 

'viver  must  be,  from  the  general  flatness  of  the  sur- 
rounding land,  and  particularly  from  the  north  west 
•dip  of  a  few  sand  hills  that  were  occasionally  seen 
•to  the  northward. 

After  being  3  days  on  the  same  lake,  I  encamped 
•on  some  sand-niils  at  the  bottom  ef  the  bay,  and  de> 
^patched  the  men  >n  two  partiea  to  look  for  the 
'Tbiew.ee.cho-dezeth,  the  source  of  which  I  acci- 
•dentally  discovered  while  occupied  in  taking  some 
«ngles  from  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

On  the  third  day  the  people  returned,  having  fall- 
•en  on  the  river  at  same  distance  from  us.  The  ca- 
noe was  immediately  carried  to  its  stream,  which  is 
■urrow  in  some  pans,  and  connected  with  a  chain  of 
«mall  lakes  by  detroits  and  rapids.  I  could  not  for. 
yet  giving  my  poor  Voyageurs  a  glass  of  grog  on  this 
•occasion,  after  which  grateful  ceremony  we  pursued 
die  meanderings  of  the  current,  sometimes  with  ice 
•n  each  bank,  till  the  Ist  of  September,  when  my 
little  canoe  was  so  shattered,  the  nights  were  so 
cold,  the  country  totally  destitute  of  wood,  and  the 
■sen  fairly  exhausted,  that  I  could  not  with  any  de 

'  gree  of  prudence  incur  further  risk  this  season. 

''  The  place  whence  I  returned  is  in  latitude  62deg. 
41  min.  N.,  and  lungiiade  108  13  min.  W.,  about  115 
miles  E.  of  Fort  Enterprize,  and  only  109  miles  from 
tlie  nearest  part  of  Bathurst  Inlet. 

We  had  been  fourteen  days  without  wood,  and  on 
the  5tb  of  September  got  to  the  first  dwarf  pines, 
about  two  Ltet  high,  and  on  the  7th  concluded  the 
jouraey,  by  arrivizig  at  the  east  end  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  where  I  had   previously   directed  Mr. 

.  M'Leod  to  cummeitee  the  building  of  our  establish- 
ment. 

The  two  boata  under  Mr.  King  got  to  us  exactly 
a  week  after,  aad  it  is  satisfactory  to  state,  that  most 
of  the  atoree,  6lc-  were  wndamaged. 

Our  winter  house  I  have  called  "  Fort  Reliance," 

,  from  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  that  Providence 

-  which  will  support  as  aiaidat  every  irihl  to  which  we 
may  be  exposed.  It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  point  in 
a  deep  bay,  which  leceives  two  small  rapid  streams 
from  the  northward,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  red  miceous  granite  and  gneiss. 

"  Fort  Reliance  is  in  lat.  62  deg.  48  min.  15  sec 
N.,  and  long,  109  deg.  10  min.  W.  the  variation  of 
the  needlo  b«iBg  25  deg.  41  min.  E.  and  considering 
ithis  and  the  entrance  of  the  Mackenzie  Riv«r  as 
itha  two  extremeaof  the  Great  iSbve  Lake  it  will  be 
tfound  to  equal  Lake  Michigan  in  length  and  may 
itherefore  be  considered  as  the  second  largest  lake  in 
America. 

"  I  have  a  very  compact  observatory  built  where 
<be  needle  is  performing  its  diurnal  functions  with 
■Mire  ot  less  regularity,  according  to  the  appearance 
of  the  aurora,  or  other  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
dip,  magnetic  force,  &c.  have  also  been  ascertained ; 

]  nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  omitted  any  thing  that 
the  friends  and  projectors  of  the  scientific  part  of  this 

'-  expedition  may  have  expected  from  me." 


.-«  ■::%■ 
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[From  the  Daily  Adtertuer.] 
Twa  DAYS  LATEa  FaoM  EuROPE. — By  the  ship  Ju- 
bilee, we  have  received  iilea  of  papers  to  the  day 
of  sailing,  the  25th  June,  inclusive,  which  were  po- 
litely furnished  us  by  Capt.  Luce,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted ;  as  also  to  Capt.  Peonoyer,  of  the  steam 
packet  William  Gibbons,  for  his  kindness  in  towing 
up  our  news-boat,  thereby  putting  us  in  possession  of 
this  Ofwa  some  hours  earlier  than  we  otherwise 
•could  have  obtained  it. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  between 

Hanover  and  Brunswick,  to  which  Oldernburg.Meck- 

lenburg,  and  the  Hanae  Towns  are  invited  to  accede. 

Thia  affiance  would  form  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 

Prussian  system  of  Customs. 

In  Parliament,  June  23,  Mr.  Shiel  inquired  whether 
igovemment  had  taken  any  precaution  to  avert  the 
coinequeoees  of  that  famine  with  which  Ireland  was 
threatened.  Mr.  Littleton  replied  that  inquiry  had 
btm  iaatUiUed,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  sta- 
ting that  the  distress  was  by  no  means  so  general  as 
it  •Ki^x'ed  to  be. 

Tb«  accounts  from  Calentta  bive  been  anticipated, 
mni  the  same  may  be  saidof  thoee'  from  Sydney,  to 
tbfl  8th  of  Febroary  ;  they,  however,  state  that  the 
^uaauiy  of  wool  ready  for  ahipment  to  England 
wka  -then  very  great.  Indeed  there  was  enough  for 
«11  the  shippiDf  lying  out  there,  provided  they  had 
°«<kfllci«nt  dead  weight  to  carry.  Thus  every  arri. 
val  brings  aome  indication  ot  the  value  of  these 
colomes,  and  points  out  unerringly  the  advantage  of 
«alttvating  a  future  home,  or  rather  internatiooal 
tnd*  with  colonies  whose  very  distance  to  a  inari. 
Power  adda  more  to  their  useful  importance. 


and  will,  perhaps,  add  more  to  the  national  wealth 
and  power  than  all  the  steam,  and  railroad  schemes 
in  projection. 

We  have  received  a  file  of  the  Tasmanian,  which 
gives  an  interesting  account  ot  the  niost  important  dis- 
coveries in  the   South   Pacific  Ocean,  by  Captain 
Briscoe,  of  the  brig  Tula,  accompanied  by  the  Live- 
ly cutter.     It  is   supposed  that  the  land  discovered 
forms  part    of    a  great    Continent,  extending  fr  im 
about   long.  47   31    E.,  to  long,  69  29  W.,  or   from 
the  Longitude  of  Madagascar  round  the  whole  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  Cape 
Horn.    Captain  Briscoe  is  said  to  have  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  black  peaks  of  mountains  above  the  snow 
but  was  prevented  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  ice,  from  approaching  nearer  than  about  30  miles. 
The  stormy  patrel  was  the  only  bird  seen.     Captain 
Briscoe  named  the  land  Enderby's  Land,  in  long  47 
31    E    lat  ?    51  30   S.     An   exitnt   oi     about    300 
milea,  was  seen.     The  range  of  mountains,  was  E 
S  E.  Captain  Briscoe  subsequently  discovered  land 
to  the  S  E,  in  long  49  29  lat  67  15,  which  is  found 
to  be  an  island  near  the  headland  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Southern  Continent.     On  the  Island, 
about  four  miles  from  the  shore,   was  a  high  peak, 
and    some  smaller    ones.     About    one-third    of  its 
height  was  covered  with  a  thin  scattering  of  snow, 
and  two-thirds  were  composed  of  snow  and  ice. — 
This  Island  Captain  Briscoe  named  Adelaide  Island, 
in  honor  of   her  Majesty.     Mountains  were  seen  to 
the  South,  at  a  great  distance  inland,  supposed  about 
90  miles.     Captain  Briscoe  landed  in  a  spacious  bay 
on  the   mainland  ;  and  took  possession  in  the  nan>e 
of  his  Majesty  King  William  IV.     The   appearance 
of  the  Islaind  was  one  of  utter  desolation,  there  being 
no  vestige  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. — [Lon. 
don  Morning  Herald.] 

The  wool  trade  in  Germany  has  lately  been  carried 
to  a  very  extraordinary  pitch.  At  Stettin,  there 
were  brought  to  marke:  18  000  quintals  in  one  day. — 
The  prices  are  higher,  attributed  to  the  new  German 
system  of  customs. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  inst.  a  barn  in  the  small 
town  of  tlutwyl,  in  Switzerland,  was  struck  with 
ightning,  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  in 
the  space  of  two  hours,  twenty-eight  houses,  two 
hotels,  the  town-house,  the  church,  and  the  parson- 
age, with  other  buildings,  making  in  all  no  fewer 
than  forty,  were  entirely  destroyed,  depriving  370 
persons  of  their  homes  and  furniture-  Happily  no 
lives  were  lost.  Tbirbellsof  tbeotrarch  wer««selted. 

France. — The  ministeral  majority  in  the  Cham, 
bers  will  be  overwhelming.caused  by  the  rapid  march 
of  the  government  to  absolutism,  and  the  immense 
power  it  is  wielding. 

It  was  reported  in  Paris,  that  the  Due  de  Bassano 
[Maret]  would  be  appionted  Gov.  Gen.  of  Algiers. — 
M.  Lafitte  had  been  elected  Deputy  tor  two  places, 
Bourbon- Vandee  and  Rouen. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Calais  have  deter 
mined  to  light  that  town  with  gas. 

At  Bordeaux,  on  Saturday,  the  thermometer  rose 
to  nearly  30  deg.  above  zero  of  Reaumur,  or  99 1-2 
of  Fahrenheit. 

Liberahsm  was  on  the  increase  at  Madrid,  and  all 
was  quiet  at  Lisbon. 

In  Spain  two  Rpyei  orders  have  appeared,  one  dis- 
solving  a  body  called  the  Dipatacioo  de  los  Reinos, 
which  was  a  nominal  permanent  Parliament  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  several  provinces,  but  whose 
office  is  now  to  merge  in  that  of  the  approaching 
Cortes  ;  and  the  other  containing  some  regulations 
for  the  Church,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
Vicars,  which  proves,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  that 
watchful  ey  e  is  to  be  maintained  on  that  overgrown 
establishment. 

Letters  from  Odessa  express  fears  that  the  next 
harvest  will  not  be  abundant. 

There  have  been  great  rejoicings  at  Constantinople, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Saliha. 

A  Bad  Speculation.— The  Conservative  capital- 
ists who  lent  their  money  to  Don  Miguel,  are  likely 
to  lose  every  farthing  of  it.  They  made  the  loans 
after  receiving  due  warning  from  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment that  they  would  never  be  paid,  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  money  hss  been  spent  in  carrying  on  the  war 
against  her,  they  can  hardly  expect  that  she  will 
for  the  cannon,  powder,  and  bullets,  with  whic' 
soldiers  have  been  despatched.  The  loans 
therefore,  be  a  total  loss. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  enga  ed  in  a  suit  of 
importance  in  the  French  Courts.  It  appears  that 
a  number  of  the  French  coimexions  of  his  family 
claim  that  the  estate  of  Aubigny  ahould  be  divided 
amongst  them,  in  conformity  with  the   French  law 


of  1792,  which aholished  the  righu  of  primogeniiare. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  for  the  Duke, 
that  his  title  was  expressly  recognized  m  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1815;  and  that  thia  estate  is  therefore 
exempt  from  the  laws  which  govern  the  descent  of 
real  property  generally  in  France.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 

During  1833,  the  linen  cloths  exported  from  Bel. 
glum  amounted  in  value  to  15,446,660fr.,  of  which 
14,505,037fr.  were  sent  to  France.  The  exporta. 
tion  of  flax  and  hemp  amounted  to  518,163  kilogram- 
mes, of  which  438,142  kilogrammes  went  to  Eng- 
land. 

1      John    Fuller- — This   eccentric    gentleman     died 
I  at  his  house,   Rose-Hill,  in  the  county   of  Sussex, 
,  which  county  he  represented  during  several  aucces. 
jsive  Parliaments,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  made   celebrated  by  a  well   known 
i  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  called  the 
Speaker  "a  little  insignificant  fellow  in  a   wig,"  for 
'■  which  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser. 
igeant.at.Arm8.     He  was  distinguished  throughout 
life    by  much    eccentricity,    mingled  with    a    kind 
heart,  that  displayed  itself  ia  actions  of  princely  mu- 
nificence. 

Mr.  Fuller  died  extremely  rich.  The  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  consisting  of  estates  in  Sussex  and  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  are  left  to  Augustus  Elliot  Fuller, 
Esq.,  brother  to  Capt.  Fuller,  R.  N.  and  a  nephew 
of  the  deceased,  as  also  of  Lord  Heathfield.  The 
estates  in  London  are  left  to  Sir  Peregrine  Acland, 
anothernephew  ;  besides  which,  there  are  numerous 
legacies. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Fuller,  which  may 
be  relied  on,  is  not  generally  known : — During  Mr- 
Pitt's  administration,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Roae 
Hill  with  the  offer  of  a  peerage,  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Fuller  should  vote  in  a  particular  manner  on 
some  question  of  the  day.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  at  the 
moment  had  a  large  party  of  friends  assembled  at  his 
dinner-table,  directed  the  messenger  to  be  ushered 
into  the  dining-room  to  receive  his  answer.  In  his 
presence,  and  that  of  his  g;uests,  Mr.  Fuller  threw 
the  letter  into  the  fire,  telling  the  messenger,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acquaint  the  Minister  with  tlie  maimer 
in  which  his  ofler  had  been  received,  and  adding, 
•'  I  was  born  Jack  Fuller,  and  Jack  Fuller  I  will  die." 
Mr.  Fuller  stood  successfully  a  severely  contested 
election  with  Colonel  Sergisson,  which  lasted  six. 
teen  days,  and  cost  the  former  20,000/.,  iu  addition 
to  aeubMripiion  purse  of  30,000/.,  made  by  the  county. 
The  expenses  incurred  hf  Mr.  Sergisson  were,  we 
believe,  equally  heavy. 

Medical  Reapotuibilily  in  France. — The  Visi- 
goths had  a  law,  that  if  a  physician  were  called  in 
to  a  case,  and  took  charge  of  it,4ie  was  bound  to 
effect  a  cure.  If  the  patient  died^the  phyaician  was 
immediately  delivered  up  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased,  that  they  might  do  what  they  liked  with  him. 
^f^feo^y^^rench  journalists  complain  piteouitly 
fl^^^^^^MTfTecting  the  profession  in  France  at 
the  pr^HRlay  are  not  less  severe.  A  case  lately 
occuTtm  at  Evreux,  in  which  a  M.  Thouret  Noroy, 
in  consequence  of  alleged  malpractice,  by  accident- 
ally injuring  the  brachial  artery,  so  as  to  render  am. 
putation  necessary,  was  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  ; 
and  having  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  had  400fr. 
more  laid  on  him,  by  way  of  interest  on  his  former 
fine. — ^[Medical  Gazette.] 

Shover  oj  Sulphur. — By  a  letter  from  Rodelheim, 
near  Frankfort,  of  the  3d  .May,  we  hear  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — It  rained  brimstone.  During  a  heavy  fall 
of  water,  such  a  quantity  of  sulphur  fell  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  that  as  the  water  flowed  down  the  streets 
the  surface  was  covered  with  it,  and  quantities  of 
I  sulphur  were  gathered  from  the  pavement. — [St.  Pe- 
jtersburgh  paper.] 

Grectan  Antiquitie*. — The  Munich  Gazette  says 
— "  There  has  been  discovered  on  the  ground  where 
the  battle  of  Cheronea  was  fought  the  colloesal  lion 
which  the  Thebans  erected  on  the  spot,  in  memory 
of  their  fellow  citizens  who  died  in  defence  of  their 
country.  This  monumeat  will,  it  is  said,  be  restor- 
ed. Several  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  4>een 
found  at  Zea  Knydos  and  Denos,  and  deposited  in  the 
Muaeum  at  Greece.  Among  the  objects  found  at 
Zea  is  a  biAt  with  this  inscription — '  Epitbalamium 
f  Sophocles  the  Heraclian."* 

earn. — At  the  rate  at  Wliiili  the  splendid  new 
^mboat  Dundee  performed  its  first  voyage  from 
Dundee  to  London  and  back  again,  tbe  distance  being 
nine  hundred  miles.it  would  be  possible  to  cresa  the 
Atlantic  and  reach  New  York  in  between  nine  and 
lOdaya  The  Dundee  registers  1200  tons,  mod  her 
engines  are  of  300  horse  power.  We  believe  that 
the  is  the  largest  and  fineat  ateam  ship  ever  built. 
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■r  A  few  days  ago  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  al. 
terationa  in  Hinchingbrook  House,  uncovered  two 
atone  cufiina,  containing  human  bones  ;  the  skoleion 
in  cue  of  them  waa  quite  perfect  from  the  head  to 
the  hips,  but  in  die  other  the  bones  were  diiiplacgd 
and  acatiered  about  the  coffin,  having  probably  been 
opened  nearly  a  century  ago,  during  the  progress  of 
Bome  repaira,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  other  akele. 
ton  waa  moat  likely  destroyed  or  taken  away.  There 
were  no  figurea  or  inscription  on  the  coffins,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  remains  are  those 
of  two  of  the  prioresses  atiaclt«d  to  the  Nunnery 
previously  tu  the  dissolution  of  Religious  Houses  in 
1386,  and  the  spot  in  which  they  were  found,  it  is 
supposed,  then  formed  part  of  the  cloisters.  The 
coffins  are  cut  out  of  solid  stones,  one  having  a  cir- 
cular, and  the  other  an  elliptical  place  for  the  head, 
and  running  taper  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  the 
width  at  the  head  b<>ing  3  feet  4  inches,  and  only  1 
foot  at  the  other  end  ;  and  they  must  have  been  in. 
terred,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  nearly  500 
years,  and  probably  some  centuries  longer.  After  a 
sketch  of  the  coffins  and  skeleton  (which  is  that  of  a 
very  small  figure)  had  been  taken,  they  were  again 
carefu'ly  re-deposited  in  their  ancient  resting  place. 
— [Cambridge  Chronicle.] 

-  Fa$kwnable  Btinkrupttf/. — Meetinu  of  CaEni- 
Toas. — A  meeting  ol  the  creditors  of  Sir  W.  An- 
siruther,  Bart.,  took  place  on  Thursday  last  ;  and  a 
spacious  meeting  it  was  !  It  will  be  recullected  that 
Captain  Anstruther.  lonnerly  of  the  (iuards,  became 
so  reduced  by  his  fashionable  :ind  expensive  follies, 
that  he  for  some  years  subsisted  by  play  nig  at  the 
Margate  and  other  provincial  theatres,  under  the 
name  of  Beresford,  on  £1  per  week.  I'lie  acci- 
dental death  of  his  nephew,  a  boy  at  Etnn,  sud- 
denly elevated  him  to  the  Baronetcy,  with  a  fortune 
of  jC14,000per  annum,  and  sundry  personals.  Thi:* 
unexpected  freak  of  fortune  occurred  about  three 
years  since  ;  and,  will  it  be  believed,  that  in  six- 
and-thirty  months  the  Baronet  has  coi>trived  to  dis. 
sipale  nearly  his  whole  rental,  and  also  cn'hral  him- 
self with  X60,000  of  bill  and  bond  debts,  beside; 
the  simple  contract  debts.  Out  of  this  wreck,  all 
that  is  now  left  for  Sir  W.^Ansiruthcr's  creditors  le 
X^400p«r  annum  scarcely  enough  ;o  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bills  ;  and  out  of  this  he  wishes  his  creditors 
to  allow  him  XTOUO  per  annum.  His  personal  eil'ccts 
at  Westraw  House,  Scotland,  may,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  more  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  creditors  can  hope  for. — [Eng.  paper-J 


8TICPHEIirSON«  I 

Builder  fa  i-tpe'ior  »tyle  of  Ftusenger  Cart  for  Railroad* 
.N.>.  S64  eiizabeihiiteet,  near  Biescker  street, 
New- York. 

23»  RAILROAD  rOMPAMKS  v^oiilildo  well  to  examiii 
it«r  C»r- :  H  ^porilllell  Kf  wtiirli  miiy  t>e  Heen  on  that  part  i> 
le  iNew-Viiik  ami  Harla>ni  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

I    ■   r  

RA1L.ROADCAR  WHKELK,  BOXES  AKD 

AND  oTttKii  Railroad  castings. 

5:^  Ali-o,  AXLK!*  nirnUhc«l  aii'l  filled  lo  wheel?  complett 
u  iln- Jctr^rrtiin  Ootion  urnl  W.iol  Marhinr  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Palrrsmi.  N.I.  All  orderH  -I'dnnsi-.t  lo  the  aubwiberf 
It  r.iiere<.ii,  or  W)  Wall  .■^lr^et.^<■^^•■Volk,  will  be  prompil;  ar 
■i-nd.dio.        AIho,  »;aU  !«PKIN08. 

Al»o.  Kliiiicr  Tin-j"  lurHfil  CKiniileie. 

H  nOOKIlS.  KF.TCH17M  &  GR08VEN0R. 


NOVKI.TV  ^'ORK8| 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Now-York. 
t^THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Eiisin.-«,  Bi.ilci.'.  Uailroinl  an-r.Mill  Work.  Latlies,  Presses, 
iniloilior  Mucliinrrv.  AIko,  Dr.  Ncii'h  Paieni  Tubular  Boil 
-to,  wliicliar«warr'rtnUiUr»ir.-a(eiy  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
ior  III  any  ihine  i>l  the  kind  liert-tolore  used.^  The  fulle»i 
i-).-tiir.in«.e'i<  ffiven  thHi  work  oliiill  b<- done  weK,  and  on  rea- 
«>naide  lerni*.  A  stiare  ol  jiublic  paircnsfe  is  respectfully 
.olioiieil.  nils 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{>::rTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANV, 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  <■ 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  lliey 
have  became  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improveiiients  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  otlifr  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  I^ng,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  I'nited  States,  and  ilutt 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  tor  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  *c.  with  which  they  may  lie 
favored,  aad  pltKlge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  will) 
any  engagements  ibuy  may  make  in  reference  to  litis  line  »t 
businesH. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
US  for  the  construction  of  three  classea  of  engines,  vit.  eti 
gines  weigiiing  four,  Ave,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  tlieia  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  o:  jjeed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  spe«d  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  tive  ton  engine  at  a  spiied  of  18  miles  |>«  r 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  «f  K  1  3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  e(nin4 
that  of  the  best  English  eiipines  ot  the  same  class,  with  re»|>*-<t 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  convsyance  of  buriheiiB,  but 
to  tlteir  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  fatility  of  thtir  re 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  ttie  use  of  anthracite  ii>a\- 
plne;wood,  eeke,  or  any  other  f\tel  hitlierto  used  in  loroniotiie 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rafr,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  ord«r8  for  engines,  Ac.  and  other  onmmuniraiinns  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tlir 
city  of  Ptiiladelphia,  and  sliall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS.  Secretary. 

December  tJd,  1H33. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No  49,  page 

773,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


ALBANY  SEED-STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE 
POSITORV 
,     The  subserilx-r  having  resumed  the  charge  of  liio 
ub%ee«tablighnient,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  ira- 
'd<-r,  and  others  with  FKE>>II  <;aKI>EN  SEEDS, 
upon  v^ry  favorable  term;<,  and  of  the  growth  of 
IriX),  learraifttilofttte.  I>e^t  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  lieen  beMtoi^|^i|ion  the 
growing  and  saving nf  Seeds,  and  nnMeaai||k|^^^^Hu  eiitall- 
lishnient  eicepting  l  Iiom  raitted  eipresl^^^^^HR^^Pexperi 
•ncedired^men;  and  tli<»e  kiiid^  iniporttfl^^^^PTaunat  be  raid- 
ed to  perfection  in  thin  cuiintry;  the«e  are  ^UI^Bie  best  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  u|Mm  aseiiiuine.^ 

it  isearneiilly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
alter,  they  should  l)e  represented  to  the  subscrilM-r;  not  that  it  is 
liossible  til  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstaneas  but 
lliat  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  (perfection  approximated. 
Al*«— French  Lueern,  While  Dutch  ('lover.  White  Mulberry 
8<-<'d.  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Vellow  Locust,  Hula  Bat;a,aHd 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmrrg. 

W.  THOllKURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (o|ipoHite  i'o«t  Olhce. 
QC^  Catalogues  iniur  Iw  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  |i  alls.    Orderi.  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
tuallce  can  iMtdiHie  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tliorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefullowing  publications, 
to  wit;— 

Naw  Yoaa  FAaMBikaiid  Auierican  Ganleaer's  Magazine. 

Maciit.Ntc-s'  MAiiAZimc  and  Registurof  Invsntioii»4t  Im|irove- 
wnts. 

AMaairAN  RAiLao4D  Joi'aNAi.  and  Advoc.ite  of  Internal  Ini 
priivewenls;  and  the 

.Vk  w  Voaa  .^.ilicKirAN,  I>aihj.  Tri  If'rrklf.  and  Semi-  H'ttkly 
ritk'r  or  »tl  uf  which  luKV  be  seen  and  ouiniiied  by  those  win 
wUh  Ihent'  ay  calling  at  ^7  AVrU  Markm.  utreet,  Mbany. 


t3-  TOWMBKMD  *  DVRFKB, of  Palmyra,  Manu 
farturtra  of  Railroad  Hope,  having  removed  thsir  establish- 
n*nt  (o  Hudson,  under  ilte  name  ol  Durftt,  May  A  Co.  offer  (c 
•  ipply  Rope  ol'  any  required  Unglh  (without  splice)  tor  in- 
<  WriiA  plaiien  ol  Railroads  at  the  shurtrst  notice,  and  deliver 
Ihsminany  ofihe  princiDalciiiea  in  (he  United  States.  Asto 
tkeaualiiyol  R«pe,  tbs  public  are  referred  lo  J  B.  Jervis,  Enr. 
)l.  4  If.  H  a  Co.,  AttMny  :  or  James  Vtrchibalii,  Cngmeer 
Hudson  and  Oelawars  Panal  and  Railroad  Company,  ~ 
dale.  Lucerne  coiuin^P«ntisylrania. 

Hudson,  (jotutuUlPniiuy,  New- York,  \ 
JanaTry  JH.  tsaa.  \ 

:,  jp'ORVEVORB*  IHSTRUMEBITfi. 

'-        K^  CtMBpaaaes  ol   varioud  sizes  and   ol   superior  quality 
.    warranted. 

Levsiing  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  whh  high  mag- 
4ifyiMpow«rs  with  glassss  made  by  Troughton,  loceiher  with 
.a  tatl*  s««ortm«m  ol  Enginecrine  Insirumenis,  manufactured 
^41184  aftld by  K.  A  O.  W.  BLUNT.  154  Water  «tr«ei, 

*•    iMSt       -  •  :  «0MCT  Of  Maidenlaoa. 


lyiC^oiit 


LNSTUUMENTS. 

MLKVKYIM:  A3iD  MArTICAL.  IXSTRUMEBiT 
SIAMUFACTURY. 

[  Sj-  KWIN  JiHliARTTj':,  at  me  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
iNo.  .i3  .South  rlrnrt.  one  door  north  of  the  Uti'on  Hotel,  Balli- 
hiioie,  l>eg  k'uve  to  inlorni  their  friends  and  the  public,  eiipe- 
'  iailv  Kiiti:»ieeis,  ilint  they  continue  lo  nianulaoture  to  or<4ci 
I  anil  keep  lor>ulc  eveiy  descri}''tioii  of  Ii'Sirunienls  in  the  alnivi 
Ibraiiclie.-,  Willi  h  they  car,  furi:isli  at  the  shortct't  notice,  and  or 
fairierius.  Iii:<truntcnis  repaired  fwlili  care  and  promptitude. 
!  For  iirool  of  llix  high  evliniatioii  on  which  (heir  Surveying 
ilnairuiiirniH  arc  held,  iliey  respectfully  t>eg  leave  to  teiiderti 
Itlie  iiubhc  |ieiu'al,  the  following  certilicaies  from  ijentlemen  ol 
i'lii«<iii2ujshe<i  rwieiiiilic  attainments. 
I  To  Kwin  U.  Heartie. — .\tcseably  to  your  request  made  some 
.aioiiihsHi*i<-v.  I  now  ofl'er  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instrumenti 
inudi-  ut  your  cstttbli^bnient,  for  the  Buliiraore  and  Oiiio  Rail- 
road Cunipaiiy.  This  opinion  would  have  licen  siven  at  a  mucl 
uailivr  |ieiioo,  but  w»i>  iiiientii>iiall<  Jelayed,  in  oriler  lo  afford 
a  loiigtr  time  li>r  the  tridl  of  the  L.strumeiita,  so  that  I  couir 
ispeak  irfith  the  grenter  Lonfideiice  of  their  merits,  ifsuchtnet 
«lniulil  be  loiiiid  to  (Kissess. 

'  1l  1:1  wiUi  much  pleasure  1  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
llie  liiKiriiuieiils  III  i he  service  prucureil  liom  our  northern  ci 
lies  iirt  considered  ^iK>d,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  thtvi 
iiiaiDilaciurcil  by  y<ru.  Ol  the  whole  number  nianufactured  lot 
ilic  Ue|Mii'tnieiii'i>f  Consiruciiun,  lo  wit:  five  Levels,  and  tivi 
<il  ilie  Conipa.sses  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  thi 
last  twelve  inonllis,  e.vcepl  from  the  occasional  iuifiei  li  cilon  o' 
■X  screw,  or  from  an;iilenta,  to  which  all  Inalrunienls  iire  liable 
They  poesessafirniiiess  and  subili'.y,  and  at  the  same  unit 
a  iieaiiiess  hiuI  beauty  uf  execution,  which  rellcci  much  credn 
iin  ilie  artist;!  engAgeJ  in  their  con:$iruciion. 

I  can  with  conlidtiice  recommend  (heui  as  beinir  worthy  th< 
n«Hice  ol  Coiiipanie!<  engaged  in  Inieiual  Imprnvemenis,  whc 
may  require  Instrunieutc  ol  superior  wurkmaiialiip. 

JA.MKSr.  STABLER, 

Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' Insirnioenu 
ol  your  Manufacture,  pailii^ularly  i^pirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Conipasdea  ;  and  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiniur 
ol  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  |>ana  of  the  leveh 
apfieared  well  profioriioned  to  secure  facility  in  uae,  and  accu 
racv  and  ptrmuiieiicy  in  adiustnients. 

These  invirumenis  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  moderii 
impruveineut  III  construction,  uf  which  so  many  have  been 
Iniade  within  thes<>  l«w  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
'  will  irivi'  evety  i!ati!<laCiion  win  n  us«d  in  the  field. 

WItLlAM  HOWAUD.  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 

Balliinoie,  May  1st,  IS33 
To  Messrs  E win  snil  Heante— Asyon  have  asked  metoaive 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu. 
taciure  which  1  have  either  usrd  urexaiolned,  Icheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opporiunltics  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
iheir  Qualities  have  ^one,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  weHul 
rile  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ofthsir 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  Irequent  remark'  by  mv 
.4eir  and  nl  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
sallslactory  assurance  from  others,  who.-^e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  tbsni  tor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  mads  since  your  esialiljshment  in  this  city,  is 
relieve  us  of  the  uecrssiiyof  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  ourline,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  asd 
our  warm  encoura/fsment.  Wiahina  you  all  the  success  whicA 
yourcnterprize  so  wall  merits,  1  reaiain, yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 
Civil  EiigineeriD  the  service  ct  the  Bahimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  Dumber  ot  oihsr  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.      We  should  be   hapfy  lo 
Isubmitihcm,  upon  application,  lo  any  person  desirous  ofperus 
||incth«8««i».  mU 


UAIL-UTAY  IRON. 

1      Flat  Burt  in 

CJ"  Ninety-live  lone  ol  1  inch  by  J  inch,  j  l«ngIll^ol  H  lo  1 J 

;.>U0  dp.       It  do.        1    do.    I  feeicouiiter  Slink 

W  do.       I|  do.        j    do,    I  holes,  iiidrtiitkt 

ttUO  do.      3    do.        I    do.    ;  aiiuuL''*  ol4ode. 

SOD  do.      H  do.        f     do.    I  >ree«  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  I  cine  plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 

UoOdn.  ofEd^e  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 

chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  'Ji,  2),  3i,  3,  3^,  3J,  and  3}  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

Tlie  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Oovcrnments 
and  Incor|N>rated  Oovcrnments,  anu  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  A  G.  RALSTON. 

9  Inoth  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wad^s.  SpikM,  and  Splicioc  Platas.in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Uraat  Bviiain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
'^xnniine  tliem.  d71nieowr 


KNOIHKERIXO  AHD  SVRVETI2fO 
HfSTRVIHKNTS. 

i;^  The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Instrtimrnis  in 
liir  profession,  wsrranted  equal,  if  not  ruperiot,  in  principles  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  maiiuUc- 
^ured  in  the  United  Slates  ;  several  «l  which  are  entirely  nett: 
nmong  which  are  an  Impioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  ki- 
'.acbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ol  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wnha 
Goniometer  attached,  panicularlv  aJspted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. NVM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Maihemaucal  Instrument  Maker,  Mo.  0  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 
The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sulmiitleJ 
lo  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  uUiers interested. 

Bakimorr,  I8S3. 
n  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  ihe  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  iMie  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbrmaiion. 
The  whols  nuoibcr  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  iiUBi- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  Is'ei^ht.  These  sre  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  o(  the  Engineer  snd  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
,n  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  atx.dants  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  lonad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  leveh  and  compasses 
have  tieen  prelerred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  ana  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioa  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yet  tried  in  layhif  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  insirument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversii>| 
telescope,  in  place  uf  tiie   vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thine  to  desire  In  the  formation  or  conveoicnre  ol 
the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  iht  mt>st  completely  adapted  (o  latsr 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  and  ciieap  iosuuueni  thai  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  Ufe  for  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  kiM>wn,  llhink 
it  will  be  as  hie hlr  appreciated  for  common  surveytaf. 
RaspectTully  ihv  trieiM), 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Pbilsdsl^ia,  rahruary,  ISU. 
Haviitf  for  the  last  two  years  mads  constant  uee  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentofthe  khid, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recomaneiid  it  to  En* 
gineers  aad  Surveyors.  K.  H.  GILL,  Ctvli  Eegioesr. 

Oermantown,  Fsbruarj,  lt3S.    . 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msds  by  Mr.  W.  1. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  wnh  the  common  Lcral. 

I  consider  these  InsuumeiiU  admirably  caicoleted  for  layte 
out  Railroads,  and  caii  recommend  ibsm  to  the  ntilice  of  Ea(i« 
nssrs  as  prsfsrable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpost. 

HENRY  R  CAMPBELL,  EufPhUad., 

Bl  ly  OeraaoL  and  RotrlaL  KallroaA 
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NEW- YORK,  AUGUST  9,  1834. 


Ihprovbd  Wheel^j  for  Railko.vo  Cars.- 
We  have  in  our  postjessioii,  wliich  may  be 
•een  at  any  time,  a  piece  of  the  rim  of  a  Rail- 
road Car  Wheel,  made  upon  a  plan  which 
we  think  will  preveat  accidents  which  Hoiue- 
time«  occur  from  the  failure  or  breaking  of  a 
wheel,  when  going  at  high  speed.  The  wheel 
is  entirely  of  cast  iron,  except  a  hoop  of  half 
inch  wrought  iron  wire,  enclossed  or  cast  in 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  which,  even  in  case 
of  the  fracture  of  the  cast  iron,  prevents  the 
wheel  from  falling  apart  until  another  can  be 
•upphed.  It  serves  also  to  produce  an  equal 
chill,  or  degree  of  hardness,  in  the  cast  iron, 
which,  we  are  told,  has  heretofore  been  difficult 
to  attain,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
thickness,  or  body  of  material,  at  the  curve 
forming  the  flange — the  point  where  this  rod, 
or  hoop,  is  enclosed — and  thereby  prevents 
the  more  rapid  wear  of  that,  than  the  other 
part  of  the  rim.  The  intruduetiun  of  this 
wrought  iron  must,  we  think,  produce  benefi- 
cial results,  unless  it  should,  as  it  may  in 
some  instances,  produce  imperfection  in  the 
cast  iron  ;  to  detect  which,  should  it  exist,  the 
wheel  must  in  all  cases  be  subjected  to  a 
severe  test. 

The  part  left  at  this  office  is  of  a  wheel 
broken  with  a  sledge,  to  test  its  utility.  The 
cast  iron  was  broken  in  many  places,  yet  the 
wheel  kept  its  shape,  and  could  only  be  sepa 
rated  by  cutting  the  rod  with  a  cold  chisel— 
which  had,  in  the  operation  of  casting,  become 
annealed.  .     .   *"         . .  *  '  •'^  ♦■ 

We  Snd,  on  refexence  to  the  last  annual  re- 
port of   the   President   of  the    Baltimore  and! 


Ohio  Railroad  Co.  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced on  that  road,  and  are  llius  spoken  of  by 
him:  "Besides  the  improvemeuls  in  the  loco- 
motive engine,  others  have  been  made  in  the 
machinery  used  by  the  company,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  construction  of  the  wheels  of  the 
cars — by  which  an  iron  rod  is  iniroduced  into 
the  wheel  when  cast,  which  not  only  adds  to 
the  hardness  of  the  surface,  by  perfecting  the 
chill,  but  increases,  in  a  great  degree,  the  safety 
of  the  wiicel  itself." 

i^J^'ith  such  testimony  in  it&  favor,  we  may, 
yVli  great  confidence,  recommend  it  to  rail- 
road companies  in  want  of  wheels,  either  for 
passenger  or  fsfight  curs,  as>  we  do,  and  wguld 
refer  them  to  Mr.  Dean  Walker,  care  of  Messrs. 
J.  W.  &  E.  Patterson,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Walker,  we  are  informed,  is  the  paten- 
tee and  manufacturer,  and  offers  to  supply 
\f heels  of  this  description  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  they  can  be  supplied  without  the  rod, 
and  also  to  have  them  proved  before  they  are 
paid  for. 


PORTSMOCTH    AND    RuANOKE    RaILROAD,    Vr. 

— This  road  is  now  complete  and  in  use  17 
miles,  to  Suffolk.  Passengers  and  freight  pass 
daily  on  it.  Horse  power  is  used  at  present, 
yet  8o  level  is  the  route,  that  the  distance  is 
performed  in  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  following  is  from  a  Norfolk  paper  of 
July  30th.  I  ,:;     . 

We  invite  attention  to  the  notice  in  our  ad 
vertising  columns,  reB|»ecting  the  running  of 
the  Cars  on  the  R.ailroiid  between  Portsmouth 
and  Suffolk.  The  tniin  is  now  in  regular 
operation,  and  those  who  desire  it  may  be 
gratified  with  a  ride  on  the  Railroad,  without 
the  inconvenience  of  a  preliminary  walk  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  depot,  as  carriages  are 
in  waiting  at  the  ferry  wharf  in  Portsmouth, 
every  morning,  at  the  proper  hour,  for  the 
accommodation  of  passeitgers  from  Norfolk. 
The  cars  for  tlie  present  are  drawn  by  horses ; 
but  passengers  are  carried  at  a  speed  (in  com- 
parison with  the  swiilest  travelling  on  the 
stage  road)  beyond  all  example.  The  distance 
ig  run  in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours, 
including  stoppages. 


Nbw  RotiTE  TO  MoaiLK  AMD  Niw.Orleans 
-We  have  noticed  that  efforts  were  making 


vellers  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  Mobile, 
\ew-Orleans,  and  the  far  south,  but  were  not 
until  very  recently  aware  of  the  precise  route 
selected,  nor  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  lie  effected.  We  have  now  beforo 
us,  however,  a  map  of  the  route,  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  intention  of  some  enter- 
prising gentlemen  to  establish  a  line  of  steam- 
boats from  Savannah,  Geo.,  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Black  Creek,  a  tributary  to  tha 
river  St.  Johns,  and  another  line  from  the  liead 
of  navigation  on  the  Santaffy  or  Santa  Fe,  (a 
tributary  to  the  Suwanney  or  Little  St.  Johns, 
empty itig  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,)  and  Mobile, 
to  be  ••onnected  by  h  line  of  good  stages  be- 
tween thos«^  two  points,  a  distance  of  only  4t 
miles,  and  on  an  uncommonly  favorable  loca- 
tion for  a  road — indeed,  the  same  route  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  engineers  for  a  canal. 

The  following  e.\tract  will  give  a  better 
view  of  the  route.  We  shall  refer  to  the  sub- 
iect  again. 

"  Black  Creek  has  a  clear  navigation  of  17 
miles,  and  probably  higher  up  the  river,  and 
if  so,  the  route  of  the  Road  will  be  shortened. 

"  The  present  circuitous  road,  from  Ganey'« 
to  Summerlin's,  is  reputed  to  be  from  50  to  5S 
miles.  It  is,  besides,  badly  located,  because, 
at  the  East,  from  Ganey's  to  Monroe's  (15 
miles,)  passes  through  a  region  hilly,  broken, 
scrubby,  and  sandy ;  whilst  at  the  West, 
from  Newmanville  to  Summerlin's,  it  passes 
through  a  region,  7  miles,  of  a  hilly,  broken, 
and  rocky  surface,  unfavorable  to  the  speed  of 
stage  coaches. 

Santaffy  river  is  wider  than  Black  creek, 
and  has  a  iiavignble  stream  of  28  miles,  by  its 
windings  from  the  Suwanney  to  the  Natural 
Bridge,  except  in  dry  weather,  when  the  waters 
are  unusually  low,  and  then  to  within  two 
miles,  where  there  is  a  shght  obstruction  of 
loose  stones,  which  may  be  removed  at  little 
expense ;  and  below  this  place,  there  is  also 
some  drifl  timber  to  be  removed."  : 

At  the  inatance  of  the  Missisaippi  and  Atlantic  ' 
Railroad  Company,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  sent 
Col.  L«ng,  of  the  II.  S.  Civil  Engineers,  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  a  Rail  road 
from  Memphis,  on  the  Misaisaippi,  to  Charleston,  S. 
C.  A  part  oi  the  country  whicii  has  been  already 
examined,  is  said  to  be  quite  favorable  for  the  con. 
struction  of  the  work  in  question. 

Su>edi*k  Road*. — The  roada  in  Sweden  are  an. 
cominonly  beautiful  and  excellent.  The  sarveyers 
never  allow  a  stone  to  be  uped  larger  than  a  walnut. 


to  open  a  new  and  less  difficult  route  for  tra-  lI^j^Xe'ibiJG?.!^"!**'"  ''*''*  *^'*' '''"'""''* 
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The   foUovviiJi'    communication   reftTS   to    nllMnyne  and  the  beautiful  Neclinr.    Above  Strasbourg 


subject  of  much  importanre  lo  this  coininunity ; 
— and  it  will  probably  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  particularly  engaged  in  the  con-' 
struction  of  railroada-^and  railroad  carriages. 
We  hope  soon  to  h^jifc  a  further  account  of 
these  cars.  ■     >-■  '^^ ,. 

Bolivar,  Ten.,  July  2, 1S34. 
To  tlie  Editor  ol'  llie  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am   much   obliged   to  you   for   the! 

promptness    with    which   you    sent    me    your 

Jourarl  for  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  months.: 

1  am  much  pleased  with  it  ;  and,  whenever  an| 

«»pportunity  occurs,  shall   endeavor  to  indue*- 

others  to  add  their  names  to  your  subsjeription 

list.     I  have  glanced  over  the  e.outerus  of  tliese 

numbers  with  a  view  of  finding  soinctiiing  on 

the   subject  of  railroad  cars  ;  but  all  attention! 

»eema  to  be  absorbed  in  the  iinprov«'ment  of, 

locomotive  engines,   and    the    coiistriictio;i   of 

roads,  railing,  &e.,  leaving  out  of  view  the  ear,: 

the  great  connecting   link  ni  the  cliai;i  of  ini-: 

provements.     I  will,  therefore,  iiitruduee  to  the' 

notice  of  the    public,   thropgli    the  mediiiin  of, 

your  valuable  journal,  an  improved   ear,  pos-! 

sessing  the  following  properties,  viz.  :    1st,  Of| 

carrying  double  the  weight  drawn  by  a  lior^e  orj 

engine  upon  tiie  ordinary  ear  ;   2d,  of  turningi 

a  curve  with  mathematical  accuracy  ;    -W,  ol'i 

running   more  steadily  and  accurately  n|»on  a' 

titraight    line    than  the   common  car  ;    4th,  of 

posses.sing  greater  .safety  for  passengtrs  ;    and  I 

Tith,  of  being  less  liable  to  run  oH'the  rails.      Byt 

the  first  of  these  imi>rovements,  a  locomotive 

engine  of  three  tons  weight  can  transport  a  load 

winch  now  requires  a  si.\-ton  engine.     By  the 

second,  a  train  of  cars  of  any  retjiiireil  number 

caiipa.ss  a  curve  of  large  or  small  radius  down 

toone  htindred  feet,  with  slight  or  no  «li!ference 

from   the    facility  of  following  a  straight  liiu'. 

The  conical  surface  is  not  resorted  to  for  this 

purpose.    By  the  third,  that  see-sawing  motion 

eausinl  by  "  the  .self-a«ljustiiig  conical  wheel," 

in  its  constant  eflbrt  to  keep  I  lie  axh*  in  a  line 

at  right  angles   with  the  railing,  or  rather  its 

tendency  to  deviate  from  that  line,  Will  be  oi)vi- 

ated. 

1  mention  these  results  in  order  not  to  be 
misunder.stoo<l.  I  wish  to  state  the  effect  and 
object,  without  aiming  at  any  description  of 
this  car. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  fully  aware 
liow  far  I  am  falling  in  the  way  of  incredulity, 
before  the  pubhc  have  had  iin  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  experiments,  or  of  knowing  the 
prinei])leH  upon  which  they  are  founded  ;  but  I 
make  them  under  a  conviction  based  upon  ge. 
ometrical  demonstration  and  mathematical  esti- 
mate, combined  with  actual  experiment,  and 
therefore  speak  with  a  confidence  derived 
from  sure  sources. 

Any  company  wishing  for  this  increase  in 
the  power  of  locomotion,  and  accuracy  in  the 
movement  of  the  cars  upon  their  road,  by  giv-; 
ing  me  official  notice  tliereof.  siiall  soon  be  sa- 
tisfied that  what  I  have  said  is  no  fi(;tion  ;  or, 
if  I  fail,  the  cost  shall  be  all  mine. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  car  can  be 
made  as  strong,  as  durable,  as  commodious,' 
for  freight  or  passengers,  :uid,  as  I  think,  asl 
cheap,  as  the  ordinary  car.  I  am  not  positivcj 
what  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  may  be, 
'     but  believe  they  will  vary  btit  little. 

•.     Your  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  exj»erienced 
;     engineers,  upon  the  utility  of  such  an  improve, 
ment,  is  respectfully  solicited.     Yours.  &c, 

J.;.,;  ;    ,    ":  S.   BaILEY. 


ilic  hanks  of  the  river  are  not  less  charming  all  thej 
way  to  Basic.  | 

I 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Flame.  By  J.  O.  N.  j 
RtJTTKii,  Esq.  [From  the  London  Me-' 
chunics'  Magazine.]  | 

"  As  in  iiuithcniulics,  80  in  miliirul  philovophy,  the  in- 
vi^titigiition  of  dilHcult  tilings  by  the  method  of  analysis 
ongli!.  evor  to  |)recode  the  method  of  conipoitiliun.  This 
unaivKiM  consit-tH  in  insiking  experiments  and  ohservation-s, 
and  in  drawing  general  concluiiions  troin  them  by  iiMluc- 
tion,  and  adiaitling  of  no  objections  against  the  conclii- 
HJoii.t  but  tiuch  as  are  taken  from  experunents,  or  certain 
other  truths.  For  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
exporiniental  philo<«opliy." — [.Sir  Isaac  Newton.] 

The  design  of  the  following  paper  is  to 
bring  together  a  variety  of  experiments 
whieh  may  he  considered  as  illustrative  ofi 
t!io  phenomena  of  tlanle.  By  applying  to 
them  the  canon  of  philosopiiical  research  so 


down  upon  this  flame,  and  there  will  be,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  taper,  or  the  jet,  (1,  2,) 
one  ring  of  light  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  wick,  or  burner,  (3,  4.) 
6.  The  flames  of  alcohol,  ^d  of  bydro^ 
gen  gas,  present  in  every  respect  the  same 
phenomena  as  those  described  (1,  2,  3,  4,  9,) 
excepting,  of  course,  iu  the  quality  of  th« 


ligbt. 


T 
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7.  Phosphorus,  if  iiiflamed  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  wire-gauze  brought 
down  upon  it,  exhibits  a  ring  of  light.  The 
experiment  requires  a  little  caution  and  dex- 
terity. The  opacity  of  the  interior  of  the 
flame  may,  however,  he  very  distinctly  re- 
cognized. J  ^ 

8.  If  we  take  about  three  fourths  of  an 

inch  of  wax    taper,    insert  it   in  a   piece  of 

,  ..  ,,     ,         11,      V-  iffiass  tube  the  same  length,  employing  as  a 

bcaul.lully  described    by  Newton,    we  may,  |?^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^,,  i,^^,^^^.j  ^  ^-^^  ^j-  ^^.^^ 

at   conclusions  at  once   'n-l  ,„fKeientlyJarge  to  keep  it  steady ;  then,  in 


periiaps,  arrive 

:5tructive  and  satisfactory.     It  is  very  agree- 
able, and  sometimes  very  convenient,  to  take[ 
shelter  beneath  the  influei'.ce  of  great  names. 
This  love  of  ease,  when  the  investigation  of 
an  intricate  subject  is  concerned,  tends  very 
often    lo    perpetuate  error.     Whenever  "ac- 
knowledged din'n^ulties  present  themselves, 
they  ought  to  !>.;  fairly  met,  rigidly  examined 
— and,    if    possible,  immediiitely    removed.' 
A  course  I'lO    very   opposite  to  this  is   fre- 
quently pursued  by  very  excellent  and  verVj 
learned  men;  among  whom  are  some  of  the! 
most  jiopular  scientific  writers  of  the  present 
tlay.      With    book-makers  it  is    a    common 
practice   to   transfer  the   opinions,  ami,    in 
many  cases,  the  very  words  of   others,   to 
their  own    columns,    without    exaiT\ig^k)n ; 
and,  not  uufreqtiently,   without  acknnll|edg- 
mont. 

As  the  papers  of  Sym  and  Davics  on 
dame,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his 
Treatise  on  "  Heat  and  Electricity,"  8vo. 
London,  1830,  p.  310,  are  not  accessible  to 
me,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  following  experiments  have  or  have  not| 
been  alreiidy  described.  If  I  have  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  whole  of  these  investiga- 
tions,* I  can  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  or 
undervaluing,  on  fhat  account,  the  informa-i 
tion  they  supply.  1 

1.  If  a  piece  of  wire-gauze  be  brought 
down  gradually  upon  the  flame  of  a  taper, 
or  candle,  the  section  of  the  flame,  when 
viewed  from  above  through  the  wire-gauze, 
will  appear  as  a  ring  of  light  surrounding 
the  wick,  but  not  in  contact  with  it. 

2.  A  jet  of  coal  gas  will  present  a  simi- 
lar appeai-ane.e.  Tiie  orifice  of  the  jet  may 
be  very  distinctly  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
Hame. 

3.  If  the  wire-gauz(!  he  brought  down  in 
the  way  already  rnontioried  upon  a  flame  ot 
coal  gas,  issuing  fnmi  an  Argtmd  burner,  the 
section  of  the  flame  will  exhibit  two  di.stinci 
rings  of  light,  and  the  thickness  of  the  burn- 
er will  determine  the  distance  between  the 
rings. 

4.  If  an  Argand  lamp,  with  a  wick  sup- 
plied with  oil,  be  employed,  the  thickness  of 
the  wick  will  determine  the  distance  between 
the  rings. 

^.  VVhen  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  in- 
terior of  an  Argand  burner,  the  flame,  whe. 
tlier  it  be  that  arising  trom  gas  or  oil,  which 
was  previously  cylindrical,  assumes  a  coni- 
cal  tbrm.     Let  the   wire-gauze  be   brought 


,. 


The  Rhim. — The  scenery  of  Switzerland  may 
now  be  readied  in  a  few  days,  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  and  by  a  most  beautiful  route.  The  steam 
communicaiion  from  London  to  (Strasbourg  is  com- 
plete, and  another  line  of  steamboats  forward  the  tra- 
veler to  Itasle.  In  the  course  of  ilie  royagc  from 
London  to  Strasbourg  the  tourict  visits  the  city  of 
Rotterdam,  celebrated  for  its  pictures  and  antiqui- 
ties ;  Coblentz  and  Mayence,  two  of  die  strongest  .  ,  ^b^erxe  that  Mr.  Watson,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  No. 
lorlresses  in  hurope  ;  and  passes  through  the  scene-  551,  page  3C2,  has  anticipated  one  of  my  experiments.  I 
ry  of  the  Rhingau,  and  by  the  mauth  of  the  romantic   am  hence  induced  to  Iwld  them  all  with  a  loose  liand. 


a  SJiucer  or  evaporating  dish,  coil  some  fila 
mcnts  of  lamp  cotton,  so  as  to  form  a  ring 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  lieigkt ;  saturate  the 
ring  of  cotton  with  alcohol,  light  the  taper, 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  inflame 
the  alcohol,  the  taper  will  be  extinguished. 
The  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  the 
alcohol  will  be  •sufticiently  intense  to  vapor- 
ise the  wax,  which  vapor  will  be  decomposed 
and  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  alcoholic 
flame,  imparting  to  it  a  characteristic  bril- 
liancy ;  but  the  wick  of  the  taper  will  not 
be  inflamed  if  the  process  be  properly  con- 
ducted, 'i'o  insure  success  in  tiiis  experi- 
ment, we  must  guard  again.st  any  agitation 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  moving 
about  the  room,  opening  or  shutting  doors, 
or  breathing  too  freely  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinityof  the  alcoholic  flame.  After  observ- 
ing all  tbesj  precautions,  we  shall  probably 
find  that  the  flame  will  be  in  a  continued 
flutter,  occasioned  by  a  current  of  rarefied 
dir,  and  the  taper  will  be  alternately  extin.  , 
guished  and  relighted,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  flame  prevails  or 
subsides. 

9.  Instead  of  a  taper  (8),  if  we  place  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  small  metallic 
spoon,*  inflame  it  and  pass  it  into  the  interi- 
or of  the  alcoholic  flame,  the  phosphorus 
will  be  extinguished ;  suddenly  withdraw  it, 
it  will  inflame  ;  pass  it  again  into  the  interi. 
or,  and  it  will  again  be  extinguished. 

The  phosphorus,  as  already  remarked  of 
the  taper,  may  be  vaporised  ;  and  the  va- 
por will  become  luminous  as  it  enters  into* 
combination  with  oxygen  at  the  summit  of 
the  alcoholic  flame.  Should  it  happen  that 
the  phosphorus  has  not  been  properly  dried, 
small  particles  of  it  will  l)e  thrown  out  on 
every  side  :  these  will  inflame  the  instant 
diey  come  in  contact  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere. 

10.  We  may  vary  this  experiment  by 
)lacing  in  the  interior  of  the  alcoholic  flame 
(9)  a  small  metallic  cup,f  containing  alco- 
hol, ether,  or  spirit  of  turpentine.  These 
materials  may  be  vaporised,  but  they  Mill 
not  flame  in  the  cup  as  long  as  the  alcoholic 
flame  preserves  its  conical  form. 

11.  If  phosphorus  (9)  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the- flame  of  an  Argand  burner,  (3,  4,) 
to  which  atmospheric  air  has  access,  it  will 
inflame.     If  the  further  ingress   of  air  be 


*  A  spoon  for  this  purpose  may  be  conveniently  formed 
by  flattening  one  end  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire. 

t  For  cheapness  and  convenience,  say  part  of  a  child's 
thimble.  ^     ^  ...        ^ ,     - .- 
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prevented,  the  flame  will  become  conical  (5), 
and  the  phosphorus  will  be  extinguished. 

12.  The  result  will  be  still  more  instnic 
tive,  if  we  repeat  the  last  experiment  in  an 
Argand  burner  supplied  with  coal  gas,  the 
ingress  of  air  to  its  interior  being  prevent- 
ed. Let  the  phosphorus  be  ignited  and 
passed  into  the  interior  of  the  gas  Hame, 
the  phosphorus  will  be  extinguished.  Turn 
off  the  gas,  the  phosphorus  will  be  inflamed  ; 
turn  on  the  gas,  that  will  be  inflamed,  whilst 
the  phosphorus  will  be  again  extinguished 
(10).  If  we  employ  alcohol,  ether,  or  spi- 
rit of  turpentine,  in  an  Argand  burner,  sup- 
plied with  oil,  or  coal  gas,  the  results  will  be 
more  uniform  and  satisfactory  than  with  a 
large  flame  of  alcohol,  for  the  reason  alrea- 
dy  stated  (8). 

13.  A  lighted  taper  placed  in  the  interi- 
or  of  the  flame  of  an  Argand  burner  willj 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  air  has  access  to' 
it:  exclude  the  air  (5),  and  the  taper  will  be' 
extinguished.  Wc  may  vary  this  experi-{ 
ment  by  employing  a  jet  of  coal  gas  instead! 
of  the  taper.  The  result  will  be  the  same: 
in  both  cases. 

14.  If  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  be  heldi 
above  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  wire  will  be-' 
come  incandescent.  If  we  pass  the  wire; 
into  the  interior  of  the  flame,  its  incandes-! 
cence  will  cease.  In  this  experiment  the' 
effect  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  employ 


20.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  flame  of  an  explosive  mixture  ol 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  is  of  so  pale  a 
color  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  day- 
light.  This  is  not  its  most  remarkable  qual- 
ity. 

21.  If  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  be  igni- 
ted at  the  point  of  a  jet,  by  bringing  dctwn 
upon  it  a  piece  of  wire-gauze^ (2),  wc  may 
ascertain  that  the  flame  is  holl«w.  If  u 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  be  projected  from  a 
similar  jet,  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  im- 
mediate  contact  with  the  hydrogen,  we  shall 
find  that,  notwithstanding  the  additional  sup- 
ply  of  gas,  (the  proper  proportions  being 
half  a  volume  of  oxygen  to  one  volume  ot 
hydrogen,)  the  flame  will  be  immedialely 
very  sensibly  diminished  in  size,  and  it  will 
no  longer  appear  hollow.  Further  :  in  the 
flame  from  hydrogen  alone,  the  greatest  in- 
tensity  of  heat  will  be  found  near  to  its  ex- 
tremity, at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  It  is  not 
so  witli  the  oxy- hydrogen  flame — the  point 
of  greatest  intensity  in  that  being  near  the 
base  of  the  cone,  where  the  greatest  qiiunti- 

I  ties  of  the  two  gases  first  enter  into  chemi- 
cal union. 

22.  The  analysis  of  coal  gas  teaches  us 
tluit  when  it  is  of  good  quality,  (sp.  gr.  475  h. 
550,)  each  volume  will  require  lor  its  com- 
plete combustion  nearly  two  volumes  of  oxy- 
iien  :  one  volume  of  oxygen,  combined  with 


a  spirit  lamp  with  an  Argand  wick.  The  in-'  an  equal  volume  of  carbon,  producing  car- 
candescence  of  the  wire  may  be  determined  Ijbonic  acid;  the  other  volume  of  oxvgen, 
or  prevented,  by  the  admission  or  exclusion jjby  its  union  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
of  air  (II).  !J(condensed  into  one  volume  as   it  exists   in 

15.  Instead  of  an  Argand  wick  we  may 'icarburetted  hydrogen,)  forming  water, 
employ  a  common  fibrous  wick  of  cotton, !j  23,  The  analysis  of  coal  gas  also  cnabjes 
say  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  ir  may  be  .-:iip.i|us  to  understand  the  habits  of  explosive  ir.ix- 
plied  with  tallow,  oil,  or  alcohol.  The  |>lie-|Jtures,  and  especially  those  of  carburetted 
nomena  will  be  the  same  as  those  already  | hydrogen  (fire  damp)  and  atmospheric  air. 
described  (5,  8,  9,  10.)  iThus,  wlien  the   relative  proportions  of  in- 

16.  If  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  be  pro-  flammable  gas  and  of  air  are  as  one  volume 
jected  from  below  into  the  interior  of  a  co-!of  t!je  former  to  five  volumes  of  the  latter, 
nical  flame  (5,  6,  15,)  wc  shall  observe  the;  the  mixture  is  not  explosive  ;  but  if  the  quan- 
unusual  phenomena  of  one  flame  within  ano-  tity  o*'  air  be  gradually  increased  from  five 
ther.  , ..«  j  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  volumes,  the   nnxture 

17.  A  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  or  of  atmo.;|detonates  with  increasing  violence  at  every 
spheric  air,  projected  upon  any  of  the  mate-  additional  volume  of  air,  up  to  the  pf»int  of 
rials  before  mentioned,  via.,  phosphorus, 
ether,  alcohol,  spirit  of  turpentine,  a  jet  of 
coal  gas,  or  a  taper,  will  produce  an  inflam- 
mation ;  but  the  inflanunation  will  continue 
in  the  respective  materials  only  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  gas,  or  of  air,  is  maintained. 

18.  If  any  of  the  materials  justcnumora-' 
ted  be  placed  in  actual  contact  with  the 
flames  of  tallow,  oil,  alcohol,  or  gas,  whether 
interiorly  or  exteriorly,  inflammation  will 
ensue  ;  but  the  combustion  of  the  respec- 
tive materials  will  be  less  perfect  and  Jess 
energetic  when  enveloped  in  the  flame  of 
some  other  body  than  when  they  are  inflamed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air. 

19.  The  flame  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
coal  and  oxygen  gases  is  of  a  |>alc  blue  color, 
and  the  greater  the  proportions  of  oxygen, 
within  the  limits  of  saturation,*  the  smaller 
is  the  flame,  and  the  fainter,  is  its  hue,  as 
compared  with  an  equal  volume  of  coaUgas 
when  burning  in  the  usual  way.  Similar 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  an  explo- 
sive  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  of  atmospheric 
air.  In  the  latter  case,  the  color  of  the 
flame  is  somewhat  deeper. 


*  I  employ  thia  term  for  want  of  a  better.  By  the  li- 
mits of  saturation,  1  mean  those  proportions  of  oxygen 
with  coal  gas  most  fkvorable  to  inflammation  or  explosion. 


saturation.* 

24.  That  mixtures  of  explosive  gases, 
whose  relative  proporti(»ns  are  adapted  to 
form  most  readily  new  compounds,  will  de- 
tonate with  the  greatest  violence  ;  and  vice 
versa. 

25.  Explosive  mixtures  of  coal  gas,  or 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  of  oxygen,  arc 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  mixtures  of  the 
same  inflammable  gases  with  atmospheric 
air.  The  former  explode  more  uniformlv 
and  more  promptly  than  the  latter.  This 
is  a  result  wc  may  expect,  since  in  the  for- 
mer in.stance  the  particles  of  inflammable 
gas  and   its  supporter  niu.st  In;  in  more  inli- 


*  See  preccdnig  note.  As  a  familiar  illuKtratioii  of  these 
phenomen:i,  we  nwy  suppose  100  cubic  iiuhcs  of  coal  pis 
to  be  mixed  with  500cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  uir.  I'Jie 
mixture  wiU  not  be  explosive,  because  it  will  not  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  support  its  inflammation— 500 
inches  of  air  containing  only  about  100  inches  of  oxygen 
—and  100  inches  of  coal  gas  requiring  200  inches  of  oxy- 
gen for  its  complete  combustion.  If;  however,  100  mches 
oT  coal  gas  be  mixed  with  a  thousand  inches  of  air,  the 
mixture  will  be  explosive,  since  it  will  contain  the  rchitive 
proportions  ol  the  inflammable  gas,  and  the  supporter 
most  favorable  to  inflammation  or  explosion.  We  know 
that  when  coal  gas,  or  the  Are-damp  of  mines,  is  mixed 
with  air  in  proportions  of  one  volume  of  the  two  former 
to  any  number  of  volumes  intermediate  between  i  and  10 
of  the  latter,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  but  it  is  only  so  to  a 
certain  extent.  When  the  proportions  of  air  exceed  12  or 
121  volumes  of  inflammable  ga.s,  the  mixture  is  not  explo- 
sive— an  excess  of  oxygen  having,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
{effect  as  its  deficiency 


mate  union  than  can  possibly  happen  in  the 
latter  instance,  through  the  interference  of 
the  azotic  gas  present  in  atmospheric  air. 

26.  Those  mi.xtures  of  explosive  gases 
inflame  the  most  readily  through  narrow 
tubes,  and  the  interstices  of  wire  gauze, 
whose  relative  proportions  are  best  adapted 
for  forming  new  compounds.  We  have  no 
difficulty  ill  understanding  how  it  is  that  ex- 
plosive mixtures  inflame  so  readily  in  nar- 
row tubes  and  in  close  vessels,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  elements  of  cooibustion  are  ar- 
ranged, in  such  mi.xtures,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable  circuinstaitces  ;  and  hence  they  re- 
quire no  aid  from  fresh  accessions  of  oxygen 
externally  applied. 

27.  If  we  apply  a  blow-pipe  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  a  lamp,  or  a  jet  of  coal  gas,  we 
shall  find  a  greater  intensity  of  heat  will  be 
obtained  by  projecting  a  stream  of  air  across 
the  flame  near  its  base,  than  by  projecting 
a  similar  stream  across  the  upper  portion  or 
apex  of  the  flame.  We  may  obtain  satis- 
factory proofs  that  these  views  are  correct, 
if  we  consult  any  intelligent  artificer  who  is 
in  the  liabil  of  using  the  blow-pipe. 

28.  If  wc  pass  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
across  the  base  of  a  jet  of  coal  gas  (in  the 
blue  portion  of  the  flame),  the  gas  will  con- 
tinue to  burn  above  the  gauze  as  well  as  be- 
low  it,  and  no  free  carbon  w  ill  be  deposited 
on  the  under  side  of  the  gauze  ;  nor  will 
there  be  any  set  at  liberty  from  the  flame 
above  the  gauze.  By  |>assing  the  gauze  up- 
wards,  and  holding  it  near  to  the  apex  of  the 
flame,  wu  shall  pert-eive  a  dift'erent  result. 
Free  carl>on  will  be  deposited  in  abundance 
on  the  under  side  of  the  gauze,  the  flame 
above  it  will  be  extinguished,  and,  as  the 
gauze  becomes  heated,  a  dense  vapor  of  car- 
bon  will  |>ass  through,  which  may  be  in- 
flamed. 

29.  This  experiment  may  be  varied,  by 
substituting  for  a  jet  of  coal  gas  the  flame  of 
a  wax  taper,  a  conmion  candle,  or  an  oil 
lamp;     Instead  of  wire  gauze,  if  we  pass  a 

I  piece  of  writing  paper,  or  card  board,  into 
•the  blue  ponion  of  the  flame,  it  will  not  be 
tantished  ;  we  may  repeat  the  same  process 
about  half  way  up  the  flame,  and  with  the 
same  result ;  but  if  we  ascend  towards  the 
apex  of  the  flame,  the  paper  or  the  card  will 
be  blackened  by  the  deposition  of  free  car- 
bon. Finally  :  if  we  hold  the  paper  or  card 
above  the  flame,  it  will  not  be  blackened,  a 
proof  that  no  free  carbon  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.* 

30.  An  equal  quantity  of  oxygen  will  com- 
bine with  a  given  quantity  of  coal  gas,  or  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  under  circum- 
stances very  dissimilar,  and  producing  in  one 
Cease  a  very  feeble,  and  in  the  other  a  very 
brilliant  light.  Thu.*,  two  volumes  of  oxv- 
gen  being  mixed  wiih  one  volume  of  coal 
gas,  and  the  ;i)ixtuiv  inflamed  as  it  issues 
from  a  jet,  tlie  /lame  will  be  small,  of  a  pale 
blue  color,  and  afford  a  very  feeble  light  (19). 
One  volume  of  coal  gas,  with  ten  volumes 
of  air,  will  produce  a  similar  effect,  the  flame 
being  of  a  somewhat  deeper  color  (19). 
When  coal  gas  is  inflamed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen  gas,  the  flame  is  larger  than  or- 
dinary,  and  the  light  from  it  exceedingly 
brilliant ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  combines  with  a 
given  quantity  of  the  inflammable  gas,  as  in 


*  The  process  of  introducin^r  and  withdrawing  '*»« J»- 
per  or  card  must,  of  course,  occupy  only  a  moment.  The 
flame  empbyed  should  be  so  thnuned  us  to  be  f^  from 
•moke.  _.  . 

>H.      .       ■  -  f 
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the  two  iornier  instances.  The  resulting  j  will  be  driven  against  the  wire  gauze  at  the 
compounds  are  alike  in  quantity  and  in  cha- 1  side  opposite  to  that  whence  the  current 
racter  in  each  case  (22).*  The  phenom«nii:|tiows,  and  then  the  gas  will  become  suffi- 
that  accompany  the  combustion  of  coal  gu»,  Iciently  heated  to   permit  the   flame   to  pass 


under   ordinary  circumstances,  for  the    pur 
pose   of  artificial  illumination,  are   so   well 
known  that  they  can  need  no  particular  de-| 
scription.  I 

31.  If  the  flame  of  an  explosive  mixturej 
of  coal  gas  and  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  uir,| 
be  treated  with  wire  gauze  or  card  board,  as; 
already  described  (28,  29,)  it  will  bo  found 
that  no  free  carbon  will  be  liboraled  at  any! 
part  of  the  flame,  either  within  it  or  above  il. , 

32.  If  there  be  projected  upon  a  (lame  ofi 
coal  gas  a   stronjj  current  of  air,  the    flame i 

•         •       •  ■  •  1 

will  immediately  be  diminished  in    sizo,  and 
it  will  exhibit  all  the  [»roperties  ol'  the  flame] 
of  an  explosive  mixture  (19,  31.) 

33.  In  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
combustion  of  an  explosive  niixturc  of  coal 
gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  and  atmosphe- 
ric air,  within  a  safety  lamp,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  notice  how  speedily  the  flame  from  the 
wick  will  be  extinguished,  it  will  not,  1 
suppose,  be  denied  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  tiie  absence  of  oxygen. 

34.  It  may  be  ascertained  by  mere  in- 
speclion,  that  the  flame  of  life  mixture  with- 
in the  lamp  is  hollow,  'i'owards  the  top  of 
the  lamj)  the  flame  will  sometimes  assume  a 
more  brilliant  aspect  tha'i  at  any  other  pan. 
It  more  frequently  hi»ppcns,  nowever,  that 
free  carbon  (smoke)  will  t  sr;ii,«i?  from  the 
top  of  the  lamp.  1 

85.  If  it  be  inquired  whence  arises  t'lej 
luminosity  of  the  flame  at  the  upper  part  of  | 
the  lamp,  or,  in  its  absc>:ice,  the  free  carbon 
(smoke),  already  mentio.ied,  1  reply,  that 
whilst  the  explosive  mtxlure  Ijur.is  within  the 
ca^e,  the  heat  evolved  will  'u'  sufficient  to 
'urry  on  the  evaporisatioa  (»f  the  od  in  the 
regervoir  of  the  lamp.  Tin.--  \apor  occupy- 
ing, in  a  partial  degree  at  least,  the  inverior 
of  the  flame,  will  be  coavoried  i;;lo  oil  gas  ; 
ind  if  there  be  present  n  the  explosive  mix- 
lure  a  large  proportion  of  oxvgen,  a  part  of 
the  gas  will  be  decomposed,  exiiibiting  its  pe- 
culiar  brilliancy  (45).  But  should  there  be 
only  a  small  proportion  ol?  oxygen  prcsciit, 
the  nascent  oil  gas  will  not  bucome  luminous, 
although  it  mav  be  decomnosed,  and  hence 
the  separation  of  irei*  carbon  (smoke). 

36.  That  the  view  here  tal;en  of  the  va- 
porisation of  the  oil  is  correct,  may  be  sa- 
tisfactorily proved,  by  employing  in  a  similar 
mixture  of  explosive  gases  two  safety  lamps, 
one  with  the  witk  and  the  rwservoir  of  <nl 
adapted  in  the  usual  way,  the  otlier  wi(!i  a 
temporary  wax  wick  aitHchcd  to  the  reser- 
voir, but  without  any  oil  therein.  The  re- 1 
lighting  of  the  M'ick,  on  the  re-admission  of 
oxygen  to  the  lamp  containing  oil,  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  nerfecJlv  inle||i<riblei 
(16,17.) 


through,  or  to  comnmnicate  inflanunatiou  to 
the  external  atmosphere.      .  .  _ 

3d.  Those  explosive  mixtures,  the  propor- 
tionals of  whose  elements  assimilate  the 
nearest  to  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen>  yield  by  combustion  thcj 
greatest  quantity  of  heat  from  a  given  vo- ; 
lume  of  the  mixture.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
uixferstand  that  the  relative  proportions  of  a 
third  element,  as  carbon  in  carburetted  hv- 
drogen,  and  azote  in  atmospheric  air,  deter- 
mine the  s|»ecitic  tetnperature  of  the  mixtures 
in  which  they  may  be  present.  i 

39.  The  security  artorded  by  the  use  of  a| 
cage  of  wire  gauze  in  un  explosive  atmo- 
sphere is  not  entirely  due  to  the  radiating 
properties  of  the  metal.  The  temperature, 
at  any  particular  part  of  a  large  cylindrical 
rtlm  of  flame  of  an  explosive  mixture,  burn- 
ing  tranquilly  within  a  safety  lamp,  will  be 
very  mferior  to  that  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  same  materials  under  diflier- 
ent  circumstances.  The  vaporisation  of  the 
oil  (3.5)  will  engage  a  portion  of  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  combination  of  the  gases. 
But  there  is  another  condition  that  demands 
especial  notice.  Whilst  a  current  of  the  ex- 
plosive inixture  is  flowing  inwards  through 
the  interstices  of  the  gauze  at  the  base  o 
the  cage — which  current,  from  its  tempera- 
Wire  and  direction,  cannot  possibly  commu- 
Ni*ate  inflammation  to  the  external  atmo- 
■phere — a  «imilar  current  of  non-explosive 
materials  (aqueous  vapor,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
fr«e  carbon,  and  azotic  gas,)  must  be  neces- 
sarily flowing  outwards  near  the  top  of  the 
lamp.*  When  these  tranquil  currents  are 
disturbed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  the  explosive 
atmospiiere,  or  of  comparatively  fresh  air, 
then  it  is  tiiat  explosion  ensues. 

40.  The  phenomena  that  accompany  the 
tranquil  combination  of  explosive  mixtures, 
at  a  temperature  below  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  inflam*  them,  are  so  numerous  and 
so  interesting,  especially  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Faraday's  late  research- 
es into  the  action  of  platina  upon  gaseous 
bodies,  that  they  will  require  a  separat«  ne- 
lice. 

41.  Having  thus  enumerated  with  a  mi- 
nuteness that  it  is  feared  will  be  considered 
l)y  some  as  unnecessary,  a  variety  of  pheno- 
mena connected  with  flame,  it  now  remains 
that  we  should  inquire  if  the  facts  eliminated 
support  and  illustrate  the  theory  of  flame,  as 
armounced  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  views 
which  are  advanced  by  other  writers,  some 
of  whom  stan<]  deservedly  high  in  the  scien- 
tific world. 

42.  It  is  stated  by  Davy,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Safety  Lamp,  8vn.,  London,  1825,  p. 


37.   An  exniosive  mixture  will  htir.i  tran-  '46  :  That  "  the  flame  of  combustible  bodies, 


quilly  within  a  saftty  lamp,  without  raising 
the  wire  gauze  to  a  temperature  tiiat  will 
communicate  inflarnniation  to  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  of  explosive  gases,  so  long 
as  that  atmosphere  remains  undisturbed  ;  bui 
if  the  lamp  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  the 
explosive  gases,  the  flatne  within  the    lamp 

*  Such  fre-juimt  reCerencf  is  made  to  coal  gas,  bocniise 
now  that  g-is  liRht  is  making  rapid  progre.ts  iimorig  Um  pro- 
vincial towiij  of  tliis  kingdom,  tiiere  will  be  greater  faeili- 
tiftN  thaa  ft»rm?i'y  for  ot)tainin(T  it  in  researches  of  this 
kind.  I  ohjoct  to  rhc  employment  of  the  generic  t?rm, 
-arburetted  hydrogen,  in  a  sense  .synonymous  v.ith  coal 


in  all  cases,  must  be  considered  as  the  com 
bustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  inflamma- 
ble gas,  ov  vapor  and  air  :  for  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  combustion  at  the  surface 
of  contact  of  the  inflammable  matter ;  and 
th'^  fact  is  proved  by  holding  a  taper  or  a 
piece  of  burning  phosphorus  within  a  large 
flame  made  by  the  combustion  of  alcohol, 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  or  of  the  phospho- 
rus, will  appear  in  the  centre   of  the  other 


*  The  romparativeiy  low  temperature  of  the  flame  of 
explosive  mixluren  present  in  conl  mines,  u  doubtless  ow- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  to  ttie  vast  quantities  of  azotic  gas 
contained  in  thow  mixtures. 


flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen  even  in 
its  interior  part." 

Dr.  lire,  Diet.  Chem.,  4th  edit.,  London, 
1831,  has  quoted  verbatim  the  above  para- 
graph, Art.  Combustion,  p.  357,  without  ac. 
knowledgment.  He  has  also  enriched  his 
pages  by  copious  extracts  from  Davy's  work 
throughout  the  same  article. 

Dr.  Graham,  Chem.  Catechism,  2d  edit., 
London,  1829,  Art.  Combustion,  p.  589,  also 
quotes  without  acknowledgment  a  part  of 
the  jMiragraph.  In  a  note  there  is  the  fol. 
lowing  piece  of  information  :  "  The  form  of 
flame  is  conical,  because  the  greatest  heat  i.s  ' 
in  the  centre  of  the  injlammahle  mixture.^'' 

Dr.  Thompson  says,  in  his  admirable 
Tre.itise  on  Heat  and  Electricity,  8vo.,  Lon. 
don.  1830,  p.  309  :  "  Flame  is  the  rapid 
;combustion  of  volatilized  matter.  The  tal- 
|low  or  the  wax  is  melted  and  drawn  up  to 
|thc  top  of  the  wick  of  a  candle.  Here  it  is 
iboiled  and  converted  into  vapor,  which  as- 
icends  ijn  the  form  of  a  column.  This  vapor 
lis  rai.sed  to  such  a  lenjperature  that  it  ••ni- 
ibincs  rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sur- 
iroimding  atmosphere,  and  the  heat  evolved 
jis  such  as  to  heat  the  vapor  to  whiteness. 
Flame,  then,  is  merely  volatile  combustible 
matter  heated  white  hot.  The  combustion 
can  only  take  place  in  that  part  of  the  co- 
lumn  of  hot  vapor  that  is  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  namely,  the  vxterior  surface. 
The  flame  of  the  candle,  then,  is  merely  a 
thin  film  of  white  hot  vapor,  enclosing  with- 
in it  a  quantity  of  hot  vapor,  which,  for  want 
of  oxygen,  is  incapable  of  burning." 

Dr.  Lardner,  Cab.  Cyc,  Treatise  on  Heat, 
p.  358,  seems  to  entertain  similar  views  to 
those  expressed  by  Dr.  Thompson.  By  the 
frequent  interchange  of  the  terms  "  gaa," 
and  "  vapor,"  the  passage  in  the  Cab.  Cyc. 
is,  however,  rendered  somewhat  obscure. 

43.  If  we  observe  with  attention  the  flame 
of  a  combustible  body  with  whose  habits  we  ^ 
are  familiar,  say,  for  example,  a  common 
tallow  candle,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the 
following  phenomena.  The  tallow  being  li- 
quified by  the  proximity  of  a  burning  body, 
rises,  by  capillary  attraction,  between  the  fi- 
laments of  the  wick.  As  it  approaches  the 
flame  it  is  converted  into  vapor,  from  which 
state  it  readily  passes  into  that  of  gas.  The 
flame  not  being  in  actual  contact  with  the 
wick  (1),  the  vaporisation  of  the  tallow  goes 
on  simuUancously  at  every  part  of  the  wick 
surrounded  by  the  flame.  The  blue  portion 
of  the  flame,  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the  faint-* 
er  film  of  blue  that  surrounds  its  other  parts, 
denote  the  chemical  union  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  (19,  30,  31.)  As 
this  union  is  a  continuous  process,  accompa- 
nied by  the  evolution  of  heat,  a  temperature 
is  speedily  attained  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
decompose  a  great  proportion  of  the  nascent 
inflammable  gas.  By  this  decomposition 
successive  portions  of  carbon  are  separated 
from  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  combines 
with  oxygen,  forming  water  ;  the  carbon  at 
this  elevated  temperature  becomes  luminous, 
and  combining  also  with  oxygen,  yieUis  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (22). 

44.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Thompson  (42),  who  maintains 
that  the  flame  of  a  candle  "  is  merely  a  thia 
film  of  white  hot  vapor."  We  are.  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  the  vapor  of  certain  bo- 
dies, as  of  alcohol,  or  ether,  is  inflammable, 
but  I  consider  the  inflammability  of  these 
vapors  is  due  entirely  to  the  facility  n^th 
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which  they  are  convertible  into  gases  under! 
certain  specific  cosditions,  and  the  influence 
of  a  certain  temperature.* 

45.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  be  correct; 
(43),  it  seems  that  the  combustion  of  a  tal-; 
low  candle  involves  a  somewhat  complicated,' 
yet,   if  carefully  analyzed,  an   exceedingl} 
beautiful  process.     It  is  a  conical  film  of  lu-j 
minous  matter  (1),   changing  gradually  up- 
wards, from  blue   to  white.     It   contains,  in 
its  interior,  nascent    inflammable   gas ;   but 
no  oxygen  (15,  16.)     At  the  very  base  off 
this  film  of  flame,   at  a  temperature   which 
may  be  termed  specifically  its  own,  we  may 
perceive  indications  that  a  chemical  union; 
is  going  on   between  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  ;  aqueous  vapor  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  being  projected  from  the  flame 
at  this   part.f     The   supply   of  inflammable' 
gas  from  within  being  constant  and  regular, 
and  an  equally  uninterrupted  supply  of  oxy- 
gen  being  established  by  the  rarefaction  of 
that  portion  of  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  flame,  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sud- ' 
den    union  of  one    portion   of   inflammable; 
gas  with  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  decompose; 
a  large  portion  of  the   same   material.     To 
the  latter  part  of  the  process  are  we  indebt- 
ed   for   the    illuminating   properties    of  the 
flame.     Hence  also  those  important  distinc' 
tions   perceptible   in   different   parts  of   thei 
same  flame  (30).  j 

46.  The  flame  of  combustible  bodies  can-j 
not,  therefore,  "  in  all  cases  be  regarded  as 
the  combustion  of  an  explosice  muture  oC  in- \ 
flammable  gas,  or  vapor  and  air,"  but  as  the' 
tranquil  and  progressive  combination  of  in-' 
flammable  gas  with  oxygen.  The  combus- 
tion of  explosive  mixtures  differs  from  thali 
of  a  common  candle  or  coal  gas,  (19,  20,  30,' 
31,  43,  44,  45,)  inasmuch,  that  in  one  case' 
there  is  an  immediate  combination  of  all  the; 
inflammable  gas  with  oxygen  ;  in  the  other,! 
a  part  only  so  combines,  whilst  the  greater  I 
portion  undergoes  decomposition  previous  to: 
its  ultimiite  combination  (29).  The  result- j 
ants  are  the  same  in  both  cases;  but  the' 
conditions  that  produce  them  essentially  dif-i 
fer.  '         I 

47.  What,  has  been   said    respecting   the  I 
flame  of  a  candle  may  be   applied,  without; 
difficulty,  to  the  flame  of  those   combustible 
bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  or- 1 
dinary  affairs  of  life.     The    flame  of  a  tal- 
low  candle,  an  oil  lamp,  and  a  coal  fire,  pre-! 
sent  not  only  similar,  but  identical  phenome- ' 
na.     The  flame  of  coal  gas  differs  from  each 
of  the  preceding.    In  the  three  former  there 
is  a  vaporisation  of  the  elements  of  the  com-' 
bustible   body. — a  spontaneous,  or,  if  I  may 
employ  the  term,  an  extemporaneous  transi- 
tion of  this  vapor  to  gas  ;  then  follows  inflam-' 
mation,  decomposition,   and  re-composition. 


In  the  latter  case,  the  gas  being  previously 
generated,  inflammation  is  the  first  stage  in 
the  process  of  c<»mbustion  :  the  subsequent 
stages  are  identical."* 

48.  That  all  the  vapor  arising  from  a 
combustible  body  is  not,  excepting  under 
particular  circumstances,  converted  into  gas. 
is  abundantly  evident  by  the  free  carbon 
(smoke)  that  arises  from  a  candle,  a  lamp,  and 
a  coal  fire.  Equally  evident  is  it  that  certain 
conditions  must  be  observed  in  effecting  the 
combination  of  all  the  elements  of  a  previ- 
ously  prepared  gaseous  bi>dy  with  oxygen. 
This  we  learn  by  the  free  carbon  (sm  jke) 
given  off  from  coal  gas,  when  too  much  is 
admitted  to  the  burner. 

49.  Those  bodies  which  contain  a  .arge 
portion  of  carbon,  as  compared  with  their 
other  elements,  require  different  management 
from  those  whose  elements  of  inflammabili- 
ty assimilate  in  more  exact  proportions.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  and  to  place  iu 
juxta-position, 

Ether         -         .         Spirit  of  turpentino. 

Sperm  oil  -         -         Coal  tar. 
In  ether  and  in  sperm  oil,  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon exist  in  such  proportions,  that  they  rea- 


*  Some  have  maintained  Uiat  the  bodies  we  designate 
gsseotu  are  nothing  niore  than  vapors.  1  here  only  speak 
of  things  as  we  find  thrm.  If  gases  are  vapors,  we  know 
them  to  he  more  complex  and  refined,  as  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  parti<-'e8,  than  vapors,  ia  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term.    Should  it  be  objected  that  vapor 


The  qjiality  of  the  light  from  different  bodies  will  de- 

pentl — all  other  circumstances  being  the  same — on   the 

qualities  of  the  combustible  body.     The  most  iiiti^nsely 

white  light  evidently  contains  a  greater  portion  of  olefiant 

of  certain  inflammable  bodies  detonate,  if  mixed  with  oxy-   gas  than  a  dull  yellow  Uglit.  It  is  not,  however,  unworthy 


57  niinu.es.     Oa  her  reuru  she  brousrhi  a  rtrv 
full  train  of  first  cla»s  carriages,  a  private  car- 
,  ,     ,  ,  ,        .     .ria-^te  motmfed  on   a  sur-y,  and  a  heavy  lug- 

dily  pass  through  the  several  stages  alreadyiU^ffe  wa.cTL'oh,  in  07  minutes. 


eminent  a  philosopher  as  Davy  coidd  have 
erred  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  think  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  reject  his  tiieory 
of  flame,  since  it  is  m  iiolly  unsupported  by 
fact  and  expciiment.  This  will  be  done,  I 
iia\e  no  doubt,  by  all  who.  unbiassed  by  pre- 
|udi<o,  and  unawed  by  fireat  names,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
Ihe.'nselves.  J.  iN.  O.  Kittkk.     ^ 

Lymingioii,  Hants,  May  H,  1634. 

New  LocoMOTivF.  Enginl. — [From  a  corres- 
pondent at  Liicrpool.] — On  the  i-2d  June,  a 
new  J>ocon.otivt  Eug.ne,  made  by  Messrs. 
Forrester  &  Co.  of  Vauxhall  Fouaury,  was 
iried  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
.vav.  Tile  experiment  was  crowneu  with  the 
most  b  ant  success;  the  engine,  which  is 
called  the  Vauxhall,  was  proved  to  be  the 
mo-^r  powerful  and  rapid  engine  ever  on  the 
line. 

At  eleven  A.  M.  she  left  the  Liverpool  sta- 
tifn  with  an  extra  train  ol  carriages  and  lug- 
gajj",  and  arrived  at  MaKchester,  (32  miles.)  :n 


described  (47),  and  form  with  oxygen  newlj  she  inouiited  the  inclined  planes  in  grand 
compounds.!  Spirit  of  turpentine  and  coal||style.  Ttu?  distance  has  aeen  run  in  less  linie, 
tar,  containing,  on  the  contrary,  aa  excess 
of  carbon,  require  a  different  treatment  to 
effect  their  entire  combination  with  oxygen. 
50.  It  is  inexplicable  why  Davy  employed 
a  larger  flame  of  alcohol  in  his  researches 
in  preference  to  a  smaller  one,  since  it  is  so 
difficult  to  conduct  with  the  former  a  fair 
,ind  accurate  experiment,  whilst  with  the 
latter  the  results  are  uniform  and  conclusive 
[8,  12) ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing that  flame  is  hollow  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;) 


but  never     vith    any  thing   approaching   ihc 
v.-eight  tii;s  engine  drew. 

She  is  intended  for  :be  Dublin  and  KIn'.,'s- 
|toun  raihvav-  the  Difictors  ot  which.  siteDde  '; 
[hy  C.  B.  Vit^iioies,  E>;q.  their  Engineer,  accoii  - 
tpinied  the  iP.?;-.^»'  t<.  .ind  from  Manchetle-. 
'and  were  highly  pleased  with  the  satisfactory 
'result  of  the  exn'- •■  .,,pnt. 
i  t 


To  the  Editor  of  ih  •  ILulrwad  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  obser%d  in  several  late  papers 
an  account  of  an  ir.^   '.:ion  by  which  accidents, 
we    have  the  most  conclusive  evidence   that!  like  those  that  have  la^'iy  occurred   upon   the 


oxvgen  exists  not  in  the  inferior  of  flame  (8, 
9, 'lO,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17);  not  even  in 
that  of  explosive  mixtures  (33).  And  equal- 
ly certain  is  it  that  the  habits  of  explosive 
mixtures  are  very  unlike  those  exhibited  by 
combustible  bodies  under  ordinary  circum- 
.'stances  (19,  20,  21,  23,  30,  31.)  '  Further, 
we  may  not  only  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  conical  and 
hollow,  but  we  may  ascertain  that  it  does  not 
consist  only  of  a  thin  film  of  luminous  mat- 
ter, and  that  combustion  takes  place  only  at 
the  surface  where  the  inflammable  gas  comes 
in  contact  with  oxygen.  Thus,  the  flame 
from  an  Argand  burner,  when  air  has  access 
to  its  interior,  is  not  only  cylindrical,  but  hol- 
low, i.  e.  it  ccmsists  of  two  concentric  cylin- 
ders; or  films  of  luminous  matter  (3,  4,) 
whilst  the  flame  from  the  same  burner,  when 
air  is  excluded  from  its  interior,  consists  only 
of  one  cylinder,  or  an  external  film  (5). 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  understand  how  so 


jinciined  planes  o!"  ■ -.«  C-dunibia  and  PhilaileU 
'phia  and  the  Al!"j;uhr.ny  Portage  Railrojuis^ 
■may  be  prevented.  In  my  humble  opinion  lli'' 
inventor  has  gone  to  a  great  d»-al  of  uscle.^v 
itniuble  and  expense  Iu  niakinjj  rack-work,  coi:- 
'wheels,  and  what  not.  The  same  end  may  b<' 
obtained  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  that  has 
long  been  in  use  upon  the  planes  of  the  Balti 
Imore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  simply  a  pie^e 
of  timber,  say  2^  inches  square,  by  5  feet  long, 
shod  with  iron  at  one  end,  trailing  behind  the 
car,  on  a  pivot  or  hinge,  so  that  the  in- 
instant  the  rope  gives  way,  the  iron  point  digs 
into  the  ground  and  arrests  the  descent  of  the 
car.  The  danger  with  regard  to  ascending 
trains  is  thus  very  easily  guarded  ajrainst.  It 
is  otherwise  with  descending  ones,  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  any  sudden  check  applied  to  a  car 
going  with  any  rapidity  would  either  destroy 
the  car,  or  shoot  forward  the  load  from  the  ear. 
In  descending  trains,  therefore,  the  conductors 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  the  noraent 
they  perceive  any  thing  give  way  apply  the  ordi- 
nary break,  which,  if  properly  constructed, 
will  gradually  moderate  the  velocity  until  it  is 
safe  to  use  the  more  effective  check  before  de- 
scribed.  Safety  Valvb. 


gen,  in  the  same  way  as  explosive  mixtures  of  gases,  I  !of  remark,  that  very  much  depends  on  the  management  oJ 

nave  only  to  reply  that  the  detonation  is  the  result  of  the  jthe  materials.  A  tallow  cjindle,  with  a  small  compact  wick,  I  j      m     n      t    ,    n  -ixr 

sudden  and  spontaneous  evolution  of  gas,  and  its  re-union    will  yield  a  more  brilliant  light — I  mean  as  to  its  quality — h      "'"•  Burderi'g  Boat. — We  are  sorry  to  lesm,  "•T" 
with  the  oxygen  present.    ITiese  processes  maybe  the  'than  a  similar  candle  with  a  large  fibrotis  wick.     What  i^,  the    Albany  Evaning  Journal,  thai  the  injury  to  Mr. 

rials  ix,  in  lEurden's  steamboat  18  more  serious  than  we  supposed 


work  only  of  1-lOOth  or  5-lOOth  part  of  a  second. 


{usually  termed  the  perfect  combastion  of  the  material 


t  To  ascertain  this  fact  by  experiment,  the  following  S^it,  only  another  term  for  the  perfect  combination  of  all 
simple  means  may  be  employed :  If  a  piece  of  cold  glass  tl»e  mfiamraable  elements  with  oxygen. 
or  polished  metal  be  held  near  the  blue  part  of  the  flam*^,  |  t  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  when  aqueous 
aqoeous  vapmr  will  be  projected  upon  it.  2.  If  a  drop  of  ivaporexisls  inaninflammablebody.as  inahxjholajid  « thor, 
a  saturated  solution  of  lime  (lime-water)  be  held  at  the  end  i  there  must  of  necessity  be  oxygen  present.  When,  how- 
of  a  small  glass  rod  or  tul)enear  the  blue  flame,  the  water  i  ever,  the  vapor  of  this  body  is  converted  iiito  gat"  (44),  the 
will  become  turbid— carbonic  acid  gas  combining  with  the  j  oxygen  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  supporter  ;  but  by  com- 
lime  and  separating  it  from  the  water  This  latter  experi-  Ibining  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  yields  carbonic  ox- 
ment  must  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  or  we  may  be  de-  iide,  which,  under  fevorable  circumstances,  becomes,  by  the 


cejved  by  simply  vaporising  the  water. 


addition  of  another  half  volume  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid. 


yesterday.  Both  cylinde-s  are  entirely  destroyed. 
The  loss,  we  understand,  will  not  fall  below  #25,000. 
Nor  did  the  accident  occur,  as  we  fir?t  heard.  The 
channel  was  ob'<iructed  by  vessels,  between  one  of 
]  which  and  the  dam  the  boit  had  to  pass.  Finding 
the  passage  too  narrow,  the  pilot  first  rang  his  bell 
10  "  stop  her,"  and  then  to  "go  back."  This  last 
bell  the  Engineer  mistook  for  one  to   *^  go  a.heud,^ 


'w 


hich  brought  her  up  on  the  dam. 


.zi 
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Animal  Mechanics,    or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.     Part  11. ,  showing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.     [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 
'  (Continued  from  page  405.) 

*  The  valves  have  no  power  of  accclera- 
ting  the  motion  of  the  blood  ;  they  only  pre- 
vent its  retrograde  motion,  and  cause  the 
■whole  power  of  the  heart  to  be  employed  in 
directing  the  blood  forwards  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation.  But  when  they  are  ruptured, 
when  the  valve  first  described  is  rent,  or  the 
cordae  tendinese  ar«  broken,  then  the  mem- 
brane, which  we  have  said  is  like  a  sail,  is 
carried  back  from  the  second  into  the  first 
cavity.  It  is  like  the  sail  torn  from  the 
sheets  and  flying  out  before  the  wind  :  the 
efl^ect  is  terrible:  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
the  whole  force  of  which  should  be  given  to 
carry  the  blood  forwards  in  the  arteries,  has 
half  its  force  directed  backwards  upon  the 
veins. 

In  the  same  manner  the  semi-lunar  valves 
ill  the  root  of  the  aorta  may  have  their  mar- 
gins torn.      We  have   described  the  margin 
of  these  valves  to  be  strenghtened  by  a  ten- 
d©n  or  cord   run  along  their  edge,   like  the 
rope  which   is  sewed  to  the  edge  of  a  sail. 
There  is  an  obvious  intention  in  strengthen- 
ing the  valve  here,  but  when  textures  of  this 
kind  become  impaired  in  the  human  frame, 
this  may  give  way  and  be  torn,  and  then  the 
re-action  of  the   artery,  when  the  heart  has 
given  its  stroke,  is  lost ;   tor,  instead   of  im 
pelling  the   blood   forwards,    the  blood   runs 
backwards    into   the    heart.     The  effect  of 
these  accidents  is  extreme  debility  of  circu- 
lation, with  symptoms  varied  according  as 
the  defect  falls  on  the  circulation  through 
the    lungs,   or   through   the    body — that    is, 
whether   on  the  right  or  the   led  heart  of 
man.      But  such   accidents    are  rare,    and 
never  take  place  until   disease  has  impaired 
.  the  strength  of  what  we  may  call  the  tackle 
of  the  valve. 

The  next  remark  is  founded  more  directly 
un  the  hydraulic  principle. 

This  ring  and  these  valves,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  artery,  imply  a  certain 
constriction  or  diminution  of  the  tube  at  this 
part,  and  we  have  now  to  show  that  such  a 
contraction  of  the  tube  at  this  precise  part 
does  not  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  co 
lumn  of  blood.  This  appears  an  inconsis- 
tency ;  but  if  a  stream  of  water  flow  from 
a  cistern,  through  a  hole  in  that  cistern,  the 
column  of  water  will  be  diminished  at  a  cer- 
tain point  of  its  exit. 

The  water  flowing  through  the  bottom   of 
the  cistern  may  be  represented   by  converg- 

Fig.  9. 


valve,  at  the  precise  part  where  the  blood, 
issuing  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  is 
necessarily  contracted  to  the  smallest  space. 
The  column  of  blood  would  be  contracted 
at  this  point,  even  if  there  were  no  coats  of 
the  artery  to  confine  it  there. 

We  had  thought  of  this  as  a  thing  indica 
ted  by  reasoning,  but  we  find  that  an  appro 
priatc  experiment  has  been  mad«  which 
proves  it. 

Fig.  10. 


tarded  as  it  mounts,  and  that  the  stream  pro- 
pelled  from  below  is  forced  between  the  fi. 
iaments"'  of  the  column  above,  and  disperses 
I  hem,  so  as  to  give  the  column  a  conical 
form. 

Fig.  12. 


A  being  the  side  of  a  reservoir,  and  B 
short  tube  giving  issue  to  the  water,  it  will 
deliver  as  much  water  by  this  conical  con 
structed  mouth  as  if  the  tube  were  of  equal 
diameter  with  the  hole  in  the  reservoir.  The 
reader  will  perceive  how  satisfactorily  this 
indicates  what  is  designed  by  the  dificrence 
in  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  ventricle 
which  gives  entrance,  and  that  which  gives 
issue  to  the  blood.  | 

With  a  view  to  explain  the  motion  of  flu- 
ids in  tubes,  and  finally  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  blood-vessels,  let  us  consider 
what  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  the  column 
of  water  which  is  not  contained  in  a  tube. 

When  water  is  poured  out,  and  descends 
in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  the  column  con- 
tracts as  it  descends,  until  it  has  acquired 
such  a  velocity  that  the  atmosphere  opposes 
it  and  scatters  it ;  we  do  not  mean  the  con- 
traction illustrated  by  fig.  9,  but  that  gradu- 
al diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  stream, 
owing  to  the  height  from  which  it  falls.  We 
apprehend  that  this  is  on  the  principle  that 
falling  bodies  are  accelerated  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height  from  which  they  fall. 
The  stream  being  more  rapid  at  its  lower 
part,  is  necessarily  smaller  in  diameter,  until 
having  acquired  considerable  velocity  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere  separates  its  fila 
meiits,  and  it  becomes  broader  again. 

A  very  different  appearance  is  presented 
in  a  jet  d'cau;  here  the  ascending  stream 


This  reservoir  will  be  emptied  more  rapid- 
ly, if,  instead  of  a  hole  in  the  bottom  at  A, 
the  water  be  discharged  by  a  tube,  A  B,  of 
the  diameter  of  the  hole.  Here  the  colunni 
of  water  being  perpendicular,  it  will  be  ac- 
celerated at  its  lower  part  ;  but  instead  of 
diminishing  its  diameter,  as  it  would  do  if 
not  confined  by  a  tube,  it  will  draw  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  water  down,  and  accelerate 
the  discharge. 

It  will  be  very  difTeront  if  the,force  be  al- 
together from  behind,  as  when  water  is  pro- 
pelled into  a  horizontal  tube. 

Fig.  13. 


ing  lines  ;  and  their  united  forces  impelling 
the  stream  forward,  contract  it  just  beyond 
the  exit — the  Vena  Contracta.  Nature,  ta- 
king advantage  of  this  law,  has  constructed 
the  narrow  ring  which  we  have  shown  is  ne- 
cessary  to  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 


The  tube  A  being  conical,  will  discharge 
more  fluid  from  the  reservoir  B  than  if  it  ' 
had  been  of  equal  length,  and  its  diameter 
throughout  the  same  as  at  its  commencement. 
Because,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  weight  of 
the  descending  column  being  the  force,  and 
this  operating  as  a  vis  a  tergo,  it  is  like  the 
water  propelled  from  the  jet  d'eau,  and  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  tube  permits  the 
steam  from  behind  to  force  itself  between  the 
filaments,  and  disperses  them,  without  pro- 
ducing that  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  tube 
which  must  take  place  where  it  is  of  uniform 
calibre.  These  principles  will  give  great  in-  , 
terest  to  the  following  fact. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  took  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  artery  had  its  diame-  ! 
ter  enlarged  as  it  proceeded  from  the  heart, 
and  that  the  areas  of  the  branches  of  an  ar- 
tery were  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
parent  trunk. 

That  is  to  say,  the  section  of  the  trunk,  at 
A,  was  not  so  great  as  the  two  sections,  at  B, 
taken  together ;  that  the  two  sections  at  B 
taken  together  were  not  so  great  as  the  four 
sections  at  C  ;  that  the  conjoined  diameters, 
therefore,  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  were 
greater  than  the  diameters  of  the  artery  it- 
self. This  fact  has  been  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  artery  was  a  cone 
with  its  apex  in  the  heart. 

When  we  stand  by  a  rapid  river,  we  can 
perceive  that  the  surface  of  it   is  not  level. 


widens  as  it   ascends.     The  explanation   of 
this  we  conceivo  to  be,  that  the  fluid  is  re- 


*  Thtwe  who  treat  of  hydraalics  divide  a  column  of  wa- 
ter into  ideal  lexser  coiumriri,  which  they  call  filamenti. 
with  a  very  different  meaning  from  the  fibres  of  the  anat«^ 
miaiH. 
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The  stream  is  rapid  in  the  middle,  and  there 
the  water  is  highest.  The  fri(4ion  of  t!ie 
water  against  the  hottom  and  the  sides  re- 
tards the  stream,  whilst  the  greater  veloirity 
of  the  current  in  tht;  centre  draws  the  wa- 
ter to  it,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  elevation 
there. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  an  engineer  esti- 
mate the  quiuitity  of  fluid  to  ho  dolivered 
through  a  tuhe  without  estimating  the  fric- 
tion of  the  sides,  he  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  result  of  his  calculation  ;  for  as  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river  is  delayed  by  the  bottom 
and  sides,  so  is  the  fluid  in  the  tube  retarded 
by  the  attraction  or  friction  between  the  wa- 
ter and  the  tube.  And  if  we  can  imagine  a 
section  representing  the  tube  and  the  flowing 

i  Fiff.  15. 


intcrruptioit  to  the  flow  of  water  from  a  re- 
servoir. 

Water  flowing  in  a  tube  will  be  rctarilcd 

by  any  sudden  angle  in  the  tube.     If  the  ad- 

■1 

Fig.a6. 
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Remarks  mi  (lie  Lt-afinp  of  Oak  Tree*,  and  the 
Tints  of  thi  rarly  Foliajre.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Bri;e,  a.  M.  [rrom  Loudou  s  Gar- 
dener's Magazine] 

[The  following  articli-  is  dtsrrving  the  at- 
tention of  aU  those  who  study  landscape  gar- 
jdeninji;.  It  exhibits  the  accurate  observations 
land  tasu-  of  this  writer. — Ed.]' 

I  The  most  inattentive  ob»«er>'er  ■  ,^,,  hjtrfllv 
fail  lu  have  remarked  that  there  is  ^  y,.,.y  ,.„„^,". 

fderabie  dilVerence,  (aditferencn,  i,,,^,^.,;,  „,  ,^l 
less  ihun  a  mouth  «)r  six  weeks,)  in  the  period 
at  wiuch  ditierent  individuals  of  the  same  sne- 
c•e^.ofouk,  (Uu.reus  Uohur,)  expand  an<l  shed 
tUrjir  leaves:  those,,  of  course,  which  a»sume 
taeir    lohage   earliest   in  the    spring,  losing  it 

I  earliest  ni  the  auutmn  :  and  vice  ttrsa.  Ac- 
.  ^      .       „  -  .  I;««"'"»{?'.v  II  IS  very  common  to  see  one  <,ak 

jutage  of  a  jet  d  eau  have  not  a  gentle   ai'.d|,tree   m  tull  verdiins  while  its  next  neighbor. 


water,  A  will  be  the  solid  tube,  iJ  the  water 
retarded  or  arrested  by  the  friction  against 
the  tube,  and  the  space  C,  within  the  inner 
circle,  would  represent  that  part  of  thei 
stream  which  is  in  uninterrupted  flow.  The 
engiiteer  will,  therefore,  lay  a  tube  larger; 
than  would  be  necessary,  were  there  nei- 
ther attraction  nor  friction  between  the  solid] 
and  fluid.  It  must  further  appear  that  the' 
smaller  the  calibre  of  the  tube,  the  surface 
of  attraction  or  friction  will  be  proportionally 
greater.  Does  not  this  explain  the  anato- 
mical  fact  which  we  have  been  contempla- 
ting, that  the  area  of  the  smaller  branches 
is  comparatively  larger  than  the  trunk  from 
which  they  are  derived  ? 

Two  beneficial  eflfects  result  from  this  :  for 
we  must  observe  that  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  body  are  reservoirs  as  well  as  conduit 
pipes.  A  man  of  middling  stature  has  33  lbs. 
of  blood  in  his  circulating  [vessels ;  if  the 
vessels  did  not  enlarge  as  they  receded  from 
the  heart,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  de- 
posite  of  this  great  quantity  of  blood.  The 
advantages,  then,  of  this  particular  form,  are, 
first,  that  a  quantity  of  blood  necessary  to 
the  economy  is  contained  within  the  vessels  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  blood  is  more  easily 
urged  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  heart. 
The  reader  will  not  now  be  surprised  in 
learning,  that  a  pipe  of  a  c6nical  form,  that 
is,  enlarging  as  it  proceeds,  gives  the  least 


unilbrm  sweep  where  it  is  turned,  the  jet  of 
water  will  not  reach  the  height  which  it  oi  ight 
to  do  by  calculation  of  the  height  of  tb  e  re- 
servoir of  water  from  which  it  desoc.ids  :  it 
will  go  higher  from  the  tube  A  than,  from  R. 
This  circumstance  explains  the  uniform  and 
parabohc  curve  which  tlie  great  ar  tvrv  of  the 
body  takes  in  first  ascending  fron  j  the  heart. 
It  explains  also  why  the  branr/.ies  of  the 
ijreat  artery  go  olf  at  different,  angles,  ac- 
cording to  their  distance  from  tl  ic  heart,  or,  in 
other  words,  why  they  pass  off"  at  smaller 
angles  with  the  stream  the  f  «.rther  the  arte- 
ry recedes  from  the  heart. 

In  the   distribution   of  water  pipes,  it   is 
very   necessary    to    atien**.  ito    the   angle   at 
which  the  small  pipe  is  af'ijyejied  to  the  great- 
er  one,  not  only  because  :  i^iipc  being  bent  ab. 
niptly  causes  loss  of  n  Action   from  the   im- 
pulse of  the  fluid  again  A  the  side,  but  also 
from  another  well  kno  an  hiw  of  liydraulics. 
a   pipe  be  fixed,   into  another  so  as  lo 
join   it  at  an  angle  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  the  discharge  into  that  lateral 
l)ranch.from  the  lai;gertube  will  not  only  be 
nmch  smaller  than,  we  might  estimate  by  the 
diameters   of  the  tubes,  but,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  wi.ll  discharge  nothing  at  all ; 
nay,  on    the  cop,trary,  the  water   would    be 
drawn   from  the  lesser  tube  into  the  <rreater, 
until  the  lesser  tube  l)e   emptied,  and  air  be 
sucked  in. 

Bernouilli  found  that  when  a  small  tube,  13, 
wiis  inserted    into   ti»e  side   of  a   horizontal 
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conical  pipe.  A,  in  which  the  water  was 
flowing  towards  the  wider  end,  C,  not  only 
none  of  the  water  escaped  through  the 
small  tube,  but  the  water  from  a  vessel  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  below  was  drawn 
up  through  the  tube  B  into  the  pipe  A. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  unanimously  elucU'd 
President  of  the  British  Institution,  at  a  recent  moct. 
ing  of  the  Directors  and  Governors  of  :hc  Institution. 


only   a  tiiw  yards  distant  in  tlie  same  woo<l  or 
hedgerow,  is  perfectly  ban>,  or,  at  most,  with 
its  buds  only  bursting.     It  is  an  equally  «d»vi- 
ous  remark,  that  these  trees  vary  no  less  in  the 
tints  wliieli  they  exhibit   on   first  coming  into 
'leaf;  and,  again,  nearly  as  much  so  when  they 
are  prcparinc  to  lay  aside  their  h«m<irs  in  ihe 
autumn.     ''The    budding  oak,*'   savs  Gilpm. 
••  displays  great  variety."     (Mthe  veVnal  tints, 
which,  if  not  so  rich  and  luxuriant  in  the  eye  ol 
Ithe  painter,   are   yet   exceedingly  tender   and 
beautiful,  some  are  of  a  delicate  green,  ot Iters 
rich  brown,  yellow,  bright  sulphur-colored,  red 
almost  approaching  to  scarlet,  with  inimniera- 
blc^interinediate  gradations  of  color.     It  strikes 
me  that  these  obvious  facts  might  be  turn»-d  l«» 
good  account  hy  the  planter,  whether  his  chief 
object  ill  planting  be  profit  or  ornament.     Il 
jthere  be  any  truth  in  the  received  opinion,  tliai. 
j"of  trees  t)f  the  Kaine  species.  tlios<>  whi«-li  v\. 
pand  thnr  leaves  last  in  the  spring,  and  .slie<l 
them  last  in  the   autumn,   a(ri)rd   tlie  best   lim. 
her,"  it  would  surely  be  worth  anv  one's  w  iiile, 
who  plants  for  profit,  to  select  his  oaks  accord- 
ingly.    Aj;ain,   in  nwre  ornamental    )danling, 
much  advantage  might  rcsnhCrom  paving  ati«n. 
tion  tothedifl'erent  lints  exhibitetl  bv  the /bliagr, 
j  respectively,  both  in  .spring  and  nuMimn.     It  is 
!easy  to  c:jiiceiv<>  ihe  liajipy  efiect  which  might 
;be  produced   by  eillier  harmoniously  grouping 
jlogether  iiidividual.«s  of  the  same  iiue.s  in  their 
jearly    foliage,    or    by  judiciously    contrasting 
|thosc  of  ditieniit  oir-s.     A  wjioii'  grove  or  av*-. 
nue  miglit  be  formed,   which,  at   that  most  in- 
Jteresting  season  of  the  year,  when   the   Ic.ives 
are  yet  tender,  sliould  disjday,  throughout  its 
entire   extent,    a   regular  series   of  graduat«d 
tints,    or  any  other  combination  of  color,  ae. 
cording  to  the  tasU'  or  fancy  of  the  planter  ; 
,and  a  corresponding  effect  would,  if  I  mistake 
■not,  \w  visible  also  in  the  autumn.     In  one  pari 
!of  the  park  or  pleasure-ground  it  may  be  desi- 
jrable  that  a  particular  spot  sliould  be  occupied 
jby  oaks  which  come  into   leaf  the  earliest   of 
their  kind  ;  while,  in  anotlier,  it  may  be  no  less 
jan  object  to    introduce  such   as    retain    their 
[leaves  to  the  latest  period  in  the  autumn.    KvrH 
jm  the  ca.se  of  single  trees,  it  may,  according  to 
[circumstances,  hv  of  some  miportance  to  the 
i landscape,  whether  the  one  selecle<l  for  a  parti- 
cular .situation  be  early  or  late  in  its  i>eri<»d  of 
leafing,  of  one  color  or  another.     Innumemble, 
in  short,  are  the  arrangements,  the  agreeabh? 
contrasts   and  combinations,  which  might   »h' 
formed  by  paying  attention  to  the  above  cir- 
cumstances.     i   do   not   pretend   to  lav  down 
precise  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  planter  ; 
I  merely  throw  out  a  few  hints  in  the  hoi>e  of 
drawing   attention  to   an   interesting  subject, 
which  apjwars  to  me  to  have  been  more  ne- 
glected than  it  deserves.*    With  most  planters, 
and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  with  all  nurserymen, 
oaks  are  oaks,  and  that  is  all :  no  regard  what- 
ever is   had  to   the  individual  varieties  of  our 
native  oak,  unless,  indeed,   these   be  of  a  very 
mnrked  and  unusual  character.     Now,  i(^  there 
were  a  call,  on  the  part  of  purchasers,  for  the 
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early  or  the  late  leafing  varieties,  or  for  those 
of  this  or  that  particular  tint  or  form  of  foliage, 
nurserymen  vrould   soon   learn  to  sort  their 
oaks  accordingly,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
of  their  customers,  or  planters,  by  sowing  the 
acorns  and  raising  their  own  oaks,  mij^ht  adopt 
the  same  method  themselves.     Nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  do  this ;  for  the  oak  is  a  tree 
■which  developes  the  peculiar  characters  which 
I  have  above  alluded  to,  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
its   existence ;    even   the   very  first  season 
springs  from  the  acorn,  as  will  b«*  obvious  to 
any  one  who  will  but  examine  a  seed-bed  when 
the   youngf  trees   are   first  coming  up  in  the 
eipring.     There  he  will  see  some  in   broad  fo- 
liage,   while    others   are    only  just    emerging 
above  the  ground.     Every  variation  of  coior, 
also,  will  be  perceptible,  as  much  as  in  trees  of 
mature  age  ;   and  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  are  constant  m  the  individuals,  and 
are  retained  throughout  life  :  as  is  the  infant 
seedling,  in  regard  to  its  period  of  leafing,  and 
the  tints  of  its  foliage,  so  is  the  full-grown  oak. 
Even  extreme   old  age  is  not  found  to  retard 
the  expanding  of  the  leaves,  or  to  aflTect  their 
color.     I  consider  abed  of  seedling  oaks,  exhi 
biting,  as  it  does,  such  diversity  of  color  and  of 
form  in  the  foliage,  a  most  mteresting  object 
for  contemplation ;  and  I  have  sometimes  fan 
cied  that  even  more  of  the  future  characters  of 
the  mature  tree,  such  as  its  propensity  to  run 
tall  or  short   in  the   stem,   spreading  in   the 


limbs,  and  the  general  style  and  figure  of  the 
head  and  branches,  might  almost  be  predicted 
at  this  early  period  :  but  this,  perhaps,  is  mere 
idle  speculation. 

I  may  add,  that  the  same  discrepance  in  the 
period  of  assuming  and  shedding  the  leaf  is 
observable  in  other  trees  besides  the  oak, 
especially  in  the  horse  chesnut,  the  beech,  and 
the  ash.  W.  T.  Bree. 

Allesley  Rectory,  February  21,  1834. 

A  Paratite  Tree. — I  have  recent  ly,  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Gee's  plantation,  thiee  miles  south  of  Quincy, 
Gadsden  county,  in  this  territory,  obscr«|d  a  natural 
curiosity ;  the  following  description  of  which  may 
be  interesting  to  you  and  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Science  :  It  is  a  yel. 
low  pine  tree  bearing  another  in  a  perfectly  healthful 
and  flouriahing  state,  like  itself  and  those  in  the 
I  woods  around  them.  The  trees,  aa  represented  in 
vhis sketch,  are  united  about  thirty. five  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  they  entwine  around  each  other.  The 
onti  that  id  borne  (marked  A)  extends  down  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  is  alive  and  health- 
ful to  its  lowest  extremity.  These  trees  have  been 
in  tiiA  condition  in  which  they  now  are  for  a  period 
longer  back  than  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
by  the  present  population.  They  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Indrans  as  a  curiosity  to  the  first  Americans 
who  came  to  Florida.  The  stump  of  the  tree  which 
is  borne  h.as  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  place 
which  it  occupied  is  now  grown  up  in  small  bushe 
of  grasf>. — [Letter  in  Silliman's  Journal.] 
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P.  S.— The  stonn  on  the  Slat  of  June  injured  our  crops  of  com  very  much. 


LITERARY  NOTlCEiS. 

The  Principles  of  Phvsiologv  appliku  to  the 
Fkeservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvkhknt 
OF  Physical  and  Mental  Education;  I  vol.;  by 
Andrew  Combe,  M.D..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  New  York:  Harper 
^  Brothers. 

It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  work  of  the 
same  size  which  contained  such  a  mass  of  use- 
ful knowledge  as  does  the  little  18mo  before  us.  It 
is  an  clemeniary  book  on  physical  education,  where- 
in every  principle  laid  down  is  illustrated  by  some 
fact  that  instantly  impresses  its  truth  upon  the  mind. 

The  work  is  already  so  generally  spoken  of,  and 
and  approv«d,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a 
minute  examination  of  its  contents  ;  but  we  ba\e 
marked  a  number  of  papsages  for  quotation,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  philosophic  thought  and 
study,  which  Mr.  Combe  has  brought  to  the  most  fa. 
miliar  subjects,  and  the  enlightened  application  he 
has  made  of  ordinary  facts,  to  elucidate  his  prin- 
ciples. 1  ■  ! 

Happy  would  it  often  be  for  suffering  man  could 
he  see  beforehand  the  modicum  of  punishment 
which  his  multiplied  aberrations  from  the  laws  of 
physiology  are  sure  to  bring  upon  him.  But,  as  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  breach  of  the 
law  is  limited  in  extent,  nnd  becomes  serious  by  the 
frequency  of  its  repetition  rather  than  by  a  single 
act ;  so  IS  the  punishment  gradual  in  its  infliction, 
and  slow  in  manifesting  its  accumulated  effect ;  and 
this  very  gradation,  and  the  distance  of  time  at  which 
the  full  effect  is  produced,  are  the  reasons  why  man, 
in  his  ignorance,  so  often  fails  to  trace  the  connex- 
ion between  his  conduct  in  life  and  his  broken 
health.  But  the  connexion  subsists,  although  he 
does  not  regard  it,  and  the  accumulated  conse- 
quences come  upon  him  when  he  least  expects 
them.  • 

Thus,  pure  air  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health  ;  and  reason  says,  that  every  degree  of 
vitiation  must  necessarily  be  proportionally  hurtful, 
till  we  arrive  at  that  degree  at  which,  from  its  ex. 
cess,  the  continuance  of  life  becomes  impossible. 
When  we  state  this  fact  to  a  delicately  constituted 
Aeraale,  who  is  fond  of  frequenting  heated  rooms, 
or  crowded  parties,  theatres,  or  churches,  and  call 
her  attention  to  the  hurtful  consequences  which  she 
must  inflict  on  herself  by  inhaling  the  vitiated  air 
of  such  assemblies,  her  answer  invariably  is,  that 
the  closeness  and  heat  are  very  disagreeable,  but 
that  they  rarely  injure  her:  by  which  she  con  onky 
mean,  that  a  single  exposure  to  them  does  not  always 
cause  an  illness  serious  enough  to  send  her  to  bed, 
or  excite  acute  pain;  although  both  results  are  ad- 
mitted sometimes  »o  have  followed.  An  intelligent 
observer,  however,  has  no  difBculty  in  perceiving 
that  they  do  hurt  her,  and  that  although  the  effect 
ot  each  exposure  to  their  influence  is  so  gradual  as 
not  to  arrest  a'tention,  it  is  not  the  less  progressive 
and  influential  in  producing  and  maintaining  that 
general  delicacy  of  health  by  which  she  is  charac- 
terized, and  from  which  no  medical  treatm%it  can 
relieve  her,  so  long  as  its  active  causes  are  left  in 
operation. 

The  debility  so  generally  complained  of  in  spring 
by  invalids  and  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  which  renders  rh*t  season  of  the  year  so  formi- 
dable  in  pres|ject,  aad  in  reality  so  fatal,  seems  to 
result  mure  from  the  accumulated  eflfects  of  the 
preceding  winter  months  than  from  any  thing  di- 
rectly  inherent  in  the  season  itself.  At  the  com. 
mencemeat  of  winter,  such  persons  feel  compara- 
tively strong  from  the  beneficial  influence  •(  expo- 
sure to  the  open  air,  light,  and  exercise,  duriflg  the 
preceding  months  of  summer  and  autumn.  But  in 
proportion  as  they  are  deprived  of  these  advantages 
by  the  advance  ot  winter,  and  are  subjected  to  the 
evil  influence  of  confinement  to  close  rooms,  deti. 
cient  exercise,  cold  damp  air,  and  deprivation  of  the 
stimulus  of  light,  the  stamina  of  the  eonstiiution 
become  impaired,  and  debility  and  relaxation  begin 
to  be  telt,  and  make  progress  from  day  to  day,  till 
on  the  arrival  of  sprmg  they  have  reached  their 
maximum,  and  either  give  rise  to  positive  disease, 
or  gradually  disappear  at  the  return  of  the  invigora. 
ting  influence  of  longer  and  warmer  days.    •    ♦ 


•  ■  * 
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It  is  believed  by  many,  that  marsh  miasmata  and 
and  other  poisons  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  Bi- 
chat  considered  the  fact  as  established  in  regard  to 
the  effluvra  of  dissecting-rooms.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  concurring  m  this  belief.  The  plague, 
for  instance,  is  known  to  be  much  more  readily  com- 
municated by  contact  than  by  any  other  means,  and 
this  can  happen  only  through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
tion. Again,  it  is  certain  that  flannel  and  warm  clo- 
thing are  ex  remely  useful  in  preserving  those  who 
are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  action  of  malaria 
and  of  epidemic  influences;  and  these  manifestly  act 
chiefly  by  protecting  the  skin.  A  late  writer  on  the 
Malaria  of  Rome  strongly  advocates  this  opinion, 
and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans sufferd  less  from  it,  chiefly  because  they  were 
always  enveloped  in  warm  woollen  dresses.  This 
opmion,  he  says,  is  justifled  by  the  observation,  that 
since  the  period  at  which  the  use  of  woollen  cloth- 
ing came  again  into  vogue,  intermittent  fevers  have 
very  sensibly  diminished  in  Rome.  Even  in  the  warm 
est  weather  the  shepherds  are  now  clothed  in  sheep 
skins.  Brochhi,  who  experimented  extensively  on 
the  subject,  obtained  a  notable  quantity  of  putrid 
matter  from  the  unwholesome  air,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  ii  penetrated  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin  rather  than  by  the  lungs.  Brocchi  ascribes  the 
immunity  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which  pasture 
night  and  day  in  the  Campagna,  to  the  protection 
afforded"  them  by  their  wool.  These  remarks  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  of  observers, — particu. 
larly  as,  according  to  Patissier,  similar  means  have 
been  found  effectual  in  preserving  the  health  of  la- 
bourers digging  and  excavating  drains  and  canals  in 
marshy  grounds,  where,  previous  to  the  employment 
of  these  precautions,  the  mortality  from  fever  was 
very  considerable. 

It  is  a  general  law,  that  every  organ  acts  with  in- 
creased energy  when  excited  by  its  own  stimulus  ; 
and  the  application  of  this  law  to  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  skin  may  help  to  remove  some  of  our 
difficulties.  The  skin  exhales  most  in  a  warm  dry 
atmosphere,  because  the  latter  dissolves  and  carries 
off  the  secretion  as  fast  as  it  is  produced ;  and  the 
same  condition  is  unfavorable  to  absorption,  because 
nothing  is  present  upon  which  the  absorbents  of  the 
akin  can  act-  In  a  moist  atmosphere,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absorbents  meet  with  their  appropriate 
stimulus,  and  act  powerfully  ;  while  exhalation  is 
greatly  diminished,  because  the  air  can  no  longer 
carry  offthe  perspiration  so  freely.  Apparently  from 
this  extensive  absorpiion,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of 
marshy  and  humid  districts  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  lymphatic  system,  as  has  long  been 
remarked  of  the  Dutch ;  and  as  malaria  prevails 
chiefly  in  situations  and  seasons  in  which  the  air  is 
loaded  with  moisture,  and  is  most  energetic  at  pe- 
riods when  absorption  is  most  active  anil  moisture  is 
at  its  maximum,  the  probability  of  its  being  received 
into  the  system  chiefly  by  cutaneous  absorption  is 
groatly  increased,  and  the  propriety  of  endeavoring 
to  protect  ourselves  from  its  influence  by  warm 
woollen  clothing  becomes  more  striking.  In  the 
army  and  navy,  accordingly,  where  practical  expe- 
rience is  most  followed,  the  utmost  attention  is  now 
paid  to  eDforcing  the  use  of  flannel  and  sufliicient 
clothing,  as  a  protection  against  fever,  dysentery, 
and  other  diseases,  particularly  in  unhealthy  climates. 
In  the  prevention  of  cholera,  flannel  was  decidedly 
useful.  ♦  »  »  »  • 

The  advantages  of  flannel  as  a  preservative  from 
diaease  in  warm  as  well  as  in  cold  climates  are 
noJnr  so  well  unaerstood,  that  in  the  army  and  navy 
its  use  is  cogently,  and  with  great  propriety,  in- 
sisted on.  Captain  Murray,  late  of  H.  M.  S.  Valo- 
rous, told  me  that  he  was  so  strongly  impressed 
from  former  experince  with  a  sense  of  the  eflficacy 
of  the  protection  afibrded  by  the  constant  use  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  that  when,  on  his  arrival  in 
England  in  December,  1833,  after  two  years'  ser- 
vice amid  the  icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the 
«htp  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately  lor  the  West 
Indies,  he  ordered  the  purser  too  draw  two  extra 
flannel  shirts  and  pairs  of  drawers  tor  each  man, 
and  instituted  a  regular  daily  inspection  to  see  that 
they  were  worn.  These  precautions  were  followed 
by  the  happient  results.  He  proceeded  to  this 
situation  with  a  crew  of  150  man;  visited  almost 
every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of  the 
ports  in  th«  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sudden  transition  from  extreme  climates,  re- 
turned to  England  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
or  having  any  sick  on  board  on  his  arrival.  In  the 
letter  in  which  Captain  Murray  communicates  these 
facta,  he  adds,  that  every  precaution  was  used,  by 
lighting  stoves  between  decks,  and  scrubbing  with 
hot  sand,  t«  ensure  the  most  thorough  dryness,  and 


every  means  put  in  practice  to  promote  cheerfulness  || though  we  apprehend  hardly  more  familiar  to  many 
among  the  men.  When  in  command  of  the  Recruitjof  our  readers.  We  find  some  very  clever  obcerra. 
gun-brig,  wh.ch  lay  about  nine  weeks  at  Vera  Cru7„j|^i^,ng^^  ..  ,he  Life  and  Wruings  of  Crabbe,"  which 
the  same  means  preserved  the  health  ol  his  crew,  !| 
when  the  other  ships  of  war  anchored  around  him 


lost  from  twenty  to  fifty  men  each 

That  the  superior  health  enjoyed  by  the  crew  of 
the  Valorous  was  attributable  chiefly  to  the  means  I 
employed  by  their  humane  and  intelligent  commen! 
der  is  shown   by  the  analogy  of  the    Recruit ;  fori 
although  constant  communication  was  kept  up  be.j 
tween  the  latter  and  the  other    ships  in    which  the! 
sickness   prevailed,  and    all  were    exposed  to  the 
same   external  causes  of    disease,  yet   no  case  of 
sickness  occurred  on  board  the  Recruit.    Facts  like 
these  are  truly  instructive,  by  proving  how  far  man 
possesses  the  power  of  protecting  himself  from  in- 
jury,   when  he  has  received  necessary   instruction, 
and  chooses  to  adapt  his  conduct  to  his  situation. 
»  »  »         '   »  «  « 

For  those  who  are  not  robust,  daily  sponging  of 
the  body  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  or  salt  water, 
IS  the  best  substitute  for  the  cold  bath,  and  may  be 
resorted  to  with  safety  and  advantage  in  most  states 
of  the  system  ;  especially  when  care  is  taken  to 
excite  on  the  surface,  by  the  subsequent  friction  with 
the  flesh-brush  or  hair-glove,  the  healthy  glow  of  re- 
action. It  then  becomes  an  excellent  preservative 
from  the  effects  of  changeable  weather.  When, 
however,  a  continued  sensation  of  coldness  or  chili 
is  prcceptible  over  the  body,  sponging  ought  not  to 
be  persisted  in  :  dry  friction,  aided  by  the  tepid  bath, 
is  then  greatly  preferable,  and  often  proves  highly 
serviceable  in  keeping  up  the  due  action  of  the  skin. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Accoont  of  Persia, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  By  Ja$. 
B.  Eraser,  Esq.  1  vol.  Harper's  Family  Library. — 
Any  one  who  has  been  hurried  through  the  vivid  and 
deeply  interesting  pages  of  "  The  Kuzzilbash,"  by 
the  varied  scenes  of  peril,  and  stirring  pictures  of 
oriental  life,  detailed  by  the  bold  adventurer,  will 
allow  that  the  task  of  compiling  the  present  work 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  those 
of  Mr.  Fraser.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  book,  indeed, 
must  ever  remain  a  standard  work  upon  this  interest- 
ing cotmtry,  and  Porter  and  Morier  (the  author  of 
the  new  novel,  Aycsha)  will  always  be  read  by  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  minute  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Persia,  but  none  of  them,  wc  venture 
to  say.  have  brought  together  such  a  variety 
of  information  in  relation  to  the  resources  of  Go- 
vernment, Natural  History,  and  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  is  here  detailed  by  Mr.  Fraser. — 
The  reason — a  very  simple  one — it  is  due  to  these 
eminent  writers  should  be  stated-  Mr.  F.  has  boldly 
and  liberally  availed  himself  of  their  labors  ;  and  we 
may  add,  of  those  of  almost  every  other  author  that 
has  written  upon  Persia.  A  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  residence  there, 
we  believe  of  some  years  duiatinn,  has  made  him  so 
master  of  his  subject,  that  he  is  enabled  to  collect  the 
various  and  sometimes  contradic'.ory  matter  from 
these  various  sources,  and,  passing  it  through  the 
crucible  of  his  own  mind,  produce  a  result  at  once 
clear  and  satisfactory.  The  Messrs.  Harper  have 
certainly  been  very  fortunate  of  late  in  the  works 
selected  for  their  Family  Library.  Two  books  like 
those  of  Combe  and  of  Fraser,  within  a  few  weeks, 
make  no  mean  contribution  to  one's  sources  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  f 

The  Nokth  AMERiCiiN  Review,  No.  LXXXIV. — 
July. — It  is  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  that  on 
each  returning  quarter  we  still  find  this  excellent 
publication  stoutly  holding  its  way,  and  mainiaining, 
amidst  the  existing  degeneracy  of  criticism,  a  vigor 
of  style,  and  independence  of  tone,  that  reminds  one 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Edinburgh.  The  pre- 
sent No.  contains,  we  think,  more  than  the  usual 
variety  of  articles,  and  there  are  one  or  two — par- 
ticularly that  on  •'  the  Free  Cities  of  Flanders" — to 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  return,  and  make 
the  subject  of  future  comment. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  one, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  ia  somewhat  lighter, 


do  not  read  the  less  agreeably,  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  exquisite  criticisms  of  Jeffrey,  made  at  the 
time  the  diflferent  works  of  this  highly  original  au- 
thor appeared.  The  poetry  of  Crabbe,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  will  never  become  popular  in  this 
country.  Our  idea  may  be  fanciful — but  we  believe 
it  too  practical  for  our  people — too  much  of  every- 
day life,  for  an  every-day-lile  people — who,  when 
they  do  take  an  excursion  into  the  realms  uf 
fancy,  delight  just  as  much  in  the  gay  flutter, 
the  dance  ol  scarfs  and  pennons,  the  gleaming  of 
lances,  and  the  clang  of  the  herald's  trumpet  in  one 
of  Scott's  or  Jamew's  tournaments — or,  changing  the 
scene  for  one  still  more  sumptuous,  the  citron  grove* 
and  roseate  bowers  that  Moore's  voluptuous  fancy 
loves  to  revel  in — delight  in  these,  we  say,  full  aa 
much  as  the  rich  and  luxurious  noble,  who  dwells 
so  earnestly  upon  Crabbe's  pages,  because  they 
paint  life  wholly  different  from  what  he  sees 
it  around  him.  The  writings  of  Crabbe  we 
hold  to  be  a  perfect  tonic  for  an  indolent,  lax. 
urious-ininded  man — agreeable,  from  their  aiim. 
ulating  properties,  and  wholesome  in  their  ef- 
fect. But,  he  who  has  to  toil  and  wriggle  through 
this  phcezy  world,  with  hundreds  among  the  pant- 
ing and  sweating  creatures  around  him,  to  pre- 
vent his  forgetting  the  coarser  traits  ef  humanity, 
requires  no  such  vigorous  mental  applications  ae 
Crabbe's  forbidding  pictures  of  life,  to  make  him  re- 
member  his  share  in  its  concerns — and  when  he 
flings  offthe  trammels  of  business  to  amuse  himself 
for  an  hour,  if  Poets  are  his  companions,  he  selects 
those  that  will  brir.gother  muscles  of  his  mind  into  play 
than  those  which  have  just  been  over-exerciscd.  He 
delights  in  abstract  delineations  of  the  play  of  human 
feelings  on  Byron's  wandering  pa<re.  He  gives  a  glovr. 
less  hand  to  the  heaity  gallants,  half  knight  and  half 
freebooter,  in  Scott's  stirring  lay.  He  flirts  in  a  Fa. 
phian  bower  with  Moore's  meritricious  muse,  or  be 
watches  the  woodland  shadows  move,  and  bears  the 
leaves  whisper  in  one  of  Bryant's  delicious  groves. 
And  yet  we  like  Crabbe :  he  is  the  great  utilitarian 
poet  of  the  age, — the  first  that  ever  stripped  from 
the  real  ills  of  humble  life  the  absurd  and  injurious 
veil  that  the  pastoral  poets  had  thrown  around  them. 
Absurd,  because  characters  and  situations  like  those 
in  Pope's  pastorals,  for  instance,  are  as  true  to  the 
laws  of  mental,  as  is  the  conformation  of  a  mermaid 
to  those  of  corporeal  phisiology.  Injurious,  because 
by  softening  the  asperity  of  the  ills  endured  by  the 
humble  poor,  in  the  ey^s  of  those  more  happily  situ- 
ated — their  charities  would  be  blunted,  and  their 
thankfulness  to  heaven  for  their  own  enviable  lot 
abated.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many  a  reflecting 
Englishman  has  gone,  from  the  perusal  of  Crabbe's 
Tales,  into  an  immediate  examination  of  the  Poor 
Laws  of  his  country.  -  t 

Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Litsratitre  and 
SciE!«c«  AND  Art — for  July.  Carvills. — A  bold  and 
characteristic  sketch  of  O'Connell  and  Shiel,  form 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number,  which  contains  a 
very  good  selection  of  articlea.  One  of  these  from 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  tries  to  be  quite  sharp  upon 
our  countryman.  Dr.  Dekay,  because,  in  speaking 
of  the  English,  be  adopts  the  vein  of  Muskau  and 
Haussez,  rather  than  the  self-adulatory  lone  of  one 
of  the  modest  Islanders  themselves.  Another  paper 
from  the  game  publication  (we  wish  it  was  more 
known  among  us.)  contains  a  most  interesting  view 
of  Swedish  periodical  literature,  from  which  wc 
make  an  extract,  that  would  do  well  in  an  appendix 
to  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

We  feel  hugely  tempted  to  leave  these  simple, 
but  curious,  and  to  our  mind,  interesting  annals  of 
Scandinavian  discovery  to  the  reader's  consideration. 
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even  as  he  now  has  them,  neither  troubling  him  with 
anj  of  the  muUifHrious  disquisitions  they  have  pro- 
duced amongst  the  learned  of  S»vedoii  and  Den- 
mark, aa  to  the  precise  points  of  the  North  American 
coast  to  which  they  refer,  nor  balancing  the  rival 
pretensions  of  "Newfoundland,  Baffin's  Bae,  and  La 
brador,  of  Virginia,  and  of  every  State  lying  be- 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  and  the  St.  Law- 
ranee.  As  the  Norwegians  have  not  as  yet  aJvanc> 
ed  any  claim  of  proprietorship,  founded  upon  prior 
discovery  or  occupancy,  no  question  of  political 
importance  is  involved  in  that  ot  disputed  locality ; 
and  old  Sturleson's  account  is  too  plain  and  straight* 
forward,  we  think,  to  admit  any  doubt  of  his  voyages, 
at  least  ihose  of  the  Erikson  race  having  reached 
a  southern  latitude  without  fixing  the  precise  de- 
gree. The  only  part  of  his  narrative  that  appears 
to  us  at  all  perplexing,  is  his  describing  the  na. 
fives  of  hia  Vintand  aa  Esquimaux.  This  difHcul- 
ly  Schrodvr  solves  by  the  supposition,  that  the  Es- 
quimaux  may  tbrmerly  have  possessed  a  larger  por- 
tion ot  the  contin£nt,  and  been  subsequently  driven 
northwards  from  the  more  genial  regions  by  the  Red 
Men  ;  and  assuredly  we  know  nothing  of  the  early 
history  of  the  N«w  World  that  should  justify  our  re. 
jflction  of  the  hypothesis  as  impossible.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  such  indications  of  a  different  race 
of  inhabitants  from  the  present  Indians,  as  have  yet 
been  found  in  North  America,  leud  to  the  conjecture, 
that  the  predecessors  of  the  Red  Men  were  more  ci- 
Tilized,  not  more  barbarous,  than  themselves.  We 
must  refer  this  question  to  Transatlantic  antiquaries, 
offering,  however,  to  the  general  reader  this  one  ad. 
ditional  suggestion,  that  to  the  fair,  stately,  and  arro- 
gant Northmen,  all  savages  might  seem  sufficiently 
alike,  to  make  the  dc«cription  of  those  they  knew 
best  answer  for  the  better  looking  strangers.  And 
now,  after  expressing  our  wonder  that  the  whole 
Greenland  colony  did  not  transplant  itself  bodily  to 
the  lair  and  fruitful  Vinland,  where,  as  their  numbers 
would  assuredly  have  enabled  th^m  to  resist  the 
Skraelingr,  they  might  have  lived  in  comfort,  we 
proceed  to  the  later  connexion  of  Scandinavia  with 
the  New  World. 

About  the  year  1635  one  Wilhelin  Uaselina,  or 
Willain  Ussling,  (for  his  name  is  written  both  ways) 
an  Autwerper,  said  to  have  been  in  some  way  con. 
nected  with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  propos- 
ed to  Gastavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  to  establish  a 
Swedish  commercial  company,  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples with  the  Dutch,  for  the  creation  of  a  trade 
with  America,  and  the  advancement  of  the  gene. 
ral  commercial  prosperity  of  Sweden.  The  ar- 
dent and  patriotic  monarch  was  pleased  with  the 
suggestion,  and  granted  a  privilege  or  charter  for 
the  incorporation  of  such  a  company,  under  the  ti. 
tie  of  General  or  Southern  Company,  which  is  da- 
ted  the  15th  of  June,  1646.  In  this  company  his 
Majesty's  own  royal  self  became  a  partner,  the 
queen-mother,  together  with  the  chief  ot  the  no- 
bles and  bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  official  person, 
ages,  niunicipal  dignilanes,  and  the  inferior  cler- 
try,  following  his  example.  In  his  more  proper 
kingly  capacity,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  to  re- 
ceive both  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  and  a  fifih  of  ail 
minerals,  with  the  tenth  of  all  other  colonial  produce, 
while  Ussling's  services  were  to  be  rewarded  witn 
one-tenth  per  cent,  upon  all  purchases  and  sales. — 
The  following  year  this  charter  was  sanctioned  by 
the  national  diet ;  but  the  foreign  politics  of  Swe- 
den, especially  the  share  taken  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  after- 
wards  that  great  king's  untimely  death,  hud  near- 
ly strangled  the  scheme  in  its  birth.  Subsequent, 
ly,  however,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Peter  Me. 
ncwe  or  Menuet,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  discarded 
eerventof  the  Dutch  West  India  Compaay,  Axel 
Oxenstienia,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor  and 
statesman,  revived  the  project,  and  declared  him. 
self  president  of  the  company,  and  obtained  from 
Charles  First  of  England,  a  cession  of  all  British 
claims  to  the  land  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dela. 
ware. 

"  Well  supplied  with  colonists,  provision,  ammuni- 
nition,  and  merchandize  adapted  for  barter  with,  or 
presents  to  the  Indians,  Menuet  was  despatched  from 
Gotheborg  '.Gothenburg)  with  two  vessels;  in  the 
spring  of  1638  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
and  landed  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  that  name, near 
Cape  Henlopen,  which  he  called  Paradise  Point,  and 
the  scite  of  the  present  Lewis  Town,  Paradise.  A 
district  of  country  extending  from  that  point  up  the 
Dnlaware  to  Santickan  Fall,  (now  Trenton  in  New 
Jersey,)  and  thence  as  far  inland  as  was  desired, 
was  purchased  of  the  Indians  as  the  perpetual  pro 
perty  of  the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  treaty  was 
drawn  up  in  Dutch,  and  the  Indians  set  their  bands 


and  marks  thereto.  Payment  was  made  in  awls, 
needles,  scissors,  knives,  hatchets,  guns,  powder 
and  ball,  (the  Swedes  were  less  cautious  than  the 
Norwegians,)  blankets  and  coarse  cloths.  Land- 
surveyer  Klmg,  who  h&d  acconipaincd  the  co- 
lony, measured  and  mapped  the  country.  It  was 
named  Nya  Swerige,  (New  Sweden,)  and  its  boun- 
daries were  marked  by  posts  set  in  the  ground. 
In  length  it  was  something  better  than  twenty 
Swedish  miles,  and  in  breadth  unlimited,  or, 
extended  as  far  as  the  purchasers  chose.  Upon  the 
hill  beside  the  present  Wilmington  in  Delaware, 
Menuet  founded  a  fortress,  named  after  the  then 
reigning  Queen  of  Sweden,  Chrittinae  Skans  (Chris- 
tina's  Castle.)  The  Hollanders,  who  were  sottled 
upon  the  River  Hudson,  had  once  had  some  forts 
even  upon  the  Delaware,  whence  they  had  been  dri- 
ven by  the  Indians,  who  had  utterly  destroyed  their 
buildings.  These  Dutchmen  kept  some  of  their 
number  nevertheless  constantly  resident  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  whoever  should  visit  those  parts.  Their 
purpose  was  to  secure  at  least  the  peninsula  (now 
New  Jersey)  between  that  river  and  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam  (now  New  York.)  As  soon  as  it  was  observed 
that  Menuet  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  castle, 
the  Direclor.Generul  of  the  New  Netherlands  pre- 
tested against  the  act  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Com. 
pany,  upon  the  ground  that  the  river  belonged  to 
them.  But  these  remonstrances  produced  no  ef. 
feet  upon  Menuet,  and  on  the  Dutchmen's  side  the 
matter  did  not  for  some  time  proceed  beyond 
words." 

The  Swedish  colony  was  henceforward  managed 
much  like  the  colonies  of  other  nations.  An  attempt 
Wits  made  to  transport  convicts  thither,  but  we  are 
told  that  "the  neighboring  nations  and  the  Indians" 
so  much  disliked  the  measure,  that  the  first  jail  car- 
go was  returned  upon  lue  hands  of  its  shippers,  and 
the  idea  was  given  up.  Speculations  in  silk,  wine, 
and  salt  were  set  on  loot,  and  the  company  were  en- 
dowed, after  many  changes  of  plan,  with  a  monopoly 
for  supplying  the  mother  country  with  tobacco. — 
Meanwhile  New-Swedish  towns  were  building,  not 
only  in  the  present  New  Jersey,  but  also  in  what  is 
now  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  told, 

"  In  this  direction  the  Swedish  possessions  ex. 
tended  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Suequehannah,  in  the 
present  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  first  European 
cultivators  were  Swedes.  With  the  Indians  they 
lived  upon  good  terms,  and  learned  their  language, 
but  with  the  Hollanders  incessant  disputes  arose. — 
Our  countrymen  considerd  themselves  as  the  right, 
ful  owners  of  the  land  they  had  bought,  and  resisted 
the  pretensions  and  invasions  of  the  Dutch.  These 
again  complained  if  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  the 
Swedes,  who,  they  averred,  paid  no  more  attention 
to  Dutch  protestations  than  '  if  a  cow  should  fly  over 
their  heads.' " 

This  beautiful  illNStration  is  ticked  off  in  theorigi. 
nal,  as  though  extracted  from  some  Hollando.Ameri. 
can  state  paper  or  other  document,  and  we  have 
carefully  transcribed  the  marks,  because,  if  the  figure 
of  speech  be  at  all  applicable,  we  must  say  it  makes 
strongly  against  its  employers.  If  the  Swedes  paid 
as  much  attention  to  the  Dutch  protests  as  they  would 
have  paid  to  a  phenomenon  so  awful  and  so  unwonted 
as  that  of  a  flying  cow,  (some  vague  nursery  remi. 
niscences  of  a  cow  reported  to  have  jumped  over  the 
moon  cannot  invalidate  the  adjective  "  unwonted,") 
we  should  pronounce  them  the  most  attentive,  and 
most  polite  too,  of  diplomatists.  At  least  for  our- 
selves, we  confess,  that  not  all  the  possible  proctols 
which  could  be  concocted  by  all  possible  confer. 
encc8,.nay,  .we  believe  no  political  occurence  short 
of  internal  revolution  or  foreign  conquest,  would 
commote  our  inward  man  a  half,  or  a  hundredth 
part  as  much  as  the  sight  of  one  of  the  "  milky  mo. 
thers"  who  daily  perambulate  the  environs  of  Lon. 
don,  gently  rising  from  the  road,  yard,  or  field,  and 
hovering  over  our  own  individual  heads.  But  our 
present  business  not  being  to  criticize  Dutch  rea- 
soning  or  Dutch  eloquence,  we  return  to  the  colo. 
nial  dissensions  between  the  two  nations. 

"  '  Should  the  Sweedish  governor' — writes  Adrian 
van  der  Donck,  (we  suspect,  but  cannot  positively  as. 
sert,  the  brilliant  inventor  of  the  Hying-cow  compari- 
son,) *  receive  reinforcements  in  time,  we  shall  have 
more  trouble  with  him  than  wo  had  with  the  English 
or  any  of  their  governors.' " 

The  government  at  Stockholm  does  not  appear 
to  have  duly  exerted  itself  in  behalf  of  the  active 
colonists,  not  evcm  supplying  means  of  conveyance 
for  those  who  were  eager  to  seek,  cultivate,  and 
defend  the  new  and  more  fertile  Sweden.  The 
Dutch  built  Fort  Casinur  on  the  western  bank  of 


[the  Delaware,  despite  the  earnest  protestations  of 
Printz,  the  second  governor ;  and  he,  in  despair  at 
the  neglect  utider  which  his  promising  coUny  lan- 
euished,  committed  bis  authority  to  his  son-in-law. 
Papegoija,  as  vice-governor,  and  in  1652  returned 
home.  In  1654  Papegoija  received  the  long.looked- 
for  reinforcements,  and  Rising,  who  came  out 
with  them  as  governor's  assistant-counsellor,  and 
secretary  to  the  College  of  Commerce,  immediate, 
ly  upon  landing  took  Fort  Casimir.  Papegoija 
now  made  over  hia  authority  to  Rising,  who,  as. 
Burning  the  Dutch  title  of  Director-General,  con. 
eluded  a  new  treaty  of  closer  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  during  the  negotiation  of  which,  we  are 
told  that  the  interpreter  employed  by  the  Swedes 
being  graced  with  a  magnificent  beard,  the  bald- 
chinned  aborigines  insisted  that  he  should  shava 
off  one  half  the  honor  of  his  manhood  ere  he 
should  presume  to  exercise  his  ofRce  on  their  be- 
half. 

But  the  Dutch  yielded  their  possessions  only  to 
such  as  were  too  strong  for  them,  which  the  Swedes 
were  not.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
troops  were  despatched  from  the  United  Provinces 
to  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  at  the  head  of  which  Governor 
Stuyvesant  first  recovered  Fort  Gasimer,  then  com. 
pelled  Rising  to  capitulate  in  Chrittince  Skant,  and 
finally  overran  the  colony,  leaving  the  colonists  no 
choice  except  that  of  selling  their  property,  or  taking 
an  «ath  of  allegiance  to  the  States  General.  A  few 
Swedes  and  one  Finn  became  Dutch  subjects,  rather 
than  abandon  their  new  homes ;  but  the  greater  num. 
ber,  remaining  temporarily  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  selling  their  property,  managed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Indians  of  New  Sweden  to  maintain  them, 
selves  in  a  sort  of  independence  during  the  short  re. 
maining  period  of  Dutch  Sovereignty  in  North 
America.  Lars  Lock,  the  Lutheran  clergyman  who 
had  accompanied  the  pious  Swedes  at  the  very  first 
founding  of  the  colony,  remained  with  his  flock;  and 
the  Hollanders,  who  had  been  less  diligent  in  supply- 
ing their  spiritual  than  their  corporeal  wants,  now 
participated  in  his  pastoral  care. 

RisinjT,  upon  his  return  to  Sweden,  vehemently 
urged  the  government  to  recover  the  colony.  But 
Charles  X.  who  now  wore  Christina's  abdicated 
crown,  was  engaged  in  wars  that  fully  occupied  his 
resources.  He  therefore  merely  endeavored  to  ob> 
tain  from  Holland,  by  negotiation,  some  compensa. 
tion  for  his  overthrown  company,  and  abandoned  all 
pretension  to  Nya  Svoerige.  It  did  not,  however, 
long  remain  under  the  government  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  In  the  year  1664  the  English  took  the  Dutch 
colony,  subduing  alike  conquerors  and  conquered ; 
and  the  new  masters  of  the  province  readily  allowed 
their  Swedish  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their  re. 
ligion. 

The  Mechanics'  Maoazinr,  Vol.  IV.  No.  1,  for 
July,  contains  upwards  of  fifty  articles,  several  of 
which  are  exceedingly  well  prepared. 

The  New  England  Magazine  and  The  KNicKEa. 
BOCKER,  for  August,  are  both  already  upon  our  ta- 
ble;  but  though  well  pleased  with  their  contents, 
we  must  wait  till  the  American  Monthly  comes  to 
hand,  before  we  examine  them  here.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  quote  from  the  Knickerbocker  some  float, 
ing  memoranda,  which  invite  attention,  as  bearing 
the  initials  of  the  venerable  Mathew  Carey,  of  Phi. 
ladelphia. 

Don  (Quixote. — It  is  not  generally  known,  that  a 
long  period  intervened  between  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  Don  Quixote.  Cenrates, 
it  is  supposed,  had  no  intention  of  continuing  his 
work — but  finding  that  some  person  had  published  a 
spurious  second  part,  he  felt  indignant;  set  fairly  to 
work,  and  produced  the  second  part,  which  com. 
pletes  tho  story  of  his  hero.  When  young,  I  read 
the  spurious  edition  in  French.  D'Israeli,  who  was 
given  us  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  some  anec. 
dotes  of  the  author  and  his  work,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  spurious  second  part  ;  and  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sumable that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

A  tuccenful  appeal. — Bell,  a  Scotch  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia,  who  flourished  dunng  the  revolutionary 
war,  published  a  number  of  pamphlets,  and  some 
books,  which  he  sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  A  person 
came  into  his  store  one  day,  and  asked  for  a  pam- 
phlet of  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  for  which  Boll 
asked  a  hard  dollar ;  whereas  a  hard  half  a  dollar 
would  have  been  its  full  value.  The  person  was  sur. 
prised  at  the  exorbitant  demand,  to  which  he  made 
some  objection.  Bell  took  the  pamphlet  from  the 
counter,  and  was  about  to  place  it  on  the  shelf,  say. 
ing,  with  a  very  pompous  and  significant  air,  "  Sir, 
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of  the  cottage  ?  I  see  tlicm  not  iliere ;  yet  there 
stands  the  old  clock,  clicking  blithely  and  patiently 
HS  ever.  Tho  voice  and  footsteps  are  cilcnt  of  those 
who  journeyed  up  with  it  to  the  period  of  a  good  old 
age.  A  new  race  has  sprung  up,  long  and  far  re. 
moved  from  the  other ;  and  as  they  too  watch  tl\e 
progress  of  the  old  clock,  their  hours  are  fleetly 
passing  by,  and  time  with  them  will  soon  be  at  a 
close.  How  impressive  then  the  lesson  taught  hy 
that  old  clock,  and  the  simple  inscription  on  its  dial, 
plate ••  Tempu$fugit."  t 


as 
do 


this  book  was  made  for  gentlemen."  This  tickled 
the  vanity  of  the  purchaser,  who,  not  to  lose  his 
claim  to  that  proud  title,  threw  down  the  dollar,  and 
took  up  the  pamphlet. 

•  Manner  and  Matter.^ — Virgil's  celebrated  sen- 
tence, 

"  Graiior  est  virtus  vAnieng  in  coniore  pulcbro." 
applies  to  books  as  well  as  to  human  virtue  and  "  the 
human  face  divine."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
very  elscant  edition  of  a  work  will  make  incompa- 
rably more  impression  on  the  mind,  than  the  same 
work,  ill  printed  and  on  bad  paper.  The  first  time  I 
ever  was  struck  with  this  idea  was  at  the  sight  of  a 
splendid  edition  of  that  delightful  work,  the  Econo. 
my  of  Human  Life,  adorned  with  elegant  engraved 
vignettes  and  tail  pieces ;  a  work,  of  which,  it  is 
true,  I  always  thought  favorably — but  its  beautiful 
morals  made  a  mueh  deeper  impression  on  me,  when 
I  saw  them  in  their  court  dress, «'  in  corpore  pulchro," 
than  when  they  appeared  in  the  dishabille  in  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  them.  The  same 
idea  often  forcibly  struck  me  afterwards — and  on 
consulting  a  lady  of  a  refined  taste,  she  perfectly 
agreed  in  the  theory.  Whether,  however,  it  is  noi 
merely  fancy,  may  perhaps  be  questioned. 

'  Satisfaction.'' — Dean  Swift  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
pompous,  pragmatical  attorney,  on  whom  he  deter 
mined  to  have  satisfaction  by  his  pen.  Accordingly 
he  turned  i^sop's  fable  of  the  apples  and  the  odure 
into  verse — and  when  he  came  to  the  address  of  the 
latter  to  the  former, 

"  How  we  apples  swim," 
he  subjoined — 

■'Thus  at  the  bar,  that  booby  Butt«woriIi, 
Though  half  a  crown  oiitpays  h\a  sweat's  wortli, 
VVJin  kitows  of  law,  nor  text,  nor  niargent, 
CalU  aiingletun  hit  brother  Sergt^ajil." 

Singleton  was  a  first.rate  lawyer,  who  stood 
high  in  Dublin  as  our  Binneys  and  Sergeants 
here. 

Bettsworih,  stung  to  the  quick,  went  very  pom- 
pously to  Swift,  and  holding  out  the  paper,  asked 
him,  with  a  menacing  voice  and  gesture :  "  Sir,  are 
you  the  author  of  this  mfamous  attack  on  me  ?"  *'  Sit 
down,  Sir,"  says  Swift,  very  calmly — ••  Do  not  be 
iiT  a  passion,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  sliort  story. — 
When  I  was  young,  ray  dear  father — heaven  rest 
his  soul ! — seeing  that  I  had  a  tarn  for  scribbling, 
and  fearful  of  the  consequences,  one  day  told  me 
that  he  was  afraid  that  propensity  would  some  time 
or  other  bring  me  into  trouble.  '  And,  my  dear  son,' 
added  he,  '  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice. — 
Should  any  libellous  matter  appear  in  any  newspa. 
per,  and  any  fool  or  knave  call  on  you  to  demand 
whether  or  not  you  are  the  writer — say  no;* — and 
therefore,  Sir,  I  say  no  to  you."  Brits  worth  had 
no  remedy,  and  wont  off  grumbling — saying  Swift 
was  like  one  of  his  own  vile  Yahoos,  besmearing 
people  with  his  filth,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  punish, 
menu 

Cardinal  WoUey. — All  who  know  any  thing  of  his 
history,  know  that  he  was  proud  and  ostentatious, 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  gorgeous  costume,  in 
which  he  piqued  himself  in  outshining  all  the  other 
courtiers  of  Henry  VHl.  One  day,  a  prodigal 
nobleman,  who  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  paid  nobody, 

•  came  into  court  in  a  dress,  the  splendor  of  which 
outshone  that  of  Wolsey,  who  being  piqued,  ad 
dressed  the  noblemen,  and  said,  <'  My  Lord,  it  would 
be  more  commendable  in  you  to  pay  your  debts,  than 
to  lavish  so  much  money  on  your  dress."  "  May  it 
please  your  reverence,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "you 
are  perfectly  right :  I  humbly  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
and  now  make  a  beginning,  to  show  how  I  value  your 
kind  admonition.     My  father  owed  your  deceased  fa- 

.   ther  a  groat  for  a  callus  head  :  here  is  sixpence — let 

'    me  have  the  change." 

Old  Clocks. — 1  love  to  contemplate  an  old  clock 
— one  of  those  relics  of  by.gone  times,  that  come 

..  down  to  us  wrapt  in  veneration — telling  their  tale  of 
simple  yet  touching  interest.  How  erect  and  prim 
it  stands  in  yon  corner,  like  some  faded  specimen  of 
maiden  antiquity  !  Its  face  bears  evident  marks  of 
beauty — of  beauty  decayed,  but  not  obliterated.  It 
ia  plain  it  has  seen  its  best  days,  but  equally  evident 
is  it  that  it  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  day — 
unriTalled  among  its  companions.  How  many  eyes 
have  watched  the  even  tenor  of  its  ways,  as  it  moved 
on  in  the  never-ending  yet  still  beginning  journey  ol 
the  hours.  H«ur8 !  aye,  years  have  gone  by,  since 
that  aged  fDonitor  of  time  first  started  on  its  course. 
And  they  who  sat   out    with  it,  in  the    morning  ofl 

;  life,  whose  motions  were  as  active,  and  whose  prin. 
ciples  of  vitality — if  that  may  be  called  so  which 

•:  animates  a  cluck — were  as  strong — where  are  they  ? 
Do  they  yet  linger  in  the  walks  of  the  village  ?  Can 
they  be  seen  luider  the  old  oak  tree,  or  at  the  door 
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From  Europe. — By  the  packet  ship  Hibernia, 
Cajit.  Wilson,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  we  have  received  our  regular  files  of 
English  papers  up  to  the  day  of  her  sailing.  There 
is  no  news  of  special  importance.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  gradually  becoming  quiet,  and  the  question 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  is  again  said  to  be  on 
the  point  of  being  decided.  In  France,  the  election 
returns  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  Government ; 
but  almost  all  the  opposition  Deputies  of  eminence, 
who  had  lost  their  elections  in  those  places  where 
they  were  first  candidates,  had  subsequently  been 
elected  in  others.  M.  Lafitte  had  been  returned 
from  Rouen,  and  two  other  planes.  Odillon  Parrot 
and  D'lpont  de  TEure  have  also  secured  seats. 

The  Moniteur  contains  the  provisional  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between 
France  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  published  a  letter.  He 
had  not  been  elected  by  any  of  the  Carlist  colleges, 
and  now  declares  that  had  he  been  chosen  he  would 
no:  have  taken  the  oaths. 

In  England  it  is  now  understood  that  Parliament 
will  not  rise  till  the  second  week  in  August.  The 
debates  in  that  body  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  local  questions. 

On  the  complaint  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
printer  and  editor  of  the  London  Morning  Post  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Peers,  for  a  libel 
on  the  Chancellor.  The  printer  had  been  discharg 
ed,  but  Mr.  Biddleston,  the  editor,  was  under  exami- 
nation when  the  last  accounts  came  away. 

Tho  subject  of  Post  Office  reform  had  been  taken 
up,  and  excited  considerable  discussion  in  Parlia. 
ment. 

The  British  government  has  resolved  to  form  a 
new  settlement  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia, 
near  Spencer's  Gulf,  which  contains  a  harbour, 
named  Port  Lincoln,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  con. 
tain  in  its  three  coves  all  the  navy  of  England. — 
Captain  Stuart,  of  the  39th  regiment,  reports  that 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  he  ever  saw  ap- 
proximates on  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  abuta  on  the 
Murray  Rrver,  which  is  navigable  for  large  craft 
for  100  miles  in  an  easterly  direction ;  Kangaroo 
Island  lies  off  the  entrance  oi  the»e  two  gulfs,  and 
abounds  in  salt,  fish,  seals,  kangaroos,  and  posses- 
ses a  good  soil.  The  whole  lies  in  latitude  from  .34 
to36S.  and  in  longitude  E  from  1 3G  to  140.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  establishment  is,  that  all 
the  land  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  is  to  be  ex 
pcnded  in  the  encouragement  uf  agricultural  fami 
lies  to  emigrate.  It  is,  according  to  the  evidence  ot 
several  <ifficers  who  have  examined  it,  a  land  of 
corn,  wine  and  oil. 

Dreadful  Fire  and  Great  Destruction  of  Human 
Life :  fifteen  persons  killed  and  burnt  to  death. 
Oldham,  30th  June. — On  Saturday  morning  last, 
about  two  o'clock,  a  most  dreadful  fire  took  place  at 
the  Union  Mills,  about  a  mile  from  Oldham,  belong, 
ing  to  Mr.  Lea  Birch.  The  cauFe  of  this  great 
calamity  appears  to  have  thus  originated  : — A  ma. 
chine-maker,  whose  lathes,  6lc.  were  turned  by  Mr. 
Birche's  engine,  and  whose  shop  adjoined  the  cotton 
mill,  was  very  busy,  and  was  permitted,  in  conse. 
quence,to  have  the  use  of  the  engine  during  the  night. 
Some  part  of  the  mill.wright  work,  by  which  his 
lathes,  &c.  were  turned,  wanted  oil  or  grease,  and  as 
the   speed    was  great,  the  sbaft.necks  or  bearings 

became  heated,  and  thus  set  fire    to   the  place. 

Although  the  fire.engincs  and  military  wetc 
soon  on  the  spot,  they  were  found  both  to  be 
perfectly  useless,  the  fire  having  in  the  mean  time 
made  such  rapid  progress.  As  to  the  cause  of  such 
waste  of   life,    the   following   may   be    depended 


upon : — A  young  man,  in  rather  an  early  part  of  the 
fire,  by  the  falling  of  some  part  of  ihe  building  and 
machinery,  had  got  entangleH  by  the  tegs,  and  he 
could  not  extricate  him.self.  This  being  seen  ky  the 
bystanders,  excited,  at>  may  be  supposed,  their  feeU 
ingsin  the  highest  degree,  and,  throwing  aside  all  fear 
and  all  prudence,  too,  every  one  seemed  tbreroost  to 
assist  in  saving  tlie  poor  fellow  from  a  roasting  death. 
Wliilst  thus  laudably  employed,  a  wall  unexpected, 
ly  tell,  aud  buried  15  in  the  ruins,  besides  many  oth. 
ers  being  seriously  injured.  At  3  o'clock  on  Satur. 
day,  only  7  bodies  had  been  dug  out;  since  that 
time  7  more  have  been  found — some  presenting  a 
spectacle  too  horrible  to  behold  :  some  without  head, 
others  without  both  head  and  legs,  and  some  with- 
out  either  head,  legs,  or  arms.  But  I  must  drop  a 
narrative  like  this.  The  parties  thus  suddenly 
snatched  away  are  chiefly  young  persons.  The  de- 
struction of  the  property  is  most  complete.  The 
amount  of  damage  has  not  been  ascertained  :  the 
property,  both  machinery  and  buildings,  were  itwur- 
ed,  and  it  is  believed  fully.  There  were  many  handa 
employed,  all  of  whom,  who  have  escaped,  will  have 
to  find  fresh  employers, which}iiie  hands  will  regret, 
inasmuch  as  this  mill  was  by  the  bands  generally 
deemed  a  first  rate  mill  for  the  employed. 

Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  family,  and  suite,  had  left 
Portsmouth  for  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  which 
had  been  hired  for  their  residence.  His  other  atten. 
dants,  160  persons,  had  gone  to  Hamburg. 

The  honest  Spanish  Patriot,  Gen  Mina,  was  com- 
plimented with  a  splendid  dinner  at  the  Albion  tav- 
ern, London,  given  to  him  by  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men,  on  the  29th  ult.  The  full  account  of  tlMs  din. 
ner  occupies  nearly  two  column  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  for  which  wc  have  not  room. 

Ireland,  June  27 — Dreadful  Affray  and  whole- 
sale Slaughter  in  Kerry. — One  of  the  most  san- 
guinary faction  fights  that  ever  disgraced  this  unhappy 
ountry,"  took  place  on  Tuesday  at  the  races  of  Bal. 
iyheag,  13  miles  from  Tralee,  between  two  clans, 
the  Cooleens  and  the  Lawlors,  who  have  been  at 
feud  above  half  a  century,  and  still  defy  both  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  in  taking  vengeance  of  each 
oilier  whenever  opportunity  offers  from  generation 
to  generation.  Rumors  o(  the  intended  fight  having 
been  in  circulation  some  days  previous,  and  infor- 
mation having  been  given  to  ihe  country  magistrnies, 
they  applied  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Tralee, 
for  a  force  suQicient  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  races. 
.\ccord<ngly,  on  the  day  previous,  (Monday)  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  69th  Regiment  with  three  officera 
marched  from  Tralee  barracks  to  Ballyheag,  and  oa 
Tuesday  took  up  a  position  on  the  race-ground,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Cashen,  to  be  ready  to  inter- 
fere on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  expected  riot. — 
The  two  factions  soon  appeared  on  the  ground  in 
great  numbers,  but  remained  quiet  until  the  races 
were  over,  at  3  o'clock.  Then  the  appointed  battle 
began  in  earnest  on  the  river  strand  with  sticks  and 
stones.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  contest 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  savage  and  merci- 
less scenes  he  ever  witnessed  or  could  imagine  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  Christian  country.  The  sol. 
diers  could  do  nothing  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fury 
and  blows  that  raged  on  every  side.  At  least  1,000 
men  were  engaged ;  for  in  addition  to  the  resident 
parties,  iiumbcri'  came  from  miles  around  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict  against  men  whom  they  had 
never  seen  before  ;  all  for  the  pleasure  of  a  fight '. 

Portugal. — By  the  Pike  Packet,  from  Lisbon  on 
the  15th,  and  Oporto  on  the  19th,  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth, which  is  the  bearer  o(  several  passengers, 
both  Carlists  and  Miguelites,  we  have  the  Chronica 
d«  Lisbon  to  the  14th  instant.  In  the  number  of  the 
11th  there  is  a  despatch,  addressed  to  the  Marquess 
de  Saldauha,  relative  to  the  National  Battalions, 
which  rtates,  that  although,  by  the  decree  ot  the 
10th  of  June,  1632,  tbcir  services  were  obligatory 
only  until  the  termination  of  the  civil  contest,  yet 
seeing  the  slate  of  disorganization  consequent  upon 
that  contest,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  na'.ional  guard,  the  -Minister  of  War  fell 
assured  that  these  battalions  would  be  imp'cssed 
wiih  the  necessity  of  maintaining  tlieir  present  or- 
ganization until  a  national  guard,  of  which  iliey 
would  form  apart,  should  be  embodied  :  their  servi- 
ces, in  iho  meantime,  being  restricted  to  reviews, 
religious  and  national  festivities,  and  to  such  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  as  should  be  indicated  by 
special  order  from  the  .Ministcrot  NN'ar.  The  Chro- 
nica of  the  ISih  contains  the  ngulatioiis  approved 
by  the  U»g»;iit  tor  the  goveniiiii'iit  of  the  Society  ot 
Fnn)ary  Instruction,  to  which  wc  yesterday  alluded, 
and  from  which  wc  extract  so  much  as  relates  to  the 
object  of  the  itwtitutioD. 
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it  is  said  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  that  be 
has  already  transacted  more  actual  business  of  the 
University  than  his  predecessor  during  the  whole  of 
this  ofllicial  career. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  in  new  paving 
and  beautifying  their  ancient  cathedral,  found  the 
leaden  coflSn  of  Bishop  Bitten,  who  died  in  1307. 
Near  the  bones  of  the  finger  was  discovered  a  sap- 
phire ring  set  in  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  en. 
graved  a  hand,  with  the  two  fore-fingers  extended 
in  the  atlitode  of  benediction. 

Several  heavy  failures  among  the  houses  engaged 
in  the  gram  trade  have  occurred  in  Glasgow.  Itis 
understood  that  one  of  these  ja  to  a  very  considera- 
ble amount. 

It  is  amusing  to  sec  the  name  of  Joseph  Bona, 
parte  among  the  stewards  for  the  dinner  given  to 
Mina,  who  became  the  idol  of  his  countrymen  in 
consequence  of  his  determined  opposition  to  Joseph's 
pretensions  as  Sovereign.  Who  could  have  antici- 
pated such  a  circumstance  in  1810  ! 

There  are  at  present  living  in  the  small  village  o' 
Heighington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  the 
population  does  not  exceed  400  or  500  souls,  21  in- 
dividuals, whose  united  ages  amount  to  1,977  years. 
The  oldest  is  90,  and  the  youngest  79  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Pea  Green  Hayne  has  been  discharged  from 
he  Insol  vent  Court.  The 'debts  named  in  his  sche. 
dule  amount  to  £20,995.  lie  proved  that  for  many 
years  past  he  had  lived  under  very  prudent  ma- 
nagement, but  the  folly  of  a  former  period  bore  him 
down. 

The  election  for  Edinburgh  took  place  lately, 
when  Mr.  Abcrcombic  was  returned  without  opposi- 
tion. 

A  new  valuation  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
has  juat  been  completed  for  the  county-rate  assess- 
ment. The  town  of  Leeds,  which,  in  1816,  was  as- 
sessed at  £90,00^,  IS  now  valued  at  £190,000,  and 
the  other  large  towns  have  been  proportionately  in- 
creased- 

The  Duke  of  Wellingtonj  it  is  said,  has  expressed 
his  determination  to  adopt  some  strong  measures  to 
check  the  destructive  system  of  credit  hitherto  so 
ruinously  permitted  among  the  students  at  Oxford. 

During  the  past  year,  the  receipts  of  the  Society 
rfor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  •  ecn  ra 
atber  more  than  jC74,000,  the  expenditure  $72,000.. 
The  publications  have  amounted  to  2,152,0§U  in. 
eluding  82,000  Bibles. 

An  explosion  of  601bs.  of  powder  took  place  on 
Friday  week,  at  Dartford  Mills,  by  which  a  man  na. 
raed  Bennett  was  dreadfully  burnt,  and  three  other 
workmen  slightly  wounded.  During  dinner  hour, 
the  workmen  amused  themselves  in  a  meadow  where 
the  steam-engines  were  situated,  when  a  ball  on 
which  some  gravel  had  collected  was  struck  into  the 
milir  and  rolling  under  a  five  tons  stone,  produced 
so  much  friction  as  to  cause  explosion. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  unhappy  gentleman  who  shot  him. 
self,  in  consequence,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  of  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  son  through  a  fall  from  his 
horse  at  Ascot,  had  the  affliction  of  losing  all  his 
sons,  five  in  number,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
remains  of  the  last  were  consigned  to  the  new  ceme- 
tery in  the  Harrow-road,  London- 

The  House  and  estate  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at 
Highwoodhill,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex,  are  at  pre- 
sent on  sale.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  neighborhood  of  Ltondon. 

Lord  Huntingtower  has  set  out  38  gardens  for  the 
labourers  of  Great  Ponton,  and  it  is  his  intention  to 
follow  the  same  laudable  plan  upon  his  estates  in 
other  parishes. — [Stamford  Mercury. J 

The  Vienna  Congreas  closed  its  proceedings  on 
the  12th  instant. 

It  appears  by  the  German  papers,  that  the  English 
Mediterranean  squadron  is  again  making  hostile  de- 
monstrations against  Turkey,  on  the  surface,  but 
Russia  at  the  bottom,  and  that  a  French  fleet  is  has- 
tily fitting  up  to  co-operate. 

Don  Miguel  sailed  from  Cascaes  Bay  for  Genoa 
on  the  6th  instant,  in  the  Stag,  accompanied  by  the 
Nimrod.  Admiral  Napier  gets  £16,000  prize  money 
by  his  gallant  capture  of  the  Miguelite  fleet. 

A  curious  statement  has  been  published  by  one  of 
the  papers  in  Madrid,  respecting  the  number  and  re- 
venues of  the  Spanish  clergy.  From  it,  it  appear* 
that  the  number  of  buildings  appropriated  to  religious 
purposes  throughout  Spain,  is  28,249 ;  thai  that  of 
the  clergy  is  159.322,  and  that  of  the  fnars  and  nuns 
96,878.  The  entire  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  is  calculated  to  be  $50,000,000,  and  of  this 


sum  the  part  consumed  by  them  j»  shown  to  exceed 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  State,  by  some  $8,000,000 

M.  Dupin,   in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at   Paris,   says 
'  I  cannot  conceive    why  the     Eng'ish    should   be, 
reckoned   a  ^ravc  people.     Everywhere  I  go  I  see 
none  but  people  bursting  with  laughter." 

"  Taking  for  Granted,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
upon  which  Miss  Edgeworth  is  at  present  engaged, 
and  which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public.    We 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  looked  for  with 
good  deal  of  interest. 

M.Sismondc,  ihe  historian  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Italian  Republics,  in  publishing  a  History  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  two  volumes,  for  Lardner's 
Bncyclopasdia. 

The  corporation  of  Madrid  ha\e  paid  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Cervantes, 
by  erecting  a  handsome  marhle  tablet  on  the  house 
where  he  resided,  in  the  Calle  de  los  Francos,  and 
which  chances  to  be  that  in  which  Mr.  Scott,  the 
Attachee  to  the  Legation,  at  present  lives. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  has.  it  is  stated,  at  last  sign- 
ed a  formal  act  of  renunciation  of  the  guardianship  of 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  This,  it  appears, 
was  insisted  upon  by  Charles  X.,  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  last  visit  to  Prague,  and  inconsequence  of  her 
marriage.  Notwith«tan'ling  all  that  has  been  said, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mad.  Luchessi 
Palii  is  in  mauvaise  odeur  with  the  rigidly  moral 
doctrinaire*  at  Prague,  where  her  indiscretions  are 
more  deprecated  than  any  other  misfortune  which 
has  bafallen  the  legitimate  cause. 

Ibraham  Patha  at  Nazaretn. — One  of  the  most 
curious  circumstances  that  I  saw  in  Nazareth  was 
Ibraham  Pasha's  visit  to  the  church  of  the  Convent, 
where,  in  a  grotto,  having  a  double  exit  and  under  the 
high  alter,  the  friars  show  the  spot  which  they  call 
iitiat  of  the  incarnation.  He  examined  all  the  church 
with  proper  attention,  and  appeared  much  struck 
ivitn  the  splendid  vestments,  the  gifts  of  European 
sovereigns,  which,  he  said,  far  exceeded  any  thing 
worn  by  the  Moslems.  He  promised  that  the  con- 
vents should  be  treated  with  justice.  This  visit  to 
a  Christian  church  before  he  went  to  the  Mosque  in 
the  town  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfactory  to  some 
rigid  Mahommedans,  but  Ibraham  appeared  not  to 
regard  their  prejudices. — [Letter  from  Damascus.] 

Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
U.  S.  Scm.  Shark,  Marseilles, 
28/A  May,  1834. 
We  started  from  this  place  on  the  16th,  leaving 
the  Delaware,  74.  and  Constitution  frigate  there ; 
but  we  were  doomed  to  make  an  early  return,  by 
having  run  foul  of  the  French  steam  vessel  of  war, 
'*  Rapid,"  in  what  we  considered  a  shamefully  care, 
less  manner ;  or  what  is  worse,  intentionally.  Had 
she  detigned  the  encounter,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  more  effectually  than  it  was,  or  more  damage 
inflicted  upon  us.  We  had  beaten  out  the  Bay  of 
Toulon,  and  were  about  doubling  the  Cape  which 
forms  the  Bay,  and  this  steamboat  was  going  in  ;  of 
course  before  the  wind.  She  had  therefore  the  choice 
to  pass  astern  of  us ;  or  if  a  contact  was  probable,  to 
stop  her  wheels  and  let  us  pass  sufHciently  ahead  to 
be  entirely  free  of  collision.  The  Rapid  continued 
I o  approach  us,  and  rapidly  too;  for  she  had  full 
steam  on,  besides  the  power  of  the  wind  and  sea 
forcing  her  towards  us  ;  and  evinced  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  her  Commander  to  pass  ahead  of  us,  of 
which,  when  we  were  aware,  it  was  teo  late  to  tack, 
because  we  would  have  luffed  directly  into  his  ves. 
sel,  and  given  plausible  appearances  of  intentional 
contact  on  our  part.  We  therefore  pursued  the  only 
course  left,  by  keeping  away,  though  on  a  lee  shore, 
and  were  using  our  utmost  efforts  to  avoid  her,  when 
«he  finally  struck  us ;  carried  away  our  flying-jib 
boom  and  rigging  attached  ;  then  dropping  astern, 
she  struck  our  fore-chains,  being  thrown  upon  us  by 
a  heavy  sea,  and  carried  away  the  main  rail,  besides 
injuring  the  channels  and  altering  the  shape  of  our 
bulwarks  there.  With  the  next  sea  she  was  thrown 
upoH  our  main  chains,  and  did  nearly  the  same  mis- 
chief there.  Having  thus  done  us  all  the  harm  he 
could,  he  began  to  retrograde  with  the  paddles  of  his 
(too  well  known  to  us)  Rap^l,  and  was  soon  clear 
of  us:  he  would  not  even  burst  his  biiler  for  our 
satisfaction,  and  took  good  care  to  injure  his  vessel 
as  little  as  possible.  What  manifested  mostly  a  ma- 
licious intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commander  of 
the  steamboat,  was  his  Dot  stopping  her  wheels  until 
after  she  struck  ;  when  he  must  have  known  a  short 
time  before  the  meeting,  that  such  was  inevitable. 
NVe  made  the  best  of  our  way  back,  and  with  the  as. 
sistance  of  all  the  Delaware's  mechanics,  we  were 
soon  refitted,  (such  a  vessel  as  that,  is  a  little  world 


to  ours,)  and  we  finally  got  away  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  18th.  Any  person  the  least  gifted  with  bis  senses, 
on  viewing  the  damage  done  to  the  two  vessels  in 
the  encounter,  and  the  situation  of  these  damages, 
cannot  but  decide  that  the  Shark  was  not  in  the  least 
to  blame ;  yet  this  modest,  unretiring  Frenchman 
when  called  upon,  ascribed  with  perfect  non-chal- 
ance,  all  the  blame  to  us.     Yours,  S.  H.  K. 


[From  the  Barbadian  of  bth  July.] 
From  the  West  Indies. — On  the  Ist  of  August 
will  commence  the  grand  experiment  of  releasing 
the  black  population  of  the  entire  British  islands 
from  slavery.  The  result  of  a  few  ye^rs  will  go 
far  to  test  the  experiment  of  their  capacity  for  self, 
government  and  self  reliance.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  it  may  be  successful,  for  although  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  St.  Domingo  emancipation  are  worse 
than  doubtful,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  certain  conse. 
quence  that  they  Anay  not  be  more  felicitous  in  the 
British  Islands. 

The  qualifications  of  the  British  act  ot  Parliament 
for  the  liberation  of  slaves  we  are  not  particularly 
informed  of.  One  of  its  provisions,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship 
or  semi-servi'.ude,  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  upon  them  is  taken  away  from  the  inas* 
ter  and  conferred  upon  the  Magiatrater.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  the  Barbadian  of  the  29th  June  re- 
marks : — "  Near  as  the  Ist  of  August  is,  we  thinl 
that  proprietors  would  rejoice  at  this  plan  being  at 
once  the  law — but  with  the  slaves  generally  we  ap- 
prehend the  alteration  is  unpalatable.  They  seem 
to  dread  this  change  of  authority.  We  have  heard 
jof  one  respectable  proprietor  having  explained  to 
the  slaves  nnder  his  charge  the  approaching  change 
[of  system  ;  and  on  his  proposing  to  them  to  give  up 
at  once  the  power  of  punishing  them  himself,  and 
referring  to  them,  they  one  and  all  expressed 
their  aversion  to  being  complained  of  before  a  ma. 
gistrate,  and  begged  him  to  continue  to  exercise  his 
own  authority,  and  to  punish  them  in  his  own  way 
if  they  offended.  The  time  is  coming  when  jusf 
lice — tardy  justice,  will  be  done  to  the  general  cha- 
racter  of  the  slave  proprietors." 

In  Antigua,  the  eventful  first  of  August  has  been 
set  apart  by  a  Proclamation  for  solemn  religious  ob> 
serrance,  in  commemmoration  of  the  unqualified 
freedom  of  the  <ilave8  which  then  commences.  The 
legislature  of  that  Island  convened  on  the  6th  June, 
and  the  bill  that  had  been  passed  for  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  alawi^  population  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor  on  the  14th  ot  the  month. 


SUJHMARY. 

Harvard  Unitteraity. — The  President  of  this  in. 
stitution  has  submitted  a  report  of  its  recent  difBcul- 
ties  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  convened  at  the  Coun. 
cil  Chamber,  in  Boston,  and  the  report  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Levi  Ltnceln,  B.  T.  Pickman,  A.  H.  Everett,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  Codman.  This  committee  will  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  in  September. 

University  of  Virginia. — Charlottftvillt,  (Va.) 
July  25. — The  session  of  the  University  closed  on 
Saturday  last.  A  large  and  intelligent  audience  at- 
tended  the  exercises  of  the  public  day.  Three  very 
handsome  essays  were  read  by  Mr.  Young  of  Rich, 
mond,  Mr.  Mmor  of  Louisa,  and  Mr.  Holeman  of 
Fluvannah  ;  three  eloquent  orations,  the  finest  we 
ever  heard  on  a  similar  occasion,  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Frazier  of  Augusta,  Mr.  B.  F.  Minor  of  Albe- 
marle, and  Mr.  Lindsey  of  Miss.  They  were  all  in 
the  happiest  style — but  we  have  no  space  nor  tongue 
for  eulogy — suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  the  beat  ef. 
fusions  of  the  kind  we  ever  listened  to.  Various 
gentlemen  received  houors  (dearly  earned  and  rich, 
ly  merited.) 

This  noble  institution  is  now  in  a  most  floarishing 
condition.  Governed  by  able  Professors,  who  pos. 
ess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  capacity  of  stimala. 
ting  others  to  the  acquisition  of  soience,  it  cannot 
fail,  while  conducted  on  the  same  wise  and  liberal 
system,  which  has  heretofore  characterized  it,  to 
bestow  incalculable  blessings  on  our  country.  Year- 
ly, it  will  return,  as  it  has  just  done,  to  the  bosom  of 
society,  many  a  bright  ornament — many  a  chival. 
rous  and  devoted  patriot. 

Mr.  Madison  recently  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Visiters,  whfch  has  been  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Esq.  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  Esq.  has  been  made  Rector — vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Madison.  Dr.  Warner,  of  Balti. 
more,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  who  has  been  for  several  years  coa. 
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nected  with  the  Summer  School,  in  that  city,  has 
been  elected  by  the  Visiters,  Professor  of  Pbysiolo. 
gy,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery,  in  the  place  of  Dr>  John- 
son, resigned. 

Mr.  CukT  has  arrived  at  his  residence  at  Ash- 
land, Ky.  in  improved  health  and  spirits. 

At  Lexington,  Ky.  on  the  36tb  ult.  funeral  honors 
to  the  departed  Lafayette  were  paid,  and  a  Ealo* 
gy  on  his  liie  and  character  was  delivered  by  Henry 
Clay,  Jr.  It  was  pronounced  in  presence  of  more 
than  five  thousand  spectators,  and  the  papers  speak 
of  it  as  an  impreBsive  and  eloquent  production. 

Detroit. — A  Detroit  paper  just  received  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  several  sudden  deaths  in  that 
place,  caused,  as  the  editor  believes,  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather  and  the  imprudent  use  of  cold 
water ;  and  this  paper  takes  occasion  to  notice  and 
contradict  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of 
the  existence  of  cholera  in  Detroit.  There  is,  it 
says,  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  such  reports- 

A  Floating  Village ! — The  Steam  Boat  North 
America,  Capt.  Hoyt,  arrived  here  on  Tuesday 
Evening,  from  New  York  with  six  hundred  Pauen- 
gera !  A  few  more  such  boats  would  empty  the 
commercial  Emporium.  With  such  a  steamboat  as 
the  North  America  running  for  fifty  cent*,  it  is  so 
much  cheaper  to  travel,  that  People  cannot  afford 
to  stay  at  home — [Alb.  Eve.  Jour.] 
NEW   GOLD  COIN. 

Treasury  Department,  Aug.  2. 

The  annexed  letter  will  enable  the  public  readily 
to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  coins. 

As  the  date  could  not,  by  law,  be  altered,  but  the 
cap  and  motto  might  be  legally  omitted,  and  would 
serve  plainly  to  distinguish  the  new  impression,  that 
course  has  been  adopted  at  the  mint  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year,  when  the  motto  will 
probably  be  restored,  and  the  date  of  the  new  year, 
instead  of  the  omission  of  the  motto,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  change  in  the  coin. 

Mint  OF  THE  United  States,  > 
Philadelphia,  Ut  Aug.  1834.    \ 

Sir: — I  have  (be  honor  to  inform  the  Department, 
that  the  coinage  of  Gold,  according  to  the  new  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver,  commenced  this  morning,  being  the 
earliest  day  permitted  ity  tbe  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  making  this  communication,  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  recur  to  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  new 
^td  coins  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  for 
mer  issues.     They  are  the  following: 

On  the  face,  the  new  coins  will  be   readily  distin 
guished  by  a  bead  of  Liberty  disencumbered  of  a 
cap. 

On  the  reverse,  the  surplus  motto  **  E  Pluribus 
UniuD,"  which  for  many  years  has  occupied  a  por 
tion  et  the  disk  above  the  figure  of  the  Eagle,  is  now 
omitted. 

These  changes,  independently  of  the  facility  to  be 
derived  from  them,  in  distinguishing  the  future  from 
the  past  emissions  of  our  cold  coins,  are  recommend 
ed  bjr  a  nearer  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  as  well  by  the  rules  of  taste  and  classic  author 
ity.  The  views  in  these  respects,  presented  in  my 
communications  of  the  9th  ult.  having  met  your  ap- 
probation, will,  I  doubt  Dot,  be  sustained  by  the 
jodf  ment  of  the  public. 

Id  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  motto  above  re 

-  ferred  to,  the  same  improvement  was  introduced  in 

the  quarter  dollar  in   1831,  the  subject   having,  by 

I  communication  of  the  39th  January  of  that  year,  been 

-'  submitted  to  the  President,  through  the  Department, 

and  approved. 

The  Eagle  of  the  former  iaeues  weighs  270  grains, 
the  Half  Eagle  135  grains,  and  the  Quarter  67  1-2 
grains.  The  Eagle  under  the  present  law,  will 
.  v«igh  358  grains,  the  Hall  Eagle  139  grains,  and 
the  Quarter  64  1-3  grains.  These  weights  are  recit- 
ed  because  desirable  to  be  kept  in  mind,  rather  than 
as  affording  a  farther  criterion  ot  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  coins — since  an  inspection,  much 
more  cursory  than  that  of  weighing,  will  distinguish 
them  by  the  preceding  characteristics. 

The  Eagle  and  Half  Eagle  of  the  new  coinage 
will  be  less  in  diameter  tiian  those  of  the  former 
emissions,  and  that  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
diminution  of  weight  would  indicate.  This,  how, 
ever,  though  a  decided  amendment  of  our  cohuge 
is  of  less  value  as  a  distinctive  mark,  since  the  com- 
parison would  requir  the  presence  of  coin  of  both 
classes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Samuel  Moohe, 

Director  of  the  Mint 

Hod.  Lbvi  Woodbitbt,  

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Henry  Gahn,  Esq.,  Swedish  consul  at  this  port, 
was  found  dead  in  his  chamber  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  body  was  sitting,  and  leaning  upon  a  uble. — 
The  death  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  fit.  Mr. 
Gahn  was  about  sixty  five  years  of  age,  and  much 
esteemed. 

Western  Marine. — The  fine  new  brig  Illinois,  ar 
rived  a  short  time  since  at  Chicago.  This  vessel 
will  carry  250  tons,  and  is  intended  as  a  packet  be. 
tween  Btiffalo  and  Chicago. — [Courier.] 

Thomas  Moon,  a  waiter  at  Congress  Hall,  Sara- 
toga, died  suddenly  on  Saturday  last,  by  drinking 
cold  water.  He  left  a  large  family  in  dependant  cir- 
cumstances— and  as  soon  aa  the  fact  became  known, 
a  purse  of  $330  was  made  up  for  their  relief  by  the 
people  at  the  Hall. 

Montreal,  July  29th. — The  hopes  generally  en- 
tertained  at  the  end  of  last  week  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  prevailing  malady,  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  a  serious  increase  of  mortality  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday  and  yesterday,  which  deprived  us  of 
several  roost  valued  and  estimable  members  oi  the 
community.  We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state, 
that  a  most  favorable  change  in  the  general  health 
has  manifested  itself  to  day,  fewer  cases,  and  those 
of  a  less  severe  description,  having  been  seen  by  our 
leading  physicians  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  17th  of  July 
makes  a  favorable  report  of  the  health  of  that  city — 
The  weather  had  been  warm,  but  good  health  pro- 
vailed.  The  Bulletin  concludes  its  paragraph  with 
the  following  statement,  to  the  truth  of  which  the 
editor  testifies  from. his  own  personal  observation: — 

"  There  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the 
health  of  the  people,  an  abuse,  which  has  been  too 
long  suffered  to  exist.  If  it  should  be  told  abroad 
that  in  New  Orleans  the  water  was  taken  up  from 
the  Gutters  and  sold  to  the  citizens  to  drink,  it  would 
not  be  believed,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  We  have  seen 
water  sellers  filling  their  casks  from  the  gutters  of 
canal  street.  The  water  of  the  river  is  filthy  almost 
beyond  endurance,  but  with  the  addition  it  receives 
by  washing  over  the  rotten  offals  and  other  nuisances 
deposited    in    gutters,  it   must  be   little  less  than 

poison."  :  :      . 

Balloon  Ascensions.— ["^'"^  feats  of  aeronautic 
daring  have  become  quite  numerous  of  late  in  this 
country  :  several  Americans  having  taken  up  the 
business  with  all  the  spirit,  and  we  may  say  with  all 
the  success,  of  the  most  accomplished  foreigners. — 
The  mail  of  Saturday  brought  us  accounts  of  two  as- 
censions,— one  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Ash,  and  the 
other  at  Boston  by  C.  F.  Durant,  E^q.  of  Jersey  City. 

The  account  of  the  ascension  of  the  latter,  as  given 
by  himself,  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  is,  from  the 
singular  intrepidity  displayed  by  Mr.  Durant,  unuso. 
ally  interesting.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Morning  Papers : 

Gxntlembn:  At  5  hours  50  minutes,  by  my  time, 
I  arose  clear  of  the  Amphitheatre,  with  barely  suffi- 
cient buoyancy  to  keep  the  balloon  in  a  horizontal 
position,  until  passing  over  the  common,  1  threw  over 
two  bags  of  sand  ballast,  when  the  ascending  power 
increased  and  the  balloon  rose  finely,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  I  judged  of  30  or  40  degrees 
This  gradual  ascent  continued  until  9  minutes  past 
6  when  the  barometer  fell  to  33:22.  The  view  now 
t>nd  a  few  minutes  previous  was  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  I  ever  beheld.  On  one  side  the  vast 
ocean,  with  hundreds  of  vessels  for  muiy  miles  round. 
The  ocean  presented  an  almost  unbroken  surface, 
covered  apparently  with  a  light  mist  or  fog,  and  the 
sun  striking  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  gave  them  much 
the  appearance  of  feathers  floating  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  pond.  I  could  perceive  in  the  wake  ol 
those  nearly  beneath  me,  a  difference  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  water,  cajised  by  their  motion ;  it  was 
very  perceptible  in  the  wake  of  a  steamboat  which 
I  passed  near  Nahant;  it  had  much  the  appearance 
of  heavy  lines  in  engraving,  divert^ing  at  or  near 
right  angles  from  the  ground  work.  This  gave  me 
an  idea  of  their  course  and  probable  wind,  which  I 
judged  was  more  favorable  to  reach  Cape  Ann.  I 
descended  very  slow  to  ascertain  at  what  height  the 
wind  would  haul,  yet^erceiving  no  sensible  differ- 
ence until  on$.e^Sth  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean ; 
here,  by  ranging  with  a  schooner  which  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  was  ahead  of  me,  standing  out  under 
a  heavy  press  of  sail,  though  now  she  had  fallen  m  the 
rear,  I  could  perceive  from  her  that  my  course  within 
one  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean  would  strike  the 
eastern  point  of  Cape  Aim — but  iv  was  impossible  to 
k«ej  the  haHoon'withiajhat'^ttmce  of  the  surface 


I  without  a  great  expenditure  of  ballast  or  striking  the 
I  water,  or  soaring  above  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
I  upper  and  more  westerly  current,  which  would  have 
carried  me  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ann  ;  therefore 
I  resolved  on  letting  go  both  anchors  to  trail  in  the 
!  water.     They  struck  at  Shrs.  30m.  with  3  or  4001b. 
lef  cable,   a  few  miles  beyond  Nahant,   though  the 
;  aerostat  was  moving  with  such  velocity  as  to  prevent 
the  anchors  sinking  more  than  10  or  15  feet  from  the 
[surface,  and  indeed   the  velocity  frequently  caused 
I  them  to  skip  over  the  surface.     This  gave  the  b%l. 
loun  an  undulating  motion,  sometimes  2  or  300  feet 
high,  and  sometimes  barely  touching  the  water ;  by 
this  means  I  was  enabled  to  secure  ail  the   advan- 
tages of  the  wind,  and  was  making  a  straight  course 
for  the  Cape,  when  a  heavy  flaw  of  wind  struck  the 
balloon  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  in  a  horixoatal 
line  with  the  car,  which  struck  the  ocean  and  filled 
with  water. 

My  car  being  of  open  wicker  work,  I  judged  by 
throwing  out  some  of  the  ballast  the  water  would 
run  out,  and  I  should  be  enabled  to  rise  clear,  but  it 
was  drawn  with  such  force  that  the  water  could  not 
run  out.  This  occurred  at  6h.  37in.  and  left  me  par- 
tially immersed  in  water.  Judging  it  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  continne  as  far  as  Cape  Ann  in  that 
situation,  and  seeing  a  sloop  to  the  leeward  of  roe, 
and  within  a  quartc  of  a  mile  from  the  course  I  was 
taking,  I  judged  by  retarding  its  progress  as  much 
as  possible,  she  would  be  able  to  intersect  the  line  I 
was  making,  and  arrest  the  balloon ;  but,  instead  of 
bearing  down  with  the  sloop,  the  small  boat  was 
manned,  and  before  they  could  intersect  my  course, 
I  was  a  mile  beyond  them. 

A  sheet,  which  I  carry  to  fold  the  balloon,  and 
my  flag  I  had  spread  as  much  pessible  across  the  car 
to  retard  my  progreas  for  this  boat.  This  simk  me 
to  the  waist  in  water,  and  materially  increased  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  reaching  the  cape.  At 
this  time  a  schooner  at  the  eastward  was  bearing 
;down,  and  my  car  being  so  far  in  the  water,  she  came 
!up  with  me  at  7  o'clock.  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
'  with  the  captain,  requesting  he  would  pass  me  close 
I  under  my  lee  and  throw  a  line.  I  saw  a  man  attempt^ 
ing  to  throw  a  dipsy  line,  asd  told  them  it  would  not 
hold  me,  when  they  caught  up  a  very  stout  line 
I  which  I  made  fast  to  the  car.  This  line  proved  to 
'be  the  halliards,  and  the  schooner  on  the  wind,  with 
Ith*  force  of  the  wiad  on  my  balloon,  and  the  line 
'drawing  from  mast  head,  carried  me  up  30  feet,  when 
'  I  descended  with  such  velocity  as  to  be  fot  the  first 
jtime  completely  immersed  in  water. 

A  second  time  I  was  carried  up  in  like  manner, 
'and  when  about  300  feet  high,  a  flaw  of  wind  up- 
turned the  balloon  so  as  to  exhaust  the  gas  in  an  in. 
jstant.  In  falling,  I  was  under  water  half  a  minute, 
though  I  had  on  a  gum  elastic  life  preserver,  which 
Mr.  Dorr  of  the  Roxbury  factory,  had  tlie  kindness 
to  lend  me-  Yet  I  was  so  entangled  with  the  cords, 
that  thirty  seconds  elapsed  before  I  could  extricate 
myself  and  come  to  the  sorface,  where  I  was  com- 
fortably resting  myself  on  the  hfe  preserver,  when 
Captain  Spanlding,  of  the  schooner  Miner,  of 
Thomaston,  came  to  me  in  a  small  boat  and  took  roe 
and  the  erostat  on  board.  With  so  much  fatigue, 
and  having  tasted  nothing  but  water  since  breakfast, 
you  may  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  I  felt  much  re- 
lief  in  my  new  quarters- 

I  was  shown  every  attention  by  Capt.  Spaulding, 
who  gave  me  clothes  to  shift,  and  soon  prepared  me 
tea,  which  I  partook  of  with  a  fine  appetite.  I  rested 
well  on  board,  and  this  morning,  on  arriving  in  the 
harbor.  Captain  Spaulding  had  breakfast  prepared, 
which,  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Partridge,  a  pas- 
senger,  and  Capt.  Spaulding,  I  partook  of  in  fine 
cheer,  and  arrived  at  my  lodgings,  Tremont  House, 
at  half  past  9,  enjoying  my  usual  good  health  and 
spirit;.  I  feel  under  many  obligations  to  the  citizens 
generally  for  their  kind  aueniions,  and  to  the  gentle- 
men  who  kindly  assisted  me  to  fill  the  balloon.  In 
consequence  of  the  violent  wind,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  rabbit  and  parachute,  which  would 
have  been  very  cumbrous.  When  over  Boston,  I 
found  my  barometer  half  way  through  the  car,  the 
ring  by  which  I  suspended  it  having  broken  off;  and 
while  attaching  a  cord  a  few  inches  from  the  top,  I 
broke  the  thermometer.  This  left  me  nothing  but 
the  barometer,  which,  at  starting,  stood  20  01 — ther. 
77  deg. ;  at  6h.  Im.  Bar.  24  2 ;  at  6h.  5m.  2?  52  ;  at 
6h.  9m.  33  32. 

The  balloon  is  much  injured,  and  if  it  can  be  r*. 
paired,   it  must  require  two  weeks.     I  shall  ascer- 
tain in  a  few  days;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  I  shall  be 
ready  and  willing  in  three  weeks  to  make  another 
I  ascension  for  a  liberal  Boston  public. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  F.  DuiutNT. 

Tremont  Houte,      ) 


Boston,  Aug.  1,  1834. 
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AI9IERICAN  RAII4ROAO  JOURNAL,  AND 


[For  the  New  York  American.] 

DESCRIPl'ION    OP  THE  GRAND   PAWNEE  VILLAGE. 

(CoBtinue«l  from  page  3G7  ) 

Immediately  after  our  wild  welcome  by  the  diiferem 
Pawnee  chiefs,  we  started  onward  for  the  village.  Ii 
appeared  as  if  every  man,  woman  and  child  had  look, 
ed  upon  the  day  of  our  arrival  as  one  of  jubilee  ;  the 
boys  had  thrown  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
temales  had  abandoned  their  drudgery,  and  the:  old 
had  ceased  their  songs  oi   former  victories,  to 

'.tiitthemselvesupfor  the  festival ;  and  now  that  the 
«ception  was  over,  and  all  the  requisite  awe  of 
.neimationhad  been  impressed  upon  us,  they  threw 
aside  the  stern,  unbending  character  of  the  Indian 
warrior,  and  pressed  around  us  as  we  rode  along, 
witll  ail  the  kind  hospitality  of  hosts,  ic  receiving 
their  most  welcome  guests. 

In  different  directions,  small  bands  of  the  young 
men  would  amuse  themselves  by  dashing  around  the 
party  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses,  and  attempt- 
ing 10  oust  each  other  from  their  saddles  by  the  vio- 
lent collision  of  their  animals..  Occasionally  a  few 
would  start  otf  in  a  race  across  the  plain,  exerting 
heir  utmost  skill  to  outstrip  their  competitors,  and 
endeavoring  by  whooping  and  screaming,  and  by 
claiiering  their  arms  in  the  ears  of  their  frighted 
steeds,  to  excite  them  even  beyond  the  mad  rate  at 
which  they  were  then  sweeping  over  the  prairie. 

Others  of  the  young  men  hung  around  the  party, 
making  their  remarks  concerning  its  different  mem- 
bers, and  occasionally  exciting  loud  peals  of  laughter 
from  their  cotnrades.  which,  however,  were  frc 
qucnijy  cut  short  by  a  stern  word  from  one  of  the 
chiefs. 

The  whole  road,  from  the  plain  to  the  village,  was 
lined  with  women  and  children,  who  had  not  dared  to 
approach  during  the  formalities  of  our  reception,  but 
who  now  ail  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon 
so  unwonted  a  sight  as  that  of  a  white  stranger  en 
tering  freely  into  their  village;  and  all  anxious  to 
gratify  that  curiosity  which  is  peculiarly  strong  in 
the  bosom  of  an  Indian,  more  especially  if  that  Indian 
b«  a  female. 

They  were  ncdrly  all  mounted  upon  the  backs  of 
the  little  stiff  iiianed  drndge  horses  of  the  village, 
soRietiines  singly,  but  generally  in  clusters  of  two 
and  three. 

In  particular,  one  wilted,  gray  headed  old  squaw, 
with  a  family  of  four  children  under  her  charge,  at- 
tracted our  attention.  She  was  mounted  upon  a  lit- 
tle wall. eyed,  cresm.colored  poney,  with  a  roach 
mane  and  a  bob-tail.  There  was  a  lurking  devil 
looking  out  of  his  half-closed  eye,  the  very  antipo 
dea  of  his  rider,  who  sat  upon  his  back  like  the 
picture  of  patience.  Her  charge  she  had  ar. 
ranged  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  a  person 
in  her  situation.  One  little  fellow,  whose  two  eyes 
gleamed  like  sparks  of  fire  from  beneath  the  long 
tangled  hair,  which  nearly^  covered  his  face,  wac 
striding  almost  upon  the  neck  of  the  horse,  srmed 
with  a  heavy  Indian  whip ;  one  little  one  was  dozing 
in  her  arms,  another  was  clinging  tightly  to  her 
back,  and  the  face  of  a  fourth,  like  the  head  of  a  ra- 
lerpillar,  just  ready  to  emerge  from  a  cocoon, 
waa  peering  Irom  the  mouth  of  a  leather  bag,  which 
was  lashed  between  her  stioulders. 

Kut  though  the  old  lady  thus  scrupulously  divided 
the  burden  with  her  steed,  he  seemed  tar  from  satis- 
fied with  his  situation,  and  at  last  determined  in 
good  earnest  to  rid  himself  of  his  incumbrance. 

Tossing  his  head  in  the  air,  be  cuminenced  waltz. 
ing  and  capering  around  upon  his  hiad  feet,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  old  squaw,  who,  reach- 
ing out  both  hands,  clung  with  might  and  main  to 
the  high  pommel  of  the  Indian  pack  saddle,  while 
two  of  (he  children,  left  to  their  own  guidance,  like 
so  many  monkeys,  clung  around  the  body  of  their 
prot«ctress. 

The  horse,  finding  that  the  first  experiment 
had  nut  succeeded  to  his  satiai'action,  altered  his 
plan  of  action,  and  planting  his  fore  feet  firmly  upon 
the  sod,  in  the  next  instant  he  flourished  his  heels  as 
high  in  the  air  as  his  head  was  the  moment  before  ; 
but  atill  hia  rider  continued  to  cling  desperately  to 
the  saddle,  making  use  of  every  expression  of  Indian 
objurgation  and  soothing,  in  a  vain  appeal  to  the  sen 
sibililiea  of  the  restive  animal,  who  still  continued 
his  capers,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  naked  little 
elf  who  was  perched  upon  his  neck,  evidently  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  mutiny  by  a  sudden  switch  of  his 
whip,  and  occasionally  casting  back  hia  sly  laugh- 
ing black  eye  upon  the  old  lady  and  her  brood, 
who  were  screaming  and  chattering  behind. 

At  last  the  animal  finding  that  no  physical  force 
of  his  could  free  his  back  from  the  burden,  and  com. 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leas  time  he  spent  in 
accomplishing  hia  journey  the  shorter  would  be  his 


ordeal,  he  started  off  at  a  full  gallop  for  the  village, 
and  we  caught  ourdast  glimpse  of  him  as  he  dashed 
between  the  lodges  of  the  town,  urged  on  by  the  lash 
of  his  imp-like  little  rider.  ; 

When  the  party  had  once  commenced  its  march, 
it  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  point  of  des. 
tination  ;  for  though  the  Indians  ciowded  forward  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  gazing  upon  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  whites,  they  yet  remained  at 
such  a  dixtance  as  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  their  pro 
gress. 

This  rule  of  etiquette  was,  however,  occasionally 
transgressed,  by  the  troops  of  untrimmed,  goblin- 
looking  little  urchins  who  hung  upon  the  heels  of 
the  party,  crowding  in  droves  around  the  baggage- 
wagons,  and  gazing  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and 
wild  delight  upon  the  wearied  movements  of  the 
oxen,  who,  with  lolling  tongues  and  reeling  steps, 
were  almost  inch  by  inch  winning  their  way  to  the 
village. 

Several  times  when  a  circle  of  little  curious  faces, 
anxious  to  see,  but  ready  to  run,  had  formed  around 
the  team,  a  sharp,  ehriU  scream  from  some  more 
mischevious  of  the  gang,  would  in  an  instant  dis- 
perse  all  their  rallied  courage,  and  send  them  scam- 
pering at  tull  speed  over  the  prairie. 

Another  grand  object  of  attraction  was  a  negro 
belonging  to  the  party,  who  trudged  on  in  front,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rabble  crowd  of  women  and  children. 
From  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival  he  had  been  an 
object  of  intense  curiosity,  and  had  been  gazed  at 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  astonish meui  by  the  whole 
nation. 

But  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  familiarity  breeds 
contemp',"  and  in  this  case  it   waa  verified,  for,  by 
degrees,  the  circle  which   formed  around    him  at  a 
respectlul  distance,    became   more  and  more   com- 
pressed.    It  was   in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  rid 
himself  of    their   company ;  they    swarmed    around 
him  like  ants — if  he  quickened  his  pace,  they  did 
the  same;  if  he    lingered  along,    they   were  equally 
slow  ;  and  if  he  turned  upon  them,  they  scattered  in 
every  direction  ;  but  after  a  while  even    this   wore 
off,  and  they  finally  hemmed  him  in  so  that  it  was  al- 
Imost  impossible  10  move  for  the  crowd.     When  they 
!had  thus  closed  upon  him,  the  lurking  spirit  of  de- 
'vihry  began  to  show  itself;  they  tugged  st  his  coat 
(ail,  they  pulled  his  pantaloons,  and  they  jostled  him 
juntil  the  perspiration,  the  effect  of  fear    and  his  ex- 
iCriions,  poured  in  streams  down  his  face.    At  length 
jone  toothless  gray  headed  old  croiie.attracted  by  the 
I  glistening  appearance  of  a  black  leather  cap,  which 
I  was  mounted  upon  his  head,  made  a  violent  snatch, 
jand  seized  hold  of  it ;  a   hot   scramble   then  «nsued 
I  for  the  possession,  which,  after  much  derangement 
|io  the  wardrobe  of  the  negro,  and   much  detriment 
'to  the   hides   of  the   Indians,  was   obtained  by  the 
I  rightful  owner,  who  had  no  sooner  regained  liis  pro. 
jperty,  than  he  opened  his  shirt,  and  placing  it  next 
jhis  bosom  ;  he  buttoned   his  coat  over  it  up  to  the 
jchin,  evincing  his  respect  to  the  nation  by  perform- 
jingthe  rest  of  thejourny  uncowrtJ.     lie  was  after 
wards    known   among   the    Indians  by  the  title    of 
i(VVah.8ah-be,)the  Black  Bear- 

The  Pawnee  village  is  eiuiate  in  the  open  prairie, 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of  hills,  and  wiihi.i  about 
fifty  yards  of  the  Platte  river,  which  at  this  place  is 
is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  is  very  shallow,  be- 
ing constantly  forded  by  the  squaws,  who  visit  the 
diffeient  islands,  and  obtain  from  them  the  only  fuel 
and  building  material  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  lodges  in  the  town  are  numerous  and  built 
close  together,  without  the  least  regard  to  rcgulari- 
ly  ;  they  are  hemispherical  in  their  shape,  and  arc 
covered  with  earth  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet ; 
they  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
some  of  them  arc  nearly  ninety  feet  in  diameter;  tfie 
large  circiilar  or  domelike  roofs  o(  the  buildings  .ire 
supported  from  the  interior  by  piliurs  formed  from 
the  upright  trunks  of  trees,  and  large  berths,  or 
cribs,  for  sleeping,  are  ranged  around  the  interior, 
against  the  wall  of  the  buildipg. 

In  the  centre,  a  hole  is  dug  to  contain  the  fire,  the 
smoke  of  which  is  permitted  t6  eddy  through  the 
building  and  escape  at  its  leisure  through  a  small 
iiole  in  the  roof,  which  forms  the  chimney,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  let  in  the  only  light  which 
reaches  the  interior  of  the  lodge. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood,  several  tami- 
lies  congregate  together  in  the  same  lodge,  and  are 
seen  throughout  the  whole  day,  lounging  and  sleep- 
ing before  the  fire,  or  gorging  themselves  from  the 
large  kettle  filled  with  buffalo  flesh,  which  is  per- 
petually over  the  fire. 

Upon  entering  the  village,  we  found  the  tops  ol 
the    lodges  completely  covered   with  women   and 


children,  whilst  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chiei^sdwel. 
ling  was  equally  crowded.  When  we  reached  the 
front,  the  Chief,  who  had  ridden  in  advance  of  the 
party,  stepped  from  the  dark  passage  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  his  abode,  to  meet  us.  He  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  robe  of  white  wolfskin,  upon 
which  was  painted  an  hieroglyphic  account  of  ail 
the  achievements  he  had  ever  perfortned  in  his  diffe- 
rent war  parties.     Upon  the  approach  of  Mr.  E , 

he  advanced  towards  him,  and  taking  the  robe  from 
his  own  shoulderfe,  presented  it  to  him,  requesting 
him  (through  the  Interpreter)  to  keep  it  for  his  sake. 
He  then  ushered  the  party  into  his  dwelling,  and 
pointing  out  the  place  allotted  for  the  reception  of 
the  contents  of  the  wagons,  he  called  together  a 
number  of  Indians,  and  gave  them  directions  to  as- 
T'ist  in  unloading,  while  in  person  he  stood  at  the 
door,  watching  the  movements  of  his  men,  to  prevent 
any  attempts  at  purloining — a  crime  too  common 
among  the  lower  classes  of  an  Indian  village. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  this  way,  du. 
ring  which  time  the   lodge  was  becoming  more  and 
more  crowded.     One  dark  form  after  another  glided 
with  a  noiseless  step  over  the  threshold,  moving 
across  the  lodge  until  they  reached  the  darkest  cor- 
ners.    Here  they  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  shrouding  their  shaggy  robes  around  them,  so  as 
I  completely  to  screen  the  lower  part  of  their  faces, 
they  fixed  their  unwavering  gaze  upon  the  strangers, 
Lyhile  from  the  dark  parts  of  the  building  their  eyes 
emcd  to  shine  out  like  glowing  balls  of  phosphorus. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken — no  undertoned  converse. 
{tion  was  carried  on — but  all  was  silence,  save  the 
I  hurried  footsteps  of  those  who  were  busied  accor. 
jding  to  the  directions  of  the  Chief.     No  jests  were 
uttered,  for  we  were  now  under  the  roof  of  their 
leader,  and  any  word  spoken  in  derogation  of  his 
guests  would  have  called  down  a  speedy  return  of 
vengeance. 

Upon  our  first  entrance  into  the  lodge  a  large  ket. 
tie,  which  would  contain  about  five  gallons,  had 
been  filled  with  buffalo  flesh  and  hard  com,  and 
placed  over  the  fire  ;  and  now  that  we  had  become 
fairly  settled  in  our  abode,  and  the  bustle  of  unload, 
ing  had  in  a  measure  passed  away,  the  wife  of  the 
chief  (by-the.by  he  has  five  of  them)  |>ouied  the 
whole  of  its  contents  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and 
arming  each  of  us  with  a  black  dipper  made  of  buffa- 
lo horn,  made  signs  for  us  to  fall  to. 

We  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but  im- 
mediately  commenced  an  attack  with  both  fingers 
;and  dippers  into  the  mountain  of  food  which  was 
'placed  before  us.  We  had  not  eaten  since  daylight 
iit  was  now  late  in  the  day;  and  ttie  appetites  of  the; 
{party,  never  particularly  delicate,  having  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  fast,  the  devas'a. 
iliou  was  enormous.  But  every  excess  brings  with 
jit  its  own  punishmem  ;  and  our  case  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  ;  for  scarce  had  we 
^finished  our  meal,  when  a  little  Indian  boy,  half  cov- 
lorcd  with  a  tattered  buffalo  skin,  forced  his  way 
into  the  lodge,  elbowing  in  asong  the  warriors  with 
all  that  transient  air  of  consequence  worn  by  Uule 
characters  when  charged  with  some  mission  of  im. 
portance :  ho  came  to  the  side  of  the  chief  who 
was  sitting  near  us,  with  his  legs  doubled  under 
him,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

The  chief  then  roie,  and  announced  that  the  Long 
jllair,  the  second  warrior  of  the  village,  had  prepared 
ja  feast  in  honor  of  our  arrival,  and  was  waiting  for 
,ihe  party  to  come  and  partake.  There  woesome  de- 
murring as  to  the  acceptance  of  this  second  invita- 
tion ;  but  the  Intsrpretors  informed  Mr.  E.  was  there 
I  no  resource,  as  eating  your  way  into  the  good  will  of 
the  savages  is  one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments 
jto  the  successful  negotiatien  of  an  Indian  treaty,  and 
!'o  p<ead  that  we  had  already  eaten  sufl[icient  was  use. 
!le.-<«:,  fur  that  is  u  thing  incredible  to  an  Indian,  who 
uUvaya  carries  with  him  an  appetite  proportioned 
jto  the  quanjity  to  be  eaten  and  the  opportunities 
\of  doing  so ;  and  let  the  latter  come  as  often  as 
it  may,  it  invariably  finds  him  prepared. 
■  After  ?ome  consultation,  and  seeing  no  remedy,we 
left  the  lodge,  and  followed  our  httle  guide  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  village,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Long  Hair.  When  we  entered  he  was  sitting  upon  the 
ground,  and  motioned  us  to  a  seat  upon  some  dirty 
cushions  of  undressed  hide,  which  had  been  placed 
for  us  by  one  of  his  wives. 

He  was  a  stern,  gloomy  looking  man,  with  an 
anxious  wrinkled  brow,  a  mouth  like  iron,  and  an 
eye  like  fire:  he  evidently  made  efforts  to  be  so- 
ciable :  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature ;  and  during  the 
whole  feast,  the  stern  unbending  character  of  the  In- 
dian   warrior  was  continually  peering  out  from  be- 


neath the  show  of  hospi'aliiy.    He  urged  ua  to  ett, 
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and  h«  even  attempted  to  aihile  ;  but  it  mora  resem> 
bled  the  angry  anarl  uf  a  wild  cat,  than  the  oui- 
pourings  of  any  pleasurable  emotion.  In  short,  we 
liked  him  not,  and  hurried  through  our  feast  a«  soon 
as  possible.  When  we  had  finished,  and  while  a 
number  of  the  party  were  smoking,  in  turn,  from  a 
Urge  red  stone  pipe,  which  the  Chief  passed  around, 

Dr.  M ,  the  physician  attached  to  the  party,  rose 

up  and  slowly  sauntered  around  the  lodge,  until  he 
observed  a  small  bundle  of  bones  and  skin,  which 
hung  from  a  pole  crossing  the  centre  of  the  lodge. 
Curious  to  know  what  it  might  contain,  he  reached 
out  his  arm  to  take  hold  of  it, — from  the  moment  that 
be  had  left  his  seat,  the  brow  of  the  chief  had  dark, 
ened,  but  he  said  nothing;  contenting  himself  by 
narrowly  watching  the  motions  of  his  guest, — but  no 
sooner  had  he  touched  the  bundle,  than  the  effect 
upon  the  frame  of  the  Indian  was  like  an  electric 
shuck :  he  half  started  from  his  seat ;  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  swelled  like  whipcord;  and  his  eyes 
shot  fire — while,  with  clenched  fists  and  extended 
arms,  he  shrieked  out  something  between  a  yeff  and 
an  imprecation,  upon  the  head  of  the  astonished  trans 
gressor. 

The  secret  was  soon  explained  by  the  frightened 
interpreter.     The  bundle  that  had  attracted  the  cu 
riusity  of  the  Doctor,  was  the  ^medicine   bag  uf  the 
lodge;  and  by  changing  its  position, |  he  had    been 
guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest  o\urages  which  could 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
an  Indian — and  at  another  time,  might  have  paid 
dearly  the  forfeit  of  his  rashness.     As  it  was,  at  the 
earOHSt  solicitations  of  the  interpreter,  he   resumed 
his  seat,  and  the  anger  of  the  chief  passed  away.— ^ 
Shortly  after  this,  another  courier  arrived  to  invite  us 
to  a  third  feast;  and  taking  our  leave,  »-e  followed  hi  m| 
to  the  lodge  of  this  other  chief.     Tliia  feast  was  ex 
actly  the  same  as  the  former ;  and  ere  we  had  finish 
ed,  invitation  after  invitation  came  pouring  in  upon  us, 
until  after  visiting  about  ten  or  fifteen  lodges, one  after 
another,  the  different  members  of  the  party  gave  out, 
and  returned  to  tlte-sbode  of  the  chief. 

Upon  our  return,  Mr.  E assembled  the  differ. 

em  warnors,  and  after  some  consultation,  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  appointed  for  holding  a  Council,  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

When  this  had  been  settled,  the  Chief  turned  and 
•poke  a  few  words  to  the  heralds,t  who  immediate- 
ly started  through  the  village,  proclaiming  to  the 
nation  the  time  appointed  for  the  approaching  Coun- 
cil. 

While  Mr.  E.  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  drawn  together  around  the  fire,  and  were 
discussing  the  different  events  of  the  day,  when  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  motion  of  the  bear, 
■kin,  forming  the  inner  door  of  the  lodge,  which 
was  slowly  raised,  and  a  female  stepped  timidly 
from  the  passage  into  the  interior,  and  moved  ra. 
pidly,  and  evidently  with  a  desire  to  escape  obser 
vation,  into  the  darkest  part  of  the  lodge.  Her 
whole  appearance  bespoke  her  a  stranger.  She  was 
beautiful ;  and  though  a  fearful  being,  she  moved 
with  the  step  of  a  queen  among  the  wild  horde 
around  her.  She  was  the  wi^  of  the  Keoway 
In  lian,  and  her  dress  was  of  u  richness  agree 
ing  with  his  own.  A  bright  band  of  silver 
was  fastened  around  her  neck,  a  small  jacket  of 
scarlet  cloth,  the  spoil  of  some  pillaged  caravan, 
edged  with  silver  lace  and  beads,  was  secured 
•round  her  waist  and  breast,  with  scarlet  ribands, 
and  a  long  garment  of  blue  cloth  enveloped  the 
rest  of  her  form.  Like  her  husband,  »ha  wore  me 
dais  of  silver  upon  her  breast,  and  bracelets  of  the 
same  upon  her  wrists ;  her  mocaasins,  also,  were 


more  finely  omamemed  than  tbose  of  the  Pawnee 
women,  who  were  seated  around,  and  who  were  en- 
gaged in  offering  to  her  all  those  nameless  civilities 
due  to 'a  stranger  and  guest. 

From  the  moment  of  her  entrance  into  the  lodge, 
she  had  been  the  object  of  attraction  to  all  eyes,  and 
finding  that  it  still  continued,  she  withdrew  into  one 
of  the  berths,  and  dropping  in  front  of  her  a  screen  of 
grass  matting,  she  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  I. 


*  Every  lodge  in  an  Indian  villafe  contains  what 
is  termed  its  Medicine  Bag,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 
roost  censpicuous  place,  and  regarded  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  not  only  by  that  individual  family, 
but  by  the  whole  tribe-  Little  is  known  of  their  con 
tents,  as  they  are  seldom  opened,  and  always  with 
the  greatest  formalities,  while  the  greatest  care  is 
observed  in  excluding  rtrangers,  whose  presence  or 
interfereace  is  regarded  as  acerlaia  source  of  future 
misfortunes.  ';-^'^  v 

t  These  heralds  are  self.eleeted,  and  are  corapo 
sed  of  the  eldest  men  of  the  village,   who  having 
spent  their  younger  days  in  war,  now  solace  their 
old  age  by  boasting  of  what  they  have  done,  and  by 
occasionally  running  through  the  town  to  spread  the 
orders  of  the  Chief.     When  no  such  service  is  re 
quired,  they  amuse   themselves  by  stalking  around 
the  village,  yelling  out  advice   to  the  young  men, 
with  voices  thst  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
mile,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  was 
attended  to  about  as  much  •■  if  it  had  never  b«ei4 
•ttarsd.  I 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  late  Misa  Frances  Wright,  who  rendered 
herself  so  notorious  in  the  United  States  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  opinions,  has  taken  to  herself  a 
husband,  and  is  lecturing  in  London  under  the  name 
of  Madame  Darusmoiit. 

A  German  translation  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  the 
Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Parliament  has 
been  published  at  Carlsnihe  ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Bernays,  and  has  been  circulated  all 
over  Germany. 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  at 
present  exhibiting  in  ^London.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  the  picture  is  taken  is  the  Park,  and  it 
includes  the  Broadway,  the  Bay,  with  its  islands, 
and  all  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  The  execution  of  the  picture  is 
unusually  good. 

Poor  Debtors. — Attha  last  meetmg  of  the  Society 
for  the  Discharge  and  relief  of  persons  Imprisoned 
for  Small'jpifbts,  fifty-five  poor  debtors  were  set  at 
liberty  at  the  society's  cost.  During  the  last  year 
thicHiociety  has  liberated  152  debtors,  at  an  expense 
fof  X348  78.  5d.  As  the  whole  costs  of  the  society 
are  included  in  the  sum,  the  debts  for  which  these 
unfortunate  persons  were  deprived  of  liberty  cannot 
have  amounted  to  much  more  than  forty  shillings  1 
By  the  Attorney  General's  new  bill  abolishing  im. 
prisonment  for  debt,  except  in  case  of  fraud,  the 
operation  of  the  benevolent  society  will  in  future 
be  rendered  unnecessary. — [London  paper.] 

Madame  de  Stael  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — 
The  genius  and  papularity  of  English   living   poets, 
the  high  estimation  of  the  art,  the  marvelous  evrnis 
and  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  time,  the  influx 
of  distinguithed  foreigners  from  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  rendered  certain  circles  in  London 
brilliant  beyond  example.     Lord  Byron  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  eccentric  career ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  after  having  paraded  herself  and  her  grievan- 
ces, during  ten  years,  from  city  to  city  on  the  conti- 
nent, came   to  London  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
homage  through   every   gradation,    from    Grub-st. 
to;iiolland  House.     Sir  James  Mackintosh   squan- 
dered his  mornings,  and  evenings,  and  his  faculties 
on  those  dazzling  circles.     He  did  thn  honors  of  the 
genius  of  Madame  de  Stael :  he   escorted,  introduc 
ed,  and  exhibited  her  ;  he  was  himself  among  those 
whose  acquaintance  was  sought  by  strangers,  as  one 
of  the  leading  intellects  of  his  nation  :  his  preseiKe 
was  thought  necessary  wherever  distinguished  taU 
ents  and  the  best  company  were  combined  for  social 
enjoyment  or  for  ostentation.     But  what  were  those 
frivolous  successes  of  society, those  perishable  vani. 
ties  uf  an  hour,  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  small  compass  of  human  life, 
which  might  have  been  devoted  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cabinet    to  the   production  of  lasting  monuments  to 
his  reputation  ?    The  only  remains  of   his  labors  at 
this  period  are  a  few  occasional  papers  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.     Of  his  contributions  to  this  publica- 
tion some    obtained  a  certain   celebrity,  and    were 
known  to  be  his  ;  others  are  less  known  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  were  not  read  as  his  beyond  the 
literary  circle  of  London. — [Life  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.] 
Sagacity    of  a  Newfoundland  Dog. — The  Asia 
was  uiic  ul  the-  tustcsi    ships   in    the    fleet,    and   we 
stretched  away  to  the  westward   for  several  miles, 
till  a  gun  from  the  Commodore  gave  us  notice  to 
close.     We   had  seen  nothing  of  the. boat,  but  v 
saw  a  strange  schooner,  Yankee-rigged,  that  was 
standing  towards  the  rocks,  and  we  bopec  thst  il 
the   long-boat    was  yet    in  existence,  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  her  being  picked  up  by  the  schoo. 
ner,  though  the  general  idea  was,    that  she  had 
gone  down,  and  every  soul  bad  perished.     We  had 
scarcely  wore  ship  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
convoy,   wheiv  a  dense    haze  obscured  them  from 
sight,    and   as    evening  was  closing  in  fast,  erery 
officer  was  stationed   in  different  parts  to  keep  a 
look-out.      We  had    retraced    about  half  our  dis- 
tance, and  the  passengers  were  conversing  in  me- 
lancholy mood  upon  the  events  of  the  past  night, 
and  the  probable  fate  of  the  long-boat,  when  a  no. 
ble  Newfoundland  dogt  that  had  lain  ale^ping  tn 


deck,  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  gave  a  short 
growl.  The  Captain  was  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
the  chief  mate,  but  stopped  near  the  animal,  and 
addressing  it,  said,  "  Halloo,  Nep !  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  old  boy  ?"  The  creature  wagged 
his  long  bushy  tail  at  hearing  his  master's  voice, 
and  then  composed  to  slumber  again;  but  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  resumed  his  growling,  and  raised 
himself  upon  his  fore-paws.  **  He  hears  something 
beyond  our  knowledge,"  exclaimed  the  Capuin : 
"up,  Nep,  up  my  boy,  and  see  to  'em I"  The 
animal  at  first  rose  lazily,  stretching  his  limbs  and 
shaking  his  coat,  but  in  an  instant  he  stood  im- 
mevesble  in  the  fixed  attitude  of  attention,  and 
then  sprung  away  upon  the  poop-ladder,  running  from 
side  to  side,  and  barking  most  vehemently,  till  at 
last  be  took  his  station  to  windward,  and  seemed 
perfectly  furious.  "  We  cannot  be  within  six  miles 
to  the  fleet,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  yet  I  am  con- 
fident there  is  something  near  us.  Weather  cat- ' 
head  there,  do  you  see  or  hear  anything  to  wind- 
ward ?  Silence,  Neptune — down,  boy  I  down  !" 
and  the  animal  became  perfectly  tranquil,  wagging 
his  fine  tail,  and  rubbing  his  bead  affectionately 
against  his  master's  hand.  The  officer  on  the  look- 
out  replied  in  the  negative,  as  did  also  several 
others  who  had  cautiously  looked  round,  and  at- 
tentively listened.  "I'll  stake  my  existence  on 
the  dog's  sagacity,"  said  the  captain,  addressing 
the   chief  mate.      "  By    heavens  !     it    may  be  the 

missing  boat ! haul  up  the  main  sail  and  square 

the  alter-yards :  keep  her  course  quarter  mas- 
ter, till  I  tell  you  to  luff  to  the  wind,  and  let 
there  be  silence  fore-and-aft."  The  orders  were 
immediately  and  punctually  obeyed,  and  then  the 
captain,  patting  the  bead  of  the  huge  animal,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Now,  Nep,  we  must  trust  to  you,  old  boy ; 
look  for  'em,  Nep  !  seek  'em  out !"  The  dog  whined 
with  a  languid  playfulnesa,  as  if  satisfied  that  he 
had  awakened  attention,  when  there  arose  a  low, 
hollow  moan,  that  »cemed  like  a  heavy  groan, 
issuing  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  ocean.  The 
ship,  though  moving  through  the  water,  wm  great- 
ly retarded  by  the  shivering  of  the  after-sails,  and 
the  dashing  noise  occasioned  by  licr  velocity  bad 
ceased.  *' Kolkstle,  there,"  cried  the  captain,  "du 
you  see  anything  on  the  weather-beam?"  "  No, 
sir,"  replied  ths  ofReer,  "  but  there  was  a  sound 
came  down  upon  the  wind  just  now — though  I  fear — " 
be  stopped  abort,  bvt  added  in  a  whieper— -'*  it 
war  no  living  creature  uttered  such  a  groan  as 
thatl"  "The  boat — the  boat,  Nep!"  said  the 
captain,  patting  the  dog,  "  look  out  for  the  boat, 
sir."  The  animal  raised  his  fore. paws,  laid  tkem 
on  the  rail,  and  crouching  his  head  upon  tilem, 
looked  intently  to  windward,  moving  his  ears  ra- 
pidly. In  a  few  seconds  he  gave  a  abrill  howl,  and 
then  barking,  jumped  down,  and  then  ftiwned  dpon 
bis  master.  "  Lanterns  in  the  fore  and  main  rig- 
ging !"  shouted    the    captain  ;  "  clear  away  a  gun 

there,  forward  ;  and  Mr. ,  burn  blue  lights," 

when,  caressing  the  dog,  he  added,  '*  There  ray 
good  Neptune,  see  to  'em,  lad — look  to  'em." — 
Nepiune  appeared  to  comprehend  what  was  said  to 
him,  for  jumping  on  a  coop,  he  snuffed  the  wind 
and  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  about  a  point  abaft  the 
weather-beam.  The  lanterns  were  displayed,  and 
blue  lights  sent  forth  their  clear  blaze,  when  again 
that  hollow  moan  was  heard,  and  the  dog,  with  loud 
barking,  leaped  from  his  station,  and  fawned  upon 
the  captain,  who  exclaimed,"  Brace  the  yarda  sharp 
up — aboard  main  tack  ;  and,  quarter-master,  keep 
her  clean  full  and  by  ; — stall  events,  we'll  see  the 
end  of  this  I"  The  sails  were  nicely  trimmed,  and 
the  gallant  ship  upon  a  bowline  bent  to  the  breeze, 
and  dashed  the  spray  from  her  bows.  Blue  Ucfats 
were  still  burnt  occasiooaily,  the  lanterns  were 
shown  abaft,  and  in  h;ilf  an  hour  the  ship  was  hove 
in  siay!>,  and  «uun  was  reaching  away  on  the  star- 
board tack.  In  another  half- hour  (for  the  captain 
timed  it  with  his  watch)  the  mainsail  was  hauled  up, 
and  the  after-yards  were  in  the  act  of  being  squared, 
wlien  the  ofiicer  at  the  weather  cat-head  exclaimed. 
"^  A  boat  to  windward — board  on  the  weaiher4>ow  :•• 
Every  eye  was  instantly  directed  towards  the  spot, 
and  there  was  visible  amidst  the  gloom  a  small  dark 
speck  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  was  heard  the  sound 
of  many  voices  simultaneously  ahouting,  and  warm 
eongratulationa  were  exchanged  among  all  classes 
on  the  the  deck,  as  there  now  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  missing  party.  The  main  and  mizen 
topsails  were  thrown  to  the  mast;  the  small  cutter 
was  lowered  from  the  quarter  and  sent  away  to  tow 
the  loiig-buat  r'^ngaide,  and  in  another  half-hour  se- 
venty-six individuals,  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  otherwise  perished,  were  safe  upon  our  d*"' 
— [Leaves  from  my  Log  Book.) 
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New  York  and  Ohio  Canals. — In  cohBcquence  of 
a  combination  among  the  owners  of  I  the  great  for- 
warding Imes  on  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Canals, 
by  which  the  rates  of  transportation  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  were  advanced  from  67  cents  per  100  lbs.,  to 
82  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  re- 
duction  of  tolls  on  the  finals  thereby  counteracted  ; 
the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Ohio,  at  a  meeting  on 
the  2l8t  of  July,  ordered  that  hereafter  double  rates 
of  toll  shall  be  charged  on  all  goods  upon  which  the 
charge  for  transportation  exceeds  the  following  rates 
per  100  lbs.,  viz  : 

Prum  AVw  I'vrk  eitg  to  auy  place  Oh  heavy     Om  light 

»n  the  Ohio  Carnal  goods.  gooa». 

Belw'u  Cli'Vflaiid  &  Akron  (iiic.  thH  lunir.)  $1  '•ti  $1  41 

Akron  and  Musillon,  do 134 \  iH 

Miixillon  and  Trenton,  do 1  53 1  66 

Trenton  and  Dresden,  do 1  61  —  ..    I  75 

Dresden  and  Newark,  do 1  65 I  79 

Newark  and  CarroH,  do 1  TJ 187 

far.  AColuiu.  or  Circle  ville  do 1  80 1  94 

Circleville  and  Chillicollie,  do 1  PS I  97 

Chillicstbe  &  Portsmouth,  do 1  86 8  00 

I  certify  the  al>ovu  to  l>«  a  true  copy, 

Atiest-I.  A.  LATHAM 

Sec'y  Board  Canal  Com . 
Canal  Coniniissioners'  Office,  ^ 
Coluiubtts,  July  23,  \«M.      < 


The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  presented  the 
proprietor  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  with  the 
Leucoryo  antelope,  brought  by  Lord  Prudhoc  from 
Dongola.  This  rare  and  beautiful  animal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  horse,  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
its  horns  are  ihree  feet  in  lensth.  It  is  (he  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  anielope  genus,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  given  ihe  ancients  the  idea  of  the  unicorn, 
k\xc\\  as  it  is  painted  on  ihe  Royal  Arms  of  England. 
These  animals  are  represented  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  but  are  only  found  in  Dongola  and 
other  provinces  of  Central  Africa. 

ALBANY  SEKD-STORB  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  suhgcriber  having  resumed  ihecliarge  oriho 
'  Hbove  estahlighineiu,  i>  now  enableil  to  I'urniiih  Ira- 
'  di!rs  and  others  with  FRb:^ll  GARDKN   SI:;KDS, 
upon  very  fuvuralile  ternm,  anil  of  the  growth  of 
IDXt,  tcarraMtri^of  the  be>^t  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  li)i!>  been  beotowid  upon  the 
growini:  and  Kavingnf  Se'-ds,  and  none  will  be  bold  at  this  entab- 
lichuient  excepting  t  hose  rai^d  exprei>.<ly  for  a,  and  by  experi 
•nced«eedsnien;  aud  tho«e  kinds  ini|inrled  wliicliciinnwt  l>e  rais- 
e4  to  perfection  in  lhi»  country:  the:<c  are  from  the  best  liou«es 
iu  Euro|i(',  and  may  be  relied  upoti  astE<iiuine. 

It  it)  earnestly  reque.'^ted  whenever  there  are  any  railnreshere. 
after,  (hey  utiould  lie  represented  to  the  «ubiicribvr;  not  tliat  it  i8 
|KM«ible  to  obviate  unfavorablesensona  aud  circumolanccH  but 
that  fativfaction  may  be  rendered  and  |.erlVction  approximated. 
ALU* — Frencli  Lucern,  While  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mult><:rry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurlzel,  Yellow  Locum,  Ruta  Uaga,  uud 
VUMi  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmirs. 

W.  THORBURN. 
347  N.  Market  st   (oppnaite  Post  Office. 
{(Cr  Oataloguen  uiay  he  had  at  the  ^(ore;  if  vent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  fiTwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
luMice  can  be  done  in  the  esecutioa. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  iv  also  .^gent  for  ihefollowing publication^, 
to  wit: — 

Nkw  Voaa  Fasmer  and  Aoiericau  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Mkcuamics'Mauazink  and  RegisterofIiivHBtion8&.  Improve- 
■icnts. 

Amkrican  Railkoad  JoiTRNAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im 
provements;  undtlie 

New-  York  Amicrican,  Daily,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  St  mi-  H'eekly; 
oither  or  all  of  which  may  be  seen  and  oliiaineii  by  those  wnu 
wlah  lliem-  by  calling  tit  347  Jforth  Market  street,  Albany. 


BTOTICB  TO  NANVFACTURKRif. 

13"  8IMON  KaIRV.aN,  otihe  vilidkeol  Laiisingbiireh,  ii 
Che  county  ol  Kensaelaer,  and  slated  New-York,  lias  iiiveiueo 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  n.ake  atKtui  »ix(y  (kl 
nails,  an«i  about  tony  l(Kl  nails  iu  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
jirnportioa  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  cumea  from  i)!e  machine  completely  heated  to 
r^nesa,thal  its  capacitv  for  beina  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  hors«  power  id  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aud  mav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  (lower  for  Hriving  machinery  is  in 
operation  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  ma  ic,  aad  on  the  mosi  reasonable  terms.  H< 
also  ileriires  to  sell  one  hallof  his  patent  right  forthe  use  of  sai<l 
iHuchinrs  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Any  |)er»on  det)rin(: 
iurili»r  inforuiaiHin,  or  to  purchave,  will  please  lo  call  at  the 
luachiue  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan- 
slng>>ur|fh.— AngustlJ.  1833. AZHlfRMItK 

S3>  TOMTNSEISD  *.  DURFEKt  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
faeturert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
BMiUM  Hudson,  underihe  i<ame  ol  Dur/ee,  May  k.  Co. offer  t  \ 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
ibcm  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  ataies.  Aslo 
Iha  quality  ot  Ro|>e,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervis,  Ene. 
M.  li  H.  H.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  f.ngmeei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Oaiboii} 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  I 
January  39,  1833.  S 

SURVEYORS*  IIVSTRVBIEIIT8. 

E^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 
LercUm;  Instrument:*,  large  and  small  sites,  with  high  mag- 
liijAl><  powers  wlthgtasscs  made  by  Truughton,  together  with 
j)l  Msoriment  ol  Engineerine  Instruments,  manurartured 
K.  It  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 
^coraer  of  Majdejilane. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{O-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  «•- 
peciatly  Railroad  and  Tran!<|M)riation  Companies,  tliat  they 
liave  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvemenis  iu  the 
coatitruction  of  I,nccimotive  Engines,  and  oUicr  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  Statef 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  fr«in  the  United  States,  and  tliat 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ol 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  Slc.  with  which  they  may  t>e 
favored,  aud  pl^ge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  at 

bu^iiiet^s. 

They  have  already  in  their  poi««!:sinn  the  requisite  appara 
us  for  the  ctiiistructinn  of  three  clas.tcs  of  engines,  viz.  en 
gines  weighing;  four,  live,  and  t^ix  (ohs. 

The  engines  made  by  tliem  will  bo  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
followiikg  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  si.x  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  live  ton  engine  at  a  s|)eed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  uin  engine  at  a  speed  of  2:2  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  (o  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  elRciency  in  the  c<uiv«yance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  (he  cheapness  and  fat  ili(y  of  their  re 
pairs. 

I'nc  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pine,  wood,  cuke,  or  auy  other  fuel  bithortu  used  in  locomotive 
eneinrs. 

The  terms  5hall  he  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  eigines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abioad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &.c.  and  other  oommunicaiions  in  re- 

'ferpiice  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subKcrit>er,  in  the 

'city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  rt^ceive  prompt  attention. 

By  order  of  the  Couipany, 

William  NORRIS,  secretary 

December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  jiagt^ 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 

_ ' f 
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do.  1^  do. 
do.  l|  do. 
do.  ii  do. 
do.  i\  do. 
soon  expected. 


1      Flat  Bar*  in 
53*  Nineiy-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  J  inch,  |  lengthrol  Uiolo 

I  feetcountersunl' 
I  holes,  ends  cut  at 
,' an  angle  of4ode 
I  grees  with  spli 
I  cing  plates,  naiU 
J  to  suit. 

8.30do.of  Ed^e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cnrs,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  'J-i,  2},  Si,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  wiil  be  sold  Ireeol  duty,  to  Slate  Ooveinments 
and  Iiicor|iorated  Oovernnients,  ana  the  Drawback  taken  in 
pan  payment.  A.  <i  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samplesofallthedifTerentkindsofRails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
Country  and  Ureal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71meowr 


RAILWAY  IRON. 


ENOIIfEERI2V6  AND  SURVSYING 
INSTRV9IEMT8. 

It^'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  oflnstrumrnts  li< 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  nianufdc- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nett: 
among  which  are  au  Improved  (Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at. 
tached,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Uoiiiom- 
etrr,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  aiuched,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. VTM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respeetlully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltiroor*,  18S9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectin?  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
t>er  ol  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex. 
elusive  of  lbs  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
iluation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fmiRd  that  thy  paucvns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assietanis  generally,  lo  any  others 
in  use,  and  ihn  Improved  Cumpass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptinii  oi  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  Mi  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  lo  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  C<in>|«ss.  It  is  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea;*  instrument  that  1  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  wil!  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
now  in  u-SMbr  layhig  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithlnk 
It  will  be  as  highly  appieciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  Iriend, 

JAM£S  P.  STlBLER,  Superinlendant  of  Construction 
,,y,  ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

V<i.«  •'«.  Philsdelphia,  February,  I88S. 

Havfnr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's'*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers aad  Surveyors.  E.  H.  MILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Voung,  of  Philaiielphia,  in  which  he  has  cumbined  the  proper- 
lies  of  a  Tlieodolile  with  the  common  Level. 

1  cunsiiler  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tham  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Ene.  Philad., 

ml  ly  Oormani.  and  Norrist.  Kailrosd 


STKPHENSONt 

Builder  of  a  superior  ttyle  off  Faaaenger  Car*  for  Railroadt 
No.  S04  Elizabcthstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-Jfork. 

13"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examiu 
hese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  (i 
he  New- York  and  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

Jil.->tf 


RAILROAD  CAR 'WHKKliSt  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

JJr  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subsciberg 
at  Paterson,  ortiO  Wall  street.  New- York^  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR.  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OR08VKNOR. 


NOVELTY  >VORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
JC^THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ars  warranted,  forsaiety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretefore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS. 

WURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

irj"  EWIN  tHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  .iS  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii 
more,  beg  loave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Eiigiseeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orrler 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  In  the  above 
(>ranches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  theshonest  notice,  and  on 
lair  terras.    Instruments  repaired  |wjth  care  and  promptitude. 

Fur  proof  of. ;th«  high  esumation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Iiialruiiieiits  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  |)erusal,  ihefollowing  ceniffcates from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  sclentilic  attainments. 

To  Ewin  tc  Heaitte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  «f  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  inientionall*  Jelayed,  in  ortler  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Uatruments,  so  that  I  could 
s|)eak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  tiie> 
dhould  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thcpe 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Departmeut  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  live 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasionalimperlection  ol 
s  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
noticeof  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  insiruments 
jf  your  Manufacture,  paiiieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  Tlie  pans  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustroenis. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  poi^sess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
wiil  give  eveiy  satisfaction  whi  n  used  in  ihe  fleld. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— Asyou  have  asked  mc  to  give 
m)U>Dinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  asXar  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  uualiiies  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
die  skill  displayed  in  iheir  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  id  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satlslactory  assurance  from  others,  whofie  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  lime  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  estabiistiment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  aucceaa  whieh 
yuurenterprizc  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.H.  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  ef  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  nunit>er  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  niigbl  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  faanpy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ofperas- 
ng  the  same.  adi 
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NEW- YORK,  AUGUST  10,  ie:H. 


Parnbll  on  Roads. — We  are  iiulebted  to 
*h»  Messrs.  Harpers  of  this  city  for  a  copy — 
indeed,  the  only  copy  to  be  found  «o  New -York 
— of  a  treatise  on  roads,  by  the  Rig\it  Hbii.  Sir 
H.  Parnell.  It  is  said — and  w<»  can  only  speak 
of  it  at  present  from  hearsay — to  be  a  very  va- 
luable work.  If  we  find  it  so — and  we  cannot 
doubt  it — our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  as  we  shall  publish 
it,  or  most  of  it,  in  the  Journal,  and  afterwards 
in  book>form,  at  a  cheap  rate.  We  shall,  }H 
any  rate,  make  copious  extracts  from  it.      ::  "= 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the 
official  decree  of  the  Colombian  government, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  rot/,  or  other,  road  across 
the  isthmus  of  ^Panama,  together  with  a  well- 
written  article  from  the  Washington  Globe  up- 
on  the  same  subject.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  within  the  last  12  years,  by  different 
persotts,  to  project  a  phm  by  which  this  grand 
object  could  be  effi'cted  ;  but  all  have  failed 
The  present  one  will  not,  we  hope,  share  flie 
fate  of  the  others. 

There  are  men  in  this  city  who  might,  with 
their  own  funds,  accomplish  the  undertaking  : 
and  in  doing  it  treble  their  wealth,  as  well  as 
immortalize  their  names.  Who  would  not  be 
more  proud  of  *«cA  a  victory  than  of  conquering 
the  conqueror  of  the  world,  if  the  latter  must  be 
attended  with  the  misery  which  usually  attends 
raiUtary  achievements  1  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  prefer  to  have  his  name  coupled  with 
such  a  work,  than  to  be  the  victor  of  Waterloo  ? 
The  latter  consigned  thousands  to  the  grave 
— Hhe  former  would  be  the  means  of  fumishingi 


hundreds  of  thousands  with  the  means  of  hap- 
piness and  wealth. 

We  should  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  American  capital. 

Rait.road  Travellimo. — It  appears,  says 
the  Baltimore  Gazette,  that  the  amount  received 
by  til*'  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
from  persons  travelhng  between  Baltimort-  and 
Frederick,  during  the  month  of  .luly  last,  ex- 
reeded  Eifrht  Thousand  Dollars.  A  gentleman 
who  took  an  excursion  on  the  railroad  a  few 
days  ago,  informs  us  that  there  were  between 
three  and  four  hundred  per.sons  in  the  two 
trains  that  ran  to  Ellieott's  Mills  in  the  afl«'r- 
noon.  They  were  drawn  by  new  locomotive 
engines,  of  American  construction,  using  an- 
thracite co.il  for  fuel,  and  working  with  a  de- 
gree of  ease,  powipr  and  swiftnevs^  tuBy  equal  to 
the  best  English  engines.  The  passage  by 
each  other,  in  opposite  direction*,  of  the  trains 
of  carriages,  he  described  as  b<'ing  but  the 
work  of  an  instant,  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the 
passengers  a  strong  and  lively  impression  of  the 
wonderful  facilities  afforded  by  this  mode  of 
conveyance. 

\Frum  the  Patterson  Intelligtnecr  of  13lh  Aug.] 
Since  the  Railroad  ha»  been  brought  into  the  cen- 
tre of  our  town,  instead  of  landing  the  passengers 
at  the  depot,  iu  the  ouis^irts,  a  manu'est  improve- 
ment in  i's  business  is  exhibited.  Four  times  in 
each  day  our  village  is  thronged  with  strangers  in 
pursuit  of  business,  pleasure  and  health,  giving  life 
to  our  streets,  and  profit,  we  should  hope,  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  beneticial  institution  by  which 
this  effect  is  produced.  During  the  month  of  July, 
we  have  ascertained  that  6359  passengers  travelled 
this  road,  viz.  5584  through  passengers,  and  775  way 
passengers. 

The  report  of  the  Commiitec  appointed  in  F'e'>ru- 
ary,  1833,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  road,  is  before  us,  by  examination  of  which  we 
find  the  expectation  was,  >hnt  when  the  Railroad 
was  com;>leted  to  the  liver,  172  passengers  per  day 
would  travel  on  it.  The  expeiience  of  the  present 
season  appears  to  insure  more  than  a  fulfilment  ol 
these  expectations,  as,  though  one  of  the  principa! 
inducements  for  travellers  to  use  this  road,  viz.  iis 
being  finished  to  New  York,  is  wanting,  yet  during 
the  last  month  it  considerably  overran  this  estimate, 
and  we  understand  has  thus  far  in  the  present  mouth, 
averaged  217  passengers  a  day. 

FranUinville,  Baliimore  county,  Md  ,  August  13, 1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sia, — In  your  artict*  on  iMproved  Railroad  Wheels  in  the 
Journal  of  the  9tb,  you  speak  of  me  as  being  the  inventor  ot 
the  plan  of  the  wrought  iron  rod  in  the  wheels,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. It  w^  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Phineas  Davis, 
of  the  firm  ofDavis  &  Gartner,  and  the  only  agency  I  have  bad 
in  the  business,  lias  t»een  to  mount  Mr.  Davis'  wheels  or  axles, 
for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other 
companies,  and  1  ara  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  similar 
work,  the  wheels  to  be  furnished  by  Davis  Ac  GartiHT 

Yours,  respectfully,  Ubak  Walsbb 


On  the  Probable  Location   of  Railroads  and 

Canals.     To    the    Editor   of  the    American 

Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sir, — A  writer  in  the  Railroad  Journal  of  the 
14th  inst.,  who  signs  himself  "  C.  O."  (Deep 
Creek,)  has  given  the  public  a  few  remarks  on 
the  location  of  railroads  and  canals,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  call  their  attention  to  the  proper 
direction  of  these  works,  so  as  the  meet  the  ge- 
neral improvements  now  progressing  in  our 
r^xtensive  country,  and  to  adapt  them  to  such 
tdvanees  as  future  enterprise  m.iy  produce.  He 
has,  however,  otily  touched  the  outline  of  the 
subject,  without  investigating  the  principles 
upon  which  such  works  should  be  conducted  : 
considerations  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed.  In 
the  following  views,  of  the  itiquires  of  C.  O. 
are  pursued  and  extended,  aud,  it  ie  hoped, 
illustrattid  in  such  a  way  a.^  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  au  examination  of  this 
interesting  subject.  I    -     %         ♦-     ;•  v 

It  may  be  verydiffifcult,  in  treating  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion  which   of  the  two  modes  of  conveyance, 
railroads  or  canals,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  likely 
to  supersede  the  other  in  public  estimation. 

As  the  subject  h;is  been  investigated  by  the 
ablest  engineers,  pnd  others  qualified  to  judge, 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
whole  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  avoided,  so  far  as 
may  be  done  without  leaving  the  matter  under 
discussion  imperfectly  explained. 

The  subject  of  canalling  in  our  country  has 
been  the  theme  of  such  profound  inquiry— the 
several  practicable  and  even  possible  routes  and 
plans  for  such  works,  so  often  made  the  sub- 
ject of  minute  estimate  and  investigation — that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  exhausted.  It 
is  at  this  time  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  line  of 
country  of  any  extent,  through  which  such 
work  could  be  opened  without  incurring  an 
expenditure  not  be  justified  by  the  profits.  The 
success  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal  in  New- 
York  has  induced  numberless  efforts  of  this 
kind,  and  awakened  an  almost  enthusiastic 
zeal  in  favor  of  them.  The  public  were  capti. 
vated  by  the  brilliant  results  from  this  giganti* 
enterprise,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  tolls,  but 
also  in  the  universal  improvement  in  the  valu« 
of  the  landed  j  jperty  w^hich  followed  its  com* 
pletion.  But  in  how  few  other  cases  has  sue. 
cess  attended  the  opening  of  canals  ?  Even 
in  the  stote  of  New- York,  many  of  the  canals 
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which  have  been  made  since  the  eonij>Ution  of 
the  first  great  work  have  been  failures,  and  are 
now  suppotted  from  the  protits  of  the  one  first 
completed. 

The  great  canal  now  under  construction 
from  Washington  city  to  the  Ohio,  (the  Cliesa 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,)  if  ever  completed,  ih 
not  expected  to  aftbrd  tolls  tu  the  amount  of  is 
per  cent,  on  its  «ost  ;  and  yet  this  pa.s.Sl•^ 
through  a  country  abounding  in  agricultural 
proiluction,  and  mines  of  va!ual>le  nnnerals. 

The  Delaware  and  Chesupeukt!  canal  i.s  un- 
derstood to  be  an  unproductive  stock  ;  anil  tli« 
canal,  through  the  l>ismal  Swamp,  which  has 
beeji  more  than  30  years  in  progn-.ss,  now  that 
it  is  completed,  is  foun<l  to  produi-e  a  very  mea 
gre  dividend  in  tolls.  Of  the  (tanals  cut  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  chartered  cu.-npa- 
iiies  within  its  limits,  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  ex- 
pected to  be  profitable  stock,  and  its  citizens  are 
iM»w  turning  their  attention  to  nidways,  A:,c  ,  as 
a  substitute  for  them.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely 
a  great  work  of  this  kind,  (ihr  tludson  and  Kne 
Canal  excepted.)  which  has  not  terminated  un- 
favorably to  tlie  adventurers.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  enter  mto  an  inquiry  what,  in  our  coinitry, 
has  been  the  cause  of  these  lailures  in  canals 
— Works  which  are  so  productive  in  the  Ku- 
ropean  Sftatcs  ;  but  merely  to  assume  ihe  fact,  as 
one  which  will  not  be  controverted  by  persons 
experienced  in  these  works,  that,  in  our  coun- 
try, canals  are  enterprises  attended  with  danger 
of  loss  to  the  parties  adventurni;;,  and  thai  there 
are  few  situations  when  they  cotdil  be  attempt- 
ed, (on  a  large  scale  at  least,)  without  hazard  of 
the  loss  of  capital. 

With  respect  to  niilroads,  the  matter  may  be 
said  to  be  very  dilVerent.  Tiiey  may,  it  irf  be- 
lieved, be  constructed  un(h-r  many  cireum- 
fetances  in  which  canals  are  ina|>plicable,  at  less 
cost,  and  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  giving 
a  better  return  in  tolls  for  the  capilalemployed. 

The  following  are  the  principU-s  whiirh,  it  is 

believed,  should  direct  the  selection  of  a  route 

for  a  railroad,  and   which,  if  practised  on,  will 

•instjre     success,      without    regard    to    future 

changes  or  contingencies. 

In  the  1st  place,  railroads  should  be  laid  out 
to  run  from  the  fertile  districts  of  the  interior 
of  the  states,  tO  some  (the  nearest)  seaport  or 
navigable  waters,  whence  the  articles  conveyed 
ou  them  may  be  transported  to  a  foreign  or  dis- 
tant market. 

2dly,  The  great  intercourse  now  subsisting 
between  the  seaport  towns  on  the  Atlantic  re- 
quire the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  timecannot  befar  ofi*when  this  int<'rcourse 
will  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent.  In  the 
interim,  railroads  may  be  built  with  a  certainty 
of  profit  between  any  of  these  cities,  until  a  con- 
tinuous line  is  finished  from  Boston,  (|)erhaps 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,)  to  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia  ; 
and  it  is  probable  the  line  might  be  safely  ex- 
tend.>d  from  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Marks,  on  the  Gulf 
».to  A([exico.  The  iutervening  country  between 
;  the  two  places  having  been  ascertained  by  Gen 
Barnard  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  such  r 
work.  (The  Peninsula  being  only  150  nnles 
across,  and  the  highest  land  on  the' ridge  about 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.) 

Another  class  of  railroads  which  j)roniisc 
certain  profit  on  the  capital  invested,  are  thr 
lateral  roads  which  will  be  run  from  the  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  lime,  plaster,  «!tc  ,  which  abound 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  some  of  the 
states,  to  some  road  or  canal  extending  from 
the  fertile  interior  districts  of  the  country  to  a 
seaport.  The  number  of  lateral  roads  which 
will  be  required  for  the  transport  of  these  pro 
tlucts  of  the  mines,  must  be  matter  of  conjee 
lure.  Every  day  adds  to  the  discovery  of  beds 
of  valuable  mineral  substances,  and  to  the  num. 
ber  of  mines  opened  :  from  all  which  lateral 
roads  must  be  constructed  to  intersect  the  near- 
est railroad  or  canal  to  navigable  water.  Many 
of  these  are  already  in  profitable  operation,  and 
are  connected  with  some  main  line  of  railroad 
or  canal,  by  which  the  produce  of  tlic  mines  is 
conveniently  carried  to  market. 
(g^From  what  has  been  said  it  would  seem  that 


canals  oflTer  few  inducements  for  the  enterpris. 
ing  to  engage  hi  their  construction  *  that  few  si- 
tuations m  our  country  are  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  unless  at  an  expense  which  the  profits 
will  not  justify  ;  that,  if  constructed  at  all,  the 
selection  of  the  routes  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  engineer,  looking  to  the  probable 
advances  of  the  country  in  other  general  im- 
provements ;  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  their  construction,  their  success  de- 
pending upon  so  many  contingencies,  not 
ukely  to  be  united  in  the:r  lavor,  &c.  But  that 
railroads  may  be  undertaken  with  confidence  of 
success,  Avherever  they  aire  made  to  run  from 
a  seaport  or  navigable  water  to  a  district  of  the 
interior  country,  which  affords  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  agricultural  or  manufacturing  pro- 
duets  ;  that  they  will  succeed,  if  run  from  one 
Jseaport  to  another,  everywhere  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  St.  Mary's, 
(•a.,  anil  probably  across  the  Peninsula  to  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (as  St.  Marks  ;) 
and,  lastly,  that  they  will  probably  yiekl  a  cer- 
tain and  profitable  return,  when  run  laterally 
Irom  beds  of  mineral  pro<lucts,  to  intersect 
other  main  railroads  or  canals  leading  to  a 
place  of  export. 

The  introduction  of  locomotive  engines,  to 
propel  carrisiges  on  railroads,  has  greatly  added 
to  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  ;  and 
the  improvements  which  modern  enterprise  has 
made  in  their  structure,  increasing,  t«>  an  al- 
most unlimile.i  extent,  the  power  of  the  engine, 
and  at  the  same  time  givinggreater  strength,  and 
atlbrding  a  surer  protection  from  casualties,  will 
serve  to  exalt  them  in  the  public  estimation 
and  en.sure  their  universal  employment. 

Civis. 

Proposed  Road  for  Locomntive  Engines.     To 
the  Kditor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  and  Advo 
cate  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Sir, — It  must  be  apparent  to  tho.se  who 
notice  the  progress  of  improvements,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal, 
that  a  new  era  in  this  branch  of  the  economy 
has  conmieiwed. 

The  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  pervade  our 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  world,  for 
establishing  railroads  and  canals,  will  put  a 
new  fiice  upon  human  economy.  Inland  com- 
merce, and  even  military  movements,  will 
scarcely  feel  the  obstacles  of  time  and  space, 
which  oitce  so  fearfully  embarrassed  their  ope- 
rations. 

Whoever  will  consider  the  unsatisfying  na- 
ture of  all  partial  improvements,  and  the  exces- 
sive anxiety  to  extend  them,  not  merely  thr6ugh 
all  the  great  thoroughfares  for  travelling  and 
transportation,    but    to     every    hamlet    in    the 
country,  will  realize   the  truth  of  what  may 
jOtherwisc  seem  extravagant. 
j     There  is  no  good  however  without  an  alloy. 
I  The  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  competition  which 
I  so  excites  the  public  mind  will  no  doubt  often 
cause  an  unprofitable  expenditure  and  misap- 
plication of  large  sums  of  money,  which  the 
i owner  can  illy   alTord  to  lose.     Railroads  will 
.be  niade  at  unnecessary  cost,  and   in  places 
'where  the  business  would  not  pay  for  them  at 
I  the  lowest  cost.     It  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
jof  this  article  that  this  evil  may   be  at  least 
somewhat  remedied,  and  without  checking  in 
the  least  the  public  ardor  for  improvement.    A 
just  regard  for  economy  requires  that  every 
device  for  transportation  should  be   apportion- 
ed, in   its  expense,  to  the  business  to  be  done. 
A  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  must  not  be 
allowed  to  cost  as  nmch  per  mile  as  one  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  ;  or  if  it  nmst  cost  as 
much,  the  work  can  only  be  done  by  posterity 
This  course  of  reflection  is  presented  to  the 
reader  because  it  led  the  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a   road,   which  can  be  constructed 
much    cheaper^ and  'repaired  at  less  expense 
than  a  railroad,  and  yet  approaching  its  conve- 


nience and  usefulness,  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  the  present  system  of  improvements.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
road  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  :  The  route 
having  been  selected  and  line  determined,  with 
great  care,  let  the  grading  be  done  in  the  usual 
manner,  varying  in  width  from  12  to  24  feet, 
making  the  narrowest  parts  where  the  work  is 
most  expensive,  and  vice  versa  ;  when  the 
embankment  is  formed,  roll  it  down  well  with 
a  massive  cast  iron  roll,  then  put  on  a  coat  of 
gravel  or  shell  stone  about  4  inches  thick,  and 
roll  again.  When  the  road  is  finished,  let  it  be 
used  as  follows :  No  other  power  than  a  loco- 
motive engine  to  be  permitted  ;  these  are 
cheaper  than  horses,  es|)eciaUy  when,  as  in 
this  case,  they  require  but  little  weight  to  pre. 
vent  the  slipping  of  the  wheels.  AH  the  cars 
or  waggons  to  be  used  must  have  wheels 
whose  width  is  apportioned  to  their  load,  say 
none  less  than  8  inches  wide  ;  and  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  road,  one  a.xletree  of  the  waggon 
should  be  shorter  than  the  other,  so  that  two 
8-iiich  wheels  might  roll  12  inches,  or  cars  for 
light  loads  may  be  made  with  three  narrow 
wheels,  two  belore  and  one  behind,  or  reversed, 
as  might  be  found  most  convenient. 

Ditierent  waggons  should  not  all  be  of  the 
same  width  ;  the  more  diversity  in  this  respect 
the  better.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
with  such  power  and  vehicles,  the  road  would 
easily  be  kept  smooth,  and  become  very  hard. 
Constant  but  not  expensive  attention  would  be 
required  to  fill  up  any  depression  with  proper 
materials.  Drains  must  be  kept  open  and  care 
taken  to  let  tite  water  run  otf  at  the  sides.  In 
the  winter,  a  broom  attached  to  a  car,  with 
gearing  similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  water 
city  streets,  could  be  made  to  sweep  off  all  the 
snow.  This  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  waggon 
which  supplied  the  gravel,  &c.,  for  repairing, 
could  be  attached  to  one  of  the  trains  at  plea- 
sure,  with  very  little  expense  for  power.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  all  the  arrange- 
ments iliat  may  be  made  for  preserving  the 
road  and  promoting  economy.  The  heaving 
of  the  frost  in  winter  will  de  deemed  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  this  fortn  of 
road  ;  but  it  is  not  tbund  that  paved  streetw,  or 
the  M' Adam's  road,  or  even  the  common  stone 
turnpike,  is  injuriously  affected  by  this  cause. 
They  are  injured  by  the  pressure  of  heavy 
loads  on  narrow  wheels,  while  the  earth  is 
soft.  If  the  pressure  were  upon  a  greater  sur- 
face, the  injury  would  be  diminished.  The 
nearer  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  action  or 
stress,  upon  all  the  parts  of  any  mass  of  matter, 
the  less  effect  will  be  produced  on  each  of 
those  parts ;  and  the  more  solid  the  material, 
and  uniform  the  condition,  of  any  such  mass, 
the  greater  will  be  its  power  of  resistance.  To 
attain  the  first,  the  wide  wheel  is  relied  on  ; 
and  the  last  is  approached  by  grading  the  road 
as  much  as  practicable  some  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  common  surface,  and  where  excava- 
tions are  necessary,  keeping  out  the  water 
by  drains.  In  wet  springy  grounds,  grubble 
stone  may  be  found  essential.  The  dryer  the 
road  is  kept,  the  less  will  be  the  effect  of  frost ; 
and  the  more  uniform  the  moisure  in  it,  the  less 
will  any  part  be  displaced  by  freezing  or  thaw- 
ing,  by  reason  of  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  all  the  parts  together. 

Good  gravel  turnpikes,  where  heavy  loads 
are  not  put  on  them,  keep  their  form  remarka- 
bly well,  with  but  little  care  in  repairing,  al- 
though exposed  to  the  action  of  horses'  feet, 
and  of  narrow  wheels  always  running  in  the 
same  rut.  The  road  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington is  an  example  of  this  kind.  The  public 
gravel  walks  in  tho  cities  are  not  injured  by 
frost  or  rain,  and  one  of  the  means  for  averting 
such  injury  is  rolling  them  with  heavy  rollers, 
not  unlike,  but  less  effective,  than  the  rolling 
of  the  wheels  of  the  waggons,  as  proposed. 
These  considerations  have  satisfied  the  writer 
that  no  serious  inconvenience  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  frost,  and  that  the  road  may  be 
used  with  but  little  interruption  from  that 
cause  throughout  the  year  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  States.  Heavy  drifling  snows  would 
perhaps  be  thought  difficult  to  conquer  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  there  occurred,  during  the 
winter  of  1830-31,  an  unusally  severe  drifting 
snow,  and  yet  the  cars  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  were  not  stopped,  even  in  their 
deep  cuts,  more  than  a  single  day  ;  the  snow  be- 
ing swept  off  as  fast  as  it  fell  on  the  road,  by  a 
machine  attached  to  the  cars.  It  remains  to  no 
tice  some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  pro. 
posed  road.  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  reconmiend  it  as  preferable 
to  a  railroad,  where  the  assurance  of  business 
will  justify  the  expense  of  the  latter  ;  but  as  a 
valuable  substitute  where  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  as  being  free  from  some  important  objec- 
tions to  which  railroads  are  liable. 

The  proposed  road  must,  as  well  as  railroads, 
necessarily  be  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
a  company,  or  of  a  special  municipal  authority, 
which  has  power  to  prescribe  and  enforce  re- 
gulations ;  but  these  regulations  will  admit  of 
a  much  more  diversified  operation  of  business 
than  can  be  conducted  on  a  railroad  :  the  vehi- 
cles for  transportation  may  meet  or  pass  at 
pleasure,  and  may  be  drawn  at  any  speed  suited 
to  the  business  of  the  owners.  Companies  or 
individuals  running  stages,  carrying  the  mail 
transporting  merchandize,  or  heavy  products, 
having  their  respective  establishments  of  en. 
gines  and  trains,  may  each  start  at  their  own 
time,  and  run  at  the  most  convenient  speed. 
Where  there  are  no  ruts,  the  slow  train  may 
easily  turn  out  for  the  faster  one  to  pass. 
This  operation  approaches  very  nearly  to  all 
the  advantages  of  a  road  for  general  business, 
'gives  full  scope  to  competition,  and  of  course 
protects  the  community  from  some  of  the  dan. 
^gers  of  monopoly.  Another  essential  advan- 
tage of  this  road  is,  that  an  engine  of  light  con. 
struction  may  exert  a  much  greater  power  in 
ascents  that  can  be  done  where  the  wheels  run 
upon  an  iron  rail. 

As  this  is  an  important  consideration,  I  nitty 
be  excused  for  presenting  it  more  distinctly. 

A  locomotive  engine,  weighing  6  tons,  where 
all  the  wheels  are  worked,  is  ascertained  by 
experiment  to    contain   an  adhesive  power  of 
672  lbs.  on  a  level,  which  is  one-twentieth  of 
its  weight.     This  engine   will  draw  :i  load  of 
17,658  lbs.  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  with- 
out detrimental  slipping  of  the  wheels,   up  a 
plane  of  1  foot  in  5().     The  proportion  which 
the  adhesive  power  of  wheels  on  a  gravel  road 
bears  to  the  weight  of  the  car  is  not  yet  accurate- 
ly ascertained  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels  may  be  greater  than 
would  be  safe  for  those  of  railroad  ears,  it  will 
not  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  adhesion 
at  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  car,  two-thirds 
of  the   load  resting  on  the  working  wheels. 
Even  on  the  iron  rail,  the  adhesion  has  been 
found  under  very  favorable  circumstances  more 
than  on«-tenth  of  the  weight  upon  the  wheels. 
According   to   the  proposed  estimate  of  one- 
eighth,  an  engine  weighing  3  tons  contains  ad- 
hesive jwwer  of  830  lbs.     On  a  level,  and  after 
making  the  prpper  deductions  as  before,  for  the 
gravity  of  the  engine  and  its  diminished  pres- 
sure on  the  ascending  plane,  its  adhesive  power 
will,  on  a  plane  of  one  in  fifly,  be  sufficient  for 
drawing  a  load  of  "-'8,4.'i0  ll»s.  in  addition  to  it.« 
own  weight.     If  the  ascent  of  the  plane  be  1  in 
2.5,  the  effective  adhesive  power  of  the  six-ton 
railroad  engine  will  only  be  sufficient  for  a  load 
of  2,320  lbs.,  while  that  of  the  three-ton^gravel 
road  engine  will  suffice  for  a  load  of  14,7()0  lbs. 
The  calculations  for  these  results  are  made 
from  the  usual  allowance  of  10  lbs.  to  the  ton 
for  the  friction  of  the  loaded  cars  ;  that  for  the 
engine  car,  being  a  constant  quantity,  is  not 
taken  into  account.  An  allowance  is  made  also 
for  the  diminution  of  pressure,  and  consequent- 
ly of  adhesion  on  the  planes,  which,  although 
neglected  by  the  writers  on  railroads  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  an  important  it«in.     From 
these  facts  it  will  be  seen,  that  upon  the  hard 
gravel    road   an    engine   will   have    adhesion 
enough  to  employ  a  much  greater  portion  of  its 
steam  power  on  ascents  than  can  be  effected  on 


a  railroad ;  and  consequently,  the  engine  being 
less  embarrassed  by  its  own  weight,  may  be 
proportionably  Ughter.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
when  the  whole  steam  power  of  an  engine  can 
be  e-xerted,  without  slipping  the  wheels,  it  can 
ascend  much  steeper  acclivities.  To  wliat  ex- 
tent this  may  be  acromphshed,  rcmaius  to  be 
ascertained ;  but  if  ascents  of  1  in  20  can  be 
overcome,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
over  a  mountainous  country  without  the  aid  of! 
any  other  machinery  than  the  locomotive  en- 
gine. There  are  few  mountains  which  may 
not  be  graded  to  four  and  one-third  degrees. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  strongly 
recommends  the  proposed  road  :  wherever  the 
grades  are  not  too  steep,  the  road  will  be 
perfect  preparation  for  laying  a  double  track  of 
rails,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  business 
will  justify.  The  steep  acclivities  must  neces- 
sarily  be  overcome  by  tither  means,  and  the  lo- 
cation adapted  to  such  change  of  plan.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  most  ef- 
fective  plan  of  tninsportation,  whether  it  be 
railroad  or  canal,  should  be  adopted,  when  the 
business  will  justify  the  expense,  and  all  other 
plans  must  be  regulated  by  the  same  conside- 
rations, viz.  :  business  and  expense. 

The  pioneers  of  the  wilderness  are  obliged  to 
begin  with  a  pack-horse  path,  while  the  people 
of  the  Atlantic  border,  with  their  hundreds  of 
passengers  and  tons  of  merchandize  passing 
daily,  may  afford  to  make  railroads  at  almost 
any  expense.  All  intermediate  conditions  of 
business  must  necessarily  adapt  their  roads  to 
their  circumstances.  Each  path  or  road,  how- 
ever little  frequented,  is  tributary  to  others  in 
more  general  use,  which,  like  the  streams  pass, 
ing  from  the  summit  regions  to  the  ocean,  ga- 
ther business  as  they  progress,  and  justify  a 
proportionate  expense  in  their  improvement. 
And  prudent  men,  however  ardent  their  impa- 
tience to  have  the  best  roads,  will  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
(t  is  in  this  view  that  a  road  which  is  preferable 
to  the  common  turnpike,  and  cheaper  than  a 
railroad,  is  a  desideratum  in  our  transportation 
economy. 

The  varied  ingenuity  of  tho.<ie  who«e  atten- 
tion is  now  engaged  in  improvemejits,  will  no 
doubt  discover  some  objections,  and  probable 
advantages,  too,  which  have  not  occurred  to  the 
undersigned.  The  subject  is  however  submit- 
ted to  that  candid  consideration  of  an  intelligent 
public,  which  cannot  easily  be  led  astray  by  un- 
:«ubstantial  projects.  It  may  be  observed,  ihal 
the  locomotive  engines  have  been  for  some 
time  iit  operation  in  England  on  common  roads, 
where  the  projectors  seem  to  be  sanguine  of" 
entire  success  ;  but  if  it  can  be  used  on  roads 
where  horses'  feet  and  narrow  wheels  are  per- 
mitted to  break  the  even  surface,  and  over  the 
hills  of  common  turnpikes,  how  much  better 
wdl  they  work  on  a  road  prepared  and  usetl  as 
above  proposed.     Yours,  Ate,  J. 

Experiments  on  WJwels  with  Straight  and 
with  Curved  Arms.  [From  the  London 
Meclianics'  Magazine.]      Z:     • 

Sir, — Having  read    some    remarks,  by 
two  or  three  of  your  correspondents,  in  re- 
i^ard  to  springs  as  afiplicd  to  locomotive  on- 
ijines  and  other  heavy  carriages,  und  noticed 
ihe   suggestion  thrown   out,  that  the  spokes 
or   arms  of  the   wheels    might  possibly  be 
made  of  such  materials,  and  of  such  a  form, 
as  of  themselves  to  counteract   sufficiently 
the  jolting  of  the  superincnmbetit  and  pro- 
gressing weight,  and  so   dispense  with  the 
costly  springs  at  present  used,  I  am  induced, 
by  the  perusal  of  these  speculations,  to  send 
you  an  account  of  some  experimental  obser- 
vafions  of  my  own,  which  have,  I  think,  a 
strong   bearing    upon   the   subject.     About 
five   years  ago,  I  fitted  up  some   waggons, 
for  a  coal  concern,  which  I  have  the  man- 
agement of  here,  to  run  upon  a  railway  of 
cast  iron.     The  wheels  are  of  cast  iron,  but 


have  wrought  iron   arms, 
manner  following : 


in  the    form  and 


In  giving  this  curved  form  to  the  arms,  I 
did  not  at  the  time  contemplate  that  they 
should  act  as  springs;  though,  as  will  be 
presently  seen,  it  has  been  attended  with 
great  advantage.  The  ordinary  weight  of 
these  waggons,  when  full  of  coal,  is  about 
3  tons  15  cwt.,  waggon  included.  On  this 
.5ame  railroad,  an  iron  company  have  the 
privilege  of  conveying  their  iron  ore,  the 
waggons  employed  for  which  purpose  are 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  with  straight  arms,  and, 
when  loaded,  weigh  (waggon  included)  some- 
hing  less  than  3  tons.  In  the  course  of 
ast  summer,  1  found  it  necessary  to  repair 
a  wooden  bridge  of  considerable  extent,  over 
which  both  kinds  of  waggons  had  to  pass, 
during  the  time  these  repairs  were  going 
on.  To  the  grejii  surprise  of  the  workmen, 
they  found  that  our  ov«n  waggons,  although 
the  heavier,  as  above  stated,  produced  less 
effect  on  the  bridge  than  the  others.  This 
[  could  only  attribute  to  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  arms  of  the  wheels ;  and  every 
observation  which  I  have  since  made  serves 
to  confirm  me  in  this  conclusion.  I  have 
rode  alternately  on  both  sorts  of  waggons, 
when  at  their  greatest  speed,  and  certamly 
\  sensible  difference  is  felt  to  the  advantage 
of  the  crooked  and  slender  arms.  The  noise 
iLso  which  they  make  is  much  less.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  wheels  with  the 
wrought  iron  arms  stand  their  work  uncom- 
;nonly  well — much  more  so  than  the  others. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  not  had  one  broken  or  > 
worn  out  during  the  five  years  that  they 
have  been  in  constant  use. 

Should  this  article  have  the  effect  of  turn. 
ing  the  attention  of  some  of  your  ingenious 
readers  to  the  subject,  it  might  be  of  service. 
Our  wrought  iron  arms  are  5  inches  wide, 
.md  scarcely  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  Suppos- 
ing,  then,  that,  instead  of  being  of  wrought 
iron,  they  were  made  of  steel  of  suitable  ' 
quality,  they  might  be  made  thinner  than  |, 
ind  with  a  greater  number  of  arms  :  a  much 
better  form  of  curve,  too,  than  that  I  have 
employed  may  very  po.ssibly  be  sugge!^ed. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully,  • 

Wm.  Broi«;h,  Mineral  Surveyor. 

Cwmneath,  Glamorgaiwhire,  Dec.  13,  1833. 

Lake  O.ntario  Stbamboats. — It  ia  not  generallf 
known  to  tourists,  that  there  is  a  fine  route  from  Sa- 
ratoga to  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  American  shore,  via 
Lake  George  and  Cbamplain,  which  since  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Cholera  in  Canada,  is  a  go<Mi  deal  tra- 
veiled.  We  learn  that  there  has  not  yet  been  anjr 
case  of  Cholera  on  the  American  side.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  that  diseasa  at  Pres«ott 
and  Kingston,  the  steamboat  United  States  has,  for 
the  present,  stopped  touching  at  her  usual  landing^ 
places  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  River  and  Lake. 
Capt.  Van  Dewater  makes  a  trip  to  and  from  Ogsdens- 
burgh  and  Niagara  every  fifth  day,  running  the  whol* 
i300  miles  in  from  33  to  35  hours.— [Albany  Eve, 
Jjour.J 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAli,  AND 


[From  the  Globe]  ' 

Railroad  ACROSS  TirE  Isthmus  of  Panama. — The 
Globe  of  tills  day  coniains  two  Decrees  oi  the  Go- 
vernment of  New  Granada,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed  as  an  advertisement  for  propo3ald  to  construi;!  a 
Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  runama  ;  and  as  the 
aabject  ii  one  of  the  greatest  imporiance  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  especially  lo  the  United  States,  we 
shall  ofl'er  a  few  observations  upon  it.      _ 

Ever  since' the  discovery  of  the  Pacifn;  Ocean, 
some  safer  and  easier  channel  of  cjinminiication  l)t- 
tween  it  and  tlic  Atlantic,  has  been  the  object  of  uni- 
versal desire  ;  and  tlie  narrowi  ess  of  the  tract  of 
land  which  separates  them  at  one  point,  ijave  {■nat 
encouragement  to  the  hope  that  such  wish  would  be 
speedily  fulfilled.  Three  centuries  have,  however, 
passed,  and  not  only  has  mo  ship  can;il  l»c:wccti  tlie 
two  seas  been  made  or  even  at:cniptt'd,  but  there  is 
actually  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  road, 
connecting  any  point  on  the  one  with  any  point  on  il.u 
other.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  wiicel  carriage  tolled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Spanish  Government  did  indeed  order  sur- 
veys, which  were  in  one  or  two  instances  begun  ; 
and  a  host  of  decrees  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Recopilaciones,  setting  forth  liie  imporiance  of  ca 
tablishing  a  communioation between  the  two  oceans, 
the  wealth  it  would  produce,  the  power  it  would 
give  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  &,c  ;  but,  the  only  work 
actually  executed  for  the  purpose,  was  by  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  a  country  curate  and  his  pTrisIiion. 
ers,  in  the  west  of  New  Granada  ;  ihcy  dug  a  canal 
through  the  valley  of /a  Raspadura,  by  which,  in  the 
rainy  seasons  a  boat  might  pass  from  the  iiead  waters 
of  the  Airato,  a  long  and  shallow  river  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic,  to  those  of  the  San  .Imn,  a  stream  ol 
similar  character,  tailing  into  the  Pacific.  The  work 
however  proved  ot  no  utility.  i 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanisii  power  in  Ame-, 
rica,  the  governments  of  the  new  Republics  lying; 
between  the  two  seas,  have  been  much  occupied 
with  the  subject,,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  have  done  little  more  than  issue  vu;;ue  decreei!. 
The  decree  published  to-day  is,  however,  more  pre- 
cise, being  founded  upon  minuie  iiiformati,on  as  to^ 
existing  circumstances. 

Humboldt,  in  his  great  work  on  Mexico,  enume- 
rates nine  points  or  situations  in  wliicK  the  waters  of 
the  two  oceans  are  very  near  each  other  ;  and  in 
three  of  them,  he  conceived,  from  the  information  in 
his  possession,  that  a  ship  canal  mii^h'.  be  made. 

The  first  of  these  situations  is  in  Mexico,  between 
Uuazecualao  near  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Guif  ol  Mexico, 
and  Tehuantepec  on  the  Pacific.  Tiie  country  has, 
however,  been  explored  since  Humboldt  wrote,  and 
it  is  now  certain  that  a  higli  chain  of  mountains  in. 
tarvenes,  rendering  all  communication  by  water  im- 
practicable. 

The  second  is  in  Central  America.  The  plan 
-  proposed  is  to  improve  the  navigaii  >ii  of  the  river! 
Ssn  Juan,  by  which  vessels  could  ascend  into  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  southwestern  extremity  of 
that  lake  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  to 
which  a  canal  might  be  made.  The  dilHculties, 
judging  from  the  partial  surveys  which  have  been 
made,  are  not  greater  than  those  whicO  have  been 
already  surmounted  in  many  other  cases;  ^till  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking  would  be  enormous. 
The  country  is  uninhabited,  and  laliorers,  us  well  as 
*  tools  of  every  sort,  would  have  to  lie  brought  from 
abroad;  in  addition  to  which,  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  climate  would  render  the  sacrifice  of  human  lit'c 
incalculable.  Companies  have  however  been  farmed 
for  undertaking  this  work,  and  engineers  sent  out  to 
examine  the  ground,  have  reported  favorably.  The 
government  of  Central  America  was  in  1830  ircatin 
with  that  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  subjeci,  but  th 
revolutions  which  occurred  in  both  couniriea  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiation. 

The  third  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  forms 
a  part  of  New  Granada,  is  thesituatioii  referred  to  in 
the  decrees  now  before  us.  We  can  here  form  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
of  the  probability  of  success,  as  the  country  hasbren 
minutel)  examined  with  a  view  to  this  very  object. — 
A  survey  was  made  in  1828-9  by  an  English  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Lloyd,  and  a  Swedish  ofRcer.who  were  en- 
gaged  for  the  purpose  by  Bolivar,  and  furnished  witii  < 
all  the  necessary  instruments,  of  the  most  perfect  or- 
der. Their  account  of  the  operations  is  published  in 
the  Royal  Transactions  ot  London  for  1830,  accom. 
:  psnied  by  maps  and  plans,  and  the  utmost  confidence 
is  placed  in  its  accuracy,  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  judgment. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  is  as  to  the  face  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  shows  that  "  the  spot  where 
the  Continent  of  America  is  reduced  to  its  narrowest' 


liiiiiis,  is  i.Uo  dtsiin><uisheU  by  a  break  for  a  lew 
miles,  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  other, 
wise  extends,  wiih  but  lew  exceptions,  to  its  extreme 
norlin.rn  and  southern  limits;"  and  that  "the  princi- 
pal ditiiculty  in  esiablishin^  a  communication  be- 
tween liie  two  oceans,  either  by  canal  or  railroad, 
would  arise,  not  from  mountains,  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  rivulets  to  bo  crussed  ;  which,  though  dry  in 
simiiner,  bc-omc  considerable  strsamsin  the  winter 
or  riiiny  seus.>iis."  tie  states  moreover  the  curious 
fact,  ihut  a  great  porii«m  of  the  country  traversed  in 
crossing  the  Isthmus,  actually  lies  beloio  the  level  ol 
the  Pacific. 

Alio: her  great  question  determined  by  -.he  two  en- 
itiiieers,  is  tliat  of  ilie  relative  height  of  the  two  sea?, 
lor  their  dili'ercnce  of  level,  which  dilTetence  had  hi- 
therto been  8upj>osed  ve'y  great.  The  facts  aro  as 
asfjllows: — The  time  of  higli  tide  is  neirly  the 
'same  in  both  seas.  Tiie  mean  difference  LctA-een 
high  iiiul  low  water  in  ihe  Pacific  at  Panama,  is  about 
21  led  ;  i.i  the  .-^iLntic,  at  Chugree,  about  a  loot. — 
Finally,  "in  every  twelve  hours,  commencing  with 
the  hiyU  tide*,  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  first  seve- 
ral feet  higher  than  ihat  of  the  Atlantic;  it  then  be- 
comes ot  the  same  height,  and  at  low  tide  is  several 
feet  lower;  they  are  then  again  equal,  the  Pacific  af. 
tr^rwards  becomes  the  higher,  and  so  on." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  frnin  the  accounts  of 
the  cnginet-rs,  are,  that  a  railroi  1  is  certainly  prac- 
ticable;  imd  ihe  lines  on  whicii  two  could  be  made, 
.ire  traced  on  the  map.  E  ich  road  would  begin  on 
Chagrcs  river,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  one  termi>iiiting  at  Panama,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, the  other  and  sho.ter,  at  Chori^era,  from  which 
a  short  canal  would  u  ad  to  the  latter  ocean.  Neither 
road  would  probii'iy  exceed  80  miles  in  length.   The 

river  Chagres  no,  admits  no  vessels  dnwing  more 

than  12  feel,  b'it  it  could  easily  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  tiu:  sate  and  spacious  hav  of  Limon,  by 
which  meiKis  large  ships  could  discharge  their  car- 
goes a*  the  commencement  of  ihe  railroad.  A  ca- 
nal for  boats  is  also  practicable,  but  a  railroad  would 
be  preferable  for  several  reasons. 

As  for  a  ship  canal,  it  is  certainly  impraciicable  at 
iti:s  spot.  Supposing  no  difficulties  to  exist  within 
the  Isthmus,  the  shallowness  of  the  Pacific  for  some 
miles  from  the  coast,  wojid  forbid  the  entrance  of 
ships  ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  ot  no  value,  unless  it 
could  be  passed  by  vessels  which  could  navigate  both 
'>ceans  to  advantage.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  we, 
at  leant,  should  oppose  the  opening  of  such  a  com- 
munication, ihs  possession  of  which,  by  any  other 
great  naval  powe;r,^  might  be  highly  injurious  to  our 
interests  ;  and  that  the  greatest  naval  power  would 
itoon  possess  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  v.orld,  a  railroad  promises  every  advan 
iage  to  New  Granada,  and  to  the  commercial  world 
in  (Teneral,  which  can  reasonably  be  desired  ;  and  the 
(ransportationof  passengers  and  letters  alone,  would 
doubtless  yield  a  large  revenue,  particularly  if  steam 
boats  were  established  from  the  principal  places  on 
each  sea,   to  the   respective  exiremiiies  of  the  road 

Official — DEPAaTiuKNT  of  State. 
[Transliited  for  publicolion  hy  order  of  the  Secretary 

of  State.] 

Decree  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Granada,  author 

izingthe  Executive  to  contract  for  the  opening  of 

a  carriage  roud  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  the 

Republic  of  New  Grenada,  in  Congress  assembled, 

considering — 

1.  That  ilie  Message  from  the  Executive  to  Con- 
gress, of  April  6th,  1833,  does  specially  recommend 
iho  propriety  of  having  a  road  for  carriages  opened 
across  the  Isihinus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific : 

2.  That  the  Chamber  of  the  District  of  Panama 
took  up  this  important  suluecl  on  the  16ih  of  June, 
I83t,  and  that  nor{iing  lus  yet  been  done  to  carry  its 
wishes  into  cfTect : 

3.  7'hat  the  Province  of  Panama  has  again  taken 
into  consideration  this  same  project,  at  its  meeting  of 
October  13th,  1833,  on  the  petition  of  a  citizen  of 
the  Isthmus,  who  has  proposed  a  means  of  opening 
a  carriage  road,  by  which  goods  may  easily  be  trans, 
ported  from  one  sea  to  the  other : 

Do   Decree. 

Article  1.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive all  propositions  which  may  be  made  for  open 
ing  a  carriage  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ; 
and  also  to  sign  a  contract  with  any  person  or  com- 
pany soliciting  it,  on  the  conditions  fixed  by  this 
Decree. 

Art.  2.  The  undertakers  will  have  leave  grant, 
ed  them  to  open  an  ordinary  carriage  or  Railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ;  and  they  may  make  use  of  any  water 


course  which  may  assist   in    forming  the  communi- 
cation. 

Art.  3.  The  road  must  be  begun  within  two  years 
at  farthest  after  the  privilege  has  been  granted  ;  the 
time  in  wliich  it  is  to  be  finished  will  be  slipitlated 
in  the  contract. 

Art.  4.  If  the  road  shdutd  pass  oVer  private  lands, 
the  owners  shall  l>e  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  fair 
price  ;  that  is,  at  what  may  be  considered  their  Value 
by  arbitrators^  at  the  time  when  the  work  is  begun. 
Ii'the  land  over  which  the  road  is  to  pass  l>e  public, 
[tiildia,)  it  will  be  given  without  requiring  indemni- 
ficanon. 

Art.  5.  The  undertakers  shall  have  the  right  (u 
build  warehouses  or  other  edifices  necessary  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  enterprize,  at 
convenient  places,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  laws  relative  to  fortifications.  For  such 
purposes,  they  may  occupy  as  much  land  as  may  be 
necessary,  no  where,  1  owever,  to  exceed  10,000 
square  varas,  (962  square  yeards,)  for  which  in. 
deinnification  is  to  be  made  as  by  article  4th,  or  rent 
to  be  paid,  when  the  owners  decline  selling  the 
properly. 

Art.  6.  Tlie  undertakers  shall  be  allowed,  as  a 
f'lir  remuneratiim,  according  to  the  species  of  road 
they  may  make,  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  from  it, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  10  years,  nor  more  than  50. 

(1.)  The  right  of  demanding  toll  shall  begin  the 
moment  the  road  is  finished,  and  the  maximum  of 
such  toll  shall  be  that  expressed  in  the  tariff  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Panama. 

(2  )  Should    a  rail-road  be  made,   leave  may  be 

granted  to  the  undertake.'s  to  place  steam  carriages 

on  it ;  in  which  cases,  it  shall  be  settled  in  the  con- 
tract what  is  the  inaxinuiii  price  lo  be  demanded  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  or  goods,  from  one  sea 
to  the  other. 

Art.  7.  Thi  undertakers  sha'l  have  granted  them, 
as  a  recompense,  public  lands  in  ihe  Isthmus,  torcul. 
tivation,  to  the  extent  of  20,OUO  fanegadat,  (about 
100,000  acres)  which  they  must  begin  to  settle  and 
cultivate  within  a  year  after  they  have  received 
them  ;  otherwise  they  will  revert  to  the  nation. 

Art.  8.  On  the  said  20,000  fnnegnda*  of  public 
and,  foreigners  may  be  established,  who,  for  20 
y^-ars,  sliall  be  free  from  nil  taxes  either  on  the 
land  or  its  productions  ;  nor  shall  they  be  required 
lo  do  duty  in  the  fcrmy,  unless  in  case  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

-\rt  9.  Iiihaliitanis  of  the  Isthmus,  or  a  company 
composed,  in  part  of  such,  will  have  the  preference, 
under  ihesnine  circumstances,  in  receiving  the  con. 
tract. 

.\rt.  10.  The  Executive  shall  exact  from  the 
undertakers,  ail  ihc  reccssary  securities  for  com. 
pleting  the  work. 

Art.  11.  No  contract  which  the  Executive  may 
make,  can  lake  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
Legudature. 

Bogota,  May  22,  1834. 

[Signed  hy  the  proper  authoritiea.]. 
Decree   of  the    Exrculite  for   carrying   the   above 
Legislative  Decree  into  effect, 

I,  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  in  execution  of  the  Legis. 
lative  Decree  of  the  25th  inst.,  authorizing  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  receive  proposals  lor  opening  a  road  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  fixing  certain  points,  according  to  which,  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  mad^.  and  privileges  granted  to  those 
who  may  undertake  the  said  important  work: 

Considering  that  a  period  sliould  be  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving proposals,  alter  wiiicli  the  contract  should 
be  made  with,  and  the  privileges  graned  to,  the 
person  who  ofl'ers  the  most  advantageous  condi. 
tions  and  the   best   security  for  their   performance. 

no    DECRF.li:, 

Art.  1.  Those  persons,  whei!ier  natives  of  New 
Granada, or  foreigners,  who,  in  \irfje  of  the  Legis- 
lative Decree  of  the  25tli  initt.  may  wish  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  a  road  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  either  for  ordinary  carriages,  or  a  rail  road, 
and  to  secure  the  privaleges  which  are  to  be  the  re- 
muneration for  their  labored  expense,  will  send  their 
proposals,  sealed  and  under  cover,  to  the  Depart, 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Afliarrs,  before  the 
15th  of  January,  1835. 

Art.  2.  Thobe  who  may  send  such  proposals, 
must  appoint  some  one  in  this  capital,  with  pow. 
er  and  authority  to  sign  the  contract  offered.  The 
same  person  must  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
proving  that  he  who  offers  to  undertake  the  work 
can  carry  it  through,  in  case  he  receive  theprivi. 
lege. 

Art.  3.  In  the  envelope  of  each  set  of  proposals, 
shall  be  writen  the  object  of  the  paper  enclosed,  and 
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the  name  ornamesofihe  persons  desiring  to  under- 
take) the  work. 

Art.  4.  After  (he  15:h  of  January,  a  day  and  hour 
eball  be  fixed  for  opening  the  said  papers,  at  the  De- 
partment  0.  the  Inrerior  and  Foreign  Relatione,  in 
presence  of  the  respective  attorneys  or  agents,  and 
tha  contract  will  be  signed  with  the  person  ofTering 
the  best  conditions  and  the  strongest  security,  which 
cootract  will  be  submitted    for  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress at  its  ensuing  sr-ssion. — Bogota,  May  29  1834. 
Franciscj  de  Paula  Santander, 
Lino  dk  Pombo.  President. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  «|-c. 
. J _ — 

Patent  for  an   Improvement  on  the  Mode  of 
Jixing  Valves  on  the  Boilers  of  Steam  En 
gines.    Granted  to  Daviu  B.  Lee,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  January  2ti. 

Tlie  safely  valve  here  patented  is,  we 
are  informed,  ''a  fixture  for  boilers  for  steam 
engines,  to  prevent  collapsation,  resembling 
the  common  safety  valve,  except  that  it  opens 
in  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere."  And 
"  the  part  claimed  as  an  invention,  or  disco- 
very, is  not  the  particular  form  of  the  valve, | 
but  the  general  plan  of  fixing  a  valve,  or' 
valves,  to  boilers   of  steam  engines,  which 

shall  open  with  an  external  pressure,  to  pre-i 

vent  collapsation."  ' 

A  very  little  reading  M'ould  have  shown! 
to  the  patentee  the  antiquity  of  his  invention, 
as  an  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  most,  if 
m)t  in  all,  of  the  numerous  histories  of  the  I 
^eam  engine.  We  could  take  from  our 
shelves  a  dozen  books  from  which  to  quote 
upon  this  point,  and  could  refer  to  numerous 
patents  in  which  such  valves  are  noticed. 
in  the  article  Steam  Engine,  in  Recs'  Ency- 
clopaedia, after  speaking  of  the  safety  valve 
in  Watt's  engine,  it  is  observed,  that  "there 
is  another  valve  of  safety  for  the  reverse  of 
the  object  of  the  first  mentioned  safety  valve  ; 
it  opens  internally,  and  is  balanced  by  a 
-small  lever,  and  a  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it 
«hut,  until  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  I 
boiler  becomes  much  less  than  the  external 
air,  which  then  forces  open  the  valve,  and 
enters  into  the  boiler  till  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  It  is  evident  that  this  valve  can! 
never  be  necessary  so  long  as  the  engine  is 
at  work  ;  but  its  use  is  to  prevent  the  sides 
of  the  boiler  being  crushed  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  air,  when  it  has  done  work,  and  the 
steam  within  it  cools  and  condenses." 

This  kind  of  valve  has,  in  fact,  been  ap- 
plied to  hundreds  of  boilers,  stills,  &c.  With 
the  kind  of  boilers  which  we  now  ordinarily 
use  in  steam  engines,  valves  of  this  kind  are 
not  employed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
would  be  of  no  use.  Our  cylindrical  iron 
boilers  do  not  collapse  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  they  would  be  able  to 
sustain,  even  if  perfectly  exhausted  ;  nor  is 
the  collapsing  which  frequently  takes  place, 
a  collapse  of  the  boiler,  as  the  patentee  ap- 
pears to  suppose,  but  of  that  of  the  flue 
which  passes  through  it,  and  which  is  forced 
in,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  by  that  of  high  steam,  occasioned  in  ge-j 
neral  by  the  water  being  allowed  to  descend 
too  low,  which  admits  of  the  heating  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  flue,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  its  strength;  it  then  yields 
readily  to  a  pressure,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  would  have  sustained  most 
efTectually. — [Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.] 


years.     The  Rev.  C.  Peebles,  in  his  statistical 
account  of  Mains,  in  Angus,  draws  a  curious 
comparison  between  the  farmers  in  1760,  when 
he  came  among  them,  and  1790.      The  follow 
ing  are  a  few  points  : 

1760. 
Land  ploughed  with  oxen 
Only  a  few  horses  kept  to 
draw  the  harrow  in  seed 


time,  aiid  bring  in  the  com 
in  harvest.  71.  thought  a 
great  price  for  a  horse. 

LAnd  rent«Ml  for  Gs.  per  acre, 
and  only  two  small  farms 
enclosed. 

No  English  cloth  worn  but 
by  the  minister  and  a  Qua- 
ker. 

Glen's  stockings  were  what 
were  called  plaidin;;  huse, 
made  of  wiwlen  cloth.  The 
women  wore  coarse  plaids. 
Not  a  cloak  or  a  bonnet 
Was  worn  by  any  woman 
in  the  whole  parish. 

Only  two  hats  in  the  parish. 
The  mon  wore  cloth  bon- 
nets. 

TTiere  was  otdy  one  eight- 
day  clock  in  the  parish, 
six  watches,  and  one  tea- 
kettle, i 

The  people  never  vit<itfld  each 
other  except  at  ChrisUnos. 
The  entertainment  was 
broth  arid  Ijeef,  and  the  vi- 
sitor.s  sent  to  some  ale- 
house for  five  or  six  pints 
of  aJe,  and  were  merry  over! 
It  without  any  ceremony. 


1790. 

Oxen  not  employed  in  agri 
culture.  tarmers  haxe 
their  saddle  horses,  worth 
from  2-1  to  302.,  and  work 
liorses  iVom  20  to  *i5/.  each 

Land  at  30<.  and  all  enclosed 
with  dykes  and  thorn 
hedges. 

TTiere  are  few  who  do  not 
wear  EiigUsh  cloth,  and 
several  the  best  superfine. 

Cotton  and  thread  stockings 
are  worn  by  bcAh  sexes, 
masters  and  servants.  The 
women  who  wear  plaid^ 
have,  them  fine  and  fiired 
with  silk.  Silk  plaids, 
cloaks  and  boimets,  are 
very  mmierous. 

Few  bunnots  are  worn,  and 
the  bonnet-maker's  trade  is 
^ven  up. 

Thirty  clocks,  one  hmidred 
w-atches,  and  abovo  sixty 
tea-kettles. 

People  visit  each  other  often 
Su  or  seven  dishes  are  set 
on  the  table  differently 
dressed.  After  dinner  a 
bowl  of  rnm  punch  or 
whiskey  toddy  is  dratik, — 
then  tea,  t\ten  aiiotiiei 
bowl,  then  supper,  and. 
after  that,  the  grace  drink. 


Scotland. — Historical  Memoranda. — No 
country  has  made  more  progress  in  agricultu. 
ral  improvement,  and  in  multiplying  the  com- 
forts of  life,  than  Scotland  during  the  last  fifty 


A  neio  work. — Major  Henrv  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
has,  wc  learti,  been  for  some  years  past  engaged  in 
preparing,  with  great  labor,  from  a  rich  store  of  ma- 
terials, a  LiKK  OF  Napoleon  Frosn  the  following 
annunciation  in  Galignai  i's  Messenger  of  June  19, 
we  learn  that  the  first  volume  of  the  work  has  gone 
to  press  at  Paris  : 

*'  In  the  press,  and  very  shortly  will  be  published 
by  A.  and  VV.  Galignani  &  Co.,  No.  18,  rue  Vivi. 
enne,  the  first  volume  of  the  'Life  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  with  an  appendix,  containing  an 
examination  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's' '  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,'  and  a  notice  oi  the  principal  error*  ol 
other  writers  respecting  his  character  and  conduct; 

by  H.  Lee. 

"  Vir  iieque  silendug, 
Neque  dicendtis  sine  cura, — atiquando 
Furtiina,  semper  aniuio  maziinus. 

yell  P/Utrculm.  1.2.  C.  18. 

"  Quelques  parcelles  de  tant  de  gloirie  parvient 
droiuellcs  aux  siecles  a  venir  ?  ou  le  mensonge,  la 
colomnic,  le  crime,  prevaudront-ils  ?" 

Napoleon  a  Ste.  Helena." 

The  distinguished  literary  ability  of  the  author, 
with  the  groat  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed 
over  every  other  biographer,  and  his  freedom  (rom 
any  tiling  like  national  prejudice  in  relerance  to  the 
history  of  the  careecr  of  Napoleon,  will  give  an  in. 
terest  to  this  over  most  other  histories  oi  the  Re 
volutionary  era,  the  civil  reforms  which  preceded 
it,  and  the  gigantic  w.-irs  in  which  ihe  power  of 
Napoleon  was  overthrown.  We  leain  from  a  friend 
at  Paris,  that  "  Miijor  Lee  has  devoted  himself, 
with  untiring  diligence,  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  re- 
^ard  to  the  object  of  his  work.  His  inducement  to 
this  publication  has  not  been  so  much  the  desire  o! 
gain,  or  the  promise  of  literary  tame,  as  the  hope, 
the  ^reat  and  only  hope,  that  he  may  prove  instru 
mental  in  vindicating  from  unparalleled  i:>justicc  the 
fame  of  the  greatest  man,  of  whom  the  history  ot 
the  human  race  preserves  any  record;  a  man  whose 
career  was  one  continued  opposition  to  the  worst 
passions,  and  active  promotion  of  the  best  interest 
of  his  country  and  his  species — who  never  really  be- 
lied an  enemy,  nor  betrayed  a  friend."  Such  are  the 
enthusiastic  terms  in  which  one,  who  has  watched 
the  progress  ef  .Mr.  Lee's  work,  speaks  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  which  probably  Mr.  Lee  would  himscll 
■peak  of  it. 

We  suppose  it  will  not  be  long,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  at  Paris,  before  copies  of  it  reach 
this  country;  when  we  .«hall  endeavor  to  make  our 
readers  further  acquaint-  d  with  it. — [Nat.  Intel.] 

Whale  ships  at  the  Sandwich  Islanim. — The  Sai- 
lors' Magazine  for  August  contains  a  long  communi- 
cation from  Wm.  Richards  and  Ephraim  Spaulding, 
Missionaries  at  Lahnina,  (Sandwich  Islands,)  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  first  whale  ships  which 
ever  visited  ihe  Sandwich  Islands,  were  the  P>alena, 


Captain  Gardner  of  New   Bedford,    and  Equator, 

Capt.  Folgcr,  of  Nantucket.  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.     While  lying  at  anchor  in  Kcalakekua  Bay 
(Hawaii),    tliey    took  a    large    whale    which    made 
110  bbls.  of  oil.     Since  the  autumn  of  1823,  a  com- 
pletc  list  has  been   kept  by  the  Missionaries,  of  the 
ships  which    have  recruited  at    Lihaina,  (Island  of 
Maini,j  and  probably  atiil  greater  numbers  have  re- 
cruitcd  at  llonoluin  (Island  of  Oahu.)     The  whole 
number  :a  Laliaina    from  the  middle  of  18:23  to  the 
end  ot  1833,  ten  years,  is  514,  induing  218  difCerent 
ships.     Ill  the  spring  ot  1831,  there  were  38  ships  at 
anchor  in  that  harbor  at  one  lime.      The   number  of 
ships  winch  recruited  there  in  1833,  was  82;  30  in 
the  spring., and  52  in  the  Fall.     Aggregate  of  oil  on 
board,  nt  the  time  if  their  calls  reepectively,  74,390 
bbls.     Aggregate  taken  by  the  52  autumn  ships  dur- 
ing the  season,  27,310  bbls.,  averaging  for  each  ship 
a  litile  more  than  525  bbls.     "  From   these    facts," 
say  the  Missionaries,  "it  will  readily  be  seen  that, 
though  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each   ship  the 
past  season  is  less  than  in  some  former  seasons,  the 
whale  fishery  is  ^v.W  in  a  very  prosperous  slate;  and 
considering  the  great  demand  for  Sperm  oil  in  Ame- 
rica and  Europe,  it  was  never  more  profitable." 

The  number  of  seamen  generally  in  port,  render, 
od  it  disirable,  in  the  view  of  the  Missionaries,  that 
a  reading  room  thould  be.  provided  for  their  acconi. 
modation ;  and  accordingly  a  building  has  been  erect. 
ed,  .32  ft-et  by  20,  on  the  missionary  premises,  (or 
masters   and  otficers,  and    another  about    10  rods 

distant,  24  feet  square,    lor     the    crewo.     The   first 

coat  of  the  liuikiiugs  wan  about  $720;  of  which 
f200  wa^  paid  by  the  Missionaries,  $215  by  ship- 
masters,  and  the  remainder,  it  was  presumed,  would 
be  contributed  by  otiicr  ship.masiers,  as  they  should 
successively  arrivo  in  port.  *'  As  it  regards  social 
intercourse  between  the  Alissionaries  at  this  station 
and  seamen  during  the  past  year,"  says  the  letter,  "  it 
lias  been  uncominuidy  cordial  and  pleasant.  Masters 
1,'enerally  have  been  very  kind,  and  some  in  addition 
to  their  subscription  fur  the  reading-rooms,  have 
been  generous  in  making  us  presents  of  such  things 
as  were  necessary  in  our  fanulies,  an  acknowledge, 
ment  of  which  we  shall  gratefully  make  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board." 


Population  of  Vtica. — A  census  of  this  city  has 
just  been  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  we  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to 
ij'ive  the  following  as  the  result : 

First  Ward 1,495 

Second  do.  -        .         .         .        IjaSS"^ 

Third    do 2,764 

Fourth  do 3,978 

Making  the  aggregate  ten  thousaud  one  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  which  is  the  population  of  Utica  at 
this  lime.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  chia  city, 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  was  eight  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  :  which  shows  an  in. 
crease,  within  the  last  four  years,  of  eighteen  Ai/n- 
dred,  lacking  four.  This  result  is  the  more  gratify- 
ing, as  it  is,  in  a  degree,  unexpected.  Some  per- 
sons, whose  apprehensions  are  always  ratAer  Iwely, 
fiavc  been  in  the  habit  of  croaking  about  the  "  pros- 
pects of  Uiica."  The  facts,  however,  instead  of 
warrantmg  any  complaint  on  our  part,  are  calculated 
to  inspire  the  highest  conridence  in  the  stability  of 
our  city — as  the  census  just  taken  cxhibiti  an  in- 
crease in  the  four  last  years,  of  nearly  2.i  per  cent,  in 
jur  population.  For  the  next  four  years,  our  growth 
will  undoubtedly  be  still  more  rapid,  as  the  tcrmina. 
tion  of  the  public  works  at  this  city,  now  in  progress, 
will  not  only  furnish  employment  to  an  increased 
population,  but  will  warrant  the  erection  ot  additional 
t»uildiiis{s,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  enterprize  in  every 
form.— [Oneida  Whig.] 

THK  DIST.\NT  HOME. 
OiiCK  on  a  cloud.'css  sumnier'i  eve, 

I  slood  on  s?ii.ne(ii;ld'»  uland  steep  : — 
'i'lie  light  wliit'li  d.\  ing  sunbeams  leave, 

Wa<  fiidiug  from  iJie  wustcni  deep  ; 
The  inoiintaiiui  of  my  native  land 

Kose  dimly  o'er  the  distant  sea, 
VVhnsK  walerii  pre<8'd  tbe  goldeu  6lrand 

In  sun-ct's  blue  tranquilUty. 
No  eouiid  was  im  the  breczclesK  height. 

Save  the  "lad  voice  of  infant  rills 
Which  waiidcr'd  in  the  waiiiiie  liubt. 

Rejoicing  down  tlic  plwai>ant  bills ; 
Thouuh  faint  and  far  the  day-light  buin'd. 

And  gray  iiiiii^  (hilld  the  desert  air,  . 

To  wpslern  i-kics  I  fondly  turn'd— 

My  lumitward  gate  still  rested  there. 
And  thu?.  iiiethoHgtit,  the  child  of  faitb. 

When  joys  depart  and  hopes  dt>cline, 
,     Sees,  rising  o'er  the  fulf  of  death, 

Unfading  kingdom*  brifhily  whine ; — 
The  cloud  which  veil'd  the  surging  wave — 

The  blast  which  raised  the  breaker's  foam, 
PaB*  off,  and  show  beyond  the  grave, 

Tlie  glories  of  his  radiant  home. 
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AJUERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


A  DOUBLE  CANOC  OF  THE  FRIKNULY  ISLANDS. 


[From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
The  grestl  utility  of  Mr.  Burden's  plan, 
or  invention,  or  adaptation  to  navigation,  (we 
hardly  know  what  to  call  it,)  has  called  forth 
a  host  of  competitors,  all  desirous  of  prov- 
ingthat  they  had  the  same  plan  already  pre- 
pared to  come  out  with  when  an  opportuni- 
ty  should  occur  which  they  might  consider 
advantageous.  We  insert  Mr.  Canning'^ 
claim,  and  shall,  next  month,  insert  some 


others,  introducing  now  an  engraving,  hand- 
ed  to  us  by  an  esteemed  friend,  of  a  boat  m 
use  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  so  long  ago  as 
1798,  of  a  similar  construction.  It  is  co. 
pied  from  an  engraving  in  Labillardiere's 
account  of  a  voyage  in  search  of  La  Pe- 
rouse,  the  French  traveller.  Monsieur  La- 
billardiere  stales  that  a  great  number  of  the 
natives  came  out  to  them  in  boats  construct- 
ed in  a  similar  manner. 


CANM.M;  S     PISPATCII-RAFT. 


A  A  represent  floaters.  B,  the  deck.  C 
C,  paddle  wheels.  D  D,  rudders,  connected 
by  E,  a  board  about  7  inches  wide,  with  a 
hole  near  each  end,  into  which  insert  the  nip. 
pies,  F  F.  F  F,  G  G,  till  ropes,  which  pass 
over  H,  the  tiller  wheel.  I,  cross-section 
of  floater  or  trunk. 

In  order  to  give  a  due  degree  of  buoynn- 
cy  to  the  floaters,  I  had  them  hollowed  into 
chambers  of  14  inches  long,  10  inches  deep, 
and  4  inches  wide,  leaving  solid  parts  of  3 
inches  between.  This  raft  was  destroyed 
■while  afloat  on  the  Seine  river,  (owing  to 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  person  who 
had  it  in  charge,)  by  a  loaded  burge,  which 
came  in  violent  contact  with  it.  I  shortly  af- 
terwards constructed  another  upon  the  same 
principle,  but  much  larger,  and  instead  of 
floaters,  similar  to  the  firat,  made  use  of 
troughs  formed  of  half  inch  deal  boards, 
which  I  found  also  to  answer  well.     When 


my  raft  was  almost  finished,  as  I  was  one 
day  trying  its  rate  of  going,  opposite  the 
Champs  Elysees,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
and  my  little  son  (abuut  three  years  old),  a 
French  steamboat,  on  board  of  which  was 
the  proprietor  and  a  large  party,  evidently 
jquitted  its  original  course,  dashed  with  tre- 
mcndous  force  upon  the  starboard  quarter 
of  the  raft,  and  broke  it  up  in  a  twinklinc, 
submerging  the  deck,  uj^n  which  the  chiFd 
was  placed,  who,  but  for  instant  vigorous  ex- 
ertion,  would,  with  my  friend,  have  been 
drowned,  as  the  current  runs  with  extreme 
rapidity  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend 
and  the  youth  were  received  on  board  by 
the  steamer.  I  preferred  remaining  upon 
the  wreck,  which  I  with  difliculty  got  ashore, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  the 
collision  took  place. 

I  soon    after  re-constructed   my  raft,  and 
substituted  for  the  troughs  a  double  jow  of 


small  barrels,  twenty-eight  m  number,  vary, 
ing  in  size,  placing  the  largest  the  fourth 
from  the  bows  ;  these  I  boarded  over  with 
half  inch  deal  boards,  forming  long  staves, 
which  were  screwed  down  to  the  barrels. 
The  ends  of  the  boards  projected  beyond 
the  barrels  at  both  ends  of  the  tnmks,  so  a« 
to  form  stems  and  sterns.  The  interstices, 
between  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  the 
outside  planks,  were  filled  up  with  a  mixture 
of  pilch,  tar,  cork  shavings,  saw  dust,  and 
resin. 

This  raft  was  greatly  admired.  I  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  our  veteran  hero, 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  with  a  host  of  distin- 
guished English  and  French,  on  board  at  va- 
rious  times,  who  aH  seemed  to  approve  high- 
ly of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  con- 
structed— considering  that  it  would  insure 
personal  safety  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  it 
was  neither  liable  to  sink  nor  upset,  while 
its  rate  of  going  was  much  great<<r  than  any 
other  sailing  cralt,  and  it  aflbrded  an  incom- 
parably more  connnodious  place  for  passen- 
gers than  a  boat  of  ordinary  build. 

I  next  contemplated  the  construction  of  a 
still  larger  ral\,  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
but,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  in  my 
former  communication,  I  was  not  able  to  pro- 
cure permission  from  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  I  soon  aflerwaixls  sold  my  raft  to 
Colonel,  now  General  Trobriand,  and  Mr. 
Mallet,  to  run  as  a  pleasure  raft  upon  the 
celebrated  lake  of  Montmorency. 

The  20th  of^  last  December,  (consequent- 
ly prior  to  any  account  of  the  raft  construct- 
ed by  Mr.  Burden  being  received  in  this 
country,)  I  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  small  raft  of  the  kind  for  my  own  use,  to 
run  upon  the  Thames.  It  is  almost  finished, 
and  would  have  been  some  time  back,  but 
for  circumstances  not  connected  with  the 
affair.  I  remain,  sir, 

Alfred  Cannino. 
Crown  Colfee-HoiMe,  Holbom,  April  17,  1834. 

Aerial  Steamboat. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowmg  in  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette. 

Mr.  Editor, — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known,  that  one  of  our  ingenious  citizens 
has  invented,  and  has  now  in  preparation, 
the  model  of  an  aerial  steamboat,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  ascend. 

Although  but  little  expectation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  is  entertained  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  it  is  worthy  the  atten- 
ion  and  examination  of  the  scientific.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  Mason,  is  very  sanguine,  hav. 
ing  already  made  (to  him)  a  satisfactory  ex- 
periment. 

The  boat  is  about  ten  feet  long,  the  ribs 
being  covered  with  silk,  in  order  to  render 
it  very  light.  The  engine,  of  two  horse 
power,  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  turns  four 
vertical  shafts  projecting  over  the  bow  and 
stem,  into  each  of  which  are  fixed  four  spi- 
ral silken  wings,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
with  a  sufficient  velocity  to  cause  the  vessel 
to  rise.  Over  the  whole  is  fixed  a  movea- 
ble silken  cover,  designed  to  assist  in  coun- 
teracting the  gravitating  force,  at  tlie  'nenfle 
time  tending  to  assist  in  its  propulsion  for- 
ward. 

The  whole  boat,  including  the  engine, 
weighs  GO  pounds,  and  has  cost  about  $300. 
it  is  the  design  of  the  inventor  to  attempt  an 
aerial  excursion,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
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'{    Diseases    of    Sheep    and   Cows. — Sheep 
nnd  cattle,  like  the  human  family,  are  subject  to 
a  variety  of  disease^  :  but  it  is  not  my  inten. 
tion  to  notice  more  than  one  or  two.     There 
is  a  disease  to  which  sheep  are  subject,  that  is 
probably  more  destructive  to  them  than  is  gene- 
rally  supposed — that  of  the  worm  in  the  head. 
1  have  not  unfrequently  had  sheep  that   were 
fat,   that   looked  healthy  and  well,  to   sicken 
and  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  and  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  had  eaten  some- 
thing poisonous,  such  things  were  given  them 
as  are  generally  recommended   in   books   for 
poison,  but  with  no   advantage.     Having  pur- 
chased some  Bakewell  and  Southdown  sheep 
at  from  $20  to  $30  each,  has  probably  induced 
me  to  pay  rather  more  attention  (o  my  sheep 
than  otherwise  I  should.     One  very  cold  day, 
winter  before  last,  I  saw  a  half  Bakewell  ewe 
standing  in  the  snow  about  fifty  yards  from 
a  shelter  that  had  been  erected  for  my  sheep, 
and  under  which  they  had  usually  slept.     Her 
head   was  down,  and  occasionally  she  moved 
a  little.      Supposing   that   she   had   a   young 
lamb,  I  walked  that  course   with   a  view  of 
having  the  lamb  moved  to  the  shelter  ;  but  as 
I  approached  her,  she  did  not  appear  to  ob- 
serve me.     I  took  hold  of  her  and  she  appear- 
ed too  stupid  to  notice  it.     Her  head   was  in- 
clined a  little  to  one  side,  her  eyes  glared  and 
appeared   almost   fixed   in  their  orbits.      She 
was  found  too  stupid  to  be  driven  to  the  fold, 
and  had  to  be  carried.    She  lived  several  days  ; 
at  first  she  had  slight  spasms,  and  foamed  a 
little  at  the  mouth,  but  after  a  day  or  two,  she 
was  more  convulsed,   and    would   fall  down, 
but  would  again  get  up.     Supposing  her  head 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  disea-se,  after  her  death  it 
was  dissected,  and  a  worm  was  found  in  one 
of  the  nostrils,  a  little  below  the  eye,  about  an 
inch   in   length   and  a  quarter  of  an   inch   in 
thickness.  Supposing  that  one  alone  had  killed 
her,  very  little  examination  further  was  made. 
In  January  last,  two  sheep  on  the  same  morn- 
ing appeared  to  be  sick,  one  a  ewe  of  the  com- 
mon  breed,    in    fine   order,  the   other   a  liah 
Bakewell  ewe,  and  fat.    The  cmnnton  ewe  held 
her  head  as  high  or  higher  than  usual,  with  it 
a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  the  eyes  resembled 
those  of  the  one   already  described ;    on  ap.  1 
proacliing    her,   she    appeared  a   little  stupid, 
would  suffer  roe  to  approach  very  near,  and 
then  suddenly  dart  off  as  if  she  had  just  per- 
ceived me.     The  other  held  her  head  rather 
lower  than  usual,  and  suffered  me  to  approach 
her  rather  nearer  than  the  other,  and  appeared  i 
more  stupid  and   sick,  with  no  glaring  of  the| 
eyes.     Next  day  both  of  them  were  evidently 
worse,  and  the  common  ewe  disposed  to  hang 
her  head  ;  and  on  the  third  day  she  laid  down 
to  get  up  no  more.     The  glare  of  the   eyes 
continued,  the  pupil   became  enlarged,  spasms 
came  on,  and  a  little  foam  was  observed  about 
the  mouth.     The  spasms  were  first  observed 
to  throw  the  left  ear  in  motion,  then  the  left 
eye   Ud,   quickly  after   which  it  appeared   all 
over  the  face,  nead,  and  neck,  but  as  she  was 
lying  down  the  force  of  the  spasms  upon  the 
body  could  not   be  seen  as  upon  the  one  the 
winter  before.     The  morning  she  died,  I  was 
about)  leaving  home  when  I  was  informed  she 
was  dead ;   but   I    requested   her   head   to  be 
examined  to  see  if  any  worm  could  be  found. 
On  my  return  a  worm  was  brought  me,  about 
the  size  of  the  one  already  described,  and  it 
was  stated  it  was  tvjcen  out  of  the  head  be- 
tween   the   eyes.     I   think    it  not   improbable 
there  might  have  been  many  more.     The  half 
Bakewell  appeared  more  stupid  and  sick  every 
day,  and  held  her  head  lower  and   lower,  until 
her  nose  almost  rested  on  the  ground  as  she 
stood  up.     I  saw  her  but  a  few  times  after  the 
death  of  the  other,  but  I  think  towards  the 
last,  the  symptoms  were  very  much  like  the 
other  two.     About  a  day  and  a  half  after  the 
death   of  the  other,  I   was   informed  the  half 
Bakewell  was  dying.  »  As  night  was  fast  com 
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it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  sheep  killed 
and  skinned  while  warm,  aft^ir  which  the  body 
was  examined,  but  nothing  found  amiss.  It 
was  getting  too  dark  to  dissect  the  head,  and 
that  was  laid  by  for  morning.  In  dissecting, 
it  was  found  filled  with  blood,  having  been 
knocked  on  the  head  with  an  axe  to  kill  it. 
Under  this  disadvantage  it  was  dissected,  and 
from  the  head  were  taken  nineteen  worms. 
Some  were  found  high  up  the  nostrils,  some 
in  the  different  cavities  of  the  head,  and  one 
large  one  was  found  lying  on  the  thin  mem- 
brane that  envelopes  the  brain;  they  weie  of 
all  lengths,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch.  They  were  placed  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  none  appeared  to  be  alive  :  but  afterwards, 
while  looking  at  them  by  the  fire,  many  were 
found  to  move.  It  appears  strange  that  so 
many  should  have  been  found  in  the  head  of 
one  sheep,  and  that  one  quite  fat.  Whether 
it  was  their  particular  location,  or  like  the 
grubs  in  the  horse,  they  remain  for  a  time 
peaceable  and  inoffensive,  and  then  suddenly 
destroy  life,  I  must  leave  for  the  reflection  of 
others.  The  worm  is  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  fly  which  deposites  its  e^gs  a  little 
within  the  margin  of  the  nose,  to  avoid  which 
is  the  cause  why  sheep  gather  together,  and 
turn  their  noses  inwards.  Daubing  the  nose 
oflen  with  tar  or  train  oil  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive.  About  a  table  spoonful  of  a  decoction 
of  Scotch  snuff  injected  up  each  nostril  with 
a  syringe,  three  or  four  times  from  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  1st  of  January,  is  said  to  be  a 
ood  remedy,  but  is  apt  to  make  the  sheep 
very  drunk  for  some  time.  I  cannot  say  I  have 
much  confidence  in  either  the  preventive  or 
remedy  proving  effectual. 

I  will  now  notice  one  disease  to  which  the 
cow  is  subject,  that  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
udder.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated,  that 
it  is  produced  from  the  snake  sucking  the  cow. 
TfiB  snake  is  supposed  to  be  fond  of  milk,  but 
as  to  any  familiarity  between  the  snake  and 
the  cow,  I  have  never  believed  in  it.  The 
snake  is  more  like  Ishmal  of  old,  whose 
hand  was  "against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him."  This  di-^fciise  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  cows.  A  few  years 
past,  one  of  the  finest  cows  upon  my  farm  (a 
half  Durham)  became  diseased  in  one  quarter 
of  her  udder,  and  not  knowing  at  the  time  the 
cause  or  remedy,  that  quarter  gradually  pe- 
rished away,  and  has  never  since  produced 
milk.  To  show  the  cause,  the  symptoms,  and 
cure  of  this  disease,  I  will  make  an  extract 
from  a  treatise  on  stock,  which  was  published 
III  England,  by  J.  B.  Lawrence,  and  which  has 
recently  been  republished  in  this  country. 

"  Downfall,  udder  ill,  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  tijcc. — From  what  we  have  said  of  t In- 
digestive process  of  the  cow,  and  th«  intinial< 
connection  between  the  fourth  stomach  and 
the  udder,  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  when  that  is  out  of  order,  thr 
udder,  and  consequently  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  milk,  must  be  materially  affected. 
These,  or  rather  this  complaint,  for  they  are 
all  one,  or  different  stages  of  the  same  disease, 
of  which  the  predisposing  cause  was  bad  feed- 
ing, and  the  exciting  cause  a  cold  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  udder,  is  essential  to  be  taken  in 
time,  and  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  tJie 
owners  of  young  cattle,  which  are  very  liabh 
to  its  attacli,  especially  at  the  time  of  calving." 
"  Cause — This  disease  may  not  only  pro- 
ceed  from  the  above  causes,  but  may  also  be 
induced  by  the  animal  drinking  freely  of  cold 
water,  when  heated  by  exercise,  or  by  cold 
exposure,  and  lying  down  in  cold  and  damp 
grass  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
nights  are  cold  and  foggy,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  stomach  is  loaded  with  food,  and  the  blood 
plentiful."  I 

"  Symptomt. — One  or  more  quartersj  of  the 
udder  become  swollen,  hardened,  hotter  than 
common,  and  painful  when  pressed  ;  the  milk 
is  reduced  in  quantity,  and  changed  to  a  rag- 
ged,   or  bloody,   or   corrupt  appearance.     At 


and  the  tumefied  quarter  proceeds  to  a  state  of ' 
suppuration." 

"  C'Kre.^As  soon  as  the  disease  is  dis^. 
vere<l,  remove  the  animal  from  the  puaaire, 
and  take  from  her  from  three  to  five  quarts  of 
blood  ;  especially  if  the  cow  be  in  goo«l  coiidi- 
lion,  and  breathes  quickly,  and  apjiears  stu. 
pid."  •'  If  the  weather  he  damp  and  cold, 
keep  her  under  shelter,  and  feed  her  nuxle- 
ratily  with  nourishing  food  ;  but  if  the  weatln-r 
be  line,  tvirn  her  into  a  bare  pasture,  where 
she  wHl  l)e  obliged  to  exert  herself  for  her 
food.  The  swolU-n  udder,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  i^^  affected,  (for  there  is  seldom 
more  than  one  part  or  quarter  affected!  at  a 
time,)  should  have  the  bad  milk  drawn  from  it 
three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  for  if  suffered  to 
remain  in  it,  it  will  irritate  and  increase  the 
inflammation.  Bathe  it  also  after  milking  with 
olive  oil,  or  elder  ointment." 

The  same  writer  recommends  medicine  to 
be  given  internally-  His  doses  are  compounds, 
and  the  ingredients  are  not  generally  kept  by 
farmers,  but  as  epsom  salts  enUr  largely  into 
some  of  them,  I  imagine  they  would  answer 
alone.  My  own  impression  is,  that  tlie  best 
care  would  be  to  let  the  calf  run  with  tlic 
mother  during  tlie  continuance  of  the  inflam- 
mation, provided  it  would  suck  all  the  teats. 

Extract  from  the  same  writer  : 

"  Sore  teats. — Some  cows  are  very  subject 
to  sore  teats,  particularly  such  as  have  newly 
calved  ;  if  this  be  the  case  in  summer,  they 
often  become  ulcerated,  and  the  flies  plague 
them  to  a  degree  which  renders  them  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  milk  :  it  is  also  a  great 
nuisance  at  the  time  of  milking,  as  blood  and 
corrupt  matter  are  apt  to  pass  between  the 
lingers  into  the  milk.  The  following  hniment 
is  very  useful  for  anointing  sore  t4>ats,  and 
should  always  be  kept  in    readin»•^^s  for  use  : 

"Ointment  of  eider  four  ounces,  yellow  basi- 
licon  ointment  four  ounces,  spirits  of  tur|»en- 
tine  one  ounce,  mix  aiul  well  incorporate  them 
together  on  a  slab,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

••  With  this  ointment  you  may  well  rub  the 
row's  teats  every  night  and  morning  after 
milking,  if  in  the  summer  assafietida  or  aloen 
in  {>owder,  and  di>solve  it  along  with  the  oint- 
ment. 'I'liis  will  prevent  tin-  flies  from  teas- 
ing the  animal.  If  the  teats  be  ten<ier  only, 
and  not  sore,  a  little  gentle  nil»l»ing  with  weak 
salt  and  water  will  in  general  l)e  suflicient." 
Finding  it  inconvenient  to  prepare  the  ointment 
exactly  as  direct<-«l  in  the  foregoing  receipt, 
a  hantlful  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  eld«'r  was 
taken  and  simmered  in  hogs'  lard.  Six  ounces 
of  the  elder  ttintnieiit  was  thru  taken,  and  while 
it  was  warm,  one  ounce  of  Imm-s  wax  and  one 
ounce  of  turpentine  were  addeil,  and  melted 
together.  After  being  stirre<l  awhile,  tlie  tur- 
pentine mostly  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  was 
thrown  out  :  one  oui^e  of  spirits  of  turix-ntine 
was  then  ad«led,  and  the  whole  stirrer!  as  long 
as  it  was  in  a  li<|iii«l  state.  After  tlie  ointment 
was  made,  a  little  boy  that  had  t'allen  to  sleep 
in  the  room  was  waked  up  to  go  to  b«'d,  he 
was  ibund  unable  to  walk  without  assistance, 
in  consequence  of  his  feet  Ix-ing  so  much 
chopped  and  inflamed  ;  they  were  rubbed  with 
the  ointment,  and  by  the  morning  there  was 
no  appearance  of  inflammation,  and  the  skin- 
was  soft  an<l  supple,  and  they  soon  got  well. 
Though  this  ointment  is  not  prepared  in  the 
way  directed,  the  same  ingredients  are  used 
and  almost  exactly  in  the.  same  proportions. 
It  is  an  excellent  ointment  for  man  or  b«>asi. 
and  should  be  kept  in  every  family.  KdmikD 
F.  Noel. — [Farmers'  Register.] 

[From  the  New  York  Farmer.] 
Steam  applied  to  Aoricilti'ral  Pirpo. 
SES. — We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  We  now  state,  that  if  the 
scientific  ingenuity  and  the  capital  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  combined,  and  steam  immediat«'ly 
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should,  m  comparatively  few  yetirs,  cause  eve- 
ry priucipal  nation  in  the  world  to  crush  by 
the  wreight  of  their  own  institutions.  But  Eu- 
rope will,  and  must,  have  the  plough  driven  by 
steam.  From  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  we  make  the  subjoined 
extracts. 

From  the  Parliamentary  returns,  the  horses 
running  in  coaches  in  Great  Untain,  in  18'2S, 
amounted  to  178,841 ;  and  we  are  perhaps  much 
withm  the  mark  when  we  suppose  that  these 
With  all  the  horses  empU»yed  in  drays  or 
draught,  exclusively  amount  to  6(K),(K)().  It  is 
said  by  some,  that  each  horse  consumes  what 
will  support  eight  individual.*:.  The  suppres- 
sion, tlierefore,  of  these  hor^^ea  alone,  (which 
does  not  include  one  horse  employed  in  agri- 
culture or  for  pleasure,)  will  save  what  will 
feed  4,800,000  people.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  grain,  by  human  mouths,  in  Great  Hri- 
tain,  (viz.  16,(H)0,000,)  is  about  32,000,000 
q  arters,  of  which  not  one-twentieth  part  has, 
dunng  any  year,  been  imported.  But  the 
saving  of  what  would  feed,  by  the  removal  of 
the  horses  used  for  transit  alone,  4,?*00,IHK)  peo- 
pie,  amounts  to  more  than  what  is  consumed 
by  the  fourth  part  of  the  said  population.  If 
importation  of  grain,  tlien,  to  the  very  limited 
extent  of  oue-twentienth,  viz.,  1,600,000  quar- 
ters, has  hitherto  been  deemed  an  evil  of  no 
little  magnitude  by  the  agricultural  interest, 
■what  will  they  consider  ii  system  which  will 
abridge  home  consumption  equal  to  one-fourth, 
viz.  9,600,000  quarters  ?  At  lirst  sight  this  will 
appear  to  the  agriculturist  as  involving  more 
certain  and  complete  ruin  than  even  that  which 
would  follow  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  But 
this  is  taking  a  narrow,  a  prejudiced  view  ol 
the  matter. 

The  application  of  steam  to  purpose.s  of  hus- 
bandry will  so  cheapen  the  cost  of  production, 
as  to  reduce  the  price  of  fotid  with  remunera. 
tion  to  the  growers.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
ftxpensje  ot  horses  forms  the  principal  item  in 
the  outgoings  of  the  farmer.  The  late  Dr.  ('ol- 
qnhouu,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1812,  in  the 
estimate  which  he  makes  of  the  new  property 
created  annually  in  Gre:»l  Britain  and  Ireland, 
taking  each  kind  of  grain  at  50  per  cent,  less? 
than  the  average  prices  in  the  public  markets 
of  the  12th  September,  states  tlie  crop   of  hay, 

{[rass,  straw,  and  vetches,  as  amounting  in  va- 
ue  to  je89,200,000. 

And  the  portion  of  this  consumed  Ijy  horses 
■was  as  follows : 
Horses  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.'estiraated  at  l.i^OO- 

000,  at  45s.  each  for  grass,  Jt;4,050,000  0  0 
For  hay,  at  £0  each,  -  -  10,800,000  0  0 
For  straw,  at  os.  each,  -         -  450,0(K)    0  0 

For  beans  and  peas,  -  -  2,640,600  13  4 
No  separate  item  is  given  for 

corn,  but  taking  the  half  of 

that  consumed  by  animals  --  •.  ' 

generallv,  as  consumed  by  »"*" 

horses,  'viz.,    £14,790000,       7,395,000    0  0 


We  have  ...  -  i;25,33o,fi6G  13  4 
— which  is  substracted  from  the  above,  purely  to 
support  the  brute  labor  which  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  supplant,  in  a  great  measure,  by  steam. 
When  it  is  farther  considered  how  much  hor- 
ses have  multiplied  since  the  period  mentioned, 
it  is  perhaps  s])eaking  greatly  within  bounds, 
when  we  suppose  they  are  maintained  at  a 
yearly  expenditure  of  i::{0,0(K),00;).  It  is  not 
difficult  then  to  perceive,  how  the  suppression 
of  horses,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  eco- 
nomisea  saving  in  farm  managem.-nt  sufHcient 
to  effect  a  great  cheapening  of  agricultural 
pr  luce  with  advantage  to  the  producer,  and 
be:  'fit  to  the  consumer. 

'i"!iough  difficulties  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Hgr.-nltvirists,  who  have  not  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  tlio  subject,  as  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tend  ng  steam  to  husbandry  purposes,  no  diffi- 
culties exist  in  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
machinists  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
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it.  We  have  had  conversations  with  several! 
pjitentees,  who  have  each  assured  us  that  there' 
are  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  case,  provided 
there  was  any  inducement  for  them  to  direct 
their  skill  to  such  a  species  of  machinery.  Mr.  ■ 
Phillips'  getomic  apparatus,  the  model  of  which 
we  have  seen,  though  far  from  being  a  perfect; 
machine,  is  yet  sufficient  to  show  that  a  little! 
farther  simplification  is  all  that  is  required  to! 
render  it  such.  We  are  happy  to  say,  that,  in! 
our  notions  respecting  steam-ploughing,  whe- 
ther as  regards  its  practicability  or  importance, 
we  are  corroborated  by  a  Fifeshire  farmer, 
who,  in  a  letter  of  the  date  24th  December,  1833, 
published  in  the  Fife  Herald,  remarks,  "  that  at 
present,  whentheingenuity  of  man  is  upon  the 
stretch  to  devise  means  to  abridge',  human  la- 
bor, and  add  to  the  comforts  and  intelligence  of 
a  redundant  and  still  increasing  population — 
when,  by  our  absurd  laws,  the  manufacturer 
is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  an  extravagant 
price  for  the  first  necessaries  of  life — when  in- 
dustry is  fettered,  and  the  growing  resources 
of  the  country  are  circumscribed,  our  tenantry 
wasting  their  time  and  means,  and  crouching 
under  the  power  of  their  proprietors,  on  account 
of  a  corn  monopoly, — I  wonder  it  never  struck 
some  of  our  agriculturists  that  they  might,  like 
tht!  manufacturers,  endeavor  to  undersell  their 
neighbors,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  market. 
I  know  it  will  be  said,  tlint  it  is  impossible — 
but  ^  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  a  far- 
ther extension  of  machinery,  to  assist  us  in 
keeping  ourselves  ahead  of  our  neighbors,  and 
that  is  the  application  of  steam  to  the  working 
of  ploughs.  At  present,  it  requires  nearly  the 
balf  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  a  great  part  of  that  goes  to 
the  keeping  of  horses,  harness,  &c.  Now,  if 
the  farmer  could  get  a  steam-engine  to  work 
his  ploughs,  harrows,  and  rollers — thrash  and 
shear  his  corn — cast  his  drains,  and  rid  his 
land  of  large  stones, — he  would  be  able  to  pay 
liis  present  rent,  although  there  were  no  corn- 
laws,  and  grain  one-third  cheaper  than  it  is." 

We  have  gone  into  this  detail,  not  because 
we  advocate  the  application  of  steam  to  gene- 
ral  locomotivs  purposes,  merely  from  the  love 
of  change,  without  any  other  reason  than  thai 
change  is  the  order  of  the  day :  no,  but  be- 
ause  there  are  numerous  weighty,  and  what 
ought  to  be  imperative  reasons,  for  the  agricul- 
tural classes  giving  this  matter  their  deep  and 
serious  attention.  From  the  whole  course  o. 
events,  no  man  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
t^eive  that,  upon  the  subject  of  the' corn  laws, 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  are 
^bout  to  come  shortly  into  a  fearful  collision. 
Cheap  bread  is  a  thing  that  our  starving  and 
')ppre.ssed  people  must  have,  either  by  a 
cheaper  system  of  cultivation  at  home,  or 
by  importation  of  corn  from  abroad.  The 
alternative  is  the  choice  between  the  life  and 
the  death  of  the  State.  F'or  surely  it  is  mad. 
ness  amounting  in  degree  to  theirs  whom 
the  ancients  conceived  were  doomed  to  p«'. 
rish,  to  .suppose  that  clieap  bread,  by  a  me. 
thod  that  will  ruin  our  domestic  agriculture, 
will  not  precipitate  the  country  into  that  state 
jf  social  ilisunion  which  the  whole  tendency 
of  ouraffiiirs  shows  to  be  in  course  of  progres- 
sion. Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  steam  has 
had  nothing  to  do  in  maturing  this  condition. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  been 
applied  to  what  may  be  called  physical  purpo 
sps  only,  i.  e.,  to  purposes  which  have  materi- 
ally abridged  manual  labor,  and  multiplied  al- 
most indetinitely  every  species  of  commodity, 
whilst  it  has  not  been  applied  to  any  one  pur- 
pose that  has  increased  human  labor,  or  saved 
the  consumption,  and  cheapened  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  Consequently  there  has  been  a 
gradual  disapproximation  between  the  neces- 
saries and  the  conveniences  of  life,  until,  after 
nineteen  years  of  peace,  and  what  ought  to 
iinTc  proved  financial  recruitment,  it  has  reach, 
ed  an  extent  which  has  unbalanced  consump- 
tion and  production  to  a  degree  which  is  para- 
lysing all  commercial  and  agricultural  transac- 
tions, fearfully  increasing  pauperism  and  crime, 


fomenting  sedition,  and  threatening  the  peace, 
order,  and  best  interests,  social  and  civil,  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  extension  of  steam  to  economic  purpo- 
ses, t.  e.,  to  purposes  which  will  permit  the  re- 
moval of  brute  labor,  will  remedy  the  evils  ari- 
sing from  its  partial  application  ;  for,  as  we 
have  shown,  .-t  will  save  and  cheapen  food,, 
and  that  by  a  way  which,  over  and  above  its 
improvement  of  internal  communication,  wil> 
improve  the  coal  trade  and  iron  trade,  those 
pillars  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  couii« 
try  is  said  to  rest,  as  well  as  every  department 
of  manual  industry.  Applied  exclusively  to 
physical  purposes,  machinery  as  yet  has,  with 
all  its  advantages,  been  attended  by  evils  far 
from  being  partial.  Extended  further  to  eco- 
nomic purposes,  the  good  that  will  follow  will 
not  be  short  of  universal.  Hitherto  its  abuse, 
that  is  to  say  its  former  application,  alone  has 
been  pernicious ;  now  its  use,  that  is  to  say,  its 
latter  application,  will  be  commensurately  be- 
neficial. Machinery  has  made  goods, — machi- 
nery also  must  make  a  market.  The  existing 
circumstancees  of  society  demand  this,  other- 
wise all  will  terminate  in  convulsion. 

There  is  not  a  laborer  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  does  not  feed  his  belly  at  the  expense  of 
his  back.  This  is  an  evil  of  no  trifling  charac- 
ter, for  it  is  one  which  aflTects  the  entire  indus- 
try  of  the  country  ;  and  farther,  it  is  one  which, 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  ought  to  be  re- 
moved without  loss  of  time. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject, and  carry  the  project  extensively  into  ope- 
ration, a  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  OF  LOCOMOTION, 

unconnected  with  any  trading  company,  is  now 
in  progress  of  being  formed  to  promote  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  steam  to  general  purposes  of  trans- 
port and  husbandry,  and  to  supply  the  desidera- 
tum j,which  has  long  been  experienced  of 
there  beingilno  metropolitan  association,  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  companies  and  local 
.societies  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  form- 
ed for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. 

When  we  consider  how  exigent  is  the  want 
which  steam  applied  to  economic  uses  is  com- 
missioned  to  alleviate,  and  how  reckless  in  its 
consequences,  as  that  volcano  indicates  whose 
eruptions  are  now  nightly  visible  in  the  farm- 
yards of  some  district  or  other  of  the  country, 
we  consider  it  fortunate  that,  if  cheap  brbad 
be  wholly  unavoidable,  it  can  now  be  procured 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  wholly  desirable.  The 
bane  of"  having  prices  reduced  by  steam  trans- 
port, and  the  antidote  of  provitling  for  the  same 
by  steam  husbandry,  are  both  before  our  agri- 
culturists. We  cannot  suppose  that  they  wilF 
allow  the  one  to  be  introduced  unaccompanied 
by  the  other.  In  the  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  we  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
congratulating  all  orders  of  our  fellow-subjects 
upon  the  bright  prospects  which  the  general  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  brute  labor  purposes  opens 
upon  us.  At  a  moment  when  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  our  population,  •'  when  a  restless  spirit 
OF  discontent  is  everywhere  abroad,"  and 
cheap  food  of  home  growth  is  a  sine  qua  non  to 
an  ameliorated  condition,  this  beneficent  agent 
steps  in  to  accomplish  what  could  not  have  been 
effected  by  any  external  process  whatever.  The 
speedy  and  general  introduction  of  steam  culti^ 
tivation  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  cheap 
bread  in  Britain,  in  a  way  tliat  will  reduce  no 
one  to  destitution  in  Britain.  If  our  industrious 
classes  must  still  earn  and  eat  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  shall  nevertheless 
eat  it  in  plenty,  and  in  contentment.  Under 
the  social  economy  which  the  extension  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  animal  labor  will  al- 
low,  it  shall  no  longer  be  said  that  the  wealthi- 
est empire  in  the  world  is  also  the  most  wretch- 
ed one.  or  that,  with  all  our  boasted  wisdom  in 
science  and  art,  we  are  unwise  in  that  which 
not  rightly  to  know  is  misery  and  unhappiness  ! 
The  better  policy  of  the  age  of  steam  must  be 
to  make  millions  rich  instead  of  the  units, — ^to 
render  monopoly  the  property  of  the  state  and 
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not  of  the  stock-jobber, — to  comfort  a  thousand 
happy  homes,  instead  of  building  up  one  bloat- 
ed capitalist.  Steam,  which,  confined  to  physi- 
cal purposes,  hitherto  has  wrought  such  mar- 
vels, extended  further  to  economic  uses,  can 
achieve  all  this,  for  by  home  means,  equalizing 
the  price  of  necessaries  and  conveniences,  it 

WILI.  ADJUST    PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION  ; 

the  unbalanced  condition  of  which  alone  has 
deranged  the  currency, — paralyzed  transaction, 
— abridged  industry  ;  and,  in  a  word,  occasion, 
ed  all  those  evils  which  at  length  have  produced 
J,  a  nation  divided  into  usurers  and  paupers, 
to  the  danger  alike  of  the  constitution,  the  altar, 
ahd  the  throne.  R.  B. 


Corn. Shelters,  Corn-Crackers,  and  Turnip. 
Cutters.  [Communicated  for  the  New- 
York  Farmer   and  American  Gardener's 

Magazine.] 


Among  the  machinery  whicli  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  furnished  the  farmer,  to  expe- 

,  dite  farming  operations,  is  the  Com-Sheller. 
They  are  constructed  to  shell  eitiirr  one  or 
two  ears  at  a  time.  They  require  two  per- 
sons,  and  will  shell  perfectly  clean,  and 
nearly  as  fast  as  one  can  put  in  the  ears ; 
consequently  the  number  of  bushels  in  a  day 
must  be  very  considerable.  Some  of  them, 
as  in  the  present  drawing,  have  the  shelling 
apparatus  incased,  to  prevent  the  corn  from 
being  scattered.  B  B  are  the  two  openings 
into  which  the  ears  are  dropped  ;  A,  th« 
turning  crank  ;  C,  the  opening  at  which  the 
corn  comes  out.     The  prices  for  substantial. 

►  ly  built  machines  vary  from  8  to  15  dollars. 
H.  Huxley  «fe  Co.,  81  Barclay  street,  have 
affixed  to  the  Corn-Shellers  a  simple  appa- 
ratus for  cutting  turnips  and  potatoes  for 
stock.  They  are  also  appending  one  for 
cracking  the  corn.  .  ,. 

The  Wild  or  Candleberrv  Myrtle,  a 
Remedy  against  the  Weevil. — [We  should 
suppose  myrtle  equally  beneficial  to  wheat.] 

Dear  Sir, — Information  on  kll  and  any  sub- 
ject, connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  will, 
I  presume,  find  admittance  into  your  periodical, 
'  and  although  the  notice  may  be  of  apparently 
small  matters,  yet  to  some  one  of  your  readers 
it  may  be  new,  and  let  me  add,  valuable.  I  am 
induced  to  mnke  these  remarks  from  the  incon. 
venience  I  suffered  for  many  years,  from  the 
destruction  of  my  corn  by  weevil,  and  the  total 
absence  of  them  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  a  vpry  simple  remedy.  The  land 
which  I  plant  in  corn  is  low,  and  requires  al- 
most as  much  draining  as  the  river  lands,  but 
is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops.  Whe- 


ther it  is  owing  to  the  location  of  the  land,  or 
other  (to  me)  unknown  causes,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  corn  is  oflen  taken 
from  the  field  with  a  great  many  weevil  in  it. 
No  injury  seemed  to  result  from  their  residenre 
in  it,  while  in  the  field,  or  during  the  cold  wea- 
ther,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer's  sun  had 
shed  his  genial  warmth  upon  us,  these  intruders 
gave  notice  of  their  existence,  by  commencing 
the  work  of  destruction.  Upon  several  occa- 
sions my  provisions  were  materially  injured, 
and  much  complained  of  by  the  consumers.  I 
tried  a  variety  of  remedies,  without  effect.  Late 
planting,  and  early  planting,  were  both  sug 
gested  and  tried ;  the  land  was  all  broken  up 
deep  in  the  winter  with  a  plough  ;  the  seed  was 
coaled  with  tar  and  soot,  and  finally  was 
brought  from  one  of  the  sea-islands  at  a  dis- 
tance and  planted.  The  crops,  I  think,  were 
improved  by  each  of  the  remedies  in  quantity, 
but  the  enemy  still  retained  his  position,  un- 
moved, and  apparently  immovable.  I  was  one 
day  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  friend, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  understood  that  the 
wild  myrtle,  (Myrica  cerifera,)  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  this  seemingly  incurable  disease. 
At  this  time  the  destruction  had  commenced, 
and  the  insects  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  a  quantity  of  myrtle  was  procured,  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  corn,  and  directions 
given  to  follow  it  up,  if  any  effect  was  visible. 
My  removal  to  town  for  the  summer  prevented 
my  attending  to  the  business  any  farther,  and  I 
learned  upon  inquiry  in  tlie  fall,  that  "  it  seemed 
to  check  the  weevil  in  some  degree."  This 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  as  the  corn  in  the 
field  was  apparently  more  than  usually  infest- 
ed, I  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair 
trial.  The  corn-house  was  emptied,  and  swept, 
and  washed  with  boiling  water ;  the  floor  was 
then  coveried  with  myrtle  ;  a  layer  of  corn  about 
a  foot  deep  was  then  brought  in,  and  then  a 
layer  of  myrtle,  and  this  management  conti- 
nued throughout  the  whole  harvest,  observing 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  corn  with  a  bed  of  these 
Uttle  bushes.  During  the  winter  I  several  times 
examined  the  corn,  near  thedou*.  and  saw  no 
weevil,  yet  I  was  fearful,  that  in  the  botly  of 
the  house  the  mischief  might  still  be  going  on. 
Late  in  the  spring  we  began  to  use  the  corn 
freely,  and  still  found  no  weevil ;  the  crop  was 
eventually  consumed,  and  was  to  the  last  en- 
tirely free  from  insects  of  all  and  every  kind. 

This  was  to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  rule  has 
been  uniformly  observed  of  strewing  the  house 
with  myrtle,  and  no  weevil  have  since  been 
seen.  My  corn-house  is  divided  into  two  bins, 
and  an  entry  ;  and  this  year  I  had  planted  a 
small!  field  alone,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
kept  separate.  Into  this  entry  it  was  thrown, 
and  no  myrtle  was  put  with  it,  but  the  two  bins 
were  as  usual  well  supplied.  Upon  my  exa 
mining  the  corn-house,  I  found  the  corn  in  the 
entry  filled  with  weevil,  while  that  in  the  bills 
was  perfectly  free  from  all  inserts.  The  corn 
was  immediately  removed,  and  though  filled 
with  insects,  was  divided  between  the  two  bins, 
and  myrtle  plentifully  strewed  over  the  top  of 
each.  I  am  now  eating  the  corn,  and  the  wee- 
vil are  no  where  to  be  found. 

This  last  accidental  experiment  is  more  con 
vincing  than  either  of  the  others  ;  here  the  two 
bins  were  free  from  weevil,  and  the  corn  which 
was  separated  from  them,  only  by  a  loose  board 
partition,  was  filled,  and  I  have  little  doubt, 
would  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  before  the 
summer  was  over.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
givriig  yon  and  your  readers  the  information 
detailed  in  this  paper,  I  have  been  "  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle ;"  if  so,  light  your  spirit 
lanip  with  it,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied,  as  my  only 
object  is  to  do  good,  and  not  to  see  myself  in 
print. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  restoration  to 
health,  and  success  in  your  pursuits,  I  remain 
your  friend,     Z. — [Southern  Agriculturist.] 

Culture  ov  Potatoes  and  Indian  Corn. 
— On  passing  a  well  cultivated  farm  two  days 
ago,  I  observed  in  a  potato  field  that  the  earth 


had  been  drawn  up  into  hills  nearly  one  foot 
high  and  somewhat  conical,  Hosely  round  the 
stems ;  and  I  doubted  if  that  tabor  had  been 
well  directed.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
since  I  had  a  patch  of  potatoes  which  we  had 
commenced  hoeing  in  dry  weather.  A  neighbor 
mildly  remonstrated  with  me  against  our  pro. 
ceedings,  and  said  that  potatoes  hoed  in 
dry  tceather  generally  yield  a  poor  crop.  I 
had  not  duly  considered  the  subject,  but  I  took 
his  advice,  waiting  unti!  we  had  a  rain  before 
we  hoed  the  remainder,  and  the  difference  in 
the  produce  of  the  two  parcels  was  as  great  as 
he  had  predicted, — certainly  more  than  three 
to  one  in  favor  of  hoeing  when  the  gr«und  was 
well  moistened.  It  was  not  so  wet  however  as 
to  be  muddy.  The  cause  of  this  result  was 
that  the  leaves  of  the  potato  shed  tl»c  rain,  and 
turn  it  from  the  hill,  perhaps  uiorr  than  any 
other  vegetable  which  Me  cultivate  ;  and  if  the 
hills  be  made  high  and  sharp,  and  once  be- 
come  dry,  a  moderate  shower  of  rain  will 
rarely  penetrate  to  the  roots. 

The  potato,  to  yield  abundantly,  requires  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  although  it  is 
very  impatient  of  stagnant  water ;  and  m>me 
may  wonder  why  its  leaves  should  turn  off  the 
very  thing  for  which  its  roots  are  languishing. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
potato  grows  indigenously  in  a  very  different 
and  distant  country  from  ours.  In  a  state  of 
natnre,  no  hills  are  piled  up  round  its  stems  ; 
and  in  our  culture,  we  ought  to  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  plant,  and  remedy  as  far  as 
practicable  the  defects  of  our  climate,  if  it 
is  cultivated  in  hills,  these  ought  to  be  neither 
high  nor  sharp,  but  depressed  on  the  summit  ; 
or  rather  shaped  like  a  basin,  to  catch  the  rain 
as  it  falls,  and  turn  it  towards  the  roots.  If 
it  is  cultivated  in  rows  with  the  plough,  the 
same  object  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have 
seen  a  plough  with  an  additional  piece  of  wood 
on  the  mold-board,  so  as  to  raise  the  ejirth 
high  round  the  stems  ;  and  when  the  work 
was  finished,  the  ridges  were  sharp  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  turned  off  tlie  water  nearly 
as  well.  The  appearance  of  a  field  soon  afler 
the  operation  was  fine  ;  but  the  crop,  as  we 
might  expect,  was  very  light. 

Indian  corn,  on  the  contrary,  will  bear  hill- 
ing much  better ;  though  I  think  this  business 
s  often  overdone.  It  is  very  evident  that  all 
the  loose  earth  should  not  be  scraped  from  the 
furrows  between  the  rows,  as  I  have  some- 
times seen  it  ;  for  in  heavy  loams,  the  hard 
ground,  if  left  uncovered,  is  sure  to  crack  in 
dry  weather,  and  let  out  the  moisture  from 
below.  I  shall  recur  however  to  my  first  re- 
mark on  this  plant.  The  leaves  of  Indian 
com  are  so  constructed  as  to  turn  most  of 
the  rain  that  falls  on  them  down  to  the  roots. 
After  a  short  but  dashing  shower,  I  have  soon 
after  found  the  other  parts  of  the  field  compa- 
ratively dry,  while  it  seemed  as  if  a  basin  of 
water  had  been  poured  into  each  hill. — [Gen. 
Farmer.] 

If  the  words  •  hilled  up '  were  substituted 
for  '  hoed  '  in  the  sentence  in  Italics,  we  think 
it  would  be  more  correct. — [Ed.  N.  Y.  F.] 

New  Bread. — A  Parisian  chemist  has  es. 
tablished  a  bakehouse  for  bread  made  from 
potatoes,  which  is  animalized  by  the  addition 
of  the  gelatine  made  from  bones.  In  this  way, 
a  food  which  is  said  to  be  equally  pleasant 
and  more  nutritious  than  wheaten'  bread,  is 
obtained  at  half  the  expense  of  the  latter.  A 
large  quantity  of  biscuits  for  the  use  of  the 
African  expedition  has  been  made  uj>on  this 
plan.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  of  corn  the  dis- 
covery  will  prove  a  great  blessing. 

To  KEEP  Plums  and  Peaches  fresh  thro' 
the  Y^ear. — Beat  well  up  together  equal 
quantities  of  honey  and  spring  water;  pour 
the  mixture  into  an  earthen  vessel  ;  put  in  the 
fruits  all  freshly  gathered,  and  cover  them  up 
quite  close.  When  any  of  the  fruit  is  taken 
out,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  immediate  use. 
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LITERARy  NOTICES. 
CoMrLETG  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — Parts 
33  and  34 — Poetry.  Conner  &.  Cooke. — The  early 
reputation  which  Scott  won  by  his  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  of  which  these  two  numbers  con- 
sist, was  so  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  renown 
of  the  author  of  Waverley,  or  rather  first  in  that  ot 
the  lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  that  these  earlier 
efforts  of  his  genius  and  his  industry  seem  almost 
to  have  fa^n  forgotten.  The  excellent  edition  of  his 
woiks,  by  Messrs.  Conner  &  Cooke,  place  his  adini. 
rable  collection  of  ballads  afresh  before  us,  and  we 
are  induced  to  make  a  few  extracts  : 

Barthram'f  Dirge. — The  following  beautiful  frag- 
ment  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Surtces,  from  the  re- 
citation of  Ann  Douiitass,  an  old  woman  who  weed- 
ed in  his  garden.  It  is  imperfect,  and  the  words 
within  brackets  were  inserted  by  my  correspondent, 
to  supply  euch  stanzas  as  the  chanrress's  meniory 
left  defective.  The  hero  of  the  ditty,  if  the  reciter 
be  correct,  was  shot  to  death  by  nine  brothers,  whose 
Bisters  he  had  seduced,  but  was  afterwards  buried, 
at  her  request,  near  their  usual  place  of  meeting  ; 
which  may  account  for  his  being  laid,  not  in  holy 
ground,  but  beside  the  burn.  The  name  of  Barthram, 
or  Bertram,  would  argue  a  Northumbrian  origin,  and 
there  is,  or  was,  a  ITcadless  Cross,  among  many 
■o  named,  near  BIsdonin  Northumberland.  But  the 
mention  of  the  Nine-Siane  Burn,  and  Nino-Stane 
Rig,  seems  to  refer  to  those  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hermitage  Casilc,  which  is  countenanced  by  the 
mentioning  our  Lady's  Chapel.  Perhaps  the  hero 
may  have  been  an  Englishman,  and  the  lady  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  winch  renders  the  catastrophe  even 
more  probable.  The  style  of  the  ballad  is  rather 
Scottish  than  Northumbrian.  They  certainly  did 
bury  in  former  days  near  the  Nine.Stane  Burn  ;  for 
the  Eklitor  remembers  finding  a  small  monumental 
cross,  with  initials,  lying  among  the  heather.  It 
was  so  small,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  another 
gentleman,  he  easily  placed  it  upright. 
Barthram'm  1Iir»k. 

Thbt  iliol  hhn  dead  ai  the  Niae-eitune  Rig, 
Btniide  the  IlcadlPiui  Crun, 

Ami  ttiey  |ef\  liim  lying  in  his  bliKxi. 
Upon  (he  moor  and  iiiiMs. 

Tbey  made  a  binr  of  the  brolien  tMugb, 
The  sauch  and  liie  aspin  pray, 
.  And  ibey  bure  liim  tuibe  Lady  Chapel, 
And  waked  biui  there  all  day- 

',    A  lady  came  to  thai  lonely  b<>wer, 
And  threw  her  ruht^s  a»iil<>, 
8heU>re  ber  ling  [long)  yellow  hair. 
And  knelt  at  Barthraiu'is  Bidi\ 

She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady-Wisll, 

Hid  wounds  so  deep  and  sair, 
And  she  pliiiiod  a  garland  for  his  bresHl, 

And  a  garland  for  hi«  bair. 
They  rowed  biin  in  a  lily  sheet, 

And  bare  him  to  his  earth, 
(And  iheCray  Priam «uiig  the  dt^ad  man's  maM, 

As  they  pasa'd  the  Chu|iel  Uanb.] 
They  buried  nini  M  [ihc  mirk]  midnight, 

(When  thr  d<w  frll  cold'aud  still, 
When  the  aspen  gray  t'orgut  to  play, 

And  the  mist  clung  to  the  hill.) 
Thny  dug  liis  grave  but  a  bare  fiH>t  deep. 

By  the  edge  of  the  Ninrdtoiie  Burn, 
And  they  covered  him  l-i'er  with  the  heather  fliwer,) 

The  mos«  and  the  [  Lady]  fern. 

A  Gray  Friar  maid  upon  ilie  grave, 

And  sang  till  th<>  morning  tide. 
And  a  friar  ghail  King  for  liartliram's  soul, 

While  the  headless  Cross  shall  bide. 

The  manner  in  which  the  following  ballad  was 
spoken  of  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  the  l>eau- 
tiful  stanzas  of  Wordsworth  on  the  same  subject,  is 
familiar  to  our  readers ;  but  it  will  bear  repetition  : 

Fair  Helanof  Kireonnell. — The  following  very  po- 
pular ballad  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  in  its 
present  imperfect  state.  The  affecting  incident,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  well  known.  A  lady  ot  the 
nanM  of  Helen  Irving,  or  Bell,  (for  this  is  disputec 
by  the  two  clans,)  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kireon- 
nell, in  Dumfriesshire,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
was  beloved  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  neigborhood. 
The  nani^  ot  the  favored  suitor  was  Adam  Fleming 
of  Kirkpatrick  ;  that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tradi 
tion :  though  it  has  been  alleged,  that  he  was  a  Bell, 
of  Blacket  House.  The  addresses  of  the  latter  were 
however,  favored  by  the  friends  of  the  lady,  and  the 
lovers  were  therefore  obliged  to  meet  in  secret,  and 
by  night  in  the  churchyard  of  Kireonnell,  a  romantic 
spot,  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Kirtle.  During 
one  of  thesepiivate  interviews,  the  jealous  anddis. 


pised  lover  suddenly  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream  and,  levelled  his  cjrbine  at  the  breast 
of  his  rival.  Helen  threw  herself  before  her  lover, 
received  in  her  bosom  the  bullet,  and  died  in  his  arms 
A  desperate  and  mortal  combat  ensued  between 
Fleming  and  the  murderer,  in  which  the  latter  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Other  accounts  say,  that  Fleming  pur- 
sued his  enemy  to  Spain,  and  slew  him  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid. 

Th«  ballad,  as  now  published,  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  seems  to  be  an  address,  either  by 
Flemingor  his  rival,  to  the  lady  ;  if;  indeed  it  consti- 
tuted  any  portion  of  the  original  poem.  For  the  Edi- 
tor cannot  help  suspecting,  that  these  verses  have 
been  the  production  of  a  different  and  inferior  bard, 
and  only  adaped  to  the  original  measure  and  tune. — 
But  this  suspicion  being  unwarranted  by  any  copy  he 
haa  been  able  to  procure,  he  does  not  venture  to  do 
more  than  intimate  his  own  opinion.  The  second 
part,  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  which  is  unques- 
tionably original,  forms  the  lamcai  of  Fleming  over 
the  grave  of  fair  Helen. 

The  ballad  is  here  given,  without  alteration  or  im- 
provement, from  the  most  accurate  copy  which  could 
be  recovered.  The  fate  of  Helen  has  not  however, 
remained  unsung  by  modern  bards.  A  lament  of  great 
poetical  merit,  by  the  learned  historian,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  with  several  other  poems  on  this  subject,  have 
been  printed  in  various  forms. 

The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  yet  shewn  in  the  church, 
yard  of  Kireonnell,  near  Springkell.  Upon  the  tomb- 
stone can  still  be  read — Hicjaiet  Adamut  Fleming ; 
a  cross  and  sword  are  sculptured  on  the  stone.  The 
former  is  called  by  the  country  people,  the  gun  with 
which  Helen  was  murdered ;  and  the  latter,  the  aven- 
ging sword  of  her  lover.  Sit  illit  terra  levis .'  A 
heap  of  stones  is  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  mur- 
der was  committed  ;  a  token  of  abhorrence  common 
to  most  nations. 

FAIR  HELEN.-Part  First. 
<>!  awKiCTlCHT  sweet,  aud  fainiit  fair, 
Ot  binh  and  worth  beyond  compare, 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care, 

i^iiice  lirst  I  kived  tbee.  ' 

Yet  nod  hath  given  to  me  a  mind. 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  anv  one  that  thou  shall  tind, 

Of  high  or  low  degre«. 

The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din. 

The  deadest  |mioI,  the  deeiiest  linn  ;  i 

The  richest  man  least  truth  within,  -, 

Though  he  preferred  bo. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  I  am  content. 
And  never  a  whit  iiiv  love  repent,  ' 

Btit  think  the  time  was  a'  weel  spent, 

Though  I  disdained  be.  , 

O '.  Helen  sweet,  and  malst  complete. 
My  captive  spirit's  at  thy  feet!  ' 

Thinks  thou  still  (it  thus  for  to  treat 

Thy  captive  cruelly? 

0  !  Helen  brave !  but  this  I  crave, 
Of  thy  pour  slave  noiim  pity  havi% 
And  do  him  save  that's  near  hlsgrave. 

And  dies  for  luve  of  thee. 

Part  Secomd.     • 

1  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  ties, 
Niiihi  and  day  on  iiie  she  cries  j 
O  that  I  wete  where  Helen  lies, 

Od  fair  Kireonnell  Lee ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  c  irst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shr>t. 
When  in  my  arms  burd*  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  uie ! 

0  ihiiik  na  yeny  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair. 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 

On  fair  Kireonnell  Lee. 
As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
Non«i  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
Munit  but  my  fue  to  be  my  guide, 

On  fair  Kireonnell  Lee ; 

1  ligh;ed  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hackttd  him  in  pieces  «iii8', 

1  liacktul  him  in  pieces  sina'. 
For  her  sake  that  died  lor  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  ihy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  ever  mair, 
Unlll  the  day  I  die. 

Oh  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
N  ight  aiHl  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  "  Haste  and  come  to  me !" 

0  Helen  fair !  O  Helen  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  ble<t, 
Where  thou  lies  low,  and  lakes  tliy  rest 

On  (air  Kireonnell  Lee. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  gietm, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying, 

On  fair  Kireonnell  Lee.  ^ 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies! 
N  ight  and  day  on  me  she  cries ;  - 

Aud  I  am  weary  of  the  skies,  '   . .  ^ 

For  her  sake  that  died  fur  mc.  '    '  ": 

The  American  Montiilv  Maoazinr  rot  Avgijst 

sustains  the  reputation  which  this  periodical  has  long 
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been  gradually  but  deservedly  esUblishing  for  itself. 
It  has  now,  without  the  least  aid  from  puffing,  estab- 
ished  itself  in  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  read- 
ing public,  winning  its  way  solely  by  its  own  merits. 
The  present  number  is  enriched  by  one  of  those  ar- 
ticles (we  believe  we  may  say  from  the  pen  of  the 
Editor)  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  called  at- 
tention, entitled,  "Passages  from  the  Life  of  Msry 
Queen  of  Scots."  The  portion  we  have  selected 
fer  extracting,  commences  with  a  l>eautiful  tribute  to 
Maternal  Love ;  in  which  the  writer  paints  with 
considerable  feeling  the  purest,  the  truest,  the  ho- 
liest emotions  that  ever  swell  a  human  bosom  ;  and 
concludes  with  an  epigrammatic  censure  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  will  be  responded  to  by  every  one 
who  justly  appreciates  the  character  of  that  sigularly 
gifted  but  vain  and  hollow-hearted  woman.  It  is  as 
follows:  ■  V  ,  .  ■'-'.   ."I   .■"..''.;',•;  I  ,....♦■■ " 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  aspect  of  the  mind — many- 
colored  and  various  as  are  the  points  of  view  in  which 
it  may  be  considered — more  singular  than  that, 
wherein  it  seems  to  collect  itself,  as  it  were,  and  to 
concentrate,  into  a  solitary  moment  of  time,  all  the 
the  thousand  emotions,  whether  of  bliss  or  agony, 
which  it  may  have  endured  in  disconnected  succes- 
sion through  a  long  term  of  years.  That  moments 
of  this  description  are  neither  of  rare  occurrence,  nor 
confined  to  individuals  of  any  peculiar  character, 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  observed,  even  with 
common  interest,  that  most  wonderful  of  created  es. 
sences,  the  mind  of  man.  To  those,  however,  wlio 
look  somewhat  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  it  will 
become  manifest, — without  becoming,  on  that  ac- 
count, one  iota  the  less  marvellous, — that  the  mind 
is  more  apt  to  return,  and  to  live  over  again  the 
evenu  of  former  days,  abstracting  itself  wholly,  and 
becoming  totally  forgetful  of  the  present  in  its  con- 
templation of  the  past,  at  periods  of  acute  feeling,  or 
of  engrossing  excitement;  periods  in  which  it  would 
be  naturally  expected  that  apprehension,  anxiety,  or 
sorrow,  would  seize  all  the  faculties  of  'hought  with 
a  grasp  so  paraliztng,  as  to  rivet  them  immoveably 
to  the  consideration  of  their  own  immediate  destiny. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  mind  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
that  which  we  have  endeavored  to  shadow  fortti,  that 
Mary,  in  the  solitude  of  her  last  earthly  night,  di- 
verting her  attention  entirely  from  the  terrible  shock 
she  was  about  to  undergo  on  the  morrow,  thought 
only  of  her  native  land,  still  dear,  though  still  un- 
grateful, a  prey  to  the  fierce  contentions  of  her  own 
factious  offspring ;  of  her  son,  torn  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  bis  affections  from  the  arms  of  a  mother, 
nurtured  among  thoae  who  would  teach  him  to 
eradicate  every  warmer  recollection  ;  to  pluck  forth, 
as  if  it  ware  an  offending  eye,  every  lingering  tender- 
ness for  that  being,  who,  amidst  all  her  sins  and  all 
her  sorrows,  had  never  ceased  to  love  him  with  a 
perfect  and  entire  love.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  some- 
thing more  evidently  divine,  partaking  more  nearly 
of  that,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
divinity,  iu  a  mother's  love,  than  in  any  other  pang 
or  passion  ;  for  euery  passion,  how  sweet  soever  it 
may  be,  is  yet  a  pang, — of  the  human  soul.  All  other 
love  is  liable  to  diminution,  to  change,  to  extinction  ; 
all  other  lovemay  be  alienated  by  the  neglect,  chilled 
by  the  coldness,  frozen  to  the  core  by  the  worthless- 
ness,  of  the  object  once  beloved. 

All  other  affections  arc  influenced  by  a  thousand 
trivial  circumstances  of  time  end  plaee ;  absence 
may  weaken  their  influence,  time  obscure  their  vivid- 
ness,  and  above  all,  custom  may  rob  them  of  their 
value ;  over  all  other  love,  the  estimation  of  the  world 
exercises  an  almost  boundless  sway  ;  we  honor,  in 
our  heart  of  hearts,  tiiose  whom  the  world  has  digni- 
fied with  its  approval,  and  too  often,  if  that  approval 
be  unmeritedly  withdrawn,  we  too  insensibly  d<>si8t 
from  that  admiration,  which  must  be  a  component 
part  in  every  warmer  sentiment.  But  on  the  love  of 
a  mother, — commencing  as  it  does,  before  the  object 
of  her  solicitude  possesses  form  or  being  ;  springing 
from  agony  and  sorrow ;  ripening  in  anxiety  and 
care ;  and  reaping  too  often  the  bitter  harvest  of  in- 
gratitude,— all  external  influences,  all  incidental 
causes,  are  powerless  and  vain!  Time — but  excites 
her  admiration,  but  increases  her  solicitude,  but  re. 
doubles  her  affections.  Absence — but  causes  her  to 
dwell  with  a  more  engrossing  memory  on  him,  from 
whom  her  heart  is  never  absent.  Castotc — but  hal- 
lows the  sentiments,  to  which  nature  has  given  birth. 
Neglect  and  eoldness — but  cause  her  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  merit  more  and  more  the  poor  return  of  filial 
love,  the  bolilary  aim  of  her  existence,  so  heartless, 
ly  denied  her.    Nay,  worthlessness  itself— but  binds 
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her  more  closely  to  him,  whom  the  false  and  fickle  | 
world  has  cast  aside,  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  only  bo-l 
Bom,  which  will  not  perceive  his  errors,  or  credit 
his  utter  destitution. 

Thus,  Mu«  it   was   with  Mary  ! — She  knew    that 
the  child  of  her  affections  regarded  those  affections 
as  vile  and    worthless  weeds ! — Slie    knew    that   he 
was  selfish,  vain,  and  heartless ! — She  knew  that, 
when  she  had  toiled  through  many  a  summer's  day^ 
and  many  a  wintry  night  in  framing  for  her  beloved 
boy  a   garment,   embroidered   with  the  best  of  her 
poor  skill,  decked  with  every  gem  that  yet  remained 
to  her  of  all  her  former  pomp, — that  garment,   the 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  a  solace  to  licr  imprison- 
ed weariness — that  garment,  which  a  son,  possessed 
even  of  one  spark  of  human  feeling,   would    have 
cherished  above  the  value  of  man's  loyalty,  or  wo- 
man's love, — would  have  prized   beyond  throne  or 
principality,— would   have    worshipped,    as  second 
only  to  the  iiod  of  his  adoration, — that  garment,  on  a 
miserable  preiexi   of  court  ctiquctie,  was  returned 
to  the  heart  broken  captive,  as  a  mere  gift  of  a  cere- 
mony, a  thing  under  any  circumstances  valueless,  but 
now  impertinent  and  calling  for  contempt  instead  of 
gratitude  ! — She  knew  that  a  single  embassy — a  sin-j 
gle  word  from  that  child,  whom  she  still  adored. — 
if  conveyed  to  her  relentleiss  persecutor  in  the  strong 
language    of  sincerity  and  zeal,  if  borne   not    by  a ' 
fawning  courtier,  but  by  one  of  those  high  spirits! 
which  Scotland  has  found  ever  ready  at  her   need, 
if  enforced   by  instant  threats  of  war,  would  have 
broken   her  fetters  in  a  moment,  and  conveyed  her 
from  the  dungeons  of  Fitheringay  to  the  courts  of 
Holyrood  ! — All  this  she  knew,  yet  her  heart  would 
not  know  it.     When  all  Europe  rang  with  curses  on 
the  unnatural  vacillation  of  that  son ;  when  every 
Scottish  heart,    whatever  might  be  its  policy  or  itt! 
party,  despised  this  abject  cringing  ;  when  Elizabeth 
herself,  while  she  flattered    hia  vanity,  and   affected: 
to  honor  and  esteem  his  virtue,  scoffed  in  her  royal 
privacy  at  the  tool  she  designed  to  use  in  public  ; 
Mary  alone, — Mary  the   only  sufferer,  the  only   vie 
lim  of  his  baseness, — still  clung  to  the  imagination! 
of  his  probity,  still  adored  the  child,  who  was  driv- 
ing her  out,  as  the  scape-goat  of  the  Jewa,  to  expi. 
ate  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  people,  by  her  own 
destruction.     But  it  was  not  on  James  alone  that  her 
wayward  memory  was  fixed.     At  a  time  when  any 
soul  less  dauntless,  any  spirit  less  exalted,    would 
have  shrunk  beneath  its  load  of  sorrows,  Mary  had  a 
fond  regret,  a  tearof  sorow,  a  Sigh  of  sincere  grati- 
tude, for  every  gallant  life  that  had  devoted  itself  to 
>«ard  from  her  that  fate,  which  their  united    loyalty 
had  failed  only,  to  defer,  not  to   avert.     Chastelar 
passed  before  her  with  his  tones  of  sweetest  mel- 
ancholy, and  that  unutterabte  love,  which  made  him 
iavoke  blessings  upon  her,  who  dooni'-d  him  to  the 
block — and  Darnley,  as  he  had  seemed  in  the  few 
short  hours,  when  he  had  been,    when  he  had   de- 
served to   be,  the  idol  of  her  heart — and  Bothwell, 
the  bold,  the   eloquent,  the  glorious,  but  the    guil-yj 
Bothwell — her  ruin  and  her  betrayer — Douglass,  the; 
noble,  hapless  Douglass,  he  who  had  riven  the  bolts  i 
of  Lochleven,  and  sent  her  forth  to  a  short  freedom  i 
and  a  worse  captivity — Huntley,  and  Hamilton  and, 
Seyton,   and  Kirkaldy   the  most  formidable  of  her  | 
foes,  till  he  became  the  firmest  of  her  friends,  all' 
passed  in  sad  review  before  the  eyes  of  her  entranced 
iniaginuioo.  <  { 

Thus   it    was  that   the  last  Queen   of  Scotland  \ 
passed  the  latest  night  of  her  existence.     With  noj 
consciousness  of  time,  with  no  care  for  the  present,! 
no  apprehension  of  the  future,  she  had  paced    the 
narrow  floor  of  her  apartment  during  the  still  hours  i 
of  midnight.     Unperceived   by   her    had  the    stars i 
paled,  and  then  banished  from  the  brightening  firma.| 
ment ;    unseen  had  the  faint  dappling  of  the  east ; 
grown  into  the  cold  clear  light  of  a  wintry  morning  ; 
unheard    had  the  castle  clock   sent  forth  its   giant: 
echoes  hour  after  hour,  to  bo  heard  by  every  watcher 
over   leagues   of  fiel.l  and  forest.     Another   sound, 
rose  heavily,  and  at  once  she  was  collected — time, 
piace,  and  circumstances,  flashed  fully  on  her  mind  ; 
she  was  prepared  to  meet  them.     It  was  the  roar  of 
the  morning  culverin,  and  scarcely  had  its  deafening 
voice  swept  over,  before  a  single  bell,  hoarse,  slow, 
and  solemn,  pealed  minute  after  minute,  the  signal 
of  her  approaching  dissolution.  j 

Calmly,  as  if  she  were  about  to  prepare  for  some 
gay  festival,  she  turned  to  the  apartment  where  her 
ladies,  overdone  by  wo  and  watchmg,  yet  slumbered, 
forgetful  of  the  dread  occasion. 

•*  Arise" — she  said  in  sweet  low  notes,  »♦  arise, 
my  girls,  and  do  your  last  of  earthly  duties  to  the 
mistress  ye  have  served  so  well.  Nay  I  start  not  up 
to  wildly  ;  nor  blush,  that  ye  have  slept  while  we 
were  watching.    Dear  girls,  the  time  bath  come — 


the  time  for  which  my  soul  has  so  long  thirsted. — 
Array  me  then,  array  me  as  to  a  banquet,  n  glorious 
banquet  of  immortality  !  Sec" — she  continued  scat- 
tering  her  long  locks  over  her  shoulders — "  see — 
they  were  bright  of  yore,  as  the  last  sunbeam  of  a 
summer  day,  yet  I  am  prouder  of  them  now,  with 
their  long  streaks  of  untimely  snow — for  now  they 
tell  a  tale  of  sorrows  borne  as  it  becomes  a  queen 
to  bear  them!  Braid  them  with  all  your  skill,  and 
place  yon  pearls  around  my  velvet  head-gear.  We 
will  go  forth  to  die,  clad  as  a  bride,  and  now  me- 
thinks  the  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland  owns  but 
a  single  robe  of  rich  device — bring  forth  our  royal 
train  and  broidered  farthingale — it  suits  us  not  to  fall 
with  our  limbs  clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  when 
heaven  knows  the  heart  is  clothed  in  gladness," — 
Tearless,  while  all  around  were  drowned  in  lamenta 
lions,  she  sirove  to  chenr  them  to  the  performance 
of  this  their  last  sad  office,  not  with  the  common, 
place  assurances,  the  miserable  resources  of  earthly 
consolation,  much  less  with  aught  of  heartless  levity, 
or  of  that  unfeeling  parade  which  has  so  oft  adorned 
the  scaffold  with  a  jest,  and  concealed  the  anxiety  ol 
a  heart  ill  at  ease  beneath  the  semblance  of  ill-timed 
merriment ;  but  by  suffering  them  to  read  her  inmost 
soul,  bv  showing  them  the  true  position  of  her  exist- 
ence, by  pointing  out  to  them  the  actual  hardships  ot 
body,  and  the  still  deeper  humiliations  of  the  soul, 
from  which  the  door  of  her  escape  was  even  now  un- 
closing ;  and  if  she  was  not  wholly  successful,  she 
yet  prevailed  upon  them  to  restrain  the  bitterness  of 
their  grief,  and,  if  sorrow  they  must,  at  least  to  sor- 
row in  secrecy  and  silence.  Scarcely  had  she  com- 
pleted her  attire,  and  tasted  rif  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer, long  ago  procured  from  the  holy  Pius,  and  trea. 
sured  for  this  extremity,  when  the  tread  of  many 
feet,  and  a  slight  clash  of  weapons  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, announced  that  the  hour  had  arrived. 

Once  and  again,  ere  she  gave  the  signal  to  unclose 
the  door,  she  embraced  each  one  of  her  attendants — 
'*  Dear,  faithful  friends,  adieu,  adieu" — she  said — 
"jforever  :  and  now  remember  I — remember  the  last 
words  of  Mary.  Weep  not  for  me,  and,  if  ye  love 
me,  shake  not  my  steadfastnsss,  which,  thanks  to 
him  who  is  the  Father  and  the  Friend  ol  the  afllict- 
ed,  the  fear  of  death  cannot  shake,  by  useless  lamen- 
tation or  abjept  terror.  We  would  die  as  a  martyr, 
cheerfully — as  a  queen,  nobly  I  Fare  ye  well — and 
remember '." — With  an  air  of  royal  dignity  she  seated 
herself,  and  with  her  maidens  standing  around  her 
throne,  she  bore  the  mien  of  a  high  potentate,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  some  proud  legation,  rather  than 
of  a  captive  expecting  her  summons  to  the  block — 
"  And  now" — she  said,  as  she  arranged  her  drape- 
ries with  dignified  serenity — "admit  their  envoy  I" 

The  doors  were  instantly  thrown  open  as  she 
spoke — the  sheriff  uttered  his  customary  summons, 
and  without  a  shudder  she  arose.  "  Lead  on," — 
she  said — *'  we  follow  thee  more  joyously  than  thou, 
methinks,  can  marshal  us !  Sir  Amias  Paulct,  lend 
us  thine  arm ;  it  fits  us  not,  that  we  proceed  even  to 
the  death,  without  some  show  of  courtesy.  Mai- 
dens— bear  up  our  train — rod,  now  sir,  we  are 
ready." 

But  a  heavier  trial  than  the  axe  awaited  the  unhap- 
py sovereign ;  for  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  first 
step  of  the  stairs,  Melvil,  her  faithful  steward,  flung 
himself  at  her  feet  with  almost  girlish  wailiags. — 
Friendly  and  familiarly  she  raised  him  from  the 
ground.  "  Nay,  sorrow  not  for  me,"  she  said. 
"  true  friend,  subject  for  sorrow  there  is  none,  un- 
less thou  grievest  that  Mary  is  set  free,  that  for  the 
captive's  weeds  she  shall  put  on  a  robe  of  immor- 
tality, and  for  a  crown  of  earthly  misery  a  circlet  of 
beatitude !" 

"  Alas !  alas ! — God  grant  that  I  may  die,  rather 
than  look  upon  the  damned  deed." 

*'  Nay,  live  good  Melvil,  for  my  sake,  live  !  Com. 
mend  me  to  my  son,  and  say  to  him,  Mary's  last 
thoughts  on  earth  were  due  to  France  and  Scot- 
land— her  last  but  these  to  him  I  Say  that  she  died, 
unshaken  in  her  faith  to  Cod,  unswerving  in  her 
courage,  and  confident  in  her  reward.  Farewell, 
true  servant — take  from  the  lips  of  Mary  the  last 
kiss  that  mortal  e'er  may  taste,  and  fare  the  well 
forever  I" — 

At  this  moment  the  Earl  of  Kent  stept  forth,  and 
roughly  bade  her  dismiss  her  women  also — "  for 
the  present  matter  lacked  other  ministers  than  such 
as  these."  For  a  moment  she  condescended  to  plead 
that  they  might  be  suflfered  to  attend  her  to  the  last, 
but  When  she  was  again  refused,  her  ancient  spirit 
flashed  out  in  every  tone,  as  she  cried  trumpet-like 
and  clear,  "Proud  lord,  beware  ! — I  too  am  cousin 
to  your  queen — I  loo  am  sprung  from  your  proud 
blood  of  Tudor — I  too  am  an  anointed  queen.  I  say 
thou  ebait  obey,  and  these  $haU  follow  tbeir  mistress 


to  the  death— or  by  foul  violence  shall  thou  force 
me  thither — Beware  I  Beware,  1  say,  how  thou 
dare  do  me  this  dishonor." 

Her  words  prevailed — without  a  shudder  she  de. 
sccnded — entered  the  fatal  hall, — looked  wiih  an 
air  Ol  smiling  condescension,  an  air  almost  of  pity, 
on  the  spectators  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  mounting  the  scaffold  sto  >d  in  proud  aud  ab. 
stracted  unconcern,  while,  in  the  measured  sounds 
of  a  proclamation,  the  warrant  tor  her  death  wna 
read  beside  her  elbow.  The  bishop  of  Peierbor. 
ough  then  drew  near,  and  in  a  loud  voice  and  in. 
flated  style,  harragsed  her  cars  with  an  oration, 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  its  merits,  was  at 
that  moment  but  a  barbarous  and  needless  outrage. 
'•  Trouble  not  yourself,"  she  broke  in  at  length,  dis- 
jgusted  with  his  intemperate  eloquence.  "  trouble  not 
I  yourself  any  more  about  this  matter  ;  for  I  was  born 
in  this  religion,  I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  in 
this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  die."  Turning  reso. 
lutely  aside,  as  if  resolved  to  hear  no  further,  *h« 
knelt  apart,  fervently  prayed,  and  kissed  again  and 
again  the  sculptured  emblem  which  she  bore,  of 
Him  who  died  to  save.  As  she  arose  from  her  ori. 
sons,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  heartless  cruelly,  her 
constant  and  relentless  persecutor,  burst  into  low 
revilings  against  "that  popish  trumpery"  which  ah* 
adored.  "  Sufl'er  me  now,"  she  said,  grazing  on  him 
with  an  expression  of  beautiful  resignation  that 
might  have  disarmed  the  malice  of  a  fiend,  "  sufTf  r 
me  now  to  depart  in  peace.  I  have  come  here,  not 
to  dispute  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  to  die  I"  With, 
oui  another  word  she  began  to  disrobe  herself,  but 
once,  as  her  maidens  hung  weeping  about  her  per- 
son, she  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  repeated 
emphatically  the  word,  **  remember  !"  And  one* 
a^ain,  as  ihe  executioner  would  have  lent  his  aid 
to  remove  her  upper  garments  ;  "good  friend,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile  o(  ineffable  sweetness,  "  we  will 
dispense  with  thine  assfiiBtance.  The  Queen  of 
Scotland  is  not  wont  to  be  disrobed  before  so  many 
eyes,  nor  yet  by  valets,  such  as  thou  !"  All  woe 
now  ready — the  lovely  neck  was  bared  ;  the  wretch 
who  was  to  perform  the  deed  nf  blood,  grasping  the 
fatal  axe ;  and  the  fierce  Earl  of  Kent  beating  the 
ground  with  his  heel,  in  savage  cagrrness  !  With, 
out  a  sigh  she  knelt,  without  a  sign  of  trepidation, 
a  quicker  heave  of  her  bosom,  or  a  brigher  flush  of 
jherbrow,  she  laid  down  her  innocent  head;  and, 
I  without  a  struggle  or  convulsion  of  her  limbs,  as  the 
laxe  flashed,  and  the  life-blood  spouted  into  the  veiy 
countenance  of  her  slayer,  did  her  spirit  pass  awaj. 
I A  general  burst  of  Ijmentation  broke  the  silence, 
'but,  amidst  that  burst,  the  heavy  stride  of  Kent  woa 
j  heard,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  scaffold,  and  raised 
iihe  gliastly  visage,  the  eye*  ye»  twinkliag,  and  the 
I  lips  quivering  in  the  death  struggle  !  A  single  vwcc, 
jthe  voice  of  the  zealot  biskop,  cried  aloud,  "  Thus 
perish  all  the  foes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  but  e'er  the 
response  had  passed  tbe  teeth  of  Ken  ,  a  wilder  cry 
rang  through  the  hall.  The  savage  yell  of  a  small 
greyhound,  the  fond  companion  of  the  murdered 
queen's  captivity  !  Bursting  from  the  attendants  who 
vainly  strove  to  hold  her  back,  she  dashed,  with  a 
quick,  wild  cry,  full  at  the  throat  ol'  the  asttnished 
earl ;  but  e'er  he  could  move  a  limb,  the  peril,  if 
peril  there  were,  was  past.  The  spirit  had  been  to« 
mighty  for  the  litile  frame.  The  energies  of  the 
faithful  brute  were  exhausted,  its  heart  broken,  in 
that  death  spring/  It  struck  the  headless  body  of 
its  mistress  as  it  fell,  and,  in  an  agony  of  tenderness, 
perished  while  licking  the  hand  that  had  fed  and 
cherished  it  so  long.  Wonderful!  that  when  all 
men  had  deserted  her,  a  brute  should  be  found  con- 
stant in  its  pure  allegiance  !  and  yet  more  wonderful, 
that  the  same  blow  should  have  completed  the  des. 
tinyof  tWQ  rival  sovereigns!  And  yet,  so  it  was  ! 
The  same  axe  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  body  of 
the  Scottish  and  to  the  fame  of  the  Ejiglish  queen , 
The  SAM e  stroke  coMrL.ETEDTHE  SORROWS  OF  Mart 

A.VO  THE  INFAMY  OF  El^IZABETH.  H. 

The  Free  CrrtES  or  Flanders  is  the  title  of  an 
article  m  the  last  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  concise  ac. 
counts  that  we  remember  to  have  met  with,  of  the 
deeds  of  those  bold  Burghers,  who  so  long  kept  the 
flag  of  freedom  flying  when  the  pennons  of  all  Ba. 
rope's  chivalry  were  rustling  against  it.  The  restnc. 
live  limits  of  such  a  paper,  however,  has  prevented  its 
author  from  expatiating  as  he  might  upon  the  causes 
that  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  libeny  in  those  commer. 
cial  towns,  when  its  principles  seemed  wholly  mis. 
understood  throughout  the  rest  of  Christendom.— 
The  gradual  growth  of  the  Tierg  Etafia  indeed  the 
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subject  of  tedious  •tisserisiion  with  so  many  histori- 
ans, ihst  *  periodical  writer  may  readily  be  lorgiven 
for  passing  it  over  with  a  few  lauches  ;  but  it  has 
8ome;imc8  occurred  to  us,  when  reflecting  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  degrees  of  liberty  en- 
joyed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  acqui- 
red  from  those  who  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  complete 
moiiopoiyof  power,  that  some  useful  Lssona  might 
be  deduced  for  our  people  at  home,  from  the  events 
of  former  ages.  And  first,  we  ma)  remark  that  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and  tiie  rise  and  influence  of 
(he  mercantile  interest,  have  in  all  States  anticipated, 
or  been  coaval  with,  the  growth  of  their  liberties  ; 
while  those  liberties  again  have  been  most  stoutly 
jnamtaiued,  at  least,  in  the  free  cities  of  Europe,  by 
the  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  It  was  these  last 
«Bpecially,  who,  under  their  respective  leader*,  suc- 
ceeded eo  long  in  maintaining  the  proud  city  of 
Kjrhent/ — the  Miinn  of  Northern  £uro|tc,  as  Guicciar- 
•dini  terms  it — ag.-tinitt  the  various  feudal  powers 
that  successively  assailed  her  liberties,  until  the 
paricidal  ami  of  Charles  V.  crushed  them  at  a  blow, 
and  robbed  the  place  ol  his  birth  of  a  prosperity 
which  she  has  never  since  recovered.  ' 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  to  be  brought  against 
writers  of  Action,  in  almost  every  age,  is  thiit 
blind  leaning  to  power,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  to  those  of  Scott  and  Southcy, 
have  placed  them  upon  the  tory  side  of  politics,  and, 
eliciting  praises  direct  or  implied,  fur  those  who  filled 
the  chair  of  patronage,  left  only  sneers  and  con- 
tumely for  "  the  base  inachanic,"  who  battled  to  the 
la^it  for  tke  cause  of  liberty.  The  halo  that  has 
been  thrown  by  their  magic  pens  a.'ound  the  vaunted 
dtfeds  of  Ciiivalry,  has  stolen  its  [proper  light  from  a 
thousand  acts  of  heroism,  that  migh'.  have  illumined 
names  now  lost  for  ever  to  the  world  ;  that  might 
have  left  lesions  of  self  sacrificing  patriotism 
for  mankind  that  would  have  kept  truth  much 
longer  upon  earth.  In  every  country,  where  liber. 
ty  has  been  long  maintained,  it  is  in  the  middle 
classes  that  its  principles  have  most  resided,  and, 
however  the  poet  and  novelist  may  sneer  at  *'  bur. 
ley  burghers'"  and  '*  greasy  citizens,"  it  is  by  the 
inhabitants  of  citief>,  that  its  holy  fires  have  been 
watched  with  the  most  religious  jealousy,  and  shield. 
ed  with  the  most  invincible  spirit.  f 

Railroad  and  Canal  Maf  :  D.  K.  Minor,  35  Wall 
street. — This  is  a  convenient  pocket  map  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  scale  of  about  40  miles  to  the 
inch,  upon  which  is  laid  down  all  the  principal  lakes, 
rivers,  cities,  towns  and  villages — together  with  the 
Canals  and  Railroads  made,  making,  chartered, 
and  many  of  those  in  contemplation,  not  at  present 
chartered,  with  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference 
l|p,  each— showing  not  only  their  present  location, 
but  also  the  probable  connection  hereafter  of  those 
which  are  now  viewed  only  as  distinct  works.  It 
refers  particularly  to  the  subject  of  a  Stkamboat  Ca- 
nal from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario— from  Ontario 
to  Erie — and  from  Erie  through  the  Miami  and  Wa. 
bath  rivers,  or  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  by  which  enterprize  would  be  opened 
an  inland  communication  with  New  Orleans  of  more 
than  3,500  miles. 


Two  DAYS  LATER  FROM  LoNooN. — London  dates  to 
July  2d,  have    been  received  at  Boston,  via  Halifax. 

Mr.  Wyer.   bearer  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  a 
greed  upon   between  the   United  States  and  Spain, 
left  Paris  June  30,  for  Madrid. 

All  was  tranquil  at  Madrid  21st  June.  The  Queen 
reviewed  the  aimy  of  Rodil,  from  Portugal,  and  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  troops.  A  fresh  con- 
spiracy has  been  disrovered  in  Bulgari. 

Forty  men  and  one  woman  were  lost  from  the 
swamping  of  a  boat  in  the  river  Feale. 

Effects  of  the  late  Riot*  in  Prance — The  Court 
oi  Peers  have  issued  upwards  of  four  hundred  war- 
rants of  arrest,  of  search,  and  rogatory  commissions. 
The  number  arrested  in  Paris  since  April,  exceeds 


960 ;  at  Lyons  the  number  is  upwards  of  1200.     All 
the  prisons  are  full — one  of  which  contains  460. 

CiioLKRA  IN  Dublin. — The  Cholera  has  rrade  its 
appearance  again  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  with 
scarcely  any  abatement  of  the  virulence  which  mark, 
ed  its  Sfiproach.  In  the  neighborhooJ  of  Kingston 
and  vicinity,  (says  a  letter  writer,)  numerous  fatal 
cases  have  occurred  ;  and  although  no  public  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  Cho'era  in  this  city,  I  have 
heard  from  good  authority  that  40  deaths  occurred 
In  one  parish  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  river  last  week. 

London,  July  2. — Letters  from  the  Mediterranean 
state  the  probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  Forte 
and  iho  Pacha  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan  persists  in  de- 
manding two  years  arrears  of  tribute  from  Mchemii 
Ali,  when  he  is  not  disposed  to  pay,  nor  has  he  yei 
evacuated  the  districts  of  Oiirsa  and  Raica,  as  re 
quired  by  t!ie  Porte.  Should  the  war  be  renewed, 
France  and  Riigland  will  have  a  difficult  part  10  net, 
but  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  event  of  another  Rus. 
8  an  army  entering  Constantinople,  the  combines 
fleet,  now  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  numerous 
large  frigates,  will  try  the  passage  of  the  Dardanel- 
les, and  thus  put  i<>  i-ssue  the  late  secret  treaty  bo. 
iween  :he  Porte  and  Ru^isia. 

Later  prom  England. — By  the  President,  from 
London,  papers  of  that  city  of  the  4tii  ult.nru  received. 
We  are  indebted  to  tiie  Cuiimiercial  A'ivertiscr  for 
the  use  ot  them.  We  do  not  notice  any  thing  o( 
much  interest. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  convened 
for  the  31st  July.  It  was  supposed  the  King,  after 
opening  the  session  in  person,  would  make  a  tour 
through  the  south  of  Fnince. 

According  to  the  Te«/«,  the  Duke  Deeazes,  with 
a  vice-'egal  salary,  was  appointed  Governoj-of  Al- 
giers. The  ministerial  pa;'ers  make  no  alliksioii  to 
such  an  appointment. 

The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post— committed  by  the 
House  ot  Lords  fur  a  breach  of  privilege  in  assailing 
the  Lord  Chancellor — had  been  reprimanded  and 
discharged,  after  an  expression  on  his  part  of  contri- 
tion for  the  oflence. 

The  Ib.sh  Coercion  Bill. — After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  negotiate  wiih  6'Connell  and  his  friends, 
lor  a  renewal  of  the  Irif  a  Coercion  Bill,  with  essen- 
tial modifications,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Earl  Grey 
brought  forward  the  law  about  to  expire,  omitting  on. 
ly  the  Court  Marshal  clause.  A  sharp  incidental 
skirmish  took  place  in  the  Commons,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, on  the  3d,  between  Mr.  Littleton,  the  new  Irish 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  O'Conocll. 

The  London  Morning  Herald,  of  July  2d,  con- 
tains  the  following  article  from  its  correspondent  at 
Madrid. 

We  confess  we  see  with  pleasure  the  interest 
thus  manifested  by  our  Government,  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  other  peoples  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Placed  by  our  position,  resources,  and  early 
acquired  liberties,  at  the  head  of  American  nations, 
it  is  fit,  wheresoever  it  can,  as  in  this  instance,  be 
done  with  perfect  propriety,  that  the  influence  of 
these  Slates  should  be  exerted  for  the  coiiimon  bene- 
fit of  our  Continent. 

Prospeetite  Recognition  of  the  South  American 
Colonies. 
Madrid,  June  18. — Beingofopidion  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South  American  States  and  the  meiio. 
ration  of  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  were  ques- 
tions of  paramount  importance,  and  much  more  valu. 
able  to  Great  Britain  than  those  other  points  lo 
which  our  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  di- 
rected, I  huve  watched  since  I  came  here  the 
steps  of  the  present  ministry  on  the  s  ibject,  and 
I  have  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  remarkable 
documents,  translations  of  which  I  immediately  »>ub- 
join,  through  the  the  medium  of  a  useful  agent,  who 
occasionally  supplies  ine  with  papers  from  the  pub. 
lie  offices.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  a  note,  addressed 
on  the  12th  February,  1834,  by  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Fureign  Oflice,  and  the  second 
is  the  reply  of  M  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  dated  the 
12th  of  this  month.  From  the  one  you  will  learn 
how  wisely  the  American  government  has  been  pur- 
suing an  object  so  essential  to  its  commerce,  and 
how  favorably  it  must  appear  before  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  as  the  power  to  whose  exertions  they 
are  indebted  for  the  first  symptoms  of  reviving  af. 
fection  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  from 
the  other  you  will  infer  that  the  willingness  to  treat 
with  the  South  American  commissioners  is  only  a 


prelude  to  the  grand  act  of  a  recognition,  which 
must  take  place  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  arranged. 
The  American's  Minister's  note  is  as  follows  : 

•*  Legatio.v  of  the  United  States  of  America,  t 
Madrid,  Feb.  12,  1834.      \ 

'*  In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  had  the  honor,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1831,  to  address  a  note  to  his  Excellency  Don 
Manuel  Gorzalcs  Salmon,  then  his  Majesty's  Princi. 
pal  Secretary  of  State,  stating  that  >he  anxiety  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  long  felt, 
and  which  theretofore  had  been  fully  made  known 
to  his  Majesty's  government,  that  an  amicable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  between  Spain  and  her  for. 
mer  colonies,  the  new  American  States,  should  take 
place,  had  arisen  as  well  from  a  regard  to  the  prin. 
ciples  of  humanity  and  the  interests  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, especially  that  of  Spain,  as  from  the  expec- 
tations of  benefit  t«  the  U:iited  Slates, 

"  I  added  that  the  governmcHt  of  the  UnitedStates, 
without  intending  or  wishing  to  depart  from  its  set. 
tied,  policy  of  not  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  except  by  friendly  advice  in  cases 
in  which  it  might  be  thought  suitable,  felt  itself  au- 
thorizcd  by  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  make  another  appeal  |ti>  his  Majesty 
on  a  question  of  so  great  and  so  general  an  interest, 
and  that  in  doing  oo  it  indulged  a  strong  hope  that  his 
Majesty  would  not  any  longer  refuse  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  wiih  the  new  States,  but  that,  on  a  full  and 
deliberate  review  of  the  matter,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced that,  independently  of  the  satisfaction  which 
such  an  event  would  aflbrd  to  most  if  not  to  all  the 
lations  with  which  Spain  had  friendly  intercourse,  a 
recognition  by  his  Majesty  of  the  independence  of 
those  Stales,  upon  just  and  proper  terms,  would  con> 
tribute  both  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  Spain.  And 
I  concluded  by  suggesting  some  considerations  in 
relation  to  the  remaining  possessions  of  Spain  in 
America,  which  I  hoped  would  not  have  been  disn  . 
garded. 

"To  the  note  in  question  Mr.  Salmon  favored  me 
with  an  answer,  under  date  of  tlie  llih  June  of  the 
same  year,  by  which  1  was  iitformed  that  the  King 
received  my  communication  as  a  proof  of  the  strong 
interest  felt  by  my  government  in  favor  of  hisMajesty, 
and  that  as  the  question  was  fully  present  to  his 
Royal  mind,  he  wou)d  take  it  into  conoideraiion  when 
the  case  might  be  iiurorable,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  bo  most  cooformable  to  the  interest  of  his 
crown,  and  that  then  the  friendly  communication  made 
by  me  would  not  be  forgotten. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  having 
deemed  the  accession  of  Donna  Isabel  the  Second  to 
the  throne  of  Spam,  under  the  regency  of  her  august 
mother,  a  favorable  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  his 
efforts,  has  directed  mo  to  lose  no  time  in  addressiitg 
her  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject. 

"  Without  entering  anew  upon  the  field  of  argu. 
mcnt  which  presents  itself,  it  is  conceived  by  the 
President  that  all  the  considerations  which  have 
heretofore  existed,  and  been  pressed  upon  the  gov. 
ernment  of  Spain,  in  favor  of  a  conclusion  of  this 
matter  upon  the  basis  of  the  reco|nition  by  Spain  of 
the  independence  of  the  States  above  mentioned,  not 
only  continue  to  exist,  but  have  been  greatly  strengtii. 
ened  by  time  and  circumstances,  and  he  cannot  but 
persuade  himself  that  the  case  will  be  received  in  iis 
true  light  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  government 
of  Donna  Isabel  the  Second  ;  and  that  one  of  the  first 
great  acts  from  which  it  may  be  destined  to  derive 
lasting  distinction  and  applause  will  be  a  prompt  and 
just  arrangement  of  the  American  question. 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  ready  and  desirous,  as 
it  has  ever  been,  to  do  all  in  its  power  for  the  mutual 
conciliation  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  facili. 
tate  the  final  conclusion  of  their  disputes  upon  terms 
alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  all  sides. 

I  have  the  honor,  ^c. 

"(Signed)  J.  P.  Van  Nes-s. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  reply  of  M. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 

"  At  the  Palace,  June  12. 

"  The  multiplicity  of  business  which  the  Depart, 
ment  of  State  has  been  charged  with  since  her  Ma. 
jesty  the  Queen  Regent  was  pleased  to  intrust  me 
with  that  office,  has  prevented  my  giving  an  earlier 
reply  to  the  several  applications  which  your  Excel, 
lenry,  in  pursuance  uf  instructions  from  your  go. 
vernment,  has  made  to  me  respecting  the  importance 
and  expediency,  to  use  your  Excellency's  own  words, 
of  a  prompt  and  just  arrangement  of  the  American 
question.' 

"  Her  Majesty  in  her  wisdom  cannot  but  be  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  being  relieved  from  an  uncertain 
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position,  and  of  adopting  a  definitive  decision  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  vast  territories  alluded  to ;  and  for  my 
parti  il  my  humble  opmion  be  considered  of  any 
i^igbt  in  determining  the  measures  of  her  Majestyj 
I  can  assure  your  Excellency  that  as  soon  as  the  late 
King  iJon  Ferdinand  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint  rac 
to  this  department,  ten  years  ago,  I  called  the  attcFiu 
tion  of  t!ie  government  to  this  interesting  question, 
frdm  the  persuasion  I  was  under  ot  the  injury  and 
loss  which  Would  accrue  from  any  delay  in  the  set- 
tiement  uf  it,  and  because  it  appeared  to  me  quite 
practicable,  at  least  was  then  my  opinion,  as  it  is 
now,  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  our  biethren  in 
South  America  with  the  interests  of  the  Peninsula, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  basis  reciprocally  great  and  ad- 
vantageous. 

"For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  his  Ma. 
jesty's  government  despatched  at  that  period  several 
special  commissioners,  who  were  furnished  with  the 
necessary  instruction*,  and  were  direc'ed  to  an. 
nonnce  a  cesaasion  of  hostilities,  and  to  propose,  as 
a  preliminary  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  politi. 
cal  difficulties,  the  re-establishment  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  great  events 
which  soon  after  occurred,  and  which  are  two  well 
known  to  require  being  recorded,  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  the  wish,  as  then  entertained  by  the  Span- 
ish goverment,  and  this  great  and  interesting  ques- 
tion has  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

*'  The  decision  of  it,  however,  is  desired  by  the 
Queen  Regent,  who  in  the  government  of  this  mon- 
archy is  guided  by  principles  of  a  liberal  and  enlight. 
'ened  policy,  and  her  majesty  has  accordingly  au. 
thorized  me  to  communicate  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  Spain  in  foreign  courts,  especially  those  in  Paria 
and  London,  the  necessary  instructions,  to  the  end 
that  if  any  commissioners  present  themselves  with 
powers  and  instructions  of  a  nature  to  offer  to  Spain 
a  just  and  honorable  arrangement,  they  mar  afford 
such  commissioners  all  the  facilities  and  guarantees 
they  may  desire,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
find  her  Majesty  animated  by  the  most  favorable  dis. 
positions. 

"  Her  majesty  has,  at  the  same  time,  authorized 
me  to  make  to  your  Excellency  this  frank  declara. 
tion,  in  order  that  you  may  communicate  the  same 
to  your  government,  in  return  for  the  wishes  express, 
ed  by  it  of  an  early  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
question  ;  and  as  her  Majesty  feels  confident,  after 
consulting  her  personal  feelings,  without  disregard, 
ing  the  suggestions  of  a  sound  policy,  that  no:hing 
would  be  luure  easy  than  to  tff^ct  a  reconciliation  of 
parties  who,  in  all  respects,  nffay'dohsider  themselves 
as  children  of  the  same  family,  when  once  they  shall 
have  consented  to  an  interview.  Her  Majesty  enter, 
tains  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  negociations  may  be 
entered  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
the  object  in  question,  which,  as  is  expressed  with 
much  precision  in  your  Excellency's  note,  is  *  a  mu- 
tual reconciliation  and  final  conclusion  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  parties,  advantageous  and  honorable  to 
all,'  will  be  completely  realized. 

'*  Renewing  to  your  Excellency  the  assurance,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  Martinez  de  la  Rosa." 

These  notes  must  produce  a  general  satisfaction 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  South  Ame. 
rican  States  ;  and  I  aui  entitled  to  assure  them  from 
the  verbal  communications  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Foreign  OfBce,  as  well  as  from  the  written 
document,  that  no  impediment  now  remains  as  to  the 
recognition  ;  and  the  Spanish  government  is  neither 
more  aor  less  seeking  but  to  make  the  best  bargain 
with  her  revolted  children,  and  get  the  best  price 
she  can  for.4he  admission  of  their  independence. — 
The  conditions  with  regard  to  the  commissioners 
sent  from  South  America  are  to  be  taken  as  so  many 
words  which  mean  nothing  ;  and  it  is  intended  that 
no  difBculties  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a 
proper  understanding. 

Later  from  Beixiium. — Captain  Thatcher,  of  the 
ship  Warsaw,  who  arrived  yesterday,  from  Antwerp, 
whence  she  sailed  on  the  5th  July,  has  kindly  favor, 
ed  us  with  a  filu  of  Antwerp  papers  to  the  3d  of  that 
month.     The  following  are  translations : 

Antwerf,  3d  July. — The  news  which  reaches  us 
from  all  parts  of  Flanders  encourages  us  to  believe 
that  the  crops  this  year  of  all  kinds  of  grain  will 
be  unusually  abundant. 

Rome,  Junk  14. — In  the  consistory  yesterday  the 
question  of  Portugal  was  seriously  debated,  and  an 
excommunication  will  probably  be  issued  against 
Don  Pedro.  The  measure  he  has  taken  of  confis. 
eating  all  «ccle8taatical  property  has  excited  here 
general  indignation.  The  eccleaiaatical  establish, 
ments  are  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Pope,  who 
will  aever  sanction  a  similar  usurpaiioo. 


I  The  Hagi;e,  29ih  June. — We  learn  that  His  Ma- 
Ijesty  has  authorized  the  Minister  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  the  commerce  of  Surmam, 
to  remit  the  import  duties,  tonnage  money,  and  other 
duties  TO  which  vessels,  coming  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  their  cargoes,  are  subject. 

King  Leopold  has  issued  a  decree  granting  a  pre- 
mium of  35,600  francs  to  a  merchant  who  has  sent 
the  first  vessel  of  the  size  of  250  tons,  to  Alexan. 
drin,  in  Egypt,  loaded  with  articles  the  produce  ot 
national  industry,  and  a  premium  of  30U0  francs  to 
another  who  has  sent  the  first  vessel  of  oO  tons  to 
Algiers. — [Courier.] 

SUMMARY. 

.  Intelligence  has  been  received  (says  the  Globe  of 
yesterday)  from  the  President,  since  he  has  entered 
Tennessee,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  is  well,  and 
sustains  the  journey  astonishingly,  considering  the 
extreme  heat,  and  his  sufiering  a  sharp  bilious  at- 
tack, which  detained  him  two  or  three  days  at  Salem, 
Virginia.  The  complaint  yielded  immediately  to 
remedies. 

The  Hon.  Ezckiel  F.  Chambers,  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Judge  of 
the  2nd  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland,  vice  Mr.  Earle, 
resigned.  This  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  will  be  filled  at  the  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  doubt, 
we  presume,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  same  politics 
with  himself  (Whig)  will  be  elected  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Scott,  editor  ot  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Union, 
was  killed  last  week,  near  that  town,  by  being  thrown 
from  his  gig. 

BoBTOs— Tuesday.  The  British  steamboat  Cape 
Breton,  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from 
Halitaxt  cleared  yesterday  for  New  York.  She  has 
mnde  some  pleasant  and  expeditious  trips  about  ou 
harbor ;  and  we  understand  her  object  has  been  to 
show  that  Sidney  coal  deserved  preference  as  fuel 
for  steamboats,  both  for  its  cheapness  and  power. 

Late  from  the  South. — By  the  steam  boat  Will- 
iam Gibbons,  Capt.  Pennoyer,  we  have  received 
Charleston  papers  to  Saturday  evening  last,  6th  inst 
New  Orleans  dates  are  to  July  31  st.  The  follow, 
ing  are  extracts : 

Ettraordinary  Detpateh. — We  are  informed  that 
Goods  purchased  in  Now  York,  on  last  Saturday 
forenoon  rerched  Augusta,  and  were  sold  on  Wednes- 
Iday  Evening 

Steam  Boat  Burnt. — The  schr.  Rice  Plant,  Cap 
tain  Corson,  arived  at  Charleston,  8th,  from  George 
town,  having  onboard,  as  passengers,  Capt.  Gardner 
and  crew,  ten  in  number,  of  the  steamboat  Walter 
Raleigh,  from  Elizabeth  City,  bound  to  this  port, 
which  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  the  hold, 
on  Tuesday  night  last  about  8  o'clock.  Georgetown 
Light  bearing  S.  by  W,  distant  12  miles.  In  about 
five  minutes  after  the  6re  was  first  observed,  the 
flames  had  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  officers  and 
crew  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  vessel  and  take 
to  the  boat,  without  saving  any  thing,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  what  they  hud  on;  and  fortuneately,  wert 
picked  up  by  the  Rice  Plant.  The  Walter  Raleigh 
was  intended  to  run  regularly  between  this  port  and 
Columbia. 

The  Crops. — The  Rice  crops  (says  the  George, 
town  Union)  are  said  to  be  very  promising.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  however,  that  the  Corn  crops  in  the 
neighboring  Districts,  from  information  given  us,  are 
not  so  promising  as  they  were  five  or  six  weeks 
ago. 

•The   Crops  in  the    South  and  West The   New 

Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  3l8t  ult.  says ,  *'  From  every 
section  of  the  Southern  country  we  have  the  most 
cheering  accounts  of  the  crops;  from  present  appear 
ance  the  products  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flori- 
da,  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year — the 
accounts  from  Texas  are  also  flattering.  We  may 
remark  that  the  Corn  crops  of  Louisiana  and  Missis 
sippi,  as  far  as  noticed  are  not  good,  while  in  South 
Alabama  they  are  better  than  for  many  years. 

Nassau  papers,  which  have  been  received  at 
Charleston,  state  that  the  1st  instant,  was  the  day 
on  which  the  law  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies,  was  to  take  effect.  All  was  per. 
fectly  quiet  at  Nassau  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Ne 
groes  are  stated  to  be  apparently  indifferent  respect 
mg  the  change. 


The  U.  S.  ship  John  Adavi  was  about  to  sail  fron 
Norfolk  on  the  6th  instant,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: 

D.  CiMuier,  Esq.  Commander. 

LieuteBants — Wm.  H.  Gardaer,  C.  Ringgold,  Wm. 
F.  Lynch,  J.  S.  Sterreit,  C.  W.  Chauncey. 

Purser— D.  M.  F.  Thornton. 

Surgeon — B.  R.  Tinslar. 

Assistaat  do^Lewis  B.  Hunter.  * 

Sailing  Master — Wri.  Radford. 

Passed  Midshipmen — J.  M.  Gillis,  Wm.  S.  Young, 
Overton Carr,  Jas.  M.  Lockert,  James  E.  Brown. 

Midshipmen — Wm.  S.  Smith,  Johnson  B.  Carter, 
W.  Callender,  Simon  F.  Blount,  M.C.  Mairin,  B.S. 
Portor,  Wm.  C.  Brashears,  Saai'l  Smiih,  Julius 
Guthrie. 

Captains  Clerk — Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Purser's  do — Wm.  B.  Creecy. 

Boatswain — W.  Walters.  4- 

Gunner — David  Taggart. 

Sail  Maker — Jno.  Roser. 

Carpenter — Elisha  Ellis. 

Passenger — Passed  Mid.  Henry  J.  Paul. — [B«iu. 
more  American.] 

James  F.  Henry,  Esq.  of  New  York,  ia  elected 
Cabhiar  of  the  Stamford  Bank,  Con. 

Saijion  Fai.L£  Factory. — We  find  in  tho  Great 
Falls  Journal  the  annexed  letter,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Caverno,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  recent  melan. 
choly  fire  at  Salmon  Falls,  with  more  minuteness 
than  any  account  we  have  before  seen.  The  editor 
of  the  Journal  states  that  the  factory  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  finished  in  that  and  the 
two  subsequent  years.  It  cost,  it  is  said,  $300,000. 
It  had  sixty  broadcloth  looms,  and  manufactured  a. 
bout  300  yards  of  cloth  per  day  ;  giving  cmp|iiyment 
to  about  200  persons,  and  support  to  500  inhal'itants . 

Mr.  Moody,  Sir — Having  just  returned    from  Sal. 
mon  Falls,  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Jreadlul  fire  that  occurred  there    yesterday.     The 
large  woollen   factory  with  other  buildings,  among 
which  was  a  large  boarding  hnuse,  are  entirely  con 
sumed.     One  or  two  other  buildings  are  neaily  de. 
stroyed  or  seriously  injured.     The  fire  caught  in  the 
second  story  in  the  large  factory  in  the  picking  rnoni, 
where  a  lad  was  employed  at  the  lime  in  picking 
wool.     It  caught  by   friction  in  the   gearing  ot  the 
picker,  and  instantly  communicated  itself  tothe  wool,, 
which  being  in   an  unctious  state,  and  lightly  strown< 
over  the  floor,  communicated  itself  to  every  part  of: 
the  room.     In  spite  of  every  effort  to  stop  it,  it  sooni 
found  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the   budding.     The- 
alarin  was  given  for  the  operatives  to  make  ihrir  ea>. 
cape,  almost  at  the  moment  the  flame  was  kin  lied: 
but  such  was  its  rapidity,   that  those  in  the  vff*t 
story  I'ound  it  hazardous  ii  not  entirely  impo»siMt  i« 
escape    by  descending  the  stairs.     All  wa»  »>>w  in 
confusion.     Some  leaped  from  the  windows,  which 
it  seemed  instantdeaili  to  attempt — soia*  were  taken 
down  on  ladders  ;  while,  awful  to  lelate,  two,  it  ia 
supposed,  perished  in  thefiame*  .'     Several  of  those 
who  leaped  from  the  windows  were    seriously  injur- 
ed— one  mortally.    This  was  a  girj  whose  name  was 
Mary  No  well.    She  expired  about  11  o'clock  in  tha 
evening.     Three  of  those  most  injured  have  brnken 
bones  ur  are  badly  mangled,  though  there  is  hope  is 
to  their  recovery.     Their  names  are    Mary   Jones. 
Sarah  Nowelt,  and  Miriam  Thompson.     I'hose  who 
it  is  supposed  perished  in  the  flames,  were  Harriet 
Hasty  and  Lydia  Vamey.     Such  a  scene  as  this,  it 
is  presumed,  never  took  place  in  our  section  of  the 
country.     Never  did  I  see  such  a  gloom  j^s  banga 
over  that  pleasant  little  village.  ) 

The  amount  oi  property  destroved  by  this  cot  fle. 
gration  is  said  to  be  f  180,000.  tTO.OUO  or  $75,000 
insured.     I  am  yours,  Slc.        -^  A.  CAveaNo. 

August  8.  1834. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Journal.] 

Sea  Serpent. — We  understand  that  yesterday 
afternoon  about  3  o'clock,  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  the  Portsmouth  Packet,  Captain  Goodrich,  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  Sea  Serpent,  when  within  about 
d  miles  of  Nahant.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
imong  30  credible  witnesses  of  his  existence.  The 
Monster  was  about  20  reds  off  when  first  seen  ;  and 
<iis  head,  about  the  size  of  a  barrel,  was  elevated  3 
^r  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

He  seemed  frightened  at  the  noise  of  the  boat,  and 
uie  exclamations  of  those  on  board,  and  withdrew 
bis  head  beneath  the  surface,  passing  rapidly  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20  knots  an  hour.  He 
appeared  10  be  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anf 
on  board,  that  this  was  the  veritable  moiiater. 
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Nkw  York  Custom  House. — The  following  de- 
•eription  of  this  edifice,  now  ercciing,  is  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  : — 

•'  It  is  to  be  177  feet  long,  and  89  feet  wide,  and 
the  form  and  oider  of  the  building  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens.  It  is  to  stand  on 
a  basement  story,  ascended  by  19  steps  from  Wall 
street  and  six  steps  on  Pme  street.  There  are  to 
be  eit(ht  Grecian  Doric  calumns  at  each  front,  and 
fifteen  columns  and  an'.se  on  each  side  attached  to 
the  walls.  There  is  also  to  be  a  second  row  of  six 
smaller  columns  back  of  and  parallel  with  the  main 
front,  ieaving  a  space^of  ten  feet  between  the  two 
rows  ;  and  nine  feet  between  tiie  inner  row  and  front 
wall  of  tlie  building.  Back  of  the  two  extreme  co- 
lumns of  the  inner  row  there  arc  to  be  two  antse, 
and  six  an'ie  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  rear  front, 
leavini;  a  space  of  eight  feet  and  a  half  between  the 
columns  and  the  ania;.  There  will  thus  be  twenty 
four  outaide  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  two  feet  high,  includmg 
the  capital,  and  eighteen  antx  on  the  two  sides,  of 
the  same  height,  five  feel  wide,  and  three  feet  tunc 
inch«8  projecting  from  the  walls.  The  six  inner 
columns  oi  ihe  mam  front  will  be  four  feet  eight 
inches  diamettT  at  bottotii,  and  the  aniu2  to  corres- 
pond. The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  ex- 
cept the  great  business  hall,  f-art  of  which  is  to  be 
vaulted  is  high  as  the  roof  wilt  permit,  and  its  cen- 
tre finished  with  a  dome  sixty  two  feet  in  diameter. 
This  hall  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  wiU  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  leavmi^ 
a  small  vestibule  at  each  end  to  enter  from.  It 
is  to  be  seventy  seven  feet  wide  in  the  centre  part, 
which  is  a  circle  of  seventy  feet  diameter,  with  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  room  extending  beyond 
its  circumference  to  these  dimensions;  and  the  four 
parts  so  extended  beyond  the  circle  are  tliiriy  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  leuving  six  rooms  ond  three 
circular  stair  cases  in  the  four  corners,  the  two  lar- 
gest rooms  to  be  twenty  tour  by  twenty  one  feet  each, 
besides  a  square  stair  ctse  in  the  rear,  and  three 
vaults  for  papers  at  the  iwu  ends  of  cncli  veslibtde. 
The  samr  divitions  ol  the  room  is  made  in  the  se- 
cond story.  Nearly  the  same  number,  shape,  aixi 
sizes  of  rooms  are  had  in  the  baeteinent,  as  above  in 
the  other  stories,  leaving  all  the  area  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  great  hall  immediately  ubove 
it ;  wirli  the  addition  of  sixteen  fluted  doric  columns 
to  support  the  vaultmg  and  the  pavctitenl  under  the 
dome  of  the  great  ball.   .        .,. 

[from  the  Ulster  Star.] 

We  some  weeks  since  adverted  to  the  n<>w  bridge 
which  has  recently  been  erected  across  the  Esopus 
creek  in  this  village,  by  Mr.  Smith  Cram,  lor  Henry 
Barclay,  Esq.  This  bridge  is  built  upon  an  eniiie 
new  construciion,  and  the  design  is  perfectly  original 
with  its  builder.  In  order  to  give  the  put}lic  some 
idea  of  the  plan  up6n  which  this  bridge  is  built,  we 
subjoin  the  following  description  : — The  brid^^e  is 
supported  by  one  mam  arch,  which  arch  extends  from 
shore  to  shore  ;  it  is  1350  feet  in  length,  32  feet  high, 
38  feet  wide  at  either  end,  and  20  feet  in  the  centre. 
The  roadway  of  the  bridge,  which  is  suspended 
trom  the  arch  alone  by  strong  rods,  is  17  feet  above  the 
•urfiice  of  the  water.  The  arch  is  formed  of  tim- 
bers 6U  or  70  feet  in  length,  and  G  by  12  inches 
thick,  spiked  and  bolted  together,  making  a  depth  of 
four  feat,  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  This  plan  ol 
building  bridges,  from  the  many  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses, will  doubtless  supersede  mu4t  former  meth- 
o's.  An  arch  of  this  description  can  be  constriicied 
uf  almost  any  length,  over  deep  streams,  if  the  banks 
are  high,  where  an  abutment  cannot  be  placed,  and 
ail  dani;er  to  be  apprehended  from  floating  ice  is  ef- 
ftfcluilly  obviated.  Tlie  projector  tells  ua  that  he 
could  erect  an  arch,  it  the  banks  were  quite  high,  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  that  would  be  perfceiiy 
Strong  and  durable. 

Among  the  mimerous  woi4isof  art  that  render  our 
village  an  object  of  interest  lo  visiters,  Mr.  Cram's 
new  bridge,  we  p-edict,  will'receivea  large  share  of 
^miration.  The  best  reward  that  we  cun  wi.li  for 
the  deserving  and  enterprising  builder,  in  addition 
to  tho  encomiums  he  daily  receives  from  scientific 
men,  is  that  he  may  he  employed  to  substitute  simi- 
lar worj^s  for  the  unsightly  erections  which  we  now 
Bee  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

New  Jersey  — The  annual  Convention  of  this 
Diocese  was  held  at  Newark, in  May  last. — 'I  heBish- 
op  and  15  clergymen,  out  of  24  attended.  The  lay 
deputies  present  were  30  from  14  congiegatious, 
and  18  congregations  were  not  represented.  The 
journal  presents  a  gratifying  indication  of  a  prosper- 
ous sute  of  things.  Four  new  stone  churches  arc 
in  progress  of  erection. 


Letter  ft  am  the  late  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh  on  the 
Death  oj  his  Wife. — Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  me- 
mory, to  tell  you  what  she  was,  and  whatl  owed  her. 
I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affection 
of  my  youth,  and  might  have  formed  a  connexion  in 
which  a  short-lived  passion  would  have  been  follow- 
ed by  repentance  and  disgust ;  but  I  found  an  intelli- 
gent companion,  a  tender  friend,  a  prudent  moniiress ; 
the  most  faithful  wives,  and  as  of  dear  a  motb^as 
evcrchildren  iiad  the  misfortune  to  lose.  Had  I  mar- 
ried a  womau  who  was  easy  or  giddy  enough  to  have 
been  infected  by  my  imprudence,  or  who  had  rude- 
ly or  harshly  attempted  to  torrect  it,  I  should,  in 
either  case,  have  been  irretrivealdy  ruined  :  s  for- 
tune, in  either  case,  would,  with  my  habits,  have 
been  only  a  shorter  cut  to  destruction.  But  I  met 
a  woman,  wbo  by  the  tender  management  of  my 
weaknesses  gradually  currecied  the  most  pernici- 
ous of  them,  and  rescued  me  from  the  dominion  of 
a  degrading  and  ruinous  vice.  SSho  became  pru- 
dent from  affection  :  and,  though  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous nature,  she  was  taught  economy  and  frugality 
by  her  love  for  nie.  During  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs, 
from  tho  care  of  which  she  relieved  me ;  she  gently 
I  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation  ;  she  propped  my 
weak  and  irresolute  nature  ;  she  urged  my  indolence 
to  all  the  exertions  that  have  been  useful  and  credit- 
able to  me  ;  and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand  lo  ad- 
monish my  heedlessness  and  impruvideiicc.  To  her 
I  owe  that  I  am  not  a  ruined  outcast ;  to  her  whatev. 
er  I  am ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  solici- 
tude  tor  my  interest,  she  never,  for  a  moment,  forgot 
my  feelings  or  my  character.  Even  in  her  occasion- 
al resentment, —  for  which  I  but  too  often  gave  just 
cause  (would  to  God  that  I  could  recall  these  mo. 
ineiiis!)  she  had  no  sullenness  or  acrimony;  her 
feelings  were  warm  and  impetuous,  but  she  was 
placable,  tender,  and  constant ;  she  united  the  most 
attentive  prudence  with  the  most  generous  and  guile, 
less  nature,  with  a  spirit  that  disdained  the  shadow 
of  meanness,  and  with  ihe  kindest  and  most  honest 
heart.  Such  was  she  whom  I  liave  lost ;  and  I  have 
lost  tier  when  her  excellent  natural  sense  was  rapid- 
ly improving,  after  eight  years  of  struggle  and  dis- 
ircHS  had  bound  us  fast  togeilier,  and  moulded  our 
tempers  to  each  other;  when  a  knowledge  of  her 
worth  had  refined  my  youthful  love  into  friendship, 
before  age  had  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  original  ar. 
dour.  1  lost  her,  alas  !  (the  choice  of  my  youth  and 
the  partner  ol  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  I 
had  the  prospect  of  her  sharing  my  better  days. — 
This,  my  dear  sir,  is  a. calamity  wli>ch  the  prqs|>eri. 
ty  ot  the  world  cannot  repair.  To  expect  that  any 
thing  on  this  side  of  the  grave  can  make  it  up,  would 
be  a  vain  and  delusive  expectation.  If  I  had  lost 
the  giddy  and  thoughtless  coinpanion  of  prosperity, 
the  world  could  easily  h.tve  repaired  my  loss  ;  but  I 
have  loi^t  the  faithful  and  lender  partner  of  my  mis. 
fortune:  and  the  only  consolation  is  in  that  Being, 
nnder  whose  severe  but  paternal  chastisement  I  am 
cut  down  to  the  ground. 

Influence  of  Women  on  Societij. — It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  iniluence  of  women  on  any  given 
society  is,  on  the  average,  much  greater  than  that 
of  men.  We  speak,  of  course,  merely  of  the  do- 
mestic state  of  society,  for  in  politics  and  in  all  pitb- 
lic  matters  the  men  have  long  enjoyed  a  complete 
monopoly.  It  is  thought  too,  by  many,  that  the  in. 
Hiieiice  which  women  exercise  on  mankind  might  be 
employed  with  equal  effect  by  her  on  morals,  and  in 
tliut  case  some  very  important  suggestions  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  mind.  "  A  prudent  and  mural 
mother."  remarks  this  translator,  in  his  Preface, 
*  mav,  in  a  great  degree,  counteract  in  her  family 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  her  husband's  intempe- 
rate or  dissolute  life,  mueh  more  than  it  is  possible 
for  an  honest  and  industrious  husband  to  counteract 
the  nieluncholy  effects  ot  the  conduct  o(  an  immo. 
ral  wife.  The  wife's  sphere  is  supremely  that  of  do. 
mestic  life  ;  there  is  the  circle  of  activi.y  for  which 
she  is  destined,  and  there,  consequently,  she  has 
the  greatest  influence  ;  and  the  lower  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  greater  the  influence  of 
woman  in  her  family.  If  she  is  unprincipled,  the 
whole  house  is  lost,  whilst,  if  she  walks  in  the 
path  of  virtue  and  religion,  she  is  the  safest  support 
of  a  son,  thrown  upon  the  sea  of  life,  or  of  a  hus- 
band, oppressed  by  misfortune  or  misery,  and  beset 
by  a  thousand  temptations.  That  tender  age,  in 
which  the  very  seeds  of  morality  must  be  sown  and 
fostered  in  the  youthtnl  soul,  is  much  more  depend- 
ant upon  the  mother's  care  than  upon  that  of  the  fa- 
ther— in  all  working  clashes  it  is  almost  solely  de- 
pendant on  the  former.  A  woman  given  tointeinpe-. 
ranee,  and,  what  is  generally  connected  with  it,  to 
violence  aud  immoral  conduct  in  most  other  respects, 


is  sure  to  bring  up  as  many  vagabonds  and  proati. 
tutes  as  she  has  male  and  female  children  ;  and  1 
believe  I  am  right  in  stating,  that  the  injury  done  to 
society  by  a  criminal  woman  is  in  most  cases  much 

greater  than  that  suffered  from  a  male  criminal 

Around  one  female  criminal  flock  a  number  of  the 
other  sex,  and  ask  any  police  officer  what  incaU 
culabio  mischief  is  done  by  a  single  woman  who  har- 
bors thieves  and  receives  stolen  goods,  railed  in 
the  slang  of  criminals  a  fence.  I  have  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  the  history  .of  a  number  of  convicts, 
and  though  my  inquiry  ht)s  been  but  limited,  yet  as 
tar  as  it  goes,  it  shows^ine  that  there  is,  almost 
without  an  exception,  some  unprincipled  or  aban. 
doned  woman,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
life  of  every  convict,  be  it  a  worthless  mother,  who 
poisons  by  tier  corrupt  example  the  soul  of  her 
children,  or  a  slothful  and  intemperate  wife,  who 
disgusts  her  husband  with  his  home,  a  prostitute, 
whose  wants  must  be  satisfied  by  theft,  or  a  re. 
ceiver  of  plunder  and  spy  of  opportunities  for  rob- 
beries. It  might  be  said  that  man  and  woman 
being  destined  for  each  other's  company,  some  wo. 
man  will  be  found  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
life  of  every  man,  and  nothing  is  more  natural,  there, 
fore,  than  that  we  find  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  criminals.  This  is  true,  and  would  only  cor- 
roborate  what  I  say,  that  the  inflaence  of  woman  is 
great ;  but  in  addition,  I  maintain  that  I  found 
that  most  criminals  have  been  led  on  to  crime,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  by  the  unhappy  influence  ef 
some  corrupted  female."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
remark,  that  a  striking  difference  exists  between 
the  progress  of  crime  in  women  and  in  men.  A 
womsiu  who  once  renounces  honesty  and  virtue, 
passes  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  with  far  greLt. 
er  ease  than  man,  to  the  very  blackest  crimes.  A 
theft  by  a  woman  will  so  harden  her  heart,  that  she 
will  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  murder,  whilst  a  man 
will  gu  on  stealing  for  half  his  life,  and  recoil  at 
the  bare  thought  of  imbruing  bis  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  fellow  creature.  We  may  remark  too.  that 
most  of  those  crimes  which  are  distinguished  by 
peculiar  enormity,  those  of  which  the  popular  annals 
of  almost  every  country  make  mention,  are  almost 
always  perpetrated  by  women.  Poisoning  is  the 
crime  quite  exclusively  belonging  to  them.  A 
book  was  published  in  Germany  very  lately,  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil. 
Iters,  and  of  the  woman  Gottfried,  who,  in  1831, 
wag  executed  at  Bremen  for  having  poisoned  more 
than  thirty  persons,  among  whom  were  her  parents, 
children.  liuat>andB.  lowers,  friends,  and  servants. — 
[Monthly  Review.] 

We  have  attended  a  private  view  of  what  may  be 
considered  a  frreat  curiosity  in  art.  The  late  Lord 
Dudley  wis  possessed  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a  dog. 
It  was  a  Newfoundland  of  more  than  ordinary  size, 
and  of  most  amazing  beauty.  His  Lordship  loved 
the  animal — 


-in  lire  ttie  firmest  Triend, 


Tlie  firm  to  welcemc,  t'oremost  lo  drfend," — 

and  determined  that  his  memory  should,  if  possible, 
be  perpetuated.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  to  be  achieved,  he  entertained  a  peculiar  notion, 
which  was,  that  in  all  respects  a  model  should  be  . 
made  of  him,  which  should  not,  like' the  generality 
of  sculpture,  merely  give  the  full  form  as  in  a  statue, 
or  the  outline  as  in  bas-relief;  but  that  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  figure  should  be  given,  even  to 
the  color  of  the  coat  ami  expression  of  the  eye. 
riiis  was  to  be  done  in  marble,  and  to  Mr.  M.  C. 
Wyatt  the  difficult  commission  was  given.  To  say 
•  hat  he  has  succeeded  is  the  bigliest  and  best  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  oti  a  work  replete  with  so  many 
obstacles.  The  statue  of  a  beautiful  beast  is  placed 
in  a  J  isper  pedestal,  the  base  of  which  i«  surround, 
rd  by  fruit  and  flowers  in  alto  reilevo.  curiously 
ormed  by  precious  stones.  On  ihe  pedestal  is  a 
cushion  of  Sienna  colored  marble,  looking  as  soft 
as  if  the  lightest  foot  would  make  a  print-mark.  On 
this  cushion  stands  the  dog.  A  bronze  figure  of  a 
serpent  is  beneath  him,  which  the  powerful  animal 
has  crushed  with  his  paw,  the  introduction  of  which 
ut  once  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  curious  piece  of 
statuary,  and  ingeniously  serves  as  a  support  to  the 
ponderous  weight  of  the  dog.  Some  method  must 
have  been  adopted  f«r  the  sustaining  so  cumbrous  a 
load  beyond  the  mere  support  afforded  by  the  legs, 
and  nothing  of  a  more  effectual  nature  could  in  our 
opinion  have  been  introduced.  But  the  ingenuity,  . 
and,  in  our  estimation,  the  great  merit  of  the  work.  - 
consists  of  the  singularly  felicitous  manner  in  which 
the  artist  has  represented  the  shaggy  coat  in  the 
different  colored  marble,  making  the  black  so  beauti-  - 
fully  overlay  and  intermix  with  the  white.  The  head 
18  also  truly  beautiful,  for  not  only  the  introductioii 


n.*,. 
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of  gems  of  an  exact  color  fill  up  the  sockets  of  the  I 
eyes,  but  the  fleshy  tint  which  is  observable  at  the| 
extremity  of  the  white  part  of  the  eye  is  managed 
with  the  same  extraordinary  kind  of  fidelity.  The 
nose,  by  the  insertion  of  porous-looking  black  mar- 
ble, is  made  to  bear  ihe  appearance  of  dewy  roois 
ture,  so  commonly  observable,  and  it  requires  no 
exercise  of  the  fancy  to  suppose  that  if  touched  a 
sensation  of  moisture  would  be  experienced  from  the 
contMCt.  I 

Fffecttof  Scenery  on  Imagination. — A  dull  uni-j 
form  life  lets  (he  imagination  sleep  and  become  tor- ; 
pid.  1  have  no  doubt  that  scenery  and  climate  have' 
a  great  effect  upon  the  spiritual  part  of  the  imaginaJ 
lion,  as  well  as  upon  the  maieriaU  Johnson,  I  think,  i 
became  more  imaginative  after  he  had  visited  the 
Hebrides  :  at  any  rate,  when  our  minds  contemplate 
him  carried  about  on  the  waves  of  the  stormy  o- 
cean  in  which  thoas  islands  are  placed,  and  sleep, 
ing  with  the  northern  billows  beating  at  the  feet  of 
the  castellated  rock  where  he  is  hospitably  received, 
we  have  a  pleasing  idea  of  him.  which  revolts  at  the 
disputatious  dreariness  aud  vulgarity  of  Bolt.court. 
—{Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  Autobiography.] 

Advantage    of  Botany. — But    my  friends  cares 
were  not  confined  alone  to  the  encouragement  of 
happy  thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  the  minds  of| 
others:  he    was  always  occupied    in    some  useful; 
deed.     One  of  his  constant  engagements  was  spread- 
ing through  difl'erent   parts  of  the  world,  flowers,' 
fruits,  plants,  and  trees  unknown  before.     He  intro- 
duced into  this  country  the  ruliana  raisin  from  Tur- 
key ;  and  of  rarer  fruits,  the  hothouses  of  his  friends 
were  crowded  with  specimens  collected  by  his  care. 
When  he  had  ascertained  the  habits  of  any  useful 
vegetable,  great  was  the  ardor  with  which  he  sought 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  places  where  it 
was  likely  to  prosper.     In  this  way  it  would  not  be 
essy  to  calculate  how  much  he  added  to  human  en. 
joyment,  nor  the  debt  that  future  generations  will 
owe  to  his  kind  concern  for  his  race.     He  preferred' 
botany  to  all  the  other  departmrnts  of  natural  philo. 
sophy,  because  its  pleasures  could  not   be  made  so  | 
diffusive;  and  he  valued  plants  as  he  valued  men — | 
in  proportion  to  their   usefulness.     "You  cannot,") 
he   would  say,  "multiply  minerals,  nor  insects,  nor^ 
animals  at  will;  yuu  cannot  communicate  to  others! 
this  species  of  your  riches  without  self  deprivation  ;; 
but  of  most  vegetable  productions  you  canleasily  in-' 
crease  the  number:  you  can  enrich  othei^  without' 
impoverishing  yourself." — [Bowring's  Minoi  Morals.] 

A  Utilitarian  in  ihe  Fiblbs.* — He  talked  to  his, 
boys  of  the  beauties  of  nature  that  surrounded  i 
thsm,  and  showed  them  in  what  a  wonderful  variety  | 
of  ways  beauty  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  He  badei 
them  listsn  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  to  the  fall  of, 
the  waters,  to  the  thousand  sounds  of  the  earth  and 
air, — teaching  them  how  each  added  something  tO| 
the  great  account  of  living  happiness.  When  th«i 
wind  blew  in  their  faces,  or  the  sun  shone  on  their; 
foreheads,  ur  the  frost  bit  the  ends  of  their  lingers, 
he  told  them  how  each  administered  to  man's  enjoy,  i 
ment.  If  the  air  was  fragraofwiih  the  flowers  of 
spring,  or  the  sweet  hay  of  summer,  he  explained 
to  them  how  the  organs  of  smell  were  made  subser.  I 
vient  to  the  same  great  end  ;  and  as  they  looked  uponj 
the  different  tribes  of  busy  creatures  partaking  ofl 
the  various  food  presented  to  them  by  their  Maker's | 
munificence,  he  pointed  out  how  numerous  their  plea. ; 
aiirea ;  bow  marvellously  provided  for,  how  infi.j 
niiely  spread.  "See,"  said  he,  "the  great  pur-| 
pose  of  Providence  ;  the  general  lesson  of  creation ; 
— happiness."  And  the  thought  again  came  over 
Arthur's  mind,  that  anger  never  made  any  body  the 
happier. — [Dr.  Bowring's  Minor  Morals.]  j 

Vkgktable  Existence. — If  we  review  every  region 
of  the  globe,  from  the  scorching  sands  of  the  equator 
to  the  icy  realms  of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tain summits  to  the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep;  if  wej 
penetrate  into  the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  into  the| 
caverns  and  secret  recesses  of  the  esrth  ;  nay,  if  we 
take  up  the  minutest  portion  of  stagnant  water,  we 
■till  meet  with  life  in  some  new  and  unexpected 
form,  yet  ever  adapted  to  the  circumBtances  of  its 
situation.  The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific 
in  wonders  than  the  animal.  Here,  also,  we  are  lost 
in  admiratiMi  at  the  never-ending  variety  of  forms 
■uccessively  displayed  to  view  in  the  innumerable 
species  which  compose  this  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  at  the  energy  of  that  vegetative  power  which, 
amidst  such  great  differences  of  situation,  sustains 
the  modified  life  of  each  individual  plant,  and  which 
continues  its  species  in  endless  perpetuity,  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  all  places  where  vegetation  has  been 
•atabliabed,  the  gems  are  ao  intermingled  with  the 


soil  that  whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up,  even  from 
considerable  depths,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  plants 
are  soon  observed  to  spring,  as  if  they  hsd  been  re- 
cently sown,  in  consequence  of  the  germination  of 
seeda  which   had  remained  latent  and   inactive  du- 
ring  the  lapse  of  perhaps  many  centuries.     Islands 
formed  by  coral  reefs,  which  have  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  be  ome,  in  a  short  time,  covered 
with   verdure.      From  the    materials  of   the  most  I 
sterile  rock,  and  even  from  the   yet  recent  cmders 
and   lava  of  the  volcano,  nature  prepares  the  way 
for  vegetable  existence.    The  slightest  crevice  or 
inequality  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs 
that  are  always  floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the 
means  of  sustenance  to  diminutive  races  of  lichens 
and  mosses.    These  soon  overspread  the  surfaces, 
and  are  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by 
successive  tribes  of  plants  of  gradually  increasing 
size  and    strength  ;    till    at   length  the    island,   or 
other  favored  spot,  is  converted    into  a  natural  and 
luxuriant  jgarden,   of  which  the  productions,   rising 
from  grasses  to  shrubs  and  trees,   present  all  the  va 
rieties  of  the  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled  thicket,  and 
the  widely   spreading   forest.     Even   in   the  desett 
plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is 
often  refreshed   by   the  appearance  of  a  few  hardy 
plants,  which  find  sufliicient  materials  for  their  growth 
in  these  arid  regions  ;  and  in  the  realms  of  perpetu- 
al snows  wh.ch  surround  the   ptfles,  the  navigator 
i^  occasionally  startled  at  the  prospect  of  fields  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  microscopic  vegetation. — [Dr.  Ro- 
get's  Bndgewater  Treatise.] 


BTBPHKHBONt 

Builder'/ a  tupe'tor  tt^le  of  P(U»engrr  Cartjor  Railvad* 
No.  S<V4  ElizAt>eili«tre(t,  near  Bleeckerstrect, 
New- York. 
S3-  RAILROAD  rOlfPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezasntn 
iiese  Car*  ;  a  »pecinien  <il  which  may  be  aeen  on  ihai  part* 
he  New- York  anrf  Harla:iii  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 


RAILROAD  CAB.  MTHEEI^S,  BOXES  AKD 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tj-  Alao.  AXLES  furniahcd  an«i  fitted  to  wheel*  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foun- 
dry. Pai«rson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subacnbera 
at  Paiersun,  orSOWall  street.  ftew-York,  will  be  prooipily  M- 
tended  to.       Also,  CAR  SPBINOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OR08VENOR. 


ROVELTY  'WORWL», 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New- York.      , 

tl^ THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Noil's  Patent  Tuhular  Boll 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  lor  safety  and  economy,  to  tMsupe- 
I  rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretafore  used.  The  fullest 
'  aosurnnceis  giren  that  work  shall  t>e  done  wed,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respeotfvlly 
solirite<<.  Bl8 


A  Dutch  Landscape. — Towards  evening  we  en 
tered  the  dominions  of  the  Uniied  Provinces,  and 
had  all  their  glory  of  canals,  treck-schayts,  and 
windmills,  before  us.  The  minute  neatness  of  the 
villages,  their  red  roofs,  and  the  lively  green  of  the 
willows  which  shade  them,  corresponded  with  the 
ideas  I  had  formed  of  Chinese  pro:ipeci3 ;  a  rcsein- 
hiance  which  was  not  diminished  upon  viewing  on 
every  side  the  level  scenery  of  enamelled  meadows, 
with  stripes  of  clear  water  across  them,  and  innu- 
merable barges  gliding  busily  along.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  weather  ;  it  improved  each  moment, 
as  if  propitious  to  my  exotic  fancies ;  and,  at  sunsei, 
not  one  single  cloud  obscured  the  horizon.  Seve- 
ral storks  were  parading  by  the  water  side,  amongst 
flags  and  oziers ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
large  herds  of  beautifully  spotted  cattle  were  enjoy- 
ing the  plenty  of  their  pastures.  I  was  perfectly  in 
the  environs  of  Canton,  or  Ning  Po,  till  we  reached 
Meerdyke.  You  know  fumigations  are  always  the 
current  recipe  in  ronuince  to  break  an  enchantment ; 
as  soon,  therefore,  as  1  left  my  carriage  and  entered 
my  inn,  the  clouds  of  tot>acco  which  filled  every  one 
of  its  apartments  dispersed  my  Chinese  imaginations, 
and  reduced  me  in  an  instant  to  Holland. — [Mr.  Beck- 
ford.] 

A  Pasasite  Trek. — I  have  recently,  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Gee's  plantation,  thiee  miles  south  of  Quincy, 
Gadsden  county,  in  this  territory,  observed  a  natural 
curiosity,  the  following  description  of  which  may 
be  interesting  to  you  and  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Science  :  It  is  a  yel- 
low pine  tree  bearing  another  in  a  perfectly  healthful 
and  flourishing  state,  like  itself  and  those  in  the 
woods  around  them.  The  trees,  as  represented  in 
this  sketch,  are  united  about  thirty-five  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  they  entwine  around  each  other. 
The  one  that  is  borne  extends  down  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  is  alive  and  health- 
ful to  its  lowest  extremity.  These  trees  have  been 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  now  are  for  a  period 
longer  back  than  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
by  the  present  population.  They  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Indians  as  a  curiosity  to  the  first  Americans 
who  came  to  Florida.  The  slump  of  the  tree  which 
is  borne  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  place 
which  it  occupied  is  now  grown  up  in  small  bushes 
of  grass. — [Letter  inSilliman's  Journal.] 

A  tried  Recipe  for  Burns. — Keep  on  hand  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  alum  (four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water)  dip  a  cotton  cloth  in  this  solution  and  lay  it 
immediately  on  the  burn.     As  soon  as  it  shall  have 
become  hot  or  dry,  replace  it  by  another,  and  thus 
continue  the  compress  as  often  as  it  dries,  which  it 
will,  at  first,  do  very  rapidly.  The  pain  immediately 
ceases,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  under  this  treat 
ment  the  wound  will  be  healed,  especially  if  the  so 
luiion   f>e  applied  before  the  blisters  are    formed. — 
The  astringent  and  drying  quality  of  the  alum  com 
pletely  prevents  them.     The    deepest  burns,  those 
caused  by  boiling  water,  drops  of  melted  metal,  phos 
phorus,  gunpowder,  fulminating  powder,  du:.,  have 
all  been  cured  by  this  specific. — [Joar.  des  Connais 
Uauelles.] 


INSTRUMENTS. 

^rRVETIMG  AND  NAVTICAL  IMSTRVMKIIT 
M  AN  VF  ACTOR  Y. 

ij'  EWIN  ItHEARTTK,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
.\ii.  j3  Soutli  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hoiel,  Balii 
iiiuie,  liee  leave  lo  inloroi  their  friends  and  the  public,  espc 
.  lully  Eng:neeis,  that  they  continue  lo  nianulaciure  to  or<ier 
iiiii  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Ipstrunienis  in  the  above 
irai  Cher*,  which  they  can  furnish  at  Ihe  sh^^inesi  notice,  and  on 
i^ii  lerms.    Ininruments  repaired  fwiih  rare  and  promptitude. 

Ki'r  proof  of  Jibe  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Insduinrnis  are  heM,  ihey  respecilully  Xtec  leave  to  tender  lo 
'  lie  (public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  Ironi  gentlemen  o( 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
iiioiiihs  since.  I  now  olTer  youiay  opiiiion  of  ihr  Instruments 
made  at  your  esiablishmeni,  for  the  Bshimoieand  Uliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  baen  ci»en  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  wa«  intentional)*  Jelayed,  in  order  lo  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  iMStrumeiiu,  so  that  I  could 
H|ie.ik  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  if  auch  tiiet 
tfhoukl  be  found  lo  possess. 

It  Id  Willi  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thatnotwiihsiaBdinK 
ihe  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  ihcwe 
manufactured  by  yuu.  Ol  the  whole  iiunil>er  manulaciured  for 
the  Department' of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  five 
ol  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  requireil  any  repairs  within  Ibe 
laattwelve  months,  excepi  from  the  occasional  imperlectlitn  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Insirumenis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  Grniness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
.t  nearness  &nd  t>eautv  ol  execution,  which  reSect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  reconimeud  them  as  t>eing  worthy  Ihe 
nouce  ol  Companies  engaged  ill  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MESP.  STABLER. 
SuperinlendoDtof  ConatrucUon  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohie 

Railruad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  inatruincnis 
ot  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ufthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  TJir  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  ptrmsneiicy  in  adiuscmenis. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  themodera 
impruvemt*.it  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  be*n 
nidtle  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubi  but  tbey 
will  give  every  satislaciion  «  hrn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWTARD.  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltimoie,  May  1st.  ISS3 
To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— As  you  have  asked  me  to  give 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
lacture  which  I  have  cither  used  or  examined,  Icheerfully  slats 
that  as  far  as  my  oppnrtuniiiee  of  my  becoming  a(|U8inted  wiih 
iheiruualiiies  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellot 
ebe  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ofibeir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
i-atislactoiy  assurance  from  otl)ers,  whone  opinion  1  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  conaidetable  lime  in  use.  The 
rlTnrts  you  have  made  since  your  e^tabilstiDient  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  Itc. 

B.  H.  LATROBC, 
Civil  EngineeriB  the  service  cl  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  loo  lengthy.  We  should  be  hapfy  lo 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  aay  persoo  desirous  ol  p<  riw* 
ng  the  same.  B'jt 
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We  are  gratiiied  to  learn  that  Professor  Edward 
H.  Courtenay,  late  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  has  accepted  the  chair  ol 
MaihemalicB  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  James,  who  for  a  long  time,  has  filled 
with  great  ability  the  professorship  of  Midwifery  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  that  institution  has  re- 
signed his  chair,  which  is  now  vacant,  and  to  fill 
which,  it  is  understood,  nominations  will  be  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  next  stated  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  early  in  September. —  [Ph  la- 
delphia  U.  S.  Gazette.] 

Drowned  from  on  board  one  of  the  Canal  boats  in 
the  river,  on  the  night  of  ihe  7ih  inst,  James  McCon^ 
nachie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland  ;  naturally  ol 
a  warm  hearted  and  generous  disposition.  His  un- 
timely fate  wilt   be    deplored  by   highly  respectable 

parents   and  an  affectionate  wife. — Albany  Evening 

journal.J 

\  From  the  Bah.  American.] 
Late  Georgia  papers  contain  a  long  publication 
signed  by  the  counsel  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  de< 
tailing  the  particulars  of  a  personal  controversy  be. 
tween  them  and  Governor  Lumpkin  of  Georgia.  In 
a  correspondence  between  the  Governor  and  the  mi. 
litary  authorities  concerning  the  recent  apprehen. 
■ions  of  hostilities  in  the  Indian  country,  he  had  at. 
tributed  the  blame  to  \>hat  he  termed  a  "  free  combi- 
nation of  men"  who,  for  professional  gain,  wore  en- 
couruging  the  Indians  in  litigation,  and  fomenting 
their  discontent  with  the  State  proceedings.  Messrs. 
JIansell  and  Rockwell,  two  of  the  counsel  of  the 
Cherokees,  considering  themselves  injuriously  treat- 
ed in  this  allusion,  addressed  separate  letters  to  the 
Governor,  requiring  an  avowal,  whether,  in  the  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  they  or  either  of  them  were  in- 
tended by  him.  He  seems  to  have  treated  the  appli- 
cation very  cavalierly — sending  back  the  letters  in  a 
blank  envelope  to  the  writers.  They  have  accord- 
fngly  joined  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  which  they 
give  an  unqualified  denial  to  the  Governor's  charges, 
and  challenge  him  to  produce  proof.  They  apply  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  such  descriptive  epithets 
aa  occur  to  men  who  believe  themselves  wronged 
^without  provocation  or  justice. 

Intelligence  from  Texas,  contained  in  the  New 
-Orleans  papers,  shows  that  considerable  excitement 
prevails  there  rc.<pecting  the  continued  imprison- 
ment of  Col.  Austin  by  ihe  Mexican  government. — 
On  the  14th  May,  Austin  was  still  in  prison,  though 
not  so  strictly  confined  as  previously.  Santa  Anna 
had  enlarged  the  bonds  of  his  confinement,  and  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  that  he  would  be  re- 
lieved within  a  week. 

At  T^xas,  the  Alcado  of  the  muiicipality  of  Aua 
tin  had  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  ayuntamiento, 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  Col.  Austin,  and  the 
general  subject  of  a  State  government  for  Texas, 
which  forms  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  between 
Austin  and  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  address 
of  the  Alcade  is  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Bul- 
letin. It  is  an  animated  appeal  to  the  people  to  assume 
the  responiiibility  of  the  acts  for  which  Austin  is 
imprisoned,  and  unite  in  an  energetic  demand  for  a 
State  government.  A  general  momoriul  to  govern. 
ment  to  this  effect  is  recommended. 

In  the  present  political  divisiuns  of  Mexico,  Tex- 
aaia  attached  to  the  province  of  Coahuila, — and  all 
laws  emanate  from  that  legislature.  These  are  not 
very  stiictly  enforced,  the  Colonists  yielding  obedi- 
ence, in  general,  and  without  mucli  interference,  only 
to  those  which  suit  their  views  and  position.  Among 
the  State  laws  recently  enacted,  is  one  estahl  ishing 
entire  toleration  of  all  religious  sects,  and  another 
establishmg  the  trial  by  jury.  Thef>e  salutary  regu. 
lations  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  federal  en 
actmeuts  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  out  of  which  the 
late  civil  disturbances  have  grown.  They  are  State 
laws  They  are  expected  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
settlers,  and  reconcile  them  to  a  longer  continuance 
of  their  dependant  connexion  on  Coahuila. 

The  national  boundaries  of  Texas  include  a  terri 
tory  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  from  its 
fertility,  capable  of  sustaining  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion.    France  supports  now  about  thirty  two  millions. 
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T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  proaiised  iMap  is  now  ready  Tor  those  who  witli 
it.     Iuiizett'24  by  40inche8.    It  Is  puiupin  aconvenieiit  pec 
ket  foria,  In  morocco  coverij,  and  accuinpaihed  by  over  70  pages 
«>f  letter  iiress,  giving  a  concise  deticriptKtn  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Roa«l  and  Canal  delineated  on  the  Map.     It  wllhiico  tie  put 
4ip  ia  Marble  Paper  covarr,  so  asi  to  be  forwarded  tiy  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country;  thp  postage  of  which,  cannot  excerd  44, 
and  probably  net  35  cents,  to  any  oari  nf  the  couoty 
PaUisbed  at  »  Wnll  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
AlStf  O.  K.  MINOR  Jt  J    E.  CHALLIS. 


T  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 

HE  third  VniiniiG  is  now  ready.  It  consists  of  384  pagee 
of  letter  piK88,  and  i«  illustrated  by  nearly  ISO  cngravinzi)  on 
wood,  spiritedly  executed,  and  a  full  length  portrait  uf  La 
PA7.1CTTK.  on  copper,  ax  a  froiili»piec<>. 

The  following  are  a  low  only  of  the  numerous  notices  taken 
of  the  Magazine,  by  gentlemen  counecitd  with  tl>«  prciw  in 
ditfetent  sections  of  the  country  : — 

A  rapid  glance  at  Its  contents  discover*  that  it  contains  the 
same  JHdiciuus  preparation  ol  materials  that  has  hitherto  dis 
tinguifhed  the  publication.  There  are  a  number  of  articles, 
essentially  valuable  frotu  the  solid  inforinaiinn  rmtMHlied  in 
them,  and  others,  again,  thai  will  recommend  Iheniselves  at 
once  to  tlie  less  severe  reader,  who  always  looks  lor  some  en 
teriainiuent  to  be  mingled  with  iiiAtructiou. — [N.  York  Ameri- 
can. J 

The  theoretical  .nnd  pr.ictical  Mechnnic  will  find  a  mine  -of 
useful  inlorinaiion  in  these  pages.— iMLTcaniile  &  Advocate, 
N.  Y.] 

This  periodical  really  dese'vcs  credit  for  the  ahiliiy  and  at- 
tention with  which  it  keeps  pace  with  the  mechanical  improve 
menls.of  the  age.  It  is,  we  see,  edited  by  Mr  Kni;ht,  lute  of 
Ihe  l<oiidon  Mechanics'  Majiazine,  a  work  which  did  more  to 
elevate  tlie  state  of  knowledge  anmng  the  woikin^  classes,  than 
any  other  in  Kngland.— [Comnierciul  Advertiser.] 

It  is  stored  with  representatinits  and  descriptions  of  improve 
nietits  in  machinery,  nnd  of  newly  invented  anicles,  together 
with   information  valuable  to  every  class  of  citizens. — [U.  S. 
Gazette,  Philad.j 

It  contains  iniormalion  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  mechanics,  and  a  register  of  inveniioiig  aiid  improve 
uients.— [Montreal  Gazette.] 

It  is  fi  work  well  wortby  the  attention  of  every  mcc!<anic 
and  one  which  affords  to  genius  a  chance  of  exhibiting  talents. 
—(New  Oileans  Merc.  Adv  ] 

This  is  a  p'ibltcallon  of  practical  value  and  uf  dcsei  ved  pop- 
ularity.—(ALaiiy  Argus.] 

The  work  needs  only  to  liccome  known  to  insure  it  a  very 
extensive  circulation.     It  certainly  canmit  fail  to  he  highly  iu 
terestiiig  and  ust^ful  to  the  numerous  class  of  persons  fur  whom 
it  Is  particulary  designed.— [Paterson  Intelligencer.] 

There  is  no  periodical  in  this  roiiiitry  winch  more  deserves 
(he  patronase  of  th>;  mechanic  tlian  this,  and  which  tvitl  tteiter 
repay  him  for  the  ex|iense  incurred  and  the  time  spent  lu  iti^ 
perusal.— [  kllmyra  Gaxett^-.  | 

We  wi.>h  we  could  persuade  our  young  operatives — upon 
whoM!  intelllsoncc  and  virtue  sw  much  depends— to  subsiiinle 
Ihe  sub>iuutial  tare  which  this  work  hftords,  for  the  trash 
which  many  of  liiem  are  too  eager  to  devour  — [N.  J.  Jour- 
nal ] 

It  furnis  :i  truly  valiiabl<!  repository,  alike  suitable  to  the 
drawing  riMtin  and  to  the  cottuje.— (Watertown  Register.] 

Kver)  mechanic  who  wi>hes  to  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment of '.lie  agL — to  uvitil  himself  of  the  aid  which  science  it 
constantly  liriii^ing  to  art,  should  subscribe  for  the  Mechanics' 
.Magaziue. — [Washington  f'py.] 

ifuvine  perusetl  the  first  volume  of  vour  journal  with  much 
sati.-faciioii,  and  I  trust  some  prolii,  I  dt^ui  it  my  duty  as  an  old 
iiK.'Chanic,  to  tender  you  tuy  ucknowledguients.  *  *  •  * 
In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  owned  by  eveiy  mechanic,  artifi- 
ciT  and  inunufactiirer  of  our  country ;  and  es|iccially  by  t>vgin- 
ners,  and  niudu  the  >tudy  of  all  their  leisure  Iniurs. — [Beoj'n 
Russell,  otic  of  the  oldest  luechanics  iu  ButiUm.] 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Hr^itter  »/  Imprevements  is 
publishe<l  by  il;e  Proprietors,  II.  K-  Minor  and  J.  E  CiiALi.is, 
at  .Mo.  '6i  Wall  street  New  York  :  iu  weekly  sheets  of  16  page*, 
at  6i  crnts— III  monthly  parrs  ol  61  pagef.  at  31 J  lents— in  vol- 
iiiiiie.'S  of  384  piii;es,  ill  cloth  b'lards,  ut  {11.73— urvt  S3  per  annum, 
It  advance  — Joitn  Knioiit,  (formerly  Proprietor  uf  the  LtOnduu 
jMechnnir^' Magazine.)  Kdttur.  jtIS  tf 

I  .ALKANY  SEED-8TORP  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
P08IT0RY. 
Thesubseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tJio 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
■l.^rsandothcrs  with  FRESH  CAKDRN  SEEDS, 
upon  V4!ry  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
10X),  warrants^  of  the  t>est  quality. 
The  greatest  care  ai>d  attention  has  be«n  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  tie  sold  ut  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  e.x pressly  for  it,  aitd  by  experi- 
enced seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  iiu|X)rted  whichcannut  be  rais- 
ed to  perfeciiiin  in  ilil>  ctmiilry;  the.-^e  are  from  tlie  best  liouses 
jin  Knrope,  and  may  bn  relied  u|N)n  asS'  iiuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
.lAer,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  It  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circunisiancis  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  lerfection  approximated. 
Aijin- French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  t.'hiver,  White  Mulberry 
^•ed.  genuine  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Uuta  Basa,aHd 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  wurtli  the  attention  of  Farmiri). 

W.  TIlOltBURN. 
347  N.  Market  st  (op|iosile  Post  Office. 
9C^  Catalogues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
iisticecan  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tliorburii  is  also  Agent  for  thefultowing  publications, 
to  wit: — 

Nkw  Yokk  Farmkr  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

MKCHiNics'MAnAzmc  and RegisturofIiiv«niions&  Improve. 
inents. 

Amcrh^an  R.iiLROAD  JorRN.u.  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Iin- 
proveinents;  and  the 

.Vitw-YoRit  A!«KRirAN,/>a<7y,  7>i-  »»ecA7y,anri  Semi-  H'tekly. 
litkrr  or  all  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtaine'd  by  those  who 
wish  theni'  Uy  calling  at:<47  Morlh  Market  ttreet,  Jilbany. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

8::rTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY. 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oilier  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  C<il.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  Stales 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &.c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  this  line  ot 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
ua  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rales  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  sfieed  of  18  miles  |ier 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  ^  I  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  res|iects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  rrsperi 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  convvyance  of  burtliens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs 

I'ne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  uu  which  eigines  of  the  same  class  can  Imi 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  kc.  and  other  onmmunirations  in  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  6e  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N0RRI8,  Secretary. 

December  3d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No  49,  jtage 
773,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Journal. 

RAIL^ITAT  IRON. 

1      Flat  Bart  in 
93°  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  \  inch,  j  IvngilisolNiola 

'I  fert  counter  sunk 
I  holes,  ends ciitat 
,' ananeleof4ade- 
|  grecs'  with  rpli- 
I  cii.f  plates,  nails 
J  to  suit. 

260(lo.of£J?e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33.  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  ol^  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  3i,  2J,  3},  3,  )},  34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  Slate  Oovernments 
and  Incorporated  Oovernments,  anu  the  Drawback  :akcn  in 
part  payment.  A.  li  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Miladelpbia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  thl^ 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  ezhibitedlu  thusr  disposed  to 
•examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


MO 

do.       U  do. 

40 

do.  ,    I J  do. 

800 

do.      a    do. 

800 

do.      •i\  do. 

soon  expected. 

!do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


X.f  TOWNS£KD  *.  DVRFEEfOt  Palmyra,  Manu 
tacturrra  iif  Ruilrotul  Kopp,  having  renioveil  their  CBtabll.-<h- 
mcniio  Hudson,  under  the  r>anie  ol  Durfee,  May  (c  Co.atftr  t 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined'planes  of  Rallrnaos  at  the  shoitesi  noiir.e,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ofthe  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  Asio 
thequaliiyol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J  B.  Jcrvis.Eng. 
M.  Ii  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albdny  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Kngineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  fyompany.  Cat boiij 
dale,  Luzerne cuunty,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Colu.nbia  county.  New- York,  t 
January  iM,  1833.  ) 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

{3"  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
wairanlcd. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sices,  with  high  mag- 
nifynig  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troiighum,  together  with 
a  large  assorimcnl  ol  Engineerine  Instruments,  manufactured 
»M(1  sold  by  K.  Ii  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J)l  8i  corasruf  Maidenlane. 


ENGINBERINO  AND  SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

t:^The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  orinstruments  in 
his  profession,  warranted  «ou.il,  if  rtuiruperior,  in  principles  1 1 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufsc- 
ured  in  the  United  Slates  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  nttr : 
among  which  are  an  Impioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  ui- 
iHcbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Uuniem 
el«r,  ivitb  two  Telescopes — anil  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wiiiia 
Oonioroeter  attached,  pariicularlv  aJ spied  to  Hailroud  purpo- 
ses. ^VM.  J.  You^o, 

Malliemaucallnsiruuienl  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sutniitieJ 
^0  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  183-}. 

In  reply  tu  thy  inquiries  respectinsr  the  Instruments  mano- 
tacturetl  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  wholenuir- 
berofihe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex. 
elusive  ofthe  number  in  the  service  of  The  Eugineer  and  Gra- 
d  nation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  ace  dents  to  which 
all  instrumenisof  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  OMIiMBes 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  anvalbers 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  lo  any  ntfter  de- 
cription  ol  Uoniometerihai  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  th^nils 
on  ihij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversii.g 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engiiiet  r 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  conveniente  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  Indeed  the  most  completelv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbea.v  iiwirumeni  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  ethers 
now  in  u>^or  laying  ot  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  fur  common  surveying. 
Respectlully  thv  (ricnd, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18S3. 

HivIng  for  Ihe  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  ilie  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1833. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of'a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  £n(t- 
neers  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad., 
ml  ly  -  Germant.  and  Nonrisi.  Railroad 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,   &c. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  23,  1834. 


New  YoHK  AND  Eric  Railroad. — We  learn  with 
pleasure,  from  an  authentic  sourc*.  that  the  kurveys 
made  and  making  of  routes  for  this  important  road, 
iaaore  the  certainty,  not  only  that  the  to.AwUI  be 
made,  but  that  the  face  and  form  of  the  country 
through  which  it  will  puss,  are  such  as  ^>  afford  in 
oiie  stretch  a  continuous  line  oi  250  miles  with  such 
eaty  grace  that  a  locomotive  can  be  used  throngliout. 
Indeed,  a  line  may,  it  is  asceriainad,  be  carried  from 
a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghampton,  Broome  co., 
to  within  eight  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  without  requiring 
the  employment  of  a  staiionary  power. 

We  hope  to  see-ihis  road  set  about  in  earnei-t,  and 
under  the  countenairce  too  of  the  State.  The  South- 
western tier  of  countie  iare  entitled  ;o  some  aid,  and 
the  general  interest  of  :t:e  State  will  be  advanced  by 
this  new  channel  between  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes 
and  of  the  Atlantic  at  inL«  city. 


Steam  Navigation  to  India. — Th*  tbllowing  arc 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Naviga- 
tion  to  India,  as  reported  in  the  House  of  Commons 
OR  Monday  evening  : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  a  regular  and  expeditious  communica- 
tion with  India,  by  means  of  ^team-vessels,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Iixiia. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com. 
mittee.  that  steam-navigation  between  Bombay  and 
Suez  having,  in  five  successive  seasons,  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment  (the  expense  of  which  has 
Wen  borne  by  the  Indian  Government  exclusively,) 
the  practicability  of  an  expeditious  communication 
by  that  line  during  the  north-east  monsoon  has  been 
established.  ' 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com. 
mittee,  that  the  experiment  bas  not  been  tried  dur- 
ing the  south-west  moBsoon  ;  but  that  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the 
cummunieation  may  be  carried  on  during  eight 
rooBtbs  of  the  year,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber being  excepted,  or  left  for  the  results  of  further! 
experience. 

'''7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 


mittee, ihat  the  steam-navigation  of  the  PeseianGulf 
has  not  been  brought  to  tlie  test  of  experiment ; 
but  that  it  a)»pear8  from  the  evidence  before  the 
committee,  that  it  would  be  practicable  between 
Bombay  and  Bussorah,  during  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Oterlnrtd  Journey  to  /«</ia.- -Among  the  modes  of 
overland  communication  with  India,  one  is  to  be  no- 
ticed which  has  been  some  time  set  on  loot  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Tod,  a  British  merchant  es. 
tablished  at  Damascus,  and  who  has  also  a  house  at 
Bagdad.     He  has  organized  a  line  of  couriers  Irom 
i  Damascus  to  Bagdad  and  Bussorah,  sided  by  Colonel 
j Taylor,  the  British  resident  at  the  latter  places,  and! 
{with  the  concurrence  of  the   present  authorities   ini 
Sy:ia.     A  courier  is  despatched  once  every  twenty! 
days  from   Damascus,  and  performs  ihe  journey  to 
Bussorah  in  from  16  io  23  days.     Despatches  are  tor- j 
warded  from  Bussorah  by  the  first  vessel  from  Bom.: 
bay.     There   is  a  monthly  communication   between 
CuHStantiiiopie  and  Aleppo  by  Government  Tbrtars, ' 
who  usually  take  15  days  l>etwcen  these  two  cities.| 
This  route  has  the  advantage   •ver  others  of  being! 
less  expsaed  to   the  uncertaintiea  of  the  sea.     The! 
ordinarr  time    required  from    London   to    Bussorah! 
M-ould    be    about  seventy  day  in  this  way,  thus — ' 
London  to  Constantinople,   the  post  is  twenty. seven] 
to  thirty   days;   Constantinople    to   Aleppo,    by  the' 
Tartar,  15  days  ;  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  7  days  ;  Da.  j 
mascua  to  Bagdad,  8  to  15  days ;  Bagdad  to  Busso-I 
rah,  7  days — Total,  74  days.     Between  Bussorah  | 
and  Bombay  tiiere  arc  communications  more  or  less; 
frequent,  according  to  the  monsoon.     In  cases  where, 
the  expense  was  not  regarded,  the  time  might  bej 
curtailed  nearly   oi:e   half.     An  express  goes  from 
London  to  Constantinople  in  16  to  18  days.     A  Tar- 
tar,  well  paid,  will   pertorin    rhe   journey  from  the 
latter  city  to  Aleppo  in  si.t  days. 


Notice. 

Oswego,  Utica,  ^  Albany  Steam  Boat  Canal  or  ship 
Natigaiion. 
To  THE  Public. — The  undersigned.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Utica  to 
hold  correspondence  with  different  sections  of  this 
State  on  the  propriety  of  memorializing  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  a  Steam  Boa:  or  >hip  Canal  navigation 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Uiica  &.  Albany,  gives  notice 
that  at  a  late  meeting  of  said  committee  it  was  re- 
solved, that  it  is  expedient  to  bold  a  convention 
at  Utica,  on  the  llth  of  September  next,  (the  day 
after  the  two  politicial  State  conventions)  at  12  o'clock 
et  noon,  to  consult  on  measures  for  the  furtherance 
of  said  object ;  and  that  the  said  committee  especially 
recommend  that  the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Oswe- 
go, Onondaga,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Madison,  Jeffer. 
son,  Oneida,  Herkimer,  and  such  wards  in  the 
cities  of  Schenectady,  Troy,  Albany  and  New  York, 
and  such  other  places  and  towns  in  this  state  as  sec 
fit,  send  as  many  delegates  to  said  convention  as 
they  deem  proper,  to  consider  on  this  grand  impor- 
tant improvement  by  which  the  State  of  New  York 
will  become  a  fair  competitor  with  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada  for  the  travel  and  the  transportation  of  the 
Great  West,  and  finally  complete  that  chain  of  inter- 


nal  improv-jinent  which  nature  has  so  liberally  com 
menced  Thomas  Goodsell,  Chairman. 

Utica,  August  7,  1834. 

N.  B.  Editors  of  Newspapers  in  the  cities  and 
counties,  interested  in  this  great  improvement  are 
rcspect(ully  requested  lo  insert  the  above  notice. 

Canal  Steamboat. — The  grand  desi<lrratuin 
of  a  steamboat  for  canal  navigation  seems  to  be 
at  length  attained.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  thi  proprietor  of  a  ^mall 
steamboat  of  30  tons,  which  arrived  here  yes- 
terday, by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  she  was 
built.  She  is  intended  to  ply  between  Macon 
and  Darien  in  Georgia,  and  is  described  by  the 
gentleman  who  superintends  her  passage  to 
that  point  as  fulfillijig,  in  every  respect,  the  e.\- 
pectations  of  all  concerned.  She  is  90  feet  in 
length,  16  feet  beam,  with  the  paddle  wheel  at 
the  stern.  She  has  made  15  miles  an  hour 
with,  and  h  utJe«  against  the  tide. 

Her  draught  «  two  feet.  8he  leuvos  here  to- 
morrow for  tlie  south,  through  the  Chesa|)eake 
and  Delaware  Canal. — [Phil.  Herald.] 


7*:\'. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  jjentleman  at  the 
South ; 

"  I  have  Jong  been  desirous  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  public,  (and  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  through  the  pages  of  your  Journal,)  to  the 
project  of  running  a  railroad  from  St.  Mary's, 
Geo.,  to  St.  Mark's,  in  Florida.  I  question  tf 
there  is  in  the  United  States  another  railroad 
scheme  which  promises  capitalists  greater  pro- 
fits, in  proportion  to  the  capital  necessary  to  be 
employed  in  its  construction,  or  more  beneficial 
results  to  the  citizens  generally.  The  route 
was  surveyed  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  by  that 
eminent  engineer.  General  Bernard,  of  the  To- 
pographical Corps,  and  ascertained  to  be  emi- 
nently favorable  to  such  a  work,  though  its 
adaptation  to  canaUing  may  perhaps  be  doubt- 
ful. I  have,  within  a  few  weeks,  sent  several 
pieces  to  the  North  CaroUna  papers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  railroads  proposed  to  be  made 
in  that  state  by  the  late  Convention  at  Raleigh. 
But  there  is  so  much  of  local  feeling  and  oppo- 
sition  pervading  the  several  committees,  Ate., 
which  have  taken  up  the  subject,  that  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  whole  plan  wi'.i  be  drop, 
ped.  The  desideratum  would  seem  to  be  a 
railroad  from  the  Virginia  Une,  about  the  centre 
of  the  State,  at  Welaon,  for  instance,  through 
its  whole  length  to  the  South  Carolina  line,  at 
Charleston ;  there  it  would  meet  the  railroad 
just  finished  from  Hamburgh,  near  Augusta, 
Georgia.  This,  including  the  Portsmouth  and 
Weldon  Railroad,  would  form  a  continuous 
line  of  road  of  250  miles,  through  one  of 
the    greatest    thoroughfares    in   thvt    United 

■*:■■   "'  ■  '    ■       ' ': 
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States,  and  where  there  could  be  no.riviilry.     l[)cr  hour,  and  ordinarily  not  more  than  5.     Il' 


Hatter  myseU'  the  people  will  ultiiualtly  sec  the 
course  of  their  true  interests,  and  pursue  it  ; 
disregarding   the  clamors  ot'  committees,  who 


the  scheme  is  in  reality  feasible  ;  if  the  results 
are  true,  where  arc  tlie  boats  ] — where  is  the 
actual  practice  of  the  facts  1     Every  exertion 


will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  an  ex-jjhas  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of  these  canals, 
elusive  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own!|aud  the  utmost  they  have  obtained  is  by  a  boat' 
districts.  In  reply  to  your  question  in  relation  J;  like  a  razor,  of  about  -iO  inches  beam,  where  the 
to  the  projects  suggested  in  your  letter*  I  would! 'passengers,  with  threaded  legs,  are  not  at  liberty 
say,  that  I|amin  favor  of  examining  all  gre:it:|to  move,  iest  the  boat  should  crank  with  this 
schemes  wliich  give  hope  of  advancing  indivi-jispecies  of  shuttlecock,  and  relays  of  horses 
dual  or  general  prosperity  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  confess  that  1  am  so  firmly  convhiced  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  railroads  aduplrd  t  j 
locomotion,  that  there  must  be  some  strong  ex- 
tra consideration  to  induce  me  to  adopt  a  crt/tw/jj  to  the  improved  state  of  the  science  ;  travel 
scheme  in  preference.  It  strikes  me  that  a  j 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  your  ca-i 
nals  will  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  climate 
through  which  they  must  pass  ;  one-fourth  of 


every  .)  miles  :  tluy  have  gained  a  speed  of  9 
miles  an  hour,  and  Uilk  of  their  discoveries  in 
science,  and  their  superiority  to  the  railroad  for 
time.     Why  have  they  not  built  boats  adapted 


the  year,  and  perhaps  more,  they  must  be  lock 
ed  up  by  the  frost.  Will  not  this  interfere 
with  profits  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  all 
concerned  .'  S^ch  may  exist  in  those  sug- 
gested by  yourself,  without  more  know- 
ledge of  the  face -of  the  country  through 
which  they  must  be  carried.  I  do  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  say  more,  than  that  they,di.->iilay  an 
elevated  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  being  "  broach- 
ed"^ by  yourself,  I  doubt  not  the  subject  will  en- 
list some  eminent  talent  in  its  consideration. 
Very  respectfully  I  remain,  &c. 

R.  H.  Br.\i»fori>. 
D.  K.  Minor,  Esq. 

We  are  probably  as  nmcli  devoted  to  Rail- 
roads as  our  esteemed  correspondent,  and  have 
in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  recommended  them. 
Yet,  there  are  situations,  as  for  instance  the 
Louisville  and  Ohio  Canal,  where,  by  the  con- 
struction of  short  works,  an  extensive  steam- 
boat orfship  communication  may  be  opened, 
which  is  probably  far  superior  to  railroads. 
.Such  we  consider  the  proposed  canals,  which, 
when  completed — and  completed  they  will  be — 
will  open  au  inland  communication  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  world. — [Ed.  R.  J.] 


Remarks  on  the  Speed  attained  by  Canal  Boats. 
'  r         Boston,  4th  Aug.  18.34. 

To  th3  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — i  regret  that  you  did  not  reprint  a  very- 
able  criticisin  in  the  London  Mrchanics'  Maga- 
zine,  on  Mr.  M'Neill's  experiments  on  canal 
navigation,  and  which  apply  as  well  to  the  pa- 
per  bv  Mr.  Robinson,  which  you  lately  inserted. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Messrs. 
Graham,  Houston,  Robinson,  M'Neill,  ice  the 
law  regarding  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
vessels  floating  on  its  surface,  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  was.  They  have  the  merit  of  di- 
recting the  public  attention  to  the  best  forms  of 
boat  for  smooth  water,  and  in  this  they  are  but 
copyists.  In  their  experiments,  where  great 
speed  was  obtained,  the  boat  was  drawn  by 
horses,  and  the  water  acting,  in  some  measure, 
as  a  wedge,  in  front,  the  boat  rose  from  its  or- 
dinary draught,  and  was  sustained  in  that  po- 
sition  by  the  fatiguing  and  constaiu  exertion 
of  the  animals,  relieved  every  5  or  0  niile.s.  The 
least  intermission  in  the  speed  of  the  horse 
allowed  the  boat  to  settle  to  its  ntitural  tlraught, 
and  this  occurring  at  the  passage  ofevery  boat, 
and  at  every  stopping-place  for  passengers,  the 
labor  was  excessive. 

With  the  power  in  the  boat,  the  same  results 
have  not  been  obtained.  The  experiments 
with  steamboats  altogether  failed  ;  and  the  boat 
at  present  plying  as  a  tug-boat  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  and  which  would  have  been 
fitted  for  pa.ssengers,  had  the  parties  had  pny 
confidence  in  their  own  assertions,  never  has 
realized  an  average  speed  of  more  than  6  miles 

*  The  subject  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  a  .xliip  canal 
from  the  lludson  Ij  Lake  Ontario,  from  thence  around 
Viagara  Falls  to  Erie  ;  from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Mau- 
nwe  and  Wabash,  or  frora  Chicago  on  Michi^n  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  llliaoif;  river. — [En.  R.  J.] 


ling  With  ease,  at  say  only  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  and  admitting  of  some  little  comfort  to 
liie  passengers,  say  the  power  to  blow  one's 
no.«e  :  No  expense  has  been  spared  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  for  they  had  to  com- 
pete as  well  with  the  turnpike  road  as  with  the 
promot<TS  of  a  railway  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  opposition  to  which  these  experi- 
ments and  exertions  were  made.  The  confined 
channel  of  all  canals  must  always  render  them 
inferior  to  open  water.  With  the  same  means 
the  same  speed  can  never  be  attained  on  the 
one  as  on  the  other.  Mr.  ilurden's  model,  I 
trust,  may  be  of  assistance  to  them,  but  that 
they  ever  can  compete  with  railroads  in  speed, 
considering  the  two  nn-diums,  is  probably  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  Feeling  as  much 
interest  in  canals  ;is  any  other  species  of  con- 
veyance,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  their  as- 
sertions verified  ;  but,  at  present,  I  can  per- 
ceive nothiiij?  more  than  the  efforts  of  some 
very  .'xtensive  canal  proprietors,  to  maintain 
the  value  of  their  stocK  in  the  market. 
Very  respectfully,  Sir, 

S.  D 

The  article  alluded  to  by  S.  D.  escaped  our 
observation.  We  will  examine  it  the  first  op- 
portunity, if  we  can  find  it ;  and  if  proper,  pub 
lish  it.  Truth  is  ours,  as  we  are  confident  it  is 
the  object  of  the  gentleman  first  alluded  to  in 
the  communication  of  S.  D. — [Ed.  R.  J.] 

Packet  Waggons.  By  Publicola.  To  the 
Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements 

For  the  conveyance  of  packets,  or  small 
packages,  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  ano- 
ther, the  following  system  may  be  adopted.  A 
store  is  selected  in  New- York  city  as  a  receiv- 
ing,  forwarding,  and  distributing  office.  A  pack- 
age is  deposited  there,  directed  to  some  town  in 
the  United  States,  as  Haverhill,  Mass.  From 
New-York  it  is  then  carried  with  other  packets 
to  Boston,  to  a  receiving  office  there.  Here 
packets  are  distributed  to  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  packet  to  Haverhill  is  car- 
ried to  an  office  tliere.  If  it  is  a  regular  peri- 
odical publication,  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent  knows  when  to  call  for  it ;  or,  if  he  lias 
directed  a  parcel  to  be  transmitted  to  him,  he 
e.xpects  it  of  course  ;  but,  if  it  is  sent  to  him  by 
a  friend,  a  letter  by  mail  announces  the  coming 
package. 

Respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing 
such  a  system  of  packet  waggons,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  b^  made. 

Tiiere  is  now  a  great  amount  of  transporta- 
tion ov.^r  the  country.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  one  mail  has  carried  from  New-York  3,000 
pounds  of  letters  and  packets.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  the  mails  from  Boston  that  they  are 
ex'.;essively  loaded.  But  the  stages  do  not  con- 
vey all  the  periodicals  that  circulate  over  the 
country ;  for  many  go  by  water,  and  many 
are  distributed  by  private  opportunities.  Add 
together  all  the  literature  that  is  dispersed  over 
the  country,  critical,  scientific,  fictitious,  classi- 
cal, and  religious — weekly,  monthly,  quarterly, 
annual,  and  occasional— ind  you  have  a  vast 
amount  of  paper  to  be  conveyed. 

But  it  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
amount  of  transportation  increases.  The  lite- 
rature of  the  present  day  is  of  a  more  periodical 


character  than  it  has  been,  and  periodical  pub. 
lications  are  many  of  them  of  more  solid  worth 
than  formerly.  Books  are  made  cheaper,  and 
they  are  printed  in  greater  abundance,  and  the 
residing  population  is  vastly  increased,  and  there 
is  theretbre  a  much  increased  transportation  of 
printed  paper.  The  transportation  increases 
also  by  the  influence  of  great  printing  establish- 
ments. By  having  a  wide  circulation  for  their 
books,  they  can  print  them  in  g^eat  numbers, 
and  by  superior  presses,  and  with  steam  pow- 
er ;  and  thus  they  can  aflTord  them  cheap,  and 
very  distant  readers  are  advantageously  sup- 
plied. 

Another  fact  may  be  attended  to.  Transport- 
ation by  waggons  may*  be  much  cheaper  than 
by  mail  stages.  It  costs  four  times  as  much 
to  transport  a  load  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour,  as  to  transport  it  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  Packages  might  easily  be  carried  33 
miles  a  day  at  one-third  the  expense  now  at- 
tending the  conveyance  by  mail  coaches  ;  and 
for  most  purposes  this  would  be  sufficiently 
rapid.  From  New-York,  by  steam  and  wind, 
packages  might  be  carried  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously to  the  North  and  South,  to  Bangor, 
Portland,  Boston,  and  New-Haven — to  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  From  some  of 
these  larger  depots,  lines  of  conveyance  may  be 
established  to  places  of  inferior^iniportance,  so 
that  every  family  might  find  within  ten  miles, 
and  most  families  within  two  or  three  miles,  a 
place  of  deposit,  where  parcels  might  reach 
them  from  distant  sections  of  the  Union. 

It  may  again  be  noticed  that  the  course  of 
trade  now  requires  more  transportation.  Bu- 
siness is  conducted  by  larger  establishments, 
and  the  public  is  benefitted  by  it.  Said  Mr.  S., 
a  close,  calculating  farmer,  "  Vou  may  now  buy 
a  handsome,  iron-hooped,  painted  pail  cheaper 
than  neighbor  A.  sells  one  of  his  clumsy  ones." 
Though  neighbor  A.  loses  his  business  of  mak- 
ing pails,  the  town  is  on  the  whole  greatly  be- 
nefitted, and  he  can  turn  his|hand  to  some  other 
profitable  business  ;  and  we  can  send  100  miles 
and  get  our  pails  cheaper  than  a  cooper  at  our 
next  door  can  afford  to  sefl  them.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  advantages  arising  from  good 
means  of  communication.  It  w:is  stated  not 
long  since  in  England,  that  fine  goods,  parcels 
of  value,  and  all  light  articles,  which  needed  to 
be  conveyed  with  speed  and  certainty,  were 
sent  at  great  expense  by  coaches.  In  many 
cases  light  and  small  articles  would  be  sent  by 
a  regular  line  of  conveyance,  though  more  ex- 
pensive than  by  the  present  ordinary  routes  of 
trade.  The  means  of  communication  that  now 
e.xist  have  scattered  friends  and  relatives  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  and  a  regular  system  of 
transportation  would  accommodate  them,  and 
be  improved  by  them. 

The  system  recommended  now  exists  lo 
some  extent.  From  one  seaport  to  another 
bundles  are  carried  by  packets,  and  distributed 
according  to  the  direction  on  them  ;  and  in  some 
cities,  baggage  waggons  carry  goods  into  the 
interior  towns.  This  system  thus  commenced 
may  be  made  more  complete.  A  deposit  store 
is  selected  in  New. York  for  Boston  or  Port- 
land. A  packet  or  steamboat  takes  the  pack- 
ages left  in  them,  and  sends  them  on  in  the  line 
wi*h  which  it  is  connected,  to  Boston,  Port- 
land, or  Bangor,  according  to  their  direction. 
In  Boston,  if  directed  'to  a  town  near  there, 
they  are  placed  in  the  deposit  store,  and  the 
packet  waggon  that  passes  to  or  through  that 
town  forwards  them ;  and  here  they  reach  their 
destination ;  and  from  the  deposit  store  hnire 
they  are  taken  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
sent.  I  live  in  the  country,  about  30  miles 
from  a  seaport.  I  have  articles  sent  me  100 
miles  by  water.  The  packet  master  takes 
these  articles  to  the  seaport  nearest  me,  and 
there  the  merchan:  with  whom  ho  stores  them 
pays  the  freight,  and  one  who  brings  them  up 
to  me  pays  the  freight  to  the  merchant,  and  I 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  to  him  ; 
both  what  he  paid  and  what  he  i"  to  receive 
for  conveying  the  articles  by  land. 

The  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
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transportation  will  help  the  publishers  of  books  j|The  Rideau  Lake  is  85  miles  from  the  Ottawa.     The 

and  p«;riodicaIs,  and  it  will  help  families.  ||*'^«'  "i"  •"j^l'' »«  »»»-/"': »*»"  «"'  f"  "?!}'"«  ?''«^<'  ^''*'  *^i- 

1«  will  Knlr.  <\.»,:i:<..,  i«-«i,„,,  ...;c,i,  fr.i.  «  Jw.oL-  l^^^'*-  '»••*«  as  tlio  bed  of  tli^i  caiiul.  Ihe  Itrst  risp  from 
It  W.J1  help  lanilhes.      It  they  wish  for  a  book    „,.,  Ottawa  i«  80  feet,  overcon...  by  eight  locU.     There  i.-: 

Irom  their  nearest  market  town,  there  is  a  re-||a  basin  suflicipiitly  large  for  several  boats  between  thoj 

guiar  line  to  convey  it.     If  they  wish  for  a  book  lifourth  and  fifth  lock,  and  another  at  the  end  of  ths  eighth, ! 

or  periodical  from  a  distant  city,  they   can  ob-  iiuv^""  which  in  a  beautiful  arch  of  cut  Htoue,  to  afford  an  ea- 


tain  it.  They  write  to  the  bookseller :  he 
places  it  in  the  deposit  store,  and  it  is  fcrward-] 
ed.  Thns  families  in  remote  towns  have  easy! 
access  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  If  a  bene-| 
volent  society  wish  to  procure  a  quantity  of 
tracts,  or  Sabbath  school  books,  they  have  only  | 
to  send  to  a  remote  establishment,  and  a  bundle  I 
is  placed  in  the  deposit  store,  and  it  goes  on  to! 
their  direction  like  a  letter  in  the  mail.  I 

Such  a  system  of  transportation  again  willi 
help  publisher?.  Postage  is  one  impediment  to 
the  circulation  of  periodicals.  It  often  amounts 
to  on©  quarter,  to  one  half,  or  even  three  quar- 
ters the  original  cost  of  the  periodical.  This 
operates  like  a  heavy  duty.  Remove  this  duty, 
and  the  circulation  of  periodicals  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  books  in  general  will  be  pur-i 
^  chased  more  freely,  and  printers  and  bookseU' 

i  iers  will  find  increased  encouragement.  | 

But  to  establish  such  a  system  a  clause  in  the! 

.  post  office  law  must  be  repealed,  which  enacts! 
"that  no  person,  other  than  the  post-master-} 
general,  or  his  authorized  agents,  shall  set  up! 
any  foot  or  horse  post,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  packets  upon  any  post  road  wliich 


The  Complete  Fanner  says,  that  '  tlie  best 
time  for  sowing  wheat  in  about  the  beginning  of 
SepteinbtT.  But  if  the  earth  be  very  dry,  it  had 
better  be  deferred  till  sonic  showers  have 
moistened  the  soil.  Mr.  Mortimer  says  he  has 
known  wheat  to  be  so  mustied  and  spoiled  by 


\-arious  htts,  amounting  to  283  f-ct.  The  Hnnanit  level  i> 
45  mileM  in  lengtli,  when  it  couununicates  wish  Mud  Ijikel 
by  a  culling,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  often  fi-et.  From  Mudj 
Lake  it  pns.ses  inl<j  "  Jndian,"  and  then,  by  a  euiting,  iiil4i! 
"  C!;alara(|ui"  river,  which  it  follows  to  wiihin  fif'y-fI\o! 
miles  of  Kingston.  It  follows  llm  river  and  small  lakes,  and 
passf^s  until  it  entprslho  "  Kingston  Bay,"  on  Lake  Ontario, , 
5  miles  from  Kingston.  There  are  four  lock.s,  of  nine  (<\h  : 
each,  at  its  terminaiion.  Rideau  Lake  is  115  fitt  alwve  the ; 
Lake,  and  2S3  above  the  OtUiwa  river,  making  tlio  rise  and ; 
fall  437  feet  in  a  distance  of  160  tnilet''.  Thi.s  caiml  is  ih"' 
rcsiill  of  a  wise  policy  of  preparing  in  peace  fi)r  war,  and' 
also  of  making  such  iniprovenients,  on  natkmiil  account,  as! 
tend  alike  to  promoie  a  country's  pro.-iperity  in  (K'ace,  anj 
in  war  contribute  to  its  ssifety  and  defence.  Such  i*  thei 
fwlic.y  of  our  natural  enemies  ;  and  shall  we,  ju  a  naiion,' 
do  nothing  upon  u  scale equ;illy  luUiwud  to  counterbalance  j 
it  in  case  of  another  war?  The  true  policy  of  thw  govern-l 
veniment  is  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from  the  Hudson  t<( 
is  or  may  be  established  as  such  by  law."  Dutj  Ontario — from  Ontario  lo  lirie,  around  the  falls  of. Niagara, 
if  it  is  seen  that  the  public  interest  requires  the !  ''"'*  ^•^''"/V;*™  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  navigable: 

.^^..ni  ^r»V.:«  „i»..c„     t^ -  1    •»     i  waters  ol  lUuioisnver,  which  will  enable  us  to  counteract  I 

repeal  of  this  clause.   Congress  can  repeal  it  ;  I  a,iy  advantages  lo  be  deriv^l  from  any  works  of.  he  British  I 
and  printers,  pubhshers,  booksellers,  and  buy- 1  government  in  Canada.    We  can  then  approiuh  the  I.akes| 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  i 


?J.  ^"'TLT^'*^'"?'  ''*'^^"  LPlf-^  *^  L",*^*-^^  Ky'iV^n  Ijlaying  long  in  the  ground  before  rain  came, 
lapse  iocLs  are  33  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  length  134, or  i,,-'     »       *  fe     "  o  i  •   i     i 

sufTicient  ly  large  lo  admit  the  i«Lss:igc  of  stoamlwais.  Their  I  that   it  never  came  up  at  all.      lo    which  h« 

cost  is  estiraatetl  at  i,'45,700.  in  tlus  vicinity  may  bojladtls,  '  that  he  has  seen  very  gooa  crops  ol 
seen  the  "  I'nion  Bridge,"  one  of  the  most  daring  under- j  wheat  from  seeds  sown  in  July.'  We  should 
takings  ever  conceived.    It  connects  l^jjer  mid  Lower   apprehend,  however,  tljat  it  would  be  uccessa- 

Canada,  and  is  thrown  directly  over  the  Falls  of  ihe  Cliau-''t„  r      i      i       .  i       • i.,.  <^  ...-^ 

diere,  by  means  of  ihe  numerous  rocky  isk.n.I.-.     ll  luu*  s,.iV.^y  ^o  feed  wheat  sown  so  early,  IH  order  to  pre- 

disiinct  archps  ;  one  of  which  k  210  feet,  over  the  (;rand'|vent  its  going  to  seed  the  first  year,  or  getting 
Cliaudiere,  and  another  of  160.  From  Byiown,  where  the|jtoo  far  advanced  in  its  growth  to  resist  the  frosts 
canal  enters  the  Ottawa  river,  Uj  the  Rkleau  Lake,  are  of  the  succeeding  winter.  Sowing  in  dry 
fourteen  nipids,  which  are  overconie  by  twenty  locks  ..fj  ^o„„  J    -^    generally  recommended  lor  seeds; 

but  wheat,  being  liable  to  be  smutty,  is  com- 
monly prepared  by  steeping  in  brine  or  lime. 


ers,  can  petition  fgr  this  object. 
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Hudson  and  Ontario  Siiir  Canal. — The  Erie  «anali 
in  a  few  years  will  not,  indeed  it  is  not  now,  in  ordinary' 
seasons,  be  competent  for  the  western  trade;  and  if  not  now  ■ 
equal  to  th*  demand.s,  whjit  will  il  be  in  a  f^'w  ypar.<' 
hence,  when  the  millions  of  acres,  the  iikwI  fertile  in  the' 
world,  now  unoccupied,  shall  be  broughi  into  cultivati!}n  ?! 

A  Sair  Canal  from  the  Hudson  lo  Lake  Ontario  may  be 
ouiMtnicted  for   ten  millioiL'*,  nrolwibly  eight  millions  of 
dollars  ;   anut her  around  the  Falls  o»"  Niagara  for  five  inil-j 
lions,  which  would  give  an  inland  ship  and  steamlxiat  na-l 
vigutbn  of  fifteen  to  eighieen  hundre«l  miles  ;  aiKl  a  navi- 
gation, too,  superior  to  any  other  iidand  navigaiion  in  the 
world.    'I'heii,  with  five  millioas  more,  a  canal  to  corre-; 
spond  may  be  made  from  Lake  Michigan  to  ilie  navigable' 
waters  of  the  Illinois,  which  would  "ivean  uninterrupted' 
inlandship  conimunicaiion  of  3,500  miles.     Can  it  l»c  dunP ? 
Ye«j — without  diHicully.     New- York  cotd3.  do  it.     Will  it  I 
be  done  f     Ye* ;    but  the  v^hen  is,  I  apprehend,  ano'.her; 
affair.     It  can  be  done  with  as  great  ease  as  the  British 
government  can  make  a  ship  canal  around  the  rapids  of 
tha  St.  Lawrence,  for  which  it  has  recently  appropriated  j 
ii>3,000,000,  with  a  view  of  anticipating   us,  and  of  inter- 
cepting our  western  trade. 

Cin:8ArEAKE  AND  Delaware  Canal,  from  the  Dela-i 
ware  river  to  Elk  river,  which  discharges  into  Chesapeake! 
Bay,  14  miles,  long  breadth  60  feet.  It  is  calculated  for 
vessels  of  draught  not  exceeding  10  feet. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — [See  pjige  370.] 

Wisconsin  Portage  Canal.— .\  charter | has  been! 
granted  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  For  and 
Wttaimin  riven  of  the  north-western  territory,  by  which 
there  will  be  a  water  communication  from  the  northern 
part  of  Laka  Michigan,  or  Green  Bay,  to  the  Mississippi, 
at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  through  these  rivers. 

Lo.NOON^  U.C,  AND  Ontario  Railroad. — This  road, 
if  made,  will  become  a  great  thoroughfiire  (or  those  who 
emigrate  to  Michigan,  even  from  thf>  norrh-east,  as  it  will 
ba  much  tha  shortest  route  to  the  "  far  west,"  especially 
when  the  Boston  and  Ogdonsburgh  railroad  shall  bo  com- 
pleted. 

Ontario  and  Rick  Lake  Canal,  U.C— The  British 
Government  have  it  also  in  contemplation  to  construct  a 
canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Rice  Lake,  and  probably  thence 
to  Shallow  and  Simcoe  Lal<et;,  to  connect  with  George's 
Bay,  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  without  paising  Detroit. 
Tlu»  work,  Uj  Rice  Lake,  a  distance  of  14  miles  from  Port 
Hope,  is' estimated  to  cost  JE10],535  los.  6d.  The  deva- 
tion  to  be  overcome  is  361  feet.  From  Rice  Lake  to  Sim- 
coe and  Georges,  orjroquois  Bay,  the  communication  is 
not  difficult 

RiDKA'j  Canal,  '  U.  C— This  canal  connects  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Kingston,  with  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
BytowTi.  The  mouth  of  the  canal  above  the  level  of  ride- 
wat«r  is  110  feet,  and  283  feet  below  the  Rideau  Lake, 
which  is  the  siunniit  level,  and  129  feet  below  Lake  Onta- 
rio, at  Kingston.  Its  distance  from  Montreal  it  120  miles, 
and  from  Kingston  by   water,   160,    by    land    130   miles. 


from  New- York  or  New-Orleans, 
be  done. 


Cultivation  of  Wheat. — To  raise  good 
wheat  is  considered,  both  in  America  and  Eu-i 
rope.  a.s  an  object  of  prime  consequence  to  the! 
cultivator,  and  agricultural  writers  have  of| 
course  been  very  voluminous  on  the  subject 
We  shall  select  and  condense  some  of  their  re 
marks,  which  appear  to  us  of  the  greatest  im 
portance,  and  add  what  our  own  observation | 
and  experience  have  suggested.  » 

Wheat  is  thought  to  be-  the  mo«t  useful  of  the 
farinaceous  plants,  and  as  the  bounty  of  Pro-' 
vidence  has  generally  decreed  that  lho.se  things: 
which  are  most  useful  shall  be  xuo^t  common,' 
wheat  will  accordingly  grow  in  almost  any  parti 
of  the  globe.     It  thrives  not  only  in  teiii|ieratc,! 
but  ill  very  hot  and  very  cold  regions  :  in  Afri-: 
ca  iind  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  the  United  State."- 
and  Great  Britain.     It  requires  a  good  loamy 
soil,  not  too  light,  nor  too  heavy.  The  Memoirs 
of  the  New-York  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.,i 
28,  state  ihtit    "  wheat  grows  best  on  land 


and  in  «-onsequence  of  the  steep,  vegetation 
commences,  and  if  the  seed  in  this  state  is 
placed  ill  earth,  which  is  and  continues  for  any 
time  dry,  vegetation  is  checked  by  the  drought, 
which  kills  or  greatly  injures  the  seed. 

Karly  sowing  requires  less  seed  than  late, 
because  the  plants  have  more  time,  and  are 
more  apt  to  spread,  an»l  throw  out  a  good  num- 
ber of  stalks.  More  seed  is  required  for  poor 
than  for  rich  lands,  and  rich  land  early  sowed 
requires  the  least  of  any.  Bordley's  Husbandry 
says,  '  the  climate  and  soil  of  America  may  be 
believed  to  differ  greatly  from  those  of  England 
respecting  the  growth  of  some  particular  plants. 
Wheat  sown  there  two  or  three  bushels  on  an 
acre  yields  great  crops.  Two  bushels  an  acre, 
sown  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  would 
yield  straw  without  grain.  lit  Maryland  three 
pecks  are  commonly  sown.  1  never  had  bette.r 
crops  than  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat  to 
an  acre,  in  a  few  instances.  In  these  instances 
the  ground  was  perfectly  clean  and  fine,  after 
many  ploughings  or  horse-hoeingd  of  maize, 
[Indian  corn,]  on  which  the  wheat  was  sown 
in  September,  while  the  maize  was  ripening. 
It  was  a  clay  loam  highly  pulverized.  But  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  plants  at  other  times,  I  pre- 
ferred to  snvv  three  pecks  an  acre.'  '  Grain, 
which  is  thin  sown,'  says  the  Complete  Farm- 
er, '  is  less  apt  to  lodge.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  that  in  places  where  foot-paths  are 
made  through  wheat  fields,  by  the  side  of  the 
paths,  where  the  corn  is  thin,  and  has  been 
trodden  down  in  winter  and  spring,  the  plants 
have  stood  erect,  when  most  of  the  corn  in  the 
same  field  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  an 
advantage  proceeding  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  stalks  having  more  room.' 

The  Farmer's  Assistant  asserts,  that  *  the 
time  lor  sowing  wheat  probably  depends  much 
on  previous  habit.  Thus  if  it  were  sown  a 
number  of  successive  years  by  the  middle  of 


P    . 

which   contains  just  as  uiiich  clay  as  can  be 

combined  with  it  without  subjecting  the  wheat;  I  August,    and  then  tlie    time   of  sowing  were 

to  be  frozen  out.'     And  the  author  of  that  arti-  changed  at  once,  to  October,  the  crop  would 

cle,  Mr.  Amos  Eaton,  observes  '  since  it  is  the  'probably  be  much  lighter  on  that  account ;  yet 


clay  which  ab.sorbs  and  retains  most  of  the  wa- 
ter injurious  in  wheat  soils,  I  adopted  a  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  farmers,  founded  on  thatj 
principle,  and  confirmed  by  all  tlie  observations i 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make.  Rule  :  Wash  a; 
little  of  the  soil  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  ob-i 
serve  the  time  required  for  it  to  become  clear.! 
If  the  time  required  exceeds  three  hours,  it  may! 
be  considered  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost!'! 
W.  Van  Dusen,  a  farmer  of  Rensselaer  county,! 
N.  Y.,  says,  '  that  if  wheat  be  sowed  the  lastj 
week  in  August,  on  clay  soil,  it  will  generally | 
resist  the  effect  of  frost  in  the  winter,  and  of; 
insects  in  the  spring.'  '  A  clay  soil,'  according; 
to  the  same  work,  » having  absorbed  a  large 
proportion  of  w^ater,  becomes  cellular  as  the 
water  freezes,  or  rises  up  in  various  protube- 
rances, so  that  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant  be 


where  wheat  has  become  habituated  to^fbe 
sown  late,  it  will  do  tolerably  well.  The  later 
it  is  sown,  however,  the  more  seed  is  requisite. 
When  early  sown,  a  bushel  to  the  acre  is  bt- 
lieved  to  be  suflicient  ;  but  when  sown  later,  a 
bushel  and  a  half,  or  more,  may  be  necessary.' 
The  estimate  of  set?d,  however,  should  be  form- 
ed not  so  much  from  the  capacity  of  any  parti- 
cular measure,  as  from  the  number  of  grains 
which  that  measure  contains.  The  larger  and 
fuller  the  seed  s,  the  greater  quantity  by  mea- 
sure will  be  required  ;  the  smaller,  the  l^se 
Quantity.  Much,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  the 
iscretjon  of  the  farmer,  who  must  take  into 
consideration  the  time  of  sowing,  the  quality  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  plumpness 
or  the  shrivelled  state  of  the  seed  wheat. 

If  naked  summer  fallows   are    used  at  all. 


come  disengaged  from  their  hold  in  the  soil.  It  {they  mcy  as  well  be  made  preparatory  to  a  crop 
is  very  manifest  that  if  wheat  be  sowed  so  early ' 
that  each  plant  may  have  time  to  extend  its 
roots  into  the  soil,  its  chance  for  retaining  its 
hold  will  be  better.'  We  believe  that  not  only 
clay,  but  lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  other  calcareous 
substance,  is  necessary  to  bring  wheat  to  per- 
fection, and  the  grounds  of  our  belief  we  shall 
exhibit  hereafter. 


of  wheat.  It  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to 
suspend,  for  one  season,  the  raising  of  crops 
of  any  sort  on  land  which  is  exhausted  o'- 
greatly  infested  with  weeds  ;  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  plough  and  harrow  it  se- 
veral times,  and  thus  thoroughly  subdue  it. 
When  such  a  process  is  adopted,  wheat  is  ge- 
nerally the  succeeding  crop.     The  custom  of 
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roots  search  the  lower  parts  ;  and  that  part  of  i 
the  germ  which  separatew  the  two  sets  of  roots  | 
is  now  become  a  channel,  through  which  the; 
lower  roots  supply  the  plant  with  the  nourish- 
ment they  have  collected.     What  an  admirable 
contrivance  to  secure    the    prosperity   of  the 


naked  fallowing,  however,  is  not  much  ap- 
proved of  in  modern  husbandry,  and  that  mode 
of  preparing  for  wheat  is  rarely  adopted  by  sei- 
entific  cultivators.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says, 
'  the  raising  clean,  smothering,  green  crops, 
and  feeding  stock  with  them  upon  the  land,  is 

not  only  much  more  profitable,  as  far  as  relates  I  plant  !     Two  distinct  sets  of  roots  serve,  in  the 
to  the  value  of  the  crop  sub.stituted  in  lieu  of  a'Irirst  place,  lo  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  the  ground, | 


fallow,  but  is  also  a  more  effectual  method  of 
procuring  large  crops  of  wheat,  or  any  other 
crop    which    may    succeed    the    green  crop  ' 


in«l  to  collect  nourishment  from  every  quarter 

The  upper  roots  are  appositely  situated,  to  re- 1 

ceive  all  the  nourishment  that  comes  naturally  i 


There  is  a  disadvantage  sometimes  attendinghfroni  the  atmosphere,  or  artificially  as  manure 
fallows,  which  we  apprehend  may  be  more  de-  .to  the  surface  ;  and  serve  the  farther  purpose 
trimental  in  our  climate  than  in  that  of  Great !  of  .being  the  b?ise  of  new  ^tems,  which  are  til- 
Britain.  Land  which  is  kept  in  a  light  and!  lered  up,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  produc- 
pulverized  state    is  liable   to   bi' wash,  d  away  |  tiveness   of  the    plant.     The  e.rcellence  of  the 


by  violent  rains,  and  the  showers  of  our  sum 
mer  season  are  usually  niore  plentiful,  and  fall 
with  more  impetuosuy,  than  tho.se  of  England, 
although  the  mean  moisture  is  less,  and  there 
is  less  rain  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  oh 
this  than  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  modern  tillage,  wheat  more  usually  follows 
clover  thah  any  other  crop  ;  and  Bordley's 
Husbandry  says,  '  clover  is  the  best  preparative 
for  a  crop  of  wheat.'  In  such  ease,  English 
farmers,  and  indeed  all  others  who  loorl^it  right, 
give  but  one  ploughing,  and  harrow  in  the  seed 
by  passing  the  harrow  twice  in'a  place  the  .same 
way  with  the  furrows.  Mr.  Bordley  directs 
that  the  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing 
and  sowing,  should  immediately  follow  each 
other.  Mr.  Macro,  an  eminent  English  farm- 
er, says,  •  from  upwards  of  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  of 
sowing  clover  lands  with  v.heat  is  to  plough 
the  land  10 or  14  dayis  before  you  sow  it,  that  the 
land  may  have  time  to  get  cry,  and  after  rain 
to  make  it  dress  well.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  wheat  thriving  Setter  on  lands  which  have 
been  ploughed  somf.  time,  than  it  does  on  fresh 
ploughed  lands,  which  dress  as  well  or  better  ; 
but  I  have  often  tried  both  ways  on  the  same 
lands,  and  always  found  the  former  answer 
best.  Mr.  Bordley  in  attempting  to  account  for 
this  effect  says,  '  I  conjecture  that  the  clover 
plants  being  buried  and  the  wheat  sown  at  the 
same  time,  they  both  ferment  and  run  info 
heat  in  the  same  period  :  the  germ  then  shoots, 
and  the  root  is  extremely  delicate  and  tender 
for  some  days  ;  during  which  the  buried  herb- 
age obtains  its  highest  degree  of  ht'at  ;  which, 
added  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  germ,  may, 
though  only  slightly,  check,  and  a  little  injure 
the  delicate  shoots  of  the  wheat.  In  sprouting 
barley  for  making  malt,  a  little  excess  of  heat 
in  the  bed,  checks,  and  a  little  more  totally 
stops,  the  sprouting  or  growth  of  the  roots. 
Both  modes  give  crops  superior  to  what  are 
produced  on  fallow.  Farmers  may  well  try 
both  methods  for  determining  which  to  prefer  ; 
that  is,  as  well  immediate  sowing,  on  plough- 
ing  in  the  clover,  as  the  method  of  sowing  not 
till  10  or  14  days  after  having  ploughed  in  the 
clover  ;  suppose  an  half  each  way.' 

We  believe  that  wheat  would  tlourish  better,  if 
it  were  buried  deeper  than  it  generally  is  in 
broad-cast  sowing.  Our  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  following  facts,  relating  to  the  physiology 
of  the  wheat  plant.  *  A  grain  of  wheat,  when 
put  into  the  ground  at  the  depth  of  three  inches, 
undergoes  the  following  transformations  :  As 
soon  as  the  farinaceous  matter  which  envelopes 
the  frame  of  the  young  plant,  eotitained  within 
it,  is  softened  into  a  milky  »^tate,  a  germ  is 
pushed  out,  and,  ai  the  bottom  of  that  germ, 
•mall  roots  soon  follow.  The  roots  are  gather- 
ing strength,  whilst  the  germ,  by  the  aid  of  the 
milky  fluid,  is  shooting  upwards  ;  and  when 
the  milk  is  exhausted,  the  roots  are  in  activity, 
and  are  collecting  nourishment  for  the  plant 
from  the  soil  itKelt'.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
weaning  of  the  young  of  animals,  which  are  not 
abandoned  by  the  mother  till  they  can  provide 
for  themselves  ;  but  the  can  of  natiire  does  not 
end  here :  when  the  germ  lias  fairly  got  above 
the  surface,  and  become  a  plant,  a  set  of  upper 
roots  are  thrown  out,  clo.se  to  the  surface  of  the 

ground,  which  search  all  the  superficial  parts  of,     *  m,   p^..,     .    l      v.    i:«  if.-., 

?u  I       •»!,    ..  »•     !  L  *^       J  ™r.  reatherstonhaufh  H  F^ssar  on  ihe  PrinciDles  and 

the  sod  with    the    same   activity  as  the  under 'Practice  of  Rural  Economy.  "e  j^ruicipi«  ana 


drill-system  in  grain  may  be  probably  per 
ceived  in  this  explanation  ;  for,  in  broad-cast 
sowing,  the  seeds  lay  very  near  to  the  surface, 
and  in  this  situation  it  is  not  only  more  exposed 
to  accidents  arising  from  bird.s,  insects,  and  the 
weather,  but  the  two  sets  of  roots  are  necessa- 
rily crowded  together,  so  as  almost  lo  become 
indistinct ;  the  plant  is  less  firm,  and  has  fewer 
purveyors  collecting  food  for  it.'* 

Dr.  Deaiie  observed,  that  *  wheat  that  is 
90vved  in  autumn,  a  clover-ley  •■xcepted,  should, 
instead  of  harrowing,  be  covered  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  and  the  surface  left  rough.  It  will  be 
less  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  frost  in 
winter,  and  less  injured  by  drying  winds  in  the 
following  spring.  'I'he  furrows  should  be  left 
without  harrowini;  ;  for  the  more  uneven  the 
ground  is,  the  more  the  soil  will  be  pulverized 
and  mellowed  by  the  frost.'  But  if  the  crop 
wliicli  succeeds  the  wheat  crop  should  require 
a  smooth  bottom,  the  land  after  sowing  must 
be  harrowed  and  should  be  rolled.  Some  hus-l 
bandmen  advise,  when  wheat  is  sown  on  ai 
clover-ley,  to  plough  in  clover  with  a  deep  fur-! 
row,  then  plough  in  the  ipeed  wheat  with  a  I 
shallow  furrow,  and  if  the  next  crop  in  the  ro-| 
tation  requires  a  level  bottom,  it  will  be  neces-l 
sary  to  harrow  and  roll  the  field  as  smooth  asj 
possible,  after  having  ploughed  in  the  seed. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  witlil 
regard  to  th«  kind,  quality,  ind  preparation  of j 
seed  wheat.  There  are  many  Varieties  of  wheat,' 
but  winter  wheat,  in  the  United  States,  is  gene- 1 
rally  distinguished  by  only  two  appellations,! 
red  wheat  and  white  wheat,  of  which  the  latter 
is  held  in  highest  estimation. 

In  preparing  your  seed  wheat,  the  first  thing  j 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  clear  it  perfectly  from 
every  injurious  foreign  substance.     '  One  error 
here   may  mar  our  whole  system,  and  render 
our  skill   productive  of  as  much  evil  as   good. 
On  poor  and  worn-out  land,  the  evil  of  sowing 
a  mixture  of  impure  seed  with  grain  or  grass 
Seed  would  be  great — but  where  the  ground  is 
in   high  order,  the  crop  is  more  injured  ;  the 
noxious  plants  take  firmer  hold,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  be  eradicated.'     Indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  a  farmer  to  pick  over  his  seed  wheat 
by  single  handfuls,  and  make   a  riddle  of  his 
fingers,  than  to  sow  cockle,  darnel,  tares,  wild 
(urnip  seeds,  and   other  vegetable  nuisances, 
which  are  as  intrusive  as  unwelcome,  as  tena- 
cious of  life  as  they  are  unworthy  of  existence. 
The  first   preparation  therefore  should  be  to 
serpen,  winnow,  and  riddle  the  grain  till  per- 
fectly freed  from  these  and  other  improper  iu-i 
gredienis.     When  this  is   thoroughly   accom-| 
piished,  washing  and  sleeping,  for  the  purpose! 
of  preventing  sraut,  should  meet  attention.  The] 
first    step   in   the   processes    to    be    instituted! 
against  smut,  as   recommended    by  Sir  John, 
Sinclair,  is   '  to    run    the    grain  very  gently] 
through  a  riddle,  when  not  only  the  smut  balls,! 
by  t  the  imperfectgrains.and  the  seeds  of  weeds,! 
will  float,  and  may  be  skimmed  ofTat  pleasure.'! 
The    same  author  enumerates   as  modes  by! 
which  smut  may  be  prevented,  1.  The  use  ofi 
pure   cold  water  and  lime.     2.  Boiling  water' 
and  lime.     3.  Water  imp-egnated  with  salt.    4. 
Urine  pickle.    5.  Ley  of  wood  ashes.    6.  A 
solution  of  arsenic.     7.  A  solution  of  blue  vi- 


triol. It  seems  that  almost  any  acrid,  corrosive, 
or  poisonous'  application,  will  secure  a  clean 
crop,  if  properly  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  sowed  fourteen  beds  with 
the  same  wheat  seed,  which  was  black  with 
smut.  The  first  bed  was  sown  with  this  wheat 
without  washing,  and  had  377  smutty  kernels. 
A  bed  sowed  with  seed,  washed  in  clean  water, 
produced  3*25  smutty  kernels  ;  washed  in  lime 
water,  43  ditto  ;  washed  in  a  ley  of  wood 
ashes,  31  ditto  ;  washed  in  arsenic  and  salt 
mixture,  28  ditto ;  steeped  in  lime-water  four 
hours,  2  ditto ;  steeped  in  ley  four  hours,  3 
ditto ;  steeped  in  arsenic  four  hours,  1  do. 
Again,  that  which  was  steeped  in  ley,  as  before 
mentioned,  twelve  hours,  had  none;  and  that 
which  was  steeped  in  the  same  kind  of  ley 
twenty.four  hours,  had  none  ;  that  also  which 
was  steeped  twenty.four  in  lime  water,  had 
none  ;  that  steeped  in  arsenic  twenty-four 
hours,  had  5. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-England  Farm- 
er, (who  is,  we  believe,  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific agriculturist,  and  whose  statements  are 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence,)  With  the  signa- 
ture '*  Berkshire,"  in  giving  directions  for  pre- 
paring seed-wheat,  observes,  •  the  only  success- 
ful course  is  to  prepare  the  seed  about  ten  days 
before  sowing  time.  This  is  done  by  selecting 
clean  and  plump  seed,  passing  it  through  water 
in  a  tub,  about  half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  and  wash- 
ing it,  and  skimming  off  the  matter  that  floats  ; 
then  empty  it  into  a  basket  to  drain,  then  lay  it 
on  a  clean  floor  and  rake  in  two  quarts  of  slacked 
lime  and  one  quart  of  plaster  to  the  bushel ;  and 
if  too  dry,  sprinkle  on  water  and  continue  to  stir 
it  until  all  is  covered  with  the  lime  and  plaster. 
In  this  way  you  may  proceed  until  you  have 
prepared  your  whole  seed.  Let  it  remain  in  a 
heap  one  day,  then  spread  it  and  move  it  daily, 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry  ;  it  is  then  fit  to 
sow,  and  you  may  sow  it  i'f  the  land  should 
happen  to  be  quite  wet.' 

We  shall  now  s]>eak  of  the  liability  of  wheat 
to  become  winter  killed.  The  author  of  Letters 
of  Agricola  states,  as  an  objection  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat  in  Nova  Scotia,  '  its  liability  to 
be  thrown  out  in  the  spring,  and  thu8«ubjectiiig 
the  farmer  to  serioi>e  inconveniences,  and  often 
disappointment  of  a  crop.  Grasses  are  not 
exempt  from  the  same  hazard  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  the  year  are  thus  blasted  by  a  cause,  which, 
in  many  cases,  will  admit  of  remedy — in  all,  of 
alleviation.  I  am  not  sure,  but  sowing  the 
wheat  seed  under  furrow,  at  least  four  or  five 
inches  deep  in  September,  in  order  that  it  may 
extend  its  roots  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil 
belbre  the  approach  of  winter,  and  rolhng  it  in 
the  spring  with  the  box  heavily  loaded,  would 
obviate  the  evils  of  our  climate,  and  enable  us  to 
cultivate  that  grain  according  to  the  improved 
modes  of  England.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
even  there,  about  sixty  years  ago,  winter  wheat 
was  not  of  general  cultivation,  and  the  heaving 
of  the  soil  was  accounted  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
its  success.  In  Scotland,  too,  during  the  same 
period,  spring  wheat  almost  universally  pre- 
vailed  ;  and  her  northern  and  bleak  position 
was  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  change  to 
the  better,  and  utterly  unfriendly  to  autumnal 
semination.  The  zeal  and  industry  of  British 
farmers,  combined  with  their  skill,  have  baffled 
all  these  gloomy  predictions,  and  taught  us  r.t 
once  to  copy  the  examples  of  our  sires,  and  not 
to  despair  in  the  race  of  improvement.' 

A  method,  according  to  the  same  author, 
made  use  of  in  Norfolk,  England,  to  guard 
wheat  against  the  changes  and  inclemency  of 
winter  and  spring,  is  to  adopt  the  following  ro. 
tation.  '  Afier  a  turnip  crop,  they  sow  barley 
the  second  year  with  clover  seeds  ;  the  third 
year  they  cut  hay,  and  plough  down  the  ley, 
and  sow  their  wiiuer  wheat  on  the  matted  sod. 
The  roots  of  the  grass  bind  the  soil,  and  prevent 
it  from  heaving,  which  is  much  akin  to  the 
same  effect  produced  by  the  tangled  and  bound 
surface  of  our  new  and  cleared  lands.'  This 
fact  may  suggest  another  inducement  lo  sow 
wheat  next  in  rotation  after  clover,  as  has  been 
recommended. 
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It  18  well  knuwn  ihat  our  lands,  where  the* 
soil  is  at  all  suitable,  will  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat  when  tirst  cleared  from  their  native 

?;rowth  of  wood ;  but  after  having  been  tilled 
or  some  years,  they  generally  yield  wheat  with 
difficulty,  and  it  is  often  found  impossible  to 
raise  it  by  any  of  the  modes  commonly  adopted 
for  wheat  culture.  In  most  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  the  farmers  scarcely  ever  attempt 
to  raise  wheat,  and  still  more  rarely  succeed 
when  they  do  attempt  it.  Yet,  we  believe 
wheat  was  a  common  and  profitable  crop  in 
those  places  in  the  early  period  of  their  settle- 
ment. In  process  of  time,  however,  the  land 
became  exhausted  of  its  wheat-bearing  faculty, 
and  our  farmers  were  forced  nearly  to  forego 
its  cultivation.  The  same  variations  and  ap- 
pearances have  likewise  been  observed  in  Eu- 
rope.  Wheat  countries,  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion, have  become  almost  incapable  of  yielding 
.  wheat.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  this  partial 
barrenness,  this  falling  off,  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular plants,  was  alike  involved  in  obscurity, 
till  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry  threw 
light  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
texture  of  every  soil  is  defective  unless  there  is 
a  mixture  of  three  kinds  of  earth,  viz.,  clay 
sand,  and  lime — and  that  lime,  in  some  of  its 
combinations,  exists. in  wheat,  both  in  the 
straw  and  kernel.  In  some  soils,  fertile  in 
other  respects,  lime  may  either  have  no  exist- 
ence, or  be  found  in  very  minute  portions,  and 
be  soon  exhausted.  If  lime  be  a  necessary 
constituent  of  wheat,  and  is  not  in  the  soil  where 
vre  attempt  to  raise  wheat,  it  must  be  supplied 
by  art,  or  wheat  will  not  grow.  Or  if  native  lime 
exists  in  the  soil,  in  small  quantities,  i\ie  land 
may  bear  wheat  till  the  lime  is  exhausted,  and 
then  become  incapable  of  producing  that  plant, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  lime,  marie,  pulverized 
bones,  or  some  other  calcareous  substance,  is 
wide'd.  Mr.  Young  says,  (Letters  of  Agricola, 
p.  299,)  '  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  the 
plentiful  use  of  lime  has  been  adopted,  lands  in 
Europe  will  produce  wheat  which  otherwise 

•  were  incapable  of  bearing,'  and  quotes  several 
instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Dr.  Ander. 
son  likewise  gives  an  account  of  a  field,  which 
had  a  top-dressing  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wheat,  but  the  lime,  Iw  accident,  was 
not  applied  to  a  small  patch  of^the  field,  and  in 

.  that  patch  there  was  no  crop,  while  every  part 
of  the  field  to  which  the  lime  was  applied  pro- 

•  daced  wheat  luxuriantly.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  many  more  instances  to  prove  that  lime, 
in  Great  Britain,  is  considered  not  only  useful, 
but  indispensable  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
A  British  farmer,  we  believe,  rarely  undertakes 
to  raise  wheat  without  the  use  of  lime,  and  an 
American  farmer  as  rarely  undertakes  to  raise 
it  with  the  use  of  that  substance  for  manure. 

If  the  foregoing  premises  are  correct,  it 
■would  seem  not  impossible,  and  indeed  scarcely 
improbable,  that  by  the  judicious  use  of  lime,  or 
other  calcareous  substances,  wheat  may  be  as 
well  raised  in  New  England  as  in  the  Western 
States.  The  subject  is  certainly  of  very  great 
importance,  and  deserves  repestted  experiments. 

The  remedies  against  rust,  or  mildew,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Cultivating  hardy  sorts  of  wheat. 
(    2.  Early  sowing.  ^ 

J    3.  Raising  early  varieties. 

4.  Thick  sowing. 

5.  Changes  of  seed. 

6.  Consolidating  the  soil.  . 

■  I  7.  Using  saline  mahureg. 

8.  Improving  the  course  ofcrops  ;  and 

9.  Extirpating  all  plants  that  are  receptacles 
of  rnet. 

10.  Protecting  the  wheat  plants  by  rye,  tares, 

■  and  other  crops.  The  above  remedies  are  en- 
larged  upon  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  "  The  Code 
of  Agriculture,"  but  his  observations  are  too 
voluminous  to  quote  at  large  in  this  place. 

[The  Complete  Farmer.] 


The  ofHcial  report  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
6ity  of  Augusta,  Geo.  was  only  nine  for  the  mpbtb 
ending  the  31at  of  July.  i.-. 

!^  '"    •         ■     '  ■ 
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Prjctical  Hints  to  Emigrants  on  the  Clear ing\}{\w  lo^ts  r<)»,  or  (ry  ti>  burn  them   in   (heir 
of  Lands.     By  Wm.   Rkkd.     [From   tlK'^l places,  as  I  have  seen  German  colonists  do. 


London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents,  some 
time  back,  recommended  circular  saws  for 
cutting  timber  or  trees  down,  the  saws  to  be 
about  four  feet  in  diameter !  You  published 
also  an  account  of  some  machines  for  hori- 
zontal  cutting,  patronised  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  Now,  sir,  I  have  some 
circular  saws  of  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  these  are  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  We 
make  no  use  of  them,  however,  having  no 
power  to  ppare  for  driving  them.  They 
were  made  in  London,  and  cost  more  tiian 
ten  guineas  each,  which,  considering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  them,  and  that  many  are 
spoiled  through  cracks  or  flaw.s  in  the  harden  j 
ing,  was  not  dear ;  but  as  for  saws  of  four 
feet  diameter,  it  is  not  hkely  they  could  be 
made,  or  used  when  made,  as  even  sixteen- 
inch  saws  soon  heat  and  buckle.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  these  difficulties  were  got  over, 
how  can  poor  colonists,  some  with  not  £b 
in  their  pocket,  be  expected  to  lay  out  ten 
guineas,  or  more,  for  sawing  machines  ? 
People,  with  guineas  to  spare,  go  not  abroad 
t«  fell  woods.  The  men  that  do  go  are  the 
poor  and  needy,  who,  if  they  would  thrive, 
must  work  hard,  and  not  stand  upon  trifles. 
There  must  be  no  staying  for  this  or  that : 
they  must  make  the  best  shift  they  can  with 
what  comes  readiest  to  their  hands.  To  il- 
lustrate what  I  have  said  about  circular 
saws,  take  the  following  example  :  When,  in 
1803,  the  Golden  lane  subscription  brewery 
was  set  on  foot,  an  old  shopmate  of  mine,  of 
the  name  of  Green,  was  employed  there  as 
millwright.  Having  occasion  for  gome  thin 
deals,  but  none  being  at  hand,  he  (iiought, 
as  he  had  a  two-feet  circular  saw  running, 
and  plenty  of  three-inch  deals,  that  if  tiiey 
put  two  cuts  through  one  of  these  thrce-inch 
deals,  they  would  have  what  was  wanted. 
Accordingly,  he  .and  another  man  set  the  saw 
to  work,  laying  on  uli  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine, which  was  one  of  twelve  or  si.xteen 
horse  power;  but  they  found  that  if  thevj 
pushed  the  deal  ever  so  little  too  fast,  iij 
completely  stopped   the    engine.     Now,    if 

cutting  a  three-inch  deal  with  11  two-feet  saw  j, 

stops  a  twelve    horse   engine,   how  will  twol  not  come  to  the  surface  ;  below  three  feet,  they  j 
poor  men    work   a  four-feet   circular  saw  ?  | never  vegetated.     SeAreral  were  buried  m  a  gar- 
den at  3^  feet,  and  after  two  years  were  found  I 
without  any  germination,  but  with  their  origi-| 
nal   freshness,  firmness,  and  proper   taste. 
[Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  Fr.  1829.]   ^^^^ 


Wlien  time  admits,  the  following  very  sim- 
ph;  mode  of  extraction  may  be  adopted. 
After  removing  the  earth  from  around  the 
main  stump,  and  cutting  the  principal  branch- 
ing roots  quite  through,  take  a  long  slender 
tree,  like  a  scaHbidiiig  pole,  such  as  two 
persons  can  lifl.  as  a  lever  ;  hang  two  strong 
hooks  with  a  bit  of  chain  cable,  from  the 
short  end  of  this  lever  :  attach  these  hooks 
to  the  under  end  of  the  stump  ;  place  an 
upright  .support  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
stump,  to  snrve  as  a  fulcrum,  (all  as  repre- 
sented in  the  prefixed  rough  sketch,)  and 
then  pull  away  at  the  lever  with  all  your 
might.  This  will  be  found  a  far  more  sim- 
ple method  than  any  of  the  expensive  ones 
recommended  by  the  Highland  Society,  or 
others,  and,  I  doubt  not,  equally  efficient.  It 
would  be  as  well,  however,  to  consider  be- 
fore  cutting  some  trees  down,  whether  the 
tree  itself  might  not  be  made  a  lever  of  to 
extract  the  roots.  Fir  trees,  and  several 
jothers,  project  their  roots  but  a  little  way 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  by 
digging  a  little  round  the  roots,  and  cutting 
through  the  large  fibres,  many  might  be 
pulled  down  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to 
the  top. 

I  hope  some  of  your  more  able  corres- 
pondents will  pursue  the  subject ;  for  when 
the  poor  cmigrurit  is  fur  away  from  help, 
things  do  not  always  turn  up  so  pleasantly  as 
they  did  with  that  prince  oi  colonists,  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  _^ 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ; 

W.H.  Rf.eDv 

Peter hoffPaper-Mill,  near  S<t.  Peteraburgh,  Jan|1834 

New  Cement. — The  late  conquest  of  Algiers 
by  the  French  has  made  known  a  cement  used 
ill  the  public  works  of  that  city.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  ashes,  three  of  clay,  and 
one  of  sand.  This  composition,  called  by  the 
Moors  Fabbi.  beinij  again  mixed  with  oil,  re- 
sists the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  better 
than  marble  itself.— [Beija  Flor.] 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  planted  at  one  foot  deep 
produced  shoots  at  the  end  of  the   spring  ;  at  j 
two  feet,  not  till  the  middle  of  the  summer ;  at 
three  feet,  their  roots  were  very  short,  and  did 


No,  my  emigrant  friends,  if  you  have  the 
means  of  taking  out  a  few  tools  with  you. 
let  them  be  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  sort, 
such  as  a  good  axe,  a  hand-saw,  a  cross-cut 
saw,  (for  if  two  men  or  families  unite,  they 
may  cross-cut  a  tree  down  in  less  time  than 
by  chopping,)  a  spade,  with  pick-axc  and 
crow-bar,  gimblets,     nails,    two    or    three 

augers,  mortice  chisels,  &c.  not  forgetting 
that  most  useful  of  ail  tools,  a  grind-stone, 
and  two  or  three  triangular  files  {vulgo,  three- 
yquare,)  for  sharpening  your  saws,  or  thev 
will  soon  be  as  useless  as  a  gun  without  a 
lock  or  flint.  No  time  the  first  year  to  grub 
up  roots  ;  enough  to  do  to  raise,  with  spade 
labor,  a  crop  of  pdtatoes,  corn,  &c.     Let 


Vegkt.vble  Food  from  a  Given  Sp.vce.- 
Humboldt  calculates  that  1000  square  feet  of  ba- 
nana  'lants  will  produce  4(K)0  lbs.  of  hutntivi 
fruit;  while  the  same  space  would  only  grow 
33  lbs.  of  wheat  and  99  lbs.  of  potatoes. 


Venomous  Animals.— It  is  a  curious  distinct 
tion  of  those  animals,  which  has  been  latelj 
made,  that  all  the  specicsof  serpents  of  whic^ 
the  voung  are  hatched  within  the  mothei 
liand  which' are  therefore  born  alive,  are  venc 
nious.  This  seems  to  be  more  certain  lha< 
the  converse  of  the  rule,  that  all  oviparoi 
serpents  are  not  injurious.  _ 
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[From  the  N.  Y.  Mirror.] 
OBSEllVATIONS  OS  THK  AVON  MINERAL  WATERS. 
Bif  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 
The  experiments  and  observations  which  hare 
been  made  at  different  periods  by  various  writers  on 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  United  States,  if  properly 
grouped  together,  would  constitute  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility.  This  strvice  has  indeed  been  per- 
formed, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Phi- 
ladelpffia.  and  a  large  amount  of  intormation  on  this 
interesting  subject,  which  was  scattered  through  nu- 
merous volumes,  may  be  found  in  his  work  on  Baths 
and  Mineral  Waters. 

Among  the  earlieet  papers  which  hare  appeared 
of  this  nature,  may  be   mentioned  an  Analysis  of  the 
chalybeate    waters  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
late  Dr.  John  DeJNormsndie,  ot  thut  place,  and  prin- 
ted in  the    first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  investigations 
of  this  learucd  physician,  thbugh  wanting  in  the  phi 
losophy  of  modern   chemistry,  were  such  as  to  awa- 
kea  much  public  attention  to  the  Bristol  waters  ;  and 
some  sixty  years  ago  they  were  deemed  to  possess 
properties  dnalogoua  to  those  of  Bath  and  Spa  :  they 
>vere  at  that  time  largely  employed  for  their  curative 
powers,  but  have  latterly  fallen  into  disuse.     So  ear- 
ly as  about  1789,  Dr.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  institu 
ted  his  series  of  experiments  on  the  waters  of  Sarato- 
ga Springs,  and   subsequently  added  many  pertinent 
observations   on  their  medicinal   qualities.     I'hese 
waters,  with  those  adjacent,  at  Ballsion,  are  now  so 
universally  known  to  both  hemispheres, ||  and  so  ex- 
tensively had   recourse  to,  that  little  more  need  be 
aaid  in  this  place  than  to  recommend  the  reader,  fur 
the  fullest  details  of  chemical  analysis  and  of  practi- 
cal nature,  to  the  recent  work  of  Dr.   Steele.     So 
ample  has  been  the  experience  of  different  medical 
observers  concerning  the  active  properties  ef  these 
waters  in   various  disorders,  that  the  principles  for 
their  exhibition  formerly  ureed  with  such    earnest 
ness,  seem  at   the  present  day  the   less  requisite. — 
Yet  caution  against  the  popular  error  of  indulging  in 
their  use  to   excess,  must  still  be  enforced,  as  the 
soundest  principles  of  art  are  often  set  at  naught  by 
the    preposterous    indulgence,    which    some    allow 
themselves,  whsn  they  resort  to  the  springs.     These 
waters  are   designated  acidulous  saline  thalyheates. 
The  Schugl's  Hills,  or  Schoolei/s  Mountain  water, 
deserves  also  to  be  here  noticed.    The  water  of  this 
mineral  spring  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
^Borigines,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  them  as 
■  remarkable  remedy,  which  they  concealed  from 
iho  whites.  Be  this  as  it  may  :  theSchooley'a  Moun- 
tain water  is  situated  in  Washington  township,  nine, 
teen  miles  north-west  of  Morrislown,  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York.   The  chemical  analysis 
of  it  made  by  Professor  Macneven,  my  late  colleague 
in  Rutgers  Medical  college,  furnishes  an  admirable 
specimen  of  this  species  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion ;    and  were    the  products    of  other  salubrious 
medicinal  springs,  within  the  United  States,  examin- 
ed with  a  like  minuteness  and  accuracy,  we  should 
have  little   cause  to  lament  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  class  ot  products  with  which  our 
country  is  so  largely  enriched.     1  may  be  pardoned 
for  dwelling  for  a  moment    longer   on   this  water. 
Schooley's  Mountain,  by  geometrical  measurement, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be   more  than  fiOO  feet  in 
height,    above    its  ipimedia'c  base.      Dr.    Mitchill 
calculates,  by  approximation  on  the  falls  of  water 
at  different  mill  dams  along  the    hurrying    channel 
of  the  Musconetchunk  to  its  junction  with  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  descent  thence  to  Tienton,  that 
the  base  itself  is  five  hundred  leel  more  above  tide 
water.* 

This  mineral  spring  issues  from  the  perpendicular 
side  of  a  steep  rock,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  a  brook  that  gurgles  over  a  rocky  boc 
torn,  within  a  few  paces  of  it.  The  spring  discharges 
a  gallon  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  "the 
quanii^'  IS  not  observed  to  vary  under  any  change  ol 
season  or  weather.  Its  temperature,  at  its  issue 
from  the  rock,  was  found  to  be  5:2  degrees  of  I'ah. 
renheit.  The  bare  taste  and  appcaraiice  siiow  ii)ai 
It  18  a  chalybeate  :  and  it  is  strongly  chiiractcrized 
by  the  paculiarastringency  and  savnur  of  ferruginous 
impregnations.  The  iron  is  cisily  separated  iVom 
the  mineral  water  :  its  carbonic  acid  is  altogether  in 
a  State  of  combination,  and  hence  it  never  occasions 
ifajulcnce,  while  it  proves  a  corroborant  to  feeble 


digestive  powers.  Hence  it  is  recommended  in  many 
chronic  diseases  and  general  debility,  and  especially 
in  calculus  and  affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 
In  an  instructive  case  which  Dr.  Macneven  has  re- 
corded, the  patient  took  froiu  fifteen  to  twenty  half 
pint  tumblers  a  day,  with  most  decided  benefit;  and  he 
informs  me.  that  other  examples  of  its  salutary  ac- 
tion in  other  disorders  have  come  within  his  know, 
ledge  and  observation. 

The  following  arc  the  results  of  Dr.  Macneveu's 
analysis  : 

Vegetable  extract,  92  ;  muriate  of  soda,  43  ;  mu- 
riate of  lime,  2.40  ;  muriate  of  magnesia,  50  ;  car- 
bonate of  lime,  7.90;  sulphate  of  lime,  65;  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  40  ;  silex,  80;  carbonate  oxide  of 


iron,  2;   loss,  41  =  16  50.t 

The  White  Sulphur  springs  of  Virginia  have  long 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  are  resorted 
to  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly,  by  numerous  in. 
Vdlids,  suffering  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  or. 
gans,  chronic  afl'octions  of  the  liver,  the  sequela;  of 
protracted  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  the  de- 
rangements induced  by  the  preposterous  use  of  mer- 
curials,  cutaneous  disease's,  certain  female  com- 
plaints, &c.  &.C.  Where  these  various  disorders 
are  unconnected  with  mflammatory  symptoms,  they 
are  pronounced  to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  So 
far  as  my  acquaintance  with  these  waters  extends,  it 
coincides  with  '.hat  of  the  most  favorable  opinion  given 
in  their  behalf.  Their  action  on  the  skin  is  of  singular 
efficacy  and  importance.  They  are  somewhat  more 
exciting  than  ordinary  .i.iiine  sulphureous  water. — 
The  reproach,  long  ago  made,  still  holds  just,  tha' 
they  have  not  received  the  attention  they  merit,  as 
objects  of  rigid  chemical  investigation.  Dr.  Bell's 
work,  already  referred  to,  contains  the  best  exposi- 
tion I  have  seen  of  their  composition  and  remedial 
qualities.  A  Virginian  is  to  be  excused  in  lauding, 
in  no  common  phrase,  the  white  sulphur  springs  ;  the 
facts  in  fhe  case  warrant  it  ;  and  moreover,  in  so 
doing,  he  only  follows  hia  political  apostle,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson.} 

Kentucky  boasts  of  numerous  mineral  springs  of 
a  sulphureous  class.  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  con- 
siders those  of  the  Big  Bone  Spring,  or  Salines,  and 
the  Olympian  Springs,  at  the  most  noted.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  Big  bone  Spring,  he  alTirms,  contains  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  large  quantities;  and  holds  in 
solution  the  muriates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  the  sul. 
phates  of  soda  or  of  magnesia.  The  disorders  to 
which  Dr.  Drake  thinks  it  more  peculiarly  adapted, 
arc  the  torpor,  obstruction  or  chronic  inflammation 
produced  by  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  in  short,  any  of  the  viscera,  and  which 
have  continued  so  long  that  the  constitution  is  ex- 
hausted. In  these  cases,  experience  has  shown  them 
to  possess  all  the  efficacy  that  could  be  expected  in 
any  mineral  waters.  From  a  pint  to  a  gallon  may  be 
taken,  accordmg  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
its  sensible  effects  on  the  system.  The  quantity 
drank  at  first  stiould  be  small,  especially  by  those  of 
rcduecd  habits.  These  waters  do  not  increase  the 
pulse,  but  their  sensible  rflocts  on  the  alimentary  sys- 
tem, kidneys,  and  skin,  are  great.  I'he  action  ul  the 
former  is  very  miiclj  increased,  and  Cite  hitler  is  fre- 
quently affected  in  a  few  days  with  a  violent  itching, 
and  an  eruption  of  p.niplt-.-<  or  pustules,  which  arc 
now  and  then  connected  with  large  biles. 

With  these  cursory  re-marks  on  some  of  liie  mine- 
ral watcr.'^  of  tl)c  United  States,  we  may  be  the  bet- 
ler  enabled  to  estimate  the  composition  and  peculiar 
properties  of  the  Snip,'4ur  Springn  of  Avon.  Had 
the  work  of  Dr.  Beli'^  iiu-luded  any  account  of  these 
wafers,  I  would  iiave  lorborne  to  offer  the  present 
imperfect  observations  on  tiie  subject;  t!ic  more  so, 
as  1  am  still  engage. 1  in  a  series  of  chemical  inqui. 
[ries,  to  d*iterrnine  more  precisely  their  respective 
lingredients,  assisted  by  my  Irieiul,  Dr.  Ellet,  ilie  laie 
professor  ofchemistry  in  Columbia  College. 

The  Avon  springs  are  .situated  in  Livingston  coun. 
ty,  within  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Avon.  The  vi!- 
lage  is  on  the  bank  of  t!ie  Genesee  river,  and  is 
passed  ihroutrh  by  the  great  western  road  from  Al. 
bauy  to  Buffalo.  The  soil  in  its  vicinity  is  of  the 
richest  and  nm.-^^t  productive  quality,  yielding  the 
cultivator  a  full  reward  for  his  labor;  iliat  of  the 
fiats,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  consists  entirely 
of  alluvial  depo-sit,  while  the  table-land  presents  all 
the  varieties  of  calcareous  and   argillaceous  mould. 


The  sensibities  of  the  valetudinarian  may  here 
cherish  to  satiety  the  beauties  of  Avon  scenery,  and 
the  botanist  find  the  richest  materials  for  enlarging 
his  herbarium. 

The  Avon  springs  seem  to  have  been  partially 
known  to  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  who,  anlU 
within  a  few  years,  inhabited  a  village  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  which  they  called  Canawa- 
gua.  The  far-famed  chief,  Red  Jacket,  enumerated 
them  among  his  remedial  no^asures  for  the  euro  of' 
disorders  of  the  akin;  and  wasting  disorders,  as 
they  were  termed,  were  supposed  capable  of  being 
removed  by  their  use,  even  applied  externally.* — 
They  may  now  justly  be  deemed  conspicuous  among 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York. — 
They  at  present  comprise  two  springs,  within  about 
forty.two  rods  of  each  other,  and  are  somewhat  less 
han  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Genesee  river ; 
they  issue  from  the  foot  or  base  of  the  highlands  that 
border  its  low  grounds.  They  are  denominated  the 
lower  and  upper  springs  ;  while  the  former  has  been 
for  several  years  known,  the  latter  is  but  recently, 
and  is  preferred  by  some.  I  first  became  personai- 
y  acquainted  with  them  in  the  summer  of  182T, 
when  they  were  frequented  by  a  number  of  infirm 
visiters,  and  renewed  my  visit  to  them  in  1829,  with 
increased  confidence  in  their  powers.  Professor 
Hadlcy  has  lafely  published  an  analysis  of  the  upper 
spring,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy.  According  lo  his  analysis,  one 
gallon  of  the  water  contains  carbonic  acid,  5.6  cu. 
bic  inches;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  tweUe  cu- 
bic inches;  carbonate  of  lime,  eight  grains;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  eighty.four  grains;  sulphate  of  mag. 
nesia,  ten  grains;  muriate  of  soda,  18.4  grains;  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sixteen  grains  ;  and  a  small  quantity 
of  other  matter.  Accoiding  to  Dr.  Salisbury,  a  re- 
sident  at  Avon,  the  weight  of  the  constituents  of  the 
water  of  the  lower  spring  are  as  follows :  arranged 
so  as  to  form  compounds  exisiing  in  the  water,  and 
calculated  for  ten  thousand  parts  by  weight,  are 


II  See  Hosack's  Essays -t—Dyckman,  Edinburgh 
D.spensatory. 

*  Bruce's  Mincralogical.Tournnl.  +  Transactions 
of  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York, 
vol.  1.  I  See  Notes  on  Virginia.  &  S««(  Bell  on 
Bathi  and  Mineral  Waters,  p.  436-7, 


t  See  Gairdncroii  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs. 
Very  generally  associan-d  with  iodine,  says  Dr. 
Gairdiicr,  is  the  congenerate  subi^tince,  liroininc. — 
Baiard  first  discovered  i:  in  sea-watrir,  and  siibst- 
qucntly  it  has  been  detected  in  .<^cvcral  saline 
springs  ;  it  exists  almost  always  as  a  hydro-bromate 
of  magnesia. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
United  to  carbonic  acid 

Chloride  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 


By  volume  of  10,000  are 
Hydro-sulphuric  acid 
Nitrogen      ... 
Oxygen        ... 


a02 
1.70 


I.- 


-6.72 
1.44 
9.83 
8.49 
3.35 

28.83 

4S4 

2.35 
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Dr.  Salisbury  adds,  the  chlorine  assigned  to  cal. 
cium,  as  the  chloride  of  calcium,  is  often  found  in 
those  waters  which  contain  but  little  saline  matter. 
There  remains  00.6  of  sulphuric  acid,  apparently  in 
excess,  which  is  accounted  foi  by  the  difficulty  of 
separating,  accurately,  magnesia,  from  the  other 
salts.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  exceeds 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  necessary  to 
render  it  soluble  in  pure  water;  and  this  fact  affords 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  character  this  water 
exhibits  when  lested  by  colored  paper. 


*  Doubtless  this  term,  wasting  disorders,  included 
many  physical  infirmities,  whose  pathognomic  fea- 
lures  greatly  differed,  and  many  other  different  sorts 
of  pulmonary  disorganization.  Dr.  Ru>h  declares 
that  pulmonary  consumption  is  wholly  unknown  to 
the  North  American  ludians.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  in  countries  where  fever  and  agues  prevail, 
consump'ion  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  R6v.  Dr. 
Dwight  {Travels)  also  makes  this  observation  in  par- 
ticular reterence  lo  the  great  western  country  ;  and 
it  is  sufTicienily  proved  that  intermittent  fever  con- 
stitutes a  great  outlet  to  the  lives  of  our  aborigines. 
But  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Rush  is  not  tenable.  Hun- 
ler,  {Diseases  of  the  Indians,  New  York  Med.  and 
Fhy.  Journal,)  who  may  be  deemed  good  authority 
on  the  subject,  remarks,  that  pulmonary  consumption 
among  the  North  American  Indians  is  established 
by  too  many  familiar  facts.  The  celebrated  chief, 
Red  Jacket,  in  an  interview  I  had  with  hitn  at  his 
Reservation,  near  Buffalo,  in  September,  1823,  gave 
the  particulars  of  the  cases  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
of  his  relatives,  (including,  I  think,  ten  or  eleven  of 
his  own  clii!d.-en,)  who  had  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
suniption.  He  was  quite  descriptive  in  his  stale, 
rnciit,  and  seemed  sufficiently  qualified  to  make  a 
number  of  very  fair  distinciions  in  relation  to  fhe 
matter.  This  digresfiim  from  our  more  immediate 
subject  will  probably  be  excused,  on  account  of  the 
curious  character  of  the  factt  which  it  recordst . 
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The  rolume  of  water  discharged  from  ihia  spnng, 
Dr.  Salisbury  iunlier  reindrks,  is  the  same  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  does  not  appear 
to  depend  in  the  least  upon  atmospheric  influ- 
ence  ;  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  under  ex- 
iating  circumstances,  it  is  fifty-four  gallons  in  a 
minute.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  invariably 
forty.five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  specific  gravi'y, 
10.018.  As  it  issues  from  the  spring  it  is  very  limpid 
and  somewhat  sparkling. 

The  analysis  of  these  waters,  which  I  caused  to 
be  naade  about  two  years  ago,  did  nut  afiord  satis. 
factory  evidence  of  either  containing  iodine. — 
Nevertbelealb,  a  strong  probability  is,  that  both  iodine 
and  bromine  enter  into  their  constitution.  Dr.  Usher, 
of  New- York,  and  Dr.  Steele,  of  Saratoga,  have 
lately  found  iodine  in  the  congress  water  at  Saratoga ; 
Dr.  Steele  has  discovered  a  trace  of  bromine,  the 
hydro-bromiie  of  potash,  in  the  water  of  Hamilton 
•piing.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  exists  but  in 
the  smallest  quantity  in  the  waters  in  which  it  has, 
•8  yett  been  discovered  ;  and  that  in  waters  which 
have  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  analyzed,  it  has 
escaped  detection.  This  occurrence  took  place 
with  the  saline  springs  of  Sales,  in  Piedmont,  from 
which,  80  recently  as  in  1820,  M.  Angelina  pro- 
cured iodine.  There  are  good  reasons  to  suppose 
that  waters  so  amply  impregnated  with  sulphureous 
matter  as  those  of  Avon  springs,  may  contain  both 
iodine  and  bromine .f 

The  value  of  these  wateis  has,  within  the  last 
three  or  lour  years,  l<cen  justly  and  highiy  appreci 
ated,  and  induced  numerous  viiletudinarians  to  par- 
take oi  them.  They  may  be  tanked  among  the  most 
powerinl  and  remedial  waters  yet  made  known ;  but, 
like  other  active  medicinal  agents  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, they  are  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  in  cer  ain 
states  of  the  system  may  prove  seriously  detrimen. 
tal.  Possessing  active  emetic  and  c-athanic  proper- 
ties, particularly  the  waters  of  the  spring  lastdisco- 
v«red,it  is  requisite  that  caution  be  exercised  not  to  in. 
dalge  inthem  too  freely  at  first;  and  as  they  are  more  or 
lest  exciting,  they  also  deuiand  that  previous  to  com- 
mencing  their  use,  the  system  should,  in  many  cases 
■t  least,  be  first  relieved  by  the  employment  of  some 
efficient  cathartic.  This  precaution  is  of  saving  im 
poriance,  and  I  have  known  a  disregard  to  it  to  lead 
to  almost  entire  disappointment  in  anticipated  benefit 
for  many  weeks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  general 
powers  of  the  system  being  relieved  by  antipnlogis. 
tic  and  aperient  means,  the  waters  have  often  accom. 
plisbed  all  that  could  be  desired,  within  a  compara- 
tively abort  period.  As  in  the  administration  of  all 
sulphureous  waters,  so  also  those  of  Avon  should  be 
closely  watched,  and  their  use,  for  a  while,  suspend, 
ed,  when  febrile  irritation,  or  undue  local  determina- 
tions occur.  This  is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  ha- 
bits preternaturally  full,  or  when  local  influnimation 
exists:  where  a  congested  condition  of  the  viscera 
happens,  their  best  adjuvants  ai'e  mild  mercurials,  or 
saline  cathartics. 

In  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  arising  from 
torpor  of  the  primae  via;,  hepatic  obstructioni^,  and 
aiTections  of  the  glandular  system;  in  rheumatism 
and  gout,  and  in  many  of  the  most  formidable  of  cu- 
taneous affections,  in  tinea  capitis,  '.hese  waters  have 
secured  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  previously 
suffered  to  the  severest  degree  from  these  maladies. 
In  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  their  utility 
as  a  wash  is  abundantly  manifest:  while  the  invalid 
uses  them  internally,  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
recourse  to  them  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
on  alternate  days,  in  the  form  of  a  warm  baih,  the 
temperature  of  which  may  vary  from  96  to  9S  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

By  many  who  have  profited  largely  from  the  use 
of  Avon  waters,  in  chronic  aiTections,  their  employ- 
ment, by  means  of  bathing,  has  been  urged  empha- 
tically, as  superior  to  any  other  niethpd  of  using 
them.  If  it  be  thought  that,  like  some  sulphureous 
waters,  they,  by  their  long-continued  action,  greatly 
diminish  strength,  this  objection  loses  its  validity 
when  we  limit  their  use  to  the  form  of  biihing.  But, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  Avon  waters,  1  have  never 
been  apprised  of  an  example,  that  could  be  fairly 
cited,  of  their  debilitating  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary,  under  circum8:ances  the  most  discouraging, 
they  have  demonstrated  their  renovating  capacity.  In 
venous  plethora,  and  in  chronic  congestion,  when 
the  couatitutional  powers  are  much  impaired,  to  the 
relief  obtained  by  mild  aperients,  the  warm  sulphur 
bath  cannot  but  prove  an  admirable  auxiliary.  Few 
chrooie  diseases  are  combated,  even  by  the  most 
dexterous,  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  health. 
fol  change  ;  yet  these  waters  claim  properties  which 
inspire  us  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  severest 
and  naoit  obatioate  forms  of  disordered  action,  such, 


for  example,  as  involve  a  disturbed  circulation,  as  oc- 
curs in  angina  pectoris,    and  in   hypertrophy  of  the 


They  thus  constitute  an  effective  alterative  ;  and  in- 
asmuch   as  their   tonic  properties  are   the  results  of 
heart,  may  b^  steadily  and  gradually  subdued  by  their!  their  general  influence  on  all  the  e'nunctories  of  the 
salutary  operation.  body,  Particularly  those  of  ihe  cuta/ieous  and  urinary 

Corpulence,  which  is  not  only  a  disease  in  itself,;  functions,  they  claim  tr  themselves  qualities  which 
but  is  often  the  precursor  of  other  disorders,  may,  are  deniea  to  the  enure  class  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
from  the  remarkable  action  which  the  Avon  waters  strictly  so  called,  and  the  mischief  invariably  itdu- 
indiice,  have  its  morbid  fulness  diminished,  the  evils'  ced  by  these  las^i-named  articles,  wherever  local  con. 


inseparable  from  obesity  gradually  obviated,  the  inus-' 
cular  system  strengthened,  r>.nd  health,  and  a  becora- 
°ng  symmetry,  restored.  I  here  mention  these  wa-' 
ters  for  their  depurativc  effects,  as  only  one  of  the, 
means  calcukted  to  carry  off  a  super-secrelion  ol; 


gcstion  exists,    are  entirely  guarded   against  by  the 
wa'ers  of  Avon. 

Their  mauitestatiocs  on  the  surface  are  conspicu- 
ous. 1  am  not  abic  to  say  fron.  experience  that  in 
Ithis   respect  ihcy  surpass  or  even  equal,  the  white 


adipopc  material,  without  being  followed  by  mara6-||sulphur  waters  of  Virginia;  but  am  scarcely  ready 
mud  or  other  detrimental  results,  as  some  remediesH^o  believe  that  these  last  fairly  boast  of  a  supe- 
urged  for  this  purpose  in  occasional  instances  pro.jjriority  in  iheir  action  on  ttie  skin.  Their  extra, 
duce.     But,   after  all,  the  reproach  which  the  poetjiordinary  alterative  effects  mus'    unquestionably   be 


casts  on  the  inefiicacy  of  medicine  in  these  cases, 
may,  with  equal  truth,  sometimes  apply  to  the  Avon 
waters,  though  aided  by  the  most  judicious  choice  of 
aliment. 

"  How  can  a  ina;ic  h«x  of  pill«, 

Syrup,  or  vegetable  juire, 
Eradicate,  at  once,  tboi-e  lUs 
Wlilcli  years  of  luxury  produce  ?" 

In  pulmonary  disorders  their  beneficial  agency  is 
nat  yet  confirmed,  and  further  experience  must  de-! 
termine  their  merits:  if  employed,  their  use  is  to  bc{ 
regulated  by  the  nicest  precepts  of  the  healing  art,  { 
inasmuch  as  these  waters  are  eminently  calculated  ti-| 
produce  powerful  changes  on  the  system  by  their  a.e-\ 
live  operation.  In  the  incipient  and  sctive  st8t;e  ofj 
pulmonary  irritation,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  precede  ^ 
their  employment  by  venesection,  and  the  other  cus-| 
tomary  means  ot  depletion,  analogous  touhe  prac-; 
tive  wc  have  recourse  to  with  the  Ballston  or  Con-, 
grcss  waters.  The  same  observation  applies  to  he-' 
moptysis,  to  acute  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,' 
liver,  and  other  viscera.  The  direful  consequents; 
which  inevitably  occur  in  such  cases,  from  the  6ara-! 
toga  waters,  when  these  cautions  are  not  heeded,! 
are  too  painfully  known  to  t>e  dwelt  upon  in  tbisi 
place.  i 

In  several  forms  of  female  disease,  the  Avon  wa-! 
ters  can  be  safely  and  efficaciously  recommended. — ; 
[n  chlorosis,  and  in  certain  complaints  mainly  depend- ' 
mg  on  weakness,  after  a  judicious  course  of  prepara- 
tives, such  as  a  careful  clinical  observer  would  en- 
force, these  waters  present  themselves  vested  with! 
sanative  powers.     Aware  of  the  Protean   characlerl 
of  constitutional  disease  depending  upon  uterine  irri-1 
tation,  and  chronic  affections  of  that  organ,  I  have  noi 
doubt  that  future  investigation  will  demonstrate  that 
the  Avon  waters  possess  many  advantages  overcha-; 
iybeates  in  cases  of  this  nature.     I  would  extend  t'le' 
same  remark  to  the  complex  aflections  connected 
with  ovarian  disease,  and   to  several  of  the  morbid; 
manifjestations    which   presented  themselves    in  ad-| 
vanced  life.  i 

I  have  for  several    years  past  recommended  the! 
Avon  waters  ;  to  those  of  the  lower  spring  I  give  the! 
preference  :  they  have  proved  available  in  the  sever-! 
est  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  in  some  affec- 1 
tions  of  the  urinary  orenns.    Clinical  observation  has 
enabled  us  to  affirm,  thai  few  disorders  of  a  consti- 
tutional origin  are  more  perplexing  in  their  diagnos-  '• 
tic  character  than  the  maladies  arising  from  long  per. 
sistence    in    errors  of  diet :  from  this,   among  other; 
sources,  the  digestive  functions  become  enfeebled  or 
broken  up,  and  the  irritations  of  impaired  digestion,' 
associated  with   the  undue  s.-cretioii  of  uric  acid  in: 
various  forms,  lead  to  the  production  of  gout,  gravel, 
and  other  formidable  and  agonizing  derangements  of 
the  kidney  and  urinary  functions.  | 

In  cases  of  this  sort.  Dr.  McLean  and  others  of  en-! 
larged  experience  have  testified  to  the  eminent  use- 
fulness of  the  Saratoga  waters ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  those  of  Avon  possess   merits  of  a  si- 
milarquality,  if  notof  ahigherdegree.     It  behooves 
US,  however,    previously  to  relieve    the    system,  by: 
unlocking  the  several  emunctories,  to  abate   inordi  | 
nate  action,  and  regulate  the  habits  of  the  sufferer  : 
for  even  of  waters  so  comparatively  feeble    as  the: 
Bath  waters,  England,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Parry,  that 
they  are  in  no  form  whatever  beneficial,  during  ihe^ 
paroxysm  of  gout,  or  in  any  inflammatory  disposition 
which  may  exist  in  the  interval. 

After  the  preliminary  management  of  the  casebyi 
depletory  means,  and  appropriate  alvine  aperier.ts.i 
the  use  of  the  water  of  Avon  for  a  few  days,  or 
perhaps  weeks,  has  wrought  an  alteration  the  most 
gratifying  evinced  by  improved  appetite,  increase  ot 
flesh,  and  invigorated  health  ;  and  while  the  body 
receives  the  impress  and  partakes  of  all  the  advan. 
tages  of  increased  physical  energy,  a  corresponding 
improvement  marks  the  capacity  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  When  taken  internally,  the  Avon  waters 
prove  catbaric,  diuretic,  diapborctici  and  tonic. — 
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sjrently  owing  :o  the  action  they  induce  by  the  cu. 
taneous  secretions. 

As  a  striking  example  of  their  alterative  influence 
on  the  cutaneous  surface,  I  may  mention  the  caaeoi 
an  individual,  now  in  ttie  2'2d  year  of  his  age,  incom- 
moded by  congenial  icihyosis,  and  whom  I  recom- 
mended to  repair  to  these  springs  last  season.  The 
free  use  ot  tliese  waters,  internally  and  by  bathmg, 
lor  some  ten  weeks,  so  effectually  removed  this  mor. 
bid  alieraiion  of  the  skin,  as  in  divers  parts  to  leave 
no  trace  of  the  previous  existence  of  disfiguration. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  constitutional  influence  of  the 
Avon  water.  Dr.  Salisbury,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience with  them  during  a  residence  at  the  springs 
for  four  summers,  has  the  following  remarks  :  "The 
oparatii'ii  of  Avon  water  upon  the  human  constitution 
18  modified  by  the  quantity  drank  in  the  time  given, 
and  bv  ih.e  constitution,  habit  and  disease  of  the  in. 
divirjual.  Generally  speaking,  lour  or  six  half  pint 
iumblers  ot  the  water,  drank  during  the  day,  produce 
a  m<ld  cathartic  effect,  and  under  its  long  continued 
exhibition  to  this  extent,  no  debility  ensues,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  appetite  and  strength  are  very  much 
increased.  In  very  large  doses,  as  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tumblers  a  day, it  operates  powerfully  upon  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  and  skin.  A  moderate  use  of  this  wat«r, 
persevered  in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  will 
insure  to  it  a  powerfully  alterative  effect  in  cases 
where. there  is  no  acute  inflammation." 

A  judicious  mode  of  commencing  the  use  of  the 
Avon  water,  is  to  take  six  or  seven  half-pint  tumhler.x 
during  the  twenty  lour  hours  :  a  couple  of  tumblers 
may  be  advantageously  drunk  before  breakfast,  and 
some  two  or  three  hours  after  that  meal  the  same 
quantity  may  again  be  taken,  and  an  additional  tum- 
bler-full or  two  in  the  afternoon.  To  the  sense  of 
smell  they  present  the  usual  properties  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas,  but  in  a  vrry  small  degree  :  they 
arc  nowise  oppressive  to  the  digestive  organs.  Some 
however  take  them  in  larger  quantity,  and  oflener 
repeat  the  draught.  Others,  again,  never  use  them 
until  after  the  first  meal.  Like  the  Ballston  and 
Saratoga  waters,  they  are  sometimes  drunk  to  a 
r.iosi  pernicious  extent.  It  is  expedient,  therefore, 
in  ali  cases,  to  regulate  their  administration  by  their 
immediate  effects  ;  and  every  regard  must  be  paid 
10  age,  se.x,  disease,  constitution,  and  individual 
peculiarity.  To  guard  against  undue  local  determine 
tion,  either  cerebral,  thoracic,  or  visceral,  will  al- 
ways become  a  matter  of  professional  duty. 

All  observations  of  a  dietetical  character  are  here 
designedly  forborne  :  and  I  need  scarcely  add.  that, 
with  these  precautions,  the  Avon  waters  may,  in 
■lumerous  rases,  command  the  praises  bo'h  of  the 
patient  and  prescriber.  Moreover,  as  these  waierfr 
are  urmeu  with  such  potent  qualities,  their  influence 
on  the  .system  must  be  either  prejudicial  or  benefi- 
cial; and  they  demand,  in  all  cases,  the  advice  of 
the  phyiician. 

finely  Yeurx. — Ninety  years  hence  not  a  single 
man  or  woman  now  twenty  years  of  age  will  be  aivie. 
Ninety  years  !  alas  how  many  of  the  lively  acitors  at 
present  on  the  siiigo  of  life  will  make  their  exit  long 
ere  ninety  years  I  What  are  they  I  "  A  talc  that  is 
told" — a  dream ;  an  ^nipiy  sound  that  passes  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  away  and  is  forgotten.  Years 
shorten  as  man  advances  in  age  ;  like  the  degrees  iti 
longitude,  man's  life  declines  a«  he  travels  toward  the 
frozen  pole,  until  it  dwindles  to  a  point  and  vanishes 
forever.  Is  it  possible  that  life  is  of  so  shortdurationl 
Will  ninety  years  erase  all  the  golden  names  ovef 
the  doors  in  the  town  and  country,  and  substitute 
others  in  their  .stead  !  Will  all  the  now  blooming 
beauties  fade  and  disappear,  all  the  pride  and  passion, 
the  love,  hope  and  joy  pass  away  in  ninety  years, 
and  be  forgotten?  "  Ninety  years  ?"  says  Death. 
"  Do  you  think  I  shall  wait  ninety  years  ?  Behold 
to-day  and  :o.morrow  and  one  is  mine.  When  ninety 
years  are  past,  this  generation  will  have  mingled 
with  the  dust,  and  be  r«m«iabered  not." — £Thoma_^ 
(on  Journal'] 
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Later  from  EtrRorE. — The  Europe,  arrived  laat 
Sunday  from  Liverpool,  brings  Liverpool  dates  of  ihe 
17th  ult. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  is  the  chief  topic 
of  interest  made  knowR  by  this  arrival.  This  event 
.was  brought  about  by  the  aftetnpt  of  ministers  to 
re-etiact,  without  alteration,  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill;  concerning  the  policy  of  which  mea- 
sure the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  some  of  Lord  Grey's  own  cabinet 
dissented  from  the  Premier.  Hence  the  resignation 
Lord  Althorp,  though  he  loo  resigned,  had  agreed, 
it  is  said,  to  resume  his  place  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
too,  preserves  his.  The  reconstrnction  of  the  Minis- 
try bad  not  been  accomplished  nt  the  last  dates.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  difficulty  ;  and  even  when  accom- 
plished, of  short  duration,  or  we  much  mistake  the 
signs  of  the  tioncs  in  Englrnd. 

We  give  the  rumor  of  the  escape  from  England 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  of  his  having  reached  the  north 
ul  Spain,  to  head  the  insurrection  there.  We  attach 
no  credit  to  it,  chiefly  because  when  this  same  pre- 
tender was  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  and  had  ample 
chance,  if  he  had  dared  to  use  it,  of  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  and  conquering,  or 
dying  for,  the  throne  he  claims — he  skulked  about 
from  hiding  place  to  biding  place,  and  never  faced 
the  day. 

Liverpool,  6  P.  M.  July  16, — The  Standard,  on 
the  authority  of  their  Paris  correspondent,  announces 
the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  m  Spain.  He  reached 
Bayonne  on  the  8ih  inst.,  and  on  the  following  day 
entered  Spain,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  people.  What  efiect 
this  interference  may  have  upon  the  contest  now 
going  on  in  that  unhappy  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell.  4^ 

Baron  de  Haber  has  been  charged  by  Don  Carlos 
to  contract  a  letter  of  135  Million  of  Francs,  or  5 
Million  Pounds  sterling,  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  with  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris.  Be- 
sides the  misery  of  the  civil. war  raging  in  Spain, 
dreadful  storms  are  devastating  the  North,  and  the 
Cholera  is  raging  unchecked  in  the  South. 

The  arrangemeats  of  the  new  Ministry  may  be 
said  to  be  completed.  The  changes  will  be  few. — 
Lord  Melbourne's  removal  from  the  Home  Office 
will,  it  is  said,  make  room  for  Lord  Duncannon,  who 
will  fill  the  situation  hitherto  held  by  the  Piemier. — 
It  is  also  rumored  that  Lord  Durham  is  going  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  ot  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  been  named  his  secretary. 

The  new  arrangements  are  said  to  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  stated  to  have  resign. 
cd  the  Seals  and  gone  down  to  Windsor,  to  have  an 
audience  with  the  King.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  new  Cabinet  is  not  composed  of  muteiials 
of  an  enduring  quality.  A  Cabinet  Council  was  held 
last  night.  Lord  Melbourne  immediately  proceeded 
to  Windsor,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  The  Funds 
remain  steady. 

Franck. — The  recent  elections  give  the  mit.isters 
about  3:20  votes,  the  opposition  about  90,  and  leave 
50  whose  sentiments  are  undecided.  The  ministe- 
rial majority  may  therefore  be  calculated  at  three  to 
one.  In  the  late  Chamber  the  strength  uf  the  ministert^ 
was  usually  250,  that  of  the  opposition  150,  whiUi 
from  40  to  50  members  fluctuated  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Carlisis  have  only  returned  about  a 
dozen  of  tiieir  friends,  and  the  republicans  are  even 
less  successful  having  failed  everywhere. 

Later  from  France. — By  the  ship  Florida,  Capt. 
Mauran,  we  have  Havre  papers  to  Ju^v  15,  and  Paris 
to  ihe  evening  of  the  14th. 

French  steamers  now  transport  the  mail  between 
Calais  and  Dover. 

The  Cholera  is  in  Gibraltar. 

The  health  of  Don  Pedro  creates  anxiety.  Letters 
from  Lisbon  dated  July  1st,  state  that  he  was  suffer, 
ing  severely  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  Brazil.  The  fatigues  of  the  last  two  years  have 
undoubtedly  enfeebled  him.  The  Duke  of  Palmclla 
has  had  several  conferences  with  the  Ministers  on 
the  subject  of  the  proper  persons  to  constitute  a  Re- 
gency, in  case  the  health  of  Don  Pedro  should  be- 
come such  as  to  disable  him. 

A  terrible  fire  occurred  at  Smyrna  on  the  3d  June  ; 
«b9Ut  60  of  the  tin«Bt  bousesi  built  in  lije  European 


aiyle,  with  an  immense  number  of  warehouses,  were 
reduced  to  aahea. 

Paris,  July  15. — The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Don 
Carlos  in  Spain,  though  doubted  by  a  great  number 
of  persons,  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  our  funds, 
and  still  more  on  the  rentes  perpetuellea  of  Spain, 
which,  after  opening  at  66  closed  at  64. 

The  news  from  Madrid  of  the  4th  inst.  is  to  the 
following  effect  : — "The  cholera  is  almost  exclu. 
sively  the  object  of  attention  here.  This  terrible 
malady  which  still  continues  its  ravages  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance  in  the 
capital,  where,  however,  it  is  as  yet  confined  to  the 
hospitals.  The  cases  said  to  have  happened  in  pri- 
vate  are  doubtful.  I'hc  disease,  both  at  Madrid  and 
Ballecca,  a  village  one  league  from  the  capital,  where 
the  great  number  of  sick  are,  shows  itself  in  a  mild 
form  ;  but  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  this  circum- 
stance, as  it  also  at  first  appeared  under  a  mild  form 
in  the  town  of  Andalusia,  where  the  mortality  has 
since  been  so  considerable." 

**  The  Infant  Don  Francisco  has  remained  at  Ma- 
drid with    his  family.     It    is  said  that  he  is  going  to 

St.  Ildcfonso,  after  a  short  quarantine  at  the  Escurial. 

The  French  Ambassador  set  out  this  morning  for 
the  roval  residence,  wheuce  he  will  probably  return 
for  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  which  is  to  take  place, 
unless  a  counter-order  should  be  issued,  on  the  24th 
inst.  The  electrons  known  up  to  this  day  are  all  con-' 
stitutional,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  remainder 
overstepping  that  limit.  Count  Toren  has  been  e- 
elcted  at  Cuenca,  and  will  be  so  most  likely  in  the 
Asturias,  his  native  province. 

Later — By  the  Birmingham,  from  Liverpool, 
papers  are  received  from  London  of  16th  ult. ;  one 
day,  or  rather  night,  later  than  before  ;  for  we  had 
the  Courier  of  the  afternoon  of  15th. 

[From  the  London  Titnea.] 

London,  Wednesday,  July  16. — Notliing  has  oc. 
curred,  or  at  least  transpired,  to  shed  any  more  light 
upon  the  progress  of  the  new  Ministry,  or  on  the 
prospects  of  the  country,  than  what  we  have  already 
communicated. 

There  is  no  fear  of  a  Coaliiion  Ministry,  because 
all  parties  have  too  much  sense  to  coalesce,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  flying  asunder  on  the  introduction 
of  the  first  important  public  measure.  We  are  un- 
der very  little  alarm  about  the  Tory  Ministry,  be- 
cause the  leading  Tories  know  at  length  the  feeling 
towards  them  entertained  by  the  great  bulk  of  their 
countrymeh.  The  extreme  radicals  are  much  be- 
yond the  pale  of  possibility  as  the  the  Conservatives 
themselves.  What  them  remains  but  an  Administra- 
tion of  rational  and  enlightened,  but  resolute  and 
energetic  Reformers,  who  will  employ  the  machine- 
ry of  the  Reform  Bill  for  the  correction  of  real  and 
sensible  evils,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which^has 
gradually  through  the  growth  ot  ages  been  directing 
the  discoveries  of  gener.il  science  to  an  improvement 
ot  the  arts  of  life,  and  to  a  practical  extension  of  hu- 
man happiness  7 

If  the  Government  now  under  process  of  crea- 
tion by  Lord  Melbourne  be  not  adapted  to  its  end, 
viz.  the  promotion  of  tangible  and  definite  reforms 
— the  people  have  now  in  their  hands  the  power  to 
get  rid  of  ii,  and  they  will  do  so  without  hesitation. 

Our  readers  perhaps  will  concur  with  us  in  feel, 
ing  that  after  what  has  already  passed,  we  do  not 
call  upon  them  for  any  loud  note  oi  exultation,  when 
we  announce  the  probability  that,  such  as  it  is,  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  has  by  this  time  been  completed — 
(hat  the  vessel  is  almost  read)  for  launching — the  last 
nail  having  been  driven;  would  that  we  could  add 
that  the  last  block  has  been  knocked  away  from  un. 
dcr  her.  Lord  Melbourne,  as  will  be  seen  frum  the 
Court  Circular,  had  a  long  audience  of  the  Sover- 
eign  yesterday  at  Windsor,  and  his  Majesty  comes 
to  St.  James's  Palace  this  day,  to  receive,  as  is  sup. 
posed,  the  homage  of  his  new-old- Ministers.  What 
a  fright  they  must  have  been  in, — some  half  dozen  of 
these  lords  and  gentl«men.! — and  what  an  escape 
they  have  had  I  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
for  the  country.  However,  Lord  Melbourne  in  a 
man  of  spirit,  iioiior,  and  understanding,  and  it  is 
but  a  f«eble  expression  of  our  good  feeling  towards 
him  to  wish  him  safe  and  well  through  his  arduous 
task. 

As  the  arrangements  cannot  bo  considered  com- 
plete till  they  rcreive  to-day  the  sanction  orthc  King, 
who  will  on  coming  to  town  give  his  iinnl  decision, 
we  shall  forbear  to  state  anything  beyond  our  belief 
that  Lord  Duncannon  ia  to  be  the  Secretary  fur  the 
Home  Department.  "i. 

Money  Market  and  City  Intelligence — Tuesday 
£t>entnjf^>— The  Consol   market  opened  firmly  this 


morning  at  91  IS  to  93  for  the  account,  but  under-  • 
went  a  slight  depression  afterwards,  chiefly  on  ac 
count  of  the  great  agitation  in  the  foreign  funds,'  and 
the  great  demand  for  money  to  cs.rry  over  the'time 
bargains  in  them  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  last 
price  was  92  1-2  to  5-8,  and  that  of  the  Exchequer 
bills  5l8  to  52s  premium. 

All  descriptions  of  rumors  were  afloat  relative  to  ' 
Spain,  but  for  the  most  part  invention,  and  put  forth 
probably  to  assist  the  reckless  gambling  transactions 
going  on  in  the  stocik  of  that  country,  and  which  ia 
not  likely  to  cease  till  swme  fixed  value  has  been  put 
upon  it  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes.     The  chief  topics 
of  alarm  among  the  holders  have  been  today  ihe  sup.    . 
posed  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  in  the  north   of  Spain, 
who  did  not,  as  was  at  first  stated,  proceed  inaeteam  .' 
vessel  from   Portsmouth,  but    through    France  ;  the 
spreading  of  the  cholera  near  the  capital ;  and  the 
illness  of  the  Queen. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  two  latter  re. 
ports  to  justify  the  supposition  that  they  will  lead  to 
the  postposement  of  the  meeting  of  theCortea  ;  and 

with   respect  to    Don  Carlos,  should  he  really   show 

himdtlf  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  the  Queen's  forces  soon  giving  a  good  account  of 
him.     The  incident  will,  however,  be    productive  of 
this  good  to  Spain — that  it  will  incline  the  Govern, 
ment  the  more  to  liberal  measures,  in  order  to  secure 
rhe   support  of  the  eonsiitutional  party;  and  many  ,. 
friends  of  that  cause  in  London  are  prepared  to  ex.  ' 
pect  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Carlos,  an 
invitation  to  General  Mina  to  take  the  command  of  . 
the  army  in  that  quarter. 

The  fluctuations   in  Cortes'  bonds  were  between 
45  3  4  and  42  1-4,  and  they  left  ofl' buyers  at  tJie  lat-    . 
ler  prices. 

By  the  advices  from  Hamburgh,  the  price  of  gold 
is  437  per  mark,  which  at  the  English  Mint  price  of 
£3  17s.  10  1  2d.  the  ounce  for  standard  gold,  gives 
an  exchange  of  138.  lid.,  and  the  exchange  at  Ham.  . 
burgh  on  London  at  short  being  ISs.  9d-,  it  follows 
that  gold  is  15-16  per  cent,  dearer  at  Hamburgh  than 
in  London. 

The  premium  on  gold  at  Paris  is  7  per  mille, 
which  at  the  English  Mint  price  of  £3  17s.  10  1.2d. 
the  ounce  for  standard  gold,  gives  an  exchange 
of  25s.  32  1.2d.,  and  the  exchange  at  Paris  on 
London,  at  short,  being  25s.  35s.,  it  follows  that  ' 
gold  is  1-10  per  cent,  lower  at  Paris  than  in  Loa. 
don. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  wo  have,  via  Boston, 
dates  from  London  to  the  Slst,  giving  the  ultimate 
formation  of  the  Ministjy,  asfwiU  be  seen  in  the  an. 
nexed  extracts.       '  -  .•  .>•«<.''•  ^"      ;^  j;;'    x.'|r   .t.  *..: 

Liverpool,  July  19. — On  Thursday,  in  Parh'a. 
ment.  Lord  Althorp,  amid  loud  cneers,  announced 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry.  The  changes  are 
— First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Viscount  Melbourne  ; 
flome  Secretary,  Lord  Duncannon  ;  Woods  and  For- 
ests.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse.  Col.  Evans  and  Mr.  Ten. 
nyson  signified  their  approval  of,  and  confidence  in, 
the  new  administration.  Mr.  Matthias  Atiwood  gave 
a  son  of  under  growl — sorry,  no  doubt,  that  his  Tory 
friends  did  not  come  in.  The  minor  arrangements 
are  net  yet  announced,  and  we  danot  know  whether 
Mr.  Littleton  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  affairs  ; 
it  i^  probable  that  he  doep.  Lord  Durham  has  been 
spoken  of  for  the  Irish  Viceroyalty,  but  it  seems  that 
Lord  Wellesley  does  not  retire. 

London,  July  20.—  Lord  Melbourne  has  stepped 
in'o  Lord  Grey's  place,  and  has  favored  the  core*  , 
inunity  with  some  indications  of  the  course  which 
he  means  to  pursue.  The  Coercion  bill  which 
Lord  Grey  lately  introduced,  is  to  be  withdrawn 
— and  another  measure,  in  which  the  most  ob- 
noxious clauses  of  the  present  one  are  to  have  no 
place,  is  to  be  substituted.  This  charge,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  goo(?-  It  may,  however,  have  its  origin 
in  no  higher  source  than  the  expediency  which  dic- 
tates that  Lord  Althorp,  after  expressing  his  disappre. 
bation  of  those  clauses,  shall  not  be  called  onto 
re-enter  office  for  the  sake  of  supporting  them. 


From  Canton. — By  the  arrival,  says  the  Commer- 
cial, of  the  ship  Hercules,  we  are  in  receipt  of  the. 
Canton  Register  of  the  25th  of  March.  . ' 

The  American  ship  Florida,  Captain  Tripp,  ar- 
rived at  Canton  on  the  2l8t,  via  Coquimbo.  The 
•American  vessels  Diana.  Olive  and  Eliza,  (the  for- 
merviathc  Sandwich  Islands)  had  also  arrived — 
The  Splendid  likewise  was  hourly  expected.  . 

Captain  Wallace,  who  had  sailed  from  Singapore 
for  Louisa  Shoal,  in  the  hope  of  saving  a  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  American  vessel.  New  Jersey,  which 
was  wrecked  thereon,  has  returned,  having  fortunate ^ 
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y  succeeded  in -jecoveriBg  from  it  two  hundred  jars 
of  quickoilver.  'He  had  sailed  a  second  time  for  the 
purpose  of  coniinuing  his  search.  Two  Dutch  ves. 
sels  had  also  sailed  thither  for  the  like  purpose. 

^^  VARIETIES. 

^  '^  [From  late  Foreign  Publieati»n$.]  ;'  - 
■^  Wagg^try.— The  Bayswater  Road  is  conspicuous- 
ly placarded  with  commendatory  bills  of  "  the  great 
WESTERN  ckuetry;"  beneath  one  sheet  of  which,  r 
wag  has  inscribed,  in  equally  large  letters,  '•  JV.  B. 
New  grates  warmed  by  fleam .'" 
'  Flower$. — Put  a  rose,  or  a  lily,  or  a  violet,  on 
your  table,  and  you  and  Lord  Bacon  have  a  custom 
in  common  ;  for  that  great  and  wise  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  the  flowers  in  their  season  set  upon 
his  table — morning,  we  believe,  noon  and  night — 
that  is  to  say,  at  all  his  meals  ;  for  dinner,  in  his 
time,  was  taken  at  noon  ;  and  why  should  he  not 
have  flowers  at  all  his  raeald,  seeing  that  they  were 
growing  all  day  ?  Now  here  is  a  lashion  that  shall 
last  you  forever,  if  you  please,  never  changing  with 
silks,  and  velvets,  and  silver  forks,  nor  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  some  fine  gentleman  or  lady, 
who  have  nothing  but  caprice  and  change  to  give 
them  importance  and  a  sensation.  Does  any  reader 
misgive  himself,  and  fancy  that  to  help  himself  to 
such  comforts  as  these  would  be  "  trifling  ?"  If 
this  were  trifling,  then  was  Bacon  a  trifler,  then  was 
the  great  Cond6  a  trifler,  and  the  old  Republican 
Ludlow,  and  all  the  great  and  good  spirits  that  have 
loved  flowers,  and  Milton's  Adam  himself — nay, 
Heaven  itself,  lor  Heaven  made  these  harmless  ele- 
gancies, and  blessed  them  with  the  universal  good 
will  of  the  wise  and  innocent.  The  same  mighty 
energy  which  whirls  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and 
crashes  the  heavens  with  thunderbolts,  produces  the 
lilies  of  ihe  valley,  and  the  gentle  dew-drops  that 
keep  them  fair. — [London  Journal] 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  George  III : — 
••The  autumn  of  this  year  was  memorable  for  the 
commencement  of  that  first  illness  of  his  Majesty 
George  III,  by  which  the  Regency  question  was 
brought  into  agitation.  The  reader  will  perhaps  ask 
with  surprize,  what  connexion  Mrs.  Siddons's  name 
could  have  with  the  afllicting  event  of  the  royal  ma- 
lady  ?  It  had  only  this  connexion,  that  she  was  the 
first  person  who  observed  in  the  royal  personage 
grounds  to  suspect  his  mental  aberration.  The  king, 
like  all  his  subjects,  thought  her  talents  an  ornament 
to  his  reign,  and  he  had  a  proloynd  and  cordial  re- 
gRrd  for  her  personal  character.  She  was  often  ai 
Buckingham  House  and  at  Windsor.  But,  when 
she  was  on  a  visit  at  the  latter  place,  his  majesty 
one  day  handed  her  a  sheet  of  paper,  thai  was  blank 
all  but  the  signature  of  his  name.  She  judged  too 
highly  both  of  her  sovereign  and  herself  to  believe 
that,  in  his  right  mind,  he  could  show  such  extract - 
dinary  conduct ;  and  the  event  proved  the  justice  of 
her  coDciusion.  She  immediately  took  the  paper  to 
the  queen,  who  was  duly  grateful  for  this  dignified 
proof  of  her  discretion." — [Campbell's  Memoir  ol 
Mr0.  Siddons.l  -^■^\ 

Lord  Brovgham  and  Tiis  Alleged  Drinkmg  Hah. 
it». — The  conservative  papers  have  lor  some  time 
past  thrown  out  broad  assertions  that  Lord  Brough- 
am primes  himself  wiih  large  goblets  of  port  wine 
for  his  political  encounters  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  lordship,  in  his  evidence  before  the  law  of  libel 
committee,  has  lately  denied  this  One  foundation, 
he  stated,  for  the  calumny  was  an  excuse  given  by  a 
respectable  daily  pape^for  not  reporting  a  speech  of 
his  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  tasted  nothing  that 
day  but  tea  for  breakfast,  and  he  had  tasted  no  fer- 
mented liquor,  nor  had  he  dined,  before  he  entered 
the  houae.  In  fact  he  never  in  his  life  tasted  above 
three  glasses  of  wine  in  water  before  going  to  the 
house. 

The  Pope  has  this  year  sent  the  golden  rose, 
which  he  consecrated  on  the  Sunday  styled  Lae.are, 
to  the  city  of  Venice,  as  a  token  of  regard  to  the 
capital  of  the  Kepnblic,  of  which  Bellimo,  his  na- 
tive  place,  formed  a  part.  The  institution  of  the 
golden  rose  goes  back  to  the  year  1049,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Leo  IX.  That  head  of  the  church  was 
anxious  to  subject  directly  to  the  Holy  See  ihe  cele- 
brated monastery  of  St.  Croix,  in  Alsace,  which  was 
founded  by  his  ancestors,  and  over  which  he  had  the 
lighl  of  patronage.  By  an  arrangement,  the  monas- 
tery engageil  to  send  to  him  and  his  successors,  on 
ihe  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  golden  rose,  or  two 
ounces  of  gold.  The  Sunday  is  called  Lsetare,  in 
virtue  of  the  homily  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  in  order 
:o  excite  the  Catholics  to  spiritual  joy  at  the  ap-i 
proRch  of  Easter,  and  the  end  of  their  penitence.*^ 


From  this  idea  was  established  the  ritual  of  the; 
consecration  and  unction  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
figures  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  represented  by 
gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals,  and  by  itsjodori- 
ferous  balm  the  resnrrection  of  the  Saviour.  For- 
merly ihe  rose  was  colored  wiih  carmine,  to  repre- 
sent the  blood  which  the  Redeemer  shed  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  at  present  it  is  in  polished  gold,  and  the 
Pope,  after  its  consecration,  carries  it  in  procession 
in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  his  right  he  pronoonces 
his  benediction  on  the  iaithlul.  This  rose  is  given 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff"  every  year  to  a  Prince  or 
City  of  Christendom  entitled  to  the  favor  of  the 
church.  The  Venetian  Republic,  which  was  the  cra- 
dle of  several  Popes,  possessed  five  ef  them  in  the^^ine,  of  my  early  career,  and  also  of  my  first  introduc- 


ral  English  editions  in  the  market,  in  London  ;  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  engaged  on  one  in  the  Erse  of 
Ireland. — [Ee  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis.] 

Martin,  Leslie  anu  All£tom. — The  following 
letter  from  the  celebrated  artiet  Martin,  to  the  editor 
of  the  London  Athanasum,  is  interesting  The  paint- 
ing, by  Mr.  Allston,  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence, 
is  not  yet  completed — and  may  possibly  never  see 
the  light. 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  my  friend 
Allston  until  I  was,  in  some  degree,  known  as  an  ar- 
tist ;  Jurt  i  will  give  you  a  slight  pketch,  a  mere  out- 


treasury  of  St.  Mark  ;  they  disappeared  during^  th^e 
last  wars  in  Italy.  |The  first  was  given  in  1596  to  the 
Doge  Vendratnin,  by  Sixtus  IV,  and  Gregory  XVI ; 
has  sent  the  sixth  rose  to  the  capital  of  his  country. — 
[French  paper.} 

Growth  of  Person. — The  growth  ceases  soonest  in  ^ 
the  most  excitable  habit,  because  in  them  the  CX-i 
citability  will  soonest  be  reduced  to  a  due  balance 
with  the  stimulants  ot  life.  Thus  it  seems  to  he 
that  the  growth  of  women,  who  are  more  excitable  | 
than  men,  generally  stops  sooner,  and  consequently, 
that  they  are  of  shorter  stature,  large  women  lor  the! 
most  part  Jiaving  less  of  the  habit  peculiar  to  their| 
sex  ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mosti 
excitable  men  who,  inconsequence  of  this  constitu-{ 
lion,  make  the  greatest  figure  in  their  day,  are  men; 
of  short  stature,  while  giants  are  generally  of  an  op-| 
posite  habit  of  body.  There  must,  of  course,  to  suchi 
rules  be  many  exceptions. — [Philip  on  Sleep  and 
Death.]  ] 

Gift  to  the  Negroes. — The  committee  of  the  Brit.' 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety  have  resolved,  "  That 
a  copy  of  the    New  TestRment,  Rccompanied  by  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  in  a  large  type,  and    substantially 
bound,   be  tendered   to  every  person   receiving  the 
gift  of  freedom   on  the  approaching    Ist  of  August, 
who  can  read ;  or  who  though  not  able  to  read,  is  at! 
the  head  of  a  family  in  which   there  are  readers  or| 
children  learning    to  read:  such    parties  receiving; 
a  recommendation  from  a  minister,  teacher,  or  em. 
ployer.,'  ■ 

A  few  days  since,  a  woman  in  Paris    having  pur- 1 
chased  some  macaroni  of  a  grocerjn  the  FaubotM'|/ 
Mortmartre,  perceived  that  the  wrapping  paper  conif 
tamed  the  name  of  Voltaire.     £xaminii}g  the  writing 
on  the  sheet  more  closely,  it  was  found  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal letter    of  Voltaire.     The  text   of  this  letter 
was  copied,  and  inserted  in  the  public  prints,  and  was 
found  to  have  never  before  been  published.     The  fol- 
lowing is,   as  near   as  possible,    a  literal  translation 
from  Le  Courrier  Francais,  29  Mai,  1834. 

*•  M.  le  Controleur-General :  v-^;"" 

"  If  it  was  requisite  to  pension   every  man  of  tal- 
em  in  France,  it  would  inflict  an  honorable  but  a  dis- 
astrous wound  on  your  finances,  which  the  Treas- 
ury might  not   be  able  to  support ;  also,   and  though 
few  men  can  be  found  possessing  the  solid  merit  of 
M.  de  la  Harpe,  I  do  not  come   forward   to  solicit  a 
pension  for  merit  in  indigenee  ;  I  come  simply,  sir, 
to  encroach  so  far  on  your  attributions,  as  to  control 
the  entry  of  the  two  thousand  livres,  which  His  Ma- 
jesty has  been  so  good  as  to  grant  me  annually.     It 
jappears  to  me  that  M.  de  la  Harpe  having  no  pension, 
jmine  is  too  high  by  one-half,  and  ought  to  be  divided 
I  between  us. 

I     "  I  should  esteem   it,  sir,  therefore,  as  claiming 

ffrom  me  the  highest  gratitude,  if  you  will  have  the 

I  kindness  to    sanction    this    arrangement,  and  have 

transmitted  to  M.  dela  Harpe  his  warrant  lor  a  pen- 

Ision  of  one  thousand    livres,  without  giving  to  him 

jthe  most  distant^hint  that  I  am  in  any  way  concerned  in 

I  the  event.     He  will   himself,  as  will  the    public,  be 

easily  convinced  that   this  pension  is  a  just  recom- 

pcnce  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  litf^rature. 

"Deign,  Monsieur  le  Controleur  General,  to  ac- 
cept in  advance  my  thanks,  and  believe  in  the  pro- 
found respect  of  your  very  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, «'  Arouet  de  Voltaire." 


tion  to  AlUton,  which,  as  it  relates  to  more  than  my- 
self,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.  J  was  not 
seventeen  when  I  tlrst  arrived  in  London,  where  I 
was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Boniface  Muss,  or 
Musso,  a  clever  master,  the  father  of  Charles  Muss, 
the  celebrated  enamel  painter.     My  first   resuive   on 

leaving  my  parents  was,  never  more  to  receive  that 
pecuniary  assistance  which  I  knew  could  not  be 
spared,  and  by  perseverance  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
this  resolution.  Some  months  after  my  arrival  in 
London,  finding  1  was  not  so  comforuble  as  I  could 
wish  in  Mr.  C.  Muss's  family,  I  lemoved  to  a  room 
in  Adam  street  west,  Cumberland  Place,  and  it  was 
there  that,  by  the  closest  application  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  ob. 
tained  that  knowledge  of  perspective  and  architec 
ture  which  has  since  been  so  valuable  to  me.  1  was 
at  this  time,  during  the  day,  employed  by  Mr.  C. 
Muss'ji  hrrn,  painting  on  china  and  glass,  by  which, 
and  making  water-color  drawings,  and  teaching,  l 
supported  myself;  in  fact,  mine  was  a  strugglmg  ar- 
tist's life,  when  I  married,  which  I  believe  you  know 
I  did  ai  nineteen. 

It  was  now  indeed  necessary  for  me  to  work,  and 
as  I  was  ambitious  of  faraei,  I  determined  on  painting 
a  Urge  picture.  I  therefore,  in  1813,  produced  mjr 
first  work,  'Sadakin  search  of  the  Water?  of  Obli. 
vion,'  which  was  executed  in  a  month.  You  may 
easily  guess  my  anxiety,  when  I  overheard  the  men 
who  were  to  place  it  in  the  frame,  disputing  as  to 
which  was  the  top  of  the  picture  !  Hope  almost  for- 
sook me,  for  much  depended  on  this  work.  It  was, 
however,  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  the  bank  di- 
rector, fjor  fifty  guineas,  and  well  do  I  remember  the 
inexpressible  delight  my  wife  and  I  expeoeoced  at 
the  time.  My  next  works  were  '  Paradise,'  which 
was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Spong,  for  seventy  guineas,  and 
*The  Expulsion,'  which  is  in  my  own  possession. — 
My  next  painting,  'Clytie,'  1814,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
West,  the  President,  for  his  inspection,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  I  first  met  Leslie,  now  so  deser- 
vedly celebrated. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  urbane  manner  with  which 
West  introduced  us,  saying,  '  that  we  must  become 
acquainted,  as  young  artists  who,  he  prophesied, 
would  reflect  honor  on  their  respective  countries.' — 
Leslie  immediately  informed  Allston,  who  resided 
in  the  same  house  with  him,  that  he  had  met  me. — 
Allston  requested  to  be  introduced,  as  be  bad  felt  » 
strong  desire  to  know  me  from  the  time  he  had  seen 
my  '  Sadak,'  but  a  sort  of  reserve  had  prevented  his 
introducing  himself,  although  he  had  several  times 
taken  up  his  pen  to  do  so.  Thus,  twenty  years  ago, 
commenced  a  friendship  which  caused  me  deeply  to 
regret  Allston's  depaWure  for  his.native  country,  ibr 
I  have  rarely  met  a  mah  whose  cultivated  and  refin- 
ed taste,  combined  with  a  mild,  yet  enthuaiaslictem- 
Iper,  and  honorable  mind,  more  excited  my  adtnira- 
I  tion  and  esteem. 

j  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  my  picture  of  '  Bel« 
shazzir's  Feast,' originated  in  an  argument  with  Alls- 
iton  He  was  himself  going  to  paint  the  subject,  and 
{was  explaining  his  ideas,  which  appeared  to  me  alto- 
I'gether  wrong,  and  I  gave  him  my  conception  ;  he  then 
{told  me  that  there  was  a  prize  poem  at  Cambridge, 
written  by  T.  S.  Hughes,  which  exactly  tallied 
with  my  notions,  and  advised  me  to  read  it.  I 
did  so,  and   determined  on  painting  the  pictur'.-* 


was    strongly  dissuaded    from    this  by  many,  a- 
Paroles  d'un  Croyant — Words  of  a  Believer. —  |mong  others,  Leslie,  who  so  entirely  diflfered  from 
The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sales  imy  notions  of  the  treatment,  that  he  called  on  pur- 
of  this  production  of  M.  de  la  Menais.  !pose,  and  spent  part  of  a  morning,  in  the  vain  ende«. 

Paris  common  edition  100,000  copies;  popular  Ivor  of  preventing  my  committing  myself,  and  »o  in- 
edition  200.000  copies.  Brussels,  common  6.000  ;  'juring  the  reputation  I  was  obtaining.  This  oppo. 
popular  2,000.  Louvain  popular  20,000;  and,  be-  sition  only  confirmed  my  intentions,  and  in  1831  I 
sides,  the.'e  has  been  an  Italian  translation,  circula*-  exhibited  my  picture.  Allston  has  never  seen  it,  but 
ed  chiefly  in  Lombnrdy  and  the  Marches  ot  the  Pa-  he  sent  from  America  to  say,  '  that  he  would  n«« 
pal  I'erritories  ;  and  a  Polish  translation,  circulated  Imind  a  walk  of  ten  miles,  over  a  quickset  hedge,  be. 
chiefly  in  Galicia.  They  are  preparing  a  German  fore  breakfast,  to  see  it.*  This  is  something  from  a 
translation  ai  Paris  ;  one  for  the  Dutch  Netherlands  bad  walker  and  worse    riser.     His  own  '  Belshaz- 


at  Ghent;  and  one  for  the  Flemish  Netherlands  (Bel- 
gium) at  Brussels.    We  also  believe  there  are  ■eve-l 


zar'  was  not  completed  for  many  yeara,  iMt  ttU  verf 
lately,  I  think."  /      ;.  j-  ;  ,         r:\ 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.  f 

The  Life  ok  Moses  :  by  G.  T.  Beoeli.,  D.  D 
Rector  of  8t.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Life  of  David,  Kino  of  Israel:  by  the  Au- 
thor of  '  Bible  Sketches.' 

Anna  Ross  ;  a  Storv  for  Children  :  by  the  Au- 
thor of  'Decision,*  *  Father  Clement,' &c. 

A  Map  or  Jerusalem,  compiled  from  Josephus 
and  the)  Reports  of  Modern  TraTellers. — These  lour 
publications  all  proceed  from  the  press  of  tiic  Ame 
riceui  Sunday  School  Union  in  Philadelphia,  and  are 
to  be  had  in  this  city  at  the  Sunday  School  deposi- 
tory, 305  Broadway. 

The  titles  of  these  little  volumes  explain  their  ob- 
ject sufiieiently,  save  that  of  Anna  Rots,  and  coq. 
ceming  it  we  may  say,  that  it  is  tlie  history  of  a 
little  girl,  made  an  orphan  by  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  who,  left  to  choose  between  living  in 
comparative  poverty  with  a  pious  uncle,  or  in  splen- 
dor with  a  worldly  one,  elects  after  trial,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age,  the  former.  The  power  which  those 
who  have  read  Father  Clement  know  to  belong  to 
its  author,  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  bringing 
about  and  accounting  for  this  not  quite  probable 
choice. 

The  Hou3e  I  live  in.  Part  I :  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott  : 
Boston.  Lilly,  Wait,  Coi^an  &  Holdkn. — This 
is  an  ingenious  and  well  ^executed  attempt  to  im- 
part to  children  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
hoase  they  live  in — the  human  body — without  exciting 
any  disgust,  and  without  resorting  for  explanation  of 
what  is  said,  to  any  thing  but  the  plates  in  the  book 
itself.  We  arc  sure  this  will  be  a  popular  little  vo- 
lume, and  as  useful  as  popular ;  for  it  is  not  credita 
ble  to  be  s^  gnorant  as  very  many  are  of  that  most 
ingeniousl    constructed  machine,  the  human  frame. 

Tirm  Frutti,  by  the  author  of  the  Tour  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince ;  1  vol. ;  New  York,  Harper  ^  Brother: 
— Attracted  by  the  quaint  title  of  this  publication, 
borrowed,  as  we  learn  by  the  translator's  introduc. 
lion,  •*  from  the  favorite  ice  oi  Italy,"  composed  of 
many  different  fruits — it  means  literally  '*all  the 
fruits" — and  by  the  abounding  puifs  of  the  contempo. 
rary  press,  on  its  appearance  among  us,  we  certainly 
opened  its  pages  with  no  little  eagerness — only  to 
close  them,  however,  in  disappointment.  Instead  of 
ligbt,  graceful,  aiid  piquante  literature,  or  gossip,  or 
trifling — as  from  the  title  we  anticipated — it  seems 
to  us  made  up  of  the  rejected  fragments  of  a  heavy 
common  place  book — the  gleanings  after  the  harvest. 
It  is  not  that  it  does  not  contain  things  cleverly  writ. 
ten;  sensible  and  judicious,  though  not  very  original 
reflections  on  political  matters;  but  that  it  in  no  wise 
realizes  the  expectations  raised  by  a  title  which  al- 
most makes  the  mouth  water.  The  Prince,  we  fear, 
who  made  so  admirable  a  book  upon  England,  has 
been  betrayed  by  its  popularity  to  accede  to  the  soli- 
citations  of  the  booksellers  to  give  them  another 
work.  At  jeast  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  one. 

We  select,  a^  one  of  the  best  "fruits"  of  the  col 
lectjon,  the  following  letter  descriptive  of  Berlin  and 
its  society: 

To  THE  Coi;ntes8  R*«», — Copenhagen. 

Berlin,  Jan.  l»t,  1832. 
PatrJK  fuinus  ignu  «1i«hu  luculuntiur. 
•  *  •  •  « 

In  the  present  form  of  government  of  Prussia, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  desired  ;  the  or. 
ganized  ♦'  bureaucracy"  of  her  interior  deserv«s 
much  censure  ;  her  veiled  political  movements,  the 
burthen  of  her  extensive  military  establishment, 
which  hhB  become  too  oppressive  for  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  nation  to  support,  are  evils  which 
demand  redress  :  but  tliis  state  of  things  cannot  re- 
main long — by  the  action  of  some  unexpected  inci- 
dent they  will  assume  another  and  more  improved 


form,  for  in  a  nation  where  intelligence  is  so  univer 
sally  diflused,  these,  and  similar  defects,  are  of 
minor  importance ;  when  this  intelligence  exists, 
the  happiness  of  man  advances,  even  under  a  de- 
fective government,  but  without  this  holy  fire  the 
most  pel  feet  theory  will  be  found  ineffectual  in  its 
operations.  Thus  wo  may  venture  to  hope  that 
every  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  will  gradually 
and  peaceably  disappear,  and  so  realize  the  wishes 
of  all  true  lovers  of  rational  liberty,  who  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  mad  levellers  of  modern 
times-  The  signs  of  the  times  never  deceive.  May 
we  not  anticipate  happpier  days  for  Germany  7  and 
is  it  not  for  us  a  proud  idea  that  it  may  be  reserved  for 
Prussia  to  eflTect  her  regeneration  ? 

But  I  forget,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  am  address- 
ing an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman,  who,  in- 
stead of  grave  reflections  and  political  discussions, 
expected  to  receive  merely  a  husty  sKetch  of  our 
manners  and  customs  ;  but  how  is  this  possible, 
from  a  man  who  is  already  half  a  hermit,  a  miserable 
courtier,  and  worse  than  all,  absolutely  a  "  deveas 
ttd,*'  at  least  I  have  been  so  baptized  by  that  fabrica- 
tor of  histories,  the  editor  of  the  Morgenblatt. 

However,  I  must  fulfil  my  promise — so  we  will 
commence  with  the  court:  this  is  numerous,  hut  its 
society  consists  chfefly  of  members  of  its  own  circle  ; 
in  general, very  few  visiters  and  foreigners  are  invited 
to  join  the  select  coterie,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Russians  of  high  rank;  foreigners  of  other  nations 
are  but  little  noticed,  and  seldom  remain  long  in 
Berlin.  There  is  still  less  attention  shown  to  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  who  occasionally  visit  the 
metropolis,  thereby  verifying  the  old  adage,  "No 
phrophet  is  honored  in  his  own  country." 

This  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  as  by  far  more 
urbanity  of  manners,  graceful  freedom,  and  variety 
of  tone,  reign  in  the  court,  than  in  the  most  distin- 
guished circles  of  the  town; the  ladies  are  assured, 
ly  among  the  most  delightful  and  amiable  of  Berlin  ; 
and  I  merely  suggest  whether  it  wouM  not,  for  their 
sakes,  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  etiquette  of  the 
old  Spaaish  court,  which,  in  obedience  to  its  statutes, 
permitted  those  cavaliers  who  were  captives  to  the 
charms  of  the  court  ladies,  not  only  to  remain  un. 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  but  even  to 
sit — it  being  most  charitably  supposed,  that  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  loveliness,  and  engrossed  by 
the  intensity  of  their  passion,  they  were  incapable 
of  giving  their  attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  a 
court ! 

Whether  the  cavaliers  of  our  court  are  as  deeply 
susceptible  to  such  a  fascinating  influence,  I  cannot 
venture  to  decide  ;  but  this  I  can  with  truth  assert, 
that  many  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the  elegance 
of  their  manners,  and  their  intellectual  attainments. 
Where  the  highly  talented  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
is  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  court  almost  appeals 
an  academy;  and  in  the  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  the  upper  Couru marshal  vonSchilden,  we 
have  ail  that  imagination  can  paint  of  genius  and 
high  birth  united  in  their  noblest  forms. 

If  I  may,  wKjuiut  incurring  the  imputation  of  a 
flatterer  from  the  modern  heroes  of  equality,  I  will 
unhesitatingly  assort,  that  those  who  occupy  the 
first  rank  by  birth,  occupy  it  also  by  grace,  beauty, 
virtue. 

Although  it  is  too  much  the  prevailing  spirit  to 
yield  implicit  credence  to  every  tale  of  ill  which  is 
circulated  r^spncting  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
yet  I  have  not  imbibed  it,  neither  do  I  belong  to  that 
class  of  cowardly  slanderers  who  promulgate  in  for- 
eign  publications  the  most  unfounded  and  malicious 
calumnies,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  our  revered  Crown  Prince  is  an  event 
to  be  dreaded  by  his  future  subjects  ;  whereas,  who- 
ever is  intimately  acquainted  with  him  must  be  fami- 
liar also  with  his  noble  patriotic  feelings,  with  his 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country  ;  and  few 
modern  princes  are  more  opposed  in  principle  to  ty- 
ranny  and  oppression.  He  has  even  been  accused 
of  bigotry,  which  charge  has  originated  solely  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  has  munificently  bestowed  fa- 
vors upon  persons  who  are  notoriously  of  the  devout 
class ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  this  accusation 
is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  malicious. 

That  lie  is  pious,  humane,  and  a  pattern  of  morali 
ty,  is  indisputable  ;  these  qualities  have,  it  is  well 
known,  been  construed  by  the  enomif^s  of  peace  and 
good  order  into  bigotry  ;  but  I  would  desire  no  grea- 
er  blessings  for  the  nation  than  to  see  the  sons  ot 
our  noble*  and  citizens  emulate  the  example  of  the 
sons  of  their  king.  I  would  wish  them  to  imitate 
the  high  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  the  copious  general  information  of  the  Crown 
Prince;  to  possess  the  cool,  temperate  judgment, 
clear  disccmment,  and  truly  honeat  German  heart  of 


Prince  William,  and  the  InlWant  virtues  of  Princ* 
Charles,  who  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Sbakapeare. 
"every  inch  a  king." 

Respect  and  reverence  arrest  my  pen  from  at. 
tempting  to  expatiate  on  the  excellent  quahiies  of 
the  princesses,  and  my  enthusiastic  admiration  would 
be  likewise  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  impartial  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  ;  but  this  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
our  lovely  and  amiable  princesses  are  equally  to  be  . 
envied  for  their  domestic  happiness,  and  admired  for 
their  beautiful  example  of  virtue  to  the  nation,  upon 
whom  the  brightest  rays  of  moral  excellence  beam 
from  the  royal  family  and  the  throne. 

We  will  now  descend  a  step,  and  take  a  haatf 
glance  at  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  in  which  the 
first  thing  that  arrests  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  the 
absence  of  any  cordial  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  corps  diplomatique,  which  has  an  unfavorable 
eflfect  upon  both :  this  is  principally  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that,  unless  on  a  few  public  occasions, 
the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique  are  entirelf 
excluded  from  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 

Berhn  is,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of  any  de- 
cided tone  ;  fashion  exercises  but  a  feeble  sway,  and 
there  is  no  individual  subject  of  paramount  import, 
ance  to  impart  a  determined  character  to  society. 
There  is  neither  political  nor,  iadeed,  any  other  de. 
scription  of  party  feeling,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
always  animates  conversation. 

The  total  absence  of  luxury  contributes  also  not 
a  little  to  render  society  monotonous ;  in  this  re- 
spect both  the  natives  and  the  corps  diplomaique 
accord  admirably  with  each  other.*  In  fact,  luxury 
IS  only  found  in  the  palaces  ot  the  royal  family,  but, 
as  I  have  said  before,  their  society  is  confined  prin. 
cipally  ts  their  own  circle. 

The  only  recreation  met  with  in  society  is  cards  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  company  have  assembled  and  per- 
formed a  few  preliminary  evolutions,  they  seat  them- 
selves in  difllerent  conglomerations  around  card-ta- 
bles,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a  large  bowl  of 
"  churned  milk."  Conversaziones,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  very  few  houses,  are  unknown;  perhaps 
our  phlegmatic  national  temperament  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  them  as  that  of  our  mercurial  neighbors 
the  French  ;  but  where  the  two  elements  of  solidity 
and  brilliance  have  found  an  entrance  the  result  is 
delightful,  as  the  saloon  of  the  Minister  oi  Foreigo 
Affairs  will  abundantly  testify. 

The  most  national  and  the  most  animated  enter- 
tainments are  the  balls.  During  the  carnival  they 
are  numerous,  while  the  dancers  themselves  are  both 
graceful  and  untiringly  jiersevering. 

D^jetlners  k  la  fourchette,  with  bails,  have  lately 
become  fashionable  ;  they  commence  at  eleven  and 
end  at  sunset.  These,  in  summer,  are  Very  agree, 
able,  particularly  when  given  in  a  charming  garden  : 
but  entertainments  of  this  description  appear  more 
congenial  to  England,  where  the  guests  assemble 
both  in  negligee  and  demi-toilet.  Alas',  such  a  sum. 
mer-day's  dream  is  not  often  practicable  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  as  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  forms  no  part  of  education,  that 
never-failing  source  of  pure  delight  being  but  little 
prized.  A  young  officer,  to  whom  I  was  one  day 
making  an  observation  to  this  effect^  answered,  laugh, 
ing,  "  You  are  perfectly  correct,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  it. 

"  Last  year,  as  I  wad  riding  with  my  genera!  to  a 
review  through  one  of  the  most  bewitching  valleys 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  bright 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  beautifully  gilding  both 
the  woods  and  hills,  I  burst  into  admiration  at  the 
glorious  spectacle,  and  endeavored  to  make  the 
general  pa/titipate  in  my  feelings." 

"  •  What  are  you  saying  ?' 

"  His  voice  and  manner  being  any  thing  but  encoa. 
raging,  I  hesitating  repealed  my  observation,  when 
be  harshly  exclaimed — 

"  '  Zun  Teufel !  Young  gentleman,  think  of  your 
military  duties,  and  do  not  tease  me  with  your  poe- 
tical ideas  I' " 

Many  of  our  young  military  officers  arc  most  won- 
derfully well  informed ;  perfect  oracles  in  their  way  ! 
whose  decisions  are  aana  appell.  I  recently  wit- 
nessed a  very   c3inic  "  qui-proquo."     The   amiable 

Frau  Von  B was  reading  a  verse  of  Dante,  from 

an  admirable  translation ;  one  of  the  most  fashions. 


ko. 


..'"^■vi*^--r" 


*  This  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1832 ;  since  that  time  most  of  the  corps  dipio. 
matique  have  been  superseded  by  new  member*, 
whose  superior  taste  has  given  society  a  more  ele. 
gant  tone.  We  will  hope  that  their  good  example 
may  be  followed  by  the  upper  classes  of  society.— 
[The  Author.} 
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ble  warriors  in  tbe  salon  demanded  the  name  of  theMtinguished,   where    the  chef-d'oeuvres   of  the    best! 


nutfaor  7  the  My  answered,  "My  beloved  Danto." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  the  son  of  xVf ars,  with  as. 
tonishmem,  "  1  never  could  have  believed  that  your 
Uinte  (aunt)  was  equal  to  such  a  composition." 

The  errors  of  the  old  warriors  nA  sometimes  even 
more  ridiculous,  and  their  blundtrtr  are  an  endless 
source  of  merriment.  When  lb«  present  PresideRt 
of  Columbia  was  in  Berhn,  about  two  years  since,  I 
accideotallv  overheard  a  conversation  between  him 
and  a  Prussian  officer;  instead  of  German,  it  waa 
carried  on  in  horribly  bad  French. 

A  picture  of  a  battle  led  them  to  speak  of  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Waterloo. 

"Most  certainly,"  exclaimed  Santander,  "at  that 
great  battle,  without  the  assistance  of  your  immortal 
hero  Platofl',  Napoleon  would  not  have  been  con- 
quered r* 

The  Prussian  general  smiled,  politely  rectified  his 
mistake,  and  continued,  saying,  **  But  your  cam- 
paigns are  not  leas  remarkable  :  for  instance,  what 
a  march  was  that  of  Bolivar  to  Mexico  and  back, 
across  the  Tschimburaaso— the  short  time  in  which 
it  was  efl'ecled  is  scarcely  credible  '." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Santander,  in  his  torn,  half 
•miling ;  "  you  have  made  an  error  in  some  thou- 
sands of  miles,  for  Bolivar  was  never  engaged  in  war 
in  Mexico,  therefore  he  could  not  have  come  in  col- 
lision with  the  Tschimborasso.  Notwithstanding, 
our  marches  are  really  astonishing;  in  fact,  our 
method  of  conducting  war  is  entirely  different  from 
the  European  mode  ;  our  soldiers  are  able  to  support 
themselves  for  months  without  bread,  meat,  or  spi- 
rits, living  entirely  on  dried  ox  skins  and  water." 

"Comment!  monsieur!"  cried  our  general,  in  his 
inimitable  jargon,  and  with  a  voice  and  manner  ex- 
pressive of  his  greatest  astonishment — "  Comment ! 
pas  de  bain  ?  pas  de  paitsona  sfiritvtU  ?  pas  roomc 
fie  Veau  forte  T" 

"It  required  all  my  powers  uf  self-command  io 
preserve  my  character  for  politeness,  when  Monsieur 
Santander,  not  appearing  to  observe  the  errors  of  his 
friend,  replied,  with  an  air  of  the  most  important 
gravity, 

*<  Non :  Vi'en  de  sfirituel,  monsieur,  pas  meme  de 
Teau  forte  r 

One  of  the  amusements  peculiar  to  Berlin,  and  in 
which  are  to  be  found  assembled  nearly  all  classes 
I  of  society,  is  that  termed  the  "  Bruhl'schen  Ball," 
from  the  name  uf  its  founder,  which  thus  bids  fair 
for  immortality.  The  gentlemen  are  attired  in  hlack, 
while  the  ladies  sele{!t  the  gayest  colors  to  decor^^ 
tkeir  pretty  persons^which  they  sometimes  adorn  a 
little  too  lavishly ;  tn^  entree  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  pantaloons,  black  cravats,  and  boots  (in^the  re- 
doute  to  dirty  boots) — what  an  admirablf  iitecaution  ! 
It  is  rumored  that  the  manager  of  the  court  theatre 
intends  to  distribute  among  the  quadrilles  a  bai^  of 
fancy  dancers,  in  full  costume,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  the  high  and  select  assemblage. 

The  tournde  of  the  supper  table  is  excessively 
amusing,  but  somewhat  dan^rerous,  on  account  of 
the  myriad  of  corks  which  fly  from  the  champaign 
bottles  in  every  direction  !  At  the  last  of  these  balls 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  I  observed  our  good- 
hnmored  prince,  Albrecht,  with  his  aid-de-camp, 
wandering  from  room  to  room  unable  to  find  seats. 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  my  friend  C — 
who  exclaimed  with  entbufiasm,  "  This  is  what  i> 
termed  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  yet  the  son  of 
our  king  cannot  obiain  a  seat  at  the  supper  table, 
because  his  good  citizens  have  taken  possession  of 
them.  A  Constitutional  Orleans  would  have  fared 
better." 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  •'  it  is  the  wonder  of  foreign 
ers  that  we  all  appear  to  form  one  family,  the  king 
and  his  people,  the  father  and  his  children.  On  thai 
account,  tiiaak  God,  we  ref]uire  no  revolutions  ;  let 
us  be  thankful  for  a  sound  body  that  does  not  re- 
quire periodical  blood-letting." 

As  to  places  of  public  resort,  we  have  very  few 
in  Berlin,  except  the  theatres  and  concerts.  Yes, 
most  truly,  we  have  in  addition  the  woodenbooih 
in  Tivoli !  to  which  you  are  conducted  by  an  allce 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  where  the  half-decayed  pine- 
trees  exhibit  the  only  appearance   of  vegetation. — 

.  Also  the  Elysium  !  erected  in  the  sandy  Zoologi- 
cal  Gardens,  where  the  secret  has  been  discovered 
of  adorning  the  superb  salon  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  unexampled  mixture  of  colors  acts  upon  the  be- 
holders like  ipecacuanha  I  these,  with  the  cotosseum 
of  colossal  vulgarity,  are  the  favorite  places  of 
amusement.  I  have  been  informed  that  even  the 
nob'.e  Ciigino  has  died  of  a  decline. 

Music  is  much  admired  and  cultivated  in  Berlin  : 
tha  Hgnmt  Quvtott  concerts  ar«  particularly  dia. 


masters  are  performed  with  a  full  orchestra,  in  the 
most  masterly  style. 

Laitt  winter  I  once  more  visited  Berlin,  when  I 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  representative  of  the  St. 
Simonians       One    morning  be    wrote    to    Frauluin 

S r,  requesting  to  know  if  it  was  really  true  that  ' 

Beethoven  was  to  aiag  that  evening  ?  the  lady  rcpli-  j 
ed  very  granely,  that  she  did  nor  consider  it  proba-  I 
ble,  as  a  cold  damp  ^rave  was  a  most  likely  place  to 
produce  such  a  hoarseness  as   would  preclude  th^^ 
possibility  of  singing  ! 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  my  ho-.o- 
rable  friend,  the  old  general  of  Waterloo  ;  he  bitter- 
ly complained  of  the  intense  cold,  and  of  the  deep 
snow  that  had  fallen,  and  assured  me,  (in  his  match- 
less French,)  "qu'en  entrant  plusieurs  grands  fia. 
cons  de  niege  etaient  venus  luitomber  sur  le  uez." 

I  shall  dedicate  a  portion  of  my  next  letter  to  the' 
theatre  ;  for  the  present  I  must  conclude,  or  I  shall 
exhaust  all  that  I  have  iuxecerve  oo  our  intereMmg ; 
Berlin. — Adieu.        .5*4>>,:i-=^%  -  '    •       ..       .     i 

A  Digest  of  the  Existiko  Coxmkrcial  Regola- 
TioNs  OF  Foreign  Countries  with  which  tuk 
United  States  have  intercocrse,  as  far  as 
thev  can  be  ascertainbd.  Washington :  F.  P.| 
Blair.  1833. — This  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  of 
more  than  700  pp.  aud  is  only  thejirst  of  a  series,  to 
be  "  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  3d  March,  1833." — 
In  this  volume,  we  have  the  regulations  of  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  the' 
Hanse  towns,  Denmark,  New  Granada,  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  Mexico.  This  Digest,  the  third  that  has 
been  prepared  within  fifteen  years — there  was  one 
in  1819,  and  %ndtber  in  1834 — has  been  executed, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  by  a  very  competent  person,  J. 
Spear  Smith,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  and  includes  a  great 
deal  of  very  valuable  information,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  Great  Britain,  whose  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  navicatioQ  oteajfj  more  than  oae.third  of; 
the  volume.        •'\,  '•i'--'?^  ij?v*  •'^-'  .'' ,    :^  .;>',•     j 

The  Comprehensive  ComfSNTARY  o\  the  Holy 
Bible  :  edited  by  the  A«v.  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Green  street  Church,  Boston.  Brattleborougk, 
Vt.  Fessenden  &.  Co.     Boston,  Sh.ittuck  &  Co. — , 
We  have  not  seen  from  the  American  press,  a  work' 
superior  to  this,  in  its  mechanical  execution  and  ma^ 
lerials.     The  type,  the  paper,  and  the  printing,   are 
excellent.    *.;;;,..      ■'.■■,■  ■_.■-'      ;,    '.^r    '       1 

The  volume  is  a  large  royal  octavo,  and  comprizes 
the  four  gospels  only,  so    that   four  or  five  more  of, 
equal  size,  will  be  requisite  to  complete  the  publica* 
lion.     The  text  is  printed  in  a  clear  legible  type,  on! 
the  left  hand  of  the  page  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  and 
I  surrounded   in  a  smaller  type,  with  observations  and ; 
notes  explanatory,  historical,  and  critical,  by  Henry,; 
j  Scott,    Doddridge,    Adam   Clarke,    Calmet,  Bloom- 
;  field,  and  many  others — "  the  whole  designed  to  be 
I  a  digest  and  combination  of  the  advantages  of  the' 
jbesl  Bible  Commentaries,  conveniently  arranged  for 
family  and  private  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  par- 
ticularly adapted  to   the  wants  of  Sabbath  School. 
Teachers  and  Bible  Classes."  ;  ..-• -a:    ;  ! 

The  preparing  and  editing  this  publication  is  a 
work  of  immesc  labor  and  expense  ;  and  devoted,  as 
these  are,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Books, 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  in  this  Christian 
country  they  will  reap  an  abundant  reward. 

Bicknell's  Gold  Coin  Chart. — This  essential, 
though  not  very  portable,  description  of  all  sorts  of 
gold  coins,  maybe  had  of  J.  A.  Goodman  ^  Co.,  Bro-! 
kers,  34  Wall  street.  ' 

It  is,  we  are  assured  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Bicknell, 
"compiled  with  much  care  and  attention,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  correct." 

It  gives  the  name  of  every  piece  of  gold  coin  in  | 
the  world,  the  exact   weight,  the  assay  and  the  pre- 
sent  value  in  the  United  States.  -.    :-  ■ 

Essay  on  the  Interest  or  MoNtev  an o  the  Poll 
CY  OF  Laws  AeAiNst  V»\)%ii.    By  T.il9l«  R.  Diw, 


Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c.  at  Wildani  and 
Mary. — This  Essay,  as  we  learn  from  the  introduc 
tion,  "  comprises  the  substance  of  two  Lectures, 
much  enlarged,"  which  the  Professor  had  delivered 
to  his  class.  It  is  worthy  of  general  circulation  in 
this  country,  of  all  others,  the  one  most  injured  in 
its  enterprizc  and  industry  by  the  shackles  of  Usury 
iLaws.  We  make  a  single  extract  from  the  Esaay, 
iwliich  will  shew  its  general  views  and  execution  : 
I  Pernicious  Influences  of  the  Usury  Lutes. — We 
assert,  and  the  itssertion  requires  no  proof,  that  the 
usury  laws  are  unjust  and  unequal  in  their  oparatioos, 
restraining  the  holders  of  a  particular  species  of  ca- 
pital from  employing  it  in  the  most  lucrative  manner, 
whilst  the  holders  of  other  species  of  capital  arolelt 
in  the  ciijoyment  of  perfect  liberty.  The  owner  of 
lands  and  slaves  may  take  what  rent  and  hire  he 
pleases — the  merchant  is  not  rnstrained  as  to  bis 
gains,  nor  the  manufacturer  as  to  his  profits.  Why 
then  should  the  money  bolder  be  prevented  from  tak- 
ing the  incersst  which  the  borrower  is  willing  to 
give  7  Is  it  because  the  money  holders  are  vicious, 
selfish  beings,  whom  it  is  the  policy  of  the  laws  to 
suppress  and  discountenance  ?  I  apprehend  n«t. — 
Widows,  orphans,  ihe  defenceless  and  helpless  arc 
often  the  money  holders.  When  a  father  dies,  to 
whom  does  he  leave  his  money  ?  Most  frequently 
to  the  invalid  son,  or  the  exposed  and  defenceless 
daughter.  To  hts  sons  who  are  fitted  for  action  on 
the  great  theatre  of  life,  he  gives  other  kinds  ol  pro- 
perty which  require  more  skill  and  care  to  manage 
them.  The  salaried  men  and  all  the  functionaries  uf 
society  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  money  holders. 
Are  these  classes  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
the  strong  hand  of  legislation  to  correct  their  mat. 
practices  ?  Certainly  not.  As  a  class,  I  should  say 
the  money  lenders  are  generally  speaking,  the  most 
harmless  and  defenceless,  or  the  mo6t  talented  and 
respectable  members  of  society.  Is  it  because  mo. 
ney  is  a  commodity  tvi  generis,  the  holder  of  which 
is  enabled  by  its  means  to  take  what  interest  he 
pleases,  the  borrower  t>eing  obliged  to  give  it  ?  There 
are  many,  I  believe,  who  absurdly  entertain  this 
opinion — who  really  believe  that  money  is  in  the 
economical  world  what  the  superstitious  believe  the 
witches  to  be  in  the  physical,  a  something  not  bound 
down  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravity  and  cohe. 
sion — by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  as  pos- 
sessing an  active  principle  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  ri's 
insita,  of  the  most  dangsrous  character,  not  only  not 
governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but  capable 
t>y  its  cfwrt  energy,  of  resisting  and  deranging  them. 
Those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion  however,,^ 
ther  do  not  or  cannot  understand  th^  nature  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  the  laws  whioh  regulat*  the 
rate  of  interest-  Interest,  like  the  price  of  every 
thing,  is  determined  in  the  market,  by  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  borrower  and  lender ;  the  former  of  course 
wishing  to  fix  it  as  low  as  possible,  while  the  latter 
would  m«ke  it  as  high  as  possible.  When  profits 
are  high,  ar  much  is  to  be  made  by  the  use  ef  capital, 
or  the  risk  is  great,  more  will  be  demanded  on  the 
one  side  and  conceded  on  the  other,  than  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Capitalist  competes  with  Capi- 
talist,  as  well  as  borrower  with  borrower:  where 
much  is  to  be  made  by  money,  much  will  be  given  ; 
where  little  is  to  be  made,  little  will  be  given.  Hence 
in  the  new  states  of  our  confederacy,  interest  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  old,  because  mure  can  be  made  by 
the  use  of  money.  In  Alabama  lor  example,  eight 
percent,  interest  may  be  legally  taken,  m  Slissiasip- 
pi  ten,  in  Louisiana  ten — and  it  is  believed  these 
rates  are  generall)brather  below  the  the  marketable 
rate  of  interest  in  those  new  states  :  whereas  in  all 
the  old  states,  with  the  exception  of  New  York, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  six  percent,  iathe  legal 
rale,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  nearly  coincident 
wi'h  the  average  market  interest. 

The  interest  of  money,  it  must  be  remembered, 
does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
country,  but  upon  the  whole  quantity  ol  capital,  (of 
which  money  is  one,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
valuable  item,)  compared  with  the  channels  of  pro- 
fitable investment.  As  I  have  already  said,  when 
money  is  borrowed,  it  is  not  the  money,  but  the  mo-  ■ 
ney's  worth  which  is  wanted.  Tlie  merchant  wants 
goods,  the  agriculturist  new  lands,  or  improvement 
of  old  land;  the  manufacturer  wants  machinfs  ami 
raw  materialii ;  the  lawyer  waiit^  education  and  pro- 
fessiojij'l  skill.  They  borrow  money  for  those  seve- 
ral purposes,  and  the  rate  which  they  are  willing  to 
give  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
country,  but  on  the  gains  which  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist,  expect  to  make 
on  their  goods,  on  their  manufactut'es,  on  their  land, 
and  upon  the  smolcmcms  and  rapbtatioa  which  th« 
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lawyer  rnd  doctor  have  in  prospect.  Money  is  mere- 
ly  the  agent  for  the  circulation  of  capital  generally. 
If  money  is  scarce,  its  value  ri#es  v  if  too  redundant, 
It  tails  ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  never  permanently 
affected  by  its  high  or  low  valne.  If  $50  be  worth 
to-day  as  much  as  f  100  was  yesterday,  $3  on  the 
$50  will  be  worth  just  the  satne  as  $6  on  the  9100. 
The  only  effect  produced  on  iuterest  is  while  the 
change  in  value  is  taking  place.  T!ius,  let  us  sup 
puse  the  banks  begin  to  over  issue  ;  there  is  conse^ 
quently  an  increased  facility  of  borrowing,  which 
may  lower  iuterest  temporarily ;  then  an  apprecia- 
tion of  prices  ensues,  and  so  soon  as  prices  become 
stationary,  interest  rises  to  the  rate  which  is  deter- 
mined by  profits  and  nsk. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  reason  for  restraining 
the  rate  of  interest,  there  are  some  reasons  why  it  is 
better  regulated  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion  than  perhaps  any  thing  which 
can  possibly  be  mentioned  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
commercial  transactions.  Firtt.  Money  being  the 
universal  measurer  of  value,  is  better  known,  its 
agency  in  the  hands  of  individuals  better  understood, 
than  any  other  species  of  property  whatever.  Se- 
cond. Great  concentration  of  value  ia  small  bulk  ren- 
ders it  the  most  transterable  of  commodities,  and 
consequently  it  passes  more  rapidly  from  places 
where  it  is  redundant  to  those  where  it  is  deficient, 
than  any  commodity  we  know  of.  From  this  cause 
it  is,  that  competition  among  capitalists  is  more  cer- 
tain to  keep  down  the  hire  o(  money  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion  to  profits  and  risk,  than  any  other  species  of  hire 
whatever.  You  cannot  carry  lands  and  houses  from 
one  section  to  another,  to  keep  down  rents  ;  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  incapable  of  locomotion, 
and  therefore  the  exorbitant  profits  of  one  are  slowly 
corrected  by  another:  labor  moves  so  sluggishly 
from  district  to  district,  that  Smith  pronounced  man 
the  most  immoveable  of  lumber.  Hence  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  equilibrium  is  restored  in  the 
labor  market.  But  money  passes  from  section  to 
section  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the  mail  and  the  steam- 
boRt.  Is  there  a  great  demand  here  for  it  to-day, 
while  there  is  a  relative  redundancy  elsewhere? — 
The  easy  transference  of  it  from  place  to  place,  will 
quickly  restore  the  equilibrium.  If  A,  a  monied 
man,  charges  too  high  an  interest  in  proportion  to 
profit  and  risk,  B,  another  monied  man  in  the  same 
iiei(;hborhood  will  find  itio  his  interest  to  take  less  : 
and  if  neither  will  take  a  fair  rate,  capital  will  spee- 
dily flow  in  from  other  quarters,  and  relieve  the  pres- 
sure. At  this  moment,  large  amounts  in  specie  are 
pouring  into  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the 
money  pressure ;  and  no  doubt  if  public  confidence 
could  be  suddenly  restored,  we  should  be  found  to 
have  a  greatly  redundant  circulating  medium. 

Hires,  rents,  interest  and  prices  of  all  descriptions, 
are  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  thede. 
mand. 

A  PuLiN  T&KATisE  ON  Cmolbra  :  by  Dr.  Ralph,  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  New  York.— We  find  this  treatise 
upon  our  table,  and  announce  it  accordingly  ;  but  as  it 
ia  against  our  practice  in  Cholera  times  to  read  Cho. 
lera  books,  or  to  recommend  the  reading  of  them  to 
others,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  annunci 
alien  of  it. 

The  Souturen  Literary  Messenger — dievoted  to 
every  department  of  Literature  and  the  Arts.  No. 
I.  Richmond,  Va.  T.  W.  White. — We  receive  with 
pleasure  this  first  number  of  a  Southern  magazine,  to 
be  published  semi-monthly.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  Southern  society, 
so  much  that  is  inspiring  in  the  history  and  memo, 
rials  of  Virginia  in  particular,  and  so  large  a  class 
comparatively  of  educated  men  in  that  region  of  our 
country,  who  are  not  working-men,  and  therefore 
have  the  more  leisure  for  literary  efforts,  that  we  are 
sure,  if  they  will  only  put  themselves  forth,  that  a 
very  attractive  miscellany  would  result  from  their 
labors.  The  number  before  us  is  of  good  promise. 
We  have  only  room,  however,  to  take  from  it  the 
following  translation  from  Voltaire  :   . 

The  CoMoled. — The  Great  philosopher,  Cifophi- 
lus,  said  one  day  to  a  justly  disconsolate  lady — 
"  Madam,  an  English  Queen,  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Henry  IV.  was  no  less  unhappy  than  you  are.  She 
was  driven  from  her  kingdom  :  she  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  a  storm  at  sea;  she  beheld  her  royal  hus. 
band  perish  on  ihe  scaffold."  "  I  am  sorry  for  her  ," 
said  the  lady — and  fell  a  weeping  at  her  own  mis- 
fortuoeei  , 


"  But,"  said  Ciiophilus,  •'  remember  Mary  Stuart. 
She  was  very  becomingly  in  love  with  a  galliant  mu. 
sician,  with  a  fine  tenor  voice,     tier  husband  slew  the 
musician  betoreher  face  :  and  then  her  good  friend 
and  relation,  Elizabeth,  who  called  herself  the  Virgin' 
Queen,  had  her  beheaded  on  a  scaflTold  bungf  with; 
black,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years." — i 
"That  was  very  cruel,"  replied  the  lady — and  she 
plunged  again  into  sorrow. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard,"  said  her  comforter, 
"of  the  fair  Jane  of  Naples,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
and  strangled  ?"  '« I  have  a  confused  recollection  of 
her,"  said  the  afflicted  one. 

"I  must  tell  you,"8dded  the  other,  "  the  fate  of  a 
Queen,  who,  within  my  own  time,  was  dethroned  by 
night,  and  died  in  a  desert  island."  "I  know  air 
that  story,"  answered  ihe  lady. 

'•  Well  then,  I  will  inform  you  of  what  befel  a 
great  princess,  whom  I  taught  philosophy.  She  had 
a  lover,  as  all  great  and  handsome  princesses  have. 
Her  father  once  entered  her  chamber,  surprised  the 
lover,  whose  leainres  were  all  on  fire,  and  whose  eye 
sparkled  like  a  diamond  :  she,  too,  had  a  most  love, 
ly  complexion.  The  young  gentleman's  look  so  dis- 
pleased the  father,  that  he  administered  to  him  the 
hiost  enormous  box  on  the  ear,  ever  given  in  that 
country.  The  lover  seized  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  broke 
the  old  gentleman's  head:  which  was  cured  with 
difficulty,  and  still  carries  the  scar.  The  nymph,  ini 
despair,  sprang  through  the  window  ;  and  dislocated 
her  foot  in  such  a  way,  that  she  to  ihis  day  limps  per- 
ceptibly, through  her  mien  is  otherwise  admirable. 
The  lover  was  condemned  lo  die,  for  having  broken 
the  head  of  a  puissant  monarch.  You  may  judge  the| 
condition  of  the  princess,  when  her  lover  was  led 
forth  to  be  hanged.  I  saw  her  during  her  long  im-; 
prisonment :  she  could  speak  of  nothing  but  her  afflic- 
tions." 

"Then  why  would  you  not  have  me  brood  overj 
mine  ?"  said  the  lady.  "  Because,"  said  the  philoso- 
ptier,  "  you  ought  not  to  brood  over  them  ;  and  be- 1 
cause,  BO  many  great  ladies  having  been  so  misera  '■ 
ble,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  despair.  Think  of  Hecuba, ! 
ofNiobe."  "Ah!"  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in 
their  time,  or  in  that  of  all  your  fine  princesses,  andj 
I  you,  to  comfort  them,  had  told  them  my  misfortunes,  j 
|do  you  thing  they  would  have  listened  to  you  ?"  ' 
j  The  next  day,  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son;' 
and  was  on  the  point  of  dying  with  grief.  The  lady' 
jhad  a  list  prepared,  of  all  the  kings  who  had  lost  their 
j  children,  ^d  carried  it  to  the  philosopher :  he  read  it, 

I  found  it  correct,  and wept  oe,  as  much  as  ever. 

j  Three  months  after,  they  met  again  ;  and  were  ear- * 
j  prised  to  find  each  other  cheerful  and  gay.  Theyi 
caused  a  handsome  statue  to  be  reared  to  time,  with' 
this  inscription  :  "  to  the  sreat  consoler."  1 

A  Map  of  the  Railroads    and  Canals    in  thE| 
United  States  and  Canada,  accompanied  with  a 
jconcise  description  uf  each.     New  York:  Office! 
OF    THE    Railroad    Journal. — We  scarcely   knowi 
I  any  publication  so  well  calculated  as  this  to  exhibit  | 
at  a  glance  the  vigorous  and  successful  emerprize  o' 
the  United  States  in  the  career  of  internal  improve  | 
ments.     It  will  too  astonish  many  persons  to  find! 
how  much  has  been  already  completed  in  this  career,: 
and  how  much  more  is  in  a  train  of  accomplishment. 
The  lines  are  distinguished  on  the  map,  of  enterpri- 
ses contemplated,  commenced,  and  finished — so  that 
it  may  be  seen  at  once  what  the  actual  state  of  each 
work  is.     There   about  70  pages  of  letter   press, 
which  furnish  a  brief  and  accurate  description  of 
each  road  or  canal ;  the  whole  bound  up  in  a  little  I 
pocket  volume,    t    •  •"--''  ■   •      .    •  '    "'  -^ 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  beautifuUyj 
printed  in  gold  letters  on^stiF  paper,  to  as  to  admit  j 
of  being  framed,  has  been  sent  forth  from  the  Xylo.' 
graphic  press  of  Messrs.  Wright  <k  Durand,  Maideni 
lane.  ,.,      ^■-..\,  '   '..  ..■'•'   i'  ^       ' 

I 

The  Whig  Almanac  for  1835 — is  another  pub.' 
lication,  of  which  the  notice  may  appropriately  foU! 
low  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  between ' 
which  great  event,  and  the  name  and  principles  of; 
Whigs,  the  association  is  inseparable.  j 

This  Whig  Almanac,  which  besides  all  the  usual' 
information  of  an  almanac,  has  some  very  good: 
Whig  sentiments  in  the  shape  of  aphorisms,  extracts 
from  Whig  speeches,  &c.  may  be  had  of  J.  &,  C. 
Strong.  150  Houston  streett 

.'■•.■  \    ' 


The  Mevt»ir$  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand — of  which 
the  publication  is  lo  be  deferred  till  after  his  death 
— are  referred  to  and  described  by  himself,  in  what 
he  calls  a  Testamentary  Preface — which,  however, 
be  publishes  while  yet  alive,  and  of  which  a  very 
good  translation  will  be  found  in  our  columns  to- 
day. 

The  singular  and  varied  life  ot  this  soldier,  poet, 
traveller,  and  statesman,  recorded  in  his  sparkling 
and  antithetical  style,  and  with  his  simple  and  al- 
most unconscious  egotism,  will  constitute  a  most  at. 
tractive  work.  The  Testamentary  Preface  of  iteelf 
affords  a  good  foretaste  of  the  book. 

[TRANSIJiTEU  for  THE  NeW  YoRK  AMERICAN.] 

MEMOIRS  OF  H.  DB  CHATEAUBRfAND.    . 
Teetamentary  Preface. 

Paris,  Aug.  1833. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  the  hour  of 
my  dissolution,  and  a^,  at  my  advanced  age,  the  days 
of  man  are  days  of  grace,  or  rather  days  of  pain,  I 
intend  to  explain  myself  on  the  subject  of  a  work  un. 
dertaken,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  those  last  hour*  «f 
a  man's  life,  which  no  one  values  or  knows  how  to 
employ. 

The  Memoirs  at  the  head  of  which  this  preface 
will  be  placed,  embrace  the  whole  coarse  of  my  life. 
They  were  begun  in  1811,  and  continue  up  to  this 
time.  I  have  sketched,  and  will  fill  up  more  accu 
rately,  the  history  of  my  childhood,  my  education, 
my  youth,  my  entering  the  army,  my  arrival  at  Paris, 
presentation  to  Louis  XVI,  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution, my  voyages  to  America,  my  return  to  Eu- 
rope,  my  emigration  to  Germany,  and  to  England, 
my  return  to  France  under  the  Consulate,  my  occu. 
pations,  and  my  writings,  during  the  Imperial  sway, 
my  visit  to  Jerusalem,  my  occupations,  and  my  wri. 
tings  under  the  Restoration ;  finally,  the  complete 
history  of  that  Restoration,  and  its  fall. 

I  have  seen  and  known  all  the  men  who  have  play- 
ed any  distiuguished  part  in  my  day,  either  in  my 
own  country  or  in  others,  from  Washington  to  Na. 
poleon,  from  Louis  XVIII  to  Alexander,  from  Pius 
VII  to  Gregory  XVI,  from  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheri- 
dan, Londondeiry,  Capo  d'Istria,  to  Malesherbes,  Mi. 
rabeau,  &c.  from  Nelson,  Bolivar.  Mehemet,  the 
Egyptian  Pacha,  to  Suffern,  Bougainville,  La  Pe- 
rouse,  Moreau,  dec.  I  formed  one  of  a  Triumvirate, 
without  precedent  among  nations ;  three  poets  of 
opposite  interests  and  countries  were  at  the  same 
timis  at  the  heaA  of  foreign  affairs,  ^r.  Canning,  in 
England,  I,  in  Franco,  and  Martinex  de  li^  Rosa,  in 
Spain.  -^Vr 

I  have  successively  journeyed  through  the  idle 
years  of  my  youth,  and  the  busy  years  of  the  Repub- 
lican era,  the  splendid  pageant  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  reign  of  the  legitimates. 

I  have  explored  the  seas  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world,  and  trodden  the  soil  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  :  after  having  encamped  under  the  hut  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  in  the  wigwams  of  the 
Hurons;  among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Memphis,  of  Carthage,  of  Grenada ;  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Turks,  the  Moors ;  among  forests  and 
ruins  ;  after  wearing  the  bearskin  of  the  savage,  the 
silk  caftan  of  the  Mameluke  ;  after  enduring  poverty, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  toil ;  I  have  assisted  as  Minister 
and  Ambassador,  covered  with  gold,  glittering  with 
ribbons  and  orders,  at  the  feasts  of  Princes  and  Prin. 
cesses,  to  return  to  poverty,  and  breathe  the  air  of  a 
prison. 

I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  a  number  of 
celebrated  persons  in  the  army,  the  church,  politics, 
the  bar,  the  arts  and  sciences ;  I  have  immense  ma. 
(erials,  more  than  four  thousand  private  letters,  the 
iiplomatic  correspondence  of  my  various  embassies, 
Aat  of  my  proceedings  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af. 
/kirs,  among  which  are  some  papers  of  my  own  bith* 
erto  never  known ;  I  have  borne  alternately  the  mue- 
cet  of  a  soldier,  the  suff  of  a  traveller,  the  scrip  of 
I  pilgrim;  as  a  mariner  my  fate  has  shifted  like 
ny  sail,  and,  halcyon  like,  I  built  my  nest  upon  the 
raters. 

I  have  had  much  to  do  both  with  war  and  peace ;  I 
lave  signed  treaties  and  protocols,  and  published,  a* 
I  journeyed  on,  numerous  works ;  I  have  been  initia. 
led  in  the  secrets  of  parties,  of  courts,  of  state;  I 
nave  viewed  closely  the  greatest  misfortunes  and 
the  greatest  men  ;  I  have  assisted  at  sieges,  at  con- 
gresses, conclaves,  and  at  the  putting  up  and  pullinf 
down  of  thrones ;  I  have  myself  been  an  object  of  hit* 
tory,  and  I  could  have  written  it,  and  my  solitary, 
dreaming,  poetical  life,  glided  on  amid  this  world  of 
realities,!  of  catastrophes,  of  tumult,  of  noise,  with 
the  sons  of  my  dreams,  Chactat,  Rene,  Eudett,  Al* 
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eakamet,  and  with  the  daughters  of  my  fttiey  Attala, 
Amelia,  Clanea,  Celleda,  Bymodoce-^htming  part, 
yet  without  the  pale  of,  my  age,  I  pcrliAiii  exerted 
over  it  without  knowing  or  seeking  for  it  a  triple  in- 
fluence, religious,  political,  and  literary. 

I  bare  only  round  me  now  four  or  five  contempo- 
raries of  a  long  lived  fame.  Alfieri,  Canova,  Monti, 
bare  passed  away.  Of  that  bright  galaxy,  Italy  re. 
tains  only  Piedmonte,  and  Manzoni.  Pellico  sighed 
away  his  best  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg. 
The  genius  of  the  country  of  Dante  is  doomed  to  si- 
lence, or  forced  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land.  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Canning  died  youog.  Walter  Scott 
»tema  about  to  follow  ;  Goethe,  covered  with  years 
and  glory,  has  sunk  into  the  tomb.  France  has  none 
left  of  that  glorious  age ;  she  is  beginning  a  new  era, 
while  I  remain  to  bury  my  age,  like  the  old  priest  at 
the  storming  of  Bezieres,  who  was  ta  ring  the  bell  to 
announce  the  fall  of  the  last  citizen,  before  he  him- 
■elf  died. 

When  death  drops  the  curtain  behind  me  and  the 
world,  it  will  be  found  that  my  drama  contains  three 
acts.  From  my  early  youth  until  1800  I  was  a  sol- 
dier and  a  traveller ;  from  1800  until  1814,  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  my  life  was  a  literary 
one  ;  from  the  Restoration  until  the  present  day  my 
life  has  been  a  political  one.  In  my  three  succes- 
•ive  careers,  I  imposed  uponmyselfa  great  work. — 
As  a  traveller,  I  aspired  to  the  discovery  of  the  polar 
regions ;  as  a  literary  man,  I  endeavored  to  re  es- 
tablish religion  upon  its  own  ruins  ;  as  a  statesman, 
'  I  endeavored  to  give  to  the  people  the  true  represen. 
tative  monarchical  system,with  its  various  privileges. 
I  at  least  helped  to  conquer  that  which  is  worth  them 
all,  which  does  away  the  need  of  a  constitution — the 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  I  often  failed  in  my  under- 
takings, it  was  the  fault  of  my  destiny.  The  foreign- 
ers who  succeeded  m  their  designs,  were  seconded 
ky  fortune;  they  had  powerful  friends  and  a  quiet 
sedntry  to  back  them :  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

Of  all  the  modern  French  writers  of  my  day,  I  am 
/tie  only  one  whose  life  and  travels  at  all  assimilate. 
Traveller,  soldier,  poet,  legislator;  it  was  among 
forests  that  I  sang  of  forests,  on  board  ship  that  1  de- 
scribed  the  ocean,  in  exile  that  I  learned  what  exile 
meant,  in  courts,  public  affairs  and  conclaves  that  I 
studied  princes,  politics,  laws  and  history.  The 
;.  erators  of  Rome  and  Greece  mingled  with  the  cur. 
rent  of  public  affairs,  and  shared  its  fate.  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  middle  ages,  the  very 
first  geniuses  of  the  country  participated  in  all  the 
public  feelings  and  actions.  What  noble  but  stormy 
times  were  those  of  Dante,  Taseo,  Camoeas,  ErctJUo 
and  Cerrantes. 

i  la  France  our  ancient  peets  and  historians  wrote 
amid  the  tumult  of  battles  and  the  weariness  of  pii- 
grimages.  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  Ville- 
bardouin,  and  Joinville,  borrowed  from  the  incidents 
oi  their  times  materials  for  their  romances.  Frois. 
sard  sought  for  history  on  the  highways,  and  learnt 
it  of  the  Chevoliert  and  Abbe»  with  whom  he  met  and 
journeyed.  But  dating  from  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
1st.,  our  writers  have  been  recluses,  whose  talents 
might  express  the  spirit,  but  not  the  facts,  of  the 
age. 

If  I  am  destined  to  live,  1  will  represent  in  my 
person  what  will  be  represented  in  my  memoirs,  the 
principles,  the  ideas,  the  events,  the  catastrophes, 
the  epopea  of  my  age,  for  I  have  seen  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  world,  and  the  differing  character. 
I  istics  of  this  beginning  and  end  often  mmgle  together 
in  my  opinions.  I  found  myself  between  the  two 
ages,  as  if  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  streams  ;  I 
plunged  into  their  troubled  waters,  leaving  with  re- 
gret the  old  shore  which  gave  me  birth,  and  swim- 
ming with  high  raised  hopes  towards  that  unknown 
strand  where  lands  each  new  generation. 

These  memoirs,  divided  in  books  and  parts,  have 
been  written  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places;  these  sections  naturally  require  a  sort  of 
prologue,  which  recalls  the  events  that  have  occur- 
red since  the  last  dates,  and  notifies  where  I  again 
lake  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  The  various 
erems  and  the  changing  destinies  of  life,  are  thus 
strangely  mingled  together.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  amid  my  prosperity  I  am  forced  to  speak  of  days 
of  misery,  and  that  again  in  the  midst  of  grief  and 
tribulation,  I  am  carried  back  by  circumstances  to 
i       my  bright  days  of  happiness. 

The  different  feelings  of  my  different  ages,  my 
youth  mingling  with  my  old  age,  the  gravity  of  my 
experienced  manhood  clouding  the  sun^ihine  of  my 
lighter  years,  the  rays  of  my  sun  from  its  rising  to 
its  aetting  crossing  each  other  like  the  scattered 
rays  of  my  own  life,  give  a  sort  of  indescribable  unity 
to  my  whole  work.  My  cradle  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  my  tomb,  my  tomb  of  that  of  my  cradle  ; 
mj  aafferings  become  pleasares,  my  pleasures  pain  ; 


and  no  one  can  tell  whether  these  memoirs  were 
the  offspring  of  a  young  or  an  old  head. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  praise  myself;  for  I  do  not 
well  know  whether  it  is  praise-worthy;  I  only  state 
what  is  true  ;  what  has  happened  without  my  knowl- 
edge, was  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  storms 
which  have  assailed  my  bark,  and  which  often  have 
left  mc  no  place  where  to  write  this  or  that  para- 
graph, but  the  very  rock  which  htas  caused  my  ship, 
wreck. 

I  have  revised  these  memoirs  with  a  sort  of  pater- 
nal affection.  I  should  like  to  call  upon  the  dead  to 
correct  the  proof  sheet.     The  dead  go  quickly. 

The  notes  which  accompany  the  memoirs  are  of 
three  different  kinds.  The  first,  which  are  put  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  contain  the  illustrations  and 
justifications.  The  second,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,  refer  to  the  actual  time  at  which  the  me- 
moirs were  written.  The  third,  also  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  have  been  added  since  the  memoirs 
were  written,  snd  bear  the  date  of  the  time  and 
place  at  which  they  were  penned.  One  or  two  years 
of  perfect  quiet,  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  earth, 
would  enable  nie  to  finish  these  memoirs  ;  but  I  have 
never  been  perfectly  quiet,  except  during  the  nine 
months  I  slept  in  my  mother's  bosom  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  never  find  that  repose  again  until  I  am  in 
the  bosom  of  our  common  mother,  the  earth. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  urged  me,  even  now, 
to  publish  my  history  ;  but  I  could  not  accede  to 
their  request.  In  the  first  place,  I  should,  in  spite  of 
myself,  in  that  case,  be  less  frank  and  explicit ;  and 
secondly,  I  have  always  supposed  that  I  wrote  as 
if  seated  in  my  eofllin.  From  that  circumstance  my 
work  has  received  a  sort  of  religious  coloring,  which 
I  could  not  alter  without  prejudice  to  the  book ;  it 
would  grieve  me  to  hush  that  voice  from  the  tomb, 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  my  memoirs. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  strange,  that  I  re. 
tain  some  natural  weakness,  and  that  I  am  anxious 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  poor  orphan  which  I  shall 
leave  behind  me  on  the  earth.  If  Minos  thought  I 
had  suffered  enough  in  this  woild  to  be  at  least  in 
the  other  a  happy  shade,  and  would  grant  me  a 
beam  of  light  from  the  Elysian  Fields  to  gild  my 
last  picture,  it  would  at  least  make  the  faults 
of  the  painter  less  glaring.  Life  does  not  suit  me  ; 
perhaps  Death  will  do  better. 


SUMMARY. 

Tributes  to  the  character  and  services  of  private 
men,  are  rar«  ;  and  tberefere,  poesiWy  the  more  va. 
luable.  A  recent  instance  of  one  of  these,  should  be 
generally  commemorated. 

A  number  of  roost  respectable  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia have  presented  to  the  veteran  philanthropist, 
Matheu/  Carey,  a  service  of  plate,  in  testimony  of 
their  respect.  In  they  letter  accompanying  it,  they 
•ay. 

"  They  have  long  witnessed  the  unwearied  efforts 
with  which  every  scheme  of  private  benevolence, 
ana  every  plan  of  public  improvement,  have  found  in 
you  a  zealous  and  disinterested  advocate  :  and  deem 
your  whole  career  in  life  an  encouraging  example,  by 
the  imitation  of  tehich,  without  the  aid  of  official  sta- 
tion or  political  power,  every  private  citizen  may  be- 
come a  publye  beneftctor." 

The  ibllowing  is  the  inscription  on  theplate  : 

■■...:-...;.;:>.  To  ..:_ 

Mathew  Carey, 
From  tiis  sincere  friends,  as  a 
Testimonial  of  their  gratitude 
For  his  public  serrices. 
And  their 
Esteem  for  his  private  virtues. 
July  4,  1834. 

The  first  steam  vessel  under  the   Briiiah  flag,  ar. 

rived  at  this  port  last  week,  from  Halifax  via  Bos. 

ton.     Her  name  is  the  "  Cape  Breton,  of   London." 

Her  agent,  we  understand,  has  been  in  the  city  some 

days,  on  business  connected  with  the  |Mining  Com- 
pany of  Cape  Breton. 

Steamboat  Burnt. — The  steamboat  Walter  Ra. 
leigh,  Capt.  Gardiner,  on  her  way  from  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  to  Charleston,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire  in  the  hold,  on  Tuesday  night  of  last  week, 
Georgetown  light  bearing  S.  by  W.  distance  12  miles. 
In  about  five  minutes  after  the  fire  was  discovered, 
the  flames  had  spread  so  rapidly  that  those  on  board, 
ten  in  number,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  vessel 
and  take  to  the  boat,  when  they  were  fortunately 
picked  up  by  the  schooner  Rice  Plant,  from  George- 
town, and  carried  into  Charleston. 


[From  the  Boston  Daily  Adt>erti»er.] 
On  Tuesday  a  fatal  accident  occurred  at  Brighton, 
where  the  Railroad  passes  under  the  bridge,  and 
where  the  cars  usually  stop  for  passengers.  Mr.  R. 
M.  Bouton,  a  respectable  mechanist  of  ibis  city,  and 
his  wife,  came  to  the  place  before  the  storm  began, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  seats  in  the  cars  on  their 
return  to  the  city.  While  they  were  waiting  for  the 
cars  the  shower  came  on,  accompanied  with  a  vio- 
lent wmd.  They  retreated  from  the  platform  pro. 
vidcd  tor  facilitating  the  ascent  to  the  cars,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Railroad,  where  they  were 
partially  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain,  by  the 
abutment  of  the  bridge.  The  engineer  on  approach- 
ing the  place,  slackened  his  pace  as  usual,  but  as 
soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  platform,  perceiving 
no  person  there,  and  presuming  that  there  were  no 
passengers  to  get  into  the  cars,  he  again  let  on  the 
steam  and  proceeded  without  interrupting  his  course. 
In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Bouton,  who  was  standing 
between  her  husband  and  another  gentleman,  cover- 
ed by  a  Buffalo's  skin,  which  they  held  over  them, 
did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  the  engine  until  it 
approached  very  near  them.  She  immediately  dart- 
ed fiom  between  her  companions,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  platform,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rail- 
road when  she  was  knocked  down  by  the  engine, 
which  passed  directly  over  her.  She  fell  between 
the  wheels,  and  was  so  criuhed  beneath  the  lower 
part  of  the  engine,  that  her  death  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous. 

Another  Railroad  Accident. — The  Locomotive  E. 
L.  Miller,  while  on  her  way  to  town  on  Saturday 
last,  and  when  within  52  miles  of  the  city,  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  Tender  broke,  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  Road,  tore  it  up  for  a  distance  of  about  150  feet, 
and  threw  the  Passenger  Cars  off.  The  only  person- 
al  injury  sustained  was  the  dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der of  one  gentleman.  The  Locomotive  was  not  at 
all  damaged,  but  arrived  at  the  Depository  yesterdsy 
afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  with  the  passengers,  among 
whom  was  the  gentleman  that  met  with  the  injury, 
he  having  experienced  as  little  inconvenience  from  it  s 
effects,  as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances. — 
[Charleston  Courier.] 

Casualty. — Last  Thursday  afternoon,  as  a  canal 
boat  was  passing  under  Genesee  street  bridge  in 
Utica,  a  lille  girl,  about  ten  years  old  was  discover- 
ed on  the  deck,  and  on  being  warned  to  escape,  fled 
in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  with  which  she  came 
in  contact,  and  was  kttocked  down.  Her  head  fall- 
ing between  the  bridge  and  a  email  cask,  was  dread- 
fully mangled,  and  her  death  was  almost  instan. 
taneous. 

Destri/ctive  ToaNAtto  at  Utica. — A  slip  from  the 
office  of  the  Utica  Observer,  dated  the  15th  instant, 
furnishes  us  with  the  Jbllowing  account  of  a  violent 
and  destructive  tornado  at  that  place  : 

"  Our  city  was  visited  yesterday  by  one  of  the 
severest  and  moot  appalling  thunder  storms,  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  hurricane  of  wind,  bail  and  ram, 
ever  experienced  by  eur  inhabitants.  The  storm 
came  up  suddenly  at  half  past  4  P.  M-  and  lasted 
about  ten  minutes.  For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  could  withstand  its  fury.  Dry  good  boxes 
and  awnings  in  Genesee  street  were  seen  flying  in 
the  air  like  the  fallen  leaves  of  Autumn  ;  burses  were 
frightened  and  carriages  upset — indeed  the  whole 
mass  o(  earthly  things  appeared  to  be  moving  and 
yielding  to  its  mighty  power.  The  storm  abated  and 
the  destruction  which  was  so  fearfully  going  on  was 
fortunately  terminated.  Our  stre»ts  were  flooded 
with  water ;  and  thousands  of  panes  of  glass  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  force  and  magnitude  of  the 
hail.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  damage  and 
destruction  of  property,  however,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  no  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  person,  surprising 
as  the  fact  may  be.  materially  injured.  Of  the 
amouttt  of  damage  it  i«  impossible  for  u.<i  to  form  a 
correct  estimate ;  probably  it  will  exceed  25  thou, 
sand  dollars. 

The  destruction  of  property  has  been  great,  and 
oeems  to  have  been  more  particularly  confined  to  that 
portion  of  our  city  lying  on  the  highest  groimd. 

Names. — A  writer  in  the  Illinois  Pioneer  says, 
that  the  following  nick-names  have  hare  been 
adopted  to  distinguish  the  citizens  of  the  following 
states  : — 

In  Kentucky,  they're  cali'd  Com  .Crackers, 
.    Ohio,  Buckeyes, 

Indiana     .  .       Hoosiers,   r.  - 

Ilhnois      ...       Suckers,    *  - 
Missouri,  .  Pukea, 

Michigan,  T.     -  Woolverinee.       - 

The  Yankees  are  called  Eels. 
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[From  the  National  Gazette.] 
An  eflfort  waa  recently  made  in  Paris  before  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  to  deprive  Mr.  Adri- 
en  Hope,  a  iion  of  the  opulent  Dutch  banker,  of  llie 
nianagvmeut  of  Lis  fortune,  on  tiie  score  of  unsound- 
ness ot  mind.  Tlie  parlies  who  instituted  the  process, 
were  his  niuther  and  step-father,  M.  and  Mad*  Ber- 
ihieux.  Among  the  questions  asked  him  to  test  Ins 
sanity,  was  one  requiring  iiim  to  tell  how  many  bush- 
els are  contained  ia  tiseiien,  which  he  could  not  an- 
swer ;  but  it  turned  out  that  no  one  in  the  court  was 
able  to  give  a  correct  reply.  On  this  discovery,  con- 
siderable laughter  was  produced  by  a  voice  exclaim- 
ing, that  they  should  all  be  declared  lunatics.  The 
advocate  of  the  defendant  insitited  upon  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  against  his  client,  and  assert- 
ed that  the  suit  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Uerthieux 
ill  levenge  for  the  other  having  thrown  oH'his  autho- 
rity and  taken  from  him  the  direction  of  an  extensive 
property.  It  was  finally  decided  tiiat  although  there 
was  no  adequate  reason  to  justify  a  declaration  of  lu- 
nacy, the  proofs  of  Mr.  Hope's  incapacity  to  manage 
his  afiairs  were  strong  enough  to  authorize  the  no- 
minating of  u  guardian. 

Poor  Adrian  Hope,  we  knew  him  well,  long  years 
ago,  in  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  early  life,  when 
fortune,  genius,  and  a  noble  nature,  bade  fair  to  make 
his  career  one  of  unmingled  honor  and  usefulness. 
We  knew  too  that  mother — mardtre  rather — who 
even  then  persecuted  and  embittered  the  bright  days 
of  her  brighter  son,  and  who  too  soon  succeeded  in 
estranging  him  from  bis  family,  though  she  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance. 

Adrian  Hope  is  the  youngest  son  of  Wiliams  Hope, 
who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
house  of  Hope  &  Co.  of  Amsterdam.  His  father, 
in  dying,  left  to  the  elder  son,  Henry,  who  labor- 
ed under  some  taint  of  iiereditary  insanity,  a  lar- 
ger shire  of  fortune  than  to  Ailrian ;  but  the 
•hare  of  Adrian,  curtailed  as  it  was,  was  yet 
princely.  After  residing  for  a  while  in  Swe- 
den, us  the  Charge  d'Affaires  oi  Holland,  Adrian 
went  10  Paris,  and  there,  for  many  years,  he 
has,  we  have  long  known  with  pain,  been  wasting 
himself  and  his  means  in  the  inglorious  dissipations 
of  that  cipital.  The  catastrophe  which  li-s  fallen  on 
many  o(  his  name  before,  now  seems  to  have  overta- 
ken him.      -.  ^  '^  •.  I 

Letters  received  at  Washington  from  ihe  West, 
mention  that  the  regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  some 
weeks  ago  left  Fort  Gibson  on  an  excursion  into  the 
interior,  had  been  heard  from  as  late  as  the  3d  of  July, 
at  which  time  they  had  readied  a  point  on  the  False 
Washita,  120  miles  above  Fort  Towson. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticnt  has  designated  the 
first  Monday  m  October  for  the  choice  of  three  mem- 
bars  of  Congress,  to  supply  ihe  places  of  Messrs. 
Foot,  Ellswortli  and  Huntington. 

Messrs.  Foot  and  Huntington  have  been  appointed 
Judges;  Mr.  iCllsworth  returns  to  the  bar.  They 
have  all  deserved  well  of  their  state  and  county,  and 
may  we  trust  have,  not  less  worthy  successors. 

March  of  Intellect  at  Rome. — I  went  the  other 
day  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesu,  and  heard  a  priest 
discourse,  very  much  to  his  auditors'  comfort,  about 
the  best  means  of  eluding  jusiic**,  and  not  less  to  hisl 
own,  being  well  defended  at  both  ends  by  a  black t 
square  cap  and  an  arm-chair.  Yon  may  form  some; 
idea  of  the  state  of  illumination  in  which  (he  people! 
are  here,  just  under  ihe  sky-light  of  holy  Mother! 
Church,  when  I  tell  you  of  what  the  discourse  con-l 
eisted.  A  relation  of  three  miracles  (no  doubt  by 
the  way  of  hints  for  use  to  the  audience)  which' 
rescued  as  mjny  convicts  from  the  secular  arm.! 
I  noted  down  the  last  two.  One  was  of  a  prisoner, 
whose  chains  fell  ofi'  at  his  prayer,  (so  the  priest: 
averred,  but  did  not  say  whether  or  not  by  the  aid  of' 
a  file,  and  for  whom  a  double  door  flew  open,  of  its! 
own  accord  necessarily  (as  we  know  how  delicate i 
convicts  are  about  injuring  the  carpentry  of  a  jail, 
house.)  The  other  was  of  a  tough  subject,  who! 
broke  the  rope  which  had  hanged  "so  many  before i 
him"  (what  %n  Epicurean  !) — with  a  bran  new  one  io| 
boot — upon  which  the  mob  shouted,  a  miracle .'  and; 
the  probationer  was  let  loose,  either  on  account  ofj 
the  strength  of  his  neck  or  his  piety.  Muchstressi 
was  properly  laid  on  the  second  rope  being  bran  new 
('*  tutta  nu0ta — fune  baonistima  e  fortitsima ;")  and  j 
cemplete  satisfaction  with  the  discourse  was  painted 
in  every  visage,  especially  that  of  the  preacher. — 
Thus  proceeds  the  March  of  Inic;llect  at  Rome. — 
[Letter  from  Rome,  in  tho  Aihenssum.] 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  by 
the  American  Commisioners,  to  the  Grand  Pawnees. 

The  writer  tells  us  in  a  private  note,  that  "  (hcac> 
count  of  the  Cuuiicil   is    net  as    full  as  might  be, 
owing  to  the   loss  of  some   of  his  notes."     It  will, 
however,  be  fiund  very  interesting. 

We  observe  that  several  journals  hare  ascribed 
these  sketches  to  Washington  Irving,  and  the  Dal-' 
timore  American,  in  particular,  publishes  the  last 
under  that  gentleman's  name.  Much  as  we  we  are' 
persuaded  the  real  author  must  be  flattered  by  this 
mistake,  yet  it  is  only  just  to  him — whom  we  are  not 
permitted  to  name — to  say,  that  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  iiB  nut  the  writer  of  these  sketches. 

INDIAN  SKKTCHES,  No.  III.— Continued  from  Aug.  I. 
Grand  Pawnke  CoimciL. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival  among  the 
Pawnees  was  appointed  for  holding  the  Council.  It 
was  a  fine  frosty  morning;  the  sun  rose  like  a  huge 
ball  of  crimson  over  the  tops  of  the  low  hills,  pour-, 
ing  a  flood  of  lurid  light  upon  the  dancing  waters  of| 
the  Platte,  gemming  with  a  thousand  rainbow  ti.-its' 
the  sparkling  frost  beads  that  glittered  upon  the  tall' 
withering  grass  of  the  prairie,  and  casting  a  dull,! 
red  glare  upon  the  dead  trunks  of  the  island  trces; 
which  leaned  over  the  stream,  reflecting  their  gnarl- ' 
ed  and  twisted  limbs  in  the  broad  mirror  of  the  still 
water,  which  rested  under  the  lee  of  the  islands. 

A  number  of  us  had  left  the   lodge   early  in   the' 
morning,  luid  were  slowly  strolling  towards  the  banks' 
of  the  Platte.     I'hc  village  was  lone  and  still,  save: 
the   gaunt,  sinewy  forms  of  the    Indian    wolf  dogs, 
who  were  prowling  through  the  town  in  search  of 
food.   The  savagf  s  had  not  yet  left  their  lairs,  except  | 
one  or  two  solitary  figures,  which  were  here   and 
there    seen    muffled   in  their    robes,  and  hurrying! 
swiftly  forward  to  their  abodes,  to  give  information 
to  their  dusky  inmates  that  the  strangers  were  stir. i 
ring,  and  were  then  passing  through  the  town.    Oc*! 
casionally  as  we  passed  the  dark,  funnel-like  mouth 
of  the  dwellings,  the  half  of  a  face  might  be  seen,! 
cautiously  looking  out  from   the  low   covered  pas  j 
sage,  which  lead  to  the  inner  door  of  their  lodges,  and; 
after  staring  for  an  instant  at  the  party,  vanishing  into' 
the  interior  to  call  out  the  rest  ot  the  inhabitants. 

We  had  not  proceeded  fur,  before  about  a  dozen! 
half-starved  Ia4iaa  wolfdjgs  had  collected  together^ 
at  our  lieels,  occasionally  raising  their  nostrils  andj 
baring  their  long  white  fangs  jusi  sufficiently  to  give! 
vent  to  the  deep  ill  natured  growl  which  came  rumb-i 
ling  up  from  their  chests — while  their  grceu  flashingj 
eyes,  their  long  bristling  hair,  and  their  tails  stiffly  j 
extended,  as  they  slowly  stalked  after  us,  cmvinced; 
us  they  waited  only  for  the  slightest  appearance  olj 
fear  on  our  part  to  commence  an  attack,  and  at  the^ 
same  time  plainly  shewed  that  however  welcome  our 
appearance  might  be  to  the  Indiuns  themselves,  there! 
were  still  some  members  of  the  village  who  did  not' 
participate  in  the  general  feeling  of  joy.  ' 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  show  of  ill  will,  we  con-' 
ttnued  our  walk  until  we  reached  the  Platte,  whore; 
we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  tree! 
which  lay  prostrate  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  i 

In  the  meantime  the  Indians,  wiio  had  received' 
intelligence  of  our  movements,  began  to  edge  to- 
wards the  stream,  the  children  came  running  openly 
and  in  droves  around  uh,  while  the  old  men  and  war- 
riors carelessly  sauntered  atoHg  towards  the  water,' 
and  came  down  upon  us  as  if  by  accident,  while 
oiherseven  more  retiring  than  these,  crouched  downj 
n  the  long  grass,  creeping  stealthily  to  the  spot,  un-i 
til  at  length  every  slump  concealed  a  painted  form, 
itnd  every  bush  was  alive  with  the  curious  face  ol; 
(he  inhabitanis  of  the  town,  who  had  stolen  from 
their  homus  to  gaze  upon  their  visiter?.  i 

Nearest  lo  us  was  a  tall  thin  Indian,  clad  in  an  old 
worn  out  BufTalo  robe  ;  there  was  a  "gallows  bird", 
look  about  him — no  doubt  some  prodigal  son  disin- 
herited by  a  crusty  old  curmudgeon  father — he  was 
standing  with  his  back  half  turned  towards  us,  Lnd! 
his  face  turned  away,  apparently  gazing  up  the  river, 
the  very  attitude  to  "  give  the  lie"  to  his  eyes,  wh<ch 
were  convulsively  straining  towards  us  from  the 
corner  of  their  sockets,  and  scanning  our  every  move- 
ment with  an  intense  and  eager  curiosity. 

At  length  one  of  the  party  anxious  to  gain  some 
information  respecting  the  disposition  of  our  horses, 
beckoned  bim  forward:  this  was  a  signal  for  alt  the 
rest,  who  came  trooping  up  frpm  all  quarters,  to  gra- 
tify their  curiosity,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  in- 
formation ;  and  upon  every  sign  made  by  us,  about 
twenty  tongues  gabbled  oil  theit  answers,  nt  a  rile 
not  altogether  intelligible,  especially  to  persons  most 


profoundly  ignorant  of  every  syllable  of  their  Ian- 
guage. 

After  spending  about  half  an  hour  upon  the  banks, 
land  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  way 
of  information  from  them,  we  turned  ofTin  the  direc. 
tion  of  the  village. 

The  town,  which  we  had  left  silent  and  apparently 
desolate,  was  now  humming  with  life  ;  the  warriors 
had  collected  around  in  small  knots  of  five  and  six, 
and  by  their  vehement  gestures  were  apparently  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation — the  children  were 
rolhng  and  tumbling  in  the  dirt — the  squaws  were 
busily  engaged  in  bringing  from  their  lodges  large 
leather  sacks  of  shelled  corn — others  were  spread- 
ing it  out  to  dry  upon  the  leather  of  their  buflalo  skin 
tents,  which  hud  been  stretched  out  upon  the  ground 
for  that  purpose — some  were  busily  engaged  in 
cleansing  fro.m  it  the  decayed  kernels  and  packing  it 
up  in  small  sacks  of  a  whitish  undressed  leather,  re. 
M-mbling  parchment,  and  others  were  employed  in 
depositing  these  in  their  each-holes,*  for  a  winter'* 
store. 

In  another  direction,  at  a  distance  from  the  village, 
a  band  of  Indian  females  were  slowly  wending  their 
way  along  the  top  of  one  of  the  low  prairie  ridges,  to 
their  daily  labor  in  the  small  plantations  of  corn, 
which  are  scattered  in  every  direction  around  the  vil- 
lage  wherever  a  spot  of  rich  black  soil  gives  promise 
of  a  bountiful  harvest ;  some  of  these  are  as  far  as 
eight  mil^s  distant  from  the  town. 

There  is  a  fearful  uncertainty  hanging  around  the 
lives  of  these  females.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  Ihey 
depart  to  their  toil,  often  to  never  to  return,  being 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  lurking  bands 
of  hostile  tribes,  which  steal  down  upon  their  villages, 
cutting  off  indiscriminately,  man,  woman  or  child, 
that  happen  to  fall  in  their  grasp,  and  disappearing 
with  equal  silence  and  celerity,  their  presence  being 
unknown  until  the  long  absence  of  a  friend  or  a 
mutilated  body  found  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  conveys  to  their  friends  a  thrilling  token 
that  the  hand  of  the  de8tro3'er  has  been  busied  among 
them,  and  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  passed. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  return,  we  were  again  fol- 
lowed by  a  committee  of  the  dogs  of  the  town,  who 
formed  in  a  tiain  behind  us,  with  the  same  expres. 
sion  of  ill  feeling  an  had  been  manifested  by  their  pre. 
decessors.  Out  this  last  display  of  rancour  was  of 
short  duration,  for  a  stout  tattered  Indian,  who  looked 
as  if  his  last  ablution  had  been  performed  during  his 
infancy,  rushed  out  from  the  mouth  of  one  the  lodges 
and  with  a  few  vigorous  applications  of  his  feet 
changed  the  prospect  of  affairs.  In  an  instant  the 
flashing  eyes  of  the  curs  sunk  from  fury  to  meekness, 
the  hair  which  bristled  boldly  up  was  sleeked  quiet- 
ly down  to  their  backs,  the  tails  which  had  sipod 
out  as  erect  as  bare  of  iron,  were  tucked  snugly  ' 
away  between  their  hind  legs,  and  the  mouths  of 
several  who  had  been  very  liberal  of  their  snarls  and 
s;rowls,  and  whe  had  been  very  severely  handled  for 
this  expression  of  ill  will,  were  now  widely  opened 
in  a  yelling  remonstrance  against  the  indulgence  ef 
thai  ill  will  in  any  save  themselves — in  short,  they 
were  most  unmercifully  beaten,  and  fled  yelping  and 
howling  in  every  direction. 

In  another  quarter,  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
long,  lean,  wiry  forms  of  the  old  heralds,  who  .were 
now  stalking  through  the  town,  calling  forth  the  war- 
riors, and  exhorting  them  to  prepare  for  the  Coun- 
cil, and  occafionally  stopping  in  their  journey,  to 
i^ke  a  short  gossip  with  some  old  gray.fieaded  cro. 
ny,  who  stooJ  blinking  like  an  old  time-worn  owl 
from  the  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  or  else  pausing 
to  bestow  a  little  wholesome  advice  upon  some  wild 
urchin  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  delinquency,  or  de- 
tected  in  the  transgression  of  some  rule  of  decorum 
towards  their  guests. 

Upon  reaching  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  we  found 
th.tt  active  preparations  had  been  made  for  holding 
t!ie  Council.  The  goods  and  presents  which  had 
been  received  hastily  into  the  building  were  now 
pilsd  carefully  up ;  the  lodge  had  been  cleanly 
swept;  a  large  cherry  fire  was  crackling  in  the  cen. 


*  The  cache  is  a  large  hold  dug  in  the  ground  like 
a  cistern  :  they  are  narrow  at  the  top,  (about  three 
feet  in  diameter)  but  widen  as  they  descend,  until 
their  form  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  jog;  thejr 
will  contain  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

Upon  leaving  their  villages  thu  Indians  deposit 
their  corn,  which  is  to  serve  for  their  winter'* 
store,  in  these  granaries  and  cover  the  aperture 
with  earth,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  their  exact  position  to  dscover  the 
entrance.  The  name  cash  or  cache  is  given  by  the 
French  traders  who  derive  it  from  (he  word  cacher 
I  (to  conceal.) 
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tre  ;  the  rabble  crowd  of  loungers  and  hangers.un  had 
been  ranted ;  and  besides  the  family  of  the  chiei, 
we  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  spacious  build- 
ing. 

M id.day  was  the  time  appointed  (or  the  opening 
of  the  Coancil,  and  at  that  hour  the  Chiefs  and 
Braves  began  to  assemble.  They  were  full  dressed 
for  the  occasion.  Many  of  the  younger  warriors 
had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  preparation,  and 
now  presented  themselves,  fully  ornamented  for  the 
meeting.  Every  wrinkle,  every  bone,  and  every 
muscle  in  their  swarthy  faces,  was  strongly  and  gla- 
ringly "set  out"  in  vermillion,  or  else  covered  with 
long  white  stripes,  produced  Irom  a  species  of  clay 
abounding  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  the  hour  for  the  opening  the  Council  grew 
nearer — the  lodge  began  to  fill,  the  tall  muffled  torms 
of  the  warriors  now  poured  in,  in  one  continuous 
stream,  moving  without  disturbance  to  the  place  al 
tutted  them  and  seating  themselves  in  silence  around 
the  chief,  according  to  the  rank  which  they  held  in 
the  tribe.  There  was  no  wrangling,  or  bustle  fur  pre 
cedence,  each  knew  his  station,  and  if  perchance  one 
of  them  had  occupied  the  place  of  some  more  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  upon  his  appearance  he  immedi 
ately  rose  frum  his  seat  and  sought  elsewhere  for  one 
more  suited  to  his  own  rank. 

The  crowd  coritiBued,  flowing  into  the  interior 
until  the  lodge  was  tiUad  almost  to  suffocation  :  as 
they  came  in  they  had  seated  themselves  in  circles 
around  the  chiefs  until  five  or  six  had  thus  been  form. 
«done  beyond  the  other,  the  last  being  ranged  around 
against  the  wall  of  the  building.  In  the  ring  nearest 
the  bead  chiefs,  were  seated  the  principal  chiefs  and 
braret,  or  those  warriors  whose  deeds  of  blood  had 
entided  them  to  a  high  rank  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  more  distant  circles  were  filled  by  a 
few  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  who  were 
admitted  to  the  council,  while  the  passage  which  led 
to  the  open  sir  was  completely  blocked  up  with  the 
tight  wedged  mass  of  women  and  children,  who  had 
thus  ventured  as  near  as  they  dared,  to  mingle  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  tribe. 

in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal warriors  had  assembled.  The  chief  then  filled  a 
large  stone  pipe,  and  lighting  it,  drew  a  few  puffs 
himself,  inhaling  the  smoke  into  his  lungs,  and  blow, 
ing  it  out  in  long  blasts  from  his  nostrils  :  he  then 
fmMfi  it  tn  thm  whites,  who,  each  having  inhaled  a 
few  whiffs  in  their  turn,  htn^ed  it  to  their  neighbors; 
who  again  passed  it  on,  until  it  had  made  the  circuit 
of  the  whole  assembly.  While  this  was  going  on, 
our  attention  was  "attracted  by  a  violent  commotion 
in  the  passage  leading  into  the  lodge,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  the  naked  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  Wild  Horse  (mentioned  before)  towered  above 
the  crowd :  he  forced  his  way  through  them,  and 
burst  naked  into  the  building,  where  he  seated  him. 
self  in  the  inner  ring,  leaning  his  back  against  one 
of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  lodge. 
The  chief  scowled  grimly  at  the  disturbance  caused 
by  his  entrance — but  he  was  a  giant,  whose  wrath 
was  not  to  be  courted,  and  the  matter  passed  off  in 
silence.     After  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  Mr.  EI 


rose  and  addressed  the  Council,  slating  the  views 
of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

During  the  whole  of  the  address  every  sound  was 
hashed  into  a  deep  and  thrilling  silence — not  a  form 
stirred ;  but  all  sat  with  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  up. 
un  his  countenance  ;  there  was  not  even  a  long  drawn 
breath  to  break  in  upon  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  as 
it  floated  through  the  lodge — save  now  and  then, 
when  some  proposal,  which  met  with  their  peculiar 
approbation,  would  elicit  an  exclamation,  or  rather 
a  loud  grunt  of  approval,  from  the  deep  sounding 
chests  of  the  whole  assemblage. 

When  Mr.  E.  had  finished  his  address,  the  chief 
of  the  Grand  Pawnees  rose  and  folded  his  heavy 
buffalo  robe  around  his  body  ;  his  right  arm  and  breast 
were  left  bare,  while  the  other  hand  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  were  completely  hid  by  the  dark 
folds  of  his  shaggy  mantle.  For  a  few  moments  he 
Btood  facing  Mr.  E.  in  silence ;  then  stepping  for. 
ward — his{chest  seemed  to  swell  out — he  threw  back 
hia  head,  and  raising  his  arm  with  one  of  the  fingers 
■lightly  extended  as  if  to  command  attention— he 
paused  atid  gazed  with  a  hawk  eye  upon  the  iron  fa- 
cea  of  his  warriors.  The  pause  and  glance  were 
both  momentary ;  for  without  moving  the  position  of 
his  arm  be  commenced  his  harangue.  It  was  short 
cUMrf  etie,  and  abounding  with  all  the  high  wrought 
figures  of  Indian  oratory.  As  he  proceeded,  he 
Kfsw  DMre  and  more  animated ;  his  chest  rose  and 
fell;  his  finely  modulated  voice,  which  at  first  had 
stolen  like  music  over  the  stillness,  now  grew  louder 
and  louder,  until  its  deep  fierce  tones  rung  like  thun- 


der through  the  building.  He  threw  his  robe  from 
his  shoulders,  leaving  bare  his  almost  convulsed 
frame ;  be  fixed  his  eagle  eye  upon  us,  and  extend- 
ing his  bare  arms  tuwards  us  he  waved  them  over 
our  heads  with  a  wild  fury  of  gesticulation,  which, 
but  for  the  words  of  friendship  which  accompanied 
them,  would  have  led  us  to  fancy  him  sorue  demon 
pouring  out  upon  us  the  most  fearful  threats  of  ven. 
geance.  For  about  ten  minutes  his  voice  rolled 
through  the  lodge,  when  he  suddt-nly  fell  from  the 
loud  energetic  language  which  he  was  then  using  to 
the  usual  silvery  gutteral  tones  which  were  natural 
to  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  finished  his  harangue. 

After  him  rose  up  his  son,  the  second  Chief  of  the 
tribe,  and  commenced  his  address.  While  he  wa* 
proceeding,  a  noise  had  arisen  at  the  extreme  part 
of  the  lodge,  near  the  passage.  At  first  the  voices 
bad  been  low  and  smothered,  but  at  last  they  broke 
out  into  a  loud  and  angry  altercation.  At  the  early 
part  of  the  disturbance,  the  Wild  Horse  was  crouch 
ing  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars,  with  his  hands 
interlocked  with  each  other,  his  arras  encompassing 
his  legs,  and  his  body  nearly  hid  by  the  iong  matted 
hair  which  hung  down  over  it.  At  first  he  contented 
himself  by  an  occasional  sharp  word  addressed  to 
the  crowd,  which  for  a  lew  moments  would  hush  up 
the  disturbance  ;  but  when  the  brawling  voices  broke 
out  into  an  open  clamor,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
stalking  like  a  Hercules  among  them,  he  shook  his 
brawny  arms  over  their  heads,  and  a  few  stern 
words  thundered  from  his  mouth,  which  had  the 
effect  of  magic  in  soothing  the  angry  passions  of 
the  disputants.  The  voices  sunk  into  silence,  and 
the  noise  was  hushed.  For  a  few  moments  he 
maintained  his  menacing  attitude  over  them  ;  then 
turning  his  angry  face  from  them,  he  resumed  his 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  and  the  Chief  pro 
ceeded  in  his  harangue. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  different  Chiefs  rose 
up  and  addressed  the  party,  welcoming  them  to 
their  homes,  with  the  kindest  expressions  of  hos. 
pitality  ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  en- 
tire  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  After 
them  several  of  the  braves  and  warriors  arose,  and 
spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  and  when  they  had  con- 
cluded, the  following  day  was  appointed  tor  signing 
the  treaty.  The  pipe  was  again  passed  round,  and  the 
Council  breaking  up,  the  warriors  left  the  lodge. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  deliberation,  which 
lasted  about  six  hours,  the  interior  of  the  building 
had  been  excessively  hot ;  and  tho  instant  it  was 
cleared,  we  (trolled  out  into  the  open  ^trairie.  Ai 
a  distance  there  was  a  large  crowd  gathered  toge- 
ther.  We  went  towards  it,  and  found  that  they  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  one  of  our 
oxen,  the  destined  victim  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  hunter  who  was  to  enact  the  part  of 
butcher,  had  loaded  his  rifle,  and  now  moved  for- 
ward. The  crowd,  who  had  an  apprehensive  dread 
of  fire-arms,  spread  off  in  a  wide  circle  around, 
leaving  the  animal  alone  exposed  to  his  view.  The 
beast,  wbo  then  fur  the  first  time  seemed  to  have 
a  suspicion  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  held  up  his 
head,  and  gazed  steadily  at  the  hunter.  He  took  a 
few  steps — the  trigger  clicked — ihe  gun  was  to  his 
cheek — we  heard  the  bullet  strike;  the  sharp  report 
echoed  through  the  town  ;  and  the  next  instant  the 
beast  reared  his  heavy  frame  erect  in  the  air,  and 
fell  forward  on  the  ground ;  but  the  ball  had  not 
done  its  duty — it  had  fractured  the  skull  without 
being  fatal.  By  degrees,  the  animal  raised  him- 
self from  the  ground,  upon  his  haunches.  Ilifc 
hesd  hung  heavily  forward,  and  there  was  a  thin 
wavy  streak  of  blood  trikling  down  from  the  bullet 
hole  in  his  forehead.  Still  he  feebly  supported  his 
form  upon  his  tottering  four  feet,  his  huge  body 
rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  last  extremity  of  anguish, 
while  the  deep  moaning  bellows  which  burst  from 
his  heaving  lungs,  almost  resembled  the  tor- 
tujed  cries  of  a  human  sufferer.  But  this  was  soon 
over,  a  second  time  the  hunter  advanced  and  fired, 
the  ball  was  fatal,  it  crushed  through  the  bone  of 
the  skull,  and  the  lieast  fell  forward  with  a  deep  groan. 
The  crowd,  raising  a  loud  cry  of  exultation  and  de- 
light, closed  around  him.  We  bad  seen  it  all  ;  it  was 
sickening  ;  we  turned  away  and  left  the  Indian  butch- 
ers to  E  eir    work. 


LOCOxMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

-SOOTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARKIAGE«.OMPANV, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  iiiforui  Xiw  |mhli« ,  mid  i« 
pecially   Railroad  and  Traiie|M>rtaliou  Coiii|Miiiifti,  iliat  iIh-) 
liavo  becuiiie  sole  proprietor*  of  certain  iiupruveinnitb  in  tht 
cimslructiuii  of  Locomotive  Eiipiiiea.  and  oiiier    railway   cat 
riages,  secured  t«)  fol.  Stephen  II.  Lonft,  of  lli»  I'niled  Stau* 
Eii;;inecri>,  by  letterr  patent  from  ibe  United  Btates,  and  iliut 
tlie\  are  prepared  to  eietute  any  orders  for  the  rouMruciion  <■! 
Locomotive  Engine*,   Tenders,   k.c.  with   w  bich  th«-y  uiav  U- 
favored,  and  pledge  Ihenmelves  to  a  punctual  C4>nipli«nce  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  reference  to  lhi»   line   «l 
buisinew. 

They  have  already  in  their  poaseBeion  the  rcqulaite  appara 
us  for  the  constructiuii  of  tlire*  clawtes  of  engines,  vix.  i-n- 
gineg  weighing  four,  five,  and  cix  toita. 

The  engines  made  by  tliem  will  be  warranted  lo  travel  at  llie 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
milcii  per  liour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  8|ieed  of  lc<  miles  |i«-r 
hour ;  a  four  Van  engine  at  a  speed  of  3:2  I  2  miles  |H-r  tiour. 
Their  performance  in  other  re8|»oct8  will  be  warranted  lo  etjual 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ol  tlie  same  claec,  with  resp<-<  t 
not  only  to  tlieir  efficiency  iu  Uie  conveyance  of  burtlicns,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  tbecbeapncaH  and  farility  of  tijeir  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  ongiues  will  be  adapted  to  tiie  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pi  ue.Mood,, coke,  oT  any  other  fuel  hitlierto  need  in  locomtilivf 
engines. 

The  terms  nhall  be  quite  aa  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engine*  of  Uie  MOie  clai>E  can  Iw 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  k.c.  and  other  onmmunication*  Iu  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  t>e  addressed  to  the  raliscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Pliiladelpbia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  liic  Company, 

VviLlIAH  N'ORRIfi.  Secretary. 
December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  thin  snl'ject  Bee  No.  49,  page 
77-2,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Journal. 

KAILW^AT  IROS. 

1       Flat   >rtr»    in 
S3~  Ninety-live  tons  of  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengths  ot  U  to  16 
300  do.       14  4o.        i    do.    I  feet  counter  iunk 

40  do.      1 1  do.        I    do.    I  bole*,  enatculat 

800  do.      %    do.        I    do.    ,' ananglcoftode- 

SOO  do-      i\  do.        I    do.    I  grecf  with  apii- 

•oon  expected.  I  cingplatea,  nail* 

J  lo  fuii. 
3oOiln.orEdge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pin*. 

Wrought  Iron  Kim*  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  oi^  00  inches  diameter  for  Lor4>- 
motive  wheels. 

Axles  of  2i,  2},  2},  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duly,  to  5tate  Governments 
and  Incorporated  Oovemments,  ana  the  Drawback  taken  in 
partpaymcnl.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofal  I  the  diflerent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs. 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  tins 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  t>e  exhibited  to  ihoae  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71meowr 


iC^  TOWNSEND  A.  D«RFKE»  of  Palmyra,  Matm 
faeturttr*  of  Railroad  Hope,  having  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  Majf  k.  Co.  offer  ti 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (wliboui  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shottesi  notice,  and  delivei 
them  in  any  ofthepriiicipalcitiesin  the  l/ni ted  States.  Astr 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arereferredio  J.  B.  Jervis,Eng. 
VI.  liH.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  i  or  James  Archibald.  Englneei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon; 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  t 
January  39, 1833.  S 


ENOINEERISIG  AND  SVRVKTl^TG      -  _ 
IH8TRVBKKNT8. 

B3'Tbe  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  InstrumeMs  in 
his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  t-uperior,  in  ^irinciples  d 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  niaiiu(<ic- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  nett : 
amon;  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  si- 
tacbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapied  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 
^  Pbiladelphls. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submiue.l 
to  Engineers,  Siirvsyors,  and  others  interested,  t 

Baltimore,  1AS9. 
In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
faciuretl  by  thee,  now  in  use  or  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  de|>an- 
meniof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nua  . 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  en - 
clu'iva  of  the  number  In  the  service  ol  the  Eu|ioecr  and  Gru- 
duaiion  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  lo  which 
all  instrumenlsof  the  kino  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  paueros  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  improved  Compass  is  euperior  i«  any  other  de- 
cription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihid  Road. 

This  Insuument,  more  recently  imi>roved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,   in  place  of  the   vane  sights,  leaves  Ihe  engin<«r 
scarcely  any  thing  u>  desire  in  the  forniaiioii  or  convenience  ol 
the  Comj-ass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com|»leiel  v  adapted  tn  latei 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^  instrument  thai  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preterred  to  all  others 
now  in  u.-MbrJaying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ilhink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespeciluUy  thv  triend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Constniciion 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
rkiUdelbbia,  February,  IMS. 
Havinc  for  the  last  two  years  made  constaiii  use  of  Mr- 
Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  1  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  suiierior  to  any  othei  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mnstrheerfDlly  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers aud  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  I83S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  hiu:  combined  the  proper- 
tics  of  aTheo<1olite  with  the  comnion  Level. 

I  consider  these  InsirumenU  admirably  calculated  for  laym 
out  fcailroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  ofCngi- 
neers  as  preterabie  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ens.  Philad., 
ml  ly  Oermant.aiutNorriBi.  Railroad 
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A  Poetical  Gem. — The  following  lines  are  from 

tbe.  Album  of  the  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of 

Niagara :.  .,- 

NIACJAKA. 

I  Flow  on  forpver  in  thy  glorioun  robc' 

Of  terror  and  iiflwauty.     Gnd  hath  t^et 
Nis  rainbow  nn  thy  forehead ,  and  the  cloud 

Mniiiirs  arnuiui  tby  feet.     And  lie  dulh  irire 

Thy  v')l<x'  of  tbiindcr,  (lower  to  siieak  ofhim 
Rteruiilly,  biddiiij;  the  lip  of  man 
Kevp  silence,  and  upon  lliy  pxKy  altar  pour 
Inceiite  of  <weet  praiDe. 

(Signed)  Lvdia  II.  ^iuoubnsy. 

Tu«wlay  evening,  Aup.  Sih,  1834. 


THE  SLEEPING  CHILD.— By  Lwou  Uuxt. 
A  lu-nok  H  ent  dancing  »n  its  wiiy , 

From  bank  to  vall*>y  leaping, 
And  by  itf  »unny  margin  lay 

A  lovely  Inlant  Hleepiug. 
Tbr  innrmur  of  the  purling  stream 

Broku  not  llieiipell  wliich  bound  him, 
Likeaiuiiic  breathing,  in  his  dreaui, 

A  lullaby  around  him. 

It  M  a  htvely  sight  to  view, 

V\  iihin  thia  world  of  >orrnw, 
One  ia|M>t  which  still  retains  the  hue    ^ 

Th.'tt  rarlh  from  heaven  uiay  liorrow  ; 
And  «ueh  was  this — a  xcene  so  lair 

Arrayed  in  ^iumnier  bri^htue»8,         ^ 
And  one  pure  t)eing  rssting  there 

One  soul  of  ra<iiant  whiteness  : 

;     VVhut  happy  dreams,  lair  child,  are  given 

To  cast  tlivir  sunshine  o'ur  thee  1 
What  curd  uniieo  thy  »oul  to  Heaven, 

Wliow-  vision.*  glidu  before  thee  1 
For  wander'ng  «inileti  iif  clondleiiit  mirth 

OVr  thy  clad  features  beaming, 
^ay,  uoi  a  thought— a  form  of  earth 

AlUtys  thine  hour  of  dreaming  I 
Mayhap,  afar  on  uni»e«n  wings. 

Thy  sinlvii!) spirit  co«rin<!. 
Now  hear*  the  iiur»t  from  goldtn  springs. 

Where  aiigelii  are  adoring, 
'    And,  with  the  pure  heliacal  throng, 

Around  their  Maker  praising. 
Thy  Joyous  heart  may  Join  the  xong 

Ten  thousand  tongues  are  raising  '. 
•»    Sleep  lovely  babe  I — for  lime's  cold  touch 

i?li:ill  make  the!<e  visions  wither  ; 
Yuuth — and  the  dreams  wliich  charui  so  much, 

Shall  fade  and  Ay  together. 
Then  sleep  I  while  !<leep  is  pure  an. I  mitil, 

Bre  ejrthly  ti<ij  grow  stronger. 
When  thou  slialt  lie  no  more  a  child, 

And  dream  of  Heaven  no  longer. 


TRAILttOAl)  AND  CANAL   MAI". 
Hli' long  pr()Hii:«i'd  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who  wis 
it.  I.  Its  <ize  is  '■it  tiy  40  inches.     It  Is  put  up  in  acoiiTenieiit  (Mtch 
ket4orni,  lu  niorocro  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  7(1  pages 
of  letter  press,  eiviiig  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
eacb  K»ad  and  Canal  delineated  un  the  Map.     It  will  also  be  put 
up  ia  M-trUt  Paper  cover*,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  hy  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country  ;  iJie  postage   of   which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  prob.ibly  net  '.'5  cents,  to  any  itari  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2  tf  D.  K.  MINOR  4c  J.  E.  CHALLI8. 


NOTICE  TO  BIANVFACTUKERS. 

X3r  SIMON  K AIRM A.N,  ot  (he  village  ol  Lansingbu  gh,  in 
(h*  cuun'y  o(  llensseUer,  and  siaie  of  New-York,  liaslnveiiied 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  n>aking  Wrought  Nail* 
with  square  points.  This  niacliine  will  n;aRe  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  lorty  IIKl  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
•roptirtioD  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
DinimereJ  and  comas  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  beina  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horsa  power  is  suthcieni  to  drive  one  iiiachlne,  aad  niav 
eaail/  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operalinn  :3aid  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  nia- 
£hinMasabove,io  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
asthey  may  be  ma  te,  and  on  the  must  reasonable  terms.  He 
alM  desires  to  sell  one  hallof  his  patent  right  tor  the  use  ol'said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
/iiri her  informaiion,  or  tu  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  .Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan 
aingburgh.— Augustl  J.  1933. A29tf  RMIcF 

PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

X^  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep  constantly  for 
sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Nails, 
fiom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subscriber's  Patent 
Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  successful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  as  En 
gland,  where  the  suhacrit>er  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su| 
perior  to  any  ever  offered  in  market. 

Rnilroail  Companies  may  l>e  supplied  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holee  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  alt  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  maile  ai 
tbe  above  named^tacio.-y— for  v»hich  purpose  they  ara  found  in- 
valuable, aa  tbeir  adhesion  ia  more  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

d"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troyi  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.  Y.July,  1S3I. 

tf"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  1.  &  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Trmr ;  J.  I.  Brower,  aM  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baltimore  ;  Degrand  k. 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8. —  Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
orders  as'^arly  as  practical,  as  the  scbar.riber  is  desirousof  ex- 
lending  the  maoufacturing  so  as  to  ke'fcp  pace  with  the  daily 
ncrfasiner  demand  for  his  Spikea. 

J33  lan  H.  BURDEN. 


G.  LANSING,  Engraver  on  Wood, 
35  WALL  STREET. 
•d^  All  kind*  of  Macbineiy  «»rrectly  drawn,  and  ae 
lyengnved.  at 


T  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 

HE  thiid  Volume  is  now  ready.  It  consists  of  384  pages 
of  letter  ptess,  and  is  illustrated  by  nearly  IX  engravings  on 
wood,  spiritedly  executed,  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  La 
KAZicrra,  on  copper,  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  fullowitig  are  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  notices  taken 
of  the  Magazine,  by  gentlemen  coiinctttd  with  the  press  in 
ditfetcnt  seclloiis  <if  the  country  : — 

A  rapid  glance  at  its  contents  discovers  that  it  contains  the 
same  judicious  pre|iarut)ou  ol  materials  that  has  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished the  pMblitation.  There  are  a  number  of  articles, 
eHsentially  valuable  from  the  $olid  infornialion  embodied  in 
theai,  and  others,  again,  that  will  rec4iiuniend  Ihetnselves  at 
once  to  tlie  less  severe  reader,  who  always  looks  tor  some  en 
tertainiuent  to  he  mingled  Hith  instrurtiun.— IN.  York  Ameri- 
can, j 

'I'lie  theoretical  and  prnctical  Mechanic  will  find  a  mine  of 
useful  inluruiaiion  in  the^e  pagca— [.Mercantile  jt  Advocate, 
N.  Y.) 

This  periodical  really  desc'ves  credit  lor  the  ability  and  at- 
lentiiMi  with  wliicli  it  kei|m  pace  with  the  nieclianical  itnprove- 
ments.of  the  age.  It  is,  we  see,  edited  by  Mr.  Knight,  late  of 
the  London  Mechanics'  Ma»aziiie,  a  work  which  did  more  to 
elevate  the  state  of  knowledge  among  the  woiking  classes,  than 
any  other  in  England.— [Coinmercial  Advertiser.] 

It  is  stored  witli  represeiitatio:>  and  descriptions  of  iinpiove 
ments  in  machinery,  and  of  newly  invented  articli-s,  together 
with  information  valuable  to  every  class  of  citizens. — [C.  8. 
Gazette,  Philad.J 

It  contains  intorination  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  mechanics,  and  a  register  of  invciitiona  and  improve 
ments.— [♦lontreal  Gazette.] 

It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  mec!>anic 
and  one  which  affords  to  genius  a  cliance  of  exhibiting  talents. 
—[New  <)ileaiis  Were.  Adv.) 

This  is  a  p'ibltcation  of  practical  value  and  of  deserved  pop- 
ularity.—[AI  any  Arms.] 

The  work  needs  only  Ui  become  known  to  insure  it  a  very 
extensive  circulation.     It  ceriainly  cannot  fail  to  lie  highly  in 
lereslinc  and  useful  to  the  numerous  class  of  |H.-rsoiis  for  whom 
it  is  particulary  designed— [Caierson  Intelligencer.] 

There  is  no  pt^riodical  in  this  couniry  winch  more  deserves 
the  patronase  of  the  nieclianic  than  this,  anil  which  will  better 
repay  him  for  the  expense  incurred  and  the  time  spent  in  its 
p<-rusal. — [EIniyra  Gazette .■) 

We  wish  we  could  persuade  our  young  operatives — upon 
whose  intellilience  and  virtue  su  much  depends — U)  substitute 
the  substantial  Ian-  which  this  work  aflords,  for  the  trash 
which  many  of  them  are  too  eayer  to  devour — [N.J.  Jour- 
nal] 

It  forms  a  truly  valuable  re|iusitoiy,  alike  suitable  t<i  the 
drawing  rotnii  and  to  the  cottage —(Watertown  Regi.>;ler.l 

Every  mechanic  who  wishes  to  keep  ;<ace  wilh  the  improve 
inent  of 'he  age — to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  which  icienceis 
cunstuiitly  bringing  to  art.  should  subscritie  for  tile  Mechanics' 
Magazine. — [WashiiigtoH  ''py.) 

Having  perused  the  first  volume  of  vuur  journal  with  much 
satisfaclion,  and  I  tru.ot  some  prohl,  I  deem  il  my  duly  as  nn  old 
mechanic,  to  tender  you  my  acknowledgments.  *  *  *  ' 
In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  lie  owned  by  eveiy  merh.nnic,  artifi- 
cer  and  manufacturer  of  our  country;  and  csjieeially  by  begin- 
ners, and  made  tlie  study  of  all  th^ir  leisure  hours.— [Betij'n 
Kuvsell,  oneof  the  iddest  mechanics  in  Boston.] 

The  JUeeAakicn'  Magazine  and  Jietister  af  Imjirnvcmentt  is 
published  by  the  Proprietors,  D.  K.  Slt.Noa  and  J.  E  Challis, 
at  Nn.  :<6  Wall  street.  New  York  :  in  tsceUg  sheets  of  16  pagew, 
at  6i  cents— in  monthly  parrs  of  64  pages,  at  'Mi  rents — in  vol- 
umes of  384  pages,  ill  clotii  boards,  at  ^1.75 — omit:!  |>er  annum, 
in  aJvance  — Joii.s  K.nigut,  (formerly  Proprietor  ol  the  London 
M«rl>ani<-s' Mai{azin«,t  Editor.  jvlSlf 


ALBANY  SEED-STORI'.  AND  HOUTICULTUKAL  RE- 
POSITORY 
ThesubseritM'r  having  resumed  tliechargenf  tho 
above  establishinent,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  wilh  KKi:»ll  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1^33,  learraated  of  the  best  quality'. 
Tlie  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  savingof  tweeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lislinient  excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  il,  and  by  experi- 
encedseedsmeii;  and  tiiose  kinds  ini|sirted  whiclicannet  be  rair- 
ed  to  perfection  in  iliis  cuitntry;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Eurnfie,  and  may  be  relied  upon  asgeiiuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  snliscriber;  not  that  it  is 
poMsible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstanews  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Als» — French  Lucern,  White  Dutcli  Clover,  iVhIte  .Mnlberry 
Seed,  genuine  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Kuta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmrr*. 

W.  THUKBUKN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Pi>st  Office. 
OkT"  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  fur  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
iiFticecan  be  dune  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thurburn  isalso  Agent  fur  thefollowing  publications, 
to  wit:— 
Nkw  York  Faknbk  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
Mkchanics'Mauazinb  and  RegisteroflnvMntioiis  jt  Improve- 
ments. 

Amkhican  Railroad  Joi'SNAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provements ;  n  nd  t  he 

.\kw  Vobk  AMtuicikH,  Daily  .IVi  h'rfklf, And  Sfmi  H'rekiy. 
either  or  iitl  ul  which  may  Iw  .teen  and  niiiaiiicd  by  iliose  wtio 
wisli  them'  t>y  calling  at^MT  JViirtA  Market  utrect,  Jilbany- 


Frankliiiville,  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  August  13,  1834. 
To  the  Edifor'of  the  Railroad  Journal.  I 

Sir,— In  your  ^ticle  on  Improved  Railroad  Wheels  in  the 
Journal  of  the  9tb,  you  speak  ©f  me  as  being  the  inventor  ol 
the  plan  of  tbe  wrought  iron  rod  in  the  wheels,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. It  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Phineas  Davis, 
of  tbe  firm  ol  Davis  Ji  Gartner,  and  the  only  agency  I  have  had 
in  the  business,  h,is  been  to  mount  Mr.  Davis'  wheels  or  axles, 
for  the  Ha!timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other 
companies,  aud  1  aiu  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  similar 
work,  tile  wheels  to  be  t'nrnished  by  Davis  Sl  Gartn<>r. 

Yours,  resaectfully,  Dian  Wa  i.kcr. 


SURVEYORS*  INSTHt'MEMTS. 

ij'  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instrument?,  large  andsmall  sizes,  withhiehmag- 
nifyinjpowers  with  elas-^es  made  by  Trouehion,  togeilier  with 
a  large  Rssonmeni  ol  Enginecrinc  insirumenis,  manufactured 
andsoldby  E.lcO.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street, 

J31  8i  coraer  of  Maidinlaue. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHKELS  AAD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t:^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  Aued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry, Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscribers 
at  Paterson,  orSO  Wall  street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  comptete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fiGROSYENOR. 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder 'if  a  superior  tlyle  of  Paaatnger  Car$  for  Railroad 
No.  804  Elizabethstreat,  near  Bleecker  itreat,      ^ 
New- York. 
13- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examln 
hese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  t>e  seen  on  that  part  o 
heNew-Y*rk  anH  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
Ji5tf  '■' 


NOVELTT  1VORK8, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
t^-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol  Stssm 
Ensines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and'other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  are  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretsfore  used.  The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wel',,  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  nils 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  NAVTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

SJ"  rWIN  bHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  o3  South  street,  one  dooc  north  ol  tlie  Union  Hotel,  Balli 
mure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  liie  public,  esp*- 
cially  Engineers,  that  they  continue  lo  manutacture  to  oriler 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  oflnstrumentsin  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instrunients  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  !th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruiiirnis  are  held,  ihey  respectfully  bep  leave  to  tender  to 
ilie  public  perusal,  the  following  certifirm.-  nrom  ^.ntismcn  of 
disnnguished  scientific  auainruciits. 

To  Ewin  U.  Hsario- — .Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
nionihs  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  ivave  b«en  elven  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  inteniionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  <d'  tbe  It.strumeiiu,  so  that  I  could 
s|icak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  ifsttch  tko 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  nowsiatethatnotwlthstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irom  ournorthern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thcpe 
manulaciured  by  you.  Oi  the  whole  number  manufactured  Itir 
the  Depannicnt  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperfection  of 
a  screw,  or  from  acciJents,  lo  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  lirniness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  aiid  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  enea^eu  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidciice  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  tbs 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Imprnvementa,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oblo 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Instrumen  s 
of  your  Manufacture,  naitibularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ufthe  excellence  ol  the  wurko^nship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustroents. 

These  insuumenis  seemed  to  me  to  posteu  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  su  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  rive  evsty  satisVaction  whtn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  Civil  Enginei  r. 

Baltimoie,  May  1st,  16SS. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Hearite— Asyou  have  asked  me  to  give 
my  opinion  oi  the  merits  of  those  instrumenu  of  your  manu- 
tacture which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheciiully  state 
that  as  far  ae  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainied  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
rtie  skill  displayed  in  their  ccnstruction.  The  ueatness  ofthsir 
workmanship  lias  been  the  subject  ot  frequent  remark' by  mjr 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  frum  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  tor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efTorts  you  have  made  since  vour  eetabliBhmentin  this  city, to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  whioli 
yourenterprize  BO  well  merits,  1  remain,  yuurs,  lie. 

B.H.LATROBB, 

Civil  Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be  ' 
introduced,  but  arc  ton  lengthy.     We  should  be  bspfy   to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ol  |  erus* 
I  ug  the  same.  .DM 


.^.■* 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 

AIVI>    ADVOCATE    OF    IIVTERMAL.    IMPROVEMEIVTS. 


PUBLISHBl)  WKEKLV,  AT  No.  35  WALL  STItEET,  NLW  YORK,  AT  THREE  DOLLARS  PCK  ANNIM,  PAYABLEIX  ADVANCE. 


D,  K.  MINOR,  Editob.] 


SATrRDAY,  AVCilJST  30,  iS34. 
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AKERICAN  RAILROAD  JOUKNAIm  &c. 

NEW-YORK,  AlUUHT  :.'0,  \SM. 


Hkwkvlk  Railroad. — We  learn  tliut  in  a 
few  days  this  railroad  will  be  opened  (or  public 
liae  from  Newark  to  Jersey  City, — an  event 
which  will  be  hailed    with  satisfaction  by  th:it 


tion  of  said  canal,  "sis  a  j^rand,  nnportant[|f/»(/  in  use  throughouL  the  whole  year.  No 
improvement,  by  wliich  the  State  of  New-York  jjenlargement  or  multiplication  of  canals  from 
will  become  a  fair  competitor  with  I'jnnsylva-jjthe  upper  wafers  of  the  Hudson  to  I.ak.  Onta- 
iiia  and  Canada  for  the  trav.-!  and  transporta-i'rio,  cr  Lake  Krie,  will  aus\v<r  tne.4>ur(  ->>«•,  \\;t 
ticn  of  tlie  Great  We«t,  and  tinally  conipIotej!they  can  be  used  only  durinj^  a  portion  of  each 
that  chain  of  inlernal  improvoiiKMtt  which:, year.  The  (ravel  and  busme.ss  <if  \\u-  west 
nature  has  go  liberally  coiiiinenced." 


As  Delegates  are  invited  to  the  Convenlion 
from  this  city,  it  eannot  be  imsuJtHWe  to  sug- 
gest some  things  for  the  considemtfon  of  our 
citizens,  beftre  the  meeting  takes  place. 

1.  The  profe*-s(^d  object  of  this  stupendous 
undertaking,  as  expre.ssed  in  the  notice,  is, 
that  this  State  may  become  a  fair  compftitor 
with  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  for  the  tra- 
v«-l  and  transport  of  llie  great  West.  This, 
with  respect  to  Pennsylvania  at  .least,  souuds 
strangely  enough.  Is  there  any  conipeuiioii 
betwexMi  tiiat  State  and  thi«,  for  ihe  eortl(%iftree, 
of  Lake  Ontario  J     Will  not  the  Oswego  Canal 


The  (ravel  and  busme.ss  ai  \\u 
I  cannot  wait  on  the  rigor  of  our  winU  rs,  and 
unless  we  provide  other  facilities  than  nucli 
as  are  rendered  unavailable  by  frost,  a  .fair 
competition  \vith  our  neighbor,*  wj!I  I»i-  in:, 
practicable. 

lid.  It  surely  behooves  the  citi/.ens  of  thii? 
metropolis  to  h-onsider  how  the  travel  a?tJ  bu- 
siness  of  the  Great  West  is  hereafter,  in  the 
progress  of  a  most  active  and  far  r«:. -hi 
competition  on  either  side,  to  be  drawn  lirec 
ly  hither.  While  our  enterpriziiiu  HliVir-ei«i- 
zens  at  the  North  are  contrsviiii;  boA  lo  in- 
crease  the  facilities  oflooumit  uicatiutf  ht  tweea 


me 


Hllse  western  world  and  Albany  durtu"  the  sum- 
already  opened,  accommodate  aH  the  business   fn^""  months,  it  is   time  for  us  to  coii.vKler  how  - 
of  that   Lake,  at   a  far  cheaper   rate  tiian  so   ^''^  obstacles  of  climate  and  diatanrc  may   le 
costiv    n  work    as   that    now    proposed    could  '"^^viuted  with  respect    to  this    city    throu^hou•. 


(o  tj^iy  ly  at  the  map,  and  consider  the  subject  of  the 
ake  the  route  in  question,  in  con-i!r»''^^«.v  throtigh  the  south<in  counties  to  Lrke 
a  steambostt  or  ship  canal  beiny  i^rie,  of  the  route  of  which  a  survey  is  now  in 


portion  of  the  travelling  piiblic  who  may  haveljpo.ssibly  do  it !  Is  Lake  Ontario  the  pornt  at  '*»«  yof^v.  It  they  have  the  energy  and  cour 
ocBasion  to  use  it.  The  constant  eomm'unica- jjwhieh  competition,  either  with  Pennsylvania'  »?r«'  »»  conteiiip.late  a  ship  canal  of  one  hun- 
tion  of  Newark  and  the  adjacent  towns  with!  or  Canada,  for  the  travel  and  transport' of  ihei  <''"eJ  an*!  fif'X  or  <wo  hundred  miles  m  length, 
New-York  city,  and  the  large  amount  of  goods' jgreat  West,  is  to  i>e  met!  Is  it  at  ail  probable,'  |»ay  we  not  venture  to  look  somewhat  serioiiS- 
transported  between  these   places,   render  the' that   any  more  travel    from  the  West  *         •• -.  .1  «   ~-J  ^       ...i^^.j.^ 

completion  of  this  work  of  ^reat  importance  j  city  would  ta 

and  interest  to  ihe  community.     It  cannot  fail,' sequence  of  a  steambosit  or  sliip  canai  oemg  ,  . 

%e.8hould  think,  of  proving  extensively  uscfuli  opened  to  Oswego  !    And  as  to  the  travel  from  ; PrOBr^ss  ?  Is  it  not  tnne  to  r^hze  that  the  d  s- 
to  all  concerned  in  travelling  and  transportation  j  this  city  to  the  West,   is  there  any  danger  of  1  •'"*'•"  hence  to  the  lake  b^Jps  roui 
between  this  city  and  that  portion  of  New-Jor-  {its  being  drawn  around  through  Canada  f    Orj  trifle  greater  than  that  frorflf^lbany 
sey  which  it  intersects;  and   it  will  doubtlessljis  it   any-ways  likely  that  the  products  of  thei 
participate  in  the  patronage  now  so  largely  ex- 1; West,  after  being  subjected  to  the  expense  ofi 
tended  to  the  existing  modes  of  conveyance  be-|:transit  on  to  Lake  Ontario,  will  be  diverted  to 
tween  the  places  referred  to.    The  sixth  instal-'  the  Hudson  by  a  ship  canal,  ui   preference  to 

the  cheaper  means  of  conveyance  already  pro. 


ment  on  the  stock  is  payable  on  the  10th  of 
September. — [Daily  Adver.]        n  ' 


Nbw  Locomotive  Carriage  — A  very  in- 
genious  machine  has  been  invented  and  made 
solely  by  Mr.  Ackrill,  of  Bo.'^ton.     It  is  built  to 

accommodate  one  person,  who  will,  with  great! ithe  State  can  secure  the  travel 
ease,  be  able  to  propel  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  of  the  grtwt  West ;  but  to  iho 
an  hour.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed is  entirely  new,  and  may  b«  applied 
to  any  purpose  in  machinery ;  it  is  anticipated 
it  will  introduce  quite  a  new  theory  in  pie- 
ehanics. 


{From  the  New-York  American.) 
Mm.  Editor, — ^In  your  paper  of  20th  inst., 
(Me  Railroad  Journal,  page  513,)  a  notice  ap- 
pears from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Utica,  calling  a 
C<mvention  to  meet  in  that  place  on  the  1 1th 
September  next,  to  consider  the  project  of  a 
^p  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Utica,  and 
dftance  to  Albany,  and  the  subject  of  petition- 
uif  the  Legislature  to  undertake  the  construc- 


vided  ? 

2d.  This  project  doubtless  appears  plausible 
to  those  who  reside  on  the  proposed  route, 
and  probably  it  seems  to  them  to  be  the  only 
alternative — the  only  "'  improvement"  by  which 

and  transport 
at  a  distance, 
and  especially  in  this  city,  it  must  appear  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  object.  It  does  not  reach 
the  point  where  this  competition  must  begin, 
and  where  the  route  of  travel  and  transport 
must  b€s  determined,  viz.  on  the  waters  and 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Nor  is  it  in  the: 
nature  of  such  an  improvement,  nor  of  anyj 
water  communication  whatever,  not  ev/n  of  a] 
ship  canal  from  Albany  to  BuflTalo,  to  obviate  1 
the  existing  and  growing  difficulty  in  respect' 
to  the  competition  of  this  State  for  the  travel 
and  transport  of  the  western  States.  This 
competition  cannot  be  successfully  maintain- 
ed against  more  southerly  routes,  nor  even 
against  Canada,   without   a  v^edium  of  ra, 


route  is  hut  a 
to  ButTalo. 
anJ  that  by  a  railway  all  that  is  watitiug  to  us 
in  respect  to  the  present  or  future  competiiioii 
for  the  travel  and  transport  of  the  western 
world  would  be  supplied  ? 

'rtie  writer  is  of  opinion  that  facihties  of  cheap 
ani  rapid  communication  ought  to  be  extended 
through  every  district  of  this  Stnte  which  r? 
not  already  favored  in  that  way  ;  and  if,  after 
that,  the  projected  .ship  canal  is  needed,  let  it 
by  all  niean.s  be  ccitstructed.  "But  will  any 
reasonable  man  say  that  the  next  effort  of  the 
Stale  should  be  to  add,  nn  such  a  scale,  to  the 
advantages  already  so  liberally  extended  to  that 
route]  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  interesi- 
and  claims  of  other  sections  should,  in  the  r 
turn,  be  considered  and  fairly  dealt  with  ;  ai>*^ 
among  them^^  vast  and  enduring  interests  "t 
this  city  in  ^^omraerce  of  the  Wes!.  whicJi 
every  one  perceives  will  now  be  in  a  gr*:8t 
measure  lost  to  us,  without  a  medium  of  < 
munication  wAich  will  serve  for  the  wint 
well  as  the  summer  months. 

Pearl  Strket. 


great 

% 


A  daily  mail  has  been  e«t4jdi«l'ed  between  Trenton 
^^^  and  Bordentown.  to  meet    the    great  mad   beiwten 

comnmnrcatim'to  This  city,  which  ahaUbeop^V^"'  York  tnd  Phdadelphii. 


•:;;'jjii'w;w.'wp'|MJ!iJ'.' .  ^ 
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AHf J^RICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


All£gany  Rivkr. — We  copy  from  the  Kit- 
tanning  (Pa.)  Gazette,  the  following  very  inter- 
esting article  upon  the  Allegany  River,  a  river 
which  has  been  heretofore,  and  indeed  is  now, 
greatly  undervalued.  The  time  is  not  distant, 
however,  when  it  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
profitably  used.      •,         .       "*  '  ■„. - 

In  the  present  contest  for  the  trade  of  the 
west,  the  Allegany  River  is  an  object  of  great 
and  constantly  increasing  interest ;  and  that 
it  will  ere  long  become  an  important  avenue  of 
trade,  no  one  who  watches  the  signs  of  the 
times  will  for  one  moment  question.  New- 
York  has  her  eye  upon  it ;  for  she  well  knows 
that  unless  she  can  reach  the  Ohio  River  by  some 
more  direct  route  than  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  Canal,  she  must  give  up  the  immense 
trade  of  that  river  to  Pennsylvania.  Her  pro- 
jected canal  from  Rochester  to  Olean  may 
therefore  be  calculated  on  ;  and  when  that  is 
accomplished,  the  Allegany  will  rise  in  the 
scale  of  importance  to  be  second  only  to  the 
Ohio  itself. 

Firmly  persuaded  of  the  truih  of  what  we 
have  here  stated,  we  shall  venture  to  ofler  to 
the  world  a  more  minute  description  of  this 
river  than  has  yet  been  given. 

Its  source  is  in  Potter  county.  Pa.,  from 
whence  it  flows  in  a  north-western  direction 
about  forty  miles,  when  it  enters  the  state  of 
New-York,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Catta- 
raugus county,  having  in  that  distance  re- 
ceived many  tributaries,  and  become  a  large 
stream.  About  fifteen  miles  from  where  ii 
crosses  the  state  line,  it  receives  Olean  creek, 
a  considerable  stream  from  the  north.  Olean 
or  Hamilton  village  is  situated  ai  the  mouth 
of  Olean  creek,  and  will  doubtless  become  ar 
important  place.      From  Olean  the  course  of 


H 


I  the  river  is  a  little  north  of  west,  for  abou 
Inirty  miles,  when  it  changes  to  south-west, 
nd  soon  after  re-enters  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Warren  county.  From 
thence  its  main  direction  continues  the  same 
until  it  receives  French  creek,  one  of  its  largest 
tributaries,  from  the  nonh-west  :  it  then 
chanzes  to  south-east,  and  so  continues  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mahoning,  where  it  again 
changes  to  south-west,  which  course  it  retains 
for  the  most  part  until  it  unites  with  the  Mo 
noQgahelaat  Pittsbur?,  and  where  it  loses  its 
name  in  that  of  the  Ohio. 

In  its  course  it  flows  through  the  following 
.  counties:  Potter,  Pa.,  in  which  it  rises,  M'Kean, 
Pa.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  through  which  it 
flows  a  distance  but  little  short  of  fifty  miles 
—Warren,  Venango,  Armstrong,  sand  Allega- 
ny, in  Peonsylvsmi^. 

It  receives  in  its  course  maqy  large  tributa. 
ties,  the  principal  of  which  are — the  Oswaya 
creek,  above  Olean.  the  Olean,  Tanungwant. 
(or  Tonnewanto,)  Great  Valley,  and  several 
others,  in  Cattaraugus  county  ;  Kenjua,  Con- 
newango,  and  Brokenstraw,  in  Warren  county; 
Tionesta,  Oil  creek,  and  French  creek,  in  W 
nango  county;  Clarion  river,  or  Toby's  creek, 
between  Venango  and  Armstrong;  Mohulbuc- 
tctem,  or  Redbank  creek,  and  Mahoning,  in 
Armstrong  county;  and  Ihe  Kiskiminetas  riv- 
er, between  Armstrong  and  Westmoreland. 
All  the  streams  here  enumerated  are  naviga- 
ble to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  No  naviga- 
ble stream  enters  the  west  side  of  the  Allegany 
below  French  creek.  r 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  Pitts- 
burg up,  by  the  course  of  the  r^^  : 

From  Pittsburg  to  ' 

'^^^  .     .                                           Miles.  Miles. 

flHiinineta«:  river,  -     .           .•  29  29 

To^va  of  Kiitanning,               .11  43 

Mahoning  creek,                              9  55 

Redbank        "      \                        10  62 

Clarion  river,  or  Toby's  creek,     21  83 

French  creek  (town  of  Franklin)  32  115 

Oil  creek,                                           7  122 

Tionesta  creek,                               18  140 

Brokenstraw  creek,                        28  168 


Connewango,  (town  of  Warren,)  8  176 

New- York  line,  -f  18     •     192 

Great  Valley  creek,  J   .  91  221 

Olean,  -  18         239 

iJ)urce  of  the  Allegany,  about      60  say  300 

Nearly  all  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Alle-l 
gany  interlock  with  other  waters,  whose  9Ut- 
iet  to  the  ocean  is  far  distant  from  that  of  its 
own.     Potter  county  gives  rise  to  the  Allegany, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Genesee,  a 
tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  some  of 
the  head  waters  of  both  the  north   and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.     Oswaya  and 
Olean   creeks  interlock  with  the  branches  of 
the  Genesee,  and  the  valley  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  the  route  by  which  the  contemplated  canal 
wiirfesicUUiie  Allegany.      Olean    and    Great 
Galley   creet5~-4iiterlock    with    Cattaraugus 
creek,  a  large  streai&;r<Vichich    falls  into  lake 
Rrie,  some  forty  miles  south-west  of  Buflalo. 
Connewango  creek    is  the  outlet  of  Chautau- 
que  lake,   a  fine  body  of  water,  near  twenty 
miles  in  length,   the  upper  end  of  which  ap- 
proaches to  within  eight  miles  of  lake  Erie;  its 
elevation  above  the  latter,  hower,  is  very  con- 
siderable.    One  or  two  steamboats  ply  regu- 
larly on  Chautauque  lake;  and  it  is  said  that 
iio  other  steamboats  in  the   world   float  at  so 
.^reat  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  is   something  sublime   in  the   idea  that 
iteamboats  are  navigating  a  tributary  of  the 
Vlississippi,  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
ibove  its  mouth,   and   that    tributary  only  di- 
vided   by  an  isthmus  of  eight  miles  from  an- 
jther   inland    navigation   of  more   than   two 
thousand  idUj.s.     French  creek  also  stretches 
its  arms  jto  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  is  pro- 
jably  the  best  route  for  a  water  communica- 
tion  between   the  Ohio   and   that   important 
.nland  sea.    Cl'arion  river  and  Redbank  ereek 
joth  interlock  their  branches  with  those  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  many  intelligent  gentlemen 
vvho  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
their  heads,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  an  un- 
jroken  water  communication  between  the  Al- 
legany and    Susquehanna    can    yet    be    made 
through   one  of  these  streams.     ,The  Kiski 
minetas  is  well  known  as  the  route  of  the  west* 
irn  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  the 
)ase  of  the  Allegany  mountain  to  its  junction 
with  the  Allegany  river. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  because  in  this 
emarkable  feature  lies  the  chief  importance 
}(  this  river.  It  seems  as  if  the  Author  of  Na- 
ure,  in  stretching  its  branches  in  so  many 
litferent  points  towards  the  great  eastern  and 
northern  channels  of  navigation,  was  inviting 
inan  to  avail  himself  of  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  unbroken  com 
.nunication  between  them  and  those  of  the 
west.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  ;  and  the  day  will  come  when 
the  commerce  of  half  the  Union  will  be  here 
concentrated — when  boats  from  the  Lakes, 
rhe  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, will  here  mingle  with  those  from  every 
part  of  the  v.t^t  and  fertile  regions  of  the  west. 

The  general  features  of  the  Allegany  are  pe- 
culiar, and  in  some  respects  remarkable.  For 
the  greater  part  ,of  its  course  it  flows,  noi 
through  a  valley,  like  most  other  rivers,  but 
through  a  great  ravine,  from  one  to  four  hun- 
Jred  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  From  about  the  middle  of  Arm- 
strong county  downwards,  it  is  true,  there  arc 
many  fine  bodies  oi'  alluvial  land — on  one  of 
which  this  borough  is  located — but  from  thai 
upwards,  precipitous  hills  for  the  most  pan 
jut  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  The  scenery  is,  in  some  places, 
wild  and  rugged,  though  more  generally  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful — for  the  hills,  though 
steep,  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  ol 
forest  trees,  pre$ienting  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  verdant  wall  on  either  hand — while  the 
pure,  limpid  water  of  the  river,  alternately 
i^urling  over  the  pebbly  ripples  and  sleeping 
>&  deep  intervening  pools,  completes  a  scene 
the  beauty  of  which  is  rarely  equalled. 


Another  peculiarity  of  the  Allegany  is  the 
regular  succession  of  alternate  ripples  and 
deep  pools.  The  ripples  are  generally  short,  _ 
and  the  descent  considerable,  over  which  thv 
wa'er  flows  with  a  smooth  but  rapid  current, 
though  not  so  swift  but  that  a  steamboat  of 
light  draft  and  ordinary  power  can  ascend 
them  without  difficulty,  as  has  been  done  re- 
peatedly. The  current  in  the  pools  is  very 
gentle  at  low  water,  but  during^^ugh  3?ater 
it  becomes  very  nearly  uniform.  Althougfe"^^ 
the  river  seems  to  have  worn  for  itself  its  pre- 
sent depressed  bed,  by  cutting  through  various 
horizontal  strata  of  rock,  yet  there  are  no 
rocks,  strictly  so  called,  in  its  channel — no- 
thing but  round  pebbles.  The  ripples  are 
composed  exclusively  of  these,  apparently 
scooped  out  of  the  pools  above.  The  flat  un- 
broken rock  is  in  seme  places  found  in  deep 
water.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  naviga. 
tion  of  this  river  is  unusually  safe. 

No  river  is  better  adapted  to  improvetoent 
by  artificial  means  than  the  Allegany,  either  by 
a  succession  of  low  dams  and  locks,  or  by  mere- 
ly concentrating  the  channel  upon  the  ripples,  so 
as  to  give  sufficient  depth  oi  water  at  all  tea- 
sons  for  steamboats.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  steamboat  did  regularly  ply  upon  it  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  W^arren  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  even  when  the  water  was  quite  low, 
and  that  in  one  instance  it  ascended  to  Olean, 
t  will  readily  be  admitted  that  a  very  slight 
improvement  would  render  it  an  exceUent 
steamboat  navigation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  river  is  another 
important  consideration.  Bituminous  coal,  in 
exhaustless  quantities,  extends  as  far  up  as 
Clarion  river,  and  some  even  higher  up.  ffe 
believe  (and  vee  are  not  alone  in  this  optniott)  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  trade  in  this  article 
alone  trill  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
the  construction  of  navigable  communication* 
from  this  river  to  lake  Erie  and  to  the  JVew-York 
canal,  were  there  no  other  trade.  We  shall 
merely  add  that  it  could  be  delivered  on  board 
of  boats  for  two  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel, 
and  leave  others  to  fill  out  the  calculation. for 
themselves. 

There  are  along  the  Allegany  and  many  oF 
its  tributaries  immense  forests  of  white  (une, 
from  which  the  Ohio  country  draws  almost  its 
entire  supply  of  lumber.    It  forms  a  large  and 
important  trade. 

Iron  also  abounds  along  the  Allegany,  and 
is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities. 


INTER^AL  Improvements.  —  The  projected 
Grand  Belt  of  the  Union,  or  the  connection  of 
the  vallies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
by  a  railroad  with  Washington  and  the  Atlan. 
tic  cities,  is  now  in  progress.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  show  that  by  fosterine  and  suppor. 
ting  the  same  principle  of  internal  improvement, 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  has  advantages  vast 
and  important  to  gain  by  it.  We  will  only 
instance  one  circumstance,  which  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  River, 
being  in  progress  also  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Captain  Shreeve,  with  his  snag 
boats,  for  the  removal  of  the  Great  Raft,  as 
also  snags,  logs,  &c.  which  when  done  (for  it 
is  practicable,  and  can  be  done-^t  a  reasonable 
expense,)  its  channel  will  be  deepened,  and 
through  the  general  course  of  the  river  it  will 
be  brought  into  narrow  bounds,  and  reclaim 
millions  of  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  are  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Then  we  should  have 
steamboat  navigation  even  past  the  centre  of 
our  continent  (westwardly)  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  probably  from  1000  to 
1800  miles,  above  the  Raft.  We  should  not 
only  give  facilities  of  intercourse  and  trans- 
portation to  an  immense  extent  of  our  own 
territory,  but  would  open  a  trade  to  the  internal 
Mexican  States  for  the  su}wly  of  merchandize 
for  at  least  one  million  of  jphabitants  ake^y 
located   there.      Our  dotnestic   manufactures 
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would  embrace  the  larger  portion.  Those  in- 
habitants are  now  supplied  from  Metanioras, 
St.  Louis,  and  also  iu  and  through  Calefornia, 
oil  the  Pacilic,  (Uiose  that  pass  through  the 
Uller  are  a  greater  portion  imported  dirort 
from  India.)  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  route 
bjrahe  Red  River  would  monopolize  nearly  all 
the  trade  to  an  extent  of  territory  embracing 
at  least  1000  miles  square  above  the  Raft,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  productions  of  this 
vast  region  would  find  an  outlet  by  the  same 
channel,  such  as  silver,  gold,  copper,  hides, 
furs,  peltries,  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  &,c.  This 
liae  or  route  would  be  in  connection  with  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  empties  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Calefornia,  and  is  or 
may  be  navigable  for  steamboats  for  a  long 
distance. 

How  happily  those  natural  channels,  by  the 
small  assistance  of  art,  are  calculated  to  im- 
prore  the  condition  of  our  own  citizens  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  States,  and 
why  will  it  n«t  be  the  governing  principle  or 
regtilator  between  the  two  nations,  that  will 
caiuse  each  to  be  just  and  at  least  friendly  to 
the  other.  For  instance,  the  great  extent  of 
Mexican  territory  that  will  be  dependent  on 
the  outlet  via  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi 
for  their  productions,  as  well  as  greatly 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  merchandize, 
the  key  of  which  is  entirely  within  our  ter- 
ritory. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  privilege  that  may  be 
estimated  by  the  Mexican  government,  we 
can  draw  a  comparison  from  our  own  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  for  the  privilege  of  an 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  who  could  have  imagined,  in 
1802,  that  the  productions  from  this  valley 
would  have  so  nearly  equalled  the  exports  ol 
the  productions  of  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  Cotton  that  was 
shipped  from  the  port  of  New.Orleans  Avas,  in 
1798,  18  baies  that  were  shipped  to  CharlcsHon, 
Su  C.  for  a  market.  The  full  crop  is  now  es- 
tiriiated  for  a  good  season  at  500,000  bales, 
besides  120,000  hhds.  sugar,  35,000  hlids.  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  all  Icinds  of  Northern  pro- 
duetibos,  such  as  bacon,  pork,  lard,  flour,  corn, 
&,c.,  hides,  peltries,  furs,  &c. 

Aa4^ow,  you  would  ask,  where  would  be  our 
privileges  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this  governing  principle  or  regulation,  thai 
would  perpetuate  those  friendly  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Mexican  government 
Iq  the  first  place,  it  would  increase  and  secure 
an  immense  consumption  of  our  domestic 
manufactures,  such  as  brown  and  bleached 
cottons,  printed  goods,  more  particularly  ol 
the  blue  dyes,  which  are  preferred  to  the 
European,  as  ours  are  heavier  and  the  dyes 
ar«  permanent.  But  added  to  these,  there  i« 
also  the  long  list  of  innumerable  domestic 
manufactured  articles,  and  ih  the  next  place 
w«  shall  be -their  importers  for  all  the  European 
m«fchafidize,  (I  would  not  wish  to  infer  we 
would  have  the  duties,)  but  it  would  be  suffi- 
ci«iH^£or  us  to  do  the  business  of  importing 
and  realize  a  fair  profit  for  our  services.  But 
there  are  other  considerations,  for  instance, 
the  establishment  of  a  rt'srular  mail  communi- 
cation from  this  to  the  Gulf  of  Calefornia, 
wkercby  wc  may  facilitate  our  commerce  with 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  as  also  in  the 
whaling  business,  and  who  knows  but  that 
in  this  age  of  improvement  we  may  soon,  yes, 
very  soon,  kave  an  interchange  of  diplomatic 
agents  with  the  Japanese,  whereby  a  profita- 
ble, commerce  may  be  carried  on  with  them. 
The  nearest  we  approach  to  it  at  this  time 
is  in  the  whale  nshery.  which  is  pursued 
near  their  coast,  but  not  generally  even  in 
sight  of  it. 

The  above  is  thus  publicly  submitted  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  elicit,  from  others,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  country,  its  statistics, 
as  well  as  all  other  matters  that  would  pertain 
to  the  subject.      P.  F.— [N.  Orleans  Bulletin.] 


Specif  ctUion  of  the  Patent  granted  to  James' that  the  box  is  furnished  inside  its  upper 
CttESTEBMAN,  of  IShrJield,  in  the  County  rim  with  a  rack  or  cogs,  which  take  into  the 
of  York,  Mechanic,  for  certain  /mprorc-'' cogged  wheel  at  C,  nhich,  in  its  turn,  take:* 
menfs  on  Machines  or  Apparatvs  for  MeaJ  into  the  pinion  E.  This  pinion  is  fixed  to 
suring  Land  and  otfier  Purposes.     Sealed;  the  four  arms  of  the  tape  cylinder,  B,   the 


July  14,  1829.     [From  the  Repertory  of 

Arts,  &c.] 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  d:c.  &c.  JVotc  know  ye,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said 
James  Chesterman,  do  hereby  declare  the 
nature  of  my  said  invention  to  consist  in 
what  is  commonly  called  a  measuring  tape, 
in  which  the  cylinder  or  barrel  on  which  the 
tape  is  wound  is  connected  with  a  strong 
watch  or  clock  spring,  according  to  the  size 
required,  in  such  manner  as  to  wind  up  the 
tape  afler  it  has  been  drawn  out,  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  And 
in  further  compliance  with  the  said  proviso, 
I,  the  said  James  Chesterman,  do  hereby 
describe  the  manner  in  which  my  said  in- 
vention is  to  be  perfonned,  by  the  following 
description  thereof,  reference  being  had  to 
the  drawings  amiexed,  and  to  the  figures  and 
le.ters  marked  thereon  (that  is  to  say) : 

Fie.  1.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1  represent*!  one  of  my  improved 
measuring  machines  of  a  short  length,  as, 
for  instance,  a  yard,  for  which  length  a  t>im. 
pie  attachment  of  the  cylinder  or  barrel  on 
which  the  tape  is  wound  to  an  ordinary  strong 
steel  spring  is  sutTicient,  as  here  shown.  A 
is  the  outer  case  of  the  machine  ;  B,  the  cy. 
Under  to  which  the  tape  is  fastened,  and 
which  forms  also  the  box  of  the  spring  ;  C, 
theslud  to  which  the  spring  is  attached,  be- 
ing  also  the  axis  on  which  the  cylinder  turns  ; 
D,  thespring  coiled  round  in  the  box  ;  E,  the 
tape  and  loop  to  pull  it  out  by  ;  F,  two  roll- 
ers,  between  which  the  tape  passes  ;  I,  a 
small  bolt  which  pushes  the  tape  against  one 
of  the  rollers,  and  thus  stops  it  at  any  given 
length  till  the  bolt  is  withdrawn. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  fig.  1,  in  which  si- 
milar letters  are  used  to  denote  similar  parts. 
G  is  a  top  or  cover  screwed  down  upon  the 
case  over  the  works,  to  keep  the  same  in 
their  places  when  tlio  sjirir.g  is  in  action. 

Fig.  3  represents  one  of  my  improved 
measuring  machines  of  a  larger  size,  and  a 
greater  length  of  tape,  for  which  it  is  iie 
cessary  to  provide  that  the  tape  shaVl  wind 
up  on  the  cylinder  faster  than  the  spring  un- 
winds  from  the  stud  or  axis,  otherwise  the 
spring  would  be  of  an  inconvenient  length  ; 
this  is  eflfected  by  an  arrangement  of  cogged 
wheels,  or  racks  and  pinions,  as  here  shewn. 
A  is  the  outer  case  of  the  machine ;  B,  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  tape  is  wound,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  is  separated  from  the 
box  which  holds  the  spring ;  D  is  the  spring 
lying  coiled  in  its  box,  and  it  will  be  seen 


axis  of  which  pinion  serves  to  form  a  stud 
to  fasten  the  inner  end  of  the  spring  to  the 
arms.  H,  H,  C,  serve  to  keep  the  spring  in 
its  place  while  in  action.  The  rest  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  same  as  figure  1.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  by  this  arrangement,  that  while 
tbe  tape  is  drawing  out  or  off  the  cylinder  B, 
the  pinion  E  will  act  upon  the  cogged  wheel 
at  C,  which  cogged  wheel,  taking  into  the 
rack  inside  the  spring  box,  will  wind  the 
spring  slowly  up,  and  the  cylinder  will  thus 
perform  several  revolutions  to  one  of  the 
spring  box.  If  the  tape  then  be  released, 
the  rack  attached  to  thu  spring  box  commu- 
nicates motion  to  the  cogged  wheel  at  C, 
and  thence  to  the  pinion,  E,  which  winds  up 
the  tape  with  the  same  relative  velocity. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  of  fig.  3,  in  which  G 
represents  the  cover  or  top  of  the  machine, 
which  part  is  supjwsed  to  be  removed  in  figs. 
1  and  3,  for  the  purpose  of  better  showing 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  machine. 

Now,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  this  in- 
strument  is  susceptible  of  various  modifica- 
tions  both  as  to  material  and  arrangement, 
but  whereas,  I  claiiti  as"  my  invention  the 
application  of  a  spring  to  make  it  a  self", 
winding  instrument,  together  with  the  appli- 
cation  of  two  speeds,  in  order  to  make  the 
sort  of  spring  here  shown  answer  for  long 
tapes,  and  also  the  adjusting  bolt,  1  ;  and  - 
such  my  invention  being,  to  the  best  of  mv 
knowledge  and  belief,  entirely  new  and 
never  before  used  within  that  part  of  his 
said  Majesty's  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  bis  said 
dominion  of  Wales  or  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  I  do  hereby  declare  this  to  be  my 
specification  of  the  same,  and  that  I  do  veri- 
ly believe  this  my  said  specification  doth 
comply  in  all  respects  fully  and  without  re- 
serve or  disguise  with  the  proviso  in  the  said 
hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent 
contained  ;  wherefore,  I  do  hereby  claim  to 
maintain  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  my 
said  invention. — In  witness  whereof,  Arc. 

Enrolled  January  9,  1830.  '    -. 

Agk  of  the  World. — We  view  it   aa  a 

curious  and   deeply  interesting  fact,  that  all 

the  old  poets   and    philosophers   were    im- 

pressed  with  an  opinion  that  this   earth  is  of 

recent  production.     "  Had  heaven  and  earth 

known   no  beginning,"  exclaims    one,  "  but 

has  endured  from  all  eternity,  xchy  have  toe 

no  poets  transmitting  to  us  the  knowledge  of 

the  great  events  prior  to  the  Theban  var,  and 

the   downfall  of  Troy?"     Lucretius   enter- 

taincd  just  notions  on  this  subject : 

"  If  gpni.il  nitnrp  Rive  the  heaven*  no  bird), 
And  from  ftprnt^l  :»g^-«  rolled  the  earth. 
Why  neither  \\En>  nur  !'<»et% — Bages,  tell — 
Till  Homer  sung  Irov-nughty  Hector  Ml  ? 

From  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  last  ge- 
ological surveys,  even  ni  Xew.&jgland,  by 
Prot'essor  Hitchcock,  there  is  a  cnain  of  po- 
sitive testimony,  which  shows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  haa 
not  been  in  its  present  condition  longer  thaa 
about  six  thousand  years.  Cuvier,  the  moat 
pertVct  scientific  man  of  modem  days,  disco- 
vered enough  to  satisfy  his  great  mind  of. 
the  truth  of°all  the  declarations  of  the  Bi 
in  regard  to  the  first  organization  o^/ 
«arth.  ,  y' 
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On  thi  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures  ;  being 
an  investigation  of  all  the  Principal  Forinu 
las  which  are  required  for  Field  Operations, 
in  lairing  Curves  and  Tangent  Lines,  to  pass 
through  Given  Points.  By  J.  S.  Van  De 
Gbaaff.  [For  the  Americun  Railroad  Jour- 
nal.] 

Art.  l.-^Wheii   it  becomes  necessary  for 
a  road  to  pass  from  a  right  line  into  a  curve, 

thn  former  should  in  all  cases  be  laid  tangent 
to  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary,  in 
ordinary  roads,  to  adhere  to  this  principle  with 
the  rigor  of  an  accurate  geometrical  construc- 
tion ;  but  with  reference  to  a  railroad,  it  should 
be  observed  with  the  greatest  care  and  prec 
sion,  as  well  as  the  general  selection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  various  curvatures.  This  is  an 
obvious  consequence  of  the  well  known  law  of 
inertia ;  for  any  two  points  being  fixed,  in  the 
general  direction  of  a  route,  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  a  line  of  railroad  compose»l  of 
several  curves  and  intervening  tangents,  the 
cost  of  construction  is  in  most  cases  not  the 
only  requisite  datum  to  fix  the  definite  location 
of  the  intermediate  points. 

There  are,  indeed,  very  few  varieties  of 
ground,  except  in  a  very  broken  country, 
which  will  not  admit  of  several  difierent  lines, 
connecting  the  same  points,  all  at  nearly  an 
equal  expense  of  construction,  and  all  withiti 
the  same  /iwi/*- of  curvature.  It  therefore  be- 
comes an  object  to  make  such  a  selection  o, 
right  lines  and  curves,  and  such  a  distribution 
thereof,  as  will  produce,  at  a  given,  expense,  the 
most  efficient  road.  / 

The   effect  of  orvature,  uu6n  the  cost  of 
transportation,  does  not  fall  wnhin  thr  firesent 
subject ;  and  the  only  general  rules  which  can, 
therefore,  be  here  given,  as  a  guide  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  line,  are  the  following :     En- 
deavor to  open  the  closer  curyes  by  increasing 
their  length,  or  by   increasing   the   length  of 
some  of  those  which  have  a  greater  radius,  or 
by  giving  some  tangent  line  a  different  dircc 
tion.     But  a  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  curvatures  of  a  line  can  on 
ly  be  had  from  experience ;  and  the  principal 
object  which  is  here  proposed,  is  an  investiga 
tion  of  the  various  formulas  which  are  required 
in  facilitating  the  operations  in  the  field. 

2.  In  order  to   obtain  results  which  are  of 
commodious   application  in  the  field,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  only  circular  arcs  for  curves  ; 
but  when  the  situation  of  the  ground  is  such 
as  to  render  a  continuous  arc  of  the  same  cur 
vature  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  required,  a 
curvilinear  line  may  nevertheless  be  traced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  any  desired  form,  in 
order  to  pass  through  any  number  of  designated 
points,  by  merely  connecting  together  &  sue 
cession  of  circular  arcs,  having  different  radii  of 
curvatures.     To  make  a  good  selection  in  the 
field,  for  those  different  circular  arcs,  requires 
skill  and  judgment ;  but    the   only    additional 
care  to  be  observed  in  the  operations  of  tracing 
such  a  selected  line,  will  arise  from  the  neces 
sity  of  connecting  the  different  arcs  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  have  a  common  nor- 
mal at  their  point  of  connection. 

The  following  well-known  properties  of  the 
circle  exhibit  the  first  principles  which  will  be 
necessary  in  the  subsequent  inquiries. 

Theo.  I.  The  angle  of  deflection*  between 
two  equal  and  contiguous  chords  is  measured 
by  the  arc  which  is  subtendpd  by  either  of  th- 
chords.  II.  If  there  be  a  tangent  line,  and  a 
chord  from  the  touching  poi'ht,  the  angle  of  de- 
flection from  the  tangent  line  into  the  chord 

*  The  angle  of  deflection  between  two  lines  which  meet 
in  a  point,  ia  the  angle  contained  between  either  line  and 
the  other  line  produced. 


Thut  DBC  is  the  angle  of  deflection  betwe?n  the  two 
lines  AB  and  fiC. 


is  onchalf  of  the  angle  of  deflection  between 
two  such  equal  chords.  III.  Tangent  lines 
from  the  two  extremities  of  any  arc,  form 
equal  angles  with  the  connecting  chord :  each 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  intercepted  arc.  IV, 
Any  angle  at  the  circumference,  standing 
upon  a  given  chord,  will  have  a'constant  value 
for  all  positions  of  that  chord  upon  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  this  constant  value  is  one-half  of 
the  arc  subtended  by  the  given  chord.  These 
principles  are  presumed  to  be  familiar  to  the 
reader ;  and  have  been  here  transcribed  only 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference 

3.  Let  any  number  of  equal  straight  lines, 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.,  be 
connected  together  in 
!;uch  a  manner  at  their 
extremities,  that  the 
angles  BAC,  CAD, 
DAE,  Ace,  may  be  all 
equal  to  each  other  ; 
it  then  follows  from 
Theo.  IV.,  Art.  2,  that 
the  points  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.,  will  all  be  situa- 
ted in  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  circle.  And 
this  obviously  sug- 
gests the  common  me- 
tliodof  tracing  a  circu- 
lar arc  in  the  field,  by 
means  of  a  chain  wliose  length  is  All,  or  BC, 
or  CD,  &c.,  and  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  equal  angles  JAC,  CAD,  DAE,  ice.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  s.'i  as  many  stations  in  a  curve  as 
can  be  seen  fiom  an  instrument  placed  at  the 
station  A.  The  post/ton  of  the  first  chain,  AB, 
is  here  taken  arbitrarily,  and  does  not  effect 
the  curvature. 

4.  In  using  the  formulas  which  will  be  de- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  measurements  of 
distance  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  chains, 
and  the  decimal  parts  of  a  chain.  The  chain 
will  therefore  be  the  unity  of  length,  and  may 
have  any  value  whatever  ;  but  as  this  will  be  a 
constant  quantity  in  the  firld.  it  follows,  that 
the  curvature  of  a  line,  traced  as  iit 
itist  irticle,  can  only  be  made  variable  by  as- 
•^uming,  in  succession,  a  different  value  for 
those  equal  angles  BAC,  CAD,  DAE,  Ace 
These  equal  aagles  will  therefore  be  called 
the  mo(/u/u5  of  curvature,  and  will  always  be 
denoted  by  a  letter  T.  The  modulus  of  curva 
ture  will  therefore  be  a  constant  quantity  in 
the  same  curve,  but  variable  in  different  curves  ; 
;ind  any  curve  will  be  given,  when  its  modulus 
'jf  curvature  is  known.  The  letter  n  will  be 
taken  to  denote  the  number  of  chains  compos- 
ing any  arc  which  may  be  under  consideration, 
and  the  letter  D  to  represeitt  the  number  of  de- 
crees contained  in  that  arc.  It  is  then  obvious, 
from  Theo.  IV.,  Art.  2,  that  each  chain  will 
subtend  a  portion  of  the  circumference  equal  to 
IT  ;  and  conseqoently  the  following  formula  is 
the  evident  result, 

D  =  n  x^.       ;  (1) 

This  expression  gives  the  number  of  degrees 
which  any  arc  contains,  when  the  modulus  of 
curvature  and  number  of  chains  are  known 

5.  In  tracing  a  circular  arc  of  given  curva- 
ture, by  means  of  chords  of  more  or  less  than 
one  chain  in  lengfth,  the  particular  modulus  of 
curvature  corresponding  to  any  given  length  of 
chord  will  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  length 
of  that  chord,  when  that  length  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  circumference.  For  in 
this  case  the  length  of  the  given  chord  will  be 
nearly  proportional  to  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  arc  which  it  subtends,  and  therefore, 
also,  by  Theo.  IV.,  Art.  2,  nearly  proportional 
to  its  particular  modulus  of  curvature. 

Henoe  T  denoting  the  modulus  of  curvature 
for  a  given  curve  with  a  chain  whose  length 
is  unity,  then  p  X  T  will  be  nearly  the  modulus 
of  curvature  for  the  same  curve  when  traced 
by  means  of  chords  whose  length  is  p  chains. 
This  result  is  only  approximative  ;  but  a  rigor- 
ous fonuttla  will  be  investigated  hereafter.     It 


is  evident,  upon  the  same  principles,  that  ( I. ) 
is  rigorous  oidy  when  n  is  an  integer  number 
of  chains. 

6.  Since  each  chain  in  a  curve  subtends  a 
portion  of  the  circumference  equal  to  double  the 
modulus  of  curvature,  it  follows,  from  Theo. 
I.,  Art.  2,  that  the  angle  of  deflection  between 
any  two  contiguous  chains  will  hkewise  be 
equal  to  double  the  modulus  of  curvature.  And 
it  thus  also  obviously  appears,  from  Theo.  II., 
Art.  2,  that  the  angle  of  deflection  from  any 
chain  into  a  tangent  line  at  either  of  its  extre- 
mities, will  be  equal  to  the  modulus  of  curva- 
ture. 

7.  When  a  given  curve  contains  more  than 
one  chaia  of  the  same  modulus  of  curvature, 
and  the  direction  of  a  tangent  line  at  any  statiim 
be  reqaired,  it  should  never  be  found  from  the 
direction  of  the  first  chain  at  that  station ;  for 
small  errors  will  arise,  both  in  placing  the  in- 
strument  vertically  over  one  of  the  stations, 
and  in  taking  the  b.'ick  sight  to  the  centre  of  the 
other,  and  the  angular  effect  of  these  errors  will 
obviously  diminish  as  the  two  stations  are  more 
remote.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  di- 
rection of  a  tangent  line  at  any  station  in  a 
given  curve,  direct  the  instrument  into  a  chord, 
embracing  a  number  of  chains  in  the  proposed 
curve,  denoted  by  n  ;  and  it  then  appears,  from 
Theo.  III.,  Art.  2,  that  ^D  will  express  the 
angle  of  deflection  from  the  selected  chord  into 
the  required  tangent  line.  Hence,  by  Art.  4, 
the  formula  required  in  obtaining  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  line  is,  , 

p  =  7t  X  T  .  -'-       (II.) 

8.  The  general  method  of  tracing  a  curve  in 
the  field,  having  the  modulus  of  curvature  given, 
will  appear  from  Art.  3  ;  but  it  remains  yet  to 
show  how  such  a  curve  may  be  laid  to  a  given 
tangent  line  at  a  given  point.  It  is  obvious  from 
Art.  6,  that  the  required  object  will  be  attained 
by  laying  the  first  chain  from  the  given  point 
with  an  angle  of  deflection  from  the  given  tan- 
gent line,  equal  to  the  modulus  of  cut'vature  of 
the  proposed  curve.  For  then  the  same  curve 
may  obviously  be  continued  from  that  first 
chain  to  any  number  of  chains^  by  the  method 
of  Art  3. 

9.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  pass 'front 
one  given  curve  into  another,  having  a  different 
modulu.s  of  curvature.  When  this  case  occurs, 
the  instrument  must  be  placed  at  the  station 
where  the  change  of  curvature  is  to  be  made  ; 
and  let  it  be  directed  into  the  tangent  line  of  the 
first  given  curve  at  that  station,  agreeably  to 
the  method  in  Art.  7.  The  instrument  may 
then  be  considered  as  adjusted,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness,  either  to  lay  a  continuation  of  the 
first  given  curve,  or  to  lav  any  other  curve, 
from  another  given  lupdulus  of  curvature,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  common  tangent 
with  the  first  curve  at  the  point  where  the  two 
curves  pass  into  each  other  ;  and  it  is  suflSei- 
ently  obvious  that,  in  either  of  these  two  cases, 
the  selected  curve  must  be  traced  agreeably  to 
the  principles  given  in  Art.  8. 

When,  therefore,  a  change  of  curvature  oc- 
curs at  any  station,  the  angle  of  deflection  be- 
tween the  two  chains  at  that  station  will  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  moduli  of  curva- 
tures. 

10.  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  4:c.  represent  the  suc- 
cessive chains  by  which  a  given  curve,  ABCD, 
&c.,  may  be  trace4l  from  its  ori(;in  at  the  station 
A,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  a  given  right 
line,  AX,  at  that  point.  It  is  proposal  to  inves. 
tigate  a  formula  which  will  express  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  given  tangent  linej  AX,  to  the  nth 
chain  in  the  given  curve,  estimating  from  the 
origin  at  the  point  A. 
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Take  EF  to  represent  tlie  nth  chain ;  and  let 
the  letter  E  denote  the  required  inclination  of 
the  line  EF  to  the  given  tangent  line  AX.  The 
inchnation  of  the  first  chain,  AB,  is  expressed 
by  the  givfcii  modulus  of  curvature  T,  agreeably 
to  Art.  6,  or  8  ;  and  consequently,  the  inclina- 
tion  of  the  second  chain,  BC,  will  be  expressed 
by  T  +  2T,  or  3T.  In  like  manner  the  inch- 
nation  of  the  third  chain,  CD,  is  expressed  b 
3T  +  2T,  or  6T.  Hence  the  inclinations  of  al 
the  chains  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  will  obviously  be 
expressed  by  T,  3T,  5T,  &c.  respectively.  The 
problem  is  therefore  evidently  reduced  to  the 
following  very  simple  inquiry,  viz.  :  To  find 
the  value  of  the  nth  terra  of  the  series  1,  3,  5, 
7,  &c.  But  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
arithmetic,  this  nth  term  will  be  expressed  by 
2n — 1.     The  desired  formula  will  therefore  be, 

.      ;  E  =  T  X  2^^.       j        ( III.) 

The  expression  (III.)  will  be  frequently  very 
convenient  in  the  field  when  it  is  required  to 
compute  the  magnetic  bearing  of  any  particular 
chain  in  a  long  curve,  when  the  bearing  of  the 
given  tangent  line  at  the  origin  is  known.  If 
the  country  be  free  from  metalUc  matter,  and 
the  instrument  be  in  proper  order  for  use,  the 
magnetic  bearing  will  always  serve  as  a  very 
useful  check  in  detecting  any  material  error 
which  may  have  been  inadvertently  committed 
in  the  previous  deflections.  By  way  of  a  nu- 
merical illustration  of  this,  let  the  given  tangent 
line  AX  bear  due  North  ;  and  let  the  given  mo- 
dulus of  curvature  be  2°,  to  find  the  bearing  of 
Here  T  =  2°,  n  =  20  ;  and 
and 


the  20th  chain, 
therefore  E  =  2* 


T  =  2°, 
40—1  =  78° 


X  40—1  =  78°  ;  and  if  the 
curve  be  supposed  to  bend  to  the  left,  then  the 
bearing  of  the  20th  chain  is  N.  78°  W.  If  the 
observed  course  do  not  correspond  with  this 
result,  some  error  has  been  committed  in  tra- 
cing the  curve.  This  method  of  proof  is  so  very 
simple,  that  it  should  be  attended  to  frequently 
in  tracing  long  curves,  in  order  to  avoid  useless 
labor  after  some  error  may  have  been  already 
committed.  The  magnetic  bearing  of  a  parti. 
colar  chain  in  a  curve  is  also  sometimes  re- 
quired in  the  field  for  other  purposes^  ' 

11.  Let  ABCD,  Ace,  represent  a  giveti  curve 
traced  as  in  the  last  article  ;  and  take  fiF  to  re. 
present  the  nth  chain  estimated  from  the  origin 
at  the  point  A.  It  is  proposed  to  find  a  method 
of  directing  the  instrument,  when  placed  at  the 
station  F,  into  a  position  parnllel  to  the  given 
tangent  hue  AX  at  the  origin  of  the  curve. 

Direct  the  instrument  into  a  chord,  through 
any  of  the  back  stations,  as  for  instance  the  sta. 
tion  C  or  D,  (see  fig.  Art.  10,) ;  and,  from  thai 
chord,  deflect  into  the  tangent  FI,  at  the  sta. 
tion  F,  agreeably  to  the  method  given  in  Art.  7 
Take  D'  to  denote  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
FI,  to  the  given  tangent  AX  at  the  origin  of 
the  curve,  and  it  evidently  follows,  from  Art. 
6,  that,  D'  =  E  +  T;  or,  substituting  for  E 
its  value  from  (II10>  the  following  expression 
is  at  once  obtained, 

^.:-M^:-^r,:l     D'=2nT.  (IV.) 

Hence,  from  the  tangent  FI,  deflect  an  angle 
IFH  equal  to  2nT  ;  and  the  instrument  wdl  then 
have  the  required  position  FH. 

The  principle  which  has  just  been  explained 
will  very  frequently  be  highly  useful  in  the 
field.  For  if  the  origm  of  the  given  curve 
ABCD,  &c.  be  removed  from  the  point  A,  to 
any  other  point  in  the  tangent  line  AX,  then 
the  station  F  will  be  changed  exactly  by  the 
same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  direction,  upon 
the  line  F  H,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

12.  Let  any  two  curves  be  laid  upon  the 
same  tangent  line,  and  take  T  and  T'  to  repre- 
sent the  two  moduli  of  curvatures,  and  let  each 
curve  pass  into  a  tangent  at  the  extremities  of 
the  nth  and  mth  chain  respectively.  It  is  then 
proposed  to  determine  a  formula  which  wilt 
express  the  inclination  of  those  latter  tangents 
to  each  other. 

Take  z  to  denote  the  inclination  required. 
From  (IV.)  it  appears,  that  2nT,  and  2mT',  re- 
spectively, will  express  the  inclination  of  each 
of  the  proposed  tangents  to  the  common  tan- 


gent at  the  origins  of  the  two  curves ;  and  hence 
the  diflferenCe  between  the  quantities  2raT  and 
2mT'  will  obviously  express  the  value  of  z. 
The  formula  required  is  therefore  the  follow- 
ing, 

X  =  2nT  —  2mT'.  (V.) 

The  expression  (V.)  will  find  an  application 
in  the  field  in  all  cases  where  two  tangents  are 
under  consideration  ;  for  in  computing  the  rate 
at  which  any  two  tangents  converge  or  diverge, 
their  inclination  to  each  other  is,  of  course, 
the  first  datum  required.  The  principles  con 
tained  in  (V.)  and  its  application  to  diflTerent 
cases  occurring  in  the  field,  will  be  more  easily 
explained  by  a  reference  to  a  figure.      Let  A  B 


C  D,  &c.,  represent  the  curve  whose  modulus 
of  curvature  is  denoted  by  T,  and  let  EF  re. 
present  the  nth  chain,  and  FI  the  tangent  at  F. 
in  like  manner  let  KLMN,  &c.,  represent  the 
curve  whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  den'>ted 
by  T',  and  let  OP  represent  the  mth  chain,  n.id 
PQ,  the  tangent  at  P.      :•  v  > 

Draw  FH  parallel  to  KX,  the  common  tan- 
gent at  the  origins  of  both  curves  ;  and  draw, 
also,  FR  parallel  to  the  tangent  PQ,.  The  in- 
clination  of  the  tangent  FI,  to  the  common  tan- 
gent  KX,  will  evidently  be  expressed  by  the  an- 
gle HFI,  or  2nT ;  and  the  inchnation  of  the 
tangent  PQ,,  to  the  same  common  tangent,  will 
in  like  manner  be  expressed  bv  the  angle  HF 
R,  or  2»iT'.  Hence  the  angle  IFR,  which  mea 
sures  the  inclination  of  the  two  tangents,  FI 
and  PQ,,  to  each  other,  will  he  expressed  by 
the  quantity  2inT' — 2nT.  When,  therefore, 
the  value  of  z  in  (V.)  comes  out  negative,  it 
shows  that  the  line  FR  falls  below  the  tangent 
FI ;  that  is,  the  two  tangents  in  that  ceue  di- 
verge. W^hen  z  comes  out  positive,  the  line 
FR  will  be  situated  above  the  tangent  FI ;  that 
is,  in  such  a  ease  the  two* tangents  PQ^and  FI 
ioill  converge.  It  is  here  supposed,  however, 
that  the  two  curves  do  not  intersect  each  other. 

It  is  sufliciently  obvious  that  the  angle  2nT 
will  remain  the  same,  whatever  position  may 
be  given  to  the  origin  A  in  the  tangent  line  AX  ; 
and  it  hence  evidently  follows,  that  the  distance 
AK,  between  the  two  origins,  h  .s  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  inclination  of  the  two 
tangents,  FI  and  PQ,  to  each  other.  The  dis- 
tance  AK  will,  however,  have  an  effect  upon 
the  line  PF,  which  expresses  the  distance  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  two  curves.  Sup. 
posing  the  distance  AK,  and  the  moduli  of 
curvatures,  with  the  number  of  chains,  n  and 
m,  contained  in  each  curve,  to  be  all  given,  the 
line  PF  may  be  cotnputed  by  methoids  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  then  the  an- 
gle  IFR,  which  mea-sures  the  inclination  of 
the  two  tangents,  FI  and  PQ,  to  each  other,  be- 
ing  known  from  (V.)  it  will  be  easy  to  compute 
the  situations  of  any  proposed  points,  in  those 
two  tangents,  which  may  come  under  con- 
sideration in  the  field,  by  the  common  methods 
of  plane  trigonometry  •  "^ 

When  the  distance  PF  is  very  small  in  com 

garison  with  the  length  of  the  tangents  FI  or 
'Q,  and  when  these  tangents  are  but  little  in. 
clined  to  each  other,  every  necessary  calcula- 
tion  in  the  field  may  be  made  by  means  of  very 
simple  approximative  methods.  All  this  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  subsequent  articles 

[  To  be  continued.}  ;     '     • 


UncA,    26th    AiHiCBT — Mtckanieg    Contention 

The  Mechanics  Si«te  Convention  convened  at  the 
Court  House  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  morning 
last,  and  organized  by  appointing  Rudolph  Sntder, 
Esq.  of  Utica,  President ;  AnBon  Baker,  of  New 
York,  and  Frederick  Starr,  ot  Rochester,  Vice  Pre- 
sidents, and  Robert  TayloK,  of  »<ew  York,  and  R. 
Hogarth,  of  Monroe,  Secretaries.  The  Convention 
continued  in  session  until  4  o'clock  on  Thorsday  af. 
ternoon.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by 
great  unanimity  and  harmony  of  feeling,  and  were 
unusually  interesting.  Several  very  able  addresses 
were  delivered,  which  must  have  satisfied  all  who 
heard  them,  that  talents  are  not  confined  to  the 
learned  proressions.  The  details  and  facts  laid  be. 
fore  the  Convention  as  to  the  ruinous  efiects  pro- 
duced on  many  branches  of  the  mechanics  by  the 
State  Prison  monopoly,  ahd  the  distress  and  ruin 
brought  upon  those  who  have  heretofore  supported 
themselves  respectably  and  comfortably  by  those  oc- 
cupation!) which  now  come  in  competition;witb  State 
Prison  labor,  were  truly  appalling.  Some  facts 
were  disclosed  also,  with  regard  »o  the  letting  of  the 
contracts,  which  went  to  show  that  corruption  and 
favoritism  are  not  entirely  banished  from  our  land. 

The  Address  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, were  ably  drawn  up,  and  set  forth  their 
grievances,  and  their  Jeterminatioa  that  those  griev- 
ances shall  be  redressed,  in  firm  but  temperate  lan- 
guage, evidentlv  showing  that  the  feeling  which  is 
now  aroused  will  not  be  suffered  to  languish  until  the 
object  for  which  they  assembled  is  attained.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
with  the  mechanics  of  our  State,  and  that  they  are 
destined  speedily  to  take  a  much  more  elevated  rank 
in  the  community  than  they  have  hitherto  occupied. 
—[Oneida  Whig.] 

Cropg  in  Georgia. — A  letter  from  Macon,  dated 
Aug.  15,  says  : — 

"  I  have  just  relumed  from  a  tour  through  most  of 
the  counties  lymg  between  the  Ockmulgee  and  Char- 
tahoochie  rivers.  The  crops  of  com  and  cotton  I 
found  at  least  equ^l  to  what  I  had  ever  before  seen 
them,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  corn  crop 
is  made,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most 
abundaat  one  that  there  has  been  for  many  years. — 
The  cotton  crop  is  now  so  far  advanced,  mat  some 
extraordinary  occurrence  must  take  place  to  prevent 
a  large  product  being  realized,  and  should  we  have 
an  ordinary  season  from  this  time  out,  the  greatest 
product  per  acre  will  be  realized,  that  there  has 
been  within  my  recollection.  The  plant  is  large, 
and  unueually  well  boiled.  The  high  prices  in- 
duced ihe  ptameis  to  extend  the  cul'ivation  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  should  the  crop  ma- 
ture, as  it  now  promises,  the  exports  for  this  coming 
season,  will  not  be  less  than  90  to  100,000  bags, 
against  70,000  the  present  season  ;  and  from  Colum- 
bus, 25  to  30,000,  against  17,000.  In  the  course  ot 
my  route,  I  met  with  many  persons  from  various 
parts  of  the  up  coiintry,  who  gave  similar  accounts 
of  the  crops.  Whilst  in  Columbus,  I  met  with  many 
intelligent  travellers  from  the  Western  States,  who 
represented  the  crops  in  those  States  as  being  more 
promising,  if  possible  than  they  are  in  this.  The 
planting  interest  iti  '.he  interior  of  Georgia,  is  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition'  than  I  have  ever  before 
known  it,  and  there  is  very  little  pecuniary  embar. 
rassmcnt  among  the  people  generally." 

Singnl'ir  Conflict. — One    day   laat  week  a  striped 
snake   two   feet  long,  seized  a   young  bullfrog  4n  a 
marsh  back  of  our  office,  and  began  to  swallow  him 
whole  ;  while  in  the  fall  tide   of  sncceasful   experi- 
ment, a  monster  of  a  bullfrog  crept  from  the  marsh, 
seized  the  snake,  and  began  to   swallow  him.     He 
made  such  fearful  progress,  that  soon  the  snake  was 
obliged  to  release  his  prey  and  defend  himself.     In 
spite  of  his    strugglrs  and  contortions,  the  frog  had 
swallowed  all   but  about  an  inch  of  the  tail,  when 
some  boys  began  to  beat  and  abuse   the  old  frog. — 
Daring  this  onset  the  snake  managed  to  wheel  about, 
and  soon  run   bis   head  out  ot  the  frog's  mouth  and 
branished  his  forked  tongue  with  much  fury.     The 
boys  continued  to  work  with  the  frog  until  finally  the 
snake  crept  out  and  moved  isff  aiovly,  evidently  much 
injured  by  the  operation.     We  mfre   been    greatly 
provoked  in  our  boyish  days  tpji^ullfrogs  swallow 
our  young  ducks  and  chickens,  but  we  never  before 
saw  the   frog  carry  the  war  so  far  into  the  enemy's 
country  as  to  attack  its  natural  enemy,  the  snake. — 
Whether  this  is  an  uncommon  occurence  or  not,  we 
are  unable  to  say,   but  it  is  ceruinly   the  first  time 
we  ever  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind. — [Westfield  Jour- 
nal.] 
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STEPHINUS         SAILINO      CHARIOT. 


altogether  superior  to  the  thousand-aiid-otie 
inventions  already  stowed  away  in  the  pa- 
tent office.  Menageries  too,  as  already  re- 
marked  in  the  first  volume  of  th«  Tracts, 
would  i^ave  their  animals  (Ironi  premature 
death  by  the  gentle  warmth  given  out  by 
this  comfort.taking  contrivance. 

Perhaps  all  this  recomn)endatory  notice 
may  fail  of  its  object,  and  no  one  beyoud 
the  Allegany  mountains  may  be  induced  to 
order  Mr.  Fessenden's  stove  from  Bostou ; 
still,  however,  we  have  done  all  we  are  aWe 
to  do  to  extend  the  reputation  and  high  claims 
of  the  Economist,  which  is  completely  phi- 
losophical in  all  its  parts.  Mr.  Fessenden 
is  a  gentleman  of  science,  and  that  fact  is  it- 
self sufficient  to  elicit  the  attention  of  well 
mformed  men. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


The  Saiwng  Cuariot. — It  would  be  al- 
most as  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  human 
ingenuity  and  invention,  as  to  human  ainbi. 
tion.  That  there  are  limits  which  the  one 
cannot  pass,  while  the  other  is  boundless  as 
the  imagination  itself,  will  not  be  denied  ; 
but  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
century  must  make  us  hesitate  before  we] 
say  such  or  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  In! 
mechanics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  inge- 
nious branches  of  the  fine  arts,  improve, 
ments  and  discoveries  have  succeeded  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  which  outstretched  a" 


bottom  instead  of  wheels ;  and  being  made 
in  the  form  of  a  boat,  if  the  ice  break  the 
passengers  are  secured  from  drowning. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  perspective 
view  of  Stephinus'  Sailing  Chariot.  Thf 
body  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  boat ;  the  axle- 
trees  arc  longor,  and  the  wheels  further 
asunder,  than  in  ordinary  carriages,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  overturned.  The  body 
^s  driven  before  the  win  i  by  the  sails,  guided 
by  a  rudder. — [London  Mirror.] 


Stovks. — Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  a 
anticipation,  and  have  set  all  calculations  at' •'"'«  8">"P"2ed  at  our  taste    in   calling  (heir 


defiance.  No  man  will  now  dare  say  to  any 
of  these  branches  of  science,  "  hithc...o 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 

To  be  enabled  to  make  the  wind,  which 
*'  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  subservient  to 
the  purpose  cf  propelling  huge  vessels  on 
the  ocean,  and  thus  to  form  an  intercourse 
•with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
was  a  great  triumph  of  science  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  steer  a  vessel  with  a  rapidity  that  the! 
wind  does  not  generally  afford,  in  a  dead 
calm,  or  independent,  or  even  against  the 
wind,  by  steam,  is  a  discovery  which  would; 
not  have  been  credited  a  century  ago  ;  and 
other  discoveries  which  were  once  thought 
equally  improbable  have  since  been  made. 

The  wind,  which   has   been  of  such  good 
service  on  the  ocean,  has  for  ages  been  used 
in  machinery  on  shore,  such  as  the  workini; 
of  mills,  &c.     Some  individuals  have,  how-j 
ever,  thought  it  might  be  used  to  propel  ve.' 
hides  on  land,     in  the  last  century,  StephiJ 
nus,  of  Scheveling,  in    Holland,  constructed 
a  chariot  on  wheels,  to   be  impelled   by  the 
wind,  the  velocity  of  which  was  so   great 
that  it  would  carry  eight  or  ten  persons  from 
iicheveling  to  Putten,  a  distance  of  forty-two 
English  miles,  in  two  hours. 

Carriages  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quent in  China;  and' in  any  wide  level  coun- 
try  must  be  sometimes  both  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable.  'i'he  great  inconvenience  attending 
the  machine  is,  tha':  it  can  only  fro  in  the 
direction  the  wind  U^vs,  and  even  not  then 
unless  it  blow*  strong;  so  that  after  you 
have  got  some  TWK^on  your  journey,  if  the 
wind  should  fail  or  change,  you  must  either 
proceed  on  foot  or  stand  still. 

The  Hollanders  have  small  vessels,  some 


wbatof  this  description,  which  carry  one  orll stove  for  school  rooms,  libraries,  «*  halls, 
iwo  persons  gn  the  ice,  having  a  aledge  at  lo   which  large  aMembliee  meet,  as  being 


attention    to   the   subject  of   stoves    in    the 

month  of  August,     liut  no  other  apology  is 

necessary  than  simply  assuring  them  that  a 

discovery  has  been  made,  somewhat  recent. 

ly,  of  a  method  of  warming  apartments  by 

an     uncommonly    economical     contrivance, 

which  must  recommend  itself  to  every  can. 

did  observer.     Autumn  will  make  its  advan- 
ces by  and  by,  and  when  Boreas  begins  his 

bowlings  round  the  best  constructed  dwelling, 

there  is  peculiar  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 

the  approaches  of  cold  weather  can  be  met 

at  the  threshold  with  impunity. 

But  to  the  point :   Thomas  G.  Fessenden, 

Esq.    extensively  known    as  an   author,  and 

particularly  by  bis  efforts  in   scientific  agri. 

culture,  as  editor  of  the  Ncw-England  Far. 

mer,  has  constructed  a  stove,  which  is  truly  a 

fuel-saving  invention.  That  it  may  bn  talked 

about  and  tried,  we  have  ventured  thus  sea. 

sonably    to     recommend     it    to     patronage 

abroad.     The  principle  on  which  its  excel. j 

lence  depends  is  so  siniule,  thsit  on  that  ac-i 

count   alone  it    presents  a    stronger  claim  to 

patronage.     Fessenden's  stoves  arc  always 

convenient,   on    account    of  the  volume    of 

hot  water  which  they  contain.  j 

They  are  also  comforts,  because  they  ra-l 
diate  heat  with  a  comparatively  small  quan-, 
tity  of  fuel.     And  they  are   wholesome  too, I 
because  an  evaporation  is  continually  going 
on  from  the  surface  of  the  water  concealed 
within  an  urn.    Finally,  the  room  is  warmed 
by  hot  water,  and  not  by  the  fire  that   heals 
the  water. 

Had  Mr.  Fessenden  furnished  himse!f| 
«iili  an  eii;rniving  of  his  Kcorinmist.  a.  name! 
we  havii  chrisiencd  it  by,  we  should  have  Swu  ok  Pkkix. — Til  travellers,  says  St. 
mndo  tile  attempt  to  borrow  it  for  thit^  pHge  ;  iPierre,  who  had  been  in  Pekin,  are  agreed 
but  we  shall,  nevertheless,  recoiiuuftnd   the  t^at  it  i^  not  possible   to  go  abroad,  during 

a  part  of  the   year,  into  the  streets  of  the 
city,  without  having  the  face  covered  with  « 


Sklf-taught  MKriiANisT.— a  boy,  of  the 
name  of  John  Young,  now  (18i89)  residing 
at  Newton-upou-Ayro,  in  Scotland,  construct- 
ed a  singular  piece  of  mechanism,  which  at- 
tracted much  notice  among  the  ingenious 
and  scientific.  A  box  about  three  feet  long 
by  two  broad,  and  six  or  eigirt  inches  deep, 
had  a  frame  and  .paper  covering  erected  on 
it  in  the  form  of  a  house.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  are  a  number  of  wooden  fi- 
i^iires,  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  re- 
presenting  people  employed,  in  those  trades 
>r  sciences  with  which  the  boy  is  familiar. 
The  whole  are  put  in  motion  at  the  same 
lime  by  machinery  within  the  box,  acted 
upon  by  a  handle,  like  that  of  a  hand  organ. 
A  weaver  upon  |iis  loom  with  a  fly-shuttle, 
uses  his  hands  and  feet,  and  keeps  his  eye 
upon  the  shuttle  as  it  passes  across  the  web. 
A  soldier,  sitting  with  a  sailor  at  a  public 
iiouse  table,  fills  a  glass,  drinks  it  off,  then 
knocks  upon  the  table,  upon  which  an  old 
woman  opens  a  door,  makes  her  appearance, 
and  they  retire.  Two  shoemakers  iipon 
: heir  stools  arc  seen,  the  one  beating  lea- 
ther,  the  other  stitching  a  shoe.  A  cloth* 
dresser,  n  stone-cutter,  a  cooper,  a  tailor,  4 
woman  churning,  and  one  teazling  wool,  are 
all  at  work.  There  is  also  a  carpenter  saw. 
iitg  a  piece  of  wood,  and  two  blacksmiths 
beating  a  piece  of  iron,  the  one  using  a 
sledge,  and  the  other  a  small  hammer  ;  a  boy 
turning  a  grindstone,  while  a  man  grinds  an 
instrument  upon  it ;  and  a  barber  shaving 
a  man  whom  he  holds  fast  by  the  nose  with 
one  hand. 

The  boy  was  only  about  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  ke  completed  his  curious  work, 
and  since  the  bent  of  his  mind  could  be  first 
marked,  his  only  .amusement  was  that  of 
working  with  a  knife  and  making  little  ni^. 
chanical  figures ;  this  is  the  more  extraordi. 
nary,  as  he  has  no  opportunity  whatever  of 
ng  any  person  employed  in  a  similar 
way.  He  was  bred  a  weaver,  with  his  fa. 
ther  ;  and  since  he  could  be  employed  at  the 
iradc,  has  had- no  time  for  his  favorite  study, 
except  after  the  work  ceased,  or  during  tha 
intervals;  and  the  only  tool  he  has  hiid  to 
assist  him  was  a  pocket  knife.  In  his  earli- 
est  years  he  produced  several  curiosities  on 
a  similar  scale,  but  the  one  now  described  is 
his  greatest  work,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  spare  time  during  two  years. 
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veil,  on  account  of  the  sand  wilh  which  the 
air  is  loaded. 

Phi^opiiical  Facts. — Sound  travels 
1132  feet  in  one  second,  or  13  miles  in  a 
minute.  The  softest  whisper  flies  as  fast  us 
the  loudest  thunder  ;  and  no  sound  produced ; 
by  artificial  means  can  be  heard  over  200 
miles.  In  th«  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  in  1672,  the  guns  were  heard  in 
those  parts  of  Wales  judged  to  be  nearly 
200  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action ; 
but  sounds  arising  from  volcanoes  have  been 
beard  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

Light  goes  about  13,000,000  of  miles  in 
one  minute.  A  strong  wind  flies  20  feet  in 
a  second.  If  the  distance  between  us  and  a 
cannon  when  fired  be  one  mile,  we  hear  the 
report  24  seconds  after  we  see  the  flash. 
The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  5000  times 
more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun  :  its  dis- 
tance,  then,  must  be  77,400,000,000  miles. 
Were  a  cannon  fired  from  a  star,  it  would  re- 
quire 5,400,000  years  for  the  report  to  reach 
us.  The  hardest  metals  on  which  common 
fires,  and  even  glass-house  furnaces,  could 
produce  no  effect,  have  been  melted  in  a 
few  seconds  by  means  of  lenses  or  mirrors 
called  burning  glassed.  M.  Viljet,  a  native 
of  France,  about  100  years  since  construct- 
ed a  mirror  3  feet  11  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3  feet  2  inches  focal  distance;  which  was 
so  powerful  that  it  melted  copper  ore  in  8 
seconds,  iron  ore  in  24  seconds,  .i  fish's  tooth 
in  32  seconds,  cast  iron  in  16  seconds,  a  sil- 
ver sixpence  in  7  seconds,  and  tin  in  3  se- 
conds. M.  Villet'd  mirror  condensed  the 
rays  of  the  sun  17,257  times,  a  degree  of 
keat  which  is  about  190  times  greater  than 
common  fire. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  London,  constructed  a 
lens  3  feet  in  diameter,  focus  6  feet  8  inch- 
es,  weighing  212  pounds.  It  melted  20 
grains  of  gold  in  4  seconds,  and  10  grains 
of  platina  in  3  seconds.  The  broader  the 
lens  and  shorter  the  focal  distance,  the  more 
intense  is  the  heat  produced  by  such  instru- 
ments.  A  globular  decanter  of  water  is  a 
powerful  burning  glass,  and  furniture  of 
houses  has  taken  fire  by  incautiously  Icuv- 
ing  it  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. — [Lynceus.] 

PhkVkMLix. — On  January  the  27th,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Faraday  proceeded  to 
lay  before  the  literati  assembled,  an  account  of 
Dr.  R.  Johnson's  investigations  into  the  resto- 
rativet  productive,  and  reproductive  powers  of 
th«  Planarise,  a  genus  of  small  animals  allied 
to  the  leech,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
known  species,  viz.,  P.  torva,  lactea,  hastata, 
areUlusa,  feiina.  Ace,  the  three  first  of  which 
are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  a  pond  near  the 
Red.  House,  Battersea  Fields. 

From  Dr.  Johnson's  experiments,  it  appears 
that  if  an  incision  be  made  longitudinally  intoj 
die  head  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  separate  its  eyes 
from  each  other,  if  the  cut  has  no»p)ren  carried, 
▼ery  far  down,  it  will  heal  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  bat  if  the  head  be  absolutely  cleft  in  twain, 
then,  ace<Mrding  to  the  extent  of  the  fissure, 
there  will  be  a  mass  of  new  matter  formed  by 
each  half  of  the  head,  which  will  either  join  the 
two  halves  together,  forming  a  head  of  extra- 
ordinary  size,  and  bearing  in  it  one  or  two  addi- 
tional eyes»  or  each  old  half,  thus  cleft,  will  form 
the  new  matter  into  another  half,  with  an  eye, 
and  so  the  animal  have  two  complete  and  entire 
heads.  If  the  fissure  be  farther  down  through 
tbe  body  of  the  animal,  then  not  only  will  there 
be  two  heads,  but  two  bodios  also  formed, 
joined  together  only  by  the  tail ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  so  little  unanimity  does  there  exist 
between  theae  siamoid  twin-planari(c,  that  they 


never  pull  or  swim  the  same  way  ;  and  so 
vioUnt  are  their  eflurts,  that  they  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  tear  the  only 
remaining  bond  of  union,  their  tail,  in  sunder, 
and  then  two  distinct  and  perfect  animals  re- 
suit. 

If  in  a  common  pianaria  the  head  be  cut  en. 
tirely  oft',  a  new  head  will  be  formed  ;  and  if  its 
lower  extremity  be  removed,  it  will  produce  a 
new  tail.  In  a  planaria,  which,  by  the  opera- 
jtion  above  described,  had  been  invested  with 
I  two  heads,  these  "nova  capita"  were  succes- 
sively  severed  for  three  several  generations,  and 
were  immediately  and  perfectly  renewed,  and 
subsequently  the  animal  was  cut  through  juer 
below  the  artificial  bifurciition,  and  then  oniy  a 
single  head  was  produced,  so  that  in  this  most 
simple  "capital"  operation,  a  single  headed 
animal  became  a  biceps,  and,  after  having  had 
the  use  of  six  heads  in  succession,  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  single 
one. 

When  one  of  these  animals  is  cut  in  half, 
the  head,  or  anterior  extremity,  swims  away 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  spee-dily  re- 
tails itself;  but  the  tail  swims  to  the  bottom, 
and  remains  torpid  for  two  or  three  days,  by 
which  time  it  has  formed  for  itself  a  head.  If 
a  planaria  be  cut  into  three  pieces,  the  head  will 
form  a  new  body  and  tail,  the  tail  a  new  body 
and  head,  and  the  middle  section  or  body  will 
produce  both  head  and  tail.  If  a  quarter  be  re- 
moved by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  head,  and  half  down  tbe  body,  and 
then  a  semi-transverse  cut  to  remove  the  upper 
quarter,  not  only  will  the  three  remaining  quar- 
ters speedily  re-produre  a  new  fourth,  but  also 
the  separated  fourth  will  form  to  itself  three 
new  quarters.  Indeed,  a  planaria  has  been  cut 
into  as  many  as  ten  pieces,  and  each  piece  has 
become  an  entire  and  perfect  animal.  In  fact, 
this  mode  of  propagation,  which  physiologists 
artificially  institute,  seems  to  be  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  the  animal  itself.  The  planaria 
feiina  has  been  seen  to  throw  off  pieces  of  its 
body,  to  form  uew  animals,  and  these  are  not 
diseased  but  healthy  parts,  and  not  only  parts 
of  its  tail,  but  often  onsets  from  it«  sides,  &c. 
Indeed,  the  planaria  feiina,  and  p.  arethusa, 
have  been  never  known  to  lay  eggs,  whilst  tin* 
torva,  lactea,  &c.  lay  them  in  abundance,  both 
the  original  animals  and  those  artificially  pro- 
duced. It  would  seem  that  those  species  which 
inhabit  springs  and  running  waters,  propagate 
only  by  division  ;  but  those  which  dwell  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  the  water  is  occa- 
sionally exhausted,  are  oviparous,  as  well  as 
viviparous. 

The  above  facts  are  physiologically  curious, 
as  they  show  a  still  closer  afnnity  than  had 
been  previously  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
propagation  of  plants  and  animals  by  cuttings 
as  well  as  seeds  ;  for  they  have  shown  that  this 
mode  of  propagation  can  be  carried  to  an  al 
most  equal  extent  in  the  one  as  in  the  other-^ 
an  extent  to  which  the  experiments  of  Trem- 
bley,  and  others^  on  polypi,  star  fish,  &c.,  did 
not  reach. — [Medical  and  Surgical  Journal] 

Sugar  an  Antidote  to  the  Poison  of  or 
FROM  Copper. — So  many  accidents  occur  from 
using  copper  vessels,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to 
give  the  most  simple  directions  for  counteract- 
ing the  peisonoiws  effects  of  the  oxide  of  this 
metal.  Sugar  is  a  most  powerful  antidote  a- 
gainst  verdigris  and  other  preparations  of  cop. 
per,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in 
what  manner  the  beneficial  process  is  conduct- 
ed. M.  Duval  introduced,  by  means  of  an  In- 
dia rubber  tube,  four  drachms  of  oxide  of  copper 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog ;  in  about  four^ minutes  af^rwards  he  in 
jected  by  the  same  medium  four  ounces  of 
strong  syrup  ;  this  dose  he  repeated  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour,  until  he  had  injected  twelve 
ounces.  During  this  time  the  animal  experi- 
enced 'much  nervous  excitement,  and  was 
slightly  convulsed  ;  but  after  the  last  injection 
he  became  perfectly  calm,  and  having  gone  to 
sleep,  woke  without  feeling  any  farther  effects 


jof  the  poison.  M.  Orfila  relates  several  in- 
l^tances  of  ^lensons  who  had  tak«»n  acetate  of 
copper,  either  aceidentally  or  designedly,  having 
been  recovered  by  the  admini.jtra;ion  of  sugar. 
He  several  times  proved  by  exj>eriment  that  a 
dose  of  verdigris,  which  would  otherwise  have 
killed  a  dog  in  an  hour  or  two,  might  be  swal- 
lowed with  mipunity  if  previously  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  sugar.  .\s  alcohols  have  a  pro. 
perty  which  neutralize  the  most  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  in  ethers,  it  would  appear  sugar 
neutralizes  the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead.  Sub- 
lartarate  of  neuter  lead  wac,  indeed,  used  by 
Berzelius  in  his  experiments  to  determine  the 
proportional  parts  of  sugar.  If  an  ounce  of 
white  sugar  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
phial,  with  an  ounce  of  water  and  ten  grains  of 
verdigris,  a  green  liquid  will  be  procured,  in 
which  the  most  sensible  re-agents  will  not  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  copper,  such  as  hydro- 
ferrocyanate  of  potass,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
sulpburo  ;  but  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  copper 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel. — [Jour- 
nal des  Connaissances  Usuelles.] 
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[From  the  New  York  Farmer.] 
Norfolk  Hogs. — From  two  letters  of  Mr. 
W.   K.   Townsend,    of  New.  Hay  en,  to   llie 
editor  of  the  Baltimore   Farmer,  we  extract 
the  following. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Your  much  esteenaed  favor 
of  the  24th  ult.  came  to  hand  some  days 
since,  and  should  have  received  an  earlier 
answer.  I  have  a  breed  of  swine,  (Norfolk 
Thin  Rind  breed.)  which  are  in  these  parts 
considered  rather  before  ajiy  other  breed  we 
have.  They  were  imported  something  over 
four  years  since,  by  Henry  Degrooi.  Esq.  of 
New.  York.  He  was  in  England,  and  heard 
of  this  breed  of  hogs  as  being  of  much  note 
in  that  country.  He  purchased  three  pigs, 
and  on  his  rt;turn  took  them  to  his  farm  in 
New-Jersey,  where  he  had  a  superior  stock 
of  blood  horses  and  short  horned  cattle.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return,  he  concluded  to  go 
to  England,  and  spend  some  years  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  offered  me  his  stock.  I 
purchased  two  cows,  one  bull,  and  two  pigs, 
(one  boar  and  a  sow) — the  other,  a  sow,  he 
placed  on  his  father's  farm.  I  have  since 
[understood  that  it  has  changed  the  breed  for 
the  better,  in  all  that  neighborhood.  Persons 
in  this  part  of  the  country  have  given  them 
a  thorough  trial  with  other  breeds  ;  and  they, 
with  the  same  feed,  have  done  better  than  tuay 
other.  1  usually  keep,  say  five  or  six  breeding 
sows ;  and  my  pigs  are  usually  all  engaged 
before  they  come.  I  generally  choose  a  few 
of  the  best,  and  sell  them  for  breeding,  at 
diflferent  prices,  at  difTerent  ages :  when 
well  weaned  from  the  sow,  five  or  six  dollars 
each  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  age,  so  I  ad- 
vance in  price. 

The  black  and  white  is  quite  liked  in  this 
section  of  the  country  ;  some  prefer  white. 
I  did  not  know  which  (if  either)  you  would 
prefer,  so  I  send  you  a  part  of  each.  My 
old  imported  sow  was  white ;  the  boar  black 
and  white,  marked  almost  like  them  sent  to 
you.  This  breed  of  hogs  is  not  particular 
as  to  feed  ;  my  sows  rutjia  pastnre,  and  get 
most  of  their  living  on  grass,  until  nearly 
time  to  pig.  While  they  nurse.  I  feed  them 
on  meal,  beans,  r>e,  boiled  potatoes,  and 
some  corn.  1  am  told  almost  daily,  by  per 
sons  who  have  pigs  from  me,  or  of  others 
that  have  got  into  the  breed,  that  their  pigs 
do  much  better  on  the  same  feed  them  any 
other  they  have  had,  ■    ,' 
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AHIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


'       ,^     .    FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  the  packet  ship  George  Washington,  Captain 
Holdrege,  from  Liverpool,  we  have  received  our 
London  papers  to  the  23d,  and  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  24th.  There  is  nothing  of  much  political  in- 
terest. 

From  the  Parliamentary  Report,  we  learn  that  the 
Ir"»h  Coercion  Bill  was  considered  in  Committee,  and 
afier  s'-me  amendments  had  been  proposed  and  ne 
gatived,   the   Chairman  repurted  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  Alley,  the  barrister,  died  at  his  house  in  AI 
bany-terrace.  Regent's  Park.  The  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  scarlet  fever,  but  he  had  lately  be 
cone  much  attenuated  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
he  made  some  time  agn  in  taking  poison.  Mr.  Alley 
was  o\  very  long  standing  at  the  bar,  ar>d  was  much 
respecied  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Poor  Laws  amendment  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
(Brouahnm.)  It  was  opposed  by  the  Tories,  and  is 
very  unpopular. 

In  France,  Marshal  Soult  has  resigned  the  presi 
dency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  War  I\Ii 
nistry.     Marshal  Gerard  is  appoined  his  successor 
in  both  offices. 

Don  Carlos.—There  is  a  letter  in  town,  dated  from 
Elisondo,  in  the  handwriting  of  Don  Carlos,  which 
menlioiiB  the  happy  issue  of  his  journey,  speaks  ot 
-  the  enthii8ia»m  of  his  adherents,  and  says  that  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  money  only  are  wanting  to  secure 
the  speedy  success  of  hia  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  cause  of  the  legitimate  monarch  of 
Spain  will  not  fail,  we  feci  conhdeni,  for  the  wan:  ot 
such  supplies. — [Morning  Post.) 

Orders  havr  been  issued  for  the  immediate  sailing 
of  the  steam  frigates  Salamander  and  Medea,  from 
the  river  to  Portsmouth.  Their  supposed  destination 
is  Spain. 

It  is  contidenlly  stated  that  a  French  army  will 
march  into  Spain,  and  an  English  fleet  will  co-operate, 
in  aid  ol  the  Queen    Regent. 

TuE  New  British  Mimstrv. — The  LondonS^>ec- 
t.ttor  thus  divides  and  describes  the  New  Cabinet : 

Tiie  following  may  be  reckoned  Liberals — 
Fiord  Alihorp,  Mr.  EUicn, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  Duncannon, 

M.  Abercromby,  Sir  Joliii  llobhouse  ; 

Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
Ar:d  surely  we  may  add  Lord  John  Russell. 
Then  follow  the  Whigs — 

Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Lansdowne, 

'  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Auckland. 

Lord  Holland, 
Two  still  remain,  who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
go  along  with  the  majority,  of  whatever  comple.xion 
the  policy  of  that  majority  may  happen  to  be.     They 
are — 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston. 

Of  fifteen  members,  then,  eight  mavbc  reckoned 
as  Liberals.     But    we  arc   unwilling  lo  class  Lords 
Melbourne  and   Holland,   and  even  Lord  Auckland, 
anion*  the  Obstructives.     Perhaps  it  will  appear  ihai 
they  have  sided  with  Earl  Grey  more  from  persona 
feeling  thari  a  sincere  approbation  of  his  recent  policy 
As  for  Lord  Carlisle,  we  presume  that  he  is  a  Wiiig  ; 
but  he  never  opens  his  niou'.h  in  Partianiani,  and  his 
official  acts  are  utterly  unknown   to  the  public,  who 
pay  for  the  honor  of  his  countenance  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  -Marquis  of  Lansdowne  leans  staunch  to  Tory 
ism  ;  and  Lords  Brougham  and  Palmerdton  are  states- 
men who  will  never,  if  they  can  help  ii,  abandon  their 
Sovereign's   service.     The   result,  however,  is,  that 
at  the   worst,  the  Liberals,  if  they  are  true  to  ih.-m 
selves,  can  outvote  theif  opponents  united  ;  and  the 
fact  of   theirs   being  the   popular  party,  will  always 
give    them    vast   additional    influence.     Il  is  plain 
therefore,  tha^LU|»vf  lism  hns  been  advanced  by  the 
late  chang^p^The  ifeditious  to  the  Cabinet  are  like 
wise  wortl^^f  PtnOj^-     Every  one  speaks    well  ot 
Lord  Dunciinitoiu  ■  flfe  is  beloved  in  Ireland,  and  es- 
teemed  everywhere,  as  an    upright,   amiable,  anri 
clearheaded,    though  by  no   meand  brilliant,  person. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  Irish  members  generally,  ar. 
Iileastnl  witli   ihis  appointment.     Sir  John  Hobhouse 
is  well  known  as  clever,  accomplished,  and  industri- 
ous.    His  powers  of  speech  will  be  of  service  in  de 
bate;  and  will  be  much  needed,  for  the  crack  orators 
are  all  oo  the  Opposition  benches.     Sir  John  has  now 


an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  false  step  which  ru- 
ned  him  in  Westminster:  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  will  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  lias,  we  are  inclined  to  hope, 
i>een  considerably  improved.  The  Cabinet  contains. 
It  is  true,  no  person  of  first  rate  abilities,  except  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  cannot  bo  relied  upon.  — 
But,  on  this  account,  they  must  be  the  more  pains- 
taking, and  adhere  the  firmer  to  sound  principles: 
(he  public  cannot  be  dazzled  by  the  biilliancy  of 
'heir  talents,  and  must  be  conciliated  and  won  o. 
ver  to  their  auppoit  by  the  excellence  of  their 
mensures. 

TaAOif  WITH  SrAi.N  and  thb  Spanish  Colonies. — 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress  an  act  was  passed  to  countervail  the 
heavier  duty  to  which  in  Cuba,  and  we  presume 
other  Spanish  possessions,  produce  in  American  bot- 
toms is  subject,  as  compared  with  the  same  produce 
in  Spanish  bottoms.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
measure  provident  of  the  future,  as  well  as  appli- 
cable to  the  then  exis'ing  state  of  the  trade,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  contained  in  the  annexed 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid,  under  date  of  9th 
July,  to  the  London  Times,  the  discrimination  be- 
twee'n  produce  carried  in  Spanish  or  foreign  vessels, 
13  to  he  still  further  increased.  We  give  the  ex- 
tract : 

The  first  cotnmcrcial  measure  of  the  new  Minister 
of  Finance  has  no  tendency  to  strengthen  or  confirm 
the  opinions  enicrtained  in  foreign  countries  of  the 
liberality  of  his  administration.  In  spite  of  the  more 
extended  views  of  his  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late  IntendaiU  of  the  Havana,  he  has  yielded  to  the 
clamor  of  the  corn. growers  of  Castile,  and  has  con- 
siderably altered  the  amount  ol  difference  in  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  the  importation  of  flour  into  Cuba, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

According  to  the  new  tariff,  Spanish  flour,  in  Span- 
ish bottoms,  is  to  pay  :$2  per  barrel ;  Spanish  flour, 
in  foreign  bottoms,  $6  per  barrel ;  foreign  flour,  in 
Spanish  bottoms,  $8  1.2  per  'barrel ;  and  foreign 
flour  in  foreign  bottoms,  $9  1-2  per  barrel,  with  the 
addition  in  ^c  three  last  cases  of  the  derecho  de 
balanza.  This  arr 'Ugcmen',  if  it  does  not  produce 
a  revolution  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  will  only  owe  its 
harml^Eisness  to- the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into 
execution,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  face 
of  so  enoimoiis  a  difference,  the  contrabnnd  trade 
from  the  North  American  Continent  must  become 
still  more  flourishing  than  it  is  at  present,  even  it  the 
Government  of  Washington  did  not  succeed  by  re. 
taliatnry  measures  in  bringing  the  Madrid  Cabinet  to 
reason. 

Foreign  Item.s — Regal  Rite». — From  the  Bengal 
papers  we  learn  that  the  King  of  Ava,  his  Queen, 
and  Court,  and  indeed  the  country  generally,  were 
engaged  in  a  grand  public  entertainment,  which  was 
to  last  forly.nine  days,  on  the  occasion  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  royal  pair  having  her  ears  bored  ! 

Madame  Malihran  has  recently  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Milan  opera  for  five  years. — 
According  to  its  tenor,  she  receives  a  house,  a  la- 
ole  with  SIX  covers,  an  equipage,  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Under  the  empire  (says  The  Cosaire)  wc  built  bar- 
racks ;  under  the  rc8t«ration  churches;  under  the 
royally  of  the  people  prisons.  At  this  moment  three 
are  in  course  ol  erection  at  Paris. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  granted  a  pension  of 
3000  florins  to  the  celebrated  Polish  actress  Madame 
Josephine  Ledochowska. 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  Ist  inst.  contains  a 
notification  from  the  Lord  Chaiiibcriain,  that  each 
person  upon  bi.ing  presented  to  ilie  King,  is  to  kneel 
npon  the  right  knee,  and  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand, 
then  bow  and  retire.  This,  however,  only  extends 
to  British  subjects  :  foreigners  arc  exempt  from  such 
favort. 

The  grand  lesHval  at  Westminister  Abbey  con 
cludiid  on  Tueadny  week,  when  their  Majesties  at- 
ended  a«  before,  in  state.     The    performance  was 
the  Messiah,  and  passed    off  well.     It  is  said    the 
receipts  will  amount  to  1720,000. 

The  proceed*,  after  deducting  some  7  or  80001.  for 


expenses,  were  to  bo  divided  among  various  chari. 
lies  connected  with  musical  societies.  No  part,  it 
is  added,  by  way  of  a  slap  at  the  motive*  of  an  ama- 
teur nobleman  and  performer,  who  was  conspicuoas 
n  getting  up  tbe  festival,  will  '*  drop  into  the  pocket 
of  Lord  Burghesh," 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool  as  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
and  the  British  colonies,  during  tbe  quarter  ending 
the  30th  of  June  last,  is  11,625. 

A  Rich  Cargo. — The  ship  Sarah,  the  first  free  tra- 
der  from  China,  arrived  at  London  in  July  with  « 
cargo  of  raw  silk  valued  at  £400,000,  or  $1,800,000. 

Parts  improtement. — According  to  the  plans 
agreed  upon  tor  improving  ihe  city  of  Paris,  houses 
covering  159,814  square  loises  of  ground  are  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  ground 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  2,300r.  a  toiae, 
and  as  the  annual  expenditure  for  this  purpose  is 
only  l,200,000r,  it  will  take  at  this  rate  three  hun. 
dred  years  to  complete  the  undertaking- 

Strange  Sale. — The  following  advertisement  is 
seriously  said  to  be  from  a  Newfoundland  paper :  — 
"  Auction — To-morrow,  at  12  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, if  not  previously  redeemed,  at  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Traverse,  the  under-mentioned 
articles,  taken  by  distress  for  rent,  due  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  to  the  sub- 
scriber, viz.': — One  large  desk,  containing  eight 
drawers,  filled  with  a  variety  of  books  and  papers 
of  every  description;  one  small  ditto,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  Speaker,  and  filled  also  with  books 
jand  pipers,  and  a  portfolio  of  great  vdlne  ;  the  Spea- 
ker's  chair,  stufled  and  elegantly  covered  with  blue 
moreen,  and  mounted  with  brass ;  one  large  chair, 
siuffed  and  superbly  covered,  and  well  and  substan- 
tially built,  used, by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  ! 
A  cocked  hat,  of  superior  quality,  but  now  a  little 
shabby,  worn  by  the  Serjeant--*!  Arms  I !  The  Re- 
porter's desk  ;  two  large  stoves  with  funnelling,  and 
six  covered  forms  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
too  tedious  to  mention — ail  very  valuable.  Terms 
made  known  on  the  day  of  sale. — Mary  Traverse. *» 

New  Comet — On  the  8th  of  April,  it  is  stated. 
Professor  Gambart,  at  Marseilles,  discovered  a  new 
comet,  of  a  pale  light  color,  with  a  diameter  of  four 
or  five  minutes.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phcre,  and  its  disappearance  on  the  13th,  little  has 
been  ascertained  of  the  3tranger,  except  that  on 
the  lOih,  I6h.  33m.  45s.  sidereal  time,  its  right  aa< 
cension  was  20*^  9'  7",  and  the  south  declination 
22°  33'. 

Purijleation  of  Smoke. — Several  German  public*, 
tions  contain  allusions  to  a  discovery  of  a  new  and 
certain  method  of  remedying  all  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences occasioned  by  smoke  in  great  towns,  made 
by  a  Saxon  architect  named  Bernhardt.  Though  the 
means  by  which  this  important  object  is  accomplish- 
ed are  not  explained,  the  investigation  the  subject  ha* 
undergone,  and  lh<;  evidence  afforded  by  public  au- 
thorities and  private  individuals  in  Prussia,  where 
the  discovery  has  been  practically  applied,  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  successful  result  of  the  ex- 
periments. In  the  Polyter.hni»ches  Journal,  publisn- 
ed  at  Stiitg;<rd,  there  is  a  report  on  the  discovery 
drawn  up  by  Herr  Schaffer,  Professor  of  Architec 
ture  at  Dussddotf,  wherc-the  first  experiment*  were 
made.  It  seems  that  the  heads  of  the  Prussian  Post* 
office  have  established  an  extensive  manufactory  for 
maii-carts  ood  carriages  at  Dusseldorf.  The  smoke 
of  this  manufactory  greatly  annoyeii  the  inhabitants 
^f  the  neighboring  houses,  and  the  soot  which  fell 
destroyed  their  garden  grounds.  The  Government 
spared  no  pains  or  expen^je  to  correct  the  evil.  'Fhe 
Prussian  Consuls  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  practised  in  England  in  such  cases,  but 
the  remedies  rcaoried  to  in  this  cquntry  were  tri- 
ed in  vain.  Actions  were  brought  against  the 
Post-oflicc  Department,  ami  Government  wa*  on 
the  point  of  removing  the  manufactory,  when  P»- 
ron  Von  Nagler,  the  Prussian  Postmaster  General, 
applied  to  Herr  Branhardr,  who,  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, separates  the  soot  from  the  smoke,  directs  tb 
ascent  of  the  latter  in  u  perfectly  purified  stale,  aft/ 
makes  the  former  descend  in  a  manner  which  keep' 
the  chimnies  clean,  and  is  a  security  against  their  (•• 
kin{  fire.  His  labors  were  immediately  successful. 
There  are  tesiimoiiial^  of  equal  snccess  having  at- 
tended his  htbors  in  the  palace  at  Berlin  and  in 
different  public  oflices ;  but  what  is  not  a  little  re. 
markable  is,  that  the  discoverer  should  be  able  to 
keep  his  method  a  secret,  notwithstanding  so  many 
instances  of  its  application,  and  tbe  very  obyioo*  na. 
ture  of  the  effect  produced. 
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Mkhoihs  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  — In  publish 
ing  some  days  ago  the  tesiatnentary  Preface  to  these 
memoirs,  we  mentioned  that  they  were  not  to  see  the 
light  till  after  (he  authoi's  death.  -^ 

This  was  the  express-resolution  announced  in  that 
preface  ;  but  either  the  vanity  of  the  author  is  im. 
pacient,  or  the  aoliciution  of  friends  is  irresistible  ; 
for  soiiM  fragments  of  these  3femofr«  have  appeared 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  Of  one  of  these  we  borrow 
a  translation  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

[From  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Chauleaubriand.] 
;:  "  Europe  is  hastening  to  a  democracy.  France 
ra  nothing  else  than  a  republic  clogged  by  a  director. 
Nations  have  grown  out  of  their  pagehood.  Arrived 
at  their  majority,  they  pretend  to  have  no  longer 
need  of  tutors.  From  the  time  of  Daxid  to  our  own 
limes,  kings  have  been  called — nati<>ns  appear  now 
ta  be  called  ia  their  turn.  The  brief  and  unimport- 
ant exceptions  uf  the  Grecian,  Carthaginian,  and  Ro- 
man republics,  do  not  alter  the  general  political  fact 
of  antiquity,  that  the  slate  of/^ciety  was  nioii^ir- 
chical  all  over  the  globe.  But  now  society  is  quit- 
ting mooarcby,  at  least  monarchy,  such  as  it  has 
been  understood  till  now. 

"  The  symptoms  of  social  transformation  abound. 
It  id  in  vain  that  efforts  are  Hiade  to  recognize  a  par- 
ly for  the  absolute  government  of  a  single  nian^-ihe 
elementary  principles  of  this  government  no  lon- 
ger exist — men  are  changed  as  much  as  principles 
Although  facts  seem  to  be  sometimes  in  collision, 
they  concur  nevertheless  in  the  same  result ;  as  in  a 
machine,  wheels  which  turn  in  opposite  directions 
produce  a  common  nction." 

"  But  sovereigns,  submitting  themselves  gradual- 
ly  to  the  necessary  popular  liberties — detaching 
themselves  without  violence  and  without  shock  from 
their  pedestals,  may  yet  transmit  to  dicir  sons,  for  a 
period  more  or  less  extended,  their  hereditary  seep 
tres,  reduced  to  proportions  measured  by  ihe  law. 
France  would  have  done  better  for  her  happiness 
and  independence  had  she  preserved  a  child  who 
could  not  have  turned  the  days  of  July  into  a  shameiiil 
deception ;  but  no  one  comprehended  the  event.- 
Kings  are  bent  obstinately  on  guarding  that  which 
they  cannot  retain.  Instead  of  descending  gently 
on  an  inclined  plane,  they  expose  themselves  to  fall 
into  a  gulf — instead  of  dying  gloriously,  full  of  ho- 
n  )TB  and  days,  monarchy  runs  the  risk  of  being  flay 
ed  alive — a  tragic  mausoleum  at  Venice  contains  only 
the  skin  of  an  illustrious  general." 

"  Even  countries  the  least  prepared  for  liberal  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  urged  for- 
ward by  constitutional  movements.  I-i  these  coun. 
tries,  ideas  have  outgrown  the  men  \  horn  they  influ- 
ence. France  and  England,  like  two  enormous  bat. 
tering-arms,  strike  with  redoubled  strokes  on  the 
crumbling  ramparts  of  the  ancient  society.  The 
boldest  doctrines  on  property,  equality,  and  liberty, 
are  proclaimed  from  morning  to  evening  in  the  face 
of  monarchs  trembling  behind  a  triple  hedge  of  sui 
pected  soldiers.  The  delu<>e  of  democracy  is  gain- 
ing on  them.  They  mount  from  floor  to  floor  from 
the  groend  floor  to  the  top  of  their  palaces,  whence 
they  will  throw  themselves  f^truggling  into  the  waves 
which  will  overwhelm  them." 

*'The  discovery  of  printing  has  changed  all  social 
conditions — the  press,  a  machine  which  can  no  Ion- 
ger  be  broken,  will  continue  to  destroy  the  old  world 
till  it  has  formed  a  new  one.  Its  voice  is  calculated 
for  the  general  forum  of  all  people.  The  press  is 
nothing  else  than  the  word,  the  first  of  all  powers- 
the  word  created  the  universe.  Unhappily  the  word 
in  man  participates  of  the  human  infirmity — it  will 
mix  evil  with  good,  (ill  our  fallen  nature  has  reco 
vered  its  original  purity." 

"Thus  the  transformation  brought  about  by  the 
age  of  th«  world  will  have  place.  All  is  calculaltd 
in  this  plan.  Nothing  is  possible  now  except  the  na- 
tural death  of  society,  from  whence  will  spring  the 
regeneration.  Ii  is  impiety  to  struggle  against  the 
•agel  of  God,  to  believe  ihat  we  csn  arrest  Provi. 
denee.  Perceived  from  this  height,  the  French  re- 
velation ia  only  a  point  of  the  general  revolution — 
all  impatience  should  ceuse — all  liie  axioms  of  an. 
cient  politics  become  inapplicable. 

"Louis  Philippe  has  ripened  the  democratic  fruit 
half  a  century.  The  Bourgeois  soil  in  which  Philip. 
piim  has  been  planted)  being  le«:s  worked  than  the 
niUtary  and  popular  soil,  fur.iishes  still  some  juices 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  government  of  the  7th  Au 
fuat;  but  it  will  be  soon  exhausted. 

••There  are  some  religious  men  who  arc  revoliea 
at  the  bare  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things  having 
any  duration.  •  There  are,"  say  they,  •  inevitable 
rcMtionr,  moral  reactions,  instructive,  magisterial 


avenging.  If  the  monarch  who  first  gave  us  liberty 
paid  lor  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  Louis  XV,  can  it  be  believed  that  the  debt 
contracted  by  Egalite  at  the  scaffold  of  the  innocent 
King  is  not  to  be  acquitted  ?  Egaliti,  by  losing  his 
life,  expiated  noiliing.  The  tear  shed  at  the  last 
moment  redeems  no  one — the  tears  of  fear,  which 
moisten  merely  the  bosom,  fall  not  upon  the  con- 
science. What !  shall  the  race  of  Orleans  reign 
by  right  of  tke  vices  and  crimes  of  their  ancrstois  ? 
Where,  then,  is  Providence  f  Neter  could  a  more 
frightful  temptation  come  to  unseat  virtue,  to  accuse 
eternal  justice,  or  insult  the  existence  of  God,  than 
such  a  supposition ." 

"I  have  beard  these  reasonings  made,  but  must 
we  thence  conclude  that  the  sceptre  of  the  7(h  Au. 
gusi  is  to  be  broken  immediately  ?  No.  Raising 
our  view  to  universal  order,  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe is  but  an  apparent  anomaly,  but  an  unreal  in 
fraction  of  the  laws  of  morals  and  equity:  they  are 
violated,  these  laws,  in  a  limited  and  relative  sense, 
but  they  are  observed  in  a  sense  unlimited  and  gene- 
ral.  From  an  enormity  consented  to  by  God,  I  bhall 
deduce  a  consequence  still  weightier — I  shall  deduce 
the  Christian  proof  of  the  abolition  of  royalty  in 
France.  It  will  be  this  abolition  itself,  and  not  an 
individual  chastisement,  which  will  be  the  expiation 
ol  the  dealt!  of  Louis  XVI.  None  sliall  be  admitted, 
after  this  just  one,  to  cincture  his  brow  solidly  with 
(he  diadem — from  the  forehead  of  Napoleon  it  fell 
in  spite  of  his  victories,  and  Irorn  that  ol  Charles  X. 
in  spite  of  his  piety  !  To  Jininh  the  disgrace  of  the 
crown  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  it  has  been  permitted 
to  the  Sin  of  the  regicide  to  sleep  for  a  moment  in 
mock  kingship  in  the  bloody  bed  of  the  martyr. 

"  Anoilier  reason,  taken  from  the  category  of  hu- 
man consideraiions,  may  also  prolong,  lor  a  short 
time  more,  the  duration  of  tlie  sophism  government 
struck  out  oi  the  shock  of  paving  stones- 

•'  For  forty  years  every  government  in  France  has 
perished  by  its  own  fault :  Louis  XVI  could  twenty 
times  have  saved  his  crown  and  his  life  ;  the  repub 
tic  auccambed  only  by  the  excess  of  its  crimes. — 
Bonaparte  could  have  established  his  dynasty,  but 
he  threw  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  bis  glo. 
ry ;  but  for  the  ordinances  of  July,  ihc  legitimate 
throne  would  be  still  standing.  But  the  actual  gov. 
ernment  will  not  apparently  commit  the  error  which 
destioys — its  power  will  never  be  suicidal — all  its 
skill  is  exclusively  employed  in  its  conservation — it  is 
oo  inielligeni  to  die  of  tolly,  and  it  has  not  that  in  ii 
which  can  render  it  guilty  of  the  m.stakes  of  genius, 
or  ihe  weaknesses  of  virtue. 

"But,  after  all,  it  must  perish.  What  are,  then, 
four,  six,  ten,  or  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a  people? 
The  ancient  society  perished  with  the  Christian  po- 
licy from  whence  it  sprung.  At  Rome,  the  reign  of  a 
inun  was  substituted  for  that  of  ihe  law  by  Cssar; 
Irom  the  republic  was  the  passage  to  the  empire. — 
Revolution,  at  present,  takes  a  c«ntrary  direction  ; 
the  law  dethrones  the- man:  trom  royalty  the  tran<ii. 
lion  is  to  a  republic.  The  era  of  the  people  is  re- 
turned— it  remains  to  be  seen   how  it  will  he  filled. 

••  But  first,  Europe  must  be  levelled  in  ont  same 
system.  A  representative  govenimeni  cannot  he 
supposed  in  F'rance,  with  absolute  monarchies  around 
it.  To  arrive  at  this  point,  it  is  but  loo  probable  that 
foreign  wars  must  be  undergone,  and  that,  in  the  in 
terior,  a  double  anarchy,  moral  and  physical,  must 
be  traversed. 

"  If  properly  alone  were  in  question,  would  it  not 
be  touched  7  would  it  remain  distributed  as  it  is  ?  A 
cociety,  or  individuals,  have  two  millions  of  reve- 
nue, whilst  others  are  reduced  to  fill  ba£a  with  heaps 
of  putrefaction,  and  to  collect  the  worm^  from  them 
— which  worms,  sold  to  fishermen,  ore  the  only 
means  of  cxivtence  to  tiieir  families,  then. selves  ab- 
origines of  the  dunghill :  can  such  a  society  remain 
stationary  on  such  foundation.*,  in  ifie  midst  of  the 
progress  of  ideas  ? 

"  But  if  property  is  louched,  immense  disor- 
der will  result,  whicti  Mill  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  law  of  sacrifice  and 
of  blood  i«  cveryM  licrc  :  God  dclivcicd  up  his  Son 
to  the  nails  of  the  cross,  to  renew  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Before  a  new  right  s.hall  spring  from 
this  chaos,  the  stars  Mill  ofien  have  risen  and  sit. — 
Eighteen  hundred  years  since  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  have  not  sufficed  l<>r  the  abolition  ol 
slavery ;  there  is  still  but  a  small  [inrt  ol  the  evan- 
Igelic  mission  accomplished. 

I     "  These  calculations  go  not  quick  caough  for  the 
I  impatience  of  Frenchmen.     Never,   in   the   revolu- 
jtiorts  ihf-y  have  made,  have    they  ddmiltcd    tbc  ele- 
meiit  of  time  ;  this  is  why  they  will  always  be  dis- 
appointed by  results  contrary  to  their  hopes.    Whilsi 
they  are  disordering,  lime  ia  ordering ;  it  puts  order 


in  iheir  disorder — rejects  the  green  fruit — detaches 
the  ripe — and  sifts  and  examines  mm,  manners  and 
ideas. 

••  What  will  the  new  sociely  be  ?  1  am  ignorant. 
Its  laws  are  to  me  unknown.  I  cannot  cnneeire  it, 
any  more  than  the  ancients  could  conceive  the  aoci- 
•ty  without  slave*  produced  by  Christianity.  How 
will  fortunes  become  levelled  7  How  «^ill  labor  be 
balanced  by  recompense  '  how  will  the  woman  ar- 
rive at  her  complete  emancipation  7  I  know  not. — 
Till  now,  society  has  proceeded  by  aggrtgati»m  and 
\»y  families  :  what  aspect  will  it  ofler,  wben  il  shall 
be  merely  individual,  me  it  tends  to  become,  and  as 
we  see  it  already  forming  itself  in  the  United  Sta!«9  7 
Probably  the  human  race  will  be  aggrandiied,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  man  will  dimmish — that  the 
eminent  faculties  of  genius  will  be  loai — that  the  ima- 
gination, poetry,  the  arts,  will  die  in  the  narrow 
caviticbof  a  bee. hive  society,  in  which  every  mdi- 
vidual  will  be  no  more  tiian  a  bee — a  wheel  in  a  ma- 
chine— an  atom  o(  organized  matter,  ll  the  Chris- 
tian religion  should  become  extinct,  man  would  ar- 
rive, by  liberty,  at  liiat  social  petrifaction  which  Chi- 
na has  arrived  at  by  slavery. 

"  Modern  society  has  taken  ten  centuries  to  ar- 
rive at  its  consistency.  Atfireseni  it  is  in  a  stale  of  j 
decomposition.  The  generations  of  the  middle  age 
were  vigorous,  because  they  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive ascendency  ;  we  are  feeble,  because  we  are 
in  a  progressive  decent .  I'his  descending  world  will 
not  resume  its  vigor  till  it  has  attained  the  lowest 
grade,  whence  it  will  commence  to  reascend  towarda 
anew  life.  I  see,  indeed, a  population  in  agitation, 
which  proclaims  ita  power,  exclaiming, — *I  will—  I 
am ;  the  future  belonga  to  me — I  have  discovered 
the  universe.  Before  me  nothing  was  known — the 
world  was  waiting  for  mc — I  am  incomparable — my 
ancestors  were  children  and  idiots.* 

••  But  have  facts  answered  to  these  magnificent 
words  7  How  many  hopes  in  talents  and  characters 
have  failed !  If  you  except  about  3U  men  of  real 
merit,  what  a  throng  have  we  —  libertine,  abortive, 
—  without  convictions,  without  failh,  political  or  re. 
ligious,  and  scrambling  for  money  and  place  like 
mendic:.nts  for  a  gratuitous  dietribniion :  a  flock 
which  acknowledges  no  shepherd — which  rune -from 
the  mountain  lo  the  plain,  from  the  plain  to  ihe  moun- 
tain, disdnining  the  experience  of  their  aged  pastors 
— hardened  to  the  wind  and  to  the  sun!  We,  the 
pasiors,arc  only  generations  of  pasaage-^iniermedi. 
ate  generations — obscure — devoted  In  oblivion — for- 
ming the  chain  reaching  only  lo  those  hands  which 
will  pluck  the  future.  •  •  •  • 

'•Respecting  misfortune,  and  respecting  myself — 
respecting  the  cause  which  I  have  served,  and  which 
1  shall  continue  to  serve  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rr* 
pose  due  to  my  age,  I  fear  to  pronounce,  living,  a 
word  which  may  wound  the  unfortunate,  or  even  da- 
stroy  their  chimeras.  But  when  I  sball  be  no  more, 
my  sacrifices  will  give  to  my  tomb  the  privilege  of 
speaking  the  truth;  my  duties  will  l>c  changed — the 
interest  of  my  country  will  prevail  o^fr  the  engage, 
ments  of  honor  from  wlrich  I  shall  be  freed.  To  the 
Buurltons  belongs  my  life — to  my  country  ^icltmgs 
my  death.  A  prophet,  in  quitting. ike  world,  I  trace 
my  predictions  on  my  declining  hours — light  wither, 
ing  leaves,  which  the  breath  of  eternity  will  soon 
have  blown  away. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  lofty  races  of  kings,  rafos. 
ing  enlighienment,'approach  the  term  of  iheir  powar, 
were  it  not  better,  and  more  in  their  historic  inter- 
est, that  they  should,  by  an  end  worthyof  their  gran, 
deur,  retire  into  the  sacred  night  of  the  pa«t  with  by- 
ifonc  ages?  To  prolong  life  beyond  He  brilliaai  ti- 
lu&tration  is  wortli  nothing.  The  world  wearies  e- 
you  and  of  your  noise.  It  owes  yeu  a  grudce  for  bef 
ing  there  to  hear  it.  Alexander,  Ciesar,  Nupoleon, 
have  all  disappeared  according  to  the  rules  of  glwry- 
To  die  gloriously,  one  must  die  young.  Let  it  iMt 
be  said  to  the  children  ol'  the  spring, —  'What;  i« 
there  tiill  that  name  uf  past  renown,  that  person,  that 
race,  at  whom  the  world  clapped  its  hands,  and  for 
whom  one  would  have  paid  lor  a  vmile,  for  a  look, 
lor  a  hair,  :he  sacrifice  ol  a  life  ."  How  sad  il  is  lo 
sec  Louis  XIV,  in  his  old  age,  a  stranger  to  the  ris- 
ing generation,  and  having  none  about  him  to  apeak 
to  of  his  own  age,  but  the  aped  duke  of  Viileroi  !  It 
was  the  las:  victory  of  the  gremCond^-  in  his  aeeond 
childhood,  to  have  met  Bossuet  on  the  border*  of  his 
grave  ;  the  oiaior  r*-animaied  the  mule  wnters  of 
Chantilly — the  su)  eranuation  of  the  old  man  so  im- 
pregii-iied  with  his  adolescence — he  re.embrowned 
the  locks  on  the  front  of  the  conqueror  of  Rocroi,  hy 
bi-ldinc  an  immortal  adieu  to  his  grey  hair*.  Men 
who  love  f  lory,  he  c.ireful  for  your  tomb— lay  your, 
selves  gracefully  down  in  it — try  there  to  miJ^e  a 
good  figure — for  you  will  remain  there  !** 
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ReVIKW  OP  THE  WEEK. 
HlfTORY    OF    THE    AjlERieAN    REVOLUTION,    With    I 

Prelioiinary  Review  of  the  Character  and  Principle! 
of  tbe  Colonista,  and  their  Controveraies  with  Great 
Britain.  1  vol.  Balfitnore :  Cushinq  &,  Sons. — 
Though  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  this  vo- 
kime  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wil. 
son,  the  accurate  and  intelligent  Editor  of  the  Balti> 
more  American.  Tho9«  who  Uave  been  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  and  profiting — as  we  frequently  do — 
by  th«  clear  and  well-condensed  summaries  of  poli- 
tical and  literary  intelligence,  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  that  paper — will  find  in  this  historical  ab- 
stract of  tbe  American  Revolution,  the  same  clear- 
aess  of  perception  and  statement,  which,  omitting 
matter  less  essential,  presents,  in  a  plain  and  pojsu- 
lar  form,  all  thai  it>  material  and  of  enduring  value, 
whether  for  warning  or  for  imitation. 

It  is  an  original  work  wholly — that  is  to  say,  the 
■athor,  after  examining  and  comparing  the  histories 
and  memoirs  already  extant,  gives  his  own  views,  in 
hie  own  language,  of  men  and  events.  The  preli- 
minary View  will,  we  think,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  for  those  especially  for  whose  use  it  is  parti- 
cularly deaigned — the  young. 

A  Lkctvkb  on  Monet  and  CuaaKNcr,  Slc.  &c. 
by  Wm.  Reid.  New  York :  Wm.  Stodart.— This 
well  printed  pamphlet  contains  the  whole  Lecture,  of 
which  aome  weeks  ago  we  published  a  coiMiderable 
part,  delivered  by  Mr.  Reid  in  Philadelphia.  We 
apokc,  at  the  time  of  making  this  extract,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  this  Lecture,  and  have 
only  now  to  repeat,  that  it  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage even  by  the  instructed,  and  certainly  with  much 
greater  advantage  to  those  who,  desiring  to  know, 
are  yet  little  infermed,  about  ihe  questions  connected 
wi<h  the  important,  tbe  difficult  subject  of  currency. 
In  an  Appendix,  the  gold  bills,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion  «f  Congress,  are  published,  aa  also  the  tables, 
draw*  up  by  Mr.  Reid,  and  which  appeared  in  this  pa. 
per,  presanting  at  one  view  the  comparative  value  of 
all  the  foreign  gold  coins  which  are  legal  tenders. 

Thb  Motiikk's  FaiKND,  or  Familiar  Directions 
f>r  Forming  the  Mental  and  Moral  Habita  of  Young 
Cbildren  :  JVeie  Yitrk  ;  Leavitt,  Lord  &.  Co. — This 
little  volume  is  another  in  what  is  called  "  Abbott's 
Series,"  all  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  right  in. 
atmetion  of  youth. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  little  treatise — 
which  is  mainly  a  republication,  as  we  find  from  the 
American  editor's  notice,  of  an  English  work,  though 
different  in  form  from  the  original,  and  with  consid. 
arable  modificationa  and  additions  appears   to   be — 

and  we  do  not  doubt  is — a  woman,  and  a  mother. 

There  must  of  course,  in  such  a  work,  be  much  that 
all  parents,  of  well  regulated  and  reflecting  minds, 
have  iheiBselvea  considered  ;  yet  even  to  such, there 
•re  views  presented  in  this  volume,  and  counsels  giv. 
en,  that  will  well  repay  perusal ;  while,  to  young  mo- 
thara,  it  will  be  alike  new  .and  valuable. 

The  annexed  extract  is  sensible,  and  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  specially  deserving  of  attention  : 

But,  (it  may  be  8«id,)  granting  that  parents  are  all 
you  can  desire,  how  is  it  possible  to  guard  children 
from  the  evil  influence  which  the  example  and  con. 
▼ersation  of  ethers  may  create  ?  And,  unless  you 
banish  them  entiiely  from  the  society  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintance,  how  can  you  prevent  the  impres- 
sions they  may  receive  from  worldly  and  puerile  oi>. 
aervationvl  We  reply,  these  impressions  are  c«8u- 
sl  and  transitory ;  the  sentiments  and  behavior  of 
occasional  viait^Hs  «t«  not  often  tbe  subjects  which 
attract  the  attelM^ib  of  very  young  children.  They 
adopt,  from  synlitiutliy.  the  teeli/igs  of  those  ih«y 
lovt; ;  and  they  scrutinise  instinctively  the  characters 
and  opinions  of  those  on  whom  they  depend,  often 
onl/  that  they  may  avai)  themselves  of  the  weak 


pointa  in  their  characters,  in  order  to.  gain  their  own 
ends. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  conversation  of  your 
young  friends  and  acquaintance  is  decidedly  of  a 
kind  you  wish  your  children  not  to  hear,  yuu  will  do 
well  to  keep  them  away,  while  such  acquaintance 
are  with  you.  Gradually,  as  tUey  become  older,  the 
danger  will  lessen,  provided  that  you  encourage  in 
your  children  habits  of  the  must  unreserved  open 
neas  and  oonfidenco  with  yourself.  Lay  yourself 
open  to  your  children,  heart  and  aoul,  as  much  as 
you  possible  can ;  this  is  a  point  of  the  moat  vital 
importance. 

Let  your  own  principles  be  founded  on  the  one  ITn- 
erring  standard  of  truth,  and  let  your  own  conduct 
be  firm  and  uncompromising  ;  and  let  your  children, 
aa  early  as  possible,  read  your  genuine  feelings,  and 
see  clearly  the  motives  by  which  your  conduct  ia  re- 
gulated.  Then  you  may  fear  less  from  the  occa- 
sional inconsistencies  and  deviations  from  what  is 
right,  which  all  must  be  exposed  to  meet  with  in 
after  life.  If  you  are  open  with  your  children,  they 
will  return  this  openness.  When  they  observe  in 
others  a  conduct  resulting  from  want  of  principle, 
they  will  communicaie  to  you  their  surprise  or  indig- 
nation. Here  will  arise  a  case  in  which  you  must 
exercise  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

You  must,  by  no  means,  indulge  in  the  habit  of 
censuring  and  criticisini;  the  conduct  of  others. — 
Let  them  see  that  whenever  you  think  there  is  a  right 
or  wrong,  the  opinions,  or  examples,  or  the  ridicule 
of  others,  has  not  the  sli^hteat  eiTcct  on  your  own 
conduct,  but  refrain  from  judging  and  blaming  others 
except  ill  cases  of  flagrant  immorality. 

Your  children,  while  they  know  that  the  word  of 
God  is  the  standard  by  which  you  judge  of  yourself, 
and  by  which  you  endeavor  daily  to  improve  your 
awn  life,  will  not  fail  to  remember,  that  in  that  snme 
word,  you  are  directed  not  to  judge  others,  lest  you 
should  yourself  be  judged,  and  thus  will  their  earliest 
associations  tend  at  the  same  lime  to  lay  the  founda 
tion  of  rigid  virtue,  and  tender  charity. 

(J.  S.  MiUTARY  and  Naval  Maoazinb,  for  Au. 
gust  :  Washington,  B,  Homant. — We  find  much  im. 
provement,  and  more  character  and  variety  than  usu- 
al,  in  this  number,  and  look  upon  it  as  decisive  that 
the  two  Services  this  periodical  is  devoted  to  illus. 
trmtc,  are  giving  it  their  active  aid  and  countenance 

Among  the  articles  which  fixed  our  attention,  is  a 
letter  signed  **  A  Lieutenant  of  '16,"  addressed  to 
Mr.  Rush,  in  explanation  of  a  fact  stated  in  that  gen. 
tieman's  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London" — 
namely,  that  in  goii>g  out  from  the  Chesapeake, 
bound  to  Portsmouth,  in  the  Franklin  74,  they  made 
the  island  of  Bermudaa.  The  singular  circumstance 
of  a  ship  bound  from  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
England  making  the  Bermuda  Islands,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Rush,  and  dwelt  upon  by  this  writer,  will 
doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  nautical  men ;  but 
the  part  of  the  letter  which  surprises  us,  is  that 
we  copy — implying,  as  it  seems  to  do,  extraordinary 
and  almost  incredible  negligence,  or  want  of  skill, 
in  the  navigation  of  an  American  line  of  battle  ship. 

Previous  to  my  being  ordered  on  board  the  Frank, 
lin  74,  I  had  had  two  years  drilling  among  the  car- 
rants  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  there  I  learn- 
ed the  important  axiom  "  to  dittruit  the  log."  and 
the  apposite  one,  "  to  rely  upon  the  heavenly  bodiet 
at  the  teaman't  lureit  guidea."  Governed  by  these 
feelings,  I  felt  a  degree  of  uneasiness  and  restless, 
ness  at  being  so  long  without  an  observation,  know, 
ing,  as  I  welldid,  the  ship  had  been  operated  upon 
by  currents  ;  supposing,  however,  wiih  all  the  other 
officers,  that  she  had  been  swept  to  the  N.  E.,  and 
consequently  not  dreaming  of  Bermudas,  which 
there  was  reason  to  believe  was  some  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  us. 

On  Friday  night,  at  10  o'clock,  the  weather  began 
to  clear  up,  and  the  north  star  became  visible.  Being 
possessed  of  an  excellent  sextant,  I  proceeded  qui- 
etiy  and  alone  to  meivsure  a  series  of  altitudes  for 
the  latitude.  The  horizon  was  well  defined,  and  the 
observations  were  carefully  and  correctly  made. — 
The  calculation  performed,  I  found,  to  my  infinite 
surprize,  the  true  latitude  to  ba  32  degrees  54'.  I 
doubled  the  result.  New  and  more  complex  scries 
of  altitudes  were  observed  with  the  same  result.  I 
still  doubted,  and  supposed  some  ACtldent  must  have 
deranged  my  instrument.  I  obtained  from  the  sail- 
ing-master of  the  ship,  the  ship's  sextant,  and  took 
anew  series  of  observations;  the  f%eult  of  which 


was  still  tbe  same :  at  noon  we  were  in  longitude 
66  degreeu  10',  which,  brought  down  to  the  time  of 
obsorvaticm.  gave  65  degrees  56'.  Here  it  is  appa. 
rent,  if  tbe  longitude  was  to  be  relied  on,  we  were 
in  a  singularly  dangerous  position  ;  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  scarcely  a  degree  from  the  most  daa. 
geruus  reef  in  the  world,  and  ateering  directly  for  . 
it.  It  ia  easy  to  calculate  how  many  hours  would 
place  us  there  with  an  ordinary  breeze,  and  it  did  not 
take  much  to  send  the  Franklin  ten  knots.  Having 
satisfied  my  own  mind  conclusively  as  to  the  latitude, 
and  apprehensive  that  the  longitude  might  prove  cor. 
reel,  I  communicated  to  Capt.  Ballard  the  facts  which 
I  had  ascertained.  My  report  was  not  considered  by  - 
him  worthy  of  notice ;  indeed  1  was  treated  as  a  tyro ; 
one  whose  remarks  and  observations  were  not  worth 
listenini;  to-  It  was  in  vain  that  explanations  were 
attempted — in  vain  I  represented  the  danger.  See. 
ing  clearly  that  my  statement  produced  no  effect,  I 
took  a  very  decided  and  haziirdous  step,  for  a  yoang  . 
uflicer,  to  appeal  to  the  commodore.  Commodore 
S.  was  sought  in  the  cabin,  and  the  aame  facts  com^ 
niunicated  to  him.  He  listened  attentively  to  my  j 
representation,  examined  the  matter  carefully,  but' 
incredulously  ;  felt  aasured  there  must  be  some  er. ' 
ror :  pointed  my  attention  to  an  error  in  one  of  the 
additions  of  the  polar  tables,  the  uncertainty  of  night  • 
observations,  &c. ;  to  sll  which  I  replied,  that  I  had 
had  two  years  drilling  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  first 
lieut.  of  a  gun  brig;  that  I  had  been  in  tne  constant 
practice  of  night  observations,  and  that  practice  pro. 
duced  correctness;  I  therefore  would  vouch  for  the 
latitude.  As  it  regarded  the  longitude,  we  had  no 
better  data  for  its  correctness  than  the  log;  but  re. 
spectfully  submitted  whether,  under  saeh  eircnm« 
stances,  to  run  upon  the  threatened  danger  would 
not  be  imprudent.  Though  I  felt  sure  that  he  waa  , 
unconvinced,  yet,  acknowledging  the  force  of  the 
last  argument,  he  went  himaelf  upon  the  deck  and 
gave  orders  that  the  ship  should  not  go  faster  than 
at  a  certain  rate  per  hour  until  daylight,  and  the  ship 
accordingly  was  restrained  to  the  velocity  of  four 
miles  per  hour,  as  the  log  book  indicates.  The 
wh)lc  distance  sailed  from  10  P.  M.  to  noon  the  foU 
lowing  day,  when  we  saw  first  the  breakers  and 
North  rock  ahead,  and  shortly  after  the  islands  of  ' 
Bermudas,  was  fifty-five  miles.  Here  then  was  a 
singular  confirmation  not  of  the  latitude,  for  that  I 
knew  could  be  confirmed,  if  the  sun  were  visible  at 
meridian,  but  of  our  longitude  by  dead  reckoning ; 
and  I  now  avow  my  surprize — operated  upon  as  the 
ship  was  by  strong,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  l>e« 
lieve,  opposing  currents — that  a  calculation  of  the 
courees  and  distances  steered,  should  still  give  the 
true  longitude  of  the  ship.  Yet  such  is  the  truth, 
and  for  which  I  do  not  perceive  any  jusier  mode  of 
accounting,  than  that  the  N.  E.  current  of  the  stream, 
if  any,  was  precisely  counterbalanced  by  the  south, 
west  reflow  on  the  inner  snd  outer  edge,  and  all  the 
subsequent  current  setting  a  due  south  course.  Thia 
I  esteem  to  be  the  eer<e  cjustf  of  the  great  aberration  -. 
from  the  intended  course.  After  this  statement  I  am 
sure  you  will  acknowledge  the  incorrectness  of  the 
assertion  maie  by  you,  that  to  the  surprize  of  sll  on 
board,  we  made  the  land.  For  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  had  not  the  latitude  at  noon  verified  the  obaerta. 
tions  of  Polaris,  I  should  not  only  have  been  sur. 
prized,  but  mortified. 

Things  as  tiiky  are,  or  Notcs  of  a  Traveller    . 

THROUOH     BOMB    OF     THE      MiDDLE      AND      NoRTHBRN 

States.  1  vol.  New  York  :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. — 
We  have  here  the  notes  of  a  shrewd,  observing,  and 
intelligent  man,  who  scans  closely,  and  relates,  with 
a  dash  of  quiet  humor,  all  that  passes  before  him. 

He  is  not  censorious,  nor — though  his  notions  are 
sometimes,  or  will  at  least  by  many  be  thought 
so,  a  little  queer — is  he  disposed  to  find  fanlt.  He 
s  evidently  a  n-itive,  and  a  Yankee — two  letters  of 
recommendation.  He  neither  adopts  nor  rejecta  -' 
customs  nor  opinions  blindly,  but  gives  frankly  bis 
reasons  with  his  judgments. 

We  present  the  following  extract,  as  a  fair  epeci. 
men  of  the  descriptive  powers  and  meditative  tone 
of  the  writer. 

When  we  observed  the  movementa  of  inea  near  at 
hand,  the  motives  of  their  ezertioiu  and  tbe.  reaiilta 
in  which  they  end  often  excite  oiu  latlgbtef  ;  while 
if  we  contemplate  them  from  a  dietaoee,  end  ••fa- 
cially in  large  bodies,  there  is  often  aoroeihing  impres. 
sive  and  even  exalted  in  the  emotions  which  we  ex. 
perienoe.  The  very  greatness  of  the  mass,  like  the 
mountaiiA  or  the  sea,  swelU  the  mind  which  embracee 
It,  *ai  keeps   its  faculties^  like  so  many  arm* 
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filM*,  tn  iilile'ortension,  which, if  notdi«tredsing,i 
18  at  least  so  tiresome  as  to  remove  ail  disposiitoni 
to  ridicule.  When  we  descend  to  some  little  sub- 
ject, the  mind  finds  its  powers  in  a  great  measure 
unoccupied  ;  and  as  this  is  an  unnntual  stale,  it  seekt^ 
employment  in  deeper  investigations  and  new  com. 
binations,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  abound- 
ing in  such  self-contradictions  and  unreasonableness 
as  man,  muat  inevitably  lead  one  to  pity  and  another 
to  ridicule.  Historians  and  warriors  understand  this 
HMt^er,  and  endeavor  to  keep  ihe  eye  of  (he  world 
or  of  posterity  fixed  upon  men  in  masses,  or  on  in- 
dividuals at  a  distance.  They  often  obscure,  conceal, 
patch  up,  or  pervert  the  truth,  by  representing  the 
individuals  in  any  thing  but  their  cvery-day  dress. 

There  is  much  that  is  ludicrous  in  the  ro<>iley 
crowds  rushing  through  Broadway  at  dificrent  hours; 
but  when  the  city  is  seen  in  one  view,  the  sight  is  a 
Boleian  one.  It  yi>u  are  called  to  depart,  or  if  you 
by  cksiKe  arrive,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  vacancy 
and  silence  of  the  streets  are  exceedingly  impren- 
sive.^  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  people  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  nature  at  least  in  repose.  The 
dead  of  night,  strictly  speaking,  lasts  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  principal  thoroughfares;  for  the 
termination  ef  the  play  at  about  twelve,  and  of  fash- 
ionable parties  at  one,  keeps  up  a  rumbling  of  car- 
riages for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  most  remote 
routes  have  been  performed,  and  the  horses  returned 
to  their  stables.  After  this  is  over,  half  hours  and 
even  hours  of  almost  total  silence  sometimes  inter 
vene,  while  thit  watchman,  in  the  dome  of  the  Ciiy 
H^ll,  proclaims  to  the  ears  of  the  sick  and  the  watch- 
fal  that  another  day  is  approaching,  whether  de. 
sired  or  apprehended  by  them. 

A  cannon  is  fired  at  break  of  day  on  Governor's 
Island ;  but  before  this  the  lines  of  milk,  bread,  and 
butcher's  carts  are  in  motion,  and  some  come  rat- 
tling down  the  island  from  above,  while  others  are 
collecting  ai  the  ferries  oh  the  Longjisland  and  Jersey 
shores,  and  all  are  soon  dinning  the  streets.  From 
the  heights  oi  Brooklyn  you  may  hear  their  rattling, 
increasing  from  the  feeble  beginning,  until,  joined 
by  the  drays  proceeding  frum  the  north  to  the  south 
part  of  the  city  to  their  stands,  it  swells  into  an  un- 
intermiited  roar,  like  the  sound  of  Niagara  at  Queens- 
ton,  to  stop  not  till  midnight.  Some  time  alter  day- 
light, while  the  lamps  at  the  steamboat  docks  are 
glimmering,  and  those  in  the  streets  which,  by  mis 
take,  have  had  oil  enough,  the  first  smoke  begins  to 
rise  from  the  houses  of  laborers  in  the  upper  wards. 
Some  five  or  ten  early  risers  are  putting  sparks  to 
wood  or  coal ;  and  their  example  is  so  contagious, 
thst  fires  are  speedily  blazing  iit  evory  bouse  and  al 
most  «very  chimney  in  the  city.  -In  the  cold  season 
this  is  a  singular  sight ;  and  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  south  in  the  morning,  the  heavy  clond  which 
generally  overhangs  the  city  is  blown  northward, 
leaving  the  Battery  m  the  light  of  the  sun,  while 
many  of  the  other  parts  are  deeply  obscured.  Soon 
after  sunrise,  floods  of  daily  emigrants  from  the 
upper  wards,  meeting  at  Broadway  and  Canal  str«et, 
pour  down  to  the  wharves,  the  mechanics  shopj>,  and 
the  houses  in  building,  many  of  them  with  conveni. 
ent  little  tin-kettles,  containing  their  dinners  and  pre- 
p«raii«n«  for  heating  them,  all  bound  to  their  work. 
Then  come  the  clerks  of  all  degrees,  the  youngest 
generally  first ;  and  these,  in  an  hour  or  therebouts, 
give  place  to  their  masters,  who  flow  down  with 
m«re  dignity,  but  scarcely  less  speed,  to  the  count- 
ing-rooms of  the  commercial  streets,  hundreds  of 
them,  especially  in  unfavorable  weather,  in  the  om> 
iiibus«s,  which  render  the  street  so  dangerous  now 
at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ere 
these  crowds  have  disappeared,  they  become  crossed 
and  mingled  with  some  of  the  fourteen  thousand 
children  who  go  the  public  and  primary  schools  at 
nine,  and  an  unknown  number  who  freq>ient  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  all  sorts.  Then  are  seen  also  the 
students  of  Columbia  College  and  the  University, 
the  mr^dicals  in  winter  hurrying  to  Barclay  street, 
lawyers,  clients,  and  witnesses  gathering  about  the 
City  Hall,  the  Marine,  and  Ward  Courts,  wiili  a  set 
of  spectators  generally  selected  troui  those  classes 
who  have  been  ruined  by  the  same  process  which 
is  about  to  be  repeated  in  the  name  of  the  State. — 
A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  but  a  singed  cat  loves 
the  chimney-corner. 

The  appltf-wornen  iind  oran^'e-men  ot  St.  Paul's 
see  a  motley  crowd  passii.^'  from  ten  till  twelve: 
and  if  it  be  a  showery  day,  the  shop-keepers  have  a 
good  deal  of  conversa'ion  with  chance  visiters 
•tapping  in  for  shelter.  Alter  this,  if  the  sky  per- 
raits,  (for  bad  walking  is  but  a  small  objection)  the 
fashionable  promenadms  begins ;  and  the  window- 
glass  lias  full  employment  in  reflecting  the  forms 
•ai  oalors  of  drescM  which  vary  with  lb%  mo«n»- 


The  movements  of  the  crowd  ^re  now  at  common 
time,  instead  of  the  double  quick  step  by  \riiicli  the 
business  man  is  distinguished.  A  stranger  would 
think  that  New  York  was  a  city  of  idleness,  gayety, 
and  wealth.  But  let  him  turn  down  almost  any  street 
at  the  right  or  left,  and  enter  some  of  the  dwellings 
ot  the  industrious  poor,  and  he  would  find  all  were 
not  rich  or  unoccupied  ;  let  him  glance  at  the  cham- 
bers of  others,  and  he  would  be  convinced  thai 
some  are  wretched  and  in  want  of  all  things.  Yet 
he  need  not  blame  too  severely  the  gay  and  young 
for  being  so  regardless  of  tne  sufTerers  near  them  ; 
they  know  not  of  their  existence,  or  realize  not  their 
own  ability  to  aid  them.  All  parents  do  not  esti- 
mate the  value  of  engrafting  practical  and  syste. 
matic  benevslence  upon  their  plan  of  education,  and 
rather  teach  (heir  children  by  example  to  despise 
the  poor,  than  to  regard  them  as  beings  offering  oc- 
casions of  moral  self-improvement  to  the  rich. 

But  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  all  the  aspects 
and  fluctuations  of  the  currents  for  a  single  day  in 
the  capital,  or  even  to  trace  the  course  of  a  single 
drop,  like  myself,  circulating  one  tour  round  ilie 
system.  It  is  enough  that  the  clocks  and  watches 
go  on  with  their  seeonds  and  hours  as  if  they  marked 
no  appointments  for  friendly  or  formal  visits  ;  no  pe. 
riods  of  payment,  for  persons  who  would  prefer  to 
keep  their  sixpences  or  their  thousands;  no  depar- 
tures or  arrivals  of  cargoes  ;  no  changes  in  stocks — 
in  short,  as  if  prosperity  or  adversity,  wealih  or 
poverty,  juy  or  disappointment,  were  not  decided  by 
every  revolution  of  the  hands  for  thousands  of  anx- 
ious individuals. 

It  is  a  solemn  reflection,  after  the  bustle  has 
passed,  and  the  traveller  again  contemplates  empty 
btreets  and  noi.'^eless  pavements,  deserted  stores  and 
silent  wharves,  while  weary  bones  are  resting,  the 
anxious  busy  at  their  dreams,  and  the  sick  and  dy- 
ing, or  their  attendants,  alone  conscious  of  the  hour, 
that  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons  have 
spent  another  day.  The  time  has  rapidly  passed, 
bit  in  it  how  many  millions  of  property  have  changed 
hands;  what  applications  of  capital  have  t>een  de. 
lermined  upon,  which  will  increase  the  comforts  of 
whole  districts  of  country;  what  plans  have  been 
devised  by  consummate  commercial  skill ;  how  many 
a  generous  deed  has  been  done  with  wealth  honor 
ably  obtained  ;  how  many  a  piece  of  gold  added  to 
the  miser's  hoard  !  In  that  short  space  of  time  how 
many  a  tear  has  been  shed  by  parting  friends  ;  how 
many  a  smile  made  by  those  who  have  returned 
how  many  a  foreigner  h«s  first  touched  the  soil  of 
-America ;  how  many  a  trareHer,  like  me,  has  closed 
his  visit  to  this  busy  city  ! 

Initia  Latina,  or  the  Rudiments  of  the  Liiin 
Tongue,  illustrated  by  progressive  exercises  ;  by 
CuASLcs  H.  Lyon,  one'  of  the  Classical  Instructors 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  Columbia  College.  New 
Fnri  :  Harper  <&  Brotiikrs. — This  new  grammar, 
or  rather  Accidence — as  in  our  younger  days  the 
elementary  book  of  the  Litin  language  was  called — 
is,  in  the  first  place,  very  prettily  printed,  on  very 
nice  wiiite  paper  t  it  is,  too,  accurately  printed,  and 
the  marks  nf  quantity  are  placed  over  syllables,  so 
as  to  guide  the  eye  even  before  the  ear  becomes  in- 
structed- We  like  it  altogether  much — but  not  with- 
out qualification.  Wo  object,  for  instance,  to  (he 
change  in  the  designation  of  the  conjugations ;  which, 
instead  of  the  old  and  universal  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  arc  called  *'  Stern  Conjugation,  E  Con- 
jugation, A  Conjugation,  and  I  Conjugation."  The 
reason  assigned  fur  this  is,  that  the  third  cohjugation, 
having  e  short  before  re  and  ris,  as  the  old  Eton  gram- 
mar has  it,  is  the  oldest,  and  that  from  it  the  others 
are  derived.  On  this  ground  it  is  called— at  the 
-sngEfestion  doubtless  of  Professor  C.  Anthon,  who 
is  vouched  as  godfather  for  the  new  nomenclature 
—  the  Stem  Conjugatiun  :  then  follows  the  piescnt 
second  under  the  name  of  E  Conjugation.  The  old 
first  is  degraded  to  third ;  and  the  fourth  is  as  it 
was,  only  under  anew  name. 

It  is  always  inexpedient,  when  obviouj  and  urgent 
motives  do  not  plead  for  it,  to  change  old  and  well 
established  designations,  li  is  particularly  so  in  scliu*! 
books,  fiir  thi<,  among  other  reasons,  that  boys 
who  have  not  studied  tiic  new  book  with  the  new 
namvs,  are — if  brought  into  a  school  where  these  are 
in  vogue— nonplussed  at  the  oiitset«  and  htv*  to  begin 


over  again  a  journey,  never  very  inviting  at  best. — 
III  the  present  instance,  we  perceive  no  possible  ad- 
vantage in  the  change,  which  seems  founded  in  mere 
whim,  or  conceit,  (in  the  Italian  sense.) 

T^e  division  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  in  (be 
"  stem  conjug  ation,"  seems  to  us  objectionable. — 
\Leg-e,  when  the  e  is  short,  wuuld  be  pronounced, 
jas  it  is  intended  to  be,  as  though  written  with  two 
|^'«;  Leg-i,  when  the  e  is  long,  should,  in  oid»r  Bol 
to  mislead  the  eye,  be  dividetl  thus — Lt-fi,     '-'_ 

Two  Old  Mbk's  TALrs— TAe  Drfmrme4—Tkt 
AdmiraCs  Daughter — 2  vols.  N.  Y. — Mar  per  amd 
Brothers. — From  some  similarity  in  the  title,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  introduction  of  the  awkward,  and  to 
moKt,  unwelcome  monosyllables,  "Old  Man,"  in 
each,  these  thrilling  and  highly  wrought  jales  have 
been  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  author  n( 
"  The  Bubbles,  by  an  Old  Man."  We  suspect  erro- 
neously, however  ;  though  they  evince  a  power  of 
language,  and  of  delineation  of  character  and  po«- 
sions.that  would  not  discredit  the  admira  ble  sketches 
of  the  Baden  of  Nmuau. 

The  first  story,  the  Deformed,  is  a  short  one, 
scarcely  tilling  more  than  half  of  a  thin  volume.  The 
other  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  two  volumes, 
and  will  b«  preferred.  We  wilt  not  give  even  a 
glimpse  of  either. 

Bovs'  AND  Gim-s'  LisaAKY  of  Usbful  and  Cntcr. 
TAI.MNG  Knowlkdoc,  VoI.  XXI.  N.  Y. — HAarea 
AND  Brothers. — We  delight  to  meet  again  in  this 
volume  with  Uncle  Philip,  whose  contributions  to 
this  really  useful  and  iiistructive  Library,  printing  by 
the  Harpers,  are  not  its  least  attraction. 

When  last  we  parted  with  Uncle  Philip,  it  ir«s  af. 
ter  reading  and  warmly  recommending  his  book  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  We  hear  him  now 
telling  the  story  of  the  Discovery,  Settlement,  and 
History  of  Virginia,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Declare, 
tion  of  Independence.  The  marvellous  adventures  of 
C^iptain  Smith — the  romantic  story  of  Pocahontas — 
the  hardships  and  sufl'erings  of  the  first  Colonists, 
combine  to  impart  great  interest  to  the  History  of 
Virgir.ia;  and  oi  thii^  »o>m  is  lost-M  cdapting  the 
narrative  to  the  comprehension  of  c  .ild'en,  and  ma. 
kine  it  assume  the  form  of  dialogue.  We  agree 
with  Uncle  Philip,  "  that  it  is  very  important  that  all 
he  boys  and  girls  in  America  shon'dknow  something 
about  the  early  history  of  their  own  country  ;**  and 
we  hope,  therefore,  he  will  go  on  in  providing 
them  just  such  incentives  to  di  sa,  as  they  will  find 
in  the  History  of  Virginia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  Gold 
Lr.TTERs  :  C.  C.  Wright  4  //.  Durmrtd,  N.  F.— We 
mentioned,  jast  week,  the  beautiful  copy  oi  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  had  just  then 
been  issucd-from  the  Xylographic  press  of  Messrs. 
Wright  &C  Durand,  of  this  city  ;  and  now  liave  be- 
fore us,  in  the  same  style  of  beautiful  printing  and 
elegant  ornament,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  with  the  amendments  thereto  that  have  been 
•idopted.  We  wish  this  may  be,genc rally  purchased, 
for  the  instrument  cannot  be  too  often  in  sight. 

Extract  from  one  of  Mr.  f^harp's  Letters,  recently 
published  in  London, — 

There  are  few  difliculties  that  htdil  oai  against 
real  attacks  ;  they  fly  like  the  visible  iionz  m  before 
tho^n  who  advance.  A  passionate  d<'sire  and  an  un- 
wearied  will  can  perform  impossibilities,  or  what 
seem  to  be  such  to  ttie  cold  and  the  feeble.  If  we  do 
hot-go  on,  some  unseen  path  will  open  ^mont;  the  hills. 
We  muit  not  allow  oorsilves  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  result  of  sin. 
glc  efforts  and  the  mignitnd.:  of  the  obstacle  to  b« 
encountered.  Nothing  co<»d  n.>r  jjreat  is  to  be  ob- 
lained  wiihuut  courai'i-  and  indui<iry  ;  but  conrage 
a:»d  iiidus  ry  mu-^t  huv>-  ."unk  in  despair,  and  ihe 
.world  must  have  remained  unornamenied  and  unim- 
proved, if  men  h.id  not  nicely  cj.iiparcd  the  effect  of 
a  single  stroke  of  the  ciii.«rl  with  the  pyramid  to 
be  raised,  or  of  a  singlu  impression  of  (he  spade 
with  the  mouiitaiil  to  ha  levelled.     All  cXertion,  too{ 
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is  in  itseir  delightful,  and  active  amusements  seldom 
trie  us.  Helveitus  owns  that  he  could  hardly  listen 
to  a  concert  for  two  hours,  though  he  could  play  on 
«n  instrument  all  day  long.  The  chaee,  we  know 
has  always  been  the  favoriio  amusement  o(  kings 
and  nobles,  ^ot  only  fame  and  fortune,  but  pleasure 
is  to  be  earnelif* Efforts,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
are  as  indispensabl*;  as  desires.  The  {;lobe  is  not 
to  be. circumnavigated  by  one  wind.  We  should 
never  do  nothing.  *  It  is  better  to  weal  out  than  to 
rust  out'  sayA  Bishop  Cumberland.  'There  will  be 
time  enough  for  repose  in  the  grave,'  said  Nicole  to 
Pascal.  *  As  a  young  man,  you  should  be  mindful  ol 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  early  industry,  since 
in  youth  habits  are  easily  formed.and  there  is  lime  to 
recover  from  defeats.  An  Italian  sonnet  jusily,  as 
well  as  elegantly,  compares  prociaatination  to  the 
folly  of  a  traveller  who  pursues  a  brook  till  it  widen;) 
into  a  river,  and  is  lost  in  the  sea.  The  toils  as  well 
as  risks  of  an  active  life  are  commonly  overrated, 
so  much  may  be  done  by  the  diligent  use  of  ordinary 
opportunities:  but  they  must  not  always  be  waited 
for.  We  must  not  only  strike  the  iron  while  it  i.< 
hot,  but  strike  it  till  it  is  made  hot.  Herachel,  the 
great  astronomer,  declares  that  ninety  or  one  hiin- 
drrd  hours,  clear  enough  for  observations,  cannot  be 
called  an  unproductive  year.  The  lazy,  the  disipa 
ted,  and  the  fearful  should  patiently  see  the  active 
and  the  bold  pass  thtm  in  the  course.  They  must 
l>ring  down  their  pretensions  to  the  level  of  their 
talents.  Those  who  have  not  energy  to  work  must 
learn  to  be  humble,  and  should  not  vainly  hope  to 
unite  the  incompatible  enjoyments  of  indolence  and 
enterprize,  of  ambition  land  self-indulgence.  I  tru^ 
that  my  young  friend  will  never  attempt  to  reconcile 
ihem." 

We  add  some  others,  addressed  to  a  young  man  : 
Luckily  you  have  not  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  expecting  to  inherit  from  your  father  an  income 
equal  to  your  reasonable  desires ;  fur  though  it  may 
have  the  air  of  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  truly  a  serious 
disadvantage  when  a  young  man,  going td  the  bar,  is 
sufficiently  provided  for. 

"  VUsiu  fncit  l)eaiior«in    '■ 
Res  non  pnrta,  »c4t  rclicia," 

says  Martial,  but  not  wisely ;  and  no  young  man 
should  believe  him.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ken- 
yon  once  said  to  a  rich  friend  asking  his  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  success  of  a  son,  '*  Sir,  let  your  »on 
f»rthuxith  spend  his  Jortune ;  marry,  and  spend  his 
wife's ;  and  tkea  he  matf  be  expected  to  apply  with 
energy  to  his  prttfeesion,"  In  your  case  I  have  no 
doubts  but  such  as  arise  Irom  my  having  observed 
that,  perhaps,  you  sometimes  may  have  relied  rather 
loo  much  on  the  quickness  of  your  talents,  and  too 
little  on  dilinent  study.  Pardon  me  for  owning  this, 
and  attribute  my  frankness  to  my  regard.  It  is  un 
fortunate  when  a  man's  intellectual  and  his  moral 
character  are  not  suited  to  each  other.  The  horses 
in  a  carriage  shsuld  go  the  same  pace  and  draw  in 
the  sime  direction,  or  the  motion  will  be  neither  plea 
sant  nor  safe. 

Buonaparte  has  remarked  of  one  of  his  mar 
shals,  "  that  he  had  a  military  genius,  but  had 
not  intrepidity  enough  in  the  field  to  execute 
his  own  plans;"  and  of  another  he  said,  "ho  is 
«•  brave  as  his  sword,  but  he  wants  judgment  and  r^ 
sources:  neitker."  he  added,  "is  to  he  trusted  with 
a  great  command."  This  want  of  harmony  between 
talants  and  the  temperament  is  oftrn  found  in  private 
life ;  and  wherever  found,  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
faults  and  sufferings.  Perhaps  there  are  few  less  hap. 
py  than  those  who  are  ambitious  witfiout  industry  ; 
who  pant  for  the  prize,  but  will  not  run  the  race. 
Now,  this  defect,  whether  arising  from  indolence  or 
from  timidity,  is  far  from  being  incurnble.  It  may, 
at  least  in  part,  be  remedied  by  frequently  reflecting 
on  the  endless  encouragements  to  exertion  held  out 
by  our  own  experience  and  by  example. 

*'  Cost  d«s  ditiicult^s  que  naiivcnl  \ct  mimcleH." 

*  It  is  not  every  calamity  that  is  a  curse,  and  early 
adversity  especially  is  often  a  blessing.  Perhapo 
Madame  de  M.iintenon  would  never  have  mounted  a 
throne  had  not  her  cradle  been  rocked  in  a  prison. — 
Surmounted  obstacles  not  only  teach,  but  hearten  u» 
in  our  future  struggles ;  for  virtue  must  be  learnt, 
though  unfortunately  some  of  the  vices  come,  as  ii 
were  by  inspiration.  The  austerities  of  our  northern 
climate  are  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  our  abundant 
comforts ;  as  our  wintry  nights  and  our  stormy  seas 
have  given  us  a  race  of  seamen,  perhaps  unoqunlled, 
nnd  certainly  not  sOrpnssed.  by  any  in  the  world. 

•  ••  Mother,"  said  a  Spartan  lad  going  to  battle, 
"  my  awerd  is  too  ahort."  "  Add  a  atep  to  it,"  she 
replied  :  but  it  must  be  owned  that  this  was  advice 
to  be  given  only  to  a  Spartan  boy.    They  should  not 


be  thrown  into  the  water  who  cannot  swim  :  I  know 
your  buoyancy,  and  I  have  no  fears  of  your  being 
drowned.' 

Another  letter  to  the  same  young  man  has  these 
sensible  passages : 

'  If  your  low  spitits  arise  from  bodily  illness  (as  is 
often  the  case,)  you  must  consult  Dr.  Baillie.  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you.  Perhaps  you  should  fast  a  lit- 
tle, and  walk  and  ride.  But  if  they  are  caused  by 
disappointment,  by  impatience,  or  by  calamity,  you 
can  do  mach  for  yourself.  The  well-known  worn- 
out  topics  of  consolation  and  of  encouragement  are 
become  tiitc,  because  they  are  reasonable  ;  and  you 
will  soon  be  cured,  if  you  steadily  persevere  in  a 
course  of  moral  alteratives.  You  have  ^o  right  to 
be  dispirited,  possessing  as  you  do  all  that  one  of 
the  greatest  as  well  as  oldest  sages  has  declared  to 
be  the  only  requisites  for  happiness — a  sound  mind, 
a  sound  body,  and  a  cooipetence. 

*  An  anxious,  restless  temper,  that  runs  to  meet 
care  on  its  way,  that  regrets  lost  opportunities  too 
much,  and  that  is  over-painstaking  in  contrivances 
for  happiness,  is  foolish,  and  should  nut  be  indulged 

"  On  doit  6tre  heureux  sans  trop  penser  k  I'fiire." 

**  If  you  cannot  bo  happy  in  one  way,  be  happy 
in  another ;  and  this  facility  of  disposition  wants  but 
little  aid  from  philosophy,  for  health  and  good  hu- 
mor are  almost  the  whole  affair.  Many  run  about 
after  felicity,  like  an  absent  man  hunting  for  his  hat, 
while  it  is  on  his  head  or  in  his  hand.  Though 
sometimes  small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict 
great  pain,  yet  the  ehiff  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not 
suffering  trifies  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  eultivat. 
ing  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very 
few  great  ones,  alas  I  are  let  on  long  teases.  I  can- 
n.it  help  seeing  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  oc- 
cupation, nnd  that  you  think  yourself  unlucky  in  hav- 
ing been  destined  to  take  it  up,  before  you  were  old 
enough  to  choose  for  yourself.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
that  you  would  have  chosen  well.  I  somewhere 
met  with  an  observation,  which  being  true,  ia  im. 
portant — that  in  a  masquerade,  where  people  assume 
what  characters  they  like,  **  how  ill  they  often  play 
them  .'"  Many  parts  are  probably  preferred  for  the 
sake  of  the  dress ;  and  do  not  many  young  men  enter 
into  the  navy  or  army,  that  they  may  wear  a  sword 
and  a  handsome  uniform,  and  be  acceptable  partners 
at  a  ball  7  Vanity  is  hard-hearted,  and  insists  upon 
wealth,  rank,  and  admiration.  Even  so  great  a  man 
as  Prince  Eugene  owned  (after  gaining  a  useless 
victory)  ihat  *-on  trava^e  trop  pour  la  Gazette." — 
Such  objects  or  pursuits  are  losing  their  value  every 
day,  and  you  must  have  observed  that  rank  gives 
now  but  little  precedence,  except  in  a  procession, 

'  But  I  am  really  ashamed  even  to  hint  at  such 
endless,  and  obvious  commonplaces,  and  I  shall  only 
repeat  the  remark,  which  seems  to  have  struck  you 
— that  in  all  the  professions,  high  stations  seem  to 
come  down  to  us,  rather  than  ihat  we  have  got  up  to 
them.  But  you,  forsooth,  are  too  sensible  to  be  am- 
bitious ;  and  you  are,  perhaps,  only  disheartened-by 
some  unforeseen  obstacles  to  reasonable  dobires.  Be 
it  so  !  but  this  will  not  justify,  nor  even  excuse,  de- 
jection. Untoward  accident*  will  sometimes  happen  ; 
but,  after  many,  many  years  of  thoughtful  experience, 
I  can  truly  say,  that  nearly  all  those  who  began  life 
with  me  have  succeeded  or  failed,  as  they  deserved. 

•'  Faber  quisque  fortunsc  propriae."  Ill  fortune 
at  your  age  is  often  good  for  us,  both  in  teaching  and 
in  bracing  the  mind  ;  and  even  in  our  later  days  it 
may  be  often  turned  to  advantage,  or  overcome. — 
Besides — trifling  precautions  will  often  prevent  great 
mischiefs ;  as  a  slight  turn  of  the  wrist  parries  a 
mortal  thrust' 
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"Our  worst  apprehensions,  (says|the  National  In. 
telligencer  of  yesterday)  for  the  safety  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  far  West,  composed  of  the  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  &c.  already  begin  to  be  rcdiizcd.  Briga- 
dier General  Leavenworth,  who  commanded  it  in 
chief,  ia  no  more — he  died  of  bilious  fever,  at  a  place 
called  Cross  Timbers,  on  the  22dof  last  monrh ;  and 
fn»  or  two  other  officers  are  reported  to  be  ill.  The 
command,  by  the  death  of  Gen.  L.  devolved  on  Gen. 
Dodge,  the  Colonel  of  the  Dragoons.  The  first  act 
of  his  command,  we  hope  to  learn,  will  have  been 
to  cause  the  expedition  to  retrace  its  steps.  We 
shall  await  with  anxiety  further  intelligence  of  its 
inovements." 

The  Little  Rock  Advocate,  of  8th  August,  in  con 
firming   the   report  of  the  death   of  Gen.  Leaven- 


worth, adds  that  Lieat.  McClore,  of  the  dragoon 
corps,  had  also  died  of  the  same  disease. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  dated  Camp  Washita,  which 
describes  the  condition  of  the  Dragoons  as  deplora- 
ble ;  the  horses  worn  out,  and  disease  among  the 
men.  Lieut.  McClure,  as  well  as  Gen.  Leav. 
en  worth,  had  died.     There  wete  140  on  the  aick  list 

{Col.  Dodge  has  pushed  on,   on  the  7th  July,   with 
350  men,  and  no  intelligence  had  been  received  from 

;him  up  to  the  date  of  the  letter  we  refer  to. 

^     A  single  officer,  and  five  men  carrying  the  eoflin, 

jconstituled  the  whole  funeral  escort  of  Gen.  Leaven. 
worth.  , 

The  barque  Mexican,  which  arrived  at  this  port  on 
Saturday  from  Vera  Cruz,  brought  between  $90,000 
and  ilOOOOO  in  specie. 

The  Hon.  John  Branch  has  been  elected  to  th« 
Senate  of  Nerih  Carolina  from  the  county  of  Halifax. 
It  is  not  improbable,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Branch  may 
find  himself  a  Senator  in  another  body  before  he  ia 
six  months  older  ; — at  least  we  will  venture  to  predict 
such  an  event  will  not  be  prevented  by  the  re.elec. 
tion  of  Mr.  Brown,  whnse  term  in  the  United  Statea 
Senate  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  next. 

[From  the  Boston  Atlas.] 
Robert  G.  Davis,  a  youth  born  at  the  Sapdwich 
Islands,  and  about  15  years  of  age — received  the,^«f 
medal  and  delivered  the  Valedictory  address — at  the 
recent  examination  of  our  Puclic  Schools. 

Presentation  of  Plate. — The  passengers  by  the 
Columbus,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  have  pre. 
sented  a  superb  piece  of  plate  to  Capt.  Cobb,  in  ac 
kncwiedgmentof  his  gentlemanly  conduct,  his  skill 
as  a  navigator,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
catered  for  them  during  the  voyage. 

Steamboat  Disaster  and  loss  of  Lives. — The  Cin. 
cinnati  papers  contain  the  following  particulars  of 
the  accident  to  the  steamboat  Nimrod,  which,  on 
Saturday  night,  the  16th,  at  9  o'clock,  while  bovmd 
down  the  river,  ran  aground  on  Quick  Run  Bar, 
ninety  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  connecting  pipe 
between  the  boilers  and  cylinder  immediately  burst. 
Twelve  persons,  principally  passengers,  were  scald- 
ed, eight  of  which  have  since  died.  The  Helen  Mar 
opptiriunely  arrived  shortly  after  the  accident,  and 
took  the  pas&engera  oa  board.  She  arrived  at  oar 
laiidiog  lata  qn  Sunday  night,  and  her  deck  present- 
ed a  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  dead  and  dying 

three  or  four  deaths  having  occurred  since  her  arri. 
val.  The  names  of  those  who  have  died,  are  Au. 
leustus  Fromid,  or  Frowm,  wife  and  child,  dead  ; 
ihey  were  citizens  of  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 
John  Botest,  or  Baptista,  from  Wheeling,  dead.  Our 
fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Aaron  Valentine,  city  CounciU 
man  of  the  4th  Ward,  was  badly  scalded,  his  wife 
slightly,  and  his  child  to  death.  Jane  Ranaham  and 
child,  dead,  frem  Cumberland,  Allegheny  county. 
George  Street,  from  Frankfort,  Pa.,  and  Washington 
Bishop,  from  Maryland,  scalded,  but  not  badly.      - 

The  Helen  Mar  brought  the  passengers  of  the 
Nimrod  to  our  city.  While  we  are  writing  this,  the 
bodies  of  (he  dead  are  about  being  placed  in  their 
coffins.  By  some  of  the  papers  it  is  stated  that  the 
Nimrod  ran  on  some  stones  which  were  thrown  from 
a  flat  boat  about  a  year  since  in  the  river. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  Aug.  26.— Afr.  DuronVs  EU. 
venth  Ascension. — Yesterday  afternoon,  agreeably 
to  previous  notice,  Mr.  Darant  made  his  eleventh 
grand  ascension  (it  being  hia  second  from  Boston,) 
from  liis  amphitheatre  on  the  city  land  westofCharlea 
street.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  with  a  pretty  strong  breeze  from  the  north- 
east. 

Six  &elock.  We  have  this  moment  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  of  Mi.  Durant's  aafe  arrival  with  the  bal. 
loon  at  the  Tremont  House,  where  be  was  welcomed 
by  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  a  large  collec. 
tion  of  people.  We  learn  that  at  5  h.  6  ni.  he  land, 
ed  safely  in  a  field  west  of  Mount  Auburn,  and  about 
six  miles  from  the  Amphitheatre.  He  was, there, 
fore,  36  minutes  in  the  air,  and  one  hour  and  a  half 
from  his  starling  to  his  arrival  at  the  Tremont  House. 
He  brought  the  rabbit  with  him,  and  it  was  exhibited 
in  front  of  the  Tremont.  The  parachuto  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  umlirella. 

It  happened  that  every  thing  wa»  ia  readineaa  for 
the  ascension  at  an  earlier  hour  than  was  anticipated 
and  consequently  the  balloon  started  at  half  past  4 
inatead  of  5  o'clock,  aa  had  been  announced  In 
consequence  of  this,  we  regret  to  'say  that  maaj 
people  were  too  late  to  see  the  balloon  at  atarting.— > 
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To  enable  such  people  to  witnesfl  the  operation, 
an4to  afford  every  body  aaother  opportunity  to  see 
the  maifnificent  apectacle,  it  ie  hoped  that  Mr.  Du. 
rant  will  uadertake  athirdaaccnsion  from  Boatun. — 
Af  the  balloon  ia  uninjured,  an  early  day  would  pro- 
bably be  convenient  for  the  intrepid  aeronaut,  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  our  citizens  geberally. 

Specie. — The  amount  of  Specie  arrived  at  this  port, 

from  28th  March  to  30th  June  was,  $4,365,467 

From  30th  June  to  Slst  Aug.  530,935 


•-■-V 


*      *4.896,402 
The  vessels  jnst  arrived  from  Havre,  bring  a  good 
deal  of  specie  in  five  franc  pieces. — [Journal  of  Com. 
merce.] 

.V.        [From  the  Albany  Evening  J»umal.] 

DcATH  OF  Senator  HASsaoucK. — We  find  the  fol. 
lowing  melancholy  intelligence  in  this  morning's  Ar. 
f  us  : — 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  atmoHnee  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Louis  Hasbrouck,  a  Senator  in  the 
Legislature  of  this  Sute,  from  the  fourth  District. — 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  his  residence  in  Ogdensburgh, 
on  the  20th  inst.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  Hasbrouck  was  a  most  valuable  citizen.  He 
removed  from  Ulster  County,  at  an  early  day,  to 
Ogdenaburgh,  where  for  more  than  20  years,  he  has 
been  au  able  and  respected  member  of  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1814. 

Chaeluton,  Acq.  15th. — iVeie  Cotton — Three 
bales  of  the  new  ciop  were  received  this  morning 
from  Augusta,  by  the  railroad,  the  same  noticed  in 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  as  having  been  raised  on  the 
plantation  of  Co!.  Paul  Fitzsimon's  and  sold  in  that 
place,  on  the  12tb  inst.  The  quality  is  very  good. — 
Two  of  the  bales  are  about  to  be  shipped  to  New 
York.— [Patriot.] 

Mew  Orleans,  Auqust  9 — A  new  Exchange. — 
We  understand  that  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Monday  evening 
at  their  Chamber  in  Canal  street,  it  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to.  that  a  ceiamittee  be  appointed  to  re- 
port to  the  next  monthly  meeting,  the  most  eligible 
site  upon  which  to  erect  an  Exchange  in  our  city, 
•ttitable  to  the  great  commercial  interest  of  New 
Orlewis.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
M  said  Committee,  viz. :  M.  Morgan,  Thomas  Bar. 
fet,  J.  F.  McKetma,  John  Gamier.  H.  C.  Cammack. 

This  movement  will  meet  the   approbation   and 

concurrence  of  our  whole  community,   unqueetiona- 

My,  and  we  hope  lead  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice, 

'  luch  as  proposed.  -  v^  "   '  .=;  . 

Bermudm. — Accounts  from  this  Island  to  the  12th 
last,  have  been  received.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  the 
day  on  which  the  liberation  of  the  slavea  took  place, 
-■  tiiviae  service  was  held  ia  the  churches,  and  every 
'  thing  was  not  only  tranquil  but  solemn.  Apprehen- 
Mona  however  are  entertained  that  the  new  frecdmen 
will  suffer  for  want  of  employment.  The  families 
kad  generally  reduced  the  number  of  servants  below 
Ike  number  of  those  they  had  held  as  slaves  — [Gaz.] 

Set  Serpent. — In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Rosier, 
Btw  Castine,  Me.,  a  Sea  Serpent  was  seen  for  seve- 
lil  days  during  the  first  fortnight  in  July,  by  a  large 

'  nomber  of  credible  persons.  When  seen  in  the  morn 
iof,  be  usually  carried  his  head  about  twelve  feet 
•beve  water ;  but  in  the  afternoon  his  head  was  not 
•o  much  elevated.  His  rate  when  passing  through 
Ike  water  was  sometimes  incredibly  rapid,  leaving  a 
long  **  wake"  behind.  In  one  instance,  he  was  seen 
at  a  distance  by  tbe  crew  of  a  fishing  schoonjer  off 
Cape  Rosier,  three  of  whom  got  into  a  boat  and  row. 
•d  towards  him.  When  they  had  proceeded  some 
distance  from  the  vessel  he  came  directly  towards 
them,  boldly,  and  after  approaching  within  a  rod, 

'  with  his  head  elevstcd,  he  went  below  the  surface 
and  passed  under  the  boat,  being  in  plain  sight  as  he 
passed.  Two  of  the  men  had  muskets  loaded,  which 
they  pointed  at  him  aa  he  approached  ;  but  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  formidable  they  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  fire  unless  he  attacked  them.  He  appeared  to 
them,  and  to  others  who  saw  him  at  different  times, 
to  be  about  sixty  feet  long  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  in. 
ferred  that  there  are  several  of  these  animals  on  our 
coast,  as  the  serpent  seen  in  this  neighborhood  has 
been  often  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  that  seenaear  Cape  Rosier. 

Another  man  who  was  taking  fish  out  of  the  mesh 
•a  of  a  net  at  the  Cape,  observed  some  disturbance 
in  the  water,  and  soon  after  ascertained  that  the  Sea 
Serpant  was  helping  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
■at.    Not  liking  his  company,  the  man  hastily  with- 

'  4raw.— {Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 


Afpointment  by  the  President. — William  LittI    11 
field,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the  DisiricM 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  place  of  Christo- 
pher Ellery,  resigned. 

Officers  attached  to  the  United  States  sloop  o  I 
war  Erie,  sailed  for  the  Coast  of  Brazil. 

John  Perceval,  Esq,  Commander;  Jas.  Williams, 
1st  Lieut. ;  John  Pope,  2d  do ;  Henry  Eagle,  3d  do  ; 
John  £.  Bishophain,  4th  do ;  Chas.  Chase,  Surgeon ; 
Grenville  C.  Cooper,  Purser  ;  Alfred  Taylor,  Acting 
Master ;  Jacob  Zelin,  Jr.  Lieut.  Murines  ;  Ninian 
Pinkncy,  Assistant  Surgeon  ;  John  A.  Russ,  passed 
Midshipman  ;  John  R.  Tucker,  do ;  Hendrick  N.  T 
Dade,  Thos.  F.  Davies,  Carter  W.  Poindexter,  Fred 

A.  Bacon.  John  L.  Horden,  Henry  A.  Warden.  Na- 
than Harris,    Geo.  Wells,    Midshipmen;  Nathaniel 

B.  Reed,  Sailmaker  ;  Edward  Crocker,  boatswain  ; 
David  Marple,  carpenter  ;  Wro.  Phillips,  actm?  gun- 
ner;  Daniel  J.  Browne,  school  master;  David  Sel- 
lain,  assis't.  clerk ;  Archibald  A.  Peterson,  pursers 
steward. 

The  following  letter  explains  the  changes,  and  the 
motives  for  making  them,  in  the  coinage  of  the  new 
issues  of  gold. 

Mint  ok  tiik  United  States,      ^ 
Philadelpkia,9lkJuly,  1834.  \ 

Sir  :  The  certified  copy  of  the  Act  relative  to 
the  Gold  Coins  of  the  United  States,  forwarded  with 
your  letter  of  the  7th,  has  been  received. 

In  regard  to  your  suggestion  of  afliixing  to  the  gold 
coinage,  after  the  31st  inst.  the  date  of  the  month,  to 
designate  the  new  coins  from  others  of  the  current 
year,  I  have  respectfully  to  observe,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  such  designation,  the  engraver  has  been  di- 
rected to  execute  new  dies,  in  which  two  improve 
ments,  contemplated  for  some  years  past,  shall  be  in 
troduced  ;  one  is,  the  omission  of  the  words  "E  plu- 
ribus  unum"  on  the  reverse  ;  the  other  is,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  Jead  of  Liberty  without  the  dress, 
cap — the  hair  being  only  restrained  by  the  cincture 
bearing  the  inscription  '  Liberty."        *  * 

The  cap  has  by  many  been  regarded  as  intended 
for  the  classic  cap  of  liberty,  and  under  this  idea  has 
received  tavor,  as  proper  to  be  retained,  even  with 
some  who  have  not  been  inBen8il)lc  that  it  impaired 
the  beauty  of  the  coin.  I  have,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  cap  on  our  coins  was  not  designed  as  the 
Liberty  Cap.  It  was  not  introduced  on  the  silver 
coins  until  about  the  year  1806,  and  was  then  copied 
from  what  was  considered  a  handsome  specimen  ot 
the  female  head-dress  of  that  day.  On  the  gold 
coins  a  cap  had  been  iaisodueedirem  the  first,  which 
has  certainly  some  resemblance  to  the  usual  form  of 
the  Cap  of  Liberty.  1  am  however  satisfied,  from 
several  considerations,  and  indeed  h^ve  the  direct 
assurance  of  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  the  chief  coiner,  who  h 
been  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  from  the  first, 
that  it  was  not  so  intended.  -When  a  cap  was  intro- 
duced, as  before  stated,  on  the  silver  coiii,  that  on 
the  gold  was  conformed  thereto. 

It  is  wholly  at  variance  with  clasaic  authority  to 
place  the  Pileus,  or  Liberty  Cap,  on  the  head  ot  tbe 
figure  representing  Liberty.  When  it  is  introduced 
in  statuary,  or  on  a  medal,  or  on  a  coin,  it  is 
found  borne  by  Liberty  herself  on  a  wand,  or  in 
her  hand,  or  appears  at  her  feet,  and  indicates  her 
as  the  beneficial  being  through  whose  influence 
the  blessings  of  freedom  are  conferred  on  others 
and  such  a  cap,  placed  on  a  freed-man,  we  know 
from  the  Roman  annals,  was  the  inaiguium  of  hie 
freedom. 

This  view  of  classic  propriety  was,  no  doubt,  very 
familiar  to  those  under  whose  authority  the  first  coin- 
age of  the  United  States  commenced.  The  early 
copper  coins  bear  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  but  never  on 
the  head  of  the  figure.  The  coinage  of  Frpnce  of 
that  period,  presents  also  various  pertinent  examples 
in  point. 

It  may  be  sattafactory  further  to  remark,  that  soon 
after  my  appointment  to  the  charge  of  the  Mini,  1 
addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mint  was  a  member  of  the  Government, 
then  resident  in  this  city,  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
authority  on  which  the  devices  on  our  coins  had  been 
originally  adopted,  and  particularly  presented  the 
question  as  regards  the  cap  on  the  head  of  Liberty. 
His  recollection,  he  informed  me,  did  not  reach  the 
subject,  and  no  noes  had  been  preserved  in  rtgard  to 
It ;  but  he  was  direct  and  explicit  aa  to  the  unfitness 
of  placing  the  Pileus  or  Cap  of  Liberty  on  the  head 
of  the  figure — adding,  "  for  we  are  not  emancipated 
slaves."  «  »  •  •  - 

I  have  the  hoaor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  &.c. 

Samucl  Moork. 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbuby, 

Secretary  of  the  Trtatury. 


We  regret  to  anuoimce  Uie  reaignation  of  the  Hou. 
RuFi;8  CiiOATE,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Sa- 
lem District.  But  we  arc  happy  to  state  that  he  is  to 
become  a  resideiitof  our  own  city,  and  devote  himself 
to  his  professional  pureuiu. — [Boston  Atlaa.] 

Yale  College. — The  annual  Commencement  of 
this  Institution  was  celebrated  at  New  Haven  on 
Wednesday  last.  Number  of  graduates  64.  Tbe 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  Jeshua 
A.  Spencer,  Esq.  Rev.  Erastus  Cole,  and  Edmund  J. 
Ives.  That  qf  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  and  Jas. 
Maiheson,  ih'e  English  delegates,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  present.  That  of  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Foot,  Governor  oi  the  State,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Scott 
Williams,  chief  justice  elect.  On  the  day  previooa, 
at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  annual  oration  before  the 
Phi  BeU  Kappa  Society  was  delivered  by  James  A. 
Hillhouse,  Esq.  His  tubject  was  "  the  character 
and  services  oi  Lafayette."  At  2  P.  M.  an  oration 
was  delivered  before  the  Linonian  Society,  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Andrews  of  Kent,  Conn.  At  half  past  3,  the 
usual  Prize  speaking  by  undergraduates.  In  the  eve- 
ning, the  Society  of  Alumni  held  iheir  annual  meet. 
ing.  An  address  waa  mace  by  Lucius  Duncan,  Esq. 
of  New  Orleans.  The  Society  has  now  a  fund  of  be- 
tween 3  and  4  thousand  dollars,  the  increase  of  which 
they  have  resolved  to  apply  for  the  support  of  a 
lecturer  on  Natural  History.  The  lecturesliip  is 
filled  by  Charlea  U.  Shepard  Esq. — [Journal  of  Com- 
niercc.] 

A  QuARA.NTiNi::,  Bs  wc  Icsm  by  the  Charleston  Pa- 
triot ot  the  15th  inatani.  was  established  on  that  day 
for  all  vessels,  including  s'.eam  packets,  arriving 
fioin  New-York.  This,  we  are  to  presume,  is  an 
Anti-Cholera  precaution. 

Tornado  in  Matt. — Tbe  Northampton,  Mat^s.  Ga. 
zetie  contains  some  particulars  of  the  tornado  in  that 
vicinity,  on  the  14th  inst.  The  length  of  its  path,  so 
far  as  yet  heard  fr*m,  was  about  30  miles,  passing 
through  Peru  (Berkshire  Countyj  Worthington. 
Cummington,  Goshen,  Williarooburg  and  Whaiely, 
(all  in  Hampshire  County)  to  Connecticut  river.  Its 
course  was  about  due  East. 

In  Cummington  the  width  of  the  gale  was  from 
half  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile.     The  barns  of  Oren 

Tower, Tower,   Mr.  Everett,  Jesse   Reed, 

Widow  Scott,  Stephen  Sbaw  and  Asa  Bates  were 
blown  down.  Widow  Scott's  house  was  much  injur, 
ed. 

All  the  timber  on  James  King's  farm  was  prostra- 
ted, two  large  sheds  were  destroyed  and  his  house 
and  barn  injured.  Joshua  Hayden  had  30  or  40  acres 
of  heavy  timber,  but  not  a  tree  (except  some  small 
ones)  is  left  standing  on  his  farm,  hardly  an  apple 
tree  remains  upright  in  his  orchard,  and  all  his  rail 
or  wood  fence  is  gone. 

Hia  house,  barn,  and  cider-mill  were  damaged. — 
N.  Warner,  S.  Shaw,  Robt.  Webster  and  others  lost 
much  valuable  timber.  The  buildings  and  orchard  of 
Nahum  Bates  were  injured.  Indeed,  almost  every 
thing  within  the  range  ot  the  tempest  in  Cummington 
waa  more  or  less  injured.  A  cow  belonging  to  Asa 
Bates  was  killed,  snd  several  persons  lost  sheep. — 
Some  of  the  forest  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  others  twisted  off.  The  direction  of  the  storm 
was  from  west  to  east,  but  many  of  the  trees  fell  to 
the  north,  and  some  to  the  west. 

In  Goshen,  Maj.  Ambrose  Stone  had  15  or  20  acres 
of  valuable  timber  destroyvd  ;  Mr.  Narramore'a  barn 
was  unroofed.,  and  his  house  damaged.     Capt.  Nar- 
ramorc's    timl>er    and    orchard  were    blown  down ;  { 
Hinckley  Williams  had  one   barn  uncovered  and  tha  j 
roof  carried   away;  Wm.  Packard's   bam  and    Mr. 
Ti'ton's   barn  were    destroyed;  the  congregationalJ 
meeting  hou«e  was  partly  unroofed ;  the  BaptiM  meet 
ing  house  had  several  holes  made   in  it  by  sticks  ofl 
timber  forced  against  it   by  the  wind,   and  it  is  saidf 
the  whole  building  was  removed  several  inrhea. 

f  The  old  gentleman,  who,  with  bis  grandson,  was| 
blown  down  a   precipice  in  Cummington,  was  Ms. 
uteorge  Stearns,  ofGoaben.     In  the  latter  township,  I 
a  man  upon  the  road,  was  lifted  from  his  wagon  an<i| 
carried   senseless  to  the    side  of  a  wall.     Upon  re. 
covery  he  found   his  horse  and  wagon  in  a  neigk 
boring  corn  field.] 

We  are  informed  that  one  bouse  was  demolished  i« 
Peru,  and  another  house  and  two  barns  much  damJ 
aged.  There  was  great  destruction  among  the  timJ 
ber.  It  is  reported  that  a  hoMse  in  the  southern  par 
of  Windsor  was  carried  away.  Much  damage  wat 
done  in  Whately  and  the  north  part  of  Willisms^ 
burgh,  but  we  hsve  not  learned  particulars.  W| 
«re  told  that  a  man  whose  farm  lies  in  Worthingic 
and  Cummington  had  a  quantity  of  grain  to  the  sbock 
in  his  field ;  and  on  examining  the  field  thi  next  momj 
ing,  not  a  sheaf  of  grain  coiild  bs  fonitd. 
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Miuionary  Meeting. — Seven  misiionaries,  be:ng' 
about  to  embark  (roiii  this  city  fur  S(]iyrnu  during  the 
present  week,  received  their  iiisiructiona  on  Saobath 
evcniii;,  in  the  tiasexstrect  Cliurcli.  The  house  was 
tull,  and  the  services  were  very  intcrejtini;  and  iiii- 
presaive.  The  instructions  were  read  by  the  Kvv. 
Mr.  VVisner.  ona  o(  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can BoartI  of  Eoreicii  Missions.  Addresfcs  were 
made  by  th«  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  late  Missionary 
to  Ceylon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Beechcr ;  introductory 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks.  Mr.  VVinslow's  ad- 
dress was  specially  to  the  Missionaries,  and 
was  highly  practical  and  to  the  point.  He  bade 
them  discard  all  romantic  ideas,  and  to  expect  die- 
eouragement  and  diiappuintmeni ;  cautioned  them 
against  indolence  and  self-confideticc  ;  and  inculeat- 
td  the  virtues  of  humility,  unity  ot  !>pirit,  chccrlul- 
uess,  faith,  patience,  and  perseverance.  All  his 
remarks  were  delivered  in  an  atlectionate  manner, 
and  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  abundantly  quuli- 
iied  him  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  missionary 
life.  Dr.  Beecher  remarked,  that  infidels  reasoned 
coirecily  upon  human  prmciples,  that  wa  should 
nut  convert  th*-  world  by  send.ng  out  a  few  Missiona- 
ries, but  they  left  out  of  view  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  promised  by  our  Redeemer.  The  power  of 
Gwd  was  with  the  feeble  arm  of  the  solitary  Mis- 
siouary.  He  dwelt  iMch  upon  the  success  which 
Lad  cruwned  the  cause,  the  revivals  of  religion  at 
Misa^nary  stations  and  at  home,  aitice  the  first  five 
Miasiunariea  were  sent  from  this  coumry.  We  had 
taken  care  of  home,  too,  and  had  received  back 
with  interest  the  blcssmgs  we  had  poured  upon  fur 
•ign  shores. 

The  Missionaries  are  Rev.  John  B.  Adger  and 
wife,  of  South  Carolina;  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Houston 
and  wife,  of  Virginia ;  Rev.  Lorenzo  W.  Pease 
aiid  wifw,  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  Rev. 
Jaincs  L.  Merrick,  a  native  of  Massachasetrs.  Mr. 
Maffick  is  designated  to  the  Mahumedana  of  Per- 
sia;  Mr.  Adger  to  the  Armenians,  to  reside  at  Smyr- 
na or  Constantinople  ;  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Pease 
to  the  Greeks  ;  the  former  to  be  stationed  on  the  is. 
land  of  Scio,  the  latter  on  the  island  ot  Cyprus. — 
They  sail  to-morrow  in  the  brig  Padang,  for  Smyrna. 
— [Boston  Commercial.] 

[From  Iht  PUlthurgh  Gazette.] 
REMAaKABLE. — Mr.  Montgomery  the  jailor  of  the 
cjunly  ttaSdad  us  the  following  communication,  which 
haaays  was  written  by  one  oi  the  prisioners.  The 
falling  of  the  sion-  he  ss^ures  us,  wa«  witnesvedby 
many,  perhaps  all  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  arc 
in  confinement  for  debt,  others  charged  with  crimes. 
— He,  himself,  was  in  ihe  county  on  that  evening, 
but  he  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
ihairstory. — He  says  that  he  picked  up  muscles  on 
the  next  morning. 

Remarkable  Cireunutance. — On  Saturday  evening, 
the  9th  instant,  about  five  o'clock,  the  aouthwestern 
heoiispitere  became  suddenly  overspread  by  heavy 
dark  clouds,  which  indicated  Ihe,  fast  approach  of  a 
storna,  which  was  carried  swiftly  along  by  the  angry 
wind,  which  smote  the  earth  a?  though  (he  very  cle- 
menia  were  itt  war  wiih  each  other — soon  the  water 
began  to  guf^h  from  its  cistern.  During  the  extn-mc 
part  of  the  rain,  some  of  the  prisoners  in  jail  observed 
soraeiking  fsllinir,  resembling  the  small  stone  that 
may  be  aeen  on  the  beacb  of  a  river — What  first  at- 
tracfcd  attention  was  the  rattling  upon  the  bricks  in 
the  yard.  When  the  storm  had  subsided,  the  prison. 
era  were  not  a  little  astonished  as  well  as  delighted, 
at  iiiiding  that,  not  only  the  inactive  stones  were  to{ 
I  b»  found,  but  that  numbers  of  living  muscles  had 
been  removed/from  tlieir  native  element,  and  were 
ready  for  gathering  within  the  jail  walls — the  num. 
bar  found  is  not  accurately  known,  as  some  went  im- 
i  laediately  to  work  on  the  fresh  dainty,  opening,  balu 
ing  and  sw.illowing — until  tiiey  were  consumed: 
one  person,  however,  pieked  up  len  before  the  j 
wihi^rs  were  informed  that  the  yard  abounded  with  I 
{frefh  mussels — some  of  them,  Irom  appeunmce, 
must  have  veigbed  two  ounces;  there  were  also 
I  aaveral  round  stones  found,  one  of  which  would' 
weigh  four  or  five  ounces,  Riid  which  may  yet  be 
s«en — on  the  same  evening,  there  were  some  frogs 
taken  captive,  whilst  bopping  about,  apparrenily  ra. 
I  iher  dissatisfied  in  finding  themselves  confined  with-j 
iQ  the  J4il  walla — the  ancients  cannot  reccollect  of 
Isach  visiters  making  their  appearance  within  the 
I  walla  before. 

r.  Montgomery    (keeper    of  the  prison)  found 

liome  of  the   muscles  outside  of  the  wall.     It  is  re- 

i  guested    that  some  of  the  learned  would  cast    some 

ight  upon  this  mystery,    and  solve  to  us  how  those 

iinigrants  left  their  watery  home,  sailed  into  the  air, 

\\ai  landed  inside  ihe  jail   walls. 

Aa  Inquirer  after  Knowledge. 


We  cannot  refrain  from  asking  public  attention  to 
the  account  which  follows,  of  ihc  means  of  educa- 
tion in  a  little  Gcrin.in  principality,  which,  though 
called  the  Grcnd  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  not  half  as 
large  as  this  State  of  New  V<>rk. 

It  is  taken  from  the  London  Courier,  through 
which  paper  an  intelligent  writer  is  addressing  a 
series  of  letters  to  Lord  Althorp,  recommending  the 
German  system  of  schools  and  instruction  as  models 
for  England.  Here  our  Common  Schools  much  need 
improvement,  and  possibly  useful  hints  may  be  den 
ved  from  statements  such  as  that  we  now  present. 

Education  in  Baden. — I  am  now  about  to  give  the 
details  of  a  well  organixed  sysibni  of  public  instruc 
lion  ill  a  state  which  may  bu  looked  upon  as  purely 
agricultural — a  state  where  education  is  compulsoiy 
by  law,  but  where  the  law,  without  being  severely 
enforced  by  the  governmuni,  is  very  generally  res- 
pected by  Ihe  people — I  mean  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  By  your  pei mission,  I  will  begin  with  a  few 
statistical  facts,  which  may  atibrd  data  for  calcula 
tions  in  regard  to  England,  relative  to  the  object  I 
have  in  view. 

The  Grand   Duchy  of  Baden  contains  about    5929, 
3.5  square    miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,220,00U  iuhabiiunts,  comprised  in  llU  cities! 
and  towns,  36  market  towns,  with  1,686  villages. — ' 
The  price  of  beef  and   mutton,  in  almost  all  parts  o{\ 
the  Grand   Duchy,  varies  in  the  course  of  the  year' 
from  9  to   11  kreutzers,  or  from  3d  to  3d  2.3  ;  and 
the  pound  of   the  best   whcaien  flower  is  on  an  ave- 
rage 3d  2-3  in  the  three  winter  months.     This  calcu- 
lation of  prices  has  been  made  from  places  at   the 
extremes  of  the  Grand  Duchy.     The  reigning  family 
is  Protestant,  the  people  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
(he  followers  of  bo'.h  religions,  with  no  apparent  dif- 
ference of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education,  show 
an  equal  degree  of  willingness  in  sending  their  ehiU 
uren  to  the  schools. 

The  Catholic  inhabitants,  814,000  in  number,  are 
instructedby  1,7U0  schoolmasters  (of  whom  300 are 
assistants')  in  1,294  elementary  schools. 

The  Protestant  part  of  tlie  population,  amounting 
to  about  389.000  persons,  are  tauifht  by  790  masters 
(of  whom  200  are  assistants)  in  583  schools. 

The  rest  of  :he  population  consists  principally  of 
Jews,  who  fluctuate  in  point  of  number ;  but  gener. 
ally  maintain  28  schooU  in  the  Grand  Duchy.     The' 
lotnl  number  of  schooTs  is  l.dbS. 

In  regard  to  the  total  number  of  children  who  fre- 
quent these  elementary  schools,    two  distinct  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  at  my  request,  by  persons  on{ 
whom  1  can  place  the  fullest  reliance  ;  and  the  dif- 1 
ference  of  the  results  is  anything  but  tiifling;  the  I 
one  giving  the  total  number  as  170,000,  the  other' 
198,000;  leaving    a    discrepancy  to  the  amount  of 
28,000.    This  difference  I  believe  to  have  originated,  | 
1st.  Ill  Ihe  fact  of  that  calculation,  which  makes  the 
number  appear  so  much  greater,  having  been  made 
at  a   later  period   after  a  slight    increase  of  popula. 
lation.     2Jly.  In  the   fact  of  their  bein^  comprised 
therein  the    children  of  Jewish  parents — and  3dly. 
Ill  no  allowance  having  been  r.iade  for  the  children 
who  absent  themselves  from  sciiool.     I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  rate  of  the  children  who 
really  attend  the  elementary  schools  relative  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  as  1  to  7.     The  rate  of  the 
schools  to   the  population  ia  thus  1  to  641  inhabit- 
ants,  and   to  the  total  number  of  schools  (though 
some  are  always  absent}  the  rate  is  1  school  to  103 
scholars.     There    is  one    school    also    to   3  miles 
3  27ihs,  and  more  than  1  to  each  considerable  ham- 
let 

My  Lord,  this  is  a  magnificent  establishment — 
most  magnificent,  considering  the  extent,  the  degree 
of  weolih,  nnd  the  population  of  ih«  land;  nor  are 
the  means  for  4upportin(>  this  rst.iblishmrn!  less  wor 
my  of  notice  and  of  adniiration,  although  the  people 
of  Baden  still  feel  that  something  remains  to  be  done, 
and  are  anxionsly  striving  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Vulkschulen  pro. 
ceed  from  three  separate  sources;  and  this  arrange- 
ment, originating  in  the  changes  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  in  any  uniform  and  synchro- 
nical  plan,  has  been  found  to  possess  very  consider- 
able advantages,  if  there  exist  also  some  disadvan. 
tages. 

Ut.  The  Volkschulen,  instituted,  organized,  and 
.Huperinteuded  by  the  State,  from  the  State  likewist- 
derive  thai  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
support  whieh  is  not  supplied  by  other  sources. 

2d.  Each  individual  parent  whose  child  derivrs 
benefit  Iroin  the  institution,  is  called  upon  to  contr  . 
buie  his  part  towards  its  maintenance. 
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3d.  Various  sources  appropriated  to  the  same  pur-  - 
poses  prior  to  the  esiahlishmcnt  of  any  general  eya- 
tein,  have,  of  course,  been  retained  to  diminish  .ho 
burden  ofi!ic  State  and  of  the  parents. 

From  these  three  sources  the  Volkschulen  derive-'^^ 
their  support.    Of  the  first  of  these  sources,  i.  e.  tha  *  ' 
contribution  of  the  Stale,   it  may  be  only  necessary 
to  ssy — as  the  amount  varies  from  year  to  year — that  . 
by  the  last  budget  the  sum  requited  for  the  instruc.     ^ 
lion   of  the   people.   University  expenses  included, 
was  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the     " 
whole  expenditure  of  the  State,  the  expenaea  of  col. 
lection  and  management  being  deducted.  -^  ' 

The  amount  paid  by  the  parents,  called  schulgeld,.., 
is  also  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  varies  in  diflie. 
rent  years ;    but  although    the    sum   demanded   for 
each  individual  in  some  parishes  is  not    always  the 
same  as  in  others,  it  is  always  trifling  in  amount.    It- 
IS,  however,  very  generally  believed  throughout  G«f-4 
many,  that  education,  like  other  thhigs,  is  not  valued   , 
unless  it  be  purchased,  and  consequently  the  system  >^ 
of  schoulmoncy   is  almost  universally  adrocaied  by  ' 
those  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  eflects, 
although  Nassau  offers  a  brilliant  example  of  the  eoru  '■ 
trary  system  attempted  with  succeae.  « 

In  regard  to  the  third  source  from  which  tbe  school 
funds  are  derived  in  Baden,  I  must  beg  your  Lord." 
ship's   particalar  at>eniion,    as   the  multitude  of  old  ■; 
rights,  laws,  customs,  foundations,  and  inMtitutions, 
to  meddle   with  which  was  dangerous,  and  to  rsgu.^ 
late  which  was  difficult,  rendered  the  introduction  of 
any  general  system  of  education  into  Baden  a  much  , 
more  complicated  and   arduous   enterprise,    than  it . 
could  prove  in  England  ;  and  yet  ilie  enterprize  has    - 
been    undertaken  without  hesitation,    and   executed  , 
with  complete  8ucce»>.     The  third  source  of  which 
I  speak  comprizes  the  following  branches  : — The  re. 
venues  arising  from  various  legacies  and  foundations 
(the  destination  of  which  has  been  uniformly  respect- 
ed, the  State  claiiuitig  merely  the  regnlat.on  of  the. 
schools,    not    any    interference    with    appropriated 
funds),  that  portion  of  the  revenue  (whether  paid  in 
kind    Of  in  money)  arising  from  church  and  school 
property  which  the  custom  assigns  for  the  support  of 
schoolmasters  and  school  buildings;  a  certain  par-    ^ 
lion  of  the  tithea  which  must  be  consitiered  aa  distinct'  < 
from  the  church  and  school  property  of  which  I  have  > 
spoken;  a  yearly  distribution  from  the  parishes;  and 
last,  the  customary  contribution  of  the  Herrtchajl,  or 
of  various  Lords,  possessing  a  seigneural  property  in'., 
the  schools  upon  their     lands,    with    various    rights   '-■■ 
tltereunto  attached,  which  rights  have  ever  been  held   » 
inviolate,  and  which  have  aeldoni,  if  ever,  been  a.  "t. 
bused. 

The  sum  produced  from  all  these  sources  is  con. 
siderable,  yet  still  insulBcient  to  enable  the  state  to 
establish  a  graduated  scale  ef  salary  for  the  school, 
masters,  beginning  with 200  florins,  or  16^.  Is.  4d.  a« 
the  lowest,  and  ending  Hith  500  florin.^,  or  4U.  16s. 
4d.  as  the  highest  salaries  for  inEtructors  in  primary, 
schools,  which  plan  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  report  of  the  school  commission  in  1831. 

In  regard  to  the  higher  schools,  of  which  29  exist. ,  . 
and   the  Universities,  which  are    two  in  number,  I 
shall  not  occupy  your  time,  as  the  first  are  now  on.  . 
dergoing  a  complete  revision  and  alteration,  and  ths 
latter  could  nfTord  no  example,  though  ihcy  might  a 
warning,    to  Great    Britain,    especially  in   regard  to 
the  conseqaenccs  of  a  want  of  scholastic  discipline- 
Besides  these,  however,  there  exist  in  Baden  five 
other  excellent  educational    institutions,  namely,  %* 
Polytechnic  school,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  blind- 
school,  and  two  distinct  seminaiies   ter  Catholic  and^  . 
Protestant  -schoolmasters,    each  excellent    in  iheif  . 
system   and  organization,   the  Catholic  containinf 
about  112  scholars,  the  Protestant  50. 

The  organization  of  the  edura'ional  establiabment  il   . 
extremely  simple.     With  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
rest.H  the  principal  n'oving  power,  while  to  the  clergyia     • 
committed  tbe  general  superintendence.  The  bishop, 
of  course,  is  at  the  head  of  the  clerical  branch  of  the- 
administration,  but  each  large  district  has  its  deacon,    , 
whose  especial  office  it  is  to  superintend,  direct,  and 
govern  the  various  schools  within  hi^  department. — 
Under  him  ogain,  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  schools  is  confided  to  a  committee  of  the  parish 
coimeil,  presided   by  the  clergyman  of  the   place, 
whose  duty  it  is,  by  constant  visits  and  ezaminatioaa, 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state;'' 
of  the  school,  and  the  conduct  of  the  schoolma8ter^>;^ 
therein,  to  counsel,    advise,  and  reprove  him  where 
necessary,  and  in  cases  where  the  master  is  either 
ob.-'tinatc  in  error,  or  firm  in  opposition  to  the  opinioo 
of  the  clergyman,  who  has  no  power  of  compu'sion, 
ihe  question  at  issue   ttutween  them  is  bpjught  finf  .■■ . 
before  the   parish   council,  thence,  if  6ti!l  unsettledv' 
before    the  deacon,  and  ultimately  before  the  grand 

■  -        :       ■;      ■    1-  ..  -•      ■-.:     • 
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dac«l  council  for  public  instruction.  In  addition  to 
thia  regatar  organizition,  each  large  diatrict  has  a 
certain  nunibtir  of  inspactors,  whose  duty  it  in  to 
bold  a  public  examination  ot  each  primary  school,  at 
least  ouce  in  the  year,  and  to  make  a  general  report 
of  the  atate  of  each  to  the  Government. 

The  method  of  instruction,  and  the  general  dis- 
cipJineofthe  school,  though  very  strictly  laid  down 
by  law,  stiH  depends  greatly  upon  the  master  ;  and 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  that  the  mor- 
al condition  of  a  whole  pariah  hed  been  changed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  good  or  bad  achoolmaster,  and 
his  continued  residence  in  the  place.  Were  there 
apace,  some  most  striking  instances  of  this  fact 
might  be  given,  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
what  have  been  called  Normal  Schools,  from  the 
immense  influence  that  primary  schoolmasters  exer- 
cise upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

Although  I  have  considered  the  educational  8ys> 
tem  of  Germany,  more  especially  in  a  political  and 
siatisieal  light,  yet  I  have  not  failed  to  visit  the  Volk 
schulso,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  details  of  instruction.  The  extent  of  instruction, 
however,  is  very  various  in  diifeient  schools,  ac. 
cording  to  the  capability  uf  the  master,  and  the  situa 
tion  of  the  parish.  Reading,  writiag,  arithmetic,  and 
singing,  are  taught  in  all  the  scbooia  of  Baden ;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ia  invariably  coromooicated  in  all 
Christian  scbouls.  Under  a  well  instructed  and  ju- 
dicious master,  however,  I  have  seen  these  branches 
of  study  carried  far  beyond  their  mere  first  principles, 
and  that  in  a  amall  school  in  a  bad  and  poor  eituation. 
He  had  jgivan  to  bis  scholars  a  very  considerable 
knowlams  ot  plain  trigonometry  ;  be  had  made  bis 
leasfttam  rji^diug  a  vehicle  for  conveying  much  gen. 
era!  WOnmition,  and  his  lessons  in  writing  a  means 
of  improving  fbe  style  and  of  exercising  the  thinking 
faculties  of  bis  pupiU.  Not  only  were  the  scholars 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  biblical  history,  but  most 
of  them  could  point  out  the  geographical  position, 
aad  many  staliatical  iacta  concerning  the  countries 
of  which  they  apoke,  and  could  reason  clearly  and 
rightly  upon  any  simple  proposition  placed  before 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  it 
is  only  by  very  strict  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
naatera  that  such  results  can  be  hoped  for. 

-'  Allow  me  now  to  call  yoor  Lordahip's  attention  to 
a  few  facts  of  some  importance,  as  bearing  upon  the 
expenae  which  the  establishment  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  would  draw  upon  England.  The 
verylMst  authority  which  I  have  consulted,  states  the 

ErOs*  revenues  of  the  Protestant  schoolmasters  in 
adea  to  be  under  170.000  florinaperaimum,  which, 
when  divided  amongst  790  masters,  gives  a  salary 
of  915  and  a  fraction  to  each,  or  about  jC18  per  an- 
num.  The  average  rent,  or  interest  of  money  sunk 
in  schoolhouses,  is  computed  at  60  florins  or  JC5,  and 
contingent  ezpenaea  may  be  reckoned  aame  sum 
of  £5.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  know  this  computation  to 
be  too  high,  and  that  a  number  of  deductions  have 
not  been  made  in  the  calculation,  which  are  made  in 
fact.  However,  let  ua  make  the  amount  still  higher, 
and  reckon  the  average  salary  of  all  masters  at  350 
florins,  or  jC20.  18s.  2.,  which  every  one  to  whom  I 
have  apoktn  considers  a  high  average,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  gross  expense  of  each  school  is,  in 
round  numbers,  £31.  Each  school  is  supposed  to 
educate  103  acbolar*,  as  I  have  shown  by  a  previous 
calcsUtion ;  so  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  certain 
that  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  lOO  scholars  can 
be  furnished  with  good  primary  inatruetion  for  -JCSl 
per  annum.  In  drawing  any  deductiona  in  regard  to 
England,  we  must  remember  two  points  of  differ' 
•nee  between  Germany  and  our  own  country :  1st,  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  2dly,  in  the  national 
character.  The  second  point  of  difference  was  call- 
ed  to  my  notice  *>y  my  admirable  friend  Dr. 
Schwartz,  the  father  of  German  educationists,  who 
proved  to  me  that  from  the  different  habits  and 
characters  of  the  two  nations,  a  greater  pecuniary 
renuueration  was  neceasary  to  induce  an  English 
man  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  a  primary 
.  achoolmaster,  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a  German. 
The  difference  ot  prices  between  England  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  may  be  taken,  on  an  average, 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  2,  as  some  articles  are  cheaper 
and  others  relatively  ■jhanr ;  which  will  raise  the 
price  of  education  to  481.  lOs.  for  the  education  of 
lOO  children  in  England ;  and  even,  after  adding  to 
the  master's  salary  very  nearly  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num more,  to  bold  out  ihe  greater  inducement  which 
I  hare  mentioned,  the  amount  may  be  taken  at  551. 

Cer  annum  tor  the  education  of  lOO  children.  I 
now  not  what  may  be  the  expense  of  the  schools  at 
praaeut  erected  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  pri- 
Tata  individuala ;  but  /  am  »ure  that  under  a  gentral 


ayttem  properly  organized  and  euperintended  by  tke 
Government,  the  annual   expense   of  educating  one 
hundred  children  would  not  be  greater  than  I  have 
stated.     Supposing,  then,  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  to  amount  to  14.000,000 — and  the  aanie 
proportion  of  children,  i.  c.  one  in  acven  persona  to 
seek  the  schools  in  our  native  country  that  do  seek 
them  in  Germany — 2,000,090  of  persons  would  an. 
nualiy  receive  education  at  the  expense  of  1,100,0001. 
It  may  seem  that  this  would    be  a  great   additional 
burden  to  an  already  burdened  State  ;  but  I  must  not 
only    contend    that  the    burden,    even   at    first,  is 
more    apparent   than   real,  but   also  that  ultimate 
ly,  instead  of  a  burden,  it  would  prove  a  relief — 
It    can    be    statistically   demonstrated,    my    Lord, 
that  in  all  states  where  a  well.organized  system  of 
of  education  has  been  instituted,  poverty  and  its  con- 
sequent  claims  upon  the  public  have  been  diminished 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  afford  the  certainty  of  an  im- 
mense   diminution  of  that  tremendoua   burden  the 
poor's  rates,  were  such  an  educational  institution  es- 
tablished in  England.     I  do  not  say  that  it  would  ex. 
tinguish  them,  for  there  must  always  be  support  pro. 
vided  for  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  incapable  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  t>ut  it  would  go  far  to  reduce    the 
poor  rates  to  a  name.     Still  it  may  be  said  the  pres* 
ent  expense  would  be  a  great  burden  on  the  finances 
of  the  atate  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.     One  half  at 
least,  or  Ss.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  scholar,    might 
well  be  paid  (and  according  to  the  best  experimen. 
tial  opinions  should    be  paid)  by  the    parents  of  the 
children  taught.     From  the  550,000/.  remaining,  a 
part  must  be  deducted  for  the  rent  and  repairs  of  the 
schoolhouses,  which,  beyond  all   doubt,   should  be 
maintained  by   the  parishes  which  benefit  by  their 
institution  ;  and  to  meet  the  remaining  charge  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  your  Lordship,    that  there  are  aU 
ready  very  considerable  funds   appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  education,   which  could   be   applied   to 
this  purpose,  without  any  change  of  destination,  or 
any  infraction  of  righta.     The  sum    thus  demanded 
of  the  state  need  but  be  very  small  indeed. 


We  regret  to  bear  that  Misa  Rbab.   the  young 

female  in  Brooklyn,  whom  we  mentioned  a  few  days 
ago  as  having  been  badly  burnt  by  the  bursting  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  has  since  died  in  consequence  of  the  in. 
jury|which  she  sustained  from  that  cause. — [Courier.  1 

THE  MUTIIKK'S  INJUNCTION, 
:   .   0«  fruthtinf  ktr  S»m  with  m  BihU 
Kkxkmbkr,  love,  wbocHve  thee  thU, 

WhvB  oitier  day*  ihall  ctune, 
Wliiii  (be  who  tind  Ibjr  rsrIirA  kUf, 

Sle«p8  ID  her  narrow  boiuc  ;  »  ■ 

Rtmtmbfr  't  lets  a  mother g*ve 
Tkt  gift  t»  0H*  tke'ddUU  $a»t. 

That  Diotber  Mucht  a  ptcdfe  of  love. 

The  holie«t  f«»r  her  p«n  ; 
And  froui  thegirtt  of  UoD  abovc^    . 

She  cbuee  a  (oodly  one.  «  . 

Ske  chase,  far  her  bcluvei  h»f,      - 
The  Saurce  »f  light,  m»d  life,  and  jaf — 

And  bade  iiloi  keep  the  fift,— that,  wlwn 

Tbe  parting  buur  would  conic, 
Tltry  uifbt  have  hope  to  meet  agala  -  ^     ■ 

In  an  eternal  Ihiiuc. 
M(  said  ht$  fattA  i»  that  tumU  he  . 

Sttect  lacentt  ta  kar  wuatarf. 
And  atiould  ibeacofler,  in  bia  pri4e, 

Laugh  that  fond  faith  tn  acorn, 
.\nd  bid  biut  ca«t  the  pledfe  aside 

ThatiiernNii  youth  had  baroe ;  -        ,  '^ 

SM*  kade  him  pauae,  aad  aak  hi*  ireaat, 
If  he,  ar  the,  k*d  tared  him  heat.  -^ 

A  parent's  blrwing  on  her  aou 

Goes  with  (his  holy  tirinc;  .      -         ' 

Tbr  bcari  that  would  retain  tbe  on* 

Mu»t  to  the  other  cling.  > 

Rememker  I  't  is  ua  idle  tajf—  ^ 

.1mather'tgift—RemamkeT,kaf! 


What  o'clock  is  it  ? — When  I  was  a  young  lad, 
my  father  one  day  called  me  to  him  that  he  might 
teach  me  how  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was.  He  lold 
me  the  use  of  the  minute  finger  and  the  hour  hand, 
and  described  to  me  the  figures  on  the  dial  plate,  un- 
til I  was  pretty  perfect  in  my  part. 

No  sooner  waa  I  quite  master  of  this  additional 
knowledge,  than  1  set  off  scampering  to  join  my  com. 
panions  at  a  game  of  marbles  ;  but  my  father  called 
me  back  again:  "Stop,  Humphrey,"  said  he,  "I 
have  something  more  to  tell  you." 

Back  again  Iwent,  wondering  what  else  I  had  got 
to  learn,  for  1  thought  I  knew  all  about  the  clock, 
quite  as  well  as  my  father  did. 

"  Humphrey,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taught  you  to 
know  the  time  of 'he  day,  I  must  now  teach  you  how 
to  find  out  the  time  of  your  life." 

All  this  was  strange  to  me,  so  I  waited  rather  im. 
patiently  to  hear  how  my  father  would  explain  it,  for 
I  wanted  sadly  to  go  to  my  marbles. 

'*  The  Bible,"  says  he,  '•  describes  the  yeara  of 
man  to  be  three  score  and  ten,  or  four  score  yeara. 
Now  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  you  may  not  live  a 
single  day.  longer ;  but  if  we  divide  the  four  score 
yearsuf  an  old  man's  life  into  twelve  parts,  like  the 
dial  of  a  clock,  it  will  allow  almost  seven  years  for 
every  figure.  When  a  boy  is  seven  years  old  than 
it  is  one  o'clock  of  his  life,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
you ;  when  you  arrive  at  fourteen  yeara  it  will  be  two 
o'clock  with  you  ;  and  when  at  twenty  one  years,  ii 
will  be  three  o'clock,  should  it  please  God  thus  to 
spare  your  life.  In  this  manner  you  may  thus  know 
the  time  of  your  life,  and  looking  at  the  clock 
may,  perhaps,  remind  you  of  it  My  great  grand- 
father, according  to  his  calculation,  died  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  my  grandfather  at  eleven,  and  my  father  at 
ten.  At  what  hour  you  and  I  shall  die,  Hum- 
phrey, is  only  known  tu  Him  to  whom  all  things  are 
known." 

Never  since  then  have  I  heard  the  inquiry,  "  What 
o'clock  it  is  ?"  nor  do  I  think  I  have  ever  looked  at  the 
face  of  a  clock,  without  being  reminded  of  the  words 
of  my  father. 

I  know  not,  my  friends,  what  o'clock  it  ia  with 
you,  but  I  know  very  well  what  time  it  is  with  my- 
self;  and  that  if  I  mean  to  do  any  thing  in  this 
world,  which  hitherto  I  have  neglected,  it  is  high 
tinfie  to  set  about  it.  The  words  of  my  father  have 
given  a  solemnity  to  the  dial  plate  of  the  clock, 
which  it  never  would  have  possessed  in  my  estima- 
tion, if  these  words  had  not  been  spoken.  Look  a. 
bout  you,  my  friends,  I  earnestly  intreat  you.  and 
now  and  then  ask  yourself  what  o'clock  it  is  with 
you. 


POLLY.-[iiV*«  Bteelwaad-t  JUgnime  ] 
Tncas  i*  folly  in  all  tbe  worU, 

Ur  go  We  east  or  wrat, 
A  folly  tliat  vaxes  Uie  old. 
And  lioe|if  tba  young  fraai  rttat. 

The  niiwr  h»a  folly  enough, 

For  hi*  Koul  \»  in  rordid  baga, 
And  ittc  spendtbnfi'i  folly,  i  ' 

Bring*  bim  lo  ain  and  rags. 
There  ia  folly  in  atatcwnen'f  ack 

For,  s;>ite  uf  their  piouiag  mmi  wH, 
'     There'*  a  wiser  band  above 

That  leads  them  with  bridle  and  Wl. 
Tliere'*  foUy  in  power  and  pride,, 

That  makes  fall  many  lu  fall,  ^ 

Ttiere'r  ftilly  in  maiden'*  love, 

but  that  ia  the  aweetrst  of  all. 

But  of  alt  the  follies,  tire  wmM— 
For  it  ating*  wiih  CHiiMaataHart, 

Tbe  acorpiuii  of  the  miud— 
I*  that  uf  a  thaalile*  heart. 

For  the  thanklcM  heart  ia  cursed, 
Aad  wiUi  bleasingaencouipiMa'il  crieves — 

For  llcaaaol  rt^ec  with  the  band 
That  give*  mot  yet  receives. 

Tu  be  (banliful  make*  better  tttc  gond  : 

And  If  Hearen  aliould  aetnt  u*  Ut, 
Tbsrr.  i<  kindne**  in  him  that  givss— 
So  let  a*  be  tha4iful  still. 

O  let  tt*  b*  thankful  in  youth, 

And  let  us  be  thankful  In  age — 
And  let  ua  be  thankful  tbroagb  life, 

For  theic'a  plea»ure  in  every  aiaga. 
Youth  has  itaown  >we«i  joy*. 

And  he  muat  be  Mind  a*  a  hut. 
Who  cannot  vee  love'*  aweet  aaille, 

And  will  not  be  thankful  for  that. 
There  are  friends  tite deareM  lo  cheur, 

Kre  ualf  aur  >and  i*  run — 
And  afleclion  makes  winirr  days 

As  bright  a«  the  sumwer's  sua. 

And  wb«:n  frmn  tit*  dearest  on  earth 

We  pan,  let  us  hope  'tis  f  lv«a— 
A  bunn  to  be  Ibank'd  fur  atltl — 
To  meet  tbeni  agals  in  keaveu. 


I.A  GITANILLA.— fVwBi  tkt  Samgt  af  "  R—kwaad:' 
fly  tbe  Gua4ah|uivtr, 

Ere  the  aun  be  flowa,    .  - 
By  that  glorioua  river 

Hits  a  maid  alone. 
Like  ilie  auBset  Hplendoar 

Oi  that  current  bright, 
9i>nne  her  dark  eyes,  leader  :       ' 

A*  Ha  wilchitic  light : 
Like  th«' ri|iple  flowing,    . 

1'inrMl  with  iMirp^f  alieen, 
n.irkly,  ri«hiy,  (lowing, 
1*  brr  waiiii  r.beek  *«m. 
"Tis  thefiiianilla, 

By  tbe  stream  dnth  llngsr, 
In  itie  hope  that  eve 
Will  her  luver  bring  bar. 

Bee,  the  aun  is  sinking  : 

All  grows  dim,  and  die* ; 
£>ee,  tbe  waves  are  driuktng 

6k>rie*  of  tbe  skies. 
Day's  la^  lustre  playeth 
l.ni  that  current  dark ; 
Yet  no  speck  biifSyelh  >, 

Hi*  long-kwkedfor  baik. 
•Tis  tJH'  hour  of  meetlsj : 

Nay, — the  hour  i«  pan.  ^^ 

gwifiihe  time  I*  Heeling  ! 
Fteeieth  Nope  a*  fant. 
Btill  Uie  GilaniUa 

By  the  stream  doth  liufer,  : 

la  the  bope  that  niftu 
Will  bsr  lovai  briug  ber.     . 
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Tt  Uu  tHiUrmflkcJfem  YurkAmerifn  : 
i)i«— Tlie  ruUowiiig  original  lines,  inicmlwl  to  ripreai  the  flnt 

warm  reeling^  ur|wteniiiy,  t»v  witiidiiriilenccollervd  I'lir  iiwer- 
li<*n,  ifiktriiied  to  |HMsuM4urticieut  merit  to  rnlitk- tlicni  to  ■ 
CHCiurr,  in  /uur  >iurnil. 

*^      '  TO  MV  FIRSTBORN. 

Lena  fondly  tii  tlie  tr«;lli»  cling 

Tlic  leiidfil*  of  the  riiie, 
TliHli  alMltered  'iirath  i<  pareiit'*  wing. 
Tlial  |>af ont'Ef  lieart  to  tliiut;. 
.  A  new  and  deej»er  cliord  of  f<x:ling 

Thy  liiuc.'i  to  waktf  Imd  powvr, 
fntn  my  >><>ul  a  l>li:««  revealing  ^  t; 

'       '        Ne'er  fell  until  that  hour — 

Tile  iiour  wiicn  in  a  uimlierV  arnui, 

Firnt  Imiu  my  g>ize  on  tlit-e, 
Anil  lieiglitunul  M-<nikd  a  nHiUmr'a  cliuriiw, 

Nurluring  illy  infancy, 
tlaiotioni  warm  llial  briinined  luy  ooul,  ._.' 

Kureka  !  bade  nie  cry  ;  ■' 

for  I  had  won  tliu  lalext  goal 

Of  hap|>lui'W  'llealii  tlie  nky. 

RASSEl.AS. 


FOR  S.AI.K. 
lar  A  sicomi  liami  doublv  cyiindtr  NAPIER  PRINTING 
M.\L'IIINE,  ihat  will  work  about  two  lliou^and  khretsiui  Imur. 
in  (terfect  order.     It  will  l>e  nold  a  bariiaiii.     Apply  at  thii>  of 
fice.  «i:iil&ctf 


TRAM. ROM)  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  Ion;  prouii«d  Map  irt  now  ready  fur  tho«e  who  wis 
li.  itfl'ize  id  94  liy  40iuclie«.  It  lii  put  upin  acunrenient  p«ch 
kiH  liirni.  In  morocco  cover.-,  .-inil  arcoinpanieil  by  over  Til  pntfee 
uf  Utter  preii:',  eiving  a  conci:»e  ile»criptioii  of,  or  refeieiice'lo, 
rarh  Uoad  and  Caiiul  dttlinenleUi'n  the  Map.  It  wtllalixi  he  pui 
lip  IH  Murblt  I'ajierntycif,  sii  .'lit  lo  lie  forwardeil  by  mail  lo  aii\ 
pan  lit  ihi'  country  ;  the  pfiMage  of  which,  enniiot  excei-d  44. 
and  |Mobahly  not  'ii  o-iits,  m  any  uuri  of  the  county 
PuUi«lied  ut  35  Wiill  ^t^let,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al^tf  I)    K.  MINOR  &  J.   F..  CIIALI.I.S. 


RAILROAD  IRON,  &c. 

^^  Sealed  pminKuIr  will  be  received  until  the  I5tli  d:iy  of 
tJefleuiber  next,  lor  llie  uiinediale  d<'iiv>'iy  IhereHHer  at  Siil 
folk,  Va.,  of -.ioO  luni>  of  Rnilroud  Iron  in  barn  Irinii  M  tti  IH  f<  et 
in  lrn)>tli— ^  iiiche:*  wide  by  half  an  inch  thick — piercid  with 
counirrhunk  holt.-  ^thsof  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  fiMii  ur  IJ  inrli- 
e<i  apart  friHii  centre  to  centre;  and  for  IG  ton*  of  j^pike.-"! 
iiiche*  lone  rnd  illb<  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Hpecimun.*  of  ihe 
latter,  and  drawing.' of  the  rail  slHiwing  llie  size.ind  ^liape  of 
tlir  lude,  yha|>euf  Che  rai>,  and  anide  of  Ihe  ccarf,  will  arci'in- 
pitny  vach  bid  W  ALTER  CWYNN.  Civil   Engineer. 

Engineer's  Otiice,  PurtMnouili  it.  K.  K.  K.  ^ 

Suifdk,  Va  ,  Augn^'t  18.  \  a  30  3t 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

JCr  Tlie  «uh»crilier  havins  erected  e.\ten^ive  niachin<  ry  for 
\\t*  iManiifacture  of  the  Iron  \V.>ik  for  Railroad  ('mi.>,  and  hav- 
ing made  arraiigi'mtriili4  with  Mr.  Phiehas  Itaviii,  p.neiitei:  uf 
lite  celi-bral<  A  wire  driUrd  wlinely,  will  enable  him  to  lit  up  at 
uliort  notice  any  nunider  of  earf  which  may  Ite  wanli-d. 

The  >u(tcrlority  of  the  aUive  Wheels  ha»  been  lolly  te.<ted 
on  llit^  Raliiniore  and  Ohio  Kailruad,  where  ihey  havi-  berii  in 
coii^iaiit  uiH- liir  nonie  iiHuithti  past.  Having  ttll'd  up  Wlieeln 
fur  *ii  hundred  Ciun,  the  sutMcriber  dutiers. himself  that  lie  can 
rxecnt4:  ordi  rn  in  the  alnive  line  to  the  •ati>faclion  of  perrons 
leijuiiiiig  snch  wuik.  I'lu?  location  of  ihe  shop  tieiiip  on  the 
tide-waters  oi  tlw  Cln-aapeiike  Hay,  will  ennhhi  biin  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  oftliu  Atlantic  |Hirts,  on  as  reasuliablv  terms  as 
can  be  •1^11  d  by  any  |iers<tn.  All  orders  will  betXvcilted  with 
detpatvh,  and  Ibe  WMtk  warran'ed.  When  there  aie  but  a  lew 
■ells  wanted,  the  chills  and  patlernt.  are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  ff  niakiie,;  the  ranie,  and  if  required, 
will  Im-  sent  with  the  wbeeU  All  Wh>els  I'urnislird  aim  lilted 
by  the  snlwriber  will  have  mi  e.\tra  charge  un  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

tramples  of  the  alK>ve  Wheels,  which  have  Ih>i  n  broken  lo 
•hnw  ihrir  snpeii<iriiy,  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  ofihe  Kailroait 
J4>urna'  ;  at  'he  Dei^tt  of  the  lloslon  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Uosion  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shoiK  near  the  Hroad  sliret 
lloll^e,  Philadelphia.  All  ordi r."  directed  toW.&E.  P.AT 
TER^'ON,  Ballimore.  or  to  the  sutiscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Little 
GuniMiwder  P«>si  Cffice,  BuliiUiore  county,  Blaiyland,  will 
b« atieiHt.»l  M.  DEAN   WALKER      a  30 


llAILWAV  IRON. 

1       Ftal   Bart  in 
t^  Ninety -five  lon»ol  I  inch  by  \  inch,  |  Un^ihhoi  U:ol6 
•JUO  <h>.       IJ  i!ii.        4     .III.    I  feel coniiier Slink 

40  do.       l|  tin.        I    ilo.    I  holes,  en:Iscu(al 

800  <<o.      a    do.        I    do.    .'^  an  angle  or<lode 

800  do.      -i\  do.        I    do.    I  greea  with  apli- 

aoon  expected.  I  cing plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 
3j0<lo.  ofEJ^e  Rail*  of  30  Iba.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
cbaira,  k«ya  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Hima  of  30,  33,  and  36  inchei  diameter  for 
Wheels  itf  Railway  Cart,  and  of  60  inchea  diameter  fui  I.nco- 
motivi'  wheels^ 

.    Axles  of  i^i,  ii,  H,  3,  ^,  34,  aitd  34  inchea  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCara  and  Lnconiotivea  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  *o|d  free  ol  duty,  to  Stale  Ooveriiinent» 
and  Incorjioraied  Uovernmenta,  and  Uie  Drawback  ;aken  ii 
part  payment.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  an4  aamplea  of  all  the  diflTerenl  kinds  ol  Raila,  Chaira, 
rina,  Wedera,  Spikea,  and  Splirine  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ihh 
country  and  Orcat  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  u 
examine  them.  d'lmeowr 


tjr  TOWS  SKND  4fe  DURFKfi*  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
facturtra  of  Railroiui  Rope,  bavins  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  Hudaon,  under  the  name  ol  Durfee,  May  k.  Co.  ufTrr  ti 
aupply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planea  of  Railroada  at  the  ahnrteat  notice,  and  delivei 
ttkem  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  Asti 
the  quality  o|  Rope,  (he  public  are  referredto  J  B.  Jervis.  En". 
M.  li  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald,  Kn^ineei 
Hudaon  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  CaiboiiJ 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hiuiaon,  Coluinbia  county,  New- York,  i 

January  30,  18M.  i    -. 


I  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

(KrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAOECUMPANY, 
OK  rillLADELPIIIA,  rrspecilully  inform  the  p«Wic,  and  ca 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
hnve  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  uf  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railwaf  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Lone,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  Slates,  and  that 
lliey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  cohstruction  td 
Lucoinotive  Engines,  Tenders,  fcc.  with  which  Ihey  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  eii<>agemenls  tlioy  may  maki:  in  reference  to  this  line  ol 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
us  for  the  coiistrueiiun  of  three  classi-s  uf  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  fuur,  live,  and  rix  toin*. 

Theengiiurs  madl;  by  tlH'in  will  be  wnrrnnted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rales  of  sp«!ed,  V17..  a  .-'ix  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  |ier  hour  ;  a  live  t<m  engine  at  a  speed  of  lu  luilea  |>er 
hour;  a  four  ton  eiigini;  at  a  speed  of  'H  I  'i  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perforiiiancein  other  resjx'cts  will  Itc  warranted  to  equal 
that  uf  the  b«'st  English  eiigimv  ol  the  some  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  tl.cir  etltcicnry  in  the  convvyance  of  burthens,  t>ul 
tu  tlH.-ir  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  fa<  iliiy  of  their  re- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  lie  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pine  wood,  coke,  or  any  oilier  fuel  hitherto  used  in  loconiulive 
engines. 

The  terms  ^hall  lie  quile  as  favornble,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,   Ihan  those  on  which   ei  giiies  t.f  the  same  clifs  can  be 
procured  from  nbioad.   * 

All  orders  for  engines,  &.c.  and  other  oommunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addrer-sed  to  the  sulwcriber,  iu  tlM: 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Conipniiv, 

WiLLIAM  NORKIi<. Secretary. 

l>eceinlHr>l,  1»^33. 

Fr  further  i:iforinution  on  tl  is  siil-ject  see  No  41),  ]iage 
772,  Vol  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


OJOTICC:  TU  MANUFACTVUKRI*. 

5^J-SI.MON  KAlK.VlAN.oiihe  vlliHsecM  Lansineburgh,  in 
hecuuniy  oi  Iteiis.'claer,  ami  s'aiuol  New-York,  hasinvrnieil 
and  put  ill  upuraiion  a  Mucliiiic  fur  making  Wrooght  Ndil.- 
wit'lis.|uaie  points.  This  niacliinc  will  n:akc  about  sixty  6<' 
nails,  and  about  loity  lUil  nails  in  a  niinMte,and  in  the  sani* 
proiHirtion  larger  sizes,  even  tu  spikes  fur  shins.  The  nai!  U 
himinered  and  comes  from  the  machine  cnmpletcly  heaird  l< 
red'iesSjthat  its  capaciiv  lor  beliiir  clem  lied  is  cuod  ami  sure 
One  hnr.>e  |Hiwcr  i.«  sufficient  to  dilve  one  machine,  am'  ina> 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  inaclilnery  is  ir. 
opeiation  Said  Kairinan  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
Chines  af  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  ihein  iissoon 
as  they  may  be  ma  :c,  and  on  the  most  rva:  enable  terms.  He 
alao  desires  tu  sell  one  balinf  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
macliiiies  ihroughout  the  Un  lieu  Slates.  Any  person  desiring 
/driher  information,  or  to  purch;.sc,  will  pleate  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  villase  oi  Lan 
ingbur^h.— Au«uHil5. 1833.  ASStfRMliF 


SURVEYORS)  IN8THVBIKNTS. 

33~  Compasses  ol  variuus  sizes  and  ol  superior  quality 
wai  ranted. 

Levoling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hii^h  mag- 
nify in?  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Truughton,  tugviher  with 
a  lar^e  assoriment  ol  Engineerini*  Instruments,  manufarlured 
•ud  sold  by  E.  It  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3I  Ut  coraer  of  Maidrnlane. 

SVRVBYI3IO  ANP  BHGIjUEKRISIG 
IKSTRVJtKNTA. 

t3'1'l>e  sDbacriber  manufacturea  all  kinds  of  Instrumenu  in 
his  prufessiuii,  warranted  equal,  if  noirupeiior,  in  yrinciplea  ol 
construction  and  worknianahip  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  iJtates  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nrte: 
arooni;  which  are  an  linjiioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
oflhe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ouuiom- 
eiT,  with  two  TelescoptM— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Ooniometer  attached,  particularlr  a.larted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUBO, 

Malhemaiicallnstrunieni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  lol'owing  recommendations  are  respeetlully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Ualiimor',  183}. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  insirumtnis  manu. 
faciureil  bv  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'timore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormation. 
The  whole  nunibcr  of  Levels  now  in  p>>ssession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  ei^ht.  These  are  all  ex. 
clu-iire  of  the  number  in  the  aervice  o(  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havt 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fonad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasaet 
have  been  preferred  by  my  aasiatanis  generally,  to  any  otherr 
in  use,  ami  ihe  Improved  Compase  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  ot  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rallf 
on  ihi-i  Roail. 

Tills  iiiairuinent,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  me  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  lo  desire  In  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compaaa.  Ilia  indeed  the  mostconiplcielvadapied  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea,«  insiiument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  otherE 
now  in  u-iMTor  laying  ol  rails— and  In  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appieciatcd  fur  common  surveying. 
Respeetlully  thv  Irieud, 

JAMES  P.  S^TABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
ol  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Pbilsdelphia,  February,  18SS. 

H.iving  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lleve  It  to  be  much  (uperior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  auch  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £■  H.  CILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

O«rmantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  yc^r  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J 
Voung,  of  I'hiladclphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
'iesnf  a  Theodollie  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  ihese  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  £ngi 
aeers  as  preferable  10  any  others  lor  that  pnrpose. 

HENRY  it.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad  , 

ml  ly  Oermani.  and  Korriat.  Railroad 


STBPUENSON, 

Uui-'iltr  >fa  nuperiur  tlyU  vf  fiuaenfer  Curi  for  Railroad 
No.  :t64  Elisibcthstreet,  near  Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

tS"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  woulddo  well  to  exanin 
ncee  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  n 
he  New-York  and  Haflsm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J  i.-i  I  f 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHKELiS  AND  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t;^  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
atthe  JclTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Patersun,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscribers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street, New- York,  will  be' promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  8PHING8. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  prned  complete. 

J8        ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k.  GR08VEN0R. 


IIOVEI.TY  WORKS, 

'•      'A  Near  Drv  Dock,  Ncw-Yoik. 

t^THOMAS    B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
antfother  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Noil's  Patent  Tubular  Boll 
ers,  which  are  warriinled,  fursalely  and  economy,  to  be  aupe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used'.    The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  reapecifully 
solici'cii.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRVMKHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

23-  EWIN  li  HlbARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  ij3  Scuth  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hoiel,  Belli 
mure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  tliey  continue  to  manufacture  10  oriler 
anil  keep  lor  sale  every  (icscri|.tiun  ol  Ii'stiumeniain  ibe  above 
branches,  which  they  car,  fun  is h  at  the  shortest  notice,  ai.d  on 
fair  terms.    Instruo>enu  repaired  {with  care  and  promptitode. 

KurDioofof  the  high  estimation  on  wk^h  their  Surveyinf 
Instrunirnis  arc  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  petu^al,  the  following  certificates  from  genilrmen  ol 
distinguished  scicnuhc  attainments.  ■'  -■ 

To  twin  It  Heaittc.— Agreeably  tu  your  request  made  some 
muiilhs  since,  1  now  olTer  you  my  opinion  ol  the  Insirunienls 
made  at  your  eauLilichinent,  for  the  Baliimoieand  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  eiven  ala  much 
earlier  pel  ioti,  but  was  intentioiiall>  Jelayed,  in  order  in  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  l..struments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  uierhs,  il  such  tiie) 
should  be  fofind  to  possess. 

It  ii  with  inucli  pleasure  I  can  now  stale  that  nolwithsiaBtling 
the  Instrument*  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  deciiled  preference  for  Ikope 
manufactured  hy  you.  Ot  the  whole  number  munufactuied  foC;. 
the  Department  uf  Consiruriion,  to  wit:  live  Levels,  and  five' 
uf  the  Compasses  not  one  lias  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  lium  the  occasional  ioiperlectktn  ol 
1  screw ,  or  frum  acciiients,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  |Missess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  uf  execution,  which  reSeci  oiuch  credit 
uu  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  aniliOencc  reconimei-d  them  as  being  worth/  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ul  superior  workmanship. 

JA.MESP.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  uf  Cunetructiun  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  liave  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Instruinenia 
of  your  Manufacture,  partieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compaasea  ;  and  lake  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ul  the  excellence  ul  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  ire  to  possess  all  ibenodarn 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  su  many  ha««  be<tn 
mole  within  these  few  years;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  j 
will  eive  cveiy  satisfaction  wht  n  used  in  iht  field. 

WILLIAM  HOM'ARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baliimoic,  May  lst,-18U. 

Tu  Messris  Ewin  and  Hcartte—  As  you  have  asked  meto  giva 
my  opinion  ol  the  nieriis  uf  those  instruments  of  your  maou* 
lacture  wiiich  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerluiiy  stata 
that  as  far  as  mv  oppnrtunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  nualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
ttie  skill  displayed  in  their  consiruclitn.  The  ueatnaaa  ol  their 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remsrk'  by  my 
eeif.  and  of  the  accuracy  01  their  performance  I  ha\e  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  uthers,  whoi*e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  ^our  estsbllshmrnt  in  thiaciif,  to 
relieve  ns  of  the  necessity  ol  ecniling  elsewhere  for  what  wt 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  a»d 
our  warm  encnura'emcnt.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  wbic4 
yourenterprizc  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  lie. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 

Civil  Enginecrio  the  service  of  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  M  other  letters  are  in  our  poesesion  andjnight  b« 

introduced,  but  are  ton  lengthy.      We  should  be  hapfy   lo 

submit  ihem,  upon  application,  to  aByjpcrsoQ  desirous  ol  pciu»> 

ng  the  same.  >^  ,  B>9d 
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Internal  improvements  within  our  State,  by  her 
own  resonrcee,  are  in  every  sease  more  desirable 
than  if  uade  or  aid«d  foy  i%c  United  States  -.  yet 
tbera  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this.  Such,  fur 
instanee,  are  the  iroprovenMHit  of  so  great  a  tbor 
ooghiaro  as  the  Hadson,  and  the  connection  of  the 
great  lakes,  by  cutting  a  ship  canal  round  the  falls 
•f  Niagara.  These  clearly  fall  within  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  General  Government. 
'.:  For  the  Hudson,  a  small  appropiation  of  $70,000 
haa  already  been  made,  by  Congress.  Captain  Tal. 
cott,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  has,  it  is  understood,  been  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.  According  to  the  tenor 
of  the  law,  the  improvement,  towards  making  which 
this  sum  was  voted,  is  to  be  efiecied  in  conformity 
with  a  plan  laid  down  in  a  report  made  some  years 
ago  by  Col.  Dewitt  Clinton.  What  that  precise  plan 
ta,  we  know  not,  not  having  the  report ;  but  from  the 
natureof  the  stream  itself,  and  of  its  tributaries,  we 
apprehend  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  will 
he  found,  in  any  attempt  permanently  to  deepen  the 
ohatructed  channel.  The  quantities  of  earth,  tim- 
ber, &.C.  brought  down  by  the  spring  freshes,  and  the 
rich  meadows  through  which  the  river  passes,  will, 
it  may  be  feared,  constantly  accumulate  fresh  depo- 
pit«» — at  or  near  the  Overslaugh,  After  all,  per- 
haps,  a  ahip  canal  fro,m  Troy  to  Hudson  would  be 
found,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest,  as  it  certainly  would 
be  an  effectual,  substitute  for  an  obstructed  river. 

The  other  work  which  the  United  States  must  one 
day  undertake — and  they  cannot  perhaps  undertake 
it  too  soon — is  a  ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara. This,  as  every  one  who  has  seen  the  ground 
may  have  perceived,  is  easily  practicable  ;  and  as, 
by  the  time  it  shall  be  completed,  the  free  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  conceded  to  us  by 
Qreat  Britain — aa  a  right,  not  aa  a  favor — as  deduced 


from  the  general  principles  that  nation  has  been  a 
party  to  and  sustained  in  Europe,  and  not  as  result- 
ing from  any  peculiar  relations  existing  between  that 
country  and  this — there  would  by  that  channel,  and 
by  the  ship  canal  which  this  State  is  expected  to  con. 
struct  from  Oswego  to  the  Hudson,  be  two  new  out- 
lets opened  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West. 

Thus  much  ef  internal  improvements  by  the  agency 
of  the  general  government. 

This  State,  meanwhile,  has  s  great  work  to  per- 
form, in  which  this  ciiy  is  full  as  much  interested 
as  that  portion  of  the  country  where  it  is  to  be  efTec- 
led — a  Railroad  through  the  South  Western  tier  of! 
Counties.     Facilities  for  this  route   greater  than  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  had  anticipated,  have,  it  is  said, 
been  developed  by  the  sarvey  ;  and  when  it  is  con. 
sidered  how  little  has  been  done  for  that  portion  of 
the  State,  and  how  important  it  is  in  the  active  com. 
petition   going    on    for    the  trade   of  tl^e  Western 
States,  to  obtain  a  communication   with  Lake  Erie, 
as  far  Sonth  as  possible,  so  as  to   be  available  late' 
in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring  without  interruption] 
from  frost,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  proposed  Rail, 
road   through   the  South  Western  tier  of  Counties  | 
has  strong  claims  upon  the  State  for  aid. 

ifCr  9ee  page  5S2. 


On  the  Construction  of  Railroads. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir, — You  know  it  is  only  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  should  read  the  article  of  "  J."  on  the 
subject  of  H  road  of  earth  expreasly  for  steam 
carriages,  in  your  32d  number,  with  peculiar 
gratification.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  subject  will  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  most  interested,  and  able  to  turn  the 
suggestions  to  a  good  practical  account.  I 
hope  it  may.  However,  I  ofTer  you  a  few  fur- 
ther observations  in  relation  to  it  of  a  plain 
character.  Experience  must  show  what  kind 
of  road  is, best  for  this  ]»urpose.  I  observe,  that 
at  this  time,  (the  season  is  dry,)  the  heavy 
stage,  with  its  small  wheels  of  narrow  tire,  and 
when  full  of  passengers  and  baggage,  (near  3 
tons,)  in  passing  by  my  door,  if  the  wheels  hap. 
pen  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  common  track, 
which  has  been  beaten  into  dust  by  the  horses' 
shoes  and  the  wheels,  tbey  make  a  track  or  in- 
dentation that  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  materials  of  this  road  are  not  gravel, 
but  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  such  as  con- 
stitutes either  the  upper  or  the  second  stra- 
tum of  earth  generally  through  this  region.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent  then,  that,  when  dry,  if  it 
were  accurately  graduated,  and  not  cut  up  by 
horses'  feet  and  narrow  tires,  it  would  be  little 
inferior  to  a  rail.  During  the  time  a  drizzling 
rain  is  falling,  it  certainly  is  softeaedont  eighth 
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[or  one  fourth  of  an  inch,   but  immediately  af- 
ter the  rain  it  drips  and  recovers   its  solidity> 
and  this /result  would   be  accelerated  and  per- 
fected by  the  passing  of  such  wheels  as  "  J." 
has  suggested.     From  the  showing  of  this  wri- 
ter and  various  artielea  which  have   appeared 
in  the  Journal,  it  is  ntanifest  that  the  advantage 
which  a  railroad   haa  over  a  road  of  earth  is 
limited  to  a  road  level,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  that 
when  you  arrive  at  an  ascent  of  one  in  fifty,  it  is 
even  better  than  a  railroad.  Can  this  be  so  ?  Few 
railroads  can  be  conatructed  without  occasion- 
al ascents  as  great  as  one  in  fifty.     But  evi- 
dently, if  a  line  of  road  have  one  such  inclina- 
tion, this,  of  course,  limits  the  performance  of 
the  locomotive,  for,  practically,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  give  it  a  greates  load  on  the  level  portion 
than  it  can  take  or«r  the  ascent ;  and  all  the 
advantage  which  a  nuirofid  has  over  a  road  of 
earth,  practicalW,  is   lo«i.     Nav,  if  it  should 
have  one  ascent  near  to  that  which  require* 
additional  aid,  it  is  greatlr  superior,  and  that 
superiority  increases  rapidly  as  the  inclination 
is  greater.     I  say  again,  can  it  be  so  .'     What 
is,  t'len,  the  necessity  of  railroads  ? 

But,  furthermore,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road is  a  nice  affair  ;  every  part  must  be  kept 
perfectly  tight  and  in  its  place ;  only  small 
wheels  can  be  used  ;  and,  although  for  trial  and 
exhibition  a  locomotive  may  run  even  40  or  50 
miles  an  hour,  yet,  practically,  they  do  riot  ex- 
ceed 15  or  20.  'Whereas,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
by  the  use  of"  large  wheels,  (and  why  may  they 
not  be  made  even  15  feet  diameter,)  a  locomo- 
tive may  be  driven  on  a  road  of  earth,  ordina- 
rily,  at  any  velocity  which  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  will  admit — say  50  to'  60  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  progress 
of  the  large  wheel  is  not  only  greater  for  each 
revolution,  but  its  motion  is  much  more  smooth 
and  equable,  and  not  subject  to  jostling  or  agi- 
tation. I  am  not  at  present  aware  of  any  dis- 
advantage attending  large  wheels,  except  th*eir 
gravity  causing  a  greater  indentation  of  the 
road,  and  greater  resistance  in  ascending  an 
inclination.  The  first,  I  think,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  increased  diameter  and  breadth 
of  tire,  and  the  latter  compensated  by  the  great- 
er adhesion ;  and  finally,  engines  of  almost 
any  required  power  could  be  used.  "^ 

Perhaps  most  of  the  above  remarks  are 
merely  repetitions  of  what  you  have  pubhshed 
before' ;  but  if  there  is  no"t  some  very  great 
fallacy  or  mistake  in  all  that  has  appeared  on 
this  subject,  they  ought  to  be  repeated  until  no- 
ticed and  tested  by  experiment. 

But,  one  word  more  :  if  roads  of  this  d^scrip- 
tion,  by  reason  of  frost,  are  not  adapted  to 
northern  regions,  they  certainly  are  to  V  irgi- 
nia,  Kentucky,  and  all  the  southern  part  of  our 
favored  land,  where  little  inconvenience  is  oc- 
casioned by  frost.  _  __<  .  ^  CO. 
'.  ■     .             ■   "                     ...■,*,■ 
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On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures  ;  being 
an  lnvestiffHti»n  of  all  the  Principal  Forma- 
las  which  are  required  for  Field  Operations, 
in  laying  Curves  and  Tangent  Lines,  to  pass 
through   Given  Points.     By  J.  S.  Van  Db 
Graaff.     Continued   from   page  53:^.     [For 
the  American  Railrond  Journal.] 
13.  Let  AB,  BC,  Cp,  &:c.  repre-sont  the  suc- 
cessive chains  by  which  a  given  curve  AUCD, 
&c.,  may  be  traced  from  its  origin  at  the  station 
A,  in  such  a  manner  as  to-  touch  a  given  right  ] 
line,  AX,  at  that  station;  and  let  EF  represent | 
Uie  nth  chain,  counted  from  the  origin  at  A.       i 
Taking  AX,  and  AY,  for  a  system  olrectan- 
gular  co-ordinate  axes,  it  is  proposed  to  investi- 
gate formulas  which  will  express  the  values  of 
the  co-ordinates  AL  and  LF,  of  the  station  at  F. 

^ 


Put  X  =  AL,  and  y  =  LF.  The  inclination 
of  the  first  chain  AB,  to  the  axis  of  x,  is  found 
by  Art.  10  to  be  =  T  ;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
jections  of  AB  upon  the  co-ordinate  a.\es  will 
be,  Ab'  =  AB  •  Cos.  T,  aud  L6  =  AB  Sin.  T. 
But  as  all  lines  are  supposed  to  be  measured  in 
chains,  it  follows  that  the  projections  of  AB 
upon  the  co-ordinate  axes  are,  Ab'  =--  Cos.  T, 
and  Lb  =  Sin.  T.  Again,  by  Art.  10,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  second  chain  BC  to  the  a.xis  of  a- 
is  =  3T,  and  consequently  the  projections  ol 
BC  upon  the  co-ordinate  axes,  are  he'  —  Cos. 
3T,  and  be  =  Sin.  3T. 

In  like  manner  let  each  of  the  other  chaTns  be 
projected  upon  the  co-ordinate  axes  ;  and  then 
taking  the  sums  of  those  projccticn.s,  the  fol- 
lowing equations  will  obviously   be  the  result, 

X  =  Cos.  T  +  Cos.  3T  +  Cos.  5T  + 

Cob.  ^T•2n=a^ 
y  --  Sin.  T  +  Sin.  3T  +  Sin.  5T   f- 

.      Sin.  \T2n—i\. 

The  reason  for  writing  the  last  term,  in  each 
of  these  two  series,  as  the  Mlh  term,  requires  no 
explanation  ;  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  each 
series  being  taken  agreeably  to  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  analytical  trigonometry,  the  following 
formulas  will  be  the  result. 

Sin.  2nT 

X 


2  Sin.  T 
Sin.  »nT 


(Vf.) 


y-    Sin.  T   • 

The  form  in  which  the  expressions  (VI.")  ap-' 
pear  is  that  most  convenient   for  logarithmir 
computations;  and  it  is  also  a  form  which  will' 
be  required  hereafter  for  other  purposes.     But  I 
for  use  in  tlie  field,  with  a  table  of  natural  sines' 
and  cosines,  the  expression  for  the  value  of  y 
may    have   a   better  form.      Thus,    tigreeably 
to  the  principles   of  analytio:il    trigonometry, 
2  Sin.  ^rtT  —  1  —  Cos.  2nT  ;  and  consequeutiy  j 
the  expressions  (VL)  become,  '  j 

Sin.  2rtT  ^ 

..:  •^^2'SiirT  ^ 

1— Cos.  2nT 


\^ 


2  Sin  T 

Such  are  the  formulas  which  it  was  proposed 
to  investigate.  For  an  example  in  figures,  let 
the  modulus  of  curvature  be  1°,  and  suppose  it 
were  required  to  find  the  values  of  AL  and  LF, 
corresponding  with  the  extremity  of  the  40th 
chain.  In  this  case,  then,  2«T=80°  ;  and  by 
the  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines,  at  the 
end  of  this  volume,  I  find  Sin.  80°— .98481,  Cos. 
80°  =.17365,   and  Sin.    1°  =  .01745;   hence, 


.98481 
X  =  iglgQ  =  28.214  chains  ;  and 

1— .17365       .82635 


y  = 


=  23.675  chains. 


-  .0349 

chain  used   in  tracing   the 
in   length,  then  AL  =  2821 


03490 

If,  therefore,  the 
curve  be  100  feet 
feet,  and  LF  =■  2367  feet 

14.  Let  the  nsodulus  of  curvature  be  given 
from  whirh  a  circular  arc  is  traced  in  the  field 
with  a  given  chain  ;  it  is  then  proposed  to  de. 
termine  the  radius  of  the  arc  described. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  when  ti  is  made  varia- 
ble in  (VII.),  the  maximum  \nlue  of  x  will  ex- 
press the  required  radius  ;  but  when  x  is  a 
maximum,  it  follows  that  Sin.  2»T  must  bo  a 
maxinmm  also,  if  it  be  supposed  that  Sin.  T 
remains  constant.  Now,  the  quantity  Sin.  ^nT 
olifa.ns  its  maximum  value  when  2nT  =  90°  ; 
in  which  case  Sin.  2mT  =  1.  Hence,  denoting 
the  radius  of  the  described  circle,  in  chains,  by 
R,  the  result  is, 

1 


R=, 


(Vllf.) 


2  Sin.  T 

The  most  simple  formula  whiehcan  possibly 
be  obtained  to  express  the  ral.us  of  curvature 
may  be  had  by  means  of  t  he  cosecant  of  the 
angle  T.     For  by  the  pritu-iples  of  trigonome- 

^  ^  1  " 

try,     Co.sec.   T  =  ^    -„, ;  and    consequently 

(Vni.)  becomes, 
I 


R 


2 


Cosec.  T. 


(IX.) 


To  save  the  trouble  of  computation,  the  fol- 
lowing ta!>le  is  here  subjoined  : 


T 

R 

T 

R 

T 

R 

0°.  3' 

572.96 

1°.  3' 

27.28 

2°.  3' 

13.98 

G' 

286.48 

6 

26.05 

6' 

13.65 

9' 

190.99 

9' 

24.91 

9' 

13.33 

12 

14:^24 

12' 

23.88 

12' 

13.03 

1.5' 

114.59 

16 

22.92 

15' 

12.74 

19' 

95.40 

■18' 

22.04 

18' 

12.46 

21' 

81.85 

21' 

21.22 

21' 

12.19 

24 

71.62 

24' 

20.47 

24 

11.94 

27' 

63.66 

27' 

19.76 

27' 

1170 

30' 

57.:}0 

30' 

19.10 

30' 

11.46 

33' 

52.(»9 

'Xi' 

18.49 

33' 

11.24 

36 

47.75 

36' 

17.91 

36' 

11.02 

39' 

44.07 

39' 

17.37 

39' 

10.81 

42' 

40.93 

42' 

16.a5 

42' 

10.61 

45 

38.20 

45' 

16.37 

45' 

10.42 

48' 

35.81 

48' 

15.92 

48' 

10.24 

51' 

33.70 

51' 

15.49 

51' 

10.06 

54' 

31.83 

54' 

15.08 

54' 

9.88 

57 

30.16 

57' 

14.69 

57' 

9.72 

1°.  0- 

28.65 

2°.  0' 

14.:i3 

3°.  0' 

9.55 

For  an  application  of  the  above  table  to  an 
examjde,  suppose  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  radius  corresponding  to  a  modulus  of  cur- 
vature of  1°,  as  in  the  last  numerical  example. 
Looking  in  the  column  marked  R,  and  opposite 
to  1°  in  the  column  marked  T,  I  find  28.65, 
which  is  therefore  the  radius  in  chains  ;  and 
if  the  modulus  of  curvature,  1°,  appertains  to  a 
hain  whose  length  is  100  feet,  then  the  radius 
of  the  arc  described  will  be  2865  feet.  But  if 
the  modulus  of  curvature,  1°,  has  reference  to  a 
chain  whose  length  is  only  .50  feel,  then  the 
curve  traced  will  have  a  radius  of  only  the  half 
of  2865  feet. 

15.  It  appears  from  (VIII.)  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the 
chain,  and  inversely  as  the  sine  of  the  modu- 
lus of  curvature.  Hence,  if  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture be  given,  then  the  length  of  the  chain  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  modu- 
lus of  curvature.  If  therefore  a  curve  be 
traced  from  a  given  modulus  T,  and  with  a 
chain  whose  length  is  unity,  and  it  b«  required 
to  find  what  modulus  will  trace  the  same  curve 
with  a  chord  whose  length  in  chains  is  p,  let 
the  required  modulus  be  denoted  by  T',  and  we 
have  the  proportion  1  :  p  :  :  Sin.  T  :  Sin.  T' ; 
from  which  is  obtained  the  formula. 

Sin.  T'=px  Sin.  T.  (X.) 


Example.  Suppose  the  length  of  the  chain 
to  be  100  feet,  and  let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  modulus  of  curvature  which  will 
trace  a  curve  whose  radius  is  10743  feet,  by 
taking  chords  whose  lengths  are  10  chains 
each.  Here  the  radius  of  curvature  is  107.43 
chains ;  and  by  inspecting  the  table  of  radii, 
given  in  the  last  article,  1  find  that  the  radius 
107.43  is  situated  between  the  moduli,  0°  15', 
and  0°  18' ;  and  therefore,  by  proportional 
parts,  I  find  the  true  modulus  which  cor- 
responds to  the  radius  107.43  to  be  0°  16',  and 
which  would,  consequently,  trace  the  proposed 
curve  with  the  given  chain. 

Hence,  Sin.  F'  =  10  X  Sin.  0°  16'  =  10  X 
.004^5  =  .0465 ;  and  by  the  table  of  natural 
sines,  I  therefore  find  T'  =  2°  40'»  which  is  the 
modulus  required.  '    /"I         '*•  '  .  ■ 

In  all  cases  where  the  angle  T'  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  degrees,  the  result  obtained 
from  (X.)  will  not  diner,  by  any  material  quan- 
tity,  from  that  obtained  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciple given  in  Article  5. 

16.  Take  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes,  having  their  origin  at  a  given  station  in  a 
tangent  line,  from  which  a  certain  required 
curve  is  to  be  laid,  passing  through  a  point  de- 
signated by  the  co-ordinates  x,  y  ;  the  given 
tangent  line  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  x. 
Parallel  respectively  to  each  of  the  co-ordinate 
axes,  let  any  number  of  rectangular  lines  be 
traced  from  the  origin,  and  terminating  in  the 
point  designated  for  the  required  curve  to  meet ; 
these  rectangular  lines  being  selected  in  anv 
convenient  manner  to  pass  any  obstacle  which 
may  happen  to  occur.  Let  the  algebraic  sums 
of  each  of  those  rectangular  lines  be  taken, 
agreeably  to  the  axis  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively  parallel.  Those  sums  will  obvious- 
ly give  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y ;  and 
from  thence  it  is  proposed  to  determine  a  for- 
mula, expressing  the  value  of  the  modulus  of 
curvature  of  the  required  curve.  And  it  is  al- 
so required,  from  the  same  data,  to  determine 
a  method  by  means  of  which  the  instrument 
may  be  immediately  directed  into  the  true  tan- 
gent at  the  designated  point  x  y. 

Let  AX  represent  the  given  tangent  line,  A 
the  given  origin,  and  AX,  AY,  the  co-ordinate 


B    J\ 


Tf     T 


axes.  Take  F  for  the  given  point,  designated 
by  the  co-ordinates  AL  =  x,  and  LF  =  y  ,*  and 
let  the  lines  marked  with  the  small  letters,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  6i,c.  denote  the  rectangular  lines,  origina- 
ting at  A,  and  terminating  at  F,  and  traced  in 
any  arbitrary  manner  parallel  respectively  to 
each  co-ordinate  axis.  The  algebraic  sums  of 
those  lines  give 

X=b+d+f  .        ,...;.,^  , 

y  =:  a  -\-  c  —  e.  ■  •'-  J-i 
It  will  in  all  cases  be  more  convenient  to  de- 
termine  the  values  of  x  and  y,  agreeably  to  the 
method  here  proposed,  than  to  trace  the  lines 
AL  and  LF  in  a  direct  manner,  even  if  die 
latter  were  always  practicable.  Venr  often, 
however,  the  three,  o,  b,  c,  will  be  sufficteat. 

The  values  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  Waving 
now  been  determined,  the  next  object  is  to  find 
the  necessary  modulus  of  curvature  which  will 
trace  a  curve  from  the  origin  at  A,  passing  the 
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point  F.  For  this  purposse  let  each  of  the  ex- 
pressions (VII.)  be  squuretl,*  and  let  the  last  of 
the  two  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  squares; 
the  result  is,  ».        y. 

.  Sin.  T  :=        y       ,.  fYt  ^ 

The  formula  thus  obtained  i.s  remarkably 
simple,  and  convenient  for  use ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  safest  me- 
thod ot  recording  the  lines  a,  ft,  c,  &c.,  in  the 
field,  will  be  to   take  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 

form  ^  *  ^^  /J  a"d  then  record  each  line 

(y=  V  ,      .  L  • 

in  its   proper  equation,   and   with  its  proper 

*iffn,  immediately  as  their  values  arc  deter- 
mined. Example  :  A  system  of  rectangular 
lines  having  been  traced  to  a  designated  point, 

let  the  resulting  equations  be  <  ^  ~  "g  T^g  Tj 

In  this  case,  then,  x  ^  22  chains,  and  y  =  12 

12  12 


T  = 


chains,  and  Sin.  _ 

484+144    62S 

and  bv  the  table  of  natural  sines  I 


=Ji  =  .  01911 


find 


:■} 


1<>5|' 


therefore 
which  modulus  will  trace  the 


curve  required. 
-«^Sut  if  the  curve  AF,  as  first  determined  by| 
means  of  (XI.)  should  appear  to  be  too  abrupt,  | 
or  if  from  any  other  cause  it  should  be  consid-: 
ered  advisable  to  commence  the  curve  from  .n' 
difiereut origin  upon  the  tangent  line  AX,  as  fori 
instance  at  B  or  C,  and  still  retain  the  samci 
point  F,  then  the  necessary  modulus  of  curva-l 
ture  from  the  new  origin  is  easily  obtained! 
from  the  former  measurements.  For  tiiking  o:  j 
todejiote  the  distance  AB  or  AC,  the  new  co-' 
ordtnates  will  obviously  be  x  ±  ex,  and  y  ;  and' 
consequently  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 
(XI.),  the  required  formula  for  the  new  modu  ' 
lus  is. 

Sin.  T'  =  ==4r-r—^.        (XII.) 

X  ±cc\:  +  y  j 

If,  for  e.\aniple,  the  curve  last  consitleri-d  hud, 

been  commenced  3  chains  bach  upon  tlie  tan- 1 

jjeirt  line  AX,  as  at  the  j>oiiit  B,  then  the  co-or-' 

dinates  would  have  been  x+  oc  =  25,  and  y  =! 

12  i 

12;  and,  therefore.   Sin.   T  nr    ,..>-    ,— ,-7-i  =h\ 

v-Zii  -f-  1 44     • ' 

.01561  ;  or,  T'  =  0°  53J' ;  which  is  tlie  modu-| 

lus  required  to  trace  a  curv«  from  the  new  ori-j 

gin  at  B,  through  the  point  F.  I 

The  direction  of  the  tangent  will  now  i>e  con-j 
sidered.     It  is  very  evident  that  the  two  curves: 
considered   in  the  two  last  examples  will  have 
very  dift'erent  directions  in  passing  the  point ! 
F  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable   impor- ' 
tance  in  the  field,  after  the  rectangular  lines } 
a,  b,  c,  &c.,  have  been  traced  to  any  proposed 
point,  to  be  able  to  examine,  by  the  direction  of] 
the  instrument,  what  the  direction  of  the  curve 
would  be  passing  from  the  origin  through  that 
given  point.     Indeed,  in  different  situations,  a 
curvjR  cannot  be  selected  without  such  a  datum  ; 
and  if  the  rectangular  lines,  a,  b,  c,  &c.  wefe  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  that  datum  with  facility,  a 
curve  would  have  to  be  actually  laid  upon  the 
grodnd  in  order  to  judge  of  its  fitness,  even  if 
we  knew  a  point  F  through  which  it  would  pass. 
A  formula  for  this  purpose  is   however  easily 
obtained  from  the  rectangular  lines  «,  6,  c,  &c. 
Let  FI  represent  a  tangent  from  tlie  point  F  ; 
there  would  then,  evidently,  be  no  difficulty  in 
directing  tlw;  instrument,  when  placed  at  F,  into 
the  position  FI,  if  we  knew  the  inclination  of 
that  tangent  to  the  original  tangent  AX,  at  the 
origin.  For  supposing  KF  to  be  the  lastrectan. 
^lar  line  traced,  it  will,  of  course,  be  either 
parallel  to  AX,  or  perpendicular  to  it ;  and  in 
either  case  it  furnishes  the  means  of  directing 
the  instrument  into  the  line  FH,  parallel  to  the 
original  tangent  at  the  origin.     We  have  then 
only  to  deflect  the  angle  HFI.  equal  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  two  tangents,  when  that  incli 
nation  is   known,   and   the  direction   of   the 
cutre  at  F  may  then  be  seen  at  once,  from  the 
>^ill<H»  of  the  instrument,  without  that  delay 
Whiefa  Would  be  occasioned  by  actually  tracing 

•  See  note.  Art.  80. 


a  curve  upon  the  ground,  which  would  ultimate- 
ly have  to  be  relaid. 

The  result  therefore  is,  that  a  formula  must 
be  investigated,  expressing  the  inclination  of 
the  two  tangents,  in  terms  of  the  given  co-or- 
dinates X,  y.  Take  D  to  denote  the  inclination 
required  ;  then  by  (IV.),  D  =  2/iT  ;  and  there- 

,  1— Cos.D 

ami,  y  ~ 


foreby(VII.).x=:^^^„, 


a^iu.T 

Hence  •:^!!liD=.ir::Co^j) 
*  y 


or. 


2  Sin. 
^in.  D 


Now, 


substituting 


for 


1- 
Siu.  D 


-Cos.  D       y 
its   value 


y  =  12  chains;   and,  therefore,  Cot.  ^D  = 


I— Cos.  i) 

Cot.  JD,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  trigo 
nometry,  the  following  formula  is  the  result. 

Cot.  AD=?.  J  (XIII.) 

y 

Example  1.  Take  the  same  curve  which  was 
proposed  as  an  example  for  (XI.)  in  this  case, 
then,  the  co-ordinates  are  x  =  22  chains,  and 

22 

12 

=  1.83;i33;  or,  by  the^ table  of  natural  cotan- 
gents,  ^-D  =  2o»  36^' ;  or,  D  =  o7°  13'.  Hence 
deflect  the  angle  ilKI  =  ^7°  13',  and  the  instru- 
ment will  then  indicate  the  true  direction  which 
the  proposed  curve  would  have  in  passing  the 
point  F,  if  traced  from  the  origin  at  A,  by  means 
of  the  modulua  of  curvature  before  determinrd. 

Example  2.  Let  the  direction  of  the  curve 
which  was  propo.sed  as  an  example  for  (XII.) 
lie  required.  [ 

Here  the  co-ordinates  are  x  +  oc  =  25,  and 

y  =   12  ;     and,  therefore,   Cot.   iD    =.^  = 

12 
2.083:3:3.  Ilencc,  JD  =  25°  liSi',  or,  D  =  51° 
17';  and  consfque'ntly,  in  this  c"hsp,  dedect  the 
angle  HFI  =  5i°  17,  to  obtain  the  direction  re- 
quired. This  curve  would  therefore  intersect 
the  former,  at  the  point  V,  with  an  angle  of 
{5"  5H'. 

In  all  cases  where  both  of  the  angles  D  and 

jT  have  to  be  found,  the  most  convenient  me- 

I  thod  will   be  to  dett^rinine.  the  value   of  D  hy 

jiiieans  of  (XIII.),  and  then  compute  the  value  of 

jT  from  that  of  D.     For  by  a  reference  to  (fV.) 

land  (VII.),  the  following  theorem  will  be  easily 

Ideduced,  "  1  ' 

c<-       m        Sin.  D 
,•;,  Sm.T  =  .__.  (XIV.) 

17.  It  is  frequently  necessary  that  several 
points  should  be  designated,  through  which  a 
curve  is  required  to  pass,  by  mean.sof  a  change 
of  curvature  at  each  oftho.se  |>oints.  To  illus. 
trate  this  case,  and  to  show  the  method  of  ope- 
ration which  ought  to  be  pursued  under  such 
circumstances,  take  AX,  (see  fig.  last  ait.,)  for 
the  primitive  tangent  line,  and  AX,  AY,  for 
primitive  co-ordinate  axes,  whose  origin  is  the 
commencement  of  the  required  curve.  Trace, 
parallel  to  those  axes,  a  system  of  rectangular 
lines  given  by  the  equations         [ 

\x^a-\-b-\-c-\-  Asc.  ) 

}y  =  d+  e  +  f-\-6cc.\'      : 

and  terminating  at  the  Jimt  dtsignated  point. 
Let  the  instrument  be  then  plared  at  that  point, 
and  directed  into  tangent,  agreeably  to  the 
method  explained  very  fuHy  in  the  last  arti- 
cle.  Take  this  second  t;tiigent  as  the  axis 
of  X,  for  a  n«w  system  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinate axes  ;  and  parallel  to  these  new  axes, 
trace   a  second  system   of  rectangular  lines, 

given  by  the  equations  J  ^  ^  j-J^' Jy'J  4.^  \  . 

and  terminating  at  the  second  iengnated  point. 
Let  the  instrument  be  now  placed  at  this  se- 
cond point,  and  again  directed  iato  the  proper 
tangent,  by  the  same  means  as  before.  Take 
this  third  tangent  as  the  axis  of  x,  for  a  third 
system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  ;  and 
parallel  to  this  second  new  system  of  axes, 
trace  a  third  system  of  rectangular  lines,  given 

b,.hee,„„ion,  ^jz3::4:t"tr$t::i- 

and  terminating  at  the  third  designated  point. 
Continue  this  obvious  order  of  proceeding  until 


have  been  obtained 


all  equations  \     S 

for  edl  the  designated  points;  and  then  by 
means  of  those  equations,  and  (XIV.),  compute 
all  the  moduh  o(  eurvaturei'.  Returning  now 
with  the  instrument  to  the  pr:mitive  origin  at 
A,  let  each  «rurve  be  traced  from  its  proper  mo- 
dulus of  curvature,  agreeably  to  llie  principles 
explained  in  Art.  9 ;  and  the  line  will  be  found 
to  pass  through  all  the  designated  points. 

If  proper  care  be  observed  in  chaining  the 
different  systems  of  rectangular  lines  by  means 

of  which  the  equations  \^Z.  i  hvive 

been  obtained,  there  can  be  no  disappointment 
in  the  result ;  and  coiysequcntly,  if  the  desig- 
nated  points  have  been  judiciously  selected, 
there  will  very  seldom  be  a  necessity  of  tracing 
the  same  part  of  a  line  the  xecond  time.  And 
thus  the  method  of  co-ordinate  axes,  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  to  whom  that  term  is 
familiar,  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one  of  the 
most  important  facilities  in  the  field,  as  willjbc 
jfurther  illustrated  in  subsequent  articles.  \ 
\  In  tracing  the  various  systems  of  rectangu- 
;lar  lines  through  the  different  points  which 
may  be  designated  for  a  curve,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  practical  convenience  which  must  be 
here  mentioned.  I  mean  the  principle  of  de- 
signating such  points,  for  a  change  ofcurva. 
ture,  as  will  cause  each  section  of  the  whole 
curve,  between  the  designated  points,  to  be 
composed  of  tin  integer  number  uf  chainn, 
•  when  llios«  curves  come  to  be  ultimately 
traced,  after  tlieir  respective  moduli  of  curva- 
tures have  been  ascertained  by  the  methods 
; which  have  been  already  explained.  It  is  in- 
deed necessary,  in  every  case,  except  where 
the  roadway  is  perfectly  horizontal,  to  know 
the  length  of  each  of  those  separate  curves,  in 
order  to  select  the  designated  point  judiciously 
with  respect  to  the  grade  ;  and  this  datum 
must  therefore  always  accoinpsmy  the  levels. 
When  a  system  of  those  rectangular  lines  have 
been  traced  to  any  given  point,  and  the  cor- 
responding  equations  )     ^  /     have 

been  thus  obtained,  the  distance  from  the  ori- 
'rin  to  that  given  point,  in  a  right  hue,  will  ob- 
viously be  truly  expressed  by  >/  x^-^-y ' ;  which 
is  a  formula  rendered  very  convenient  for  use, 
by  means  of  the  table  of  squares  and  sqnare 
I  roots  of  numbers,  subjoined  to  this   volume. 
JAnd  this  quantity  may  be  frequently  taken  as 
the  length  of  the  intervening  curve,  by  which 
to  compute  what  the  grade  would  be  at  that 
given  point,  and  will  always  furnish  an  easy 
Miethod  of  obtaining  the  aoproxitnate  distance 
necessary  in  making  a  proper  selection  for  the 
position  of  a  line  aji  far  as  the  levels  have  an 
influence.      The   next   object   then   must   be, 
'finally,  to  designate  such  a  point,  as  near  the 
point  fixed  by  the  levels  as  a  desirable  curvature 
iwill  permit,   and  which  will  produce  a  curve, 
ifroni  the  origin,  containing  an  integer  number 
iof  chains  ;  but  a.<i  this  last  condition  is  only  for 
■convenience  in  subsequently  tracing  the  curve, 
jit  must  be  done  without    injury    to   the   line, 
I  which  is  in  fact  always   practicable. 
I     S-Jippose  the  first  system  of  rectangular  lines 
to  be  terminated  at  the  first  point  selected  from 

I  the  n.-tture  oi'tlie  ground.   Let  <  Y=d  +  e  +  /'  \ 

be  the  resulting  equ.itions,  and  compute  the 
value  of  T,  and  the  value  of  a  certain  angle  D", 
from  the  following  formulas, 

X 

Cot.     ;   D'=   y 

^    Sin.D"  .-,v  . 

Sin.  T  =  -2x-'  •  ■        ^^^-^   " 

I  Having  now  obtained  the  values  o(  D'  and 
;T,  let  a  certain  quantity,  N,  be  found  from  the 
following  expression, 

D' 


N=-=2T 


(XVI.) 


If,  then,  N  be  an  integer  number,  it  will  ex- 
press the  number  of  chains  in  a  curve  passing 
ifrom  the  origin  to  the  point  designated  by  the 
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equations  <  y~"iX  g  +  'f  i'  ""'^  ^''^  ^"°^^ 
D"  will  then  give  the  incUnriiion  of  the  new 
tangent  at  that  point,  agreeably  to  (XUI.)  ; 
and  T  will  express  the  niodiiliis  of  curva- 
ture as  appears  from  (XIV.).  But  if  N  is 
not  an  integer  number,  take  11  the  ni'uresl 
integer  vumher  In  it,  and  retaining  tlie  value 
of  T,  eonipnte  the  eorresponding  new  co-ordi- 
nates X,  y,  by  means  of  (VII.) 

Finally,  let  two  other  reetangular  lines  h^=x 
— X,  an«l  ^  — y  —  Y,  be  traced   from   llie  point 

1      ■       .1  .5  X=«i+  h  +  r.   ) 

producuig  the  erjuations  <  Y  =  «/  4-  e  -^  f  i' 

and  a  new  ponit  <     _  i^     A    f  -\-  I- <  ^^' 
thus  obtained,   to   which  a   curve  being   traced 
from  the  origin,  by   means  of  tlie   modulus  of 
curvature  T,  it   will  contain  the  ii\tegi'r  nuni 
ber  uf  chains  denoted  by  n. 

\ To  be  continued.] 

?  In  Massachusetts  a  steam  waggon  to  run  on 
common  roads  Jias  be^^n  invented.  Several 
trials  have  proved  its  eflicaey-  Tliey  intend  to 
endeavor  to  make   it  pack  and  unpack  all  its  I 

packages,  and  keep  its  own  account  of  freight.! 

^ j 

The  contracts  for  the  Cumberlan*!  Kitilroadi 
have  been  taken  up,  and  the  workmen  have; 
connnenced  operations. 

Good  Businrss. — The  number  of  pasjcngcrs  con- 
veyed on  ific  Worcester  Railroad,  wliicli  is  coinplet. 
ed  only  to  Needham,  during  the  nmniii  ot  Auutisl, 
was  I3,6f>-1,  and  the  amount  received  from  tlicm, 
$4705  66 ! 


47  feet  ;  depth,  20  feet  3  inches  ;  weight,   betwecnl 
50  anJ   60  tons.     It  will  contain  218,947    imperial 
gallons,  or  980  tons  of  water,  which  will  be  a  pres. 
sure  on  the  bottom  of  88lb8.  on  the  square  inch. — 
[Derby  Mercury  ] 

Ro(Kwki.l's    Patknt   V.\ult    Lkuit. — 
Kvery    citizen   is    nware    tliat  the  common 
vault  ligbt,  or   grating,  whicli    may   be   seen 
on  (»nr  sidoualks  at  every  few  steps,  are  not 
•uily  uiisigbtly  to  tlie  eye,  but  often  positively 
datigerous.      Very  frequently  they  are  found 
loose,  often  broken,  with  a  bar  or   two  out, 
and  in  winter  so  slippery  as  to  render  it  haz- 
ardous to  step  upon   them.      Independent   of 
these    considerations,   by   their  openness   to 
permit  rain,  snow,  and  dirt,  to  puss   into  the 
vault,  and  render  them  wet,  cold,  and  filthy, 
the  advantages  of  Rockwell's   Patent  Light 
jare    many.     There   is   nothing   unsightly  in 
jtheir  appearance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  ornamental, — are  made  to  set   secure  in 
stone,  and  immoveable,  except  when  it  is  ne- 
icessary  to   remove  them.     T!»e   passenger 
|may  |)ut  his  foot  on  them  w:;ij  perfect  secu- 
Irity  ;  atid  whil.st  they   keep  the    vault   dry, 
jand  permit  ventilation  t  »  go  on,  possess,  in 
laddition,  this   advant.ige  :  they    furnish,    by 
means  of  the  glass  i.i  the  centre,  light  to  en- 
ter,  anti  from  its  v  >nvex  shape,  to  radiate  on 
all  sides,  thus  .(>i>ing  light  to  the  vault.      Fig. 
1  shows  the  v:iuit,  with  the  light,  and  a  hollow 


The  Rochester  Democrat  contains  the  following 
paragraph  : 

Erie  Canal  Navigation  SiisprniJid  .'  ! — .\niong 
the  strange  occurrences  of  the  duy,  we  have  I0  notice 
on  Wednesday  for  the  fuat  time,  since  its  com- 
pletion, a  total  suspension  of  business  im  the  Canal 
at  this  place.  Nor  is  the  suspension  uf  navigation 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  evil  of  low,  and  nn 
pure  water  at  this  season  of  t  :e  yenr  is  to  be  dread, 
ed.  And  when  we  look  to  the  causes  >.hat  luive  pro- 
duced  this  stale  of  things,  we  are  the  more  siirpris-, 
ed  ihal  our  ciiizens  submit  to  ii  iis  patiently  as  ihey 
d.>.  We. assert  without  fear  of  eoniradiction,  liiat 
there  e.xists  no  good  cause,  at  this  time,  why  bitals 
should  be  aground,  and  that  i»o  for  a  number o(  days 
together.  And  this  assertion  is  backed  up  by  men 
whose  experience  is  not  to  be  brougl.t  into  question, 
that  to-day,  and  for  the  last  two  monilis,  siiicj  a  de 
ticiency  in  the  canal  has  been  fell,  there  has  been  no 
good  reason  why  wc  should  not  have  bill  banks,  .-.nd 
business  going  on  as  in  years  pa.si .  Years  too,  when 
greater  droughts  Imve  prevailed  than  at  this  time, 
there  was  no  difllcully  experienced  ni  feeding  ihe 
canal  at  this  place  (rom  lake  Krie,  and  wc  again 
assert,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  canu  )t  now  b<t 
done. 


The  Baltic  Sra.—A  paragraph  lately  published  in 
the  London  papers  from  the  St.  Petersburgh  Conmier- 
cial  (iazette,  mentions,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
long  entertained  that  the  waters  of  the  Baliic  are  sub- 
Riding,  that  the  water  in  the  port  of  that  eiiy  has  be- 
come considerably  lower  wiihin  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Many  facts  arc  quoted  in  confir- 
maiion  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  believed  that  2500 
years  ago  Sweden  and  Norway  wtre  a  complete 
Island. — Many  tawns  on  the  shores  in  this  sea  which 
were  anciently  ports  for  shippin^j.ure  now  some  miles 
from  the  sea.     The  port  of  Lodisa  is  now  tour  miles 

from  the  sea,  and  that  of  Westervvicii  two  miles. 

Torneo  was  onco  visited  by  large  vessels,  it  is  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula.  Many  ibiands  which 
were  formerly  distinct  are  now  joined  together,  asd 
others  hr.ve  been  united  with  the  continent.  Some 
writers  have  argued  that  iu  2000  years  ilie  iJaltic  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  ihat  for  want  of  navigation  the 
inhabitants  o(  the  s/iores  will  be  compelled  10  resort 
to  railroads  for  maintaining  the  commerce  with  dis. 
lant  countries — [Boston  Daily  Advaniser.l 


post  through  which  air  will  pass.  This  pipv 
can  be  stopped  up  in  winter  if  necessary,  or 
converted  into  a  ciiimney.     Fig.  2  is  intended 


There  is  now  making  at  the  steam  engine  boiler 
manufactory  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  near  St.  Mary's 
bridge,  in  this  town,  perhaps  the  largest  vessel  that 
ever  was  put  together  in  this  kingdom,  of  wrought 
iron.     The   dimensions  are  as  follows— Diameter, 


to  represent  the  appearance  outside,  cover- 
ing  a  space  of  25  feet  in  the  street,  with  hoi- 
low  cast  iron  awning  posts,  and  vault  lights 
made  perfectly  tight.     __  ^_^  _  _^^^^  ^ 


Mr.  Rockwell,  the  inventor,  has  also  made 
these  vault  lights  without  ventilation  holes, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  vegetable 
vaults,  where  light  only  is  required,  thus  ex- 
cluding all  cold  and  wet,  but  serving  as  win- 
dows to  light  these  hitherto  dark  apart- 
ments. V  - 

The  durability  of  this  lighi,'  compared 
with  the  common  vault  covering,  will  be 
found  to  bear  no  comparison  with  the  difier- 
ence  in  price,  which  is  little  more  than  the 
most  common  in  use,  independent  of  its  su- 
perior qualities. 

Persotis  about  to  build,  or  those  who  would 
wish  to  improve  their  vaults,  may  see  this 
simple,  yet  beautiful  and  economical  improve, 
menf.  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  where  two 
of  them  have  been  placed  over  vaults, — in 
front  of  the  New-York  Gazette, — or  at  the 
store  of  the  proprietor,  Broadway,  near  John 
street. — [Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Report  of  the  Managers  pf  the  Franklin  In. 
stitute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  tn  rela- 
tion to  Weights  and  Measures.  Presented 
iu  compliance  itrith  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  [From  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

To  the  Hon.  James  FiNOLAV,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  respectfully  present  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conmionwealth  their  report  in  relation  to  the 
subject  referred  to  them  by  the  direction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  dtated  meeting  ot 
the  Managers  next  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the 
communication  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common, 
wealth,  dated  May  29th,  1833,  a  committee  was  ap. 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Institute.  Their  report,  which  has 
been  uuonimously  adopted,  is  now  respectfiUly  siibmit. 
ted.  It  is  believe^  that  no  more  time  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  coniiuittee  than  was  required  by  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  subject  intrusted  to  them,  and 
the  Managers  hope  that  the  delay  of  this  report  be. 
yond  the  lime  of  meeting  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Alexander  Ferguson,  Chairman. 
Wm.  Hamilto.v,  Actuary,     -iji? 

Report  in  relation  to  Weights  and  Measuret 
in  the  Commonwealth  of'  Pennsylvania. 
Adapted  by  the  Managers  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  January  25,  1834. 

The  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  consider  the  subject  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, referred  to  them  by  direction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth, respectfully  report : 

That  since  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
in  June  last,  they  have  given  to  the  subject 
the  attention  which  its  importance  so  well 
deserved.  In  order  to  have  before  them,  in 
a  condensed  form,  the  facts  relatmg  to  the 
practical  bearing  as  well  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  matters  of  inquiry,  the  Committee  re- 
quested  from  three  of  its  members  reports 
upon  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  England,  and  of  France,  and  upon  the 
state  of  the  question  in  our  own  country. 
The  reports  contained  in  the  appendix,  here- 
with presented,  resulted  from  this  request. 
In  the  first  of  these  is  given  a  description  of 
the  French  metrical  system,  and  of  the  sci- 
entilic  operations  required  in  its  establish- 
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meiit ;  in  the  second,  a  brief  history  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  England,  witii  the 
method  of  connecting  the  recent  and  reform. 
ed  system  with  a  scientific  basis ;  and  in 
the  third,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  upon 
weights  and  measures  made  to  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York.  An 
examination  of  these  reports  will  show  from 
how  many .  points  our  subject  has  been 
viewed,  and  m  what  varied  lights,  aad  how 
.  little  novelty  can  be  expected  in  any  view 
which  at  this  time  may  be  submitted.  This 
circumstance  will  perhaps  be  found  of  im. 
portant  practical  benefit,  for  a  desire  to  pre- 
sent what  is  novel  may  have  led  to  much  of 
the  inapplicable  speculative  inquiry  with 
which  the  subject  is  encumbered. 

The  Committee  think  that  they  may  as- 
sume  that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  referring  the  bill  re. 
lating  "  to  weights  and  measures  and  to  ad- 
measurement"  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  did  not  intend  to  confine 
their  report  exclusively  to  (he  consideration 
of  that  bill,  but  rather  that  it  should  form  the 
ba.sis  of  their  investigations. 

With  this  view  of  their  duties,  the  Com. 
mittee  would  propose  to  consider  the  subject 
under  two  suppositions :  the  first,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  shall  determine, 
or  have  determined,  to  legislate  in  relation 
to  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  for 
this  Commonwealth,  independently  of  other 
states  ;  secondly,  that  a  combined  action  by 
the  several  states,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  admissible. 

In  legislating  upon  any  matter  which  in 
its  varied  ramifications  affects  almost  every 
business  in  which  men  engage,  there  cannot 
be  too  much  caution.  Usages  have  grown 
up  in  all  trades,  which  have  become  a  part 
of  those  trades  which  require  a  portion  of 
an  apprenticeship  to  learn,  in  contravening 
or  changing  which,  by  law,  the  interests  of 
the  citizen,  if  not  his  rights,  are  infringed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  entering  thoroughly 
into  details  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  members  of  each  art,  or  trade,  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  their  own  w^nts,  and 
which  should  properly  vary  with  the  pro- 
gress  of  that  art ;  or  of  leaving'  such  details 
to  adjust  themselves,  upon  the  basis  of  care- 
ful legislation  upon  general  principles. 

A  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
aims  at  furnishing  such  general  principles, 
should  establish  the  standard  of  linear  mea- 
sure, and  fix  the  relation  of  the  standard  of 
capacity  measures  to  that  of  the  linear  mea- 
sure  ;  should  provide  for  procuring,  preserv- 
ing, and  distributing  positive  standards  of 
measure  and  of  wieghts,  and  should  refer 
the  entire  system  to  natural  invariable  stand- 
ards, by  which  its  permanence  might  be  se- 
cured. It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sup- 
plementary law  less  fixed  in  its  character, 
which  should  state  the  principal  denomina- 
tions of  the  several  measures  and  of  the 
weights,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  standards. 

The  system  may  contemplate  an  entire 
change  in  the  standards  and  in  the  denomi- 
nations ;  or  it  may  aim  at  providing  stand- 
ards in  conformity  with  those  in  most  com. 
men  use,  and  by  which  the  accuracy  of  ex- 
isting standards  may  be  at  all  times  tested, 
and  at  improving  existing  denominations. 

The  case  of  an  entire  change  is  presented 
by  the  French  metrical  system,  where  throw- 
uig  aside,  in  their  measures,  the  denomina- 


tions of  foot  and  toise,  they  adopted  a  newllstandanls  fhroii<rhout  (ho  State,  (ho  nature 
denomination,  the  metre  corresponding  to  aljof  the  material  of  which  they  shall  be  made 
new  length,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  quad-  ;wi!l  be  an  important  item.  For  the  materi- 
rant  of  a  terrestrial  meridian.  The  presentijal  of  their  positive  standards  of  lenjith,  the 
English  system  is  in  part  of  the  second  kind  ;,lFrcncli  adopted  iron,  the  English  brass  :  for 
leaving  to  usage  to  establish  the  denomina.  those  of  weight,  the  former  employed  plati- 
tions,  it  aims  at  providing  positive  standards  num  tor  the  original  standard,  and  brass  for 
of  authority,  and  of  perpetuating  them  by  'the  copies;  the  latter  brass  tor  both.  In 
their  comparison  with  invariable  standards  case  of  the  adoption  of  either  metal,  it  wouM 
furnished  by  nature.  The  inability  of  the;-bc  important  fo  inquire  by  experiment  inor« 
first  system  to  contend  against  usjige,  is  to  carcfidly  than  has  been  hitherto  done,  into 
be  found  in  the  establishment  by  law  in  their  relative  expansions  under  difibront  cir. 
France  of  a  metrical  foot,  ©ne.third  of  a  tne.  cumslances  of  manufacture.  This  <vould  not 
tre  in  length,  of  a  metrical  pound  half  the  boar  morely  upon  (he  theoretical  perfection 
kilogramme  of  the  new  system  in  weiglit.i  of  the  .standards,  but  u|»on  that  in  practice, 
Had  one  currency  been  in  use  throughout  for  two  standard?!  whicli  were  alike  when 
our  infant  country  when  the  present  curren-'  made  in  winter,  nnght,  if  compared  in  simi- 
cy  was  established,  it  is  not  impossible  thati'mer,  differ  so  niuchtliJit  one  would  bcthougln 
its  beautiful  simplicity  might,  even  at  thisko  require  (he  expense  of  alteration.  If  the 
day,  have  existed  only  in  theory.     J       ,  [jyard    stick    of  the  merchant    will     not    be 

Sound  policy,  nevertheless,  requires  that, '^changed    by  tliis  difference,   it    will  become 
from  time  to  time,  such  changes    should  be   sensible  in  the  chain  of  the    surveyor,   and 


introduced  in  existing  denominations  as  will 
tend  to  simplify  the  system,  and  to  bring  it 
gradually  nearer  to  perfection  ;  but  even  in 
tiiese,  perhaps,  the  law  should  follow  indi- 
cations of  change  dictated  by  convenience, 
rathci^  than  undertake  to  lead  them. 

A  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  of 
denominations  based  upon  that  in  common 
use  in  our  country,  would  include  the  follow, 
ing  particulars  :  first,  a  reference  to  some 
existing  measure  as  the  standard  of  length  : 
as,  for  example,  to  a  certain  yard  measure  in 
the  possession  of  the  S(ate,  which  should  be 
declared  at  a  certain  temperature  to  be  the 
linear  unit.  The  multiple  and  submultiple 
denominations  of  this  standard  should  be  de. 
clared  as  lines  or  nails,  inches,  feet,  perches, 
Afc.      Second,   a  unit  measure  of  capacity, 


the    landholder  will    find    his   limits   afi'ected 
by  it. 

Next,  (lie  p«»sitive  standards  thus  pruvided 
sliould  be  referred!  to  some  natural  invaria- 
^blo  standard.  'Die  necessity  for  this  refer- 
jencc  is  so  Irequenlly  denied  that  the  object 
[would  seem  not  alwa\s  to  be  perceived. 
iPositive  standards  are  liable  to  change  by 
'accident  ami  by  use.  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
in  which  a  standard  of  measure  belonging 
ito  the  Coininonwealtb,  and  carefully  deposi- 
!ted  in  oik;  of  its  offices,  receives  injury  in 
taking  it  down  for  examination  or  in  course  of 
a  comparison  of  another  measure  with  it. 
(The  county  standards  are  resfirted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  original  length 
of  the  standiini,  but  if  not  well  preserved, 
or   if  frc«pxenlly  used,  they  disagree.      It  ia 


strong  ol 


the  occurrence  at   some  time    ol 
rases,  that    t\w    natural    invariable 

deciding 


as,  for  instance,  the  bushel,  should  be  defined ]]in  such  a  case,  and  the  probabilities  are 
in  reference  to  the  linear  standard.  This 
unit  might  be  taken  for  both  dry  and  liquid 
measures,  or  it  might  be  deemed  advisable 
to  conform  to  usage  by  providing  different 
units  for  liquid  and  for  dry  measure.  In  re 
gard  to  the  denominations  an  obvious  im 
provement  might  be  made  by  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  same  name  for  things  essentially 
different,  as  a  gallon  for  different  capacities 
according  to  its  use  in  dry  or  in  liquid  mea- 
sure,  a  change  which  would  not  fail  to  be 
sanctioned  by  general  adoption.  Third,  a 
reference  to  a  positive  standard  for  weightj 
as  a  certain  pound  in  the  possession  of  the 
State.  The  multiple  and  submultiple  deno- 
minations  to  be  regulated.  And  here  a  ques- 
ti<m  presents  itself,  whether  it  may  be  pos- 
sible  to  have  but  one  unit  of  weight  dcnomi- 
nated  the  pound,  rejecting  the  troy  or  avoir- 
dupois pound,  as  may  be  thought  advisable. 
In  choosmg  between  them,  the  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  that  the  former  pound  has  been 
legalised  by  Congress  in  our  coinage,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  standard  troy  pound  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mint,  while  the  latter  is  the  pound 
generally  used  in  commerce.  It  is  probable 
that  this  innovation  could  not  be  made  with  ad- 
vantage at  presetit.  In  regard  to  the  denomi- 
nations a  similar  difficulty  is  presented  in  (he 
ton,  which  is  either  2,240  or  2,000  lbs.  accord- 
ing to  locality,  or  to  usage,  or  to  agreement. 
To  the  adoption  of ^  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
technically  called  the  short  ton,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  objections.] 
It  is  so  convenient  in  practice  that  it  hasj 


been  legalized  by  several  of  the  States,  and 
is  used  in  many  cases  in  oiir  own  Common, 
wealth.  j      ■•- 

In  providing  for  the  distrimition  of  positive 


'similar 

istandard  becomes  the  means  of 
i between  the  varying  measures.  Tiie  length 
'of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  or  the  arc 
[of  a  meridian  is  measured  by  using  enher  of 
Ithe  measures;  the  length  Uihs  found  is  the 
'same  munber  of  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch 
with  that  of  the  pendulum  or  of  the  arc, 
which  was  previously  fixed  with  reference  to 
the  original  standard,  or  is  so  many  parts  of 
an  inch  too  long,  or  too  short,  and  the  length 
of  the  original  measure  is  known  by  refer- 
ence  to  that  which  has  been  tested.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  any  supposition 
of  accident  which  may  occur  to  the  positive 
standard ;  the  experience  of  England  has 
shown  that,  under  ordinary  care,  changes 
will  be  found  from  century  to  century,  and 
that  measures  which  are  at  one  time  easily 
known  and  recognized  to  be  the  standards, 
may  at  some  other  time  l^e  the  subjects  of 
antiquarian  research.  P.-trt  of  the  reproach 
under  which  the  scientific  operations  here 
referred  to  lie,  namely,  that  they  are  liable 
to  corrections  as  science  progresses,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  expedmenters  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  stating  the  results  of  experi- 
ment, but  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from 
theory  the  relation  between  those  results  and 
others  in  other  circumstances,  usitig  for  this 
purpose  the  data  furnished  by  tiie  science  of 
the  dav.  Thus  thev  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  stating  that  the  pendulum  vibratmg  se- 
conds,  and  in  a  circular  arc,  measured  with 
a  means    described,  at  a  given  temperature 


and  pressure,  and  at  a  particular  spot,  was  a 
certain  number  of  inches  of  the  standard ; 
but  they  have  undertaken  from  their  experi- 
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ment  to  conclude  what  the  length  would  be 
in  a  vacuum,  in  a  small  arc,  at  an  assumed 
temperature  and  pressure,  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  a  particular  latitude,  and  these 
before  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  effect  of  its 
buoyancy,  &c.  were  well  known  and  vstab. 
lished,  even  according  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  day. 

The  Committee,  in   the   discharge  of  the 
duty  committed  to  them  by  the  Managers, 
proceed  to  submit  their  examination  of  the 
bill  referred   by   the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  in  this  they  will  be  as  brief  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  fact  that  many   of  the   provi- 
sions    of  it  are  at  this  time  the  law  of  the 
State.      If  the  Committee  are  correct  in  the 
ideas  which  they  have  already  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  requisite  enactments  for  re- 
gulating weights  and  measures,  the  objection 
to  the  bill,  on  the  score  of  its  leaving  gene- 
ral principles  to  enter  partially  into  details,  is 
a  sound    one;    this    remark   has    reference! 
more    particularly    to  that   part  of  the   billj 
which  relates  to  admeasurement,  in  relation: 
to  which  it  will    be   necessary  for   the  Com-' 
niittee  to  go  into  minutiae,  in  order  to  be  in-i 
telligible.  I 

The    twenty-seventh    and    twenty-(!ighth, 
sections  establish  a  certain  ratio  between  the, 
weight  of' different    commodities,    and    the 
measured  bushel,  in  regard  to   which,  as  far 
as  the  usage  of  this  portion  of  our  State  canl 
be  ascertained,  four  of  the  commodities  nien- 1 
tioned  are  not  bought  and  sold  by    weight  ;„ 
and  of  the   two  which  are,   one    is    always 
purchased  at  a  different  weight  per  bushel^ 
from  that  assigned  in  the  sections,  the  brew- 1 
ers  of  Philadelphia  always  buying  their  bar-j 
leypat  the  rate  of  forty-eight  pounds  to  tlie, 
bushel.      Salt  of  all  descriptions  pays  duty  at! 
the    rate   of  fifty-six  pounds   to  the  bushel, 
and   is  in  all  cases  sold  by  measure.     The 
usage  will  probably  be  found  to  be  different 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  for  where  materials', 
are    concerned   wliieh   have  weights  in  pro-' 
portion  to  their  bulk,  varyin;j  with  soils  andi 
seasons,  or,   as   in  the  last  case,   with  thei 
moisture  of  the  air,  equitable  dealing  could 
not  fail  to  produce  such  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  scale  of  anthracite  coal,, 
provided  for  by  section  twenty-nine,  no  men-' 
tion  being  made  of  the  bituminous  coal,  usage 
has  established  its  scale  by  weight,  and  no 
necessity  exists  for  providing  a  ratio  between; 
measure  and  weight.  j 

The  measure  of  an  acre  of  land,  of  a  cord: 
of  wood,  or  bark,  the  contents  of  a  hogshead; 
of  cider,  each  is  made  the  special  subject  of 
a  section,  while  other  superficial  measures, 
the  measurement  of  lumber,  dec,  the  con. 
tents  of  casks  of  beer,  ale,  whiskey,  &c., 
&c.,  are  left,  as  indeed  all  should  be  left,  to 
the  regulation  of  inspection  laws,  or  to  usage.  I 

Section  tenth  is  liable  to  similar  objections,! 
as  providing  for  a  peculiar  form  to  be  given  I 
to  the  bushel  for  measuring  lime,  which  is  one! 
only  of  the  many  commodities  sold  by  the! 
heaped    bushel.      A    provision    for    a    legal 
standard    bushel  I  would    regulate    all    auchi 
cases.     The  law  provides  in  section  seventh' 
for  both  a  wine  and  a  beer  gallon,  a  provi-j 
sion  which  the  committee  consider  particu-! 
larly  objectionable,  the  inconvenience  of  two! 
different  measures  having  the  same  name,  is 
obvious,  and   practice   confirms  the  conclii. 
sion  :  the  beer  gallon  being  no  longer,  as  far 
as  the  committee  can  ascertain,  in   use,   ati 
least  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  j 

The    Committee    would    further  remark, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  whv  the 


regulator  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  same  enactments  with  other  regulators 
or  inspectors  :  the  want  of  inspection  laws  to 
regulate  the  duties  and  fees  of  the  office 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  citizen  who  now  fills, 
with  industry  and  zeal,  the  office  of  regulator 
of  this  city. 

Leaving  those  details,  the  Committee 
would  urge  a  general  objection  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  referring  to  the  positive 
standard  for  weights  and  measures.  It  is 
that,  after  providing  for  procuring  those 
standards  and  distributing  them,  by  means 
which  would  require  an  expenditure  not  at 
all,  however,  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  renders  nugatory  the  whole  of  the 
work  done,  by  providing  that  whenever  the 
United  States'  standards  shall  be  declared, 
those  of  the  State  shall  conform  thereto. 
The  existence  of  a  system  which  has  cost 
the  State  nmch  time  and  labor  is  thereby 
made  contingent  upon  their  obtaining  stand- 
ards which  may  be  those  adopted  by  Con- 
gress at  some  future  day,  or  upon  the  want 
of  action  of  the  United  States  upon  the  mat- 
ter. The  difficulty  of  a  change  after  a  com- 
plete distribution  of  standards  would  necessa- 
rily be  much  greater  than  at  a  time  when 
the  want  of  some  standard  was  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

VVith  great  deference  to  the  body  who  are 
to  consider  the  subject,  the  Committee  have 
prepared  an  altered  draught  of  a  bill  in  con- 
formity with  the  viev.s  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  foregoing,  and  whi<;h  they  re- 
spectfully submit  tor  examination,  under  the 
supposition  that  legislation  is,  at  this  time, 
deemed  advisable.  The  bill  containing  the 
general  provisions  for  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  accompanied  by  u  supple- 
mentary one  establishing  the  legal  denomi- 
nations. In  regard  to  the  manner  of  this 
appointment  of  rcgiilators  or  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures,  to  the  securities  to  be 
required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  to  the  penalties  for  negligence,  and 
to  the  pensiltics  for  infringement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  Committee  do  not  con- 
sider it  within  their  province  to  offer  any  re- 
marks,  further  than  that  they  are  of  opinion 
that  they  may  conveniently  form  a  separate 
subject  of  legislation,  and  should  not  be  in- 
corporated  with  the  general  enactments. 

The  Committee  will  next  proceed  to  a 
more  grateful  portion  of  their  duty  than  that 
which  required  the  criticism  of  the  bill 
referred  to  them  ;  namely,  to  consicler 
the  case  in  which  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  he  deemed  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  advisable.  Next  to  the  in- 
conveniences which  result  from  a  varying 
standard  of  measure  and  weight  in  the  same 
community  or  neighborhood,  may  be  ranked 
those  produced  by  a  want  of  nniformity  in  the 
standards  of  different  contiguous  States  ;  for 
it  must  happen,  in  a  republic  organized  as  is 
our  own,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
State  have  less  frequent  communication  re- 
quiring the  use  of  such  standards,  than  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  different  Common- 
wealths. So  impressed  are  the  Committee 
with  this  view,  that  they  would  express  it  as 
their  decided  opinion  that  the  most  imperfect 
system  of  weights  and  measures  which  has 
ever  been  framed,  would,  if  applied  in  all  the 
States  of  our  Union,  be  preferable  to  ihe  most 
perfect  system  which  should  be  adopted  by 
any  one  Commonwealth  singly.  The  Con- 
stitution having  delegated  to  Congress  the 


power  "  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,'*  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  that  body  have  authority  to  legislate  upon 
such  a  system  as  has  been  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the 
object  is  rather  to  fix  standards  so  that  they 
shall  not  he  liable  to  change  for  the  future, 
than  to  make  innovations  in  existing  legal 
standards.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  laws  of 
more  recent  origin  adopted  by  several  States, 
there  is  a  distinct  provision,  that  when  Con- 
gress shall  furnish  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  fur  the  United  States,  the  temporary 
State  standards  shall  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  national  standard.  The  exceeding  im- 
portance of  uniformity  is  thus  distinctly  set 
forth,  from  quarters  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  different  parts  of  our  extended  repub- 
lic. 

In  the  multitude  of  objects  to  which  the 
national  legislation  must  be  directed,  it  is 
liardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  no  action 
should  have  taken  place  upon  this  one.  If 
the  wants  of  the  States,  or  any  of  them, 
should  be  expressed.  Congress  could  hardly 
fail  to  take'up  n  subject  upon  which  so  much 
unanimity  of  view  might  be  expected.  Fre- 
quent consideration  has  been  givep  by  that 
body  to  providing  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  even  without  the  stimulus  just  re- 
ferred to,  as  appears  by  a  reference  to  the 
analysis  of  their  proceedings  accompanying 
this  report.  So  far  as  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  is  concerned,  the  object  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  standards  is  near  its  accomplish, 
ment,  under  directions,  issued  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  distribution  of  st.indiirds  to  the  custom- 
houses; and  thus  one  motive  which  might 
have  induced  the  action  of  Congress  is  re- 
moved, arid  the  necessity  for  exertion  on  the 
part  of  tiie  States,  to  secure  so  desirable  an 
object,  is  incresised.  That  standards  issued 
to  the  custom-house's  can  be  substituted  for 
nationni  standards,  even  though  legalized  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  is  obviously  impossibl*  :  unrecog- 
nized  by  the  laws  of  the  States  which  contain 
no  provisions  deferring  to  such  standards  ;  not 
placed  nt  all  in  some  of  the  States,  and  but 
sparingly  distributed  in  any,  they  could  not, 
even  by  usage,  and  in  violation  of  the  State 
laws,  become  standards.  They  would  tend 
merely  to  increase  the  diversity  of  standards, 
and  unless  conforming  to  those  of  the  State 
in  which  they  were  introduced,  would  cause 
duties  to  be  paid  on  commodities  by  one  mea. 
sure  or  weight  which  were  sold  by  a  differ- 
ent standard.  The  Committee  would  there- 
fore most  respectfully  request  the  Managers 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  to  urge  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  call  the  attention  of  Congress, 
through  our  Senators  and  Representatives, 
to  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United 
States ;  and  further  to  suggest  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislatures  of  other  States 
be  obtained  by  executive  communication. 

Your  Committee  feel  satisfied  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  lay  the  subject  n-ow  under  consi- 
deration  before  Congress  in  a  form  so  con- 
veniently adapted  to  their  legislation  upon  it, 
that  a  speedy  action  will  be  ensured.  But 
should  this  action  be  delayed  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  inconvenience  of  action  under  exj 
isting  laws,  for  such  a  period,  would  hardly 
counterbalance  the  probability  of  benefit  to 


be  derived  from  legislation  by  Congre«H.  If 
snch  just  hopes  should  be  disappointed,  the 
people  of  this  Conimonweaith  would  then 
confidently  look  to  the  care  of  their  legisla. 
ture  to  furnish  them  with  standards  so  es 
sential  to  the  dealings  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

-Va-,.,?  COMMITTEE. 

Alex.  Dallas  Bache, 
S.  V.  Merrick, 
William.  H.  Keating, 
Rufus  Tvier, 
M.  W.  Baldwin, 
Benjamin  Say, 
Asa  Spencer, 
"        Abraham  Miller, 
,      .      I  R.  M.  Patterson,  M.  D. 

:    .7  Sears  C.  Walker, 

.  ;  '  Benjamin  Stancliff, 

Thos.  M'Euen,  M.  D. 
••  Edmund  Draper, 

■    ^  David  H.  Mason, 

Benjamin  Reeves, 
Thos.  p.  Jones,  M.  D. 
Frederick  Fraley, 
Samuel  Moore,  M.  D.  ^ 

Samuel  Hains. 

An  Act  tojix  the  Standards  of  Measures  and 

Weights  in  the  Commonwealth  of  PenasyU 
■■    vania. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennyslvania,  in  General  As- 
sembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  standard 
unit  of  all  measures  of  length  shall  be  the 
"yard,"  to  conform  to  that  in  use  in  this 
Commonwealth,  at  tlie  date  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  positive  standard  to 
be  obtained  as  hereinaller  described ;  and 
that  one-third  of  8aid  yard  shall  be  one  foot, 
and  one -twelfth  of  said  foot  shall  be  one  inch. 

Section  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesuiti.  That  the  standard  of 
liquid  measure  shall  be  the  gallon,  to  contain 
two' hundred  and  thirty -one  cubic  inches  of 
the  standard  aforesaid,  and  no  more.  And 
that  the  standard  of  dry  measure  shall  be 
the  bushel,  to  contain  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  inches  and  forty- two 
hundredths  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  standard 
aforesaid,  and  no  more. 

Section  3. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  standard  of 
weiglrt  shall  be  a  pound,  to  be  computed 
upon  the  troy  pound  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  referred  to  in  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
19th  May,  18*28,  to  wit — the  troy  pound  of 
this  Commonwealth  shall  be  equal  to  the 
troy  pound  of  the  mint  aforesaid ;  and  the 
avoirdupois  pound  of  this  Commonwealth 
shaU  be  greater  than  the  troy  pound  afore- 
said, in  the  proportion  of  seven  thousand  to 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty. 

Section  4. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  procure,  within  —  years  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  this  act,  a  standard  yard,  to 
constitute  the  positive  standard  of^  length 
in  this  Commonwealth  ;  said  standard  to  be 
equal  in  length,  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing jcei  to  the  distance  between  the  eleventh 
and  forty -seventh  inches  on  a  certain  brass 
scale  of  eighty.two  inches  in  length,  pro- 
cured  for  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
Uhtted  States,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
war  department.  The  material  of  said  stand. 
ard  40 .  bQ  brass,  and  the  divisions  upon  it  to; 
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be  inches  and  parts  of  An  inch  of  the  brass 
scale  aforesaid. 

Section  5. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  procure,  within  — 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  the 
use  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  standard  <fal- 
lon  and  bushel,  to  conform  to  the  provision 
of  section  second,  of  this  act.  The  material 
of  said  standard  to  be  cast  brass. 

Section  6. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  procure,  within — years  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the 
troy  pound  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
to  constitute  the  positive  standard  of  weight 
of  this  Commonwealth.  The  material  of 
said  standard  to  be  brass. 

Section  7. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  have  the  positive  standards  of  measures  of 
length  and  capacity,  and  of  weight,  provided 
by  the  foregoing  sections,  inclosed  in  suila 
ble  cases  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Commonwealtli,  to  be  by 
him  there  carefully  preserved. 

Section  8. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  atbresaid.  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
when  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  have 
tested  the  conformity  of  said  positive  stand- 
ards of  measure  and  weight  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  to  the  natural  inva  • 
riable  standards  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  9. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesiiid,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  provide,  within  — 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  each 
of  the  counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  at  the 
charge  of  the  counties  respectively,  duly  au- 
thenticated copies  of  the  positive  standards 
of  measures  of  length,  of  capacity,  and  of 
weight,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections, 
of  the  material  ttrerein  referred  to,  and  of 
approved  construction.  And  having  caused 
the  same  to  be  duly  stamped,  to  have  them 
delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  coun- 
ties respectively,  to  be  used  as  standards  for 
the  adjusting  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

Section  10. — And  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  at  least  once  in  every  ten 
years,  and  oftener  if  they  have  reason  to  be- 
ieve  it  necessary,  to  cause  the  standards  of 
the  respective  county  to  be  examined  and 
tried,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  corrected  or  re- 
newed according  to  tlie  standards  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  heretofore  referred  to. 

Section  11. — And  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Governor,  withm  —  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  cause  the 
positive  standards,  herein  described,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  natural  invanable  standards,  and  to 
deposite  in  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  the 
authentic  certificates  of  such  reference,  with 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  was  made.  The 
length  qf  the  standard  yard  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at 
a  certain  and  defined  spot  in  the  Independence 
Square  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  in  some 
unalienable  public  property,  at  an  ascer 
lained  and  convenient  temperature  and  pres 
sure ;  all  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
parison to  be  stated.  The  standard  of  weight 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  one   hundred 


standard  cubic  inches  of  wjiter,  at  its  maxi- 
mum  density,  and  at  a  convenient  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  , 

An  Act  to  fx  the  Deriomitwfions  of  Measures 
and  Weights  in  the  Contmonweallh  ofPenn- 
sylvan  ia. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  As- 
sembly met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  denomina- 
tions of  linear  measure  of  this  Common- 
wealth, wliercof  the  yard,  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, is  the  standard  unit,  with  the  relations 
thereof,  shall  be  as  follows  : 

12  inches     make   1  foot.  « 

3  feet         make   1  yard. 

o\  yards   make  1  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 
4(1  rods-       make  1  furlong. 
8  furlongs  make  1  mile. 
Section  2. — Be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  the  denominations 
of   superficial     measure   of    this     Common- 
wealth,   whereof  the    square   of  the  linear 
yard,  as  heretofore  provided,  is  the  standard 
unit,  with  the  relations  to  said  standartl,  aud 
to  each  other,  shall  be — 

30|  square  yards  make  1  pole  or  perch. 
40  squar<-'  poles     make  1  rood. 

4  square  roods    make  I  acre. 

640  acres,  make  1  square  mile. 

Section  3.^-Be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.  That  the  denominations 
of  hquid  measure  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whereof  the  gallon,  as  heretofore  provided, 
is  the  standard  unit,  with  the  relations  to 
said  unit  and  to  each  other,  shall  be — 


make  1  pint, 
make  1  quart, 
make  1  gallon, 
make  1  barrel, 
make 


hogshead. 

pipe. 

ton. 


4  gills 
2  pints 
4  quarts 
31^  gallons 
2  barrels 

2  hogsheads  make 
2  pipes  make 

Section  4. — Be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  atbresaid,  That  the  denominations 
of  dry  measure  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whereof  the  bushel,  as  heretofore  provided, 
is  the  standard  unit,  with  the  relations  to 
said  standard  and  to  each  other,  shall  be — 

4  pecks  to  make   I   bushel. 
And  the  minor  divisions  of  the  peck  shall  be 
lits  aliquot  parts.     Provided,  that  the  form  of 
(the  dry  measures  shall   be    conical,  that  the 
jdiameier  of  the  circle  of  the  top  of  the  mea- 
isure  siiall   be   not   less  than  one  twentieth 
[greater  than  the  dianaeter  of  the    bottom  of 
(the  measure,  and  tiie  height   not  more    than 
nine  twelfths  of  ihc  diameter  of  the  bottom. 
Section  5. — Be  it    further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  the  denominations 
of  weight  of  this  Commonwealth,    whereof 
the  troy  pound,  as  heretofore  provided,  is  the 
standard  unit,  with  the   relations  thereof  to 
said  standard  and  to  each  other,  shall  be — 
24  grains  make  1  penny-weight. 

20  penny|wciglits  make  1  ounce. 
12  ouncd's  make  1  pound. 

Section  6. — Be  it   further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.   That  the  denominations 
of  weight  of  this  Commonwealth,  whereof  the 
pound  avoirdupois,  as  heretofore  provided,  is 
the  standard  unit,  with  the   relations  to  said 
pound  and  to  each  other,  shall  be — 
10  drams      make  1  ounce. 
16  ounces     make  1  pound. 
25  pounds     make  1  quarter. 
4  quarters  make  1  hundred. 
20  hundreds  make  1  ton. 
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,  Oti  the  Propostd  IShip  Canal  from  Oswego, 

through  Utica,  to  Albany. 
To  the  Eililor  of  the  UuilroaJ  Journal  : 

Sir — Having  understood  that  you  were  one 
of  the  advocates  for  the  proposed  ship  cnual, 
from  Osveego  through  Utica  to  Albany,  I  have 
transcribed  tjie  following  facts,  and  have  added  a 
few  Huggestioncj  in  relation  to  them,  with  a  view 
to  their  insertion  in  your  paper.  I  shall  deem 
myself  amply  repaid  lor  the  trouble  I  have  taken, 
if  it  is  the  means,  in  however  humble  a  way, 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to- 
wards  this  liighly  important  object.  The  idea 
of  a  water  communication  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Hudson  is  by  no  means  one  of  those 
forced  and  chimerical  projects  by  which  the. 
present  day  is  so  eminently  characterized  ;  in- 
deed,  we  beheve  that  it  is  the  first  towards  which 
any  attention  was  turned.  As  early  as  the 
year  1791,  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Indian  Treaty  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  travelled  as  far  west  as  (he  village  o{' 
Geneva,  and  so  impressed  was  he,  by  his  per. 
sonal  observation,  of  the  practicability,  and 
comparatively  small  outlay  of  an  internal  navi- 
gation from  Albany  to  Oswego,  that  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  while  on  his  very  first  ex- 
cursion, he  says,  "We  are  sailing  parallel  to  the 
great  Ontario  Ocean,  which  I  hope  to  see ;  and 
enjoy  in  dehghtful  anticipation  the  prospect  of 
a  free  and  open  water  comtiiunioation  from 
thence  to  the  Atlantic  via  Albany  and  New 
York."  Upon  his  return,  he  immediately 
communicated  the  result  of  his  observations  to 
General  Schuyler,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
influence  of  this  great  man  towards  bringing 
the  project,  in  some  shape,  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  :  with  what  success,  the  writer 
is  not  aware.  The  ensuing  year,  however,  the 
"  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company" 
was  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  ri- 
vers, and  of  opening  a  communication  between 
both,  by  means  of  Wood  creek  and  Oneida 
lake  ;  and  eventually  to  effect  a  complete  com- 
munication with  Lake  Ontario.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  want  of  the  necessary  means,  little 
else  was  done  than  the  construction  of  the 
locks  at  Little  Falls,  and  some  itifling  improve- 
ments in  the  Mohawk.  The  Erie  Canal  at 
that  time  became  the  all-absorbing  project,  and 
merged  in  itself  the  little  interest  that  had  been 
excited  in  this,  at  that  day  considered,  minor 
undertaking. 

We  have  mentioned  the  above  facts  in  support 
of  the  assertion,  this  project  is  not  th«i  result  of 
a  day's  growth.  Surely,  the  remark  of  the  "  lime 
not  having  yet  arrived  for  agitating  this  question 
when  can  hardly  be  thought  valid,"  we  see  that, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  immense  forest  west 
of  Utica  was  a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  the 
axe,  when  even  the  name  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  as  yet  unknown,  men  were  found  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  work, 
as  to  have  organised  themselves  into  a  compa- 
ny, and  to  have  actually  commenced  the  con. 
struction  of  a  work  having  the  very  same 
objects  in  view  as  that  which  we  are  at  present 
advocating.  As  .soon,  however,  as  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  was  successfully  tested, 
the  old  project  of  a  communication  with  the 
lake  was  again  revised ;  and  af^er  some  little 
delay,  the  year  1826  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment, and  1828  the  completion,  of  a  canal, 
of  the  same  dimensions,  from  Oswego  to 
Salina.  This,  together  with  the  one  proposed 
from  Sodus  Bay  to  Montezuma,  has  for  its 
object  the  interception  of  the  lake  trade.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  a  tninship-ment  at  the 
the  harbors  of  Oswego  and  Big  Sodus,  from  the 
larger  craft  of  the  lake  to  the  smaller  barges  of 
the  canal,  has  so  much  increased  the  cost  of 
transportation  as  will  inevitr.bly  prevent  their 
attaining  in  any  great  degree  the  objects  pro. 
posed  by  the  Ship  Canal. 

Fully  alive  to  their  interests  the  inhabitants 
of  Oswego  and  Utica  have  since  been  taking 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps,  the  Legisla- 
ture   has   been  petitioned — committees   have 


been  appointed  for. the  collection  and  trans- 
mission of  information  on  the  subject,  and  with 
a  view  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people 
towards  this  project. 

We  have  endearored  in  the  above  to  give 
some  little  history  of  the  Canal.  We  would 
now  adduce  some  few  facts,  and  endeavor  to 
prove  by  them  that  the  day  has  arrived  when 
the  State  in  general,  and  the  City  in  particu 
lar,  (if  they  would  consult  their  own  interests,) 
are  called  upon  to  take  immediate  measures 
towards  the  construction  of  this  work. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  her 
Canadian  colonies  is  one  of  the  utmost  liberal- 
ity. She  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  facilities 
they  possess  by  nature,  and  she  is  rapidly  im 
proving  those  facilities  by  the  most  magnifi- 
cent works  of  art..  The  Rideau  Canal,  and 
that  now  constructing  raund  the  Rapids,  have 
proved  that  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  not  the 
bugbear  we  always  believed  it  to  be.  The 
success  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  speculation.  The  Ship  Canal  from 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  is  now  under 
examination  by  British  engineers.  The  St. 
Johns  and  Chambly  Canal  will  be  finished  in 
a  year.     In  short,  on  our  whole  frontier,  such 

Ftreparations  are  making,  as  will,  if  not  short- 
y  counteracted  by  our  own  exertions,  divert 
from  us  our  boasted  trade ;  and  which,  in 
peace,  will  feed  the  treasury,  and,  in  war,  will 
nerve  the  energies  of  a  jealous  and  enterpris- 
ing commercial  rival.  Every  inducement  is 
now  offered  by  the  government  for  emigration 
to  their  colonies.  The  climate  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  as  genial,  the  land  as  fertile,  and  the 
facilities  of  purchasing  and  settling  as  great 
as  in  any  of  the  State?.  And  we  iT9ed  only 
mention  that  there  were  50,000  emigrants 
landed  last  year  at  Montreal,  to  prove  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  setting  towards  the  Ca- 
nadas. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  abroad  ; 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  our  sister  ci- 
ties. Among  them,  too,  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  making  the  most  rapid  progress. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Charleston,  are  all,  (some  by  canals  and 
some  by  railroads,)  making--  every  exertion  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  trade  of  the  "  far  west."  Pennsylvania 
is  the  m«st  ambitious  competitor  we  have  to 
contend  against.  By  her  increased  and  in 
creasing  facilities,  she  is  rapidly  driving  us 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  the  harbor 
of  Buffalo  is  clear  from  the  ice,  our  Erie  Ca- 
nal is  a  nuUitr  till  about  the  20th  April,  full 
lix  weeks  later  than  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 
"Differences  seem  to  have  arisen  between  the 
New-York  and  Ohio  Canal  Boards,  which 
have  produced  a  conditional  resolution  of  the 
Ohio  Commissioners  for  doubling  the  rates  of 
toll  on  the  Ohio  canals,  on  all  merchandise 
transported  in  a  direction  from  Lake  Erie.'" 
And  even  if  this  unfortunate  collision  should 
be  adjusted,  Pennsylvania  is  determined  to 
avail  herself  of  all  her  advantages,  and  by  au 
immediate  extension  of  her  Beaver  Canal,  in- 
tercept, at  the  mouth  of  the  Conneaut  at  Lake 
Erie,  that  trade  upon  which  our  Canal  mainly 
depends.  Thus,  fellow-citizens,  do  we  see 
that  while  we  are  vainly  relying  on  the  infal. 
libility  of  our  one  canal,  our  powerful  neigh- 
bors are  not  leaving  a  stone  unturned  to  effect 
their  object.  Should  this  state  of  things  lie 
allowed  to  continue  without  any  exertion  to 
counteract  its  evil  effects,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  yield  to 
another  that  enviable  distinction,  which  we 
have  so  long  held,  of  the  "  great  commercial 
emporium." 

Let  us  now  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  and  consider  the  means  we  possess 
Tor  an  effectual  means  of  preserving  our  wes- 
tern trade. 

Small  as  is  the  Oswego  Canal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  necessity  of  the  tranship- 
ment on  the  lake,  goods  are  now  carried  from 


New-York  to  Cleveland  for  a  less  price  by 
way  of  the  lake  than  by  the  Canal,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following. 

"  Coniparative  View  of  Expenses  in  the  trans- 
portation of  Merchandise  from  New-  York, 
via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Buffalo,  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  by  the  new  channel  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Welland  Canal,  to  the  same 
place. 

The  present  regular  price  for  transporta- 
tion from  New-York,  per  the  Erie  Canal  and 
Buffalo,  to  Clevtland,  as  charged  by  Hart, 
Griffith  &  Co.  and  others,  is. 
For  dry  goods,  per  100  lbs.  -  -  -  -  $1  56 
On  all  heavy  goods,  per  100  lbs.  -  -  -  1  45 
The  present  regular  price  for  transportation 
from  New-York,  via  Oswego,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  Welland  Canal,  to  Cleveland,  as 
charged  by  I.  S.  Wyckoff,  agent  for  Troy,  Os- 
wego, and  Ohio  Line,  is. 

For  dry  goods,  per  100  lbs.  -  -  -  -$120- 
On  all  heavy  goods,  per  100  lbs.  -  -  -  1  09 
The  Ontario  channel  is  a  new  one,  and  for- 
warders say  the  price  of  freight  will  be  reduced 
when  vessels  are  built  better  adapted  to  the 
Welland  Canal  navigation.  Vessels  are  now 
building  for  this  purpose,  to  carry  180,tons." 

How  much  the  more,  then,  will  we  be  ena- 
bled to  compete  with  other  means,  if  we  do 
away,  by  the  ship  canal,  this  extra  tranship, 
ment. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  navigation  on  the  lakes. 
We  need  only,  we  think,  adduce  the  fact,  that 
insurance  is  effected  at  as  low  a  rate  upon 
them  as  on  our  inland  canals.  Harbors  are 
numerous  on  all  the  lakes  ;  on  Ontario  are  Os- 
wego, Big  Sodus,  Genesee,  and  Braddock's 
Bay  ;  on  Erie  are  Black  .Rock,  Buffalo,  Dun- 
kirk,  Erie,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cunningham, 
and  Cleveland.  There  are  also  harbors  at 
the  mouths  of  Grand,  Black,  and  Huron  riv- 
ers ;  in  all  of  which,  improvements  requiring 
immense  outlays  of  money  have  been  made, 
under  a  judicious  system  of  operations,  by  the 
General  Government.  Nature,  too,  in  favor- 
ing us  with  a  milder  climate  thaii  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  has  done  much  to  aid  us.  All 
then  we  want  to  divert  into  our  own  lap  the 
trade  and  resources  of  this  immense  section  of 
country  is  the  ship  canal.  Let  this  communi- 
cation be  once  effected,  and  "  hundreds  of  ships 
that  now  bound  upon  the  billows  of  these  in- 
land seas,"  bearing  away  to  our  neighbors,  for 
want  of  a  market  at  home,  our  own  produc- 
tions will  seek  this  easiest,  and  most  natural 
channel.  Let  us  awake,  then,  fellow  citizens, 
to  our  own  interests,  ere  yet  it  is  too  late :  ex- 
ert ourselves  now,  and  in  three  years'  time,  with 
an  expenditure  of  only  2,000,000  of  dollars,  we 
are  safe. 

In  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature 
this  project  will  be  submitted  for  their  consi. 
deration  ;  we  have  no  doubts  for  its  result— the 
means  only  arc  wanting;  and  we  hazard  little 
in  saying,  that  the  name  of  that  statesman, 
who,  throwing  aside  the  petty  trammels  of 
party  politics,  shall  urge  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion the  Ship  Canal,  shall  be  handed  to  la- 
test posterity,  hallowed  by  the  association  with 
that  of  the  "  immortal  Clinton."  B. 

[For  THE  Nkw  YoKK  American.] 

Osu/ego,  August  27,  1834. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  noticed  in  yeur  paper  of  the  22  init. 
an  article  signed  "  Pearl  street"  on  th«  aubject  of  the 
contemplated  convention  at  Utica  on  the  11th  of  next 
month,  to  consider  the  project  of  a  Ship  Canal  from 
Oswego  to  Utica,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson.  The 
writer  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  ebject  in 
question,  although  he  treats  it,  in  a  manner,  as  if  he 
was  quite  aufait.  Permit  me  through  your  colnmne 
to  furnisii  to  **  Pearl  street,"  and  others,  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  '.hat  will  probably  be  offered  to  the 
convention  at  Utica  in  favor  of  the  project. 

1.  The  vast  superiority  in  point  of  ecenomy  in 
transportation  effected  upon  natural  water  commujii. 
cations  admitting  of  aavigation  by  large  vesaele  or 
Steamboats,  oTor   transportation  upeo  Canals  and 
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Railroad*.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 
experience  on  the  Hudson,  the  Lakes  and  the  great 
riven  of  the  west — for  instance,  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
now  carried  from  Troy  and  Albany  to  New  York,  for 
three  cents,  while  the  same  transportation  for  a  like 
distance  upon  the  canal  can  not  be  effected  for  less 
than  ten  cents  :  the  conclusion  thereJore  sefims  una- 
voidable,  that  if  the  products  of  the  west  can  find  a 
passage  to  the  Ocean  by  Steamboats  or  other  large 
vessels,  they  will  undoubtedly  seek  that  channel. 

3.  The  extraordinary  efforts  now  making  in  the 
Canadas  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  natural  na- 
vigable  facilities  existing  within  those  Provinces, 
namely,  the  gigantic  work  in  progress  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  locks  200  feet  in  length,  55  feet  in 
width,  and  9  fe«t  >"  depth  from  the  mitre  sill.  The 
existence  of  the  Welland  Canal,  connecting  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  by  a  ship  canal,  with  locks  of  110 
feet  in  length,  32  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  in  depth.; 
probably  to  be  hereafter  enlarged  to  a  corresponding 
size  with  those  now  constructing  on  the  St.  Law. 
rence.  The  contemplated  construction  of  a  Rail, 
road  from  Queenstown  to  Chippewa.  The  easy 
connection  by  ship  canal,  of  Lake  Huron,  through 
Lake  Simcoe,  with  Lake  Ontario,  now  being  sor. 
veyedby  order  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

3.  Communications  will  be  laid  before  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  ablest  Engineers,  proving  that  a  ship 
canal  can  be  constructed  with  ease  from  Lake  On- 
tario, via  Oswego  and  Oneida  Lake,  to  Utica,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  although 
the  cost  from  Utica  to  the  Hudson  will  be  considera- 
bly greater,  that  it  is  easily  within  the  means  of 
the  State. 

4.  It  will  be  urged  that  the  exinenoe  of  the  WeU 
land  Canal,  and  the  improvements  on  tht  St.  Law. 
rence,  not  only  destroy  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners  in  their  report  of  2d  March, 
Ibll,  to  the  Legislature,  against  the  route  by  Oswe- 
go,  but  actually  prove  the  necessity  of  its  being 
adopted  on  the  roost  enlarged  plan  it  is  capable  of, 
without  further  delay. 

mrln  that  famous  report  the  Commissioners  say  : 
*'  Two  routes  have  been  suggested  to  obtain  the 
trade  of  the  West ;  one,  the  direct  communication  to 
Lake  Erie,  now  adopted — the  other,  a  cut  round 
Niagara  Falls,  and  from  Albany  by  Rome  to  Oswe- 
go, terminating  the  Canal  there."  Notwithstanding 
that  limited  pecuniary  resources  were  at  that  time 
a  great  impediment,  still  on  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
and  obstacles  of  the  former  with  the  latter,  they  put 
the  interrogation,  "Whether  being  less  difficult  and 
expensive,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  descend  into 
Lake  Ontario,  rather  than  encoonter  >  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  the  other  course  ?"  To  which  they 
reply  :  ••  The  Commissioners  belfcve  it  would  not  : 
and  without  relying  as  they  might  for  support  of  their 
opinion  on  the  comparative  expense  of  transporta 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  article*  for  txporta 
tioH,  when  once  afloat  on  Lake  Ontario,  will,  gene 
rally  tpeaking,  go  te  Montreal,  unlets  our  British 
neighbors  are  blind  to  their  interests." 

5.  It  will  be  stated,  that  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buf. 
falo  to  Albany  will  in  a  few  years  scarcely  suffice 
for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  of  our  own  State, 
much  lees  carry  that  of  the  great  West,  should  the 
cost  of  transportation  even  be  no  obstacle. 

6.  It  will  be  shown,  that  unless  a  cheaper  mode  of 
transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  West  can  be  a- 
dopted,  it  must  and  will  in  a  few  years  hence  find  its 
way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  !  1  will  here  instance 
the  effect  it  may  have  in  our  own  State  :  The  freight 
of  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  is  not  less  62  1-2  cents — from  Oswe- 
go, 58  cents.  A  great  quantity  of  Western  flour  is 
annually  sent  to  Boston,  &c.  Let  the  improvements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  be  once  completed — namely, 
locks  of  200  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet 
deep — what  will  prevent  our  Eastern  merchants  from 
constructing  suitable  vessels  of  a  large  class,  and  car- 
rying to  Oswego,  Rochester,&c.,their  fish,  their  oil, 
and  thousand  other  bulky  articles,  and  bringing  away 
our  Western  flour  and  other  produce. 

Sir,  we  ask  no  favors  from  your  citizens — we  only 
wish  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  true  interests  !  For 
that  purpose  the  Utica  Convention  has  been  called  ; 
and  if  "  Pearl  Street"  can  point  out  a  better  plan  to 
secure  the  Western  trade  to  New  York,  I  for  one 
shall  cheerfully  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  few  crumbs 
that  1  expect  to  fall  to  my  share  if  the  object  of  the 
Utica  Convention  should  be  carried  into  effect.  All 
we  deaire  is  to  arouse  (he  New  York  merchants  from 
the  state  of  lethargy  and  security  in  which  tliey  have 
been  for  some  years  past.  Let  them  look  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  will  learn  that  Cotton  and  Tobae- 
ce  are  now  coming  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg,  and 
*re  thence  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  considerable 


quantity.  T  have  heard  from  good  authority  that 
flour  is  broufrht  from  Pittsburgh  to' Philadelphia  for 
75  cents  per  barrel.  And  what,  I  ask,  will  be  left 
to  New  York  of  the  great  western  trade,  when  the 
Canadian  improvements  once  completed,  offer  a  still 
cheaper  channel  than  any  now  existing  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  bulky  products  of  the  West. 
I  am,  with  great  regard,  your  most  ob't  serv't. 

An  Old  Mekchant. 

[For  the  New  York  American.] 
Mr.  Editor:  As  the  newly  raised  regiment  of 
Dragoons  have,  ere  this,  started  on  their  summer 
campaign,  one  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  effect 
a  treaty  with  the  Pawnees,  I  have  thought  that  a 
brief  account  of  these  Indians  might  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable, and ;  perhrps,  in  this  armed  truce  of  poli. 
lies  would  serve  to  fill  a  column  of  the  "  American," 
not  devoted  to  more  important  matters. 

The  Pawnees  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  or 
tribes,  the  Pawnea  Piqua'sj  or  Pawnees  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  the  Pawnees  of  the  Missouri.  The 
former  are  a  roving  race  like  the  Sioux,  have  no 
permanent  villages,  and  when  not  engaged  in  preda- 
tory  excursions,  follow  the  range  of  the  Buffalo.  It 
s  of  course  difficult  to  estimate  their  numbers : 
however,  I  should  suppose  that  3000  warriors  would 
be  within  bounds.  They  must  be  numerous  ;  for 
their  war  parties  often  amount  to  3  or  400,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  carry  on,  at  one  time,  successful 
wars  both  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Osages, 
and  the  Mexican  tribes  of  Commanches  and  Tetons. 
Theit  language  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Pawnees 
of  the  Missouri,  with  whom  they  are  on  friendly 
terms,  although  there  exists  no  formal  alliance  be- 
tween the  tribes,  unless,  which  is  Bot  unlikely,  a 
league  has  recently  becii  made.  They  are  good 
horsemen,  and  are  well  supplied  with  large  droves 
of  that  noble  animal.  Their  arms  and  mode  of 
fighting  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Missouri. 

The  Pawnees  of  the  Missouri  consist  of  three  bands, 
residing  in  separate  villages.  They  are  in  strict  alii, 
ance,  and  may,  perhaps,  bring  into  the  field  2500  or 
3000  horses.  They  are  called — the  Pawnee  Republi. 
cans,  whose  village  is  on  the  Rcipublican  braneh  of 
the  Konzas — the  Grand  Pawnees  and  the  Pawnee 
Loups,  The  towns  of  the  two  last  are  on  the  la 
Platte,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  A 
Pawnee  village  consists  merely  of  a  ptomiscuous 
collection  of  Dirt  Lodges;  the^e  are  spaciois  and 
permanent  dwellings  :  a  descrip'ion  of  them  would 
not  probably  be  new  to  your  readers.  For  some 
months  in  the  year  the  whole  tribe  are  absent  on  the 
Buffalo  Hunt :  they  then  live  in  Skin  Lodges.  A 
Pawnee  Brave  in  his  war  dress  is  a  truly  formidable 
looking  personage  :  he  wears  an  enormous  head 
dress,  formed  of  feathers  of  the  eagle,  the  swan  and 
other  large  birds,  anecklace  of  the  claws  of  the  grisly 
bear,  and  leggins  of  deer-skin,  grotesquely  embroi- 
dered with  quills  of  the  porcupine ;  the  edges  are 
fringed  with  feathers  and  tufts  of  horse  hair,  dyed 
of  various  colors,  and  not  unfrequently  human  scalps 
interspersed  with  beads  and  small  bells.  The  buf- 
.''alo  robe  floats  loosely  in  the  wind,  and  is  secured 
around  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  leaving  the  arms,  face 
and  the  body  naked,  and  smeared  with  parti-colored 
pigments  in  quaint  figures.  The  face  is  also  paint- 
ed in  the  same  savage  taste  ;  black,  the  war  color, 
always  predominates.  His  horse,  a  fine  animal  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Mexico,  is  gaily  caparisoned  with 
broad  leathern  bands,  on  which  are  sewed  beads 
and  pieces  of  colored  cloth,  and  fringed  with  fea- 
thers, bells,  and  small  pieces  of  tin  and  other  metals. 
For  arms,  he  uses  the  bow,  which  is  sliort,  and  well 
adapted  for  use  on  horseback  :  it  is  usually  ingeni- 
ously made  of  libs  of  the  buffalo,  strengthened  with 
sinews  of  the  elk  or  deer :  his  quiver,  formed  of 
panther  or  bear  skin,  hangs  at  his  back,  well  stored 
with  arrows;  these  are  well  feathered,  and  30 
inches  in  length,  without  the  head,  which  i&  of  iron, 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  loosely  fitted  to  the  shaft : 
the  lance  is  7  1-2  feet  in  length,  sharp  pointed  and 
adorned  with  feathers  :  the  war-club,  which  usually 
hangs  attached  to  the  saddles,  is  about  3  feet  long,  and 
is  made  of  some  heavy  wood  ;  the  head  is  often  armed 
with  iron  spikes,  inserted  in  the  wood,  and  is  simi. 
lar  in  form  to  the  ancient  mace :  this  formidable 
weapon  is  equally  adapted  for  close  coafiict,  or  to  be 


hurled  Iby  the  hand.  The  knife  and  tomahawk,  as 
other  Indians.  A  very  few  are  (or  rather  were) 
armed  with  <  arbines.  The  shield  now  only  remain* 
to  complete  his  equipments  ;  it  is  circular,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  formed  of  pre- 
pared buffalo  skin,  called  by  the  trapper*  Pas  (quere 
Pare?)  Fleche  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  rude  embla- 
zoning, fringed  with  feathers  and  bells;  when  not  in 
use  it  IS  slung  by  the  side  of  the  quivers.  The  shield 
is  an  admirable  defence  in  conflicts  with  an  Indian 
foe  ;  lor  when  mounted  the  Pawnees  discharge  their 
arrows  from  under  their  horses  necks  ;  then  with 
the  assistance  ot  the  shields  their  bodies  are  almost 
entirely  protected. 

From  the  roving  habits  of  these  tribes,  I  think  the 
prospect  of  finding  them  in  their  villages  is  but  faint : 
they  will  either  be  absent  on  their  annual  hunt,  when 
their  lodges  are  nearly  deserted,  or  what  Is  still 
more  likely,  the  approach  of  so  large  a  force  will  ex- 
cite their  natural  distrust  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
will  at  once  retire  en  masse  to  their  distant  en. 
Icamptnent  in  the  desert,  «r  in  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  whence  they  will  not  emerge  until  com- 
pelled by  the  approach  of  winter.  Thus  there  is  lit- 
tle probability,  even  were  it  desirable,  that  our  troops 
will  come  into  collision  with  these  Indians ;  for  si. 
though  brave,  they  never  attack  but  with  the  chances 
in  their  faver.  Like  other  savages,  the  Pawnee  al- 
ways endeavors  to  surprize  his  enemy,  and  like 
them  prefers  an  hour  or  two  before  dawn,  and  a  dark 
and  stormy  night.  An  impetuous  charge  is  made  ; 
and   if    at  all  successful,  the    contest    rages    for 

hours  with  the  greatest  fury  ;  but  cbould  they  be  too 
warmly  received  st  the  outset,  or  lose  many  war- 
riors in  the  course  of  the  fight,  tliey  retreat  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  scattering  into  small  parties,  to  di. 
vide  and  distractthe  attention  of  their  pursuers,  and 
when  in  safety  make  for  the  distant  rendezvous  pre. 
viously  appointed,  Altba. 

Ijove  and  Romance. — A  greater  number  of  young 
girls,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  and  of 
young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  fall 
victims  to  what  they  call  love,  than  any  other  particu. 
lar  class  of  disease — and  mere  particularly  in  England 
and  Ireland  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  This 
is  from  the  force  of  early  impressions  peculiar  to 
those  countries,  and  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
the  effect  produced  by  a  certain  class  of  romance 
writers.  These  writers  give  an  obliquity  lo  the  young 
mind  which  leads  to  destruction.  Scarcely  has  a 
young  girl  laid  by  her  Kemdingmade  Easy,  when  she 
becomes  a  subcriber  to  some  trashy  library,  and  th  e 
hours  which,  in  the  country,  or  in  a  land  where  edu. 
cation  is  unkncwn,  they  would  emplay  in  jumping 
about  in  the  open  air,  are  now  consumed  with  mten 
sity  of  thought  upon  the  maudim  miseries  of  some 
hapless  heroine  of  romance,  the  abortion  of  a  die. 
cased  brain.  Hej;  imitativeness,  as  Spurzheim  would 
phrenologically  observe,  becomes  developed,  and  she 
fixes  on  her  favorite  heroine,  whom  she  ape*  in 
every  thing — sighing  for  her  sorrow,  and  moaning  to 
be  as  miserable.  She  fixes  immediately  upon  some 
I  figure  of  a  man — some  Edwinor  Edgar,  or  Ethelbert, 
which  she  thinks  will  harmonize  with  the  horrors 
of  the  picture,  and  she  then  enjoys  her  tears  and  her 
tortures  to  her  heart's  satisfaction.  Languor,  inaction, 
late  hours,  late  rising,  and  increasing  sighing,  de- 
range her  digestion — paleness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
general  debility  follow  ;  the  cause  continues,  the 
effect  increases,  and  hectic  fever  puts  an  end  to  the 
romance.  We  have  known  a  young  Irish  lady  who 
road  herseli|into  this  situation.  She  was,  at  the  age 
of  13,  as  lively,  as  healthy  and  as  beautiful  a  little 
promise  of  womanhood  as  that  country  ever  produ. 
cci.  When  the  Leadenhall-street  romancers  crossed 
her  way,  an  officer  of  a  very  different  sort  of  troop 
became  her  hero.  She  would  "  sit  in  her  bower" 
(the  second  floor  window)  and  gaze — ard  gaze  upon 
his  steed,  his  helmet,  and  his  streaming  black-hair, 
ed  crest,  as  he  passed  to  mount  guard,  until  sbesob. 
cd  aloud  in  an  extacy  of  melancholy.  She  never 
spoke  to  this  '  knight,'  nor  did  she  even  seek  to  have 
an  acquaintance — lest,  perhaps,  that  a  formal  propo- 
sal, a  good  leg  of  mutton  dinner,  and  all  the  realities 
of  domestic  happiness  might  dissipate  the  sweet  ro. 
mantic  misery  she  so  much  delighted  in.  A  year 
passed  over — '  she  pined  in  thought,  and  with  a  green 
and  yellow  melancholy.'  entered  a  convent  (fori hat 
is  the  climax  of  romance,)  where  she  died  in  a  few 
months. — [Medical  Advertiser.] 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  through  the  medinm 
of  Baron  de  Krudener.  Minister  Plenipotcntiay  at 
Washington,  presented  Joshua  Shaw,  Esq.  Artist, 
of  Philadelphia,  with  foOO,  for  an  improved  per- 
cussion cannon  lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Letters  on  Practical  Subjects,  to  a  Daughter, 
by  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  DD„  Pastor  o<  the  Second 
Pre»byterian  Church,  Albany.  Third  American 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York,  D.  Ar- 
plbton  a  Co. — It  is  no  loi>ger  asked  now,  with  a 
supercilious  air,  in  England,  "  who  reads  an  Ameri. 
can  book  7"  American  books  not  only  are  read,  but, 
aa  W0  find  by  some  prefatory  remarks  in  thi  well 
printed  and  handsome  volume  before  us,  they  are 
sometimes  printed — ^and,  with  slight  alterations,  re- 
printed as  English  works. 

Such,  it  seems,  was  the  fate  of  Dr.  Sprague's 
••  Letters  l«  a  Daughter,"  originally  published  anony- 
mously in  this  country.  A  genuine  edition  of  the 
work  was  circulatihg  in  England  under  the  direction 
o<'ihe  London  Tract  Society,  when  a  Glasgow  book- 
seller  seized  upon  it,  made  some  omissions  hut  no 
additions,  and  put  forth  a  volume  under  the  title  uf 
"Ths  Daughter's  Own  Book."  By  this  title  it  was 
republished  in  Boston,  ns  a  book  «if  foreign  origm — 
and  by  this  title  it  was  noticed  and  praised  in  this 
paper,  without  any  suspicion,  as  far  as  we  remem 
ber,  of  its  being  a  piracy. 

-  The  present  edition  is  issued  under  the  sanction 
of  Dr.  Spraguc's  name,  and  is  the  only  one  there- 
fore  for  which  he  is  in  any  way  responsible.  It  re- 
mains  only  for  us  to  say,  that  the  terms  of  commen- 
dation in  which  we  spoke  of  *'  the  Daughter's  Own 
Book,"  we  very  cheerfully,  and  with  greater  empha- 
sis, desire  to  repeat  of  "  Letters  on  Practical  Sub- 
jects to  a  Daughter."  We  present  the  whole  of 
Letter  XI — not  as  better  than  others,  but  as  treating 
of  a  topic  that  is  not  always  sufficiently  considered 
by  young  persons. 

Intereourte  with  the  World. 

Mt  Dear  Child, — In  several  of  the  preceding  let. 
ters  I  have  taken  fur  granted  that  ycu  are  to  mingle, 
in  greater  or  lass  degree,  in  society.  It  is  equally 
essential  to  your  respectability  and  usefulness,  that 
you  should  not  live  the  life  of  a  recluse.  The  con> 
atitution  of  your  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
your  condition  clearly  indicate  that  you  were  made 
to  be  social.  As  it  is  a  subject,  however,  in  relation 
to  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency  t«  extremes,  and 
on  which  you  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  misled, 
I  shall  suggest  a  few  thoughts  in  the  present  letter, 
which  may  serve  to  aid  in  forming  your  opinions  and 
directing  your  conduct. 

I  begin  my  advice  to  you  on  this  subject  by  a  cau> 
tion  that  you  should  not  make  your  entrance  into  so. 
ciety  at  too  early  a  period.  It  too  often  happens  that 
girls,  long  before  they  have  completed  their  educa- 
tion, and  even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  it, 
have  contracted  a  strong  relish  for  being  in  the  world  ; 
and  unless  prevented  by  the  influence  of  parents  or 
iiMtructers,  they  are  fonnd  thus  prematurely  in  the 
gayest  circles  of  fashion.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  at  best,  a  divided  attention  is  rendered  to 
their  studies  ;  that  theii  opportunities  for  intellectual 
improvement  are  enjoyed  to  little  purpose  ;  and  that 
the  period  in  which  should  be  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  solid  and  useful  character,  is  perverted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  habit  of  mental  inaction,  and  not  improb- 
ably to  cherish  a  spirit  of  intolerable  vanity. 

Now  I  do  not  insist  that  you  should  actually  de- 
cline all  society  up  to  the  time  ot  completing  your 
education;  but  Iwieh  that  your  visiting,  previous  to 
that  period,  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  infor- 
mal character ;  and  that  you  should  not  generally 
consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  accept  invitations, 
even  if  you  should  receive  them,  to  mingle  in  set 
circles.  This  accidental  intercourse  of  which  I  have 
spokvn,  is  all  that  will  be  necessiry  during  the  peri- 
od of  your  education,  to  aid  you  in  the  formation  ot 
your  manners ;  and  any  thing  beyond  it  will  al. 
most  inevitably  interfere  with  your  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  of  course  detract  from  your  ultimate 
•landing  in  society. 

Let  me  assure  you  too  that  you  will  b«  far  less 
acceptable  in  society,  if  you  make  your  appearance 
prematurely,  than  if  you  wait  till  a  proper  period 
The  common  sense  of  the  world  is  quick  to  discern 
any  impropriety  on  this  subject ;  and  if,  while  you 
are  yet  a  child,  you  are  seen  among  those  of  mature 
age,  virtually  claiming  to  be  as  old  aa  they,  you  can 


e;j^ect  nothing  else  bat  that  you  will  bs  set  dowhasf 
deficient  either  in  modesty  or  good  sense.  Better 
for  your  reputation  that  you  should  come  too  late 
into  society  th»n  loo  early;  for  though  in  the  one 
case  you  might  lose  something  in  point  of  manners, 
yet  in  the  other  you  would  lose  more  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  on  the  score  of  delicacy  and  cor- 
rect judgment. 

It  is  net  more  important  that  you  should  avoid 
going  into  society  too  early,  than  it  is,  that  when 
you  do  enter  it,  you  should  avoid  mingling  in  it  too 
much.  One  bad  efTect  of  this  would  be,  that  it 
would  leave  you  with  too  little  time  for  the  dis- 
charge of  your  private  and  domestic  duties.  The 
culture  of  your  mind  and  heart,  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  cares  of  domestic  life,  requires  that  a 
large  part  of  your  time  should  be  spent  at  home  ; 
and  you  cannot,  without  great  injustice  to  yourself, 
and  those  with  whom  ynu  are  connected,  neglect 
these  more  private  duties,  for  the  sake  of  being  al- 
ways in  the  bustle  of  the  world.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
that  you  will  find  a  lady  who  devotes  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  her  time  to  visitmg,  but  that  if  you  follow 
her  into  the  domestic  circle  to  the  chamber  and  the 
fireside,  you  will  find  that  she  evinces  a  proportional 
neglect  of  some  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  sta- 
tion she  occupies.  She  is  either  negl<-cting  to  cul- 
tivate her  understanding,  or  neglecting  to  keep  her 
heart,  or  neglecting  to  use  the  means  which  Provi- 
dence  has  put  into  her  hands  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  those  with  whom  she  is  im. 
mediately  connected. 

Recollect  also  that  the  error  against  which  I  am 
endeavoring  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  would  not 
only  prevent  your  attention  to  more  important  duties, 
by  occupying  the  time  which  should  be  allotted  to 
them,  but  it  would  serve  actually  to  give  you  a  dis- 
taste for  those  duties.  Allow  yourself  in  a  constant 
round  of  company,  even  for  a  short  period,  and  it 
will  be  strange  indeed,  if  you  not  begin  to  feel  that 
company  is  your  only  element;  if  you  do  not,  in  a 
great  degree,  lose  your  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  domestic  fireside;  if  you  do  not  find  yourself 
complaining  of  ennui,  when  you  happen  for  a  season 
to  be  providentially  shut  up  at  home.  I  need  not 
■top  to  show  how  entirely  such  a  habit  of  feeling 
must  disqualify  a  female  for  the  most  important  r« 
lations  she  can  ever  sustain. 

Moreover,  an  extravagant  fondness  for  society, 
«nd  an  excessive  indulgence  oi  this  inclination,  are 
almost  sure  to  create  a  habit  of  dissipation,  both  as 
it  respects  the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  The  mind,  by 
being  conversant  with  the  ever  varying  scenes  «f 
social  life,  loses,  in  a  great  degree,  the  command  of 
its  own  powers  ;  and  the  attempt  to  concentrate  them 
on  any  particular  oibject,  wpre  scarcely  more  like- 
ly to  succeed  than  would  be  an  attempt  to  coUect 
•very  mote  that  was  floating  in  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere,  while  the  atmosphere  was  agitated  by  a 
whirlwind.  The  moral  feelings  too  are  subject  to  a 
similar  influence ;  for  not  only  is  there  usually  an 
entire  absence  of  self-communion,  and  all  that  se- 
cret discipline  of  the  affections,  which  is  essential  to 
the  right  keeping  of  the  heart,  but  too  often  there 
are  the  levities  of  the  world,  scenes  from  which 
there  is  a  studied  exclusion  of  religion,  and  even  a 
designed  introduction  of  much  that  is  fitted  to  bring 
religion  into  contempt.  I  do  not  say  that  this  evil, 
in  its  whole  extent,  is  commonly  found  in  any  of  the 
walks  of  decent  society  ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  some- 
times exists  in  the  frightful  dimensions  which  I 
have  attributed  to  it ;  and  that  it  commonly  exists  in 
so  great  a  degree  as  to  render  an  excessive  inter- 
course with  the  world  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief. 

You  will  anticipate  me  when  I  say,  in  this  connex- 
ion, that  it  becomes  you  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in 
selecting  the  circle  with  which  you  are  to  associate. 
I  hardly  need  admonish  you  to  set  it  down  as  a  fixed 
purpose  that  you  will  never,  intentionally,  be  found 
in  any  circle  in  which  there  is  any  thing  to  encou- 
rage immorality,  or  any  lack  of  reverence  for  th« 
sacred  principles  and  precepts  of  religion.  I  would 
have  you,  moreover,  beware  of  mingling  in  the  gay 
world  ;  in  scenes  which  are  designed  to  produce  an 
uimatural  and  feverish  excitement  of  the  spirits, 
which  are  traught  with  no  intellectual  or  moral  ad- 
vantage, and  in  which  the  introduction  of  grave  or 
useful  discourse  would  be  the  signal  for  disquietude 
or  disgust.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  insist  that  your 
associates  sheuld  all  be  from  the  number  of  those 
who  are  professedly  or  actually  pious  ;  nor  do  I  ob- 
ject at  all  to  your  intercourse  with  them  being  of  a 
cheerful,  and  sometimes,  if  you  please,  an  amusing 
character ;  but  I  do  insist  that  they  should  be  per- 
sons of  correct  moral  views  and  habits,  and  that  your 
associating  with  them  should  be  for  some  higher 
purpose   than  merely  to  kill  time,  or  to  cultivate  a 


spirit  oflfrifling.  It  were  desirable  too,  as  I  havs 
had  elsewbers  occasion  to  rein«rk  concenting  your 
particular  friends,  that  the  circle  with  which  you 
chiefly  associate,  ahould  possess  a  good  degree  ef 
intelligence  i  that  thus  your  social  intercourse  may 
be  instrumental  of  improving  not  only  your  heart  but 
your  understanding.  If  you  take  due  precautions  on 
this  subject,  the  time  that  you  pass  in  society,  in- 
stead of  being  lost,  may  subserve,  in  a  high  def  ree, 
your  most  important  interests ;  while  the  nef  lect  of 
such  precautions  will  render  the  fuaie  bo^ta  »  oier* 
blank  in  the  period  of  your  probatioo. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  those  with  whom  you 
chiefly  mingle  should  be  from  the  same  walk*  of 
life  with  yourself.  You  may,  however,  sometimes 
providentially  be  thrown  among  those,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  bitih  and  education  have  ^iven 
them  a  rank  quite  superior  to  any  which  yo'u  cwi 
claim ;  and  as  the  case  may  be,  persons  of  ibia  char- 
acter may  proffer  you  their  confidence  and  Iriendabip. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  never  suffer  yourself  to  be 
deluded  by  any  thing  that  is  connected  with  the  pride 
or  circumstance  of  life  ;  and  do  not  think  it  a  privi- 
lege to  mingle  in  society  ef  the  most  elevated  w«rld. 
ly  rank,  provided  there  be  any  thing  in  it  to  put  in 
jeopardy  your  moral  principles  and  feeling*.  And 
let  mc  say  too,  that,  though  you  may  very  properly 
accept  a  lair  and  honorable  introduction  into  any 
circle,  no  matter  how  elevated,  yet  you  ought  never, 
by  a  single  action,  word,  or  look,  to  eignify  a  wish  . 
for  any  such  distinction.  It  would  indicate  a  speeiee  ' 
of  ambition  certainly  not  the  mos*  honorable,  and  if 
you  should  accomplish  your  object,  it  is  more  than 
probable  you  would  meet  the  reception  which  is  due 
only  to  an  intruder. 

You  would  do  injustice  to  yourself,  and  be  want- 
ing in  tiie  discharge  of  yoer  duty,  if  you  should  not 
occasionally,  and  even  frequently,  mingle  in  the  low- 
er  classes  of  society.  Net  that  I  would  be  aa  advo- 
cate for  confounding  or  annihilating  those  distinc- 
tions which  Providence  has  manifestly  ordained  ;  nor 
would  I  have  you,  in  your  intercourse  with  those  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life,  lose  sight  of  the  mutual 
relations  which  you  and  they  sustain  to  each  other. 

But  I  would  have  you  go  among  them  w^th  the 
benign  aspect  of  friendship;  I  would  have  you  make 
them  feel  that  you  recognize  them  as  fellow  crea- 
tures,  placed  in  many  respects  on  the  same  level 
with  yourself;  and  I  would  have  you  leave  an  im- 
pression  upon  their  minds  that  the  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions of  life  are  really  of  little  moment,  compared 
with  those  points  in  relation  to  which  all  stand  upon 
an  equality.  The  condescendiitg  yet  dignified  fa- 
miliarity which  this  species  of  intercourse  would  dis- 
cover, would  do  more  than  you  can  easily  imagine, 
to  renler  the  poor  contented  and  cheerful,  and  to 
secure  for  yourself  their  gratitude  and  confidence. 
And  let  me  say  tt>o,  that  its  influence  upon  your  own 
heart  would  be  most  salutary ;  thAt  it  would  serve 
to  refine  and  elevate  your  social  affections,  and  con- 
fer  dignity  on  your  whole  character. 

There  is  one  more  point  involved  in  the  general 
subject  of  this  letter  which  is  too  important  to  be  o- 
mitted — I  refer  to  the  deportment  which  it  becomes 
you  to  maintain  towards  the  other  sex.  The  import, 
ance  of  this,  both  as  it  respects  yourself  and  others, 
you  can  scarcely  estinuite  teo  highly.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  much  to  do  in  forming  your  own  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  any  lack  of  prudence  in 
this  respect,  even  for  a  single  hour,  may  expose 
you  to  evils  which  no  subsequent  caution  could  ena- 
ble you  effectually  to  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conduct  of  every  female  who  is  of  the  least  conside. 
ration,  may  be  expected  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
character  of  every  gentleman  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that  influence  will  be  for  good  or  evil,  as 
she  ex!iibits  or  fails  to  exhibit,  a  deportment  that  be- 
comes her.  Indeed,  so  commanding  is  this  influence, 
that  it  is  safe  to  calculate  upon  the  character  of  any 
community,  from  knowing  the  prevailing  standard  of 
female  character  ;  and  that  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  exagjerated  maxim,  which  declares  that  *'  wo- 
men rule  the  world." 

Let  me  counsel  you  then  never  to  otter  an  ezpree. 
dion,  or  do  an  act,  that  even  looks  like  soliciting  any 
gentleman's  attention.  Remember  that  every  ex- 
pression uf  civility,  to  be  of  any  value,  mu»t  bo  per- 
fectly voluntary ;  and  any  wish  on  your  part,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  expressed,  to  make  yourself* 
favorite,  will  be  certain  to  awaken  the  disgust  of  all 
who  know  it.  I  would  nut  recommend  to  you  any 
thing  like  a  prudish  or  affected  reserve ;  but  even 
this  were  not  so  unfortunate  an  extreme,  as  an  ex- 
cessive forwardness.  While  you  modestly  accept 
any  attentions  which  propriety  warrants,  let  there  be 

I  no  attempt  at  artful  insinuation  on  the  one  h«n4>  or 
at  taking  a  man's  heart  by  storm  on  the  other*. 
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Be  not  ambitious  to  be  considered  a  belle.  Indeed 
I  IumI  rather  70a  would  be  almost  any  thing  else  that 
does  not  involve  gross  moral  obliquity,  than  this. — 
It  is  the  fate  of  roost  belles  that  they  become  foolish- 
ly vain,  think  of  nothiog,  and  care  for  nothing,  be 
yoffld  personal  display,  and  not  unfrequently  sacrifice 
themsaives  in  a  mad  bargain,  which  involves  their 
destinies  for  life.  The  more  of  solid  and  enduring 
esteem  you  enjoy,  the  better  ;  and  you  ought  to  gain 
whatever  of  this  you  can  by  honorable  means ;  but 
to  be  admired,  and  carressed,  and  flattered,  for  mere 
accidental  qualities,  which  involve  nothing  of  intel. 
lectual  or  moral  worth,  ought  to  render  any  girl,  who 
is  the  subject  of  it,  an  object  of  pity.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  desire  the  good  opinion  of  every  gentleman 
of  your  acquaintance  ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  in  you  to  be  ambitious  of  a  blind  admiration. 

I  will  only  add,  that  you  ought  tob«  on  your  guard 
against  the  influence  of  flattery.  Rely  on  it,  the 
man  who  flatters  you,  whatever  he  may  profess,  is 
not  your  friend.  It  were  a  much  kinder  office,  and 
a  real  mark  of  friendship,  to  admonish  you  tenderly, 
yet  honestly,  of  your  faults.  If  you  yield  a  little 
to  flattery,  you  have  placed  yourself  on  dangerous 
ground  ;  if  you  continue  to  yield,  you  are  not  im 
probably  undone.     Adieu  for  the  present. 

Your  devoted  Fathkr. 

iEscHTLi's— constituting  Vol.  XIII.  of  Warper's 
Clastical  Family  Library.  New  York  :  Harpkr  & 
Brothers. — The  translation  here  offered  of  the  Tra. 
gedies  of  ^Gschylus  is  by  the  Rev.  R.  Pottkr  ;  and  it 
is  received  by  scholars  as  one  giving  as  distinct  a 
glimpse,  as  translation  ever  can,  of  a  great  original. 
The  volume  is  preceded  by  an  Essay,  or  a  large  por- 
tion thereof,  on  the  Grecian  Drama,  dec.  together 
with  a  Memoir  of  uEschylus,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hkrford,  which  that  gentleman  had  prefixed  to  his 
Uanslation  ef  Agamemnon.  To  the  scholar  and  to 
the  unlearned  both,  this  will  be  a  welcome  volumr. 

The  Christian  Yeas — Thoughts  in  Verse  f«>r  the 
Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year — Phil: 
Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — The  author  of  these 
"  Thoughts  in  Verse,"  beautiful  and  breathing,  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kbblk,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  American  Editor  we  take 
to  be  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  ef  New  Jersey — him- 
self a  poet,  and  the  more  alive,  therefore,  to  the  po- 
etical, beauties  of  a  wolrk  devoted  to  rid  the  influence 
of  the  sublime  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

"  Apart  from  its  high  poetical  to^rlt,"  says  the 
American  Editor,  "the  Christian^Yeiar  is  recom- 
mended most  earnestly  for  its  pure,  afTectionate  and 
elevating  character,  as  a  family  book."  We  cannot 
more  efTectually  confirm  the  opinion  thus  expressed, 
than  by  copying  the  lines  on 

«<  »t'  Holt  Baptum.  I 

Where  U  it,  mothers  learu  tbcir  love  t—         '  ^ 
'-  ■  III  every  Cliurch  a  fountain  springs 

i  O'er  wbicn  ih' eternal  IKive  .■ 

l  '■'  Hovers  on  toftest  wines. 

■     -      What  sparltlas  in  that  lucid  flood    r> 
1*  water,  by  (rnss  mortals  ey'd  :     - 
But  seen  by  Faith,  'lis  blo<id  j 
Out  of  a  dear  Friend's  side. 
'<  ■'•■       A  fsw  culm  words  of  Oiith  and  pruycr, 
A  few  lHi;bt  drops  of  boly  dew, 
j.    Kbalt  woric  a  wonder  there 

Earth's  charmers  nerer  linew. 

O  happy  arms,  where  cradled  lies,  '^ 

'■     ■  Aud  realty  forthe  lord's  embrace, 

I    '  TItat  precious  sacrifice, 

;,    •' .  The  dHrling  of  bin  prace  ! 

„,  Blefi  ryes,  that  see  the  sniilinc  gleam 

*■  '  U|ion  the slumhoring  fouture«  glow, 

•      ^.,     When  the  life-giving  Birtain 

Touches  the  tender  brow  :       '   - 
Or  wlieii  the  holy  cross  is  sign'd, 
i    .'.  And  the  young  solitier  duly  swnrn 

Willi  true  and  Uarie^iE  mind 
-'■i-.-t  To  serve  the  Virgin-lKirit.      r"' 

Bat  happiest  yc,  w  ho  sral'd  4nd  bl»t 
J.  Bkcli  ui  yourariMH  your  trirnsure  take, 

With  Jcitus'  niarli  impretu'd 
To  nurse  far  Jesus'  take:       -:    . 
To  whom— an  if  in  hallow'd  air 
f   .,  V'e  knelt  before  some  awful  »hrinc— 

His  iniioceiitfestunvi  we»r 
A  meaning  kalf  divine  : 
Br  whom  Love's  daily  touch  is  seen 
In  strenfUiening  form  and  Irefheiiing  hu«. 
In  the  nx'd  brow  ssreite. 
The  deep  yet  emgr^r  view.— 
Who  taiigtit  thy  pure  and  even  breath 
To  come  and  go  with  kucii  sweet  grace  7 
Whence  thy  reposing  Taith, 
Though  in  our  frail  enbracel. 
O  tender  gem,  and  full  ol  heav«n !  '"' 
,  Mot  >■  tb«  twilight  sun  on  higb,  ■         ■' 
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N<K  1n  moist  (lowers  meven 
Sec  we  our  God  so  nigb- 

Sweet  one,  make  hai>t«  aiui  know  Him  tuo,  : 
Thinr  own  adopting  Father  love, 
TlMi  like  thine  earlieM  dew 
Thy  dying  sweets  may  prove. 

We  should  add,  that  the  typographical  execution 

of  the  volume  is  excellent.  f       '.    - 

A  History  of  the  Church,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Ggoroe 
Waddinoton,  M.  a.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge.  1  vol.  New  York:  Harper  St.  Brothers. — 
We  have  here,  by  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
a  hi^ory  that  strikes  us,  from  the  perusal  of  many 
of  its  chapters,  as  eloquent,  learned,  and  impartial^ 
if  impartiality  can  be  attained  by  any  one  who  has 
strong  and  honest  convictions,  that  amid  contending 
sects,  his  own  is  clearly  right. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is,  in  some  sense,  the 
history  of  the  errors  and  wanderings,  of  the  vices 
and  virtues,  of  our  common  nature.  It  is.  therefore, 
of  more  universal  interest  than  any  mere  profane 
history.  It  is,  too,. addressed  to  our  eternal  as  well 
as  temporal  interests.  We  think  that  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  has  imparted  to  this  volume,  large  as  it  is — for 
it  contains  nearly  600  pp.  of  double  columns — such 
a  degree  of  attraction,  that  will  commend  it  to  read- 
ers of  all  classes. 

The  book  is  stereotyped,  and  in  a  fine,  clear,  legi- 
ble character.  Extracts  are,  of  course,  quite  insuf 
ficient  to  impart  any  just  idea  of  ^uch  a  work  as  this, 
In  presenting  the  following,  therefore,  we  are  rather 
tempted  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  bis  narrative 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Marcus  An 
loninus,  Mr.  Waddington  opposes  himself  diractly  10 
the  authority  of  Gibbon :  j    .;. 

Murcvt  Antoninut. — It  teems  singular,  that  a  his- 
torian, who  makes  great  profession  of  candor  and 
universal  humanity,  should  almost  have  excepted 
from  the  number  of  persecutors  the  only  name  (an 
far  at  least  as  this  part  of  our  inquiry)  to  which  that 
ignominious  designation  appears  justly  and  certainly 
to  belong :  tor  under  all  the  preceding  emperors,  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  had  either  been 
occasional,  as  arising  from  some  casual  circumstance, 
or  staining  only  a  portion  of  their  reign;  or  par 
tial,  as  confined  to  a  few  provinces,  or  perhaps  ci- 
ties of  the  empire.  Moreover,  they  had  been  come 
t'mes  excited,  and  generallytltaeouragvd,  by  popular 
irritation;  they  had  been  directed  against  a  small 
and  obscure  and  calumniated  sect,  through  the  ope 
ra  ion,  and  accsrding  to  the  seaming  intention,  of  the 
ancient  statutes.  And  the  efforts  of  individual  empe- 
rors, were,  for  the  most  part,  turned  raiher  to  the  sus- 
pension or  mitigation  of  these  statutes  than  to  the  rieid 
entorcement  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  let  as  not  for- 
get,that  those  individuals  possessed  little  mean*  or  op- 
portunity to  inform  themselves  respecting  tlie  pecu 
liar  principles,  doctrines,  or  habits  of  Christiana; 
still  less  to  examine  the  foundation  ol  their  belief,  or 
even  to  understand  that  it  had  any  fuundaiion  : — if 
they  permitted  the  work  of  de«truction  to  proceed, 
it  was  in  ignorance  and  blindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marcus  Antoninus  undertook  the  task  of  *  pun- 
ishment* or  prosecution  among  the  earliest  of  bis  im 
perial  duties,  and  he  continued  to  fulfil  it  with  unre- 
mitting diligence  throughout  the  nineteen  years  ot 
his  splendid  administration.  He  acted  on  liberal 
principles,  and  his  principles  were  not  of  partial  or 
local  operation,  but  were  equally  applicable  to  every 
province  of  his  empire.  And  thus  he  every  where 
enforced  the  laws  in  their  full  severity  ;  the  lives  and 
the  property  of  the  convicted  were  forfeited  by  the 
most  summary- process  of  justice  ;  and  the  search 
which  was  made  after  the  suspected,  and  which  the 
uninformed  humanity  of  Trajan  had  so  nobly  dis 
couraged,  sufficiently  proves  the  activity  of  the  pur 
suit,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  pursuer,  but  the 
most  important  distinction  is  probably  this  :— 
Marcus  Antoninus  knew  nvjch  better  the  nature 
of  the  evil  which  he  was  committing :  he  was 
acquainted,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Christians,  and  the  innocence  of  their 
character ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  entirely 
neglected  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  He 
watched  the  processof  his  own  inflictions,  and  when 
he  perceived  the  fortitude  with  which  all  endured 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  many  courted  them,  he 
coldly  reproved  the  unphilosopbic  enthusiasm  of  the 
Martyrs.  And  yet,  perhaps,  his  own  philosophy  was 
not  quite  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  or,  at  least,  it  was 


{not  Mficlly  regulated  by  reason,  when  it  led  hinf  M 
labor  for  the  destruction  of  the  most  itKiral  and  loyal 
portion  of  iiis  subjects,  only  because  they  disclaimed 
the  very  superstitions  which  he  placed  his  pride  |in 
despising.     Nor  again  was  his  practice  consistent 
with  his  professed  contempt  of  these  :    for  it  is  said, 
and  seemingly  on  good  foundatton,  that  Marcus  An. 
ton  nius  was  frequent  in  consultation  with  the  Chal- 
dsan  sages,  deeply  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of 
astrology,  credulously  attentive  to  oracular  propb«cy, 
obedisni  to  the  premonitions  of  dreams,  which  be  be- 
lieved to  descend  from   Heaven — assertions  not  in- 
credible,' nor   inconsistent   with    his  studies  or  hia 
principlq^s ;  and  there  is  ground  to  hesitate  whether 
we  should  not    raiher  convict    him  of  suporstitiou 
than  hypocrisy.      But  it  is  certain  that  his  under- 
standing was  of  the  broadest  and  most  comprehen. 
sive  description  ;  that  it  was  enlightened  by  every 
worldly  knowledge,   and    fortified  by  frequont  me- 
ditation;  that  his  character  was  founded  in  excel- 
lent dispositions,    confirmed  by  the  best  principles 
which  were  known  to  the  Pagan  world.     Hie  genc- 
Iral    regard    for  justice  has  never  been  questioned; 
[even  his  humanity  is  commonly  celebrated;  and  if 
I  the  representations  of  history  be  not  exaggerated,  be 
I  reached  as  high  a  degree  both  of  wisdom  and  of  mo- 
ral excellence  as  is  attainable  by  the  unassisted  fa. 
jculties  of  man — and  yet  this   prince  polluted  every 
I  year  of  a  lone  reign  with  innocent  blood. 
I     In  our  natural  anxiety  to  honor  every  form  of  hu- 
man excellence,  we  search  for  his  excuse  in  the  re- 
ligious policy  so  long  established  in   the  empire. — 
I  But  we  find  that  those  of  his  predecessors  who  were 
{disposed  to  soften   or  suspend    its  operation  upon 
I  Christians,  possessed   the  power  to  do  so  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  despotic  authority  of  Marcus 
I  would  have  enabled  him  to  revise  or  repeal  those 
I  oppressive  staintcs,  if  he  had  loamt  from  the  books 
of  his  philosophers  the    virtue    or   the  meaning  of 
Toleration.     This,    indeed,    is    the    real    and  only 
.ground   of  hia  defence;    and  we  shall  regard  his 
'conduct  with  less  indignation,  if  we  reflect  bow  fee- 
ble were    the    mightiest  principles  of  conduct  with 
'which  he  was  acquainted  ;  on  what  a  loose  and  shift- 
jing  foundation  they  rested;  how  large  was  the  class 
iof  virtues  which  they  did  not  comprehend,   and  how 
imperfect  were  the  motives  which  they  proposed  for 
the  practice  of  any.     And  thus  considered,  m-e  shall 
I  discover,  perhaps,  pome  trace  of  heavenly  providence 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the   imperial  philosopher. 
;  flourishing  in  the  maturity  o(  his  science,  and  defi- 
[cient  in  nothing  which  nature  or  man  could  bestow, 
iwas  armed  with  the   highest  temporal   authority  and 
i  permitted  to  direct  it  against  the  infancy  o{  onr  faith. 
From  the  splendid  imperfceiion  of  Marcus   Antoni. 
jnus,  from  the  perseverance  of  his  powerful  enmity, 
jfrom  its  final    failure,  we    may  learn    what   narrow 
limits  have  been  assigned  to  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
and  power  of  unassisted   man  ;  and  we  derive  a  new 
motive  of  gratitude  tor  that  heavenly  aid,  which  has 
fixed  our  social  happiness  on  a  certain  and  eternal 
foundation. 

'  The  greatest  prince  of  antiquity  wm  succeeded 
by  a  son,  who  neither  inherited  his  virtues,  nor  im- 
itated his  crime  ;  so  far  from  this,  that  we  might  al. 
most  imagine  it  to  have  be«n  the  object  of  Commo- 
dus  to  redeem  his  numerous  vices  by  his  humsnity 
towards  the  Christian  name. 

!     Severus    ascended  the    throne   in    the    year  193, 
and  is  represented  by  Tertullian  to   have   bestowed 
testimonies  of  approbation  on  several  distinguished 
Christians,  and  openly  to  have  withstood  the  popular 
Ifury  which  assailed  the  sect.     But  this  account  will 
•  apply  only  to  the  earlier  part  ofhis  reign  ;  for  in  the 
year  2<)2  (about  the  time  of  the   publication  of  Ter- 
lulliao's  A^'dogy)  he  issued  an  edict,  which  indirect, 
ly  occasioned  a  variety  of  inflictions,  the    most  bar- 
barous ji  which  appear  to  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Egypt.     The  professed  object  of  that  edict  was  only 
to  prevent  conversion  either  to  Judaism  or  Christian- 
ity ;  for  the  fears  of  the  emperor  began  to  l>e  awak- 
ened by  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  latter. — 
Its  effect  was  to  oppress  and  torture    the  most  zeal- 
ous  ministers  of  the  faith,  and  to  inflame  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  against  all  believers.     Thisen- 
lactmcnt  continned  in  force  for  about  nine  years,  un- 
til the  death  of  Severus  ;  and  I'rsm  thai  period,  if  in- 
deed we   exc'*.  the  injuries  inflicted   by   .Maximin 
(from  235  to  238  a.  u.,)  and  directed  chiefly  against 
ithe  instructers  and  rulers  of  the  churches,  the  Chrie- 
Itians,  though  .>ccasionally  liable    'o  popular  ortrage, 
had  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
■the  government  until  the  accession  of  Deciu*,  in  the 
year  249. 

The  Politician'*  Mamj*i.,  by  Edwin  Williams. 
New  York :  J.  Van  Norde.v. — -Vot  only  to  poliii- 
cians  by  profession,  but  to  alt  who  desire  to  watch 
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the  mutations  of  public  opinion,  and  from  the  lessona 
of  the  past  to  read  the  future,  does  this  little  pam- 
phlet present  accurate  and  full  means  of  information. 

La  Retdb  FRAN5AI8E,  pour  Aout.    N.  Y.,  Hos- 
KiNs  k.  Snowden. 

La  France  LiTiKAiaK,  Vol.  5,  No.  2.     N.  Y. 

Bonaparte,  the  ioexhaustable  Bonaparte,  supplies 
one  of  the  most  attractive  papers  in  the  first  named 
of  these  periodicals.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  Me- 
moirs and  Recollections  of  the  Duke  dt  Oaete,  Min- 
ister oi  Finance  under  the  Empire.  It  is  too  long, 
however,  to  be  translated,  at  least  for  today.  From 
La  France  Literuire  we  take  a  shorter  one,  also  con. 
nected  with  the  glories  of  Napoleon,  and  which  cer 
tainly  records  a  most  extraordinary  and,  to  us,  entire, 
ly  new  military  feai : 

Pretence  of  Mind  and  Courage  of  General  Be 
thencourt. — At  the  moment  when  the  first  Consul  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve  was  about  tu  cross 
the  great  Saint.  Bernard,  he  ordered  General  Beihen. 
court  with  a  corps  of  1100  men  to  move  upon  Avona 
bv  creasing  the  Simplon.  Arr.ved  at  the  pass  of 
Yeunlle,  this  General  found  himself  suddenly 
checked  by  an  unforeseen  obstacle. 

The  wooden  bridge,  thrown  across  a  mountain 
torrent  some  sixty  feet  wide,  having  been  carried 
away  by  an  avalanche,  all  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  banks  were  cut  off:  the  bed  of  the 
rushing  torrent  lying  far  below.  This  old  bridge, 
of  the  slightest  structure,  and  which  was  used  only 
by  foot-passengers  and  mules,  was  built  on  wooden 
beams,  of  which  one  end  was  inserted  in  holes  in 
(he  rock,  and  the  other  was  supported  by  a  cross 
piece.  General  Bethencourt,  whose  orders  10  ad- 
vance were  imperative,  resolved  at  any  hazard  to 
do  so ;  and  he  proved  in  the  end  what  a  resolute  pur- 
pose can  effect. 

He  remarked  that  the  holes  in  which  the  beams 
bad  been  inserted  were  perfect ;  the  weight  of  the 
falling  timber  having  drawn  out  the  whole  of  it.  A 
volunteer,  whose  name  even,  at  that  epoch  of  prodi- 
gies, no  one  thought  of  inquiring,  proposed  to  let 
himself  down  so  as  to  place  4)is  feet  in  these  holes, 
and  then,  aided  by  some  little  inequalities  in  the 
reck,  to  get  down,  swim  across  the  torrent,  and  as 
cend  as  best  he  could  the  opposite  wall.  The  in- 
trepid soldier  immediately  carried  his  purpose  into 
eflfect  in  the  presence  ot  the  whole  army,  trembling 
at  every  instant  lest  he  should  fail  in  the  unheard  of 
atfempt.  The  anxious  eyes  of  all  followed  his  move- 
ments with  intense  interest:  they  behold  him  reach- 
ing, after  imminent  perils,  the  borders  of  the  foam- 
ing stream,  and  instantly  casting  himself  into  the 
waves  broken  with  rocks.  He  reaches  the  opposite 
bank  ;  and  then,  with  itie  assistance  of  his  bayonet 
and  an  iron  book,  he  digs  his  way  up,  as  it  were,  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  The  summit  at- 
tained, he  proceeds  to  fasten  securely  the  end  of  a 
rope  he  had  carried  with  him,  of  which  Oen  Bethen- 
court held  the  other  end  ;  this  is  then  drawn  tight, 
and  the  General,  by  way  of  example,  swings  himself 
by  his  hands  from  this  rope,  and  thus  passes  over  the 
abyss.  The  soldiers  emulousiy  follow,  and  one  by 
one,  each  carrying  his  arms,  his  knapsack,  and  6U 
rounds  uf  cartridge,  the  whole  body  passed  over  in 
the  same  way.  The  detachment  immediately  took 
up  the  march,  descending  the  mountains  to  the  plains 
of  Italy,  and  had  the  honor  to  airive  on  the  field  of 
Msrengo  at  the  height  of  the  battle,  and  in  time  to 
take  part  in  and  sustain  the  movement  of  Deataix 
which  determined  the  victory. 

*  *  »  »  » 

Saijvan, 
formerly  Head  Clerk  in  the  Dep't  of  the  Interior. 

Gale  Middleton,  a  noyel,  by  the  author  of 
Brambletye  House — 2  vols..  Philadelphia,  Carey, 
Lea  ^  Blanchard. 

Horace  Smith,  in  the  hero  of  this  new  work,  has 
struck  out  an  original  character,  which  be  sustains, 
with  a  great  variety  of  dif^cult  scenes. 

The  insolence  of  fashionable  "  Exclusivenefls," 
and  the  meannesses  of  the  low  ambition  to  be  admitted 
within  its  precincts,  are  incidentally  displayed  with 
great  force  ;  but  they  will  neither  correct  the  one  nor 
cheek  the  other. 

The  Farewell  Address  op  Washinoton.  New 
York :  C.  C.  Wright  &  Duramd. — The  Xylographic 
Press  of  these  artists  has  added  another  historical 
document  to  their  series,  executed  in  the  same  gol- 


den colors  and  finished  manner  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  heretofore  published  by  them.  They  have 
thus,  in  a  convenient  and  ornamental  form,  furnished 
three  documents,  with  which  ever/  American  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar. 

New  Music. — The  week  has  been  prolific  of  new 
Music.  From  Attoilfg  Music  Saloon,  204  Broad- 
way, we  have  a  Set  of  Quadrillet,  arranged  for  the 
piano  forte,  from  the  Pirata  by  J.  B.  Duvenoy — La 
Volte  Tyrolienne,  from  the  opera  of  La  Fiancee — 
*'  On  the  mountain  high,"  a  Tyrolese  song,  sang  by 
Madame  Otto,  at  Niblo's — •*  The  Young  Arab,"  a 
ballad,  by  Geo.  Hargreaves. 

From  Jamet  L.  Heaitt  ^  Co.,' 137  Broad  way,  we 
have  "  The  Motherless,"  as  sung  by  MissCawse  and 
composed  by  C.  A.  Hudson.  "  The  Mountaineer's 
Return,"  a  Son  of  the  Alpine  peasants,  composed 
and  arranged  by  L.  Devereaux.  "  Meet  me  by  the 
Linden  tree,"  a  ballad,  of  which  music  and  words 
both  are  by  Geo.  Linsey.  "  The  Golden  Girl,  a  bal 
lad,  sung  by  Mrs.  Wood  ;  and  **  The  Dew  Drop,"  a 
celebrated  Rondo,  sung  by  Miss  Paton,  Miss  Ste- 
phens, and  Madame  Malibran,  composed  by  C.  E. 
Horn. 

The  pieces  from  Hewitt's  are  very  handsomely  got 
up,  and  each  ornamented  with  an  appropriate  lithe 
graph. 


FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE. 
One  o'clock — By  the  Columbia,  Captain  Britton, 
we  have  received  London  dates   to    the   28th  July, 
from  which  we  make  the   following  extracts.    No 
Liverpool  papers  have  yet  been  received.' 

London,  Monday,  Jolt  28. — Both  Houses  met  on 
Saturday. 

In  the  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  or 
the  Woolsack  at  4  o'clock.  Dingle  and  Lapwortb, 
two  individuals  who  have  been  in  custody  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  for  refusing  to  appear  at  their 
Lordships'  bar  to  give  evidence  on  the  Warwick  Dis- 
franchisement Bill,  were  brought  up,  and  upon  their 
undertaking  to  appear  and  give  evidence  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so,  they  were  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  payment  «f  their  fees. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  Warwick  Bill  should 
be  further  proceeded  with  on  Tuesday  next,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Soon  after  5  o'clock,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  accom- 
panied by  several  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presented  the  bill  at  their  Lordships'  bar. 
The  Bill  was  received,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  this  day.  Their  Lordships  then  adjourned. 

The  Commons  met  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  Disturbance  Suppresxion 
Bill  .Mr.  R«inayne,  as  an  amendment,  moved  "  That 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months." — 
After  some  discussion,  the  House  divided,  and  there 
appeared  for  the  amendment,  21 ;  against  it,  82. — 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thei  proposed  to  insert  in  the  Bill 
two  clauses,  to  provide  that  nothing  in  the  bill  should 
be  construed  to  prevent  officers  being  tried  by  a  civil 
tribunal  for  offences  committed  against  individuals. 
A  conversation  of  some  length  followed,  and  termi- 
jnated  in  a  division,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
j  clauses  24  ;  against  them  69. 

Upon  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  another 
'division  took  plaee,  when  the  numbers  were  for  the 
'passing  of  the  Bill  GO  :  against  it  25.  The  Bill  was 
then  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Stamp  Acts,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duty  upon  Almanacks. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  Lord 
Palmcrston  said  the  opinisn  of  the  Law  officers  of 
the  Crown  was  that  General  Moreno  was  nut  amena- 
ble to  any  tribunal  in  this  country. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five. 

Portsmouth,  July  26. — The  royal  consort  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  her  sister,  (the  Princess  of  Beira.)  with 
the  three  children  of  Don  Carlos  and  their  house- 
hold retinue,  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  this  town 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
royal  family  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this  place 
or  neighborhood  until  the  portending  political  events 
in  Spain  shall  decide  them  to  fix  upon  a  more   per- 


manent residence.  We  understand  that  if  Don  Car. 
los  should  prove  unsuccessful  in  his  present  enter- 
prize,  he  will  embark  in  the  Lulworth  yacht,  which 
has  been  provided  for  his  safety.  This  vessel  left 
Boulogne  on  the  6th  instant,  and  is  now  cruising  off 
the  coast,  between  Bayonne  and  St.  Sebastian. 

We  have  received  the  Paris  Papers  of  Friday. — 
The  portion  of  their  contents  which  is  most  inter, 
esting,  is  that  which  relates  to  Spanish  affairs,  and 
the  progress  of  Don  Carina.  The  acconnts  given 
in  the  different  journals  are  contradictory  in  the  ex- 
treme.  By  some  of  them  it  is  stated  that  the  Prince 
continues  to  act  with  great  caution,  confining  him- 
self to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
studiously  avoiding  a  dercent  into  the  plain  to  which 
General  Rodil  is  most  anxious  to  draw  him.  Other 
accounts  represent  him  as  proceeding  in  his  enter^ 
prize  with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  aad 
state  that  his  agents  are  actively  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  his  service 
both  in  France  and  England.  The  Indicateur  of 
Bordeaux  says,  "  The  report  of  an  insurrection  at 
Madrid,  meets  no  credit  here."  The  following  is 
the  only  extract  by  these  papers  : 

The  Journal  de  Parit  says  : — '  Don  Carlos  con. 
tinues  retired  in  the  mountains,  studiously  avoiding 
a  descent  into  the  plain,  where  General  Rodil  wishes 
to  draw  him.  No  news  of  an  engagement  has  yet 
been  received.  Letters  received  to-day  from  Rodil 
announce  that  he  has  taken  all  necessary  measures, 
and  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  success.' 

•'  Brussels,  July  34. 

Official.—**  The  King  of  Belgium  having  notified 
his  acceptance  to  the  Spasish  Government,  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  has,  by  a  special  decree  with  the 
council  of  Ministers,  recognized  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  appointed  M.  Chevalier  P.  L'AUemtaca 
Argaiz,  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Brussels. — [Monitaur.] 

Brussels  papers  to  the  24th  instant  were  received 
last  night.  By  the  extracts  which  we  have  given 
below,  it  wil  be  seen,  that  up  to  the  12th  instant  Don 
Miguel  was  still  at  Turin,  though  his  residence  there 
was  not  expected  to  be  of  long  continuance.  His 
inclination,  it  appears,  would  lead  him  to  Vienna,  but 
doubts  arc  entertained  whether  it  would  suit  the  poli- 
cy of  that  Cabrt  to  receive  him  at  present.  Should 
iuch  be  the  case,  he  has  determined  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome.  These  papers  contain  no  informa- 
tion  on  any  other  subject. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex  King  of  Spain,  (under 
the  title  of  Cemte  de  Survilliers,)  who  with  a  part  of 
his  faniily  and  suite,  have  been  staying  at  the  Crown 
Inn,  Uxbridgei  some  few  days,  and  who  has,  to- 
gether with  Ms  brother  Jerome,  taken  the  mansion 
of  the  late  B.  Way,  Esq.,  Deoham-Piace,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  for  a  term  ef  years,  have  left  for  that  place, 
having  waited  the  completion  of  some  necessary  re- 
pairs.— [Windsor  Express.] 

In  relation  to  the  British  Post  Office,  it  is  stated 
in  an  official  report,  that  in  addition  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  property  passing  daily  through  the  Poet 
Office,  the  amount  of  whieh  it  is  not  possible  to  es- 
timate, and  the  numbers  of  letters  constantly  enclo. 
sing  sovereigns  and  money  (about  700  a  day  in  and 
passing  through  London  only)  there  are  not  less  thsn 
1000  letters  annually  put  into  the  post  without  any 
addrett  whatever.  In  many  of  these  letters  there 
are  valuable  encloturet,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year  there  have  been  above  100  letters  of  this  de- 
scription, which  on  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
being  returned  to  the  writers,  have  contained  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  between  £20,000  and  X30,000. 

The  quantity  of  tea,  on  which  duly  was  paid  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  January,  1834,  was 
31,829,075  lbs. 

According  to  an  official  return  of  the  number  of 
criminals  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1833,  they  amounted  to  131,818. 

Tne  Russian  journals  give  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent population  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  number  of 
male  inhabitants  is  291,290,  and  uf  females  153,845, 
total  amount,  444,135.  In  this  number,  1,968  are 
ecclesiastics,  38,894  belong  to  the  nobility,  and 
47,548  to  the  army. 

New  Comet — On  the  8th  of  April,  it  is  stated. 
Professor  Gambart,  at  Marseilles,  discovered  a  new 
comet,  of  a  pale  light  color,  with  a  diameter  of  four 
or  five  minutes.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmoa- 
phere,  and  its  disappearance  on  the  13(h,  little  baa 
been  ascertained  of  the  stranger,  except  that  on 
the  10th,  16h.  33m.  45s.  sideresl  time,  its  right  as. 
cension  was  20^  9'  7",  and  the  Muth  doelination 
22°  33'. 

■,.    t 
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Among  the  curiosities  which  M.  Ruppel  has 
brought  from  Abyssinia,  are  two  remarkable  manu- 
scripts. One  is  a  Bible,  said  to  contain  a  new  work 
of  Solomon,  one  or  two  new  books  of  Esdras,  and 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  fifth  Book  of  Esther, 
all  perfectly  unknown  in  Europe.  It  also  contains 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  filtesn  new  Psalms,  the 
existence  of  which  was  already  known  to  the  learned. 
The  other  manuscript  is  a  species  of  code,  which 
the  Abyssinians  date  from  the  Council  of  Nice  (^4), 
the  epoch  at  which  it  was  promulgated  by  one  of 
their  kings.  This  code  is  divided  into  two  books  : 
(be  first  relates  to  canonical  law,  and  treats  of  the 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  temporal  power  ; 
the  other  is  a  sort  of  civil  code.  There  are  al«o 
some  remarkable  hymns,  because  they  present  the 
return  of  consonancy,  the  only  feature  of  poetry  to 
be  found  in  Abyssinian  literature. — [Galignani.] 

Odeua,  April  32. — Another  valuable  remnant  of 
antiquity  has  been  found  at  Kertsch.  It  is  a  magni. 
ficent  sarcophagus  of  fine  white  marble,  six  feet  in 
length,  aid  twenty-seven  in  breadth.  Oa  the  lid  are 
two  colossal  figures;  one  is  that  of  an  old  man, 
leaning  on  bis  left  arm,  and  holding  a  half-unrolled 
paper.  The  other  is  a  woman,  on  whose  shoulder 
the  old  man  rests  his  right  band.  On  the  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus  are  several  groups  in  alto-relievo. — 
Every  part  of  the  sarcophagus  is  of  admirable 
workmanship,  and  proves  thai  the  artist  must  have 
lived  when  Grecian  art  was  m  its  greatest  splendour. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  entire  ;  but  all  the  pieces  be- 
longing to  it  have  found,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely 
restored. 

There  has  been  lately  imported  into  France  by  a 
traveller  of  the  name  of  Delangremer,  a  new  fruit 
called  "Nafe  d'Arabie."  It  would  appear  that  this 
fruit  possesses  tranquillizing  and  soothing  properties, 
and  that  its  medicinal  use  may  be  regarded  as  of  high 
impo^ance. 

Pedeatrianism. — On  Tuesday  evening,  after  a  ve- 
ry heavy  fall  of  rain,  Coates,  the  predestrian,  ac> 
compliahed  an  extraordinary  feat  in  Brown's  grounds, 
at  Brighton.  He  commenced  by  picking  up  fiity 
stones  placed  one  yard  apart  in  a  straight  line,  and 
put  each  singly  into  a  basket  (the  distance  being  near- 
ly two  miles) ;  this  he  did  in  eleven  minutes.  He 
then  walked  a  mile  in  seven  minutes,  wheeled  a 
barrow  one  mile  in  eight  minutes,  walked  backwards 
half  a  mile  in  six  minutes,  ran  a  pair  of  coach  wheels 
half  a  mile  in  five  minutes  and  a  half,  hopped  100 
yards  in  half  a  minute,  and  lastly,  jumped  over 
rwenty  common  hurdels  five  yards  apart  in  one  min 
ute  ;  the  whole  occupying  fifty.seven  minutes  and  a 
half.  The  match  was  stated  to  be  f{0r  25/.,  and  Coates 
was  liberally  backed.  He  has;icarcely  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  he  bad  undergone  when  he  offered 
to  bet  10/.  to  5/  that  he  comple««<i  a  simiiar  task  the 
aame  evening  within  the  hour.  There  was  a  very 
considerable  concourse  of  spectators. 


-i^'-'  SUMMARY. 
Long  Iiland. — The  farm  of  the  Misses  Stewart  at 
New  Ulricht  on  the  Narrows,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  city,  and  consistini;  of  one  hundred  acres,  was 
sold  by  auction  last  Thursday  for  $47,000.  We  un. 
derstand  a  city  is  to  be  built  upon  it.  The  situation 
is  very  pleasant.  The  advance  in  real  estate  on  Long 
Island,  and  on  Staten  Island,  within  the  last  year,  has 
been  very  great, — [Jour,  of  Com.] 

The  notorious  Cobbett  has  recently  published — it 
is  said,  for  we  have  not  seen  it — an  address  to  the 
Irish,  warning  them  of  a  purposed  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  United  Sutes  of  America  !    I   V 

The  Braitleborougb  Inquirer  says — A  gentleman 
from  Dummerston,  (Vt.)  informs  us  that  the  drought 
is  so  great  in  that  vicinity,  that  the  grasshoppers  a/e 
reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  and  sit  upon  the  fences, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  for  the  want  of  something 
vherewith  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  ! 

Aeeident. — As  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Isaac  Heard,  of 
Charleston,)  and  his  lady  were  on  Saturday  evening 
passing  the  Railroad  in  Newton,  they  were  run  over 
by  the  Worcester  and  Boston  Railroad  Locomotive 
Engine.  Thair  horse  was  instantly  killed,  and  the 
carryall  daohed  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Heard 
and  his  lady  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Heard  was  not 
aware  of  being  in  the  neighborhood  ct  the  Railroad 
track.  One  of  the  cars  was  thrown  off  the  road  by 
the  shock. 

It  will   be  found  necessary,  we  suspect,  for  the 

safety  of  travellers  on  common  roads,  to  require  that 

whenever  a  train  of  railroad  carriages  appreaches  a 


point  where  the  railroad  intersects  the  common  road, 
notice,  by  ringing  a  bell  or  blowing  a  horn,  shall  be  I 
given.  v.-w-'-' yvv..:i..-..-,  ■:-it..  | 

Quick  Travelling  and  CiiEAf — The  steambost' 
Champlain  reached  the  dock  yesterday  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock,  from  Albany ;  whence  she  started  at  6 
o'clock ;  and  made  all  the  usual  landings.  Time,  10 
hours, — distance  150  miles,— price  of  passage 
50  cents  ! 

The  Champion,  opposition  boat,  was  only  about 
ten  minutes  behind.;        .  •  * 

[From  the  Troy  Daily  Adrertiter  •/ yetterday.] 
Quick  Passage. — The  steamboat  Erie,  Capi.  Ben- 
son,  left  the  wharf  at  N.  Fork,  yesterday,  at  6  A.  M., 
and  arrived  in  this  city  at  4h.  53m.  P.  -M.  She  arrived 
at  Poughkeepsie  at  lOh.  58m.  A.  M.,  and  at  Albany 
at3h.  53m.  P.  M.;  having  performed  ihe  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany — deducting  the  time  lost  in 
making  13  landings— in  the  short  period  of  nine, 
hours  and  one  minute.  i 

Rkv.  Da.  Bedell. — The  religious  community  of] 
Philadelphia,  and  the  friends  of  religion  generally.' 
will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  this  eminent[ 
divine.     He  expired  on  Saturday  morning,  at  I  alt 
more,  on  his  way  to  this  city.     He  had  spent  a  good 
portion  of  the  summer  at  the  mineral  springs  of  Bed. 
ford,  without  receiving  any  essential  benefit,  con- 
sumption being,  in  fact,  the  malady  by  which  he  was 
finally  swept  from  life.  Dr.  Bedell  was  a  pure,  noble 
minded,  and  highly  intellectual  man.     As  a  clergy 
man,  he  was  eminently  popular ;  as  a  scholar,  authen. 
tic  in  his  taste,  and  rich  in  his  attainments.     In  all 
deeds  of  charity  and  goodness  he  was  pre-eminent. 
While  the   memory  of  his  well-spent  life  remains, 
his  name  cannot  cease  to  be  cherished  with  a  reve- 
rent affection  by  every  lover  of  piety  and  talent. — 
[Philad.  Com.  Intel.] 

Col.  Don  Vincent  Bausa,  Governor,  ad  interim,  of 
the  city  of  Matanzas,  died  at  that  place  of  apoplexy, ' 
un  the  12th  ult. 

EUANCIPATION   IN    THK    BRITISH    WeST   InDIES. — ! 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  received  here 
today  of  the  12ih  ult.,  from  the  litland  of  Trinidad  :| 

"Our  island  has  been  in  the  greatest  uproar  and! 
confusion  since  the  1st  inst.     The  negroes  are  flock- 
ing into  town  and  refusing  to  work  as  apprentices  | 
under  the  new  act   for  six  years — the  militia  havej 
been  under  arms  for  several  days  in  succession,  do-{ 
ing  night  duty  also.     About  1(K)  negroes  have  beeni 
sent  to  jail  for  various  terms  ofpnnishraent,  and  many' 
have  been  publicly  flogged.     They  have  at  last  con-' 
sented  to  go  to  work  ;  bull  Aotibi  n1^lch  whether  they  i 
wont  break  out  every  now  and  then  when  the  whimj 
takes  them.     Indeed  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  their' 
discontent,  for  it  cannot  be  d«nied  by  any  one  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  justice,  that  it  is  very  hard,  after 
being  declared  free,  to  be  made  apprentices  for  six 
years  to  learn — what?  what  they  have  been  doing' 
all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

We  are  all  quiet  now,  and  the  mil'uia  have  been^ 
dismissed  for  the  present."  i 

Considering  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes,  and  thei 
consequent  incapacity  to  understand  the  terms  on  ; 
which  they  have  been  declared  Free,  it  was  not  to| 
be  expected  that  the  great  and  important  change  in 
their  relation  to  those  whom  they  had  before  served 
as  masters,  would  be  effected  without  some  difficul- 
ties and  disturbances :  thus  far,  they  have  been 
fewer  than  we  apprehended.  [ 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received 
by  the  Joshua  Breenwood,  Capt.  Jackson,  arrived 
here  from  Trinidad,  "  The  Port  of  Spain  Gazette" 
of  the  8ih  instant,  which  says — "  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  tranquility  has  been  restored  in  Port  of  Spair, 
and  that  accounts  from  the  various  districts  through, 
out  the  islai^d  are  satisfactory.  There  are  two  or 
three  estates  whose  gangs  are  still  about,  and  others 
which,  although  on  the  property,  refuse  to  work ;{ 
but  these  are  solitary  instances,  and  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cause  uneasiness." 

Earthquake. — The  same  paper  gives  this  account 
of  an  earthquake  :  t' :;>^v    ..;  i 

Letters  received  in  town  from  Colombia,  state  that 
the  town  of  Santa  Martha  (province  of  Ferra  Firroa) ; 
has  been  totally  sunk  by  an  earthquake.  Water  rui^h- 
ed  over  the  site  of  the  former  town,  and  all  the  hous-j 
es  and  inhabitants  were  engulphed.       _, 


Qumrantine  by  Proxy. — The  Charleston  Conner 
saye : — 

"  The  steam  packet  William  Gibhon$,  went  to  eea 
on  Saturday  night.  The  John  Stoney,  after  having 
taken  the  passengers  out  of  her  that  arrived  from 
New  York,  took  her  place,  and  wiU  perform  the 
quarantine  to  which  the  W.  G.  had  been  subjected." 

Amherst  College. — The  Commencement,  on 
Wednesday,  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  highly  respec. 
table  character.  The  number  oi  strangers  present 
was  verv  great.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred 
■pon  thirty  young  gentlemen. 

The  day  preceding  Commencement,  a  discourse 
was  delivered  before  the  literary  societies,  by  Galian 
C.  Verplanck  of  New  York.     This  discourse  is  spo 
ken  of  by  those  who  heard  it,  as  a  very  able  and  high- 
ly finished  production. 

The  Degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred, wc  understand, 
upon  Rev.  George  Redford  of  England  ;  and  that  oi 
L,  L.  D.  upon  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. — [Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican.] 

[From  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette.] 
Harvard  Umversitv. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  at  the  Council  Chamber   in   Boston, 
August  25, 1834,  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported by  a  committee  and  aoanimousl>  adopted  : 

l^Resolved,  That  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  have  no  just  or  equitable  claim  to  exesfiption 
from  prosecution  before  the  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals of  the  commonwealth,  for  trespasses  upon 
property,  or  against  persons,  whether  belonging  to 
the  University  or  otherwise- 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  of  Harvard  Univemiiy,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recent  riots  aiu)  disturbances  among 
the  students  at  that  Seminary,  meet  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  this  Board. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Circular  published  in  the 
name  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  Umveniiiy. 
relating  to  the  recent  riotous  disturbances  among 
the  Studenu  at  that  Seminary,  is  of  a  disorderly 
character,  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  sution 
and  duties  of  undergraduates  at  that  University. 

We  are  authorized  to  say,  that  on  the  abo\e  oc- 
casion, there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  that  every  vote  and  resolu- 
tion in  relation  to  the  above  subject,  wss  passed  ne. 
mint  contradieente. 

We  observe  by  the  Boston  papers  of  yesterdsy 
that  the  Annual  Commencement  was  held  as  usual 
on  Wednesday. 

\From  the  Philadelphia  Herald.'] 

Bank  of  the  United  States. — At  the  General 
Triennial  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  iM^d  at  thetr  Hall,  in  the  city 
ot  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1834, 

Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  was  called  to  preside,  and 

Joseph  Hemphill,  Esq.  appointed  Secretary. 

Nicholas  Biddle.  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Bank. 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  submitted  to 
the  Stockholders,  in  compliance  with  the  13ih  arti. 
cle  ot  the  11th  section  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank, 

an  exact  and  particular  statement  of  the  debts 
which  shall  have  remained  unpaid  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the 
tetm  of  that  credit,  and  of  the  surplus  profiu,  if  any, 
after  deducting  losses  and  dividends." 

He  also  presented  a  general  view  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Institution,  showing  the  statement  of 
ts  liabilities  and  resources. 

Whereupon,  the  following  resolutions,  moved  by 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  were  read,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  presented  to  the  Presidentjof  tlie 
Institution,  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  fideli- 
ty and  skill  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  man- 
agement ol  the  concerns  of  the  Bank. 

Resolved,  That  the  Stockholders  feel  continued 
and  undiminished  confidence  that  the  further  adminis- 
tration of  the  concerns  of  the  Bank,  will  be  con- 
ducted  with  wisdom  and  seal  by  those  who  have  here- 
tofore so  satisfactorily  directed  them  ;  and  that  the 
last  resolution  adopted  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders,  heldon  the  Istdsy  of  September,  1831, 
which  authorizes  the  President  and  Directors  to 
make  application  for  a  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  to 
accept  such  terms  of  renewal  as  they  may  consider 
just  and  proper,  is  hereby  revived  and  continued. 

On  motion  of  Richard  Price,  Esq.  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secreta- 
ry, were  ordered  to  be  published,  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

Signed        RoBEBT  Ralaton,  Ckmirmmn. 
JoserH  HcMrHiu-t  Secretary. 
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[From  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  July.] 
SKETCIIliS  OF  HUMAN  FOLLY. 

Perbapa  there  it>  notiiing  less  surprizing  in  the  hia- 
(ury  of  human  weakness  than  the  deep  and  painful 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  of  a  friendly  anduf 
a  hostile  character,  which  may  be  traced  through  a). 
most  every  ajje  and  every  climate.  When  a  man  is 
walking  alone  in  the  gloom  oi  night,  he  feels  that  he 
has  to  trust  to  hifi  mind  for  the  light  that  is  to  conduct 
biin  OD  his  journey.  The  outlines  of  his  own  frame 
are  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye,  all  outward  objects 
aasunie  a  similar  shadowy  form,  and  between  the  op. 
tical  illusions  which  are  pro  iuced  by  darkness,  and 
his  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  he  recoils  more  and 
more  upon  the  spirit  that  is  within  him  for  the  succor 
of  which  he  stands  in  need.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  alniust  unavoidable,  unless  he  be  en- 
dowed With  a  hrin  and  well  disciplined  intellect,  that 
being  at  the  moment  much  more  conscious  of  his  ethe- 
rial  than  of  his  physical  nature,  he  should  people  the 
forest  or  the  plains  around  with  phantoms  of  every 
description. 

One  of  iho  most  extraordinaiy  instances  that  have 
fallen  within  my  notice  so  tar  as  concerns  the  gene- 
ral f«itb  in  the  existence  oi  spirits,  and  consequently 
in  the  possibility  of  the  dead  returning  again  to  life, 
is  the  story  of  Johannes  Cantius,  which  wus  related 
l«  Dr.  Henry  More  by  a  Silcsian  physician,  and  the 
truth  -jf  which  cannot  be  disputed.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  express  my  belief  in  the  tale  that 
Cantius  after  his  death  appeiired  again  in  his  native 
town;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  his  townsmen 
were  violently  agitated  for  some  time  by  rumors 
to  that  effect,  and  that  these  rumors  were  credited 
to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Silesia. 

Cantius  was  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  town  of 
Pertsch,  and  bore  a  high  reputation  for  integrity 
and  good  sen^io.  The  Mayor  sent  for  him  one  day 
to  assist  in  settlings  dispute  which  had  taken  place 
between  some  wagoners  and  u  mc reliant. ot  Panno- 
nia. 

When  the  reference  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
the  Mayor  invited  Caniius  to  supper;  the  invitation 
was  accepted.  The  supper,  as  usual  in  all  inanaion. 
houses,  was  excellent,  and  nobody  enjoyed  the  feast 
more  than  Can'.ius,  who  frequently  exclaimed,  while 
he  quatfed  the  Mayor's  best  Kheiiish,  "  It  is  good  to 
b«  merry  while  we  may,  for  iniscliiefa  grow  up 
daily  "  Being  obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  par- 
ty early,  in  conscqueucc  of  a  journey  which  he  had 
to  pertorin,  he  returned  home,  went  to  his  stable, 
and  ordered  out  one  o(  his  geldings.  When  the  horse 
was  led  to  the  door,  it  appeared  to  have  lost  a  shoe. 
Cauiius  lifted  the  fcg  of  the  animal  to  look  at  the 
hnof,  when  it  gave  him  a  violent  kick  in  the  s'.o. 
uach.  ilr^riedoui  immediately  that  hr^as  a  dead 
man,  for  that  hi^  inieri«<r  was  all  on  fire.  He  fell 
»i«k,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  a^rony  of  mind,  say. 
ing  that  his  sins  were  so  enormous  that  they  could 
never  be  forgiven.  This  disclosure  was  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  habits  of  his  lite,  that  no  per- 
son  could  account  for  it,  until  by  some  means  it  was 
discovered,  or  suspected,  that,  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure his  worldly  interests,  he  had  sold  his  soul  to 
thtt  Prince  of  Darkness.  It  was  then  remembered, 
though  a  prosperous  man,  his  riches  came  to  him 
very  suddenly,  and  that  a  mysterious  black  cat  was 
seen  frequently  in  his  company.  The  moment  of  his 
death  was  signalized,  by  the  commencement  ol  an 
awful  tempest,  which  raged  at  his  funeral  still  more 
tremendously  ;  but  when  he  was  buried,  all  was  calm 
again,  as  if  the  earth  had  been  relieved  of  the  pre- 
sence of  some  demon. 

After  he  was  buried,  a  rumor  arose  that  a  spirit 
vt^i  s^en  walking  about  on  the  premises  of  the  late 
Alderman.  The  report  received  "  confirmation 
strong"  from  the  watchman  of  the  ward,  who  depo- 
sed that  he  heard  unusual  noises  in  the  house,  as  if 
persons  were  within  it,  throwing  the  furniture  and 
everything  eUe  about  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
He  added  that  the  gates,  which  were  carefully  bar- 
red every  night,  were  found  wide  open  very  early  in 
the  morning,  although  nobody  was  known  to  have 
withdrawn  the  bolts,  or  to  have  passed  through  the 
gates.  The  agiisiion  of  the  .^cens  extended  even 
10  the  late  worthy  alderman's  horses.  They  appear, 
ed  in  the  morning  covered  all  over  with  foam,  at  if 
they  had  been  ridden  vast  distances  during  the  night, 
and  yet  it  would  appear  fiom  the  strange  noises  they 
made,  that  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  stable. — 
The  dogs  performed  their  part  in  the  general  incan- 
tation, for  they  kept  the  whole  town  awake  by  bark- 
ing and  howling  the  night  long  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manoer. 

V  A  maid  Gervtnt  of  Perisch,  who  paid  peculiar  at- 
tcmioa  to  the  transactions  that  were  going  on,  swore 


that  she  heard  some  person  riding  up  and  down  tlie 
stairs  on  horseback,  and  galloping  through  the  rooms. 
The  house  shook  to  its  foundation,  and  she  thought 
every  moment  that  it  would  tumble  at>out  her  ears. 
The  windows  were  filled  with  Hashes  of  lurid  light. 
The  new  master  of  the  house,  not  knowing  what  to 
think  of  the  matter,  went  out  one  morning  to  explore 
the  adjacent  territory  ;  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
he  clearly  traced  upon  it  the  impressions  of  leet, 
which  were  neither  those  of  a  horse,  nor  the  cow, 
nor  of  any  known  animal.  But  the  alarm  of  the 
town  became  indescribable,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Cantius  fiad  been  actually  seen  by  several  per- 
sons riding  up  and  down  in  ihe  court-yard  of  his  ci- 
ilerant  domicile,  and  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the 
public  streets,  and  along  the  neighboring  vallies  and 
hills,  with  a  terrific  rapidity,  as  it  he  had  been  cha- 
sed  by  some  internal  huntsman.  The  ground  flashed 
with  fire  as  he  fled  on  his  courser  over  the  rocks  and 
ridges  of  the  mountains. 

At  one  time  Cantius  was  seen  wrcetling  with  an 
unhappy  Jew,  and  torturing  him  with  the  most  wan 
ton  ferocity.  At  another,  a  wagoner  reported  that 
as  he  approached  the  town,  Cantius  met  him  and 
vomiied  tire  in  his  face.  The  parson  of  the  parish 
was  every  night  rolled  backward  and  forward  in  his 
bed  by  Cantius,  who  did  not  leave  him  until  he  was 
quite  exhausted.  Thh  parson's  wife  was  treated  in 
ttie  same  manner  by  Cantius,  who  usually  penetrated 
through  the  casement  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf.  A 
boy's  hps  were  fuund  pressed  together  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  not  open  them  again.  This  was  the 
work  of  Cantius.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night, 
the  candles  burned  with  a  distnal  blue  flame.  It  was 
the  sure  token  of  the  approach  of  Cantius.  Bowls 
filled  over  night  with  milk,  were  found  empty  in  the 
morning,  or  the  milk  was  turned  into  blood ;  old  men 
were  discovered  in  their  beds  strangled  ;  tlie  water 
in  t'le  fountains  was  defiled;  cows  were  already 
sucked  dry  when  the  milk.maid  claimed  her  usual 
tribute  ;  dogs  were  seen  dead  with  their  brains  knock- 
ed out,  and  the  poultry  disappeared — all  these  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  were  the  doings  of  Cantius. 

In  the  shades  of  the  evening  a  head  appeared 
looking  out  from  the  window  of  an  old  tower  ; 
suddenly  it  changed  its  form,  and  assumed  (hat  ol 
a  long  staff,  or  a  horrible  mone'er — it  was  Cantius. 
In  short,  so  numerous  were  the  shapes  which  this 
unquiet  ghost  assumed,  and  such  was  the  terror 
which  he  excited  among  the  good  folks  of  Pertsch, 
that  travellers  avoided  the  town,  trade  decayed,  and 
the  citizens  wcie  impoverished  so  much,  that  mea- 
sures were  at  length  taken  fur  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining wiiethcr  the  aldvrman  was  deud  or  alive. — 
Accordingly,  a  body  of  the  people  proceeded  to  open 
his  grave  ;  all  his  neighbours  non.existent  who  had 
been  buried  before  or  after  him,  were  found  to  have 
undergone  tlie  usual  process  of  "  dust  to  dust," 
while  the  cuticle  of  Johannes  was  as  soft  and  florid, 
and  his  limbs  as  supple,  as  if  he  had  only  just  fallen 
asleep.  A  staff  was  put  into  his  hand — he  grasped 
it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  His  eyes  opened  and 
closed  again.  A  vein  in  his  leg  was  lanced,  and 
blood  issued  from  it  in  a  copious  stream.  All  this 
happened  alter  Cantius  had  been  reputed  to  have  oc- 
cupied his  grave  six  months.  An  inquest  was  held 
<  n  the  body,  for  which  there  was  a  precedent  in  the 
case  o(  a  shoemaker  of  Breslaw,  and  the  judges 
condemned  the  alderman  to  be  burnt.  But  a  difficul- 
ty still  remained  to  be  got  over;  for,  with  all  the  ef- 
forts they  could  make,  they  could  not  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave ;  it  was  so  heavy.  At  length 
the  citizens  had  ihe  good  luck  to  discover  the  horse 
which  had  killed  Cantius,  and,  though  the  tug  was 
tremendous,  this  animal  succeeded  in  disinterring 
the  remains.  Another  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
absolute  dissipation  of  the  body  remained  to  be  con- 
quered; it  was  placed  over  a  fire,  but  it  would  not 
burn  !  It  was  then  cut  into  small  pieces,  which 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  spirit  of  Cantius 
never  appeared  agmn !  This  is  a  very  extraordinary 
story.  But  its  preservation,  and  the  minuteness 
with  which  it  details  so  great  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, clearly  show  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
wholly  invented,  it  must  have  been,  at  all  events, 
suited  to  the  credulity  of  the  ige. 

I  have  read  many  wonderful  things  about  Ire- 
land, in  a  strange  legendary  account  ot  that  country, 
which  1  have  met  with  ;  but  the  tradition  of  the 
Laughing  Skull  possessed  a  sort  of  horrible  drollery 
altogether  unequalled.  It  is  said  that  a  comic  ac- 
tor or  minstrel,  by  name  Clepsanus,  once  flourished 
in  that  Island,  who  was  the  Liston  oi  his  time  ;  his 
face  was  such  a  farce  in  itself,  that  any  person,  no 
matter  how  much  oppressed  by  the  most  agonizing 
grief  at  the  moment,  who  looked  at  him,  found  it 
absolutely  impossible    to  avoid   laughing.     Having 


fretted  his  hour  upon  this  stage  of  life,  he  nuule 

his  exit,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard,  where, 

in  due  course  of  time,  all  that  was  mortal  ot  hint 

disappeared  save    his    pericranium.      The  grave- 

digger,  while  making  room  in   the  same  sjwt  for  a 

new  claimant,  shovelled  u|>  the  skull  of  the  minstrel, 

and,  without   at  all   remembering  to  whom  it  had 

once  belonged,  ;jlaced  it  on  a  large  stone  that  was  on 

jlthe  surface  of  the  earth.     Some  stragglers  came  into 

'{the  churchyard,  and  happening  to  approach  the  said 

jstone,  they  set  up  such  a   peal  of  laug.Hter  that  the 

[Lrav*-digger  was   astonisheil     He  looked  about  to 

'ascertain  the  cause  of   their  mirth,  when    his  eye 

jtalling  ou  that  part  of  the  caput,  from   which  the 

^mouth  and  tongue  of  Clepsanus  had  formerly  set  so 

I  many  an  audience  in  a  roar,  he  too,  yielded  to  the 

Icontagion,  and  laughed  till  be  eould  dig  no  longer. 

The  funeral  train,  for  whose  reception  he  had  been 

preparing,  next  appeared,  rending  the  air  with  that 

melancholy  howl,  which  even  yet  may   be  heard  in 

some  parts  of  Ireland,  on  such  occasions.     But  as 

jthe  procession  advanced,  and  reached  within  view 

of  the  sAuU  of  Clepsanus,  the  notes  were  suddenly 

changed   to  shouts  of  irresistible  merriment.     The 

tradition  adds,  that  this  singular  relic  might  be  seen 

even  within  a  century  or  two  ago. 

The  death  of  Henry  IV.  (assassinated  by  Ravaillac) 
'placed  not  only  the  Queen,  but  I  may  add  the  inter- 
jcsts  of  the  kingdom,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Galigai. 
jller  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Her  husband  was 
, raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marechald'Ancre,  and  provi. 
;ded  with  a  munificent  income.  Her  apartments  in 
itbe  palace  were  soon  crowded  with  courtiers  of  the 
-first  rank  in  the  country.  She  had  the  insolence  to 
ishut  her  doors  against  them,  whenever  she  chose  to 
I  be  relieved  from  their  importunities.  It  was  said 
jthat  wheti  she  thus  secreted  herself,  she  was  em- 
I  ployed  in  incajitations,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
preserve  her  influence  over  the  Queen,  and  to  render 
jit  immutable.  The  youag  King,  Louis  XIII.,  was 
|one  day  playing  in  his  apartments,  which  were  near 
those  of  the  Marechale.  Disturbed  by  the  noise,  she 
went  and  told  him  that  he  must  desist,  for  that  the 
noise  gave  her  the  migraine.  Outraged  by  hcraudaci- 
ty,  the  youth  an8«i'ered,  that  if  his  noise  reached  her 
cham!)er,  Parij  was  laige  enough  for  her  to  choose 
another.  This  slight  occurrence  got  bruited  abroad, 
and  conduced  not  a  little  to  direct  the  tide  of  pub. 
lie  opinion  against  both  Galigai  and  her  husband  ; 
they  were  hated  by  the  King,  the  nobility,  and  the 
people. 

Several  persons,  who  evinced  peculiar  hostility  to 
the  two  adventurers,  died, in  a  mysterious  manner.-—'' 
Their  deaths  were  publicly  attributed  to  the  coMri«<* 
vances  of  the  Marechale,  to  which  her  magical  pow»<^ 
era  enabled  her  to  have  recourse.  Concini  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  direct  orders  of  the  King.  She  heard 
the  intelligence  without  a  tear — without  even  the 
slightest  emotion.  But  when  she  was  informed  that 
his  body  was  exhumed  and  burnt  as  that  of  a  convic- 
ted sorcerer,  she  trembled  for  the  fate  that  impended 
over  herself.  She  was  ordered  to  the  Baatile.  Be- 
fore she  was  removed  from  her  apartments,  they 
were  plundered  of  every  description  of  property 
which  they  contained, — her  splendid  furniture,  her 
matchless  caskets  filled  with  jewels,  and  even  of  her 
wearing  apparel- — under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  the  instruments  of  her  supernatural  operations. 
She  was  obliged  to  appear  before  a  commission  spe- 
cially appointed  to  try  her.  She  was  accused  of 
being  cognizant  of  the  treason  of  Ravaillac,  and  of 
assisting  him  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution. — 
But  the  principal  charge  against  her  was  that  of  sor- 
cery ;  and  in  proof  of  her  guilt,  certain  letters  were 
produced  which  were  written  by  her  secretary,  ad« 
dressed  to  a  Jewish  Physiciaa  named  Montallo.  It 
was  deposed  that  after  the  arrival  of  this  Italian  Jew 
at  Puri!<,  the  Marechale  ceased  to  attend  mas»,  and 
I  hat  blie  very  frequently  carried  in  her  mouth  small 
liullbofwux,  from  which  she  divined  whether  her 
enemies  were  likely  to  die  or  live.  It  was  fuither 
stated  by  her  own  coachman,  that  he  had  seen  her 
sacrifice  a  cock  in  the  church  at  midnight ;  and  the 
Procureur-Goneral  cited  several  authoritiea  from  He- 
brew books  to  show  that  this  oblation  was  Jewtafa 
and  Pagan,  and  could  have  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  tliat  of  contributing  to  the  magical  ce- 
remonies practised  by  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  al- 
so in  evidence  that  tho  Marechale  firequenily  ex- 
pressed her  repugnance  to  be  looked  at  by  partic- 
ular persons,  because  they  enchanted  her,  and  that 
she  was  known  to  have  often  consulted  Isabel,  a 
famous  sorceress  at  Paris  in  those  days.  Amoleta 
were  produced  which  she  admitted  to  have  worn, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  ajc,  aa 
preservatives  againtt  the  power*  ofdarknesa  *  iujil 
several  Hebrew  books,  which  were  mid  to  have  been 
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found  in  her  cabinet,  were  brought  forward  u  proofa 
of  ibe  illicit  meuit  which  she  had  adopted  in  order  to 
enaUve  the  mmd  of  the  Queen.  "  My  only  sorcery," 
•ha  nobly  exclaimed,  when  interrogated  on  this  point, 
*'  haa  been  the  power  which  a  atrong  mind  must  al- 
wajra  exercise  over  a  weak  one."  She  met  her  death 
with  great  iirmneas  ;  the  catastrophe  was  afterwards 
celebrated  in  a  tiagedy  entitled  "  The  Foreign  Ma- 
gician." 

The  manufacture  of  Braxen  Men  was  at  one  period 
a  favoriie  object  of  pursuit  among  the  magicians  of 
the  continent.     The  best  of  these  automata  seems  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a  celebrated  Dominican 
friar,  named  Alberius  Magnus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Ratisbooe  in  the  twelfth  century.     He  employed  it 
aa  a  domestic,  and  it  was  said  that  the  image  answer 
ed  all  qoestions  put  to  it.     This,  of  course,  was  an 
exaggeration.     But  certainly  Albertus  was  no  com. 
moo  practitioner  in  the  art.     Being  desirou4  to  pay 
his  court  to   William,  then  Earl  of  Holland,   from 
whom  he  wished  to  obtain  a  grant  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land  on  which  he  intended  to  erect  a  convent  for 
his  vrder,  he  invited  the  prince  to  a  magnificent  en. 
(•rtainment.     It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  the  ground 
waa  covered  with  snow  ;  nevertheless,  the  prepara. 
tiooa  for  th«  banquet  were  made  in  the  open  air. 
When  William  and  his  retinue  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  festival  was  to  be  held,  they  were  aston. 
ished  and  much  annoyed  to   find  that  they  were  to 
dine  exposed   to  all   the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Albertus  bore  their  murmurs  with  great  complacen. 
ey,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  take 
their  aeaU  at  the  table.     They  took  care,  however, 
to  wrap  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  to  secure 
thefflselves  against  the  cold  as  well  as  they  could 
No  aooner  were  they  seated  than  the  snows  melted 
away,  (he  trees  put  on  their  summer  dress,  and  were 
peopled  with  various  birds  that  made  the  air  resound 
with  their  melody.    The  ground  was  carpeted  with 
iresh  verdure,  and  a  group  of  youthtul  pages  splen- 
didly attired  appeared  ready  to  wait  on  the  guests, 
and  viands  and  wines  of  the  most  luxurious  descrip- 
tion seemed  self.arranged'on  the  table.    The  sudden 
transition  from  winter  to  summer  extended  even  to 
the  skies,  for  the  tempertfture  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
came so  high  that  the  prince  and  his  followers  were 
obliged  to  divest  themselves  of  their  cioaks  and  other 
stt^rflwHiB  garments.    The  change  was  enchanting 
beyond  expression.     The  prince  was  delighttd,  and 
readily  yielded  the  suit  of  the  triar.    The  grant  was 

g.  no  sabner  made  than  the  table  and  the  beautiful  pages 
vanished,  the  snow  came  down  Irom  the  heavens  in 
sheets,  the  song  ol  the  birds  ceased,  the  trees  again 
faded  to  their  wintry  aspect,  and  the  gueai*.  basten- 
iitg  to  resume  the  garmenu  which  they  had  put  aside, 
ware  very  ^lad  to  beuke  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
boring eottages  for  shelter. 

The  Emperor  Jehangire,  to  whose  curious  autobl 
ographical  Memoirs  I  have  already  alluded,  gives  us 
ait  aecoom  ef  an  entertainment  which  he  received, 
very  similar  to  that  provided  by  Albertus,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  East  the  wonders  of  the  scene 
ware  avowedly  wrought  by  artificial  means.  He  was 
proceeding  in  the  winter  season  trom  Mandou  to  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  when  he  was  invited  to  spend 
BOOM  days  at  the  villa  of  a  noUeman  near  Ahmeda. 
hadi  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  inmates  of  his 
harem.  The  young  lady  was  the  director  of  the  pre- 
parations on  the  occasion.  "  In  the  course  oi  five 
days,**  says  the  emperor,  "  by  employing  varioua  ar.^ 
tifieera  ot  the  town,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
individuals,  in  different  branches  of  decoration,  she 
bad  so  cSectually  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
gardena,  by  making  use  of  colored  paper  and  wax, 
that  every  tree  and  shrub  seemed  as  abundantly  fur^ 
aiahad  withleai^  and  flower,  and  fruit,  aa  if  in  the 
very  freshness  and  bloom  ot  spring  and  summer. 
Those  included  the  orange,  lemon,  peach,  pome- 
granate,  and  apple ;  and  among  flowerins  shrubs,  of 
•very  species  of  rose,  and  other  garden  flowers  of 
•very  description.  So  perfect,  indeed,  was  the  de- 
ception produced,  that  when  I  first  entered  the  gar- 
den it  «atir^ly  escaped  ray  recollection  that  it  was  no 
lonfer  the  spring  of  the  year  nor  the  season  for  fruit, 
and  I  unwittingly  began  to  pluck  at  the  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  artificers  having  copied  the  beauties  ot 
Nature  with  such  enrprixing  truth  and  accuracy 
You  might  have  aaid,  without  contradiction,  that  it 
waa  the  very  fruit  and  flower  you  saw,  in  all  its  bloom 
aod  freabneas.  The  diflferent  avenuea  throughout 
th«  garden  were  at  the  aame  time  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  tents  and  canopies  of  velvet  of  the  deepest 
gr«eii ;  so  that  these,  together  with  the  verdure  of 
the  sod,  contrasted  with  the  variegated  and  lively 

'     tioM-of  the  rose,  and  an  infinity  of  other  flowers,  left 


any  place,  garden,  or  elsewhere,  anything  that  aflord. 
ed  equal  delight  to  the  senses." 

Next  to  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the 
Indian  wonder-workers,  which  I  have  already  descri- 
bed, on  the  authority  of  Jehangire,  we  must  rank 
those  of  the  Bohemian  Ziito.  In  Europe,  his*deed* 
of  enchantment  are  altogether  unequalled.  When 
his  royal  master,  Wenceslaus,  was  about  to  be  mar. 
ried  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine  of 
Bavaria,  a  great  number  of  Bavarian  jugglers  at- 
tended the  court  of  the  latter  to  Prague,  to  assist  in 
giving  variety  to  the  amusements  which  were  to  fol- 
low the  nuptials.  The  day  for  the  grandest  peifor- 
mances  having  arrived,  Ziito  was  present.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  looked  like  a  satyr.  His  mouth 
reached  from  ear  to  ear  ;  and  his  shaggy  hair  and 
deformed  features  gave  him  the  aspect  ot  a  monster. 
Mingling  with  the  crowd  of  specutors,  be  watched 
the  tricks  of  the  jugglers,  until,  at  length,  he  broke 
out  into  a  violent  passion,  and  reproached  them  with 
the  bungling  manner  in  which  they  went  through  their 
exhibitions  on  so  important  an  occasion.  The  prin- 
cipal  performer  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Bohemian 
with  similar  violence  of  language  ;  and  the  contro. 
versy  seemed  likely  to  give  rise  to  blows,  when  Zi. 
ito,  without  any  further  ceremony,  to  the  horror  of 
the  court,  swallowed  up  his  antagonist,  rejecting 
only  his  shoes,  because  they  were  dirty  !  He  then 
retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  again,  lead- 
ing the  magician  by|the  baud,  as  if  nothing  had  occar* 
red  between  thsm. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ziito  then  succeBsively  as- 
sumed the  likeness  of  a  variety  of  persons ;  now  re- 
sembling one  individual,  now  another.  At  one  mo. 
ment  he  appeared  in  the  most  ragged  attire,  in  the 
next  his  garments  were  of  the  most  sumptuous  de- 
scription.  He  flew,  as  it  were,  in  the  air  ;.not,  how. 
ever,  as  if  he  were  sustained  by  wings,  but  as  if  he 
were  sailing  in  an  invisible  ship,  rising  and  descend 
in  with  an  undulating  motion,  without  touching  the 
earth  ;  and  all  this  without  any  apparent  exertion 
on  bis  part.  The  guests  of  the  King  were  seated  at 
the  banquet ;  they  put  out  their  bands  to  help  them 
selves  to  the  dishes  before  them  ;  in  the  very  act 
their  hands  were  converted,  by  the  influence  of  Ziito, 
into  cloven  feet '.  He  went  down  to  the  court-yard, 
where  he  appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  cocks  and 
hens.  While  the  royal  guests  were  crowding  the 
windows  to  behold  this  exhibition,  he  planted  the 
antlers  of  the  stag  on  their  heads.  Tney  could  not 
withdraw  from  the  windows  ;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  most 
dainty  luxuries  he  could  fiiid-^M  the  table  at  which 
they  had  been  sitting  ! 

Ziito  was  at  one  time  very  mnch  in  want  of  some 
cash.  He  took  up  a  few  grains  of  com,  an4  meta. 
morphosed  them  into  as  many  hogs.  These  he  drove 
to  the  bouse  of  a  dealer  in  swine,  to  whom  be  sold 
them  for  ready  money.  He  warned  the  dealer  not  to 
drive  thera  to  the  river  side  for  water — a  hint  which 
the  man  laughed  at  aa  a  joke;  but  when  he  did  drive 
them  thither,  the  moment  they  touched  the  element 
the  animals  resumed  their  pristine  characterof  grains 
of  corn.  The  dealer,  in  a  furious  passion,  sought 
out  the  enchanter  all  over  Prague.  At  length  he  met 
with  him  in  a  shop,  and  charging  him  with  the  ini. 
position  which  be  had  practised,  demanded  back  the 
purchase  money.  Ziito,  having  no  money  in  his 
purse,  preserved  a  dogged  silence.  The  angry  ere 
ditor  took  hold  of  hia  leg  to  pull  him  into  the  atreet ; 
the  leg  and  thigh  came  away  from  the  body  of  Ziito 
who  summoned  his  mutilator  before  a  magistrate  for 
the  injury  he  had  received.  His  worship  wasof  opin 
ion  that  the  loss  of  the  limbs  was  a  fair  seuoff 
against  the  debt,  and  Ziito  eacaped  the  proaecution 
of  his  dupe. 

It  was  currently  believed  in  England,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  Raymond  Lalli,  a  magician  from 
Majorca,  .who  was  said  to  have  gained  possession  of 
a  philosopher's  stone,  and  who  was  actually  invited 
to  this  country  on  that  account  by  Edward  I.,  suppli- 
ed that  monarch  with  six  millions  of  money,  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tnrks.  Lulli 
boasted  little  of  his  power  of  transmuting  the  base 
metals  into  gold.  He  said  that  his  «•  great  art**  was 
a  certain  hidden  faculty,  by  which  he  enabled  any 
person  to  argue  for  many  hours  consecutively  in  the 
most  logical  manner,  on  any  subject  whatever,  even 
though  the  party  had  never  before  paid  the  matter  the 
slightest  attention.  Had  Lulli  flourished  in  oor  daya, 
he  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  many  mem 
hers  of  Parliament. 

The  art  of  transmutation  was  so  fully  believed  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  perfection,  that  an  act  was  paksed  in  the  fifth 


^ttfgsdter  SQch  an  impression  on  my  mind,  as  that  in  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  by  which  the  manu- 
tha  ▼•ry  season  of  the  rose  I  never  contemplated  in  jiacture  of  gold  or  silver  from  the  base  metals  was 


made  a  felony  !  The  ground  solemnly  alleged  for 
the  enactment  of  this  law  was  the  apprehension  en. 
tertaincd  by  the  commoners  of  those  day*,  that  if 
money  were  obtainable  in  this  fashion,  the  King 
might  supply  himself  with  treasure  ad  libitum,  with- 
oot  the  assistaiM:e  of  Parliament,  and  ao  cocvert  it 
to  the  purposes  of  despotism.  The  prevalence  of  a 
similar  belief  here,  even  laie  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  proved  by  patents  which  were  granted  by  Henry 
VI.,  with  a  view  to  encourage  researches^in  pursuit 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  ! 

My  purpose  in  writing  these  papers  is  to  show, 
that  the  extravagant  fancies  entertained  by  the  men 
of  former  days  were  in  a  great  measure  the  natural 
result  of  the  mixed  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
— fitted  for  existence  here  and  for  enjoyment  hcreaf. 
ter.  The  yearnings  of  uur  ambition  for  thst  higher 
state  to  which  we  are  destined,  render  us  but  too 
eagerly  disposed  to  pursue  any  faint  imaginary 
glimpses,  which  the  intellect  may  catch  of  the  in- 
visible regions  around  us.  But  these  impulsea  lend 
to  convince  us  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  conception 
over  which  the  imaginations  of  man  is  permitted  to 
wander,  in  order  to  prove,  as  it  were,  the  incipient 
wings  which  are  eventually  te  bear  the  soul  to  higher 
stages  of  thought,  and  a  nobler  sphere  ot  action. — 
It  was  also  my  purpose,  in  re.prodacing  the  follies  of 
the  olden  times,  to  compare  them  with  some  of  these 
which  we  find  prevailing  in  the  present  day,  in  or- 
der to  show  tiiat  however  the  object  of  pursuit  may 
be  varied,  the  average  of  wisdom  and  madness  in 
every  age  of  the  world  remains  very  much  the  same. 


RAILROAD  IRON,  &c. 

{f^  Sealed  propowlg  will  Ite  rrceivMl  until  the  15th  4ay  of 
Septeuilter  next,  lur  tlie  iniDiediate  4fliveiy  thpreaAer  at  Sv( 
folk.  Vs.,  nf-iSO  ton*  of  Railroad  Irou  in  bars  froui  14  to  18  frrt 
ill  leiifth— 3  incties  widf  by  half  an  ioch  thick— pi^runi  wiili 
countiTDUiik  holff  {itiiuf  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  fuel  or  13  incli- 
«■  apan  troiu  centre  to  cantre  ;  and  for  16  toni  of  Ppikea  4 
inchet  l^ng  end  ttlin  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Speelmeii*  of  the 
latter,  and  driwiiign  of  ih«  rail  BlH>winf  lite  size  and  aliape  of 
thH  hole,  shape  of  the  rail,  and  anfif  <>f  the  (carl,  will  accnw- 
|.«ny  «acb  bid  WAI^TCR  <;WYNN,  Civil  Enfiueer. 

Encinecr'is  Otiice,  Portrmoutb  k.  R.  R.  R.  ^ 

BuOilk,  Va.^  Aii«iist  18.  (  a  3e  3t 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

83^  The  iubKriber  havini!  erected  extensive  niach'Dcry  for 
the  manufacture  iii  the  lr«ii*Wnrk  for  Kaiiruad  (,'ari,  and  bav  - 
iD|  luade  arrangement*  with  Mr.  Phteha<  havi*,  patrmet:  of 
the  celebrated  wire  dniled  wheel*,  will  enable   him  to  fit  up  at 
•liort  notice  auy  iiuiuber  of  carr  which  may  be  wanted. 

Tbe  Kuiwrjiirity  of  the  alxive  Wheel."  ha»  beMi  fully  le«ted 
on  tlie  BiiltiHiore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  ihey  have  been  iu 
constant  um-  lur  eonie  uioBlhs  pavt.  Having  Itiud  up  Wheel* 
fur  six  hundred  Cai»,  lite  aubscriber  flatter*  hiuiM-lflhal  lie  ran 
execute  itriirn  in  the  above  line  tn  ttte  aaiMfaction  of  pervoas 
lequinuf  auch  work.  The  location  of  the  »hop  beiiiK  <«  ibe 
tide-water*  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  hiiu  to  «bip  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  port*,  on  a*  raasmiabW  trmi*  aa 
can  be  olTered  by  any  person.  All  ordir*  will  be  ex»cuteu  wiUi 
despatch,  and  tbe  wark  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  tew 
*etl*  waoMri,  the  chill*  and  pattern*  are  tn  be  lurnidied,  or  lite 
company  pay  tbe  expense  of  luakinf  ilie  ttawie,  and  if  required, 
wi  II  be  senl  with  the  wbeel:<  All  Whr«l*  furntabed  and  fltled 
by  the  vubatriber  will  have  no  citra  charge  on  account  ot  Uie 
patent  right. 

SampleR  of  tbe  abnve  Wheel*,  m  hich  have  been  brokn  to 
•bow  their  auperiority,  may  be  w-en  at  the  nffire  of  the  Railrbsd 
Journal ;  at  ihe  Depot  of  lb*  Uo«ti>n  and  Providence  Railroad, 
BiMton  :  and  at  John  Arnold'*  ibop,  neiir  ibe  broad  aireet 
Hnuve,  PhilailHphta.  All  ord»-n»  ArecleW  to  W.  *.  K.  PAT 
TERSON,  Kaltiniore.  or  to  the  •uhaeriber,  Joppa  Mill*,  Little 
Gunpowder  Poet-Office,  Baltimore  d^ibiv,  Msrviand,  will 
b«  atteaded  to.  DEAN  WALKER     aW 


HAILIVAY  IROK. 

)       Flml   Bart  in 

£3*  Niaety-Avetonaul  I  inch  by  |  inch,  |  lan^throl  HioU 

iUO  do.       l\  do.        I     till.    I  leei  counter  aunk 

40  do.       1^  do.         I     do.     :  hiilea,  endaculat 

SOO  lio.      S    do.        I     do.    f  ananplr  oriadc- 

800  do.      -2^  do.        I    do.    I  greea  with  apll- 

•oon  expected.  I  cingplaiea, nail* 

j  to  auit. 

SiSilK.of  Edec  Rail* of  M  lb*,  per  yard,  wliliibe  reqitialie 

ch*ir«,  key*  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Rime  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inche*  diameter  lor 
WIm^Iii  (if  Railway  Cnrc,  and  uf  fiO  inrhc*  dianiHrr  foi  Lo<  u- 
fUiitive  wheel*. 

Axle*  of  -ii,  3},  Sj,,  3,  3^,  34,  and  3^  incite*  diameter  for  Rail 
wiMTCara  and  Locomotive*  of  patent  iron. 

The  hliova  will  tic  «olu  tree  ol  duiy,  fo  State  Ooreramer.t* 
and  :ncor|iorated  UoTerLiueiua,  and  the  Drawbark  :akea  in 
partpayiucuu  A.  k.  O.  RALSTON, 

9  Soulli  Frint  rireet,  Philadelphia. 
Model*  andsamplea  ofallihe  different  kind* <>»  Ball*,  Cbatra, 
Pin*,  Wedee*,  Spike*,  and  8plicin(  Plate*,  in  u»e,  both  In  ihi* 
country  arid  Oreai  Britain,  will  beexhibiii;dcoi.li«»*  <ii«poeed  lo 
xanMneihem.  dTlnieowr 


rf-  TOWHmKKO  ti,  DURFKK*  of  Palmyra,  Hamu 
laetur^rt  of  Railroad  Ropf,  having  renic.vcd  iheir  e*iabli*l;- 
m>>nilo  Hudson,  under  the  f>anie  ot  Durjre,  May  U  l.o.  oflcr  Ki 
iupplvRopeof  any  required  length  (without  aplice)  lor  in- 
clindtlpUiie*of  n.ailr(i»o*atche  *hrirte*i  noiire,  and  deliver 
them  many  ofihe  principal  citie*  in  the  IJnued  State*.  Aeio 
ihe  qualiiy  ol  Roi>e,  the  public  arerelerredto  J.  B.  Jervia,  Ebf . 
VI  li  H.  R.  R.  Co  ,  Alb*ny  ;  or  Jame*  Archlbabl.  Cnnaeer 
Hiidaon  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboii| 
lale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennaylvania. 

HuJ«o«i,  Colu.nhia  county,  Naw-York,  * 
January  M,  leSS.  S 
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* 


I  Fom  -rm*  Nkw  Ymk  Am kkicah.] 

Mnes  on  the  death  of  a  young 

How  t>(\  I've  gaztfd  upon  this  face, 
And  seen  upon  t'lis  brow,  now  cold, 

Deep  pauioHfi  linger,  and  could  trace 
Where  eacti  in  turn  bad  left  iu  mould. 

And  this,  then,  i^s  the  end  of  all 

The  hojies  you  loudly  ^heri^h'd — 
All  ended  here  in  space  so  »niall — 

Aud  with  tliyjsuih  Jiave  perish'd. 
And  this  that  I  now  gaze  upon 

U  doobi'd  to  darkne«8  and  decay ; 
Fur  Death  in  thee  hia  work  has  done. 

And  ta'en  tbee  from  the  cheerful  day. 
I'd  mourn  for  thee,  bu:  thai  I  know. 

Thou  iiadVt  a  hope  beyond  the  tomb; 
A  liope  that  now  dues  brighter  grow, 

A  Ktar  amid  surrounding  gln<  m. 


FRIEND. 


THE  DKAD  CHILD. 
•>  £ihe  wa^  my  idol.     Night  and  day  to  scan 
The  fine  expani^ion  of  her  lorai,  and  mark 
The  unfolding  mind,  like  vernal  roee-budt,  Start 
To  pudden  beauty,  was  my  chief  delight. 
To  find  her  fairy  fooiciepii  following  me, — 
Her  ban.l  upon  'my  garmenta.— or  her  lip 
Long  sealed  to  miiic,— and  in  the  watch  of  night 
Tlie  quiet  breath  of  innocence  to  fefl 
Soft  on  niy  check,— was  such  a  full  content 
Of  happiiie-<s,  a»  none  but  mothers  know. 
Her  voice  was  like  sone  liny  harp  that  yields 
To  the  slight  finger'd  breeze, — and  as  it  held 
L,niig  coHverse  wtih  her  dull,  or  kindly  soothed 
Her  moaning  kitten,  or  with  patient  care 
Conn'd  o'er  her  alphabet, — but  most  of  all 
Its  tender  cadence  in  her  evening  prayer, 
Tbrill'd  on  tlie  ear  like  some  ethereal  tone, 
Heard  In  sweet  dreams.— 

But  now  I  sii  alone, 
Muoing  of  Iter,— and  dew  with  mournful  tears 
Tbe  litt'e  robes  that  once  with  woman'ii  pride 
I  wrought,  as  if  there  was  a  need  lo  deck 
What  God  iinti  nindo  so  beautiful.    I  start. 
Half  fancying  Iroiii  her  empty  crib  there  coives 
A  re»tlei«i)ound.— and  breathe  accustom'd  words, 
"  Hush,  hu«h,  Louisa,  dearest."— Then  I  weep, 
A!>  thoHfh  it  were  a  siit  to  speak  to  one 
Whose  liomeis  with  the  ungeli. — 

— tJone  to  God  ! 
And  yet  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  the  pang 
That  wrung  her  feaiiirefi,  nor  the  ghastly  white 
Settling  amund  her  lips.     I  wiiiild  that  Heaven 
Had  taken  its  own  likssnnie  lrnii>planted  flower, 
Blooming  in  all  its  freshnesii. — 

Gone  to  God  ! 

Be  tlill,  luy  heart !— what  could  a  mother's  prayer. 

In  all  its  wildest  ei-j<tacy  of  h«t|M; 

Ask  for  Us  darling  like  the  hli<ia  of  heaven  f" 

TKAILKOAI)  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
Hlfl  lone  promiM'-d  Map  U  now  ready  for  those  who  wis 
It.  lutlzeis^  by  40inches.  It  is  put  up  in  a  convenient  p«ch 
ket  fuim,  in  inoriicco  rovers,  and  accompanied  by  over  70  pages 
oflitler  preMS,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to 
each  Road  and  Cuiial  delineated  »n  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
up  In  Marble  Paper  covetf,  so  as  lo  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  ol  the  country;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  ptofaably  not  'ii  cents,  (o  any  uarl  of  ihe  county. 
PHbtisbed  ut  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2lf  I)    K.  MINOR*.  J.  B.  CHALLI8 


PTHE  CIVIL  ENGiNtCKK  AND  MACHINIST. 
RACTICAL  TREAimEa  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 
ENGINEER  BCILWING,  MACHINERY.  MILL  WORK, 
ENGINE  WORK,  IRON  KOUNDINC;,  Jtc.  &c.  Designed 
lor  the  U!«e  of  Engineers,  Iron  MiLftcrii,  Manufacturers,  and  OpC' 
raiivp  Meclianics.  Hy  Charles  John  Blunt  and  R.  Macdonald 
t^tepiienson,  ('ivil  Enginerrs,  Architects,  Ibc.  tte.  Consisting  of 
exampleii  worked  through  their  entire  ueiail  of  fundamental 
principle,  orgnniaation,  and  piocess  of  execution;  and  being  ia 
every  ca>e  the  known  great  workr-  of  Rrilish  and  Foreign  Eigi- 
neering  complete  at  length.  Exemplifying  llie  practical  appli- 
calionnfthc  Laws  of  t5taticg,Dvnamir»,  Hydraulics,  Hydros- 
tutic»,  Pneumatic..i,  and  General  Mechunicx;  accompanied  by 
lull  reports,  vpeciticaiions,  estimates,  and  journal  of  progress  ; 
Litd  illutftrated  by  the  forirfBUe,  calrulatiour,  tables,  Ac.  in  use 
hy  the  tirst  .tutlniritieM.  Tlw  workine  plans  and  general  views 
of  theM  important  subjects  are  laid  down  in  original  drawings 
of  great  practical  accuracy  and  careful  execution,  and  occupv- 
lug  upwartis  of  live  hundred  folio  and  imperial  folio  plates.  In 
divisions,  ronlaining  from  ten  to  fourteen  plates,  in  a  portfolio. 
Pricr  one  guinea.  Division  I.  is  received.  For  sale,  and  sub- 
suliHCr  iiilions  are  mlici'ed,  by 

WM.  A.  COLMA.N,  No.  122  Broadway, 
tui  3ii^  Englifh  Publicatioa  Warebouae. 


ALBANY  SEED  ^TURK  AND   HORTlCULll/RAL  RE 
P09IT0RY. 
The  fultseriber  having  resumed  tbechargeoftho 
above  establisbiiieiit,  is  now  enabled  to  f  urniab  tra- 
'  demand  others  wiih  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
Upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
'  I<*33,  tcarrantedoftlie  ttet^t  (piality. 
The  greatest  care  and  aUeniloh  has  been  bestowed  upon  tiia 
growing  and  tuvingnf  Seed*,  :ind  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
luhmeiit  exceptini!  i  hose  rai.-^ed  expressly  for  it,  and  by  expert- 
Rbcedieedsroen;  nud  those  kinds  imported  wlilchcannot  be  rais- 
e€  to  perfection  in  this  cotintry;  the^e  are  from  tbe  best  houses 
la  ECrope,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  fallureshere 
After,  tbey  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
MWsible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
fliat  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  lerf'ection  approximated. 
.\t^«— Frtnch  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,aRd 
Field  Turnip  Heeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmers. 
:    '■■  W.  THORBUBN, 

347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
iCr  Catalogue*  may  lie  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
itaticecan  bedone  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefullowing publications, 
to  wit:— 

New  Yoke  Farmkr  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
MacaaNics'  MAW4stMi  tiut  KegiMervi  liiventioiult  Imyrove- 
■•nu. 


STBPHENSON* 

Butlder  if  a  tuperior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroaa 
No.  ii64  ElizAbeihstreet,  near  Bleeckarstraat, 
New-York. 
tj-  R.MLBOAD  roMPAMES  would  do  well  to  examlu 
lese  Curs  :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  i 
he  New- York  and  Harleem  Railroad,  now  in  (>|h. ration. 
Jii  If 


RAII.ROAD  CAR  AVHKEI^S  AKD  BOXES) 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

{3~  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
>lry.  Paterson,   N.J.    All  orders  addressed  lo  the   subsc'ibers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  BtreetjNew-York,  will  be  promptly  ai 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tirea  turned  complete. 

Ja  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  kOROSVENOB. 


NOVELTY  ^VORKB, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
t^THOMAS   B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol    Stean 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Prestcs, 
and  other  Machinerv.    Also,  Dr.  Noti's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  are  warranted,  lorsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  toanv  thing  of  the  kind    heretefore  u-»ed.    The  fullesi 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wei:,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
ioliclled.  mm 


INSTKUMENTS. 

MVRVETXMG  AND  NAUTICAL.  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

S3-  EWIN  k  HEARTTE,  at  the  sifn  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  63  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  tbeir  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  ordei 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  iheycai;  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Insirun>ents  repaired  {with  care  and  promptitadOt 

For  proof  of.|th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  I'ullowing  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  fc  Heartie;— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  somt 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instrumentir 
made  at  your  eatablishmeni,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  This  opinion  would  have  t)«en  given  at  a  much 
earlier  pel  iod,  but  war  int*ntionall<  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  l..sirumeiil8,  so  that  1  coulc 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  it  such  the> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  tbe  service  procured  trom  our  northern  ci- 
ties urc  considered  good,  1  have  a  decided  preference  lor  thcpe 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  lor 
ihe  Department  ol  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  fivt 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  moiiths,  except  from  the  occasional  imperlectlon  ol 
J  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neaineas  and  beauiv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  wlih  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  wh( 
may  require  Inatruments  of  luperior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  ConstruciioD  ofihe  Baltimore  and  OhU 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Instruinenu 
of  your  Manufacture,  nartisularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey 
or's  Compasses  ;  ami  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  olthe  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  IcveU 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  ihemoderh 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the> 
will  give  every  saiitfactlon  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltjnioie,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  metufflv* 
my  UDinion  ol  the  merits  o{  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
'.acture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  a(|uainled  with 
iheir Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellol 
ihe  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheii 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
latistactory  assurance  from  others,  who^e  opinion  1  respect, 
anil  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  lime  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  In  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  In  ourllne.  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragemcut.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
youreiiterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  lie. 

B.  HLATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerie  the  service  c  f  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  ienglhy.  We  should  be  hapity  lo 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  ally  person  dcatrous  ol  perus- 
ng  the  same.  ,      •.•       >,     .  ;     "       tm34 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

50-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tbey 
have  liecome  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  tile 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oilier  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Lone,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
Uiey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  tec.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  aad  pl»lge  Ihenisclves  to  a  punctual  compliaace  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refer<44c  to  this  line  ol 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  vis.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  Fix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  eagtne  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  tsu  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  p«  r 
liour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  23  1  3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  ot  tlie  best  English  ungues  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  etlicteDcy^lbe  coiivayance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re 
pairs 

I'ne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pine,  wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines.  •"  • 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  ergines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  frum  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Ac.  and  other  oommunicatioiis  in  re 
Terence  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WiLLIAM  NOSRIS,  Secretary. 
JDeceroberSd,  1833. 

Fr  nirther  information  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  S,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

{r:^  SIMON  KAIR.MAN,  ol  the  Village  ol  Lansmgburgh,  iu 
hecuuiiiy  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New.  York,  has  invented 
•  nd  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
Willi  s>,uarc  puinls.  This  maclilne  will  n:alte  about  sixty  6d 
i.-iils,  niid  nboui  lony  lUd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  iu  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  Tbe  nail  is 
namniered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness,  that  its  capacity  for  beinK  clenched  ia  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufliGient  totttlve  one  machine,  avd  mar 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  wairani  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
ds  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  roost  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right  forthe  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  persoB  desiring 
farther  informaiion,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  lo  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  61  Lao 
aingburgh.— Augustla,  1833.  AMtfRMliF 


SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

i^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  sad  of  superior  quality 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hUh  maf- 
nilying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougbton,  togetner  wuh 
a  largo  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  manufactured 
«nd  sold  by  E.  It  O.  W.  BLUNT,  l«4  Water  street, 

J31  St  coraer  of  Maldenlane. 


8URVKYIN«,,^JU>  BftCOMKBRINO 
IHSTRVMENTS. 

t:::^The  aubscfiber  manufactures  all  kiisdsoflnstnimenia  In 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal.  If  not  superior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  Imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  ttew: 
amon?  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  aTeiescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ooiitom- 
eter,  wlib  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Ooniometer  auached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  yoUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  straat. 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

BaKinore,  1M9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  "These  are  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  In  the  service  of  tne  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compaases 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  tKbers 
in  use,  antf  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  dc- 
eription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  thii  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  tbe  engineer 
scarcely  any  thiug  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  ihe  niosi  compleiel  v  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheaf  insirument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  Lcannoi  but  believe  it  will  be  preterred  to  all  others 
now  in  usOTor  laying  of  rails— and  In  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respecilullythv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sujperintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphift,  February,  18SS. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  I83S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  ured  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Vuung,of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined  the  proper. 
lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  ofEngi- 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 
ml  ly    '...,..    ..   \^        Oermam.  and  Norrist.  Bailroad 
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Hudson  ^nd  Ontario  Ship  CAnal. — The 
ibliowing  coiuiiiuaication  caiitc  too  late  to  hnnd 
for  last  week's  Journal  :  we  give  it,  however, 
although  too  late  to  aid  in  the  object  for  which 
it  was  mainly  designed. 

Our  views  relalive  to  the  works  to  which  it 
relates,  are  well  known.  Of  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad  we  have  often  spoken :  we 
have  from  its  first  agitation  taken  a  decided 
stand  in  its  favor,  and  shall  not  cease,  while  we 
live,  to  urge  the  importance  of  its  early  accom- 
plishment, until  we  shall  have  taken  an  excur. 
sion  on  it  to  Lake  Erie.  Our  opinion,  however, 
of  the  importance  of  this  road,  and  the  obliga- 
tion which  we  consider  the  State  under  to  aid 
in  its  construction,  does  not  prevent  our  feeling 
warmly  interested  also  in  the  work  naiued  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  We  have 
had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  speak  of  it ; 
and  we  shall  often  hereafter  refer  to  it,  and  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  its  accomplishment 
— believing,  as  we  do,  most  religiously,  that  to 
aid  in  such  works,  is  to  promote  the  happiness, 
improvement,  and  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  and  that  too  without  detracting  a 
particle  from  the  comfort  of  those  not  immedi- 
ately  benefitted  by  the  particular  work.  With 
these  views  relative  to  the  two  most  important 
works  in  this  Stale,  and,  perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  United  States,  we  are  desirous  to 
see  the  friends  of  each  pursuing  a  conciliatory 
course,  and  where  opportunity  presents,  aiding 
and  forwarding  the  other.  The  friends  of  nei- 
ther need  be  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  business  for  them.    No  one  who  looksl 


over  the  immense  fertile  country  far  west, 
which  must,  or  rather  will,  if  permitted,  find  a 
market  in  this  city,  will,  we  think,  doubt  the 
oeces.sily  and  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  early 
measures  to  ensure  their  completion,  or  enter- 
tain  any  apprehensions  of  their  want  of  basi- 
tUiSii  to  render  them  a  profitable  hivestment  to 
lite  stockholders,  or  to  the  State,  if  construrt- 
•d  uuder  its  direction,  as  the  canal  should  be  ; 
but  the  railroad  should  be  managed  by  a  com. 
pany,  the  State  contributiug  al  least  one-lhird 
to' its  stock,  and  of  course  receiving  its  share 
of  the  profits.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion 
«re,  that  the  estabUshment  for  transportation 
should  ekso  belong  to  ttw  ro«d«  and  not  to  a 


those  who  have  more  intelligence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  more  leisure  to  investigate  it,  an  ex- 
pression of  theirs  through  the  same  medium, 
that  the  public  may  be  informed  as  to  its  lina- 
sibility  and  importance ! 

I  would  commence  operations  upon  the  sec- 
tion between  Oswego  and  Ftira,  which  might 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  IJtica  and  Sche- 
nectady Railroad  shall  be  ready  for  use,  upon 
which  and  the  present  canal  th^  trade  of  ihe 
lakes  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
of  New-York  will  be  accommodated,  until  there 
.xhall  be  time  to  enlarge  the  pre>«ent  canal  from 
Vtica  to  the  Hutlunn':  and  ulsn  to  construct  a 
Steamboat  (.'anal  around  thr  Falls  of  Siatfara, 
thus  opening  a  direct  coniuiunication  between 
Chicago  and  New- York,  by  which  Mheat  may 
be  transportedv  :ts  1  am  informed,  for  less  thaii 
"20  cents  per  bushel.     By  this  arrangement  \v«- 


separate  cotupany,  as  then  the  whole  would  be  1^145,11  l,(,   prepared    to    ii'itercept  a  goo«l  part  of 
managed  together,  and  more  harmoniousl^>         the  trade  of  the  upjwr  lakes,  passing   througli 


To  the  Eklitor  of  the  Kailroail  Journal : 

I  perceive,  Sir,  by  the  newspapers,  that  a 
convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Utica,  oil 
the  11th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  Uiking  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  constructing  a 
Steamboat  Canal  from  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  toUtiea,and  eventually  to  the  Hudson! 
river.  This,  Sir,  is  u  subject  of  vast  iinpor-{ 
tance  to  the  city  of  Nt^w-York,  as  well  as  to 
Utica  and  Oswego,  and  m  ust  therefore  be  con- 
structed at  an  early  day,  if  our  citizens  desire 
to  retain  the  present,  and  also  to  secure  the 
rapidly   increasing   future   trade  of  the  great 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  fertile  lands 
of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiiuia,  bordering 
mainly  on  the  great  lakes,  or  rivers  easily  made 
navigable,  are  brought  into  cultivation,  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  liad  a  parallel ;  and  the  etise 
with  which  a  crop  of  wheat  is  raised  on  much 
of  those  lands,  is  unknown  to,  and  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by,  those  who  have  not  visited 
them.  It  is  not  unconitnoii  for  a  man  who  has 
the  means,  to  put  in  1(10  or  more  acres  of 
wheat  the  first  year  of  his  residence  on  his  new 
farm;  much  of  which,  perhaps  most  of  it,  be- 
ing prairie,  requires  oaly  a  powerful  team, 
with  a  sharp  plough,  after  having  burned  the 
grass,  to  prepare  it  for  sowing.  Thus,  you 
will  perceive.  Sir,  that  immediate  cultivation 
of  the  soil  will  follow,  and  immense  quantities 
of  grain  will  be  raised  in  that  country,  if  a 
ready  and  cheap  mode  can  be  devised  for  trans- 
porting it  to  market.  The  important  question, 
therefore,  to  be  answered,  is,  how  shall  this  be 
accomplished  ?  I  ask  how  shall  a  direct,  easy, 
and  cheap  communication  be  opened  between 
the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers? 

Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  Journal,  to 
give  my  views,  aqd  at  the  same  time  to  tisk  ^f 
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the  Welland  Canal  ;  and  which,  unleHs  so  in- 
tercepted, when  the  preseut  improvements  in 
course  of  construction  around  the  rapid.s  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  locks  200  by  55  feet,  with 
9  feet  of  water,  shall  be  completed,  will  find  its 
way  to  Montreal*nnd  Quebec. 

To  the  city  of  New-York,  Sir,  Iconnider  this 
work  of  great  importance.  To  its  inhai>itants, 
then,  but  more  especially  to  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  to  the  merchants  of  New-York, 
would  I  address  myself,  and  ask  them  to  reflect 
one  moment  upon  the  interest  they  have  at 
stake  in  the  completion  of  this  work.  Let 
them  not  fold  their  arms,  and  say  "  we  are  sure 
of  the  trade  we  now  have  and  also  of  its  regu- 
lar increase."'  Let  them  not  rest  easy  until 
by  their  exertions  they  shall  have  effected  the 
adoption  of  this  important,  and  another  equally, 
at  least  to  a  certain  section  o{  the  State,  impor- 
tant work — I  mean.  Sir,  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  a  work  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  sotUhem  part  of  New-York,  and, 
as  it  is  now  ascertained,  of  so  easy  accom- 
plishment, ns  to  druiMnd  a  prompt  adoption  by 
our  next  L«'ffi.«il;iiiir. — u  work.  Sir,  too  lonif 
delayed,  when  so  loudly  called  for,  and  so  niiu*h 
needed,  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State. 

With  the  immense  and  rapidly  completing 
works  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  progressing  works  of  Canada,  on  the  other, 
New-York  must,  indeed,  be  blind  to  her  own 
interest,  if  she  hesitates  one  moment  in  adopt- 
ing and  pushing  forward  these  two  grand  works 
of  improvement,  which  will  place  her  beyond 
competition  for  the  trade,  at  least,  of  the  vast 
region  of  fertile  country  bounding  upon  the 
great  "  inland  seas"  oi  the  we«t.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  all :  complete  these  two  works,  and 
another  of  equal  importance  to  New-York  will 
follow — I  mean  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  the^navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river. 
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— thereby  opening  a  direct  and  safe  inland 
steamboat  communication  between  New- York 
and  New-Orleans  of  over  3,500  niilew,  and  that" 
too,  with  only  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  of  canal,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
?robably  not  ^over  $50,000  per  mile,  or  $13,- 
50,000— but  a  trifle  more  than  New-York  has 
already  expended  on  her  canals :  an  amount, 
Sir,  Wilich  the  city  [of  New-Tork  alone  could 
without  inconvenience  furnish  ;  and  by  so  ap- 
plying it,  increase  the  value  of  its  property  by 
the  increase  of  business  from  this  source  alone, 
over  and  above  what  it  would  be  without  it, 
more  than  double  that  amount.  And,  Sir,  do 
I  over-rale  the  enterprize  and  intelligence  of 
the  city  of  New-York,  when  I  say,  if  permitted 
80  to  do,  she  would,  at  her  own  expense,  con 
struct  this  splendid  work  1  I  think  not,  and  am 
therefore  desirous  to  arouse  those  who  are  so 
much  interested  to  the  importance  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Utica  Convention 
on  the  11th — a  period,  by  the  by,  very  conveni- 
ent for  the  subject,  being  the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  political  State  Conventions,  at 
the  same  place  and  at  Herkimer,  at  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  assembled  delegates  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  who  may  come  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

A  New-Yorker, 


Ship  Canal  from  Oswkoo  to  thk  Hudson. — Our 
colcmns  furnish  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  some  time  ago,  in  re 
lation  to  this  magnificent  project,  and  to  the  interest 
which  this  city  in  particular  has    in  its  accomplish- 
ment.    No  order  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Cham 
ber  on    the  matter — meanwhile  we  ask  attention  to 
the  statements  and  reasoning  of  the  Report,  and  have 
only  space  to  add  here,  that  a  Convention  is  to  as- 
semble at  Utica  on  the  llth  inet.,  (next  Thursday)  of 
delegates  from  the  various  counties,    and  from  this 
city,  more  immediately  interested  in  such  an  improve- 
ment.— [N.  Y.  American,  of  Monday,  8th  inet.] 
Repert  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

upon  the  Letter  of  "  the  Correspondiufr  Committee 

of  the  Citizens  of  the  County  of  Oswego." 

The  Letter  and  Documents  which  were  referred 
to  ut,  indicate  two  projects  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  especially  interesting  to  the 
people  of  this  State  :  the  first  proposes  ihs  construe, 
tion  of  a  Ship  Canal  around  Niagura  Falls,  by  means 
of  wkiich  a  communication  will  be  effected  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  upper  Lakes.  Vessels  navi- 
gating Lake  £rie  and  Lake  Ontario  can  now  ap- 
proach wititin  eight  miles  of  each  other,  and  thu  pro. 
posed  work  would  not,  probably,  much  exceed  chat 
length.  We  have  no  calculation  of  its  cost,  except 
an  incidental  assertion  of  the  Commiuee  of  the  Citi. 
zensof  Oneida  Couoiy,  that  a  Canal,  of  suffioicnt  ca- 
pacity, to  meet  all  the  probable  wants  of  our  inland 
Commerce,  can  be  completed  for  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  :  but,  if  the  opinion  of  its  importance 
which  those  gentlemen  have  expres&ed  be  correct, 
the  question  of  expense  is  unworthy  of  the  consider, 
ation  of  the  Govornment  of  the  United  States,  undei 
whose  superintendence  it  should  be  executed.  We 
will  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  urged,  why  this  should  be  a  National  Work. 

1.  The  large  number  of  States  whose  resources 
would  be  thereby  developed,  and  their  productions 
borne  to  a  market  with  greater  economy  of  time  and 
monay.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  Territory,  ure  all  directly  in- 
terested, bemg  bounded  in  part  by  the  chain  of  Lakes 
on  our  Northern  frontiers  ;  Kentucky  and  Weaiern 
Virginia  have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  project, 
through  their  communication  with  Lake  Erie,  bv 
means  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  ;  and  States  more 
remote,  by  their  artificial  works  and  the  means  of 
communication  which  Nature  has  provided,  would] 
largely  participate  in  that  increase  of  facilities,  and 
advancement  of  prosperity,  which  would  result  from!i'lnmber  counties 


the  completion  of  this  magnificent  enterprize 

2.  The  chain  ol  Lakes  furnishes  the  natural  and 
expeditious  mode  of  communication  with  the  Indians 
of  the  North-west.  The  removal  of  the  chief  impe. 
diment  which  obstructs  their  navigation,  would  ena- 
ble the  Government  to  give  greater  efliciency  to  its 
paternal  zeal  in  favor  of  this  unhappy  race,  and  by 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  change  them  from  cruel  foes  or  ca- 
pricious  friends  into  industrious  and  useful  neighbors. 


I  3.  The  inestimable  importance  of  our  having  the 
'command  of  ihc  Lakes  in  the  event  of  our  being  again 
involved  in  a  war.  If  this  work  were  constructed, 
iail  the  munitions  of  war  could  be  conveyed  with  so 
jmuch  ease  and  rapidity,  that  any  point  threatened 
'with  attack  could  be  strengthened  with  little  delay, 
I  and  a  single  fleet  would  form  the  cheap  and  efiicaci- 
lous  defence  of  our  most  extended  aod  most  valuable 
I  line  of  frontier. 

j  4.  Tue  rapidity  wiiit  WRtoh  the  industry  and  enter. 
I  prize  of  tlic  people  of  Canada,  sustained  by  the  rich 
rewards  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  encouraged  by  the  mu 
nificent  policy  of  their  Government,  is  raising  up  a 
dangerous  rival  in  our  immediate  r.eighborhood  ; 
dmgerous  in  peace,  from  the  numerous  temptations 
and  inducements  which  she  offers  to  many  of  the 
most  productive  regions  in  our  country  to  seek  with 
lier  n  market  for  the  sale  of  their  own  products, 
and  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  ;  and  ii 
war,  from  her  numerical  force,  increasing  with  won 
■Jerlul  rapidity,  and  from  the  position  which  she  oc 
cupies  in  relation  to  us,  a  position  which  she  is  con. 
tinuaily  strengthening.  From  the  Documents  ac- 
companying the  letter  referred  to  us.  it  appears 
that  the  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Ca- 
nadas  averages  50,000  annually ;  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Rideau  and  Welland  Canals,  several  schemes 
oi  extensive  iniercommunication  have  been  com 
menced  ;  ihat  the  soil  in  general  is  extremely  fertile; 
that,  of  the  thirty  steamboats  which  last  year  navi. 
gated  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  only  three  be 
longed  to  ports  on  the  American  side  ;  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  recent  Memorial  to  Congress, 
*'  ^hat,  during  the  last  five  years,  it  has  grown, 
in  the  resources  of  population  and  wealth,  in  agri. 
cultural  improvements,  commercial  enterprize  and 
industry,  beyond  what  is  known  to  have  been  ac- 
complished within  the  same  period  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  our  own  favored  country." 

These  considerationa  enforce  the  necessity  of 
our  acting  with  a  liberal  zeal,  to  counterbalance  the 
exertions  of  so  sagacious  and  enterprizing  a  rival  ; 
and  if  the  Government  of  the  United  Statej  should 
refuse  to  interfere,  the  project  by  which  wc  shall  at 
once  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  our  competitor, 
and  perhaps  secure  a  superiority,  is  amply  within  the 
resources  of  our  own  State.  When  effected,  the  re 
suit  will  be  that,  instead  of  seeing  the  products  of 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  Northern  and  North, 
western  territory  carried  to  Montreal,  we  aliall 
have  a  large  portion  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
resorting  to  the  market  of  New  York,  through 
(he  channel,  the  constructing  of  which  is  the  se- 
cond project  suggested  in  the  papers  now  under 
consideration. 

This  proposes  to  provide  the  means  of  passing  ves- 
sels of  from  100  to  200  tons  burthen,  from  Lake  On- 
tario  to  the  Hudson,  by  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Oswego  River  and  Oneida  outlet,  making  a  na- 
vigable communication   ttom  the    head   of  Oneida 
jLako  to  (he  Mohawk,  and  removing  or  overcoming 
'the  impeJiments  which  that  river  offers.     The  indi 
viduala    recommending   this    meaaure   are   men  of 
practical    wisdom,  who  have  long  had  the  subject 
j  under  consideration;  and    they  confidently  express 
the  opinion,    that  a  ateamboat   communication,    by 
this  route,  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudaon,  would 
:not  cost  more    than    two  millions  of  dollars.     An 
'enlightened  policy  would  induce  our  State  t*  execute 
{the  work  at  ten  times  that  coat,  if  we  can  credit  the 
prophecy  of  Judge  Wright,  that  *•  the  completion  of 
jthe  Welland  Canal,  and  of  the  Canal  around  the  Ra 
pids  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  will  secure  to  the  Caiuulas 
jone  half  of  the  trade  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
I.Michigan.** 

We  have  unquestionably  derived  great  advantages 
:  from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gra- 
litude  to  that  illustrious  man  whose  decision  and  en. 
ergy  created  it;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has 
nearly  reached  the  maximum  of  its  utility,  and  thai 
the  resources  of  our  industrious  and  enterprizing  po. 
pulation  require  additional  means  for  their  full  deve- 
lopemeitt.  Many  bnlky  and  heavy  arncles  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Canal  by  the  rates  of  toll,  and  the 
number  of  these  will  continually  enlarge,  as  the  pro- 
ducts uf  eur  skill  and  labor  are  increased.  The  great 
lying  along  our  Sooihem  hoc  are 


the  completion  of  these  two  schemes,  would  be  the 
tt  rmination  of  an  inland  sea.  having  a  greater  circum- 
ference than  the  Euxine.  The  existing  Canala,  to- 
gether with  a  Railroad  through  the  Southern  tier  of 
counties,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  would  bring 
all  parts  of  the  State,  which  are  not  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  the  proposed  improvements,  into 
an  expeditious  and  economical  communication  with 
ih«  Atlamic.  We  shall  then  have  done  all  that  a  li- 
beral policy  can  suggest,  to  develope  and  improve 
the  blessings  ot  a  bountiful  Providence. 

The  limits  within  which  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
confine  this  report,  do  not  permit  our  entering  into  a 
detail  of  arguments  and  illustrations  to  support  the 
opinions  which  we  have  expressed,  nor  do  we  con- 
sider ourselves  called  upon  to  recommend  any  imme- 
diate action  by  the  Chamber  of  Cohmerck  ;  but,  in. 
asmuch  as  every  question  of  internal  improvements 
within  our  State  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  claasea 
of  individuals  in  our  city,  and  in  a  particular  degree 
te  our  merchants,  we  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  ap. 
pointed  to  originate,  receive,  and  answer  communi. 
cations  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  State, 
upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  as. 
sure  the  Corresponding  Committee  ot  the  Citisens 
of  the  County  of  Oswego,  that  this  Chamber  aTP'*- 
ciates  the  public  spirit  which  animates  them.— eon- 
curs  in  opinion  with  them  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  projects  which  they  recommend, — and  will 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  attempts  to  conduct  them 
to  an  early  completion.  Isaac  S.  Honb, 

John  S.  Ceart, 

AVQS,  WTNKOOr. 

Jane  2,  1834. 


threatened  with  an  entire  exclusion,  and  are  some 
times  compelled  to  resort  to  the  Baltimore  market 
over  the  Rapids  and  intricacies  of  the  Suequehan- 
nah,  instead  of  seeking  tiiat  which  habit  and  incline 
tion  would  indicate.  If  a  steam  navigation  were 
open  from  the  city  of  New- York  to  Oswego,  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  lakes  which  ran  through  the  cen- 
tral and  Southweatein  parte  of  our  Suie.  towards 
Ontario,  would  supply,  with  easy  additions  from  An. 
the  means  of  junction  with  that  Lake,  which,  upon 


Internal  Impovement.  —  Cfreat  RaUrttad 
from  JVetP-  York  to  Washington,  through  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore. — The  continuous  line^of 
railroad  which  is  intended  to  run  uninterrup- 
tedly from  New- York  to  Washington,  throush 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
In  point  of  extent  it  far  surpasses  any  line  yet 
possessing  the  slightest  prospect  of  completion 
in  the  United  Slates. 

The  series  of  railroads  from  New- York  to 
Washington,  under  diiferent  charters,  grant- 
ed by  difTerent  States,  which  combined  into 
one  continuous  line,  uniting  the  two  large 
and  all  the  intermediate  cities  in  question, 
could  be  completed,  but  for  one  obstacle,  in 
probably  one  year  or  eighteen  months.  This 
obstacle  is  the  small  section  of  26  miles  be- 
tween Trenton  and  New-Brunawick,  in  New- 
Jersey  ;  a  section  which  is  indeed  under  the 
operation  of  a  charter  for  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  turnpike  companies,  but  does  not,  at 
present,  possess  those  powers  of  transportation 
and  management  which  are  necessary  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  railroad.  IC 

We  have  procured  from  the  best  sources  of 
information  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
whole  series  of  these  railroads,  which,  com- 
bined, will  bring  New- York  and  Washington 
within  eight  hours  distance  of  each  other„and 
of  course,  all  the  intermediate  cities  in  like 
proportion.  This  information  is  so  interesting 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public. 

And  first,  the  railroad  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  The  length  of  this  section  is  87 
miles,  being  a  branch  of  what  is  called  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  chartered  under 
the  joint  powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  This  road  is  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construction.  A  large  section  is  fin- 
ished, and  it  is  believed  that  it  could  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  year. 

2.  From  Baltimore  to  Port  Deposite  Bridge 
on  the  Susquehannah.  This  section  is  alao 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Maryland — the  stock 
subscribed,  the  route  surveyed  and  located, 
and  could  be  put  under  contract  and  finished 
with  great  expedition.  The  road  is  nearly 
straight  and  very  level — the  only  exception 
being  a  very  small  sweep  up  Port  Deposite 
Bridge.     Length  of  this  section  4l|  miles. 
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».  From  Port  Deposite  Bridge  to  the  Mary 
land  aad  Pennsylvania  line  —  distance  10 
miles.  This  section  is  also  chartered,  the 
stock  subscribed,  route  surveyed  and  located, 
and  only  wai<s  the  action  of  the  New-Jersey 
Legislature  upon  the  Trenton  and  New-Bruns- 
wick section. 

4.  From  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Columbia  Railroad,  near  Coates- 
ville, — distance  20^  miles.  This  section  is  also 
chartered,  surveyed  and  located,  being  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  two  preceding  sections. 
From  Coatesville  to  the  Susquehanna,  the 
ground  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  a  rail 
road.  The  line  laid  out  runs  along  a  gentle 
ridge,  almost  level  the  whole  distance  till  it 
descends  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ground  resembles  the  famous  ridge  road  of 
Western  New-York. 

5.  From  Coatesville  on  the  Columbia  Rail 
road  to  Broad  street,  Philadelphia, — distance 
45^  miles.  This  is  now  in  use.  Not  a  word 
need  be  said  of  this  section  to  a  Philadel- 
phia reader.  It  is  crowded  daily  with  passen- 
gers. 

6.  From  Broad  street,  through  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  &c.  to  the  Delaware  river,  dis- 
tance one  mile.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  this 
short  cut. 

7.  From  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  Bridge, — 
distance  26^  miles.  This  section  we  have  al- 
ready described.  It  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  locomotive  before  the 
termination  of  the  season. 

8.  From  Trenton  Bridge  to  New-Brunswick,- 
distance  26J  miles.  This  is  the  only  section 
throughout  the  whole  line,  from  Washington 
to  New-York,  that  is  not  chartered  for  a  rail- 
road. It  is  the  condition  of  this  section  in 
which  exists  the  whole  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  line  of  railroad  that  would  con- 
fer lasting  benefits  on  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
coast — but  of  this,  more  anon, 

9.  From  New-Brunswick  to  Jersey  city,  op- 
posite New-York, — distance  30^  miles.  This 
section  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  trade 
next  year — more  than  half  will  be  ready  this 
season. 

Thus,  at  one  view,  we  have  a  continuous 
line  of  railroads  through  ihe  whole  route  from 
New- York  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  239^ 
miles,  including  the  breadth  of  the  North 
River,  that  could  be  constructed  and  made 
ready  for  travelling  in  about  a  year  from  this 
date,  provided  the  Legislature  of  New-Jersey 
would  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  such  a  magnificent  improve 
mant. — [Phil.  Inq.] 


Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De- 
posit Railroad  Company 

Baltimore,  March  29,  l^ii. 
To  tha  Prasideitt  and  Directors,  &c.: 

Gentlemen, — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving   the 
appointment  of  your  engineer.     In  obedience  to 
instructions  accompanying  the  announcement 
of  my  election  to  that  office,  I  sei  on  foot  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  survey,   the   completion 
of  which  on  the  last  day  of  February  has  ena- 
bled me  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
This  survey,  a  plan  and  profile  of  which 
herewith  present,  wa3  made  with  all  the  rapi- 
dity coasisteat  with  a  proper  regard  to  accura- 
cy in  the  field  operations,  as  I  was  given  to  nn-j 
derstand  that  it  was  important  that  I  should 
lay  before  you  its  results  at  an  early  day,  in 
order  that  application  might  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  during  its  late  ses- 
sion, for  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  proposed 
work.     Much  exertion  was  made  to  aceom 
plish  this  object,  but  without  success,  as  thel 
session  terminated  too  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  surveys  to  allow  time  for  the  pre- 


the  presentation  of  the  Report  and  map,  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  the  delay  has 
afforded,  of  rendering  both  of  them  more  fully 
illustrative  of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer. 
In  explanation  of  the  map,  I  will  describe 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  route  which 
has  been  surveyed.  The  intersection  of  Bos- 
ton and  Hudson  streets,  near  the  margin  of  the 
Patapsco,  a  short  distance  west  of  Harris' 
creek,  was  selected  as  the  point  of  commence- 
ment. From  thence  two  lines  were  traced, 
one  of  them  crossing  the  arm  of  the  Patapsco 
just  without  tlie  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  pur- 
suing the  middle  of  Boston  street  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  city  upon  the  shore  of  the 
river,  passing  close  to  the  Mansion  House  Ta- 
vern, and  turning  to  the  left  with  a  curvature 
of  2100  feet  radius,  until  the  Trap  road  is 
crossed ;  ascending  thence  the  valley  of  O'Don- 
nell's  Run,  east  of  the  Canton  race  course,  by 
a  straight  line,  to  the  summit  dividing  that 
run  from  a  drain  of  Harris'  creek  ;  then  turn 
ing  to  the  right  by  a  curvature  of  2300  feet  ra- 
dius, until  a  pomt  is  attained  opposite  the 
buildings  formiHg  the  Orange  farm  improve- 
ment. This  route  is  here  joined  by  the  other, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  starting  point 
above  described,  occupies  the  middle  of  Hud- 
son street  to  the  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  Har- 
ris' creek,  where  it  begins  to  deflect  to  the 
left  by  a  curve  of  500  feet  radius,  and  follows 
the  bluff  and  serpentine  eastern  bank  of  that 
creek  by  a  series  of  curvatures,  of  radii  from 
7  to  1200  feet,  till,  leaving  the  steep  shores  of 
the  stream,  it  ascends  by  a  line  of  very  gentle 
flexure  the  favorable  slope  of  that  drain  of  it 
which  heads  at  the  Orange  farm,  uniting  with 
the  line  first  described  near  the  farm  buildings, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Philadel- 
phia turnpike.  Of  the  two  lines,  the  Boston 
street  route  is  the  longest  by  hialf  a  mile,  but 
has  much  the  advantage  in  point  of  curvature, 
besides  being  recommended  by  other  conside- 
rations of  which  the  Board  are  already  aware  ; 
the  estimate  has  therefore  been  made  upon  it. 
From  their  point  of  re-union,  the  single  route 
thence  pursued  descends  a  drain  tributary  to 
Black  River,  by  a  line  partly  strain^ht  and  part 
ly  curved,  with  radii  of  17,000  and  10,000  feet, 
crossing  the  North  Point  road  near  its  own  le- 
vel, and  lying  upon  groun^  in  which  moderate 
alternate  cutting  and  filling  is  required.  The 
tide- water  of  Back  River  is  then  crossed,  near 
the  residence  of  General  Stansbury,  the  width 
of  the  crossing,  which  is  somewhat  oblique, 
being  900  feet,' and  the  level  of  the  road  as- 
sumed at  18  feet  above  medium  tide.  The 
route  now  conforms  to  the  course  of  Northeast 
Creek,  whose  banks  are  bluff,  and  broken  by 
inlets,  from  the  tide  receding  to  various  distan- 
ces from  the  general  line  of  the  margin  of  the 
creek.  This  part  of  the  profile,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  rough  aspect,  though  the  cuttings  and 
fillings  are  neither  very  long  nor  deep;  nume- 
rous culverts  will  be  required  en  this  portion 
of  the  line.  The  principal  branch  of  North- 
east Creek  is  now  crossed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mrs.  Steramer's  mill,  a  little  to  the  left  ot 
which  the  line  passes,  and  along  the  north  side 
of  the  ir^U-pond,  ascending  a  drain  supplying 
the  pond,  and  crossing  a  ridge  between  it  and  a 
drain  of  Middle  River,  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  meeting  house.  This  rid^e  is  thekigb-| 
est  ground  eocoaatered  between  NortIk-ea«t 
Run 


and    the   Gunpowder.     The   route  tbeapbiU^  wfcieh 
several  other  drains  of  Middle  riTerJlwat^^T  •* 


his  mansion.     The  Gunpowder  is  now  crossed 
from  Cedar  Point  to  Caldwell's  Point,  between 
which    its   width  is  one  mile,  and  its  depth 
from  5  to  8  feet.     From  its  easlcrs  b?nk  the 
line  ascends  a   shallow  ravine,  passes  a  low 
summit,  and,  avoiding  an  inlet   from  the  river 
which  is  encountered  a  little  beyond  the  head 
of  that  ravine,  ascends  towards  the  dividing 
ground,  separating  the   waters  of  Gunpowder 
and  Bush  rivers.  This  summit  being  attainin], 
a  descent   towards  the   latter  river    is    com- 
menced, and  theroute  reaches  it  after  passing 
over  ground  of  a  favorable  character,  crossing 
two  small  streams  running  into   Bush  River, 
and   approaching   its  western   bank   along  the 
easy  slope  of  Dulany's  Creek.     The  width  of 
Bush    River   at  the  place  of  crossing  is  one 
mile;  above  the  mouth  of  Dulany's  Creek  the 
width   is   not   more  than   three  quarters   of  a 
mile;  but   it-is  questionable  whether  the  ap- 
proach to   the  west   bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
last  point,  would  be  as  favorable  as  thai  of  th«- 
line  surveyed.     A  comparative  location  of  the 
two  routes  connected  with  the  two  crossings, 
can  alone  determine  this  question.     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  east  bank  of  Bush  River,  the  d^pth 
of  which  is  from  6  to   8  feet,   the   ground    is 
found  to   rise  rapidly  from  the  beach,  and  a 
cutting,  whose  extreme  depth  is  17  feet,  must 
be  encountered  for  about   half  a   mile  ;  after 
jjettins:  throuerh  which   the  route  reaches  the 
gently  undulating  ground  dividing  the  waters 
of  Church  Creek  from  those  ot  i>od  Creek,  or.t 
Beaver  Dam.     To  the  surface  of  this  ground 
the  road-bed  may  be  so  closely  accommodated,, 
for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  as  to  render 
the  graduation    very    cheap.     No    stream    is 
crossed  in  this  distance,  and  consequently  no 
masonry  will   be   required.     About  two  miles 
west    of  Swan   Creek    the    hollow   of  Beaver 
Dam  Branch  is  passed,  beyond  which  an  im- 
mediate deflection  to  the  left  becomes  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  high  ground  belweeu 
those  two  streams.     A    pretty  favorable   pass 
through  this  ridge  is  found  near  to  Halls  Cross 
Roads,  on  the   post  road  to   Havre  de   Grace, 
where  the  route  bends   again   to  the  right  Hir 
the  purpose  of  occupying  a  ravine  which   af- 
fords the  only  advantageous  approach  to  Swan 
Creek,  whose  banks  are  of  the  most  irreirular 
and  precipitous  character,  indented  by  deep 
coves,   and   rising   almost   vertically  from  tb»- 
water  to  heights  of  40  and  60  feet.     The  pan 
of   the    line   connected   with    the   crossing  of 
Swan  Creek  will  be  rostly,  on  account  «>f  the 
great  difference  of  level   between  the  ridge  at 
Hall's    Cross  Roads   and    the   waters    of  thi> 
creek,  and  the  short  distance  between   ibem, 
which  make  it  necessary  to  cut  deeply  into  th^ 
ridge,  and  embank   to  a  ron«iderabIe   height 
upon  the  creek,  in  order  to  obtain   a  grade  of 
moderate    inclination.      Ascending    frc«n    th^ 
tide  of  Swan  Creek,  the  route  again  assume^ 
the   most   favorable  character ;   and   crossing 
several  tributaries  of  that  creek  and  ike  fin*-- 
quehanna,  it  reaches  the  latter  by  »  I»»e  oC  di- 
rect course  and  gentle  ondubtioA.  leanwf  ih#- 
town  of  Havre  de  Grace  abr^t  half  a  mtU  t<. 
the  right,  and  sinking  tfc*-  nrer  at  tbe  Wvr  iA 
the  highlands  whjek  fon»   •«»  fcwdrr.     Fnw 
its  encotmur  wttfc  ifce  Sai^mlbaiiBit  Ifce  «w- 
ver  pa»->*s  over  ipmMid  ti  a  duraeter  t«ullir 
ouuryhiv.  xo  ifcai  whiefc  ft  kas  kttkcrM  UMrtrtm, 
^  Tbe  fide  vMnim  tW  hifiujm  f4  ike  nm^ 


tW  riiret,  latrt*^  at  ^»f_^ 
crosses  several  otner  drams  oi  XMMie  nreTjiwaM-i  ^^  w^^u.  at  fbcar  ^«^  fc  wUJ  *^^ 
the  dividing  ground  between  whieb  is  in  ere-iif&re  I*  ■cceaMff JO  c**^  '<^^  '^  T^ 
ry  instance  of  moderate  elevation.  The  laM- neep  deeliTitf  of  the  haafc*.  |«»«"»lf  **^ 
of  these  drains  being  passed  near  the  tmuin»-/^»»dtmft  of  ih«r  core*,  a»4  nmmM  iMmr 
tion  of  a  range  of  highlands  caUed  the  Bhiej{pro««oe«i  poMt*  of  «**  hr  '^«7*^»^ 
Hills,  separating  the  waters  of  Bird  Rirer  a »d  radii-  A  coMideraMe  s«**«'i«  'A  r«fc 
Middle  River,  the  route  sooa  after  naehetUhe  ru»rMei  «F«  ***^  ,■"*»*  VS,*";*,**  **** 
ground  sloping  towards  Bird  Riv^er.  whieh  lied  part  of  the  route;  H  ma  "***T*"v~'7Z' 
to  its  left,  and  crosses  two  or  three  of  its  «iiiaUi|aad  auteli  of  it  mar  b^  ret»ore<  ^1^1^^ 
tributaries,  traversing  for  a  ronsidecaWe  di^  jbar,  as  it  be«  la  Ioom  «o.s**^,  uih  -.averted  ho« 
tancetheertensiveandfinelreolfirated  trart  by  their  »«?*V„t'^'***'^  '^JJl^' 
belonging  to  Robert  OUver,  Esq.  aad  aUaiaH  «i»«*.  »*»«  "^^  **^'^*  ***f*^  T  f*"*^  7^ 


paration  of  the  necessary  estimates  and  draw-  ucivukiu«  >^  »..^«ti.  ^u.^i,  *-.^-  ....  .,.^..  >, ; .l-.  «.    < 

Ings.     While  I  regret  that  the   wishes  of  the  ing  the   bank   of  the   Gunpowder  at  a  poiatj^aBd  kw  autU/ra  mai^ial,  t»4  **^^ 
Board  eoold  not  be  gratified  as  to  the  ume  ofllabout  three  quarter*  of  a  auk  to  the  left  otj|of  the  Port  Vepo^n  Vrtdge  w»y  i»e  rea 
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— thereby  opening  a  direct  and  safe  inland 
steamboat  communication  between  New-\  ork 
and  New-Orleans  of  over  3,500  miles,  and  that' 
too,  with  only  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  of  canal,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
probably  not  '^over  $50,000  per  mile,  or  $13,- 
750,000 — but  a  trifle  more  than  New^-York  has 
already  expended  on  her  canals :  an  amount, 
Sir,  Vfliich  the  city  [of  New-Tork  alone  could 
without  inconvenience  furnish  ;  and  by  so  ap- 
plying it,  increase  the  value  of  its  property  by 
the  increase  of  business  from  this  source  alone, 
over  and  above  what  it  would  be  without  it, 
more  than  double  that  amount.  And,  Sir,  do 
I  over-rate  the  entcrprize  and  inlolligence  of 
the  city  of  New-York,  when  I  say,  if  permitted 
so  to  do,  she  would,  at  her  ow^n  expense,  con 
struct  this  splendid  work  1  I  think  not,  and  am 
therefore  desirous  to  arouse  those  who  are  so 
much  interested  to  the  importance  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Utica  Convention 
on  the  11th — a  period,  by  the  by,  very  conveni- 
ent for  the  subject,  being  the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  political  State  Conventions,  at 
the  same  place  and  at  Herkimer,  at  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  assembled  delegates  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  who  may  come  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

A  New-Yorker. 


Ship  Canal  from  Oswkoo  to  thb  Hudson. — Our 
colcmns  furnish  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  soma  time  ago,  in  re- 
lation to  this  magnificent  project,  and  to  the  interest 
which  this  city  in  particular  has  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. No  order  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  matter — meanwhile  we  ask  attention  to 
the  statements  and  reasoning  of  the  Report,  and  have 
only  space  to  add  here,  that  a  Convention  is  to  as- 
semble at  Utica  on  the  II th  inet.,  (next  Thursday)  of 
delegates  from  the  various  counties,  and  from  this 
city,  more  immediately  interested  iu  such  an  improve- 
ment.— [N.  Y.  American,  of  Monday,  8th  inet.] 
Repert  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
upon  the  Letter  of  "  the  Corresponding  Committee 
of  the  Citizens  of  the  County  of  Oswego." 

The  Letier  and  Documents  which  were  referred 
to  ua,  indicate  two  projects  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation  at  Urge,  and  especially  inieresiing  to  the 
people  of  this  State  :  the  first  proposes  the  construe, 
tion  of  a  Ship  Canal  around  Niagara  .Falls,  by  means 
of  which  a  communication  will  be  effected  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  upper  Lakes.  Vessels  navi 
gating  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  can  now  ap- 
proach within  eight  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  pro- 
posed work  would  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that 
length.  We  have  no  calculation  of  its  cost,  except 
an  incidental  assertion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Citi- 
zens of  Ooeida  County,  that  a  Canal,  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity, to  meet  all  the  probable  wants  of  our  inland 
Commerce,  can  be  completed  for  less  than  two  mil. 

lions  of  dollars  :  but,  if  the  opinion  of  its  importance 

which  those  gentlemen  have  expressed  be  correct, 
the  question  of  expense  ia  unworthy  of  the  consider, 
ation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  undet 
whose  superintendence  it  should  be  executed.  We 
will  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  urged,  why  this  should  be  a  National  Work. 

1.  The  large  number  of  States  whose  resources 
would  be  thereby  developed,  and  their  productions 
borne  to  a  market  with  greater  economy  of  time  and 
money.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  Territory,  are  all  directly  in- 
terested, being  bounded  in  part  by  the  chain  of  Lakes 
on  our  Northern  frontiers;  Kentucky  and  Western 
Virginia  have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  project, 
through  their  communication  with  Lake  Erie,  by 
means  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  ;  and  States  more 
remote,  by  their  artificial  works  and  the  means  of 
communication  which  Nature  has  provided,  would 
largely  participate  in  that  increase  of  facilities,  and 
advancement  of  prosperity,  which  would  result  from 
the  completion  of  this  magnificent  er.ierprize. 

2.  The  chain  of  Lakes  furnishes  the  natural  and 
expeditious  mode  of  communication  with  the  Indians 
of  the  North-west.  The  removal  of  the  chief  impe- 
diment  which  obstructs  their  navigatian,  would  ena- 
ble the  Government  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  its 
paternal  zeal  in  favor  of  this  unhappy  race,  and  by 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  change  them  from  cruel  foes  or  ca- 
pricious friends  into  industrious  and  useful  neighbors. 


3.  The  inestimable  importance  of  our  having  the 
command  of  iho  Lakes  in  the  event  of  our  being  again 
involved  in  a  war.  If  this  work  were  constructed, 
all  the  munitions  of  war  could  be  convoyed  with  so 
much  ease  and  rapidity,  that  any  point  threatened 
with  attack  could  be  strengthened  with  little  delay, 
and  a  single  fleet  would  form  the  cheap  and  efiicaci- 
uus  defence  of  ourtnost  extended  and  most  valuable 
line  of  I'rontier. 

4.  Tiie  fapidity  wiin  wliich  the  industry  and  enter, 
prize  of  the  people  of  Canada,  sustained  by  the  rich 
rewards  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  encouraged  by  the  inu 
niiicent  policy  of  their  Government,  is  raising  up  a 
dangerous  rival  in  our  immediate  F.eighborhood ; 
dingerous  in  peace,  from  the  numerous  temptations 
and  inducements  which  she  offers  to  many  of  the 
most  productive  regions  in  our  country  to  seek  with 
her  a  market  for  ihe  sale  of  their  own  products, 
and  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  ;  and  in 
war,  from  her  numerical  force,  increasing  with  won. 
lerlul  rapidity,  and  from  the  position  which  sheoc- 
cupies  in  relation  to  us,  a  position  which  she  is  con. 
tinually  strengthening.  From  the  Documents  ac 
conipanying  the  letter  referred  to  us,  it  appears 
that  the  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Ca- 
nadas  averages  50,000  annually;  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Rideau  and  Wetland  Canals, several  schemes 
ot  extensive  intercommunication  have  been  com- 
menced ;  that  the  soil  in  general  is  extremely  fertile; 
that,  of  the  thirty  steamboau  which  last  year  navi- 
gated  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  only  three  be. 
longed  to  ports  on  the  American  side  ;  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  recent  Memorial  to  Congress, 
"that,  during  the  last  five  years,  it  has  grown, 
in  the  resources  of  population  and  wealth,  in  agri- 
cultural improvements,  commercial  enterprize  and 
industry,  beyond  what  ia  known  to  have  been  ac- 
complished within  the  same  period  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  our  own  favored  country." 

These  considerations  enforce  the  necessity  of 
our  acting  with  a  liberal  zeal,  to  counterbalance  the 
exertions  of  so  sagacious  and  enterprizing  a  rival; 
and  if  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  should 
refuse  to  interfere,  the  project  by  which  we  shall  at 
once  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  our  competitor, 
and  perhaps  secure  a  superiority,  is  amply  within  the 
resources  of  our  own  State.  When  effected,  the  re 
suit  will  be  that,  instead  of  seeing  the  products  of 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  Northern  and  North, 
western  territory  carried  to  Montreal,  we  shall 
have  a  large  portion  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
resorting  to  the  market  of  New  York,  through 
(he  channel,  the  constructing  of  which  is  the  se- 
cond  project  suggested  in  the  popers  now  under 
consideration. 

This  proposes  to  provide  the  means  of  passing  ves- 
sels of  from  100  to  200  tons  burthen,  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  Hudson,  by  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Oswego  River  and  Oneida  outlet,  making  a  na- 
vigable communication   f/om  the   head    of  Oneida 
Lake  to  ihe  Mohawk,  and  removing  or  overcoming 
the  impejiments  which  that  river  offers.     The  indi- 
viduals   recommending    this    measure    are    men  of 
practical    wisdom,  who  have  long  had  the  subject 
I  under  consideration;  and    they  confidently  express 
the  opinion,    that  a  steamboat  communication,    by 
'this  route,  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudson,  woiild 
I  not  cost  more    than    two  millions  of  dollars.     An 
enlightened  policy  would  induce  our  State  ts  execute 
I  the  work  at  ten  times  that  cost,  if  we  can  credit  the 
prophecy  of  Judge  Wright,  that  •'  the  completion  of 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  of  the  Canal  around  the  Ra- 
pids  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  will  secure  to  the  Canadas 
one  half  of  the  trade  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
Michigan." 

We  have  unquestionably  derived  great  advantages 
from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gra- 
titude  to  that  illustrious  man  whose  decision  and  en- 
ergy created  it;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has 
nearly  readied  the  maximum  of  its  utility,  and  that 
the  resources  of  our  industrious  and  enterprizing  po 
pulation  require  additional  means  for  their  full  deve- 
jlopement.     Many  bulky  and    heavy  arncles  are  ex- 
:  eluded  from  the  Canal   by  the  rates  of  toll,  and  the 
number  of  these  will  continually  enlarge,  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  eur  skill  and  labor  are  increased.  The  great 
lumber  counties   lying  along  oor  Southern  line  are 
:  threatened  with  an  entire  exclusion,   and  are  some- 
times compelled  to  resort  to  the  Baltimore  market, 
over  the  Rapids  and   intricacies  of  the  Suequehan- 
nah,  instead  of  seeking  that  which  habit  and  inclina- 
tion  would  indicate.       If  a  steam    navigation  were 
open  from  the  city  of  New- York  to  Oswego,  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  lakes  which  run  through  the  cen- 
tral  and  Southwestern  parts  of  our  State,    towards 
Ontario,  would  supply,  with  easy  additions  from  Art, 
the  means  of  junction  with  that  Lake,  which,  upon 


the  completion  of  these  two  scheross.  would  be  the 
u  rmination  of  an  inland  sea.  having  a  greater  circum. 
ference  than  the  Euxine.  The  existing  Canals,  to. 
gether  with  a  Railroad  through  the  Southern  tier  of 
counties,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  would  bring 
all  parts  of  the  State,  which  are  not  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  the  proposed  improvements,  into 
an  expeditious  and  economical  communication  with 
the  Atlantic.  We  shall  then  have  done  all  that  t  li. 
beral  poUcy  can  suggest,  to  develope  and  improve 
the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  Providence. 

The  limits  within  which  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
conhne  this  report,  do  not  permit  our  entering  into  a 
detail  of  arguments  and  illustrations  to  support  the 
opinions  which  we  have  expressed,  nor  do  we  coo. 
sider  ourselves  called  upon  to  recommend  any  imme. 
diate  action  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  but,  in. 
asmuch  as  every  question  of  internal  improvements 
within  our  State  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  individuals  in  our  city,  and  in  a  particular  degree 
te  our  merchants,  we  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Coramittea  be  ap. 
pointed  to  originate,  receive,  and  answer  communi- 
cations of  our  fellow-eitizens  throughout  the  State, 
upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  as. 
sure  the  Corresponding  Committee  ot  the  Citizens 
of  the  County  of  Oswego,  that  this  Chamber  appre- 
ciates the  public  spirit  which  animates  them, — con- 
curs in  opinion  with  them  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  projects  which  they  recommend, — and  will 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  attempts  to  conduct  them 
to  an  early  completion.  Isaac  S.  Hone, 

John  S.  Crart, 
Acqs,  WvNxoor. 

June  2,  1834. 


Internal  Impovememt.  —  Cheat  RaUroad 
from  JVew-  York  to  Washington,  through  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore. — The  continuous  line^of 
railroad  which  is  intended  to  run  uninterrup- 
tedly from  New-York  to  Washington,  through 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
In  point  of  extent  it  far  surpasses  any  line  yet 
possessing  the  slightest  prospect  of  completion 
in  the  United  States. 

The  series  of  railroads  from  New- York  to 
Washington,  under  different  charters,  grant- 
ed by  diflferent  States,  which  combined  into 
one  continuous  line,  uniting  the  two  large 
and  all  the  intermediate  cities  in  question, 
could  be  completed,  hut  for  one  obstacle,  in 
probably  one  year  or  eighteen  months.  This 
obstacle  is  the  small  section  of  26  miles  be- 
tween  Trenton  and  New-Brunswick,  in  New- 
Jersey  ;  a  section  which  is  indeed  under  the 
operation  of  a  charter  for  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  turnpike  companies,  but  does  not,  at 
present,  possess  those  powers  of  transportation 
and  management  which  are  necessary  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  railroad. 

W^e  have  procured  from  the  best  sources  of 
information  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
whole  series  of  these  railroads,  which,  com- 
bined, will  bring  New-York  and  Washington 
within  eight  hours  distance  of  each  other,,and 
of  course,  all  the  intermediate  cities  in  like 
proportion.  This  information  is  so  interesting 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public. 

And  first,  the  railroad  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  The  length  of  this  section  is  37 
miles,  being  a  branch  of  what  is  called  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  chartered  tinder 
the  joint  powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  This  road  is  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construction.  A  large  section  is  fin- 
ished, and  it  is  believed  that  it  could  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  year. 

2.  From  Baltimore  to  Port  Deposite  Bridge 
on  the  Susquehannah.  This  section  is  also 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Maryland— the  stock 
subscribed,  the  route  surveyed  and  located, 
and  could  be  put  under  contract  and  finished 
with  great  expedition.  The  road  is  nearly 
straight  and  very  level — the  only  exception 
being  a  very  small  sweep  up  Port  Deposite 
Bridge.     Length  of  this  section  41^  miles.    •  - 
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».  From  Port  Deposite  Bridge  to  the  Mary 
land  aad  Pennsylvania  line  —  distance  10 
miles.  This  section  is  also  chartered,  the 
stock  subscribed,  route  surveyed  and  located, 
and  only  watts  the  action  of  the  New-Jersey 
Legislature  upon  the  Trenton  and  New-Bruns- 
wick section. 

4.  From  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Columbia  Railroad,  near  Coates- 
ville, — distance  20|^  miles.  This  section  is  also 
chartered,  surveyed  and  located,  being  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  two  preceding  sections 
From  Coatesville  to  the  Susquehanna,  the 
ground  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  a  rail 
road.  The  line  laid  out  runs  along  a  gentle 
ridge,  almost  level  the  whole  distance  till  it 
descends  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  The 
ground  resembles  the  famous  ridge  road  of 
Western  New-York. 

5.  From  Coatesville  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road to  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,— ^distance 
45^  miles.  This  is  now  in  use.  Not  a  word 
need  be  said  of  this  section  to  a  Philadel- 
phia reader.  It  is  crowded  daily  with  passen- 
gers. 

6.  From  Broad   street,  through   the  North- 
ern Liberties,  &c.  to  the  Delaware  river,  dis 
tance  one  mile.     Nothing  need  be  said  of  this 
short  cut. 

7.  From  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  Bridge, — 
distance  26^  miles.  This  section  we  have  al- 
ready described.  It  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  locomotive  before  the 
termination  of  the  season. 

8.  From  Trenton  Bridge  to  New-Brunswick,- 
distance  26^  miles.  Tliis  is  the  only  section 
throughout  the  whole  line,  from  Washington 
to  New- York,  that  is  not  chartered  for  a  rail- 
road. It  is  the  condition  of  this  section  in 
which  exists  the  whole  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  line  of  railroad  that  would  con- 
fer lasting  benefits  on  the  whole  Atlantic  sea 
coast — but  of  this,  more  anon. 

9.  From  New-Brunswick  to  Jersey  city,  op 
posite  New-York, — distance  30|^  miles.     This 
section  will  be  completed   and   ready  for  trade 
next  year — more  than  half  will  be  ready  this 
season. 

Thus,  at  one  view,  we  have  a  continuous 
line  of  railroads  through  the  whole  route  from 
New- York  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  239J 
miles,  including  the  breadth  of  the  North 
River,  that  could  be  constructed  and  made 
ready  for  travelling  in  about  a  year  from  this 
date,  provided  the  Legislature  of  New-Jersey 
would  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  such  a  magnificent  improve 
ment. — [Phil.  Inq.] 


Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De 
posit  Railroad  Company 

Baltimore,  March  29,  l'<34. 
To  ths  President  and  Directors,  &c.  -. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
appointment  of  your  engineer.  In  obedience  to 
instructions  accompanying  the  announcement 
of  my  election  to  that  office,  I  set  on  foot  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  survey,  the  completion 
of  which  on  the  last  day  of  February  has  ena- 
bled me  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report. 
This  survey,  a  plan  and  profile  of  which  1 
herewith  present,  was  made  with  all  the  rapi- 
dity consistent  with  a  proper  regard  to  accura- 

'  cy  in  the  field  operations,  as  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  important  that  I  should 
lay  before  you  its  results  at  an  early  day,  in 
order  that  application  might  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  during  its  late  ses- 

'  sion,  for  aid  m  the  prosecution  of  the  proposed 
work.    Much  exertion  was  made  to  accom 

'•plish  this  object,  but  without  success,  as  the 

''session  terminated  too^soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  surveys  to  allow  time  for  the  pre 

'•  paration  of  the  necessary  estimates  and  draw 
ings.     While  I  regret  that  the  wishes  of  ttie 

^Board  could  not  be  gratified  as  to  the  time  of 


the  presentation  of  the  Report  and  map,  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  the  delay  has 
afforded,  of  rendering  both  of  them  more  fully 
illustrative  of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer. 

In  explanation  of  the  map,  I  will  describef 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  route  which 
has  been  surveyed.     The  intersection  of  Bos- 
ton &nd  Hudson  streets,  near  the  margin  of  the 
Palapsco,    a    short  distance    west   of   Harris' 
creek,  was  selected  as  the  point  of  commence- 
ment.    From  thence  two  lines  were   traced, 
one  of  them  crossing  the  arm  of  the  Patapsco 
just  without  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  pur- 
suing the  middle  of  Boston  street  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  city  upon  tlie  shore  of  the 
river,  passing  close  to  the  Mansion  House  Ta- 
vern, and  turning  to  the  left  with  a  curvature 
of  2100  feet  radius,  until  the  Trap  road  is 
crossed ;  ascending  thence  the  valley  of  O'Don- 
nell's  Run,  east  of  the  Canton  race  course,  by 
a  straight  line,  to  the  summit  dividing  that 
run  from  a  drain  of  Harris'  creek  ;  then  turn 
ing  to  the  right  by  a  curvature  of  2300  feet  ra- 
dius, until   a  point    is  attained  opposite    the 
buildings  formisg  the  Orange  farm  improve- 
ment.    This  route  is  here  joined  by  the  other, 
which,   proceeding    from   the    starting   point 
above  described,  occupies  the  middle  of  Hud- 
son street  to  the  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  Har- 
ris'  creek,  Avhere  it  begins  to  deflect  to  the 
left  by  a  curve  of  500  feet  radius,  and  follows 
the  bluff  and  serpentine  eastern  bank  of  that 
creek  by  a  series  of  curvatures,  of  radii  from 
7  to  1200  feet,  till,  leaving  the  steep  shores  of 
the  stream,  it  ascends  by  a  line  of  very  gentle 
flexure  the  favorable  slope  of  that  drain  of  it 
which  heads  at  the  Orange  farm,  uniting  with 
the  line  first  described  near  the  farm  buildings, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Philadel- 
phia turnpike.     Of  the   two  lines,  the  Boston 
street  route  is  the  longest   by  half  a  mile,  but 
has  much  the  advantage  in  point  of  curvature, 
besides  being  recommended  by  other  conside- 
rations of  which  the  Board  are  already  aware  ; 
the  estimate  has  therefore  been  made  upon  it. 
From  their  point  of  re-union,  the  single  route 
thence  pursued  descends  a  drain  tributary  to 
Black  River,  by  a  line  partly  straight  and  part- 
ly curved,  with  radii  of  17,000 and  10,000  feet, 
crossing  the  North  Point  road  near  its  own  le- 
vel, and  lying  upon  ground  in  wiiich  moderate 
alternate  cutting  and  filling  is  required.     The 
tide-water  of  Back  River  is  then  crossed,  near 
the  residence  of  General  Stansbury,  the  width 
of  the  crossing,  which  is  somewhat  oblique, 
being  900  feet,"  and  the  level  of  the  roa4  as- 
sumed at   18  feet  above  medium   tide.     The 
route  now  conforms  to  the  course  of  Northeast 
Creek,  whose  banks  are  bluff,  and  broken  by 
inlets,  from  the  tide  receding  to  various  distan- 
ces from  the  general  line  of  the  margin  of  the 
creek.     This  part  of  the  profile,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  rough  aspect,  though  the  cuttings  and 
fillings  are  neither  very  long  nor  deep;  nume 
rous  culverts  will  be  required  on  this  portion 
of  the  line.     The  principal  branch  of  North- 
east Creek  is  now  crossed  in   the  vicinity  of 
Mrs.  Stemmer's  mill,   a  little   to  the  left  ot 
which  the  line  passes,  and  along  the  north  side 
of  the  mill-pond,  ascending  a  drain  supplying 
the  pond,  and  crossing  a  ridge  between  it  and  a 
drain  of  Middle  River,  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  meeting  house.    This  ridge  is  the  high- 
est ground   encountered    between    North-east 
Run  and    the    Gunpowder.     The   route  then 
crosses   several  other  drains  of  Middle  river, 
the  dividing  ground  between  which  is  in  eve- 
ry instance  of  moderate  elevation.     The  last 
of  these  drains  being  passed  near  the  termina- 
tion of  a  range  of  highlands  called  the  Blue 
Hills,  separating  the  waters  of  Bird  River  and 
Middle    River,  the   route  soon   after  reaches 
ground  sloping  towards  Bird  River,  which  lies 
to  its  left,  and  crosses  two  or  three  of  its  small 
tributaries,  traversing  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  extensive  and  finely  cultivated  tract 
belonging  to  Robert  Oliver,  Esq.  and  attain- 
ing the   bank   of  the   Gunpowder  at  a  point 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  left  ot 


his  mansion.     The  Gunpowder  is  now  crossed 
from  Cedar  Point  to  Caldwell's  Point,  between 
which   its  width  is  one  mile,  and  its  depth 
from  5  to  8  feet.     From  its  caslcri;  b?nk  the 
line  ascends  a   shallow   ravine,  passes  a  low 
summit,  and,  avoiding  an  inlet  from  the  river 
which  is  encountered  a  little  beyond  the  head 
of  that  ravine,  ascends  towards  the  dividing 
ground,  separating  the  waters  of  Gunpowder 
and  Bush  rivers.  This  summit  being  aitaininl, 
a  descent   towards  the   latter  river    is    com- 
menced, and  theroute  reaches  it  after  passing 
over  ground  of  a  favorable  character,  crossing 
two  small  streams  running  into  Bush  Rivrr, 
and  approaching  its  western  bank  along  the 
easy  slope  of  Dulany's  Creek.     The  width  of 
Bush    River   at  the  place  of  crossing  is  one 
mile;  above  the  mouth  of  Dulany's  Creek  the 
width   is   not   more  than   three  quarters   of  a 
mile;  but   it  -is  questionable  whether  the  ap- 
proach to  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
last  point,  would  be  as  favorable  as  that  of  the 
line  surveyed.     A  comparative  location  of  the 
two  routes  connected  with  the  two  cros^^j^gs, 
can  alone  determine  this  question.     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  east  bank  of  Bush  River,  the  depth 
of  which   is  from  6   to   8   feet,   the   ground    is 
found  to   rise  rapidly  from  the  beach,  and  a 
cutting,  whose  extreme  depth  is  17  feet,  must 
be  encountered  for  about  half  a  mile  ;  after 
getting  through  which   the  route  reaches  tlie 
gently  undulating  ground  dividing  the  waters 
of  Church  Creek  from  those  ot  Sod  Creek,  or 
Beaver  Dam.     To  the  surface  of  this  ground 
the  road-bed  may  be  so  closely  accommodated, 
for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  as  to  rend*  r 
the  graduation    very    cheap.     No    stream    is 
crossed  in  this  distance,  and  consequently  no 
masonry  will  be  required.     About  two  miles 
Avest    of  Swan  Creek    the    hollow   of  Beaver 
Dam  Branch  is  passed,  beyond  which  an  im- 
mediate deflection  to  the  left  becomes  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  high  ground  between 
those  two  streams.     A    pretty  favorable   pass 
through  this  ridge  is  found  near  to  Hall's  Cross 
Roads,  on  the  post  road  to   Havre  de  Grace, 
where  the  route  bends   again   to  ihc  right  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  a  ravine  which   af- 
fords the  only  advantageous  approach  to  Swan 
Creek,  whose  banks  are  of  the  most  irreirular 
and  precipitous  character,   indented   by  deep 
coves,  and   rising  almost  vertically  from  the 
water  to  heights  of  40  and  60  feet.     The  part 
of  the    line   connected  with    the   crossing  of 
Swan  Creek  will  be  costly,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  of  level  between  the  ridge  at 
Hall's    Cross  Roads   and    the   waters    of  this 
creek,  and  the  short  distance  between  them, 
which  make  it  necessary  to  cut  deeply  into  the 
ridge,   and  embank   to  a  considerable   height 
upon  the  creek,  in  order  to  obtain  a  grade  of 
moderate    inclinaiion.      Ascending    from    the 
tide  of  Swan  Creek,  the  route  again  assumes 
the   most   favorable  character ;    and   crossing 
several  tributaries  of  that  creek  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, it  reaches  the  latter  by  a  line  of  di- 
rect course  and  gentle  undulation,  leaving  the 
toAvn  of  Havre  de  Grace  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  right,  and  striking  the  river  at  the  base  of 
the  highlands  which  form   its  border.     From 
its  encounter  with  the  Susquehanna,  the  sur- 
vey passes  over  ground  of  a  character  totally 
opposite  to  that  which  it  has  hitherto  traversed. 
The  tide  washes  the  bottom  of   the    rugged 
hills  which  confine  the  river,  leaving  at   high 
water  no  beach  at  their  base.     It  will   there- 
fore be  necessary  to  cut  the  road  out  of  the 
steep  declivity    of    the  banks,    pursuing  the 
windings  of  their  coves,  and   rounding  their 
prominent   points  of  rock  by  curves  of  short 
radii.     A  considerable  quantity  of  rock   must 
be  excavated   upon  the  first  two  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  route  ;  it  wrill  blast  w^U,  however, 
and  much  of  it  may  be  removed  by  the  crow- 
bar, as  it  lies  in  loose  masses,  unconnected  but 
by  their   weight.     After   passing    these    two 
miles,  the  river  banks  become  of  easier  slope, 
and  less  stubborn  material,  and   the  west  end 
of  the  Port  Deposit  bridge   may  be  reached 
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without   much  further  difficulty  or  expense. j  quehanna,  from  the  end  of  the  26th  section  to 
■"■     ■  .      ..         •  .     .     1         '"   the  bridge,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Port  De- 

posit, I  have  approximately  estimated  as  fol- 
lows, guided  by  a  comparison  of  the  ground 
in  question  with  a  hill  side  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter occurring  in  the  ravine  of  the  Patapsco, 
upon  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 
7000  feet  at  the  rale  of  $2  50  per  ft.     .$17,500 

6,500 
7,390 


The  best  mode  of  getting  upon  the  bridge  will 
furnish  matter  for  deliberation,  and  may  be  at-j 
tended  with  some  inconvenience,  as,  from  the 
confined  character  of  the  adjacent  ground,  the! 
axis  of  the  bridge  must  be  at  right  angles  to, 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  till  within  a  very  short} 
distance  of  their  meeting.  In  the  crossing  ofl 
the  bridge  by  the  railway,  it  will  be  necessary  I 
to  raise  the  surface  of  the  islands  diviuing  the! 
different  sections  of  the  structure,  to  a  level 
with  its  flooring,  and  provision  will  probably 
be  demanded  for  strengthening  it  to  bear  the 
heavier  burthens  it  will  be  required  to  sustain, 
compared  with  those  which  have  hitherto 
passed  over  it.  The  conveyance  of  the  road 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  a  junction  with  the 
foot  of  the  inclined  plane  terminating  tiie  Ox- 
ford Railroad,  and  to  a  connection  with  the 
town  of  Port  Deposit,  will  be  managed  with 
sufficient  facility.  The  survey  terminates  iu 
that  town  at  a  point  opposite  the  Methodist 
church. 

In  addition  to  the  line  actually  surveyed,  the 
map  exhibits  a  view  of  several  collateral 
routes  which  were  examined,  and  which,  in 
the  location  of  the  road,  would  demand  at- 
tention. A  particular  description  of  them  is 
considered  unnecessary,  as  their  characters 
will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  tlie  drawings. 

I  will  now  present  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  projected  work, 
under  the  several  heads  of  the  graduation, 
masonry,  pile  bridging,  and  railway. 

THE    GRADUATION. 

The  excavation  and  embankment  upon  the 
S5|  miles  of  the  route  from  Baltimore  to  tlie 
Susquehanna,  has  been  calculated  with  consi- 
derable exactness,  and  the  line  between  those 
points  is  divided  for  the  convenience  of  the  es- 
timate into  26  sections  of  various  lengths. 
Upon  the  oj  miles  from  v/here  the  route  touch- 
es the  Susquehanna,  to  Port  Depasit,  no  suffi- 
ciently precise  computation  of  the  quantity  of 
material  removed  in  the  formation  of  the 
road-bed  could  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  ground  embraced  in  tnat 
part  of  the  survey,  over  Avhich,  in  the  brief 
time  allowed,  a  location  could  not  be  made  as 
a  basis  for  the  necessary  calculations.  This 
latter  part  of  the  route  will  therefore  be  esti- 
mated separately,  by  comparison  with  other 
ground  of  a  similar  character,  on  which  rail- 
roads have  already  been  constructed.  A  near 
approach  to  the  cost  of  graduating  the  entire 
line  will  thus  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  approximate  nature  of  the  latter  pan  of 
the  estimate.  The  first  section  begins  at  the 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  startinij  point  of 
the  survey.  This  distance  within  the  city  it 
was  thought  best  to  consider  by  itself,  as  its 
graduation  might  be  made  under  circumstan- 
not  affecting  that  of  the- rest  of  the  line:  it  is 
therefore  called  the  "  city  section."  In  stat- 
ing the  quantity  of  earth  removed,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  excavation  and  embank- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity. 

[The  tabular  statement  of  the  details  of  the 
estimate,  showing  the  lengths  of  the  sections, 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  each,  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard,  and  the  entire  cost,  is  omitted, 
and  the  general  results  presented  as  follows.] 

The  united  length  of  the  26  sections  above 
specified  is  32  miles  2581  feet,  upon  which  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  earth  to  hs  removed  and 
supplied  is  599,829  cubic  yards,  at  an  average 
cost  per  cubic  yard  of  21  -S<^,  cts.  making  the  to- 
tal cost  equal  to  the  sum  of  $126,099  20, 
which,  for  the  above  distance,  is  at  the  average 
rate  of  $3891  31  per  mile  for  the  removal  of 
the  earth  alone.  About  10  miles  of  the  route 
passe*  through  timbered  land,  the  clearing  of 
which  for  the  necessary  breadth  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $250  per  mile',  or  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, $2500,  which,  added  to  $126,099  20, 
makes  $128,599  20,  or  per  mile  $3,958  26. 

The  cost  of  graduating  the  part  of  the  route 
which  pursues  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Sus-1 
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28280  feet  graded  for  the  sum  of  $31,390 

at  the  rate  of  $5860  06  per  mile. 

Upon  the  city  section  the  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  removed  is  estimated  at  19,385  cubic 
yards,  which,  at  an  average  of  15  cents  per 
yard,  will  cost  $2757  75.  A  part  of  the  line 
within  this  section  crosses  an  arm  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco. No  estimate  is  offered,  however,  for 
the  necessary  bridging,  as  1  considered  it  pro- 
bable that  the  improvements  now  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Canton  Company, 
would  embrace  the  extension  of  their  water 
front  along  the  line  of  Boston  street,  so  as  to 
provide  a  foundation  for  this  part  of  the  rail- 
way. 

Upon  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  jwirts  of 
the  estimate,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the 
graduation  for  the  entire  distance  of  41  miles 
1323  feet,  or  41^  miles,  will  be  as  follows 


Distance. 


From  the  city  bounda- 
ry to  the  Susquehanna, 

p-rom  the  end  of  the 
26th  sQption  to  the  Me- 
thodist Church  in  Port 
Deposit,         -         .        _ 

City  section, 

Totals, 
For  superintendance  and  loca 
ting  curves,  add  10  per  cent., 


Cost. 


34.2485  $129,599  20 


5.1880 
.3847 


31,390  00 
2,757  75 


40.2932  $162,746  95 
16,274  69 


$179,021  64 
I  From  which,  for  the  whole  distance,  including 
"the  length  of  the  Susquehanna   Bridge,   3671 

feet,   is  deduced  an  average  cost  per  mile  of 

$4„339  91. 

THE    MASONRY. 

The  numerous  small  streailTs  intersecting 
the  line  of  the  survey  will  be  passed  by  rect- 
angular culverts  constructed  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tide  rivers,  there  are  but  three  streams  re- 
quiring bridges,  the  principal  branch  of  North- 
East  creek.at  Mrs.Stemmer's  Mill,  Swan  creek, 
near  the  head  of  its  tide,  and  Wilton  Run,  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  latter.  These  three 
bridges  will  consist  of  stone  abutments,  with 
superstructures  of  wood.  The  masonry  they 
will  require  will  be  included  in  the  statement 
I  will  proceed  to  give.  The  cost  of  the  super 
structures  will  be  stated  separately. 

[The  particulars  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
the  culvert -and  bridge  masonry  upon  each  of 
the  26  sections  are  omitted,  and  the  aggregates 
alone  stated,  as  follows.] 

The  total   number  of  perches  upon  the   26 
sections,  from  Baltimore  to  the   Susquehanna, 
is  7, .302;  the  average  estimated  cost  of  which 
per  perch   is  $4 
equal  to  $31,201 

The  two  small  bridges  over  Stemmer's  Run 
and  Wilton  Run,  are  allowed  a  space  of  15 
feet  each,  which,  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  run 
ning  foot  for  their  flooring,  will  make  their 
cost  $300.  A  space  of  100  feet  is  proposed  for 
the  passage  of  Swan  creek,  by  a  frame  upon 
the  plan  of  Col.  Long,  costing  $15  per  root 
linear  ;  making  the  cost  of  the  superstructure 
of  this  bridge  $1500.  Adding  these  items  to 
the  cost  of  the  masonry,  the  result  will  be  thus, 
for  the  26  sections : 

Total  cost  of  culvert  and  bridge  i 

masonry,^-        .         -     $31,201  00 

Wooden     superstruc- 
tures forthree  bridges,  1,800  00 

i $33,001  00 


27jft,  making  the  entire  cost 


For  the  part  of  the  route  along 
~  Susquehanna,  the  masonry  re- 
./ed  will  be  nearly  thus  : 
18  culverts  at  an  average  of  $100 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies and  superintendance,   - 

Entire  cost  of  masonry  upon  4lJ 


1,800  00 
300  00 
$35,101  00 
3,510  10 

$38,611  10 


miles, 

being  $936  03  per  mile.^ 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  masonry,  I 
have  allowed  large  vents  for  all  the  streams 
crossed  by  the  route.  It  may,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  be  safely  practicable  to  reduce 
the  size  of  many  of  the  culverts,  and  in  no  case 
do  I  think  an  increase  in  their  dimensions  will 
be  required.  I  have  been  aided,  in  fixing  their 
cost  f)er  perch,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  contract 
prices  for  similar  structures  upon  the  lateral 
railroad  to  Washington,  which  passes  through 
a  country  affording  about  the  same  facilities 
for  procuring  materials  as  those  which  exist 
upon  the  route  to  Port  Deposit,  excepting  the 
portion  of  it  along  the  Susquehanna,  where 
stone  may  be  procured  immediately  on  the 
line  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

THE    PILE    BRIDGES.  "•-..'••. 

In  order  to  effect,  at  a  reasonable  ejtpense, 
the  passage  of  the  wide  inlets  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  which  are  crossed  by  the  route,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  above  description  of  bridge 
must  be  resorted  to,  being  manifestly  cheaper 
in  its  construction  than  any  other  structure  of 
wood,  stone,  or  other  material  that  could  be 
devised.  The  great  width  of  the  Gunpowder 
and  Bush  rivers  would  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  any  mode  of  crossing  them,  other  than 
an  economical  one.  This  species  of  bridge, 
in  its  simplest  and  cheapest  form,  consists  ef 
a  succession  of  rows  of  piles  supporting  the 
roadway,  each  row  containing  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  sustain  the  vertical  pressure 
of  the  flooring  and  its  load.  Where  the  struc. 
ture  is  not  subjected  to  shocks  from  ice  or  drift 
wood,  the  rapid  current  or  violent  agitation  of 
the  water,  this  form  has  sufficient  solidity 
But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  the  bridges 
which  it  is  proposed  to  throw  over  the  rivers 
in  question  unfortified  by  precautions  against 
the  shocks  just  described,  which,  in  the  Gun-- 
powder  particularly,  will  at  times  take  place, 
especially  at  the  oreaking  up  of  the  winter, 
when  considerable  bodies  of  ice  and  timber 
urge  their  way  outwards  to  the  bay.  I  have 
therefore  provided,  in  the  design  which  I  sub- 
mit, for  the  security  of  the  bridges  against  ac- 
cidents, even  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
augmentation  in  their  cost.  The  details  of 
the  estimate  of  this  part  of  the  work  are  as 
follows.  The  rows  of  piles  are  supposed  to  be 
driven  at  intervals  of  12  feet.  The  cost  of  that 
nmubcr  of  feet  in  length  of  the  proposed  bridge 
is  therefore  exhibited. 

1  cap  piece,  22  feet  long,  10  by  12, 
4  pieces  scantling,  5  by  52,  48  feet 

linear,        ---..- 

2  joists,  3  by  12,  24  do., 
Bracing  for  piles,  4  by  8,  60  do.,     - 
Two-inch  plank  for  flooring,  576  feet 

board  measure,  -        -        .        . 

Hand  railing,  100  feet  do.,     . 

Horizontal  timbers  bolted  to  piles  at 
low  water  mark. 


$2  64 

3  60 

86 

1  93 


76 
00 


2  70 


10  iron   bolts,   f  inch    square. 


ave- 


raging 3  lbs.  each,  at  7J  cents,  -        -  2  17 

18  lbs.  spikes  and  nails,  at  6  cents,  1  08 
6  piles  averaging  30  feet  long  each, 

180  feet  run,  at  7  cents,     -        -        -  12  60 

Driving  piles,  at  $1  50  each,  -  9  00 
Workmanship  to  superstructure  ex* 

elusive  of  the  railway,      ,*   ,     •».      .-  12  00 

Cost  of  12  feet  in  length  of  the  bridge,  $55  33 
being  $4  61  per  foot. 


•  ^  ■  »^ 
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When  the  location  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  most  favorable  line,  the  lengths 
of  the  several  pile  bridges  will  be  thus  : 

Back  river,      -        -        .        _  900  feet 

Gunpowder,    -        -        .        -      5,300   " 
.     Bush  river,      -        -        -        -       3,800    " 


Aggregate  length  of  pile  bridges,  10,000  feet 
which,  at  |>4  61  per  foot  linear,  will  show 
their  entire  cost  to  be  -        -        -        $46,100 

Adding  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies and  superintendauce,        .        .  4,610 


$50,710 

For  this  sum  it  is  believed  that  a  stability- 
may  be  given  to  these  bridges  which  will  se- 
cure them  from  those  accidents  against  which 
it  is  of  such  great  importance  to  guard  them, 
as  their  destruction  or  serious  injury  by  ice  or 
drift  wood,  by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
railway,  which  they  contribute  to  support, 
would  stop  the  transit  upon  the  entire  line. 

•'•  THE    RAILWAY. 

In  the  construction  of  the  first  track,  1  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  cheapest  plan 
upon  which  a  railway  could  be  built  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  pro- 
bable transportation  over  it  for  5  or  6  years 
after  its  completien.  Witiiin  this  time,  by  the 
aid  of  the  first,  a  second  track  may  be  laid 
down  of  a  more  permanent  and  perfect  descrip- 
tion. In  this  way  the  immediate  outlay  upon 
the  work  would  be  made  as  small  as  possible; 
and  opportunity  be  afforded  to  test  the  value 
of  the  projected  road  as  an  investment  of  capi- 
tal, to  construct  the  second  track  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  to  apply  to  it  any  im- 
provements  in  the  form  of  railways,  which 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  discovered.  In  the 
folowing  estimate  I  have  pursued  the  princi- 
ples just  expressed.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain 
the  timber  of  which  the  railway  will  be  con- 
structed, from  the  country  adjacent  to|  the  line 
of  the  road,  and  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
required  quantity*  ie  anticipated.  The  railway 
will  consist  of  oak  logs  of  dimensions  confined 
within  certain  limits,  supported  by  sleepers 
eight  feet  apart;  the  sleepers  and  intermedi. 
ate  parts  of  the  logs  resting  upon  the  earth ; 
the  iron  rail  bearing  upon  the  longitudinal  sills 


properly  hewn  for  the  purpose. 


J 


ESTIMATE. 

11,000  feet  linear  of  oak  sills,  hewn 
upon  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
delivered  on  the  road  at  7  cents  per 

foot, $770 

6T.J  oak  sleepers  delivered  in  a 
rough  state  upon  the  road,  at  30 
cents  each,         .         .         .         .  203  50 

760  plates  for  the  joinings  of  the 
rails,  at  $33  92  per  thousand,  -  2-5  78 

1,000  lbs.  44  inch  spikes,  at  91  cents 
per  lb. 92  50 

Small  nails  for  plates,   ...  3  58 

Transportation  of  23  tons  iron,   by 

water  and  land,  at  $3  per  ton,  -  69  00 

Workmanship  of  a  mile  of  single 
track, 750  00 

Dressing  off  the  road  bed  and  open- 
ing drains,  .         -         .         .  50  00 

Local  superintendauce  in  pay  of  con- 
tractor,     -        .        .      f.        -  100  00 

Contingencies  7  per  cent.,  $144  44 — 

8Ujperintendance5percent.$10dl7      247  CI 

22AV  tons  bar-iron   rails,   2^  inches 

broad,  |  inch  thick,  at  $45  per  ton,  1,006  65 


Cost  per  mile  of  single  track,      $3,317  62 
For  the  entire  distance  of  41;^  miles  the  cost 
of  a  single  track  will  therefore  amount  to  $136, 
851  82. 

Allowing  for  the  above  distance  of  single 
track  djl  miles  of  a  second  track,  laid  down  at 
the  same  time  with  the  first,  and  to  be  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  trains  passing  each 
other,  or  stationary  at  depots,  and  for  the  re 
ception  of  cars  employed  in  repairs,  we  have  a 


length  of  45  miles  of  single  track,  which,  at  the 
above  rate  per  mile,  will  cost  -      $149,292  MO 
Allowing  25  turnouts  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  at  $110  each,        2,750  00 


Entire  cost  of  45  miles  of  single 


railway, 


$152,042  90 


HECAPITULATION. 

The  several  items  of  the  foregoing  estimate 
being  brought  together,  present  the  following 
result  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  : 
Graduation  with  10  per  cent,  added 


for  contingencies, 
Masonry  with  do.  do.     - 
Pile  bridging  with  do.  do. 
Railway  and  contingencies. 


$179,021  64 

38,611  10 

50,710  00 

152,042  90 


$420,3a5  64 
Being  for  the  distance  of  41^  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  $10, 191  17  per  mile. 

In  addition  to  this  sum  to  be  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  road,  a  further  outlay  for 
putting  it  into  operation  will  be  required  im- 
mediately after  its  completion,  which  may  be 
estimated  nearly  as  follows  : 
4  locomotive  engines  with  their  tend- 
ers, at  $4,000  each,  -  -  - 
10  passenger  coaches,  at  $600  each, 
50  transportation  cars,  at  $150  each. 
Depots,  water  stations,  car  houses. 
Ace,  cheaply  built,  say,       -       ,  - 


$16,000 
6,000 
7,500 

5,000 


$:M,500 

With  this  addition  to  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  road,  the  capital  to  b<^  expended  before 
any  of  the  advantages  of  the  project  can  be  re- 
alized,  will  be  $454,885  64. 

The  business  of  the  road  could  indeed  be 
commenced  with  a  rather  less  costly  establish- 
ment than  the  one  above  estimated  :  but  if  the 
anticipated  success  attend  the  work,  the  sum 
of  $35,000,  at  least,  must  be  laid  out  within 
the  first  year  from  its  completion,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  present  expenditure. 

CONCLL'DINO  REMARKS. 

Having  gone  through  the  preceding  details, 
I  respectfully  submit  their  results  to  you  with 
a  few  further  observations.  The  encourage- 
ment to  the  prosecution  of  this  work  is  un- 
doubtedly great.  As  its  projectors,  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  in  point 
of  trade  and  travelling  which  it  will  be  likely 
to  secure,  whether  as  a  part  of  the  great  in- 
land thoroughfare  from  north  to  south,  or  in 
its  connebt ion  with  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. A  work  holding  out  such  prospects 
of  profit  to  its  proprietors  would  justify  a  large 
expenditure  in  its  construction.  Its  estimated 
cost  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  be  mode- 
rate, w^hen  compared  with  that  of  a  majority 
of  the  railroads  hitherto  constructed  ;  for  when 
completed,  with  a  second  track,  its  cost  will 
not  probably  exceed  $15,000  per  mile.  The 
annual  charge  for  repairs  to  the  graduation 
must  also  be  small,  on  account  of  the  incon- 
siderable depth  of  the  excavations  and  em- 
bankments, which,  neither  by  slips  or  settle- 
ments, will  give  rise  to  expense  in  their  re- 
moval or  supply,  or  interruption  to  the  use  of 
the  road.  And  yet,  this  economy  in  the  first  cost 
and  subsequent  repairs  is  consistent  with  the 
employment  of  ascents  and  curvatures  of  as  fa 
vorable  a  character  in  respect  to  the  moving 
power  and  speed  of  transit,  as  tho.se  which 
are  used  upon  the  Lateral  Railroad  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  advantages  of  which  upon  that 
road  have  only  been  obtained  by  a  most  costly 
graduation.  It  should  be  a  subject  of  particu- 
lar congratulation  to  this  Company,  that  they 
arc  enabled  to  impart  to  their  work  those  va- 
luable characteristics  of  gentle  ascents  and 
curvatures,  inasmuch  as  by  means  of  them 
they  can  compete  upon  more  equal  terms  with 
the  water  carriage  from  the  Susquehanna,  and 
transport  the  United  States'  mail  with  a  rapi- 
dity as  great  as  that  with  which  it  will  be 
conveyed  upon  the  Washington  Railway. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  with  much 


Dividend. — The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady 
Railroad  Company  have  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  four  per  cent.,  payable  on  the  22d 
inst. 


pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
aid  I  have  received  in  the  survey-  upon  which 
it  is  founded  from  Messrs.  H.  R.  Hazlehurst, 
Hopewell  Dorsey,  and  James  Murray,  who 
executed  the  field  and  office  duties  under  my 
direction.  By  their  industrious  and  well  di- 
rected efforts,  the  surveys  were  completed  in 
about  seven  weeks  after  their  commencement, 
although  conducted  in  mid.winter,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  time  during  the  prevalence  of  very 
inclement  weather.  The  aggregate  length  of 
the  lines  run  was  about  50  miles.  7  of  which 
were  traced  with  the  precision  and  care  of  a 
definitive  location.  From  the  experimental 
survey  previously  executed  by  Messrs.  Popple- 
ton,  Dawson,  and  Isaac  Knight,  as  far  as  the 
Gunpowder  River,  I  derived  assistance  in  con- 
ducting the  line  to  that  point  in  the  loute,  and 
the  general  map  of  the  country  between  Balti. 
more  and  the  Susquehanna,  made  in  lUustra. 
tion  of  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Messrs  Shri- 
vers,  also  yielded  me  some  useful  information. 
With  great  respect,  1  remain,  gentlemen, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Bebj.  H.  Latrobe. 


The  neu  profits  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Rail  Road  for  the  six  months  ending  30ih  June,  w«re 
34,69i>/.  The  Directors  have  ordered  a  dividend  lor 
that   period,  £A  IDs.  per  share. 


Improved  Mcthot 


./  of  i 
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Sheathing  the    Bnffomif 
Vessels. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Mechanics'  Magazine  : 

SiH, — Having  in  a  late  communication 
described  an  apparatus  for  raising  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  repair,  I  shall  now  pro- 
pose  an  improved  method  of  sheathing  the 
bottoms  of  vessels,  as  follows :  Long  plates 
•f  copper,  or  other  metal,  arc  cut  to  a  breadth 
and  shape  nearly  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  planks  over  which  the  sheathing  is  to 
be  laid  ;  and  these  plates  are  so  placed  on 
the  planks  that  the  edges  of  each  plate  shall 
lie  between  the  scams  of  the  planks.  Each 
plate  i.s  first  tacked  to  the  bottom  with  small 
tacks  or  nails,  merely  sufficient  to  sustain  it, 
till  two  or  more  plates  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  edges  of  each  two  plates  being 
nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  apart ;  then  a 
fiat  rod  of  copper  or  brass,  about  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  .and  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  havinj;  counter-sunk  screw  holes 
through  it  at  every  two  or  three  inches  of 
its  length,  is  placed  over  the  seam  fonned  by 
the  edges  of  each  two  plates,  and  is  fastened 
with  wood  screws,  or  nails  with  heads  simi- 
lar  to  those  of  wood  screws,  that  when  dri- 
veil  the  heads  nray  be  even  with  the  surface 
of  tho  luetaliic  rod.  The  plates  and  rods 
should  be  as  long  as  the  vessel  to  which 
they  are  api>lied  ;  but  when  this  is  not  prac 
ticable,  the  ends  of  each  piece  must  be 
chamfered  so  that  the  end  of  one  piece 
may  <xtend  a  little  over  that  of  another, 
without  occasioning  any  projection  or  une- 
venne^s  in  the  surface.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  improvement  is  to  facilitate  the 
speed  of  vessels,  particularly  steamboats. 
For  this  purpose,  plates  of  an  alloy,  com- 
posed of  tin  and  lead,  equal  quantities,  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  those  of  copper. 

I  claim  as  original  the  method  of  fasten- 
ing long  plates  of  sheathing  by  means  of 
rods,  as  above  described. 

R.   POBTER. 

Billerica,  Aug.  12,  1834.  j 
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Animal  Mechanics,    or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.     Part  II.,  showing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.     [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.]  \ 

(Continued  from  page  487.)  j 

'  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  turn  with, 
interest  to  what  the  anatomist  too  often  con-| 
templates  with  unconcern:  we  mean  the  dif-i 
ferent  curves  in  the  branching  of  the  arte-' 
ries  and  veins;  for  by  this  law  of  hydraulics' 
the  junction  of  the  branches  and  trunks  of  | 
the  arteries  and  veins  ought  to  be  different, i 
as  the  one  vessel,  the  artery,  carries  the  biood! 
out  from  the  heart,  that  is,  from  trunk  to 
branch  ;  and  the  other  vessel,  the  vein,  car- 
ries it  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
heart,  or  from  branch  to  trunk. 

And,  in  matter  of  fact,   their  branchings 
are  very  different,  and  characteristic  of  the 
vessels.     We  have  heard  a  teacher  of  ana- 
tomy  express  himself  in  this  manner  :  "  The 
arteries    arc   active   and   powerful    vessels, 
which  carry  the  arterial   blood   out  from  the 
heart ;  and  they  receive  the  forcible  impe- 
tus  of  the  heart.     When  they  are  wounded. ' 
the  man  bleeds  to  death  ;  therefore,  nature | 
conveys   these  vessels   into  the  recesses  of 
the  body,  taking  advantage  of  every  protect, 
ing  bone — conveying  them  so  that  the  bones  | 
and  the  muscles  protect  them.     There  are 
no  irregularities   in  their  course,  and   their 
branches  go  off  at  a  determined   angle,  and, 
never  irregular ;  but  the  veins,"  be  would 
continue,  "are  vessels  of  less  importance:' 
they  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,' 
with    a  languid  motion,    and   if    they    are 
wounded  the  blood  flows  with  so  diminished 
a  force  that  you  can  stop  it  with  the  pressure  I 
of  your  finger  ;  accordingly,  nature  is  more! 
negligent  of  them :   they    run    in   all  their' 
courses  irregularly — some  deep,  some  super- 
ticially  ;  and  their  branches  join  their  trunks, 
with  awkward  irregular  curves  and  elbows. '\ 

This  is  in  good  feeling  and  is  in  part  true  ;[ 
but  it  contains  somewhat  of  the  error  which  j 
runs  through  most  anatomical  discourses,  of 
supposing  things  are  irregular,  as  if  the  ob. 
jeets  in  view  were  inartificially  and  imper- 
fectly  attained.  From  inattention  to  the  hy- 
draulic principle,  he  seems  not  to  have  con. 
sidered  that  the  connection  of  trunk  and 
branch  must  vary  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  stream — that  the  direction  of  the 
branch,  which  is  adapted  to  lead  the  stream 
from  the  trunk  into  the  branch,  must  be  al- 
tered  when  the  design  is  to  convey  the  fluid 
from  the  branch  into  the  trunk. 

The  reader  will  now  understand,  that  the 
branch  of  the  artery  (fig.  18,  No.  1,)  gently 
diverges  from  the   direction  of  the   stream. 

Fig.  18. 


illustrate  this,  by  observing,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  vein  substituted  for  the  artery, 
and  the  artery  for  the  vein — if  the  vein  car- 
ried  the  blood  outwards,  instead  of  towards 
the  heart,  and  the  artery  conveyed  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart, — the  blood  could  not  run  in 
the  circle ;  it  would  be  retarded,  and  conges- 
tion would  take  place,  somewhere  in  its 
course. 

We  have  seen  by  the  demonstration  above, 
that  if  the  veins  of  the  human  body  were 
rigid  tubes,  and  if  a  hole  were  made  in  their 
sides,  air  might  be  drawn  in  instead  of  the 
blood  flowing  out.  This  is  a  matter  of  vi- 
tal  consequence,  for  if  a  very  little  air  be 
blown  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  it  dies  in 
an  instant,  and  there  is  no  suffering,  nor 
struggle,  nor  any  stage  of  transition,  so  im- 
mediately  does  the  stillness  of  death  take 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  frame. 

In  conversation  with  Napoleon's  celebra- 
ted surgeon.  Baron  Larrey,  on  the  case  of  a 
young  man  wounded  in  the  neck,  he  said  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  cause  of 
death  to  be  air  drawn  in  by  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  and  he  quoted  instances  occurring  at 
the  battle  of  Wagram.  These  circumstan 
ces  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  an  expe- 
riment made  by  Dr.  Barry,  who  found  that 
on  introducing  a  tube  into  the  vein  of  the 
neck,  and  placing  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  rose  during 
inspiration.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  this 
arises  from  those  veins  being  membraneous 
tubes,  and  consequently  compressible  ;  but 
in  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only  are  the 
ribs  and  breast  bone  raised,  but  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  attached  to  the  collar  bone  rise 
from  the  veins  of  the  neck.  By  this  means, 
instead  of  suffering  the  compression  of  the 
incumbent  parts,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
taken  off  the  veins ;  they  are  brought  to  the 
condition  of  rigid  tubes  ;  and  the  principles 
of  hydraulics  explain  the  rest.  Thus,  fig 
19  is  a  reservoir  emptied  by  a   perpendicu 


force  to  impel  it  into  the  stream  of  blood  in 
the  veins  ;  it  enters,  therefore,  in  this  man- 


ner. 


Fig.  20 


while  tlie  branch  of  the  vein,  in  No.  2,  en- 
ters abruptly  and  at  right  angles.     We  may 


lar  tube,  into  which  a  smaller  tube  is  insert- 
ed.    The  water  descending  by  the  larger 
tube  will  draw  the  water  up  through  the  less 
er  tube,  so  as  to  empty  the  glass,  in  which 
its  lower  end  is  immersed. 

We  shall  here  give  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent 
system  joins  the  venous  system,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
anatomists.  The  absorbing  or  lymphatic 
system  consists  of  a  set  of  vessels  different 
from  arteries  and  veins,  which  imbibe  by  a 
sort  of  capillary  attraction  at  their  extremi- 
ties, and  convey  their  fluids  towards  the  cen- 
tre,  without  any  such  impulse  as  the  proper 
blood  vessels  receive  from  the  heart.  The 
stream  in   the  trunk  of  this  vessel   has  no 


A  is  the  trunk  of  this  system,  called  the 
thoracic  duct ;  B  is  the  great  jugular  vein 
descending  from  the  head ;  and  C,  the  great 
vein  coming  from  the  arm.  These  veins 
join  at  an  angle,  and  the  streams  from  them, 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  leave  a  point 
between  them  at  D,  where  there  is  no  pres- 
sure. If  two  tubes  enter  into  a  larger  tube 
obliquely,  and  the  water  be  flowing  from  the 
lesser  tubes  into  the  greater  one,  and  if  a 
hole  be  bored  at  the  angle  of  their  union, 
the  water  will  not  escape  at  that  hole.  There- 
fore, the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  tube  A  meets 
with  no  impediment  at  the  point  D ;  when 
entered,  we  have  seen,  by  a  former  diagram, 
how  the  attraction  of  the  more  forcible 
stream  will  draw  the  contiguous  fluid  after 
it.  By  this  contrivance,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  the  fluid  in  the  absorbing  system  finds 
access  to  the  red  blood,  and^  is  carried  into 
the  heart.  We  might  continue  this  subject 
by  considering  the  influence  of  respiration 
on  the  circulation  ;  but  we  shall  pursue  the 
inquiry  into  the  hydraulic  principles,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  circulation,  independently  of 
pneumatics. 

The  Jaw  of  inertia,  which  is  of  easy  com. 
prehension  as  it  regards  solids,  is  also  appli- 
cable  to  fluids  ;  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  column 
of  water  in  a  pipe  in  motion  than  to  put  it 
into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest. 

In  a  forcing  pump,  when  after  each  move- 
ment of  the  piston  the  columns  of  water  be- 
come stationary,  power  is  unnecessarily,  lost 
by  bringing  the  column  of  water,  which  is 
in  this  state  of  rest,  again  into  motion  ;  but 
if  a  second  blow  of  the  engine  be  given  to 
the  column  of  water  whilst  it  is  yet  moving, 
it  is  found  to  be  more  easily  pressedQfor- 
ward,  and  no  part  of  the  force  is  lost  in  urg- 
ing it  from  a  state  of  rest  into  motion.  This 
is  evinced  in  the  contrivances  of  the  engi- 
neer. He  employs  two  forcing  pumps  in- 
stead of  one,  and  he  so  applies  his  lever  as 
to  operate  alternately  on  the  one  and  the 
other ;  to  the  end  that  the  water  in  the  pipe 
may  be  kept  in  uninterrupted  mqtion.  Let 
us  apply  this  principle  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

If  the  heart  were  the  only  power  forcing 
on  the  blood,  there  would  be  a  cessation  of 
motion  after  each  pulse  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  a  great  part  of  its  power  would  be 
lost.  This  explains  why  there  is  a  power 
in  the  artery  as  well  as  in  the  heart.  The 
artery  being  muscular  seconds  the  opera- 
tions of  the  heart ;  its  muscularity,  and  the 
muscularity  of  the  heart,  are  powers  exer- 
cised  alternately,  and  which,  acting  like  the 
double  stroke  of  the  engine,  permit  no^inter- 
val  to  the  motion  of  the  colunan  of  blood.  If 
the  heart  had  to  act  upon  a  colunm  of  blood 
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at  rest,  not  only  much  of  its  force  would  be 
unnecessarily  exhausted,  but  it  would  be  ex- 
cited to  propel  an  inert  body,  and  a  dsuiger- 
ous  shock  would  arise  from  the  resistance. 

If  we  pursue  this  subject,  and  inquire 
what  is  essential  to  such  a  hydraulic  machine 
as  we  are  contemplating,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  engineer  meets  with  a  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  powers  of  his  two  pumps,  and 
finds  an  interval,  or  pause,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  forces. 

To  obviate  this,  he  makes  three  cylinders, 
the  pistons  of  which  are  moved  by  a  crank, 

,  Fig.  21. 


which  so  orders  the  descent  of  the  pistons  as 
to  fill  up  this  interval,  so  that  one  of  the  pis- 
tons  shall  be  always  descending ;  and  these 
pumps  propelling  the  water  into  a  common 
tube,  there  is  no  interval  to  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  through  it. 

By  this  example  we  are  led  to  look  for 
something  corresponding  in  the  machinery 
of  the  circulation.  We  find  no  third  active 
power,  however;  yet  we  find  a  quality  in 
the  blood  vessels  which  answers  ihc  purpooo 
much  better.  But  to  comprehend  this,  we 
must  observe  that  the  engineer  has  a  more 
admirable  contrivance  than  this  of  a  third 
pump  to  adjust  the  action  of  the  other  two. 

H«  confines  a  body  of  air,  which,  by  its 
elasticity,  perfomu  the  office.     The  pipes 

Fig.  22. 


of  two  forcing  pumps  are  carried  into  the 
reservoir,  B ;  they  convey  the  water  up  to 
C,  by  which  time  the  air  is  compressed,  and 
its  elasticity  thereby  increased.  That  elas- 
ticity is  exerted  without  interval,  and,  acting 
•B  die  water,  C,  propels  it  into  the  tube,  D, 
uninterruptedly.  i 


Just  such  an  elastic  property  is  possessed 
by  Ihe    arteries.     The   great  artery  which 
goes  out  from  the  heart,  as  we  have  had  re-  j 
pcated  occasion  to  observe,  makes  a  sweep- 
ing curve  ;  it  is  capacious,  and  is  the  most 
perfectly    elastic    of  any    thing    in  nature. 
Here  then  we  have  the  three  powers  which 
fhe  engineer  finds  necessary  to  employ.    We  j 
have  the  alternate  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  artery,  and  we  have  an  elasticity,  which, 
though  piissive,  is  essential,  both  to  the  uni-j 
form  flow  of  the  blood,  by  filling  up  the  inter- 1 
val  in  the  action  of  the  two  powers,  and  to! 
the  safety  of  the    engine   itself;  for  without: 
this  elasticity,  there  would  be  such  a  jar  as 
must  speedily  destroy  the  mechanism.*" 
There   is  nothing  more  admirable  than  the 
influence  of  this  elastic  power;  it  is  greatest 
in  the  coats  of  the   artery  near  the   heart, 
weaker  in  the  coats  of  that  artery  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  heart :  this   very  evidently 
declares  its  use,  but  we  shall  take  a  more 
sufficient  proof,  although  an  unhappy  one. 

As  life  advances,  the  arterial  system  loses 
much  of  its  elasticity,  and  becomes  rigid. 
This  is  so  common  an  occurrence  that  we 
can  no  more  call  it  a  disease  than  the  stiff- 
ened joints  of  an  old  man :  it  is  the  forerun- 
ner or  the  accompaniment  of  the  decline  of 
life.  But  this  sometimes  takes  place  too  ear- 
ly in  life,  and  to  an  extreme  degree ;  and 
from  its  effects  we  must  call  it  morbid,  for  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart  being  still  entire  and  vi- 
gorous, the  arteries  can  no  longer  sustain  it. 
They  are  not  now  endowed  with  that  power 
which,  yielding  to  the  heart's  action,  resists, 
and  recoils  the  more  it  yields, — which  takes 
off  all  sudden  shock,  and  which  in  yielding 
wastes  no  power,  since  on  its  recoil  it  gives 
as  much  force  to  the  acceleratic»n  ot  the 
blood  as  was  lost  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  artery  then,  becoming  tigid,  yields  m- 
deed  to  ilie  lieaii'a  impulse,  but  has  no  re- 
coil. It  is  permanently  dilated  or  enlarged. 
It  is  now  caUed  aneurismal.  A  stronger  im- 
pulse from  the  heart,  excited  by  inordinate 
action'or  passion,  chips  and  bursts  the  now 
rigid  coats  of  the  artery.  If  the  breach  be 
sudden,  it  is  death  ;  if  it  be  gradual,  a  pouch 
forms — a  true  aneurism.  And  now  we  have 
the  proof  we  require :  for  this  bag  coming 
to  press  upon  the  solid  bones,  they  are  de- 
stroyed. That  action  of  the  heart  which 
was  so  lightly  and  so  easily  borne  whilst  the 
vessels  were  elastic,  now  beating  upon  a 
solid  structure,  in  a  short  time  destroys  it. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  active 
and  resisting  properties  in  the  circulating 
vessels  during  youth  and  health,  by  what 
takes  place  on  a  very  slight  derangement  of 
those  powers. 


*  But  does  the  blood  flow  uniformly  ?  Not  precisely  so  in 
the  arteries,  since  the  stroke  of  the  heart  is  more  powerfVil, 
or  rather  more  concentrated,  than  that  of  the  arteries.  Du- 
ring the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  ar- 
tery 18  dilated,  but  it  is  never  emptied ;  and  the  flow  of  the 
blood  forwardK  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  not  for  an 
instant  interrupted. 

Remedy  for  Dry  Rot. — The  London 
Literary  Gazette,  of  June  14,  contain.s  a 
sketch  of  a  lecture  upon  Dry  Rot,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  complete  reme- 
dy has  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Kyan,  who 
submitted  his  proposition  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  have  caused  it  to  be  proved 
and  have  advised  him  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  it.     The  process  is  as  follows :  The  tim- 


ber is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  is  pumpedj  mto  a  tank,  in 
which  the  timber  is  held  down  bj^a  trans- 
verse beam,  so  as  to  prevent  its  floating,  and 
after  submersion  for  a  week  the  operation  is 
completed. 

It  has  already  been  adopted  with  the  tim- 
ber used  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  new 
works  at  the  British  Museum,  the  ware- 
houses  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  various 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  ;  and 
many  engineers^  connected  with  the  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Stanhope,  Tyne,  and  Wear 
railways,  are  using  timber  thus  prepared,  in 
lieu  of  stone  sleepers,  i  It  is  also  e.xtensively 
introduced  in  the  ship  yards  of  England,  and 
many  gentlemen  have  adopted  it  in  their  do- 
mestic architecture. — [Nat.  Gaz.] 

Twin. Passage  Boat  for  Canals.  [From  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Sir, — It  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  wri. 
ting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  last  let- 
ter  to  you,  that  twin  passage-boats  having  the 
form   shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  (which 
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is  a  top  view,)  would  send  no  waves  towards 
the  banks,  and  might  be  used  to  advantage  on 
canals  that  had  no  stone  facing  alf»-^  ^J® 
sides.  The  two  outside  siirf"~^8  ^f  the 
boats  are  straight  and  r-'**"*^^  '"  ^^e  direc- 
tion of  their  length,  but  may  be  curved  like 
any  other  boat,  from  the  top  edge  downwards, 
and  the  two  i^toi'Oi"  sides  must  have  the  gig- 
sK-pc  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  two  cross- 
pieces  connect  the  boats,  and  the  tow-line 
is  fixed  to  the  part  running  up  the  centre. 
Any  wave  that  is  formed  between  the  boats 
will  settle  at  the  stern,  and  act  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wave  in  the  case  of  the  Paisley 
canal  passage-boats ;  and  the  parallel  out- 
side surfaces  of  the  boats  can  raise  no  wave. 
I  made  a  model  five  feet  long,  with  the  other 
dimensions  in  proportion,  to  try  its  effect, 
and  when  it  was  drawn  through  the  water  at 
the  best  velocity,  the  water  all  around  was 
perfectly  smooth,  although  there  was  a  large 
wave  formed  between  the  boats.  The  wave 
commenced  a  little  behind  the  bow,  and  it 
was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  canal  be- 
fore it  reached  the  stem;  if  the  curved 
sides  of  the  boats  had  been  out,  this  wave 
would  have  been  driven  to  the  banks  oC  the 
canal. 

As  twin  boats  are  not  likely  to  upset,  they 
mav  be  built  verj'  narrow,  and  not  take  up 
much  room  in  the  breadth  of  the  canal,  if 
their  draft  of  water  is  increased.  Part  o 
the  deck  that  holds  the  boats  together,  may 
be  formed  into  seats,  and  all  the  passengers 
may  sit  with  their  feet  down  into  the  boats, 
and  their  faces  towards  the  banks  of  the  ca- 
nal. The  centre  part  of  the  deck  may  be 
used  for  walking  upon,  as  the  passengers, 
when  standing  on  it,  will  be  high  enough  to 
see  over  the  awnings  that  cover  the  cabins. 
At  places  where  the  deck,  for  the  sake  of 
binding  the  boats  more  firmly  together,  must 
-stretch  from  outside  to  outside,  doors  may 
be  lefl  from  the  deck  to  the  cabins.  As  no 
waves  leave  a  boat  of  this  sort,  it  cer- 
tainly  must  take  less  power  to  work  it,|  on 
which  account  1  think  the  principle  may  be 
applied  to  Uttle  sailing  craft,  such  as  plea- 
sure boats.     The  waves  that  are  fonn«d  by 
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the  paddle  of  a  twin  steamboat  might  be  got 
quit  of  by  forming  the  stern  properly.  In  my 
model,  the  outsides  were  plain  and  parallel 
in  the  up  and  down,  as  well  as  in  the  length 
direction.     I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

James  Whitelaw 
Glasgow,  April  18,  1834. 


Railsoad  travelling    in  England, — •'  Although 
the  whole  passage  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter is  a  series  of  eHchaniments,  surpassing  any  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  because  ihey  are  realities,  not 
fictioKs,  yet  there  are  certain  epochs   in  t'lc  transit 
•which  are  peculiarly  exciting.     These  are  the  start 
ings,  the  ascents,  the  decents,  the  tunnels,  the  Chat 
.Moss,  the  meetings.    At  the  insiant  of  starting,  or  ra- 
ther before,  the  automaton  belches  forth  an  explosion 
of  steam,  and  seems,  for  a  second  or  two,  quiescent. 
But  quickly  the  explosions  are  reiterated,  with  shor- 
ter and  shorter  intervals,  till  they  become  too  rapid 
lo  be  counted,  though  still  distinct.     These  belchings 
or  explosions  more  nearly  resemble  the   pantings  of 
a  lion  or  tiger,  than  any  sound  that  has  ever  vibrat. 
ed  on  my  ear.     During  the  ascent  they  became  slow- 
er and  slower,  till  the  automaton  actually  labors  like 
an  animal  out  of  breath,  from  the  tremendous  efforts 
lo  gain  the    highest   points  of  elevation.     The  pro- 
gression is  proportionate  ;  and  before  the  sdid  point 
is  gained,  the  train  is  not  moving  faster  than  a  horse 
can  pace.     With  the  slow  motion  of  the  mighiy  and 
animated  machine,  and  the  breathing  becomes  more 
laborious,  the  growl  more  distinct,  liil,  at  length,  the 
animal  appears  exhausted,  and  groans  like  the  tiger 
•  when  nearly  overpowered  in  coinbat  by  the  bufl'ulo. 
"The  moment  that  the    height  is  reached  and  the 
'    descent  commences,  the  pantings   rapidly  increase  ; 
the  engine,  with  its  train,  starts  off  with  augmenting 
velocity  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  is  flying  down  the 
'-"livify  like  lightning,  and  with  a  uniform  growl  or 
'*'*'^'  A    *  *  continuous  discharge  of  distant  ariille. 
'y*       .'!''"'  '"riod,  the  whole  train  is  going  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  five   o,  t„,y   ,„i|e8    gn    hou"-!     I  was 
on    the  outaiile,  and  la    ti^.t  of  the  hrsi    carriage, 
just  over  the  engine.     The  scene  Waa  niagniticenl,  1 
had  almost  said  terrific.     Although   it  was  a  dead 
calm,  the  wind  appeared  to  be  bio..i«„  ^  hurricane 
such  was  the  velocity  with  which  we  darted  u. ...„„(, 
the  air.     Yet  all  was  steady  ;  aud  there  was  some, 
thing  in  the  precision  of  tiie  machinery  that  inspired 
•   degree  oi  confidence  over  fear — of  safety  over 
danger.     A  man  may  travel    from    the    Pole  to  the 
Equator,  from  the  Strait.^  of  Mallncca  to  th^  Isthmus 
ol  Daricn,  and  he  will  see  nothing  so  astonishing  as 
this.     The  pangs  of  Etira  and  Vesuvius  e.xcite  feel- 
ings of  horror  as  well  as  of  terror;  the   convulsion 
of  the  elements  during  a  tiiunder  storm  carries  with 
It  nothing  bat  pride,  much  less  of  pleasure,  to  coun- 
teract the  awe  inspired  by  the    fearlul  workings   ol 
perturbed  nature  ;  but   thi;  scene  whicii  is  here  pre- 
itented,  and  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe,  en- 
genders a  proud  consciousness  of  superiority  in   hu- 
raan  ingenuity,  more  intense  and  convincing  than  any 
effort  or  product  of  the  poel,  the  painter,  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the   divine.     The  projections  or  transits  ol 
the  train    through    the    tunnels  or  arches,  are    very 
electrifying.     The    deafening  peal   ol    thunder,  the 
sudden  immersion  in  glootn,  and  the  clash  of  rever 
berated  sounds  in    confined    space,  combiiu!  to   pro- 
duce a  momentary  shudder  or  idea  of  destruction — u 
thrill  of  amiihilation,  winch  is  instantly  dispelled  on 
emerging  into  the  cheerful  light. 

"  The  meetings  or  crossings  of  tlic  ste-»;n  trains  Py 
ing  in  opposite  directions  ore  scarcely  less  ayilaiing  to 
the  nerves,  than  their  transits  thniugh  the  tunnels 
The  velocitylof I  heircourse, the  propinquity  or  apparen 
identity  ot  the  iron  orbits  along  which  these  meteors 
move,  call  forth  the  involuntary  but    fearful  thought 
of  d  poeaiblc  collision,    with  all   its   horrible  conse- 
quences.     The  period  ol  suspense,  however,  though 
exquisitely  painful,  is  but  momentary  ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  object  of  terror  is  far  out  ol  eight  be- 
hind. 

"  Nor  is  the  rapid  passage  across  the  Chat  Moss 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  ingenuuy  with  which  two 
narrow  rods  of  iron  are  inarle  to  bear  whole  trains  of 
wagons,  laden  with  many  hundred  tons  of  commerce, 
and  bounding  across  a  wide,  semi-fluid  morass,  pre. 
viously  impassable  by  man  or  beast,  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  deserving  of  ete.-nal  record.  Only  con 
ceive  a  slender  bridge  of  two  minute  iron  rails,  se- 
veral miles  in  length,  level  as  Waterloo,  elastic  !:« 
whalebone,  yet  firm  as  adamant  I  Along  this  splen. 
did  triumph  of  human  genius — this  veritable  no 
triumphalis — the  train  of  carriages  bounds  with  the| 
Telocity  of  the  stricken  deer  ;  the  vibration?  of  the 


resilient  moss  causing  the  ponderoua  engine  and  its 
enormous  suite  to  glide  along  the  surface  of  an  ex- 
tensive quagmire  as  safely  as  a  practised  skater 
sKims  the  icy  mirror  of  a  frozen  lake. 

'•  The  first  class  or  train  is  the  most  fashionable, 
but  the  second  and  third  are  the  most  amusing.     I 
travelled  one  day  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in 
the   lumber  train.     Many  of  the  carriages  were  oc- 
cupied  by  the   swinish   multitude,   and  others  by  a 
multitude  of  swine.     These  last  were  'neat  as  im 
ported'  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  therefore  were 
naturally  vociferous,  if  not  eloquent.  It  was  evident 
that  the  other  passengers  would  have  been  conside- 
rablj  annoyed  by  the  orators  of  this  last  group,  had 
there  not  been  stationed  in  eaeh  carriage  an  officer 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
but  whose  designation  on  the  railroad  I  found  to  be 
'  Comptroller  of  the  Gammon.'     No  sooner  did  one 
of  the  long.faced  gentleman  raise  his  note  too  high, 
or  wag  his  jaw  too  long,   than   the   •Comptroller  of 
the  Gammon'  gave  him  a  whack  over  the  snout  with 
the  but-end  of  his  shillelagh  ;  a  snubber  which  ne- 
ver tailed  to  slop  his  oratory  for  the  remainder  of 
the  lourney." 


[From  the  Glasgoto  Courier] 
Steam  Carriages  on  Public  Roads. — Since  our 
last  notice,  these  vehicles  have  continued  to  perform 
their  trips,  with  increasing  success,  between  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley.     Although  the  roads  still   remain 
in  a  much  worse  condition  than  is  uanal  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and,  although  the  broken  stones  laid 
on  them   by   the    Trustees   had   done    considerable 
damage  to  the  machines,  these  obstacles  have  been 
entirely  overcome,  and  the  carriagesare  daily  crowd- 
ed witn  passengers.     As  an  indication  of  the  perfect 
confidence  placed  in   the  vehicles,  wc  may  observe 
that  several  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
made  excursions  to  Paisley,  and  returned  with  them 
as  a  pleasure  trip.     The  following  is  the  running  ol 
morning  trips  on  the  six  last  days,  the  time  being 
reckoned  between  Tradestou,  Glasgow,  and  the  Ton- 
line,   Paisley:— Thursday,    17th  July,   ten   o'clock 
coach  to  Paisley.  40  minutes  ;  Friday,  18th  July,  44 
minutes;  Saturday,  19th  July,  35  minutes;  Monday, 
21st  July.  50  minutes;  Tuesday,  22d   July,  50  min- 
utes  ;  Wednesday,  aSd  July,  35  minutes.     We  have 
only  further  to  remark,  tliat  the  carriage  which  loft 
Glasgow  yesterday,  at  12  o'clock,  did  the  di«iance, 
from  o..  Half.way  house  lo  Paisley,  fully  312  miles, 
in  ten  miiiMtee.  being  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  21 
miles  an  hour  t     And  that,  on  the  two   last  trips  on 
Saturday,  the  anxiety. (Uf;et  places  wn«  no  ereut,  that 
the  carriage  to   Paisley  took  out  28  passengers,  and 
returned  with  39  \ 

Wm.  Cobbett. — At  the  suggestion  of  acorrespon. 
dent,  wc  copy  from  the  Encyclopadia  Americana,  a 
biographical  notice  of  this  individual. 

Cobbett,  William,  a  notorious  political  writer  in 
England  and  America,  was  born  in  1766,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Surry,  England,  the  son  o(  a  farmer,  from  whom 
he  received  the  rudinieiilsof  his  education — reading, 
writing  and  arithineiic.     In  1783,  he  left  the  plough 
for  London,  where   he  became  "  an  understrappmg 
quill-driver,"  as  he   calls    himself,  to  an  attorney  in 
(jiray's  Inn.  This  emi'loyment  not  suiting  his  restless 
disposition,  he  ctiliHiMl  as  a  common  soldier  in  1784, 
and  remained  in  Engi.ii'id  a  year,  spending  his  leisure 
hours  in  reading  and.<iudy,  particularly  in  the  study 
of  grammar.     lie   wrote   ou;  the  whole  of  Lowth's 
grammar  two  er  ihref  times,  got  it  by  heart,  and  re 
pcated  it  every  morning  and  evening.     He  then  sail- 
ed to  join   his    regiment   in  America,  and  remained 
there,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brun.swi  k,  till  1791, 
when  the  regiment    was  relieved  and  sent  home. — 
Serjeant. major  Cobbett  here  left  the  service,  and  ter 
minnted  his  military  career.     In  1792,  he  first  came 
to   the  United  Stjites,  alter  a  short  visit  to  France. — 
Ho  began  his  career  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  writer  of 
political  pamphlets,  under  the  well  known  name  o( 
I'cter  Porcupine  ;  soon  after  engaged  in  the  business" 
of  a  bookseller    in    that  city,  and  publishnd,  at  tho 
same  time,  a  daily  newspaper,  called  the  Porcupine 
The   French    interest,    which    then  prevailed  in  the 
United  States,  ho  opposed  with  great  vi>^lencc,  ming 
ling  the  coarsest   personal   abuse    with  the  severest 
political  invective.  '  Having  been  convicted  for  a  li 
bcl  on  Doctor  Rush,  and  ce^ndemned  in   $5000  daina 
ges.  he  left   the  country,  and  returned  lo  England  in 
180U.      Here    he  published  ihc  Works  of  Peter  Por- 
cupine,   containing  a  faithful   Pictures  of  the  United 
•Statef,  Sec.  (London,  1801,  12  vols  ,    8v.t.),  consist- 
in;T  of  selections  from  the  Porcupine,  with  remarks 
Illustrating  them,  and  of  his  other  personal  and  poli- 
tical writings,  previously  published   in  America,— 


This  work  was  dedicated  "  to  a  declared  enenny  of 
republicans  and  levellers."     In  it  Doctor  Pri«8tley 
{Ob»ert>atiou9   of  Priestley's   EmigralioH),    Doctor 
Rush  (in  the   Rush-Light),  Doctor  Franklin,    &c., 
were  unsparingly  abused.     He  soon  after  established 
the  Weekly  Political  Register  (commenced  in  1809), 
which  has  been  conducted  with  considerable  talent, 
but  great  bitterness.     In  1810,  he  was  convicted  of 
a  libel  with  intention  to  excite  a.  mutiny,   and  con- 
demned to  confinement  in  Newgale,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  XIOOO.     Although  the  fine  was  paid  by  subscrip- 
tion among  his  friends,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
king  in  1828,  praying  his  majesty  to  restore  him  the 
[sum.     In   1815.  he  became  the  champion  of  Napo- 
lleon,  whom  he   had  assailed    with    the    utmost  ve- 
hemence.    In  1817,  he  again  visited  America  ;  but 
we  soon  after  find  him  in  England,  where,  in  1819, 
he  published  his  Year's  residence  in  America.     He 
was  never  naturalizod  in  the  United  States,  object- 
ing to  the  oath  required,  abjuring  all  allegiance  to 
BHV  .other  power.      He  now  connect<id  himself  with 
the  party  called  radicals;  and  we  often   find  him 
haranguing  at  public  meetings  with   great  success  ; 
huf,  a  convicted  libeller  on  both  sides  of  tne  Atlan- 
tic, twice  cast  out  by  his  own  country,  and  as  often 
rejected  by  America,  alternately  praising,  abusing, 
calumniating   and  panegyrising  the  same  parly,  hia 
inconsistency  and  self-contradictions  have  much  di- 
minished his   influence,    notwithstanding   his  great 
address   and  his   popular   eloquence.     Besides  his 
works   already  mentioned,    the    principal    are   Par- 
liamentary Debates,   from   1803—10—11,  20   vols. 
8vo. ;  Maitre  Anglais,  or  English  Grammar  for  the 
Use  of  Frenchmen,  which  has  obtained  great   repu- 
tation  in  France,  where  it  has  passed  through  many 
editions  (the  examples,  illustrating  the  rules,  are  se- 
vere  attacks  on  royalty) ;  his  Lite,  written  by  him- 
self (1816)  ;    Treatise  on  Cobbeii's  Corn*    (1828) ; 
(the  title-page  ot  this  work  is  printed  on  paper  made 
of  the  husks    of  Indian  corn).     In  the  latter  part  of 
1829,  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  on  the 
causes  of  the  existing  distress  in  England,  and   the 
best  means  of  relieving  it.  ;      j...;, 
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*  By  this  term  this  modest  gentleman  designates 
Indian  corn  or  maize,  the  cultivation  of  which  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  among  bis  coun- 
trymen. ,  , 

[From  Crawford's  Missitu  to  Ava.] 
'•  The  circumstances  which  attended  our  introduc- 
tion lo  his  Majesty,  appeared  to  call  for«  distinct  re- 
monotrancc  ,  and  in  conformity  with  what  I  had  in- 
timated to  the  Burmese  chiefs  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  I  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms, 
through  Mr.  Judson,  My  notes  were  prepared  dur. 
ing  the  intervals  of  the  conference,  and  handed  over 
to  the  interpreter,  who  had  time  to  translate  and  con- 
sider them  before  he  spoke.  The  language,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  what  ha 
delivered  in  Burman. 

E.  "  The  principal  business  of  this  day's  confer, 
ence  being  over,  I  take  thiE  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  rcbpecting  some  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  which  occurred  yesterday.  This  embassy, 
you  are  aware,  came  to  the  Burman  Court  from  a 
great  government  exercising  sovereign  authority. — 
The  presents  which  we  brought  were  offered  as 
marks  of  friendship  only.  When  you  recollect  the 
isfuc  of  the  late  war,  was  it  not  generous  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor-General  to  send  an  embassy  and 
presents  in  this  way  7  Was  it  not  conferring  a  fa- 
vor  ?  (Here  the  junior  Atwen-wun  very  readily  re- 
plied. •  Yes,  yes.)  The  mission  was  conveyed  to 
the  Palace  on  elephants  miserably  equipped,  com- 
pared to  those  on  which  your  own  oflScers  of  all 
ranks  rode.  We  were  made  to  dismount  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  palisade  of  the  Palace.  Your  own  offi. 
crs  rode  in  their  litters  to  the  very  gate.  Your  of- 
ficers of  every  rank  made  use  of  their  umbrellas  to 
the  very  gate  of  the  Palace.  We  were  rudely  re- 
quested to  take  ours  down,  long  even  before  reaching 
the  Rung-d'haii,  A  Sare-d'haugyi  wanted  us  to 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  Palace  when  we  were  not 
near  it,  although  I  had  repeatedly  caused  it  to  be 
signified  that  wc  should  make  no  obeisance  except 
lo  the  King  in  person,  and  your  officers  had  acqui. 
esced  in  this  arrangement  :  this  was  an  act  of  gra- 
tuitous rudeness.  1  beg  that  the  Sar€-d*haugyi  may 
be  rtprimanded.  The  list  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's presents  was  read  alontf  with  the  list  of  presents 
from  Saubwas  and  others.  There  was  great  impro- 
priety in  this,  which  cannot  escape  yourselves.  I 
mention  all  these  matters,  that  they  may  never 
happen  again.  1  am  convinced  they  were  unknown 
10  his  Majesty,  or  they  would  not  have  oecarred 
now.''    . 
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■  B.  "It  is  the  uniform  custom  oi  the  country,  in 
the  esse  of  embassies  from  China,  Cochin-China,  and 
Slam,  that  the  ambassaidor  dismount  at  the  comer  of 
the  palisade.  All  these  points  of  etiquette  are  set- 
tled by  the  King's  order.  There  was  no  intentional 
disrespect  in  the  present  case.  All  the  Government 
officers  desired  to  treat  the  Ambassadors^  handsome- 
ly. So  far  as  the  Sar^-d'haugyi  has  behaved  impro. 
perly  and  disrespectfully,  it  is  his  own  affair,  and 
we  will   take  measures  for  seeing  him  punished." 

*'  Many  questions  were  put  to  us  respecting  our 
reception  at  the  Court,  and  the  things  we  had  seen. 
They  knew  that  I  had  visited  the  Court  uf  Sism,  and 
a  great  object  with  them  was  to  obtain  a  favorable 
answer  to  the  comparison  which  I  should  draw  be- 
tween that  and  the  Burman  Court.  No  essential 
point  connected  with  the  wealth  or  strength  of  the 
two  nations  was  at  all  toached  upon.  The  principal 
topics  were  the  comparative  splendor  of  the  two 

palaecs,  of  the  court,   oi  the   courtiers,   and    of  the 

King.  They  were  especially  desirous  to  kn.iw, 
whether  the  King  of  Siam  had  or  had  not  a  white 
elephant.  On  the  first-mentioned  topics  they  receiv- 
ed  such  replies  as  gratified  them  ;  but  on  the  import- 
ant  subject  of  the  white  elephant,  it  seemed,  under 
all  circumstances,  not  necessary  to  withhold  the 
truth  from  them.  They  were  sensibly  mortified  when 
I  informed  them,  that  the  Kingof  Siam  had  six  white 
elephants  instead  of  one,  and  that  I  had  actually  seen 
four  of  them.  They  asked,  whether  the  Siamese 
elephants  were  equally  white  with  that  which  I  had 
seen  yesterday.  I  replied  that  the  Siamese  elephants! 
were  all  whiter.  They  seemed  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  my  information,  and  began  a  sort  of  cross-ques- 
tioning. They  begged  to  know  when  I  had  visited 
Siam;  who  was  King  at  the  time;  bis  age  ;  his  sue. 
cessor,  &c.  &.c.  I  satisfied  them  with  precise  dates 
and  circumstances.  They  dropped  the  subject,  and 
their  silence  evidently  implied  that  they  were  cha- 
grined that  every  circumstance  of  the  parallel  drawn 
between  themselves  and  the  Siamese  should  not  have 
received  a  flattering  answer." 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  Burmese  no- 
bles were  rather  intent  upon  trifles ;  but,  with  the 
weakness,  they  had  the  penetration  of  children.  Of 
this,  the  basis  on  which  the  parties  were  to  treat,  or 
the  duties  of  an  Ambassador,  may  afTord  a  specimen  : 

"The  Envoy  Crawford  is  a  distinguished,  wise, 
and  prudent  man,  selected  by  the  English  ruler.  He 
has  come  to  the  royal  country  in  the  capacity  of  Am. 
bassador.  We  also  are  persons  trusted  and  favored  by 
the  Rising  Sun  Monarch ;  and  we  are  selected  and 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  discuss  whatever  is  to  be 
discussed.  The  discussions  relate  not  to  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  Envoy  Crawford,  the  affairs  of 
his  children,  or  of  his  wife.  We  aUu  speak  not  of 
our  personal  affairs,  the  affairs  of  our  children,  or  of 
our  wives.  It  is  our  business  to  please  the  golden 
heart  of  ihe  Rising  Sun  Monarch,  and  hia  to  please 
tbjB  heart  of  the  English  ruler ;  and  thus  we  are  to 
have  regard  to  the  good  of  both  parties.  It  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind,  tha;  the  way  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween the  two  great  countries,  is  to  keep  in  view  the 
welfare  of  both  countries  and  sovereigns,  and  so  to 
manage  the  discussion,  that  there  may  be  no  excess, 
but  Btraightness  and  right." 

The  childishness  is  not  confined  to  the  Ministers. 
An  •*  exalted  personage"  is  represented  as  far  from 
being  one  whom  '*  passion  cannot  shake,"  the  sfTects 
•re  shown  in  no  very  dignified  manner. 

"  On  the  Idth  instant,  a  circumstance  took  place, 
which  in  almost  any  other  country  would  have  been 
very  immaterial,  but  which  was  bore  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences  to  the  mission.  His  ma- 
jesty, contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  is 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  going  abroad  with  little 
pomp  or  ceremony.  On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to, 
he  was  amusing  himself  on  the  river  sido  with  an 
elephant  fight.  Four  or  five  soldiers  of  the  Euro, 
pean  escort  happened  about  this  time  to  cross  the 
river,  and  passed  by  without  noticing  the  King,  or 
indeed  being  aware  that  he  was  present.  Phis  gave 
high  offence.  According  to  the  Burmans,  the  sol. 
diers  ought  to  have  squatted  down,  thrown  off  their 
shoes,  and  held  up  their  hands  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication. I  was  immediately  waited  upon  by  the 
chiefs  to  remonstrate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  sol. 
diers,  which  was  repiesented  by  them  to  be  such  as 
would  cost  a  Burman  his  head  '.  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  soldiers  were  not 
in  the  least  to  blame  ;  and  assured  the  chiefs,  that 
had  they  been  aware  of  his  Majesty's  presence,  they 
would  have  oonducted  themselves  with  every  possi- 
ble respect  towards  him,  and  rendered  him  the  same 
compliment  as  to  their  own  sovereign.  This  assu- 
rance, howeyer,  fell  far  abort  of  their  expecutions. 


I  informed  them,  therefore,  that  the  soldiers  should 
not  agaio  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  to  prevent 
the  possibilityof  all  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 
Independent  of  my  assurance,  however,  they  took 
effectual  steps  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  by  ordering 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  closed  whenever  persons 
belonging  to  the  Mission  presented  themselves.  As 
an  apology  for  this  ungracions  proceeding,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chinese  Embassy  was  quoted ;  no  in 
dividual  belonging  to  which,  it  was  stated,  and  I  be- 
lieve  correctly,  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  walls 
of  Ava.  The  King  was  described  to  us  an  being  in  a 
high  state  of  irritation — going  about  with  a  spear  in 
his  hand,  as  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  vow- 
ing destruction  to  his  recreant  Ministers,  whom  he 
charged  with  all  kinds  of  offences.  If  I  am  right- 
ly informed,  his  irritation  arose  from  a  different 
cause.  Upon  our  first  arrival,  his  Ministers  ap- 
pear to  have  deceived  him  with  false  hopes 
and  expectations,  by  representing  •  that  the  Brit- 
ish Mission  was   uent  by  the   Governor  General   to 

make  submissions,  and  to  atone  for  what  had  passed, 
by  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  restoration  oi 
the  ceded  provinces,  and  the  remission  of  the  debt 
due.'  There  was  a  necessity  for  undeceiving  his 
Majesty  at  last ;  and  his  coining  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  facts  was,  in  all  probability,  the  true  cause 
of  the  displeasure  which  his  Ministers  feigned  to  at- 
tribute to  the  pretended  disiespect  of  the  European 
soldiers.  I  should  have  mentioned  also,  that  offence 
was  taken  at  the  conduct  of  seme  of  our  native  fol- 
lowers, and  especially  of  the  Lascars,  or  native  sea- 
men of  the  steam- vessel.  The  charge  against  them 
also  was  want  of  due  respect  when  the  King  present- 
ed himself.  It  was  stated  that  tbey  did  not  throw 
themselves,  as  they  should  have  done,  into  a  crouch- 
ing attitude ;  but  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  stared — far 
too  curiously." 

"  The  Ministers  last  night  reported  to  the  King 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  His  Majesty  was 
highly  indignant ;  said  his  confidence  had  been  abus- 
ed, and  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  accused 
the  Ministers  of  falsehoods,  malversations,  and  all 
kinds  of  offences.  His  displeasure  did  not  end  in 
mere  words;  he  drew  his  di,  or  sword, and  sallied 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  oflTending  courtiers.  These 
took  to  immediate  flight — some  leaping  over  the  ba- 
lustrades which  rail  in  the  front  of  the  Hall  of  Au- 
dience but  the  greater  number  escaping  by  tlie  stair 
which  leads  to  it ;  and  in  the  confusion  which  attend 
ed  their  endeavors,  tumbling  head  over  heels,  one 
on  top  of  another.  Such  royal  paroxysms  are  pretty 
frequent ;  and  although  attended  with  considerable 
sacrifices  of  the  kingly  dignity,  are  always  bloodless- 
The  late  king  was  less  subject  to  these  fits  of  anger 
than  his  present  majesty,  but  he  also  occasionally  for- 
got himself.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 
when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great  temple  of  Meng- 
wan,  a  circumstance  of  this  description  took  place, 
which  was  described  tome  by  an  European  gentle- 
man, himself  present,  and  one  of  the  courtiers.  The 
King  had  detected  something  flagitious,  which  would 
not  have  been  very  diflicult.  His  aager  rose  ;  he 
seized  his  spear,  and  attacked  the  false  Ministers. — 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  European,  who 
was  not  a  party  to  the  offence,  fled  lumultuously. — 
One  hapless  courtier  had  his  heels  tripped  up  in  his 
flight ;  the  King  overtook  him,  and  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  his  spear,  but  took 
no  further  vengeance. 

Simeon  South's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk — The 
most  entertaining  chapters  in  the  book,  are  those 
which  show  up  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  English 
visiters  on  the  Continent,  and  the  successful  endeav- 
ors of  the  chevalierg  (f  Industrie  to  cheat  them  of 
their  money  and  daughters.  The  following  extract 
contains  nothing  new,  but  describes  the  process  just 
mentioned  with  spirit  and  truth.  It  can  hardly  be 
deemed  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  extreme  gul- 
libility of  our  countrymen  abroad  ;  though  it  should 
be  added  that  such  occurrences  are  now  more  rare 
than  formerly. — [London  Spectator.) 

John  Bull  is  nowhere  more  foolish,  more  ridicu 
lous,  than  when  he  is  abroad.  He  and  Mrs.  Bull  and 
their  daughter  Polly  look  up  with  so  much  adoration 
to,  are  so  proud  to  be  acquainted  with,  titled  person- 
ages, and  so  vain  of  exhibiting  the  cards  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse,  M.  le  Marquis,  &,c.  &c..  that  they  are 
equally  assiduous  to  form  the  acquaintance  so  eager, 
ly  wished  for,  but  with  more  polished  though  more 
crooked  address  managed,  by  the  intrigantes  and  the 
chevaliers.  Mrs.  Bull  is  enraptured  with  the  conde- 
scensions of  the  former.  Polly  waltzes,  and  is  in 
love  with  the  latter.  John  does  not  like  his  daugh- 
ter marrying  a  Freacbman ;  but  Mamma  would  be 


so  delighted  to  see  Pollys  duchess;  and  besides, 
I  Monsieur  Count  Shaddo  is  so  handsome,  and  even  so 
jcundescending  as  to  eat  his  dinner  at  first  once,  and 
now  seven  times  a  week  with  the  Bull  fsmily,  that 
John,  to  be  let  alone,  is  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  his 
wife's  leazing  and  to  Polly's  sighs.  He  agrees  to 
give  the  lovers  a  respectable  sum  on  the  wedding- 
day,  as  M.  le  Comte's  father  will  give  him  nothing 
down ;  although  the  former  is  to  inherit  the  estate 
and  chateau  in  the  South  of  France.  The  estate 
and  the  Count's  father  are  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  That  both  exist,  all  the  intrig- 
antes will  swear.  John  is  bamboozled  ;  bis  wife 
is  in  ecstasies  with  the  idea  of  her  family  being  so 
soon  allied  to  nobility,  and  the  anticipated  precedence 
and  consequences  she  will  have  attained  at  the  coun. 
ry  balls.  Polly,  pretty  Polly,  is  desperately,  irre- 
vocably  gone  in  love  !  She  is  so  happy;  the  Count 
says  such  delicious  things  to  her;  tells  her  she  is  an 
angel ;  sings  divinely  ;  plays  on  the  piano  with  such 
admirable  taste  and  execution;  and  Polly  Bull  proai> 
enades  with  dignity  and  ease ;  quadailles  with  such 
admirable  elegance,  such  natural  grace  ;  waltzes 
like  a  sylph;  gallepades  so  eLattiely ;  dresses  so 
fashionably,  yet  so  modestly ;  speaks  Fre  nch  so 
purely, — so  well  that,  but  for  her  beauty,  charms, 
and  accomplishments,  she  might  be  taken  for  a 
Parisian.  They  marry  ;  John  comes  down  hand, 
somely  with  drafts  on  his  banker.  He  too  is  now 
delighted.  His  daughter  has  her  cards  printed  "  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  Shaddo  de  Montpellier."  Mrs. 
Bull  is  in  raptures.  John  must  be  more  generous — 
a  few  hundreds  more.  What  a  hard-hearted  old 
skin-flint  the  Couut's  farther  is;  but  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Carlist,  whose  son  is  a  Liberal  7 — 
John  Boll,  too,  is  a  Liberal ;  and  must  be  delighted 
that  his  son-in-law  is  so  ;  and  more,  Count  Shaddo 
is  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  dee  Dehat*,  the  ora- 
Icle  of  the  Doctrinaires.  Count  Shaddo  has  exigen- 
cies :  he  whispers  infusions  to  Pelly,  Poll  hinu  the 
matter  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Bull  to  John  :  John  be- 
gins to  feel  qualms  of  prudence,  having  already 
signed  drafts  to  the  amount  of  rather  more  than 
any  previous  year's  expenditorv.  When  John  re- 
flects, he  becomes  a  rational  animal, — discreet  toe. 
He  says,  "  I  must  first  talk  over  the  matter  with  the 
iCount :"  he  must  have  a  fair  statement  of  his  affairs, 
I  dates,  items,  names,  and  totals.  John  now  viewed 
I  the  matter  as  he  would  his  debter  at  a  meeting  of  cred. 
litors.  Count  Shoddo  bows  himself  with  the  uimoet 
tang  froid  into  John's  presaoce,  commences  with  a 
jflood  of  compliments,  and  politics.  John  stops  him 
short  by  saying,  "Count  when  I  transact  business, 
I  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Mrs.  Bull  tells  me, 
that  Poll  tells  her  that  you  want  an  advance — a 
credit.  Now  to  the  point :  let  me  have  a  fall  and 
true  statement  of  all  yoar  affairs,  private  and  public, 
with  vouchers  for  each  item,  and  I  will  advance 
what  appears  reasonable  and  prudent.  Until  then, 
not  one  farthing  shall  I  give;  my  roind  is  made  up." 
John  sat  back  in  his  chair :  the  Count  began  to  com. 
pliment  him.  "  I  am  very  well.  Count,"  said  John, 
j"  I  want  only  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  your  affairs, 
'  with  the  vouchers:  mind,  that  I  never  will  admit  an 
item,  in  matters  of  business,  without  6ona ^^</r  vouch. 
jers.  No  compliments.  Count,  until  you  bring  the 
;schedule.  No,  no,  no,  I  am  John  Bnll,  dowiiright 
and  upright,  all  the  world  over  I"  The  Count  bowed 
out  of  the  salon.  An  acquaintance  of  three  v/eeks 
with  the  Bull  family  supplied  him  with  66,000  francs, 
and  with  Polly — no  bad  game.  But  as  John  must  be 
satisfied  with  more  sobetantial  matter  than  the  cob. 
webbery  of  a  chevalier  d'industrie'8politesse,*Shad. 
do  neglects  Polly  ;  she  is  miserable,  and  Ma  intreats 
Pa  to  give  the  Count  more  money.  "  No,  says  John, 
"I  never  will  give  Poll's  husband  a  premium  to  live 
with  her.  She  took  him  for  better  and  for  worse  ; 
and  I  have  just  learned  from  my  banker,  in  Rue  La- 
fitte — whom,  if  I  were  nut  a  calf,  instead  of  what  I 
{ought  to  be,  a  Bull,  I  should  have  consulted  before  I 
Iconsented  to  Poll's  marriage — that  her  ignoble  hus- 
Iband  (Poll  screeches)  is  not  Count  Shaddo,  the  son  of 
ithe  Marquie  de  Shaddo  de  Montpclier,  but  plain  Mr- 
iShadow,  chevalier  d'industrie,  and  the  bastard  son 
of  a  grocer  in  Rue  Saint-Martin;  that  he  keeps  a 
pretty  young  mistress  ;  and  that  an  old,  rich,  volup. 
tious  dowager  keeps  him.  .  So  much  for  the  Bnll 
family's  visit  to  Paris. 


./'    i:' 


Intercocese  with  the  World. — Increasing 
our  connections  with  mankind  ie  like  an  ex. 
tended  line  of  an  nrmy,  vulnerable  at  raany 
points,  and  liable  to  be  broken  and  di8comfit«>d. 
If  we  concentrate  and  incastellate  our  force«, 
we  may,  indeed,  remain  undisturbed,  and  we 
may  also  lose  all  in  a  coup.de.main.  Alas  ! 
how  dark  is  tbe  ken  of  human  foresight. 


■■»?' 
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Practical  Perspective  for  the  Use  of  Students; 
translated  from  the  French  of  T.  P.  Theaot,  by 
one  of  his  Pupils.     New  York :  Bliss,  Wadsworth 

4.  Co The  aim  of  this  tieatise  is  to  enable  those 

who  have  not  acquired  the  mathematical  principles 
upon  which  the  art  of  perspective  is  founded,  still  to 
coiapreliend  and  observe  its  rules. 

The  translation  here  offered  has  the  sanction  of 
the  professors  of  the  art,  and  its  lessons  are  enforced 
by  good  engravings. 

Fka^icis  Bekrian,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot:  by  Ti- 
HOTHY  Flint,  2  vols.     Philad.— Key  &.  Biddlk. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  heretofore  no- 
ticed in  these  columns,  as  developing,  amid  many  im- 
probabilities, scenes  of  great  interest.     The  writer 

u  oiir  readers  from  the  frequent  extracts  we  have 

made  from  his  various  publications  know — possesses 
in  no  ordinary  degree  the  power  of  moving  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  there  are  occasions  in  these  volumes 
when  this  power  is  abundantly  exercised. 

The  Knickerbocker  for  September.  N.  Y. — J. 
Distumell. 

Ths  New-Englanb  Magazine  for  September. — 
Boston — J .  T.  Buckingham. 

Tb«  first  paper  in  this  number  of  the  Knickerboc- 
ker, is  from  the  same  pen  as  Franeit  Berrian,  and 
presents  the  substance  of  an  elaborate  lecture  deli- 
vered by  the  writer  before  the  Cincinnati  Lyceum 
on  "The  Past — the  Present— the  Future." 

Tbia  is  a  mighty  subject.  In  the  present  instance, 
hewever,  it  is  treated  cursorily  but  cleverly.  Of  the 
Past,  the  lecturer  thus  speaks : 

The  most  important  intellectual  era  which  our 
world  has  seen,  was  the  period  of  the  invention  of 
printing.  Well  might  the  retainers  of  the  biertrchy 
of  the  day  give  out,  that  the  inventor  borrowed  it  of 
Satan  ;  for  it  rung  the  eternal  knell  to  bulls  and  ana- 
themas, and  all  the  terrible  influence  which  the 
.  priesthood  possessed  over  hood- winked  ignorance 
and  blind  submission.  The  press  lifted  its  migfa. 
ty  banner,  labelled  from  the  beginning,  "  No  arit- 
toeraey  of  geierue — no  injluenet  but  pertuasion." 
Truth  heard  in  her  dungeon,  felt  that  her  time  was 
come,  burst  her  chains,  threw  open  her  prison  doors, 
and  with  persuasion  in  one  hand  and  reason  in  the 
other,  commenced  her  unwearied  and  unabatingpfo 
greaa.  The  reformed  nations  took  up  the  Bible,  and 
insisted  that  God  had  given  them  the  inalienable 
right  of  interpreting  it  for  themselves.  The  polarity 
of  the  needle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  America  was 
discovered,  and  a  new  andjirrepressible  impulse  was 
given  to  the  human  mind. 

True,  there  was  a  strong  revulsion.  The  Inqui- 
■ition  kindled  its  fires.  Gallileo  had  published  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  as  was  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  as- 
tronomy- The  priests,  on  the  contrary,  willed  the 
sun  to  move  and  the  earth  to  stand  still;  and  they  had 
power  to  compel  Gallileo  to  burn  his  books,  and  ab. 
jure  his  doctrine.  But  the  stubborn  order  of  the  uni- 
verse continued  to  chime  the  eternal  music  of  the 
spheres  in  its  own  way,  bulls  and  anathemas  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Persecution  was  as  pow- 
erless to  shake  the  invincible  purpose  of  the  free 
spirit,  as  to  reverse  ths  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  As  one  martyr  to  the  truth  fell  one  after 
another,  ten  aspirants  arose  to  replace  the  victim, 
and  to  thunder  in  the  ears  of  tyranny,  that  neither 
fear,  fire  nor  death  can  awe  the  free  mind,  or  change 
its  convistions.  Every  year  brought  accessions  to 
the  mass  of  knowledge,  and  vigor  and  fearless 
ness  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Truth  became  eagle- 
eyed,  and  capable  of  contemplating  the  sun  with  un. 
dazzled  vision. 

The  early  magistracy  and  priests  of  our  country 
had  learned  in  a  school — for,  in  fact,  the  age  knew 
no  other  school — tha:t  fines  may  convince,  that  im- 
prisonment is  an  admirable  framer  of  syllogisms, 
that  the  fear  of  death  can  alter  a  man's  convictions  in 
a  moment,  and  that  the  argument  of  perdition  is  per 
fectly  irresistible,  unless  the  mind  were  given  over 
to  judicial  blindness.  They  had  seen  the  Catholicsl 
of  the  old  world  ply  the  Lutherans  with  these  mostj 
persuasive  reasonings.    Tbey  had  observed  that  the 


Lutherans,  as  soon  as  they  had  ability,  charitably 
propounded  them  to  the  Calvinists.  The  Galvinists, 
having  felt  their  efficacy,  in  their  own  case,  made 
a  gracioua  tender  of  them  to  Servetus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Intrepid  for  indurance  as  they  were,  our  puritan 
fathers  relished  not  this  vehement  ratiocination  ;  and 
as  they  came  over  the  seas,  they  talked  earnestly 
about  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion ;  meaning, 
aa  it  afterward  appeared,  that  thty  understood  all  to 
be  free  who  were  of  their  opinion,  and  none  else. 
But  though  the  avowed  object  of  their  coming  to 
America,  was,  that  they  might  make  sermons  of  such 
length  and  opinions  as  pleased  them,  they  early  be- 
gan to  bethink  them  of  the  easy  and  approved  modes 
of  con  version  in  the  father  land.  The  Quakers  were 
among  the  first  to  experience  the  benefit  of  these  re- 
membrances. Scarcely  had  their  own  singed  hair 
ceased  to  smell  of  the  fires  of  persecution,  from 
which  themselves  had  escaped,  before  they  began  to 
persecute  in  their  turn.  History  and  song  have  laud- 
ed our  forefathers  ;  and  of  right,  for  they  were  great 
and  good,  notwithstanding  this  inherent  infirmity  of 
the  age  and  the  human  mind  ;  but  lor  this  we  praise 
them  not. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  our  country,  its  genius 
from  the  beginning  has  been  hostile  to  cruelty  ;  and 
the  argument  by  fire  has  never  been  allowed.  It  soon 
also  renounced  that  by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  ba. 
nishment.  Our  first  act,  after  becoming  a  nation, 
Kvas  to  forget  the  whole  doctrine  of  persecution,  to 
restrict  the  priesthood  to  spiritual  functions,  to  lay  a 
final  interdict  upon  the  bans  between  church  and 
state,  and  to  engraft  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  as 
the  master  principle,  into  the  body  and  spirit  of  our 
constitution. 

Here  nhen  we  can  proudly  point  to  one  country, 
where  all  opinions  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Passing  on  to  '*  the  Present,"  and  rapidly  indica- 
ting some  of  its  peculiarities,  this  summary  evidence 
of  improvement  is  presented : 

As  an  evidence  that  the  condition  of  humanity  is 
improving,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  age, 
we  select  the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated,  by 
comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality  of  most  civilized 
countries,  that  the  annual  number  ot  deaths  has  di- 
minished in  the  ratio  of  from  three  to  six  per  cent., 
and  that  in  the  same  countries  the  length  of  human 
life  has  been  extended  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 
As  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  this  result,  we  may 
count  the  benevolent,  and  we  might  add,  sublime  ef- 
forts, that  have  been  made  for  the  snpprossion  of  in- 
temperance. An  equally  palpable  one  is  the  disco, 
very  of  vaccination.  What  spectacles  of  horror  and 
mortality  would  not  American  cities  hnve  exhibited, 
but  for  this  discovery  I  In  demonstration  of  the  ig- 
norance,  prejudice  and  error,  that  are  yet  to  be  van- 
quished, we  produce  the  fact,  that  our  bills  of  mor- 
tality present  no  inconsiderable  number  of  deaths  of 
victims  either  to  ignorance  or  disbelief,  or  reckless 
neglect  of  the  vaccine  disease,  a»a  preservative 
against  small  pox.  Are  proofs  required  of  improved 
comfort  ?  We  select  the  improved  facilities  of  rapid, 
cheap,  and  comfortable  travelling ;  for  we  hold,  that 
of  all  our  physical  enjoyments,  that  of  cheap  and 
pleasant  travelling  is  the  highest  and  most  beneficial 
Let  us  take  the  Great  West  for  exemple.  A  family 
can  now  travel  a  thousand  miles  in  many  directions, 
cheaper  and  more  comfortably  than  they  could  an 
hundred,  when  we  first  decended  the  Ohio.  Contem- 
plate the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  intelligent,  distin. 
guished,  and  beautiful, — statesmen  and  scholars — 
from  every  nook  of  our  vast  country,  courting 
ths  cool  breezes  of  the  sea,  or  quaffing  medicinal 
waters  at  the  points  of  fashionable  resort.  Not  only 
I  he  most  rational  pleasure,  but  enlarged  liberality, 
the  breaking  down  of  sectional  feeding,  and  improv. 
ed  ideas  in  every  respect,  cannot  but  result  from 
those  annual  summer  excursions.  The  beautiful 
bay  of  N.  York  is  wedded  by  a  chain  of  ths  most  com- 
modious water  communications,  embracing  all  the 
vast  fresh  water  seas  of  the  north,  with  the  Miss  s 
sippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Add  to  this  view  the 
great  railroad  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rail-car  hoisting 
Its  flag  to  the  breeze,  and  floating  from  the  queen 
city  of  the  Chesapeake  towards  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. — 
Need  we  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  aspect  of 
Cincinnati  at  the  present  day,  but  for  the  invention 
of  steamboats  ?  Need  we  contrast  the  farmer's 
team,  starting  in  the  month  of  March  through  the 
bottomless  mor'ar  beds  from  Dayton  to  this  flourish- 
ing and  beautiful  city,  with  the  canal  boat  bringing 
down  its  thirty  tons  of  freight,  its  pleasure  party, 
and  its  band  of  music  at  the  same  trip  7  In  a  word, 
the  whole  relative  order  of  things  in  the  West,  com. 


pared  with  its  condition  when  we  first  saw  it,  is  the 
contrast  of  the  immense  steamboat  proudly  swoepiQg 
past  Cincinnati  with  its  gay  town  of  six  hundred  in- 
babitaob»,  and  ita  burthen  of  five  hundred  toos,  and 
rounding  to  the  levee  at  New  Orleans  in  sifbt  days, 
with  the  flat  boat,  moving  with  the  current,  starting 
with  the  first  verdure  of  spring,  to  eocounter  the 
toil,  insalubrity,  current,  storms,  sand-bars,  snags, 
and  nameless  dangers,  with  its  unwieldly  laotioo, 
and  making  a  fortunate  voyage,  if  ita  owner  ratorns 
safe  to  his  family,  to  find  his  harvest  ripe  fr>r  the 
sickle. 
'*  The  Futnre"  is  thus  sketched  out  in  part : 

Let  us  imagine  some  features  of  the  ainriveraary 
address  of  him  who  shall  have  the  honor  to  Isotars 
to  this  Lyceum  fifty  years  to  come. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  will  say,  "  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  things  as  they  existed  fifty  years  age.     Let  me  be. 
gin  wiUi  religion.    There  were  then  in  the  land  near- 
ly three  hundred  Christian  sects,  with  the  most  un. 
pronounceable  names  in  the  language.      They  alt 
proelaimeii  that  God  was  love,  and  the  Savtoar  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  and  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  was  to 
go  about  doing  good.     1  venerate  the  gospel,  and  I 
dare  not  gs  into  the  Christian  practice  in  those  times. 
If  all  those  sects  had  bad  thunder  at  command,  how 
often  it  woold  have  thundered  !     They  wrote  books 
against  eaeh    other,    and    tracts,   and    pamphlets, 
and  reviews,  and  sermons,  and  journal  paragraphs ; 
and  there  was    pope  and  anti-pope,    and  presbjrter 
and    anti-presbyter,     and    high     church    and    low 
church  and  no  church,   and   radicals  and   ranters 
— ad  infinitum ;  and  the  world  was  stunned  with  the 
fierceness  of  their  pureile  disputes.     In  fact,  liters, 
ture  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  term  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious disputation.     It  was  named  Odium   Theoh- 
gieum,  or  as  they  translated  it  in  those  times,  a  right- 
tout  hntred.     It  is  said  that  all  the  sects  were  never 
known  to  agree  but  in  one  thing,  and  that  was,  to  wX. 
low  the  current  value  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.     But  we  are  removed  fifty  years  from  thoeo 
gloomy  times  ;  and  now  the  greater  portion  of  man- 
kind  are  Christiana  on  the  ground  of  investigation 
and  conviction  ;  and  those  who  are  still  so  unhappy 
as  not  to  be  so,  are  obliged,  by  reverence  for  the. 
truth,  to  say  of  all  the  sects.  •  See  how  these  Chris, 
tians  love  one  another  !*    The  Christian  of  every  sect 
takes  his  brother  of  every  other  by  the  hand.     A  rain. 
ister  of  the  gospel  is  no  longer  known  by  the  name 
of  his  denomination,  or  by  his  garb  or  cloth,  but  by 
his  memal  enlargement,  his  broad  and  philosophic 
views  of  Christianity,  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his 
more  active  zeal  to  do  good.    Not  a  book  of  contro- 
versial divinity  has  been  written  for  the  last  ten  yoars. 
The  motto  of  every  church,  the  distinctive  badge  of 
every  denomination,  is,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men  .**    They 
had  hackneyed  the  term  education,  even  fifiy  years 
ago,  in  all  the  changes  of  dull  common-plaee.     Bot 
the  elements  of  that  sablime  science  had  scarcely 
been  separated  from  their  chaos.    Thtok  of  their  <h». 
voting  seven  years,  the  morning  and   the  prime  of 
life,  to  Latin  and  Greek,  particles  and  prosody  includ- 
ed!    The   Hamiltonian    and  Bolmarian  systems  of 
teaching  languages  were  scouted  from  learned  hails, 
as  too  vulgarly  efiicient  and  rapid  in  teaching.    The 
venerable  fathers  had  entered  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  science  through  the  discipline  of  birch  and 
tears,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  fane,  they  would  not 
permit  a  cheaper  admission  for  their  sons  than  them- 
selves.    The  pupil  was  taught   from  ths  catechism, 
the   pulpit,   and  the  Sunday  school,  that  all  good 
children    were    so  humble  as  to   etteem  otherg  in 
honor    better     than    themgelteo.      As    they    went 
forth  to  the  secular  instruction,  the    same  child, 
ren    were   bidden   to  reach  the  head  of  the  class, 
or  expect  no   favor  from  their  parents.     On   one 
day  in  the  week  they  heard  that  the   highest  vir« 
lue  is  benevolence,   and  the  best  union  of  character 
the  properties  of  the  serpent  mixed  with  those  of  the 
dove.     For  the  other  six  days,  the  serpent  was  the 
chief  inculcation  by  way  of  precept  and  example.— 
The  prie«t,  the  ins;ructor,    the  litterateur,  the  poli- 
tician, the  dancing-master,  the  world,  and  the  ladies, 
all   communicated   distinct  and   the  most  opposite 
impulses ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  a  more  perfect 
motley  of  rules  of  life  than  the  instructions  fixed  in 
the  memory  of  ths  pupil.     Is  it  strange,  under  such 
circumstances,  when  cast  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
world's  seductions,  that  the  subject  was  carried  down 
with  the  current,  and  listened  finally  to  his  dissipated 
companion,  who  assured  him  that  every  thing  was  a 
lie  and  a  cheat  bntpleaanre,  and  power,  and  money  ? 
All  are  aware  that  we  have  long  since  consigned 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva,  with  the  famous  Nine  inclusive,  to  the  wtit 
and  bats,    to  moulder  with  the   things  that  were.— ^ 
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We  now  learn  ancient  languages  for  the  power  which 
translation  gives  us  over  words,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
the  classics  and  the  philosophjr  of  language.  But  we 
acquire  modern  languages,  especially  French,  Ger. 
man,  and  Spanis)),  tu  perfection,  for  very  different 
purposes.  We  study  profoundly  the  natural  and  ex 
act  sciences ;  and  we  surround  the  minds  of  pupils 
with  Buch  a  series  of  influences,  as  that  one  never 
counteracts  the  other.  Every  thing  concurs  to  im- 
bue the  young  mind  with  Christian  principle  and 
feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  most  perfect  philoso 
phy  of  morality ;  and  the  whole  impulse  of  education 
is  to  form  a  firm,  balanced,  and  consistent  character. 
Passing  over  the  other  articles  in  prose  and  poetry, 
we  make  room  for  the  following  very  honorable  and 
characteristic  letter  from  Gen.  Washington : 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  American 

Miiseum.' 
'*"»  ■  Mouurr  Vernon,  July  21,  1788. 

SiK : — If  I  bad  more  leisure,  I  should  most  willing- 
ly give  you  any  such  communications  (that  might  be 
within  my  reach)  as  would  serve  to  keep  up  the  repu- 
tation of  your  Museum.  At  present,  occupied  as  I 
am  with  my  agriculture  and  correspondences,  I 
can  promise  little.  Perhaps  some  gentleman  con- 
nected with  me  may  make  some  selections  from 
my  repositories :  and  1  beg  you  will  be  persuad- 
ed, that  1  can  have  no  reluctance  to  permit  any  thing 
to  be  communicated,  that  might  tend  to  eetabliah 
truth,  extend  knowledge,  excite  virtue,  and  promote 
happineaa  among  mankind. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am.  Sir,  your 
mostob't  h'ble  serv't.  Go.  Washington. 

Mr.  Mathew  Carey. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  highly  poetical  invo. 
cation  to 

MGHT. 
Wrt' should  I  seek  my  rest  ? 
If  y  tlKNights  are  traoquil  now ; 
And  pleasant  acenaa  io  Memory's  track, 
And  jeatle  bours  come  thronfini;  back, 
rorgotten  Iob(  ago— 
TiU  dreaming,  waking.  I  am  blest ! 
.  Tliaholy.peBiive  Night! 

Away  with  sleep  for  m« — 
I  love  tlie  tboughu  tbat  round  m*  press. 
The  mystery,  and  the  loneliness— 

Th«  varied  fantasy 
'   That  come  when  vanishes  the  ligbt. 

The  day  !  the  day  :  1  fear  ! 

With  ail  iu  Wiier, '  carliing  care,*  ' 

Its  weary  round  of  toil — its  gain,  '    . 

Its  strife,  its  pleasure,  and  its  pain — 

Its  many  thorns,  that  wear  '  ■  ^ 

-,:  .^  Into  the  atruggting  soul,  and  rankle  tbct*  *'  ,   *' 

lis  bearUeas,  ImIIow  mirth. 
Its  tempting  voice,  that  to  the  ear  will  come  ; 
tis  gay  delusions,  soon  to  pass  away — 
Before  the  sun-set  tells  ot  closing  day : 
Its  rudely  mingled  hum, 
Bringing  tlie  soaring  spirit  to  the  earth. 
Oh  no !  the  busy  day 
Hath  few  brwbt  spells,  like  thee,  most  boly  Night- 
Few  dreams  of  Heaven — no  deep  and  thrilling  tone, 
Soothing  the  chilled  heart  and  the  spirit  lone : 
Telllag  of  worlds  of  light. 
Where  yet  our  wandering  steps  may  find  a  way. 

'  :\^  Deep  night !    One  breath  of  thine 

On  the  flashed  brow,  falls  like  a  cheerful  spell ; 
There  drops  a  healing  balsam  from  thy  wing: 
Agift  of  thought,  of  peace,  'tis  thiue  to  bring, 
Sounding  the  heart's  deep  well — 
Lighting  its  depttis  with  many  a  ray  divine  '. 

Then  shall  I  call  it  given 

For  sleep,  and  seeic  my  rest,  this  holy  tine — 
While  the  deep  stars  are  looking  from  on  high. 
Stop  the  thrilling  ear  and  close  the  musing  eye  t 

Is  there  not  now  some  heart  tbat  once  with  mine 
~  Did  mingle,  watching  the  wide,  solemn  heaven  1 

Give  me,  fond  Memory,  bat  one  music  tone — 
Give  one  bright  presence  back.    Now  wave  thy  wand  ! 
Yet  rain  upon  the  ruined  shrine  thy  glow, 
As  if  upon  the  sweet  wild  flowers  that  blow 
Far  midst  the  nx;ky  cliffy ,  in  mine  own  land. 
Freshly  and  fair— the  pawing  moon  beams  shone. 

Oh  Night !  thine  Is  the  power 
To  call  long  vanished  scenes  around  the  soul, 
With  anew  beauty— link  the  broken  chain 
Once  more,  and  weave  the  silken  bond  again, 
Tbat  o'er  our  spirits  held  a  blest  control, 
In  youtk's  fair  morning  hour. 
'  "  '  Then  is  it  not  most  meet 

That  to  (be  dreamer  o'er  vain  liopes,  but  high, 
And  10  the  seeker  after  visions  gone — 
The  pensive,  lonely  wanderer,  whose  home 
Gleams  not  as  once  upon  his  waking  eye, 
Night  »h»uld  be  sweet  1 

This  number  of  the  iVeto  England  Magazine  is,  as 
luual,  well  sustained.  None  of  the  papers  heretofore 
objected  to  by  a  correspondent  of  this  paper,  calcu. 
Utod  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  religious  scepticism,  appear 
...  There  are  many  good  articles — among  them  a  just 
apd  well  written  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  J.  W 
Ffancis,  of  this  city,  from  which  we  purposed  to 
make  a  long  extract,  but  tb^  foreign  news  prevents. 
We  insert  the  following  short  and  lively  paper  : 


My  System  of  Philosophy. 
There  is  nothing  in  beaveu  or  earth  not  ireatvd  of  in  m^ 
Philosophy. 

I  have  invented  a  new  system  of  Philo'sophy,  and 
I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  public  the  completely 
satisfactory  termination  of  my  labors  on  this  subject. 
I  first  modeled  it  ten  years  ago.  I  have  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  the  injunction  of  the  ancient  poet,  Horatius 
Flaccus,  namely,  to  keep  my  work  nine  years  before 
publishing.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  received  all  the 
reviews,  revisions,  alterations,  amendments,  ana  im 
provements,  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  or 
devise.     It  is  now  perfect. 

I  have  given  this  system  the  name  of  Phrenodon- 
tology,  a  name  derived  from  three  Greek  words, 
signifying  the  mind,  a  tooth,  and  the  word  or  doc- 
trine. (I  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  as 
this  system  is  of  universal  application.)  "  Phreno- 
dontology,"  therefore,  meaiu  the  doctrine  of  the 
mind  in  connection  with  the  teeth — and  not,  as  some 
trifling  minds  would  interpret  it,  "  in  the  teeih  of 
Phrenology."  This  system  is  rwt  in  the  teeth  of 
Phrenology.  It  does  away,  entirely.  Phrenology, 
Materialism,  Idealism,  Scepticism,  and  all  other 
similar  vanities.  The  questions  will  not  be  asked 
— "  Are  you  a  Phrenodontologist  ?"  "  Are  you  a  dis 
ciple  of  the  great*  Dr.  Glanzknecht,  the  father  of 
Phrenodontology  ?"  '♦  Do  you  believe  in  Phre. 
nodontology  ?"  It  may  possibly  be  asked  in  the 
wilds  of  Bthiopia,  "  Have  yon  heard  of  the  SyetemT" 
But  even  this  will  soon  cease  to  require  an  an> 
swer.  Every  body  will  know,  every  body  will  be- 
lieve, every  body  will  practice  it.  It  is,  conse. 
quently,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or  satire. 

I  perceive  the  reader  is  impatient  to  know  more 
of  this  truly  wonderful  science.  One  instant  more, 
and  I  will  commence  some  account  of  it.  But 
first  I  wish  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  to  the 
name  I  have  given  it — an  objection  to  the  name, 
(observe,  gentle  reader,)  to  the  name,  and  not  to  the 
science.  Some  minds  of  little  thought  and  slow 
observation  have  remarked,  that,  from  the  simi. 
larity  of  the  name,  Phrenodontology  might  be  con- 
founded with  Phrenology.  If  there  be  any,  who, 
upon  second  thought,  come  to  such  a  conclusion, 
let  them  read  the  tenth  sentence  in  this  article,  and 
be  convinced  that  their  conclusion  is  ineorrect.  Now 
for  the  doctrines : — 

First.  The  mind  of  man  is  situated  in,  and  de 
veloped  upon,  his  teeth.  Here  the  question  arises — 
"  What  is  the  mind  ?'  I  answer,  the  compound  ot 
all  mental  and  moral  quahtietf,  propeosities  and 
sentiments.  This  is  evident,  for,  if  it  be  asked, 
"  What  is  the  compound  of  all  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  propensities,  and  sentiments  ?"  what  but 
the  mind  ?  Any  one,  therefore,  who  doubts  the 
truth  of  my  definition  of  the  mind,  should  be  pla- 
ced, as  soon  as  may  be,  in  the  hospital  for  idiots,  for 
the  foundation  of  which  hospital — to  be  conducted 
upon  purely  Phrenodontological  principles — I  have 
made  a  provision  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  my  will.  (I  wish  I  could  afford  to  have  it 
put  in  operation  now ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  received 
from  the  government  of  any  ofthe  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  pensions  they  will  undoubtedly  award  me,  on  the 
receipt  and  knowledge  of  my  system,  I  think  the 
scheme  impracticable.) 

"  The  mind  of  man  lies  in  his  teeth."  This  propo 
sition  requires  no  proof.  As  soon  as  it  is  stated,  we 
perceive  the  utter  absurdity  ofthe  doctrine  inculcated 
by  the  Phrenologists,  and  so  generally  believed,  that 
the  brain'ii  the  seat  ofthe  mind.  If  facts,  however, 
are  required,  we  can  state  them.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  selecting  from  the  vast  mass  with  which  we  are 
surrounded.  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  once 
happened  to  myself,  and  by  which  I  nearly  lost  my 
life.  It  was  about  eight  years  ago — two  years  after 
I  had  discovered  my  system.  Had  I  lost  my  life 
hefore  my  system  was  revealed  to  the  world — but  no 
— I'll  not  dwell  upon  the  thought. 

I  was  walking  along  the  street,  one  day,  when  I 
observed  a  man  approaching  roe,  who,  as  I  judged 
from  the  shape  of  his  face,  had  a  remarkable  protu- 
berance in  the  internal  dexter  corner  of  the  second 
molar  of  the  left  lower  jaw,  where  is  situated  the 
organ  that  would  make  a  man  a  murderer.  I  should 
have  avoided  him,  had  my  cautioni  been  great.  Aa 
it  was,  my  curiosity  being  far  more  developed,  I  ap- 
proached, and  stopped  him.     "Bless  me!"  said  I, 


*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assume  this  title  with- 
out vanity,  of  which  quality  my  Phrenodontological 
development  shows  that  I  have  none.  It  is  a  title 
which  must  be  universally  accorded  tome. 

t  I  have  adopted  many  terms  from  the  late  science 
of  Phrenology,  as  I  find  them  convenient ;  and  the 
science,  being  superseded  and  defunct,  has  no  further 
use  for  them. 


"  my  dear  sir,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me 
look  at  your  mouth  a  moment  V  His  looks  express, 
ed  what  I  then  took  to  be  surprize,  but  what,  upoa 
I  ecollection,  I  am  satisfied  must  have  been  demonia. 
cal  rage  and  malice.  Further  than  this,  he  made  roe 
no  answer,  but  opened  his  mouth  in  such  a  manner 
as  a  shark  would,  when  about  to  bite  a  man's  head 
off.  I  have,  a  thousand  times  since,  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  my  situation  at  that  moment.  It  was 
as  I  had  supposed, — the  organ  of  murder  was  hor. 
ribly  developed.  '«  Well,  sir,',  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "what  is  the  result  of  your  examination  of 
my  mouth  ?"  "  I  should  think,  air,"  was  my  reply, 
"  thai  you  were  more  likely  t*  have  committed  a 
murder    than    any     person    of    my   acquaintance." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  he,   "  do  you "  "  It  is  a  fact, 

sir,"  said  I,  "  for "  I  should  have  said  more,  but 

he  gave  me  such  a  blow,  that  it  laid  me  stunned  up. 
on  the  pavement,  thus  showing  to  all,  what  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  before,  viz.  his  murderous  dit. 
position.  I  have  never  met  this  man  since,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  murderer,  escaped  from 
justice.  My  fall  however,  proved  a  fortunate  on« 
for  me,  for  it  knocked  out  one  of  my  front  teeth,  con- 
taining the  organ  of  avarice.  Before  this  fall,  I  wss, 
it  must  be  confessed,  exceedingly  avaricious, — after- 
wards the  propensity  left  ma  entirely. 

This  leads  me  to  state  a  fact  that  is,  probably,  un- 
known  to  most  of  the  world.  Every  body  has  heard 
ofthe  horse  whom  his  master  taught  to  live  on  shav- 
ings, but  who,  tufortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  ex* 
periment,  died  soon  after  he  had  acquired  that  fa. 
culty.  Well ;  that  httrae  belonged  to  me,  and  I  vat 
the  matter,  who  succeeded  in  teaching  him  this  mode 
of  nourishing  himself.  The  way  it  happened  was 
as  follows  : — I  had  obiservedone  day,  (it  was  just  «f. 
ter  the  discovery  of  Phrenodontology,)  that  this 
horse  had  the  organ  of  docility,  which  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  incisiors  ofthe  upper  jaw,  very  prominently 
developed.  My  avarice  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
teaching  him  to  live  npon  shavings  alone.  He  soon 
acquired  the  power,  but  (alas  !)  died  soon  after.  I 
discovered,  after  his  death,  that  his  organ  of  vitative- 
ness  was  extremely  small.  I  have  his  jaws  in  my 
collection,  which  the  curious  are  invited  to  call  and 
see.  Since  the  loss  of  my  avarice,  my  curiosity 
and  my  love  of  science  would  have  led  me  to  try  the 
same  experiment  with  another  horse  ;  but  I  never 
have  been  able  to  find  one  equal  in  docility  to  mf 
lost  nag. 

A  lady  once  informed  ma  that  one  of  her  sotu  had 
a  propensity  to  steal.  He  would  steal  any  thing  and 
every  thing  tbat  came  in  his  way  ;  and  she  applied  to 
me,  as  she  said,  because  she  knew  me  to  be  versed 
in  matters  ofthe  mind,  and  she  wished  me  to  devise 
some  punishment  for  her  son,  that  would  be  likely 
to  efiect  a  change  m  his  mind.  I  requested  leave  to 
examine  his  teeth.  The  boy  was  sent  for,  slthough 
the  mother  could  not  see  what  his  teeth  had  to  do 
with  his  thievery.  I  examined  his  Phrenodontolog. 
ical  development,  and  found  the  organ  I  expected  pro. 
minent.  I  immediately  advised  his  mother  to  have  one 
of  his  bicuspidate  teeth  extracted.  The  operation 
was  performed  and  the  boy  has  not  been  known  to 
steal  since. 

Having  proved  this  point,  then  we  come  to  the 
second  proposition.  But  no, — I  ought  not  to  go  any 
farther  with  this, — for  I  would  not  deprive  any  one 
of  any  of  the  pleasures  they  will  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  my  work, — the  "  Outlines  of  the  System  of 
Phrenodontology" — now  ofiiered  to  the  world,  and  for 
sale  at  any  ofthe  bookstores.  I  am  naturally  iaclin* 
ed  to  be  prolix.  I  once  made  a  stump  speech  nine 
hours  long,  and,  probably,  should  not  have  stopped 
then  had  not  (  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Bedlam  for 
an  insane  man.  But  in  my  "  Outlines," — which  the 
reader  had  better  buy  immediately. — I  have,  1  fear, 
been  too  concise,  the  whole  work  being  comprized  ia 
one  small  printed  folio  volume  of  seven  thousand  pa. 
ges.  Only  think,  gentle  reader,  but  seven  thousand 
small  printed  folio  pages,  upon  such  a  subject  as 
Phrenodontology. 

New  Yorjc  Litkraky  Gazette,  Slc.  edited  by  A. 
D.  Patterson. — In  a  large  4to.  form,  this  new  can- 
didate for  public  favor  presents  itself,  with  sll  the 
aids  of  external  embellishment,  good  type  and  good 
paper.  Its  criticisms,  too,  though  not  evincing  any 
remarkable  vigor  of  style,  or  labor  of  research 
and  comparison,  are  fair  enough — excepting  that  oo 
the  liiilo  volume  of  "Things  as  they  Are,"  in 
which,  passing  over  what  is  really  clever,  fresh,  and 
original,  in  its  pages,  the  critic  pounces  with  all  his  ^ 
might  upon  the  errors  of  haste,  and,  occasionally, 
of  bad  taste. 

The  Gazette  is  to  appear  semi-monthly,  at  the  cost 
of  12  1-3  cents. 
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AJUERICAN  RAIIiROAD  JOURNAJU  AND 


Ii  is  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription  an  English 
translation,  made  in  this  country  of  "  My  Prisons," 
by  Silvio  Peliico,  and  of  the  "  Additions"  to  thai 
work  by  Pietro  Matoncelli,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lat- 
ter gentleman,  now  a  dweller  among  us.  Subscrip 
tion  lists  will  be  found  in  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
office  of  this  Gazette.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  express  a  hope  that  this  undertaking  wtil  meet 
with  complete  success  Americans,  especially, 
must  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  and  distin- 
guished individuals  who  for  so  long  a  period  were 
the  victims  of  despotic  persecution  on  account  of 
their  liberal  principles. 

Signor  M aroncelli  is  an  object  of  the  strongest  in 
tercst  from  his  history  ;  and  he  is  every  way  worthy 
of  the  utmost  consideration  on  account  of  his  private 
virtues,  his  high  endowments  and  extensive  attain- 
ments. Such  a  refugee  from  (he  tyranny  of  the  old 
world,  may  be  deemed  to  have  a  positive  claim  upon 
us  for  protection  and  aesistantfe.  He  has  been,  as  it 
wefe,  '.he  advocate  and  defender  oi  our  institutions 
abroad,  and  has  testified  his  devotion  to  them  with  a 
tnartyr's  spirit  and  constancy.  It  ought  to  be  proved 
to  him  that  his  merits  in  this  respect  are  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  cause  for  which  he  suffered  is  our 
cause,  and  it  behoves  us  to  make  manifest  the  grati. 
tude  we  should  feel  for  his  efforts  in  its  favor,  as 
well  as  the  commiseration  we  experience  for  the 
misfortunes  which  ihey  produced. 

We  extract  the  above  announcement  from  the  Na- 
tional  Gazette,  and,  concurring  as  we  do  in  what  is 
so  well  and  justly  said  of  Signor  Maroncelli,  and  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  suffered,  we  shall  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  aiding  such  a  publication  fur  his 
benefit. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Two  Days  Later  from  England. — By   the     St. 
Andrew  from  Liverpool,  papers  of  30th  from  London 
and  31st  from  Liverpool  are  received. 

It  was  expected  that  Parliament  would  be  pro. 
rogued  on  or  before  the  I3th  of  August. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
Universities,  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  99(b,  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  On  the  same  day 
the  Irish  Coercion  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 

In  Madrid,  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera  had   been 
deplorable      The  population  of  that  city,  including 
the  ordinaty  number  of  strangers,  soldiers  and  cler 
gy,  is  under  200,000 — nut  of  which,  the  daily   mor. 
tality  for  some  days  exceeded  400. 

The  young  King  Oiho,  of  Greece,  seems  to  expe. 
ricnce  difficulties  from  his  revolted  Mainote  mbjectt. 
In  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  insurgent  Maniotes, 
a  large  body  of  government  troops  were  abliged  to 
capitulate. 

Earl  Bathurst,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  July 
27th. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  has  paid  all  his  creditors.  The 
estates  have  been  at  nurse  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  during  thatloag  period  his  Lordship  has  been  in 
seclusion.  Haywood  Hall,  a  romantic  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  has  been  his  dwelling. 

The  St.  Petersburg  papers  announce  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Ross  in  that  city. 

Passengers  may  now  travel  in  about  twenty.seven 
hours  from  London  to  Brussels. 

In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1833,  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  was 
1,334,948  lbs. ;  in  the  year  ending  January  5  1834, 
the  total  quantity  exported  was  1,784,203  lbs. 

Hobart  Town  papers  estimate  the  total  value  of 
articles  of  colonial  produce,  exported  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  the  year  1833  at  jei52,96G,  and 
of  tho  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  British  manu- 
facture, during  the  same  period,  at  i^52,864. 

The  ports  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  as 
ports  for  the  importation  and  warehousing  of  tea. 

Cherries  have  not  been  so  plentiful  in  Kent  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  They  are  hawked  about  at  Maid- 
atone,  literally  in  cart  loads,  at  a  penny  per  pound. 

The  crop  of  apples  is  also  good,  but  pears,  plums,  and 
filberts  are  a  failure. 

At  the  recent  exhibition  of  manufactures  in  Pans, 
the  King  of  the  French  conferred  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  on  Mr-  Pierre  Erard,  the  cele- 
brated  harp  and  pianofort  manufacturer. 

A  gentleman  n^med  Young,   residing  «t  Main, 


Elgin,  has  in  his  possession  a  sparrow  perfectly 
white.  He  secured  it  when  going  to  roost  one  even- 
ing, and  it  is  now  quitd  tame.  ;     '.       '«   -.•..,' 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  upon  Baron 
Nathaniel  Von  Rothschild,  the  title  of  ••  Secret  Coun. 
sellor  ot  Commerce.  " 

Charles  X.  has  bought  the  domain  of  Nachod,  in 
Bohemia,  for  2,500,000  florins.  This  estate  wfts  said 
to  comprise  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
confer  almost  absolute  sovereignty  on  its  proprietor.; 
The  Ex.King  may  theiefore  still  play  the  Monarch 
an  a  small  scale. 

Anonymous  Wine. — On  Lord  Byron's  favorite  ser- 
vant one  day  opening  a  bottle  of  wine  in  Greece,  his 
lordship  questioned  him  as  to  its  name  and  lineage, 
of  both  of  which  Fletcher  acknowledged  his  igno- 
rance. "Then  nwny  with  it,"  rejoined  Byron,  "1, 
hate  anonymous  wine."  j 

Fifteen  persons  were  killed  lately  at  Stradclla,  in 
Piedmont,  by  the   falling  of  a  church  tower,  a  short! 
lime  before  divine  service.  ) 

Elisondc,  in  the  North  of  Spain,  which  Don  Carlos | 
has  made  his  head  quarters,  is  a  small  town  at  the  I 
left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  chief  place  of  the  val- 
ley  of  Bastan,  and  eight  leagues  and  a  half  north  of' 
of  Pampeluna. 

Letters  written  from  Gibraltar  by  the  Neapolita  ! 
Consul,  and  received  at  Marseilles,  announce  that 
peace  has  been  concluded  between  the  King  of  the; 
two  Sicilies  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

Demoralized  elate  of  the  British  Army. — Mr.  El- 
lice  has  informed  the  House  sf  Commons,  that  ••  ini 
the  last  two  years  one  fifth  of  the  whole  Army  on 
English  stations  has  passed  through  the  public  gaols." 
One  fifth  in  two  years  is  the  same  as  the  tenth  annu- 
ally ;  and  this  presents  to  be  sure  a  pretty  picture.    I 

Mr.    George    Thompson,    the   eloquent  lecturer! 
against  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  will  embark 
al  Liverpool  for  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  Au.( 
gust,    there    to  exert  his  talents  in  behalf  of  the  an*' 
fortunate  being.?  oppressed  by  republican  freemen. — i 

So  says  an  English  journal.  We  say,  he'd  better: 
stay  at  home. 

Monument  to    the  Memory  of  Mr.    Canning In ' 

addition  to  the  bronze  colossal  figure  erected  about) 
two  years  ago  in  the  enclosure  fronting  Palace-! 
yard,  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  this  distinguished; 
individual,  by  Chantrey,  has  just  been  erected  in| 
Westminister  Abbey,  the  expense  of  both  being! 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscript! jn,  which  was  raised: 
for  the  purpose  among  his  friends  and  admirers,  at; 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and  which  amounted  to' 
upwards  of  i;i  1,000.  j 

Here  is  a  sum  of  $50,000  nearly,  paid  by  a  few; 
admirers  of  George  Canning,  in  order  to  construct' 
a  monument  to  his  memory;  while  by  this  nation,; 
led  to  Independence  by  George  Washinqton,  nol 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  name.  I 

Thf  Rkformbu  House  ofCommons  differs  in  many  I 
of  its  scenes,  certainly,  from  the  more  measured  a'ld 
staid  character  of  former  Houses.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  while  discussing  the  Irish  Tithe  bill,  Mr. 
CConnell  proposed  an  amendment,  which  be  thus 
sustained  : 

The  object  of  his  amendment  was  to  relieve  the 
tithe.owners  immediately,  to  the  extent  of  40  per 
cent.  If  thi  plan  should  render  it  necessary  to  draw 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  (or  a  small  amount,  the 
people  of  England  would  not  begrudge  it,  in  >  rder 
to  effect  the  settlement  of  this  important  and  difficult 
question.  (An  expression  of  dissent  from  the  Min- 
isterial benches.)  "Oh!"  exclaimed  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Member,  "Oh,  I  wish  we  were  blacks! — 
(A  laugh.)  If  the  Irish  people  were  but  black,  we 
should  have  the  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  coming 
down  as  large  as  life — (Laughter) — supported  by  all 
'  the  friends  of  humanity'  in  the  back  rows,  to  advo- 
cate  their  cause.  (Cheers  ami  laughter.)  They 
would  think  little  of  120,000/.  or  1,000,000/.,  if  it 
were  to  be  given  to  *  the  sweet  lovely  blacks  of  Ire- 
land.'  "  (Continued  laughter.)  The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Member  concluded  by  moving  an  amend- 
to  the  effect  before  stated. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  others  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  feebly  opposed  the  amendment. 


The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  eppew- 
ed— 

For  the  amendment  •!.:•'  ■  89 
Against  it  -  .  .  •  .  33 
Majority  against  Mintstera      .  —49 

The  announcement  of  this  divieion  was  received 
with  cheers. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proposed  that  the  other  clauses 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  bill  should  be  post- 
poned for  the  present.  The  decision  to  which  the 
Committee  had  just  come  deranged  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  The  alteration  thus  made  in  the 
bill  would  carry  the  principle  of  the  bill  more  rapidly 
into  efi*ect  than  he  considered  prudent. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  whatever  course  the  no* 
ble  Lord  might  think  it  right  to  adopt  after  this  deci- 
sion, this  was  clear — that  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  had  supported  the  amendment  which  bad  just 
been  carried  to  give  every  aid  to  the  noble  Lord  in 
forming  the  new  machinery  of  the  bill,  and  in  see- 
ing whether  this  experiment  could  not  be  carried 
fiilly  and  fairly  into  effect.  He  should  consider  it 
to  be  his  sacred  duty  to  give  the  noble  Lord  eve- 
ry support  in  bis  power  upon  this  very  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  after  the  opposition  which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  received  from 
government,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  give  the 
government  his  support.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  that  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Recorder  for  Dublin  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment  had  not  been  sin. 
cere.  (Hear.)  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  forggotton  that  Ministers  had  it  no 
longer  in  their  power  to  command  willing  majoritiee, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  made  in  the  constitu- 
lion  of  the  House  by  the  Reform  Bill.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that,  on  occasioDS  where  a 
great  principle  had  been  involved,  and  where,  if  the 
mo'ion  had  been  carried  against  the  Ministers,  Min. 
sters  could  not  have  continued  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  he  had  expressed  in  the  House 
a  determination  to  resign,  if  the  question  were  deci- 
ded against  them.  But  on  the  details  of  a  measure 
merely  carrying  out  a  principle  of  which  he  approv. 
ed,  more  rapidly  than  he  thought  advisable,  he  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  had  re- 
couise  to  the  inducements  of  which  he  had  availed 
himself  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  no  intention  to  question  tho  sincerity 
of  the  noble  Lord.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  must 
again  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  large,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  add,' the- overbearing  majority  against  Minis- 
tere,  be  coold  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Minis- 
ters generally  wished  the  decision  on  this  amendment 
to  be  such  as  the  noble  Lord  wished  it  to  be.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  believed  that  many  gentlemen  who  usu. 
ally  supported  Ministers,  had  avowed  that,  on  this 
question,  Ministers  wished  to  be  beaten.  (Lond 
cries  of  "  Name.") 

Mr.  Ireton  said,  that  a  supporter  of  the  Govern, 
ment  had  that  day  asked  him  how  he  intended  to  vote 
upon  this  amendment.  He  had  replied,  that  he  did 
net  think  that  be  should  vote  at  all ;  but  that,  if  he 
did  vote,  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  Ministers.  The 
gentleman  told  him  immediately  that  ke  need  not 
give  himself  that  trouble,  for  the  Ministers  wished 
to  be  beaten.  (Loud  cries  of  "Hear,"  and  of  "Name, 
name.") 

Lord  Althorp  said  it  was  tiue  that  he  had  not  desi- 
red any  Irish  members  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  original 
clause ;  but  it  did  not  follow  therefrom  that  he  wished 
the  clause  to  be  lost.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  it 
to  bo  carried,  as  be  thought  that  it  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  Ireland.     (Hear.) 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  avowalofLord  Althorp  that  minorities  could  no 
longer  control  majorities,  as  in  former  days — the  non- 
ehalanee  of  Mr.  Ireton,  whose  vote  seemed  a  nutter 
of  as  much  indifference  to  ministers  as  to  himself, — 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  proceeding  here  re- 
corded, are  novelties  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Thb  Reformed  House  or  Commoics. — We  annex 
another  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  House, 
which  used  to  be  called  an  assembly  of  the  "  first 
gentlemen  in  England."  It  is  to  be  remarked. 
however,  to  the  credit  of  those  whom  Reform  has 
introduced  to  the  House,  that  they  seem  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  exempted  from  any  participa- 
tion in  disorderly  scenes  of  the  nature  of  those 
recorded  below.  The  distuibere  are,  for  the  moet 
part,  young  sprigs  of  fsthion. 


«  ? 
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[From  tke  London  Coitrier,  of  July  39.] 

The  debate   being  on  the  quettion  of  admitting 

DiMenters  to  the  University,  and  having  been  got  at 

•omewhat  late  in  the  evening. 

Lord  Palmerston,  rose  amidst  most  discordant 
■ounda.  The  noble  Lord  aaid  the  argument  of  the 
last  Right  Hon.  speaker  was  founded  on  this — that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  religious  principles  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Universities,  that  per- 
sons difiering  from  those  principles  should  be  em 
powered  to  partake  of  the  advantages  thoy  offered 
That  was  his  argument ;  and  he  should  cut  it  trom 
under  him  with  one  simple  remark.  (Coughing, 
scraping  o<  feet,  and  expectoration.)  How  did  the 
Right  Hon;  Gentleman  reconcile  his  argument  with 
the  practice  ?  (Uproar.)  Dissenters  could  have 
the  benefit  of  education  at  Cambridge  as  completely 
now,  as  thej  could  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  they  were  then  discussing.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  measure  before  them  was  subversive  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  State.  (Coughing,  and  ve. 
hement  cries  of  bah,  divide,  divide.)  He  denied  that 
it  was  ao,  and  would  declare  his  honest  opinion, 
that  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  those 
great  interests.  He  really  could  not  see  on  what 
ground  those  who  consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acta,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  opposed  this  act  of  substantial  justice. — 
(Great  uproar  and  yelling. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  essayed  to  address  the  House,  but  for 
many  seconds  his  words  were  completely  drowned 
in  the  noise.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  under, 
stood  to  declaie  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
(he  antheritiea  of  the  Universities,  they  would  be 
found  to  act  from  conscientious  motives,  and  on  lofty 
principles.  He  could  very  well  believe  that  a  Whig 
would  prefer  place  to  principle — (Cheers  and  con- 
fusion)— that  he  would  betray  the  latter  at  any  sacri> 
fice,  to  secure  the  former ;  but  not  so  with  the  men 
to  whom  he  (Sir  R)  alluded. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wood  rose  to  reply.  (The  laughing, 
jeering,  shouting,  and  coughing,  were  such  as  has 
seldom  been  witnessed.)  The  Hon.  gentleman  said 
it  had  been  declared  that  the  bill  in  its  present  stage 
was  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  when  he 
had  the  honor  to  introduce  it  to  the  House.  (At  this 
moment  two  Hon.  members  suddenly  entered  from 
the  smoking  room  into  the  Opposition  gallery,  and 
stretching  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  seats,  se 
cure  from  the  observation  of  the  Speaker,  commenc 
•d  a  row  of  the  most  discreditable  character.)  This 
he  denied^"  I  say,  can't  you  crow  7"  laughter  and 
uproar).  The  provisions  had  not  been  altered — 
('*  Hear  him  how  he  reads" — Mr.  Wood  occasionally 
glanced  at  a  memorandum  in  hid  hand) — the  enact, 
menta  were  in  every  respect  unaltered.  (Loud 
cheering,  followed  by  bursts  of  laughter).  The  ques. 
tion  was — "  Read  it,  read  it !"  and  a  great  uproar) — 
the  question — ("Just  so,  read  it!") — the  question 
was — (Great  cheering  and  laughter) — whether — 
("That's  the  question") — whether  the  Universities 
should  be  open  to  all,  or  be  for  ever  under  the  con- 
trol of  mere  monopolists — ("  Where's  the  man  what 
crows  !"  laughter  and  loud  cries  of  "  Order"  from 
the  Speaker).  Public  opinion — ("Oh,  dear,"  and 
great  uproar,  during  which  the  Speaker,  evidently 
excited,  was  loudly  caUing  for  order,  and  turning  his 
glass  in  every  direction  to  note  the  delinquent  mem- 
bers)— public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  this 
bill.     (The  scene  here  was  indescribable.) 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  with  much  indignation  in 
his  tone  and  maimer  said,  "  I  really  think  that  some 
one  among  those  who  are  calling  out  in  this  strange 
and  unparliamentary  manner,  would  better  satisfy  the 
Hon.  members  with  whom  he  is  acting  by  moving  at 
•nee  that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  than  by  taking  a 
course  of  opposition  which  is  so  greatly  at  vaiiance 
with  the  established  usages  of  the  House."  (Lend 
cheers. ) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wood  resumed. 

There  have  been  tetne$  in  our  House  of  Represen. 
tatives,  but  nothing  like  this. 

.-  .',  ■•■ 

By  the  Charlemagne  we  hare  the  King  of  France's 
speech  on  opening  the  Session  of  the  Chamber.  It 
*  is  eveB  more  unmeaning  than  such  documents  usual. 
If  are. 

The  "  three  days"  of  Paris  had  been  celebrated  ; 
but,  aa  we  infer,  with  diminishing  interest.  There 
■  indaad  little  left  for  rejoicing,  to  those  who  looked 
to  tha  result  of  the  resolution  achieved  in  those  days 
for  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  than  that 
which  they  overthrew.  The  nation,  however,  at 
large,  waa  never  more  proaperotu  or  more  powerful. 


HOLLAKD. 

Paris,  31st  July Important  news  is  brought  by 

the  Holland  papers  of  the  28th  July,  received  by  ex- 
press. We  read  in  the  HendeUblad — "  We  are  in- 
formed of  good  authority,  that  t&the  22d,  the  King 
had  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  the  members  of  the 
(jshuttery  (National  Guard)  have  been  sent  home 
\yith  unlimited  leave  of  absence." 

Don  Caklos. — It  is  now  again  certain — if  there  be 
any  faith  in  telegraphic  despatches — that  this  Pre. 
tender  is  within  the  borders  of  Spain  ;  though  from  the 
annexed  description  of  the  place  where  we  was  at 
the  larest  dates — taken  from  the  Journal  des  Debate 
of  the  20th  July — he  was,  it  appears,  so  near  the 
French  frontiers,  that  a  short  rim  only  wouU  be  requi 
site,  in  case  of  need,  to  save  him  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Queen's  troops : 

Lezaea,  where  Don  Carlos  was  on  the  28th  July, 
is  a  little  hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bfdassoa, 
one  league  south  of  Vera,  upon  the  road  from  Bay 
onne  to  Pampcluna,  and  a  league  and  a  half  [about 
our  of  our  miles]  from  Biriaton,  the  first  >illage  in 
France,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the 
4th  Light  Infantry. 

Paris,  Jjr.T  30. — The  Government  received  yea 
terday  morning  the  follewing  telegraphic  despatch  of 
the  28ih  instant  from  Bayonno  : — "  Don  Carlos  ar 
rived  yesterday  at  Lesaca,  near  our  frontier.  Zavala 
with  the  Biscayans  is  near  Oyarzem,  and  El  Pastor 
is  marching  against  him.  Rodil  is  in  the  Borunda 
endeavoring  to  block  up  Zumalacarreguy,  who  is 
near  Lecumberg.  Some  result  is  expected  to.mor. 
row." 

A  second  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  Madrid,  24th 
July  at  five  in  the  evening,  announces  that  the  Re- 
gent had  opened  the  Cortes  in  person  at  one  o'clock 
of  the  same  day.  and  that  Madrid  was  perfectly 
tranquil. 

Paris,  July  31. — No  important  news  from  Spain 
has  been  received  to.day.  The  Journal  des  Debates 
announces  that  bands  of  Carlists  have  appeared  in 
Caledonia. 


From  Jamaica. — The  John  W.  Cater  from  Kings, 
ton,  (Jamaica,)  brings  papers  of  ISih  ult.,  which 
prove  that  in  the  large  Colony  where  slaves  were  se 
numerous,  the  emancipation  law  had  gone  into  effect 
without  disturbaacea  of  ajiiy  significance.  This  is 
intelligence  ilia)  must  gratify  all  right  thinking  men. 

The  Despatch  one  of  the  w«rraeet  Joqrnals  in  the 
Island  in  opposition  to  the  plan,  says :     i   . 

"  We  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  our  columns 
to  the  accounts  received  from  the  country  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  apprentices,  from  which  our  read, 
ers  will  observe  things  is  going  on  as  well  as  the  most 
sanguine  patriot  could  wish.  We  have  seen  letters 
from  every  parish  in  the  island  on  this  all  engrossing 
subject,  and  the  writers  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  laborers  went  to  their  work  on  Monday  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  and  were  going  on  wih  their 
work  in  the  usual  manner.  No  doubts  were  express 
ed  of  the  new  system,  and  we  congratulate  the  in- 
habitants at  large  on  the  prospects  we  have  now  be 
fore  us.  Let  us,  however,  continue  on  the  alert,  as 
we  have  dangerous  and  disappointed  characters 
among  us,  whose  sole  object  is  agitation  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  create  an  ill-feeling  between  the 
masters  and  their  servants.  In  this,  however,  from 
what  we  have  beard,  they  must  tail  in  every  instance 
where  proper  pains  has  been  taken  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  tie  which  at  present  binds  them  to  each 
other.  The  laws  are  sufficiently  strong  to  coerce 
the  unruly,  and  to  protect  the  industrious  from  ill 
treatment;  and  if  this  tact  is  strongly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  apprentices,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  patiently  await  the  hour  of  their  emancipation, 
and  by  their  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prescribed  duties ;  and  their  respectful  bearing 
towards  their  superiors  and  employers,  justify  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  them.    ^^;, 

SUMMARY. 

The  steam  packet  David  Brown  left  Charleston  on 
the  3d  inst ,  but  put  back  in  consequence  of  some 
damage  to  the  machinery.  Would  leave  again  on 
the  6th,  for  this  port,  via  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Letten  have  been  received  at  the  Navy  Depart, 
ment  from  D.  Deacon,  Esq.,  coromandiisg  the  U.  S. 
frigata  Brandyttine,  announcing  her  safe  arrival  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  after  a  run  of  fifty  days  from  the  Capes 
of  the  Chesapeake. 


The  Convention  of  the  People  of  the  Sute  of  T«n. 
nessee,  which  has  been  in  constant  session  in  Nash- 
ville since  the  I9th  of  May  last,  closed  its  labors  on 
Saturday  the  30th  of  August.  They  have  adopted 
a  revised  and  amended  Constitution,  which  will  be 
immediately  submitted  to  th«  people,  by  the  circula. 
tion  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  it,  side  by  side  with 
the  old  Constitution,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection 
at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  first 
Tuesday  and  Friday  in  March  next. 

Battle  with  the  Pawnees. — The  following  high- 
ly interesting  information  is  furnished  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  of  the  19th  ult. 

Desperate  Engagement  between  the  United  States 
Dragoons  and  Patonee  Indians. — By  a  gentleman 
from  Washington  county,  we  learn  that  the  United 
States  Dragoons  have  recently  had  a  bloody  fight 
with  the  Pawnee  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  lost  80 
killed  and  150  prisoners.  Our  informant  derived 
his  informaiioD  from  a  young  man  who  was  at  Fort 
Gibson  when  the  prisoners  were  brought  in  under 
the  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Dragoons.  Tha 
remainder  of  the  United  Slates  forces  belonging 
to  the  exploring  party,  were  left  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.  The  Pawnees  are  snid  to  have  fought  des- 
perately, and  to  have  killed  eight  of  the  Dragoons. 
Several  Osage  prisoners  were  retaken  at  the  same 
time,  from  whom  it  was  pretty  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, that  the  young  man  whom  the  Pawnees  took 
from  the  Rangers  last  summer,  had  been  killed. — 
These  are  the  only  paiticulars  that  our  informant 
was  able  to  collect.  To-day's  mail,  or  that  of  Sat- 
urday next,  we  hope  will  furnish  the  details  of  this 
affair. 

Brown  UNrvERsrrr. — The  Hon.  AaherRobbins  dc- 
livered  an  oration,  and  the  Hon.  Tristam  Burgee,  a 
poem,  before  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa  Society  on  Tues- 
day.    The  Providence  Journal  says — 

Those  who  sat  near  enough  to  the  pulpit  to  hear 
both  the  oration  and  the  Poem,  enjoyed  a  rare  intel. 
lectual  entertainment — and  the  large  number  to 
whom  the  learned  orator  failed  to  make  himself  audi, 
ble  must  have  been  amply  repaid  for  their  patient  at. 
tention  by  the  beautifnl,  dignified  and  pathetic  poem 
of  Mr.  Burgee. 

The  Hon  Mr.  Robbins  exhibited,  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subject,  (the  importance  of  a  National  Litera. 
ture)  more  than  he  has  done  on  any  former  occa- 
sion that  we  are  aware  of,  the  profundity  of  his  clas- 
sical acquirements,  for  which  he  was  already  dis. 
tinguished. 

12 Flora  MacDonald. — All  our  readers  know  the 
romantic  heroiam  with  which  this  young  woman. 
Flora  MacDonald,  conducted  the  escape  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  from  Scotland,  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Culloden.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  she  was 
long  afterwards  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  ;  anj  • 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  loyalty  which  in  early  life 
taught  her  to  hazard  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  the 
Royal  Stuarts — she,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  revolution,  took  sides  for  the  King. 

The  true  sentiment  of  honor  and  duty  is  well  ex. 
pressed  in  the  last  lines  of  theaubjoined  reflections  of 
Chateaubriand.  Travelling  in  the  wilds  of  this 
country, — then  a  young  man  and  a  soldier,  and  at. 
tached  by  sentiment  and  social  position  to  the  cause 
of  the  monarchy, — he  learned  from  a  newspaper 
casually  thrown  in  his  way  the  flight  of  I^uis  XV'I. 
from  Paris,  his  arrest  at  Varennes,  and  fub^equent 
imprisonment  in  the  capital.  Instantly  abandoning 
all  his  plans,  he  returned  to  offer  his  arms  to 
his  Sovereign.  He  met  with  much  hardship  and  lit- 
tle gratitude ;  whereupon  he  thus  soliloquizes  : 

"  The  Bourbons  had  not  need,  that  a  cadet 
of  Brittany  should  return  trom  beyond  the  seas  to 
offer  them  his  obscure  devotion :  if  I  had  lit 
the  lamp  of  my  hostess  with  the  joamal  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  my  life,  and  continued 
my  voyage,  no  one  would  have  perceived  my 
absence,  for  none  knew  that  I  existed.  It  was 
a  simple  question  between  me  and  my  conscience 
which  brought  me  back  to  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  I  might  have  done  as  Iwiahed,  as  I  was  (he 
only  witness  of  the  debate.  But  of  all  witnesses 
this  is  the  one  before  which  I  skculd  fear  most  to 
blush." 
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Toledo  Gazette. — Nothing  (says  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette)  marks  more  strongly  the  current  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement  setting  North-west,  than 
the  growing  up  of  new  towns,  and  the  appearance  of 
newspapers.  A  day  or  two  ago  we  received  the  first 
number  of  the  Toledo  Gazette,  dated  August  14. 
The  aubjoinsd  extract  informs  where  Toledo  is,  and 
what  it  has  been. 

••Our  Place. — This  town,  lately  called  by  the 
two  appellations  of  Port  Lawrence  and  Vistula,  is 
handsomely  situated  upon  the  north  west  bank  oi 
the  Maumee  River  in  Michigan.  The  interests  of 
these  two  points,  as  above  described,  are  the  same, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  dependent  upon  the  same  s«c- 
tion  of  the  couniry  for  support,  and  possess  ia  all  re- 
spects the  same  local  advantages.  The  town  is  laid 
out  upon  a  liberal  and  judicious  scale,  with  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
with  intervening  alleys  two  rods  wide.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  Mau- 
raee  Bay.  From  this  point  to  the  Lake,  the  naviga- 
tion has  no  obstruction  to  vessels  and  steamboats  ot 
the  largest  class,  and  the  harbor  is  perheps  the  best 
and  easiest  made  of  any  on  the  Lake.  There  is  no 
perceptible  current  in  the  river,  as  at  this  point  it  is 
on  a  level  with  the  Lake,  except  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  wind,  and  of  course  the  waters  here  are  not 
affected  by  freshets  or  rains.  The  depth  and  width 
of  the  river  are  such  as  to  enable  vessels  to  beat  up, 
or  down  against  a  strong  wind,  it  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  an  average  depth  of 
twelve  feet.  The  easterly  part  of  the  town,  latterly 
called  Vistula,  became  the  property  of  the  present 
proprietors  in  August,  1833  ;  and  a  few  lots  were 
■old  last  fall.  Elarly  this  spring,  sales  commenced, 
and  have  briskly  continued. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union 
that  possesses  greater  advantages  of  location  than 
this.  We  are  aware  that  in  making  this  assertion 
we  are  saying  a  great  deal,  but  for  its  truth  we  need 
only  refer  those  who  afe  acquaintec  with  our  posi- 
tion to  a  map  of  the  country.  On  the  north-west 
and  south,  we  have  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
agriculural  districts,  much  of  which  is  already  thick. 
ly  populated,  and  great  numbers  of  emigrants  are 
daily  removing  to  our  town  and  neigl^orhood.  A 
survey  is  now  being  made  of  a  route  for  a  Railroad 
from  this  place  to  Adrian,  in  Lenawee  county,  32 
miles  north-west. 

The  section  of  the  Road,  which  is  chartered  to 
extend  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
will  be  put  under  contract  this  fall,  or  early  next 
■pring. 

[Communicated.] 

In  a  very  learned  notice  on  "  Meaturet,  Weightt, 
and  Money,"  by  Col.  Pasley,  Royal  Engineers,  F. 
R.  S.  &.C.,  just   published  in  London,   the   author 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  our  countryman  John  Q 
Adams. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  Ij^bors  of  for- 
mer writers,  without  acknowledging  ia  [Particular  the 
benefit  which  I  have  derived,  whilst  investigating 
the  historical  part  of  my  subject,  from  a  book  print- 
ed at  Washington,  in  1821,  as  an  official  Report  upon 
Weights  and  Measures,  made  by  a  distinguished 
American  statesman,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  (o 
the  Senate  oi  the  United  States,  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards President.  Thib  author  has  thrown  more 
light  into  the  history  of  our  old  English  Weights  and 
Measures,  than  all  former  writers  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  his  views  of  historical  facts,  even  when 
occasionally  in  opposition  to  the  Reports  of  our  own 
Parliamentary  Committees,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  correct.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  think  1  could  have  seen  my  way  into  the  history 
of  English  Weights  and  Measures,  in  the  feudal 
ages,  without  his  guidance." 

Such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams  are  honors,  not  to  their 
country  only,  but  the  empire  of  learning.  How  in- 
finitely above  the  knaves  and  dunces  now  most  pro- 
minent in  governing  the  country — the  counterpart  of 
the  gentry  of  whom  Cicero  said,  "ad  honores  adipis- 
cendos,  et  ad  rempublicam  gerendam  nud^  veniunt — 
nulla  cogiiitione  rerum — nulla  sclentia  ornati." — 
They  have  to  be  sure  figured  in  the  annals  of  Cabinet 
Literatare,  but  it  was  only  to  show  "with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed.** 

Boston. — The  ship  Dover,  arrived  at  this  port 
last  evening  from  Calcutta,  haveng  on  board  a  fine 
large  elephant  eighteen  years  old.  A  Rhinoceros 
was  also  shipped,  but  died  on  the  passage. 


Prince  Puckler  Muskau. — This  distinguished, 
spirited,  and  intelligent  traveller,  may  be  daily 
looked  for  upon  our  shores.  A  letter  from  Bavaria, 
from  which  we  subjoin  an  extract,  apprises  us  that 
he  would  embark  for  this  port  in  the  Havre  packet 
of  the  8th  uU. 

He  will  find  a  cordial  welcome,  and,  we  fear, — 
seeing  that  it  will  all  be  put  in  a  book, — a  deference 
for  his  title,  little  in  harmony  with  the  republican 
professions  of  which  he  will  hear  and  read  so  much. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  of  24/A 
July. 

I  beg  in  advance  yoor  good  offices  for  his  Highness, 
Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  who  has  spent  some  weeks 
with  me  here,  and  intends  making  a  tour  through 
the  United  States,  when  he  will  spend  some  weeks 
in  New  York.  He  will  embark  in  the  Havre  packet 
of  8th  August. 

[From  the  Alabama  Adtoeate.] 
Westpoint  Academy. — The  report  of  the  Visiters 
to  this  institution  will  be  found  in  our  paper  to-day, 
and  exhibits  its  past  and  probable  benefits  to  our 
country  in  a  very  flattering  aspect.  We  regret  that 
the  voice  of  clamor  and  prejudice  should  be  raised 
against  this  national  nursery  of  scholars  and  soldiers, 
which  appears  lo  us,  while  it  continues  to  be  as  judi- 
ciously managed  as  it  has  been,  capable  of  furnish- 
ing many  bright  and  useful  ornaments,  not  only  to 
the  scientific  and  military  departments  of  our  Go- 
vernment, but  even  to  the  social  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles of  life.  There  is  no  college  in  our  country 
where  mathematical  science  is  more  profoundly  and 
accurately  taught — none  where  discipline  is  more 
perfect — none  .vhere  there  is  a  more  complete  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  physical  powers.  If  to 
blend  the  sympathies  of  young  minds  with  the  rising 
glory  of  the  nation  ;  if  to  inspire  noble,  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments  of  honor  ;  if  to  be  educated  by 
the  country  for  the  couniry  ;  if  to  cherish  a  high  and 
chivalrous  reliance  upon  the  skill  and  valor  of  our 
own  officers,  are  objects  worthy  of  national  care 
and  consideration,  surely  this  institution  eminently 
merits  the  support  and  encouragement  which  it  has 
hitherto  received.  It  has  been  made  a  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  this  Academy,  that  its  favors  have  been 
conferred  too  exclusively  upon  influential  and  weal, 
thy  families.  We  apprehend  that  this  spirit  of  im- 
puted favoritism  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Perhaps  the  error  lies  in  wishing  to  make  that  a  mo- 
nopoly which  was  n^ver  intended  to  be  such. 

Was  this  institution  established  as  a  public  chari- 
ty, where  the  poor  Only  were  to  be  educated  ?  Such, 
we  presume,  was  not  the  sole  and  primary  object  of 
its  organization.  It  was  to  draw  out  and  foster  the 
common  talent  of  the  nation,  come  from  what  sphere 
it  might,  and  array  it,  when  occasion  required,  in  de- 
fence of  Liberty  and  the  Constitution.  We  should 
undoubtedly  prefer  that  much  the  largest  proportion 
o(  students  should  be  taken  from  that  class  who  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Not  that  they  should  look  upon  it  as  a  favor 
to  which  they  are  exclusively  entitled  ;  but  because 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  thereby  widened, 
and  the  sympathies  of  minds,  thus  nurtured  at  the 
public  expense,  will  brcome  more  closely  entwined 
wiih  the  institutions  of  our  land — the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  will  be  deeper  and  stronger  towards  a  go- 
vernment which  scatters,  with  a  benignant  hand,  the 
lights  of  virtue  and  intelligence  among  its  most  ob- 
scure and  unfriended  citizens. 

[From  the  (Ottegu)  Cooperttoitn  Republican.] 
'•  Templeton  Hall." — This  venerable  mansion, 
once  the  residence  of  Judge  Cooper — the  "  Judge 
Templeton"  of  the  "  Pioneers" — has  lately  been  pur 
chased  by  his  son,  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  almost  wholly  unoccupied, 
and  hus  suffered  much  from  the  weather — the  walls 
however  are  still  good,  and  the  whole  building  is  to 
be  thoroughly  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  future 
residence  of  Mr.  Cooper.  We  welcome  him  back 
to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  hope  he  may  spend 
many  pleasant  years  amid  the  scenes  which  his  pen 

has  immortalized. 

>  «w  ■./  J ..  •..-•. 

[From  the  Philadtlp'hia  National  Oaxeite."] 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  ol 
Don  Juan  Baufista  Bkrnabeu,  His  Catholic  Majes 
ty's  Consul  General  for  the  United  States.  This 
distinguished  gentleman  sunk,  on  the  3(1  inst.,  under  a 
very  painful  malady,  which  he  bore  for  a  long  time 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  He  was  born  at  Alicant, 
in  Spain  on  the  14th  June  1772,  and  served  his  King, 
in  honorable  stations,  upwards  of  forty  years.  A 
more  loyal  and  zealous  Spaniard  never  lived  ;  and  if 


enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  character  and  welfare  ol 
.his  country,  and  a  thorough  performance  of  official 
duties  give  title  to  favors  from  the  Spanish  govern, 
ment,  his  very  respectable  family  may  claim  much 
on  his  account,  from  its  gratitude,  justice,  and  liber, 
ality. 

The  Blind  Man's  Bible. — 'We  have  before  us,  in 
a  goodly  quarto  volume,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
printed,  or  rather  embossed,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  This  is  the  first  book  that  has  been  prepared 
in  this  country,  on  this  plan.  It  is  the  handy  work 
of  Mr.  Snider,  the  gentleman  who  acts  as  secretary 
of  the  institution,  and  is  a  beautiful  illustration,  if 
not  fulfilment,  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  "  the  blind 
shall  see."  This  admirable  specimen  of  the  art 
of  embossing  letters,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious. — [U.  S.  Gaz.] 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  Friday  last,  notices,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  arrival  there  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  long  expected  from  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail-road,  and  talks  of  rid- 
ing in  an  hour  to  Suffolk,  which  used  to  be  deemed 
as  much  of  an  undertaking  as  a  trip  to  Richmond 
now  is.  ■  ■  ■^■~-'■■\^'  '  .--fj.  r  ^ 

Wreck  of  the  »X«p  JVew  Sergey  of  Providence. — 
The  ship  Bashaw,  Captain  Blacklor,  arrived  at  Bos. 
ton,  last  Thursday  from  Batavia,  and  has  commnni- 
nicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Gazette  the 
following  particulars  : 

"  The  English  brig  Relisnce  has  been  lost  on 
Louisa  Shoal,  while  employed  in  saving  the  proper. 
ty  of  the  American  ship  New  Jersey,  wrecked  ttiere 
in  November  last.  The  English  ship  Madeline  ac- 
companied the  Reliance  in  the  wrecking  expedition, 
had  returned  to  Singapore  with  the  crew  and  mer- 
chandize  saved  by  t>oth  vessels,  which,  together  with 
two  boxes  of  dollars,  amounted  to  about  40,000. — 
The  property  saved  on  a  previous  expedition  amount- 
to  abost  $9000.  The  remainder  of  the  specie  and 
some  quicksilver  were  still  left  on  the  shoal,  and 
another  expedition  was  about  ready  to  proceed  in 
March  with  apparatus  for  blowing  up  the  lower  decks 
of  the  New  Jersey,  when  it  was  expected  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  obtaining  the  rest 
of  the  property,  the  season  of  the  year  being  favora- 
ble, i'he  property  already  saved  had  been  equally 
divided  among  the  persons  respectively  concerned 
in  the  expedition  without  reconree  to  law  and  eqni- 
ty,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  further 
claim  being  made  upon  it." 


Capture  at  sea  and  murder. — Another  pieee  of 
information  brought  by  Capt.  Blacklor,  is,  that  about 
the  16th  of  April,  the  English  schooner  Gem,  of 
Leith,  while  on  her  way  from  Sourabaya,  for  New 
South  Wales,  was  captured  in  the  Sraits  of  Bally, 
by  sixteen  prow  boats,  and  all  hands  murdered. 

Hint  for  a  "  Cavalier  Seul." — In  certain  cities  ot 
the  south,  where  gentlemen  having  felt  the  iey  chill 
of  a  refusal  to  an  invitation  to  dance,  where  a  lady 
who  is  declared  to  be  engaging,  declares  herself  en- 
gaged, a  form  is  used  which  prevents  any  such  dis- 
appointment. At  the  door  of  the  salon  a  danser  is  a 
corbeille  of  artificial  flowers,  from  which  each  visit- 
or selects  one  and  presenu  it  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  She  wears  the  ornament  in  her  eeinture  un- 
til she  has  danced  her  two  sets,  and  then  returns  it 
to  her  partner.  Thus  a  lady  who  wears  no  bouquet 
is  disengaged,  and  the  offer  ef  the  flower  saves  the 
trouble  of  a  speech  and  the  pain  of  refusal — [Le 
Cameleon.] 

The  Berlin  State  Gazette  gives  the  following  de- 
tails upon  the  monument  about  to  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Guttenberg  : — One  of  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  pedestal  will  represent  Guttenberg  showing  to 
Faust  the  movable  types  he  tiad  invented,  with  an  in- 
scription underneath  in  Latin  and  in  primitive-shaped 
letters,  of  the  sublime  sentence  from  Genesis — "  God 
said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." — 
Another  bas-relief  will  have  engraved  on  it  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  printing-press  established  by 
Guttenberg  and  his  two  partners.  On  a  third  bas- 
relief  will  be  represented  the  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people. 

Quite  above  board. — Samuel  Terry,  an  English 
convict  in  New  South  Wales,  is  in  possession  of  a 
clear  income  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterlingi  His 
several  estates,  containing  upwards  of  100,000  acres, 
and  his  property  in  the  town  of  Sydney  bring  him 
in  10,000  pounds  per  annum.  He  has  17,000  heads 
of  horned  cattle,  and  400  brood  mares.  All  this  pro- 
perty he  has  acquired  since  his  emancipation. 
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the  Ntw  England  Galaxy.] 
HUMAN  LIFE, 
OK.  THE  riMMT  JMD  LAST  MINUTE. 

Minute*  Pa$a. — The  anxious  husband  paces 
slowly  •cross  his  study.  He  is  a  father,  a  man  child 
is  bora  Unto  him.  Minutes  pass — the  child  has  been 
Hessed  by  a  parent,  whom  it  cannot  recognize,  and 
pressed  to  that  bosom,  to  which  instinct  alone  guides 
for  sustenance — the  young  wife  too  has  faintly  an. 
swered  to  a  husband's  questions,  and  felt  his  warm 
kiss  on  her  forehead. 

Hourt  pan. — The  low  moaning  from  the  closely 
eoTered  cradle,  tells  of  the  first  wants  of  its  occu- 
pant. The  quiet  tread  of  the  nurse  speaks  of  suf- 
fering around  her :  while  her  glad  countenance  says 
that  the  very  suffering  which  she  is  trying  to  alle 
Tiate.  is  a  source  of  joy ;  and  the  nameless  articles, 
which  from  time  to  time  she  arranges  on  the  hearth, 
tell  of  a  new  claimant  for  the  courtesies  and  atten. 
t  ions  of  those  who  have  progressed  further  on  the 
pathway  of  existence. 

Pay*  patt. — Visiters  are  thronging  the  chamber, 
and  the  mother,  pale  and  interesting  after|her  recent 
sickness,  is  receiving  their  congratulations,  and  lis- 
tening proudly  to  their  praises  of  the  little  treasure, 
which  lies  asleep  in  its  rocking  bed  at  her  feet. — 
The  scene  shifts,  and  the  father  is  there  with  her 
alone,  as  the  twilight  deepens  about  them,  while 
they  are  planning  the  future  destiny  of  their  child. 

Weeka  paat.^The  eyes  ef  the  young  mother  are 
sparkling  with  health,  and  the  rose  blooms  again  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  cares  of  pleasure  and  home  en. 
gaga  her  attention,  and  the  father  is  once  more 
mingling  with  the  world  ;  yet  they  find  many  oppor 
tunities  each  day  to  visit  the  young  inheritor  of 
U£»;  to  watch  over  his  dreamless  slumber;  to  trace 
each  other's  looks  in  his  countenance,  and  to  ponder 
open  the  felicity,  of  which  he  is  the  bearer  to  them. 

M»nth9  Paaa. — ^The  cradle  is  deserted.  But  the 
chamber  floor  is  strewed  with  play  things,  and  there 
is  a  little  one  loitering  among  them,  whose  half  lisped 
word*  and  heariy  laugh,  and  sunny  countenance  tell 
you  that  the  entrance  into  life  is  over  a  pathway  of 
~  flowers.  The  cradle  is  empty,  but  the  last  prayers 
of  the  parents  are  uttered  over  the  small  crib,  which 
stands  by  their  own  bedside,  and  their  latest  attention 
is  given  to  the  peaceful  breathings  of  its  occupant. 

Year*  Pate. — Childhood  has  strengthened  into 
boyhood  and  gamboled  along  into  manhood.  Old 
connexions  broken — parents  are  sleeping  in  their 
graves — new  intimacies  are  formed— a  new  home 
is  about  taim,  new  cares  distract.  He  is  abroad, 
struggling  amid  the  business  of  life,  or  resting  from 
it  with  those  whom  he  has  chosen  from  his  own 
generation.  Time  is  beginning  to  wrinkle  his  fore. 
head,  and  thought  has  robbed  his  looks  of  their  gaie 
ty,  ^nd  study  has  dimmed  his  eyes.  Those  who  be. 
gan'  life,  after  he  had  grown  up,  are  fast  crowding 
him  out  of  it,  and  there  are  many  claimants  upon  his 
industry  and  love  for  protection  and  support. 

Yeare  paee. — His  own  children  have  become  men, 
and  are  quitting  him,  as  he  also  quitted  the  home  of 
his  fathers.  His  steps  have  lost  their  elasticity — 
His  hand  has  become  familiar  with  his  cane,  to 
which  he  is  obliged  to  trust  in  his  walks.  He  has 
left  the  bustle  which  fatigued  htm.  He  looks 
anxiously  in  each  day's  paper  among  the  deaths — and 
then  ponders  over  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  and 
tries  to  persuade  himself,  that  he  is  younger  and 
Mronger,  and  has  a  better  hold  upon  life  than  any  of 
his  aontemporaries. 

Mentia  paee. — He  gradually  diminishes  the  circle 
of  his  activity.  He  dislikes  to  go  abroad,  where  he 
Sadf  so  many  new  faces,  and  he  grieves  to  meet  his 
fonoer  companions,  after  a  short  absence,  they  seem 
to  have  grown  se  old  and  infirm.  Quiet  enjoyments 
only  are  relished,  a  little  conversation  about  old  times 
— a  sober  game  at  whist — a  religious  treatise, — and 
early  bed,  foroi  lor  him  the  sum  total  ot  his  pleasure. 

Weeke paee. — Infirmity  keeps  him  in  his  chamber. 
Hie  walks  are  limited  to  the  small  space  between  his 
easy  chair  and  his  bed.  His  swoUed  limbs  are 
wrapped  in  flannels.  His  sight  is  failing—  his  ears 
refuse  their  duty,  and  his  cup  is  but  half  filled,  since 
otherwise,  his  shaking  hands  cannot  carry  it  to  his 
■brunk  lips,  without  spilling  its  contents.  His  pow. 
ers  are  weakened — his  faculties  are  blunted — his 
atrength  is  lost. 

Daye  paee. — The  old  man  does  not  leave  his  bed 
''—his  memory  is  failing — he  talks,  but  cannot  be  un- 
derstood— he  asks  questions,  but  they  relate  to  the 
transactions  of  a  former  generation — he  speaks  of 
occurrences,  but  the  recollection  of  no  one  arround 
him  can  ge  back  to  their  scenes — he  seems  to  com- 
none  with  comrades,  but  when  he  names  them,  it  is 
found  that  the  waters  of  time  and  oblivion  have 
•evered  their  tombs. 


Havre  paee. — The  taper  grows  dimmer  and  di«n. 
mer — the  machinery  moves  yet  more  and  more  slowl 
ly — (he  sands  are  fewer  as  they  measure  the  allotte<i 
span.  The  motion  of  there  about  him  is  unheeded, 
or  becomes  a  vexation.  Each  freah  inquiry  after  his 
health  is  a  knell.  The  springs  of  life  can  no  longer 
force  on  its  wheels — the  "  silver  cord "  is  fast  un. 
twisting — the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain^ — and 
time  "  is  a  burthen."  His  children  are  about  him, 
but  he  heeds  them  not — his  friends  are  near,  but  he 
does  not  recognize  them.  The  circle  is  completed. 
The  course  is  run,  and  utter  weaknesd  brings  the 
damp,  which  ushers  in  the  night  of  death. 

Mimitee  paee. — His  breathing  grows  softer  and 
lower — his  pulse  beats  fainter  and  feebler.  Those 
around  him  are  listening,  but  cannot  tell  when  they 
cease.  The  embers  are  burnt  out — and  the  flake 
flashes  not  before  it  expires.  His  "threescore 
years  and  ten"  are  numbered.  Human  life  '*  is 
finished." 


EARTH'S  WEARY  ONES.— Bt  Mrs.  Locks. 

Open  the  grave,  the  vaulted  grave,  -  r 

For  tlie  weary  ones  of  earth—  ; 

They  are  pressing  on,  and  their  bosoms  beave 

For  the  morn  of  tieavenly  birth  ; 
They  are  pressing  on — in  ib«  mockery 
Of  joy  and  of  ho|ie — they  long  to  die  ; 
'i'bey  are  pressing  on,  in  the  strength  of  power, 
And  the  pride  of  wealth — tbf.y  wait  the  hour. 

Ve  may  trace  them  in  the  ball  of  song, 

By  the  lamp's  high  flaming  light.  j 

Where  pipe,  and  labour  their  notes  prolong,   j  ' 

And  jewels  are  sparkling  bright,  f 

In  the  show  of  beauty,  mirth,  and  pride,      I 
Light  down  the  mazy  dance  they  glide; 
By  tne  pallid  clieeli  'neatb  the  soule  they  wear, 
And  tile  smothered  sigh,  ye  may  traie  tJiem  ibere ! 
They  are  decked  in  tbe  ruby's  ruddy  glow, 

And  wealth  of  the  far  down  sea  ; 
And  the  diamond  shines  but  to  mock  their  wo. 

And  proclaim  tbs  spirit  free. 
But  alas,  alas  for  the  fond  hopes  crushed. 
For  the  tones  of  love  in  the  dark  tomb  hushed,  -. 
For  affections  changed  and  vows  forgot — 
Nor  gems,  nor  pearls,  can  that  memory  blot. 

Raise  ye  the  veil  at  tbe  festal  hour.  ' 

From  that  fair  uHfurrowed  brow  ;  : 

A  bride !— but  wo  for  the  bridegroom's  pow^ — 

Tbe  g.'ave  ye  may  open  now ; 
From  the  glltteriug  robes  of  royalty. 
Peers  the  broken  heart  thro'  tbe  sunken  eye ; 
And  tbe  wreath  of  fame  crowns  tbe  weary  band — 
Mid  the  honored  crowd,  tbey  hopeless  stand. 

Ye  may  trace  them  in  the  bouse  of  prayer, 

On  the  lowly  bended  knee —  | 

With  uplitted  eye  and  a  brow  of  care —      ! 

The  burthened  soul  to  free. 
Then  open  the  grave— tbey  arc  pressing  o«, 
In  tbe  beauty  of  youth,  but  a  vixage  wan  ; 
In  festal  balls— 'neath  the  laurel's  wave,     i*"-  "  ' 
They  are  weary  of  earth— «pen  the  grave. 


PTHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST. 
RACTICAL  TKE*TliSE8  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 
ENGINEER  BUILOING,  MACHINERY,  MILL  WORK, 
ENGINE  WORK,  IKON  FOUNDING.  &c.  &^  Desigaed 
for  tbe  use  of  Engineers,  Iron  Masters,  Maiiufactureri,~and  Ope 
rative  Mechanics.  By  Charles  John  Blunt  and  R.  Macdonald 
Stephenson,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  t>c.  tec.  CnnsiMingof 
examples  worked  through  their  entire  aetailof  fundamental 
principle,  organization,  and  piocess  of  execution;  and  being  is 
every  ca^e  tbe  known  great  works  of  British  and  Foreign  Eigi- 
neering  complete  at  length.  Exemplifying  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Laws  of  Staticii,  Dviiamics,  Hydraulics,  Hyares. 
ttttics.  Pneumatics,  and  General  Mecliauics;  accompanied  by 
full  reports,  specifications,  estimates,  and  journal  of  progress  ; 
Liid  illustrated  by  the  forinulc,  calculation*.  laMes,  Jcc.  in  use 
by  tlie  first  authorities.  Tbe  working  plans  and  general  views 
of  these  important  subjects  are  laid  down  in  original  drawings 
of  great  practical  accuracy  and  careful  execution,  and  occupv 
iiig  upwards  of  five  hundred  folio  and  imperial  folio  platts.  In 
divisions,  containing  from  ten  lo  fourteen  plates,  in  a  portfolio. 
Price  one  guinea.  Division  I.  is  received.  For  sale,  and  nib- 
subscr iptioDS  are  solici'ed,  bv 

WM.  A.  COLMAN,  No.  I5S  Broadway, 
■kS  3tt  English  Publicatiod  Warehouse. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

05"  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Phiehas  Davis,  patentee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  drilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  nniire  any  number  of  cars  which  may  lie  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  tbe  altove  Wheels  has  been  fkilly  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fiili..d  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  tbe  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  ht  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  peisons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide- waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  lo  ship  tly 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  Utrins  as 
can  be  offered  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  tbe  wark  warranted.  When  there  arc  but  a  l« 
sells  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  m  be  furnished,  or  the 
compauy  pay  tbe  expense  of^making  tbe  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  tbe  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  I>een  brokea  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  the  Ronton  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  tbe  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  W.  ^  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subacriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Linle 
Gunpowder  Poat-Office,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  will 
b«  attended  10.  D£AM  WALKER,    a  30 


STEPHKNSOIII« 

Builderof  a  sitpe'inr  »lyle  of  Patseitger  Curs  for  Railroad 
No.  364  Elizabeth 911  eel,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New- York. 

t3-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  exaMiii 
leee  Cutf  ;  a  specimen  <>t  whirh  may  tx  seen  nn  that  part  <> 
ne  New-York  and  Hartasm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J  v.  tf 


RAILROAD  CAR  ^THKELS'  AKD  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
atthe  JelTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foun- 
dry, Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  aubac-ibers 
at  Paierson,  or60  Wall  street.  New.  York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete.     '  '-' 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k.  OROSVENOR. 


HOVEI.TY  IXrORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New- York. 
t^THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presnes, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  whichars  warranted,  forsalety  and  economv,  to  be  su^ie 
rior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fulie>i 
assurance')*  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wel),  and  nn  rea 
aonable  terms.    A  ahare  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
tolicitad.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVETINO  AND  HAVTICAI^  IHgTRUMEHT 
MANUFACTORY. 

B:^  EWIN  kUEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  aS  South  street,  one  door  north  ofthe  Union  Hoiel,  Baiti 
more,  t>eg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manulaciure  to  order 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  chortesi  notice,  and  on 
fairterms.    Instruokents  repaired  \whh  care  and  promptitude. 

For  Droorof.lthe  high  esiiniation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  bef  leave  to  tender  to 
(he  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ot 
distinsuished  scisntific  auainroents. 

To  Ewjn  k  Heartte.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  sonne 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  ot  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishnient,  for  (he  Baltimore  and  UUio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  bare  ticen  given  at  a  much 
earlier  peiiou,  but  was  inientionallv  delayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  ihe  Ifc^umenu,  so  that  1  could 
speak  with  (he  greater  confidence  of  their  menu,  ifauch  ibe\ 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithsunding 
the  Insiruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  tor  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  number  manufactared  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperleciion  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Insirumenis  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  ardsts  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  beiag  worthy  the 
notice  of  tympanies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Inttruments  of  superior  worknianabip. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohia 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruments 
ol  your  Manufacture,  nartieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  ThepAris  ofthe  level* 
appeared  well  proportioned  insecure  faciliiv  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiuatments. 

"These  insirumenis  seemed  to  nie  to  possess  all  the  modem 
improvement  ol  construction,  of  which  so  many  hava  be«n 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  (hey 
will  give  eveiy  satisfaction  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  V.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  me  to  eiva 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  those  insiruments  of  your  manu- 
taciure  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  oppnnunities  of  my  becoming  aquaimed  with 
theiraualitics  have  gone,  I  have  ^reat  reason  to  ihmk  wellut 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftfaeir 
Aurknianshjp  haa  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  Ly  ray 
«eil.  and  ot  the  accuracy  ot  their  performance  I  liave  received 
•auBiactory  assurance  Irom  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  wlio  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  vour  esiablieliment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  ail  (he  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  kc. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeria  the  service  cf  lb*  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  arc  in  our  possesion  and  might  la 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     W*  should  tis  happyc 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  say  person  deairuua  of  pardsrf 
ug  the  same.  ^mM 
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AAIERICAN  RAILROAD  JOtJRNAIi. 


The  following  Requiem,  from  the  pen  of  GrenvilU 
Mellen^  and  Hymn,  by  Isaac  McLellan.  Jr.  were 
■uog  at  the  Lafayette  Celebration  in  Boston. 

REQUIEM. 

Breathe  mournrul  luusic  round  ! 

In  cypres  wreatbe  your  melancholy  lyres, 

ADd,as  yRsweep  ttit'iu,  yield  Uie  quivering  wirea 

To  torrow'igualiinc  sound  :  .. —  . 

Shadow  your  brotvs,  and  weep !  ' 

A  nation'a  voice  p<;al«  from  the  tHNJining  nea, 

(irlef 'a  far,  faint  requiim,  o'er  the  Greut  and  Free, 

Laid  in  bU  marble  sleep! 

He'<  paaa'd  wilhln  the  veil ; 
And  ovrr  him,  in  loud  and  long  lamtint, 
A  urorlu's  wo  breaks  upon  tlie|firniaineiit, 

Ih  farewell  and  in  wail. 

We  hear  an  eiMire'ii  tread  ; 
A  land,  mid  thadbof  banner  and  of  plume, 
Poun,  from  one  mighty  heart  above  the  tomb, 

Ita  tribute  to  the  dead. 

One  pulse  iaechoine  there!  * 

The  far- voiced  clarion  and  tlie  trump  arc  still. 
And  man's  crush'd  spirit  to  the  changeless  wiU. 

Bows  ill  rebukv  and  prayer'. 

Gather  about  bis  pall, 
And  let  the  sacred  memory  of  ye.ira  ^ 

That  he  made  glorious,  call  back  your  tears. 

Or  light  tb<;m  as  th«y  fall ! 

HYMN, 
Hia  race  is  run,  his  battle's  o'er. 
He  leads  the  armies  forth  n«  more, 
The  blooming  gun,  the  lulling  bell 
Have  paid  to  him  lite  last  farewell ! 
He  van'ibed  like  the  glorious  sun 
When  his  appointed  courw*  is  run ; 
Yet  long  a  brilliant  tracit  of  light 
Marks  where  he  melti-d  from  the  sight. 
His  nam*,  as  passing  years  shall  roil, 
Shall  brighter  shine  on  glory's  scroll. 
Old  age  shall  iove  to  tell  his  fame, 
~  ^.      And  youth  with  revtrence speak  bis  name. 


AimI  tliough  there  may  arise 
Balm  for  her  spirit's  pain, 

And  tb«ugh  her  quiet  eyes 
May  sometimes  smile  again  ; 

Btill,  still,  she  must  regret, 

Sb*  urver  can  forget  ! 


That  name,  shall  like  a  beacon  star, 
Prom  the  dim  past,  cast  light  afnr ; 
And  o'er  the  future's  rolling  tide. 
The  star  of  Lafayette  shall  guide. 


The  two   following    delightful   poems,  by  Miss   Mary  Ann 
Browne,  are  natural  and  touching  : — 

MAN'S  LOVE. 
When  woman's  eye  grows  dull. 

And  her  cheek  paleth. 
When  fadestlie beautiful, 

Th<:ii  man's  love  faileth ; 
He  sits  not  be«ide  her  chair, 

Clasps  not  her  fingers. 
Twines  not  the  damp  hair. 

That  o'er  her  brow  lingers. 
He  comes  but  a  moment  in 

Though  her  eye  lightens. 
Though  hwr  cheek,  pale  and  thin, 

Feverishly  brightens ; 
He  stays  but  a  iNoment  near. 

When  that  flush  faileth. 
Though  true  allection'«  tear 

Her  soft  eyelid  shadetb. 
'' '  He  goes  from  her  chamber  straight 

■'■  luto  life's  jostle. 

He  meets  at  the  very  gate 

Business  and  bui$tle ; 
He  thinks  tiot  of  liPi  within. 

Silently  sighing. 
He  forgets  in  that  uoisy  din 
That  slie  is  dying  ! 

And  when  her  young  hoart  is  still. 

What  ttaottgh  he  luourneth, 
S(Mm  from  bis  sorrow  chill 

Wearied  he  turnetb. 
Soon  o'er  her  buried  head 

Memory's  light  setteth. 
And  the  true  hearted  dead, 

Thus  man  forgetteth ! 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
When  man  is  waxing  frail. 

And  his  voice  is  thin  and  weak. 
And  his  lips  are  parched  and  pale, 

And  wan  and  white  hiscl»e«k  ; 
'      Uh,  then  dotb  woman  prove 
Her  constancy  and  love  ! 
She  sitieth  by  his  chair, 

And  holds  his  feeble  hand ; 
She  waicheth  ever  lli«r«. 

His  wanis  to  understand  ; 
His  yet  unspoken  will 
Blie  hasteth  to  fiillill. 
She  leads  him.  when  tin-  riiMtn 

Is  t>rlghl,  o'er  dale  or  hill. 
And  all  things,  save  the  iune 

Of  the  houey  bees  are  st<ll, 
Into  the  garden  bowers. 
To  sit  'midst  herbs  and  flowers. 
And  wlicn  he  goes  not  there. 

To  feai<t  un  breath  and  Uoom, 
Bhe  brings  the  posy  rare 

Into  his  darkened  room  , 
And  'neath  his  weary  liearl 
The  pillow  smooth  doth  spread. 
Until  the  hour  when  death 

His  lamp  of  life  doth  dim, 
She  never  wearietb. 

She  never  leaveth  him  ; 
Still  near  him  night  and  day. 
She  meets  bis  eye  alway. 
And  when  bis  trial's  o'er. 

And  the  turf  is  on  his  breast, 
Deep  in  her  bosom's  core 

Lie  jorrows  unexprsst; 
Her  tears,  her  sighs,  are  weak. 
Her  aeitled  grief  to  ipeok. 


T                 RAILROAD  AND  CAx\AL  MAP. 
HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who  wis 
It.     Its!ize  is '.24  by  4U  inches.     It  Is  put  up  in  aconveuient  poch 
ket  form,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accoinpaiiied  by  over  7U  pag(s^. 
of  It  Iter  press,  giving  a  c«incise  description  of,  or  lefeience  to, 
each  Koad  NHd Canal  delineatedon  the  Map.     Itwlllalsobe  put 
up  in  Marble  Paper  coverf,  so  as  to  be  frtrwardcd  by  mail  to  anv 
pan  of  the  country  ;  tite  postage  of  which,  cannot  excei-d  44 
and  probably  not  25  cents,  to  any  nan  or  ihe  couuiy. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Aiatf D.  K.  MINOR  fc  J.   R    CflALLIS. 

8VRVKVORS*  IIV8TRr;iHENTS. 

t^h  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ol  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  withfilasses  made  by  Truughton,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Insirunients.  manufactured 
and  sold  by  E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6l  corner  nf  Maiilenlai  e, 


PATBNT  HAMHERBD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AAiD 
RAILROAD  SPIKKS. 

t3~  Railroad  8pikes  of  every  description  required,  made  a: 
the  Albany  Spike  Kactory. 

8uikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo  iht 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  arid  Boat  Spikes  matte  full  siz  -  under  the  head,  so  at 
not  tu  admit  water. 

Ordeismay  be  addressMl  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  CORNING 
li  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  ilie  Factory, 
Troy,  N.Y.  septlHy 


300 

do.   U  do. 
do.   1  j  do. 

do. 

40 

do. 

SOD 

do.   a  do. 

do. 

800 

do.  -2^   do. 

do. 

soon  expected. 

RAILIVAT  IRON. 

]      Flat  Bara  in 
f^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  i  inch,  |  Icngthsol  14tol6 
""    ■  "      ■       I  feeicountersunk 

I  holes,  endscuial 
,' an  angle  oHode- 
I  grees  with  spli 
I  cing  plates,  nails 
J  to  suit. 

ZiOdo.of  Edge  Railsof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  fiO  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheela. 

Axles  of  2i,  2},  2i,  3,  3^,34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ul  duty,  to  Slate  Oovetnments 
and  IncoriMraied  Govemmems,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
paripaymcnt.  A.  t  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Pront  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  nrallihe  diflerent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71meowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

ftOTTHE  AMERICAN  8TKAM  UARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  ■■ 
pecially  Railroad  and  Trausportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car 
riages,  secured  to  Cid.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  State* 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  I'uited  States,  and  that 
tlicy  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  of 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  tc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  lla'y  may  make  in  refer.. i«e  to  this  line  ot 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appitra- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  clas!«es  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  i^ix  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  rpeed,  viz.  a  siz  ton  engine  at  a  K|>eed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  f^eed  of  18  miles  per 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1  'i  miles  {>rr  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  eiiginet^  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  titeir  efficiency  In  the  convvyance  of  burtheiu>,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  farility  of  their  re 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
plne,wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  In  IcKomoiive 
eneines.  "■- 

The  tcrrms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  lunre  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  ei'gines  td'  the  same  class  can  b* 
procured  from  abroad. 

Alt  orders  for  engines,  Slc.  and  other  communications  in  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS. Secretary. 
IDecemberStl,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No  49,  i>aes 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


PATENT  RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

5C3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Kactory  keep  constantly  fo 
sale  a  very  extensive  aasortmeni  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Nails 
from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subscriber's  Paten* 
Machinery,  which  after  five  years  succeesful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  as  En 
gland,  where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
perior  to  anv  ever  offered  in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heaita  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amoMit  and;on  short  notice,  .\lmost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  at 
the  abovs  named  facto.-y — lor  which  purpose  they  are  found  in 
valuable,  as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

]C^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  wilt  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent 

Tro      N.Y.  July,  1S3I. 

l:;;^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  (i  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  i  J.  I.  Brower,  343  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baitimore  ;  Degrand  It 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
otders  as<!arly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ncreaain;  demand  fur  his  Spikes. 

J23  lam  H.  BURDEN. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE 
POSITORV. 
The  sub8erit>er  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  lo  furnish  tra- 
ders and  otiiers  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  tearrantedofthe  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
gruwiii:  and  luving nf  i^eeds,  and  none  will  be  soldatilils  e^lab- 
^hiuent  excepting  l  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  experi- 
nicedseedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  whicli  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
In  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
mCler,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  it 
nnssible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  bui 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
ALse — French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  fTarmrrt. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
JfCr  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  graiis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
nsticecan  bednne  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowiiig  publications, 
to  wit:— 
Nbw  Yoek  PAaMca  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
MccHAHies'  Masazinb  and  Registerof  Inventions  4c  Improve 
menis. 

Amkbicam  RAiutoAD  JoeaNAL  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im 
provemenu;  aadthe 


RAILROAD  IRON,  &.c. 

{     QCr  Sealed  propwals  will  be  received  until  the  15th  day  of 
i  September  next,  for  the  immediate  delivery  thereafter  at  Suf 
jfolk.  Va.,  of '250  tons  ef  Railroad  Iron  in  bars  from  14  to  18  feet 
I  ill  length— 2  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch  thick— pierced  wliii 
I  countersunk  holes  )ths  of  an  inch  ia  diameter,  1  foot  or  13  Inch 
I es  apart  from  centre  to  centre;    and  for  16  tons  of  t pikes  4 
'Inches  Isng  end  iths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Specimens  of  the 
latter,  and  drawings  of  the  rail  showing  the  ^ize  and  shape  of 
tlie  hole,  shape  of  the  rail,  and  angle  of  the  scarf,  will  acconi- 
ipany  each  bid.             WALTER  OWYNN.  Civil  Engineer. 
I     Engineer's  Office,  Portsmouth  Jt  Rr  R.  R.  ^ 
|_^ Suffolk,  Va.,  August  18. j aa»3t 

i     iCj- TOWNSEND  fcDURPEE,  of  Palmyra,  Ala,  u 
facturrrs  of  Railroad  Rope,  having:  removed  their  establisli 

'mentto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  ifay  &  Co.  offer  lo 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  ii - 

,clinod  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  delivrr 
them  inany  oftheprincipalcities  in  the  United  States.  Asio 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.Jervis,En^. 
M.  fc  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Compauy ,  Carbon^ 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  ^ 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  / 

I  January  39,  1833.  \ 

SVaVEYINOf AND  ENOIIVKKRINO 
INSTRVMENTS. 

t3*The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
i  hir  profession,  warranted  eaual,  if  notruperior,  in  yriticiples  ol 
I  construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
|tured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  arsentt^ly  nm»: 
'amone  which  are  an  Inipioved  Compass,  with  a  Temcope  at- 
!tacbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  withotH  the  use 
'Ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Oonlom- 
|etcr,  «itb  twoTelescof  es — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wltha 
I  Goniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJapied  to  Railroad  parpo- 
ses.  Wm.  J.  YOUNG, 

I  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street, 

I  ,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sabnitted 
tu  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested  J 

Baltimore,  1839. 
In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruntnu  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  In  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
jmentof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  wholenuu- 
;berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ez- 
:  elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ora- 
jiluatiiin  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
I  m  fact  ncederl  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
I  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  comjtaeses 
I  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
!  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
jcriptioti  ol  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ibis  R(ia<l. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
I  telcs<('|ie,  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
!  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  of 
j  tlic  Colli)  ass.    It  is  indcet!  the  moat  completel v  adapted  to  later 
I  j|  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea.v  instrument  that  1  have  yet 
I  seen,  end  1  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  ursi^ur  laying  olrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  ajppreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respccilully  thy  (riend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superinlendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  18S8. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
iiow  in  use,  and  as  such  mostciieerfally  recommend  it  to  En- 
^ilneersand  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February.  IBM. 
Fur  a  year  past  I  have  uted  Instrumenu  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Voung,  of  I'liiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
liesol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  lajin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Kayp> 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  rhilad, 

ml  ly  Oermaoi.  and  IforritL  Rallreai 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  &c. 


NEW-YORK,  SEP't'EMBEK  20,  1834. 


"  A  QucKT. — What  is  the  reason  that  the 
New-York  Railroad  Journal  does  not  publish 
BQ  account  of  the  continuous  railroad  between 
New- York  and  Washington.-'  W"e  pause  for  a 
reply.  A  journal  devoted  to  a  particular  sci- 
ence or  art,  acts  sttange  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
leading  information  in  that  art.  It  is  like  act- 
ing the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the  character 
of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  desire." 

The  above  "query"  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Enquirer  and  Daily  Courier,  during 
the  absence  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  and 
therefore  the  amiable  editor  of  that  paper  has 
longer  "  paused  for  a  reply"  than,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  necessary. 

Our  readers  would  doubtless  generally  have 
made  the  same  "query,"  if  such  a  railroad 
could  be  found,  or  heard  of,  in  this  country,  as 
"  the  continuous  railroad  between  New-York 
and  Washington,"  and  yet  not  referred  to  or 
spoken  of  fh  "a  journal  devoted  to  a  (that) 
particular  science  or  art ;"  and  would  probably 
have  come  to  the  same  wise  conclusion,  that 
it  "  acts  strangely  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  lead- 
ing  information  in  thar  art."  But  as  there  is 
DO  such  railroad,  and  as  we  have,  at  different 
tivMS,  and  frequently,  referred  particularly  to, 
anj  published  reports  and  estimates  of,  the 
•everal  parti,  which,  when  completed,  and  con- 
nected, will  form  a  "  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road between  New-York  and  Washington," 
we  trust  our  readers,  and  the  editor  aforesaid, 
wiU  excuse  us  for  not  publishing  an  account 


of  what  has  never  been  furnished  us,  as  well 
as  what  does  not  exist — although  it  may  ap- 
pear "  like  acting  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,"  mi- 
nus "  Hamlet,"—'^  by  particular  desire." 

Seriously,  however,  we  may  say,  we  think, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that   there  are 

few  persons  who  can  justly  accuse  us  of  omit- 
ting any  thing  likely  to  promote  the  cause  to 

which  the  Journal  is  devoted,  that  has  fallen  in 
our  way.  We  have  not  omitted  the  Ncw-Jcrsey, 
nor  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  nor  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy,  nor  the  Piladelphia  and  Colum- 
bia, nor  the  Oxford,  nor  the  Susquehannah,  nor 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  nor  the  Baltimore  and 
WashingioH,  railroads,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will,  most  of  theiDvif  we  are  not  mis 
taken,  form  parts  of  the  road  dlluded  to.  If 
we  have  omitted  to  give  any  very  iniiportaut 
information  relative  to  any  one,  or  all  of  these 
railroads,  we  will  thank  the  editor  of  the  En- 
quirer to  point  it  out  to  us:  give  us  book, chap- 
ter and  verse, — and  if  we  do  not  then  publish 
it,  a  "query"  may  well  be  put.  Till  then,  we 
trust  he  will,  "  by  particular  desire,"  attend  as 
closely  to  his  own,  as  he  seems  inclined  to  keep 
us  to  our ,  duty. 


Oswego,  Utica,  and  Albant  Ship  Canal. 
— We  congratulate  the  friends  of  internal 
improvement  in  this  State,  upon  the  probabili- 
ty of  this  important  work  being  presented  in 
such  a  shape  to  our  next  Legislature,  as  must 
command  for  it  a  proper  share  of  attention 
Pursuant  to  a  call  of  a  committee  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Utica  for  a  convention  on  the  1 1th  of 
September,  to  consult  on  nieas^ures  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  said  object,  a  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  meeting  wis  held  at  Mil. 
ler's  Buildings  on  that  day. 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  receive  the  detailed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  time 
for  the  paper  of  this  week.  They  will  appear, 
however,  in  our  next. 

We  have  extracted  from  the  report  the  sub- 
joined proceedings :     ■ 

The  meeting  was  organised  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  oflBcers^ 

James  G.  Kino,  of  New-Yoric,  Chairman. 

John  Townsehd,  of  Albany ;   A.  B.  Johns 
Toww,  of  Utica ;  G.  H.  M'WnoRXER,  Oswego ; 
Amos  Tryon,  Lewistown— Vice  Presidents. 


J.  E.  Bloomfiei.o.  Utica;  James  H.  Bei.k, 

New.  York — Secretaries. 

Delegates  from  numerous  towns  and  coun- 
ties, interested  in  the  project,  were  admitted, 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  convention ;  after 
which,  the  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose reported  a  memorial  embracing  the  views 
of  the  convention,  both  on  the  "  Ship  Canal," 
and  its  sister  project,  the  "  Canal  round  Nia- 
gara Falls;"  and  after  some  debate,  it  was  on 
motion  Resolved,  That  the  memorial  reported 
by  the  committee  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
provision,  that  so  much  of  the  memorial  as  re- 
lates to  the  '  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niaga. 
ra'  be  addressed  to  Congress;  and  $o  much  of 
the  same  as  refers  to  the  Canal  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Hudson  be  addressed  to  the 
State  Legislature. 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  convention  were  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose,  and  unaw/mously  carried. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  in  support  of  the 
memorial  and  resolutions  by  M^rssis.  Stewart 
and  Miller,  of  Utica  ;  Bitrckle,  of  Oswego  ; 
and  Bkil,  of  New-York, 

The  following  gentlemen,  residing  in  Utiea, 
were  appointed  as  a  "  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee :" 

Henry  Seymour,  J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Chas. 
P.  Kirkland,    Alvan  Stewart,  C  E.  Sher. 

man,    a.  B.  ioHNSON,     A.    MuifSOK,    N.    Deve- 
REAUx,  R.  B.  Miller. 

Corresponding  Committees  were  also  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  towns  and  counties, 
represented  in  the  convention  ;  and,  on  motion, 
it  was  Resolved,  That  the  several  towns  and 
counties  interested  in  the  proposed  improve, 
ments,  which  have  not  been  furnished  by  this 
meeting  with  a  corresponding  committee,  be 
requested  to  organize  such  a  committee,  and 
notify  the  names  thereof  to  the  General  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  Utica. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
J.  E.  Bloomfield, 
James  H.  Bell, 

Secretaries. 


Providence  Railroa.d.— The  Citizens'  Line 
of  coaches  between  this  city  and  Providence 
is  united  with  the  train  of  cars  on  the  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  so  that  fourteen  miles  of  the 
route,  extending  from  Boston  to  Canton,  are 
now  travelled  up«n  the  railroad.  We  learn 
that  on  Saturday  last  the  passengers  from 
New-York,  bv  this  line,  arrived  in  this  city  in 
three  hours  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  steam- 
boat at  Providenca,  and  in  thirty  and  a  hall 
minutes  from  Canton.  At  the  same  rate  of 
travelling,  the  distance  from  Providence  to  Bos- 
ton will  be  traversed,  when  the  railroad  is 
completed,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.— [Boston 
DaiJv  Advertiser.]        .  ..  _  ^ 
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The  Ohio   and    Chesapeake  and  Pennsylvania 
Canals,  with  a  few  subsequent  Remarks  rela- 
tive to,Canals  and  Railroads  in  general. 
To  tlie  Eklitor  of  the  Kailrood  Journal : 

As  an  unfavorable  impression  may  arise  in 
regard  to  the  above  iinportanl  improvements, 
by  reading  the  reiuarks  of  "  Civis,'"  in  tlie 
Journal  of  the  16th  of  August,  I  tak«  the  li- 
berty of  giving  some  facts,  and  my  views  of 
the  canals  under  consideration. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  about 
400  miles.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
from  Washington  city  to  the  same  place,  is 
expected  to  be  about  350  miles.  These  canals 
must  and  will  form  the  great  outlet  to  the 
western  trade  bordering  upon  the  great  rivers 
of  the  west.  The  steamboat  navigation  to 
which  these  canals  are  connected  is  not  less  in 
extent  than  twelve  thousand  miles,  and  the 
country  exhibits  a  population  of  not  less  than 
three  mJKions  of  inhabitants,  rosiding  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kenlucky,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  from  the 
great  increase  now  taking  place  in  this  popula- 
tion, we  may  safely  estimate  the  population  in 
1840  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  Three 
hundred  pounds  would  be  a  low  calculation  to 
assume  as  the  average  available  tonnage  from 
each  inhabitant  annuallv  ;  but  at  lliis  calcula- 
tion, tour  millions  of  inhabitants  will  give  an 
annual  tonnage  to  the  canals  and  other  chan- 
nels of  commerce  of  600,000  tons.  Half  of 
this  tonnage  must  from  indubitable  circum- 
stances pass  through  these  great  canals.  Alrea- 
dy have  goods  passed  through  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal  for  the  different  Slates  before  enu- 
merated, and  circumstances  indicate  that,  du- 
riiig  the  year  of  1835,  Pennsylvania  will  re- 
ceive one  million  ot  dollars  in  toll  from  her 
canals;  besides,  being  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
will,  as  a  revenue  matter,  outstrip  the  New- 
York  canals  as  much  as  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  population  to  which  these  canals  give 
vent. 

Already  have  I  made  it  appear  that  300,000 
tons  would  necessarily  pass  the  Pennsylvat\ia 
and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canals,  should  they 
be  completed  by  the  year  1840.  Suppose  this 
tonnage  be  equally  divided  betwixt  those  ca- 
nals:  150,000  tons  will  pass  through  each,  and 
at  an  average  rate  of  $8  per  ton,  for  toll,  will 
give  a  revenue  of  §1,200,000  per  annum  to 
each,  and  this  independent  of  that  which  will 
be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  along  those 
lines,  which  together  will  equal  one  million 
and  a  half  as  the  revenue  to  each  canal. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  two  or  three  more  years 
of  experience  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  will 
fullv  justify  my  calculations;  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  will  no  longer  linger 
for  the  want  of  funds,  but  capitalists  will  anx- 
iously seek  an  investment  in  tlic  stos-k  of  this 
company.  This  canal  is  ertimatpd  to  cost 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  from  the 
foregoing  calculation,  will  yield,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  about  twelve  percent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  canals  and  railroads.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  disparage  railroads  as  a 
means  of  communication;  on  the  contrary,  I 
consider  them  a  valuable  kind  of  improve- 
ment, highly  bcneticial  in  their  place,  and  next 
to  canals  as  a  means  of  communication  for 
the  surplus  products  of  our  country,  but  superior 
tc  canals  where  travelling  or  speed  is  the 
great  end  to  be  gained. 

I  think  it  highly  improper  on  the  part  of 
"  Civis,"  who,  it  appears,  does  not  understand 


the  situation  and  probable  effects  of  some  of 
the  canals  of  which  he  makes  an  unwarranta- 
ble assertion,  that  their  stock  will  be  unprofi- 
table,— thus  to  attempt  to  injure  improvements 
of  a  highly  important  cast,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  advancing  a  favorite  system. 

Let  canals  first  be  made  from  the  Atlantic 
cities  to  the  great  western  waters,  and  then 
railroads  will  follow  in  their  train.  The  State 
of  New-York  has  already  arrived  at  the  time 
when  a  railroad  nearly  parallel  with  her  great 
canal  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  to  her  the 
paramount  advantage  which  nature  has  placed 
l!at  her  disposal  over  the  lake  trade. 

The  canal,  in  a  comparative  sense,  is  the 
draft  horse,  while  the  railroad  is  the  horse  for 
speed.  These  in  conjunction  form  every  facil- 
ity for  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  community,  of  which  they  can  be 
possessed  as  a  means  of  artiticial  communica- 
tion. They  are  or  ought  to  be  co-laborers  in 
the  great  cause  of  advancing  the  social  inter- 
Icourse,  and  extending  more  widely  the  bles- 
'sings  to  be  derived  from  a  free  interehange  of 
jsentiment.  The  advocates  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads should  therefore  unite  their  interests^  it 

lis  no  luiijer  problematical  as  to  the  relative 
jadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  iinprovement. 
i  Sufficient  has  already  been  done  to  satisfy 
every  practical  man  wherein  the  great  advan- 
tage of  each  improvement  consists. 

Yours,  &.C.        L . 

August  26, 1954. 

Internal  Improvements.  [From  the  Savannah 
Georgian.] 

Messrs.  Editors. — It  is  understood  that  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  interior  of  the  State  de- 
cidedly prefer  railroads  to  canals,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  preference  is  founded  in  good  rea- 
son. If  it  be  intended  to  make  the  communi- 
cation from  Savannah  to  Macon  only,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  command  of 
water  will  admit,  it  would  require  but  little  ar- 
gument however,  to  show  that  they  were  in 
error,  inasmuch  as  canals  are  so  much  better 
adapted  to  the  carriage  of  lumber,  wood,  Stc. ; 
but  if  this  communication  to  Macon  be  but  the 
beginning  of  a  line  of  internal  improvement, 
which,  in  its  ramifications,  is  to  be  to  the  Slate 
what  the  veins  are  to  the  body,  and  finally  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  those 
of  the  Savannah,  then  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  other  parts  of  the  State  admit 
of  canals,  and  whether,  as  railroads  must  then 
be  adopted,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  begin  with 
that  system  which  undoubtedly  will  admit  ol 
indefinite  extension.  To  the  citizens  of  Sa- 
vannah, the  choice  is  of  no  importance.  It  is 
only  important  to  them  that  this  beginning  be 
made  with  due  judgment,  and  that  the  commu- 
nication le  speedy,  safe,  and  cheap. 

Let,  thtn,  the  question,  whether  of  railroad 
or  canal,  rest.  We,  of  Savannah,  will  assent 
to  either;  and  we  ask  our  fellow-citizens  not 
to  imbibe  prepossessions  or  prejudices  to  either 
until  a  report  be  made.  The  probable  course 
of  the  route  will  be  up  the  Ogeechee  Valley  to 
some  point  near  the  shoals  of  that  river,  and 
thence  across  the  country,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Washington,  Wilkinson,  and  Twiggs, 
giving  to  those  counties,  as  also  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Bullocii,  Scriven,  Emanuel,  Burke,  and 
Jefferson,  an  immediate  access  to  a  seaport 
market,  not  only  for  their  cotton,  grain,  and 
other  producj,  but  also  for  their  immense 
forests  of  lumber,  which  are  now  comparative- 
ly valueless.  From  this  main  stem,  branches 
to  connect  it  with  the  counties  of  Baldwin, 
Hancock,  Putnam,  Greene,  Morgan,  and  the 
counties  north,  may  be  run  at  an  inconsidera- 
ble expense,  whilst  an  extension  of  the  main 
stem  westward  will  ensure  to  the  wealthy 
counties  of  Monroe,  Henry,  and  others,  the 
same  advantages  of  access  to  the  seaboard. 

The  supposed  length  of  the  route  from  Sa- 
vannah to  Macon  is  about  200  miles,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work  will  be  #1,500,000. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  at  8  per  cent,  will  be 
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$120,000  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  pner 
cent.,  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed,  will 
be  $75,000  per  annum.  The  article  of  Cotton 
alone,  brought  from  Macon,  at  a  rate  of  trans, 
portage  very  far  less  than  is  now  paid,  will 
more  than  pay  this  interest,  and  keep  the  roari 
or  canal  in  repair,  and  the  treight  on  other  ar- 
ticles will,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
reimburse  the  capital  expended.  The  freight 
and  expenses  on  a  bale  ot  cotton  from  Macon 
to  Savannah,  by  the  river,  is  now  more  than  1^ 
cents  per  lb. ;  for  the  shipper  has  to  pay  freight, 
insurance,  and  interest,  on  the  outlay  during 
the  tedious  voyage,  and  it  not  unfrcquently 
Happens  that  damage  is  sustained  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  which  is  not  paid  by  the 
insurer,  and  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  shipper.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  planter,  when  be  brings 
his  cotton  to  Macon,  must  be  content  to  take 
7^  cents  (or  it,  when  it  is  actually  worth  on 
the  seaboard  9  cents  ;  or,  if  he  gets  more,  then 
the  loss  falls  on  the  merchant  who  buys,  and 
who,  if  imprudent  enough  to  sustain  many 
such  losses,  is  ruined,  and,  in  his  fall,  affects 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  the 
adjacent  country.  But  with  such  a  route  as  is 
now  contemplated,  the  cost  of  transporting  OOt. 
ton,  including  insurance  and  all  charges,  could 
not  at  most  exceed  ^  cent  per  lb.,  and  conse- 
quently enhance  the  value  of  cotton  at  Macon; 
the  difference  of  1  cent  the  pound  and  if  the 
amount  of  cotton  sent  from  Macon  be  100,000 
bales  per  annum,  the  saving  to  the  country,  to 
the  planter,  to  the  citizens  of  Macon,  would  be 
equal  to  $.^00,000  per  annum,  besides  paying 
to  the  road  such  a  rate  as  would  amply  meet 
its  expenses. 

The  return-freight  and  other  articles  sent 
down  the  country  would  be  also  an  important 
item  of  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  route, 
and  of  saving  to  the  country  :  and  corn,  wheat, 
&,c.,  which  now  rot  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, would  find  a  ready  market,  and  the  sea- 
board of  Georgia,  instead  of  being  dependent 
on  North  Carolina  and  Baltimore  for  their 
corn,  bacoo,  &.C.,  would  derive  its  supplies 
from  its  own  fellow-citizens. 

Every  planter  and  every  citizen  is  therefore 
doubly  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work.  He  who  makes  10  bags  of  cotton 
per  annum  will  gain  every  year  $30  in  the 
sale  of  his  cotton,  and  probably  as  much  more 
in  the  purchase  of  his  supplies  :  for,  although 
some  few  of  the  lighter  articles  of  dry  goods 
may  not  be  much  lowered  in  price  to  him,  yet 
in  the  articles  of  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  &c.,  he  will 
be  a  gainer  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
of  expense  in  transporting  these  articles  to 
Macon,  and  his  gain  will  consequently  be  10 
per  cent,  on  his  sales,  and  nearly  as  much 
more  on  his  purchases. 

The  spirit  of  internal  improvement  is 
awakened,  and  a  disposition  to  connect  the  in- 
terior with  the  seaboard  is  manifested.  It  is 
important  that  this  disposition  be  so  directed 
as  that  our  State  pride  and  our  personal  inter- 
ests be  consulted,  and  every  consideration  of 
home,  affection,  and  general  interest,  must 
lead  our  citizens  to  prefer  Savaimah  as  the 
emporium  of  its  trade,  and  to  induce  them  to 
foster  our  own  seaport,  rather  than  that  of  a 
sister  Slate.  J  trust  that  the  subject  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  our  citizens,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  so  engrossed  by  political  abstrac 
tions  as  to  neglect  that  which  is  of  so  vital 
interest.  A  Geosgiam. 

Railroad  to  Columbia. — The  Edgefield,  S. 
C,  Carolinian  of  the  30th  ult.  says,  "  The  en- 
gineers who  have  surveyed  the  route  for  the 
proposed  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Branch- 
ville,  have  made  a  report,  in  which  they  state 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  to  be  61 
miles.  The  estimated  cost,  including  engines, 
cars,  depositories,  and  an  allowance  for  all 
contingenciea,  is  put  down  at  $553,000.  The 
route  is  stated  to  be  favorable,  except  one  part, 
at  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  in- 
clined plane  with  stationary  power. "^    essjtoh* 
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BaiI'RO''^Q  Iwtbllioewce.  —  The  following 
information,  addressed  to  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  (says  the  Athens 
Southern  Whig  of  the  30th  uft.)  and  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  people  of  upper  Geor- 
gia aad  Alabama,  ft  is  from  a  gentleman  be- 
KJOgiDg  to  a  committee  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  appointed  to 
address  the  people  of  Tennessee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  railroad. 

"  The  book  of  subscription  will  be  opened 
on  the  15th  day  of  August,  under  the  Atlantic 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  charter,  in  Memphis 
and  other  places,  and  we  are  sanguine  that 

stock  will  be  taken  liberally.  Col.  Long,  of 
the  engineer  department,  has  arrived^  and  will, 
in  a  short  time,  commence  his  labors  in  making 
the  necessary  surveys,  &,c.  A  survey  had  been 
previously  made  as  far  as  Bolivar,  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  estimates  exhibiting  the  cost 
not  exceeding  JjjGOOO  per  mile." 

We  are  also  informed  that  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  the  Jackson,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Atlantic  Railroad  Companies  all  uniting 
and  bending  their  energies  to  the  execution  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  Railioad. 

Columbia  Railroad. — The  tolls  collected  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Colunibia  Railroad,  from  the  3d  to 
the  30th  of  August,  1834,  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  At  this  rate  the  tolla  in  a  year 
would  reach  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  nine- 
ty-one dollars  and  fifty. five  cents  ;  equal  to  the  inte- 
rest upon  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  it  is  Relieved  thnt  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road  will  not  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars,  this 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  public  workt<. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  only  one  track  of  the 
road  is  finished,  and  that  is  used  but  partially,  owing 
to  the  interruptions  consequent  upon  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  on  the  second  track.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  Western  trade  and  the  Susque- 
hannah  trade  have  n<it  yet  been  brought  upon  the 
railway ;  from  these  facts  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
that  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  and  iis  use 
for  the  ends  for  which  it  is  designed,  wiM  amply 
compensate  the  State  for  the  expenditure  upon  it, 
and  yield  a  large  surplus  revenue. — [tiarrisburg  Re- 
poriei-] 

[From  the  Albany  Argut.\ 
SuKVEYS  AND  Maps  OF  THE  Canals. — The  Canal 
Board  was  in  session  during  the  whole  of  last  week, 
and  principally  occupied  in  r«vi8ing  and  completing 
the  surveys  and  maps  of  the  several  Stale  Canals, 
which  have  been  made  by  Hou<es  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
the  engineer  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  map  of 
the  Erie  Canal  makes  ten  volumes,  embracing  about 
fifty  sheets  (22  bv  14  inches)  in  each  volume.  That 
of  the  Champ'ain  Canal  makes  two  volumes  of  the 
aame  size.  The  Oswego  Canal  is  in  one  volume, 
and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  and  Crooked  L^ke  Ca- 
nals are  in  one  volume.  The  map  of  the  Chemung 
Canal,  which  is  not  entirely  finished,  will  make  one 
volume.  There  are  in  the  whole,  fifteen  volumes, 
.  eaibracing  about , /fee  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  c&. 
nals  and  feeders.  There  are  field  notes  tu  all  the 
surveys,  which  make  seven  volumes  for  all  the  ca- 
nals. 

These  maps  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  mi- 
nute and  careful  surveys,  and  embrace  not  only  the 
canals  and  feeders,  but  all  the  lands  and  streams  con- 
nected therewith,  and  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  State.  The  maps  have  been  appro- 
ved and  authenticated  in  the  manner  required  by  ar- 
ticle 1,  title  9  of  chapter  9  of  the  first  part  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  have  been  filed  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's ofRce.  Transcripts  of  these  maps  are  to  be 
made,  and  filed  in  the  ofllices  of  the  County  Clerks 
io  those  counties  through  which  the  Canal  passes. 
The  Canal  Commissioners  have  also  had  a  sur- 
T«]r  made  and  maps  compiled,  of  the  contemplated 
improvements  of  the  canal  under  the  act  of  the  last 
aessionof  the  legislature.  A  new  stone  aqueduct  at 
Rochester,  and  a  second  set  of  locks  from  the  Hud- 
MHL  river  to  Syracuse,  end  a  feeder  at  nine  mile 
.^fntlk,  are  the  principal  improvements  to  which  the 
■tt^iuion  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  directed. 

•The    law  requires  that  the  damages    to    individuals 

•hatt  be  appraised  before  possession  is  taken  of  their 

property,  which  will  occasion  some  delay  in  the  com. 

.  'Bencement  of  the  contemplated  improvements. 


(FrofB  the  fortticoining  number  of  the  Itrcbamoa'  !!•(■"■>-  • 
and  Register  of  Inveotionk  and  Improvemestti.) 

On  the  Application  to  the  Arts  of  Sir  H. 
Davy^s  Discovery,  resulting  from  his  Elec- 
tro-Chemical  Theory. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine : 

SiK, — It  was  supposed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  that  instead  of  affinity  being  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  attraction,  two  substances 
had  a  tendency  to  unite  only  in  consequence 
of  their  being  in  opposite  states  of  electri- 
city.  This  view  of  affinity  suggested  to  Sir 
H.  a  matter  of  very  great  importance — a 
mode  of  preventing  metals  from  being  acted 
on  by  oxygen.  The  metals  are  electro- 
positive,  and  oxygen  electro.negative,  and 
this  is  the  reason,  according  to  Davy,  of  an 
affinity  existing  between  them.  Now,  if  by 
any  means  the  metals  can  be  retained  in  an 
electro-negative  condition,  they  cannot  suf- 
fer oxidation,  or,  in  common  language,  they 
cannot  rust. 
The  importance  of  some  mode  of  com- 

pletely  preventing  oxidation  must  be  evident 
to  all,  since  the  evil  efTects  of  oxygen  on  ar- 
ticles composed  of  metal  are  daily  witnessed. 
The  substanc«  employed  in  rendering  iron 
or  steel  electro-negative  is  zinc.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  this  metal  applied  to  any 
article  composed  of  iron  or  steel,  will  com-" 
pletely  prevent  the  action  of  oxygen  upon 
it,  whether  exposed  to  air  or  water.  All  ar- 
tHcles  of  cutlery  whatever,  all  iron,  steel,  or 
copper  instruments  used  by  mechanics,  (ex- 
cepting  those  which  are  exposed  to  fire,)  all 
farming  utensils — axes,  hoes,  sickles,  scythes, 
[dough-shares,  chains,  &c.  «&c.  can  be  ef- 
fectually prevented  from  "  rusting"  by  the 
application  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  zinc, 
soldered  to  them  in  any  place  wliere  it  could 
be  the  most  conveniently  done.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  zinc  for  this  purpose  is  exceed- 
ingly trifling.  "  A  piece  of  zinc,"  says  Dr. 
Turner,  "  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  the  head  of 
a  small  round  nail,  was  found  fully  adequate 
to  preserve  40  or  50  square  inches  of  cop. 
per — and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  whe- 
ther at  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the 
sheet  of  copper,  or  imder  whatever  form  it 
was  used."— [Turner's  Chemistry,  p.  99. 
American  edition.] 

This  brilliant  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy's, 
the  result  of  his  Electro -Chemical  Theory, 
was  first  applied  to  the  copper  sheathings  of 
ships,  which  all  know  are  very  expensive, 
and  last  but  a  short  period,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  constantly  acted  on  by  oxy- 
gen, and  the  hydro-chloric  acid  of  sea-wa. 
ter.  The  application  of  this  discovery  to 
the  preservation  of  instruments  composed 
of  iron  or  steel  was  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pepys ;  and  delicate  surgical  instruments, 
which  would  be  rendered  useless  were  their 
cutting  parts  in  the  slightest  degree  oxi- 
dized, are  now  kept  perfectly  bright  by  the 
application  of  zinc. 

One  objection  has  been  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  copper  sheathings  of  ships,  which 
is,  that  the  copper,  when  eiTectually  guard- 
ed by  zinc  against  corrosion,  becomes  soon 
eovered  with  marine  plants  and  animals, 
which  the  oxide  and  submuriate  of  copper, 
(formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sheathing  pre- 
vious  to  the  application  of  the  zinc,)  com- 
pletely  prevented ;  and  that  the  copper,  be- 
ing rendered   electro-negative  by  the   zinc. 


tained   in  the   eea.water,  such    as  lime  and 
magnesia.      But    neither   the   marine  plants 
and  animals,  nor  the  lime  and  magnesia,  are 
capable  of  injuring   the   copper  ;  they  only 
form  a  coating  on  its  surface.     When  we 
compare  the  endurance  of  thes«  difficultie.s, 
admitting  that  the  above  objections  arc  well 
founded,  with  the  short  space  of  time  that  a 
copper  bottom   lasts,  and   the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  renewmg  the  copper,    they  appear 
as  nothing.    Besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  men 
of  science,  that   by  a  skilful   adju^stmont  of 
the  proportions  of  copper  and    zinc,  or  iron, 
which  can  be  used   iti.stead   of  zinc  on  cop- 
per, these  objections  can  be  completely  re- 
moved.     However  weighty  these  diflicukies 
may  be,  they  are  confined   solely  to   the  ap- 
plication of  zinc  or  iron  to  the  copper  sheath- 
ings of  ships ;  they  are  not  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of  zinc  to  metallic  instruments. 

One  more  advantage,  and  perhaps  the. 
greatest  of  all,  arising  from   this  discovery 

of  Davy's,  is  that  iron  can  be  used  instead 
of  copper  on  the  bottoms  of  ships,  thus  vast- 
ly reducing  the  expense  of  sheathmg.  The 
zinc  as  effectually  prevents  any  chemical 
action  on  the  iron  as  on  the  copper,  and 
hence  one  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  of 
sheathing  as  the  other. 

The  numerous  experiments  whiclt  have 
been  made  by  men  of  science  since  this  dis- 
covery of  Sir  H.  Davy,  have  fully  estab- 
lished its  value  and  importance,  and  it  now 
remains  for  men  to  apply  it  to  some  useful 
purpose. 

I  am  aware  of  no  use  having  been  matic 
of  this  valuable  discovery  except  in  the  piv- 
servation  of  ships'  bottoms  and  surgical  in- 
struments  ;  and  why,  I  ask,  do  not  mecha. . 
nics  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ?  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  possible  for  any  well  in- 
formed mechanic  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of 
the  facts  above  stated.  If  an^  one  is,  it 
must  be  his  own  fault.  Books  are  as  "  cheap 
as  dirt,"  and  if  any  mechanic  will  say  he 
cannot  buy  a  few  booki*  on  science,  and  that 
he  has  no  time  to  study  books  if  he  had  them, 
he  is  poor  indeed,  and  IcaJs  a  slave's  life. 
Such  a  man  I  sincerely  pity.  But  what  shall 
I  say  to  those  who  do  understand  this  prin- 
ciple— ^this  discovery  of  Davy's — who  do 
not  make  some  application  of  it  ?  Go  info 
the  workshop  of  the  different  mechanics,  and 
see  their  tools  undergoing  constant  corro- 
sion. Go  to  our  wharves,  and  see  all  the  iron 
work  of  ships  covered  with  rust — their  an- 
chors and  chain  cables  covered  with  oxide. 
Go  to  the  printing  office,  and  sec  the  press 
red  with  the  oxide  of  iron — the  chases  and 
composing  sticks  also  covered  with  the  same. 
Look  at  the  steam  engine,  the  most  inge- 
nious, useful,  and  probably  the  greatest  of 
all  inventions,  and  think  whether  Sir  Hum- 
phry Daw's  discov«'iy  ccmld  not  be  applied 
to  that. 

Wherein  is  the  world  benefitted  by  any 
discovery,  if  no  application  be  made  of  it  ? 
To  what  purpose  do  we  rack  our  brains  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  if  we  make  no  use  of 
it  when  obtained  ?  Peojile  seem  afraid  u> 
adopt  any  thing  new.y.>Any  new  invention 
or  discovery,  if  it  be  ingenious,  they  view 
with  delight ;  but  the  thought  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  whether '  it  can  be  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose  ;  and  if  any  one  at- 
tempts the  application  of  a  new  principle,  be 
it  what  it  may,  there  aro  thousands  ready  to 
laugh  at  him,' as  they  did  at  Fulton,  in  his  ex- 


attracts  substances  in  the  opposite  state  con- ||ertions  to  show  to  the  world  the  use   and 
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value  of  that  machine  of  all  inuclhnes — the 
Steam  Engine. 

Ships  are  constantly  building  and  being 
coppered,  without  the  least  regard  to  this 
invaluable  discovery  ;  and  why  is  it  >.  Are 
shipbuilders  an«l  shipowners  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  this  cheap  and  eHeclual  pre- 
ventive against  the  ravages  of  the  elements, 
or  have  they  tried  it  and  found  it  meliectual  ? 
If  they  have,  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

If  any.  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Maga- 
zme  will  point  out  any  thing  new  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  of  whom  probably  can,  I,  for  one, 
should  be  highly  gratilicd.  A. 


A  UoTtlty. — The  Schooner  Sarali  Ann,  Captain 
Ayres,  48  hours  from  Piiiladelphia,  orrived  Tues- 
day aiternoon,  via  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 
She  has  a  full  cargo  of  merchandize,  consigned  (o 
A.  &-  T.  F.  Cornell,  and  other  merchants  in  this  city 


New  Jersey    Rail    Roau. — This    Road,    as  ap 
pears  by   an  advertisement,   is  now  open  for  public 
use,  between  Newark,  and   Jersey  City.     We  learn 
that  a  large  number  of  passengers  are  daily  passing 
over  it. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Farmer.] 
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad. — We  have 
great  pleasure  in  being  at  Inst  authorized  to  state 
that  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  liailroad  Company 
have  decided  to  break  ground  on  the  1st  of  Novem 
ber  ne.xt.  They  have  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
directed  their  Engineer  to  advertise  for  contracts  for 
grading  and  forming  the  bed  ot  the  road  ;  and  have 
also  instructed  their  Committee  to  give  notice  of  this 
fact  to  the  owners  of  land  through  whicii  the  road  is 
located  and  with  whom  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  the  same  have  peen  made.  Tiie  delay  which  has 
occurred  rn  the  prosecution  of  this  work  arose  from 
the  inability  of  the  company  to  reach  the  East  River, 

•zcept  upon  terms  deemed  by  them  inadmiss'ble 

A  proposition  however  was  Hn\lly  made  to  the  cor 
poration  of  Brooklyn,  in  conneciion  wiili  the  owners 
of  lots  on  Atlantic  street,  to  open  that  street  to  tlie 
width  of  100  feet,  (rom  Patchen's  Dock  to  Parnien 
tiers',  with  permission  lo  the  Company  to  lay  their 
rails  along  the  middle  of  the  «ame,  upon  condition 
of  their  grading,  paving  or  Macadamizing  GO  feet  in 
width  of  the  said  rwad.  This  prupotition,  combining 
as  it  does  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company,  the 
enhanced  value  of  lots  on  so  wide  a  street,  and  the 
noble  improvement  of  that  part  ot'  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, by  so  spacious  an  avenue  from  the  water  edge 
to  the  intersection  of  ihe  Jamaica  and  Flaibush 
road  ;  offered  too  many  substantial  inducements,  not 
to  find  favor  with  all  the  parties  in  interest.  U  was 
accordingly  adopted  and  confirmed  with  great  unan 
imity,  and  the  immediate  result  is,  that  the  work  is 
to  be  commenced  without  delay. 

Columbia  and  Tennessee  Railroad. — In  a 
late  report  of  a-comraittee  of  the  stockholdera 
of  the  Columbia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Com- 

fany,  it  is  proposed  that  a  general  Internal 
mprovemeni  Convention  be  held  at  Columbia, 
on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  inst.,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  a 
%nited  effort  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
State.  The  committee  think  it  expedient  to 
extend  the  road  at  least  as  far  as  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  eastwardly,  and  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  intersecting  by  branches  from 
the  various  counties  along  the  line,  liaisin" 
the  funds  appears  to  present  the  only  serious 
difficulty:  two  modes,  however,  for  raising 
the  requisite  capital  are  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, one  by  inducing  the  State  to  subscribe 
for  a  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  other  by  bor- 
rowing money  cither  on  the  individual  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  company  or  through  the 
agency  and  immediate  responsibility  of  the 
State,  the  company  giving  a  lien  on  individual 
property  sufficient  to  secure  the  debt. 

To  j>romote  works  of  public  improve- 
ment It  may  frequently  be  desirable  that  a 
State  shoiild  put  forth  a  proportion  of  its 
means  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  such  en- 
terprise, and  a  State  may,  also,  under  peculiar 


circumstances,  be  of  important  service  t»  such 
work  by  using  its  agency  in  procuring  foreign 
capital  to  be  thus  expended  ;  but  experience 
has  abundantly  proved  that  individual  compa- 
nies are  more  efficient  when  untrammelled  by 
the  interference  of  either  the  general  or  State 
governments.  Let  them  but  possess  the  means, 
and  the  work  will  be  done  with  more  energy, 
and  at  a  great  saving  of  expense. 

New  Channel  of  Commerce. — Anthracite 
coal,  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
Snds  its  way  to. this  city  by  the  Owego  Rail- 
road, Cayuga  Lake  and  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is 
delivered  here  at  $12  per  ton.  When  more 
perfect  arrangements  for  its  conveyance  to  the 
Railroad  are  completed,  we  are  told  it  will 
prtibably  cost  us  but  $8.  The  article  is  be- 
coming one  of  importance  in  our  market.  For 
blast  furnaces  it  is  unrivalled  in  excellence ; 
and  many  are  introducing  it,  for  family  use, 
into  their  dwellings.  Two  hundred  tons  will 
probably  be  marketed  here  the  present  sea 
son — much  of  it  goes  west — part  of  wiiich 
will,  as  heretofore,  come  to  us  via  Albany. — 
[Buflalo  Whig.] 

Remarks  on  the  Rivxd  Claims  to  the  Introduc 
tion   of  Steam    Navigation.     [From    the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

SiK, — It  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  not  only  England,  but  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  under  immense  obligations 
to  the  individual  who  first  rendered  steam 
available  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Pub. 
lie  opinion,  however,  seems  still  to  vibrate 
between  the  conflicting  claims  to  this  honor 
put  forward  by  the  lat«  William  Symington, 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  (or  rather  by  his 
representatives  on  his  behalf,)  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Taylor.  As  to  those  of  Fulton*  and  Bell, 
they  seem,  according  to  cominoii  cotis^nt,  t« 
he  wholly  untenable.       \  — . 

We  will,  if  you  please,  begin  "  wi*  the 
laird"  first.  Mr.  Miller  wsis  a  man  of  pro- 
|>erty,  possessed  of  an  active  mind,  which 
was  constantly  requiring  excitement.  He 
was,  therefore,  always  ready  to  enter  into 
any  experiments  which  promised  to  afford 
him  that  mental  stimulus  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  He  was,  consequently,  very  rea 
dy  to  a.ssist  with  his  patronage  young  men 
who  possessed  inventive  genius,  or  supposed 
that  they  were  so  blessed,  and,  of  course, 
was  very  commonly  disappointed.  As  he 
was  easilv  induced  to  begin  experimentaliz- 
ing, he  was  just  as  apt  to  quit  it  without  car 
rying  it  on  to  a  successful  result.  For,  al- 
though not  deficient  in  wealth,  he  lacked 
that  spirit  of  perseverance  from  which  alone 
success  can  emanate. 

Taylor  was  a  kitor  in  this  Mr.  Miller's  ia- 
mily.  He  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  William  Symington,  when  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  had  seen  a  model 
of  an  improvement  which  Symington  (though 
then  still  a  very  young  man)  had  just  per 
fectcd  in  the  steam  engine.  In  consequence, 
if  would  seem,  of  some  mention  made  to  Mr. 
Miller  of  Symington,  (very  probably  by  Tay- 
lor,)  Mr.  Miller,  early  in  1786,  called;  upon 
Symington,  who  was  then  in  the  employment 
of,  and  residing  with,  Mr.  Gilbert  Meason, 
the  manager  of  the  Wanlock-Head  Mining 
Company,  and  after  conversing  with  him  for 
some  time,  engaged  him  to  make  some  expe- 
riments, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  propelling  boats  by  steam. 
Miller  himself  had,  previously  to   this,  at- 


*  We  shall  shortly  have  something  more  to  say  on  this 
diibj<?!ct.  Fulton  moat  rertainlr  had  some  tlaims  :  to  what 
extern  we  shall  examine  shortly .-^[Ed.  Am.  M.  M.J 


tempted  to  move  boats  by  moans  of  wheels, 
set  in  action  by  treddles,  a  plan  which  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  from  the  exces. 
sive  fatigue  it  occasioned  to  the  men  em. 
ployed.  This  scheme,  by  the  way,  had  not  ij 
even  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it, 
for  it  had  been  practised  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  oxen  to  work  machinery ;  and  also 
by  Savary,  who  had,  like  Mr.  Miller,  exert- 
ed  human  force  for  that  purpose.* 

The  biographer  of  Taylor,  in  "  Chambers' 
Journal,"  states  that  he  "  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  several  years ;"  that 
the  classes  selected  by  him  were  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  chemistry  ;  and  that  he  "  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  much  assiduity  and 
success,  for  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  either  upon  the  profession 
of  medicine  or  divinity"!  !  Now,  if  the 
College  Album  be  an  authority  to  be  confi- 
ded in,  Taylor  matriculated  for  one  seasoa 
only,  and  attended  the  classes  above  men- 
tioned for  one  course  each.  "One  swal- 
low," says  the  adage,  "  does  not  make  a 
summer ;"  but  according  to  Taylor's  biogra- 
pher, one  course  of  lectures  fully  qualified 
him  to  be  either  a  physician  or  a  divine  ?  I 
make  no  doubt  that  he  was  just  as  well  qual- 
ified for  the  one  as  the  other — that  is,  not  at 
all.  I  agree  with  the  writer  in  "  Chambers' 
Journal,"  that  his  genius  was  excursive,  and 
that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  its  excursions  were 
ever  attended  by  any  beneficial  resuh.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  and  mechanics ;  but  if  this 
were  true,  how  comes  it  that  Taylor,  being 
at  the  University  where  those  subjects  were 
treated  upon  scientifically,  never  availed 
himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  classes  in  which  ihey  were 
taught  ? 

The  improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Symington,  was  accomplished 
in  1785-1786,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1766  that  Mr.  Miller,  as  already  mentioned, 
engaged  him  to  carry  on  some  experiments 
upon  steam  navigation.  These  were  made 
upon  the  lake  at  Dalswinton,  Mr.  Miller's 
property,  in  1788.  It  is  asserted  that  Mr- 
Taylor  remained  in  Edinburgh  after  Mr. 
Miller  had  left,  to  superintend  castings  of 
the  parts  of  the  engine  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  moving  the  boat.  But  if  this  were 
necessary,  why  did  not  Taylor  afterwards 
put  the  engine  together  ?  If  he  were  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  the  drawings  and  models 
by  which  the  various  parts  were  to  be  con- 
structed, surely  there  could  be  no  necessity 
for  sending  for  Mr.  Symington  from  the 
Lead  hills,  to  put  the  different  pieces  proper- 
ly "in  situ."  Mr.  Miller  would  have  been 
little  less  than  mad  to  employ  Symington  in 
these  experiments,  when  he  had  such  a  bril- 
liant and  inventive  genius  as  Taylor  residing 
under  his  own  roof.  If  (as  has  been  assert- 
ed) Taylor  was  the  author  of  these  experi- 
ments, where  are  the  drawings  and  docu- 
ments to  substantiate  his  claim  ?  Have  they 
ever  been  seen  by  any  person  ?  Or,  indeed, 
have  they  ever  existed,  except  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  partisans? 

There  is  an  account  of  these  experiments 


•  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  had  a  predilertion  or  araro- 
priating  other  persons'  inventions  to  himself ;  or,  if  he  nad 
not,  his  friend.M  have  endeavored  lo  do  so  for  him,  as  they 
would  willingly  have  us  to  believe  that  the  piece  of  sea  ord- 
nance, known  as  the  carronade,  was  the  fhut  of  Mr.  Miller'a 
genius,  when,  in  fkct,  it  was  invented  by  Mr.  Gascoime,  oam 
of  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  Carron  Iron  Work*, 
from  which  circuoistonce  it  deriv«d  its  name.       ^  _^.^_  \ 
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to  be  found  in  the  "  Scots  Magazine"  for 
1788,  which  it  has  been  allowed  was  drawn 
up  by  Taylor  himself.  He  acknowledges, 
ia  this  statement,  that  the  merit  of  the  ex 
pense  of  trying  the  experiment  was  due  to 
Mr.  Miller,  but  that  the  engine  used  upon  the 
occasion  was  the  sole  invention  of  Mr.  Sy- 
mington,  and  throughout  the  whole  account 
be  never  introduces  his  own  name,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  implication.  The  notice  allu 
ded  to  is  subjoined.'^ 

In  1789,  Taylor  is  represented  as  being 
located  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  castings  of  an 
engine  of  increased  size,  the  cylinders  being 
18  inches  in  diameter.  But  in  opposition  to 
this,  we  have  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Stainton, 
ODO  of  the  managers  of  these  works,  who 
states  that — 

"  He  (Taylor)  was  never  considered  ca- 
pable  of  superintending  the  work ;  that  he 
never  furnished  a  single  drawing  or  model 
by  which  the  work  might  be  forwarded ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrarj-,  Mr.  Symington  was 
looked  up  to  as  being  the  person  to  whom  all 
the  necessary  inquiries  for  the  completion  of 
the  engine  were  to  be  addressed  ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  considering  Taylor  as  a  princi- 
pal, he  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  spy,  ap 
pointed  by  Miller  to  watch  Symington's  con. 
duct,  that  he  did  not  waste  too  much  of  his 
time  upon  some  experiments  he  was  con- 
ducting at  the  same  moment  for  the  Wanlock- 
Head  Company."       >J.;  ..   > 

The  experiments  with  the  new  engine 
succeeded  entirely  ;  but  when  it  had  arrived 
at  that  point,  that  by  a  little  more  exertion 
it  might  have  been  perfected,  Mr.  Miller's 
excitement  was  over.  He  had  been  bitten 
by  an  agricultural  mania,  dismantled  the 
steamboat,  and  lefl  steam  navigation  to  be 
promoted  by  other  hands. 

In  1801  and  1802  Mr.  Symington  renewed 
his  experiments  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Dundas,  that  nobleman  having  purposely 
gone  down  from  London  to  engage  him. 
He  continued  them  until  1803,  when  he  com- 
pleted a  steam  tug,  which  towed  two  iner> 
chant  vessels  19^  miles  upon  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  against  the  wind,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  many  spectators.  Mr.  Symington 
took  out  a  patent  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
protection  of  his  invention  in  1801 ;  and  this 
fact  must  dispose  of  the  charge  of  his  hav- 
ing  practised  any  concealment  or  secrecy 
with  regard  to  the  matter. 

A  letter  has  been  published,  from  Mr.  Sy- 
mington to  Taylor,  in  which  the  former  pro- 
mises to  make  over  half  the  profits  of  the 
invention  to  the  latter.  This  originated,  I 
am  told,  in  a  representation  made  by  Tay. 
lor,  that  he  was  possessed  of  considerable 
influence  amongst  noblemen  and  members 
of  parliament,  through  whose  intercession  a 
parliamentary  grant  might  be  obtained.  But 
even  supposing  Mr.  Symington  was  not  en- 


*  "On  October  14  a  boat  was  put  iii  motion  by  a  steam 
engine,  upon  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswintun'tt  piece  of  water  at 
that  place.  That  gentleman's  improvements  in  naval  af- 
feirs  are  well  known  to  the  public.  For  some  time  past 
his  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  application  of  the  steam 
engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  He  has  now  accom- 
plished, and  evidently  shown  to  the  world,  the  practicabil- 
ity of  this  by  executing  it  upon  a  smflU  scale.  A  vessel  25 
reet  long  and  7  broad  was  on  the  above  date  driven  with  two 
wheels  by  a  small  engine.  It  answered  Mr  Miller's  ex- 
pectati(Ntt  fully,  and  odflfurded  great  pleasure  to  the  specta- 
tors. The  success  of  this  experiment  is  ao  small  arc(*iion 
to  the  public.  Its  utility  in  canals,  and  all  inland  naviga- 
tion, points  it  out  to  be  of  the  great o^^t  advantage,  not  only 
to  this  island,  but  to  many  other  nations  of  the  world .  77. « 
^»gtitM  tued  is  Mr.  Si/mirtgion's  new  patent  «wtiie."— ! 
[fcoots  Magmzine,  Nov.  17B8,  p.  566.J  J 


titled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  appher 
of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  Tay. 
lor,  from  his  own  showing,  and  from  that  (♦f 
his  friend,  must  have  still  less  claim  ;  for  lie 
states,  that  he  (Taylor)  called  upon  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  the  invention  by  a  patent. 
If  it  was  Miller's  invention,  Taylor's  regret- 
ting his  own  incapability  of  securing  the 
right  by  patent  is  an  absurdity. 

Taylor's  real  friends  cannot  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Chambers  for  his  biography, 
for  it  certainly  exhibits  him  in  any  thing  but 
an  amiable  point  of  view.  We  find  him,  m 
the  first  place,  acting  as  a  spy  upon  his  inti- 
mate friend  Symington,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaging in  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
patron  Mr.  Miller's  most  intimate  friends, 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  experiments,  by  taking  them  away  to 
a  foreign  country  ;  and  this  he  did  after  hav- 
ing  vainly  endeavored  to  make  Miller  as  dis- 
honest as  Ae  wished  to  be,  in  taking  out  a 
patent  to  secure  to  himself  the  profits  of  ano- 
ther man's  genius. 

If  Mr.  Symington  had  not  expended  his 
private  fortune  previously  to  1815,  and  which 
he  did  in  experimentalizing,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  occasion  for  this  letter,  as 
there  would  have  then  been  ample  legal 
proof  on  record  of  the  originality  of  his  in- 
vention.     I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Ch. 

London,  May  28,  1834. 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  insprting  the  preceding  com- 
munication, because,  though  it  contains  little  that  u  new  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  SyTuinglon's  claims,  and  puts  some  points ! 
less  forcibly  than  has  been  already  done  in  our  pages,  (seel 
particularly  vol.  xix.  p.  121.)  it  is  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  a  physician  who  holds  a  high  place  in  public  opi- 
nion, and  serves  to  show  these  claims  are  gaining  groimd 
among  those  enlightened  and  reflecting  classes  of  the  com- 
munity with  whom  the  decision  of  «U  such  matters  must 
ultimately  rest.  We  feel  persuaded  that  the  time  is  now 
but  little  distant,  when  we  sliall  have  To  congratulate  the 
family  of  Mr.  Symington  on  the  complete  and  triumphant 
rec()gnition  of  his  tide  to  be  reganled  as  the  first  person 
who  practically  demonstrated  the  immense  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation. 

Ed.  Lo.nd.  M.  M.1 


by  no  means  confined  to  the 
t  prevails  in  other  countries. 


[From  the  {Boston)  People's  Magazine] 
Tattooing. — How  few  nations  there  are  v.ho  do 
not  retain  something  ot'  the  savage  custom  of  muti. 
lating  or  disfigurine  the  human  face,  under  the  fri- 
volous idea  of  improvinijr  its  appearance,  either  for 
peace  or  war  '.  How  small  the  number  of  individual?, 
even  in  a  Christian  country,  who  have  come  fully 
into  the  belief — praciically — that  the  "  face  divine" 
best  answers  the  purposes  of  Him  who  forms  it, 
when  it  best  preserves  its  originality  I 

That  the  American  Indians  and  other  savage  na- 
tions — children  in  the  universal  family — that  they 
whose  animality  has  not  yet  been  so  far  removed  by 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  as  to  change  the 
darkened  surface  to  a  brighter  hue,  shauld  paint  and 
patch  the  face,  or  hang  jewels  in  their  lips  or  ears, 
(•r  beads  and  curls  in  other  positions,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  Nor  ia  it  surprizing  that  those 
who  are  conscious  of  criminality  in  any  of  its  morcj 
prominent  forms,  and  yet  retain  a  few  straggling  re- 
mains of  censcientioDsness, — for 

!'  The  man  who  blushes  is  not  quite  a  lirute," — 
should  labor  to  hide  their  faces,  in  the  hope  of  hiding 
their  guilt  or  their  shame.  But  why  a  mind  and 
heart  conscious  of  none  but  the  most  upright  inien- 
tions,  and  guilty  of  no  wrong  conduct — we  mean  to 
a  fellow  being  merely — should  submit  to  be  thus  de 
formed  and  disgraced,  is  a  question  more  difficult  of 
solution. 

The  modes  of  tattooing  differ  among  the  different 
tribes  cf  North  America;  but  in  all  they  are  deem- 
ed a  preparation  for  war.  In  some  instances  the  ob. 
ject  is  to  give  them  a  more  hideous  appearance  aa 
enemies,  and  that  fashion  and  those  forms  which  best 
accomplish  this  leading  object,  would  of  course  be 
most  likely  to  find  favor.  But  in  others,  it  is  regar- 
ded as  a  mark  of  mourning ;  and  in  others,  still,  it 
is  designed  for  neither  purpose.  The  women  even, 
in  some  instances,  have  been  known  to  tattoo  them- 
aelvea. 


I     But  the  practice  is 
savages  of  .\mcrica ; 

I  It  appears  to  have  existed,  also,  in  the  ancient  world 
M0SC8,  in  the  xix  chapter  of  Leviticus,  (orbida  the 
practice  among  the  Israelites,  which  indicates  it« 
prcvaleticc  among  the  surrounding  nations.  It  pre- 
vailed, nocorJing  to  Herodotus, among  tlieThracians; 
and  othtr  authors  mention  it  as  a  common  thing 
among  the  Scythians,  the  Assyrians,  and  even  the 
ancient  Britons.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  it  been 
carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  in  New 
Zealand. 

A  traveller  who  submitted  to  this  singular  and  bar- 
bar«U6  rite,  as  practised  by  the  people  ot  New  Zea- 
land,  .bus  describes  it.  He  omiia  to  state  one  thing, 
however,  which  \s  that  before  the  cutting  is  begun, 
they  trace,  with  a  piece  of  burnt  stick  or  red  earth 
ihe  intended  fijrure. 

'*  The  whole  ot  the  natives  having  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  we  were  brought  into 
the  middle,  and  being  stripped  of  our  clothes,  and 
laid  on  our  bitcks,  we  were  each  of  us  held  dawn  by 
five  or  six  men,  while  two  others  commenced  the 
operation  of  tattooing  us.  Having  taken  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  rubbed  it  upon  a  stone  with  a  little 
water  anlil  they  had  produced  a  thickish  liquid,  they 
then  dipped  into  it  an  instrument  made  of  bone,  hav- 
ing a  sharp  edge  like  a  chisel,  and  sharped  in  the 
fasiiionof  a  garden  hoe,  and  immediately  applied  it 
to  the  skin,  «triking  it  twice  or  thrice  with  a  small 
pieee  of  wood.  This  made  it  cut  into  the  flesh  as  a 
knife  would  have  done,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of 
blood  to  fiow,  which  they  kept  wiping  off  with  the 
side  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  se^  if  the  impression 
was  sufHciently  clear.  When  it  was  not,  they  ap. 
plied  the  bone  a  second  time  to  the  same  place. — 
They  employed,  however,  various  instruments  in  the 
course  of  the  operation ;  one  which  they  some- 
times used  bemg  made  nt  a  shark's  tooth,  and  anoth- 
er naving  teeth  like  u  saw.  They  bad  them  also  of 
different  sizes,  to  suit  the  difTerent  parts  of  the 
work. 

'*  While  I  was  undergoing  this  operation,  al> 
though  the  pain  was  most  acute,  L  never  either  mo- 
ved or  uttered  a  sound  ;  but  my  comrades  moaned 
i dreadfully,  .\lthough  the  operators  were  very  quick 
and  dexterous.  I  was  four  hours  under  thetr  hands  ; 
aiiddunng  the  operation,  the  chiePs  eldest  daughter 
several  Mir-cs  wiped  the  blood  from  off  my  face  with 
some  dreescd  flax.  After  it  was  over  the  led  me 
to  the  river,  that  I  Hiiulii  wash  myself,  (for  it  had 
made  mc  oompleieir  blind, ^  and  then  co.-inucted  me 
to  a  great  fire.  They  now  returned  us  all  our 
clothes,  with  the  exception  of  our  shirts,  winch  they 
kept  fur  themselves,  wearing  them,  as  we  observed, 
with  the  fronts  behind. 

We  were  now  not  only  tattooed,  but  what  they 
called  tabooed,  the  meaning  ef  which  is,  made  aa- 
crcd,  or  lorbiddeii  to  touch  any  provisions  of  any 
kinj  with  our  hands.  Tins  state  of  things  lasted  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  we  were  fed  by  the 
daughters  of  the  chicts,  with  the  same  victuals,  and  of 
the  same  baskets,  as  the  ciiicfs  themselves,  and  the 
persons  who  had  tattooed  us.  In  three  days,  the 
swelling  which  had  been  produced  by  the  operation 
had  greatly  subsided,  and  I  began  to  recover  my 
sight ;  but  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  was  completely 
well.  I  had  no  medical  assistancs  of  any  kind  during 
my  illness  ;  but  the  Chiel^s  two  daughters  were  very 
attentive  to  me." 

The  New  Zcatanders  appear  to  possess  an  art 
which  comes  very  near  the  ancient  Egyptian  art  of 
embalmini;.  We  liave  seen  the  embal.ucd  head  of 
one  of  their  chief's,  which,  except  that  the  brains 
were  removed,  was  in  a  slate  of  entire  preservation  ; 
and  the  features  were  less  shrunk  and  flattened  than 
one  would  have  pre'^upposed.  The  face  was  tattoo- 
ed, though  not  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  that  of 
Tupai  Cupa.  Several  of  the  embalmed  heads  liave, 
within  a  few  years,  been  exhibited  in  this  country. 


"  1  heard  of  an  animal  called  '  Rass'  by  the  Kir- 
gizzies,  and  '  Kooahgar'  by  the  natives'  ot  the  iow 
cotmlries  ;  which  is  described  as  peculiar  10  I'amerc 
It  is  larger  ihan  a  cow,  and  less  trian  a  horse  ;  of  a 
white  color,  with  pendeni  hair  under  i's  ch:ii.  .nnd 
crowned  with  horns  of  huge  dimensions.  Tjiose 
are  described  to  be  so  large  that  no  ore.  man  cjn 
lift  a  pair  of  tuem  ;  and,  when  left  on  the  t<ound. 
the  small  foxes  of  the  country  brin::  fortli  lUcir 
young  inpjde  them.  The  flesh  of  the  '  Kass'  is  much 
prized  by  the  Kiigizzies,  who  hunt  and  shoot  it  with 
arrows.  This  animal  is  said  tj  delight  in  tae  coldest 
climate  ;  and  would  appear,  from  Us  beard,  to  be  of 
the  goat  fpecu!»,  or,  per'i.ipf;,  the  bison.  A  com. 
mon-sized  '  Rass'  will  rcqu're  two  horses  to  bear  Mb 
flesh  (fm  the  field."— [Burnes'  Travels.] 
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[From  the  New  York  Farmer.] 
Selecting  Seed-— This  is  the  season  for 
the  farmer  and  gardener  to  select  seed  for  the 
fall  and  spring  crops.  The  fairest  and  the 
best  seeds  should  be  selected  ;  and  to  accom- 
plioh  this,  the  utmost  pains  should  be  taken. 
For  sowing  and  planting,  seeds  should  be  well 
ripened.  Joseph  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New-Bruns- 
Avick,  New-Jersey,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  corn. 

"  When  the  first  ears  are  ripe  enougii  for 
seed,  gather  a  sufficient  quaniiiy  for  early  corn 
or  replanting  ;  and  at  the  time  you  would  wish 
your  corn  to  be  ripe  generally,  gather  a  sufti- 
f  icnt  quantity  for  planting  the  next  year,  hav- 
ing a  particular  care  to  take  it  from  stalks 
Avhich  are  large  at  bottom,  of  a  regular  taper, 
not  over  tall,  the  ears  set  low,  and  containing 
the  greatest  number  of  good  sizable  ears  of 
the  best  quality  ;  let  it  dry  speedily  ;  and  from 
the  com  gathered  as  last  described,  plant 
your  main  crop,  and  if  any  hills  should  be 
missing,  replant  from  that  which  was  first 
gathered,  which  will  cause  the  crop  to  ripen 
more  regularly  than  is  common,  which  is  a 
crreat  benefit.  The  above  mentioned  I  have 
practised  many  years,  and  am  satisfied  it  has 
increased  thequantity  and  improved  the  quality 
of  my  crops  beyond  what  any  person  would 
imagine  who  had  not  tried  the  experiment." 

Application  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  —  As  I 
find  many  opinions  in  your  publication  about 
the  quantity  of  plaster  to  be  used  upon  an 
aTe  of  land,  let  me  say  how  I  have  used  it. 
I  liave  applied  it  every  month  in  the  year, 
varying  the  application  from  one  to  te;i  bushels 
per  acre.  Ten  was  injurious  —  one  not 
enough.  The  best  mode  of  using  it  is  from 
one  to  two  bushels  in  September  or  October, 
and  the  same  in  April  or  May.  The  whole 
amount  at  either  season  will  not  do  so  well  ; 
yet,  in  either  way,  a  young  farmer  might  be 
excused  if  he  lost  sight  of  his  land  marks, 
and  became  doubtful  of  being  upon  his  own 
old  naked  farm  — [Farmers'  Register.] 

The  use  of  gypsum  in  Connecticut  and  New- 
Jersey,  near  the  salt  water,  is  increasing.  We 
fully  believe  that  experience  and  science  will 
make  it  a  common  manure  on  Long  Island. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

;^  Effects  OF  Gypsum  near  Salt  AVater. — 
It  has  frequently  been  asserted  and  gene- 
rally believed,  that  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum, 
Avould  not  answer  as  a  fertilizer  of  soils  situat- 
ed on  salt  water,  or  within  the  influence  of 
saline  atmosphere.  From  an  experiment  made 
by  me  this  spring,  Avith  plaster  on  clover,  I 
am  convinced  of  its  powerful  effect  as  a 
manure  on  soil  under  the  influence  of  salt 
water. 

.  On  the  5th  of  March  last,  I  had  plaster 
strewed  on  alternate  land'i,  ten  feet  wide,  lea. 
ving  the  intcrmediutn  lands  unplastered. 
When  the  gypsum  was  applied,  the  clover 
had  sprung,  some  of  it  three  or  four  inches 
high.  The  plaster  was  directed  to  be  strewed] 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  but  from; 
the  appearance  of  it  Oii  the  land  immediately 
after,  I  thouglu  it  was  less,  and  not  sufficient 
iji  quantity  to  do  any  gotxl,  even  if  the  soil 
were  congenial  to  it.  I  have  been,  however, i 
not  only  disappointed,  hut  agreeably  surprised,! 
by  the  heavy  growth,  of  clover,  where  the' 
plaster  was  applied  ;  whereas  in  the  lands  not! 
plastered,  it  was  indifferent. 

From  the  deep  verdant  color  on  the  lands 
which  had  been  plastered,  contrasted  witli  the 
unplas'ered  part,  the  ground  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  mowed  every  other  land. 
Thfsr  effects  ucre  only  visible  where  the  soil 
was  well  taken  in  «rlcv«r. 


out  by  other  grasses,  it  having  been  in  clover  jwtf  A  u«,  one  of  the  most  certain  and  profitable 
three  years.     On  the  other  grasses  which  thel  pursuits  of  life.  R.  W.  C.  .^ 


soil,  had  spontaneously  thrown  up,  1  saw   no 
effect  produced  by  the  gypsum. 

A  neighbor,  who  saw  my  clover,  assures  me 
he  never  saw  so  great  effect  produced  by  plaster 
in  the  county  of  Frederick,  where  he  resided 
for  some  years,  and  where  plaster  acts  as 
powerfully  as  in  any  part  of  \  irginia. 

The  land  which  was  the  subject  of  this  ex- 
periment is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
Rappahannock,  where  the  water  is  salt,  and 
on  the  first  range  of  hills  above  the  river  low 
grounds.  It  is  a  fertile  clay,  well  adapted  to 
wheat  and  corn,  and  capable  of  producing 
good  crops  of  either.  It  has  no  appearance  of 
being  naturally  calcareous,  nor  have  calcareous 
manures  been  applied  to  it.  I  observed  in 
some  part  of  the  land,  where  stable  manure 
had  many  years  ago  been  abundantly  applied, 
and  where  the  clover  was  very  luxuriant,  that 
the  difference  between  the  plastered  and  un- 
plastered lands  Avas  slight ;  though  in  these 
spots  there  was  a  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
clover.  This  reminded  me  of  the  theory  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  that  probably  plaster  may  be 
ils  in  sufficient  quantities, 


supplied  to  some  soi 

in  manures  which  contain  it.     I  could  upon  no 

other  principle  account  for  its  Avant  of  efficacy 

in  these  particular  places,  than  by  supposing 

the  soil  to  have  been  sufficiently  supplied  Avitn 

gypsum,    chemically    combined    Avith    stable 

manure. 

May  it  not  be  very  questionable  as  to  the 
effect  which  saline  atmosphere  has  upon 
gypsum  .'  Has  it  any  ?*  It  is  advantageously 
used  in  some  parts  of  England  very  near  the 
sea,  as  for  instance  in  Kent ;  whereas,  it  has 
been  found  of  no  service  in  some  situations 
niore  remote  from  the  cost.  If  salt  air  had 
the  effect  of  neutralising  plaster,  Avguld  it  act 
any  Avhere  in  Kent .'  We  should  say  not, 
when  Ave  remember  it  has  been  said  that  the 
spray  of  the  ocean  has  been  carried,  in  violent 
storms,  fifty  miles  from  the  coast. 

Though  Davy  was  not  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, yet  his  opinions  in  all  that  belongs  to 
chemistry,  directly  or  indirectly,  deserves 
weight.  He  says,  "  the  reason  Avhy  gypsum 
is  not  generally  efficacious,  is  probably  because 
most  cultivated  soils  contain  it  in  sufficient 
quantities.''  He  found  gypsum  in  the  soil  of 
Norfolk,  Middlesex,  and  Essex.  Lord  Dundas 
informed  him,  that  having  tried  gypsum 
withont-any  effect  on  his  estates  in  Yorkshire, 
he  had  the  soils  examined,  when  it  was  found 
in  both  of  them. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  examine  intoj 
the  "  cui,"  or  "  quo  modo    of  the  efficacy  of 
plaster,  but  to  assert  the  fact  of  its  effect  upon 
my  own  land  on  the  Rappahannock.  ■ 

Should  the  attention  of  our  landholders  in 
this  region  of  country  be  called  to  the  use  of 
plaster,  and  if  it  be  found  to  act  as  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will,  it  may  be  added  to  the  long  list 
of  manures  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
farmer  in  this  section  of  country,  such  as 
marl,  sea  grass,  &c.  which,  if  judiciously  and 
persereringly  used,  would  render  agriculture, 


*  Sinc<(  ilic  abovp  wn»  written  I  have  nrridentally, 
turned  to  your  "  F><«ay  on  Calcareous  Manures,"  wh;'r«'i 
you  say,  poge  143,  "It  is  well  known  that  gypsum  has! 
failed  entirely,  ns  ainanure.  on  nearly  all  the  land  onU 
vvhich  it  has  been  tried  in  the  tide-water  district,  and  wei 
may  learn  from  varioas  piiblirations,  that  as  little  general! 
Riicretw  has  l>een  met  with  along  th^  Atlantic  coast  as  far! 
n<inh  as  Ixmg  Island.  To  account  for  this  general  Tailure! 
of  a  manure,  someone  offered  a  reason  which  was  receiA-- 
ed  without  examination,  and  which  is  still  consideretl  by 
many  as  sufficient,  viz.  that  the  influence  of  salt  Aaporsj 
detitroyed  the  power  of  gypaum  on  and  near  the  sea  toast."  j 
Who  this  "  g<itne  one"  was,  I  should  like  to  luiow  ;  and; 
wliether  he  came  to  his  conclusion  by  actual  eiperinjeni 
or  by  hold  conjecture.  I 

[The  opinion  refrrre*!  to  by  our  correspondent,  cer-l 
lainly  was  not  founded  on  experiment,  ami  pn>hahly  hail  j 
no  li.-tier  hupport  than  "  twKl  conjecture."  We  hi  lievc 
that  it  will  be  found  stated  'and  With  approbation)  by  Mr. 
^LiviiiirMlon,  in  the  appendix  to  the  nrlicli*  Af;ricuUurf,  in 
In  90me  pnrtiotH  of  |k|"  A"^"?*"?  '^'•'"P  of  the   Edmburjjit  Kiicvcl<;jia5diB: 


>h7  j«;;.ri.  hiv  T.«,  .«h;u.^v;., ..;« iK;:;r».''sa;y'r '"'""" "  '^' '  '•  ^"'"' '"" 


Richmond  county,  June  17,  1834. 

AORICVLTURE     IN    BAVARIA — ITS    IMPROVEMBNT 
BY  THE  POLICY  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  following  article  deserA'es  general  con- 
sideration : 

Bavarian  agricullure,  previously  to  tbe  first 
French  revolution,  was,  according   to  all  ac- 
counts, less  advanced  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  remained  sta- 
tionary  for  ages.     By  far  the   greater  part  of 
the  land  in  cultivation  was  the  property  of  the 
religious  establishments ;  and  the  capital,  Mu- 
nich,  was,  as  the   German   name  (Munchin) 
implies,  the  city  of  monks.     When,  however, 
the    estates   of    the    religious    establishments 
were  sold,  they  were  chiefly  divided   into  lots 
so  small,   that  almost  every   individual  v/ho 
was  head  of  a  family    became   a   purchaser. 
These  purchases  were  made  at  very  low  prices, 
on  long  credits  ;    and  a  very  great  number  of 
them,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  were  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  occupant  in  a  terminable 
annuity  :  that  is,  he  paid  a  fixed  rent  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  after  which  the  land  be- 
came his  own  freehold.     The  laborers  who  had 
thus  become  proprietors,   had,   for  the  most 
part,  previously  cultivated  the  same  lands  for 
the  religious  establishments,  and,  therelbre,  the 
external  change  was  at  first  hardly  apparent. 
Every   estate,  however,  abounding  in  timber 
and  stone  for  building,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  being  on  a  basis  of  lime  stone,  rock, 
or  limestone  gravel,  facilities  were  readily  af- 
forded for  a  laborer  to  enlarge  his  cottage,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  necessary  agricultural  build- 
ings.    Scarcely  any  outlay  was  required  from 
him  but  labor,  and,  as  the  produce  was  entirely 
for  his  own  benefit  and  for  that  of  his  family, 
his  exertions  were  extraordinary.     By  degrees, 
cottage-dwellings,  of  a  somewhat  improved  de- 
scription, and  small  farm-houses  and  farmeries, 
appeared  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  soil  was  richest ;    not,  however,  detncbed, 
as  in  Britain,  but  chiefly  congregated  together 
in  small  villages.     Tbe  system  of  culture  did 
not,  at  first,  improve  as    a  system  ;    but  tbe 
common  operations  of  the  established  practice 
being  more  carefully  performed,  better  crops 
were  produced.     Ultimately,  however,  the  sys- 
tem became  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  national  education  that  Avas 
established   when  the   monasteries  were  put 
down,  and  by  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and 
gardening,  both   by  books  and   examples,   in 
these  schools.     One  of  the  first  consequences 
was  an  improved  rotation  of  crops.      Almost 
the  whole  of  the  details  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  Bavaria  have  originated  with  M.  Haz- 
zi,  an  agricultural  writer,  and  editor  of  an  agri- 
cultural journal  in  Munich.     The  activity  and 
patriotic  benevolence  of  this  gentleman  are  be- 
yond all  praise.      It  was  chiefly   through  his 
exertions  that  a  piece  of  ground  was  added  to 
every  parochial  school  in  Bavaria,  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  scholars  in  their  leisure  hours,  un- 
der   the    direction  of  the  master.       In  these 
schools,  Hazzi's  Catechism   of  Gardening,  of 
Agriculture,  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Cooke, 
ry,  of  Forest  Culture,  of  Orchard  Culture,  and 
others,  all  small  12mo  volumes,  with  wood  cuts, 
sold  at  about  4d.  each,  are  taught  to  all  the  boys, 
and   those  of  gardening,  the  management  of 
silk  Avorms,  and  domestic    economy,    to   the 
girls.     Since  those  schools  have  come  into  ac- 
tion, an  entirely  new  generation  of  cultivators 
has  arisen,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  agri- 
culture in  Bavaria,  and  especially  what  may 
be  called  cottage  agriculture  and  economy,  is, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  carried  to   a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  is  any  wliere 
else  in  the  central  states  of  Germany ;  at  nH 
events,  we  can  affirm  tlint  we  never  saw  finer 
crop*  of  drilled  Swedish  and  common  turnips, 
or  finer  surfaces  of  young  clovers,  than  we  ob» 
served  aiona  the  roitdstdt-s  in  Ootob«r  atid  No* 
v«mWi  m&t    Tb«  i^ni:«ii  tlioi  wtrf  |««n 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 


rally  in  perfect  order,  and  a  degree  of  uealiiess 
appeared  about  the  cottages  which  is  far  from 
common  either  in  France  or  Germany.  These 
remarks  are  not  the  result  of  observations 
made,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  from  the  cabri 
olet  of  a  public  diligence,  but  from  deliberate 
inspection,  and  from  entering  many  of  the  cot- 
teges  and  scljools.  To  enable  us  to  do  this, 
we  travelled,  every  where  in  Germany,  in  a 

Erivate  carriage,  and  never  in  the  dark.     We 
ad  also,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  advan- 
tage, while  in  Munich,  of  constant  intercourse 
vrith  M.  Hazzi,  M.  Sckell,  and  other  members 
of  the  agricultural  society  ;  with  the  chief  en- 
gineer,  Baader,  who  had  been  many  years  in 
Scotland ;  with  Baron  Eichthal,  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  estate,  on  which  he  has   introduced 
the  Scotch  husbandry,  and  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted  in  London  ;    and  with  his  very  in. 
teliigent  tenant,  an  East  Lothian  farmer.     The 
result  of  the  whole  of  the  information  procured 
and  of  the  observations  made,  is,  that  we  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  promise  soon 
to  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  among  the  hap- 
piest people  in  Germany.      The  climate  of  the 
country  will  prevent  its  agriculture  and   gar- 
dening  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point, 
but  to  that  point  both  will  very  soon  be  carried. 
So  desirous  is  the  government  of  improving 
not  only  the  agriculture,  but  even  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  they  have  a  standing  commis- 
sion,   consisting    of  counsellors,    engineers, 
architects,  and  the  landscape  gardener  Sckell, 
solely  for  the  purpose   of  devising  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  public  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  public  buildings,  and  gardens,  national 
forests,  but,    above    ail,  for  lining  the   public 
roads  with  trees.     These  trees  are,  in  some 
places,  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  chiefly  orna- 
mental ;  in  others  they  are  fruit  trees,  or  mul- 
berry trees  cultivated  for  the  silk  worm,  (a 
catechism  on  the  management  of  which  is  also 
published  by  M .  Hazzi ;)  and,  where  nothing 
more  profitable  or  ornamental  will  grow,  forest 
trees.     An  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  is 
paid  to  the  mile-stones,  and  to  the  guide.posts, 
neither  of  which   are  wanting   on  any  road. 
The  guide-posts  are  generally  painted  black 
with  the  letters  in  white  or  red,  the  black  con- 
trasting better  with  the  snow,  which,  in  some 
■  partfl  of  the  country,  covers  the  ground  for  six 
months  in  every  year.     Some  of  the  mile-stcnes 
have  a  bench  of  stone,  forming  a  plinth  or  base 
around  them,  as  a  seat ;  others,  where  stone  is 
not  so  plentiful,   have  a  semi-circular  area  of 
turf  around  them,  bounded  by  a  bench  of  the 
same  material,  as  a  seat,  and  planted  behind 
with  poplars  or  other  trees.     The  neatness 
with  which  these  turf  benches,  and  the  ditches 
or  other  fences,  and  also  the  grass  margins  by 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  are  kept,  far  surpasses 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  seen 
in  Britain.     With  us,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
is  met  with  in  the  public  roads,  it  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  accident,  either  in  the  situation  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  road ;  or  arises  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  road  surveyor,  who  happens  to 
nave  at  once  some  taste,  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  displaying  it.     In  Bavaria  the 
whole  is  the   result'  of  design  and  system,  the 
entire  management  of  the  roads  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.     The  same  ought 
■certainly  to  be  the  case  in  this  country ;  for, 
otherwise,   it  is  utterly   impossible   to   adopt 
one  general  system  of  improvement. — [Weekly 
Dispatch.] 

Hogs — Mackat  breed. — In  commencing  the 
business  of  a  stock-breeding  establishment,  it 
was  determined  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense, within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  sound 
discretion,  to  make  the  establishment  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  done  with  the  limited  means 
at  our  command.  It  is  a  decided  aphorism  in 
the  breeding  department,  that  different  kinds 
of  stock,  and  animals  of  the  same  kind,  but 
possessing  diflerent  qualities,  forming  varie- 
ties, are  best  adapted  to  different  locations,  and 
different  views  of  farmers^ 

It  therefoN  becomes  neceasflfy,  in  order  to 


answer  all  the  {purposes  intended  by  such  an 
establishment  as  we  are  desirous  of  rearing 
up,  to  possess  all  the  best  and   most  approv^'d 


the  two  barrels,  except  that  the  one  wrapped 
in  blankets  was  colder  than  tlic  other.  Th*» 
cellar  of  Mr.  Kimball  is  of  a  dry  sandy  nature. 


varieties  of  the  several  breeds,  with  which  the  |j,„,i  i,^.  j,,^,  ^^^  ^f  July  generally  gets  warm. 


superior  art  of  breeding  has  lately  enriclied 
Europe  and^our  own  country.  ' 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  desirable  end.  wv, 
have  added  to  our  stock  of  improved  breeds  of) 
!iogs  another  superb  variety,  called  the  Alackay 
breed.     The  history  of  these   fine   animals   is; 
given  us  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  they 
were  purchased.     He  says,  "  I  purchased  the, 
hogs  of  Capt.  John  Mackay,  of  Boston — they 
are  what  is   called  the  Mackay  breed.     The 
competition  for  the  premium  on  swino,  at  the 
Brighton  and  Concord  shows,  has  been  of  late 
years  chiefly   between    this    breed   and    the 
Bedfords.     Capt.  Mackay    himself  has   taken 
on  his  breed  over  $200  at  the  shows  in  the  last 
six  years. 

"  When  Capt.  M.  followed  the  sea,  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  purchase  pigs,  when  he  saw  ihose 
of  peculiar   good  quality,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  might  be,  and   brought   them 
home   to  his  farm  in  Weston,  near  Boston. 
After  he  left   the  sea,  he  became  engaged  in 
rural  pursuits,  and  resolved  to  see  what  he, 
could   do   by   crossing   his    various    races    of: 
swine,  which  he  had  collected  on  his  farm., 
By  perseverance,  directed  by  good  judgment,' 
he  at  length  obtained  what  he  calls  a  distinct 
breed,  to  which  the   public   have   affixed   his 
name;  and  which,  for   aptitude  to  fatten  at] 
any  age,  large  size,  &c.  are  perhaps  unrivalled.! 
Capt.  Mackay  has  now  quit  breeding  swine,: 
having  sold  out  his  stock.  ' 

"The  specific  characteristics  of  this  breed' 
are,  head  short  and  small ;  chest  very  broad  : 
back  tolerably  broad,  rather  falling  below, 
than  rising  above  a  straight  line ;  gammons 
large;  legs  very  short  and  tolerably  small;: 
constitutions  not  so  hardy  as  the  Bedford,  but 
dispositions  more  easy  and  peaceable." 


but  he  is  not  sure  that  eider  changes  any 
sooner  in  such  a  cellar.  -Mr.  Kiniboll  re- 
marks, that  although  there  may  be  a  difl^er- 
ence  in  cellars  in  regard  to  keeping  cider, 
yet  his  own  experience  has  taught  him  that 
the  grand  essentials  in  making  good  cider  are 
good  fruit  wel!  assorted  and  in  a  proper  state 
of  ripeness,  with  clean  sweet  casks,  and  pro- 
per attention  to  the  admission  of  air. 


I 
Maxufacturinc.  Cider. — The  scarcity  of 

apples  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
much  on  the  subject  the  p resent  season  ;  still 
it  is  very  important  to  have  cider  oi  the  very 
best  quality.  The  following,  from  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Essex  County  Agricult'jral  So- 
ciety, of  Massachusetts,  contains  the  inifjor- 
tant  directions.       ,  »-    •  I 

The  cider  exhibited   by  Mr.  Kimball  was 
of  a  high  onler  of  excellence.     It  was  clear,; 
sprightly,  of  good  color,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vor.     Mr.   Kimball    furnished  the  committee; 
with  a  particular  statement  of  the  manner  of 
making  and  preserving  the  cider.     By  this| 
statement  it  appears  the  cider  was  made  about 
the  20th  November,  1832,  with  eight  or  nine 
other  barrels,  all  of  which  were  much   alike, 
and  that  it  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  apple,  with- 
out  any  other  mixture  or  ingredient  whatever. 
The   fruit  was  well  assorted,   and  consisted 
principally  of  the  green  sweeting,  the  bald  win 
and  the   pippin  apples,   and  was  ground  the 
night  before  pressing.     Particular  care  was' 
taken  in  straining  the  cider,  that  the  straw 
should  be  clean  and  closely  packed.     The  ci- 1 
der  remained  out  of  the  cellar  three  or  fourj 
days  afler  it  was  made,  the  weather  not  being 
very  cold.     It  was  put  into  new  strong  casks,  i 
and  but  little  air  admitted  during  the  winter.! 
It  was  drawn  ofTthe  firstof  April,  and  put  in-: 
to  the  same  casks  after  they  had  been  cleansed' 
with  water,  and  a  brimstone  match.     All  the^ 
cider  was  sold,  with  the  excf'j)tion  of  two  bar- 
rels,  in  June  and  July.     The  barrel  presented: 
for  premium  was  wrapped  in  woollen  blank- 1 
ets  by  the  middle  of  June.     About  the  middle, 
of  August  Mr.  Kimball  sold  the  barrel  of  cider- 
not  wrapped   in    blankets,  and   at  this  time 
there  was  no  perceptible  diflRirence  betvrc«nl 


Marl  in  Maryland — Under  the  head  of 
"  Good  News  for  the  Lower  Counties,"  the 
Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Farmer  says. 

Dr.  Ducatel  visited  our  office  a  few  days 
ago,  on  his  return  from  his  geological  survey 
of  the  Eastern  Siiore  and  Lower  Counties  of 
Maryland.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  dis- 
covered  marl  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  Calvert  and  Charles  counties,  and 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  If  this  discovery  is 
turned  to  its  proper  use  by  the  fanners,  who 
have  it  in  tlfcir  neighborhood,  it  will  be  of 
much  more  value  to  the  country  than  the 
gold  mines  of  Georgia  and  other  states,  where 
that  mineral  has  been  found,  will  ever  be.  If 
this  marl  should  turn  out  to  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  soil  as  that  with  which  we  have  been 
acquainted  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
state  of  New-Jersey,  it  will,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, quadruple  the  value  of  their  land  in  five 
years. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  quality  of 
marl ;  some  abounds  with  undecom|X)sed 
shell,  so  as  to  require  burning,  and  will  be 
little  different  in  its  effects  from  the  hydrate 
of  lime ;  marl  of  other  kinds  is  coni}K>sed  of 
disintegrated  shells,  which  have  bten  decom- 
posed by  some  acid  supplied  b\  the  earth, 
and  where  this  acid  is  the  sulphurous,  the 
marl  is  essentially  the  same  as  plaster  of 
par  is. 

We  have  known  an  experiment  with  the 
Jersey  marl  on  potatoes — .4  piece  of  ground 
wa.s'-' selected  for  the  purpose;  one  portion 
was  planted  without  manure,  another  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  stable  manure,  and  a 
third  with  marl — It  is  many  years  ago,  and 
the  quantity  yielded  is  not  now  recollected, 
but  the  size  of  the  potatoes  in  the  different 
experiments  is  quite  fresh  in  our  recollection. 
Those  without  manure  were  little  larger  than 
hickory  nuts;  liiose  with  the  manure  were 
tolerably  fair  potatoes,  about  the  u.<;ual  size; 
those  produced  by  the  marl  were  very  large, 
and  one  being  weighed  reached  the  weight  of 
I  lb.  4  oz. 

TIk-  best  way  deciaedly  of  using  this  marl 
is  as  a  top-dressing  on  clover,  and  then  turn- 
ing in  the  sward  while  the  grass  roots  are  still 
full  of  sap. 

We  have  known  land  that  would  produce 
nothing  but  the  poorest  pasture,  after  a  dress- 
ing  with  ten  cart  loads  of  marl  to  the  acre, 
produce  the  following  season  one  and  an  half 
tons  of  hay. 

Dr.  Ducatel  has  promised  us  specimens  of 
the  different  kinds  of  marl  he  has  discovered, 
and  wc  have  taken  measures  to  obtain  some 
specimens  of  the  Jersey  marl  lieds,  that 
we  may  by  comparison  determine  their 
similarity. 


Cattle. — Stalled  oxen,  as  they  grow  fat, 
being  naturally  very  hut,  can  scarcely  be  kept 
too  ccol,  provide  J  they  arc  dry.  Lean  cuttle 
cnn  (scarcely  b«  kcp«  toe  warm.'*— [Lisle.] 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,  AND 


Soap  Making. — This  is  a  process  in 
which  many  of  our  good  house-wives  experi- 
ence much  trouble  and  vexation.  This  arises 
from  their  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  simple  and  compound  substances 
which  they  employ. 

When  a  solution  of  potash  or  ley  is  deprived 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  rendered  caustic,  it  readi- 
ly combines  with  animal  fat,  and  forms  the 
compound  called  soft  soap.  When  both  the 
ingredients  are  in  proper  condition,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  soap. 

As  soap  for  the  use  of  farmers'  families 
is  more  commonly  prepared  by  leaching  the 
ashes,  which  have  been  made  during  winter, 
we  will  give  such  short  directions  as  will  ena- 
ble all  house-keepers  to  make  a  good  article 
with  little  trouble. 

A  barrel  with  one  head  is  most  commonly 
made  use  of  as  a  leach ;  into  this,  when  placed 
at  a  suitable  height  on  a  board,  should  be  put 
one  peck  of  fresh  burnt  slacked  lime,  and  the 
barrel  filled  with  ashes.  Water  should  be 
put  upon  the  top,  and  allowed  to  filter  through 
until  the  most  of  the  potash  contained  in  them 
has  been  separated.  The  object*  in  putting 
the  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  is,  that  the 
ley  may  pass  through  it,  and  deprive  it  of  any 
carbonic  acid  it  may  contain,  and  which 
would  prevent  it  from  combining  with  the 
grease  and  forming  soap.  When  potash  is 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  pearl- 
ash  or  sal  seratus,  which  will  not  combine 
with  grease ;  but  as  lime  has  a  stronger  af- 
finity for  the  carbonic  acid  than  the  potash 
has,  it  will  retain  it  when  leached  through  it, 
and  allow  the  potash  or  ley  to  run  off  in  its 
caustic  state. 

Another  cause  of  failures  in  soap  making 
is  the  quantity  of  salt  that  is  often  mixed  with 
the  grease ;  this  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated by  boiling  it  in  a  kettle  with  a  quantity 
of  water,  by  which  means  the  salt  will  unite 
with  the  water,  and  leave  the  grease  in  a  pro- 
per condition  for  mixing  with  the  ley.  When 
there  is  care  to  free  the  ley  from  acid,  and  the 
grejwe  irom  salt,  fine  soap  may  be  made  at 
tlie  rate  of  a  barrel  to  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  of  grease. 

The  strength  of  the  ley,  to  combine  readily, 
should  be  such  as  to  float  a  new-laid  hen's 
egg ;  and  all  that  runs  after  it  is  of  that 
strength,  should  either  be  reserved  and  put 
tipon  the  next  leach  full  of  ashes,  or  boiled 
down  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  re- 
quired. 

In  order  to  have  soap  as  mild  as  possible, 
there  should  be  as  much  grease  added  as  the 
ley  will  dissolve,  in  which  case  the  soap  will 
be  smooth  and  salve  like,  and  sooner  be  con- 
venient  for  washing  than  when  it  is  hard  or 
liver  like,  which  last  is  made  by  adding  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  well  made  soap, 
and  is  what  the  soap-makers  call  sophisti- 
cating it. 

Those  who  would  make  hard  or  bar  soap 
for  family  use,  can  do  it  by   appropriating  a 
suitable  portion  of  clean  made  soft  soap,  into 
which,  while  boiling,  they  should  add  by   de-i 
grees    common    salt,    until   it    undergoes    a 
change  or  curdles  ;   after  which  they  should! 
allow  it  to  cool,  when  the  hard  soap  will  be, 
upon  the  top  ;    this   may  be  taken  off,   and{ 
the    bottom    cleaned    from  those  impurities' 
which  will  be  found  adhering  to  it ;   cut  it  intol 
birs  for  drying,  or  it  may  be  put  into  the  ket-, 
tie  again  with  a  very    little  water,  and  again 
heated  and  all<J\ved  to  cool   ns  before,  when 
it  will  have  become  more  uniforni. 


The  Weather. — From  the  valuable  table 
kept  by  Mr.  McAllister,  Optician,  we  have 
ascertamed   the   following    facts   in    relation 


1826 


1827 


to  the  heat  in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
It  may  hereafter  serve  as  a  good  table  of  re- 
ference. 

The  same  thermometer,  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  and  in  the  shade,  has  been  used  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  time. 

The  day  selected  in  each  month  has  been 
that  on  which  the  thermometer  stood  high- 
est at  noon,  at  which  hour  the  record  was 
made. 

C  June  7th 
1824]  July-ad       . 
f  August  9th    . 

C  June  21st 
1825]  July  22d 

f  August  15th 

(  June  3d 

July  13th   . 

August  2d 

June  20th 

Jnly  3d  .         . 

(  August  6th 

i  June  28th 
1828  ?  July  21  &  25  each      . 

f  August  1st     . 

i  June  20th  . 
1829]  July  23d 

f  August  14th 

C  June  16th 
1830]  July  27th   . 
f  August  16th  . 

C  June  3d      .         .         . 

1831  ]  July  2.3d 
f  August  17th 

C  June  25  &  26  each 

1832  ]  July  7th     . 
f  August  7th     . 
C  June  15th  . 

July  22d 
August  14th 

''June  7th 
June  10th  . 
July  8th 
July  9th 
July  16th 
July  24th   . 
July  26th 
August  5th 


1833 


1834 


97 

951 

90 
100 
100 

94^ 

941 
951 
90j 

90 

961 

99 

96i 

951 

96 

92 

96 

92^ 

93 
97 
94 

96 

96i 

93^ 

91^ 

93 

98^ 

90 

94 

89 

91i 

96 

98 

981 

98 

99 

97i 

95i 


Jlverage  Heat  of  each  month  for  ten  years. 

June.  July.            August. 

1824  .  .  .  8J.3  .  .  •  86.2  ....  79.8 

1825  .  .  .  84.6  .  .  .  88.7  ....  81.7 

1826  .  .  .  82.5  .  .  .  85.4  ....  82.7 

1827  .  .  .  80.2  .  .  .  86.3  ....  84.5 

1828  .  .  .  87.0  .  .  .  87.1  ....  85.8 
1S29  .  .  .  80.1  .  .  .  84.1  ....  83.3 

1830  .  .  .  80.3  .  .  .  87.9  ....  83.0 

1831  .  .  .  85.6  .  .  .  86.9  ....  85.4 

1832  .  .  .  80.3  .  .  .  84.9  ....  82.7 

1833  .  .  .  77.0  .  .  .  8.3.7  ....  81.1 

1834  .  .  .  81.4  .  .  .  89.5 


On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  July,  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  the  thermometer  rose  to 
100;^.  On  Tuesday,  August  5,  at  halt-past 
one  o'clock,  it  stood  100^  dcgri'es,  beinj  the 
warmest  day  this  season. — [Phil.  Herald.] 

New  Improvement  in  Washing  Machines. 
— One  would  suppose  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
had  become  well  nigh  exhausted  upon  washing 
machines  :  but  we  Tiave  lately  examined  a  new 
invention,  or  rather  a  modification  of  an  old 
system,  by  Mr.  .lames  Pullen,  of  China.  His 
plan  is  upon  the  common  fluted  washboard, 
but  his  flutings  are  made  of  sheets  of  copper, 
zinc,  tin — or  they  may  be  made  of  glass,  earth- 
en, or  siiniliir  durable  and  smooth  substances. 
These  shrets  or  substances  are  fastened  to 
boards,  and  used  an  such  boards  are  commonly 
used.  Now  Where's  the  improvement? — Isl, 
iiln  durability.  2d,  Inits  flinoothnes!>.  Anddd, 
||£m«  in  performing  the  operatiun  of  rubbing. 


A  common  washboard  does  not  last  long — it 
soon  gets  rough,  of  course  wears  out  the 
clothes  and  makes  harder  work ;  they  get 
warped  and  split,  are  then  patched  up  with 
shingle  nails,  which  get  rusty,  and  make  a 
rickety,  weak  concern  ;  the  women  scold,  and 
the  poor  husband  has  to  march  off  and  buy  a 
new  one.  The  metallic  rubber  will  last  a  long 
life  time,  if  a  little  care  be  taken  in  drying  it 
after  using ;  for  when  worn  a  little  on  one  side 
it  may  be  turned  and  worn  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  in  the  contrary  direction. 

We  like  the  simplicity  of  the  concern.  Our 
washing  machines  have  been  too  complicated. 
The  inventors  seem  to  have  considered  it  ne- 
cessary  to  show  their  skill  in  combining  the 
greatest  number  of  mechanical  modifications 
in  one  piece  ;  and  the  greater  the  array  of  cog- 
wheels, cranks  and  rollers,  the  more  ingenious 
has  the  machine  been  considered,  and  the 
more  likely  to  do  its  duty  without  hands.  Dis- 
appointment has  of  course  followed.  This  im- 
provement is  simple,  and  promises  no  more 
than  it  can  perform.  It  does  not  promise  to 
indulge  idleness,  and  to  do  away  the  labor  of 
washing ;  but  to  lighten  and  facilitate  that  la- 
bor, and  render  it  a  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
dreaded  task.  Mr.  Pullen  has  left  one  of  th^m 
at  our  office  for  the  inspection  of  those  who 
wish  to  examine  it. — [Maine  Farmer.] 

NoRCRoss'  DiviNo  Apparatus. — Mr.  L.  Nor- 
cross,  of  Dixfield,  gave  us,  last  week,  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  his  apparatus,  which 
enables  one  to  go  under  water  and  remain  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  in  search  of  any  articles  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  then  come  up  neither  wet  nor 
drowned.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  dress 
of  cloth  saturated  with  India  rubber,  which  is 
put  over  the  body,  covering  all  parts.  A  large 
helmet  of  lead  is  put  over  the  head,  which  rests 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  made  tight  with  the 
dress.  Glass  is  put  in  front  of  the  helmet  to 
see  through,  and  two  tubes  affixed  to  the  top, 
through  which  the  air  circulates.  These  tubes 
are  of  India  rubber  cloth  or  hose,  and  must  of 
course  be  loiig  enough  to  reach  from  the  bot. 
torn  above  the  water.  To  one  of  them  is  at- 
tached a  forcing  pump  through  which  air  i« 
E>ropellcd  by  eonle  one  at  tlie  surface  ;  the  other 
ets  the  air  escape,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  Mr.  Norcross  has 
adopted  a  pecuUarly  simple  mode  of  obviating 
the  great  pressure  of  the  water  in  preventing 
this  circulation.  A  small  portion  of  tube  for 
the  escape  or  return  of  the  air  is  made  of  lea- 
ther, and  the  pressure  of  the  water  of  course 
flattens  or  shuts  it  together,  and  thus  keeps 
the  air  in  until  the  forcing  pump  throws  m 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  pressure,  when  it 
passes  out.  This  part  then  acts  as  a  valve. 
The  person  therefore  is  enclosed  in  an  atmos. 
phere,  and  can  breathe,  though  covered  over 
by  the  "  vasty  deep,"  nearly  as  well  as  in  the 
atmosphere.  We  are  aware  that  many  plans 
have  been  devised  for  descending  into  the  wa- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  operations 
below  the  surface,  but  we  think  this  plan  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  Norcross  also  invented  the  process  of 
preparing  the  India  rubber  which  he  puts  on  : 
this  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  preparation 
which  has  heretofore  been  used  ;  but  as  those 
who  have  used  it  keep  it  a  secret,  credit  is  not 
the  less  due  to  him  for  discovering  the  mode 
used.  As  he  has  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  bringing  his  invention  into  practical  use, 
and  been  subject  to  much  (rouble  for  want  of 
suitable  assistance,  we  hope  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately be  well  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity. —  > 
[Maine  Farmer.]  „  ^    \  ,  •.  j,,^  u-  .r  .-1%.  ^i 


Launch. — At  Centreville,  Bamatable,  9th  inttmnt, 
a  fine  nchoonerorSS  tons  was  launched,  called  the 
"Banner,"  intended  (or  the  Albany  and  Boston  trade ^  : 
commanded  by  Capt.  Isdward  Lewis,  Jr.  She  was 
built  by  Mr.  Jona.  Kelly,  and  is  the  fourteenth  Testel 
launched  from  his  yard  wittiin  a  few  yeart.     . .  • ;,  t.^, 


■  .1^..;^  •;,  . 
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Tmf  Indian  War. 
To  tke  Editor$  of  the  National  Intelligeneer. 

As  every  ihing  from  the  Dragoons  and  the  Far 
West  is  peculiarly  interesting  at  this  moment,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  some  remarks,  based  on  a 
letter  I  received  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  in  whose  statements  every  reliance 
may  be  placed.  The  letter  is  dated  the  8th  ultimo, 
and  sutes  that  a  gentleman  had  reached  Fort  Smith, 
from  Towson,  the  day  before  he  wrote,  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  citizen-physician  to  accompany  the 
Dragoons,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  return 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

Gen.  Leavenworth  was  following  on  to  overtake 
Col.  Dodge,  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  the 
"  Cross  Timbers."  He  was  brought  back,  and  bu. 
tied  at  Capt.  Bean's  Camp,  on  Red  River,  about  five 
miles  above  the  Fause  Washita. 

Sickness  had  spread,  and  was  spreading  to  an 
alarming  degree,  amongst  ihe  Dragoons — more  than 
fifty  hnd  been  taken  sick  af  a  day,  and  also  many  of 
the  officers.  The  disease  is  the  bilious  remittent 
fever  of  the  country. 

Col.  Dodge  had  left  all  his  sick  at  Capt.  Bean's 
camp,  and  pushed  on  with  about  one  half  ot  his  com. 
mand ;  and  had  not  been  heard  from  since  the  day 
after  be  marched. 

The  letter  further  stales,  that  the  Pawnees  are 
most  constantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bean's  camp.  One 
night  the  horses  became  frightened,  and  150  weie 
lost,  there  not  being  men  sufficient  to  pursue  them; 
in  fact  barely  enough  to  nurse  the  sick. 

I  feel  very  anxious  for  the  company.  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  in  the  hardships  of  the  wilder 
ness  of  that  country  ;  but  with  all  our  hardships  and 
sufTerings  we  enjoyed  fine  health. 

We  may  calculate  very  fairly,  that  the  same  cause 
inducing  sickness  in  those  first  attacked  will  still 
continue,  and  extend  to  thos*  under  Colonel  Dodge's 
command  ;  and  every  step  he  advances  West  will 
only  itusrease  his  difRcuhies.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  their  horses  ataked  up,  as  the  only  dependence 
for  a  scanty  support  is  found  in  the  prairies ;  and  fre 
quently  grass  is  very  scarce  where  Buffaloes  are,  or 
have  recently  been.  I  have  seen  extensive  prairies 
looking  like  eaten  out  pas.ure  grounds. 

The  Pawnees  will  not  dare  to  attack,  even  fifty 
well  appointed  men  in  fair  conflict.  They  play  a 
surer  game  than  that.  The  finest  horsemen  in  the 
world,  and  mounted  on  their  hardy  steeds,  the  genu. 
ine  deaeendants  of  the  famous  Andalusian  raeo,  they 
hover  on  their  flanks  ;  drive  the  game  from  ynur 
front ;  cut  off  any  stragglers  in  your  rear ;  and  by 
some  of  their  numerous,  and  adroit  manoeuvres, 
alarm  your  horses  at  night,  and  scatter  them  over  the 
prairies  ;  as  was  the  case  of  Capt.  Bean's  camp. 

The  "  Cross  Timbers"  above  allutied  to,  is  a  belt 
of  timber,  of  irregular  width,  varying  between  ten 
and  twenty  miles  ;  streching  North  and  South,  be. 
tween  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  Fort  Townson 
is  nearly  South  of  Fort  Gibson  ;  and  taking  a  Wester 
ly  course  from  that  line,  about  one  hundred  miles 
will  carry  you  to  the  Cross  Timbers.  From  my  ex 
growth  of  Cotton.wood,  lining  the  margin  of  the 
streams. 

At  Fort  Gibson  there  is  also  much  sickness.  Dr. 
perience,  the  name  is  rather  fanciful.  In  pursuing 
the  West  course  as  above,  the  country  is  variegated 
with  a  suecessien  of  timber  land  and  prairie — the 
former  gradually  lessening  in  quantity^  and  dimin'sh. 
ing  in  size,  until  it  dwindles  to  the  stunted  oak  bush 
not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  high  but  generally 
loaded  with  mast  in  the  season.  However,  as  you 
approach  the  great  Western  Prairie,  the  timber  in 
creases  s  little  in  size  ;  and  in  many  places  it  be 
comes  so  thick  and  impervious,  at  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  get  through  on  horseback.  After  that, 
the  great  Western  prairie  stretches  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and  no  timber  is  to  be  seen  except  a  thin 
Welsh,  who  was  ordered  up  from  Fort  Cofiee  to  see 
Dr.  Wright,  who  was  very  ill,  was  attacked  himself, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  diseases  of  that  coiintry. — 
His  loss  is  greatly  regretted,  as  he  was  admired  as 
a  Physician,  and  beloved  as  a  man.  There  is  but 
one  Surgeon  at  Fort  Gibson  to  discharge  the  labori. 
•Bi  duties  ot  that  post. 

The  troops  at  Fort  Coffee  are  remarkably  heal- 
thy. H. 

Sept.  Olh,  1834. 

[From  the  National  Intelligencer.]   \ 

In  Mehort  of  Gen.  Lkavbnworth At  a  M«e'. 

ing  of  the  Officers  of  the  3d  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Fort  Jesup,  La.,  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  1834, 
Maj*r  William  G.  Belknap  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  6>  Wright  appointed 
Sierttary. 


The  Chairman  having  stated  the'  object  of  the 
meeting,  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  public, 
ly  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Co. 
lonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Henry  Leaven, 
worth,  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  United  States  In. 
I'aniry,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1834,  at  the 
"  Cross  Timbers,"  120  miles  West  of  Fort  Towson, 
while  commanding  the  Southwestern  Frontier,  and 
conducting  an  expedition  against  the  Pawnee  In. 
dians. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  Captain  A. 
Lewis,  Capuiin  T,  J.  Harrison,  Captain  Benjamin 
Walker,  Lieut.  W.  R.  Montgomery,  and  Lieut.  E 
B.  Babbitt,  constitute  tile  Committee  to  prepare  re. 
solutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  meeting, 
on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

The  Committee  then  presented  the  following  re. 
solutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of 
our  much  lamented  and  highly  respected  Comman. 
der,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Henry  Leavenworih, 
whose  brave  and  gallant  conduct  on  the  field  of  bittle 
won  for  him  the  notice  and  high  approbation  of  his 
Government ;  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  service  of 
our  country  has  lost  a  gallant  and  accomplished  of. 
ficer,  his  Regiment  an  efficient  and  able  Commander; 
his  family  its  protector,  a  tender  husband,  a  kind  and 
affectionate  father  ;  and  his  officers,  a  most  sincere 
and  esteemed  friend. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commanding  officer  Brevet 
Major  Belknap,  be  requested  to  address  to  the  af. 
flicted  family  of  the  deceased,  a  communication,  ex. 
pressive  of  the  high  esteem  entertained  by  the  of- 
ficers at  <his  post  for  the  character  of  their  late 
Colonel,  and  that  they  sympathize  most  sincerely 
with  his  family  on  this  distressing  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  ihe  officers  of  the  Regiment,  en. 
tertaining  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  and 
friendship  manifested  for  then  by  their  late  Comman. 
der,  and  feeling  themselves  the  liveliest  interest  in 
whatever  shall  concern  the  fiiture  happiness,  welfare, 
and  prosperity  of  his  orphan  daughter  and  widow, 
would  most  affectionately  tender  them  their  friend, 
ship  and  protection. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Regiment  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Towson  be  requested  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to 
Delhi,  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  for  interment,  and 
that  a  Monument,  with  suitable  inscription,  be  there 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  at.  this  post,  in  lesti. 
mony  of  iheir  profound  respect  and  esteem,  for  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  regret  for  his  loss, 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  on  the  left 
arm,  and  hilts  of  the  sword,  for  sixty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings 
and  resolutions  accompany  the  letter  of  the  Com. 
manding  Officer  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  a  copy  of  them  be  likewise  furnislied  for  publi. 
cation  to  the  Editors  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Maga. 
zinc.  National  Intelligencr,  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  Little  Rock  Gazette,  and  Missouri  Repub. 
lican,  after  having  been  signed  by  all  the  officers  ot 
the  3d  Infantry  at  this  post. 

W.  G.  Belknap,  Major  and  Chairman, 

A.  Lewis,  Captain,  3d  Infantry, 

T.  J.  Harrison, ■Captain,  3d  Infantry, 

B.  Walker,  Captain,  3d  Inlisntry, 

C.  Wheeler,  1st  Lieut.  3d  Infantry, 
J.  W.  Cotton,  Ist  Lieut.  3J  Infantry, 
E.  B  Birdsall,  Ist  Lieut,  3d  Infantry, 
J.  Bonnell,  1st  Lieut.  3d  Infantry, 

W.  R.  Montgomery,  1st  Lieut.  3d  Infantry, 
E.  B.  Babbitt,  1st  Lieut.  3d  Infantry, 
N.  C.  Macrae,  2d  Lieut  3d  Infantry, 
T.  Cutis,  2d  Lieut.  3d  Infantry, 
A.  G.  Blanchard,  2d   Lieut.  3d  Infantry 
H.  Swartwout,  2d  Lieut.  3d  Infantry. 
G.  Wright,  Adjutant  3d  Infantry  and  Secretary. 

[From  the  National  Gazette.] 
A  Great  Queen,  or  King  Bug.a-Bug. — Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  M'Murtrie,  we  have  had  an  op. 
pori unity  of  examining  one  of  the  most  singular  ani. 
mals  tbat  ever  issued  from  the  plastic  hand  of  Na 
ture,  a  queen  ot  Termeg,  or  White  Aat,  which,  with 
other  rarities,  such  as  the  skeleton  of  the  great  Af. 
■CRn  Ourang,  the  Chimpante,  an  entirely  new genv9 
of  the  Naiades,  (a  description  and  plate  of  which, 
we  understand,  will  be  found  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
now  in  press,)  a  Snail  with  its  egg,  both  of  most  gi. 
ganiic  dimensions  for  a  snail,  &-c.  have  lately  been 
sent  to  that  gentleman  from  South  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  although  Termites  are  found  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  it  is  only  in  the 
tropical  portions  of  tb«  old  world  tbat  the)*  are  to  be 


found  in  their  "  glory."  There,  their  ravages  are 
truly  frishtful.  The  communities  they  form  are  lite- 
rally  innumerable,  and  they  consist  of  several  sorts 
of  individuals.  The  laborert,  or  the  larvc,  which 
are  soft  and  white,  do  all  the  work  and  all  the  oam- 
age,  and  the  toldiert,  about  half  an  inch  long  and  of 
a  brown  color,  do  noihing  but  fight  or  attend  to  the 
defence  of  the  colony,  and  mount  guard  over  all  the 
laborers.  Having  passed  through  the  usual  meu. 
morphosisofan  Anr,  the  Termities,  isale  and  female, 
take  wing  together,  but  soon  come  to  the  ground, 
where  the  females  are  seized  by  the  laborers,  forcibly 
conducted  to  their  habitation,  and  there  immured  in  a 
cell  which  is  then  built  up  as  not  to  allow  the  possibili- 
ty of  egress.  There  the  attendants  of  this  now  royal 
personage  carefully  supply  all  her  wants,  and  gradu- 
ally enlarge  the  dimensions  of  her  (clay)  cell,  t« 
accommodate  it  to  the  increasing  size  of  her  abdo. 
men.  Three  hundred  ikouaand  egga  are  deposited 
by  each  ot  these  queens  in  a  few  days,  being  reroov. 
ed  as  they  are  produced  by  numerous  attendants 
(the  larvae)  to  the  adjoining  nurseries  or  cells,  where 
they  are  piled  up  and  carefully  attended  to  till  hatch, 
cd.  The  enormous  developement  of  the  abdomen 
in  this  insect  may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
dimensions  of  ihe  individual  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  M'Murtrie.  Length  of  head  and  ihorax,  four 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  breadth  of  ditto  one  eighth  ;  ab- 
domen, four  inches  and  a  half  long,  one  inch  thick, 
and  vpwardt  of  one  inch  broad.  The  specimen  by 
being  preserved  in  diluted  alcohol  has  reuined  all 
its  freshness,  and  is  perfect  even  to  the  antenne. — 
A  memorandum  accompanying  this  great  Queen 
slates  that  the  Africans  style  her  the  "  King  Bug-a 
Bug."  The  dwellings  of  these  Termites  are  of  clay, 
somewhat  conical,  are  elevated  from  ten  to  thirteen 
feet  above  ground,  and  at  a  little  distance  resemble  a 
villsge  of  Hottentots. 


Short  Sermon. — The  following  pithy  eermon, 
from  a  pithy  text,  has  been  published  in  England, 
and  has  met  with  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  that 
country. 

"  Be  aober,  grate,  temperate" — Titus  ii.  2. 

I,  There  are  three  companions  with  whom  you 
should  always  keep  on  good  terms  : 

Ist.  Your  Wife. 
Sd.    Your  Stomach. 
3d.    Your  Conscience. 

II.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  peaee,  long  life,  tod 
happinesv,  preserve  them  by  Temperance  :  Intern, 
pera/ice  produces, 

1st.  Domestic  Misery. 
2d.    Premature  Death. 
3d.  Infidelity. 
To  make  these  three  points  clear,  I  refer  you. 
1st.  To  the   Newgate  Callendar,  the  Old   Bailey 
Chronicle,  and  the  Police  Reports. 

2d.  To  the  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  work- 
houses, and 

3d.  To  the  past  experience  of  what  you  have  seen, 
read,  and  suffered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

RF.ADER  DECIDE  ! 

Which  will  you  chooae — Temperance,  with  hap- 
piness and  long  life,  or  Intemperance,  with  misery 
and  premature  death  ? 

When  the  Earl  of  Ripon's  seal  of  Knockton  Hall, 
in  England,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  a  chest 
marked  "  To  be  saved  first  in  case  of  fire,"  was  les- 
cued,  although  the  furniture,  pictures  and  library 
were  destroyed. 

Some  imagined  it  contained  title  deeds,  others 
gold  and  silver,  but  upon  its  being  opened,  it  was 
found  to  contain  the  play  things  of  a  deceased  favor- 
ite and  only  child.  This  is  a  trait  that  honors  humau 
nature,  and  we  cannot  conceive  a  sweeter  tribute 
than  this,  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  child.— [Albany 
Daily  Adv.] 

Napoleon  said  to  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Feseh,  *'  Go 
and  select  the  place  which  you  are  to  occupy  hereaf. 
ler  in  the  Pantheon."     "  Ne,"  replied  the  cardinal, 

you  would  not  have  me  placed  in  the  antichamber 
of  hell."  —[Simeon's  Letters  ] 


tx- 


Steam  Carriages. — It  is  said  tliat  the  ._ 
periment  made  by  the  Dutch  to  test  the  use- 
fulness of  steam  carriages  on  common  roadt>, 
has  beei\  completely  succes.'^ful.  The  roads  of 
Holland  are  well  calculated  tor  this  purposp. 
They  are  level,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  they  were  greatly  improved,  the 
principal  highways  having  been  paved  with 
hard  burnt  tiles  placed  edgeways,  thus  making 
perhaps  the  best  highway  in  the  univcrM. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Works  op  Mrs.  Sherwood.  VoU  IV.  Uniform 
Edition.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. — This 
volume  embodies  varioas  tales  heretofore  published  ; 
among  them  the  Indian  Pilgrim,  •riginally  design, 
ed  by  the  author  for  circulation  amone  the  Hindoos 
themselves,  when  she  was  resident  in  Calcutta ;  the 
Broken  Hyacinth  ;  the  Little  Woodman,  &c.  &c. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  perfectly 
sustained. 

The  Principles  oy  E.nglish  Grammar,  &c.  &c 
By  the  Rev.  Peter  Bullions,  Professor  of  Lan 
guages  in  the  Albany  Academy.  Albany :  O. 
Steele. — The  plan  of  Murray's  Grammar  is  followed 
in  this  new  one  ;  the  aim  of  the  author  being,  by  judi. 
cious  retrenching  and  condensing,  and  by  bringing 
the  whole  up  to  the  state  of  present  improvements, 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  youib  a  less  prolix  and  bulky 
grammar  than  that  on  which  it  is  modelled.  Anoth. 
er  aim  of  the  compiler  is  so  to  arrange  the  rules  and 
principles  of  genera!  grammar,  as  that  they  may  ap. 
ply  to,  or  be  in  perfect  harmony  with,  the  grammars 
of  the  dead  languages.  He  is  preparing  a  suite  of 
grammars,  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  all,  as  far  as  ge- 
neral principles  are  concerned,  upon  the  same  plan 
and  arrangement ;  and  this  will  undoubtedly  simplify 
the  study  of  all  three. 

Upon  such  cursory  sxaminition  as  we  have  found 
time  to  give  this  work,  it  seems  to  us  well  done. 

RErERTORto  General  de  Conocimientos  Utilks, 
Tom.  1,  No.  1.  Nueva  York.  Juan  de  la  Granja. — 
Ira  this  polyglot  city,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  a 
Spanish  periodical  has  not  before  been  established. 
We  hail  this  one,  however,  even  now — and  think  well 
of  the  selections,  aud  composition  of  its  articles — in 
the  hope  always,  that  it  will  find  readers  in  the  isl. 
ands,  and  former  d  tminions  of  Spain  on  the  conti. 
nent.  In  this  sense,  the  dialogue  between  two  Re- 
publicans,  which  treats  of  questions,  that,  as  Sir 
Jamet  Mackintosh  said  to  Augusta  de  Stael,  "are  here 
taken  for  granted,"  may  be  deemed  apposite  and  in- 
atructive  among  peoples,  who,  as  yet,  have  no  prac- 
tice of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistical 
notes,  and  information  respecting  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  is  of  interest  to  us  here. 

If  the  number  now  issued  shall  succeed  in  attract, 
ing  a  sufficient  support,  this  periodical  will  be  conti- 
nued, and  appear  semi-monthly.  We  hope  it  will 
succeed. 

Lapayettk,  a  poem,  by  Tiios.  Power.  Boston, 
Russell  <(■  Odiorne. — Either  the  variety,  the  brillian- 
cy and  the  mutations  in  Lafayette's  career,  so  far 
exceed  the  ordinary  range  of  imagination  as  to  leave 
no  scope  for  poetry — or  the  Poet  who  is  to  sing  them 
has  not  yet  risen — for  sooth  to  say,  we  have,  as  yet, 
read  little  poetry  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  we  can. 
not  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Mr.  Power's  io- 
■piration. 

TiiK  JavENiLB  Miscellany,  Vol,  1,  No.  1.  Boston. 
— This  is  a  resumption  of  a  little  monthly  publication 
for  children,  originally  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Childs, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement. 
It  recommences  wi.h  spirit,  and  is  to  furnish  little 
stories  in  French  as  well  as  English,  with  occasion- 
al poetry.     We  copy  a  neat  little  piece  : 

THK  SUMMER  tJliaWER. 
H«rc  com«8  ttit  Dummer  shower! 

The  sarth  ia  ury ; 
And  withered  seems  .ach  little  flower, 

And  d  Ji  its  eye. 
But  see!  Ui..  threatening  cloud 
;  ;  ■  Comes  slowly  on, 

■'   Along  the  aky  the  h«av/ vapors  crowd — 
Tlie  l<i;bi  is  gone : 

.   Hark  to  Ibe  r>  Jng  brenzc  I 
Its  whispering  sound 
'  Louder  and  louder  rusht  ••  through  the  ire<>f 
ij  ■  •  And  o'er  the  ground  I 

Cts  bow  Ibe  Itgbtnlng  Mlngt 


Its  wri.'alRsof  fire — 

How  far  (he  storm  clouds,  like  an  eagle's  wings, 
To  lltavt'n  aspire :  ....         ,  . 

Now  the  deep  thunder  rolls ;  '  "-     . 

And  aweeps  the  blast !  •• 

Hush'd  lie  our  voices — silent  as  our  souls- 
Till  all  be  paiit. 

How  pours  the  rapid  rain ! 
A  grat«rut  right — 

Earth,  and  her  dartiiii;  flowers  look  up  again 

vVithnew  delight!  P.  B. 

Tae  American  Library;  No.  1.  Edited  by  Samu- 
el L.  Knapp.  New  York  :  Charles  Lohinan  ^  Co. 
The  idea  of  this  publication  strikes  up  ver>  favorably. 
A  weekly  quarto  magazine  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  and  to  contain — price  six- 
pence— authentic  American  history.  The  cheapness, 
the  frequent  period  of  publication,  and  the  mass  of 
useful  and  instructive  knowledge  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  52  numbers  will  embody,  and  above 
all,  the  subjects — all  American — should  recommend 
this  new  enterprize  of  Mr.  Knapp  to  general  en- 
couragement. .    ':  ■- 

The  American  Turk  Register  for  September. 
Baltimore  :  J.  iS.  Skinner. 

The  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Ma. 
GAZiNE  for  September.     Washington  :  B.  Homans. 

The  Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber.     Cincinnati :   Taylor  ^  Tracy. 

There  is  a  detailed  notice  of  Ariel  and  her  won- 
derful performances  in  this  number  of  the  Turf  Re- 
gister ;  and  an  account  current  of  the  Turl  warfare — 
competition  would  have  been  a  better  word — between 
the  North  and  the  South,  that  will  interest  sporting 
men. 

The  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Magazine 
is  not  brilliant,  though  there  is  much  that  is  useful  in 
this  number.  The  "  Rambling  Notes"  are  hasty, 
and  therefore  unjust,  particularly  in  the  remarks 
about  Don  Pedro,  which  are  too  much  like  mere 
boarding  house  gossip. 

The  paper  on  Universal  Education,  by  President 
Young,  of  Danville  College,  Kentucky,  is  the  re- 
deeming article  of  the  Western  Monthly. 

Republication  of  the  London,   Edinburgh,    Fo- 

REIGN    AND    WESTMINSTER     ReviEWS,    by    ThEODORB 

Foster,  N.  Y. — At  the  price  of  !g8  per  annum  we  are 
here  presented  with  an  opportunity  of  possessing  four 
European  Reviews  :  the  cost  of  which,  if  imported, 
would  be  $32.  This  No. — 1 — comprises  the  West- 
minster Review  for  January  last.  The  size. of  the 
pamphlet  is  large  8vo.  printed  in  double  columns, 
and  in  good  type.  We  extract  from  this,  part  of  a 
curious  paper  on  Jew's  Harps. 

Art  V. — 1.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  C.  Eulenstein, 
the  celebrated  Performer  on  the  Jew's  Harps. — 
I^ondon;  WeUh.  Small  8vo  pp.69.  With  a  Por- 
trait.    1833. 

i  2.  The  Giulianiad,  or  Guitarist's  Magazine.  Nos. 
IV.,  V.  and  VI.— London  :  Sherwood.     1833. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  There 
maybe  more  mystery  in  a  Jew's  Harp  than  a  hand, 
organ,  notwithstanding  their  relative  dimensions. — 
Think  of  a  man's  playing  concertos  on  the  engine 
which  '  Skinner  in  his  Etymologieon  Linguae  Angli- 
CO!  calls  "  Cytbarx  Judsorum,"  and  aays  that  nei 
ther  the  creaKing  of  hinges,  nor  the  mewing  of  cats, 
canbe  more  dissonant  and  harsh  ;'  on  the  insrument 
which  'the  Germans  rail  Maultrommel,'  but  of 
which  the  vernacular  name  is  Brummeisen — •  buzz- 
ing iron.'     Nevertheless 

"The  performance  of  Mr.  Eulenstein  on  the  Jew's 
Harp  it  not  only  a  great  curiosity  in  tbe  musical 
world,  but  is,  in  itself,  eminently  beautiful.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  instruments,  properly  tuned  and 
adjuated,  he  commands  a  scale  of  four  octaves  and 
two  or  three  notes, — has  a  perfect  mastery  over  all 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals,  and  modulates 
with  the  most  graceful  facility  and  the  nicest  accu- 
racy  into  every  variety  of  key.  By  dint  of  incessant 
practice,  he  has  overcome  a  difficulty  which  at  first 
seemed  insuperable  :  he  has  acquired  a  power  of 
stopping  the  vibration  the  instant  the  spring  is  struck, 
and  yet  leaving  it  free  for  the  next  note,  so  that  he 
can  perform  the  most  rapid  staccato  passages  with 
astonishing  brilliancy  and  precision.  But  bib  great- 
lest  triumph  is  the  tone  which  he  eUcit)  from  his 
humble  and  hltharto  contamptiblt  InttruaMflt.     We 


have  all  heard  its  dissonant  twang  when  touched  bjr 
the  rude  finger  of  the  schoolboy,  and  even  ears  un- 
musical have  turned  away  in  aversion  from  its  mono, 
tonous  grumbling;  but  in  Eulenstein's  hands,  the 
tongue  of  iron  speaks  with  most  soft  and  silvery 
voice,  and  pours  forth  its  sweet  and  tender  notes 
with  such  delicacy  and  taste,  that  at  the  close  of 
some  pathetic  melody,  the  ear  drinks  in  tbe  dying 
sound  with  breathless  attention,  and  continues  to  lis- 
ten  after  the  enchanter  has  ceased.  A  great  variety 
of  effect  is  also  produced ;  a  firm,  though  gentle, 
note  reminds  us  of  the  violin, — in  that  clear  harmo- 
nic sound  a  tiny  bell  is  heard — and,  when  dead  si- 
lence is  preserved,  (which  ought  always  to  be  the 
case,)  and  all  is  quiet  without  and  within,  fairy  strains 
creep  about  tbe  room  in  undulating  harmony,  now 
nearer,  now  more  distant,  as  if  a  moving  cboras  of 
airy  little  beings,  in  their  tenderest  mood,  were  de- 
lighting themselves  in  song.' 

*  The  scene  changes,  and  the  trumpet  sounds — 
the  reader  miles  incredulously — the  trumpet  I  a 
Jew's  Harp!  nevertheless,  gentle  reader,  the  tone, 
though  a  minaturc  likeness,  does  resemble  that  of 
the  trumpet,  and  at  the  head  of  Lilliputians  would 
lead  them  most  inspiringly  to  the  onslaught.  These 
various  results  are  effected  by  the  performer  playing 
sometimes  only  on  one,  but  generally  on  two,  and 
occasionally,  on  four  instruments  at  a  time  :  sixteen 
lie  before  him,  and  he  takes  them  up,  and  puts  them 
down  in  turn  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  the 
slightest  interruption  to  the  melody.' 

'  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  constraction ; 
some  attention  mav  perhaps  be  paid  to  the  elaatictty 
of  the  spring,  and  they  are  brought  into  accurate 
'.une  by  loading  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  with  a 
little  sealing-wax  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
precisely  the  "  Cytharae  Judsorum  of  which  Skin. 
Iter  speaks  with  such  unmixed  abhorrence.' 

'  The  reader  who  has  any  curiosity  in  such  mat.^^ 
tcrs,  may    now    be    disposed   to  inquire  how  Mr. 
Eulenstein  came  to  make  choice  of  so  unpromising 
an   instrument ;  and    as    the   circumstances    under 
which  he  was  driven  to  this  are  somewhat  singular,  a- 
as  no  little  energy  and  decision  of  character  are  dia*     <. 
played,  it  is  believed,  that  a  brief  memoir  of  his  Ufa 
will  prove   acceptable  to  all  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest  in  the  cultivation  and  developement  of  talent 
under  opposing  difHcuhies  and  occasional  deep  dis. 
tress.' 

Charles  Eulenstein  was  born  in  the  year  1802.  at      .' 
Heilbroun,  in   tbe  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.     Hia 
history  is  the  ancient    round    of  g«'nius,  poverty,   "> 
struggle,  pertinacity,  and  succesa.     His  first  musi.  ^ 
eal  energies  were  displayed,  in  insisting  on  having     . 
his  father's  violiu  to  play  on,  when  he  was  between 
four  and  five  years  old  ;  and  because  his  father  re-  ' 
fused,  he   made   a  fiddle   for  himself.     His  mother,  "' 
who  was  poor,  disliked  supplying  him  with  strings; 
and  so  the  boy  contrived,   by  pretending  he  had  no 
appetite  till  tbe  middle  of  the  day,  to  get  his  penny 
loaf  transmuted  into  a    penny  before  he  went   to  \  ■ 
school, and  then  turned  six  breakfasts  into  a  fiddle-  ■.-  '■  - 
string     And  after  all   he  did  not   succeed  at  that  ' 
time  in  teaching  himself  to  play  ;  in   consequence,    ' 
as   is  suggested,  of  his  hand  being  too  small.     A     '    , 
well-timed  grandfather  got  him   leave  to  be  taught 
the  flute  ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  beint;  a 
chorus  singer  in  the  church.     The  violin  also  was 
continued  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  having  far  sur- 
passed all  his  companions,  he  was  considered  a  very 
good  performer. 

His  mother,  however,  insisted  that  he  should  be 
put  to  business;  and  believing  that   music  was  in 
books,   and   that  to  bind  books   would  be  to  have 
them,  to  a  book-binder  he   went.     His  master  soon 
complained  that  he  was  busy  with  the  inside  of  books 
and  not  the  out ;  and  he  was  translated  to  a  shop  of 
hardware.     Here  he  might  have   been  happy ;  bat  - 
bis  mistress   hated  music.     Besides  his  violin,  too,  ^  - 
somebody  had  given  him  a  French  horn ;  a  perilous  >'-'"  , 
piece   of  hardware   for  the  youthful   dealer.     T\i%-^*r 
horn  was  speedily  forbidden ;  and  the  violin,  a  gnitar,  ^-'- 
and  a  tiny  flageolet,  were  all  successively  discovered 
and  put  under  the  ban.   But  his  destinies  were  not  ac- 
eomplished  ;  the  Jew's  harp  had  notyet  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  As  a  hardware  man,  he  sold  Jew'a  harpi ;    i  > 
it  was  his  limited  service  to  sell  them  for  a   pennjr  i 
each,  to  the  schoolboys  of  the  town.    Like  the  starv- 
ing  man  that  first  tried  oysters,  be  seized  upon  the 
chance,  and  commenced  his  experiments. 

*  In  a  few  weeks,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  disco- 
vered that   there  were  sounds  residing  in  the  Jew's-' 
harp,  which  he  had  never  beard  before.    He  was  en.  \ 
couraged  to  proceed;  and  one  day  having  heard  «'"./ 
gentleman,  who  came  into  the  shop,  perform  in  a  8tl>  .^•-' 
perior  niarner  on  two  harps  at  onoe,  he  waa  ao  de«  ■' 
lightedi  that  ha  resolved  t«  deVota  his  whole  %»M\tSr 
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tlon  to  this  humble  little  instrument.  For  four  years 
he  practised  incessantly  at  all  opportuoities.  The 
greater  part  of  every  night  was  consumed  in  this 
occupation  ;  and  so  fearful  was  he  of  being  detected 
by  his  duenna  in  such  an  enormous  sin,  that  he  ac- 
tually hid  himself  under  the  bed-clothes,  lest  the 
soft  and  liquid  note  should  reach  and  offend  her  oar. 
One  night  he  fell  asleep,  with  the  Jew's  harp  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  was  awakened  by  a  scratch  in  the  face 
from  the  point  of  the  spring.  To  remedy  the  in- 
convenience  in  future,  he  covered  it  with  a  little 
sealing-wax.  This,  he  found,  altered  the  pitch ; 
and,  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension  not  a  little 
wonderful  in  a  mere  boy,  he  instantly  saw  the  advan- 
tage which  might  be  taken  of  this  circumstance. — 
By  means  ot  loading  the  end  of  the  tongue,  more  or 
less  heavily,  he  tuned  a  series  of  harps  with  the 
greatest  nicety ;  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  before 
mentioned,  not  only  to  command  a  very  extensive 
scale,  but  to  modulate,  with  surprizing  truth  and 
accuracy,  into  every  variety  of  key.  He  now  la. 
bored  with  redoubled  diligence.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  his  clear  and  delicious  tone  was  brought  to 
perfection.  He  had  acquired  the  remarkable  power 
of  executing  siaccato  passages  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity : — his  shake  was  close,  distinct,  and  beauti- 
fully in  tune;  and  all  the  turns,  slides,  arpeggio?, 
an4  various  other  ornaments  and  graces,  (of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  instrument  was 
capable,)  were  under  his  command.  In  short,  he 
was  not  to  be  hidden  forever  under  a  counterpane. 
He  now  began  to  indulge  in  ilreams  of  advancement, 
by  displaying  'o  the  world  his  entirely  new  accom- 
plishment. He  collected  a  few  musical  friends  into 
a  dark  room,  gave  them  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
required  them  to  name  the  instrument.  They  were 
in  perfect  raptures  ;  talked  about  faries  and  angels, 
and  manifested  the  greatest  impatience  to  see  the 
cause  of  all  this  novel  harmony.  Lights  were 
brought;  and  sixieen  penny  Jew's  harps  lay  on  the 
table.' 

One  year  was  expended  in  curing  himself  of  mak- 
ing faces.  He  then  ran  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
hardware,  with  his  Jew's  Harp's  in  his  pocket ;  and 
his  mother  having  withdrawn  her  fruitless  oposition, 
he  set  off  with  her  blessing  and  twenty  shillings. — 
He  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  but  could  not  muster 
courage  to  commence  operations,  and  so  walked  on 
to  the  next  town.  Here  no  inn-keeper  would  le 
him  have  a  room.  In  the  next  town,  a  room  migh 
have  been  procured ;  but  a  magistrate  who  had  no^ 
notion  of  '  buzzing.irons,'  refused  him  permission 
to  perform.  It  seems  there  are  fools  on  the  bench 
in  Germany.  With  similar  success  he  toiled  through 
Frankfort,  Hesse  Casseland  Hanover;  and  walked 
■ix  hundred  miles  without  effecting  in  any  degree 
the  object  of  his  tour.  He\sat  undur  a  tree  for  rest, 
and  practised ;  and  spent  many  a  night  in  the 
open  air.  How  the  pound  held  out,  is  a  marvel 
unexplained ;  there  must  be  humanities  in  Ger- 
many, a  pilgrim  may  remember,  but  does  not 
talk  of.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Luneberg,  where 
he  had  an  uncle  of  many  callings, — 'having a  large 
business  in  the  way  of  letting  public  rooms,'  and  be- 
ing moreover  'the  proprietor  ef  a  small  theatre,'  a 
dealer  in  'confectionary,'  and  in  '  wine.'  His  uncle 
received  him  kindly,  and  made  him  useful  in  his 
manifold  employments.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of 
three  years,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  give  a 
concert  in  his  uncle's  theatre.  It  was  attended  with 
tolerable  success ;  and  having  saved  a  little  money 
during  his  sojourn,  he  once  more  set  forth,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  ill  luck  as  before,  walked  all  the 
way  back  to  Heilbroun.  Once  more  in  his  native 
town,  he  bought  new  pantaloons, — for  so  the  florid 
language  of  his  biographer  seems  interpretable, — and 
advertised  a  concert.  But  his  '  friends'  set  them- 
selves to  raise  an  outcry,  declared  he  was  mad  and 
a  vagabond  to  boot,  and  tried  to  force  him  to  returu 
to  hardware.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  stitched 
his  last  four  pounds  into  a  girdle,  and  left  it  on  a  tree 
when  he  went  into  the  water  to  bathe  ;  but  whether 
water-king  or  kelpie  coveted  it,  was  never  known, 
for  it  was  never  heard  of  more.  He  concealed  hia 
loss  from  his  mother,  and  set  out  again  with  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket.  His  success  was  small ;  be 
was  driven  from  the  more  considerable  towns,  and 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  enough  to  support  life, 
by  performing  occasionally  before  a  few  persons  in 
less  frequented  places.  He  persevered  fur  some 
months,  and  gradually  tell  into  deep  distress.  His 
clothes,  small  and  great,  as  usual,  wore  out ;  and 
many  a  mil«  he  walked  without  shoes,  that  tie  might 
have  wherein  to  appear  before  his  audienees.  His 
rents  (the  hole  he  had,  as  Mr-  Hood  would  say)  grew 
every  day  mofs  p«rpisxing  and  unmanageablt  (  and 
with  th«  itw  «f  nahtdnsM  baf«r«  hit  eyni  hi  wm 


compelled  to  turn  his  steps  towards  Stuttgard.  He 
found  a  master, — in  what  employment  is  not  said, 
but  he  had  been  used  to  many, — who  advanced  him 
a  little  money  with  which  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces. 
He  was  engaged  to  attend  private  parties  ;  his  fame 
began  to  spread  ;  and  one  day, — the  change  seems 
too  brilliant  for  even  a  German  stoiy, — he  received 
an  order  to  attend  the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg.  His 
presentation  of  himself  was  characteristic  of  a  man 
who  had  just  been  living  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, or  garments  of  less  excellent  endurance. 

'  When  I  received  the  summons,  instead  of  delight, 
ing  me,  it  made  me  tremble  very  much,  for  I  had 
never  been  in  the  presence  of  a  queen  before ;  and  1 
was  afraid  that  my  extreme  awkwardness  and  timidi 
ty  would  prevent  me  from  playing  well.  When  I  en- 
tered  a  long  room,  in  which  the  Queen  was,  her 
.Majesty  was  sitting  quite  at  the  other  end;  but,  in. 
stead  of  walking  on  till  I  came  sufficiently  near,  I 
instantly  began  to  bow ;  and,  all  the  way  I  went,  I 
kept  making  a  great  many  bows  towards  her  Majes. 
tv,  none  of  which  she  saw.  The  Queen  spoke  to  me 
repeatedly ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  said,  I  was 
so  frightened.  All  I  remember  is,  that  she  was  kind 
in  her  manner,  pleased  with  my  performance,  and 
that  a  letter  of  recommendation  was  offered  to  me, 
in  case  I  should  go  to  London.  I  was  never  happier 
in  my  life,  than  when  I  returned  home  at  night  to  my 
own  room.' — p.  33. 

After  this  visit,  his  circumstances,  as  may  be  sup 
posed,  improved. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that 
in  noticing  some  time  ago,  in  our  Weekly  Review, 
the  then  recently  published  work  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
occasion  was  taken,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  state. 
ments  and  those  of  Lieat.  AUen  in  his  Report  to  the 
War  Department,  to  censure  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for 
what  seemed  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  aban' 
donment  of  Mr.  Allen  and  his  command.  Mr.  S 
thus  replies,  through  the  Detroit  Journal,  to  this 
charge : 

[From  the  Detroit  Journal  of  5th  August.] 

MlCHlLtSUCKINAC,  AuGUST  19th,  1834. 

Sir :  It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  am  induced 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  a  fow  moments 
to  a  notice  of  my  narrative  of  the  ascent  to  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1832,  which  is  given  in  the 
New  York  American  of  the  19th  of  July.  Satisfied 
that  the  public  should  settle  its  measures  of  literary 
approval  or  disapproval  in  its  own  way,  I  should 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  offer  any  thing,  in  the  nature 
of  dissent,  or  extenuation,  were  it  not  to  shield  my 
self  from  the  imputation  of  having  injured  a  member 
of  the  party. 

I  am  charged  in  the  article  referred  to,  with  lapses 
of  duty  in  regard  to  Lt.  Allen,  who  accompanied  me 
in  command  of  the  escort,  and  whose  skill  and  assi. 
duity  were  alone  relied  on,  for  topographical  obser 
vations,  delineations  and  maps.  And  I  am,  in  con 
sequence,  visited  with  rebuke  and  reprobation.  The 
circumstance  of  this  ofHcer'd  falling  behind  the  party, 
a  few  days,  on  the  home  route  through  the  St.  Croix, 
is  imputed  to  no  other  cause  than  an  intention  on  my 
part  to  desert  him,  and  leave  him  to  pursue  his 
way,  without  adequate  means ;  and  all  this,  as  the 
writer  asserts,  while  travelling  "  through  an  ene. 
my's  country,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  every  mo. 
ment." 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  country,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  a  word  about  its  being  an  ettemt^g  country. — 
It|  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Chippewas,  who 
were  quite  friendly,  received  us  every  where  with 
cordiality,  and  freely  gave  us  every  aid  in  their  pow 
er.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Allen  encamped  at  lower  points 
in  the  valley  for  several  of  the  last  days  of  our 
ascent  of  the  river,  but  he  was  as  safe  uj  I  was,  and 
neither  he  nor  myself  feh  any  apprehension  from  In- 
dian hostility.  Our  parting  was,  in  its  nature,  acci- 
dental, and  arose  from  the  difference  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  us.  We  had  frequently  been 
separated  at  other  points  of  the  route,  where  there 
was  more  cause  for  apprehension.  I  supposed  he 
would  come  up,  during  the  delays  caused  by  official 
trsnsiciions  with  the  several  bands,  and  had  I  found 
any  reason  for  apprehension  among  them,  I  should 
immediately  have  stopped  and  awaited  his  arrival,  or 
gone  back  with  him  to  St.  Peters.  But  there  waa 
neither  danger,  nor  thought  of  danger,  from  Indian 
hostility,  although  it  was  known  that  the  Sauc  war 
had  broken  out,  in  a  skirmish  between  a  party  of 
militia  under  Major  StiUitian  and  itome  Indiiiis  In  the 
norihsrn  ■klm  of  XlUaeii.    fiut  th«  Muntf  y  waf  «e 


far  south  of  us,  and  the  distuibaoceo  seemed  of  m> 
local  a  character,  that  it  was  only  conversed  of,  aa 
something  occurring  at  a  distance.  And  whatever 
precautions  might  have  been  deemed  necessary,  had 
we  determined  to  descend  south  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
none  were  required  in  going  eagtitard  inio  the  territo- 
ries of  a  friendly  nation.  Not  only  were  the  Chippewas 
friendly,  but  they  were,  and  are,|Bcparated  from  the 
territories  of  the  Saucs  and  Foxes  by  a  large  part 
of  the  Sioux  nation.  The  hostile  Indians  never 
came  nearer  than  about  500  miles.  But  there  was 
still  a  wider  space  between  us,  at  the  time  of  our 
entering  the  St.  Croix.  The  Black  Hawk  and  his 
adherents  were  then  in  the  area  between  the  Rock 
river  and  Wisconsin,  and  when  ihis chieftain  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  his  flight  westward 
on  the  7th  of  August,  it  was  at  a  point  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  At 
that  time,  the  last  canoes  of  the  expedition,  in  com- 
mand  of  Mr.  Allen,  had  left  the  St.  Croix  altogether, 
and  were,  on  their  third  Jay'a  march,  descending  the 
Brul^,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  banks  of 
Lake  Superior. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  dwell  on    this  subject       Had 
I  there  been  any  apprehension  of  danger  from  an  In- 
jdian  foe,  when  at  St.  Peters,  it  would  have  •vioeed 
'gross  temerity  to   have  proceeded  on  the  journey 
I  without   a   competent  escort.     And   if  a  lequest  to 
'this  effect  had  been  made  to  Capt.  Jouett,  the  com- 
manding of!icer  at  Fort  Snelling,  there  is  no  doubt 
I  he  would  have  promptly  furnished   it.     As  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  apprehension  on  his  part,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  kep 
I  a  canoe,  with  a  subaltern   and  a  few  men,  plying 
: between  the  fort  and  Lake  Pepin,  to  intercept  the 
illicit  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian 
country.     My  impression  is,  that  Lieut.  Allen  left 
I  one,  out  of  two  kegs  of  ball-cartridge  at  the  fort. — 
The  inference  is  obvious,  that  he  entertained  no  ap- 
prehensions,  of  the  nature  suggested.     There  were 
no  fire*arms  in  my  party,  except  a  couple  of  shat. 
guns. 

'  1  have  remarked  that  the  separation  from  Mr.  Al- 
lien was  unpremeditated.  It  arose  from  circum- 
'stances  which  «ould  not  be  calculated  or  foreseen, 
such  as  the  points  at  which  the  Indians  could  be  met 
in  council,  how  long  a  time  would  be  necessary  to 
assemble  them,  &.e.  After  getting  above  the  falls 
of  the  St.  Croix,  I  waited  a  number  of  hours  for  the 
ascent  of  the  military  at  the  place  called  the  Two 
Rocks.  I  then  proceeded  up  the  river  several 
leagues  and  encamped,  and  waited  here  the  next  day 
•  till  evening.  Some  conversation  then  took  place  is 
the  party  as  to  our  vicinity  to  Snake  river,  when  it 
was  considered  betier  to  proceed  a  few  miles  fur. 
ther  that  evening,  to  insure  our  arrival  there  the 
next  morning.  We  supposed  Mr.  Allen  would  cer- 
tainly come  up,  during  the  council,  and  the  delay 
caused  by  vaccinating  the  Indians.  I  immediately, 
however,  despatched  three  Indians  to  aid  him  up, 
and  to  serve  as  guides-,  for  his  canoes,  to  the  head  of 
the  river.  There  was  no  purpose  of  abandonment  or 
the  withdrawal  of  any  aid  whatever.  There  was, 
however,  a  strong  purpose,  formed  by  the  double 
motives  of  friendship  and  duty,  to  make  every  ar. 
rangementto  facilitate  his  passage  through  the  coun- 
try, and  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  as 
I  had  always  done  at  previous  stages  of  the  journey. 
The  Indians  of  that  quarter,  being  within  my  a^en. 
cy,  were  personally  known  to  me,  and  confided  in. 
Most  of  them  had  received  their  medals  and  flags 
from  my  hands,  and  all  had  motives  of  interest  (if 
nothing  beyond  it)  to  yield  a  compliance  with  my  re- 
quests.  I  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
I  that  they  would  faithfully  give  Mr.  Allen  and  his 
party  the  aid  I  wished.  To  put  his  mind  at  ease  as 
to  the  route,  I  directed  a  map  to  be  forwarded  to 
him  from  the  Forks  by  the  hands  of  an  Indian,  which 
might  guide  him  safely  to  the  spot  of  debarkation  at 
the  head  of  the  river.  New  guides  were  prov'ded 
for  his  canoes  on  the  Brulo,  and  provisions  deposit, 
ed  at  several  points  to  meet  any  extra  demands, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  route  might  have  pro. 
duced.  At  Ycllnw  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Na. 
makagon,  and  at  the  Fish  Dam  on  the  main  fork  of 
the  St.  Croix,  these  objects  were  distinctly  attended 
to,  and  the  Indians  pr^^pared  for  his  arriTal,  and  fur- 
therance on  the  voyage.  And  again  on  the  second 
day's  descent  of  the  Brule,  and  at  the  nouih  of  that 
river  where  Mongazed  and  his  party  faithfully  remain- 
ed to  await  him  with  his  boat,  and  at  Lapoiiu  where 
Dr.  Houghton,  the  surgeon,  was  left  to  accompany 
his  party  down  the  lake.  It  was  not  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Allen  had  no  interpreter  on  the  St.  Croix,  but 
as  he  spoke  the  French  language,  and  Canadians  re. 
glided  in  the  capacity  of  trading  clerks  at  the  pfinct* 
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throogh  their  instrumentality  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  Indians  existing  in  his  party,  to  gel  along  veiy 
well.  The  only  point  vhere  doubt  arose  as  to  the 
route,  was  at  the  mouth  ofOx  creek,  near  the  source 
of  the  river,  and  the  question  was  which  of  the  oran. 
ches  should  be  taken.  A  reference  to  the  manu- 
script map,  might  easily  have  decided  this,  as  the 
left  hand  fork  terminated  in  lake  St.  Croix,  the  ac- 
tual source  and  point  of  landing.  Had  Ox 
creek  been  followed  up,  his  progress  would  have 
bean  arrested  in  a  very  short  disunce  by  logs  and 
obstructions  peculiar  to  it.  The  whole  length  is  not 
over  half  a  day's  march,  but  it  is  not  navigable  far. 
Not  more  thaa  twelve  hours  detention  could  have 
resulted,  at  any  ratd,  and  such  a  delay  was  fraught 
with  no  serious  consequences. 

I  will  now  direct  a  moment's  attention  to  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  party.  This  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken by  me,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating 
the  Indians,  but  of  tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its 
source.  This  object  was  connected  with  an  effort 
to  restore  peace  among  the  Chippewan  and  Sioux, 
and  to  induce  them  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
general  treaty  of  peace  and  limits  concluded  with 
the  various  tribes,  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Clark  and  Gov.  Cass  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1823. — 
The  summer  of  1831  had  been  devoted  to  these  ob- 
jects among  the  bands  south  of  St.  Anthony's  falls, 
and  it  was  determined  te  go  north  of  that  point  the 
next  year,  as  far  as  we  could  get  means  to  carry  an 
exploring  party.  A  project  for  this  purpose  was  re- 
vived late  in  the  fall,  but  contingent  altogether 
upon  the  legislation  of  Congress.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  year,  ap  >licable 
under  the  several  heads  of  expenditure  in  the  Indian 
Department,  an  act  was  passed  granting  a  specific 
sum  to  arrest  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  among 
the  Western  Indians,  a  small  part  of  which  was  as- 
signed  to  the  projected  expedition.  A  sBrgeon  and 
physician  was  also  engaged  who  was  also  compe- 
tent to  take  observations  in  botany  and  geolog:y. — 
Mr.  Allen  received  the  command  of  the  military 
escort,  but  at  so  late  a  time  that  no  instrumei)ts  were 
provided  for  astronomical  observations.  There 
was  no  sextant  or  quadrant  to  be  had  in  the  coun- 
try, ^d  whatever  was  done  to  enable  him  to  indi- 
cate and  preserve  facts  important  in  the  civil  or  mili. 
tary  geography  of  the  country,  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal arrangements  between  that  gentleman  and  my. 
self.  How  well  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the 
task,  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  examined  his 
combined  map,  of  which  the  sketch  published  at 
Washington,  with  his  report,  furnishes  but  an  imper- 
fect conception.  All  the  delineations,  and  the  octavo 
maps  in  my  narrative,  were  furnished  by  him,  except 
the  first,  which  was  copied  from  his  delineations  by 
Dr.  Houghton. 

Tw9  or  three  remarks  may  be  added  respecting 
the  time  applicable  to  this  expedition.  Having  re- 
ceived inst  ructions  to  effect  definite  objects,  with 
a  definite  sum  of  money,  the  first  question  to  be  ar. 
ranged  was  a  pecuniary  one.  It  was  requisite  to 
employ  men,  and  order  every  other  expense  with 
strict  reference  to  this  result.  It  was  therefore  a 
question  of  time,  as  well  as  money.  And  after  ac. 
complishing  all  that  the  government  actually  requir- 
ed, the  following  out  the  Mississippi  to  its  souree, 
was  left  very  much  to  opportunity  and  personal  in- 
clination Much  depended  upon  diligent  travelling, 
and  the  state  of  the  waters  after  reaching  a  compa- 
ratively high  northern  latiiude.  And  not  an  hour 
was  therefore  consumed  in  useless  delay.  We  were 
i  I  motion,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-tour,  and 
we  averaged  40  mile<9  per  day,  during  the  whole 
time  out,  including  all  stops  and  portages  and  days 
of  councilling,  and  of  rest — which  amounted  to  a- 
bout  two-sevenths  of  the  time.  We  travelled 
■lower  on  the  St.  Croix  than  any  other  part  of 
of  the  route,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  its 
channel. 

The  area  of  the  former  explorations  under  Gov. 
Cass  was  passed  over  with  rapidity.  On  getting 
to  Cass  Lake,  the  waters  were  found  in  a  good 
state  for  going  higher.  But  the  soldiers  in  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Allen  could  be  pushed  no  farther.  It 
was  no  time  to  stand  upon  points.  I  procured  each 
gentleman  of  the  party  a  hunting  canoe  and  two  men, 
and  setting  out  early,  reached  tke  touree  (he  third 
day.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end,  was  to  me, 
I  he  attainment  of  the  great  object.  Our  return  was 
very  rapid.  We  were  back  atCasi  lake  in  two  days 
This  was  the  principal  theatre  of  geographical  discov- 
ery. All  who  were  with  me,  were  actively  and 
meritorioobly  engaged  in  the  object'?  constituting 
their  departments  jf  labor  and  observation. 

To  avoid  ratntciag  our  route  down  the  Mississip* 


pi,  we  went  over  an  Indian  trail,  from  Cass  to  Leech 
lake.  Finding  it  was  practicable  from  that  point  to 
follow  a  series  of  portages  and  lakes,  to  Crew  wing 
river — an  unexplored  main  branch  of  the  upper  Mis. 
sissippi — we  adopted  that  route.and  safely  descended 
(hat  stream  to  iis  mouth,  which  we  reached  on  the 
21st  July.  At  this  point  my  lutrrative  closes.  About 
250  miles  below,  the  Mississippi  has  its  greatest 
falls,  (St.  Anthony's)  eight  or  nine  miles  south  of 
which  is  the  Post  of  St.  Peters.  Here  the  men 
all  enjoyed  about  two  days  rest,  and  the  main  objects 
of  the  expedition  here  terminated.  I'he  only  object 
of  interest  now  was  the  home  route  through  the  St. 
Croix,  for  which  the  requisite  arrangements  were 
made.  Lieut.  Allen  re.supplied  his  command,  dis. 
carded  all  that  could  be  considered  superfluous  from 
his  baggage,  and  took  an  additional  soldier.  I 
promised  to  supply  him  with  previsions  on  lake 
Superior  (which  I  punctutlly  did)  that  he  might 
be  relieved  from  its  transportation.  He  reques. 
ted  no  further  aid,  nor  did  he  indicate  that  he  expect, 
ed  me  to  provide  him  gum,  (an  article  in  daily  use  on 
the  voyage)  or  any  other  article  essential  in  the  man- 
agement  of  canoes.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  (and  I  think 
also  in  his)  he  started  from  Fort  Snelling  under  bet- 
ter auspices  than  I  recollect  to  have  observed  at 
other  points.  His  men  had  now  been  accustomed  to 
paddling  canoes,  crossing  portages,  and  the  peculiar 
labor  of  ascending  and  descending  rapids,  during  the 
season.  We  had  passed  through  ihe  only  portions 
of  the  route,  where  danger  from  Indian  hostilities 
could  have  been  at  ill  apprehended,  namely,  the  line 
of  country  between  Leech  lake  and  the  mouth  of  Crow 
Wing  river,  and  perhaps,  the  trip  to  the  touree,  and 
also,  the  placeofcresstn^Me  Sioux  boundary.  We 
were  about  to  pass  through  a  section  of  the  Chippe- 
wa country,  of  a  character  decidedly  friendly,  and 
there  were  no  associations  connected  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  route,  but  those  of  an  exhilarat- 
ing character.  It  was  thought,  by  traders,  that  we 
could  accomplish  the  route  in  seven  days.  The  par- 
ty were  in  reality  nine.  Lieut.  Allen  required  thir- 
teen,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  one  of  his  canoes, 
and  the  impediments  which  he  has  described.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  we  did  not  uniformly  encamp  to- 
gether, during  any  stage  of  (he  route,  except  at  those 
points  of  it  connecting  important  positions,  where 
the  Indians  were  to  be  met.  It  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  be  present  at  those  points,  and  at  all  others, 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  within  supporting  dis. 
(ance.  His  absence,  therefore,  at  the  first  two  or 
three  encampments  on  the  St.  Croix  was  not  unusual. 
And  I  attributed  it  to  a  desire  to  execute  a  perfect 
delineation  of  the  river,  as  he  had  previously  remark, 
ed  to  me  the  difficulty  he  found  in  making  observa- 
tions  either  very  early  or  very  late,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  at  those  hours.  The  falls  and  rapids  were 
not  as  formidable  in  number  and  velocity  as  those 
of  the  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  previously  mastered, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  consider  the  Indian  guides, 
which  I  had  despatched  from  the  first  point  where 
heir  services  could  be  obtained,  as  competent  and 
faithful  as  I  had  found  them  at  other  points.  I  have 
since  learned  that  their  defection  was  caused  by  the 
amount  of  labor  the  soldiers  expected  them  to  per- 
form, and  to  some  difRculties  respecting  the  quantity 
of  provisions  they  cons)imed.  Mr.  Allen  was  the 
disbursing  officer  of  his  command ;  he  provided  his 
own  supplies,  (sometimes  by  request  through  me,) 
and  made  his  own  arrangements  as  to  encampment, 
mode  of  travelling,  &c.  If  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments were,  thcrctore,  defective,  I  hope  they  are  not 
justly  chareeabie  to  me.  And  if  I  have  failed  at  any 
point,  to  afford  any  and  every  aid,  which  my  official 
relation  to  the  party,  rendered  due  to  my  integral 
part  or  memt>er  of  it,  it  has  been  wholly  unintention- 
al, and  is  the  result  of  wants  or  wishes  which  were 
unknown  to  mc. 

In  the  observations  which  1  hdve  made  respecting 
the  services  and  merits  of  Lieut.  Allen,  as  an  ad 
junct  in  my  recent  tour,  I  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  tone  of  his  remarks  in  his  journal.  But  as 
these  remarks,  first  seen  by  me  in  his  printed  jour- 
nal  (and  the  first  indication  to  me,  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion,) may  have  been  considered  by  him  necessarily 
explanatory  of  the  cause  of  bis  delay,  and  as  I  re- 
garded them  rather  as  the  record  of  first  impressions, 
in  moments  of  excitement  under  the  difficulties  and 
Hardships  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  than  as  in. 
tended  to  be  seriously  accusatory,  I  do  not  deem  it 
proper  to  make  tliem  the  subject  of  comment. 

I  should  have  been  pleased  if,  in  the  relation  ol 
friendship  in  which  we  lived,  and  travelled  and  part- 
ed, he  had  tnough;  proper  to  apprize  me  of  (he  exist, 
enee  of  feelings  wUivh  the  journal  indicates. 

On  the  subject  of  the  literary  criticism  in  the  Amor- 
loan,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.     I  am  too  sensible  ofl 


deficiencies  in  these  particulars,  to  doubt  that  many 
defects  must  present  themselves  to  the  reader.  And 
1  can  with  candor  say,  that  the  reflection  and  expe. 
rience  of  later  years,  has  impressed  me  with  a  renew, 
ed  sense  of  the  indulgence  extended  towards  me  by 
men  of  cultivated  and  exalted  minds. 

In  these  remakrs,  names,   dates  and  places  have 
been  introduced  as  necessary  to  precision.     No  per« . 
son  is  designed  to  be  injudicously  referred  to.     Jus. 
tice  is  meant  to  be  rendered  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  party,  who  are  endeared  to  me  by   many  as. 
sociations,  and  I  should  feel  mortified,    if  on  a  re-    . 
view  of  what  has  been  written,  it  is  found  to  have 
been  withheld,  in  aught,  from  Mr.  Allen,  who  per. 
formed  an  arduous  and  meritorious  service.     So  far 
as  localities    are  specified,   their  introductien  it  in. 
tended  for  those  at  a  distance,  who  must  often  judge 
of  things  ot  this  nature,  in  the  hurry  of  perusing  a 
newspaper  notice.     But  of  this  class  of  resders,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  harsh  to  remark,   that  they  ara 
often  compelled  (in  the    imperfect  state   of  north  .  , 
western  geography)  to  rely  on  the  dicta  ot  such  .; 
notices,  the  writers  of  which  are  apt  in  the  irnth  -. 
of  general  and  prominent  conceptions,  to  annihilate 
whole    areas  of  country,  and  bring  together  people  .' 
and   places  the    most  widely   separated.     Respect, 
fully.  Henkt  R.  ScHooLCRArr. 


SUMMARY. 


[From  the  Montreal  Herald  of  Se9t.  8. 

Intelliqknce  FaoM  CArraiN  Back. — Mr.  Duncan 
Finlayson,  partner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ar> 
rived  at  Lachine  on  Saturday,  the  6tb  instant,  in  a 
bark  canoe,  navigated  by  ten  voyageurs  of  that  con. 
cern.  He  left  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  Riv. 
er.  North  West  coast  of  America,  on  the  20th  March 
last,  passed  over  land  to  York  Factory,  the  Compa. 
ny's  principal  depot  in  Hudson  Bay,  which  depot  be 
departed  from  on  the  24th  July.  Two  other  canoes, 
manned  by  sixteen  additional  voyageurs,  are  daily 
expected  at  Lachine,  and  the  remaining  voyageura 
and  passengers  from  the  interior  this  season,  will  be 
down  in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  (October.) — 
Apart  from  the  Company's  usual  despatches  and  let. 
ters  from  their  servants  in  the  interior,  together  wifh 
those  from  Red  River  i?olony,  Mr.  Finlayson  haa 
brought  a  packet  from  Capt.  Back,  addcressed  to  the 
Colonial  Office  London.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  letters  have  been  received  from  that  gentleman, 
dated  Fort  Reliance,  east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake, 
up  to  the  4th  May  last,  when  he  was  preparing  to  be 
off  to  prosecute  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The  packet  from  London  intimating  Capt.  Ross  and 
party's  safe  return,  which  was  forwarded  from  Mon- 
treal last  Navem'dcr,  reached  Capt.  Back  on  the  2Sth 
April. 

[From  the  Baltimore  American  of  Sept.  9.] 

The  editorial  connection  of  S.  F.  Wilson,  Esqr. 
with  this  office  having  terminated  yesterday,  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we 
have  engaged  the  valuable  and  efficient  aid  of 
George  H.  Calvert,  Esqr.  in  that  department  of  the 
American, 

Savannah,  Sept.  6ih — Lo$»  of  the  Packet  Ship 
Statira. — The  packet  ship  Statira,  Captain  Bartling, 
from  New  York  to  this  port,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
merchandize,  took  a  pilot  on  Wednesday  evening, 
arrived  off  Tybee  at  about  10  o'clock,  where  she 
came  to  anchor  between  two  and  three  miles  east  of 
the  light.  At  3  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  it  blow, 
ing  a  gale  from  the  N.  E.,  she  parted  her  cables  and 
went  ashore  on  the  South  Breakers,  and  bilged,  hav. 
ing  5  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Captain  B.,  passen. 
gers,  and  part  of  the  crew,  arrived  in  town  last  even, 
ing  for  assistance.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  most 
of  the  cargo  will  be  saved  in  a  damaged  state. 

[From  the  Baleigh  Regitter,  Sept.  9.1  ■"■  "f 
Tremendous  Fresh. — We  have  just  been  visited 
by  the  most  destructive  Fresh  that  ever  occurred  in 
this  section  of  country.  Much  rain  had  fallen  pre- 
vious to  Thursday  last,  but  on  that  night  it  rained  in 
torrents,  without  intermission,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  water  courses  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height.  There  is  scarcv.ly  a  mill  or  abridge  stand- 
ing within  the  distance  we  have  heard  from,  and  the 
injury  done  to  the  crop  and  stock,  is  immense.  The 
long  drouth  had  previously  burnt  up  the  highlands, 
and  our  main  dependence  for  bread  was  upon  the 
low  lands.  This  hope  is  now  blasted,  and  we  fear 
that  we  shall  have  pinching  times  next  Summer. 

For  eeversl  days,  travelling  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Stages  could  neither  go  nor  come,  thotigh  the 
drivers  made  various  attempts  to  force  their  way. 

We  fear  that  the  Hood  has  been  general,  and  anx. 
iously  await  intelligence  from  those  sections  watered 
by  large  streamsi 
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fPVont  the  National  InteUigeneer.] 
Feom  thr  far  West. — We  mentioned  in  our  pa- 
per of  Saturday  last,  that  the  report  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Dragoons  in  the  West  and  the  Tndiaiis 
seemed  as  likely  to  turn  out  false  as  true.  The  mail 
of  yesterday  brought  us  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
AuKOSt  96lh,  (in  which  journal  the  report  was  pub- 
liahed,)  from  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
story  was  false  from  beginning  to  end-  We  express, 
ed  a  hope,  also,  when  we  heard  of  the  deat'j  of  Gen. 
Lkavenworth  snd  tiie  sickness  of  several  oilicerA 
and  many  privates  of  the  Drsgoons,  that  the  detach- 
ment marching  westward  would  forthwith  return.  It 
givea  ua  pleasure  to  state,  now,  that  thejr  did  return, 
as  we  hoped  they  would,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson 
on  the  15th  of  August.  The  following  are  the  only 
particulars  concerning  their  return  which  have 
reached  us  :— 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aug.  26. 
Retvkn  op  the  Draooons. — By  a  gentleman  direct 
from  Fort  Gibson,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  de 
tachment  of  U.  8.  Dargoons,  under  Colonel  Dodge, 
returned  to  that  post  on  the  15ih  inst.  from  their  ex- 
pedition into  the  country  of  the  Pawnee,  Camanche, 
and  other  Indians,  inhabiting  the  vtist  expanse  of 
territory,  several  hundred  miles  south  and  west  of 
our  frontier,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleas- 
ant collision  with  the  various  tribes  with  whom  they 
opened  an  intercourse.  They  have  brought  in  about 
twenty  Indians,  comprising  delegations  from  the 
Pawnee,  Camanche,  Waco,  and  one  er  two  other 
tribes,  with  all  of  whom,  we  understand,  treaties  of 
amity  have  been  concluded  by  Col.  Dodge.  Some 
of  these  delegations  have  come  in  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Washington  city.  Col.  Dodge,  we 
understand,  procured  the  release  of  a  little  boy,  a- 
bout  10  years  of  age,  son  of  the  late  Gabriel  N 
Martin,  of  Miller  county,  who  was  carried  ofT  by 
the  Indiens  some  months  ago,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  father  was  murdered  by  them.  A  negro  man 
belonging  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  captured  at  the 
same  lime,  has  also  been  restored. 

We  regret  to  learn,  says  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
by  private  intelligence  from  Toronto,  that  the  Hon. 
William  Dumoier  Powell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Upper  Canada,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  Satur- 
day last. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  about  to  ap- 
pear, will,  it  is  stated,  contain  letters  by  Mrs.  Monta- 
Su,  Sir  William  Pepys,  Lord  Orford,  Dr.  Langhorne, 
[r.  Garrick,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Bishop  Porteus,  Arch, 
bishop  Magee,  and  other  eminent  public  characters. 
Mr.  Audubon, — A  letter,  says  the  Boston  Dai- 
If,  from  this  gentleman,  dated  London,  states, 
that  five  sabscribers  for  his  great  work  have  recent, 
ly  presented  themselves,  in  that  city,  and  one  m 
Germany.  One  of  the  former  subcribers.  Lord 
KingsboroHgh,  has  subcribed  for  a  second  copy. — 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  also  a  subcriber,  at 
the  instance  of  Marquis  Charles  Torrigiana,  of  Flo* 
renca.  who  visited  the  United  States  laiat  year,  and 
is  well  remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens,  as  an 
intelligent  and  accomplished  traveller.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  coat  of  Mr.  Audubon's  work 
is  of   necessity   very    large,   and   it  is  gratifying  to 

learn,  that   the  ■utwcripiioa  to  it  is  advancing  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Lander. — Mr.  Moore,  a  medical  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  poor  Lander  when  he 
was  so  treacherously  attacked  and  murdered,  has 
returned  to  this  country.  His  account  of  the  fatal 
transaction  only  confirms  our  former  statements. — 
There  were  very  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  and 
they  appealed  to  belong  to  several  countries  ;  whe- 
ther slaves  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  masters,  or 
free  agents,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  was  evident 
that  the  assault  had  been  fully  preconcerted.  The 
assailants  were  provided  with  firearms ;  and  after 
the  first  onset,  five  hundred  of  them,  in  about  thirty 
canoes,  pursued  and  fired  upon  their  victims.  One 
white  man,  a  Swede,  who  had  shrunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  from  the  beginning,  was  killed  by  nearly 
the  last  shot,  which  entered  his  head  and  come  out 
near  his  mouth. 

Lieutenant  Allen. — One  of  the  gallant  compan 
iops  of  Laiider  on  the  expedition,  and  who  left  the 
Niger  previous  to  this  sad  occurrence,  has,  we  un. 
derstand,  been  sedulously  employed  since  his  re. 
tarn  home,  on  a  chart  of  the  river,  so  far  as  it  was 
surveyed  on  their  first  ascent.  This  work,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  will  establish  many 
geographical  certainties  of  much  importance.  We 
have  heard  also,  that  this  able  officer  has  made  a 
niunber  of  accurate  sketches  of  scneery,  and  which 
wo  troat  will  somehow  be  produced  to  gratify  the 
public  interest. 


Middlebury  CoUege. — The  annual  commencement 
of  this  Institution  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  Gradu- 
ates 25.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  vis  conferred  on 
Rev.  Henry  Clin,  President  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Virginia,  nnd  of  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Charles 
K.  Williams,  of  Rjiland,  Chiet  Jud^e  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Vermont.  The  new  Freshman 
Class  already  consists  of  16  members.  A  building 
committee  has  been  appointed  with  instructions  to 
proceed  witb  all  convenient  despatch  in  the  erection 
of  new  college  buildings. — [Brattleborough  Messen- 
ger.] 

The  Disaster  onboard  the  steam  boat  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  at  Quebec,  has  been  thoroughly    investigated 
by  a  coroner's  inquest.     It  appears  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  engineer  was  intoxicated;  and 
that  the  boiler  had  become  weak  trom  corrosion.     It 
also  appears,  that  the  six  persons   who  lost   their 
lives  by  the   explosion,  were   William   Ronaldson, 
aged  29,    his  wite  Ellen,   and  two  children ;    Thos 
MotTat,  aged  4  months;  Grace   Pervis,  a  servant  ol 
Mr.  R.,  aged  20  years.    Mr.  R.  and  his    family  re 
cently  arrived  from  Leith,  Scotland,  and   have  rela- 
tions  in  this  country,  and  was  possessed  of  considers 
ble  wealth.      It  was  supposed  their  two  surviving 
children  would   not  recover.     They  were  all  asleep 
in  the  cabin,  which  they  had  locked  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.    The  captam  and  engineer  arc  both  cen 
sured  for  negligence  of  daty. 

Fire  at  Worcester. — The  Woonsockct  Falls 
Patriot  states  that  the  large  dwelling  house  in  Wor- 
cester near  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Andrew  March  and  G.P.  Rice,  was  destroy 
ed  by  drc  last  Friday  night,  together  with  a  bakery 
attached  to  it.  The  store,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Da- 
vis Sc  Farnsworth,  and  Timothy  Keith  was  saved, 
though  in  some  degree  injured.  A  barn  in  the  roar 
of  this  store  wus  consumed.  The  house  of  Mr.  Pool, 
in  School  street,  also  sustained  some  damage. 

The  Unknown  Wreck. — The  following  account 
from  the  New  Brunswick  papers,  serves  to  confirm 
that  the  wreck  alluded  to  was  the  Spanish  brig  Mon. 
tanez,  Capt.  Pardinas,  which  sailed  >rom  Havana  in 
November  last,  for  St.  Johns,  N.  F.  where  she  has 
never  arrived.  She  had  on  board  seven  thousand 
Spanish  dollars,  and  was  formerly  the  brig  Centu. 
rion,  of  this  port. 

{From  the  St.  John  Times,  of  Aug.  6.] 
Wreck  at  Baccaueu. — On  Saturday  morning 
last,  Wm.  Stirling,  Esq.  a  magistrate,  James  Bay. 
ly,  Esq.  sub.collector  of  his  majesty's  customs,  John 
Stark,  Esq.  coroner,  and  Messrs.  John  and  William 
Stirling,  left  this  place  in  the  pleasure  boat  of  the 
first  named  gentleman,  for  Baccalieu,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  glean  some  further  and  more  authentic 
particulars  relative  to  the  wreck  discovered  at  that 
place,  (no  certain  information  at  the  time  having 
been  made  known,)  sod  which  has  caused  SO  much 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind.     We  are  authorized  by 

these  gentlemen  in  stating,  that  they  arrived  at  the 
spot,  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island  of  Baccalieu, 
at  1  o'clock,  when  the  boat  was  anchored,  and  six  of 
the  party  landed  and  remained  on  shore  for  several 
hours  in  prosecuting  their  researches ;  the  wreck 
was  found  wedged  in,  in  a  deep  cavern  of  the  rock, 
and  the  remains  of  four  mangled  bodies  were  seen 
among  it,  but  without  great  labor  and  expense  they 
rould  not  be  got  out  :  indeed  they  were  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  quick  decomposition.  The  gentlemen 
descended  the  cavern  with  lanterns  at  considerable 
personal  risk.  One  leg  was  found  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  with  a  boot  upon  it,  which  latter  Dr. 
Stirling  cut  off.  The  leg  was  evidently  that  of  a 
young  man,  and  the  boot  is  what  is  denominated  a 
Wellington  boot ;  the  stocking  found  upon  the  leg 
was  assuredly  of  the  British  manufacture — it  was  a 
fine  white  cotton  stocking,  with  two  red  stripe^i 
round  the  top  of  it,  and  marked  with  a  large  C.  in 
black  ink. 

Among  the  wreck  was  also  fjunJ  some  Manilla 
rope,  and  a  cocoa  nut  in  a  perfect  state,  the  husk  be- 
ing removed.  Copper  was  seen  upon  several  pieces 
of  the  wreck  :  she  was  oak  built,  copper-fastened, 
and  copper-bottomed,  many  of  the  copper  bolts  be- 
ing visible ;  a  sample  of  the  rope  and  an  oak  stan. 
cheon,  having  a  great  curve  in  the  lower  part,  were 
brought  to  this  town — the  canvas  was  sewed  with  a 
flat  seam  ;  part  of  a  red  striped  fine  gingham  shirt 
was  found.  There  was  also  seen  the  remains  of  a 
chocolate  colored  jacket,  part  of  a  woman's  bomba- 
zet  drea«,  and  apart  of  a  hemp  cable,  nearly  new, 


of  about  nine  or  ten  inches  ;  several  p'ge  of  iron  bal- 
last had  been  taken  up  by  fishemen,  three  of  which 
were  found  by  these  gentlemen  at  Grates*  Cove,  Diea. 
suring  2  feet  4  inc'.es  by  five  and  a  half  inches.     It 
lis  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance   that  the  ca- 
jbles  were  not  bent  to  the   anchors;   it  is  therefore 
presumed  that  the  vessel  had  mt  made  the   land — 
Ishe  was  found  to  have  three  anchors  besides  a  kedge. 
I  Three  of  the  crew  had  been  buried  decently  at  Grates 
I  Cove  some  time  ago,   attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
i  inhabitants. 

The  party  afterwards  proceeded   to  Grates*  Cove, 

where  two  of  the  anchors  which  had  been  picked  up 

{from  the  wreck   were    lying — one  anchor  only  was 

I  marked  on  the  crown  of  it  with  the  figures  855,  which 

it  was  concluded  was  the  number  and  not  the  weight; 

this  was  the  bestbowerand  appeared  to  be  about  ten 

cwt.  ;  they  were  both  iron-stocked.     From  the  best 

inforrnaiion  that  could  be  obtained  at  Grates'  Cove, 

(here  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  1500Z.  and  upwards  in 

;  Spanish  dollass  had  been  picked  up  in  two  kegs  by 

I  ten  persons  belonging  to  that  place,  and  divided  a. 

jmong  them.     I'romallthe  circums'ances  it  would 

'appear  that  she  must  have  been  a  Spanish  vessel  of 

about  160  tons. 

We  have  obtained  this  intelligence  and  published 
the  same  at  the  particular  request  of  several  of  our 
readers. — [Conception  Bay  Mercury,  Aug.  1.] 

t  [From  the  Long  Island  Farmer.] 

Beware. — Miss  Martineau,  the  distinguished  po- 
litical economist;  is  about  visiting  our  country  from 
England,  as  also  the  noted  traveller  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau,  from  Germany.  Both  are  close  observers 
of  manners,  and  will  undoubtedly  print  a  book  when 
they  go  home.  We  take  the  liberty  of  advising  our 
good  countrymen,  in  showing  them  the  usual  civili- 
ties, to  keep  clear  of  tobacco,  quick  eating,  and 
self-praise. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

One  Dav  lateb  from  France. — We  received  last 
night  by  the  ship  Yazoo,  Capt.  Packard,  Havre  pa- 
pers to  the  2d  August,  with  the  Paris  dates  to  the 
1st  of  that  month. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  the  2d  day  of  its 
session,  had  transacted  no  business  of  importance. 
Some  difficulty  had  occurred  in  relation  to  the  occu. 
pancy  of  the  Chair,  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
oldest  member,  but  he  being  a  Carlist,  had  declined  ' 
attending  on  the  first  day  of  the  session — when  the 
King  delivered  his  aJdress.'andin  consequence  ano- 
ther was  chosen  tu  lake  his  place.  On  the  second 
day  he  presented  himself  and  claimed  the  chair, 
which  was  refused  him.  ,,. 

Later  from  Sfain — By  the  ship  Washington  Ir. 
ring,  from  Cadiz,  Madrid  accounts  to  the  6th  ult< 
have  been  received.  They  impart  little  news  of  ano. 
ment.  The  Cortes  were  deliberating  on  the  answer 
to  be  made  to  the  Queen's  address. 

At  Gibraltar,  Alicant,  and  elsewhere  in  Spain,  the 
Cholera  was  prevailing  still,  but  less  destructively. 

Mauriu.  Aug.  5. — From  the  latest  informatioo  it 
appears  that  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the 
North  (Rodit,)  had  his  head  quarters  on  the  29th  ult. 
'at  San  Vincent  de  Arana;  the  neighboring  towns  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  troops  which  he  took  with  him, 
under  command  of  Generals  Lorenzo,  Auza,  and 
Espartero,  On  the  following  day  he  was  to  march 
with  these  forces  against  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
Zumalacarragui,  who  were  not  far  distant,  in  the 
vallies  of  Goni  and  in  Ameseua. 

According  to  intelligence  received  at  Vittoria. 
Gen.  Figuera  was  in  pursuit  of  some  bands  of  in- 
surgent Alavese. 

Lisbon,  July  30. — On  the  27th  instant,  their  Ma- 
jesties  arrived  in  this  city  from  Oporto.  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty  ike  Duke  of  Braganxa,  on  the  day  he  left 
that  city,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  although 
not  entirely  recovered  from  his  illness,  be  bad  not 
been  willing  any  longer  to  delay  his  visit  to  that  ca- 
pital, accompanied  by  the  Queent  in  order  to  congra- 
tulate the  people,  in  person,  on  the  honorable  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war.     He  adds — 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  remain  more  than  ten 
days  among  you  ;  but  the  near  approach  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Cortes  is  to  be  opened,  renders  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  be  at  Lisbon  for  some 
time  previous.  Next  year,  if  my  health  ahould  per- 
mit, I  depend  upon  going  with  the  Queen,  by  land, 
to  visit  the  provinces  of  the  North,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion to  have  the  pleasure  oi  passing  several  days  in 
this  heroic  city. 

••  Oporto,  July  27,  1834. 

D.  PcDKO,  Duke  of  Bragatum." 
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SfAiN. — We  copy  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
the  Speech  of  the  Qaeen  Reg'int  of  Spain,  on  open- 
ing the  Cortce,  und  other  intelligence  of  some  inter- 
wstfrom  Spain. 

Speech  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  at  the  opening  of  the 
Vortet,  Jniy  24,  1834. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  fri^ind.  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  belore  our  readers  iiis  important  document, 
which  baa  not  before  been  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  of  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  on 
the  S4'h  July,  was  known  in  Paris  and  London  by  a 
telegraphic  communication,  prior  to  the  saihng  of 
the  Ist  of  August  packets  ;  but  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  had  not  been  received. 

Translated  for  the  Journal  of  Comnuree.] 

Madrid,  July  24. — From  the  accompanying  Ga- 
zette Extraordinary,  and  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
inserted  in  it,  you  will  perceive  that  the  birth.day  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  was  solemnized,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangements,  by  the  opening  of 
the  General  Cortes  of  the  Realm,  attended  by  Her 
Majesty  in  person,  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclama 
tiona  of  the  faithful  population  of  Madrid,  and  the 
general  joy  of  all  good  Spaniards  who  witnessed  this 
grand  and  imposing  act,  to  the  celebration  of  which 
the  anxious  care  of  Her  Majesty  has  been  directed, 
ever  since  she  was  pleased  to  decree  the  Esiatuto 
Real.  Her  Majesty  has  brought  it  to  its  consumma- 
tion, by  presenting  herself  before  the  Peers  and  De 
patieaof  the  Realm,  surrounded  by  the  loyal  inhabit, 
ants  of  this  Court,  without  suffering  her  mind  to  be 
influenced  by  the  sad  anticipation  of  danger  to  which 
her  precious  life  might  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  the  sickness  which  afflicted  the  capital.  Her 
Majesty  will  shortly  return  to  the  royal  residence  at 
Sas  Ildefonso. 

On  this  day,  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  all  has  been  joy,  satisfaction  and  re 
joicing.  The  same  will  be  the  case  in  all  the  towns 
of  the  Monarchy,  as  the  cheering  news  is  spread  of 
the  opening  of  the  General  Cortes  of  the  Realm  un- 
der so  favorable  auspices. 

Speech. 

Illustrious  Peers  and  Deputies  of  the  Realm  : 

On  finding  myself  this  day  in  the  miJstof  you,  the 
first  impuUe  of  my  heart,  after  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Monarchy, 
as  Queen  Regent,  is  to  manifest  to  you  the  senti- 
ments that  animate  me,  and  the  gratitude  which  I 
render  to  Divine  Providence  for  having  granted  my 
desires. 

Closely  to  unite  the  Throne  ofmy  illustrious  daugh- 
ter with  the  rights  of  the  nation,  by  giving  to  both  as 
a  common  basis  the  ancient  institutions  of  these 
realms,  which  are  so  distinguished  for  prosperity  and 
glory, — such  is  the  noble  object  which  I  have  pro- 
posed  myself,  and  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 
public  testimony  than  that  of  seeing  you  assembled 
within  these  walls. 

But  notwithf  tanding  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel 
on  this  account,  it  is  grievous  that  this  august  act  is 
celebrated  in  the  midstof  the  calamity  which  afflicts 
various  Provinces  of  the  Monarchy,  and  which  has 
extended  its  ravages  to  this  capital.  Still  more 
painful  is  it,  if  possible,  that  during  the  terror  caused 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  plague,  which  in 
other  countries  has  likewise  given  rise  to  lamenta- 
ble disturbances,  crimes  have  been  committed  of  a 
nature  so  uncongenial  to  the  noble  and  heroic  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  people,  that  they  cannot  be  call- 
to  mind  without  the  deepest  indignation.  The  laws 
will  punish  these  flagrant  outrages  ;  yet  could  I  be- 
lieve your  co-operation  necessary  to  prevent  their  re- 
petition under  any  pretext,  \  would  confidently  claim 
it :  for  it  is  a  matter  which  respects  the  defence  of 
the  very  basis  of  society, — the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
individuals. 

It  al*o  causes  me  pain,  thut  the  first  important  sub- 
ject which  is  to  be  presented  for  your  deliberation, 
should  b«  the  course  pursued  by  an  ill-advised 
Prince,  who  even  during  the  life  of  the  King,  his 
brother,  began  to  give  tokens  of  his  ambitious  de. 
sign*,  and  who.  since  the  death  of  my  august  hus. 
band,  has  attempted,  by  means  of  civil  war,  to  snatch 
the  sceptre  from  its  legitimate  heir. 

Immemorial  custom  and  the  ancient  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Monarchy,  the  practice  observed  in  si. 
milar  cases*  impartiality,  justice,  everything  imposed 
upon  me  the  duty  of  submitting  to  you  a  subject  of 
such  momentous  interest.  But  even  were  I  able  to 
waive  so  sacred  an  ebligation,  as  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  my  illustrious  daughtur, — I  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  the  present  tranquillity  and 
future  destiny  of  these  realms  depends  perhaps  upon 


the  decision  you  make.     It  will  be 
and  the  nation  awaits  it  calmly. 

Not  content  with  promoting  rebelHon  by  operating 
within  the  kingdom  to  which  he  belonged,  that 
Prince  faimed  the  flame  of  civil  war  from  a  neigh- 
boring State,  and  even  attempted  to  enter  with  an 
armed  force  from  that  frontier.  Under  these  circum. 
stances,  the  duty  of  self.defence  dictated  those  ener 
getic  measures  which  were  demanded  alike  by  jus. 
lice,  policy,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Ttie 
Spanish  troops  entered  Portugal,  not  to  infriHge  the 
independecce  of  a  foreign  State,  but  to  defend  our 
own  rights  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the 
contest  was  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  two 
Princes  who  disturbed  by  their  presence  the  tran. 
quillity  of  the  Peninsula,  foiud  themselves  banished 
from  its  territory:  a  fresh  illustration  and  warning, 
which  points  to  the  issue  of  every  such  mad  attempt. 

Simultaneously  with  the  termination  of  the  Portu. 
guese  question,  a  solemn  Treaty  was  ratified  in  Lon. 
don,  which  had  for  its  object  a  result  most  important 
not  onlv  to  the  tranquility  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  ntanifestins  the  friendly  disposition 
of  which  repeated  proofs  have  been  given  me  by  my 
august  Allies,  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ai>d  Ireland  ; 
as  well  as  the  good  understanding  which  happily  ex. 
ists  between  the  government  of  Her  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  Donna  Maria  II.,  and  that  of  my  illustrious 
Daughter; — the  ties  which  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
being  so  intimate  and  strong,  that  each,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  is  engaged  in  its  own  cause,  while  laboring 
for  the  common  defence. 

Various  other  Powers  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, have  explicitly  renewed  their  political  re- 
lations  with  the  Spanish  government,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  my  august  Daughter  to  the  Throne  ;  and 
on  my  own  part,  I  have  recognized  some  new  States, 
both  because  I  believed  it  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  a  sound  policy,  and  also  to  prevent  interruption  and 
injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  natives  of  these  realms. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  governments  had  in 
like  manner  reciprocated  the  benevolent  dispositien 
of  the  Spanifh  Cabinet;  but  altliough  none  of  them 
have  manifested  an  intention  or  desire  to  interfere 
with  our  domestic  affairs,  some  have  negUcted  hith^ 
erto  to  acknowledge  my  august  Daughter  as  Queen 
of  Spain.  The  laws  of  the  Monarchy  have  raised 
her  to  the  throne  ;  the  manifest  will  of  the  nation 
sustains  her  ;  reason  and  time  will  cause  due  horn, 
age  to  be  rendered  to  the  conservative  principle  of 
legitimacy. 

The  aspect  presented  by  the  interior  situation  ol 
the  kingdom,  is  far  from  being  so  flattering  as  your 
patriotism  would  desire ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  which  have  arisen  from  a  state  of  insur- 
rection in  some  Province*,  a  want  of  harmony  in 
others,  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  pestilence  which  is  prevailing  in  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  miti- 
gate unavoidable  evils  in  so  critical  a  situation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  introduce  snlutary  reforms — to 
bring  about  an  early  re-asscmbling  of  the  Cortes — 
to  conquer  in  all  directions  the  bands  of  rebels — to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  army — to  add  new  glory 
to  our  arms  in  a  neighboring  kingdom — and  in  effect, 
ing  these  great  results,  the  decision  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  nation  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  require 
heavy  sacrifices  from  the.  people. 

The  iideliiy  of  the  army,  its  constancy  and  cour- 
age,  which  have  entitled  it  to  my  special  regard,  lay 
a  claim  upon  your  co-operation  and  counsel  in  aiding 
me  to  perfect  this  important  arm  of  the  State,  by 
consulting  the  welfare  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
throne  and  the  country,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of 
the  nation  and  other  demands  upon  the  Treasury 
permit. 

To  this  end  a  statement  will  be  laid  before  you, 
showing  the  various  obligaiiooi)  which  tiie  govern- 
ment  has  to  meet,  the  resources  which  it  is  able  to 
command,  and  the  extraordinary  means  of  credit  to 
which  it  will  have  to  resort  for  this  once,  both  on  ac- 
count of  former  losses  and  defalcations,  and  by  reason 
of  existing  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  avoid  increas. 
ing  the  burdens  of  ihe  people.  But  as  frequent  re. 
sorts  to  extraordinary  loans  are  injurious,  and  would 
eventually  be  impossible,  the  greatest  regularity  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances,  a  prudent  and  rigid 
economy,  publicity,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Cortes 
in  the  estimate  of  expenses  and  the  imposition  of  pub. 
lie  taxes,  (contribuciones,)  would  ere  long  have  the 
desired  effect  of  making  the  resources  of  the  nation 
correspond  with  its  necessities.  This  hope  is  the 
more  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  will  further  be  encouraged 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  foreign  debt  in  a 
manner  consistent   with  our  actual  resources,  sup- 


worthy  of  you  ;  ported  by  the  frankness  and  good  faith  which  are 
the  rule  of  my  goverament,  and  also  by  the  irapitoved 
condition  of  our  domestic  debt,  and  its  progressive 
extinction,  aided  by  such  funds  as  it  is  found,  after 
careful  examination,  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

My  Secretaries  of  Despatch  will  likewise  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  practical  reforms  which  have 
been  introduced  in  various  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  division  of  territory,  the  separation  and 
distinction  between  the  administrative  and  judicial 
departments,  the  suppression  of  the  oldCouncils,  the 
new  Audiences  created  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Pro. 
vinces,  the  removal  of  many  obstructions  to  the  de- 
veloperaent  of  the  public  wealth,  the  relief  of  the 
people  from  sundry  onerous  exactions,  and  other  im. 
provementi*  which  are  in  progress,  will  show  you  my 
ardent  wishes,  while  they  hold  out  to  the  nation  the 
most  flattering  prospects.  Nevertheless,  yourintelli. 
gence  and  wisdom  will  readily  perceive  that  it  isim. 
possible  to  remedy  in  a  few  days  the  evils  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  that  oftentimes  the 
very  effort  to  accomplish  at  once  what  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  time,  has  prevented  a  happy  result,  and  put 
at  hazard  tho  destiny  of  nations. 

The  Estatuto  Real  has  laid  the  foundation ;  to  you 
it  belongs,  illustrious  Peers  and  Deputies  of  the 
realm,  to  see  that  the  work  goes  on  with  that  rogu. 
larity  and  concert  which  are  pledges  of  stability  and 
firmness. 

As  it  respects  myself,  yon  will  at  all  times  6nd  me 
favorable  to  whatever  can  promote  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Spain.  In  the  few  days  that  I  have  ex. 
erciscd,  ad  interim,  the  supreme  power,  agreeably  to 
the  will  of  my  august  husband,  I  have  shown  what 
were  my  intentions  and  desires,  viz.,  to  bury  in  for. 
gcifulness  the  vestiges  of  past  evils,  to  engraft  upon 
the  present  state  of  things  such  reforms  as  are  practi. 
cable,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  other  improve, 
ments  in  time  to  come.  Whatever  obstacles  I  may 
encounter  in  this  difiicult  undertaking,  I  hope,  with 
the  favor  of  Heaven  to  overcome  them,  sustained  by 
your  efforts,  and  relying  upon  the  support  ot  the  na. 
lion.  To  regard  its  felicity  and  glory  as  my  own,  I 
have  only  to  remember  that  I  am  the  mother  of  Isa- 
bel II.  and  the  grand  daughter  of  Charles  III. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  the  cele. 
brated  Duko  of  Bailcn,  better  known  as  General  Cas- 
tanos.  He  received  bis  title  in  consequence  of  the 
splendid  victory  which  he  gained  at  Ballen  in  1808 
over  30,000  French  troops  commanded  by  Gen.  Du 
pont,  all  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  taken  prison 
era.     He  i^  between  80  and  90  years  of  age ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  city  of  Madrid 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing 
for  the  memorable  events  of  that  day. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  en  the  25th  were 
altogether  preliminary. 

Another  Conspiracy  discovered  at  Madrid. 
On  the  nights  of  July  23d  and  24th,  a  number  of 
persons  were  arrested,  among  whom  were  his  Ex. 
the  Duke  of  Saragossa.  Gen.  Llanos,  Alexander 
O'Donnel,  Jose  Garcia  Villarta,  Juan  Van  Helen,  Ro- 
mero Alpuente,  Calvo  de  Rozas,  Olavarria  and  Avi- 
laneta.  It  is  stated  also  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  Sr.  Palarca,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  kis 
dwelling.  These  arrests  were  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  "  the  object  of  whicfat'* 
says  a  Madrid  handbill  of  the  24th,  "  was  the  most 
atrocious  which  can  be  imagined."  Some  particu- 
lars of  this  affair  are  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract  of  a  Royal  Order,  dated  Madrid,  July  24th  : 

For  some  time  past,  the  government  of  her  Ma- 
jesty has  watched  the  movements  of  certam  indi- 
viduals, who  being  always  dissatisfied  with  those 
systems  which  can  give  force  to  the  laws  and  tran- 
quility to  the  people,  were  resolved  to  keep  society 
in  a  perpetual  slate  of  convulsion.  These  men,  uni- 
ting hypocrisy  to  perfidy,  assumed  as  a  mask  for  their 
machinations  a  false  regard  for  the  august  object 
which  forms  the  hope  and  joy  of  good  Spaniards, 
while  the  true  design  of  their  disguised  projects  was 
to  overturn  the  government  of  her  Majesty  and  toe 
Estatuto  Real — thus  subverting  the  plans  of  the  en*, 
mies  of  the  country,  who  desire  to  see  it  powerless, 
divided  and  despised.  For  the  greater  confusion  of 
the  conspirators,  her  Majesty  chose  to  defer  surpri* 
zing  them  until  the  evening  before  the  day  in  which 
they  designed  to  give  the  signal  ef  revolution  in  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  laws,  which  her  Majesty  opened 
today,  amid  the  rejoicing  and  acclamations  of  the 
friends  of  true  liberty.  Some  of  the  persons,  when 
arrested  yesterday,  had  about  them  evidences  of 
their  projects,  which  were  delivered  to  the  Judges 
for  examination,  in  order  that'without  delay  condign 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  villains  tfii 
their  accomplicee."  *  »  • 


ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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PTHE  aVIL  ENGINEER  AN0  MACHINIST. 
RACTICAL  TREATISES  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 
ENCilNEBE  BUIU>ING,  MACHINERY.  MILL  WORK, 
KNGINE  WURK,  IRON  FOUNDING.  k.c.  tec.  Derifned 
for  the  ive  of  Bngineerg,  Iron  Mai<terf ,  Manuracturers,  and  Ope- 
rative M«cluuUca.  By  Cbarles  John  Blunt  and  R.  Macdonald 
BwpiWBSoni  Civil  Eniineem,  Architects, he.  kc.  Con^tinKof 
exavpiea  wurked  through  their  entire  aetailof  fiindAmenUl 
priDcfple,  organization,  aad  pioces*  oTexeLUnon;  and  being  la 
ererr  earn  xb»  known  i;reat  works  of  Britiah  and  Foreij^n  Eigi- 
ne«rlDg  complete  at  length.  EzempliryidK  the  practical  api^i- 
catlonofthe  Laws  or  Statics, DTiiaoiics,  Hydraulics,  Hydree- 
tatiea,  Pneumatics,  and  General  Mechanics ;  accompanied  by 
fall  reports,  specifications,  estimates,  and  journal  of  progress; 
uti  iUuacrated  by  the  formule,  calculations,  tables,  jcc.  in  use 
by  tbe  firat  authorities.  The  working  plans  and  general  views 
oTtbea*  important  subject*  are  laid  down  in  original  drawings 
of  great  practical  accuracy  and  careful  execution,  a;id  occupy- 
iBg  ttpwarda  of  ttve  hundred  folio  and  imperial  folio  plates.  In 
divisiona,  containing  from  ten  to  fourteen  plates,  in  a  portfolio. 
Price  one  guinea.  Division  I.  is  receired.  For  sale,  and  sub- 
subscriptioiM  are  solici'ed,  by 

WM.  A.  COLMAN,  No.  128  Broadway, 
•k3  3ti  Englisb  Publicattoa  Warehouse. 


ALBANY  SEED  8TORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE 
POSITORV. 

The  subscriber  having  resumed  thecbarceoftho 
,  above  establishment,  is  now  enibled  lo  furnish  tra- 
'  ders  and  others  with  FKESH  HAKDKN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  teim!>,  and  of  the  growth  of 
'  1833,  warrantrtf  of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  savlngof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  soldatthisestali 
lisfameat  excepting  t  bose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  experi< 
encedseedsinen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  tterais- 
e4  to  perfection  in  thi»  country;  ihe^e  are  from  the  l<e8t  liouses 
in  Rarope,  and  may  be  relied  upon  a<<gi  nuiiie. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  are  any  failures  here 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  uiifavorableseasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 
Als« — French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga.aud 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmtrt. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Poet  Office. 
iy  Catalogues  ma^  he  bad  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mnil, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
usticecan  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tliorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publications, 
to  wh  :— 
Nbw  York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine 
Mkcuanios'Maqa^inr  and  Registerof  Inventions  &  Iiuprove- 
mema. 

AiiBRiCAir  Railroad  Joprmal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Im 
provements;  and  the 

Nbw- York  Akbricar,  D»iiy,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  5emi-  Weekly 
eitMtr  «T  mU»(  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wlio 
wlih  tl^m'  by  calling  at347  Jf^trtk  Market  street,  AlboMf. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

5^  The  subKriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Phlelia^  Uavi<<,  patentee  of 
tbe  celel>raled  wire  drilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  anpr  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

Tbesuperiontyofthe  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  mouths  past.  Having  fiiK.'d  up  Wheefc 
for  six  hundred  Cats,  the  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
•xecttte  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  pcrcons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide- watea  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  tenui:  as 
can  be  offered  by  auy  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
■eus  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  making  the  name,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  titled 
by  tlM  mibacriher  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
pateni  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
iliDW  tbeir  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  Railroad 
Joiuaal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
Houso,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  W.  &  E.  PAT 
TER80N,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Poat-tJffice,  BalUmore  countv,  Maiyland,  will 
b«  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER,    a  30 


KAILIV^AY  IRON. 

1       Flat  Bart  in 

13'  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  \  inch,  j  Itngiheoll-liols 

iOO  do.       14  do.        *    do.    I  feetcounter sunk 

40  do.      l|  do.       i    do.    I  holes,  endscutai 

800  do.      a    do.        I    do.    ;  an  angle  0146  de. 

800  do.      j^  do.        I    do.    lerees'wiih  spli- 

aoon  expected.  I  cing plates,  n^ils 

J  to  sQiu 

SdOdo.ofEd-re  Rails  of  3«  Iba.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 

chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33.  and  36  incites  diameter  for 
Wboote  of  Railway  Cars,  and  or  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motiTe  wheels. 

I  AkIm  of  ^,  3),  3},  3,  3^,  3i,  and  3t  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCatauM  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

TliOfcbove  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  Ittttorporaied  Oovemments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
partpafioent.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Model*  and  aamplea  of  all  the  difTerent  kinds  of  Raiia,  Chairs, 
Pina,  Wedgea,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  lo 
ezamlse  diepi.  dTlmeowr 


1*ATBMT  HABIBIKRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
KAIItROAD  EPIBlSS. 

1^  Railroad  Sjpikaa  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Splkea  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spike*  mad*  full  size  under  the  head,  so  as 
not  to  admit  water. 

Orden  may  b*  addr***ed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TUS  CORNING 
kCO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy,  Jl.T.  sepclt-ly 


NUTICK  TO  flUAUFACTU It »•:»!». 

iTj-SI.MON  KaIR.M  AN,  ol  the  villa. e  i«l  Lmwiiiebi  reti,  in 
hn  oiiuiiiy  o(  Itensselaer,  ami  stale  ol  New-Vork,  liasinvniud 
inil  put  In  o|>eration  a  Machine  for  niukiiis  Wroiiglil  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  n:HK<>  almui  dixiy  6<l 
nails,  and  about  tony  Ilid  nails  in  a  niiri>itr,and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  lo  apikes  for  shirs.  The  nail  le 
hainmeretJ  and  comes  from  the  machine  compieiely  lieaied  to 
ireilnes8,thai  its  capacity  for  beinc  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
.One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  and  mat 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  ii 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  wiirrani  ma 
chines  as  above,  to  any  personswho  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfofhis  patent  right  lorthe  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  Slates.  Any  person  desiring 
I'tirther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ot  Lan 
singburch.— August  15,  1833.  ASOtf  RMlcF 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

ftJ-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMFANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  Inform  the  public,  and  os 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  ttie 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  II.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
EngineoiH,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  i^tates,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  I'enders,  fcc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  thsy  may  make  in  refcr.'.ife  to  \hi«  line  et 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  posset^sion  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons.  , 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  jpurformancein  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  >;iigine8  ot  tbe  same  cla«e,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  bul 
to  tbeir  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  fa<illty  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  ttdaptcd  lo  tbe  use  of  cjitbracite  coal- 
plne,wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  lucomoiivt; 
engines. 

"The  tnrBis  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  tbe  same  claM  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  tc.  and  other  communications  In  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tbe 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N ORRIS.  Secretary 

December  2d,  1>?13. 

Fr  further  infonnation  on  tliis  subject  see  No  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  ol  Railroad  Journal. 


SURVEYORS'  IHSTRVMENTS. 

X3r  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  instruments,  manufactured 
ami  sold  by  E.  k.  ii.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J3l  6t  corner  of  Maidrnlane. 


SURVEVINOIAIID  ENOIBiEERIXG 
IN8TRVBIENTS. 

(3° '!''>"  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Instruments  in 
liir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  nolFuperior,  in  principles  ot 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  new: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particular! V  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical Inatrument  Maker,  Nu.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  Interested.. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  mano- 
factured  bv  thee,  now  in  use  or>  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  Information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  tbe  number  in  tlte  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havL 
m  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioo  01'  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thine  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  Itls  indeed  the  most  compleiel v  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbea^  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  otherf 
now  in  u^^Vbr  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  tor  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  tnv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  BalUmore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  18SS. 
Havinr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compabs,"  1  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1833. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  f  biladelphia,  in  which  be  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi 
neer*  a*  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL.  Eng.Philad., 
ml  Ijr  Oarmant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 


STBFUBHSOK* 

Builderof  a  aupe'tor  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroad 
No.  SM  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
t3*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  lo  cxamiii 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pan  » 
he  New- York  anil  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operMlon. 
Jio  tf 


RAILROAD  CAR  ^'HKE.I<8  AlkD  BOXBB« 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

J3-  Also.  AXLES  furnished  an-t  fiued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry, Paierson,  N.J.    All  order*  addressed  to  the  *ub*c''iber« 
at  Peterson,  or60  Wall  street, New-York,  will  be  promptly  al 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  HOGER8.  KETCHUM  fc  0R08VEN0R. 


NOVELTY  MfOnVkMt 

Near  Dr*  Dock,  New- York. 

|3>THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Steam 
Engines, Boilers.  Railroa>l  xnd  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nou'b  Pment  Tubuiar  Boil 
ers,  >vhich  ars  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  10  anv  thing  oi  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fulleM 
assurance 'i*  given  that  wck  sha'.l  tedone  wrI'.,  and  onrea 
•onable  terms.   A  ahare  ol  public  patronage  is  reapectfolly 
Boliciied.  nl8 


INSTRUMENTS. 

8VRVEYIKG  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

HANVFACTORY. 

XJ"  EWIN  fcHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  63  South  street,  one  door  north  of  tbe  Union  Hotel,  Belli 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  (he  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeie,  that  they  Continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
andlcecp  for  sale  every  description  of  iDetruments  in  the  above 
branches,  whigh  they  cun  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairierms.  Instruments  repaired  |with  care  and  promptitude. 
For  proof  of  |th«  high  eetinialioti  on  which  their  Surveying 
Insiruinrnts  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  lollowing  certificates  from  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  scientific  aitainiuents. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartte — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instrument* 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baliirooreand  Oliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  bten  eiven  at  a  much 
earlier  {leiiod,  but  was  ioienlionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  ol  the  Kstrumeiils,  ao  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  tbeir  merits,  ifaitch  tite> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithsundinc 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irom  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thos* 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  number  man<jfactureJ  fbr 
tbe  Deparimeni  ol  Construction,  to  wit :  fivit  Levels,  and  five 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  moiitiis,  except  from  the  occasional  imperleciiou  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidenu,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  po**e*a  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  tima 
a  neatness  and  beauiv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

1  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  th* 
notice  ol  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvement*,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ofsupenor  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instrument* 
of  your  Manufacture,  paiticularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compaase*  ;  and  take  pleaeure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  Tbeparu  ofthe  level* 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facilitr  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

'These  instrumenu  (eemed  lo  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  bean 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  buitbey 
will  give  every  satisfaction  whtn  used  in  ihe  field. 

WILLIA.M  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltintoie,  May  l*i,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  me  to  eiv* 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  itaoee  instrument*  of  your  roanu> 
tacture  which  I  have  either  uaed  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  uat* 
that  as  far  as  mv  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquaimed  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  liave  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
tbe  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  ueaines*  ol  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  oi  their  performance  I  liave  received 
iiatistaciory  assurance  from  others,  who.^e  opinion  I  reepect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  considciabie  time  in  use.  Tbe 
efforts  you  have  made  since  jrour  establlHliment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  ol  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youall  the  euccee*  which 
yoorenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  Ac. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Stall 
read  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letter*  are  in  our  pocaeeion  and  niigLt  ■• 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  ebould  be   happy  t 
aubnit  them,  upon  application,  to  aiy  per*on  deuruu*  oi  r«>w)l| 
lag  the  *ame. 
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[Foa  THE  New  Yotx  American.]    , 

INDIAN    SKETCHES. NO.    IV. 

Dtp^rture  from   the    Grand  Pawnees. 

The  morning  at  length  &rr<ved  upon  which  we 
were  lo  take  our  leave  ol  the  Grand  Pawnees,  and 
•hape  our  course  to  the  village  of  the  Pawnee  Re- 
publican, which  18  situated  upon  the  Loup  turk  ol 
iht  Platte  River,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
our  present  aboJc. 

The  couriers  who  had  been  appointed  lo  carry  the 
tiding':  of  our  approach  to  the  nation,  had  loft  the 
village  the  night  before.  We  were  now  drawn  out 
i  n  the  aret.  in  front  oi  the  lodge,  a>\aiting  the  move* 
ments  of  the  scldiers  who  were  scattered  around, 
mome  driving  in,  and  others  searching  for,  the  horses, 
on  the  sniall  islands  of  the  Platte. 

The  Chief  of  the  Pawnee  Republican  Village,  af- 
ter lingering  with  us  until  the  last  moment,  had 
started  forward  across  the  river,  and  now  in  the  dim 
distance  we  could  perceive  his  flake-white  horse 
skimming  like  a  bird  over  the  crests  of  the  hills,  or 
disappearing  in  their  deep  undulating  hollows,  and 
then  ajrain  flashing  for  an  instant  on  the  eye  as  he 
flew  over  the  brow  of  some  more  distant  ridge.  He 
was  pushing  forward  to  reach  his  village  and  mar- 
abai  his  warriors. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  soldiers  having  returned 
from  different  quarters,  driving  in  front  of  them  the 
horses,  now  commenced  saddling  m  preparation  for 
our  departure. 

In  the  meantime,  those  of  the  Indians  who  had 
promised  horses  on  the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  now 
brought  them  up.  A  young  Indian  first  came  for- 
ward, and  led  up  a  bright,  jet  black  mare — after  him 
followed  another,  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  BufTdlo 
tug,  or  halter,  which  restrained  the  wild  motions  of 
a  two  year  old  colt ;  his  color  was  a  snowy  white, 
here  and  there  broken  with  spots  of  brown.  lie  had 
been  caught  wild  from  the  prairies  but  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  was  a  slave,  but  he  had  never  been 
mounted;  his  back  had  never  bent  to  a  burden  ;  they 
led  him  up  in  his  own  native  wildness — his  tail  stood 
out — his  ears  were  pricked  up — his  eyes  starting — 
his  nostrils  expanded — and  every  hair  of  his  long 
mane  seemed  almost  erect  with  an  undefinable  feel 
ing  of  terror.  At  one  moment  he  dashed  swiftly 
around  at  the  full  stretch  of  the  long  tug  which  se- 
cured him— then  pausing  and  shaking  his  long  mane 
over  his  head,  he  fixed  the  gaze  of  his  almost  burst, 
ing  eyes  upon  his  captor.  Tlion  raising  his  head, 
and  casting  a  long,  lingering,  and  almost  despairing, 
gaze  upon  the  hills  of  the  prairie,  which  till  then  had 
been  his  home,  he  made  a  desperate  leap  forward, 
dragging  to  the  ground  the  Indian  who  held  the  end 
of  his  halter,  but  others  rushed  to  his  assistance  and 
beld  him  in.  The  crowd  then  attempted  to  close 
around  him,  but  he  reared  upon  his  hind  legs  and 
kept  them  at  bay  with  the  rapid  and  powerful  blows 
of  his  fore  feet. 

At  length  a  young  Indian  who  was  standing  near, 
threw  off  his  robe :  he  crept  cautiously  towards 
the  animal  from  behind,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
leap  he  bounded  upon  his  back,  and  seized  the  lug 
which  was  secured  in  his  mouth.  Before  this,  the 
eflforts  of  the  animal  had  been  violent ;  but  when  he 
felt  the  burden  upon  his  back,  when  he  felt  the  curb- 
ing hand  of  his  rider,  he  sent  up  a  shrill  and  almost 
frantic  scream ;  his  form  bounded  in  the  air  like 
that  of  the  active  wild  cat ;  he  reared,  he  plunged, 
but  in  vaiu,  his  rider  was  a  master  hand,  and  re. 
tained  hia  seat  as  unmoved  as  if  he  had  constituted 
part  of  the  animal  itself;  he  curbed  him  in,  he  lashed 
liim  with  his  heavy  whip  until  he  crouched  like  a 
dog  upon  the  prairie  ;  his  apirit  was  crushed  ;  and 
the  last  spark  of  freedom  was  extinguished.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  hunters  came  up  and  tied  a  pack 
upon  hia  back  ;  he  made  no  resistance,  and  they  led 
him  off  with  the  rest  to  finish  his  days  in  drudgery 
and  loll. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  Indians  had  led  up  their 
horaes.  It  was  evident  that  maay  of  them  had  been 
urged  to  the  commission  of  these  acts  of  liberahty 
by  the  excitement  of  the  moment  alone,  and  were 
now  fulfilling  them  as  matters  of  conscience,  not  of 
inclination ;  and  their  horses  were  valuable  in  pro- 
portion :  one  was  lame,  another  blind  ;  one  led  up  a 
horse  with  large  patches  of  skin  galled  from  his 
back,  and  the  ears  of  another  were  cropped  close  to 
his  head.  In  fine,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  se- 
lected the  very  worst  of  all  their  animals  for  the  ful. 
filment  of  their  promises  ;  andfour  stud  was  a  collec 
tion  of  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  One  af- 
ter another  they  had  led  up  their  horses,  until  one 
Indian  alone  lagged  behind.  The  Chief  inquired  for 
him,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  out  to  search  for 
bis  animal :  ten  minutes  elapsed  ;  and  at  last  there 


was  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  and  a  sly-looking  old 
white  headed  Indian  made  his  way  through  them, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  end  of  a  long  buffalo  tug  ;  the 
other  was  secured  to  his  horse  ; — such  a  horse  !  he 
was  blind  of  both  eyes  ;  his  tail  had  been  cut  off 
short  to  his  rump;  his  ribs  stood  out  in  bold  relief ;  and 
the  very  joints  of  his  legs  creaked,  as  he  walked  stiSy 
*\fier  his  leader.  As  for  his  age  there  was  no  mode 
of  telling  it,  as  his  teeth  had  long  since  dropped  out 
from  sheer  antiquity;  but  it  must  have  been  incalcu. 
lable. 

There  was  a  smothered  giggling  among  the  wo- 
men, and  a  downright  sqiiajll  of  laughter  among  the 
children,  as  the  steed  stalked  forward  towards  its 
future  owner.  The  old  Indian  moved  towards  Mr. 
E.,  and  without  raisins  his  head,  he  placed  the  end 
of  the  halter  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  soldiers. — 
There  was  a  deal  of  mischief  in  his  look,  and  I 
could  hear  a  smothered  chuckle  rattling  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  rube,  as  he  drew  it  up  over  hid  face,  and 
disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

\Vfaen  he  had  left,  the  party  mounted  and  started 
at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  bank?  of  the  river.  The 
heavy  lumbering  wagons  followed  more  slowly  after 
us,  and  a  train  of  about  half  the  village  brought  up 
the  rear. 

Upon  reaching  the  banks  we  found  that  a  party  of 
about  twenty  Otoe  Indians,  who  had  accompanied 
us,  were  already  on  their  way  through  the  river. 
Some  were  wading  up  to  their  arm-pits  in  water ; 
others,  who  had  missed  the  ford,  were  seen  floating 
down  the  stream,  holding  their  blankets  high  over 
their  heads  to  keep  them  from  the  water,  and  strug- 
gling across  the  rushing  current  which  was  sweeping 
them  far  down  the  river.  Others,  mounted  on  horses 
which  they  had  trafficked  for  with  the  Pawnees, 
were  dashing  and  sppltering  through  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river,  or  clinging  to  tbe  manes  of  their 
steeds,  as  they  ploughed  their  way  through  the  deep 
parts  of  the  muddy  current. 

The  river  at  this  place  was  nearly  two  miles  broad, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  small  islands.  At 
some  places  the  depth  was  but  a  few  inches,  at  others 
it  must  have  been  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  ever  va- 
rying.  At  one  moment  you  were  in  water  scarce 
reaching  the  fetlocks  of  your  horse — the  next  step 
sent  him  floundering  up  to  the  holsters  in  some  deep 
hole  in  the  bottom. 

After  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  short  con. 
Bultation  was  held  ;  the  heavy  baggage  wagons  were 
then  sent  forward,  with  two  Indiana  to  guide  them 
over  the  ford.  After  them  followed  ivo  light  dear- 
born wagons;  one  was  driven  by  an  old  soldier  who 
kept  steadily  in  the  wake  of  the  teams.  Two  mules, 
who  had  acquired  quite  a  character  for  obstinacy, 
drew  the  other.  They  were  driven  by  a  half-French 
half-devil  boy,  who  was  seated  upon  the  dash  board 
of  the  wagon,  swearing  in  broken  English,  some- 
times at  the  animals,  and  at  o  hers,  at  the  slow  pace 
of  the  oxen  which  dragged  the  wagons  in  front. — 
For  some  lime  he  followed  steadily  in  their  train  ; 
but  at  length  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he 
determined  to  drive  forward  at  all  hazards.  He  plied 
bis  whip  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mules.  At  the  first 
application  they  stopped  short — at  the  second  they 
kicked  up,  but  at  the  third  they  commenced  moving 
forward — for  they  had  learnt  by  long  experience, 
that  patience  and  perseverance  of  their  driver  in  the 
application  of  his  lash,  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
even  their  own  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  obsti- 
nacy and  ill-nature.  Half  a  dozen  steps  brought  the 
water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  The  mules 
doubted,  but  the  driver  whipped  on.  Another  half 
a  dozen  steps  and  the  water  gushed  over  the  sides 
into  the  wagon — still  the  lash  was  busy.  The  next 
moment  the  beasts  were  swimming  with  only  the  tips 
of  their  noses  and  ears  visible  above  the  surface — 
the  wagon  had  disappeared  beneath  the  water,  and 
the  head  of  the  driver,  shaded  by  a  broad-brimmed 
Hal,  went  skimming  along  tiie  surface,  pouring  out 
a  steady  stream  of  French  and  English  oaths,  jum. 
bled  into  one  common  mass.  Occasionally  an  arm 
was  flourished  above  the  water,  inflicting  a  little 
chastisement  upon  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  animals, 
which  caused  them  to  dip  under  the  water  with  a 
prodigious  increase  of  snorting,  but  not  much  accele- 
ration of  their  speed, — but  at  length  the  deep  water 
was  pansed,  and  after  drifting  about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  river,  the  wagon  gradually  rose  above  the 
ajrface,  and  travelled  slowly  up  the  opposite  bonk. 

The  rest  of  the  party  then  commenced  their 
msrch  in  Indian  tile  across  the  river,  keeping  in  a 
line  with  a  tall  Indian,  who  led  the  way  across  the 
ford.  Most  of  the  party  followed  the  guide  ;  but  the 
horses  of  some  of  us  grew  restive,  and  missiiig  the 
fold,  we  drifted  a  short  distance  down  the  stream. 
Here  we  reached  a  small  island,  and  acrambling  up 


its  bank,  we  gallopped  across  to  the  opposite  side. 
Here  we  found  the  young  wife  of  the  loian.  Chief 
of  the  Otoe  Indians,  standing  in  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter. She  was  about  twenty,  lall  and  finely  formed^ 
add  her  face,  next  to  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Kioway  In- 
dian, was  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  Indian  fe- 
males we  had  ever  met  with.  Her  hair  was  parted  a. 
cross  her  forehead,  and  hung  down  upon  her  shoul- 
ders ;  a  small  jacket  of  blue  cloth  was  fastened  a- 
round  her  shoulders  and  breast,  and  a  mantle  of 
the  same  was  wrapped  around  her  body.  They  had 
been  presented  to  her  by  the  Commissioner  but  a 
few  days  before.  She  was  standing  upon  a  small 
sand  bar,  and  the  water  was  gurgling  around  her 
feet  ;  a  short  distance  in  front  of  her  the  deep  chan 
nel  was  rushing  with  a  powerful  current.  She 
looked  at  the  water  and  then  at  her  dress  with  an 
expression  of  almost  childish  sorrow.  To  swim  the 
river  would  ruin  them  ;  the  Indians  had  all  reached 
the  opposite  hank,  and  were  waiting  for  the  reat  to 
come  up,  so  that  there  was  no  assistance  to  be  ex* 
pocted  from  them. 

Just  then  the  hunters  dashed  by  her  into  the  deep 
channel  :  they  did  not  even  notice  her  ;  they  were 
used  to  such  sights.  I  was  the  last  of  the  parly, 
and  she  knew  it ;  for  though  we  could  not  speak  the 
same  language,  there  was  an  imploring  expression 
in  her  large  dark  eye  as  she  fixed  it  upon  me.  that 
told  every  thing.  Still  I  hesitated  :  I  thought  of 
pushing  on  ;  there  was  a  powerful  struggle  between 
selfishness  and  a  desire  to  assist  her;  sne  saw  it, 
and  speaking  a  few  words  in  her  own  silvery  tongue, 
she  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  her  new  dress. 

There  was  something  oo  sorrowful  in  the  tone  and 
gesture,  that  I  could  not  resist  it.  I  took  my  rifle 
in  my  left  hand,  and  reaching  out  my  right,  she  seized 
it ;  she  placed  her  foot  upon  mine,  and  with  a  sudden 
bound  she  was  upon  the  back  of  my  horse,  stooping 
behind  me  with  her  arms  around  my  neck.  The 
horse  upon  which  we  were  mounted  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way  in  every  thing, 
that  he  grew  verr  indignant  at  this  new  imposition, 
no  doubt  looking  upon  it  as  an  infringement  upon 
his  prerogative — but  a  heavy  lunge  of  the  spurs 
subdued  his  wrath,  and  he  bounded  forward  into  the 
rushing  river.  He  was  a  powerful  beast,  and  took 
to  the  water  like  a  sea  fowl  ;  the  river  rushed  and 
roared  around  us  with  an  almost  dizzying  velocity, 
and  we  could  feel  the  strong  nervous  quivering  of 
his  limbs  as  he  bore  up  against  its  violent  impetUB. 
But  occasionally  as  he  went  snorting  along,  he  cast 
back  spiteful  glances  at  his  riders  ;  I  expected  mis. 
chief,  and  it  came  to  pass.  We  felt  his  hoofs  touch 
the  botttoni — three  leaps — he  was  up  the  bank— his 
heels  flew  in  the  air — the  arms  of  the  squaw  were 
jerked  violently  from  my  neck,  and  I  saw  her  form 
describing  a  somerset  through  the  air  ;  she  landed 
upon  her  feet,  and  received  no  injury.  The  Indiana 
raised  a  phoui  of  laughter,  and  the  relieved  horae 
now  being  satisfied,  commenced  his  journey  towards 
the  Republican  village.  I. 


To  •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Uo,  false  one  '■  quaff  the  sparkling  wine. 

Let  bluihing  morn  8iill  nnd  tbee 
To  lipi  more  lovely  pressing  thine, — 

Oathe  were  nnt  .nade  to  bind  tbe<; ! 
Tiiy  brow  witii  faudieat  wreatlM  adorn  ; 

But  ere  the  revel  closes, 
Uewarcof  many  a  lurking  iborn        '.'    : 

Amidst  the  withered  roses. 

Go— mock  these  burning  tears  that  fall 

For  I'ond  devotion  slighted  ;— 
Exult,  if  memory  recall  .■^''■' 

Thy  vow  80  falsely  plighted  : 
Away — lo  others  pledge  that  vow 

To  nie  thus  idly  spoken  ; 
The  heart  so  lightly  valusd  now 

Tliou'lt  pri*e  perchance— when  broken. 


rW%  RAlLUOAl)  AND  CANAL   MAP. 

M  Ill:j  Inns  promis<Hl  Map  is  now  ready  for  thoiie  who  wis- 
II.  Its  !>izeis^24  by  40  incites.  It  Is  put  up  in  a  convenient  p«ch 
ket  form,  in  morocco  covers,  and  acconipanied  by  over  70  pages 
of  Utter  pres!4,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Rnad  and  Canal  delineated  on  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  Paper  corert,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceml  44, 
and  probably  imt  '25  cents,  to  any  uart  of  ihe  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 

Al2  tf  D.  K.  MINOR  <c  J.  E.  CHALLI8. 


O"  TOtVNSKND  *t  DURFKK«  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
taciiirert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish 
m)>ntlo  Hudson,  underthe  name  ol  Ihirfte,  Uay  k.  Co. offer  to 
.supply  R(i|<e  of  any  required  Icneih  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
theiii  ill  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  ASto 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arerelerredto  J  B.  Jervis,Eng. 
M  &  H.R.  R.  Co  ,  Albany:  or  Jamep  Archibald.  Engineer 
Huds<iii  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon] 
<lal>',  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvaniii. 

Hu.lson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  / 
January  iQ,  1833.  > 
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NEW-YOEK,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1834. 


been  our  constant  aim  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate everv  information  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  railroads.  But  while,  alas  !  we  have  duly 
conmiunieated  to  our  readers  the  facts,  as  we 
leant  them,  of  a  company  having  organised 
and  commenced  their  work,  we  have  seldom 
had  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  any  thing  of  the 
details  connected  w-ith  their  succeeding  opera- 
tions. That  this  lias  not  b^n  our  fault,  we 
can  conscientiously  assert.  Seldom  does  n 
week  pass  by  without  some,  as  we  intend  to 
be,  stirring  appeal  to  our  readers  for  cotumu- 
nications.  To  be  sure,  their  lack  of  zeal  has 
been  productive  of  this  one  advantage  to  us, 
that  oft,  when  scarcely  knowing  how  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  paper,  tlie  "  printer's  devil"  has 
cried  ou<  ".  copy,"   we  have  taken  up  our  oft 


the  Atlantic,  by  the  broad  waters  of  Ckesa- 
peake  bay.  From  gentlemen  who  conversed 
with  him,  during  his  short  stay  here,  we  have 
learned  that  the  profile  of  the  country  is  moKl 
favorable  for  the  undertaking,  and  that  the 
altitude  and  inequalities  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain  are  much  loss  tliAt  was  calculated 
on  ;  in  fact,  that  he  has  found  a  route  over  the 
mountain,  where  it  does  not  exceed  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  500  feet,  and  otherwise  forms 
no  serious  obstacle.  We  anxiously  look  ibr 
the  report  of  this  scientific  engineer. — [Colum- 
bia Observer.] 


To  the  Editor  of  tlte  Railroad  Jonmal. 

Si», — As  a  director  of  a  railroad  company, 
intending  to  commence  operatiotu  in  the  en- 
suing year,  my  attention,  in  common  with  that 
of  those  associated  with  tne,  has  naturally  been 
directed  towards  the  public  works  that  have 
already  been  constructed  in  this  country. 

But  while,  through  the  medium  of  their  year- 
ly  reports,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  cost 
of  the  different  modes  of  construction  that  have 
been  adopted,  there  is  no  data  by  which  to 
judge  either  of  their  durability  or  the  compa 
rative  facility  by  which  transportation  is  effect 
ed  on  them. 

We  have  sensibly  felt  the  want  of  informa 
tion  on  these  two  latter  points,  and  as  the  difJ 
ferent  treatises  on  the  subject  of  railroads  con- 
tain but  little  on  which  to  form  any  opinion, 
there  is  no  resource  left  to  us  to  obtsiin  the 
knowledge  we  desire,  but  an  appeal,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  the  en- 
gineers or  agents  who  may  be  connected  with 
works  of  a  similar  character.  We  do  this  in 
the  sincere  hopes  that  those  who  are  possessed 
of  the  facts  that  may  serve  to  throw  any  light 
on  tke  subject,  may  feel  the  inclination  to  com- 
municate them.     Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

We  have  cheerfully  inserted  the  above  letter 
in  our  (would  that  it  were)  •<  valuable  Journal.'' 
with  our  equally  sincere  hopes  that  some  one 
of  our  readers  may  comply  with  the  request. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  paper,  it  has 


CoL.  Long's  Survey. — The  following  para- 
graph, from  the  Jackson  Truthteller,  i«  at  once 
encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  railp»ad,  and 
indicative  of  that  laudable  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  we  are  pleased  to  see  maaifestid  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  State,  and  whicli  is  alone 
jlcalculated  to  give  rapid  and  successful  pro- 
recorded  '•  "  appeal,"  and  after  .sliglitly  altering  jgression  to  the  great  uublic  enterpn/e  in  which 
it,  for   its  sul»8tance  must  i^er  be  the  same, (jour  people  are  so  wisely  embarking 

handed  it  over  to  him,  to  supply  the  vacaucyj!     '*  '^'^^ ^T^'k "^1^  r!^il!^  !LSrT;7l'!T 

'  rr  J  J  1 1  pronounced  by  hint  to  possess  lacnane?  iukI  ad- 

vantages for  Ute  construction  of  the  road,  uu- 


we  would  fain  have  otherwise  filled.  Surely, 
the  "  note,"  "  scrap,"  and  "  cotnmon-place 
books,"  of  our  different  engineers,  are  an  am- 
ple store-house,  from  which,  if  they  felt  so  dis- 
posed, they  could  draw  an  abundant  supply  of 
valuable  matter  connected  with  the  different 
works  they  have  had  in  charge.  If  each  one 
woulcjl  contribute  a  portion  even  of  the  informa- 
tion that  he  thus  collected,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  circulating  a  mass  of  facts  productive 

of  mutual  advantage.  '    i 

Sincerely  do  we  believe  that,  if  this  informa- 
tion could  be  thus  disseminated,  many  projects 
of  internal  improvement,  in  which  the  interests 
of  our  people  are  materially  concerned,  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  ofthe  cost,  and  advantages 
of  those  already  constructed,  receive  that  im- 
petus which,  urging  them  to  an  early  conipe 
tion,  would  prove  to  be  an  additional  source  of 
honor  and  profit  to  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession to  which  we  address  the  above  remarks. 

Columbia  and  Tennessee  Railroad. — ^It 
is  with  pleasure  we  state  that  Col.  S.  H.  Long, 
ofthe  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  arrived 
at  this  place  on  the  25th  inst.,  on  his  return  to 
Memphis.  Col.  Long  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  three  weeks  in  the  arduous  and  fatiguing 
duty  of  making  out  an  experimental  survey  of 
the  country  from  Memphis  across  Cumberland 
mountain,  for  the  location  of  an  extensive  rail- 
road to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with 


rivalled  by  any  portion  of  the  Tnited  Sutes. 
The  diflSculty  of  passing  over  the  Buffalo 
Ridge  will  be  much  less  than  was  at  fir^t  anti- 
cipated. So  far,  then,  nothing,  e.vcepi  the  will 
of  an  enterprising  people,  is  wanting  to  uccom- 
plish  this  great  work.  Middle  Tennessee  will 
offer  no  natural  obstructions  but  what  may  be 
easily  removed  ;  and  if — as  Col.  Long  confi- 
dently believes  there  can — a  passage  can  be 
found  through  the  Cumberland  mountains,  the 
way  will  be  open,  and  a  most  favorable  time  of. 
fered,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work'of  in- 
ternal improvement,  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  Union,  and  one,  too,  which  will  advance 
Tennessee  to  the  very  climax  of  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness."-— [Ibid.] 

Grb.\t  Castings. — The  Screw  Dock  Coni- 
p;iny,  in  New-York,  has  just  imported  a  pair  of 
hydraulic  presses,  to  be  used  in  raising  ships  of 
a  large  class.  The  castings  for  these  presses 
are  enormous.  The  cylinders  weigh  sixteen 
tons  each,  and  measure  about  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
original  cost  was  £15  or  $50  a  ton  ;  the  freight 
in  the  packet  ship  George  Washington,  £150 
sterling,  or  $700  ;  the  duty  $800 ;  and  the  ex- 
peuiB  of  landing  them  from  the  ship  $200.  The 
gross  cost  is  but  about  five  cents  a  pound.  We 
presume  that  so  large  castings  as  these  have 
never  before  been  seen  in  this  country.  The 
founder  in  England  stated  that  it  had  occupied 
forty  men  two  days  to  remove  them  from  one 
side  of  his  shop  to  the  other.— [Journal  of  Com- 
merce.] 
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We  cheerfully  give  place  to-day  to  the  Jol 
lowing  letter,  and  shall  continue,  from  time  to 
time,  the  extracts  from  the  paiupJilet,  that  ac- 
i^ompanied  it,  for  the  cousideraiion  of  our  nu- 
merous readers.  Although,  as  Mr.  Mills  ob- 
serves, it  issomoAvhat  opposed  to  the  dot;lrines 
generally  advocated  in  our  columns,  our  paper 
of  to-day  will  certainly  give  evidence  to  iiini, 
at  aHv  rate,  that  those  doctrines  are  nut  ex- 
clusively advocated.  Whatever  may  be  our 
individual  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  substitute  he  proposes,  for  our  railroads 
and  canals,  we  have  never  for  a  moment  i)re- 
tended  to  set  up  our  opinion  in  opposition  to, 
and  neglect  of,  that  of  others.  Our  paper  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  "  neutral  ground,"  on  whicii 
opinions  may  be  interchanged  without  fear  ol 
being  controlled  by  any  thing  like  a  censorship 
on  the  part  of  the  editor. 

New-York,  Sept.  7,  18;^. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Kailruiid  Journal  : 

Sir, — Though  the  subject  of  the  enclosed 
pamphlet  may  seem  to  oppose  the  object  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  yet  as  you  have  in  view  the 
public  interest,  and  the  torwardmg  the  great 
subject  of  internal  improvmnuis,  you  may  per- 
haps  examine  and  give  an  abstract  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet. 

Our  citizens  have  laid  out  so  nmeh  capital 
and  labor  in  the  construction  of  turnpike  roads, 
that  It  is  important  they  shoulil  be  render- 
ed more  useful  and  i)rotit:ible,  by  which  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted,  and  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  counteracted.  The  improvement 
of  our  turnpike  roads,  with  a  view  to  the  ope- 
ration of  steam  carriages  upon  them,  would 
open  a  new  era  in  our  country,  and  give  an  in- 
creased  impetus  to  internal  improvement,  as 
the  expenses  of  making  such  a  road  would  b«' 
within  the  means  of  every  part  of  our  popu- 
lous country  to  effect,  and  \\i-  may  imagine  the 
amount  of  business  which  our  citizens  would 
derive  from  such  a  state  of  things. 

Very  respectfully,  Sir,  yours, 

Robert  Mills. 

Substitute  for  Railroads  and  Canals,  embra- 
cing a  New  Plan  of  Roadway,  combininii;, 
with  the  Operation  of  Steam  Carriuifes,  great 
Economy  in  carrying  into  effect  a  System  of 
Internal  Improvement.  Dy  Robert  Mills, 
Engineer  and  Arciiiteci. 

TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

The  following  papers  are  now  in  a  course  of 
publication  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city  ;  but, 
from  the  press  of  Congressional  matter,  some 
time  may  elapse  before  the  series  can  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  as  many  works  of  internal  im- 
provement  have  been  projected,  to  be  early  car- 
ried  into  execution,  the  writer  deems  it  best  to 
present  them  in  this  collected  form,  that  th« 
whole  subject  may  be  examined  at  one  view. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  carriages  on  the  common 
road  in  England,  promiM's  for  these  vehicles, 
workiiig  upon  an  improved  roadway,  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  same  motive  power  ope- 
rating  on  raUroads  and  canals,  .sjiiply  on  the 
ground  of  economy ;  as  the  in. .in  ponit  of  con- 
sideration with  those  who  embark  capital  in 
works  of  this  nature  is.  What  plan  will  yield 
the  best  interest  to  the  capital  invested  ? 

Every  investigation  on  the  subject  of  steam 
carriages  running  on  common  roads  goes  to 
prove  their  practical  utility  ;  and  that  it  only 
requires  an  unproved  state  of  roadway  for 
their  operation,  to  secure  their  general  intro- 
duction, in  preference  to  every  ^ther  plan  of 
transportation  ;  nay,  .-iome  of  liie  advocates  of 
steam  carjiagrs,  working  on  even  common 
roads,  tiave  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  on  review- 
ing their  efliciency  and  economy,  that  in  com- 
parison,  •'  railroads,  excepting  in  very  peculiar 
situations,  are  behind  the  age  ;  and  that  those 
who  embark  capital  in  constructing  them,  will 


be  great  losers."  Though  the  writer  does  not 
entertain  this  idea, }  et  his  impression  is,  that 
a  more  prodtable  investment  of  capital  may  be 
made,  in  adopting  the  proposed  improvement  of 
Ihc  common  road,  ana  putting  steam  carriages 
to  work  on  the  same,  than  in  constructing  ei- 
ther railways  or  canals. 

W.ishington  City,  May,  1834.  - 

NO.  I. 

The  great  e.xpense  of  constructing  railroads 
and  c-aiiali;',  and  the  limited  speed  which,  with 
safety,  is  Hdmissible  upon  them,  make  it  a  desi- 
deratum to  devise  the  means  by  which  both  of 
these  obstacles  may  be  overcome,  and  especial- 
ly the  first,  which  must  eventually  retard  the 
i^pirit  of  internal  improvement  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  immense  benefit  which  has  been  realized 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  for  horse  power, 
and  the  capacity  of  locomotive  carriages  to 
overcome  obstacles  of  ascent  and  descent  on 
common  roads,  which  are  not  attainable  on 
railroads  or  canals,  promise  for  these  vehicles 
a  victory,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  working 
under  favorable  circumstances  of  roadway,  far 
exceeding  what  has  been  achieved  on  railroads 
or  canals. 

Uefore  entering  upon  a  description  of  the 
jdan  of  the  proposed  substitute  for  railroads 
and  canals,  let  us  examine  into  the  practical 
results  from  the  introduction  of  steam  carriages 
upon  common  roads,  which  will  enable  us 
better  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  substitute 
proposed. 

According  to  a  report  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
(which  Committee  entered  into  a  very  minute 
and  critical  examination  of  the  evidence  given 
before  them,  on  every  point  connected  with  the 
operation  of  steam  carriages  on  common  roads, 
and  their  utihty  for  public  purposes,)  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result  of  their  conviction.  We 
give  it  in  the  language  of  the  report. 

•'  The  inquiries  made  have  led  the  Commit- 
tee to  believe  that  the  substitution  of  inanimate 
for  aniinaal  power,  in  draught,  on  common 
roads,  is  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion ever  introduced.  Its  practicability  they 
consider  to  have  been  fully  established  ;  its  ge- 
neral adoption  will  take  place  more  or  less  ra- 
pidly,  in  proportion  as  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  shall  be  drawn,  by  public  encouragement, 
to  further  improvement." 

Washington,  January  I,  1834. 

NO.  II. 

The  very  first  extensive  trial  of  steam  coach- 
es, as  agents  in  draught  on  common  roads, 
was  made  five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Gurney,  who 
travelled  from  London  to  Bath,  and  back,  in  bis 
steam  carriage ;  and,  though  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  broken  at  the  onset,  yet  he  per- 
formed eighty-four  miles  in  ten  hours,  includ- 
ing stoppages. 

When  Mr.  Gurney  gave  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee,  in  ISJil,  he  stated  there 
were  twenty  to  forty  other  steam  coaches  build- 
ing by  different  persons,  all  of  which  have  been 

occasioned  by  his  decided  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  1829. 

Mr.  Farey,  a  practical  and  scientific  engineer, 
stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  but  that  a  steady  perseverance  in 
the  trials  made  will  lead  to  the  general  adoption 
of  steam  carriages,  and  was  satisfied  that  their 
speed  might  be  eight  or  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Gurney  stated  that  he  kept  up  steadily 
the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour, — that  the  extreme 
rate  at  which  he  had  run  was  between  20  and 
30  miles  per  hour.* 

Mr.  Hancock  reckoned  that  with  his  carriage 


*  A  very  curious  fact  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gurney, 
wilh  reference  to  an  accident  which  happened,  namely, 
"  that  the  carriage,  when  upaet  by  Sir  Charles  Dance,  was, 
at  that  time,  going  at  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  but  no  injury 
happened,  either  to  the  machinery  or  the  persons  upon  it ; 
still  1  am  of  opinion,  says  Mr.  G.,  that  this  speed  might  be 
maintained,  with  perfect  safety,  by  little  experience  in 
practical  management."  , 


he  could  keep  up  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour 
without  injury  to  the  machine  ;  and  Mr.  Ogle 
stated  that  Lis  experimental  carriage  went 
from  London  to  Southampton,  in  some  places, 
at  the  velocity  of  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour — ani  furtber,  they  ascende  1  » 
hill,  rising  one  in  six,  at  sixteen  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  and  four  miles  of  the  London  road  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  with  a  load  of  people.  Also,  that  his 
engine  was  capable  of  carrying  three  tons' 
weight  in  addition  to  its  own. 

Mr.  RusselVs  Steam  Carriages. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Observer.] 
Through  the  medium  of  a  letter  received 
from  Glasgow,  we  are  happy  to  record  the 
great  and  increasing  success  of  these  car- 
riages. Our  friend  writes,  that  having  re- 
commenced their  regular  business-career  on 
Wednesday  morning,  they  ran  throughout 
the  day  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  The 
rate  of  speed  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing  statement  sent  us :  1st  carriage,  No. 
4,  30  minutes  ;  2d,  No.  4,  34  do. ;  3d,  No.  3, 
45  do. ;  4th,  No.  3,  46  do. ;  5th,  No.  1,  25 
do.  ;  6th,  No.  1,  25  do.  The  distance  here 
taken  is  from  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  to  the 
Tontine  Inn,  Paisley  ;  for  although  the  car- 
riages start  from  George's  squarp,  they  are 
of  course  not  put  to  their  speed  until  they 
have  got  clear  of  the  crowded  streets;  but 
as  this  distance  is  at  least  seven  miles,  the 
rate  attained  by  the  last  mentioned  vehicle, 
which  we  understand  is  the  one  containing 
the  most  recent  improvements,  is  not  much 
less  than  17  miles  per  hour.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, we  are  glad  to  hear,  was  that  so 
highly  have  the  public  in  that  quarter  alrea- 
dy begun  to  appreciate  this  new  mode  of 
conveyance,  that  the  carriages  were  over- 
loaded with  passengers  the  whole  day.  We 
observe,  however,  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  road  are  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  undertaking,  and  have  been 
for  this  week  past  busying  themselves  in 
laying  down  immense  heaps  of  stones  on  all 
the  ascents  and  best  portions  of  the  road,  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  obstructing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  carriages,  though  hitherto  with- 
out effect.  This  conduct,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  is  meeting  with  the  general 
indignation  of  the  people  in  that  quarter. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Courier  of  July  1.] 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
last  two  days'  most  successful  performance 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  steam  car- 
riages. On  Wednesday  the  carriages  per- 
formed six  trips,  running  every  hour  from 
ten  till  three  o'clock,  and  yesterday  an  equal 
number.  The  carriages  were  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to 
obtain  seats,  that  although  there  is  accom. 
modation  for  twenty-six,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  upwards  of  thirty  persons 
from  taking  seats  upon  them.  The  average 
velocity  of  the  carriage  is  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  only  impediment  to  a  high  rate 
lies  in  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  road, 
which  should  at  this  moment  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  but  has  just  been  deeply 
bedded  with  broken  stones,  laid  on  in  large 
masses,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  car- 
riages. This  is  a  line  of  illiberal  policy, 
which  it  is  hoped  the  trustees  will  not  per- 
severe in,  as  it  cannot  possibly  in  any  way 
affect  the  success  of  the  carriages,  which 
will  assuredly  he  carried  through  with  ad- 
vantage, while  the  road  is  thereby  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  general  traffic,  at  a 
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great  expense  to  a  public  trust.  At  the  sixth 
trip  upon  Wednesday  last,  and  as  the  steam 
carriage  was  coming  up  to  the  new  metal,  it 
was  found  that  enormous  heaps  of  stone  had 
just  been  laid  down ;  and  the  tremendous 
power  requisite  to  bear  through  it  nmashed 
one  of  the  wheels,  and  detained  the  carriage 
till  it  was  replaced. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald.] 
On  the  evening  of  Friday  last,  a 
terestiug  experiment  was  made 
Paisley  road  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  comparative  merits  of  two  of  the  compa- 
ny's carriages  upon  different  constructions. 
A  little  after  six  o'clock  tlie  carriages  left 
George's  square,  with  a  full  supply  of  fuel 
and  water  adequate  for  eight  miles.  The 
carriages  proceeded  together  through  the 
crowded  streets,  as  rapidly  as  safety  would 
admit,  and  along  the  Paisley  road  to  a  point 
a  little  beyond  the  two-mile  house,  where 
they  turned  and  started  together.  After 
keeping  exactly  together  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  carriage  on  the  improved  con- 
struction began  to  show  a  manifest  superior- 
ity,  and  rapidly  distanced  the  other ;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  Gorbals,  Glasgow,  had  gained 
half  a  mile,  having  done  the  whole  distance 
in  seven  and  a  half  minutes,  while  the  latter 
required  ten  minutes.  The  same  carriage 
had,  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  done  the 
distance  from  the  Tontine  at  Paisley  to  the 
Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  being  seven  miles,  in 
thirty -three  minutes,  including  stoppages. 
[From  the  Glasgow  Courier  of  July  4] 

On  Wedi.esday  the  steam  carriages  com- 
menced running  every  hour,  with  passen- 
gers and  luggage  ;  and  they  have  since  been 
plying  with  the  moat  triumphant  success. 
The  carriages  start  Irom  George's  square  a 
little  before  the  hour,  and  proceeding  down 
Queen  street,  take  up  passengers  ut  the  foot 
of  it,  and  starting  from  the  liead  of  Maxwell 
street  they  pass  through  'IVadeston,  where 
they  again  take  up  passengers.  This  gene- 
rally occupies  about  twelve  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes ;  and  the  seven  miles  to  Paisley  are 
then  done  in  thirty  or  thirty. five  minutes. 
A  few  minutes  are  thus  left  to  take  in  a  sup- 
ply of  water  and  fuel,  with  the  complement 
of  passengers,  at  Paisley ;  and  at  the  suc- 
ceeding hour  the  same  carriage  again  re- 
turns to  Glasgow. 

We  also  noticed  in  our  publication  of 
Tuesday  the  kindnea's  with  which  the  road 
trustees,  at  the  Glasgow  end,  has  accommo- 
dated Mr.  Russell's  carriages  at  their  own 
expense  (or  that  of  the  public),  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  new  metal,  to  try  their  pow- 
ers ;  but  we  have  since  discovered  that  this 
kindly  disposition  has  been  carried  a  little 
too  far,  and  that  having  found  the  carriages 
more  than  competent  to  the  task  of  plough- 
ing through  the  stratum  of  broken  stones, 
previously  laid  down,  they  employed  a  large 
number  of  men  on  the  following  day,  to  lay 
down  another  stratum  of  equal  thickness  on 
the  top  of  the  former,  rendering  the  road 
scarcely  passable  to  any  heavy  load.  Find- 
ing this  expedient  also  ineffectual,  we  learnt 
yesterday  that  horses  and  carts  and  a  num. 
ber  of  men  had  been  engaged  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  in  laying  down  loads  of 
broken  stones,  to  such  a  depth  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  bottom  of  the  toll- 
gate  in  order  to  allow  it  to  close  over  the 

The  difficulties  surmounted  in  bringing 
these  vehicles  to  the  perfection  here  indica 


ted,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  inventor, 
are  what  scientific  persons  alone  can  duly 
appreciate ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  more  striking  esti- 
.nate  of  both  than  by  quoting  the  following 
observations  from  a  very  able  paper  on  "  the 
relation  between  a  machine  and  its  model," 
by  Mr.  Edward  Sang,  teacher  of  mathema- 
tics in  Edinburgh,  and  which  we  find  in  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Januar^•  last : 

*'  At  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  a  steamboat  of 
20  horses  power  would  be  unable  to  move 
— at  the  surface  of  our  earth,  one  of  per- 
haps 1000  horses  power  might  perform  pret- 
ty well  ;§but  at  the  surface  of  Uie  rnooii, 
they  might  be  made  of  perhaps  20,000 
horses  power — supposing  the  pressures  of 
the  atmospheres  in  the  three  cases  to  be 
alike.  On  Jupiter,  a  steam  carriage  would 
be  an  absolute  chimera ;  on  the  earth,  it  is 


barely  possible  j-flbut  on  the  moon,  nothing 
would  be  more  usual.  An  intensity  of  gra- 
vitation,  slightly  greater  than  that  which  the 
earth  exerts,  would  altogether  preclude  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  locomotive  oiigint-.  As 
it  is,  on  flat  railroads  they  perform  well  ;  as 
the  road  becomes  inclined,  they  become  less 
practicable  ;  and  on  common  ro<tds,  >jo//i/h^' 
but  the  most  consummate  skilll  in  the  selection 
and  in  the  use  of  the  material,  as  wrll  as  in 
the  contrivance  of  the  parts,  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful in  tlu-ir  construction.  Security  de- 
mands strength,  strength  requires  weight, 
weight  increases  the  friction,  friction  calls 
for  additional  power,  and  power  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  an  incrwase  of  weight.  To  re- 
concile these  conflicting  claims  is  not  the  task 
for  a  beginner  in  mechanical  contrivance,  but 
for  one  vcejl  versed  alike  in  the  theory  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  arts." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine : 

SiH, — Be  it  known,  that  I,  Ami  Clark,  of 
Berlin,  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  and  State 
of  Connecticut,  have  invented  a  steam  en- 
gine, and  that  the  following  is  a  description 
thereof,  a  a  a  a  is  a  circular  cavity,  formed 
principally  by  two  concentric  cylinders,  of 
which  the  parallelogram  a,  fig.  2,  is  a  sec- 
tional view  ;  c  c  are  standing  blocks  in  the 
cavity,  secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
outer  cylinder.  Fig.  2,  a  sitle  view  of  one 
of  the  four  valves,  marked  d  J  d  d,  in  fig.  1, 
which  are  secured  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inner  cylinder,  and  form,  when  closed 
by  the  rollers  g  g,  a.  part  of  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inner  cylinder,  as  shown  at  the 
standing  blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
them  with  facility  ;  e  e  e  e  e,  figs.  1  and  2, 
the  spanners,  or  keys,  which,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  rollers,  /  /,  will  turn  the 
valves,  radiating  from  the  centre,  to  receive 
the  pressure  which  will  propel  them  from 
the  standing  blocks,  and  cause  them  to  run 
their  circuit.  Two  of  the  valves  are  acted 
upon  while  two  are  passing  the  blocks,  and 
thus   twice   the  surface  measure  of  a  sec 


tion  of  the  cavity  is  acted  upon  continually 
while  steam  is  applied. 

As  the  steam  is  admitted  on  opposite  sides 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pressure,  however  great,  will  not  generate 
friction.  This  engine  gives  no  motion  but 
circular ;  the  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
the  reciprocating  I  need  not  mention.  It  is 
obvious  to  every  mechanic,  that  in  continu- 
ally changing  or  reversing  the  motion  of 
heavy  bodies  there  is  great  loss  of  power. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  valves  to 
one  block,  that  the  pressure  may  not  gene-- 
rate  friction  ;  the  more  standing  blocks  and 
valves  there  are,  the  less  the  weight  of  the 
engine  in  proportion  to  the  power.  Ihe 
circular  cavity  ought  to  be  small  in  diame- 
ter,  and  the  cylinders  which  form  it  can  be 
made  with  sufficient  length  to  acquire  the 
surface  measure  requisite.  The  blocks  may 
be  secured  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  the  valves  to  the  inner  '^"rface 
of  the  outer  cylinder,  if  preferred,  which  will 
cause  the  outer  cylinder  to  revolve. 

Ami  Clark. 
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[From  the  Utica  Observer.]  I 

SHIP  AND  STEAMBOAT  KAVrUATION.  ^  | 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  rvpttrtiiig  u(  iho  Con  | 
vention  held  on  the  11th  instant  in  this  city,  to  take' 
into  consideration  the  truly  grand  internal  improve- 1 
ment,  of  making  a  ship  canal  round  the  Niagara 
Falla,  and  from  Oswego  (o  the  Hudson,  that  a  large 
number  of  delegates  from  various  sections  on  liie 
route  met  at  the  City  Hall,  when  the  meeting  was 
organized  by  calling  C.  J.  Burckle  to  tlie  cliair,  and 
appointing  Joseph  E.  Hiaomneld,  Secretary,  -pro 
tern.  Oa  motion  it  was  Resolved-  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  select  ofllccrs  for  the  meet- 
ing, draft  resolutions  and  prepare  u  memorial  to  the 
legislature.  Adjourned  to  3  P-  M.  when  tlie  com- 
mittee reported  the  name  of  James  G.  King,  (ot  the 
chamber  of  commerce  New. York,)  President ;  John 
Townsend,  of  Albany,  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Utica,  G. 
A.  M'Whorter,  of  Oswego,  and  Amos  S.  Fryou,  of 
Lewiston,  Vice  Presidents  ;  James  E.  Bloomfield, 
of  Utica,  and  James  H.  Bell,  of  New. York,  Sec- 
cretaries. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Burckle, 
Stewart,  Gen.  Smith,  (of  Oswego,)  J.  H,  Bell,  and 
J.  E.  Bloomfield,  presenting  the  great  importance  o( 
immediate  action  on  this  subject,  asking  the  general 
government  to  commence,  a»  a  national  work,  a 
Skip  Canal  for  the  eight  miles  required  round  the 
Niagara  Falls,;and  that  our  State  should  execute  the 
work  of  an  enlarged  canal  for  Steamboats  li.ence 
from  Oswego  to  Utica,  and  from  there  to  the  Hud- 
son,  calculated  on  the  largest  scale  proportioned  to 
the  supply  of  water. 

J.  E  Bloomheld  read  a  memorial  containing  muoi) 
valuable  information,  which  was  adopted  with  several 
spirited  resolutions.     A  central  State  corrueponding! 
committee,  consisting    of    Henry    Seymour,    J.  E.j 
Bloomfield,   A.  B.  Johnson,  C.  P.  KirKland,    Alvan! 
Stewart.  A.  Munson,  E.  B.  Sherman,  R.  B.  Miller,! 
and  N.  Dovereux,  were  appointed  to  receive  and  an-! 
■wer  communications,  with  full  power  to  take  steps 
to  advance  the  project.     In  New  York  a  correspond, 
ing  committee,  consisting  of  James  G.    King,  Isaac 
Hone,  John  L.  Graham,  Abraham  Varick,  F.  C.  Cut. 
ting  and  James  H.  Bell,  was  appointed.     In  Albany, 

Erastua  Corning,  C.  E.  Dudley,  and  L.  Benedict 

Schenectady,  John  I.  Degraff,  Aloiizo  C.  Paige,  I- 
Riggi.  Oswego,  C.  J.  Burckle,  G.  A.  M'Whorter 
and  Henry  Fitzburgh;  with  other  committees  on  the 
route  and  adjacent  counties. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  above  detailed  account  of  the  Ca- 
nal Convention  at  Utica,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing spirited  resolutions,  passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  Erie  Canal  must,  at  son.e  future  period, 
(which  period  is  near  at  hand,>  become  inade- 
quate to  transport  all  the  j.roducts  that  will 
be  furnished  even  by  our  own  State,  without 
reference  to  other  sections  of  country  that  will 
naturally  desire  a  market  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  and  that  an  enlightened  forecast  sho»ld 
induce  our  Legislature  to  adopt  the  proposed 
improvement,  before  it  shall  become  indispen- 
sable, as  the  State  will  gain  by  this  anticipa- 
tion a  new  and  enlarged  commerce,  that  will 
otherwise  be  driven  to  seek  a  foreign  market. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  efTorts  of  the  Ca- 
nadian government,  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  by  means  of  the'Wel- 
land  canal,  to  furnish  an  uninterrupted  ship 
navigation  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Ocean, 
and  the  equally  great  elTorts  of  some  of  our  sis- 
ter states  to  divert  from  New-York  the  carry- 
ing trade  and  products  of  the  west,  admonish 
us  to  lose  no  time  incounteraotinir  liiese  formi- 
dable, but  noble  rivalries. 

Resolved,  That  a  counteraction  can  be  efFec- 
tually  accomplished  by  providing  a  navi<»able 
comniunication  from  the  great  western  lakes  to 
the  Hudson,  for  vessels  of  a  construction 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakps. 

Resolved,  That  this  great  improvement  can 
be  accomplished  by  construclinff  slack  water 
and  canal  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario, 
through  and  along  the  Oswego  river,  the  Onei- 
da Lake,  Wood  Creek,  and  the  Mohawk,  to  the 
Hudson. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  natural  faciln;t;a  for  the 
undertaking  are  so  great,  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted  at  an  almost  trifling  expense  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  objects  iu  view. 


I  Resolved,  That  in  the  construction  of  this 
Igreatimprovctnenl,  vessels  from  Lake  Erie  may 
reach  a  market  some  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring, 
than  through  the  Erie  canal ;  and  by  means 
of  the  magnitude  ot  such  vessels,  theexpense  of 
freight  will  at  all  times  be  less  than  by  canal 
boats.  These  two  advantages  over  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  transportation  will  essentially 
counteract  the  ditticulties  that  will  otherwise 
induce  shipments  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
other  markets — especially  as  the  railroad  from 
Utica  may,  if  the  stale  shall  pleas«,  be  used  to 
complete  the  intercourse  with  the  Hudson  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  Erie  canal  shall 
be  closed. 

Resolved,  That  in  connexion  with  these  im- 
provements, the  above  navigation  for  lake  ves- 
sels  may,  with  but  little  additional  expense,  be 
extended  to  the  Salt  Springs  at  Salina,  to  Itha- 
ca, at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  to  Seneca  Lake. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to 
the  next  legislature  «n  the  subject  of  these  re- 
solutions, ptaying  that  an  examination  and 
survey  b**  made  of  the  proposed  improvement, 
to  embrace  its  practicability,  importance,  and 
probable  cost. 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  this  meeting  give  efficacy 
to  the  foregoing  resolutions  by  corresponding 
with  New- York,  Albany,  Oswego,  Geneva,  and 
other  places  peculiarly  interested,  and  pursue 
vigorously  all  other  measures  which  they  shall 
deem  serviceable  to  the  great  enterprise  con- 
templated by  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  several  towns  and  coun- 
ties interested  in  the  proposed  improvements, 
which  have  not  been  furnished  by  this  meeting 
with  a  corresponding  committee,  be  requested 
to  organize  such  a  committee,  and  notify  the 
names  thereof  to  the  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Utica. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  E.  Bloomfield, 
James  H.  Bell, 

Secretaries. 

Utica,  September  11,  18.S4. 

Sandy  and  Beavbk  Canal. — There  is  now 
a  fair  prospect  that  this  canal  will  «ooik  be 
commenced-  Nearly  $20(1,000  of  the  stock  has 
now  been  subscribed,  and  the  charter  is  a  very 
favorable  one  to  the  company  :  it  will  be  per- 
-ceived  by  an  advertisement  in  this  paper  that 
our  Pittsburg  friends  have  taken  up  the  pro- 
ject.— [Stcubenville  Herald.] 

Miami  Canal. — The  locks,  eleven  in  number, 
which  connect  the  main  canal  with  the  Ohio  River, 
are  now  completed. 

Safety  of  Lead  Pipes  protected  by 
Tin. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Chil- 
ton,  dated  New- York,  June  23,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Observing,  in  a  late  number,  a 
notice  of  Ewbank's  pafe/if  tinned  lead  pipes, 
and  having  had  many  applications  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  danger  attending  the 
use  of  metal  pipes  for  conveying  water,  beer, 
cider,  &c.,  I  have  been  induced  to  subject 
the  pipes  of  Ewbaiik  to  a  i'iiv/  trials,  for  the 
purposo  of  ascertaining  whether,  from  the 
occasional  contact  of  acids,  any  deleterious 
solution  of  lead  would  attend  their  ordinary 
use.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  common 
beer  pump,  with  a  leaden  pipe,  has  frequent- 
ly given  to  the  liquor  a  dangerous  impreg- 
nation, especially  after  remaining  stagnant 
for  a  time,  and  the  beer  iu  a  sour  state. 
The  substitution  of  block  tin  would  remove 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  but  its  greater 
price  offers  a  strong  temptation  to  the  use  of 
lead.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lead  tubv 
lined  with  tin  will  answer  the  ends  of  cheap- 
ness,  safety,  and  durability.  I  would  there- 
fore invite  your  attention  to  the  following 


experiments,  which,  if  you  think  them  of 
aiif  importance  to  the  public,  you  may  in> 
sert  in  your  Journal. 

Experiment's. — Various  portions  of  lead 
tube,  coated,  some  with  pure  tin,  and  others 
with  different  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  were 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  filled 
with  vinegar  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
After  standing,  someti  month,  and  others  six 
weeks,  with  occasional  disturbance,  the  clear 
solutions  were  tested,  first  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  with  bi-hydro-sulphuret 
of  ammonia.  The  application  of  the  first  of 
these  tests,  namely  sal.  soda,  produced  no 
alteration  in  any  of  the  solutions,  from  which 
it  must  be  inferred  that  they  contained  no 
lead. 

The  application  of  the  second  test  pro- 
duced, as  was  anticipated,  a  brown  precipi- 
tate of  sulphuret  of  tin.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, two  fresh  pieces  of  tube  were  filled  with 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  re- 
mained in  contact  for  some  time.  The  solu- 
Hons,  when  assayed  with  the  same  tests, 
showed  that  nothing  but  a  little  tin  was  dis. 
solved. 

It  appears  that  in  all  these  cases,  which  I 
regard  as  galvanic  effects,  the  tin  was  th« 
most  oxidable  metal,  although,  when  not  un- 
der the  influence  of  |>olar  arrangement  and 
in  the  open  air,  lead  appears  to  oxidate  soon- 
er than  tin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re. 
mind  you  that  results  similar  to  these  were 
obtained  thirty  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
Professor  Proust,  at  Madrid,  who  undertook 
for  the  Spanish  government  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  experiments  on  the  difierent  alloys 
of  lead  and  tin,  with  the  express  view  of  de- 
termining whether  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  coating  of  copper  vessels  with 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  which  is  the  com- 
mon practice,  was  ill  or  well  founded.  No- 
thing can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  con- 
clusions he  drew  from  his  labors,  namely, 
that  as,  in  all  his  numerous  experiments,  nei- 
ther lead  nor  copper  were  dissolved,  there  is 
little  reason  to  fear  the  solution  of  lead  from- 
thc  tinning  of  our  kitchen  utensils.  I  may 
just  mention  here,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
cleaning  out  my  soda  fountain  every  spring 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  uniformly 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  tin  without  touching 
the  copper,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  re- 
main as  securely  as  the  sheathing  copper  in 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  great  experiment,  and 
fbr  the  same  reason. — {American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts.] 

Mechanics — The    Actions   and   Postures   of 
Animals,  and  particularly  of  Man,  illus- 
trate beautifully  tlie  observations  wiih  re- 
spect to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in 
proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude  and  narrow 
base — but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man 
to  be  able  to  support  his  towering  figure  with 
great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and 
under  constant  change  of  attitude.  This  fa- 
culty is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty. A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the 
end  often  or  twelve  months  ;  while  the  young 
of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  support- 
ing base,  are  able  to  stand  and  even  to  move 
about  almost  immediately. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  spac« 
occupied  by  and  included  between  the  f«et. 
The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that 
without  taking  much  from  the  length  of  the 
base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 
If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two 
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perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in  walking  on 
two  slender  legs,  with  rounded  extremities  ; 
which,  however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mu- 
tilated soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have 
to  acquire  nearly  the  same  talent  as  these 
victims  of  war;  for  barbarous  custom  has 
crippled  them,  by  confining  their  feet  for  life 
in  the  shoes  which  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these 
instances  is  the  practice,  which  is  general 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains 
called  the  Landes,  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Landes 
afford  tolerable  pasture  for  sheep  ;  but 
during  one  portion  of  the  year  they  are  half 
covered  with  water,  and  during  the  remain- 
der they  are  still  verj'  unfit  walking-ground, 
by  reatton  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick 
furze.  The  natives  meet  the  inconveniences 
of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  Irngth  of  their 
natural  legs,  through  the  addition  to  them  of 
the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  des 
echasses.  Mounted  on  these,  which  are 
wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to 
strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary  race  of 
long-legged  beings,  marching  readily  over 
the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water,  with 
steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with 
speed  equalling  that  of  a  trotting  horse  :  their 
moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  a  day.  While  watching  their  flocks, 
they  fix  themselves  in  convenient  stations,  by 
means  of  a  long  staff  supporting  them  be- 
hind,  and  with  their  rough  sheep-skin  cloaks 
and  caps,  which  cover  them  above,  like 
thatched  roofs,  they  appear  like  little  watch- 
towers,  or  singular  lofty  tripods,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts 
that  which  some  persons  attain  of  walking 
and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire 
or  even  of  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity 
above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  move. 
able  support  of  a  galloping  horse.  A  rope- 
dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his 
hand,  to  balance  him  :  it  is  loaded  at  each 
end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  < 
little  towards  the  side  required,  that  the  re 
action  may  restore  his  body  to  perpendicu- 
larity. 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the 
attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the  skater ;  in 
the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright 
on  the  end  of  the  finger  ;  and  in  many  other 
feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Attitudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstan 
ces,  as  in — the  straight  or  upright  port  of  a 
man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head — the 
leaning  forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his 
back — the  hanging  backwards  of  one  who 
bears  it  between  his  arms — the  leaning  to 
one  side  of  him  who  is  carrying  a  weight  on 
the  other  side — the  habitual  carriage  of^  very 
fat  people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are 
thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of  sclf-sa 
tisfaction, — an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the 
state  of  pregnancy,  and  even  to  that  of  the 
dropsical  patient,  although  producing  in 
so  sad  an  incongruity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines 
forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  over 
hang  the  base;  and  he  must  then  be  con. 
stantly  advancing  his  feet  to  prevent  his  fall 
ing.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough 
to  produce  the  velocity ^which  he  desires. 


A  man,  in  pulling  horizontally  at  a  load, 
is  merely  causing  his  body  to  overhang  its 
base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become 
a  force  or  power  applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen 
first  bending  the  body  forward,  so  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  feet  or  base, 
and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lift  too 
soon,  that  is,  before  the  b©dy  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  falls  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a 
perpendicular  wall,  cannot,  without  himself 
falling  forward,  bend  sufficiently  to  pick  up 
any  object  that  lies  before  him  on  the  ground ; 
because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throw, 
ing  part  of  his  body  backward,  to  counter- 
balance the  head  and  arms,  that  must  project 
forward.  A  man,  little  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters, agreed  to  give  ten  guineas  for  permis- 
sion to  try  to  possess  himself  of  a  purse  of 
twenty,  thus  laid  before  him :  he  of  course 
lost  his  money. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate, 
his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alternately  over 
the  right  and  oVer  the  lefl  foot.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  body  advances  in  a  waving 
line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm 
shake  each  other,  unless  they  make  the  move- 
ments of  their  fe«t  to  correspond,  as  soldiers 
da  in  marching. 

Sea  sickness  is  a  subject  closely  related 
to  the  present.  Man  requiring,  as  now  ex- 
plained, so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendi- 
cularity, that  is,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his 
body,  ascertains  the  required  position  in  va 
nous  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  observed  per 
pendicularity,  or  other  known  position  of 
things  about  him.  Vertigo  and  sickness  are 
the  consequences  of  depriving  him  of  his 
standards  of  comparison  or  of  disturbing 
them. 

Hence,  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of 
the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c.  are  con- 
stantly changing,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  other 
aftections  of  the  same  class,  are  common  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  per- 
sons experience  similar  effects  in  carriages, 
and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  dis- 
tant, and  viewed  under  a  new  aspect,  are  not 
so  readily  recognized ;  also  in  walking  on  a 
wall  or  roof;  in  looking  directly  up  to  a  roof, 
or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear;  on  entering  a  round 
room,  where  there  are  no  perpendicular  lines 
of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and 
roof  are  covered  with  a  paper  which  has  no 
regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning 
round  as  in  waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ; 
because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to  rest 
long  enough  on  any  standard,  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  therefore 
blind  people  always,  use  standards  belong- 
ing to  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and  it  is  because, 
on  board  of  ships,  the  standards  both  of  sight 
and  of  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  on  per- 
sons  is  so  very  remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on 
the  irregular  pressure  of  the  bowels  among 
themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts 
when  the  influence  of  their  inertia  and  weight 
varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  dis- 
covered in  these  facts,  it  is  seen  •why  -rsons 
unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  sW^  often 
find  relief  by  keeping  their  eyes  directed  to 
the  fixed  shore,  where  it  is  visible  ;  or  by 
hying  down  on  their  backs  and  shutting  their 


eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilara- 
ting drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility 
to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes 
from  the  great  laws  of  aature,  we  find  the 
attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable, 
as  well  as  of  animal  bodies,  charact«rized  by 
the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravi- 
ty supported  over  the  base.  Thus,  with  what 
admiration  do  we  contemplate  the  pine  and 
other  trees  in  the  forests  of  nature,  springing 
up  to  heaven  as  perpendicularly  as  if  the 
plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  (hem  ; 
and  on  the  brows  of  precipitous  hills  no  less 
than  in  the  level  plains  \  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  sec  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our 
cultivated  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or 
peculiar  nature  causes  a  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  perpendicularity,  additional  strength 
and  support  are  provided. — [Dr.  Arnott.] 


Flies. — It  is  well  known  that  flies  will 
deposite  their  eggs  on  any  surface  which 
affords  a  suitable  nidus  for  them.  1  remem- 
ber  a  gentleman's  son  who  suffered  severely 
from  the  larva;  (maggots)  of  a  fly,  which 
proceeded  from  eggs  that  had  been  laid  in 
the  ear  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  case  of 
this  sort  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
occurred  in  a  negro  man  at  Kellitt's  estate,  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  a  tradesman,  and  a  very 
intelligent  fellow.  When  I  first  saw  him, 
his  nose  and  his  cheeks  were  very  much 
swollen,  rendering  his  face  hideous ;  and  he 
suffered  much  severe  pain,  I  immediately 
suspected  the  cause,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
making  the  residence  of  the  mag^^ots  so  un- 
comfortable to  them,  by  application  of  tur- 
pentine and  olive  oil,  with  green  tobacco  juice, 
up  the  nostrils,  that  they  came  away  gra- 
dually ;  but  it  occupied  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  the  whole  were  removed,  so  deeply 
lodged  were  they  in  the  usual  passages.  1 
desired  a  man  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  numbers 
of  his  tormentors  ;  and  he  did  so,  I  have  no 
doubt,  faithfully  ;  after  which  he  handed  it  to 
me,  and  it  is  still  in  my  possession.  It  con- 
tains 23  crosses  (X)  for  ten  each,  and  V  for 
I  five,  amounting  to  235  larvae  of,  I  believe, 
the  bluebottle  fly.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
full  grown,  and  forming,  perhaps,  such  a 
brood  of  maggots  as  never  proceeded  from 
any  man's  head  before.  Flies  abound  upon 
sugar  estates ;  and,  when  we  recollect  how 
often  negroes  go  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the 
wonder  is  that  similar  incidents  do  not  occur 
more  frequently.  —  [Magazine  of  Natural 
History.] 

HotD  to  make  a  bou>l  of  Punch, — On  the  26th 
Oct.  1694,  a  bowl  of  punch  was  made  at  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Russel's  house,  when  he  was  Captain 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  made  in  a  fountain  in  the  garden,  in  (he 
middle  of  four  walks,  all  covered  over  head  with 
lemon  and  orange  trees  ;  and  in  every  walk  was  a 
table,  the  whole  length  of  it  covered  with  cold  col- 
lations,  &.c.  In  the  said  fountain  were  the  follow- 
ing ingredients,  »iz :  fonr  hogsheads  of  brandy, 
eight  hogsheads  of  water,  tweniy-five  thousand  lem- 
ons, twenty  gallons  of  lime  juice,  thirteen  hundred 
weight  of  6ne  Lisbon  sugar,  five  pounds  of  grated 
nutmegs,  three  hundred  toasted  biscuita,  and  lastljr 
a  pipe  of  dry  mountain  malsga.  Over  the  fountain 
was  a  large  canopy  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  there 
was  built  on  purpose  a  little  boat,  wherein  was  a  boy, 
belonging  to  the  fleet,  who  rowed  round  the  fountain 
and  filled  the  cups  of  the  company,  and  in  all  proba. 
hility  niore  than  six  thouMnd  men  drvik  thereof, 
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JEronautic  Steam  Car. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine : 

Sir, — Herewith  I  setxi  you  a  proposed 
plan  for  an  ^ronautic  Steam  Car,  wliich,  if 
you  deem  worthy  of  your  attention,  you  may 
record  in  your  Register  of  Inventions  and 
Improvements.  Of  the  expediency  of  the 
project,  your  readers  and  yourself  must  be 
ihe  judges.  For  my  own  part  I  should  not 
iiave  thrust  it  upon  your  attention  had  I  the 
slightest  thought  of  its  inexpediency.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  properly  constructed, 
it  will  succeed  beyond  a  doubt  in  calm  wea- 
ther. Of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced, 
should  jKoIus  unpack  his  chariot  during  one 
of  its  a'rial  flights,  I  am  unable  to  speak  ; 
but  1  j>re8ume  the  tempest-tossed  voyager 
would  be  able  to  conduct  his  frail  bark  with 
as  much  skill  certainly  as  our  modern  a^ro. 
nauts,  who  are  limited  in  their  operations  to 
a  discharge  of  gas  and  ballast.  The  plan 
herein  proposed  occurred  to  me  some  years 
since,  but  1  have  not  availed  myself  of  the 
advantages  that  arise  from  an  actual  experi- 
nient,  because  of  the  expense  which  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  such  a  machine. 

The  sketch  represents  a  side  view  of  the 
car.  A  is  a  balloon  ;  B,  the  car  attached 
thereto  ;  C,  a  helm  to  govern  its  course  ;  D, 
spiral  vanes  ;  E,  supports  for  the  car  when 
at  rest.  Let  two  balloons,  of  the  form  re- 
presented in  the  drawing,  be  made  of  silk, 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  both  of  the 
same  size.  A  silk  netting  is  thrown  over 
each  one,  but  is  collected  into  a  few  cords 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  extremity  of 
the  balloon.  The  balloons  being  placed  ho- 
rizonlally  and  parallel  with  each  other,  a 
car  is  suspended  a  few  feet  below,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  sketch,  being  at- 
tached at  four  points.  The  car  may  be  made 
of  any  desirable  form,  of  some  material 
combining  in  an  eminent  degree  strength  and 
lightness.  A  light  frame  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  oiled  silk  might  answer  the 
purpose.     The  car  contains, 

1.  A  simple  apparatus  for  generating  hy- 
drogen gas,  suitably  connected  with  the  bal- 
loons  by  pipes.  Valves  are  also  provided 
for  the  intromission  and  eduction  of  the  gas 
at  the  disposal  of  the  reronuiit.  If  it  is  re- 
quired to  ascend,  a  greater  «inantity  of  gas 
is  introduced,  the  balloons  being  construct- 
ed so  as  to  admit  of  i\.  A  cmtrary  process 
causes  a  descent.  The  usual  way  of  effect- 
ing a  rise  by  throwing  out  ballast  is  there- 
fore  wholly  avoided,  and  the  car  is  not  en- 
cumbered  by  unnecessary  baggage. 

2.  A  small  steajn  engine  of  the  simplest 
consfruciion,  with  gearing  to  move  the  silken 
vanei*  or  wings,  of  a  spiral  form,  which  are 
placed  on  both  iidea  or  th«  oar.     The  boil* 


er  may  be  heated  by  the  combustion  of  wa- 
ter in  combination  with  bituminous  or  olea 
ginous  substances,  on  the  principle  of  "  Mo- 
rey's  American  Water-Burner." 

3.  A  helm  of  silk  stretched  on  rods  placed 
in  the  stern,  to  govern  the  motions  of  the 
whole.  This  may  be  made  after  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  drawing,  where  two 
fans  are  joined  together  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  (its  action  on  the  air  will  rea 
dily  be  perceived,)  or  by  two  distinct  fans, 
placed  so  as  to  act  vertically  or  laterally. 

4.  A  barometer,  thermometer,  compass, 
and  the  whole  et  cetera  necessary  for  an  ae- 
rial voyage. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  balloons  to  be  in- 
flated, and  the  whole  with  one  person  buoy- 
ant in  the  air,  the  balloons  being  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  sustain  the  whole.  Gas  is  now 
introduced  till  it  rises.  When  a  sufficient 
height  is  attained  let  the  silken  vanes  be 
caused  to  revolve  with  rapidity.  A  rapid 
progressive  motion  is  the  result.  Should  any 
of  your  readers  think  differently,  or  should 
they  discover  any  difficulty,  theoretical  or 
practical,  they  will  please  make  it  known 
through  your  columns,  that  I  may  avail  my- 
self  of  the  same  medium  (with  your  permis- 
sion) to  correct,  acknowledge,  or  explain,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  I  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  all  queries  respecting  the 
above,  if  possible  ;  and  I  am  equally  rea- 
dy to  confess  my  error,  if  it  shall  be  clearly 
shown.  Its  practicability  rests  upon  the 
truth  of  tv,o  points:  1.  Can  balloons  be 
constructed  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  support 
a  car  containing  the  above  described  appa- 
ratus ?  2.  If  supported,  will  a  progressive 
motion  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  spiral 
vanes  on  the  air  ?  When  we  reflect  that  bal 
loons  have  been  made  capable  of  raising 
four  persons,  and  that  the  apparatus  cannot 
exceed  the  weight  of  two  persons,  the  trull; 
of  the  first  of  these  propositions  becomes 
sufficiently  apparent.  That  the  air  is  a  sufli- 
cient  abutment  to  cause  progressive  motion, 
if  acted  upon  properly,  is  exemplified  in  the 
flight  of  birds,  where  muscular  action  is  ex- 
erted  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  height,  as  well 
as  to  move  forwards.  The  words  of  poetry 
as  quoted  in  your  last  will  be  strictly  verified  : 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam  I  afar 
Drag  the  slow  Jjarge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or,  on  wide  moving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariota  through  the  fields  of  air." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  beg 
you  to  overlook  the  many  errors  that  must 
occur  in  this  article.  "  I  am  no  orator,  as 
Brutus  is,"  and  am  equally  unskilled  in 
"chaining  winged  thoughts  to  ilu;  parch- 
ment." At  some  future  tinu?  I  purjmse  to 
furnish  you  with  drawings  of  a  newly  invent- 
ed Portable  Horse  Power  which  t  possusg, 
I  bavt  other  ob^eott  io  view  beudes  e  detire 


to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  mecha- 
nic arts.  I  consider  that  yours  is  indeed  a 
"  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements," 
and,  therefore,  a  person  unable  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  usual  protection  by  patent  may  in 
a  great  measure  secure  to  himself  the  cre- 
dit, at  least,  of  his  invention  by  publication. 
The  world  may  then  judge  of  the  originali- 
ty  of  a  project,  and  a  fair  copy  be  present  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantp,ges  of  re-invention, 
'«^ig^'j%         Respectfully,  yours,  '^■^ 

B.  G.  N. 
Dexter,  Mich.  Ter.,  August,  1834.         - 

Apparatus  for  extracting   Caloric  by   Com- 
pression for  heating  Rooms. 
To  the  Eklilor  of  tlio  Mechanics'  Magazine :     v  '-.  • '  •  V* 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  most  probable 
that  some  plan  has  heretofore  been  adopted, 
or  proposed,  for  extracting  caloric  by  com- 
pression for  heating  rooms,  &c.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  nor  have  I  made  any  ex. 
periments  on  the  subject,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale,  which  however  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  I  intend,  soon  as  convenient, 
to  construct  an  apparatus  of  the  following 
description  : 

A  cylinder  six  feet  long  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  permanent  partition  or  cy- 
linder-head in  the  middle,  dividing  the  inte- 
rior  into  two  equal  parts.  In  each  part  of 
the  cylinder  is  a  |)iston  with  packing  and 
piston  rod,  with  cross-head  and  guides,  as  is 
usual  in  steam  engines.  The  two  cross-heads 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  two  rods, 
which  extend  from  the  two  ends  of  one  cross- 
head  to  those  of  the  other,  and  of  such  a 
length  that  when  one  piston  approaches  the 
centre-head,  the  other  recedes  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  cylinder.  On  one  side  of 
the  cylinder,  and  near  the  centre-head,  is  a  ' 
branch,  and  within  the  branch  a  puppet 
valve,  which  admits  the  induction  of  air,  but 
prevents  its  escape.  On  the  other  side,  op- 
posite the  first,  is  a  second  branch  and  valve, 
which  permits  the  air  to  escape  from  the 
first  section  of  the  cylinder,  but  prevents  its 
return.  These  valves  arc  drawn  to  their  re- 
spective seats  by  spiral  springs.  Near  the 
second  branch,  but  communicating  with  the 
other  section  of  the  cylinder,  is  a  third 
branch,  with  a  cock-valve.  From  the  head 
of  this  valve  a  crank  or  lever  projects  hori- 
zontally alx)ut  three  inches  towards  the  cy- 
linder. To  the  end  of  this  lever  is  attached, 
by  a  revit  or  moveable  joint,  a  rod,  which 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  having  a 
hook  or  catch  near  the  end,  which  takes  to 
the  second  cross-head,  whenever  the  second 
piston  is  brought  forward  to  the  centre-head  ; 
and  is  thereby,  when  the  piston  recedes,  car- 
ried about  three  inches,  thus  opening  the 
valve,  and  is  then  detached  from  the  cross- 
head  by  means  of  an  inclined  projection  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  rod  coming  in  contact 
with  a  pin,  which  for  this  purpose  projects 
from  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  valve 
is  then  instantly  closed  by  a  spring.  Op- 
posite the  third  branch  is  a  fourth,  with  cock- 
valve,  lever,  and  rod  ;  this  rod  also  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  end  being 
bent  backward  comes  within  ;  so  that  when 
the  second  piston  approaches  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bent 
end  of  the  rod,  moves  jl  two  or  three  inches, 
and  thus  opens  the  valve  :  the  rod  is  again 
brought  back  to  its  fir^^t  positieo,  thus  ciosiiig 
the  valve  by  the  npproecb  of  the  oroMMhetdi 
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To  the  first  branch  is  attached  a  pipe, 
which  conducts  air  to  the  first  section  of  the 
cylinder  from  without :  to  the  second  is  at- 
tached  a  pipe,  which  receives  the  compressed 
air  from  the  cyhnder.  This  pipe  communi- 
cates with  another,  being  connected  by  a 
flanch  or  other  joint,  and  having  a  valve 
near  the  joint,  which  admits  the  com- 
pressed  air  to  the  second  pipe,  but  prevents 
its  return.  In  the  same  manner  the  second 
pipe  communicates  with  a  third,  and  that 
with  a  fourth,  the  order  thus  extending 
through  any  number  of  pipes,  of  any  conve- 
nient dimensions,  and  any  variety  of  posi- 
tions,  with  joints  and  valves.  These  are 
called  heating  pipes,  the  last  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  second  section  of  the  cy- 
linder by  the  third  branch.  Another  pipe  is 
attached  to  the  fourth  branch,  which  con- 
ducts the  liberated  air  out  of  the  room. 

These  pistons  are  put  in  motion  by  wind, 
water,  or  other  power,  the  third  valve  being 
kept  closed,  and  the  fourth  being  kept  open, 
(which  may  be  done  by  raising  the  two  rods 
connected  with  these  valves  a  little  out  of 
their  usual  positions,)  till  the  air  within  the 
heating  pipes  becomes  compressed  equal  to 
about  twelve  atmospheres,  when  the  two 
rods,  being  returned  to  their  places,  are  put 
in  operation.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  pistons,  being  connected, 
and  the  expansive  force  of  a  portion  of  the 
compressed  air  being  applied  to  the  piston, 
it  contributes  much,  if  not  most,  of  the 
power  required  for  compressing  it.  Note — 
In  the  foregoing  description,  the  cylinder  is 
supposed  to  be  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
but  may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  of  ascer 
taining  by  experiment  what  quantitv  of  heat 
may  be  thus  obtained  ;  but  I  think  I  may 
safely  calculate,  that  about  thrce-fourtlis  of 
the  caloric  contained  in  the  air  thus  com- 
pressed  will  be  evolved  during  its  progress 
through  the  heating  pipes;  and  that  the  at- 
mosphere  contains  at  least  one  hundred  de- 
grees  of  caloric  when  at  the  temperature  ol 
zero :  therefore,  if  the  piston  makes  one 
hundred  vibrations  per  minute,  and  compress 
es  at  each  one  cubic  foot  of  air,  it  follows 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  contained  in 
a  room  ten  feet  square  may  be  raised  seven- 
ty-five degrees  in  ten  minutes;  or  twenty- 
four  rooms  may  be  kept  comfortably  warm 
in  the  coldest  weather.  The  liberated  air 
must  not  be  permitted  to  escape  within  the 
room,  as  it  will  be  intensely  cold,  and  might 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  preparation 
of  ices,  or  in  cooling  apartments  in  warm 
weather.t        -  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

RUFUS  PORTKR. 

Billsrica,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1834. 


Notice  of  a  Hot-  Water  Apparatus,  invented  hy 
Mr.  John  Darkin,  Engineer,  Norwich. 

Having  observed  a  paragraph  respecting 
this  apparatus  in  a  Norwich  newspaper,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Darkin,  who,  with  commenda 
ble  liberality  and  promptitude,  sent  us  the 
aimexed  letter  and  sketch.  The  system 
adopted  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  but  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
that  of  boiling  water. 

•'  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  my  hot  water  apparatus  difTer^  from 
all  Qtl^ri  in  tuie  or  not,  never  having  seen 
t  liogl*  dciign  of  the  kind  until  aflerSl  hftd 


constructed  my  own  ;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  only  read  the  accounts  of  those  which 
are  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
I  have  derived  much  amusement  from  these, 
from  observing  that  other  attempts  have  been 
attended  with  similar  difificulties  to  those 
which  I  had  to  encounter,  before  I  could 
get  this  apparatus  to  act  to  my  wishes, 
have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  de 
scription  of  it,  in  order  that  you  may  judge 
of  its  merits ;  and  if  you  think  it  likely  to 
afibrd  additional  hints,  and  to  be  deserving 
of  a  place  in  either  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine,  or  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  it  is 
very  much  at  your  service. 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  furnace, 
a  boiler,  cast-iron  tubes  of  anv  diame- 
ter,  an  expansion  tube,  &c.  as  shown 
n  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  tubes 
may  be  connected  with  the  boiler,  in  any 
way  which  circumstances  require,  and  car- 
ried in  any  direction,  so  that  they  do  not  de- 
scend below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  .It  being  understood  that  a  given 
number  of  superficial  feet  of  tube  will  throw 
off  a  certain  quantity  of  cubic  feet  of  hot 
air  per  minute,  it  can  easily  be  ascertained 
hy  the  admeasurement  of  the  house,  and  the 
quantity  of  glass  in  it,  what  quantity  of  tub- 
ing is  required  for  it. 

*'  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  my  own  plan  of  warming, 
a^  you  will  be  a  competent  judge  of  its  qual- 
ities by  my  description  of  it.  It  certainly 
has  a  decided  superiority,  in  every  respect, 
over  the  common  mode  of  heating  by  fines, 
and  particularly  in  retaining  the  required  tern, 
perature  with  a.  small  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  very  trifling  attention.  Boiling  water  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  steam  heat.  My 
own  green-house,  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
constructed,  loses  but  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
by  allowing  the  fire  to  go  out  for  six  or  eight 
hours  in  the  night.  A  short  time  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  water  boil  again,  when  it 
expands  and  displaces  the  cold  water  in  the 
tubes,  which  are  immediately  supplied  with 
hot  water  from  the  boiler,  the  cold  water  re- 
tiring through  the  expansion  tube  down  the 
returning  tube,  whence  it  is  heated  and  again 
projected  forward  ;  thus  keeping  up  a  conti- 
nued  circulation  of  hot  water  through  the 
tubes  for  a  considerable  time,  even  after  the 
fire  has  been  allowed  to  die  out. 

"  This  apparatus  can  be  applied  with  the 
best  efiect  to  horticultural  <ind  public  build- 
ings of  every  description,  mansions,  offices, 
warehouses,  drying  rooms,  &c.  &c. ;  and, 
as  the  tubes  have  no  connection  with  the 
firei  not  a  pftrtioI«  of  hurnad  tir  is  commu*[ 


nicated  by  them  to  (he  room  in  which  they 
act." — [Loudon's',  Magazine.]  •r^fjiPi''  ■^^'~!!!^ 
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VVhkat. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Maine 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  H.  F.  «fc  H.  Agricul- 
tural Society  : 

"  My  winter  wheat  is  sown  l)etween  the 
1st  and  7th  of  September,  (but  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September.)  With  the  wheat  I  sow 
1  ^  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre — ^the  oats  will 
be  a  protection  to  the  wheat  during  the  winter 
and  a  manure  in  tlie  spring — sometimes  I 
sow  one  to  two  lihds.  lime  to  the  acre,  and 
one  bushel  of  plaster  of  Paris  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Last  year  1  made  the  experiment  in  my 
garden  of  sowing  some  winter  wheat  in  the 
spring  and  cutting  it  frequently  until  Ist 
September,  my  usual  time  of  sowing  wheal  ; 
it  has  succeeded  so  well  that  1  intend  next 
spring  to  sow  an  acie  with  winter  wheal  and 
/eed  with  ealves,  say  3  vearliugs,  or  animals 
that  will  not  tread  loo  hard  or  feed  too  close 
until  September. 

"  The  advantage  looked  f«-»r  is  ihat  it  wiT. 
stand  the  winter  better,  and  be  fit  to  reap 
earlier  than  if  sown  in  autumn. 

"  Have  you  any  of  ih  Black  Sea  wIjcuI  ? 
The  heads  «re  largo  and  will  be  fit  to  reap 
some  days  earlier  ihaji  our  common  wheat, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  rust.  Can  send  you 
^  bushel.  Have  you  any  of  the  Skinless  Oals? 
If  not,  can  send  you  one  bushel." — fHamp. 
shire  Gazette.] 

Pitting  Tcrnips.— As  the  turnip  harvest  is 
approaching,  we  take  the  liberty  ol  buggeslmg 
to  those  who  cultivate  the  Swedes,  cur  method 
of  pitting  them  for  winter.  These  pits  arc 
limited  to  two  feet  in  width,  and  of  an  indefi- 
nite length,  and  are  dug  in  a  dry  situation, 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  deep.  When  the 
pit  or  hole  is  filled  with  roots  as  hijrh  as  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  turnips  are  laid  by- 
hand,  the  tops  out,  and  sloping  Xo  tlie  c<'nire, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  ridge  which  is  erne- 
rally  about  two  feet  above  the  gouiid.  The 
whole  are  then  covered  with  straw  and  then 
with  earth.  The  important  point  tnllGvs: 
The  crown  of  the  ridge  is  then  picroed  with 
an  iron  bar  at  intervals  of  a  yard,  and  the 
earth  passed  out,  so  as  to  leave  an  entire  .a|)er- 
ture  into  the  turnips,  and  into  each  of  these  ap- 
ertures a  wisp  of  twisted  straw  is  loosely  in- 
serted. The  roots*  will  heat,  and  unle?s  the  ra- 
refied air  is  permitted  to  escape,  the  turnips 
are  apt  to  rot.  The  op'>ning<=  permit  its  es- 
cape, without  danger  of  the  frost  doing  injury. 
With  this  precaution  wc  have  not  test  one 
busHvl  ii  »  thouiiuKl.  Th«  »iiui«  eovr««  wouH 
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Jio  doubt  be  beneficial  in  preserving  the  Matt- 
gel  fVurtzel. 

Large  Crops  of  Rye. — The  Editor  oi 
the  New-England  Farmer,  aller  collecting 
much  testimony  in  favor  of  early  sowing, 
concludes  with  the  following  : 

Ephraim  Wood,  Esq.  of  Camden,  Me. 
sowed  5  bushels  and  3  p)ecks  of  rye  in  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  on  about  5  acres  of  ground 
newly  cleared  of  the  wood,  which  produced 
240  bushels — over  40  bushels  to  the  bushel 
sown,  and  about  48  to  the  acre.  Its  being 
sown  early  and  in  good  ground  occasioned  a 
large  number  of  shoots  to  spring  from  one 
root.  In  the  year  1827,  according  to  the 
Hampshire  Gazette,  Linus  and  Dorus  Graves, 
of  Iladley,  Mass.  had  40  acres  of  rye  in  one 
field,  which  was  so  stout  and  thick  that  the 
reaping  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  was  con- 
sidered a  day's  work.  It  was  estimate<l  that 
the  average  product  would  be  about  35 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Newburyport 
Herald  stated  that  Capt.  John  Sanborn,  of 
East- Kingston,  Rockingham  county,  N.  H. 
raised,  in  1830,  357  bushels  of  winter  rye 
from  7  bushels  sown,  on  9J  acres  of  ground  ; 
being  51  bushels  to  the  bushel  sown,  and 
about  37^  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Richard 
Adams,  jr.  received  a  premium  of  ^20  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  fo"- 
having    raised,    in    1830,  3ft   bushels  and  3 

Seeks  of  rye  from  an  acre.  Mr.  Adams 
[night,  of  Newbury,  Mass.  received  a  pre- 
mium  of  $20  from  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural  Society  for  having  raised,  in  1832, 
45|  bushels  of  rye  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
This  rye  was  sown  in  August.  Mr.  Gideon 
Foster,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  obtained,  in 
1832,  38  bushels  and  2  quarts  of  winter  rye 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Tristram  Little,  of  New 
bury,  Mass.  raised,  in  1832,  45  bushels  and 
20  quarts  to  the  acre.  Mr.  N.  Smith,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.  raised,  in  1833,  72^  bushels 
of  rye  on  1  acre  and  264  rods.  Mr.  John 
Keely,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  in  1832,  raised 
from  1  acre  and  13  rods,  46  bushels  and  3 
pecks.  Mr.  Richard  Jaques,  of  Newbury, 
JVIass.  in  1833,  raised  35|  bushels  on  an 
acre. 


fere  with  the  leader  ;  no  wound,  thus  or  other- 
wise made,  to  be  larger  than  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  no  pruning  in  autumn. — [Gardener's 
Magazine.] 


Dry  Yeast — The  usual  method  of  mnk- 
ing  good  yeast,  with  strong  hop  water  and 
flour,  Ls  in  the  first  place  followed.  When 
this  is  thoroughly  fermented,  it  is  mixed  with 
Indian  meal  until  thick  enough  to  roll  out  and 
cut  into  cakes.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  while  drying  undergoes  a  fermentation  in 
the  cakes.  When  perfectly  dried,  it  is  kept 
for  use  in  a  bag,  hung  up  in  a  dry  place.  It 
ferments  dough  extremely  well.  A  small 
piece,  say  1^  inches  square,  is  sufficient  for 
six  pounds  of  flour.  Yeast  thus  prepared  is 
good  for  two  or  three  months,  but  gradually 
loses  its  virtue;  the  fermentation  becoming 
tame  as  it  grows  old,  and  of  course  less 
favorable  to  the  quantity  of  the  bread.  But 
there  is  no  trouble  in  renewing  it  at  any  time 
from  the  dry  cakes.  I  have  myself  tried  the 
experiment  with  entire  success,  and  renewed 
my  yeast  from  cakes  six  months  old.  A 
method  of  making  dry  yeast  very  similar  to 

this,  has  been  practised   by  some  distillers, 

and  is  alsoi  n  use  in  different   parts  of  New- 
England,  and  called  Turnpike  yeast.     W 

[New-England  Farmer.] 

The   Forest  Pruner's   Golden  Rules.— 
Jio  branclwis  to  be  cut  off  which  do  not  inter- 


(From  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Mechanic*'  Magazinr, 
and  RefUter  of  Inventionb  and  Improvemeats.) 

STATE  PRISON  LABOR. 
In  "America,"  the  asylum  of  the  op. 
pressed  of  all  countries,  the  nation  that  has 
dared  to  declare  itself  '*  free  and  independ- 
ent "  of  the  whole  world,  where  equal  rights 
are  advocated,  and  those  who  gain  an  ho- 
nest livelihood  by  their  industry  are  as  much 
respected  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  wealth, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  still  is,  calculated,  to 
make  many  an  honest  and  well-meaning  me- 
chanic feel  shame  and  disgust  in  conse- 
quence of  the  society  with  which  he  has 
been  unconsciously  brought  into  competi- 
tion and  association — associated  with  felons ! 
with  men  who  have  committed  some  of  the 
greatest  outrages  on  society,  and  who  have 
been  nominally  punislied,  but  who,  in  fact, 
derive  more  advantage  to  themselves  from 
[that  nominal  punishment,  than  they  ever 
gained  before  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
They  are  taught  trades  of  various  descrip- 
tions, they  are  well  fed, — and  many  cases 
are  known  where  the  criminal  has  entered 
the  pri.son  in  a  weak  and  debilitated  state, 
and  lefl  it,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
medical  aid  there  afforded,  in  good  health, 
and  apparently  possessing  a  robust  consti- 
jtution,  only  to  mingle  .with  our  mechanics ; 
and  many  instances  could  be  stated  where 
tUey  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  be 
the  guide  and  overseer  of  the  apprentices, 
and  even  of  the  children  of  mechanics. 

'  It  is  high  time  that  such  a  state  of  things 
I  should  cease  to  exist,  and  a  system  adopted 
which  shall  protect  honest  industry  from  a 
competition  with  the  labor  of  felons,  whe- 
ther  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
or  individual  contractors ;  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  me- 
chanics, in  every  section  of  the  Union,  to 
I  second  the  exertions  of  the  Utica  Convention, 
and  it  will  be  done,  and  that  speedily.  We 
have  official  documents  that  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  present  system  of  punishment 
has  not  that  salutary  effect  upon  those  who 
I  have  been  convicted  which  many  have  sup- 
;  posed  ;  and  can  state  several  instances  where 
'men  have  been  inmates  of  the  same  or  other 
j prisons,  three,  four,  and  five  times;  this  we 
I  shall  do  in  this,  our  present  number  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  work  which,  al- 
though only  known  comparatively  to  a  few, 
j  has  been  patronized  far  beyond  any  work  of 
a  similar  nature  ever  issued  from  the  press 
in  this  country,  and  which  will  ever  be  found 
advocating  the  interests  of  the  vorking  men, 
and  its  columns  always  open  for  their  com. 
munications  on  any  subject  {except  politics). 
We  shall  be  gratified  to  be  made  the  medi- 
um of  communication  between  mechanics 
HI  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  pledge 
ihem  that  we  are  devoted  to  their  best 
interests ;  and  shall  do  all  that  men  with  our 
limited  means  can  do,  to  disseminate  such 
information  as  will  elevate  the  character,  and 
inqirove  the  condition,  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  to  one  measure  es- 
pecially do  we  stand  pledged — never  to  aban- 
don the  cause  until  we  see  the  present  odious 
State  Prison  Monopoly  done  away,  and  the 


mechanics  admitted  to  a  full  participation,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  intelligence, 
of  the  duties,  stations,  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments, of  the  country. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  eloquent 
and  learned  Burke,  that  "  no  government 
ought  to  own  that  it  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  or 
that  there  is  such  a  principle  involved  in  its 
policy."  That  such  a  principle  does  exist 
in  this  and  other  States,  by  allowing  convicts 
to  be  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
mechanic  arts,  will,  we  think,  be  readily  ad- 
mitted— a  system  calculated  in  every  way  to 
deteriorate  and  oppress  the  most  numerous 
and  useful  of  our  citizens,  the  artizans — to 
injure  the  industrious  tradesman — to  promote 
and  encourage  immorality — and  to  throw  the 
great  mass  of  our  trade  into  the  hands  of 
large  capitalists,  who  have  the  means  of  em. 
ploying  an  unlimited  number  of  hands,  and 
arc  thus  enabled  to  undersell  the  fair  indus- 
trious  man  who  is  toiling  only  for  a  living. 

"  We  the  people"  profess  to  govern  our- 
selves,  by  deputing  those  to  be  our  repre- 
sentatives who  we  believe  will  act  in  accord- 
ance with  our  wishes  on  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  community,  and  therefor^  it 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  our  supineness  on 
this  question,  that  this  odious  system  has 
not  long  since  been  abolished.  The  recent 
proceedings  at  the  Utica  Convention,  insert- 
ed in  this  number,  at  page  133,  will  show 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  working-men,  and 
the  friends  of  working-men,  are  aroused  on 
the  subject.  They  have  suffered  by  its  con- 
tinuance, in  a  pecuniary  view,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  disgraceful  associations  into 
which  they  have  unknowingly  been  intro- 
duced, by  working  with  discharged  crimi- 
nals,  has  determined  them  to  use  all  lawful 
means  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  country.  If  the  practice  of 
teaching  the  convicts  some  means  of  obtain- 
ing useful  employment  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  reforming  them,  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  but  we  know  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
In  a  conversation,  a  few  days  since,  with 
the  Hon.  Richard  Riker,  the  Recorder  of 
New-York,  before  whom  many  of  these  men 
have  been  tried,  he  stated  that  not  more 
than  two  out  of  every  hundred  that  had  been 
tried  before  him,  and  imprisoned,  had  re- 
turned to  honest  pursuits ;  and  on  referring 
to  Mr.  Humphrey's  report,  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature  in  March,  1834,  we  find  h«  has 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  fact.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  insert  his  letter — it  is  as 
follows  : 

"New-York,  27th  March,  1834. 

"  Gentlemen — It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
reply  to  your  several  questions  at  as  early  a 
period  as  you  could  have  wished.  A  press 
of  official  duties  prevents  it.  I  answer  a 
part  of  them. 

"  To  your  first  question,  to  wit :  '  What 
portion  of  offenders  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tcntiary  or  to  the  state  prison,  as  far  as  your 
experience  enables  you  to  say,  reform  V 

"  Answer. — I  regret  to  say,  very  few.  My 
opinion  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  give  an  opinion,  that  there  are  not 
more  than  two  out  of  an  hundred  of  well  at- 
tested instances  of  durable  reform. 

"  To  your  second  question,  to  wit :  '  What 
portion  of  offenders  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary or  to  the  state  prison,  are  a^n 
tried  for  a  second  offeoce  V 
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"  Answer. — This  question  cannot,  without 
much  examination,  be  answered  with  accu- 
racy. I  can  at  present  only  say,  that  at 
every  court  of  the  general  and  special  ses- 
sions  held  in  our  city,  with  few  exceptions, 
several  old  offenders,  who  have  been  before 
sent  to  our  penitentiary  or  state  prison,  or  to 
the  state  prison  of  some  other  State,  are 
again  tried  and  convicted. 

"  To  your  third  question,  to  wit :  *  Can 
the  present  penitentiary  and  state  prison 
system  be  improved  ?' 

"  Answer. — It  can.  On  this  subject  there 
is  no  doubt ;  the  manner  and  details  may 
be  given  so  as  to  convince  every  judicious 
man. 

"  To  your  further  question,  to  wit :  '  Can 
the  penitentiary  and  state  prison  system  be 
so  improved  as  to  protect  the  virtuous  and 
industrious  mechanic  and  artizan  against  its 
influence  and  monopoly ;  and,  above  all, 
against  bringing  felons  in  competition  with 
good,  dutiful,  and  upright  citizens  ?' 

"  Answer.  This  question  is  perhaps  one 
which  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture rather  than  to  judges.  My  opinion  is, 
that  means  can  be  adopted  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  and  that  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
remove  the  evil  altogether.  The  virtuous 
citizen  should  not,  in  any  event,  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  competing  with  a  crimi- 
nal.  The  law  must  be  unjust  that  leads  to 
such  results. 

"  These,  and  the  other  subjects  of  inquiry, 
I  will,  gentlemen,  if  you  require  it,  answer 
at  a  future  time,  fully  and  in  detail. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  Riker. 

"  To  Mr.  Austin  Baldwin,  and  the  other 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  relative  to 

the  State  Prison  Monopoly." 

The  above  letter,  coming  from  a  source 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by 
attempting  to  reform  criminals  by  state  pri 
son  labor  than  any  one  else  in  the  commu 
nity,  should  have  its  due  weight  ;  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will. 

We  will  now  produce  a  few  documents  to 
show  the  great  benefit  derived  by  the  great 
capitalists  in  contracting  for  prison  labor,  to 
the-  detriment  of  the  working-man.  We  will 
begin  with — 

COOPERS. 

Contract  for  Coopering,  by  Abel  Wetherby,  of  Aubnm — 
for  3  years,  from  1832 — to  employ  50  convicts,  viz. : 

AT  STATE  PRISON. 

2  at  50  cents  per  day $1  00 

9  at  30    "  "       2  70 

50at28    "  "      14  00 

3atl2i  "  "      37i 


f  18  074 


AT   REGULAK   SHOPS. 

Average  at  regular  3hop«,  64  hands  at 

•ifeperday $80  00 

18  07i 


BdsDce  in  iavor  of  contractor 961  92t  per  day 

Of  the  64  hands,  9  only  were  coopers 
when  sent  there :  of  course,  55  are  there 
leamii^  the  trade.  From  the  above  state- 
ment we  see  that  the  contract  was  made  for 
50,  and  that  the  contractor  obtained  the  pri- 
vilege of  14  more  than  were  contracted  for. 
Now,  then,  let  us  see  the  advantage  accru. 
iug  to  the  contractor  by  this  privilege  alone, 
granted,  no  doubt,  by  favor :      -  ;>■ 

14  journeymen,  attl  25perday tl7  50 

14  convicts,  at  28  cents  per  day ^..     3  92 

Profit  on  14  handa,   per  day,  who  were  not 
contracted  for..; 914  58 


From  the  above  statement,  taken  from  of- 
ficial documents,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  profit  of  Mr.  Wetherby,  over  the  regular 
employing  cooper,  is  $61  92^  per  day. 
What  kind  of  competition  is  this  ?  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  loss  of  jour- 
neymen coopers.  The  master  coopers'  in- 
come, to  cover  shop  rent,  family  support,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  are  not  included  ; 
besides,  interest  for  three  months,  being  the 
credit  for  labor  in  the  state  prison,  is  also  to 
be  added. 

Mr.  Chichester,  of  Troy,  has  also  a  con- 
tract for  150  convicts  at  the  coopering  bu- 
siness ;  thus,  256  hands  are  employed  in 
one  branch  of  business,  robbing  the  journey, 
men  coopers  of  $248  32  per  day,  or  $74,- 
496  per  year.  All  other  trades  are  robbed 
of  their  rights  in  the  same  proportion.  We 
will  give  the  number  of  each  trade,  and  beg 
our  readers  to  consider  the  statement  re 
specting  Mr.  Wetherby  as  a  fair  criterion. 

At  the  Auburn  prison  the  employment  of 
convicts  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1833,  was 
as  follows : 

TO  WORK  ON  CONTRACT. 

Bedtick  weavers  and  spoolers 86 

Shoemakers 44 

Coopers 61 

Home  makers. 50 

Tailors 38 

Cabinet  makers 49 

Tool  makers 40 

Machinists 45 

Comb  makers 38 

Clock  makers 22 

Coverlet  weavers 25 
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TO  WORK  FOR  STATE. 


Stone  cnlters 18 

Weavers  and  spoolers 6 

Blacksmiths 6 

Carpenters 7 

Tailors  andbartiers 10 

Shoemakers i 5 

Wood  sawyers  mi  laborei*. 18 

Soap  boilers  and  hostler 3 

Attendants  in  Wings 10 

Cooks  and  washers S8 

Coopen 2 

Hospital  nuraea. 2 

do.      siok 6 

Invalids  not  employed 4 

Maaons 8 

Laborers  and  tenders 20 

Stocking  weavers 3 

Females S4 

163 


Total. 


679 

Convicts  confined  in  this  prison  were  em 
ployed  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1833,  on  work  as 
follows: 

AT  WORK  FOR  SALK. 

Locksmith  shop 40 

Blacksmith  shop 37 

Coopers'  shop 168 

Shoemakers'  shop 90 

Weavers  and  tailors'  shop 18 

Hatters'  shop H 

Stone  shops 174 

Laborers  in  coopers'  yard 22 

Do.             front  yard 15 

North  and  seuth  quarries t 76 
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UNEMPLOYED  OR  AT  WORK  FOR  STATE. 

Blacksmith  shop 19* 

Shoemakers'  shop , , .       9 

Weavers  and  tailors'  shop 38 

Cooks,  bakers,  and  washers,  in  kitchen  ....  18 
Masons,  stone  cutters,  and  laborers  at  prison 

buildings 45 

Waiters,  <fec.  in  prison  hall 15 

Sick  and  lame  in  liospiial 20 

Waiters  in  hospital 2 

166 

-    -      Total 811 

So  that  on  Sept.  1-30,  1833,  there  were 
1490  convicts  being  initiated  into  some  me- 
thod  of  mixing  with  our  honest   hard-work- 

*  At  work  in  other  shops. 


ing  mechanics,  notwithstanding  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Recorder  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Union  for  stating,  that  not  more 
than  two  out  of  each  htmdred  ever  corae  out 
without  returning  to  their  vicious  propensi- 
ties sooner  or  later  \  It  appears,  on  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Humphrey's  report,  that  there 
were  discharged  from  Sing-Siog  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  September,  1833, 
ninety-nine. 

Of  this  number,  worked  at  some  mechanical 
branch  in  prison 51 

Twenty-nine  nad  worked  at  mechanical  bwineaa 
before  they  came  to  prison.  Two  <^  the  dis- 
rharged  mechanics  have  returned  to  prison ; 
and  one  pardoned  on  condition  of  going  to  sea .     32 

Leaving  the  actual  number  added  to  the  wbole 
number  of  mechanics 19 

And  at  Auburn,  during  the  same  period,  one 
hundred  and  eight,  namely :  ,        . 

Coopers T 

Tool  makers 4 

Shoemakers M 

Weavers I5 

Tailors 4 

Clock  makers ^. % 

Machinists 1 

Smiths 3 

Comb  makers 4 

Hame  and  saddle-tree  makers t 

Cabinet  and  chair  makers 7 

Stone  cutters 5 

Sp<»lers 3 

Tinman  and  brass  founder ; % 

Carpenters 1 

Laborers 13 

Invalids 7 

Females ( 

Waiters,  washers,  arid  coolu M 

Barber  and  gardener fl 

■"'•;"  MM 

Among  those  who  have  been  re-commilted 
we  select  the  following — hundreds  of  others 
might  be  added. 

"  Charles  W.  Zeiss — First  time  sentenced 
to  city  prison,  1826  ;  second  time,  August, 
1831,  state  prison  ;  third  time,  January,  1834, 
acquitted  and  arraigned  for  false  pretences. 

"  James  Gallagher— Three  times  peniten- 
tiary ;  three  times  state  prison. 

"  Peter  Bowerhom — Four  times  peniten- 
tiary ;  twice  in  state  prison  in  New.Torfc, 
besides  having  been  in  southern  prisons  ;  is 
32  years  of  age,  and  been  17  yearn  in  pri- 
son. 

"  Patrick  M'Gill— Three  times  in  the  stale 
prison  for  grand  larceny. 

"  William  Tryon  —  Once  state  prison  ; 
twice  penitentiary. 

"  William  Simmons — Once  .state  prison  ; 
twice  penitentiary. 

"  Etyler  Jacox — Three  times  state  prison. 

"  Brickbat,  alias  Owen — Once  peniten- 
tiary ;  once  state  prison. 

"  Henry  Griffin — Three  times  state  pri- 
son, twice  for  forgery. 

"  Josiah  Hagar — Three  times  state  pri- 
son ;  died  there — an  aggravated  case." 

Is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  borne  ?  Is 
it  not  time  that  a  most  decided  stand  should 
be  made  against  this  worst  of  all  monopo- 
lies? Are  we  to  remain  passive  spectators, 
while  our  children,  our  brothers,  and  our 
sisters,  are  liable  to  be  made  the  dupes  and 
assistants  in  crime,  of  such  a  set  of  scoun- 
drels 1  No,  no  ?  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
mechanics,  and  the  friends  oi  mechanics, 
in  America,  will  now  rouse  themselves  ;  they 
will  feel  it  a  duty  upon  them  to  give  the 
most  determined  opposition  to  such  a  sys- 
tem— to  petition,  to  remonstrate  ;  and  never 
to  cease  their  exertions  until  they  obtain  the 
abolition  of  a  custom  so  obnoxious  and  so 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  J.  K. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Necessity  ok  Popular  Education  as  a  National 
Object,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Simfson.  1  vol.  New 
York  :  Lkavitt,  Lord  &  Co.— With  all  that  we 
hear  aud  have  heard  about  the  inarch  of  mind,  it  is 
certain  that  the  march  of  popular  education  haa  not 
been  progressive  ;  and  although  moat  liberal  sums 
are  annually  applied — in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
portion  of  our  Republic  especially— to  this  object,  it 
is  yet  in  need  of  great  amelioration. 

The  political  impulse  of  the  age  renders  this  more 
and  more  imperative.  Every  whore,  privileges  and 
castes  are  giving  way  before  the  assertion  of  the 
equal  right  of  all  to  participate  in  the  duties  and 
powers  of  government,  and  itis  only  through  education 
and  early  and  generaUraining  and  culture,  that  this 
wholesome  impulse  can  be  prevented  from  leading 
to  misrule  and  anarchy. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  republication.  It 
is  writtan  and  is  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  England, 
but  it  discusses  with  much  ability  and  force,  que8< 
tions  common  to  all  countries,  as  to  the  necessity  and 
the  best  means  of  educating  the  whole  people  ;  and  as 
such,  it  maybe  read  with  great  advantage  here.  We 
have  not  room  to-day  for  various  extracts  we  have 
marked,  in  which  some  sound  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions are  made :  but  feeling  as  we  do  the  deepest 
conTiction,  that,  even  among  us,  the  result  of  com- 
mon school  education  falls  far  short  of  what,  with 
the  same  means,  might  be  accomplished,  we  shall 
find  occasion  to  recur  to  this  volume. 

We  will  not  here  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  po. 
pular  education,  without  adding,  that  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  "  The  District  School,"  will  be  published 
herein  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  from  the  gene- 
ral circulation  of  which,  having  read  a  portion  of  it 
in  MS.  wc  anticipate  much  benefit  to  the  cau»e.  It 
discusses,  in  a  familiar  style,  the  wants,  and  the  ac- 
tual  fruits,  of  our  common  school  system,  and  sug- 
gests alterations  and  improvements,  of,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  greatest  importance.  As  soon  as  it  is  pub. 
lished,  we  shall  take  care  to  bring  it  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  n«(ice  of  our  readers. 

Th«  Oral  Ststem  of  Teaching  Living  Langua- 
GEs,  Illu«trated  bv  a  Practical  Course  of  Lks- 
SONS  IN  THE  French,  through  the  Medivm  of  the 
Engush.  By  Jran  Manesca  ;  2  vols,  8vo.  New 
York :  E.  B.  Clayton. 

The  title  of  this  book  almost  explains  its  object ; 
which  is,  discarding  grammars,  systems,  and  arbi- 
trary rules,  to  habituate  the  ear  and  the  attention  of 
the  learner  to  the  language  he  desires  to  acquire 
by  hearing  its  terms  repeated  again  and  again  from 
the  lips  of  the  master,  after  writing  thera  down  under 
his  direction,  with  the  English  synonym  in  a  correr 
ponding  column.  The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Manesea 
is  the  result  of  twenty  years  experience  as  a  tencher; 
and  every  year  added  to  his  conviction, — and  he  is 
manifestly  a  man  of  a  ph  losophical  and  reflective 
mind, — that  in  this  way  only  can  living  languages  be 
advantageously  taught.  As  a  proof  of  the  value 
put  by  the  most  competent  judges  upon  this  hook  of 
M.  Manesea,  and  as  superseding  any  commendation 
on  oiu  part,  we  may  mention,  that  the  head  of  a  dis. 
tinguifhed  school  in  this  city,  himself  a  well-in- 
structed and  intelligent  Frenchman,  after  examining 
•'  The  Oral  System"  so  far  as  published, — for  as  yet 
we  have  only  one  volvme, —  has  adopted  it  in  his 
school. 

We  know,  too,  that  M.  Maneaea  has  been  eminent- 
ly auccessful  in  imparting  instruction  according  to 
his  plan,  and  ihus  have  practical  evidence  «f  its  ex- 
cellence. 

Am  Oration  rAoyot/NCBo  at  Nsw  Havsn  ly  nt. 


QUEST  OF  THB  CoMMON    COUNCIL,   AUO.     19,   1834,    IN 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE    LiFE    AND  Sf.RVICRS  OF  GbN. 

Lafaverte,  by  Jot.  A.  HiUhou$e ;  New  Haven,  H. 
Howe  &.  Co. — The  tone,  manner,  sentiments,  and 
information,  displayed  in  this  address,  are  worthy  oi 
an  American  who  deeply  feels  the  obligations  of  his 
country  to  Lafayette  in  her  hour  of  aeed,  and  who 
justly  considers  it  part  of  an  American's  duty  to  vin 
dicate  from  European  calumny,  a  name  again»t  which 
in  the  long  and  turbulent  annals  of  successive  bloody 
revolutions,  no  crime  nor  inconsistency  can  be,  with 
tiUth,  recorded.  We  are  grateful  for  such  a  manly, 
elaborate,  and  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  life  and 
services  of  Lafayette — and  hope  it  maybe  extensive- 
ly circulated. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Scott,  in  his  life  of 
Napoleon,  imputes  want  of  vigilance  to  Lafayette  on 
the  occasion  of  the  assault  by  the  Parisian  mob  on 
the  palace  of  Versailles.  On  that  head,  Mr.  Hill, 
house  thus  speaks : 

His  most  essential  service,  however,  to  his  fellow 
citizens  of  that  day,  was  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  capital.  The  Assembly,  finding  requisite  some 
military  counterpoise  to  the  royal  troops,  chose  him, 
with  the  King's  approbation,  commander  of  the  civic 
guard.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Commander 
of  the  Parisian  division  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
force  (bome  what  like  a  militia)  regularly  instituted 
and  armed  throughout  the  kingdom  pursuant  to  his 
advice.  The  old  white,  joined  to  blue  and  red,  the 
colours  of  the  city,  were  adopted  as  tlteir  symbol* — 
Addressing  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  this  new 
establishment,  he  uttered  these  remarkable  words. — 
'  Gentlemen,  I  bring  you  a  cockade  which  shall 
make  the  lour  of  the  world  ;  and  an  institution,  at 
once  civic  and  military,  which  shall  change  the  sys- 
tem of  European  tactics,  and  reduce  all  absolute  go- 
vernments to  the  alternative  of  being  beaten  if  they 
do  not  adopt  it,  or  of  being  overthrown  if  they  do." 

Idolized  by  this  national  military  composed  chief- 
ly of  respectable  and  substantial  citizens  zealous  to 
repress  licentiousness,  he  was  for  two  years  the  ab- 
solute master  of  Paris.  His  influence  alone  made 
her  streets  safe  at  noonday,  and  secured  each  return, 
ing  night  from  the  perpetration  of  frightful  tragedies. 
During  this  period  of  frightful  fermentation  when  all 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  monarchy,  crown, 
mitre,  and  coronet,  rooted  prejudices,  and  reverenc 
ed  customs,  were  cast  into  the  crucible  of  the  As- 
sembly to  undergo  a  transformation  into  forms  of  the. 
orelic  beauty  ;  Lafayette  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
domestic  sanctuary  from  violence,  and  more  than 
once  snatched  his  unhappy  sovereign,  and  the  ilUstarr 
ed  queen  from  impending  butchery. 

That  indescribable  crusade  from  Paris  to  Vrrsail- 

les,  composed  of  beings  * 

"  Abominable,  uniitterable,  nnd  worse 
Thanfablea  y«t  have  reigned," 

has  occasioned  a  writer,  not  often  cenourable,  to 
soil  the  candor  of  his  own  pure  page  by  leaving 
there  a  surmise  to  the  pfejuJice  of  one  whose  whole 
life  refutes  it,  and  whose  interposition  on  this  critical 
occasion  unqutistionably  preserved  the  Queen.  Sir 
Walter  Scoa  had  no  right  to  hint  at  disloyalty,  or 
even  negligence,  on  the  part  of  Lafayete,  after  the 
unwearied  exertions,  and  the  known  facts  of  that 
day.  The  interior  posts  of  the  palace  were  not  in  his 
charge.  To  the  Swiss  and  the  body  guard,  they  were 
exclusively  entrusted  ;  and  through  a  private  pas- 
sage in  charge  of,  and  overlooked  by  the  latter,  the 
assassins  entered.  Lafayette  solicited  of  the  King 
for  himself  and  his  National  Guard,  the  protection  ol 
die  interior  posts  also  ;  but  the  exterior  only  were 
assigned  him.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
daughter  of  Necker,  who  was  on  the  spot — in  the 
palace — participated  in  the  terrors  of  the  night — 
knew  all  the  movements,  communications,  and  in- 
structions of  Lafayette,  and  would  nuturally  remem 
ber  them  while  memory  continued  to  prrform  her 
office.  "  It  is  therefore  absurd,"  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  "  to  censure  M.  Lafayette  for  an  event  so 
unlikely  to  happen.  No  sooner  was  he  apprised  ol 
it  than  he  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  were  threatened,  with  an  ardor  which  was  ac 
knowledged  at  the  moment — before  calumny  had 
prepared  her  poison." — But,  however  generous,  or 
impartial,  (aad  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  both,)  a  British 
Tory  writer  is,  perhaps,  as  incapable  of  a  hearty  aen- 
timent  towards  Lafayette,  as  of  complacency  in  the 
laurels  of  Decatur. 

The  King  in  oompliance  with  the  demand!  of  th« 
mob  g«v«  ordera  for  the  immeditt*  r*mov&t  »f  the 


court  to  Paris.  But  Lafayette  apprehensive  o' 
danger  to  the  Queen  from  (be  armed  and  infuriated 
rabble  who  were  yet  howling  every  blasphemoua  and 
obscene  execration  under  the  windows  of  the  pal- 
lace,  proposed  to  her  to  appear  with  him  on  the  bal- 
cony. With  calm  dignity  she  presented  herself. — 
Not  being  able  to  make  himself  heard,  he  conceived, 
says  Sarrans,  the  happy  idea  of  kissing  the  hand  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Viee  la  Reine  ! — Vive  La  Fay. 
ette  !  resounded  from  the  multitude.  He  thca  led 
out,  and  embraced  one  of  the  Body  Guard,  whom  he 
Had  just  saved  from  assassination.  Vtx>e  lea  Garde* 
de  Corpe  !  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  those  consis- 
tent  reformers.  On  his  return  to  the  royal  closet, 
Madame  Adelaide  the  aunt  of  Louis,  embraced  faini, 
and  called  him  the  saviour  of  the  King  and  hia  fami- 
ly. To  the  time  of  their  deaths  the  King,  Queep. 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  publicly  acknowledged  that 
to  Lafayette  they  were  indebted,  on  this  memoiable 
occasion,  for  their  lives. — These  are  the  sutemente, 
of  an  intimate  friend  and  aid-de-camp  of  General  La- 
fayette, who  collected  the  facts  from  his  own  lips, 
and  his  written  memoranda.  By  an  American  mu- 
dience,  therefore,  they  will  be  esteemed  of  sonw 
validity. 
This  testimony  is  conclusive. 

Complete  Works  of  Sir  WaLTER  Scott.  Parts 
XXXV  &  VI.  New  York,  Conner  &  Cook— Tbie 
cheap  and  excellent  series  is  carried  on  aa  rapidly 
to  the  close,  as  the  arrival  of  the  copy  from  England 
w  ill  permit.  The  two  numbers  now  issued  comprize 
a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Scott — the  border 
Minstrelsy,  the  Lay,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  &c. 

Review^  of  Professor  Palfrey's  Simmon  on  '•  the 
Claims  of  Harvard  College  upon  its  Sons. — This 
truly  eloquent  and  scholarlike  paper  appeared  ori- 
ginally in  ''The  Christian  Examiner"  for  this  month, 
but  is  now  republished  in  a  separate  form.  There  is 
no  graduate  of  Old  Harvard  who  will  not  feel  his 
heart  moved  by  the  appeal  and  memories  of  this 
pamphlet. 

It  is,  however,  less  in  refrrence  to  this  B/ngle  Col. 
lege  than  to  the  general  cause  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  that  we  make  the  following  leng 
and  sensible  extract. 

We  suppose  we  should  not  be  excused,  if,  having 
in  another  aspect  brought  the  College  thus  largely 
to  the  view  of  our  readers,  we  should  shrink  from 
adverting  to  notorious  circumstances  of  its  leceiit 
position  before  the  public.  We  would  gladly  be  ex- 
cused from  this  reference,  if  we  might.  In  the  ex- 
isting posture  of  things,  we  have  pwbaps  a  different 
view  of  its  expediency,  in  the  abstract,  from  those 
irresponsible  and  uninformed  persons,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  discuss  very  delicate  questions  touching 
the  feelings  of  parents,  the  prospects  of  sons,  aud 
the  honor  of  a  most  venerable  and  meritorious  in* 
stitution.*  We  shall  not  follow  them  in  that  dip. 
cuBsion.  The  case  of  the  government  is  not  yet  b>. 
fore  the  public.  Very  probably  it  will  be,  before 
«r  ^ 


•  The  wantonness  of  the  periodical  preas  haa  per. 
haps  nrely  been  more  strikingly  manifested,  than  in 
the  course  of  this  business.  We  have  taken  n<t 
pains  te  remember  the  instances,  but  one  happens  to 
be  before  us.  One  of  the  Boston  prints,  late  in  June, 
or  early  in  July,  had  announced  that  *'  all  the  Senior 
class  of  Harvard  College,  who  acknowledged  hav- 
ing  approved  of  the  circular,  had  been  dismissed,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  Commencement."  Nut  a 
word  of  this  was  true.  The  Faculty  were  holding 
meetings;  but,  as  was  fit  under  such  circumstances, 
they  kept  their  own  counsel,  to  that  degree  that  their 
own  neighbors  could  not  form  so  much  as  a  probable 
conjecture,  how  things  were  going  on.  When  their 
decision,  some  two  or  three  weeks  alter,  bec»«ie 
known,  it  proved  to  be  a  dismission,  not  of  the  whole 
class,  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  And  that  there  will 
be  no  Commencement,  is  an  assertion  that  could  not 
be  safely  made,  aa  late  as  the  time  when  we  are  wri- 
ting,  towards  the  middle  oi  August. 

Now  fair  men  very  often  make  ir.iatakes  ;  and  they 
have  a  very  aimple  way  of  procedure  when  they  disco, 
ver  that  they  have  done  so.  They  say  that  they  had 
been  mi8informed,adding,or  not  adding,  anexpreseieB 
of  their  regret  for  any  mischief  which  may  lure  been 
so  occasioned.  But  what  said  this  editor,  when  better 
inlormation  speedily  reached  him  7  Referring  to  hia 
previous  insertion,  he  said,  *'  We  were  riglilly  >*>• 
formed  in  part  only.  Op  to  this  morning,  Miltience 
had  not  been  pronounced,  hat  it  mm  empetttd  tna* 
mei^rill/i**  I      . 
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long,  by  means  of  a  report  to  the  Overseers,  or  oth- 
erwise; and  then,  if  occasion  be,  we,  perchance, 
shall  b«  found  as  ready  as  others  to  enter  into  its 
merits.  What  we  care  to  say  here,  and  what  is  here 
to  our  purpose  to  say,  is,  that  we  have  no  belief  that 
any  thing  has  occurred,  which  ought,  or  will,  with- 
draw public  confidence  from  the  inetitutien.  A  pret- 
ty strong  proof  to  the  contrary  is  already  furnished, 
by  the  feet,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  in  which 
the  discontents  occurred,  so  great  a  number  of  stu. 
dents  was  offered  for  admission  into  the  Freshman 
class,  that,  if  a  like  proportion  as  in  past  years  should 
be  kept  up  at  the  examination  in  Commeocement 
week — and  we  know  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  expected — a  larger  class  will  be  formed  than  has 
ever  entered. 

We  are  not,  then,  going  to  discuss  the  character 
of  the  police  laws  o<  the  College,  or  of  their  admi- 
nistration in  any  instance.  They  who  conduct  the 
latter  are  known,  and  the  former  are  on  record,  and 
are  always  on  the  trial  of  experience.  Both  are  sub- 
ject to  a  control, — by  a  large  foreign  body,  that  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers, — which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  judged  to  be  sufficient ;  and 
when  the  College  authority,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, has  entertained  an  important  question,  the 
public  does  not  commonly  have  to  wait  long,  to  be 
acquainted,  in  detail,  with  facts  and  reasons.  But 
it  is  to  our  point  to  express  the  confident  upinion, 
that  any  possible  disadvantage,  greater  or  less,  to 
which  the  College  may  seem  exposed,  by  occurren- 
ces like  those  of  recent  date,  is  not  'o  be  often  or 
long  incurred  through  their  repetition.  We  believe 
it  impossible  that  the  evil,  whatever  it  be  of  such 
combined  resistance  to  authority,  should  be  perma- 
nent, because  of  our  persuasion  that  it  stands  upon 
bases  altogether  insufficient  lo  sustain  it.  We  are 
satisfied  that  its  grounds  only  need  to  be  looked  at 
with  that  careful  attention,  which  interesting  conse. 
quences  like  those  lately  witnessed  will  secure  for 
them,  to  melt  away  beneath  the  view.  And,  apart 
from  this,  we  know  the  young  gentlemen  to  be  such 
good  reasoners,  that  the  strength  or  frailty  of 
principles,  on  which  they  may  have  acted,  will  not 
eventually  remain  concealed  from  their  perception. 

One  of  the  grounds,  on  which  combined  resistance 
to  authority  in  such  an  institution  appears  to  proceed, 
is  a  vague  idea,  that,  in  the  relation  implied    in  it« 
laws,  the   governors  constitute  one   party,  and  the 
students  for  the  time  being,  the  other;  so  that,  if 
there  be  supposed  fault  to  find  in  such  laws  or  their 
execution,  the  latter,  being  the  sole  party  in  interest, 
are  the  party  to  find  it,  and  to  insist,  if  need  be,  on 
a  remedy.     Now  (he  students  for  the  time  being  are 
not  the  other  part  in  that  relation,  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  it ;  a  portion  so  small,  as  to  be,  numeri. 
cally,— -almost  insigiiificant,  we   would    say,    if  the 
word  did  not  seem  to  imply  disrespect,  a  thing  which, 
above  all  others,  we  mean  to  be  careful  to  avoid. — 
No  doubt  they  are  sa\situated,  in  some  respectF,  as 
to  have  advantages,  other  things  being  equal,  for  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
and  peculiarly  to  feel   the  present  pressure,  if  the 
laws  work  ill.     But  they  do  not  make  up  the  party, 
for  whose  improvement  and  satisfaction  the  laws  are 
ordained   and  administered  ;  no,  nor  are   they    so 
much  as  the  legal,  nor  so  much  as  the  rightful,  nor 
so  much  as  the  apparent  representatives  of  that  party. 
The  laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  educa. 
hU  youth  of  the  country,   alike  of  those  who  may 
come,  as  of  those  who  have  come  under  them, — a 
number,  of  which  that  of  the  resident  students   at 
any  given  time  is  but  a  fraction ;  and  they  are  made 
for  the  good  and  use  of  others  yet,  of  the  friends  of 
those  youth,  and  of  the  literary  community  at  large, 
and  of  the  body  politic.    It  is  not  then  for  A,  B,  and 
C,  whose  names  this  year  are  on  the    College  cata- 
logue, to  understand  a  supposed  mal-administration 
as  a  sumnrans  to  themselves  to  pat  lanre  in  rest. — 
They  «•  take  too  much  apon  them,"  those  •'  sons  of 
Levi."  Before  they  can  modestly  assume  that  cham- 
pionship, they  must  get  authority  from  the  youth  of 
the  country,  with  names  beginning  with  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  and  this  done,  they   must  get 
authority  from  the  many  others,  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  issue  as  well  as  they,  and  who,  when  they  should 
be  conanlted,  might  or  might  not,  be  found  to  hold 
different  views,  and  decline  their  interposition. 

What  then  is  a  person,  so  situated,  to  do,  when 
he  feels  himself  aggrieved,  and  they,  with  whom 
lies  the  discretion,  will  not  right  him  ?  Is  he  to  sub. 
mit  to  be  oppressed  ?  There  is  not  a  question  casi- 
•r  to  be  answered.  He  is  not  to  submit  to  oppres- 
aioB.  He  is  to  go  away,  out  of  oppression's  reach. 
He  has  his  own  discretion  in  this  matter,  and  one 
amply  sufficient  for  his  own  protection.  The  Col 
l»t*  dMi  JMt  wtat  t«  k«ep  blm  ts  opprMi,  after  a 


diflference  of  opinion  unhappily  arises,  if  he  is  not 
inclined  to  stay.  Unless  he  be  chargeable  with  one 
ot  the  higher  offences,  excluding  him,  by  academic 
courtesy,  from  reception  elsewhere, — a  case  winch 
stands  on  its  own  grounds,  tnd  is  v^ery  different  from 
what  we  are  now  supposing, — the  arm  of  College 
authority  cannot  touch  him,  an  hour  after  he  wills 
that  it  shall  cease  to  do  so.  There  is  his  remedy. — 
If  there  be  mal-administration,  it  follows  not  at  all 
that  the  coercive  correction  is  for  him.  He  is  con- 
cerned for  it,  true,  and  so  are  very  many  others.  He, 
like  others,  under  the  obligations  and  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  place  which  he  fills,  may  use  his  influ- 
ence and  information  to  have  it  corrected  in  a  legal 
way.  But  that  correcion  is  no  more  entrusted, 
either  in  law  or  in  common  sense,  to  him  and  his 
two  hundred  and  fifty  associates,  than  to  any  other 
two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  When 
effected,  it  is  to  be  through  the  action  of  a  body, 
which  the  constitution  and  laws  recognize  as  the 
true  representiitivesof  the  whole  party  actually  con- 
cerned, the  representatives  of  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents in  Cambridge  and  out  of  it,  and  of  their 
friends,  and  of  the  friends  of  the  College,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  good  order. 

Another  impression,  which  seems  to  be  implied 
in  recent  college  movements,  is,  that  the  relation  of 
classmate,  or  college-mate,  imposes  an   obligation 
to  make  common  cause  ;  so  that  a  man  is  concerned 
in  honor  to    bring  himself  into   trouble,    by  illegal 
measures,  when  legal  do  not  avail,  either  to  obtain 
redress  f.ir  lus  associate  who  has   in   his  judgment 
suffered  wrong,  or,  failing  of  this,  to  express  his  in. 
dignation  at  the  injastice.     We  speak  under  correc 
tion,  when  we  say.  that  we  suppose  this  to  be,  at 
Cambridge,  a  modem  refinement.     In  old  times,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  general  movements  were  oc- 
casioned  by  some  sense  of  general  grievance.     So  it 
was  in  the  great  commotion  of  1768      So  it  was  in 
that  of  1807.     Nor  can    we, — though  it  may,  we 
grant,  be  through  defect  of  memory  or  knowledge, 
— recall  an  instance,  earlier  than  within  a  score   of 
yearsi  in  which  resentment  of  supposed  individual 
hardship  led  to  a  considerable  combination  in  illegal 
acts.     But,  now  or  old,  this  principle  of  action,  we 
have  no  idea  is  going  to  stand  for  ever,  inasmuch  as 
it  stimds  on  no  tolerable  grounds.     If  I  take  my  seat 
in  a  stage-coach  with  a  stranger,  I  presently  perceive 
that  we  have  one  point  of  sympathy  together,  in  the 
journey  on  which  both  are  bound.     If  I  have  com. 
mon  benevolence,  I  intend  that  his  journey  shall  be  a 
pleasant  one,  as  far  as  depends  on  me ;  and  little  ci- 
vilities begin  forthwith  to  pass  between  us.     If  he 
prove  to  be  an  intelligent  and  well-disposed  p>erson. 
I  am  of  course  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  such 
a  familiar  and  unceremouious  enjoyment  of  his  socie- 
ty.    And  after  we  have  parted,  should  we  ever  meet 
again,  I  shall  be  gratified  in  recalling  with  him  the 
agreeable  circumstances  of  our  accidental  interview, 
and     renewing    the     satisfactory    communications 
which  had   occurred.     If  I  have   had  such  a   com. 
panion  in  a  long  voyage,  all  relations  of  this  descrip- 
tion    will   have   been    multiplied,  and  all  interest 
heightened  that  grows  out  of  them.     But,  certainly, 
I  cannot  think  of  giving  to  every  person  with  whom 
I  may  have  chanced  to  whirl  in  an  omnibus,   or   to 
pace  a  quarter-deck,  such  a  control  over  my  agency 
and  standing,  that  his  honor  is  to  be  my  honor;  his 
quarrel,  my  quarrel ;  his  discredit   or  loss,  a   thing 
that  he  must  be  relieved  from,  or  else  share  it  with 
me.  If  he  gets  into  trouble,  I  shall  wish  him,  and  do 
what  I  can  to  bring  him,  out  of  it.  So  much  isduetu 
charity.     If  I  thinii  he  suffers  wrong,  I  shall  remon- 
strate  and  otherwise  interest  myself  with  the  wrong, 
doer  for  his  indemnification,  in  such  a  manner  as  my 
relation  to  the  latter  may  malie  fit.  So  much  is  due  to 
justice.     If  the  case  seems  to  me  flagrant,  I  shall  be 
willing   to  put  myself  to  much  expense  aad  incon. 
vcnience  to  have  him  righted.     But  it  can  hardly  be 
so  flagrant,  that  I  shall  find  it  my  iluty   to  acknowl- 
edge claims  (on  the  ground  of  any  accidental  fellow, 
ship,  independent  of  the  claims  of  humanity,)  which 
shall  involve    disappointment  nnd    distress  to  other 
friends,  to  whom  1  am  attached  in  obligations  of  the 
earliest  date   and  of  the  closest  intimacy  ;  and  it  ab. 
solutely  connot  be  so  flagrant,  that  I  shall  be  willing 
to  disregard  such  obligations  as  the  Utter,  when  the 
disregard  of  them  can  be  attained  with  no  benefit  to 
him  whom  I  would  serve.     Certainly  I  shall  not,  be. 
cause  a  man  is  my  fellow.traveller,  allow  that  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  me  to  take  counsel  in  his  behalf,  on 
all  occasions,  of  my  feelings,  which  may  be  hasty, 
and  of  my  first  judgment,    which  miy  be  dull.     It 
he  looks    to  me   for  good  offices   on  the  common 
grounds  of  justice  and  generosiiVi  as  they  bear  on 
ih«  reUtiona  between  meo  end  men)  theee  I  under* 


siand,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  creating  inter. 
ference  with  any  of  my  duties  ;  but  if  on  the  ground 
of  a  particular  relation,  then  there  are  other  relations, 
which  I  ought  to  consider  much  nnorc  ;  relations, 
which  will  righteously  call  upon  me,  as  soon  as  there 
is  conflict,  or  danger  of  conflict,  to  give  them  prac- 
tical precedence. 

Now  a  college,  as  far  as  the  question    before  us 
IS  concerned,  is  a  public   conveyance,    carrying  iu 
burden  four  years  from  childhood  into  life.     Nor  is 
it  only,  nor  mainly,   the  length    of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  it,  to  those  whom  it  conveys,  to  mature 
a    mutual   .merest,    which     causes    it    to    give  a 
peculiar  relish  to  the  feeling  thus  inspired.     The  in. 
tercourse,  for  which  it  affords  occasion,  is  cmuiect. 
ed  with  common  occupation  in  engaging  studies,  and 
with  the  rapid,  and  happy,  and  intense  experience  of 
youth.     The  college  journey,  in  a  ward,  is  a  journey 
towards  fairy.land,  over  a  region  attractive  enough 
to  deserve  to  lie  in  such  a  hne  of  way  ;  a  journey 
made  by  a  party  in  high  spirits,  of  quick  perceptions, 
full  «f  wit,  unoccupied  hearts,  of  like  age,  and  with 
many  other  points  of  sympathy.     And    no  wonder, 
that  the  travellers  should  find  it  pleasant.and  from  the 
very  beginning  feel  very  kindly  tewards  one  anotb. 
er.     But  after  all  that  can  be  said  on  that  side,  still 
we  cannot  get  so  far  as  to  say  on  the  other,  that  a 
man  is  to  feel  himself  bound,   tor  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  for  well.behaved  or  r»raish, 
to  whosoever,  unseen  by  him  till  then,  has  happened 
to  vault  or  blunder  into  college  on  the  same  Midsum- 
mer day  with  himself.     We  cannot  find   so  much   as 
a  goodly  seeming  pedestal  of  moon-shine  to  uphold 
the  fancy,  that  an  obligation  created  by  that  accident, 
— an  accident,  it  may  well  be,   and  often   is,  which 
neither  the  parties  particularly  rejoices  in, — ia  to  •■• 
percede  obligations  which  devoted  years  of  a  moth- 
er's love  have  been  establishing,   and  anxious  years 
of  a  father's  sturdy  toil.     We  submit,  that  that  notion 
will  not  stand  the  looking  at.     It  trembles  and  sways 
under  a  beam  of  light,  like  a  balanced  needle  in  an 
exhausted  receiver.     It   is  soon  gone  to   be  in   the 
limbo  of  "  things  lost  on  earth."     At  all  events,  it 
will  not  do  for  our  "  climate   and  manners."     It  is 
quite  too   sublimated;  too  exquisite:  too   Gennaa, 
we  would  say,  but  that   national  reflections  are  illib- 
eral ;  at  least,  too  German  after  the  manner  of  Pro- 
fessor Pottingen's  daughter  in  Canniug's  play    in  the 
Antijacobin,  whu  accosts  another  fair  travr.ller,whoni 
she  encounters  in  the  common  room   of  an  ion,  with 
the  proposal ;  '*  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  ;  let  na 
swear  eternal  friendship." — And  then  to  go  «n,  and 
in  this  summary  ofl'ensive  and  defensive  alliance,  do 
battle,  as  soon  as  the  uncertain  trumpet  sounds,  at  the 
hazard  of  much  that   is  ioterestiog  to    one's    hopes, 
and  important  in  the  view  of  one's  good  sense, — why, 
this  does  seem  to  us  a  most  incoherent  centaur- com- 
position of  excessive  amenity  and  exaggerated  man- 
liness.    It  is  Captain  Mac  Turk   grouped  with  Da 
mon   and  Pythias.     Rather,  it  is  the  bravery  ef  that 
worthy,  engrafted  on  the  devotion  of  Araininta  V&va. 
sour,  and  her  gentle  boarding-school  friend  : 

We  walkrd  linnJ  in  liand  to  lherni)d,lov«. 
We  linked  arm  in  arm  to  the  eky ; 

And  I  said,  witrn  a  foreifr  poaiillion 

^liall  liurry  in.;  nlT  to  llie  Po, 
Don't  forget  your  Mfdnra  'l'revilian,"fcc. 

We  do  not  mean  to  leave  any  body  at  liberty  her  e 
to  misapprehend  us-  We  are  not  of  those,  if  any 
auch  there  be,  who  think  lightly  of  the  interest  of 
the  relation  of  classmate  at  ct>llege.  Perchance 
we  know  about  its  Interest,  as  well  as  younger  men. 
Perchance  we  have  fiad,  in  our  day,  as  much  of  the 
good  of  that  relation  as  others  and  have  as  much  rea. 
son  as  others  to  know  the  worth  of  permanent  friend- 
ships,  there  formed  and  nurtured.  But  «  c  hope  we 
never  saw  the  time,  when  we  looked  upon  it  a«  the 
great  dispensing  relation  of  life  ;  if  we  ever  did, 
that  time  is  so  distant,  though  we  are  not  octogena. 
rians,  as  to  have  quite  faded  from  our  memory.  And 
in  these  few  words  we  have  not  designedly  said  one, 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any,  who  have  been  implica. 
ted  in  recent  transactions  Quite  a  different  senti. 
mem  from  any  which  would  dictate  this,  is  excited 
in  every  observer  of  iolcruble  rectitude  of  mind  and 
heart.  Those  youth  are  our  sons,  or  sons  of  oar 
kindred,  neighbors,  and  friends.  They  are  bom  of 
the  community's  best  bone,  and  flesh  of  its  dearest 
flesh.  We  love  every  maa  and  boy  o(  them.  We 
could  not  spare  so  much  as  one  from  the  good  pub- 
lic service,  which  we  hope  they  arc  destined  to  ren. 
dcr.  We  would  trust  them  to-morrow  with  any  thing, 
in  which  uprightness  of  mind  and  heart  was  alone 
concernod  ;  and  with  many  things  which  called  for 
clear  judgment,  provided  the  case  was  one,  in  which 
the  college  idiopathy,  we  have  been  commenting  on, 
was  out  of  the  way.  I'her  is  sense  and  excellence 
aneng  thtmi  wbieh  ensures  that  their  irrora,  if  tlMf 
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err,  aball  be  viewed  much  more  ••  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger."  We  do  not  expect  AlcibiaJes  to  have 
Socrates' graj  hairs,  though  as  olten  at  he  harms 
himself,  he  makes  us  wish  that  he  had,  for  his  pro. 
taction,  more  of  the  philosophy  be  is  studying.  In- 
deed, they  munt  be  much  more  than  commonly  wise 
men,  if,  at  twice  their  present  age,  they  never  make 
great  mistakes.  And  they  must  be  very  much  more 
than  commonly  good  ones,  if  their  mistakes  have 
never  a  worse  source,  than  an  ill-defined  and  ex- 
aggerated  feeling  of  honor.  And  they  must  be  very 
much  more  than  commonly  fortunate  ones,  if  they 
■re  always  (old  of  their  mistakes  as  good.naturedly, 
as  we  have  desired  to  comment  on  what  we  account 
such  now. 

Life  or  Mas.  Sioiwss.  By  Tiios.  Campbell.  1  vol. 
Now  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. — Siddons  and 
Campbell — Lady  Macbeth — and  the  Poet  of  Hohen. 
linden — of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope — of  Wyoming — 
is  there  not  in  this  association  enough  to  attract  all 
readers  7  and  when  thus  attracted,  they  will  abun. 
dantly  have  their  reward  ;  tor  the  volume  in  which 
these  names  arc  united  is  rich  in  interest  and  in. 
Btruction.  The  criticisms  by  Campbell — the  letters 
and  journal  of  Mrs.  Siddona — the  anecdote) — the  fa. 
miliar  history  and  stage  adventures — here  brought 
together,  make  up  a  delightful  book.  No  one, 
moreover,  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it,  without  as 
much  respect  for  the  character,  as  admiration  of  the 
abilities  and  eminent  professional  skill,  of  Mrs.  Sid. 
dons. 

The  last  No.  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 
Talea  from  the  Garden  of  Kotciutko,  SlewarC* 
Sketehet  of  Society  in  England  and  Ireland,  The 
Doomed,  The  Token,  and  other  new  publications 
shall  receive  early  attention.  .  . ,    . 

NetD  Works. — Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle  will  next 
week  publish,  Beckfurd's  celebrated  work  on  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Mr.  Beckford,  as  a  gentleman 
of^  taste,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,  and  his 
work,  which  has  resulted  from  a  combination  of  the 
HMst  favorable  circumstances,  is  justly  esteemed  a 
ehej  ifauvreot  ica  kind. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  press,  a  voUime  ol 
poams  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  a  lady  who  has  always  in- 
structed while  she  pleased. 


Liberia. — We  publish  to  day  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  one  of  our  navy  officers,  which  present 
a  most  gratifying  view  of  the   condition  of   that 

Colony. 

'       I  .       MONROVIA. 

Extract  from  tie  Journal  of  an  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy, 

Decembkr  11,  1833. 
The  town  of  Monrovia  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Junk  or  Mesurado  River,  and  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants.  The  bank  upon  which  the  town  is  built 
is  so  high,  that  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes — a  very  important  consideration  in 
this  hot  climate.  7'^^''^  ^''*  several  good  stone 
wharves  upon  the  river,  and  large  well  filled  store, 
bouses.  Immediately  upon  landing  we  were  met 
by  a  party  of  well  dressed  gentlemen,  of  various 
hues,  from  coal  black  to  bright  yellow,  by  whom  we 
were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Gill.  the  pre. 
sent  Vice-Agent  for  the  Colonization  Society.  Here 
we  met  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Colony,  Judge 
Johnson,  Col.  Barbour,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  othera.  After  partaking  of  refreshmants  that 
were  liberally  piovided,  we  visited  the  houses  of 
the  difTerent  gentlemen,  and  were  treated  with  uni. 
versal  politeness.  Our  arrival  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  general  rejoicing.  We  found  among  the  co- 
lonists  many  intelligent  and  respectable  men,  who 
answered  all  our  questions  politely  and  satisfacto. 
rily.  Our  intercourse  was  somewhat  constrained  at 
first :  we  felt  rather  awkward,  and  there  was  some 
diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  colored  gentry  ;  but  in 
a  short  time,  all  this  was  thrown  aside,  and  we  con. 
versed  and  associated  with  the  utmost  freedom.  My 
name  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Johnson,  who 
was  originally  from  New  Jersey,  where  the  name 
is  common.  Although  I  could  not  claim  the  honor 
of  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Judge,  wc  soon 
became  intimate  ;  and  with  another  of  the  party,  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  dine  with  him.  The  rest  of  the 
officers  were  distributed  among  the  other  gentle- 
men,   I  found  the  boune  of  the  Judge  a  comforts. 


ble,  well  furnished  two  story  frame  one,and  the  dinner 
such  aa  you  would  get  at  the  house  of  any  of  our 
most  opulent  farmers.     Besides  ourselves,  the  com. 
pany  consisted  of  the  Judge  and    his    two    sons,  a 
captain  and  lieutenant  of  artillery.     Judge  Johnson 
is  a  native  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  color  of  his  skin,  not 
a  drop  of  white  blood  lurks  in  his  veins  :  a  man  ol 
good  sound  sense,  not  much  assisted  by  education, 
the  inconvenience  of  which   he  feels  sensibly  :  and 
that  his  sons  may  not  labor  under   the  same  disad. 
vantage,  every  possible  attention  has   been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.    They  were  so  young 
when  they  left  the  United  States,  that  they  have  but 
little  recollection  of  their  relative  standing  with  the 
whites,  and  of  consequence,  are  in  a  great  meaaure 
divested  of  that  awkwardness  still  observable  among 
the  older  men,  and  those  who  have  emigrated  more 
recently.     We  were  much  pleased  with  the  conrer* 
sation  of  these  gentlemen.     They  gave  us  a  deal  of 
nformation  relative  to  the  colony,  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties  they  had  encountered,  and  of  the  its  present 
state  and  prospects.  There  was  one  remark  made  by 
the  Judge,  so  replete  with  good  sense, that  it  deserves 
to  be  remembered.     Speaking  of  the  United  States, 
he  said,  that  when  there,  his  greatest  ambition  was 
to  secure  the  reputation  of  a  good  servant,  in  which 
he  believed  he  had  succeeded  ;  and  had  he  remained 
there,  his  life   might  have  been  dragged  out  com- 
fortably enough  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  leave  purely 
on  account  of  his  sons.     They  were  now,   he  was 
proud  to  say,  young  men  of  the  first  consideration 
in  the  colony  ;  and  in  the  United  States  he  would 
have  been  deemed  fortunate  in  procuring  them  good 
kituations  as  house- waiters  or  coachmen.  The  Judge 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  bench  ;  he  sometimes 
officiates  in  the  pulpit,  and  displayed  great  skill  and 
courage  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  troops,  in  some 
ot  their  wars  with  the  natives.    The  reputation  he 
there  earned  has  given  him  the  name  of  the  Wash, 
ington  of  West  Africa. 

There  are  several  shades  of  society  here,  but  no 
distinct  intermediate  grades:  all  are  divided  into 
two,  the  good  and  the  worthless.  This  last  class  are 
by  no  means  numerous.  Nine.tenths  of  those  who 
fall  victims  to  the  fever  are  the  lazy  and  dirsipated  ; 
and  those  whom  1  found  discontented  and  willing  to 
return  to  their  former  state  ol  bondage,  were  inva- 
riably  among  this  class  of  people. 

After  visiting   two-thirds  of  the  hoases  in  Monro 
via,  rich  and  poor,   we  embarked  for  the  ship  just 
before  sunset. 

December  12. — In  my  remarks  of  yesterday,  I  ^as 
ungallant  enough  to  say  nothing  of  the  ladies — (fair 
sex  would  be  a  palpable  misnomer;}  and  however 
disagreeable  I  may  find  the  duly,  yet  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  that  the  manners  of  the  softer  sex  did  not 
excite  my  admiration  in  an  unbounded  degree  :  the 
cook  and  chambermaid  turned  lady,  was  too  evi- 
dent. However,  there  were  some  exceptions.  It 
is  a  fact,  attributable  perhaps  to  the  irregular  habits 
of  the  men,  that  in  the  sickly  seasons,  the  mortality 
prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent  among  them  than 
the  women.  In  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  at  the 
present  time,  the  proportion  ol  men  to  women  is 
as  one  to  three.  This  superabundance  of  women  is 
the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  men,  and 
discontent  among  themselves. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  here — 
ivory,  cam  wood,  and  gold  dust,  are  obtained  from 
the  natives,  in  exchange  for  rum,  tobacco,  trinkets, 
dec.  Many  of  the  colonists  are  engaged  in  this  traf. 
fie.  Some  have  made  fortunes  :  this  has  been  so 
tempting  a  bait,  that  too  many  have  embarked  in  the 
business  ;  much  time  and  money  have  been  lost  that 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  cultivating  the 
soil.  Although  a  luxuriant  soil,  its  produciiona  fall 
far  short  of  being  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  colony.  Recently,  some  fine  farms  have  been 
opened,  and  they  are  beginning  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  them.  One  of  the  principal  merchants, 
Mr.  Daily,  a  mulatto,  and  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hicks, 
an  ebony.colored  gentleman,  breakfasted  with  us 
No  one,  however  censorious,  could  have  discover, 
ed  anything  in  the  deportment  of  these  men,  that 
showed  a  want  of  good-breeding. 

Mr.  Minor,  the  colonial  printer,  dined  with  us.  He 
is  a  little  black  gentleman,  intelhgent,  but  rather 
diffident.  It  was  evident  he  felt  a  htile  abashed, 
seated  by  one  of  our  lieutenants,  who  had  known 
him  when  a  slave  in  Virginia.  Several  of  the  offi- 
cers have  met  with  acquaiatances,  and  have  taken 
pains  to  convince  them  that  circumstances  of  this 
kind  have  no  weight  with  us.  We  have  had  a  good 
many  visiters  to.day,  who  have  been  treated  with 
marked  attention.  Indeed,  it  is  due  them,  if  it  were 
merel)r  in  return  for  their  civility  ta  ua, 


December  13. — We  supplied  (he  colony  with  acme 
powder  and  shot,  a  boat,  and  other  necaasariet. 

December  14. — The  ship  was  under  way  before 
daybreak,  and  by  8  o'clock  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
coaat  of  Africa,  all  well  pleased  with  oar  visit  to 
Liberia.  J.  F.  S. 


CHILDHOOD 
He  must  be  incorrigibly  unamiable,  who  is  not  a 
little  improved  by  becoming  a  father.  Some  there 
are,  however,  who  know  not  how  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  with  which  Providence  has  filled  tbair 
quiver;  who  receive  with  coldness  a  son's  greeting 
or  a  daughter's  kiss ;  who  have  principle  enough 
properly  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  educate  their  ehil. 
dren,  to  labor  for  their  support  and  provision,  but 
possess  not  the  affection  which  turns  duty  into  de- 
light ;  who  are  surrounded  with  blossoms,  but  know 
not  the  art  of  extracting  their  exquisite  aweeta. — 
How  different  is  the  effect  of  true  parental  love, 
where  nature,  duty,  habit,  and  feeling,  combine  to 
constitute  an  affection  the  purest,  the  deepest  andtb* 
strongest,  the  most  enduring,  the  least  exacting  of 
any  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  ! 

The  selfish  bachelor  may  shudder  when  he  thinks 
of  the  consequences  of  a  family  ;  he  may  picture  to 
himsilf  littered  rooms  and  injurecl  famiture,  imagine 
the  noise  and  confusion,  the  expense  and  cares, 
from  which  he  ia  luckily  free ;  hog  himself  in  his 
solitude,  and  pity  his  unfortunate  neighbor,  who  baa 
half  a  dozen  squalling  children  to  torment  and  in. 
poverish  him. 

The  unfortunate  neighbor,  however,  returns  the 
compliment  with  interest,  sighs  over  the  loneliness 
of  the  wealthy  bachelor,  and  can  never  see,  with, 
out  feelings  of  regret,  rooms  where  no  stray  play- 
thing tells  of  the  occasional  presence  of  a  child, 
gardens  where  no  tiny  footmark  reminds  him  of  hia 
treasures  at  home.  He  has  listened  to  his  heart, 
and  learned  from  it  a  precious  secret ;  he  knows 
how  to  convert  noise  into  harmony,  expense  into 
self  gratification,  and  trouble  into  amuaement;  and 
he  reaps  enough  to  repay  years  of  toil  and  care. — 
He  listeus  eagerly  on  his  threstiold  for  the  bolster, 
ous  greeting  he  ia  sure  to  receive,  feels  refreshed 
by  the  mere  pattering  sound  of  the  darlinga'  feet,  aa 
they  hurry  to  receive  his  kiss,  and  cures,  by  a  iMiay 
game  at  romps,  the  weariness  and  headache  which 
he  gained  in  his  intercourse  with  men. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  their  parents  and  near  con- 
nexiona  that  children  are  interesting  and  delightful ; 
they  are  genenA  favorites,  and  their  careases  are 
slighted  by  none  but  the  strange,  the  affected,  or  the 
morose.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  a  fine  lady  declare 
that  she  preferred  a  puppy  or  a  kitten  to  a  child ;  and 
I  wondered  she  had  not  sense  eneagh  to  conceal  her 
want  of  womanly  feeling ;  and  I  know  another  fair 
simpleton,  who  considers  it  beneath  her  to  notice 
those  from  whom  no  intellectual  improvement  can 
be  derived,  forgetting  that  w«  have  hearts  to  culti- 
vate as  well  as  heada.  But  these  are  extraordinary 
exceptions  to  general  mlea,  as  uncommon  and  dis- 
gusting as  a  beard  on  a  lady's  chin,  ot  a  pipe  in  her 
mouth.  • 

Even  men  may  condescend  to  sport  with  children 
without  fear  of  contempt ;  and  for  ihoae  who  like  to 
shelter  themselves  under  au(hority,  and  cannot  ven. 
ture  to  be  wise  and  happy  their  own  way,  we  have 
plenty  of  splenhid  examples,  ancient  and  modem, 
living  and  dead,  to  adduce,  which  may  aanction  a 
love  for  these  pigmy  playthings.  Statesmen  have 
romped  with  them,  oratora  told  them  stories,  con. 
querors  submitted  to  their  blows,  judges,  divines, 
and  philosophers,  listened  to  theirprattle,  and  joined 
in  their  sports. 

Notwithstanding  the  infinite  paina  taken  to  apoil 
nature's  lovely  works,  there  is  a  principle  of  resis- 
tance, which  allowa  of  only  partial  aoccesa ;  and 
numbers  of  sweet  children  exiat,  to  delight  and 
soothe,  and  divert  us,  when  we  are  weary  or  fretted 
by  grown-up  people,  and  to  justify  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  of  the  charms  of  childhood.  Per- 
haps only  women,  their  natural  nuraea  and  faithful 
protectresses,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  first  few  months  of  human  existence. — 
The  recumbent  position,  the  fragile  limbs,  the  leth. 
argic  tastes,  and  ungrateful  indifference  to  notice, 
of  a  very  young  infant,  render  it  uninteresting  in 
most  gentlemen,  except  its  father  ;  and  he  ia  gene, 
rally  afraid  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of  breaking  ita 
neck.  But  even  in  this  state,  mothers,  grandmoth- 
ers,  aunts,  and  nurses,  assure  you  that  strong  indi. 
cations  of  sense  and  genius  may  be  discerned  in  the 
little  animal ;  and  I  have  known  a  clatter  of  sur- 
prize aad  joy  excited  through  a  whole  family,  and 
imatter  afforded  for  twenty  long  letters  and  innumer. . 
able  animated  conversations,  by  some  marvelloaf 
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deaiooatration  of  intellect    in    a   creatnre  in  long 
clotbct,  who  could  not  bold  its  head  itraight. 

But  aa  toon  ai  the  baby  has  acquired  firmness  and 
livelinesa;  as  aoon  as  it  smiles  at  a  familiar  face, 
and  stares  at  a  strange  one ;  as  soon  as  it  employs 
its  hands  and  eyes  in  constant  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery, and  crows  and  leaps  from  the  excess  of  ani- 
mal contentment — it  becomes  sn  object  of  undefina- 
ble  and  powerful  interest  to  which  all  the  sympathies 
of  our  nature  attach  us — an  object  at  once  of  curiosi- 
ty and  tenderness,  interesting  as  it  is  in  its  helpless. 
Dese  and  innocence. 

Who  has  not  occasionally,  when  fondling  an  in- 
fant, felt  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  mystery  which 
bangs  over  its  fate  7  Perhaps  we  hold  in  our  arms, 
an  angel,  kept  but  for  a  few  months  from  the  heaven 
in  which  it  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  an  immorul  ex. 
iatence  ;  perhaps  we  see  the  germ  of  all  that  is 
hideous  wad  hateful  in  our  nature.  Thus  looked  and 
thus  sported,  thus  calmly  slumbered  and  sweetly 
smiled,  the  monstera  of  our  race  in  their  days  of  in. 
Csncy.  Where  are  the  marks  to  distinguish  a  Nero 
from  a  Trajan,  an  Abel  from  a  Cain  ?  But  it  is  not 
in  this  spirit  that  it  is  either  wise  or  happy  to  con 
template  any  thing.  Better  is  it — when  we  behold 
the  energy  and  animation  of  young  children,  their 
warm  affections,  their  ready,  unsuspicious  confi 
denee,  their  wild,  unwearied  glee,  their  mirth  so 
•asily  excitad,  their  love  so  easily  won — to  enjoy  un 
restrained  the  pleasantness  of  life's  morning  ;  that 
morning  so  bright  and  joyous,  and  to  teach  us  that 
nature  intended  us  to  be  happy,  and  usually  gains 
her  end  till  wc  are  old  enough  to  discover  how  we 
may  defeat  it. 

Little  girls  are  my  favorites.  Boys,  though  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  amusing,  are  apt  to  be  infect- 
ed, as  aoon  as  they  assume  the  manly  garb,  with 
a  little  of  that  masculine  violence  and  obstinacy, 
which,  when  they  grow  up,  they  will  call  spirit 
and  firmness ;  and  they  lose,  earlier  in  life,  that  do- 
cility, tenderness,  and  ignorance  of  evil,  which  arc 
their  aisters'  peculiar  charms.  In  all  the  range  of 
visible  creation,  there  is  no  object  to  me  so  attrac 
tive  and  delightful  as  a  lovely,  intelligent,  gentle  lit. 
girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  may  be  witnessed  the  greatest  improvement 
of  intellect  compatible  with  that  lily.like  purity  of 
mind,  to  which  taint  is  incomprehensible,  danger  un. 
suspected,  and  which  wants  not  only  the  vocabulary, 
iiBt  the  idea  of  sin.  Even  the  best  and  purest  of  wo. 
men  would  shrink  from  displaying  her  heart  to  our 
gaze,  while  lovely  childhood  allows  us  to  read  its 
very  tliougbt  and  fancy. 

Children  rojyr  t^^fhji*  one-bWased,  one  enviable 
art— the  art  ot  beipg  easily  happy.  Kind  nature  has 
'given  them  that  useful  power  of  accommodation  to 
circumatances,  which  compensates  for  so  many  ex. 
teroal  disadvantages  :  and  it  is  only  by  injudicious 
management  that  it  is  lost.  Give  him  but  a  moderate 
'  portion  of  food  and  kindneas,  and  the  peasant's  child 
is  happier  than  the  duke's  ;  free  from  artificial  wants, 
unassisted  by  indulgence,  all  nature  ministers  to  his 
pleasures ;  he  can  carve  out  felicity  from  a  bit  of 
kaxel  twig,  or  can  fish  for  it  successfully  in  a  puddle 

He  who  feels  thus,  cannot  contemplate,  unmoved, 
the  joys  and  sports  of  childhood ;  and  he  gazes,  per 
iiaps,  on  the  care.free  brow  and  rapturcbeaming 
countenance,  with  the  melancholy  and  awe  which 
-  the  lovely  victims  of  consumption  inspire,  when,  un. 
conscious  of  danger,  they  talk  cheerfully  of  the  fu' 
ture.     He  feels  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  myste 
rious  secret,  of  which  happy  children  have  no  sus 
picion.    He  knowg  what  the  life  is,  on  which  they 
are  ab*}ut  to  enter ;  and  be  is  sure  that,  whether  it 
■miles  or  frowns  upon  them,  its  brightest  glances 
will  be  cold  and  dull,  compared  with  those  under 
which  they  are  now  basking. 

SUMMARY. 

For  the  LadieM,  an  importation  is  expected  by  the 
■hip  Washington,  from  Canton,  which  will  have  the 
charm  of  novelty,  at  least — a  Chinese  lady,  with  lit. 
'•  tie  ftet  !  It  is  even  so — Yankee  enterprize  never 
lags -behind  any  demand,  and  as  little  feel  are  all  the 
rage — though  not  within  the  reach  of  a  II — ^just  now 
it  baa  occurred  to  one  of  our  Eastern  brethren,  to 
•how  how  little,  feet  really  can  be.  The  lady  will 
have  a  Chinese  attendant  with  her,  and  receive  com. 
pany  in  a  parlor  famished  a  la  Chinoiae.  She  will 
JM«d<  w«  are  aura,  a  spacious  apartment. 

A  bear  was  killed  last  week  in  the  village  of  Bel. 
lefonte.  Pa.  which  he  viaited,  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
tamed  out,  armed  and  equipped  with  their  tools  of 
inula,  without  recourse  to  fire  arms. 


The  race  boat  Whitehall,  owing  to  delays  in  pass, 
ing  the  locks  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
did  not  reach  Philadelphia  till  8  o'clock  on  the  eve. 
ning  of  the  day  it  left  here.  .,  .-- 

V.  S.  thip  Natchez,  Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  7. 
I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate,  except  the 
arrival  of  the  bark  Madagascar,  yesterday,  from  Bos- 
ton, with  a  cargo  uf  ice,  which  being  the  first  that 
has  ever  been  seen  here,  excites  great  curiosity. — 
The  Brandywine  sails  shortly  for  the  Pacific.  The 
Natchez  and  Ontario  are  here,  attd  the  Erie  and  En. 
terprize  expected. — [Gazette.] 

Vetsel  Sold. — The  brig  Talmadge,  140  tons  bur. 
then,  built  of  the  best  materials,  but  one  year  old,  a 
fast  sailer,  and  well  found  in  sails  and  rigging,  with 
two  chain  cables,  &c.  was  sold  at  Boston  on  Wednes 
day  for  the  small  sum  of  $2550  cash. — [Gazette.] 

Mr.  George  Jackson,  sheriff  of  Opelousas,  Loui. 
siana,  recently  committed  suicide,  in  a  temporary  fit 
of  derangement.  He  was  a  gentleman  much  respecu 
ed  for  his  virtues,  and  beloved  for  his  social  and 
manly  qualification!. 

A  Dilemma. — The  Missouri  Legislature  is  liberal 
in  granting  divorces.  At  a  late  session  36  were 
lumped  in  a  single  bill ;  and  many  of  the  parties  di- 
vorced have  since  contracted  new  marriages.  Mean. 
while  the  legality  of  thus  granting  divorces  having 
been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
that  tribunal  has  decided  against  the  act  tinder  which 
proceedings  were  instituted,  as  '*  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  null  and  void." 

What,  under  this  decision,  will  be  the  position 
of  the  parties  who  have  contracted  other  marriages 
We  give  the  notice  of  the  deeiaion  from  the  Salt 
River  Journal : 

Important  Decision. — In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  for  the  use  of  David  Gentry  and  wife, 
against  Jacob  Fry  and  others,  the  Hon.  M.  M'Girk 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  case  was 
this :  Gentry  and  his  wife  were  divorced  by  an  act 
of  the  last  Legislature,  in  the  same  act  in  which 
thirty.six  other  persons  were  also  divorced.  Gentry 
sued  Fry  as  the  Guardian  of  his  wife,  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  Fry  plead  the  act  in  bsr  of 
Gentry's  right  to  recover.  The  question  involved 
was  the  conMitiuiooality  of  that  act.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court,  declaring  the  act  ujiconstitutional  and 
void,  was  delivered  at  great  length  After  the  opi. 
nion  had  been  read,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion,  prayed  for  a  re- 
hearing of  the  cause  ;  which  the  Court,  from  the 
great  importance  to  the  public  of  the  question  in. 
volved  in  the  decision,  granted,  and  set  the  cause 
for  argument  at  the  next  April  term  of  the  Court. 

From  this  intimation  of  the  Court,  of  the  light  in 
which  they  row  view  this  question,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  Legislature  to  refrain  at  their  next 
session  from  passing  acts  of  this  character,  until 
the  question  shall  have  been  judicially  determined  7 
If  these  acts  shall  finally  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional,  the  effect  of  the  number  of  such  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  must  be  disadvan. 
tageously  felt  in  the  community. 

Laat  Saturday's  Gloucester  Telegraph  states,  that 
while  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  digging  a  cel- 
lar for  a  house  about  to  be  erected  near  Mr.  Hough's 
rope  walk,  they  discovered  an  Indian,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  facing  the  east,  and  surrounded  with  clsm 
shells.  _  '  *^  »  -    :    • 

Explosion — The  Powder  Mills,  situate  at  the  west 
end  of  Fifth  street,  near  Mill  Creek,  exploded  yester- 
day morning,  for  the  third  time.  We  understand 
there  was  one  man  killed,  and  another  wounded.  Is. 
it  not  high  time  that  these  Mills  be  removed  farther 
from  the  city,  to  a  more  retired  place. — [Cincinnati 
Gazette.] 

[From  the  Mobile  Register  of  4th  inst.] 
Steamboat  Explosion. — Painful  Occurrence. — 
We  have  just  learned  that  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat 
Tom,  while  stopping  at  Blakeley  on  Monday  even, 
ing  last  for  the  exchange  of  the  mail  at  that  place, 
buret,  by  which  accident  three  persons  lost  their 
lives.  Fears  were  entertained  that  others  who  have 
not  been  found  are  also  dead,  and  that  one  or  two  who 
are  badly  injured,  will  not  recover.  The  boat  we 
understand  was  broke  about  midships,  and  almost  in- 
stantly Mmk  in  about  35  or  40  feet  water.    Some  of 


the  maila  on  board  it  is  feared  are  lost,  though  it  is 
said  one  bag  was  picked  up,  afloat.  The  persoaa 
dead  are,  James  C.  Cook,  first  engineer,  a  carpenter 
by  the  name  of  Wilson,  and  a  fireman  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Kitchen.  A  passenger,  an  elderly  gan- 
tleman,  wearing  his  hair  in  a  cue,  lume  unknown,  ia 
also  supposed  to  be  among  the  killed. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  learned  from  the 
captain  of  the  boat,  that  the  elderly  person  who  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  missing,  ia  safe,  and  that 
all  of  the  mails  have  been  recovered — all  of  which 
we  hope  may  turn  out  true. 

Earthquake, — A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Savannah,  between  13  and  1  o'clock  on 
the  13ih  instant.  For  some  days  previous,  the  wea- 
ther had  been  unusually  cool  for  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Most  destructive  Fire  at  Sorel. — On  Sundsy  after- 
noon, about  one  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  bouse 
of  Mr.  George  Dorge,  Sorel,  situated  next  to  one  of 
the  steamboat  wharves,  and  ere  the  progress  of  the 
flames  could  be  arrested,  twelve  houses  and  the  mar- 
ket building,  it  appears,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
another  house  pulled  down  to  interpose  a  barrier  to 
the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Great  Fire  at  Utica. 
From  the  Oneida  Democrat,  Thursday  8  o'clock  A.  M. 

At  about  1  o'clock  this  morning  a  fire  broke  out  m 
the  rear  of  a  house  owned  by  Mr.  Dupree,  on  the 
west  side  ol  Catharine  street,  which  was  suirouadad 
by  wooden  buildings,  and  before  it  could  be  got  un- 
der had  burned  to  the  ground  21  buildings,  and  un- 
roofed two  more.  The  furniture  and  property,  in 
nearly  all,  was  saved.  We  can  form  no  estimate  of 
the  loss  which  can  be  relied  on,  but  think  it  cannot 
exceed  $10,000  principally  in  buildings.  As  near 
as  we  can  now  learn,  the  buildings  burned  are  as 
follows : 

2  Brick  dwellings  on  Catherine  street. 

2  Wooden  buildings  on  Catherine  street. 
4  Wood  dwellings  inrearof  tt»e  above. 

4  Wood  dwellings  on  Catherine  street,  east  from 
the  corner  of  Franklin  street. 

3  Wood  dwelliaga  on  Franklin  street. 
1  Barn  on  Franklin  street.  ,      ^ 

1  Wood  building  in  rear. 

2  Brick  buildings  on  Genesee  street,  owned  and 
occupied  by  William  Clark,  Esq.  as  the  Oneida 
Temperance  House  ;  in  one  of  which,  adjoining  the 
Temperance  Uooae,  the  Pom  Office  was  kept- 

2  Wood  dwellings  en  Catherine  street,  west  ol 
Franklin  ;  unroofed.  Here  the  fire  was  extinguish, 
ed  in  that  quarter,  saving  the  Theatre,  which  stands 
next. 

3  Wood  dwellings  next  west  of  the  Theatre  were 
nearly  torn  down,  to  stop  its  progress  when  it  who4ld 
arrive  there.  But  the  exertions  of  the  Firemen  ren- 
dered the  precaution  unnecessary.  By  the  prompt  - 
ness  of  the  Post  Master,  Mr.  A.  G.  Dauby,  aided  by 
several  citizens,  all  the  raorERTr  op  the  Porr  Or- 
FicB  WAS  SAVED.  At  half  paot  4,  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions,  the  fire  was  mastered. 

P.  3.  Nine  o'clock.  At  half  past  8  o'clock  iba 
engines  were  again  called  out,  by  the  rising  of  the 
fire  in  the  Post  Office  building,  and  are  still  at  work, 
but  no  further  progress  of  the  fire    is  anticipated. 

Prolific. — Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  of  Bovina,  in  ibia 
county,  has  raised  the  present  aeaaoo,  three  calves 
from  one  cow.  It  is  seldom  that  an  instance  of  this 
kind  occurs,  particularly  where  the  calves  all  live 
and  do  well,  as  in  this  case. — [Delhi  Gaz.] 

We  know  not  where  more  appropriately  than  at 
Bovina  such  an  occurrence  could  take  place. 

Charleston,  (S.  C.)  Sept.  18. — Singular  Occur. 
rence. — A  Isrge  Alligator,  about  7  feet  long,  was  sho« 
in  the  dock  at  Fiizsinions'  wharf,  yesterday  after- 
noon, by  a  Captain  of  a  vessel.  The  whole  charge 
was  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  monster,  and  he  died 
immediately. 

Peaches. — Beat  this  who  can. — Jeremiah  Dauchy , 
of  this  city,  presented  us  this  morning  with  a  peach, 
the  product  of  his  own  garden,  which  for  weight  and 
dimensions  surpasses  any  fruit  of  this  description  we 
have  ever  seen  ;  its  circumference  is  9  1-2  lochea, 
and  the  weight  8  ounces.— [Troy  Whig.i 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Laiie  from  Europe. — By  the  ship  Mohawk,  from 

Havre,  Paha  dates  o(  the  9th  and  London  of  the  Sih 

ult.  are  received.  Ob  the  5ih,  in  the  Houaa  of  Lords. 

Lord  Londonderry  made  his  promised  snouon  on  tbe 


JLKOAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


fweign  relaiiona  of  England,  dnding  fault  willi  every 
thing.     Lord  Melbourne  treated  the  speech  of  the 
ueble  Lord  as  one  so   light  and  negligent  in  manner 
and   niatier,  as   to  render  reply   needless,  and  an 
Bwers  to  his  various  desultory  questions  improper. 

The  accounts  from  the  north  of  Spain  are  later  a 
little  than  those  receivad  yesterday  by  the  way  of 
Cadiz,  and  represent  the  case  of  the  Pretender  as 
almost  hopeless.  His  escape  by  sea  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  French  and  Enjlish  vesaels  of  war 
cruising  for  that  purpose  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
Gen.  Hitritpe  is  stationed  ou  ihe  line  of  the  French 
frontier  to  receive  him,  if  he  should  seek  refuge  in 
France. 

The  papers  speak  of  the  readiness  both  of  France 
and  England  to  interpose  if  required  a  main  armie,  in 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Spain.  It  is  even  said  that 
France  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Queen  Regent 
for  co-operation. 

Latk  from  Euaora. — Many  ships  from  Europe 
arrived  last  week.  The  latest  dates  however,  to 
the  16th,  ult:  from  London,  are  by  the  Champlain, 
packet  ship,  which  suiled  from  Liverpool  on  the 
17th  ult. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th.  The  two 
Houses  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly|pitted  against 
each  other  for  some  days  previous  to  the  prorogation 

In  the  Hou!*c  of  Lords,  Aug.  11th,  after  an  aiii. 
mated  debate,  the  In«h  tithes  bill  was  rejused  a  <r 
cond  reading,  by  a  vote  of  189  to  129,  Majority 
against  the  second  reading,  and  of  consequence  & 
gainat  Ministers,  67. 

The  Poor  Laws  Amendment  ^Bill  passed  ihe 
House  of  Comnrions  on  the  8ih,  after  some  amend- 
mejits.  I,-  ■'. 

The  King  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  Church 
Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Court  of  Chancr^ry 
(Ireland)  Bill,  the  Registration  of  Voters  (Scotland) 
Bill,  the  South  Australian  Colonization  Bill,  the  Sale 
of  Beer  Bill,  and  to  several  other  bills. 

Accounts  from  Napoli  to  July  8,  state  that  Maina 
had  submitted,  and  that  Greece  was  just  returning  to 
complete  tranquility. 

The  news  from  Spain  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  Queen. 

The  Cholera  had  broken  out  at  Goltenburg. — 
Thirty  persons  died  in  one  of  the  suburbs  in  the 
course  of  a  few  day,  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  city. 
The  same  disease  was  quite  prevalent  in  Dublin. 

Don  Mtguel  was  at  Genoa  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
was  said  to  be  watching  with  intense  interest  the 
movements  in  Spain.  The  Gazette  de  France  con. 
tains  what  purports  to  be  a  formal  protest  of  his  Ex 
Majesty  against  the  renunciation  o(  the  crown  ot 
Portugal.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Courier  says  it  is  not  believed  to  be  authentic  ;  not 
that  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  bad  faith  of 
that  personage,  but  thai  his  £12,000  a  year  would 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  any  little  hallucination  of  this 
description,  which  would  be  particularly  inconveni- 
ent for  a  gentleman  of  his  convivial  and  expensive 
habits. 

King't  Speech. — Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

His  Majesty  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  day 
(August  15)  and  prorogued  the  Parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing  speech  : 

*'  My  Lordt  and  Gentlemen — Tiie  numerous  and 
important  questions  which  have  in  the  present,  as 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  been  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  have  imposed  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  extraordinary  exertions ;  and  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  care  and  labor  which  you  have  bestow- 
ed upon  the  public  business,  that  I  at  length  close 
this  protracted  session,  and  release  you  from  your 
attendance. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  as- 
surances of  their  friendly  disposition. 

"  The  negotiations  on  account  of  which  the  Con- 
ferences in  London  upon  the  affairs  of  the  LowCeun- 
tries  were  suspended,  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  I  have  still  to  lament  a  continued  post 
ponement  of  a  final  settlement  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

"  On  the  other  band  1  have  derived  the  most  sin- 


cere and  lively  satisfaction  from  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal ;  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  trea- 
ty which  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in- 
duced  me  to  conclude  with  the  King  of  the  F'rench, 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  and  the  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  has  been  alieady  laid  before  you, 
contributed  materially  to  produce  this  happy  result. 

*'  Events  have  since  occurred  in  Spain  to  disap- 
point for  a  time,  the  hopes  of  tranquillity  in  that 
country,  which  the  pacification  of  Portugal  had  in. 
spired. 

"To  these  events,  so  important  to  Great  Britain, 
I  shall  give  my  most  serious  attention,  in  concert 
with  France  and  the  other  powers  who  are  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  23d  April;  and  the  good  understanding 
I  which  prevails  between  me  and  my  Allies,  encou- 
I rages  me  to  expect  that  our  united  endeavors  will  be 
{attended  with  success. 

I  "The  peace  of  Turkey  remains  undisturbed,  and! 

I I  trust  that  no  event  will  happen  in  that   quarter  to 
jinierrupt  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
I     "  I  have  not  failed  to  observe  with  approbation, 

that  you   have  directed  your  attention  to  those  do- 
imestic  questions  which  more  immediately  affect  the 
i  general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  I  have  had 
,much  satisfaction  in  sanctioning  your  wise  and  bene. 
Ivotcnt  intentions  by  giving  my  assen*  to  the  act  for 
the  amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws 
'relating  to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.     It  will 
I  be  my  duty  to  provide  that  the  authority  necessarily 
'invested  in  Commissioners  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
be  cxercieQd  with  temperance  and  caution ;  and  I  en- 
tertain a  confident  expectation  that  its  prudent  and 
judicious  application,  as  well  as  the  discreet  enforce- 
m^nt  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  will,  by  de- 
grees, remedy  the  evils  which  at  present  prevail;  and 
whilst  they  elevate  the  character,  will  increase  the 
comforts  and  improve  the  condition  of  my  people. 

"The  amendment  of  the  law  is  one  of  your  first 
and  most  important  duties,  and  I  rejoice  to  perceive 
that  it  has  occupied  so  much  of  your  attention.  The 
establishment  of  a  Central  Court  fur  the  trial  of  of. 
fences  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighborhood,  will, 
I  .rust,  improve  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  populous  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  afford  a 
useiul  example  to  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*'To  the  important  subjects  of  our  jurisprudence 
and  of  our  municipal  corporations,  your  attention  will 
naturally  be  directed  curly  in  the  next  session.  You 
may  always  rest  assured  of  my  disposition  to  co-ope- 
rate with  yuu  in  such  useful  refotmations. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"I  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with  which  you 
have  granted  the  supplies.  The  estimates  laid  before 
you  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  former  years, 
although  they  included  several  extraordinary  charges, 
which  will  not  again  occur.  The  same  course  of 
economy  will  still  be  steadily  pursued.  The  continu- 
ed increase  of  the  revenue,  notwitlistandiug  the  re- 
peal of  so  many  taxes,  affords  the  surest  proof  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  unimpaired,  and  jus- 
tifies the  expectation  that  a  perseverance  injudicious 
land  well  considered  measures  will  still  further  pro- 
1  mote  the  industry  and  augment  the  wealth  of  my 
people. 

j     "My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I     "  It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  believe,  that  in 
I  returning  to   your   several  counties,  you  will  find  a 
iprevalance   of  general  tranquility   and  of  active  in- 
idustry    amongst  all  classes   oi  society.     I  humbly 
hope  that  Divine  Providence  will   vouchsafe  aeon- 
linuance  and  increase  of  these  blessings,  and,  in  any 
circumstances  that  may  arise,  I  shall  rely  with  con- 
fidence   upon  your  zeal    and   fidelity.     And  I  rest 
satibfied   that  you  will  inculcate  and  incourage  that 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  that  observance  of  the  du- 
ties ot  religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  only  se- 
cure foundations  of  the  power  and  happiness  of  Em- 
pires." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  declaired  the  Parliament 
prorogued  to  the  25th  of  September  next. 

Religiout  Controreray :  Lieutenant  Burnet  and 
the  Miasionary,  Wolff,  at  Cubool. — "  Dost  Mahom. 
ined  Khan  turned  to  Mr.  Wolff  for  an  explanation  of 
his  history  ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  of  tho  gentleman's 
vocationa,  he  had  assembled  among  the  party  several 
Mahommedan  doctors,  who  were  prepared  to  dispute 
on  matters  of  religion.  Since  1  stood  as  Mr.  WolfTs 
islerpreter,  I  might  proceed  to  make  mention  of  the 
various  arguments  which  were  adduced  on  either 
side  ;  but  1  do  not  anticipate  what  the  reverend  gen. 
lleman  will,  no  doubt,  give  to  the  world.  As  is 
usual  on  such  subjects,  the  one  party  failed  to  con. 
vince  the  other  ;  and,  but  for  the  admirable  tact  of 
the  chief  himself,  the  consequence  might  have  been 


tdisagreeable.  The  Mahommedans  seemed  to  think 
I  that  they  had  gained  the  day,  and  even  referred  it  for 
,'my  decision  ;  but  I  excused  myself  from  the  difSeult 
I  task,  on  the  ground  of  being  no  moollah  (priest). — 
I  As  these  reverend  doctors,  however,  appeared  to 
I  found  their  creed  upon  reason,  I  thought  tlie  oppor- 
jtunity  too  favorable  to  let  them  escape,  if  the  argu- 

I  ment  I  intended  to  use  did  not  boast  of  being  original. 

I I  asked  them  to  state  their  time  of  prayers;  and, 
lamong  others,  they  named  before  sunrise,  and  after 

sunset-  '  Such  are  the  hourf,'  said  I,  *  rigidly  en- 
Ijoined  by  the  Koran  ?*  '  Yes,*  replied  the  priest ; 
j'and  every  one  is  an  infidel  who  neglects  them.' — 
I  These  premises  being  given,  I  begged  the  doctor  tol 
inform  me  how  these  prayers  could  be  performed  i» 
the^Arctic  circle,  where  the  sun  neither  rose  nor  set 
fur  file  or  six  months  in  the  year.  The  divine  had 
not  before  heard  the  argument :  he  stammered  out 
various  confused  sentences ;  and  at  last  asserted 
that  prayers  were  not  required  in  those  countries, 
where  it  was  sufficient  to  repeat  the  *  Cnluma,'  or 
creed  of  the  Mahommedans.  I  immediately  re- 
quired the  divine  to  name  the  chapter  of  the  Koran 
on  which  he  founded  his  doctrine,  since  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  in  the  book.  He  could 
not,  for  the  Koran  does  not  contain  it.  A  sharp  dis- 
pute now  arose  among  the  Afghans;  nor  was  the 
subject  renewed,  but  changed  to  more  intelligible 
matters." 


[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

The  well  known  misery  of  Madame  de  Stael  in 
her  exile  from  Paris  and  France  is  finely  pictured 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  her 
to  Talleyrand :  This  letter,  dated  Vienna  April  3d, 
1808,  is  given  in  the  Courier  de$  Etata  Unit  as  one 
hitherto  unpublished- 

"  You  wrote  to  me  thirteen  years    ago  from 

America:  if  I  remain  here  one  year  longer  I  aha II 
die :  I  can  say  the  same  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country  :  I  sink  under  it :  but  the  time  for  pity  has 
passed  :  necessity  has  taken  its  place.  See,  how- 
ever, if  }ou  cannot  serve  my  children.  I  believe 
you  can ;  and  if  you  can,  you  will.  I  have  no  means 
of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  Emperor  against 
mr.  If  he  does  not  think  that  six  years  of  exile  and 
six  years  more  in  age,  are  a  century  in  respect  of 
thought ;  if  he  does  not  think  that  I  am  another  per- 
son, or  at  least  that  the  half  of  my  life  is  extin. 
guislied,  and  that  the  quiet  of  my  native  country 
would  seem  to  tne  the  Elysian  fields,  I  have  no  means 
of  proving  it  to  him;  but  you  who  probably  recol- 
lect me  atill;  could  you  not  say  to  him  what  kind  of 
a  person  I  must  be  at  present,  What  kind  of  person 
gratitude  towards  him  would  make  me,  in  short  all 
that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  ? 

Adieu  :  Shall  I  then  not  have  one  more  talk  with 
you  before  the  valley  of  Josaphat  ?  I  have  a  design 
to  go  to  America:  I  must  have  a  country  for  ray 
children.  I  will  ask  in  New  York  where  you  lodged. 
There  are  moments  when,  in  spite  of  my  deep  di«- 
f  ust  with  life,  I  am  tolerably  agreeable  :  then  I  re* 
Beet  that  I  have  learnt  this  language  with  you  :  but 
with  whom  to  speak  it?  Adieu.  Are  you  happy  7 
With  a  mind  so  superior — do  yor  not  go  sometimes  to 
the  bottom  of  every  thing-that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  pain  ? 
For  myself,  I  wish  to  divert  my  mind,  but  I  cannot. 
What  grieves  me  beyond  all  else,  is,  not  to  be  able  to 
give  to  my  children,  neither  their  country,  nor  the 
inlieritance  of  my  father.  If  you  give  me  relief  for 
all  this,  I  will  join  this  present  moment  to  our  last 
meeting  and  annihilate  the  interval.  Adieu,  on*e 
more  :  It  is  only  thus  I  can  conclude  with  you." 

The  inheritance  referred  to  was  two  millions  of 
francs  of  his  private  fortune  left  in  the  French  trees- 
ury  by  Mr.  Necker  ;  which  was  restored  to  Ma- 
dame dc  Slael  at  the  Restoration. 


The  ¥\xn  is  Iti  the  west. 

The  stars  are  on  the  sea, —       .-v 
Each  kindly  band  I've  prcsHed,    ' 

And  now — farewell  to  tttee!      '*■ 
Our  cup  of  parting  dune, 

1'i8llie  darkest  I  can  sip, 
And  I've  pledged  them  every  one, 

With  my  heart  and  with  my  lip ; 
But  I  cHiiie  to  Ihee  the  last 

That  i>i  sadness  we  might  throw 
Onn  look  upon  the  past 

Together — ere  I  go. 
I  met  Ihee  In  my  spring,       X^: .t^Mt^i 

When  my  heart  was  like  lh«  Ify 
Thai  on  iia  airy  wiug 

Sports  the  live- lung  summer  by; 
I  loved  Ihee  wiih  the  love 

Of  a  wild  and  biu-niug  boy, 
Thy  l>eiug  was  inwove 

With  my  grief  and  with  ray  Joy 
Thoa  wert  to  me  a  star 

1  n  tlie  silence  of  the  night, — 
A  thing  to  sec  fiom  far, 

With  a  fear— and  a  delight. 


'•'  '^ . 
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Tk«t  hour  »f  joy  i*  toot— 

WtwB  man  and  man  depart, 
The  deep  wrtiu^  baml  alotu; 

May  tell  tlM  anguirh'd  heart ;  ^'  '- 
So  lear  oia>  atalo  the  eye, 

And  their  partinf  look  miut  be 
Like  the  ttillneaior  the  tky, 

Ere  tile  Mtorm  hu  Rwept  the  sea : 
But  when  we  nay  farewell 

To  her  we  love  th«  best,  ,v; 
Oil*  bitter  trjir  may  tvrsll,    - 

Nor  Bbame  the  ntouteti  breast. 
I  would  not  that  my  name 

Should  ever  meet  thine  ear  ; 
I  have  amih-a  I'nr  men'a  acclniin, 

For  ttieir  censures  not  a  fear : 
Nor  would  I,  when  thy  home 

laookg  joyously  and  brtghi, 
That  tlie  thought  of  me  should  eome 

To  aaddcu  thy  delight : 
I  would  dwell  a  thing  apart, 

For  thy  spirit  to  descry, — 
A  brtf  htuess  on  thv  heart, 

A  shadow  on  thine  eye. 

When  the  wine  cup  circles  round, 

I  will  quaffit  with  the  re.t, 
But  thy  uame  wilt  never  sound 

At  the  revel  or  the  feast ; 
But  With  him  wlio  shares  my  heart,      ' 

When  the  banquet  hall  is  lone. 
In  one  deep  cup  ere  we  p-irt, 

We  will  pledge  thee,  lovely  one !       '~- 
Thyname  I'll  murmur  then 

with  a  prayer,  if  tieaven  alliw, 
To  tmbrace  thee  once  Hgain 

As  close  as  I  do  now. 

Beloved  one— farewell ! 

And  though  DO  hope  be  (Iven, 
Thy  name  shall  be  a  s|>ell. 

To  turn  my  thoughts  to  heaven  ; 
And  thy  memory  to  me, 

What  the  dew  ie  to  the  rose, 
It  ahail  come  as  eratefullv, 

In  the  hour  or  my  re|>ose ; 
It  shall  be— what  it  has  b««n — 

A  lamp  within  a  tomti— 
To  burn — tho'  all  unseen, 

To  light— thi>ugh  but  a  gloom. 
When  the  shade  is  on  thy  dwelling. 

And  the  murmur  in  thine  ear, 
Wiien  ibe  breeze  is  round  thee  swelling, 

And  the  landscape  dark  and  drear ; 
When  MO  lover  is  beside  thee 

Tu  flatter  and  to  smile. 
When  iliere  be  uone  ;n  guide  thee, 

And  many  to  t>eg'jile, 
When  wither'd  is  the  token. 

And  ail  unliak'd  the  cliain, — '-' 
With  a  faith  unwarp'd — unbroken, 

I  muy  kneel  to  thee  again.  --  ^ 


T  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 

HE  third  Volume  is  now  ready.  It  consists  of  384  page 
of  letter  piess,  and  is  iliuatrated  liy  nearly  150  engravings  on 
wood,  spiritedly  executed,  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  I<a 
rAVKTTB,  on  copper,  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  foUowing  are  a  few  only  of  the  njimerous  notices  taliaa 
of  tlie  Magazios.  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press  ki 
dlfftwentaectlons  of  tbaxovntry  :— 

A  rapid  glance  at  its  conteuts  discovers  that  it  contains  the 
same  jHdiclous  preitaration  ot  materials  tliat  has  hitherto  dis 
tlnguisbed  the  pMblication.  There  are  a  number  of  articles, 
esaeutiallv  valuable  from  the  solid  information  embodied  in 
Ibeaa,  and  others,  again,  that  will  recommend  themselves  at 
tmet  to  ilie  less  severe  reader,  who  always  looks  tor  some  en 
tartainment  lo  be  mingled  with  instruction.— IN.  York  Amer^ 
caiLj 

The  theoretical  and  practical  Mechanic  will  find  a  mine  of 
useful  iniormaiion  ia  these  pages.— I  Mercantile  fc  Advocate, 
N.Y.] 

This  periodical  really  deseTes  credit  for  the  ability  and  at- 
tention with  which  it  keeps  pace  witbtbe  mechanical  ioiprova- 
Mcouof  the  age.  It  is,  wesee,  edited  by  Mr.  Kuicht,  late  of 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  work  which  did  more  to 
elevate  the  state  of  knowledge  among  the  woi  king  classes,  than 
aav other  in  England.— [Commercial  Advertiser.] 

It  is  stored  with  reprewntations  anddescripUons  of  improve 
ments  in  machiitery,  and  of  newly  invented  articles,  together 
with  information  valuable  lo  every  class  of  citizeus.—[U.  S. 
Gazette,  Phitad.J 

It  contains  information  on  alrooat  every  subject  connected 
whli  BMclMaics,  and  a  register  of  inventions  and  taiprove 
■anf  — {Montreal  Gazette.] 

It  la  «  WT>rk  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  mechanic 
and  ooe  which  affords  to  gcnlns  a  chance  of  exhibiting  talents, 
— [New  Orleans  Merc.  Adv.] 

This  is  a  p*ibltca|ion  of  practical  value  and  of  deserved  pop- 
ularity.— [Alj«ny  Argus.] 

The  work  needs  only  to  become  known  to  insure  it  a  very 
extensive  circulation.    It  cenainly  cannot  fail  to  be  biphly  in 
leresliiig  and  iiRt^ful  to  the  iiunieruun  cluss  of  |«rsuns  I'oi  whom 
It  is  particulary  designed.— [Paterson  Intelligencer.] 

Every  mechanic  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
mratoftlie  age— to  avail  himself  of  ibe  aid  which  science  is 
coiHMntly  bringing  to  art,  should  subscribe  for  the  MechaiMca' 
Magaztoe— [WashingtoH  Spy.] 

We  wish  we  could  persuaae  our  young  operative*— upon 
wiloae  fnteiltcence  and  virtue  so  much  depends— to  substitu 
llw  tUbstaiHial   tare  which  this  work  aflords,  for  ibe  trash 
which  many  of  them  are  too  eager  to  devour.— [N.  J.  Jour 
sal.] 

HaviM  perused  the  first  volume  of  your  Journal  with  mncb 
aatisfhedon,  and  I  trust  soaie  profit,  I  deem  it  my  duty  lu  an  old 
mechanic,  lo  tender  you  my  acknowledgments.  *  *  *  * 
In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  owned  by  eveiy  merbnnic,  artifi- 
Mr  aiid  namifhcturer  of  our  country ;  and  especially  by  bcgii- 
ners,  and  made  the  study  of  all  thbir  leisure  hours.— [BenJ'n 
BoMcU,  one  of  the  oldest  mechanics  in  Boston.] 

Tfts  JUekanict'  Magaiin.t  and  Rtfitter  •/  Imprevementi  is 
yobllahed  by  the  Proprietors,  D.  K.  Minor  and  J.  E  Chaixis, 
U  No.  35  Wall  sueet.  New  York  :  in  vieU^  sheeU  of  MS  page*, 
at  8|  cents— in  monthly  parrs  of  64  pages,  at  31)  cents— in  vot- 
lun^  ofSSIpstes,  in  cloth  boarda,  at  fl.TS— orat  t3  per  annim, 
in  «Amii««.— John  Knmut,  (formerly  Proprietor  of  th«  Londoa 
Madtaalcs'  Magazine,}  Editor.  jtI8  tf 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

9:5- THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OP  PHILADELPHIA,  ruspectfully  inform  the  public,  and  «- 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Ci>nipaDieR,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietor*  of  certain  impruveiuetits  in  tfaie 
cuastruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  otiier  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  Vuited  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  L  uited  Siptcs,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  tn  execute  any  orders  fer  the  construction  of 
Locomotive  i^ngines.  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  anu  pledge  tliooii'clves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
aiiy  engagements  they  may  make  in  refer<-.t«e  to  this  line  •! 
business. 

They  have  already  in  tlieir  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  spoed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  s^ed  of  Id  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  enginr  at  a  speed  of  ^  1  ^  mites  per  InAir. 
Their  performance  in  otbi^r  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  l>est  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  r<'«pect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conv«>  auce  of  burtbeos,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  fa<'ility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  tidapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plneiwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  thoee  on  whicli  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  ice.  and  other  onniinunicaticms  in  re 

fer>  nee  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 

city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 

By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOKSIS, Secretarf . 

December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  infbrmation  on  this  subject  see  No  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal 


MUTICIfi  TU  MAJKUKACTUKEKS. 

a3~  8I.MON  FAIRMAN,  of  the  villace  of  Lansinpburgb,  in 
he  coutily  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  has  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  n:ake  about  sixty  6il 
nails,  and  about  forty  lUO  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  fur  shrps.  The  nail  is 
hauimered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  lieinc  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aud  may 
easily  t>e  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
opersxion.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  ihftmassoon 
isthey  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  aei  I  one  halfof  bis  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
('urther  information,  or  to  purchase^  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  uf  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ot  Lan 
singburfh.— Aui^ustlo,  1833.  A39tf  RM&.F 


SURVJSYORS*  IIVSTRVHEBiTS. 

t^  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  and  o(  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  aitd small  sizes,  with  high  mag 
hifying  powers  withirlasses  made  by  Troughlon,  together  with 
a  large  assoriroent  o)  Enginecrinc  instruments,  manufactured 
and  soldby  E.  k.  U.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maid; niane. 


SURVKYiaCltABID  BSGINKERiaiiO 
ISSTRUHKHTS. 

83~The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  notruperior,  in  jirinciples  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Stales  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  new: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
(ifthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ironiom 
eter,  witb  two  Teiescopes--and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wKha 
Ooniometer  attached,  particularlv  aJapudlo  Railroad  purpO' 
ses.  VM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No,  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
lo  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.) 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectin?  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  iBaltimore  and  Ohio  Rail, 
road,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  iniormaiion. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  iseigbl.  These  are  ail  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tne  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  tu  any  other  de- 
cription  of  Ooniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  Mi  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thiog  to  desire  in  the  furmatioii  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  coropietelv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea^  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  he  preferred  to  all  otben 
now  in  us^or  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespeclTulIythy  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
ot  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia,  February,  1633. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  1  be 
tieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £•  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  jrear  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  Philsdelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  witb  the  coiuroon  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 

ml  Ijr  Ocrmam.  and  MorTtsL  Kailroad 


STKPHElfSOW, 

Ouilderof  a  tuperior  style  of  Pas-en^rr  Cars/or  MaUrea-t 

No.  964  Elizabetbstreti,  nearBleeckertircet, 
New-York. 

tj'  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  exaaiiii 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pen  o 
he  New- York  and  Harlem  R.olroad,  now  in  operation. 

Jw  tr 


RAILROAD  CAR  IVHKEI^S  ASD  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  Sued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  F(>uij- 
dry.  PaiefHon,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  lo  the  sulncibera 
at  Peterson,  or60  Wall  street.  New-York,  will  be  proaiptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRliVOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  conplete. 

J8  ROGER'S.  KETCHtlMfcGROSVCNOR. 


NOVEI.TY  IVORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
K3~THOMA8   B.  STILL.'^AN,  Manufacturer  of    Stcan. 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Noit's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ars  warranted,  Ibrsaiety  ai.J  economy,  to  be  ■■!» 
rior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind    heretolure  used.    "The  fulieet 
assurance  ie  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wet:,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.   A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectftilly 
solicited.  Kit 


INSTRUMENTS. 

tflJRVKYIRG  AND  NAUTICAL  IKSTRCMKHT 

MANUFACTORY. 

:S3-   EWlNlcHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 

No.  .63  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
mure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  cspe* 
ciaily  EiigiHeeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
ami  keep  lor  sale  every  description  o(  lostrumenisin  the  above 
(tranches,  whiUi  they  can  furnish  at  the  shoriei>i  notice,  and  <iii 
fairicrnM.  Instrun,ents  repaired  |wi(h  care  and  promptitude. 
For  proof  of  ftha  high  eatimalioci  on  which  their  Surveying 
insiruntents  are  lield,  tt>ey  respectfully  bef  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  ceriihcatcs  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguished  scientific  atuiunients. 

To  Ewin  k  Heartie — Agreeably  tu  your  request  made  some 
luoiiths  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  ihe  Insiruments 
made  at  your  esublishment,  for  ihe  Baltimore  and  Olno  Bail- 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  eivan  at  a  Much 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionallv  Jelayed,  in  order  loaffivd 
a  longer  iioie  for  the  trial  of  the  UsirumeiiU,  so  that  I  ce«l<l 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  meriu,  if  such  tbe> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  wiih  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwiihpundine 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  Ihe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperleciiun  ot 
a  scrsw,  or  from  arcidenu,  lo  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  poseees  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauiv  uf  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  ill  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Insiruments  ol  superior  workmanablp. 

JA.ME8  P.  STABLER, 
8u{)eriiitendent  of  Constniciioo  of  the  Balumore  and  Ohie 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instrtiioenis 
ol  your  Manufacture,  paitieularly  Spirit  leveU,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuioo 
ul  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  peru  of  the  levels 
appieared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  and  acCM- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiustmenu. 

These  lostrumenu  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  tbenMideri, 
improvement  of  conatruciun,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
m,ide  within  these  few  years  ;  atid  I  have  no  donbt  bat  tkcy 
will  give  every  saiislaciion  whi  n  UMd  in  the  field. 

WILLIAMHOWTARD.  U.S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baliiroote,  May  1st,  ISSS. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Hearue— As'you  have  asked  metuglve 
my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  ihoee  instruments  of  your  menu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfallvstate 
that  as  far  as  mv  oppnnuniiies  of  my  becoming  aqoainted  with 
their  uualiiies  have  gone,  1  have  great  reaaon  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displaytd  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ofliMir 
Workmanship  has  be«n  the  subject  of  frequent  remark' by  ay 
self,  ant)  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  1  have  received 
satisfactory  assurance  from  others,  who'e  opinion  1  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  m  use.  The 
elTnrii  you  have  madesince  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  In  our  line,  deserve  ihe  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  succeaa  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Kngineeriu  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Okie  Ikeli 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  poeeesion  aitd  naigbt  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     Wc  aboul4  be  happyt 
sutMnit  ihem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  deairous  of  petnaaH 
iug  the  same.  — 
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CHKisToruEB.  GoKE. — The  following  notice  of  the 
life  wid  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Gore,  is  from  a 
not*  to  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
just  published. 

The  Honorable  Christopher  Gore,  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  mechanic,  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1758,  and  reoeired  his  primary  education  in  the  pub. 
lie  schools  of  that  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Universitv,  with  great  honor,  in  1776  ;  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Lowell,  in  whose  family  he  resided  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  professional  studies,  and 
whose  entire  confidence  and  friendship  he  always 
enjoyed.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  town,  depending  on  himself  as  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune  ;  and  by  his  strict  attention  to  busi. 
neas,  diligent  study,  and  faithful  discharge  of  every 
trust,  and  by  his  manly  eloquence,  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  he  soon  rose  in  the  public  esteem  to  an  emi. 
neiice  seldom  attained  at  so  early  an  age.  Before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  sent,  with  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  to  the  Convention  of  Massachu. 
setts,  assembled  to  consider  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. In  1789  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wash, 
ington  to  the  responsible  oillce  of  United  States 
Attorney  tor  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
critical  period  of  our  history  which  ensued,  when  the 
whole  country  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  shock 
which  the  French  revolution  gave  to  all  civilized  com. 
munities,  and  our  citizens,  impelled  by  blind  yet  ar- 
dent attachment,  were  committing  the  most  alarming 
breaches  of  professed  neutrality,  the  duties  of  this 
office  were  of  the  most  embarrassing  and  laborious 
nature;  but  delicate  and  difficult  as  they  were,  he 
met  and  discharged  them  with  a  degree  of  firmness, 
prudence,  and  decision,  which  few  could  equal,  and 
none  surpass.  The  intrepidity  and  talent  which  dis. 
tinguished  his  conduct  in  this  ofRce,  probably  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1796,  with  the  late  William  Pink- 
neyand  Col.  Trumbull,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
under  Jay's  treaty,  to  settle  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
for  British  spoliations  on  our  commerce.  It  is  to  his 
powerful  and  convincing  argument  and  exertions,  in 
favor  of  that  class  of  claims  which  was  founded  on 
captures  made  under  the  rule  of  1756,  that  our  eiti- 
lens  are  indebted  for  their  allowance,  to  the  amount 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  re- 
mained in  England  eight  years,  during  part  of  which 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  that  country,  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  by  our  minister,  Rufus  King,  on 
his  own  return  home  in  1803,  and  which  he  sustained 
with  great  ability  and  honor. 

In  1804,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  followed  with  his  custom- 
ary zeal,  activity,  and  success,  occasionally  being  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  legislature,  till  1809, 
when  he  waselected  Governorof  the  Commonwealth 
To  this  call  of  the  people  he  most  reluctantly  yielded 
obedience,  surrendering  his  private  feelings,  his  pro 
fassional  prospects  and  emoluments,  and  his  love  ol 
lettered  retirement  and  repose.  But  having  become 
convinced  of  the  duty  of  making  the  sacrifice,  he 
formed  the  resolution,  which  he  firmly  maintained,  ol 
giving  himself  wholly  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
office,  and  of  being  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Com- 
manwealih,  and  not  the  head  of  a  party.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  office  he  closed  his  political  career. 
Of  various  religious,  literary,  and  benevolent  societies 
in  his  State  and  county  he  was  an  active  and  useful 
member.  He  was  for  some  years  a  most  efficient 
and  vigilant  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  to  which  he 
Institution  his  attachment  was  ardent,  and  ha  proofs 
substantial.  His  name  is  inscribed  high  among  the 
most  munificent  of  the  benefactors  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
During  his  life,  he  gave  his  ample  law  library  to  the 
Law  Department  of  this  University ;  and  by  his  will, 
ufier  the  provision  made  for  his  lady,  tnd  certain  le. 
gacies,  among  which  were  two  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  one  thou- 
sand to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  both  which  he  was  a  member,  he  devised  all  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  not  devised  to  his  lady,  and  re- 
raaining  after  her  decease,  "to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  their  successors,  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  University  in  Cambridge,  and 
for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue,  Science,  and  Literature, 
in  said  University."  The  property  thus  accruing, 
since  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Gore,  is  valued  at  $91,868 ; 
which,  however,  is  still  subject  to  the  payment  of  le. 
gaciea,  estimated  at  the  present  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  to  some  anauitiea.  He  died  March  1, 
1837,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine ;  leaving  to  his  country, 
beyond  his  pecuniary  benefactions,  the  legacy  of  his 
character  and  bis  example. 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who  wb 
It.  Its  tize  U 24  by  40  inches.  It  Is  put  upiii  acunrciiicntpttch 
l(«t  furm,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accoiiipanted  by  over  70  pa^es 
of  litter  prexs,  giving  a  concise  dexcription  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Koad  and  Canal  delineated  on  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  Paper  covert,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exce<-d  •!'{, 
and  probably  not  25  cents,  to  any  Dart  of  the  county. 
Published  at  3S  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf  U.  K.  MINOR  it  J.  E.  CHALLIS. 


T  CHOICE  WINES,  Jtc. 

HRsubscriber  offers  for  sale,  a  large  asitortment  of  Wines 
consisting  of 

Madura— In  pipes,  hhds.  and  quarter  casks,  of  diHerent  qua- 
lities and  brand;*,  part  received  direct,  ani  part  via  East  Indies. 
KUfierior  old  L.  P.  iu  hhds.  quarter  casks,  and  half  quarters. 

Also— in  caaesof  1,  i  and  3  dozen  each,  old  and  choice. 

SuitaRT  WiKc— Pale  and  brown,  in  wood  and  (lass,  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  from  14s  to  36s  part  of  it  imported  by  order. 

Port  Wink — la  hhds.  and  quarter  casks.  Also,  in  cases  of  1 
and  2  dozen  wach. 

Hock  Wink— A  laige  assortment,  of  various  brands,  quali- 
ties and  vintages,  in  cases  and  hampers,  som«  very  old. 

French  yViNBt. — Sparkling  Chani|iaign,  of  all  the  favorite 
brands,  quarts  and  pints,  with  and  without  wax  on  tlie  corks. 
Also,  Pink  Champaign. 

Sauterne,  Vin  de Grave,  and  Burgandv. 

Bordeaux  Claret,  Lafitte,  Cheateax  Mar|cauz,  Leoville,  St. 
Etpphe. 

Low  priced,  in  boxas  and  casks. 

Muscat,  in  boxes  and  Nniall  caska.  Old  Malaga  Sherry,  a  fine 
light  wine,  in  casks  of  18  ami  30  gallons  each.  Marseilles  Ma- 
deira, in  quarter  caikv  and  Indian  barrels.  Canary,  Malmsey, 
and  Teneriffe,  &c.  tie. 

BoTiLss.— Wine,  Porter  and  Claret,  in  hampers,  one  gross 
each.    Demijohns. 

Hibbkrts  Po stir.— London  Porter,  Brown  Stout,  and 
Pale  AIti,  in  casks  of  7  dozen  quarts,  and  8  do.  pints. 

ScoTCu  Alk. — Younger dc  Cu's  Pale  Ale,  qts.  and  pints,  Stc. 
iic. 

Sallad  Oil — Bordeaux  and  Marseillvs,  In  boxes  and  baskets. 
Olives,  Capers  and  Anchovies. 

Fruit— Bunch  and  Muscatel  Raisins,  AIiiioih}?,  E.  I.  Pre- 
serves and  Canton  Ging.  r. 

Corrcic,  &c. — Old  Java  and  Manilla,  Soucliong  Tea,  Refine 
White  Sugars,  Sec. 

Part  of  the  attove  are  entitled  to  debenture,  and  will  be  sold 
in  lota  tn  suit  purchiuiers.  Orders  received,  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  ROBERT  UKACIE, 

a37  30  Broad  sreel. 


(JTICA    AND  SCHENECTADY  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  until  Uie  lajit  Mouday  ofUc 
tober  next,  at  lit  o'clock  at  noon — 

For  grading  about  sixty-five  miiea  of  the  Utica  and  Schenec- 
tady Railroad,  between  Uie  Sand  Bidge  on  Sanders'  Flata  in 
Schenectady,  and  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  town  of 
Herkimer; 

For  the  masonry  within  ihoac  limits,  embracing  the  culverts, 
and  the  abutments  .ind  piers  of  the  repective  bridges  ;  and 

For  the  wooden  superstructure  of  bridges  across  the  Caya- 
diitm  Creak  at  Caiighnawaga,  the  Garoea  Creek  at  Palatine 
Church,  the  East  Cauada  Creek  at  Manhelra,  the  Gulph  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  the  Weal  Canada  Creek  at  Herkimer. 

The  line  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  about  one  mile  each, 
and  prepared  for  exainination,  and  maps,  profileij  and  plans 
depositi.-d  for  inspection  with  W.  C.  Younx.  the  chief  engineer, 
at  Schenectady,  ten  days  previous  to  the timsatMive mentioned. 

Blank  forms  of  proposals  will  be  furni<.hed  ut  an  early  day  at 
the  company's  oliices  at  Schenectady,  Palatine,  Little  Falls  and 
L'tica. 

The  nrmes  uf  pcrmns  to  whom  contracts  are  awarded  (who 
will  not  be  permitted  to  suli-coutruct  the  same)  will  be  made 
kniwn  at  Schenectady  on^he  tiMh  day  of  October,  witen  it  will 
be  required  that  the  grading  proceed  without  delay,  whervver, 
and  Eioon  as  titles  to  the  hinds  are  acquired  by  the  company; 
that  the  culverts  and  small  bridges  be  completed  by  the  first  ol 
August  next ;  that  the  residue  of  the  masonry  and  th«  large 
bridges  be  finished  by  the  l&t  of  Octulier  thereafter ;  and  that 
the  gradiiij;  he  completed  during  the  year  1835.  Contractors  to 
furnish  security  tor  the  failh(»il  pei  fomiance  of  their  contracts. 

The  use  of  ardent  spiriu  to  be  prohibited  in  constructing  l  lie 
road. 

Proposals,  poM  paid,  to  be  endorsed  "  Proposals,"  and  con- 
taiulng  the  names  of  the  persons  oileied  as  securities,  to  be  ad 
dressed  to  the  undersignMl  at  Schenectady,  or  deposited  at  the 
company's  office  at  that  place.    September  4,  1K34. 

G.  M.  DAVISON,  Commissioner 

S'17  to27  Utica  and  Schsneciady  Railroad  Company. 


O^f-  TOy^XSKSU  dk.  UURFKEfOl  Palmyra,  Many 
larlurf-T*  uj  Railroad  Rope,  lidviug  remorcd  their  establish 
iientio  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfce,  May  d  C'u.  (ifTer  li 
<iipplv  Koiie  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lur  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  State*.  Asto 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arerelerredlo  J.  B.  Jervia,Eng. 
M.  Ii  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  Engineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon; 
lale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Huilson,  Columbia  county ,  New-York,  * 
January  'J9,  18S3.  S 


PA'I'KMT  UAIL.KOAD«  HHIP  AND  UUAT 
8PIKKS. 

!Lj"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep  constantly  fo 
sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Nailsi 
from  3  to  10  inches,  inaiiulacrured  by  the  subscriber's  Paten 
.Machinery,  which  after  five  years  successlul  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  aa  En- 
gland, where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
parlor  to  any  ever  offered  in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Splkea  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and'on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  Stales  are  fastened  with  Spikes  niaile  at 
the  above  named  lacio/y— for  vhich  purpose  they  are  found  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  it  more  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  tho  hammer. 

E^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  T.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

E:^  Spikes  are  kept  for  sale,  at  factory  pricea,  by  I.  fc  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  iht  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  IW  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baulinore  ;  Degrand  li 
Smith,  Boston. 

HCNRY  BURDEN,  Agcni. 

Tro     N.Y.July,  IMl. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE  | 

posrroRY. 

The  subscriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabltni  to  f  urnlaii  tra- 
der* and  otlierB  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warrantrd  of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  cnre  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  lb* 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raiMed  expressly  for  it,  and  by  expert  ■ 
encedseedsmeii;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  In  ibi»  country;  these  are  from  the  l>est  bouaea 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  art  any  failures  here 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfHction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Al«»— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Bags,  and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmtri. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  at.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
^Cr  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  t>e  forwarded  grati.4.    Orders  solicited  early,  aathe  better 
(isticecanbedone  iu  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publication!*, 
to  wit: — 
Nkw  York  Farmir  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 
Mechanics' Maoazinb  and  Registerof  Inventions  Si  Improve- 
ments. 

Amcrican  Railroad  Joorxal  and  Advocate  oflntemal  Int. 
provcments;  and  the 

Na w-  York  Amcrican, Daitf, Tri-  freei/y.and  Semi-  Wukty; 
eitktr  or  all  of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  who 
wlib  them'  by  calling  at  347  Jfortk  Market  ttrtet,  Albany. 


PTHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST. 
RACTICAL  TREATISES  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 
ENGINEER  BUILDING,  MACHINERY,  MILL  WORK, 
ENGINE  WORK,  IRON  FOUNDING,  Jtc.  &c.  Designea 
for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Iron  Ma<tter?,  Manufacturers,  and  Ope- 
rative Mechanics.  By  Charles  John  Blunt  and  R.  Macdonald 
Stephenson,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  Jbc.  4tc.  Consisting  of 
example*  worked  through  their  entire  aetail  of  fundaatental 
principle,  organization,  aad  piocess  of  execution  ;  and  being  la 
every  ca<a  tb«  known  great  works  of  British  and  Foreign  Eigl- 
neering  complete  at  length.  Exemplifying  tlie  practical  aitpli 
cation  of  the  Laws  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydraulics,  Hydrns- 
tutics,  Pneumaticri,  and  General  Mechauicn ;  accompanied  by 
full  reports,  specifications,  estimates,  and  journal  of  progress  ; 
i.nd  illustrated  by  the  formula;,  eaiculationo,  tables,  k,c.  in  use 
by  the  first  authnrities.  The  working  plans  and  general  views 
of  thesa  im|iortant  subjects  are  laid  down  in  original  drawings 
of  great  practical  accuracy  and  careful  f-xeculion,  and  occupv- 
iiig  upwards  of  five  hundred  folio  and  imperial  folio  plates.  Iu 
divisions,  containing  from  ten  to  fourteen  plaiek,  in  a  portfolio. 
Price  one  guinea.  Division  I.  is  received.  For  aale,  sad  aub- 
subscr iptiona  areaolici'ed,  by 

WM.  A.  COLMAN,  No.  IS»  Broadway, 
sa2  3ti  English  Publicatioi)  Warehouse. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

i^:;^  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.   Phineas  Davii^,  patentee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  i  nable  him  to  fit  up  ai 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars'  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltiaiore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  lor  some  months  past.  Having  fltlul  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  tbe  subscriber  flatten  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  ilie  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persoas 
lequiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide- waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  liiiu  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  terms  at 
can  be  offered  by  any  |>ergun.  All  orders  will  be  exttcuied  with 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
jetts  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  llie 
company  pay  tbe  expense  of  making  the  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  VVbreis  furnished  and  fillsd 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Sainplet*  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  t>een  brokea  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Bwston ;  and  at  John  Arnold't  shop,  near  tlie  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  k.  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  will 
b«  attended  lo.  ^  DEAN  WALKER,    a  30 


PATENT  HAMBtKRED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAII<ROAD  SPIKES. 

S3'  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head,  so  aa 
not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  CORNINO 
11  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  sepL  la  ly 


RAILIVAY  IRON. 

1      Flat  Bar*  in 
23"  Ninety-five  tons  of  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengtbsofMiola 
•iW)  do.      1^  do.       \    do.    I  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      ij  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at 

800  do.      a    do.        I    do.    ;  ana^gleof4ode- 

800  do.      'i^  do.        I    do.    I  grees  with  tpli- 

seon  expected.  |  cing  plates,  nails 

J  to  auit. 
SiOdo.ofEd^e  Railaof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisits 
chairs,  keys  and  pint. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cora,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  2i,  2],  i\,  3,  3^,34,  and  3}  inches  diameter  for  RaU< 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  tree  ol  duty,  to  Stats  Ooveraatents 
and  Incorporated  Oovemments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
pan  payment.  A.  Ii  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges.  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  In  us«,  both  In  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
sxamiac  them.  43lBa«owi 
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COXTKSrS  t 

Railway  from  Amaterdam  to  Cologne  :  Liverpool  ami 
Manchester  Railway ;  lUes  :  Geological  Survey  ; 
Chwpeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company ;  Boston  and 


Providence  Railrond,  Ac  , 
Toacombia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Katlroad  ;  SnljMtt- 
tute  for  Ilailrond.s  a;id  Canali>,f>inbraringa  New  Pliui 
oTRoadway,  ooiuhiaiiig  with  the  Oporaiion  of  Steam 
Carriage.<<  great  EVonomy  ia  carrying  into  effect  « 


l»roject8  of  interiiHl  improvein.iit,  whedier  injiabove  or  Iwlow  «onie  fixe<l-«ark,  are  to  be  ob- 
our  country  or  abroad,  we  have  extracted  the  |'*f'"v«'d  every  day  and  night  during  the  above 
fjllowing  general  facts  in  ^e^atio^lo  Oie  above   '"*''?^'*^"^'^.   P*'"<^-       The    observations    thus 


609,  important  undertaking. 


made,    and  the    results  of  the  connparison  of 

jjth^st;  with  olhrni,  will  be  published  along  with 

This  work  having  rec«-ived  the  sanction  ofji^he  name's  of  the  officers  by  whom  they  havo 

the  King  of  the  Nethej-iandas  and  the  King  of.ib<"eti    Rnperintended* — [From  iiistnictious   is- 

Syateiot  Internal  Improvement,  continued 6.0  .PruP-ia-wil'  be  immediately  coili.a«lccd  under  H^Ued  by  the  Admiralty.]     "  f  '.,     '\ 

On  State  Priaon  Labor;  Late  expedition  of  the  U.S.        t'^,    Bupermtendence    of   Lieutenant    Colonel' 

Dragoons /..._. 612  ;Bake.      The  total  estimate  for  the  een8tructioni 

Police  " 


Police  Kxamination  of  Maihia*;  Poetry— The  Moral        I  of  the  roid,  ijurchnst^  of  property.  ROd  loconio-:L-  .        .•  n  i        •     \'~ 

of  Flowers,  &c ,613  tive  enjrines.  warehouses    Ate     is  esHmated  nt  ^A^^  '^^   Pennsylvjinia    ha 

Tunnel  muier  tin  Ohio ;  Discovery  of  Silver  Ore  m  I  i  Ji^i SJTfl.rTn  „r  ^ll^^^^  ^r^%M\..?Aui.  iCIen.son  to  visit  and  repot 
Oursl  Mountains.. . . - 611  .ir,'""^''^"'?  ^^^'P""'  "^  nbout  O,000,(K)0  ot  doUar.S.  !r,,^^„ii,.   .Uscovered    .n    Y 


GKOLOOICA.L  ScKTETii. — The  Geological  So- 
ns  employed   Mr.   S. 
'port  oil  the  gold  region 

Amnul  Meclmfiics.  or  Proofs  flfUasign  in  the  Animal  ^Ji^l^J^T.^l   '".'f'"'^'*    ?  f^m^^io  the  inter-  jStateV  '  Tiiis  g^Vleuiaii  ha«  Vc^nUy  Vetu/.ll'd 

Fram?,  contmue 6r4   course  between  the  great  ei>ntinental  empori-    »v,...,    »>„-:=    .  .i    1.  »      u  _.    i       i  . 

foreigi.Intoibgenc* filfi   um,  the  port  of  A.uslerdanuand  the  important  V     hV.  !  T^'.  II       ^"'"^.'^^'^l^  ?  \on,  .  . 

TheLifeandCorrespinHieaceof  Hannii^iMore «^^  town  of  Cologne;  from  wl^h  latter  ^ity  there  ia^u^"'  •PP«-;"»'«f;?5,'!>  •"  »»'«  -chool  of  .      ,• 

Literary  Noocesi ,.l, 618  „^-  ,„         ^^^.  J     _,      .  X  .  ^       .,       T  he  Legislature ^f  Tennessee  has  recently  an 

Sommary ,. .•:..;...;..    62.J  «*'«'>   "   goo''  st.amboaj  .^ayigation  .^    U.e     ^^,,,^,1),   ^,    j.  ^^  ^^^^  .'.m.Sfcr'su. - 

Advert.^ent..&c : ■ ..'  ;,^.       623-24  ,Rhme    to    Bas  e.     The   pas^^^tween  Am-    '         of  the    8iafr-.  ^rof.MOK' Hrtchc*ek  ha. 

B^— ^^i^^M^^^i— i^,^^fc,JMJfc,— — —  iiftterdam  and   Cologne   fs  expected  to  be  per-"     "^     -  '  •^-^ 
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We  continue  to-day  our  e.xtracts  from  tlie 


pamphlet  of  Mr.  Robert  MiUs.  on  his  proposed! L^n^^  ^p^^  ^^  ^j^^  diverted  to  the  railway 
substitute  for  rnilroaiis  and  canals  ;  and  would' 


invit«  the  attention  of  our  readc-rs  to  an  Inves  j 
tigation  of  the  facts  and  arguments  he  adduces 
in  support  of  his  proposition.  It  is  a  subject, | 
in  our  opinion,  well  worthy  of  discussion,  and! 
one  upon  which  communications,  both  pro  and: 
con,  wiHever  find  a  place  in  our  columns.  Our; 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  "substitute"  is,  jnj 
fact,  DO  substitute ;  and  that  the  capacity  of 
locomotive  carriages  for  the  transportation  of. 
freight  on  the  common  roads  of  our  country,  is! 
.r^  so  limited  in  its  nature,  as  will  c?ver  prevent 
'L-  their  successful  competition  with  the  various 
works  of  internal  improvement  already  con- 
f  structed.  Justice  to  our  opponent,  we  are 
aware,  calls  upon  us  to  support  that  opinion  by 
facts.  That  this  is  in  our  power  to  do,  we  feel 
.  coofident  enough  to  assert,  and  unless  some 
more  able  advocate  than  ourselves  \^il1  enter 
th«  lists  on  behalf  of  that  ophiion,  we  shall 
take  some  opportunity  before  the  completion 
of  his  pamphlet  of  replying  to  the  contrary.   . 


^  1  I      .1      .     *         /•  ■  ^       ■     .•■         icoiupleted  his  geolorioal  iUf>'.^jr  of  the  Stato    f 

,formed  by  the  tndns  of  passenger  c*rs  m  tronr  ,y,,,^;,„^h.i^tts*   rrofe.sorl>no«tol  is  appointed 

!  JO/''  "   \«"r«-      V""  '"'"V^  11^"^  *'  P^"'"*    ^'V  'lif-  Legislafure  of  Maryland  to  make  a  geo. 
,  between  the  two  places  ,s  168,000  tons  ot  mer-    ,J^^^j  .nd  topogra,.Uical  survey  of  that  State. 

undfr 

geologi- 

alogica!  investigation  of  tlie  terri- 

;|ory  of  the  Arkansas  :    his  report  is  expeetf^l 

to   he  made  to  Congress    in    February   next. 


,neiween  "'e:wo  places  ,s  it>8,mHUons  ot  mer-  ,„-,..,,  ,„J  topograj.Uical  survey  of  that  S 
chand.se.  300,000  tons  of  coal,  and  2->.000  pas-  ^,^  q  yy.  Featherstonhaugh  is  engaged  i 
sengers,-the  transportai.on  of  the  whole  of  ^^^^  authority  of  the  United  States  in  a  ge< 
|wh,ch,  the  directors  thmk,  may  safely  be  de-i^,  .^„^  mineralogica!  investigation  of  the 


We  have  received  by  the  packet  Napoleon  a 
communication  from  a  friend  relative  to  the 
proposed  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Cologne. 
Aiming,  as  we  do,  to  make  our  Journal  a  me- 
dium  of  transmission  for  information  on  all 


•According  to  the  report  read  at  the  balf-i These  various  and  simultaneous  appointments 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  i<^*'"<**'  »  determination  to  develope  the  mineral 
Railway  Company,  held  at  Liverpool  on  Wed-}|'"*'so"rces  of  the  country -m  good  earnest.— 
nesday^   ii   appeared   that  the  increase  of  theji  [^'^^^'^ork  Enquirer.] 


number  of  passengers,  in  ttie  half-year  ending 
30th  June,  was  29,255,  and  of  merchandisej 
7727  tons,  conveyed  to  and  from  Manchester. 


VVeare  gratified  to  learn,  says  the  Baltimore 
.\merican.  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
The  amount  of  receipts  for  passengers  wasji  Company  have  effected  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
50,770/.  6».  llcZ.  ;  for  mercliandise.  44,014/.  5s.i  thoii.sand  dollars  from  the  United  States  Rank. 
4rf.  ;  total  receipts,  94,784/.  12#.  '3d.;  total!' in  reference  to  which  a  meeting  was  held  in  that 
amount  of  expenses,  60,092/.  15«.  llrf.  ;  netl|fity  last  week.  This  sum  will  enable  the  Ca- 
profit,  36,691/.  16«.  Ad.;  adderl  to  this  was  nai  Company  to  complete  their  works  to  a  point 
1332/.  2».  2</.,  the  surplus  profit  of  the  half-year   eight    miles    above    Williamsport,    during    the 


en^ng  30th  June,  183:3,  makitig  3H,023/.  1«». 
6(/.,  from  which  sum  the  committee  were  ena- 
bled to  recommend  a  dividend  of  41.  10*.  per 
share. 


■-'■-  ..* 

Tides. — It  is  intended  to  make  a  series  of  tidal 
observations  round  the  coast  of  <}reat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  same  days,  for  16  days  to- 
gether, from  June  7thto  June  22d  next.  The  ob- 
ject is,  to  ascertain  by  how^nucli  the  time  of  high 
and  low  water  ot  each  place  is  b«/ore  or  after 
those  times  at  the  neighboring  places  ;  and 
also  to  determine,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,  the  comparative  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  at  the  different  intervals  between  the 
morning  and  evening  tides,  or  any  other  differ- 
ences which  regularly  affect  their  height.  For 
this  purpose  the  exact  time  of  high  and  low 
water,  especially  of  the  former,  and  the  height 


present  season,  and  will  put  out  of  jeopardy 
two  costly  dams  across  the  Potomac,  which 
wonlil  probably  havr  Iwen  swept  away  by  the 
next  winter  torrent*;,  if  they  had  been  left  in  an 
nnfinished  state.  . 

Boston  and  Providiwce  Railroad. — W«  are  ds. 

sired  to  state  that  all  passenger*  hence  in  the  Rhode 
laland  steam  boats,  who  prefer  this  route,  will  here- 
after on  their  arrival  at  Providence  he  conveyed  by  ibe 
Tremont  line  oj  Stage  Coaehrt  to  Canton  at  ihe  re- 
dueed  fare  of  tvo  dolloTB,  and  at  that  place  take  th« 
Railroad  Cars  to  Boston,  18  miles  distant. 


The  value  of  real  and  pergonal  estats  in  the  city 
and  county  of  New. York,   by  the  estimiie  of  this 
year's   assessment,  amounts  to    one   hundred  and 
\eighty-eight  tnillioni  oJ  doUara  : : :  .^ 


S.I 


eio 
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Tuscumbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad. 
Tiiscumbia,  Ala.,  August  19,  1H34. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ainericaa  Railroad  Journal  : 

Sir, — la  your  list  of  railroads,  contaiaed  in 
your  Journal  of  26th  ult.,  (No.  29,)  I  note 
several  mattrial  errors,  in  the  description  of 
the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland,  and  Decatur  Rail- 
road, and  have  therefore  concluded  to  lurnish  '■ 
you  the  folloAving  short  history  and  description 
of  the  said  work,  frona  its  beginning. 

The  first  charter  for  a  railway,  obtained  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  was  granted  in  January, 
1830,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Tuscumbia 
Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  .§20,000. 
TJk'  object  of  this  road  was  to  connect  the  town 
of  Tuscumbia  with  the  Tennessee  river  ;  the 
distance  being  a  fraction  over  two  miles.  The 
stock  was  immediately  subscribed,  and  the 
cornpany  organized  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  riirlil  of  way  along 
the  route,  nothing  was  done  towards  the  exe- 
rution  of  the  work  till  in  June,  ISJI,  at  which 
time  it  was  commenced,  and  was  completed 
about  the  1st  day  of  June,  ls.^-2.  A  arood  por- 
tiou  of  the  line  is  curved,  and  some  of  the 
curves  are  on  radii  of  -100  feet.  The  maximum 
inclination  in  the  grade  is  20  foot  pcj-  mile. 
The  construction  is  of  cedar  sleepers  laid 
transversely  of  the  road,  5  feet  from  centre  to 
centre.  Oak  string  pieces,  5l)y  T  inches;  capped 
with  an  iron  rail,  2  inches  by  .',  an  iuch  ; 
width  of  track,  1  feet  9^  inches,  irctween  the 
inner  edges  of  the  iron  rails.  One  truss  bridge 
274  feet  long,  .Sti  feet  high,  (over  a  ravine,)  aiul 
several  embankments  of  1.5  feel  in  height,  had 
to  be  built.  This  cost  of  the  road  is  somelhin? 
under  ^5.000  per  mile. 

The  charter  for  ihe  Tuscumbia,  Courtland, 
and  Decatur  Railroad,  was  obtained  in  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  \yith  a  capital  of  ^l,OOi),onO.  A 
sufficiency  of  slock  was  immudiateiy  subscrib- 
ed, and  the  company  organized.  TJie  surveys 
Avere  commenced  in  February,  (same  year,) 
and,  in  May,  a  porticm  of  the  line  Avas  piit  un 
der  contract,  and  the  work  of  jrradualion  com- 
menced since  which  time;  the  work  has  been 
steadily  progressing  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1834,  the  road  was  completed  into  the  town  of 
Courtland,  a  distance  of  2.5^^  miles  from  Tus- 
cumbia. The  balance  of  tlie  line,  between 
Courtland  and  Decatur,  (a  distance  of  193 
miles,)  is  now  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  be 
entirely  completed  in  the  month  of  October 
next.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tuscumbia, 
Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad  is  43  ' 
miles  ;  of  which  distance  SO.Va  niiles  'is 
straight  line,  and  (J.^^^  is  curved  line.  There 
IS  but  one  curve,  on  a  radius  of  less  ilian  1512 
feet,  which  is  1380  feet.  The  profile  is  undu- 
lating, under  a  maxintum  i;rade  of  25  feet  to 
the  mile. 

The  construction  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  Tuscumbia  Railroad,  excepting  |I,at  the 
sleepers  on  this  are  only  4  feet  npartlVom  cen 


NO.  III. 

tre  to  centre,  and  that 'about  oneliiiird'of  Ihe  .i  '"  '•onfifmn*'""  «[  the  evidence  given  before 
distance  is,  and  will  be.  line.I  «n,l.  "  .!i.  °  /:!!    I'^'«  «omm.ilee,  on  the  operation  of  locomotive 

engmes    on    common    roads,    Mr.    Summers 


distance  is,  and  will  be,  lined  with  cedar   Hn-    „„~ 

stead  of  oak,)  strinc.  prices  The  cn«.  -w' h1  "^'"^  "1"  common  roads,  Mr.  Summers 
road  will  average  'a^  tUe'  under  «  0^0  ir  i'^'^V"''  "  '^'"'  *^'^  l!"''  """'r"*'''  '"  Mr.  Han- 
mile.  The  whole  length  of  erailro^c?  e  !'*''''''  'T'*''«"  "'  '^"^  ''"•*'  "'  ^'''^''"  '""•'•'  l^*"^ 
tween   its  termini.  „nnn    ,  ,'    '!..,,  j:".'^_:_'*V   ''""f;  ^^'."'  "nieteen  persons  on  .hecarriace.  uu 


tween   its  termini,  upon   tin-  Tennessee  river     ..  i.ii  -         --  ...  .--.^ ,.v.^■..^r,  ... 

(inclusive  of  the  Tuscumbi-i  Jr    nnTJ!\V^  '  T'-'^'V^^'  "'"^  '"  t"^*''^'' '    "'"» '"^ !»»«  contin- 

45,=-."..  miles;  single  track   witT..'-^  ^  i"*'*''  *"'"  *""'"  "'"'  »  •"'^*"  b'*"''^"'  ^^  •'""vel  at  the 

s.d'e-iines  about  every  ,t;  mi  1.    "V^^K '"f  ^T'  l'  thirty  miles  per  hour ;  and  that  he  han 


side-lines  about  every  two  miles.  And  by  an 
amendment  obtained  to  their  charter,  the  com- 
pany is  authorised  to  extend  their  road,  both 
eastwardly  and  westwardly,  ,o  the  state  line, 
so  soon  as  the  said  road  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted to  Decatur. 

The  motive  power  used  has  been  horses  un  to 
about  1st  June  last,  when  the  company  receiv- 
ed a  locomotive  engine  made  by  E.  Bury,  of  Li- 
verpool. Xhe  engine  weighs  about  4*  tons 
works  cylinders  8  inches  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  o  16  inches.  Her  performance  is  such 
as  has  determined  the  Board  of  Directory  to 
dispense  with  horses  altogether,  so  soon  as  a 


sufficient  number  of  engines  for  their  business 
can  be  procured.     With  a  light  load  this  en- 
gine has  at  divers  times  attained  a  velocity  of 
40  mihes   an   hour.    Pine  and  ash  wood  has 
been  used  as  fuel ;   but  so  soon  as  the  road  is 
finished  to  Decatur,   it  is  contemplated  coal 
will  be   used  exclusively,    as  thai  can  be  ob- 
tained cheap,  and  is  entirely  safe  from  sparks. 
The  principal  object  with  the  projectors  of 
this  work,  at  Lis  beginning,  was  to  obviate  the 
igreat  difficulties  and  obstructions  presented  to 
[commerce  by  the  Muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennes- 
|see  river.     The  feasibility  and  utility  of  con- 
!tinuingit  westward  to  Memphis  was  also  much 
jspoken    of;    but   within    about  one   year,   the 
nrojcct  of  the  great  "  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
ikailroad"  has  excited  an  entire  new  interest, 
to  wit,  that  of  this  road  becoming  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  railway  communication  from 
|Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Memphis,  Tcn- 
1 nessee. 

■     A  charter  has  been  obtained,  by  a  company, 
in  January,  1834,  authorising  the  construction 
iof  a  railroad  from  the  town  of  Moulton,  to  in- 
itersect  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland,   and  Deca- 
itur  railroad,  at  or  about  Courtland,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  $U)0,000.     The  town  of  Moulton  is  si- 
tuated about   15  miles  due  soutli  from  Court- 
land.     The  stock  was  taken,  and  the  surveys 
are  now  in  progress.     A  company  was  also  in- 
corporated in  January  last,  with  a  capital  of 
:.f  75,000.   to  construct  a  railroad  from  Athens, 
(situated  about  15  miles  north  of  Decatur,)  to 
,tlie  Tennessee  river.  The  slock  was  subscribed, 
and  some  surveys  made,  but  the  results  and 
final  determination  of  the  company   are   not 
known  to  me.     A  charter  was  granted  in  Janu- 
ary last  to  a  company  styled  the  "  Alabama 
and   Tennessee  R.-iilroad    Company,"  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.     This  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed between  Florence,  Ala.,  and  Pulaski, 
jTennessee,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.     The 
istock   is   taken  and  some  surveys  have  been 
made,  but  the  work  not  yet  comnienced.     The 
|Citijcens  of  Elkton,    in    Tennessee,  are    very 
jr.nxious  to  ctmnect  themselves  with  the  Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland,  and  Decatur  Railroad,  by 
'way  of  Athens,  .\labama.     Elkton  is  situated 
.ibout  20  miles  north  of  Athens.     The  ground 
'is  generally  favorable  for  a  railroad.     Charters 
jfor  this  object  will,  without  doubt,  be  obtained 
from  the  legislatures  of  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
isee,  at  their  next  session. 
I     I  am  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Deshi.er, 
Chief  Engineer  Tuscumbia,  Courtland, 
i  and  Decatur  Railroad. 


Suhslitute  for  Railroads  and  Canals,  embra- 
chiff  a  New  Plan  of  Roadway,  combininir, 
with  the  Operation  of  Steam  Cnrria<res,  irreat 
Economy  in  carrying  into  effect  a  System  of 
Internal  Improvement.  By  Robert  Mills, 
Engineer  and  Arehitect. 
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found  no  difficulty  of  travelling  over  the  worst 
|und  most  hilly  roaids." 

Mr.  James  Stone  stated,  "  that  thirty-six  per- 
sons have  been  carried  on  one  steam  carriage, 
and  that  the  engine  drew  five  times  its  own 
weight,  nearly,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six 
iniles  per  hour,  partly  up  an  inclination." 
j  These  several  witnesses  estimated  the  pro- 
bable saving  of  expense  to  the  public,  by  the 
substitution  of  steam  power  for  that  of  horses, 
at  from  one-half  to  two-tliirds  ;  and  Mr.  Farey 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  steam  coaches 
will,  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment,  be 
|run  for  one-tliird  of  the  cost   of  the  present 


stage  coaches  ;  and  that  this  saving  would  in. 
crease  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  speed." 

Nor  are  the  advantages  of  steam  power  con. 
fined  to  the  greater  velocity  obtained,  or  to  its 
greater  cheapncs,  than  horse  draught.  In  flie 
latter,  danger  is  increased  in  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  expense,  by  greater  speed.  In  steam 
power,  on  the  contrary,  "  there  is  no  danger 
of  being  run  away  with,  and  that  of  being  over- 
turned is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  diflScult  to 
control  foiu:  such  horses  as  can  draw  a  heavy 
carriage  ten  miles  per  hour,  in  case  they  are 
frightened,  or  choose  to  run  away  ;  and,  for 
quick  travelling,  they  must  be  kept  in  that 
state  of  courage  that  they  arc  always  inclined 
for  running  away,  particularly  down  hUls  and 
at  sharp  turns  in  the  road.  In  steam  power 
there  is  little  corresponding  danger,  being  per- 
fectly controllable,  and  capable  of  exerting  its 
power  in  reverse,  in  going  down  hills. 

Every  witness  examined  gave  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  perfect  con- 
trol which  the  conductor  has  over  the  move, 
mentofthe  carriage.  With  the  slightest  exer- 
tion  it  can  be  stopped,  or  turned,  under  circum. 
stances  where  horses  would  be  totally  un. 
manageable. 

MO.    IT. 

Steam  has  been  applied,  as  a  power  in 
draught,  in  two  ways :  in  the  one,  both  pas- 
sengers and  engines  are  placed  on  the  same 
carriage  ;  in  the  other,  the  engine  carriage  is 
merely  used  to  draw  the  carriage  in  which  the 
load  IS  conveyed.  In  either  case,  fruni  the 
judicious  construction  of  boilers,  which  has 
been  adopted,  the  probable  danger  from  explo- 
sion has  been  rendered  infinitely  small.  Mr. 
Farey  stated,  that  "the  danger  of  exploding  is 
less  than  the  danger  attendant  on  the  use  of 
horses  in  draught;  that  the  danger  in  these 
boilers  is  less  than  those  employed  on  the  rail, 
way,  although  there,  even,  the  instances  of  ex- 
plosion have  been  very  rare." 

The  boilers  in  these  steam  carriages  expose 
a  considerable  surface  to  the  fire,  and  steam  is 
generated  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  From 
their  peculiar  fbrra,  the  requisite  supply  of 
steam  depends  on  its  continued  and  rapid 
formation ;  no  large  and  dangerous  quantity 
can  at  any  time  be  collected.  Should  the  safe, 
ty  valve  be  slopped,  and  the  supply  of  steam  be 
kept  up,  in  greater  abundance  than  the  engines 
require,  explosion  may  take  place,  but  the  dan- 
ger would  be  comparatively  trifling,  from  the 
small  quantity  of  steam  which  could  act  on  any 
one  portion  of  the  boilers.  The  committee 
mention  an  engine  invented  by  Mr.  Trevithick, 
which,  should  it  in  practice  be  found  to  an- 
swer his  expectation,  will  remove  entirely  all 
danger  from  explosion.  All  cause  of  jannoy- 
an:e,  from  these  engines,  has  been  done  away 
with  :  the  use  of  coke  has  destroyed  the  issue 
of  smoke,  and  the  waste  steam  is  made  to  dis* 
charge  into  the  fire,  or  is  applied  to  aid  the 
draught,  and  more  rapid  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  In'  Mr.  Trevilhick's  enghje  it  will  be 
returned  into  the  boiler. 

NO.  V.  "* 

The  Committee  went  into  an  examination 
of  the  comparative  injury  which  these  steam 
co.iehes  would  do  to  the  roads,  and  were  sa- 
tisfied that  the  deterioration  of  the  road  will  be 
much  less  by  a  steam  carriage  than  by  a  coa;;h 
and  horses.  One  important  fuel  was  proved, 
that  roads  receive  greater  injury  from  the 
horses'  Jeet,  than  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
drawn.  The  roads  in  England  have,  at  pre. 
sent,  to  sustain  waggons,  weighing,  at  times, 
with  their  horses,  nearly  ten  tons.  Steam 
carriages,  including  engine,  fuel,  water,  and 
other  attendants,  need  not  exceed  three  tons. 
The  last  carriages  built  by  Mr.  Gurney  were 
stated  to  weigh  not  more  than  thirty.five  cwt., 
with  the  same  power  attached  to  a  carriage 
weighing  four  tons.  Mr.  G.  was  at  this  time 
(1831)  building  a  carriage  to  weigh  bat  about 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  expected  to  do 
the  work  of  one  horse,  and  carry  two  or  three 
people.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  stage 
coach    is  between  eighteen    and  twenty-four 
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eWt.«  which  carries  about  eighteen  passengers 
The  weight  of  the  propelling  steam  carriage  is 
about  the    weight  of  the  four   horses.      The 
weight  of  the  carriage  drawn  would  be  precise 
ly  that  of  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses. 

At  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  the  average 
pressure  on  the  boiler  of  Mr.  Gurney's  engine, 
per  square  inch,  was  about  seventy  pounds; 
and  he  proved  the  tubes  of  his  boiler  to  eight 
hundred,  and  thought  they  would  bear  two 
thousand  pounds.*^ 

The  perfect  command  in  guiding  these  car- 
riages and  the  stopping  of  them,  are  singular. 
In  case  of  emergency,  says  Mr.  G.,  we  might 
instantly  throw  the  steam  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  pistons,  and  stop  within  a  few  yards  :  it 
would  be  possible,  he  observes,  to  stop  the  car- 
rii^e  within  six  or  seven  yards,  going  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour. 

The  mcility  of  turning  these  carriages  is 
also  remarkable ;  they  have  been  turned  in  a 
circle  often  feet,  the  inner  diameter. 

NO.  VI. 

The  degree  of  safety  to  which  the  boilers  of 
these  steam  carriages  is  brought  does  away 
all  idea  of  danger  from  explosion.  To  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  committee,  referring  to 
this  subject,  Mr.  Hancock  makes  the  following 
answer  :  "  I  was  travelling  about  nine  miles  an 
hour,  at  the  time  the  boiler  was  the  twenty, 
fourth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  I  was  working 
then  at  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
with  thirteen  persons  on  the  present  vehicle 
that  I  have  now  in  use  ;  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  for  what  reason  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  got  from  my  stage 
seat,  and  went  to  the  engineer,  to  ask  him  what 
was  the  reason  he  had  stopped  the  steam  ]  He 
told  me  he  had  not  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
he  immediately  applied  his  hand  to  the  gauge 
cocks.  I  found  there  was  neither  steam  nor 
water  in  the  boiler.  I  immediately  knew  that 
the  boiler  was  burst :  the  passengers  said  tliat 
they  did  not  know  it,  as  they  heard  no  noise  ; 
and  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  mean  they  should 
know  it.  I  said  I  would  show  them  that  it  wa$^ 
so  ;  and  I  took  the  boiler  from  the  carriage  and 
unscrewed  it,  and  there  were  four  large  holes 
that  I  could  put  my  hand  into.  This  occurred 
from  the  chambers  being  too  thin,  and  they 
drove  all  the  water  out  of  the  boiler,  and  yet 
there  was  no  injury  to  any  person  ;  there  was 
not  one  person  that  heard  any  report ;  there 
was  no  steam,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  in 
any  way  that  the  machine  it«elf  had  burst.*' 

Mr.  Ogle,  in  describing  his  carriage,  ob- 
serves :  "  No  accident  from  explosion  can  take 
plaee.  We  have  had  whole  families  of  ladies 
day  afler  day,  out  with  us  in  all  directions,  and 
who  have  the  most  perfect  confidence." 

The  machinery  of  all  these  carriages  is  sus- 
pended on  springs.  The  engines  work,  there- 
fore, as  smoothly  as  if  they  were  fixed  on  the 
firmest  foundation.  Indeed  it  is  stated  in  this 
evidence,  that  "  the  vibration  or  jar  is  much 
less  in  these  vehicles  on  common  roads  than 
on  a  railway."  .•...,-... 

NO.  VII.  ' 

With  a  few  more  remarks  upon  the  operation 
of  steam  carriages  on  common  roads,  we  will 
proceed  to  explain  the  plan  of  way  which  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  of  railways  and 
canals. 

The  capacity  of  steam  carriages  to  ascend 
hills  of  considerable  inclination  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  of  usefulness  of  these  vehicles. 
To  inquiries  made  by  the  committee  on  this 
subject,  we  find  the  following  answers  return- 
ed :     Mr.  Gurney  remarks,  "  It  was  at  first  a 


*  Mr.  Hancock  lias  worked  his  boiler  under  a  pressure 
of  Cam  hundred  pounds  on  a  square  inch ;  hit  average  i«i 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Mr.  H.  mentioned  an  instance 
of  the  litde  noia«  which  was  made  in  working  his  engine. 
He  watched  near  an  hour  in  London  for  a  friend  of  hi:<, 
during  which  time  the  machinery  was  at  work;  and 
though  there  were  hundreds  of  people  walking  round  it, 
they  appeared  not  to  know  it  was  working ;  there  was  no 
'9-ttoiMat  all  in  the  machinery,  "and  yoo  could  not,"  to 
••'*  aayit  Mr.  H.,  "  unless  you  had  gone  to  the  back,  known 
that  tt  was  working." 


very  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  bite  or  friction 
of  the  power  on  the  ground  was  not  sufficient 
to  propel  the  carriage  along  a  common  road, 
especially  up  hill;  it  was  thought  that  thej 
wheel  would  turn  round  and  the  carriage  not 
proceed" — but  his  carriage  went  up  Highgate 
hill  and  to  EMgeware,  also  to  Stanmore,  and 
against  all  those  hills  the  wheels  never  turned  ; 
and  the  bite  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels  was 
sutficieut  for  all  common  purposes, — the  car- 
riage ran  to  Barnet,  and  went  up  all  the  hills 
to  that  place  with  one  wheel  only  attached  to 
the  axle,  and  was  run  for  18  mouths  experi- 
mentally, in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 

From  these  trials,  showing  that  one  wheel 
was  sufficient  to  propel  the  carriage,  and  the 
carriage  being  at  the  saine  time  reduced  two- 
thirds  in  weight,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
draw  another  carriage,  instead  of  to  carry  on 
the  same.  This  carriage  went  to  Bath,  and 
over  all  the  hills  between  Cranford  bridge  and 
Batii,  and  returned,  with  only  one  wheel  at- 
tached to  the  axle,  and  ran  from  Melkshain  to 
Cranford  bridge,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  in  ten 
hours,  including  stoppages. 

Mr.  Hancock  repeatedly  tried  his  carriage 
up  hill  on  an  inclination,  and  never  found  any 
difliculty,  except  once,  w^hen  the  frost  w^as  on 
the  ground,  when  he  attempted  to  run  up  the 
Pentonville  hill  with  one  wheel  only,  and  he 
Jid  it,  but  with  some  difficulty  towards  the 
top.  "  If  I  had  propelled  by  the  two  wheels,'" 
says  Mr.  H.,  "there  would  have  been  none." 
Mr.  H.  further  remarked,  "  I  think  tliere  are  no 
liills  to  be  found  upon  which  horses  travel, but 
what  a  coach  would  propel  itself  up." 

Mr.  Trevithick  testified,  "  There  is  no  ascent 
that  any  common  carriages  go  over,  where 
the  steam  carriage  will  not  go  down  the  hill 
with  one  wheel  chained  ;  no  road  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  that  they  would  not  run 
down  Avilh  one  wheel  chained.  If  you  are 
drawing  up  hill  with  two  or  four  wheels  driven 
by  an  engine,  by  their  all  turning  round,  they 
are  as  likely  to  go  up  hill.  One  wheel  ought 
to  put  it  up  hill.  It  will  go  up  a  hill  of  dou- 
ble that  ascent  without  slipping." 


TtJ.NXKL  UNDEK  TMK  Oiiio. — A  Writer  in 
the  Cincinnati  Journal  rectimmends  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  tinder  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  that  city.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  plan : 

The  railway  is  to  consist  of  two  semi- 
ellipses,  one  above  and  the  other  under- 
neath. The  height  of  the  upper  arch  to  be 
10  feet,  and  the  lower  3  feet,  and  24  feel 
in  width  inside,  making  the  ellipse  13  feet 
high  and  24  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The 
arch  to  be  composed  of  cut  stone  masonry 
twt>  feel  thick.  This  arch  is  to  be  buried  in 
the  ground  just  sufficient  to  protect  it  from 
the  action  of  the  river.  A  floor  composed 
of  timbers  laid  lengthwise,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  arch,  and  c<»vered  with  planks,  forms  the 
carriage-vmys  and  side-walks.  The  car- 
riage-ways to  be  each  8  feet  wide,  and  the 
side-walks  each  4  feet  wide.  The  side- 
walks are  a  little  rais«>d  above  the  carriage- 
ways. The  stones  composing  liie  arch  are 
to  be  cut  so  as  to  form  segments  of  the  ellipses, 
and  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  made  as 
near  water-tight  as  practicable.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  care  that  may  be  taken  in 
the  construction,  yet  with  a^pressure,  in  time 
of  high  water,  of  4375  pounds  upon  each 
square  foot  of  the  arch,  the  water  will  perco. 
late  through  in  such  quantities  as  to  require 
an  engine  to  keep  the  road  dry.  It  will  of 
course  be  necessary  to  light  the  interior 
when  opened  for  travel. 

Between  high  and  low  water  marks,  there 

is  a  difference  at  this  place  of  about  6$  feet, 

[and  allowing  the  top  of  the  arch  to  be  7  feet 


below  low  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
placing  the  bottom  of  the  arch  at  each  end, 
at  high  water  mark,  will  make  the  total  de. 
scent  83  feet.  It  is  thought  that  one  foot 
ascent  in  twelve  feet  horizontal  distance  is 
the  greatest  inclination  the  road  will  admit ; 
consequently,  the  length  of  the  inclined  arch, 
from  high  water  mark  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 
will  be  about  1000  feet ;  and  allowing  also 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  about 
1000  feet  wide,  will  make  the  total  length 
of  the  road  3000  feet. 

The  only  difficult  point  in  executing  the 
work  will  be  in  excavating  the  earth  and  rock 
below  low  water.  It  is  quite  practicable, 
however,  in  a  dry  season,  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  to  enclose  a  space  with  a 
frame  of  timber  and  plank,  made  water-tight 
by  placing  bags  of  earth  around  the  outside, 
and  pump  out  the  water  with  an  engine 
placed  upoN  a  fiat  boat,  until  the  excavation 
is  comple.fd  and  the  arch  formed  within  the 
space  enclosed.  Then  by  moving  the  same 
cofTer-dam  its  length  farther  along,  another 
space  can  be  enclosed,  and  the  work  com- 
pleted in  the  same  manner,  and  repeated  un- 
til  the  bed  of  the  river  is  crosMed.  This  pan 
of  the  work  will  depend  up«n  so  many  con- 
tingenciirs  that  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  expense  attending  it.  The  ma- 
soiiry  of  the  arch  and  the  flooring  can  be  es- 
timated with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  stone 
for  the  work  can  be  obtained  one  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  where  extensive  quarries 
are  already  opened.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
sonry will  be  as  follows  : 

Quarrying  tlte  slone  per  perch  of  161  cubic  feet    . .  .$1  00 
Delivering        do.  do.  do.         ....  2  50 

(.'uttii,g  the  same  with  three  faces,  do.         •  . .  .  %  i5i 

.Mortar  of  water,  lime,  and  sand,  do.         ....       M 

L.aying  the  stone,  including  centering,    do.  ....       "tS 


Cost  per  perch, 97  00 

livery  10  feet  in  lengtli  of  the  arch  will  contain 
78  perches  of  masonr>',  which,  at  f 7  per  perch, 
will  bo •J4C  00 

Gvery  10  feet  in  length  of  the  floor  will  contain 
lOUfeet  of  timber,  at  1*21  cents  per  foot,  912  50 
—2-20  feet  of  plank  at  3J  cents,  $7  70 30  80 

Total  coat  of  10  feet  of  the  road-way 9.066  20 

Which  being  multi|ilied  by  300,  for  the  length, 
will  give  $169,800  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
arch  and  flooring.  If  to  the  above  we  add 
the  probable  cost  of  pumping  the  water  and 
excavating  the  earth  and  rock  for  the  road- 
way,  and  of  covering  the  arch  over  again  3 
feet  deep,  it  will  make  the  total  expense  not 
less  than  $210,000.  To  wliich  should  be 
added  $20,000  for  superintendence  and  ex- 
penses of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  &.c. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stock  in  such 
an  undertaking  will  yield  a  handsome  profit. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  road-way,  con- 
structed upon  the  above  plan,  leaves  the 
river  entirely  unobstructed  ;  that  the  arch  is 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from 
the  river ;  that  it  is  permanent,  solid,  aii«l 
will  lust  for  ever  ;  and  that  it  involves  but  a 
trifling  expense  to  keep  it  in  order  for  ron- 
stant  use. 

Discovery  of  Silver  Ore  in  the  Ocrau 
Mountains. —The  Oural  chain  has  been  for 
several  years  well  known  to  Europe  for  its 
rich  gold  and  platina  ores.  A  discovery  has 
now  been  made  of  rich  silver  ore  in  two 
places.  The  first  is  seventy  wersts  from  the 
foundry  of  Nischneitagilsk,  near  to  the  cou- 
fiuence  of  the  little  River  Graesnoy  with  the 
Ta<'il,  where  gold  also  occurs ;  the  other  is 
twenty-two  wersts  from  the  foundry  of  Nisch- 
neitagilsk, on  the  little  River  Ulka. 
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iFoR  THK  New- York  Americas.] 
The  opinion  is  now  generally  prevalent,  that  somo 
change  must  be  made  in  the  employment  uf  the  in. 
mates  of  our  State  Prisons,  to  relieve  the  mechani- 
cal claeaes  from  the  effect  of  their  competition,  and 
this  opinion  will  doubtless  be  confirmed  by  the  :e 
port  of  the  committee  to  the  next  Legislature.  The 
question  will  then  arise — in  what  way  can  the  change 
be  best  effected? 

In  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  the  followin;;  plan 
has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  ofTur  it  as  a  bu^gcsiion. 
Good  roads  are  among  the  most  important  public 
conveniences,  diffusing  their  benefits  iiniverialiy, 
and  they  are  also  one  of  best  invettments  of  public 
wealth'  Their  construction  will  interfere  with  none 
of  the  general  avocations  of  society,  but  on  the  ion- 
trarv,  will  directly  or  indirectly  promote  the  interest 
of  all  pursuits.  Can  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  ap. 
plied  to  this  ob|ect  7  I  think  it  can,  wiihoni  incon- 
venience  or  dilHcnlty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 


'neighborhood  and  murdered  a  Judge  Martin,  of  Ar- 
jkansaw,  and  his  servant,  whoso  bodies  had  been 
found,  and  carried  off  his  aon,  a  lad  of  seven  years 
of  age.  Here  Gen.  Leavenworth  issued  an  order  to 
Col.  Dodge,  lo  select  i250  oi  his  most  efficient  men 
and  horses,  and  take  with  him  10  day's  rations  to 
last  20  days,  about  which  time  he  promised  lo  mee: 
us  with  a  further  supply  ;  and  most  fiithfully  would 
he  have  performed  his  promise  had  he  not  been  call- 
ed upon  'o  pay  the  great  debt  of  nature.  His  com 
plaint  was  a  raging  lever,  and  it  is  qaid  that  he  was 
so  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution  that  he 
made  arrangements  about  his  funeral  and  settled  the 
affairii  of  his  estate  before  his  death.  His  body  is,  I 
understand,  still  near  the  Croi<s  Timbers,  from  which 
it  cannot  he  removed  till  a  change  of  weather. 

Wo  hud  with  us  two  young  squaws,  one  of  which 
was  a  Kioway,  and  the  other  was  a  Pawnee  Pick, 
whom  Gen.  Leavenworth  had  purchased  from  the 
Oiages,  by  whom  they  had  been  taken  prisoners,  the 
former  about  one  year  ago,  the  latter  about  five 
yearn  ago,  and  whom  we  expected  to  make  inter- 
preters to  their  respective  tribes.  Not  long  after 
our  departure  from  our  camp  Washita,  we  were  so 


remained  in  command  of  our  encampment,  and  Lt. 
Northrop,  who  was  officer  of  the  guard,  repaired  to 
the  Council  House  in  the  village  fur  (he  purpose  of 
holding  a  Council  with  this  tribe. 

The  accidental   firing  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 

one  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who  accompanied  us 

on  this  campaign,  created  great  confusion  at  this 

jCouncil,  and  was  near  having  a  serious  termination. 

jThe  warriors  fled   precipitately  from  the  Council 

.House  to  their  lodges  for  their  arms,  and  the  women 

and  children  to  the  rocky  mountains,  under  which 

their  villsge  is  buill,  for  safety  ;  but  the  brave  Col. 

Dodge,  with  his  usual  firmness  and  good  manage. 

inent,  soon  restored  peace  and  order.     After  aeeu- 

ring  them  of  his  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  them, 

lie  told  them  what  he  had  heard  about  the  white  boy, 

and  informed  them  that  he  would  say  nothing  more 

in  Council  until  that  boy  was  produced.     Confusion 

marked  the  countenances  of  the  Chiefs,  but  as  there 

was  no  alternative,  the  boy  was  sent  for  and  given 

up  to  Col.  Dodge  in  exchange  for  the  Pawnee  Pick 

girl.     This  little  naked  urchin,  whom  we  have  still 

I  with  us,  and  who  proved    to   be  the   son  of  Judge 

Martin,  who  was  kilUd  fnear  Fort  Washington,  was 


sent  prisons  be  useful  anxiliario?  to  the  plan,  which 
1  will  concisely  describe. 

The  convicts  to  be  divided  into  companies  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  as  many  as  one  individnal  can 
manage,  each  company  to  beproviderl  with  a  strong 
moveable  prison,  composed  of  jparlinents,  say  four 
by  seven  feet,  equal  to  the  numaer  of  the  company 
for  security  at  nighr,  with  movcaMr  accommodations 
for  cooking,  &,c.  Sec.  all  of  which  is  entirely  practi 
cable.  A  corps  of  engineers  for  ilie  survey  and  di- 
rection of  the  construction  of  roads  on  a  great  and 
permanent  scale  to  be  established,  who  shall  direct 
the  operations.  When  a  continuous  line  of  road  is 
decided  upon,  these  companies  to  be:  placed  upon  it 
al  proper  distances,  and  employed  upon  it  till  it  is 
finished  in  the  best  manner  posoible.  When  this  is 
completed,  they  move  to  anotlier,  until  the  whole, 
'  State  is  traversed  by  good  roads,  if  we  are  so  un- 
happy  as  to  have  convicts  to  construct  them. 

if  the  Prison  at  Sing-Sing  could  be  nirde  as  it  was, 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty,  by  ilio  adoption  of 
a  similar   system   of  management,   aI  applying  the 
, .  aame  labor  to  the  object  proposed. 

The  operations  to  commence  on  tlin  Jet  of  April, 
and  be  continued  until  the  U\.  of  December— eight 
months:  the  convicts  then  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive prisons,  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  acquisition 
.  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  duties  of  religion,  with 
the  exception  of  such  labor  onlj-  as  would  be  useful 
to  tneir  winter  establishments,  and  in  preparation  for 
their  summer  campaign  nt  road-miking,  rendering  it 
a  season  of  rest  and  moral  improvement,  to  which 
they  might  look  forward  during  their  months  of  toil, 
with  hope  and  pleasure,  and  which,  by  being  tontil 
nuous,  would  bo  more  efhcitnt,  as  con.<»innt  applica- 
tion to  any  given  subject,  is  more  efTicient  than  the 
■ame  efTorts  if  desultory. 

These  are  mere  hints,  to  induce  reflection  in  those 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  direction  of  thcbc  import- 
ant  matters,  and  I  feel  satisfied  they  are  practicable, 
and  deserving  of  at  least  a  trial,  the  best  mode  of 
teating  any  project  of  improvement. 

Hancock. 

[From  the  Ltxinglou  Gazeltr,  of  20th  inat.] 
THE  DRAGOO.\j». 
The  Camanchea — Kiatcayt — and  Wacoa. 
*  Fort  Gibson,  Aio.  19[h.  1834. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  em- 
brace the  earhest  opportunity  of  giving  you  a  few  of 
the  particulars  of  the  dangerous,  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  from  which  we  have  just  returned  • 
but  am  sorry  to  have  to  relate  to  y»u  the  raelancho.' 
Jy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Gen.  H.  Leavenworth 

"^"i.  *']^  .  f  *  ™*"'"  'he  service  of  his  country', 
on  the  20th  ultimo,  at  his  own  encampment  about  80 
miles  in  our  rear  on  the  very  day  we  reached  the 
Pawnee  Pick  village,  three  days  after  we  had  left 
that  ol^  the  Camanches.  He  hod  with  him  provisions 
tor  Col.  Dodgo's  command,  one  or  two  companies  of 
infantry,  and  one  field  piece. 

On  our  arrival  at  a  new  post  which  had  been  estab. 
hahcd  by  order  of  Gen.  Leavenwoith,  near  the  con 
fluence  of  the  False  Washita  with  the  Red  River  at 
'>-  which  we  expected  to  have  found  a  sufficient  sup'plv 
of  provision  to  enable  the  whole  regiment  to  march 
in  pursuit  of  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches,  we  learn- 
ed  that  the  Pawnee  Picks  had  lately  visited  that 


fortunate  as  to  encounter  a  considerable  party  oljldelighted  and  astonished  at  hearing  his  own  language 
Camanches,  who,  after  much  manoeuvring,  were  in.  I  {spoken,  and  asked  emphatically  if  these  were  all 
duccd  to  come  up  to  us,  and  as  neither  of  our  cap-  ll  white  people  around   him  ;  and  when  asked  by  Col. 


tivc  girls  could  speak  their  language,    we  were  atj 
some  loss  ;  but  one  of  them  understood  Spanish,  and| 
through  him  and  one  of  the  Delawares  who  under- 1 
stood  the  same   language.  Col.   Dodge  was  able  to 
soothe  the  whole  party,  and  procure  among  them  a 
pilot  to  their  village,  which  we  found  rich  in  horses. 


Dodge  his  name,  he  answered  without  hesitation, 
•'  Matthew  Wright  Martin  ;"  he  told  the  Colonel  that 
his  father  Mas  still  alive — that  he  saw  the  Indians 
shout  hiin  in  the  back  with  their  arrows,  but  that  he 
run  ofl'  and  left  (hem,  sud  that  they  had  drawn  their 
gigs  (spears)  upon  him,  but  that  his  life  had  been  i 


with  which  the  plains  were  literally  covered,  but  in  Ived  by  the  warriors  with  whom  he  then  lived.  On 
most  defenceleaa  condition,  as  the  warriors  were  ' 
mostly  absent  upon  a  buffalo  hunt.  This  village  con- 
tainecl  340  lodges  mad^  by  stretching  buffalo  skins 
upon  light  poles  in  bell  fashion,  which  arc  moved  by 
tying  them  to  the  saddles  of  their  horses,  wherever 
It  suits  the  convenience  of  the  tribe.  The  Caman- 
ches do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  but  procure  their 
corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  melons  from  their  ncigh- 
trars,  the  Pawnee  Picks,  so  called  uu  account  oi 
iheir  picking  themselves  with  powder  or  some  blue 
substance  on  their  aims  and  breasts — but  who  call 
themselves  Tawiash — for  which  ihey  pay  their  jerk 
ed  buffalo  meat.  The  Camanche  children  are  less 
in  ttie  way  of  their  Amazonian  mothers,  who  arm 
themselves  with  hows  and  arrowp,  and  ride  and 
dress  after  the  ssnie  fashion  of  the  warriors.  In  in- 
iancy  they  are  tied  to  a  board  and  handled  with 
great  roughness — at  three  years  old  :hcy  manage 
a  horse  themselves,  and  at  four  or  five  engage  in 
driving  about  five  thousand  horses.  They  were  when 
we  reached  their  village,  located  east  of  a  cluster  of 
towering  Rocky  Mountains,  of  prodigious  height  and 
grandeur  which  are  supposed  by  some  of  our  most  in- 
telligent officers  to  be  spurs  ot  the  great  Rocky 
Mountains.  Col.  Dodge  laid  two  days  at  this  village 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  their  principal 
chiefs,  for  whom  a  messenger  bad  been  despatched  ; 
but  as  we  were  now  scarce  of  provisions  and  greatly 
incumbered  with  sick,  a  pilot  was  procured,  and  we 
commenced  our  march  for  the  village  of  the  Pawnee 
Picks.  On  the  evening  of  the  fijsi  day  that  wc  left 
the  Camanche  village,  we  made  a  fortification  where 
we  left  our  sick,  with  a  detachment  to  defend  them, 
and  with  our  reduced  force  marched  upwards  of  two 
days  to  the  Pawnee  Pick  or  Toweash  village,  over 
and  through  the  passes  of  those  mountains: — upon 
our  march  we  reached  a  lofty  cleft  which  overlooked 
a  valley  of  considerable  extent,  where  our  Kioway 
girl  raised  herself  in  her  saddle,  and  addressed  the 
Osagrs  in  the  most  animated  manner.  She  told  them 
that  she  was  in  her  own  country — that  she  had  often 
rode,  hunted  and  played  in  the  valley  beneath  us, 
and  pointing  to  the  north-west,  observed,  that  her 
village  lay  in  that  direction,  and  that  one  day's  tra- 
vel Would  enable  us  to  sleep  at  it ;  but  wtien  uur 
guide,  a  Pawnee  .Mahawk  and  a  dull  fellow  bore  otf 
to  the  south-west,  her  countenance  fell. 

This  fellow  took  us  a  serpentine  route  and  greatly 
out  of  our  way,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty; 
but  went  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  where 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  village  of  the  Pawnee  Picks,  they  mej 
us  with  considerable  display  and  evident  distrust, 
and  when  we  arrived,  the  old  chief  implored  CoJ. 
Dodge  not  to  fire  on  the  village. 

Here  a  negro  fellow  who  had  run  away'from  this 
neighborhood  and  taken  up  by  the  Camanches,  con. 
firmed  the  information  which  we  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  that  tribe,  of  there  being  a  white  boy 
who  could  speak  Engliah  at  the  village  uf  the  Paw. 
nee  Picks.  On  the  second  day  aftcrour  arrival,  Col. 
Dodge,  with  all  the  officers  under  his  command,  with 
the  exception  of  mysalf,  wh./  aa  officer  of  the  day. 


lihe  next  day  nfter  this  Council  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ca- 
imanches,  Kioways  and  Woco!*,  arrived  at  our  en. 
jcampment,  with  whom  a  Council  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  day  following.     This  Council  was  held 
in  our  encampment,  and  was  attended  by  near  three 
thousand  warriors.     So  great  was  the  concourse  that 
1  could  scarcely  see  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own 
company,  who  stood  by  their  arms  in  readineaa  to 
act  at  a   moment's  warning ;  and  I   know  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  your  feelings  to  hear  (hat  this  band  of 
brave  Kcntuckians   would   have  done   their  duty  if 
fighting  had  become  necessary.     But  the  excellent 
tiianagemcnt  of  Col.  Dodge  upon  this  occasion  su- 
perseded the    necessity  and   terminated  the    affair 
honorably  to  himself  and  to  his  command,  as  well  ^ 
as  advantageous   to  his  country.     Ths  gratitude  of ' 
the  Kioways  was  nnbouiided  when  Col.  Dodge  gava 
up  to  her  nation  our  Kioway  prisoner.     Her  uncle, 
who  was  a  chief,  made  a  most  animated  address  to 
his  people  on  tho  occasion  ;  he    (old   them  that  the 
man  who  had  travelled  so  far  to  restore  to  them  their 
lost  daughter  must  be  u  very  great  and  a  very  good 
man ;  and  that  lie  longed  to  embrace  him  with  the 
arms  of  friendship  and  love.     Twenty  men  of  the 
different  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  great  men  among 
their  nations,  are  now  with  us.     They  are  astonished 
and  delighted  at  all  they  see  and  bear,  and  are  much 
gratified  at  the  presents  we  have  given  them.    Col. 
Dodge   is,  1  believe,  anxious  to  send  them  to  the 
Hermitage  to  see  General  Jackson,  but  the  Indians 
themselves  would  rather  return  home  at  preaent  to 
display  the  presents  they  have  already  received,  and 
visit  us  upon  another  occasion   with  more  of  their 
people.     Although  there  has  been  at  blood  shed  up> 
on  this  campaign,  I  look  upon  its  terncination  aa  ad- 
ding in  a  high  degree  to  the  military  fame  of  Col. 
Dodge,  who  displayed  a  degree  of  ;>er8everance  in 
marching  us  without  food  in  an  enemy's  country  to 
their  very  villages,  and  obtaining  from  them  a  supply 
of  provisions  to  last  us  to  the  buffalo  country  ;  form- 
ing with  them  treaties  of  peace  and   friendship,  and 
obtaining  from  them  one  of  our  people,  whom  they 
had  in  bondage,  and  supporting  that  part  of  his  re- 
giment which  was  imder  his  immediate  oflMnand 
without  any  provisions   from  Government  br  near 
sixty  days,  and  that  too  in  an  enemy's  countrfj  apon 
their  own  resources  and  her  hunters. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  haa  visited  tribes  of  Indi 
ana  who  have  never  before  been  overtaken  by  any 
armed  force  whatever,  although  often  pursued,  and 
has  brought  their  principal  men  with  him  to  observe 
•  \ilized  society,  and  explored  a  country  within  our 
own  limits  possessing  a  great  many  advantagea, 
which  has  not  been  laid  down  on  our  maps,  and  about 
which  yety  little  haa  been  hitherto  Iummvq  ;  and  all 
this  haa  been  done  with  lesa  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  troops.  If  ever  I  felt  lilt*  a  aoldier,  it  waa  when 
I  saw  this  band  undismayed  «a  it  waa,  aarroundad  by 
such  a  prodigious  armed  force  as  tliat  which  sur. 
roundetl  it  on  the  day  Col.  Dodge  held  the  couneil 
with  tbe  Kioways,  Camanches,  and  the  Wacoa,  Th« 
stream  upon  which  the  village  ia  aituated  ia  a  larg* 
branch  of  Red  River,   the  water  ot  which  ia  aa  awt 
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aa  the  Ma,  and  the  cliff  near  iis  banks  coniainal 
mountaina  of  salt  rock  which  can  be  used  without 
an/  preparation  whatever.  { 

Excuse  thia  hasty  und  iraperfect  scrawl,  and  be.! 
liere  roe  to  be  with  ereat  respect  yours  truly,  j 

TV  CoL  S.  M.  Jo/iMon.  j 
, , 

[From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.]  j 

Police  Examination  of  Matthias. — The  ezami'j 
nation  of  this  pretended  prophet  took  place  yesterday, 
and  concluded  in  a  short  time.     He  strenuously  de 
nied  the  truth  of  Mr.  Folger's  allegations,  thai  tbc| 
mooay  he    obtained  from  that  gentleman  was    got 
under  false  pretences,  or  that  he  was  ever  actuated 
in  bia  conduct  towards  him  by  unjustifiable  motives. 
He  atated  that  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
Washington  Co.,  in  this  State,  that  he  is  42  years 
old,  and  that  his  real  name  is  Matthias.     On  being 
asked  where  his  residence  was,  and  what  was  his  oc- 
cupation, he  replied  : 

I  am  a  traveller,  and  my  legal  residence  is  Zion 
■Hill,  Westchester  county ;  I  am  a  Jewish  teacher 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High,  saying  and  doing  all 
that  I  do,  under  oath  by  virtue  of  my  having  subscri- 
bed to  all  the  covnnanta  that  God  haih  made  with 
roan  from  the  beginning  up  to  this  lime.  I  am  chief 
bifh-priest  of  the  Jews  of  the  order  of  Melchisedeck, 
baiog  the  last  chosen  of  the  12  Apostles,  and  the  first 
in  the  resurrection  which  is  at  the  end  of  2,300  years 
after  the  building  of  Jerusalem  by  Cyrus,  and  1260 
years  from  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  which  terminated 
in  1830,  that  being  the  summit  of  the  power  of  the 
false  prophet ;  I  am  now  denouncing  judgment  on 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  judgment  is  to  be  executed  in 
tbia  age.  All  the  blood  from  Zaccharias  till  the  death 
of  the  last  witness,  is  lequired  of  this  generation. 
That  before  this  generation  passeth  away,  this  judg- 
ment shall  be  executed  and  declared.  The  hour  of 
God's  judgment  is  come  ! 

Upon  being  asked  whether  he  ever  atteinp:ed  to 
impress  the  mind  of  Folger  with  ihe  truth  of  what 
he  had  just  stated  ? — ^he  an.4wered  ; 

In  my  general  character  as  preacher,  I  endeavor- 
ed to  impress  all  men  with  the  import  of  what  I  have 
here  stated,  but  not  more  so  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fol- 
ger than  any  other  person. 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  ever  told  Fol- 
ger that  he  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
the  remibaion  uf  sin,  and  the  salvation  of  tiio  s.>al, 
and  that  if  be,  Folger,  believed  in  him  he  would  be 
saved,  and  if  not,  that  he  would  be  damaed  ?  lo 
which  he  responded : — In  my  character  of  preacher 
I  aay,  that  my  person  in  as  a  trumpet,  for  the  spirit 
of  truth  to  speak  by  ;  and  that  this  spirit  the  trumpet 
d«clares,  that  every  pcreioR  must  believe  in  (he  said 
spirit  of  truth,  and  practice  obedience  thereto,  as 
did  Jssos  of  Nazareth  ;  and  that  this  obedience  will 
•Bcura  eternal  life.  My  general  declaration  was, 
that  if  they  believed  in  ilie  spirit  of  truth,  they  would 
be  saved  ;  if  not,  eternal  damnation  awaited  them  ; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  actuates  them, 
must  be  directed  from  themselves  and  by  themselves. 
To  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  received  mo. 
ney  or  property  from  Folger,  and  if  so,  what  amount 
of  money  or  description  of  property,  he  answered  : 
In  my  general  character  of  preacher,  I  declare  to 
all  men,  that  I  will  not  accept  any  thing  from  them 
as  of  their  property  ;  but  if  they  have  any  property 
in  their  possession  which  they  believe  to  bo  Gud'ts 
property,  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  give  to  me 
whatever  they  please  of  that  property,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  1  receive  donations  from  any 
person  whatever. 

On  being  questioned  if  he  recollected  having  re- 
eeived  from  Folger,  or  any  of  his  family,  sums  of 
money  in  gold,  and  if  so,  to  what  amount,  and  ia 
what  description  of  coin,  he  replied: — *'  Mr.  Folger 
and  Mr.  Pierson  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  that  they 
balieved  I  was  the  Father,  and  fully  qualified  to  esta- 
blish God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  I  erected  the  estabhshment  on  Zion-Hill, 
for  which  purpose  they  furnished  money  from  time 
to  time.  As  the  Father,  I  bad  control  over  the  funds, 
and  IB  the  progress  of  the  establishment  various  mo- 
med  transactions  took  place  between  us,  in  which  we 
motually  accommodated  each  other.  Mr.  Folger  on 
aeveral  occasions  furnished  me  with  sums  of  money 
in  txcbange  for  bank  notes  of  his  own.  I  have  no 
particular  recollection  of  the  five  twenty  dollar  bills 
nantioned  in  Folger's  affidavit,  and  believe  it  to  bi>  a 
*ia»ake  of  his.  I  once  received  bank  notes  from  him 
*o  the  amount  of  93700,  and  at  various  times  other 
sums,  which  I  cannot  remember.  The  geoeial  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  Mount  Zion,  and  for  the 
iMMwe  No.  8  Third  atreet,  wherein  Mr.  Folger  re. 
"^M,  amoanted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  including  a 
"Mngage  on  that  booae  to  secure  to  Mrs.  Folgsr 
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about  five  thousand  dollars,  her  separate  es'ate. — 
This  sum  is  exclusive  of  about  a  thousand  dollars, 
expended  in  furnishing  those  two  eetablishments, 
the  bills  for  which  Mr.  Folger  has  in  his  possession. 
After  Mount  Zion  had  been  established,  and  after  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  me  as  the  Father,  some 
difficulty  arose  and  a  bill  in  chancery  was  filed  against 
me,  and  I  was  required  to  give  security  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  but,  to  avoid  further  trouble,  I  rccon 
vcyed  the  properly.  The  house  and  lot  in  Third  st 
were  to  have  been  conveyed  to  me  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  Mr.  Pierson  had  actually  given  orders  for 
the  conveyance  to  be  made  out,  but  he  died  before  it 
could  be  executed.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at 
present.  Wfiereupon  the  magistrate  committed  him 
for  trial. 

^:y  See  |iHge  0  i 

Since  the  above   was  in  type,  we  have  received 

the  following  caution : 

TO  THE  PUBI-IO. 

I  had  intended,  By  the  advice  of  several  judiciouii  friends,  not 
to  have  nniiccd  any  of  the  gtaleinenu  of  the  luifKwior  Mat- 
thiax,  or  the  wild  rumor*  growing  out  nf  the  delusion  1  have 
been  under  in  relcrence  to  hiui ;  iut  as  the  statemeiiis  made  by 
him  in  bio  exaniiaalion  kiefore  the  Police  yesterday,  as  publish 
rd  iu  the  niornin;  paper*,  are  calculated  to  injurs  nie  seriously, 
I  think  it  b«»t  to  deny  those  stateoients,  Ihe  object  of  th>!iu  with 
MRtthias  being,  no  dnubt,  to  crush  me  il  porwible.  I  have  no 
objection  that  Matthias,  or  any  one  else,  gtiould  Mate  the  tcholc 
truth  in  reference  to  any  traiisariinn  of  mine,  but  that  h  hicli  U 
untrue,  I  must  protest  agaiost,  and  wheu  necessary,  meet  and 
refute. 

Matthias  stateil  in  his  elimination  yecterdny,  that  on  one  oc 
casiun  he  received  from  me  9-3,700:  tliis  l«'tnie,  as  f;ir  as  it 
goni — but  the  whole  truth  is  this — that  early  In  the  present  yitar 
I  sold  a  pro|ierty,  for  which  the  party  paid  me  about  three 
o'clock — too  late  in  be  deposited  in  the  Rank  that  afternoon,  i 
was  going  to  Hartford  ibai  afternoon  in  ilie  sieamboal,  and  fear 
iiig  lo  take  it  in  my  jiocket,  I  left  it  in  hi.'  rharge  for  » ife  keep- 
ing nntil  my  return,  which  wns  in  about  'brty  eight  hours;  so 
that  nedid  in  fact  receive  f -2,700  from  me,  aud  kepi  it  BUtil  I 
returned,  when  I  received  it  again  from  him. 

Th  '  statement  about  a  morlgage of  95,(K)U  elthernn  inv  place 
at  Singling,  or  any  other  pr>>|>erty  to  injure  ihai  sum  to  that 
tsiate of  Mrs.  Folger,  is  totally  untrue.  No  such  mortgage  v/a» 
ever  given 

A*  it  regards  Mr.  Pierson  having  directed  that  a  deed  of  Third 
street  property  shoold  tx;  given,  it  is  eniirely  new  to  ihp — an*! 
he  is  not  liviii;;  lo  stale  what  he  did  say  to  Matthiat^.  I  know 
iinthing  about  it,  liut  I  do  not  think  he  c\er  directed  ii,  for  the 
liiiuple  reason  that  when  he  is  said  to  hav«  done  it.  I  was 
largely  in  ad>^nce  to  him  iu  joint  spt-cul:>tioni,  and  he  knew 
that  I  felt  no  disposition  to  be  any  more  ao.  All  I  ask  of  my 
friends  i.-<  to  be  i-autious  in  reci  iving  the  stateineni!^  of  this  de 
ceitfnl  creature,  and  leave  nie  to  manage  nil  iny  concerns  with 
him.  'I'o  all  who  are  interested,  I  can  ~exhii>it  a  iM-rfeclly  clear 
rtiatenicnt  of  my  concerns,  and  (Atisfy  thcni  thai  I  have  and 
jhall  act  uprightly  with  all  m<;ii. 

KENJAMIN  H.  F«)l.GER 

9:^  ?ucli  papers  as  piibii<hed  the  potice  report,  will  otdige 
ilie  by  publishing  this. 

Married,  lately,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Lus- 
coinbe,  at  the  English  Embassy,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Abbe  Le  Cointre  (under  a  dispensation  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,)  Prince  Louis  Stanislas  Rotska 
de  la  Tr^mouille,  to  Augusta,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  Alexander  Murray,  (of  Frimley,  near 
Bagshoi,  England,)  and  grand-daughter  of  John,  late 
Earl  of  Dunmorp.  The  bride  is  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  that  Countess  of  Derby,  whose  defence  of 
Latham  Castle  rendered  her  so  conspicuous  during 
the  time  of  the  Comnionwealih,  which  C-oiinteas  was 
the  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  de  la  Tr^mouillc,  and 
the  Princess  Brabantia,  the  youngest  daughterofWii 
liam,  of  Nassau  ;  whose  eldest  daughter  had  married 
Frederick  the  Fourth,  Elector  Palatine,  the  grand 
daughter  of  whom  intermarried  with  Ernest. Augus 
lus.  Elector  of  Hanover;  from  whom  the  present 
Reigning  Family  in  England  are  descended  ;  conse 
quenily  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  in  the  same 
degree  of  consanguinity  with  the  illustrious  House  of 
Orange,  as  does  his  Britannic  Majesty,  William  the 
Fourth.  The  bride's  aunt,  (the  Lady  Virginia  Mur. 
ray,)  together  with  her  father,  and  her  younger  sister, 
Virginia,  were  present  at  the  ceremtmy. 

IFiom  the  London  Cbriatian  Observer.] 
THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

THE    WILD    WALL-FLOWER. 

y^  hat  variotu  turns  of  chance  and  fate 
This  muiddering  pile  has  known ! 

^^  hat  wide  magnincertcc  and  state 
Within  its  halls  were  shown. 

When  crowds  of  knights  and  ladies  gay 

III  weeda  of  peace  kept  holiday  ! 

These  walls,  where  now  with  softening  grace 

The  ivy-wreath  is  flung, 
With  trophies  once  of  war  and  chace  ,;  v 

Were  thick  and  proudly  hung  ; 
But  helmet,  aiiear,  and  horn,  are  gone 
To  augment  the  dust  we  tread  upon.    ,      . 

Full  oft  this  cell  in  weary  thrall 

Hath  lonely  captive  held  ; 
And  these  proud  rowers  the  whizzing  ball 

Like  granite  rock  repelled  ;  •■<,•     ^ 

But,  ah!  I  hey  &11  and  crumble  now,  .,.,  ~ 
BeiMaUi  a  stronger,  mightier  foe: 


Time,  Tiin<>,  his  withering  hand  hath  laid 
-.  On  btutleinent,  and  tower, 

AikI  where  rich  banners  were  displayed 

Now  only  waves  a  flower. 
List,  and  'twill  fitting  comment  read 
On  revel  gay  ami  mariial  deed. 

Mute  is  the  warden's  challenge,  nittt« 

The  warriors  Iiasty  trsad ; 
And  tim»les8  is  the  lady's  lute, 

For  she  is  with  f  he  dead ; 
And  but  a  flower  now  mourns  the  doom 
Of  prostrate  strength  and  faded  bloom. 

Road,  stranger,  in  this  ruin's  fate,    . 

An  emblem  true  of  life ; 
Conflicting  passions — love  and  bate,*| 

Joy,  sorrow,  fear,  and  strife — | 
Combine,  ala:< !  in  one  dark  plan 
To  storm  the  citadel  of  man. 

And  should  they  fail,  a  ibe  ia  near 

Who  ne'er  defeat  hath  known, — 
Time  ever  follows  in  the  rear  : 

He  wills — the  work  is  dor>e  ; 
For  Where's  the  beauty,  strength,  or  pnde. 
Hath  e'er  his  withering  touch  defied  ? 
Wear'st  thou  to-day  the  wreath  of  ha»  ■* 

Oh  heed  it,  heed  it  not ; 
A  few  brief  years,  thy  place  and  name 

May  be  alike  toreot. 
And  but  a  lowly  ffoweret  wave 
Upon  thy  unremerabered  grave. 

Here  ends  the  semblance.     Never  more 
This  ruined  pile  shall  rise,  ' 

But  man  a  seraph  bleKt  shall  soar, 
When  what  is  mortal  dies. 

If  while  earth's  changing  path  he  trod. 

His  heart  ati J  hopes  were  nxed  on  GoD. 

THE  pRmaosE.    ^- 
Fairest  of  all  that's  fair 
In  nature's  \vork«,  are  ye,  ye  wilding  flowers. 

When  thuK  at  S^pring's  fi^wt  heck  3  e  blithely  war 
Your  shiiiiiig  heads  to  herald  her  bright  hours. 

But  that  yotu-  bloom  is  brief. 
And  here  and  there,  on  some  slight  stem  a  thorn. 

Half  hid  p^rchanee,  beneath  a  shnvelled  leai^ 
Tells  unto  what  sad  destiny  ye  are  bom. 

I  could  have  thooxht  the  doom 
Which  gave  to  ruin  earth,  to  storms  the  ?ky. 

And  man.  (iod's  last  bent  work,  unto  the  tomb. 
Your  primal  beauty  fuid  imharmed  passed  by. 

But  are  vc  loved  the  less. 
Than  for  our  sakt*  these  eert h-bom  traits  ye  wear  T 

Oh,  no '.  th°  ver>  blight  I  hat  mars  your  grace. 
And  npc8k.s  your  frailty,  makes  yc  but  more  dear. 

Nor  thia  your  only  claim 
On  man's  regard  ;  meekly  fhiin  glade  and  bower 

Ve  wani  and  counsel  him,  as  'twere  yoiu-  aim 
To  win  him  back  to  Paradise  once  more. 

Yes,  each  of  ye  in  turn 
Paints  some  pur<;,mond  to  the  human  heart  : 

One  Itending  "neath  the  storm,  to  those  who  mourn 
Lessons  of  meek  endurance  may  impart. 

Others  that  breathe  at  eve 
Sweet  incense,  urge  to  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

And  with  united  voice  all  bid  us  leave 
Th"  morrow  to  our  common  Father's  care. 

And  tliou,  80  fair  nnd  pale, 
Tliat  lovost  mid<i  grass  and  shadowing  leax-es  to  hide 

Thy  modest  charms,  sweet  Primrose, — tboe  I  bail,    • 
Reprover  meek  of  vanity  and  pride. 

Alas  that  pride,  which  wrought 
-Man'.=  woe  in  Paradise,  should  haiiru  him  still  4 

-\o  hated  inntate,  but  with  every  thought 
Twin«l,  closely  twined,  and  prompting  aye  to  ill. 

Oh.  when  within  my  breast 
Such  thoughts  are  stirring,  do  thou  gently  chide. 

And  tim?ly  whisper  from  thy  leafy  nest — 
"  Shall  man  be  proud,  to  sin  and  death  allied  V 

THE    PASSION   FLOWER. 
Oh,  ne'er  with  coli  and  careless  glance  gare  I  on  thee,  sweet 

flower  ; 
Nor  careless  pluck  thee,  as  I'm  wont  thy  sisters  of  the  bower  ; 
No ;  fancy  gifts  thee  with  a  spell  unknown  to  all  betide, 
VVhidi  cliecks  the  hand  thy  beauty  wuos,  and  quells  the  glance 

of  pride. 
Eacli  flower  .«oine  fairy  legend  owns,  to  joy  or  sorrow  dear. 
Or  simply  beautiful,  just  such  as  wins  gay  rhidhood'i  ear  ; 
Bui  l)o!h  to  aged  and  to  youna,  from  cot  to  lordly  ball,      I  thrall. 
Thou,  thou  hasi  tbatio'tell  sbotildsi  hold  each  human  heart  In 
Each  flower  some  chosen  emblem  is  :  one  is  for  beauty's  bloom 
Another  friendship  claims ;    a  third  sheds  fragrance  o'er  tbe 

tomb  ; 
But  linked  wilh  holy  memories,  to  penitence  how  dear : 
Thy  shrine  is  aye  the  broken  heart— thy  dew,  contrition's  tear. 
Would  I  such  shrine  could  offer  thee,  and  on  thy  pale  leaves  slied 
Those  sadlv  sorrowing  tears  which  fall  but  wheu  the  heart  has 

Wed:  ^      ^ 

But  ah  :  like  sealed  font,  that  heart  withholds  the  tnbute  due. 
Though  lesser  sorrows  find  it  still  to  gentle  pity  true. 
Yet  dear  I  hold  thy  sacred  lore,  and  oft  wilh  curious  eye 
Do  trace  the  ni>-Rtic  characters  which  In  thy  boMoa  He  ; 
'  ypes  of  tho^"  fearful  instruments  of  agony  and  scorn.— 
ThVcroM  which  bore  Uie  Lord  of  life-the  naU,  Uie  twuted 

thorn. 
And  now  of  many  a  cultured  flower,  and  aiany  a  wilding  spray, 
I've  sung,  but  thou  the  fittest  seem 'st  to  grace  my  cloalng  lay  ; 
Then  colne,  and  round  my  simple  harp  thy  wreaths  symboUc 

Lest  meSer  theme  again  should  wake  its  cot»ecT«t«4  string. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Animal  Mechanics,   or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.     Part  II.,  showing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.     [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  frum  page  567.) 
CHAPTER    II. 
Ox  THE  IlLUSTKATIONS  FROM  MkcHAMCS. 

— ^The  illustrations  from  Mechanics  way  be 
carried  too  far.  Peculiar  properties  of  life 
ill  the  body.  They  differ  in  quality.  They 
have  an  adjustment  to  each  other  more  ad- 
niirahle  than  the  mechanical  connection. 

We  are  the  more  dcsurous  of  entering 
upon  this  subject,  that  we  may  prevent  the 
reader  from  founding  a  false  conclusion  upon 
the  very  mode  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
proceeded,  that  of  showing  design  in  every 
part  of  the  animal  structure  by  taking  our 
illustrations  from  the  mechanism  of  the 
body. 

When  we  have  admired  the  connections 
of  the  several  parts,  or  organs,  thus  made 
manifest  by  comparison  with  machinery,  we 
may  go  too  far,  and  say  that  the  material 
structure  and  mechanical  relation  are  to  be 
found  in  still  greater  minuteness  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  finer  textures  of  the  body — pro- 
ceed  to  call  this  organization,  and  erroneous- 
ly conclude  that,  out  of  organization,  comes 
life.  The  very  term  orgatiization  misleads, 
yet  it  implies  something  constructed  in  which 
one  part  co-operates  with  another,  but  no- 
thing more.  Taking  the  body  as  a  whole, 
there  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  such  <;o- 
operalion,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  expla- 
nation of  life  from  this,  since  iiic  exists  in 
simple  and  uniform  substances,  where  there 
is  neither  construction  nor  relation. 

Now,  although  there  are  mechanical  con 
struction  and  relation,  as  we   have  seen   in 
bones,  muscles,  and   tendons,  the  phenome- 
na of  the  body   result   from   a   dependence 
established  among  the  living  properties,  not 
the  mechanical.     The   highest  medical   au- 
thorities have  seen  reason  to  conclude,  that 
life  is  an  endowment  not  resulting  from  orga 
iiization  or  construction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
producing  it ;  in  other  words,  that  the  living 
principle  attracts  the  new  matter,  arranges  it, 
and,  in  order  to  its  continuance  and  perfec 
tion,  alters  it,  and  efl'ects  a  continual  revolu 
tion  in  it.     For  there  is  nothing  more  curi 
ous  than  the  uninterrupted  and  rapid  change 
of  the  material  of  the  animal  body,  from  the 
first  pulse  of  life  to  the  last  breath  that  is 
drawn,  of   which    we   shall    give   abundant 
proofs  before  we  close  this  inquiry. 
-  In    first   approaching   the   subject  we  are 
blinded  by  familiar  occurrences,  and  cannot 
comprehend  all  the  links  by  which  the  visi 
ble  phenomena  of  the  living  body  arc   pro 
duced.     Probably  most  of  our  readers  be- 
lieve motion  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  life,  and  the  very  proof  of  its  presence. 
The  peasant  stirs  up  an  animal  with  his  staff, 
and  if  it  does  not  move  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  dead  ;  and  such  is  the  experience  of  man 
kind.     We   do  not  reflect  that  many  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  living  powers  must  be  ex 
ercised  before  sensibility  is  shown  in  its  visi. 
ble  sign,  the  motion  of  the  creature.     It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  parts  shall  lock  into 
each  other  like  the  cogs  of  wheels  ;  the  con- 
nections established   are   of  a  different  kind 
altogether.     Each   part  possesses  a  proper- 
ty of  life   entirely  distinct  from  the   other, 
and  this  property  of  life  may  exist  in  the  in- 
dividual part  (for  a  time  at  least)  without 
that  co*opcration  of  iHo  whole  which  is  tie* 
ior  tbf  moti^nfl  ef  iht  animftli 
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This  quality  of  life  is,  in  one  respect,  like 
gravitation  in  matter  ;  that  is,  when  the  mass 
is  broken  into  parts,  each  division  has  its  pro- 
portion of  the  endowment,  and  so  the  sepa- 
rated parts  of  a  living  creature  poss'iss  life. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ceases :  gravita- 
Won  is  the  same  quality  in  every  part,  and 
uniform  in  its  effects,  whilst  the  life  is  exhi- 
bited by  qualities  differing  in  every  part  of 
the  animal  body.  Did  these  parts  possess 
qualities  exactly  similar,  they  would  remain 
at  rest,  and,  though  combined,  they  would  not 
influence  each  other.  It  is  the  different 
powers  brought  into  combination  that  pro- 
duce the  motion  of  the  whole  animal. 

If  a  man  fall  into  the  water,  and  is  dragged 
out  motionless,  and  has  ceased  to  breathe, 
each  part  of  his  body  may  still  possess  its 
property  of  life.  Although  the  combina- 
tions have  been  destroyed,  he  may  be  re- 
vived  by  exciting  action  in  some  part  of  his 
system.  Life  still  remains  in  his  brain,  and 
nerves,  and  heart,  and  arteries,  and  in  the 
muscles,  which  should  enable  him  to  breathe ; 
but  the  mutual  influence,  the  bond  of  their 
united  operations,  is  broken.  We  may  take 
the  analogy  of  a  machine,  and  say  that  the 
wheels  are  stopped  ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  different  thing  ;  it  is  the  operation  oi 
the  living  influence  that  is  stopped,  for  we 
repeat  tkat  nature,  (by  which,  of  course,  is 
always  to  be  understood  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture,)  has  combined  the  organs  not  mechani- 
cally, but  by  properties  of  life. 

Artificial  respiration  draws  after  it  the  ac 
tion  of  the  heart,  because  the  sen»>ibility  of 
the  heart  is  made  respondent  to  the  lungs 
Pulsation  of  the  heart,  excited  by  the  mo 
tion  of  the  lungs,  is  followed  by  the  action 
of  the  arteries ;  these  organs,  in  operation, 
drive  the  blood  through  the  frame,  and,  by 
the  circulation,  the  susceptibility  of  each 
part  to  impression,  which  had  been  weak- 
ened, is  restored.  Action  and  re-action  are 
re-established  ;  but  these  actions  are  not  like 
those  of  a  machine,  they  are  living  proper- 
ties ;  sensibility  in  one  part,  contractility  in 
another  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  these  inter- 
nal sensibilities  have  been  for  some  time  in 
operation,  the  man  gives  outward  token  of 
recovery. 

So  a  person  recovering  from  fainting,  af- 
ter  sobbing  and  irregular  breathing,  has  the 
respiration  renewed ;  in  succession  other 
parts  recover  their  sensibility,  and  resume 
their  places  in  the  circle  of  relations  ;  the 
skin  is  capable  of  being  stimulated,  and  the 
limbs  are  capable  of  motion  ;  the  eyelids  are 
opened  ;  by  and  by  the  nerve  of  the  eye  is 
sensible  to  light,  and  the  nerve  of  the  ear  to 
sound  ;  and  finally,  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  roused,  and  its  control  over  the  body  re- 
established. The  whole  separate  endow- 
ments of  life  in  the  different  parts  resume 
their  offices ;  the  last  in  the  train  ;  only  the 
property  of  the  muscle  to  contract  is  alone 
observed  by  the  uninformed,  and  voluntary 
motion  is  the  token  of  entire  restoration. 

We  can  imagine  a  hiilf-learned  person  to 
act  very  foolishly  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  apparently  drowned.  He  has  been  told 
that  we{draw  in  vital  air,  and  breathe  out  wha' 
is  unfit  to  support  life ;  he  imagines  that  it 
can  be  of  no  use  to  distend  the  lungs  of  the 
drowning  person  with  liis  own  breath,  and 
precious  time  is  lost.  Whereas,  the  mere 
distension  of  the  chest,  that  is,  of  the  lungs, 
followed  by  the  compression  of  the  chest, 
Utid. again  by  the  diiteneion,  and  so  on  alter* 
natfly,  it  th«  plcy  ^f  tht  tunga,  whieh  by 


sympathy  draws  the  heart  into  action,  and  in 
succession  all  the  vital  organs.  This  is  not 
what  chemistry  teaches  :  chemistry  shows 
us  that  the  vital  air  influences  the  blood  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  blood,  being  refreshed  or 
impregnated  with  the  vital  air,  renews  the 
properties  of  life.  But  this  effect  on  the 
blood  could  never  take  place  unless  there 
were  some  previous  consent  or  sympathy, 
putting  the  organs  into  operation.  We  re- 
peat, that  the  consent  of  organs  is  not  the 
effect  of  mechanical  adaptation,  or  of  che- 
mical action,  but  of  relation  established 
among  the  vital  properties. 

If  a  man  be  struck  by  lightning,  he  has 
not  merely  the  vital  operation  of  respiration 
stopped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drowning  man, 
in  whom  every  organ  continues  to  possess  its 
property  of  lite ;  he  is  not  like  a  man  struck 
on  the  head,  where  one  vital  organ  is  so  dis- 
turbed that  the  circle  of  vital  actions  is  bro- 
ken ;  in  this  instance  the  electric  fire  passes 
through  every  fibre  and  every  organ — all 
the  qualities  of  life,  whether  residing  in  the 
brain,  nerve,  or  muscle,  are  instantaneously 
destroyed,  and  the  moment  of  death  is  the 
commencement  of  dissolution. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  illustrated  this  some- 
what familiarly.  If  you  bruise  the  head  of 
an  eel,  its  l>ody  writhes  ;  but  if  it  be  taken 
by  the  tail,  and  struck  on  the  flag-stone,  so 
that  every  part  of  its  body  receives  the 
shock,  then  all  the  paiis  are  killed,  and  it 
remains  motionless.  When  an  animal  is 
killed  by  that  violence  which  injures  one 
important  organ,  the  property  of  life  remains 
for  a  certain  time  in  every  part ;  those  parts 
have  no  correspondence,  and  there  is  no  out- 
ward token  of  life  ;  but  the  vital  principle  is 
still  capable  of  exhibiting  one  of  its  most 
important  properties — it  arrests  the  opera- 
tion of  those  chemical  affinities  which  be- 
long  to  dead  matter. 

Thus  the  reader  perceives,  that,  although 
he  be  led  on  lo  comprehend  the  design  or 
intention  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the 
body  by  mechanical  instances  or  compari- 
sons, it  is  when  we  contemplate  the  influence 
of  the  living  principle,  that  we  have  a  higher 
conviction  of  the  Omnipotence,  which  has 
formed  every  creature,  and  every  part  of 
each  creature,  with  that  appropriate  endow- 
ment OI  life  which  suits  it  to  act  its  part  in 
the  general  system. 

VVe  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
death  of  the  animal,  and  the  death  of  the 
parts  of  the  animal— between  apparent  death 
and  dissolution,  or  the  separation  of  that  qual- 
ity which  distinguishes  living  matter. 

Viewing  the  subject  generally,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  said,  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, but  two  conditions  of  matter.  It  is  at 
one  moment  forming  beautiful  combinations, 
as  in  the  flower,  through  the  principle  of  life, 
and,  at  another,  it  is  cast  away  as  noxious, 
undergoing  changes  by  decomposition,  from 
chemical  processes  solely.  The  want  of 
combination  in  the  whole  animal  body  exhi- 
bits apparent  death.  The  loss  of  life  in  all 
the  parts  of  an  animal  body  is  absolutely 
death,  and  the  material  becomes  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  affinities,  in- 
stead of  being  urged  into  motion  by  life. 

The  jackstone  produces  motion  in  one 
pai1  of  a  machine  ;  that,  varied  by  mechani'' 
cal  influence,  is  communicated  to  a  second  ; 
from  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  it  is  eommuni- 
cated  to  the  corresponding  leaves  of  the  pi- 
nions, and  from  the  pinions,  to  the  fnsoM* 
But  what  a  bait  notion  it  ii  to  «uppoM  tlMR 


the  mere  property  of  weight  in  the  jackstone 
is  hke  the  inllueiice  of  lite  ! 

The  weight  is  the  power,  in  the  language 
of  mechanicians ;  but  it  does  not  reside  in 
the  parts  of  a  machine,  nor  does  it  exhibit  dif- 
ferent  qualifications  in  these  parts.  Separate 
them,  and  they  are  nothing.  On  the  contra 
ry,  no  one  part  of  an  animal  body  is  in  this 
matter  dependent  on  another  for  its  proper- 
ty of  life.  The  property  is  inherent  in  the 
part  itself,  and  the  wonderful  thing  is  that 
each  property  in  the  several  organs  corrcs- 
ponds  with  the  others  so  as  to  form  a  circle 
of  vital  operations.  There  is  no  transmis- 
sion of  power,  in  all  this,  from  part  to  part — 
no  train  of  connection  to  be  trjiced  as  from 
the  jackstone,  or  the  spring,  along  the  parts 
of  the  machine.  There  is  therefore,  in  truth, 
no  resemblance  between  machinery  and  the 
influences  in  operation  in  a  living  body. 
What  is  to  be  admired  in  a  living  body  is  not 
merely  the  adaptation  of  bones,  muscles,  and 
tendons,  forming  a  mechanical  apparatus,  but 
rather  the  different  qualities  which  life  be- 
stows upon  different  parts ;  these  qualities 
put  the  parts  into  relation,  each  according 
to  its  place  in  the  circle  of  the  economy; 
and  among  innumerable  properties  of  life 
in  the  individual  parts,  produce  that  perfect 
co-operation  as  if  one  principle  only  actua- 
ted the  whole. 

When  a  person  moves  under  the  direction 
of  the  will,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  to 
our  understanding,  because  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  links,  far  less  to  estimate 
the  powers  in  the  several  parts  influenced 
during  this  familiar  action.  But  if  there  be 
the  slightest  diminution  of  sensibility  of  one 
nerve,  so  that  it  shall  not  transmit  sensation, 
or  if  there  be  any  disturbance  which  retards 
in  the  least  degree  the  transmission  of  the 
will  along  another  appropriate  nerve — if  the 
muscle  be  benumbed,  or  have  lost  its  irrita- 
bility— if  the  action  of  the  blood  vessels  has 
been  either  diminished  or  increased  beyond 
their  ordinary  course,  either  in  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  brain,  or  nerves, — we  are  appalled 
by  the  consequences.  The  impressions  of 
things  are  not  felt ;  the  senses  arc  unexer- 
cised; the  limbs  remain  inactive;  one  half' 
or  the  whole,  of  the  body  is  a  load,  as  ij 
there  were  a  living  being  in  a  dead  body — a 
body  whose  parts  refuse  their  office — appear- 
ing  dead,  though  they  are  not  so.  The  cor- 
respondence of  their  living  qualities  has 
alone  been  disturbed  ;  the  movement  which 
results  from  the  whole  is  stopped,  and  there 
is  apparent  death. 

What  confusion  then  must  be  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  confound 
the  phenomena  of  life,  as  presented  in 
the  entire  frame-work  of  the  body,  with 
those  separate  qualities  of  life,  which,  re- 
siding  in  the  several  parts,  must  enter  into 
combination   for  the   motion  of  the  whole! 

The  next  step  of  this  unphilosophical  man- 
ner of  treating  the  subject  is  to  make  the 
organization  the  source  of  the  living  proper- 
ty, — as  if  any  combination  of  organs  could 
produce  life, — as  if  those  organs  could  have 
motion  without  the  distinct  endowments  of 
life  in  their  separate  parts, — as  if  they  co- 
operated mechanically,  and  not  from  the 
correspondence  among  their  living  proper- 
ties. Those  who  thus  reason  mean  to  say, 
that  parts  are  made  so  finely  as  to  move  of 
themselves,  one  part  propelling  another,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  producing  life.  It 
is  quite  clear,  that  this  confusion  of  ideas 
ariMMi  (torn  contemplating  the  phenomena  of 


the  perfect  animal,  in  which  all  intermediate 
influences  are  confounded.  On  the  other 
hand  we  present  this  proposition.  i 

The  several  simple  substances  of  a  living! 
body   have  each   an   endowment  of  life  be- 1 
stowed  upon  them.     Let  us  take  the  obvious 
qualities,  of  sensibihty — the  power  of  trans- i 
mission — and  the  power  of  motion ;   each  of 
which   is    appropriate   to   a    particular   sub- 
stance.     When  these  qualities  are  put  in  re-j 
lution,  impressions  may  produce  motion,  and^ 
thus  then;  are  three  distinct  properties  of 
life  brought  into  operation.     Where  is  thej 
orjranization  or  construction   here?     With-| 
out  those    living    endowments,    these    parts, 
would  be  inoperative,  in  whatever  juxta-po-j 
sition  placed.     The  mechanical  construction! 
of  the  body  is  one  thing, — and  we  are  able  to 
admire  it,  because  it  can   be  illustrated   by 
comparison  with  our  own  contrivances;  the 
combination  of  living  properties  is  another, 
and    an  entirely  different  thing.  ! 

We  here  reach  the  limit  of  philosophical' 
mquiry.  Hitherto  all  has  been  flattering  toj 
the  pride  of  the  creature,  but  we  must  now! 
humbly  acknowledge  the  inscrutable  wavs  ofj 
the  Creator;  and  ceasing  to  trace  the  origin! 
of  life  more  than  we  do  that  of  gravitation,! 
we  should  be  occupied  in  observing  its  laws, 
not  in  exploring  its  source.  ' 

We  shall  take  an  instance  to  illustrate  ihej 
difference  betwixt  the  mechanical  connec- 
tion of  parts  and  their  relations  through  tli% 
living  properties ;  and  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  curiously  the  living  proper- 
ties and  the  mechanical  properties  are  made 
to  correspond  with  each  other. 

A  stream  of  water  is  converted  into  a  me- 
chanical power :  it  fills  a  cistern,  which  is 
attached  to  a  lever  ;  the  cistern  descends  by 
the  weight  of  water ;  by  its  descent  a  valve 
s  pushed  open  ;  the  water  escapes,  and  the 
cistern  ascends,  and  remains  so  till  the 
stream  flowing  into  it  again  depresses  it. 
Thus  the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  water 
gives  regularity  of'  motion  to  the  machine. 
Compare  this  with  the  heart. 

Fig.23. 


We  may  describe  the  heart  as  consisting 
of  two  cavities,  the  one  called   the  Auricle, 
and  the  other  the  Ventricle.     The  sinus  A, 
(fig.    23,)   receives  the  blood   returning  by 
the  veins ;  and  gradually  filling,  like  a  cis- 
tern, it  becomes  so  distended  that  its  muscu-j 
lar  power  is  excited  ;  it  contracts,  and  deli-| 
vers  the  blood  with   a  sudden  impetus  into| 
the  second  cavity,  or  the  ventricle  B,  which,] 
in   its  turn,   excited   by  the  distension,  con- 
tracts, and  propels  the  blood  into  the  artery 
C.     Here  the  action  of  the   heart   is   ac- 
counted    for,    by  its   mechanical   distension 
with  the  blood  ;  and  the  regularity  of  its  mo- 
tioDB  necessarily  correspond  with  die  rogu* 


larity  of  the  supply.     The  distension  produ- 
ces action,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  blood 
from  the  cavity  allows  a  momentary  state  of 
rest,  until  another  volume  of  the  blood  ex- 
cites  another  pulse. 

But  we  have  now  to  observe,  that  when  this 
irritability  or  muscular  power  was  bestowed 
u[M)n  the  heart,  it  was  directed  by  a  law  eiilire- 
iy  difleront  from  the  irritability  as  possessed 
by  other  muscles.  A  property  of  alternate  ac- 
tivity and  rest  was  given  to  it,  quite  tudike 
the  contractility  of  other  parts  ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  when  the  heart  is  empty,  when  there 
is  no  distension  of  blood  at  all,  the  two  ca- 
vities will  continue  their  alternate  action. 
Nay,  if  the  heart  be  taken  from  the  animal 
recently  dead,  ii  will  continue  to  act  in  regu- 
lar successive  pulses,  first  the  one  cavity, 
and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  successively 
for  a  long  time,  until  the  life  be  quite  ex- 
haustcd.  The  two  cavities  will  thus  conti. 
nuc  in  alternate  action,  as  if  they  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  office  of  propelling  the  blood, 
when  there  is  no  blood  contained  within  them. 
It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  no  such 
thing  could  happen  in  the  case  of  the  cis- 
tern  and  lever,  were  the  stream  of  water  to 
cease  rimniiig. 

Thus  we  distiii<ruish  two  things  quite  dif- 
ferent :  a  mechanical  or  hydraulic  provision, 
by  which  these  little  cisterns,  the  auricle  and 
ventricle,  sliall  be  regularly  supplied,  and 
alternately  filled  and  emptied — and  the  pro- 
perty of  contraction  in  the  heart,  not  a  mere 
property  of  contraction  from  irritation,  as 
in  the  other  muscles,  but  a  property  far  more 
admirable,  since  the  irritability  or  power  of 
contraction  of  the  part  is  ordered  with  a  re- 
ference to  its  oftice — that  it  shall  contract 
and  relax  in  regular  and  ra|)id  succession, 
and  continue  its  oflice  unweariedly  through 
a  long  lif«>.  The  living  propertN  o(  the 
heart  exhibits  a  variety  adapted  to  its  office, 
and  a  correspondence  still  more  admirable 
than  the  mechanical  relation.  We  are  thus 
purticidar  in  diKtrnguisbing  the  mechanical 
adaptation  of  parts  from  the  co-operation  ot 
the  vital  influences  residing  in  the  s<'veral 
parts  :  for  there  are  many  who  will  take  the 
illustration  from  mechanics,  and  stop  their 
inquiry  there,  and  who  entertain  a  ron fused 
notion  of  the  depcJidcnce  of  the  life  of  the 
botly  on  its  mechanism. 

Another  mistake  which  some  philosophi- 
cal  itHjuirers  entertain,  is  to  fancy  that  the 
principle  of  life  is  of  a  galvanic  nature. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  unwillingness  in  men  to 
acknowledge  that  their  powers  of  reason  are 
exhausted,  and  that  they  have  arrived  at  an 
ultimate  stage;  they  would  fain  set  up  some 
contrivance  to  iiide  the  humiliating  truth. 
Whatever  notions  have  prevailed  in  the 
schools  at  different  epochs,  of  heat,  eleclri- 
citv,  or  galvanism,  we  find  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain  the  phenomena  of  life  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  with  which  they  have 
been  successful  in  their  physical  inquiries. 
Experiments  without  reason  are  equally  de- 
lusive with  hypotheses ;^  those  who  will  not 
give  themselves  the  labor  of  thought,  desire 
to  witness  striking  phenomena;  wonder- 
struck,  they  believe  that  they  are  engaged 
in  experimental  investigation,  when  their 
state  of  mind  is  little  better  than  idle  amaze- 
ment. A  culfs  head  is  made  to  yawn,  or 
a  man  cut  down  from  the  gallows  to  move, 
hke  a  figure  of  cards  pulled  with  strings; 
the  jaws  move,  and  the  eyes  roll,  and  this 
lis  done  by  conveying  the  galvanic  shock  to 
'the  nortes  ;  here  it  fs  wpposca  that  nutbing 
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less  than  the  principle  of  life  itself  can  work 
such  wonders,  and  that  galvanism  is  this 
principle. 

Putting  aside  the  circumstance  already 
stated,  of  life  exhibiting  totally  different  phe- 
nomena in  union  with  different  parts,  is 
there  any  point  of  resemblance  between  gal- 
vanism and  life  ?  Does  tying  the  nerve  stop 
the  influence  of  galvanism  as  it  does  the  in- 
fluence of  life  ?  Does  galvanism  course 
along  a  cord  when  it  is  surrounded  by  mat- 
ter m  contact  with  it  of  the  same  nature  ? 
can  life  pass  out  of  one  body  into  another, 
like  heat,  or  electricity,  or  galvanism  ?  Can 
/hey  be  contained  by  a  Ihiri  membrane  ? 
Does  life  pass  equally  through  all  the  parts 
of  a  moist  animal  body  as  one  uniform  influ- 
ence, like  galvanism  ? 

In  no  circumstance  is  there  a  resemblance, 
and  the  whole  phenomena  resullmg  from 
galvanism  transmitted  through  an  animal  ap- 
parently dead,  are  fairly  to  be  attributed  to 
its  being  a  high  stimulus  conveyed  through 
the  moist  animal  body,  and  exciting  the  pow. 
ers  which  remain  insulated  in  the  several 
parts  ;  and  in  exciting  those  forces,  far  from 
renewing  them,  it  exhausts  them  altogether. 

The  uses  made  of  galvanism,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  living  phenomena,  should  make 
sensible  men  very  cautious  iiow  they  carry 
the  legitimate  inductions  of  chemical  science 
into  another  department.  They  will  not 
submit  to  call  the  irritability  or  contractility 
of  a  muscle  an  endowment  of  life,  but  seek 
to  explain  it  by  organization.  They  employ 
the  microscope  ;  they  find  the  ultimate  fibre 
to  be  some  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  they  see  plicie  or  folds  ;  they  ima- 
gine them  to  be  cells  into  which  the  fibres 
are  divided  ;  they  furnish  these  cells  with 
two  different  gases,  and  explode  thcra  by 
some  galvanic  influence  of  the  nerves ;  and 
the  explosion,  by  dilating  the  cells  in  one  di- 
rection, causes  the  contraction  in  another. 
This  is  the  theory  of.  muscular  action  at  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  gases  ;  and 
some  such  idle  hypothesis,  supposed  appli- 
cable to  the  laws  of  life,  accompanies  eve- 
ry considerable   improvement  in   chemistry. 

In  the  most  inf>dern  and  the  most  popular 
French  work  on  Physiology,  by  M .  Riche- 
rand,  he  says,  "What  appears  to  inc  by 
much  the  most  ingenious  opinion,  and  which 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  probability,  is 
that  which  supposes  the  contraction  of  the 
luuscle  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  azote,  and  other  com- 
hustible  substances  which  exist  in  the  fleshy 
fibre,  with  the  oxygen  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  arteries."  But  he  adds,  '  as  if 
he  had  perfected  the  theory,'  "  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  suppose,  that  a  nervous  fluid  is 
directed  througli  the  muscle  to  determine  the 
decomposition,  as  the  electric  spark  forms 
"Water  out  of  two  gases." 

Such  is  the  chemical  theory  of  muscular 
motion  ;  it  betrays  an  entire  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  muscular  motion, 
and  of  tiie  beautiful  provision  in  every  mus- 
cle for  its  appropriate  oflite.  The  muscles, 
which  are  subservient  to  the  organs  of  sense, 
differ  in  their  operations  altogether  from  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  limbs.  The  hol- 
low muscles,  as  they  are  termed,  those  wliich 
carry  down  the  food,  and  which  carry  round 
the  blood  in  circulation,  vary  in  their  time 
3n<l  manner  of  acting  according  to  their  of- 
fice*; but  what  conception  can  he  have  of 
!5uch  adjuitment  of  powers,  who  is  entertain 


ing  himself  with  a  theory  that  supposes  a 
sudden  explosion  to  take  place  in  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  at  their  time  of  action  ?  In- 
ductive reasoning,  which  has  carried  men  to 
the  highest  acquirements  in  physical  sci- 
ence, is  here  laid  aside  ;  conjectures  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
employed  in  its  stead,  and  the  useful  philo 
soplier  becomes  a  very  indifferent  physiolo- 
gist. 

FORKIGN  1NTELL1C;ENCE. 

Latest  from  EuRopii:. — The  Napoleon  packet  of 
24tli,  from  Liverpool,  arrived  yesterday.  The  Lon- 
don Jatev  arc  to  the  33(1.  Tiierc  is  litde  of  interest 
by  tlii8  packet.  The  Spaiiish  question  remains,  to 
all  appearance,  in  statu  quo,  thuiish,  in  such  a  vase, 
the  fact  that  no  enthusiueni  is  displayed,  and  no  pro- 
gress made,  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  is  ccr 
lainly  indtcativn  of  iiis  ultimate  defeat. 

In  France  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  pro. 
rogued  till  December,  without,  wo  are  sorry  to  say, 
having  made  any  provision  to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaty  ol  indemnity  with   the    United   States.     Con- 
jsidering    the    decisive    majority    which  the   King's 
{government  has  in  tho  Chamber,  the  urgency  of  the 
iclaiip,   and   the  circumstance  of  the  rejection  by  the 
jlate  Chamber  of  the   requisite    appropriation  for  the 
'indemnity,  we   cannot  but  think,  that  although  the 
Chamber  was  not  convened  for  the  despatch  of  gene, 
ral  business,  this  subject  should  have  been  submitted 
to  It  by  the  King's  Mmistcrs.     This  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  done.     As  the  Chamber  will  not  meet 
again  before  the  newyear,  it  seems  too  probable,  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  beginning  on  1st  De- 
cember, and  terminating  on  4ih  March,  that  as  no 
satisfactory   information  can  be  given  them  respect, 
ing  the  state  ot  this  question,  they  may  foel  bound 
to  resort  to  some  retaliatory  measures  of  a  commer 
cial  nature. 

In  England  the  proroguing  of  Parliament  has  in. 
duced  a  pause  in  political  discussions. 

The  Cholera  has  re-appeared  in  Dublin  with  great 
virulence. 

From  Portugal  there  is  nothing  of  interest. 

The  Bordeaux  papers  of  tho  18ih  inst,  contain 
little  that  is  interesting  from  Spain,  the  accounts 
relating  principally  to  the  movement  of  the  adverse 
parties  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  intelligence  recei. 
ved  by  telegraph.  The  following  are  the  only  para- 
grapii?  worth  extracting: — The  war  continues  lobe 
marked  by  dcploribic  ferocity,  not  to  speak  of  the 
fusillades  of  the  people  by  order  of  Zumalacarregui 
This  chief,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  little 
town  of  Valcarlos,  for  its  refusal  )o  aid  his  party, 
has  ordered  the  authorities  to  pay  him  the  sum  of 
24,000f.,  or  four  muskets  for  each  male  inhabitant 
Determine  i  not  to  comply  with  either  of  these  «on- 
ditions,  and  dreading  that  tho  town  should  be  set  on 
fire,  as  had  been  threatened,  they  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  tranporiing  all  their  valuable  property  to  the 
i'rontier,  even  to  ihe  doors  and  windows  of  their 
houses.  After  having  taken  this  precaution,  the  Al- 
cade  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  that  he  might 
come,  adding,  that  he  would  not  only  be  received  by 
niusket-balls,  but  that  the  convent  of  Roncesvaux 
would  be  burnt  in  reiaiiniion.  Within  these  few 
days  Zumalacarregui  has  caused  three  of  hisofTiccrs 
to  be  shot  tor  having  attemped  to  seduce  his  soldiers 
in  favour  of  Rodil.  It  is  said  that  the  young  men  of 
Roncal  are  well  disposed  to  the  Queen,  and  offer  to 
enter  into  her  service.  To  complete  the  measures 
of  surveillance,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  ihe 
supply  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  Spanish  Car- 
lists,  although  English  and  French  cruisers  are  ea 
tabiishcd  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  orders  have  been 
given  for  the  march  of  two  companies  of  the  44th  to 
La  Teste  and  to  Royan." 
[From  the  Jour  mil  drs  Dehats  of  Thursday,  23d.] 

Co.\^TA^TlNort.^:,  Jui.v  28. — The  insurrection  in 
Syria  assumes  a  very  serious  character.  Ibrahim 
Pacha  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  lunaelf  in  that 
province  ;  almost  tho  entire  of  the  population,  but 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanooj  have 
joined  in  the  revolt.  Ibrahim  is  concentrating  his 
foreei  with  a  view  tg  put  an  end  to  it  at  one  blow, 


but  he  has  to  contend   with  a  warlike   people,  from 
whom  he  will   meet  with  a    much   more   formidabltt 
resistance  than  that  opposed  to  him  by  the  Turks  ia> 
Anatolia.    The   Porte,  though  well   informed,  re.- 
mains  inactive,  and  appears  determined  to  await  the* 
result.     Ibrahim  has  applied  to  his  father  for  imme- 
diate relief;  the  latter  has   consequently  embarked^ 
I  several  regiments  for  Syria,  whither  he  intends  to 
I  repair  in  person.     This  intelligence  has  produced 
here  a  very  great  sensation—  the  whole  of  the  suburb 
of  Pera  is  in  movement,  and  coariers  arc  despatched 
I  in  every  direction. 

The  occupation  of  Syria  is  a  vital  question  for  Me. 
Ihemet  AH;  if  he  loses  that  province  We  will  have  to 

I  relinquish  all  his  future  plansof  aggrandizement,  and, 
perhaps,  forfeit  his  independence.  It  must,  never, 
theless,  be  confessed  that  he  disposes  of  powerful 
means  to  maintain  himself  in  that  possession.  But 
let  him  be  successful  or  not,  ho  must  abandfw  th« 
system  he  has  heretofore  followed,  and  cease  to  tveu 
his  new  subjects  like  slaves.  It  is  said  that  those: 
events  have  betn  brought  about  by  European  inw^ 
trigucs.  The  Minis*erd  of  England  and  France  are; 
alive  to  them,  and  follow  them  with  interest :  they? 
sent  off  couriers  this  evening. 

The  Sultan  has  recovered  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
lidence,  and  the  intrigues  afloat  in  the  Divan  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  him  from  Russia  have  now  less 
chance  of  success  than  ever  The  Sultan  often  re- 
peats his  favorite  saying — '•  I  know  what  I  now  have, 
but  I  know  not  what  I  should  have  were  I  to  listen 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  me  fall  out  with  Russia. 
I  prefer  a  certainty  to  an  uncertainty  ;  I  found  a  friend 
ni  Nicholas,  and  am  not  aware  of  what  benefit  I 
should  derive  from  the  friendship  of  those  whosffev 
nie  theirs." 

Letters  from  Constantinople  state  that  the  Brilisb 
fleet  on  the  20tu  July  was  cruising  off  the  Darda^ 
nelles,  and  that  the  plague  was  raging  wi^  g'eat! 
violence  at  Constantinople. 

I  Mr.  O'Conmell  and  Amkrica — On  the  Ist  oh  ^  ■• 
great  public  dinner  was  given  in  London  in  hoooT 
of  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  Tl.e  Eail  ot 
Mulgravc,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  in  the 
Chair,  and  among  the  numerous  company  were  many 
members  o(  Parliament.  Several  speeches  were 
made,  from  the  newspaper  notice  of  which,  we  copy 
the  following  : 

"  Mr.  O'Connell  was  loudly  applauded.  He  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  iti  eloquent  terms  on  the  glo- 
rious event  they  were  met  to  celebrate,  and  the 
pledge  given  them  by  a  libera!  and  enlightened  Ad- 
ministration  that  the  good  work  should  be  perfected. 
Yesterday  slavery  was  a  fact ;  to-day  a  memory. — 
(cheers.)  He  certainly  hud  not  been  one  of  those 
who  approved  of  the  twenty  millions  grant  (hear  !) ; 
but  his  objection  arose  from  no  feeling  of  stinginess, 
but  from  a  feeling  that  man  was  not  an  "article"  to 
be  bought  with  money  ;  but  he  was  glad  the  act  had 
been  done,  the  price  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
principle  (cheers.)  The  Honorable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  took  occasion  to  exclaim  against  the 
Americans  for  keeping  up  the  system  of  slavery  ;  it 
was  mere  hypocrisy  for  them  to  boast  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  men,  while  they  kept  their  fetiew  men 
as  slaves  (cheers )  He  again  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  glorious  revolution  which  had  fhia 
day  turned  800,000  slaves  into  men.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  as  a  toast — '  The  total  extinction  of 
slavery  all  over  the  v,'orld.'  " 

[From  the  London  Time*.] 
The  funeral  of  the  poet  Coleridge  took  place  on 
{Saturday,  in  the  most  piivate  manner.  Several  of 
i  his  admirers  and  literary  friends  wished  to  attend, 
but  his  immediate  connections,  aware  of  the  opinions 
|of  the  deceased  againstostentation  and  display  of  any 
ikinil,  declined  the  ofler.  The  following  notice  of 
this  remarkable  writer  appears  in  the  Athensum  of 
Saturday  : — "  We  have  to  record  the  depatture  of 
another  mighty  spirit  from  among  us — the  quenching 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave  of  another  of  the  few 
bright  stars  which  yet  remained  to  us.  We  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  offer  any  detailed  biographical 
notice  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  That  be  was  born  at  Bris« 
tol,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  accompanied  the  late  Sir  A. 
Ball  to  Malta  as  secretaty.ate  facts  which  are  already 
public.  His  tuiir  to  Gerniiiny  (accomplished  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Meesrs.  Wedgwood),  hit  tesU 
dence  at  Nether  Stow«  y  and  nt  the  Lakes,  hit  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  his  children — his  labors  kithe 
Friend,  the  Watchman,  end  the  Morning  Post— his 
residence  during  the  laUer  years  of  his  life  at  High, 
gate— ara  things  so  well  known  to  the  greater  hum- 
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ber  of  our  readers,  that  they  call  for  no  particular 
roentiun  on  this  occasion.  His  life  was  one  uf  pre- 
carious fortunes,  the  consequence  of  those  singulari- 
ties of  character,  temperament,  and  habits,  which 
grew  out  of  his  original  and  peculiar  genius.  Those 
who  have  read  hip  Biographia  Literaria  will  not  for- 
get his  account  of  his  journey  to  solicit  subcriptions 
tor  hit  Watchman,  nor  his  extraordinary  harangue 
against  periodical  literature  in  the  hciuse  of  one  fur 
whose  patronage  he  was  then  ooliciting.  It  was  a 
type  of  the  man — a  sure  token  that  in  the  hard  busi- 
ness of  life — its  strivings,  and  its  amassings,  he 
could  not  be  successful.    Another  anecdote  ot  him, 

no  less  characteristic,  may  not  be  so  generally  known. 

We  have  reason  to  beleive,  that  during  the  early 

part  of  his  life  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Dragoons ;  of  course  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  service.  Perhaps  his  then  democratical  princi- 
ples made  his  officers  willing  to  get  rid  of  him — 
perhaps  (which  is  a  fact)  because  he  could  not  be 
uught  to  ride." 

The  balloon  which  was  to  start  on  Sunday  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars  for  London,  to  set  down  no  less 
than  17  passengers  in  Hyde-park,  after  an  xrial  voy. 
age  of  three  or  four  hours,  met  with  an  accident 
which  prevented  its  ascension,  to  the  great  disap. 
pointment  of  several  thousand  persons,  who  had  col- 
lected to  the  spot  to  witness  its  departure  ;  but  more 
especially  of  the  sevenieen  passengers,  who  hadjbe- 
spoken  and  paid  fur  places  to  perform  the  voyage. 

The  balloon  burst  soon  after  it  had  begun  to  fill ; 
but  it  is  said  that  its  constructors  will  lose  no  time 
in  preparing  a  new  one,  upon  the  most  improved 
principle,  in  which  they  hope  to  elTect  their  original 
purpose  of  landing  a  cargo  of  passengers  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  Hyde>park.  We  confess  we  are  some- 
what incredulous. 


The  Life  and  Corrbspundence  of  Hannah  More, 
which  it  is  said  the  Harpers  have  in  press,  cannot 
fail  to  be  one  of  tho  most  attractive  books  of  the  day. 
Her  talents,  the  beauty  of  her  character,  and  her  in- 
tercourse in  earlier  life,  about  1780,  with  the  roost 
distitiguished  society  of  London,  literary  and  politi- 
cal, furnish  rare  and  precious  materials. 

With  Garrick  and  his  wife  she  was  most  ultimate, 
b«  was  indeed  one  of  her  kmd'^st,  most  cherished, 
and  most  valuable  friends — and  her  grief  at  his  death 
was  proportionably  great  and  sincere.  His  splendid 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  i&id  the  etfect  of  it, 
are  thus  described  by  her : — 

"  We  were  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  fresh 
burst  of  grief,  than  I  cast  my  eyes,  the  first  thing, 
on  Handel's  monument,  and  read  the  scroll  in  his 
hand,  *I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetn.'  Just  at 
three  the  great  doors  burst  open  with  a  noise  that 
shook  the  roof;  (ho  organ  struck  iip,  and  the  ivhole 
choir  in  strains  only  less  solemn  than  the  '  archan- 
gel's trump,'  began  Handel's  fine  anthem.  The 
whole  choir  advanced  to  the  grave  in  hoods  and  sur. 
plices,  singing  all  the  way :  then  Sheridan,  as  chief 
mourner ;  then  the  body,  (alas !  whose  body  7)  witli 
ten  noblemen  and  gentlemen  pall-bearers;  then  the 
rest  of  the  Jriends  and  mourners;  hardly  a  dry  eye, — 
the  very  players,  bred  to  the  trade  of  counterfeiting, 
shed  genuine  tears.  As  soon  as  the  body  was  let 
down,  the  bishop  began  the  service,  which  he  read 
in  a  low  but  solemn  and  devout  manner.  Such  an 
awful  stillness  reigned  that  e>ery  word  was  audible. 
How  I  felt  it !  Judge  if  my  heart  did  not  assent  to 
the  wish  that  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  now  de- 
parted was  in  peace.  And  this  is  all  of  Garrick  I 
Yet  a  very  little  while  and  he  shall  '  »ay  to  the  worm, 
ihou  art  my  brother ;  and  to  corruption,  thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.*  So  passes  away  the  fashion 
of  this  world.  And  the  very  night  he  was  buried  the 
playhouses  were  as  full,  and  the  Pantheon  was  as 
crowded,  as  if  no  such  thing  had  happened  :  nay,  the 
very  moarners  of  the  day  partook  of  the  revelries  of 
the  night; — the  same  night  too  !" 

In  another  place  she  says,  "  I  can  truly  bear  this 
testimony  to  his  (Garrick's)  memory,  that  I  never 
witnessed  in  any  family  more  decorum,  propriety, 
and  regularity,  than  in  his ;  where  I  never  saw  a 
card  nor  even  met  (except  in  one  instance)  a  person 
of  his  own  profession  at  his  table." 

The  delight  she  derived  from  the  performances  of 
this  great  actor,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  no* 
tice  of  his  Hamlet  : 

in  9ftf  put  b«  fillvd  the  whole  soul  of  ths  specu* 


tor.  and  transcended  the  most  finished  idea  of  the 
poet.  The  requisites  for  Hamlet  aie  not  only  vari- 
ous, but  opposed.  In  him  thty  are  all  united,  and 
as  it  were  concentrated.  One  thing  1  must  pariicu. 
larly  remark,  that,  whether  in  the  simulation  ot  mad- 
ness, in  the  sinkings  of  despair,  in  the  familiarity  of 
tricndship,  in  the  whirlwind  of  paskion,  or  in  the 
meltings  of  tenderness,  he  never  once  forgot  be  wa«> 
a  prince;  and  in  every  variety  of  situation  and  tran- 
sition  of  feeling,  you  discovered  the  highest  polish 
of  fine  breeding  and  courtly  manners.  Hamlet  ex- 
periences the  conflict  of  many  passions  and  aflfec- 
tions,  but  filial  love  ever  takes  the  lead ;  that  is  the 

great  point  from  which  be  sets  out,  and  to  which  he 
returns ;  the  others  are  all  contingent  and  subordi. 
nate  to  it,  and  are  cherished  or  renounced,  as  tliey 
promote  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  this  leading 
principle.  Had  you  seen  with  what  exquisite  art  and 
skill  Garrick  maiutaiiied  tho  subserviency  of  the  less 
to  the  greater  interests,  you  would  agree  with  me, 
of  what  importance  to  the  perfection  of  acting,  is  that 
consummate  good  sense  which  always  pervades  eve- 
ry part  of  his  performances.  To  the  most  eloquent 
expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  hand-writing  of  the  pas- 
sions  on  his  features,  to  a  sensibility  which  tears  tu 
pieces  the  hearis  of  his  auditors,  to  powers  so  unpa- 
ralleled, he  adds  a  judgment  of  tho  most  exquisite 
accuracy,  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  close  ob- 
servation, by  which  he  preserves  every  gradation 
and  transiiion  of  the  passions,  keeping  all  under  the 
control  of  a  just  dependence  and  natural  consistency. 
So  naturally,  indeed,  do  the  ideas  of  the  poet  seem 
to  mix  with  his  own,  that  ho  seemed  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  a  succession  of  afTecting  situations,  not 
giving  utterance  to  a  speech,  but  to  itie  expression  of 
his  feelings,  delivered  in  the  most  affecting  tones  of 
voice,  end  with  gestures  that  belong  only  to  nature. 
It  was  a  fiction  as  deligbtfiil  as  fancy,  and  as  touch- 
ing as  truth.  A  few  nights  before  I  saw  him  in 
"Abel  Drugger  ;"  and  had  I  not  seen  him  in  both,  I 
should  have  thought  it  as  possible  for  Milton  to  have 
written  "  Hudibraa,"  and  Butler  "  Paradise  Lott," 
as  for  one  man  to  have  played  "  Hamlet"  and  "  Drug, 
gcr"  with  such  excellence. 

Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  she  thus  speaks : 
I  wish  you  could  see  a  picture  Sir  Joshua  has  jus 
finished,  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  on  his  being  called. 
The  gaze  of  young  astonishment'  was  never  so 
beautifully  expressed.  Sir  Joshua  tells  me  that  he 
is  exceedinsly  mortified  when  he  shows  this  picture 
to  some  of  the  great — they  ask  him  who  Samuel 
w«s  ?  I  told  him  he  must  get  somebody  to  make  an 
Oratorio  of  Samuel,  and  then  it  would  not  be  vulgar 
to  confess  they  knew  something  of  him.  He  said 
he  wcs  glad  to  find  that  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  devoted  prophet.  He  has  also  done  a  St. 
John  that  bids  fair  for  immortality.  I  tell  him  that 
I  hope  the  poets  ^nd  painters  .vill  at  last  bring  the 
Bible  into  fashion,  and  that  people  will  get  to  like  itj 
from  taste,  though  they  are  insen<iible  to  its  spirit, 
and  afraid  of  its  doctrines.  I  love  this  great  genius 
for  not  being  ashamed  to  take  his  subjects  from  the 
most  unfashionable  ot  all  books.  Keeping  bad  com- 
pany leads  to  all  other  bad  things.  I  have  got  the 
headache  to-day,  by  raking  out  so  late  with  that  gay 
libertine  Johnson.  Do  you  know—/  did  not — that 
he  wrote  a  quarter  of  the  Adventurer?  I  made  him 
tell  me  all  that  he  wrote  in  the  '  Fugitive  pieces.' 

Of  Johnson  and  Monboddo,  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician,  we  have  these  two  glimpses. — 
Speaking  of  Johnson,  she  writes  : 

"  You  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  him  take  me  by 
the  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner  and  repeat,  wi'h  no 
small  enthusiasm,  many  passages  from  the  Fair  Peni 
tent,  &c.  I  urged  him  to  take  a  little  wine  ;  he  re. 
plied,  "  I  can't  drink  a  little,  child,  therefore  1  never 
touch  it.  Abstinence  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance 
would  be  difficult."  He  wss  very'good-humored  and 
gay.  Ooe  of  the  company  happened  to  say  a  word 
about  poetry.  '  Hush,  hush,'  said  he,  '  it  is  danger- 
ous ti)  say  a  word  of  poetry  before  her;  it  is  talking 
of  the  art  of  war  before  Hannibal.'  He  continued 
his  jokes,  and  lamented  that  I  had  not  married  Chat- 
terton,  that  posterity  might  have  seen  a  propagation 
of  poets.  "The  metaphysical  and  philological  Lord 
Monboddo  breakfasted  with  us  yesterday  :  he  is  such 
an  extravagant  adorer  of  the  ancients,  that  he 
scarcely  allows  the  English  language  to  be  capable 
of  any  excellence,  still  less  the  French — he  has  a 
.hearty  contempt  for  that  people  and  their  language; 
he  said  we  moderns  nre  entirely  degenerated.  I 
asked  in  what  t  •  In  every  thing,'  was  his  answer. 
Men  ofc  not  so  tall  AS  they  were,  women  are  not  so 
handsome  as  they  Were ;  nobody  can  now  write  a 
long  period  ;  evsrf  thing  dwindl«s>     I  ventured  to 


say,  that  though  long  periods  were  fine  in  oratory 
and  declamation,  yet  that  such  was  not  the  langUB|^ 
of  passion.  He  insisted  that  it  was.  I  defended  my 
opinion  by  many  passages  from  Shakspeare,  among 
others,  those  broken  bursts  of  passion  in  Constance, 
'  Gone  10  be  married  !'  *  Gone  to  swear  a  truce  !' 
'  False  blood  with  false  blood  joined  !'  Again,  *  My 
name  is  Constance.  I  am  Geoffrey's  wife — young 
Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  slain  V  We  than  resu. 
raed  our  old  quarrel  about  the  slave  tn>de  :  he  loves 
slavery  upon  principle.  I  asked  him  how  he  could 
vindicate  such  an  enormity  f  He  owned  it  was  be- 
cause Plutarch  justified  it.  Among  much  just  think, 
ing  and  some  taste,  especially  in  his  valuable  third 
volume  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language, 
he  entertains  some  opinions  so  absurd  thtt  tbey 
would  be  hardly  credible,  if  he  did  not  deliver  them 
himself,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  with  « 
gravity  which  shows  that  he  is  in  earnest ;  but  which 
makes  the  hearer  feel  that  to  be  grave  exeeeds  all 
power  of  face.  He  is  so  wedded  tu  system  that,  a« 
Lord  Ba  rington  said  to  me  (he  other  day,  rather 
than  sacrifice  his  favorite  opinion  that  men  were 
born  with  tails,  he  would  be  contented  to  wear  one 
himself. 

A  more  affecting  incident  of  fidelity  unto  death, 
than  that  related  by  her  in  the  following  letter,  we 
have  never  met  with.  Yet  the  hero  was  a  negro  and 
a  slave  ! 

"Hamton,  1782. 

"  The  other  morning,  the  captain  of  one  of  Com. 
modore  Johnson's  Dutch  prizes  breaklasted  at  Sir 
Charles  Middleton's,  and  related  the  following  little 
anecdote.  One  day  he  went  out  of  his  own  ship  to 
dine  on  board  another ;  while  he  was  there  a  storm 
arose,  which  in  a  short  time  made  an  entire  wreck 
of  his  own  ship  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
return.  He  had  left  on  board  two  little  boys,  one 
four,  the  other  five  years  old,  under  the  care  of  a 
poor  binck  servant.  The  people  struggled  to  get  out 
of  the  sinking  ship  into  a  large  boat;  and  the  poor 
black  took  his  two  little  children,  tied  them  into  a 
bag,  and  put  in  a  little  pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them, 
slung  them  across  bis  shoulder,  and  put  ibem  into 
the  boat :  the  boat  by  this  time  was  quite  full ;  the 
black  was  stepping  into  it  himself,  but  was  told  by 
the  master  there  was  no  room  for  him,  that  either  he 
or  the  children  must  perish,  for  tlie  weight  of  both 
would  sink  the  boat.  The  exalted  heroic  negro  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  Very  well,  said  he,  give  my 
duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg  pardon  for  all 
my  faults.  And  then— guess  the  rest — plunged  to 
the  bottom,  never  (o  rise  again  till  the  sea  shaU  give 
up  her  dead.  I  told  it  the  other  day  to  Lord  Mon- 
boddo, who  tairly  burst  into  tears.  The  greatevt 
lady  in  this  land  wants  me  to  make  an  elegy  of  it ; 
but  it  ia  above  poetry. 

We  conclude  with  some  touches  at  the  times  that 
are  full  of  spirit: 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  Ser- 
mons were  out  of  print  in  eight  days  ?  I  hope  the 
age  is  not  so  bad  as  we  took  it  to  be  ;  and  yet  it  can. 
not  be  very  good  neither,  when  the  strawberries  m 
Lady  Stormont's  breakfast  last  Saturday  morning 
cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  ponnds." 

"  As  I  do  not  go  to  Ranelagh,  nor  the  play,  nor 
the  opera,  nor  sup  at  Charles  Fox's,  nor  play  at 
Brooke's,  nor  bet  at  Newmarket,  I  have  not  seen  that 
worthy  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourt>on,  the  duke  de 
Chartres.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  low,  vulgar,  vi. 
cious  fellow.    His  character  is — 

.    Poltron  sur  raer, 
Eacroc  sur  terre, 
El  vaut  rien  partout." 
•  •  •  a  • 

"  I  have  been  in  town  some  days,  but  had  not  tiro* 
o  write  before,  because,  as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
told  the  queen,  '  'tis  nothing  but  fruz,  fruz  all  day, 
and  rap,  rap  all  neet.'  " 

" ,  1785. 

"  Talking  of  politics  the  other  night,  Soame  Jcnyns 
said  it  sounded  mighty  pretty  in  an  essay  to  talk  of 
ihe  governor  of  a  free  people  ;  but  when  put  into 
English,  it  only  signified  the  eovemor  of  a  people 
who  would  not  be  governed,  which  was  the  definition 
of  the  king  of  England." 

"  Boswell  tells  me  he  is  printing  anecdotes  of  John, 
son,  not  his  life ;  but,  as  he  has  the  vanity  to  call  it, 
his  pyramid.  I  besought  his  tenderness  for  our  vir. 
tuouB  and  most  revered  departed  friend,  and  begged 
he  would  mitigate  some  of  hi8  asperities.  He  said, 
roughly,  '  He  would  not  cut  off  his  daws,  nor  make 
a  tiger  a  cat,  to  please  any  body.'  It  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  a  very  amusing  book,  but  I  hope  not  an  indis- 
creet one  i  be  has  great  cnthusiMOi,  and  tome  fire.** 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Skktchks  of  Society  in  Giibat  Britain  anp  Irb 
LAND :  by  Charlks  S.  Stewart,  author  of  a  Visit  to 
theSouifi  Sens,  &c.  &c.,  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  Ca- 
RKY  Lka  Sc  Blancharp — The  author  of  those 
Sketches  is  a  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
whose  •'  Visit  to  the  South  Seas"  made  him  favora- 
bly  known  to  the  reading  public, — especially  to  the 
more  religious  portion  ot  it.  The  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  are  of  slighter  character  ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
might  have  bceo  unpublished,  and  the  world  no^ 
have  missed  them.  They  are  composed  of  letters 
lighily  and  pleasantly  written  from  day  to  day ; 
which,  though  intercsiing  enough  to  friends  and  as-j 
sociaios,  are  hardly  of  the  dignity  or  value,  or  nov- 
city,  to  invite  public  attention  :  ihey  are,  too,  in  our 
eyes,  liable  to  a  greater  objection,  that  of  blazoning 
forth  at  full  length  the  names  of  all  the  kind  fami- 
lies, and  all  the  members,  male  and  female  thereof, 
who  entertained  the  writer.  This  we  consider  a  posi- 
tive breach  ofthe  laws  of  hospitality,  and  not  at  all  the 
less  a  breach  because  Mr.  Stewart  only  finds  occa. 
sion  to  speak  well  of  all.  If  praise  may  be  award- 
ed, 80  may  censure :  besides,  it  is  positively 
disagreeable  to  privatR  families  to  have  their  interior 
and  domestic  privacy  exposed  to  all  eyes. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work,  we  annexj 
two  sketches  ol  eminent  individuals,  as  they  were 
seen  at  the  Queen's  drawing-room: 

We  were  in  good  time,  and  among  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  was  al- 
ready in  the  room,  and  of  course  arrested  almost  ex- 
clusively our  first  attention.  Time  has  laid  his  hand 
with  distinctive  marks  unpen  him;  and  he  has  lost 
murh,  in  face  and  form,  of  the  imposing  air  and 
strongly  marked  character  distinguishable  in  busts 
and  portraits  taken,  at  an  earlier  and  more  flattering 
perioH  of  hia  life  and  history.  He  is  only  of  middling 
height,  or  very  little  above  it,  is  not  stout,  stoops  a 
little,  and  appears  to  be,  wbatia,  perhaps,  best  ex- 
pressed by  the   familiar   phrase,  "old  aad  broken." 

Thinking  of  him  only,  as  associated  in  my  minds' 
eye  with  the  image  formed  by  hearing  and  reading 
of  him  when  a  school  and  college  boy,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago — kept  up  by  representations  since 
seen  on  canvass  and  in  marble — the  involuntary  in- 
quiry on  a  first  glance  was,  *'Can  this  be  the  hereof 
Waterloo,  and  ih«  conqueror  of  Bonaparte  ?"  Still 
it  ii  evident  that  he  has  possessed  a  fine,  command- 
ing face,  though,  I  should  think,  one  never  equal  in 
Its  traits  of  genius  to  that  which  distinguishes  the 
heads  of  a  Washington  and  a  Napoleon. 

He  was  in  conTersation,  at  the  time,  with  Prince 
Leiven,  the  Russian  ambasssdor  ;  and  so  slight  was 
the  impression  made  by  his  personal  appearance, 
that,  to  my  own  surprize,  I  soon  found  myself  stand- 
ing with  my  back  towards  him,  forgetful  alike  of  his 
presence  and  his  glory. 

This  may  |>€rhaps  be  accounted  for,  however,  by 
the  entrance,  in  the  mean  time,  of  Talleyrand  from 
a  private  audience  in  the  king's  closet.  We  have 
just  saved  a  sight  of  this  prince  of  politicians  and 
diplomatists.  He  is  taking  leave,  ihe  present  week, 
of  their  majesties,  for  a  visit  to  the  continent  during 
the  summer ;  and,  had  wo  not  now  have  met  him, 
we  probably  never  should.  Iht  looks  are  by  far 
more  indicative  of  the  character  he  sustains  in  the 
world,  than  are  those  of  Wellington  ;  and,  were  we 
living  in  an  age  of  superstition,  he  is  just  ttie  face 
and  figure  to  which,  in  sailor's  phrase,  **  I  would  give 
a  wide  berth."  A  disfigured  foot,  a  natural  mal 
formation,  or  an  effect  ofthe  gout,  would,  in  a  darker 
period  of  the  world'  have  confirmed  the  suspicion 
which  a  glance  at  his  countenance  might  excite,  that 
he  had  received  aid,  in  the  political  game  played  by 
him  through  the  last  half  century,  from  a  quarter 
where  few  are  fond  of  being  on  very  familiar  terms. 

His  countenance  is  sallow,  deeply  wrinkled,  snd 
imbedded  in  a  large  quantity  of  widely  frizzled  gray 
hair.  As  he  moved  slowly  along,  supporting  his 
slender  and  feeble  frame  by  a  cane  in  one  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  arm  of  a  friend  held  by  the  othet,  and 
sank  into  a  seat,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  interview  of 
courtesy  just  had  with  the  king,  I  could  but  think 
of  his  celebrated  remark  upon  hearing  of  the  retreat 
9f  Bonapartf  from  Russia— ••  C««f  U  eommfnremfnt 


dufin  ."'  and  mentally  exclaim  of  himself,  90  far  as 
this  life  and  world  are  concerned,  "  (Test  la  Jin  du 
Jin' 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christofhbr  Colum- 
bus ;  BY  Washington  Irvlno.  Abridged  by  himself, 
for  the  Use  of  School.  1  vol.  12mo.  New  York : 
N.  &  J.  White.— We  congratulate  the  schools  and 
the  scholars  of  our  country,  that  this  little  volume 
has  appeared.  In  about  200  pages  12mo.  it  com- 
prises the  substance  of  Irviiig's  great  work — great  in 
every  sense.  It  has  been,  wc  may  say,  rewritten 
by  him,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  divided  into  short  and  complete  sentences, 
which  are  numbered  in  each  chapter  ;  and  to  these, 
questions  are  suitably  framed.  Mr.  Irving's  object 
in  this  abridgement  ,s,  while  diminishing  the  vo. 
lume,  to  retain  the  spirit,  the  substance,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  phraseology,  of  the  larger  work. 
He  has,  in  our  judgment,  succeeded  admirably,  and 
furnished  a  book  that  will  scarcely  be  read  as  a  task, 
by  any  child.  It  is  a  model  of  style,  as  well  as  re- 
plete with  instruction,  which  it  should  discredit  an 
American  to  be  without. 

The  District  School;  by  J.  0.  Taylor.  1  vol. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. — We  took  occa- 
sion  last  week,  when  noticing  Mr.  Simpson's  book 
on  popular  education,  to  refer  to  the  work,  of  which 
the  title  is  prefixed,  as  forthcoming.  It  is  still  un- 
published,  though  we  learn,  that  in  the  course  of  next 
week  it  will  be  ready.  Meantime,  having  received 
a  copy  in  sheets,  we  hasten  to  commend  it  to  our 
readers  by  extracts,  which  will,  we  think,  warrant  us 
in  claiming  their  approbation  for  it,  as  a  volume  of 
great  value, both  in  its  design  and  in  its  execution.  The 
design  is  to  show  to  parents  the  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  common  school  education,  and  the  mode  of 
removing  them — to  imp.ess  upon  teachers  the  high 
responsibilities  of  their  profession,  the  qualifications 
it  requires,  and  the  immeasurable  evils  of  ignorance, 
passion,  and  presumption,  or  either  of  them,  on  their 
part ;  and  finally,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  plain 
and  unvarnished  account  of  how  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  all  these  respects,  teachers,  as  now  employ- 
ed, considered,  and  paid — are,  and  necessarily  must 
be — together  with  the  suggestions  of  a  sagacious 
and  practical  mind,  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
system  in  all  its  parts.  The  volume,  consisting  of 
nearly  300  pages,  in  a  fine  clear  type,  is  divided  into 
sections,  each  treating,  under  a  separate  head,  of  a 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Sec.  1,  for  in. 
stance,  is  addressed  to  parents,  and  dwells  upon 
the  part  which  duty  requires  from  them  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  their  children.  It  is  a  natural  and  able 
introduction  to  the  whole  subject.  We  can  only, 
however,  afford  room  for  a  short  extract,  where, 
after  appealing  to  them  as  parents,  and  as  Christians, 
to  care  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children, 
the  author  addresses  them  as  patriots  : 

The  education  of  your  chiUren,  likewise,  is  a  duty 
to  your  country.  You  are  under  the  strongest  obli. 
gations  to  prepare  your  offspring  for  becoming  intel- 
ligent, useful  citizens.  A  freeman  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent man ;  and  this  government,  wise  as  it  is,  cannot 
make  your  children  free,  unless  you  first  make  them 
intelligent.  You  had  better  place  your  children  in 
another  land,  where  others  will  govern  them,  unless 
you  prepare  them  for  governing  themselves.  But,  as 
you  intend  them  to  be  members  of  this  republic, which 
is  based  on  intelligence,  sustained  by  intelligence, 
and  looks  to  intelligence  for  its  protection  and  safe- 
guard, you  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations,  if 
you  love  your  country  and  value  its  blessing*,  to 
make  your  children  intelligent.  To  permit  a  son 
unable  to  read  to  go  to  the  polls,  is  as  great  an  injury 
as  you  can  do  your  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as 
his  vote  and  Influence  go,  as  great  a  crime  as  you 
could  commit  towards  these  free  institutions.  In  a 
despotic  government  ignorance  is  the  best  quality  in 
the  people,  but  a  free  government  demands  virtue 
and  intelligence  ;  it  cannot  prosper,  it  cannot  exist, 
without  them.  Then,  if  you  desire  the  perpetuity  of 
your  liberties,  the  equal  rightB  und  privileges  of  these 
frefl  i:««tiinttans,  tnd  tht  hdHor  and  glorr  of  yoat 


happy  country,  educate  yoar  children;  fit  them  for 
enacting,  administering,  and  obeying  their  own  laws. 
Unless  you  do  this  you  are  not  your  country's  friend. 

The  next  three  sections  are  devoted  to  the  quali. 
fications  of  teachers,  and  are  capitally  conceived  and 
executed.  Then  follow  sections  on  the  importance 
of  Common  Schools — on  teaching  as  a  profession — 
on  the  goveinment  and  discipline  of  a  school — on 
the  responsibility  of  teachers — and  on  the  teacher's 
Compensation.  From  this  last  mentioned  section  we 
make  a  long  extract,  because  herein,  after  ait,  lies 
much  of  the  difliciilty  of  the  whole  case.  Until 
common  school  teachers  are  elevated  in  public  esti- 
mation, by  being  belter  paid,  and  treated  with  more 
distinction,  there  is  little  hope  of  improving  the 
scholars.  On  this  head  our  author  thus  emphatically 
speaks : 

If  parents  would  give  teachers  a  higher  eompen^a. 
tioH,  it  would  encourage  young  men  to  qualijy  them, 
selves  Jor  instructing.  In  the  United  States  men 
pursue  science  and  literature  for  a  livelihood.  There 
are  but  very  few  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
permit  them  to  seek  knowledge  merely  to  gratify  a 
love  iif  letters.  The  most  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  attainments  they  have  made  as  a  means  to  give 
them  a  6upport.  No  one  will  improve  his  education 
beyond  what  is  required  by  the  common  business  of 
lite,  unless  he  knows  that  these  extra  acquisitions 
will  be  the  means,  hereafter,  of  giving  him  higher 
wages  for  his  services.  He  cannot  afford  it.  If  he 
prepares  himself  to  teach  others,  the  taught  must  be 
willing  to  pay  him  for  that  preparation  ;  for  these 
previous  expenses  will  not  be  incurred  unless  there 
is  a  cer  ainty  of  a  future  return.  If  the  wages  of 
teachers  were  higher,  the  candidates  for  this  profes- 
sion could  afford  to  make  a  proportionate  preparation 
for  this  cfHce.  And  hence,  if  parents  would  improve 
the  character  and  usefulness  of  their  schools,  they 
must  be  willing  to  indemnify  teachers  for  the  extra 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  making  suitable 
attainments.  Young  men  will  never  qualify  them- 
selves to  'each  until  they  see  this  disposition  in  pa. 
rents.  But  as  soon  as  a  good  education  is  honored 
and  rewai'ded  in  a  teacher,  acquisitions  extensive 
and  suitable  will  be  made.  Reward  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  liberally  as  we  do  the  profession  of 
law  or  physic,  and  the  teacher  will  be  as  liberal  in 
his  preparation  as  the  lawyer  or  the  physician.  If 
we  have  poor  teachers,  it  is  because  we  give  poor 
pay  ;  and  if  we  would  have  belter  teachers,  we  must 
pay  better.  Parents  have  it  in  their  own  power,  as 
we  trust  has  been  clearly  shown,  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  we  shall  now 
show  that  it  would  be  for  the  parent's  advantage  to 
do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  the  parent's  interest 
to  employ  qualified  teachers,  because  it  would  save 
tuition  money,  Parenta  pay  more  money  for  the 
education  ol  their  children  by  employing  incompetent 
teachers,  tb  in  ihey  would  do,  by  employing  teachers 
who  are  competent.  In  the  aflairs  of  liie  parents 
generally  perceive  that  the  cheapest  article  is  com. 
monly  the  di-arest ;  and  those  of  more  reflection  per- 
ceive that  this  is  always  ihe  case  in  the  article  of 
teachers.  A  child,  to  obtain  the  same  amoont  of 
knowledge,  must  attend  to  the  instruciions  of  a  poor 
tescher  three  times  as  long  ae  would  be  necessary 
with  a  good  teacher.  Thus,  if  parents  do  give  but 
little  to  the  teacher,  they  pay  dearly  for  their  chil. 
dren's  instruction.  If  they  would  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  qualified  teacher,  by  giving  him  doable  the 
price  of  present  wage*,  their  school  tax  would  be 
one.third  less  than  it  now  is.  We  think  it  is  clear, 
thai  even  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point,  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  parents  to  give  a  suitable  connpensa- 
tinn  to  competent  instructers. 

In  the  second  place,  qualified  teachers  would  pro. 
mote  the  patent's  interest  by  saving  their  children^ s 
time.  Scholars  under  a  good  teacher,  will  b«  as  far 
advanced  ai  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  they  will  b«  at 
twenty  und  r  a  poor  teacher.  The  time  between 
fourteen  an<l  twenty  could  be  spent  in  learning  a  use. 
ful  trade,  or  in  assisting  the  parent  in  the  mainienanca 
of  the  family.  When  children  arrive  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  they  should  begin  to  acquire  habits  of 
industry  ;  and  at  this  age  iheir  serrices  begin  to  be 
of  consideiable  value  to  the  parent.  If  the  child  is 
sent  to  school  at  a  proper  age,  a  faithful,  qualified 
teacher  will  have  given  it  a  good  English  education 
at  fourteen.  The  child  is  then  prepared  to  engage 
in  some  useful  employment.  But  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  children  nnist  be  sent  to  schooi  more 
or  less  till  they  are  twenty,  and  then  have  but  a  very 
limited  cdiieation  i  not  so  good  a»  they  mi|ht  baVe 
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It  fbortewi  if  properly  instructed.  Parents  do  not 
perceive  the  time  which  is  lost  by  employing  incapa- 
ble instruftera.  Tlie  time  which  the  children  would 
gain,  if  sent  to  a  proper  teacher  while  yooncr.  would 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  little  extra  expense  of 
a  good  scliool.  Thus  it  would  be  much  the  cheap, 
est  for  purents  to  engage  the  services  of  teachers 
who  have  prepared  themselves  for  their  profession. 
In  the  third  place,  qualified  teachers,  who  would  be 
able  to  govern  correctly,  and  facilitate  the  progress 
of  children,  would  save  the  parent  much  expense  in 
books,  pa/^er,  maps,  slates,  iic.  The  school  station, 
ary  of  a  large  family  amounts  to  a  considerable  item 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Parents  know  that  these 
mcidental  expenses  are  quite  a  tax  ;  and  every  one 
would  bo  glad  to  have  them  less.  Now,  the  more 
rapid  the  improvement  in  writing,  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  which  the  child  will 
require  :  the  faster  the  scholar  learns  to  read,  the 
fewer  the  books  which  will  be  necessary  ;  and  the 
quicker  the  pupils  learn  their  geography  and  arithme 
tic,  the  less  the  expense  of  maps,  slates,  <kc.  Thui 
teachers,  who  could  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
scholais.  would  save  the  parent  much  expense  in  the 
stationary  of  the  school.room  ;  and  hence  the  parent's 
interest  would  be  promoted  by  employing  teachers 
whose  wages  must  be  higher  indeed,  but  whose  qua* 
lifications  would  be  such,  that  they  would  always  be 
found  the  cheapest. 

Lastly  (and  this  every  one  will  think  a  very  im- 
portant eonsideration,)  teachers  who  have  prepared 
themselves  for  their  profession  are  the  most  profit. 
able  lor  parents  to-  employ,  because  they  will  then 
know  that  their  children  will  be  well  educaled.  This 
confidence  in  the  instructor  will  prevent  much  care 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Children  are 
forming  a  character  every  moment ;  and  their  educa. 
lion,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  constantly  going  on ; 
this  parents  know,  and  it  gives  them  great  pleasure 
to  reflect,  that  their  offspring  are  directed  by  the  skil- 
ful,  Qioral  influence  of  a  good  teacher.  It  likewise 
gives  the  parents  pleasure  to  reflect  that  their  chil- 
dren's progress  in  knowledge  is  thorough  and  useful. 

With  a  cheap,  unqualified  teacher,  the  pupils  spend 
most  of  their  valuable  time  in  learning  what  they 
must  somo  day  or  other  unlearn,  if  they  ever  make 
studious,  correct  scholars.  Parents  frequently  pay 
cheap  instructors  more  for  teaching  their  children 
what  is  wrong  or  useless,  or  must  be  forgotten,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  good  knowledge 
of  elementary  studies,  under  a  suitable  teacher. — 
This  useless  expense, -bad  instruction,  and  slow 
progress,  would  never  occur  to  give  the  parent  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  if  a  faithful,  confidential  teacher 
was  always  engaged.  But  all  these  evils  the  parent 
must  expect,  if  he  is  penurious  and  short-sighted 
enough  to  hire  a  cheap,  worthless  teacher. 

Again  it  is  common  for  parents  to  have  not  a'  lit. 
tie  trouble  in  making  their  children  go  to  school. — 
Now  this  unwillingness  to  attend  school,  manifested 
by  the  child,  does  not  arise  from  its  dislike  to  leam« 
mg,  but  from  the  parents  having  placed  an  ignorant, 
repulsive  man  in  the  echool.house.  The  whole  ex- 
ereises  of  the  school  are  made  so  unpleasant  and  die- 
agrueable,  that  the  pupil  heartily  hates  knowledge, 
and  every  place  where  it  is  taught.  It  would  save 
children  much  unbappiness,  and  parents  much  labor, 
ifan  engaging,  accomplished  teacher  was  employed ; 
one  who  would  make  the  school  room  the  most  de- 
lightful and  profitable  one  they  ever  could  enter — 
But  before  men  can  understand  the  operations  of  the 
youthful  mind,  and  impart  useful  knowledge  m  an 
attractive,  simple  manner,  they  must  be  well  educa- 
ted, and  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  and 
this  will  not  be  until  parents  reflect,  and  perceive 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  pay  wages  which  will  in. 
duue  men  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

If  parents  would  increase  the  teacher's  wages,  they 
would  raise  the  character  of  the  profession.  The 
compeosatian  for  teaching  is  so  small,  that  accom. 
plished,  well-educated  men  can  find  other  employ, 
ments  much  more  profitable  than  teaching.  Thus, 
those  who  would  become  useful  instructers,  and  an 
honor  to  the  profession,  are  excluded,  unless  some 
of  these  man  are  wiUing  to  make  a  sacrifice;  and 
oar  school  houses  are  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  ne. 
eessitons  and  unq^ualified.  Indolent,  immoral,  and 
ignorant  men  are  often  employed  to  teach  our  com- 
m*»n  schools:  these  disgrace  the  calling,  and  have 
made  the  saying  "  as  lazy  and  conceited  as  a  school- 
miater"  familiar  everywhere.  Now,  what  is  it  that 
di  awi  into  oar  schools  the  worthless,  and  excludes 
,  the  worthy.  What  is  it  that  prevents  men  from  be. 
coming  capable  teachers?  What  is  it  that  makes 
teaching  disreputable  7  Parents,  it  is  yonr  Mordid 
a>arie«,  your  own  shorutightsdnesi,  and  your  cH» 
•itf  t»  ye»r  vwa  ehildrtnl    By  offiriof  an  tdtiiuftti 


compensation  to  teachers,  you  could  command  learn. 
iitg,  talent,  and  elegance.  By  a  high.minded,  gener- 
o'ls  atteniion  to  your  children's  education,  you  mv 
make  the  profession  of  teaching  take  an  equal  rank 
in  usefulness  and  lespectability  with  the  lawyer's  and 
the  divine's.     You  mat  make  ourutkraky  mbn  fefl 

n  THEIR  HIGHEST  AMBITION  TO  BECOME  OOOD  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. The  honor  of  the  profession  of  teaching 
rosts  with  you ;  you  can  continue  its  low  condition, 
or  you  may  raise  it  to  honor  and  respectability. 

Parents  cannot  receive  th»  advantages  of  the 
school  system,  unless  they  employ  qualified  teachers. 
Legislation  in  many  of  the  states  has  done  much 
for  the  education  of  children.  Large  school  funds 
have  been  raised  to  assist  the  parents,  and  a  wise 
and  liberal  system  has  been  organized  to  give  union 
of  action  and  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
district.  Through  the  vigilance  of  the  public 
oflUcers,  t'lose  princely  funds  have  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution ;  and  the  school  system  is  everywhere  in 
active  operation.  The  wisdom  of  legislation,  and 
the  watchfulness  and  counsel  of  learning  and  talent 
are  ready  to  assist  and  protect  our  schools.  The 
great  thing  that  is  wanting  is  the  co-operation  of 
parents.  Unless  parents  are  willing  to  unite  their 
efforts  with  legislation  and  official  counsel,  they 
will  receive  but  little  aid  from  the  government. — 
Great  assistance,  indeed,  may  be  had  from  the  school 
funds,  and  the  school  system,  if  parents  will  make 
active,  liberal  co-operation ;  but  without  this  obli- 
ligatory  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the  State 
can  do  but  little  good.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
great  a  part  of  the  school  fund  is  lost  by  being  squan- 
dered on  unqualifid  teachers.  Parents,  by  hiring  such 
teachers,  pervert  the  benevolence  of  the  State,  and 
exclude  themselves  from  those  advantages  which  the 
government  wishes  to  give  them.  If  the  funds  weie 
bestowed  on  worthy,  well-qualified  teachers,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  would  be  greatly  assisted, 
and  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  school  law  would 
be  fully  answered.  But  the  public  funds  are  lost 
when  they  support  men  who  are  rather  an  injury 
to  the  schools  than  a  benefit ;  and  the  parents  volun- 
tarily deprive  themselves  of  that  aid  which  is  so 
generously  offered  to  all.  We  do  hope  that  parents 
hereafter  will  feel  unwilling  to  pervert  the  public 
school  funds  by  squandering  them  on  unworthy,  in- 
competent teachers;  and  that  they  will  be  disposed 
to  receive  the  advantages  of  these  funds  by  engag 
ing  such  teachers  as  the  law  intended  tke  funds 
should  support.        ,"     , 

And  finally,  to  employ  well.qnalified  teachers  is  the 
only  way  for  parent*  to  increase  the  usefulness 
and  raise  the  character  oj  district  schools.  Parents 
may  employ  men  to  recommend  the  best  systems 
of  government,  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  ; 
and  they  may  purchase  the  most  improved  school 
books  for  their  children  ;  and  they  may  be  attentive 
to  their  children's  education  at  home  ;  and  they  may 
do  all  that  can  be  done  ;  and  after  all,  if  there  is  an 
unfaithful,  unqualified  teacher  in  the  school-house, 
all  that  is  done  is  lost,  worse  than  lost ;  for  they  have 
given  their  children  the  means  of  perverting  prive- 
ileges,  of  learning  error,  and  of  confirming  bad 
habits.  Let  me,  then,  again  say  to  parents,  if  you 
would  act  according  to  your  own  interest,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point ;  if  you  would  encourage  young  men 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching ;  if  you  would 
have  your  children  well  educated  ;  if  you  would  have 
your  children  love  knowledge  ;  if  you  would  raise  the 
character  of  the  teacber's*pri»fesion;ifyou  wouldmake 
it  the  highest  ambition  of  literary  men  to  become  a 
good  schoolmaster ;  if  you  would  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  system,  and  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
school  act,  be  willing  to  give  such  wages  as  will 
secure  the  service  of/<tifA/'u/,  well  qualified  teachers 

We  have  only  referred  to  the  subjects  of  eight  or 
nine  sections ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  and 
twenty  of  them,  and  all  treated  wi'h  calmness, 
cluarness,  and  much  thought,  evidently  the  oflspring 
of  much  observation  on  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  as  it  exists.  The  style  is  striking  and 
vigorous,  though  occasionally  careless  and  collo- 
quial. We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  that  is  an 
objection  for  such  a  book,  which  to  produce  the  ef- 
feet  that  may  be  hoped  from  it,  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  fanners  and  others  who  in  fact  regu 
late  the  district  schools;  and  who  are  more  likely 
to  be  taken  with  plain  strong  talk,  than  Dy  flourishing 
periods.  We  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  sincerely 
commending  this  volume  to  all  who  desire  that  na- 
tional education  should  with  us  be  a  truth,  and  not  a 
ai«re  lUtutory  provision,  rendered  nagatory,  if  not 


miechievous,  by  the  manner  in  whieb  it  is  executed. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXX. 
Philadelphia:  Key  &.  Biodle. — Politics,  literature, 
and  criticism,  are  most  agreeably  combined  in  this 
number.  The  leading  paper,  on  the  life  and  speech, 
es  of  Mr.  Canning,  is  written  with  great  eloquence, 
and  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  highly 
gifted  individual,  that  in  our  judgment  overrates,  not 
his  talents,  but  bis  qualities,  as  a  statesman.  We 
extract,  for  the  sake  of  recalling  to  many  of  our  rea. 
ders,  that  fine  illustration  in  Mr.  Canning's  Plymouth 
speech,  derived  from  the  line  of  battle  ships  laid  op 
in  that  port.  ■-   -     j.    ■ 

Speaking  of  the  preparation  of  England  to  embark 
in  the  war  against  France,  he  says  : 

"Our  present  lepose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inabili- 
ty  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in 
which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  ihat  float  in 
the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out 
for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on 
their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — bow  soon,  upon 
any  call  of  patriotism,  or  of  necessity,  it  would  as- 
sume the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing,  instinct 
with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as 
it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — bow  quickly  it  would 
put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dor- 
mant thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent 
machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  displsy 
of  its  might — such  is  England  herself,  while  appar- 
rently  passive  and  motionless  she  silently  concen- 
trates the  i>ower  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  oc- 
casion." .  /' 

This,  as  the  Reviewer  justly  says,  "  is  not  merely 
eloquence — it  is  poetry  in  the  beauty  of  its  concep- 
tion— it  is  painting  in  the  complete  delineation  of  its 
images — it  is  music  in  the  harmony  of  its  language." 

A  capital  article  follows  on  the  Italian  lyric  poets, 
in  which  some  of  the  &iglish  versions  of  Italian 
poems  are  truly  good. 

^The  long  paper  on  Shirley's  Dramatic  Works, 
which  is  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  admirable  article  on 
the  same  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly,  will  attract  many  readers.  We  pass  from 
that  to  an  interesting  notice— with  some  most  inte- 
resting extracts  —of  another  series  of  the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  United  States,  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  States.  It  em- 
braces the  period  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  and  embodies 
much  of  the  greatest  attraction  to  all  students  of  our 
early  annals.  Our  limits  forbid  long  quotations.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  two.  The  first  thua  states  a  fact 
interesting  to  Episcopalians : 

Mr.  Adams  was  sent  minister  to   Holland,  prior  to 
his  embasvy  to  England,    which  we  shall  presently 
notice.      While   at  the    Hague,  in  the  year    1764, 
an  application  was  made  to  him  by  an  American  gen. 
tlenian  then  in  London,  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the 
Episcopal    Church,  desiring   to   know   if  American 
candidates  might  have  orders   from  ProtesUnt   bish. 
ops   on  the  continent,  and  complaining  that  he   had 
been  refused  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  arch, 
bishop   of  Canterbury,    unless   he    would  take   the 
oaths  of  allegiance,   <kc.     Mr.   Adams  inquired  o 
the  Danish  Minister  for  inlormation  upon  the  point,f  I 
and  it  was  laid  formally  before  his  Danish  Msjcsiy, 
What  Mr.   Adams   intended   merely  to   be    current 
conversation,  was  made  the   subject   of  deliberation 
by  the  goverament  of  Denmark,  and  their  faculty  of  I 
theology.     He   received  the  following    extract  ofaf 
letter  communicated  by  M.  de  St.  Sapborin,  Danish 
Envoy  to  ine  States  General : 

Sir  : — '*  The   opinion   of  the  theological  faculty  j 
having  been  taken  on  the  question  made  to  yoor  Ex. 
eellency,  by  Mr.  Adams ;  if  American  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  consecrated  here  byl 
a  bishop  of  the  Danish  Church  7     I    am  ordered    byl 
the  King    to  authorize  you  to  answer,  that  such  ar 
act  can  take  place  according  to    the  Danish    righti 
but  for  the  convenience  of  Americans,   who  are  sui 
posed  nut  to  know  the  Danish   language,   the    Lat 
language  will  be    mide  use  of  on   the    occasion. 
For  the  rest,  nothing  will  be   exacted   from  the  can^ 
didatc  but   a  profession  conformable   to  the  articlei 
of  ths   Coflish   Chtirch,  omiting   ths  otth  csHsj 
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tf$t,  which  prevents  their  being  ordained  by   the 
English  binhopM." 

Mr.  Adams  felt  himself  called  upon  to  communi 
cate  this  to  Congreis,  when  the  following  proceeding* 
were  had  thereupon: 

"  Extract  Jrom  the  Secret  Journal  of  Foreign  Af. 
fair;  March  21.  1785. 

••  On  the  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Holton,  Mr.  W.  C.  Houston,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Bed- 
ford, and  Mr.  Hardy,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry 
letters  from  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at 
Foreign  Courts, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  Slates  to  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  be  instructed  to  communicate 
to  Monsieur  De  St.  Saphorin,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
from  bis  Danish  Majesty  to  the  States  General,  thel 
high  sens*  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
entertain  of  the  liberal  decision  made  by  his  M8jesty,| 
on  the  question  proposed  to  his  Majesty's  Minister, 
at  the  Hague,  by  Mr.  Adama,  Minister  from  the^ 
United  Slates,  respecting  th«  ordination  of  Ameri- 
can candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  comm>inly  called  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
transmit  to  the  Exccutiver  of  the  several  States 
copies  of  Mr.  Adam's  letter  of  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1784,  as  well  as  of  the  papers  therein  enclosed,  rela- 
tive to  Episcopal  ordination." 

The  other  records  a  capital  letter  from  a  lailor 
Alderman  of  New  York,  who,  through  mistake,  had 
issued  a  writ  against  a  servant  of  the  Dutch  Minis- 
ter, M.  Von  Berckle.  Being  requested  by  Mr.  Du- 
ane,  the  Mayor,  to  explain  the  circumstances,  he 
wrote  this  letter : 

••  New  York  January  19,  1788. 

••Sir — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
on  the  subject  of  a  complaint  exhibited  against  me 
by  (he  Minister  of  the  United  Netherlandr,  I  beg 
leave  to  inform  you  subjtaiuially  of  my  whole  con. 
duct  in  the  busmees,  from  which  you  will  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  whether  I  have,  in  the  least,  been 
guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  am 
bassador. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  18th  December  last,  I  issued 
a  warrant  against  a  certain  James  Van  Antwerp,  at 
the  suit  of  John  Van  Geldert  tor  a  debt;  which  war- 
rant by  mistake  I  dated  the  14lh,  instead  of  the  13ih. 
That  on  Tuesday  fullowing  I  received  two  messages 
from  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  desiring  me 
to  wait  on  him  immediately  ;  I  accordingly  left  my 
business,  and  went  to  his  Excellency's  residence, 
when,  after  waiting  in  a  cold  room  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  his  Excellency  appeared,  and  asked  me  my 

I  name,    I   answered    John   Wylley  ;  ho    charged  me 
with  having  issued  a  wiit  against  his  servant,  which 

I I  denied  ;  I  then  asked  him  ihe  name  of  his  servant, 
and  on  his  answering   Van  Antwerp,  I    said   I    had 

[issued  a  warrant  against  a  young  man  of  that 
Inamc,  not  knowing  him  to  be  nn  ambassador's 
[servant,  but  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  service  of  Mr. 

■  Stevens,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  the 
Iplaintiff,    at  the    time  of  issuing  the    warrant.      His 

■  Excellency  then  said  I  should  be  made  to  know  his 
{servants  ;    I  replied  that    I  did  not  know  that  I  was 

ibliged  to  know  him  or  his  servants,  but  in  the  way  that 
i/as  right.  He  then  directed  ine  to  go  home,  and 
linJ  my  tailoring,  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  an 
ildermam.  I  replied  that  I  had  supported  myself 
Eind  family  many  years  by  the  tailor's  business,  and 
lioped  for  the  continuance  of  the  favours  of  many 
{ood  friends  who  had  employed  me  in  that  way;  that 
is  to  the  office  of  alderman,  the  people  had  been 
leased  to  elect  me,  and  I  placed  my  hope  ia  a  higher 
>wer  than  that  of  his  Excellency  for  support,  in  the 
sxecution  of  my  office.  He  then  said  I  shouhl  be 
punished,  as  falling  under  his  notice.  I  replied,  I 
^sked  no  favour  of  him  ;  he  then  asked  me  if  I  did 
)ot  know  thaf  his  person  was  sacred ;  I  replied  I  did, 
jind  had  done  him  no  injury.  He  then  repeated  the 
Ihreat,  that  he  would  punish  me ;  and  I  again  an 
Iwt-red,  I  asked  no  favour,  then,  setting  himself  in 
Ihe  window,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  him  a  fool.  I 
pswered,  that  the  people  of  the  States  of  Holland 
rould  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  if  they  should  send  a 
>l  on  so  important  an  embassy.  I  then  asked  him 
ie  bad  any  further  command,  and  on  receiving  no 
[nswer,  I  wished  his  Excellency  a  good  morning. — 
)n  my  leaving  the  room,  he  repeated  the  threat  of 
lunishment,  and  I  repeated  the  ansver  that  I  asked 
\o  favour.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

•«  JOIW    WlLLEV." 

BanerofV*  admirable  first  volume  of  the  history  of 
le  United  States,  is  comoieaded  in  termvof  befitting 
raise  i  and  the  numb«r  windavp  with  a  paper  on  this 


Executive  Potter,  which  even  after  the  admirable 
exposititons  of  theWebsters,  the  Calbouns,  the  Clays, 
and  other  hardly  inferior  minds,  is  yet  striking  by 
the  vigor  and  justness  of  its  arguments. 

This  number  of  the  Review  is  of  great  general 
excellence.] 

The  Doomed;  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Carky,  Lra 
&.  Blanciiard. — We  find  in  the  Baltimore  American 
a  notice  of  this  work,  which  so  aptly  coincides  with 
our  own  opinion  of  it,  that  we  make  no  scruple  of 
adopting  it : 

There  is  a  caricature  of  the  famous  French  comic 
actor  Potier,  pursued  by  a  dream  :  the  expression 
given  to  his  countenance,  represents  well  the  feeling 
produced  on  the  mind  by  reading  this  book.  One 
feels  as  if  pursued  by  a  dream.  It  is  the  old  tradi. 
tion  of  Ahasuerus,  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth  to  the  last  day  of  time,  which  has  frequently 
before  been  unwisely  made  the  subject  of  a  ficti- 
tious narrative.  The  reader  soon  partakes  of  the 
weariness  of  the  wanderer,  and  with  hia  imagina. 
tion  fitigued  by  the  vagueness  and  extravagance  in. 
separable  from  the  subject,  sympathizes  with  him 
from  being  made  a  sharer  ot  his  misery.  The  pre- 
face is  in  good  keeping  with  the  book  itself,  having 
the  empty  mysteriousnessof  a  dream." 

Works  or  Mas.  Sherwood  ;  vol.  V.,  Uniform  Edi 
tion.  New  York :  HARrsR  &  Brothers. — ^This 
handsome  stereotype  edition  of  the  well-renowned 
writings  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  hastening  on.  This 
volume  comprises  ••  The  Infant's  Progress,"  "The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  Julianoa  Oakley,"  "  Er- 
mina,"  and  *'  Emancipaiion."  .  ' 

Waldik's  Select  CiacuLATiKa  Liirart  ;  Part  1, 
vul  3. — We  have  received  from  the  agents  here,  P. 
Hill,  ^  Co.  of  the  Philadelphia  publishers,  bound 
in  a  comprehensive  volume,  the  weekly  sheets  of 
this  Library  from  January  to  June  of  the  present 
year ;  and  certainly  in  cheapness  of  price,  and 
good  taste  in  selection,  this  work  cannot,  we  im. 
agine,   be  surpassed. 

The  Orir.ntal  Library  ;  No.  1.  Edited  by  A.  D. 
Patterson.  New  York  :  J.  Swinborne  &,  Co. — 
This  is  the  first  number  of  aoiew  periodical  devoted 
to  illustrate  Eastern  literature  and  table.  It  com- 
mences,  therefore,  sppropriately  enough,  with  the 
Arabian  Nights,  which  are  to  be  republished  irom 
the  best  edition,  with  original  botes,  critical  and  ex. 
planatory.  The  publication  is  to  be  weekly,  and  the 
price  sixpence  per  number,  or  tS  per  annum.  We 
like  the  notion  and  hope  others  will. 

Mechanics  Maoazimb,  vol.  IV.  No.  3  ;  New  York  : 
Mt'iior  4-  Ckallia. — The  latest  number  of  this  valua- 
ble and  improving  miscellany,  is  before  us — and  we 
have  only  to  repeat  of  it,  what  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  say  before,  that  no  work  seems  to  us 
better  calculated  than  this  to  elevate  the  character 
and  increase  the  just  influence,  by  increasing  the 
knowledge,  of  Mechanics. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  omit  some  notices  of  new 
works  ;  but  cannot  close  the  Review  to-day  without 
announcing  that  Mr.  Dunlajp^t  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  oj  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  U.  States, 
is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  will  soon  be 
published.  We  run  no  risk,  we  aro  aure,  in  predict, 
ing  that  this  will  be  a  work  eagerly  sought  for. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Abingdon  (Va.)  Statesman  of  Saturday,  20th 
inst.  says : — The  President  of  the  U.  States  arrived 
ill  this  place  yesterday,  on  his  return  to  Washington 
City.  He  left  here  the  same  evening.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  good  spirits  ;  and  we  were  gratified  to  find 
that  his  health  has  been  much  improved,  by  his  visit 
to  the  Hermitage. 

Wm.  H.  AsriNWALL,  of  this  city,  has  been  reeog. 

nixed  by  the    President  as  Vice  Consul  for  Tuscany 

in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyer,  the  bearer  of  the  ratification  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  of  th*  Treaty,  lately  concladed 


by  Got.  Van  Ness,  with  the  Spanish  GovernmeBt. 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  American  mer- 
chants, arrived  in  Madrid  on  32d  July.  The  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  which,  by  the  terms  ot 
^e  treaty,  was  to  take  place  in  that  city,  would  be 
completed,  it  was  supposed,  without  delay,  when 
Gov.  Van  Ness,  as  is  generally  under«tQ<KJii  will  £«• 
tum  to  this  country.  •-   ^:.  ^    /s^*^-  v*?*^ ; 

[From  the  National  Intelligeneer.] 
Mr.  McDiJPFiB. — The  Charleston  Mercury  con 
tains  a  letter  from  Mr.  McDutfie  to  Governor  Hayne, 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  present  Congress.  He 
states,  that  although  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  restoration  of  his  health  for  the  last  fonr 
or  five  months,  it  has  experienced  no  material  im. 
provement. 

Another  is  thus  added  to  the  number  of  thoa* 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represeatativea,  who, 
either  from  the  severity  of  the  service  in  that  body, 
or  from  other  reasons,  have  withdrawn  from  it  or  de. 
clined  being  candidates  for  re-election,  since  the 
termination  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
House  and  Nation  will  feel  the  loss  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Edward  Everett, 
Mr.  Gorham,  Mr.Choate,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
Mr.  Huntington,  and  others,  whe  are  voluntarily  r». 
tiring  from  the  National  Councils. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford. — This  distinguished  individa 
al  is  no  more.      He  died  recently  in  Georgia  whiU 
on  the  Circuit  as  one  of  the  Judges. 

Another  Revolutionary  Worthy  gone. — A  letter  to 
a  friend,  dated  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Sept.  26th,  says, 
'•The  old  revolutionary  worthy,  the  Rev.  Jaaas 
NiciiOLiSON,  Postmaster  at  Portsmouth,  is  no  mora  ! 
He  died  last  evening,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.— 
He  fought  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  revolution, 
and  has  been  since  the  establiahment  of  eur  inde. 
pendence  as  faithful  and  zealoua  a  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  as  he  had  been  in  early  life,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty." 

Died  on  Sunday  the  14th  inst.  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  (Va.)  where  had  he  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  a  pulmonary  dis. 
ease,  Capt.  Silas  B.  Duncan,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  en 
officer  of  acknowledged  inerit — a  gentleman  of  de- 
cided  worth  and  purity.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey. — fBaltimore  Patriot.]        •     -|^ -.,•,.,»-.--...    • 

Jatnes  Hopkins,  Esq.,  the  d^eat  attd  one  of  Iba 
most  eminent  members  of  tb^nir  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
died  on  Sunday,  the  13th  insiftnt,  at  his  residence  in 
that  city.  Tho  Union  has  the  tbllowing  sccount  of 
the  event : 

•'  A  trial  of  great  interest  and  importance  had  been 
progressing  for  nearly  two  weelts,  in  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  the  leading  counsol  for  the  plaintiflif. 
I  On  Thursday  afternoon,  just  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  had  risen 
'to  address  the  jury,  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hop. 
ikins,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  read  to  the  court  and 
jury  certain  authorities  upon  which,  among  others, 
he  said  he  intended  to  rely.  Mr.  Buchanan  ga^e 
jway;  but  Mr.  Hopkins,  after  a  few  incoherent  re. 
marks,  was  unable  to  find  the  authorities,  and  i«- 
{sumed  his  seat.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  la. 
tal  inroads  of  disease  were  then  commencing,  fcr  a 
short  time  after  he  was  discovered  to  be  apparently 
asleep  in  his  chair.  There  was  nothing  extraordina. 
ry  in  this  this  ;  and  the  first  alarm  which  comniuni- 
cated  itself,  was  on  the  part  of  one  ef  his  colleagues, 
who,  after  having  made  several  attempts  to  rouse 
him  from  his  supposed  slumber,  expressed  his  appro, 
hension  of  something  serious  to  the  court,  when, 
upon  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  his  feare 
were  but  too  well  fotmded.  He  was  immediately 
carried  home  in  a  chair,  medical  aid  called  in,  and 
bleeding  promptly  resorted  to — but  in  vain — the  ra- 
vages  of  disease  baffled  the  energies  of  science  and 
skill,  and  he  lingered  on,  in  nearly  nnbrokcn  lethar. 
gy,  until  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  succeeding  Sunday 
morning." 

Joseph  Blundin  has  been  convicted  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.  of  "  murder  in  the  first  degree,"  for  killing  Aaron 
Cutlehou  with  a  scythe,  on  the  27th  July  ;  on  which 
day,  being  Sunday,  they  were  engaged  with  fiva 
other  men  in  cradling  oats. 

CouNTRRPcrr  Dbtkctor. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Seixaa,  163  Broadway,  one  of  "Moore's  Patent 
Eagle  Balance,"  which  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Seixas — 
and  which  are  so  construetad  that  any  counterfeit  of 
the  half  or  quarter  Eagle  must  be  instantly  detected. 
The  Balance  is  alike  ingenious  and  simple,  and  caA- 
not  arfi  .       . 
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[tfnm  the  PkUmdelpkia  Gazette.] 

PutmrLVANu  State  onr- 

Th«  Stat*  d«bt  is  about      •      .      •23,060,000 


Th«  interait  it 
Repairs  about 
The  Canal  officers,  &-c. 


Tolls  this  year. 


1,150.000 
350,000 
120,000 

1,620,000 
350,000 


•1,270,000 
This  one  Million  two  hundred  and  teventy  Thou, 
oand  doUart — remarks  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer 
— is  what  will  be  left  this  year,  after  deducting  the 
tolls,  ite.  to  be  paid  in  taxes  by  the  people,  in  some 
way  or  other. 

At  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Greenfield,  Ms.  last 
week,  Benjamin  Perry  wa^  malcied  in  the  sam  of 
$1250,  in  an  action  for  slander,  brought  by  Laura 
Howe,  a  widow  lady,  23  years  of  age,  and  of  repu. 
table  character.  No  justification  was  attempted  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Snov. — We  learn,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  White  Mountains,  that  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  that  vicinity  a  week'ago 
last  Tiiursday  night ;  and  for  several  mornings  af. 
terwards  ice  was  of  the  thickness  of  a  dollar  at 
Crawford**. 

The  nplendid  ship  Echo,  of  about  890  tons  bur. 
then,  built  by  M«esrs.  C.  Bergh  &  Co.  for  Russell 
Glover,  Esq.,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  Mallett, 
was  launched  on  Thursday  morning,  from  Bergh's 
ship.yard,  foot  of  Scammel  street. 

ALKXANoaiA.  Monday  Morninq. — Skip  Launch. — 
The  fine  ship  Metamora  was  launched  from  Hunter's 
ship  yard  on  Saturday  last,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  She 
went  oiTin  beautiful  style,  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
and  streamers,  amidst  the  cheers  of  numbers  who 
kad  assembled  to  witness  her  "  taking  to  the  water." 
This  ship,  of  the  largest  class  of  merchants,  built  oi 
the  finet't  materials,  and  in  every  respect  first  rate, 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  builder,  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  ship 
builders  in  the  United  States.  She  is.  owned  by 
Edward  Dangerfield  and  others. — [Phoenix.] 


a  valuable  cargo, 
in   the    Savannah 


The  Steamboat  ^^(ftl^i^vl^i^l 
for  Charleston,  sunk  on|tne   l8(h 
riTer  just  below  Hamburg. 

The  steamboat  Waterwitch,  Captain  Vanderbilt, 
while  on  her  passage  down  from  Hartford  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  ran  upon  a  snag  or  rock,  near  Mid- 
dletown,  and  sunk  in  about  nine  feet  of  water.  Her 
upper  deck  remains  out  of  water,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  boat  can  be  raised.  The  passengers  were 
all  got  ofl  without  Injury. — [Daily  Adv.] 

Dreadful  Shipwreck — ntore  than  300  Uvet  lott. — 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Pictou,  dated  llth  Sept. 
"  We  have  just  received  accounts  of  the  loss  of  the 
■hip  Sybelle,  of  Liverpool,  from  Cromatry,  for  Que. 
bee,  with  316  emigrants,  all  of  whom  perished  ;  six 
of  the  crew  saved  themselves  in  the  boat,  four  of 
whom  arrived  here  this  morning.  Can  nothing  be 
dooe  to  erect  a  Light  House  on  that  fatal  Island  ? — 
Surely  means  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
■ocb  fatal  shipwrecks. — [Halifax  paper.] 

We  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
wore  than  a  thousand  of  the  emigrants  who  have  left 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  present  year  for  Que- 
bec, have  peritked  by  tkipwreek  on  the  pauage. — 
This  is  a  30th  part  of  the  whole  number  of  emi. 
grants.  Of  a  still  greater  number  who  have  left  the 
■•me  conntries  for  Mew  York,  not  one  hat  perished 
ky  shipwreck.  These  are  facts  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  emigrants  and  their 
friends. — [Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Skipwreeks. — Bern  uda  papers  to  Sept.  I6th  bring 
us  intelligence  that  on  the  3rd,  the  hull  of  a  vessel, 
k««l  up,  was  discovered  some  distance  from  the  Is. 
lands,  and  was  lowed  nearly  to  shore,  when  an  at. 
tempt  was  made  to  right  her,  but  without  success. — 
On  the  6th,  she  was  scuttled,  and  it  w*s  ascertained 
that  ahe  was  the  "Helen  of  Bath."  Her  foremast 
floated  up,  and  appeared  to  be  much  worm-eaten. — 
Herforeyard  was  ■till  acrnac.  Subsequently,  up. 
wards  of  13,000  staves,  (red  oak.)  wore  recovered 
from  the  wrecks. 

About  midnight  on  the  12th  September,  the  schr 
JanM  A.  Stewart,  Kellam,  from  Baltimore,  bound  to 
St.  Thomas,  ran  on  the  reef  olTtbe  N.  W.  end  of  Ber- 
mada,  and  inunediately  bilged  and  soon  filled  with 
water.  The  crew  taking  to  the  boats  landed  at 
Somervat  on  the  following  morning  about  4  o'clock. 


The  whole  of  the  cargo  and  materials  were  landed, 
and  exertions  were  making  to  get  the  bull  of  the  ver. 
eel  into  port — [Jour,  of  Com.  J 

FaoM  BaaHUDA. — By  the  Br.  sloop  Experiment, 
Captain  Tynes,  we  have  received  Bermuda  papers  to 
Sept.  16th. 

They  contain  intelligence  from  many  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
Emancipation  Law  which  went  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  August ;  and,  we  are  hsppy  to  say,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral of  a  favorable  character.  At  St.  Christopher's, 
where  some  discord  had  occurred,  tranquility  was 
again  restored.  In  several  other  Colonies  the  ne- 
groes at  first  refused  to  work,  but  in  one  way  or  an. 
ther  their  insubordination  was  speedily  subdued. — 
[Jeur.  Com.] 

Whew!  what  have  we  here  ! 

To  all  Nations,  Languages  and  People,  Greeting. 

Know  yk,  th^  I,  NiMaoo  Murfhree,  of  the  city 
of  Nashville,  and^tate  of  Tennessee,  have  discover, 
ed  perpetual  motion.  N.  Murfhrer. 

Nashville,  Aug.  27,  1834.— We  clip  tbe  above 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Nashvt|le  (Tenn.)  Ban. 
ner,  where  it  appears  fs  an  aUvertisement,  without 
note  or  comment.  Probably  Mr.  Murphree  has 
pucceeded  in  handing  himself  over  the  Cumberland 
riyer,  or  a  bam  yard  feifcc,  by  the  straps  of  his  boots. 
We  advise  him  to  send  his  pretensione  on  the  next 
Congress  bv  Col.  Crockett  himself,  whose  motto  is 
♦'^oaA^ad.'"— [Mobile  Adv.] 

A  Wauc  IPC  THE  Water. — A  Mr.  Norcrose,  of 
Maine,  has  invented  a  contrivance  which  promises 
to  be  of  importance  to  sub-marine  interests.  It  con. 
sists  of  a  complete  dress  of  gum  elastic  or  India 
rubber  cloth,  with  an  extra  skull  of  lead,  so 
made  as  to  enclose  the  whole  person.  From  the 
(he  skull  proceed  two  lubes,  through  one  of  which 
air  is  forced  down  by  a  pump,  which,  passing  off 
through  the  other,  maintains  a  healthful  atmosphere 
for  respiration.  The  eyes  are  provided  with  windows 
in  the  form  of  goggles.  Caparisoned  in  one  of  these 
dresses,  with  a  companion  in  a  small  boat  upon  the 
surface  to  work  the  air-pump  and  afford  oiher  assist- 
ance, a  man  may  examine  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at 
his  pleasure,  enter  sunken  vessels,  fasten  grapplings, 
and  do  whatever  else  may  lawfully  be  done,  lie 
may  labor  in  a  manner  which  requires  n  good  deal 
of  notion.  A  ntW  can  Ifr  uwd  tvith  so  much  effect 
that  it  is  supposed  the  snags  of  our  Western  rivers 
may  be  easily  cut  off.  By  loading  his  pockets  with 
stones,  a  man  may  sink  himself  to  any  depth  ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  the  depth  of  100  feet, 
the  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  painful,  or  to 
prevent  activity.  In  water  more  turbid  than  in  our 
harbors,  vision  is  quite  distinct  for  the  distance  of  10 
or  12  feot      The  contrivance  has  been  patented. 

The  stud  of  Horses  belonging  to  the  estate  of  John 
Randolfh  of  Roanoke,  deceased — more  than  100 
head,  consisting  of  Sialiions,  Mares,  Colts  Fillies, 
and  a  few  Geldings — will  be  sold  at  auction,  at  the 
stable  of  Wyati  Cardwell,  at  Charlotte  Court  House, 
Virginia :  the  sale  to  commence  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
of  October,  1834,  and  continue  from  day  to  day  until 
completed. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  lo  be  able  to  state,  for  the  in. 
formation  of  bis  nany  anxious  friends,  that  the  cur. 
rent  report  of  tbe  death  of  Capt.  Munrok,  (eon  of 
T.  Munrok,  Esq.  of  this  city,)  now  of  the  Imperial 
Army  of  Russia,  and  Aid-de.camp  to  the  Elmperur, 
has  been  authoritatively  contradicted  by  a  letter  to 
the  family  from  J.  Randolph  Clay,  Esq.  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg. — [National  Intell.] 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  President  of  the  Randolph 
Macon  College  in  Virginia,  has  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.,  from  the  Wealeyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Con.,  and  from  the  College  at  Middlebury,  Vi. 

We  learn  from  the  Gospel  Messenger  that  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  |was  conierrsd  at  the  late  Com. 
mencement  of  the  Geneva  College,  upon  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Wbitehouse,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Rochester. — [Churchman.]  ...c.,.,    ,. 

Laconic  and  Liberal. — Copy  of  a  letter  received 
by  the  American  Board  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  enclosing  a  draft  for  Two  Thousand  five 
hundred  dollars : 

Painsville,  (Ohio)  Aug.  29,  1834. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Tracy.- 

Dkar  Sir  :— I  send  the  foregoing  draft  for  $3,500 
to  the  American  Board  (Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  to  be  used  in  the  distributing  of  Bibles  and 
Tracts  in  Chiaa.     Yonrs  truly,  &c 

A  Frikhd  to  China. 


CouMKMCKxcirr  at  PamcrroN  Colsok. — The 
Qsual  anoiveraary  exercises  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  occurred  on  I'uesday  and  Wednesday  of 
week.  The  declamations  by  tbe  Junior  claso  before 
the  Societies  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening.  On 
Wednesday  the  degrees  were  conferred  in  presence 
of  a  numerous  assembly.  We  subjoin  a  list,  togeth. 
er  with  the  exercises  of  the  Senior  class.  The  com- 
mencement ball  in  the  evening  we  learn  was  fash- 
ionably attended. 

The  degree  of  A.  B  was  conferred  upon  the  37 
members  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  Trustees  of  the  college  have  cotifer-'ed  the 
degree  ef  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 

The  Rev.  John  Johns,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Rev,  William  S.  Reid,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  Rev,  William  Nevins,  of  Baltimore, 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  of  Munson,  Mass., 

The  honory  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  been 
conferrd  on. 

Mr.  Samuel  U.  Berrien,  of  New  York, 

Rev.  Clarkson  Dunn,  of  Newton  N.  J. 

Edward  Courtney  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
university    of  Penn. 

Charles  Dubuison,  Professor  of  Language  in  Jef- 
ferson College.  Louieiana. 

Charles  J.  Haddermann,  Teacher  of  Mathentatics 
in  Jefferson  College,  Penn. 

Hon.  John  Milligan  Delaware. 

[For  the  New  York  American.] 
Consecration. — The  neat  and  commodious  Church 
which  has  been  erected  by  a  few  Episcopalians  in 
the  borough  of  Princeton,  was  cor  secreted  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God,  on  Tuesdey  last,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane,  assisted  by  the  venerable 
Patriarch  of  the  American  Church,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  White,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ives,  o. 
North  Carolina.  Morning  Prayer  was  r  ad  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ducaclict,  of  Virginia  ;  the  Lessons  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia;  aiMl  the  Ser- 
mon by  the  veteran  Presiding  Bishop.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  also  administered,  in  which  holy 
ordinance  it  was  interesting  to  observe  at  the  altar 
at  once  the  eldest  and  the  young'  st  Bishop  probably 
in  Christendom,  dispensing  the  emblems  and  (iledg^s 
of  pardon  to  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  of  whom 
the  number  present  was  •eventecn. 

Although  tbe  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  Church 
was  filled  tjt  overflowing,  md  an  uttentive  and  intel- 
ligent audience  listened  with  apparent  delight  and 
admiration  to  the  solemn  and  impressive  services. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  cannot  refrain  from  ex. 
pressing  the  opinion,  as  an  Alumnus  of  Nassau 
Hall,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  her 
purity,  near  this  seat  of  learning,  will  exert  n  most 
propitious  influence  in  favor  of  that  justly  celebrated 
Institution,  and  that  the  good  feeling  with  which  this 
work  has  fbus  far  been  condusted  may  be  perpetual. 

An  Obsbrver. 

THE  WATER  LILY. 

BT  rCLICU  HEMAMI!. 

Oh :  beaiiti(\il  ihou  art, 
Thou  scalpturt^-li  «  and  Hlaii-ly  rivrr  queen  : 
Crownius  the  depths,  a«  with  the  licbt  ivrt^e 

Of  ■  |iure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  wave  ! 
RiMitis  in  fearlftu  firacK  with  every  swell. 
Thou  ■eeui'st  as  if  a  gpirit  neekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell : 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine  yet  free, 
WlMihvr  with  foani  or  pictured  asuro  spread 

Ttic  water*  t>e. 

What  is  likp  ilf''.  fair  flower. 
The  gi-ntle  and  tlic  firm  ?  thus  totaling  up 
Tu  tbe  blue  bky  that  alabaster  cup. 

As  to  the  sliower  ? 

Ob  !  Love  ie  most  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman  ;  quivering  to  the  Itlaal 
Throu«h  every  nei  ve,  yet  rotiled  deep  and  fast. 

Mid  life's  dark  ^a. 

And  ftiilti--0,  is  rM>l  faith 
Like  tii«e,  too,  lily,  spreading  iuto  light. 
Still  buoyantly,  above  the  billows'  might, 

Through  tbe  storm's  breath  1 

Yes,  linked  with  such  high  thought, 
Flower,  ki  thine  image  in  ray  bosuai  lie : 
Till  buuietliiiig  there  u(  itn  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought : 

£!n«ething  vet  wore  divine 
Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgia  aiierf  -     ' 

Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  tiw  river's  bed,        -    ,., 

As  Iroiii  a  rhrine. 


AMERICAN  INtiTITUTE. 
Kr  Mechanics  and  otliers,  w  ho  intend  to  exhibit  modela 
of  llieir  inventions  at  the  forihrominf  exhibition  at  NiiUi'i 
Garden,  are  respecUullv  i-eqae«e«l  to  forward  to  tbe  Edi- 
tor of  the  Mechanics  Macaiini,  at  35  Wall  street,  de- 
scriptive accounts  of  the  same,  with  drawings  or  engravngs, 
(shoiiid  they  wish  tbem  introduced  into  his  Atmual  Eeport 
of  the  Rxkibition,)  wi  early  as  puaaible,  an  the  report  w  ill 
t>e  nude  up  imiaediately  alter  tbe  fbir  is  ended. 
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"  AMERICAN  ftAIIiRO! 


I- 


Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due We  have  received 

from  the  French  Consul  General,  the  annexed  com. 
munication  apprising  the  gallant  individual,  whose 
courageoua  benevolence  it  records,  of  the  honorable 
token  of  respect  and  commemoration  that  has  called 
forth  from  the  King  of  the  French,  and  invitin|{  him 
to  present  himself  to  receive  it: 

Communication. 

The  French  brig  L'Esperance  of  Paimpol,  on  the 
17ih  of  May  last  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
upon  the  point  uf  foundering.  The  boat  in  which  the 
crew  hoped  to  escape,  had  just  been  crushed  by  a 
heavy  sea.  and  a  fearful  death  seemed  inevitable  for 
all,  when  Capt.  Nathaniel  Rogers,,  of  the  American 
ship  Grecian  of  Portland,  then  in  sight — in  detipile 
of  the  tempest  which  threatened  to  engulph  him — 
launched  his  boat,  and  boldly  advcntuiing  in  it  him- 
self, succeeded,  after  unheard  uf  eflforis  and  sur-i 
mounting  dangers  the  most  threatening,  in  taking  off 
the  shipwrecked  crew,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment their  vessel,  L'£'</>«ran<:e, disappeared  beneath 
the  waves. 

Not  content  with  this  act  of  courage  and  humanity, 
the  captain  treated  the  unfortunate  crew  with  the 
most  sedulous  kindness  until  he  landed  them  at  Ha 
vre. 

Such  fine  conduct,  such  noble  devotedness,  and 
which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  American  charac- 
ter, could  not  be  sufTered  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
faeisjust  stated  were  submitted  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and  H.  M.  desired 
that  a  gold  medal  should  be  struck  to  commemorate 
the  act,  and  be  presented  in  his  name  to  Captain 
Rogers. 

The  Consul  General  for  the  United  States,  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  has  received  this  medal,  ond  will 
bold  it  subject  to  the  order  of  Cuptain  Rogers,  in  case 
he  cannot  himself  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Consul.  (Signed) 

The  Consul  General  of  France  in  the  U.  S. 

L.  DE  LA  FoRET. 

New  York,  25/A  Sept.  1834. 

The  Consul  was  good  enough  to  show  us  the  me 
dal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  doubloon,  though 
much  thicker  and  moro  massive.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  head  of  the  King,  with  the  li-gerid  Louis  Phil- 
lippc,  Roi  det  Francois — on  the  other  acivic  wreath, 
within  which  are  the  words  it  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Cap- 
ilaine  de  naveir  Americaia,  pour  avoir  saute  des  ma- 
rtHM  Francois  en  danger  de  perir  dans  les  flats,  1834. 
(To  Nathl.  Rogers,  Captain  of  an  American  ship,  for 
having  saved  some  French  sailors  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing in  the  waves.) 

This  is  a  mode  of  commemorating  the  courage  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  Capt.  Rogers,  alike  honora. 
ble  and  enduring,  fur  the  duplicates  of  the  medal 
will  take  their  place  in  the  series  of  medals  which 
are  preserved  to  illustrate  French  history,  of  which, 
therefore,  his  noble  act  will  thus  become  an  imper- 
ishable part. 

It  is  gratifying  to  his  own  countrymen  too,  in  every 
sense,  and  none  the  less,  because  the  period  when 
the  die  for  the  medal  must  have  been  ordered,  was 
shortly  after  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Toulun, 
where  some  French  sailors  were  unhappily  killed  by 
neglected  balls  from  one  of  our  ships  of  war.  The 
compliment  at  such  a  time  to  an  American  seaman, 
afl'ords  the  best  evidence  that  no  unkind  feeling  was 
produced  by  that  gdchis. 

The  schooner  Dash,  Keating,  of  Huston,  g..t  on  a 
reef  at  the  Carolina  Islands,  about  IGtIi  March,  and 
while  trying  to  heave  her  oli',  the  natives  made  an  at- 
tack on  her,  and  killed  three  men  and  wounded 
Captain  K.  who,  with  tti«  remainder  of  the  crew,  es- 
caped in  the  schooner's  boats,  and  made  for  the  Pe- 
lew  Islands,  where  part  of  the  crew  left  Captain  K. 
From  thence  Capt.  K.  and  his  two  ofTIcerB  reached 
Burias,  a  Spanish  province,  in  April  last,  and  was 
expected  at  Manilla  15th  or  20ih  May.  but  had  not 
arrived  there  17th  May.— [Boston  Atlas.] 

The  National  Intelligencer  says'-We  undersiand 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  o(  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  tbe  Post  Office  business  have 
reached  this  city.  The  Cummiitee  consists  of  Mr. 
Connor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Whittlesey  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Everett  bf  Vermont,  Mr.  Beardsley  of  N.  York, 
Mr.  Watraough  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hawes  ol  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr-  Steddert  of  Maryland. 


Thk  march  of  Intblxect — In  the  Albany  Jour- 
nal of  last  week,  we  find  the  following  statement 
ol  most  extraordinary  occurrences — involving,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  one  side  crimes  of  the  deepest 
die,  on  the  other,  credulity  that  surpasses  all  con 
ception  : 

••  Matthias  the  Prophet." — This  notorious  individ- 
uiil,  whose  proper  name  is  Robert  Mathies,  was  ar- 
rested in  this  city  on  Monday  afternoon,  upon  the  au 
thority  of  an  adveriisemeni  issued  by  Mr.  Benjami* 
H.  Folger,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  expressed 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  left  New  York 
having  in  his  possession  a  large  amount  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ger's  property  ;  but  he  has  been  guilty,  it  is  asserted, 
of  many  other  nial-practices,  some  of  them  of  the 
blackest  character,  and  worthy  of  the  most  severe 
punishment. 

Mathies  commenced  his  career  of  fanaticism  some 
two  or  three  years  since,  in  this  city,  when  he  pro- 
claimed himself  ••  The  Prophet  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,"  and  asserted  divine  power.  He  shortly  af- 
terwards went  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  to 
proclaim  his  doctrines,  but  with  little  success  at  first. 
Ho  boon,  however,  secured  the  favor,  among  a  few 
others  of  less  consequence,  of  three  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respected  merchants  of  Pearl  street — 
Messrs.  Pierson,  Mills  and  Folger.  These  gentle- 
men received  his  doctrines  in  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  believed  him  to  be  all  that  he  declared  himself. 
Their  treasures  were  thrown  epen  to  the  impostor, 
and  he  lavished  them  upon  himself  most  profusely. 
He  piirchasetl  the  most  costly  wardrobe.  His  robes 
of  office  were  richly  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver 
He  wore  a  sword  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  his 
gold  watch  and  establishment,  equalled  the  lustre  of 
the  most  costly. 

The  bondage  of  these  gentlemen  was  complete; 
and  the  fact  that  three  intelligent  citizens  of  N.  York 
were  thus  deluded,  will  form  one  of  the  darkest  pa- 
ges in  the  whole  chapter  of  modem  fanaticism  ;  but 
the  chain  with  which  they  were  bound  is  broken. 

Death  liberated  Mr.  Pierson.  He  died  in  West. 
Chester  county,  at  his  country  seat,  near  Sing.Sing, 
and  the  event  was  clothed  in  mystery.  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  and  while  in  health,  as  we  un. 
dersiand,  Mathies  prevailed  upon  Mr.  P.  to  assign  to 
him  his  whole  estate.  He  was  shortly  after  taken 
sick,  and,  although  his  friends  who  were  with  him 
insisted  upon  calling  medical  aid,  they  were  deter, 
red  by  Mathies,  who  told  them  that  "he  had  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  Mr.  Pierson  would  not  die  .'" 
But  he  did  die  ;  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
body  by  three  able  physicians,  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  certificates  to 
this  effect  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  these  phy- 
sicians, and  are  now  in  New  York.  Who  poisoned 
Mr.  Pierson  is  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  tri- 
-jbunai. 

The  mysterious  death  of  Mr.  Pierson  and  the  ac- 
companying circumstances,  shook  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Folger  and  his  family,  and  they  resolved  to 
abandon  Mathies  and  his  principles.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Now  York,  they  announced  this  determina- 
tion to  the  "  Prophet,"  who  then  declared  to  them, 
that  if  they  did,  "sickness,  and  perhaps  death, 
would  follow  !"  This  threat  was  nut  sufficient  to 
overthrow  their  resolution,  and  a  day  was  fixed  up. 
on  when  Mathies  should  leave  the  house.  Upon  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Mathies  partook  of  very  little 
breakfast,  and  scarcely  tasted  the  coffee,  saying  as  an 
excHPe,  that  he  was  unwell.  Immediately  after  break, 
fast,  Mr.  Folger,  his  wife,  and  children,  were  taken 
violently  sick.  Mr.  Folger  did  not  suspect  the  cause 
of  his  sickness  until  after  the  villain  had  left  the 
city ;  when,  upon  examination,  he  learned  that  the 
black  woman  who  did  the  cooking  for  the  family, 
had  also  abitained  from  the  use  of  any  coffee  upon 
that  morning,  and,  from  other  circumstances,  he 
beiame  ciinfiriiied,  that  the  woman  was  bribed  by 
Mathies  to  poison  the  family.  From  some  cause, 
the  effort  was  not  successful.  To  none  of  the  fa. 
mily  did  it  prove  fatal,  ahhough  all  of  ihemhave  not 
yet  recovered  from  its  effects.  This  transaction  in- 
duced Mr.  F.  to  procure  his  arrest,  for  which  pur. 
pose  he  despatched  the  notice  before  mentioned. 

Mathies  did  not  expect  thus  suddenly  to  be  stop 
ped  in  his  mad  career,  and  expressed  a  good  deal  of 
surprise  when  arrested.  He  had  in  his  possession 
two  large  trunks,  which  he  acknowledged  contained 
articles  which  Ji</ belong  to  Mr.  Folger,  but  which, 
he  said,  Mr.  F.  gave  to  him  when  he  left  New  York. 
Among  the  articles  were  sundry  rich  dresses,  aboui 
$500  in  gold,  a  gold  watch  worth  about  $160,  a 
sword  of  great  value,  and  a  rod  with  which  he  wa» 
going  to  measure  the  b6unda  of  his  paraifise,  "  the 
gates  thereof  and  the  walls  thereof."  He  was  taken 
10  New  York  this  morning. 


':     His  trial  will  unfold  strange  deeds  of  crime  and 
fanaticism.  .t«fe*»  -^t  f^o  *  » •>:  wiT 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  gives   this  account  of 
the  same  impostor  and  villain  : 

For  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  year  1832, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Folger,  of  this  city,  was  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  a  Mr.  Elijah  Pier- 
son, also  of  this  city,  whose  piety  and  good  sense  he 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  A  short  time  pre. 
vious  to  the  period  adverted  to,  Matthews  had  an. 
nounced  to  Mr.  Pierson  thathe  (Matthews)  "was  the 
spirit  of  truth,  that  the  spirit  of  truth  had  disappear, 
ed  from  the  earth  at  the  death  of  the  Matthias  men- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  spirit  of  Je. 
sus  Christ  had  entered  into  that  Matthias,  and  that 
he  (the  fellow  now  in  Albany  Prison)  was  the  same 
Matthias,  the  apostle  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  possessed  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  of  Nszareth.  That  he  (Jesus  Christ)  at  this 
second  appearance,  was  God  the  Father,  and  had 
power  to  do  all  things — to  forgive  sins,  and  commu- 
nicate the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  as  believed  in  him." 

The  above  tissue  of  blasphemy  and  absurdity  was, 
strange  to  say,  believed  by  Mr.  Pierson,  and  regard- 
ing Matthews  as  the  character  he  represented  him- 
self, ho  respected  him  accordingly,  and  took  him  into 
his  house  to  rekide  with  him. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1832,  Mr-  Pierson  in- 
troduced Mr.  Folger  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  at  the 
same  time  informed  him,  who  and  what  Matthews 
announced  himself  to  be,  and  also  of  his  (Pierson's) 
implicit  belief  in  the  truth  of  Matthews'  divine  attri. 
butes.  Matthews  having  tlius  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Folger,  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  in. 
crease  the  number  of  his  dupes,  and  repeatedly  called 
at  Mr.  Folger's  counting.house  to  announce  his  di. 
vine  mission,  and  strove  to  convert  Mr.  Folger  to  a 
belief  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  Mr.  Folger, 
"  Ikno#r  the  end  of  all  things,"  and  then  made  use  of 
the  following  mode  of  illustrating  his  assertion. — 
Taking  up  a  piece  of  paper  he  placed  it  in  a  drawer, 
so  that  one  end  of  the  paper  remained  outside  the 
(drawer,  and  then  said  to  Mr.  Folger,  "  You  can  see 
I  but  one  end  of  the  paper,  which  is  outside  the  draw. 
er,  snd  so  the  world  sees  ;  but  I  sec  the  whole  length 
I  of  it — I  see  the  end." 

He  succeeded  in  impressing  Mr.  Folger  and  a  few 
others  with  a  firm  bolief  that  he  was  the  prophet  he 
'pretended  to  be,  and  having  gained  this  point,  he 
I  then  began  to  execute  the  true  mission  he  came 
I  upon,  and  informed  Mr.  Folger  that  "  he  was  poor 
land  in  want  of  money;  that  the  world  persecuted 
him,  and  it  was  instigated  to  do  so  by  the  devil,  be. 
{cause  there  was  no  truth  now  in  the  world  except  in 
him  (Matthews.)" 

i  Puerile  and  absurd  as  were  these  representations, 
jthey  nevertheless  induced  Mr.  Folger  to  give  M.i- 
{thews  different  sums  of  money, — and  the  latter,  en. 
icouraged  by  his  success  thus  far,  determined  to  spare 
neither  promises  nor  threats  to  make  the  best  of  the 
'advantage  he  had  gained.  In  addition  to  what  he 
'had  already  told  Mr.  Folger,  he  therefore  informed 
'him  that  he  (Mathews)  had  commenced  the  reign  of 
God  on  earth  ;  that  Mills  and  Pierson  had  been  call, 
ed  into  the  kingdom,  and  although  the  devil  had  sue. 
jceeded  in  suspending  for  a  time  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment, he  (Mathews)  would  now  go  on  to  over. 
come  (bedevil  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  called  on  Mr.  Folger 
to  contribute  of  his  substance  for  his  (Mathews') 
support  and  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom,  and  threa- 
tened that  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  provide  him 
whatever  money  he  wanted,  he  would  visit  upon  him 
(which  he  was  empowered  to  do)  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  ;  but  that  if  he  (Folger)  would  believe  in 
him  and  obey  him  in  all  things,  he  should  be  called 
into  the  kingdom,  and  be  (Mathews)  would  forgive 
him  all  his  sins,  and  he  would  enjoy  eternal  happi> 
ness. 

In  this  style  Mathews  continued  preaching,  until 
by  dint  uf  downright  imp<idence  he  converted,  or  ra. 
ther  perverted,  Mr.  Folger  to  the  firm  belief  that  he 
was  the  personage  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
'  In  the  month  of  August  1833,  Matthews  went  to 
Sing  Sing,  West  Chester  county,  where  Mr.  Folger 
had  a  furnished  house,  and  where  his  family  at  that 
Itime  resided.  As  Matthews  brought  <tiis  baggage 
along  with  him,  his  intention  of  a  long  visit  to  Sing 
Sing  was  pretty  obvious,  and  Mr.  Folger  invited  liim 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  house.  Having  re. 
mained  there  a  week,  he  got  tired  of  such  narrow 
accommodations,  and  told  Mr.  Folger  that  he  and 
Pierson  ought  to  hire  a  house  for  his  own  special  use. 
Mr.  Folger  consulted  Mr.  Pierson  on  the  mAjeei, 
and  they  agreed  to  comply  with  the  very  rettMniable 
request  of  Matthews,  and  eo  informed  hint.  Tn  the 
nieunlime  the  ambition  of  Matthews  had  so  increased 
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that  •  bired  hoate  would  no  longer  content  him,  and 
be  intimated  to  his  two  friends  that  it  would  be  iB' 
proper  for  a  person  of  his  character  to  reside  in  a 
bired  house,  and  that  they  ou^ht  to  purchase  ahouse 
for  him.  This  also  Messrs.  Folger  and  Pierson  a- 
greed  to ;  but  before  they  oould  accomplish  their 
purpose,  Matthews  imparted  another  revelation  to 
Mr.  Fuiger,  and  informed  him  that  the  house  which 
Mr.  Folger  purchased  sometime  previous  at  Sing 
Sing,  and  in  which  he  then  re&ided,  had  been  pur- 
chased for  him,  Matthews,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
truth  had  directed  Mr.  Folger  in  making  the  said 
purchase." 

As  the  house  had  been  thus  miraculously  pur- 
chased for  Mathews,  he  bad  of  course  a  clear  right 
to  remain  in  it,  and  be  did  remain  in  it  without  fur- 
ther ceremony  until  October,  1833,  when  he  requir- 
ed that  Messrs.  Fuiger  and  Pierson,  who  then  re- 
sided with  him,  should  give  up  the  house  to  his  own 
charge,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  October,  1833,  he  required 
them  to  Rive  an  account  of  their  prnperty,  and  hav- 
ing attained  it,  he  demanded^  that  thay  should  both 
enter  into  on  agreement  to  support  hint,  which  would 
insure  them  the  continued  blessing  of  God.  They 
accordingly  entered  into  the  required  agreement, 
and  supported  hint,  and  supplied  him  with  what- 
ever money  ho  demanded,  until  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, when  Mr.  Pierson  died.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pierson,  Matthews  came  to  reside  at  Mr.  Folger's 
house  in  this  city,  and  continued  to  be  supplied 
with  meoejr  by  him,  until  last  March,  when  Mr. 
Folger  uniWtHaately  became  bankrupt.  I^otwiih. 
•taadiflg  this  occurrence,  Matthews  continued  to  re- 
sid*  «i(b  Mr.  Folger,  aatil  last  September,  when 
the  latter  intimated  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  to  support  biin,  and  that  they  must  then 
part.  Matthews  by  no  means  liked  the  proposed 
ai  rangement,  but  being  determined  to  make  the  most 
he  could  of  the  matter,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Fol- 
ger had  some  money  belonging  to  the  estate  of  his 
wife,  he  told  bim  very  peremptorily,  that  "  he  mtist 
not  throw  him  deslilate  on  the  world,  that  if  he  did 
so  the  blessing  of  God  would  depart  from  him,  but 
that  if  he  gave  him  money  to  support  him,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  should  continue  to  him."  Mr.  Folger 
then  gave  him  one  hundred  dollars  in  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Matthews  received  this 
money  a  few  days  prior  to  the  16th  of  September, 
and  on  that  day  he  told  Mr.  Folger  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  his  house,  but  insisted  on  being  sup- 
plied with  nK>rc  money  before  he  took  his  departure 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  ex. 
pedient  of  threatening  and  promising  the  wrath  or 
blessing  of  God,  according  as  his  demand  was  re- 
fused or  complied  with,  and  so  wrought  on  Mr. 
Folger,  that  in  addition  to  the  hundrsd  dollars  he  had 
already  given  to  him  in  bills,  he  now  gave  Mai. 
thews  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  in  gold  coin — 
on  receiving  which,  he  left  Mr.  Folger's  house,  and 
immediately  after  departed  from  this  city.  Besides 
the  above  mentioned  sums  o(  money,  and  those 
which  he  obtained  at  different  other  periods,  from 
Messrs.  Folger  sQd  Pierson,  he  also  obtained  a  watch 
from  the  latter  gentleman,  and  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary last,  he  informed  Mr.  Folger  that  some  person 
bad  taken  the  watch  from  him,  and  that  *'  it  was  Mr. 
Folger's  duty  to  provide  him  with  another,  and  that 
the  blessing  of  Cod  would  reat  upon  him  if  he  did 
so."  Mr.  Folger  immediately  purchased  a  fine  gold 
watch,  with  a  chain  and  seal,  for  which  he  gave  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  gave  it  to  Mat 
thews. 


Fkmalr  Diplomacy. — The  first  question  usually 
demanded  in  France,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
ambassador  to  any  foreign  Court,  is — *  Whom  lias 
he  eneaged  as  cook  ? — Has  he  secured  a  Cordon 
Bleu  T  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  has 
a  lordahip  of  anykiad  kissed  hands  and  received  his 
credentials  upon  his  promotion  to  be  an  Excellency, 
than  the  newspapers  begin  to  inform  the  world  at  what 
warehouse  in  the  '  Acre'  his  state-carriage  is  to  be 
seen ; — the  description  of  his  patent  axles  and  ham 
mercloth  alone  is  sure  tooccupy  half  a  column  of  the 
Morning  Pott.  The  German  eorp*  diplomatique, 
mfsnwhile,  would  appear  to  be  a  squadron  of  poets. 
A  High  Dutch  Envoy  is  often  chosen  in  honor  of  his 
epic ; — and  not  an  attache  of  them  all  but  has  been 
guilty  of  a  small  matter  of  a  lyric ! 

But  ifth*  iiiost  necessary  appendage  to  the  dignity 
of  the  representative  of  the  Tuileries  be  a  white  night 
cap,  and  of  those  of  St.  James'  a  body  coachman  in  a 
^hite  WTg,  other  countries  of  modern  Europe,  which 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  name,  insist  that  the  am 
^■•fdors  who  represent  them  shall  be  married  men. 
A  wife  is,  in  certain  instances,  the  one  thing  needful; 


and  Her  excellency's  Excellence  in  diplomacy,  is  at 
least  twice  as  imponant  as  His.  He  plays  his  fan- 
tastic tricks  in  Downing  street,  or  the  Ruo  des  Ca. 
pucines,  before  high  ministers,  who  are  on  their 
guard  against  every  step  he  advances  i-^Ske,  in 
ball-rooms  and  at  banquets,  where  no  one  mistrusts 
her  machinations,  and  where  every  flirt  of  her  fan 
is  worth  a  protocol !  A  Prince  may  turn  aside  from 
the  expostulations  of  the  most  courteous  and  courtier, 
like  diplomatist  who  ever  bowed  his  way  with  re- 
trogressixe  dignity,  without  offending  the  eye  of 
Majesty  by  the  spectacle  of  the  tail  of  his  embroider- 
ed suit ;  but  we  defy  either  King  or  Kaiser,  ay  ! 
even  those  autocratic  Majesties  whose  norther  i 
breeding  '  se nt  legoudron,'  to  be  ungracious  towards 
a  fair  diplomatist,  who  wears  her  train  and  lappets 
meekly,  and  distributes  her  curtseys  and  courtesies 
with  proper  tact.  The  female  moiety  of  a  mission 
cannot  but  be  well  received  :  and  it  is  its  own  fault 
if  it  fail  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  prime-ministers  of  the  last 
reign  is  said  to  have  owed  his  elevation  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  foreign  ambassadress,  who  knew  that 
■she  was  serving  her  own  government  by  exercising 
in  his  favor  the  influence  secured  to  her  over  the 
mind  of  the  King,  by  her  elegance  and  high-breed. 
ing — the  whiteness  of  her  white  satin,  and  the  size 
land  lustre  of  her  strings  of  Orient  pearls.  Her 
Lord  allbough  a  sufficiently  great  man  in  his  little 
way,  would  scarcely  have  cared  to  direct  his  Ma- 
jesty's  choice  of  a  zalet  de  ehambre ;  while  She 
(honor  to  her  diplomacy !)  contrived  to  direct  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet,  and  to  nominate  the  sovereign 
legs  to  be  successively  honored  with  every  vacant 
Garter!  It  was  her  excellency  who  decided,  for  a 
year  or  two,  whether  we  should  up  to  Ramoth 
Gilead  to  battle,  or  whether  we  should  forbear  ! 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore,  than  that   the 
'  matrimonial  tendencies  of  the   dipolmatic  class  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  goveriimenls  of  their 
respective   countries.      Princess   Lieven,    Princess 
Esterhazy,  and  the  Duchess  of  Dino,  have  severally 
(done  their  parts  of  conciliation  fur  their   royal   and 
imperial   masters;  and  propitiated  more  votes  both 
I  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  by  their  graces  and 
i  ingration,  than  even  iixefineste  of  a  Talleyrand,  or  the 
!  high-breeding  of  an  Esterhazy  ;  and  we  would  wager 
a  five  sous  piece  (the  largest  sum  likely  to  be  hazard 
ed  by  a  Roi-Citoyen  of  frugal  habits,)  that  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the   latter  of   these   three    diplomatic 
! graces,  Louis  Philippe  might  achieve  a  majority  in 
our  high  court  of  parliament  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  by  confiding  his  lettre  de  ereanee  to  the  bril 
liant   Madame  de  Caramon.     Certain  public  prints, 
we  observe,  are  much  addicted  to  bringing  forward 
the  Countess  Flahault  as  future  French  ambassadress 
i  to  the  court  of  London ;  on  the  score  that,  being  an 
English  Peeress,  her  pretensions  would  be  doubly 
supported ;    whereas   this  very  circumstance  esta 
blishes   her  disqualification.     One  of  the   peculiar 
obligations  incurred  by  a  French  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  is,   that   he  shall    bring    with  him  a    wife, 
.daughter,  or  niece,  to  teach  the  English  ladies  how 
!to  put  on  their  hats,  and  by  what  standard  to  shorten 
:Or  lengthen  their  petticoats;  and  these  are  lessons 
:  which  an  English  exclusive  would  never  deign  to  re 
iccive  from  a  coilntrywoman  of  her  own — a  sister  of 
I  her  own  caste.'     The  Krench  Ambassadress  must  be 
Parisian   to   the    finger    tips ; — '  plus    Arabe   qu'en 
Arabic;' — distinguee,  in  short,  as  Madame  de  Dino! 

A  few  years  ago,  Yankeeland  sent  us  as  her  rep- 
resentative a  plain,  sturdy,  sensible  gentleman, 
whom  we  '  guessed  'to  be  a  '  tarnation '  good  Sort 
of  minister.  And  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  con 
tinue  him  at  his  post.  His  Excellency's  lady  was 
considered  such  an  'almighty'  vulgar  woman  among 
the  belles  of  Almack's  !  She  was  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  half-horse,  half-alligator ;  only  that  (to 
borrow  a  Nigger  bull)  one  might  have  fancied  each 
lialftobethe  largest!  Well  do  wo  remeaber  the 
bolster-case  twisted  round  her  head,  one  night  at 
Carlton  House,  and  mis-called  a  turban ! 

This  accendancy  of  Female  Diplomats,  by  the 
way,  is  no  new  thing,  either  in  this  or  any  othereoun- 
try.  In  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters,  we  find  that 
wittiest  satirest  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  announc 
ing  the  arrival,  as  Ambassadress  from  St.  James's,  pf 
the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  ;  whom  the  Due  de  St 
Simon  agrees  with  her  in  describing  as  a  half-crazy 
humourist,  at  war  with  all  the  forms  and  conventions 
of  society.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
'  Madame  de  Shrewsburi '  became  so  furiously  the 
fashion  in  Paris,  that  the  ladies  both  of  the  Court  and 
the  City,  with  one  accord,  altered  the  national  form 
of  their  head-dress  to  do  her  honor,  by  adopung  s 
style  of  coeffure,  which  fiotre  dame  de  tiivry  had 
previously  described  as  lecomble  de  la  vulgarite! — 


The  first  of  modern  female  diplomatists,  therefore, 
has  efToctcd  nothing  more  remarkable  in  England 
'nan  the  nomination  of  a  Premier  ;  while  an  English 
Ambassadress  boasts  the  far  more  extraordinary 
tour  deforce  of  having  persuaded  the  ladies  of  Paris 
to  assume  a  hideous  costume ; — making  frights  of 
'.hemselves  to  the   grlorification  of  Female  Dirt-o- 
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ALBANY  SEED81X>RP.  AND  IIOKTICCl.TURAL  RE 
POSITOEV. 

The8ubKerit>er  liaviog  revunied  tlierliargpof  ilm 
al>ovee«tat)li8)iineiit,  if  now  t-iiablt'tl  li>  t'liriiittilrB- 
doreandothenwuii  FRESH  OAKDRN  i»BEii.^, 
u;)on  very  favorable  tenii!<,  and  of  ibe  (rowtii  of 
1433,  warraatrttorthe  be^t  quality. 
The  greatrst  care  and  atleiition  lia«  been  tie»toWfd  upim  (he 
grnwine  and  «aving(if  S«<;d»,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  tliig  eMab 
lishnieiit  exccptine  ' ''«««  rained  ezpr(%»ly  for  ll,  and  by  e»f>eri 
encetl seedsmen;  and  tlioge  kinds  imported  whicticannM  be  raii"- 
ed  to  perfection  iti  ihi*  country;  the»e  are  from  the  be«  bowiM-s 
in  Euro|)e,  and  may  b«  relied  up«>n  a^penuine. 

Il  U  earnestly  requeetcfl  whenever  there  art  any  failures brre 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  8ubiicril>er:  not  that  iliH 
I  possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  season*  and  rirruriiMancsM  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  While  Nulberiy 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  VHlow  I^hicusI,  Ruta  Baga.and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  hnrmim. 

W.  THtJRBlJRN. 
347  N.  Marliel  st.  (opposite  I'oft  Office. 
{O"  Catalogues  may  W  had  at  the  Store;  if  aent  for  by  mail, 
(  will  be  forw  arded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
justice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

I     *«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publications, 
■  to  wit  :— 
\     Niew  York  Farmicr  and  American  Gardener'*  Magaxiue 

MifcujiKlcsWKuAZiNKanJRegisteroflnvuntionslL  lin|>rove' 
!  meiits. 

America!!  Railroad  Jocskal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  liu 
I  prtivements ;  and  the 

j     Nkw-York  AMiCRiCAN,/>M7y,7Vt  Wttklf.&nA  Setmi  tTeekiy: 
\eilherof  ai/ of  which  may  be  seen  and  obtained  by  those  wlxr 
wish  tlieni'  by  calling  at347  Jftrtk  Market  ttrtet,  Jilban^. 

\  TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

{fC^  The  subscrilier  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 

the  uianufacture  of  th«  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 

Ing  matte  arrungpmi.nbi  with   Mr.    Phiiieax   [>avii>,  pateolet;  ol 

the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  wilt  (liable  him  to  fit  up  ai 

;  short  notice  any  nunilier  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

i     Tbesu|>eriority  of  the  above  WheeU  ha*  been  fully  tested 

I  on  llie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroiul,  where  they  have  been  iu 

I  coD^iaut  use  for  some  moutlts  past.     Having  titled  up  Wheels 

tor  six  hundred  Cats,  the  suUacriber  flatters  himself  th.-il  be  ran 

.execute  orders  in  the  alH>ve  Hue  to  tlic   sati>^factii>ii  of  perfons 

lequiriiigsach  work,    'i'he  location  of  tlie  slxip  being  on  iIm- 

'  tide-waters  of  tbe  Clie8a|>e:ike  Bay,  will  eiiiible  liiiu  t<i  ship  the 

work   to  any  of  the  AUanlic  ports,  on  a.*  reasuiiabk  teriu*  as 

I  can  t>e  olfurcd  by  any  petwm.     All  ordrr»  wMt  be  executed  wiih 

j  despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.    When  there  are  btit  a  lew 

setts  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  b>  lie  furnished,  or  (lie 

I  company  pay  the  expense  ot  making  the  ..^ime,  and  it  required, 

!  will  b<;  M  111  w  ith  the  wheels     All  Wlx-els  furnishni  and  liiird 

by  the  subacritier  will  have  no  eitra  charge  on  account  of  the 

.patent  right. 

!  Samples  uf  the  alM>ve  Wheels,  which  have  t>een  broken  to 
,iiliow  their  supcri-irity,  may  be  seen  at  tbe  office  of  tbe  Railroad 
I  Journal;  at  i  he  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
'  Uuston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
I  House,  Philadelphia.  All  orderr  directed  to  j.  W.  Il  E.  PAT 
'TER.^ON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joiipa  Mills,  Little 
|Uunp<iwder   Posl-UHicc,   Baltimore  countv,    Uaiylaiid,     will 

be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER      •  31) 

I  . — ^^^..__^__^_^._^„^^_.^_^^^.^._^_^_^ 

'     O-  TOWNSKKD  ^  DVaFKE,  ol  Palmyra,  Ma,u 

Jaclurt-.rti  of  Railroad  Ru^ie,  having  removed   their  establish 
ii.-nli>i  IIu'l»oii,  uiiilFrihc  runie  ol  Durftr.  Muy  li  Co.  olTcr  to 

, supply  Rope  of  any  required  Iciiglh  (without  splice)  lur  in- 
clined planes  r-f  Railroa''s  at  (he  ehoilest  noiire.  ami  deliver 

'theuiiuitny  of  the  principal  ciiiea  in  the   United  States.     Aslo 

jthe.  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervia.Enf . 

i  M.  k  H.  U.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  CiutMMij 

jdalf ,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  ^   . 

Hudson,  Coluinliia county,  New- York,  /  ",,         L 


January  39,  18S3. 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT« 
RAILiROAD  SPIKES. 


AMD 


I     ZJ'  Railroad  SIpikes  of  evtry  description  required,  made  at 
iliv  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
niiblic  as  superior  u>  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Shi;i  and  Buai  Spikes  ma.le  lull  size  under  the  bead,  su  as 
not  tn  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messre.  ERASTUS  CORNINti 
I  St  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKR,  at  the  Fariorv, 
i  lioy.  W.  Y.  sepLi*  ly 

UAIL.WAY  lUOS. 

]       Flat  Bars  in 

i3^  If  iaety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  ^  inch,  |  Iwiglhsol  H  lo  la 

300  do.       li  do.        i    do.    |  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      l{  do.       j    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at 

800  do.      i    do.        I    do.    fan  angle  of  4ode> 

800  do.      3|  do.        I    do.    I  frees  with  ■pli<. 

aouii  expected.  |  cing plates,  nail* 

J  to  suit. 

330  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  wiiiithe  requisite 

cliairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  incites  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles  of  ^,  tj,  2i,  3,  3i,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  lo  Slate  OoveraMieuu 
and  Incorporaiixt 'Oovernmencs,  and  the  Drawb«ck  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

9  Sooth  Freni  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  allihe  different  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pioii,  "Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  uaa,  Uittiiii  this 
country  aniIUreat  Biilain,  will  t>e  exhibited lo  those  dis|>ossd  lo 
examine  them.  471nieuwr 

-  .     "l 
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FOR  SALE. 

9y  A  •ecoodband  doiibl«  cyiiodtr  NAPIER  PRINTING 
MACHINE,  that  will  work  about  two  tliouMndihevla  an  hour, 
in  perfect  order.  It  will  be  sold  a  barjatn.  Apply  at  this  of- 
fic«.  »'-*dAc 

railroadTanFcanal  map. 

HIS  long  proMiaed  Map  Is  now  ready  for  tliose  who  wwh 
II.  lu  size  Is 'i4  by  40  inches.  It  Is  puuipin  aconvcniHiitiiec- 
liet  form,  In  morocco  covf-r*,  and  acconipaiited  by  over  70  p.ige* 
of  b  tier  i(res<,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Road  andtanaldelineatedoii  the  Map.  It  wlllaisolie  put 
up  ill  Marile  /"a/er  covers,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  l)y  mail  to  any 
part  ot  tiie  country  ;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  extcid  44, 
■nd  probably  not  25  cents,  to  any  part  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
jkI2tf  D.  K.  MINOR*.  J.  E.  CIIALLIS. 


T  CHOICE  WINES,  tc. 

HE  subscriber  ulfiers  for  sale,  a  largn  assortment  of  Wine« 
cowtiating  of 

Madeira— Iii|pi  lies,  1iIh1<.  and  quarter  Ciuks,  of  different  <|  la 
lities  and  braiwls,  part  received  dirvct,  cu\  part  via  East  Indies. 
au|ierlur  old  1..  V.  in  lihds.  quarter  casks,  and  hai:' quarters. 

Also — in  cases  of  I,  2  and  3  dozen  each,  old  and  choice. 

SuaaRT  WiNi— Pale  and  brown,  in  wood  and  glass,  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  from  14s  to  36ii  part  of  it  iaiportedby  order. 

Poet  Wink— In  hhds.  and  quarter  casks.  AI.«o,  in  caaei  of  I 
and  3  dozen  «ach. 

Hock  Winc— A  laige  assortment,  of  various  brands,  q  nli- 
ties  and  vintages,  incases  and  hampers,  noma  very  old. 

Frkncu  Winks.— Sparkling  i;iiampaigii,  of  all  the  favorite 
bran.ls,  quarts  and  pints,  with  and  without  wax  on  the  corks. 
Also,  Pink  Chaoinaign. 

Sauteroe,  Vin  «ie  Grave,  and  Burgundy. 

Bordeaux  Clartt,  Lafitte.  Ciie-iteax  Margcaiix,  Loovillc,  S». 
Kl*  phe. 

Low  priced,  in  boxe^  and  cask^. 

Muscat,  III  boxes  aii<'  small  casks.  Old  Malaga  Slierry,  a  Qnr 
light  wine,  in  casks  of  18  and  30  gallons  each.  Mnrseilles  Ma- 
deira, In  quarter  casks  and  Indian  barrels.  Canary,  Malmsey 
anti  TenKritfe,  Ue  *c. 

B<»TTLBs.— Wine,  Porter  and  Claret,  in  hampers,  one  gross 
each,    renij'ihns. 

lliBBKkT'a  PoKTKR.— I.rf)i:ilon  Porler,  Druwn  Stout,  and 
Pale  Al«,  in  casks  of  7  dozen  quaru,  and  ri  do.  pints. 

Scotch  ALK—Vo(ii.jer&  Co"s  Pale  Ale,  qis.  aad  pints.  See. 

8allad  Oil— Bord«:tuK  and  Marseillt-s,  in  boxes  and  baskets 
Olives,  Cupeis  and  Anchovies. 

Fiu'ir— Bunch  and  Muiicalel  Ralsjris,  Almonds,  E.  I.  Pre- 
serves and  C'ant4>n  Gingrr. 

CorKKK.  A.C.— (Md  Java  and  Manilla,  Souchong  Tea,  Refine 
White  Sugars,  Ate 

Part  of  tiic  above  are  entitled  to  d<:bentiirc,  and  will  be  sold 
la  lot-:  to  suit  purchasers.  Orders  received,  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  ROBERT  OR  >CIE, 

a27  ij(»  Bioad  sreet. 


IJTICA    AND  SCHEINF.trrAUY  RAII-ROAO  COMPANY 

PRitPOSALS  will  be  receiv<d  until  the  last  Monday  ofOc- 
totier  nixt,  at  12  o'clock  Htnooii — 

For  gi.itliiig  about  sixty-five  miles  otthe  I'lica  and  Schenec- 
taily  K-^'Iroad.  between  tlie  SJtnd  Uidge  on  Sanders'  Flats  in 
i«cheiicci:»dy,  and  tin;  westrrn  hMindafy  line  <>f  the  town  of 
Herkimer; 

Fortlie  inas.'inry  within  those  limits,  embracing  the  culverts, 
and  llie  abnlni<ms  .ind  piers  of  the  rep«'ctive  bridges  ;  and 

F'lr  the  wooden  siipcrstrurture  of  bridges  pcros  the  Caya- 
diittH  Creek  at  t.'aushnawaga.  lli:-  (Jar-ma  Creek  at  Palatine 
ChHreU,  :tv  Eiisi  Canada  'reik  at  iManheim,  the Giilph  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  the  VV.-sH  nnada  Creek  at  Herkimer. 

Tlie  linu  will  be  dividec'  inu>  ■■cctiims  of  about  one  mile  each, 
and  prepnred  for  exa.ninaiion,  and  maps,  profiles  ant*  plans 
depnsitrd  for  iiispettlm  with  W.  C.  Vounu,  the  chief  engineer, 
at  Schei.ectiidy.  ten  days  previous  to  thetime  above  mentioned. 

Blank  forms  of  pr.'poaals  will  be  furiii«hea  iii  an  early  day  at 
the  company's  offices  at  Kchenectady ,  Palatine,  Little  Falls  and 
I'lica. 

TJie  itpines  of  jicrsons  to  whom  contracts  arc  awnrdvd  (wUo 
will  not  be  (lermitted  |n  sub-contract  the  same)  will  be  made 
kniwn  at  --cheneciady  oi.:;he  -JIKli  day  of  Ociob<;r,  when  it  will 
be  required  that  the  grading  proceed  wittHtut  delay,  wherever, 
■ndstjon  ns  ;itl<  s  to  the  Imds  are  acquired  by  the  rnmnany  ; 
that  the  culverts  and  small  hrlii^es  be  completed  by  the  nrstof 
August  mn-,  that  the  residue  of  the  masonry  and  the  large 
bridges  lie  tinished  by  the  1st  of  C^ctolier  Ihereaflir;  and  that 
the  grnding  he  c<jmi>lete.l  during  (he  year  18:i5.  Contractors  to 
furnish  security  fnr  the  failh^il  peiforroannenf  tlieir  contracts. 

Tlie  use  of  ardent  spirits  lo  L>e  prohibited  in  constructing  the 
road. 

Proposali),  poet  paid,  to  be  endorsed  "  Proposals,"  and  (Mn- 
lainiiig  the  names  of  the  (lersous  oflered  iis  ^-ecuri'les,  to  be  ad- 
dre«sed  to  the  uiidtirsii;iie<i  at  Schenectady,  or  deposited  at  the 
company's  office  at  that  place,    c^i  piember  4.  1834. 

G.  M.  DAVISON,  Commissioner 

s-17  to37  Utica  and  Scbenrctadv  Ruilioad  Company. 


PATBNT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AKD  BOAT 
SPIKBS. 

tr"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly  fi 
•ale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  and  Nailsi 
from  3  tn  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subscriber's  Paiei 
Machinery,  which  atlur  nve  years  aiiccesFlul  operation  am 
now  almost  universal  use  iu  the  United  States  (as  well  as  Kih 
gland,  whcreihe  subscriber  obtained  a  Patuiit,)  are  found  su 
porloi  to  anv  ever  offered  in  market. 

Kailroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  havine 
counteraink  heads  suitable  lo  the  liules  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
smoont  andjon  short  notice.  Almost  aHlhe  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  ai 
the  above  named  lacto.-y— for  which  purpose  they  are  found  io' 
valuable,  as  ibeir  adhesion  is  more  titan  double  any  cuminoi 
•pikes  made  by  tlie  hammer. 

B3"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended tu. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent 

Tro      N.Y.July.Uai. 

E^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  h.  i 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba 
nyand  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  ii-J   Water  street,  New-York  ;  A 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviera,  Baltimore  ;  Uegrand  U. 
Smith,  BoMon. 

r.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  theli 
orders  as^arly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  ia  desirous  of  ex- 
landing  (be  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ucreasiag  dtmaad  for  his  Spikes. 

■133  lam  H.  BURDEN. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

aCrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CAKRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  iufurui  Uie  public,  and  ga 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coBstnictioii  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  il.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
I  Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,"  tc.  with  which  they  may  lie 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refe»<-«ee  to  this  line  el 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  live,  and  si.\  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  tlieiu  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
utiles  per  liour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  |ier 
hour  ;  u  frmr  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  ^13  miles  per  hour, 
riieir  jH:rformanccin  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  ol  the  best  Eii<:lishen);incs  of  the  same  cla^s,  with  rr-jpect 
not  only  to  their  elbciency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  tlieir  re- 
pairs 

Tnc  engines  will  be  adapted  In  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plne,wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  In  locomolive 
engines. 

The  terms  iihall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  otlier  oommunications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  ilie  8ubBcril>er,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Companv, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 

December  2d,  1H33. 

Fr  further  informatioH  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  ]iage 
772,  Vol.  2,  ofRailroad  Journal. 

NOTICK  TU  MANVPACTUKKRS. 

J3-S1.M0N  FAlR.VlAN,  olihe  villai.eol  Lansmgburgh,  in 
(he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  liasinventeo 
'ind  put  III  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nailt 
«ilh  square  points.  Tiiis  machine  will  make  about  sixiy  6i! 
nail.',  and  ab'^ut  inrty  lud  nails  iu  a  niin-Keiarul  in  the  same 
ptiiporiion  larger  sizes,  even  lo  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
h:inimered  aniT comes  from  the  machine  compiei»ly  heao  d  te 
redness, that  ItH  oapacitv  ur  beina  clenchc<J  is  gooi!  and  sure. 
Oni- luT.iM  iMiwi  r  is  suificlcnt  todrlve  one  machine,  and  mav 
,!asily  be  itpi'licd  w'lere  such  power  lur  ririvtng  machinery  is  In 
operation.  Said  Kairroan  will  make,  veml  and  warrant  ma 
chines  aa  above,  to  any  persons  <tflio  may  apply  loriheme- goon 
.IS  they  may  ho  male,  and  on  (he  mo&t  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfnfhis  patent  right  for  the  use  ofsaio 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
.'iirther  information,  or  to  purcliase,  will  please  (o  cull  at  (he 
iiachine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  (he  village  ol  Lan 
<insbtirsh.— Augustla.  !833.  AS9(f  RMScF 


SURVEYORS*  INSTUVM£SaT.S. 

!r3"  Con. passes  ot  variou.<)  sizes  and  ol  superior  (|ualit; 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sises,  wii'i  high  mag- 
nifying powers  wi(h  glasses  made  by  Trurghlo'  ,  tugeifier  with 
a  large  nssorimen(  ol  tnginecrins  Instruments,  manufactured 
am!  EoUlby  E.  Ic  O.  W.  BLUNT,  ld4  Water  street, 

/31  Ot  corner  of  Maide nlane. 


SUUVKYinOtAHD  KICOINEKRIAO 
IIVSTRUMENTS. 

Il3'The  siibsrrib.  r  manuiHctures  all  kibds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  cquAl,  if  notfupcrioi,  in  jtricciples  ot 
c(Histruction  and  workmanship  to  any  impor(cdor  manufac- 
'  ured  in  the  Uni(cd  S(aletf  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  nete: 
among  which  are  an  Impiuved  Compass,  wj<h  aTeiescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  withoiit  the  use 
lithe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — al^i,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  lnstrumci.(,  with  a 
Ooniometer  attached,  p«rticiilarlv  aJiipted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. \VM.  J.  YOLNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respecduliy  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1BS4. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  oi>  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail, 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbrmaiinn. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nuir. 
her  of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex. 
ciu^ive  of  the  number  in  (he  service  ol  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
.n  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  acc.dents  (o  which 
all  ins[rument3of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compaseer 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  otheri 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioo  ol  Goniometer  (bat  we  have  yet  tried  in  ,'ayiiig  (he  railr 
on  I  hi  J  Road. 

This  initrument,  more  recently  iniproved  with  a  revcrsibg 

telesc<i|ie,  in  place  of  (lie  vane  sights,  leaves  (be  engineer 
scarcely  any  tiling  to  desire  in  (he  fonualioii  ur  cnnveRicnte  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  mo.itcompletelv  adapted  to  later 
al  ansles  of  any  simple  and  chea,<  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,~and  I  canno(  but  believe  il  will  be  prelerred  to  all  other! 
now  in  u^e■^'or  laying  ol  rails— atid  in  fact,  when  known,  llliink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectlullyihv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sujperintendant  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  I83S. 
Having  fnr  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
Ijjeve  it  to  be  much  superior  lo  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
fhow  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyorf.  E.  H.  ('ILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermanlown.  February,  1638. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  lued  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
lies  of  a  Theuduliie  with  (he  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  (o  the  notice  of  Engi 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  k.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 


8TBPMENSON, 

Builderofa  superiar  style  of  Paatenger  Car*  fur  Railroad 
No.  364  Elizabethatreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
HJ'  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
nese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pan  i. 
he  New-York  and  Harlffim  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  M  (f 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHJBKUS  A&D  DOXfifei, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

23*  ^''O- '^'''^^'^^ '^"rnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
It  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foun- 
dry. Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  (o  (he  subaclln  rs 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  kGROSVKNOK. 


NOVELTY  U^ORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock.  Ncw-Yoik. 

t3-THOMA8  B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol  Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Latlies,  Prcfses, 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  winch  are  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used*.  The  fullest 
assurance 'is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
^■elicited.  mis 


ml  ly 


Germant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 


Ujt, 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

5:?-  F.WIN  khEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  63  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Homl,  Balii 
more,  beg  leave  to  inlorm  their  friends  and  the  public,  espt- 
cially  Engineeis,  that  (liey  condnuc  (o  manufacinre  to  on'ei 
and  keep  lor  sale  eirery  description  of  Ipstvumentsin  (he  above 
branches.  whii.h  they  can  furnish  a(  the  shor(eB(  nodre,  aril  liit 
i'air(erms.    Instrunicnts  repaired 'with  care  anJ  promptitude. 

'''or  proof  of  )ilie  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveylt,^ 
Instnip^ents  are  held,  liiey  respectfully  bej  leave  to  tender  lo 
'h;  pubHc  perusa!,  the  following  certificates  from  eentlemtu  ol 
distineuisbed  scientific  aitainmenis. 

To  Ewin  It  Hr;irue. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
moMhs  since,  1  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Inaiiuments 
made  at  your  establishment,  lor  (lie  BaJtimoieand  OliioRail 
roail  Com|<any.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  niuili 
earlier  period,  but  was  in(cn(ionali>  Jelayed,  in  order  to affoni 
a  longer  (ime  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStrumeiiU,  so  that  I  couM 
speak  with  Uie  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifauch  (iiei 
shouiu  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  p!e„8'ire  I  can  now strte  that  notwiihsiandiiie 
the  Ip^nruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
lies  arc  ccl^aidered  goo<!,  I  havea  decided  iireference  lor  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  wliOle  number  manufactured  fur 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  (he  occasional  imper(ectii>n  ot 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  lo  which  aillnstrumeuta  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  anJ  s(ability ,  and  at  (he  same  tintt 
A  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  rellec(  much  credit 
on  (he  artists  eneaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  (hem  as  beiag  wor(hy  (h« 
no(ice  of  Cumpaijies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvemenia,  whu 
may  require  Initruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Conatruction  of  the  Baltknorc  and  Obis 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineer*'  lustruinentt 
ol  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Purvey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opitiiva 
of  the  c.\cellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  lcvel< 
appeared  well  pioporiioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  airu- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adiustments. 

These  instrumenu  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  motiern 
improvement  of  Construction,  of  which  so  many  havs  br'n 
made  within  these  few  years  \  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  ( he,' 

II  ?ive  eveiy  satisfaction  when  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.Civil  Englnerr. 

Baltimore,  May  1st,  I8S3. 

To  Messrs  EwIn  and  Heartte— Asyou  have  asked  metoci*' 
my  opinioD  ol  ihe  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfully  •'*'* 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aqualnted  with 
their  uualiiics  have  gone.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wel!  ol 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  ueatnesa  oftheir 
Workmanship  lias  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  receive' 
•atislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  Tb« 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  (o 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  eliewhere  for  what  •• 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  (he  unqualified  approbation  ati 
our  warmencouragemeut.  Wisliing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprizc  so  well  merits,  i  remain, yours,  fcc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeriothe  service  cfthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail 
road  Company. 

A  number  nf  other  letters  are  In  our  possesion  and  might  N 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  should  be  happyt 
submit  (hem,  upon  application,  (o  any  ptrson  desirous  oi  perM. 
■iuo  (he  same.  m3i 
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!<Irology  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  inducing 

the  Legislature,  in  its  coining  ses.sion,  to  au- 

i  tliorize    their    more    thorouiih    inve.stigation. 
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Plan  of  Road  way,  combining  with  the  Ofxration  of         '  liberal  a]>propriation  will  be  made,  to  bring  to  a 
Steam  Carriages  jreat  Econoniy  in  carrying^^^^^  what    the    authors    of   this    report 

I  have  so  successfully  commenced.  But  why  is 
jit,  we  wouht  here  ask,  that  while  such  States 
|as  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
I  Tennessee,  have  cither  completed  or  are   now 
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It  was  witli  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  in- 
serted  in  our  paper  of  last  week  the  communica. 
tioii  from  the  Chief  Engineer  of  tiie  Tuscumbia* 
Courtland  and  Decatur  Railroad.  In  our  pre 
vious  descripton  of  this  important  work,  to 
which  he  refers  as  being  incorrect,  we  Itad  en- 

?  deavored  to  embody  the  little  information  re- 
garding it  that  we  were  enabled  to  procure 
from  hearsay  and  from  tln^  newspapers  of  the 
vicinity.  Such  information  cannot,  of  course, 
:  be  so  accurate  or  detailed  as  is  our  wish  to 
make  it  ;  but  was  given  for  want  of  better. 
We  are   grateful    for   communications   that 

•  furnish  authentic   detail.s,  and   .•sincerely  hope 

■   that  the  example  thus  alfordcd  may  be  gene 
rally  followed  by  others  possessing  similar  op- 

>    portunities. 

4 _ 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 

'FOR    July,    August,    and   Septkhber. — The 

:  number  before  us  is  in  no  wise  calculated  to  di. 

.minish  the  well-earned  reputation  for    ability 

V  which  this  journal  has  so  long  possessed.  Amid 

r-'  its  varied  contents,  we  have  read  with  the  great- 

_.  est  pleasure  the  Report  on  the  projected  Geo- 

.- .  logical  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Slate 

|t- of  Maryland.     This  report  is  intended  only  as 

uan  introductory  account  of  the  geology  and  hy. 


own  State  has  done  nothing  toward.*  a  deve- 
lopement  of  her  physical  ijeography  7  A-s  re- 
gards its  "  mineral  constitution,"  we  may  safe- 
ly say,  that  with  the  excejition  of  the  iron  at 
Ramapo,  and  tin-  .salt  at  Salina,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  known.  Tltaf  our  State  is  emi- 
nently rich  in  wealth  ft  ibis  nature,  from 
which  might  b<>  drawn  a  fruitful  source  of 
revenue,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Onr 
public  as  well  as  individual  interest  require 
that  that  scientific  information  on  the  subject 
of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  re. 
sources,  which  can  only  be  obtaineil  by  means 
of  surveys  like  the  above,  siiouid  be  furnished 
without  delay. 

Richmond   and   Potomac   Railroad. —  We 

have  conversi'd  with  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the 
engineers  who  have  been,  for  some  time  past, 
engaged  in  e.vperim(!ntal  surveys  for  the  route 
of  the  railroad  trom  Uichniond  to  Fredericks- 
burg, and  learri  that  ilie  face  of  the  country, 
presents  no  serious  obstacle,  and  that  the 
Western  Line  has  proved  less  difficult  than 
was  anticipated.  We  icarn  also  that,  on  the 
western  route,  there  Jias  been  a  relinquishment 
of  land  in  all  instances  except  two  or  three, 
where  the  pro[>er»y  belongs  to  orphan  children, 
and  that  the  disposition  of  the  people,  towards 
the  work,  as  might  bo  iiiferreu  from  what  we 
have  stated,  is  exceedingly  favorable.  It  is 
thought  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  other 
route  in  a  greater  abundance  of  timber  and 
stone,  but  very  little  in  distance. 

Engineers  are  now  engaged  in  locating  17 
miles  of  the  road  from  Richmond  to  the  ridge 
south  of  the  Pamunkey — ^a  portion  common  to 
the  rival  routes,  which  will  be  prepared  for  let- 
ting forthwith.  The  Doard  of  Directors  will 
decide  very  soon  which  course  the  road  will 
take  thence,  and  the  expecUttion  is  that  by 
February  next  a  location  of  the  road  will  be 
made  to  within  15  miles  of  tliis  place.  Every 
thing  indicates  that  the  work  will  be  prose- 
cuted with  vigor. — [Fredericksburg  paper.] 


'  Fiom  the  Nrwark  Advrrtincr.] 
Nkw  Jekskv  K.ml  Road. — It  is  now  two  weeks 
since  liiis  work  was  opened  for  public  use,  and  we 
Icani  that  its  success  in  lurnishing  facilities  for  trav. 
elling  lia!<  t  xcecdcd  ihc  most  aanguino  anticipations. 
S'»me  cvitlcnce  of  this  may  be  inferred  (roni  the 
fact,  thai  during  the  firei  week  :i02C  passengers  were 
carried  hoiwecn  Newark  and  New  York  ;  and  thai 
last  week,  ^bcing  the  second)  ther  were  2.'>48. — 
This  number  wc  are  told  includes  only  the  actual 
passen;j;ere as  .standing  on  ihe  books  of  the  Co.  and 
is  exclusive  of  officers,  contractors  and  olhern,  some 
of  whom  constantly  traverse  the  Road,  with  aview 
10  delect  and  repair  any  little  imperfections  or  inju. 
ries  ill  the  work  ;  which  are  soinvlimcs  incident  tc 
the  first  Of le ration  of  Rail  Roads,  and  thus  to  sccurr 
the  entire  safety  of  the  iravelkr.  No  accident  ns  we 
arc  inforuied,  has  taken  place,  which  has  in  the 
•<Iigliu?t  dc^iree  resulted  in  th<  itijiiry  ot  any  person. 
The  cracking  o(  two  cast  iron  wlncls.  and  the4>roak- 
ini^ofapair  of  shafts  t|-e  fust  W(ek,ar<'  die  only  casu- 
alties worili  uientioaing  and  ti.e  issue  of  these  rath- 
er {JO  to  establish  the  hccuriy"  of  this  mode  of  con. 
veyanve,  since  on  the  oadttrcncc  the  eais  were 
promptly    ami    gently    br^Ahi  to  %  •top,    with  the 


A  foreign  correspondent  of  tiie  United  States  Ga- 
zette says — 

'*  The  steaniboals,  on  the  Clyde,  are  the  best  mo- 
dels in  the  kingdom,  and  much  celebrated.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Wood,  o(  Port  Glasjjow,  is  entitled  to  the 
most  credit  on  this  account  ;  indeed,  the  models  ot 
the  cniial  boats  are  his.  The  fastest  boats  and  finest 
moduls  arc  oi  sheet  iron.  This  material  is  coming 
it. to  very  general  use,  both  for  sicamboatt.  and  canal 
boa's, and  it  is  probalile  that,  in  u  few  years,  it  will 
supersede  wood  entirely.  The  iron  boats  are  more 
buoyant,  and,  for  tlie  same  tonnage,  arc  madu  small- 
er, as  the  material  takes  up  much  less  room.  I'his  is 
of  great  advantage  in  canal  boats,  where  the  size  is 
limited  by  the  loeks ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
(he  gentlemen  cn;;agcd  in  trading  upon  onr  canals, 
would  find  it  much  to  th^ir  advantage,  to  turn  tlieii 
attention  to  boats  of  this  dcacriptioN.  The  cost  will 
not  much  exceed  the  c.vp<'nsc  of  wooden  boats,  while 
ihe  term  of  duration,  and  additional  burthen  of  iron 
lioais,  to  pa.os  the  same  Uicks,  will  more  than  com. 
I>ensaic  lur  liiie  additional  expense." 

Steam    Carriage    Accident. — One    of  the 

steam  carriages  plying  from  Cila.sgow  t<»  Pais- 
ley was  upset  on  Tuesday,  from  the  breaking 
of  a  wheel.  The  boiler  burst,  and  th«'  eoiieus. 
sion  was  most  dreadful ;  thirteen  pa.-«.seiigers 
were  more  or  less  injured,  of  whom  <'apl.  E. 
B.  Gellner,  from  Ireland,  wa.s  kilbnl,  and  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  merchant,  of  (Jallowgate,  and  Mr. 
Blackwood,  a  commercial  traveller,  are  not  ex- 

f>ected  to  survive.  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  I^ieester, 
lad  his  leg  amputated.  Several  i>ersoits  were 
scalded.  A  great  sensation  w;us  prcNlueed  iu 
Paisley  aixi  Glasgow,  and  hundreds  set  out  to 
view  the  scene  of  the  disaster. — [English  pu- 

Per-J       ._,.  -  .- -- 
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On  the  Comparative  Value  and  Iinpofiance  of 
Mathematical  Science,  and  on  the  Preten- 
sions of  its  Professors. 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine] 
SiK, — Whilst  occupied  in  writing  a  re- 
ply to  Kinclaven,  I  was  led  to  indulge  in 
some  observations  on  the  intellectual  grade 
and  practical  value  which  ought  to  be  as- 
signed to  mathematical  acipiireinents,  and 
on  the  overweening  pretensions  of  some  of 
the  mathematicians  ;  but,  these  remarks  be- 
came so  njuch  extended  under  my  iiund, 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  them  to 
you  under  another  form. 

I  am  sir,  yours  respecliully, 

Bknj.  Ciikverto>-. 

Men's  minds  appear  to  be  ditlerently  con 
stituted  in  regard  to  the  investigation  of 
tilings.  Whilst  the  generality  take  a  view 
of  a  subject  merely  as  a  particular  case,  and 
reason  upon  and  examine  it  only  as  con 
nected  with  its  more  immediate  causes  and 
consequences,  the  profound  inquirer  ana- 
lyses it,  to  discover  the  law  or  principle 
which  pervades  it  in  common  with  msmy 
others  ;  to  trace  and  connect  it  with  those 
of  dissimilar  aspect ;  to  show  that  in  the  ab- 
stract they  belong  to  one  common  truth, 
though  in  the  concrete,  or  in  their  actual 
existence,  produced  by  the  modifying  agen- 
cies of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
present  apj>earances  which  apparently  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.  Such  arc  the 
minds  who  have  for  their  high  aim  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  knowledge  ;  but 
though  peculiarly  fitted  for  discovery,  they 
are  not  the  best  qualified  to  bring  science 
clown  to  practical  application,  or  even  to 
make  it  literally  accord  with  matter  of  fact. 
Jn  disentangling  the  complications  resulting 
from  concomitant  agencies,  they  are  so  in- 
lent  on  arriving  at  the  most  general  truths, 
«o  systematically  disn;gardful  of  the  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  those  agencies,  and  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  analysis 
tlisencumbered  of  all  ideas  not  comj)rised  in 
the  upward  leading  train,  that  when,  by  a 
course  of  synthetical  reasoning,  they  would 
turn  their  discovered  principles  to  account, 
and  build  up  a  system  on  their  foundation, 
they  too  much  exclude  the  operation  of  tlie 
subordinate  laws  which  concur  in  influenc- 
ing, and  more  immediately  regulate,  the  ul- 
timate result,  and  which  give  to  things  the 
form  and  a|)pearance  which  they  present. 
Their  eonclusions,  though  correctly  drawn, 
are  true  only  in  part,  and  by  assumption  and 
limitation,  true  mentally,  but  not  materially, 
or  as  found  in  actual  existence. 

But   there   is  another   class   of  minds  of 
nearly  the  same  stamp  and  mould  as  the  for- 
mer, who,  though  not  taking  the  like  grand 
and  original  views,  are  yet  of  a  kindred  spi- 
rit.    The  former  act  the  part  of  pioneers, 
but  these  take   to  the    circumstantials,    and 
bring  nito  subjection  what  the  others  nierclv 
pass  by.      They  fill  up  that  outline  of  a  sci- 
ence or  system  which  the  former,  in  the  dis. 
covery  of  its  most  general  law,  was  content 
mcrelv  to  trace  ;   they  bring  the  analysis   to 
bear  on  all  the  relations  iniplieated  ;    wei"h 
[  balance,  and  proportion  the  conflictin<'  a"en. 
cies  ;  and  are   thus  enabled    to   perfect  the 
subsequent   synthesis    in    all    its    details,  [t.\ 
take  a  complete   view   of  the    subject  in  all 
I  its  parts,  and  a  comprehensive  one  in  all  its 
Ihearmgs,  and  to  bring  forth  to  view  the  mo- 
Iditird    n'suhs,  the   exceptions  and   the  auo- 
jmalics,  us  illustruhons  of,  and  coalirming  at- 


testations to,  the  fraudulent  truths  which  at 
first  sight  they  may  appear  to  invalidate. 

Both  these  classes  of  men  are  philosa- 
phers,  the  distinction  between  them  having 
reference  to  a  tendency  to  generalize,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  usefulness  of  their  labors, 
or  the  rank  in  which  they  ought  to  stand  ; 
but  they  may  not  be  mathematicians,  that  de- 
pending on  the  circumstance  whether  the 
science  of  (|uantity  is  required  in  their  in- 
vestigations. 'J'hese  last,  therefore,  form  a 
third  class,  whose  object  is  less  the  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  science  or  system, 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  means  thereof,  so 
far  as  the  relations  of  <juantity  are  concerned. 

The  mathematicians — I  mean  mere  ma- 
thematicians — are  doubtless  valuable  mem- 
hers  of  the  body  scientific,  but  some  among 
them,  (the  least  generally  informed,)  are 
sadly  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  honor  of 
their  station,  and  the  comparative  value  and 
importance  of  their  labors.  In  the  great 
field  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
field  of  knowledge,  they  occupy  merely  one 
of  its  sections,  they  t'acilitate  and  abridge 
the  work  of  some,  and  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  others ;  but  they  are  neither  the 
pioneers  nor  the  finishers  of  the  operations 
going  on  around.  Subsidiary  and  assistant 
to  original  investigation,  the  science  of  quan- 
tity is  of  important  service,  but  if  put  for- 
ward  and  esteemed  as  the  science  of  things, 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  many  who  might 
have  nmdc  good  philosophers,  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  false  glare  reflected  from 
their  own  doings  being  taken  for  the  true 
light  thrown  on  Nature's  works.  The  lines 
and  characters  with  which  mathematical  ope- 
rations are  conducted,  and  whose  results, 
though  only  abstractions,  are  too  often  con- 
founded and  identified  with  realities,  are  not 
only  the  mere  symbols  of  things,  but  the  sym- 
bols merely  of  one  or  two  qualities  in  things  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  conclusions  arc 
true,  rigorously  true,  as  to  the  signs,  they 
are  false  as  to  the  things  themselves,  when 
regarded  in  their  ultimate  modified  results, 
from  the  influence  of  those  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents  which  the  mathematician  does  not  or 
cannot  symbolise — which  he  does  not,  be- 
cause  the  complication  arising  from  their  re 
ciprocal  actions  exceeds  and  defies  his  means 
— which  he  cannot,  because  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  there  is  not  sfllficient  analogy 
in  the  types  to  warrant  the  deductions  they 
aflbrd  being  transferred  to  the  archetypes. 
Even  as  to  those  said  qualities  (extension 
and  individuality)  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  mathematics,  the  investigation  is 
often  limited,  and  therefore  imperfect,  from 
the  impossibility  of  extending  the  analysis  to 
all  the  ramifications  which  branch  forth  from 
it.  The  mathematician  arrives  at  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  at  the 
whole  truth — not  even  at  the  whole  of  the 
only  kind  of  truth  which  symbols  give 
When,  however,  the  case  is  so  simple  that 
the  investigation  com|»rehends  all  the  possi- 
ble relations  belonging  to  those  qualities, 
and  the  only  result  sought  for  in  things  is  a 
knowledge  of  those  relations,  then  it  may  be 
said,  and  only  then,  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  science  are  not  only  indubitable,  but 
identical  with  realities — but  what  does  i»»l 
this  limilution  exclude  ? 

The  matheuiatici  m  has  a  little,  a  very  lit- 
tle, world  of  his  own,  in  which  every  thing  is 
in  the  utmost  order,  subject  to  known  laws, 
involving  definite  and  foreseen  action,  liable 


to  no  interference  not  calculated  on  and  pro. 
vided  for,  and  the  whole  capable  of  coming 
within  his  own  powers  to  regulate  and  go- 
vern  according  to  assigned  rules  ;  for  things 
which  cannot  be  made  amenable  to  his  juris- 
diction  are  ejected  from  his  dominion.  He 
therefore  admits  nothing  of  unknown  power,, 
or  which  may  exert  an  influence  which  he 
cannot  see,  and  introduce  uncertainty  and 
casualty  within  his  precincts.  Hence,  also,, 
many  agencies,  though  well  understood,  are 
rejected  by  him,  lest  they  should  prove  too- 
numerous  for  his  perfect  cognisance,  and' 
lest  more  subordinate  laws  should  obtain- 
than  he  can  see  and  understand  their  bear- 
ings ;  or  else  he  accepts  only  the  first  modi- 
fications which  they  may  produce,  and  then' 
casts  them  out  altogether,  whereby  he  avoids 
the  many  puzzling  anomalies  and  exceptions 
which  would  proceed  from  their  mutual  ac- 
tions. Hence,  also,  he  ejects,  as  tfcey  arise, 
whatever  among  the  collateral  eflects  may 
complicate  and  embarrass  the  more  Hirecf 
train  of  results.  Thus  he  sees  and  con»|^re- 
hends  every  thing,  the  whole  is  within  Kis- 
grasp,  demonstration  attends  him  at  every 
step,  aberrations  arc  impossible,  contingen. 
cies  are  out  of  the  question,  all  results  are 
naked  to  his  sight,  and  his  prescience  em- 
braces all,  because  his  knowledge  is  certain 
and  perfect,  and  extends  to  all.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  is  a  world  of  curtailment 
and  exclusion,  in  which  nature  is  deprived 
of  her  just  proportions,  and  of  many  of  her 
endowments — it  is  a  world  of  meagre  forms 
and  distorted  shapes  ;  and  thus  feeble  man, 
tailing  to  stretch  his  powers  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  full  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  things,  makes  the  things  themselves  con- 
form to  the  extent  of  his  own  puny  facul- 
ties, and  then,  in  all  the  self'-sufliciency  of 
pride,  exclaims — behold  !  this  is  nature  !* 

When  the  mathematician  comes  forth 
from  this  tiny  world  of  his  into  the  world 
of  realities,  he  is  bewildered  with  the  multi- 
plicity  of  its  objects,  he  is  confounded  with 
the  immensity  of  their  relations  and  mutual 
aspects.  He  looks  for  certainty,  and  can 
scarcely  find  probability.  Accustomed  to 
demonstrate,  he  is  unqualified  to  estimate  ; 
and  in  the  habit  of  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion to  a  single,  unbroken,  unerring,  and  ne- 
cessary chain  of  inferences,  and  having  the 
power  permanently  to  record  its  every  iink^ 
and  fix  the  otherwise  fleeting  convictions  of 
certainty,  he  is  unfitted  to  retain  a  steady 
and  expansive  view  of  several  collateral 
lines  of  action,  to  balance  conflicting  influ. 
ences,  to  adjust  their  proportions,  and  from 
the  whole  to  educe  the  nearest  to  the  true 
conclusion  which  only  actual  results  can 
make  to  appear.  Emerging  from  his  world 
of  abstract  ideas,  if  indeed  it  be  so  much  as 
this,  he  finds  the  real  world,  and  the  things 
thereof,  to  be  a  perfect  enigma.  He  can 
follow,  it  may  be,  in  the  track  of  those  who 
have  unravelled  it  a  little  ;  but  he  has  no 
powers  of  himself  to  unravel  it  further.  De- 
sirous, however,  of  doing  something,  though 
it  may  he  only  afler  his  own  method,  suiting, 
therefore,  the  subject  to  his  means  and  habn 
ts,  he  seizes  a  few  of  the  most  manageable 
facts  ;  and  if  they  arc  not  to  him  already  iso. 
lated,  by  his  ignoraiice  of  the  ties  by  which 
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plan.  Afier  all  that  has  Inn  n  said  of  the  inductive  plulo- 
sophy,  and  of  our  being  the  humble  disciples  of  nature, 
the  race  of  the  king  of  Castile  ib  not  yet  extixct. 
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they  with  all  things  are  bound  together,   he 
takes  care  to  sever  their  connection    with 
disturbing  causes,  and  to  rid  himself  of  all 
embarrassing  extraneous  influences.     If  his 
facts  are   not  sufficiently  fruitful   of  princi- 
ples, he  can  eke   out   his  case  with  a  few 
postulates  ;  and  if  they  are   untractablc,  he 
can  frame  an  hypothesis  which  shall  present 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  appearances. 
He  then  proceeds  in  the  most  lucid  and  mas. 
terly  manner,  to  build  his  system  scieijtifi- 
cally.     All  its  parts   are  in   harmony,  ufl  its 
conclusions  arc  demonstrable.   His  penchant 
for  clearness,  order,  and  certainty,  is  grati 
fled,  and  he  fondly  Hatters   himself  that  the 
results  which  he  brings  forth  arc  conforma- 
ble to  nature.     He  does  not  consider  that  the 
harmony  and   clearness  which    he  so  much 
admires,  gives  every  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
is  entirely  wrong  ;  lor  the  one  may  arise  from 
every  element  of  discord  being  rejected,  and 
the  other  from  those  narrow  and  contracted 
views,  which,  by  reason  of  our  limited  facul- 
ties, we  are  only  able  to  take  when  absolute 
certainty  is  to  be  the  result.   Professor  Sedg- 
wick, whose  scientific   pursuits  tend  to  en- 
large and  expand  the  mind,  has  a  just  obser- 
vation in  a  recent  |)ublication  of  his,  which, 
though  having  an   immediate   application  to 
one   particular  subject,  is  by  no  means  fo- 
reign to  the  tenor  of  the  present  remarks : 
"  To  suppose  that   we  can  reason   up  to  a 
First  Cause  in  moral  questions — that  we  can 
reach    some  simple  principle,    whence    we 
can  descend  with  logical  precision  to  all  Uje 
complicated  duties  of  a  social  being,  is  to 
misapprehend   the  nature   of   our   faculties, 
and  utterly  mistake  the  relation  we  bear  both 
to  God  and  man.     Such  a  systenj  may  de- 
light by  its  clearness,  and  flatter  our  pride, 
because  it  appears  to  bring  all  our  duties 
within  our  narrow  grasp  ;  but  it  is  clear  only 
because  it   is  shallow,  while  a  better  system 
may  seem  darker  only  because  it  is  more  pro- 
found."    Thus,  the  mere   mathematician  is 
disqualified  by  his  prejudices,  his  habits,  and 
the  tutored  bias  of  his  mind,  to  look  at  the 
world  of  nature  as  it  is.     For,  however  pa- 
radoxical  it  may  appear,  views  may  be  taken 
of  it,  which,  though  less  exact  than  his,  may 
be  more  complete,  and  though  less  certain, 
may  be  more  probable.     He  is  really  better 
qualified  to  comprehend  an  entire  system  of 
worlds,    so  far   as    it    may  bo    explored    by 
others  possessed  of  a  superior  order  of  in- 
tellectual gifts — for  the  only  point  of  view 
in  which  he  can   regard  them,  is  merely  as 
individual    entities,    whose    dcpctidence    on 
each  other  is  governed  by  one  universal  law 
of  influence,  and  whose  aberrations  and  dis- 
turbances, therefore,  are  not  in  the  main  be- 
yond his  scope.     Rut  in  respect  to  numdane 
affairs,  he  has  not  the  coup  d'ceil,  the  tact,  or 
the  intuilive  perception,  as   it  appears  to  be 
— though  it  is  not  that,  nor  is  it  innate,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  natural  aptitude  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  a  deliberate  process,  and  an  acquire- 
ment derived  from   long  haliituated  reaches 
of  comprehensive  thought,  and  faculties  well 
disciplined  by  suitable  practice — he  has  not, 
I  wiy,  that  fine    eventual    percc[»tion,   as    it 
may  with  more  propriety  be   called,   which 
includes   the  whole    implication    of  things, 
their   mutual  actions,  and  their  final  issue, 
whereby  others  are  enabled  to  combine  vast- 
ly,  if  not  minutely,  to  establish  something 
like  order  and  gradation  in  the  gross,  if  not 
in,  the  detail ;  to  foresee   with  a  degree  of 
certainty,  though   it  may  be  with   some  ob 


scurity  ;  and  to  catch  the  shadows,  if  not 
the  lineamuiils,  of  unknown  forms.  Such 
powers  in  any  perfection  are  not  often  com- 
bined with  high  mathematical  attributes,  for 
they  are  of  diverse  tendency  ;  but  when  they 
arc  united  and  directed  with  a  combined  ef- 
fort to  connect  systematically  the  wide  sur- 
vey  with  first  principles,  they  mark  not  only 
the  true  but  tho  pre-eminent  philosopher. 
Such  was  Newton.  In  his  profound  inipii- 
ries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  rc«piir- 
ing  new  methods  of  mathematical  investigJi- 
tion,  his  merits  iu  that  respect  are,  no  doubf, 
eminently  conspicuous ;  but  yet,  as  the 
founder  of  a  system,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mathematician  as  the  philosopher  which 
shines  forth  in  him.  What  a  contrast  there 
is  between  him  and  Descartes.  With  what 
Isagacity  he  brought  to  light  slight  and  hid- 
den analogies,  and  what  wisdom  is  displayed 
even  in  his  scholia  and  his  queries.  His 
very  conjectures  partake  of  the  nature  oi 
science.  How  extraordinary  was  that  eon. 
ccrning  the  diamond  ;  and  who  can  «ay  that 
his  idea  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation 
may  not  yet  be  verified,  or  at  least  rendered 
highly  probable  ? 

The  tendency  of  mathematical  studies  to 
unfit  the  mathematician  for  the  general  study 
of  nature,  and  for  investigation  into  the  com- 
plex structure  of  human  affairs,  has  now 
been  stated — in  very  general  terms  confess 
ediy,  but  that  of  course  was  unavoidable, 
unless  there  was  an  intention  to  write  a  com- 
|)lete  dissertation  on  the  subject.  There  is, 
however,  another  cause  wliich  lies  at  the 
root  of  that  unfitness,  peculiar  to  the  mere 
mathematician.  It  consists  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  mind,  that  is,  in  the  inequal- 
ity of  his  faculties.  "  In  almost  all  the  in- 
stances  of  mental  superiority,"  says  Dr. 
Chalnjcrs,  "  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a  superi- 
ority above  the  average  level  of  the  species 
in  but  one  thing — or  that  arises  from  the 
predominance  of  one  faculty  over  all  the 
rest."  We  may  extend  this  remark,  and 
say  that  nature  is  seldom  perfect  in  op- 
posite  directions  in  the  same  individual,  and 
that  if  her  bounty  flows  strongly  in  any  par- 
ticular channel,  it  is  generally  at  the  ex. 
pcnsc  of  the  diverging  streams.  This  is  so 
remarkably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  mathe- 
matician, that  deficiency  in  judgment  is  pro- 
verbially ascribed  to  him.  Now  judgment, 
in  a  popular  sense,  is  a  collective  word  for 
the  several  faculties  which  concern  not  the 
abstract  ideas,  but  the  realities  of  things  in 
their  actual  forn)s.  Tlius  both  the  conge- 
nital deficiency  and  the  predisposition  mu- 
tually concur  with  the  habit  which  they  pro- 
duce to  make  the  mere  mathematician  Avhat 
he  is — utterly  unqualified  to  investigate  any 
thing  out  of  his  own  province.  But  proper- 
ly to  establish  the  point  of  his  natural  inap. 
titude  would  lead  me  too  far  into  metaphysi- 
cal, and,  as  somo  would  think,  into  phreno- 
logical disquisitions. 

Nature  may,  in  some  instances,  bestow  her 
gifts  with  as  balanced  as  a  bounteous  hand  ; 
but  then  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  all  its 
fullness,  is  so  engrossing,  demanding  so 
large  a  p<irtion  of  time,  as  to  preclude  the 
generality  of  its  students  from  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  extensive  knowledge  of  things 
and  their  relations  which  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  philosophic  mind.  "  Mathema- 
tics," says  Duncan  iu  his  Logic,  "  is  an  en- 
gaging study;  and  men  who  apply  them- 
selves  that  way  so  wholly  plunge  into  it, 


that  they  arc,  for  the  mc»st  part,  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  other  brandies  of  knowledge. 
Even  such  as  are  alleged  to  have  excelled 
in  their  own  profession,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered  theujselvcs  perfect  masters  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  have  n(»t  always  been  hap- 
py in  treatini::  u|)on  other  subjects  ;  but 
rather  fallen  short,  not  only  of  what  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  fVom  them, 
but  of  many  writers  much  less  exercised  in 
the  ruli's  of  argumentation.  IJecause,  how- 
ever jicrtbct  they  may  he  in  the  art  of  rea- 
suniiig,  yet  wanting  here  those  intermediate 
idca-s,  wliich  are  necessary  to  furnish  out  a 
due  train  of  propositions,  all  their  skill  and 
ability  tails  them,  for  a  bare  knowledge  of 
the  rules  are  not  sufficient — we  must  furthci 
have   materials  whercunto  to   apply  them.'' 

Barbeyrae,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Cinttins,  "  Do  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis," 
infornjs  u.-t,  says  Kirwan,  that  a  nuithcmati- 
cian  undertook  to  refute  it  ;  but  of  this  refu- 
tation he  says,  "  on  n'a  jamais  rien  vu  de 
plus  pisiyahle,  et  on  seroit  surpris  jpi'un 
nialhenKifi«-ien  put  si  mal  raisomicr,  si  Ton 
n'avoit  d'autres  cxenq)les  bien  plus  illustres, 
qui  monlrent'  clairment  que  Tetude  des  nia- 
thematicpics,  no  rend  pas  toujours  I'esprit 
plus  juste  en  matiere  des  choses  qui  sont 
hors  de  la  sphere  de  ces  sciences."  And 
Condillac,  according  to  the  same  author, 
says,  "nous  avons  cpiatrc  metaph\siciens 
celebres,  Descartes,  ■Vlalbranche,  Leibnitz, 
et  Locke  ;  le  dernier  ct  le  seul  qui  nc  fut 
pas  gconietre,  et  dc  combien  n'est  il  pas  su- 
perieur  au\  Irois  autres  ?" 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  a  few 
mathematicians  have  l>een  philosophers  ;  or, 
rather,  that  some  philosophers  have  also 
been  mathematicians.  Men  possessed  of  an 
equilibrium  of  the  faculties,  and  endowed 
with  siiHicicut  energy  to  sustain  and  invigrt- 
rate  them  all — men  of  panoramic  as  well  as 
of  microscopic  vision — men  who  extend  tlieir 
views  beyon«l  the  mere  rules,  the  elegant 
abridgments,  and  the  ingenious  artifices  of 
the  science,  and  who,  valuing  them  only  as 
means  to  a  nobler  end,  merge  the  powers  of 
the  analyst  in  subservience  to  the  grand  ob. 
jects  of  philosophy.  It  is  from  men  like 
these  that  the  mere  mathematician  has  re- 
ccive<l  a  relleeted  lustre,  and  a  consideration 
which  is  not  his  due.  But  the;  far  greater 
number  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  useful 
ones  tod,  have  not  l)cen  mathematicians. 
To  instance  only  in  our  own  time,  and  with- 
out adverting  l<>  living  characters — having 
regard  only  to  ime  bran«;h  of  physical  ^5ci- 
ence,  that  wliieli  concerns  the  ultimate  na- 
ture and  coiistiiulion  of  bodies,  and  passing 
by  the  various  other  departments  of  philoso- 
phy, stich  as  morals,  econ«Miiics,  physiology, 
ijeology,  and  tin*  like,  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Priestley,  Franklin,  Davy,  and  Wol- 
lastoii.'*^  It  is  ]ir<>l>able  that  most  of  c»ur  emi- 
nent piiilos«tphers  may  have  had  some  slight 
tjeneral  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  such 
as  even  ourpraciira!  men  commonly  j>ossess, 
and  such  as  becomes  a  liberal  e<lu<'ation. 
riiey  mav  have  run  tiirough  Kuclid  just  as 
they  may  have  run  through  Homer  ;  nay, 
they  may  have  done  more  than  this,  without 
■being  mathematicians  any  more  fh;ui  they 
were  Grecians.  This,  in  particular,  may  be 
saitl  of  the  last-mentioned  philcsopher,  though 
I  believe  so  much  even  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the    others.     Even    among   our    engineers, 


*  We  liave  Mr.  Babbage's  authurtty  in  rogard  to  Dr . 

Wollastoii. 
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with  the  subject  of  curvatures,  when  properly 
understood  and  skilfully  managed. 

Ifl.  It  is  proposed  to  determine  the  modulus 
of  curvature  which  will  trace  a  eurve  from  a 
given  tangent  line,  and  from  a  given  poi7U 
therein,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  another 
right  line  given  in  position. 


that 


Sin.T^- 


Let  AX  represent  that  tangent  line  in  wliich 
:'  the  origin  of  the  required  curve  is   iniknown, 

i  and  AX'  that  in  which  the  origiu  of  (he  curve 

-  is  given  at  the  ]»oint  A'.     Srlcct  any  arbitrary 

point  K,  in  the/or7/jer  tangent  line  A\,  for  the 
origin  of  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes  K\,  KV  :  and  parallel  respecliv«'ly  to 
tliose  axes  let  a  .system  of  rectangular  lines  he 
traced  from  the  origin  of  the  eo-ordinates  at  K, 
and  terminating  at  that  origin  of  the  curve  which 
is  given  in  the  other  tatigeut  line  A'X'  at  the 
point  A';  and  by  means  of  those  rectangular 
lines  let  the  angle  BA'X'  be  miasured,  and  de- 
noted by  D,  and  which  will  express  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  given  tangents  AX  anil  A'X'  to 
each  other.     Take  the  equations 

5  X  =  a  4-  A  +  c  +  Aic.  > 
}Y=d  +  e-\-f-\-&^c.\' 
»a  given  by  means  of  those  rectangular  lines, 
and  explained  in  the  preceding  articles.  It  is 
then  very  evident  that  the  value  of  the  ordinate 
Y,  as  thus  determined,  will  not,  in  any  manner 
wliaJever,  depend  upon  tlie  point  u'lii<r!i  was 
selected  in  the  tauj^ent  line  AX,  f«»r  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates;  and  eonsequenlly  that 
value  of  Y  will  express  the  true  ordinate 
which  eorresponds  with  the  given  point  A'  in 
the  required  curve,  as  estimated  from  that  ori- 
gin of  the  curve,  which  is  required  to  be  situ- 
ated Bon»ewhere  in  the  given  tangent  line  AX. 
And  it  hence  follows  from  (V'll.),  that,  Y  = 
1  — Cos.  2nT     „       ^  ^ 

— 2~Sin~T —  *      ~'  ~" ' '  *'"'  appears  from 

(IV.)  ;  and  this  value  being  substituted  in  the 
expression  for  Y,  the  following  fornmla  will 
result: 

„      1— Cos.  D 
Sin.T=- ^Y (XVII.) 

And  thus  the  modulus  of  eurvature  of  ihp  re- 
quired  curve   may   be    easily    computed    afterf 
tracing  a  system  of  rectangular  lines 
SX  —  a-\-  b-\-  c  +  &ic.  } 
^Y-</+c+/+&c.  }    • 
But  that  origin  of  the  required  curve,  which  is 
situated  somewhere  in  the  givt-n  tangent  line 
AX,  will  also  in  some  cases   he  wanted.      Let 
that^origin  be  at  A,  and  put  >;■     -  Alv  ;   and  then 
X=  cc,  and   Y    will  evidently  be   the  eo-ordi 
nates   of  the    point   A',    as  estimaled  trom  the 
origin     A,     and    axes    AX,    AY.     Hence,     by 
(XIII.)  Cot.  JD  =  ^^^  .   or,  eliminating  a  ; 

the  result  is, 

oc  —  Y  X  Cot.  p.— X.  (XVFII.) 

Which  makes  the  required  origin  known  ;  but 
in  using  this  formula,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  hypothesis  here  assumed  is,  that  o  is  con- 
/  sidered  positive  when  it  is  measured   iminedi- 

ately  opposite  to  the  direction  of  X  from  the  se- 
lected origin  of  the  given  co-ordinates  X  and 
Y ;  and  consequently,  when  cc  comes]  out 
negative  from  {(XVIII.),  it  must  be  taken  in  a 
direction  coinciding  with  X.  I 


Example.  Let  a  system  of  rectangular  lines 
be  traced  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented  upon  the  figure  by  the  figures  10,  4,  3, 
&c.  ;  and  let  those  figures  denote  the  length  of 
each  line  in  chains.  The  angle  BA'X'  being 
measured,  let  it  be  found  =  60  . 

In  this  case,  then,  )  y  ^  10  3  +  8  (   ' 
is,  X  =  1«,  and  Y  =  18.     And, 

1  —  Cos.  60°    ^  i^WOO^  01390- 
36  36         ■     '       ' 

from  which  is  found  T  —-  0°  48'  =  modulus  of 
curvature  of  the  required  curve.  To  find  the 
position  of  the  origin  A,  we  have  cc  =  18  X 
Cot.  30°  —  16  =:  18  X  1.732  —  16  =^  31.18  — 
16  —  -j-  15.18.  Hence  measure  15.18  chains 
from  the  selected  point  K,  and  backward  as  re- 
gards  the  axis  KX,  o(\.  The  required  point 
A  will  be  then  obtained ;  from  which  a  curve 
being  traced  by  means  of  the  modulus  of  curva- 
ture 0°  48,'  it  will  meet  the  given  point  A',  and 
come  into  the  given  tangent  line  A'X.'  Or,  vice 
versa,  being  traced  from  the  given  point  A'  and 
from  tlie  given  tangent  line  A'X',  it  will  touch 
the  other  given  right  line  AX  at  the  point  A. 

On  tlie  Arrangement  of  CyUndric  Steam 
Boilers. 

To  tlip  lulitdr  of  thp  i\Iechanic»'  Magazine  : 

SiK, — It  is  well  known  that  a  cylindrlc 
steam  boiler,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  wrought  iron  plates  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  t«  the  square  inch.  Ot 
course,  a  cyliiuler  of  the  same  material, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  will  sustain  an 
equal  pressure,  although  the  iron  of  which 
it  is  made  be  but  one  fortieth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  iron  being 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  diameter  as 
those  of  the  thirty  inch  cylinder.  A  thirty 
inch  boiler,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  present- 
ing  one  third  part  of  its  surface  to  the  ac- 
tiou  of  the  lire,  will  produce  about  six  horse 
powor  of  steam :  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred,  that  thirty-six  cylinders,  each  being 
thirty  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  and  presenting  two  thirds  of  their  sur- 
face  to  the  action  of  fire,  will  also  give  a  six 
horse  power  of  steam  ;  yet  the  weight  of 
the  thirty-six  cylinders  maybe  less  than  one 
sixtieth  part  of  that  of  one  large  cylinder  ol 
the  dimensions  above  specified.  Several  in- 
venlors  have  endeavored  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  principle,  but  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  they  have  fairly  succeeded  in  eva- 
Iding  the  dilHciilties  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  a  boiler  consisting  of  many  cylinders 
•r  pipes.  In  one  instance,  the  pipes  were 
so  small  that  they  soon  became  smoked  ;  in 
anotlier,  th«y  were  arranged  horizontally, 
consequently  the  steam  could  not  readily 
escape  ;  and  in  both,  the  pipes  have  been 
connected  with  cross-pipes  by  brazing,  which 
rendered  it  diflicult  to  keep  them  clean  from 
the  sediment  which  always  accumulates  in 
boilers  ;  or  to  remove  one  without  disturb, 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  rest.  With  this 
view  of  the  subject,  I  have  lately  construct 
ed  a  boiler  on  this  principle,  which  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  for  locomotives  at  least. 
It  produces  rather  more  than  one  horse  power 
of  steam,  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  an  inch,  weighs  less  than 
eighty  pounds,  and  cost,  (made  of  copper,) 
less  than  sixty  dollars  j  yet  so  constructed, 
that  the  steam  rises  freely,  and  that  either 
of  the  cylinders  may  be  removed  occasion- 
ally and  replaced  again  in  five  minutes.  The 
following  is  the  specification  of  a  boiler  of 
the  same  construction,  but  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  calculated  for  three  horse  power. 


Twenty.four  cylinders,  made  of  sheet 
iron  or  copper,  eacli  being  thirteen  inches  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  dianie. 
ter,  are  arranged  vertically  in  two  rows,  par. 
allel  to  each  other,  the  cylinders  in  each  row 
being  half  an  inch  apart,  and  the  space  be. 
tween  the  two  rows  being  eight  inches. 
Each  cylinder  has  a  cast  metal  head  at  each 
end,  .secured  by  revits,  or  by  brazing ;  and 
from  the  centre  of  which  projects  a  lube  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch  in  diarae. 
ter ;  each  tube  having  ears  projecting  half  an 
inch  from  two  opposite  sides,  by  which  the 
tubes  are  secured  by  screws  to  the  sides  of 
four  pipes,  which  are  placed  horizontally, 
parallel  to  each  other,  one  at  the  top  and 
another  at  the  bottom  of  each  row  of  cylin. 
ders.  These  tubes  may  otherwise  be  se- 
cured  to  the  pipes,  by  having  an  iron  strap 
bent  over  each  tube,  and  a  screw  passing 
through  each  end  of  each  strap  into  the 
side  of  the  pipe.  One  side  of  each  tube  is 
nicely  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  pipe  to  which 
it  is  attached  ;  and  the  pipe  and  tube  having 
each  a  corresponding  orifice  at  the  point  of 
contact,  an  internal  communication  is  eflTect. 
cd  between  each  cylinder  and  each  pipe 
connected  with  each  row.  These  parallel 
pipes,  w  Inch  arc  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  are  also  connected  by  cross, 
pipes  at  each  end.  The  cross.pipes  are 
cast  with  a  cube  at  each  end,  or  at  the  point 
of  connection  with  the  .side. pipes  ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  open  at  the  ends,  have  an  open, 
ing  on  the  side  of  each  cube  of  a  size  to  ad. 
mit  the  end  of  the  side.pipe  ;  and  a  small 
iron  rod,  passing  through  the  length  of  the 
side.pipe,  and  through  the  cube  at  each  end, 
has  a  square  head  at  one  end,  and  a  screw 
and  nut  at  the  other,  by  which  the  opposite 
cubes  are  drawn  up  to  the  ends  of  the  pipe. 
Note — The  length  and  size  of  the  cylinders, 
the  number  of  cylinders  in  a  row,  or  the 
ntimbcr  of  rows,  may  be  varied  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  lower  part  of  the  cylinders  are  in. 
closed  in  a  sheet  iron  furnace  or  stove,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of 
that  of  the  cylinders.  The  top  of  the  stove 
being  fitted  to  the  several  rows  of  cylinders, 
and  the  cylinders  being  filled  two  thirds  full 
of  water,  the  fire  within  the  stove  cannot  ap- 
proach them  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Between  the  two  rows  (or  each  two  rows)  of 
cylinders,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  grate,  which 
rests  on  the  bottom  pipes ;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  stove  a  horizontal  door,  by  which  the 
stove  is  supplied  with  fuel.  Through  one 
side  of  the  stove  arc  several  small  apertures 
for  the  induction  of  air  ;  and  attached  to  the 
opposite  side  is  a  funnel  for  the  eduction  of 
smoke.  Steam. pipes,  gauge. cocks,  &c.  may 
be  attached  to  either  of  the  pipes  or  cylin- 
ders, as  may  be  most  convenient. 

I  claim  as  original  the  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders,  the  method  of  attaching  them  to 
the}  pipes,  and  that  of  connecting  the  side- 
[tipes  with  the  cross.pipes. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

RUFUS  PORTEK. 

Billerica,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 1934. 

[From  the  BuffaU  Whig.] 
Statk's  Prison  Monopoly — Since  the  Mechanic'! 
Convention,  upon  the  subject  of  our  States'  Prison 
labor,  some  notice  of  the  facts,  it  seems,  is  deemed 
advisable,  by  "  the  powers  that  be."  Printed  circu- 
lars have  been  despatched  by  the  keeper  of  the  Au. 
burn  Prison,  of  which  a  copy  follows,  below.  Seve- 
ral have  been  received  in  this  city,  and  they  bar* 
probably  gone  to  all  parts  uf  the  Slate.  The  motit* 
of  this  movement  is  left  to  be  inferred.    We  mors 
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than  •a*p«ct  it  to  be  none  of  the  best.    Tho  circular 
foilowe : 

Stale  Prison,  Auburn,  Augutt,  1834. 

Dkar  Sir  :  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  latterly 
cooaiderable  excitement  has  existed  in  many  parts  of 
the  Slate,  relative  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
mechanical  labor  in  the  Slate  Prisons.  Feeling  deep- 
ly the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  connected  with 
our  penitentiary  institutions,  and  anxious  to  learn, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  which  that  labor  has 
upon  the  citizen  mechatiics*  interests,  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  our  prison  system  upon  our  discharged 
convicts,  allow  me  lo  solicit  your  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatories  : 

let.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  persons  who 
have  been  discharged  from  either  of  the  State  Pri- 
sons 7  and  if  so,  what  are  their  names,  places  of  re. 
•idence,  and  what  has  been  their  conduct,  habits, 
and  character,  since  their  discharge  ;  also  before 
conviction,  if  known  ? 

2d.  What  branches  of  mechanical  or  other  business 
do  they  prosecute,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

3d.  Are  there  any  articles  manufactured  in  the 
prisens  of  the  State  sold  in  your  place  7  and  if  so, 
what  kinds,  and  to  what  amount  per  annum  7 

4th.  Does  the  mechanical  business  of  the  piisons 
injariously  affect  the  interests  of  the  mechanics  of 
your  place  7  and  if  so,  is  it  in  the  price  or  the  quan. 
iity  brought  into  your  market,  or  any  other  cause  7 

The  information  above  sought,  is  not  merely  ini 
portent  to  the  State,  but  to  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  European  nations,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the 
permanency  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  which 
has  been  considered  the  best  extant,  and  which,  in 
truth,  has  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  punishment 
and  reformation  of  criminals  in  this  country,  and  is 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  governments  ot 
Europe. 

I  therefore  trust  the  subject  will  be  considered  oi 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  your  early  and  serious 
attention. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
'  Levi  Lewis,  Agent  and  Keeper. 
;    To ,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

The  following  answers  to  the  third  and  fourth 
interrogatories,  wore  prepared  by  one  of  our  me. 
chanics,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  keeper  of  the  Prison : 

Answer  to  third  interrogatory. 

There  are  a  number  of  articles  sold  in  Buffalo, 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  prisons  oi  this  State, 
to  wit  :  joiners'  tools,  saddlery  of  all  kinds,  both 
brass  and  plated,  hames,  saddle  trees  ;  copper  ware, 
such  as  furniture  for  cook  stoves,  <Lc. ;  blacksmith 
work,  of  various  kinds,  such  as  iton  doofs,  grates, 
barst  bolts,  locks,  chains,  and  hinges  ;  wooden  ware, 
sueh  as  tubs,  pails,  churns,  &c. ;  ready  made  cloth. 
ing,  and  it  is  believed  boots  and  shoes ;  combs,  and 
eeveial  other  articles,  some  of  which  are  purchased 
in  New. York,  at  second  hand,  without  the  pur- 
chaser'* being  aware  of  the  articles  being  manufac. 
tured  in  the  prisons. 

The  amount  of  articles  sold  in  this  city  the  last 
year,  from  the  best  data  that  can  be  obtained,  ex- 
ceeds fifteen  thousand  dollars — one  house  disposing 
of  about  one  fourth  part  of  this  amount. 

Answer  to  the  fourth  interrogatory. 

The  several  mechanical  branches  with  which  the 
prison  wares  have  come  into  competition,  are  seri. 
usiy  injured,  and  it  is  said  some  establishments 
have  been  broken  up  in  consequence,  and  that  others 
iirast  follow. 

It  is  believed  that  the  low  price  at  which  the  pri. 
son  wares  are  sold,  is  the  principal  cause  of  com- 
plaint, it  being  on  some  articles  but  little  abovr  'he 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

The  manufacture  of  some  articles  which  are  car- 
ried on  pretty  extensively,  have,  in  eonsequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  same  kind  of  articles  manu. 
factured  in  the  prisons,  been  entirely  discontinued — 
an  establishment  for  manufacturing  flames,  employ. 
ing  from  10  to  12  workmen  in  1830,  has  been  entire- 
ly abandoned. 

Copper  fomiture,  for  cooking  stoves,  manufactur- 
ed in  the  prisons,  was  introduced  into  this  city  in 
1833.  Uld  offered  at  prices  considerably  below  what 
it  cost  to  manufacture  it.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  prison  ware  is  now  extensively  sold, 
and  will,  if  this  is  persisted  in,  supersede  all  other. 
There  are  about  6  or  8  establishments  now  in  Buffa- 
)o  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron 
WarCi  employing  about  50  workmen.  The  conduct- 
brs  of  these  establishments  say  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  compete  with  prison  prices.  The  iron  work 
for  the  new  coimty  prison  erected  in  1832  and  3,  was 
wrought  at  the  Aaburn  Prison,  consisting  of  doors, 
jgratos,  locks,  &c.  &c.  amoimting  to  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars. 


Whether  any  answers  or  qaeries  one  and  two  have 
been  returned,  we  are  not  infouned-  We  were  re 
cetitly  acquainted  with  a  very  worthy  mechanic,  in 
this  city,  now  deceased,  who,  previously  to  his  rcsi. 
dence  here,  was  employed,  in  superintending  the 
blacksmiths,  in  the  Auburn  prison.  That  trade  he 
followed  here  ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  and  the  signs  by  which  the  priso- 
ners, (not  being  allowed  to  speak)  call  for  what  they 
need,  he  often  detected  those  he  had  employed,  as 
graduates  of  the  Auburn  Institution.  He  informed 
us  that  he  detected,  in  this  way,  from  filtccn  to  twenty 
of  these,  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Several  ot 
them  proved  most  arrant  knaves  ;  and  no  one  so  de- 
meaned himself  as  to  retain  his  place  longer  than  a 
few  days.  Some  of  them  pilfered  his  small  tools, 
and  one  broke  open  his  shop  at  night  and  robbed  it. 
A  chair-tiiaker,  also  at  work  here,  plundered  his 
employer  and  decamped,  who  was  Irom  the  same 
school. 

In  short,  reformation,  we  l)elieve,  can  seldom  be 
found   to  have  resulted  from  our  prison  system. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  COAST  OFTHEUNITEh  8TATE6' 

No.  I. 

It  is,  perhaps,  known  to  some  of  onr  readcrr,  that 
a  systematic  survey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States 
8  at  present  going  on.  This  undertaking,  of  so 
much  importance  to  our  mercantile  marine 
and  lo  our  navy,  has  been  recently  recall- 
ed to  our  recollection  by  a  conversation  with  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  details, 
and  of  assisting  at  one  of  its  most  important  opera- 
tion9,and  from  him  we  have  the  following  statements 
"The  director  of  the  surveys  is  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  sci^tific  vrorld,  Mr.  F.  R.  Hustler, 
and  whose  high  attainments  in  astronomy,  and  the 
application  of  Mathematics  to  useful  purposcii,  arc 
most  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  arc  best  quail- 
ficd  to  judge  of  such  acquirements.  While  still  a 
young  man  and  a  stranger,  he  was  chosen  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Gallatin  to  perform  this  task,  and  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  scicmificmen  of  both  hemispheres 
has  sanctioned  their  judgment. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  survey  ordered  by  a  law  of  1807, 
was  not  commenced  until  1816,  nor  why  its  progress 
was  interrupted  after  the  lapse  of  no  more  than  a 
single  .summer.  It  is  sufficient  to  vay,  that  in  spite 
of  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  practical  assistanis,  and  defiance  of 
an  opposition  which  we  shall  in  charity  call  ignorant, 
more  was  done  by  Ilassler  in  that  single  campaign, 
than  had  ever  bsen  before  effected  in  an  equal  space 
of  time,  in  the  surveys  of  either  France  or  England. 
The  operations  of  this  summer  have  since  served  us 
a  model  to  more  than  one  European  nation  in  works 
of  a  similar  character. 

The  survey  of  181G  was  commenced  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  New  York,  and  in  its  operations  included 
the  whole  the  neighbourhood  of  our  city  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  remarkable,  that  an  examination  of  the  figure 
of  our  coast  in  reference  to  a  scientific  operation, 
should  have  pointed  to  that  very  spot  as  most  im- 
portant, which  the  subsequent  increase  of  its  com. 
mcrce  has  made  the  mart  of  the  Western  hcmi> 
sphere.    ■,.■•?■,;.. -,,':.  ..".■■/:-' 

Surveys  of  the  character  of  which  we  speak,  arc 
necessarily  performed  by  the  united  aids  of  astro, 
nomic  observation  and  terrestrial  measures.  The 
first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  forming  upon  the 
ground  a  network  of  groat  iriangle8,whase  sides  may 
be  as  large  as  the  eye,  wlicn  aided  by  the  telescope, 
can  scan.  Every  angle  ot  these  triangUs  must  be  mea. 
aured,and  the  inclination  of  many  of  their  sides  to  the 
Meridian  exactly  ascertained.  The  length  of  one 
side  of  a  single  triangle  must  be  known,  in  order  thai 
the  rest  may  be  computed  ;  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  upon  the  truth  with  which  the  accuracy  of  this 
base  is  determined,  the  certainly  with  which  the  po- 
sition of  distant  points  can  be  defined  will  wholly  de- 
pend. The  attention  of  Mr.  Hasslcr  himself  has  for 
the  present  summer  been  principally  directed  to  the 


measurement  of  such  a  base.     For  this  pur|>ose  lie 
has  selected  a  line  upon  the  southern  beach  ot  Long 
Island,  near   Fire  Jbland  Inlet.     Here,   at   the    very 
level  ot  the  sea,  he  has  found   a  base  exceeding  in 
length  any  ever  before  measured,  and  which  requires 
neither  correction  nor  reduction.     To  enstjrc  the  ne- 
cessary  accuiacy   in   this  important  task,    he   has 
brought  in  aid  methods  of  his  own  invention,  supe- 
rior to  any  hitherto  furnished   by  scicniilic  research. 
We  have  the  pleasure  lo  be  able  le  say  that  ii  is  some 
weeks  rfincc  this  iinporianl  part  of  his  work  has  been 
cotnpicied,   and   the   data   furnished   tor  defining  in 
Itinerary  measure  the  great  outlines  of  the  Coast  and 
Harbors  ol  N,  w  Jersey,  New  York  andConneeticui; 
a  large  purtiun  oi  ihc  respective  seaboards  of  which 
States  had  been  previouWy'enveloped  in  his  triangles. 
Pending  liiis  opera'ion,  two  parties,  directed  by  civil 
cnginrera   m   the  employ  of  the   governni«nt,    have 
been  busy  in  forming  a  series  of  secondary  triangles, 
embracing   jioints   not  seen    from   tlie   summits    of 
those  of  the  greater  scries  ;  another  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  ii«val  officer,  and  a  fourth  led  by  a  civil 
Engineer,  arc  now  organizing,  the  one  to  take  sound- 
ings, the  other  lo  fill  up  the  topographical  details. — 
The  work  in  fact,  wliich  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  preliminary  sciemific  observations,  of  which  only 
the  initiated  could  -see  the  value,  is  now  in  that  state 
in  which  it  will  specJily   developc  its  practical  and 
useful  bearing.^.     Every  new  step    in  the   scientific 
part  of  the  survey  will  hereafter  give  increased  space 
for  the  services  of  civil,  military  and  naval  engineers, 
and  the  extent  lo  winch  they  may  be  employed  will 
depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  appropriations. 

Compared  with  similar  works  in  Europe,  the 
writer  was  struck  with  the  economy  and  strict  at- 
tention to  husband  the  resources  furnished  by  the  go- 
vernment, inanitesled  by  Mr.  Hasslcr ;  in  spite  of 
this  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  usefulness 
oi  Mr.  II.  aiid  the  progress  of  the  work  were  chcc-r 
ked  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowances  made  fo_ 
I  his  persuiiul  cxpeiiRCs,  and  by  the  necessity  of  cor 
responding  with  Washington  in  relation  to  petty  ex' 
pcnditurcs,  of  which  none  but  the  director  of  < he 
work  Itself  is  competent  to  judge.  (Htlie  precise  a- 
inount  of  these  difiieulties  we  are  unable  to  judge, 
but  as  wo  know  that  Mr.  Hassler  sacrificed  a  compe 
tence  in  his  exertions  to  organize  the  survey  o\  the 
coast  at  the  brginniiig,  we  arc  not  without  our  fears 
that  the  g-d.n\>:  sjtccics  ol  bureaucratic  influence  which 
caused  lilt',  iiit<>rriipiioi]  of  the  work  in  Idti,  and  thus 
deprived  the  country  ol  the  l>enefit  ot  much  of  its 
carlicr.expeiidiiures,  may  again  be  efficient  in  delay- 
ing, if  not  in  wholly  frustrating  the  hopes  now  justly 
entertained  oi  important  national  benefits.  We  wit- 
nessed oil  that  occasion,  under  the  pretence  of  econ- 
omy, the  fruits  of  several  years  of  preparation  en- 
tirely lost;  instruments,  unequalled  in  structure,  de- 
slroycd  l>y  tho  unskilful  hands  to  which  they  were 
eiitrustcd  for  keeping,  or  worn  out  in  operations  for 
whic.'i  thoy  were  never  intended  ;  and  a  library,  both 
public  and  private,  tiiat  money  can  never  again  col- 
lect, dispersed  to  the  winds;  not  to  mention  the  loss 
of  property  and  lite  which  the  unexplored  portions 
of  our  coast  htvc  witnessed  in  the  interim.  These 
enormous  public  aud  private  losses  were  caused  by 
an  attempt  to  save  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  of 
salary  and  travelling  expenses. 

It  has  luckily  happened  that  when  the  gross  error 
which  had  been  committed  was  made  manifest,  Mr. 
Ilassler  was  still  alive,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties  ;  otherwise,  we  should  have  been  compel- 
led to  have  had  recourse  to  Europe  for  a  substitute, 
ior  to  have  sent  a  person  there  to  acquire  the  prac- 
tice of  observation,  for  our  country  as  yet  possesses 
none  of  those  establishments,  and  carries  on  none  ol 
lihosc  sreat  operations,  in  which  alone  the  compc. 
tent  skill  can  be  attained.  The  survey  of  the  coast 
may,  and  prolmbly  will,  in  its  progress,  form  persons 
qualified  to  continue  it,  but  the  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  necessary  to  execute  such  a  task  succcss- 
i fully,  arc  rare  in  all  countries,  and  would  probably 
in  oufb  be  directed  to  more  lucrative  pursuits-  A 
thorough  and  complete  mathematical  education,  an 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  physical 
sciences,  a  love  of  them  lor  their  own  sake, 
a  conslitutioii  to  bear  unshaken,  constant  exposure  to 
our  climate,  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  partisan, 
with  the  coup  trmil  of  the  general,  do  not  form  a 
combination  of  usual  occurrence,  and  yet  the  want 
of  any  one  of  these  requisites,  would  probably  unfit 
a  person  for  conducting  such  a  wont.  If  to  this  we 
add  that  tho  person  thus  nobly  endowed,  by  nature 
and  education,  must  work  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
under  every  probability  ot'o  premature  old  age,  we 
can  see  how  rare  must  be  those  who  will  engage 
in  such  an  occHpation." 


AjHERican  railroad  journal.,  and 


On  the  Comparative  Value  and  Importance  of 
Mathematical  Science^  and  on  the  Preten- 
sions of  its  Professors. 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
SiK, — Whilst  occupied  in  writing  a  re- 
ply to  Kinclaven,  I  was  led  to  indulge  in 
;some  observations  on  the  intellectual  grade 
and  practical  value  which  ought  to  be  as- 
silined  to  mathematical  acnuirements,  and 
on  the  overwcenmg  pretensions  ot  some  ot 
the  niatheniaticians  ;  but,  these  remarks  be- 
came so  much  extended  under  my  hand, 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  them  to 
ymi  under  another  form. 

I  am  sir,  yours  respccltully, 

Bknj.  Ciikverton. 

Men's  minds  appear  to  be  ditlerently  con- 
stituted in  regard  to  the  investigation  of 
things.  Whilst  the  generality  take  a  view 
of  a  subject  merely  as  a  particular  case,  and 
reason  upon  and  examine  it  only  as  con- 
jiected  with  its  more  immediate  causes  and 
consequences,  the  profound  inquirer  ana- 
lyses it,  to  discover  the  law  or  principle 
which  pervades  it  in  common  with  many 
others ;  to  trace  and  connect  it  with  those 
of  dissimilar  aspect ;  to  show  that  in  the  ab- 
stract  they  belong  to  one  common  truth, 
though  in  the  concrete,  or  in  their  actual 
existence,  produced  by  the  modifying  agen 
cics  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
present  apj)earances  which  apparently  have 
no  relation  to  each  other.  Such  arc  the 
minds  who  have  for  their  high  aim  the  ex. 
tension  of  the  principles  of  knowledge  ;  but 
though  peculiarly  litted  for  discovery,  they 
arc  not  the  best  qualified  to  bring  science 
down  to  practical  application,  or  even  to 
make  it  literally  accord  with  matter  of  fact 
In  disentangling  the  complications  resulting 
from  concomitant  agencies,  they  are  so  in 
lent  on  arriving  at  the  most  general  truths, 
.so  systematically  disn;gardful  o(  the  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  those  agencies,  and  so 
jnnch  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  analysis 
disencumbered  of  all  ideas  not  comprised  in 
the  upward  leading  train,  that  when,  by  a 
course  of  synthetical  reasoning,  they  would 
turn  their  discovered  principles  to  account, 
and  build  up  a  system  on  their  foundation, 
they  too  much  exclude  the  operation  of  tlie 
subordinate  laws  which  concur  in  influenc- 
ing, and  more  immediately  regulate,  the  ul 
tiniate  result,  and  which  give  to  things  the 
tbrm  and  appearance  which  they  present 
Their  conclusions,  though  correctly  drawn, 
are  true  only  in  part,  and  by  assum|>tion  and 
limitation,  true  mentally,  but  not  materiallv, 
or  as  found  in  actual  existence. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  minds  of 
nearly  the  same  stamp  and  mould  as  the  for 
mer,  who,  though  not  taking  the  like  grand 
and  original  views,  are  yet  of  a  kindred  spi- 
rit. The  former  act  the  part  of  pii>neers, 
but  these  take  to  the  circumstantials,  and 
brin;r  nito  subjection  what  the  others  nierelv 
pass  by.  They  fill  up  that  outline  of  a  sci- 
ence or  system  which  the  former,  in  the  liis- 
covery  of  its  most  general  law,  was  content 
merelv  to  trace  ;  they  bring  the  analysis  tn 
bear  on  all  the  relations  implicated  ;  wei"h, 
balance,  and  proportion  tlie  confliclin<r  a^en- 
cies  ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  perfect  the 
subsequent  synthesis  in  all  its  details,  u, 
take  a  Complete  view  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  parts,  ajid  a  ci>mprehunsivo  one  in  all  its 
Ihcarmg-*,  and  to  bring  forth  to  view  the  mo- 
jdifird  results,  the  exceptions  and  the  ano. 
jmalies,  as  illustralions  of,  and  coafirming  at- 


testations  to,  the  fraudulent  truths  which   at 
first  sight  they  may  appear  to  invalidate. 

Both  these  classes  of  men  are  philoso- 
phers, the  distinction  between  them  having 
reference  to  a  tendency  to  generalize,  ra- 
ther  than  to  the  usefulness  of  their  labors, 
or  the  rank  in  which  they  ought  to  stand  ; 
but  they  may  not  be  mathematicians,  that  de- 
pending on  the  circumstance  whether  the 
science  of  ({uantity  is  required  in  their  in. 
vestigations.  'J'hese  last,  therefore,  form  a 
third  class,  whose  object  is  less  the  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  science  or  system, 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  means  thereof,  so 
far  as  the  relations  of  quantity  are  concerned. 

The  mathematicians — I  mean  mere  ma- 
thematicians— are  doubtless  valuable  mem- 
hers  of  the  body  scientific,  but  some  among 
them,  (the  least  generally  informed,)  are 
sadly  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  honor  of 
their  station,  and  the  comparative  value  and 
importance  of  their  labors.  In  the  great 
field  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
field  of  knowledge,  they  occupy  merely  one 
of  its  sections,  they  facilitate  and  abridge 
the  work  of  some,  and  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  others ;  but  they  are  neither  the 
pioneers  nor  the  finishers  of  the  operations 
going  on  around.  Subsidiary  and  assistant 
to  original  investigation,  the  science  of  quan- 
tity is  of  important  service,  but  if  put  for- 
ward and  esteemed  as  the  science  of  things, 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  many  who  might 
have  made  good  philosophers,  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  false  glare  reflected  from 
their  own  doings  being  taken  for  the  true 
light  thrown  on  Nature's  works.  The  lines 
and  characters  with  which  mathematical  ope- 
rations are  conducted,  and  whose  results, 
though  only  abstractions,  are  too  often  con- 
founded  and  identified  with  realities,  are  not 
only  the  mere  symbols  of  things,  but  the  sym- 
hols  merely  of  one  or  two  qualities  in  things  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  conclusions  arc 
true,  rigorously  true,  as  to  the  signs,  they 
are  false  as  to  the  things  themselves,  when 
regarded  in  their  ultimate  modified  results, 
from  the  influence  of  those  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents which  the  mathematician  does  not  or 
cannot  symbolise — which  he  does  not,  be- 
cause the  complication  arising  from  their  re- 
ciprocal  actions  exceeds  and  defies  his  means 
— which  he  cannot,  because  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  there  is  not  sflfficient  analogy 
in  the  types  to  warrant  the  deductions  they 
attbrd  being  transferred  to  the  archetypes. 
Kven  as  to  those  said  qualities  (extension 
and  individuality)  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  mathematics,  the  investigation  is 
often  limited,  and  therefore  imperfect,  from 
the  impossibility  of  extending  the  analysis  to 
all  the  ramifications  wliicli  branch  forth  from 
it.  The  mathematician  arrives  at  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  at  the 
whole  truth — not  even  at  the  whole  of  the 
only  kind  of  truth  which  symbols  give. 
When,  however,  the  case  is  so  simple  that 
the  invesligalion  comprehends  all  the  jwssi- 
ble  relations  belonging  to  those  qualities, 
and  the  only  result  sought  for  in  things  is  a 
knowledge  of  those  relations,  then  it  may  be 
said,  and  only  then,  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  science  are  not  only  indubitable,  but 
identical  with  realities — but  what  does  not 
this  limitation  exclude  ? 

The  niathematici  m  has  a  little,  a  very  lit- 
tle, world  of  his  own,  in  which  every  thing  is 
in  the  utmost  order,  subject  to  known  laws, 
involving  definite  and  foreseen  action,  liable 


to  no  interference  not  calculated  on  and  pro. 
vided  for,  and  the  whole  capable  of  coming 
wrthin  his  own  powers  to  regulate  and  go- 
vern  according  to  assigned  rules  ;  for  things 
which  cannot  be  made  amenable  to  his  juris, 
diction  are  ejected  from  his  dominion.  He 
therefore  admits  nothing  of  unknown  power» 
or  which  may  exert  an  inflitence  which  he 
cannot  see,  and  introduce  uncertainty  and 
casualty  within  his  precincts.  Hence,  also,, 
many  agencies,  though  well  understood,  arc 
rejected  by  him,  lest  they  should  prove  too 
numerous  for  his  perfect  cognisance,  and' 
lest  more  subordinate  laws  should  obtain' 
than  he  can  sec  and  understand  their  bear- 
ings ;  or  else  he  accepts  only  the  first  modi- 
ficiitions  which  they  may  produce,  and  then- 
casts  them  out  altogether,  whereby  he  avoids 
the  many  puzzling  anomalies  and  exceptions 
which  would  proceed  from  their  mutual  ac- 
tions. Hqiicc,  also,  he  ejects,  as  tliey  arise,- 
whatever  among  the  collateral  efTcets  may 
complicate  and  embarrass  the  more  Hirecf 
train  of  results.  Thus  he  sees  and  con>|^re- 
hends  every  thing,  the  whole  is  within  Kis- 
grasp,  demonstration  attends  him  at  every 
step,  aberrations  arc  impossible,  contingen- 
cies are  out  of  the  question,  all  results  are 
naked  to  his  sight,  and  his  prescience  em- 
braces all,  because  his  knowledge  is  certain 
and  perfect,  and  extends  to  all.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  is  a  world  of  curtailment 
and  exclusion,  in  which  nature  is  deprived 
of  her  just  proportions,  and  of  many  of  her 
endowments — it  is  a  world  of  meagre  forms 
and  distorted  shapes  ;  and  thus  feeble  man, 
tailing  to  stretch  his  powers  to  a  comprehen- 
sion  of  the  full  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  things,  makes  the  things  themselves  con- 
form to  the  extent  of  his  own  puny  facul- 
ties, and  then,  in  all  the  self-sufliciency  of 
pride,  exclaims — behold!  this  is  nature!*   ■'',_ 

When  the  mathematician  comes  forlh 
from  this  tiny  world  of  his  into  the  world 
of  realities,  he  is  bewildered  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  objects,  he  is  confounded  with 
the  immensity  of  their  relations  and  mutual 
aspects.  He  looks  for  certainty,  and  can 
scarcely  find  probability.  Accustomed  to 
demonstrate,  he  is  unqualified  to  estimate  ; 
and  in  the  habit  of  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion to  a  single,  unbroken,  unerring,  and  ne< 
cessary  chain  of  inferences,  and  having  the 
power  permanently  to  record  its  every  link, 
and  fix  the  otherwise  fleeting  convictions  of 
certainty,  he  is  unfitted  to  retain  a  steady 
and  expansive  view  of  several  collateral 
lines  of  action,  to  balance  conflicting  influ- 
ences, to  adjust  their  proportions,  and  from 
the  whole  to  educe  the  nearest  to  the  true 
conclusion  which  only  actual  results  can 
make  to  appear.  Emerging  from  his  world 
of  abstract  ideas,  if  indeed  it  be  so  much  as 
this,  he  finds  the  real  world,  and  the  things 
thereof,  to  be  a  perfect  enigma.  He  can 
follow,  it  may  be,  in  the  track  of  those  who 
lave  unravelled  it  a  little  ;  but  he  has  no 
powers  of  himself  to  unravel  it  further.  De- 
sirous, however,  of  doing  something,  though 
it  may  be  only  afler  his  own  method,  suiting, 
therefore,  the  subject  to  his  means  and  hab- 
its,  he  seizes  a  few  of  the  most  manageable 
tacts  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  him  already  iso- 
lated, hv  his  ignorance  of  the  ties  by  which 


*  The  !irn^p«»«-f  ofsonx!  of  ihe  natiiraliBtx  is  astoniahing. 
Tlioy  sit  in  judgineni  sii  iiuinrf,  rriticiae  her  worka,  and 
lalk  of  ihf  att6ni|Us  in  wlii<  h  shp  has  failed  lo  perfect  lier 
plan.  Afler  all  that  has  l«t  ii  said  of  the  inductive  plulo- 
Kophy,  and  of  our  being  ilie  humble  disciplew  of  nature, 
the  race  of  the  king  of  Castile  is  not  yet  eitixcU 
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they  with  all  things  are  bound  together,   he 
takes  care  to  sever  their  connection    with 
disturbing  causes,  and  to  rid  himself  of  all 
embarrassing  extraneous  intlucnccs.     If  his 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  fruitful   of  princi- 
ples, he  can  eke   out   his  case  with  a  few 
postulates  ;  and  if  they  are   utitractablc,  he 
can  frame  an  hypothesis  which  shall  present 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  appearances. 
He  then  proceeds  in  the  most  lucid  and  mas- 
terly manner,  to  build  his  system  scieijlifi- 
cally.     All  its  parts  are  in   harmony,  all  its 
conclusions  arc  demonstrable.   His  penchant 
for  clearness,  order,  and  certainty,  is  grati 
tied,  and  he  fondly  Hatters  himself  that  the 
results  which  he  brings  forth  arc  conforma- 
ble  to  nature.     He  does  not  consider  that  the 
harmony  and  clearness  which   he  so  much 
admires,  gives  every  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
is  entirely  wrong  ;  for  the  one  may  arise  from 
every  element  of  discord  being  rejected,  and 
the  other  from  those  narrow  and  contracted 
views,  which,  by  reason  of  onr  limited  facul- 
ties, we  are  only  able  to  take  when  absolute 
certainty  is  to  be  the  result.   Professor  Sedg- 
wick, whose  scientific   pursuits  tend  to  en- 
large  and  expand  the  mind,  has  a  just  obser- 
vation in  a  recent  publication  of  his,  which, 
though  having  an   immediate   application  to 
one   particular  subject,  is  by  no  means  fo- 
reign to  the  tenor  of  the  present  remarks : 
"  To  suppose  that   we  can  reason   up  to  a 
First  Cause  in  moral  questions — that  we  can 
reach    some  simple  principle,    whence    we 
can  descend  with  logical  precision  to  all  the 
complicated  duties  of  a  social  being,  is  to 
misapprehend   the  nature   of    our   faculties, 
and  utterly  mistake  the  relation  we  bear  both 
to  God  and  man.     Such  a  system  may  de- 
light by  its  clearness,  and  flatter  our  pride, 
because  it  appears   to  bring  all  our  duties 
within  our  narrow  grasp  ;  hut  it  is  clear  only 
because  it  is  shallow,  while  a  better  system 
may  seem  darker  only  because  it  is  more  pro. 
found."     Thus,  the  mere   mathematician  is 
disqualified  by  his  prejudices,  his  habits,  and 
the  tutored  bias  of  his  mind,  to  look  at  the 
world  of  nature  as  it  is.     For,  however  pa- 
radoxical  it  may  appear,  views  may  be  taken 
of  it,  which,  though  less  exact  than  his,  may 
be  more  complete,  and  though  less  certain, 
may  be  more  probable.     He  is  really  better 
qualified  to  comprehend  an  entire  system  of 
worlds,    so  far   as    it    may  be    explored    by 
others  possessed  of  a   superior  order  of  in- 
tellectual gifts — for  the   only  point  of  view 
in  which  he  can   regard  them,  is  merely  as 
individual    entities,    whose    dependence    on 
each  other  is  governed  by  one  universal  law 
of  influence,  and  whose  aberrations  and  dis- 
turbances, therefore,  are  not  in  the  main  be- 
yond his  scope.     But  in  respect  to  nmndane 
affairs,  he  has  not  the  coup  deceit,  the  tact,  or 
the  intuitive  perception,  as   it  appears  to  be 
— though  it  is  not  that,  nor  is  it  innate,  ex- 
cept 80  far  as  natural  aptitude  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  a  deliberate  process,  and  an  acquire- 
ment derived  from   long  hal)ituated  reaches 
of  comprehensive  thought,  and  faculties  well 
difciplined  by  suitable  practice — he  has  not, 
I  say,   that  fine    eventual    perception,   sis    it 
may  with  more  propriety  be   called,   which 
includes   the   whole    implication    of   things, 
their   mutual  actions,   and  their  final  issue, 
whereby  others  are  enabled  to  combine  vast- 
ly,  if  not  minutely,  to  establish  something 
like  order  and  gradation  in  the  gross,  if  not 
in  the  detail;  to  foresee  with  a  degree  of 
e«rtainty,  though   it  may  be  with  some  ob- 


scurity  ;  and  to  catch  the  shadows,  if  not 
the  lineaments,  of  unknown  forms.  Such 
powers  in  any  perfection  are  not  often  com. 
bincd  with  high  mathematical  attributes,  for 
they  are  of  diverse  tendency  ;  but  when  they 
arc  united  and  directed  with  a  combined  ef- 
fort to  connect  systematically  the  wide  sur- 
vey with  first  principles,  they  mark  not  only 
the  true  but  the  pre-eminent  philoso[>her. 
Such  was  Newton.  In  his  profound  inqui- 
ries into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  re«|uir- 
ing  new  methods  of  mathematical  investiga- 
tion, his  merits  iu  that  respect  are,  no  doubt, 
eminently  conspicuous ;  but  yet,  as  the 
founder  of  a  system,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mathematician  as  the  philosopher  which 
shines  forth  in  him.  What  a  contrast  there 
is  between  him  and  Descartes.  With  what 
sagacity  he  brought  to  light  slight  and  hid- 
den analogies,  and  what  wisdom  is  displayed 
even  in  his  scholia  and  his  queries.  His 
very  conjectures  partake  of  the  nature  of 
science.  How  extraordinary  was  that  con. 
corning  the  diamond  ;  and  who  can  say  that 
his  idea  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation 
may  not  yet  be  verified,  or  at  least  rendered 
highly  probable  ? 

The  tendency  of  mathematical  studies  to 
unfit  the  mathematician  for  the  general  study 
of  nature,  and  for  investigation  into  the  com- 
plex    structure   of  human   affairs,  has   now 
been  stated — in  very  general  terms  confess, 
ediy,   but  that  of   course   was  unavoidable, 
unless  there  was  an  intention  to  write  a  com- 
plete dissertation  on  the  subject.     There  is, 
however,  another  cause  which   lies  at   the 
root  of  that  unfitness,  peculi;ir  to  the  mere 
mathematician.  It  consists  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the   mind,  that   is,  in   the   inequal- 
ity of  his  faculties.      "  In  almost  all  the  in- 
stances of    mental    superiority,"    says    Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a  superi- 
ority  above  the  average  level  of  the  species 
in  but  one   thing— or  that  arises  from   the 
predominance   of  one   faculty  over  all  the 
rest."     Wc   may  extend  this    remark,  and 
say   that  nature  is   seldom    perfect    in    op- 
posite directions  in  the  same  individual,  and 
that  if  her  bounty  flows  strongly  in  any  par- 
ticular  channel,  it   is   generally   at   the  ex- 
pcnsc  of  the  diverging  streams.     This  is  so 
remarkably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  mathc- 
niutician,  that  deficiency  in  judgment  is  pro- 
verbially  ascribed  to  him.      Now  judgment, 
in  a  popular   sense,  is  a  collective  word  for 
the  several   faculties  which  concern  not  the 
abstract  ideas,  but  tlic  realities  of  things  in 
their  actual  forms.     Thus   both  the  conge- 
nital deficiency  and   the   predisposition  mu- 
tually concur  with  the  habit  which  they  pro- 
duce to  make  the  mere  mathematician  what 
he  is — utterly  unqualified  to  investigate  any 
thing  out  of  his  own  province.     But  proper- 
ly to  establish  the  point  of  his  natural  inap- 
titude would  lead  me  too  far  into  metaphysi- 
cal, and,  as  some  would  think,  into   phreno- 
logical disquisitions. 

Nature  may,  in  some  instances,  bestow  her 
gifts  with  as  balanced  as  a  bounteous  hand  ; 
but  then  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  all  its 
fullness,  is  so  engrossing,  demanding  so 
large  a  p<»rtion  of  time,  as  to  preclude  the 
generality  of  its  students  from  the  acquire, 
ment  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of  things 
and  their  relations  which  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  philosophic  mind.  "  Mathema- 
tics," says  Duncan  in  his  Logic,  "  is  an  en- 
gaging study;  and  men  who  apply  them- 
selves  that  way  so  wholly  plunge  into  it. 


that  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  ac- 
(piairUed  with  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Even  such  as  are  alleged  to  have  excelled 
in  their  own  profession,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered themselves  perfect  masters  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  have  not  always  been  hap- 
py in  treating  u|)on  other  subjects  ;  but 
rather  fallen  short,  not  only  of  what  might 
naturally  luiv«;  been  «'xpcclud  from  them, 
but  of  many  writers  much  less  exercised  in 
the  rules  of  argnmcntation.  Because,  how- 
ever perfect  they  may  be  in  the  art  of  rea- 
soning;, y<^t  wanting  here  those  intorinediate 
ideas,  wltich  are  necessary  to  furnish  out  a 
dinj  tniiii  of  pn»posifions,  all  their  skill  and 
ability  fails  them,  for  a  bare  knowledge  of 
the  rules  are  not  sufficient — we  nnist  furthci 
have  materials  whereunto  to  apply  them.'' 
Barbeyrae,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion (tf  (.irolius,  "  Dc  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis," 
informs  us,  says  Kirwan,  that  a  mathcmati. 
ciiui  undertook  to  refute  it  ;  but  of  this  refu- 
tation he  says,  "  on  n'a  jamais  rien  vu  dc 
plus  pi'.oyalde,  et  on  seroit  surpris  qu\m 
inathenKiiicien  put  si  inal  raisonncr,  si  Ton 
ii'avuil  d'aiurcs  cxeinples  bien  plus  illustres, 
qui  montretit-  clairnient  que  Tetude  «les  ma- 
tiieinatiques,  no  rend  pas  tonjours  I'esprit 
plus  juste  en  matiere  des  choses  qui  sonf 
hors  de  la  sphere  de  ces  sciences."  And 
Condilluc,  according  to  the  s;mie  author, 
says,  "nous  uvons  quatrc  inctaphvsiciens 
celebres,  l)es«,artes,  Maibranche,  Leibnitz, 
et  Locke ;  le  dernier  ct  le  seul  qui  no  fut 
pas  gconietre,  et  dc  combien  n'est  il  pas  su- 
perieur  au\  trois  autres  ?" 

It  cannoi,  however,  be  denied  thai  a  few 
inatheinaticiuiis  have  been  philosoph«;rs  ;  or, 
rather,    that    some    philosophers    have    also 
been  mathematicians.      Men  |)oss«'ssed  of  an 
equilibrium    of  the  faculiics,  an<l    endowed 
with   sulficienl  energy  to  sustain  and  invigo- 
rate them  all — men  of  panoramic  as  well  as 
of  micr<)sco|»ic,  vision — men  who  extend  tlieir 
views    beyoiul   the    mere  rules,  the    elegant 
abridgments,  and  the    ingenious  artifices  of 
the  science,  and  who,  valuing  them  only  as 
means  to  a  nobler  end,  merge  the  powers  of 
the  analyst  in  subservience  to  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  pliilosophy.      It   is   from    men    like 
these  that  the  mere   mathematician    has  re- 
ceived a  ledeeted  lustre,  and  a  consideration 
which  is  not    his  due.      But  tin;    far  greater 
number  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  useful 
ones    too,    have  nitf    been    matheniaticians. 
To  instance  only  in  our  own  time,  and  with- 
out adverting    to   living  <;haracters — having 
regard  only  to  one  branch  of  physical  sci- 
ence, that   which  concerns  I  In;  intimate  na- 
ture and   constilution  of  bodies,  and  passing 
by  the  various  other  departments  of  philoso- 
phy, such  as  morals,  ecommiics,  physiology, 
Ueology,  and  the  like,  we   may  mention  the 
Dames  of  Priestley,  Franklin,  Davy,  and  Wol- 
lastoii.*     It  is  proi>able  that  most  of  our  emi- 
nent philosophers  may  have  lia«l  some  slight 
ijeneral  knowlediie  «)t  the  malhemati«-s.  such 
as  even  our  practical  men  commonly  possess, 
.and  such    as   becomes  a  liberal    cilneatioii. 
They  may  have   run  through  Kuclid  just  as 
they  may  have   run  through  Homer;     nay, 
they  may  have   ilone  more  than  this,  without 
■being  mafheinaticians  any   more  th;ui    they 
were  (Grecians.      This,  in  particular,  may  be 
said  of  the  last-mentioned  philosopher,  though 
I  believe  so  much  even  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the    others.     Even    among    our    engineers, 


•  We  Ijave  .Mr.  Baljbage's  authority  in  regard  to  Dr . 
Wollasiou. 
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whose  {uirsiiits  would  seem  lo  make  mathe- 
matical acquirements  more  requisite,  the 
most  eminent,  such  as  Smeuton,  VVatt,  Ren- 
nie,  and  Telford,  have  not  been  distinguished  j 
by  any  beyond  the  merest  common-place. 
IViany  of  their  compeers  have  advanced  much 
I'arllior  in  these  routine  attainments,  and  yet 
wanted  that  tact,  that  fine  superior  sense, 
which  is  far  more  indispensable  to  the  man 
who  has  lo  take  and  deal  with  things  as  they 
are,  enveloped  in  all  their  circumstances, 
and  subject  to  all  their  qualities  and  contin- 
gencies.  Sir  John  Herschell  observes,  that 
"  almost  all  the  great  combinations  of  modern 
mechanism,  and  many  of  its  refinements, 
are  creations  of  pure  intcUcct,  grounding  its 
exertions  upon  a  very  miHlerate  number  of 
elementary  propositions  in  theoretical  me- 
chanics and  geometry."  In  what  have  the 
piq>ils  of  the  Ecolc  Poly  technique,  who  are 
all  mathematicians,  excelled  our  own  en- 
gineers ?  l^et  the  fate  of  the  first  suspension, 
bridge  at  Paris  tell.  VV'e  have  yet  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  eminent  services  which  the 
high  mathematical  attainments  of  the  pupils 
of  our  own  school  of  naval  architecture  were 
to  ren<ler  to  the  science — if  science  yet  it 
be.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Docs  even 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  put  forward  any 
scientific  pretensions?  Has  he  not  been  se- 
lected out  of  another  profession  !  lias  the 
professor  of  the  school  himself  succeeded 
better,  or  so  well,  as  the  unpretending  ship- 
wright  who  built  the  Pearl  .'  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood,  that  the  school  has  not 
sent  forth  able  and  useful  men,  or  that  they 
have  received  rewards  cipiivalent  to  their 
merits.  But  it  is  maintained  that  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  the  tentative  method 
has  been,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  of  more 
value  than  science,  and  that  tlutse  qualities 
of  the  mind  for  which  1  have  contended,  and 
which  science  cannot  give,  arc  suj»erior  to 
and  more  indispensable  than  mathematical 
attainments  ;  and  this  may  be  said  without 
oondenniing  the  application  of  analysis,  as 
tar  as  may  be,  to  the  successful  results  w'hich 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  may  have  |. re- 
duced. In  such  analysis,  indeed,  if  saga- 
ciously and  not  too  rigidly  and  scientificallv 
comlucted,  those  superior  qualities  will  ap- 
pear, just  as  they  do.  appear,  in  the  rough 
empirical  sort  of  analysis  which  the  suc- 
cessful though  unpretending  shipwright  calls 
to  his  aid.  Those  among  the  students  who 
are  in  possession  of  these  natural  gifis,  will 
break  through  the  prejudices  and  pedantry 
which  a  too  engrossing  attention  to  mere  sci- 
ence  creates,  and  keeping  it  in  its  proper 
place  will  make  it  secoiulary  or  sid)servient 
to  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  peculiar 
and  very  complicated  subject,  satisfied,  if 
ihey  cannot  nuirk  and  estimate  all  the  con- 
comitant influences,  in  a  manner  so  precise 
and  determinate  a.<  they  could  wish,  thai 
they  at  least  form  their  conceptions  and 
draw  their  conclusions  in  conformity  to   the 


truth  of  things.* 


(.To  be  continued.) 


upon  all  things  and  persons  within  it.  This  we  think 
is  efl'ectuaily  attained  ;  a  draught  is  created  which 
completely  carries  off  this  dust;  so  that  stir  the  fire 
as  you  may,  and  rake  out  (he  ashes  however  violent, 
ly,  there  come  forth  no  floating  particles  into  the 
room. 

Any  chimney  may|be  altered  at  slight  expense,  in 
comformiiy  with  this  plan.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  all  neat  housewives. 


From  Jamaica — The  schooner  Joseph  Y.  Tomkins, 
Taylor,  arrived  at  thi?  port  yesterday  from  Port  Roy 
al.     Capt.  T.  has    politely  iavored  us  with   a  file  of 
the  Jamaica  Herald,    to  the  30th  September,   from 
which  wo  glean  the  fellowing  items. 

On  the  night  of  the  7tli  .September,  several  severe 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  experienced  at  Port 
Royal.     The  Herald  says  : — 

"There  were,  indeed, /our  disnnct  shocks  within 
the  space  of  about  two  minutes — but  the  first  was 
truly  awful  and  alarming.  Many  persons  were 
awakened  by  it  and  (ound  themselves  rocking  in  their 
beds,  while  the  roofs,  shingling  of  the  houses,  and 
furniture  were  rattling — the  glass  on  the  sideboards 
ringing,  and  lamps  swinging  to  and  fro.  It  was  boih 
preceded  and  followed  by  m  sudden  gust  of  wind,  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  a  peculiar  noise,  resembling 
the  rumbling  of  heavy  carriages  at  a  distance.  The 
indulations  were  from  east  to  west,  and  the  duration 
of  the  fust  shock,  from  10  to  15  seconds — the  other 
three  shocks  followed  in  quick  succession,  but  were 
gradually  fainter  to  the  last.  It  is  but  ^too  probable 
that  this  was  but  a  sliyhl  elfect  of  a  more  dreadful 
and  disastrous  convulsion  that  may  have  occnred  at 
the  same  moment  on  the  continent ;  and  we  shall 
ook  with  much  anxiety  for  intelligence  (rom  thence." 

The  paper  of  the  1 1th  snys  : 

The  Earthquake  appears  from  our  country  letters 
to  have  been  severely  felt  from  one  end  of  the  Island 
to  the  other,  and  to  have  caused  great  consternation. 
We  have  not  heard  that  it  occasioned  any  serious 
damage.  Houses,  however,  have  been  more  or  less 
injured  in  almost  every  parish. 

It  is  stated  in  the  paper  of  the  9:h  that  a  serious 
mutiny  occured  on  board  the  schr  J.  Y.  Tomkins, 
which  sailed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  9th  September, 
during  which  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the 
master.  The  captain  of  a  British  vessel  of  war 
observing  the  schooner's  flag  hoisted  Union  down, 
sent  a  boat  to  her  and  secured  the  mutineers.  They 
were  subsequently  taken  before  the  magistrates 
of  Port  Royal,  for  examinjiion,  the  result  of  wliicl 
was  that  the  full  particulars  of  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney-General,  the  men,  in  the  mean- 
time, remaining,  in  prison.  Col.  Harrison,  the  United 
States  Consul,  being  anxions  to  enable  the  vessel  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  was  desirous  of  having  the 
offenders  delivered  over  to  him,  in  irons,  that  he 
might  send  them  home  for  trial — but  he  was  informed, 
that,  as  they  had  already  been  given  in:o  the  custody 
of  the  authorities  ihera,  nothing  could  be  decided 
upon  until  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  was  ascer- 
tained. 

The  papers  arc  full  of  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
ihe  "  apprentices,"  or  negroes,  since  iheir  emanci- 
pation,  but  make  no  n:ention  of  distarbancus  of  mo- 
ment. Apprehensions  ore  entertained  that  owing  lo 
their  refusing  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
the  raising  ot  sugar  will  cease  to  be  profitable  to  the 
proprietors.  Neither  offers  of  money  nor  of  extra 
allowances  by  exchange  of  time,  nor  reasonings  as 
'o  the  mischief  which  must  result  in  the  estates,  will 
induce  the  negroes  to  work  at  night. 

The  accounts  from  Deninrara  also  represent  that 
Island  to  be  in  every  disiracied  state.  Martial  Law 
had  peen  pooclaimed  at  St.  Kitts,  and  it  was  supposed 
the  other  colonies  would  rc(|uire  a  resort  to  it.  It  is 
stated  that  the  negroes  had  set  all  authority  at  defi- 
ance.— [Baltimore  American.  1 


*  l^l  litis  bo  exeniplifiinl  by  ati  nhlc  .irticlrt  which  n|v 
jicar»-d  witliiii  lli'-sc  l\  \v  inuiilli.s  in  llie  '•  I  Hiii-d  StTvicf 
.loiirii.-ii."  writlcn,  I  l>clic\f',  liy  a  piijul  uf  the  >(  hool  alwve 
mentioned. 

Mitchell's  improved  mode  oi'  setting  gratt  s,  o? 
rather  consiriicling  the  lower  part  o(  chininics  n 
which  grates  arc  used,  may  be  seen  .-it  '2l('>  Fulton  st. 
■i  few  doors  above  Greenwich  st. 

'Iho  object  ol  ih«;  inventor  is  to  do  away  with  the 
^reat  objection  to  ilio  use  of  Coal,  the  Hoating  dust 
trotu  i(,  which   settles  all  round  the  apartment  and 


Later  from  Europe. — By  the  Britannia,  Captain 
Skclchlei/,  from  Liverpool,  papers  to  the  2d  ult.  arc 
rcfcivcd. 

Accounts  from  Spain  appear  lo  be  in  tliv  usual 
Slate  of  uncertainty,  neither  party  making  any  deci- 
sive movcincDt. 

In  Portugal  the  Coricz  had  met,  and  Don  Pedro 
had  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  fur  which  we 
hdvo  not  room  today.  One  of  the  ■inesiioMs  pro- 
pounded for  their  ccnsideratum  is,  wheilier  ihc  Re- 
gency  now  exercised  by  him  siiould  Iti;  contiiuicd  ? 

-\ccordinB  to  the  letters  from  ConxlaniinoplK  war 
had  been  renewed  between  the  Poric  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.     Mean>»hil«  Ibrahim— of  whoso  death  a 


false  rumor   had  reached  and  rejoiced  the  Sultan — 
appears  to  have  subdued  Syria.  ,  ^  .    j,^^.- 

Constantinople,  Au«i'st  5. — A  Tartar,  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  from  Sivas,  brought  despatches  from 
Reschid  Mehemet  Pasha,  announcing  the  death  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  According  to  the  statement,  this 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  after  be- 
ing defeated  by  the  insurgents  from  Naplooz,  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  a  detachment  consisting 
of  a  few  hundred  men  in  a  small  fortress,  which, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm. — 
Ibrahim  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  ani  ^t  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  After  suttiog 
off  his  hands  and  leet,  the  arabs  tied  him  ovev  the 
mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon,  and  by  firing  it  put  a  tes- 
mination  to  his  sufferings  and  existence.  This  infor- 
mation produced>tbe  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  SulL. 
tan,  and  excited  at  Court,  as  well  as  at  the  Porte,  ai 
joy  which  they  could  not  be  controlled.  Numerous 
addresses  forwarded  to  Reschid  (rom  Syria,  andi 
signed  by  the  most  influential  men  in  the  country^ 
were  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  the  Porte. 

After  an  enumeration  ot  the  vexations  to  wbicki 
Ibrahim  has  subjected  them,  they  implore  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Sultan's  troops,  declaring  it  their  deter- 
mination to  rise  in  mass  against  their  oppressors,  as 
soon  as  the  providential  interference  they  solicit 
shall  arrive. 

Another  letter  derected  from  Syria  confirming  ihc 
death  of  Ibrahim  was  sent  three  days  ago  to  the  Pal- 
ace. This  concurrence  ol  testimony  left  no  doubt 
in  the  Sultan's  mind  that  the  informairon  was  cor- 
rect, and  induced  him  to  issue  the  most  pressing  or- 
ders for  the  departure  of  the  regiment  appointed  to 
the  reinforcement  of  the  army  under  the  command  oi 
Redschid  Pasha.  Yestereay  morning  a  regiment  ofl 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  embarked  for  Kara  MissaL 
It  is  to  proceed  thence  to  Iconia  where  the  troop» 
marched  from  Constantinople,  and  to  establish  theiii 
head-quarters. 

The  following  circular,  addressed  by  Boghor 
Bey  to  the  different  Consuls  at  Alexani^ria,  and  of 
which  a  copy  arrived  in  town  yesterday,  proves  thae 
the  insurrection  in  Syria  has  been  quelled,  and  that 
the  Sultan,  on  reckoning  on  the  dreaded  Ibraliim's 
death,  has  been  reckoning  without  his  host : 

"  Sir — I  hasten  to  forward  you  the  translation  ot 
a  letter  from  His  Highness  Ibrahim  Pasha,  dated^ 
Jesser,  the  17th,  1250,  (June  the  26)  the  original  ot 
which  has  been  sent  to  Jaffa,  and  the  copy  of  which 
has  arrived  to-day  to  His  Highness,  the  Viceroy's 
representative,  by  a  dromedary  courier. 

"  The  sheiks  and  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
Naplooz,  Jerusalem,  and  Yebel  Kalil,  have  present- 
ed themselves  to  solicit  pardon.  The  favor  they 
asked  has  been  granted  to  them,  and  their  act  of 
submission  has  been  accepted  as  for  the  past.  Every 
one  of  them  returned  afterwards  to  his  home. 

"  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  success 
has  been  the  result  of  the  superiority  of  arms  of 
His  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief',  as  well  as 
of  the  kindness  and  paternal  solicitude  of  His  High- 
ness Mehemet  Ali,  it  behoves  me  to  communicate 
this  information  to  the  Consuls  of  the  different  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  Egypt.  "  Bociioz  Yoirssour." 
"  Alexandria,  July  2." 

The  latest  letters  from  Syria,  arrived  in  town,  are 
in  date  of  July  the  Isi.  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  then  at 
Jerusalem.  The  insurrection  in  Syria  was  com- 
pletely quelled.  Mehomet  Ali  was  at  Jaffa,  where 
his  son  was  now  expected. 

Constantinople,  Aug.  4. — The  important  facts  I 
have  hud  in  my  late  communications  occasion  to  re- 
cord were  of  a  nature  to  lead  you  to  anticipate  a 
fresh  rupture  between  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali ; 
to-day  1  have  to  inform  you  that  this  event  htu  taken 
place.  With  one  accord  both  parties  have  "  cried 
havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  At  the  head  of 
all  his  disposable  troops,  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  un- 
der  pretence  of  quelling  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and 
rescuing  his  son  from  the  critical  position  to  which, 
as  he  gave  it  out,  the  victorious  insurgents  had  re- 
duced him,  has  landed  in  ihatcouniry  and  completed 
his  preparations  for  a  new  cainpaign.  Upon  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  explosion  of  events  ft  had 
for  some  time  been  intent  in  preparing,  the  Porie 
greedily  seizes  this  opportunity,  which  the  exag- 
gerated repotts  transmitted  has  induced  it  to  con. 
sider  as  highly  favourable  to  the  furiherance  of  its 
designs,  to  vindicate  its  injured  rights,  and  hurries 
on  a:i  many  regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line 
as  the  satcty  of  Constantiuople  allows  her  to  spare, 
to  reinforce  i!ic  army  Redschid  Mehemet  Pasha  has 
collected  at  Siva?.  Tlio  fleet  is  to  sail  in  two  days 
hence.  A  circular,  it  is  .•^anl,  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  Rcio  Effcndl  to  the  difl'ercnt  Embassies  at  Con- 
stantinople,  acquainting  them  with  the    raaolutton 
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the  Porte  has  adopted  o(  taking  coeiciTe  measures 
against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  with  the  motives  on  which 
this  determination  is  founded.  The  principal  ot  these 
are, — the  refusal  on  his  part  to  pay,  according  to 
the  stipulations  agreed  upon  at  Kioutayah,  the  tribute  ; 
to  evacuate  the  districts  of  Oursa  and  Rana,  which 
he  has  taken  possession  of  without  the  Sulian'a  con- 
sent  ;  and  thirdly,  the  imperious  obligation  under 
which  the  Sultan  is  placed,  as  the  father  of  his  peo. 
pie,  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the  incessant  entrea- 
ties of  the  population  of  Syria,  which  reduced, 
throngh  Ibrahim's  tyrannical  conduct,  to'  the  utmost 
despair  and  misery,  implores  the  intervening  pro. 
taction  of  their^egitimate  sovereign.  A  few  weeks 
yet,  and  hostilities  will  have  commenced. 

Still  LxTea  from  Europe. — The  Pacific,  from 
Liverpool,  the  packet  of  the  8ih,  is  below.  We  are 
indebted  to  "  the  mate  of  the  Pacific,"  and  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  accept  our  thanks  therefor,  for 
Liverpool,  London  and  Dublin  papers  of  the  6th. — 
We  can  to-day  give  but  very  short  extracts,  which 
is  however  the  less  material  as  there  is  nothing  ol 
much  interest. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  still  of  a  perfectly 
undecided  character.  Don  Carlos  seems  to  keep  his 
antagonist  busy  at  the  game  ot  hide  and  seek.  The 
following  is  the  latest  news  from  the  Spanish  frontier: 

Bavonnk,  Sept.  9. — ''We  are  assured  that  the 
two  battalions  of  Guipuzscoaare  dissolved,  and  that 
the  men  composing  them  have  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Sebastian. 

"  Don  Carlos  paused  Araiz  on  the  30th  ult." 

Our  Bayonno  letter,  dated  the  30th  ult.,  mentions 
that  reports  were  prevalent  in  that  town  that  the  Car. 
lists  had  been  successful  in  various  encounters  with 
the  troops  of  the  Queen  ;  but  adds,  however,  that 
little  or  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  them.  Fifty 
mounted  Carlist  lancers,  and  a  number  of  wounded 
and  sick,  driven  from  Elisoodo  by  El  Pastor,  bad  ta- 
ken refuge  on  the  French  Territory. 

His  consort,  whom  he  left  behind  in  England,  is 
dead. 

■'^^'  :  \?^i       Portsmouth,  Skpt.  4th,  1834. 

Death  of  Don  Carlot'g  Wife. — At  noon  to-day  this 
illustrious  Princess,  the  Donna  Francisca  Teresa 
OF  Spain,  departed  this  life,  in  the  36th  year  of  her 
age.  She  died  of  internal  mortification.  She  will 
be  buried,  pro  tern.,  in  the  churchyard  of  Alver- 
stoke,  for  subsequent  removal  to  Valencia. 

Conspiracies  in  the  Spanish  capital  arc  still  spo. 
ken  of.  Atttcmpts  at  insurrection  had  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  but  thus  far  appear  to  have 
been  immediately  suppressed. 

A  Liverpool  paper  of  the  5th  has  the  following 
from  Portugal : 

Falmouth,  Aug.  3L — This  afternoon  his  Majes- 
ty's brig  Royalist,  arrived  here  from  Oporto,  whence 
she  sailed  on  Wednesday  last.  Information  had 
been  received  there  from  Lisbon,  announcing  the 
election  of  Don  Pedro  as  Regent,  by  the  Cortes, 
with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  The  choice  of 
the  Emperor  had  given  much  satisfaction  at  Oporto ; 
it  was  expected  that  the  Queen's  marriage  would 
be  the  next  subject  for  discussion. 

From  Franco  the  only  intelligence  of  any  inter* 
est  is  that  Marshal  Gerard,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  is  seriously  indisposed. 

VARIETIES. 
Death  by  the  bursting  of  a  JSoda  Water  Bottle. — 
Judge  Jebb,  of  Rostrevor,  Ireland,  died  suddenly — 
and,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  of  Cholera.  Late  ac- 
uounta,  however,  attribute  his  death  to  the  explosion 
of  a  soda  water  bottle,  which  he  was  shaking  pre- 
paratory to  opening.  A  fragment  of  the  glass  entered 
his  thumb,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to  extract  it. 
This  brought  on  a  serious  nervous  excitement,  to 
which  the  judge  was  habitually  subject,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  became  so  violent  as  to  ter- 
minate his  existence.  It  is  not  decidedly  stated 
whether  the  attack  partook  more  of  tetanus  or  para- 
lysis, or  whether  both  scries  of  symptoms  were  ob. 
servable  in  the  short  progress  of  his  fatal  malady. 

The  Ex.King  of  Portugal. — Don  Miguel  arrrived 
at  Milan  on  the  20th  of  August.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  hotel  called  Albergo  Reale.  In  the 
evening  he  went  to  the  theatre  at  La  Seala,  where 
he  became  an  object  of  great  and  not  very  civil  cu. 
riosity.  The  Viceroy  has  exchanged  visits  with  him, 
but  without  any  fonnality*    The  Milan  Gatette  of  the 


22d,  in  its  list  of  arrivals  and  departures,  speaks  thus 
about  Don  Miguel : — "  Arrivals — II  Signore  D.  Mi- 
guel da  Braganza*  from  Genoa,"  &c. 

The  Queen  Be  gent  of  Spain,  and  her  Chamhertain, 
Munoz. — The  present  position  of  the  Spanish  court 
proves  the  profound  observation  of  Napoleon,  "  Que 
let  J  emmet  font  det  mauvaises  politique*,  *e  laistant 
loujourt  gouvernerpar  le  emur."  Heedless  of  every 
consequence,  the  Regent  has  not  only  publicly  ap. 
peared  in  the  Prado  with  Munoz  by  her  side,  but  she 
has  openly  insulted  the  nobility  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  St.  Ildefonso,  who  on  that  occasion  actually 
rode  behind  them  en  chatteur.  The  nation  have 
beheld  with  indignation  her  treasures  lavished  in  the 
purchase  of  houses  and  equipages  for  the  happy  fa- 
vorite, who,  to  crown  the  whole,  has  been  appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  an  oflice  which  gives  him 
the  entree  to  her  chamber  at  all  hours.  A  queen 
mother  without  a  cortejo  would  be  quite  a  novelty  ia 
the  Spanish  annals.  The  mother  of  Philip  IV.  had 
her  Valenzuela,  the  mother  of  Ferdinand  her  Godoy. 
Christina,  the  mother  of  Isabella,  is  not  singular, 
therefore,  in  this  respect.— [Monthly  Mag.  for  Sept.] 

Admiral  de  Rigny,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  an  Ame- 
rican lady  possessed  of  an  income  of  16,000^.  a  year, 
but  who  has  two  daughters  by  her  former  husband, 
each  of  whom,  on  attaining  her  majority,  will  take 
one  fourth  of  this  fortune. — [Paris  Journal.] 

The  speculating  ladies,  excluded  from  the  upper 
galleries  of  the  Exchange  by  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  direct  their  affairs  ;  and  an  office  has  been  hired 
opposite  the  Exchange,  in  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  where  the  ladies  will  assemble  during 'Change 
hours. — [Paris  paper.] 

The  British  revenue  cutter  Caineleon,  lying  too  in 
the  channel  off  Dover,  was  run  down  in  open  day 
light  by  the  British  frigate  Castor.  The  cutter  foun- 
dered  immediately,  and  with  all  her  officers  and 
crew  except  four,  who  caught  by  the  bobstays  of  the 
frigate,  or  were  picked  up  by  her  boats. 

The  Pope  has  just  promulgated  throughout  his 
states  regulations  concerning  public  executioners, 
their  assistants,  and  their  wives.  They  prescribe 
the  cut  of  their  clothes,  the  hours  at  which  they  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  public,  and  the  places  and 
churches  they  are  permitted  to  frequent.  Among 
other  characteristic  marks  of  this  fraternity,  they 
arc  required  to  carry  a  black  stick,  wherewith  to 
point  out  the  objects  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing. 
—[French  paper.] 

The  ancient  and  formidable  fortress  of  Montgaiz, 
in  Hungary,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
the  37th  July.  The  flames  burst  out  about  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  northern  angle,  and  spread  with  such 
rapidity,  that  in  a  very  few  hours  every  part  which 
was  combnstible  was  consumed-  All  assistance  from 
without  was  impossible,  from  the  situation  ot  the  cas- 
tie,  which  was  seated  on  a  steep  isolated  rock.  A 
great  number  of  valuable  works  of  art  have  perished ; 
but  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

Pinder, — Splendor  was  the  passion  of  his  soul : 
splendor  of  achievement,  splendor  of  renown,  splen- 
dor of  station  and  outward  circumstances.  His  very 
pride  seems  to  to  have  suggested  to  him  that  noth- 
ing but  splendor  was  worthy  of  his  muse.  His  gen- 
ius, to  use  a  figure  of  his  own,  was  the  eagle  of 
Jove,  that  would  not  be  severed  from  the  sceptre 
and  the  god.  These  arictrocratic  predilections, 
this  enthusiastic  attachment  to  munificent  monarchs 
and  chiefs  of  ancient  fame,  were  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  destiny ;  born,  as  he 
was,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pythian  festival,  living  sur- 
rounded by  shows  of  solemn  pomp,  and  dyins,  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  full  blaze  of  public  ceremony,  in 
the  center  of  a  theatre,  and  while  rapt  in  those  emo- 
tions of  rejoicing  sympathy,  wich  such  scenes  wcie 
sure  to  awaken  in  his  bosom. — [From  an  Article  on 
Literature,  by  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  in  "Popular  En. 
cyclopsedia."] 

The  Manati,  or  sea-cow,  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  has  a  head  something  like  a  bull-dog,  nos- 
irils  semi-lunar,  and  eyes  very  small  and  near  the 
■nout  ;  it  is  without  ears  in  outward  appearance,  but 
has  two  small  spiracula  situated  at  the  back  part  of 
(be  head ;  mouth  large,  with  sofa  and  protracted 
lips,  fitted  for  laying  hold  of  the  grass  or  herbage 
grjwing  near  the  chnrc ;  neck  shoit,  and  body  cov- 
ered with  H  rough  blackish  t-kin,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  bristly  hair  ;  the  belly  and  sides  near  the  tail, 
white.     From  the  shoulders  protrude  two  peetoral 


fins  (the  only  fins  on  the  animal)  resembling  arms, 
with  which  it  supports  itwK  in  the  water,  and  which 
enables  the  female  to  give  suck  to  its  young,  who 
receives  it  from  several  porous  openings  or  niammc 
in  the  breast  of  the  animal.  Tho  tail  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  whale.  It  is  an  amphibious  animal,  ne- 
ver leaving  the  water,  but  feeding  upon  the  aqoaiic 
plants  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  ri- 
vers and  lakes,  sometimes  elevating  its  he«d  to 
munch  at  the  bushes  which  overhang  them.  Its  flesh 
is,white  and  delicate,  resembling  veal,  in  appear- 
ance and  taste,  and  particularly  when  dresaed,  and 
it  will  keep  good  several  weeks,  even  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate of  which  it  is  a  native,  when  other  meat  will 
not  resist  putrefaction  for  as  many  days. — [Martin's 
West  Indies.J 

The  Penguin. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoolo 
gical  Society,  Mr.  G.  Bennett  read  a  notr  on  the  ha- 
bits ol  the  King  Penguin,  Aptenodytet  Pataehonira, 
Gmel.,   as  observed    by    him  on   various   occaeiotis 
when  in  high  southern  latitudes.     He  described  par- 
ticularly a  colony  of  these  birds,   which  covers  an 
extent  of  thirty  or   forty  acres,  at   the  north  end  of 
Macquarrie  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
number  of  penguins  collected  together    in  this  spot 
is   immense,  but  it  would  be   almost  imposaible  to 
guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day  and  night,  30,000  or  40,000 
of  them  are  continually  landing,  and  an  equal  number 
going  to  sea.    They  are  arranged,  when  on  shore,  in 
as   compact  manner,  and  in  as  regular  ranks  as  an 
army  of  soldiers;  and  are  classed  with  the  greatest 
|Order,  the  young  birds    being  in    one  situation,  the 
imoulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens  in  a  third, 
'the  clean  birds  in  a   fourth,  ^-c. ;  and  so  strictly  do 
I  birds  in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a 
jbird  that  is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which 
jare    clean,   it  is    immediately    ejected    from  amongr 
them.    The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  tbem 
close  between  their  thighs  ;  and   il  approached  dur- 
ing the  time  of  incnbation,  move  away,  carrying  the 
eggs  with  them.     At  this  time  the  male  birds  go  to 
sea,  and  brine  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so 
fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  lo^  walk,  the  old  birds  get. 
ting  very  thin.     They  sit  quite  upright  in  their  roost- 
ing places,  and  walk  in   the  er«ct  position  until  they 
iarrive  at  the  beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on 
their  breasts,  in  order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy 
sea  met  with  at  their  landing  place.     Although  the 
appearance  oi  the  penguins  generally  iitdicates  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  G.  Bennett  cited  several  instances 
of  their  occurrence  at  a    considerable  distance  from 
any  known  land. 

Compression. — No  one  who  has  not  attempted  the 
task  can  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  compressing 
within  prescribed  limits  the  remarks  suggested  by  a 
subject  affording  superabundant  materials  of  interest 
and  excitement.  When  some  one  asked  Sir  Walter 
Scett  why  he  did  not  write  his  life  of  Napoleon  in 
three  volumes,  instead  of  nine,  his  answer  was,  "  I 
had  not  time."  A  reply  which  will  appear  by  no 
means  paradoxical  to  any  who  have  had  the  least 
literary  experience  ;  as  it  is  a  truism  among  all  such, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  amplify  than  to  condense  ; 
to  be  verbose  on  the  most  barren,  than  concise  on  the 
most  fertile  theme. — [Literary  Gazette.] 

Days  of  the  Creation. — Supposing  that  there  are 
inhabitants  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  bow  must  tbey 
understand  the  days  of  the  creation  ?  To  them  a 
day  of  light  is  six  months  long,  and  a  night  of  dark- 
ness six  months  lon^,  and  the  day  made  up  of  night 
and  day  covers  a  year,  and  it  is  a  day,  too,  limited 
by  morning  and  evening.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
must  suppose,  upon  the  literal  understanding  of  the 
days  of  the  creation,  that  at  least  six  years  were 
employed  upon  the  work.  So  also  at  the  polar  cir- 
cles, there  is  every  year  one  day  that  ia  one  con- 
tinued vision  of  the  sun  for  24  hours,  and  one  con- 
tinued night  of  34  hours  ;  while  everywhere  within 
the  polar  circles  the  day  and  the  nights  respectively 
lare  for  six  months  more  than  24  hours,  extending 
jeven  as  we  advance  towards  the  (wlcs  through  the 
time  of  many  of  our  days  and  nights.  How  aie  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  to  understand  the  week 
of  the  creation,  if  limited  to  the  literal  inierpretiilion 
of  the  inspired  record  7 — [Professor  Silliman.] 

The  following  picture  of  matrimonial  felicity  of 
from  the  "  King's  Own." 

*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reinscoiirt  were  joined,  bat  they 
were  not  one.  Like  many  others  in  this  world  ia 
errjr,  the  mnrriage  might  be  typified  by  a  vial,  of 
which  one  half  has  been  filled  with  oil,  and  the  other 
mIiIi  water,  having  a  cork  in  its  month,  which  con- 
fined them,  and  forced  tliem  to  remain  in  contact,  al- 
though they  refused  to  unite." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Litkbart  anp  Thkulooicai.  Review,  Nos.  I, 
II  and  Hi ;  conducted  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  ;  N. 
York.D  ArfLETON  &.  Co.— This  well  primed  and 
ably  conducted  "  Review"  had  reached  its  third  num- 
ber before  it  was  our  foriune^ifitiier  to  see  or  hear  ol 
It.  We  shall  not,  judtfing  from  what  has  appeared, 
be  willing  that  its  future  progress  sliould  be  as  un- 
marked  by  us  as  its  commencement. 

It  IB  a  quaiterly  pubhcalioii,  to  which  ihu  name  of 
"  Review"  is  affixed,  rather,  ii  would  seem,  in  com- 
pliance with  some  notionof  the  popularity  or  general 
accepiaiioii  of  such  a  designation,  ilian  because  it 
is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  literally  a  critical  Review. 
It  is  rather  a  collection  of  essays  periodically  issued 
on  topics  of  interest — chiefly  religious — but  not  by 
any  means  excluding  those  purely  literary. 

One  established  rule  connected  with  this  work  is, 
that  each  article  shall  be  given  under  the  name  of 
the  writer.  Thus  the  positive  evils — and,  wc  must 
•ay,  the,  in  some  cases,  positive  benefits — of  anony- 
mous writings  are  avoided.  How  it  will  work  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  Editor  writCk  well — appears  to  be  much  con- 
versant with  modern  languages,  and  particularly  with 
the  rich  mines  of  German  theology  and  literature. 
His  correspondents,  lay  and  clerical,  seem  to  enter 
zealously  upon  their  portions  of  the  labor  and  re- 
search— greater  far  than  is  imagined  by  those  who 
read  currently  and  rapidly  what  it  requires  months 
adequately  to  prepare — requisite  for  the  success  of 
such  a  periodical ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  good  letters  will  derive  im 
portant  aid  from  it.  l''>-om  No.  II,  wc  make  an  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Gallaiidet,  on  the 
assistance  which  the  language  of  si^iis  may  afford  to 
missionaries  among  t'orcign  tribes  or  peoples,  while 
tbo  language  of  each  is  unknown.  We  were  innch 
struck  with  the  results  stated  by  this  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  philanihropirt. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  what 
has  just  been  slated,  to  show  the  power  of  natural 
aign-languagt,  that  the  late  Principal  of  the  Ameri 
can  Asylnm  for  the  deaf  and  dtimb,  while  engaged  in 
their  instruction,  was  able  to  convey  to  an  intelligent 
pupil  whom  he  had  taught  for  some  time,  and  who 
had  become  very  familiar  with  the  expressions  of  his 
countenance,  historical  facta,  without  spelling  any 
words  on  his  fingers,  or  using  his  arms  at  all  in  ma- 
king gestures.  He  would  taKC,  at  the  suggestion  of 
aby-ttandcr,  any  event  in  history,  which  could  bo 
portrayed  on  canvass,  so  as  to  make  a  graphical  pic- 
ture of  it, — and  which  the  pupil  had  read,  perhaps 
some  two  or  ihrco  years  previous, — but  selected  at 
random,  uu<l  without  the  must  remote  allusion  lo  it, 
so  ilial  the  pupil  could  even  conjecture  what  it  might 
be, — and  bv  the  mere  expressions  of  his  countenance, 
accompanied  with  a  few  motions  ot  the  head,  and  al- 
titudes of  the  body,  so  distinctly  convey  the  facts, 
that  the  pupil  would  immediately  write  them  down, 
in  hisown  language,  on  his  slate.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  request  was  made,  one  day,  by  an  eminent 
painter  of  our  country,  that  the  historical  fact  of  the 
sentencing  of  his  sons  to  death  by  the  elder  Brutus, 
might  be  comiiunicatcd.  This  waa  attempted  in  th« 
mode  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  with  entire  sue- 
cess.  The  pupil  had,  indeed,  read  tlie  ac::ount,  it 
may  be,  some  two  or  three  years  previous,  but  no  al- 
lusion whatever  was  made  to  it,  by  any  other  com- 
munication than  that  of  certain  expressions  of  the 
countenance,  motions  of  the  head,  and  attitudes  of 
the  body. 

Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  our  subject.  Let  us  suppose  u 
missionary  to  l>c  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  af  iliu 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  (he  purpose  of  conveying  to  the 
mmdsof  its  inhabitants  the  interesting  truths  ol  the 
Gospel.  They  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  missionary  is  supposed  to  bo  as 
ignorant  of  theirs.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  begin  with 
putting  a  grammar  or  dicticmary  of  his  i(iH£ruc  into 
their  hands,  and  they  cannot  I'urnish  him  with  one  ot 
theirs.      Words  cither  of  hia  or   their  language  trust 


first  be  learned,  before  they  can  advance  a  single 
step  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  missionary's  first  attempt 
will  naturally  be,  to  loarn  the  language  of  ti^e  island 
How  is  he  to  do  this  7  Ho  points  to  the  most  com- 
mon  objects,  and  inquires  their  names ;  thus  he  may 
easily  learn  the  names  of  every  thing  which  itnmedi 
ately  addresses  itself  to  some  one  of  the  senses. — 
In  all  this  he  Icams  nothing  by  the  ear,  excepting 
indeed  the  names  of  the  mere  sounds  of  animals,  or 
of  nature,  or  of  music  :  besides  these,  all  his  know- 
ledge ol'  this  part  of  tho  vocabulary  of  the  island  is 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  True,  the 
name  or  ordinary  sign  for  these  various  objects  is 
an  oral  one  ;  but  (his  is  quite  r  different  thing  from 
the  import  of  this  sign,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  expressed  by  an  appropriate  gesture,  or  by  the 
mumial  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  by  written 
characters. 

But  lotus  advance  a  step  farlher.  These  objects 
which  arc  addressed  to  the  senses,  are  not  always 
accessible.  The  mtssioiiary  may  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  an  animal,  a  tree,  or  a  utensil,  and  may 
wish  to  have  it  repeated.  The  object  must  be  found, 
before  its  name  can  be  revived.  But  were  the  mis- 
sionary familiar  with  the  language  of  signs,  and  a 
little  practice  would  make  the  native  equally  so, 
without  stirring  from  the  shade  of  the  tree  under 
which  they  were  conversing,  they  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, gather  round  them  all  the  objects  wf  the  visibU; 
world,  and  fix  their  names  in  ihe  memory.  These 
signs,  too,  being  actual />or{rai/«ol  the  objects,  serve 
more  easily  to  recall  them  when  the  arbitrary  sound 
which  denotes  them  may  have  escaped  from  the  re- 
collection. 

But  this  is  comparatively  the  leasX  important  part 
of  the  labor  of  the  missionary.  He  now  wishes  to 
learn  the  terms  which  denote  the  most  common  ac- 
tions and  aflfections  of  the  body  ;  for  instance,  to  oat, 
to  drink,  to  walk,  to  run,  lo  ride,  to  sleep.  Must 
he  wait  till  he  and  the  native  see  some  person  en 
gaged  in  these  actions  ;  or  shall  he  make  a  sign  de- 
scriptive of  tiiem  ?  The  sign  would  be  easily  un 
derstood,  and  the  name  settled.  In  this  respect  he 
gains  no  new  knowledge  by  the  ear;  whatever  he 
learns  is  acquired  by  the  eye.  He  and  his  coinpan 
ion  are  as  it  were  dkak  and  dumb.  He  next  is  anx 
ious  to  learn  the  words  which  denote  some  of  the 
familiar  occupations  of  life,  perhaps  to  boil,  to  bake, 
to  cut,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  build  a  hut.  Must  he  go 
where  these  processes  are  actually  in  progress  ? — 
He  needs  not,  if  he  is  familiar  wiih  the  language  of 
signs  and  gestsres.  lie  describes  a  kettle  by  signs; 
he  places  the  wood  beneath  it  ;  he  fills  it  with  wa 
ter  ;  he  kindles  the  fire  ;  he  portrays  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  ;  he  dips  hia  finger  into  it,  and  draws  it 
out  suddenly,  as  if  it  were  scalded.  He  has  before 
learned  the  name  of  water  "  and  what  do  you  call 
this  bubbling  water."  he  inquires;  "this  water  which 
burns  my  finger  ?  The  reply  furnishes  him  with  the 
name  he  sought,  and  a  sign  is  also  established  for 
the  art  of  boiling,  which  may  be  profitably  used  in 
various  other  instances.  And  in  a  similar  way  he  may 
acquire  the  meaning  of  all  other  terms,  descriptive 
ol  common  transactions,  still  it  is  hi^  eye  which 
teaches  him,  and  not  his  ear.  lie  is  still,  as  we 
as  his  companion,  practically  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  various   emotions   of  the  heart,  ilie  founda- 
tion, let  it  be  remembered,  of  all  moral  and  rcligi 
ous  instruction,  pcrliaps  next  demand  the   attention 
of  our   missionary.     lie    may  utter  the  words  lore 
and  hate  ten  thousand  times,  and  ask  as  often  the  isl 
ander  what  are  the  corresponding  terms  in  his  lan- 
guage, but  to  no  purpose.     A  mother  passes  who  is 
caressing   her  intant  with  parental  tenderness,  and 
two  friends  soon  follow  her,  who  are  exhibiting,  by 
their  looks  and  conversation,  the  emotion  of  love. — 
Now  he  has  something  upon  which  to  fix  the  atten> 
tion  of  tho  native,  and  inquires  by  what  term  be  de 
notes  this  feeling.     The  eye,  not  the  ear,  is  still  thr 
medium  of  intercourse.    But  he  might  have  portray 
ed    a  woman    by  appropriate  signs,   and    the  infant 
whom  she  caresses,  and  the  friends  who  were  con 
versing  together,  wiihout  waiting  to  have  these  8ccn•^ 
actually   take    place ;   and,  in    addition  'o  this,    ex- 
hibit the  emotion  of  love  strongly  in  his  own  counie 
tenancc.     The  islander  at   once  comprehends  him  ; 
and  thus  a  new  word,  and  a  new  symbolical  sign  arc 
settled    for    future   use.     By    similar   processes   ol 
description,  he  may  speedily  add  tho  names  of  all  thi- 
passions  and  emotions  of  his  vocabulary. 

He  advances  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect  ; 
and  what  an  herculean  task  is  before  him  !  By  what 
process  shall  he  preseut  to  the  observation  of  the  isl- 
ander, such  operations  of  the  mind,  as  to  think,  U< 
remember,  \o  forget,  to  understand,  to  contemplate, 
to  imagine.     He  sees  at  a   distance  a  man  building 


his  hut ;  the  man  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  door ;  he  stops  and  assumes  the  attitude 
of  thought.  The  moment  is  a  happy  one.  and  the 
missionary  inquires  by  what  term  that  visible  ezhibi. 
tion  of  the  internal  working  of  the  mind  is  denoted, 
and  receives  a  satisfuctery  reply.  But  this  illuatra. 
tive  example  might  not  have  oecarred  for  hours,  or 
even  for  days.  By  the  language  of  signs,  however, 
he  can  portray  this  verf  example,  and  •  hundred 
others  equally  pertinent ;  and  thus,  un  the  spot,  ac- 
quire the  new  word  which  he  seeks. 

He  rises  from  the  ground  :  he  describes  by  signs 
the  selling  of  the  sun,  and  the  appearing  of  the 
stars,  covering  the  whole  concave  of  the  sky  The 
puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of  coniemplaiion  :  his 
eyes  leisurly  survey  the  immense  assemMage  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  his  countenance  exhibits  the  ac- 
tings of  his  soul.  The  islander  who  has  already 
caught  with  enthusiastic  ardour  this  new  and  fascin. 
ating  language,  immediately  utteis,in  his  own  tongue, 
the  word  which  denotes  "to  contemplate."  Still  the 
eye  claims  the  honor  oi  being  the  teacher;  the  ear 
serves  only  the  humble  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
arbitrary  name,  by  which  the  imagination  may  a- 
gain  form,  and  the  memory  revives  the  associated 
thought. 

Our  follow  students  need  a  few  adjectives  to  add 
to  their  nomenclature;  such  as  high  and  low,  hard 
and  soft,  long  and  short,  round  and  square,  bold  and 
cowardly,  alive  and  dead.  They  *to  quickly  learn- 
ed :  for  the  various  objects  to  which  these  epithets 
belong  can  easily  be  presented  to  the  imagination 
by  signs,  and  also  the  qualities  which  are  denoted 
by  the  above-msiilioned  terms.  And  all  this  is  done 
while  our  missionary  and  his  friend  are  calmly  re- 
posing beneath  their  Itread-fruit  tree. 

And  now  pronouns  must  be  learned,  and  the  cases 
of  nouns,  and  the  comparison  of  adjiectivea,  and  the 
moods  and  tonnes  of  verbs.  "I  give  you  a  fish," 
saya  the  missionary  :  "  what  ia  that  in  your  Ian. 
guage  7"  He  speaks  an  unknown  tongue  ;  but  he 
makes  the  sign  for  a  fish :  he  points  to  himself  aa 
possessing  it ;  he  hands  it  lo  his  companion,  and 
signifies  that  he  will  not  take  it  back,  that  it  is  to 
belong  to  his  companion.  He  is  immediately  fur- 
nished with  the  appropriate  phrase.  He  multiplies 
examples  and  he  soon  has  a  little  stock  of  phrases, 
by  comparing  of  which  together  he  begins  to 
elicit  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the  language. — 
Were  ne  not  to  pursue  this  course,  he  must 
wait  day  alter  day  till  )ho  suitable  occasions  oc- 
cur, illustrative  oi  tho  phrases,  the  import  of  which 
he  seeks.  "  How  many  lenses  have  your  verbs  t" 
The  question  is  useless.  He  must  allude  to  some 
known  past,  and  some  anticipated  futtire  event,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  knowledge  on  this  point ;  and  what 
carefulness  is  necessary,  if  he  depends  on  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  as  they  t^anepire  doring 
his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  in  orderto  scqaire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  very  difHcolt  ptrt  of 
all  languages  7  But  if  he  has  well  settled,  by  ap- 
propriate signs,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  great  lu- 
minary of  heaven,  the  succession  of  days  and  nights, 
of  weeks  and  months,  nay  of  hours  and  minutes,  all 
of  which  is  quite  practicable  ;  and  if  he  is  expert  in 
describing  motions  and  actions,  he  can  easily  pour- 
tray  a  variety  of  events  in  such  an  order  and  connex- 
ion, as  to  mark  all  the  varieties  of  time,  and  thus 
ascertain  how  this  order  and  succession  are  denoted 
in  all  the  various  tenses  of  language  which  it  is  his 
aim  to  acquire. 

Letters  to  the  Young,  by  Marv  Jane  Jewsburv, 
I  vol. ;  N.  York,  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.— Theao  let. 
ters  have  not,  that  we  are  aware,  been  presented  be- 
fore  in  an  American  edition,  tbpuigh  ihcy  have  gone 
through  several  editions  in  England. 

They  are,  we  are  assured  by  the  writer  in  her  pre- 
fatory remarks,  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  corre»i»on- 
dencc — though  names  are  of  course  suppressed. 
They  are  the  letters  of  a  pure,  humble  and  enbght- 
ened  Christian,  who  has  studied  the  human  heail,  its 
temptations  and  its  weaknesses,  and  has  found  one 
only  safe  reliance  for  strength — and  who  earnestly 
strives  to  impart  to  her  young  friend  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  and  value  of  early  acquiring  the  same  re- 

ance. 

We  extract  letter  XVII.  on  the  dangers  of  emula- 
tion and  ambition,  as  wor  hy  to  be  deeply  considered. 

TVly  Dear -:  Fr«»m  what  I  have  observed  and 

heard  of  you.  and  from  what  I  rocoHect  of  myself 
at  your  age,  I  thin|[  I  understand  your  present  •laie 
of  feeling,  your  tastes,  desires,  opinions,  and  8«mi- 
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mrala.  From  having  drawn  them  out  into  action, 
and  from  having  enjoyed  and  suffered  their  conse- 
quences, I  know  too  whence  they  come,  and  whi. 
tber  they  tend.  To  this  you  will  attribute  my  affcc 
tionate  anxiety  on  your  account. 

My  love,  you  are  ambitious ; — vague,  restless, 
ever-changing  desires  occupy  your  mind,  and  your 
heart  is  full  uf  those  fair  shadows  with  which  ro- 
ma.ice  disguises  reality.  What  kind  of  distinction 
is  best  worth  having  you  have  not  yet  decided  ;  but, 
as  least  unattainable  in  the  present  stale  of  society, 
perhaps  your  thougiits  fix  most  frequently  on  intel- 
lectual celebrity.  I  say  celebrity,  for  I  do  nut  be- 
lieve that  intellectual  acquirements  would  fulfil  your 
vision.  Your  judgment  is  convinced  uf  the  neces- 
sity of  spiritual  religion;  occasionally  you  arc  touch- 
ed with  a  sense  of  its  worth  and  sweetness,  but  you 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  itself  ull-sufficicnt  to  make 
you  happy,  and  your  heart  rebels  frequently  against 
Its  requirements.  You  arc  well  aware  that  you  can- 
not compromise  with  God;  "  that  you  are  nut  your 
own  ;  that,  as  *>  bought  with  a  price,"  you  arc  bound 
to  surrender  all  you  are,  and  all  you  possess,  to  his 
servi^ce  ;  to  account  your  talents  a  delegated  trust, 
for  the  use  of  which  you  arc  responsible,  and  the 
glory  of  which  appertains  to  him  !  Now  this  loving 
God,  with  "  all  the  undcrstauding,"  ie  a  stumbling 
block  at  which  thousands  have  stumbled,  and  tens  ot 
thousands  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  To  toil,  de- 
serve, and  acquire,  without  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
personal  ambition,  or  an  exulting  consciousness  ol 
superiority;  to  receive  praise  and  render  it  to  God 
untouched  :  to  strive  for  victory  and  inscribe  the  tru- 
phy  with  the  name  of  another — this  you  feel  is  a  "hard 
saying."  Yet,  herein  lies  true  happiness  and  true 
distinction.  Personal  aggrandizement  is  the  stately 
phantom,  of  which  desire  to  glorify  God  was  once 
the  warm  and  living  substance.  It  expired  in  Para- 
dise with  Adam's  innocence,  but  divine  grace  can 
revive  it  even  here  ;  and  it  starts  into  full  life  and 
beauty,  in  that  region  where  each  glorified  spirit 
casts  his  crown  at  the  foot  of  Him  who  gave  it. — 
"  Was  not  David,  making  magnificent  preparations 
for  the  temple  which  another  was  to  build,  and  re- 
nouncing even  the  glory  of  those  preparations,  no- 
bler and  more  distinguished  than  the  same  David 
numbering  his  people  from  vain-glorious  pride?  My 
love,  you  are  dazzled  with  the  dew-drops  of  earth, 
because  you  do  nut  raise  your  eyes  to  the  sun  in  hea- 
ven. The  queen  of  Sheba  thought  no  mjre  of  the 
glory  of  her  own  court,  when  she  had  seen  ili|e  sur- 
passing excellence  of  Soi«m<m's ;  and  Pau(,  after 
he  knew  him  who  alone  "  hath  life  and  immortali- 
ly,"  could  cheerfully  "  account  all  things  but  loss" 
for  the  excellency  of  that  knowledge.  Love,  the 
constrabing  love  of  Christ,  can  aloae  render  this 
self-renunciation  easy  and  delightful — but  it  can  do 
BO ;  can  enable  a  soul  really  to  like,  and  rest  eon 
tented  with,  life's  most  secluded  path,  and  most  un- 
obtrusive occupations.  But  do  not  misunderstand 
me,  and  suppose  that  this  renders  the  cultivation 
of  our  talents  unlawful,  or  unnecessary.  Never  let 
indolence,  as  an  excuse  fui  supineness,  say  to  va- 
nity, as  Balak  did  to  Balaam,  "  Thy  God  hath  kepi 
thee  back  from  honor."  Had  you  the  mind  of  an  an 
gel,  religion  would  not  circumscribe  its  exercise- 
it  would  allow  you  to  know,  and  desire  to  know  ;  to 
learn,  and  determine  to  learn — all  that  art,  imagina- 
tion, and  science  have  placed  within  human  reach. 
One  thing  religion  certainly  dees — it  claims  a  right 
to  proscribe  the  motive  by  which  we  shall  be  actua- 
ted, and  the  object  at  which  we  shall  aim  ;  but  sure 
ly,  the  glory  of  "  Him  who  filleth  all  things,"  is  n-» 
mean  motive,  and  the  everlasting  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low.creatures,  no  unworthy  object.  Besides,  with 
this  apparent  subjection,  it  entwines  our  happiness  ; 
and  in  exchange  for  the  wild  liberty  of  living  to  our- 
telves,  it  offers  a  joy  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
a  peace  which  it  cannot  take  away. 

But  I  have  overlooked  one  material  point  in  the 
argument.  Distinction  is  not,  as  David  says,  of  our- 
■elves  :  "  It  comet'i  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from 
the  west,  nor  from  the  south,  but  God  i;*  iho  judge  : 
He  putteth  down  one  and  settelh  up  another."  Anxi- 
ety, therefore,  on  this  point,  is  vain  even  on  the 
ground  of  probabilities,  which,  in  regard  to  woman, 
•re  as  one  to  ten  thousand  against  her  attaining  it. 
Again,  if  an  early  desire  of  distinction  has  often 
neen  the  pledge  and  coiicumiiam  of  genius,  it  has  yet 
oftener  been  associated  with  presumptuous  racdioc- 
'"y.  I  am,  however,  tired  of  argument ;  so,  1 
ooubt  not,  ere  y<w$^  let  ue  therefore  forget  this  pre- 
sent world,  and  realize  that  coming  day  when  God 
'hall  iwanitest  that  all  which  has  been  "  highly  es- 
teemed among  men,"  bsa,  in  his  sight,  been  '•  abo- 
mination." Would  you  then  be  some  sparkling  wit, 
or  admired  poet,  or  erudite  scholar,  who,  having 


wholly  sought  his  own  glory,  and  wholly  received 
his  reward  in  this  life,  has  nothing  further  to  expect ; 
or  the  Christian,  who,  with  one  talent  or  with  live, 
has  •*  occupied  for  his  Lord  ?"     What  you  would 
wish  to  be  then,  resolve  to  be  now.     Fame's  trum. 
pet  will  be  silent  in  that  day,  and  the  approbation  of  i 
God  seen  to  be  what  it  is  even  now — all  that  con-i 
fers  dictinction.     Read  the  first  four  chapters  of  thej 
first  ot  Corinthians  as  often  as  you  are  tempted  to ; 
covet  the  pride    of  life,  or  "  the  honor  that  comcth 
from  men."     I   do    not  expect  that  your  heart  will 
agree  with  my  present  statements;  but  I  hope  for 
the  future ;  I  hope  for  a  blessing  on  the  privileges 
which  you  are  now  enjoying  ;  I  hope,  too,  that  you 
are  not  indisposed  to  ask,  "  W'lat  is  truth?"  at  a 
higher  tribunal  than  that  of  human  reason,  and  with 
a  mure  teachable  spirit  than  that  of  him  who  first; 
asked  the   question.     One  thing  you  can  do  ;    you ; 
can,  by  a   painful    effort,  but   one    well    worthy  of 
being  made,  resolve  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  (ic-| 
tion  till  your  mind  is  steadied.     Dr.  Johnson  says,  | 
"  It  is  easier  to  be  abstemious  than  to  be  temperate;"  | 

I  think  you  will  find  it  easier  to  abstain  altogether,' 
than  to  taste  moderately.  If,  however,  you  cannot 
make  this  resolution,  at  least  read  neither  poetry 
nor  fiction  thai  will  kindle  and  increase  the  fancies 
and  desires  of  which  your  heart  is  already  too  full ; 
at  least  let  it  be  the  fiction  fullest  of  truth,  and 
the  poetry  fullest  of  thought.  I  now  bid  you  fare- 
well, assuring  you  of  my  affectionate  interest  in  your 
welfare. 

Tales  of  the  Garden  of  Kosciusko,  by  Saml.  L 
Knapp;  N.York,  West  Si,  Trow.— This  fanciful 
title — derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  on 
the  little  spot  amid  the  rocks  of  Westpoint  which 
bears  this  name,  that  the  idea  of  relaxing  his  mind 
from  severer  labor  by  a  scries  of  light  tales,  first 
struck  the  author — ushers  forth  several  stories  un- 
connected with  each  other,  but  each  possessing  a 
due  share  of  interest.  The  Exile  is  particularly 
well  told. 

'I'liE  New  England  Macazink,  for  October.  Bos- 
ton :  J.  T.  Buckinuuam. 
Tiic  Knickerbocker,    for  October.     New  York  : 

J.  DlSTUUNELL. 

The  Pocket  Annual  ;  New  York  :  J.  Disturnell. 

The  first  named  of  these  periodicals  is,  as  usu 
al,  varied,  original,  and  spirited.  We  copy  a 
paper  on  Mount  Auburn,  because,  we  do  hope  New 
York  will  one  day  have  such  a  cemetery,  and  be- 
cause  there  arc  spots  on  our  island,  not  much  far- 
ther from  the  City  Hall  than  Moant  Auburn  is  from 
Boston,  where  nature  offers  every  attraction  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  woods,  rocks,  and  water,  for  such  a 
final  resting-place.  [For  the  extract  referred  to, .'  ec 
page  638.]         ■  X.^  ■-■••;„>■:.     :.^:-.i  .     ■>•■    '•   .^v 

The  Knickbrbocker  is  good  this  month ;  but  we 
have  no  room  for  extracts. 

The  Pocket  Annual,  is  at  once  an  almanac,  pock- 
et and  memorandum  book,  with  a  list  of  public  ofii- 
cers ;  and  finally,  some  good  literary  extracts  and 
various  engravings.  It  is  convenient,  portable  and 
pretty.    ."    .''■''■:'■■,--''■-/ -.I^ -.''■,'''■  ■'.    :'■'- 

The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  being  No. 

II  of  the  republication  of  the  Foreign  Reviews;  N. 
York,  Theodore  P'oster. — We  noticed  the  first 
number  of  this  republication  when  it  appeared.  The 
numbers  of  each  Review — and  the  enterprise  em- 
braces  four,  the  London,  Foreign,  Edinburg  and  the 
Westminster — will  commence  with  a  new  volume. 
The  type,  paper,  and  general  execution  of  this  re- 
publication are  very  good. 

l^EH.NARUo  Di^L  CAHrio,  a  llisiuiical  Novel  of  the 
Eighth  Century :  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Jorge 
Montgomery.  New  York  :  Harper  Ac  Brothers. — 
This  tale  is  rather  curious  as  an  antique,  than  inter- 
esting,  either  by  its  incidents,  or  any  particular  fide- 
lity in  its  narrative.  It  goes  back  to  the  period  of 
the  Paladins  and  the  field'Tof  Ronccnselles — but  it 
fails  to  present  them  vividly  to  our  modern  eyes. 


(iATUERiNu  Potatoes. — Recollect  that  poLa- 
to«'s  nhuuld  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  when 
digging  them,  any  longer  than  can  be  possibly 
avoided. 


SUMMARY. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  returned  to 
Washington,  on  Tuesday  week,  m  health. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse,  of  the  U.  S.  Nevsi 
Hospital  at  Pensacola,  slates  that  up  to  the  8th  inst. 
forty  cases  «(  yellow  fever  had  occurred  en  board  the 
U.  8.  schr.  Grampus.  Four  of  the  crew  had  died, 
three  of  whuni  with  black  vomit.  He  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  disease  to  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
jceiling  of  the  Grampus.   '   -  .  - 

Early  lee. — The  (Jermantown  Telegraph  of  Wed 
nesday  says:  "  On  Tuesday  morning,  ice  was  formed 
;iii  that  vicinity,  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  the  eighth 

of  an  inch." 

I 

i  Destruclicr  Oale. — A  heavy  rain  commenced  on 
|ihe  Mi8>is8ippi,  in  the  region  of  Natchez,  on  Tues- 
day, the  2d  nit.,  and  continued  till  the  Sui>day  fol- 
lowing. On  the  intervening  Friday  and  Sunday  • 
jviolent  gale  was  experienced,  which  "prostrated 
every  thing,"  and  caused  an  immense  destruction  of 
Icrops  for  a  great  distance  along  the  Mississippi. 

Accident. — At  the  launch  of  the  Echo  yesterday 
morning,  a  small  boat,  containing  two  men  and  one 
jwoman,  bein<;  near  her  stern,  was  drawn  into  a  posi- 
'tion  where  it  was  capsized  in  the  whirl  occasioned 
|by  recoil  of  the  surges  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel — 
iby  which  means  one  of  the  men  was  unfortunately 
i  drowned. 

I  Trov,  Monday. — Stage  Accident. — We  Isarn  that 
jOnc  of  Walbridgc't>  line  of  stages  for  the  north,  yes- 
terday morning  upset  near  the  Washington  Hall,  in 
this  city,  in  consequence  of  a  wheel  running  off. — 
Nine  passengers  were  in  the  stage,  t.wo  of  whom 
were  severely  injured.  Mr.  J.  M.  M'Alistrr,  of  Al- 
bany,  had  his  arm  badly  fractured,  and  another  gen- 
tleman is  now  at  Washington  Hall,  considerably  in- 
jured. Six  out  of  the  nine  passengers  were  unable  to 
proceed  on  their  journey. 

[From  Ike  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Wall  Street  Chuecu. — We  understand  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  have,  with  the 
best  legal  advice,  determined  that  the  conditions  of 
tlie  gift  of  the  land  upon  which  the  church  stands, 
are  such  that  it  cannot  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested in  other  property  for  the  use  of  the  church. — 
It  has  been  determined  therefore  to  reboild  the  pre- 
sent edifice  without  delay.  Besides  the  diflicitlty 
at>ove  mentioned,  the  tombs  are  private  property. 

This  difBcully  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  bnild- 
ing  large  stores,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  on  part  of  the  church  yard  ;  to  make 
room  for  which  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
tossed  about  with  horrid  indifference.  The  organ 
of  veneration — for  the  dead  at  least — though  strongly 
developed  in  the  gavage  American,  belongs  not  we 
fear  to  his  civilized  destroyers. 

Anniversary  Celebratutn. — On  Thursday  evening 
three  of  our  diocesan  societies  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  St.  John's  Cha|>el.  The  celebratiou  was 
preceded  by  appropriate  rclig'ous  services  conducted 
by  the  Bishop,  who  presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
congregation  was  numerous,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  clergy  was  present.  The  report  of  the  Tract 
Society  was  first  read,  by  the  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes, 
jun.,  of  Christ  Church.  Resolutions  expressive  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  had  been  heard,  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  cause,  were  ttien  offered  by 
Rev.  T.  S.  Briiun.  Next  followed  the  report  of 
Aux.  N.Y.Bible  and  Common  Prayer  book  Society, 
which  was  read  by  William  Betts,  Esq.  Similar 
resolutions  were  then  submitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schrocder,  who,  by  a  referc'ice  to  the  early  history 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  illustrated  the  impor:ant  a- 
gency  of  Episcopaliansm  the  dissemination  and  expo- 
sition of  the  Scripture.  The  Report  of  the  Education 
and  Missionary  Society  was  then  read  by  tbe  Rev. 
Hugh  Smith,  Rector  uf  the  Mission  Church  of  the 
Holy  Evangelists.  It  was  longer  than  the  other  re- 
ports, but  was  a  clear  and  well  written  document, 
and  presented  several  views  of  much  interest  and  im. 
l>ortance.  This  was  followed  by  an  animated  effusion 
from  the  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  of  the  Misfion  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  on  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  Mis- 
sionary life.  The  ceremonies  uf  the  evening  were 
then  closed  with  a(>iir<)|>rial«  devotional  exercises. — 
[Churchman.] 

I'lirt  Adams. — More  than  five  hundred  men  are 
ciiiploycd  on  the  great  l-'ori,  al  ilic  entrance  of  New- 
port Harbor.  The  wi  ckly  disbursements  are  about 
twelve  thousand  dollars. 
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Fair  of  the  American  Institutjc  at  Niblo's. — 
The  general  icfuh  of  our  examination  of  the  vari- 
OU8  articles  presented  at  this  exhibition  is,  ihut  a\. 
though  it  seems  to  us  less  varied,  and,  as  a  whole, 
loss  attractive,  than  preceding  ones,  there  is  mani- 
fest improvement  in  the  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  articlsa  exhibited ;  and  that  we  take  to  be  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  annual  shows. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate, 
after  a  single  visit, — (we  have  not  been  able  to  hnd 
time  for  a  second,)  all,  or  even  any  considerable  por- 
tion, of  the  goods,  wares,  and  varieties  exhibited. 
In  noticing,  tliercforv,  as  wo  shall  now  proceed  to 
do,  some  specimens,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  slight 
K)t  others. 

The  first  objects  ihat  arrested  our  attention,  were 
three  carriages  of  ditferent  construction,  in  the  co 
vered  walk. 

183,  is  a  double-seated  phaeton,  leather  top  ex- 
tending over  the  whole,  with  a  coachman's  seat,  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  and  the  front  scat  of  the  phs;> 
ton  BO  arranged,  as  to  be  turned  round,  and  liecomc 
faced  to  the  horses.  The  makers  ate  J.  Cooke  ^ 
Son,  and  in  this  sample  they  have  turned  out  a  very 
finished  piece  of  work. 

No.  54 — a  four-wheeled  Stanhope,  with  two  seats 
and  small  rumble  behind,  which,  when  not  needed, 
18  shoved   in,   so  as  not  to  be  seen  at  all.     Makers, 
isaae  Mix  tj-  San.     This   is  also  an  extremely  well 
tinisucd  carriage,  and  withal,  light  and  tasty. 

No.  403 — a  one-horse  Stanhope  wagon,  with  turn- 
over seal — same  makers- 
Entering  the  saloon,  the  eye  hardly  knows  where 
to  rest.  Looking,  however,  to  the  left,  we  found 
McDonald  Clark,  or  a  bust  that  is  his  fac  simile, 
watching  all  who  entered.  Wc  went  up  in  it  at 
once,  and  have  rarely  seen  a  better  likeness,  belter 
executed.  The  materiel  is  a  composition,  whio 
takes  all  the  polish,  and  seems  to  have  almost  the 
solidity  of  marble.  Beside  the  poet,  is  the  head 
of  a  dead  infant,  where  the  calm  repose  of  death  is 
admirably  typified.  The  sculptor  of  both  is  Jume* 
V-  Stout,  of  566  Broome  street.  These  busts  stand 
on  two  Scagliola  columns,  imitating  marble  admira. 
biy,  and  at  a  price  greatly  below  that  of  murble. 
These  imitations,  in  all  varieties,  are  executed  by 
Clark  ^  Dogherty,  40  Hamersley  street. 

Passing  tlicuce  along  the  north  side  of  the  saloon 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  shell-work,  ingeniously 
and  laboriously  put  together.  In  a  frame  by  itself, 
ther>B  is  a  ladies'  cape  and  hat  in  feathers,  made  by 
Mrt.  Little,  440  Washington  street.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  walk,  are  some  sculptured  marbles,  ex- 
ecuted with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  and  skill — a 
part  by  Wm.  Engleaon,  150  Broadway,  and  others 
by  R.J.  Brown,  of  Greenwich  street.  A  centre  ta- 
ble of  dark  and  variegated  Egyptian  maiblr,  with 
pedestal  of  the  same,  the  whole  of  great  beauty 
and  finish,  which  we  afterwards  saw  in  another 
part  of  the  saloon,  is  also  of  the  manufactnrc 
of  R.  I.  Broton.  A  case  of  Shears,  part  of  them 
of  what  was  described  to  us  as  German  silver — 
the  cutting  part  of  the  best  steel — seemed  to 
attract  much  notice.  Near  them.  Flutes  finished 
witli  great  nicety,  and  with  stops  more,  one  would 
think,  than  ten  lingers  could  govern;  and  Guitars, 
from  J.  ft.  AtwilCs,  Broadway,  that  Spaniards  even 
might  covet,  tempted  musical  amateurs  ;  while  other 
persons  more  on  household  goods  intent,  were  exam- 
ining and  admiring  some  Spermaceti  Candles  of  the 
manufacture  of  Samuel  Judd — hard,  polished  and  di- 
aphanous as  finest  alabaster.  Close  by  were  some 
loaves  of  refined  Sugar  from  R.  S.  «f  A.  Stuart, 
Greenwich  street,  whit*  and  close  grained  os  Parian 
marble.  Turning  from  which,  the  Perfumes,  Soaps 
and  toilet  accessories  in  every  variety,  oi  Johnton  ^ 
Co.  of  35  Cedar  street,  agreeably  arrest  the  senses 
both  of  sight  and  smell.  Hard  by  is  a  fine  display  of 
Broadcloths,  soft  and  glossy  to  the  touch — of  the  co 
lor,  seeing  them  by  gaslight,  wc  could  not  judge. 
Among  them  were  the  "  Denny  cloths,"  from  Ox 
ford,  Mass. ;  cloths  manufactured  from  Anrrican 
wool  at  MarlboroDgh,  Ulster  co.,  by  Jno.  Buckley. 
Farther  on,  some  pieces  of  Nankeen,  made  by  the 
Lomdale  Co.,  Rhode  Island,  from  nankeen  cotton 
grown  in  Georgia,  might  well  pass  for  Chinese  goods  ; 
next  som«  American  calicoes  of  the  fashionsblc  put- 
terns  of  the  day,  manufactured  by  A.  Robinson,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  sold  by  Brown,  Brothers  &  Co. 
here,  would,  as  it  seemed  lo  us,  bear  comparison, 
both  as  to  texture  and  colors,  with  the  best  imported 
fabrics.  India  Rubber  too,  put  to  stranjjc  uses,  may 
here  be  seen  :  garments  light  and  well  finished,  and 
withal  impervious  to  the  rain,  from  the  Rozhury  far. 


lory,  Mass. ;  life  preservers  of  the  same  material, 
and  cushisns,  to  be  inflated  as  required.  These  ate 
all  for  sale  here  at  Wintlow'*,  66  Maiden  lane. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Saloon  there  were  Carpel 
rtigs  of  substantial  fabric  and  bright  colors  from  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  also  good  Oil  Cloths  from  Lansingburg, 
in  this  State.  Many  articles  of  cabinet  furniture 
were  here  exhibited.  A  centre  table  inlaid  with 
different  woods,  by  Wm.  Pitcher,  cabinet  maker,  38 
Elm  street,  very  handsome  :  a  secretary,  of  the  finest 
grained  and  most  highly  polished  mahogany,  with 
every  convenience,  by  B.  Botch,  cabinet  maker,  196 
Broadway  ;  a  counting  house  desk  and  table,  perfect 
in  its  arrangement — also  two  highly  finished  music 
stools,  by  Samuel  Carter,  cabinet  maker,  51  Beck, 
man  street ;  sofa  bed?,  by  Brickies,  that  might  pass 
for  handsome  sofas  in  the  best  furnished  apariinctiia  ; 
the  same  by  Woolley,  578  Broadway,  and  so  con 
siructed  as  that  the  sacking  bottom  can  always  be 
drawn  tight.  Mr.  Woolley  has  also  some  very  in. 
genioun  cots  for  sick  persons,  whereby  the  pm  iiion 
may  be  varied  without  effort  on  their  part.  Among 
many  imitations  of  marble  on  wood,  we  were  strack 
with  those  by  Geo.  Bird,  grainer,  148  Sullivan  street. 
A  case  of  composition  ornantents,  such  as  capitals 
of  columns,  friezes,  <bc.  by  John  Tallier,  manufao- 
tnrer,  185  Spring  street,  introduced  us  to  a  new  and 
valuable  invention. 

Returning  towards  the  entrance  and  hastily  glanc* 
ing  at  some  handsome  silver  from  Marquantfa, 
Broadway,  and  from  Thomson's,  129  William  street, 
among  the  latter  two  particularly  pretty  fruit  baskets, 
at  the  famous  display  of  the  various  ariiolcs  of  sta- 
tionary from  D.  FelCs,  and  at  two  Indians  carved 
to  the  life,  though  in  a  little,  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  mahogany,  by  J.  Dod^e  ^  Son,  75  Columbia  si., 
and  intended  as  a  front  stanchion  of  fire  engine  No. 
4 — a  rapid  turn  in  the  gallery  brought  under  our 
notice  several  highly  finished  pianos — some  capital 
specimens  of  writing,  by  Isaac  F.  Bragg — the  beau, 
tiful  head  of  a  beautif^ul  child,  painted  in  oil,  by  H.  I. 
Hubard,  now  of  Baltimore,  and  known  formerly 
when  Master  Hubard,  for  his  skill  in  cutting  paper 
likenesses — a  spirited  sea  piece,  in  water  colors,  by 
J.  W.  Hill,  and  the  portrait,  in  oil  color,  of  a  boy — 
well  done — by  Marehant — and  here,  for  today,  we 
must  stop  our  fairing.  .  j 

TiiE  Fair. — Wc  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  our 
notice  of  this  interesting  exhibition  ;  meantime  wc  are 
informed,  and  so  state,  that  instead  of  fewer  articles 
than  heretofore  being  in  exhibition,  there  were  last 
evening   fifty-three  more  contributors  than  on  any 

previous  occasio  i,  and  the  number  was  still  in. 
creasing.  The  greater  extent  of  the  saloon  and  gal- 
leries has  the  effect  of  apparently  diminishing  the 
extent  of  the  shew. 

TUE    COMMKNCEMENT  OV  COLUMBIA    C0U.EUK    lOok 

place  yesterday. 

The  Procession  moved  from  the  College  at  half 

past  9  A.  M.  passing  through  Park  Place,  Broadway, 

Walker  and  Varick  streets,  to  St.  John's  Chapel,  in 

he  following  order : — 
Janitor  of  the  Collccc. 
Studfiils  of  Arts. 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  .^rts. 

„  1  Bachelor  of  Aril*. 

r  ormer     ^  Uandidat^-s  for  the  Dcf  rec  of  Master  of  Arts. 


Graduatei<. 


f  Mastamnf  Artn. 


Ilonnrary  Mciiiljvrs  of  the  Phlloli'Xian  UHd   rcitliotoglan  So- 
r.ieliett. 

Teachers  of  llic  Uramiiiar  School  uf  Coluiiiliia  College 

PrincipaU  of  Public  8chooln  and  Academies. 

Paciitty  ot  Artii  of  Columbia  College. 

The  President. 

Trustees  of  ilia  C;>llege. 

Alumni  of  King's  Coileg'^ 

Governor  and  Li«ulenant  Governor  of  tlic  State. 

Members  uf  the  l^egislaturc  from  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York. 

Mayor  of  the  City. 

Regent*  of  ttie  Ciiivcrsiiy. 

Foreign  Minmierii. 

Judges  of  the  United  States,  State,  and  City  Courts. 

Memtiers  of  Congress. 

Htran^ers  of  distinction. 
Foreign  Coiisulg. 

Commanding  Uiliccrs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  uf  tlie   United 
Stiites. 

Civil  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Corporation  of  lliv  City- 
Clergy  and  Vtnfi:g«oT»  of  Thi-«»logical  Seminaries. 

Officers  of  the  Slate  Medical  Society  and  of  the   Medical   So 
cirty  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

President  and   Professors  ot  the  College  ol  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

OtBcers  of  the  University  of  tlie  City  of  New-YMk. 

City  and  County  Officers.  >  • 

Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Trnslees  of  ihe  Uigh  Scliool  Society. 

Officers  and  Member^'  of  Literary  Societies. 

Officers  and  Mcm»»ers  of  the  Acadrniy  of  Flue  Arts. 

Officers  and  Members  of  Ihe  NaiiouRl  Academy  of  Design. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Church,  the 


exercises  of  the  day  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
President,  after  which  the  Candidate*  for  the  De- 
greo  of  Bachelor  of  Art*  delivered  their  Orarion* 
in  the  following 

Orobr. 

1.  Latin  Salutatory  Address,  with  an  oration,  ••  Ne. 
quo  niajus  aliud  neque  prcetabillus  humani  generi* 
natura  invenia*." — laaae  C.  Oelaplaine.         :     ' 

Mane. 

2.  English  Salutatory  Address,  with  an  Oration  on 
"  The  comparative  effects  of  Genius  and  Industry." 
—William  H.  Hyde. 

Music. 

3.  An  Oration  on  •'  The  Moorish  Character." — 
Samuel  E.  Johnson. 

4.  An  Oration  on  *'  The  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture."— Henry  Heyward.* 

5.  An  Oration  on  "  The  difliculty  of  forming  a 
Correct  Estimate  of  Character." — Edward  K.  Bry- 
er.» 

6.  An  Oration  on  •*  The  Genius  and  Influence  of 
Women."— William  M.  Allen. 

Music. 

7.  An  Oration  on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  in  Modern  Burope." — John  Conger. 

8.  An  Oration  on  "  the  influence  of  imagination 
upon  Intellect,  considered  particularly  wiih  re. 
ference  to  Fictitious  Writings." — Richard  E. 
Mount,  Jr.* 

9.  An  oration  on  *'  The  excellence  of  Common 
Sense,  considered  particularly  in  its  application  to 
Philosophy." — William  Demareat. 

Music.  ■  ^'' 

10.  An  Oration  on  "Education" — William  Dennis.* 

11.  An  Oration  on  "  Memory." — Alexander 
Major.* 

12  An  Oration  on  "  The  Power  of  Superstition." — 
Robert  S.  Swords. 

13.  An  OratioR  on  "The  Characteristic*  of  the 
Mathematician." — William  M.  Gillepsie.* 

14.  An  oration  on  "  The  Importance  of  Political 
Economy  aa  a  Branch  of  Education." — John  S. 
Heard.  '.■  .  j;     .y^.;  '     . 

'  Music. 

15.  An  Oration  on"  The  Institutions  of  Chivalry.* 
—William  B.  Casey. 

16.  An  Oration  on  "  The  Republican  Form  of  Go- 
vernment."— James  M.  Cockroft. 

18.  An  Oration  on  "  The  Pleasures  and  Advanta- 
ges of  a  Cultivated  Taste."— James  M.  Beekman. 

18.  An  Oration  on  "  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
— PhiHp  Rhiiw^aiHler.*    ,, 

mtisic. 

19.  An  Oration  on  **  The  Insufficiency  of  the 
Light  of  Natural  Reason." — Lloyd  Windsor. 

20.  An  Oration  on  "  English  Poetry." — William 
G.  King.* 

31.  An  Oration  on  "The  benefit*  derived  from 
Intellectual  Puraiuts." — William  Oockcreft.* 

22.  An  Oration  on  "The  Troubadours." — Wil- 
liam Dodge. 

23.  An  Oration  on  "  The  Evidences  aflx>rded  lo 
the  Truth  of  Christianity  by  its  contrast  with  the 
Systems  of  Ancient  Phiit>Bophy." — Benjamin  S.  Hun- 
tington.* 

Mutie.  .  • 

The  Honorary  Testimonials  were  tfien  announced 

and  presented  by  the  President*  after  the  following 

explanatory  remarks  :    \./  ?.  '. T;.  !    t.i^r-TN»:.'-- ;  C-fk' 

By  a  statute  of  this  College,  it  is  ordained,  that 
at  the  concluding  examination,  there  shall  be  award- 
ed in  each  Class,  a  Gold  Medal  to  the  student  of  the 
best  general  standing  ;  and  also  to  the  student  of  the 
best  standing  in  each  particular  department  of  ptaJy, 
a  Silver  Medal ;  and  to  the  second  beat  atudent,  a 
Medal  of  Bronze  ;  which  honors  are  directed  to  be 
awarded  and  conferred  at  the  Annual  Coimnence. 
ments.  We  now  proceed  to  the  performance  of  that 
grateful  duty.  Those  students,  therefore,  to  whom 
Medal*  were  adjudged  at  the  late  concluding  exa- 
mination of  the  aeveral  class**,  will  preeent  them- 
selves  upon  the  stage,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  are  called. 

I.  $^ni»r  Cla.Mi. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  Student  of  the  best  gene- 
ral standing  in  the  class,  to  Isaac  C.  DiLAPLArNB. 

I.  In  the  Department  of  Conatitvtional  Juri*pru- 
dence — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Edward  K.  Brtan  ; 

2.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Wiiojam   M.  Gil- 

n.  In  Moral  and  Political  Philoeophy— 


*  Stndents  having  an  aateriek  affixed  to  their 
nantes,  are  absent  by  permiaeion,  or  eictued  from 
delivering  their  Oration**       .j.,  .....  j.,. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Isaac  C.  Delaplaine  ; 

S>  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  John  S.  Heard. 
ni.  In  Greek  and  Roman  Literature — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Isaac  C.  DsLArLAiNE; 

9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  William  Dem arest. 
IV.  la  Natural,    Experimental,  and  Mechanical 
PbUoaophy — 

I.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Wm.  M.  GiLLEsr!B<; 
~  9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Isaac  C.  Dklaplaine. 
v.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Isaac  C.  Delaplaink  , 
<-   •■-■  9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  William  Dennis. 

i,  Junl«r  Class. 

Th«  Gold  Medal  for  the  Student  of  the  best  gene, 
ral  standing  in  his  Class,  to  Orlando  Harriman.  jr. 

I.  In  the  department  of  the  Rhetoriek  and  the 
Belles  Lettres — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  OaLANDo  Harriman,  jr ; 

2.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Evert  A.    Duf  ckinck 

II.  In  Greek  and  Roman  Literature — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr  ; 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Christian  Zasriskie, 
Jr. 

III.  In  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts — 

1.  Tho  Silver  Medal,  to  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr  ; 

3.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Ludlow  Thomas. 

IV.  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology — 
:'.    1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Jedediau  B.  Auld; 

9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  John  H.  Riker. 
.    V.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy — 
.'   I.  The  Silver  Medal,  lo  Jeoediah  B.  Auld  ; 
3.  The  Bronze  Medal  to  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr. 

3.  S*pltoiiiore  Class. 

The  Gold  Medal,  tar  the  Student  of  the  best  gene 
ral  excellence  in  his  class,  to  Giles  M.  Hillyer. 

I.  la  the  Department  of  History — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  lo  Henry  McVickar  ; 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Giles  M.  Hillvkr. 

II.  In  Greek  and  Roman  Literature — 

'      1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Geo.  Harrison  Lynch  ; 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Giles  M.  Hillyer. 

III.  In  Elementary  Chemistry — 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Giles  M.  Hillyer  ; 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  James  Renwick,  Jr. 

IV.  In  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Harvey  A.  Weed. 

..    9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  in  Geometry,  to  G.  W 
Hillyer.     In  Physics,  to  H.  McVickar. 

4.  FreskmaM  Class. 

.  .  The  Gold  Modal  for  the  Student  ot  the  best  ge- 
neral standing  in  tlie  class,  to  Samuel  Blatch. 
roRD. 

I.  In  the  department  of  Rftetoric,  &c.  ' 
-,..  1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Samuel  Blatcupord. 

9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  John  McMullen. 

II.  In  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 
1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Samukl  BLATCHroRo. 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  John  McVickar. 

III.  In  Roman  Antiquities. 

1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Thomas  G.  Talcott 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Samuel  Blatchfoeo. 
.   IV.  In  Anciem  Geography. 

,   1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Thomab  G.  TALcoiCt 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  George  S.  Van  Cleef. 

V.  In  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

..^    1.  The  Silver  Medal,  to  Samuel  Blatchford, 
9.  The  Bronze  Medal,  to  Charles  E.  Shea. 

When  this  most  interesting  ceremonial  was  con. 
eluded,  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  won  the  honors 
remaining  on  the  stage,were  thus  feelingly  addressed 
by  the  President : 

Young  Geatlemen :  Besides  publicly  announcing 
your  names  and  delivering  the  testimonials  awarded 
to  you  as  dirpcted  on  thia  occasion,  it  is  due  to  you 
to  present  you  personally  to  the  Government  oi  the 
College  in  the  face  of  this  assemblage  of  your  pa. 
rents,  frienda,  and  felluw.citizens,  as  those  sons 
who,  during  the  last  Collegiate  y>^ar,  have  deserved 
best  of  their  Almm  Mater,  and  whom  consequently 
■he  delights  to  honor.  To  have  earned  this  distinc> 
tion  when  the  claims  of  others  were  so  nearly  equal 
to  your  own,  must  be  a  source  of  lasting  gratifica- 
tion lo  yourselves,  as  well  as  of  just  exultation  to 
those  with  whom  you  are  most  nearly  and  dearly 
coooeeted;  whilst  the  rewarda  bestowed  on  you 
nay  incite  your  fellow  students  to  greater  diligence, 
•nd  awaken  within  the  breast  of  all  who  remain 
within  our  walls  an  ardent  spirit  ef  perseveringr  ex 
srtion  and  generous  emulation.  To  those  o(  you 
who  continue  with  ua,  I  cannot  but  express  a  confi. 
denes  that  you  will  pursue  to  the  end  the  course 
Ibiu  aoapiciously  begun!  ;and  that  the  evidence  now 
giTM  of  the  approbation  of  your  instructors,  will 
bind  you  to  consistency,  from  regard  both  to  your 
.  bwa  charftctert,  and  their  estimafion  of  them. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  finished  your  acade- 


mical career,  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  new 
and  untried  paths,  to  you  who  are  now  to  leave 
ilic  peaceful  retreats  of  Science  for  the  allure- 
ments, cares  and  duties  of  Society,  who  are  to 
exchange  the  discipline  of  the  Collegefor  that  of  the 
world — to  you  my  young  friends,  from  whom  we  are 
this  day  to  part,  I  hope  and  trust  that  your  success 
in  youth  may  prove  an  earnest  of  your  prosperity  in 
manhood,  and  that  the  honors  you  have  obtained  as 
scholars  will  be  pledges  of  your  future  renown  as 
wise  snd  good,  as  intelligent  and  useful,  citizens. — 
Thus  may  your  example  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  companions  you  leave  behind  you  and  its  influ 
ence  be  extended  to  your  remotest  successors. — 
Cherish  thia  reflection  in  your  hearts,  for  it  will  not 
only  impart  consolation  amidst  the  disappointments 
and  afford  you  satisfaction  amidst  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  but  it  will  survive  your  present  exist, 
ence  and  increase  your  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come." 

:/'    ;■  Miuie.  'I 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artt  was  then  confer 
red  on  the  following  named  Students  of  the  Senior 
Class,  viz : 

William  M.  Allen,  James  W.  Beekman,  Edward 
K.  Bryar,  William  B.  Casey,  Jsmes  M.  Cockcroft, 
William  Cockcroft,  John  Conger,  Isaac  C.  Dela- 
plaine,  Willism  Demarest,  William  Dodge,  John  S. 
Heard,  Henry  Heyward,  William  H.  Hyde,  Samuel 
E.  Johnson,  William  G.  King,  Alexander  Major, 
Richard  E.  Mount,  Jr.,  Philip  Rliinclander,  Robert 
S.  Swords,  Anthony  Ten  Broeck,  Lloyd  Windsor. — 
Also  on  William  Dennis,  William  M.  Gillespie,  and 
Benjamin  S.  Huntington,  absent  by  permission. 

The  Degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  on  the  following 
gentlemen,  Alumni  of  the  College,  viz. : — 

John  W.  Mulligan,  Michael  Floy,  Jr.  Hamilton 
Morion,  M.  D.  Samuel  S.  St.  John,  Rsbert  Emory, 
Timothy  R  Green,  William  W.  Van  Wagenen,  P. 
Siuyvesant  Fish,  John  B.  Purroy,  Robert  Waus,  Jr. 
M.  D.  Abraham  B.  Conger. 

Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows : — 

That  of  L.  L.  D.  on  Don  Thomas  Gener.  late  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Spanish  Cortez  ;  that  of  D.  D.  on  the 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenburg,  principal  of 
he  Flushing  Institute. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
William  Sherwood,  Principal  of  a  Classical  School 
in  the  city  of  New-York  ;  and  on  Robert  J.  Harvey, 
an  Assistant  Tpacher  in.  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
College  ;  also,  on  Rev.  0.  Clark,  of  Lockpori,  N.F. 
Muaic. 

24.    Valedictory   Address,  with  an  Oration   on 

"  Moral  Sensibility." — Anthony  Ten  Broeck. 

The  Exercises  of  the  day  concluded  with  prayer 
by  the  President. 

Altogether  the  celebration  was  one  of  great  inte- 
rest; — the  beauty  of  the  weather,  the  numerous 
audience,  the  presence  of  many  citizens  distinguished 
by  station,  by  learning,  and  by  public  services — ^and 
especially  the  general  goad  taste,  good  sense,  and 
good  style  of  the  orations,  were  calculated  to  gratify 
all  who  look  to  this  College  as  one  of  those  few  in. 
slitutions  of  our  country  pre-eminently  fitted  to  raise 
up  a  race  of  thoroughly  educated  yoimg  men.  Among 
the  honorary  degrees  conferred  was  one,  it  will  be 
perceived,  of  L.  L.  D.  on  Don  Thomas  Gener.  This 
affords  us  the  opportunity  of  suting,  what  howevei 
is  probably  already  known  to  many  of  our  city  read- 
ers— that  this  distinguished  foreigner,  who,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  has  been  a  pro- 
scribed exile  in  this  country,  is  now  about  to  return 
to  his  own.  A  native  of  Old  Spain,  he  went  at  an  early 
age  to  Cuba,  where  be  subsequently  resided,  and 
whence,  together  with  Af.  Sumrez,  now  engaged  in 
commerce  in  this  city,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Varela,  the 
truly  spiritual  and  exemplary  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ann  street,  he  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
the  Cortes  of  Spain,  when  in  1823  Spain  made  an 
effort  to  be  free.  His  manly  eloquence,  his  enlight- 
ened mind,  his  energetic  character,  soon  marked  him 
as  a  leader,  and  raised  him,  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
when  the  Cortes  were  held  at  Seville,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  body.  It  wa«  there  they  pronounced 
the  downfall  of  Ferdinand — in  which  judgment  Don 
Thomas  Genrr  concurred — and  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death  with  confiacation  of  his  property- 


Under  these  circumstances  America  held  out  to  bim| 
her  protecting  arms.  He  came  ameng  us  an  exile- 
he  has  lived  ameng  us  as  a  valued  friend  ;  and  now.l 
when  the  political  condition  of  his  native  land  allows! 
him  to  return  to  Cuba,  with  rights  reinstated,  and  i 
unsullied  name — he  leaves  behind  him  the  memory  oi 
many  benefits  conferred,  friends  who  will  not  forgetl 
him,  and  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for  probity,  highl 
honor,  and  high  intellectiial  attainments. 

We  rejoice  tliat  Columbia  College  should  have  ad 
ded  his  name  to  the — not  long,  but  most  honorable  I 
catalogue  of  those  who  have  heretofore  received  herl 
honorary  degrees  ;  and  are  gratified  too,  by  pubtish-l 
mg  the  annexed  correspondence,  to  show,  that  privatel 
friends  were  not  less  sensible  than  this  public  insti-l 
tution.  to  the  merits  of  such  a  man  : 

Neva  York,  1«(  October,  1834. 

Si* — Apprised  of  your  intended  return  after  so 
many  years  absence  to  your  own  country,  we  are  de- 
sirous in  connection  with  other  of  your  friends,  in 
whose  name  as  well  as  in  our  own  we  speak,  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  a  parting  dinner  on  | 
any  day  that  may  be  convenient  to  you. 

In  the  long  period,  since  as  a  proscribed  Exile  in 
the  cause  of  Liberty,  you  first  sought  these  shores, 
during  all  which  you   have  been  a   resident  of  ihis| 
city,  we  have  had   too  many  opportunities  of  obser- 
ving and  appreciating  the  high  qualities,  social,  mo- 
ral and  intellectual,  which  bad   secured  to  you  the  I 
confidence  of  ttie  liberal  portion  oi  your  own  country- 
men, not  to  feel,  now  you  are  about  to  return  among 
them,  that  what  is  our  loss  is  th«ir  gain.     While, 
iherefore,  we  may  not  regret,  what  lK>th  to  tlieni  and  I 
(o  you  cannot  be  other  than  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, we  yet  desire  the  opportuiity  of  marking,  by  | 
son7cihing  mure  than  a  mere    private  manifestation, 
the  esteem  and  respect  with  which  you  have  inspired  I 
the  strangers  among  whom  you  have  worn  out  years 
of  banishment.     Hence  the   invitation   we  have  the 
honor  to  communicate. 

We  are.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't  humble 
servants,     James  G.  King,      G.  C.  Verplanck, 
Geo.  Griswold, 
Arch.  Gracie, 


Jno.  Duer, 
Wm.  H.  Aspinwall. 
Ch.  Aug.  Davis. 
John  A.  Stevens, 
Augustus  Fleming, 
H.  Peugnet,| 


Jon.  Goodhue, 
Chas.  King, 
James  Kent, 
L.  Peugnet, 

Mariano  Velasquez  de  hi  Cadena, 
F.  Lacoste. 
To  Don  Thomas  Genrr, 

Ex-Deputffrom  Cuba  to  the  Sjtaniih  Cortez, 
and  Ex.Prtsident  thereof. 

New.York,  Hd  Octitltr.  1834. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  with  inexpressible 
gratitude,  the  friendly  invitation  to  a  parting  dinner, 
with  which  you  have  favored  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  time  which  is  left  me  is  so  short,  and  the  calls 
upon  that  little  so  numerous,  as  to  place  it  out  of  my 
power  to  accept  of  your  kindness,  although  my  heart 
is  sensibly  touched  at  saying  so.  Besides,  I  have 
been  so  very  happy  in  this  city,  and  have  received  so 
many  testimonials  of  your  esteem,  that  I  have  not 
t>een  able  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  my  tenderness 
every  lime  I  have  met  with  either  of  you  during  these 
last  days.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  seeing 
you  alt  gathered  together  with  no  other  object  but  to 
do  mc  honor? 

I  am  likewise  indebted  to  you  for  the  favorable 
opinion  you  express  of  my  moral  qualities,  which 
would  be  the  delight  of  my  alter  days,  if  I  could  be 
persuaded  it  originated  in  any  merit  on  my  part  and 
not  in  mere  generosity  on  yours.  But,  perhaps,  the 
debt  of  most  importance  I  have  contracted  in  this 
country  consists  in  the  excellent  lessOiS  and  good 
examples  I  have  received  in  it.  What  recourse  hsve 
I  lor  the  extinction  of  so  many  debts  ?  None  other 
occurs  to  me  but  to  avail  myself  of  nil  opportunities 
hoiwrably  to  serve  cucli  creditors,  and  to  pray  to  God 
continuaily  for  their  prosperity,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  those  social  guarantees  on  which  repose 
public  order,  and  the  lit>crty  snd  pro•peril]^o^  indi- 
viduals ;  tliat  is  to  say,  for  the  preservation  of  your 
admirable  institutions  in  that  perfection  which  ap- 
pals the  despot,  and  is  the  polar  sti^  o^all  friends  of 
the  people. 

With  these  sentiments  snd  dosires  which  proceed 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  I  bid  farewell 
lo  you,  and  the  other  friends  whom   you  represent. 

Trusting  you  will  accept  of  my  excuses.  I  •■, 
Gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Thomas  Gxnkr- 
To  Jab.  G.  King,  Esq.  and  others,  &x. 


OS 
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[From  the  Nea-Englnnd  Magazitif.] 
Mount  Auburn. — "  Let  us  go  out  to  Mount  Au. 
burn."  says  acme  one  of  a  gay  party,  just  stepping 
|nto  their  vehicles  or  mouiuini;  their  horses ;  and 
iway  they  dash,  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  beauty, 
lo  visit  the  mansions  of  Death,  wiierc  he  seems  to 
y«ign  in  his  most  elaborate  and  yet  solemn  maenifi- 
cance,  reminding  us,  as  they  sweep  by,  to  mako  a 
sober  jest  with  the  line  of  the  poet — 

"  Tli«' palli*  of  glory  lead  liut  lo  tlip  xrivp." 

Let  us  rida  to  Mount  Auburn,"  says  the  ennuyr, 

rising  from  dinner,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  aiter- 

(loon  before  him  ;  and  forth  they  go,  to  rid  ihttinselves 

if  Tune,  among  the  tinal  .hombs  of  those  who  have 

sxchanged  it  fur  Eternity.     ■*  Let  us  go  out  to  '.he 

yemelery,"  whisperti  the  wife  lo  the  husband,  as  some 

lingering  sunset  is  softening  into  twilight,  half  doub'. 

jng  lest  he  should  check  the  wish,  %»hieh  he  knows 

to  spring  from  a  mother's  heart ;  but  he  yields  to  the 

request,  and  they  visit  the  grave  of  their  child,  to 

irew  a  lew  flowers  upon  its  new  enclosure.     "  You 

Iraust  go  out  to   Mount  Auburn  with  us,  this  after 

■noon,"  says  the  citizen  to  the  stranger;   and  thither 

llhey  go,  too,  to  talk  learnedly  of  obelisks  and  monu 

Imenta,  national  taste,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Pere 

■  La  Chaise.     Reader,  let  ut  go,  loo  ;  but  let  us  walk, 

Inor  drive  up  in  dusty  splendor  to  the  crowded  gate- 

Iway,  tossing  our  reins  to  the  keeper  as  we  would  to 

|the  ostler  of  a  tavern. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all   that  sometimes  of- 

I  fends  the  taste  before  you  enter,  in  spite  of  the  in. 

Icongruity  of  ideas,  which  the  crowd  of  vehicles  and 

Ithe  looks  of  the  riders  will  excite,  when  you  are 

lonce  within    the  enclosure.  Fashion  and  the  World, 

land   Gaiety,   and   Splendor,   are   soon   forgotten. — 

I  Standing    in   the   dark    groves,    where   the    broken 

light  falls  down  through  the  opening  of  the   trees, 

land  singularly  possessed  by  the  wonderful  stillness 

of  the  place,  the  most  distinguished  air  and  ih«  mus 

fashionable  tournuru  will  pass  unnoticed,  when  you 

would  have  turned  to  gaze,  bad  you  met  them  in  the 

street.     The   visiters,   loo,  one  and  all,  no   matter 

what  their  mood  when  they  reached  the  gateway,  are 

at  outie  sobered  and  subdued,  as  soon  us  they  have 

passed  under  those   gathering  shades.     You  shall 

sea  a  young  lady  leap  from  the  carriage,  laughing  in 

all  the  luxury  of  youth  and  healih,  and  revelling  in 

some  JL-st  which  has  been  started  ;  and  when  you  pass 

her  in  an  avonue,   or  meet  her  on  the  hill,  she  will 

I  be  lost  in  contemplation,  and  forget  lo  return  your  ci. 

vilifies,  if  you  should  not  yourself  be  too  abstracted 

I  to  olTer  them.     Still,  the  inHuence  of  the  place  is  not 

a  melancholy  or  a  saddening  influence;  it  is  better 

— it  is  expansive  and  soothing,  fillinsr  the  mind  with 

the  beauties  of  nature,   and  thus  breaking  the  force 

I  of  any    passionate   expressions   of  affliction,   wiiich 

may  be   ready  lo  burst  forth,  and   uniting  the  great 

idea  oi  death   in   general,   with    images  and  objects 

which  are  not  shadowy  and  hard  to  grasp,  but  before 

us,  around  us,  and  familiar.     We  never  go  in  there, 

without  feeling  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  sentiment 

which  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  month  of  Timon, 

when  he  makes  him  say,  that  he  will  maKe 

hia  «fvcrl:ii<tni|;  Dianxion 
IJiMtn  lh«;  b«erhrd  vtrgn  n(  lli:>  vMl  HimnI  ; 
Whivh  oure  a  day  Willi  hi.4  eiiiboMed  I'rulh 
The  lurbuiviil  !-urg<f  nhall  cover  ; 

thus  expanding  an  individual  feeling  into  the  vasiness 
and  extent  of  the  ocean  itself,  and  ilepriving  it  of  its 
bitterness  by  connecting  it  with  the  must  magnificent 
image  in  nature.  We  think,  indeed,  liiul  nuoiie  can  go 
in  there  and  give  himself  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
without  feeling  something  of  this  expansion — this 
breaking  away  from  the  narrow  localities  of  the  dis- 
mal church. yard,  and  diffusing  the  thoughts  over  a 
space  that  admits  and  embraces  greater  sympathies 
with  the  creation.  The  moment  the  feelings  are  con. 
centrated,  if  the  subject  be  ourselves  or  our  own 
griefs,  that  nioineiu  they  are  cramped  ;  and  when  we 
dwell  on  the  conhned  and  ordinary  lubitations  of  the 
Uead,  with  no  images  ul  beauty  or  niagiii licence  to 
lead  away  the  thoughts  from  decay  and  corruption, 
we  are  borne  down  by  our  feelings  of  grief,  and  dis. 
gust,  and  harrowing  sorrow  fur  ihe  dead.  But  in 
these  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  Death,  there  is 
every  thing  needful  lo  rob  it  of  its  terrors,  while  the 
place*of.  the  deposited  remains  is  sufTicieiitly  indi- 
cated and  exact,  to  give  the  feelings  a  spot  on  which 
to  dwell.  We  never  lose  a  certain  sort  of  sympathy 
for  the  dead,  yhich  arises  from  placing  ourselves  in 
their  situation  aiA  imagining — strange  solecism  !  but 
actually  one  which  we  commit — imagining  hoie  thry 

feel.     If  they  are  sunk  beneath  the  ocean's  wave,  we 
follow  them  down  into  those  all  unvisiled  depths, 
where  living  man  never  has  approached  and  never 
cut.    If,  aa  with  the  ancienit,  their  bodies  are  con 
sumad,  wa  strive  to  go  in  thought  with  each  atom  to 


the  elements  into  which  it  ia  resolved  ;  and  when,  at| 
last,  the  resulting  dust  is  gathered  up,  we  would  fain 
flatter  ourselves  that  all  is  concentrated  there.     If 
they  are  placed  in  the  common  grave,  we  think,  pain. 
; fully,  indeed,  ind  with  averted  eyes,  mi  the  work  of 
I  dissolution.    Wherever  they  go,  whatever  disposition 
is  made,  thither  we  go  with  them,  in  waking  hours 
jand  in  dreams;   and  if  any  thing  can   be  done  to 
I  beautify  the  spot,  it  is  so  much  taken  from  the  cold, 
{repulsive,  cheerless  condition,  in  which  our  lieelings 
are    ever   presenting    them    to  us.     The  history  of 
sepulchral  architecture  and  funeral  customs  has  here 
ja  deep  foundation  in  the  necessities  of  our  nature  and 
jcondition.     We  cannot  bear  that  the  transition  should 
I  be  »o  sudden  and  complete,  as  it  is  in  its  original,  un 
ladorned,  and  simple  state.   VVe  would  make  the  dead 
'to  "  stay  a  little  longer,"  by  surrounding  them  with 
things  which  really  belong  to  this  world,  but  which 
we  have  thereby  consecrated  to  uses  on  the  passage 
!to  the  next.     Why  did  the  Indian  lay  the  bow  andar 
,row,  and  slay  the  dug,  by  the  side   of  the  dead? — 
Why  did  the  Egyptian  embalm  and  emblazon?  Wliy 
do  the  nat'ves  of  Southern  Africa  carry  food  and  rai- 
jment   to  their  cemeteries?     Why  do  we   busy  our 
I  grief  about  the  marble   and  the  shroud,  deeming  it 
a  sacrilege  that  the  dead  should   be  more   meanly 
I  served  than  was  their  wont  in  life?     Not  solely  in 
I  any  of  these  cases,  from  a  regard  to  decency  and 
;custom ;  but  because  we  would  feel,  if  haply  we  can 
I  persuade  ourselves  to  do  so,  that  ihey  are  not  wholly 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  have  not  ceased  to  be  within   the  sphere  of  cir- 
cumstance.     We  would   connect  them  back,  if  we 
could,  by  some  of  the   things  of  sense,   "the  appus- 
tenances  of  affectionate  superstition;"  and  knowing 
^that  wc  cannot  pass  over  the  great  gulf,  really  to  mi. 
nister  lo  their  wants,  we   solace  ourselves  by  crea- 
ting imaginary  wants  for  that  only  part  of  them  that 
|is  still  within  our  reach. 

But  we  are  at  the  gate,  and  must  drop  our  spccu- 

nations.      Reader,  you   may  not  have   been  there,  if 

not  a  dweller  in  the  neighborhood;  or,  if  you  have, 

it  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  stroll  with  us  again  thro' 

Ithe  grounds.     As  you  go  in,  there  is  the  beautiful 

I  sarcophagus,  chiseled  in  Italy,  erected  to  the  name 

'of  Spurzheim,  who  died  among  us,  as  if  without  a 

country,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  member 

of  the  human  family, — meeting  the   visiter  first,  on 

his  entrance,  as  if  to  remind  him  how  completely 

all  the  members  of  this  great  family,  whether  of  the 

!  East  or  the   West,  are    mingled  and  united  at  the 

grave.     A  little  farther  on,  lies  all  that  was  mortal 

of  him;  who  ministered  in  the  temple  of  Law,  and 

i  whose  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  University,  shining  in 

the  labors  of  his  successor.     Where  is  his  learning 

mow  ?     Where  his  clear  reasoning,  his  refmed  acute. 

jness,  his  grasping  intellect  7     They    are   active  in 

that  other  sphere,  for  which  the  discipline  of  earth 

I  was  meant  to  prepare  them.     And  where  is  the  gra- 

Itiludo  of  his  pupils  ?     Does  the  marble  still  sleep  in 

Ithe  quarry,  or  has  the  cliiael  begun  its  work?     As 

I  you  turn  to  the  right,  in  one  of  the  larger  dells,  she 

who  traced  the  recorded  History  of  Religious  Sects, 

{lies  buried  ;  "  First  Tenant"  oi  the  Cemetery,  who 

jled  the  way,  in  her  fulluess  of  hope  and  usefulness, 

down  into  the  new   valley  of  death,  at  the  head   of 

'that  long  train,  which  every  day   is  gathering  in. — 

'Many  other  names  meet  the  eye,  of  fathers  and  pa- 

j  rents,  who  have  here  prepared  the  last  resting-place 

ifor  themselves  and  their  families,  even  as  in  the  city 

I  they  have  bui't  fair,  costly   homes  fur  their  sojourn 

I  of  life.     And  now  wc  have  wound  our  way  up  to  the 

I  hill. top,  let  us  pause,  and  look  around,  and  think. 

We  are  but  beggarly  at  description,  even  wiih  rich 
autumn  woods  and  fair  towns  at  our  feet.  But  we 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  you  of  the  river  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lake  on  the  other,  and  the  long  stretch 
of  niarshei,  with  the  University,  and  then,  the  riiy 
beyond.  The  city — with  its  thousand  pulses  of  life, 
beatiiii;  w.irni  and  quick,  through  the  heart  of  soci- 
jety — hi»w  many  eager  hopes,  vast  plan?*,  idle  fancier, 
useful  purposes,  are  there ;  how  do  they  toil,  and 
enjoy,  and  pull  down,  and  build  up,  and  then — here .' 
here,  where  sleep  cannot  be  disturbed,  though  the 
roar  of  twenty  Babels  were  rising  up  into  the  peace- 
ful groves,  and  where  the  uabroken  goings  on  of  na. 
lure  seem  to  mock  the  fitful,  feverish  courses  of  man. 
Here  the  hand  will  fall,  and  the  eye  sink,  and  they 
be  brought  out,  oue  after  another,  to  lie  here  and 
lake  their  rest.  And  still  the  world  will  go  on,  na. 
lure  and  society,  nor  be  stirred  in  its  heavy  current 
by  the  falling  of  their  utrickcn  leaves.  Do  their 
thoughts  ever  come  up  here,  to  contemplate  that  fi- 
nal rest  ?  Does  the  image  of  this  spot  ever  rise  up 
before  them,  in  the  haunts  ot  business,  or  the  throng 
of  pleasure  7 

We  remember,  on  the  day  when  this  place  was 


consecrated,  sitting  down  with  a  friend,  and  remark, 
ing,  that  the  proprietors  seemed  in  great  haste  to  lay 
out  (he  grounds,  as  it  would  probably  l>e  long  before 
many  iutermeats  would  begin  to  be  made.    But  the 
seal  has  long  been  fully  se*  to  that  ceremony  of  words, 
by  the  consecrating  presence  of  Death  itself.     Some,  . 
who  were  of  the  multitude  here  assembled  on  that  '' 
day,  now  lie  in  the  recesses,  which  they  then  ad- 
mired, and,  perchance,  selected  ;  and  many  more 
come  daily  to  wander  over  the  grounds,  anticipating, 
perhaps  even  longing,  for  the  lime,  when  they,  too, 
shall  set  np  here  their  everlasting  homes.     The  mo- 
ral  influence  of  such  an  establishment,  in  the  imme.  " 
diate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  cannot  he  too   highly 
measured,  or  too  often  dwelt  upon.     It  is  here,  that 
the  prospect  of  death  to  ourselves,  or  that  of  friends,-  ; 
may  become  familiarized  to  the  degree,  and  in  the 
manner,  that  it  onght  to  be  ;  familiarized,  by  beingf 
divested  of  the  old  accompaniments.which  have  made 
it  revolting,  and,  by  being  connected  with  much  that 
is  lovoly,  and  tasteful,  and  n«w.   Whoever  thinks  of 
visiting  the  common  grave.yards  in  a  city,  to  stumble 
over  crowded  mounds  and  old  sunken  monumental  ' 
stones  f     Who  can  do  so,  but  at  the  call  of  duly  7 — 
And  who  does  not  feel  the  inestimable  blessing  ot 
going  to  the  grave  of  buried  friends,  amid  scenes 
and  objects  that  do  not  render  it  an  utterly  repulsive 
task  ?     "  When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,"  says  the 
quaint  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  and  the  last  valediction 
over,  men    look  a  lasting   adieu  of  their  interred 
friends."     Now,  indeed,  the  lasting  adieu  is  taken, 
both  of  that  which  dies,  and  that  which  cannot  die. 
But  the  place  of  rest  can  be  visited  with  holy  joy  ; 
the  sorrowful  is  steeped  in  the  beautiful  ;    tlie  dark,   ; 
deep  waters  of  affliction  can  flow  on,  imaging  in  their  ' 
husom  the  loveliness  that  can  be  caught  on  earth. — >.  . 
VVe  have  no  fears  that  the  fine  effect  should  be  lost, 
through  publicity  and  the  debasing  purpose  of  a  met* 
lounge  fur  idle  pleasure.     The  novelty  will  wear  off,  " 
in  a  few  years,  both  to  the  immediate  noighboriiood 
and  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  community  ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  place  retains  its  featurea  of  stillness 
and  beauty,  it  will  be  impossible  for  levity  often  t» 
invade  its  precincts,  without  sinking  to  the    tone, 
which  they  inspire.     There  have  been  s<>me  few  in. 
dications  of  a  different  spirit;  but  we  have  too  much 
confidence  in  the  natural  influence  of  "  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely  and  of  good  repute,"  to  anticipate 
that  it  should  be  wholly  lost  on  the  public  feeling. 

We  would  say  something  of  decorations  and  mo. 
numents,  did  we  feel  sure  that  our  individual  ophiions 
are  consonant  ti>  the  intrinsic  dictates  of  good  lasie 
and  reason.  Variety  there  must  be,  in  these  things,  .-^ 
and  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  ornaments  set  up  here,  are  ; 
but  types  and  expressions  in  the  variety  of  human 
feeling  and  affliction,  now  taking  the  form  of  hope 
and  aspiration,  now  breaking  forth  in  passionate  ex- 
pression,  that  cannot  rise  from  under  the  weight  of 
grief,  and,  sometimes,  in  fantastic  conceits  ot  sor. 
row,  mingling  images  and  thoughts  that  even  verge 
upon  the  grotesque;  But,  in  considering  this  sub.  .^ 
ject,  though  there  are,  doubtless,  in  the  sepulchral, 
,us  well  as  all  other  arts  of  decoration,  certain  prin- 
ciples of  taste  to  be  violated  or  to  be  followed,  yet 
we  have  need,  before  we  condemn,  to  cultivate  a 
catholic  and  tolerant  spirit.  Whatever  has  been  or 
shall  be  erected  under  the  dictates  of  feeling  and  pi. 
ous  sorrow,  will  be  sure  to  fall  within  the  compass  of 
the  natural  and  the  true  ;  what  is  expressed  in  words, 
or  figured  in  symbols,  will  be  consistent  with  the 
heart  and  mind  from  which  it  emanated,  and  will  em. 
brace  some  of  the  forms  and  some  of  the  ideas,  in 
which  the  boundless  variety  of  human  grief  and  pas. 
sion  seeks  its  natursl  expressioD.  We  should  go  in 
there  to  admire  or  disapprove,  precisely  aa  we  would 
go  into  the  great  field  of  human  character  itself. — 
Some  are  nearer  to,  some  more  remote  from,  the 
standard  of  perfection  ;  but  all  were  not  made  to  t>e 
alike,  and  in  all,  we  reverence  the  likeness  of  ihe 
Maker.  So  ihe  grief  and  the  piety  of  all  men  will 
not  find  its  expression  under  the  same  forms,  and  by 
the  same  attempts  at  external  and  fixed  ideas;  and, 
tlierefore,  one  element  of  correct  judgment,  on  auch 
a  point,  must  be  a  regard  for  that  metaphysical  and 
moral  principle  of  variety,  which  runs  through  all 
nature,  and  all  classes  of  ideas.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  deny  the  cultivation  of  the  pubhc  taste, 
by  good  models  and  long  attention  to  the  subject ; 
our  argument  only  is,  that  whatever  is  done  from 
fueling,  will  be,  in  this  high  and  universal  sense,  ns- 
tural  and  tasteful. 

The  sun  is  gone  down,  and  the  moon  is  up, — the 
Autumn  moon, — with  i:s  flooding  hght,  filling  the 
air  with  its  cold,  silvery  shower,  and  struggling 
down  through  the  thick  foliage  into  the  <Urk  groves, 
far  below.  What  Elegies  would  not  Gray  have  wnt- 
ten  here!  if,  from  a  conamon  church-yard,,  he  cooUi 
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■o  atrike  a  chord  that  has  sounded  through  tlie  world. 
What  Night  Thoughts  would  here  have  swept  thro' 
tha  mind  of  tiie  melancholy,  but  pious  Young !  The 
burial-places  of  a  city's  dead  !  When  a  half  century 
lias  paaaad,  and  when,  of  that  actifc  throng,  the  elo- 
quent tongue,  the  skilful  hand,  the  robust  form  of 
manly  heauiy,  and  the  charm  of  female  loveliness, 
shall  all  have  come  to  moulder  here,  bow  will  your 
borders  ho  hallowed  to  that  generation  !  How  will 
the  fond  regrets,  the  deep  remembrances,  the  gene, 
rou*  pride  of  thousands,  centre  here  !  Let  them  live 
on,  whila  yet  ibey  may,  and  busying  eager  life  in  all 
the  ways  which  duty  and  pleasure  have  wrought  out. 
Let  them  live  on. — for  the  trees  are  now  growing, 
that  shall  flourish  over  their  graves,  and  the  marbles 
are  in  preparation  that  shall  record  their  simple  sto. 
ry,  or  their  elaborate  eulogium.  Let  them  live  on — 
and  buy  and  sell,  and  laugh  and  weep,  and  love  and 
be  disappointed,  and  press  on  and  be  checked  in  their 
eagerness.  Lei  them  live  on, — for  **  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things-"  G.  T.  C. 


A  Chinese  minister  presented  this  instruction  to 
one  of  the  emperors  of  his  day,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  may  be  considered  as  an 
epitome  on  the  art  of  governing  : — "  Fear  Heaven ; 
love  your  subjects  ;  employ  men  of  merit ;  be  always 
ready  to  listen  to  good  advice  ;  lesnen  taxes  ;  miti- 
gate punishments  ;  banish  prodigality  ;  avoid  luxury; 
and  give  good  example." 

T»  Ike  Editor  of  the  Nete  York  American  : 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  letters  of  your  late 
travelling  correspondant  H.,  I  was  struck  with  a  re 
quest  that  some  friend  would  throw  his  hoautifu 
translation  of  an  Indian  Serenade  into  a  different 
dress.  Not  aware  ihut  any  one  has  done  it,  and 
trusting  that  he  will  pardon  the  liberty  in  a  stranger, 
who  has  read  the  published  letters  with  avidity  and 
interest,  and  impatiently  awaits  the  premised  volume 
that  is  to  contain  the  remainder,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing version. 

As  1  deem  the  native  simplicity  of  the  oiiginal 
translation  its  chief  ornament,  I  have  endeavored  as 
much  as  possible  to  preserve  it,  but  fear  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  beauty  by  being  cramped  into  rhyme.- 
If,  however,  you  find  it  to  possess  any  merit,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  correct,  and  do  what  you  please 
with  it. 

BrigtitPKt  bird  nf  (he  pmlrie,  awake  thpi' !  awake.' 

Let  lliiue  eyes,  like  (lie  t'awii,  be.im  llieir  glailnetf  on  me, 

Aa  lli>wer«  froin  the  dew  all  tht^ir  iweet  odom  lake, 
So  my  gpirU  lu  liappiiieiw  borrows  rrom  titer. 

Like  their  fraeraiice  at  luion  im  thy  nwii  balmy  breath, 

Ut  itieir  RweetneKS  at  eve,  when  the  red  lear  is  lulling— 
Of  (be  rre«her>t,  my  fair  one,  I,ve  twined  tliee  a  wreath ; — 

'I'beii  awakeu  !  awaken  !  thy  own  love  if^calliof. 
A*  p|>rinff  long  enchuiued  by  culd  winter'sXrnng  bandit, 

ill  gladue»i>  ttuiiud  upward  lo  nivet  tlte  warm  run, 
Sumy  iieort  leu|w  lo  tliee,  fairest  flower  of  all  laiidn — 

dudue*  wy  Ittood  ittward^  thee  in  one  current  run. 
My  Houl  »lngH  in  joy  wlMite'er  (Immi  art  near, 

Ar  (lie  brancheit  of  oiimuier  respond  lo  the  breeze  ; 
Bui  ala*  I  when  away,  there  is  no  one  can  cheer — 

Then  awaken,  and  bid  oiy  heart  aing  like  the  trees. 
When  thy  glance  «peaki  diupk-aaure  it  saddens  my  heart, 

Aa  the  river  is  darkened  when  clouds  on  it  I'aM  ; 
But  the  SHiile  of  thy  face  can  fre:^  brightness  iinnart, 

As  (he  sun,  with  his  light,  can  the  gold  wave  recall. 

Tlu>  earth  smiles  in  joy  and  the  waters  beam  bright— 
The  heavejia  in  ihousaitds  ol  gay  lustrm  sliiiic — 

Then  awake!  uiy  adored  '.  aild  thy  own  cheering  light— 
For  without  thee  I  smile  nut;  but  ia  deep  darkjiess  |itne. 

S*ft.  1631.  Anna. 


■i^-      [Foa  THB  Nkw  Yoik  AMeaicaN.] 

When  this  ntortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  tkm  shall  b 
brought  (o  paas  the  saying  that  la  written,   Death  is  swallowed 
up  lu  viibny. 

H«ar,aar(b,  through  ail  ihy  depths,  (he  dread  decree, 

Jehovah'*  Aai,  thou  no  wotk  shaH  be ! 

The  gloon  and  glory  of  thy  ancient  brow  ,    . ) 

No  moM  shall  (|ecli  the  firmament ;  and  I  bou 

Must  caaae  Um:  vaaty  steep  of  space  lu  climb  ; 

And  sink,  aa  thou  began'at  lo  mount,  wiih  Time. 

BiUfinM,  oh  earth  !  Jeliver  up  thy  dead  ; 

All,  all ;  (he  lund  thatsuiote ;  the  heart  that  bled ; 

The  unwasted,  tear-wet  form  of  yesterday; 

The  dust  that  knows  ten  tlionsand  years  decay  ; 

The  kindred  aioai*  which  disunion  mourn  ; 

The  viewless  ashes  of  the  ruin'd  urn  ! 

Then,  wreck'd  in  heapy  chaos,  forth  b«  huri'd. 

And  roll  no  taore,  amort.il  bearing  world. 

Coaae  forth,  ye  dead,  to  judgment!  I.o,  the  doom 

That  vell'd  and  fed  corruption,  flloa  the  tomb  '. 

D«alh  hidden  in  hit  daen'niug  shadow  Ue«, 

And,  EBpirelostl>ewalling,shrl«ksaBddlM.  .  .' 

8te !  iron  ilsOod  tbesoiiUaturnsio  be 

Th«  locarsat*  haauiiSer,  dual,  of  thee  ; 

And  brightly  waft  Ibee  to  her  native  ahoiea,  ' ,  i.. 

WberssfMt-iiearted  love  AiJ,  LovB  adore*  1 

^*^?Vj,,spw^t^^«H^h  in  indeed  complets  : 


neatli  and  the  gravo  lie  vaii<|iil<liM  at  ilic  feel. 

Arias,  anil  breathu  the  life  of  endless  day, 

Above  consuming  worlds,  and  heavens  that  pavs  away  ! 


T  CHOICE  WINES,  &c. 

IIRsubscriber  offers  for  sale,  a  larj-c;  ascK>rliiieiit  of  Wines 
coHsisting  of 

MAnKiR\ — Iiijpiiies,  hluls.  and  quarter  ca^iks,  nf  different  qua- 
lities and  brand.*,  part  rnceived  direct,  an-l  part  via  East  Indies. 
su|ierlor  old  I..  P.  in  hhds.  quarter  casks,  and  hal.'' quarters. 

Also- in  cases  of  I,  9  and  3  doxen  each,  old  and  ch<iire. 

RuKRav  WiNC— Pale  and  brown,  in  wood  and  glass,  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  from  I4<  tn  Stin  part  of  it  imported b>'  order. 

Port  Winic- In  lihds.  and  qnartercaskt:.  AI<o,  in  rases  of  1 
and  '2  dozen  aach. 

Ilo(  K  WiNi— A  laigp  assortment,  of  various  brands,  quali- 
ties and  vintases,  in  cases  and  hampers,  soma  very  old. 

Frehch  Wines. — S|iarklingOhaiiipaigii,  of  all  tlie  favorite 
brands,  quarts  and  pints,  with  and  wiiliout  wax  on  the  corks. 
Also,  Pink  Champaign. 

Hauturne,  Vin  de  Crave,  and  Burgundy. 

Bordeaux  Claret,  Laiiite.  Clicateax  Margcauz,  T.eov!ne,  Sf. 
Kteplie. 

Low  priced,  in  boxes  and  casks. 

Muscat,  III  boxes  and  small  casks.  Old  Malaga  Sherry,  a  fine 
light  wine,  in  casks  of  18  an.l  A)  gallons  euch.  Marseilles  Ma- 
deira, In  quarter  casks  and  Indian  barrels,  tianary.  Malmsey- 
and TensrilTe,  iLC.tic. 

BoTTtasT— Wine,  Porter  and  Claret,  in  hampers,  one  gross 
each.    Demijohns. 

IIiBBcaT's  PoaTKR. — London  Porter,  Brown  Stout,  and 
Pale  Alo,  ill  casks  of  7  dozen  quaris,  and  8  do.  pints. 

Scotch  A  LK. — Younger  &  Co 's  Pali- A  lc,^is.  and  pints,  &c. 
Ilc. 

Sallad  Oil— Bordeaux  and  Marspillcs,  in  boxes  and  baskets. 
Olives,  Capers  and  Andiovies. 

Fri'it— Bunch  and  Muscatel  Raisins,  Almonds,  E.  I.  Pre- 
serves and  Canton  Ginger. 

CoFFEK,  Itc. — Old  Java  and  Manilla,  Smichong  Tea,  Reline 
White  Sugars,  &«. 

Part  of  the  above  arc  entitled  to  di-hcnlnre,  and  will  be  sold 
in  Inis  to  suit  {Hirchasers.  Orders  reclveil,  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  .    ..>     ,  KOHEKT  CRACIE, 

a87  •  20  Itroad  sreet 


imt^A  AND  SCHICNKCTADY  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
r^RoroS<\LS  win  be  received  niilil  the  last  Monday  of  (>; 
JL      toiler  next,  at  1^.!  o'clock  atn<Nin — 

For  grading  aliout  sixty  five  miles  ol  ilie  Ciica  and  Schenec- 
tady  Railroad,  between  the  Sand  Ridge  on  Sanders'  Flats  in 
Schenectady,  and  the  western  Imuiidary  line  of  tiie  town  of 
llerkiiaer; 

For  the  masonry  witliin  those  limits,  tmbracing  the  culverts, 
and  the  abutments  and  piers  of  the  repectivc  bridges  ;  and 

For  the  wooden  suiicrstructure  of  bridges  across  the  Caya- 
diitlH  (.'reek  at  Caughnauaga,  llie  Caroea  Creek  at  Palatire 
Church,  the  East  Canada  Creek  at  Munlieiiii,  theUulidi  at  Lil- 
lle  Falls,  and  tlte  West  Canada  Creek  at  Herkimer. 

The  line  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  about  one  mile  each, 
and  prepared  for  exuuiiiiation,  and  maps,  profiles  and  plans 
deiiosilid  for  inspection  with  W.  (,'.  Youiiti.  tlie  chief  engineer, 
at  Schenectady,  ten  I'ays  previous  tn  the  tuna  above  mentioned. 

Blaok  liH'ras  of  proposals  will  be  furui«h«d  ut  an  early  day  al 
ihe  company's  offices  at  Schenectady,  Palatine,  LitHe  Falls  and 
I'tica. 

The  Hriuns  of  [icrsons  to  whom  fomractt  are  awarded  ( wb< 
will  not  be  |)erniitted  to  >ub-coiitrart  ihe  same)  will  Im^  madi 
knjwn  at  Scheneciady  oiililie  i>9th  day  of  OctolMtr,  when  it  will 
be  required  that  the  grailiii::  priK-eed  without  delay,  wlierwer, 
and  soon  as  titles  lo  ihe  t mds  are  acquired  by  the  coni|iany  ; 
(hat  the  culverts  and  small  britiges  In:  coinpleied  by  the  ffrst  ol 
August  next ;  that  the  residue  of  the  niaMiiiry  and  thv  lar^i 
bridges  lie  tinishtid  liy  tlie  1st  of  October  thereaficr ;  and  that 
the  grading  l>e  completed  during  the  year  1835.  Contractors  lo 
furni<h  security  fnr  the  failh^il  p«-i(iirfnanreof  their  contracts 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  lo  be  prohibited  in  constructing  the 
road. 

ProiKtsals,    post  paid,   to  be  endorsed  "  Proposals,"  and  con- 
taining the  names  of  tlie  persons  offered  as  securities,  to  be  ad 
dressed  to  the  undersigited  at  Schenectady,  or  deposited  at  llie 
OHupany's  oliice  at  that  place.    Sipteniber  4,  IKM. 

t;.  M.  DAVISON,  Cimimissioner 

8'l7tatt7  Utica  ami  Schenectady  Railtrad  Company. 

TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

ifCr  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  (irvr 
the  manufacture  oltha  Iron  Work  fur  Railroad  (.'ars,  and  hav 
Ing  made  arrangein«nu<  with  Mr.  Piiineas  Davis,  puieutee  ol 
the  celebrated  wire  chilird  wheels,  will  enable  him  lo  fft  up  ai 
short  iitMke  any  number  i,f  cars  uhich  may  Im-  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  abi»ve  Wheels  has  been  fullv  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  lliey  have' been  in 
constant  use  liir  some  mouths  psist.  Having  fitud  up  Wlieeb 
for  si.v  hundred  Cais,  the  suliscrilx  r  flatters  liimself  that  lie  can 
execute  orders  in  0\e  above  line  to  the  Ratisfaclion  of  persons- 
requiring  such  work.  Tlie  locAtion  of  tlie  shop  being  on  Ihe 
tide  waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  ti-rms  ai- 
can  be  nfi'eri-d  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  wiili 
deitpatch,  and  the  WMll  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
setts  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  lie  fuinished,  ,»r  the 
t"m|«M«y  pay  the  expi-nse  of  makinc  the  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  wiili  the  wheels  All  WlM-els  fuini>lird  »n<i  lined 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  th« 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wlieels,  which  have  been  broken  tn 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  ihe  Depot  of  tbe  BosUin  and  Providence  Railroad, 
B«6ton  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directe,!  to  j.  W.  Sl  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subkcriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Liul< 
Gunpowder  Pom  (Jflice,  Baltimore  ri.iiniv,  Maivlaiul,  wil 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALkER      a  :i« 


SJ"  TOWN8KND  dfc  DVRFEE,  of  Palmyra,  Manv 
tacture.Ts  of  Railroad  Rope,  bavins  removed  their  establish 
meittto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  Hay  k  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  ior  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  aiates.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  lo  J.  B.  Jcrvis,  Eng. 
M.  It  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  tagineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  Naw-York,  i       ,  .'^i..^-,     . 
January  39,  18SS.  J        ^^Wsa^Ci. 


STEPHENSOMs 

Builder  of  a  gupe'ior  ttyle  of  Pataengf-t  Cart  fur  Hatlr«md 
No.  X04  Elizabeihstreei,  near  Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

23='  RAILROAD  rOMrAMLS  would  do  well  to  examii. 
liese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  ol  which  may  be  seen  on  (hat  f>ari  «■ 
he  New- York  amtiHarla^m  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J«  tf 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

K^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels  complete 
atihe  Jefl^erson  CoUon  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  a»d  Foun- 
dry. Paierson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  lo  the  subacibers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  GR08VEN0R. 


NOVELTY  1VORK8, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Ncw-Vork. 
O-THOMAS   B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
anil  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Paient  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  arc  warranted,  fursalety  and  economy,  to  t>e  supe 
rior  toanv  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fMllaat 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wei:,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  ot  public  patronage  Is  respcrtfully 
doliciie<l.  mis 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  HAITTICAL  INSTRrMENT 
MABnjFACTORY. 

yj'  EWIN  ItHEARTTE,  at  tbe  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  is  SouUi  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  ihe  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  thejr  continue  to  manufaciura  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  tliey  ran  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairierms.    Insirunicnu  repaired  *  with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  iiroof  ofjitis  high  esiinialioii  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruinrnls  are  held,  they  res|iecifully  l>cg  leave  to  tender  lt> 
the  public  perueal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
disiinjiuishcd  scientific  aiuinmciiis. 

Tn  Ewin  It  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  soine 
uionths  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  ol  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  eslablishnieiu,  for  tbe  Baliiinoicand  OUiu  Kail- 
road  Company.  This  opinion  would  have  lieen  clvt-n  at  a  miirli 
earlier  period,  hut  was  intentional!'  Jelaved,  in  oriler  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStrumenU,  ho  that  I  could 
s|wak  with  the  greater  conhdeiice  of  their  merits,  if  such  thet 
should  be  lound  to  possess. 

Ills  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thai  notwithstandinK 
the  instruments  in  the  service  procured  4roui  our  iiorihern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  goo«l,  1  have  a  decided  prelerence  lor  those 
inanuiactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  maiiulaciured  for 
the  Department  of  Constroctioii,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  require«l  any  repairs  within  tlia 
last  twelve  months,  cxcc|it  liom  (he  f>cca<ional  im|>erlcciion  ot 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  lisble 

They  possess  a  firmness  aiW  stability,  anJ  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  theii  construction. 

I  can  with  contidencc  recoininend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Iniprovenienta,  who 
may  require  Inatrumcuta  ol  superior  worhmanehip. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ol  the  Baltimore  and  Ohi» 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  rare  several  Engineers' Instruments 
ul  your  Manul'actur#,  pailibularly  Spirit  levels,  and  hurvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  |,akc  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ut  the  excellence  ofibe  wortcnianship.  Tlie  (Htits  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  a<  cu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustment*. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  posaess  all  ihemoderL 
improvement  ol  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  bexi. 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Imi  (bey 
will  eive  every  satisfaction  wlitn  used  in  ihe  Aelil. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer 

Baltimnie,  May  1st.  183a. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Hcarile— As'you  have  asked  inetocive 
my  otiinioii  ol  ihe  merits  ol  those  instruments  of  youi  manu- 
(acture  which  I  have  cither  used  or  examined,  Icheerlully  sisie 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  ot  my  becoming  aijuainied  wuh 
their  dualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellol 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ol  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  hy  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  (terlormanre  I  have  received 
satislactoiy  aesuraiice  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  estaldishmrnt  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  IIS  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  lor  what  we 
may  want  in  ourline,  deservcihe  unqualifiedapprobation  and 
our  warraencoura/sement.  Wishing  youallthesucx-eas  whictl 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yoars,  lie.  , 

B.  H.  LATBOBE. 

Civil  Engineerio  the  service  ct  tbe  B  a  It  i  mare  and  Ohio  AaM 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  Bilfbt  b* 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  ahould  ha  hapiQft  . 
subsait  them,  upon  application,  to  aay  parson  deairoua  ol  paraa- 
iug  the  same.  mM  - 
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Rocky  Moitntain  Corrksfonuence. 
[From  the  Mitsouri  Enquirer.] 

The  following  letter  received  by  usjnajr  be  inter 
eating  to  m  number  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Edwards, 
(tbe  author,)  is  a  gentleman  about  21  or  22  years 
old,  and  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  >s  a 
young  man  of  worth  and  promise.  His  object  at 
the  Rocky  mountains  was  to  civilize  the  Flat  Head 
Indians,  lie  was  employed  by  and  accompanied 
the  Messrs.  Lees,  who  were  appointed  by  one  of 
the  Eastern  Conferences  to  establish  a  mission 
among  the  above-named  Indians.  We  expect  to 
hear  from  him  again  some  time  during  the  approach- 
ing Fall ;  when  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall 
have  a  more  particular  account  of  the  country,  and 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

Vf alert  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  June  23. 

With  regard  to  our  manner  of  living,!  must  here  re- 
mark that  the  usual  order  of  nature  is  inverted.  The 
vulgar  adage  "  broad  is  the  stafTof  life."  is  here  un- 
known, or  if  known  at  all,  is  known  to  be  false. — 
Meat  is  here  (lobe  a  little  pedantic)  ihe  tine  qua 
non.  I  have  often  smiled  to  think  how  those  friends 
with  whom  we  have  surrounded  the  festive  board 
would  laugh  to  see  us  seated,  in  the  Turkish  style, 
round  a  ponderous  dish  of  buffalo  meat,  sometimes 
without  salt,  or  feasting  on  the  exquisite  marrow  of 
■  bone  witli  as  much  gusto  as  if  he  had  literally 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  the  Spartan  cook.  But 
you  must  not  hence  conclude  that  we  have  no  varii-ty 
We  sometimesjiave  it  fried,  sometimes  roasted,  and 
sometimes  boiled.  A  large  copper  kettle  full  of  tea 
or  coffee  placed  beside  our  other  dish  constitutes  a 
r  past  on  which  wo  feed  with  appetites  at  which 
your  pale  and  capricious  dyspeptics  might  smile 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  Notwithstanding  the 
watching,  toils  and  privations  of  the  journey,  we 
have  nearly  all  increased  iu  health  and  strength. 

A  well  delineated  description  of  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers would  surely  be  an  interesting  production. 
At  this  great  Western  Metropolis,  I  mean  the  gen- 
eral rendezvous  of  mountain  traders  and  trappers, 
you  could  see  men  from  almost  every  country,  and 
almost  every  shade  of  character,  from  the  dark  sons 
of  Africa  to  the  tawny  aborigines,  the  creoIe  Cana- 
dian, the  once  polite  American,  and  the  adventurous 
European. 

Here  is  the  hardy  mountain  veteran  who  has  ran- 
ged these  wilds  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Pecu- 
niary emolument  was  perhapo  his  first  inducement, 
but  now,  he  is  as  poor  as  at  first.  Recklestt  of  all 
provision  for  the  future,  his  great  solicitude  is  to  fill 
up  his  mental  insanity  by  animal  gratification.  Here 
is'lhe  man.  now  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who  has 
been  in  the  country  from  his  youth,  whose  connec- 
tions and  associations  with  the  natives  have  identified 
his  interest  and  habits  with  theirs. 

To  form  au  adequate  conception  of  their  apparel, 
you  must  see  it.  A  suit  of  clothes  is  seldom  wash- 
ed or  turned  from  the  time  it  is  first  worn  until  it  is 
laid  aside.  Caps  and  hats  are  made  of  beaver  and 
otter  skins,  the  skins  of  buffalo  calves,  &c.  Some 
of  these  are  fantastically  ornamented  with  tails  and 
horns.  These  ornaments  may  be  badges  of  distinc- 
tion, for  aught  that  I  know,  but  being  a  stranger  in 
the  country,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  decidedly.  You 
will  perhaps  recollect  to  have  seen  in  the  '  far 
west'  of  our  own  United  States,  the  buckskin  hunt- 
ing  shirt  and  leggings  gracefully  hung  with  fringes 
along  the  arms  and  side.  But  I  am  sure  you  have 
never  seen  the  tusty  fashion  of  fringes  carried  to  per. 
fection.  Here  they  are  six  or  seven  inches  long  and 
hung  densely  on  every  seam,  I  believe,  both  of  the 
hunting  shirts  and  leggings.  Indeed  iheir  weight  is 
a  great  burden.  But  it  is  perhaps  advisable,  under 
existing  circunistunces,  that  I  should  leave  your  ini- 
agmaiion  to  apply  the  picture.  There  is,  doubtless, 
many  a  generous  and  magiidnimous  heart  couched 
under  the  above  general  outlines,  nor  must  you  sup- 
pose iliHi  (liese  remarks  arc  applicable  to  all  ;  for 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules. 

Two  gentlemen.a  Mr.Pierce  andMr.  Bush,  I  under- 
stand, fell  victims  to  the  savage  malevolence  of  the 
Black  Feel  Indians,  a  short  distance  from  this  place, 
some  time  last  winter. 

Professor  Nuttall,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
who  accompanied  us  for  the  purpose  of  making  bo- 
tanical inquiries,  has  met  with  the  most  flattering 
success.  Mr.  Townseitd,  the  ornithologist,  from 
Philadelphia,  who  also  accompanied  us,  has  surpas. 
sed  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Last  evening 
he  informed  me  that  ho  had  discovered  fifteen  new 
•pecies  of  birds,  six  that  were  doubtful,  and  twenty 
that  were  lately  found.  It  is  the  intention  of  both 
tliese  gentlemen  to  explore  the  Oregon  Territory. — 
From  their  unremitted  exertions,  I  fondly  antici. 
pate  that  the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  many  in. 
UrMtiog  accessions  to  their  respective  sciences. 


We  left  Liberty,  as  you  may  recollect,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  and  arrived  at  this  place  (a  distance  of  a- 
bout  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  miles)  on  the  20th  in- 
stant ;   few  difficulties   having  occurred  on  the  way, 
excepting  those  which  are  inseparable  from  the  trip. 
We  have  not  been   further  north  than   latitiide   43' 
degrees  and  10  seconds,  which  was  on  Sweet   Wa. ' 
ter,  a  tributary  stream  of  the   Platte.     We  are  now  | 
in    latitude  41    degrees  43    seconds,  longitude  1121 
degrees  34  seconds  west  from  Greenwich.     I  must' 
here    remark  that   much   credit    is  due  to  Captain 
Wyeth,  for  the  ncanner  in  which  he  has  led  us    for- 1 
ward.  This  gentleman  unites  in    his  character,  qual- 1 
ifications  not  always  lobe  be  found,  untiring  prudence' 
and  circumspection,  with  unhesitating  bravery   and 
perseverance. 

In  a  company  composed  of  such  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters as  a  Rocky  Mountain  Company  usually  is,  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  we  should 
sometimes  be  placed  in  disagreeable  circumstances, 
yet  it  is  due  to  the  whole  to  say,  that  we  have  al- 
most invariably  been  treated  with  politeness  and  re- 
spect. 

On  our  arrival  at  this  place,  we  saw  some  few  of 
the  Indians,  among  whom  it  is  expected  we  shall 
locate.  They  appear  eager  for  instruction  in  litera- 
ture and  the  principles  of  the  "White  man's  religion." 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  information  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  other  sources,  we  in- 
dulge a  pleasing  hope  that  open  arms  await  us. — 
Surely  every  philanthropic  heart  must  ardently  desire 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  revealed  truth 
among  this  honest,  moral,  and  yet  superstitious  and 
unhappy  people. 

The  distance  we  have  yet  to  travel  before  we  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  estimated  at  something  like  a 
thousand  miles.  We  will  then  have  to  retrace  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  of  our  journey.  But  with 
regard  to  our  fuiuro  operations  my  information  is  very 
vague  and  imperfect.  I  remain  yours,  with  senti- 
ments of  respect.  P.  L.  Edwards. 


ALBANY  SEEDSTORB  AND  HORTICUWUBAL.  KE- 
POSITORY. 

The  sub««rib<-r  having  resumed  the  charge  oftho 
nbove  extaliliHhuieiit,  it  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
<l<!rs  and  other*  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
u|>on  very  tavurnhle  ternin,  ami  or  llie  growth  of 
1633,  tdarr/iMtrt/iifthe  bei^t  quality, 
he  grentciit  care  and  attention  liax  been  be«towod  upon  the 
growing  and  8nvlngori;^ondi<,and  none  will  be  ^oldutthigestab- 
tit-hnient  excepting  tiKwe  raised  expm»»ly  foril,  and  byex|>eri' 
encedse*'(Unien;  and  thogu  kinds  ini|)orted  which rannot  be  rais- 
ed to  iM^rfection  in  ihin  country:  thc:4e  are  from  tlie  best  liouves 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  ns genuine. 

It  iii  earnestly  re(|uu9ted  whenever  there  art  any  railureghore 
after,  tliey  should  lie  repruKented  to  the  gubecrilter;  not  that  iti» 
piMf)il>le  III  obviate  unfavorable  xeaHon.s  and  cirmniKtanrvs  bul 
llint  sulixfaclion  may  lie  rendered  and  pert'vction  approximated. 
Amo— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  (Mover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurlzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,iwid 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmirf. 

W.  THORBUKN. 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  I'o^t  Otti(  e. 
S^Cf  Catalogues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
wilt  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
usticecan  bedone  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Tliorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefullowingpublication.', 
to  wit:— 

Nkw  York  Farmkr  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine. 

MicciiAMic^t'MAaAZiNic  and  Register  of  In  vuntions&impruve- 
uients- 

AMKRirAN  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate  of  Internal  Iiu. 
proveiiients ;  ii  nd  the 

Nkw-York  Amkritan,  /)ails,Tri-  fyeekly,iind  Senti-  IVeekiy, 
either  or  alt  of  which  may  be  set'n  and  obtained  by  those  who 
wish  them'  ny  railing  at  347  Jfortk  Market  street,  JUbany. 


PATENT  HAMMBRKD  SHIP,  BOATf  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Bj"  Railroad  Spilcea  of  every  dencripilnn  required,  made  at 

the  Albany  Spike  Kaciory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Kaciory  are  recommended  to  the 

public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  \n  use. 
Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  oiute  lull  size  under  tbe  head,  so  as 

not  to  admit  water- 
Orders  may  be  addreued  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  CORNING 

li  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKR,  at  the  Factory, 

Troy.  N.  Y. sept  13^  ly 

UAILIVAY  IRON. 

1       Flat  Barg  in 

jC^  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengthsol  HiolS 

200  do.      U  do.       \    do.    I  feeicountersunk 

■10  do.      l|  do-        j    do.    I  holes,  endscutal 

sue  do.      %    do.        I    do.    ,^  an  angle  or4ode- 

800  do-      i^  do.        I    do.    j  grces  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  |  cing plates,  nails 

j  to  suit- 

SaOdo.ofEdge  Railsof  36  lbs- per  yard,  withthe  requisite 

chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Riuis  of  30,  33,  and  3ti  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axlex  of  2i,  Sj,  3i,  3,  3},  3J,  and  3A  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  lie  sold  l'r«e  otduty,  to  State  Governments 
dnd  Incorporated  Guvernmenla,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  Ic  (}.  RALSTON. 

•  Boutli  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kindsol  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71uieowr 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{>::>- THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respeitfully  inform  the  public,  and  sa 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  tlicy 
have  tiecomc  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  In  the 
coBKtruction  of  Locmnotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  I..ong,  of  the  United  Slaiei, 
Eiigiiieors,  by  letters  patent  from  the  I'nited  States,  and  thai 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  ronstructlnn  ot 
Locomotive  Enfines,  Tenders,  tec.  with  which  tliey  may  Im- 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  wiUi 
any  engagements  tlicy  may  moke  In  rcfuirai«e  to  this  line  ut 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  a^ara- 
us   for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  vie  en 
gines  weighing  four,  five,  and  i-ix  tons. 

I'he  engines  made  by  them  will  l>c  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  sjieed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  1^ 
miles  per  liour ;  a  tive  ton  engine  at  a  sfKcd  of  18  mites  jier 
h<iur ;  a  four  ton  eiiginn  at  a  speed  of  '■a  \i  miles  per  hour. 
Their  perforniaiici'in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  P.iiglii-li  eiigineK  ot  the  same  class,  with  roapert 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  ui  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  ttut 
to  tlieir  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. -^ 

Tne  engines  will  be  .tdapted  to  the  use  of  antliracite  coal 
pine, wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines.  ~ 

The  terais  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  fi-om  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  <cc.  and  other  oommunicationa  In  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  t>e  addressed  tothesiibscrilier,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention- 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIH,  Secretary. 

December  3d,  183.3. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  subject  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of'Railroad  Journal. 


NOTICE  TO  MANVFACTIJRERS. 

itj-  SIMON  FAIR.MAN,  ol  the  villase  ol  Lansingburgb,  in 
the  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  ofNew-York,  has  invented 
dnd  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lud  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  ev«n  to  spike*  for  siiips.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness,  that  its  capaciiv  for  beinv  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  I*  sulTicient  to  drive  one  machine,  and  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  iii 
uperation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lor  them  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfof  bis  patent  right  for  the  use  ofaaiti 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
further  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan 
singburi^h.— AugustIo,  1833.  A3Ptl  RM&F 


SURVEYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

X!^  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ol  superior  quality 
warranted- 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  large  assonmeni  ol  Engineering:  Instrunieiiis.  manufaciureil 
and  sold  by  E-  &  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  utreei, 

J31  (St  coraerof  Maidrnlane. 


SURVEYINGIAND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

{t3~The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  noifuperior,  in  yrinciples  ot 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  ore  entirely  netr: 
amnn°  which  are  an  Iinpioved  Compass,  with  aTelescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
(ifthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  nurixi- 
aes.  WM.  J-  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submittea 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  oUier* interested.! 

Baltimore,  183-j. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factured bv  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  clieerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  poosession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven-  The  wliole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tne  Engineer  and  Gra- 
luation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  grKid  repair.  They  hava 
m  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cripiiun  ol' Goniometer  thai  we  nave  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rail* 
on  thij  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  id 
the  Oimpass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  comptetelv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  and  chea|t  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
now  in  u^eVor  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithjnk 
it  will  be  as  lil»hlY  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespeciTully  tliv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintsndant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Phllsdelphia,  February,  18SS. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  '*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mustcheerfolly  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  1833. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.i. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level- 

I  consider  these  Instruments  ailroirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  ann  can  recommerid  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Pbilad., 
ml  ly  0«raaant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 
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have  given  ample   evidence   that  there   is  anljto  the  highest  standing,  we  arc  constrained  to 
equal  amount  of  talent  and  information  in  theljregard  tliem  only  as  glorious  exceptiotts  to  the 
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We  would  invite  the  alteirtiun  of  our  readers 
in  general,  and  the  inhabit:  mt^  of  that  section 
of  country  referred  to  in  parlictilar,  to  the  able 
arguments  contained  in  the  letter  of  J.  .McAdam, 
Jr.,  which  is  unavoidably  placed  ,  on  our 
eighth  page.  '-^ 


profession  here,  but  little  credence  will  he  giv 
en  to  the  fact  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  the 
directors  and  company  of  the  work  con  struct- 
ed."  For  the  truth  of  our  friend's  remark,  we 
can  appeal  with  an  honest  pride  to  such  works 
as  the  inclined  planes  of  the  Morris  and  the 
aqueducts  of  tlie  Erie  canals.  The  tunnels, 
planes,  nnd  viaduct*  o^  lli<'  Allegany  Portage, 
and  Baltuuore  and  Ohio  ruilroads,  the  hydrau- 
lic constructions  of  the  Delawaro  Rud  Raritan, 
and  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canals,  ttud  the 


general  rule.  If  \\w  remark  is  not  applicable 
as  a  genenil  rule  to  those  who  thus  eonuiience, 
why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that,  young  as  our 
country  is,  we  already  have  to  lament  over  so 
many  abortive  experiments  ! 

If  such  an  initilution  as  a  "  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers"  exiited  among  us,  our  companies 
would,  as  a  matter  of  coorse,  look  to  its  mem- 
bers as  the  proper  persoljp  to  which  to  entrust 
the  charge  of  their  sevend  \^  orks.  Those  en- 
tering the  profession  wouH  nalMrally  co«necl 


thousand  other  diflereii(  works  to  be  found  oijjjthemselves  with  sou>*'  onir  «i)fineer  whose 
the  numerous  canals  :•.  id  railroads  of  ourilF«p""tation  for  ability  would  thus  become  pub. 
country.     We  have  breakwnteri!,  artificial  har-'jhcly  kuowii,*ind  i.iMler^»i«>n»  iV\v  c<>«rid  uttaiti 


"  The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  ha»  ob  tain- 
ed  from  the  Crown  a  charter  of  incorporatic  'n," 

We  have   inserted  the  above  notice,  tak  en 
from  thelast  number  of  the  London  Mechanic  s' 
Magazine,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  tli>  e 
editorial  column  of  this  week's  paper  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  itnportancc  of  a  like  institu. 
tion  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvements  in 
our  own  country. 

In  a  conversation  which  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per had  some  time  since  with  one  of  our  most 
scientific  engineers,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Why  is  it  that  while  the  character  and  merit 
of  the  different  works  of  Rennie,  Telford,  Ste- 
phenson, Vignoles,  and  other  English  engi- 
neers,  are  familiar  to  most  of  us  here,  nothing 
scarcely  is  known  to  them  of  works  in  this 
country,  that  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  those  abroad  ?"  He 
replied  "  We  want  a  '  Society  of  Engineers,' 
with  a  suitable  periodical  to  publish  their  pro 
ceedings;  and  until  something  of  th*  kind  is 
formed,  we  shall  continue  to  labor  xmder  this 
disadvantage,   that   while  the   nu^mbers  of  it 
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bor.s,    iiqueducts   and    reports   on    aqueducts, 
bridges.,    light-houses,    dry     docks,    and    wet 
docks :  and,  in  tact,  artificial  constructions  of 
ev«'ry    kind,  inferior  in  boldness  of  conception 
or  skill  of  execution  to  but  very  few  of  the 
boasted  works  of  the  English  or  French  en- 
gineers.    If  la  a  dansely  settled  country  like 
England,   with   every  facility  of  visiting   and 
becoming  acquainted  witl^^ejacL  .^titer's  works, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  preaerva- 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  fpr 
the   dissemination   of   mutual   experience,   to 
form  themselves  into  an  incorporated  society, 
how  much  the  more  do<?s  it  become  necessary 
for  the  profession  here,  to  adopt  some  similar 
measure.     From  the  comparative   paucity  of 
their  numbers,  they  are  scattered  over  an  im- 
\  Dense  section  of  country,   and  though,  often- 
b  'mes  two,  three,  or  more  works,  may   from 
th>  eir  pro.ximity  be  under  the  charge  of  one  per- 
sui  I,  stdl  from  the  progres.s  of  int«'rnal  improve- 
mei  it  in  this  country,  the  profession,  from  its 
inad  equacy  to  supply  the  companies  that  are 
daily    forming  with  suitable  persons  to  construct 
their    works,  will  be  daily  liable  to  abuse.  Some 
terpris  ing  carpenter  or  mason  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, b  ecoming  possessed  of  a  level  and  com- 
pass,  s  tyles  himself  an  engineer,  and  is  forth- 
with,  for  want  of  a  better,  employed  by  them  as 
such.     I.'ltat  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
engineers   have  commenced  in  a  like  manner, 
no  one  is  i,nore  fully  aware  tlian  ourselves,  yet 
while,  from   sound  judgment  and  great  ability, 
they  have  be»en  enabled  to  elevate  themselves 
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that  iutormatioii  and  experience  which  would 
in  turn  enable  them  (o  supply  the  plac.  s  that 
mnst  one  day  become  vacant.  That  an  efH- 
cient  remedy  for  the  evils  »ve  previously  stated 
would  be  found  in  such  an  institution,  we 
(Trmly  i>elieve,  and  in  that  belief  would  cheer- 
fully open  our  roliunns  for  communications 
on  the  subject ;  and  ns  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  internal  improvement,  we  pledge  our- 
selves that  no  exertion  shall  be  wantnig  on  our 
part,  that  might  conduce  to  carry  into  effect 
;i^  measure  in  which  we  think  the  best  interests 
of  lh%t  cause  are  so  deeply  concerned.       - 


Canal  of  Bi'bgimiv.— The  hue  of  internal 
navigation,  which  this  magnificent  undertaking 
has  at  last  complefed,  extends  from  Havre  de 
Grace  to  Marseilles,  aiui  is  of  the  length  of  :iO0 
leagues  and  n])Wanls.  It  was  commenced  by 
the  states  of  Burgundy  in  the  vear  1775.  con- 
tinued during  the  imperial  sway  of  Bonaparte, 
and  resunu'il  in  the  y,  ar  1h22.  The  whole  suin 
expended  upon  it,  \ton\  first  to  last,  aniomifed 
to  40,000,000  francs,  (Jt:i,O0O,00(».)  Its  actual 
length  from  St.  .lean  dc  Losne  to  the  village  of 
La  Roche,  where  it  meets  the  Vonne,  is  242,- 
572  metres,  or  795,i?CiO  feet.  It  is  provided 
with  169  sluices. 

A  Canal  initino  the  Rb^ine  with  the 
Rhone,  and  24(i,000  metres  (oh  807,08r7  feet)  in 
length,  has  likewise  been  opened  ;  it  begins  at 
St.  Symphorien,  where  it  joins  the  Saone,  and 
passes  into  the  Rhine  at  a  village  called  Kils- 
tett,  near  Strasburg.  It  has  also  a  branch  lead- 
ing from  Mulhausen  to  Basle.  The  expense 
of  constructing  this  canal  was  much  less  than 
that  of  the  canal  o'i  Burgundy^  as  there  were 

fewer  difficulties  to  overconae  In  formmg  U 

[English  paper.]  I  ,;         •    '?-*-    -'•    -<      .■' 
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Suhstitute  for  Railroads  and  Canals,  embra- 
cing a  New  Plan  of  Roadway,  combining, 
with  the  Operation  of  Steam  Carriaixes,  great 
Economy  in  carrying  into  effect  a  System  of 
Internal  Improvement.  By  Kobert  Mills, 
Engineer  and  Architect. 

[Cuntinned  from  jKige  62f».]  * 

KO.    XIV.         i 

The  economy  of  the  new  |)lan  of  roadway, 
both  in  its  execution  anil  uju-ration  with 
steam  carriages,  being  now  eslablisbetl,  1  slmll 
proceed  brieriy  to  describe  its  mode  ot"  con- 
struction : 

After  the  line  of  road  has  been  properly 
graded,  so  that  no  rise  or  inclination  exceeds 
three  degrees,  proceed  to  lay  out  tiic  ^j)acc 
into  wheel  tracks  (two  or  more,  a-'iording  to 
circumstances,)  of  the  usual  carriage  widili 
between  the  wheels,  and  form  these  tracks 
into  paved  ways  of  suitable  breadth,  aiul  of  a 
shape  particularly  adapted  to  the  safe  travel  of 
the  wheels,  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  track, 
except  at  the  will  of  the  steersman. 

Where  locomotive  carriages  only  are  to 
travel  the  road,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pave 
between  the  trucks,  by  whicli  mu<"h  expense 
will  be  avoided. 

These  trAck  ways  may  be  pavL-d  eilherwiln 
metal  stone  upon  tlfe  MeA»iaiiii/ed  plan,  or 
with  tlie  quarry  slone,  fairla  e  upwards,  (as 
the  streets  in  the  new  part  of  Halliiiiore  ;,ire 
paved,)  or  with  Hag  stones  laid  upon  a  gravel 
bed,  or  with  solid  blocks  of  gra»iic,^or  any 
hard  stone.  The  cross  sections  of  these  paved 
tracks  to  present  a  concave  surface,  so  that  the 
wheels  running  over  them  should  have  no 
tendency  to  fly  the  track. 

Upon  the  most  perfect  plan  of  construction, 
these  paved  (racks  would  be  little  inferior  to 
railways  upon  the  level,  anil  much  superior 
where  an  ascent  is  to  be  gained,  as  the  bite  of 
the  wheel  upon  the  stomieays  is  suflicicnt  to 
enable  a  steam  carriage  to  ascend  a  hill  rising 
six  hundred  feet  in  the  mile,  wiien  on  a  rail- 
way the  same  carriage  would  scarcely  hi-  able 
to  carry  itsrlf  up  an  inclination  risinj:  two 
hundred  feet  in  the  rtiilc.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  where  the  motive  power  is 
to  be  steam;  as  the  same  power  which  would 
propel  the  locomotive  carriage  with  its  load  on 
a  horizontal  road  fifteen  to  twenty  mil-s  an 
hour,  wouhl  enable  it  to  ascend  a  hill  rising 
three  hundred  feet  in  the  mile,  at  a  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  without  diflirnlty. 

The  vast  expense,  there/ore,  of  making  a 
railroad  over  a  hilly  country,  may,  by  the  pro- 
posed plan,  be  avoided ;  and  thus  a  serious 
obstacle  in  effecting  an  important  improvement, 
be  removed. 

The  new  roadway  proposed  will  be  found  to 
embrace  many  advantages,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  which  a  railway  cannot  possess.  The 
steam  carriage,  after  running  to  the  end  of  this 
road,  fi>r  instance,  in  entering  a  city,  would  be 
able  to  traverse  any  of  its  streets  and  commu- 
nicate with  every  part  of  it  :  this  advantage 
the  railroad  locomotive  «-anuot  realize,  from 
the  particular  construction  of  tlie  wheels. 
A.gain,  this  new  roadway,  IV.  mi  the  tricks 
being  spaced  to  correspond  With  the  division 
of  common  carriage  wheels.otlier  vehicles  be- 
sides those  that  are  locomotive. may  travel  it, 
and  thus  the  public  convenience  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  same  time  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  road  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their 
improvement.  This  description  of  road,  from 
this  circumstance,  would  certainly  be  more 
popular  than  a  railway,  as  it  would  possess 
the  advantage  of  canals  in  giving  to  everyone 
an  opportunity  of  using  it. 

Again,  from  a  series  of  experiments  made 
in  England,  on  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  to  determine  upon  the 
practicability  of  impelling  carriages  upon  a 
railway,  by  means  of  a  power  derived  from 
the  inequalities  or  undulations  of  the  line,  it 
appears  that  the  correctness  of  the  theory  ad- 


vanced by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Badnall,  was  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle.  Should  future  results 
from  experiment  confirm  present  impressions 
on  the  value  of  this  discovery,  the  obstacles  to 
making  a  road  over  a  hilly  country  will  be 
almost  entirely  removed. 

NO.  XVI. 

The  nnchtlatins;  roadway,  which  was  refer- 
red to  in  the  preceding  number,  appears  (says 
an  eye-witness  to  the  experiments  made)  to 
have  something  extremely  feasible  in  the  plan  ; 
and  being  one  which  can  be  tested  by  actual 
experiment,  no  extraordinary  credulity  is  in- 
volved in  giving  a  serious  consideration  to  its 
practical  applicability.  It  rests  upon  one  of 
the  simplest  laws  of  nature,  which  is  within 
the  daily  experience  of  almost  every  individu- 

.  We  all  know  that  a  wheeled  vehicle,  or 
any  other  body,  moving  freely  down  a  declivi- 
ty, accumulates  a  degree  of  velocity  within 
itself,  which  will  propel  it  a  certain  distance 
ifter  it  has  ceased  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
descent  of  the  road.  This  momentum  will  be 
the  greater  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  all 
in  favor  of  the  object  to  which  the  inventor 
proposes  to  apply  it.  In  order  to  discover  how 
far  the  impetus  acquired  in  falling  down  one 
slope  of  an  undulating  road  would  be  availing 
n  impelling  a  train  of  carriages  over  the 
next,  the  experiment  is  very  simple  ;  a  certain 
dciiree  of  velocity  being  given  to  a  load  at  the 
foot  of  an  ascent,  sufiieient  to  carry  it  to  the 
summit,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  whether 
an  equal  degree  of  velocity  could  be  given  to 
the  load  by  its  own  passage  down  a  plane  of 
(he  same  inclination.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allow  the  load  to  traverse 
the  plane  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  ascertain 
the  velocity  with  which  it  again  passes  the 
foot  of  the  ascent. 

The  following  experiments,  to  test  the  prin- 
ciple, were  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  R. 
.Ste|)henson,  Senior,  Messrs.  Dixons,  Daglish 
and  liadnall.  Engineers. 

Experiment  1. — The  Liver  engine  and  a  load 
of  thirteen  wagons,  weighing  in  all  about 
seventy-two  and  a  half  tons,  after  traversing  a 
distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  acquire 
a  sulficient  velocity,  ran  up  the  inclined  plane 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  yards:  the  time 
occupied  in  performing  the  latter  distance  be- 
ing ninety  seconds. 

Experiment  2. — The  power  being  reversed, 
the  engine  and  train  desceiided  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  yards  :  the  time  occupied  in 
the  descent,  viz.  from  a  state  of  rest  to  the 
point  from  which  the  time  of  ascent  had  been 
calculated,  being  only  fifty  seconds.  The 
.Sd,  4th,  5th,  and  t>th  experiments  differed  but 
a  few  seconds  from  the  above,  and  the  average 
was  as  follows  : 

Total  space  passed  over  to  generate  the  ve- 
locity, one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.' 

Time  occupied  in  ascending  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  yards,  eighty-one  and  two- 
thirds  seconds. 

Total  space  passed  over  in  generating  the 
velocity  on  inclined  plane,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  yards. 

Time  occupied  in  descending  two  hundred, 
and  seventy-eight  yards, forty-six  and  one-sixth 
seconds. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  these  ex- 
periments have  most  fully  confirmed  the  un- 
dulating principle,and  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  a  locomotive  engine  and  load  can  traverse 
a  curve  or  undulation,  whose  two  summits  are 
of  equal  altitude,  with  much  greater  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  far  greater  economy  of 
time  and  power,  than  a  level  road  of  propor- 
tional length. 

NO.    XVII.  .  ..    \ 

It  being  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Badnall,  that  if 
a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  were  at- 
tained at  the  foot  oi  the  plane  by  two  engines, 
It  would  be  proved  by  expetiment  that  an  en- 


gine could  move  from  one  summit  of  an  un- 
dulation to  another  summit  nearly,  if  not  quite 
double,  the  load  which  that  engine  was  capable 
of  moving  on  a  level :  it  was  determined  by 
the  gentlemen  present  to  decide  this  important 
question  in  a  few.  days. 

We  shall,  therefore,  soon  learn  the  result  of 
these  experiments,  which  will  determine  the 
value  of  this  improvement  in  the  undulating 
line  of  roads.  From  what  has  been  proved,  it 
is  evident  that  no  disadvantage  can  arise  from 
an  undulating  road,  to  the  carriage  travelling 
thereon  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  positive  ad- 
vantage both  in  speed  and  power.  Conse- 
quently, a  hilly  or  rolling  country  would  offer 
no  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of 
roads  where  locomotive  carriages  are  to  ope- 
rate ;  and  we  may  judge  what  an  expense 
would  be  saved,  by  avoiding  the  cuttiag  down 
of  hills  to  form  a  level  road.  This  invention, 
therefore,if  future  trials  should  substantiate  the 
truth  of  the  principle  applied  in  practice,  will 
add  much  to  the  economy  of  constructing 
the  proposed  plan  of  road,  and  increase  the 
effect  of  the  steam  carriages  working  on  the 
same. 
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Having  thus  brielly  exhibited  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  new  plan  of  road  proposed,  especi- 
ally on  the  ground  of  e.<'onomy,  little  more,  in 
a  general  way,  remains  to  be  said  further,  than 
to  urge  upon  all  those  who  are  projecting  and 
carrying  into  execution  plans  of  internal  im- 
provement, the  expediency  of  adopting  this 
new  system  of  roadway,  as  promising  to  se- 
cure a  more  profitable  return  of  interest  on  the 
capital  laid  out,  than  can  be  realized  from  any 
other  plan  either  of  raihvay  or  canal.  In  a 
level  country  there  would  exist  a  considerable 
disparity  in  the  cost  of  the  two  systems  of  im- 
provement. 

The  average  expense  of  laying  a  double  line 
of  tracks  on  a  railroad,  independent  of  grading, 
is  $11,628  per  mile;  the  cost  of  a  thorough 
double  paved  way  upon  the  plan  proposed,  ex- 
clusive of  grading,  is  ?4,0(M)  per  mile  ;  and  if 
the  wheel  tracks  arc  only  paved,  $2,500  per 
mile.  Difference  in  the  case  of  a  thorough  pave- 
ment, $7,G28  per  mile.  Difference  in  the  case 
of  the  wheel  tracks  only  paved,  $9,128  per 
mile.  So  that  in  a  road  one  hundred  miles 
long,  there  would  be  a  saving,  in  the  best  plan 
of  trackway,  of  $662,500;  and  on  the  cheap- 
est plan,  of  $912,800. 

Should  we  take  into  calculation  the  expense 
of  grading,  upon  the  two  plans,  there  will  ap- 
pear another  large  difference  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  plan,  where  a  hilly  country  has  to  be 
passed  :  this  has  been  already  shown  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  railroad  projected  between  this 
city  and  Baltimore  ;  and  \  would  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  this  road,  to 
the  immense  saving  they  would  realize  by 
adopting  the  substitute  proposed,  not  only  in 
the  cost  of  the  road,  but  in  the  motive  power 
used,  or  rather  in  the  rate  of  transportation  to 
be  charged,  as  a  passenger  could  be  conveyed 
from  city  to  city  on  the  new  plan  of  road  and 
with  equal  speed  for  only  one  dollar,  and  yield 
the  company  a  better  interest  than  the  charge 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  on  a  railroad,  which 
large  sum  it  is  necessary  to  demand,  to  meet 
the  heavy  interest  accruing  on  the  capital  em- 
barked or  to  be  laid  out  on  the  work. 

In  the  great  project  which  the  writer  had 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  late  Post-Master 
General,  (Judge  McLean,)  some  years  ago, 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  Washington  to 
New-Orleans,  passing  through  all  the  seats  of 
Government  of  the  sea-board  States,  with 
what  economy  this  important  work  might  be 
executed  upon  the  plan  proposed.  Passing 
chiefly  through  an  alluvial  country,  little  grad- 
ing would  be  required,  therefore  assuming  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  to  be  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  paved 
way  upon  the  plan  proposed  may  be  estimated 
to  cost  about  six  millions  of  dollarf.     _^  ._ :_ 
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Companies  engaged  in  projecting  works  ui 
internal  improvement,  and  desirous  of  further 
information  on  the  subject  contained  in  ^the 
preceding  papers,  by  addressing  the  subscri- 
ber, (post  paid)  will  have  their  inquiries  an- 
swered. Robert  Mills, 
Engineer  and  Architect,  Washington  City. 

—  *•-.■■ 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTS. 

1.  Carriages,  propelled  by  steam  have 
averaged  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  ou 
common  roads;  and  on  good  roads,  witii  llu' 
same  power,  they  have  been  propelled  at  tlie 
rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  for  four  hours 
and  a  half  together,  with  nineteen  passengers. 

2.  They  have  ascended  hills  of  considera- 
ble rise,  (I  in  G,)  at  sixteen  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  loaded  with  people ;  they  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  travelling  over  even 
the  worst  and  most  hilly  roads;  and  further, 
ihey  were  capable  of  overcoming  any  ascent 
which  carriages  drawn  by  horses  could  ac- 
complish, and  with  much  more  facility  and 
safety. 

3.  The  saving  of  expense  to  travellers,  by 
the  substitution  of  steam  for  that  of  horsi 
power,  is  from  one-}uilf  to  one-thirds,  even  on 
fommon  roads ;  and  upon  a  iroo</  rocul,  adapted 
for  the  operation  of  these  carriages,  the  ex- 
j)enses  of  transportation  avouUI  be  reduced  to 
half  i\i\s  amount,  yixoha} Ay  onr-Ji ft h  or  nnc-suth 
that  of  horse  power. 

4.  They  are  perfectly  safe  for  passengers; 
less  liable  to  accident  than  where  horses  are 
used  ;  more  manageable  in  the  higher  veloci- 
ties; and  their  speed  capable  of  being  checked 
at  pleasure,  in  a  very  few  moments. 

5.  Steam  carriages  will  be  found  superior, 
working  on  good  stone  roads,  to  the  o|)eration 
of  the  same  power  or  railroads — 1st,  From 
their  capacity  to  ascend  and  descend  liills. 
perfectly  inaccessible  on  railroads — id,  From 
tiie  greater  speed  which  may  be  given  t!i;ni 
with  safely,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  checked  when  requisite,  or  when  en- 
countering an  obstacle — lid.  From  their  being 
able  to  travel  in  any  direction,  making  s!ior! 
turns,  or  the  entire  sweep  of  the  circle,  in  a 
small  compass  ;  which  advantages  will  enable 
them  to  carry  their  passen;jers  to  any  point  in 
a  city,  which  the  locomotive  carriage  on  a  rail- 
road could  not  effect  without  laying  a  track  for 
this  purpose. 

6.  By  the  use  of  steam  carriages  on  good 
<tone  roads,  a  vast  saving  of  expense  to  the 
country  would  result,  as  the  diflerence  of  cost 
between  such  stone  roads  and  railroads  or 
canals,  would  be  at  least  two-thirds  ;  so  that,  if 
60  miles  of  railway  or  canal  cost  |l,-20(),nOO, 
a  good  stone  road  would  cost  but  $  J00,(»00. 

7.  By  the  use  of  steam  carriages,  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  of  the  road  will  he  much 
reduced,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  Imr.ses  do 
the  chief  d^imai^e  to  roads  ;  the  carriage  wheels 
bat  little. 

8.  The  general  introduction  of  steam  car 
riages  on  these  roads  will  have  the  elfect  of 
removing  horse  power,  "a  most  unproductive 
laborer,  '  says  Mr.  CJurney,  "  and  a  dead  ex- 
pense to  the  country."  The  advantage  to  the 
nation  will  therefore  be  in  a  direct  proportion 
to  the  substitution  (»f  sic.im  for  liorise  puwcr. 

The  consumption  of  a  horse  is  equal  to  what 
will  support  eight  persons ;  so  that  by  every 
horse  removed,  and  supplied  by  elementary 
power,  the  maintenance  of  eight  individuals 
is  provided  for.  In  times  of  scarcity,  tliis  ad- 
vantage would  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  country, 
and  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

Nkw  Orleans,  Sept.  19 — Comical  Accident. — 
Yeaterday  the  Locomotive  Creole  of  the  Railroad, 
being  ready  to  start  for  the  city,  with  several  cars 
attached,  having  been  left  by  the  engineer  for  a  few 
momenta,  started  backwards  with  (nil  steam,  and 
•afsly  dapoaited  itself  and  the  cars  in  twelve  leet 
*«t«r  at  the  end  of  the  wharf. 


On  the  Local  ion  of  Railroad  Curvatures;  be- 
ing  an  Investigation  of  all   the  Principal 
Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field  Ope- 
rations, in  laying  Curves  and  Tangent  Lines, 
to  pass  through    Given    Points.     By   J.   S. 
Van  DkGraaff.     Continued  from  page  62?*. 
[For  the  American  llailroad  .lournal.] 
It  frequently  happcn.s,  in  tracing  curves  for 
the  superstructure  of  a  railroad  upon  a  graded 
surface,  that  AX  will  represent  n  fixed  tangent, 
and  that  the  point  A'  will  represent  a  station  in 
a  curv«!  which  is  also^jcJ,  and  to  which  A'X' 
is  a  tangent  at  that  point ;   and  it  is  then  re. 
quired  to  pass  that  curve  into  the  curve  AA' 
at  tlie  station  A'  and  upon  the  common  tangent 
A'X'.     In  such  a  case  it  will  always  be  the  best 
method,  after  the  necessary  modulus  of  curva- 
ture has  been  computed  by  means  of  (XVII), 
to  trace  the  curve  from  A'  towards  the  other 
origin  at  A.  For  then  the  two  curves  will  meet 
at  A'  with  an  integer  chain  ;    and  the   broken 
chain  will  come  in  more  conveniently,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  curve,  where  it  meets  the 
given  tangent  line  AX. 

The  formulas  (XVII.)  and  (XVIII.)  will  also, 
in  some  cases,  be  highly  useful  in  conducting 
the  location  of  a  line  with  facility.  Suppose, 
ibr  example,  that  AX  be  u  given  tangent  line, 
wliose  direction  is  fixed  by  some  former  curve, 
and  particular  local  circumstances  ;  and  let  the 
line  A'X'  represent  the  direction  of  some  bluff, 
or  other  obstacle,  whicli  makes  it  desirable  for 
that  part  of  the  contemplated  road  to  occupy 
ground  which  will  correspond  with  the  line 
A'X',  or  differ  from  it  as  little  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  In  this  case,  then,  having 
selected  any  convenient  point  K,  in  the  given 
tangent  line  AX,  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinate 
a.xes,  let  the  system  of  rectangular  lines 
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that  origin,  and  toriuinafing  in  such  a  point  A' 
as  the  ir-ture  of  tin;  ground  arar/  the  levels  mtty 
require.  -  'I'lieti  placing  the  instrument  at  A', 
deflect  into  the  proper  direction  A'X',  and  thus 
measure  the  angle  BA'X'.  Having  then  all  the 
requisite  data  for  eoinpi'.iing  tin-  origin  A,  and 
the,  necessary  ino(lulu.><  of  enrvatun-,  to  pass  a 
curve  tlirough  the  point  ,\'  and  into  the  direc- 
tion A'X',  let  those  items  be  ralctdated.  It  will 
then  be  seen,  at  once,  whether  the  point  A'. 
and  the  direction  A'X',  can  both  be  maintained 
within  the  limits  of  tiie  desired  expense  and 
curvatures  ;  and  if  not,  then  either  some  other 
point  .\'  must  be  taken,  or  some  new  direction 
must  he  .assumed.  Thes«  facts  should  be  al- 
ways ascertiiined,  and  liie  most  judicious  line 
detinitely  selected,  before  any  curve  is  actually 
traced.  It  is,  howev<'r,  necessary  to  observe 
here,  that,  in  the  location  of  a  line  preparatory 
to  the  graduation,  it  will  be  very  seldom  proper 
to  trace  a  curve  backward  trom  any  selected 
point  A'  to  meet  the  line  upon  a  given  tangent 
AX,  as  was  n-commeiuled  in  the  case  of  a 
graded  surface.  For  in  the  first  location,  inte- 
ger chains  should  be  always  retained  when 
practicable  ;  and  which  cannot  be  easily  done 
without  tracing  the  curves  and  tangent  lines 
continuously.  In  the  case,  then,  last  consi- 
dered, the  following  j)rinciple.s  should  be  ob- 
served :  After  the  point  A'  and  the  direction 
A'X'  have  bei'U  linallv  selected,  and  the  requi- 
j^ite  origin  A,  together  v>il!i  ilw  niodtiltis  ofciir- 
vature  for  the  required  curve,  liav*;  been  already 
calculated,  if  that  origin  docs  not  fall  upon  the 
tangent  line  AX  at  an  integer  chain,  then  select 
the  nearest  integer  chain  for  the  true  origin ; 
and  compute  a  new  modulus  of  curvature, 
which  will  pass  a  curve  from  that  latter  origin 
through  the  designated  point  A'.  It  is  then 
very  evident  that  the  direction  of  this  curve,  in 
passing  the  point  A',  will  differ  but  little  from 
the  direction  of  the  former  curve  at  the  same 
point.  When  therefore  the  curve,  as  last  se- 
lected, has  been  laid  within  one  or  two  chains 
of  the  designated  point  A',  let  snch  a  variation 
be  made  in  the  modulus  of  curvature,  for  the 
remaining  chain  or  two,  as  will  restore  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  tangents,  agreeably 
to  principles  which  will  be  obvious  enough  from 


(V.)  In  this  manner  the  true  direction  will  b*- 
obtained  ;  and  although  the  line  will  not  then 
pass  exactly  through  the  designated  point.  A', 
yet  it  will  not  vary  a  material  distance  from  it. 

When  this  system  of  operation  is  to  be  pur- 
sued, it  will  always  be  convenient,  in  selecting 
the  arbitrary  point  K,  to  take  it  at  an  integer 
chain,  counting  from  the  termination  of  the  line 
as  actually  laid  into  the  given  tanp^ent  AX ;  and 
then  if  «  does  not  apjH'ar  from  (XVIII.)  to  be 
an  integer  number  of  chahis,  select  the  nearest 
integer  number  to  it,  and  the  co-ordinates  by 
which  to  compute  the  new  rihoduJus  of  curva- 
ture, from  (XII.)  will  evidently  be  X  -{-  (<,  and 
Y,  regard  being  had  to  the  proper  sign  ol'  a , 
as  already  explained. 

19.  Although  a  system  of  rectangular  lines, 
traced  from  given  co-ordinate  axes,  will  in 
general  furnish  the  best  data  for  computation, 
yet  cases  sometimes  occur  when  those  calcu- 
lations have  to  be  made  from  computed  curve.« 
or  curves  already  laid  upon  the  ground.  In  a 
first  location,  this  cas«-  will  sometimes  hap(H'ii, 
when,  from  difficulties  which  are  found  in  ad- 
vance of  a  line,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  apart  of  that  which  was  cither  alrea«ly 
computed,  or  actually  laid.  Such  a  case  will 
sometimes  occur  even  when  the  operations  in 
the  field  have  been  skillfully  conducted  ;  and 
in  laying  curves  upon  a  surface  already  gnwled, 
it  will  be  frequently  necessary  to  corapiite  from 
curves  actually  traced  ;  for  in  that  ease  it  will 
be  often  required  to  notice  the  particular  situ- 
ations of  several  stations  in  a  curve  or  tan- 
gent Ime,  and  which  cannot  l>c  so  readily 
done  in  any  other  manner  as  by  actually  lay- 
ing an  approximate  line  upon  the  ground. 
Tlie  notes  of  those  approximat*;  lines  are,  more, 
over,  in  such  caj»es,  always  furnished  from  a 
former  survey. 

2t>.  Suppose  two  curves  to  bo  laid  HjK>n  the 
same  tangent  line,  and  let  oc  denote  the  dis 
tJince  between  their  origins.  Let  one  of  thtwe 
curves  have  a  given  modulus  of  curvature  de. 
noted  by  T,  and  let  it  pass  throui;li  a  certain 
sivj'ii  point  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  ;/lli  ebaiii. 
It  is  tlien  propo.<ed  to  find  the  mo<lu!us  of 
curvature  of  the  other  curve,  .sueh  that  it  may 
also  pass  through  the  same  given  point  ;  and 
it  is  likewi.-jo  reqiiin-il  to  detrrmine  the  :ingle 
of  inU^rsection  of  the  two  curves  at  that  point. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  required 
curve.  ar»'  obviously,  x  ±  (v  ami  y  ;  and  conse- 
quently, taking  T'  to  denot*-  the  required  modu- 
lus of  curvature,  its  value  will  be  expressed  by 

Sin-  T'^^xjl^,^./,,,^-,-.  ««  apr»rs  from 

(XII.)  Hence, substittiting  in  this  expression, 
for  X  and  y,  their  values*  as  obtained  by  (Vlf.), 
the  ftdlowing  theorem  will  be  the  obvious  re- 
sult : 

Sin.T'=  ■  -  >'^ 

l_Cos.  2nT  ; 


lCos.2nT 


i:2oc,  Sin.2nT-|-2a:  -'.  Sin.T 


Sin.T 

(XIX) 

The  formula  thus  obtained  wiil  be  found  to  be 
quite  convenient  for  purposes  in  the  field,  wh«-ii 
the  curves  are  loo  hmg  to  be  within  the  limits 
t)f  the  more  shajde  approximating  methods, 
which  will  be  liere.-ilter  explaine<l. 

With  reg.ird  to  the  double  sign,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  negative  value  of  obtains 
whon  the  origin  of  the  curve  sought  is  in  ad- 
vance oi'the  origin  of  the  given  curve,  with  re- 
spect to  the  direction  in  which  the  curves  are 
laid  from  their  origins  ;  and  the  positive  v:ilue 
must  be  taken  in  the  contrary  ca.se. 

In  order  to  determine  the  "angle  of  inlersec- 


•  Note.— By  squaring  each  of  th?  twofomiula>  pivfn  l»y 
(VII.),  and  adding  the  two  squaret  t<.gelher,  ihc  loltownig 
expression  will  result  after  a  little  rr«luotion  : 

1— Co*l.2«T 

«' +  y' ~  -y.Sin.  ^T 
Thia  i«,  liowever,  not   llie  form  whieh   a  forinuU  should 
have  for  computing  the  numerical  \n\ne  of  j  :  -f-  y    ;  but  it 
iii  useful  in  reducing  other  forroulas.        .... 


ifeft 


^^r 
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tion  of  the  two  curves,  take  D'  to  denote  the 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  contained  in 
the  curve  whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  T', 
between  its  origin  and  the  given  point,  and 
which  will,  consequently,  by  (I.)  and  (IV.) 
also  express  tlu?  inclination  of  tlie  required 
curve,  at  that  point,  to  the  common  taiigpnt  at 
the  origins.  The  valmM>f  D' will  then  be  e.\- 
pressed  by 

ar+  oc  - 

rot.  jD  :=  -^ , 

as  appears  from  (XIII.)     Now,  substituting  in 

this  expression  for  x  and   y,  their  values   as 

given  by  (VII.),  the  following  forninia  will    be 

tbe  result : 

Sin.  T 
Col.  p'    -  Cot.nT  ±2a  .j-— -^ -^;^.(XX.) 

The  value  of  D'  being  tlius  obtained,  the  re- 
quired angle  of  intersection  will  be  expressed 
by  2wT  —  D' ;    as  evidently  appears  from  (V.) 

Example  1.  Let  the  modulus  of  curvattire  of 
the  given  curve  be  90',  and  let  the  given  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  (JOth  chain.  Sup- 
posing the  origin  of  the  other  curve  lu  be  placed 
10  chains  back  upon  the  tangent  line,  what  will 
be  the  new  modulus  of  curvature,  and  what  will 

-be  tlie  angle  of  intersection  at  the  given  point  ? 

i     In  this  case, 

Sm.  T'  - :f^5^ 

dOO(H) 
;,  -^jgg«jj+tJ0x.S600a  +  -<»00.x  .00873 


.50000 


.50000 
76.300 


.00655; 


^57.299  -f  I7.3-J1  4- 1.746 

and  consequently,  T'  =0^  2*2^'=  required  mo 

dulus  of  curvature.      And,  Cot.  |D  -    1.73205 

0087^ 
+  20x-g(jg^=1.7;S205-f  20x  .01746  =  1.73205 

-f  ?84920  =  2.08125  ;  and  therefore,  p'  -  25° 
40';  or,  D' ^  51"  20'.  Hence,  J/zT  —  D^^  00° 
—  51°  20'  —  8°  40'  =,  the  angle  of  intersection 
required. 

Example  2.  Let  tlje  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  given  curve  be  2^,  and  let  the  given  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  31st  chain.  Sup- 
posing the  new  curve  to  be  commenced  one 
chain  in  advance  upon  the  tangent  line,  what 
will  be  the  required  modulus  of  curvature,  and 
•what  will  be  the  angle  ol"  intersecttop  at  the 
given  point? 

Here,  T  =  2°,  and  »  =^  31  ;  and  consequent 

ly  2nT  =  124''.     Hence,  in  this  Case,  cos.  2«T 

becomes  negative,  while  Sin.  2mT  remains  posi 

tive,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  trigotiome 

try.     Also,  in  the  present  example,  cc  ==-  —  1 

Under  those  considerations,  the  formula  (XIX.) 

gives, 

1  +  Cos.  56* 
Sin.  T'  = 


I  +  Cos.  56 


Sin. 


20 —  2  Sin.  56°  -f  2  Sin.  2' 


1.55919 


1.55919 
"1)3490  ~ 

1.55919 


2  X  .82904  -f  2  x  .03490 


1  Jj5919  _ 

44.676— 1.685  +  .070  "    42  T8S  ^  •^^***^ '  ^"^ 

T'  =  2°  5|'  —  required    incululiis  oi  curvature, 
In  obtaining  the  value  of  tlie  angle  D'  by  means 
of  (XX.),  the  necessary   sign   of  the   trigDno 
metrical  quantities  must  in  tike  manner  be  ob- 
served ;  and  consequently.  Cot.  p'  -^  Cot.  62° 

Sin  2°  _[.^  .03490 


—  2x 


—  J^\l\—2x 


I  +  Cos.  56"  -  ••"* '  *  —  *  ^  1.55919 

.53171  —  2x  .022:^9  =  ..5:3171  —04478  ^.48693; 
or  \D'  —  64°  2' ;   a«id,  D'  =  128°  4'.      Hence, 
D'  —  2nT  —  4"  4',  the  angle  of  interseiition  re 
quired. 

In  computing  the  modulus  of  curv;.uVe  for 
R  long  curve,  which  is  required  to  be  laid  with 
precision,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
result  only  true  to  the  nearest  full  minute. 
For  in  tracing  a  curve  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
ples given  in  Art.  3,  it  is  evident  that  multiples 


ofjjthe  modulus  of  curvature  are  required  in 
laying  the  different  chains  ;  and  consequently, 
an  error  of  \'  in  the  modulus  of  curvature 
would  produce  an  error  of  2'  in  the  angle  of 
deflection,  placing  the  8th  chain  from  the  in- 
strument. Now,  in  any  common]  instrument, 
containing  a  good  vernier  scale,  an  angle  of  2' 
is  quite  perceptible.  Indeed,  if  the  chains  be 
1(K)  feet  each,  an  angle  of  2'  will  be  subtended 
by  a  line  nearly  6  inches  long  at  a  distance  of 
8  chains  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  er- 
ror ol"  one  fourth  fart  of  a  minute,  in  the  modu- 
lus of  curvature,  will,  in  such  a  case,  produce 
an  error  of  nearly  0  inches  in  the  position  of 
every  8th  station  from  the  instrument.  And 
as  I  lie  eflfects  of  this  error  will  not  continue  to 
be  only  proportionably  greater  through  the 
whole  line,  but  will  accumulate  faster  and  fast- 
er, in  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  evident  thai  an 
error  of  j'  in  the  modulus  of  curvature  is  an 
item  of  considerable  consequence  in  laying 
long  curves  upon  a  graded  surface. 

(hi  the  Comparative  Value  and  Importance  oj 
Mathematical  IScience,  and  on  the  Preten- 
sions of  its  Professors.  [From  the  Lon- 
jlon  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

[Continued  from  |iagp  632.] 
Let  us  take  other  views  of  mathemati- 
cians and  practical  men  bending  their  facul- 
tie.s  towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  ob. 
ject.  The  most  valuable  method  of  deter- 
mining  the  longitude  was  at  last  accom- 
plished through  practical  means,  and  by 
practical  men.  Euler  aimed  to  produce  an 
achromatic  lens  as  well  as  Dollnnd,  but  it 
was  the  latter  who  succeeded  ;  and  their  re- 
spective modes  of  proceeding  mark  both  the 
character  and  comparative  value  of  their  ef- 
forts. As  to  the  steam  engine,  science  (other 
than  the  most  common)  cannot  lay  a  parti- 
cle of  claim  tu  it.  It  is  the  all-important 
gift  to  the  world  from  practical  men  alone. 
One  was  a  miner,  another  was  a  blacksmith, 
a  third  was  a  glazier,  and  a  fourth  a  watch- 
maker. Science  has  not  even  now  elucida- 
ted all  lis  principles, — one  important  point  is 
as  obscure  at  the  present  day  as  ever  it  was. 
During  the  time  this  mighty  engine  was  ma- 
turing, and  having  for  its  ultimate  etTect  a 
political,  a  moral,  and  a  social  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  the  mathemati- 
cians of  the  foreign  academies,  the  Eulers, 
and  the  Bernouilles,  even  when  engaged  on 
physico-mathematical  subjects,  were  excit- 
ing each  other's  ingenuity,  and  eliciting  their 
mutual  admiration,  by  very  profound  but  very 
sterile  inquirie.s  into  things  selected  pur- 
posely and  merely  for  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  for  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
investigations.  Such  was  that  concerning 
the  gyratory  motion  of  a  body  fastened  to  an 
extensible  thread,  first  in  a  horizontal  plane,! 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  choice  piece  otj 
complication  produced  by  the  introduction  ofj 
the  force  of  gravity,  in  a  vertical  plane,  but ! 
ending  at  last  with  a  su.sj)i(iun  that  all  was^ 
wron^.  Such  was  that  on  the  formuUe  for 
determining  the  motion  of  a  thread  perfectly 
flexible,  ending  in  unnianageable  equations. 
.\nd  such  was  that  concerning  tractory  and 
compound  tractory  curves,  formed  by  a 
weight  in  one  cjise,  and  two  or  more  weights 
in  the  other,  being  moved  by  a  thread  whose 
end  travels  along  a  line  either  straight  or 
curved,  ending  also  unsatisfactorily.  Your 
Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  is  also  the  theatre  « oc- 
casionally for  the  display  and  sharpening  of 
the  wits  of  certain  geometrical  correspon- 
dents. Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  problem 
lately  proposed  and  solved — "  To  inscribe  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  given  circle,  having  given 


■^■. 


each  of  the  diagonals  and  area."  Why 
should  not  these  have  their  puzzles  as  well 
as  the  more  profound  analysts?  They  form 
good  school  boy  exercisesjjand  school-boys 
accordingly  have  sustained  a  conspicuous 
part  on  your  stage.  Some  persons  are  par. 
ticularly  apt  at  such  questions,  and  so  are 
others  at  solving  riddles.  The  different  man. 
ner  in  which  the  proposal  for  an  undulating 
in  lieu  of  a  level  railway  has  been  received 
by  the  mere  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  body  of  civil  engineers  on  the 
other,  is  also  abundantly  significant  of  the 
comparative  rank  and  importance  which  the 
former  hold  in  the  sc.ile  of  intellect  and  util- 
ity.  Your  correspondents,  Kinclaven,  Iver 
Maciver,  and  M.  S.,  are  mathematicians — 
geometricians,  at  any  rate — and  they  have 
sided  with  Mr.  Badnull.  Be  it  so — the  im- 
press is  of  their  own  stamping,  and  the  cur. 
rency  is  their  own  issue. 

The  limits  to  which  I  am  confined  will  per- 
mit me  merely  to  allude,  and  only,  to  a  few 
more  instances  of  the  unfitness  of  the  mere 
mathematician  for  physical  inquiries,  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  applications  of  their  sci- 
ence. At  one  time  the  animal  economy  was 
mathematically  and  mechanically  explained. 
The  treatises  on  physiology  were  filled  with 
problems,  long  calculations,  and  algebraic 
ibrmuhe.  Lawrence  says,  "  that  one  estima- 
ted the  force  of  the  heart  as  equal  to  180,. 
000  pounds  ;  another  reduced  it  to  8  oz.  ; 
and  both  these  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
reasonings  clothed  in  all  the  imposing  forms 
of  the  exact  sciences." 

Even  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  have 
been  forced  within  the  pale  of  mathematical 
disquisition.  Hartley's  elaborate  hypothesis 
of  the  vibratory  nature  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing would  afford  a  choice  and  subtle  theme 
for  analysts  of  the  French  school,  if  only  a 
(eiW  facts  could  be  found  to  give  it  a  coloring 
of  truth,  and  a  plausible  pretence  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  calculus.  We  may  then  hope 
to  find  an  expression  for  the  velocity  of  our 
ideas,  with  the  corrections  due  to  variations 
in  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  tension  of 
the  medullary  fibre ! 

To  come  to  our  own  times,  there  is  Sir  R. 
Phillips'  theory  of  all  things — ingenious 
enough,  but  that  is  all.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Herepath's  mathematico-chemical  theorj',  ac- 
companied with  a  challenge  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  preposterously  backed  with  an 
ofler  to  wager  £1000  on  the  issue,  in  which 
the  molecules  of  the  gases  are  continually 
jostling  each  other  and  perpetually  at  logger- 
heads. The  whole  scheme  is,  however,  ma- 
thematically and  demonstrably  true,  especial- 
ly if  reasoning  in  a  circle  be  only  a  circui- 
tous way  to  truth.*  Then  there  is  the  more 
measured  movement  of  the  ultim<ite  particles 
of  matter  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Emmet,  by  reason  of  the  altered  ratio  of 
the  forces  which  previously  held  them  in 
equilibrium — the  disturbing  force  being  calo- 
ric. More  recently  there  is  the  somewhat 
similar,  but  more  elaborate   and  comprehen- 


*  This  conspicuous  herald  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  fame  will  surely  be  satisfied  if  his  theory  be  as  true 
as  his  assertion,  that  Mr.  Gurney's  steam-drag  would  trans- 
fer the  same  weight  as  it  does  on  a  common  road,  "  two 
tiundred  and  rixty  or  (too  Itwndrtd  and  eighty  miles  per 
iiour  on  a  railway,  supposing  mechanical  laws  followed, 
and  that  the  materiaui  and  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  allow  it."  A  slight  mistake  this— identical 
with  Kinclaven's,  of  supposing  the  expenditure  of  power 
not  to  foUow  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  as  vibW  as  the  resist- 
ance.  This  is  another  instance,  by-the-by,  on  the  part  ot 
both  these  persons,  (fbr  they  are  one  only  in  error,  I  ima. 
gine.)  of  mathematical  fitness  and  sagacity  for  physical  in- 
quihas. 


j«^^ 


\M'*'a: 


LITJ 


tion  of  the  two  curves,  take  D'  to  denote  the 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  contained  in 
the  curve  whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  T', 
between  its  origin  and  the  given  point,  and 
which  will,  consequently,  by  (I.)  and  (IV.) 
also  express  t\u\  inclination  of  the  required 
curve,  at  that  point,  to  the  roHJ//>o«  tangent  at 
the  origins.  The  value  of  D  will  then  be  ex- 
pressed by 

x+  ex 

Oot.   JD:=-^-. 

as  appears  from  (XIII.)  Now,  substituting  in 
this  expression  for  x  and  y,  their  values  as 
given  by  (VII.),  the  following  fornuila  will  be 
the  result : 

Cot.  p.-  Cot.nT  ±2c.   riZTloT.y^^^^-^ 

The  value  of  D'  bejng  thus  obtained,  the  re- 
quired angle  of  intersection  will  be  r.xpressed 
by  "iriT  —  D'  ;  as  evidently  appears;  from  (V.) 
Example  1.  Let  the  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  given  (turve  be  W,  and  let  the  givt-n  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  thr  (iOth  chain.  Sup- 
posing the  origin  of  the  other  curv«'  to  be  placed 
10  chains  hack  upon  the  tanj^ent  lin«',  what  will 
be  the  new  modulus  of  curvature,  and  what  will 
-he  the  angle  of  intersection  at  the  giv»n  point  ? 

j      In  this  case, 

.rjtXHM) 


Sm.  T'  =  — 


5(HJIH) 
-ri7i5=.i+'-i0  X  .86003  +  'iOOx  .00873 


.50000 


.rH)ooo 


~*57.299  +  17.3-.»1  +  1.740     70.300  ~  •^•*^'»  J 

and  consequently,  T'  =  0^  '2^i^'~  required  mo. 

dulus  of  curvature.      And,  Cot.  ^D  --  1.73205 

00873 
+  '-iO  X  -5oo(^=  I  '♦^'205  +  20  X  .01 746  -  1 .73205 

+  .34920  -  2.08125  ;   and  therefore,  »D'  =  25 
40' ;  or,  D  ^  51''  20'.     Hence,  2«T  —  D  ^^  00° 
—  51°  20'  -  S°  40"  =,  the  angle  of  intersection 
required. 

E.xample  2.  Let  tlie  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  given  curve  be  2°,  :uid  let  the  given  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  31st  chain.  Sup- 
posing the  new  curve  to  be  commenced  one 
chain  in  advance  upon  the  tangent  line,  what 
will  be  the  required  modulus  of  curvature,  and 
what  will  be  the  angle  of  intersectiop  at  the 
given  point  ? 

Here,  T  —  2°,  and  n  —  31  ;  and  consequent- 
ly 2nT  =  124''.     Hence,  in  this  Case,  cos.  2;iT 
becomes  negative,  while  Sin.  2«T  remains  posi 
tive,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  trigonome 


try.     Also,  in  the  present  example,  o:  =r  —  1. 
Under  those  considerations,  the  formida  (XIX.) 

1  +  Cos.  50* 


gives 
Sin.  T'  = 


1  -I-  Cos.  56° 
-^jj^ 2^ —  2  Sin.  56°  -f  2  Sin.  2' 

1.55919 


~  1.55919  „_„.    . 

"03490  ~  '*  ^  '^'^^^  -I-  2  X  .03490 

1. 55919 1^5919  _ 

44.676— T685TT070  ~  4-*788  •"•^^43  ;  or, 
T'  =  2°  5^'  —  required  modulus  of  curvature. 
In  obtaining  the  value  of  the  angle  D'  by  means 
of  (XX.),  the  necessary  sign  of  the  trigono- 
metrical quantities  must  in  like  manner  be  ob- 
r«erved  ;  and  consequently.  Cot.  .JD'  -;  Cot.  62° 

Sin  2°  _  "  .^  .03490 


—  2x 


=  .53171— 2  X 


1  4-  Cos.  56"  -  ••"* '  *  —  *  ^  1.55919 
.53171  —  2 X  .02239  r=  ..5:3171—04478  ^.4869:3; 
or  p  ^  64°  2'  ;  aiid,  D'  =  128°  4'.  Hence, 
D'  —  2«T  —  4°  4',  the  angle  of  intersection  re- 
quired. 

In  computing  the  modulus  of  curvj4t_>'e  for 
a  long  curve,  which  is  required  to  be  laid  with 
precision,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
result  only  true  to  the  nearest  full  minute. 
For  in  tracing  a  curve  agreeably  to  the  prlnci- 
pies  given  in  Art.  3,  it  is  evident  that  multiples 


ofythe  modulus  of  curvature  are  required  inl 
laying  the  diflferent  chains  ;  and  consequently,! 
an  error  of  ^'  in  the    modulus   of  curvature  i 
would  produce  an  error  of  2'  in  the  angle  ofi 
deflection,   placing  the  8th  chain  from   the  in- 
strument.    Now,  in  any  common^  instrument, 
containing  a  good  vernier  scale,  an  angle  of2'i 
is  quite  perceptible.      Indeed,  if  the  chains  he 
1(K)  feet  each,  an  angle  of  2'  will  be  subtended! 
by  a  line  nearly  6  inches  long  at  a  distance  ofj 
8  chains  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  er- 
ror of  one  fourth  part  of  a  minute,  in  the  modu- 
lus of  curvature,  will,  in  such  a  case,  produce 
an  error  of  nearly  6  inches  in  the  position  of 
every  8th  station  from  the   instrument.      And 
as  the  etTects  of  this  error  will  not  continue  to 
be   only   proportionably    greater   through    the 
whole  line,  but  will  accumulate  faster  and  fast- 
er, in  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  an 
error  of  |'  in  the  modulus  of  curvature   is  an 
item   of  considerable   consequence    in   laying 
long  curves  upon  a  graded  surface. 


(hi  the  Comparative  Value  and  Importance  oj 
Mathematical  Science,  and  on  the  Preten- 
sions of  its  Professors.  [From  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics' Magazine.] 

[Continued  from  \age  C>'jri.] 
Let  us  take  other  views  of  mathemati- 
cians and  practical  men  bending  their  facul- 
ties towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  oh. 
jeet.  The  most  valuable  method  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude  was  at  last  accom- 
plished through  practical  means,  and  by 
practical  men.  Euler  aimed  to  produce  an 
achromatic  lens  as  well  as  Dolland,  but  it 
was  the  latter  who  succeeded  ;  and  their  re- 
spective modes  of  proceeding  mark  both  the 
character  and  comparative  value  of  their  ef- 
forts. As  to  the  steam  engine,  science  (other 
than  the  most  connnon)  cannot  lay  a  parti- 
cle of  claim  tu  it.  It  is  the  all-important 
gift  to  the  world  from  practical  men  alone. 
One  was  a  miner,  another  was  a  blacksmith, 
a  third  was  a  glazier,  and  a  fourth  a  watch- 
maker. tSciepce  has  not  even  now  elucida- 
ted all  its  principles, — one  important  point  is 
as  obscure  at  the  present  day  as  ever  it  was. 
During  the  time  this  mighty  engine  was  ma- 
turing, and  having  for  its  ultimate  effect  a 
political,  a  moral,  and  a  social  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  the  mathemati- 
cians of  the  foreign  academies,  the  Eulers, 
and  the  Bernouilles,  even  when  engaged  on 
physico-mathematical  subjects,  were  excit- 
ing each  other's  ingenuity,  and  eliciting  their 
mutual  admiration,  by  very  profound  but  very 
sterile  inquiries  into  things  selected  pur. 
posely  and  merely  for  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  for  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
investigations.  Such  was  that  concerning 
the  gyratory  motion  of  a  body  fastened  to  an 
extensible  thread,  first  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  choice  piece  of 
complication  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
the  force  of  gravity,  in  a  vertical  plane,  hut! 
ending  at  last  with  a  su.sjjicion  that  all  was 
wrong.  Such  M-as  that  on  the  formuhe  for 
determining  the  motion  of  a  thread  perfectly 
flexible,  ending  in  unmanageable  equations. 
And  such  was  that  concerning  tractory  and 
compound  tractory  curves,  formed  by  a 
weight  in  one  case,  and  two  or  more  weights 
in  the  other,  being  moved  by  a  thread  whose 
end  travels  along  a  line  either  straight  or 
curved,  ending  also  unsatisfactorily.  Your 
Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  is  also  the  theatre  <iC. 
casionally  for  the  display  and  sharpening  "of 
the  wits  of  certain  geometrical  correspon- 
dents. Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  problem 
lately  proposed  and  solved — "  To  inscribe  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  given  circle,  having  given 


each  of  the  diagonals  and  area."  Why 
should  not  these  have  their  puzzles  as  well 
as  the  more  profound  analysts?  They  form 
good  school  boy  exercisesjjand  school-boys 
accordingly  have  sustained  a  conspicuous 
part  on  your  stage.  Some  persons  are  par- 
ticularly apt  at  such  questions,  and  so  are 
others  at  solving  riddles.  The  difTereot  man- 
ner in  which  the  proposal  for  an  undulating 
in  lieu  of  a  level  railway  has  been  received 
by  the  mere  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  body  of  civil  engineers  on  the 
other,  is  also  abundantly  significant  of  the 
comparative  rank  and  importance  which  the 
former  hold  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  util- 
ity.  Your  correspondents,  Kinclaven,  Iver 
Maciver,  and  M.  S.,  arc  mathematicians — 
geometricians,  at  any  rate — and  they  have 
sided  with  Mr.  Badnall.  Be  it  .so — the  im- 
press  is  of  their  own  stamping,  and  the  cur- 
rency is  their  own  issue. 

The  limits  to  which  1  am  confined  will  per- 
mit me  merely  to  allude,  and  only,  to  a  few 
more  instances  of  the  unfitness  of  the  mere 
mathematician  for  physical  inquiries,  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  applications  of  their  sci- 
ence. At  one  time  the  animal  economy  was 
mathematically  and  mechanically  explained. 
The  treatises  on  [>hysiology  were  filled  with 
problems,  long  calculations,  and  algebraic 
formula?.  Lawrence  says,  "  that  one  estima- 
ted the  force  of  the  heart  as  equal  to  180,- 
000  pounds  ;  another  reduced  it  to  8  oz.  ; 
and  both  these  conclusions  arc  deduced  from 
reasonings  clothed  in  all  the  imposing  forms 
of  the  exact  sciences." 

Even  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  have 
been  forced  within  the  pale  of  mathematical 
disquisition.  Hartley's  elaborate  hypothesis 
of  the  vibratory  nature  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing would  afTord  a  choice  and  subtle  theme 
for  analysts  of  the  French  school,  if  only  a 
few  facts  could  be  found  to  give  it  a  coloring 
of  truth,  and  a  plausible  pretence  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  calculus.  We  may  then  hope 
to  find  an  expression  for  the  velocity  of  our 
ideas,  with  the  corrections  due  to  variations 
in  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  tension  of 
the  medullary  fibre  ! 

To  come  to  our  own  times,  there  is  Sir  R. 
Phillips'  theory  of  all  things — ingenious 
enough,  but  that  is  all.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Herepath's  mathematico-chemical  theory,  ac- 
companied with  a  challenge  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  preposterously  backed  with  an 
ofter  to  wager  £1000  on  the  issue,  in  M'hich 
the  molecules  of  the  gases  are  continually 
jostling  each  other  and  perpetually  at  logger- 
head.s.  The  whole  scheme  is,  however,  ma- 
thematicully  and  demonstrably  true,  especiaU 
ly  if  reasoning  in  a  circle  be  only  a  circui- 
tous way  to  truth.*  Then  there  is  the  more 
measured  movement  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Enmiet,  by  reason  of  the  altered  ratio  of 
the  forces  which  previously  held  them  in 
equilibrium — the  disturbing  force  being  calo- 
ric. More  recently  there  is  the  somewhat 
similar,  but  more  elaborate  and  comprehen- 


*  This  conspicuous  lierald  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  fame  will  surely  be  satisfied  if  liis  theory  be  as  true 
as  his  assertion,  that  Mr.  Gurney's  steam-drag  would  trans- 
fer the  same  weight  as  it  does  on  a  common  road,  "  (too 
hundred  and  sixty  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  per 
liour  on  a  railway,  supposing  mechanical  laws  followed, 
and  that  the  materials  and  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  allow  it."  A  sUght  mistake  this— identical 
with  Kinclaven's,  of  supposing  the  expenditure  of  power 
not  to  foUow  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  as  well  as  the  resist- 
ance. This  is  another  instance,  by-the-by,  on  the  part  ot 
both  these  persons,  (fbr  they  are  one  only  in  error,  I  ima- 
gine,) of  mathematical  fitness  and  sagacity  for  physical  in- 
quihM. 
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British  cellar,  to  be  sent  to  a  customer.     A 
bottle  is  drawn  for  trial,  and  is  found  to  be 
deficient  in  efTervesccnce.     This  can  be  re- 
medied by  inducing  a  new  fermentation  ;  and 
we  know  that  it  is  the  practice  to  accelerate 
this  desirable  quality  by  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  syrup  of  sugar  candy,  mixed 
and  purified  with  cream  of  tartar.     This  ad- 
<lition,  which  is  put  into  the  bottle  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  taste  of  the  customer,  is  certainly 
not  deleterious.     But  the  cork  is  drawn,  the 
seal   is  broken,   and  a  part,   perhaps  a   few 
chips  of  the  wax,  is  nibbed  off,  and  enters  I 
into  the  bottle.      If  the  color  has  been  cither! 
grern  or   yellow,  arsenic    also  enters  ;  and,! 
unfortunately,  the  world  is  but  too  well  ac-j 
quainted  with  the  consequences.      VVc  niayj 
also  add,  that  in  French  collars  the  wax  has! 
another  object  in  view  besides  (what  is  gene-j 
rally  thought)   the  exclusion   of  the    atmo-j 
spheric  air.      In   that   cotmtry  there  are  nu-j 
merous  swarms  of  insects,  who  are  ready  to, 
devour  the  corks,  and  penetrate  to  the  liquid. i 
As  tar  as  regards  these  insects,  the  poisonous  j 
quality  of  the  coloring   mutter  ,is  not  to  bej 
regretted." — p.  52.  I 

A  danger  of  a  less  formidable  nature  to  be 
guarded  against,  is  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tain  home-made  imitations  for  the  genuine 
products  of  the  continental  vineyards  : 

'*  Of  all  the  vinous  liquids  which  are  ma- 
nufactiired  in  this  country,  beer  and  ale,  ci- 
der  and  perry,  (and  mead  and  mum,  when 
not  banished  by  excise  regulations,)  are  the 
only  kinds  that  can  be  called  national.  The 
juices  of  most  of  our  native  fruits  possess  too 
little  succharum  to  be  fermented  pure  ;  and 
when  malt  wort,  or  honey,  was  fbrnjcrly  ad- 
ded, as  sugar  has  been  in  late  times,  the  com- 
pound was  also  flavored  and  colored  with  ex- 
traneous substances,  so  as  to  imitate  one  or 
other  of  the  favorite  wines  of  the  Continent. 
This  was  more  particularly  attended  to  when 
the  making  of 'sweets,' or  'British  wines,' 
became  a  trade.  The  imitation  of  foreign 
wines  originated  in  fraud,  and  excise  duties 
raised  the  imitators  to  the  rank  of  authorised 
manufacturers.  As  long  as  these  gentlemen 
were  contented  with  the  ordinary  names  of 
currant  wine,  gooseberry  wine,  «k.c.  all  was 
well ;  but  we  now  see  champagne,  sherry, 
port,  <Scc.  in  the  bills  of  the  British  wine  ma-| 
kers,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  of 
these  compounds  occasionally  find  their  way  | 
into  the  cellars  of  the  '  dealers  in  foreiwnl 
wines.'  Chanqiagne,  in  particular,  is  a  very 
high  priced  article  ;  and  the  British  cham- 
pagne, made  from  gooseberries,  if  properly 
made,  and  drunk  when  young,  may  impose 
upon  three-fourths  of  the  purchasers.  Per- 
ry, also,  particularly  in  mixture,  is  passed 
off  for  champagne,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  real  wine  which  it  imitates. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  inferiority  as  the  lie, 
which  passes  a  cheaply  made  article  for  one 
that  is  more  expensive,  that  constitutes  the 
quackery  and  the  crime  of*  those  ingenious 
imitators.  If  we  can  make  a  British  wine 
equal  to  champagne,  we  have  a  right  to  do 
so  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  pass  it  off  in 
trade  as  a  ibreign  wine." — p|».  »jl,  62. 

In  the  "  Appendix  concerning  Cider  and 
Perry,"  >lr.  Booth  rcj)rcsents  the  English 
manufacture  of  both  these  licpiids  to  be  in  a 
very  declining  state.  His  observatioiM  on 
the  subject  are  well  deserving  of  attention  : 

"  AV'c  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  su- 
perior sorts  of  perry>  as  well  as  of  cider, 
though  they  may  have  the  same  names,  are 


not  equal  to  what  were  sold  for  such  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  Most  of  the  trees  that  were 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce 
are  either  dying  or  dead.  Mr.  Marshall 
published  his  Rural  Economy  of  Glouces- 
tershire in  1789,  at  which  period  he  laments 
the  decay  of  the  finest  fruit  trees.  *  All  the 
old  fruits,'  he  says,  '  which  raised  the  fame 
of  the  liquors  of  this  county  (Herefordshire,) 
are  now  lost,  or  so  far  on  the  decline  as  to 
be  deemed  irrecoverable.  The  red  streak  is 
given  up  ;  the  celebrated  stire  apple  is  going 
ofi";  and  the  squa-sh  pear,  which  has  proba- 
bly furnished  this  cotmtry  with  more  chain, 
pagnc  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no 
longer  be  got  to  flourish ;  the  stocks  canker 
and  are  unproductive.'  The  squash  pear  is 
described  as  remarkable  for  the  tenderness 
of  its  flesh,  which  bursts,  (or  rather  bursted,) 
if  allowed  to  fall  ripe  from  the  tree  ;  and 
hence  the  name.'  — pp.  119, 120. 

The  pity  is  the  greater,  that  our  British 
perry  is  (or  rather  was)  a  species  of  wine 
particularly  worthy  of  cultivation  : 

"  Perry,  when  the  manufacture  has  been 
successful,  is  much  more  similar  than  cider 
to  the  sweet  wines  ot"  the  grape.  Without 
any  mixture  it  has  often  been  taken  for  the 
best  quality  of  efl'ervescing  champagne.  The 
juice,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  pu- 
rified syrup  of  sugar  or  of  honey,  of  about 
2")  lbs.  gravity,  (being  allowed  to  finish  its 
fermentation,  so  as  to  be  bright  before  bot- 
tling,) is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
foreign  wine  of  a  siq>erior  species." — p.  121. 


Ikox  Boat  om  a  Nkw  PRiNcirLK. — Mr. 
David  Napier,  engineer,  has  fitted  up  an  irort 
boat  on  a  new  principle,  to  sail  on  the  Clyde. 
A  large  portion  of  the  boat  below  the  wa- 
ter line  is  formed  into  a  condenser,  and  the 
water  outside  keeps  it  cool,  so  that  little  (if 
any)  injection  water  is  required.  In  this 
plan,  the  water  pumped  into  the  boiler  will 
not  be  so  salt  as  if  more  water  were  let  into 
the  condenser;  and  an  air  pump  a  little  small- 
er than  ordinary  will  work  the  engine. — 
[James  Whitelaw,  Glasgow,  June  25.] 

New  Locomotive  Engink. — A  new  loco- 
motive engine,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Forrest  &  Co.,  was  tried  on  Monday 
on  the  railway.  It  made  the  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  67  minutes,  and 
brought  back  the  first  class  train  in  77  mi- 
nutes. This  powerful  and  rapid  engine  is 
intended  for  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Rail- 
way. — [Liverpool  Chronicle,  July  28.] 

Traoe  on  the  Canai.s. —  Durinjr   the  week 
ending  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  property,  passed  Uiica  east 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  viz. : 
54,229  barrels  of  flour. 
823         "  ashes. 

172         "  provisions. 

57,937  bushels  of  wheat. 
25,517         "  coarse  ijrain. 

33,914  gallons  domestic  spirits. 
1,111,590  feet  of  lumber. 

18,126     "  timber.  -•* 

361,700  slaves. 

Amount  of  tolls  on  clearances  passinu  and 
issued  at  Utica,for  the  same  period,  {|37,788.62. 

Ritilroii'i. — Wo  learn  that  llie  Puicr.-'on  Railroad 
received  in  Anpust  $4,500,  and  in  Scpietnber  4,58@. 
In  September,  iho  receipts  were,  for  frciglit,  §i2,000, 
aad  for  pMsengers,  $3500.  In  August,  for  freight, 
•1400,  and  passengers,  $3,000. 


Railroad  in  Virginia. 

Obanoe  C.  H.,  Va.  October,  1834. 

To  the  Exiitor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  noticed  in  the  Virginia 
Herald  a  project  for  a  railroad  from  Fredericks- 
burg, or  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Potomac,  to  the 
Virginia  Springs,  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  &c. 
I  look  upon  this  scheme  as   both  practicable 
and  grand,  as  far  as  it  goes.     But  one  has  only 
to  open  bis  eyes  upon  your  nevr  Railroad  Map, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  to 
internal  improvement,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
tliat  if  this  railroad  is  continued  on  from  the 
Virginia  Springs  to  the  ever  navigable  waters 
on  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Ohio  at  Guyandot,  it 
at  once  opens  the  mo8t  8U{)€rb  highway   that 
can   possibly   be  constructed   in   the   Uniird 
States,  to  the  great  West.     It  unites  the  greni 
South-west  with  the  Atlantic  in  a  much  shorlier 
distance  than  the  great  Erie  canal ;  and  when 
completed,  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  west 
to  carry  their  corn,  which  now  sells  for  12^ 
cents  a  bushel,  to  the  city  of  New-York  in  Ie»8- 
than  48  hours.    Besides,  the  public  viiW  be  ac- 
comniodated    in  carrying  from  the  great  val- 
ley of    the  Mississippi,  and    thence    through 
Fredericksburg  and  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  to  your  city,  in   a  comparatively 
short  period  ;  whereas,  to  my  knowledge,  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  have  during  the  past 
season  waited  at  Guyandot,  day  after  day,  for 
want  of  conveyance  to  the  White  Sulphur  and 
the  northern  cities.      All  the  travel  from  the 
South-west  to  Washington  city,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  will  of  course  fall  into  this 
track,  the  route  being  nearer  and  quicker  than 
any  other.     The   inhabitants  of  Kanawha  are 
now  ready  to  do  nntch  for  the  construction  of 
tliis  road,  in  order  to  give  free  transport  to  the 
millions  of  bushels  of  salt  now  manufactured 
annually  at  their  works.     A  few   days  ago  I 
saw  a  merchant  from  near  the  salt  works  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia  and  New- York  to  buy 
goods,  which  he  said  he  sIiouTd  send  home  by 
way  of  Pittsburg   or  Wheeling,  and  that  he 
must  wait  for  rains,    because    the   Ohio  wa« 
quite  too  low  at  this  time,  and  at  the  b«st  it  re- 
quired four  weeks  at  least.     Were  the  rsitroad 
of  which   we  have  been  speaking   eomplrtrd, 
it  would  require  no  more  than  44  or  45  boors 
to  transport  the  same  goods  from  New-York. 
If  1  had  time  I  might  mention  other  advantage*, 
but  I  only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ptib<- 
lic  to  this  route,  and  I  am  sure  that  the;  wiN  a« 
once  sec  those  advantages,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  mentioning  them.     I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  wood  for  railroads  can  now  be  made  dura- 
ble, as  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  ex- 
cavations and    embankments.      In  the   route' 
above  mentioned,  there  are  but  few  streams  to 
cross,  and   the   gaps  through  the  mountains 
render  it  comparatively  a  level  grade.    1  remain, 
dear  Sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  McAdam,  Jr. 

Steam  Communication  with  India. — The 
House  of  Commons'  (Committee  on  Steam 
Communication  with  India  have  reported  to 
the  House  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  route  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  superior 
to  every  other  proposed,  for  its  "  physical, 
commercial,  and  political  advantages,"  and 
they  recommend  that  a  grant  of  £20,000,  should 
be  made  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  expense 
of  giving  it  a  fair  trial.  The  distance  from 
Bir,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  this  line  would 
commence,  to  Scanderoon,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, is  stated  to  be  much  less  than  that  between 
Suez  and  Alexandria.  The  Committee  do  not 
appear  to  have  inquired  at  all  into  the  merits 
of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
are  surprised  at  this,  for  whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  either  of  the  Mediterranean  routes, 
as  allbrding  a  quick,  though  not  always  sure, 
conveyance  for  letters,  we  think  it  is  demon- 
strable that  ft>r  goods,  passengers  and  troops, 
the  line  by  the  Cape  is  that  on  which  steam 
may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  advantage^ 
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\Ve  alhided  some  time  ago  to  a  pamphlet,  by 
the  Messrs.  Seward,  C.  E.,  in  which  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  very  ably  advocated,  and  shall} 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  it  again 
more  particularly  under  the  attention  of  our 
readers. — [Lond.  Mech.  Mag.] 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
U.  S.  District  Court. — Jcdoe  Betts  presidinq. 
William  Falconer  V8  Edward  Clark.     Scire  Facias 
to  repeal  a  Patent. 

This  patent  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  nianu> 
facture  of  whit*  lead  and  other  metallic  salts.  The 
patent  of  the  defendant  was  thus  set  forth ;  viz : — "  I 
rest  my  claim  to  invention  on  the  introduction  or  ad- 
mittance of  atmospheric  air,  air  containing  oxygen, 
with  the  other  agents  or  materials  named,  that  is,  the 
vapor  of  vinegar  and  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  or  disengaged  from  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  limj,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  such  irre- 
lative matter  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  process,  or 
by  whatever  means  or  apparatus  their  introduction  or 
admittance  may  be  effected,  into  cisterns  or  apart- 
ments, appropriately  supplied  with  metal  lead,  or 
with  the  metal  to  be  acted  upon." 

The  plaintiff  insisted  that  this  was  in  principle  and 
effect  the  process  of  Montgoifier  and  Noble,  and 
called  John  Steele,  professor  of  chemistry,  who  said 
he  had  lectured  in  Scotland  and  in  New  York  before 
the  Mechanic's  society,  and  had  long  devoted  him- 
aelf  to  the  sciences  as  applied  to  the  arts. 

Into  his  Common  Place  Book  of  1817,  from  some 
work  of  science  at  Glasgow,  he  copied  Mongolfier's 
process,  which  was  thus  ;  viz  : — He  constructed  a 
rcverbatory  furnace,  in  which  was  placed  burning 
charcoal ;  the  air  that  passed  in  was  partly  formed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  passed  the  furnace 
undecomposed  into  a  barrel,  partly  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  created  a  vapor  of  it,  which  by  a  tube  communi. 
cated  with  a  rectangular  case,  in  which  was  suspen- 
ded sheets  of  lead,  and  into  this  case  passed  the  va- 
por of  vinegar,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  oxygen 
not  destroyed  in  passing  the  furnace.  The  case  had 
an  aperture  to  pass  off  the  redundant  gas.  This  was 
a  spontaneous  in  roduction  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  vapour  of  vinegar,  into  a  cistern  filled  with 
sheets  of  lend,  to  convert  them  into  white  or  carbo- 
nate of  lead.  See  Tenard's  Chemistry,  and  Annals 
de  Cbimie  and  Orfilc.  Noble's  patent  used,  in  a 
different  way,  the  the  true  agents  to  operate  on  shets 
of  the  metal.  See  a  pecification  in  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.13. 

He  says  Clark's  process  is  the  same  inipiincplc 
and  effect.  The  elemental  materials  the  same,  and 
they  produce  the  same  effect.  From  his  knowledge 
of  Chemistry,  no  doubt  Montgolfier's  plan  would  suc- 
ceed— never  knew  it  put  in  operation — heard  of  it 
once  in  lue  at  Glasgow,  and  abandoned.  Orfila  Vol. 
1,  1828,  is  read  as  follows,  viz  : — "  Before  knowing 
this  process  (Litharge)  they  made  White  Lead  by 
submitting  sheets  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  vapor 
of  vinegar,  air  and  carbonic  acid.  The  Lead  oxyda- 
ted  and  passed  to  a  state  of  sub-acctatc,  which  was 
then  recompoeed  by  the  carbonic  acid.  This  process, 
less  advantageous  than  the  first,  is  not  yet  altogether 
abandoned." 

Plaintiff  rests.  Defendant  calls  Professor  Latham 
W,  Gray,  who  says  that  he  has  ascertained  that  oxy- 
gen is  taken  out  of  air  that  passes  through  the  fire. — 
Presumes  if  air  is  a  necessary  agent,  White  Lead 
cannot  be  made  by  Montgolfier's  process.  In  Clark's 
works  at  Saugerties,  the  same  air  goes  through  the 
furnace  as  in  the  process  of  Monigolfier,  with  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  at  Clark's  forced  in.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  Clark's  method  is  the  forcing  in  atmosphe- 
ric air. 

Crota-examined. — Says  Chemists  don't  pretend  to 
fix  the  quantities  of  the  agents.  If  Montgolfier's 
plan  admitted  sufficient  air  to  go  through  the  furnace, 
it  would  make  White  Lead.  The  difference  between 
Clark  and  Montgolfier  is — Clark  has  an  apparatus  to 
force  in  air.  From  Montgolfier's  process,  I  think  he 
intended  a  suflicient  quantity  of  oxygen  should  pass 
the  furnace  to  produce  the  desired  ctl'cct ;  una  ol  his 
three  agents,  oxygen  was  one.  In  Ortila's  treatise 
1  should,  as  a  Chemist,  know  the  agents  must  be  con 
fined,  to  operate. 

James  W.  Macneven,  for  Plaintiff,  says — He  has 
long  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New- York 
State  Medical  College.  I  have  concluded  from  Works 
of  Science,  Montgolfier's  process  has  been  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  know  not  the  fact.  Atmospheric  air  there 
is  not  all  decomposed  in  passing  over  the  charcoal. 
I  may  say  I  am  satisfied  Montgolfier's  plan  was  used 
in  France.  In  it,  there  is  a  spontaneous  supply  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

WiUiam,  H,  Elliott,  M.  D.  has  lectured  on  Chemis 


try,  has  known  Montgolfier's  system  for  jnany  years. 
Oxygen  is  a  part  oi  it — thinks  it  would  succeed. 

Defendant  calls  Michael  Catey,  workman.  Proves 
that  Ripley  at  Saugerties  draws  his  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  oxygen  over  and  through  a  furnace.  The 
iir  was  drawn  in ; — corrosion  in  10  or  12  days. — 
The  plan  of  Clark  is  a  good  one,  and  makes  good 
Lead. 

George  S.  Hoioland,  for  Plaintiff,  says,  he  is  con. 
nected  with  the  Brooklyn  Works.  The  plan  of  Li- 
tharge  is  used  in  France,  and  patronized  by  govern, 
ment ;  yet  there  are  other  plans.  Generally  in  Eng- 
land and  America  the  old  pot  method  is  preferred. 
It  takes  I'rom  30  days  to  3  months  ;  and  the  longer  the 
better,  for  a  corrosion.  We  experimented  on  a  plan 
like  Clark's,  and  abandoned  it. 

William  Cumberland,  for  Plaintifl'.  Atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen  is  considered  a  necessary  agent.  I 
never  used  it  as  a  distinct  one.  I  experimented  and 
obtained  a  corrosion  daily. 

James  Renuick,  for  Delendants,  Professor  in  Co- 
lumbia  College,  says  he  never  heard  or  knew  that 
Montgolfier's  plan  went  inio  use. 

Plaintiff  insisted, — 

That  the  same  elemental  meterials  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  having  been  known  and  used  before  the 
patent,  that  therefore,  Clark  was  not  the  inventor, 
and  his  patent  void. — 

That  whether  the  same  plan  was  used  or  not,  it 
was  safficient  that  it  was  well  known  and  could  have 
been  put  into  successful  operation,  as  was  proved  by 
Professor  McNeven,  Eliot  and  Steele.'' 

The  patentee  was  in  law  presumed  to  know  all 
matters  described  in  books  of  sience,  and  no  igno- 
rance in  fact  could  excuse  him. 

It  was  proved  that  excellent  while  lead  was  made 
by  Clark's  patent. 

The  defendant  insisted  that  a  mere  description  ol 
the  mode, if  not  proved  to  have  been  put  in  use, would 
not  repeal  the  patent. 

The  Judge  delivered  a  very  lucid  ond  learned 
charge  to  the  Jury. — He  stated  that  they  were  to 
read  the  specification  of  the  patentee,  a-d  from  his 
summary,  ascertain  what  he  clamed  as  his  invention. 
If  this  had  been  before  published  in  works  of  art  and 
science,  the  patentee  was  presumed  to  know  it  —If 
ihey  found  that  the  invention  claimed  had  been 
known  before  and  described  in  authors  upou  the 
subject,  although  it  might  never 
the  patent  was  void.  But  if  they 
lion  claimed,  a  new  one,  and  the 
inventor,  the  patent  was  valid. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  Complainants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  true  inventor, 
and  also  further  tound  that  the  patent  was  not  ob- 
tained surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  suggestions. — 
Mr.  Clarke  has  appealed. 

For  Complainants,  C.  Walker. 

For  defendants,  Staples,  D.  P.  Hall  and  Patten. 


and  on.  the  let  ^of  April,  the|  Chamber  voted — 344 

members  being  present. 

The  votes  In  favor  of  the  bill  were  168 

Against  it  176 

Majority  against  it  8 

The  competent  authority  having  refused  the  ap- 
propriations requisite,  the  United  Slates  would  have 
taken  it  for  granted  the  decision  was  final,  and  the 
President  would  necessarily  have  called  upon  Con. 
gress  to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued. — 
To  avert  this  consequence,  the  King  of  France  sent 
a  national  vessel  to  his  representative  in  thiscountry. 
The  vessel  arrived  before  Congross  adjourned,  and 
the  President  made  no  communication  to  Congress. 
The  People  will  understand  that  the  assurances 
given  to  him  by  the  Executive  of  France  must  have 
been  full  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
King,  and  his  expectations  of  seeing  soon  redeemed 
by  the  new  Deputies  the  faith  of  the  (iovernment 
which  had  been  disregarded  by  those  whose  term  of 
sef  vice  had  just  expired.  The  French  Chambers 
ordinarily  meet  in  December.  The  King  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  convoke  them,  and  they  do 
not  assemble  until  called.  If  he  does  not  assemble 
them  unusually  early,  the  question  will  stand  as  it 
now  stands,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the  fi- 
nal decision  of  the  French  Chambers  will  not  be 
known  here,  until  near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress;  that  is,  a  few  days  before  {the  4th  of 
March  next. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  dr  sired  that  the  Chambers  should 
assemble  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  that 
the  decision  of  France  should  be  conimuniratcd  some 
time  before  the  4th  of  March,  otherwise,  provisional 
legislation,  at  all  times  to  be  resorted  to  with  regret, 
may  be  found  necessary  to  the  character  of  the  Uni. 
ted  States  and  the  just  claims  of  their  citizens. 


have  been    used, 

found    the   inven. 

patentee  the  true 


The  French  Treaty. — The  Globe  of  Monday, 
gives  the  following  abstract  of  the  chief  incidents 
connected  with  the  forming  of  this  treaty  : — 

The  Convention  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4ih  of 
July,  1831 ;  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
2d  of  February,   1832,  at  Washington. 

The  French  Chambers  were  in  session  to  the  2l8t 
of  April.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  must  have 
been  known  in  Paris  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session  ! 
The  subject  of  the  treaty  was  not  presented. 

The  Chambers  met  again  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1832.  The  session  closed  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1833.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Miniater  of  Finance 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  a  bill  making  the  appropria- 
tions to  execute  it.  The  bill  was  read  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  No  action  upon  the  subject  during 
I  hat  session,  which  closed  on  the  25ih  April,   1833. 

The  next  session  opened  the  following  day,  26ih 
April,  1833.  Oii  the  11th  June,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  presented  anew  bill.  It  was  read  and  re- 
ferred. Some  incidental  discussion  took  place  on 
the  13ih  June,  but  nothing  important  was  done. — 
The  session  clu:ied  on  the  2tith  of  the  same  month, 
no  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  bill. 

The  next  session  began  on  the  23d  December, 
1833.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1834,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  a^ain  presented  the  bill.  It  was  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Jay  presented,  from  the 
committee,  a  detailed  report,  recuminending  the 
adoption  of  the  bill.  I'he  discussion  commenced 
on  the  28th  of  March.  The  bill  was  opposed — by 
a  few  of  the  speaker.^,  because  France  should  not 
have  agreed  to  pay  any  thing  i»  the  United  States  ; 
by  otiiers,  because  the  administration  had  contracted 
to  pay  too  much-     The  debate  continued  three  days, 


The  President  of  Columbia  College  has  been  di> 
rccted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  return  their  thanks 
to  John  Bowrinu,  Esq.  LL.  D.,  of  London,  lor  his 
present  to  the  Library  of  the  College  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Jeremv  Bentha-m,  and  also  to  Col.C.  W. 
P*sLEy,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  for 

a  similar  donation  of  his  "  Observations  on  the  Stand. 
ards  of  Measures,  Weights  and  Money  ;"  which  ac- 
knowledgments iiave  accordmgly  been  communica. 
ted  to  those  gentlemen  respectively. 

The  President  has  aleo  received  from  the  Most 
Rev.  The  Arch  Bishop  or  Dubun  copies  of  vanoae 
tracts  and  pamphlets  published  by  his  Grace  withm 
the  last  few  years,  and  transmitted  by  him  for  the 
Library  of  the  College ;  and  from  Henry  BEAt'KOT, 
Esq.  of  South  Lambeth,  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
of  Nautical  Experiments,  by  his  father,  the  late  CoU 
Mark  Beaijtov,  F.  R.  S.  Sec.,  which  publicatitfh  u 
to  be  comprized  in  three  volumes  Royal  Quarto,  il> 
lustrated  with  Engravings  by  the  first  artists,  and  is 
not  intended  for  sale,  but  to  be  distributed  among 
such  societies  and  individuals,  as  may  feel  an  interest 
in  its  subjects.  In  pursuance  of  this  liberal  intention, 
the  work  has  been  presented  to  the  College  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  "rriistecs,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
Board,  the  President  loses  no  time  in  acknewledging 
this  splendid  donation,  as  well  as  the  valuable  gifts 
of  Archbishop  Whately. 

The  liberalizing  influence  of  learning  and  letters, 
is  very  agreeably  evinced  in  the  recent  presentations 
by  the  British  Government  in  some  instances,  and 
by  munificent  individuals  in  others,  of  valuable  re- 
cords and  publications,  to  literary  institutions  in  our 
country. 

A  notice  appeared  in  our  columns  a  day  or  two 
since,  from  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  ac 
knowledging  the  receipt  ol  several  such  presents — 
among  them,  that  from  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  of  Surry, 
England,  embodying  the  nautical  and  hydraulic  ex- 
periments, &c.  of  his  father,  Col.  Mark  Beaufoy. — 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  as  wc  arc  authonzed 
to  do,  that  a  copy  of  this  work  has  also  been  Hent  to, 
and  received  by,  the  Naeal  Lyceum  at  Brooklyn,  and 
another  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Yard  there. 

The  Albany  Institute,  two,  as  we  perceiva  by  the 
Albany  Arguti,  has  received  a  copy,  as  have  some 
distintruished  individuils  among  us.  Mr.  G.  C,  Ver- 
planek;  we  know  has,  and  there  are  others  to  whom 
the  liberal  Editor  has  iranymiited  this  best  record  of 
a  father's  talents,  and  uf  a  son's  adroir*tion  and  r«. 
spect. 
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tion  of  the  two  curves,  take  D'  to  denote  the 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  contained  in 
the  curve  whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  T', 
between  its  origin  and  the  given  point,  and 
which  will,  consequently,  by  (I.)  and  (iV.) 
also  express  th<!  inclination  of  tlie  required 
curve,  at  that  point,  to  the  co7/J//Km  luiigenl  Hi 
the  origins.  The  value  of  D'  will  then  be  ex- 
pressed by 

x+  ex 

Cot.jP=:--, 

as  appears  from  (XIII.)  Now,  substituting  in 
this  expression  for  x  and  y,  their  values  as 
given  by  (VII.),  the  following  formula  will  be 
the  result : 

Cot.  p-  Cot.nT  ±2«fZ:'^oT2»T-^^^'^ 
The  value  of  D'  being  thus  obtained,  the  re- 
quired angle  of  intersection  will  be  expressed 
by  2nT  —  D' ;  as  evidently  appears  from  (V.) 
Example  1.  Let  the  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  given  curve  be  90',  and  let  the  given  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  (JOtii  chain.  .Sup- 
posing the  origin  of  the  other  curve  to  be  placed 
10  chains  back  upon  the  tangent  line,  what  will 
be  the  new  modulus  of  eur\ature,  and  what  will 
-he  the  angle  of  intersection  at  the  giviii  point? 

In  this  case, 

.r>(KXH) 


Sm.  T'  =-- 


50000 


.50000 


.rioooo 


~*57.299  -f  17.3rJl  -f  1.740     76.300  ~  •W)655  ; 

and  consequently,  T'  =  0°  22^'=  required  mo. 

dulus  of  curvature.     And,  Cot.  |D  =  1.73205 

0087S 
+  20  X  -500^=^  "'^'^^  4-  20  X  .01 746  =  1 .73205 

+  .34920  ^  2.08125  ;  and  therefore,  p'  -^  25° 
40';  or,  D' ^  51^  20'.  Hence,  2/iT  —  D:^^  00° 
—  51°  20'  -  8"  40'  =,  the  angle  of  intersection 
required. 

Example  2.  Let  tlie  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  given  curve  be  2^,  :md  let  the  given  point 
be  at  the  extremity  of  the  31st  chain.  Sup- 
posing the  new  curve  to  be  commenced  one 
chain  in  advance  upon  the  tangent  line,  what 
will  be  the  required  modulus  of  eurvature,  and 
what  will  be  the  angle  of  intersectiop  at  the 
given  point.' 

Here,  T  =  2°,  and  «  —  31  ;  and  consequent 
ly  2nT  =  124=.     Hence,  in  this  Case,  cos.  2hT 
becomes  negative,  while  Sin.  2hT  remains  posi 
tive,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  trigonome 
try.     Also,  in  the  present  example,  ex  =:  —  1. 
Under  those  considerations,  the  formula  (XIX.) 
gives, 

„  1  +  Cos.  56« 

Sin.  T' 


1  +  Cos.  56° 
--^20 —  2  Sin.  56°  -f  2  Sin.  2" 

1.55919 


1.55919 


.03490 
1.55919 


—  2  X  .82904  +  2  X  .0.3490 


1.55919 

"42?;  88 


.0:^643 ;  or, 


44.676— 1.685 -f. 070 
T'  =  2°  .5_^'  ^r-  required    niodulns  of  eurvafun 
In  obtaining  the  value  of  the  angle  D'  by  means 
of  (XX.),  the  neeessary   sign   of  the   trigbno 
metrical  quantities  must  in  like  manner  be  ob- 
served ;  and  consequently.  Cot.  .]D'  -;  Cot.  62' 

Sin  2°       _  „    V  _:^i^  _ 

—  2  X  J  _^  Cos.  56°  ~  "*'^*~*  ~  ^  ^  1.55919  ~ 

.53171  —  2  X  .02239  =  ..5:3171—04478  ^.48603; 
or  p'  —  64°  2' ;   aiid,  D'  r=  128°  4'.      Hence, 
D'  —  2nT  —  4°  4',  the  angle  of  intersection  re 
quired. 

In  computing  the  modulus  of  curvj.L^'e  for 
a  long  curve,  which  is  required  to  be  laid  with 
precision,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
result  only  true  to  the  nearest  full  minute 
For  in  tracing  a  curve  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
ples given  in  Art.  3,  it  is  evident  that  multiples 


ol'iJthe  modulus  of  curvature  are  required  in 
laying  the  different  chains  ;  and  consequently, 
an  error  of  ^'  in  the  modulus  of  curvature 
would  produce  an  error  of  2'  in  the  angle  of 
deflection,  placing  the  8th  chain  from  the  in- 
strument. Now,  in  any  common]  instrument, 
containing  a  good  vernier  scale,  an  angle  of  2' 
is  quite  perceptible.  Indeed,  if  the  chains  be 
100  feet  each,  an  angle  of  2'  will  be  subtended 
by  a  line  nearly  6  inches  long  at  a  distance  of 
8  chains  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  er- 
ror of  one  fourth  part  of  a  minute,  in  the  modu- 
lu.s  of  curvature,  will,  in  such  a  case,  produce 
an  error  of  nearly  6  inches  in  the  position  of 
every  8th  station  from  the  instrument.  And 
as  the  eflfects  of  this  error  will  not  continue  to 
be  only  proportionably  greater  through  the 
whole  line,  but  will  accumulate  faster  and  fast- 
er, in  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  an 
ror  of  \'  in  the  modulus  of  curvature  is  an 
item  of  considerable  consequence  in  laying 
long  curves  upon  a  graded  surface. 


(hi  tlie  Comparative  Value  and  Importance  oj 
Mathematical  Science,  and  on  the  Preten- 
sions of  its  Professors.  [From  the  Lon- 
(Ion  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

[Continued  from  jwge  632.] 
Let  us  take  other  views  of  mathemati- 
cians and  practical  men  bending  their  facul- 
ties towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  ob. 
ject.  The  most  valuable  method  of  deter- 
mining  the  longitude  was  at  last  accom- 
plished through  practical  means,  and  by 
practical  men.  Euler  aimed  to  produce  an 
achromatic  lens  as  well  as  Dolland,  but  it 
was  the  latter  who  succeeded  ;  and  their  re- 
spective modes  of  proceeding  mark  both  the 
character  and  comparative  value  of  their  ef- 
forts. As  to  the  steam  engine,  science  (other 
than  the  most  common)  cannot  lay  a  parti- 
cle oC  claim  tu  it.  It  is  the  all-important 
gift  to  the  world  from  practical  men  alone. 
One  was  a  miner,  another  was  a  blacksmith, 
a  third  was  a  glazier,  and  a  fourth  a  watch, 
maker.  £:$ciefice  has  not  even  now  elucida- 
ted all  its  principles, — one  important  |>oint  is 
as  oh.scure  at  the  present  day  as  ever  it  was. 
During  tlie  time  this  mighty  engine  was  ma- 
turing, and  having  for  its  ultiiuate  effect  a 
political,  a  moral,  and  a  social  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  the  mathemati- 
cians of  the  foreign  academies,  the  Eulers, 
and  the  Beriiouilles,  even  when  engaged  on 
physico-mathematical  subjects,  were  excit- 
ing  each  other's  ingenuity,  and  eliciting  their 
mutual  admiration,  by  very  profound  but  very 
sterile  inquiries  into  things  selected  pur- 
posely and  merely  for  the  opportunity  they 
aflforded  for  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
investigations.  Such  was  that  concerning 
the  gyratory  motion  of  a  body  fastened  to  an 
extensible  ihresid,  first  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  choice  piece  of 
coiTiplication  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
the  lorce  of  gravity,  in  a  vertical  jWane,  but 
cndiiig  at  la.st  with  a  8U.sj)i(ion  that  all  was 
wrong.  Such  was  that  on  the  formulae  for 
determining  the  motion  of  a  thread  perfectly 
flexible,  ending  in  unmanageable  equations. 
.\nd  such  was  that;  concerning  tractory  and 
compound  tractory  curves,  formed  by  a 
weight  in  one  case,  and  two  or  more  weights 
in  the  other,  being  moved  by  a  thread  whose 
end  travels  along  a  line  either  straight  or 
curved,  ending  also  unsatisfactorily.  Your 
Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  is  also  the  theatre  <<c- 
casionally  for  the  display  and  sharpening  "of 
the  wits  of  certain  geometrical  correspon- 
dents. Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  problem 
lately  proposed  and  solved — "  To  inscribe  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  given  circle,  having  given 


each  of  the  diagonals  and  area."  Why 
should  not  these  have  their  puzzles  as  well 
as  the  more  profound  analysts?  They  form 
good  school  boy  exercisesjjand  school-boys 
accordingly  have  SHStained  a  conspicuous 
part  on  your  stage.  Some  persons  are  par- 
ticularly  apt  at  such  questions,  and  so  are 
others  at  solving  riddles.  The  different  man. 
ner  in  which  the  proposal  for  an  undulating 
in  lieu  of  a  level  railway  has  been  received 
by  the  mere  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  body  of  civil  engineers  on  the 
other,  is  also  abundantly  significant  of  the 
comparative  rank  and  importance  which  the 
former  hold  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  util. 
ity.  Your  correspondents,  Kinclaven,  Iver 
Maciver,  and  M.  S.,  are  mathematicians — 
geometricians,  at  any  rate — and  they  have 
sided  with  Mr.  Badnall.  Be  it  so — the  im- 
press  is  of  their  own  stamping,  and  the  cur- 
rency is  their  own  issue. 

The  limits  to  which  1  am  confined  will  per- 
mit me  merely  to  allude,  and  only,  to  a  few 
more  instances  of  the  unfitness  of  the  mere 
mathematician  for  physical  inquiries,  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  applications  of  their  sci. 
ence.  At  one  time  the  animal  economy  was 
mathematically  and  mechanically  explained. 
The  treatises  on  [)hysioIogy  were  filled  with 
problems,  long  calculations,  and  algebraic 
formula;.  Lawrence  says,  '*  that  one  estima- 
ted the  force  of  the  heart  as  equal  to  180,- 
000  pounds  ;  another  reduced  it  to  8  oz.  ; 
and  both  these  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
reasonings  clothed  in  all  the  imposing  forms 
of  the  exact  sciences." 

Even  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  have 
been  forced  within  the  pale  of  mathematical 
disquisition.  Hartley's  elaborate  hypothesis 
of  the  vibratory  nature  of  thought  and  feel- 
mg  would  afford  a  choice  and  subtle  theme 
for  analysts  of  the  French  school,  if  only  a 
few  facts  could  he  found  to  give  it  a  coloring 
of  truth,  and  a  plausible  pretence  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  calculus.  We  may  then  hope 
to  find  an  expression  for  the  velocity  of  our 
ideas,  with  the  corrections  due  to  variations 
in  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  tension  of 
the  medullary  fibre  ! 

To  come  to  our  own  times,  there  is  Sir  R. 
Phillips'  theory  of  all  things — ingenious 
enotigh,  but  that  is  all.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Herepath's  mathematico-chemical  theory,  ac- 
companied with  a  challenge  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  preposterously  backed  with  an 
offer  to  wager  £1000  on  the  i.ssue,  in  which 
the  molecules  of  the  gases  are  continually 
jostling  each  other  and  perpetually  at  logger- 
heads. The  whole  scheme  is,  however,  ma- 
thematically and  demonstrably  true,  especial, 
ly  if  reasoning  in  a  circle  be  only  a  circui- 
tous way  to  truth.*  Then  there  is  the  more 
measured  movement  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Enuiiet,  by  rea.son  of  the  altered  ratio  of 
the  forces  which  previously  held  them  in 
equilibrium — the  disturbing  force  being  calo- 
ric. More  recently  there  is  the  somewhat 
similar,  but  more  elaborate  and  comprehen* 


*  This  conspicuous  herald  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  fame  will  surely  be  satisfied  if  liis  theory  be  as  true 
as  his  assertion,  that  Mr.  Gurney's  steam-drag  would  trans- 
fer the  same  weight  as  it  does  on  a  common  road,  "  (too 
hundred  and  sixty  or  tioo  hundred  and  eighty  miles  per 
iiour  on  a  railway,  supposing  mechanical  laws  followed, 
and  that  the  materials  and  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  allow  it."  A  sbght  mistake  this— identical 
with  Kinclaven's,  of  supposing  the  expenditure  of  power 
not  to  foUow  the  ratio  ot  the  velocity  as  well  as  the  resist- 
ance. This  is  another  instance,  by-the-by,  on  the  part  ot 
both  these  persons,  (for  they  are  one  only  in  error,  I  ima. 
gine,)  of  mathematical  fitness  and  sagacity  for  physical  iit- 
quiriM. 
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give,  atomic  theory  of  Mr.  Exley,  a  work 
which  I  approach  with  the  greatest  respect, 
for  the  many  protbund,  ingenious,  and  pliiio- 
gophic  views  with  which  it  abounds  ;  and 
for  the  very  numerous  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena which  he  adduces  in  accordance 
with  his  hypothesis,  and  which  give  it  a 
much  less  speculative  cast  than  the  theories 
previously  mentioned.  The  laws,  however, 
which  govern  the  immediate  action  of  the 
atoms,  if  such  there  be,  are  |)robably  not 
gcrutable  to  our  means  or  faculties  ;  and  it 
must  be  doubted  whether  our  knowledge,  even 
of  the  elements  of  matter,  is  suthciently  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  such  mathematical  dis- 
quisitions :  the  attempt  at  present  appears  to 
be  premature,  though  possibly  it  may  be  ul- 
timately successful  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  experimental  researches  of  philosophers, 
with  Mr.  Faraday  at  their  head,  will  be  more 
useful,  and  teem  with  results  of  greater  con- 
sequence.  What  an  important  though  simple 
fact  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  by  this 
gentleman,  and  how  much  of  a  practical 
character  there  is  about  it,  that  the  chemical 
action  of  platina  in  certain  cases  depends  on 
its  being  perfectly  clean, — a  circumstance 
which  your  very  profound  thinker,  with  his 
algebraic  formulse,  would  run  every  chance 

I  of  overlooking,  because  it  is  just  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  The  sagacious  practitioner 
having  his  attention  alive  to  every  incident, 
attaches  no  undue  importance  to  what  is  re- 
_  condite,  or  undervalues  any  thing  because  it 
has  not  the  air  of  being  scientific  or  recherche. 
I  have  thus  endeavored  to  mark  the  pecu- 
liar deficiencies  for  just  reasoning  and  origi- 
nal investigation,  to  which  the  mere  mathe- 
matician  is  liable  from  the  biassing  tendency 
of  his  studies,  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
and  the  engrossing  occupation  of  his  time. 
I  have  illustrated  tl-.is  position  with  as  many 
instances  as  my  limits  will  allow,  and  (  have 
incidentally  shadowed  forth  the  true  and  phi- 
losophic mode  of  conducting  inquiries  into 
the  mixed  and  complex  afiairs  which  surround 
u«  on  every  hand.  In  pursuing  this  subject, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  wish 
to  guard  against  misapprehension.  It  is  not 
intended,  then,  to  impugn  any  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  mathematicians  in  their  own 
science,  as  purely  considered,  however  they 
may  have  difl^ered  among  themselves  respect- 
ing them.  Still  less  is  it  intended  to  impugn 
the  modes  of  procedure  adopted  in  the  mixed 
mathematics,  or  to  complain  of  what  has  been 
Wy  done  herein  ;  but  rather  of  what  has  not 
been  so  done — of  premature  applications  of 
the  science  before  the  phenomena  of  nature 
have  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  warrant 
an  hypothesis — of  inadequate  applications, 
from  a  too  great  sacrifice  of  physical  consi- 
derations in  deference  to  the  exactness 
of  science — of  partial  applications  being  as- 
sumed to  be  complete,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
of  greater  pretension  and  value  tlian  avowed- 
ly irregular  but  more  comprehensive  modes 
of  considering  the  subject, — and  of  such  ap- 
plications being  put  forward  in  lieu  of,  and 
•n  preference  to,  tentative  proceedings,  even 
when  the  case  points  to  and  admits  of  their 
being  adopted.  Neither  is  it  intended  that 
those  observations,  or  mere  hints,  rather, 
Concerning  the  true  and  more  ample  mode 
of  philosophising,  should  point  to  the  .analy- 
tic more  than  to  the  synthetic  method,  for 
they  refer  to  both ;  and  the  reference  is 
*lso  as  much  to  the  secret  mental  process  as 
to  the  published  and  formal  procedures.  The 
former  is  a  curious  subject,  of  which  scarce- 


ly any  thing  can  be  known,  and  the  little  we 
can  conjecture  of  it  must  arise  from  u  know, 
ledge  of  what  passes  in  our  own  minds.  How 
intensely  interesting  would  it  be  to  have  be- 
fore us  the  workings  of  such  a  mind  as  New- 
ton's, whilst  maturing  his  immortal  system. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  such  things  in  what  is 
told  of  Kepler — of  his  shrewd  guesses,  ten- 
tative methods,  and  ultimate  success  in  dis- 
covering by  these  means  the  two  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions  which  bear  his  natne  ;  and 
also  in  what  is  related  of  the  cut  and  weighed 
paper  proceedings  of  some  of  the  geome- 
tricians. The  results,  of  course,  appeared 
in  systematic  mood  and  scientific  dress.  The 
works  of  Newton  gave  evidence  of  certain 
secret  and  facile  means,  before  the  method 
of  fluxions  was  announced  or  known.  We 
have  also,  in  the  detail  of  the  experiments 
which  led  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  the  discove- 
ry of  the  miners'  safety  lamp,  an  interesting 
instance  of  this  mental  process,  at  least  of 
the  general  course  of  his  thoughts.  We  are 
not  to  inr^agine  that  the  analysis  or  synthesis, 
as  brought  forth  to  public  view,  is  in  its  men. 
tal  elaboration  a  direct  and  straightforward 
affair.  Doubtless  there  are  alternated  or 
mingled  methods  of  resolution  and  composi- 
tion, of  experiment,  tentation,  and  verifica- 
tion, in  a  round  of  mixed  proceedings  ;  but 
from  this  seeming  chaos  of  thought  the  plas- 
tic spirit  of  true  philosophy  evolves  cohe- 
rent forms  of  symmetry,  of  truth,  and  beau- 
ty. The  heart  of  man  is  a  secret  thing  ; 
but  the  mind  of  man  is  yet  more  impenetra- 
ble. I  would  also  wish  to  be  understood  as 
not  contenuiing  mathematical  acquirements 
in  the  slightest  degree,  but  as  pleading  for 
their  use  in  opposition  to  their  abuse,  and  as 
moderating  only  the  overweening  pretensions 
of  their  value  and  importance,  both  in  an  in- 
tellectual and  useful  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  mere  mathematician  is  apt  to  indulge. 

It  may  be  expected  from  me  that  I  should 
apologise  for  assuming  the  censor  m  such 
sort.  I  beg,  then,  in  justification  and  corro- 
boration  of  my  opinions,  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing sentiments,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  since  the  preceding  observations  were 
written — in  fact,  the  treatise  in  which  they 
appear  is  just  published  :  "  In  mathematics 
we  go  smoothly  on,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  alternative  presented  to  the  mind — we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  our  assent  to 
what  is  before  us.  There  is  no  weighing, 
no  balancing  of  collateral  evidence,  or  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  such  as  often 
clog  and  impede  our  progress  in  many  of 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  How 
often  do  we  hear  mathematicians  bewail  the 
difficulties  they  meet  with  when  they  wander 
from  their  own  folds ;  and  how  often  do  we 
hear  them  give  utterance  to  the  pleasing  but 
forlorn  hope  of  seeing  all  knowledge  reduced 
to  mathematical  certainty  and  precision?" — 
"  If  we  examine  mathematics  in  an  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  mechanical  turn  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  its  truths ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent, that  to  excel  in  mathematical  investiga- 
tion, the  more  lofty  and  elevated  of  our  men- 
tal powers  are  required  to  be  brought  into 
exercise.  There  is  a  fact,  besides,  es^db- 
lished  by  the  historj'  of  philosophy  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  which  pointedly  bears 
out  this  opinion,  namely,  that  we  have  dai- 
ly  instances  of  oersons  making  themselves 
proficients  in  mathematical  science  at  a  very 
early  age  ;  but  we  never  find  that  a  t^irs'on 


becomes  eminent  in  mental,  moral,  or  poli- 
tical philosophy,  till  more  advanced  in  life. 
This  is  ;i  fact  founded  upon  the  natural 
course  of  the  human  mind,  and  clearly 
teaches  us,  that  higher  qualities  of  intellect 
are  required  to  reason  upon  and  comprehend 
questions  on  topics  relating  to  human  afliairs, 
than  are  neccssury  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems coimectr  {  •villi  the  pure  sciences." — 
[Blakey's  System  of  Logic.      1834.] 

There  is  another  very  important  topic  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  which  is,  the  hurt- 
ful  influence  which  mathematical  studies,  or 
rather,  which  a  taste  for  the  abstract  mathe. 
matical  method,  has  had  on  general  reason, 
ing,  and  on  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
investigations  into  things  in  general  have 
been  conducted — a  taste,  which,  taking  its 
origin  in  the  mathematical  predileciions 
which  succeed  the  downfall  of  the  old  scho- 
lastic methods,  has,  from  the  ease  and  con- 
venience which  it  affords,  for  takmg  deter- 
minate  but  narrow  and  contracted  views  of 
things,  and  the  flattering  but  fallacious  assur- 
ances it  fosters  of  clearness,  decision,  and 
certainly,  infected  the  universal  mind,  and 
marred  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  The 
length  of  this  article,  already  too  extended^ 
for  a  single  communication,  precludes  me- 
from  appending  my  observations  on  this  to. 
pic  ;  but  they  may,  probably,  form  the  subject 
of  another  letter,  if  you  are  of  opinion,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  such  inaiters  are  not  foreign  to 
the  scope  an<l  objects  embraced  by  your 
highly  useful  and  valuable  misceJIany. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  A:c. 

Be>j.  Chem;kto>. 


Moi>E    OK  fLKlFVIX;   P*l.M  Olf.. — To  pu. 

rify  Palm  Oil,  and  to  whiten  if  coniparatiielif 
^or  making  soap.  Take  two  parts  of  quick 
lime  and  three  parts  of  the  mliriate  of  am- 
monia,  the  lime  having  been  previously 
slacked  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pow. 
der,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  having  also 
been  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  in- 
timately blended  with  the  powdered  lime. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  still,  or  cast 
iron  pan,  having  a  close  cover  to  it,  and  a 
tube  leading  iVom  the  head  of  the  pan,  or 
still,  lo  near  the  bottom  of  the  soap  copper, 
which  should  contain  equal  quantiti«s  of  wa- 
ter  an«l  palm  oil.  On  fire  being  applied  to 
the  still,  the  anitnoniacal  gns  will  pass  over 
into  the  soap  copper;  and  as  thc^water  and 
oil  combine,  continue  adding  boiling  water 
to  the  extent  of  treble  the  weight  of  palm 
oil  in  all.  By  this  process  the  color  of  the 
palm  oil  will  be  almost  instantaneously 
changed  to  a  pale  yellow.  The  boiling  palm 
oil  and  water  should,  of  course,  be  kept  ra- 
pidly stirring  while  the  gas  is  passing 
through.  The  ammonia,  being  an  alkali, 
adds  to  the  strength  and  detergency  of  the 
soap,  while  the  peculiar  smell  imparted  by  it 
is  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  after 
a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
— [London  Mech.  Mag.] 


M.  DrpiN  has  been  so  well  pleased  with  his 
reception  in  Kngland.  that  one  ofhis  colleagues, 
the  Duke  de  Broplio,  is  about  lo  follow  his  ex- 
ample, bv  paving  his  respects  to  the  U)rd 
Chancellor.  Forthwith,  of  course,  he  will  be 
taken  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  ma<le 
|an  honorary  member.  The  distinction  will  not. 
however,  be  so  appropriately  conferred  as  it 
was  on  M.  Dupin.  whose  brother.  Baron  Chas. 
Dupiu,  is  well  known  as  the  introducer  of 
similar  institutions  into  France. — [lb.] 
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AiMKRICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  An  «/■  Wine  Making — llie  (wervtiis  Fer 
mcnting  Apparatus  Improved. 

[Froni  tlic  Lijiidon  Mechaiiics'  Magazine.] 

Mr.  Buulh,  whose  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Brewing  we  hitely  noticed,*  lias  just  produced 
another  treatise  on  the  kindred  "Art  of 
\Vine.making;"t  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
a  vohnne  supplementary  to  tlic  former.  The 
;roneral  principles,  and  many  of  the  inanipn- 
lalions.  of  the  two  arts  are  so  jiiniilar,  that 
(ho  business  of  this  new  treatise  consists 
mainly  in  pointing  out  th»)se  peculiarities  by 
which  the  munulaclure  of  wine  tliti'ers  iVom 
that  of  beer;  and  the  two  tieatiscs  are  so 
iiitimulely  (•.oanccted,  that  tiie  one  cannnol 
III."  [irulitably  i»crused  wilhoul  ronstunt  re- 
Icroncc  to  the  other.  As  Mr.  lioolh  hiinseU 
observes,  "  the  four  [»ar|s  of  tin-  Art  t>f  Brew- 
in;!  and  these  two  of  Wine-making,  with  the 
Appendix  oa  Cider  and  I'eny,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  continued  work,  embraciiig  a 
jrenurai  system  for  the  manufacture  of  vi- 
imus  liipiors." 

Mr.  Booth  in  his  present  work  treats  first 
of  "  Wine-making  in  Warm  Countries,"  and 
next  of  "  Win(;-making  in  Cold  Countries  ;" 
or  in  other  words,  of  foreign  and  home-made 
wines  in  all  their  numerous  varieties.  He 
gives,  under  l)oth  these  heads,  a  great  deal 
of  very  useful  (lliougli  not  often  very  novel) 
infoniuitiou,  derived  lironi  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  interspersed  with  much  shrewd 
observation  and  judicious  advice.  One  of 
his  best  chapters  relates  to  the  much  con- 
tested point,  whether  open  or  close  tuns  are 
,  best  suited  to  the  process  of  fermentation  ? 
The  ancient  practice  of  the  wine  provinces 
of  France  was  to  leave  the  tuns  o|>en,  or,  at 
least,  to  cover  them  scry  slightly  ;  but  at 
the  beginning  oi  the  |>resent  century,  a  Ma- 
demoiselle liervais  introduced  a  close  fcr- 
inenting  apparatus,  (afterwards  patented  in 
Cireat  Britain  by  Messrs.  Deurbrouck  and 
Nichols,)  which  having  the  good  luck  to  be 
patronised  by  the  celebrated  Chaptal,  has 
become  all  the  fashion  among  our  French 
neighbors.  According  to  the  partisans  ot 
this  new  method,  it  serves  not  only  "  to  con- 
<lcnse,  and  to  return  into  the  fermenting  flu- 
id,  all  the  aqueous,  spirituous,  and  balsamic 
vapors  which  are  usually  carried  off  with 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thereby  to  enrich 
tlie  wine,  by  preserving  entire  its  spirit  and 
I)erfun>e,"  but  actually  augments  the  quanti- 
ty of  wino  obtained,  by  from  9  to  15  per  cent. 
Mr.  Booth  does  not  altogetiier  dispute  these 
conclusions,  but  he  insists  that  they  are  pro- 
digiously exaggerated.  He  maintains  that 
the  increase  of  volum  i  is  "  not  above  one  in 
two  hundred  ;"  that  "  this  increase  is  caused 
by  the  condensation  of  all  the  gas  that  is 
evolved  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
fermentation;"  and  tiiat  the  proportion  of 
this  condensation,  which  is  spirituous,  is  pro- 
bably "  very  small." 

We  shall  leave  Mr.  Booth,  however,  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  conunences  very 
properly  by  describing  what  the  (iervais 
apparatus  is,  and  how  it  has  beefi  proposed 
by  M.  Dubrunfaut  to  free  it  of  its  more  stri- 
king  defects. 

"Z  Z,  A  A,  (see  fig.  1,)  is  the  perpendi- 
cular and  central  section  of  a  fermenting- 
tun,  with  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  close 
head  Z  Z.       : 


Fig.l. 


*  See  iwgdDl,  ol  this  work. 

1  Tlic  Art  of  \Viiie-niaUi7i^  in  all  ir.s  lirai»c-hfs.  By  Da- 
vul  Borth.  To  \\l1i4l1is  added  an  Ap|>cndix  concerning 
t.idor  and  Perry.    Loudon  :  F,  J.  Mason.  123  pp.  8vo. 
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*'  B  is  a  cone  of  tiimcd  iron  plate,  com- 
municating at  bottom  with  the  tun,  by  ineajjs 
of  a  hole  in  the  cover  Z  Z. 

"  C  C  is  a  small  channel  extending  round 
the  interior  base  of  the  cone,  being  adapted 
to  receive  the  condensed  *  alcohol  and  essen- 
tial oils ;'  from  whence  they  arc  comluded, 
down  the  small  pijie  D,  into  the  lower  jtart 
of  the  liquor  in  the  vat. 

"  E  E  is  a  cvliiider  of  the  same  material 
as  the  cone  whicii  it  surromids,  and  contain- 
ing cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  condens- 
ing the  vapors  which  rise  into  the  cone  du- 
ring the  fermentation 

"  F  is  an  egress  pipe,  conununicating  with 
the  interior  ot  the  cone,  its  extremity  being 
immersed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  at  least, 
below  the  surface  of  tlic  water  in  the  small 
tub  G,  front  whence  the  iucoiidensuble  giiscs 
arc  permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

"  H  is  a  cock  to  draw  off  the  water  trom 
the  reservoir  E  E,  when  it  becomes  warm, 
and  requires  to  be  replaced  with  cold  water, 
as  is  the  case  in  high  fermentations. 

"  It  is  asserted  by  the  French  chemists, 
and  conceded  by  Messrs.  Deurbrouck  and 
Nichols,  the  Englisii  patentees,  that  the  vi- 
nous fermentation  will  not  commence  with- 
out the  access  ot  utuio.splicric  air  or  of  oxy- 
gen ;  but  after  it  has  ojice  begun,  the  further 
exposure  to  the  air  is  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  empty  space 
{\eii  in  the  tun  to  prevent  the  head  from  ris- 
ing into  the  cone)  is,  they  say,  perfectly  suf- 
ficient to  originate  tlu;  termentation :  but, 
they  add,  '  as  soon  as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved 
from  the  fermenting  gyle,  the  atmospheric 
air,  being  lighter,  is  driven  out  from  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  working  tun  ;  and  as  no  air 
is  permitted  to  enter  afterwards,  all  the  sub- 
sequent carbonic  acid  gas  emitted  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  gyle, 
by  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon  as 
fast  as  it  disunites  from  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter during  its  decomposition,  and  thereby 
secures  a  soundness  and  peculiar  mildness 
not  to  be  produced  by  any  other  mode.' 

*'  Never  having  seen  the  effects  of  teniiout- 
ation  in  tuns,  thus,  as  it  were,  licnnetically 
sealed,  we  cannot  jiersonaliy  join  in  their 
praise  ;  but  we  apprehend  t  hat  there  is  one 


inherent  defect  which  will  always  prevent 
their  general  adoption  in  the  British  brewery 
— we  mean  the  tardiness  of  the  progress  of 
the  fermentation.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
days,  which  it  is  granted  would  be  requisite 
tor  the  fermentation  of  table  beer,  is  a  suffi. 
cient  bar  to  its  adoption.  On  this  principle, 
we  suppose  that  the  Scotch  ale  brewers, 
who,  even  with  open  tuns,  often  lake  three 
or  four  weeks  to  a  gyle,  would  require  the 
whole  of  their  brewing  season  for  a  single 
operation. 

"  It  will  be  (.bserved  in  the  preceding  de- 
scription  of  the  (iervais  apparatus,  that  tlie 
extreujity  of  the  egress  pipe  F  is  itnmersed 
in  water  lo  the  depth  of  six  inches  at  least. 
These  six  iiiciies  impose  an  additiotial  prcs- 
sure  upon  !  he  surface  of  the  fermenting  fluid, 
L'quivalcnt,  al  an  average,  to  the  sixty-fourth 
part  of  tile  whole  weight  of  the  atmosi>herc; 
and,  in  consequence,  has  a  material  eflect 
in  f»reventiiig  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  thereby  retarding  the  attenuation.  '  In 
fact,' says  M.  Dubrunfaut,.' the  gas,  meeting 
with  a  powerftd  obstacle,  which  opposes  its 
passage  through  this  condensing  apparatus, 
forces  its  way  by  other  issues,  which  it  finds 
in  the  pores  of'the  wood,  and  the  fissures  of 
the  lutes  which  are  reconmiended  to  close 
the  joints  of  the  cover  of  the  tun.  The  por- 
tionof  the  gas  which  thus  escapes,  by  open- 
ings  that  can  never  be  kept  closed  under 
such  a  pressure,  subtracts  the  alcoholic  va- 
[>ors  from  the  refrigerator,  and  is  a  funda. 
mental  error  in  the  construction  of  the  Ccr- 
vais  apparatus.'  We  may  add,  that  had  it 
even  been  i)erfect,  it  was  not  new:  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  two 
principles  which  had  been  long  known — the 
condenser  of  Jean  Baptiste  Porto,  a  Neapo- 
litan, which  was  described  in  a  work  on  Dis- 
tillation, published  by  him  in  1C09 ;  and  the 
hydraulic  valve  of  M.  D.  Casbois,  which 
was  announced  in  a  French  Journal  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  Arts  in  1783. 

"  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  in  this  place, 
whether  or  not  the  rise  in  the  barometer,  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch,  would  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion as  the  CJervais  apparatus  ?  We  say  that 
it  would  have  more  :  for,  in  the  case  of  an 
increased  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
pressure  all  around  the  tun  would  be  equal  to 
that  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  One 
marked  difference  would  be,  that  there  would 
be  no  exit  through  the  pores  or  chinks  of 
the  tun  ;  for  these  fissures  would  be  equally 
pressed  upon  by  the  external  atmosphere. 
We  have  l)een  long  aware  that  the  variations 
of  the  barometer  are  indicative  of  alterations 
in  fermentative  processes  of  every  kind ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  a  time  will  arrive 
when  that  instrument  will  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  other  instru- 
ments which  are  now  consulted  by  the  ma. 
nufacturers  of  vinous  liquors.  Persons  who 
have  not  attended  to  this  particular  subject, 
(and  there  arc  few  who  have,)  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  effects  of  atmospheri- 
cal variations.  Wine-making  is  confined  to 
a  certain  season,  and  to  countries  where  the 
variation  of  the  barometer  is  comparatively 
small ;  it  is  in  the  regions  of  the  north  that 
those  effects  are  more  particularly  worthy  ol 
observation.  On  this  subject  we  have  made 
many  experiments  ;  but  what  might  be  use- 
ful as  suKgcstions  to  a  scientific  manufac- 
turer,  would  be  here  out  of  place.  As  long 
as  the  mind  remains  doubtful  of  the  factit 
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they  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  world  as 
knowledge.  >;'  . 

"  The  author  last  quoted  has  proposed  a 
mode  of  close  fcrnienlation,  which  is  free 
from  the  errors  and  absurdities  that  attach 
to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Gervais ;  and  as  it 
may  be  useful  in  the  vinous  fermentations  of 
this  country,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
English  patent  above  mentioned,  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  publishing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  process : 


Fig.  2. 


^  "  A  and  B,  in  fig.  2,  represent  two  of  any 
number  of  fermenting  tuns,  which  may  be 
arranged  and  combined  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. They  are  here  re-printed  as  of  the 
same  size,  and  as  placed  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal level ;  but  these  circumstances,  though 
convenient,  arc  not  necessary.  Tlio  lines 
a  a  and  b  h  mark  the  surface  of  the  must,  or 
other  fermentable  liquid. 

"  D  D  is  a  pipe,  communicating  with  each 
tun  by  means  of  branches,  which  are  insert- 
ed through  the  close  head,  and  which  may 
be  stopped  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the 
stop-cocks  c  c. 

"  C  is  a  cask  or  other  vessel,  filled  with 
cold  water,  througii  which  the  pipe  D  D  is 
continued  in  the  ibrm  of  a  worm,  o  o  o  o  o: 
this  water  may  be  drawn  off  when  too  warm 
by  means  of  the  cock  cf,  when  this  refrige- 
rator can  be  re-filled  with  cold  water,  through 
an  opening  in  the  head. 
.  "  E  is  a  smaller  vessel  or  tub,  destined  to 
receive  the  product  of  the  condensation  o! 
the  vapors  arising  IVom  any  or  all  of  the  fer- 
menting tuns.  Those  vapors  rising  in  the 
branch  pipes  c  r,  into  the  main  D  D,  pass 
through  the  worm  o  o  o  o  o,  which  is  bent, 
when  it  leaves  the  refrigerator,  into  the  tub 
E,  reaching  half-way  to  its  bottom. 

*'  It  will  be  obvious,  from  this  arrangement, 
tbtit  the  condensable  vapors  which  arise 
with  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  will,  by  passing 
through  the  refrigerator,  be  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  E  in  a  fluid  form,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  tub  will  be  filled  with 
gas.  Care  must  be  taken  to  draw  off  por- 
tions  of  this  fluid  from  time  to  time,  (by 
means  of  a  cock  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
which  is  not  here  represented,)  so  that  it 
may  never  rise  above  the  level  of  the  oh 
fice  of  the  worm  ;  for  were  the  fluid,  for 
example,  to  rise  to  the  level  e  e,  it  would, 
according  to  its  gravity,  form  an  hydraulic 
valve,  which  would  cause  an  additional  pres- 
sure  upon  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  li. 
«piid,  the  prominent  objection  to  the  Gervais 
apparatus. 

"  On  this  plan,  the  complex  apparatus  for 
e«ch  tun  is  rendered  unnecessary;  for  a 
single  one  of  suflicient  size  will  serve  for 
any  number  of  working  tuns.  The  con- 
densed liquid  is  not  hereby  returned  to  cool 
ftbe^fenaenting  mass;  and  the  distiller,  for 
^osn  we  should  suppose  the  practice  well 


adapted,  might  carry  the  liquid  from  the  tub 
E  directly  to  the  still.  It  may,  however,  be 
returned  into  the  mass  by  along-stalked  fun- 
nel, if  desired.  The  worm  gives  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  vapors  ;  since  its  lower  extremi- 
ty, being  plunged  only  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
cainiot  be  said  to  offer  any  obstruction.  The 
liquid  in  the  tun  is  then  fermented  solely  un- 
der the  simple  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  finding  an  easy 
escape  through  the  opening  of  the  worm,  no 
longer  seeks  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood  or  the  chinks  of  the  Jun. 

"  The  gas,  which,  on  account  of  its  densi- 
ty, constantly  fills  the  tub  E,  jircvents  all 
risk  of  absorption  of  atmospheric  air  as  com- 
pletely as  is  dime  by  the  hydrostatic  valve  of 
Gervais.  When  there  is  a  range  of  tuns, 
one  or  more  will  be  continually  discharging 
carbonic  acid  gas;  but  where  there  is  only 
a  single  tun,  and  that  not  in  full  operation, 
the  accession  of  air  could  be  equally  well 
prevented,  for  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  tub  with  water  until  the  surface 
should  rise  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  \yorm,  as 
shown  by  the  line  e  e. 

"  When  we  want  at  any  time  to  look  at 
the  state  of  a  tun,  we  have  only  to  shut  the 
cock  c  (which  shuts  out  all  communication 
with  the  others),  and,  opening  a  plug-hole 
in  the  head,  draw  off'  what  we  require  by 
means  of  the  cock  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
same  manner  we  may  charge  and  discharge 
the  several  tuns  successively,  without  their 
interfering  with  one  another.  Each  may 
be  washed  out  by  having  a  man -hole  in  the 
upper  end  ;  or  it  may  even  be  taken  away 
and  re-placed  by  another,  without  retarding 
the  oj>erations  of  its  neighb(»rs.  For  the 
more  easy  performance  of  this  hitter  pur- 
pose,  M.  Dubrunfaut  recommends  tlio  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  certain  parts  in  tlic 
construction  of  the  apparatus-; 

I  Fig.  3. 
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"  Fig.  3  represents,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
that  of  fig.  2,  the  pieces  necessary  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned. 

"  B  is  a  tube  and  flange,  seen  sideways,  of 
which  A  is  the  face,  being  a  circular  plate 
of  the  diameter  of  its  section  b  c.     This 


piece  is  fixed  by  nailing  the  disc  b  c  upon 
the  head  of  the  tun,  in  such  a  manner  tnat  the 
opening  n  corresponds  with  the  hole  which 
is  made  in  the  head  of  the  tun,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  gas  :  the 
tube  (i,  of  which  a  is  an  extremity,  bemg  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  hole. 

"  The  tube  </,  which  is  thus  perpendicular 
to  the  head  ^-f  f'  c  tun,  is  of  the  name  dia- 
meter as  the  tube  c  of  the  piece  <-' ;  and 
these  two  tultes,  when  the  apparatus  is  fin- 
isheil,  will  l»e  united  at  their  orifices  so  as  to 
form  a  single   <'oiitinued  pipe.      In  order  to 

lose  completely  any  little  openings  between 
their  «trifice8,  the  cylinder  E,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
lubes  ff  and  e,  is  drawn  over  the  junction, 
and  its  extremities  are  luted  to  those  tubes 
so  iis  to  prevent  all  access  of  air  or  escape 
of  gas.  'J'he  piece  C  is  previously  united  to 
the  larger  lube  D,  which  here  represents  a 
part  of  l>  I>,  fig.  2.  From  this  disposition 
of  the  parts,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  by  shutting 
the  coek  of  the  piece  C,  and  pushing  up- 
wards  the  moveable  socket  E,  the  tun  may 
be  coinpletelv  disengaged,  without  affecting 

uiv  other  part  of  the  general  arrangement. 
"  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  sub- 
jcct  because  of  its  probable  adoption  by  the 
distiller  and  vinegar  maker,  for  whom  we 
should  suppose  the  close  fermentation  lo  be 
bett(!r  adapte«l  than  to  the  brewer,  or  even  lo 
the  foreign  wine-maker.  The  produce  will 
be  found  to  he  very  various,  acrordiiig  to  the 

leat  of  th<;  ferineiilalion  and  the  quality  of 
the  fermenting   fluid.     At  an   average,  pcr- 

laps,  it   ni.i\  b<!  cstimat«^d  at  about  the   two- 

luudredtli  part  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  that 
IS  fermented  ;  and  in  quality,  chiefly  water 
niixed  willi  a  small  porUon  of  alcohol,  or 
rather  of  the  immediate  materials  vi'  alco- 
hol/'—pp.  l«-i8. 

(hi  the  adulteration  of  foreign  wines,  w« 
have  the  folh»wiiig  acute  remarks: 

*'  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  it  is 
of  much  less  importance  to  know  how  any 
particular  species  of  foreign  wine  is  manu- 
factured,  than  lo  learn  how  to  guard  them- 
selves from  the  eftects  of  its  adulteration. 
The  following  observations  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  an  occasional  accident,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  the 
bottlers  of  wine  in  this  country. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
bottled  wines  of  the  Continent  (particularly 
champagne)  undergo  at  least  one  or  two  rfc- 
cniUinf^s  or  raelinss  in  the  bottles  before 
they  are  exported.  A  bin  of  wine  is  tried, 
lo  see  whether  or  not  it  is  fit  for  the  foreign 
market.  The  practice  is  (especially  in  the 
wine  of  which  we  s|»eak)  to  use  very  fine,  that 
is,  clastic  corks  ;  to  push  thcin  half  into  the 
bottle  ;  and  to  press  the  upper  part  over  the 
neck,  in  a  sort  of  girth  or  rim,  which  is  kept 
down  by  means  of  twisted  wire.  This  cover 
of  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  re-covered  witli 
wax  of  a  cerUiin  color,  and  what  that  color 
is  depends  on  the  substances  with  which  the 
wax  is  mixed.  If  it  be  yellow,  the  coloring 
matter  is  orpiment ;  if  it  be  green,  the  color 
is  usually  given  bv  a  mixture  of  orpiment 
and  Prussian  blue. '  Both  these  coloring  mat- 
ters are  poisonous  ;  for  orpiment  is  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic,  and  Prussian  blue  is  formed 
from  one  of  the  most  instantaneous  poisons 
— the  prussic,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  bin  of  cham- 
pagne IS  intended  to  be  exported,  or,  if  in  a 
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British  cellar,  to  be  sent  to  a  customer.  A| 
bottle  is  drawn  for  trial,  and  is  found  to  be 
deficient  in  effervescence.  This  can  be  re-j 
medied  by  inducing  a  new  fermentation  ;  andj 
we  know  that  it  is  the  practice  to  accelerate! 
this  desirable  quality  by  means  of  the  intro-  i 
duction  of  a  syrup  of  sugar  candy,  mixedj 
and  purified  with  cream  of  tartar.  This  ad-; 
dition,  which  is  put  into  the  bottle  in  propor- 
tion to  the  taste  of  the  customer,  is  certainly 
not  deleterious.  But  the  cork  is  drawn,  the 
seal  is  broken,  and  a  part,  perhaps  a  few 
chips  of  the  wax,  is  nibbed  off,  and  enters 
into  the  bottle.  If  tiio  color  has  been  either 
gret'ii  or  yellow,  arsenic  also  enters ;  and, 
•mfortimately,  the  world  is  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cotisequonces.  We  may 
also  add,  that  in  French  collars  the  wax  has 
another  object  in  view  besides  (what  is  gene- 
rally thought)  the  exclusion  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  In  that  country  there  are  nu- 
merous swarms  of  insects,  who  are  ready  to 
devour  the  corks,  and  penetrate  to  the  liquid. 
As  far  as  regards  these  insects,  the  p<)ison<)Us 
quality  of  the  coloring  matter  .is  not  to  be 
regretted." — p.  52. 

A  danger  of  a  less  formidable  nature  to  be 
guarded  against,  is  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tain home-made  imitations  for  the  genuine 
products  of  the  continental  vineyards  : 

"  Of  all  the  vinous  liquids  which  arc  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country,  beer  and  ale,  ci- 
der and   perry,  (and    mead   and  nnim,  when 
not  banished  by  excise  regidations,)  are  the 
only  kinds  that  can  be  cidled  national.     The 
juices  of  most  of  our  native  fruits  possess  too 
little  saccharum  to  be   fermented  pure  ;   and 
when  malt  wort,  or  honey,  was  formerly  ad- 
ded,  as  sugar  has  been  in  late  times,  the  com- 
poimd  was  also  flavored  and  colored  with  ex- 
traneous  substances,  so  as  to  imitate    one  or 
other  of  the  favorite  wines  of  tiie  Continent. 
This  was  more  particularly  attended  to  when 
the  making  of 'sweets,' or   'British   wines,' 
became  a  trade.     The   imitation  of  foreign 
wines  originated  in  fraud,  and  excise  duties 
raised  the  imitators  to  the  rank  of  authorised 
manufacturers.     As  long  as  these  gentlemen 
were  contented  with  the   ordinary  names  of 
currant  wine,  gooseberry  wine,  «Sic.  all    was 
well ;   but  we   now  see   champagne,  sherry, 
port,  &:c.  in  the  bills  of  the  British  wine  ma- 
kers, and  we  have  little  doubt   th.it  some  of 
these  compounds  occasionally  find  their  wayl 
int«)  the   cellars  of  the  *  dealers  in   foreign! 
wines.'    Champagne,  in  particular,  is  a  veryj 
high  priced   article;  and   the   British  cham-j 
pagne,  made  from  gooseberries,  if  properly! 
made,  and  drunk  when  young,  may  impose  i 
upon  three-fourths  of  the  purchasers.      Per-j 
ry,  also,   particularly  in   mixture,   is   passed i 
off  tor  champagne,  and  is,  perha|)s,  not  much 
inferior  to  the   real  wine  which   it   imitates. 
Jt  is  not  so   much  the   inferiority  as  the  lie, 
Avhich  passes  a  cheaply  made  article  for  one 
that  is  more  expensive,  that  constitutes  the 
quackery  and  the  crime  of  those   ingenious 
imitators.      If  we  can   make   a  British  wine 
equal  to  champagne,  we  have  a  right  to  do 
so  ;   but  we   have  no    right  to   pass  it  off  in 
trade  as  a  I'oreign  wine." — pp.  (U,  02. 

In  the  "  Appendix  concerning  Cider  and 
Perry,"  Mr.  Booth  represents  the  English 
manufacture  of  both  these  liquids  to  be  in  a 
very  declining  state.  His  observations  on 
the  subject  are  well  deserving  of  attention  : 

"  Wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  su-i 
perior  sorts  of  perry^  as  well  as  of  cider, 
ihougii  they  may  have  the  "jame  names,  are 


not  equal  to  what  were  sold  for  such  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  Most  of  the  trees  that  were 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce 
are  either  dying  or  dead.  Mr.  Marshall 
published  his  Rural  Economy  of  Glouces- 
tershire in  1789,  at  which  period  he  laments 
the  decay  of  the  finest  fruit  trees.  •  All  the 
old  fruits,'  he  says,  '  which  raised  the  fame 
of  the  liquors  of  this  county  (Herefordshire,) 
are  now  lost,  or  so  far  on  the  decline  as  to 
be  deemed  irrecoverable.  The  red  streak  is 
given  up  ;  the  celebrated  stire  apple  is  going 
off;  and  the  squa-sh  pear,  which  has  proba- 
bly furnished  this  country  with  more  cham- 
pagne than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no 
longer  be  got  to  flourish ;  the  stocks  canker 
and  are  unproductive.'  The  squash  pear  is 
described  as  remarkable  for  the  tenderness 
of  its  flesh,  wiiich  bursts,  (or  rather  bursted,) 
if  allowed  to  fall  ripe  from  the  tree  ;  and 
hence  the  name.' — pp.  119, 120. 

The  pity  is  the  greater,  that  our  British 
perry  is  (or  rather  was)  a  species  of  wine 
particularly  worthy  of  cultivation  : 

"  Perry,  when  the  manufacture  has  been 
successful,  is  much  more  similar  than  cider 
to  the  sweet  wines  of  the  grape.  Without 
any  mixture  it  has  often  been  taken  for  the 
best  quality  of  eflervescing  champagne.  The 
juice,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  pti- 
rificd  syrup  of  sugar  or  of  honey,  of  about 
25  lbs.  gravity,  (being  allowed  to  finish  its 
fernjentation,  so  as  to  be  brisbt  before  hot- 
timg,)  IS  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
foreign  wine  of  a  superior  species." — p.  121. 


Ikox  Boat  ox  a  Nkw  Principlk. — Mr. 
David  Napier,  engineer,  has  fitted  up  an  iron 
boat  on  a  new  principle,  to  sail  on  the  Clyde. 
A  large  portion  of  the  boat  below  the  wa- 
ter line  is  formod  into  a  condenser,  and  the 
water  outside  keeps  it  cool,  so  that  little  (if 
any)  injection  water  is  required.  In  this 
plan,  the  water  pumped  into  the  boiler  will 
not  be  so  salt  as  if  more  water  were  let  into 
the  condenser;  and  an  air  pump  a  little  small- 
er than  ordinary  will  work  the  engine. — 
[James  Whitelaw,  Glasgow,  June  25.] 

New  Locomotivk  Exoink. — A  new  loco- 
motive engine,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Forrest  &  Co.,  was  tried  on  Monday 
on  the  railway.  It  made  the  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  67  minutes,  and 
brought  back  the  first  class  train  in  77  mi- 
nutes. This  powerful  and  rapid  engine  is 
intended  for  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Rail- 
way.— [Liverpool  Chronicle,  July  28.] 

Trade  on  the  Canaks. —  During  the  week 
ending  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  property,  passed  Uiica  east 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  viz. : 
54,'229  barrels  of  flour. 
823         "  ashes. 

172         "  provisions. 

57,937  bushels  of  wheat. 
25,517         "  coarse  grain. 

33,914  gallons  domestic  spirits. 
1,111,590  feet  of  lumber. 

18,126     "  timber.  -•» 

3G  1,700  staves. 

Amount  of  tolls  on  clearances  passing  and 
issued  at  Utica,for  the  same  period,  S-37,78S.62. 


Ritilroit't. — Wo  le.Trn  that  ilie  Patcrcon  Railroad 
received  in  August  $4,500,  and  in  September  4,589. 
In  September,  tho  receipts  were,  for  frtiglit,  $2,000, 
and  for  pasaengers,  $3500-  In  August,  for  freight, 
$1400,  and  paMengars,  $3,000. 


...  /        Railroad  in  Virginia. 

Orange  C.  H.,  Va.  October,  1834. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  noticed  in  the  Virginia 
Herald  a  project  for  a  railroad  from  Fredericks- 
burg, or  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Potomac,  to  the 
Virginia  Springs,  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  &c. 
I  look  upon  this  scheme  as  both  practicable 
and  grand,  as  far  as  it  goes.     But  one  has  only 
to  open  his  eyes  upon  your  new  Railroad  Map, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  to 
internal  improvement,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
tliat  if  this  railroad  is  continued  on  from  the 
Virginia  Springs  to  the  ever  navigable  waters 
on  tlie  Great  Bend  of  the  Ohio  at  Guyandoi,  it 
at  once  opens  the  most  superb  highway  that 
can   possibly   be   constructed   in    the    UiHlrd     . 
States,  to  the  great  West.     It  unites  the   grea*'   ■ 
South-west  with  the  Atlantic  in  a  mueh  shorCeir 
distance  than  the  great  Erie  canal ;  artd  when 
completed,  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  west 
to  carry  their  corn,  which  now  sells  for  12^ 
cents  a  bushel,  to  tlie  city  of  New-York  in  less-   . 
than  48  hours.    Besides,  the  public  will  be  ac-- 
commodated    in  carrying  from  the  great  val- 
ley of   the  Mississippi,  and    thence   through    . 
Fredericksburg  and  W  ashington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  to  your  city,  in   a  comparatively 
short  period  ;  whereas,  to  my  knowledge,  bun- 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  have  during  the  past, 
season  waited  at  Guyandot,  day  after  day,  for 
want  of  conveyance  to  the  White  Sulphur  and 
the  northern  cities.      All  the  travel  from  the 
South-west  to  Washington  city,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  will  of  course  fall  into  this 
track,  the  route  being  nearer  and  quicker  than 
any  other.     The   inhabitants  of  Kanawha  are 
now  rejidy  to  do  nmch  for  the  construction  of 
this  road ,  in  order  to  give  free  transport  to  the 
millions  of  bushels  of   salt   now  matmfactured 
annually  at  their  works.     A  few   days  ago  I 
saw  a  merchant  from  near  the  salt  works  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia  and  New-York  to  buy 
goods,  which  he  said  he  should  send  home  by 
way  of  Pittsburg   or  Wlieeling,  and  that  he 
must  wait  for  ruins,    because   the  Ohio  was 
quite  too  low  at  this  time,  and  at  the  best  it  re- 
quired four  weeks  at  least.     Were  the  railroad 
of  which   we  have  been  speaking   eompletrd,    , 
it  would  require  no  more  than  44  or  45  boors 
to  transport  the  same  goods  from  New-York. 
If  1  had  time  I  might  mention  other  advantage*, 
but  I  only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  this  route,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  wiH  at 
once  sec  those  advantages,  and  save  me  the-       i 
trouble  of  mentioning  them.     I  am  glad  to  learnt 
that  wood  for  railroads  can  now  be  made  dora- 
ble,  as  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  ex^ 
cavations  ami   embankments.      In  the   route 
above  mentioned,  there  are  but  few  streams  to 
cross,  and   the   gaps  through  the  mountains 
render  it  comparatively  a  level  grade.    1  remain, 
dear  Sir,  very  respectfidly,  yours, 

J.  McAdam,  Jr. 

Steam  Communication  with  India. — The  ^^ 
House   of    Commons'   Committee   on   Steam    - 
Communication  with  India  have  reported  to  .   .: 
the  House  tliat,  in  their  opinion,  the  route  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  superior 
to  every   other    proposed,   for  its    "  physical, 
commercial,    and   political    advantages,"   and 
they  recommend  that  a  grant  of  £20,000,  should    ,  ■ 
be  made  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  expense 
of  giving  it  a  fair  trial.     The  distance  from    - . 
Bir,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  tliis  line  would 
commence,  to  Scanderoon,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, is  stated  to  be  much  less  than  that  between 
Suez  and  Alexandria.     The  Committee  do  not    ". 
appear  to  have  inquired  at   all  into  the  merits 
of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     We     • 
are  surprised  at  this,  for  whatever  may  be  said  '■'■■. 
in  favor  of  either  of  the  Mediterranean  routes, 
as  alTording  a  qnick,  though  not  always  sure,     ;. 
conveyance  for  letters,  we  think  it  is  demon- 
strable that  for  goods,  passengers  and  troopn^ 
the  line  by  the  Cape  is  that  on  which  steam 
may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  advaataget 
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\Ve  alhided  some  time  ago  to  a  pamphlet,  by 
the  Messrs.  Seward,  C.  E.,  in  which  this  view 
of  tlie  subject  is  very  ably  advocated,  and  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  it  again 
more  particularly  under  the  attention  of  our 
readers. — [Load.  Mech.  Mag.] 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
U.  S.  District  Court. — Judge  Betts  presiding. 
William  Falconer  vs  Edward  Clark.     Scire  Facias 
to  repeal  a  Patent. 

ThiB  patent  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  whit«  lead  and  other  metallic  salts.  The 
patent  of  the  defendant  was  thus  set  forth  ;  viz : — "  I 
yoBi  my  claim  to  invention  on  the  introduction  or  ad- 
mittance of  atmospheric  air,  air  containing  oxygen, 
with  the  other  agents  or  materials  named,  that  is,  the 
Yapor  of  vinegar  and  carhonic  acid  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  or  disengaged  from  chalk,  or  car- 
bonate of  lim:;,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  such  irre- 
lative matter  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  process,  or 
by  whatever  means  or  apparatus  their  introduction  or 
admittance  may  be  effected,  into  cisterns  or  apart- 
ments, appropriately  supplied  w  ith  metal  lead,  or 
with  the  metal  to  be  acted  upon." 

The  plaintiff  insisted  that  this  was  in  principle  and 
effect  the  process  of  MontgolAer  and  Noble,  and 
called  John  Steele,  professor  of  chemistry,  who  said 
he  had  lectured  in  Scotland  and  in  New  York  before 
the  Mechanic's  society,  and  had  long  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  sciences  as  applied  to  the  arts. 

Into  his  Common  Place  Book  of  1817,  from  some 
work  of  science  at  Glasgow,  he  copied  Mongoltier's 
process,  which  was  thus  i  viz  : — He  constructed  a 
reverbatory  furnace,  in  which  was  placed  burning 
charcoal ;  the  air  that  passed  in  was  partly  formed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  passed  the  furnace 
undecomposed  into  a  barrel,  partly  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  created  a  vapor  of  it,  which  by  a  tube  commiini. 
cated  with  a  rectangular  case,  in  which  was  suspen- 
ded sheets  of  lead,  and  into  this  case  passed  the  va- 
por of  vinegar,  carbonic  acid  gas,  anu  the  oxygen 
not  destroyed  in  passing  the  furnace.  The  case  had 
an  aperture  to  pass  off  the  redundant  gas.  This  was 
a  spontaneous  in  reduction  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  vapour  of  vinegar,  into  a  cistern  filled  with 
sheets  of  lend,  to  convert  them  into  white  or  carbo- 
nale  of  lead.  See  Tenard's  Chemistry,  and  Annals 
de  Cbimie  and  Orfilc.  Noble's  patent  used,  in  a 
different  way,  the  the  true  agents  to  operate  on  shets 
of  the  metal.  See  a  pecification  in  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  13. 

He  says  Clark's  process  is  the  same  inipiincpic 
and  effect.  The  elemental  materials  the  same,  and 
they  produce  the  same  effect.  From  his  knowledge 
of  Chemistry,  no  doubt  Montgolfier's  ^lan  would  suc- 
ceed— never  knew  it  put  in  operation — heard  of  it 
once  in  lue  at  Glasgow,  and  abandoned.  Orfila  Vol 
1,  1828,  is  read  as  follows,  viz  : — "  Before  knowing 
this  process  (Litharge)  they  made  White  Lead  by 
submitting  sheets  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  vapor 
of  vinegar,  air  and  carbonic  acid.  The  Lead  oxyda 
ted  and  passed  to  a  state  of  sub-acetate,  which  was 
then  recompoeed  by  the  carbonic  acid.  This  process, 
less  advantageous  than  the  first,  is  not  yet  altogether 
abandoned." 

Plaintiff  rests.  Defendant  calls  Professor  Latham 
W.  Gray,  who  says  that  he  has  ascertained  that  oxy- 
gen is  taken  out  of  air  tliat  passes  through  the  fire. — 
Presumes  if  air  is  a  necessary  agent,  White  Lead 
cannot  be  made  by  Montgolfier's  process.  In  Clark's 
works  at  Saugertics,  the  same  air  goes  through  the 
furnace  as  in  the  process  of  Monigolficr,  with  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  at  Clark's  forced  in.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  Clark's  method  is  the  forcing  in  atmosphe- 
ric air. 

Crott-exatnined. — Says  Chemists  don't  pretend  to 
fix  the  quantities  of  the  agents.  If  Montgolfier's 
plan  admitted  sufficient  air  to  go  through  the  furnace, 
it  would  make  White  Lead.  Thedifferer.ee  between 
Clark  and  Montgolfier  is — Clark  has  an  apparatus  to 
force  in  air.  From  Montgolfier's  process,  I  think  he 
'  intended  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  should  pass 
"  the  furnace  to  produce  the  desired  ctiect ;  and  of  his 
three  agents,  oxygen  was  one.  In  Ortila's  treatise 
I  should,  as  a  Chemist,  know  the  agents  must  be  con 
fined,  to  operate. 

James  W.  MaenevcHt  for  Plaintiff,  says — He  has 
long  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New.York 
State  Medical  College.  I  have  concluded  from  Works 
of  Science,  Montgolfier's  process  has  been  put  in  prac 
tice  ;  but  I  know  not  the  fact.  Atmospheric  air  there 
is  not  all  decomposed  in  passing  over  the  charcoal. 
I  may  say  I  am  satisfied  Montgolfier's  plan  was  used 
in  France.  In  it,  there  is  a  spontaneous  supply  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Wiltiam  H.  Elliott,  M,  D.  has  lectured  on  Chemis. 


try,  has  known  Montgolfier's  system  for  many  years. 
Oxygen  is  a  part  of  it — thinks  it  would  succeed. 

Defendant  calls  Michael  Casey,  workman.  Proves 
that  Ripley  at  Saugerties  draws  his  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  oxygen  over  and  through  a  furnace.  The 
bir  was  drawn  in ; — corrosion  in  10  or  12  days. — 
The  plan  of  Clark  is  a  good  one,  and  makes  good 
Lead. 

George  S.  Howland,  for  Plaintiff,  says,  he  is  con. 
nected  with  the  Brooklyn  Works.  The  plan  of  Li- 
tharge  is  used  in  France,  and  patronized  by  govern, 
ment ;  yet  there  are  other  plans.  Generally  in  Eng- 
land  and  America  the  old  pot  method  is  preferred. 
It  takes  Irom  30  days  to  3  months  ;  and  the  longer  the 
better,  for  a  corrosion.  We  experimented  on  a  plan 
like  Clark's,  and  abandoned  it. 

William  Cumberland,  for  Plaintiff.  Atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen  is  considered  a  necessary  agent.  I 
never  used  it  as  a  distinct  one.  I  experimented  and 
obtained  a  corrosion  daily. 

James  Renwick,  for  Defendants,  Professor  in  Co. 
lumbia  College,  says  he  never  heard  or  knew  that 
Montgolfier's  plan  went  inio  use. 

Plaintiff  insisted, — 

That  the  same  elemental  meterials  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  having  been  known  and  used  before  the 
patent,  that  therefore,  Clark  was  not  the  inventor, 
and  his  patent  void. — 

That  whether  the  same  plan  was  used  or  not,  it 
was  sHfTicient  that  it  was  well  known  and  could  have 
been  put  into  successful  operation,  as  was  proved  by 
Professor  McNeven,  Eliot  and  Steele.'' 

The  patentee  was  in  law  presumed  to  know  all 
matters  described  in  books  of  sience,  and  no  igno- 
rance in  fact  could  excuse  him. 

It  was  proved  that  excellent  white  lead  was  made 
by  Clark's  patent. 

The  defendant  insisted  that  a  mere  description  of 
the  mode, if  not  proved  to  have  been  put  in  use,would 
not  repeal  the  patent. 

The  Judge  delivered  a  very  lucid  ond  learned 
charge  to  the  Jury. — He  stated  that  they  were  to 
read  the  specification  of  the  patentee,  a-d  from  his 
summary,  ascertain  what  he  clamed  as  his  invention 
If  this  had  been  before  published  in  works  of  art  and 
science,  the  patentee  was  presumed  to  know  it  —If 
they  found  that  the  invention  claimed  had  been 
known  before  and  described  in  authors  upon  the 
subject,  although  it  might  never  have  been  used, 
the  patent  was  void.  But  if  they  found  the  inven. 
tion  claimed,  a  new  one,  and  the  patentee  the  true 
inventor,  the  patent  was  valid. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  Complainants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  trua  inventor, 
and  also  further  found  that  the  patent  was  not  ob. 
tained  surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  suggestions. — 
Mr.  Clarke  has  appealed. 

For  Complainants,  C.  Walker. 

For  defendants.  Staples,  D.  P.  Hall  and  Patten. 


and  on.  the  Ist  jof  April,  the|  Chamber  voted — 344 

members  being  present. 

The  votes  In  favor  of  the  bill  were  tt$ 

Against  it  ITS 

Majority  against  it  >       8 

The  competent  authority  having  refused  tbe  ap- 
propriations requisite,  the  United  States  would  have 
taken  it  for  granted  the  decision  was  final,  and  the 
President  would  necessarily  have  called  upon  Con. 
gress  to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued. — 
To  avert  this  consequence,  the  King  of  France  sent 
a  national  vessel  to  his  representative  in  this  country. 
The  vessel  arrived  before  Congress  adjourned,  and 
the  President  made  no  communication  to  Congress. 
The  People  will  understand  that  the  assurances 
given  to  him  by  the  Executive  of  France  must  have 
been  full  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
King,  and  his  expectations  of  seeing  eoon  redeemed 
by  the  new  Deputies  the  faiih  of  the  (Jovernment 
which  had  been  disregarded  by  those  whose  term  of 
service  had  just  expired.  The  French  Chambers 
ordinarily  meet  in  December.  The  King  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  convoke  them,  and  they  do 
not  assemble  until  called.  If  he  does  not  assemble 
them  unusually  early,  the  question  will  stand  as  it 
now  stands,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the  fi- 
nal decision  of  the  French  Chambers  will  not  be 
known  here,  until  near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress;  that  is,  a  few  days  before  [the  4th  of 
March  next. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  dr  sired  that  the  Chambers  should 
assemble  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  that 
the  decision  of  France  should  be  communicated  some 
time  before  the  4th  of  March,  otherwise,  provisional 
legislation,  at  all  times  to  be  resorted  to  with  regret, 
may  be  found  necessary  to  the  character  of  the  Uni. 
ted  States  and  the  just  claims  of  their  citizens. 


The  French  Treaty — The  Globe  of  Monday, 
gives  the  following  abstract  of  the  chief  incidents 
connected  with  the  forming  of  this  treaty  : — 

The  Convention  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1831 ;  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
2d  of  February,   1832,  at  Washington, 

The  French  Chambers  were  in  session  to  the  21si 
of  April.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  must  have 
been  known  in  Paris  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session  ! 
The  subject  of  the  treaty  was  not  presented. 

The  Chambers  met  again  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1832.  The  session  closed  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1833.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  a  bill  making  the  appropria- 
tions to  execute  it.  The  bill  was  read  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  No  action  upon  the  subject  during 
I  hat  session,  which  closed  on  the  25th  April,   1833. 

The  next  session  opened  the  following  day,  26ih 
April,  1833.  Oa  the  11th  June,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  presented  a  new  bill.  It  was  read  and  re- 
ferred.  Some  incidental  discussion  took  place  on 
the  13th  June,  but  nothing  important  was  done. — 
The  session  closed  on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  niontli, 
no  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  bill. 

The  next  session  began  on  the  33d  December, 
1833.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1834,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  again  presented  the  bill.  It  was  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Jay  prtscnted,  from  the 
committee,  a  detailed  report,  recommending  the 
adoption  o{  the  bill.  The  discussion  commenced 
on  the  28th  of  March.  The  bill  was  opposed — by 
a  few  of  the  speaker.s,  because  France  should  not 
have  agreed  to  pay  any  thing  to  the  United  States  ; 
by  others,  because  the  administration  had  contracted 
to  pay  too. much-     The  debate  continued  three  days, 


The  President  of  Columbia  College  has  been  di< 
reeled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  return  their  thanks 
to  John  Bowring,  Esq.  LL.  D.,  of  London,  lor  his 
present  to  the  Library  of  the  College  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentha.m,  and  also  to  Col.C.  W. 
P»sLEY,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  for 

a  similar  donation  of  his  "  Observations  on  the  Stand. 
ards  of  Measures,  Weights  and  Money  ;"  which  ac- 
knowledgments have  accordingly  been  communica> 
ted  to  those  gentlemen  respectively. 

The  President  has  aleo  received  from  the  Most 
Rev.  The  Arch  Bishop  or  Dubun  copies  of  various 
tracts  and  pamphlets  published  by  his  Grace  withm 
the  last  few  years,  and  transmitted  by  him  for  the 
Library  of  the  College ;  and  from  Henry  Beackot, 
Esq.  of  South  Lambeth,  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
of  Nautical  Experimenu,  by  his  father,  the  late  Col. 
Mark  Beaupov,  F.  R.  S.  &c.,  which  publicatioh  u 
to  be  comprized  in  three  volumes  Royal  Quarto,  iV. 
lustrated  with  Engravings  by  the  first  artists,  and  is 
not  intended  for  sale,  but  to  be  distributed  among 
such  societies  and  individuals,  as  may  feel  an  interest 
in  its  subjects.  In  pursuance  of  this  liberal  intention, 
the  work  has  been  presented  to  the  College  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  "Trustees,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
Board,  the  President  loses  no  time  in  acknewlcdging 
this  splendid  donation,  as  well  as  the  valuable  gifts 
of  Archbishop  Whately. 

The  liberalizing  influence  of  learning  and  letters, 
is  very  agreeably  evinced  in  the  recent  presentations 
by  the  British  Government  in  some  instances,  and 
by  munificent  individuals  in  others,  of  valuable  re. 
cords  and  publications,  to  literary  institutions  in  our 
country. 

A  notice  appeared  in  our  columns  a  day  or  two 
since,  from  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  ac 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  several  such  presents — 
among  them,  that  from  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  of  Surry, 
England,  embodying  the  nautical  and  hydraulic  ex- 
periments, &.C.  of  his  father,  Col.  Mark  Beaufoy. — 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  as  wc  are  auihonzed 
to  do,  that  a  copy  of  this  work  has  also  been  sent  to, 
and  received  by,  the  Naval  Lyceum  at  Brooklyn,  and 
another  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Yard  there. 

The  Albany  Institute,  two,  as  we  perceive  by  the 
Alb.iny  Argus,  has  received  a  copy,  as  have  some 
distini^uished  individu  ils  aming  us.  Mr.  G.  C.  V"er. 
planch,  we  know  haf,  and  there  are  others  to  whom 
the  liberal  Editor  has  tran5miiied  this  best  record  of 
a  father's  talents,  and  uf  a  son's  admiration  and  r«. 
spect. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Amf.rican  Libraky,  No.  2 — by  Samuel  L 
Knapp — New-York,  Charlks  Loiiman  «fc  Co. 

This  clicnp  weekly  publication  was,  on  the  appear- 1 
ancc  of  the  first  number, commended  to  our  readers,; 
as  one  spccialiy  deserving  patronage  from   Ameri-i 
cane,  tor  it  is  devoted  to  illustrate  their  early  history  ; 
this  second  number  continues  the  oiographica  of  the 
most  distinguitthcd  early  discoverers — the  price  only 
«i.vponco    per    number.     The    Editor    would,     wc 
think,  add  to  the  value  of  his  work,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  arc  fond  of  historical  research,  by 
giving  the  autliuriiies,  on  which  he  relics,  or  from 
which  he  obtains  his  lacts. 

The  North  American  Review,  No.  LXXXV — 
Boston,  Charles  Bowen. — The  first  paper  in  this 
number  is  a  curious  one.  It  is  a  record  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  ot  periodical  literature  in  this  coun- 
try. After  reading  the  annexed  extract,  and  then 
looking  at  things  as  they  are,  with  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  reviews,  so  abundant  as 
almost  to  defy  enumeration,  we  may  realize  some 
thing  of  the  "  march  of  mind,"  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said. 

The  first  newspaper  in  these  colonics,  in  fact  be- 
gan about  the  same  time  with  the  tir&t  Scottish  Ua- 
zette,  in  the  year  ITU'l.  It  was  called  '  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  published  by  authority,'  and  was  issu 
«d  every  Monday,  at  a  house,  part  of  which  is,  or 
was  lately  standing,  behind  what  was  No.  56,  New- 
bury street.  The  printer  was  Bartholomew  Green, 
son  of  Samuel,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  primer 
t»  the  college  ;  a  person  of  consideration,  and  seve- 
ral years  a  deacun  uf  ihc  Old  South  Church.  Among 
other  subjects  ot  commendation  urged  in  his  obitua- 
ry, is  his  'caution  of  publishing  any  thing  oHciisive, 
light  or  hurtl'ul.'  The  proprietor,  however,  lor  the 
first  eighteen  years,  was  John  Campbell,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  the  postiiia»ter  of  the  town,  whose  of- 
fice, without  supposing  it  to  have  exercised,  in  him, 
the  sharp  iniuiiion  of  his  uouiitrvwoman,  the  post- 
mistress  o(  Sl.Ronan's  Well,  naturally  gave  him  (he 
freest  access  to  intelligence  u»eful  lo  his  work.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  years  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Green,  and  by  him  and  his  successors  was  continued 
till  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops  in 
1776,  being  in  later  years  the  organ  of  the  Tory  par- 
ty,  and  the  only  paper  continued  in  Boston  through 
the  siege. 

William  Brooker,  being  appointed  Campbell's  suc- 
cessor in  the  post  office,  resolved  to  turn  his  oflicial 
advantage  to  similar  aecount,  and  accordingly,  Dec. 
21st,  1719,  set  up  the  second  newspaper  in  the  colo- 
nies, called  the  Boston  Gazette,  employing  JuiHes 
Franklin  for  his  printer.  In  two  or  three  months  af- 
ter, Brooker,  in  his  turn,  was  superseded  by  Philip 
iVIii.->grave,  w!io  accordingly  coming  into  possession 
of  the  newspaper,  gave  the  printing  of  it  to  Samuel 
Knocl.ind,  a  lormcr  apprentice  of  Green,  who  issued 
it  tor  eii>tit  years  troiii  his  printing  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Prison  lane  (now  Court  street)  and  Dorset'* 
alley,  an  estate  constantly  occupied  in  this  manner 
from  tlie  year  1718,  till  within  the  lifetime  of  the  pre- 
sent generation. 

At  the  end  of  this  term,  a  new  postmaster,  coming 
into  possession  of  the  Gazette,  naturally  looked  to 
his  own  line  of  patronage  in  the  way  of  printing  ;  and 
Kneeland,  experiencing  the  common  lot  of  depen- 
dants on  the  great,  and  thrown  again  upon  his  own 
resources  by  a  like  turn  in  the  wheel  to  that  on 
which  he  had  risen,  indemnified  himself  by  setting 
lip  the  New  England  Journal  on  his  private  account, 
with  the  benefit  of  his  past  experience,  and  the 
kiiowledge  acquired,  in  his  palmy  days,  of  matters 
behind  the  veil  of  slate.  This  journal  was  largely 
aided  by  such  considerable  men  as  Judge  Danfortb, 
and  iMather  Bylcs  the  elder,  and  took  a  leading  |iiirt 
in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  on  the  side  of 
Edwards  and  VV'hitefield.  Its  publication  was  carri- 
ed on  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
was  united  with  the  Gazette,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal,  and  so  continu- 
ed to  be  published  till  1752,  when  Kneeland,  sep.ira 
ting  himself  from  a  partner  in  the  printing  business 
look  another  departure  on  the  edit(>rial  voyage, 
with  the  name  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  or  Weekly 
Advertiser,  coniaiaing,  as  its  inscription  read,  '  the 


freshest  advices,  foreign  and  dome«tic.*  It  was 
published  but  two  years,  being  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  provincial  stamp  act. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  a  great  episode  in  the 
newspaper  history;  great, as  the  event  connects  itself 
with  an  immortal  name.  The  first  number  of  the 
New  England  Courant,  the  third  journal  in  Boston, 
which  was  continued  but  six  years,  was  issued  Aug. 
17lh  17:21,  by  James  Franklin,  who,  as  was  mon- 
tioned  above,  hud  been  previously  enployed  a  short 
time  in  printing  the  Gazwtte.  The  two  first  papers 
had  he.ped  each  other,  for  the  News  Letter  languish- 
ed till  the  Gazette  was  set  up,  and  never  languished 
after.  But  ihe  profits  of  colliKion  have  a  limit;  and 
in  order  to  get  forward  under  the  disadvantages  of 
so  undue  a  competition,  as  that  of  two  other  news- 
papers in  such  a  village,  it  was  needful  to  strike 
some  new  and  bold  sirokc  for  popularity.  Franklin 
took  the  obvious  course  of  free  and  offensive  com- 
ment on  the  rcvpected  men  aiul  opinions  of  the  day; 
calculating,  no  doubt,  that  there  were  enough  who 
would  relish  seeing  their  betters  called  in  question, 
to  secure  to  him  a  prompt  patronage,  amd  perhaps, 
if  he  looked  lurilier,  persuading  iiiniself  tiiat 
having  become  a  troublesome,  and  feared  and  so 
prosperous  and  iinportant  man,  he  might  when 
over  the  time  was  ripe,  become  a  forbearing,  and 
then  a  courted  and  trusied  man  at  his  leisure. — 
lie  was  aided  in  his  editorial  labors  by  a  society 
called  by  moderate  people,  the  "  Free-thinkers,"  and 
qualified  by  others  with  the  less  euphonious  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Ilell-firo  club."  But  the  master  spirit 
in  the  Courani's  better  days  was  Franklin's  brother 
Benjamin,  then  a  boy  apprenticed  in  the  office.  The 
paper  provoked  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  clergy 
and  the  government,  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to 
manifest  in  the  processes  of  legislative  and  judicial 
action.  All  this  it  might  have  continued,  with  good 
management  and  a  portion  of  the  popular  favor,  to 
brave  or  evade,  and  thrive  upon,  but  Franklin  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  quarrel  with  his  brother ;  and 
with  his  eUpcmcHt  to  Philadelphia,  thoglory  departed 
from  the  Courant,  and  its  weak  life  8.>on  expired. — 
Afier  Benjamin  had  abstracted  himself,  the  Courant 
continued  to  be  published  in  his  name,  as  it  had  been 
for  some  lime  before, — though  he  was  a  minor, — in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  for- 
bidding its  publication  on  the  part  of  James. 

Four  years  after  the  Courier  tiad  come  to  its  end, 
the  Weekly  Rehearsal  was  set  on  toot  by  the  famous 
Jeremy  Gridley,  afterwards  aitorncy  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant  pro- 
raise.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  wearied  of  the  work 
on  which  he  had  expended  much  classical  lore,  and 
the  labor  of  weekly  essays  full  of  seiiso  and  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Fleet, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  printer  by  trade,  who 
hnd  brought  himself  into  trouble  in  London  by  his  an. 
tipaihy  to  the  high  church  party,  manifested  in  a  stu- 
died afl'ront  lo  the  procession  in  honor  of  Dr.  Saclie- 
verel.  He  then  lived,  as  his  posterity  do  now,  at  the 
corner  of  Wuhington  street  and  Water  street,  a  spot 
long  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  and  afterwards,  when  crowns  went  out  of 
credit,  by  that  of  the  Heart  and  Bible.  Fleet  was  a 
humorist, — a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  and  possess- 
ing uncommon  resources,  in  his  mind  and  experience, 
for  his  present  undertaking.  His  satire  was  generally 
good-natured,  and  always  free  and  copious.  He  fully 
preserved  the  latter  strain,  and  somewaat  abandoned 
I  he  former,  in  an  attack  on  Whitcfield,  then  at  the 
height  of  hia  popularity.  For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, he  changed  the  name  of  the  Rehearsal,  after 
printing  it  about  two  years,  to  that  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Post.  This  he  continued  thirteen  years 
longer,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  was  undoubt 
edly  much  the  best  paper  of  its  time.  It  was  brought 
down  by  his  two  sons  to  the  month  of  the  Lexington 
battle. 

Before  the  year  1750,  only  two  newspapers,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  have  been  mentioned,  were  established 
in  Boston  ;  the  Weekly  Post  Boy  in  1734,  and  the 
Independent  Advertiser,  in  1748.  The  first,  which 
was  continued  about  twenty  years,  was,  like  oihfrs 
before,  established  by  a  postmaster ;  that  official,  it 
would  seem,  in  our  ancient  times,  not  being  expected, 
more  than  an  aspiring  statesman  in  the  modern,  to  be 
without  a  papei  of  his  own.  The  latter,  set  up  in 
1748,  was,  through  its  short  lifs  of  two  years,  of  po- 
litical importance ;  and  am«ng  other  leading  names  in 
the  leading  Whig  circles,  is  said  to  have  had  Samuel 
Adams  for  one  of  its  contribuiors. 

The  two  first  newspapers  in  the  colonies,  out  of 
Boston,  were  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  printed 
in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Bradford,  begun  Decem- 
ber 22d,  1719,  and  the  New- York  Gazette  by  William 
Bradford,  dated  from  Oct.  16tb,  1728.     Up  to  the 


year  1750,  besides  the  seren  Boston  papors,  already 
spoken  of,  the  whole  number  undertaksfn  in  British 
lAmcrica  was  thirteen,  viz.  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette, 
begun  in  Newport  in  1732;  in  New-Yt>rk,  the  New! 
York  Gazette,  already  mentioned  aad  three  others; 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
mentioned  before,  (ho^  f£iuiiylvania  Gazette,  pur. 
chased  by  Franklin  in  1729,  within  a  ye«r  after  its 
establishment,  and  conducted  by  him  for  thirty  yean, 
and  two  others,  one  in  German;  the  Maryland  Ga. 
zette,  published  at  Annapolis,  and  dating  from  1728; 
the  Virginia  Gazette,  from  1736;  and  two  successive 
South  Carolina  Gazettes,  at  Charleston,  from  1731 
and  1734. 

In  the  excited  times,  which  followed  the  year 
1750,  the  French  war  then  about  coming  on,  and  af. 
(erwards  the  disputes  which  eventuated  in  the  revo. 
lutionary  struggle,  the  number  of  newspapers  in- 
creased with  comparative  rapidity.  We  shall  not 
undertake  to  follow  their  history  further  ;  but,  he. 
fore  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  will  select  a  few 
facts  illustrative  of  similarity  or  diflerence  between 
their  remote  and  their  recent  relations  to  the  com. 
munity  which  they  illuminated,  and  partially 
of  the  taste,  resources,  manners,  and  feelings  of  the 
times. 

The  first  papers  were  commonly  printed  on  a 
half  sheet  of  pot  paper.  Occasionally,  when  there 
was  a  special  press  of  matter,  like  what  now  calls 
forth  the  spplement,  a  whole  sheet  was  used.  Some, 
times  they  were  printed  in  folio,  sometimes  in 
quarto,  no  scrupulftus  regard  being  had  to  the  con. 
venience  of  binding.  The  News  Letter  introduced 
Stself  with  an  advertisement  as  follows. 

This  News-letter  is  to  be  continued  weekly  ;  and 
all  persons  who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements, 
Farms,  Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares  or  Merchan- 
dizes, &.C.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  runaway, 
or  goods  stole  or  lost,  may  have  the  same  inserted 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  from  twelve  pence  to  five  shil- 
lings, and  not  lo  exceed,  who  may  agree  with  Nicho- 
las Boune  for  the  same  at  his  shop  next  door  to  Ma- 
jor  Davis',  apothecary  in  Boston  near  the  old  Mee- 
ting House.  All  persons  in  town  and  country  may 
have  said  News-letter  weekly  upon  reasonable  terms, 
agreeing  with  John  Campbell,  postmasfer  of  New 
England,  at  Boston,  for  the  same.' 

There  were  only  four  or  five  post  offices  at  this 
time  in  Briiish  America.  There  was  one  adveitise- 
ment  in  the  News  Letter's  first  number,  and  two  in 
the  seond. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Ra- 
vicw,  we  may  speak  hereafter. 

The  Protkstant  EriscorAL  Pulmt,  No  10,  vol. 
IV.  New  York,  John  Mooae. — The  number  be- 
fore us  of  this  religious  periodical  contains  a  Ser 
mon  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henthtv,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  on  the  "  the  Past  State 
and  Present  Prospects  ot  the  Church."  The  pub- 
lisher gives  notice  that  he  will,  if  adcqnatelf  en- 
couraged, supply  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Fulpil,  at 
the  low  price  of  one  dollar. 

Italy,  WITH  Sketches  of  Sfain  anu  Portobal; 
by  the  author  of  Vtthek;  2  vols.  Philadelphia! 
Key  (f  Biddle,  lor  sale  in  New  York  by  J.  Wiley 
<f-  Co. — The  pampered  child  of  fortune,  ••  Eng- 
land's wealthiest  son,"  the  luxurious,  the  highly  ed- 
ucated, the  solitary  Beckford,  here  presents  us  with 
letters  descriptive  at  a  period  long-gone-by,  of  the 
beauties,  the  fair  landscapes,  and  other  tiatiiral  phe- 
nomena of  Italy, — scenes  which — as  the  preliminary 
advertisement,  in  referring  to  human  instkntiene, 
well  says — while  the"  old  order  of  things,  with  all 
its  picturesque  pomps  and  absurdities,**  haa  disap- 
peared, it  "  is  not  in  the  power  of  revolutions  or 
constitutions  to  alter,  ordeatroy."  - 

The  singular  being  who  now  publishes,  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century,  letters  written  in  the  hisyday 
of  youth  and  brilliant  hopes,  is  known  only  by  report 
to  the  present  generation  by  the  fantastic  wonders  of 
Fonthill  Abbey.  Uia  eastern  tale  of  Vmtkek,  so 
highly  praised  by  Lord  Byron,  has  not,  that  we  are 
aware,  been  re-published  in  this  country.  It  struck 
us  when  we  read  it — nuny  years  ago— tta  4<ute  as 
remarkable  for  its  pare  and  idiomatio  Fitaeh,  in 
which  language  it'#av  written,  aa  for  ita  lively  pic. 
ture  of  Eastern  manners. 

It  is  among  our  agreeable  iiiipr«aak>M  of  past 
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,  dajrs,  to  have  wandered  in  company  witli  Mr.' 
-«>anning — then    the    British    Ambassador    at    Lis- 

•bon — tiirough  the  deserted  halU,  the  doorless 
apartments  and  roofless  galleries  of  the  beautiful 
dwelling  which  Mr.  Bockford  had  so  piciarcsquely 
«mbosonied  amid  the  exquisitely  picturesque  nioun. 
<ain8  of  Gintra.  It  had  long  been  untenanted.  Its 
frescos  had  faded  ;  and  even  in  that  lovely  climate 
the  damps  had  cast  down  the  stuccoed  ceilings,  be- 
neath which,  in  other  days,  the  Wanderer  had  dwelt 

'  and  revelled.  All  within  was  desolate;  but  without 
iind  around  Nature  was  beautiful,  magnificent,  and 
bounteous  as  ever.  The  coiiirast  was  striking  ;  and 
il  ^ecun  not  the  less  strongly  to  memory  now,  from 

',  the  reflection  that  the  polis)i«d  taste,  the  fine  fancy, 
and  the  gentle  courtesy,  vf  the  disiinguishcd  orator 
and  statesman  whose  remarks  wc  then — a  traveller 
from  a  distant  land — listened  to  with  su  much  de- 
light—  are  numbered  too  among  the  things  tliut  were. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  the  matter  before  us. 
These  "  Sketches"  are  by  a  master  hand  ;  they 
evince  throughout  high  rctiiiemeiit,  a  quick  and  ad. 
inirable  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  na. 
ti:re,  and  a  mind  rich  in  knowledge  and  instruction. 
Venice  with  her  lagoons,  her  Rialto,  and  her  bridge 
o(  Sighs — is,  materially  speaking,  the  same  now  as 
when  Beckford  saw  her;  but  her  population,  her 
commerce,  her  nobles,  her  wealth,  and  her  crimes — 
how  shrunk  away !    Hear  of  Venice  as  it  then  was  : 

AuuusT  2,  1780. — Our  route  to  Venice  thy  wind. 
ing  about  the  variegated  plains  I  had  surveyed  from 
Mosolente  ;  and  after  dining  at  Trcviso,  we  came 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  to  Mestre,  between  grand 
villas  and  gardens  peopled  wi:h  statues.  Embark- 
ing our  baggage  at  the  last.incnlioned  place,  we 
stepped  into  a  gondola,  whose  every  motion  was 
very  agreeable,  after  the  jolts  of  a  chaise.  Wu 
were  soon  out  uf  the  canal  of  the  Mestre,  tertnina- 
.  ted  by  an  isle  which  contains  a  cell  dedicated  to  the 
HcHy  Virgin,  peeping  out  ol'  a  thicket,  whence  spire 
up  two  tall  cypresses.  Its  bells  tingled  as  wu  pass, 
cd  along  and  dropped  some  paolis  into  a  net  tied  at 
the  end  of  i  pol«  stretched  oat  to  us  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  soon  as  wc  had  doubled  the  cape  of  this  di- 
minutive island,  an  expanse  of  sea  opened  to  our 
view,  the  domes  and  towers  of  Venice  rising  from 
its  bosom.  Now  wc  began  to  distinguish  Murano, 
St.  Michele,  St.  Georgio  in  .\lga,  aii<l  several  othei' 
islands,  detached  from  the  grand  cluster,  which  I 
hailed  as  old  acquaintances  ;  innumerable  prints  and 
drawings  having  long  since  made  their  shapes  fa- 
miliar. Still  gliding  forward,  we  every  moment 
distinguished  some  new  church  or  palace  in  the  city, 
sufl'used  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  reflect- 
ed with  all  their  glow  of  coloring  from  the  surface 
of  the  waters. 

The  air  was  calm  ;  the  sky  cloudless  :  a  faint  wind 
just  breathing  upon  the  deep,  lightly  bore  its  surface 
■gainst  the  steps  of  a  chapel  in  the  island  of  San  Se- 
_  condo,  and  waved  the  veil  befoie  its  portal,  as  we 
rode  by  and  coasted  the  walls  of  its  garden  overhung 
with  fig-trees  and  surmounted  by  spreading  pines 
The  convent  discovered  itself  through  their  branch, 
es,  built  in  a  style  somewhat  Morisco,  and  level  with 
the  sea,  except  where  the  garden  intervenes. 

We  were  now  drawing  very  near  the  city,  and  a 
confused  hum  began  to  interrupt  the  evening  still. 
ness  ;  gondolas  were  continually  passing  and  repas- 
sing, and  the  entrance  ef  the  Canal  Reggio,  with  all 
Its  stir  and  bustle,  lay  before  us.  Our  gondoliers 
turned  with  much  address  through  a  crowd  of  boats 
and  barges  that  blocked  up  the  way,  and  rowed 
smoothly  by  the  side  of  a  broad  pavement,  covered 
with  people  in  all  dresses,  and  of  all  nations. 

Leaving  the  Palazzo Pesaro,  a  noble  structure  with 
two  rows  of  arcades  and  a  superb  rustic   bcliiad,  wc 
were  soon  landed  before  the  Leon  Bianco,  which  be. 
ing  situated  in  one  of  the  broadest  parts  of  the  grand 
canal,  commands   a   most   striking    assemblage    of 
buildings.     I  have  no  terms  to  describe  the  variety 
of  pillars,  oi  pediments,  of  mouldings,  and  cornices, 
some  Grecian,   others  Saracenic,   that  adorn  these 
.  edifices,  of  which  the'  pencil  of  Canaletti  conveys  so 
.perfect  an  idea  as  to  render  ill  verbal  description 
.  superfluous.     At  one  end  of  this  grand  scene  of  per- 
spective appears  the  Rialto  ;  the  sweep  ol  the  canal 
.conceals  the  other. 

The  rooms  of  our  hotel  are  spacious  and  cheer, 
ful ;  a  lofty  hall,  or  rather  gallery,  painted   with 


grotesque  in  a  very  good  style,  perfectly  clean,  floor-! I  I  contemplated  the  busy  scene  from  my  peaceful 
ed  with  a  marbled  stucco,  divides  the  house,  and  ad.  {platform,  where  nothing  stirred  but  aged  devotees 
mits  a  refreshing  current  of  air.  Several  windows  'creeping  to  their  devotions,  and,  whilst  I  remained 
near  the  ceiling  look  into  this  vast  apartment,  which  jihus  calm  and  tranqail,  heard  the  distant  buzz  of  the 
serves  in  lieu  of  a  court,  and  is  rendered  perfectly  jtown.  Fortunately  some  length  ol  waves  rolled  be- 
luminous  by  a  glazed  arcade,  thrown  open  to  catch  'tween  me  and  ite  tumults;  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes, 
breezes.  Through  it  I  passed  to  a  balcony  which  jand  read  Metastasio.  undisturbed  by  ofliciousncss  or 
impends  over  the  canal,  and  is  twined  rsund  with  jcuriosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  4>owerful,  I 
plants  forming  a  green  festoon  springing  trom  two  |entcred  t'lc  nave, 
large   vases  of  cange  trees   placed    at   each  end 


Here  I  established  myself  to  enjoy  the  cool,  and 
observe,  as  well  as  the  dusk  would  permit,  the  va-' 
ricty  of  figures  shooting  by  in  their  gondolas. 

As  night   approached,  innumerable   tapers   glim, 
mered  through  the  awnings  before  the  windows. — 
Every  boat  had  its  lantern,  and  the  gondolas  moving 
rapidly  along  were  followed  by  tracks  of  light,  which 
gleamed  and  played  upon  the  waters.     I  was  gazing 
at  these  dancing  fires  when  the  sounds  of  music  were 
watted  along  the  canals,  and  as  they  grew  louder  and 
louder,  tin  illuminated  barge,   filled  witii  musicians, 
issued  from  the  Rialto.and  stopping  under  one  of  the 
palaces,  began  a  surcnadc,  which  stilled  every  cla- 
mor and  suspended  all  conversation  in  the  galleries 
and  porticos  ;  till,  rowing  slowly  away,  it  was  heard 
no  more.     The  gondoliers  catching  the  air,  imitated ' 
its  cadences,   and  were  answered  by  others  at  a  dis-i 
tance,  whose    voices,    echoed  by   the    arch    of  the| 
bridge,  acquired  a  plaintive  and  interesting  tone.     I| 
retired  to  rest,  full  of  the  snund  ;  and  long  after  I; 
was  asleep,    the   melody  seemed  to  vibrate  in  ray! 
car. 

AuousT  3. — It  was  not  five  oclock  before  I  was 
aroused  by  a  loud  din  of  voices  and  splashing  of  wa. ' 
ter  under  my   balcony.     Looking  out,  I  beheld  the 
grand  can.il  so  entirely  covered  with  fruits  and  vege. 
tables,  on   rafts  and  in  barges,  that  I  could  scarcely  | 
distinguish  a  wave.     Loads  of  grapes,  peaches,  and 
melons,   arrived,   and   disappeared  in  an  instant,  fori 
every  vessel  was  in  motion  ;  and  the  crowds  of  pur.' 
chasers  hurrying  from  boat  to  boat,  formed  a  very! 
lively  picture.     Amongst  the  multitudes,  I  remarked! 
a  good  many    whose  dress  and  carriage  announced 
something  above  the  common  rank  ;  and  upon  inquiry  j 
I  found  they  were   noble  Vcnitians,  just  come  from, 
their  casinos,  and  met  to  refresh  themselves  with' 
fruit,  before  they  retired  to  sleep  for  the  day.  I 

Whilst  I  was  observing  thetn,  the   sun  began  to: 
{color  the  balustrades  of  the  palaces,    and    the  pure* 
icxhilcrating  air  oi^ihe  morning  drawing  me  abroad, 
I  procured  a  gondola,  laid  in  my  provision  of  bread  i 
and  grapes,  and  was   rowed  under  the  Rialto,  down; 
the  grand  canal  to  the  marble  steps  of  S.  Maria  della 
I  Salute,  erected  by  the   senate  in   performance  of  a 
I  vow  to  the  Holy  Virgin,    who  begged  off  a  terrible 
'pestilence  in  1630.     The  great  bronze  portal  opened 
I  whilst  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  which    lead  to  it, 
land  discovered  the  interior  of  the  dome,  where  lex. 
jpatiated  in  solitude  ;  no  mortal  appearing   except  an 
lold  priest  who  trimmed   the    lamps   and   muttered  a 
{prayer  before  the  highaltar.still  wrapped  in  shadows. 
[The  sun.beams  began  to  strike  against  the  windows 
of  the  cupola,  just  as  I  left  the  church  and  was  waft, 
ed  across  the  waves  to  the  spacious  platform  in  fruit 
of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
w.trks  of  Palladio. 

When  my  first  transport  was  a  little  subsided,  and 
I  had  examined  the  graceful  design  of  each  pariicu. 
lar  oraamcnt.  and  united  the  just  proportion  and 
grand  effect  of  the  whole  in  my  mind,  I  planted  my 
umbrella  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  viewed  at  my 
leisnre  the  vast  range  of  palaces,  of  porticos,  of 
towers,  opening  on  every  side  and  extending  out  ol 
sight.     The  doge's  palace  and  the  tall  columns  at  the 

entrance  ofthe  place  of  St.  Mark,  form,  together  with  i  would    rather  hear  him    talk  of  Romeo  and   Ju 
the  arcades  of  the  public  library,  the  lofty  Campanile  land  of  Madame    de  SiacI,  that  of    Ramayana, 
and  the  cupolas  ofthe  ducal  church,  one  ofthe  most  jBhagvat.Oita,  or  even  the  "eastern  Con-tnt-xee 
striking  groups  of  buildings  that  art  can  boast  of. —  iThis,  of  course,  is  only  a  proof  of    my  own    ig| 
To    behold  at  one  glance  these  stately   fabrics,  so  jance.     Conversation  may  be  compared  to  a  lyre 
illnstrious  in  the  records  of  former  agee,before  which, 
in  the  flourishing  times  ofthe  republic,  so  many  va. 
liant  chiefs  and  princes,  have  landed,  loaded  with 
oriental  spoils,  was  a  spectacle  I  had  long  and  ardent- 
ly desired.     1  tliou;;lit  of  the  days  of  Fredrick  Barbo- 
rossa,  when  looking  up  the  piaaczaofSt.  Mark,  along 
which  he  marched  in  solemn  procession,  to  cast  him- 
self  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  the  Third,  and  pay  a 
tardy  homage  to  St.  Peter's  successor.     Here  were 

no  longer  those  splendid  fleets  that  attended  his  pro.  i  like  him,  blend  in  a  few  hours'  converse  the  c 
gress  ;  one  solitary  galeass  was  all  I  beheld,  anchor-  'philologist,  poet,  philosopher,  .in.l  man  ofthe 
ed  opposite  the  palace  ofthe  doge,  and   surrounded  i — no  niannirratcs  more  graccluily,  nor  more 
by  crowds  of  gondolas,  whose  sable  hues  contrasted    ly  illustrates  .t  casual    thought.     He    told    me 
strongly  with  its  vcrmillion  oars  and  shining  orna     interesting   tliiiigs.     "  Do    you    know"  said    b< 
menrs.     A  party  colored  multitude  was  continually,  tnorning,  as  I  was  look.ng  at  a  beautiful   editi 


The  second  volume  relates  to  Portugal  and  Spain; 
and  is  not  less  striking  than  the  first.  Beckford's  de- 
light in  the  beauties  of  Cintra  on  this  occasion,  led 
him  to  his  subsequent  residence  there. 

Visrrs  AND  Sketches  at  Homk  ani>  .\bkoad,  dec. 
&.C.;  by   Mrs.  Jameson,  author  ol  the  Characteris- 
tics of  Women,  «kc.,    3  vols.     Now    York,  Harper 
«j-  Brulhert. — The  Diary  of  an  Knnuy^e, — which  by 
thc-by  is  republished  in  the  second  of  these  volumes, 
— was  so   well  received  by   the   pablic,  though  iieh- 
orcii  fortii    and  running  its  race  of  popularity  anoni- 
iiiously,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  would  have  had  no  ex- 1 
cusc,   even    if  she    had    so  desired,  for    refraining  I 
from  further  literary  cfTorts.     In  the  Chatactrrit(ic»\ 
of  Women,  which  combine  so  niiich  force  of  criti- 
cism, with  so  mucii  delicacy  of  feeling  and  of  taste,! 
she  well   repaid  and  justified  the  favorable  opiniotu 
which  lier  anonymous    work  had  called   fortli  :  and! 
these   Sketches  will  sustain  the  ordeal — not  a    lighlj 
one, — of  being  tried,  by  what  she  has  done  before. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Germany,  not 
with  any  view  to  write  a  book,  but  really,  as  is  ex] 
plained  in  the  prefatory  notice,  the  enlarging  antj 
throwing  into  a  sort  ol  dramatic  form,  by  introducl 
ing  dialogues  and  intcrlocuters,  the  casual  Dotc^ 
made  for  her  own  satisfaction  during  the  tour, 
spirit  in  which  they  arc  written  scciua  to  iis  U( 
right  and  fair,  and  the  style  renders  tltcm  very  m\ 
tractive. 

Wo   introduce  our    Ennuycc,  not  by  any    meail 
enniiyante,  talking  o{  Schlr^el  and  Madame  dt  Su 

Alku. —  Instead  of  embarking    iii    the  steanibo^ 
we  posted  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Mpendi 
a  few  days  at  Bonn,  at  Godesbcrg,  and  at  Elirenbrei 
stein  ;  but  I  should  tell  you,  as  you  allow    nic  to 
verge,  that  on  my  second  journey  I  owed  much 
residence  of  some  weeks  at  Bonn.     There  I  becar 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Schlegel,  or  1  shou| 
rather  say,  M.  le  Chevalier  dc  Schlegel,  for  I  beli< 
his  titles  and  his  "  starry  honors"  are  not  indifierc 
to  him;    and  in  truth  he    wears  ihem  veiy  gr 
ful'.y.     1  was  rather  surprized    to  find  in  this  si 
lime  and  eloquent  critic,  this  awful  scholar,  wh 
comprehensive    mind    has  grasped    the  whole  ut 
verse  of  art,  a  most  agreeable,  lively,  social  beit 
Of  the  judgments  passed  on  him  in  his  own  counti 
know  little  and  understand    less;  lam  not  deep  | 
German  literary  polemics.     To  me  he  was  the 
thor  of  the  lectures  on  "  Dramatic    Literature, 
the  translator  ol  Shakspeare,  and,  moieover,  all 
was  amiable  and   polite  :   and  was  not  this  ciiou{ 

Meuon. — Enough  for  you,  certainly  ;  but  1  belt 
that    at    this  time   Schlegel    would   rather  found  j 
fame  on  being  one  of  the  greatest  oriental  critica 
the  age,  than  on  being  the  interpreter  of  the  beauf 
of  Calderon  and  Shakspeare. 

Alda. — 1  believe    so  ;  but    lor    my  own    part 


seven  chords — philosophy,  art,  poetry,  politics,  l\ 
scandal,  and  the  weather.     There  tare  some  pr 
sors  who,  like   Paganini,    "  can  discourse  tnosti 
quent  music"  upon  one  string  only;  and  some 
can  grasp  the  whole  instrument,  and  with  a  mas 
hand  sound  it  from  the  top  lo  the  bottom  of  lie 
pass.  Now,  Schlegel  is  one  ofthe  latter  :^ie  can 
dcr  in  the  ba^^s  or  caper  in  ihe  treble;  lie  can  be  a  ' 
concert  in  himself.     No  man  can  trifle  like  him,] 


shifting  from  one  side  of  the  piazza  to  the  other 
whilst  senators  and  magistrates  in  long  b'ack  robes 
were  already  arriving  to  fill  their  respective  oflices. 


drinne,  bound  in  rril  morocco,  the  gift  of  Mt 
dc  StacI,  "  do  you  know  th.-it  I  figure  in  that  be 
I  asked  eagerly  in  what  character  7     He   bad 
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guesa.  I  guessed,  playfully,  the  Counte  d'Erfeuil. 
•*  No  !  no  I"  said  he,  laughins;,  ••  I  am  immortaliz- 
ed in  the  Prince  Castle-Forte,  the  faithful,  humble, 
unaspiring  friend  of  Corinne." 

Medon — To  any  man  but  Schlegel  such  an  im- 
mortality were  worth  a  life.  Nay,  there  is  no  man, 
though  his  fame  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
whom  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  honor. 

Alda. — He  seemed  to  think  so,  and  I  liked  him 
for  the  self  complacency  with  which  he  twined  her 
little  myrtle  leaf  with  his  own  palmy  honors.  Nor 
did  he  once  refer  to  what  I  believe  everybody  knows, 
her  obligations  to  him  in  her  De  I'Ailemagne. 

Medon. — Apropos — do  tell  me  what  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  that  book  among  ch«  Germans  them- 
selves. 

Alda. — 1  think  they  do  not  judge  it  fairly.  Some 
speak  of  it  us  eloquent,  but  superficial  ;  others  de- 
nounce it  altogether  as  a  work  full  of  mistakes,  and 
flippant,  presumptuous  criticism:  others  again  affect 
to  speak  of  it,  and  even  of  Madame  de  Stael  herself, 
as  thing  of  another  era,  quite  gone  by  and  forgotten  ; 
this  appeared  to  me  too  ridiculous.  They  forget,  or 
do  not  know,  that  we  know,  that  her  De  rAllemagne 
was  the  first  book  which  awakened  in  France  and 
England  a  lively  and  general  interest  in  German  art 
and  literature.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since 
It  was  published.  The  march  of  opinion,  and  criti- 
cism, and  knowledge  of  every  kind  has  been  oo  rapid, 
that  much  has  become  old  which  then  was  new  ;  but 
this  docs  not  detract  from  its  merits.  Once  or  twice 
1  tried  to  convince  my  German  friends  that  they  were 
exceedingly  ungrateful  in  abusing  Madame  de  Stael, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  so  I  sat  swelling  with  indigna- 
1  tioa  to  hear  my  idol  traduced,  and  called — O  profana. 
I  tion !— "  cett«  Slael." 

Medo.n — But  do  you  think  the  Germans  could  at 
laH  appreciate  or    understand  such  a  phenomenon  as 
|Madam  do  Stael  must  have  appeared  in  those  days  7 
7he  whisked  through    their  skies  like  a  meteor  be- 
fore thejr  could  bring  the  telescope  of  their  wits  to  a 
ight  focus  for  observation.     How    she   must  have 
ladc  them   open  their  eyes  1 — and  see  in  the  corrcs- 
jondence    between  Goeihc  and    Schiller    what  they 
^bought  of  her. 

Alda. — Yes,  I  know  that  with  her  lively  egotism 
ind  Parisian  volubility,  she  stunned  Schiller  and 
leased  Goethe  ;  but  while  our  estimate  of  manner  is 
felative,  our  estimate  of  character  should  be  posi- 
ive.  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  manner  the  French 
romaii,  accustomed  lo  be  the  cynoaure  of  a  salon, 
but  she  Was  not  ridiculous  or  egotate  in  character. — 
phe  was,to  use  Schlcgel's  expre8sion,"femme  grande 

magnanimie  jusque  dans  lea  replis  de  son  ame." 
'he  best  proof  is  the  very  spirit  in  which  she  view. 

Germany,  in  spite  of  all  her  natural  and  national 
^ejudiccs.  I'o  apply  to  your  own  expression,  she 
[ent  forth  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  brought  back, 
)t  only  an  olive  leaf,  but  a  whole  tree,  and  it  has 
>urished.  She  had  a  universal  mind.  I  believe 
|e  never  thought,  and  still  less  made  any  one  ridicu- 
jus  in  her  life.  ^ 

|We  present  next  an  educated  woman  herself,  ex- 
[;ssiMg  ber  opinion  of  the  German  women. 
|MeDON. — You  said,  the  other  night,  that  you  had 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  moral  and  social  po 
Ion  of  the  women  of  Germany  ;  but  you  must  have 
>ught  away  some    general  impressions  of  manner 
character; — frankly,  were  they  favorable  or  un 
>rable  ? 

LLDA. — Frankly,  they  were  most  faYerablc.  Re- 
Imber  that  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  general 
3cping  conclusions  :  I  cannot  assure  you,  from 
I  own  knowledge,  that  among  my  own  sex  the 
)rlion  of  virtue  and  happiness  is  greater  in  Ger- 
ly.than  in  England.     On  the  contrary — 


In  every  land 


I  Maw,  wherever  li|[lit  illumineth, 

Bi-auty  ami  angiiith  \T.ilking  hand  in  hand, 

Th<!  downward  »\o^  to  death. 

In  every  Innd  I  thought  tiist.  more  or  leM, 
The  Dtrnnger,  sterner  nature  overbore 

The  Mjfter,  niicnntroU'il  hy  gentleneiw. 
And  sellbsh  evermore : 

^hy  do  you  smile? 

[euon. — You- amuse  me  with  the  perseverance 
which  you  ring  the  changes  on  your  favorite 
in  prose  and  in    verse  ;  and  yet  to  adopt    Vol- 

I's  witty  meiaphor,  toe  arc  the  hammers  and  i/ou 

Invils  all  the  world  over.  But  is  that  all?  You 
not  have  gone  to  Germany  to  verify  that ! 
>UA. — No,  sir;  it  is  not  all.  In  the  first  place, 
mow  I  have  a  sufBeient  contempt  for  our  En- 
into'erance  wiih  regard  to  manners — 
sDo.N. — Why,  yes;  with  reason.  The  influence 
sre  manner*  among  our  fashionable  people,  nnd 
kress  laid  upon  it  as  a  distinction,  have  become 


so  vulgarized  and  abused,  that  I  should  be  relieved! 
even  by*  reaction  which  should  throw  us  out  of  the  j 
insipidity  of  conventional  manners  into  primeval  rude-^ 
ness. 

Alda.. — No,  no,  no  I — no   extremes;  but  though 
so  sensible  to  the  ridicule  of  referring  the  social  ha-, 
bits,  opinions,  customs  of  other  nations,  to  the  arbi*' 
trary  standard  of  our  own,  still  I  could  not  help  falUi 
ing  into  comparisons;  ceriain  distinctioiu   between 
the  German  and  the  English  women  struck  me  invol- ' 
untarily.     In  the  highest  circles  a  stranger  finds  so- 
ciety much  alike    every   where.     A  court  ball — the! 
soiree  of  an  ambassadress — a  minister's  dinner — pre.i 
sent  nearly  the  same  physiognomy.     It  is  in  the  se.; 
cond  class  of  society,    which    is  also  everywhere,' 
and   in  every    sense,  the    best,  that   we   behold  the' 
stamp  of  national  character.     I  was  not  condemned 
to  see  my  German  friends  always  en  grande  toilette : 
I  had  better  opportunities  of  judging  and  appreciating 
their  domestic  habits  and  manners  than  most  travel 
lers  enjoy. 

I  thought  the  German  women  of  a  certain  rank 
more  natural  tliaa  we  are.  The  moral  education  of 
an  English  girl,  is,  for  the  most  part,  negative ;  the 
whole  system  of  duty  is  thus  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  is  not  **  this  you  must  do ,"  but  always  "  you  must 
not  do  this — you  must  not  say  that — you  must  not 
think  so  :"  and  if  by  some  hardy,  expanding  nature 
the  question  be  ventured,  "  Why  ?— the  mamma  or 
the  governess  is  ready  with  the  answer — "  It  is  not; 
the  custom — it  is  not  lady.like — it  is  ridiculous !" — 
But  is  it  wrong  ? — why  is  it  wrong  7 — and  then  comes 
answer,  pat — "  My  dear,  you  must  not  argue — young 
ladies  never  argue." — **  But,  mamma,  I  was  think> 
ing — " — *'  My  dear,  you  must  not  think — goi 
write  your  Italian  exercise  ;"  and  so  on  !  The  idea, 
that  certain  passions,  powers,  tempers,  feelings,  in-i 
terwoven  with  our  being  by  our  almighty  and  al.' 
wise  Creator,  are  to  be  put  down  by  the  fiat  of  a| 
governess,  or  the  edict  of  fashion,  is  monstrous. — i 
Those  who  educate  us  imagine  that  they  have  done' 
every  thing,  if  ilioy  have  silenced  coniroversy,  it; 
they  have  suppressed  all  external  demonstration  of 
an  excess  of  temper  or  feeling;  not  knowing,  or  not 
reflecting,  that  unless  our  nature  be  self-governed' 
and  self  directed  by  an  appeal  to  those  higher  facuUj 
ties  which  link  us  immediately  with  what  is  divine,! 
iheir  labor  is  lost  | 

Now,  in  Germany,  the  women  are  less  educated  i 
to  suit  some  particular  fashion  ;  the  cultivation  of  the' 
intellect,  and  the  forminf#f  the  manners,  do  not  so! 
generally  superedo  ihe  training  of  the  moral  senii-! 
menis — the  aflecUons — the  impulMs  ;  the  Utter  are  { 
not  so  habitually  crushed  ordisguised;  consequen  ly 
the  women  appeared  to  me  more  natural,  and  to  have 
more  individual  character. 

Medon. — But  the    English    women  pique  them- 
selves on  being  natuial ;  at  least  they  have  the  word 
continually  in  their  mouths.     Do  you  know  that  I 
once  overheard  a  well-meaning  mother   instructing 
her  daughter  how  to  be  natural  ?     You  laugh,  but  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  simple  fact.     Now,    I  really  do 
not  object  to  natural  insipidity,  but  I  do  object   to 
conventional    insipidity;  I  object  to  a  rule  of  ele>! 
gancc    which   makes    the  negative   the   test  of  the' 
natural.     Ii  seems  hard  that  those  who  have  hearts' 
and  souls  must  needs  pui  them  into  a  strait-waistcoat, 
in  order  to  oblige    those  who  choose  to  have  nose  ; 
and  lie  guilty  of  the  grossest  affectation,  to  escape 
the  imputation  of  being  affected  !  ! 

Alda. — I  think  there  is  less  of  this  among  the! 
Germans;  more  of  the  individual  character  is  brought' 
into  the  daily  intercourse  of  society — more  of  the 
poetry  of  existence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  com- 
mon realities  of  life.     I  saw  a  freshness  of  feeling — < 
a  genuine  (not  a  taught)  simplicity,  which  charmed' 
me.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  affectation,  but  it  amused' 
me  ;  it  consisted  in  the  exagg«ration  of  what  is  in: 
itself  good,  not  in  the  mean  renunciation  of  our  in-| 
dividualiiy — the  immolation  of  our  soul's  truth  to  a! 
mere  fashion  of  behaviour.     As  Rechefoucald  called! 
hypocrisy,  (that  last  extreme  of  wickedness,)  '*<Ae 
homage  which  vice  paya  to  virtue ;"  so  the  nature  de 
convention,  that  last  and  worst  excess  ol  affectation, 
is  the  homage  which  the  artificial  pays  to  ihe  natural. 

The  German  women  are  much  more  engrossed  by! 
the  cares  of  housekeeping  than  women  of  a  similar 
rank  of  life  in  England.     They  carry  this  too  far  in 
many  instances,  as  we  do  the  opposite  extreme.     In 
England,  with  our  false,  conventional  refinement,  wcj 
attach  an  idea  of  vulgarity  to  certain  cares  and  duties 
in  which  there  is  nothing  vulgar.     To  see  the  young, 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  a  lady  of  raHk  running 
about,  busied  in  household  matters,  with  the  keys  ul; 
the  wine-cellar  and  the  store-room  suspended  to  her 
sash,  would  certainly  surprise  a  young  Englisliwo- 
man,  who,  meantime,  ia  netting  a  purse,  painting  a| 
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rose,  or  warbling  some  "Dolce  rnio  Bene,"  or  "So. 
avi  Palpiti."  with  the  air  of  a  nun  at  penance.    The 
description  of  Werter's  Charlotte,  cutting  bread  and 
butler,  has  been  an  eternal  subject  of  laughter  among 
the  English,  among  whom  fine  sentiment  must  be 
garnished  out  with  something  finer  than  itself ;  and 
no  princess  can  be  suffered  to  go  mad,  or  even  be  in 
love,  except  in  white  satin.     To  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Germany,  the  union  of  sentiment  and  bread 
and  butter,  or  of  poetry  with  household  cares,  excites 
no  laughter.     The  wife  of  a  state  minister  once  ex- 
cused herself  from  going  with  me  to  a  picture  gaU 
lery,  because  on  ibat  day  she  was  obliged  to  reckon 
up  the  household  linen  ;  she  was  one  of  the  most 
charming,  truly  elegant,  and  accomplished  women  I 
ever    met    with.     At    another    time,   I    remember 
that  a  very  accomplished  woman,  who  had  herself 
figured   in   a   court,   could   not    do   something    or 
other — I  forget  what — because  it  was  the  "  groaee  . 
wasche"   (the  great  wash  ;)   an  event  by.the-way,  • 
which   I  often  found  very  mal-apropos,  and  which 
never    failed    to    turn    a    German    household    up*  ' 
side-down.     You    must    remember    that   I  am  not 
speaking   of  t  radesmen  and  mechanics,  but  of  peo>  . 
pie  of  my  own,  or  oven  a  superior,  rank  of  life.     It 
is  true  that  I  met  with  cases  in  which  the  women 
had,  without    necessity,    sunk  into  mere  domestic 
drudges — women  whose  souls  were  in  their  kitchen 
and  their  household  stuff— whose  talk  was  of  diahea 
and  of  condiments ;  but  then  the  same  species  of 
women  in  England  would  have  been,  instead  of  busy 
with  the  idea  of  being   useful,  frivolour  and  silly, 
without  any  idea  at  all. 

Mkndon. — And  whether  a  woman  put  her  soul 
into  an  apple  tart  or  a  new  bonnet  signifies  little,  if 
there  be  no  capacity  there  for  any  thing  better.  I 
bate  mere  fine  ladies ;  but  equally  avoid  those  who 
seem  bom  to  "suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  . 
beer."  The  accomplishments  which  embellish  so. 
cial  life — the  cultivation  which  raises  you  to  a  com- 
panionship with  men — I  cannot  spare  these  tn  make 
mere  nurses  and  housewives,  as  I  conceive  the  ge- 
nerality of  German  aim  to  be,  and  which  I  have  been 
told  the  opinions  of  the  men  approve. 

Alda. — As  to  what  we  term  accomplishments, 
there  was  certainly  much  less  exhibition  and  parade 
of  them  in  society  ;  they  formed  less  an  estal>lished 
and  necessary  part  of  education  than  with  us ;  but," 
of  really  accomplished, well-informed  women,  believe 
me,  I  found  no  deficiency  :  if  the  inclination  or  the 
talent  existed,  means  and  opportunity  were  not  want, 
ing  for  mental  culture  of  a  very  high  species,  t 
met  with  fewer  women  who  drew  badly,  sang  toler-  • 
bly,  or  rather  intolerably,  scratched  the  harp,  and 
quoted  Metasiasio ;  but  I  met  with  quite  as  many  ^ 
women  who,  without  pretension,  were  finished  mu. 
sicians,  painted  like  artists,  possessed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  their  own  literature,  and  an  un. 
common  knowledge  of  languages ;  and  were,  be- 
sides,  very  good  housewives  after  the  German  fash- 
ion. More  or  less  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  a  matter  of  course,  but  English  was  pre. 
lerred :  every  where  I  met  with  women  who  had 
cultivated  with  success,  not  our  language  merely, 
but  our  literature.  Shakspeare,  whether  studied  in 
English  or  in  some  of  their  excellent  translations,  I 
found  to  be  a  species  of  household  god,  whose  very 
name  was  breathed  with  reverence,  as  if  it  were  . 
that  of  a  supernatural  being.  Lord  Byron,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Campbell  are  familiar  names. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  volume  is  a  charming  pa. 
per  on  Fanny  Kcmblc.  The  first  part  of  it  was  in. 
tended  to  accompany  sketches  taken  of  her  in  varioua 
scenes  in  Juliet  by  I.  Hayter,  and  then  designed  for 
publication.  They  have  not  however  been  published  ; 
but  the  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  are  here 
given,  with  some  additional  remarks  of  more  recent 
origin. 


SUMMARY. 

American  Academy  of  Arts,  Barclay  at, — There 
has  been  recently  opened  at  the  above  establishment, 
an  exhibition  of  conciderable  merit  and  novelty  from 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  paintings  are  exhi. 
bited.  They  consist  of  five  views,  as  follows  :  1st, 
The  Interior  of  Trinity  Chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathe. 
dral,  is  a  true  specimen  of  Stucon  Gothie  Architec. 
ture  ;  and  having  been  built  about  1300  year*,  has  a 
certain  claim  to  our  admiration  from  its  antiquity ; 
and  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  it  is  painted  :  the  . 
long  line  of  perspective,  the  transparent  windows  ef 
stained  glass,  and  its  round  columns,  all  conspire  to 
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giv«  thit  picture  an  air  of  perfect  reality  and  illusion. 
3d*  The  Painting  of  Capuin  Rosa's  Interview  with 
the  natives  at  the  North  Pole,  conveys  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  barrenness  of  that  inhospitable  climate  and  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  fro. 
lea  regions,  painted  from  Capt.  Ross's  own  drawings 
and  under  his  own  superintendence.  3d,  The  View 
of  London  is  exceedingly  minute  in  its  detail,  show, 
ing  all  the  public  Buildings,  Churches  and  Bridges, 
dtc..  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  highly  inte. 
resting.  4th,  The  Destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
City  of  Jerusalem  by  that  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  West, 
is  one  of  the  many  splended  Illustrations  ot  Scripture 
History  which  he  designed.  5th,  The  Kent  India 
man  on  Fire,  is  one  ot  those  dreadfully  appalling 
spectacles  which  happily  do  not  often  occur  ;  but  the 
artist  has  truly  depicted  it,  and  to  us  as  a  maritime 
people  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  attraction.  In  addition 
to  the  Paintings,  there  are  four  figures  dressed  in 
Buiu  of  ancient  armor,  one  of  which  is  700  years 
old,  of  exceeding  curious  and  rare  workmanship  and 
mechanism.  Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  it  de. 
serves  extensive  patronage. 

Mr.  Eugens  Robextson's  Exhibition  at  the  Euter. 
pian  Hall,  continues  to  attract,  as  we  hear,  many 
visiters. 

It  is  one  of  optical  illusions  chiefly — Wadhiiigton, 
Napoleon,  and  Lafayette,  are  evoked,  the  influence 
of  dreams  is  typified,  and  strange  and  unearthly  vi* 
sions  are,  as  it  were,  embodied. 

The  Exhibition  will  soon  close,  and  those,  there. 
fore,  desirous  of  seeing  such  sights,  should  improve 
the  opportunity 


Burning  of  the  Steamboat  Cygnet. — On  Tuesday 
..iglit,  at  about  12  o'clock,  the  Steamboat  Cygnet, 
lying  at  Janney's  wharf  in  this  town,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  the  boat  was  completely  en- 
tire, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  save 

hiirnMd  lo  th<>  water's  oHo* r Alovsntlrio 


ine  Biarra  was  immeaiaieiy  given 
but  in  a  very  short  time  the  boat  was  completely  en 
veloped  in  fire,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  save 
b«r.     She  burned  to  the  water's  edge. — [Alexandria 
Phenix.j  *: 

[From  the  Pittaburg  Advocate  of  Monday  last.] 

DaxADFUL    Explosion    and  loss  of  life This 

morning  about  5  o'clock,  intelligence  was  brought  to 
us  of  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  Eagle  Cotton 
Factory,  in  the  borough  of  Allegheny,  owned  by 
Messrs  ArbucI*  &,  Avery.  HaMcning  to  the  scene 
ot  calamity,  never  did  we  look  upon  a  spectacle  so 
full  of  horror.  The  extensive  building  is  almost  an 
entire  ruin,  a  mass  of  stones,  brick  and  rubbish.  The 
building,  and  much  of  the  costly  and  extensive  ma. 
chinery  are  utterly  lost  and  destroyed  ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  property  is  staall  compared  with  the  loss  of 
life,  and  the  agony  and  misery  which  have  resulted. 
So  far  as  we  could  gather  the  circumstances,  they 
are  these.  The  boilers  had  been  suffered  through 
neglect  or  inattention  to  become  heated  before  the 
water  was  let  into  them,  which  caused  the  heads  to 
be  blown  out— and  the  concussion  was  so  great 
that  tbey  ruse  from  their  beds,  and  passing  out 
of  the  engine  house,  overturned  a  small  ofRce 
attached  to  ihe  buildings,  and  were  finally  ar. 
rested    by   a  large  board   pile   in   the   rear  of  the 

building,  which  it  completely  shivered  to  pieces 

A  machinist,  James  Marlatt.a  Frenchman,  was  killed 
instantaneously,  and  the  First  Engineer,  Alexander 
Morrow,  bo  badly  scalded  as  to  leave  no  liopes  of  his 
recovery.    Two  boys,  named   James  Heming  and 

Dodd,  ar£  missing,  supposed  to  be  lying  dead 

amongst  the  rubbish,  which  is  now  being  removed 
Another  boy  killed,  name  not  recollected.     Three 
young  women  at  work  in  the  factory  were  very  badly 
wounded,  all  of  them  having  limbs  broken. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  explosion 
occurred  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  at  which  most 
of  the  hands  are  accustomed  to  be  at  work — had  it 
baen  an  hour  later,  the  disaster  would  have  been  very 
great ;  as  it  is,  the  extent  of  injury  is  not  yet  known, 
as  several  are  missing,  of  whom  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  on  duty  or  not. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo. — This  new  institu- 
tion, P.  A.  Barker,  Esq.  President,  and  Hamlet 
Scrantum,  Esq.  Cashier,  has  commenced  operations. 
The  new  banking  house  is  a  splendid  bnilding,  and 
all  things  are  arranged  in  good  taste. 

New  Orleans,  September  39. — We  have  been  in 
formed  by  a  gentleman  who  arrived  yesterday  from 
Natchez,  that  the  Steamer  Friend  has  been  sunk  by 
tba  Tom  Jefferson  running  intu  her.    Our  informant 
was  nnabla  to  giva  us  the  particulars. 


The  drought  of  the  past  summer  had  depressed 
many  of  the  rivers  to  a  lower  point  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years  past.  The  Susquehanna,  at 
Ilarrisburg,  has  been  three  inches  below  the  lowest 
water  mark  heretofore  made — that  is,  in  1803, — 
The  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  was  within  six  or  eight, 
inches  of  being  as  low  as  ever  it  was  known  to  be 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  28, 1834. — John  Randolph 
once  remarked  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  '*  the 
Ohio  River  was  frozen  up  one  half  the  year,  and 
dried  op  the  other."  This  is  not  true  ;  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  assertion  comes  nearer  the  truth  at  this 
time,  than  for  many  years  past.  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  the  Ohio  lower  than  at  this  time.  It  is  said  to 
be  within  six  or  eight  inches  as  low  as  it  has  ever 
been  known  to  be.  At  the  time  of  the  "  flood"  in 
February,  1832,  the  waters  were  some  tixtyfive  feet 
higher  than  at  thit  time  ;  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  inundated — that  was  the  highest  rise,  in  the 
memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  or  on  record. — 
Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot.]  .. 

New  Post  Office. — A  Post  Office  has  been  estab. 
lished  at  Hallet'a  Cove,  L.  I.  to  which  a  mail  is  sent 
from  this  city,  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Sumatra. — The  bark  Alasco  has  arrived  at  Bos. 
ton  from  Sumatra,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  27th 
May.  Her  commander,  Capt.  Briggs,  states  that  of 
all  the  American  vessels  on  the  coast,  two  or  three 
only  would  be  able  to  obtain  cargoes,  the  crop  of 
pepper  this  season  being  shoit  of  the  usual  quantity, 
and  the  English  ships  having  carried  away  more  than 
their  usual  proportion. — [Courier.] 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Friday,  10th. — Fire. — The  large 
wooden  dwelling  douse  at  the  "  Sycamores,"  was 
destroyed  by  fire  this  moining,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  We  have  not  learned  the  particulars.  It 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Bonney,  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  R.  Doye,  as  a  public  house.  We  are  inform, 
ed  that  it  was  insured. 

The  North  Sur   published  at  Whitehall  says  : 
•'  The   Collector  at  Champlain,   ^Gen.  Thurber,) 

has  been  held  to  bail,  in  the  sum  of  960,000,  by  vir. 

tue  of  a  writ  issued  against  him  at  Washington.  The 

charges  set  forth  are,  converting  the  public  property 

to  his  own  use. 

[From  ihe  Churchman.] 

Consecration  of  tub  French  Church. — The 
beautiful  and  costly  edifice  iveentjy  erected  at  the 
intersection  uf  Franklin  and  Church  streets,  for  the 
French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Du  St.  Esprit 
was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  (he  Diocese  of  New  York,  on 
Thursday  the  9th  instant. 

The  instrument  of  donation  was  presented  to  the 
Bishop  by  John  Pintard,  Esq.,  and  was  read  bv  the 
Rev.  Antoine  Verren,  Rector  of  the  Church,  and  a 
translation  of  it  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks, 
D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  York.— 
The  sentence  of  consecration  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church 
New  York,  and  a  translation  of  it  t>y  the  Rector  of 
the  Church  Du  St.  Esprit.  Divine  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  French  language  by  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Henderson,  Minister  of  the  Swedieh  Churches  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  lessons  being  read  by  the  Rev.  L. 
P.  Bayard,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's  Church  New 
York.  The  sermon  was  preached  also  in  the  French 
languague  by  the  Rector  of  the  Church. 

The  entire  services  were  altogether  satisfactory 
to  a  highly  respectable  and  very  numerous  assem- 
blage  of  hearers,  and  afforded  a  happy  proof  of  the 
adaptation  of  our  Liturgy  to  foreign  languages.and  of 
its  peculiar  impressiveness  in  the  French  language- 
The  building,  whose  beauty  tiarinonizes  with  ihv 
sublimity  ot  the  service  lor  which  ii  is  intended, 
presents  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  regard  of  the  pres 
ent  congregation  for  the  memory  and  the  language 
of  their  pious  ancestors,  and  together  they  afford  to 
a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  residents  and 
sojourners,  in  this  "  city  of  strangers"  a  means  of 
"  hearing  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works 
of  God." 

Steamboat  Monroe. — The  ,  new  and  elegant  boat 
Monroe,  Capt.  Whittaker,  from  Monroe,  M.  T., 
came  into  our  harbor  on  Wednesday  last.  She  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  models  and  noatly  arranged 
boats  on  the  lake,  exhibiting  great  economy  of 
room,  and  a  simplicity  and  elegance  of  taste  in  her 
fixtures  highly  creditable  to  owners  and  builders ; 
and  furnishing  another  specimen  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  pretty  town  whose  name  she  bears, 
and  where  she  was  built.     She  is  145  feet  from  stem 


to  stern,  9  feet  9  inches  b«>ld,  breadth  of  beam  26 
feet.  She  has  23  berths  in  her  gent's  cabin,  20  in 
her  ladies'  cabin  and  stale  rooms  ;  51  in  her  forward 
cabin,  and  20  steerage,  being  104  cabin  berths  fur- 
nished. She  is  propelled  by  a  superior  high  pres- 
sure engine,  built  at  Detroit,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
and  is  to  ply  between  this  port  and  Detroit ;  Barker 
&  Holt,  agents. — [Buffalo  Journal.] 

Lobsters. — We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  fact  that 
we  some  days  since  dined  with  our  host  of  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  on  fresh  lobsters.  They  were  pr*. 
Rented  by  Capt.  Hebbard,  of  the  steamboat  Victory, 
who  brought  several  from  New  York,  in  fine  order, 
alive  and  kicking,  and  as  good  as  any  we  have  eat. 
This  proves  the  fact  that  this  delicious  shell  fish 
may  be  furnished  in  our  market  without  difficulty. 
— [Bufl'alo  Journal.] 

Mexico- — The  New  Orleans  mail  brings  advices 
10  days  later  from  Mexico  than  we  had  before  re- 
ceived. The  Convoy  of  specie  had  arrived  safely  at 
Vera  Cruz,  with  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  about  $600,000  was  embarking  on  board  the 
packet  ship  Congress,  and  brig  Baron,  both  for  this 
port ;  the  former  was  to  sail  between  the  18th  and 
20th  uit.,  and  the  latter  on  the  15th.  The  country 
was  quiet ;  and  business  in  the  interior  reviving. 

Melancholy  Shipwreck. — Seventeen  lives  lost. — 
We  learn  from  the  Eastport  Sentinel  of  the  8ih  inei. 
that  the  schr.  Sarah,  Capt.  Thomas  Pearce.  on  her 
passage  from  Boston  to  that  port,  was  wrecked  on 
the  2d  inst.,  during  a  gale  and  thick  fog  on  the  Ma. 
chias  Seal  Uland,  and  that  seventeen  uf  the  persons 
on  board  perished.  Much  anxiety  had  existed  at 
Eastport  tor  several  days  in  consequence  ot  the  iion- 
arrival  of  the  vessel.  In  the  meantime  news  of  her 
sailing  from  Boston,  the  names  of  the  passengers  on 
board,  and  reports  of  parts  of  the  wreck  having  been 
seen,  reached  Eastport,  and  caused  the  greatest  an- 
guish among  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2d,  (says  the  Sentinel,)  tlie  Pi- 
lot.Boat  No.  2.  Capt.  Connelly,  arrived  with  the  sur- 
vivors, six  in  number.  Peter  Goulding,  Esq.  of  Perry, 
a  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  New.Brunswick,  the  stewardes», 
and  three  seamen — all  others,  seventeen  in  numbet* 
perished  !  These  were  Captain  Pearce  and  son,  Mrj 
John  Swell,  the  mate,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Starboard,  and 
Joseph  S.  Cony,  of  this  town, — a  son  of  Hm.  J.  C. 
Talbot,  of  E^st  Machias,  Mr.  William  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Featherstenaugb,  of  Lnbcc,  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  a 
-Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  John,  Mr.  Darling  of  St.  Stephens, 
a  seaman,  two  forward  passengers,  the  cook,  and  two 
others,  whose  names  are  unknown. 

And  now,  what  an  awtnl  visitation  of  God  is  here  ! 
Four  husbands  and  fathers  gone  forever  !  and  at  a 
moment,  when  those  who  knew  them  best  and  loved 
them  most,  waited  to  hear  the  long  expected  words 
— "the  Sarah  is  coming  I" — Four  widows — and  ten 
fatherless  children  here — perhaps  as  many  more  else- 
where !  and  bleeding  hearts — these — these  who  shall 
number  ? 

The  bodies  of  Messrs.  Tslbot,  Smith  &c  Fowler, 
and  of  the  cook,  were  found, — that  of  Mr.  Fowler 
was  bro't  to  Lubec — the  others  were  buried  upon 
Seal  Island.  Those  of  the  crew  saved,  are  John 
Boole,  of  Shelburue,  N.  S.,  George  Kirkas,  and 
George  Stowell,  both  Englishmen.  Ot  those  lost. 
whose  names  are  not  given,  we  learn  that  two  of  t  e 
forward  passengers  were  seamen  belonging  to  the 
brig  Elizabeth,  Barty,  of  St.  John,  discharged  in  Bos- 
ton, that  the  seaman  was  Robert  Dyer,  of  Plras<int 
River,  and  that  the  cook's  name  was  Collins  War- 
wick, and  that  he  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia. 

We  learn  also,  that  on  Friday,  three  schooners  and 
a  brig  were  uff  ihe  Seal  Islands,  picking  up  goods, 
and  that  signals  of  distress  were  made  from  the 
Lighthouse,  which  they  must  have  seen,  but  to  which 
ihey  paid  no  attcniion.  May  tliuse  who  contiolled 
tlieir  nuiveinents,  never  have  the  mercy  measiiri  J  lo 
them,  that  it  seems  they  measured  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Sarah  '.  The  Sarah's  cargo  was  valuable  and 
belongod  mostly  to  the  merchants  in  this  town.  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Lubec,  and  Mr.  Goulding,  of  Perry,  how. 
ever,  had  considerable,  the  latter  about  $1100,  no 
insurance.  The  amount  insured  by  others,  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  presumed  less  than  half  the  value 
was  covered. 

Mr.  Goulding  and  the  Stewardess  floated  ashore 
upon  the  quaner  deck.  The  seamen  who  were 
saved,  jumped  from  the  bows.  Mr.  Goulding  was 
badly   braised. 

Bills  of  indictment  have    been  found  against  Mat- 
hias,  alias  Matthews,  the  pretended  prophet,  for  ob- 
taining money  on  false  pretences.     He  will  be   ar- 
raigned this  day,  but  probably  not  brought  to  trial  un- 
less he  demands  it,  until  the  next  General  Seaaioas 


•-^ 


8AMU£L  TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 

A 

By  the  English  Opium  Eater, 
In  the  number  of  *'  Tate's  Edinburgli  Magazine," 
just  published,  there  is  an  article  on  Mr.  Coleridge, 
with  the  title  which  we  have  quoted,  and  from  that 
we  make  the  following  extracts.  The  first  describes 
the  commencement  of  the  accquaintance. 

"  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out  the 
house  where  Coleridge  was  visiting;  and,  in  riding 
down  a  main  street  of  Bridgewater,  I  noticed  a 
gateway  corresponding  to  the  description  given  me. 
Under  this  was  standing,  and  gazing  about  him,  a 
man  whom  I  shali  describe.  In  height  he  might 
seem  to  be  about  five  feet  eight  (he  was,  in  reality, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  figure  was  ot 
an  order  which  drowns  the  height) ;  his  person  was 
broad  and  full,  and  tended  even  to  corpulence ;  his 
complexion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters  tech- 
nically style  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with 
black  hair  ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  soft  in  their  ex 
pression  ;  and  it  was  from  the  peculiar  appearancs  of 
haze  or  dreamine.ss  which  mixed  with  thcii  light, 
that  I  recognized  my  object.  This  was  Coleridge 
1  examined  him  steadily  for  a  minute  or  more;  and 
it  struck  me  that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other 
object  in  the  street.  He  wus  in  a  deep  reverie  ;  for  I 
had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  trifling  arrange 
nients  at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  close  to  him,  be 
fore  he  had  apparently  become  conscious  of  my  pre- 
sence. The  sound  of  my  voice,  announcing  my  own 
name,  first  awoke  him  ;  he  started,  and  for  a  inunieni 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  his 
own  situation  ;  for  he  repeated  rapidly  a  number  of 
words  which  had  no  relation  to  cither  of  us.  There 
was  no  mauraise  hontr  in  his  manner,  but  simple  per- 
plexity,  and  an  apparent  difliciilty  in  recovering  his 
position  amongst  day-light  realities.  This  little  scene 
over,  he  received  me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so 
marked  thai  it  might  be  called  gracious.  •         • 

Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room,  rang  the 
bell  for  refreshments,  and  omitted  no  point  of  a  cor 
teous  reception.  He  told  me  that  there  would  be  a 
very  large  dinner  party  on  that  day,  which  might 
perhaps  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but, 
if  not,  he  could  assure  me  of  a  most  hospitable  wcl- 
come  Iron:  the  family.  I  was  too  anxious  to  see 
him  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  declining  this  invi. 
lation.  And  these  little  points  of  business  bcius;  set- 
tled, Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana, 
or  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  had  been  checked  and 
fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and  suddenly 
recovers  its  volume  ol  waters,  and  its  mighty  mu- 
sic— swept  at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural 
business,  into  a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent  disser- 
tation, certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely  il- 
lustrated, and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of 
thought,  by  transitions  the  most  just  and  logical,  that 
it  was  possible  to  conceive.  *  * 

"For •bout  three  hours  he  had  continued  to  talk, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  performance  he  had  deliver, 
ed  many  most  striking  aphorisms,  embalming  more  I 
weight  of  truth,  and  separately  more  deserving  to  be 
iheinsslvea  embalmed,  than  uny  that  are  on  record. 
In  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  if  that  can  be  called 
conversation  which  I  so  seldom  sought  to  interrupt, 
and  which  did  not  often  leave  openings  for  contribu. 
tion,  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  entered.  She  was 
in  person  full,  and  rather  below  the  common  height ; 
whilst  her  face  showed,  to  my  eye,  some  preitiness 
of  rather  a  commonplace  order.  Coleridge  turned, 
upon  her  entrance  ;  his  features,  however,  annoanc- 
ed  no  particular  complacency,  and  did  not  relax  into 
a  smile.  In  a  frigid  lone  he  said,  whilst  turning  lo 
me,  ••  Mrs.  Coleridge  :"  in  some  slight  way  he  then 
presenied  me  lo  her.  I  bowed  ;  and  the  lady  almost 
immediately  retired.  From  this  sliort  but  ungciiial 
scene,  [  gathered,  what  I  afterwards  learned  rodun. 
danily,  that  Colendtje's  marriagr  had  not  been  a  vtrj 
happy  one.  *  *  *  . 

••  The  [iloom,  howover,  and  the  weight  of  dejec- 
tion which  sat  upon  Coleridge's  countenance  and  de- 
portment,  at  this  time,  could  not  be  accounted  lor  l»y  a 
disappointmeni  (if  such  ii  were)  to  which  time  must, 
long  ago,  have  recwnciled  him.  Mrs.  Coleridge,  if  not 
turning  to  bim  the  more  amiable  aspects  ol  her  char, 
acter,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  respectable  partner.  And 
the  season  uf  youth  was  now  passed.  They  had 
been  married  about  ten  years  ;  had  had  four  children, 
of  whom  three  survived  ;  and  the  interests  of  a  faiher 
were  now  replacing  those  of  a  husband.  Yet  never 
bad  I  beheld  so  profound  an  expression  of  cheerless 
despondency.  And  the  restless  activity  of  Cole- 
ridge's mind  in  chasing  abstract  truths,  ond  burying 
himself  in  the  dark  places  of  human  speculation, 
seemed  to  me,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ailenipt  to  es- 
cape out  of  his  own  personal  wretchedness.  At  dm. 
ner,  when  a  very  numerous  party  had  assembled,  Ue 


knew  that  he  was  expected  to  talk,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  nyset  the  expectation.  Bui  he  was  evidently 
struggling  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  prompted  him 
to  silence,  and  perhaps  to  solitude  ;  he  tulkcd  with 
effort,  and  passively  resigned  himself  to  the  repeated 
misrepresentations  of  several  amongst  his  hearers. — 
It  must  be  to  this  period  of  Coleridge's  lite  that 
Wordsworth  refers  in  those  exquisite  'Lines  written 
in  my  pocket  copy  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence.'  The 
passage  which  I  mean  comes  after  a  description  ol 
Coleridge's  countenance,  and   begins  in  some    such 

terms  as  these  : — 

'  A  pite>>ii!i  ■'ighl  it  wntt  to  ««<■  tliia  man, 

When  he  canif  back  lo  u*,  a  wilher'il  Huw'r,'  Sec.  ^ 

Withered  he  was,  indeed,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
blighted.  At  night  he  entered  into  a  spontaneous 
explanation  of  this  unhappy  overclouding  of  his  life, 
on  occasion  of  my  saying  accidentally  that  a  tooth- 
ache had  obliged  me  to  take  a  few  drops  of  lauda. 
num.  At  what  time  or  on  what  motive  he  had  com- 
menced the  use  of  opium,  he  did  not  say  ;  but  the 
peculiar  emphasis  of  horror  with  which  he  warned 
me  against  forming  a  habit  of  the  same  kind,  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  a  feeling  that  he  never  hoped 
to  liberate  himself  from  the  bondage."     *  • 

"  The  fine  saying  of  Addison  is  familiar  to  most 
readers — that  Babylon  in  ruins  it  not  so  affecting 
a  spectacle,  or  so  solemn,  as  a  human  mind  over- 
thrown by  lunacy.  How  much  more  awful,  then, 
and  more  magnificent  a  wreck,  when  a  mind  so  re- 
gal as  that  of  Coleridge  is  overthrown,  or  threa. 
lened  with  overthrow,  not  by  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, but  by  the  ircachery  of  his  own  will,  and  the 
conspiracy  as  it  were  of  himself  against  himself! 
Was  it  possible  that  (his  ruin  had  been  caused  or 
hurried  forward  by  the  dismal  degradations  ol  pe- 
cuniary ditCculties  7  That  was  worth  inquiring. — 
I  will  here  mention  briefly  that  I  did  inquire  two 
days  after ;  and  in  consequence  of  what  I  heard.  I 
contrived  that  a  particular  service  should  be  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Coleridge,  a  week  after,  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  liberating  liis  mind  a  year  or  two,  and 
thus  rendering  his  great  powers  disposable  to  their 
natural  uses.  That  service  was  accepted  by  Cole- 
ridge. To  save  him  any  feelings  of  distress  all 
names  were  concealed  ;  but  in  a  tetter  written  by 
him,  aliout  fifteen  years  alter  this  time,  I  found  that  he 
had  become  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps 
through  some  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Cottle.  A  more 
important  question  I  never  ascertained:  viz.  whe- 
ther this  service  had  the  eflfct  of  seriously  lighicii- 
ing  his  mind.  For  some  succeeding  years  he  did 
certainly  appear  to  me  released  from  that  lond  ol 
despondency  which  oppressed  him  on  my  first  in. 
troduction.  Grave,  indeed,  he  continued  to  be,  and 
at  times  absorbed  in  gloom  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him 
in  a  state  of  perfectly  natural  cheerfulness.  But  as 
he  strove  in  vain,  for  many  years,  to  wean  himself 
from  his  captivity  to  opium,  a  healthy  state  uf  spirits 
ceuld  not  be  much  expected.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
where  the  liver  and  other  organs  nad,  for  so  large 
a  period  in  life,  been  subject  to  a  continual  morbid 
stimulation,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  system  ever 
to  recover  a  natural  action.  Torpor,  I  suppose, 
must  result  from  continued  artificial  excitement ;  and 
perhaps  upon  a  scale  of  corresponding  duration. - 
Life,  in  such  a  case,  may  not  offer  a  field  of  sufli- 
cient  extent  fur  unthreading  the  fatal  links  that  have 
been  wound  about  the  machineryof  health,  and  have 
crippled  its  natural  play."        »        »         «         » 

Anecdote  of  Mr,  Coleridge's  Father. — "  Dining  in 
a  large  party  one  day,  the  modest  divine  was  suddenly 
shocked  by  perceiving  some  part,  as  he  conceived, 
of  his  own  snowy  shirt  emerging  from  a  part  of  his 
habiliments,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been  his 
waistcoat.  It  was  not  that ;  Kut  for  decorum  we  shuli 
so  call  it.  The  strayed  portion  ol  his  supposed  tunic 
W.1S  adinoiiishcd  ot  its  errors  by  a  forcible  itirusi  li.nrk 
mo  it»  j>ropor  home  ;  but  still  another  limbu»  per- 
sisted to  emerge,  or  seemed  to  persist,  and  still  an- 
other, until  the  learned  gentleman  absolutely  per- 
spired with  the  labor  of  re-establishing  order.  And, 
alter  all,  he  saw  with  anguish,  that  some  arrears  of 
the  snowy  indecorum  still  remained  to  reduce  into 
obedience.  To  this  remnant  of  rebellion  he  was 
proceeding  to  apply  himself — strangely  confounded, 
howMVer,  at  the  obstinacy  ol  the  insurrection — when 
the  niiatresa  of  the  house,  rising  to  lead  away  the 
ladies  from  tlie  table,  and  all  parties  naturally  rising 
with  her,  it  became  suddenly  apparent  to  every  eye, 
that  the  worthy  Orientalist  had  been  most  laboriously 
stowing  away,  into  the  capacious  receptacles  of  his 
own  habiliments,  the  snowy  folds  of  a  Ltdy's  gown, 
belonging  to  his  next  neighbor  ;  and  so  voluminously, 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeeil,  remained  for 
the  lady's  own  use  ;  the  naiural  eonsequenee  of  whicli 
waa«  of  course,  that  the  lad;  appeared  almost  inex. 


tricably  yoked  to  the  learned  theologian,  and  could 
not  in  any  way  effect  her  release,  until  after  certain 
operations  upon  the  Vicar's  dress,  and  a  continued 
refunding  and  rolling  out  of  snowy  mazes  upon  snowy 
mazes,  in  quantitiea  which,  at  length,  proved  too  much 
for  the  gravity  of  the  company.  Inextinguishable 
laughter^srosc  from  all  parties,  except  the  erring  and 
unhappy  doctor,  who,  in  dire  perplexity,  continued 
Still  refunding  with  all  his  might,  until  he  had  paid 
up  the  last  arrears  of  his  long  debt,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  a  case  of  distress  mure  memorable  to  himself 
and  his  parishioners  than  My  "  quale.quare-quiddi. 
tire"  case  that  had  ever  perplexed  his  learning. 

"  In  his  childish  days,  and  when  be  had  become 
an  orphan,  S.  T.Coleridge  was  removed  to  the  heart 
of  London,  and  placed  on  the  great  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  there  found  himself  associa- 
ted, as  a  school-fellow,  with  several  boys  destined 
to  distinction  in  after  life,  and  especially  with  one, 
who  if  not  endowed  with  powers  equally  large  and 
comprehensive,  had,  however,  genius  not  less  origi. 
nal  or  exquisite  than  his  own — the  initoitable  Charles 
Lamb.  JSut,  in  learning,  Coleridge  outstripped  all 
competitors,  and  rose  to  be  the  Captain  of  the  school. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  memorable  fact  lo  be  recorded 
of  a  boy,  that,  before  completing  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  had  translated  the  Greek  Hymns  ot  Sinesius  into 
Cnglitth  Anacreonic  verse.  This  was  not  a  schooU 
task,  but  a  labor  of  love  and  choice  ;  to  appreciate 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  dark  philosophy 
which  constitutes  the  theme  of  Sinesius.  Before 
leaving  school,  Coleridge  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing  the  sonnets  of  Bowles,  which  so  powerfully  im. 
pressed  his  poetic  sensibility,  that  he  made  forty 
transcripts  of  them  with  his  own  pen,  by  way  of 
presents  to  youthful  friends.  From  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, by  the  privilege  of  his  station  at  school,  he  was 
transferred  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  was 
here,  no  doubt,  that  his  acquaintance  began  with  the 
philosophic  system  of  Hartley,  for  that  eminent  per- 
son had  been  a  Jesus  man.  Frend,  also,  the  mathe- 
matician, of  heretical  memory,  belonged  to  that  col- 
lege, and  was  probably  contemporary  with  Coleridge. 
What  accident,  or  imprudence,  carried  him  away 
from  Cambridge  before  he  had  completed  tlie  usual 
period  of  study,  or  (I  believe)  taken  his  degree,  I 
'never  heard.  He  hud  certainly  won  some  distinc. 
jiion  as  a  scholar,  having  obtained  the  prize  for  a 
•Greek  ode  in  Sapphic  metre,  of  which  the  sentiments 
(as  he  observes  himself,)  were  belter  than  the  Greek, 
jt'orson  was  accustomed,  meanly  enough,  to  ridicule 
Ithe  Greek  lexis  of  this  ode,  which  was  to  break  a 
'fly  upon  the  wheel.  The  ode  was  clever  enough  for 
•  a  t)oy  ;  but  to  such  skill  in  (ireck  us  could  have  ena- 
ibied  him  to  compose  with  critical  accuracy,  Cole- 
ridge never  made  pretensions.  He  had,  however,  a 
far  more  philosophic  insight  into  much  of  the  strur- 
lure  of  that  language  ihan  Porson  had,  or  could  have 
comprehended.  *  *  * 

"  Not  very  long  after  this,   Coldridge  became  ac- 
quainted  with  the  two  Wedgwoods,   both   of  whom, 
admiring   his  line  powers,    subscribed  to  send    him 
into  North  Germany,  where,  at    the  University  of 
'Gottingen,  he  completed  his  education  according  to 
'his  own   scheme.     The  most  celebrated   Professor 
'whose  lectures  he  attended,  was  the    far  famed   Blu; 
I  mcnbach.  of  whom  he  continued    to  speak   through 
{life  with  almost  filial  reverence. 
i     "  Returning  to  England,  he  attended  Mr.  Tliomaa 
Wedgwood,    as  a  friend,   throughout    the   afflicting 
and   anomalous   illness   which  brought  him  to  the 
'grave.     It   was  supposed  by  medical  men  that  the 
I  cause  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  continued  misery  was  a 
istricture  of  some  part  in  the  intestines  (the  colon,  it 
!  was  believed.)     The  external  symptoms   were  tor- 
por and  defective  irritabiliiy,  together  with    everlas- 
ting restlessness.     By    way   of  some   relief  to  this 
latter  symptom,  Mr.  Wedgwood   purchased  a  irar- 
elliiijr  carriage,   and  wandering  up    and  down  Eiig- 
j  land,  taking  Coleridge  as  his  companion.     And,  us 
!a  desperate  attempt  to  rouse  and  irritate   the  decay- 
ing sensibiliy  of  his  system,  I  have  been  assured   by 
I  a  surviving  friend,  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  at  onetime 
opei'cd  a  butcher's  shop,  conceiving  that  the  afl'ronts 
and  disputes  to  which  such  a  situation  would  expose 
jhini,  might  act  beneficially  upon   his  increasing  lor- 
ipor.     This  strange  expedient  served  only  to  express  f 
jthc  anguish  which  had  now  mastered  his  nature  ;  it 
iwas    soon  abandoned;  and   this  accomplished  but 
{mscrable  man   soon    sank    under   his  sufferings. — 
What  made  the  case  more  memorable  was  the  combi- 
!  nation  of  worldly  prosperity  which  had  settled  upon 
^  this  gentleman.     He  was  rich,  young,  generally  be- 
I  loved,  distinguished  for    his   scientific    attainments, 
'publicly  honored  for  patriotic   services,  and  hadl>a. 
lore    him,  when  he  first  fell  ill,  every  prospect  of  a 
! splendid  and  most  useful  career. 
•'•     '•  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,. Coleridgss  uo- 
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.geded  to  a  regular  annuity  of  75/.  which  that  gen. 
il«man  had  baqueatbed  to  him.  The  other  Mr. 
VVedf  wood  graated  him  an  equal  allowance.  Now 
came  his  marriage,  his  connexion  with  politics  and 
political  joarnals,  his  residence  in  various  parts  of 
Somersetshire,  and  his  consequent  introduction  to 
jUr.  Wordsworth."  •  "     ' '-, 

THE  DREAM. 

»TwBS  a  dream,"  exclaimed  young  Blanch,  start 
ing  from  «leep  npon  the  cold  ground,  where  [we  hi. 
vouked,  on  the  nig«4t  before  the  storming  of  Badajoa. 
And  can  man  aleep  sound,  methinks  1  hear  the  reader 
tik,  in  such  circumstances  as  these  ?  Yes,  if  the 
mind  and  body  be  as  they  ought,  the  soldier  on  his 
city  couch  on  tfi«  batfte  eve,  and  the  sailor  cradled 
on  the  surge,  and  rocked  by  the  storm,  enjoy  a  re- 
pose wbieh  luxury  never  knew,  and  which  monarchs 
tigh  for  in  vain. 

I  was  then  lying  close  beside  Blanch,  but  had  been 
awak*  some  time  before  him ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a 
(ire  which  we  had  kindled  previous  to  repose,  I  had 
been  watching  the  lace  uf  the  lair  boy  as  it  expressed 
the  passing  emotions  of  his  mind,  when  lapsing 
through  tlie  mysterious  changes  of  his  dream. 

At  first,  his  still  pale  features  exhibited  the  blessed 
calm  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  sleep.  Anon,  they  be- 
came gently  muvAl,  like  the  moonlight  lake  by  the 
passing  breath  of  night,  and  at  lensth  were  gradu. 
ally  lighted  up  with  a  smile  so  celestial,  that  I  could 
lancy  his  spirit  was  basking  in  the  beams  of  heaven. 

The  nigfal-flama  played  with  its  wavering  glare 
upon  his  face,  whose  beauty  thus  broke  forth  in  flit- 
ful  gleams,  even  as  the  faces  of  departed  friends 
come  back  npon  our  slumbers  in  glimpses  from  the 
grave. 

TIm  eight  o{  the  sleeping  youth  reminded  me  of 
that  mast  exquisite ^of  Campbell's  lyrics,  "  The 
Soldier's  Dream."  **  Happy  iMy,"  thought  I,  "  while 
the  young  frame  is  lying  on  the  cold  clay,  thy  spirit 
hath  a  sweet  reprieve  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and, 
is  even  now,  perchance,  far  away  in  thy  own  land, 
where  the  smites  of  friends,  and  the  caresses  of  thy 
little  sister,  receive  thee  back  to  thy  father's  halls, 
where  there  is  joy  ior  thy  return,  and  where  thy 
mother  is  weeping  thy  welcome  home." 

My  soliloquy  was  suddenly  broken,  for  Blanch 
awakened  with  a  siart,  and  looking  round  him  with  a 
wild  and  forlorn  gaze,  sobbed  out,  ''  'Twas  but  a 
dream." 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  however, 
if  1  may  judge  from  the  regretful  tone  of  your  words 
on  awakening,"  said  I,  not  without  a  feeling  of  curi- 
osity to  know  in  what  its  happiness  consisted. 

"It  was  indeed,"  rejoined  my  friend,  "but  brief 
aa  it  was  blest — so  it  is  soon  told.  1  am  now  about 
that  ag«  when  it  is  supposed  we  are  most  suscepti- 
ble  of  the  tender  passion ;  yet  I  never  have  felt  love 
tor  woniain  ull  this  night,  when  such  a  being  as  seem- 
ed wanting  to  me  in  the  waking  world  was  given  to 
me  in  sleep.  Oh  !  she  was  so  passing  fair,  and  so 
seraph-like !  N«y,  smile  not,  because  it  was  a 
dream.  I.  too,  can  smile  at  dreams,  but  in  this  ia^ 
Manee,  the  form  and  features  uf  the  unknown  were 
•o  diatUtctly  delineated,  and  shadowed  forth  with 
auch  arbitrary  truth,  as  never  belonged  to  the  forma- 
tions of  mere  fancy,  and  can  never  be  effaced  from 
my  brain.  I  do  believe — nay,  I  feel  certain,  that  such 
a  being  somewliere  exists;  and  to  see  her  with  hb- 
king  eyes,  and  find  favor  in  her  sight,  I  would  wil- 
lingly lay  down  my  life." 

f  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  burst  of  boyish  en- 
ihusiasni,  and  at  what  appeared  to  me  the  very  mock- 
ery of  imagination — by  which  the  bewitched  Blanch 
had  become  enamoured  of  the  phantom  of  his  own 
brain,  and  was  incurably  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a 
dream ;  but  had  I  been  the  most  incredulous  and 
cruel  inierpretur  of  midnight  mysteries,  I  could  not 
have  found  in  my  heart  to  apply  the  rule  of  e.xplaiu- 
ing  by  contraries  these  dark  hints  of  the  future,  and 
boding  ill  to  poor  Blanch,  because  the  vision  of  a 
beauiitui  girl  had  soothed  Ins  slumbers  on  the  eve  of 
storming  a  city — an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
ioilowiag  night. 

Talk  of  war — that  is,  of  war  in  the  open  field — 
where  man  meets  man  on  an  equality,  where  the 
cbancea  of  death  are  much  alike,  where  valor  may 
avail,  and  where  there  is  something  like  fair  play — 
but  rhe  storming  of  strong  holds  is  unmasked  mur- 
der— and  the  sack  of  cities  the  revelry  of  the  furies. 
That  of  Badajos  was  a  festival  for  fiends.  The  eter- 
nal fu«  bims^lf — the  immortal  enomy  of  man,  might 
have  gloated  over  it,  and  smiled  at  his  own  fair  work  ; 
and  if  ever  laughter  was  heard  in  hell,  it  was  surely 
on  that  night  of  horror. 

fi«ations  and  parapets  bristled  with  checaux-de- 
fiiH   of  liiarp-poioted   irons bayonets— ^sword. 


blades,  and  every  kind  of  dreadful  obstruction, 
met  our  troops,  as  one  by  one  they  scaled  walls 
of  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  and  in  succession 
were  shot,  bayoncted,and  hurled  back  into  the  ditch- 
es below. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Wellingion  himself  ap- 
peared much  agitated,  as  by  the  death-flames  which 
illuminated  the  horrors  of  the  night,  he  saw  his 
troops  foiled  in  their  desperate  and  successive  ef- 
forts against  all  sujierhuman  obstacles — but  that  a 
lightning  gleam  of  triumph  flushed  over  his  face, 
and  an  exclamation  of  ♦•  Thank  God !"  escaped  him, 
when  an  aide-de.cainp  galloped  up  with  this  brief  an- 
nouncement — "My  Lord,  General  Picton  is  in  the 
castle  with  a  thousand  men." 

I  said  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  matters  went  on 
by  the  death  lights  which  illuminated  the  darkness — 
for,  from  beacn  and  bastion,  hand-grenades,  blazing 
bombs,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles,  rolled  down 
like  a  volcano  torrent — while  a  tempest  of  shot  and 
shell  rung  through  the  air,  like  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  whirlwind — and  when  at  length  an  entrance 
into  the  town  was  forced  by  our  tronps,  over  steel- 
hedged  wails,  and  breaches  vomiting  Hoods  of  (ire 
— mines  ready  to  be  sprung  yawned  beneath  their 
trembling  feet,  and  they  swept  along  through  the 
gloom,  amid  roaring  of  cannon,  shouts  of  victory 
and  vengeance,  blast  of  bugles  singing  the  charge, 
and  shriek  of  the  sacked  city,  all  rending  the  mid- 
night  sky,  like  a  chorus  from  hell. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  nearly  over,  when 
I  found  myself  with  a  party  of  our  rnetiin  one  of  the 
more  retired  streets,  m  passing  along  which  we  sud 
denly  encountered  nome  French  soldifers  in  the  act 
of  quitting  a  large  and  noble-looking  mansion,  where 
the  love  of  plunder  had  induced  tliein  to  linger  too 
long — tor  in  an  instant  they  were  bayoneted  by  oar 
troops  against  the  walls.  It  was  then  that  thinking 
I  heard  moaning  wiiliin,  I  entered  the  house — a  large 
but  dimly  lighted  apartment  lay  before  me  into 
which  I  advanced,  and  by  the  flame  of  the  glimering 
lamp,  beheld  the  body  of  a  young  lady  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  and  that  of  a  British  ofliccr  extended 
by  her  side. 

Approaching  and  holding  the  lamp  to  the  face  of 
the  former  I  looked  upon  a  creature  lovely  in  death 
al(hough||hcr  features  bore  the  expression  of  recent 
agony  ;  and  her  hair  all  clotted  with  blood,  streamed 
down  over  her  bosom,  from  which  the  warn  cur- 
rent of  her  heart  had  gushed  through  a  ghastly 
wound. 

I  then  turned  the  lamp  lo  the  face  of  the  oflicer, 
in  whom,  with  a  start  of  horror,  f  recognized  my 
poor  friend  Blanch,  steeped  in  blood,  and  though  he 
•till  breathed,  it  was  evident  his  wounds  were  mor- 
tal, and  that  his  end  was  near. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazing  on  my  face,  held  out  his  hand  in  token  of 
recognition.  The  only  restorative  wliich  I  had  about 
me  was  a  little  brandy  in  a  flaak,  which  I  applied  to 
his  lips,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  rallied  so  much  as 
to  he  oble  to  speak  and  thank  me  ;  and  with  his  dy- 
ing breath  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
lound  him.     They    were  to  the  following  efTect : 

Aftor  an  entrance  into  the  town  had  been  eflected, 
in  rushing  along  the  streets  with  a  party  oi  his  regi- 
ment during  the  confusion  of  the  scene  and  the  dark- 
ness ol  the  night,  Blanch  was  separated  from  them, 
and  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search,  found  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  we  then  were.  Hear- 
ing a  noise  within,  he  aud^ected  that  some  of  our 
soldiers  might  be  plundering  ;  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting which,  he  entered,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  hod  jnst  reached  the  room  where  he  then  lay, 
when  a  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  it  flew  open,  and 
in  breathless  terror,  as  if  flying  from  pursuit,  a  young 
Spaniith  lady  rushed  into  the  room.  Upon  seeing 
the  stranger  she  made  a  sudden  pause,  during  which, 
with  iniiie  amazement,  he  recognized  in  tiie  fair  girl 
before  him,  the  living  form  oi  her  whose  shadowy 
similitude  had  appeared  in  his  slumbers  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  ;  but  tenfold  was  that  amazement  in- 
creased, when,  ere  he  could  speak,  she  exclaimed, 
with  wild  energy,  •«  Mysterious  heaven  !  It  is  he — 
'tis  he  himself* — the  very  being  of  my  dream,  who 
appeared  to  me  last  night,  and  is  now  come  to  take 
nie  away  from  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  place  !" 

At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could  reply,  a  par- 
ty of  the  enemv  who  bad  be<n  searching  the  house 
in  quest  of  pillage,  burst  into  the  room,  and  the  sight 
of  a  British  officer  on  such  an  occasion,  so  exaspera- 
ted the  marauders,  that  setting  up  a  savage  yell,  they 
flew  upon  him  with  their  bayonets,  and  the  poor 
Spanish  girl,  who  threw  herself  between  them  and 
their  victim,  received  her  death. wound  at  the  same 
moment  with  him  she  tried  to  save. 
Blanch  could  say  ito  more — his  tale  was  told,  and 


his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away — his  speech  {faltered — 
his  voice  sunk  into  a  whisper,  and  the  signs  of 
death  were  upon  him.  He  motioned  mc  to  raise 
his  head,  which  I  had  no  sooner  done  than  his  eyes 
{began  to  fix  in  the  death  glaze,  and  drawing  in  his 
breath  for  the  last  time,  with  a  deep  long  sigh  he  ex- 
pired. 


SURVKVORS*  INSTHVMRMTfi. 

33°  CoiiipaMseK  <■■  varioua  nitea  sMil  ul  suiM-ihiT  ijuahljr 
wairanietl. 

Leveling  Instrumeiilii,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hieli  map- 
nil'ying powers  widislaases  made  by  Troughton,  tognfior  witli 
a  large  aaforimeiii  ol  Engineering  Instrumrnta.  nianurartured 
and  aoldby  E.  ti  U.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  «>treei, 

J31  6l  curaerot  Maidenlaiie. 


PATENT  HAMMKRED  SHIP,  BOAT*  A  BID 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

23°*  Roilroad  Spikes  orevtry  deacrlption  required,  made  at 
ihe  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spike*  made  ai  ilte  above  Factory  are  recoaimendrd  lo  the 
public  aa  superior  U)  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  uae. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  maiSe  Tall  size  under  tbe  head,  ao  as 
not  to  admit  water. 

Urders  oiay  be  addressed  to  Messra.  ER  astus  cobninu 
It  CO..  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  ih«Facu.r», 
Troy.  N.  Y.    eept  13  ly 

RAILIA^AT  IRON. 

1       Flat   Bart  in 
53-  Ninety-five  tons  ol  I  inch  by  J  inch,  |  l«ngth«ol  14io  I» 

I  feel  counter  sunk 
!  hole*,  rntlacuiai 
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an  angle  t>i4o  de- 
grees with  itpli- 
aeon  expected.        ~  I  cingplaicK,  nail* 

J  to  suit. 

350do.orEdse  Railnol'  3^  lbs.  per  yard,  witlithe  requisite 
rliiiirs,  keys  and  pina. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  3#,  33,  and  3C  inclies  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Car*,  and  of  BO  inches  diainfier  lui  IxKo 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  9j,  3{,  3,  3|,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotivw  ol  patent  iron. 

The  ktH>ve  wiil  be  gold  tree  ot  duty,  to  Stale  OoveiameiiK 
and  Incorporated  UoyerDmenis,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON. 

9  Soath  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Modele  and  aamplex  orallthe different  kindcof Ralla,  Chairr, 
Piiia,  Weileet,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  ll  I 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  diepo»ed  to 
exaniiiie  them.  d71meowr 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

JtJ"  Tlie  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  niachinery  for 
■  he  manufacture  of  llie  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  h«v 
ing  made  arrangruients  with   Mr.   PhincaH  tiavis,  pait-niee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  ai 
uliort  notice  any  nuiul>er  of  cars  which  may  !>«■  wanted. 

Ttie  sui>eriority  of  ibu  aliove  WheelD  ban  been  fully  lenieJ 
on  the  Itultlniore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  wlii-re  tlx-y  havi-  iMt-n  in 
roiiiiiaiil  ufi<- tor  M>ni<- nionilis  |ui!<t.     Having  fliud  up  Wh«-<-l> 

or  six  hundred  I'sm,  llif  Kiih<critM'r  llatierir.  huiiM  It'ihai  he  can 
i;x«'ciit«'  orders  in  Ihe  .-ilMive  Itne.  to  the  Hatitiracllon  ol  |mt>ou>< 
requiring  sarh  work.    Tin:  location  of  Un-  t^hop  Uing  <ki  iIk- 

ide-wiiter,!  of  tbe  (.'h<-8a|>eakf  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  ihi- 
work  to  any  of  the  Allaniir  (ions,  on  a.-<  reasoniibl*  li-rni!,  as 
cju\  be  ottered  by  any  perwin.  Alt  ordors  will  l»e  rxvculnl  with 
de«pat!'li,  and  the  work  warranted.  Wlirn  there  art;  bill  a  few 
detiD  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  lie  fumiKhed,  or  vie 
company  pay  tbe  ex|H:nw  of  luakiug  the  same,  and  it  required, 
will  be  Rent  with  the  wlieebi  All  Wheeb  furnisheil  ami  tilled 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  nu  eitra  charge  on  acC4iunl  of  tlir 
patent  right. 

tramples  of  tlie  above  WlieeU,  n  liirli  liave  bn-n  broken  lo 
show  tlHir  »u|ieriority,  may  lie  Keen  at  the  office <»f  ilie  Railroail 
Journal ;  at  ilie  Depot  of  the  itnctou  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  .^mold's  yhop,  near  tlie  Broad  street 
House,  Philadi'Iphia.  All  nnhf  directed  lo  j.  W  t.  K.  PAT 
TERs^ON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subficrilter,  Joppa  Milk,  LUile 
Ounpowder  Post-CHIice,  BaUimore  rouiuv,  Maijland,  will 
be  attended  to.  nEANWAl.tRR      a  311 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

JKrTHK  AMERICAN  9TKAM  rARRf AGEPOMPAN V, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  tlie  ihiMk,  and  <■• 
perially  Railroad  and  TransiHirlalioM  T'ouipanieti,  that  lliey 
iiave  bi>rniue  w^lv  proftrietorx  of  certain  improveuienis  in  llie 
coaHtniclion  ol'  Loeomotive  EngiueM.  and  other  railway  CMi- 
riai!es,  secured  to  Col.  8t<-pheii  II.  lAiiig,  ol  iIm-  I  nited  Siaie« 
Kiigineors,  by  letu-rs  paietii  from  Uk- I' iiiled  Slates,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  lor  ilie  iniisiruclion  i.| 
L<K-omolivc  Engines,  Tenderx,  Ore.  with  which  they  may  In- 
favored,  uitd  pledge  themselves  to  a  |Miitriual  compliaiwe  wiili 
any  eii»agenieiils  thi-y  may  make  iu  refeK-M^e  lo  Utis  line  ot 
hii>iii<». 

'I'h'-v  liuve  already  in  llieir  po^Aewinn  ihe  requisite  nttpara 
IIS  fur  Ihe  construction  ot  lliree  rIaiweM  of  engines,  \  iz.  en 
lilies  w-ei|:liins  four,  live,  and  six  lonsi. 

Thernirim*  made  by  tliein  \\i\\  lie  warruntetl  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  s|>eed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  ai  a  s|K>ed  01  15 
miles  jier  hour ;  a  five  hHi  engine  at  a  s|iee«l  t.f  ih  miles  |iei 
hour;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  njieed  of  H  I  •-'  miles  f,er  boiii. 
Their  (lerformancein  other  rewjiecls  will  he  wnrrante^l  to  equal 
that  of  the -best  English  engines  ol  the  same  class,  witii  lespert 
not  only  to  their  etfirieiiry  in  the  coiiveyanre  ij  bnrtlM'iis,  ImI 
to  their  durability,  ami  the  eheapnem  and  lai  ilily  of  their  re- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  .idapied  10  ilie  use  of  anihra<  ite  coal 
lilne.wuod,  C4»ke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  hieowolive 
iigines. 

'I'he  terms  shall  be  quiie  as  favoraiile,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  tlmae  on  which  engines  <.l'  the  name  class  ran  ba 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Ice.  ,tnd  other  onmmuniraiinns  in  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  lie  addre>«<ed  lo  ibe  subsrriher,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  sliall  rereive  prompt  atlenfioii. 
Ry  order  of  the  (^ompanv, 

WiLLIAM  NORRIH,8ecreUry 
December  2d,  1833. 

Fr    further  ioforroatioH  on  this  auliject  see   No    48, 
2,  Vol.  i,  of  Railroad  Journal. 
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Unprecedented  Despatch. — The  brig  Cayuga,  Caj^t. 
William  Frisbie,  oi  246  tons  and  rising  2000  barrels 
burthen,  which  was  launched  from  the  ship  yard  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  last,  is  now  completely  fitted 
and  equipped  lor  sea,  with  a  full  cargo  on  board, 
cleared  at  the  Custom  House,  and  bound  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe — all  in  the  short  space  of  six  days,  includ. 
ing  Sunday  and  one  rainy  day,  making  in  reality  but 
four  working  days. — [Boston  Patriot.] 

A  CHANCE  FOR  MEN  "SWIFT  OF  FOOT." Mr.  John 

C,  Stetene,  of  this  cilv,  in  ordtr  to  make  good  an 
opinion  publicly  expressed,  thai  what  in  the  way  of 
pedestrian  feats  has  been  done  in  England  could  also 
be  done  here,  and  under  the  impression  that  ten 
milea  have  actually  been  accomplished  within  the 
hour  in  England,  makes  the  following  proposition 
in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  this  morning  : 

I  will  give  $500  to  the  first,  $300  to  the  second, 
and  $200  to  him  who  shall  be  third  in  accomplishing 
the  distance,  (10  miles  in  the  hour,)  on  the  day  se. 
lected  for  the  trial.  If  but  one  should  start,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  $1,000,  provided  he  does  it 
within  the  hour.  In  order  that  those  at  a  distance 
may  have  time  to  prepare  for  such  a  performance,  I 
have  selected  the  last  ten  days  of  April  next,  on 
some  one  of  which,  to  make  the  trial. 

The  competitors  may  be  "  white,  red  or  black,  or 
of  any  mtermediatc  color." 


T  CHOICE  WINES,  fcc. 

HEsulwcriber  ofTera  fur  sale,  a  large  assortment  of  Wines 

CONflMillg  of 

&f«uiiaA — In  pi|>e8,  iilidii.  and  quarter  cankt,  of  dilTurent  qiia- 
litiea  and  I>rar.>l8,  part  received  direct,  aii-1  part  via  Kaat  Indies, 
superior  old  L.  V.  in  lihdg.  quarter  casks,  and  hal:' quarter*. 

AI«o — in  caaiCtiof  1, '.'  and  3  du/.eii  each,  old  and  clioice. 

Bhkkry  Wink— rule  and  brown,  in  wood  and  gla^s,  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  from  \A9  to  3(m  part  of  it  iMi|>oriedby  order. 

Port  Wink — Inbhdn.  and  qnarlercaak*.  AImi,  in  casen  of  1 
and  '2  dozen  «acli. 

iJocK  Wink— A  laige  assortment,  of  variouti  brands,  quali- 
ties and  vintaxea,  incaiies  and  Iminpers,  xomw  very  old. 

Fbknch  Winks. — iSparkliiiK  Cliani|iaign,  of  all  the  favorite 
brands,  quarts  and  pinU,  witli  and  without  wax  on  tlte  corks. 
Also,  fink  Champaign. 

Sauterne.  V'iu  de  Orave,  Burgundy,  Moselle  ami  Muscat. 

Bordeaux  Claret,  Laiitte,  ClieHteax  Margeaux,  Leuville,  St. 
Ktepiie. 

Low  priced,  in  bo.\es  and  ca»ks. 

Marseilles  Madeira,  In  quarter  casks  and  Indian  barrels. 

Canary,  Malmsey  andTeneritfe,  Icc.&c. 

BoTTLKs.— Wine,  Porter  and  ClarM,  in  hampers,  one  gross 
each.    Demijohns. 

Hibbcrt's  Portkr. — London  Porter,  Br<i»-n  Stout,  and 
Pale  Al«,  in  caoka  of  T  dozeri  quarts,  and  8  do.  pint!<. 

Scotch  Alr. — Younger  it  Co's  Palo  Ale,  qis.  and  pints. 

Ballad  Uil— Bord«HU.\  and  Msrseillvs,  in  bttxes  and  baskets. 
Olives,  Capers  and  Anchovies. 

Fruit— Bunch  and  Muscatel  Raisins,  E.  I.  Preserves  and 
and  Canton  Gineier. 

CoFFKK,  <cc.— Old  Java  and  Manilla,  Souchong  Tea,  Refined 
White  Sugars,  b.c. 

Part  of  llx*  above  are  entitled  to  debentnre,  and  will  be  sold 
la  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Orders  received,  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  ROBERT  UKACiE, 

OM  30  Broad  sreet. 


rriCA    AND  SCHENECTADY   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  until  the  last  Monday  ofOc 
t«>ber  next,  at  Vi  o'cl<»ck  at  noon— 

For  grading  about  sixty -five  miles  of  the  IJtica  and  Schenec- 
tady Railroad,  between  tlte  Sand  Kidge  on  Sanders'  Flats  in 
ScbiRnrctudy,  and  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  town  of 
Herkimer ; 

For  the  masonry  withia  tlmac  limiu,  cmbraciag  the  culverts, 
and  the  abutments  and  piers  of  the  repeclive  bridges ;  and 

For  the  wooden  superstructure  »f  bridges  across  the  Caya 
dutlH  Cre«k  at  Caiighnawaga,  tlie  Caroga  Creek  at  Palatine 
Church,  th<!  East  Canada  Creek  atManheim,  theGulpii  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  the  West  Canada  Creek  at  Herkimer. 

Tlie  line  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  about  one  mile  each, 
and  prepared  for  examination,  and  maps,  profiles  and  plans 
deposited  for  inspection  with  W.  ('.  Young,  the  chief  engineer, 
at  Schenectady,  ten  days  previous  to  the iiiiie  above meniioned. 

Blank  forms  of  proposals  will  be  furnished  ut  an  early  day  ai 
th«  company's  offices  at  Sctenectady,  Palatine,  Little  Fiills  and 
LTtlca. 

Tlie  ni>mes  of  persons  to  wliom  contracts  are  awarded  (who 
will  not  be  p«-rmitled   to  sub-contract  the  same)  will  be  made 
kujwn^at  Schenectady  oi^lbe  ^tli  day  of  October,  when  ii  will 
be  required  llial  the  gradiiiff  proceed  without  delay,  wliortvir, 
and  ^M>oll  as  titles  lo  ihe  l.inds  iirt<  acquired  by  the  roinpany  ;i 
thai  Ibe  culverts  .iiid  small  briii;ies  b,t  coinpletrd  by  ihe  liistol 
Au;ju>i   nr-xt;  that  ilie  residue  of  the   iiiusonry  uiiil  the  large! 
lKidge.<  be  finislied  by  the  Ut  of  October  thereafter;  and  ihatj 
ibe  grading  lie  cimpleted  during  Ihe  year  lt£15.    Contractors  to| 
furnisb  security  Inr  the  faithi^il  peiformanceof  their  contracts. 

Tbe  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  be  prohibited  in  constructing  tlie 
road. 

Proposals,  postpaid,  to  be  endorsed  "  Proposals,"  and  con- 
taining ttie  names  of  ilie  persons  offered  as  sMnriiies,  to  be  ad- 
dre«Md  to  the  undersigned  at  Schenectady,  or  deposited  at  tlie 
company's  office  at  that  place.    September  4,  IKM. 

o    M.  DAVISON,  ComnilMiontT 

b17  XtSn  IJtica  and  Sclisnectndy  Raihoad  Company. 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Map  Is  now  ready  for  those  who  wish 
tt.     lu  size  is -.24  by  40  inched    It  Is  put  up  in  a  convenient  pac 
ket  form.  In  morocco  covers,  ind  accompanied  by  over  70  pages 
of  letter  press,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on  the  Map.    It  wlllalsolie  put 
up  in  MtrUe  Paper  co\er*,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country;  the  postage   of  which,  caniuit  exce<  d  44, 
aiid  prolMbly  not  25  cents,  to  any  part  of  the  county. 
Publisbed  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
AlS  tf  D.  K.  MINOR  It  J.  £.  CHALL18. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Thesubseriber  having  resumed  tbccbargcof  ibo 
above  establisliment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  und  of  the  growth  of 
1H33,  icarrantedof  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  expert  - 
encedseedsinen;  and  those  kinds  ini|M>rted  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  tliere  art  any  failuresherc 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  til  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circiiinstancus  lint 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  appro.xiinaled. 
ALse^French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  (,'lover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yelhiw  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Famur». 

W.  THORBURN. 
•  ••  -  ■  ^f  ■•'        347  N.  Market  Rt.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
0;:^  Catalfgues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  betlei 
iisticecanbedone  in  the  execution. 

*a*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  tbefollowing  publications, 
to  wit: — Nrw  York  Farmkr  and  American  Gardener's  Mag 
aziae  ;  Hkcuanics'Maoa/.imk  and  Register  of  Inventions  and 
Improvements  ;  Amkrkan  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate 
oflniernal  Improvements;  andthe  Nkw-York  AMKRt('AN,y>ai 
If,  7Vi-  Weekly,  and  Semi-  tVerkl^ :  either  or  all  of  which  may  be 
seen,and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
AiartA  Market  street,  Mbany.  U 

!t:^  TOM''NSEND  ^fc  DVRFEE«  of  Palmyra,  Slai.i, 
taclnrert  of  Railroad  Hope,  having  removed  their  establish 
nientto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dur/ee,  Uay  k.  Co.  ufl'er  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroaos  at  the  shortest  iKitice,  and  deliver 
ilieni  in  any  oflhc  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
'.hequality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arereferredto  J.B.  Jel'vis,Eng. 
VI.  tcH.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  James  Archibald.  Kngineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
lale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Coluinhia county,  New- York,  / 
January  39,  18S3.  ) 


NOTICB  TO  MANITFACTVRERS. 

23"  SIMON  KAIU.VIA.N,  ol  the  villace  ol  Lansiiigburgh,  In 
(he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  liasinvrnieo 
ind  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nailt- 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6(1 
nails,  and  about  lorly  lud  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sixes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  Tbe  nail  is 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  u< 
redness, that  its  capacity  lor  beina  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sulficieat  to  drive  one  machine,  aid  nia> 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
peration.  Said  Katrmanwill  make,  vend  and  warrant  ina- 
chines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  lur  them  as  soon 
18  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terras.  He 
ilso  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  hia  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  Uniieu  Stales.  Any  person  desiring 
jrther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
iiachine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan 
4ingburgh.— August  13, 1S33.  A39tf  RM&F 


BVRVEYISrCMAND  ENGINEERI?(0 
IRSTRVBIENTS. 

91^  The  sub*cril>ar  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  ifnoipuperiur,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  neu: 
among  which  arc  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
(lithe  needle,  with  i)erfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  witha 
Ooniometerauached,  particularly  aJaptcd  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. Vtm.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  rccoromendailo^g  arc  respectfully  submitted 
10  Engineers,  Surveyor*,  and  others  interested. i 

Baltimore,  18S3. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  nianu. 
factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  clieerrully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormation 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  ol  the  depart 
mentof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  uum 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex. 
elusive  o(  the  number  In  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  havt 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  whicb 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo  anyutheri 
in  use,  anil  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  of  Goniometerthat  we  have  yettried  in  laying  the  railr 
on  thij  Road. 

Tills  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiikg 
telescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  eneineei 
.icurcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  rurinatioii  or  convenience  ot 
the  Conipass.  it  is  indeed  the  most  ccinipleielv  adapted  to  later 
il  angles  ol  any  simple  and  chea,'<  liisirumcnt  that  1  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  It  wjll  be  prelerred  to  all  othen 
now  in  meifor  laying  ol  rails— and  infact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  cuniinon  surveying. 
Respcctlullythv  tricnd, 

JAMES  r.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Havinc  for  the  last  two  vmib  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 

Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compase,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  ii'.n- 
(iiieers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germaniown.  February,  1838. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  ueed  Instrunents  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,of  PhiladelpMa,  In  which  he  has  combined  the  1>roper 
ilea  of  a  Thsodoliia  With  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InalrumenU  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ibeni  to  the  notice  of  Engl 

Ineers  as  prelerable  lu  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 
HENRY  k. CAMPBELL.  Kne.  Philad., 
ml  ly  .      Oeroiant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 


wmtm 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder  of  a  supe'ior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Railroan  I 
No.  S64  Ellzabethstrcet,  nearBleeckeratreet, 
New-York. 

83- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  exhnii,  ' 
iiei<t-  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  t>e  seen  on  that  [larto 
tie  .%ew-York  and  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J   •»  If 

RAILROAD  CAR  ^VHEEIjS  AKD  BOXES, 

^  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

S:^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
dry. Paierson,  N.J.    All  orders  addreMed  to  the  lubacritjff, 
at  Pateraon,  or60  Wall  street. New- York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SFUiNOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  k.  GROSVENOK 


NOVEI<TY  IVORKSi 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Ncw-Yorlr. 
CJ-THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of  Steso, 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Pressn 
and  other  Machinery.  Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil' 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  fulleti 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  ret 
sonable  terms.  A  share  of  public  patronage  is  reapectlullv 
solicited.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

33-  EWIN  kHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  quadrant. 
No.  5S  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balii 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  they  continue  lo  manufacture  to  order 
anil  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  lostrumentsin  the  above 
branches,  whith  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairterms.    instruments  repaired  (with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  ofjthe  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  tbefollowing  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distinguiahed  scici.tific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  It  Hcartte.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  yon  my  opinion  ol  the  Instruments, 
made  at  your  establiiilimeni,  fur  the  Baltimorcand  Oiiio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  mutli 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentional^  lelayed,  in  order  toaffordi 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Kstruraenta,  so  that  I  coult) 
tpeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  thet 
should  t>e  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thatnotwiiheuoding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  pretierence  lor  tlitpe 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
tlie  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  live  Levels,  and  five 
of  llta  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  tbe 
'elve  months,  except  from  rbe  occasional  tnipertecliun  ot 
~,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 


They  possess  a  tirmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruments 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
uftlie  excsllence  ul  the  workmanship.  Tlie  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy und  permanency  in  adiusiments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  beili 
muile  wjiliiii  lliete  lew  yeMis  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  five  cveiy  satisfuciion  wlu  n  us(  d  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Hearite— As'you  have  asked  me  to  giva 
my  opinion  ol  the  merils  of  those  instruments  of  your  maiiu- 
lacturc  wlilcli  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aijuainted  with 
their  uualilies  have  gone,  1  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  constructiun.  The  neatness  oftheir 
wurkmanship  has  t>een  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
sell,  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  perrcrniaoce  I  have  received 
satislactoiy  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  ibem  for  a  consideiable  time  in  uee.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  tbe  eucceae  which 
yourcnterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  lie. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Englnecriuthe  aervice  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
toad  Company. 

A  number  ot  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  ba 
introduced,  but  are  iiio  lengthy.      We  should  l>a  hop^yi 
submit  them,  uponapi^ication,  to  any  person  deairous  of  periu 
lUi;  the  same.   .  aaU   - 
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COATKXTS 

Railroad  Notices  ;  Parisian  Stsam  Carriage ;  «tc . . .  p.  65 
Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Koadx ;  New  Locorno-         I 

live  StfAtn  Enginp,  &c C')S : 

On  the  Locnlion  ol' Railroad  Curviimres;  being  an  In-         I 

vestigation  of  all  tlio  PrincipsU  formulas  which  are         | 

required  for  Field  Ojierations,  in  laying  Curves  and         i 

1'angent  Lines,  to  pass  throngii  Given  Points,  eon-         | 

tinueid  .  i- 6o9j 

American  Patent ■< ;  Doric  Fire-Place 660j 

fM&y  on  the  Indian  Summer  ;  <t 661 1 

Improvement  of  the  Barometer 662|  __    . 

rorcim  Intelligence ;    Mems.  tor  Wine  Driakers 664iuer  tbese  circumstances   to  be 


[,conveyedon  the  couimoii  road  during  the  best!|Hayniarket,    Faubourg   St.    Ai.toine,   in    1 1 
7!  days  ot  the  coaching  system.     The  quantity  of  u^tim^.^^^ 

goods  trans[)ort€id  on  this  railway  has  also  been  ,  .' 

constantlv  on  the  increase,  and  falls  now  little! 


shortof  C'UO,UOO  tons  per  annum,  though  il  has  L,  "^  **'  "*!  ?.'**T  ,^,V*=«  -^"^  Wallington, 
had  to  contend  in  this  branch  of  its  liusincssij^"^  ^^'•'*  "''  ''^"'  ''*^*^"  *  rovelyan,  in  Xorthtim- 
with  an  unusually  stroiij;  caual  opposition.  j,bcrland — 90  loads  of  coals,  out  of  220,  were 
That  the  value  of  properiv  of  every  descrip-  saved  the  fust  year.  The  value  of  tlicio 
tioniutho  vicinity  of  railways  should  have  risen' coals,  iiicludin^'  c;irr!.ifro,  is  al 
amazinglysiucetheircstabhsuinent,  ceases  uu-.  Instead  ofnine°fir<«  lo'^four  Jioi 


matter  of  sur- 


Ixjiit  Cs.  a  ton. 
Uses,  there  are 


A  Tj[eof  theSea;  Poetry-The  Rainbow 665  .prise.     In  the  course  of  the  evidence   adduced  i"TV°"\f''''  ^''^'  ■  '^'^f  ''^"^ ;' system  of  cir- 

"'*■  before  the  House  of  Lords  .  p  the  London  and  ^"'f '"S  the  water  is  adopted,  and  the  worl: 

/-I     .  iron-fcMiriJer, 


Literary  Notices f^j  | before  the  House  of  Lords  tp  the  Lond~on  and  ^"'^^'"^  ^'^S  .       .. 

Jl"^- - |g  I  Birmingham  Railway  Bill.it  was  shown  that  ;^,«f^cxecut<Hl  by  Mr.  Cooks.,n,  iron 

PaulJone8-Arbi^iand^nd*Li^t!PinckhainV."".V.".  6  immediately    attt-r    the   opening  of  the  ,^' ^^ewca.Stle [T.      July  H,  1834.] 

Poetry ;  Advertisementa,  &c 671-2  jLiverpool  and  Manchester  line,  the  value  of  the  ; 

i^«^— ^— — —— ^— —i— — i  !|I»"d  adjacent  to  it   hud  risen  generally  50  per  i      [CorregiMndence  of  the  Jourusl  ff  Comunerr   ] 
AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAX.,  &c.  li''*'"*-.:-  ^^'^  .^^"|  portions  of  ground  at  both  ex-;|  .    Srorrsvi-*.  .a  Co.,:|r.  .)  6c.    4th,  1834- 

' 'itrenuttes,  similar  to  »%hai  .he  Railway  Coinp«-       Having  spent  souk  time  :a  »he  nch  copper  region 

NEW-YOUK,  OPT'  cb:*  h,  »«04-  |;'ny  had    purchased  for  three  pence  per  square    •'f'*'*  ^'"t^  ^-■■^S',  i  r^iu.ned  oa  the  -lih,  to  'h*  tl..l(i 

yard,  could  not  now  be  had  for  less  than  from  '5?'"^®^?^ '^'^^  United  States  Company  in  Spotty Wanj. 

Co.     Here  I  found  the  miners  engaged  in  rnismg  ore 
from  the  shaft.    As  8t»on  as  the  ore  came  into  daylight, 

-..-...,.  From  the  same  evidence  it  appeared  that  the    " 

of  his  friend  m  relation  to  steam  carria-es  on    Liverpool  and  Manchester  RaiHvjiy  pays  on  an 


To  our  friend   in  ITtica,   we  would  express   three  shillings  to  four  shillings  per  yard,  being 
our  acknowledgements  for  the  communication    a«L«d^«"e«  «1"  f""  1-.400  per  cent. ! 


common  roads.     It  comesquite  apropos  to  theijaverage  one-fifth  of  the  poor  rates  of  all  tin 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mills,  which  we  finished  last  parishes  through  which  it  passes, 
week;  and  as  it  affords  a  better  reply  to  his  I  .    Between    Stockton     and    Darlington 
numerous  arguments 


th« 


gold  was  distinctly  seen  on  many  ot  ihe  recks  ;  and 
on  beating  them  promisouooeiy  into  sand,  and  wash- 
ing away  the  lighter  panicles,  rho  r«8ult  of  pure  me- 
tallic gold  was  still  iiinrc  beautiful  and  surpnzm^'.  I 
descended  into  tiie  siian  about  3tJ  feci,  and  aiierpaas- 
iiig  along  in  a  tunnel  100  feet,  I  canto  to  me  vein. 


high  authority,  Mr.  Perkins,)  we  have  con-j 
eluded  to  dispense  with  the  humble  disserta-| 
tion  on  the  subject  we  had  ourselves  prepared.! 


Cfor   the   reason   of  its  f'^^''^^^  ^'^^*^^^'^y'"S  ^'^'*'^^""'^  P^^^"S<-'rs  havej  which,  by  adnieasureiuci.t,  was  found  to  be  21  incl.e* 
^  been   reduced    more   than  one-half;    between. j in  diameter,  and  dippiii;,' al  an  angle  ot  abi ml  (K)  de- 


Liverpool  ahd  Manchester,  about  one-third.        '  grecs.     I  send  you  a  cinmon  specimen  of  t!.o  veic. 
On  the  Cauturbury  and  Whitstable  Railway! '^'^'c'l  was  broken  down  in  my  p.'escitcc,  and  which! 
— a  bad  line  on  a  bad  plan— the  traffic  has  beenlj''  skilfully  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  from 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Directors  i"**i,°^  \^^f^  yf*""** 


increased  nearly  eight-fold  within  the  short  pe- 


of  the  New-Jersey  Railroad  and  Transporta 
ti«>n  Company  and  Paterson  Railroad  Compa- 
ny have  concluded  an  agreement  which  will  en. 
able  the  latter  Company  to  place  their  cars  on 
the  whole  line  to  Jersey  City  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

Oleanings  from  English  Magazines. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
which  was  the  first  opened  in  this  country 
for  general  traffic,  has  actually  multiplied  the 
intercourse  between/ these  two  towns  forty- 
fold.  * 

The  shares  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  represent  108^  paid  on  each  ;  they  are 
now  sehing  at  299/.  10s.  each.  The  dividends 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  are 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  10  per  cent,  (in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  great  ca- 
nal interests,  against  which  it  had  to  struggle 
for  existence,)  but  notwithstanding  this  the  1001. 
•hares  are  now  quoted  at  200/. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  con- 
vey* now,  on  an  average,  about  1,200  passen* 
f er»  daily ;  which  is  trifle   the  number  ever 


The  last  retiu'ns  from  the  Edinburgh  and 
jDalkeith  Railway  exhibit,  in  one  brief  year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  number 
jof  passengers,  and  about  30  per  cent,  in  goods. 
For  1832,  the  numbers  were — Passengers, 
91,814;  goods,  61,000  tons.  For  1833— Pa.s-i 
eengers,  160,000;  80.000  tons. 


PvHisiAX  Stkam  ('AMUiAt^r. — Lttst  week, 
.Messrs.  Diet/,  &;  Hi:rtn;.!iT»  made  an  expori 
mental  trip  with  a  steam  carriage  of  tlieir 
construction  on  the  road  to  Vincennes  from 
Paris.  This  machine,  carrying  twenty  per.| 
sons,  ran  from  the  Barricro  du  Trone  to  the: 
Castle  of  Vincennes,  a  distance  of  three! 
quarters  of  a  league,  in  11  minutes.  It  af- 
terwards  took  an  omnibus  in  tow,  in  which,' 
and  upon  the  machine  itself,  there  were  49 
passengers,  and  went  at  the  rate  of  three' 
leagues  an  hour  as  far  as  Nugent.  On  its' 
return,  near  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  a  tube 
burst,  but  ic  was  quickly  repaired,  and  the 
machine  with  the  omnibus  attached  to  it,  and 
both  ladon  with  53  passengers,  reached  the 


§40  to  $50  per  hundred  weight  or  bushel.  The 
whole   expense  of  raising  and  working  ihie  ore   is 

from  60  to  65  cents  per  iiundred  weight  or  bushel 

This  Company  is  now  fully  organized,  and  in  full 
operation,  under  a  chaner  granted  by  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  Jan.  9,  1834.  Their  mining  operation, 
appear  to  be  conducted  with  economy  and  skill,  by 
Capt.  Rau,  an  experienced  German  miner.  The  ex- 
cellent water  power,  abundance  of  wood  and  timber 
upon  their  own  land^,  logedier  with  the  richness  oi 

!J their  ore,  render  the  prospects  of  this  Company  un 

'  commonly  promisin.'. 

yoparaied  oiiiy  b.  r  iJappahannock  Ri%-erare  the 
Rappuiiaiijio  k  (loii  lines,  under  the  direction  oi 
ProlesBor  John  .Miliniijton.  These  mines  are  the  pro 
pertyof  a  Company  in  Philadelphia,  and  although  not 
so  extensive  as  those  of  the  United  States  Company, 
still  their  ores  are  f.nind  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  well 
worth  working;  as  mny  be  seen  froir  iho  lolioHing 
extract  of  Mr.  Millingion's  Report.  "  It  may  there- 
fore  be  fairly  inferred  that  if  the  experiment  had  been 
better  and  more  accurately  cooducted,  and  made  on 
a  larger  scale,  each  pound  weight  ot  average  or<> 
would  have  yielded  one  grain  oi  gold,  or  at  the  rate 
of  five  pennyweights  to  the  hundred  pounds  weiglit  of 
ore,  which  is  much  more  than  the  probable,  or  indeed 
possible  coat  of  working  the  mines, — as  we  conceive 
that  could  in  no  case  amount  to  so  much  ta  one  dol- 
lar upon  the  hundred  pounds  weight." 
I  r«main  your*  very  retpectfully, 

F.  Shepherd. 


•_»-._^.  V_Jt  -^- 
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Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads. 
',  ■■■■    Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1834. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rcilroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir,— I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
for  publieation,  if  you  think  proper,  in  tlie  Rail- 
road Jonrnal,  an  extract  iioin  a  letter  ju.st  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  Europe,  oomninnieiitin!,' 
information  upon  tlie  important  .subjects  of  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers  and  the  apphealion 
of  steam  to  Jocomotion  on  common  road.'<.  The 
remarks  of  the  \vriter  are  de.-^ervin^  of  the 
more  attention,  as  they  are  subjects  with  which 
he  is  practically  acquainted,  and  to  which  for 
the  la.st  few  years  he  has  devoled  much  study 
and  observation.  His  interview  with  .Mr.  P«'r- 
kins  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  from 
the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  P.  has  acquired 
as  an  artist,  but  from  the  general  success  of 
his  labors,  in  developing  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  steam,  and  in  various  other  improve- 
ments in  science  and  the  arts. 

With  respect,  yours,  truly,         E.  F.  J. 

"Paris,  August  2,  1834. 

-■»*         +        *        *         *         *        * 

'« I  made  considerable  inquiry  (as  you  re- 
quested) with  regard  t«>  the  application  of 
steam  carriages  to  common  roads  while  in  Eng- 
land, but  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
us  favorable  Jin  account  of  the  late  improve- 
ments as  you  may  possibly  anticipate. 

"  You  have  probably  seen  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  some  months  since, 
that  a  carriage,  in  operation  near  tiiere,  had 
passed  the  Royal  Mail  while  ascending  at  full 
speed  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  and  that 
it  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  per  hour 
on  a  level.  You  must  not,  however,  conclude 
that  the  use  of  steam  is  driving  the  horses  from 
the  English  turnpikes.  The  arbitrary  coach, 
man  has  not  yet  been  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
throne  in  favor  of  the  nion-  skilful  engineer, 
who  has  been  trained  to  loail  a  safrty  valve  in 
lieu  of  t^c  cockney  accomplishment  of  guiding 
bv  the  rein  or  cracking  the  whip. 

"The  great  weight  which,  notwithstanding 
the  numeron.s  improvemont.s,  is  still  tound  in 
dispensable  to  an  engine  and  boder  of  any  con 
sidernble  power,  retiders  it  almost  impossible 
to  mount  it  upon  wheels,  and  continue  it  in 
rapid  motion  for  any  length  of  time,  on  as  ir- 
regular rt  surface  as  tliat  of  a  common  road, 
without  serious  injury.  It  imjst  be  considered 
likewise  thai  the  eflect  produced  by  a  given 
poweris  snrall,  compared  with  that  upon  a  well 
constructed  railway,  owing  to  the  greater  re. 
sistance  to  be  overcome,  arising  from  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  surface  above  mentioned. 

"  Mr.  Church's  patent  steam  carriage,  con. 
structed  to  ply  between  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don, is  one  of  the  lightest  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  and  I  think  of  the  best  arrangement 
of  any  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  .seeing  It 
has  two  oscillating  cylinders  of  50  horse  power 
each,  and  a  small  extra  engine  for  supplying  the 
boiler  with  water  when  the  carriage  is  at  rest. 
The  whole  machine  weighs  four  tons,  and  per- 
forms admirably  for  a  short  ilistance,  but  is 
subject  to  the  difficulty  I  li  is e  already  men- 
tioned.  It  is  now,  tike  uli  ;!if  others,  laid  up 
for  repair. 

•'Mr.  Ericsson  (of  whom  you  speak)  has  not 
as  yet  been  able,  I  believe,  to  jjrove  by  actual 
experiment  the  advantages  of  his  boiler  for 
using  air  instead  of  water  for  generating  power. 
I  sent  you  from  London  a  number  of  the  Re- 
pertory, containing  the  specification  of  his 
patent,  and  I  have  not  learned  that  he  has  made 
any  important  improvement  since. 

"There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  success  of  steam  car- 
riages among  the  knowing  ones  Eu^^land.  Mr. 
Church  is  very  confident  of  success:,  and  is  ex- 
pending very  large  sums  in  experimenting, 
while  .Mr.  Perkins  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
thinks  that  very  great  improvements  must  yet 


be  made,  not  only  in  the  boiler,  but  in  the  en 
gine,  before  steam  carriages  can  be  applied  with 
any  advantage  to  common  roads.  He  is  now 
experimenting  on  a  rotary  steam  engine  in- 
vented by  some  lord,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, which  he  wishes  to  apply  to  the  railroad 
carriage.  You  know  what  my  view^s  have  been 
nu  the  application  of  the  rotary  engine  to  loco- 
motion for  some  time  past.  Pardon  my  vanity, 
but  1  du  think  the  model  I  showed  you  some 
years  since  is  much  less  liable  to  friction,  and 
i  know  less  complicated  than  his  lordship's. 
The  latter  moves,  however,  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  but  whether  it  will  economize 
steam  the  most,  is  another  question. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Perkins  reminds  me  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him  a  few  days  before 
leaving  London,  on  the  subject  of  steam  boders 
and  explosions.  He  agrees  with  me  ia  opinion 
that  the  theory  of  collapses  is  false,  and  that 
explosions  only  occur  from  the  application  of 
too  great  a  pressure,  (caused  either  by  too 
great  a  reduction  of  water  in  the  boiler,  or  by 
not  using  the  steam  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be,) 
or  from  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  gases.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  perfectly  convinced,  from  recent  e.xperi- 
ments,  that  if  explosions  did  occur  in  the  use 
of  his  high  pressure  boiler  from  the  first  two 
causes,  no  serious  consequences  would  ensue. 
As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  produced  .seve- 
ral fragments  of  a  boiler,  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  his  steam-gun,  and  which  had  ex- 
ploded several  times  at  a  pressure  of  from  400 
lbs.  to  600  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  without  in- 
jury to  the  engineer  or  any  of  the  attendants, 
or  without  deranging  any  part  of  the  machine, 
except  the  particular  flue,  or  rather  cylinder  or 
tube,  that  gave  way,  and  which  in  every  case 
was  repaired  in  one  night  and  ready  for  action 
again  the  next  morning. 

'  He  also  thinks  he  has  discovered  how  the 
oxygen    is   supplied,   which,    combined    with 
hydrogen,   has  produced,  beyond  a  doubt,  so 
many  dreadful  explosions  of  the  low  pressure 
boilers  in  our  country.     You  are  aware  that  the 
disbelievers  in  the  theory  of  explosions  by  the 
combination  of  ^ses  hav«  founded  their  faith 
on  the  impossibility  that  any  oxygen  gas  should 
exist  in  the  boiler.     They  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for   it  to  find   its  way  there  against  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  and  that  although  hy. 
drogen  might  be  tbrmed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  water,  yet  oxygen  could  not  be.     Mr.  P. 
perfectly  explains  it.     It  is  supplied  by  the  force 
pump,  which,  in  almost  all  the  American  steam- 
boats, is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
force  in  air  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  supply 
water.     The  water  being  low,  the  iron  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fire,  soon  becomes  red 
hot,  throws  off  hydrogen,  and  wlun  a  certain 
quantity  of  each  is  produced,  the  boiler  is  as 
certain  to  explode,  as  though,  when  thus  heated, 
it  were  filled  with  gunpowder.     This,  too,  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  the  number  of  explo- 
sions in  England  are  so  few  in  proportion  to 
those  in  the  United  States.     It  is  not  because 
they  have  more  skilful  engineers,  or  that  they 
are  more  careful,  but  becaii.se  their  force  pumps 
are    immersed,   almost   universally,   in  water, 
(not    from   design,   but  by   accident.)      They 
therefore  cannot  force   air  into  the  boiler,  al- 
though   they    may  not    supply    it   with  water. 
The  subject  certainly  deserves  attention.     If  by 
using  a  boiler  like  that  of  Mr.  Perkins',  the 
risk   of  life  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  e.xplo- 
sions  can  be  greatly  or  entirely  diminished,  and 
if,  by  immersing  the  force  pump  in  water,  the 
explosion  of  gases  can  be  entirely  prevented, 
the  e.xperiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  tried. 
"  I  intended  to  have  given  you,  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  a  description  of  the  Galley  of  Prac- 
tical Arts,  in  whichMr.P.'s  steam  gun  is  placed, 
which  discharges  36    balls  per   second,    and 
where  his  press  is  deposited,  with  which  he 
compresses  water  one-twelfth  of  its  bulk.     I 
wished  also  to  speak  of  his  late  discovery  of 
making  ice  at  4  cents  per  lb.,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  produce  it  at  sea  to  supply  the  place 
of  fresh  water,  flnd  to   undersell  the   Boston 


merchant  who  ships  it  to  the  south,  but  must 
defer  it  to  another  opportunity,  and  will  close 
by  saying  that  I  leave  here  to-day  in  a  small 
paid  Diligence,  with  the  prospect  of  being  stop- 
ped to  show  ray  pasport  every  few  miles  :  the 
police  being  particularly  strict  since  Don  Carlos 
passed  them  so  rapidly  the  other  day. 

"  Yours,  as  ever,  W ." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Neto  York  American. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  facts  detailed 
in  the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  received  a  few  days 
since,  from  the  Engineer  who  has  charge  of  a  new 
locomotive  Steam  Engine,  which  has  been  at  work 
for  three  or  four  months  on  the  Lancaster,  Pa.  Rail- 
road.  [  . 

Considering  that  the  engine  has  the  adhesion  of 
but  one  pair  of  wheel:<,  and  the  proportionally  small 
amoant  of  weight  on  those  wheels,  for  the  work 
done  ;  together  with  the  length  of  time  she  has  been 
at  work  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  on  a  road  so  un- 
favorable for  steam  power  ;  I  believe  the  perfor- 
formance  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  locomo- 
tive engine  ;  and  presume  its  publication  may  inter, 
est  some  of  your  readers. 

Should  yo'ir  opinion  coincide  with  my  own  in  this 
respect,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in  your  pa- 
per.   I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


E.  L.  Miller. 


New  York,  October  17th,  1834. 

Lancaster,  September  30^A.  1834. 
Dkar  Sir  : — The  following  statement,  I  believe, 
coniprisefl  most  of  the  facts  you  requested  relative 
to  the  performance  of  the  locomotive  Steam  Engine, 
o\  which  I  have  charge,  and  now  at  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Road. 

Knowing  the  interest  you  feel  in  the  merits  of  these 
facts,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  communicate  to  you 
the  character  oi  the  road;  which  is  one  of  the  most 
untavorable  in  the  countr)',  for  the  locomotive  En. 
gine,  having  been  originally  located  for  horse  power 
only. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  70 
mites,  the  whole  surface  of  it  is  very  undulating.— 
Some  of  the  ascents  are  45  feet  per  mile,  and 
the  average  range  is  near  30  feet  per  mile,  in 
addition  to  which,  cunes  of  from  450  feet,  to  850 
feet  radius,  frequently  occur  in  the  worst  ascenta. — 
Indeed,  the  road  is  almost  made  up  of  curves,  ao 
much  so,  that  the  engine  is  frequently  entering  a 
curve  to  the  right,  while  her  train  ia  yet  coming  out 
of  a  curve  to  the  left  1  3-4  miles  being  the  longest 
continued  straight  line,  in  the  whole  70  miles.  The 
Engine  with  the  exception  of  the  wheels  is  a  dupli. 
cate  of  the  engine  called  the  "  E.  L.  Miller,"  con- 
structed for  you  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  Charleston  Road,  and  I  think,  considering  the 
character  ot  this  road,  performs  equally  well.  She 
has  now  been  in  operation  more  than  three  months, 
and  has  deen  mostly  employed  in  conveying  iron  for 
the  road ;  running  to  Lancaster,  70  miles  one  day, 
and  returning  the  next,  with  promiscuous  freight. — 
Her  usual  load  of  freight  is  35  tons. 

In  one  instance  she  carried  up  14  cars,  with  40 
tons  of  iron,  and  an  extra  car  load  of  wood,  making 
with  the  tender  16  cars;  a  gross  weight,  including 
engine,  of  about  75  tons.  The  cars  are  those  first 
built  for  the  road,  without  springs,  and  in  very  bad 
order :  average  speed,  with  these  loads,  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  per  hour. 

.\s  yet,  she  has  noi  lost  a  day,  and  has  needed  very 
little  repairs.  She  blows  off  steam  at  the  top  of  the 
45  feet  (rrades,  after  ascending  them  with  the  heari- 
est  loa'ls  ;  and  has  less  than  700  lbs.  on  her  heaviest 
or  driving  wheels. 

Your  plan  of  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels,  answers  perfectly  ;  indeed  we  could  not  get 
along  on  our  heaviest  grades  without  it.  Instead  of 
the  levers  on  the  Charleston  engine,  we  use  the  screw 
on  this,  which  is  more  convenient ;  and  with  good 
cars,  and  the  rail  in  good  order,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  carry  50  tons  of  freight  up  our  45  feet 
grades.     Respectfully  yours,  £.  C.  Whitino. 

E.  L.  Miller,  Esq.  New-York. 

P.  S. — I  understand  that  the  commissioners  of  this 
road  have  contracted  with  Mr.  Baldwin  for  as  many 
engines  of  this  kind,  as  he  can  construct  for  several 
months.  About  three  weeks  since,  be  put  in  opera- 
lion  on  this  road,  a  second  engine  of  the  same  kind, 
which  works  finely.  He  has  a  third  engine  for  th* 
Trenton  road,  ready  to  put  in  operation  next  week ; 
and  two  more  for  this  road  in  his  shop  well  under 
way.        Yours  as  above,  E.  C.  W. 
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On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures;  be- 
ing an  Investigation  of  alt  the  Principal 
Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field  Ope- 
rations, in  laying  Curves  and  Tangent  Lines, 
to  pass  through  Given  Points.  By  J.  S. 
Van  De  Graaff.  Continued  from  page  644. 
[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

21.  If  the  point  designated  for  the  required 
curve  to  meet  does  not  coincidr  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nth  chain  in  the  given  curve,  as 
in  the  last  article  it  is  supposed,  but  varies  aj 
small  distance  to  the  right  or  left,  yet,  if  the-^ 
curves  are  long,  the  best  method  will  always: 
be  to  compute  the   value  of  T'  as  though  the  j 
curve   sought  were   intended  to  pass  through 
the  point  contemplated   in  (XIX.);  and  thenj 
the  requisite   small  variation  in  the  computed 
value  of  T',  to  meet  the  case  proposed,  may  be 
subsequently  determined  by  very  simple  me- 
thods, to  be  hereafter  explained. 

22.  Let  two  curves  be  under  consideration 
having  different  origins,  and  tangent  lines.;  and 
let  one  of  those  curves  be  given,  and  a  point 
designated  therein,  through  which  the  other 
curve  is  required  to  pass.  Take  a  sy.stem  of 
rectangular  co-ordinate  axes,  corresponding 
with  th«  given  origin,  and  tangent  line,  of  the 
given  curve,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  that 
point  which  is  designated  for  the  required 
curve  to  meet,  be  x,y;  the  value  of  these  co- 
ordinates being  computed  by  means  of  (VII.)  if' 
the  given  curve  be  already  laid  in  the  field,  but 
determined  by  means  of  a  system  of  rectangu- 
lar  lines  when  that  curve  has  not  been  actually 
laid.  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  new  origin, 
taken  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and 
determined  either  by  computation  or  by  means 
of  a  systenj  of  rectangular  lines,  be  denoted  by  cc 
(i ;  oc  beitig  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  axis 
of  X.  And  lastly,  take  z  to  denote  the  given  in- 
chnation  of  the  tangents  at  the  origins  of  the 
two  curves.  From  those  data  it  is  then  pro- 
posed to  find  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
required  curve,  such  that  it  may  pass  through 
the  designated  point. 

Take  a  new  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate axes,  corresponding  with  the  origin  and 
tangent  line  of  the  required  curve  ;  and  agreea- 
bly to  these,  let  a;', ^',  represent  the  new  co-or- 
dinates of  the  point  designated  in  the  given 
curve.  It  is  then  very  obvious  that  the  re- 
quired modulus  of  curvature  will  be  immedi- 
ately derived  from  (XI.),  when  the  new  co-or- 
dinates x',  y',  become  known.  The  value  of 
those  co-ordinates  must  therefore  be  sought 
agreeably  to  the  known  methods  of  analytical 
geometry,  for  the  transformation  of  co-ordi- 
nates. Let  A  be  the  origin,  and  G  the  desig- 
nated point,  in  the  given  curve  AG  ;   and  take 


the  point  B  for  the  new  origin  of  the  required 
curve  BG,  and  AX,  AY,  and  BX',  BY  ,  for  the 
two  given  systems  of  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes ;  the  two  tangent  lines  coinciding  with 
AX  and  BX'  respectively.  Let  such  lines  be 
drawn  as  appear  obvious  upon  the  figure,  and 
the  following  values  will  then  obtain  :  x  =  AL,  y 
=  LG,  oc  =  AH,  /?  =  HB,  x'  =  BP,  y  =  PG, 
•nd«  =  ^CBD=zlLGP.         

By  plane  trigonometry  CD  =  x  +  oc.  Tan.  z; 
•nd  consequeutly  DG  =  y-\-  $  — x  -f  oc .  Tan.  z ; 
^Ut  again  by  plane  trigonometry,  PG  =  DG. 
Coi. *.    Hence,  PG  =  y+7.  Cos.  z  —  zH^ • 


Sin  z.  In  Uke  manner  it  will  be  found  that 
BP  =  y-\-ii.  Sin.  z  +x-{-  oc.  Cos.  z.  The 
values  of  the  new  co-ordinates  will  therefore 
be  expressed  as  follows  : 

x' =  y-\- li.  Sin.  z -\- x-\-  oc.  Cos.  z 


y' =  y-\-li.  Coa.  Z  —  X+  cc.  Sin.  z.    (XXI.) 

Such  are  the  formulas  to  be  used  in  the 
field,  when  a  new  system  of  co-ordinates  must 
be  computed ;  they  are  the  well  known  ex- 
pressions  given  by  most  authors  for  the  trans- 
formation of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and 
they  only  here  stand  transposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  best  suit  the  engineer's  pur- 
pose in  the  present  inquiry. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  value  of  the  an 
gle  z  need  never  be  obtained  by  a  measurement 
with  the  instrument ;  for  it  may  always  be  ea- 
sily computed  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  origins,  at  A  and  B,  have  been  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  new  co-ordinates  having 
been  found,  the  required  modulus  of  curvature 
may  be  easily  computed  by  means  of  (XI.)  as 
before  remarked.  But  a  direct  formula  will  be 
more  convenient  for  use  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  formula,  let  each  of  (XXI.)  be  squared, 
and  the  result  will  give  x'-  -{-y'-  ~y  -\-  /^  I"  + 
a;-j-cx:j-.  Hence  denoting  the  required  modu- 
lus of  curvature  by  T',  the  following  formula 
will  be  immediately  derived  from  (Xl.) 


y-\-  ^.  Cos.  z — X  -{-  oc  Sin.  z 


(XXII.) 


Sin.  T'= 

.M  y -\- h' -\- X -\- o: 

The  theorem  thus  obtained,  expressing  the 
value  of  T',  has  a  very  good  form  for  numeri- 
cal computations,  and  when  skilltully  applied, 
it  vvill  frequently  save  much  labor  in  the  field, 
which  would  be  otherwise  required  when  cer- 
tain alterations  are  proposed  in  a  line  once  com- 
puted, or  accurately  traced.  And  although  the 
co-ordinates  oc,  (i,  and  the  angle  z,  which  ex- 
presses the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  x,  and  of 
x',  to  each  other,  will  change  their  signs  under 
different  circumstances  in  the  field,  yet,  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  tlie  use  of  algebraic  for- 
mulas, this  cannot  be  a  sourtte  of  any  embar- 
rassment. For  it  has  only  to  be  observed  that 
the  hypothesis  here  assumed  is,  that  oc  is  ac- 
counted positive  when  its  direction  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  direction  of  x ;  and  /?  is, 
in  like  manner,  accounted  positive  when  its 
direction  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  di- 
rection of  y.  And  either  oc  or  /i  must,  in 
consequence,  have  its  sign  reversed  in  (XXI.) 
or  (XXII.),  when  the  circumstances  in  the  field 
are  such  as  to  give  either  of  them  the  same  di- 
rection  with  its  respective  co-ordinate  axis. 

The  angle  2  is  to  be  accounted  negative,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  quantity  Sin.  z 
must  have  its  sign  reversed,'^  iu  the  two  follow- 
ing  cases  :  I.  When  /J  is  positive,  and  the 
two  tangents  diverge  in  advance.  II.  When 
li  is  negative,  and  the  two  tangents  converge 
in  advance.  In  all  other  cases  the  formulas 
(XXI.)  and  (XXII.)  will  retain  their  present 
forms,  as  far  as  the  angle  z  is  concerned. 

In  order  to  show  one  case  in  which  an  appli- 
cation of  (XXII.)  will  be  extretnely  convenient 
in  practice,  let  TRS  be  a  curve  already  laid  in 
the  field  upon  such  ground  as  ought  to  be  se- 
lected, and  let  SA  be  a  short  tangent  intervening 
between  the  given  curve  TRS,  and  a  certain 
reversed  c^urve  AG,  necessary  to  pass  a  desig. 
nated  point  G.  Having  traced  a  system  o' 
rectangular  lines  from  the  given  origin  A,  and 
terminating  in  the  designated  point  G,  let  the 
modulus  of  cur\'ature  be  computed  by  means 
of  (XI.)  which  would  trace  the  curve  AG,  and 
let  the  direction  of  that  curve,  at  the  point  G, 
be  examined  agreeably  to  the  method  explained 
in  Article  16.  Now,  supposing  this  curvature 
is  found  more  abrupt  than  is  thought  to  be  ju- 
dicious,  the  only  method  of  alteration  will  be 
to  take  the  curve  TRS  off  into  a  Ungent  a  lit- 
tle sooner,  as  for  instance  at  the  station  R,  and 


*  Note. — Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  trigonometry, 
when  an  arc  becomes  negative,  the  Sine  becomes  negative 
alto ;  but  the  Cosine  does  not  ahange  its  sign. 


then  a  new  origin  will  be  obtained  at  B,  in  the 
jnew  tangent  RB,  for  the  required  curve  BG. 
which  is  the  very  case  under  consideration  in 
the  present  article.  The  inclination  of  the  two 
tangents  RB  and  SA,  will  be  known  at  once 
^^'^  (lY.) ;  and  the  co-ordinates  of  the  new 
origMi  B  may  be  easily  computed  by  inethods- 
to  be  hereafter  explained.  By  repeating  a  cal- 
culation from  (XXII.)  for  several  points  in  the 
given  curve  TRS,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  a 
proper  point  R.  at  which  to  terminate  the  giv- 
en  eurve  TR,  in  order  to  lay  a  short  tangent 
RB  in  such  a  position  as  to  meet  the  necessary 
conditions  imposed  by  the  reversi-d  curve  BG. 
Other  cases  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  in 
which  an  application  of  (XXII.)  will  brreqtiired ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  examples 
are  here  given,  amply  to  illustrate  the  V4iriftus 
mutations  of  that  formula,  under  the  different 
circumstances  occurring  in  practice. 

Example  1.  Let  figures  1  and  2  exhibit  the 
relative  positions  of  the  origins  and  tangent 
lines  in  two  different  instances  occurring  in  the 
field ;    A   being  the  primitive   origin   in    both 

Fig.L 


Fig.  2. 


f^ 


figures.  Suppose  "a  system  of  rectangular 
lines  to  be  traced  from  the  origin  A,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  designated  point  G,  and  let  the 
resulting  equations  give,  x  =  17  chains,  y  = 
12  chains,  agreeably  to  the  principles  explained 
in  Art.  16.    Take  also  the  co-ordinates  AH 
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and  HB,  of  the  new  origin,  equal  to  3  and  '■i 
chains  respectively,  and  let  the  incliuatiou  of; 
the  new  tangent  BX'  be  10°,  converging  in  ad- 1 
vance. 

In  this  case,  either  figure  being  under  consi. 
tleration  in  the  field,  the  tbilowmg  vuluen  will 
obtain,  viz. :  oc  =  -f  3,  /I  =  +  2,  and  2  = 
+  10°.     Hence, 

i^+2  .  Cos.  10°  — f7  +  3  .  Sin  10° 
Sin.  T'  =  -^=-^  


12+2|  -  +  17+3|^ 
14  •  Cos.  10°  —  20  .  Sin.  10° 


14   X 


19«-f  400 
98481  —  20  X 


17365 


13  787734 


596 
3-473(H) 


10^1434 
69(B  ^    &96 

—  -01731  ;  or,  T'  =  0°  59f  ~  modulus  oi 
curvature  necessary  to  trace  a  curve  from  the 
jieiD  origin  B  to  the  designated  point  G. 

Example  2.  Let  the  relative  positions  of  the 
origins  in  two  other  instances  be  the  same  as 
in  figures  example  1 ;  and  suppose  the  two 
tangents  to  diverge  in  advance. 

Here,  retaining  the  same  quantities  given  in 
the  first  example,  the  signs  which  appertain 
cquallv  to  fig.  1  and  fig.  2,  are  the  following, 
viz. :  'oc  +  3,  ,3  —  +  2,  and  z  —  —10°.  And, 
therefore,  in  this  case, 

12+2".  Cos.  10°+  17  +  3  •  Sin.  10' 
Sin.T'=— i-  ^       ^ 


12  +  21'  +  17+3| 
13-787:14  +  3.47;?00        17  2GO:34 


or,  T  -- 
quired. 


596 
1°  39f  = 


~      590 
modulus  of  curvature 
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Whbels    for   Carriaobs    of   all   kinds  ; 
Henry  Beebe,   Haverstraw,   Rockland  county, 
New- York,   March   12.— This  wheel  is  to  be 
made  with  a  rim  and  spokes  of  wrought  iron, 
and  a  hub  of  cast  iron.     The   rim  for  a  four 
feet    six   wheel,  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  iron 
five-sixteenths  tliick,  and  one  and  three-eighths 
wide.      After  this  is  formed  into  a  hoop,  lioles 
are  to  be  bored  in   it  to  correspond   with    the 
number  and  size  of  tlie  spokes  ;  these  latter  are 
tapped  and  have  nuts  on  their  outer  ends,  the 
screw  slides  freely  within  the  holes  in  the  rim, 
which'ure  smooth.    When  the  hub  is  to  be  cast, 
it  is  moulded  in  hucIi  a  way  that  the  bore  to  re- 
ceive the  axle   may  have  an  enlarged  opening 
in  the  centre,   for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  to 
contain  oil,  Ace.     The  spokes,  surrounded  by 
the   rim,  are  laid  in  the  Hask,  so  that  the  cast 
metal  simll  en»brace  their  inner  ends.     When 
cast,  the  wheel  is  placed  upon  an  axle  «nd  turn- 
ed round,  to   try  if  the  rim  is  true  ;  to  make  it 
so,  the  nuts  are  tightened  up  against  it,  and 
when   true,   the  projecting  ends  of  the  spokes 
are  removed  and  heated  tire' put  on.    The  claim 
is  to  "the  whole  of  the  machine,  or  wheel,  a- 
bove  described,  when  taken  together,  and   the 
mode    and  manner  of  constructing  the  same, 
particularly  the  principle  of  constructing  the 
hub  upon  the  iron  or  steel  Hpokes.      But  no 
claim  is  made  for  the  mode  of  making  the  hub, 
the  spoke,  the  rim,  or  the  tire,  or  any  of  the 
parts  of  this  machine,  or  wheel,  taken  Heparate 
ly."     The  hubs  of  wheels  have  often  been  cast 
upon   wrought   iron   spokes  ;    it  would  seem, 

^^^ 


re- 


AoRici'LTURAL  Pi'LVERiZKR  ;  B.  F.  Stickncy, 
Vistula,  Monroe  County,  Michigan  Territory, 
March  1. — There  is  a  strikiu;:;;  ri»>>einblance  he- 
iweeu  this  macliinc  and  thrit  patented  by  Mr. 
Jas.  D.  Woodside,  on  the'JStii  of  July,  H3'J  :  the 
main  diftVrence  being  in  making  the  part  which 
is  to  pulverise  the  ground  in  liie  linrr.i  of  eulti- 
valor  teeth,  and  allowinj;  tliein  lo  fnll  l-.ack  by 
means  of  a  liiiige  joint  close  to  the  roller, 
whilMt  in  Mr.  W'oodside's  iii:ifiiine  thay  nre  per 
maiient  teefli,  or  spikes.  Tiie  roller  nrniind 
whicli  the  cullers,  or  hoe><,  are  fixed,  receives 
its  motion  ljy  gearing  iVom  wiieeis  wliich  ro 
upon  tUe  grouml,  and  thciv  ;n  h  lever  lu  rai.se  or 
deprei-s  the  roller  as  in  the  J.  rnn-r  iiirichine.  It 
is  also  propo.sed  to  place  /*,)IIve3  or  pins  on  the 
I'liees  oi  thf  wlieel..;  whicli  ri:ii  \\\ut:\  the  ground, 
should  the  f.ieiion  not  be  .MiiTii-ieiit  to  drive  the 
n»ller  with  its  cutters.  Ti»i  re  is  no  claim 
made. 

We  have  alluded  to  M.-.  Woo'dside's  patent, 
but  f^nd  that  our  notice  of  it  whh  accidentally 
omitted  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  as  this  instru- 
ment is  now  coming  into  use,  we  design,  at  an 
early  day,  to  place  the  specification  ot  it,  with 
a  cut,  before  our  readers. — [.lournal  of  Frank 
lin  Institute.] 

Mill  for  Cracking  or  Grinding  Corn  or 
OTHER  Grain  ;  Benjamin  Hinkley,  Fayette, 
Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  March  10. — The 
com  to  be  broken  is  put  into  a  hopper  having  a 
longitudinal  slot  in  the  bott.ini  of  it,  against 
which  revolves  a  «eel  roller,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long; 
the  face  of  this  roller  is  cut  like  a  rasp  or  gra- 
ter.  A  flat  plate  of  wrought  iron  stands  along 
the  cylinder,  their  distance  apart  being  adjusted 
by  screws;  and  between  these  the  grain  de 
scends  when  the  roller  is  turned.  To  give  the 
proper  motion  there  i»  a  cog  wheel,  pinion,  and 
fly  wheel,  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
claim  is  to  •'  the  particular  form  of  the  solid 
steel  cylinder  shaft,  and  the  indented,  or  rasp- 
ing, surface  made  upon  the  grinding  part  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  flat  surface  of  iron,  and  the  man- 
ner of  screwing  and  gauging  the  same  to  and 
from  the  cylinder." 

Th«  similarity  between  this  machine  and  that 
of  Webber  Furbish,  will   be  apparent  to  any 

*>"••— t»bO      _..._.^*^ 


therefore  that  the  particular  principle  claimed 
is  not  new.  We  doubt  the^  goodness  of  the 
whole  wheel,  and  particularly  the  durability  of 
the  connexion  between  the  cast  iron  hub  and 
wrought  iron  spokes. — [lb.] 

Extricating  Horses  from  Carriages:  0. 
R.  Broyles,  Anderson  Court  House,  Pendleton 
District,  South  Carolina,  March  17. — In  this 
apparatus  the  windlasses  to  which  the  leathers 
of  the  swingletrees  are  attached  are  made  ca- 
pable  of  revolving,  so  as  to  present.their  rerer. 
sed  sides  to  the  horses,  and  so  constructed  as 
the  swingletrees  will,  in  that  case,  be  detached, 
and  the  horses  liberated.  They  are  ordinarily 
held  in  their  places  by  two  levers,  connected 
together  by  a  rope  at  their  extreme  ends,  but 
according  to  the  present  mode  their  connection 
is  destroyed,  and  the  horses  freed  by  pulling  a 
line  which  passes  from  them  to  the  carriage. 
The  plan  appears  to  be  relied  on  as  altogether 
new,  no  claim  being  made  to  any  part  of  it. 
The  particular  arrangement  described  may 
probably  be  original,  but  there  are  others  bear- 
ing some  analogy  to  it,  equally  simple,  and  ope. 
rating  equally  well,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  have  never  gone  into  extended  use. 
The  fact  is,  that  whilst  we  laugh  at  the  sailor 
who  objects  to  a  cork  jacket,  or  other  life-pre- 
server, because  he  is  apprehensive  that  it  may 
invite  the  catastrophe  against  which  it  is  to 
guard,  most  of  us  neglect  those  precautions 
that  are  intended  to  protect  us  against  possible 
danger  only. — [lb.] 


The  Doric  Fire- Place  for  burning  Anthracite 
or  Bituminous  Coal. 
We  have  seen  a  contrivance  for  burning 
anthracite,   and  indeed   any  other   kind    of 
coal,   that    should   combine   the   advantages 
both  of  an  open  gruto  aud  of  u  close  stove, 
without  subjecting  the  room  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  either.     The  enormous  loss  of 
heat  at  which  coal  is  burnt  in  the  common 
open  grate  has  been  heartsickening  to  those 
of  us  who  have  to  pay  for  our  coal,  and  to 
earn  the  money  that  we  pay  ;  for  in  a  com- 
mon  open  grate,  where  a  column  of  air  is 
constantly  poured  out  of  the  room,  up  chim- 
ney, with  nothing  to  re-place  it  but  fresh  cold 
air  pressing  through   every  crack,   by  door 
or   window,  at   least   three  quarters  of  th« 
heat  that  is  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  coal  is  lost  to  the  room ;  and  then,  if,  in 
order   to    avoid    this  sacrifice  of  cash  and 
comfort,  we  have  recourse  to  a  close  stove. 


our  room  may,  indeed,  be  heated,  but  it  is 
very  inadequately  ventilated  ;  and  while  the 
air  is  heated,  it  is  also  vitiated  by  the  iron 
plates  of  the  stove,  (often  raised  to  a  red 
heat,)  over  which  it  pas-ses. 

In  the  D<jric  Fire-place,  the  evils,  both  of 
the  open  grate  and  of  the  close  stove,  are 
avoided,  and  the  chief  advantages  of  both 
are  secured. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  form  or  style  of 
this  article,  for  in  regard  to  that  every  one 
must  be  allowed  to  decide  according  to  his 
own  taste.  We  may  however  remark,  that 
it  has  our  vote,  for  it  presents  a  classic  front ; 
and  if  the  ladies  will  look  at  it  with  a  touch- 
ing remembrance  of  all  the  "  toil  and  trou. 
ble"  that  the  brightening  up  of  their  brasses 
now  gives  them,  we  are  sure  we  shall  have 
their  votes  also  in  favor  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Doric  Fire-place.        ^ 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  its  utility  : 


;.*•■.;■ 


ADVOCATE  OF  U^TERNAIi  I]!IPROVE]IIENTS. 
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It  secures  the  safe  and  entire  combustion  of 
the  coal ; 

It  saves  the  heat  produced  by  that  combus- 
tion, and  converts  it  to  use  by  diffusing  it 
equally  and  pleasantly  through  the  room  ; 

It  secures  the  room  from  tlie  evil  of  a 
smoking  chimney,  without  recourse  to  the 
bad  alternative  of  an  open  door  or  window  ; 

It  combines,  and  in  itself  unites,  all  the 
principal  advantages  of  both  the  usual  modes 
of  communicating  heat  by  radiation,  as  in 
c*mmon  fire-places,  and  by  transmission,  as 
in  close  stoves — securing  the  benefits  of 
both  without  the  evils  of  either.  It  warms 
while  it  ventilates  the  room,  it  is  se  far  port- 
able that  it  can  be  set  into  a  common  fire- 
place, and  again  removed  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  jambs,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by 
a  tenant  without  becoming  u  fixture.  Its 
construction  or  arrangement  of  parts  is  such 
that  the  iron  plates  are  indestructible  by  the 
beat,  and  will  therefore  last  indefinitely. 

Any  person  desirous  of  seeing  the  Doric 
Fire-Place  can  be  gratified  by  calling  at  No. 
1,  Chester  Buildings,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Dey  street. — [Mechanics  Magazine.] 


Essay  on  the  Indian  Summer,  read  at  a  meet, 
ing  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  hy 
one  of  its  Members,  Baltimore,   Dec.   16, 

-.   1833.     [From  Siliiman's  Journal.] 

' ''-^  The  following  pages  contain  a  few  ob- 
servations  on  that  peculiar  and  periodical  ap- 
pearance of  the  atmosphere,  usually  termed 
Indian  summer  ;  in  this  essay,  the  writer  has 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
more  prominent  causes  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction— and  to  offer  views  explanatory  oi' 
the  attending  phenomena — such  as  the  smoky 
and  reddish  aspect  of  the  sky,  the  increased 
temperature,  &c.  &c. 

Attention  was  directed  to  this  iayestigation, 
in  consequence  of  the  verbal  ftolioe  taken  by 
one  of  the  members  of  this'  Acadejny,  of  a  pa- 
ragraph contained  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  which  re- 
quested of  some  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
that  valuable  work,  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  this  occurrence.  The  subject  at 
once  presented  itself  to  the  mind,  as  one  of 
much  interest ;  and  indeed  excitetl  astonish 
ment,  that  hitherto  no  written  or  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  made  of  a  phenomenon, 
which,  from  its  regular  appearance,  obvious 
character,  and  marked  duration,  has  become 
familiar  to  almost  every  inhabitant  of  this 
country.  The  total  silence  of  books,  and 
consequent  want  of  reference,  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  many  imperfections — tlie  writer 
was  left  to  draw  conclusions  wholly  from  his 
own  reflections,  on  the  more  prominent  and 
attending  facts,  antl  of  which  there  is  no  other 
record  than  memory. 

The  term  Indian  summer  has  been  applied 
to  that  obscure  and  hazy  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  usually  occurs  towards  the 
last  of  November,  attended  with  a  peculiar 
redness  of  the  sky — an  absence  of  rain — and 
we  might  add,  an  obviously  increased  tempe- 
rature ;  which  latter  fact  is  in  some  degree 
significantof  its  name;  probably  the  appella- 
tion of  Indian  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  this  period  of  the  year  being  selected  by 
the  aborigines  of  the  country  as  their  hunting 
season,  to  which  it  is  highly  conducive,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  plenty  and  perfection 
of  the  game,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the|l 
haziness  or  obscurity  of  the  air,  which  favors 
a  near  and  unsuspected  approach  to  the  ob- 


ject  of  pursuit.  The  New-Engl£md  tradition 
is,  that  the  term  Indian  summer  is  derived 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  wind  at 
that  time — and  which  the  Indians,  supposed  to 
be  sent  as  a  peculiar  favor  from  their  good 
deity  Coutantowit,  supposed  to  reside  in  that 
quarter. 

Having  stated  that  the  Indian  summer  ap- 
pears usually  in  the  month  of  November,  we 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  that  a 
haziness  or  obscurity  of  the  air  occurs  in  that 
month  only,  and  that  its  duration  is  confined, 
and  peculiar  to,  a  few  days  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  autumnal  season — on  the  contrary, 
common  observation,  (as  well  as  minute  re- 
ference to  meteorological  tables,)  proves  that 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  is  frequently  mistaken  then  for 
the  true  Indian  summer,  by  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  period  of  its  acces- 
sion. This  is  a  fact  which  we  wish  borne  in 
mind, — as  it  enables  us  to  account  for  one  of 
the  general  laws  on  which  the  phenomenon  is 
dependent,  but  which  would  not  apply,  were 
we  erroneously  to  confine  the  prevalence  of 
a  hazy  atmosphere  to  a  iew  days  at  the  com 
mencement  of  winter.  It  is  true  that  at  this 
period  there  is  usually  a  longer  and  more 
closely  connected  exhibition  of  character,  and 
to  which,  (as  before  observed,)  the  term  Indian 
summer  is  correctly  applied — but  were  we  to 
see  no  analogy  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
fall  season,  we  should  be  forced  to  search 
wholly  among  local  causes,  for  the  explana- 
tion ofa  fact,  ill  which  a  regular  and  extended 
variation  of  temperature,  (dependent  on  the 
sun's  annual  declination,)  is  obviously  con- 
cerned as  a  leading  or  preiJipposing  cause. 

The  regular  yearly  chemges  of  temperature 
greatly  affect  the  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  give  it,  at  •utaiii  seasons,  a  pecu- 
liar  appearance^  for  instance,  during  the 
sp-ing,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
evidently  on  the  increase,  its  capacity  for 
moisture  increases  faster  than  the  additions 
which  are  made  to  its  humidity  by  evapora- 
tion or  moderately  moist  winds ;  whereas, 
during  the  autumn,  the  temperature  is  as  ra- 
pidly on  the  decUne,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
air  to  contain  moisture  being  on  the  decrease, 
a  slight  addition  to  its  humidity  produces 
hazy  or  foggy  weather.  This  autumnal  ob- 
scurity of  the  atmosphere  would  prevail  more 
generally  here,  (as  it  does  in  England  and 
the  northern  shores  of  Europe,)  were  it  not 
for  the  frequency  of  our  north-westerly  winds, 
which  from  their  dryness  are  always  attended 
with  a  cloudless  sky.  Having  asceitained 
that  the  annual  variation  of  temperature  is  one 
of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  the  pheno- 
menon before  us,  wo  shall  proceed  to  trace 
out  other  auxiliary  causes.  A  second  promi- 
nent cause,  which  we  therefore  notice,  is  the 
prevalence  of  j^culiar  winds ;  for  the  transla- 
tions of  large  portions  of  the  atmosphere  from 
one  parallel  to  another  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  by 
which  the  transparency  of  the  air  is  atfecteil; 
and,  as  before  observed,  a  north-westerly 
wind,  (from  obvious  causes,)  brings  with  it  a 
smaller  supply  of  moisture  than  belongs  to  the 
mean  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  in  this 
region,  and  is  henpe  always  attended  with  a 
transparent  atmosphere,  so  the  very  reverse 
is  occasioned  by  easterly  and  southerly  winds 
which  obscure  and  thicken  the  air.  The  humid 
effects  of  particular  winds  arc  however  great- 
ly modified  by  local  circumstances — a  cele 
brated  naturalist  remarks,  •'  that  the  sky  of 


Xalappa  in  New  Spain,  which  is  beautiful  and 
serene  in  summer,  assumes  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance from  the  month  ofDecember  to  the  month 
of    February  ;    whenever   the   north    winds 
blow  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  inhabitants  of  Xalap- 
pa are  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  the  ther- 
mometer then  descends  to  45  or  50  degrees  ;" 
(on  our  coast  the  haze  is  produced  by  a  warm 
current  from  th-  -  >uth,  hence  the  thermome- 
ter  rises  with  us  instead  of  falling.)     So  at 
Lima,  in  Peru,  the  cloudy  state  of  the  air  be- 
gins about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues 
jto  the  end  of  November,  the  wind  blowing 
■chiefly  from  the  south  and  south-east.     The 
1  third  cause  which  we  shall  notice  as  concera- 
jed  in  the  production  of  the  Indian  summer  is 
;the  elevation  and  depression  of  atmospherical 
strata ;  this  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by 
I  electrical  agencies,  by  elevation  andconfortn- 
jation  of  country,  but  more  generally  and  ex- 
tensively than  either  by  cheuiges  of  tempera- 
ture at   the   earth's  surface,  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  air,  being  a  diaphanous 
body,   can    receive   no  direct   heat  from  the 
solar  rays,  but  becomes  warmed  only  by  the 
contact  of  its   lower  stratum  with  the  earth's 
surface,  which  portion  when  rarified  ascends 
and  gives  place  to  a  cooler  descending  one  : 
this  remains  below,  until  its  thermal  condition 
is  again  altei-ed,  when  it  re-ascends,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  constant  circulation  and  perfect  ad- 
mixture, of  thcdifiei-ent  strata  of  air.     That 
electrical  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  atmospherical  strata, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  are  aware  that 
the  immediate  and  more  extensive  operation 
of  this  cause  is  in  tropical  latitudes.     Thus 
Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  remarks, 
"  that  the  rauiy  season  takes  place  within  the 
tropical   regions,    when    the    causes    which 
concur  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  atmosphe- 
rical   strata    operate  with    the  fullest  effect ; 
for  instance,    when  the  sun  approaches  the 
zenith  of  any  particular  parallel,  the  trade 
winds  become  less  regular,  the  temperature 
increas-is,  and  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  act  with  full- 
iest  vigor.     The  superincumbent  columns  of 
(air  are  soon  saturated  with  vapor,  the  pro 
duclion  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  great 
i  accumulation  of  electricity   in  the  higher-re- 
igionsof  the  air  ;  at  length  an  intermixture  of 
the   strata  begins  to   take  place,    produced 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  by  electrical  explo- 
sions ;  the  precipitation  of  the  condensed  va- 
por commences,  and   proceeds,    (especially 
during  the   day,)    with  scarcely    any   inter- 
mission.    The    rain   now    descends    in    vast 
sheets  ;  the  rivei-s,  raised  above  their  ordinary 
level,  can  no  longer  be  confined  within  their 
banks  ;  and  the  supply  they  receive  from  the 
clouds  exceeding  the  discharge  by  their  chan- 
nels,  they  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  adja- 
cent fields,  aad  exhibit  on  every  hand  a  dreary 
expanse   of  muddy   and   discolored    waters. 
This  state  of  things  undergoes  little  alteration 
until  the  sun  returns  to  the  signs  of  the  other 
hemisphere  ;  at  that  period  the  aerial  currents 
from  the  homonymous  pole  are  renewed,  and 
the  air  which  flows  from  it  being  very  far  from 
the  jtoint  of  saturation,  the  rains  cease,  and 
the  sky  resumes  its  former  clearness  and  se- 
renity." 

[To  be  continued.] 

Coax  FOR  Hogs.— Those  who  have  not  the 
conveniences  for  cracking  or  boiling  their  hard 
corn,  can  easily  provide  ways  and  means  to 
give  it  a  slight  fermentation. 
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Improvement  of  the  Barometer. 
{From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.] 
To   Prof.   SiLLIMAN  : 

Dear  Sir, — lu  the  frequent  use  of  the 
portable  barometer,  I  have  often  experienced 
much  inconvenience  from  air  entering  the 
lube,  at  times  when  perhaps  great  precision 
was  necessary,  not  only  for  ascertaining  the 
altitude,  but  likewise  for  weighing  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  sometimes  intimately  cou- 
jiected  with  other  experiments,  then  under  a 
course  of  investigation. 

Although  one  of  the  most  liimple  in  form, 
the  barometer  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  instruments  to  conslrucl.  The  fre- 
quent breaking  of  the  tubes,  while  undergo- 
ing the  great  heat  which  is  necessary  to  ex- 
haust the  air,  requires  more  patient  care  for 
this  tedious  process  than  most  men  are  able 
or  willing  to  devote  ;  and  yet,  without  this 
process,  and  that  well  and  effectually  per- 
formed, the  air  must  be  diffused  through  the 
mercurial  column,  or  escape  to  the  top,  where 
it  destroys  the  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  in- 
strument is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
barometer.  The  manufacturer  who  would 
allow  such  an  instrument  to  pass  from  his 
hands  to  the  world,  is  guilty  of  a  great  mis- 
demeanor, and  deserves  the  censure  of  all 
good  men  ;  for  such  imperfections  have  pre- 
vented the  barometer  from  attaining  the  rank 
which  it  deserves  ii;  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
Torricclli,  who  will  yet  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  imper- 
fect or  deranged  instruments  are  in  use.  It 
destroys  all  confidence  in  the  barometer,  and 
I  know  some  persons  who  deride  its  well 
known  properties  of  predicting  winds,  and 
even  treat  the  idea  as  chimerical.  But  such 
men  could  not  have  possessed  a  perfect  in- 
strument, or  have  devoted  a  proper  attention 
to  the  observations,  as  thousands  can  testify 
to  its  efficient  warnings  ;  when,  by  suitable 
and  timely  preparations  for  the  predicted 
hurricane,  property  and  lives  have  been  saved 
from  the  devastating  elements,  which  would 
otherwise  have  involved  the  whole  in  ruin. 

Although  in  the  construction  and  repair- 
mg  of  n]y  barometer  I  was  generally  fortu- 
nate  in  clearing  the  tube  entirely  of  air,  yet, 
m  use,  1  think  I  never  kept  it  one  year  in  that 
perfect  condition.  'J'his  repeated  derange- 
inent  and  consequent  expenditure  of  time, 
patience,  and  money,  led  me  first  to  inquire 
the  cause,  which  I  soon  learned,  and  then 
undertook  to  invent  something  which  sfiould 
effectually  prevent  the  evil.  1  soon  succeed- 
ed,  even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
lions,  so  as  even  to  render  the  instrument 
perfectly  secure  against  all  accidents,  ex- 
cept breaking,  to  which  all  instruments  arc 
subject.  With  this  security  I  have  not  en- 
cumbered the  barometer  with  any  thin^  on 
the  outside,  but  the  whole  is  contined  to  the 
cistern,  thereby  retaining  th«  instrument  in 
the  most  portable  form. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  ver- 
tical half  section  of  the  barometer,  a  b  c 
and  d  is  the  cistern,  two  inclits  long  and  oae 
inch  m  diameter,  e  and /is  a  glass  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  let  into  the  tisii;rii 
above  and  below  zero,  which  in  the  barome- 
ter is  always  changing  its  position.  TIk 
original  zero  is  marked  on  this  tube  at  g. 
with  decimal  parts  of  the  inch,  extending 
»bove  and   below,  to  be  deducted   from,  or 


added  to,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
in  the  large  tube,  h  is  zero,  which,  when 
made  on  a  level  witli  the  ocean,  stood  5  of 
an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  cistern,  which 
immerses  the  top  of  the  globe  i  of  an  inch 
in  mercury.  The  |  of  an  inch  between  ori- 
ginal zero  and  the  top  of  the  cistern,  leaves 
sufficient  space  for  the  column,  in  high  alti- 
tudes,  to  fall :  a  circumstance  which  has 
never  been  properly  attended  to  in  construct- 
ing barometers  ;  although  probably  no  other 
barometer  will  admit  of  so  much  space,  with- 
out endangering  the  instrument,  i  is  the  end 
of  the  tube,  with  the  column  drawn  to  a  small 
point,  which  answers  precisely  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  contraction  in  M.  Gay  Lussac's 
"  improved  marine  portable  barometer."  But 
in  this  case  the  contraction  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  ,  possesses  other  advantages  than 
merely  to  prevent  the  sudden  rise  and  fall 
of  the  mercury ;  for  by  placing  the  con- 
traction at  the  bottom,  wc  can  draw  the  end 
of  the  tube  to  a  small  point,  which  renders 
the  column  less  liable  to  admit  air,  either 
from  a  concussion  or  inverting  its  position. 

This  improvement  alone  I  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient  importance  to  justify  the  construction 
of  a  new  barometer,  and  was  actually  prose- 
cuting it,  when  an  i<lea  of  the  globe  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me.  { 

In  all  the  portable  barometers  that  I  have 
seen,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  cut  or  broken  off 
in  a  careless  manner,  which  as  often  leaves 
it  concave  as  convex,  and  it  must  be  apparent' 
to  every  one  who  will  cxaniiiiu  the  subject, 


this  aperture,  nor  through  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  By  examining  this  arrangement,  you 
will  perceive  the  impracticability  of  even 
forcing  the  atmosphere  through  the  globe, 
much  less  the  possibility  of  its  being  driven 
there  by  inverting  and  re-inverting  the  in. 
strument,  or  by  any  jar  of  concussion  which 
it  may  receive  while  in  use  or  being  trans- 
ported. 

Even  admitting  air  to  be  placed  in  the 
globe,  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  find  its 
way  out  by  the  aperture  one  hundred  times 
oflener  than  it  could  possibly  enter  the  tube. 

n  is  the  leather  bag  through  which  the  at- 
mosphere  communicates  its  influence  to  the 
whole  ^  interior  of  the  cistern  and  column. 
Leather  is  the  most  in  use,  although  there 
are  other  methods  to  admit  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  in  forms  of  the  instrument,  which 
are  perhaps  not  so  portable ;  although,  for 
general  use,  a  short  tube,  with  a  stop-cock 
or  plug  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  cistern,  is 
probably  the  best. 

0  represents  a  screw  joint  of  the  cisteni, 
where  it  is  separated  while  attaching  the 
globe  to  the  tube ;  for  the  tube  being  con- 
nected with  the  cistern  at  p.,  would  render  it 
impracticable  to  fasten  the  globe  without  this 
separation.  I  mention  these  minutiae,  be- 
cause those  who  undertake  to  make  a  baro- 
meter on  tiiis  plan  may  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  same  perplexities  which  I  experienced 
in  the  construction  of  mine. 

1  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  globe,  un- 
til the  third  person  made  the  attempt,  and 
produced  it  from  a  solid  piece  of  steel.  If 
made  in  two  parts,  it  would  necessarily  be 
joined  with  solder,  on  which  the  mercury 
would  act  toe  powerfully. 

The  screw  joint  at  o  may  appear  simple 
and  useless,  but  the  want  of  it  occasioned  a 
delay  of  many  days,  and  caused  the  break- 
ing of  several  tubes,  while  trying  to  fasten 
the  globe.  The  person  employed  on  this 
part,  twice  threatened  to  abandon  the  work 
as  impracticable,  when  fortunately  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  of  disconnecting  the  cistern 
in  that  part  to  afford  ample  space  to  work 
at  p. 

q  is  the  mercurial  column,  \  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  except  the  part  inside  of  the  cis- 
tern, which  is  diminished  in  order  to  leave 
the  more  vacant  space  for  the  column  to  fall 
in  high  altitudes,  and  likewise  to  lessen  the 
large  orifice  in  the  globe  through  which  the 
tube  enters. 

Other  proportions  than  those  here  given 
■lay  serve  equally  well  to  construct  a  baro- 
meter on  this  principle,  but  these  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  one  which  I  have  now  com- 
pleted, and  for  distinction  will  call  the  Globe 
Portable  Barometer.  It  has  been  inspected 
by  several  scientific  gentlemen,  who,  with 
wny  request,  exposed  it  to  all  the  causes 
which  usually  derange  barometers,  such  as 
jarring,  shaking,  concussions,  inverting  and 
positions,  without  causing 
the   least   perceptible   derangement.     I   in- 


that  bubbles  of  air  striking  the  concave  end   y'^^  all,  who  are  so  inclined,  to  call  and  see 
•f  a  straight  tube  are  tnore   likclv  to  enteri'it;  ^n^  *«  t'^o^e  who  desire  to  make  one,  I 


the  column  than  to  roll  off. 

k  is  the  globe,  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fixed  firmly  on  the  tube  at  /,  and  has  a  very 
■*'i\all  aperture  at  m,  the  ojily  place  where 
tlio  mercury  inside  can  communicate  with 
that  in  the  cistern.     The   "lobe  is  of  cast 


i  will  cheerfully  give  any  information  in  my 
power  to  aid  them  in  its  construction. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  barometer  by 
Torricelli,  many  learned  men  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this 
valuable  instrument,  and  among  the  most 
steel,  witli  which  mercury  is  known  to  comeljuseful  is  probably  M.  Gay  Lussac's  "  /m- 
in  perfect  contact;  consequently  the  atmo-\  proved  Marine  Portable  Barometer,^*  y/\\eTe- 
spheric  pressure  cannot  force  the  air  through!  in,  at  a  certain  pointy  the  colnmn  of  mercu* 
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ry  is  contracted  to  prevent  the  sudden   rise 
and   fall  of  the  mercury  by  the  undulating 
motion  of  the  ship,  while  the  remainder  of 
the    column   retains   sufficient  diameter   to 
avoid   a  very  sensible  effect  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.    But  this,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  the  baronieter,  whe- 
ther secured  by  the  screw  and  cushion  press- 
ing on  the  bottom,  or  by  tne  stop-cock  as 
employed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Daniels,  is  liable,  by 
sudden  turning  or  concussion,  to  admit  air 
into  the  tube  ;  for  although  the  cushion  and 
8tdp-cock  renders  the  instrument  portable,  it 
never  can  be  employed  as  a  barometer,  until 
the  entire  column  is  open  from  the  hermeti- 
cal  seal  to  (he  cistern  or  atmosphere  below. 
It  is  in  this  situation,  (the  only  one  of  prac- 
tical use,)  that  the   instrument  is  deranged. 
First,   by  suddenly  inverting   and  re-iiivert- 
ing  the  position,  so  that,  (while  passing  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  cistern,)  the  air 
strikes  the  end  of  the  mercurial  column,  and 
must  rise  in  the  tube,  because  it  is  lighter. 
Secondly,  by  a  concussion  which  it  receives 
every  few  minutes  while  in  use,  either  from 
the  motion  of   the  ship,  the  carriage,  the 
shrubbery  on  a  mountain,  or  the  unavoidable 
contact  with  the  car  and  cords  in  a  balloon ; 
for  by  observing  the  mercury  in  a  glass  cis- 
t«rn,  you   will  perceive  that   a  concussion 
causes  a  motion  like  the  sea  waves,  which 
mounting  on  one   side  frequently  leaves  the 
end  of  the  tube  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
which  here  strikes  the  base   of  the  colum«, 
and    rises  in  the   tube  by  its   comparative 
weight.      Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  ba- 
rometer,  in  a  course  of  years,  will  have  ac- 
cumulated air  above  the  column,  even  it'  du- 
ring all  that  time  it  should  have  been  sus- 
pended ill  a  room,  without  any  jar  or  concus- 
sion to  communicate  the  least  motion  ;  and 
the  two  most  probable  causes  assigned   are, 
first  that  the  air  enters  through  the  pores  of 
the  tube,  and  secondly,  that  mercury  never 
comes  into  perfect  contact  with  glass ;  the 
latter  is  the  most  probable  cause,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  air  in  the  cistern  is  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure  forced  down  in  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  between  the  mercu- 
ry and  the  tube,  where  it  acquires  the  addi- 
tional impetus  of  its  own  comparative  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  rises   between  the  niercu- 
ry  and  internal  surface  of  the   tube   to  the 
top  of  the  column.     As  a  preventive  to  the 
latter  derangement,   it   has  been  suggested, 
and  I  believe  practised  by  some,  to  fit  close- 
ly on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  ring  of  pla- 
tina,  or  any  other  substance  with  which  mer- 
cury comes    in    perfect    contact,   although 
without  sufficient  action  to  cause,  lor  years, 
any  perceptible  diminution. 

From  the  important  purposes  to  which  the 
barometer  is  adapted,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  enlisted  the  attention  of  the 
most  scientific  men  in  all  countries,  and,  in- 
deed, for  some  of  its  uses  it  is  invaluable, 
and  probably  no  instrument  will  ever  be  in- 
vented with  any  proportion  of  its  combined 
properties.  For  although  by  a  niunber  of 
instruments  we  can  weigh  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  yet  even  if  the  instruments  would 
give  the  precise  weight,  the  time  occupied 
to  obtain  the  result  would  render  useless  the 
•bject  for  which  the  trial  was  made,  as  the 
wind  or  calm  would  have  actually  arrived 
which  was  predicted  by  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  barometrical  observa- 
tion was  made.  f. 

A   gentleman    commanding    one-  of   the 


New- York   and  Havre  packets,  for  whose 
scientific  knowledge  I  entertain  a  high  re- 
gard,    told  me,    "  that  when  the   ship  was 
moving  with  much  velocity,  even  the   baro- 
meter could  not  indicate  the  current  of  air," 
for,  said  he,  "  the  ship  will  have  moved  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  wind,  which  was 
indicated  when   the    barometrical    observa- 
tion was  taken."     The  remark  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  the  want  of  a  due  atten- 
tion to  it  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which 
has  aided  to  retard  the  more  general  use  of 
this    instrument   among  mariners.     But  by 
far  the  greatest  cause  which  has  prevented 
the  universal   use  of  the   barometer,  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  one,  and  the 
still  greater  difficulty  of  retauiing  it  in  per- 
fect condition.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
cure a  workman  competent  to  construct  one, 
and  when  such  a  man  is  found,  he  is  not 
able  to  devote  that  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  adjustment,  and  to  the  boiling  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube,  lest  he  should  not 
meet  the  views  of  his  customers,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  at  loo  low  a  price. 

We  may  measlire  mountains  by  observed 
angles,  but  those  who  have  tried  the  various 
methods  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
barometer,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  the  only 
instrument  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their 
altitude.     For  the  cyanometer  never  can  be 
used  with   accuracy,  while  sight  differs  with 
different  men,  or  while  the  coloring  matters 
for  the  -blue  tints  differ  so  much   in  conse- 
quence of  the  soil  or  matter  which  produce 
them,  and  are  so  subject   to  change  by  ex- 
posure  to  the  various  climates.     In  the  ac- 
count of   his    travels    and    philosophic  re- 
searches, Baron  Humboldt  has  in  many  in- 
stances given  us  the   degrees  exhibited  by 
the   cyanometer,  but  for  any  satisfaction  to 
the  world,  or  benefit  to   science,  he  may  as 
well  have  spared  himself  that  trouble,  for 
allowing  all  men  to  see  alike,  who,  on  be- 
ing told  that  the  cyanometer  exhibited  10  or 
60,  has  any  conception  of  the  height  ?    We 
have  nothing  to  which  we  can  refer  for  ac 
curate  comparison,  either  impressions  on  the 
brain,  or  unalterable  blue  colors  portrayed  in 
cyanometrical  form. 

Being  at  Paris  in  July,  1828,  I  applied  to 
some  of  the  most  reputable  philosophical 
instrument  makers  for  a  cyanometer,  but  not 
one  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  even 
knew  there  was  such  an  instrument.  I  then 
called  on  Messrs.  Gay  Lussac,  Cuvier,  and 
Biot,  for  information  respecting  it.  The  last 
named  gentleman  was  absent  from  the  capi- 
tal, which  deprived  me  o(*  the  pleasure  and 
information  1  should  have  derived  from  a 
conversation  with  him.  M.  Gay  Lussac 
told  me,  "  that  he  considered  the  instrument 
of  very  little  utility,  and  that  it  was  found 
only  in  the  works  of  M.  Saussure,  a  young 
gentleman  of  extensive  scientific  acquire- 
ments, who  with  an  inventive  genius  com- 
bined an  untiring  zeal  for  knowledge.  He 
travelled  extensively,  and  it  was  during  his 
passage  over  the  Alps,  where,  from  the  blue 
color  of  the  heavens,  an  idea  occurred  to 
him  of  constructing  an  instrument  with  de- 
grees  and  altitudes  marked  to  each  of  the 
blue  shades,  which  should  correspond  to 
those  in  the  heavens."  And,  continued  the 
sage  philosopher,  "  Saussure  is  dead,  and 
those  only  who  have  been  at  great  heights, 
and  retain  a  recollection  of  the  color,  are  ca- 
pable of  making  a  cyanometer."       f     / 

With  the  information  I  derived  frofn  him, 


and  my  subsequent  experience  of  these  co- 
lors, I  constructed  such  an  instrument ;  and 
after  repeated  trials,  comparing  it  with  the 
barometer,  at  various  altitudes,  I  found  it 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  accuracy. 

Many  men  who  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  I  believe  are  convinced, 
that  both  the  cold  and  darkness  increase  as 
we  recede  fruiu  ihe  earth  ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saving,  that  bevond  the  earth's 
atmosphere  it  is  as  much  darker  than  lught 
as  any  thing  we  can  conceive  ;  iind  although 
this  darkness  may  increase  in  regular  pro- 
gression from  tlie  earth,  still,  from  causes  be- 
fore related,  1  do  not  believe  that  any  in- 
strument  can  be  found  as  a  substitute  for  the 
I  barometer  in  measuring  high  altitudes. 

At   my  fifth   ascent  with   a  balloon,  from 
New-York,  in  May,  1833,   I  was  compelled, 
in  consequence  of  a  high  wind  which  pre- 
vailed, to  unmoor  without  any  philosophical 
instruments,  except  the  cyanometer,  which  I 
had  fortunately  placed  in  my  pocket-book. 
From  causes  which  were  stated   in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  the   balloon  was   uncontrollable 
for  sonic   minutes,    (a  part  of  which  time  it 
was   ascending  with  nearly  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,)  although  immediately  on  leaving 
the  earth  I  opened  the  valve,  which   is  near 
the  top,  and  through  which  the  gas  would 
soon  ha\  e  escaped,  but  for  the  rapid  upward 
motion,  which  caused  so  much  resistance  or 
pressure  from  the  atmosphere  as  to  retard 
the  escape  of  the  gas  until  thirty  or  forty 
minutes,  when   the   aerostat  was    poised   in 
air,  and   1    had    reached    a    "rcater  altitude 
than  I  have  before  or  since  attained.     Here 
for  the   last   time   I   tried   the   cyanometer, 
which,  for  any  utility,  I  might  as  well  have 
left   below  with  the   barometer.     The  hea- 
vens were  many  shades  darker  than  the  blue 
tints  to  which  I   had  affixed  an  approximate 
degree  and  altitude  on  my  cyanometer,  and 
so  uncertain  is  sight,  that  when  I  had  select- 
ed a  corresponding  shade  on  the  cyanome- 
ter, in  one  instant  the  heavens  would  appear 
too  light  and  the   next  moment  too  dark.     1 
[resolved  then  to  abandon  all  further  experi- 
miMitswith  an  instrument  which  promised  to 
be  of  so  little  use  ;  and  if  it  was  not  to  con- 
firm   M.  Gay  Lussac's   remarks,  and   prove 
ihe  superiority  of  the  barometer,    I    should 
not  have  considered  the  experiments  with 
the  cvanometcr  worth  communicating  to  the 
world. 

I  am  aware  that,  among  scientific  meu, 
there  is  an  unbelief  of  the  fact  that  intensi- 
ty of  darkness  incremfs  tis  tn  recede  from 
the'  earth,  but  I  do  not  Consider  it  my  duty 
here  to  enter  upon  a  proof  of  the  assertion, 
or  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it.  I  should  infringe  on  your  pages 
witli  a  work  which  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  perform,  and  will  leave  that  for  more  able 
pens  than  mine.  The  wotjd  may  expect  to 
have  s(»on  a  rich  intellectual  treat  on  that  sub- 
ject  from  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  whose  sci- 
entific acquirements,  added  to  his  profound 
reasonings  and  lucid  mind,  I  am  satisfied, 
(from  personal  acquaintance,)  render  him  in 
all  respects  competent  to  perform  the  task. 

My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  my  improvement  in 
the  barometer,  to  point  out  its  advantages 
over  all  others,  and  induce  the  world,  th.ough 
your  widely  circulating  Journal,  to  use  the 
globe  in  all  cases  where  the  instrument  is 
required  to  be  portable.  If  science  can  be 
improved,   and  mankind   receive  a   benefit 
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from  this  effort,  if  will  atFord  me  much  plea- 
sure to  have  contributed  a  mite  to  so  noble 
a  cause.  Chas.  F.  Dvra>t. 

Jersey  City,  18th  July,  1834. 

FOREIGN  INTKLLJttENCE. 
OjiE  DAY  uiTER  FROM  Ei'ROPE. — By  the  packct  ahip 
Sovereign,  Capt.  Griawold,  there  are  London  papers 
to  the  7th  inclusive. 

Don  Miguel,  aiter  stopping  two  days  at  Milan, 
proceeded  to  Farma. 

GoTTENBi'KH,  AuG.  22^— The  ciiolera  lias  raged 
dreadiully  liere  troin  the  26ih  o)  July  to  the  21st  of 
August.  Out  of  a  populniion  6i'  23,000  souls  9,800 
hnve  fallen  victims  to  it :  among  whom  are  many  ot 
the  higher  classes.  Of  ihe  .lews  only  one  woman 
and  her  son  have  died.  All  husiiieaa  is  suspend- 
ed.  The  few  workmen  that  remained  were  employ, 
fld  m  removing  the  dead  bodies.  The  great  mortality 
among  the  poorer  classes  is  ascribed  to  unwholesome 
provisions,  and  irregular  modes  of  life. 

The  rain,  which  has  ao  long  been  wished  for,  hav- 
ing fallen,  the  air  is  purified,  and  the  cholera  appears 
to  abate.  No  goods  have  been  shipped,  as  all  the 
ohip  owners  and  crews  have  fled. 

GoTTENBURG,  AuG.  27. — Accofding  to  accounts 
from  Inkeping,  250  persons  had  died,  and  400  pa 
tients  remained.  At  Uddewalla  there  have  been  66 
deaths  out  ot  167  patient*  :  at  Krunstad  38  out  of 
104;  at  Marshaur  15  out  of  40;  at  Kongcif  7  out  of 
19.  The  number  of  dcatha  hero  may  be  reckoned 
at  X!,200  ;  but  the  disorder  is  manifestly  abating. 

Stockholm,  Aug.  26. — His  Majesiy  yesterday 
held  an  extraordiiiary  Council  on  measures  against 
the  cholera.  Unliappily  liiere  ia  no  doubt  of  its  ha- 
ving broken  ont  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  capi- 
tal will  be  dechired  infected  before  the  day  is  ended. 
The  first  known  caues  were  the  day  beJore  yester- 
day, 15  m  number;  10  of  the  patients  were  sent  to 
the  hospital,  of  wliora  two  died  on  the  way,  and  two 
after  they  arrived. 

In  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  the  cholera  is  spread- 
ing, and  has  appeared  at  Stronsfad,  on  the  Norwe- 
gian frontiers.  Count  Roun  writes  from  Gottenburg 
that  the  citizens  had  granted  $30,000  to  the  cholera 
hospital. 

Later  Stiul. — Wo  have,  by  the  Mariposa,  papers 
to  the  11th  ult.  inclusive,  from  London,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Captain. 

The  Times  of  the  11th,  says — "  W«  have  by  ex- 
press the  Paris  papers  of  Tuesday,  (9th  inst.)  The 
intelligence  they  bring  trom  the  frontier  continues 
vague  and  not  very  satisfactory.  It  slates  that  Don 
Carlos  had  pone  to  Biscay,  and  that  liodil  is  puran 
mg  him.  liodil  had  taken  great  pains  to  remain  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  valley  ot  the  Hastati." 

The  measures  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  respecting 
foreign  leans  made  to  Ferdinand,  are  exciting  much 
interest  in  France,  when-  chiefly  the  loans  were  ef. 
fected.  A  petition  was  proai-nted  by  the  bondholders 
on  the  6th  September  to  tlie  King  of  the  French,  and 
It  is  apprehended  that  the  measure  of  the  Spanish  mi- 
nistry,  which  is  no  other  than  a  refusal  to  recognize 
those  loans,  might  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  people  ot  France  and 
Spain. 

A  Court  Martial  had  been  held  on  the  oHioers  of 
the  Castor  frigate,  for  running  down  the  Chameleon 
cutter  m  the  Channel,  which  resulted  in  the  disniis 
sal  from  the  service  of  Lieut.  .1.  J.  McCleverty, 
who  was  the  ofiicer  of  the  watch,  for  not  "  keeping 
a  proper  look-out  on  boaid  the  Castor."  The  other 
oflFii;or«  were  all  acquitted. 

EH'orts  had  been  made,  without  success,  to  weigh 
the  Chnmeleon.  The  bodies  of  the  crew  had  been 
found,  and  generally  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state. 

Later  fromJ Europe — By  the  Orpheus,  from  Liv- 
erpool, we  have  papers  from  thai  j-uii  u:  Kiili,  iiiu 
from  London,  of  lath  ult. 

There  is  little  of  moment  i-i  iluiu  papers. 

Advices  from  Madrid  are  to  ihe  r»th.  The  Spanis}. 
Cortes  had,  atter  a  long  discuBston  declared  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  55  to  abolish  the  censure  ol  the  press. 
Hsreafter  the  press  is  to  be  free  ;— this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  ever  adopted,  ami  will  i;i 
Its  effects  he  productive  of  immeii^d  benefits.  Aili 
was  going  on  well  in  Portugal. 
^    France  was  quiet. 

[Fram  the  London  Morning  Herald,  of  Sept.  15.] 
We  have  received  by  e;ipree8,  the  Paris  paper*  of 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  together  with  letters  from  our 
correspondents  in  Constantinople,  Madrid,  Bayonne, 
and  Paris. 

The  intelligence  that  has  reached  us  from  Spain 
by  this  conveyance  is  important.     The  Journal  de 
/•uris  of  Friday  night  last,  contained  a  bulletin,  a 
copy  of  which  will{be  found  subjoined.     This  docu- 
ment proves  that  the  Queen's  otlicers  and  troops  in 
the  Basque  provinces  were  as   actively  occupied  as 
ever  by  the  insurgents,  but  no  engagement  had  yet 
taken  place  between  those  belligerents.     El  Pastor 
had  moved  on  Biscay,  Rodil  had  left  Tolosa  for  Az- 
coytia,  Don  Carlos  was  at  Orsco.     Our  Bayoiuie  let- 
ter, dated  9th  iiist.,  conveys  to   us  some  details  ofl 
the   proceedings  of  both  p-irties,  which    show    that! 
neither  had  the- slightest  idea  oi  withdrawing  from' 
the  contest.     Don   Carlos  was  continning  to    conlerl 
on  deserving    inilividuals    the    decorations    of  the 
Royal  Orders  of  Spain  with  as  much  gravity  and  ap- 
parent senae  of  security  as  if  seated  in  the  Escurial. 
He  had — with  n   view  to  expose  the  positive  inter- 
vention of  the    French — forwarded  to  the    Emperor 
of  Russia  the  original  letter  of  General  Ilariape  to 
General  Rodil,  which  had  been  intercepted  by  Zu- 
malacarrcguy  at  Locumberry  some  weeks  since,  andj 
attested  copies  of  it   to  the   other  Members   of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

Paris,  September  ]3th. — The  Bourse  has  been  in. 
undated  during  this  day,  with  reports  of  the  dlssolu- 
lion  of  the  Spanish  Ministry,  said  to  have  been  re.| 
ceived  here  by  a  courier  who  left  Madrid  on  the  9ihi 
instant.  I 

Although  nothing  is  more  likely  to  be  the  fact  than; 
that  such  an  event  has  taken  place,  1  am  inclined  to! 
believe  that  the  report  is  premature — at  least  it  isj 
quite  impossible  that  a  courier  could  have  reached  | 
here  in  lour  days,  ai  in  the  most  tranquil  times,  and! 
by  the  most  direct  road,  tlu'  ji.urney  between  Madrid  | 
and  Paris  was  never  niaJe  in  less  than  102  hours.—  ! 
Up  to  a  late  hour  of  this  forenoon,  the  French  Go. 
vernment  had  not  received  from  the  Spanish  capital 
despatches  of  a  later  date  than  are  your  own  private 
letters,  which  I  transmit  herewith — the  5th  inst. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  debt,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  observe  here  that  on  Thursday  last  a 
deputation  of  the  French  creditors  ol  Spain  had  an 
interview  with  Admiral -4«  Rigncy  (Minister  for  Fo. 
reign  AfTairs,)  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  and  were  inform- 
ed by  him  that  the  French  Ambassador  in  Madrid, 
was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  meditated 
breach  of  fai'.h  with  the  French  creditors. 

Our  private  lettarfrom  Constantinople,  is  dated  the 
19th  ult.  The  Sultan,  it  will  be  seen,  had  abandoned 
his  hopes  of  re-p')ssessing  the  former  provinces  of 
Syria,  and  had  desisted  from  his  intention  to  support 
the  insurrectien  against  Mehemet  Ali,  solely  fiom| 
want  of  means. 

The  Parisian  public  is  at  this  moment  attracted; 
to  the  Royal  Library,  to   examine  the    manuscript! 
autograph  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  which  have 
been    found    amongst   the  papers  of  the  late  Count 
Real. — [Galignani.]  < 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Rothschild's  recent  heavy  loss  by  the  fall  of  Spanish 
stocks,  Mr.  Toreno,  the  present  Minister  of  Finance 
in  Spain,  was  exiled  by  Ferdinand  VII.  for  having 
been  President  of  the  Cor'es  in  1823.  He  resided  in 
Paris  for  a  long  time,  and  having  become  very  much 
reduced  in  his  circumstances,  applied  to  Mr.  Roths, 
child  tor  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  was 
refused.  When  Toreno,  a  short  time  since,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  vhe  Spanish  department  of  iinan 
ces,  Mr.  Rothschild  proposed  to  him  a  financial  ope- 
ration, by  which  he,  Mr.  R.  would  have  realized  seve- 
ral millions  :  Toreno  not  only  rejected  it,  but  know- 
ing  that  Roihschild  was  a  large  holder  of  Spanish 
stocks,  proposed  to  the  government  the  scheme  of 
bankruptcy  which  has  had  ihe  etliect  of  suddenly  de- 
pressing Spani.<h  funds  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
a  loss  to  Mr.  Rothschild  ot  iwcnty  millions  ot  trancs.] 

Curious  Coincidener, — When  the  Kent  East  India  ' 
mm  was  on  tire  in  ilic  Bii};  of  Hiscay,  ilic  second  in! 
cuniinaiid,  the    present  Lieiiicnaiii-C'oloiiel  M'tJrcK-l 
or,  whtn  all  liopr  of  relief  hud  expired,  wrote  a  let-l 
ler  (lescribini^  their  situation,  whicli  he  cnoloflpd  ma] 
holilc,  and  coniinitlcd   to  the  deep.     Soon   after  his 
providential  escape,   and  return   to  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  il3d   Highlanders, 
ilien  siationed  at  Barbadoes,  to  which  place  he  pro 
cre.li;'!    imtnc.!!   'tly-     Bc<(  re    lii.-i    arnvul,    or  Mu.nj 
H.ilitr  II,  iliv  iilciiiical  boitle  «;i>jiicUid  up  by  oiiool, 
jjtho  men  of  the  93rd  on  the  coa.itof  the  island,  audi 
Ijits  contents  brougiit  to  the  very  man  who  had  writ 
ten  them. 

Statiatie*  ef  Oreect. — AccuiUiiig  to  th«  last  cen- 


sus the  entire  population  of  Greece  amounts  to- 
only  811,185  souls.  In  that  Kingdom  there  are  116 
towns,  and  2,146  villages,  exclusive  of  those  of 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  of  which  33  only  are 
inhabited. 

Important  Medical  Dinorert/. — Two  physicians, 
at  Gottingon,  have,  it  is  declared,  lately  discovered 
that  the  oxyhydrat  of  iron  is  an  infallible  antidote 
against  arsenical  poison.  As  the  oxyhydrat  ef  iron 
is  perfectly  innocuous,  this  discovery  is  peculiarly 
nleresting. 


MEMd.  FOR  WIN£  DRINKERS. 
(From   Buahy's  Journal  of  a  visit   to  tht  jrineiptl 
vineyards  of  Spain  and  France.) 
iVlANUKACTi;Rt;  OF  Clari':t. — The  finest  Clarets  of 
Buurdeaux  are   mixed  with  a  portion  of  the   finest 
red  wine  of  Ilermituge,  and  tour-Hi'ihs  of  the  quan> 
lity  of  the  latter  which  is  produced  are  thus  employ- 
ed. The  wine  is  racked  off  the  lees  in  spring,and  sul. 
phured.     A  very  small  piece  of  sulphured  match  is 
burnt  in  the  casks  intended  for  the  wniie  wine ;  the 
red  wine  requires  a  greater  portion.     These  match> 
es  are  purchased  trom  persons  who  make  a  business 
in  preparing  them.  They  are  slips  of  paper,  about  one 
inch    and  a    half  broad,  and,  when  coated  on  both 
sides    with  sulphur,  are  about  the  the  thickness  of  a 
sixpence.     A  piece  of  one  inch  and  a  half  square  ia 
sufKcient  for  a  cask  of  white  wine  containing  fifty 
gallons. 

Debcriptio.n  op  tiir  celebrated  Hermitage  Vine* 
VAR03. — The  hillot  Hermitage  is  so  called  from  an 
ancient  hermitage,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  ex- 
istenc«near  its  top.  It  was  inhabited  by  hermits  till 
within  the  last  100  years.  The  hill,  thougb  of  con- 
siderable height,  is  not  of  great  extent  ;  the  whole 
frani  .which  looks  to  the  south  may  contain  300  acres, 
but  of  this,  though  the  whole  is  under  vines,  the 
lower  part  is  tjo  rich  to  yield  those  of  the  best  qua. 
lily,  and  n.  part  near  the  t«p  is  too  cold  to  bring  itg 
produce  to  perfect  maturity.  Even  of  the  middle 
region  the  whole  extent  does  not  produce  the  finest 
winei>.  M.  Machon,  the  gentleman  whose  property 
we  were  traversing,  pointed  out  to  me  the  direction 
in  which  a  belt  of  calcareous  soil  crossed  the  ordi- 
nary granitic  soil  of  the  mountain,  and  he  said  it  re 
quires  the  grapes  of  these  different  soils  to  be  mix- 
ed m  order  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  Hermi- 
tage. I  took  home  a  portion  of  the  soil  which  he 
pointed  out  as  calcarsous,  and  the  degree  of  effer- 
vescence which  took  place  ou  my  pouring  vinegar 
upon  it  indicated  the  presence  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  lime.  It  is  probably  to  this  peculiarity  that 
the  wine  of  Hermitage  owes  its  superiority,  for,  to 
all  appearance,  many  of  the  neighboring  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhone  present  situations  equally 
favorable,  although  the  wme  produced  even  upon 
the  best  of  them  never  rises  to  above  half  the  value 
of  the  former,  and  in  general  not  to  the  fourth  of 
their  value.  A  good  deal  mny  also  be  attributable 
to  tiie  sclectien  of  plants.  The  best  red  wines  of 
Hermitage  are  made  extelusively  from  one  variety, 
and  the  white  wines  from  two  varieties;  but  in  the 
district  generally  a  much  greater  number  of  varie- 
ties are  cultivated.  The  Red  Grape  is  named  the 
Cyras.  The  white  varieties  are  the  Rousette  Mar- 
san.  The  former  yields  by  itself  a  dry  and  spiritu- 
ous wine,  which  easily  affects  the  head  ;  the  plant 
produces  indifl'erently — the  latter  yields  a  sweeter 
wine — they  are  mixed  together  to  produce  the  best 
white  Hermitage. 

Mode  ok  freparing  Champagne  Wine. — The  very 
eminent  wine  house  of  Messrs.  Ruinart  and  Son,  of 
Rlieims,  are  agents  for  Herries,  Farquhar  and  Co's 
notes.  Having  called  upon  them  to  cash  one  of 
these,  M.  Ruinart,  junr.,  conducted  me  over  the  wine 
cellars,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  all  subterra- 
nean, consisting  of  three  under-ground  stores,  one 
beneath  another,  all  mined  out  of  the  lime  stone  rock. 
The  wine,  which  has  received  the  last  attention 
which  it  requires,  and  is  ready  for  expediiing  to  the 
consumer,  is  packed  in  large  square  masses,  bottle 
above  bottle,  and  side  by  side,  with  no  other  prec;»u. 
tion  to  keep  ilieiii  steady  than  a  lath  passing  along 
beneath  the  necks  of  one  layer  and  the  butts  of  the 
iictt  layer  above.  Tlu-y  generally  send  the  wine  to 
the  consumer  at  the  age  of  three  and. four  years,  but 
alter  the  first  winter  it  is  ail  put  in  bottle.  The 
stock,  therefore,  appears  immense,  and  indeed  it  is 
very  large  ;  for  not  only  are  different  qualities  requir- 
-!H,  but  al-o  dilf'.TCiit  di  seriptions,  to  suit  the  varying 
(iistes  uf  iheir  customers  'ii  England,  America,  and 
Russia,  to  which  coiin'riea  Messrs.  Ruinart  make 
th«ir  chief  exports.  \  gentleman,  with  whom  I  tra- 
veiled,  told  me  that  lie  could  buy  very  good  sound 
Champagne  at  Cbalona  for  two  fr«nc»  a  bottle,  and 
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was  then  going  to  purchase  100  bottles  at  that 
price,  but  respectable  wine  merchants  never  send 
Any  to  England  under  three  francs  a  botcle.  What 
is  sent  to  England  is  more  spirituous,  and  froths  more 
Btrongly  than  what  is  sold  for  domestic  eouBumption. 
The  greatest  and  most  minute  attentions  are  neces. 
»ary  in  preparing  Champagne.  The  casks  \n  whic'.i 
it  ferments,  after  running  from  the  press,  are  previ- 
ously sulphured  to  prevent  the  fermentation  from 
proceeding  to  too  great  a  length.  It  is  twice  clari- 
fied  during  ihe  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  March, 
before  the  return  of  spring  has  renewed  the  fermen. 
tation,  it  is  bottled  o(\'.  Wlicn  in  this  state,  the  bot- 
tles are  placed  in  frames,  diagonally,  with  their  heads 
downwards.  The  lees  are  tfius  collcctcfi  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  but  iliey  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  uncork  the  bottles  as  soon  as  the  wine  is  per- 
fectly clear,  nur  is  it  considcr«'d  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  wine  spoiling,  if  the  return  of  warm 
weather  should  cause  a  tecommencement  of  the  fer- 
mentation, and  remix  the  lees  through  the  wine.  On 
the  contrary,  they  sometimes  allow  the  lec-s  to  ripen, 
as  they  term  it,  lunger  than  usual.  The  wine,  in 
general,  remains  in  this  state,  till  the  following  win. 
ter;  each  bottle  is  then  placed  in  a  frame  and  carefully 
uncorked.  The  contents  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  are 
emptied.  It  is  tilled  up  from  another  bottle  of  the 
same  wine,  and,  being  reeorked,  only  lequires  age 
to  give  it  all  the  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  It  of 
course  often  happens,  that  the  wine  has  either  un- 
dergone less  than  the  usual  fermentation,  or,  being 
stronger  than  usual,  requires  a  greater  fermentation 
before  being  put  into  botiles;  and  it  consequently  hap- 
pens that  the  fermentation  in  the  bottles  is  greater  than 
they  can  bear.and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  burst 
during  the  first  summer.  The  floors  of  the  wine  eel- 
lars  are  all  covered  with  groqves,  sloping  to  a  gut- 
ter, by  which  the  wine  that  has  burst  the  bottles  is 
conveyed  to  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  and,  as  there  is 
the  most  perfect  cleanliness  observed,  a  part  of  the 
wine  is  thus  sometimes  saved. 


[From  Ihe  London  Literary  Gazette.] 
A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  Sam  L was  a  lad  of  a  temper  as  joyous  and 

as  kind  as  ever  was  wedded  to  a  daring  spirit.  He 
was  not  of  that  class  called  nobly  born  :  his  name 
had  shed  no  lustre  on  his  dawning  fortunes:  so,  if 
recorded,  it  could  add  no  interest  to  his  story.  His 
honest  ambition  was  '  to  bnild,  not  boast,'  the  cred- 
it of  a  name  which  be  derived  ironran  humble  house  ; 
and,  poor  lad!  he  died  too  young  to  reap  the  glo- 
ries to  which  his  warm  heart  aspired.  It  is  in. 
scribed  only  ^n  a  small  stone  raised,  in  a  foreign 
land,  by  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  messmate, 

who 

'  Still,  through  the  wild  wavet  a.^  they  sweep, 
Wlih  watclilesx  eyes  and  daiintle^  mien, 
Their  steady  course  of  honor  hei;p  ;' 

and  they  loved  him  well,  because  they  had  known 
him  nearly,  ^t  nineteen,  he  had  passed  for  a  lieu- 
tenancy ;  and  by  that  fortune  which  sometimes  forms 
a  young  seaman's  early  fame,  he  was  placed  in  com. 
mand  of  a  clipping  privateer  schooner,  mnde  prize  of 
by  the  frigate  on  board  of  which  he  served.  She  had 
been  captured  on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  his  orders 
were  to  join  in  her  the  admiral's  flag,  which  was 
flying  some  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  off  on  the  station  ; 
and  few  who  have  not  felt  can  know  the  joy  of  a 
stripliig's  heart  who  finds  himself  sole  master  of  a 
separate  command,  and  knows  that  he  has  skill  and 
resources  for  it.  For  two  days  nothing  happened  to 
vary  the  ordinary  log  of  a  beating  passage  in  light 
winds.  The  third  day  was  a  thick  fog  ;  and,  as  it 
cleared  up  towards  evening,  with  a  rising  breeze,  a 
stranger  was  seen  to  windward  under  three  topsails : 
and  what  could  he  do  but  trim  sails  to  reconnoitre  ? 
'Tis  true,  he  had  no  orders  but  to  proceed  with  due 
diligence  to  his  station;  but  to  go  about  and  stand  on 
for  an  hour  on  the  other  tack,  and  so  edge  a  little 
nearer  the  stranger,  would  by  no  means  take  him  out 
o(  his  course  ;  and  who  is  there  but  knows  that  one 
of  a  seaman's  first  duties  in  war-time  is,  when  not 
under  orders  positively  to  the  contrary,  to  gain  all 
intelligence  of  a  suspicious  looking  sail  ?  He  had 
not  g<tne  upon  the  starboard  tack  above  half  an  hour, 
before  he  saw  another  large  sail,  hull  down,  on  his 
lee  bow  ;  and  the  last  sunbeam  was  now  red  in  the 
west.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  hope  to  bring 
either  of  the  ships  wihin  distance  before  dark  to  shew 
colors;  but  tltey  made  more  sail,  and  the  headmost 
bore  up  a  little  a^  to  near  him.  He  now  tacked 
again,  and  feeling  that  ha  had  no  right  to  run  into 
Ktrange  company  at  night,  he  kept  a  point  or  two  free 
under  easy  sail,  in  a  parallel  to  the  course  she  was 
steering,  trusting  to  a  good  sailing  craft,  and  a  com. 
mandisg  breeze,  and  a  good  look. oat  withal.     As  it 


became  dark,  he  tried  his  night  signals.  For  awhile 
there  was  no  reply ;  and  then  the  headmost  ship 
shewed  lights  :  but  her  answer  was  unintelligible  to 
him.  The  code  of  night  signals  in  the  British  navy 
was,  at  that  time,  imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  mis- 
takes. At  daybreak  they  were  both  on  his  weather 
quarter,  the  nearest  about  three  miles  off;  but  tws 
more  large  ships  shewed  their  lofty  sails  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  a  elear  morning ;  and  the  leading  frigate 
— tor  frigate  the  two  first  were — now  signalized  him ; 
but  her  flag  spoke  a  language  as  foreign  to  him  as 
that  of  her  lights  had  been  the  night  before.  Both 
had  the  ensign  of  England  streaming  from  the  peak  ; 
but  it  was  most  improbable  thai  an  English  squadron 
tihould  bo  cruising  on  that  part  ol  the  coast ;  and  now 
his  private  code  was  tried  in  vain  ;  and  something 
there  was  in  the  cut  of  the  sails,  but  more  in  the 
way  of  handling  them,  which  almost  convinced  him 
that  they  were  foreigners.  The  moment  was  an 
anxious  one  ;  but  it  was  to  Sam  one  more  of  mortifica- 
tion than  anxiety  for  the  fate  oi  the  charge  intrusted 
to  him.  He  had  a  good  clean  craft  beneath  his  foot, 
and,  let  the  weather  but  keep  moderate,  and  not  too 
much  sea,  come  what  would,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  holding  a  steady  luff,  the  schooner  might  yet 
weather  upon  their  square  sails,  so  as  to  get  to  wind, 
ward  of  them  without  passing  within  gun.shot ;  but 
ho  knew  that  his  duty  was  not  to  risk  bis  prize  when 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  ;  and  little  to  be  sure  was 
to  be  gained  by  working  up  to  overhaul  two  strange 
frigates,  and  two  other  ships  of  war,  proud  though 
he  was  of  his  command,  in  a  schooner  mounting 
eight  twelve  pound  carronades  and  a  long  travers- 
ing gun  amid  ships.  So  now  shaking  out  the  last 
reef  from  his  foresail,  he  prepared  to  carry  on,  and  a 
regular  and  eager  chase  began.  For  a  time,  he 
believed  he  was  increasing  his  distance  from  the 
leading  ship.  At  all  events,  lie  stood  nearer  the 
wind,  and  she  was  not  preceptibly  fore- reaching  on 
him ;  and  her  consort  was  evidently  dropping  fast 
astern.  But  alas  !  the  clouds  rose  black  as  thunder 
on  the  horizon,  the  white  horses  came  speeding  along 
with  them  in  the  distance,  it  had  already  beeun  to 
blow  strong,  and  the  wind  was  gradually  drawing 
more  aft  and  bringing  the  pursuer  nearly  on  his 
beam.  The  vessel  groaned  and  staggered  under 
the  pressure  of  sail ;  the  sea  curled  high  over  her  lee, 
and  sheets  of  spray  at  evQiy  pitch  came  flying  over 
all.  Suddenly  the  headssost  frigate,  which  was  now 
gaining  rapidly  on  him  to  within  long  gon-sbot 
range,  hauled  down  tlie  colors  she  ^d  worn,  and 
hoisted  a  differant  ensign  at  her  pen.  It  was  the 
one  which,  at  that  moment,  Sam  could  least  have 
wished  to  see  ;  it  was  that  of  a  gallant  nation,  be. 
tween  which  and  England  long  may  it  be  before 
again  a  cannon  shall  speak  in  anger.  A  gush  of  white 
smoke  issued  from  her  bow  ;  and,  before  the  sound  of 
the  threatening  message  could  be  heard,  a  shot  came 
skinning  over  the  tops  of  the  wares  right  ahead,  oij 
the  schooner.  Presently  another,  which  passed  over 
her,  between  her  masts,  but  struck  nothing.  '  Now 
point  the  long  traversing  gim,  and  cast  loose  the 
weather  carronades,  against  closer  work  ;  fur  here's 
what  tells  us  she's  within  distance  already  of  our 
midship  challenger.'  Something  might  be  brought 
down  by  it  which  might  slacken  the  frigate's  pace, 
and  save  the  little  vessel  yet :  so  up  went  the  union  ; 
and  as  the  schooner  lurched,  Sam  himself,  with  a 
ready  hand  to  the  lock  lanyard,  quick  answering  to  a 
ready  eye,  fired  the  first  shot  in  reply,  and  jumping 
up  on  the  slide,  saw  it  strike  right  under  the  trifirate's 
cutwater.  *  Give  it  her  again,  my  hearts !'  The 
second  shot  parted.  '  Well  done,  long  Bess  !*  beU 
lowed  the  mate,  the  glass  to  his  eye  ;  '  splinters  near 
the  forcastle  !'  Again! — when  an  eighteen  pound 
ball  came  in  from  one  of  the  enemy's  bow  chasers, 
struck  a  timber  head,  and  two  men  lay  in  blood  upon 
the  deck  :  the  one  a  mangled  corpse,  the  other  with 
a  leg  knocked  sheer  from  under  him.  '  Lufi  her  up  a 
bit  !•  cried  Sim,  still  firmly  looking  at  the  advancing 
ship,  whose  bow  now  towed  high  above  the  water. 
'Starboard  the  helm  !  Now  watch  your  time,  men  ; 
st:ind  by  for  a  broadside  !'  Six  of  the  schooner's  eight 
carronades  had  l>ccn  run  out  to  windward  ;  and,  as 
she  luffed  up  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  her  adver- 
sary,  the  fire  of  the  whole  weather  side  was  given  at 
once.  Her  slight  frame  heeled  from  the  explosion 
of  her  own  guns,  and  she  quivered  from  the  centre 
to  the  mast-head :  and,  hurrah  down  came  the  fri- 
gate's driver ;  but,  in  an  instant  after,  as  her  helm 
went  down,  and  her  head  saiU  shi>ok  in  the  wind, 
the  red  muzzles  of  the  whole  tier,  to  her  quarter 
guns,  appeared,  and  a  tremendous  broadside  from  her 
main  deckers  followed,  as  she  luffed  and  came  up  to 
Ufcliver  it.  The  schooner's  counter  was  torn  up  to 
tlio  very  bulwarks :  three  men  were,  as  it  were, 
blown  away  before  the  blast  of  the  artillery,  and  a 


splinter  striking  the  young  commander  near  (he 
chest,  broke  his  left  shoulder,  and  dashed  bim  down 
against  the  side.  The  gallant  youth  sprang  up  :  hia 
arm  hung  mangled,  and  the  blood  gushing  forth  from 
his  month,  showed  what  had  been  the  violence  of  the 
blow  ;  but  his  courageous  eye,  unclouded  yet  by  pain, 
lit  up  with  matchless  energy.  '  Stand  to  it,  my 
hearts,  my  dai  lings  !'  he  shouted;  but  the  whole 
mischief  now  appeared.  As  the  wounded  boy  stag- 
gered  once  more  to  the  weather  bulwark,  to  hold  on, 
he  looked  up.  The  crippled  mainmast  reeled. — 
'  Lower  away  !  lower  away  ! — ease  off  the  fore-sheet, 
and  put  her  right  before  it  ?  For  a  few  moments 
the  hght  was  silenced.  All  hands  were  busy  aft  m 
getting  up  a  preventer  shroud  and  fishing  the  main- 
mast ;  and,  as  she  was  facing  ofl',  another  broadside 
came  from  the  frigate's  quarter  deck.  The  havock 
was  not  so  great  as  before  ;  but  an  unlucky  shot, 
ranging  forwardunderthe  bows,  severed  the  bobstay. 
The  powerless  bowsprit  could  no  longer  stay  the 
I  foremast,  as  it  swayed  forward  and  aft  with  the  send 
ol  the  sea.  "  Get  out  a  tackle  forward  ! — up  with  the 
helm  !  Hard !  But  it  was  too  late  !  The  weakened 
mainmast,  now  deprived  of  all  support,  broke  short 
off  where  the  shot  had  entered.  It  fell  with  a  tr*. 
mendous  crash  :  the  deck,  forward  and  to  leeward 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  confused  ruin ;  and 
the  vessel  was  left  rolling  on  the  swell,  a  defenceless 
wreck.     *  Will  you  strike,  sir?'  whispered  the  mate  ! 

'  see  your  men  lying  about — and — '  •  Never ;' 

exclaimed  Sam,  in  the  last  excitement  of  a  dauntless 
heart :  *  not  I !  Haul  in  the  ensign  that's  towing  there 
alongside,  and  send  a  hand,'  pointing  upwards,  'to 
istop  it  to  that  stump  there.'  I  suppose,'  continued 
I  he,  ill  a  lower  tone — '  I  suppose  they'll  have  it  down 
without  us  soon.  I  sec  she's  lowering  a  <)uarter.boat 
We  have  but  to  wait  for  them  now  !'  He  sat  down 
on  a  carronade  sUde.  His  face  was  deadly  pale. — 
Suddenly  rising,  he  drew  his  hanger  from  its  sheath, 
and,  with  a  strong  blow,  broke  it  in  two,  across  the 
jcarronade.  His  father  had  given  it  to  him  at  parting. 
On  its  blade  was  engraved  a  powerful  talisman— 'Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  !'  As  the  first 
boat  (for  two  were  lowered  and  manned)  pulled  up 
under  the  stern,  he  flung  the  pieces  into  the  deep, 
and  again  sunk  upon  the  deck,  his  face  resting  down- 

I  wards  on  his  right  arm  as  he  lay.     '  Mr.  L. ,  sir,* 

said  the  rnitte  'they're  alongside.  Look  up,  eir. 
jCome,  sir,  dontbe  ashamed  ;  you've  fuught  her  well, 
and  they  wont  make  much  of  the  prize,  at  any  rate. 

Oh,  Mr.  L ,  I  hope  you're  not  much  hurt,  sir. 

All's  over  now!*  He  raised  his  brave  young  ofRcer 
in  his  arms.  Yes,  all  was  over,  indeed  !  He  nevar 
spoke  again,  nor  did  his  eyes  ever  more  unclose,  to 
see  his  darling  first  command  in  the  hands  ot  another  '. 
But  a  gallant  enemy  did  honor  to  his  memory,  and 
to  his  remains.     Allnations  have  brave  men  :  and  so, 

"  Go4  rest  hU  soul : 
Sith  "twill  no  better  be — 
We  trust  we  have,  in  ttiis  our  land, 
Five  huodred  good  as  be." 


THE  RAINBUW.— BvPtLictA  IIbmani. 

*  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  nhall  be  a  lokea  of  • 
coven:tnt  ttetween  me  and  the  earth." — Gkn  ii.  13. 

Soft  falls  the  mild  reviving  sliower 

From  8uminer>  clianj^eful  skiek  ; 
And  rain  dro|M  bend  each  irembliiie  flow'i, 

Tluy  tinge  with  richer  dyep. 

Siton  shall  their^enial  influence  call 

A  thousand  buds  to  day, 
Whish,  wanting  but  that  balmy  fall, 

In  hiddeu  Iteaiity  lay. 
£>n  now  full  many  a  blossotji's  bell 

With  fragrance  flllH  the  shade  ; 
And  verdure  clotbeK  each  ^rasxy  dell, 

In  brighter  tint',  arrayed. 
But  mark  that  arcb  of  varied  hue 

From  heaven  ki  earth  is  bowed  '. 
Haste  :  ere  it  vanii^h,  Iia8*ii  to  view, 

Tlic  rainbow  in  the  cloud ! 
How  bright  its  glory  !  there  l>ehold 

The  emerald's  verdant  rays  ; 
The  lopaz  blende  its  hue  of  gold 

With  the  deep  ruby's  bla/.e. 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

Wasciven  the  vision  fair  ; 
liaze  on  that  arrh  of  colored  light, 

.\iid  reiid  Ciod's  mercy  tiiere. 
It  tells  Us  that  the  mighty  decfi, 

Fast  by  the  Kienial  chain'd, 
yo  more  o'er  earih'ij  domain  shall  »M'er|!, 

.\wfui  and  uiirevtrain'd. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  rold, 

Fix'd  by  his  so/eriign  will, 
Shall,  in  their  oourse,  bid  in.iii  Itebold 

Seed  lime  aitd  harvest  .~iii/. 
Tli:U  still  th<'  H  i«  er  Khali  d»-< :k  the  fielii, 

When  vrrii:ii  Zf|>'iyr>  l>low. 
That  siill  the  vhm;  itstiuitrihail  yieM, 

\V!:eii  autiiinii  suiitM;itui<<  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  csrtU,  which  yel     ,    " 

Siaihs  with  each  cliarni  endow'd, 
Blew  tbou  his  name,  whik^e  wercy  act 

The  rainbow  in  the  cloud.  ,     _ 
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UTERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Distict  School  ;  by  J.  Orvillb  Taylor,  .  1 
vol.  New  York  :  Hakfer  &  Brothers. — This  ad 
mirabls  volume,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken 
more  than  once,  ia  now  out.  It  is  very  cretlitably 
published  by  the  Harpers,  and  we  again  commend  it 
to  general  circulation.  \ 

Its  aims,  its  execution,  and  the  interest  which  the 
community  at  large  hav«  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
it,  are  all  «o  well  set  forth  in  the  annexed  preface, 
— written  at  the  request  of  the  author  for  the  work 
by  Joun.Duer,  Esq. — as  to  supersede  any  remarks  of 
our  own,  and  sanction  the  transferring  to  our  col- 
umns of  the  whole  of  that 

Preface. — It  is  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  in  a 
measure  to  legislators,  that  this  work  is  addrcsstd; 
and  on  the  minds  of  those  who  will  read  it  wiih  the 
necessary  attention  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  most  salu- 
tary impression.  The  title  is  modest  and  unprcten. 
ding;  the  style  tliougn  eminently  clear  and  forcible, 
plain  and  unlabored  ;  but  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  well  and  ably  treats,  are  of  the  very 
highest  importance, — far  more  important  than  the 
topics  which  arc  usually  discussed  in  our  halls  of 
legislation,  and  which,  dignified  by  the  eloquence  of 
statesmen,  and  exagerated  by  the  arts  of  popular 
dcclaimers,  have  sometimes  fixed  the  attention 
and  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  reflections  of  the  author  are  evi- 
dently the  combined  result  of  experienve  and 
extensive  and  accurate  observation  ;  and  he  writes 
with  that  earnest  simplicity  which  is  the  never-fail- 
ing pboof  of  sincerity,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  transfer  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  a  portion  of 
his  own  generous  and  disintctested  zeal, — his  seal 
in  the  cause  of  public  improvement  and  general  hap- 
piness,— the  cause  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his 
talents,  his  attainments,  and  his  future  life. 

Entertaining  this  sense  of  the  vslue  of  his  work, 
1  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  author  by  contributing  this  brief  preface ;  nor 
have  I  been  unwilling,  I  confess,  to  connect  my 
name  with  a  publication  which,  should  its  circula- 
tion be  as  extensive  as  it  may.  and  ought  to  be,  will 
perhaps  mark  an  era  in  the  historyof  public  instruction. 

To  inforce  the  duty  and  necessity  of  extending  to 
all  the  benefits  of  education,  in  the  full  and  true 
sense  of  the  term, — to  expose  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem ef  primary  instruction  which  now  prevails, — 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  appropriate  remedies, 
IS  the  design  of  the  work.  On  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate topics  of  discussion,  differences  of  opinion 
may  and  will  exist  ;  but  all  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  and  will  give  their  due  attention  to  the 
facts  which  this  book  discloses,  must  unite  in  the 
conclusion,  that  our  present  system  of  popular 
education  is  radically  defective.  It  is  on  this  point 
chiefly  that  tlie  public  mind  requres  to  be  dis. 
abused  ,'  It  is  in  relation  to  this  that  there  exista, — I 
speak  especially  of  this  State — a  very  general  delu- 
sion. We  are  told  that  under  the  fostering  patron 
age  of  the  guvcrnment,  more  than  half  a  million  of 
children  arc  taught  in  our  common  schools,— 
uur  pride,  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  S'ate,  is  grati 
tied  and  we  content  ourselves  with  the  general 
atatemeiK,  omitting  to  enquire,  into  the  character 
and  value  of  the  instruction  which  is  thus  imparted  ; 
we  know  not,  for  we  care  not  to  know,  that  it  is  in 
truth  so  imperfect  and  scanty  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name  even  of  elementary — that  it  is  unconnected  with 
any  thing  resembling  moral  discipline  or  the  forma- 
tion of  character, — that  the  teachers,  inexperienced, 
transitory,  siiatehcd  up  for  the  occasion,  are  paid  by 
salaries  which  hardly  exceed  the  wages  of  the  menial 
servant  or  the  common  laborer, — and  that,  as  a  ne- 
cessary con^eqaence,  ignorant  and  disqualified,  they 
are  perhaps  even  overpaid  by  the  pittance  which  tliey 
receive.  Yet  ii  is  in  such  schools  and  by  such  in- 
structors (hat  thirty.cight  out  of  forty  of  the  children 
of  the  naiioii  arc.  us  we  phrase  it,  educated.  We 
have  lived  in  a  pleasing  delusion;  but  it  is  time  we 
should  awake.  It  is  time  that  we  should  cease  to 
boast  oi  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  as  Compared  with  that  of  the  population  of 
the  Old  World  ;  we  must  no  longer  refer  to  our  com. 
mon  schools  as  furnishing  ar  once  the  evidence  and 
explanation  of  the  asserted  fact;  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, and  ought  not  to  be  denied,  that  under  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  (despotic 
in  its  form,  but  in  its  present  administration  most  en. 


lightened  and  (laiernal,)  the  children  of  all,  even  of 
the  meanest  peasant  in  the  kingdom,  are  receiving, 
in  their  village  and  parish  schools,  more  varied  anci 
solid,  and  in  every  sense  valuable,  instruction,  than 
any  of  our  schools,  I  had  almest  said  academies,  are 
accustomed  or  competent  to  furnish!  The  fact  is 
certain  :  what  reflections  must  it  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  Americans  who  truly  honor  and  love  their  country 
and  its  institutions!*  | 

It  is  to  parents  and  teachers,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  exhortations  of  the  author  are  principally  directed, 
and  it  is  from  their  voluntary  exertions  that  beseems 
to  expect  that  reform,  the   necessity  of  which  ha 
has  so  clearly  established.    He  admits  that  the  school 
systems  in  active  operation  in  many  of  the  States  are 
wisely  organized:  and  that  in  many  (meaning  to  in-' 
elude  our  own)  "all  that  legislation  can  do  has  al-' 
ready  been  done."     From  this  last  opinion  I  am  com-j 
pelled  to  state  my  entire  dissent.     Looking  to   the 
models  of  Germany  and  France,  ne  "  system  of  pub- 1 
lie  instruction  "  has  yet  been  organized  in  any  of  the 
States,   and  in   none  has   the  appropriate  work  of 
legislation  been,  more  than  commenced.     I   do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  the  belief,   that  without  regulations 
far  more  extensive  than  have  yet  been  introduced, — | 

control  far  more  enlightened   and  constant  thani 
has  yet  been  exercised, — and  fiscal  aid  fur  more  am- 
ple than  has  yet   been  afforded,  it  is  vain  to  expect  I 
that  the  character  of  oar  common   schools   can  be 
truly  and  permanenly  improved.     It  is  conceded  by 
all  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  competent  teach- ' 
ers,and  such  teachers,  in  the  nnmberand  ofthequali. 
fications  required,  we  can  never  have,  unless  they' 
are  properly  trained,  and   properly    examined,  and 
watched,    and   controlled,  and,  above  all,   properly 
rewarded. 

Neither  the  districts,  nor  the  towns,  generally 
speaking,  are  willing  or  even  able  to  select  or  re. 
ward  such  teachers,  and  still  less  to  prepare  them 
for  their  functions,  and  direct  them  in  their  labors. 
If  good  is  to  be  done,  we  must  bring  our  minds 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  confession  of  the  truth, 
that  the  education  of  the  people,  to  be  effectual, 
must  hereas'alsewhere,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the 
work  of  the  State  ;  and  that  an  expense,  of  which  all, 
should  feel  the  necessity,  and  all  will  share  the  bene- : 
fit,  must,  in  a  just  proportion,  be  borne  by  all.  1 

It  is  true  that  the  public  mind  must  be  prepared 
for  legislative  action,  and  the  belief  of  the  value  of 
that  education  which  alone  merits  the  name  must  be 
far  more  pervading  &,  serious  than  it  now  is  before  le- 
gislatures  will  have  the  inclination  or  courage  to  act. 

The  dissemination  of  this  book,  and  of  the  truths 
which  it  contains,  will  tend  thus  to  prepare  the  public' 
mind,    to  produce    the  right  state  of  feeling  and  of' 
thought ;  for  assuredly  it  will  not  be  read  in  vain  by; 
parents  who  are  such  in  heart  and  in  conscience,  not 
in  name  merely. 

There  are  some  truths  which  it  may  be  painful  to 
confess,  yet  are  most  necessary  to  be  known.     To 
the  reflecting  and  the  candid  it  will  not  seem  extrava- 
gant to  say   that  the  chief  source  of  the  evils,  the 
disorders,  the  crimes  which    aflict  society,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  heartless  indifl^erence  of  the  higher  class- 
es, the  rich,  the  educated,  the  refined,  towards  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  those  they  termor  deem; 
their  inferiors  ;  and  their  consequent  neglect  of  the| 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  al-, 
ways  have  been,  and  it  wouM  seem  by  the  order  ot, 
Providence,  always  must  be  the  most  numereus  class 
— those   who   depend  on  their  daily  labor   for  their 
daily  support.     It  is  this  neglect,  the  alienation  it  pro. 
duces,  the  ignorance  it  perpetuates,  the  vices  it  fos> 
ters,  which  leave  marked  the  broad  line  of  separation, 
on  the  one  side  of  which  are  the  few,  indolent, disdain- 
ful proud,  on  the  other  the  many,  restless,  envious, 
discontented.  It  is  this  which  keeps  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation,  and   which; 
when  the  base  demagogue  seeks  to  array  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  collects  thn  crowd  oi  his  willing  au. 
ditors,  and  arms  him  with  his  dreaded  power.     It  is 
this  which  caused  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo' 
lution,  and  which  deepens    and   darkens  the  cloud; 
that  now  hangs  over  England.     It  ie  this  neglect — ' 
the   grand  crime  of  civilized  and  Christian  society,' 
which,  in  every  country,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  none! 


*  The  admirable  report  of  M.  Cousin  to  the  French 
government,  "  On  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prussia,"  the  publication  of  whicK  has  exeited  so 
lively  an  inierest  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  France, 
has  been  lately  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  the  au. 
thoresB  of  the  very  best  translation  in  the  English 
language, — that  of"  The  Tour  of  a  German  Prince." 
This  report,  together  with  the  admirable  preface  ofi 
Mrs.  Austin,  ought  without  delay  to  be  republished! 
in  this  country.  | 


oBore  certainly  than  in  our  own,  if  contSoued,  ie  des- 
tined to  meet  a  fearful  retribution.  Here  most  em. 
phatically  it  it  true,  that  the  people  must  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  their  rights  and  duties,  must  be  made 
yie  safe  depositaries  of  the  power  which  they  pes. 
sess,  or  in  the  history  of  other  republics  we  may  read 
our  own  fate : — first,  lawless  anarchy — next,  the 
calm  which  fear  and  the  bayonet  produce — the  calm 
of  military  despotism. 

How  then  are  these  evils  to  be  prevented  7 — this 
fate  to  be  averted  ?  I  answer,  all  that  is  odious,  all 
that  is  dangerous  in  the  distinctions  which  the  free 
acquisition  «nd  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  property  must 
always  create,  will  soon  vanish,  and  all  classes  be 
united  in  the  enduring  bonds  of  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude, when  the  rich  (I  include  all  who  have  the  leis. 
ure  or  means  to  bestow)  shall  understand  and  feel 
that  it  is  their  paramount  duty  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal and  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  or,  to  express  nearly  the  whole  in  one  word, 

■to  educate  the  poor. 

Let  those  on  whom  (he  burthen  ought  to  fall  wil. 
lingly  assume — cheerfully  sustain  it,  and  there  will 
be  no  further  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
no  fuither  difficulty  in  organizing  a  system  effectual, 
permanent,  universal. 

All  that  has  been  done  in  Prussia,  and  is  about  to 
be  done  in  France,  may  be  done  here,  and  neither 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  nor  the  Christian 
can  desire  more. 

Belgium  and  Western  Germany  in  1833,  &c. 
&.C,;  by  Mr».  Tnllope,  author  of  Domestic  Mao. 
ners  of  the  Americans  :  1  vol.,  8vo.  Philadelphia  ; 
Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard. — If,  the  author  of  this 
new  tour  puts,  as  she  would  seem  to  do,  her 
claims  to  patronage  for  her  books,  on  "  the 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,"  we  Ameri. 
cans  may  truly  say,  that  we  acknowledge  be  lefiis, 
though  she  may  have  intended  none,  from  her  afore- 
said work.  With  much  that  was  bad  in  purpose 
and  in  spirit,  exaggerated  in  tone,  and  frequently 
mistaken,  if  not  false,  in  fact,  there  is  in  the  pages 
of  the  "  the  Domestic  Manners"  a  great  deal  of 
wholesome  truth  and  well  merited  satire.  This,  we 
know,  is  not  very  palatable  doctrine,  but  we  think  it 
sound,  and  are  sure  that  our  national  vanity,  and  sen- 
sitiveness to  foraifo  opinions,  need  checking. 

Of  the  Belgium,  flee,  we  have  little  to  say.  It  is 
pleasantly  written  ;  somewhat  less  than  usual  in  the 
true  John  Bull  style  of  finding  nothing  abroad  as 
good  as  at  home ;  and  not  purporting  in  a  rapid  sum- 
mer tour  to  give  absolutely  a  full  insight  into  the 
Belgian  and  German  character.  We  annex  the  con. 
eluding  pages  of  the  volume — epigrammatic  enough 
— yet  being  testimony  to  one  great  truth,  we  so  much 
desire  to  enforce  in  our  own  land,  that  popular  edu. 
cation,  as  conducted  and  understood  in  Germany,  is 
the  only  enduring  source  of  power  and  content. 

I  have  other  reasons,  still,  for  wishing  my  coun. 
trymen  to  visit  Germany.  I  doubt  whether  there  be 
any  place  on  earth  where  at  this  moment  so  much 
precious  wisdom  is  to  be  found  ; — and  it  is  taught, 
too,  in  a  manner  the  least  unpalatable  ;  for  Germany 
follows  not  the  custom  of  these  latter  days,  but  is 
more  given  to  practice  than  to  preach. 

France,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been  making 
herself  heard  among  the  nations  ;  proclaiming  aloud 
that  she  will  give  them  such  a  lesson  in  political  sci. 
ence,  as  shall  render  perfect  the  condition  of  man. 
There  are  some  who  still  love  to  listen  to  her;  bat 
more,  perhaps,  who  think  she  has  yet  to  learn  the 
mystery  she  is  so  anxious  to  teach. 

For  about  the  same  period,  America  has  been 
lifting  up  her  voice  to  the  selfsame  tune — and  there 
are  some,  too,  who  still  listen  to  her.  But,  while 
the  discordant  accents  of  her  motley  race  declare 
"  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,"  to  be  perni. 
cious  excresences,  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  sober.minded,  that  she  is  talking  of  she  knows 
not  what. 

Spain — proud  Spain — reels  to  and  fro;  and  stag, 
gers  like  a  drunken  man  ;  and  is  at  her  wit's  end. — 
She  is  tossed,  as  a  buoy  upon  the  waves,  indicative 
of  shoals,  and  rocks,  and  wieck;  but  hhe  has  no 
light  to  lead  any  into  port. 

"  Sad  and  sunken  Italy,  the  plunderers'  common 
prey,"  has  neither  power  to  give,  nor  to  take  counsel. 

Gigantic  Russia  shines  afar  off — a  thing  to  wonUer 
at,  rather  than  understand. 

And  England — England,  who  has  stood  unseal hed* 
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while  the  whirlwind  raged  around  her — how  fares 
■bo  in  this  "  piping  time  of  peace  ?"  Truly,  she  is 
mnch  in  the  state  of  lady  Teazle's  reputation — ill  of 
a  plethora.  She  has  been  triumphant — but  the 
thought  of  it  makes  her  sick.  She  has  been  free — 
but  would  mend  her  condition.  She  has  drained 
wealth  irom  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth — but  she 
would  change  all  this.  She  must  make  alterations, 
grow  slender,  and  cease  to  be  sleek  and  contented, 
that  she  may  be  in  the  fashion. 

And  what  has  confederated  Germany  been  doing 
the  while?  Stoim  and  tempest  have  beat  against 
her ;  but,  true  to  herself,  she  has  only  risen  stron. 
ger  from  the  blast.  The  flood  of  war  has  swept 
over,  but  could  not  overwhelm  her ;  and  though  na 
tiona,  which  bore  not  one  half  her  burden  in  the 
struggle,  are  beat  down  to  rise  not  again, 

"  She  tricki  her  beami.  and  with  new  gpaagled  ore 
Flames  in  the  loVehead  of  tb«  morninj  sky." 

And  why  is  this  7  Let  us  visit  her  well  ordered 
cities — let  us  look  at  the  peaceful  industry  of  her 
fields  : — and,  though  we  shall  perhaps  find  her  talk-! 
ing  and  writing  less  upon  government  than  most 
other  nations,  we  may  gain  a  lesson  that  shall  help  us 
At  our  need. 

Yet  Germany,  too,  is  seeking  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  man,  and  is  foremost  in  the  race  of  int 
tellectual  improvement.  Let  us  visit  her,  and  see 
what  arQ  the  means  she  takes  to  ensure  it.  She 
turns  not  her  strength  to  uproot  and  overthrow  all 
that  man,  in  his  social  state,  has  hitherto  held  sacred; 
nor  does  she  labor  to  force  Nature  from  her  course, 
in  order  to  make  level  that  which  the  Creator  has 
decreed  shall  rise  and  fall  in  ceaseless  inequality  ; — 
but,  with  steady  power,  she  pursues  the  only  scheme 
by  which  man  may  hope  to  benefit  bis  species.  She 
gives  her  people  knowledge,  and  suffers  not  either  ig 
norance  or  tumult  to  baniih  "  the  sage  called  Disci- 
pline" from  the  land. 

A  Visit  to  Texas.  1  vol.  Goodrich  &  Wiley, 
New  York. — We  know  not  who  this  traveller  ts, 
but  hia  journal  is  a  plain,  straight-forward,  unpre- 
tending one  ;  and  as  it  reveals  a  system  of  humbug 
on  the  part  of  "  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land 
Company,"  we  may  do  good  service  by  copying  the 
annexed  statements : 

On  my  return  to  Brazoria  I  found  two  gentlemen 
had  arrived  from  San  Felipe  during  oar  absence, 
and,  with  a  wish  to  obtain  all  possible  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  land  I  bad  purchased, 
and  particularly  the  title  which  i  held,  I  sought  them 
out.  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  one  of  them  was  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  uf  introduction, 
and  from  whom  I  had  expected  to  derive  the  infor- 
mation 1  desired  on  arriving  at  San  Felipe,  whither 
I  had  designed  to  proceed,  as  I  knew  he  had  been 
there  to  make  inquiries  for  himself,  being  interested 
like  me  in  a  purchase  of  the  Galveston  Bay  and 
Texas  Land  Company.  I  soon  ascertained  from 
him  that  my  worst  fears  were  too  well  founded,  and 
that  my  hopes  were  all  fallacious.  He  had  already 
renounced  his  own  expectations,  and  lamented  hi.s 
disappointments. 

I  had  ^ow  some  painful  and  mortifying  reflections 
to  make  after  the  receipt  of  the  informatiun  I  had  ob 
tained  in  relation  to  the  principal  object  of  my  voy- 
age.    I  found  that  my  confidence   in  the  names  of  a 
lew  respectable  individuals  appended  to  the  advertise 
ments  of  a  company,  had  betrayed  me  into  mucn  die 
appoitment,  as  well  as  some  pecuniary  loss.  Although 
1  could  not  doubt  that  men  of  honesty,  on    learning 
the  state  of  the  case,  would  be  forward  to  repay  me 
the  money  which  I  now  raw  that  I  had  paid  them  for 
nothing,  I  could  not  look  for  an  adequate  renumera 
tioQ  for  my  travelling  expenses,  or  the  interruption  of 
ray  business. 

Oa  an  examination  of  the  subject,  with  the  facts 
now  before  ine,  I  found  such  was  the  situation  of 
things,  that  I  derived  no  advantage  whatever  from 
the  payment  of  money  I  had  made,  having  not  a  foot 
of  land,  uor  any  claim  to  offer,  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  man  who  might  come  into  Texas  from  a 
foreign  country.  I  might  easily  obtain  a  quarter  of 
a  league  of  unappropriated  land,  on  condition  of 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  residing  on 
the  soil  for  six  years,  receiving  the  title  from  the 
government;  but  not  otherwise;  and  this  was  a 
■landing  offer  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to  ac- 
cept it.  In  case  of  marriage,  either  before  or  after 
the  eontract,  the  atnouHt  was  :o  be  quadrupled.  The 
government  had  never  conferred  on  any  individual 
or  company  the  title  to  any  extensive  tract  of  land,  or 
authority  to  stipulate  tor  any  thing  beyond,  or  con. 
trary  to  these  eonditions. 


Maps  of  Texas  published  in  the  United  States  in- 
deed represent  the  territory  as  almost  covered  with 
what  are  generally  denominated  Grants  or  Colonies  : 
but  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  terms.  I  had  been  extremely  misled 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  Mexican  Congress  in  1824,  passed  a  general 
law  to  encourage  emigration,  which  they  recommen. 
ded  as  the  basis  of  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  several 
states.  The  object  of  the  plan  was,  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  of  good  character  willing  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  but  to  exclude  others.  Such 
laws  were  passed  by  the  States,  and,  among  others, 
by  that  of  Coahuila  and  Texas-  Under  this  system 
the  agency  of  contractors  was  engaged,  who  are 
called  empresarios,  or  undertakers.  To  them  were 
assigned  the  tracts  improperly  called  grants  or  colo 
nies,  into  which  they  were  to  introduce  certain  num 
bers  of  sellers,  on  specified  terms.  These  were  gen. 
erally  as  follows:  that  if  the  assigned  number  were 
introduced,  of  the  character  and  description  required 
by  law,  within  a  special  term  of  a  few  years,  and  be- 
came permanent  settlers,  without  expense  to  the  go- 
vernment,  the  empresarios  should  receive  five  square 
leagues  of  land  for  every  hundred  families  introduc- 
ed. The  settlers,  after  proving  their  "  religious" 
character,  as  it  is  called,  (that  is,  furnishing  evi- 
dence that  they  are  Roman  Catholics,)  and  after 
signing  their  contracts.  &c,  according  to  law,  and 
paying  certain  charges,  were  to  receive  from  the 
government  a  clear  title  :  a  single  man  to  a  quarter 
of  a  square  league,  and  a  married  man  to  a  whole 
square  league. 

Thus  the  settlers  had  not  to  purchase  a  title  of  the 
agent  or  empresarios,  nor  was  the  latter  authorized 
or  enabled  to  confer  upon  the  settlers,  either  fer  mo. 
neyor  for  nothing,  any  advantage  or  benefit  whatever, 
beyond  those  offered  by  the  government,  as  just  stat- 
ed, to  any  applicants  who  would  comply  with  tbe 
fixed  conditions.  It  might  be  more  convenient  for 
strangers  to  obtam  information  through  agents  or 
empresarios  ;  but  they  were  not  expected  to  obtain 
them  under  more  or  less  favorable  terms  than  if 
they  made  direct  applicatioa  to  the  state  government 
through  the  proper  authority.  Settlers  were  not  in 
fact,  prevented  from  applying  to  which  they  might 
choose :  for  even  in  the  tracts  marked  off  on  the 
maps  to  different  individuals,  the  government  exer 
cise  the  right  of  settling  as  many  as  they  please,  and 
in  terms  claim  the  surplus  after  the  stipulated  num- 
ber of  settlers  shall  bare  been  located,  and  the  em- 
presarios renumerated  with  the  tracts.  In  some  of 
them  are  also  comprehended  tracts  conferred  upon 
officers  of  the  army,  generally  eleven  miles  square, 
and  with  titles  vested,  though  they  are  still  for  the 
most  part  unoccupied. 

Now,  through  ignorance  of  these  circumstances  I 
had  been  led  into  a  foolish  bargain,  from  which  a 
plain  statement  like  that  I  have  here  made  would 
have  saved  me.  if  it  had  been  made  in  season.  Had 
the  facts  been  distinctly  published  in  the  U.  States, 
they  would  also  have  prevented  many  occurrences, 
much  mure  to  be  regretted  than  the  mere  loss  of  time 
and  money,  which  I  had  suffered.  This  statement 
I  have  now  here  brought  before  the  public  :  so  that  if 
any  one  hereafter  makes  a  wild  goose  chase  of  the 
kind,  he  may  not,  like  me,  be  able  to  plead  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  case. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  the  writer 
adds,  "that  on  his  return  to  New  York,  he  got  nei- 
ther remuneration  nor  sympathy  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  Land  Company,  for  his  fruitless  expenses 
and  diappointments." 

We  were  quite  amused  with  our  traveller's  ad- 
ventures  with  his  "  white  mustang,"  the  little  wild 
horse  of  the  country,  and  at  the  tricks  and  knowing 
character  of  those  animals.  Take  the  following  as 
an  instance.  The  "  white  mustang,"  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  utgent  for  his  master  to  proceed  on  his 
journey,  seemed  very  ill — refused  to  eat,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  was  going  to  die.  Thinking, 
however,  his  horse  might  as  well  die  on  the  road  as 
'.n  the  pasture,  the  traveller  resolved  to  push  on. — 
The  sequel  is  thus  naively  told  : 

We  took  our  departure  acrordinely  ;  and  I  had 
much  dificulty  in  getting  my  horse  outof  the  town. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  began  to  cheer  up,  and 
gradually  quickened  his  pace  until  his  strength  and 
spirits  were  quite  restored,  and  he  travelled  remark- 
ably well.  However  strange  it  may  seem,  there  was 
every  appearance  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  a 
mere    trick   of  the  wily    brute  ;  and  my  opinion   was 

confirmed  by  several  inhabitania  to  whom   I  after- 


wards  recounted  the  story.  They  told  me  that  the 
sagacity  and  duplicity  of  the  mustang  ia  well  known 
among  them,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  almost  any 
thing,  which  ingenuity  or  malice  can  invent.  So 
ungrateful  a  return  for  all  my  kindness  and  care, 
under  such  vexatious  circumstances,  and  aggravat- 
ed by  such  persevering  imposture,  added  to  my 
previous  dislike  of  the  animal  which  had  been  guil. 
ty  of  it. 

The  Works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Vol.  VI.  Har- 
PER  and  Brothers,  N.  Y. — Another  volume  of  this 
handsome,  uniform  stereotype  edition  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's works  is  here  before  us  ;  and  claiming,  like 
all  before  it,  by  its  contents  and  its  mechanical  finish, 
the  support  of  the  reading  public. 

The  American  Musical  Journal,  No.  I.  Vol.  I. 
N.  Y.,  Jas.  Dunn — We  have  looked  over  this  first 
number  of  a  new  and  much  needed  periodical  with 
satisfaction.  It  is  well  done  as  to  selections  and  ori. 
ginal  matter,  and  as  to  the  mechanical  but  not  unim- 
portant parts  of  paper,  type,  iu;. 

The  purpose  is  in  a  monthly  4fo,  of  24  pp.  letter 
press,  and  eight  pp.  of  music,  to  fumiah  choice 
pieces  of  music  and  criticisms,  biography,  anecdotes 
and  narratives  of  remarkable  musical  performances, 
composers  and  performers. 

Among  the  selected  articles  in  this  first  number,  is 
a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Handel,  and  an  account 
(abridged)  of  the  late  Musical  Festival  at  Westmin. 
ster  Hall.  Among  the  original  matter,  is  a  general 
review  of  musical  performances  in  New  York  during 
the  past  year — not  forgetting  the  single  combat  be- 
tween Gambtli  and  Norton,  a  matter  treated  in  the 
right  tone ;  and  by  which,  by  the  bye,  it  is  stated  that 
each  p&rty  pocketed  $530. 

It  was  a  more  profitable  and  pleasant  "  duello"  to 
the  parties  than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  well  got  up  Journal,  and 
commend  it  to  our  musical  readers. 

Cecil  Hyde,  2  Vols.  Philad.,  Carey,  Leb  and 
Blanchard. — Without  the  spirit,  the  knowledge,  or 
the  pathos  that  belongs  t«  Pelham,  this  novel  dwells 
upon  scenes  of  as  lux  morality.  It  ia  made  up  of  in- 
cidents purporting  to  be  familiar  in  th«  high  life  of 
England ;  but  which  it  will  neither  profit  the  taste, 
the  understanding,  or  the  principles,  of  American 
readers  to  become  familiar  with.  Wherefore  we 
pass  by  Cecil  Hyde  without  further  notice,  and  le- 
commend  others  to  do   likewise. 

Poems,  Tra.nslated  from  the  French  of  Madame 
DE  LA  Mothe  Guio.v  ;  Bv  Wm.  Cowfer,  Esq.  dtc. 
&c.  1  vol.  New  York :  Maulon  Day. — This  is  a 
republication  from  a  little  book  that  appeared  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  in  Esgland,  and  presents  the 
author  of  '  The  Task'  in  the  light  of  a  successful 
translator  of  some  religious  French  Cantique$. 
There  are  some  original  pieces,  also,  of  Cowper's, 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  what  is  called  "  A 
Wreath  of  Forget-me-nots,"  or  translations  from  a 
German  religious  poem,  by  M.  Yeardly. 

We  conclude  our  Review  to-day  with  the  followiuf 
unpublished  poem  by  Cynthia  Taggart,  whose  ge. 
nius  and  whose  afflictions  have  before  interested  our 
readers : 

THOUGHTS  ON  AFFLICTION. 
"  Heaven  sends  misfortunes;  wh;  should  we  repine? 
Can  weescnpe  tlie  chastiaement  diviae  1 
Bj  fretful  mourning  through  each  trying  hour, 
Can  we  dive-t  Oumipotencr  of  power  ? 
U-^  patient,  and  adore  th  t  Sovereign  God, 
Who  rules  the  natiouB  with  an  iron  ro<i ;  ~ 

Kreaking  the  flinty  breast  and  MubtKtrn  will, 
Mid  grand  designs  of  mercy  tofull^l ; 
That  we  our  guilt  may  own,  and  feel  our  need. 
Bow  to  Jcbovab,  and  for  mercy  plead, 
liis  mercy's  sovereign  breath  rc»tiire,(  ibcuoul. 
And  Hi.:  own  presence  makes  the  sufferer  whole. 
Then  wljy  repine,  or  fretfully  «l<  firf 
To  live  in  ease,  and  like  the  (cnii  ix|iirr. 
I5en<!aih  eternal  vengeance,  who  cnn  dwell  ? 
And  who  but  dreM<ls  the  burning  lake  of  Hell  ? 
.Are  our  hiiml.- stroll-; ;  or  can  our  heart* endure 
Tlie  day  of  wrath  thai  haptens  and  i«  sure? 
<  >iuni(Mit>'iic«!  uo  fuccor  then  ran  give  ; 
The  great  Redeenif'r'f!  ihnu  « ill  not  receive, 
The  soul-keen  anguixh  niurt  forever  bear. 
No  respite,  ao  ret>rievp,  no  pardon  there. 

Though  here  we  suffer,  yet  we  can  en>>y 

A  moment'^  respite,  and  our  tboniEhu  employ 

♦ 
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On  theme*  that  may  rolleve  :  but  ever  there 
Unuttered  woe  sod  inliniic  devpair. 

Texas. — We  annex  a  atatement  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company,  in, 
reply  to  the  extract  published  in  last  Saturday's  Re- , 
view  from  the  book  called  •'  a  Visit  to  Texas."  We  ^ 
have  also  seen  a  copy  of  the  certificate  referred  to,' 
which  no  one  certainly  could  understand  as  conveying 
any  title  to  land,  or  any  other  advantage,  than  that  of 
a  permission  to  settle  on  the  lands  in  question,  after 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  law  : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  .•        "  \ 

Sir:  Wc  send  you  a  card  for  publication,  in  an. | 
swer  to  the  statements  in  extracts  in  your  paper,  from 
a  book  entitled  **  A  Visit  to  Texas,"  and  we  request, 
you  to  insert  it.  We  will  be  responsible  for  its  con- 
tents.   Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Anthony  Dey, 
G.  W.  Curtis. 

P.  S.  Tbe  other  Trustee,  Gen.  Sumner,  resides  in  I 
Boston,  or  he  would  also  sign  this  request.  > 

A  Card. — In  reply  to  the  author  of  a  book  called  I 
"  A  Visit  to  Texas,"  so  far  aa  he  has  made  imputa. 
tions  against  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land: 
Company  and  their  Trustees,  the  public  are  referred  j 
to  the  certificate  given  by  the  Trustees,  to  this  per- j 
son,  (if  he  had   any)  and  to  all   others   holding  the' 
same  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  purports  no  sale 
of  land,  hut  a  permission  to  enter  the   Colonies,  and 
acquire  land  according  to  law.     The  law  is  exhibit.; 
ed  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Trustees,  and 
could  havo  been  seen  by  all,  previous    to  an  embar- 
kation for  Texas.     That  this   person  was  met  by  a 
military  force  to  resist  his  occupation  of  the  lands, 
was  a  miaforiune  to  him,  and  a  deep  one  to  the  Com-' 
pany  ;  and  is  not  attributable  to  them.     This  was  a 
violation  of  right,   the    result  of  the   arbitrary  and; 
military  government  then  existing  in  Mexico ;  and 
was  a  state  of  things  not  likely  to  exist  again. 

All  obstacles  to  settlement  are  now  removed,-and 
any  person  holding  the  scrip  of  the  Company  can 
obtain  lands  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  same- 
But  the  law  in  favor  of  Empreaarios  is  clear,  that  no 
one  can  receive  title  within  their  boundaries  without 
their  consent ;  and  this  law  can  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion at  the  OfRce  of  the  Company. 

The  Trustees  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the' 
book,  but  will  test  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  re-  > 
lation  to  them  by  a  legal  inquiry.  ! 

AH  persons  feeling  an  interest  in  these  lands,  can 
obtain  information  of  the  most  satisfactory  charac-; 
ter  relative  to  the  title  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  65  Cedar  street,  New  York. 

We  also  publish,  in  an  editorial  column — though 
in  fact  it  is  an  advertisement — a  notice  from  an  au-_ 
thentic  source,  of  Texas,  its  soil,  climate,  produce, 
(Sec,  which  may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  j 

[For  the  New  York  American.]  \ 

TEXAS.  j 

This  interesting  country,  at  the  present  moment,! 
attracts  so  much  attention,  and  calls  forth  so  many' 
inquiries,  that  we  are  assured  we  shall  render  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  public  in  presenting  the 
following  information,  derived  from  a  source  of  ac-, 
curate  personal  knowledge. 

Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  Texas  was  a  sepa- 
rate province,  occupied  by  three  military  posts.  La 
Bahia,  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  Nacogdoches  ;  and 
settlements  of  Mexicans  were  formed  around  each, 
which  grew  into  a  considerable  town  at  Bexar,  of 
about  3000,  and  at  Nacogdoches  and  La  Bahia  into 
villages  ot  about  500  and  300  inhabitants.  This  num- 
ber has  not  increased,  and  lornis  at  present  nearly 
the  amount  of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  population 
in  Texas ;  an  addition  of  1000  would  include  the 
whole. 

The  country  at  large,  in  all  its  beauty  and  fertili- 
ty, WuS  left  unoccupied,  except  by  the  wild  horse,  the 
deer,  and  the  buflfalo ;  all  of  which,  amidst  luxuriant 
natural  pastures,  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible.  An  intelligent  trader  among  the  Indians 
in  the  interior  regions  oi  that  country,  upon  being 
asked,  how  many  buffalo  he  had  seen  in  one  herd  ? 
replied,  one  million — meaning  literally  what  he  said  ; 
but  it  may  be  restricted  to  a  declaration,  that  they 
could  not  be  counted.  The  duer  are  still  more  nu. 
merous,  and  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  roves  the 
country  in  gregarious  masses,  with  all  the  pride  and 
majesty  of  his  ancestors.  The  progress  of  popula 
tion  has  not  diminished 
only  limited  their  range. 


Texas  was  but  little  known  to  our  countrymen, 
until  seen  by  the  gallant  bands  who  entered  it,  in  aid 
of  the  patriot  cause  at  difTerent  periods  of  the  Mex- 
ican struggle  for  independence.  They  saw  a  coun- 
try equal  to  France  in  extent,  intersected  with  nu- 
merous livers  running  hundreds  of  miles  into  the 
interior,  producing  in  its  various  climate  and  8oil,« 
all  the  commercial  staples  of  the  whole  American 
continent.  They  brought  home  this  knowledge,  and 
gave  an  account  of  its  beauty,  fertility  and  salubrity  ; 
and  many  were  tempted  to  seek  an  abode  there,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  then  existing  laws. 

Foremost  in  this  enterprize  was  Moses  Austin, 
who,  about  twelve  years  since,  obtained  from  the 
Commandant  at  Bexar,  permission  to  introduce  set. 
tiers,  repaired  to  the  United  States  to  procure 
them;  but  dying  on  the  route,  left  his  to  son,  Col.  Ste. 
phen  F.  Austin,  the  fulfilment  of  his  undertaking. 
On  this  gentleman's  arrivol  at  Bexar,  he  found  the 
Commandant  indisposed  to  comply  with  his  engage, 
inents ;  and  the  revolution  being  accomplished,  and 
a  new  order  of  things  established,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  renew  the 
proposal  of  introducing  settlers  into  Texas.  The 
result  was  the  passage  of  a  general  colonization 
law,  authorizing  particular  districts  of  country  to  be 
assigned  to  contractors  who  would  undertake  to  po. 
pulate  the  country.  This  law  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  system  which  was  made  more  liberal  and  extend- 
ed by  that  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  ;  un. 
der  which  were  made  the  grants  which  hate  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  enterprize. 

Austin  was  the  first  to  begin  colonizing,  and  laid 
tbe  foundation  of  the  extensive  settlements  now  ex- 
isting in  Texas.  But  others  sonn  followed ;  and-  Zava- 
la,  Burnet  &.  Vehlein  were  equally  successful  in  their 
application  for  lands.  They  selected  the  district  of 
country  immediately  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  lying  between  the  Sabine  to  the  East,  the 
St.  Jacinto  and  Navoste  to  tlie  West,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  South,  running  North  about  300  miles. 
Austin's  settlement  is  contiguous,  and  lies  on  the 
western  line  of  Vehlein  &  Burnet's,  and  embraces 
the  rivers  Brasses  and  Colorado.  Gram  shave  been 
made  to  others  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
more  remote  from  our  borders  and  all  of  good  land. 
But  the  settlements  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Colorado 
being  continued  and  neararto  us  are  better  known, 
and  can  be  described  with  more  certainty. 

Texas  in  general  is  a  prairie  country,  having  all 
the  streams  skirted  by  timber.  This  is  more  parti, 
calarly  its  character  after  passing  tbe  Trinity,  and 
as  you  advance  to  the  northwest,  the  prairies  are  of 
vast  extent.  But  in  the  grants  of  Zavala,  Burnet  and 
Vehlein  there  is  less  of  prairie  and  more  of  wood- 
land. They  abound  in  beautiful  natural  meadows  of 
dimensions  from  one  to  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
acres,  producing  a  luxuriant  herbage  at  all  seasons, 
but  have  a  large  proportion  of  woodland  without  un- 
der growth,  affording  fine  pasturage  and  ipresenting 
the  aspect  of  splendid  lawns  and  parks  prepared  with 
the  taste  and  labor  of  high  cultivation. 

On  some  of  the  rivers,  the  Brassos  for  instance, 
ara  dense  forests,  but  they  are  never  found  on  the 
high  lands. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such  that  no  provi 
sion  is  made  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  nor  for  any 
stock  on  a  farm  ;  Nature's  ample  store  is  sufficient 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  all  seasons  they  fatten 
on  the  natural  pastures  ;  of  course  they  multiply  ra- 
pidly,  and  Texas  may  be  called  the  paradise  of  ani. 
maU  of  the  inferior  order;  and  to  man  it  is  the  land 
of  promise. 

That  splended    plant,  the    Indian    Corn,    grows 
throughout  in  perfect  majesty,  almost    scorning  the 
aid  of  the  hand  of  man.     From  the  gulf  to  an  average 
distance  of  70  miles,  the  country  is  level  and  forms 
the  sugar  district.  At  this  point,about  the  latitude  of 30 
degrees,  the  surface  becomes  undulating  and  wheat 
rye  and  oats  can  be  raised ;  and  one  degree  further 
north  produces  abundant  harves's.  Cotton  is  cu'tiva.  I 
ted  from  the  gulf  to  the  Red  river  and  yields  largely, 
with  a  staple  uniformly  good ;  and   near   the  gull    ini 
length  and  fineness  of  staple,  approaches  the    Sea' 
Island  Cotton.     This  is  the  great  crop  of  Texas,  andj 
even  at  this  period  equals  10,000  bales.      Sugar  hasl 
tor  maay  years  been  made  on  the  Trinity,  within  Veh.', 
lein's  grant,  and  the  cane  ripens  several  inches  higherl 
than  in  Louisiana.    Tobacco  grows  luxuriantly  every  I 
where,  and    may  become  an  important  article  of  ex.  j 
port.     The  grape  is  universal  throughout  the  country 
and    in  great  variety    and  sweetness.     In  Vehlein's 
grant  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  na- 
tive vines,  and  the  experiment  has  shown  that  wine  of 
the  bedt   quality    coa  be    made  from   them,  and  we 
may  promise    ourselves    at   a    future  day,  to  have 


the  number  of  either,  but   American  wines  from  this  oountrr  rivalling  those  of 

"Europe. 


But  there  is  one  remarkable  character  which  it  pos' 
sessess  over  the  country  within  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  without  swamps  or 
marshes.  Whatever  insalubrity  you  And,  ariaea 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Spring  season,  and  of 
course  is  cenfined  to  the  rivers ;  and  this  ceases 
when  yon  go  about  the  flat  country. 

A  country  so  inviting  is  of  coarse  rapidly  seuling, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  have  at  this  time  a  populatioa 
of  3,000  Anglo-Americans.  The  Law  of  the  6th 
April  1830,  which  prohibited  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  entering  the  country  as  colonists 
being  repealed,  they  are  now  going  in  and  receiving 
titles  to  the  finest  lands  in  the  world,  at  prices  so  low 
as  to  enable  the  poorest  to  acquire  a  large  farm.— 
And  a  further  inducement  to  emigrate  to  this  delight, 
ful  region  is  held  out  by  the  law  now  in  operation 
forming  Texas  into  a  separate  Judicial  Distrioi, 
with  a  Judge  of  ability,  a  native  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  an  organization  of  courts  similar  lo  our 
own.  The  proceedings  are  required  to  be  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  aa- 
cured  in  all  cases  civil  or  criminal.  By  another  law  it 
is  declared  that  no  man  shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religious  or  political  opinions;  thereby  se- 
curing the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  free- 
dom. These  two  liberal  laws  were  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Sute  legislature,  and  the  first  by 
the  federal  Congress,  and  approved  by  Presidenc  St. 
Anna  ;  showing  fully  the  friendly  feelings  entertain, 
ed  towards  Texas  by  the  State  and  national  authori- 
ties. 

All  is  now  quiet  throughout  the  republic.  Texas 
is  never  afl^ected  by  the  political  changes  and  com. 
motions  in  Mexico.  '1  he  agitated  wave  is  calmed 
before  it  readies  a  shore  so  distant  from  the  places 
where  the  storms  arise.  The  disturbances  which 
took  place  two  years  ago  from  outrages  committed 
by  the  military  have  all  subsided,  and  qniet  long 
since  restored.  At  present  there  is  not  a  Mexican 
soldier  in  Texas,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
none  will  ever  be  sent  there  ;  certainly  not  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue. 

The  population  of  Texas  is  remarkably  good  for 
a  border  country.  You  eannot  expect  to  find  there 
the  refinement  and  courtesy  of  older  communities; 
but  the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  no  where  more  mani* 
fest.  Those  who  imagine  that  Texas  is  without  the 
higher  requisites  for  social  intercourse  are  greatly 
mistaken.  From  the  Sabine  to  the  Colorado,  and 
from  the  Nacogdoches  road  to  the  gulf,  embracing 
the  colonies-of  Austin  and  those  of  Zavala  and  Veb* 
lim,  good  farms  are  opened,  comfortable  housea 
erected,  many  of  them  large  and  commodious,  and 
inhabited  by  as  intelligent  and  respectable  families 
as  any  country  can  afford.  Many  villages  have 
sprung  up,  exhibiting  a  growing  commerce  with 
its  universal  attendants,  refinement  and  luxury.  But 
this  early  and  rapid  advancement  of  Texas  will  not 
seem  strange  when  we  reflect  that  3,000  Americana 
are  there  occupying  a  fertile  soil  under  a  genial  cli. 
mate,  and  with  their  accustomed  energy  and  enter- 
prize are  developing  the  resources  of  one  of  na. . 
ture's  favored  regions. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  inode  of  acquiring 
lands  in  the  different  colonies  is  simple,  and  the  ti. 
ties  made   secure  and  in   fee.     The   assigiiment  of 
lands  has  been  to  persons  called  Empreaarios,  (con- 
tractors)  who  stipulate  to  introduce  a  certain  number 
of  families  within  a  given  time,  and  no  person   can 
within  this  period  acquire  lands  in  the  district  of  the 
Empresario   without  his  consent.     This  consent   ia 
obtained  by  a  certificate  stating  the  family  received 
and  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  them,  which  is  pre.  . 
aented  to   a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Govern-' 
ment  for  making  titles,    who  immediately   orders  a 
surrey,  and  upon  its  return,  makes  a  deed  to  the  set. 
tier  and  the  title  passes  direct  from  the  State  to  him. 
The  law  allows  a  married  man  to  have  not  exceed- 
ing a  Sitio,  equal  to  4498  English  acres  ;  and  a  sin. 
gle  man  with  one  fourth  that  quantity,  with  a  privi. 
lege  of  extending  it  to  a  Sitio  when  he  gets  married ; 
and  a  foreigner  marrying  a  Mexican  woman   is  en. 
titled   to  one   third  more.     On  receiving  the  deed 
from  the  Commissioner  the  colonist  takeaan  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  by 
which  two  acts  he  becomes  a  citizen.     There  is  no 
tax  on  land  nor  on  any  other  property,  and  the  emU 
grants  are  allowed  to  introduce  all  articles  for  their 
own  use  free  of  duty.  ■     |  •-•       T>'' 

TKXAS.  "  ■■.       ■ 

TIIRundemifined,  Aiiornoyi  and  Tru«u«e»  of  Loreazode 
Zavala,  Joseph  VeWein  and  Duvid  S.  Hiirnet,  and  tt»ej|r  ■^J. 
atrs,c.Vnpa  "  THE  UALVR.^TDN  BAY  AN I» TKXAS  LAND 
COMPAN  Y,"  formed  for  the  purpcwe  of  coloulzinji  the  lanoa 
assigned  to  thost.  Empresario?,  give  notice,  that  I  ull  preparauon 
ia  made  for  the  reception  of  all  persons  whe  wiah  to  emifraie 
to  Texas,  and  seule  within  their  granw. 
The  f  raiiu  embrace  a  largs  disuia  of  country  lying  on  the 
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koHen  of  tlw  Uaitad  StaUf,  between  the  latitudes  of  30  mhI  33 
degree*  ;  aiMl  tli*  salubrity  of  the  climate,  aiid  fertility  uf  tlie 
soil,  aliowoftiie  cullivatiun  of  tbe  vinr,  sugur  cane,  cotton, 
wbeat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  Itc,  and  tlieir  utiiversal  natural  pas- 
tare*  afford  ample  iub<istenc«  for  cattle  and  other  stock  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  approach  to  the  couiitr/  l»  either  by  sea  to  Calvuston 
Bay,  or  by  tii«  Mii»i!<iiippi  and  the  Red  River  to  Natchitoches, 
and  thence  by  land  fifty  miles  to  the  Sabine  riv<  r,  which  is  the 
dividing  line  ot  the  United  tStates  and  ol'  the  company  lands. 
There  to  a  lood  road  from  the  ferry  on  the  Babine  to  Nacogdo 
ches,  60  miles,  thruush  a  wM  settled  country;  and  the  whole 
distance  from  New  York  may  be  performed  in  fifteen  days. 

The  law  of  the  6lh  April  1830,  which  prohibited  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  colonizing  in  Texas,  baa  been  reiieal- 
ed.and  the  people  of  all  countries,  of  good  moral  character, 
will  now  be  admitted  into  the  granu  which  the  undersigned  re- 
present, without  exception. 

By  a  law  of  the  last  seiwion  of  the  Legislature,  Texas  has 
been  organixed  into  a  separate  judicial  district ;  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  secured  in  all  ca««s  civil  and  criminal ;  the  pro 
ceedings  o:  the  courts  are  required  to  be  in  the  English  language, 
and  a  judce  of  ability,  formerly  an  American  citizen,  has  been 
■ppoiuted,  who  is  now  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Captain  Archibald  Hoichkiss  has  bt-eii  appointed  the  Agent 
ot  the  Empreaarioa.  lie  resides  ai  Nacogiloche»,a  central  point 
to  those  grants,  and  has  there  opened  an  office  for  the  reception 
of  colonists. 

M^or  George  A.  Nixon,  who  has  been  appointed  Commis 
sloner  of  the  Goveroinent  for  making  titles  to  the  lands,  also  re 
sides  and  keeps  his  office  at  Nacogdoches. 

Accordiag  to  law,  no  person  can  settle  in  any  Empresario 
contract  without  the  constant  of  the  Empresariu^,  and  this  con- 
sent is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  obtain  a  title  from  the 
commiasioner  of  the  governaienl.  Tlie  scrip,  or  cirtilicates  of 
admission  into  the  colony,  which  have  already  been  issut-d,  con- 
vey this  consent,  and  the  holders  thereof  will  how  receive  title 
agreeably  thereto  for  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  by  law, 
which  does  not  exceed  a  sitio,  or  a  quarter  of  a  Mexican  town- 
ship for  a  colonist  with  a  family,  and  a  fourth  part  of  that 
quantity  for  a  single  man ;  and  by  the  10th  article  of  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Tex>i5,  passed  the  26ch  March, 
1834,  it  Is  declared  that  no  person  shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  bis  religious  or  poiitical  opinionii,  provided  he  does  not  d'.s 
turb  the  public  order:  and  by  the  same  law,  a  torei^ner  hold 
Ing  land,  and  taking  the  oath  to  support  tlie  constitution  and 
laws,  b<'Comes  a  colonist  and  a  naturalized  citizen. 

The  Trustees  have  in  their  possession  documenu  to  lie  shown 
to  all  periHins,  setting  t'urih  the  fulness  of  their  title;  and  will 
furnish  those  wlv  are  diiposed  to  emigrate,  and  are  not  already 
provided,  with  xcrip,  or  certificates  of  admission. 

The  Trustees  will  soon  have  agents  stationed  at  NcwOrleans. 
Natchttochfs,  and  Anahuac,  on  Galveston  Bay,  to  facilitate 
emigrants  in  their  journey  to  the  lands  of  the  company ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  arc  appointed  notice  will  be  given. 

Kor  further  information,  apply  at  the  ottitft  of  Company,  No 
63  Cedar  street.  New  Vork,  ot  to  William  II.  Sumner,  Boston. 
A.  DEY,  )  Attorneys 

W.  H.  SUMNER,      >     and 
GEORGE  CURTIS,  S  Trustees. 
New  York,  3Uih  Sept.  1834. 

At  a  awietiug  of  the  Direetars  of  the  Galveston  Bay  and 
Texa«  hand  Company,  hvid  on  the  49th  September,  lb34— pre- 
sent Jolin  Uaggerty,  George  Griswold,  Stephen  Whitney,  and 
Charles  A.  Clintoiij— the  report  ot  the  agent  of  the  company, 
r«H:enlly  returned  from  Mexico,  having  been  read  and  contider- 
cdr  it  was,  on  mulioii. 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  advettiremrnt  ot  the  existing 
state  of  the  Comp^iny  atfAir!<  In  Texas  l>e  puhlj^lipd  for  general 
iirfftrmatiuu  in  such  iiewspaper.x  in  the  United  Slates,  as  the 
Trustees  think  expedient.    Bv  order, 

WM.  M.  WILLSON,  Sect'ry. 
TEXAS. — The  subscrib<'r,  having  entire  confidence  in  the 
title  to  the  Lands  uf  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Com- 
pany, of  winch  he  is  a  Trustee,  will  guarantee,  if  required,  atl 
scrip  which  he  nay  sell  c)n  his  own  account ;  and  will  contract 
for  culoni«is  10  be  put  on  the  lands.  Apply  (p)st  paid)  at  the 
Udiceol  the  Company,  No.  63  Cedar  street,  New  York. 
ocU  lin  A.  DEY 


The  Catholic  Archbishop  ol  Baltiraore,  the  Right 
Reverend  Jamea  Whitefield,  died  in  that  city  on 
Sonday  last. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman.  It  is  said  of  him, 
by  the  Baltimore  American,  that  *' his  fortune  was 
considerable,  and  it  was  generously  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  religion.  The  Cathedral  experi- 
enced his  liberality,  and  the  beautiful  edifice  of  St. 
James's  in  our  city,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  his 
munificence.  Of  him  may  be  said,  what  can  be  said 
iof  few — he  entered  the  career  of  honors  in  wealth,! 
;and  left  it  poor." 

!  Consecration. — The  Church  of  Epiphany,  located 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Schuylkill 
Eighth  streets,  Philadelphia,  was  consecrated  in  a 
solemn  and  appropriate  manner  on  Saturday  last. — 
This  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  being  the  only  church 
in  Chestnut  street,  and  with  one  exception,  the  only 
one  in  Philadelphia,  west  of  Broad  street,  promises 
I  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
;of  the  enterprizing  gentlemen  who  were  instnimen. 
jtal  in  building  it.  Its  location  immediately  opposite 
Colonnade  Row,  and  in  s  section  that  is  rapidly  im- 
'proving,  will  materially  tend  to  its  success.  The 
pastor,  too,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  is  one  of  the  mosi 
I  eminent  and  popular  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cler. 
gymen  of  that  eity.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
; congregation  is  already  large,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
'rapidly  increase. 

Falling  in  of  a  Church. — The  Lynchburgh  Vir- 
Iginian  says,  that  at  about  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  mor. 
ining,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  second  Presbyterian 
I  Church  in  that  town,  the  basement  story  of  which 
I  is  brick,  and  the  upper  part  ot  wood  work,  suddenly! 
parted  at  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  the  rafters,  joists, 
j&c.  fell  in  with  a  dreadful  cr&sh,  and  strewed  the 
: whole  interior  with  fragments  of  the  ruios.  The, 
ibuilding  is  of  yery  recent  erection,  and  had  given 
{no  indications  of  its  frailty.  Divine  Service  had 
I  been  held  in  the  church  on  the  evening  previous  to 
j  the  catastrophe  ;  and  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
jcalamiiy  that  would  heve  resulted,  had  the  building 
I  fallen  an  hour  or  two  later,  as  the  Holy  Sacrament 
jof  the  Communion  was  •^pointed  for  that  day. 

j  The  Cotton  Crop. — Clayton  &  Burrritt's  annual 
statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  appears  in  their  Ship. 
I  ping  and  Commercial  list  of  Saturday.  They  make 
the^whole  crop,       •'^    ^'  ,7,.  Bale*.  j 


SUMMARY. 

AativAL  EXTSAOKDiNARY. — The  Chinese  lady  with 
■mall  feet,  from  three  to  fonr  inches  in  length,  ar. 
rived  lately  in  the  Superior,  from  Canton.  She  will, 

we  are  informed,  be  ready  to  see  company  next  week 
t 
Threa  blooded  hones,  (Chateau  Margaux,  Claret, 
«nd  •  brood  mare)  impojted  in  the  Hark  Away,  from 
Liverpool.by  Messrs.Avery,Merritt  and  others, were 
landed  safely  from  the  ship,  and  arrived  at  Peters- 
burg on  Saturday  evening. 

We  are  requested  to  say,  that  passengers  for  New 
Brunswick,  will  leave  New  York  in  the  steamboat 
Independence,  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.  until  further  notice 

— to  commence  on  Monday  30  inst.    The  10  o'clock 
boat  proceeds  only  as  far  as  South  Amboy. 

[From  the  Pentacola  Gazette,  Oct.  4.] 
NAVAL.—The   United  States  Sloop  of  War   Fal- 
mouth,    and    the    Schooner    Experiment,  dropped 
down  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  Wednesday  last.    The 
fonnflr  will  proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  she  shall  have 
■hipped  the  necessary  provisions  for  a  cruize. 
Oarriton  of  Key  West,  F. 
Sept.  21,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pentacola  Gazette. 

Sn  : — C.  A.  Thonpson,  late  a  passed  Midship. 
man  of  the  Navy,  passed  through  the  garrison  early 
this  morning,  his  actions  were  such  as  to  create  the 
b«lief  that  he  was  deranged.  Two  of  the  non. 
commissioned  officers  went  in  pursuit  and  found  him 
in  th«  edge  of  the  woods  juat  expiring. 

FIcMe  insert  this  for  the  information  of  his  friends. 
V*rf  ResptafuUy  T.  Paiqb,  Lt.  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding. 


From  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Atlantic, 


641,435 
563,959 


Total,  .         -.      ■    .        .      1,205,394 

Exported,        ....      1,027,429 

Consumed 196,935 

This  crop  has  proved  to  be  134,956  bales  larger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year  which  was  itself  more 
than  30,000  bales  larger  than  any  previous  crop. 

The  consumption  in  this  country  appears,  from  the 
statement,  to  have  been  about  the  same  with  the' 
previous  year,  the  whole  increase  having  been  ex. 
ported.  Yet  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  cot. 
ton  manufacturing  abroad,  that  the  stocks  remaining 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1834,  will  probably  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  were  at  the  end  of  1833. — [Journal  of 
Commerce.] 

Busts  Frbb. — Orders  have  been  received  from  the 
Treasury  department,  based  on  the  decision  at  Bos. ' 
ton,  directing  that  all  leaden  busts  should  be  given  up 
to  the  importers,  and  no  further  questions  asked. — 
The   fine   arts   will    suffer  dreadfully  by  this  deci. 
sion.     Busts    of    Jackson,    Van  Buren,  and  all   the 
great  men,  cast  with  such  accuracy  as,  with  a   label ! 
attached,  to  be   recognized  by  every  body,  whetheri 
acquaintances  or  not,  will  now  be   put  into  the  melt-! 
ing  pot,  and  under  the  hammer  by  thousands,  and  ig.i 
nominiously  treated  as  mere  pig  lead.     This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Whenever  principles  are  settled  by  a  suit,' 
the  government  should  cease  its  litigation.     Instead ' 
of  this,  however,  we  have,  in  many  cases,  the  samei 
principles  tried  over  and  over.    The  iron  case  which  i 
was  tried  last  week  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  claim-! 
ant,  was  as  much  like    one  before  decided,  as  one; 
bean  is  like  another.     The  iron  was  bought  of  the' 
same  manufacturer,  at  the  same  price,  and  imported  { 
and  entered  in  exactly  the  same  way.     We  are  glad; 
to  learn  that  since  this  second  decision,  aii  order  has 
come    from  the  Treasury  to  prosecute  that  point  no 
farther.    If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  look 
into  afTairs    in  this  district,  he  will  find  a  considera- 
ble number  of  old  cases  which  were  formerly  prose- 
cuted for  no  good  purpose  and  in  whieh  great  wrong 
has  been  done  to  individuals,  and  will  continue  to  be 
done  imtil  the  legal    decisions  upon   them  shall  be 
hoiu>nbly  complied  with. — [Jour,  of  Cora.] 


OmciAu — OrganizaiioD  of  the  Marine  Corps  un- 
der the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  June,  1834. 

One  Colonel. — Archibald  Henderson. 

One  Lieutenant  Colonel. — R.  D.  Wainwright. 

Four  Majors. — Samuel  Miller,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
by  Brevet.  John  M.  Gamble,  Lieutenant  Colonel  by 
Brevet.  Samuel  E.  Watson,  Lieutenant  Colonel  by 
Brevet.  William  H.  Freeman,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
by  Brevet. 

Thirteen  Captain: — Charles  R.  Broom,  Paymas. 
ter  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  Brevet,  Levi  Twiggs, 
John  Harris,  Thomas  A.  Linton,  James  Edelin, 
Parke  G.  Howie,  Adjutant  and  Inspector.  Elijah  J. 
Weed,  Quarter  Master,  William  W.  Dulany.Thomas 
S.  English,  George  W.  Walker,  Ward  Marston. 
Charles  C.  Tupper,  A.  A.  Nicholson. 

Twenty  First  Lieutenants. — James  McCauIey, 
Captain  by  Brevet ;  Benjamin  Macomber.  Captain  by 
Brevet ;  A.  N.  Brevoort,  Captain  by  Brevet ;  An- 
drew Ross,  Richard  Douglass,  Job  G.  Williams,  Al- 
vin  Edson,  Horatio  N.  Crabb,  Henry  B.  Tyler,  Jo- 
seph L.  C.  Hardy,  George  F.  Lindsay,  Landoii  N. 
Carter,  John  O.  Reynolds,  Henry  W.  Fowler,  Fran, 
cis  C.  Hall,  Thomas  L  C.  Walking,  F.  N.  Arm- 
stead,  Georee  H.Territt,  William  E.  Stark,  and  Na- 
thaniel S.  Waldron. 

Twenty  Second  LieuUnantt.—Willitm  Lang,  Ja- 
cob Zelin,  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  W.  Young,  George  W. 
Robbins,  D.  D.  Baker,  Archioald  H.  Gillespie,  Geo. 
W.  McLean,  Benjamin  E.  Brooke,  Edgar  Irving,  Ja- 
bez  C.  Rich,  Thomas  Theodore  Sloan,  Addison  Gar- 
land, John  Still,  Louis  F.  Whitney,  Frederick  B. 
McNeill,  John  T  Spraguo,  Eklward  B.  Grayson,  Ed- 
ward Lloyd  West,  Robert  C.  Caldwell,  and  John  P  . 
Dieterich. 

Navy  Department,  Oct.  18,  1834. 

[From  the  Oxford  Republican.] 
Serious  Stage  Accident — The  Catskill  stage, 
while  on  its  way  to  this  place,  and  when  near  Una. 
dilla,on  the  night  of  the  lOih  inst.,  met  with  a  de- 
plorable  disaster.  The  horses  took  fright  at  some 
bloody  cloths  about  a  butcher's  wagon  which  had 
been  left  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road — suddenly 
starting  and  precipiuted  themselves  and  the  stage, 
which  was  loaded  with  passengers,  down  adeepde. 
clivity,  by  which  one  of  the  horses  was  killed,  the 
coach  crushed  to  pieces,  and  those  within  it  more  or 
less  injured.  Among  them,  we  regret  to  learn,  wa» 
Rev.  Mr.  Bush,  of  this  village,  whose  collar  bone 
was  broken,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  A  Bacon,  ofOwego,  and 
formerly  a  resident  here,  who  was  severely  bruised 
about  the  head.  Mr.  Bush  was  removed  to  Unadilla, 
where  he  still  remains.  The  rest  ol  the  passengert 
who  were  sufferers  by  the  catastrophe  were  enabled 
to  proceed  on  their  several  destinations. 

The  steamboat  Nimrod  broke  her  crank  on  Sun- 
day, near  West  Point,  on  her  way  down  from  Albany, 
having  on  board  more  than  300  passengers. 

Signals  were  made  to  the  Albany,  then  a  few 
miles  astern,  to  come  ateng  side  and  take  off  ihe  pas. 
sengers,  but  they  were  either  unobserved  or  un. 
heeded. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  .\lbany  that  evening,  the 
Union  steamboat  was  despatched,  to  bring  down 
the  Nimrod's  passengers,  and  relumed  with  them 
next  morning. 

The  Steamboat  Uni0n  in  going  up  on  Tueaday  lo 
Albany,  in  place  of  the  Nimrod,  broke  h«r  aback  la 
bar  off  Yonkers.  She  was  towed  down  that  evening 
by  the  Chantpion. 

We  learn  from  the  Wabash  Courier,  that  tha  Ele  - 
phant  attached  to  the  menagerie,  while  it  remained 
in  Coventry,  Indiana,  killed  a  man  instantaneously, 
for  huving  several  times  offered  i(  tobacco.  He  had 
been  warned  to  desist  by  the  keepers  ;  but  did  not 
regard  their  admonitions. 

The  same  paper  states  that  the  Rhinoceros  belong 
ing  to  that  company,  died  in  Vermillion  County,  in 
that  state,  on  the  26th  ultimo.  It  was  about  three 
years  old,  one  third  grown  ;  and  in  a  very  thriving 
condition. 

Wm.  Prince  &.  Sons,  proprietors  of  the  Linnaean 
Garden  and  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  have  requested 
us  to  sute  that  their  new  catalogues  of  Trees. 
Plants,  and  Seeds,  with  reduced  prices  will  be  sent 
grafts  to  every  applicant  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  they  ask  the  favor  of  all 
editors  of  newspapers  to  announce  the  fact,  believ- 
ing it  will  also  be  satisfactory  intalliganca  to  their 
Isi^scribers. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[From  the  Dunfriea  and  GallotoayCourier  of  July  30.  J 
Paul  Jones — Arbioland — and  Lieut.  Pinckham. 
Towards  the  close  of  aummer,  1831,  the  author 
of  the  following  sketch  received  a  note  from  a  gen. 
tlenian  of  the  name  of  Pinckham,  requesting  an  inter 
view,  and  stating,  among  other  things,  that  as  an 
officer  of  the  American  Navy,  he  had  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  12  months — the  whole  of  which  peri 
od,  the  inward  and  outward  passags  deducted,  he 
intended  to  devote  to  the  exploration  of  England  and 
Scotland.  A  printed  furlough,  signed  and  sealed, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  United  States,  the  ap 
plicant  was  polite  enough  to  inclose  in  bis  letter — to 
■bow,  as  be  properly  enough  said,  that  he  was  *'  no 
impostor,"  but  on  the  contrary  a  genuine  representa  < 
tive,  not  certainly  of  a  Royal  but  still  of  a  most  re- 
spectable and  splendid  Naval  Service.  The  inter 
view  sought  was  of  course  granted,  and  from  the  first 
it  was  not  difficult  to  learn  that  my  friend,  in  cross 
ing  the  Atlantic,  had  been  chiefly  influenced  by  a 
burning  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns, 
as  well  as  the  birth  place  of  Paul  Jones,  whose  me- 
mory  he  venerated  to  the  point  of  idolatry,  not  only 
as  a  brother  sailor  and  adopted  citizen  of  America, 
but  above  all  as  the  first  man  who  dated  to  hoist  the 
flag  of  Independence  on  the  gigantic  waters  of  the 
new  world. 

The  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Pinckham  embarked 
touched  at  Cork,  and  from  that  point  our  pilgrim 
wandered,  in  pedestrian  guise,  over  a  great  part  of 
Ireland,  noting  and  treasuring  many  things  for  future 
cogitation.  On  this  and  some  other  occasions  his 
outfit  was  the  simplest  that  can  be  well  imagined. — 
Perfect  freedom  and  lightness  were  the  great  requi 
sites  the  American  studied;  and  henee  his  faded  suit  of 
blue  uniform,  knapsack  containing  a  change  of  linen, 
materials  for  writing,  and  a  few  books  and  mathema. 
tical  instruments.  During  his  run  through  Ireland, 
ho  found  much  to  admire  :  the  vale  of  Avoca  inspired 
his  Muse,  and  he  was  equally  charmed  with  th 
Lakes  of  (Killarney,  and  the  numerous  intervening 
spots  so  graphically  depicted  in  the  following 
couplet  : 

"  Ttie  stalwart  mountains  league  to  bulwark  in 
One  little  Eden  from  a  world  of  tiin." 

From  Dublin  he  found  his  way  to  Liverpool,  and 
from  the  Mersey  to  the  Nith.  The  captain  of  the 
trader  in  which  he  sailed  discovered  that  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  on  that  ground,  with  true  fraternal  feel- 
ings, sternly  refused  to  accept  a  single  farthing  in 
the  name  of  passage  money — an  instance  of  gene, 
rosity  which  Mr.  Pinckham  had  never  experienced 
in  his  own  country,  and  one  to  which  he  frequently 
recunred  as  not  only  demanding  a  suitable  return 
(afterwards  made)  on  his  part,  but  as  in  the  highest 
degree  [honorable  to  the  Scottish  character.  To- 
wards  the  venerable  relict  of  Robert  Burns  the 
stranger  cherished  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect, 
and  having  learnt  that  I  might  bo  useful  to  him  in 
procuring  an  introduction,  he  applied  to  me  by  let- 
ter as  has  just  been  stated  ;  and  hence  the  accident 
by  which  I  came  in  conKict  with  an  American  tar  of 
the  right  sort — a  gentleman  of  probity,  talent,  and 
taste,  whose  appearance,  mind,  and  manners,  I  shall 
not  speedily  forget. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak  Mr.  Pinckham 
was  not  only  prodigiously  stout,  but  beyond  all  com. 
parison  the  most  weather-beaten  man  I  ever  beheld. 
Indeed  I  question  whether  Capt.  Ross  himself  was 
a  whit  more  ao  when  he  first  arrived  from  the  North 
Pole,  and  but  rarely,  if  ever,  has  old  Neptune  had  a 
fitter  representative.  His  age  might  be  thirty.two  or 
a  little  beyond — his  height  five  feet  ten  or  eleven 
inches ;  and  then  such  a  chest,  neck,  and  shoulders  ! 
Limbs  more  muscular  I  have  never  seen.  A  sin- 
gle  glance  riveted  attention  and  convinced  you  that 
the  owner  was  indeed  a  Hercules  whom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  tamper  with  in  a  dark  night  and  on 
a  lonely  road.  Captain  Brown  rendered  Dandy  Din- 
mont  especial  service  during  his  tussle  with  the  gyp- 
sies, and  though  both  are  described  as  powerful  m^n 
I  question  whether  either  of  them  would  have  bad 
any  thing  to  boast  of  in  a  mellee  with  the  brawny 
American.  Agile  as  powerful,  his  movements  were 
totally  unimpaired  by  fat:  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  he  was  one  compact  com. 
pound  of  bone  and  muscle,  nerves  of  steel,  and 
sinews  of  iron ;  and  my  impression  was  and  still  is, 
that  Pinckham,  bad  he  chosen  to  turn  his  attention  to 
a  calling  so  disreputable,  would  have  proved  an 
over  match  for  all  the  prize-fighters  iu  England. — 
There  is  something  truly  spirit  stirring  in  contempla. 
ting  a  noble  specimen  of  manhood,  and  in  Mr. 
Pinckham's  presence  I  confess  I  felt  as  a  dwarf  at 
least  ought  to  feel  when  confronted  with  a  giant. 

From  the  description  thus  given  of  Mr.  Pinckham's 
outer  man,   it  may  be  supposed  ,by  some  that  his 


Dirk  Hatterackship  in  person  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  commander  of  the  Black  Prince  in  rudeness 
of  manner  and  recklessness  of  character.     But  ne- 
ver was  inference  more  unfounded.     Gentler  man- 
ners or  a  softer  heart  I  hsve  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
exemplified.       During    all     my    intercourse     with 
him  I  never    heard    an    oath    escape  his    lips,    or 
the  slightest  boast  as  to  the  perils  he  had  braved,  or 
the    honors  be    had    won.      To    me    it    appeared 
that   his   mind,    if  any  thing,  was    over  sentimen. 
tal ;  and    no    one    could   have    supposed,   d  priori, 
that  a   soul  so  refined  lodged  in  a  frame  so  mascu- 
line and  weather  beaten.    Indeed,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  much  sensibility, 
and  had  not  only  a  fine  eye  for  natural  scenery,  but 
was  feelingly  alive  to  the  sunlime,  the  picturesque, 
and  the  beautiful,  whether  as  witnessed  in  the  works 
of  nature   or  reflected  on  canvass  and  through  the 
medium  of  books.     During  his  first  visit  to  Dum- 
fries  my  family  happened  to  be  located  on  the  coast 
for  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  and  bathing ;  and  as 
I  was  thus  somewhat  lonely,  I  occasionally  invited 
him  to  tea  or  supper.     On  these  occasions  the  con- 
versation turned   chiefly  on  British  and  American 
literature,  and  more  particularly  the  poets  and  belles, 
lettres  writers  of  both  countries.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge,  he  was  quite  at  home,  quoted  readily  and 
aptly,  and  although  his  taste  leaned  to  the  sentimen. 
tal,  evinced  in  all  his  remarks,  critical  acumen  and 
sound  discrimination.     Sometimes,  too,   we   talked 
of  politics,  and  glanced  cursorily  at  the  Republican 
Institutions  of  America  and  the  monarchy  of  Britain. 
And  here  I  found  my  friend  remarkably  reasonable 
in  his  views  and  feelings.    However  warmly  attach, 
ed  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  he  was   not  one  of 
those  who  in  their  zeal  denounce  everything  that  is 
anti-American,    and  with  difficulty  admit  that   any 
good  thing  can  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. — 
On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  seen 
many  things  in  Britain  which  challenged  his  warm- 
est approbation,  and  repeatedly  said  that  the  spirit  of 
partisanship   was   in  itself  an  evil,    and  that  great 
good  might  accrue  to  the  whole  human  family,  were 
mankind,  in  place    of  yielding    to   the   feelings  of 
Nationality,  dispassionate  enough  to  address  them, 
selves  to    the  profitable    task    of   comparing  notes 
and    of    taking    lessons  from   one     another.      Mr. 
Pinckham,   I    may  further    mention,  frequently  re- 
gretted that  his  education  had  been  defective,  and 
expressed  so    strong  a  desire    to   improve  himself 
by  every    means  within  hia  reach,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  be  will  yet  figure  as  an  author  himself, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  stores  of  trans-Atlantic 
literature.     During  his  sojourn  in  Dumfries  he  led 
a  most  active  life,  and  in  fact,  never   was  a  moment 
idle,  except  whun  cogitating  with  pipe  in  hand,  in 
ihc  snug  parlor  of  his  little  inn;  and  on  these  oc- 
casiens    he    reminded  me  of   a  sonnet  written  by 
Old  Ralph,    or   Ebenezer  Erkine,    the  burthen   of 
which  is, 

"  Ttiu«  think,  and  smoke  Tobacco." 
During  the  day  he  made  pedestrian  excursions  to  the 
country,  and'carefuUy  inspected  every  spot  veneiable 
from  antiquity,  or  endeared  by  classic  association. — 
Friars'  Carse  Hermitage,  where'  Burns  penned  one 
of  his  finest  moral  effusions — Ellisland,  where  he  re- 
sided, farmed,  and  composed,  almost  at  a  single  sit. 
ting,  •'  Tam  O'Shanter,"  and  "  Mary  in  Heaven," 
Lincluden,  which  he  loved  and  immortalized,  with 
the  opposite  banks,  along  which  he  walked  and  pon- 
dered towards  nightfall,  while  contributing  so  many 
lyrics  to  Thompson's  Miscellany — were  each  and  all 
visited  in  turn  by  the  curious  American  ;  and  even 
now  when  far  away,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  enthu- 
siasm, are  treasured  and  recalled  as  some  of  the 
•'  greenest  spots  in  memory's  waste."  On  other  oc- 
casions he  visited  Newabbey,  Bruce's  Castle  at  Loch- 
mahen,  and  Ceariaverock  on  the  Solway,  of  which 
Gross  weened  so  highly,  that  his  drawing  of  its 
Ijgures  as  the  front  piece  to  the  -Hntiquilies  of  Scot, 
land — 

Ceariaverock:  by  ll«e  Solway'a  side, 
Great  were  tliy  pristine  power  and  pride— 
When  half  the  warriors  of  tlit^  l^nd 
Woke  when  a  Maxwell  gave  coaimand ! 

At  all  the  places  mentioned  the  American  executed 
drawings,  and  collected  relics.  On  inspecting  some 
of  the  latter  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  preserving 
my  gravity — so  different  is  the  domestic  from  the  far- 
away feeling — and  when  I  remonstrated  asainst  any 
farther  accumulation,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
render  the  wallet  too  heavy,  he  playfully  said  that 
nature  had  anticipated  his  new  vocation,  and  moulded 
his  shoulders  tolerably  well  for  the  burden.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  me  that  his  taih«r  had  com. 
manded,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  South  Sea  Whaler ; 
that  his  mother,  for  a  few  seasons,  accompanied  him 
in  some  of  his  protracted  voyages,  and  that  in  this 


way,  he  had  not  only  been  born,  but  cradled  on  the 
deep.  But  this  arrangement  was  of  brief  duration ; 
the  domestic  duties  and  care  of  her  family  soon  con. 
spired  to  keep  the  good  matron  at  home  ;  and,  on  one 
occasion, when  kis  father  traded  to  Britain,  he  brought 
home  a  copy  of  Burns'  Poems,  in  compliment  to  his 
wife,  who  was  of  Scottish  extraction.  The  good 
woman  prized  the  gift  highly,  and  young  Pinckham 
was  equally  delighted.  The  possession  of  such  a 
treasure  threw  an  unknown  charm  over  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  most  thrilling  moments  of  his  life  were 
those  which  he  passed  in  perusing  and  re.perusing 
the  Works  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman,  until  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  clung  to  his  memory,  and  had 
become  as  familiar  to  the  memory  as  a  household 
word. 

At  length  my  friend,  after  having  seen  every  thing 
noticeable  in  Dumfriesshire,  called  to  take  leave. — 
During  every  interview  he  had  won  my  friendship 
more  and  more  ;  and  I  confess  a  tear  dimmed  my  eye 
as  I  cordially  grasped  his  proffered  hand,  and  reflect- 
ed that  ere  long  half  the  convex  world  would  roll 
between  us.  On  this  occasion  he  tendered  an  ad. 
dress,  which  he  said  would  find  him  in  any  part  of 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  warmly  invited  me  to 
visit  the  new  world,  and  recommend  intending  emi- 
grants to  his  notice.  To  accept  such  an  invitation 
would  be  to  me  the  highest  gratification  ,  but  I  fear 
the  day  of  accomphshment  is  so  distant  as  to  be  hope. 
less,  although  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
good  Lieutenant  spoke  sincerely,  and  would  realize, 
barring  impossibilities,  his  promise  of  meeting  me  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  even  if  a  thousand  miles 
should  intervene. 

About  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  period  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  and  while  I  was  preparing  to  attend  a 
horticultural  society  dinner,  I  received,  not  without 
surprize,  a  note  from  Lieutenant  Pinckham,  stating 
that  he  had  returned  to  Dumfries,  and  wished  to 
consult  me  upon  an  affair,  which,  to  bim  at  least,  was 
of  great  importance.  As  my  time  did  not  admit  of 
this,  I,  in  a  brief  reply  to  this  communication,  invited 
him  to  attend  tile  dinner  as  my  guest,  and  before 
long  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  enter  the  room. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  allusion  was  made  to 
the  stranjier — a  compliment  which  he  acknowledged 
with  his  accustomed  modesty,  and  with  a  degree  of 
eloquence  which  at  once  pleased  and  surprized  the 
party.  Next  day  we  entered  on  business,  and  be- 
fore  many  minutes  had  elapsed  I  learnt  the  true  se- 
cret of  his  re-appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith. 

On  bidding  adieu  to  Dumfries,  as  he  believed  for- 
ever, the  stranger  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
Arbigliind,  a  beautiful  estaste  on  the  Galloway  banks 
of  the  Solway  Frith,  and  distant  from  Dumfries  a-' 
bout  fourteen  miles.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
situation  of  Arbigland,  with  the  sea  in  front,  and 
CrifTel  in  the  rear,  a  very  high  mountain  of  solid 
granite,  and  the  weather-gla&s  of  the  country  for 
many  miles  around — 

"  When  CrifTel  he  puts  on  bis  hat,      l 
Bcreel  soon  bears  word  o'  that."        '     - 

From  the  top  miny  wonders  maybe  described,  such 
as  Goatfcll,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  many  distant  places 
in  England,  with  other  phenomena,  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  of  trigonometry.  Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn,  and  Saddlebac  tower  right  in  front,  and 
when  sun-lit  and  furrowed  into  mile-long  shadows, 
seem  to  be  nodding  recognition  to  their  brother  moun. 
tain  that  bulwarks  so  imposingly  the  Scottish  strand.  ^ 
Arbigland  is  admirably  wooded  and  sheltered,  and  i 
commands  the  most  delightful  view  of  the  coast  of 
Cumberland — distant  in  a  direct  line  little  more  than 
a  dozen  miles.  Every  sail  that  passes  can  be  re. 
cognized;  behind  the  lawns  is  a  sheltered  bay  in 
which  vessels  frequently  anchor  for  safety ;  from  the 
shelving  natnre  oi  the  ground  the  tide  rarely  recedes 
so  as  to  leave  an  unsightly  waste  of  sand ;  and  on 
some  occasions  in  summer  tall  masts  may  be  seen 
III!  but  interlaced  with  the  lowering  branches  of  living 
trees.  Timber  thrives  charmingly,  even  where 
over-looking  the  deep  green  waters  that  ripple  round 
its  roots ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  spot 
where  flowers,  even  of  (he  rarest  eorts,  attain  the 
same  size,  and  possess  equal  richness  of  that  tint  and 
gracefulness  of  odour.  The  adjoining  estate  of  Ca* 
yens,  the  property  of  Mr.  Oswald  of  Aucbencruive, 
is  equally  favored  in  this  respect ;  violets  and  wild 
hyacinths  spring  ap  in  myriads,  and  at  the  proper 
season  it  ie  impossible  to  visit  either  spot  without 
recalling  the  well  known  passage — 

"  Like  the  tweet  south  '  '  ' 

Fresh  breathing  o'er  a  baok  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  gl%'ing  odor." 

Shakspeare,  on  alluding  to  the  Castle  of  Macbeth, 
and  the  inatincta  of  the  IVlattlet,  says  most  beaatifol. 

ly-        .-.  I 
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DtM«t:  Uieair 
NiniMy  andswepUy'recoRimeDds  itaelf 
Unto  our  geiitleaenseg. 

tliU  B"— t  °*  gumnief 
Tlielttn)|>ie  hutiiing  Martlet, doth  approve 
By  Ills  hived  mansionry,  tliat  tbu  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  jutty  frieze, 
Buttreiw,  nor  cuijne  o(  vintage,  but  this  bird 
llath  made  hit  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
WiMtre  thoy  aio«t  breed  and  hauBt  1  ha?e  obMrrcd 
■  -  *    The  air  ix  delicate." 

But  powerrul  as  are  the  instincts  of  the  swallow- 
tribe  they  are  perhaps  surpassed  by  those  of  the  star- 
ling, and  it  is  irapossibie  to  pay  a  higher  compliment 
to  the  climate  of  the  parish  of  Kirkbeam  than  to  say 
that  starlings,  though  migratory  in  other  places,  re- 
main stationary  at  Carvens  and  Arbigland  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  build  in  the  woods  in 
considcable  numbers.  The  young  when  fledged  are 
highly  prized,  and  bring  handsome  prices  on  account 
of  their  musical  and  speaking  powers.  Nor  ia  Arbi. 
gland,  amidst  much  that  charms  the  eye  and  glad, 
dens  the  heart,  by  the  happy  intemizture  of  wood- 
ed mountain,  and  marine  scenery,  altogether  want, 
ing  in  classic  association.  It  was  here  that  Paul 
Jones  was  born,  and  that  Allan  Cunningham  first 
saw  the  fair  one  whom  he  afterwards  married. — 
It  was  here,  too,  that  the   late  Dr.  Ekiward  Milligan 

Jrew  tO:man'8  estate,  studied  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
osepb  Scaliger,  and  hewed  lor  himself  a  path  to  emi- 
nence, amidst  obstacles  as  formidable  as  the  com. 
pact  granite  of  his  native  Criffel.  The  father  of 
John  Paul  was  gardener  at  Arbigland,  and  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  D.  H.  Craik,  Esq.,  when  a  boy,  some- 
times accompanied  him  in  a  ramble  to  the  mountains, 
and  when  tired  was  carried  on  the  future  admiral's 
back.  Carsethom,  a  small  adjoining  seaport,  forms 
part  of  Mr.  Craik's  estate,  and  in  all  probability  it 
was  by  seeing  ships  and  conversing  with  cabin  boys, 
that  the  man  whose  name  has  been  so  much  renown- 
ed, abjured  all  thoughu  of  his  father's  trade,  and 
betook  himself  in  the  merchant  service  to  a  sea- 
faring life.  Even  when  very  young  he  exhibited 
many  proofs  of  decision  of  character,  and  of  that 
power  which  a  strong  mind  exercises  over  weak 
ones.  His  playmates  were  drilled  to  the  strictest 
subordination,  taught  to  manoeuvre  their  cock.boats 
teeundum  artetn,  and  mimic  the  turmoil  of  a  na- 
val battle,  while  the  future  hero  stood  on  some  emi. 
nence  and  aonorously  gave  the  word  of  command. — 
All  this  of  course  happened  many  years  ago,  and 
when  Mr.  Pinckham  visited  Arbigland,  the  cot. 
tage  in  which  his  adopted  countryman  was  born, 
was  roofless  and  a  ruin — a  spectacle  which  affec- 
ted him  even  to  tears.  Having  made  a  drawing 
of  it,  he  withdrew  slowly,  and  not  without  cast- 
ing many  a  wishful  look  behind,  until  at  length 
some  undefinable  feeling  shaped  itself  into  a  de- 
termination to  repair,  if  permitted,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  ruin  so  interesting.  Still  there  were  many 
diflHenlties  in  the  way.  Of  the  proprietor  he  knew 
nothing,  and  durst  not  introduce  himself,  and  even 
had  he  been  bold  enough  to  do  so,  he  considered  it 
the  reverse  of  probable  that  Mr.  Craik  would  listen 
favorably  to  the  singular  request  of  a  weather  beaten 
stranger.  Under  these  impressions  he  prosecuted 
his  journey,  visited  the  land  of  Bums,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Loch  Lumond,  Loch  Katrine,  and  the 
western  Highlands,  and  was  in  good  hopes  all  the 
while  that  the  romantic  wish  he  had  formed  would 
in  the  end  wear  off. 

From  Stirling  he  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Edin.. 
burg,  and  found  much  to  admire  in  "  the  City  of  Pa. 
laoes."  But  as  his  time  was  limited  he  again  bent  his 
steps  southward,  and  threaded,  as  was  his  custom, 
in  pedestrian  guise,  the  classic  vales  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Yarrow.  With  Melrose  and  Dryburg  he  was 
greatly  delighted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ex. 
perienced  the  keenest  disappointment  when  he  dis. 
covered  that  the  waving  broom  of  Cowdenknows, 
which  his  imagination  had  painted  so  long  and  yel. 
low,  exists  only  in  ballad  history,  and  has  long  been 
displacsd  by  fertile  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 
Arrived  at  Abbottsford,  he  addressed  a  note  to  its 
illustrious  owner,  who  was  then  in  very  delicate 
health,  intimated  his  profession,  his  object  in  wan- 
dering so  far  from  home,  and  requested  an  interview 
"  were  it  only  tor  a  minute."  Bat  kind  and  indul. 
gent  as  isir  Walter  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
deny  the  boon  craved — a  refusal  which  preyed  on 
Pinckbam's  spirits,  and  to  which  he  often  reverted  in 
terms  approaching  to  bitterness  and  anger.  In  this  we 
considered  him  somewhat  unreasonable ;  it  is  true  he 
had  travelled  far,  and  might  be  pardoned  in  craving  a 
passing  glance  of  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
day ;  but  thousands  on  thousands  have  cherished  si- 
milar feelings,  and  literary  enthusiasm  seems  to  have 
blinded  my  friend  from  the  fact  that  public  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  that  attaches  to 
grsatnesc-    Of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  he   had  often 


[heard,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  poeacal 
works  ;  but  before  he  reached  Altrive  Lake  the  day 
was  so  far  spent  that  he  requested  a  knot  of  persons 
he  overtook  on  the  road,  to  direct  him  to  some  ca- 
baret where  he  might  lodge  for  the  night.  But 
there  was  no  such  place  at  hand  excepting  one,  pre- 
viously  engaged  ;  and  as  he  was  too  modest  to  in- 
trude on  Mr.  Hogg  at  such  an  hour,  he  entered  a 
small  plantation,  selected  the  driest  spot  he  could  find, 
hoisted  and  laid  flat  his  umbrella  as  a  protection  to  his 
head,  and  stretched  himself  at  rest  with  the  greatest 
sang  froid — his  bed  the  cold  earth,  and  his  curtains  a 
leafy  screen  and  the  open  sky.  To  ordinary  men 
the  consequences  of  such  an  experiment  would 
have  been  a  terrible  cold,  asthma,  or  consumption; 
but  the  Lieutenant  is  so  far  from  being  an  ordinary 
man,  that  in  as  far  as  physical  strength  goes  he 
might  have  figured  as  henchman  to  the  hardy  chief, 
tain  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  the  following 
story.  During  a  winter  hunting  excursion  old  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  was  ovei  taken  by  night, 
lost  his  way,  and  having  no  cover  to  flee  to,  was 
compelled  to  call  a  halt  and  desire  his  tail  to  rest 
as  they  best  could  till  the  following  morning. — 
Snow  covered  the  ground ;  but  as  this  was  nothing 
in  the  days  of  thews  and  sinews  of  iron,  higblander 
after  highlander  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
plaids,  and  slept  more  soundly  on  a  heathery  couch 
then  bilious  citizens  sleep  on  beds  of  down.  Among 
the  party  there  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  grand- 
son to  the  chieftain,  who,  with  the  view  that  his 
head  might  lie  higher  than  his  feet,  was  observed 
rolling  a  quantity  of  snow  together.  But  the  wrath 
of  Sir  Ewen  was  roused  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  system  of  degenerate  luxury,  and  rising  from 
his  lair,  and  kicking  the  frozen  snow  ball  from  the 
head  it  supported,  he  exclaimed,  Out  upon  thee,  art 
thou  become  so  effeminate  at  to  require  a  pillow  ? — 
Mr.  Pinckham,  however,  escaped  the  snow,  and  tired 
as  he  had  been  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  enjoyed 
the  most  profound  repose  until  the  song  of  birds,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  busy  hum  of  industry  awak. 
ened  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  of  a  sweet 
pastoral  valley,  arrayed  in  all  the  matron  graces  of 
autumn.  Previously  it  had  been  too  late,  and  now  it 
was  too  early,  to  wait  upon  the  shepherd  ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  while  away  the  time  by  strolling  as  far  as 
St.  Mary's  Loch—  a  sheet  of  water,  beautiful  in  iu 
self,  which  has  long  been  married  to  immortal  verse 
in  the  writings  of  both  Scott  and  Hogg.  At  a  fitting 
hour  Mr,  Pinckham  met  the  author  of  the  Queen's 
Wake,  and  apologized  for  the  unshaven  chin,  and 
general  dishabille,  by  stating  that  he  had  been  in 
camp  and  not  in  quarters,  and  that  camp  not  one  of  the 
most  comfortable.  Our  old  friend  may  have  his  fail- 
ings, like  other  men,  but  inhospitability  is  not  one  of 
them,  and  again  and  again  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  stranger  had  not  come  to  him  at  once,  in 
place  "'  o'lying  out-bye  like  the  gipaey  bodies,  and 
wi'  far  fewer  haps  than  they  carry  in  their  creels." 
A  splendid  Scottish  breakfast  followed,  to  which  the 
Yarrow  lent  its  aid  in  the  shape  of  trouts  caught  by 
the  Shepherd's  own  hand ;  and  after  much  conversa. 
tion  mine  host  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  guest 
that  he  gave  him  a  lengthened  convoy  and  the  bene- 
fit of  a  half  hour's  crack  on  a  simny  knowe  over, 
looking  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  its  sister  St.  Ma. 
ry's.  These,  and  other  facts,  I  learnt  from  my 
friend  when  he  arrived  in  Dumfries ;  and  now  the 
great  thing  was  to  put  matters  in  train  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  romantic  project  he  had  formed.  An  in. 
troduction  to  Mr.  Craik  was  immediately  procured  ; 
but  twice  be  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  the  proper 
opportunity  of  presenting  it  personally.  But  his 
enthusiasm,  so  far  from  being  damped,  rose  with  the 
occasion ;  and  though  he  himself  thought  the  scheme 
romantic,  and  had  hoped  that  lengthened  travel 
would  banish  the  impression,  he  candidly  confessed 
that  it  had  deepened  every  foot  he  trode.  On  the 
third  occasion,  he  saw  the  proprietor  or  Arbigland, 
was  favorably  received,  and  constrained  to  pass  the 
day  under  his  roof.  From  the  first  that  gentleman 
had  determined  to  grant  the  sailor's  request ;  but 
the  conversation  for  a  long  time  ran  on  Paul  Jones, 
America,  and  many  other  subjects,  and  the  poor 
Lieutenant  was  beginning  to  despair,  when,  as  by 
accident,  allusion  was  made  to  the  nature  of  his 
errand.  Mr.  Craik  at  once  said  that  he  was  wel. 
come  to  do  what  he  pleased  witli  the  cottage, 
and  but  rarely  have  words  more  welcome  and  en. 
couraging  fallen  upon  mortal  ear. 

Mr.  Pinckham  was  quite  overjoyed,  returned  to 
town  a  happy  man,  and  next  morning  deposited  with 
the  writer  twenty.five  sovereigns  to  be  employed  in 
the  repairing  the  cot  in  which  Paul  Jones  was  bom, 
•o  as  to  render  it  habitable.  This,  considering  the 
mode  in  which  he  travelled,  and  the  economy  he 
found  it  necessary  to  practice,  was  uoquestionitbly  a 


great  stretch  of  generosity — to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  and  odd  Scottish  miles  he  had  travelled  out 
of  his  way  to  give,  if  possible,  a  palpable  form  to  his 
enthusiasm.  As  the  season  was  then  far  advanced 
operations  were  delayed  till  the  following  spring, 
when  estimates  were  received,  and  the  house  repair- 
ed in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  And  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Craik  to  say  that  he  by  no  means  squared  the  ex- 
penditure  by  the  sum  received,  but  on  the  contrary 
gave  freely  from  his  own  purse.  The  site  of  the  cot- 
tage is  a  glade  in  a  thriving  wood  on  the  shores  of 
the  Solway,  with  a  green  in  front,  fancifully  railed  in, 
and  tastefully  ornamented  with  evergreens,  floVers, 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Inside  and  out  it  is  a  trim  cot- 
tags  which  may  vie  with  similar  buildings  in  England, 
and  as  the  walls  are  whitened  annually  with  the 
finest  lime,  it  is  become  a  sort  of  landmark  to  nearly 
every  sail  that  enters  the  Solway.  The  widow  of  a 
flsherman  who  died  under  highly  distressing  circum- 
stances, and  who  owes  much  to  the  humanity  of  Mr. 
Craik,  tenants  it  rent  free,  and  will  probably  close 
her  eyes  under  its  honored  roof;  and  as  this  fact  is 
generally  known,  almost  every  tar  in  passing  the 
spot,  doffs  his  bonnet  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  says 
"God  bless  the  kind  Lieutenant  Pinckham." 


!t3-  TO'W^NSBND  A.  DURFEE,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
fac(urert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  esiabliph 
mentto  Hudson,  under  ttic  name  ol  Dur/ee,  May  k  Co. offer  lo 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  an<t  deliver 
Iheminany  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  Abio 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  lo  J.  B.Jervis.Enc. 
M.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  Jamer  Archibahl.  Engineci 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboiij 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  .  •  - 

Hudson,  Columbia  county ,  New-Tork,  ^ 
January  -29,  1833.  S 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

X^  SIMON  K  AIRMAN,  olthe  village  ol  Lansineburgh,  in 
the  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  stale  of  New-York.  Iiasinvenied 
and  pui  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  niake  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lUd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  ev«n  lo  spikes  for  shl|w.  The  nail  is 
hammerekl  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  beins  clenched  is  good  and  sure. 
One  horse  power  is  sutficient  to  drive  one  machine,  and  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
Ulceration.  8aid  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
IS  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfof  his  patent  riglu  forihe  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
.'unher  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shoD  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan 
^ingburch.— Aueustl.7,  iS33.  AMtf  RMliF 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

{[3' The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindsof  Instruments  in 
iiip  profession,  warranted  eguai,  if  not  puperior,  in  !>rinciples  ot 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  of  which  are  entirely  neir: 
diDon?  which  are  an  Improved  Cktnipass,  witli  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  wlih  or  without  the  use 
iifihe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Ooniomeier  attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendatinns  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otners  interested.i 

Baltimore,  18S3. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectins  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlormation. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  poaaession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  ouai- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  iaeicfat.  These  are  all  ax- 
clusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
iluaiion  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Thev  hava 
•n  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  ot'  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihU  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
lolescope,  in  place  of  tiie  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
■icarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  c'lnvenience  of 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  compteielv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  ol  any  simple  and  cheaj.  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  ufC'for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespeclTully  thy  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  ISS8. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass, »  I  can  etfelf  ty  1  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  ol  thektud, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  moat  cheerfally  recommend  it  to  En- 
f  ineers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OiLL,  Civil  Engines. 

Germantown.  February,  183t, 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper, 
lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instrumenu  admirably  calcolatedfor  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  lbs  notica  of  Enfl- 
Ineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that  purpose. 
II  HENRY  R.CAMPBKLL,  Ene.Philad.. 

ml  If  Oermam.  and  Norrtsu  RaUroa4 
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L  JVom  the  Betttu  Courier.] 

ELLA  OP  CARVELOCH, 

Uhb  or  Miu  Bf  AmriNKAD'a  most  imtbrkstih*  and  best  db- 

riMBD   CUABACTBR8. 

Metbinks,  e'en  now  I  tee  thee, 
Sw«et  denizen  of  yon  rude  isle, 

Far,  far  away  \i\>on  tbe  emerald  «ea ;  . 
flow  firm,  in  majesty,  thy  form. 
How  bright,  'mid  ocean's  wildeot  Morm, 
Thy  love  enldndled  Hinile : 

There,  as  tbe  coral  flower  ■? 

Sublimely  reared  beneath  ihe  aunless  deep, 
Urged  by  airi'Ction>  holy  power, 

Calmly  thy  duteous  Hacrifice  was  done, 

Meekly  thy  wreath  of  heavenly  glory  won, 
As  infant's  placid  sleep. 
Not  for  tbe  world's  behest 

Did  the  bright  curlew's  plumes  adorn  thy  hair. 
But  to  wake  joy  within  a  gentle  breast,  ] 

Where  the  spirit's  light  burned  dim  and  low; 

And  tbe  course  of  tliought  moved  sad  and  slow. 
While  love  was  fervent  there. 
Gladly  didst  thou  look  out, 

Upon  the  tUtrr — kis  lone  loved  eyry. 
And  wert  glad  at  every  murry  shout 

He  joyous  echoed  to  the  walling  cry 

Of  tbe  swill  wild-fowl,  circling  by, 
With  startling  minstrelsy, 
Oh  !  there  is  beauty  in  a  life 

Of  truth,  unmarred  by  passion's  shock, 
Unstained  with  worldly  strife. 

And  yet  of  sinewy  virtue, — pure  and  free: 

And  such  wat>  thine,  blest  daughter  of  the  aea, 
Tbe  humble  Garveloch  '.  H.  T.  T. 


flTlCA    AND  SCHENECTADY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  until  tbe  last  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober next,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon — 

For  grading  about  sixty-live  miles  of  the  Utica  and  Schenec- 
tady Railroad,  between  the  Sand  Ridge  on  Sanders'  Flats  in 
Schenectady,  and  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  town  of 
Herkimer; 

For  the  masonry  within  those  limits,  embracing  the  culverts, 
and  tbe  abutuients  and  piers  of  tbe  repective  bridges  ;  and 

For  the  wooden  suixirstructure  of  bridges  across  the  Caya- 
dutta  Creek  at  Caughnawaga,  the  Uaroea  Creek  at  Palatine 
Church,  the  East  Canada  Creek  at  Manheim,  the  Culph  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  the  West  Canada  Creek  at  Herkimer. 

Tbe  line  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  about  one  mile  each, 
and  prepared  lor  examination,  and  maps,  proliles  nnd  plans 
deposited  for  inspection  with  W.  C.  Youhk.  the  chief  engineer, 
at  Schenectady,  ten  days  previous  to  the  time  above  mentioned. 

Blank  forma  of  proposals  will  be  furnished  at  an  earlv  day  at 
Ihe  company's  offices  at  Schenectady,  Palatine,  Little  Falls  and 
Utlca. 

The  ii»mea  of  penons  to  whom  contracts  are  awarded  (who 
will  not  be  permitted  to  t-ub-cuntract  the  same)  will  be  made 
known.at  Schenectady  oultbe  2i)th  day  of  October,  when  it  will 
be  required  that  tbe  grading  proceed  without  delay,  wliervver, 
and  soon  as  titles  to  the  lands  are  acquired  by  the  company  ; 
tlwt  the  culverts  and  small  bridges  be  completed  by  the  nrst  of 
August  next;  that  the  residue  of  the  masonry  and  tbe  large 
bridgeit  be  finished  by  tbe  1st  of  Oclotier  thercafurr;  and  that 
the  grading  he  completed  during  the  year  l>*35.  t  Ontroctors  (o 
furnitli  security  for  the  faithliil  peifonuanceof  titeir  contracts. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  be  prohibited  in  constructing  the 
road. 

Proposals,   postpaid,  to  be  endorsed  "  ProposRlx,"  and  con 
lainiiig  the  names  of  the  per^onn  ofiered  as  securities,  to  be  ad 
dre«sed  to  the  undersigned  at  Schenectady,  or  depoMicd  at  the 
compaity's  utfice  at  that  place.     September  4,  If^ii. 

G.  M.  DAVISON,  Conimissioner 

•■17to87  Ulica  and  Schenectady  Railioad  Company. 


PATENT  KAILKOAU,  SHIP  AND  UOAT 
SPIKES. 

53"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep  constantly  lo 
sale  avery  extensive  assortment  ofWruu^htatpikesand  Aailst 
from  3  CO  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subscriber's  Puten 
Machinery,  which  after  five  years  successful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  as  ICn 
fland,  wherethe  xuhscriber  obtained  a  Patent.)  are  found  su 
periur  to  anv  ever  otTered  in  markt-t. 

Kallruad  Companies  may  be  supplied  w<ih  Spikes  havine 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  anv 
amount  andjon  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  ai 
the  above  named  factoi-y — tor  vhich  purpose  they  are  found  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
•pikes  made  by  Che  hammer. 

iC^  All  orders  directed  lo  the  Agent,  Troy,  N,  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Tro      W.  Y.July,  laai. * 

ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  R& 
POSITORY. 
The  subseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tlio 
ii bove  establishment,  is  no w  en ablcd  to  furnish  tra - 
'ders and  others  with  FRESH  G.ARUEN  t*fc;KDS, 
upon  very  favorable  term.s,  and  of  the  growth  oi 
'  IdS^t,  toarrantrt/of  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
g;rowing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  t  liose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  exi)eri- 
encedseedsmen,  and  those  kinds  iniiM>rted  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed  to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
io  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  ujion  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  art  any  failuresherc 
after,  they  sboald  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satistaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated 
Als»— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Lik:usi,  Ruta  Baca,  and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmiri 

W. THOEBURN, 
:.,  .  u  r—.  ,.  3<'N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
•»•  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publications 
to  wit:— New  Yokk  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Mag' 
•xlae;  Mechanics' Maoazimk  and  Register  oMnvenilons  and 
iBproveoMnu  ;  American  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements ;  and  the  New- York  American,  Oai- 
ilf,7Vt-  ffeei/y.snd  Stmi-fTukly  :  either  oxall  of  which  may  be 
•ecn.and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
Jfartk  Market  ttrctl,  Jtlianf.    .  '  U'    I 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  wlio  wish 
It.  Its  size  is 'i4  by  40  inches.  It  Is  put  up  in  a  convenient  poc- 
ket form,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  7U  pages 
of  letter  press,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Road  and  Canal  delineatedou  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  Paper  covets,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  lo  any 
part  of  the  country;  tiie  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  rib  cents,  to  any  uart  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al3tf  D.  K.  MINORA  J.  £.  CHALLIS. 


8VRVBYORS*  INSTRUMENTS. 

S^*  ^onipasses  ol  vaiiuus  sizes  and  of  supenur  quality 
wai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  sOMll  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nilying powers  wiihirlHsses  made  by  Truuehion,  together  with 
a  lartfe  assorimenl  ol  Engineerine  Instrumenis.  manufactured 
and  sold  by  E.  &  G.  VV.  BLUNT,  loj  Water  streei, 

J31  6t  corner  ol  Maidenlaiie. 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

B3"  Railroad  Spikes  ofcvcry  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikas  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  head,  so  as 
not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  CORNING 
k  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  sept.  13^  ly 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

)       Flat  Bar  a  in 
ij'  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  iangthsoi  14  to  15 


:200 


800 


do.  1^  do. 
do.  1^  do. 
lio.  a  do. 
do.  -Jj  do. 
soon  expticied. 


I  feetcouutersunit 
I  holes,  ends  rut  at 
;  an  ancle  of4ode- 
I  greos  with  spll- 
I  cingpldies, nails 
J  to  suit. 

2o0do.orEil;;e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  (iU  inches  diameter  fur  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  2i,  3},  2},  3,  3^,34,  and  3^  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

Tlie  bbovf.  will  be  sold  lice  ol  duly,  to  State  Govciniiici.li' 
iiid  Incorporated  Governments,  anu  ihe  DrKwback  lakcn  in 
part  payment.  A.  &  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelpliia 

.Models  .ind  samples  ol  allihediflerent  kinds  nl  Rails,  t^hairs. 

Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  thi- 

;ountry  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 

rtxauiinc  them.  dTlmeowr 

TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

{tCj"  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.   Pbineas  Davis,  patentee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

Tbe  superiority  of  Ihe  above  Wheels  has  been  f\illy  tested 
on  the  nultiRiore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  tliey  have  been  iu 
constant  use  lor  some  months  past.  Having  fitted  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cats,  the  subscriber  flutters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  iu  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide- waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  ou  as  reasonable  terms  as 
can  be  ofl'ered  by  any  persim.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  tbe  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
setts  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  making  the  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  Sl  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER,     a  3o 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

Jp-THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  m- 
perially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Ctmipanies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  oilier  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letter*  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ol 
Locomotive  Engine*,  Tenders,  &.c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refer<'<i4e  to  this  line  ut 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  apparn 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  fIx  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour ;  a  tive  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  'ii  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  e(|uul 
that  of  the  tast  English  engines  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  convey aure  of  burthens,  bul 
to  their  durabiluy,  and  the  cheapness  and  faeility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plnuiwood,  coke,  of  any  othejr  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  other  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORR18,  Secretary. 

December  3d,  1833. 

Fr  Airtber  inConnatioR  on  this  sulijaci  see  No  40,  page 
772,  Vol,  8,  01°  Railroad  Joufuat. 


STEPHENSON, 

BuildKrofa  supfior  ttyte  of  Pattenger  Car*  for  Railroad 
No.  3M  Eltzabetbstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
O"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  exduj,. 
ncse  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  ihui  i-eri ,, 
he  New- York  and  HailKm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J  !.-,  I  f 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

23* -^''^^  AXLES  furnished  and  fitteil  lo  wheels  cnmplrtf 
allhe  Jefierson  t'otton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Fonn. 
dry.  Paierson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  subaciLci^ 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  sireei. New- York,  wilibepromptlv  at 
tended  10.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS.  ,       . 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turficd  complete. 

J8  ROGF.RS.  KETCHUM  &  GR09VF.N0B  . 


.     NOVELTY  ^VORKS, 

Near  Drv  Dock,  New-York. 
1CJ-THOMA8   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Pressec, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Noll's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ar*  warranted,  fursalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used'.    The  fulleai 
assurance  is  given  thai  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml3 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

la^'  EWIN  tiHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  ihe  Quadrant, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially EngiHoets,  that  they  continue  lo  manufacture  lo  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  iDstrumentsin  the  above 
brandies,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lairterms.    Inslruiueiits  repaired 'with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  ol,|th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Sarveyin; 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  lender  to 
ihe  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
distliif  uished  scientific  attainments. 

To  twin  k.  Heatiie. — Agreeably  lo  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  t  now  offer  you  ray  opinion  of  the  Instrumenis 
made  at  your  establishment,  lor  the  Baliimure  and  UUio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  mucli 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentiunallT  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  lime  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStruments,  so  that  1  coulilt 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  thet ' 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

I(  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  ran  now  state  that  '^oiwiihstandinc 
ilie  Insirumenis  in  ihe  service  procured  Imm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  tor  thoae 
uianufaciureil  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manulaciured  for 
Ihe  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ol  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasi  twelve  months,  exci-pi  from  the  occasional  iniperlection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  ucciilents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  pusses^  a  tiniincss  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  iheir  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
nonce  ol  Companies  engaeed  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Ins truments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruioenii 
ol  your  Manufacture,  partieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ol  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
ap|)eared  well  proportioned  to  secure  faciliiT  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiusimente. 

'riiesK  instruinenls  seemed  to  ire  to  possess  all  Ihe  moderii 
imi-riivenunt  of  cunslruction,  of  which  so  many  have  bep.r 
m  i<ie  within  it-.itr.  tew  years  ;  a,:(l  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
vriit  2ivc  eveiy  salinlunion  »■  h(  n  used  in  ihe  field. 

WILLlA.MHUVv'AItD.  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltiniore,  May  1st,  13M. 

To  Messrs  twin  ami  Hearitc— Ae'you  have  aoked  me  to  giv* 
my  oiiinion  ol  the  merlrs  of  those  instruments  of  your  mar.u- 
taciure  which  1  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheertully  Mat* 
tliat  as  far  as  my  opporiuniiie.s  of  my  becoming  aquatnted  with 
their  aualiiies  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
[he  skill  displayed  in  iheir  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  Ihe  siihiect  ol  frequen;  remark'  by  my 
sell,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  recaivei 
salitflabtoty  assurance  from  others,  wbo.-e  opinion  I  respect, 
.tiid  who  have  had  ihcni  for  a  considerable  lime  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  rstabiishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  w« 
may  waul  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  &c. 

B.  H   LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineer  in  the  service  t:l  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  leiiers  are  in  our  possesion  and  mi(ht  b« 
Introduced,  but  ere  too  lengthy.      We  should  be  happyt 
submit  them,  upon  appiiceiion,  to  any  person  desirotM«i  perus 
lug  the  same.  .     ,  ,  .   .'    v  BiM 
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|;I  now  give  you  the  particulars  of  my  pateiUl]"  composed  of  bright  red  clay,  highly  colored  with 
Pfor  the  appiication  of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian'!"**  oxide  ot.n.n.  and  forn.e4  from  the  decompoMtion 


rOKTEXTS : 

Baltimorejaiid  Ohio'Railroad ;  Trenton  and  Philadel  ^^       _^    ^     ,.h.,i.i,v.ia  wi  uav,vn.  nuuv.    v,. 

Shia  Road  ;  Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber;  Gold        v  .   I  u '"    "kj"'*"*"""  "'  '-"""•>  •■""^j  "•   *""'.'*"jjof  veriical  lamitiaj  otTsilcose  slaie  or  schist.  As  vou 
Le«on«of  Virginia ..pags  ^73,^  'Ober,  in  Solution,    to  ropes  used  on  the  ni-  |approach   the   .neialiierous  veins,  this  red   cl«y   be- 

New-York  and  Erie  Railroad;  Account  of  a  Visit  to  ^     I  chncd    planes    ol    railroads,    and    shatts    otijcomes  intermixed  iviih  fragments  of  quartz,  commi- 


I  mines. 


My  specitication  states  that   the  ropes  as] 


Mexico 674 

Improvement  in  Railways ^675 

Miacellanies — Foreign  and    Domestic  ;  Essay  on  th<>         i  i  . 

Indian  Summer,  concluded <>76,jnow  used  on  the  inclined  planes  of  railroads, 

Anunal  Mechanics,  continued 6'f' 'k-  k^:  j  ^     ^u  »u  r    ui 

Rouen  Stone;  T1.3  Dry  Rot 680\\^i  ^emg  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  liable 

The  Voice  of  tho  Mechanic 68lljto   decay  and   become    rotten,  as  well  as  to 

Literary  Notices 682 Jgrgat  expansion  and  contnictiun,  and  that   1 

Foreign  Intelltgeime od3i-  •  '  .     . 

Summary 6»-li!p>*"P0£e  to  prevent  such  d»cciy  and  vuriatiot} 

Poeuy;  AdvertUcmpnts ;  Ac 6S7!in  loii/jth,  bv  covering  said  ropes,  or  the  se- 

.\dvertisemenu <^^  iparnto  Strands  of  which  such  ropes  are  com- 
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"    posed,  befvire  being  spu;i  into  ropes,  or  whenjj''  '*  coruposed  of  majpiefu  from  30 

:  iso  spun,  but  before  h.wg  used,  with    caout-  •'•*''  *"''*'•"  ^  ."^  ^^  P*'  *''','^"  V"^  *" 
ii^lw.L    ^-   l„j;„  -..ki.„_    j:„...i....j  :„  .k„  »..     ["'ne  and  sulphur,  i:.  small  and  van 


nuted  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  mechani- 
cally spread  upon  the  surface  tur  some  distance  by 
the  action  of  the  raina  and  ploughing,  and  the  like, 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  distance  of  sometimes  a 
few  inches  and  sometimes  a  few  feet  below  the  sur. 
fate  of  this  bright  red  soil,  i.s  found  the  talc  or  lai- 
tcose  slate,  generally  of  a  greenish  grey  color,  soapy 
to  the  t-Mich,  and  ol  a  greasy  lustre.  This  rock  is 
the  Tulkschitfcr  of  Germany,  and  is  commonl^ 
known  throUgtioui  the  world  in  gold  mining  distriits. 
as  gold  ^late,  or  as  the  slate  peculiar  to  gold  regions. 

39  to  40  per  cent., 
oxide  of  iron,  ailu- 


Baltimorr  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  gro8«  re- 
ceiptg  on  the  finished  portion  of  this  road  for  the  year 
•nding  Ist  October,  from  tolls  on  passengers  and 
merchandize,  were  $305,436.  The  items  were  94,- 
844  passengers,  paying  $89,181,  and  561,121  tons  of 
merchandize,  paying  $116,255. 

Trenton  and  Philadblphia  Road. — We 
understand  that  the  whole  line  of  the  splen- 
did Railroad  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  will  open  for  the  first  time  early 
next  week.  This  road  is  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  best  constructed 
and  most  direct  and  level  in  the  country — 
80  much  so,  that  it  is  calculated  that  the 
whole  distance  may  be  travelled,  on  e.\. 
traordinary  occasions,  in  about  one  hour. 
The  usual  time  will  in  all  probability  be 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  depot  is  in  preparation  in  Kensington, 
where  omnibuses  frc^tii  all  p.irts  of  the  citv 
will  arrive  at,  and  dt'p-.rl  iVom,  with  passen- 
gers. 


„i      .  T_  J-         ui       ~j-       I      J  •     .u  [■•■■■•ic  niiu  Kuiuiiur,  i;.  Eiiiai)  ami  variable  proportions, 

.chouc,  or  India  ^ubbe^  dnsolved  m  the  pu-  jtHo  leaves  or  Innnno^  of  ti-i.  slate  are  vertical,  and 
jnhed  napthaot  coal  tor,  in  Barbadoes  tar,  mloiien  intermixed  with  iron  pjftes,  containing  gold  in 
ipetroleum,  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  spirits  ofija  foliated  form,  very  much  like  thick  gold  lc»r. 
turpentine,  or  in  such  other  substance  as!F''"* ''^'"Py"'^"*''^  P<'"e''a''y  "cher  ingold  wh*.n 
possesses  the  power  or  property  ofdissolvingji"'""'^ '"  '^*'  ''*'"  «'""?  '"^^^^  ^  ''""'^  ^^"'-    '^^'^ 


caoutchouc  or  India  rubber,  and  permitting  it 
to  dry  into  its  hard  .state  without  being  clam 
mv. 

In    announcing    my  improvement  to  the! 


quartz  veins  are  vertical  walls  of  white  flint  contain, 
ing  oxide  of  iron  and  frequently  iron  pyrites  and  spe- 
cular  oxide  of  iron  beauiilutly  ciysulized. 

The  diameter  of  the  qu.-iriz  veins  varies  fr«'m  the 
fourth  pait  of  an  inch  to  ^ir  or  eight  feet.     Al'  these 


^.■1-      .1  ,    ^?        •  J-  /•  1      11     jVeins  are  found  between  and  par Ulel  to  the  kvers  of 

public,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  jjgia.e,  and  extend  longitudinally  m  a  direction  41  1-2 

journal,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  Railroad jidegrees  North   Ea«t.     t^rmetimes  the  gold  is  found 

Journal,   I   trust  to  your    kindness   to  olferj '"  <t'"i>''«  ▼fins  in  Urge  masses,  and  soroetines  dis 

such  remarks  on  its  utility  to  parties  interest-!  '"^uted  through  the  samcm  fine  grains,  and  hidden. 


From  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  "Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements." 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  insert  the 
following  from  our  esteemed  friend,  and  we 
solicit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  to  its  con- 
tents. 

We  have  no  room  this  week  for  remarks, 
but  shall  recur  shortly  to  the  subject  ;  in 
the  mean  time  shall,  be  happy  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  scientific  correspon- 
dents.— [Ed.  M.  M.] 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine: 

My  dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  reqtiest, 


ted  in  railroads  with  inclined  planes  already 
made,  as  well  as  those  now  making,  that,  by 
its  adoption,  an  immense  annual  expenditure 
for  ropes  would  be  saved,  and  the  dread  of 
their  breaking  entirely  done  away  with, 
thereby  affording  perfect  security  to  passen- 
gers in  passing  inclined  planes.  Even  the 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  that  security 
may  be  the  cause  of  constructing  railroads 
'  with  inclined  planes  in  mountainous  di.stricts, 
where,  without  if,  it  would  be  looked  on  :\s\ 
impracticable.     YourV,  truiy, 

Patrick  Mackie,  M.  D. 

29th  October,  1834. 

All  communications  may  be  addressed 
to  you,  or  to  your  humble  servant  at  the 
Albany  Hotel,  No.  31  Courtlandt  st.,  New- 
York. 


{Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce' 
Rattlesnake  Gold  Minks,      1 
Sa^ord  Co.,  Fa.,  Oc<.  7,  1834.  ^ 
The  following  is  a  geological   description  of  the 
gold  regions  of  Virginia. 

In  passing  from  tide  water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
whole  country  is  undulating,  consisting  of  hills  of 
nrioderate  elevation,  intersected  with  vallies  or  ra- 
vines  of  moderate  depth.    The  soil  for  the  most  part 


I 


as  it  were,  by  the  oxide  ol  iron.  Frequently  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  are  rich  when  no  gold  is  externally 
visiole.  Sometimes  the  large  or  main  vein  is  found 
to  be  rich,  and  then  again  the  gold  is  absent  from  i; 
altogether.  In  such  cases  the  gold  is  generally  found 
in  parallel  thread  vein.H  I'requently  at  some  distance 
from  the  large  or  principal  vein.  Sometimes  these 
veins  dip  like  coal  strata,  and  pass  under  rivers  and 
rise  again;  and  again  ihey  are  cut  asunder  by 
streams,  and  the  rocks  ><r:lie  vein  broken  or  ground 
to  sand,  by  attrition*,  ilio  gold  washed  down  the 
stream  in  griiins  and  o^'^rspread  with  gravel.  As 
these  grains  of  p.Md  nr  ir  destructible,  they  are  not 
un!reqiic:i:;>-  carried  !.v  .urrents  and  floods  down 
into  scconiiary  U'^io:.  ,  .. aere  they  assist  in  foiming 
new  sandstone,  congloaierate  and  the  like.  These 
dcposiu  of  gold  are  often  very  rich,  and  much  of  the 
gold  of  Virginia  is  obtained  by  caretnlly  washing  the 
sand  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  in  the  streams 
and  low  grounds. 

Other  metals  are  usually  associated  with  the  gold 
in  the  veins  and  in  the  slate.  I  have  never  failed  to 
find  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  silver.  I  have  also 
in  some  instances,  found  copper  and  blende,  antimony 
and  galena.  In  many  instances  thesulphuretof  iron 
or  hepatic  pyrites  may  be  said  to  be  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  gold. 

This  whole  gold  region  is  based  upon  granite,  and 
evidently  belongs  to  that  formation  which  Professor 
Blumenbach  denominates  the  second  class  of  primi. 
tive  rocks.  As  yet  I  have  not  discovored  that  they 
contain  any  organic  remaina. 

Very  respectfoliy  yours.     If         F.  SHcrBCED. 


mm 
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"[nwn  a  mHirregpondent  of  N.  Y.  American.} 

Nkw  York  and  Erik  Railroad. — The  success  of 
this  important  work  may  now  be  coiisidored  aa  cer- 
tain. I  met  a  few  days  Since  at  Binghamton,  with 
Judge  Wright,  ^h5*iwa8  then  on  his  reiurn  from 
Lake  Erie,  where  he  had  been  to  examine  the  route 
for  the  terminati^oC  the^VjIroad.  He  informed 
me  thai  he  had  ascertained  that  the  level  of  the  lake 
may  be  attained  without  difficulty  at  about  midway, 
between  the  villages  of  Dunkirk  and  Portland,  and 
will  probably  b^oomtinued  to  each.  The  route  of 
the  western  division  is  found  lo  be  highly  favorable  ; 
passing  up  the  Ol^i^o  ^^K,ns.'4^<>>'  neitr  Angelica, 
in  Allegeny  coumyi*  T'h'a.^^fciHcW'  section  is  still 
more  favqjable,  if  possibre,  I  'am  also  informed, 
than  bere^fore  reported,  i  learned  trom  Mr 
Seymour,  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  will 
be  disappointed  in  this  part  of  tho  route,  as  but  one, 
and  possibly  not  even  one,  stationary  power  will  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  Hudson  Kiver.  The  survey 
is  now  nearly  completed  to  the  river;  and  the  maps 
and  estimates  will  probably  be  ready  at  an  cnrly  pe 
riod  of  the  session  of  the  Lcgislnmrc,  when  we  shall 
expect  to  see  a  liberal  spirit  evinced  by  thoso  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hater  and  develnpo  alike  the  resources 
of  every  part  of  the  State. 

Now  is  the  time,  I  think,  to  call  another  Conven- 
tion upon  the  subject.  Sufficirnt  information  may 
be  laid  laid  before  it  to  enable  it  to  act  understand 
ingly  as  well  as  efficiently.  It  should  be  held  on  the 
line,  say  at  Binghamton,  or  Oswego ;  and  mea- 
sures adopted  to  insure  a  full  representation  from  the 
city  and  all  those  counties  interested  in  its  success. 
It  would  doubilesa  be  well  attended. 

Chenanuo  Canal.  —The  Canal  Commissioners 
met  at  Binghamton  on  the  I4th  instant  to  decide 
upon  the  termination  of  the  Canal.  Several  routes 
were  surveyed,  and  of  course  had  their  advocates; 
iHit  the  decision  was  a  judicious  one, — passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  village  to  the  point  where 
(he  two  rivers  unite. 


Account  of  a  Visit  to  Mexico. 
Xalapa,  U.  S.  MExiro,  .Tune  28, 1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  iMa^azine : 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  reeollfctfhat  we  sailed 
from  New-York  on  the  21st  nit.  for  Vera  Cruz. 
Nothing  worthy  of  note   occurred  until  the  2d 
of  June,  at  which  time  we  came  into  contact 
with  a  water  spout,  lat.  29°  3'  north,  long.  74° 
west  from  Greenwich.     The  cabin  passengers 
were  below  at  breakfast.      The  second   mate, 
who  had  charge  on  deck,  gave   us  a   sudden 
alarm,  by  hastily  reporting  at  the  cabin  gang- 
way, '*  A  water-spout  off  the  weather-bow,  sir!" 
Those  of  us  who  were  aware  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  coining  in  contact  with  one  of 
these  aerial  missiles  of  destruction,  immediate 
ly  arose  from  our  .seats  and  ascended  on  deck. 
Here  we  beheld  a  meteor,  grand  and  beautiful 
indeed.     It  approached  us  in  all  its  elemental 
grandeur,  towering  to  the  clouds,  and  looking 
down   to  scorn    the  power  of  man.     Its   dis- 
tance from  us,  at  thi.s  period,  might  have  been 
about  two  miles,  and,  as  the   !»nM'ze  was  very 
light,  we  were  completely  expo.sed  t<>  its  effects 
in  case  it  should   make  towards  us.      It  was 
watched  attentively  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it 
was  observed  to  settle  very  much,  and.  it  was 
supposed,  had  broken.     It  was  also  judged  that 
its  (ioixrse  was  such  that  it  would  not  strike  us 
in  case  of  its  renewal.     Wc  were  shortly  con 
vinced  of  our  error.      The   passengers   were 
scarcely  re.seated  at  the  breakfast]  table,  when 
the  second  officer  again  reported,  "  It  is  making 
for  us,  sir!"     The  captain   immediately   went 
upon  deck,  and  in  an  instant  after  cried  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  All  hands  on   deck  ; 
passengers  on  deck  to  lend  a  hand  !"     I  have 
said  the  wind  was  light ;  moreover,  it  was  a 
leading  wind,  and  previous  to  our  seeing  the 
water-spout,  we  had  every  sail  set  that  could  be 


iiQade  to  draw.  On  the  first  call  to  deck,  the 
JBtuddin'-sails  were  taken  in,  so  that  at  the  last 
call  by  the  captain,  wc  had  all  other  sails  set, 
from  royals  downwards.  On  our  reaching  the 
deck  the  dreadful  missile  was  not  more  than 
10()  fathoms  from  us.  It  had  renewed  its  for- 
mer  height  and  magnitude,  and  came  booming 
on  at  our  devoted  craft  with  k  loud  rushing 
noise,  in  nil  its  terrific  grandeor,  threatening 
us  with  instantaneous  destruction.  To  clue 
up  sails  was  impossible,  therefore  every  thing 
was  "  |et  fly,"  sheets,  halyards,  &c.  All  was 
now  done  that  could  be  done.  The  state  of 
teusj)cn8e  and  intense  anxiety  for  a  few  mo- 
ments is  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Some  were  at  prayer,  audilly  or  otherwise, 
and  all  were  motionless.  It  came  upon  us 
midship,  the  first  contact  heeling  the  vessel  to 
the  leeward.  When  about  half  over,  the  vessel 
righted,  and  when  it  left  us  it  gave  us  a  heel  to 
the  windward.  Not  a  sail  was  rent  nor  a  spar 
carried  away.  Not  a  man  was  injured,  neither 
did  a  drop  of  water  fall  on  deck. 

Previous  to  the  water-spout  reaching  us  it 
was  thin — in  fact,  was  easily  seen  through ;  but 
after  it  had  passed  it,  seemed  to  increase  in 
density  and  opacity  ;  hence,  agreeably  to  the 
best  received  theory,  it  is  probable  that  the 
water-spout,  at  the  time  it  struck  the  vessel, 
had  not  been  in  its  renewed  state  (before  al- 
luded to)  a  ■'sufficient  time  to  have  become  me- 
chanically charged  with  water,  otherwise  it 
would  have  burst  upon  us  and  inundiited,  if  it 
had  not  destroyed  us.  The  diameter  of  the 
spout  at  the  bottom  was  about  forty  feet,  and 
it  was  very  attentively  and  closely  observed 
as  it  approached.  That  it  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  whirlwind  is  certain,  and  the  spray 
which  was  thrown  off  tangentially  from  its 
exterior,  showed  most  conclusively  that  it  gy. 
rated  in  a  spiral  form,  its  motion  being  up- 
ward, thus  raising  water  upon  principles  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Archimedes'  screw. 
Its  revolution  was  against  the  sun — i.  e.,  from 
right  to  lefl.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  under- 
stood tliat  I  am  by  any  means  convinced  that 
the  water  in  these  meteors  is  always  raised ;  it 
may,  and  probahly  does,  sometimes  descend 
from  the  clouds.  When  the  water  is  raised 
mechanically  from  the  ocean,  it  will  be  salt ; 
when  it  descends  from  the  clouds  it  will  be 
fresh  ;  but  we  have  so  few  authentic  accounts 
of  their  bursting  on  the  ocean,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  whirlwinds  raising  sea-water  the  same  as 
they  raise  objects  upon  the  land. 

This  spout  was  first  seen  at  half  past  7  A.  M., 
and  at  this  time  the  barometer  was  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  lower  than  it  was  an  hour  before. 
Just  previous  to  our  contact,  the  barometer  had 
fallen  an  additional  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  im- 
mediately atler  the  spout  hail  passed  us  it  was 
the  same.  An  hour  after  the  last  observtition, 
the  barometer  had  ascended  to  the  same  height 
which  it  had  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
spout. 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  cloudy,  some- 
what broken,  but  having  little  motion.  Some 
of  the  clouds  were  more  elevated  than  others, 
the  cumulo-stratus  and  nimbus  of  Howard. 
No  rain  had  fallen  during  the  morning 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  at  one 
view  the  states  of  the  baronieter  and  therniome 
ter  durinii;  the  interval  of  time  included  in  the 
above  account,  viz. : 

Barom. 
Inches. 
Athalfpaste  A.  M.    -        -       29.75 
When  the  water-spout  was  first 
seen,  at  half  past  7  A.  M.,  25 
to  30  minutes  before  striking   - 
us,  .        .        -        -         .        29.625 
Just  previous  to  the  spout's  stri. 

king  us  -        -        -         -        29.5 
Immediately  after  do.         do.    29.5 
One  hour  after  the  last  observa- 
tion,        ....        29.75 
In  the  third  observation  the  thermometer  was 
not  noted  for  want  of  time. 
The  above  is  only  a  slight  additional  proof  of 


Ther. 
71° 

70.5= 

70° 
71° 


the  inmiense  value  which  the  barometer  haa 
for  purposes  of  practical  navigation.  It  is  true 
that  experience  and  prudence  in  commanders ' 
of  vessels  often  preserve  them  in  dangerous 
circumstances  by  taking  the  necessary  pre. 
cautions,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  every  ad. 
ditional  security  should  not  be  given  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  seamen  and  mer. 
chants.  Every  vessel  which  traverses  the 
ocean  should  have  an  accurate  barometer 
which  should  be  carefully  and  punctually  atl 
tended  to,  and  registered  in  the  log  book. 

Our  passage  tlurough,  or  rather  across,  the 
gulf  or  bay  of  Mexico,  was  tedious  and  unplea- 
sant, a  remark  that  will  apply  to  the  whole 
passage  from  New-York  to  Vera  Cixiz ;  the 
weather^eing  very  warm,  and  our  accommo- 
dations DU  board<very  much  limited.  I  have 
heard  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  tropical 
skies  extolled  so  much  and  so  often,  that  I  took 
it  for  grante<l  I  was  to  have  a!  feast  of  vision 
which  would  in  some  degree  compensate  for 
the  inconveniences  of  an  imprisonment  of  ma. 
ny  days  upon  the  domains  of  Neptune.  But, 
alas,  disappointment  came.  There  is  infinitely 
more  splendor  and  elasticity  (if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression)  in  our  northern  skies,  par- 
tioularly  in  a  clear  November  night,,  ft  is 
true,  wesee  some  stars  in  tropical  climes  which 
are  not  visible  to  us  at  home  ;  but  there  is  a 
lassitude,  a  certain  je  ne  scais  quoi,  that  takes 
away  all  the  zest  for  me. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  we  entered  the  harbor 
of  Vera  Cruz,  very  much  to  our  gratification. 
I  believe  few  persons  could  be  found  who  would 
not  prefer  terra  firma  to  the  deceitful  and  trea. 
cherous  gulf  of  Mexico.  After  having  under- 
gone an  inspection  by  thfe  visiting  surgeon,  and 
he  having  ascertained  that  there  were  no  cases 
of  cholera  among  us,  the  Vera  Cruzans  being 
very  apprehensive  of  another  visit  from  this 
Protean  disease,  we  were  permitted  to  land. 
Some  of  us  had  been  unwell  for  a  few  days  pre- 
vious,  owing  to  our  having  been  becalmed  and 
exposed  to  excessive  heat  for  some  days  in  the 
gulf.  We  were  moreover  informed  that  there 
were  cases  of  vomito  in  the  city,  and  therefore 
determined  to  remain  on  botird  a  day  or  two, 
until  we  should  become  in  a  sUght  degree,  at 
least,  acclimated. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  a  scene,  novel 
and  very  interesting  to  an  American,  present- 
ed itself  to  our  view.  The  atmosphere  was 
unusually  clear  tind  transparent,  and  a  gen- 
tle sea  breeze  gave  it  a  wholesome  and  grat. 
eful  feehng.  Directly  in  front  of  us  lay 
the  antique  and  ruinous  looking  city  of  Vera 
Cruz,  with  its  gorgeous  domes,  and  struc. 
tures  of  various  appearances,  and  architecture, 
mostly  partaking  of  the  Moorish  style.  In  our 
rear  lay  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua ;  on 
our  left  the  mountain  of  San  Martin,  reaching 
to  the  clouds,  with  other  mountains ;  and 
islands  and  bays  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
some  of  these  bays,  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to 
three  miles,  many  fishing  boats  were  to  be-seen, 
the  crews  of  which  seemed  to  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  their  avocation.  In  a  south-westerly 
direction  the  Orizaba,  17,400  feet  in  height, 
rose  in  all  its  majesty,  its  snow-capped  sum- 
mit poising  its  everlasting  congelation  far  above 
the  access  of  man.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
were  reflected  from  this  peak  in  the  softest 
roseate  hues  conceivable. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  days  on  board,  we 
landed  at  the  Mole,  and,  having  passed  the  cus. 
tom  house  without  difficulty,  took  up  our 
abode  at  a  very  ne^t  and  comfortable  house, 
kept  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fulton,  an  American,  whose 
politeness  and  attention  are  well  calculated  to 
insure  custom,  and  give  general  satisfaction. 

Vera  Cruz  is  a  regularly  laid  out  city,  its 
streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  most  of  them  are  of  a  spacious  width ;  some 
of  the  cross  streets  are,  however,  narrow  and 
filthy  ;  in  fact  much  could  not  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  cleanliness  of  any  part  of  the  city  whieh 
we  saw.  The  number  of  dead,  and,  of^course, 
putrifying  animals,  and  other  filth,  which  lie 
in^differeut  parts  of»qi  city,  would  vitiate  and 
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render  the  atmosphere  unhealthy  in  a  much 
iugher  latitude.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  have  wide  side  walks,  whicli  are  formed 
of  a  cement  made  with  lime,  sand,  and  shells, 
which  acquires  a  peculiar  hardness,  and  is  very 
durable.  I  do  not  know  that  any  particular 
proportion  of  these  substances  is  required,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
ker is  the  guide.  The  houses  of  this  city  have 
all  of  them  flat  roofs,  and  arc  covered  with  ce- 
ment ;  particular  pains  are  taken  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  rain  water,  which  runs  from  them  into 
large  cisterns. 

The  public  buildings  of  Vera  Cruz  consist  of 
a  palace,  in  which  are  the  Government  House, 
prison,  &c.,  a  Custom  House,  several  church 
es,  one  or  two  convents,  a  theatre,  hospitals, 
barracks,  and  some  few  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  public  square,  or  plaza,  is  suf- 
ficiently spacious,  but  far  from  being  elegant  or 
attractive  in  any  particular.  It  has  on  the 
north  side  the  Palace,  an  ordinary  looking 
building ;  on  the  east,  the  Cathedral,  an  old 
building  of  mixed  architecture,  principally 
Moorish  ;  on  the  south  and  west,  ranges  of 
baildings  having  dwellings  above  and  shops 
under  tne  piazzas  or  "  portales,"  below.  The 
dweUings  are  generally  commodious,  having 
large,  high,  and  airy  apartments.  Some  of  them 
are  elegant,  having  towers  or  turrets  on  their 
roofs,  admirably  adapted  for  enjoying  the  sea 
breeze,  a  luxury  inappreciable  in  latitude  19° 
11'  north. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  that  dreaded 
disease  and  scourge  of  this  place,  the  vomito,* 
(a  disease  differing  somewhat  from  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  United  States  and  Havana,)  and 
the  oppressive  heat  and  danger  of  exposing  our- 
selves to  the  sun,  compelled  us  to  limit  ourex- 
cursions  and  examinations  more  than  we  de- 
sired. During  the  time  we  remaiiied  in  the 
city,  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  was 
29.96  inches,  and  that  of  the  thermometer,  in 
the  shade,  87°.  The  thermometer  is  often  at 
this  elevation  in  midsummer  in  New-York,  but 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  nrar  so  oppressive  as 
at  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
however,  we  somietimes  ventured  upon  a  ram- 
ble. The  great  place  of  resort  ior  the  Vera 
Cruzans,  (the  "Battery"  of  Vera  Cruz,)  is  the 
Mole,  which  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  and 
decaying  condition.  It  is  said  that  its  repair 
has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  time. 
One  thing  is  certain — if  not  soon  repaired,  it 
will  be  totally  destroyed.  But  the  climate  of 
Mexico  in  these  parts  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  production  of  procrastination  among  its  in- 
habitants :  "  Manana,"  (to-morrow,)  is  the 
word  with  them.  The  Mole,  as  it  is,  is  invalua- 
ble to  the  citizens  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  being  a 
Elace  to  which  they  resort  for  enjoying  the  sea 
reeze,  social  chit-chat,  and  the  burning  of  to- 
bacco, which  both  sexes  are  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing in  their  mouths. - 

The  public  walk,  "  Alameda,"  lies  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  city,  commencing 
at  the  eastern  gate  and  extending  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  an  eastex-ly  dirtclion.  This,  at 
some  former  period,  must  have  been  a  beauti- 
fill,  spacious,  and  shady  ])romenade.  Some  few 
of  the  trees  which  wer<!  planted  in  rows  on 
each  side,  are  still  sianding.  The  way  hetwen 
these  rows  is  well  paved,  and  stone  seats  of  a 
neat  construction  and  appearance  are  placed 
along,  at  intervals,  on  the  sides,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  promenaders. 

The  defence  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  is  very  strong.  The  principal 
fortification  is  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ullca. 
This  is  situated  on  an  island  to  the  northward 
of  the  town,  distant  about  half  a  mile.  It  ap. 
pears  to  be  the  well  constructed  work  of  skilful 
and  competent  engineers.  It  has  a  fine  arma- 
ment of  cannon,  mortars,  &c.,  immense  tanks 
for  holding  water,  and  can  garrison  3000  men. 

*  'Hie  remedy  most  relied  upon  and  universally  need 
for  this  diaeaae,  is  large  doses  of  lime  or  lemon  juice  and 
•wwt  oil,  repeated  uatil  an  operation  is  produced. 


It  is  a  quadrangular  fort,  with  four  bastion 
fronts,  one  of  whicJi,  the  south  western,  is 
bounded  by  the  water  of  the  harbor,  havii^  a 
depth  of  five  fathoms  close  to  the  wall.  On  this 
front,  large  ring  bolts  are  inserted  and  secured 
in  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  shipping, 
to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of  the  northers, 
violent  hurricanes  peculiar  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. The  other  three  fronts  are  bounded  partly 
partly  by  the  water  of  the  harbor,  and  partly 
by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  or  moat  covered  by  a 
glacis.  This  work  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
thirty^.Jive  inillions  of  dollars !  Report  says  that 
the  King  of  Spain,  when  informed  of  its  cost, 
went  to  his  palace  window,  in  Spain,  to  look  at 
it,  observing,  that  a  fort  which  cost  so  much 
ought  to  be  visible  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  A  similar  work  in  the  United  States 
would  cost  about  ^600,000. 

The  population  of  Vera  Cruz  does  not  proba- 
biy  exceed  five  thousand  souls  at  the  present 
time.  The  former  jiopulation  is  said  to  have 
been  Irora  13  to  15,000,  when  it  had  a  flourish- 
ing commerce.  The  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  retrogression  are  various  and 
evident  :  1st,  The  unsettled  and  insecure  state 
of  its  commerce  during  the  first  and  succeed- 
ing revolutions  and  internal  commotions,  which 
have  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  ;  2d,  The  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  is  so  great,  that  foreigners  and  others 
will  not  risk  an  exposure  in  it  without  com- 
parative inducements,  and  no  other  induce- 
ment can  generally  exist  than  that  of  acquiring 
wealth,  and  since  the  accomplishment  of  tliis 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  a  flourishing 
commerce,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  detri- 
mental to  this  branch  of  human  industry,  is  al- 
so detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of 
government,  the  duties  are  so  onerous  as  to 
crush  what  ought  to  have  been  supported  and 
fostered,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  smuir. 
gling  is  thereby  introduced.  But  it  may  be 
urged  in  reply,  that  the  expens"S  of  a  newly 
formed  government  of  a  young  nation,  which 
lias  just  thrown  off"  the  yoke  of  bondage,  must 
be  borne  and  obtained  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  may  be  least  sensible  of  it.  This  may 
be  true  ;  but  if  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  know  what  most  promotes  their 
prosperity,  they  are  hardly  fit  for  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  ruinous  effects  of 
the  retrogression  of  commerce  upon  this  city 
cannot  escape  the  casual  glance  of  the  stran- 
ger. 

The  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  is  objectionable  on 
many  accounts,  but  it  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Vessels  are  now  obliged  to  discharge 
by  Jiieans  of  lighters  or  launches,  and  they  are 
much  exposed  to  the  hurricanes  called  north- 
ers, which  come  in  with  great  violence  from 
the  north  and  west.  The  construction  of  a 
breakwater  from  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
reef,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
castle,  could  easily  be  elTccted,  and  would  ren- 
der the  harbor  comparatitrely  secure  and  safe. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  mostly  sand  and 
unproductive,  consequently  vegetables  bear  a 
very  high  price.  The  market,  however,  is 
tolerably  good. 

This  place  will  alway.s  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  this  coi'ntrv,  it  being  the  spot  upon 
which  that  celebratetl  conqueror  and  most  ex- 
traordinary man,  Cortez,  lauded  with  his  army 
in  1519. 

On  the  24th  June  we  left  Vera  Cruz  on  our 
journey  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  Our  road  for 
the  day  lay  partly  over  a  level  sand  beach,  and 
partly  through  bushes  aud  hillocks  of  sand.  It 
was  excessively  warm,  the  thermometer  being 
at  102°  in  the  shade,  tlie  sun  nearly  vertical, 
no  breeze,  and  the  reflection  from  a  loose  sand 
striking  into  our  faces,  was  very  annoying.  Add 
to  this,  we  could  proceed  in  a  moderate  walk 
only,  and  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the  end  of 
every  five  or  six  rods  to  allow  our  horses  to 
rest.  For  the  last  three  miles  of  this  day's 
journey,  the  vegetation  on  each  side  of  us  was 
luxuriant,  and  in  all  its  tropical  beauty.     The 


trees  were,  many  of  them,  of  a  good  size,  and 
all  clothed  in  verdure.  Large  and  excellent 
limes  were  hanging  from  branches  frequent  on 
both  sides  of  us,  and  many  of  the  trees  were 
nearly  invisible,  being  covered  with  a  lichen  or 
moss,  resembling  the  niissletoe,  the  fibres  ot 
which  hung  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  reaching 
the  ground.  The  color  of  the  lichen  was 
whitish  yellow.  Shrubs  and  flowers  of  varie- 
gated hues  also  adorned  our  path.  But  the  al- 
most insupportable  heat  was  a  tremendous 
drawback  to  our  pleasures.  We  arrived  at 
Santa  Fe  a  little  before  dusk,  having  passed 
over,  for  this  day's  journey,  a  distance  of  about 
hine  miles. 

Here  a  new  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  A  large  company  of  *' Arrieros"  (mule- 
teers) had  already  unpacked  their  mules,  and 
were  encamped  for  the  night  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  On  one  side  their  cooking  fires  were 
arranged  in  a  row  uiuler  large  shady  trees. 
At  each  of  these  fires  an  Indian  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  maize  or  Indian  corn,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  kind  of  cake  called 
"  tortilla."  Tliese  cakes  are  made  by  first 
crushing  and  then  baking  the  corn,  in  the  follow, 
ing  maimer  :  A  flat  stone  (generally  porphyry) 
about  15  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  long,  its 
placed  in  an  inclined  position  by  means  of  two 
legs  at  one  end,  the  other  end  resting  upon  the 
ground.  This  stone  is  called  "  metate."  A 
stone  pin  or  roller,  of  a  semi-cylindrical  shape, 
about  18  inches  long,  serves  in  the  hand  to 
crush  the  corn  upon  the  metate,  the  corn  being 
frequently  moistened  with  water.  This  roller 
is  called  the  "  mano,"  or  pestle.  When  the 
corn  is  completely  crushed,  so  as  to  form  a 
kmd  of  paste,  it  is  mane  into  flat  cakes  between 
the  hands,  and  baked  on  grating  over  the  fire. 
These  are  tortillas,  very  inferior  to  our  hoe- 
cakes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  the  front 
line,  were  the  pack-saddles  of  the  mules  stand- 
ing ne.xt  to  each  other,  in  a  perfect  order  of  ar- 
rangement,  each  saddle  being  as  well  known 
by  thp  arrieros  as  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  a 
military  company  are  known  to  the  captain. 
The  second  line  was  formed  of  the  tents,  or 
rather  roofs,  under  which  the  arrieros  sleep. 
This  shelter  is  merely  a  coarse  piece  of  sack- 
ing. The  next  line  was  formed  by  the  bales 
and  packages  of  goods  which  they  were  to 
transport  to  Mexico.  These  were  properly 
and  carefully  protected  from  the  effects  of  rain 
by  a  covering  of  mats,  which  were  secured  by 
ropes  on  each  side,  tastcned  to  wooden  pinf^, 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  extending  the  lyats 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lorm  pent-roofs,  similar 
to  the  fly  of  a  tent.  Behind  these  the  mutes, 
about  2.^  in  number,  feeding  at  several  long 
troughs,  formed  the  last  line. 

Some  of  the  muleteers  were  attending  to 
the  mules  ;  others  liad  taken  to  their  tents  ; 
and  others  were  dancing,  singing,  gambling, 
drinking,  and  flirting  with  the  girls.  These 
arrieros  have  the  universal  character  of  being 
the  most  honest  .ind  industrious  class  of  peo- 
ple of  the  Mexican  Repnblic.  An  instance  of 
dishonesty  seldom  occurs  among  them.  Yet 
they  are  a  wild  looking  jovial  race,  resembling 
nothing  in  oiireountry.  My  next  will  be  dated 
from  Mexico.  J-  P- 


Improvement  in  Ra^ilwavs. — It  has  been 
resolved  to  make  trial,  on  the  Birmingham 
railway,  of  slabs  of  slate  fixed  in  a  bed  of  con- 
crete, as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  stone  sleep- 
ers. We  have  since  been  informed  that,  in  an 
experiment  previously  made  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallem.  in  the  presence 
of  the  engineer  and  several  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  it  was  found,  by  the  hydraulic 
press,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  slate  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  three  tons  and  a  half,  and  that  con- 
sequently slate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  is 
more  than  equal  to  any  pressure  which  it  can 
be  required  to  support  on  a  railway.  The 
saving  in  expense,  if  slate  is  ultimately  adopted, 
will  be  at  least  one  half.— [Engl,  pap.] 
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Miscellanies,  Foreign  and  Domestic. — 
The  following  notices  are  tiaiislatcd  from 
Berzelius's  last  yearly  report  on  tiie  Progress 
of'  Science,  by  Dr.  Lewis  reiiciitwunger,  of 
Kew-York. — [American  Journal  of  S«:ionce 
and  Arts.] 

1.  A  new  ore  of  Anfimoni;  has  hccii  (lis. 
covered  in  the  flarlz  in«iiiiitains  l>y  ZiiiUin, 
which  resembles  zinkenito,  and  appears  to 
be  also  a  subantimonio-sulpliuret  of  stdphu. 
ret  of  lead  with  sulphuret  o['  silver. 

2.  A  new  Tenantite  has  been  examined 
by  Hemming  from  a  newly  opened  mine  in 
Cornwall,  which  consists  of 

Arsenic  -  .  -  11 -5 

Copper  .  •  -  48*4 

Iron         -  -  -  14"2 

Sulphur  -         .         .         21 '9 
Silex  and  Gangue     -  o* 

S.  Vanadiate  of  head. — .lohnson  disco- 
vered  some  species  of  vanadiate  of  oxide  of 
lead  at  Wanlockhead  in  ^'cotland  ;  one  spe- 
cies  occurs  on  calamine  in  form  of  warts, 
and  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  It  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  and  appears  to  be  dew  of  a  pale 
red  powder,  has  a  resinous  fracture,  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  7.  The  other  is  black, 
and  looks  like  earthy  manganese  ;  a  third 
has  not  yet  been  described,  but  .Johnston 
has  sent  specimens  to  the  Collection  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy.  It  is  regularly 
crystaUized,  and  appears  to  be  a  bi-vanadi- 
ate  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 

4.  Plumhacalcite  has  been  described  by 
Johnson  as  a  mineral  found  at  Wanlock- 
head in  Scotland  ;  it  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lead  ;  ii  is  crystal, 
lized  in  the  primitive  rhomboid  of  the  calca- 
reous  spar  ;  it  occurs  both  transparent  and  , 
opaque,  and  consists  of  92 '2  carbonate  of 
lime,  7-8  carbonate  of  lead.  By  heat  the 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  t!»e  mineral 
assumes  a  reddish  color.  This  mineral  of. 
fers  an  interesting  proof  of  the  isomorphism 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  a  rhomboid  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  " 

5.  Pelokotiite. — Ricbter  describes  an  un- 
crystallized  mineral,  occurring  in  Chili,  with 
malachite  and  copper-green  under  the  above 
name,  (from  "-^"s  brown,  and  >^^*n  powder.) 
It  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  the  oxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  ;  it  has  a 
blackish  blue  color,  gives  a  liver  brown 
streak  of  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  weak 
lustre  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  between  2*5 
and  2-57. 

6.  Wolchouskoit. — Kammerer  described  a 
new  mineral  from  Siberirt,  which  is  amor- 
phous, bluish  green  opako,  a-ul  of  conchoi- 
dal fracture  ;  its  touch  is  greasy,  gives  a  blu- 
ish  green  streak,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue  ;  consists  of  silica,  aiumina,  oxido  of 
chrome,  and  water. 

7.  Worthite. — This  n*\\  Hiirtj-nl  ha*' been 
described  by  Hess,  and  fo^si.  i  iii  a  s.':ifi..liiir 
boulder  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peters- 
burg. It  is  colorless,  crystalline  foliated, 
of  specific  gravity  of  about  .30  ;  harder 
than  quartz,  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe, 
and  dissolves  with  difficulty  and  with  elfer. 
vescence  ;  in  soda  it  becomes  transparent, 
and  yields  water  by  heating  in  a  tube  :  it  be- 
comes  dark  blue  with  nitrate  of  cobalt 


S^"  -f  4A.S  +  Aq. 


Hess 


found  it  composed  of  Silica 

Alumina 

x'VIagnesia 

Water     - 
The  formul-i  is  AAq  -f-  SS. 
8    PyrargUliie, — Nordenskold  discovered 


40-58 

53-80 

1-00 

4-63 


land  analyzed  two  new  minerals  from  Fin- 
land, the  one  he  calls  by  the  above  name 
from  its  character  of  diffusing  a  clayey  smell 
by  heat.  It  is  partly  black,  light,  and  lus- 
trous, like  the  Lordawalite,  and  partly  bluish 
granular  or  red,  and  without  lustre  ;  it  sel- 
dom occurs  pure  in  unerystallized  masses, 
the  form  of  which  approaches  to  a  four- 
, sided  prism,  with  truncated  angles  ;  some- 
times it  is  traversed  with  cliU>rite,  so  as  to 
appear  sparkling  by  polishing  ;  its  specific 
;  gravity  is  2-505  ;  its  harilness  3-5  ;  it  is  de- 
composed completely  by  muriatic  acid ;  it 
occurs  in  graiiite,  and  it  consists  of 
!     Silica  -         .         .         .         43-9.T 

Alumina       -  .         .  ,       -         28-93 

Protoxide  of  Iron  -         -  5-30 

}      Magnesia  with  some  Protoxide  >     o.qn 
I         of  Manganese  \ 

Potassa         -  .  -  -  1.05 

Soda  -        '.  .         -         -  1-85 

Water         -         -        -         •  '      15-47 

;      Loss   -  -  .  .  .^  0*58 

Formula.  F     i 

M 

MgJ 

■  K    J 

9.  AmphodellUe. — This  is  the  other  min- 
eral discovered  by  the  above  author  from 
the  lime  quarries  of  Lozo,  in  Finland  ;  its 
crystallized  form  bears  ranch  analogy  to 
that  of  felspar ;  it  is  clear  reddish,  resem. 
bios  in  fracture  scapolite,  with  two  passages, 
which  form  an  angle  of  95°  9' ;  its  hardness 
is  4-5,  and  its  specific  gravity  2-79S  ;  it  con- 
sists of 

Silica    .  .         .^        45-80 

Alumina  -  -  35-45 
Lime  -  ^  -  10.15 
Magnesia       .         .  5*05 

Protoxide  of  Iron  .  1-70 

Moisture  and  Loss  1.86 

Its  Formula,  C   ) 

F    JS-I-3AS. 
Mgi 
There  are  a  few  more  minerals  described 
j  which  seem  to  require  a  thorough  examina- 
jtion  in  order  to  establish  their  claims  to  be 
called   new,  as  for  instance  Skugisan   and 
iMonophan,  belonging  to  the   family  of  the 
zeolites,  and  noticed  by  Breithaupt. 
i     The  Mengite  from  Siberia,  and  the  Mon- 
ificellite    from    Vesuvius,    and   noticed    by 
{Brooke   and   Berzelius    from    Galloro  near 
{Rome,  a  kind  of  anhydrous  zeolite,  which  is 
I  difficult  to  fuse,  and  becomes  gelatinous  with 
■muriatic  acid  ;   it  is  noticed  by  Necker   De 
Saussure. 

In  regard  to  the  Xanthite,  described  in  a 
i former  number  of  this  Journal,  which  oc- 
'curs  in  Orange  County,  \.  Y.,  and  con- 
<;ists  of  Silica      -  -  '  32-708 

Lime  -         -         -        'M'20H 

Alumina      -  -  -  12-280 

'  Oxide  of  Iron      -  -  12-000 

Protoxide  of  Manganese       3-680 
I  Moisture       -         -  -         0-600 

I  Loss    ....       24-24 

Berzelius  observes,  that  if  this  analysis 
I  approaches  to  accuracy,  and  if  a  small  part 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  contained  in  the 
mineral   as   a   protoxide,  the  formula  would 


1 0.  Ozokerite,  a  new  combustible  Mineral. — 
This  mineral  occurs  at  Slauik,  Moldavian  Dis- 
^rict,  near  the   Karparthes,    and   has   b«en 


called  by  G looker.  Ozokerite  ("i""  to  smell, 
"'ipos  wax) ;  it  is  of  a  talcose  wtructure,  the 
color  between  green  and  brown,  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  0-955  to  0-970  ;  it  may  be 
kneaded  between  the  fingers,  melts  into  a 
clear  mass  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  solu- 
ble  neither  in  alcohol  nor  water,  even  when 
boiling,  and  but  slowly  so  in  ether  and  spi- 
rits of  turpentine.  This  mineral  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  material  for  lamps  or  tapers, 
burning  like  wax,  with  soft  clear  flame,  and 
diffusing  on  its  being  extinguished  an  agree- 
able odor.  Specimens  are  shortly  expected 
from  the  locality. 

11.  Platinum  in  France. — A  specimen  of 
platinum  has  been  exhibited  before  the  acade- 
my at  Paris,  which  has  been  extracted  in 
combination  with  silver  from'  galena,  and 
which  contains  0-00022  of  Platinum  ;  and 
since  1100  lbs.  of  the  galena  are  daily  pro- 
duced  from  the  mines,  the  daily  produce  of 
platinum  will  be  1  lb.  4  oz.  4  drams  and  28 
grains.  The  mines  of  Cohfolens  and  Al- 
one Depart,  of  Choraute  are  the  localities 
for  this  platinum. 


-\':-f: 


Essay  on  the  Indian  Summer,  read  at  a  meeU 
ing  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  hy 
one  of  its  Memhers,  Baltimore,  Dec.  16, 
1833.     [From  Silliman's  Journal.]         .< 

(Continued  from  page  661.) 
From  this  detail  of  facts,  it  appears  to  us 
highly  probable  that  electrical  causes  are  ne- 
gatively concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
Indian  summer ;  for  instance,  as  during  the 
warmer  months  they  act  vigorously  by  pro. 
ducing  an  intermixture  of  the  diflferent  cur- 
rents or  strata  of  air ;  so,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  a})proach  of  winter,  they  act  with  di- 
minished energy,  and  hence  suffer  portions  of 
air,  difliering  greatly  in  their  temperature 
and  humidity,  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time 
without  flowmg  into  each  other.  We  might 
mention  evaporation  as  one  of  the  causes  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  haze  or  clouds, 
but  as  it  is  dependent  on,  and  influenced  by, 
existing  temperatures,  wv  shall,  in  summing 
up  our  arguments,  show  how  far  the  mean' 
hygrometic  condition  of  the  air  is  effected  by 
the  annual  change  of  temperature,  as  also  by 
particular  winds,  and  by  the  local  conforma- 
tion and  geographical  position  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Having  now  noticed  the  more  pro- 
minent  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Indian  summer,  we  pro- 
ceed to  explain,  as  far  as  possible,  their  mode 
and  extent  of  operation. 

The  first  important  conclusion  that  we 
draw  trom  the  above  details  is,  that  the  form- 
ation of  haze  or  clouds,  viewing  the  subject  in 
its  most  general  outline,  must  depend  essen- 
tially on  a  reduction  of  atmospherical  tempe- 
rature,  which  brings  the  water  contained  in 
the  air  to  a  visible  siii>-vaporoiis  state,  consti- 
tuting haze,  or  to  an  actual  liquid  condition, 
(minutely  divided,)  forming  clouds.  We  be- 
lieve further,  that  this  visible  alteration,  or 
increased  density,  is  confined  chiefly  or  wholly 
to  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  and  is  immediately 
referable  to  partial  and  slow  currents  of 
moist  winds  from  a  southerly  or  isouth-easterly 
direction,  (as  meteorological  records  confirm,) 
and  that  these  moist  winds  usually  follow  cool 
dry  westerly  or  northerly  ones,  which  havinff 
prevailed  extensively  both  in  the  higher  and 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  have  lower- 
ed its  temperature  and  reduced  its  absolute 
quantity  of  moisture.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
this  moist  and  warm  current  of  air,  (extend 
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iag  perhaps  in  height  some  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  earth's  surface,) 
to  come  into  contact  with  a  cool  dry  northerly 
one,  the  obvious  result  would  be  a  reduction 
of  temperature,  attended  with  hazy  or  cloudy 
formation;  while  the  superior  stratum  of  air 
being  altogether  westerly  or  northerly,  would 
remain  dry  and  cloudless,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  precise  condition  of  things  during  the  In- 
dian summer.  | 

It  might  be  asked  whether  those  partial 
currents  do  not  occur  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer  season,  and  if  so,  why  not  give  rise  to 
the  same  phenomena?     Tiie  reply  would  be, 
that  the  general  tendency  to  foggy  or  cloudy 
weather  is  obviously  less  at  those  seasons  than' 
in   the   fall,    from   the  existence  of  a  cause 
which  we  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this! 
paper,  viz.,  that  the  »nean  temperature  of  Ihel 
air  being  on  the  increase  during  the  springj 
and  summer  seasons,  (from  the  moro   direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays  oa  the  earth's  surface,)' 
its  capacity  to  receive  moisture  and  contain  itj 
invisibly  is  also  augmented.     Hence,  an  east-! 
erly  wind  will  not  produce  rain,  nor  indeed! 
sensibly  affect  the  transparency  of  the  air,' 
until,  it  has  continued  (or  sudi  a  length  of  time' 
as  to  bring  a  great  excess  of  moisture  ;  when' 
the  solar  heat  becoming  also  obstructed,  a, 
further  reduction  of  temperature  and  conse-j 
quent  precipitation  occurs.     And  again,  two' 
other  very  important  agents  concur  to  prevuntj 
these   phenomena   from  appearing  in  warm; 
weather  :   we  allude  to  the  excessive  heat  at  I 
the  earth's  surface  acting  on  the  lower  stra- 
tum of  air,  and  the  vigorous  movement  of 
electrical  agencies  on  the  higher  regions,  both 
of  which  causes  concur  to  produce  a  constant 
and  steady   admixture  of  the  atmospherical 
strata ;  the  former,    by    rarifying  the  lower 
stratum  and  causing  it  to  ascend ;  the  latter 
by  exploding  and  destroying  large  portions! 
above,  and  reducing  the  temperatures  of  others,  I 
which  as  rapidly  descend,  and  it  is  this  acti- 
vity of  circulation  among  the  currents  of  air 
during  warm  weather,  that  prevents  the  form- 
ation and  continuance  of  a  hazy  or  foggy  at- 
mosphere. 

In  contirmation,  we  may  remark,  that  du- 
ring the  cold  summer  of  1816,  when  of  course 
both  these  causes  were  acting  with  a  dimi- 
nished force,  there  was  a  very  constant  hazi- 
ness  of  the   air,  so  much   so,  that  the  sun 
could  be  viewed  with  the  naked  eye  until  9  or 
10    o'clock   in  the  niorning.     A   celebratedj 
traveller  in  the  south  relate  i  a  fact  whichj 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actuc»l  condition  1 
in  which  we  suppose  the  lower  stratum  of  air  j 
to  exist  during  the  prevalence  of  hazy  wca-j 
ther  ;    he  remarks  "  that  over  the  ocean  the! 
sky  exhibits  a  paler  blue  than  over  the  land  :  i 
when  from  the  summit  of  the  Andes  the  eye  isj 
directed  towards  the  great  South  Sea,  a  hazi- 
ness uniformly  spread  to  about  10,000  feet  in 
lieight  is  observed  to  cover  as  with  a  thin  veil 
*  the  surface    of  the  ocean — this  appearance 
takes  place  in  a  season  when  the -atmosphere; 
viewed  from  the  coast,  or  at  sea,  appears  pure,j 
and  transparent ;  the  existence  of  the  opaque  > 
vapor  is  announced  only  lo  mariners  by  thci 
little  intensity  of  the  azure  color  of  the  sky."; 
Here  it  is  evident  that  a  slight  additional  den-, 
shy  in  this  lower  stratum  would   intercept   aj 
large  portion  of  solar  light,  and  give  a  turbid! 
or  hazy  appearance  to  the  general  atmos-i 
phere.  | 

By  a   very    careful    reference    to    Capt. 
Brantz'  meteorological  tables,  we  find,  that  in: 
a  very  few  instances,  he  notes  hazy  weatherj 


co-existing  with  a  northerly  wind — this  fact, 
however,  does  not  militate  against  the  view 
we  have  offered,  viz.,  that  hazy  weather  is  the 
result  of  a  southerly  or  easterly  current,  su- 
pervening to  a  cool  northerly  one — for  it  is 
evident  the  same  result  would  be  produ'ted  if 
the  differing  portions  of  air  only  come  in  con 
tact — with  this  qualification,  that  the  superior 
dryness  and  force  of  a  northerly  wind  would 
give  a  much  shorter  duration  to  the  existence 
of  haze,  the  continuance  of  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  a  dry  westerly  or  northerly 
wind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  in  a  very  gerjeral 
manner  to  inquire,  why  the  Indian  summer 
makes  its  appearance  more  particularly  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  This  part  of  our  subject, 
by  no  means  void  of  difficulty,  appears  ca- 
pable of  solution  in  the  following  manner.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  constant  and  general 
wind  prevails  within  the  tropics,  moving 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  called  the 
trade  wind;  observation  also  confirms  that 
without  the  tropics,  both  north  and  south,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  westerly:  the  object  of 
which  appears  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  equi- 
librium, which  is  disturbed  by  the  trade  winds 

this  westerly  or  north-westerly  current, 
(for  it  would  be  oblique  in  our  parallel,)  being 
often  counteracted  during  tiie  summer  by  op- 
posite winds,  (brought  into  existence  by  local 
causes — and  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
heat  on  our  continent  during  the  summer,  and 
early  part  ofthe  fall,)  comes  to  act  again  with 
renewed  force,  during  the  first  cold  weather  of 
autumn,  and  continues  at  intervals  until  it 
has,  as  it  were,  more  than  fulfilled  its  intention, 
and  is  hence  usually  succeeded  again  in  No 
vember  and  the  early  part  ol  December,  by 
wlipt  may  be  termed  a  southern  re-action — at 
which  period  the  phenomenon  ofthe  Indian 
summer  occurs,  beiuf*'  at  the  precise  time 
when  the  general  predisposition  of  the  air  to 
form  haze  or  fogs  is  at  its  maximum. 

It  appears  to  us  also,  that  the  existence  and 
duration  ofthe  Indian  summer  in  this  country 
has  an  important  connection  with  the  exten- 
sive forests  and  uncultivated  lands,  peculiar  to 
America,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
according  to  the  recollection  of  our  older  in- 
habitants, its  former  duration  was  often  three 
or  four  weeks,  whereas  its  present  continuance 
is  short  and  uncertain,  seldom  exceeding  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  It  appears  hirthcr,  that  this 
ilecline  has  been  somewhat  regular,  keeping 
pace  with,  and  evidently  influenced  by,  the 
gradual  uncovering  of  the  country.  Hum- 
boldt  states,  that  plains  abounding  with  trees 
are  usually  characterized  by  a  foggy  atmos- 
phere. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  the  great  central  ba- 
sin of  South  America,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  In  the  n)iddlc  of  a 
continent  overspread  with  forests,  and  water 
ed  by  equatorial  rains,  the  humidity  is  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  oceau»v. -..«.,    v,;.-    . 

The  temperature  of  t'be  atmosphere  dimi- 
nishes at  an  average  of  one  degree  for  every 
three  hundred  feet,  hence  the  humidity  is 
greatest  in  the  lowe.'  regions.  The  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  air  also  varies,  (o» 
jourae,)  with  diffei-ent  elevations  of  coimtry, 
the  more  elevated  possessing  the  drier  atmos. 
phere.  Again,  in  tropical  latitudes  the  clouds 
form  at  a  greater  hcivrht  above  the  earth's 
surface,  because  the  point  of  condensation  or 
congelation  is  confinP"!  to  tho.^t'  cold  elevated 
regions,  whereas  in  the  temperate  zones,  (and 
especially  in  the  fall  season,   when  the  mean 


temperature  ofthe  air  is  but  a  few  degrees 
above  the  point  of  deposition,)  fogs  and  clouds 
form  near  the  t:arth's  surface — all  these  facts, 
if  closely  examined,  corroborate  the  views 
wc  have  been  trying  to  establish — but  which 
we  confess  are  uk>  imperfectly  and  theoreti- 
cally founded. 

One  ofthe  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  IiKlian  suuiui^i-  is  the  pecuhar  redness  of 
the  sky,  which  in  our  opinion  is  explained  on 
the  principle  that  t!ie  white  beam  of  light  bemg 
unfolded  in  its  passage  through  the  foggy 
striitum  near  tliL-  earth's  surface,  its  more  de- 
licate rays  are  either  reflected  back,  or  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  stronger  rays  of  red  and 
orange  all  penetrate  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 
by  ti.eir  excess  tinge  surrounding  objects  with 
their  own  color,  and  especially  the  lower  at- 
mosphere, which  reflects  and  refracts  them  in 
every  possible  direction  :  much  on  the  princi- 
ple that,  to  thi!  eye  of  a  person  who  has  de- 
scended to  a  great  depth  in  a  diving  bell,  every 
thing  appears  reddisii,  because  nothing  but 
red  rays  can  penetrate  the  dense  medium 
which  is  interposed  between  him  and  the  sun. 
Again  this  redness  ofthe  air,  together  with  the 
mechanical  irritation  produced  by  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  aerial  vapor,  excites  a  painful  af- 
fection ofthe  eves — this  sensation,  connected 
with  the  smoky  ap|>ea ranee  ofthe  sky,  induces 
great  numbers  ofthe  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try to  believe  that  the  Indian  summer  con- 
sists of  a  smoky  state  ofthe  air,  produced  by 
burning  tiio  vegetable  decidua  which  are  col- 
lected  together  in  the  fall  season  for  this  pur- 
pose, or,  iis  some  will  have  it,  the  firing  ofthe 
neighboring  mountains.  This  ap{)earance  of 
actual  smoke  is  however  an  optical  illusion, 
produced  by  the  foggy  appearance  ofthe  air, 
land  which  seems  to  find  confirmation  by  the 
igreal  irritation  ofthe  visual  organs,  effected 
I  by  the  excess  of  red  rays,  dic. 

The  increased  temperature  which  accompa- 
nies the  existence  of  this  hazy  weather  is  re- 
ferable to  several  causes.  Viz. 

1st.  The  prevailing  wind,  which,  being  from 
a  southerly  direction,  is  usually  warm. 

2d.  The  heal  radiated  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  immediately  returned,  (on  a  well  known 
principle,)  being  reflected  back  by  the  haze  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  lastly  the  temperature 
is  further  increased  by  the  condensation  of 
both  air  and  moisture  during  the  formation  of 
the  foggy  stratum. 

We  have  now  hastily  explained,  or  rather 
touched  upon  the  leading  phenomena  ofthe 
Indian  summer,  but  acknowledge  to  have 
written  on  this  sulyect  rather  with  a  view  to 
elicit  further  inquiry  from  others  than  to  es- 
tabhsh  any  theory  ofourown;  every  pheno- 
menon connected  with  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  highly  deserving  of  our  most  earnest  inves- 
tigation, for  daily  observation  confirms,  that 
not  only  the  health,  but  also  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  our  species,  arc  "rreatly  under  ithe  con- 
trol of  its  influences.  We  liope  therefore  to 
see  this  subject  taken  up  by  some  one  whose 
lime  and  opportunity  are  less  restricted  than 
cur  own,  and  wiiose  superior  knowledge  ofthe 
laws  which  direct  and  govern  our  atmosphere 
shall  enable  him  to  place  it  on  more  sure  and 
tdevated  ground. 


Commerce  of  tjif.  West.— We  have  this  rooruiii^'  n 
loner  from  Buffalo,  d.il«!  Oc!.  '23d,  from  which  we  mah*" 
the  following  extract—"  :Sc\ent>--two  vcsaeU  were  in  oil: 
harbor  this  morning,  fiound  to  the  west— each  vessel  avi  ra- 
ge?; al)OTU  MX)  barreU  hulk.,  making  nt  least  in  the  whoK' 
23,000  barrels.  Our  warehoases  are  still  full  of  good», 
and  the  wharves  are  crowded.  Boats  from  th«  east  are  cwn- 
stanUy  aLrri\-ing."— [Cgiamncial  Adv.] 
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Animal  Mechanics,  or  Proofs,  oj  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.  Part  II.,sfiowing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.  [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  from  page  616.) 

Of  Sensibility. — Under  this  head  arc 
comprehended,  not  any  sentiment  or  feeling 
of  the  mind,  but  the  sensations  of  the  body. 

We  form  our  notions  of -sensibility  from 
that  of  the  skin  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  necessa. 
ry  that  we  should  do  so.  It  is  in  constant 
communication  with  things  around  us,  and 
artected  by  their  qualities ;  it  affords  us  in- 
formation,  which  corrects  the  notions  re- 
ceived from  the  other  organs  of  sense,  and 
It  excites  our  attention  to  preserve  our  bodies 
from  injury.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the 
painful  effects  of  injuries  upon  the  surface, 
that  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  imagine 
that  the  deeper  the  injury  the  more  dreadful 
the  pain.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  to  such  irritants  as 
would  give  the  skin  pain,  the  internal  parts 
are  totally  insensible.  And  it  is  equally  cer 
tain,  that  though  the  nerves,  the  instruments 
of  sensation,  are  incapable  of  producing  any 
perception  without  the  brain,  yet  the  brain 
Itself,  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  intellect, 
and  to  which  every  impression  must  be  re- 
ferred before  we  become  conscious  of  it,  is 
itself  as  insensible  as  leather.  These  con- 
siderations  show  us,  that  sensibility  to  pain 
IS  not  a  necessary  result  of  life,  and  they 
naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry  for  what  pur- 
pose  is  sensibility  bestowed,  and  how  is  it 
distributed  in  the  body  ?  '      -  . 

We  have  first  to  show  that  the  skin  has 
sensibilities  exactly  suited  to  the  functions  it 
has  to  perform.  Science  no  doubt  informs 
us,  that  warmth  and  cold  are  only  relative 
degrees  of  heat ;  to  the  skin  they  are  dis- 
tinct sensations,  and  e.xcite  in  different  ways 
both  the  mind  and  the  bodily  functions.  Cold 
braces  and  animates  to  exertion,  whilst  the 
warmth,  which  is  pleasant  to  us,  is  genial  to 
all  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy. 
Their  alternations  arc  the  most  constant 
sources  of  our  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same 
time  conduce  to  exertion  and  to  health.  All 
this,  however,  belongs  to  the  skin  exclusive, 
ly;  parts  internal,  although  peculiarly  sen- 
sible to  their  proper  stimulus,  give  no  indi- 
cation  of  sensibility  to  heat ;  if  there  be  in- 
ternal sensibilities  of  heat,  they  are  morbid 
and  deceptions.  Molten  lead  would  produce 
pain  and  death,  being  poured  into  the  interi- 
or of  the  body,  but  the  sensation  of  burning 
is  a  property  of  the  surface  only.  It  is  the 
excess  of  that  particular  sensation,  which  is 
calculated,  like  the  other  endowments  of  the 
skin,  to  suit  the  medium  in.  which  we  live, 
and  to  force  us  to  the  regulation  of  the  tern- 
perature  necessary  to  preserve  life. 

Touch,  or  the  sensibility  to  bodies  pressed 
upon  the  skin,  is  likewise  a  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate sense.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin 
to  pricking,  cuttmg,  or  tearing,  is  also  in  cu- 
rious contrast  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
solid  internal  textures,  as  bono,  cartilage,  and 
ligament.  We  have  arrived  at  the  full  com- 
prehension of  this  subject  very  slowly.  Dis- 
agreeable  experiments  have  been  made,  but 
the  followmg  is  as  interesting  as  it  was  in- 
nocently performed.  A  man  who  hud  his 
finger  torn  off,  so  as  to  hang  by  the  tonilou 
only,  came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  ♦'  1 
shall  now  see,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  whether 
this  man  haa  any  sensibility  in  his  tendon." 
He  Ittid  M  GQid  aiong  the  /ingur,  ttndi  biind*^ 


folding  the  patient,  cut  across  the  tendon. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  asked,  "  what  I  have  cut 
across  ?"  "  Why,  you  have  cut  across  the 
cord,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer.  By  such 
experiments  it  became  very  manifest,  that 
bone,  gristle,  and  ligament,  were  insensible 
to  pricking,  cutting,  and  burning.  Were 
they  therefore  insensible  ?  The  reader  will 
answer — Surely,  it  is  a  matter  proved.  But 
before  we  finally  decide,  let  us  take  this  into 
consideration, — that  the  sensibilities  of  the 
bodv  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  ;  and 
every  part  has  its  peculiar  kind,  as  well  as 
its  degree ;  and  every  part  has  its  kind  of 
sensibility  with  reference  to  its  function,  and 
also  with  reference  to  its  protection  from  vi- 
olence. If  the  membranes  between  the 
bones  of  our  great  joints,  or  the  cords  which 
knit  the  bones,  were  sensible  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  with  the  skin,  we  should 
be  incapable  of  motion,  and  screwed  to  our 
seats,  as  the  man  appears  to  be  who  has  a 
violent  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

But  although  these  bones  and  cartilages, 
or  gristles,  and  ligaments,  be  not  sensible  as 
the  skin,  or  the  surface  of  the  eye,  they  pos 
sess  that  which  is  suited  to  their  condition, 
which  permits  their  free  use,  and  yet  limits 
that  too  free  exercise  which  would  be  inju 
rious  to  their  textures,  or  raise  inflammation 
in  them.  The  ligaments  and  tendons,  then, 
which  are  insensible  to  pricking,  cutting,  and 
burning,  are  sensible,  nevertheless,  to  stretch- 
ing and  tcaruig !  It  is  remarkable  that  such 
men  as  Drs.  Hunter  and  Haller,  the  lumina- 
ries of  their  science,  should  have  held  the 
opinion  that  the  bone  and  the  membrane 
which  covers  it  (the  periosteum),  the  gris- 
tles or  cartilages,  the  ligaments  of  joints,  ^d 
the  tendons  of  muscles,  were  insensible  parts, 
and  yet  be  in  daily  attendance  on  those  who 
suffer  the  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle,  where 
there  are  no  parts  to  suffer  but  those  enume- 
rated, and  where  the  pain,  excessive  in  de- 
gree, was  felt  in  the  instant  of  the  sprain. 
These  considerations  explain  to  us  that  pain 
is  the  safeguard  of  the  body.  This  capaci- 
ty of  conveying  painful  impressions  to  the 
mind  is  not  given  superfluously  to  all  parts ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  safe  exercise  and  the 
enjoyment  of  every  part  is  permitted  with- 
out  alloy,  and  only  the  excess  restrained. 

This  subject  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
parent insensibility  of^  the  heart.  The  ob- 
servation  of  the  admirable  Harvey,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  to 
this  effect.  A  noble  youth,  of  the  family  of 
Montgomery,  from  a  fall  and  consequent  ab- 
scess on  the  side  of  the  chest,  had  the  inte- 
rior marvellously  exposed,  so  that  after  his 
cure,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  the  heart 
and  lungs  were  still  visible,  and  could  be 
handled  ;  which,  when  it  was  communicated 
to  Charles  I.,  he  expre.s.sed  a  desire  that 
Harvey  should  be  permitted  to  see  the  youth 
and  examine  his  heart.  "  When,"  says  Har- 
vey, "  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  this  young 
nobleman,  and  conveyed  to  him  the  king's 
request,  he  made  no  co«»cealment,  but  ex- 
posed the  letl  side  of  his  breast,  when  I  saw 
a  cavity  into  which  1  could  introduce  my  fin- 
gurs  and  thumb ;  astonished  with  the  novel- 
ty,  again  and  again  I  explored  the  wound, 
and  first  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture  of  the  cure,  I  set  aI)out  the  oxaniiiiation 
of  the  heart.  Taking  it  in  one  hand,  and 
placing  the  finger  of  the  other  on  the  |)ulse 
at  the  wrist,  i  guti»fied  myself  that  it  was 
indeed  the  heart  which  I  grasped.    I  then 


brought  him  to  the  king  that  he  might  behold 
and  touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that 
he  might  perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when 
wo  touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw 
our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  nobleman 
knew  not  that  we  touched  the  heart !"  Other 
observations  confirm  this  great  authority, 
and  the  heart  is  declared  insensible.  And 
yet  the  opinions  of  mankind  must  not!  be 
lightly  condemned.  Not  only  does  every 
emotion  of  the  mind  affect  the  heart,  but 
every  change  in  the  condition  of  the  body 
is  attended  with  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  heart :  motion  during  health — the  influ- 
ence of  disease — every  passing  thought,  will 
influence  it.  Here  i^  the  distinction  mani- 
fested. The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  for  a 
purpose,  and  so  is  the  sensibility  of  the  heart. 
Whilst  the  skin  informs  us  of  the  qualities  of 
the  external  world,  and  guards.us  against  in- 
jury from  without,  the  heart,  insensible  to 
touch,  is  yet  alive  to  every  variation  in  the 
constitutional  powers,  and  subject  to  change 
from  every  internal  influence. 

There  is  in  the  several  organs  of  the  body^ 
as  it  were,  a  distinct  life ;  that  is,  ihey  pos- 
sess sensibility,  the  grand  endowment  of  life,, 
necessary  to  their  condition,  and  adapted  to 
their  appropriate  stimulus.  The  impressions 
made  upon  them  will  sometimes  rouse  them 
into  activity,  or  call  muscles  into  action  which 
are  necessary  to  their  functions  or  for  their 
protection  ;  and  this  oftentimes  without  re- 
ference  to  the  mind  at  all,  and  consequently 
without  our  consciousness.         j     . 

Perhaps  wo  have  the  most  agreeable  ex- 
ample  of  this  in  the  eye.  That  organ  has 
been  selected  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
of  the  Objects  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  as 
showing  how  mechanical  advantage  is  taken 
in  the  arrangemoot  of  the  muscles  to  pro. 
duce  velocity  of  movement  in  guarding  the 
eye.  But  this  fine  mechanism  would  be  lost 
if  the  excitement  depended  on  our  will, — if 
there  were  not  a  sensibility  appropriated  to 
the  action,  and  an  influence  quicker  than 
thought.  It  is  not  by  feeling  the  pain  of  the 
offensive  body,  or  by  estimating  its  dangers, 
and  acting  on  the  conviction,  that  we  close 
the  eye  to  avoid  injuries.  This  would  be 
an  operation  all  too  slow  for  the  intended 
purpose  ;  and,  therefore,  the  muscles,  pos. 
scssing  these  extraordinary  provisions,  are 
put  in  relation  with  a  sensibility  more  admi. 
rable  still.  So  when  a  light  foreign  body 
touches  the  eye-lashes,  they  give  alarm,  and 
cau.se  a  motion,  both  of  the  eye.lids  and  eye. 
ball,  quicker  than  thought.  The  eye-lashes, 
seated  on  the  tender  extremities  of  sensitive 
nerves,  preserve  the  eye  in  two  ways — by 
guarding  its  interior  from  the  lateral  light, 
and  by  exciting  the  motion  of  the  eye-Uds, 
even  before  the  offensive  body  can  touch  the 
eye's  surface. 

We  may  take  another  illustration  to  show 
how  sensibility,  one  of  the  endowments  of 
the  living  part,  is  adapted  to  the  mechanical 
organization,  and  with  an  appropriation  more 
admirable  than  the  mechanism.  W^hen  we 
speak  ef  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  it  is  still 
|)ossiblc  to  misconceive  its  nature,  and  to 
suppose  it  accident  merely  ;  but  in  the  in. 
stance  to  be  adduced,  the  sensibility  is  dif. 
ferent,  and  it  is  put  in  connection  with  a  hun- 
dred muscles  ;  without  this  high  and  pecu. 
liar  sensibility,  and  its  multiplied  relations 
to  muscles,  inde|>endent  of  volition)  the  me^ 
chanism  wo  are  about  to  describe  would  be 
quite  useless. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IJUPROVEJHENTS. 


The  top  of  the  wind.pipe  is  called  the  la 
rynx,  and  consists  of  five  elasfic  curtilages 
These  do  not  merely  keep  the  sides  of  the 
wind-pipe    apart,   and    the    passage   for  the 
breath  free,  but  they  perform  offices  impor 
tant  to  the  economy  both  of  body  and  niind 
they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  instrument 
o(  voice  ;  they  at   the  same  time  guard  the 
lungs  from  injury. 

Fig.  24. 


The  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  laryn.\,  it  is  that  we  feel 
projecting  on  the  fore  part  of  the  throat, 
called  i\\G  pomum  adami,  (A.)  It  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  fine  apparatus  behind  it,  and 
indeed  this  is  the  reason  of  its  name,  (scuti- 
form,  like  a  shield.)  Within  the  thyroid 
stand  the  aryUenoid  cartilages,  (B.)  This 
cartilage  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form.  \ 
It  is  socketed  or  articulated  on  the  cartilage 
below,  and  is  perfectly  moveable.  To  the 
comer  which  projects  forwards  the  ligament 


(B)  is  fixed,  and  to  its  other  sides  five  little 
muscles  are  attached ;  these  muscles,  by 
moving  the  carlilage,  draw  and  vary  the  po- 
sition of  the  ligament.  It  is  these  cartila- 
ges  and  this  ligament,  which,  vibrating  in 
the  stream  of  air,  give  the  tremor,  and  vo- 
calize  the  breath  ;  the  tones  so  produced  are 
articulated  in  speech. 

This  is  a  subject  far  from  bemg  extiaust- 
ed  in  our  philosophical  works,  and  may  call 
for  observation  afterwards  ;*  but  at  present 
we  may  look  on  these  ligaments,  not  as  the 
cordx  vocales,  but  in  another  of  their  ofiiees 
— forming  the  slit  which  opens  and  shuts  in 
breathing,  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs. 
But  here  it  is  pertinent  to  remark,  that  in  the 
structure  of  an  animal  body  one  organ  is 
made  subservient  to  several  functions,  with- 
out interference  in  the  performance  of  any 
of  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  la- 
rynx. It  is  one  of  those  uses  only,  and  the 
least  important,  that  we  have  at  present  to 
observe. 

The  ligaments  being  invested  with  the 
lining  coat,  or  membrane  of  the  wind-pipe, 
draw  it  into  the  form  of  a  slit  like  the  till  of 
a  shop  counter,  and  this  is  the  chink  of  the 
glottis  {rima  glottidis.)  This  slit  opens  and 
closes  with  every  inspiration,  moving  as  we 
see  the  nostrils  do  in  breathing.  But  the 
most  admirable  thing  of  all  is  the  acute  sen- 

•  For  ■  foil  de^ription  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  together 
with  eoftavintn  iUuwraiive  of  the  aame,  the  reader  i<!  re- 
ferred  to  page  117,  vol.  iii.  of  ihie  Moguine. 


sibility  given  to  this  part,  and  to  no  other,  so'' 
that  the  lightest  husk,   or  seed,  or  smallest 
fly,  drawn  in  jvith  the   breath,  and  touching 
the  margin  of  the  chink,  is  caught  there  by 
the  rapid  action  of  the  muscles  and  conse- 
quent closing  of  the  aperture.     Now,  were 
the  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs 
to  be  only  thus  far  perfect,  there   would   be 
an  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  intru- 
sion of  foreign  matter  into  the  delicate  cells 
of  the  lungs,  but  not  for  its  expulsion   from 
the  entrance  which  it  had  reached.     Accord, 
ingly,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  glottis 
is  put  in  operation  with  the  shutting  of  the 
chink,  it  also  animates  another  class  of  mus- 
cles,   viz.    all    those  which,   seated    on  the 
chest,  compress  it,  and  force  out  the  air  in 
coughing;  and  these  combining  in  one  pow- 
erful    and    simultaneous    effort,    whilst    the 
glottis  is  closed,  overcome  that  constriction, 
and  propel  the  breath  through  the  contracted 
pipe  with  an  explosive  force,  which  brushes 
off  the  offending  body.     There  is  one  thing 
more  necessary  to  this  most  important  though 
familiar  action — the  lungs  are  never  empty 
of  air  :  in  breathing  we  do  not  fully  expel 
the  air;  if  we  did,  there  would  be  a  period 
of  danger  occurring  17  times  in  a  minute, 
for  in  the  first  part  of  each  inspiration,  some- 
thing  might  be  drawn    into   the  wind-pipe 
which   would  suffocate.     But  by  this  provi- 
sion of  air  retained  in  the  lungs  more  than 
necessary  to  respiration,  and  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  expel  by  a  more  forcible  expiration, 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  coughing  and 
expelling  the  offensive  thing  at  any  point  of 
time  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  | 

The  sensibility  seated  in  a  spot  of  the  throat 
so  beneficently,  does  not  extend  into  the  wind, 
pipe ;  for  we  cannot  more  admire  the  per- 


fect adaptation  of  this  living  property,  than 
the  circumstance  of  its  never  being  bestowed 
in  a  superfluous  degree,  nor  extended  where 
lit   is  not  absolutely  required.     Just  as   the 
j sensibility  of  the  skin  protects  the  parts  be- 
iueath,  so  in  the  same  manner  does  the  sensi- 
|bility  of  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe  protect  all 
jthe  interior  of  the  tube,  and  the  lungs  them- 
'selves,  wtthoKt  l!:  j  necessity  of  this  proper- 
ty of  irritability  extending  through  the  whole 
continuous  surface. 

The  simple  act  of  sneezing  affords  a  very 
curious  instance  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of 
muscular  activity   and   the  governing  sensi- 
bility.     The   sensation  which   gives  rise  to 
this  convulsive   act   is  seated   in   the   mem- 
brane of  the  interior  of  the  nostrils,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  with  the  difference  of  sen- 
sation  from  that  in  the  throat  which  excites 
coufrhing.    But  is  it  not  a  very  curious  thing 
to  find  some   twenty  muscles  thrown  out  of 
the  action  excited  by  irritation  of  the  nose  ; 
and  as   many  excited  which  were  not  in  the 
class  of  those  influenced  in  coughing  ;  and 
for  the  very  obvious  purpose  of  shutting  the 
passage  by  the  mouth,  or   at   least   forcibly 
driving  the    air  through    the  nostrils  ?     No 
act  of  the  will  could   so  successfully  propel 
the  air  through   the   nose  in  such   a  way  as 
to  remove  tl>e  offensive  and  irritating  parti- 
cles from  the  membrane  of  the   nose,  nad 
clear  those  passages., 

Tlielse  lust  examples  of  an  appropriate 
sensibility  might  introduce  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  internal  sensibilities  which 
govern  the  actions  of  parts  quite  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  will  ;  but  the 
description  of  them  may  be  deemed  unne. 
cessary.  We  shall  just  hint  at  the  guard 
which  nature  has   placed  on  the  lower  ori. 


Fig.  26 


fice  of  the  stomach,  to  check  the  passage 
which  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 
may  have  given  at  the  upper  orifice  (A)  to 
aliments  not  easy  of  digestion.  This  lower 
orifice  (C)  is  encircled  with  a  muscular 
ring ;  the  ring  is  in  the  keeping  of  a 
watchful  guard.  If  we  are  employing  the 
language  of  metaphor,  it  is  of  ancient  use. 
The  Greeks  called  this  orifice  pylorus,  which 
signifies  a  porter.*  and  his  office  is  this  :j 
When  the  stomach  has  received  the  food,  itj 
lies  towards  the  left  extremity,  or  is  slightly  I 
agitated  there.  When  the  digestive  process  j 
is  accomplished,  the  stomach  urges  the  food  I 
towards  the  lower  orifice.  If  the  matter  bej 
bland  and  natural,  it  passes,  and  no  sensa.i 
tion  is  experienced.  But  if  crude  and  undi.' 
gested  matter  be  presented,  opposition  is  of.; 


*  The  upper  orifice  was  call«l  by  them  mso^thngus.  as  it 
weMi  the  puixtf/in,  from  two  words  Btgnifying  to  bring 
food 


fered  to  its  passage,  and  a  contention  is  be- 
gun which  happily  terminates  in  the  food  be- 
ing thrown  again  to  the  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  to  be  submitted  to  a  more  perfect 
operation  of  the  digestive  powers  seated 
there.  It  is  duriiigjjthis  unnatural  retrograde 
movement  of  the  food  that  men  are  made 
sensible  of  having  a  stomach.  Yet  the  sen- 
sations, how  unpleasant  soever,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  but  rather  as 
a  call  on  reason  to  aid  the  instinctive  pow- 
ers, and  to  guard  against  disease  b}"  prevent- 
ing  impure  matter  from  being  admitted  into 
the  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  which 
absorbs,  and  would  thus  carry,  those  impuri- 
ties  into  the  blood  to  engender  disease. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  variety 

in    the    sensibilities   of  the   animal  frame  ; 

nguarding  us  agiiinst  external  influences  when 

they  would  tlireaten  destruction  to  the  frame. 

worki  and  adjusting  the  operations  of  inter* 


LICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.,  AND 


nal  parts  too  complicated  and  too  remotely! 
situated  for  the  superintendence  of  reason. 
Medical  authors,  without  being  empirics, 

do,  notwithstanding,  take  great  advantage  of 
our  ignorance.  We  can  all  of  us  take  warn- 
ing from  the  sensations  experienced  in  the; 
process   of  digestion,   and  there  can  be  n» 
harm  in  giving  every  man  a  confidence  iaj 
the  sensibility  of  his  stomach,  and  in  its  ia.  | 
dications  of  healthy  or  disturbed   functions.  '■, 
We  have  the  best  proof  of  what  we  wish  to' 
inculcate    in  the  action  of    the    ruminating 
stomach.     A  cow  swallows  the  gross  herb- 
age,  and  fills  its  large  first  stomach.     Whes; 
it  chews  the  cud,  the  stomach,  by  its  action,! 
rolls   up   the    grass  into  distinct  pellets,  or! 
balls,  with   as  much  regard   to  the  ofiice  of; 
its  being  rejected   into  the  mouth,  as  we  del 
in  masticating  for  swallowing.     When  the: 
ball  is  brought  into  the   mouth  and  chewed, 
It  is  again    swallowed ;   but   in    descending 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet,  a  muscle 
draws  close  the  aperture  by  which  it  passed 
into  the  large  stomach  in   the  first  instance, 
and  it  is  now  ushered  into  a  second  stoniuck, 
and  so  successively  onwards  to  that  stoinack 
m  which   the  digestion  is   performed.     Thej 
curious  muscular  apparatus  by  which  this  isi 
accomplished  needs  not  to  be  described;  but 
surely,    the    sensibility    which    directs    it, 
which,  kept  apart  altogether  from  the  will, 
is  yet  in  its  results  so  like  the  operations  of 
reason,  presents  a  subject  of  just  admiration. 
The  elastic  structure  of  the  camel's  toot, 
the  provision    around    its  eyes    for  ridding 
them  of  offensive    particles,  the   power  of 
closing  its  nostrils  against  the  clouds  of  sand, 
and  its  endurance  of  fatigue,  would  not  ena- 
ble it  to  pass  the  desert,  unless  there  were 
provisions  for  the  lodgement  of  water  in  its 
stomach,  and  unless  this  apparatus  were  ani- 
mated  by   peculiar  sensibilities ;  for  there 

•■;:''  Fig  27. 


are  muscles  to  retain  the  fluid  in  the  cwlls  of 

Its  stomach,  only  permitting  it  to   ooze   outi 

accor(^ing  to  the   necessities  of  the  animal ; 

and  thfere   is   a  muscle,   represented  in  the 

figure  above,  which  pulls  up  the  one  or  the 

other    of  the    orifices   of  the   ditierent  slo. 

machs,  to  receive  the  food  from  the  lower 

end  of  the  gullet,  according  to  its  condition,   vy  Department. 

...i,_^i ^_  u_  .1  -.1  ■  •  !      In  order  thai  tliose  plans 'iiio  that  experience  may 

be  belter  untie rstood,  I  shall  commonce  with  my  sii. 

tuhtion  and  observations  in  early  life. 

In  ihp  year  1766,  at  a  very  eaiiy  nj;e,  1  waeplnced 


ter  is  carried  into  neither  of  these,  but  into 
the  cells  of  the  second  stomach  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  this  only  brings  us  back  to 
a  sense  of  the  operations  of  our  own  bodies. 
The  act  of  swallowing,  the  propulsion  of  the 
food  into  the  gullet,  and  the  temporary  clos- 
ingof  the  wind-pipe  at  such  a  time,  is  just  as 
surprising.  This  latter  operation  is  never 
deranged  but  by  the  interference  of  the  will. 
If  the  individual  attempts  to  speak,  that  is, 
to  govern  these  parts  by  the  will,  when  they 
should  be  left  to  these  instinctive  operations, 
or  if  terror,  or  some  such  mental  excite- 
ment, prevail  at  the  moment  of  swallowing, 
then  the  morsel  may  stick  in  the  throat. 

All  this  shows  how  perlect  the  operations 
of  nature  are,  and  how  well  it  is  provided 
that  the  vital  motions  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  control  of  reason,  and  even  of  vo- 
lition, and  subjected  to  a  more  uniform  and 
certain  law.  =-    .   ■.         •'    ' 

But  the  point  to  which  we  would  carry 
the  reader  is  this,  that  though  there  are  the 
proper  sensibilities  of  the  body,  with  refer 
ence  to  perception  or  consciousness,  yet 
there  are  others  no  less  curious,  which  con- 
trol the  internal  operations  of  the  econoni\  ; 
and  that  the  mechanical  provisions  are  but  a 
type  of  what  is  promised  to  him  who  will 
look  into  the  sensibilities  of  the  body  for  the 
proof  of  power  and  contrivance. 

Now,  the  human  stomach,  though  not  so 
complicated  in  its  apparatus  of  macerating 
and  digesting  vaU,  is  possessed  of  a  no  less 
wonderful  degree  of  governing  sensibility, 
which  may  be  trusted  as  surely  as  the  mo.sti 
skilful  physiologist. 

Rotten  Stone. — This  useful  article,  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  workers  in  metals, 
and  in  house-keeping,  v/iiere  knives,  forks, 
and  brasses  are,  to  be  kept  in  proper  condition, 
is  (bund  in  West  Springfield  in  this  State,  and! 
also  in  South  Hadley.  The  importation  of! 
rotten  stone  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with, 
were  any  pains  taken  to  introduce  the  native 
polishing  dust  into  the  market. — [American 
Magazine.] 

[From  N ties'   Weekly  Regitter.]     '.   \- 
TMK  nRV   ROT. 
H.  A'i7ey,  Eatf.,  Baltimore. 

Dkak  riiu  : — i  send  you,  lierewilh,  copy  of  a  com- 
munication  that  I  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  Navy 
Department  at  vVaihington  last  winter,  which  I 
wish  you  to  puiilish  iu  your  useful  Register  (or  the 
benefit  ot  those  who  may  see  proper  to  make  vae  of 
It,   and  oblige,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Patterson. 
Baltimore,  18lh  October,  1834. 

Dry  Rot.  —The  Dry  Rot  in  Ships  of  War  and 
Merchant  Vessels  has  lon^  been  a  subject  of  serious 
and  anxious  concern.  Many  plans  for  their  pre- 
servution  from  this  evil  have  been  suggested  and 
iried  without  success.  Having,  for  a  long  series  ol 
years,  had  considerable  experience  as  a  constructor, 
owner,  and  employer  of  Merchant  Vessels  ;  and, 
believing  th&t  I  have  succeeded,  at  least  I  have 
succeeded  to  my  own  sqiisfitction,  in  preserving, 
ships  of  this  ilescripiion  as  long  as  they  are  likely  lo 
bs  useful  or  profitable — and  I  therefore  feel  prompt, 
ed  to  unfold  my  plans  and  my  experience  to  the  Na- 


whether  to  be  deposited  merely  as  in  a  store 
or    to  be  submitted  to  the  opcraiion  of  di- 
gestion. 

The  surprising  thing   mall  this  is  not  soli'" '*'«  <^**""''"8  *»o"«*° '^'^a '''''PP'"8  merchant  in  Phi- 

much   the   mechanical    provision  as   the  go-J'^'^f'P'''^'''''^^  '^''yT;"'  f ''''*' T"' •"'*!''V'^' 
•ui-..  tin         ''""'^    "^  fe>"    Iperhaps,  beyond  any  Other  place  in  America,  for  fine 

verning  sensibility.  What,  lor  example,  ivessels.  My  employers  were  largely  engaged  in  ihe  , 
should  in  the  first  place  impel  the  grosser  'shipping' business — ihev  built  a  ship  or  vessel  cv.Ty  ' 
food,  when  collected,  into  the  first  stomach  ?  J'''"''  "'  '^*"=  •"-'''«-'  ^  '>^''  »  favorable  opportuniiy  of| 

What   should,  in  the  next   place,  and  after '"'"'''"« '•?'^  ^*':*'"''"«  ^r"''''^''"'"^'"  """^'"^'."'^•''^'''• 
_„^; ,•    „     I    .•      .■     "^  ■      ^i  ,,       (mge  and  employing  of  merchant  eea  vcsstlsi.     Ow- 

rumination   and  mastication  m  the   "louth,  j|„g\o  ,h^,^  ^,,/„„«,^„,,.^  I  acquired  so  great  an 
carry  it  into  the   third   stomach;   since    wa-j  attachment  and  fondness  for   ve»»«l«  that  ihey  have 


adhered  to  me  through  a  long  life.  Then,  a«  now, 
the  speedy  decay  of  shipi  was  &  mailer  of  sehous 
consideration,  and  every  scheme  tor  their  preserva- 
tion that  was  suggested,  was  tried,  but  without  an . 
swering  any  usetul  purpose.  Some  merchants,  in 
building  vessels,  allowing  their  frames,  when  raised, 
to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  on  the  stocks,  exposed 
to  the  weather ;  others  smeared  the  timbers  with 
fish  oil ;  and  others  again  used  oil  and  paint ;  all  of 
these  experiments  were  attended  with  little  or  no 
success.  In  one  instance,  I  knew  the  frame  of  a 
vessel  to  be  plycd  with  fish  oil  throughout  an  entire 
summer;  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  she  was 
about  to  be  finished,  it  was  discovered  that  the  oil 
had  penetrated  the  limbers  more  than  a  quarter  or 
half  of  an  inch  :  this  proved  to  be  little  or  no  protec- 
Mon,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  In  another 
instance,  I  knew  of  a  very  fine  vessel  built  (for  a 
Charleston  packet)  with  so  much  c&re  that  she  re- 
quired no  caulking  nor  repairs  for  four  years  ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  she  was  carried  into  dock  to 
be  caulked,  she  was  found  to  be  so  totally  destroyed 
by  the  dry  rot  as  to  be  unworthy  of  repair,  and  waa 
broken  up.  Her  rapid  «  ecay  was  attributed  to  the 
unusual  care  which  had  been  taken  of  her  whilst 
running. 

Some  few,  even  at  that  early  period,  made  use  of 
salt ;  but  a  great  prejudice  existed  against  thiis  mode, 
owing  to  the  belief  that  it  corroded  the  iron  fasten- 
ings (copper  was  not  then  used  in  fastening  our  ves- 
seU'),  and  the  apprehension  that  the  dampness  in  a 
salted  vessel  might  be  injurious  to  the  cargo. 

I  became  a  ship  owner  in  the  year  1773,  and  one 
of  my  first  considerations  wa?,  how  should  I  pre 
serve  that  description  ot  property  from  speedy  de- 
cay ?  Observing  thai  timber,  when  sunk  deep  in 
swamps  or  in  the  water,  la^^ted  for  ages,  I  concluded 
that  exclusion  from  the  air  and  saturating  the  pores 
of  the  wood  with  moisture,  must  be  the  true  secret 
for  its  preservation.  Reflecting  on  this  circumstance, 
and  perceiving  that  ihe  wooden  floors  of  ware  house* 
used  for  the  storage  of  Bay  salt,  were  always  damp 
in  moist  weather,  1  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bay  salt,  properly  applied,  must  have  the  efTeet  of 
preserving  timber.  Under  this  impression,  I  adopted 
thfi  following  plan  with  all  the  vessels  I  have  built 
from  that  time  liii  llie  present,  (a  period  »{  more 
than  3i.\ty  years,  us  I  am  still  a  ship  owner ;)  while 
uuilding,  when  the  bends  and  bottom  planks  are  on, 
and  before  ilelifng,  I  i  uve  CQUsod  three  seta  of  stop 
per?  to  be  placed  fore  and  af<  between  all  the  timbers, 
to  keep  the  salt  in  its  place.  The  firet  tier  of  stop- 
pers are  placed  at  the  floor  heads,  the  second  imme- 
diately below  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  the  third 
between  decks  just  above  the  air  streak,  common  in 
all  double  decked  vessels.  Air  streaks  are  left  above 
the  first  and  second  tiers  of  stoppers,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  more  salt  ns  the  previous  supplies  of  that 
article  settle  or  are  dissolved.  Just  before  finishing 
the  ceiling  of  ihe  vessel,  the  salt  is  filled  in  among 
all  of  the  timbers,  from  the  lowest  tier  of  stoppers  to 
the  upper  deck — taking  care  that  the  salt  in  the  up- 
per tier  is  well  rammed  down,  (if  wetted  so  much 
the  better.)  for,  after  the  plank-shears  are  laid  and 
secured  in  their  places,  the  salt  cannot  be  re.placed 
without  incurring  too  much  trouble  and  expense. 

Having  experienced  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
large  timbers,  (especially  transoms)  al>ove  light  wa- 
ter mark,  I  have,  of  late  years,  had  such  pieces  bo- 
red througii  the  centre  M'ith  an  auger  of  two 
inches  or  two  inches  and  an  half  in  diameter : — 
these  holes  are  filled  with  wetted  salt,  and  then 
plugged  at  both  ends  before  placing  the  timbers  ii^ 
the  vessel. 

In  the  forward  and  after  parts  of  the  vessel, 
where  the  timbers  are  so  close  together  that  salt 
cannot  be  introduced  among  them,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  incase  the  limber  and  confine  the  salt 
in  I  his  way.  In  one  instanee  1  had  all  of  the  knees 
and  the  steps  of  the  masts,  in  a  fine  ship,  boxed 
in  and  filled  with  salt  :  thi^  answered  a  very  good 
purpose,  but  it  is  too  trouttlesomo  in  merchant  ves- 
sels. 

I  have  not  only  fsaii*  d  my  vcs^i-Is  in  iho  manner 
pointed  out  above,  in  the  fi.xt  instance,  but  1  h&TJ 
hud  tliem  examined  carefully  every  two  or  three 
years,  axd  where  tiio  ^ali  his  wast. J  or  settled,  & 
fresh  supply  has  been  cdJed. 

Ill  .nil  my  experience,  I  have  never  lo^nd  a  defec- 
live  timber  in  vessels  thus  prepared,  >ind  thus  ta- 
ken care  of,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dry  rot 
maybe  entirely  prevented  by  adopting  the  above 
precaiKionii.  Asa  proof  ui  the  i;ood  effects  of  the  a- 
bo ve  mode-,  I  \»  ill  adil,i  Iini  1  liave  two  vessos  now  run- 
ning,  which  are  perficily  sound  and  trust. worthy  ; 
one  of  them  la  31  years  old,  and  the  other  35,  and 
the  only  repairs  that  have  been  given  to  their  hulls. 
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wera   the  renewal  of  the  waist  planks  of  both,  and 

the  quarter  deck  of  one  of  tliem.    This  was  not 

owing  to  the  decay  of  the  plank,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  fastened  with  iron  ;  the  corrosion 
of  the  iron  caused  openings  where  it  passed  through 
the  wood  :  had  copper  fastenings  been  used,  the  de> 
cays  would  not  have  happened.  I  think  all  vessels 
of  war  ought  to  be  secured  wit'i  copper  fastenings, 
•nd  no  iron  ought  to  be  used  when  it  can  possibly 
foe  avoided. 

I  have  seldom  used  the  live  oak  in  the  construction 
of  vessels,  as  it  is  hard  to  work,  and  too  heavy  for 
merchant  ships:  I  greatly  prefer  the  timber  of  our 
bay — white  oak,  locust,  cedar,  and  yellow  pine.  I 
use  the  white  oak  for  the  frames  and  for  plank 
from  the  keel  up  to  and  including  the  bends.  From 
the  bends  to  the  upper  deck,  I  form  the  frame  ot 
locust  and  red'cedar,  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of 
cither  kind, '  alternately  distributed.  The  sides, 
quick- work,  decks,  upper  beams,  and  cailins,  are 
formed  of  the  heart  of  yellow  pine.  Latterly,  I  have 
fastened  the  sides  and  decks  with  copper. 

My  vessels  have  generally  been  employed  on  long 
voyages,  to  the  East  Indies  and  South  America  ;  and, 
to  guard  against  delay  and  accidents  on  such  voya- 
ges, I  have  fitted  them  out  in  the  following  manner: 
They  are  copper  fastened — then  sheathed  with  yel- 
Ibw  pine  boards  one  inch  in  thickness,  put  on  with 
copper  nail  4  of  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length;  a  layer  of  strong  paper,  dipped  in  tar,  if> 
placed  between  the  pine  boards  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  and  auother  layer  of  paper,  prepared  in 
like  manner,  is  ploced  between  the  pine  boards  and 
the  copper.  The  copper  sheathing  that  I  use 
weighs  from  28  to  32  ounces  the  square  foot.  In  thir 
way  the  vessel  may  be  said  to  have  five  bottoms — 
two  of  wood,  two  of  paper,  and  one  of  copper. — 
They  are  so  tight  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
cocks,  through  which  water  may  be  introduced  m- 
to  the  hold  to  keep  the  vessel  sweet.  An  addition- 
al advantage  is,  that  ihey  may  be  run  with  safety  two 
or  three  years  longer  than  they  could  do,  if  they  were 
coppered  on  a  single  bottom  of  wood. 

One  of  my  vessels  ran  seventeen  years  and  wore 
ont  three  sets  of  sheathing  copper  hefotc  I  removed 
the  pine  boards  ;  fearing  that  the  main  bottom  might 
require  some  uttentiun  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  oakum,  I  stripped  off  the  sheathing  boards,  and 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  bottom  and  scams 
were  in  perfectly  good  order — indeed  U  appears  as  it 
the  water  had  never  penetrated  to  the  main  bottom, 
and  that  the  sheathing  of  wood  might  ijave  remained 
on  with  safely  for  many  years  longer. 

The  year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  I  commenced  building  a  fine  ves 
set,  and  had  her  frame  raised,  her  bends  on,  and  bot- 
tom planked,  when  I  determined  to  proceed  no  fur 
tber.  I  erected  a  shed  over  the  ves8«l,under  which  she 
remained  four  years  before  I  concluded  to  finish  her 
All  possible  care  was  taken  of  her,  yet  some  of  the 
large  pieces  of  timber  were  found  defective,  especial- 
ly the  transoms — timbers  18  inches  square  were 
found  to  be  entirely  destroyed  by  dry  rot,  although 
the  interior  exhibited  no  Rymptoms  of  unsoundness. 
It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  I  reeorted  to 
the  above  recited  plan  of  boring  the  large  timbers 
and  filling  the  holes  with  salt. 

For  the  preservation  of  vessels  of  war,  the 
method  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  I  have 
pursued,  would  be  of  great  consequenx:e  :  it  would 
■ave  millions  annually  to  those  governments,  which, 
from  choice,  or  from  necessity,  keep  Seets  in  com- 
mission. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  introduction 
arises  from  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  salt,  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  causes  too  great  a  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  places  allotted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  officers  and  crews.  I  have  experien 
csd  no  inconvenience  in  this  respect,  when  the  cab- 
ins are  lined  with  dry  boards,  attached  to  the  inner 
ceiling.  Nor  have  I  in  any  mstanre  found  that  any 
danger  has  happened  to  the  car^^oes,  in  consaquence 
of  the  moisture. 

To  overcome  any  incoMvenicnce  th::i  might  be  ap. 
prehended,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  the  ac- 
comm  tdaiions  for  the  officers  and  tnen  in  ships  of 
war,  by  fastening  strips  of  plank  an  inch  thick  up 
and  down,  to  the  sides  of  which  strips  a  sheathing 
o/  dry  boards  can  be  attached.  This  will  efTectu- 
nlly  prevent  the  esajic  of  the  moisture.  The  nor- 
thern and  eastern  fronts  of  our  country  houses  are 
sometimes  secured  in  this  manner — from  north  east 
storms. 

I  have  mentioned  bay  salt  as  the  only  kind^hTt 
ought  to  b«  used  for  the  preservation  of  vessels,  ow. 
ing  to  its  quality  of  giving  in  moist  weather — dry 


stoved  salt  does  not  posess  this  quality,  and  is  there> 
fore  unsuitable. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  fast  sailing  ves. 
eels,  vulgarly  called  Baltimore  clippere,  and  I  have 
witnessed  their  rise  and  progress  in  two  wars. — 
Some  of  them  have  performed  wonders — it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  require  great  care  and 
judgement  in  their  constroction  and  equipment,  and 
that  they  should  be  commanded  by  men  trained  in 
their  management.  Wiluam  Patterson. 

Baltimore,  iiSth  February,  1834- 

The  Voice  of  the  Mechanics.— The  following 
speech,  delivered  some  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Win- 
kle, at  the  Mechanics'  Meeting  in  Brooklyn,  will 
sshow  what  are  the  sentiments  of  real  mechanics  on 
the  subject  of  the  oppressions  they  are  now  subjected 
to  by  the  system  of  State  Prison  Monopoly, 

Mr.  Chairman : — I  rise,  by  request,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  interesting,  absorbing  subject,  that 
has  called  us  together  this  evening.  1  know  not 
whether  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  con. 
sidered  obtrusive ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  not. 
Most  of  those  present  have,  no  doubt,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  Address  and  Resolutions  of  the 
Delegates  to  the  Utica  Convention  in  August  last. 
I  doubt  not  it  is  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  citizens, 
as  well  others  as  mechanics.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  since  it  details  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing, the  sure  presage  of  ultimate  success  in  a  right- 
eous cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genius  of  our  government  re- 
pels oppression  and  injustice  ;  and,  let  me  ask,  sir, 
what  can  be  conceived  more  unjast  and  oppressive 
than  to  establish  a  system  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "corrupts  large  portionsof  citizens, 
and  makes  them  pay  the  price  ?"  Is  this  not  literal- 
ly true  as  respects  the  State  Prison  Monopoly  in  its 
bearings  on  mechanics  7  Its  destructive  effects  are 
felt  in  every  workshop  in  the  country  ; — nay,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  every  class  of  community.  The 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  professional  man — all — all 
feel  its  injurious  effects,  for  all  have  a  deep  interest 
at  stake  in  the  moral  purity  of  the  mechanics 
in  their  intercourse  with  society,  all  classes  come, 
m  business  or  otherwise,  in  daily  contact  with  me- 
chanics. Ail  are,  therefore,  interested  to  prevent 
the  mechanics  from  becoming  depressed  in  cuamcter 


here  to  the  principle  npon  which  we  commenced 
and  have  parsevered  in.  which  is,  to  consider   the 

object  of  obtaining  relief  from  a  corrupting  and  de> 

structive  grievaace  to  us,  as  paramount  to  all  party 
considerations.  Let  us  convince  all,  that,  as  citizens, 
we  know  our  rights,  and  will  resolutely  persevere 
in  seeking,  uutil  we  obtain  and  secure  them  for  our. 
selves  and  thoserwho  are  to  succeed  us  m  our  avo. 
cations.  Let  us  be  resolved  not  to  leave  to  our  chil. 
dren  the  miserable  heritage  of  competing  for  that 
heritage  with  felons. 

There  are  still,    I  am  sorry  to  say,  those  who 
think  that  the  representations  of  Mechanics,  as  re- 
spects the  injuries  they  receive  from  this  system,  are 
exaggerated.     The  want  of  investigation  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  assign  for  this.     Is  it  possible  that  any 
man  of  reflection,   the  least  acquainted   with  busi. 
ness,  can  doubt  on  this  subject  ?     Surely,  no  mer- 
chant  can.     If  there   is  a  merchant  who  hears  me, 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many,)  I  would  pro- 
jpound    this   simide   query   to  him.     If  there   were 
j $100,000  worth  oi  an  article  on  sale  in  this  market, 
I  (say  100,000  pounds  of  tea,  at  a  dollar  per  pound,) 
land  10,000  pounds  were  smuggled  into  the  market, 
'and  sold  for  30  cents  pei  pound,  what  effect  would 
{this  have  on  the  price  of  the  quantity  previously  in 
fthe  market  7     Would  there  not  be  a  serious  depre- 
iciation?     Would  it  not  be  ruinous  to  many  '     If  a 
{circumstance    like   this  would  be    injurious  to   the 
merchant,   how  much  more  is  it  to  the  mechanic, 
I  who  suffers  from  legalized   smuggling  from  Sing- 
jSing  and  Auburn  Prisons  ?     The  merchant  can  exe- 
cute an  order  for  the  article  be  has  on  hand  in  a  day, 
and  hence  his  loss  may  comparatively  b«  on  a  de- 
clension of  price,  but  trifling ;  but  the  mechanic  re- 
'quires  time  to  execute  orders.     While  he  has  his 
I  hands  employed  to  accomplish  his  contract,  the  mar- 
ket becomes  glutted  with  the  article  he  has  contract- 
ed to  furnish  at  a  price  below  his  first  cost ;  and  this 
caused  by  convict  labor.     He   completes   his  order. 
He  looks  around  for  another  contract  to  keep  his  bu- 
siness progressing,  and  his  workmen  in  employ  :  but 
ialas  I  he  finds  that  the  man  who  has  perhaps  robbed 
ihim,  or  his  neighbor,  has  superseded  him  by  autho. 
for  i'^''>''  working  ai  75  per  cent,  leas  than  the  regular 
mechanic,  can  hire  his  workmen.     What  is  tiie  ne. 
cessary    consequence  ?     Hi.<    journeymen    must  be 
discharged  :  his  apprentics  be  idle.     What  a  proa, 
pect  for  young  mechanics  nearly  out  of  their  appreii. 


and  feelings,  or  demoralized  in  their  habits.     Theyr,"J=eel'iP  '     l<l'e.  disheartened  at  the  prospect  ahead. 


have  the  numerical  force,  and  hence  the  power,  to 
make  themselves  respected  among  their  fellow  men ; 
atid  where  that  power  is  constitutionally,  calmly — 
yet  determinedly  exercised,  it  augurs  well  for  the 
amelioration  of  society  in  general,  and  will  be  hailed 
as  a  new  era  in  the  moral  and  political  world. 

Who,  more  than  mechanics,  contribute  to  the  com. 
forts  of  society,  or  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  ?  Who,  more  than  they,  stood  forth  in 
the  fiont  ranks  at  the  times  that  have  been  emphati- 
cally called  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  ?" — 
Who  did  more,  whether  in  the  tented  field,  or  hard- 
fought  battles — in  long-suffering  and  determined 
purposes,  to  gain  our  liberty  and  independence  from 
British  thraldom,  or  in  the  senate  and  legislative 
halls,  to  secure  to  our  country  the  proud  appellation 
of  "  a  free  and  independent  nation  7"  To  enumerate 
all,  would  be  an  arduous — to  discriminate,  might  be 
considered  an  invidious  task.  I  will  simply  ask, 
where  was  our  Franklin,  our  Sherman,  our  Ritten- 
house,  our  Green,  besides  thousands  of  others,  not 
perhaps,  as  conspicuous  in  the  page  of  history, 
but,  nevertheless,  as  useful  and  efficient  as  any  class 
can  boast.  And  can  it  be,  for  a  moment,  supposed 
that  a  class  of  men  who  claim  such  members,  can 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  be  injured,  degraded, 
and  rendered  despicable  by  a  system  so  unjust  and 
so  odious  to  themselves  and  their  children,  as  this 
present  Stale  Prison  system  '  Forbid  it.  Justice  ! 
forbid  it,  common  sense  ! 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
rii;hts,  to  contend  with  a  foe  subtle  and  persevering, 
for  the  speculator  on  the  necessities  of  honest  men 
if  reckless  and  insatiate  in  ii»e  pursuit  of  his  ends. 
No  arts  will  be  left  untried — no  subterfuge  or  pre- 
varication, however  preposterous  in  appearance  to 
the  honest  and  ingenuous  mind,  will  be  left  unas- 
.sayed  to  throw  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  motives 
that  have  actuated  us  in  taking  the  stand  we  have. 
At  one  time  we  will  be  represented  as  wishing  to  es- 
tablish a  new  political  party  ;  at  another,  to  raise  up 


they  are  too  apt  to  become  the  dupes  of  experiMwed 
villains,  whose  knowledge  of  mechanics  has  been 
obtained  in  the  prison,  and  whose  morals,  bad  be- 
fore, have  been  confirmed  there.  This  is  no  idle 
imagining:  witness  the  reiterated  crimes  and  con- 
victions of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  tenants  of 
'our  prisons,  the  daily  calendar  of  our  crintinal 
{courts,  and  the  testimony  of  experienced  officer* 
presiding  over  them.  Is  this  not  a  serious  evil  to 
mechanics,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity 7  And  should  not  the  whole  community  be 
aroused  to  check  this  monstrous — this  growing  evil  7 

This  system  has  grown  up  in  our  age  ;  let  not  tlic 
next  age  be  cursed  with  it,  nor  let  the  reproach  be 
cast  upon  us  by  the  unborn  thousands  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Behold!  this  our  fathers  left  us'. 
We  must,  with  one  accord,  demand  speedy  redress. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground  with  those  harpies,  alias  contractors, 
agents,  abetters,  dec,  of  State  Prison  Monopoly, 
and  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  last  ballot  box  is  pre- 
sented to  us  for  our  suffrage.  We  must  meet  them 
iat  every  corner,  and  on  every  point. 
;  We  have  been  asked—  and  the  question  will  be  re- 
jitexated  in  the  legislative  hall — what  would  you  have 
jdone  with  the  convicts?  Let  us  sternly  reply — it  is 
the  right  of  freemen  to  complain  of  gnevancea,  and 
'the  duty  of  legislators  to  find  means  of  redress. 

I  The  fathers  of  our  revolution  when  they  found  ag- 
'gression  succeeded  by  aggression,  did  not  stop  to 
{calculate  what  kind  of  government  they  would  es- 
jtablish  after  achieving  the  independence  of  their 
jcnuntry.  No!  they  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  tag- 
'ged  through  a  seven  yearb'  war,  and  relied  on  the 
{wisdom  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  righteous  Provi- 
<dence,  to  guide  them  in  their  subsequent  course. 
'Were  they  disappointed  7  Did  they  act  indiscreetly  7 
■  No  :  eve.nts  proved  they  were  correct.  They  fought 
I — ihey  conqured — Sind  what  an  inheriunce  did  they 
j  leave  to  their  children!  They  formed  a  govern, 
ment   that   secured  blessings  lo  their  descendants. 


a  party  exclusively  of  mechanics;  and  again,  atl'and  :s  iho  ilieme  of  praise  and  admiration  through- 
another,  of  colluding  with  one  or  the  other  of  thcllout  thi;  civiliz(^d  world.  Let  not,  then,  the  atigma 
iwo  great  political  parties  that  at  present  agitate  this!  resi  n,i  this  age,  thn\  our  legislators  know  not  what 


country 

Fellow  mechanics!  let  their  misrepresentations 
pass  for  all  they  are  worth ;  but  let  us  strictly  ad- 


to  do.  If  ibere  are  ihose  who  will  nei,  or  those  who 
cannot,  we  must  endeavor  to  sc-nd  to  oar  Legislature 
those  who  both  can  and  will  redreas  cur  wrongs. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Connexion  of  thb  Physical  Scikncrs — by 
Mrs.  Sombrvillk.  1vol.  Phil.  Key  &  Biddle. 

Man  can  no  longer  boast  of  having  the  domain  of  sci- 
CHce  to  himself.  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss  Martineau, 
and  others,  have  boldly  and  successfully  explored 
those  paihs  heretofore  denied  to,  or  avoided  by,  wo- 
men ;  and  in  the  lessons  they  teach  us  of  astronomy, 
of  political  economy,  and  now  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  of  the  connexion  between  all  the  physical 
sciences — they  prove  their  title  to  the  rank  of  com- 
petent masters.  For  a  book,  however,  of  general 
utility — and  such  a  one  might  be  made,  we  appre- 
hend, on  this  subject — the  volume  before  us  assumes 
too  great  familiarity  with,  and  progress  in,  science, 
on  the  part  of  readers.  It  is  not  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  only  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  general 
laws  and  phenomena  of  physical  science. 

The  History  op  England  .  from  the  earliest 
TIMES  TO  THE  TEAR  1588 ;  by  Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh, 
I  vol.  8vo. :  Carev,  Le»  Si.  Blanchard. — Death  in- 
terrupted the  eloquent  writer  of  this  history  'ere  be 
had  yet  completed  the  volume  now  published.  It 
was  continued  ;  and  the  work  will  be  completed,  it  is 
proniised,  by  those  who,  having  possessed  them. 
selves  thoroughly  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mackintosh 
had  entered  upon  the  work,  have  also  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  materials  and  notes  prepared 
by  him. 

The  edition  we  have  now  before  us  is  in  a  hand- 
some well  printed  8vo.,  with  double  columns.  A  pre- 
vious edition  in  12mo.,  was,  as  our  readers  were  at 
the  time  apprized,  issued  sometime  ago  by  the  same 
publishers  as  a  part  of  their  re -publication  of  Dr. 
Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  for  which  work  this  history 
was  originally  undertaken  by  Sir  Jaa.  Mackintosh. 

TuE  Southern  Literart  Messenger,  No.  II. 
Richnumd,  {Va.)  T.  W.  White.— We  like  this  se- 
cond  number,  and  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  pub- 
lic liked  the  first  so  well  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  proprietor  to  persevere.  We,  however, 
wovld  prefer  this  periodical  in  a  monthly,  rather 
than  in  a  semi-weekly  form ;  and  such  we  suspect 
wonld  be  the  general  view  of  those  who  desire  to 
preserve  their  numbers. 

There  is  variety  and  talent  in  both  the  prose  and 
poetical  contents.  Too  much  space,  however,  is 
perhaps  given  to  the  extract  from  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine,  now  no  longer  a  new  book. 

The  annexed  letter  from  Mr.  Wirt,  written  not 
a  great  while  before  his  lamented  death,  will  be 
eagerly  road.  It  was  w.-itten,  as  is  stated,  under 
the  following  circumstances  : 

'<  A  young  gentleman  who  is  about  to  leave  the 
walls  of  a  University,  and  looks  to  the  law  as  his 
profession,  who  is  not  related  to  or  connected  with 
Mr.  Wirt,  nor  even  acquainted  with  him,  and  knows 
him  only  as  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  his 
country  is  induced  by  the  high  estimate  he  has  form- 
ed of  his  character,  and  the  great  confidence  that 
might  be  reposed  in  any  advice  that  ho  would  give, 
to  ask  at  his  hand  some  instruction  as  to  the  course  of 
study  best  to  be  pursued."  Mr.  Wirt  replied  thus  : 
Baltimore,  December  20,  1833. 

My  dear  sir  :  Your  letter,  dated  "  University  of 

,  December    12,"  was    received    on  yesterday 

morning — and  although  it  finds  me  extremely  busy  in 
preparing  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  so  much  pleaded  with  its  spirit,  that  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  let  it  pass  unanswer- 
ed. If  I  were  ever  so  well  qualified  to  advise  you,  to 
which  I  do  not  pretend,  but  little  good  could  be  done 
by  a  single  letter,  and  I  have  not  time  for  more. — 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  yoar  mental 
character,  I  can  give  no  advice  adapted  to  your  p*cu 
liar  case.  I  am  persuaded  that  education  may  be 
■o  directed  by  a  sagaciena  add  ftklHal  teacher,  as  to 


prune  and  repress  those  faculties  of  the  pupil  which 
are  too  prone  to  luxuriance,  and  to  train  and  invigor- 
ate those  which  are  disproportionately  weak  or  slow ; 
so  as  to  create  a  just  balance  among  tbe  powers,  and 
enable  the  mind  tu  act  with  the  highest  effect  of 
which  it  is  capable.  But  it  requires  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  student,  to  ascertain  the  natural 
condition  of  his  various  powers,  in  order  to  know 
which  requires  the  spur  and  which  the  rein.  In 
some  minds  imagination  overpowers  and  smothers 
all  the  other  faculties :  in  others,  reason,  like  a  stur- 
dy oak,  throws  all  the  rest  into  a  fickly  shade. — 
Some  men  have  a  morbid  passion  fur  the  study  of 
poetry — others,  of  mathemstics,  &c.  &.c.  AU  this 
may  be  corrected  by  discipline,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
judicious  to  correct  it.  But  tbe  physician  must  un- 
derstand the  disease,  and  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  patient,  before  he  can 
i  prescribe.  I  have  no  advantage  of  this  kind  with  re- 
gard to  you  ;  and  to  prescribe  by  conjecture,  would 
require  me  to  conjecture  every  possible  case  thai 
maybe  yours,  and  to  prescribe  for  each,  which  would 
call  for  a  ponderous  volume  instead  of  a  letter.  I  be 
lieve  that  in  all  sound  minds  the  germ  of  all  the  facul. 
ties  exists,  and  may,  by  skilful  management  be  wooed 
I  into  expansion  ;  but  they  exist  naturally,  in  difTerent 
degrees  of  health  and  strength,  and  as  this  matter  is 
generally  leit  to  the  impulses  of  nataie  in  each  indi- 
vidual, the  healthiest  and  strongest  germs  get  the 
start — give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  efforts  of 
'  each  mind — stamp  its  character  and  shape  its  destiny. 
As  education,  therefere,  now  stands  among  us,  each 
man  must  be  his  own  preceptor  in  this  respect,  and 
by  turning  his  eyes  upon  himself,  and  describing  the 
comparative  action  of  his  own  powers,  discover 
which  of  them  requires  most  tone — which,  if  any, 
less.  We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  make  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  thus  commit  the  sad  mistake  of  cultivating 
the  showy  at  the  expense  of  the  solid.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  by  way  of  explaining  why  I 
cannot  be  more  particular  in  regard  to  your  case, 
permit  me,  instead  of  chalking  out  a  course  of  study 
by  furnishing  you  with  lisis  of  books  and  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  read,  (and  no  list  of 
books  and  course  of  study  would  be  equally  proper 
for  all  minds,)  to  close  this  letter  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

If  your  tpirit  be  as  6tout  and  pure  as  your  letter 
indicates,  yon  require  little  advice  beyond  that  which 
you  will  find  within  the  wallsof  your  University.  A 
brave  and  pare  spirit  is  worth  more  than  '  half  the 
battle,'  not  only  in  preparing  for  life,  but  in  all  its 
conflicts.  Take  it  for  granted,  that  there  i»  no  ex. 
eellence  without  great  labor.  No  mere  aspirations 
for  eminence,  however  ardent,  will  do  the  business. 
Wishing,  and  sighing,  and  imagining,  and  dreaming 
of  greatness,  will  never  make  you  great.  If  you 
would  get  to  the  mountain's  top  on  which  the  temple 
of  fame  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  atand  ttill,  looking, 
admiring,  and  wishing  you  were  there.  You  must 
cird  up  your  loins,  and  go  to  work  with  all  the  in- 
'domitable  energy  of  Hannibal  scaling  the  Alps. — 
I  Laborious  study,  and  diligent  observation  of  the 
!  world,  are  both  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
eminence.  By  the  former,  you  must  make  yourself 
master  of  all  that  is  known  of  science  and  letters  :  by 
the  latter,  you  must  know  man,  at  large,  and  particu- 
larly the  character  and  genius  of  your  own  country- 
men. You  must  cultivate  assiduously  the  habits  of 
reading,  thinking,  and  observing.  Undersund  your 
own  language,  grammatically,  critically,  thoroughly  : 
learning  its  origin,  or  rather  various  origins,  which 
you  may  learn  from  Johnson's  and  Webster's  prefa- 
ces to|  their  large  dictionaries.  Learn  all  that  is 
delicate  and  beautiful,  as  well  %8  strong,  in  the  Ian 
guage,  and  master  all  its  stores  of  opulence.  Yon 
will  find  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  in  the  splendid 
language  of  Burke.  His  diction  is  frequently  mag. 
nifieent  ;  sometimes  too  gorgeous,  I  think,  for  a 
chaste  and  correct  taste  ;  but  he  will  show  you  all 
the  wealth  of  your  language.  You  must,  by  ardent 
study  and  practice,  acquire  for  yourself  a  mastery  of 
the  language,  and  be  able  both  to  speak  and  to  write 
it,  promptly,  easily,  elegantly,  and  with  that  variety 
of  stylo  which  different  subjects,  different  hearers, 
and  different  readers,  are  continually  requiring  — 
You  must  have  such  a  command  of  it  as  to  be  able 
to  adapt  yourself,  with  intiutive  quickness  and  ease, 
to  every  situation  in  which  you  may  chance  to  be 
placed — and  you  will  find  no  great  diffidiilty 
in  this,  if  you  have  the  eopia  verborum  and  a  cor 
rect  taste.  With  this  study  of  the  language 
you  must  take  care  to  unite  the  hnbits  alrea 
dy  mentioned — the  diligent  observation,  of  all  that 
is  passing  around  you,  and  ac4tr«,  close,  and  useful 
thinking.    If  yon  have  MNse  to  Franklhi'a  works, 


read  them  carefully,  particularly  his  third  volume, 
and  you  will  know  what  I  mean  by  the  habits  of  ob. 
serving  and  thinking.  We  cannot  all  be  Franklins, 
it  is  true  ;  but,  by  imitating  his  mental  habits  and  un- 
wearied industry,  we  may  reach  an  eminence  we 
should  never  otherwise  attain.  Nor  would  be  have 
been  the  Franklin  he  was,  if  he  had  permitted  him- 
self  to  be  discouraged  by  the  reflection  that  we  can- 
not all  be  Newtons.  It  is  our  business  to  make  the 
most  of  our  own  talents  and  opportunities,  and  in- 
stead of  discouraging  ourselves  by  comparisons  and 
imaginary  impossibilities,  to  believe  all  things  possi- 
ble,  as  indeed  almost  all  things  are,  to  a  spirit  bravely 
and  firmly  resolved.  Franklin  was  a  fine  model  of 
a  practical  man  as  contradistinguished  from  a  vision, 
ary  theorist,  as  men  of  genius  are  very  apt  to  be. — 
He  was  great  in  that  greatest  of  all  good  qualities, 
sound,  strong,  common  sense.  A  mere  book.worm 
is  a  miserable  driveller;  and  a  mere  genius,  a  thing 
of  gossamer,  fit  only  for  the  winds  to  sport  with. 
Direct  your  intellectual  efforts  principally  to  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  strong  masculine  qualities  of  the  miad* 
Learn  (I  repeat  it)  to  think — think  deeply,  eompre- 
he nsinely,  powerfully — and  learn  the  simple  nervous 
language  which  is  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  tl^ink. 
ing.  Read  the  legal  and  political  arguments  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  those  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
which  are  coming  out.  Read  them,  study  them; 
and  observe  with  what  an  omnipotent  sweep  of 
thought  they  range  over  the  whole  field  of  every 
subject  they  take  in  hand — and  that  with  a  scythe  so 
ample,  and  so  keen,  that  not  a  straw  is  left  standing 
behind  them.  Brace  yourself  up  to  these  great  ef. 
forts.  Strike  for  this  giant  character  of  mind,  and 
leave  prettiness  and  frivolity  for  triflers.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  letter  that  snggests  the  neciessity  of 
this  admonition  ;  I  make  it  merely  with  reference  to 
that  tendency  to  efflorescence  which  I  have  occa. 
sionally  heard  charged  to  Southern  genius.  It  is  per- 
fectly  consistent  with  these  herculean  habit*  of 
thinking,  to  be  a  laborious  student,  and  to  know  all 
that  books  can  teach.  This  extensive  acquisition  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  teach  you  how  far  science  has 
advanced  in  every  direction,  and  where  the  terra  in- 
cognita begins,  into  which  genius  is  to  direct  its  fu- 
ture discoveries,  but  to  teach  you  also  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect — how  far 
it  is  permitted  us  to  go,  and  whore  the  penetration 
of  man  ia  forced,  by  its  own  impotence  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  up  tbe  pursuit ; — 
and  when  you  hav*  mastered  all  the  past  con- 
quests of  science,  you  will  understand  what  Socrates 
meant  by  saying,  that  he  knew  only  enough  to  b« 
sure  that  he  knew  nothing — nothing,  compared  with 
that  illimitable  tract  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties.  You  must  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
surface  of  things :  probe  them  to  tbe  bottom,  and 
let  nothing  go  till  you  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as 
your  powers  will  enable  you.  Seize  the  moment 
of  excited  curiosity  on  any  subject  to  solve  yoar 
doubts  ;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire  may  never 
return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance.  The  ha. 
bits  which  1  have  been  recommending  are  not  mere, 
ly  for  college,  but  for  life.  Franklin's  habits  of  con. 
atant  and  deep  excogitation  clung  to  him  to  his  la. 
test  hour.  Form  these  habits  now ;  learn  all  that 
may  be  learned  at  your  University,  and  bring  all  your 
acquisitions  and  your  habits  to  tbe  study  of  the  law, 
which  you  say  is  to  be  your  profession  ; — and  when 
you  come  to  this  study,  come  resolved  to  master  it 
—  not  to  play  in  its  shallows,  but  to  sound  its  depths. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  a  mind  greatly  and  firm, 
ly  resolved,  may  achieve  in  this  department  of  sei. 
enee,  as  well  as  every  other.  Reeolve  to  be  the 
first  lawyer  of  your  age,  in  tbe  depth,  exteitt.  vari- 
ety, and  accuracy  of  your,  legal  learning.  Master 
the  science  of  pleading — master  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton— and  Coke's  and  Plowden's  Reports — mastet 
Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory 
Devisee,  till  you  can  sport  and  play  familiarly  with 
its  most  subtle  distinctions.  Lay  your  foundation 
deep,  and  broad,  and  strong,  and  you  will  find  the 
superstructure  comparatively  light  work.  It  is  not 
by  shrinking  from  the  difficult  parts  of  tbe  sci- 
ence, but  by  courting  them,  grappling  with  them, 
and  overcoming  them,  that  a  man  rises  to  protes. 
sional  greatness.  There  is  a  deal  of  leamiqg  that 
is  dry,  dark,  cold,  revolting — but  it  is  an  old  feu. 
dal  castle,  in  perfect  ((reservation,  which  the  le. 
gal  architect,  who  aspires  to  tho  first  honors  oi 
his  profession,  will  delight  to  explore,  and  Jcam 
all  the  uses  to  w^ich  its  various  parts  used  to  be  put : 
ani  he  will  the  better  understand,  enjoy  and'teliBh 
tbe  progressive  improvements  of  the  science  in  ii)nid. 
em  limes.  You  mustbe  e-mafifter  hl'cv«rr'branch  of 
the  science  that  belongs ttfy^ur^fdnMtf^  »*he  law  of 
Datttre^«M«f  «ad«frtf  tfl«  »{¥}lli#;  iKefliS*'  ifierchant, 
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(h«  marinme  law,  &c.,  the  chnrt  and  oDtline  of  all 
which  you  will  see  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
That  covered  with  the  panoplyor  professional  leanv 
ingi  a  master  of  the  pleadingsi  practice  and  cases, 
and  ai  the  same  time  a  great  constitutional  and  phi- 
lotophie  lawyer,  you  mnst  keep  way  also,  with  the 
lairch  of  general  science.  Do  you  think  this  requi- 
ring too  much  7  Look  at  Brougham,  and  sde  what 
man  can  do  if  well  armed  and  well  resolved.  With 
a  load  of  professional  duties  that  would  of  them- 
telves,  have  been  appalling  to  the  most  of  ottr  coun- 
trymen, he  stood  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  his  par- 
iif  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tet  in  motion  and  superintended  various  primal  y 
schools  and  various  periodical  works,  the  most  in. 
$tructive  and  useful  that  ever  iesued  from  the  British 
press,  to  which  he  furnished,  with  his  own  pen  some 
of  the  most  masterly  contributions,  and  yet  found 
time  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the  head  of  those 
whose  peculiar  and  exclusive  occupations  these  arts 
and  sciences  were.  There  is  a  model  ot  industry  and 
usefulness  worthy  of  all  your  emulatinn.  You  must, 
indeed,  be  a  great  lawyer  !  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  a 
mere  lawyer — more  especially  as  you  are  very  pro- 
perly turning  your  mind,  also,  to  the  political  service 
of  your  country,  and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  elo- 
quence. You  must,  therefore,  be  a  political  lawyer 
and  historian;  thoroughly  versed  in  the  constitution, 
and  laws  of  your  country,  and  fully  acquainted  with 
all  its  statistics,  and  the  history  of  all  the  leading 
meaaores  which  have  distinguished  the  several  ad- 
ministrations. You  must  study  the  debates  in  Con. 
gross,  and  observe  what  have  been  the  actual  effects 
upon  the  country  of  the  various  measures  that  have 
been  the  most  strenuously  contested  in  their  origin. 
You  must  be  a  master  of  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  especially  of  financiering,  of  which 
so  few  of  our  young  countrymen  know  any  thing. 
The  habit  of  observing  all  that  is  passing,  and  think- 
ing elosely  and  deeply  upon  them,  demands  preemi- 
nently an  aiteiition  to  the  political  course  of  your 
country.  But  it  is  time  to  cioae  this  letter.  You 
ask  for  instructions  adapted  to  improvement  in  elo- 
quence. This  is  a  subject  for  a  treatise,  not  for  a 
letter.  Cicero,  however,  has  summed  up  the 
whole  art  in  a  few  words  ;  it  is  aple — distincte — or. 
note — dicere" — to  speak  to  the  purpose — to  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly — to  speak  gracefully  : — to  be 
able  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  yuu  must  understand 
your  subject  and  aH  that  belongs  to  it: — and  then 
your  thoughts  and  method  must  Ite  clmar  in  them, 
selves  and  clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated : — and 
lastly,  your  voice,  style,  delivery  and  gesture,  must 
be  graceful  and  delightfully  impressive.  In  relation 
to  tnis  subject,  I  would  strenuously  advise  you  to 
two  things:  Compose  much,  and  often,  and  carefully 
with  reference  to  this  same  rule  of"  apte,  distincte,  or. 
n(ite,'*and  let  youi*  conversation  have  reference  to  the 
same  objects.  I  do  uot  mean  that  you  should  be  ela 
borate  and  formal  in  your  ordinary  conversation.  Let 
it  be  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  but  always  in  good 
time,  (to  speak  as  (he  musician,)  and  well  enun. 
ciated. 

'  With  regard  to  the  style  of  eloquence  that  you 
shall  adopt,  that  must  depend  very  much  on  your 
own  taste  and  genius.  You  are  not  disposed,  I  pre* 
sume,  to  be  an  hut^ble  imitator  of  any  roan  7  If  you 
are,  jou  may  bid  farewell  to  the  hope  of  eminence  in 
this  walk.  None  are  mere  imitators  to  whom  Nature 
has  given  original  powers.  The  ape  alone  is  content 
with  mere  imitations.  If  Nature  has  bestowed  such 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  oratory  as  can  advance  you 
to  a  high  rank  in  this  walk,  your  mannvr  will  be  your 
own.  In  what  style  of  eloquence  you  are  best  fitted 
to  excel,  you,  yourself,  if  destined  to  excellence,  are 
the  best  judge.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the^ortd 
and  Asiatic  style  is  not  the  taste  of  the  age.  The 
strong,  and  even  '.be  rugged  and  abrupt,  are  far  more 
successful.  Bold  propositions,  boldly  and  briefly  ex. 
pressed — pithy  sentences — nervous  common  sense — 
strong  phrases — ihefeliciter  audax  both  in  language 
and  conception — well  compacted  perio4s — sudden 
and  strong  masses  of  light — an  apt  adage  in  English 
or  Latin — a  keen  sarcasm — a  merciless  personality 
— a  mortal  thrust — these  are  the  beauties  and  defor- 
mities that  now  make  a  speaker  the  most  interesting. 
A  gentleman  and  a  Christian  will  conform  to  the 
reigning  taste  so  far  only  as  his  principles  and  habits 
of  decorum  will  permit.  The  florid  and  Asiatic  was 
never  a  good  style  either  for  a  European  or  an  Ame 
rictn  taste.  We  require  that  a  man  8hould.^;7eaJ:  to 
the  purpose  and  come  to  the  point — that  he  should  in- 
struct  and  convince.  To  do  this,  his  mind  must  move 
with  great  strength  and  power :  reason  should  be 
manifeatly  hia  raast«r  CicttUy— argument  abould 
predotninate  thfoughotit  t  but  tbdM  great  pointt  •• 


cured,  wit  and  fancy  may  cast  their  lights  around 
his  path,  provided  the  wit  be  courteous  as  well  as 
brilliant,  and  the  fancy  chaste  and  modest.  But  they 
must  be  kept  well  in  the  back  ground,  for  they  are 
dangerous  allies :  and  a  man  had  better  be  without 
them,  than  to  show  them  in  front,  or  to  show  them 
too  often. 

But  I  am  wearying  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  well  as 
myself.  If  these  few  imperfect  hints,  on  subjects 
80  extended  and  diversified,  can  be  of  any  service  lo 
you,  I  shall  be  gratified.  They  may,  at  least,  con. 
vince  you  that  your  letter  has  interested  me  in  your 
behalf,  and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  fu- 
ture  fame  and  prosperity.  I  offer  you  my  respects, 
and  tender  the  compliments  ot  the  season. 

Wm.  Wirt. 

How  beautiful — how  wise — how  characteristic  of 
the  great  and  pure  man  who  wrote  it — is  this  letter. 
Alas  !  that  his  eloquent  lips  are  closed — who  so  well 
teaches  the  road  to  eloquence,  and  that  pure  charcter 
removed  from  among  us,  when  so  few  are  left  of 
public  men  to  supply  his  place*;.  .      -         >:-      .:   ' 

Mother's  Magazine. — Edited  by  Mrs.  Whittle- 
sey, and  published  New  York,  146  Nassau  street. — 
Of  this  work  a  friend  says  "although  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive it  has  already  gained  many  friends  and 
does  in  reality  possess  high  claims  lo  public  notice. 
It  lias  reached  the  ninth  number  of  its  second  year 
— has  upwards  of  6,000  subscribers,  and  is  republish- 
ed  in  England  by  two  presses.  We  think  that  mo- 
thers  should  become  acquainted  with  this  truly  valu- 
able work — it  deserves  well  at  their  hands." 

The  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature. — No.  VIII. — Boston,  Chs.  B«wen. — 
This  is  truly  a  capital  number,  and  well  justifies  its 
title  of  Select  Journal. — The  first  article  from  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  on  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Duplessis  Momay,  does  justice  to  one  of  the 
ablest  and  purest  public  men  that  ever  lived — 
and  whom  the  great  renown  of  his  great  associate 
Sully  has  somewhat  overshadowed.  To  Protes- 
tants,  particularly,  this  notice  of  one  who  stood  firm- 
ly to  his  faith,  when  his  King  deciding  that  "  Paris 
was  well  worth  a  mass,"  changed  his — is  particu- 
larly interesting. 

The  second  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  is  an  admirable  view  of 
the  Life  and  Career  of  William  Pitt,  Etrl  of  Chat- 
ham.  In  does  justice  to  his  merits,  and  judges 
impartially  his  defects,  his  inconsistencies,  his 
overbearing  and  intolerant  love  of  power.  It  must 
startle  the  surviving  members  of  the  Pitt  Club  in 
England,  to  hear  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  anti-Gol- 
lican  Champion,  treated  as  he  is  in  this  paper,  "  as 
the  most  profuse  and  incapable  of  War  Ministers.** 

But  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  each 
paper  in  this  number.  Passing  to  the  Critical  Noti- 
ces, we  extract  from  one  on  the  late  work  of  the 
eloquent  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  entitled  "  the  Words 
of  a  Believer,"  the  following  rythmical  frag- 
ment,  on  the  pains  of  Exile. 

'•  May  God  guide  the  poor  exile.  He  goes  wan- 
dering over  the  earth. 

"  I  have  passed  through  various  countries  :  their 
inhabitants  have  seen  me,  and  I  have  seen  them  ; 
but  we  have  not  known  each  other.  The  exile  is 
every  where  alone. 

"  When  at  the  decline  of  day  I  saw  the  smoke 
of  some  cottage  rise  from  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  I 
said,  '  Happy  is  he  who  returns  ai  evening  to  his  fire- 
side  and  sets  himself  among  those  he  loves  !'  The 
exile  is  every  where  alone. 

*'  Whence  come  those  clouds  driven  by  the  storm? 
It  drives  me  along  like  them.  But  what  matters  it? 
The  exile  is  ev«ry  where  alone. 

'*  Those  trees  are  noble,  those  flowers  are  beauti- 
.ul ;  but  they  are  not  the  flowers  nor  the  trees  of  my 
country  ;  to  mo  they  say  nothing.  The  exile  is  every 
where  alone. 

"  That  stream  flows  gently  over  the  meadow,  but 
its  murmur  is  not  that  which  my  childhood  heard. — 
To  me  it  recalls  no  remembrances.  The  exile  is 
every   where  alone. 

"Those  songs  are  sweet;  but  the  sorrows  and 
thu  joys  which  thev  awake  are  not  my  sorrows  nor 
mt  ]of§,    The  Mile  is  every  when  alone • 


"  I  have  been  asked,  •  Why  weepeat  thou  V  bat 
when  I  have  told,  no  one  wept ;  for  no  one  ander- 
stood  me.     The  exile  is  every  where  alone. 

'*  I  have  seen  old  men  surrounded  by  children,  aa 
the  olive  by  iis  branches,  but  none  of  these  old  men 
called  me  his  son,  none  of  those  children  called  roe 
his  brother.     The  exile  is  every  where  alone. 

"  I  have  seen  young  girls  smile,  with  a  smile  sa 
pure  as  the  dawn,  on  him  they  bad  chosen  for 
a  husband;  but  not  one  smiled  on  me.  The  exile  is 
every  where  alone. 

"  I  have  seen  young  men,  heart  to  heart,  em- 
brace each  other  as  it  they  wished  to  have  only  one 
existence  ;  but  not  one  pressed  my  band.  The  exile 
is  every  where  alone. 

"  There  are  friends,  wives,  fathers,  brothers, 
only  in  our  own  country.  The  exile  is  every  where 
alone. 

"  Poor  exile  !  cease  to  lament,  every  one  is  ba- 
nished like  thyself,  every  one  beholds  father  mo. 
ther,  wife,  friend,   pass  away  and  vani«h. 

"  Our  country  is  not  here  below ;  man  seeks  for 
it  here  in  vain,  that  which  he  mistakes  for  it  is  only 
a  resting-place  for  a  night. 

"  God  guide  the  poor  exile  I  He  goes  wandering 
over  the  earth." 

Novellktts  of  a  Traveller.  Edited  by  H.  J. 
Nott.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Harper  ^  Brother$.— 
The  least  clever  and  agreeable  part  of  this  book  ia 
the  commencen)cnt, — the  Biography  of  Thomas  Sin- 
gularity, Journeyman  Printer.  Its  tone  and  taate 
are  bad,  and  its  humor  elaborate.  In  the  talcs 
and  sketches,  however,  there  is  more  freedom  of 
style,  more  incident  and  interesting  adventure.  The 
Andalusian  Rope-dancer  is  among  the  best,  in  our 
judgment ;  though  to  aay  truth,  so  far  as  Andalusia 
is  concerned,  it  might  have  been  written  in  New 
York  or  Charleston,  without  ever  having  crossed 
"  the  waste  of  waters  ;"  for  it  lacks  that  vivid  de- 
scription of  scenery,  which  impresses  the  reader 
at  once  with  the  conviction,  that  the  author  writaa 
from  the  eye,  and  not  from  fancy. 

Pictures  of  Privatk  Lifb.  Second  Soriea ;  by 
Sarah  Sticknev.  Philadelphia :  Key  &  BiddU. — 
If  it  be  a  just  criticism,  which  we  are  not  however 
prepared  to  admit,  on  the  first  series  of  these  pic- 
tures, that  the  religious  sentiments  they  contain  are 
not  sufficiently  decided,  none  such  can  be  advanced 
against  the  two  pictures  which  make  up  this  volume. 
Doing  good  and  fulfilling  our  duty  in  obedience  "to 
the  will  of  God,"  is  the  prominent  motive  of  action, 
illnstrated  with  delightful  talent,  in  the  atory  of  the 
Misanthrope.  The  character  of  Agnes  Forreeter  is 
charming,  and  in  a  great  degree  original,  thongb 
we  are  sure  not  without  a  parallel, — wo  had  almost 
said  many  a  parallel,  but  that  the  circumstaocea  un- 
der which  her  character  is  developed  cannot  often 
occur— in  real  life.  The  sacrifice  of  woman's  love  and 
dearest  earthly  hopes  to  the  conviction  that  the  man 
of  her  choice  takes  such  views  of  his  duties,  obliga- 
tions and  destiny,  w  are  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  her  own  sense  of  right, — and  the  overcoming 
of  that  fond  illusion  so  natural  and  so  tempting  to 
woman,  that  love  for  her  may  accomplish  a  reform 
in  the  beloved  object  which  all  the  higher  motivea  of 
duty|to  God  and  man  failed  of  eflfecting, — are  the  lea. 
ding  points  illustrated,  and  powerfully  illnstrated,  in 
the  story  of  the  Misanthrope.  We  commend  these 
Pictures  to  our  readers. 


FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE.  '. 

Later  Intelligence  from  EuaorE. —  We  aik 
nounced  briefly  yesterday  the  arrival  of  the  Hanni. 
bal  from  London,  with  papers  to  the  26tb.  We  aow 
present  some  extracts.  The  remarkable  item  of 
intelligence  by  this  ship,  is  the  adoption  by 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  of  a  bill  of  rights,  which  will 
be  found  in  our  columns.  It  is,  we  fear,  in  advance 
of  the  intelligence  and  po'itical  knowledge  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  of  any  graat 
practical  benefit  at  preaent. 

The  great  Dinner  at  Edinburgh  to  Earl  Grey,  wM 
given  on  th«  15th.     No  hall  in  the  city  was  though* 
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adequate  to  the  company  that  would  assemble  on  the 
occasion,  so  that  a  building  was  erected  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  and  bo  designed 
as  at  once  to  accommodate  the  largest  numKr,  and 
to  render  the  voice  of  the  speakers  audible  through- 
out  the  whole  circuit.  It  was  a  very  splendid  affair. 
The   number  present  was  about  2000. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  responded 
to  the  demand  of  the  Porte  for  a^istance  against  Me. 
hemet  Ali,  that  his  engagement  to  offer  him  aid,  was 
only  in  cases  where  he  was  attacked,  and  not  where 
he  was  the  aggressor. 

Another  fire  had  occurred  in  Moscow  by  which 
200  houses  had  been  destroyed. 

Thb  CiiOLKRA  prevails  with  great  fatality  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  particularly  in    Sweden.     Up{ 
to  the    19th  of    September    there    had    been  3179 
cases  and  1276  deaths  of  that    disease    in    Stock-! 
holm,  containing  a  population  of  less  than  80,000. 1 

LoNiMiN,  Sati/rday,  Skpt.  20. — The  Paris  papers! 
are  received.     The    Moniteur    gives  the  following  | 
official  intelligence  received  by  the  French  Govcrn-| 
inent  from  the  Bayonne  :  "A  telegraphic  despatch: 
of  the  16th  states,  that  the  Guipuscoans  had  attempt- ! 
ed    an    attack  on  Tolosa,    but    without  success. — ' 
They  were   on   the    15th    in  the  direction  of  the! 
passage  of  Oyarzun.     Ziimalacarreguy   was  march-! 
mg  against  him  with  Lorenzo  and  Figueira.     The 
Junta  is  at  Etchalar.     Don  Carlos   has  remained  at 
Biscay."     The  attacks  of  the  Carlists  against  Bega- 
ra,  Viana,  and   Tolosa,   indicate  a  change  in  their 
position.     Tolosa  is  an  important  place,  and  has  aj 
strong    garrison  ;    some   particulars    respecting  the: 
attack  upon  it  are,  therefore,  extremely  desirable. 

Arana,  formerly  the  companion  in  arms  oi  Rodil, 
in  Peru,   was  shot  by  him,   in  Bilboa,  on  the  16th! 
mstant,  together  with  the  Major  Domo  of  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Valespina,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Junta 
(Des  los  Aganos.)  They  are  entrapped  by  the  Span, 
ish    frigate    Pearla.      Rodil  hns  burnt  the  Duke  of 
Granac^a's   palace  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the 
Duchess  of  Granada  having  celebrated  Don  Carlos' I 
return. 

In  the  Chamber  ot  Procuradores,  on  the  9th  inst.j 
General  Burton  addressed  himself  to  the  President; 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  the  hope  that  hel 
would  cummunieatv  to  the  Chambers  the  real  state 
of  affairs  respecting  the  Civil  War  in  the  Northern 
Provinces. 
"  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  replied: 

"In  the  northern  provinces,  more  than  40,000' 
men  are  on  toot,  of  which  number  20,000  are  destined 
to  guard  the  fortified  towns,  the  coasts,  and  other! 
parts.  In  the  immense  plains  of  Castile  are  15,000: 
men,  so  that  we  cannot  charge  them  with  iiieriness.! 
What  WG  want  ia  the  means,  the  pecuniary  resources; 
for  greater  exertion.  Tiie  real  plan  of  the  war  should 
be  to  occupy  all  the  military  points  with  sufficient 
forces,  and  thus  to  contract  the  space  in  which  the; 
insurgents  act,  to  force  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.j 
But  for  this  purpose  numbers  are  required  ;  and  the' 
equipment,  the  arming,  and  the  support  ot  the  troops, 
form  the  largest  items  in  governmental  expenses. — , 
We  are  compelled  to  regulate  onr  movements  by  the^ 
state  of  bur  funds,  and  we  have  the  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  our  duty."  ! 

Spanish  Bill  of  Rights. — The  following  is  the  Pe. 
tition,  as  approved  in  the  Estate,  and  read  to  the 
Queen  on  the  11th  inst.: 

"  Petition  on  the  Fundamental  Rights  of  the  Spaiii- 
ards,  as  approved  by  the  Estate  of  Procuradores 
at  its  last  Sittings.  > 

The  Procuradores  of  the  kingdom  pray  your  Ma. 
jesty  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  sanction  as  funda- 
mental rights  those  which  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  articles :  | 

Article  1.  The  law  protects  and  consolidates  indi.; 
vidual  liberty.  ' 

S  All  Spaniards  may  publish  their  thoughts  by 
means  of  the  press,  without  previous  censorship  ;  but: 
subject  to  the  laws  which  repress  abuses. 

3  ^o  Spaniard  can  be  prosecuted,  impressed,  ar- 
rested, or  removed  from  his  dwelling  place,  except 
under  the  circumstances  provided  for,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law.  ; 

4  The  law  has  no  reuroactive  eflect,  and  no  Spa-i 
niard  shall  be  tried  by  commissions,  but  by  the  tri-' 
bunals  by  law  established  prior  to  the  perpetration' 
of  the  offence.  The  same  rule  applies  to  civil | 
transactions.  I 

5  The  house  of  no  Spaniard  can  be  violated,  rx-! 
cept  under  thi.^  circumstances  which  are  or  may  bei 
ordained  by  law.  I 

6  All  Spaniardt  are  eqnal  before  the  lav.  1 


7  Spaniards  are  equally  admissible  to  all  public 
employments,  and  all  are  equally  bound  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  public  service. 

8  All  Spaniards  are  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  voted 
by  the  Cortes. 

9  Property  is  inviolable,  but  is  nevertheless  sub- 
ject— 

"  1.  To  the  obligation  of  being  ceded  to  the  State 
when  so  required  for  any  object  of  public  utility,  a 
competent  indemnification  being  always  previously 
awarded  by  the  judgment  of  impartial  men. 

2.  To  penalties  imposed  by  law,  and  to  damages 
in  virtue  of  sentences  legally  pronounced — confisca- 
tion  of  property  is  abolished." 

10  The  authority  of  a  public  functionary  who  com. 
mits  any  aggression  on  individual  liberty  or  person, 
al  security  or  property,  is  responsible  conformably 
to  law. 

11  The  Secretaries  of  State  are  responsible  for 
infractions  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  for  the 
crimes  of  treason  and  ofHcial  extortion. 

12  A  natinnal  guard  shall  be  established  for  the 
preservation  of  public  vrder  and  the  mantenanoe 
of  the  laws.  Its  organization  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
law." 

The  Madrid  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  He- 
rald, dated  the  11th  instant,  represents  the  enhanced 
fears  of  the  French  Ambassador,  (M.  De  Rayneval) 
•  hat  a  new  crisis  would  occur  from  the  hourly  in. 
creasing  strength  of  the  Democratic  party.  He,  M. 
De  Rayneval  stated  further,  that  the  insurrection  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  was  beginning  to  cause  seri- 
ous alarm  to  the  Government,  and  mentioned  a  re- 
port  that  a  rising  had  taken  place  in  Galacia  ;  that 
portions  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  in  revolt,  and 
that  the  Urban  Guard  of  Barcelona, had  refused  to 
march.  He  concluder  by  averring  that  the  Treasu. 
ry  was  completely  exhausted. 

The  Spanish  Ministers  have  ordered  a  quantity  of 
waste  lands  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  sold. 

A  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  in  the  neiijrh. 
borhood  of  Malaga,  and  several  districts  round  Car- 
thagena,  where  an  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made, 
and  500  Carlists  turned  out. 

[From  the  Messager.] 

Paiiu,  Srpt.  18. — The  Renovateur  makes  the 
following  reflections  on  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Chamber  ot  Pro. 
curadores: 

"  A  declaration  for  xki  possibility  of  Spain  to  pay 
all  its  debts,  the  homajre  paid  to  the  Revolutionary 
principle  by  annihilating  the  Royal  Loans,  and  re. 
cognize  those  of  the  Cortes.  There  is  in  this  re. 
port  more  than  a  bankruptcy — there  is  an  entire  re- 
volution. The  men  who  are  the  authors  of  this  re. 
port  have  calculated  all  the  effects  of  it,  and  seem 
determined  not  to  make  any  concession.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  has 
written  to  Paris — '  Though  the  French  Government 
were  to  fall  on  its  knees  before  us,  we  never  v/ill 
acknowledge  the  loanp  contracted  since  the  year 
1823  by  Ferdinand  VII." 

A  French  Journal  is  going  to  be  published  at 
Madrid  under  the  title  of  Courrier  du  Nord.  The 
Royal  License  has  been  given  to  M-  Morat. 

His  Majesty's  brig  Espoir,  arrived  at  Falmouth, 
on  Wednesday,  from  Lisbon,  whence  she  sailed  on 
the  8lh.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  made  his  re. 
port,  in  which  very  flattering  prospects  to  the  trade 
of  Portugal  are  held  out,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  The  critical  state 
of  the  Regent's  health  has,  of  necessity,  given 
greater  urgency  to  the  consideration  of  the  young 
Queen's  marriage,  which  now  becomes  a  question 
of  the  first  importance. 

This  subject  is  accordingly  attracting  great  atten. 
tion,  and  was  at  the  date  of  these  accounts  under 
deliberation  in  the  Council,  where  it  was  expected 
that  the  matter  would  be  immediately  concluded 
with  the  young  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  Em. 
press's  brother,  whose  pretensions  appear  to  have 
received  more  general  favor  than  any  other  candi. 
date  for  the  honor  of  Donna  Maria's  hand. 

The  protest  of  Don  Miguel  against  the  treaty 
which  he  signed  previously  to  his  leaving  Portugal, 
is  held  to  be  an  authentic  document  ;  and  conse- 
quently no  payment  will  be  made  to  him  on  ac 
count  of  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  if  he  had  performed  his  part  of  the  treaty. 

Later  yRoH  Ei;kopb — By  the  packet  ship  Indf. 
pendence,  Capt.  Nye,  from  Liverpool,  there  are  pa. 
pers  of  the  23d,  from  London. 

The  Spanish  **  bill  of  rights"  had  received  the 
•anction  of  the  Cortes,  and  only  waited  for  that  of 


tfieJQueen,  which  it  will  not  be  deemed  prudent  to 
withhold. 

The  guerilla  warfare  between  the  partisans  of  Don 
Carlos  and  the  Queen,  assumes  no  more  certainty, 
or  decisive  character,  than  heretofore. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Comroiiteo  still  engages 
much  attention  in  the  French  papers,  and  when  the 
grounds  of  the  decision  are  considered,  that  report 
will  be  found  a  very  remarkable  document.  A  short 
extract  which  we  published  from  the  Renovateur  of 
Saturday,  was  sufficient  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  main  principles  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  They  do  not  enter  inio 
the  financial  ability  of  Spain  to  pay  the  debt,  but  they 
deny  its  validity  ;  they  do  not,  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
loans  contracted  by  Ferdinand,  confess  to  an  act  ot 
bankruptcy ;  they  proudly  say  they  never  borrowed 
the  money,  that  ttaey  do  not  owe  it,  and,  therefore, 
that  they  will  not  pay  it. — [Courier.] 

[From  the  Alexandria  Phenix.] 

Latest  FROM  THB  West  Indies — Dreadful  Hur- 
ricane at  Dominica. — By  the  Brig  Edward,  Capt. 
D.  B.  Smith,  arrived  at  this  port  from  Barbadoes, 
whence  she  sailed  on  the  5ih,  we  have  received  files 
of  Barbadoes  papers  to  (bat  date. 

The  Islands  generally  continued  quiet,  but  the  Ui- 
BORERs  were  very  lazy,  and  not  inclined  to  work 
when  they  could  avoid  it. 

These  papers  give  us  an  account  of  a  most  dread, 
ful  and  destructive  hurricane,  which  occurred  on  the 
night  of  tbfe  20th  September,  on  the  Island  of  Do- 
minica. The  workq  on  two-thirds  of  the  principal 
sugar  estates  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  canes 
t)lown  flat  to  the  earth,  and  in  many  instances  buried 
in  the  mud  and  blown  from  the  soil;  every  descrip- 
tion of  provisions  aboveground  completely  swept  a- 
way,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  which  exhibited 
before  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  changed 
to  the  appearance  of  a  general  conflagration  havmg 
passed  over  it.  There  are  not  50,000  feet  of  lumber 
in  the  island,  nor  100,000  shingles.  Every  vessel 
(hat  was  in  the  roads  at  the  time  shared  the  .sane 
fate,  viz  :  the  sloops  Dolphin  and  Antelope,  and  a 
small  sloop  from  Montserrat.  An  American  sclioo. 
ner  was  driven  on  shore,  bottom  op,  on  the  south  end 
of  the  Island,  and  opposite  to  Martinique.  The  of. 
fices,  barracks  aud  Hospital  at  Morne  Bruce,  are 
nioatly  blown  down,  and  those  standing,  in  such  a 
dilapidat«d  state  aa.  to  make  them  unsafe  to  occupy. 
Every  building  on  the  garrison  has  either  been  crush, 
•d  to  ruins  or  has  suffered  considerably — the  spacious 
Hospital,  lateiy  built  on  an  improved  plan,  hac  been 
partly  unroofed,  and  the  Barrack  Master's  and  A4jii. 
tant's  offices  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  troops  escaped  with, 
out  loss  of  life.  The  left  side  of  the  Crovern 
ment  House  was  blown  down,  and^he  other  parts  of 
the  building  partially  damaged.  The  office  of  the 
Auxiliary  Commissioners  of  Compensation,  adjoining 
those  premises,  has  been  materially  injured,  and  a 
great  many  of  their  original  documents  destroyed. — 
The  new  Commissariat  building — the  Cuslom-House, 
the  Court-House — -Market-House — the  Jail,  and  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  almost  every  other  building 
in  town,  have  suffered  considerable  injury  I'rom  the 
effects  of  the  hurricane.  The  Mercantile  Houses  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Laing  &,  Co.,  Messrs.  James  Gar- 
raway  &,  Co.,  and  Thomas  W.  Doyle,  Esq.  on  at. 
count  of  their  proximity  to  sea,  have  also  experienced 
inost  heavy  losses. 

Throughout  the  whole  island,  and  on  every  estate, 
the  most  dreadful  destruction  took  place,  the  full  ac- 
count of  which  would  fill  a  column. 

The  northern  part  of  Martinique  has  suffered  se- 
verely, and  many  vesHoI.a  Jinve  been  lost.  St.  Pierre 
did  not  escape,  and  coiisiderable  loss  has  been  bus- 
tained  at  Fort  Royal. 

Great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  people  of 
Dominica  would  suffer  for  the  want  of  food,  and 
meaemres  were  taken  at  Barbadoes  and  elsewhere  to 
send  supplies  to  the  suffering  inhabitants. 

All  accounts  go  to  show  that  this  bus  been  one  of 
the  most  destructive  hurricanes  ever  experienced  in 
the  West  Indies. 


SUMMARY. 

Literary  Notice. — It  is;|with  satisfaction  we  au. 
nounce  that  John  P.  Haven^  148  Nassau  street,  hiis 
in  press,  and  will  publish  soon,  A  Sketch  of  Ckiuetie 
History,  ancient  and  modern :  comprising  a  retrospect 
of  the  foreign  intercourse  and  trade  with  China,  il. 
lustraied  b>y  a  new  and  corrected  map  of  the  Eimpmr, 
by  the    Rev,  Crarlbs  Gv-nutrv,  now  and  for  many 
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year*  PMt  a  reeideot  in  that  country.     A  handsome 
portrait  of  Gutzlaff  will  accompany  the  work. 

Thoee  who  read  Outzlaff'a  first  publication,  will 
lijok  eagerly  for  that  now  promised. 

The  Chinese  Lady  will  be  exhibited  at  house  No. 
g  Perk  place,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  Furniture  is 
Itnded  from  the  Waebiqgton. — [Jour.  Com.] 

Cr  We  are  requested  to  say  that  passengers  for 
Philadelphia  will  leave  New  York  in  tho  Rail  Road 
Ijine  on  Monday,  27th  inst.  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M. — 
The  6  and  10  o'clock  line,  after  this  date,  will  be 
discontinued  for  the  season. 

Steamboat  Notelty  Sunk. — This  boat,  while  com- 
ing down  from  Albany,  on  Thursday  night,  in  tow  of 
the  steamboat  Oliver  Ellsworth,  struck  a  hammock 
on  the  Overslaugh  araidship,  and  broke  her  back, 
and  at  high  tide  the  water  it  about  four  feet  in  her 
cabin.  The  N.  had  a  quantity  of  Nott's  stoves  on 
freight,  but  no  passengers.  She  remained  in  the 
above  situation  on  Saturday  when  the  De  Witt  Clin, 
ton  passed,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  will  be  raised 
soon.  The  O.  E.  was  without  her  tow-boats,  hav- 
ing been  chartered  t*  bring  the  Novelty  to  this  city 
— but  when  approaching  the  Overslaugh,  it  is  suppo- 
sed that  she  found  she  could  not  carry  her  over 
it,  and  intended  to  return  with  her  to  Albany — 
while  winding  to  do  so,  the  Novelty  struck  as  above 
slated.1^  "  -  "   ... 

[From  th^etebern  Spectator,  of  Oct.  19.] 

A  gentleman  informs  us  that  eight  families  of  his 
acquaintance,  in  an  adjoining  county,  are  making  hc 
tiTO  preparation  :to  emigrate  to  the  West.  Poor 
Carolina  !  dearly|loved  as  you  are  by  your  sons,  the 
strong  ties  of  afieciion  must  yield  to  the  apathy  and 
mismanagement  which  portend  nothing  but  poverty 
and  ruin. 

The  new  Cotton  crop  begins  to  come  in  more  ra- 
pidly. About  one  hundred  bales  have  been  sold 
within  the  week,  at  trom  11  3-3  to  13  cents. 

[Ftvm  the  Nashville  RejnUtliean  of  14<A  inst.] 
Thk  HEaMrTAOK  BiraNT. — Yesterday  evening 
d>oat  4  o'clock,  the  roof  of  the  Hermitage  wasdis. 
covered  to  be  on  fire,  and  attempts  to  arrest  the  pro- 
greiv  of  the  flames  proving  unavailing,  the  entire 
edifice,  with  the  exception  of  the  room  attached  to 
the  northern  end,  and  used  as  a  dining  room,  was  in 
•  i«w  hours  consHmed.  The  valuable  furwtu re  in 
the  lower  story  was  fortunately  saved,  though  much 
broken  and  otherwise  injured  in  getting  it  out.  That 
in  the  second  story  was,  we  understand,  chiefly  de- 
stroyed. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  roof  by  the  falling  of  a  spark  from 
one  of  the  chimneys ;  and  there  being  at  the  time  a 
light  breeze  from  the  North  We8t,theprogres8  of  the 
flames  was  proportionably  rapid.  The  numerous 
and  valuable  private  papers  of  the  President  were 
probably  all  preserved. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  event  has  occasioned  to 
this  community  deep  and  universal  regret. 

PiftiLODs  Baliaon  Ascension  in  Charleston  S. 
C. — The  Charleston  Courier  of  23d  instant,  (Thurs. 
day  laat)  states  that  a  Mr.  Elliott  of  Baltimore  as- 
cended  from  Charleston  oh  the  afternoon  of  22ad, 
and  was  borne  forthwith  out  to  sea.  Intense  anxiety 
was  felt  for  hia  safety,  which  in  a  Postseript  is  thus 
•onounced. 

PoBTscaiFT. — 12  o'clock.  Midnight. — We  are 
'  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  Mr.  Elli- 
OTT,  the  iGaoNAtrr,  has  just  reached  the  city.  He 
informs  us  that  he;ascended  to  the  height  of  between 
3 1-2  and  4  miles,  and  was  in  the  air  about  one  hour 
■nd  three  quarters,  having  been  uuable  to  descend 
•arlier  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  opening  the 
valve  of  the  Balloon.  When  he  descended,  it  was 
perfectly  dark,  and  he  alighted  in  the  water,  10  or 

-  19  niles  out  aide  of  the  Bar,  where  he  remained 
•bout  half  an  hour,  supported  by  the  Balloon,  when  a 

:  akiir  from  the  pilot  boat  Cora,  Capt.  Aldcrt,  came 
to  hit  relief,  extricated  him  from  his  very  perilous 
•ituation,  and  took  him  on  board  the  boat,  from 
which  he  was  taken,  in  the  vicinity  of  SuUi. 
▼an'a  Island,  by  the  steam    boat  Etivoan,  Captain 

-  SAasAKo,    which    boat    (much    to    the     credit    of 
'  Capt.  S.  and    aeveral  gentlemen  who  took  a  very 

.  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  fearless  JEto. 
ttant)  bad  been  dispatched  io  hia  assistance  a:  a 
kte  lioar  of  the  night.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  by 
our  emsene,  for  Mr.  Eluott'b  safety,  and  we  feel 
•aeured  that  his  safe  return  will  be  hailed  with  high 
fratifieation.  We  understand  that  it  ia  his  intention 
to  nitke  another  ascension,  and  we  hope  that    the 


liberality  of  our  citizens  on  the  present  occasion, 
will  warrant  him  in  repeating  the  dangerous  ex* 
periment.  Wg  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Balloon 
was  saved,  having  sustained  but  slight  injury. 

The  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  says  it  is 
very  evident  that  a  "  searching  operation"  is  going 
on  somewhere  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  he 
had  just  received  several  papers  dated  in  December 
1833"— only  ten  months  old  ! 

Lightning. — Mr.  Randall,  pilot  of  the  steamboat 
Michigan,  was  instantly  killed  by  lightning,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  on  the  8ih  instant.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  standing  in  the  street  at  the  time,  near  the  Mis- 
souri Hotel. — [Courier.] 

Quebec,  Friday,  Oct.  17. — We  experienced  to- 
day one  of  the  dark  days  which  occur  every  two  or 
three  years,  about  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  was  per- 
haps more  remarkably  dark  than  any  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  The  atmosphere  w&s  almost  perfect- 
ly calm,  and  the  thermometer  at  about  50  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  There  was  vety  little  haze  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  ;  but  particularly  over  head,  and  to 
the  north,  the  sky  was  nearly  obscured  by  thick 
clouds  of  a  dark  color,  in  motion  from  west  to  east, 
which,  as  they  grow  less  dense,  gave  the  whole  air 
a  dark  orange  tinge.  From  half  past  2  to  5  o'clock,  it 
was  necessary  to  light  candles  to  transact  any  ordinary 
business,  and  there  was  not  more  light  than  exactly  at 
the  first  dawn  of  day.  About  four  o'clock,  the  dark 
orange  of  the  atmosphere  began  to  assume  a  white 
straw  color.  There  had  been  some  rain  in  the  inter- 
val, and  the  thermometer  bad  fallen  four  or  five  dc. 
grees,  but  rose  again  to  fifty.  The  clouds  overhead 
moved  more  rapidly,  but  still  from  west  to  east 
while  a  haze  prevailed  along  the  earth,  with  the 
same  dead  calm,  and  occasional  rain.  A  light 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south  west,  and  light  be- 
gan to  increase,  until  it  resumed  its  usual  force  on 
a  cloudy  day,  at  a  quarter  past  five. 

It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  these  appearances. 

The  whole  upper  strata  only  of  the   atmosphere  are 

suddenly  much    condensed,    and   surcharged    with 

vapor  and  smoke,   while   along   the  earth  itself  you 

can  see  the  distant  mountains.  It  is  also  remarkable 

that  when  such  days  occur  while  snow  lies  on  the 

ground,  it  is  found  covered   with  a  kind  of  dust  or 

ashes  ;  and  hence  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced, 

in  some  measure,  by  the  smoke  of  fires  driven  easu 

ward,  and  occupying  a  fixcd^«pot   during  the   calm 

weather.        <     ^  -.,.,.,,.  w...       .-         -. 
'J.     ■■■■   .    ■  ■'    -'.        :  ..  ,:  .-,■'  '.    -■■•'•    .■;  ■ 

We  learn  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  (at  present  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylva. 
nia)  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan — in  the 
stead  of  Gen.  Porter,  Esq.,  deceased. — [U.  S.  Gaz.] 

Massacre. — A  letter  from  Batavia  (East  Indies) 
dated  April  23d,  announces  the  death  of  Captain 
Philip  F.  Livingston,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  together  with  six 
other  persons  on  board  his  Ship,  the  Matilda  of  Ba- 
tavia, bound  from  that  port  to  some  other  place  in  the 
East,  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  $250,000  in  specie  be- 
long to  the  Dutch  government.  The  murderers  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object,  which  was  to  get  possession 
of  the  money,  and  having  scuttled  the  vessel,  which 
soon  after  sunk,  tlt»v  landed  on  a  neighboring  shore. 
Captain  Livingston  was  a  son  of  Judge  William 
Livingston,  of  Kings  county, — was  bom  at  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  and  was  about  48  years  of  age.  The  Matilda 
was  owned  by  Messrs.  Payne,  Sticker  &.  Co^  of  Ba- 
tavia, ;'.  .;  ;;. 

Jeioish  Literature. — That  any  one  who  has  studi. 
ed  t!ie  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  He 
brews,  even  nie/ely  as  specimens  of  coiuposiiioii, 
should  lightly  esteem  them,  is  impossible.  In  lyric 
flow  and  fire,  in  crushing  force,  in  majesty  that 
seems  still  to  echo  the  awful  sounds  once  heard  be- 
neaih  the  thundering  clouds  of  Sinai,  the  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  is  the  most  superb  that  ever 
burned  within  the  breast  of  roan.  The  picturesque 
simplicity  of  their  narrative  gives  an  equal  charm  to 
the  historical  books.  Vigour,  beauty,  senteniious- 
ness,  variety,  enrich  and  adorn  the  ethical  parts  of 
the  collection.  Nor  is  that  seeming  artlessness, 
which  constitutes  a  principal  charm  of  these  writings, 
either  naturally  incompatible  with  the  observance  of 
certain  rules,  or  actually  uncontrolled  by  such  as  de. 
note  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  management 
of  style. — [From  an  Article  on  Literature,  by  Sir  D. 
K.  Sandford,  in  "  Popular  Encyclopaedia."] 

The  Germans. — The  Germans  are  only  copyists  in 


manners,  and  often  very  bad  copyists ;  but  ther  are 
at  least  a  moral  people  ;  and  their  national  literature, 
which  is  rich,  because  it  contains  quaniities  of  pure 
gold,  though  mixed  up  with  masses  of  dross,  has  ge- 
nerally  a  moral  and  religious  tendency  ;  and  of  thia 
their  manners  must  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  bear 
the  impress.  German  women,  loo,  are  in  general 
highly  educated  and  accomplished ;  and  young  un. 
married  women  mix  in  society,  which  thus  acquires 
that  tone  of  elegance  their  presence  can  alone  con- 
fer. I  shall  give  you  a  lecture  on  German  literature 
before  you  en'er  upon  your  travels;  at  presen'  I  can 
only  warn  you  against  believing  any  thing  that  the 
Germans  themselves,  or  English  liberals  and  re. 
viewers,  tell  you  on  the  subject.  Credit  not  one 
word  of  what  they  say  about  der  Meister,  as  they  call 
Goethe  ;  and  never  open  one  of  his  books  unless  you 
want  a  good  nap.  Faust,  distinguished  for  nothing 
but  very  bad  taste,  is  but  a  dressing  up  of  some  fifty 
old  tales,  stories,  and  dramas,  on  the  same  subject.: 
it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as  something  very  fin*,; 
but  you  never  hear  passages  quoted  from  memory, 
nor  does  it  contain  a  single  one  worth  recollecting. 
We  have  a  Faust  in  English,  either  by  Marlow,  Hay. 
wood,  or  one  of  the  other  old  masters,  that  is  worth 
all  the  German  Fausts  a  hundred  times  over.  SchiU 
ler  is  the  only  national  poet  of  Germany  ;  and  high 
as  he  deservedly  ranks,  he  is  still  very  much  over- 
rated. Herder,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  of  eminence 
that 'is  not  overrated. — [Frazer's  Magazine.] 

Turkish  Manufactures — The  government  hu 
dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  its  first 
moments  of  tranquility.  A  manufactory  of  /irz  (red 
woollen  caps  worn  by  the  Turks)  has  been  working  at 
Constantinople  for  the  last  18  months.  The  supply 
of  these  caps,  at  least  of  the  qualities  for  the  ua«  of 
the  Government,  was  obtained  from  the  manufaeto. 
ries  of  Tunis.  The  French  and  the  Italians  never 
could  attain  the  perfection  of  the  Tuisi^ns.  At  the 
request  of  the  Sultan,  the  Bey  sent  over  a  number  of 
workmen,  and  manufacturing  was  done  at  Constan. 
tinopie  under  the  direction  of  Eunier  Lufci,  but  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  men  worked  unwillingly,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  frustrate  his  endeavors,  well 
aware  that  his  country  was  about  to  Idse  its  mono- 
poly. They  were,  in  consequence,  soon  discharg. 
ed  :  but  the  first  notions  having  been  learned  by  na- 
tives who  were  placed  with  them  at  the  beginning, 
and  Eunrer  Lufti  having  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  whole  process,  4500  raps  are  now  ni«de 
monthly,  and  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  the  quantity 
will  be  15,000  in  the  like  time.  These  caps,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  from  Tunis,  especially  in  res(>ect  to 
the  solidity  and  colour,  things  extremely  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  stand  the  government  in  much  less,  not- 
withstanding the  great  expense  attendant  upon  the 
setting  to  work  a  new  establishment.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Eumer  Lufti  for  his  ability 
and  perseverance.  This  manufactory  will  be  very 
useful  as  a  means  of  employment  to  the  poor  classes. 
The  government  has  some  idea  of  establishing  a 
woollen  cloth  manufactory,  which  would  have  been 
a  source  of  great  economy,  but  the  project  has  been 
abandoned — [Ottoman  Monileur.] 

Mortality  in  Paris. — The  general  report  of  the 
labors  of  the  Council  of  Salubrity  for  18S9,  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  Academy.  The  chapter  relative  to 
the  mortality  in  Paris  gives  the  following  results  : 
— In  the  course  of  the  year,  1148  males  and  1448 
females  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  from 
the  age  of  10  to  50  that  this  disease  is  roost  destruc- 
tive. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  nearly  one  fourth 
more  females  than  males  died  from  this  disease,  and 
the  proportion  is  greater  still  in  1827  and  1828.  In. 
flamation  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  eaid  to  be  the 
pulmonary  consumption  ot  old  people,  destroyed 
957  mail*  and  1132  females.  Only  194  males  died 
iroin  a:  ucrism  of  the  heart,  while  396  teuialcs 
died.  This  difference  is  attributed  by  the  Council  o( 
Salubrity,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  injurious  pros- 
sure  of  stays.  Schirrus  haa  destroyed  419  females, 
and  only  105^  males.  Inflamation  of  the  stomach 
has  been  fatal  to  840  males  and  1103  females;  in- 
flamation of  the  bowels,  to  1171  males,  and  1103  fe. 
males :  those  who  died  from  those  two  latter  diseaa- 
os  have  been  principally  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Of  convulsions,  664  boys,  and  746  girls  have  died, 
generally  before  atuining  their  fifth  year.  Inflama- 
tion of  the  lungs  has  destroyed  863  males  and  872 
lemales.  Apoplexy  counts  .  542  males  and  424  fe. 
male  victims,  almost  all  between  30  and  85  years 
of  age.  Four  hundred  and  nine  females  died  of  in- 
flamation of  the  peritoneum,  and  only  125  males  ; 
the  females  who  died  from  this  dieease  were  gen. 
erally  between]  the  age  of  90  and  35;  the  males 
from  25  to  45. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Rochester. 
Monday.  October  20,  7  P.  M. 
--' FiK«  AT  RocHESTKR. — I  armed  herc  at  fivc  this 
afternoon  from  Bath-  At  half  past  six  I  heard  the 
alarm  fire  bell,  and  on  going  into  theitreet  I  saw  the 
flamea  issuing  from  a,  laree  new  four  atory  brick 
■tore  No.  —  Exchange  street,  occupied  by  Messrs. 
E.  F.  &.  A.  G.  Brown,  wholesale  grocers.  The  en- 
gines were  on  the  ground  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but 
for  want  of  long  ladders  they  were  unable  to  play  into 
the  iaterior  of  the  third  and  fourth  storiev,  in  conse 
qaence  of  which  the  building  and'most  of  its  contents 
were  entirely  de8tr>>yed.  The  fire  commenced,  I 
believe,  in  the  third  ntory,  and  but  for  the  want  of 
long  ladders  in  time,  might  have  been  extinguished 
with  partial  damage.  No  other  building  was  injured, 
except  the  one  adjoining  on  the  south,  the  roof  of 
which  was  demolished  by  the  falling  of  the  gable  end 
and  chimnies.  Several  persons  were  in  great  dan 
ger,  at  the  time  the  heavy  front  comica  fell  and  slid 
Jown  on  the  ladders  to  the  pavement.  I  am  as  yet 
unable  to  ascertain  if  any  are  seriously  injured. 

I  have  witnessed  many  an  appalling  fire  in  New 
York,  but  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  a  single  build- 
ing so  brilliant.  The  upper  stories  were  filled  with 
liffht  goods,  wooden  ware,  &.c.  Sec.  There  were  one 
or  two  explosions,  probably  of  spirits  or  small  par- 
cela  of  powder,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  check 
the  firemen  ;  but  they  returned  again  in  a  few  min 
ntes  to  the  charge.  The  falling  of  the  immense 
brick  wall  upon  the  frail  shingle  roof  of  the  adjoin- 
iug  building,  upon  which  were  several  firemen  with 
a  hose  a.id  pipe,  was  indeed  a  tnoment  of  intense 
feeling  and  interest.  It  seemed  impossible  that  all 
could  escape.  One  universal  ahuddef  went  through 
the  crowd  which  thronged  the  street.  For  a  moment 
aU  was  silence ;  when  one  man  was  seen  a  moment 
after  to  arise  from  the  roof  near  that  part  which  went 
down,  and  make  his  way  on  to  the  next  building. 
"  Is  any  one  hurt,"  ran  through  the  crowd.  No  one 
could  answer.     It  is  believed  that  all  escaped. 

The  property  was  insured  I  underaSand  for  $10,- 
000 — the  loss  probably  much  greater. 

Accident. — The  Steamboat  Erie,  on  her  passage 
down  from  Albany  yesterday,  when  near  Newburg, 
broke  one  of  her  shafts  with  other  damage.  She 
reached  the  city  withone  wheel. — [ibid.] 

Destructive  Fire. — The  large  Store-houses  on  the 
wharf  at  Rhienbeck,  Dutchess  county.  New  York, 
owned  by  Capt.  Bergb,  and  M.  T.  Sehryver,  Esq 
eoataining  large  quar^tities  of  grain  and  goods,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  yesterday  at  11  o'clock,  A. 
M.  Fire  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  by 
sparks  from  the  chimney  of  a  Steamboat,  in  stopping 
at  the  wharf.     Loss  about  $10,000 — [Daily  Adv.] 

Animal  Sagacity. — About  3  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  a  grocery  store  in  Grand  street,  between 
Eldridge  and  Allen,  took  fire  inside,  a  clerk,  and 
large  watch  dog  sleeping  therein.  The  clerk  would  in. 
evitably  have  been  burnt  to  death,  or  suffocated  but 
for  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  who  jumped  upon  his 
bed,  put  his  paws  upon  his  body,  and  pulled  him  by 
the  shoulder,  until  he  aroused  him  from  his  almost 
death  slumbers.  He  then  rushed  out  of  the  store, 
followed  by  the  dog,  and  the  arrival  of  help  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  fire — but  for  the  dog  all  would  proba- 
blf  have  perished. 

Shipwreck. — The  fine  packet  schooner  Norfolk, 
Osbom,  from  Norfolk  fur  New  York,  went  ashore 
at  Great  Egg  Harbor  on  Sunday  morning  last,  about 
6  o'clock,  and  will  be  lost.  Cargo  supposed  worth 
about  $7000,  partly  landed.  The  materials  and  car- 
go saved  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  27th  inst.,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  persons  interested. 

A  Luxury. — We  were  yesterday  permitted  to  ex- 
amine  a  segar,  pre!>unted  by  the  commander  oi  an- 
English  »liip  to  tlie  master  of  one  ol  our  whalemen, 
just  returned  fruai  the  Paciiic,  as  a  metiiurial  of  the 
imitative  power  of  our  eastern  brethren.  This  se- 
gar was  taken  from  a  large  parcel  which  th«  Briton 
bad  purchased  of  the  Yankee,  with  intent  to  solace 
himself  occasionally  with  a  glorious  puff  of  the  pure 
Indian  weed  ;  and  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Bull's 
nose,  so  sharply  bent  on  being  regaled  with  the 
true  Virginia  fragrance,  at  perceiving  an  odor  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  that  of  the  anticipated  tobacco, 
may  be  readily  imagined.  Like  the  sample  now 
ahownus,  his  whole  stock  of  smoke  tubes  consis- 
ted of  segar  shaped  rolls  of  oak  leaves  and  skunk 
cahbuge,  without  even  a  pinch  of  snufT  intermixed, 
to  give  them  a  taint. — [Nantucket  Enquiror.l 

John  8wift,QEsq.,  was  on  Tuesday,  unanimously 
re<eleeted  Mayer  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Common 
Council  of  that  city. — [Jour.  Com.]  ^ 


Prince  Puckler  Muskau. — It  appears  by  the  last 
foreign  papers,  that  this   Prince,    who   has  been  for 
some  time  expected  to  arrive   in  this  country,  has 
been    engaged  in  a  duel.     The  Prince  engaged  a 
surgeon  at  Liege,  to  whom,  on  their  way  to  the  battle 
ground   he  explained  as  follows  ■ — "  In  one  of  my 
romances  I  made  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  giving 
interest  to  the  scenes  of  my  drama,  and  represented 
tiiy  hero  as  giving  himself  up  to  violent  passions,  and 
all    those    irregularities  whicli  are  their  inevitable 
consequences.     I  gave  him  a  name  chosen  at  venture, 
for  you  know  in  every  fiction  the  principal  actor  must 
I  necessarily  be  invested   withone.     By  one  of  those 
[strange  perversities  of  chance  which  cannot  be  fore 
seen,  there  happened  to  be  in  the   north  a  person  uf 
great  consideration  bearing  precisely  the  same  name, 
I  and  into  whose  hands  my  work  fell.     He  took  what 
I  was  a  mere  production  of  my  imagination  for  an  in- 
tended and  outrageous  personal   insult.     I  was  then 
|at  Paris.     Severe  complaints  were  made  to  the  di- 
plomatic agents  there,  which  at  length  reached  me. 
I  gave  every  possible  explanation  in  my  power;  but 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  susceptibility  of 
the  party  offended,  and  a  reparation  by   way  of  arms 
was  demanded  and  granted.     For  this  purpose  we 

are  now  on  our  way  to  A ,  where  1  shall  see  my 

adversary  for  the  first  and  probably  for  the  only  tim* 
in  my  life."  They  at  length  arrived  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  adversary  was  t>eforeband  with 
him.  He  was  a  mati  of  noble  carriage,  and  of  a 
serious  but  prepossessing  exterior.  Alt  the  condi- 
tions of  the  meeting  had  been  regulated  beforehand. 
The  combatants  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  only 
approached  in  order  to  exchange  shots.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  look,  established  the  smallest  communication 
between  them.  At  the  given  signal  they  advanced 
towards  each  other,  and  at  the  instant  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  on,  the  two  pistols  were 
simultaneously  discharged.  One  of  the  champions 
was  wounded  in  the  throat — it  was  the  Prince's  ad- 
versary— he  immediately  received  the  eager  atten. 
tions  which  his  wound  required — fortunately  it  was 
slight.  A  declaration  previously  agreed  on,  and  ex- 
pressing reciprocal  satisfaction,  was  immediately  ex- 
changed, and  the  parties  separated  with  the  cold  and 
silent  ceremonial  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
meeting.  The  noble  duellists,  each  of  whom  had 
travelled  more  than  one  hundred  leagues,  in  con. 
formity  with  a  ridiculous  custom  which  is  called  a 
point  of  honor,  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
one  to  Paris,  the  other  to  Berlin,  doubtless  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  themselves  alive  after  this  little 
trial  at  mutual  destruction." 

M.  Armand  Carrel,  the  proscribed  editor  of  the 
National  at  Paris,  on  his  escape  to  Southampton,  in 
England,  being  asked  for  his  passport,  replied  that 
he  had  none.  When  he  told  his  name,  the  authori- 
ties and  bystanders  declaired  it  was  a  sufficieut 
passport  for  him  all  over  England. — [Star.] 

A  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  three  hundred  young 
women  from  Dublin  and  Cork  to  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  will  sail  from  Dublin  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.  This  ship  has  been  taken  up  by  the  govern- 
ment in  London,  and  the  selection  of  females  has 
been  confined  to  committees  appointed  for  that  pur 
^pose  in  Dublin  and  Cork.  J.  D.Pinnock,  Esq.  of  the 
Colonial  offiee,  will  proceed  to  both  these  cities  to 
isuperintend  the  final  arrangements  for  the  departure 
of  the  emigrants. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Calcutta  on  the  5th  of  April, 
to  consider  a  suitable  manner  of  commemorating  the 
late  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  The  Rajah's  family 
have  performed  his  funeral  obsequies  there  according 
to  the  Hindoo  ritual. 

Egyptian  Cotton  Manufactures — It  is  now  near- 
ly fourteen  years  since  the  first  attempt  was  nia<Ie 
lo  iinroducc  the  cotton  manufacture  into  Egypt  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Pasha's  policy  may  be  estimated 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  result.  At  present 
most  of  the  mills  are  in  ruins,  and  immense  heaps 
of  machinery,  no  longer  employed,  are  covered  with 
rust,  and  mouldering  to  decay.  Nevertheless,  Egypt 
is  haunted  by  a  class  of  foreign  mechanics  and  ad- 
venturers, who  adduce  the  example  of  England,  to 
prove  to  the  misled  Pasha,  that  a  change  of  machi- 
nery and  management  will  quickly  convert  his  mills 
into  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue  :  indeed,  I  b«. 
lieve  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  allude  to  the 
possibility  of  successfully  competing  with  Manches- 
ter and  Glasgow.  The  pasha,  in  all  doubtful  mat. 
ters,  generally  eiwbraces  the  most  flattering  side  ; 
for,  in  his  manufactuiing  schemes,  he  appears  to 
think  nothing  beyond  his  powers  of  creation.  His 
highness  having  been  informed  that  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Syria,  has  in|cunsequence 


adopted  the  determination  of  making  his  own  stean-^ 
engines,  to  drive  an  immense  number  of  cotton  mills. 
But  these  are  not  to  be  set  up  in  Egypt,  which,  he' 
has  at  length  discovered,  can  never  be  converted 
into  a  manufacturing  country.  His  recent  conquests 
are  next  to  taste  of  the  bitterness  of  a  speculating 
and  cotton-spinning  despotism  ;  which,  in  lieu  of  en. 
couragingthe  efforts  of  private  industry,  invades  the 
province  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  and 
is  justly  punished  with  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
No  reasonable  man,  therefore,  can  apprehend  any 
lasting  competition  frott  a  people  ignorant  in  the  ex. 
tremc,  and  morally  depressed  to  the  lowest  depths 
to  which  humanity  can  sink.  The  peasants  are  en. 
abled  to  exist  merely  that  they  may  labor  for  the 
for  the  government ;  and,  while  this  continues  to  be 
the  case,  they  can  never  excel.  There  is  only  one 
man  in  Egypt  interested  in  the  success  of  the  manu- 
factures. The  Europeans  engaged  in  the  mills  are, 
lor  the  most  part,  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  find 
their  advantage  in  the  ignorance  anddilatoriness  of  the 
Turks.  Receiving  their  pay,  they  are  content  to  allow 
affairs  to  proceed  in  their  natural  course.  One  of  these 
mechanics,wbo  has  resided  many  years  in  the  country 
where  he  is  nearly  naturalized,  has  done  much  for 
the  Pasha  and  his  own  friends  in  Europe,  exercising 
the  important  functions  of  engineer  and  contractor 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  ;  who  has 
discovered  the  novel  method  of  estimating  the  quali- 
ties of  machinery  by  the  exorbitance  of  its  price. — 
From  what  has  been  said  on  the  state  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Egypt,  and  ttie  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  its  success,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  climaie.  and  tt>e  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  Pasha  can 
never  become  a  formidable  rival,  in  that  particular 
branch  of  industry,  even  to  the  least  advanced  of 
European  nations.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  re- 
gard without  indignation  the  unhappy  disposition  of 
a  prince,  who  having  once  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  tne  dupe  of  designing  individuals,  is  toopreud 
to  abandon  his  chimerical  projects ;  while  his  unfor- 
tutiate  subjects,  tormented  by  his  Caprice,  and  ground 
down  by  his  despotism,  are  deprived  of  the  misera- 
ble consolation  of  reflecting  that  the  labor,  however 
unproductive  to  themselves,  is  advantageous  to  their 
master.  In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  venture  to  mako  one  suggestion  lo  the  manu. 
facturers  of  Great  Britain;  all  yarns  intended  for  the 
Levant  should  be  more  twisted  than  is  considered 
necessary  in  the  European  markets.  The  natives  of 
Syria  and  Constantinople  make  use  of  a  species  of 
shirting,  woven  of  hard  twisted  thread,  which  gives 
the  fabric  a  crisp  appearance.  For  this  purpose  they 
would  consume  a  large  quantity  of  British  yarn,  were 
it  spun  in  the  mule,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
general  practice  in  our  mules  ;  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed would  be  still  more  considerable  were  the 
English  manufacturer  to  give  his  article  twice  the 
ordinary  degree  of  torsion ;  the  direction  of  the  twist 
being  immaterial." — [St.  John's  Travels.] 

Tea,  black  and  green. — Among  the  evidence  taken 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  as. 
certain  whether  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  ac- 
cnrately  the  diflferent  denominations  of  tea,  is  con- 
tained iuformation  relating  to  the  tea  plant  diflfer- 
ing  from  accounts  heretofore  given.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Company's  officers,  the  tea  plant 
in  China  has  two  distinct  varieties,  if  not  species, 
which  respectively  yield  the  6/acX:  and  the  ^«<>n  teas 
The  tree,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  evergreen,  grow- 
ing  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  pickiogs 
of  the  leaves  begin  in  May,  when  the  plant  is  in  fiill 
leaf,  but  ready  to  shoot  out  other  leaves* 

In  the  black  tea  plant,  the  first  shoot  on  the  bud 
coming  out,  then  covered  with  hair,  forms  the  fine 
Howery  pekoe.  A  few  days'  more  growth  makes  the 
hair  begin  lo  fall  otf;  the  leaf  then  expands,  and 
btfonips  the  black  leafedpekoe.  Some  young  shoots 
have  fleshier  and  finer  leaves,  which  makes  the 
souchong.  The  next  best  leaves  make  the  campoi, 
the  next  congvu,  and  the  refuse  and  inferior  leaves 
the  bohea.  These  are  the  states  in  which  the  black 
teas  are  collected  by  the  tea  farmers. 

The  varieties  of  green  tea  appear  to  originate,  not 
from  the  stages  of  picking,  like  the  black,  but  partly 
from  difference  of  treatment  and  manipulation,  partly 
from  difference  of  soil.  A  large  proportion  of  tvaan. 
kay  tea  is  the  growth  of  a  diflferent  district  from  tbat 
which  produces  the  hysons.  When  a  tea  merchant 
buys  green  tea  from  the  farmer,  he  subjects  it  to  the 
following  process  to  obtain  the  varieties  ;  he  "sifts  k 
through  one  sieve,  which  takes  out  the  dust.  th« 
young  hyson  and  the  gun  powder  ;  then  through  anc* 
ther  sieve,  which  passes  the  tauM  leaf  hyton  oi 
commerce  ;  two  other  sieves  successively  take  out 
ihe  second  and  largest  degree  of  size,  and  what  does 
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BOt  pus  the  third  sieve  forma  hyson  tkin.  The  teaa 
then  undergo  the  process  of  firing,  in  an  iron  pan, 
at  a  ^reat  degree  of  heat,  which  gives  the  leaves  a 
tighter  twist,  and  brings  them  up  to  their  color. — 
The  tea  which  passes  the  first  sieve  is  then  put  into 
a  winnowing  machine,  and  the  fan  blows  out  the 
light  leaf  at  the  farther  end,  the  larger  broken  leaf  at 
shorter  distance.  The  heavier  leas,  as  the  gunpow- 
der and  hyson,  falls  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 
hopper.^according  to  the  gravity,  and  are  then  separ. 
attd  by  the  winnowing  machine.  When  fairly  made, 
the  difference  between  young  hyson  and  the  gunpow- 
der will  be  this  ;  the  young  leaf  which  takes  the  long 
twist,  will  form  the  young  hyson,  and  that  which 
takes  the  round  twist  will  form  the  gunpowder. — 
[Baltimore  American.] 

Life  Prolonged  by  Civilization. — If  we  collect 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  one  group,  we 
find  that  the  average  term  of  mortality  which,  in  that 
great  populous  region,  was  formerly  one  in  thirty 
people  annually,  is  not  at  present  more  than  one  in 
thirty  eight.  This  difference  reduces  the  number  of 
deatlis  throughout  these  countries  from  1.900,000  to 
Ims  than  14200,000  persons ;  and  700,000  lives,  or 
one  in  eighty  three  annually,  owe  their  preservation 
to  the  social  ameliorations  effected  in  the  three  coun* 
tries  of  western  Europe  whose  eflforts  to  obtain  this 
object  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  life  of  man  is  thus  not  only  embelliahed  in  its 
coarse  by  the  advntcement  of  civilixation,  but  is  ex. 
tended  by  it  and  rendered  less  doubtfiil.  The  effects 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  are  to  re- 
strain snd  diminish,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
the  annual  number  of  births,  and  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree that  of  deaths  :  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number 
of  Mrth«,  equalled  or  even  exceeded  by  that  of  deaths, 
is  Cfluracteristic  sign  of  a  state  of  barbarism.  In 
therorOMr  case,  as  man  in  a  mass  reach  the  plenti. 
tude  of  their  physical  and  social  developeraent,  the 
population  is  strong,  intelligent,  and  manly  ;  while 
it  remains  in  pei^etual  infancy,  whole  generations 
•re  swept  ofT  without  being  able  to  profit  by  the  past, 
— to  bring  social  economy  to  perfection. — [Philoso- 
phieal  Journal.] 

'A-  .-'  [From  the  London  Spectator.] 

Madame  Junot's  Celebrated  Women. — The 
subject  of  these  biographical  notices  have  been 
hitherto,  almost  exclusevely,  either  unhappy  in  their 
destkiy  or  unamiable  in  their  dispositions.  The 
Third  Namber  containfthe  memoirs  and  portraits  of 
Charlotte  Curday,  the  lovely  and  misguided  mur< 
dereas  of  Marat ;  Josephine,  the  amiable  and  repu 
dialed  wife  of  Napoleon  ;  Bloody  Queen  Mary  ;  and 
a  personage  less  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  whose 
career  is  most  remarkable  of  all — Maryna  Mniszech, 
a  Polish  lady,  who  became  Czarina  of  Muscovy.  ; 
The  adventures  of  this  woman  belong  to  the  ro- 
mance of  biography.  Her  father  was  an  ambitious 
man,  whose  ruling  passion  was  flattered  by  a  fortune- 
teller predicting  that  his  daughter,  then  a  child, 
should  wear  a  crown.  From  that  moment  the  idea 
took  possessiim  of  his  brain ;  and  he  not  only  antici 
pated  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  but  had  his 
daughter  reared  up  in  the  expectation  of  her  high 
destiny.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  girl 
also  became  inoculated  with  this  fever  of  ambition  ; 
bat  that  they  should  have  ultimately  accomplished 
the  obgect  for  which  alone  they  lived,  is  strange. 
Their  diseased  aspirations  found  a  congenial  subject 
in  the  person  of  an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be 
Dnsitry ,  the  murdered  son  of  Ivan  the  Fourth  ;  with 
whom  the  father  of  Maryna  contracted  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  on  condition  of  his  obtaining  possession 
of  the  usurped  throne  of  Muscovy.  The  artificial 
sympathy  which  these  two  deluded  creatures  enter- 
tained for  each  other,  ripened  into  a  strong  natural 
afTeclion;  and  the  overthro-.v  of  the  usurper  and  the 
accession  of  the  pretended  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Ivan  realized  their  drama  of  greatness.  Their  fell. 
city  was,  however,  jhortlived.  So  soon  as  the  usur- 
per's fate  was  sealed,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  the  new  Czar  :  his  preten. 
sions  woald  not  bear  scruuny ;  ploU  were  formed 
against  him,and  the  unhappy  man  was  murdered  in 
the  Kremlin.  The  subsequent  career  of  his  widow 
aiTerds  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  predominance 
.  of  the  ruling  passion.  On  her  way  to  her  native 
■  country,  she  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  a  man 
who,  they  stated,  was  her  supposed  murdered  has. 
bu)dt  recovered  from  his  wounds.  Being  led  into  his 
presence,  she  was  struck  with  amazement  and  dis- 

faM,  tt  beholding  a  loathsome,  vile  and  ill-looking 
ew — a  brute  from  whose  violence  she  had  formerly 
reeeaed  a  young  and  helpless  maiden.  This  wretch 
stimnlated  only  by  desire  of  gain,and  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  her  husband,  had  proclaimed  himself 


the  murdered  Czar :  who  was  thus   represented  to! 
have  twice  miraculously  escaped  the  daggers  of  hisj 
enemies.     The  very  extra vagatKe  of  his  pretensions  | 
seems  to  have  aided  his  success  ;  or  the  people  were 
so  eager  tor  a  Czar,  that  they  grasped  at  the  shadow 
of  a  sovereign.     The  Jew  was  at  the  gates  of  Mus-I 
.cow,  backed  by  a  victorious  band  of  followers  ;  and; 
only  wanted  the  assisunce  of  Maryna  to  accomplish  I 
his  object.     Urged  by  her  lather's  entreaties,  and; 
stimulated   by  her  own  thirst  for   power,  she  con. 
sented  to  be  a  party  to  the  trick,  and  publicly  acknow.j 
lodged  the    hateful  Jew   as  her  identical  husband.; 
She  soon  found,  however,  that  the  impostor  sought; 
money  only,  and    not  command,  and    that   he  had; 
seized  upon  the  vacant  throne  only  to  sell  bis  abdi. 
cation.     This   she   resolved  if  possible  to  prevent. 
Scornfully  upbraiding  him,    she  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
either  reign,  or  die  ;"  and  kept  a  strict  guard  upon 
all  his  movemenu.     At  last,  in  the  confusion  of  a 
battle  that  ensued,  the   wretch  contrived  to  escape, 
but  Maryna,   now   mad   for  sovereignty,  disguised 
herself  as  a  soldier,  pursued,  and  brought  him  back. 
;In  defence  of  her  throne,  she  performed  prodigies  of 
ivalor;  but  was  at  length  taken  and  condemned    to 
jdeath.    The  very  night  before  her  intended  execu- 
jtion.shc  was  liberated  by  one  of  her  countrymen, who 
;had  loved  her  from  a  youth,  and  had  followed  her 
through  all  the   vicissitudes    of  her  fortune.     She 
became  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  mistress  of  t 
horde  of  Cossacks,  of  which  he  was  the  Chieftain. 
Not  contented  with  a  predatory  rule, she  planned  and 
achieved  the  conquest  of    Astracan  ;  where    for  a 
short  time   she  once  more  reigned  over  a  kingdom. 
But  here  too  .her  power  was  of  short  duration ;  she 
was  attacked  and    defeated   by  the   Russians  in  a 
pitched  battle :  and  escaping  only  with  life,  wandered, 
with  her  husband  and  her   infant  over   the  frozen ; 
steppes  of  the  Oural  Mountains  ;  where  the  misera-i 
ble  group  perished  by  the  hands  of  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
and  found  a  grave  in  (he  snowy  desert.     History  does 
not  furnish  a  more  fearful  lesson  upon  the  miseries  of 
false  ambition,  than  in   the    life  of  this  wretched 
woman;  who  but  for  her  father's  folly  might  havej 
equally  adorned  the  world  by  her  talents  and  ber' 
beauty.  '     I 

The  portraits  that  accompany  the  large  edition 
of  these  memoirs,  are  beautiful  and  spirited  speci- 
mens of  French  lithography.  Those  in  the  small. 
er  series,  are  not  only  inferior  in  point  of  execu- 
tion, but  the  faces  are  unlike,  and  deficient  in  char- 
acter.  .  .... 


TRAILEOAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  k>ne  prouiiiied  Map  is  novir  ready  for  those  wb(i  wish 
It.     Its  (tzeie'J4  by  40  inches.    It  l«  put  upin  •coiirc-nien(|i»r 
ket  I'urni,  tn  morocco  covers,  and  accompintrd  by  over  70  paf  «!< 
of  IctliT  prcK«,  giving  a  couciiii'  dei<criptioii  of,  or  rrference  te, 
each  Koad  and  Canal  delineated uii  the  Map.     It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  faper  covert,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  uiail  to  any 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  postage   of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  25  centi',  to  any  part  i>f  (be  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf  D    K.  MINOR  4i  J.  E.  CHALLI8. 


SURVEYORS'  IKSTRIMKNTS. 

S3~  Coinpaa«es  el  variooa  «ize»  and  ul  «u(>eri<ir  quahty 
Aral  ranted. 

Leveling  In«truo)en(«,  large  andamall  sizee,  with  hirh  mag- 
nilyingpowern  wiili  slaase*  made  by  Trougbion,  tugetlier  witti 
a.  large  MH<orinient  ol  Engineerine  Instruments,  manufarttired 
aud  soldby  E.  fc  o.  W.  BLU>'T,  164  Water  »treet, 

J31  6t  coraer  ol  Maidenlane. 


PATENT  HAHBtERED  SHIP,  BOAT«  AMD 
RAII^ROAD  SPIKES. 

53"  Railroad  Spike*  of  cvtry  description  r«<juired,  made  at 
(be  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ul  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  maile  full  size  under  the  bead,  ao  as 
nui  to  admit  water. 

UiUeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  EBASTUS  CORNING 
Ic  CO.,  Albany,  or  lo  THOMAS  TURiNKR,  at  Uie  Factory, 
Troy.  K.  Y. s«pt.  I»  ly 

RAILIVAT  IRON. 

]       Fiat   Bar*  in 
S:J~  Ninety-five  tons  ol  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  lengtlisoi  Uio  16 

I  feel  counter  sunk 
I  holes,  eadscuial 
fan  angl«or4ode- 
I  frees  with  apii- 
j  cing plates,  nails 
J  to  *«iu 

390dn.or£d;;e  Railsof  36  lbs. |>er  yard,  withthe  requiaite 
chairs,  keye  diid  pi'is. 

Wrouglu  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33.  and  36  inclics  diameter  tor 
Wheels  i<{  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  tor  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  'ii,  ii,  2i,  3,  3^  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  ot  patent  iron . 

The  bbove  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  tn  Slate  OoveiBmeni* 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  atiu  ibc  Drawback  taken  iu 
pan  payment.  A.  k.  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofalllhe  different  k  indent  Rails,  O.aira, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  In  use,  boih  in  ihU 
country  and  Great  Briiain,  will  be  exhibited  to  tho<<c  dispoMid  to 
examine  them.  dTlrneowr 


uoo 

do.   li  do. 
do.   I'l  do. 

t  do. 

40 

1  do. 

900 

do.   S  do. 

1  oo. 

800 

do.  ui   do. 
soon  expected. 

i  do. 

One  of  the  sweetest  things  that  Crabb  ever  wrote,  is  the  fol  i 
lowing  song  of  a  heart-broken  maid,  cracknl  by  the  perfidy  of; 
her  lover,  and  sighing  gently  to  be  at  rest.  The  melody  of  the' 
numbers  is  faultless,  and  beautifully  harmonizes  with  the, 
graceful  pathos  of  (be  subject: — isicetches  of  late  English! 
Poeu.)  i 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed,  .   " 

But  morning  ro!«('s,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead  ; 
As  flowers  that  onee  in  Eden  grew, 

Letthcm  ilieir  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  every  day  their  sweets  renew  ,  | 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  aui  dead.  ?.      .'  .   > 

0  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 
Give  to  mv  sense  their  pwfumed  breath  ! 

Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I'll  have  my  grave  beiieaib  a  hill, 

Which  only  Lucy's  M^lf  shall  know,  *" 

Where  run?  the  pure  pellucid  rill  • 

Upon  its  gr:ivelly  bed  below  :  .    -  "" 

There  violet*  on  tbe  borders  blow. 

And  insects  their  soft  light  d'splay,        , 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  liree  decay, 
That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown  ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and 'iilver  sand,     .   ,    ... 
The  green  cold  moss  about  It  grown 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  li^nd, 
In  virsin  earth, 'ill  then  unturned, 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid  ; 
Nor  let  my  cbangetl  clay  be  spurned,       ^-      '. 

Nor  for  new  gue>(8  (hat  bed  be  mside. 
There  will  tbe  lark, (he  lamb,  inspoit, 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play  ; 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  re«ort,  ' 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay, 

1  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground. 

With  bonnfi  all  blaek  and  ugly  grown,  '  ■■ 

To  press  my  shivering  body  ronnd. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown.  .   '  - 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep 

la  clamuiy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  tbe  ringed  earth-worm*  creep, 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  rad  iiinrriage  rites  begin,        ;  ^ 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

Press  tbe  vile  mouldering  masse*  in.      '    < 
Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  (»re,— 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  al^w  ; 
These  thoughu  may  not  afflict  m«  there,    • 

But  O !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now! 
Raise  not  a  tiirf,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

And  lei  Bfleciion  find  tbe  place ! 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

JO~  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
tbe  nianufac(ure  of  tbe  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Pblneae  Uavis,  patrnte,;  of 
tbe  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  auy  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  auperiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  UaltiHiore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  tliry  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  mouths  pavt.  Having  titl«^<)  up  WlieeU 
for  six  hundred  Cars,  tbe  subscriber  flatters  bimseiflhat  be  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  tlie  satisfacUon  of  pervons 
requiring  such  work.  Tbe  location  of  tbe  shop  being  on  tbe 
tide- waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  tbe 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasoiiabic  tonus  as 
can  be  ortt:red  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  tbe  work  warranted.  When  there  arc  but  a  few 
setu  wanted,  tbe  chills  aud  pauerns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  tbe 
company  pay  the  expense  of  making  tbe  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  btted 
by  the  sobecriber  will  bave  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  tbe 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  tbe  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  otiice  of  tbe  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  k.  E.  PAT 
TER^iON,  Baltimore,  or  (u  tbe  subscriber,  Joppa  Mill*,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-Otlice,  Baltimore  coumv,  Maiyland,  wil 
be  attended  to. DEAN  WALKER,     a  3 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

jJOrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRfACECOMPANY. 
OP  PHILADELPI1I.\,  respectfully  inform  tbe  public,  and  us 
pecially  RaMroad  and  Transportation  Coinitanies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coutjtruction  of  Locomotive  Eagioeii.  and  other  railway  car- 
riages, secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  tbe  I'nited  Stated 
Eiigiaeorg,  by  letter*  patent  from  tbe  United  Stateti,  and  ibat 
tfiey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  order*  for  tbe  coitstruction  oi 
Locomotive  Bngines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  whicb  (hey  may  (»- 
favored,  aad  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  wi(h 
auy  engagements  tliey  may  make  in  refef<-«<e  to  tbi^  line  »l 
biiKiiieHi. 

They  have  already  in  tlieir  posset^sion  the  requisite  appara 
u.s  for  the  coiivtruclion  of  thre«r  classes  of  engines,  viz..  en 
giiies  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

Tbe  engines  made  by  tbem  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  tlie 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  i:> 
mile*  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  8|wed  of  18  miles  |ier 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  2:2  1  9  miles  per  boar. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  Uie  b«8t  Euglisb  eiipiiteo  ot  the  same  clast.,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  iu  the  conveyance  ol  burtliens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  tbe  cheapness  aud  farility  of  tbeir  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  anthracite  real 
pineiwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in   locomoiivt: 
eagiues. 

"The  ternu  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  tbe  same  claM  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  other  onmmunlcation*  in  re 
I'erence  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  la  tbe 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  tbe  Company, 

WILLIAM  NOIRIR,  Secretary 
December  2d,  1»03. 

Fr  further  information  «■  tkio  subject  sec  No  49,  nags 
773,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Jouraal. 
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T  MECHANICS  MAGAZINE. 

HK  NUMBEA  FUtt  OCTOBER  31,  will  be  ready  for  de 
ltv«ry|to  iJulMerlbera  on   Monday  n«xt.    It  containn  numc-rous 
vrtlcldb,  uid  a  concise  accouDt  of  Uu:  FAIR  of  (he  Ambkicad 
lumTUTK  held  lit  Mibi.os'  Gaxdbns,  illusttaled  ;With  uuuier- 
OUK  engravingH. 

OCrMKCHANICS'  and   OTHERS  who  f.sel  interustcd  in 
•ndiavoring  to  aliolish  the  abominable  "  Statk  I'aiaoN  Momo 
fOLY"  are  riqtiested  to  forward  lo  the  Editor  such  facU  as  come 
within   llieir  knowledge,    and  they  will  be  published  if  au- 
ihenticated. 

Tke  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Registrr  of  Invanljuns  ami 
I»prot'ement»  i«  publiiiied  by  the  Pro|iriel«r«,  D.  K.  MtnoR  & 
J.  E.  Cha^lli*,  at  .No  35  Wall  street,  New  York:  in  icerkif 
»h«euof  16  pages,  nt  6i  cents— in  uioiitljly  pari*  ol  64  pages, 
at  31i  cents— in  volumes  ol  '.^Si  paces,  in  cloth  boards,  at  $1.75 
— or  at  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.— .ious  Knioht,  (t'orni'-rly 
proprietor  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,)  Editor. 

There  is  no  publication  in  our  country  calculated  better 
lo  serve  the  interests  of  practical  men,  titan  the  work  be- 
Ibre  us. — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

To  gratify  the  thirst  for  knowledge  evinced  by  the  me- 
ehanics  of  the  United  States  the  publication  ww  udertaken, 
and  surely  any  effort  calculated  to  advance  a  profes- 
Hion  which  has  given  birth  to  a  Fulton,  a  Watt,  a  Whitney, 
a  Franklin,  an  Arkwright,  and  other  bright  names,  should 
meet  with  encouragement — Georgian. 

The  Magazine  is  well  worthy  the  patronage  of  every  me- 
chanic, and  should  be  taken  by  every  scientitic  and  in- 
genious man. — Hartford  Times. 

It  is  a  valuable  compe  ndof  that  species  of  information 
which  we  should  suppose  the  enterprise  and  inventive 
genitis  of  our  countrymen  require,  giving  as  it  does,  in  a 
concise  and  familiar  shape,  an  account  of  what  others  are 
doing  and  have  discovered  or  invented ;  inciting  to  emula 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  iisefbl  hints  for  the 
prosecution  of  researches  already  begun,  if  not  for  fiirther 
discoveries  and  inventions,  calculated  to  extend  the  l>oimds 
of  human  knowledge. — Albany  Daily  Argus. 

We  look  upon  this  periodical  as  the  best  of  its  kind  our 
country  affords.  To  practical  mechanics  it  particularly 
rccommeruls  itself,  as  embodying  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
•ion  directly  bearing  on  their  employments  and  interests. 
The  scientific  tnan  will  find  in  its  pages  essays  and  re- 
laarks  well  tidapted  to  his  pursuits,  and  the  general  reader 
nannot  fail  to  peruse  its  contents  with  increasing  gratifica- 
tion, as  affurdiitg  him  a  continued  supply  of  interesting  and 
useful  irt-itruction.  The  best  support  of  our  institutions 
and  government  is  knowledge  dinused  amon^  the  people, 
and  every  effort  which  ten.is  to  promote  this  end  should 
have  encouragement — the  puhhcation  before  us  being  cal- 
culated in  an  eminent  tiegree  to  sen-e  so  high  an  object, 
possesses  aJUst  claim  lo  our  patronage. — Salem  Gatette. 

It  is  atored  wiih  representations  and  ilescriptions  of  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  of  newly  invented  articles, 
together  with  inibrmatioii  valuable  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zens.— U  S.  Gazelle,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  trul}-  an  excellent  Magazine,  and  we  take  plea- 
sure in  commending  it  to  the  public,  especially  to  that  class 
of  community  for  whom  it  ix  particularly  intende<l.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mechanic,  and  if  an  indi- 
vidual catmot  afford  to  take  it  alone,  let  him  osKociate  him- 
self witli  others  and  procure  it ;  and  if  attentively  resid,  we 
believe  no  iiitelUgent  man  will  consider  his  money  idly 
spent  in  its  procurement. — Schenectady  Gazette. 

The  work  needs  only  to  become  known  to  insure  it  a 
very  extensive  circulation.    It  certainly  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  useful  to  the  iiuinenius  class  of  per 
.sons  for  whom  it  is  particularly  designed. — Paterson  In 
telUgtncer. 

It  forms  a  truly  valuable  repository,  alike  suitable  to  the 
drawing  room  and  to  the  cottage. —  Watertown  Register. 

We  have  watched  the  course  of  this  publication  with 
some  solicitude  ;  for  we  felt  convinced  that  the  field  was 
so  wide,  which  the  work,  to  be  advantageous,  should  occu- 
py, that  it  would  need  more  than  ordinary  good  common 
sense,  tact,  ingenuity,  and  industry,  in  its  conductor,  to  fill 
up  the  chasm  which  the  absence  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
pureli/,  had  lefl  in  this  mechanical  country.  Enthusiastic 
bigoui,  the  cells  of  whose  brains  were  filled  with  cob-webs, 
have  been  looking  for  the  philosopher's  stone  from  their 
oicn  preparations  in  earthen  crucibles.  Enveloped  in  mist, 
their  8|)ectacle8  never  allowed  them  to  di.scover  that  the 
true  STOVE  was  the  type  and  press  of  a  printing  office  in 
the  hands  of  a  sensible  tactician,  who  delves  among  the 
precious  lore  which  the  varied  mind  of  man  is  continually 
displaying  to  his  gaze,  plucking  the  heart  out  ofevei^  book, 
sticking  the  sweets  fVom  every  fugitive  sheet,  and,  forming 
from  the  varied  musH  an  intellectual  trea",  which,  if  it  does 
not  gratify  the  ta-ste  of  Croesus,  would  command  the  atten- 
tion oC  Solomon,  Arcliimedos,  and  Newton. 

We  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  New- York  Mechanics' 
Magazine  has  greatly  improved  in  matter  and  appearance, 
since  this  >ear  commenced.  The  number  now  before  us 
would  sufficiently  bear  tu  out  in  all  we  might  say  as  to  the 
discrimination,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Knight, 
its  editor. — Old  Countryman. 

We  have  several  times  given  our  exalted  opinion  of  this 
monthly  periodical,  and  have  done  so  in  great  sincerity, 
with  an  ardent  desire  that  our  friends  might  avail  them- 
selves of  its  usefulness  by  becoming  subscribers.  There 
Ls  that  intrinsic  merit  in  the  work  itself  which  sufficiently 
justifies  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  asfcontaining  a  collection 
of  the  most  useful  and  practical  information  on  every  sub- 
ject interesting  to  the  industrious  man,  be  he  of  whatever 
deiwmination  ne  may. — MercantUe  ^  Advocate. 

It  is  a  valuable  compend  of  that  species  of  information 
which  we  should  suppose  the  enterprise  and  inventive 
gewits  of  our  countrymen  require,  giving  as  it  does,  in  a 


concise  and  fumilinr  shape,  an  account  of  whaj;  others  are 
doing  and  have  discovered  or  invented,  incitjtig  to  emula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  (\inuNhing  useliil  hints  for  the 
prosecution  of  i»e»etirches  already  Ijegtm,  if  not  for  further 
discoveries  and  inventions,  calculated  to  extend  the  beufids 
of  human  knowledge. — Onondaga  Standard. 

Every  mechanic  who  wishes  to  keep  paee  with  the  iin 
provement  of  the  age,  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  which  sci- 
ence is  constantly  bringing  to  art,  should  subscribe  for  the 

Mechanics'  Magazine. —  XVarhington  Spy. 

It  is  ably  conducted,  contains  a  large  mass  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  matter,  is  neatly  executed,  and  upon 
the  whole  is  better  calculated  to  diffuse  useful  and  valuable 
information  in  relation  to  the  various  subjects  of  wliich  it 
treats,  than  any  publication  with  which  we  are  acquaint-^, 
and  this,  too,  so  cheaply,  that  none  can  complain  of  the 
price. —  Waifhiiigton  RejmJblican. 

The  October  number  of  thw  valuable  work  is  before  us. 
The  design  is  truly  laudable ;  the  public  good  reouires  its 
circulation,  andjts  execution  is  exceeding  good.  Mechan- 
ics of  Morris  coimty  and  Morristown,  are  yoa  not  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  work  of  this  character  ? — Jerseyman. 

A  glance  over  its  pages  will  convince  any  person  of  the 
great  utility  of  such  a  work.  Its  contents  are  varied — al- 
most every  subject  in  the  range  of  mechanism  is  touched 
upon — and  its  reduced  price,  three  dollars  per  aimum,  places 
a  system  of  modern  architecture  within  the  reach  of^ near- 
ly every  person. — Hillsborough  Gazette. .  ,..„. 
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PATBST  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

tCr"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Kactory  keep  constantly  fo 
•ale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrouaht  Spikes  and  Naili. 
from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  subacriber's  Paien 
■Vlachinery,  which  after  Ave  years  successful  operation  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  as  )tn- 
eland,  whcrethe  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
perior  to  anv  ever  offered  in  market. 

RailroaJ  Companies  may  be  supplieil  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heails  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  ftnd)oii  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  Slates  are  fastened  with  8pike«made  at 
the  above  named  lacto.-y — for  fhich  purpose  they  arcfound  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  tlian  double  any  coiomon 
jpiRcs  made  by  the  hammer. 

jd^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  W.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Aeent. 

Tro      N.  Y.July,  1S31. 

E^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  aale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  li  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  princloal  Inni  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  '2ii  Water  street,  Kew-York  :  A. 
Vf.  Jonf«,PhiUdelphla  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baltimore  ;  De^r^nd  It 
jmlth.  Bonon. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  woukl  do  well  to  forward  tt.'ei 
oidereaseariy  aj  practioal,  as  the  subscriber  is  ui-sirousoi  e.\- 
tendin^r  the  manu('<icturiii^s<o  as  to  keep  f>ace  with  the  daily 
ncreaoin^  demand  for  his  8pike«. 

J23  lam  H.  BURDEN. 

SVRVKYINO  AMD  ENGINEERIMO 
IMSTRIJMENTS* 

S3~The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  In 
liip  profession,  warranted  equal,  ifnoipuperioi,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nete: 
amon?  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at. 
lacbed,  by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  (lie  use 
iifthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Guiiiom- 
et;r,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJspted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Inatrunieni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
10  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  ottiers interested., 

Baltimore,  1831. 

In  reply  CO  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  Information 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart 
ment  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Co«pasa"  iseirht.  These  are  all  ex- 
;lusive  of  the  number  In  lh«  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra. 
luation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They  have 
n  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fnuad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compassee 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  ile- 
cription  of  Ooniometerthat  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
nn  this  Road. 

Ttilt-  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  iii  place  of  tiie  vane  siiililf,  ieiives  the  ensiiieei 
scarf  riy  any  thing  to  ilcsire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
llie  CiJMi'pass.  It  is  indeed  the  nioatconi|rieielv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  ot  any  simple  and  cheaj*  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  othert 
now  in  useHbr  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  1883. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  1  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  othei  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Kn. 
?ineers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  OILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1838. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
'Voung,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties ol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tliem  to  the  notice  of  Engl 
neers  as  preferable  lo  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 

ml  ly  0«rmant.  and  Nofrist.  Railroad 


STEPHENSONi 

BuilricT.if  a  superior  style  of  Passenger  Car*  for  Railroad 
No.  !S64  Elizabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 

S3-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
Dese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  thui  |  ui  i  . 
he  New-York  and  Uatlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

Jli  If .  t 


RAIL.ROADCAK  WHEELiS  AKD  KOXK8» 

AND  OTHi';K  Railroad  castings. 

J:J-  Also.  AXLES  r.irnii<lied  and  filled  to  wliiel?  compli-tf 
dttilieJefTerFon  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Fricr- 
My.  Paler!^on,  N.J.    All  onlrrs  addressed  to  life  siibsrribt.rr 
u  Paterson,  nr60  Wall  sireet.N  w-7urk,  will  be  promptly  at 
^eiKledto.        A!so,  CAR  SPKINliS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8'  KOOERS,  KETCHUM  fcOROSVKNOR, 


NOVEI.TT  -WORKS* 

-'^  V  '  ■  Near  Dry  Deck,  New-York. 

{CJ-THOMA8  B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol   Staani 
Kliieines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Pressss, 
md  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ara  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used'.    The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.   A  share  of  public  patronafe  is  reapectfuily 
solicited.  mis 


INSTRUMENTS. 

WVRVBTINO  ASD  BTAVTICALi  UTSTRVMBHT 

MANUFACTORY. 

Xr  EWIN  tHEARTTE,  at  tlie  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
.No.  68  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
iiore,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  ai.d  the  public,  espe- 
:iatly  Eiiginoeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orrfcr 
ind  keep  loreale  every  description  ol  Instruments  in  the  above 
iranrlie^',  which  theyt.an  furi:i«b  at  the  shot  test  notice,  andon 
'airu-rras.    Insirunirnts  re|>aired 'with  care  and  promptitude. 

Fur  proof  of -thK  high  estimation  on  winch  their  Surveyliig 
Insirumrnts  are  held,  ibey  resprctfutly  beg  leave  to  lender  to 
ihe  public  peiusal,  the  following  ceriificates  from  srentleaicn  of 
distineuidhed  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  fc  Heartie.— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  aoma 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  BaUimoreand  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
tiarlier  period,  but  was  lnientionall<  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Instruments,  so  that  I  could 
^peak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifsuch  tke> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thatnotwiihstandine 
[he  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thoie 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  reauired  any  repairs  within  the 
lasttwelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperfection  of 
d  screw,  or  from  ar.cidenis,  to  which  alllnstrumenia  are  liable 

The>  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beautv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

1  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAME8P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Insimiaeni* 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  barvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ufthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustroents. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
Improvement  of  construction,  of  which  (u  many  have  beni 
mailc  within  thesr  few  years  ;  aiid  1  have  no  douhibul  thev 
will  give  every  satisiacioil  wIk  n  ii?id  in  ihi- field. 

WILLIAM  HOV/ARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MesarsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  meto  give 
my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  roanu- 
taciure  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  stste 
that  as  far  as  mv  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
«urkroanBhip  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  mr 
Helf,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  receive4 
^atislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
md  who  have  bad  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establiahment  in  this  city,  (o 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  ws 
may  want  in  ourline,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  asd 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  kc. 

B.  H.LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  of  tht  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lUil 
road  Company. 

A  number  nf  other  letters  are  in  our  posMsion  and  inight  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  should  be  hsnpyt 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  psrson  desirous  ofperus 
lus  the  same.  in36 
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-We  nnderatand  that  upwards  of  100  persons  pass 
•d  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  on  Monday, 
oaths  D«w  Rail  Road. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Oazettc] 
PHtLADKLraiA  AND  Trenton  Rail  Road. — On  Sa. 
tiirday  last  this  road  was  opened,  the  whole  distance 
beinf  twenty.eight  miles.  It  commences  a  short 
distance  from  Kensington.and  the  regular  operations 
of  cars  will  run  daily  j  the  first  starting  from  Tren- 
ton  at  half  past  7,  A.  M.  and  Morrisville  at  8 
with  horses,  the  second  from  Trenton  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.  and  Morrisville  at  half  past  2,  with  locomo. 
live. 

The  first  lineVrom  Philadelphia,  will  leave  a  half 
past  8,  A.  M.  with  locomotive,  and  the  second  line 
at  3  P.  M.  with  horses. 

This  line  is  of  great  importance  to  this  city,  «nd 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  traveller  to  and  from  New 
York. 


[For  thr  New  York  American.] 

Mr.  Editor : — The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  se- 
veral articles  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Star, 
on  the  subject  of  "  the  Long  Island  Railroad."  As 
t  is  proper,  at  this  tme,  that  the  sutements  which  it 
contains,  and  the  views  which  it  takes  should,  it 
true  and  sound,  be  generally  known,  or  if  untrue 
and  illusory,  that  they  should  be  contradicted  and 
exposed,  I  beg  y«u  will  give  them  publicity. 

The  enterprize  isone  of  consequence.  Whether  we 
regard  its  probable  revenne,  or  its  promised  local 
and  general  benefits,  it  is  a  matter  of  interett. 

A  chain  of  Railroad  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
from  Boston  to  the  City  of  Washington,  with  the 
exception  of  one  link,  which  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  proposed  work,  or  by  a  Railway  from  Stoning. 
ton  to  New  York,  on  the  main,  of  150  miles  in 
length,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $60,000,000,  and 
which  chain  must  finally  extend  from  our  Eastern 
to  onr  Southern  and  Western  borders ! 

Local  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  important 
link  ;  and  the  public  attention  must  he  drawn  to,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  it,  from  the  actual  necetnty  of  the 
CaaOt  Of  the  vast  utility  of  this  work,  either  in  a  Na- 
tiooal  or  local  sense,  nothing  further  need  be  said,  nn- 
I«M  it  be  to  request  a  due  inspection  of  accurate 
mapa  and  charts  ot  the  co*«t  and  waters,  to  satisfy 


every  man.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Of  the  probable  cost  of  this  improvement,  with 
the  requisite  outfit,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  here, 
that  it  will  not  exceed  the  capital  of  $1,500,000, 
named  in  the  charter,  which  is  a  very  good  one.  And 
the  following  data  will  enable  every  one  to  form  a 
speculative  opinion  of  its  income,  for  himself,  viz  : 

Anniial  amount  paid  for  the  conveyance 
of  paasengers  between  Newport,    Provi-         .  .• 
dence,  and  New  York,  at  $6  per  passen- 
ger, is  about  $475,000.  Reducing  the  char-     '  '      ' 
ges  from  $6  to  $3,  it  would  be  237.000 

Annual   sura  paid  for  the  carria«;e   of 
passengers  by  steamboats,   between  Sto-       '■'':'. . 
nington,  Norwich,  New  London,  the  vari. 
ous  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
New  York,  is  about  260,0001 

Annual  amount  p  lid  for  the  conveyance 
of  passeiigen,  each  wav,  on  Long  Island, 
is  about  58,000 

Annual  sum  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  produce  and  merchandize,  each  way, 
on  the  Island,  is  about  $147,000,  of  which 
at  least  half  would  be  carried  as  now,  73,000 

Annual  amount  paid  for  the  freight  of 
light  goods,  between  the  towns  on  the 
main,  above  named,  and  Nsw  York,  un- 
known  I — nominally,  I  will  compute  it  at 
the  sum  of  920.000,  half  of  which  would  be       10,000 


$638,000 
is    about 
its  real! 


The  present  population  of  Long   Island 
90,000  ;  and  the  present   asiossed  value  of 
esta  e,  is  about  22,000,000  if  dollars. 

The  distance  from  New-Tork  to  Boston,  by  this 
route,  would  be  within  208  miles  ;  to  Stonington, 
within  123 ;  to  Saybrook,  ♦citliin  103 ;  to  Oyster 
Pond  Point,  within  102  ;  ani  to  Greenport.  within 
94  miles. 

The  last  named  place  it  one  of  the  deepest,  safest 
and  best  harbors  in  Amend ;  at  all  times  easy  of 
access  and  departure  ;  and  it  i»  contemplated  <At* 
point  will  form  the  eastern  depot  and  termination  ol 
the  road. 

The  width  of  Long  Island  Sound  opposite  Roceo 
Point,  2  miles  west  of  GrnaHport,  is  less  than  10 
miles.  Between  StoningijH  and  Oyster-Pond  Point, 
the  distance  ia  not  less  th  m  21,  nor  more  than  28 
miles.  Greenport  is  went  of  the  mouth  of  Connec 
ticut  River  about  5  mites. 

Bv  the  proposed  line,  passengers  and  light  goods 
can  be  sent  from  New  York  to  Boston  leithin  12 
hours  •  to  Stonington  ttithin  7  1.2  ;  to  Saybrook  with, 
in  6  1.2  ;  and  to  Greenport  within  5  1-2  hours. 

It  is  thought,  by  some  persons,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  railway  promises  to  be  larger,  rateably  to  its 
cost,  than  that  of  any  work  of  the  kind,  for  which  a 
charter  has  yet  been  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
Without  admitting,  or  controverting  this  point,  I  shall 
close  this  article  with  a  few"  statistics  and  facts,  ac- 
cessible to  the  knowledge  of  every  man  who  may  be 
disposed  to  examine  the  subject,  which  will  aid  the 
public  in  forming  a  eorrtet  opinion. 

••  The  Boston  &.  Providence  Railroad,"  when  com- 
pleted,    with  doable  track,   is  to  cost  $30,000  per 


•*  The  Stonington  Railroad,"  when  finished,  with 
double  track,  it  is  computed,  will  coat  926,000  per 
mile. 

*'  The  Camden  «fc  Aroboy  Railroad,"  when  perfec- 
ted,  with  double  track,  w:l!  cost  936.000  per  mile.- 
And  this  work,  bj'  its  charter,  is  ot>lig«d  lo  pay  the 
•■^tate  oi  New  Jersey  930,000  yearly;  to  compel*,  as 
relates  to  merchandize  und  produce,  with  a  Canal  of 
deep  cut,  connecting  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Ran- 
tan,  which  cost  92,.'^0,00U,  or  pay  an  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  therein,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 
jnay  have  to  compete  vmh  the  New  Jersey  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroads. 

"  The  MohawK  A  tindaun  Railway"  has  cost  990,. 
000.  and  buts  fair  to  jcost  $100,000  per  mile,  befoie 
it  is  got  quite  right. 

On  some  of  these  works  there  are  ascents  of  from 
20  to  37  feet  in  the  mile  ! 

"  The  Long  Islajad  Railroad,"  when  finished,  with 
double  track,  wita  no  ascents  on  it  worth  naming, 
jwill  cost,  independently  ot  outfit,  about  913,000  per 
mile. 

By  these  statements,  it  will  appear,  the  last  named 
work  will  cost  less  than  half,  to  the  mile,  of  what  the 
others,  sveraged,  ar«  to  cost ! 

On  this  fact,  the  friends  of  the  latter  confidently 
rely. 

Supposing  a  passenger  is  to  start  from  Ne^  York 
to  Boston,  vis  Long  Island  and  Stonington;  that  he 
ia  to  pay  three  cents  per  mile  for  his  transit;  would 
not  the  profit  of  bis  conveyance  be  twice  as  great  to 
the  Road  costing  915,000,  as  to  the  one  costing  930,- 
000  per  mile  ?  Unless  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  land 
owner,  the  capitalist,  and  the  public  at  large  canuot 
see,  or  cannot  appreciate  the  case  under  exatnina- 
tion,  then  will  the  wanting  link  in  the  grand  chain 
of  Atlantic  ft ontier  Railroad  be  speedily  forged,  with 
immense  benefit  to  New  York,  Long  Island  and  the 
nation,  and  with  great  profit  to  the  proprietors. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  W. 

New  York,  ilst  Oct.,  \eU.     j.    '"       ' 


Weeds  and  Loose  Stones  in  Highways. — 

Very  few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  kiiow 
that  the  following  is  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  this  Stale.     ' 

"  It  .shall  be  the  du:y  of  overseers  of  high- 
ways in  each  towii,  to  cause  the  Noxious 
Weeds,  ou  each  side  of  the  highway  within 
their  respective  district,  to  be  cut  down  or 
destroyed  twice  in  each  year, — once  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  and  again  before  the  first  day 
of  September;  and  the  requisiie  labor  shall  ht- 
considerd  highway  work. 

"Il  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  overseers 
of  highways,  once  in  every  month  from  the 
6rst  of  AprH  until  the  first  day  of  December, 
to  cause  all  the  Loose  Stones  lying  on  the 
beaten  track  of  every  road  within  their  respec- 
tive districts  to  be  removed  ;  and  to  cause  the 
monuments  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  as  the 
boundaries  of  highways,  to  be  kept  up  and  re- 
newed, so  that  the  extent  of  such  roads  may  be 
publicly  known." 
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COLUMBIA  RAILROAD,  S.  C. 
Report  of  A.  A.  Dexter  and    C.    E.  Detmold, 
Civil    Engineers,  to  the    Committee  on  the 
Hreliminary  Survey  of  the  Upper  Route  of 
the  Columbia  Railroad — September,  1834 

To  Messrs.  Hart,  Blanding,  Clark,  Boatwright,  Kwart,  and 
and  Wallace,  Committee  of  tlin  Railroad  Company. 
(iKNTLEMi.:.v, — Agreeably  lo  the  arraiiseineut 
made  with  you  on  the  11  tit  day  ol'  July,  we 
proceeded  lojan^exarainatioti  of  tlie  route  lor  a 
Railroad  between  Columbia  and  Brauchville, 
and  having  completed  the  same,  now  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  accompany- 
ing maps  and  profiles,  the  following  report : 

Our  examinations  commenced  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Cougaree  Bridge,  and  the  first 
bench  mark,  being  the  base,  or  zero,  of  the 
profiles  and  vertical  measurements,  is  on  the 
west  wing  wall  of  the  abutment. 

We  conceive  it  practicable  to  carry  the  road 
across  the  river,  ou  the  superstructure,  over  the 
present  carriage  way  of  the  bridge,  at  an  ex- 
pense materially  less  than  that  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  viaduct.  As  the  engines  would 
of  course  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  motion  of  the  cars,  or  loaded  wains,  con- 
ducted by  horse  power,  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  railway,  and  restricted  to  a  low  rate  of 
motion,  could  not  injuriously  afl'ect  the  stabi 
lity  of  the  fabric,  strengthe.ied  as  it  would  be 
by  the  introduction  of  additional  tie  beams,  and 
foundation  pieces  for  the  railroad.  The  noisy 
tumult  of  waters  in  the  falls,  beneath  the 
bridge,  would  probably  render  the  sound  pro 
•  duced  by  the  motion  of  cars  overhead  al- 
most inaudible  to  horses,  or  other  animals, 
passing  below  ;  at  least,  we  should  appre- 
hend no  danger  or  inconvenience  on  that  ac- 
count. 

In  case  it  were  decided  to  adopt  this  plan  ol 
passing  into  town,  the  roof  now  on  the  bridge 
might  be  raised,  and  suffered  to  remain,  with 
an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  bracing, 
although  perhaps  in  the  cud  it  would  prove 
bettor  economy  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
roof,  and  iay  the  rails  upon  a  floored  surface, 
zinced,  or  tightly  caulked,  like  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  interior 
from  the  weather. 

An  objection  to  crossing  the  river  on  the 
present  bridge,  is  the  necessity,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  profile,  of  introducing  a 
grade  for  horse  power,  in  overcoming  the  as- 
cent from  the  bridge  to  the  hill  at  Wingard's. 
The  length  of  this  grade  will  be  1 100  feet,  and 
will  terminate  in  a  deep  excavation,  where 
some  heavy  cutting  will  be  necessary  in  mak- 
ing room  for  the  double  tracks,  and  other  fix- 
tures requisite  at  the  terminating  station  ol 
the  locomotive  road.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
horse  power  will  be  necessarily  resorted  to  in 
bringing  the  cars  across  the  river,  a  further  use 
of  this  agency  between  the  bridge  aiid  the 
station  would  not  be  seriously  objectionable, 
but  for  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  (1  91-100 
in  100,)  which  will  make  a  division  of  the 
load,  brought  over  the  river,  necessary  at;  the 
foot  of  the  plane. 

As  we  expressed  to  you,  in  our  communica- 
tion of  the  14th  August,  a  :?'.-it  .h-il  of  careful 
examination  will  be  ncce.««ar>.  in  determining 
between  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  this  point,  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  nr  elsewhere 
below,  on  an  ii^dependent  viaduct  ;  and  our 
examinations  not  having  been  extended  to  a 
survey  of  the  lower  crossing,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared, at  present,  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
important'rjuestion. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  considera- 
ble saving  in  the  cost  of  embankment  and  ex 
cavation,  on  the  route  surveyed,  could  be  effect 
ed  by  a  location  crossing  tne  river  at  Granby. 
Our  data  for  this  opinion,  however,  rests  on  the 
vague  basis  of  the  general  formation  of  the 
country  ;  nothing  definite  can  be  advanced  th\ 
subsequent  and  accurate  investigations,  con- 
ducted by  the  company,  shall  place  the  whole 


subject,  with  all  its  bearings,  before  the  engi- 
neers. ' 

Mr.  M'Lane's  road,  already  established  for 
horse  power,  offers  tlie  means  of  transit  for 
goods  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  superceding  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  examinations,  on  our  part,  of 
tlie  profile  of  this  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Congaree.  At  some  future  day,  should  the 
exigencies  of  busin«>ss  require  it,  an  inclined 
plane,  with  stationary  power,  could  be  advan- 
tageously established,  between  the  river  and 
the  main  street,  and  in  case  of  an  extension  of 
the  road  northwardly,  the  impossibility  of 
using  locomotive  power  on  this  part  of  Mr. 
M'Lane's  road  may  render  such  an  improve- 
ment necessary. 

From  about  half  a  mile  beyond  Wingard's, 
a  straight  line  may  be  attained  to  Congaree 
Creek,  which  may  perhaps  be  crossed  most 
advantageously  above  the  confluence,  with  Six 
Mile  creek,  although  sufficiently  near  the  junc- 
tion to  avoid  the  high  ground  between  the 
two,  extending  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
fork  of  the  creeks.  The  line  will  of  course 
pass  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  to  the  east 
of  the  ridge  on  which  Taylor's  negro  houses  are 
situated. 

An  altitude  of  about  18  feet  will  be  necessa- 
ry in  crossing  the  bed  of  the  creeks,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  steepness  of  the  ascents,  and  to 
save  expensive  excavation,  which  will  also 
afford  a  secure  elevation  above  the  high  fresh- 
ets which  at  times  prevail. 

The  bed  of  the  creek  is  twenty-six  and  a 
half  feet  below  our  base.  Crossing  the  creek 
we  encounter  the  low  ridge  which  divides  it 
from  the  swamp  contiguous.  This  swamp, 
however,  is  above  overflow,  the  general  height 
being  about  14  feet  below  base.  Leaving  the 
swamp,  which,  where  crossed  by  the  survey,  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  the  difficulty  of  rising 
out  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Congaree  presents 
itself;  a  difficulty  which,  involving  the  possi- 
ble necessity  of  an  inclined  plane,  was  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  demanded  unusual  at- 
tention in  the  examinatiyns. 

The  dividing  ridge  between  the  Edisto  and 
Congaree  rivers,   we  ascertained  to  be  about 
400  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  latter  stream. 
Owing  to  the  various  streams  which  put  into 
the   Congaree   river,  such    as    the   Congaree 
creek,  Thom's  creek,  Sarannah  hunt,  &.c.,  we 
find  the  valley  on  this  side  very  irregular  in 
extent,    diminishing   somewhat    between   the 
creeks,  and  widening  as  the  several  vallies  of 
the  tributaries  merge  into  the  general  depres- 
sion.    Not  aware  of  the  great  altitude  of  the 
ridge,   and    hoping  an  ascent  for  locomotive 
power  might  be  obtained,  by  bearing  up  on  the 
side  of  the  valley,  as  it  falls  off  towards  the 
river,  and  into  Thom's  creek,  we  pursued  our 
line,  passing  out  of  the  Congaree  creek  swamp 
on  a    low   spur  or  ridge  of  pine  land,  at  Dr 
Taylor's ;  thence,  in  a  very  circuitous  course 
continually  ascending,  passing  near  Mr.  But- 
ler's and  Mr.  Hogabook's,  crossing  the  Edisto 
road,  and  leaving  it  to  the  left,   subsequently 
re-crossing    the   sanae,    and    leaving    it    with 
.Jones's  road,  at  abcjt  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
fork,    on    the    righi,    and,   finally,    attaining 
an    altitude    of    .'JSO    feet     above    the    Con- 
garee creek  swamp,  in  a  distance  of  only  9 
miles  ;  upwards  of  250  feet  of  which  is  to  be 
overcome  in  the  first  five  miles. 

Not  only  does  the  steepness  and  length  of 
the  ascent,  which  would  for  the  first  five  miles, 
even  with  52  feet  cutting,  rise  at  the  rat«  of  1 
in  100  or  ."iS  8-10  feet  per  mile,  render  this  route 
impracticable,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of 
frequent  curves,  of  short  radius,  in  following 
the  irregular  conformation  of  the  valley,  en- 
tirely forbids  a  location  in  this  direction. 

Our  attention  was  next  directed  to  a  route 
keeping  entirely  in  the  valley  o<'Thpm's  creek, 
and  following  up  the  same,  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  crossing  the  creek  immediately 
above  Mr.  Herman  Geiger's  mill  pond,  and 
passing  on  a  ridge  forming  a  plane  of  remark- 


ably uniform  rise,  and  apparently  favorable» 
between  the  main  creek  and  a  branch  of  the 
same,  leaving  the  breaks  of  Savannah  hunt  a 
little  to  to  the  left,  and  reaching  an  elevation 
of  252  feet  at  J.  Sitilus's.  This  route  is  favor- 
able in  direction,  but  is  not  practicable  for  lo- 
comotive power  ;  the  rise  in  the  first  two 
miles  from  the  crossing  of  Thom's  creek  is 
216  feet. 

>  At  the  head  (5f  the  valley  of  Wm.  Geiger's 
creek,  (a  branch  of  Congaree  creek,)  the  ground 
rises  abruptly.  There  is  no  possibility  of  se- 
lecting a  passage  for  locomotive  power  in  this 
direction. 

The  result  of  our  examinations  leads  us  de- 
cidedly to  the  opinion  that  an  inclined  plane, 
with  stationary  power,  affords  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  overcoming  the  ascent  from  the 
valley  of  the  Congaree. 

J  A  favorable  route  for  the  plane  may  be  rea- 
dily selected  in  the  valley  of  Thom's  creek. 

The  ground  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  main  creek ; 
the  ground  abruptly  putting  up  in  a  basin-like 
form  with  great  uniformity  of  ascent.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  desirable  to  accumulate  as  much 
of  the  rise  in  the  plane  as  may  be  practicable, 
in  order  to  allow  a  favorable  graduation  for 
locomotive  power  in  overcoming  the  remainder 
of  the  elevation. 

We  have  laid  down  upon  the  profile  a  gra- 
duation for  stationary  power,  of  one  in  seven- 
teen, for  3237  feet,  overcoming  a  rise  of  190 
40-100  feet,  and  leaving  a  grade  of  30  feet  in  a 
mile  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the 
plane. 

The  length  of  the  inclined  plane  on  the 
Charleston  road  is  3,800  feet,  comprising  an 
elevation  of  182  feet,  with  a  descent  of  1  in 
150,  or  36  feet  in  a  mile,  for  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  fourth  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  plane. 
In  future  explorations,  conducted  witn  view 
to  a  final  location,  it  would  be  well  that  a  tho- 
rough examination  be  made  of  the  head  valley 
of  Wm.  Geiger's  Mill  Creek,  which,  from  its 
greater  length,  and  abrupt  declivity  from  the 
very  summit  of  the  ridge,  may  possibly  afford 
even  a  more  favorable  position  lor  an  inclined 
plane  than  that  of  Thom's  creek. 

The  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  timber 
and  mills  convenient|will  tend  greatly  to  faci- 
litate the  construction  and  lessen  the  cost  of  the 
plalie. 

Although,  as  occa.sioning  an  interruption  in 
the  line  of  locomotive  transportation,  an  in- 
clined plane  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  yet, 
the  delay  and  expense  attending  its  operation, 
where  all  the  fixtures  are  complete,  and  the 
mode  of  operation  properly  systematized,  are 
far  less  than  would  be  supposed,  especially 
from  a  partial  observation  of  the  plane  on  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburgh  road,  which,  put  in 
operation  before  it  was  finished,  is  not  yet  folly 
completed,  in  every  particular.  A  number  of 
hands  employed  in  filling  in  the  road,  construe. 
tion  of  work-shops,  &c.,  are  supposed'by  pass- 
ing observers  to  be;.attached  to  the  plane,  al- 
though but  temporarily  employed,  and  in  no 
wise  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  ma- 
chinery. ' 

It  is  well  known  that  two  eminent  engineers, 
Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Walher,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  stationary  power  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
in  preference  to  locomotive  engines,  as  subse- 
quently adopted.  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  estima- 
ted the  saving  in  expense  of  transportation,  by 
using  stationary,  instead  of  locomotive  power, 
at  about  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and 
at  30  per  cent  of  the  amount.  In  the  rival 
statements  of  Messrs.  Locke  and  Stephenson, 
made  after  the  successful  application  of  loco- 
motive power  to  the  road,  the  saving  in  favor 
of  locomotive  power,  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, is  placed  at  42  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
annual  expense  at  39  per  cent.  These  esti- 
mates made  for  the  whole  line,  employing  un- 
interruptedly the  same  kind  of  power,  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  an  insulated  instance  of 
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an  inclined  plane,  on, a  locomotive  road,  but 
yet  we  think,  as  formed  from  actual  compara- 
tive performance  of  stationary  and  locomotive 
engines,  upon  roads  where  hot  Ji  kinds  of  power 
were  used,  these  estimates  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. Even  in  the  most  unfavorable 
light,  they  place  the  cost  of  transportation  with 
stationary  power  at  on]y '■26^-1000  oi' a.  penny 
per  ton  per  mile  ;  say  it  should  even  be  four 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  this  case.  By 
the  chartered  rates,  the  price  is  seven  cents 
and  seven  mills  per  ion  per  mile,  so  th^t  a 
handsome  profit  should  be  left  to  the  proprie- 
tors. Mr.  Stephens,  the  managing  engmeer  of 
the  stationary  engine  of  the  Charleston  road, 
has  politely  assisted  us  in  obtaining  some  mi 
nute  practical  information  regarding  liie 
amount  of  goods  which  can  be  transported 
over  the  plane  in  a  given  lime,  with  the  actual 
daily  cost  attending  its  operation. 

We  find  that  working  constantly  twelve 
hours,  the  engine  could  pass  over  the  plane,  of 
freight  both  ways  552  tons,  say,  of  cotton,  go- 
ing only  one  way,  17-28  bales,  the  amount  of 
all  expenses  of  the  engine  and  plane,  including 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  is 
$15  96  per  diem,  being  at  the  rate  of  $3,46-100 
per  ton  per  mile.  One  of  the  highest  estimates 
we  have  seen  of  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
stationary  power,  is  that  of  Benjamin  Wright, 
Esq.,  made  from  the  actual  performance  of 
work  on  the  railroad  of  the  Hiidson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company,  which,  on  a  length  of 
sixteen  miles,  has  five  steam  stationary  en- 
gines, and  three  long  self-acting  planes.  He 
estimated  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  to  be  from 
i\  to  3^  cents;  but,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
was  a  want  of  economy  in  the  management  of 
the  work. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  subject  of 
stationary  power^  in  the  endeavor  to  place  it 
fairly  before  you,  and  will  conclude  by  reitera- 
ting the  observation  expressed  in  our  letter  of 
the  14th  instant,  that,  "'wo  are  fully  convinced, 
when  the  prospects  of  trade  and  travel  will 
warrant  the  construction  ut  a  road  of  this  ex- 
tent, the  intervention  of  a  single  inclined  plane 
should  offer  no  impediment  to  the  prosecution, 
and  cannot  affect  the  final  success  of  the  enter- 
prize." 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  considered,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  railroad  of  any  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  but  few  in  this  country, 
which  operate  entirely  without  the  aid  of  sta- 
tionary power. 

i  At  the  Baptist  Meeting  house,  near  Mr. 
Pool's,  is  the  summit  height  of  the  profile — 
the  elevation  being  364  feet  above  base,  and, 
as  we  ascertained  from  the  height  of  the  road 
at  Branchville,  51 1  feet  above  tide  wa'er  at 
Charlaston.  This  point,  nine  miles  from  the 
Congaree  creek  swamp,  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  is  si- 
tuated on  a  narrow  jridge,  from  which  the 
ground  falls  abruptly  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  line,  and  more  easily  in  the  direction  of  the 
survey;  the  deej)  breaks  of  Savannah  Hunt 
and  Sandy  Run,  forming  the  depression  on  one 
side,  and  of  Wni.  Geiger's  Mill  Creek  and  Big 
Bull  Swamp  on  the  other. 

Over  this  point  the  line^  must  necessarily 
pass,  and  from  th«'  altituJf  here  attained, 
which  is  69  feel  in  a  dislaucc  of  two  miles  and 
one-third  from  the  head  of  the  plane,  as  well 
as  from  the  broken  face  of  the  profile,  conse- 
queat  upon  the  crossing  of  various  depressions, 
this  part  of  the  route  will  be  unusually  expen- 
sive in  graduation,  with  a  rise  of  twenty-six 
feet  in  the  mile  for  a  part  of  the  distance. 

1  he  deepest  cutting  will  be  about  feet, 
but  the  soil  generally  a  light  sand,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  continuing  thus  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  which  we  understand  to  be  the 
fact,  from  the  wells  dug  in  the  country. 

From  this  point,  our  profile,  as  we  proceed 
on  the  dividing  Ridge,  between  the  heads  pf 
Bull  Swamp  and  Sandy  Run,  assumes  a  mote 
even  and  favorable  appearance.  As  the  plan- 
tation of  Capt.  Wm.  Taylor,  about  two  miles 


from  the  Meeting  House,  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Ridge,  our  line  naturally  seeks 
a  passage  on  the  high  ground  directly  through 
it,  and  near  ^he  barn  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  large  break  of  Sandy  Run.  In  compliance 
with  a  request  of  Capt.  'I'aylor,  not  to  pass  with 
the  survey  through  his  cultivated  land,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  injury  to  the  crop, 
(a  consideration  which  induced  us  in  several 
instances  to  take  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 
planted  grounds,)  we  passed  along  the  fence, 
to  the  right  of  the  plantation,  thereby  conside- 
rably diminishing  the  favorableness  of  the 
profile,  and  adding  (huch  to  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  irregularity  of  direction.  From 
Capt.  Taylor's  to  Mr.  Williams's,  situated  on 
the  narrow  dividing  ridge  between  Little  Bull 
Swamp  and  Big  Beaver  Creek,  the  line  passes 
over  a  fair  country,  and  continues  uitinterrupt 
edly  favorable,  with  tew  exceptions,  of  incon- 
siderable depressions,  passing  near  and  to  the 
right  of  Mr.  Hildebrand's,  and  to  the  left  of  Mr 
Hook's  field,  to  the  old  Kennely  road,  which 
we  strike  about  one  mile  below  Mr.  Hook's 

The  line  subsequently  follows  nearly  in  the 

general  course  of  the  road,  on  the  dividing  ridge 

letAveen    Limestone    and    Cawcaw    Swamps, 

crossing   the   latter   at   Janiie.son  &  Glover's 

mill  dam,  three  miles  from  Orangeburg. 

From  the  head  of  the  plane  to  the  descent 
into  the  Cawcaw,  embracing  a  distance  ot 
about  twenty-five  miles  and  a  half,  there  will 
be  no  rise  in  the  graduation  to  exceed  one  in 
two  hundred,  or  twenty-six  feet  in  the  mile. 

Occasional  excavations,  (in  a  light  soil,)  ol 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  some  high  work, 
or  embankment,  of  an  equal  altitude,  will  be 
necessary.  The  ridge,  although  it  preserves 
its  general  height  with  some  uniformity  of 
elevation,  is,  nevertheless,  occasionally  depress- 
ed, and  broken  by  the  head  breaks  of  lateral 
tributaries  to  the  streams  between  which  it  is 
situated,  and  the  alignment  of  the  road  will 
necessarily  present  frequent  curvatures,  al- 
though of  large  radii. 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  excellent  timber,  at  present  from 
its  general  remoteness  to  established  mills,  of 
little  or  no  value  toils  possessors.  Should  the 
same  liberal  spirit  of  gratuitous  dispensation 
which  prevailed  on  the  line  of  the  Charles- 
ton road,  actuate  the  proprietors  on  this'  route, 
we  may  expect  a  material  saving  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  natural  descent  from  the  ridge  into  the 
Cawcaw  is  long  and  rapid,  being  for  two  miles 
at  tlie  rate  of  forty-§ight  feet  to  the  mile.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  natural  profile  to  a  grade 
favorable  for  alocomotive  power,  some  heavy 
excavation  must  be  encountered  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  elevated  work,  probably  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  will  be  necessa- 
ry in  crossing  the  Cawcaw. 

Long  and  careful  examination  at  this  point 
can  alone  determine  the  most  favorable  cross- 
ing of  this  depression, — and  the  location  must 
be  made,  less  wifli  a  reference  to  a  narrow 
and  advantageous  formation  of  the  swamp, 
than  to  a  long  and  easy  descent  from  the 
ridge,  whereby  a  saving  in  expensive  exca- 
vation and  liiirh  work  may  be  effected. 

Whether  the  final  examinations  may  fix  the 
location  al  a  point  near  to,  or  below  the  pre- 
sent bridge  on  the  Bull  Swamp  road,  we  can- 
not now  determine  ;  but,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  we  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cress  the  stream  as  low  at  least 
as  the  bridge,  in  order  to  maintain  ajfavorable 
direction  and  profile  in  the  subsequent  course, 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  elevated  bridge  on 
which  Orangeburg  is  situated,  should  leave  the 
village  to  the  left,  and  pass  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  towards  the 
river.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
pronouncing  a  route  leaving  the  village  t»  the 
right  impracticable.  A  sharp  rise  of  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  mile,  with  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  excavation,  would  enable  us  to  accomplish 
the  route  in  that  direction,  but  we  give  the 


[preference  to  an  increased  distance  with  a  mor 
;easy  profile. 

Ihe  village  of  Orangeburg  is  89  94-100  feet 
'above  base,  and  57  3^^-100  feet  above  Glover's 
land  Jamieson's  mill  dam,  on  the  Cawcaw. 
jTo  pass  directly  through  the  village,  though 
feasible,  would  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
jcreased  expense  of  graduation,  a  depth  of 
jcutting  in  the  streets  incompatible  with  the 
'convenience  of  the  citizens,  in  the  passage  of 
'ordinary  conveyances,  rendered  the  more  ob- 
ijectionable  from  the  proximity  in  passing  of 
jthe  locomotive  engines. 

By  reference  to  the  profile,  the  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  seen  from  Orangeburg  to  Branch- 
ville, along  the  river  road,  on  which  our  survey 
was  conducted,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  a 
passage  through  occasionally  cultivated  lands, 
land  the  thick  woods,  and  bays,  which  would 
have  greatly  prolonged  our  field  labors,  in  an 
unhealthy  season,  and  having  been  of  but 
littleor  no  advantage  in  forming  the  estimates, 
or  determining  the  probable  location. 

L^ndoubtedly,  the  route  leaving  Orangeburg 
to  the  left, should  cross  the  River  road,  and 
pass  into  the  pine  land,  back  to  the  River 
land  plant£.tions,  where  the  uncomruon  even- 
ness of  surface  and  the  abundance  of  timber 
give  this  part  of  the  line  peculiar  advantages, 
not  surpassed  by  the  same  extent  of  country 
on  any  part  of  the  Charleston  road. 

The  line  may  terminate  directly  at  the 
company's  depot  in  Branchville,  and  connect, 
by  means  of  a  curve  of  ample  radius,  with  the 
turn  out,  or  side  track,  already  established, — 
or  a  new  lateral  road  may  be  constructed,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  branch,  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  cars  from  Columbia. 

The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  railway  at 
Branchville  is  1S4  feet  above  tide  water  at 
Charleston,  and  13  1-100  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  wing  wall  of  the  Congaree  Bridge  ;  conse- 
quently, the  latter  point  is  147  feet  above  tide 
water  at  Charleston, — and  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  passed  over  by  the  survey,  at  Mr.  Pool's, 
51 1  feet  above  tide. 

On  the  profile,  which  for  a  great  part  of  the 
distance  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  will  be  found  a  line  of  gradua- 
tion. Where  partial  changes  on  the  aspect  of 
the  profile  may  be  expected  to  ensue  from 
future  and  thorough  examinations  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  final  location,  we  have  indicated 
the  same  by  remarks  and  lines,  shaded  blue, 
on  the  profiles ;  and  in  our  estimates,  which 
are  based  on  the  line  of  graduation  there 
established,  we  have  made  due  allowances  for 
them. I 

Before  proceeding  to  estimate  the  probable 
cost  of  this  work,  it  is  proper  to  furnish  our 
opinion  regarding  the  plan  of  construction 
which  a  wise  economy  would  recommend. 

The  plan  of  pile  construction,  as  adopted 
on  the  Charleston  road,  taking  into  view  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
limited  resources  of  the  company,  was  not 
only  judiciously  applied,  and  well  adapted  \q\ 
the  purpose,  but  was  indeed  the  only  one  which 
could  have  succeeded  at  the  time,  as  there  was 
not,  at  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roads, suflScient  confidence  in  the  community- 
regarding  such  enter)  rizes,  to  have  allowed 
the  adoption  »»f  a  iihu  expensive  plan  of  con- 
struction, with  the  least  probability  of  success. 
The  advantage  gained  by  the  company  is  this, 
that  now,  having,  by  the  completion  and  full 
success  of  their  great  enterprise,  established 
their  work  in  the  solid  and  permanent  eslima. 
tion  of  the  public,  they  are  enabled,  without  a 
useless  expenditure  in  the  original  plan,  to 
furnish  from  the  Revenues  of  the  road  the 
means  of  ijs  perfection. 

Now  that  the  superiority  of  railroads  over 
every  other  means  of  transportation  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  their  advantages  well 
understood,  and  every  where  appreciated,  and 
daily  evidences  given  of  their  gaining  favor  in  . 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  it  becomes 
us,  in  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  construction,  to 
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be  governed  by  other  considerations  than  those 
of  a  saving  in  the  first  cost,  when  there  is  ne- 
cessarily involved,  as  a  consequence,  a  large 
subsequent  expenditure    in    repairs,   and  the 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  road  to  the  pur- 
poses of  transportation.  j 
But  that  which  most  decidedly  renders  thei 
general  plan  of  the  Charleston  road  inexpedient! 
for  the  work  under  consideration,  is  the  great! 
and  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
soil   and   country,  in  the    two  routes;    in  the 
first  case,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  distance 
confined  lo  a  Ioav,  fiat,  and  occasionally  inun- 
dated   country,    interspersed    with     numerous 
ponds,  luorasses,  and  swamps,  in  the  treache- 
rous depths  of  whifch  an  incalculable  amount 
of  earth,   transported"  from   remote  distances, 
to  form  the  embankments,  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  ;  and  in  the  other  case,   nearly 
throughout   the  line,  passing  over  a  dry   and! 
elevated  region  of  country,  with  an  undulating] 
profile  of  the  natural  surface,  in  the  necessary  j 
reductions  of  which  earth  will  be  afforded  for 
the  construction  of  the  embankments. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  truss  or  bridge 
work  in  the  deep  depressions  may  be  advanta- 
geously resorted  to,  and  will  afford  both  a 
substantial  and  economical  construction,  and 
also  allow  a  more  rapid  prosecution  of  the 
work  than  would  be  practicable  in  the  plan  of 
earthen  embankments,  which,  especially  in 
loose  soils,  occupy  much  time  in  acquiring  a 
solid  basis  and  thorough  stability. 
(To  be  continued.) 


New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. — We  arc  author- 
ized to  pabbsh  the  followinc  correspondence. 

OwEoo,  Tioga  Co.,  Oct.  14, 1834. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  : 

Sir, — The    undersigned,  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Tioga,  having  a  deep  interest  in   the  success  of  the 
jTojected  railroad  from  N.  York  lo  lake  Erie  througli 
'he  soutiiern  tier  of  countiea  of  ti  is  State,  take  leave 
^  request  an  expression  of  your  opinion  in   relauoij 
to  that  (to  us)  alUimportant  impripvement.     Frctn  the 
situation  in  which  you  standi,  aa  a  candida.o  for  the 
office  of  Governor  of  ihia    Srate,  itn    txj.ression    ol 
your  sentiments  upoa  this  subject  ij '•ciierr  ,  n  fTi-ir 
ter  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  ciiiz  n5<  jf  the  ^ouiharr 
tier  of  counties,  a  stctiun  >:  louniry  whicli  has  ni'.h 
erto  been  effectually  excluded  tru.i!  a!'  pa^  c'pa  ion 
in  the  benetiis  of  our  system  ot    ir.tcrna!    improve- 
ments.    As  citizens  of  that  seciio::  of  the  State,  and 
not  as  political  partizans,  we  reques:  an  expression 
of   your  senii.neniB   upon  this  subiuct,  and  we  hope 
that  our  request  may  not  be   considered  as  intrusiv 
or  ill  timed,  especially  as  we  see  dady  allusions  in 
the  public  prints  to  your  supposed  hoaiilily  to  this 
measure. 

We  «e,  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obcd't  aerv'ts, 
Eleazer  Danx,         Jas.  Pumpelly, 
William  Piati,        L.  A.  Burrows, 
Gurtion  Howott,     Harmon  Pumpelly, 
Charles  Pumpelly,  Wm.  A.  Ely, 
Geo.  J.  i'umpelly,  George  Bacon, 
Robert  Johns  )n,      Charles  Tnlcott. 

Auburn,  Oct.  20/ A,  1834. 

Gentlemen,— Your  cuinmunicjiion  requesting  the 
expression  of  my  opinion  in  rela'ion  to  the  projected 
Railroad  fromjjdke  Erio  to  i!:e  :1  idson  River,  tliro' 
the  Southern  tier  of -counties,  in-.s  b-^^en  recfiived.     I 
cannot  bt  surprized  thnt   you  liave  made  this  appli. 
cation,  when,  as  you  say,  }\vi  s/.-c  c.iily  alIiision!i  inl 
the    public  prints  to  my  si:pp.>-ed  liostiliiy  it  that  I 
measure.     Yet,  Gsiitltnen,  you  must  be  aware  t^ati 
those  who  are  are  enga^eii  in  ini3iepr';3fcniinc;  my! 
views,  will  equally  endniivo.-  to  prevsni  credit  beingj 
given  to  the  sincerity  of  opinion*  •erpiessed  upon  a 
subject  of  engrossirg  intertat  at  such  a  lim^;.     Aiijc-i 
ious  as  I  am  to  correct  such  ;ii  siepics-.  <-  tions,  Ii 
could  not  bring  'nyseJCto  appear   n  pub!;.;,  »»Yen*->i 
that  purpose,  had  I  not  learned  Irocu  SJurcesetuilltoi 
to  my  confidence,  ihat  rhr  v.r.wE  ot  Gr, .  Marcy  have) 
been  solicited    and  are  <jonSclent;y  r'omioeJ   by  hist^ 
political  friends  to  he  iait    b?fTff  the  e'ecto-  3.    Un 
der  such  circumsic'ice  -,  it  w.oulJ  sect  ■  to  be    njnst 
to  the  generous  and  cop  v' -ig  party  who  have  m;  ^e 
me  their  candidate,   to  s  .i*ei  tha  great  cause  wh.ch 
they  maintain  to  receive    r'^uy  from  my  silence. — 
You  however,  Gentleme-       i'l  bear  witness,  that  I 
iiiive  not  sought  this  oppori'jD.ty  of  appearing  before 


the  public,   and  that  in  doing  so,   I  yield  to  the  con. 
siderations  already  expressed. 
It  is  wholly  untrue  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  projected 
Rail   Road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the   fludson   River 
through  the   southern  tier  of  comities.     The  vote 
which  I  gave  in  the  Senate  upon   an  incidental  ques- 
tion  connected  with  that   improvement,  had  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  project  itself, 
but     was   founded     upon     peculiar    considerations 
growingoutof  the  single  qaestion  presented,  &man., 
ner  in  which  it  came  before  the  Senate,  but  in  which 
my  judgement  was  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  any 
unfriendly  feeling  to  the  Rail  Road.    On  the  contra, 
ry,  lean  freely  state  to  you.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am 
and  ever  have  been  the  advocate  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  means  of  Rail  Roads  and 
Canals  :  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  Governmentt  as  fast  as  its  devel- 
oping   resources   will  allow,  to    prosecute  such  a 
system  of  improvements  of  that  description  as  will 
enable  all  the  differqpt  sections  of  the  couatry  to 
enjoy,  equally    as    possible,  the  advantages    of    a 
speedy    comnrunication   with    the    great  commer- 
cial metropoHs  of  the  State.     1    cannot  doubt  that 
the    increased    wealth    and    ability    of   the    state, 
improved  by  a  revision   of  the  entire   administra. 
tion  of  the  canal  revenues,  would  allow  us  to  resume 
and  push  to  a  successful  completion  this  eminently 
important    system.      Among    those    improvements 
which  arc   most  indispensable  to    the  great  object 
of  securing  to  this  State  the  precious  boon  of  the 
trade  of  the  western  States  1  have  long  believed  one 
of  the  most  desirable,  is  a  work  which  would  con 
nect   Lake   Erie    with   the  Hudson  River,  passing 
thiough  the   Southern  tier  of  Counties  and  which 
would  give  to  the  city  ofNeto  York  the  adtantuqea  of 
the  great  Western  trade  at    all  seatons  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  at  thotc  tea$ona  of  the  year,  tehen 
without  such  a  work,  that   trade  mutt  How  through 
different   chnnnelt    to  a  Southern  part.     To  secure 
ihis  trade  was  the  great  object  of  the  system  of  in. 
tornal  improvements,  projected  and  comttienced  by 
that  distinguished  public  benefactor  Dewitt  Clinton. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  object  has  not  been 
entirely  accomplished,  and  I  have  no  belief  that  it 
will  be,  until  the  improvement  mentioned  by  you,  to. 
gether  with  others   of  a  similar  character  in  other 
sections  of  the  Stetr,  oliall  be  completed.     It  is  cer. 
lain'.y  a  conaideraiion  of  much  weifKt,  that  the  sue 
seated  Railroad  will  bestow  upon  thi  Souihi.rn  coun- 
lit    tlirour;li  which  it  will  p-jss.   P<lvantH</f£   similar 


this  perforinance.  Indeed,  what  cannot  man 
do  on  the  principle  of  a  balance,  and  what 
can  he  do  without  it.  With  it,  with  liberty 
to  exert  his  power,  he  might  displace  the 
world  ;  and  without  it,  how  limited  would  be 
his  influence  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  and 
how  small  his  accessions  of  power  and  pro- 
fit derived  from  that  source.  I  conclude 
my  premises  (as  effects  balance  causes,  and 
causes  effects,)  by  suggesting  that  some  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  yet  to  be  developed 
to  the  world  may,  in  all  probability,  be  found. 
ed  on  the  powerful  and  universal  principle 
of  a  balance,  which  pervades  not  only  me- 
chanics  and  arts,  but  every  part  of  the  uni. 
verse     .  •      ■  ] 

.■/-::  Fig.  1.    !-.■■;.    y  \ 


1.  Application  to  Milking. — Fig.  1  re- 
presents  a  machine  for  milking.  A  B  re. 
present  a  light  block,  five  inches  long,  three 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  C  D 
represent  a  ruler-like  piece  of  wood,  or  me- 
tal, five  inches  long,  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  thirds  wide,  perforated  with 
holes  at  every  sixth  of  an  inch  from  end  to 
end.  This  piece,  C  D,  is  to  be  firmly  insert- 
ed, and  fastened  at  right  angles  in  the  mid- 
dle oi'  I  MO  block  A  B.  E  F,  e  f,  represent 
two  similar,  strong,  light,  thin  boards,  a  lit. 
'tie  curved  from  thtir  centre,  eoch  five  inch- 


:o  tfiose  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of  tiie  Sate,  wi  erejes  lopg,  U.ree  wide,  ami   half  or  two  thirds 

-I  II'  .1  1  *|I|*  ~*ii*i  vrY  ill 


sii'iilar  puhl  j  iinproven:.'n;s  have  b£i;n  i.cc>mpli«h 
id.  That  it  is  practicable,  I  am  huppy  to  learn,  wi'l 
.e  s'ltisfaciorily  established  by  the  surveys  recently 
made  under  the  direction  of  that  experienced  en. 
gincer  Judge  Wright. 

With  these  opinions  in  its  favor,  you  may  be  assu- 
red of  my  readiness,  either  as  a  private  citizen  or  in 
whatever  public  capacity  I  may  be  called  to  serve,  to 
afford  every  aid  in  my  power,  not  only  to  the  con 
struction  ot  this  Work,  but  to  the  completion  of  that 
omprehentive  and  beneficial  system  of  internal  im 
provements,  commenced  as  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, and  thui  lar  continued  with  a  success  which  has 
astonished  ourselves 

I  am,  geotlcmen,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your 
fellow  citizen,  W.  'H.  Seward. 

Messrs.  Eleazer  Dana        Ja's  Pumpelly 

William  Piatt       Latham  A.  Burrows 
Gurdon  Hewitt     Harmon  Pumpelly 
Cha's  Pumpelly    William  A.  Ely 
Geo.  J.  Pumpelly  Geo.  Bacon 
f      Robert  Johnson  •Charles  Talcott. 

Applicaiion  of  the  Principle  of  a  Balance. 

[Front  the  American  Journal  of  Scieiir.o  and  Arts.] 
The  principle  of  a  balance  is  a  power- 
ful one  when  ingeniously  and  judiciously  op- 
plied  to  mechanics  and  the  arts.  Its  appli- 
cdbihty  18  universal.  There  are  few  if  any 
machines  now  in  operation  that  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  this  principle,  or  to  which  it 
cannot  be  benencially  applied.     Look  at  the 


ntimerous  machines  employed  in  the  various 

najiufaciories  of  Europe  and  America :  how 

dlve'•'^i^ed,  how  multiplied,  and  how  comp'axjichiDf,  it  is  to  'je  6Uppo>^>e(i  by  the  hai;ds  by 

their  operulions  ;    what  a    co.atsumption    of  meii.i3  uf  the  handiei  H  A,  in  such  a  post. 


of  an  inch  tliick.  H  h  represent  the  han- 
ulcs,  which  can  be  formed  in  connection 
with  the  boards,  or  attached  separate.  The 
boards  are  to  have  each  one  mortise,  cut 
through  its  middle,  of  a  sufficient  size  for 
the  easy  and  regular  motion  of  the  ruler.like 
piece  C  D.  Holes  are  to  be  made  at  right 
angles  through  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
mortises,  corresponding  with  those  in  the 
piece  C  D,  so  that  by  means  of  small  pins 
or  screws,  these  boards,  E  Y,  e  f,  can  be 
moveably  hung  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
block  A  B,  as  required,  o  o  o  o,  represent 
the  spaces  between  the  block  A  B,  and 
boards  E  F,  e  f,  which  the  teats  are  to  occu- 
py to  be  milked.  The  sides  of  the  block  A 
B,  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  boards  E  F,  ef, 
are  to  be  lined  with  leather,  or  some  other 
soft  substance,  stuffed  with  cotton,  dec.  so  as 
to  be  elastic  and  press  easy  against  the  teats 
and  not  injure  them.  This  lining  should  be 
harder,  and  project  farther,  the  nearer  it 
comes  to  the  upper  sides  of  these  boards 
and  blocks ;  so  that  when  the  pressure  is 
given,  it  will  commence  at  the  upper  parts 
of  the  teats  and  gradually  increase  dowr.« 
wards,  till  all  the  milk  is  forced  out.  Instead 
of  this  stuffed  iinin^..  spric^.s,  spiral  wires, 
or  some  othe"-  jlayti"  sithVasioe,  may  be  use<i  f 
perlrr^s  sprin^.^  ai'c  best.     To  w.  rk  this  raa. 


power  is  required  to  work  or  move  them ; 
v/hat  expense  is  incurred,  and  how  great  is 
their  performance ;  nevertheless,  how  few 
are  the  parts,  and  simple  the  motions,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  answer,  if  not  overrvm, 


tion  that  the  teats  will  hang  down  between 
the  block  and  the  boards  at  o  o  o  o,  two  teats 
each  side  of  the  piece  C  D.  Both  handles 
are  to  be  moved  inwards  and  then  outwards, 
either  fast  or  slow,  so  that  the  operation  of 


'  •. 
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Its 
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inilking  can  he  performed  or  regulated  at 
pleasure.  When  the  handles  are  moved  in- 
wards,  the  two  nearest  teits  to  the  milker 
will  be  milked;  when  n;  jved  oiitwarc's,  the 
two  fartiicst ;  and  this,  as  the  motions  can  I^c 
so  quick,  there  will  jJ:T(«st;l')W  I.'t  slreums, 
till  the  opcraiioii  is  pe-ivrr.  t**.  Instead  of 
CDHir.unicating  ihe  pressi(re  on  the  outside, 
it  may  be  applied  on  the  inside  by  altering 
the  construction  a  little.  This  machine  is 
applicable  to  other  purposes  allied  to  the 
Operation  of  milking.  The  construction,  di- 
mensions,  weight,  and  quality  of  the  materi- 
als  are  variable,  but  the  principle  of  opera- 
tion is  the  same.* 


would  gather  sooner,  and  form  butter,  by  be.|j  *'  iter  cistern,  which 
ing    powerfully  forced   alternately   through '^  j.  rent  of  a  hollow 
jsinali   apertures,  than  by  any  other  meani,|ir,  a 
lutiless  It  he   by  adding  some  subs  ance 
that  will  immediately  fetch 


lids  of  the  churns  being  made  tight  and  lasf,) 
might  be  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  each 
piston-rod  or  dasher,  and  made  to  operate  up 
and  down,  and  answer  the  same  purpose,  or  a 
better  than  the  former  method. 


2.  Application  to  Pumping. — Fig.  2  re. 
presents  a  balance  suction  or  forcing  pump, 
for  water  or^air,  wherein  there  is  no  loss  of 
motion.  W  represents  a  body  of  air  or  wa- 
ter. AB,ab,  nipr«j.sent  two  fcimi;;\r  hciloWj  ^ 
cylinders,    whose  lower  cudc    arc  insertadl'^^hinef  is  ooerated  by  iho  upward  and  down- 


perpendicularly,  equidisiunt,  and  naraiiei  i 


the  body  W  of  air  or  water.  P  ropreseiits|r'i"o^sb'  modified 
a  pivot,  which  firmly  connects  the  top  of  the 
cylinders,  and  across  which  the  balancing 
lever  L  2  is  to  be  moveably  hung  and  poised. 
H  represents  the  handle  of  the  lever  L  7. 
C  c  represent  two  similar  piston  rods,  whose 
upper  ends  are  moveably  hung  to  the  lever 
at  d  d,  and  to  whose  lower  ends  are  attached 
either  pistons  or  valves,  as  it  is  designed  for 
a  suction  or  forcing  pump.  D  represents 
the  pipes  of  both  cylinders,  united  to  convey 
ofi*  the  air  or  water.  It  can  be  conveyed  oil 
separately.  This  is  operated  by  an  upward 
and  downward  motion  of  the  handle  H.  Any 
equal  number  of  pumps,  either  suction  or 
forcing,  of  equal  dimensions,  can,  by  being 
connected  on  this  principle  of  a  balance,  be 
worked  or  moved  by  one  handle.  This  ap- 
plication is  susceptible  of  numerous  modifi- 
cations. 

3.  Application  to  Chijkning. — Fig.  2 
will  serve  to  illustrate  its  application  to  chum* 
ing.  ■  A,  B,  a  h,  represent  two  churns ;  C  c, 
their  dashers  or  piston-rods ;  L  I,  the  balanc- 
ing lever ;  H,  its  handle  ;  P,  its  pivot,  which 
connects  them  the  same' as  the  cylinder  A  B, 
o  6.  It  is  worked  by  an  upward  and  downward 
motion  of  the  handle  H.  This  construction 
may  be  modified  into  a  forcing  or  piston  churn, 
by  having  a  communication  at  the  bottom 
between  them,  to  force  the  cream  alternate 
ly  from  one  into  the  other.  Instead  of  two 
chums,  one  chum  resembling  those  com- 
monly wrought  by  a  crank,  with  a  piston 
through  the  middle,  and  an  aperture  through 
that,  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  am  of 
the    opinion,  that,  in  churning,  the  cream 


'  iiape  resembles  the 
»'    re  or  hetnisphere ; 
f-trorg  hollow  cyiiiider   inserted  in  or 
or  lutlached  to  t  le  bcilosn  o\  the  cistern  ;   N  n, 
coinpDsitiou  that  will  immediately  telch  li.  jthe  followci,  a  stroi  g  bar,  fitted  to  move  up 
Instead  ot   fh.    cream's  being   forced   fro;  ^i. and  down  iti  liu  fides  D  B  of  the  frame.     To 
one    churn    into  the   other  and  backwards, : [this  f.  Honor  is  a'tached  the  piston  F/>,  which 
constantly,  a  small  wheel  full  of  holes,  (tlie;j;s  exaci  •    fitted  {.>  move  up  <»nd  down  in  the 

■  "  cylinder  T,  so  n-<  to  prevent  the  escape  of 

air  or  va^er.  The  pressure  of  this  pre&j  is 
•:»ivcn  between  the  toliowar  N  m,  and  the  side 
of  the  irame  C.  E  F,  ^  /,  represent  two 
hollow  pipes,  whose  lower  ends  are  tightly 
inserted  into  the  cistern  W.  V  r,  two  valves 
that  exactly  cover  the  lower  ends  of  these 
pipes,  and  opei.  srfticiently  into  the  cistern. 
R,  the  pivot  of  the  operating  lever,  which 
connects  the  top  of  the  pipes:  L  Z,  the  ope. 
rating  Jevcr;  H,  its  handle  ;U  t,  two  rods 
that  niove  up  and  down  in  ihe  pipes,  whose 
upper  ends  are  moveably  hung  to  the  lever 
L  I,  and  to  .whose  lower  ends  are  attached 
wheels  or  pistons  with  valves  in  their  cen.re, 
opening  downwards,  exactly  fitted  to  move 
up  and  down,  and  not  allow  the  escape  of 
air  or  water.  To  give  the  pressure  either 
by  air  or  water,  it  is  admitted  into  the  top 
of  the  pipes,  passes  throingh  the  valves  in 
the  wheels  and  the  valves  \  r,  until  the  cis- 
tfern  is  full  ;  the  handle  H  is  then  to  be 
worked,  and  the  water  or  air  will  force  down 
the  piston  P  ^  ,  and  consequently  the  follower 
N  n,  an<^  j.n-ss  vhatover  is  between  it  and 
C.  .  To  uikt;  '»ft'  the  pressure,  the  air  or 
water  <••.•  be  let  oi»t  of  the  cistern.  Pistons 
aiigh-.  oe  u<?ed  in  the  pipes.  This  press  is 
susceptible  of  numerous  modifications  and 
applications. 

7.  Application  to  Prixtixg. — Fig.  5  re- 
presents a  printing  machine.  A  represents 
an  oblong  table  or  frame,  set  full  of  types, 
and  balanced  on  its  axle  E  e,  which  supports 
it  at  a  a,  moveably  in  two  upright  standards. 


.  4.  Application  TO  Washing. — Fig.  3  re-' 
presents  a  washing  machine.  C  represents 
the  cistern,  which  can  be  lined  with  rollers  i 
on  the  two  sides  A  D,  to  hold  the  water  and! 
the  clothes  to  be  washed;  three  feet  high! 
and  three  wide ;  A  B  D,  its  frame ;  P,  the, 
pivot ;  L  I,  the  balance  lever  ;  H,  its  handle  ;! 
Y  f,  the  rods  on  which  the  washers,  be.a'ers. : 
or  rollers,  are  hung  ;  o  o  represent  a  beater. 
&c.\ittaf.hed  to  its  rod    F  Oi-/.     This  nia-i 


va  rdi 


motion  of  the   handle  H,  and  can  be 


5.   Application  TO  Fulling. — Fig.  3  will| 
serve  to  illustrate  its  application  to  a  fulling- 
mill  or  machine.     There  are  two  construe-' 
tions  to  this  application  :  a  vertical  and  ho- 1 
rizontal.     Fig.  3  enlarged  will  represent  the, 
vertical  one.     The  horizontal  one  is  nearly' 
the  same  as  the  vertical,  only  that  the  lever 
and  rods  have  a  horizontal  motion,  and  the 
cistern  must  be  modified  a  little  to  answer  it. 
In  both  constructions  the  operating  power  is  \ 
to  be  applied  to  the  handle  H. 

Fig.  4. 


*  Having  stated  to  the  author  some  doubts  as  to  this 
MW  Pfoceaa  of  milking,  we  have  received  his  assurance 
that  ne  has  proved  it  practically,  and  that  he  desires  its 
pttbUcatioa— [Ed.]  .._    ..   ,.  ..,      ,,.^  .^  .^^^ 


Fiff.  5  • 


rs  i 


6.  Application    to  an  Aerostatic  oh 
Hydrostatic  Press. — Fig.  4  represents  an 
aerostatic  or  air,  or  a  hydrostatic  or  water i 
press  :  A  B  C  D,  its  frame ;  W,  the  air  orl 


H  represents  the  operating  handle  ;  M,  a 
heavy  or  solid,  oblong,  triangular  block,  as 
wide  and  long  as  the  table,  over  which  it  is 
to  be  firmly  hung,  so  that  one  of  its  angles 
will  run  parallel  and  laterally  with  its  axle 
E  e.  The  two  sides  of  the  block  M,  imme- 
diately over  the  types  or  against  which  they 
will  press,  when  the  handle  H  is  operated, 
must  be  lined  with  some  elastic  substanae, 
in  order  to  give  a  good  impression.  The 
types  are  to  be  inked  by  inking  rollers,  and 
the  paper  applied  by  hand  or  machinery. 
Instead  of  the  table  being  moveably  hung, 
and  the  block  fixed,  it  may  be  reversed  :  the 
table  fixed  and  block  m(»'eably  hung.  In- 
stead of  the  l»lock  being  triangular,  and  ta- 
ble flat,  the  block  may  be  flat,  and  the  table 
triangular.  Every  motion  of  the  handle  H, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  will  give  an 


impression. 


H.  Strait. 


East  Nassau,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  88, 1834. 
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AJUERICAN  RAILROAP  JOURNAL.,  AND 


Animal  Mechanics,   or  Proofs  of  Design  in 
the  Animal  Frame.     Part  II.,  showing  the 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.     [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 
;  (Continned  from  page  680.) 

We  are  told  that  we  must  not  drink  at 
meais,  lest  the  fluid  interfere  with  the  ope- 
ration of  digestion ;  and  of  this  there  need 
be  no  apprehension.  The  stomach  sepa- 
rates and  lets  off  with  the  most  curious  skill 
all  superfluous  fluid  through  its  orifice,  while 
it  retains  the  matter  fit  for  digestion.  It  re- 
tains  it  in  its  left  extremity,  permitting  the 
fluid  to  pass  into  the  intestines,  there  to  sup- 
ply the  other  wants  of  the  system  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  digestion.  The  veterinary 
professor,  Coleman,  ascertained  that  a  pail 
of  water  passed  througli  the  stomach  and 
intestines  oi  a  horse  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet 
in  the  minute,  until  it  reached  the  caecum. 
Drinking  at  a  stated  period  afler  meals,  say 
an  hour,  is  at  variance  with  both  appetite 
and  reason.  The  digestion  is  then  effectu- 
ally  interfered  with  ;  for  what  was  solid  has 
become  a  fluid,  (the  chyme.)  This  fluid  is 
already  in  part  assimilated  ;  it  has  undergone 
the  first  of  those  changes  which  fit  it  ulti- 
mately to  be  the  living  blood  ;  and  the  drink 
mixing  with  this  chyme  in  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach,  or  first  intestine, 
must  produce  disturbance,  and  interrupt  the 
work  of  assimilation. 

Looking  in  this  manner  upon  the  very  ex- 
traordinary  properties  of  the  stomach,  we 
perceive  how  natural  it  was  for  physicians 
to  give  a  name  to  the  sensibility  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  The  Archeus  of 
Vanhelmont,  the  Anima  of  Stahl,  were  the 
terms  used  to  designate  this  nature,  princi- 
ple, or  faculty,  subordinate  to  and  distinct 
from  perception  :  a  notion  entertained,  and 
more  or  less  distinctly  hinted  at,  by  philoso- 
phers from  Pythagoras  to  John  Hunter. 

A  modern  philosopher,*  of  whom,  in  this 
instance,  it  would  be  difllicult  to  say  whether 
he  be  serious  or  playful,  with  some  plausibil- 
ity, however,  asserts  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  on  the  business  of  life  without 
pain.  If  animals  can  be  free  from  it  an 
hoAr,  they  might  enjoy  a  perpetual  exemp- 
tion from  it.  Animals  might  be  constantly 
in  a  state  of  enjoyment ;'  instead  of  pain, 
they  might  feel  a  diminution  of  pleasure, 
and  might  thus  be  prompted  to  seek  that 
which  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

In  the  lower  creatures,  governed  by  in- 
stinct, there  may  be,  for  aught  we  know, 
some  such  condition  of  existence.  But  the 
complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  human 
frame  is  necessary  for  sustaining  those  pow- 
ers or  attributes  which  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  superior  intelligence ;  since  they 
are  not  in  relation  to  the  mind  alone,  but  in- 
termediate between  it  and  the  external  ma- 
terial  world.  Grant  that  vision  is  necessary 
to  the  developement  of  thought,  the  organ 
of  il  must  be  formed  with  relation  to  fight. 
Speech,  so  necessary  to  the  developement 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  implies  a  complex 
and  exceedingly  dehcate  organ,  to  plav  on 
the  atmosphere  around  us.  It  is  not  to  the 
mind  that  the  various  organizations  are  want- 
ed,  but  to  its  condition  in  relation  to  a  mate- 
rial world. 

The  necessity  of  this  delicate  structure 
being  admitted,  it  must  be  preserved  by  the 
modifications  of  sensibility,  which  shall  ei 
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ther  instinctively  protect  the  parts,  or  rouse 
us  into  powerful  and  instantaneous  activity. 
Could  the  eye  guard  itself,  unless  it  pos- 
sessed sensibility  greater  than  the  skin? 
Could  it  guard  itself,  unless  this  sensibility 
were  in  consent  with  an  apparatus  which 
acted  as  quick  as  thought  ?  Could  we,  by 
the  mere  influence  of  pleasure,  or  by  any 
cessation  or  variation  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ings, be  made  alive  to  those  injuries  which 
might  reach  the  lungs  by  substances  being 
carried  in  with  the  air  we  breathe  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  but  the  sense  which  gives  rise  to 
the  apprehension  of  suffocation,  that  would 
produce  the  instant  and  sudden  effort  which 
could  guard  the  throat  from  the  intrusion  of 
what  was  offensive  or  injurious.  Pleasure 
is  at  the  best  a  poor  motive  to  exertion,  and 
rather  induces  to  languor  and  indulgence, 
and  at  length  indifference.  To  say  that  ani- 
mals might  be  continually  in  a  state  of  en- 
joyment, and  that  when  urged  by  the  neces- 
sities of  nature,  such  as  thirst,  hunger,  and 
weariness,  they  might  only  feel  a  diminution 
of  pleasure,  is  not  only  to  alter  man's  nature, 
but  external  nature  also ;  for  whilst  there 
are  earth, •.rocks,  woods,  and  water,  for*  our 
theatre  of  existence,  the  texture  of  our  bo- 
dies must  be  exposed  to  injuries  from  which 
they  can  only  be  protected  by  a  sensibility 
adapted  to  each  part,  and  capable  of  rousing 
us  to  the  most  animated  exertions.  Take 
away  pain,  and  take  also  away  the  material 
":yorld,  by  which  we  are  continually  threa- 
tened wiih  injury,  and  what,  after  all,  is  this 
but  imagining  a  future  state  of  existence, 
instead  of  that  in  which  mind  and  matter 
are  combined  ?  If  all  were  smooth  in  our 
path,  if  there  were  neither  rugged  places 
nor  accidental  opposition,  whence  should  we 
derive  those  affections  of  our  minds  which 
we  call  enterprise,  fortitude,  and  patience  ? 

Independent  of  pain,  which  protects  us 
more  powerfully  than  a  shield,  there  is  in- 
herent  in  us,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  an 
innate  horror  of  death.  "  And  what  thinks 
est  thou,  (said  Socrates  to  Arislodemus,)  of 
this  continual  love  of  life,  this  dread  of  dis 
solution,  which  takes  possession  of  us  from 
the  moment  that  we  are  conscious  of  exist- 
ence  ?"  "  I  think  it,  (answered  h*e,)  as  the 
means  employed  by  the  same  great  and 
wise  artist,  deliberately  determined  to  pre- 
serve  what  he  has  made." 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  here  observe  the 
distinction.  We  have  experience  of  pain 
from  injuries,  and  learn  to  avoid  them ;  but  we 
can  have  no  experience  of  death,  and  there- 
fore the  Author  of  our  being  has  implant- 
ed in  us  an  innate  horror  at  dissolution,  and 
we  may  see  this  principle  extended  through 
the  whole  of  jinimated  nature.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  be  taught  by  experience,  we  are 
left  to  profit  by  it,  but  where  we  can  have 
none,  feelings  arc  engendered  without  it. 
And  this  is  all  that  was  necessary  to  show 
how  the  life  is  guarded :  sometimes  by  me- 
chanical strength,  as  in  the  skull  ;  sometimes 
by  acute  sensation,  as  in  the  skin,  and  in 
the  eye  ;  sometimes  by  innate  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  the  horror  of  death,  which 
will  prevail  as  the  voice  of  nature,  when 
we  can  no  longer  profit  by  experience. 

But  the  highest  proof  of  l)enevolence  is 
.nis,  that  we  have  the,  chicfest  source  of 
happiness  in  ourselves.  Every  creature  has 
pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of  his  bod>\ 
as  well  as  in  the  languor  and  re[»osc  that  fol- 
low  exertion ;  but  these   conditions   are  so 


balanced,  that  we  are  impelled  to  change, 
and  every  change  is  an  additional  source  •f 
enjoyment.  What  is  apparent  in  the  body 
is  true  of  the  mind  also.  The  great  source 
of  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  talents,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is 
when  the  ingenuity  of  the  mind  is  exercised 
in  the  dexterous  employment  ot  the  hands. 
Idle  men  do  not  know  what  is  meant  here  ; 
but  nature  has  implanted  in  us  this  stimulus 
to  exertion,  that  she  has  given  to  the  inge- 
nious artist — the  man  who  invents,  and  with 
his  hands  creates,  a  source  of  delight,  per- 
haps greater,  certainly  more  uninterrupted, 
than  belongs  to  the  possession  of  higher  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  far  beyond  any  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  minion  of  fortune. 

We  believe  that  every  thinking  person 
may  have  wherewithal  in^  his  own  sphere  to 
tutor  him,  and  bring  him  to  the  temper  of 
mind  and  belief  which  we  would  inculcate. 
Yet  there  is  something  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate in  the  study  of  our  own  bodies.  In  che- 
mistry we  are  so  much  the  agents  as  to  for- 
get the  law,  and  the  law  itself  seems  at  least 
to  intermit.  But  in  the  changes  wrought  in 
the  animal  frame,  the  directing  power  is  uni- 
form in  its  influence,  and  holds  all  in  harmo- 
ny of  action. 

We  now  learn  without  difficulty  and  with- 
out mystery,  what  is  meant  by  organic  and 
animal  sensibility.  The  first  is  that  condi- 
jtion  of  the  living  organ  which  makes  it  sen- 
sible  of  an  impression,  on  which  it  re-acts  and 
iperforms  its  functions.  It  appears  from  what 
Ihas  preceded  that  this  sensibility  may  cause 
ilhe  blowing  of  a  flower,  or  the  motion  of  a 
heart.  The  animal  sensibility  is  indeed  an 
improper  term,  because  it  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  its  opposite,  organic  sensibility,  was 
inot  also  animal ;  but  it  means  that  impres- 
jsion  which  is  referred  to  the  sensoriura  ; 
[where,  (when  action  is  excited,)  perception 
land  the  effort  of  the  will  are  intermediate 
agents  between  the  sensation  and  the  action 
or  motion. 

We  may  sum  up  the  inquiry  into  sensibil- 
ity  and  motion  thus  : 

1.  The  peculiar  distinction  of  a  living 
animal  is  that  its  minute  particles  are  under- 
going  a  continual  change  or  revolution  under 
the  influence  of  hfe.  Philosophers  have  ap- 
plied no  term  to  these  motions. 

2.  An  organ  possessed  of  an  appropriate 
muscular  texture,  and  of  sensibility  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moving  instrument,  as  the 
heart,  or  the  stomach,  has  the  po'wer  of  ac- 
tion without  reference  to  the  mind^  The 
term  automatic,  sometimes  given  to  those  mo- 
tions,  conveys  a  wroiijr  idea  of  the  source 
of  motion,  as  if,  instead  of  being  a  living 
power,  it  were  consequent  upon  some  elas- 
tic or  mechanical  property.   . 

3.  There  are  sensibilities  bestowed  on 
certain  organs,  and  holding  a  control  over  a 
number  of  muscles,  which  combine  them  in 
action  in  a  manner  greatly  resembling  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  yet  in- 
dependent of  the  mind :  as  the  sensibility 
which  combines  the  muscles  in  breathing. 

4.  In  the  last  instance,  a  large  class  of 
muscles  were  combined  without  volition.  But 
the  whole  animal  fabric  may  be  so  employed, 
as  in  the  instinctive  operations  of  animals, 
where  there  is  an  impulse  to' certain  actions 
not  accompanied  by  intelligence. 

5.  A  motive  must  exist  before  there  are 
voluntary  actions,  and  hence  philosophers 
have  supposed  that  there  can  be  nothing  but 
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liDStinctive  actions  in  a  new-born  child.    But 
we  iDUst  distinguish  here  what  are  perfect  at 
I  first,  and  what  are  imperfect  and  irregular, 
and  become  perfect  by  use  and  the  direction 
I  of  the  will.     The  act  of  swallowing  is  per- 
Ifect  from  the   beginning.     The  motions  of 
the   legs  and  arms,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
voice,  are   irregular  and  weak,  and  imper- 
fectly directed.     It  is  the  latter  which  im- 
prove  with  the  mind.     From  not  knowing 
the  internal  structure,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  nerves,  philosophers,  as  Hartley,  sup- 
posed that  an   instinctive   motion,    such  as 
gwallowing,  may  become  a  voluntary  act. 
Volition   in   the   act  of  swallowing  consists 
merely  in  putting  the  morsel  within  the  in- 
stinctive grasp  of  the  fauces,  when  a  9t3ries 
of  involuntary  actions  commence,  over  which 
we  have  no  more  control  in  mature  age  than 
in  the  earliest  infancy.     Swallowing  is  not  a 
vohintary  action,  and  the  thrusting  the  mor- 
sel back  with  the  tongue  is  like  putting  the 
cup  to  the  lip.     It  is  the  preparation  for  the 
act  of  swallowing  that  is  voluntary,  but  over 
the  act  itself  we  have  no  control. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  muscular 
actions  are  in  the  first  instance  involuntary, 
and  that  over  some  of  them  we  acquire  a  vo- 
luntary power.  The  power  of  volition  over 
the  muscles  of  the  body  is  provided  for  by 
appropriate  nerves,  and  no  apparatus  which! 
is  not  supplied  with  that  particular  class  ofj 
nerves  can  ever  by  any  exercise  or  study  be- 
come subject  to  volition.  A  child's  face 
has  a  great  deal  of  motion  in  it,  very  divert 
ing  from  its  resemblance  to  expression,  be 
fore  there  can  be  any  real  motive  to  the  ac- 
tion. It  will  crow,  and  make  strange  sounds, 
before  there  is  an  attempt  at  speech.  But 
this  gradual  developemunt  of  intelligence 
and  acquisition  of  power  ought  not  to  be 
called  the  will  attaining  influence  over  invo- 
luntary  muscles;  since,  in  fact,  the  appara- 
tus of  nerves  and  muscles  is  prepared,  and 
waits  for  the  direction  of  the  mind  with  so 
perfect  a  readiness  Jis  to  fall  into  action  and 
just  combination,  before  that  condition  or  af- 
fection  of  the  mind  which  should  precede 
the  action  takes  place.  A  child  smiles  be. 
for«  any  thing  incongruous  can  enter  the 
mind,  before  even  pleasure  can  be  supposed 
a  condition  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  the  smile 
on  an  infant's  face  is  iirst  perceived  in  sleep. 

6.  All  the  motions  enumerated  above  are 
spontaneous  motions  belonging  to  the  inter, 
■al  economy  ;  but  the  external  relations  of 
the  animal,  the  necessity  of  escaping  from 
injury,  or  warding  off  violence,  require  a 
sensibility  suited  to  those  outward  impres- 
sions, and  an  activity  consequent  on  volition. 
Nothing  less  than  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
and  voluntary  acts,  suited  to  a  thousand  cir. 
cumstances  of  relation,  could  preserve  the 
higher  classes  of  animals,  and  man  above 
all  others,  from  destruction. 

All  these  provisions  proceed  from  an  ar- 
rangement of  nerves  and  muscles.  The 
mechanical  adjustment  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  is  perfect,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics.  The  muscles  themselves 
possess  a  different  property  ;  they  are  irrita. 
ble  parts  ;  motion  originates  in  them.  This 
living  property  of  contraction  is  admirably 
suited,  in  each  particular  muscle,  t«  the  of. 
fice  it  has  to  perform.  In  some  it  is  suitable 
that  the  muscles  should  act  as  rapidly  as  the 
bowstring  on  the  arrow  ;  in  others  the  ac 
tian  is  slow  and  regular ;  in  others  it  is  ir- 
regular, and  after  long  intervals,  according 


as  the  functions  to  which  they  are  subeervi- 
ent  require.  The  motions  of  the  limbs,  the 
motions  of  the  eye,  those  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  stomach,  and  bowels,  are  all  differ- 1. 
ent.  This  appropriation  of  action  is  not  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  but  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  sen- 
sibilities which  impel  them. 

We  hope,  then,  by  the  course  we  have 
taken,  that  we  have  carried  the  reader  (o  a 
higher  sense  of  the  perfection  of  the  animal 
structure.  We  first  drew  him  to  observe 
provisions  in  the  strengthening  of  the  bones, 
the  adjustment  of  their  extremities  to  the 
joints,  the  course  of  the,  tendons,  and  other 
such  mechanical  appliances,  proving  to  iumi 
the  existence  of  intention  in  the  formation  ofj 
the  solid  fabric  of  the  body.     We  have  then 


was  at  all  times  familiar  to  him,  but  even  the 
immediate  causes  of  which  he  did  not  com- 
prehend. We  have  in  the  last  place  shown 
him,  that  under  the  term  life  he  has  a  still 
more  admirable  subject  of  contemplation  in 
the  adjustment  of  those  living  properties  ;  in 
the  sensibilities  differing  not  so  much  in  de 
gree  as  in  kind  ;  and  in  their  appropriation, 
both  to  the  operations  of  the  internal  econo- 
my, and  to  the  relations  external,  and  neces. 
sary  to  safety. 

It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  these 
things  without  having  the  full  proof  before 
us  of  the  power  of  the  Creator  in  forming 
and  sustaining  the  animal  body.  As  a  man 
with  gufta  Serena  may  turn  his  eyes  to  the 
sun,  and  feel  no  influence  of  light,  so  nmy 
the  understanding  be  blind  to  these  proofs ; 
and  we  may  say  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hunter,  that  he  who  can  contemplate  th«m 
without  enthusiasm,  must  labor  under  a  dead 
palsy  in  some  part  of  his  mind,  and  we  must 
pity  him  as  unfortunate.  .  ■  '  . 

Mount  Auburn. — We  shall  continue  to  lay 
before  our  readers  intelligence  on  this  subject, 
in  the  hope  that  th^  day  is  not  distant  when 
New- York  city  will  have  a  suitable  resting- 
place  for  the  dead. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mtssachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Saturday,  September  20, 1834, 
the   Garden    and    Mount  Auburn   Cemetery  j 
Committee,  by  their  Chairman.  (Hon.  Judge} 
Story,)  presente.l  the  following  Report,  which 
was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  j 
in  those  of  the  city  newspapers  whose  editors 
may  be  willing  to  insert  the  same. 

R.  T.  Paine, 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  Garden  and  Cemetery  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  Annual  Report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Society  : 

The  committee  congratulate  the  society  up- 
on the  continued  improvement  of  the  garden 
the  additional  favor  and 


that  is,  an  institution  of  which  the  whole 
community  may  obtain  the  benefit  upon  ea^y 
and  equal  terms.  No  individual  has  any  pri- 
vate interest  in  tljeestablislimenl  bt  yond  what 
he  acquires  as  the  proprietor  of  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery  ;  and  every  man  in  the  community 
may  become  a  proprietor  upon  paying  the  usual 
sum  fixed  for  tin-  purchase  of 'a  lot.  The 
whole  grounds  arc  held  by  tin-  Horticultural 
Soriety  in  tni^t.  I'or  the  purposes  of  a  garden 
and  cemetery  ;  and  no  member  thereof  as  such 
has  any  private  interest  therein,  except  as  a 
corporator,  or  proprietor  of  a  lot.  The  whole 
funds  whicli  have  been  already  realized  by  the 
sale  of  lots  have  lioen  devoted  to  paying  the 
price  of  the  original  purchase,  laying  out  the 
grounds,  encjosiurr  them  with  a  fence,  erecting 
an  entrance  gate  and  portal,  and  a  cottage,  and 
other  structures  for  the  accomnaodation  of  the 
superintendent,   and  defraying  the  incidental 


explained  how  that  motion  is  produced  which  {expenses       The    expenditures    have    already 


amounted,  as  appears  by  the  treasurer's  report, 
to  upwards  of  (wenty-five  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  fallen  short 
of  this  amount  bv  about  two  thousand  dollars ; 
so  that  as  yet  the  expenditures  have  exceeded 
the  income.  It  has  always  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  Society,  that  all  funds  which 
should  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  lots,  should, 
after  defraying  the  annual  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishiiieiK,  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
servation, repair,  ornament,  and  permanent  im- 
provemem  of  the  garden  and  cemetery,  and  ne- 
ver to  thelprivate  emolument  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers— and  indeed  this  constituted  the  funda. 
mental  o!)icct  of  those  who  have  become  the 
proprietors  of  lots.  It  ia  due  also  to  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  public  spirit  matured  the  design, 
to  state  that  it  wis  their  primary  object  to  ex- 
clude all  private  speculation  and  interests  from 
the  ondertakin.T.  and.  by  a  wise  and  fixed  poli- 
cy, to  secure  all  the  funds  which  should  arise 
tVom  its  success  to  public  purposes  of  an  en- 
during and  permanent  character.  The  Society 
has  sanctioned  these  views.  It  was  believed 
that  a  generous  community  would  foster  the 
design,  and  by  a  timely  liberality  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lots,  would  enable  the  Society  to  make 
this  beautiful  retreat  for  the  Dead  at  the  same 
time  the  consolation  and  just  pride  of  the  Liv- 
ing.  The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  these  reasonable  expectations  has* 
not  been  disappointed.  Mount  Auburn  has  g^ 
ready  become  a  place  of  general  resort  and  in- 
terest, as  well  to  strangers  as  to  citizens;  and 
its  shades  and  paths  ornamented  with  monu- 
mental structures,  of  variots  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, have  already  given  solace  and  tranquil- 
lizing reflections  to  many  an  afflicted  heart,  and 
awakened  a  deep  moral  sensibility  in  many  a 
pious  bosom.  The  committee  look  forward 
witii  increasing  confidence  to  a  steady  public 
patronage,  which  shall  supply  all  the  means 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the 
interestiiig  objects  of  the  establishment. 

Relying  on  this  patronage,  the  committee 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  bv  the  sale  of  the  lots  the  Society 
will  be  enabled  to  enclose  all  the  grounds  with 
a  permanent  wall,  to  erect  a  temple  of  simple 
and  classical  character,  in  which  the  service 
over  the  dead  may  be  performed  by  clergymen 
of  every  denomination  :  to  add  extensively  to 


and  cemetery,  and 

encouragement  which  the  design  has  received! 

fram  the  public.     Before  proceeding,  however,  | the  heaiiiy  and  productiveness  of  the  garden  ; 

to  any  particulars  respecting  this  subject,  they  land,  above  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  ac- 

feel  it  their  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in 


order  to  correct  some  erroneous  notions,  which 
pervade  certain  portions  of  the  community,  re- 
laiive  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  establish-' 
ment.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find| 
persons  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  es-j 
lablishment  is  a  private  speculation,  for  thej 
private  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
or  of  the  individuals  who  originally  advanced; 
the  money  to  purchase  the  grounds  for  the  gar-, 
den  and  cemetery,  and  that  considerable  profits' 
have  been  already  ^realized  from  it.  This  no-! 
tion  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  cemetery  is  in: 
the  truest  and  noblest  sense  a  public  institution, 


cumulating  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
perpetually  devoted  to  the  preservation,  em. 
bellishment,  and  improvement  of  the  grounds. 
The  last  object  the  committee  deem  of  the 
hiijhest  importance  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  es- 
tablishment;  and  it  cannot  be  contemplated 
with  too  much  care  and  carnestn«  ss  in  all  the 
future  arrangements  of  the  Society.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  objects  the  committee  would  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  admission  of  water  from  Fresh  Pond  into 
the  ponds  of  the  cemetery,  and,  after  passing 
throush  them,  of  conducting  it  into  Charles 
iRiver^    Such  a  measure  would  add  to  the  sa- 
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lubrity   of  the  ponds,   as  well  as  improve  the 

f;eneral  aspect  of  the  whole  scenery.  It  is  be- 
ieved  that  thisi  measure  may  be  accomplished 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  whenever 
the  funds  of  the  Society  will  admit  of  a  suita- 
ble appropriation.  In  the  mean  time  it  seems 
desirable  to  secure,  by  some  preliminary  sk- 
rangements,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

The  committee  would  further  slate,  that  by 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  number  of  lots  in  the  cemetery  which 
have  been  already  sold  is  351,  viz.  175  lots  in 
1832,  76  lots  in  1833,  and  100  lots  in  1834 ; 
and  the  aggregate  sum  produced  by  these 
sales  is  $:23,225.72.  The  whole  expenditures 
incurred  during  the  same  years  amount  to 
iJ25,211.88.  The  balance  of  cash  and  other 
available  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer is  $5,403.32.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  reliance  may  safely  be  placed  up- 
on the  future  sales  of  lots  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year;  and  that,  there- 
lore,  a  portion  of  the  funds  now  on  hand  may 
be  properly  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
maining debts  due  by  the  Society. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that 
since  the  mouth  of  August,  1833,  there  have 
been  ninety-three  interments  at  Mount  Au- 
burn; eighteen  tombs  have  been  built ,  sixteen 
monuments  have  been  erected,  and  sixty-eight 
lots  have  been  turfed  and  otherwise  ornament 
ed.  It  is  understood  that  other  monuments 
are  in  progress,  and  will  be  erected  in  a  short 
time. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that 
finding  the  grounds  at  Mount  Auburn  were  vi 
sited  by  unusual  concourses  of  people  on  Sun- 
days, and  that  the  injuries  done  to  the  grounds 
and  shrubbery  were  far  greater  on  those  occa- 
sions than  any  other,  from  circumstances 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  they 
deemed  it  their  duly,  as  well  in  reverence  for 
the  day,  as  in  reference  to  the  permanent  in 
terests  of  the  establislunent,  and  a  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  to  make  a  regu- 
lation prohibiting  any  persons,  except  proprie- 
tors and  their  families,  and  the  persons  accom 
panying  them,  from  entering  the  grounds  on 
Sundays.  The  eflFccts  of  this  regulation  have 
been  highly  beneficial.  It  has  not  only  given 
quiet  to  the  neighborhood,  and  enabled  propri- 
etors and  their  families  to  visit  their  lots  on 
Sundays  under  circumstances  of  more  seclu- 
sion, tranquillity,  and  solemn  religious  feel- 
!  ings  ;  but  it  has  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  de- 
predations which  thoughtless  and  mischievous 
persons  had  been  too  apt  to  indulge  in,  in  their 
recreations  on  that  day.  Several  other  regula- 
tions have  been  made,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  indispensable  to  the  due  security 
and  uses  of  the  cemetery.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  closing  the  gates  at  sunset 
and  opening  them  at  sunrise.  And  it»may  be 
observed  of  all  these  regulations,  that  while 
they  allow  a  free  access  to  the  grounds  to  all 
visiters  at  reasonable  times,  and  in  a  reasona- 
ble manner,  they  are  calculated  to  prevent  any 
desecration  of  them  under  false  pretexts,  or  by 
secret  misconduct. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that  in 

fiursuance  of  the  vote  of  the  society  at  their 
ast  annual  meeting,  they  maJe  application  to 
the  legislature  cf  the  ccranonwealth  at  its  last 
session,  for  additional  provisions  to  aid  the  ge- 
neral objects  of  the  Society.  The  legislature 
accordingly  passed  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  in 
further  addition  to  an  act  lo  incorporate  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,"  which 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  They 
therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend,  that  the  So- 
ciety should,  by  a  formal  vote,  accept  the 
same. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Stort, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


warded  to  Weehington,  whence  it  will  be  made 
known  to  the  public.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  sum,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
dollars,  bat  been  raised  by  tsubscription,  in  order  to 
pay  the  expeuses  incurred  by  Lieutenant  Babbitt  in 
defendJDg  this  suit, — expenses  which  were  large 
enougli  to  deprive  hioi  of  all  his  pay  and  emolu- 
ments fur  at  leut  a  year  or  two.  In  addition  to  this, 
w«  have  heard  that  his  counsel,  Mr.  Loring,  after 
the  trial  was  over,  refused  to  receive  any  remunera. 
tion  for  his  services,  although  he  has  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  case,  and  time  too,  which  to  a  gen- 
tleman  of  bis  profession  and  business,  is  very  valua. 
ble. — [Boston  Courier.] 
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The  Trial  of  Lieutenant  f  abbitt  closed  on  Thars. 
day  last,  and  the  decision  of  the  Conn  has  been  for- 


Okficial. 
HEAD  UUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMV, 
Adjutant  Uinikal'b  Orncc, 
H'askingU*,  Oct.  31<(,  1834. 

1 . . . .  Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Army, 
by  The  President  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
publication  of  the  '«  Ordei"  No.  49,  of  July  9th, 
1834.  ....:.,,.-•. 

'  .    1. — Promotions.  '  / 

Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Lucius  B.  Northrop,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  2l8t  July,  1834,  vice  McClure, 
deceased — (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
First  Lieutenant  David  Van  Ness,  to  be  Captain  23d 

October,  1834,  vice  Griswold,  deceased. 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Tilghman,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  23d  October,  1834,  vice  Van  Ness 
promoted. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  David  E.  Hale,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  23d  Oct.,  1834,  vice  Tilghman 
promoted — (brevet  Ist  July,  1833.) 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
Second  Lieutenant  Hugh  W.    Mercer,  to  be  First 
lieutenant,  10th  October,   1834,  vice  Armstrong, 
deceased. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Edmund  Schriver,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  3l8t  July,    1834,  vice  Allen, 
resigned — (brevet  Isc  July,  1833.) 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Harrison  Loughborough, 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,   10th  Oct.,  1834,  vice 
Mercer,  promoted — (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Rusweil  W.  Lee,   to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  14th  Sept.,  1834,  vice  Brown, 
deceased — (brevet  Ist  July,  1833.)  ■< , 

Fourth  Regiment  oj  Artillery. 
Second  Lieutenant  William  F.  Hopkins,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  14tb  September,  1834,  vice  Caniield, 
appointed  Assistant  Topographical  Engineer. 
Brevet  Second    Lieutenant  Alfred  Brush,  to    b«  Se 
cond  Lieutenant,  14ih  September,  1834,  vice  Hop- 
kins, promoted — (brevet  Ist  July,  1832.) 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Major  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  regiment, 
to  be  Major  ot  the  Sd  Regiment ;    (vice  Whistler, 
promoted  :)  to  rank  from  the  4:h  April,  1832. 
Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Brevet  Colonel  Jamei  B.  Many,  Lt.  Colonel  of  the 
7th  infantry,  to    be  Colonel,  21st  July,   1834,  vice 
Leavenworth,  deceased. 

Seventh  Reg'ment  of  Infantry. 
Major  William   Whiatler,  of  the  2d  Infantry,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  2l8t  July,  1834,  vice  Many, 
promoted. 

2 — Appointments. 
Staff. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Macomb,  to  be  Surgeon, 
to  take  eilcct  Ist  Nov.  1834,  vice  Maemahon,  re- 
signed; 
John  S.  Gatlin,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  3d  August, 

1834,  vice  Welsh,  deceased. 
George  R.  Clarke,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  take 
clTect  lat  November,  1834,  vice   Macomb,  pro- 
moted. 

Topographical  Engineers.  ^  - 

Brevet  Captain  James  D.  Graham,  Assistant  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  to  be  Topographical  Engin- 
eer, with  the  brevet  rank  of  Major,  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1834.  vice  Anderson,  deceased, 
f'irst  Lieutenant  Augustus  Canfield,  late  of  the  4tb 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Assistant  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Cap 
tain,  14th  September,  1834,  vice  Graham,  pro- 
moted. 

3. — Casvaltieb.     .       *      , 
Rexsgriatiotis. 
Surgeon  J.  P.  C.  Maemahon,  30  October,  1834. 
Second  Lieutenant  James  Allen,  Sd   Artillery  3l8t 

July,  1834. 
Second  Lieutenant  Philip  St.  George  Cocke,  2d  Ar. 
tillory,  Ist  Aj^ril,  1834. 


Deaths. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Henry  Leavenworth,  Co- 
ionel  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Infa.ntry,  Slst  Jnly. 
1834. 

Brevet   Lieutenant   Colonel  John  Anderson,  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  14th  September,  1834. 
Colonel  Wm.  Piatt,  Paymaster,  16th  August,  1834. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  6.  Welsh,  2d  Aagoat, 

1834. 
Captain  H.  W.  Griswold,  1st  Artillery,  23d  October, 

1834. 
Brevet  Capt.  Robert  L.  Armstrong,  2d  Artillery, 

10th  Oct.  1834. 
Second  Lieutenant  George  W.  McClure,  Dragoooe, 

SlstJuly,  1834. 
Second  Lieutenant  Theophilus  B.  Brown,  3d  ArtiU 

lery,  14th  Sept.  1834. 
Brevet  Second   Lieutenant  Geo.  D.  Dimon,  1st  In- 
fantry, 16th  Sep  .  1834. 

2 — The  officers  promoted  and  appointed,  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations  and 
companies,  without  delay  ;    those  on  detached  ser- 
vice, or  acting  under  special  orders  and  instructions, 
will  report,  by  letter,  to  their  respective  Colonels. 
By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 
..-•-,;•         Maj.  General  Comd'g  in  Chief, 
R.Jones,  Adjutant  General. 
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Cyrus  H.  M'Con^ick's  Improved  Reaping 
■  ;,'.::..■      Machine. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine : 

Dkak  Sir, — I  send  you  a  drawing  and 
description  of  my  Reaping  Machine,  agr^ea. 
bly  to  your  request.  ' 

Iteferences — A,  the  platform ;  B,  tongue ;  C,  croea-ber ; 
D,  hinder  end  of  the  tongue ;  e  e,  projections  in  front ;  F, 
broad  piece  on  each  side ;  G,  circular  brace ;  H,  diagonal 
brace  ;  I,  upright  post ;  J,  upright  reel  post ;  K,  braces  to 
upright ;  L,  projection  to  regulate  the  width  of  swarth ; 
M,  main  wheel  roughened;  N,  band  and  cog  wheel  of  30 
teeth ;  O,  band ;  p,  small  bevel  wheel  of  9  teeth ;  Q,  do.  of 
27  teeth ;  r,  do.  of  9  teeth  ;  *,  double  crank ;  T,  cutter ;  V, 
vibratirig  bar  of  wood,  with  beirt  teeth ;  U,  reel  pulley  ;  W, 
reel ;  X,  wheel  of  15  inches  diameter ;  Y,  reel  post. 

The  platform  A  is  of  pfank,  made  fast  to 
a  frame  of  wood,  for  receiving  the  grain  when 
cut,  and  holding  it   until  enough  has  been 
collected  for  a  sheaf,  or  more.     The  projec- 
lions  in  front,  c  c,  are  two  pieces  of  the  plat- 
form frame,  extending  about  1^  feet  in  front, 
and  one  or  more  feet  apart.     On  each  out- 
side  of  these  pieces  is  to  be  secured  a  broad 
piece  of  wood,  as  at  F,  by  screw  bolts,  as 
at  1  1,  passing  thrpugh  them  and  the  pro 
jection  of  the  frame.     From  the  end  of  the 
outer  broad  piece,  nearest  the  platform,  rises 
a  circular  brace,  G,  projecting  forward,  and 
secured   to  the  reel-post,  I,  by  a  moveable 
»crew  jbolt.     About   nine  inches   in  front  of 
he  screw  bolts,  at  1  1,  are  two' other  mavea- 
He  screw  bolts,  as  at  2,  passing  through  both 
broad   pieces  and  the  ends  of  both   projec- 
.jions,  allowing  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  adjusting 
he   height  of  cutting;    and    at    about  the 
same  distance,  further  on,  is  to  play  an  axis 
of  a  wheel  to  be  hung  between  said  pieces. 
Near  each  end  of  this  axis  is  secured  an  arm 
with  two  screw  bolts,  as  at  3  3,  one. of  which 
is  moveable,  as  will  be  seen  ;  projecting  be- 
fore the  wheel,  where  the  tongue  is  made 
fast  between  them  by  means  of  two  screw 
bolts  passing  through  all  at  D.     H  is  a  dia> 
gonal  brace.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine  is   another  reel-post,  Y,  connected 
near  the  top  with  a  piece,  K,  on  each  side, 
with  a  moveable  screw  bolt,  and  extending, 
one  to  the  end  of  a   piece,  L,  which  is  at* 
tached  to  the   outside  of  the  platform,  and 
divides  the  grain  to  be  cut,  from  that  to  be 
lefl  standing,  the  other  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
platform.     T  is  an  upright  post,  secured  to 
the  braces  of  G  and  H^  at  7,  by  a  moveabli 
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Experiments  on  Potatoes.  By  M.  Moore,  Jr. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  Mechanics,  &c.  •;;  '• 

Sir, — The  following  is  the  result  of  an 

experiment  tried  by  me  the  past  season,  and 

thinking  it  might  interest  some  of  the  readers 

of  your  Journal,  have  made  the  memorandum 

annexed. 

I  planted,  last  spring,  potatoes  of  the  same 

kind,  on  the  same  ground,  all  manures  exact. 

ly  alike,  eleven  different  ways,  and  the  result 

was  as  in  the  following  table,  viz.  : 

...  -i,  _  • «» 

Frodvct. 
No.orpoutoes.    lbs 


ox. 
14 

S 
15 


bolt,  bracing  the  reel-post  Y  by  means  of  ai 
piece,  Z,  passing  diagonally  over  the  reel.  ] 
5  5  is  a  strip  of  cloth  about  as  high  as  the 
g[rain,  for   the  purpose,  of  keeping   entirely 
separate  the  grain  to  be  cut  from  that  to  be 
left.     On  the   axis,  hung  between  the  hind 
pieces,  is  a  wheel,  M,  of  about  two  feet  dia- 
meter,   having  the    circumference    curved 
with  teeth  to  hold  to  the  ground  by.     N  is  a 
cog  wheel  on  the  same  axis,  wiiich  serves 
also  for  a  band  wheel,  on  which  and  the 
pulley  U  the  band  O  works.  56  The  cog  wheel 
p  working  into  the  cog  wheel  N,  has  ano- 
ther cog  wheel,  Q,  on  its  axle,  which  works 
into  another  small  pinion,  as  at  r,  attached 
to  the  double  crank  s.     These  cranks  are  in 
a  right  line,  projecting  on  opposite  sides  ot 
the  axis  and  in  a  line  with  the  front  edge 
of  the  platform.     The  lower  of  these  works 
the  cutter  T,  along  the  front  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  the  upper  one  the  vibrating 
bar  V,  counter  to  each  other.     The  cutter 
is  a  long  blade  of  steel,  with  an  edge  like 
that  of  a  reap-hook,  and  is  supported  on 
the  under  side  by  stationary  pieces  of  wood 
at  suitable  distances   apart.     This  blade  is 
attached  to  the  frame  piece,  below  the  edge 
of   the   platform,   by    means   of   moveable 
tongues  or  slips  of  metal ;  the  bolt  securing 
it  to  said  frame-piece  acting  as  a  pivot,  and 
that  through  the  blade  likewise,  so  that  the 
notion  is  described  in  part  of  a  circle.  The 
vibrating  bar  is  of  wood,  of  the  same  length, 
«nd  secured  in  the  same  manner,  above  the 
cutter,  with  iron  teeth  made  fast  in  it,  at 
about  2  inches  apart,  extending  before  the 
edge  of  the  cutter,  and  bent  round  under  it. 
This  vibrating  bar  has  'been  and    may  be 
niade  stationary,  with  bent  teeth  supporting 
the  stalks  on  each  side  of  the  cutter,  there- 
l>y  dispensing  with  the  upper  crank  ;  but  the 
other  is  much  preferable,  as  it  reduces  the 
friction  and  liability  to,  wear  i^ateriaily,  by| 


dividing  the  motion  necessary  for  one  be- 
tween the  two,  and  counterbalancing  each 
other. 

In  the  upper  end  of  each  reel-post  is  a 
groove,  or  long  mortice,  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  reel,  which  rests  on  an 
adjusting  pin,  subject  to  be  moved  higher  or 
lower,  to  suit  grain  of  different  heights — 
rye,  wheat,  or  oats,  &c.  The  reel  W  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  cross  arras  at  each 
end  of  the  axle,  projecting  about  3  feet  each 
way,  and  connected  at  their  ends  by  a  thin 
board  of  about  nine  inches  in  width,  which, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  arms,  runs  in 
a  somewhat  spiral  direction  along  the  axis 
(though  it  might  be  parallel),  the  right  end 
bearing  up  first  on  the  grain.  This  reel,  by 
the  motion  given  by  the  strap  O  as  the  horses 
advance,  bears  the  stalks  upon  the  cutter,  and 
when  separated  lands  them  on  the  platform 
A,  which  advancing  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  collected,  is  discharged  as  often  as  may 
be  required  by  a  hand  with  a  rake  at  the 
right  end  of  the  platform.  On  the  left  end 
of  the  platform  is  a  wheel,  H,  of  about  15 
inches  diameter,  that  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered as  the  cutting  may  require,  corres- 
ponding with  the  opposite  side.  The  point 
of  the  tongue  is  secured  to  its  place  by  pass- 
ing through  a  pin,  6,  that  is  fastened  to  the 
hames  of  each  horse  by  means  of  leather 
straps. 

I  have  made  some  alterations  on  the  draw 
ing,  which  I  think  you  will  readily  under 
stand.     Two  horses   were   ntft  used  to   the 
machine  until  the   last  harvest;  the  neces 
sary  changes  of  which  were  only  described 
to  the  draughtsman,  and  were  not  all  under- 
stood.    I  directed  that  it  should  not  exceed 
5:J:  inches,  though  I  think  it  does  one  way 
The  wheel  H  I  think  has  a  wrong  direction. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

„        C    H.    M'COBMICK. 


No.  1,  Planted  a  single  eye, 9  3 

"   2,  "  two  eyes, 14  5 

"    3,  "  three  eyes, 14  5 

"    4,  "  two  sets  of  2  eyes  each,  15  5 

"    5,  "             do.         3        do.  25  5 

"    6,  "             do.         4        do.  34  5    10 

"   7,  "  three  sets  of2  eyes  each,  24  3      2 

"    8,  "              do.        3       do.  27  4 

"9,  "               do.        4        do.  24  4     10 

"10,  »             do.       5       do.  32  5      3 

"11,  "  whole  potatoe,  with  11 

_  .,               eyes, 21  4    12 

The  size  of  the  potatoes  in  No.  I  were 
as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  could  well  be ; 
in  No.  2,  were  good  size,  even  ;  No.  3 
were  some  very  large,  and  others  smaller ; 
No.  4  were  mostly  of  an  even  size  ;  but  all 
below  were  a  great  number  of  very  small 
size.  A  farmer  living  near  me  had  planted 
this  spring  an  acre,  and  used  50  bushels  of 
seed. 

1  endeavored  to  procure  in  New- York  last 
fjdl,  all  the  varieties  of  early  com  I  could, 
and  had  them  planted  on  the  22d  of  May.  I 
gathered  on  the  11th  August  the  earliest  kind, 
and  it  was  fit  to  grind  on  the  16th,  nearly  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  next  earliest,  which 
was  seed  I  procured  of  G.  Thorburn,  and 
which  he  called  Cobbett's  corn,  he  (Cobbett) 
having  raised  the  same  in  England.  The 
earliest  kind  had  a  long  Indian  name,  bard  to 
pronounce,  and  in  distributing  the  seed  this 
fall,  I  called  it  Moore's  com.  Where  I  re- 
side is  14  miles  north  of  Utica  ;  generally 
have  frost  in  September,  and  I  consider  it 
important  in  raising  corn  that  we  should  have 
the  earliest.  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

Trenton  Falls,  Oct.  16,  1834. 
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Hopa. — The  Bangor  Republican  aaya  there  are 
farmers  not  thirty  miles  from  Bangor  who  have 
caken  a  thousand  dollart  in  cash  as  the  clear  in- 
come from  their  crop  of  Hops  the  present  season. 
If  this  is  correct  the  hop  business  must  certainly  be 
worth  the  farmers  attention.  Our  farmers  need 
more  enterprise,  and  a  better  agricultural  educa- 
tion. There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  might 
turn  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  much  better  account 
(han  they  now  do,  and  acquire  for  themselves  a 
good  living,  and  even  independence,  with  une  halt 
the  hard  knocks  and  weary  toils  they  usually  en- 
dure.  If  they  want  their  lands  to  produce  money, 
let  them  turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  Silk, 
Hemp  and  Hops,  and  they  can  get  it. — [Portland 
Courier.]  ^ 

Getting  SpUt. — Yesterday,  about  fifteen  large  ox- 
en were  driven  on  board  one  of  the  steam  boats  at 
Market  street,  with  a  view  of  being  uken  across  the 
river.  While  they  were  cogitating  upon  their  new 
mode  of  locomotion,  one  of  the  animals  broke  the 
bar  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  fell  overb«ard.  The 
situation  of  the  luckless  animal  excited  the  sympa- 
thies  of  his  fellow  travellers,  who  incontineaily 
rushed  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  shared  his  wa- 
tery accommodations.  Twelve  of  the  noble  fellows 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  island,  which  they 
soon  reached,  and  three  were  drawn  up  at  the  slip. 
The  question  of  freight,  we  sappose,  will  be  left  to 
Bome  court  of  admiralty. 

(We  caution  our  compositor  against  heading  this 
paragraph  "  bullrtttmnn,) — (United  States  Gas.] 
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Cow-houses. — Among  the  objects  of  inatten- 
tion by  farmers  is  suitable  covering  for  cattle 
io  winter,  particularly  cows.  Generally,  among 
farmers,  they  suffer  from  too  much  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet ;  ai>d  among  milkmen  in  and 
near  cities,  from  waht  of  pure  and  wholesome 
air.  The  following  is  from  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Cow-houses  for  dairy-cows  ought  to  be  10 
or  12  feet  high  in  the  side-walls,  with  proper 
apertures  in  the  wall,  and  no  lofts  over  the 
cows,  that  they  may  breathe  abundance  of 
wholesome  air.  Animals  so  large  and  well- 
fed  as  dairy  cows,  whose  lungs  are  capacious, 
ought  to  have  abundance  of  free  air,  as  breath- 
ing of  foul  air  is  injurious  to  them,  especially 
when  many  ol  them  are  placed  in  one  cow- 
house. Cows  do  not  require  much  heat,  so 
that  they  are  kept  dry  ;  too  much  fresh  air 
cannot  be  given  them.  All  cow-houses,  and 
the  roads  into  them,  ought  to  be  well  paved, 
and  kept  clean,  as  the  effluvia  of  dung  or  urine 
cannot  fail  to  injure  cattle  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  cows  that  they  be  well  cleaned 
and  curried  with  a  comb  and  brush  once  every 
day.  Where  thin  flags  of  stone  can  be  pro- 
cured, one  of  them,  about  four  feet  square, 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  every  stall, 
for  two  cows.  '  An  iron  rod,  called  a  slider, 
about  20  inches  long,  should  be  fixed _at  botii 
ends  in  a  perpendicular  position  on  each  side 
of  each  flag,  so  that  a  cow  may  be  bound  to  each 
slider,  by  a  chain  which  should  slide  up  and 
down  on  the  slider  when  the  cow  raises  or 
lowers  her  head.  When  bound  in  this  manner, 
the  cattle  are  very  secure,  and  have  all  the 
freedom  necessary  to  move  and  lick  themselves. 
Stone  troughs  are  now  generally  placed  before 
the  cows  to  receive  their  food ;  and  a  passage 
in  front  for  feeding  the  cows  is  a  great  conve- 
nience. Every  cow-house  ought  to  have  a 
tank  or  well  to  receive  the  urine.  I  saw  no- 
thing in  continental  husbandry  that  1  would 
more  anxiously  wrish  to  see  introduced  into 
Scotland,  than  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  uruie  of  cattle,  and  every  species  of 
dirty  water,  i$  carefully  preserved  and  used 
as  manure  to  tHe  land.  The  Belgians  have  not 
only  tanks  at  their  cow-houses  for  collecting  the 
urine,  but  they  have  reservoirs  on  different 
parts  of  their  farms,  to  which  it  is  removed  as 
collected,  and  kept  in  them,  excluded  from  the 
air,  till  it  be  convenient  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  ground,  which  is  generally  done  a  few 
days  before  sowing  the  seed  for  a  crop. 


Wool  Exportation. — It  is  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  persons,  who  have  the  means  of 
judging,  that  within  fifteen  years  from  this 
time,  American  wool  will  be  as  important  an 
article  of  export  as  American  cotton  is  now. 
This  opinion  is  justified  by  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  the  production  for  the  last  ten 
years :  an  increase  which  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  been  calculated  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  wool  raised  in  the  United  States 
last  year  and  brought  into  market,  (without 
reference  to  that  consumed  at  home,)  was  es- 
timated at  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  This 
year  it  is  probably  seventy-five  millions  ;  next 
year  it  will  be  ninety.  Now,  to  see  how  this 
amouat  of  production  compares  with  that  of 
England.  England,  Ave  believe,  produces  one 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  per  annum, 
and  she  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much 
more,  as  all  her  grazing  lands  are  now  taken 
up.  She  imports  on  the  average  twenty  mil- 
lions from  Germany,  and  ten  from  Spain.  The 
United  States,  then,  at  their  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, will  soon  take  the  lead  iu  amount,  and 
very  probably  in  quality  of  production,  and 
with  so  vast  a  territory  adapted  for  sheep- 
grazing,  will  become  the  great  wool  market  of 
the  world. 

Many  years  will  not  pass,  probably,  before 
the  German  system  of  selling  wool  at  fairs 


; 


will  be  adopted  in  our  own  wool-growing  dis- 
tricts.   While  wool,  as  at  present,  is  sold  at 
the  farmers'  doors  to  manufacturers  and  manu- 
facturers' agents,  a  wide  field  is  spread  for 
speculation,  and  occasionally  for  fraud.     The 
farmer,  on  his  remote  homestead,  cannot  possi- 
bly have  so  early  or  accurate  information  as 
the  manufacturer,. of  the  changes  in  the  mar- 
kets.    It  is  impossible  for  him,  at  a  distance, 
always  to  tell  with  precision  what  is  the  fair 
market  price,  or  whether  it  is  best  to  sell  or 
hold  on.   These  evils  were  equally  felt  abroad, 
until   a    remedy   was  devised.     The  Leipsic 
fair,  which  is  the  principal  one,  concentrates 
all  the  wool  of  a  district  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred  miles  in  diameter,   and  is  attended  by 
purchasers,  not  only  from  all  the  European 
States,    but    occasionally    from    this   country. 
The  advantage  of  combination  is  here  enjoyed 
by  the  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer,  and  every 
individual  can  ascertain  in  a  short  space,  and 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  the  highest  mar. 
kel  value  for  his  wool.  The  competition  on  ei. 
ther  side  is  so  open  and  direct,  that  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  fraud  or  mistake. 

The  small  growers  would  be  more  benefitted 
by  the  establishment  of  wool  fairs  than  the 
large  ones.  In  Vermont  there  are  individuals 
who  sold  their  wool  last  year  for  between  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars  each  ;  and  there  is  a 
single  township,  (that  of  Orwell  in  Rutland 
county,)  in  which  seventy  thousand  sheep  are 
assessed,  and  probably  a  considerably  greater 
number  are  owned.  Wool-growers  on  such  a 
scale  as  this  can  afford  the  trouble  of  watching 
the  markets,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining 
information ;  they  can  even  control  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  the  markets  of  their  vicinity.  The 
owners  of  small  flocks  have  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages, and  the  average  price  which  they 
obtain  is  considerably  less  than  that  obtained 
by  the  large  growers. — [Springfield  Mercury. 
Mass.]  ' 


Chinese  Mulberry — The  Secretary  of  the 
H.  F.  and  H.  Agricultural  Society,  in  April 
last,  received  from  Canton,  China,  some  Chi- 
nese mulberry  seeds,  Morus  multicaulis, 
through  the  agencv  of  gentlemen  residing 
there,  and  having  the  privilege  of  penetrating 
the  interior.  The  secretary  Forwarded  by  let- 
ter a  few  of  these  seeds  to  several  friends  down 
east,  from  one  of  whom  an  acknowledgment 
has  been  made,  an  extract  of  which  follows  i, 
"  The  Chinese  mulberry  seed  you  sent  by  let^ 
ler,  the  last  of  May,  nave  produced  43  fine 
plants  of  Morus  multicaulis,  which  are  valued 
very  highly.  The  tallest  is  now,  (August  23,) 
over  two  feet  in  height.  This  year  have  two 
kinds  of  worms,  one  the  common,  the  other  on 
account  of  yielding  the  greatest  weight  of  co- 
coons, and  considered  the  best  and  most  valua- 
ble kind  among  us — (County  of  Essex.)  Both 
kinds  fed  alike,  and  from  leaves  of  the  same 
white  mulberry  trees.  The  largest  cocoons  of 
each  kind  were  selected  and  weighed— of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  took  18  to  weigh  an  ounce, 
and  of  the  common  kind  took  33  to  weigh  an 
ounce.  Then  took  of  all  sizes  without  select- 
ing and  taken  promiscuously,  six  ounces  of 
each  kind.  Of  the  best  kind  took  188  to  weigh 
six  ounces,  and  of  the  common  kind  took  258 
to  weigh  six  ounces,  being  equal  to  488  of  the 
best  kind  to  the  pound,  and  688  of  the  common 
kind  to  the  pound." 

The  letter  does  not  state  funp  often,  how  at- 
tentively, or  hmo  long  fed,  but  shows  the  result 
in  feeding  different  kinds  of  worms.  That  the 
best  attention  was  not  given  to  the  feeding 
seems  probable,  from  an  examination  of  .the 
Essex  Agricultural  Report  of  1833,  where  in'one 
case  208  cocoons,  the  moth  mot  stifled,  being 
selected  from  20,000,  weighed  one  pound,  being 
about  13  to  the  ounce — but  on  an  average  took 
330  to  the  pound,  and  were  in  feeding  32  to  40 
days.  The  committee  in  Essex  say  :  "  There 
is  no  mystery  in  the  culture  of  silk.  The 
whole  process,  from  rearing  the  mulberry  tree 
to  the  production  of  silk,  is  simple  and  easy, 


and  our  farmers,  by  turning  their  care  and  a[ 
tention  to  this  business,  would  obtain  a  muc 
more    profitable    reward    than  in   the   usual 
course  of  field  husbandry." 

The  following  experiment  has  been  made 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  Two  families 
have  fed  the  same  kind  of  worms  upon  leaves 
of  the  same  trees,  (white  mulberry,)  but  there 
was  a  very  different  result:  wnile,  in  oae 
family,  the  worms  produced  cocoons  of  less 
weight,  the  other,  by  superior  attention,  pro- 
duced  cocoons  of  a  large  size  and  weight.  The 
parcel  of  worms  having  superior  attention, 
were  2S  days  in  feeding  and  winding,  and  pro- 
duced cocoons,  230  of  which  weighed  one 
pound,  the  moth  not  being  stifled.  But  the 
other  parcel  of  worms  in  the  other  family,  sup- 
posed to  have  less  attention,  were  35  days  in 
Ufcding,  and  required  583  to  weigh  one  pound. 

From  the  foregoing,  two  important  facts  are 
developed,  ta  wit,  1st,  That  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  worms,  although 
fed  alike.  2d,  That  the  same  kind  of  worms, 
having  the  same  kind  of  food,  but  superior  at- 
tention paid  to  feeding,  cleaning.  Sic,  have 
produced  more  than  double,  yes  more  than  150 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  superior  attention  to  the 
worms.  The  usual  mode  of  feeding  worms  is 
to  keep  them  on  shelves  or  tables ;  to  clean 
them  from  the  o£Fal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move the  worms  to  another  place  upon  inul- 
berry  leaves.  But  a  better  mode  nas  been 
adopted  ^by  the  family  mentioned  in  the  se- 
cond fack.  In  this  family  the  worms  are 
placed  on  netting,  and  there  fed  without  the 
necessity  of  a  removal.  The  offal  falling  upon 
a  paper  screen  beneath,  and  easily  removed 
without  molesting  the  worms,  and  when  ready 
to  rise  for  winding,  elevate  themselves  upon 
and  behind  another  netting  near  the  wall,  but 
connected  with  the  netting  whereon  they 
were  fed,  affording  a  pleasant  sight,  being  dis- 
tributed upon  the  meshes  :  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  bushes  are  rendered  unnecessary,  the 
cocoons  more  easily  separated,  and  less  waste 
of  silk.     S. — [Northampton  Courier.]       A"-    • 

CcLTivATioK  OP  Madder. — Mr.  Tucker : 
There  are  consumed  in  the  counties  of  Oneida 
and  Oswego,  by  three  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, about  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  of  Madder  every  three  years. 
The  article  is  dug  from  the  ground  once  in  three 
years.  Suppose  each  acre  produced  from  1500 
to  2000  lbs.,  but  say  the  former,  on  a  common 
soil,  it  would  require  156  acres  of  land  to  pro- 
duce madder  for  these  establishments ;  and 
perhaps  the  remaining  manufactories,  cloth 
dressers  and  families,  use  half  as  much  more, 
making  in  the  whole  351,000  lbs.,  which  at  15 
cents  jgfcr  lb.,  the  average  price  of  best  Dutch 
madder  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is  over 
$50,000.  What  a  large  sum  to  send  to  fo- 
reign  countries,  for  an  article  which  can  be 
cultivated  here  as  well  as  potatoes !  I  am  well 
aware  that  less  than  156  acres  will  produce  the 
above  amount ;  as,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  cultivation,  it  will  produce  from 
1500  to  2000  lbs.  of  dry  madder.  I  think  it 
would  produce  2000  lbs.  on  land  that  will  yield 
in  a  good  year  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
The  whole  cost  of  cultivation  on  rich  deep 
loam,  say  sandy  loam,  digging,  washing,  dry- 
ing, griniding,  rent  of  land,  seed,  and  interest  ef 
money,  at  2000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  not  exceed 
7  cents  per  lb.  There  are  without  doubt,  on 
most  farms  in  these  counties,  a  few  acres  of 
land  at  least  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
article.  I  consider  that  the  demand  will  be 
for  years  unlimited ;  as  there  is  not  as  yet,  in 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  more  than 
twenty-five  acres  under  cultivation,  nine  of 
which  are  under  my  management.  The  price 
of  American  madder,  for  the  three  past  years, 
has  averaged  about  23  cents,,  wholesal*.  The 
time  for  digging,  as  also  for  selling  the  top 
roots,  or  seed,  is  from  the  15th  of  September  to 
the  15th  of  October;  the  price  at  this  time  is 
$3  per  bushel,  by  the  quantity. '  These  t©p 
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roots  are  buried  iu  the  fall  like  potatoes,  and 
planted  the  following  spring  in  drills,  six  feet 
apart  between  the  drills,  (giving  room  for  a 
»  crop  of  potatoes  the  first  year,)  and  12  or  18 

,  inches  apart  in  the  drills.     It  is  better  to  pur- 

chase the  seed  in  the  fall,  as  it  will  bear  trans- 
portation much  better  when  the  buds  are  not 
much  started, — and  the  price  is  considerably 
lower.  The  bottom  roots  are  also  dug  at  this 
*.  time,    and  washed,  (or  rinsed,  if  dug  from  a 

'  light  soil,)  dried,  &.c.     I  have,  of  three  years 

old  roots,  unengaged,  150  bushels,  or  enough 
to  plant  from  23  to  25  acres. 

Mr.  James  Eaton,  of  Winfield,  Herkimer 
CO.,  is  a  successful  cultivator  and  an  honorable 
dealer  in  the  article.  There  are  others  also, 
so  that  applicants  can  be  supplied  to  a  consi- 
derable amount.  For  more  particular  inform- 
ation, as  to  the  cultivation  of  madder,  see 
"  Phinney's  Calendar,  or  Western  Almanac, 
for  1834,  — also  a  communication  in  the  Culti- 
vator for  August,  in  which  is  stated  my  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  this  root  for  two  or 
three  years  past.  -^ 

As  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  subscriber  to 
offer  any  remarks  to  the  public  but  what  he 
I  believes  are  founded  in  truth,  he  respectfully 

invites  editors  of  newspapers  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  to  copy  some  portion 
of  the  above  inta  their  respective  papers — also 
other  editors  who  may  consider  the  subject 
important  to  the  public. 
I  A  small  package  of  ground  madder  will  be 

J      sent,  on  application,  to  the  care  of  the  Presi- 
. .  r      dent  or  Committee  of  any  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  state,  previous  to  their  annual  fair,  for 
'        the  inspection  of  members  interested. 

RussEL  Bronson. 
Bridgewater,  Oneida  co.,  Sept.  1,  1834. 

Ribbon  Grass. — The  ribbon  grass  of  our 
gardens,  PfuUaris  americana,  is  likely  to  become 
of  great  value  in  our  husbandry  ;  it  has  been 
found  to  be  better  adapted  to  wet  boggy 
grounds  than  any  other  species  of  grass;  to 
propagate  rapidly,  either  by  its  seeds  or  by  its 
roots ;  to  yield  a  very  large  product  in  hay  or 
)  pasture,  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  farm  stock. 
The  first  suggestion  of  this  fact  came  to  us  in 
a  letter  from  Abedn.  Robinson,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  who  says  the  discovery  was  accidental. 

"A  neighbor,"  he  says,  "  wishing  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  roots  which  encumbered  his 
garden,  threw  them  into  a  bog,  where  they 
took  root,  and  spread  over  a  large  space  of 
ground,  excluding  every  other  plant.  The 
water  flows  through  the  roots  at  all  'seasons. 
The  turf  has  become  so  solid  as  to  bear  a  cart 
and  oxen.  I  walked  through  this  grass  when 
in  bloom,  and  never  beheld  a  more  handsome 
and  luxuriant  growth.  It  stood  perfectly  erect, 
full  of  large  leaves,  even,  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  It  will  produce  two  good  crops  in 
a  season,  and  springs  up  immediately  after  the 
•cythe.  It  produces  excellent  food  ;  cattle  feed 
it  close,  and  appear  to  be  more  fond  of  it  when 
made  into  hay  than  any  other  grass.  I  have 
spoken  for  one  half  of  the  roots  of  the  patch, 
and  have  ground  ploughed  in  ray  meadow  in 
which  I  intend  to  transplant  them,  at  about 
the  distance  of  corn  hills." 

On  a  recent  visit  from  the  Hon.  E.  Good- 
rich, of  Hartiord,  we  were  happy  to  receive, 
;■  from  that  gentleman,  a  confirmation  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Phalaris  which  had  been 
induced  by  Mr.  Robinson's  letter.  It  has  been 
.  .  found  as  beneficial  in  Connecticut  as  in  New- 
Hampshire.  Not  recollecting  the  particulars 
narrated,  we  would  beg  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  when 
he  sees  this,  to  forward  them  to  us,  in  order 
-  that  we  may  publish  them  correctly.  The 
subject  merits  further  attention ;  and  if  our 
anticipations  are  not  irrationally  founded,  the 
Phalaris  americana  will  yet  becbme  the  gama 
grass  of  the  north.  It  is  truly  perennial, 
spreads  rapidly,  and  may  be  inoculated  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Robinson,  especially 
in  a  soil  saturated  with  water,  with  great  fa- 
cility, and  at  trifling  expense. — [Cultivator.] 


Native  Cattle. — Having  lately  observ- 
ed a  new  property  in  the  'native  breed  ot 
cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Ralph  Haskins,  of 
Roxbury,  I  am  desirous  to  inquire  through 
the  hnedium  of  your  paper,  whether  there  are 
any  other  ones  possessing  a  similar  quality. 

This  milk  consists  in  the  remarkable  rich- 
ness of  the  milk  and  cream,  the  latter  of 
which,  when  separated  from  the  milk  for  the 
space  of  twelve  :hours,  becomes  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  baked  custard,  and  may  be 
turned  upside  down  without  any  harm,  or 
spread  on  like  butter.  Cream  in  this  state 
has  been  repeatedly  carried  into  State  street, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  Insurance  Offices  have 
churned  it,  and  brought  the  butter  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

Mr.  Haskins  states  that,  notwithstanding 
the  richness  of  the  cream,  the  milk,  after  it 
is  skum,  is  much  richer  than  common  skim 
milk,  and  the  cows  also  give  as  much  as 
others  usually  do. 

He  has  received  premiums  at  Brighton  for 
two  of  them,  one  of  which,  we  understand, 
he  has  lately  sold  for  150  dollars. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  known 
such  an  instance  before,  they  would  much 
oblige  a  subscriber  if  they  would  mention  it  in 
your  paper.     S. — [Boston  Advocate.] 

Apples.  —  There  has  not  been  such  a 
scarcity  of  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country 
since  the  year  1794.  The  cold  weather  in 
May  destroyed  almost  all  the  fruit  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys.  Some  persons  have 
a  few  apples  and  will  make  a  small  quantity 
of  cider,  but  the  greater  part  have  hardly 
enough  for  apple  pies,  and  will  be  destitute  Oi 
cider,  apple  sauce,  and  winter  apples.  So  far 
as  we  have  observed,  there  are  more  apples 
on  the  trees  in  the  meadows  and  low  lands 
near  Connecticut  river,  than  any  where  else. 
We  have  heard  old  people  make  the  same 
remark  in  regard  to  apples  in  1794. — [Hamp- 
shire Gaz.] 

Taking  vp  the  Roots  of  the  Scarlet 
Runners  in  Autumn,  and  replanting 
them  in  Spring. — I  have  practised  this  mode 
of  culture  for  some  years.  When  the  frost 
destroys  the  leaves  and  shoots,  I  take  up  the 
roots,  keep  thenn  in  sand  through  the  winter, 
and  replant  them  in  May.  They  grow 
stronger,  and  begin  to  flower  much  earlier 
than  beans  planted  in  the  common  way,  and 
never  stop  biearing  till  the  frost  destroys  them. 
I  have  not  set  the  plants  more  than  one  year, 
but  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  plant  six  or  seven 
years  old,  which  looks  as  well  now  as  it  did 
the  first  year  ;  and  he  has  also  a  row  now  in 
pod,  which  were  not  either  taken  up  or  co- 
vered last  wmter.  N.  S.  N.  Nottingham, 
July  4,  1834. — [Loudon's  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine.] 

Painting  Houses. — A  writer  for  the  New. 
Kr.gland  Farmer,  whose  communication  was 
published  vol.  i,  page  314,  says,  "  I  believe 
it  is  a  general  practice  for  people  to  do  their 
painting  some  inue  during  the  three  summer 
months ;  but  repeated  experiments  have  been 
made  within  a  few  years,  which  prove  that 
a  house  painted  late  in  autumn,  or  in  the 
winter,  will  hold  the  paint  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  one  painted  in  warm  weather. 
The  reason  is  obvious — for  when  the  paints 
are  applied  in  coZc/  weather,  the  oil  with 
other  ingredients  form  a  Jtard  cement  on  the 
surface  of  the  clapboards,  which  cannot  ea- 
sily be  erased ;  whereas  u  building  painted. 


(as  usual,)  in  the  heat  of  summer,  will 
need  a  new  coat ;  for   the   heat  causes 
oil  to   penetrate   into   the   wood,  and  U 
the  other  component  parts  dry,    which 

soon  crumble  off." 

^ I 

Jewktt's    Chemical    WATBR.P»oor. 

mong  the  superior  articles  exhibittKl  at  th« 
cent  Fair  of  the  American  Institute   was ' 
Jewett's  water-proof  paste.     A  boot  whicl 
been  saturated  with  it  had  been  standing  in 
ter  three  days  without  being  in  the  least  r. 
on  the  inside.      A  lady's  slipper  was  simi 
exposed,  with  the  same  results.     We  have : 
it  on  boots  and  can  speak  favorably  of  it" 
though,  as  yet,  we  have  made  but  a  partia 
al.     The  information  we  have  given  on! 
subject  in  former  numbers  of  the  New-I 
Farmer,  together  with  the  following  subjo 
certificate,  cannot  fail  of  recommending 
the  notice  of  our  readers .     Should  it  prove  ^ 
sideratum  in  protecting  the  feet  from  we 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  healtl 
all  classes,  particwlarly  to  farmers,  wlio 
constantly  exposed,  most  of  the  year  rounc' 
rain,   a  damp   and   wet   ground,  or  to  d> 
grass. 

"Executive  Ofllice, 
"  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  21,  18», 
"Having  worn    shoes    for    the  past 
months,  to  which  Col.  Jewett's  Chemical  ^ 
ter  Proof  had  been  applied,  I  can  from  exp 
ence  recommend  it  to  the  community  at  la: 
under  the  impression  that  all  who  use  it  • 
find  it  much  to  their  interest  and  comfort! 
immersed   one   of   those   shoes  under  wa- 
which  had  been  saturated,  and  found  that  ' 
leather  was  made  perfectly  impervious  to  wr  I 
and  remained  soft  and  pliable.     I  believe  t 
leather  thus  saturated  will  wear  longer  thu| ' 
otlierwise  would,  and  conceive  the  paste  to 
an  article  of  immense  value,  and  it«  dif»cov, 
of  great  importance  to  the  public. 
"Robert  Lvcas, 

"  Governor  of  Ohio.' 

The  MashannOcs  Potato. — We  receive*" 
a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Indiana,  last  we 
a  small  fine  looking  potato,  in  which  he  gi 
the  following  account : 

"  I  send  you  in  this  letter  the  celebrated  ^ 
shannock  Potato  of  the  west.  1  call  it  the  H 
shannock  of  the  west,  as  it  was  produced  fr\ 
a  seed  of  the  Mercer  potato,  by  an  old  Irish  \ 
man  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  about  ' 
year  1820.  This  variety  spread  over  the  coi 
try  in  1824  with  such  rapidity  as  to  reach 
most  every  farm  that  year.  Since  that  timt 
has  had  no  rival  among  the  old  varieties.  ^ 
remains  in  full  perfection  to  the  present  d; 
The  Mashannoek  potato  greatly  resembles  I 
Mercer  of  Pennsylvania,  but  is  superior  to  il 
every  respect.  The  Mercer  potato  is  shor, 
and  whiter,  and  I  believe  the  product  not  mt 
than  one-fourth  as  much.  If  your  farm* 
have  not  this  kind  of  potato  already,  they  v 
do  well  to  try  it. 

"  The  Mashannoek  has  vines  of  a  beauti 
light  yellow  color,  medium  size,  soft  and  spret 
ing.  A  common  potato  is  six  inches  long,  | 
thick  as  a  man  can  span,  and  flattened  in  t 
form.  Overgrown  ones  are  much  larger,  soi 
seasons  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounf 
with  lumps  On  the  sides.  The  vines  beai 
moderate  quantity  of  small  seed-balls,  and  soi! 
seasons  when  the  crop  is  very  good  the  grou 
is  nearly  covered  with  them.  These  seed-ba' 
jmake  the  greatest  variety  of  potatoes,  and  t 
most  promising  kinds  of  any  I  have  tried.  Thj 
sport  it)  rndlcss  variety  of  early  and  late,  larj 
and  small,  arid  all  colors  except  red.  Of  oi 
thousand  st-edliugs  raised  by  myself  in  183 
not  one  was  red,  mostly  hmg  shaped  and  exec 
lent. — [G«ne»ec  Farmer.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
tsTiEw  for  this   week  is  of  necessity  post- 
[We    may    comment,    however,    briefly,  on 
(ons  lying  on  our  table. 

the  Me$9rt.  Harpera  we  have  in  two  very 
ited,  close  and  thick  volumes,  the  Life  and 
^ndence  of  Hannah  Moore,  which,  from  the 

our  readers  have  had  of  it  through  these 
6f  wilU  be  eagerly  sought  after,  we  do  net 

John  Doyle  we  have  one  of  the  London  an- 
\The  Gem — of  which  we  have  only  had  time 
|e  at  some  of  the  engravings, 
r,  llendee  ^  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  sent  us  the 
td  fourth  book  of  history,  designed  as  a  se. 
the  frtt  and  second  book,  by  the  author  of 
Parley's  tales.  All  these  we  shall  have  oc- 
to  speak  of  again. 

Icenclude  with  a  notice  from  the  New  York 

'  of  a  book  about  to  appear,  which  will  claim 

iira:ion  and  patronage,  we  ntfi  sure,  of  very 

readers — Mr.    Dunlap'g  History  of  the 

Irts  in  the  United  States. : 

[From  the  Neto  York  Mirror.] 
hoRV  OF  THE  RiSi:  AND  ProGKKSS  op  THK   AKTS 
fsBIUN,  IN  THE  UnITEU    StaTES.       By    WiLLIAU 
DtTNLAP.    Ln    Two  VuDLCMNES.       VoL. 

have  been   favoured  by  the  author  of   this 
lie  and  highly  interesting  4rork,  with  a    copy 
first  volume,  in   anticipation,  and   have  been 
J  struck,  in  the  hasty   perusal  our  leisure  has 
Id  us  to  give  it,  not  only  with  the  quality,  but 
Imense   amount  and  variety  of  intormation  it 
Perhaps  there  is  not  another  man  living 
Mr.  Dunlap,  who  could    have  gathered   to- 
such  a  mass  af  facts,  extending  throush  the 
[period  of  our  national  existence,  and  relating 
individual  who  has  wielded  a  maul.stink,  or 
lel,  or  handled  a  burin,  any  where  detween 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  from   John   Wat- 
rho  flourished,  after  a  fashion,  in  1715,  down 
multitude    ui  clever   and    rapidly-improving 
I  of  whom  as  Americans,  we  are  proud  at  the 
It  moment.     But  it  is  dot  only   as  a  copious 
ithlul  record  of  the    rise  and  progress  o(  the 
long  us,  that  the  book  deserves   and  claims 
ample  success;  it  abounds  with  judicious 
Ism  and  most  amusing  anecdote;  and  readers  of 
lasses  will  find  in  its  pages  instruction     richiy 
led    with   entertainment.      To    the    artist,  of 
le,   it  will   prove  invaluable ;  but  a  very  large 
Irtion  of  the  matter  it  contains  address  ihem- 
|s  with  equally  pleasant  and  happy  effect-to  the 
lar,  the  man  of  busines  in  his  hours   ol  relaxa- 
(the  student  of  human  nature,  the  literary  idler, 
Ven  to  the  belle,  when  ^vearied  with  conquest 
admiration — to  such  as  read  merely  for  amuse- 
as  well  as  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge.     It 
I  admirable  fire^side  companion  ;  open  it  as  you 
you  will  find  an  abundance  of  choice  morsels  ; 
^g  with  most  agreeable  vaiiety,  "  from  grave  to 
from  lively   to    severe."     You    may    reud    it 
jgh  at  once,  or  keep  it  on  your  table  or  beneath 
pillow  of  your  sofa,   and  take  it  up  whenever 
lave  a  spare  half  hour  ;  and,    when   you  have 
[the  last  leaf  of  the  second  volumne,  you  will 
Irongly  tempted  to  wish  you  could  forget  every 
and  begin  again  with    all  the  zest  of  novelty 
|ing  fresh   about  its   pages.     We   have    already 
In  the   readers  of  the  Mirror  some  columns  (Mf 
rhtful  extracts;  but  there  are  plenty  more,    and 
fshall,  perhaps,   draw   again  upon  its   stores  for 
Entertainment  of  our  readers,  without  the  slight- 
fear  of  wearying  ihem,  or  producing  any  desire 
teir  minds  except  of  becoming  early  pnrchasers. 
[have  found  in  it,  by  the  way,  a  piece  of  infor- 
\on   which  is  very  little  known,  and   which  we 
;lad  to  see  made  public,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
^ect  a  general,  but  erroneous  impression.     Here 

Mr.  Leslie  returned  to  London.  In  the  only  in 
liew  I  had  with  him,  which  was  in  my  sick  cham.- 
la  day  or  two  previous  to  his  embarkation  on  his 
km,  he  did  not  express  any  feeling  of  disappoint- 
It.  With  the  government  of  the  United  States 
bertainly  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  in. 
^d  to  West  Poini  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  with 


the  same  emoluments  and  accommodations  which 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  But  his  friends, 
anxious  that  he  should  be  with  them,  had  assured 
him  that  the  teacherc<hip  would  be  made  a  professor, 
ship,  with  additional  advantages  corresponding  with 
the  other  professors,  and  that  a  paint ing-room  should 
be  built  for  him.  But  in  our  representative  govern- 
ment, this  reqnired  an  act  of  congress,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  yearly  appropriation  bill.  This  act  and 
appropriation  was  intended  :  but  Mr.  Leslie  had  ta. 
ken  post  at  West  Point,  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  with  his  family,  never  before  out  of  London. 
The  winter  is  a  trying  season  in  a  bleak  situation  on 
the  Hudson — a  situation  at  other  times  redundant 
with  charms.  Mrs.  Leslie  is  a  London  lady,  and 
her  family  remained  occupants  of  the  house  left  by 
the  artist ;  her  heart  was  naturally  at  heme.  Le. 
she,  I  am  told,  upon  an  answer  from  the  secretary- 
at-war,  that  he  could  not  order  a  paintin j-ronm  built 
until  uppropriation  was  made  for  it,  gladly  resigned 
the  situation,  and  took  his  family  te  London  again, 
no  doubt  happy  to  escspe  from  the  bleak  promon. 
tory  on  which  they  had  passed  a  discontented  win. 
ter." 

We  have  but  one  rennrk  to  make  in  addition ; 
we  think  "  the  teachership"  ought  to  "  be  made  a 
professorship"  and  that  a  painting  room,  should  b« 
built  by  the  government  for  the  int-urabent.  The 
inadeqaate  salary  attached  to  the  office  makes  it  in- 
dispensable fur  the  artist  who  fills  it  to  employ  his 
leisure  hours  to  more  pecuniary  advantage  than  he 
derives  from  his  labors  in  the  institution. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

ElOHTEBN  DAYS  I.ATER  FROM    PORTUGAL. 

Death  of  Don  Pedro. — By  the  ship  Lorena,  Urqu. 
hart,  from  Lisbon  direct,  the  Editors  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser  have  received  files  of  Lis- 
bon papers  to  the  7th  October,  from  which  they  learn 
place  on  the  llth  Sept.  and  had  caused  general  regret 
the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganza,  took 
throughout  the  Portuguese  nation.  The  Queen  was 
in  exercise  of  Royal  powers,  according  to  the  Con. 
stitutional  charter,  and  the  approval  of  the  Cortes. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Peers  had  sent 
joint  committees  to  express  to  her  Majesty  their  sen- 
timents of  condolence  ior  the  loss  the  Queen  and  the 
whole  nation  had  met  with  by  the  death  of  Don 
Pedro.    The  Diplomatic  Corps  attended. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  had,  en  masse,  sympa 
tbizcd  with  the  Queen  and  august  family.  The  fnne 
ral  ceremonies  had  taken  place  with  all  possible 
pomp  on  2d  Oct. 

The  Queen  had,  by  a  decree,  granted  several 
pardons ;  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  as  she 
was  clement  towards  those  who  in  past  times  tres- 
passed,  she  was  much  more  rigorous,  and  would 
punish  with  all  possible  rigor  such  persons  as  should 
still  adhere  to  rebelhon,  and  to  disturb  the  public 
peace 

The  Chambers  continued  their  legislation  for  the 
perfect  organization  and  well  being  of  the  nation. 

The  latest  news  from  Spain  was  calculated  to 
bring  dismay  to  the  Carlist  party,  which  were  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  and  pursued  by  the  Spanish 
army. 

News  had  been  received  of  fresh  disturbances  in 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  the  papal  funds  have 
lowered  one  franc 

Later  from  Fratjce. — By  the  Francis  Z)«pau, from 
Havre,  we  have  Paris  papers  of  lh«  5th  ult.,  which 
furnish  London  dates  of  the  3d.       .     -j  ' .. 

The  intelligence  of  Don  Pedro's,  death  at  Lisbon, 
reached  Paris  on  the  5th. 

Mr.  Armand  Carrel  surrendered  himself  on  the 
5th  to  the  Police,  and  was  sent  to  St.  Pelagie  to  un. 
dergo  his  term  of  imprisonsient. 

The  afTairs  of  Spain  are  yet  undecided,  though  the 
accounts  represent  the  affairs  of  Don  Carlos  as  in  a 
poor  way.  The  cholera  is  destroying  a  great  many 
lives  in  various  parts  in  Europe.  Commercial  affairs 
appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Mr.  William  Blackwood,  the  proprietor  and  pub. 
lisher  of  the  celebrated  Magazine  which  goes  by 
that  name,  died  at  Edinburgh  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
had  been  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health  for  some 
time  past.  He  was  considerably  advanced  in  life. — 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  editor  as  well 
as  proprietor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Professor  Wilson.  Not  only 
were  all  that  distinguished  writer's  eontributions  in- 


articles  of  others  went  m  groat  way  in  iaflusneing^ 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Blackwood.  Mr.  B.  correspon. 
ded  himself  with  all  the  contributors  to  his  Msga* 
zine,  and  by  this  means  increased  their  atuc/hment 
both  to  it  and  himself.  He  was  extremely  liberal 
in  the  remuneration  he  gave  for  contributions. — 
Other  publishers  regulate  the  price  they  give  for  ar. 
tacles  by  the  length  to  which  they  extend ;  but  Mr.  / 
Blackwood,  when  he  met  with  an  article  thatpartieo. 
larly  pleased  him,  would  often  give  four  times  the 
price  for  it  which  it  would  have  brought  if  paid  by  the 
sheet — adding,  when  authors  would  have  expressed 
their  surprise  at  their  liberalityt  that  he  never  paid 
for  literature  by  the  yard,  as  if  paying  for  a  piece  of 
cloth  ;  but  he  wished  to  measure  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity.  This  Magazine  is  a  moat  valoable 
property.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  profitable  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  It  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  9,- 
000  copies  monthly. 

■:.•>.;'        W"  Bee  page  7W. 


-••/■'  SUMMARY.  -/■-•     •■      ' 

Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr. 
Southard,  all  of  the  United  States  Senate,  ara  here 
in  order  to  examine,  as  it  is  vnderstood,  a  portion  of 
them  into  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
the  deposite  banks ;  and  another  portion  into  tke 
affairs  of  the  Posuofiice.  Their  stay  will,  it  is 
probable,  be  prolonged  several  days. 

[From  the  Frederick  (MJ.)  Herald.]  V  i* 
Judge  Dutall  of  the  Supreme  Court. — In  our  last 
v/e  copii-d  an  article  from  the  New  York  Commer. 
cial,  which  stated  thai  it  was  the  intention  of  Judge 
Duvall  to  resign  his  seat  upon  the  bench  of  tke  su. 
prenie  court  of  the  Uiiitcd  States.  This  report  is 
confirmed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  convers- 
ed  with  the  judge  upon  the  subject.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  this  act  are  his  advanced  age  and  the  in. 
firmities  consequent  thereon, — particularly  a  partial 
deafness,  which  much  impairs  his  usefulness,  and,  in 
some  measure,  disqualifies  him  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  bis  judicial  functions. 

By  the  Wm.  Gibbons  from  Charleston,  (8.  C.)  we 
have  accounts  to  last  Saturday  Evening. 
/New  Orleans,  Oct.  20. — The  brig  Ariel,  arrived 
this  morning  from  Norfolk,  brings  about  209  negroes, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tke  number  of 
vagabonds  and  thieves  with  which  our  city  is  already 
amply  provided. 

The  schooner  Philadelphia,  which  sailed  from 
Aransas,  Texas,  on  the  6ih  instant,  arrived  here  this 
morning.  She  has  on  board  about  forty  emigraiit 
passengers  from  Power's  colony  on  the  Mission  river, 
Texas.  We  learn  from  a  passenger  on  board  that 
they  ar^  completely  disgusted  with  the  couotry,— 
that  nearly  all  the  colony,  principally  composed  of 
Irish,  had  been  sick  with  the  fever,  and  that  a  num. 
ber  of  deaths  had  taken  place  among  them — it  is  fur. 
ther  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  all  the  colonists 
to  leave  the  couotry  as  soon  as  possible.  Those  who 
came  passengers  in  the  Philadelphia  were  more  or 
less  afflicted  with  fever  and  ague  when  they  Ith,  bn  t 
were  rapidly  recovering. 

We  hope  that  some  steps  will  be  taken  by  our  li> 
beral-minded  citizens  to  mitigate  the  distresses  of 
these  unfortunate  emigrants. — [Courier.] 

New  Orlbans,  Oct.  22. — A  very  sudden  and 
sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Winter  has  come  upon  us  unawares.  The 
rain  of  Saturday  evening  was  succeeded  by  a  chil. 
ling  and  cold  day.  On  Monday  morning,  we  noticed 
many  a  half  naked  and  shivering  slave  in  the  market 
places  on  whom  this  stolen  march  of  bleak  winter 
seemed  to  operate  with  impunity,  while  the  better 
prepared  for  the  visit,  were  wrapped  in  furs  and  co. 
vered  with  over  cloaks. 

Natchez,  Oct.  17. — Two  Steamboats  Sunk. — On 
the  4th  instant,  fifteen  miles  above  Helena,  the  Tom 
Jefferson  struck  a  snag,  became  unmanageable, 
floated  down,  and  sunk  in  about  six  feet  water  on  a 
sand  bar.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  merchandize  for 
the  upper  country.  Report  said  it  was  not  insured. 
The  boat  is  broken  in  two. 

The  Return  on  the  5th  instant,  on  her  way  down, 
tun  upon  a  sand  bar  near  Princeton,  Mi.  aiKi  in  get. 
ting  off,  struck  a  snag  and  sunk  in  five  feet  water. 
She  was  loaded  principally  with  Bagging  and  Rope. 
A  merchant  in  Grand  Gulf,  had  goods  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  on  board,  not  insured. — 
[Gazette.] 


The  Cooper  Fund. — The  sum  of  five  htmdred  dol> 

lars  was  cleared  at  the  benefit  in  Cincinnati  in  behalf 

sertedj  but  his  recommendajllon  or  otherwise   of  thel  of  t)ie  Cooper  Fund.    The  amount  was  imoediately 
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ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IIIII^ROVEMENTS, 


retnitted  to  the  trewurer  of  the  fuad,  W.  T.  M'Ciure, 
Esq.  of  New  York.  "<  .-■.',,.:    T' 

Mr.  M1LL8'  AscBNiioN  moM  Lancaster. 
Ts  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette  : 

Philadblthia,  Sunday  afternoon. 

Sir: — In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  some 
friends  ia  Lancaster,  I  made,  on  Saturday,  the  let 
of  Nevember,  an  ascension  from  chat  place. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  specified  time,  I  had  my 
balloon  completely  inflated ;  and  as  the  spectators 
were  already  on  the  ground,  I.set  off  six  minutes  be- 
fore three,  P.  M.  although  I  had  announced  my  in 
tention  of  going  at  three. 

At  that  time,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  tempe 
rature  of  54  deg.  and  the  barometer  stood  at  29 
deg.  8'.  The  wind  nearly  due  east,  was  light  and 
irregalar.  My  course  was  at  first  westward,  so 
that  I  passed  immediately  over  Lancaster,  when 
a  change  of  current  took  me  several  miles  in  a 
northwestward  direction.  As  I  did  not  rise  high, 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  horses 
hoofs,  as  their  riders  pursued  me.  My  elevation 
at  that  time,  was  2)^deg.  5'  and  the  temperature 
44  deg. 

A  new  and  higher  current  of  air  from  the  north 
and  west,  soon  drove  me  back  towards  Lancaster  ; 
which,  as  I  passed  it,  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile  or 
less  to  the  westward  of  my  course.  .1  could  see 
the  assemblage  in  the  inclosure  in  which  I  had  left 
ihem,  but  I  was  out  of  hearhig  of  their  saluta. 
tions.    My   elevation  at  this  time,  was   about  24 
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the  foree  and  direction  of  the  current  beneath  me. 
A  feather  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance, loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  slowly, 
floats  along  with  the  balloon  and  its  current,  until 
it  enters  another  atmospheric  movement,  when  it  is 
seen  to  take  the  new  direction.  The  aeronaut  may 
thus  be  guided  to  a  choice  of  current  before  he  en- 
ters it.  In  ascending,  the  same  kind  of  knowledge 
may  be  had  by  letting  off  very  small  balloons  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  carried    up  in    the  car, 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  my  thanks 
to  the  friends  at  Lancaster,  who  gave  me  countenance 
and  assistance,  and  to  the  good  people  of  Elkton 
who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  my 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  annexed  Table,  will  ahowt  the  various  siti. 
tudes,  and  their  corresponding  temperatures.  ] 
should  have  noted  the  time  of  entering  the  clouds, 
and  their  exact  elevation,  but  I  was  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  phenome 
na,  that  I  entirely  forgot  to  make  at  that  time,  the 


deg.  5'  or,    very   nearly 


necessary 

observations. 

I 

am,  very 

respectfully. 

yours,  &c. 

Jambs  Mills. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

2     54 

21     8 

59 

W.    «§ 

3       5 

S7     5 

44 

N.W. 

3     15 

25    0 

46 

N. 

3    20 

22    2 

34 

E.N.E. 

3    30 

20    4 

32 

S.E.  by  S. 

4      0 

.        19    9 

34  30 

a  mile  above  the  earth. — 
At  this  time,  I  could  see  a  vast  expanse  of  beauti-j 
fal  country,  and  among  other  objects,  recognised  I 
the  SosquchAnna,  and  iis  bridge,  at  Columbid. 

Soon  after  leaving  Lancaster  for  the  second  time, 
I  entered  and  passed  through  the  clouds,  which 
though  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  earth  from 
view,  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  20  or  30  yards 
in  thickness.  Emerging  from  this  stratum,  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  a  bright  sunshine,  with  a 
Tait  field  of  white  opake  vapours  below  me,  con. 
voluted  into  singular  forms,  and  presenting  a  vari& 
ty  of  elevations  and  cavernous  depressions. 

I  continued   above  the  clouds  for  nearly  a,nhour, 
■ad  during  that  time  saw  the  earth  only  three  times 
aad  then  but  for  a  moment,  as  the  rolling  clouds  be- 
neath happened  to  break  their  well  preserved  con 
tinuity 

As  I  fell  below  the  clouds,  I  was  surprized  to  see 
a  beautiful  river,  full  of  boats  and  vessels,  and  to  find 
myself  almost  immediately  over  a  small  town,  on  iu 
margin,  while  I  saw  another  of  greater  size  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  inland.  After  some  reflection,  I  fell  sure 
that  it  was  not  either  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Chesa- 
peake, but  it  never  entered  my  bead  to  suppose  that 
I  eould  have  travelled  so  far  as  to  have  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  at  New  CastJe.  and  that  t'le 
beautiful  city  of  Wilmington  lay  in  sight,  to  the  north 
•f  ray  position. 

Attempting  to  descend  here,  to  avoid  crossing  the 
river,  I  encountered  the  eastern  current,  with  which 
I  had  staned  at  Lancaster,  and  was  carried  by  it 
•eroaa  the  State  of  Delaware.  I,  •<  5  P.  M.  precise- 
ly, touched  the  ea'th,  near  Cooch's  Mills,  3  miles 
from  Elkton. 

As  I  passed  over  a  bouse  near  this  place,  some 
white  people  hailed  me,  "  who  are  you  7"  I  replied 
by  asking  "where  am  I?*'  to  which  they  answered, 
**  go  back  where  you  came  from."  I  soon  after  let 
go  my  anchor  near  to  the  turnpike,  and  fortunately  it 
laid  bold  of  a  fence,  when  T  called  to  two  black  men 
to  come  to  my  assistance,  which  at  first  they  declined, 
without  giving  tee  any  answer  in  words.  After  re- 
peated aolieitations,  they  were  induced  >to  approach, 
and  drawing  down  the'  balloon,  brought  me  to  the 
graund. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  was  joined  by  a  party  on  horst;- 
baek,  from  Elkton,  who  taking  hold  of  the  anchor 
r^e,  as  I  sat  in  the  car,  carried  me,  sailing  through 
the  air,  along  the  turnpike,  to  Elkton,  a  distance  of 
3  miles,  where  at  half  past  6,  I  arrived  in  safety' 
discharged  the  gas,  folded  the  balloon,  and  at  7,  had 
finished  the  folding  and  securing  the  balloon,  car, 
&c. 

As  we  passed  along  the  turnpike,  the  interven. 
tien  of  trees  sometimes  made  the  road  too  n:>rraw 
for  the  passage  of  the  balloon,  which  was  then,  by 
lengthening  the  cable,  elevated  above  them,  and 
brought  over  their  tops. 

Thit  morning  I  went  to  Frenchtown,  and  by  rail 
road  and  steamboat   reached  Philadelphia  at  5  p.  m. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  exact  distance  traverserl 

daring  tha  two  hours  and  six  minutes  passed  in  the 

dr.  bat  it  w^s  probaHle,  tha'  it  was  not  leas  than  cne 

huiUbreJ  miltf. 

In  daaoeoding,  I,adofited|a  simple  plan  of  estimating 


[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 
The  United  States  and  Brazil. — The -Aurora 
Ilumiitense  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  Aug.  22,  publishes  un. 
der  the  Rio  Janeiro  head,  the  following  article,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  a  project  is  entertained 
in  that  quarter,  at  least  by  some  individuals,  of  polij 
tical  union  between  this  country  and  the  Empire  of 
Brazil.  A  formal  exposition  of  a  similar  kind  was 
made  some  years  ago,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
by  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  and  rejected. 
The  same  result  would  probably  occur  in  the  present 
instance,  if  the  offer  should  really  take  place,  which, 
however,  we  do  not  consider  probable.  We  have 
seen  no  intimation  of  any  such  intention  other  than 
that  conveyed  by  the  motion  of  the  Messrs.  Franca, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sustained,  and 
was  apparently  the  act  of  a  few  individuals. 

Rio  Janeiro. — In  the  House  of  Deputies  the  follow- 
ing bill  Was  offered,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  it  immediately,  which 
was  rejected.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any 
commentary,  remarking  that  we  publish  the  bill  in 
the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  De. 
puties  Franca.  « 

Decree  of  the  Lettislative  General  Assembly. 
Article  1. — The  Empire  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  form  a  union  for  their  mutual 
defence  against  foreign  aggression,  and  for  their  com- 
mon  advantage  in  matters  of  domestic  interest. 

Article  2. — The  two  nations  shall  assist  each 
other  with  all  their  forces  against  any  hostile  attack, 
and  shall  contribute  annually  for  this  purpose  such 
suras  as  may  be  agreed  upwn. 

Article  3. — Each  of  the  two  nations  shall  have 
Representatives  in  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
other. 

Article  4. — The  products  of  each  nation  shall  be 
received  in  the  ports  of  the  other  on  the  same  footing 
with  Its  own,  and  held  exempt  from  any  foreign 
duty. 

Article  5. — The  two  nations  shall  aid  each  other 
in  effecting  a  communication  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  useful  institutions,  arts  and  products  that  may 
now  belong  respectively  to  each. 

Article  6. — The  citizens  of  each  of  the  two  nations 
shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  the  other  all  the  privi- 
leges of  natives. 

Art.  7. — Questions  of  right  occurring  between  ci 
tizens  of  the  ^t wo  nations,  shall  be  decided  either  by 
mutual  consent,  by  arbitration,  or  by  a  jury  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  both. 

Art.  8. — The  nations  bind  themselves  to  aid  each 
other  in  the  preservation  of  a  national  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  against  any  dangers  that  may  threaten  their 
moral  or  physical  improvement. 

Art.  9. — The  Government  of  Brazil  will  endeavor 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  to  this  effect  which 
shall  be  permanent. 

Art.  10. — This  treaty  when  concluded  shall  be 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  for  its  considera. 
tion  and  approval. 

Art.  11. — All  preceding  laws  in  contravention  of 
this  are  revoked. 
House  of  Deputies,  Aug.  18,  1834. 

[Signed,]       '  C.  J.  Franca. 

A.  J.  Franca. 
E.  J.  Franca. 


Official. — ^Navt  Rbgibter. 
Changes,  Notices,  ^.  for  the  month  of  Oeti 
Vessels  or  tue  Different  SauAOR 
Mediterranean. — Ship  of  the  Line — De 
Frigates — United  Slates,  Constellation,  1 
mac.  Sloop^John  Adams.  Schooner — i 
West  Indies. — Sloops — Vandalia,  St.  L 
Falmouth.     Schooners — Experinient  and 

Coast  of  Brazil. — Sloops — Natchez,  On 
Erie.    Schooner — Enterpriae. 

Paeifie. — Frigate — Brandy  wine.  Sloo| 
field  and  Vincennea.  Schooners — Dolphin 
er. 

Notices. 
Delaware  74,  Captain  Nicholson,  Com. 
on  board,  was  in  the  Levant  the  last  advic 
August,)  having  visited  Egypt  and  Syria,  ar 
peeled  at  Malta  about  the  middle  of  Sept« 
his  way  down. 

Frigate  United  Stales,    Captain    Ballart. 
ed    to   Vourla    Bay  about  the  5ih  August 
cruise   in  the    Gulf  of  Salonica  and   its 
hood,   all  well,  and  was  near  Smyrna  the 
gust. 

Frigate  Constellation,  Captain  Read,  i 
Malta  17th  July  from  Naples,  and  sai: 
the  21st  for  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  on  th 
Mahon. 

Schooner  Shark,  Lieut.  Comd'g  Pauldii 
company  with  the  Delaware,  above  noticet 
Sloop  Vandalia,  Captain  Webb,  atill   at 
under  repairs. 

Sloop  St.  Louis,  Captain  McCauley,  sti 
folk,  but  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  her  stai 
West  Indies. 

Sloop  Falmouth,  Captain  Rousseau,  sc 
Pensacola  9th  October,  on  a  cruise,  to  re 
the  lOth  of  January. 

Schooner  Experiment,  Lieut.  Command 
and  schr.  Grampus,  Lieut.  Comd'g  White, 
at  Pensacola  the  I2th  Oct. 

Sloop  Natchez,  Capi.  Zintzinger,  bearing 
pendant  of  Com.  Renshaw,  left'Rio  the  14t 
and  arrived  at  Rahia  the  21st ;  still  there  3 
her,  and  to  sail  for  Rio  that  evening  ot 
morning. 

Sloop  Ontario,  Capt.  Sailer,  left  Rio  the 
arrived  at   fiahia  the  31st  from  Pemambi 
there  3d  Sept. 

Frigate  Brandywine,  Capt.  Deacon,  sa 
Rio  for  the  Pacific  station  14th  August. 

Sluop  Fairfield,  Capt.  Vallette,  was  at 
the  Island  of  Puna,  in  the  Guayaquil  river 
gust — all  well. 

Sloop  Vincennes,  Com.  Wadsworth,  si 
Payla  12ih  August  for  Callao. 

Schooner  Dolphin,  Lieut.  Commanding 

was  at  Calbo  the  last  advices  (25th  Augu 

Schooner  Boxer,  Lieut.  Comd'g  Page, 


biy  left  Norfolk  before  this  for  her  destine 
Pacific. 

Frigate  Potomac,  Captain  Nicholson,  ss 

Boston  20ih  October  for  the  Mediterranea 

The  Mails, 

For  the  Mediterranean,  can  be  sent  bj 
Herald,  to  sail  from  New  York  12th  in 
by  two  shore  ships,  to  sail  from  Norfolk 
10th  to  the  16th  insunt. 

For  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  by  the  brig  I 
sail  from  New  York  for  Rio  14th  instar 
a  store-ship,  to  sail  from  Washington  abo 
slant. 

For  the  Pacific,  by  the  ship  Leonidi 
from  New  York  15lh  instant ;  and  by  stc 
sail  about  the  same  time  from  Washingtoi 

Navy  DcrARTiiENT,  > 
November,  l«t,  1834.     \ 

Navy  Defartment. 
Extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre 

Navy,  by   Capu  Henry  E.  Ballard,  <j 

frigate  United  States,    Nauplta  de  Ron 

gust  22d,  1834. 

"  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inform  y< 
obedience  to  my  instructions,  I  reached  tf 
age  th*ee  days  ago  from  a  cruise  am 
Islands — all  well— and  that  I  shall  sail  f 
and  Smyrna,  as  soon  as  the  land  breeze  ci 
to-night. 

*'  We  bad  the  pleasure  to  learn,  a  day  < 
vious  to  our  leaving  Vourla,  (about  the  lltl 
the  Comnjander  in  Chief  was  at  Alexan 
Delaware,  all  well. 

"  The  young  King  of  Greece  did  me  tl 
visit  my  ship  yesterday,  for  iwo  hours,  an 
with  his  Ministry,  expressed  themselves 
lighted  with  the  order  and  condition  she  is 
as  with  the  kind  reception  given  them." 


^ 


AiHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOVRNAIi,  AND 


PaOCIJlMATION. 

filliatn  L.  Marey,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 

York. 

[the  purpose  of  rendering  devout  acknowlcdg 

unto  the  I^ulbr  of  Nations,  for  the  diipcnaa- 

Hia  numet^our  favors  vouchsafed  to  the  peo. 

[this  State,  during  the  past  season,  I  do  hereby. 

ipliance    with  established  usage,  recommend 

MX4r,    THE    ELEVKNTH    DAY    OF    DECEMBER    NEXT, 

|observed  bf  them  as  a  day  of  Public  Thanks- 
■ 

iritness  wbi^eof,  I  have  subscribed  my  name, 
,        and  affixed  th«  privy  seal  of  the  State, 
•  *J        this  27th  day  of  October.  1834. 

W,  L.  Marcy. 

bsACiiK. — A  letter  from  Batavia  (East  Indies) 
[April    23d,  announces    the   death   of  Captain 

F.  Livingston,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 

by  the  hand  ot  violence,  together  with  six 
[persons  on  board  his  Ship,  the  Matilda  of  Ba- 
1  bound  from  that  port  to  some  other  place  in  the 
(with  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  $250,000  in  specie  be- 
the  Dutch  government.  The  murderers  sue- 
in  their  object,  ^rhich  was  to  get  possession 

money,  and  having  scuttled  the  vessel,  which 
tfter  sunk,  they  landed  on  aneighborine  shore. 
|in  Livingston  was  a  son  of  Judge  William 
fston,  of  Kings  county, — was  born  at  Flatbush, 

and  was  about  48  years  of  age.  The  Matilda 
^wnedby  Messrs.  Payne,  Sticker  &.  Co.,  of  Ba- 


Melancholy  CaMualty — Amoa  Richardson,  Esq.  a 
Member  elect  of  the  approaching  Legislature  from 
BladcR  county,  was  unfortunately  killed  a  few  days 
since  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun,  while  in  the  pur- 
suits of  the  chase. 

[From  Neilton't  Gazette  of  Oct.  22.] 
A  fire,  with  a  melancholy  loss  of  life,  occurred 
yesterday  in  the  parish  of  St.  Vallier,  about  twenty 
miles  befow  Quebec.  Michel  Letellier,  Esq.,  aged 
87,  formerly  one  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
was  burned  to  death,  in  the  house  of  his  son,  Eusta- 
che  Letellier.  He  was  in  a  room  where  a  stuve 
was  lit  to  dry  lint,  and  it  got  lit  on  fire  by  being  too 
near  the  stove.  In  his  anxiety  to  suppress  the 
flames,  Mr.  Letellier's  eflforts,  from  his  great  age, 
were  attended  with  the  loss  of  hia  own  life,  having 
been  wholly  enveloped  in  the  very  combustible  ma- 
terial. The  bouse  and  moat  of  the  property  was  also 
consumed. 


Mack  frost  with  ice,  occurred  at  Charleston, 
le  21st  instant,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  reign 
[llow  Fever,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  the  Stran- 
I  Fever. 

iRLESTON,  Oct.  25. — The   funeral  of  Captain 

ro!d.  Commandant  of  Castle  Pinckney,  on  this 
took  place  yesterday  morning,   in  this  city, 

iilitary  honors,  and  all  the  usual  demonatra- 

>f  respect. 

iTANNAH,  Oct.  22. — The  Weather  and  the  Health 
City. — Night  before  laat,  the  Brat  froat  of  the 
»n  occurred.  For  two  days  past,  the  weather 
(een  delightful — the  i>tmospbere  clear,  dry,  and 
ig.  The  Cholera  which  has  been  desolating 
iver  Plantations  has  been  subsided  so  long  a 
^hat  all  fears  of  its  re-appearance  are  passing 
Tho  heal  h  of  our  city  may  challenge  cim- 
}n  with  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union.  In- 
[there  has  been  peculiar  cause  for  thankfulness 
part  of  our  citizens,  that  although  Cholera  has 
hd  in  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  victims  have 
lew  and  isolated. 

rotn  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  Friday.] 
[e  following  gectlumen  were  this  day  admitted 
le  Supreme  Court  as  Counaellors  and  Attor. 

rorneya — John  G.  Atterbury,   Daniel  Baldwin, 
ilius  H.  Bryson,  Walter  Clark,  William  Coch- 

[orris   M.  Davidson,    Louis  De  Witt,  Elisha 

\t.,  James  M.  French,  William  L.  Greenly,! 

Grover,  Thomas  M.  Howell,  David  L.  Johns, 

>r  B.  Kellogg,  Erasmus  H.  Marshall,  Mortimer 

Pierpont  Potter,  John  B.  Purroy,  Lyman 

Wra.  C.  Schuyler,  George  G.  Scoit,  Henry 

laiL  James  M.  Smith,  William  Stuart,  Robert 

Ln  RenaSelaer,   Henry  D.  Varrick,  Horace  B. 

(ter,    Angusius  Wynkoop,  Jr.,   JamesJ.  Wyn- 

Harvey  P.  Yale.  Halscy  R.  Wing,';Airred  H. 

]g,  Edward  Clark,  Albert  Van  Hollbr  Powell, 

kick  W.  Baker,  J.  M.  Casey. 

in»ellor» — Benedict   Bagley,    N.   Dane  Elling- 

Josiah  W.  Fairfield,   Alonzo  Green.   Joseph 

»r-,    James  M'Call,   P.  E.  Piiclier.    lloratiu  G. 

Lucius  Robinson,  Win.  Soul,  John  Van  Bu- 
Sdgar  S.  Van  Winkle,  Wm.  Walton,  John  Da- 
V^m.  H.  Fondey. 

\TaU  Viiiter. — We  were  visited  yesterday,  by 

Itleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  measures  in 

no  less  than  nx  feet  eight  inches.     He  natu- 

Bxcited  aome    astonishment  among  our  clerks, 

U  whom  stands  rather  above  six  feet ;  but  who, 

]  side  of  the  stranger,  seema  but  »  half  grown 

Oar  visiter  atated  that  he  has  four  brothers, 

aggregate    height    is  26   feet    3    inches. — 

Ifather    measures    six  feet    one    inch.     North 

may  well  boaat  of  the  ullneas  of  her  sona, 

lially  as  this    specimen    of    growth  is  not   the 

It   that    may  be  produced,  our  friends  having 

»d  us  that  one  ofhis  neighbors  measures  »even 

Truly,  he  most  belong  to  a  race  of  giants. — 

G;«xette.) 


Emigrants  t»  Africa. — The  ahip  Ninua,  Captain 
H.  Parsons,  sailed  from  Norfolk,  on  Sunday  last,  for 
Liberia,  in  Africa.  She  had  on  board  128  emigrants, 
110  of  whom  were  liberated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hawes, 
of  Rappahannock,  Va.  who  also  appropriated  funds 
for  their  tranaportation. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Parent  Colonization 
Societiy,  these  go  to  found  a  new  colony  at  Bassa 
Cove,  about  eighty  miles  distant  from  Monrovia,  on 
the  coast  of  that  continent,  whose  nations  are  sitting 
in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  of  the  shadaw  of 
death.  They  are  sent  to  give  them  the  light  of 
Christian  example,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Thia  colony  ia  to  be  eslabliahed 
on  atrictly  Christian  and  temperance  principles. — 
These  first  emigrants  to  this  new  colony  are  nearly 
all  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  have  in  their 
number  three  preachers  of  their  own  colony.  Twen- 
ty of  them  can  read  and  write  ;  and  a  goodly  portion 
of  them  have  valuable  trades,  and  not  one  of  them 
ia  auperannuated.  All  of  them  aeem  to  be  above 
the  ordinary  class  for  vigor  and  intelligence. 

There  are  also  on  board  the  ship  Ninus  fourteen 
very  valuable  slaves,  liberated  by  the  truly  bene- 
volent Mrs.  Ann  R.  Page,  of  Frederick  county,  Vir 
ginia,  aiater  of  Biahop  Meade.  They  are  aent  to 
tho  old  colony,  in  order  to  join  a  number  who  are 
aettled  there,  and  who  had  been  previously  liberated 
and  sent  out  by  the  Meade  family.  These  are  all 
amply  provided  tor,  having  large  stores  of  clothing, 
provisions  and  tools,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
render  them  comfortable. 

There  is  also  on  board  of  the  same  ship  two  white 
gentlemen  and  one  lady,  who  go  out  as  instructors. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  has  no  expedition  gone  to 
that  country  better  equipped,  and  which  has  fairer 
prospects  of  success  than  the  present. 


[From  the  Boston  Atlas.} 
From  Lisbon. — Captain  Manson,  of  the  Barque 
Leonidas.  from  Lisbon,  states  that  every  thing  waa 
quiet  on  the  19th  September.  Don  Pedro'a  alfairs 
in  this  world  were  nearly  wound  up.  He  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  dropsy,  and  his  death  is  daily  ex- 
pected, f. 

Later  from  EuRort. — By  the  France  from  Havre, 
and  Henry  from  London,  Paris  dat«8  of  94ih  and 
London  of  25th,  are  received.  *  v':^  ♦'  -.-f  .-ji:    .-" 

Nothing  of  intereat  ia  quoted  either  as  to  French 
or  English  aflfairs.     Spanish  remain   a«  they  were  ; 
and  Portuguese   declining  somewhat.     We  have  no 
time  today  for  long  extracts.    ..     .    v       v.  yt 
Engrand. 

Parliament,  Sept.  25th. — In  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
Lee,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
aileiuied  by  about  twenty  gentlemen,  entered  ilie 
House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  the  Commission, 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  authorizing  the  Com. 
missioners  to  prorogue  Parliament  until  Thursday, 
Oct.  23d. 

The  Commons  then  withdrew.  / 

Portugal. 
[From  the  Morning  Post.] 

Our  Lisbon  letter  of  the  13th,  comprises  the  occur, 
rences  deserving  of  notice  from  the  Bib,  the  date  ot 
our  last  advices.  Don  Pedro  was  still  alive,  but  jiro. 
nounced  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  He  has 
at  length  bec-n  made  aentfible  that  his  dissolution  is 
at  hand,  and  accordingly  had  given  orders  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Ajudo  to  the  Queluz  Palace,  the 
pla«e  of  his  birth,  and  when  oiir  letter  was  cloa- 
ed,  was  left  lying  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  waa 
bom. 

He  had  expreaaed  a  wish  to  perform  8om«  action 


which  ahould  ahow  hereafter,  that  he  did  not  depart 
thia  life  at  variance  with  hia  brother  Don  MtgueU 
which,  it  ia  added,  his  Ministers  took  care  to  ptevent. 
The  intrigues  rerpecting  the  Regency  were  going 
on,  the  present  Ministers  imagining  that  their  exist- 
eilce  in  office  dependa  upon  the  Ducheaa  de  Bregan- 
za'a  holding  the  supreme  power,  in  oppoaition  to  the 
Charter,  which  would  place  the  Regency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Princess  Isabel  Maria,  who  held  it  when 
Don  Pedro's  new  Constitution  was  put  in  force. 

The  iosurrection  in  the  interior  provinces  evident, 
ly  increases.     The  guerrila  parties  are   strong  and 
formidable,  at  the  same  time  that  the  desertions  and 
emigrations  to  Spain  continue.     The  French  batta. 
lion,  which  had  revolted  and  fortified  the  barracks  of 
Val  de  Pcrriers,  has  l>een  disarmed   and  embarked 
in  a  Swedish  ship.     As  we  anticipated,  the  idea  of 
marching  an  army  into  Spain,  in  aid  of  Queen  Chiia. 
tiana,  is  abandoned-     Don   Pedro   cannot  even  put 
down  the  guerrillas  within  the  Portuguese  territory. 
Judging  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Por- 
tugal,  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Spain)  we  deem 
it  impossible  for  the  Lisbon  Cortes  to  legislate  much 
longer.     The  members  afe  insulted   on  leaving  the 
House,  and  only  the  other  day  the  Baron  Renduflf  (a 
poted   character  it   must  be  confessed)  was  hooted 
through  the  streets,  and  followed   with  the  cry  of 
••  Thief!"     The  people  cannot  respect  Don  Pedro'a 
legislators,  and  much  leas  obey  their  mandates. 
France. 
Paris,    September   24. — Stock    Exchange    Sept. 
23,  half  past  4  o'clock. — The  business  transacted 
has  been  upon  a  very  limited  scale,    in  consequence 
of  the   uncertainty  as  to  what   the  decision  of  the 
Procuradores  will  be  with   respect  to  the  Spanish 
Loans.     For  cash  the  Funds  have  fallen,  and  lor  the 
accounts  the  Threes  closed  on  Saturday,  while  the 
Fives  have  given  way.     Spanish   have  all  declined, 
but  the  Rentes  Perpetualles  only  in  a  trifling  degree. 
For  cash  the  Fives  have    failed  25c.  ;  the  Threes 
26c.  :  Cortes   1   1.8,  Spaniah  Threea  and  Don  Pe- 
pro's  Loan  1-2 ;  Haytian   2    fr.  50c.  t  Belgian  have 
risen  1 .2.     For  the  account  the  Fives  have  declined 
15c.  ;  Rontes  Perpetuelles   1-4;  Spanish  Threea   1 
3.8  ;  Neapolitan  have  improved  10c. 
SrAiN. 
The  Courier  Francais,  affirms  that  Don  Carlos  is 
in  a  state  of  ill  health  and  disagreement,  arising  out 
of  fatigue,  privation  and  disappointment,  at  his  cause 
making  no  progress,  and  that  his  partisans  are  think- 
ing of  calling  to  Spain  his  eldest  son,  who  is  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.     Unless  the  insurgents  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  some  sea. port,  to  intro- 
duce supplies  sent  by  their  frienda,  or  can  capture 
the  magazines  or  disarm  the  numerous  corps  of  their 
adversaries,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  possess  arms 
and  ammunition.     A  serious  embarrassment  for  the 
Carlists  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  towns  in  not  embrac* 
ing  the  cauae  of  the  Pretender. 

Gkniub  and  Method. 

[From  a  Letter  oj  Dideroit  to  Mile.  De  Voland,pub 

lished  in  his  Memoirs.] 

At  aeven  o'clock  the  company  aat  down  to  carda, 
and  Messrs.  Le  Roy,  Grimm,  the  Abbe  Galiani.  and 
I,  began  to  converse.  I  must  teach  you  to  know  the 
Abbe,  whom  .perhaps  you  have  looked  upon  merely 
as  an  agreeable  man.     He  is  something  better. 

A  dispute  arose  between  Grimm  and  Le  Roy 
about  Genius  and  Method,  Grimm  deteata  method  : 
I  it  ia,  according  to  him,  the  pedantry  of  literature. 
I  Those  that  csn  do  nothing,  he  maintained,  but  ar- 
'range,  bad  better  not  give  themselvea  the/ trouble  ; 
I  those  who  can  learn  nothing  but  by  means  of  arrange- 
imenis  had  as  well  remain  ignorant.  "But,"  said 
,Le  Roy,  "  it  is  method  which  makes  genitts  avails- 
jble."  "And  which  spoils  it."  They  said  a  great 
many  things  which  it  ia  not  worth  while  mentioning 
to  you,  and  they  would  have  said  a  great  many  more 
hud  not  Galiani  interrupted  them. 

"  I  remember  a  fable,  my  friends,  which  I  must 
tell  you.  It  is  rather  long,  perhaps,  bikt  it  won't  tiro 
you. 

"  One  day  in  tho  middle  of  a  wood,  there  arose  a 
dispute  about  singing  between  the  nightingale  and 
ihe  cuckoo.  Each  gave  the  preference  to  his  own 
talent.  '  What  bird,'  said  the  cuckoo,  '  basso  sim. 
pie,  natural,  and  measured  a  song  as  I  7' — *  What 
bird,'  aaid  the  nightingale,  '  haa  a  song  aoajtreet,  va. 
nod,  light  and  briliant  as  mine  ?'  •  I  say  few  things, 
said  the  cuckoo,  'but  they  have  weight  and  order, 
and  one  remembers  ihem.'  '  I  am  fond  of  talking,* 
•aid  the  nightingale,  'but  what  I  say  is  always  new, 
and  never  wearies.  I  enchant  the  woods,  the  cuckoo 
Hsddens  them.  He  ia  so  attached  W>  hi*  mother's  . » 
lesson,  that  he  never  hazards  a  note  be  haslnotlarn  > 
ed  from  her.     1  acknowledge  no  teacher;  Ilaogh  at 
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rdtefli  Bfld  it  is  wbea  I  break  through  them  that  I  am 
ittosi  admired.  Where  is  the  comparison  between 
your  dull  method  and  my  happy  flights?' 

•■  The  cuckoo  made  many  attempts  to  interrupt  the 
nightingale.  But  nightingales  sing  for  ever,  and  nev. 
er  listen — it  is  a  little  failing  of  theirs.  Onr  friend, 
carried  away  Uy  her  ideas,  ran  on  without  minding 
her  rival's  answer. 

"  At  last,  however,  they  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to|some  arbitrator.  But  where  were  they  to  find  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  judge  ?  They  set  out  in 
■earch  of  one. 

"  In  crossing  a  meadow,  they  f^ll  in  with  an  ass 
of  the  most  grave  and  solemn  aspect.  Such  length 
of  eara  never  was  seen  since  the  creation  of  the 
species.  '  Ah,'  said  the  cuckoo,  '  we  are  in  luck. 
Our  quarrel  is  an  affair  of  the  ear,  and  here  is  an 
admirable  pair  of  them.  This  iathe  very  judge  we 
w  nt." 

"  The  ass  waa  browsing,  and  never  dreamed  that 
be  was  one  day  to  be  a  judge  of  music.  But  stranger 
things  sometimes  happened.  Our  two  birds  lighted 
beside  him,  complimemed  him  on  his  gravity  and 
judgment,  explained  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  and 
begged  him  very  humbly  to  decide  it. 

•*  But  the  ass,  scarcely  turning  round  his  clumsy 
head,  and  continiiing  to  browse  mostdilligently,  made 
them  a  sign  with  his  ears  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
that  he  was  not  that  day  holding  a  bed  ot  justice. — 
The  birds  insist — the  ass  continues  to  bfowse.  At 
last,  however,  his  appetite  was  appeased.  There 
were  some  trees  planted  on  the  skirts  of  the  meadow. 
•Well,'  said  he,  'go  there,  and  I  will  come  to  you 
You  sing  and  I  will  digest.  I  will  listen  to  you,  and 
then  give  you  my  opinion.' 

*'  The  birds  take  flight  and  perch  in  a  tree.  The 
us  follows  them  with  the  air  and  step  of  a  chief  jus. 
tice.  lie  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and  called  to  them, 
'  Begin  ;  the  court  will  hear  you.' 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  the  cuckoo,  '  you  must  not  lose 
a  note  I  sing  ;  you  must  seize  the  character  of  my 
song,  and.  above  all,  be  pleased  to  observe  its  contri. 
vance  and  method.'  Then,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
clapping  his  wings  each  time,  he  began  to  sing, 
*  Cackoo,  cuckoo,  cuckuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckuckoo  !' 
and  after  having  combined  these  noteo  in  all  possible 
ways>  he  held  his  peace. 

"  The  nightingale,  without  any  preamble,  began 
to  display  her  voice,  struck  into  the  boldest  modula- 
tions, and  warbled  the  most  singular  and  original 
strains.  Her  song  was  successively  sweet,  airy,  bril. 
liant,  and  pathetic  ;  but  it  was  not  music  (br  every 
body. 

"  Carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm,  she  would  have 
iung  longer  ;  but  the  ass,  who  had  been  yawning  fear- 
fully all  the  while,  interrupted  her.  '  I  have  no 
doubt,'  said  he,  '  that  all  that  you  have  been  singing 
is  very  fine,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  stems 
(o  me  to  be  strance,  confused,  and  incoherent.  You 
•re  perhaps  more  learned  than  your  rival,  bu'.  he  is 
more  methodical  than  you  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am 
for  method.' " 

"  'Now,'  said  the  Abb6,  addressing  M.  Le  Roy, 
and  pointing  to  Grimm  with  his  finger, '  there  is  the 
nightingale — you  are  the  cuckoo— and  I  am  the  aas 
who  decides  in  your  favor.    Good  night !'" 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

]ty  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARKIAGECOMPANY, 
or  PHILADELPHIA,  reapectAilly  inform  the  puMk,  and  us 
pacUIty  Rallromd  aad  Tranaportatlon  Corapaniea,  that  they 
asve  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coBstructhm  of  Locomotive  Enf  inen.  and  other  railway  car- 
risKea,  Mcured  to  Col.  Stephen  H-  Long,  of  the  United  State* 
Bngioecra,  by  letters  patent  from  the  IJnited  States,  and  that 
■hey  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Iiocookotive  Gngines,  Tenders,  Stc.  with  which  they  may  be 
fivorfd,  and  pl^ge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
My  eu|a{ementa  they  may  make  in  refe(<'<i<e  to  this  line  •! 
buxinec*. 

Tbey  have  already  in  their  poast^ssion  the  requisite  appara 
w  for  the  construction  of  tiiree  elates  of  eHgines,  viz.  en 
lines  welching  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  mgUMt  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
foUowiag  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
■Ues  per  hour  :  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
'■our ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  ^  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Tbeir  performance  in  other  respects  will  t>e  warranted  to  equal 
1>u  of  the  best  Emjlish  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  it)  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
«o  tbdr  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
Plaefwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
*B|tnes. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
'*t*i  than  those  on  which  engiiies  of  the  same  claM  can  bt 
Pfocared  from  abroad. 

,J^I1  orders  for  engines,  iic,  and  other  oommunications  in  re- 
'***liee  to  the  subJMt,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 

City  Of  Philadelpbia,  and  shall  receive  proaipt  attention. 
By  order  of  ttie  Company. 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 
December  2d,  lt03. 
^'  Ainher  infonnatioa  en  this  sak4ec(  aee  No.  40,  page 
«^.  Vol.  S,  of  Railroad  Journal.  .^,    . 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  loi^  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who  wish 
It.  Its  size  is  24  by  4U  inches.  It  Is  put  up  lu  a  convenient  |)ec 
ket  form,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  70  piigee 
of  li-tter  press,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
uii  ill  MarhU  Pafer  coven,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  excefd  44, 
and  probably  not  25  cents,  to  any  nan  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  K.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf  D.  K.  MINOR&^J.  E.  CHALLIB 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

9Cr  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Fhineas  Davis,  patentee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  wliere  they  have  been  iu 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fitted  up  Wlieeli^ 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  the  subscriber  flatters  liiinselt'that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide-waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
can  be  effercd  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  wiib 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  flaw 
setts  wanted,  tbe  chills  and  patterns  are  tu  be  furnished,  or  tbe 
company  pay  tiie  expense  of  making  the  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  tbe 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  whicli  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  ibe  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad. 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
Mouse,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  &  R.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Llttli- 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  wil 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER,     a  3 

RAIL^VAY  IRON. 

)      Flat  Bart  in 
ItJ"  Ninety  .five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  ^  inch,  |  lengthsolUtols 

I  feeicountersunk 
I  holes,  endscutat 
f  an  angle  of  4a  de- 
I  grees  with  spli 
I  cingplates,nails 
J  to  suit. 

3JOdn.ofEdee  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  ^,  2),  ^,  3,  3),  34,  and  ^  Inches  diameter  for  Rail 
wayCars  and  LocomoUvee  of  patent  iron . 

The  above  will  b;  sold  frse  ot  duty,  to  State  Oovernroentt 
and  Incorporated  Oovemments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  ir 
part  payment.  A.  ti  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  thie 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  thosedisposed  to 
xainine  them.  dTlmeowr 


STBPHEirSOHs 

Builder  of  a  supe'ior  style  of  Paatenger  Cart  for  Railroad 
No.  264  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
i3=  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  examin 
Liese  CatK  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  <• 
lie  New- York  and  Harlosm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J  i:>  I  f 


RAILROAD  CAR  ^VHEEIjS  AKD  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
B3~  AUo,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
.11  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
iliy,  Paierson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  subacibers 
at  Patcrson,  or 60  Wall  street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  a1 
tended  to.         Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUMfcGROSVENOR. 


NOVELTT  WORtLS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
{:^THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN.  Manufacturer  of    Stean 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work.  Lathes,  Presses, 
anil' other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ar<  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
riur   to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  rulleet 
aiisiirance'is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  weK,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  mis 


300 

do.   U  do. 

40 

do.   l|  do. 

800 

do.   8  do. 

800 

do.  H  do. 

soon  expected. 

!do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


SURVETIXO  AND  ENGINEERUIO 
INSTRVMENTS. 

!!3'The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  oflnstruments  in 
liip  profession,  warranted  eaual,  ifnotfuperior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
ured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ut  which  are  entirely  new. 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  witli  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

Tbe  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers.  Surveyors,  and  others inierested.i 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instramenu  manu. 
factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information 
The  whole  namber  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart 
mentof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  In  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ora- 
J  nation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instaementsof  thekindare  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauems  for  the  levels  and  com|MSse« 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  anv  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cription  of  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yet  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihii  Road; 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
tbe  Compass.  Itisindeed  the  most  compteielv  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea|>  instrument  that  I  have  yei 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  othert 
now  in  userfor  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
It  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLEB,  Snperintendant  of  Construction 

'.  t.  •;>!0r  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
"    '  Fhilsdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Having  for  (he  last  two  years  made  constant  use  ol  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumentoftiie  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  1  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
If  oung,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  baa  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  coramon  Level. 

1  consider  these  Insirumenu  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Eng) 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad., 

ml  If  '         Oermant.  and  Norrist.  Railroad 


INSTRUMENTS. 

HVRVETING  AND  NAl/'TICAL  IK8TRI7MKNT 

NANVFACTORY. 

'S^  EWIN  (cHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  t^uadrani, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  ofthe  Union  Uoiei,  Balti 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engmeeis,  that  they  continue  to  macufaciure  to  order 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  lostnimenisin  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  twith  rare  and  promptitude. 

For  nroof  of Jtbe  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  ibc followUtg  certificate^  from  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  &  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  eiven  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  inteniionalW  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  lunger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStruments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  tbet 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwitbstandina 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  numbier  manulaciured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  five 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasttwelve  months,  except  froiti  (he  occasional  iniperlecilon  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  lime 
a  neatness  and  beauiv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  beiig  worthy  the 
noiiceof  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Imprnvenents,  who 
may  retiuire  Insaument*  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JA-MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Conitructiou  ofthe  BaltHnore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  Instruioenu 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  feurvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  The  pans  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy i<iid  permanency  in  adiustment*. 

These  lostruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  nodern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  be«ii 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satisfaciion  whin  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  Isl,  1833. 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  me  to  gi?a 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  yourmanu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aguainied  with 
theiroualitiee  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  of  their 
workmanship  has  tteen  tbe  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  ofthe  acxuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satisfactory  assurance  from  others,  who?e  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  bad  them  lor  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  In  this  city ,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessliy  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youall  the  euccesa  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  kc 

•^  B.  H.LATROBE, 

Civil  EngineeriD  the  service  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Oh  io  RaU 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  be 
intrt>duced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  shoald  be  hap|iyi 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  daskroas  of  perus 
iug  the  same. 
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Few  more  rare  and  delicate  Rema  have  come  from  the  East 
than  tbefollowing,  whicb  we  find  set  in  the  Bengal  .9mnu»l. 
*'  Nay,  Jest  not !  woman  loves  not  twice ; 

Her  Rceiiea  of  iafancy  are  iioucht 
When,  yet  unthrown— her  fate't  bright  dice 
Are  irembllng  ; — and  her  heart  uncaufbt 
VVitli  wnywardness  and  change  i^  fraught. 

Believe  me,  woman  while  a  child 

Thinkt  but  of  love  as  something  new — 
.  A  fleeting  rainbow  on  ihc  wild  '. 

The  bud  the  is,  that  held  no  dew 

Until  a  blossom  cup  it  grew.  -/ 

Id  girlhood  dnya  she  luvea  all  things 

That  live  or  bloom  on  heath  or  sward  : 
In  ittmankeod,  her  being  clings 

To  only  one,  with  rapt  regard, 

lier  light  of  life  and  great  reward  1 
Oh  !   IfomMH't  love,  when  waman  grown, 

Is  fix'd  as  is  the  polar  star ; 
And  (cliil>  ish  fancies  ever  flown) 

A  crystal  well,  in  cave  of  spar. 

Her  feelings  pure  and  moveless  are  " 


[From  the  Globb.] 
By  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Proclamation. 
Whereas,  a  Convention  betw/een  the  Government 
«f  the  United  States  of  America,  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Regent,  in  the  name  an.!  behalf  of  her  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  Donna  Isabel  the  Second,  was  conclud- 
ed and  signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
at  Madrid,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty.four ;  which  Convention  is  word  for  word 
as  follows : 

Convention  for  the  settlement  of  Claims  bettoeen  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. 

The  Govsmraent  of  the  United  States  of  Amori 
ca,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent,  Governess 
of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  her  august  daughter, 
ker  Catholic  Majesty  DonnaYsabel  II,  from  a  desire 
of  adjusting  by  a  definitive  arrangement  the  claims 
preferred  by  each  party  against  the  other,  and  thus 
removing  all  grounds  of  disagreement,  as  also  of 
■trengihening  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing which  happily  subsist  between  the  two  na- 
ion*,  have  appointed  for  this  purpose,  as  their  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries,  namely  :  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Cornelius  P.  Van  Nesq,  a  citizen 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  their  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  her  Catho- 
lic Majesty  Donna  Ysabel  II,  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Regent,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  her  Catho- 
lic Majesty  Majesty  Donna  Vaabel  II,  his  Excellen. 
cy  Don  Jose  de  Heredia,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 

''  Royal  American  Order  of  Ysabel  the  Catholic,  one 
of  her  Majesty's  Supreme  Council  of  Finance,  ex. 

:  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipolentiaiy, 
aod  President  of  the  Royal  Junta  of  Appeals  of  Cre- 
dits against  France  ;  who,  after  having  exchang- 
ed their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles : 

ARTICLB  I. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  and  Governess, 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  her  Catholic  Majesty, 
Donna  Ysabel  II.  engages  to  pay  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  balance  on  account  of  the  claims  aforesaid, 
the  sum  of  twelve  millions  vellon  in  one  or  several 
inscriptions,  as  preferred  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  of  perpetual  rents,  on  the  great  book 
of  the  consolidated  debt  of  Spain,  bearing  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  Said  inscription  or  in. 
scriptions  shall  be  issued  in  conformity  with  the  mo- 
del or  form  annexed  to  this  Convention,  and  shall  be 
delivered  in  Madrid  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  them,  within  four  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications.  And  said  inscriptions, 
or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  among  the  claim- 
ants entitled  thereto,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem 
just  and  equitable. 

ARTICLE  It. 

The  int«;rest  of  the  aforesaid  inscription  or  inserip- 
tions  shall  be  paid  in  Paris  every  six  months,  and  the 
first  half  yearly  payment  is  to  be  made  six  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Con. 
vention. 

ARTICI^  III. 

The  high  contracting  parties,  in  virtue  of  the  sti- 
pulation contained  in  article  first,  renounce,  release, 
and  cancel  all  claims  which  either  may  have  upon 
the  other,  of  whatever  class,  denomination,  or  origin 

^  they  may  be,  from  the  22d  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  until  the  time  of  signing 

.    this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

On  the  request  of  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Her  Catholic  .Majesty  at  Washington,  the  Govern- 
neat  of  the  United  States  will  deliver  fo  him,  in  six 


months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
convention,  a  note  or  list  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Government  of  Spain,  specifying 
their  amounts  respectively,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, or  sooner  if  possible,  authentic  copies  of  all 
the  documents  upon  which  they  may  have  been 
founded. 

ARTICLE  v. 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged,  in  Madrid,  in  six  months 
from  this  time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

la  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  these  articles,  and  affixed  thereto 
their  seals. 

Done  in  Triplicate  at  Madrid,  this  seventeenth  day 
of  February^  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
four.        [Seal.l  C.  P.  Van  Ness, 

[Seal.i  Jose  De  Heredia. 

And  Whereas  the  ssid  Convention  has  been  duly 
ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications 
of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  Madrid,  on  the  four 
teenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  by  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Sjates,  and  His  Excellency  Don 
Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty — Now  therefore  be  it  known,  that 
I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  caused  the  said  Convention  to  be  made  public, 
to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  clause  and  arti- 
cle thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good 
faith  by  the  United  States  aud  the  cijizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

[l.  s.]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  fifty-ninth.  Andrew  Jckson. 

By  the  President : 
John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  form,  or  model, 
of  the  insription : 


No 

Cupon  of  dolls, 

of  rent  payable  in 
Paris  on  the  —  day 
of  —  183-  Cu- 

pon No.  1. 


Perpetual  rent  of  Spain. 

Payable  in  Paris  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  an. 
num. 

Inscribed  in  the  great  book 
of  the  the  consolidated  debt. 


Rent 
Dollars  or  Francs. 


This  inscription  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  con 

vention  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the  day  of 

183-    between  her    Catholic    Majesty  the 

Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
^[or  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  said 
States. 

Inscription  No. 
Capital. 
Dollars  or  Francs. 
The  bearer  of  this  is  entitled  to  an  annual  rent  of 

dollars  or  francs,  payable  at   Paris  every  six 

months,  on  the and of by  the  bank- 
ers of  Spain  in  that  city,  rating  each  doll  at  5  francs 
40  centimes,  in  conformity  with  the  royal  decree  of 
December  15th  1825. 

Agreeably  to  said  royal  decree  an  appropriation  of 
on*  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value  of  this  rent  is 
made  annually Jat  compound  inteiest  for  the  extinction 
of  the  same,  which  amount  shall  be  employed  by 
the  above  mentioned  bankeisin  such  extinction  peri- 
odically at  the  current  rate. 

Madrid  of  183       ;     • 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 

department  of  Finance. 
The  Directors  of  the  Royal  Caisse 

d"  Amortisation. 
In  witness  whereof  we  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of    Her  Catholic    Majesty  the    Queen   of 
Spain  and    of    the  United    States  of  America,  have 
sliined  this  model  and  have  affixed  thereunto  our 

BOiih. 

Done  at  Madrid  this  day  of 

[Seal.]  Jose  de  Heredia. 

[Seal.]  C.P.  Van  Ness. 

Official. 
Department  of  Slate,  Nov.  3d.  1834. 
By  the  4th  article  of  the  Convention  concluded 
with  Spain  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  a  copy  of 
which  is  published  with  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion  of  the  1st  instant,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Sutes  will  deliver  to  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  in  six  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  a  note  or  list  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  sgainst  the  Government 
of  Spain,  specifying  their  amounts  respectively.  The 
ratification*  having  been  exchanged  at   Madrid   on 


the  14th  of  Aagust  last,  the  term  within  which  this  i 
list  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Minister  will  expire  on 
the  14th  day  of  February  next.  It  is  therefore  re. 
quested  that  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
Spanish  Government,  which  have  originated  since 
the  22d  of  February  1819,  and  before  the  time  of 
signing  the  Convention,  and  which  sre  supposed  ta 
be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty,  will  send 
to  this  Department  without  delay,  a  note  thereof 
specifying  the  nature  and  amount  of  each  claim,  and' 
the  name  of  the  claimant. 

John  Forsyth,  Sec'y  of  State. 


H         AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENKY  G.  WOOUIIULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  coun- 
ty, New  York,  is  agent  for  the  followisg  Publications  : 

The  New  York  Ani«!rican  Daily,  at  •10.00— Tri- Weekly,  u 
$5.00— Scml-Weekly,  at  $4  00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per  an- 
num 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  f3.oe  prr 
annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
$5.00  per  annum,  or  |tl.35  per  number. 

The  Pumily  M.'^gazine,  416  page*  a  year,  at  |1.S0  io  advance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, of  36  pages  a  roonib,  at  91.00  in  advance,  now  in  ibe 
5th  volume,  bound  volumes  f  1.25 

The  Ladies'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  #3.00  p«r 
annuHi,  In  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  91.50  in  advance. 

All  communications  addressed  to  me,  at  WheaUand,  Moarof 
county,  will  be  promptly  attend)  d  to.    September  19,  1834. 

nov6  Cif 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Tbesubseriber  having  resumed  tbecliargeofUM 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
•Ivrii  and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warrantedof  the  t>e«t  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  l>e8towed  upon  tht 
growing  and  saving  of  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment excepting  those  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  experi- 
encedseediamen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  beat  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  art  any  failures  here 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  Itii 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  VeUow  Locust,  Rata  Bags,  and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worUi  the  attention  of  fkrwurt. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  OKce. 
83"  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  fbr  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
ustice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  tbefollowing  publicationi> 
to  wit:— Nbw  York  Fakmbr  apd  American  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine ;  Meobahics'  Maoazinc  and  Register  of  Inventions  and 
[mproveroeuts  ;  Amkrican  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocite 
of  Internal  Improvements;  and  the  New- York  AiiBRiCAii,£>«i- 
If,  Tri-  Weekly,  and  Semi-  Wukly :  eilker  orall  of  which  may  bt 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
AortA  Market  ttreet,  jUbanf. tf 

SURVEYORS*  mSTRUMKKTS. 

tc3~  Compasses  oi  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
#air<iniu(l. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  ms|- 
dilying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  together  wiih 
0.  lar^c  HSiiorimeni  ui  Enelneerin:  Insirumenis,  manufartureil 
•iml  sold  by  E.  k  O.  W.  BLUNT,  lo4  Water  street, 

J31  Bt  coraerof  MaidenUi/e. 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SIIIP*  BOAT«  ABID 
^  RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

53"  Railroad  Spikes  olevtry  descripiioii  required,  made  t 
ihe  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  maile  lull  size  under  the  bead,  so  as 
•loi  to  ailmit  water.  .^„ 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TUS  COBBIHO 
it  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKR,  at  the  Factery, 
Iroy,  N.Y.  septlHy 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

5r3-Sl.MON  FAlUMAN.ol  the  village  ol  Lansingburgh,  in 
he  county  ol  Kensselaer,  and  s:atc  of  New-York,  has  inreniw 
(lie!  put  in  o|)eration  a  Machine  lor  making  Wrought  Nsils 
vith  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  M 
i»iU.  ai'.il  iit.out  Iciity  10.1  nails  in  a  minute, and  In  the  sams 
uoiiorti'in  l.ivsiT  size*.  c»<;ii  lo  spikes  lor  sliii  s.  The  nai!  i» 
■iiiiiiiiereJ  ami  comes  from  tlir  njachinc  completely  heated  is 
re.liiets.thii!  i!8  cupsrilv  lor  beinx  clenrhed  is  'ood  and  sure. 
One  lior<i«  power  is  sufficient  10  drive  one  niachlne,  aud  niav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  mecbinery  is  la 
operation.  Said  Falrmanwill  make,  vend  and  warrant  «is- 
Chines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  ihem  as  soob 
>iSthey  may  be  male,  anil  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
dIsoileairestosellonehaHpfhIspaient  right  for  the  use  ofsaie 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
.jriher  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  tne 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  oIWB 
-ingl.iiigh.-.\»gust  1.5,  1833. |  A29tfRM»>_ 

fl3-  TOWNSEND  db  DURFME,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 

factur era  of  Railroad  Rope,  haviii2  removed  their  eatablisn 
raeniio  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfee,  Uay  k  f-'"-**""'.' 
iupplvRopeof  any  required  length  (wlihont  "P"'*' '••.'" 
dined  planes  of  Railroaos  at  the  shortest  notice,  ana  «»«'•'" 
ihcra  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  ataies.    asio 
the  quality  Ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.JervtsjEBr 
VI.  U.  H;R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  -,  or  James  Archibald,  tngmset 
Hudson*nd  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  CompaHy,  Carbonj 
lale,  Llizerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  * 

*  7    ■    . 

'•i.">--r   •■  -.    -      -  —  « -.^»    ■ 

■    •  ■.  .■  ■ :,  ." 


January  id,  1SS3. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  drc. 


NEW- YORK,  NOVEMBER  J5,  IS.M. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — We  have 
been  favored  with  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
tbe  Fresideat  aod  Directors,  to  t^♦♦'  Stockholders, 
of  the  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
from  which  we  shall  publish  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  the  Treasurer,  the  Superinten- 
dant  of  Machinery,  aad  of  Transportation. 

The  business,  on  tJie  part  completed,  has  ma- 
terially increased  since  last  year ;  and  the  ope- 
ratioDS  on  that  part  of  the  road  between  the 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry  have  been 
prosecuted  with  great  success — the  road  being 
now  nearly  ready  for  use. 

The  Baltimore  and  Washington  Road  is  also 
inagreatstateofforwardness,and  will  probably 
be  in  use  by  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  .summer. 

The  income  of  the  road  has  materially  in- 
creased since  last  year,  and  it  will  probably  be 
nearly  doubled  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  to  Harper's  F'erry,  there 
to  unite  with  the  Winchester  road,  thereby 
opening  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  Virginia. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  of  the  progress  of 
this  great  work.  It  is  the  parent  of  most  other 
railroads  in  the  country;  and  its  projectors  and 
managers  deserve  well  of  community  for  their 
enterprise. 


work,  and  therefore  it  is  much  to  be  desired;!  TV?  <Ae£di7ore>//A«  AVrc  York  American  : 

that  measures  should  be  taken   to  insure  il.s       Cost  or  Raimuiads. — Vour  correspondent  W.  has 

continuation  and  completion.     If  business  wili|j  ''ecently  given  to  the  public  through  your  colunnne  a 

permit,  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  in  Baltimore  *y"'*P*'«   of  several  Raii.-oad  articles  lately  publiah. 

at  the  time  designated  f^j  ihe  holding  of  tl.e';*''' •°'*'*'''^'' ^''^ '^^"*»'* '"««'»'*='"*"'»«•*•"•  •'""''a 
r> ..-  ,^~t-^-  -      -  -  jiOthers  relating  to  ihe  cosi  ol  American  Railroads. 

' '■'■''■jS.      •       .,  ,    .    ""'.'  I     "  The  Mohattk   and  Hudson    Railway  has    cost 

Michigan  ahd  Illinois  Canal.— We  are  in-  '*90'0<^0a"d  ^^*  '«''  ui  cost  $100,000  per  mile,  be. 

debted  to  a  friend  for  a  public  decuraent  of  the  /"''^  '* "  **"  •»""«  right." 

last  Congress,  containing  a  letter,  written  in!;     ^^'^'^  estimated  com  of  .he  Long  Island  Railroad. 

December  last,  by  General  Duncan,   then  a^i"  «'^«"  ^^  J»"';/-^"'=^''°"^'^""'hould  prove  as  er- 


member  of  Congress,  Governor  elect  of  Illinois,- 


roneous  as  the  historical   statement  which   is    here 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — We  publish, 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  a  notice  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  a  convention  at  Baltimore,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  continuation  of  this  great  work. 
This  Canal  may  be  truly  deemed  a  national 


,,     ...  ,     .  ,   .  quated,  it  may  occasion  much  disappointtnent  to  tho 

to  Mr.  Meecer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on;j,-^i^„j^  ^^  ^^^^  enterpnz.  But  believing  with  hint 
roads  and  canals,  relative  to  the  contemplaied:,th.t  guch  autements  '-f  untrue  and  illusory  should 
canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  river,  toge-|lbe  contradicted,"  I  taive  the  liberty  of  denying  the 
ther  with  Col.  Gratiot's  letters  upon  the  same'|above  in  any  part  of  its  -.pplication  to  the  Mohawk 
subject,  communieati*/;H>.e  re^Mjit  of  H.  Btdia.jinnJ  If»<i.>:.  R;.' 
Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  who  surveyed  the  route 
upon  which  Mr.  Mercer's  able  and  interesting 
rfport,  accompanying  thciii,  is  founded.  This 
document  contains,  in  about  20  pages,  much 
valuable  information,  and  we  shall  therefore 
lay  it  before  our  readers  entire  in  our  next 
number ;  and  we  bespeak  for  it  an  attentive 
perusal,  especially  by  the  citizens  of  New- 
York,  to  whom,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  contemplated  Ship  Canal,  around  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  another  from  Lake  Ontario,  at 
Oswego,  to  the  Hudson,  it  is  of  the  first  im 
portance. 

There  is  a  map  accompanying  this  pam- 
phlet of  the  entire  route,  and  we  have  one 
also  of  the  contemplated  canal  around  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  Avhich  may  be  examined  by 
those  who  desire,  by  calling  at  the  office. 

We  have  in  our  possession  niucli  more  inte- 
resting matter  relating  to  tliis  grand  work, 
which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  at  our 
earliest  convenience. 


Col.  Long,  the  United  States  Topographical  En 

gineer,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  reconnoisance 

of  the  grand  route  of  the  Atlantic   and  Mississippi 

Railroad,   through  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia, 

Alabama,    Mississippi  and  the  Western  District  of 

Tennessee,  is,  we  learn,  now  engaged  in  viewing  a 

central  route.passing  by  Cotton  Gin,  Mississippi,  and 

so  on  through  this  State  to  Savannah  and  Georgia. 

His  report  will  be  published  as  soon  as  hisreconnoi- 

sances  are  completed.     We  shall  embrace  the  ear- 

lliest  opportunity  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,   or  at 

.'least  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  immediately  inter 

jesting.  *. 


', — ci''''  :    ?■%  reUttf    to  ihe 

I  existing  stale  ot  tacts  ur  the  prospective  inuendo. — 

Will  your  correspondent  have  the  goodness  to  give 

us  the  authorities  on  which  so  grave  a  statement  has 

be«n  put  forth  ?  Mohawk. 

Important  for  the  Vennaylvatiin  Canal  and  Rail, 
way. — We  have  been  credibly  informed  th«i  arrange 
ments  are  making  in  ihe  city  of  New  York,  for  or- 
ganizing a  company  with  an  extensive  capital,  to 
carry  trade  to  and  from  New  York  and  Pitteburg, 
via  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal  and  Railway. 

Of  the  reasonablencfS  of  such  a  project  no  one  can 
doubt.  The  Peiiiisylvania  canal  opena  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  earlier,  in  tiie  spring,  than  that  of  New 
York.  Merchants  in  New  York  must  either  make 
arrangements  to  irniis^port  merchandize  to  the  west 
on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railway,  or  they  must 
lose  the  spring  sales.  In  addition,  it  appears  that 
arrangements  are  making  for  running  a  regular  and 
daily  line  of  steamboiiif  lo  and  trom  Pittsburg,  next 
season. 

The  above,  from  tlio  Ilarrisburg  Reporter,  con- 
tains interesting  intoriinrion,  if  true.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  inform  ii"  ^^Iki her  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this  rumor  ? 


We  learn  from  the  English  papers  that  the  steam 
project  rta  Egypt  is  forthwith  to  be  put  to  the  test  un. 
der  proper  auspices.  The  Hugh  Lindsay  steamer 
s  to  leave  Bombay  on  the  lOli  of  February,  and  to 
be  met  at  Alexandria  by  a  branch  steam  vessel  from 
Malta.  The  Hugh  Lindsay  is  to  remain  at  Suez  (ill 
met  by  the  regular  Mediterranean  packet  from  Fal- 
mouth, to  be  despatched  March  3  ;  and  the  Maltese 
boat  set  out  on  her  return  to  that  island  between  the 
I5th  and  20th  of  the  same  moath.  The  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  established  by  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  will,  it  is  hoped  greatly  facilitate  the  suc- 
ceas  «f  this  important  plan  of  communication. 


4  :''»■■' 
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AiHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


COLUMBIA  KAILUUAD,  8.  C;  I 

Report  of  A.  A.  Dtxter  and    C.    E.  Detinold,\ 

Civil    Enginevrt,   to  the    Committee  on  the\ 

Preliminanj  Survey  of  the  Upper   Route  of\ 

the  Columbia  Railroad — September,  ly^l. 
'  (Coiitinuod  froin  page  Ci'ii.'i 

AVe  would  rt'Coiiiinend  the  laying  of"  longi- 
tudinal sills,  or  scantling,  under  the  caps,  or, 
transverse  sleepers,  oa  ail  the  etnbaukinents,! 
and  throu:rh  the  loose  soil,  in  liie  excavations.! 
A  larger  size  of  caps  than  that  ailoptcd  on  lhe| 
Charleston  road  we  shouUlralso  prefer,  as  welli 
as  a  diininisiiing  of  the  distance  between  thei 
supports.  The  arrangement  may  be  as  lol-; 
lows:  Longitudinal  sills,  hewed  lightwood,  or| 
heaft  pine  timber,  as  a  support  for  the  caps,  of: 

length  not  less  than  "20  feet,  i)  x  9.     Trans-j    ^    ,      ,,       .  ,  ^  , 

verse  capsO  teet  long,  8  x  10,  let  4  inches  into!  "^  ^he  first  importance  to  the  siiccessful  run 
the    longitudinal   sills,    and  secured   by  keys 


The  cost-  of  a  small  quantity  of  half  inch 
Hanged  iron,  imported  for  the  Charleston  road, 
was  only  ten  shillings  per  ton  more  in  Liver- 
pool than  the  ordinary  iron.  We  think  a 
large  order  for  theis  iron  would  be  filled  in 
England  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  plain 
plates. 

The  cost  of  the  plain  plates  used  on  the 
Charleston  road  was  !ti  16  O'i  per  ton  delivered. 
That  of  the  lianged  plate,  $48  84  per  ton.  Of 
the  iron  live  eighths  of  ai.j  mch  in  thickness, 
with  a  Hange  such  as  we  tecommend  to  your 
adoption,  the  number  of  tons  in  a  mile  would 
be  iiti — which  say  at  lift v  dollars  per  ton  would 
be  .$1300,  ^r  $1425  including  tiie  cost  of 
spikes. 

A  solid   and   rigid   uniformity  of  surface  is 


On  the  Charleston  road  the  transverse  caps 
are  ^secured  to  the  silU  by  I  inch  trenails, 
which  are  objectionable  from  adinitling  Avater 
into  the  pin  hole,  and  engendering  decay.  The 
transverse  caps  should  be  placed  5  feet  apart, 
so  as  to  give  live  supports  to  a  rail  of  20  feet 
in  length,  instead  of  four,  as  on  the  Charles- 
ton road.  The! rails  6x9  should  lie  let  4  inch- 
es (full)  into  the  caps,  and  may  be'  secured  by 
a  dovetailed  wedge  to  prevent  the  rail  from 
raising  and  the  key  from  working  loose. 

A  mile  of  Road  ronslructed  on  this  plan  looiM  cost  on  an 
ticeraife  as  foUoivs  ; 
Clearinfj.grubbin;;,  niul  o}>enins  tract,  (aecr.)  -  8I5<) 
l»),560feet  ofloiigimdinalsillsatSc.  -  -  316  £0 
1,05G  caps— y  ft.  lun^  8  x  10  at  4  6.  per  lineal  ft.  3S0  16 
Railing  6  x9— t7,5-,:0  1eetat  S'J,  -  -  -  -127  68, 
Laying  longitudinal  sill.i  i>cr  mile. 


mug  of  the  locomotives,  which  from  their 
rapid  motion  are  liable  to  derangement  from 
slight  impediments  or  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face, acting  incessantly,  and  heightened  by 
the  velocity. 

Light  blows*  continually  repeated  fracture 
large  masses.  Hence  where  engines  run  a 
great  distance  daily,  on  an  ordinary  road,  we 
may  expect  a  frequent  parting  of  axles  and 
breakage  of  machinery. 

In  using  a  staunch  and  heavy  iron  plate 
you  will  not  only  save  a  great  deal  of  expense 
in  the  supervision  and  repair  of  the  road,  the 
attention  to  raised  bars,  broken  and  loosened 
spikes,  &.C.  but  you  will  abo  save  incalculably 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  your  locomo- 
tives, the  frequent  occurrence  ot  Avhich  robs 
^tJTlrr-Treasury  of  its  revenues,  and  impairs  the 


iflying  longitnainai suu  jwr  inue,    -        -        .    '22.)  ""     -»n.aouiT  ^i   i.o   .v.. 

Putting  on  cap 230        confluence  of  the  public 


Putting  on  raiLs  and  preparing  top  surface  for 

the  iron 3sX) 

Laying  down  tlip  iron, 30 

Jtlakiiig  side  drains  and  filling  in  hi't'.ve«-n  rajw 
and  sills,     - 150 


Amonnt,  exclosive  of  iron,     -        S'2,22'J  64 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  iron,  we  would  de- 
cidedly recommend  a  much  Jieavier  plate  than 
that  made  use  of  on  the  Charleston  road. 
There  is  no  economy  in  the  j)urchase  of  ihin 
iron.  Every  day's  experience  .=;hows  this. 
The  half  inch  iron  ought  never  to  be  put  on  a 
road  intended  for  LocT)inotive  Engines.  It  was 
only  adopted  on  the  Charleston  road  from  the 
urgent  necessity  of  economizing  in  the  first 
cost.  ' 

The  great  weight  of  the  cars  rolling  over 
the  thin  plates,  at  a  rapid  velocity,  tends  to 
depress  the  bars,  loosen  and  break  off  the 
spikes,  and  to  produce  great  inequality  of  sur- 
face, from  the  sinking  of  the  plate  into  the 
string  piece  below. 

We  believe  you  would  ultimately  find  it  a 
judicious  investment  of  capital  to  purchase 
iron  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  ihickness,  with 
a  large  flange,  or  downward  rectangular  pro- 
jection on  the  inner  edge  of  the  plate,  of  half 
an  inch  in  depth  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
bar.  This  flange  would  not  only  prevent 
lateral  friction  between  the  wheel  of  the 
locomotive  and  the  strinrj  !)iece,  hut  would 
graBtly  tend  to  the  preservation  of  a  uniform 
surface,  by  .-ififfening  the  plate.  Iron  of  this 
description  would  cost  inclsi  lit!-;  spikes  about 
$1625  per  mile.         • 

Iron  five-eighths  of  an  iiit-;i  ia  ihickness,  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  with  a  flange,  as  above, 
would   be   vastly  .superior  to  any  of  the   iron 
plates  now  used   in  this  country,  and  costing 
less  than  that  above  described,  Avould  answer 
the     purpose    of    augmenting     the     stability, 
maintaitiing  evenness  of  surface,  and  lessenino'! 
the   friction   of   the  road.     The  thickness  of' 
the    iron   would    allow   a   sufficient  depth   ofl 
countersink  to  prevent  any  collision  between i 
the  surface  of  the  wheel  aiid  the  spike  head. 

We  would  recommend  vou  by  all  means  to! 
adopt  at  least  iron  of  this  weight.  The  addi-} 
tion  of  a  flange  so  evidently  an  improvement 
on  the  ordii^ary  construction,  will  add  but 
little  or  nothing  to  the  cost,  per  ton,  of  the 
material. 


It  is  also  necessary  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  engines  and  cars  which  will  be  requisite  in 
the  transportation. 

The  distance  being  but  59  miles  from  Colum- 
bia to  Branchville,  and  from  the  latter  point  to 
the  head  of  the  Plane  about  forty  eight  miles, 
— the  whole  distance  from  Columbia  to  Branch- 
ville, and  back,  118  miles,  may  be  very  readily 
accomplished  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mail 
and  passengers  by  two  locomotives,  plying 
each  way,  from  the  foot  and  head  of  the  plane. 
By  the  present  arrangement,  leaving  Charles- 
ton at  6  o'clock,  the  engines  arrive  at  Branch- 
ville (62  miles)  between  half  pist  10  and  11 
o'clock. 

As  the  Columbia  road  Avill  be  probably  con- 
structed on  a  more  substantial  and  perfect  plan 
than  the  main  track,  a  speed  of  18  miles  in 
the  hour  may  be  allowed,  with  perfect  safety, 
and  time  enough  permitted,  leavinc;  Columbia 
at  (»  o'clock,  to  allow  an  arrival  at  Branchvillp 
in  time  to  meet  the  engine  from  Charleston 
Passengers  for  Charleston  would  remain  at 
Branchville  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  locomotive  from  Hamburg,  due 
by  the  present  arrangement  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  twelve.  The  passengers  for  Columbia, 
both  from  Charleston  and  Hamburg,  would 
then  take  passage  in  the  locomotive  at  1 
o'clock,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  plane, 
making  due  allowance  for  stoppages,  at  half 
past  four  o'clock,  and  arrive  in  Columbia  at 
thirty  minutes  past  five.  The  engine  plyin 
between  Columbia  and  the  foot  of  the  ]>lane, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  route,  say  ten 
miles  and  a  half,  might  almost  be  considered 
a  reserve  engine;  and  could  be  drawn  up  the 
plane,  and  used  as  such,  when  occasion  re- 
quired. HoAvever,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  an 
extra  passenger-engine  on  hand,  to  be  used 
when  repairs  may  be  necessary  to  either  of  the 
other  locomotives. 

Supposing  that  the  freight  from  Columbia 
may  be  equal  to  the  transportation  of  70,000 
bales  of  cotton,  annually,  and  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  require  the  conveyance  of  a 
larger  part  of  the  above  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months,— then,  if  500  bales  daily  leave  Colum- 
bia, in  140  days,  or  4^  months,  the  amount 
would  be  consumed.  Making  all  allowances, 
it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  500  bales  of 


cotton  per  djem  would  be  sent  on  the  railroad 
in  the  business  season.  One  powerful  freight 
engine  of  the  best  construction  will  readily 
convey  this  number  of  bales  from  the  head  of 
the  plane  to  Branchville,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  plane  and  Columbia, 
the  engine  could  perform  small  trips  daily,  and 
the  500  bales  could  be  taken  up  the  plane  in 
the  morning,  after  the  arrival  of  the  locomo- 
tive, in  4  hours,  and  in  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  same  at  Branchville  before  six  o'clock. 
Cotton  brought  the  day  before  to  the  foot  of 
the  plane,  could  be  raised  to  the  head  in  the 
evening,  and  depart  at  five  o'clock  A.  M.  for 
Branchville,  in  time  for  the  same  engine  which 
carried  it,  to  return  to  the  head  of  the  plane, 
with  her  load  of  up  freight,  which  would  ar- 
rive at  Columbia  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  By  this  arrangement,  which  it  now 
strikes  us  would  be  the  best,  but  2  freight  en- 
gines would  be  kept  in  constant  operation, — 
and  one  spare  freight  engine,  only,  would  be 
requisite;  and  we  think  the  company  may 
commence  business  with  3  freight  and  S  pas- 
senger engines.  However,  to  provide  against 
all  contingencies  of  accidents  and  press  of 
business  at  particular  periods,  we  will  estimate 
for  4  freight,  and  3  passenger  locomotives, 
of  the  best  English  construction. 

4  powerful  English  freight  engines,  of  thegizeof 
the  Columbia  on  the  Charleston  road,  will  cost,  de- 
livered in  this  country,  -----        9S4,000 

3  light  English  passenger  engines,  like  the  Edge- 
field on  the  Charleston  road,  will  cost,  delivered,    -  15,000 

16  passenger  carriages,  ati^'>50,  -        -        -        -    3,300 
80  freight  cars  made  on  Ihe  improved  model  of       .; 
those  now  used  on  the  Charleston  road,  tin  roofed       r 
and  proof  against  fire  from  the  locomotives,  fixed  in 
springs,  and  capable  of  holding  20  bales  of  cotton 
each,  will  cost,  made  by  contract  and  delivered  to 
the  company,  $325, 26,000 

4  baggage  cars,  $250, 1,000 

Stationary  engine  and  fixtures  for  the  inclined 

plane  complete, 11,000 

Duplicates  of  parts  of  the  n^achinery  of  engines, 
tools  for  work-shops,  &c.,     ......    2,400 


Amount,    ....        $82,800 
Estimate  of  the  Total  Cost  of  the  Work. 

SECTION    1. 

lOi  miles  in  length'  from  Columbia  to  the  foot        .    -, 
of  the  inclined  plane.     Graduation  complete  at 
$2,930  per  mile, $30,765 

lOi  miles  construction  at  $2,229  64  per  mile,  28,411  23 

Probable  cost  of  bringing  the  road  across  the 
present  bridge  into  the  city,      ....  15,000 

Fixtures  at  termination  of  horse  track,  and  in. 
creased  width  of  excavation.  Ac.      ...     1,200 

Dopository  at  Columbia  for  freights      .        .    5,000 

Engine  de)x>t,  south  side  of  river,  with  work, 
shops,  &c. 3,000 

1  turnout  and  water  station  with  house  for  at- 
tendailt, 800 

Crossing  of  the  Congaree  and  Six|Mile  creeks,     1,800 


Culverts,  roods,  and  farm  bridges,  - 

,.       ■ ' 

Add  10  per  cent.,  - 
Amount, 


2,100  J 

$83,076  22 
.    8,307  62 

$91,383  84 


SECTION  2. 

Inclined  Plane  I  miU.  i 

Inclined  plane  with  graduation  and  construc- 
tion complete $15,000 

Putting  up  «»iigine  house — foundation  for  ma-    ,,  •< 
chinery— building  furnace,  well,  and  othsr  fix. 
tires,  including  double  tracks — house  for  attend- 
ant, &c.   -         -        -        -        -,        -        -        -    8,500 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies, 
^.  Amoimt, 


$23,500 
-    2,350 


$25,850 

SECTION  3. 

From  head  of  Inclined  Plane  to  descent  into  the  Cawcaw 
Stoamp,  25i  miles. 

25i  miles  gradgation  complete  at  $2,460  per  ■   ' 

mde,       --•,.---  $61,806  50 

Construction  of  25i  miles  at  $2,229  64,        -    56,855  82 

4  turn  euu  with  water  stations  and  houses 
for  attendants  at  $800, 3,200 

Culverts,  road  and  farm   bridges,  altering 
roads,  securing  fields,  &c.        .        -        .        ,      1,800 

Depositories,       ......      2,000 

i  $125,662  32 

-     12,566  23 


Contingencies  10  per  cent.  - 
Amoimt,    . 


•138,228  55 


',1 


I 
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^"  i|. .  SECTION  4. 

From  tke  descent  into  the  Cawcaw  to  the  Orangdurg  road 
east  of  Orangeburg,  6i  miles. 

6i  miles  graduation  at  SSi^no  per  milt-,  -         S22,750  00 

Conntruclion, 14,492  66 

Viaduct  and  bridge   work    in   the  Cawcaw 

«wamp, 5,000  00 

•  Culverts,  road  and  farm  bridges,  securing  en- 
trance into  fields,  Ac.        1,200  00 

Turnout  at  Orangeburg  withde|»3itory  build- 
ing, &c. 3,500  00 


Contingencies  10  per  cent. 
Amount, 


§40,912  66 
-     4,694  26 


$51,636  92 

-  SECTION  5. 

From  the  end  of  Section  4,  near  Orangeburg,  to  Branchville, 
15  6-10  rnikn. 

Graduation  15  6-10  miles  at  81,120,        -        §17,172 

Materials  and  construction  of  15  6-10  miles  at 
«2,229  64,        ------        -  34,782  38 

Culverts  and  side  drains,  nxid  and  farm 
bridges, 1,700 

3  turnouts,  houses,  &c.  with  extra  sideling 
at  Branchville,         -  ,     -        -        -        -        -    3,000 

Extra  for  depository  at  Branchville,      -        -    1,500 


Add  10  per  cent.  - 
Amount, 


$58,454  38 
-     5,815  43 


S64.299  81 


SUMMARY    OF    THE   COST.  1      ' 

Sec.  1,        -        -        ...        .Sai,3S3  84 

Sec.  S,  incline*!  plane,   i    -        -    25,850  00 

Sec.  3,  to  Cawcaw,    -        -        -  13S,22S  55 

:^'       Sec.  4,  to  east  side  of  Orangeburg     51,636  92 

Sec.  5,  to  Branchvillii;       -       -   64.299  81     -'.? 

§371,399  12 
Iron  and  spikes  for  61  i  miles  of  road,  inclu- 
ding turnouts,  double  track  at  plane,  extension      .;    "  '"^' 
over  river  at  Columbia,  &c.  at  §1,525  pit  mile,      ,     7'"* 
with  an  allowance  for  transportation,  &c.        -    93,787  50 
Cu8t  of  machinery  as  per  estimate,      -       •   82,800 


Total  cost,  $547,986  62 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  transportation,  repairs,  super- 
intendance  of  road,  ^c. 
Running  2  locomotives  daily  on  south  side  of 
plane,  including  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of 
engines,  &c.  at  $16  daily  for  312  days,    -        -   89,984 
2do.  on  north  side  of  plane  at  9l4         -        •     8,736 
Stationary  engine,  per  diem,  1*!  10,  -        -     4,982 

One  general  suijerintending  engineer,   -        -     l.-'iOO 

Master  of  work-shop, 900 

Expense  of  work-shop,  liands  and  materials,     8,000 
20  negroes  at  turnouts,  stations  and  in  depo- 
sitories, at  $100, 2,000 

50  negroes  to  keep  the  road  in  order,  jiartly 
understanding  the  use  of  tools,  §110,        -        -     5,550 

2  superintendants  of  the  above  hands,  -        -        9tX) 

3  agents  at  depositories.        ....      1  800 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies, 
Amount,     .        -        - 


§44,312 
4,431  20 


§18,743  20 


Taking  the  estimate  of  ba'iiness  furnished  by 
the  Committee,  the  down  and  up  freight  will 

amount  to §70,000  00 

Mails  to  Charleston  and  Augusta,         .        -    10,000  00 
100  passengers  per  week,  down  and  up,  or 
10,400  passengers  at  $3  each.  -        -        -        -    31,200  00 


Deduct  annual  expense 


^$1 11,200  00 
-    48,743  20 


'  Nett  revenue,      -       -       -   '   -       -       -$62,456  80 
Equal  to  11  3  10  per  cent,  on  th-!  ("apital. 

We  think  the  estii:i;ttc  of  revenue  very 
moderate,  and  juds^in:.;  iruin  tiie  receipts  for  up 
freights  on  the  Churlcslou  road,  considerably 
witaia  bounds.  Way  passengers  and  plea- 
sure parties  from  Columbia  to  the  plane  will 
also  augment  the  receipts.  At  the  same  time, 
both  in  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work, 
and  in  that  of  the  annual  expense  attending 
its  operation,  we  have  put  every  thing  at  its 
highest  value,  and  made  liberal  allowances  for 
all  possible  contingencies.  A  grert  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  invigorating  influence 
given  to  the  trade  of  every  place  by  augment- 
ing the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  sea 
board.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  a 
large  amouot  of  goods  for  the  upper  Districts 
of  Carolina,  now  received  by  way  of  Ham- 
burg and  Augusta,  will,  on  the  completion  of 
the  Columbia  railway,  find  their  destination 


through  the  new  and  more  convenient  chan- 
nel. 

Future  extensions  of  the  road  into  the  in- 
terior, to  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  with 
the  necessary  consequence,  a|vast  addition  to 
the  revenue,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  esti- 
mating the  profits  of  the  euterprize. 

Much  could  be  said  upon  the  interesting  and 
important  topic  of  a  connexion  Avith  these 
fertile  Northern  and  Western  regions,  whose 
agricultural  treasures  naturally  seek  a  vent 
through  this  channel,  to  the  sea  board,  but  wo 
are  aware,  Gentlemen,  of  your  superior  infor- 
mation in  all  that  regards  this  subject,  and  of 
course  the  little  necessity  of  further  remark  on 
our  part. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  the  full  success  of 
this  enterprize,  the  prospects  of  which  are  in 
every  respect  so  highly  encouraging,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servants, 

Andrew  A.  Dexter, 
C.  E.  Detmold. 

Columbia,  Sept.  12,  1834. 

To  Messrs.  Hart,  Clarke,  Blanding,  Ewart,  Boatwright 
and  Wallace,  Committee. 
Gentlemen  ;  It  having  been  suggested  to  us 
that  aif  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Columbia  to  Branchville,  based 
on  the  plan  of  Pile  construction,  as  adopted  on 
the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  railroad,  instead 
of  that  of  a  superior  embankment  road,  as  es- 
timated for  in  our  report,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  we  submit  to  you  a  state- 
ment showing  the  reduction  which  could  be 
effected  in  the  cost,  should  the  Stockholders 
deem  fit  to  adopt  the  Charleston  road  as  a 
model.  In  that  case  even,  you  would  have  a 
road  decidedly  superior  to  the  Charleston  road, 
in  point  of  permanency  and  stability,  for  your 
route  embraces  a  dry  and  elevated  region  of 
country,  free  from  the  many  swamps,  morasses 
and  ponds  which  abound  in  the  other  line, 
where  the  piles  would  reach  a  solid  basis,  to 
the  prevention  of  any  settling,  or  derange- 
ment of  the  superstructure. 

By  the  plan  of  pile  construction,  the  saving  in 
the  cost  would  be $73,027 

In  the  cost  of  iron  plates,  using  the  i  inch  iron, 
instead  of  bars  i  inch  in  thickness  with  a  fiange, 
jas  recommended  in  our  report,    ....     32,100 


Amount  to  be  saved,        ... 
deducted  from  estimate  as  in  report. 


§105,127 
-    547,986 


Total  cost  on  plan  of  the  Charleston  road,  $442,859 

Of  the  above  there  would  lie  for  c^jsl  of  loco- 
motive engines,  cars,  and  machinery,        §82,8(X) 

For  depositories,  crossing  the  Congaree, 
turnouts,  and  houses  for  attendants,  &.e.  -   38,200 
Iron  plates  i  x  2i,        -     ;    -        -        -   61,f>87 
Inclined  plane,    -        -        -        -        -   25,850 

208,537 

Amoimt  for  excavation  and  wood  construction 
of  59  miles  of  road,  including  10  per  cent  for  con- 
tingencies,   234,322 


Amount,  ....  §442,859 
Our  reasons  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  a  perma- 
nent embankment  road,  Avilh  thick  Hanged 
iron  plates,  are  given  at  large  in  the  report,  but 
yet  as  the  proprietors  may  think  it  advisable  to 
adopt  a  cheaper  plan,  we  submit  the  above  es- 
timate to  your  coiisidiPRtion,  fully  confidi'nt 
that  the  amount  is  ainjtly  sullicient  to  coverall 
tile  expenses  incidental  to  the  full  completion 
of  the  work. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servants,  Andrew  A.  Dexter, 

C.  E.  Detmold. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Sept.  14,  1834. 

I  To  Messrs.  Hart,  Clark,  Blanding,  Ewart,  Boatwright, 
{and  W  aliaae.  Committee. 
Gentlemen, — We  have  tiie  honor  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  result  of  our  examinations,  in  a  re 
connoisance  of  the  lower  or   Consarec   river 
route  for  the  proposed  railroad.     We  can  com 
prise  this  result  in  a  few  words,  as  it  is  our 
conviction  that  the  route  is  financially  imprac- 
ticable and  utterly  inexpedient.    We  find  that, 
were  it  practicable  to  pass  down  the  valley  of 


the  Congaree,  an  inclined  plane  could  not  be 
avoided,  without  carrying  the  road  along  the 
Congaree  and  Santee  rivers  to  Wilson's-  creek, 
at  least  40  miles  l/elow  Columbia,  which 
would  ni.akc  the  distance  to  Branchville  up- 
wards of  80  miles,  or  fully  70  miles  to  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Charleston  railroad.  But  even 
the  rise  at  Wilson's  creek  would  be,  in  ail  pro- 
bability, diificult  for  the  locomotive  power,  and 
expensive  in  graduation.  The  formation  of 
the  country,  l)Owevcr,i\vill  not  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  Mt  a  practicable  exiiense 
on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Congaree.  We  find 
the  river  bounded  by  a  swamp^  generally  from 
i  to  1  mile  in  widtli,  subject  to  inundation  in 
time  of  highest  water  from  5  to  12  feet  in 
depth.  This  swainp  is  broken  between  the 
water  cour.ses,  (lateral  tnbutarifs  to  the  river,) 
by  high  promontories  of  the  pige  land,  which 
extend  in  many  points  to  the  very  margin  of 
the -stream,  and  are  from  75  to  150  feet  in  ele- 
vation above  the  swamp.  The  first  of  these 
ridges  is  Congaree  Blulf,  about  1 1  miles  below 
Columbia,  near  Slappy"s  lake,  lying  between 
Savannah  Hunt  and  Sandy  Kun.  The  second 
ridge  of  importance  is  Bell  Hall  Bluff,  between 
Sandy  Run  and  Beaver  Creek.  The  third  is 
Buyke'f  Hill,  below  Big  Beaver  Creek.  The 
next  is  Pinckney  Hill,  an  extension  of  th«- 
ridge  between  Buyke's  branch  and  High  Mill 
Creek.  The  elevation  of  this  Bluff  immediate- 
ly oil  the  river  is  at  Icfist  150  feet,  and  a  view 
of  tiie  high  hills  of  Santee,  near  Statesburg, 
embracing  an  horizon  of  SO  miles  in  extf  nl,  is 
commanded  from  its  summit.  Immtxliately 
below  Buckhead  Creek  is  Bellville  Bluff,  of  an 
equally  commandi  ^g  altitude. 

Although  it  might  be  practicable  to  pass  the 
railroad  at  the  base  of  these  bluffs  without  any 
extraordinary  expense,  yet  to  do  so  would  ne- 
cessarily throw  the  line  so  far  into  the  inter- 
vening swamp,  in  passing  from  bluff  to  bluff, 
that  a  great  extent  of  high  work,  occasionally 
through  lakes,  sluices,  and  p6nds,  where  enor- 
mous expense  would  be  encountered  in  estab 
lishiug  a  foundation,  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. To  make  embankments  through 
these  deeply  inundated  sections,  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  as,  besides  the  expense,  the 
points  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  afford 
earth  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  line  curves  up  along  the  high  land  which 
borders  the  swamps  of  the  lateral  tributaries, 
and  crosses  these  streams  where  the  flats  are 
comparatively  narrow,  the  irregularitic.-^  and 
abrupt  curvatures  in  the  direction  would  add  a 
double  length  to  the  line,  and  furnish  a  road 
scarcely  practicable  for  locomotive  use.  Even 
did  the  formation  on  iliis  route  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  road,  there  are  other  con.sidera- 
tions  which  siiould  Avci^jh  strongly  against  it. 
in  our  opinion.  ^  These  are,  the  ab.sence  of 
suitable  timber  to  a  <rri;at  extent,  the  great  in- 
convenience and  exper.M!  of  getting  the  same 
into  the  swamp,  the  unliealthiness  of  the  situ- 
ation enoangcring  tlst-  lives  of  those  engaged 
in  the  construction  nm!  after  management  of 
the  work,  and  the  dilhculty  of  access  to  the 
road,  both  of  persons,  pro.luce,and  in  the  supply 
of  fuel  fcr  the  engines.  In  the  one  article  of 
fuel,  froi!!  liu-  nliovc  r:  ;:se,  and  its  less  abun- 
dance, Av;' esiimaH' i!'.' additional  expense  on 
this  route,  ccmparotl  with  the  upper  route, 
:t«10  per  diem.  On  the  whole.  Gentlemen,  we 
are  fully  satisfied,  that  further  examinations 
and  the  result  of  experience  will  only  sen*- 
fully  to  confirm  in  your  minds  the  conviction 
of  the  decided  superiority  and  eminent  advan- 
tages of  the  route  heretofore  selected  in  the 
survey.  Passing  over  a  dry  and  elevated  mu- 
face,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
timber,  inexhaustible  both  for  the  purpose  of 
construction  and  future  repairs,  the  most  di- 
rect as  regards  distance,  the  least  cxpensi\c  in 
the  first  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  annual  outlav 
for  the  preservation  of  the  road  and  the  main- 
tainin?  of  the  transportation,  we  are  fullv  con- 
vinced that  these  advantages.  Avhich  cliarac- 
teri/ethe  route  selected,  will  be  eventually  ap- 
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preciated  by  every  t'rand  ol"  the  enterprise, 
and  throw  the  single  and  unavoid.ible  dilticul- 
ty  of  an  inclined  plane  into  that  comparative 
insignificance  to  which  it  must  sink,  when 
considered  by  a  retlectinij  mind  in  connection 
witli  these  circumstance*  and  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  undertaking. 

KespectfuUy  subniitted  by  your  most  obedi- 
ent servants,  Axorew  A,  Dextek, 

C.  E.  Dktmoli). 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Sept.  31,  1834.     '  p 

Chesapeake,  AND  Ohio  Canal. — We  are  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  eljFicient  measures  are  to  be 
taken  to  prosecute  this  important  work.  It  is 
one  of  those  works  which  aic  liereafier|to  serve 
as  the  bonds  of  the  I'niuu.  We  therefore 
wish  it  all  possible  success.  Should  nothing 
occur  to  prevent,  wc  anticipate  the  pk'asurc  oi 
attending  the  convention. 

Great  Meeting  in  AUeguiiij  Connly,  Mart/- 
land,  October  IH,  ISJi.— At  a  very  large  as- 
seuiblage  of  the  citi/ens  of  Allegany  county, 
Maryland,  convened  at  tlie  coun-iiouse,  in 
Cumberland,  on  Saturday,  the  IHih  October 
1834,  at  1  o'clock.  P.  M.,  in  pursuance  of  pub- 
lic notice,  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  hasten  th^  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — the  court  being 
in  session.  Chief  Justice  John  Buchanan  presi- 
ding, and  Judges  Abraham  Shriver  and  Thos. 
Buchanan  assisting,  politely  adjourned,  to  af- 
ford their  fellow-citizens  the  use  of  tin-  house, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  and  wishqs  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant to  Maryland  ;i^id  her  sister  states. 
Previous  to  the  adjoufnnicul  of  tlic  court, 
Chief  .luslicc  Buchanan  made  some  very  elo- 
quent and  appropriate  remarks  commendatory 
of  the  oi>jects  of  the  ineeiinij:-  Tiie  meetin 
was  then  organized  by  calling  Wm.  M-Mahon, 
Esq.,  to  preside  over  it,  assisted  by  David 
Shriver  and  Wm.  Uidgely.  Esquires;  and  ap 
pointing  Thos.  J.  M'Kaig  and  James  Smith 
to  act  as  secretaries. 

The  objects  of  the  assembly  were  then  stated 
at  large  by  B.  S.  Pigman.  Esq.,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  proposed  to  prepare 
and  submit  a  preamWe  and  resolutions  exj)rcs 
sive  of  the  sense;  and  wislies  of  this  meeting, 
upon  the  importhui  subjects  then  under  consi 
deration. 

Whereupon,  the  following  persons,  to  wit : 
B.  S.  Pigman.  Richard  Beali,  .S.  P.  Smith,  Jo 
seph    Shriver,   and  AVm.  .Matthews,  were  ap 
pointed  said  Committee,   and   accordingly  re 
ported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which,  after  several  spirited  and  eloquent   ad 
dresses,  evidencing  the  deep  and   momentous 
interest  felt  by   the  citizens  of  this  and   the 
neighboring  counties   in  the  early  completion 
of  this    great  national    work,    were  severally 
considered  and  adopted  with  unanimity. 

Whereas,  it  appears  to  lliis  meeting,  that  the 
Governments  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  I'nited  Stales  df  America,  con- 
sidering  the  Chesapeake    uid   Ohio    Canal  a 
work  of  National  imporlan  •  •,  as  well  with  re- 
ference to  the  agriculture  ,    nani^frictnrts,  and 
Commerce  of  these  Stat*  <    ji-    i!i-- prvservation 
of  the  Union  in  which  we  lKii)iiiiv  live,  wisely 
accorded  the  wishes  of  very  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion by  granting  a  charier  to  the  company  in- 
corporated to  execute  that  work,  and  furnish- 
ing capital   to    be    expended    thereon :      And 
whereas,  it  also  appears   that   this   Canal  has 
been  successlullv  and  well  constructed  by  that 
company,  from  tide  water,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  108  miles,  at  the  cost  of  about 
f»ur  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  h  but  little, 
if  any,  more  than  its  estimated  expense,  and 
that  by  the  construction  of  this  Avork,  the  fur- 
ther distance  of  75  miles,  which  may  be  done 
at  an  additional  cost  of  about  one- million  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  a  line  of  Canal  will  be  corn- 
pleted  from  tide  water  to  Cumberland,  in  the 


uudst  of  a  region  abounding  with  bituminous 
coal  of  the  very  best  quality  and  inexhaustible 
extent,  that  would  immediately  yield,  from  tolls 
to  be  derived  thereon,  income  enough  to  pay 
more  than   the   simple  interest  of  the  whole 
cosi  of  said  Canal :     And  whereas  it  also  ap- 
pears to  us,   that  the  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce of  the  West,  proceeding  along  the  lakes 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
I  and  Ohio,  by  artificial  ways  to  and  from  the 
Atlantic  cities,  will  at  all  times,  and  the  ope- 
j  rations  of  our  State  and  National  Governments 
will,  especially  in   times  of  war,  imperiously 
j  require  the  use  of  as  many  avenues  as  can  be 
j improved,  and  as   great   facilities  as  can  be 
[provided  for  the  transportation  of  persons  andj 
j  things  between  the  western   and  eastern   por- 
jtions  of  this  Union,  anil  particularly  along  the 
[Central  course  of  this  Canal,  which  in  its  wJiole 
'line  will  ever  be  free  from  foreign  violence,  and 
lis  shorter  and  for  a  greater  period  of  the  year 
is  less  obstructed  by  ice  than  any  more  northern 
jwork:     And  whereas  it  also  appears  that  the 
[value  of  the  vast  national  domain  beyond  the 
I  Allegany  mountains,  and  the  large  portion  of 
jthe  city  of  Washington,  still  owned  by  the 
I  Nation,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  facilita- 
I  ting  and  cheapening  the  intercourse   between 
the  West  and  the  East ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
jl'nited   States  Government,  and  of  those  who 
administer  it,  would  be  much  diminished,   by 
the  great  reduction  which,  so  soon  as  this  Ca- 
nal shall  be  finished  to  Cumberland,  will  occur 
in  the  price  of  the  fuel  required  and  used  in 
large  and  increasing  quantities  for  the  public 
works  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  for  the  public  oflSces.  hotels,  and  private 
establishments  near  the  Capitol,  all  placed  by 
the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive  control, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  fostering  care,  of 
the  national  authorities;  and  as  in  fact  "  no 
State  in  the  Union,  not  one  of  its  many  mark 
els,    nor  any  branch  of  its  industry,  whether 
it  speed  the  plough,  or  spread  the  sail,  or  ply 
at  home  the  shuttle  or  the  hammer,  whether 
its  activity  be  exerted  on  land  or  sea,  tothenorth 
or  south,  the  east  or  west,  is  without  an  inte- 
est  in  the  accomplishment  ofthis  national  work" 
— and  as  the  funds  heretofore  subscribed  for  its 
accomplishment  have  been  expended,  and  the 
completion  of  said  work  must  depend  upon  aid 
i  being  obtained  from  Congress,  or  the  Govern- 
jments  of  those  States  whose  inhabitants  are 
jmore  immediately  interested  in  its  being  soon 
I  finished,  it  seems  to  us  proper  and,  to  be  only 
[necessary,  that  a  concert  of  action  should  be  had 
to  express  opinions  very  generally  enterta  ned, 
and  wishes  long  and  anxiously  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple of  several  cities  and  states,  in  a  manner  so 
explicit  as  to  entitle  them   to  the  highest  and 
most  deferential  consideration  by  all  persons 
in  authority,  and  thus  assure  the  triumph  of 
those  opinions,  and  the  early  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes.     Therefore  it  is,  by  this  meeting — 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a 
Convention  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  second  Monday,  (the  8th 
day,)  of  December  next,  to  be  composed  of 
three  or  more  delegates  from  the  towns,  cities, 
and  counties  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  several  States  that  frel  an  interest  in  the 
earlv  coiiipleti(>n  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  and  may  find  it  convenient  to  be  repre- 
sented therein,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  adopting  such  measures  as  shall  to  them 
seem  most  likely  to  cause  that  Canal  t»  be  soon 
finished ;  and  such  other  works  of  National 
character  to  be  undertaken  as  may  advance  the 
welfare  of  Maryland  and  her  sister  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  David  Shriver,  John 
Hove,  M.  C.  Sprigg,  S.  P.  Smith,  Moor  N. 
Falls,  Thos.  J.  M'Kaig,  Joseph  Shriver,  James 
Smith,  Thomas  Perry,  and  Wm.  Matthews,  be, 
and  the  yare  hereby  appointed,  the  delegation  to 
represent  Allegany  county  in  the  aforesaid 
convention,  with  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  in 
said  delegation,  or  to  add  to  its  number. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen 
be  appointed  a  corresponding  committee,  viz. : 


David  Shriver,  John  Hoye,  S.  P.  Smith,  Ro- 
bert Swan,  J.  M,  Lawrence,  Thos.  J.  McKaig; 
Andrew  Bruce,  David  Lvnn,  John  McHenry, 
M.  C.  Sprigg,  Wm.  McMahon,  Richard  Beall, 
B.  S.  Pigman,  John  McNeill,  Jacob  Snyder, 
Jas.  M.  Smith,  Levi  Hilleary,  Geo.  McCulloh,  i 
William  Ridgely,  George  Hebb, Thomas  Perry,  • 
John  Piper,  Ezekiel  Totien,  Mesheck  Frost, 
George  M.  Swan,  Robert  Bruce,  William 
Matthews,  James  Smith,  James  Prather, 
Alpheus  Beall,  John  G.  Hoffman,  Normand 
Bruce,  Joseph  Shriver,  Daniel  Raymond, 
W^illiam  Shaw,  Samuel  Charles,  Perry  Wor- 
thington,  R.  C.  Hollyday,  Wm.  Thistle,  Moor 
N.  Falls,  R.  Worthi'ngton,  Joseph  Frantz,  S. 
M.  Semmes,  Daniel  Blocher,  Jas.  P.  Carleton, 
Geo.  W.  Dcvecmon,  Jeremiah  Berry,  Jr.,  Hen- 
ry Haramil,  Joseph  Dilley,  William  Reid — 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  publishing  and 
communicating  these  proceedings  to  such' 
persons  as  may  be  zealous  and  influential  in 
promoting  the  views  of  this  meeting,  and  in- 
viting their  prompt  and  cordial  co-operation. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  forwarded  for  publication  in  the 
several  newspapers  printed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Wes- 
tern portions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

Wu-r.iAM  McMabon,* President, 
David  Shrivejr.        >  Vice   Pre- 

WlLLIAM  RiDGELY,  >        sidcnt.  , 

Thos.  J.  McKaio,  )  o        .         i 
JA.VES  Smith,         I  Secretariess. 

Extraordinary  Despatch. — Extracts  from  the 
New  York  papers  of  Tiiureday  morning,  communi. 
eating  the  result  of  the  election  in  this  city,  were 
published  in  the  National  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia, 
an  evening  paper,  on  the  same  day. 

The  United  States  Gazette  thus  relates  the  man- 
ner  in  which  this  despatch  was  eiTected  : 

The  most  extraordinary  despatch  ever  forwarded 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  lor  so  great  a  distance, 
save  by  telegraphic  signals,  was  executed  on  Thurs- 
day.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  anxiety  of 
our  community  in  regard  to  the  New  York  elections, 
employed  one  of  their  locomotives  to  bring  the  news. 
papers  from  Amboy,  where  the  steamboat  arrived  in 
two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  froii)  New  York. 
The  locomotive  proceeded  to  the  present  termination 
of  the  road,  56  miles,  in  2  hours  and  15  minutes, 
and  with  a  horse  and  sulkey  the  remaining  5  miles 
were  performed  in  25  minutes,  and  at  12  minutes 
past  12  o'clock,  the  papers  which  left  New  York  at 
7  o'clock,  were  in  this  city.  The  last  five  miles, 
which  are  graded,  will  be  completed  within  a  short 
period,  so  that  on  any  emergency,  inteihgence  may 
be  conveyed  from  city  to  city  within  five  hours.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  by  any  means,  that  this  is  the 
maximum  speed  practicable  on  this  road,  for  it  was 
observed  by  the  conductor  who  attended  the  line, 
that  he  meant  to  run  no  risk,  and  came  at  a  moder- 
ate rate. 

The  accuracy  with  which  distances  can  be  traver- 
sed, is  shown  in  this  instance.  The  speed  was  di- 
rected to  be  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  minutes  t6  the  mile, 
and  the  fifty-six  miles  were  run  at  the  rate  of  2  41. 
100.       ^____ 

[From  tne  Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 
Railkoad  Rapidity. — We  stated  on  Friday  that 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Cuni|>iiiiy  had  actually  run 
the  whole  distance  from  New  Vurk  to  Philadelphia 
in  less  than  five  hours — being  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  for  that  part  of  the  route  which  is  be. 
tween  South  Amboy  and  Camden. 

THis  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
connected  with  the  progress  and  growth  of  Railroad 
travelling  which  has  yet  taken  place  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  It  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  science,  rightly  applied.  For  while  it  ia  well 
known  that  several  natural  disadvantages  impair  the 
speed  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  machine- 
ry, besides  part  of  the  distance — that  between  New 
York  and  South  Amboy — being  water  carriage,  and 
therefore  slow,  in  proportion,  yet  we  see  the  two 
large  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  now  for 
the  first  time,  brought  within  Jive  hours  of  each 
other. 
The  whole  distance  by  this  route  is  ninety-four 
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miles,  being  tbout  ten  miles  longer  than  the  route  by 
the  way  of  Trenton. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  has  done  well, 
and  deserves  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  communi- 
ty. Judging  also  from  what  it  has  accomplished, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  imagine  what  greater  speed 
may  be  attained,  on  the  opening  of  the  Trenton 
ronte,  which  is  only  eighty. four  miles  long,  and 
passes  through  the  intermediate  country  without  the 
curvatures,  deep  cuts,  elevations  or  water  sections 
which  necessarily  impede  the  speed  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  route.  At  the  same  rate  of  speed,  the 
journey  to  New  York  by  the  Trenton  route,  may 
be  travelled  in  about  two  hours  and  three  quarters, 
but  as  the  levels  and  directness  are  greater,  it  may 
be  calculated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  tu>o 
kourt  and  ten  minutes. 

This  calculation  may  appear  incredible  to  the 
public — but  it  will  be  found  on  a  strict  scrutiny  to  be 
based  on  mathematical  accuracy.  Ten  years  ago 
who  would  have  supposed  that  in  1834,  the  distance 
b«tween  New  York  and  this  city  would  have  been  di- 
ntmished  to^ve  hours?  Yet  so  it  was  on  Thursday. 
We  trust  that  with  ihesc  facts  before  our  public  men 
no  impediments  will  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  open 
ing  of  all  routes — but  particularly  the  shortest,  and 
moat  direct,  between  our  laVge  comr^ercial  cities. 
The  growing  population  and  intercourse  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  soon  demand  another 
route  of  communication.  One  will' bo  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commeice,  and  we 
trust  that  no  time  will  be  lobt  in  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  Trenton  route  especially.  The 
opening  of  the  new  route  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  interests,  injure  the  prospects,  or 
<lepreciate  the  stock,  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Company.  It  will  only  increase  the  number  of  trav. 
'Cllers.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  deserve 
well  of  the  public — their  arrangements  are  on  the 
most  liberal  scale — their  steamboats,  railroad  cars 
«nd  so  forth,  of  the  most  commodious  character. — 
They  cannot  be  put  down — there  is  no  desire  to  in- 
jure  a  corporation  that  has  conferred  such  important 
advantages  upon  the  public  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  sake  of  fair  competition  and  honest  rivalry 
and  general  convenience,  we  earnestly  trust  that  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  will  act  in  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  sanction  both  routes. 

FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 

Village  of  Brock. — "Before  arriving  at  the  vil- 
lage, you  discover  an  extensive  piece  of  water,  bor- 
dered by  pavilions  and  kiosks,  highly  adoined.     At 

.  a  middling  sort  of  inn,  bc-yond  the  precincts  of  this 
sanctuary,  the  traveller  descends,  and  he  must  con- 
sider it  no  small  favor  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct 
him  into  the  interior  of  this  elysium.  It  is  said  that 
both  the  law  and  the  usage  forbid  carriages  from  en- 
tering the  street,  besides,  there  is  a  more  forcible 
reason,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  viz.,  there  is  no 
•treet;  for  the  little  lanes  which  separate  the  do- 
mains are  so  narrow,  thnt  they  are  only  practicable 
to  pedestrians,  who  rarely  tread  on  the  pretty  paved 
bricks,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  Mosaic  work,  with  peb 
bles  and  shells ;  and  a  dog  or  a  cat  is  seldom  seen  to 
intrude  on  them.  It  is  also  alleged  that  a  law  fur- 
Dierly  existed  which  obliged  passengers  to  take  off 
their  shoes  before  entering  the  street.  In  summer 
the  alleys  are  covered  with  fine  sand,  disposed  iu 
compartments  which  are  frequently  not  disturbed  for 
a  whole  day,  the  inhabitants  having  but  little  inter- 
course with  each  other,  preferring  a  promenade  in 
the  gardens;  and  when  visits  are  paid,  they  have  ac. 
cess  to  their  neighbors  by  the  rear  of  their  houses — 

I  a  suite  of  toys,  one  more  ornamented  than  another, 
fairy  canals,  and  bridges  intersecting  them  at  every 
ten  yards,  and  serpentizing  in  a  truly  cockney  taste. 
At  every  step  you  see  new  luxury.  Here  a  bouse 
in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  a  superstructure  of 
painted  deal,  crowned  wish  clay  busts  and  wigs  ;  in 
another  dwells  a  retired  burgomaster,  who  retains  a 
■  painter  by  the  year  to  revarnish  his  wallsdaily  :  a 
third  has  an  iron  gate  to  his  garden,  which  cost  10,- 
000  florins,  and  ugly  in  proportion ;  in  his  neighbor, 
i'  hood  a  bourgeois  of  Amsterdam  has  erected  two  co. 
lumns  of  Canara  marble  in  front  of  a  brick  building 
on  a  quay  at  an  expense  of  30,000  florins.  His  gar- 
den  exhibits  three  ponds,  greener  than  his  lawn, 
with  every  possible  specimen  of  bridge.  In  a  wood. 
en  painted  pavillion  is  a  priest  in  costume,  with  legs 
crossed  and  spectacles  on  nose,  reading  his  brevi. 
arVi  while  a  fishing  rod  and  line,  suspended  into  the 
pond  at  his  side,  wait  for  a  gudgeon.  On  «  bare  and 
peaked  rock,  a  shepherd  of  the  Alps  blows  his  horn, 
without  prevailing  on  a  cow  in  the  act  of  cross. 
ing  a  bridge,  to  advance  one  step.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  massive   grove,  a  villager  endeavors  to  obtain 


the  favors  of  a  coy  nymph,  who  does  not  appear  at 
all  moved  by  his  addresses.  A  chasseur  has  been 
planted  for  twenty  years,  waiting  orders  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck,  stationed  a  tew  yards  from  the  inuzzle  ot 
I  his  gun,  while  a  group  of  swans  regard  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  »an^/rotd.'  Another  amateur  has 
varied  the  manner  of  showing  his  taste,  and,  imitat. 
ing  nature,  has  planted  a  number  of  yews  ;  and,  ao 
they  grow  up,  they  are  converted  into  chairs,  lad 
dcrs,  wild  boars,  &.c.  Ii  is  diflicult  io  retain  your 
gravity  in  passing  through  this  chaos  of  absurdity ; 
especially  when  you  are  informed  by  the  pompous 
proprietor,  that  his  garden  is  quite  in  the  English 
style  !  To  sum  up  the  account  of  this  arsenal  of 
villanous  taste, — it  is  appreciated  at  its  true  value  ; 
for  no  one  but  a  citizen  of  Brock  has  any  other  feel- 
ing in  viewing  it,  but  as  a  mass  of  bad  taste  and 
absurdity.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  so 
much  money  been  expended  so  foolishly,  yet  it  de- 
serves to  be  seen  and  to  be  praised  ;  for  the  sums 
daily  expended  in  cleaning  the  canals,  repairing 
the  bridges  and  the  alleys,  employs  a  multi 
tude  of  laborers.  \  large  board  is  fixed  on  a 
trellis,  in  the  most  public  place,  containing 
tho  names  of  the  proprietors  who  have  neglected  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs;  so  that  the  defaulters 
are  kept  on  the  alert  to  avoid  this  species  of  pillory, 
by  seldom  omitting  to  restore  any  deficiency." 

Anecdote  of  Vandyke. — "The  travellers  who 
visit  the  Pays  Bas  will  find  in  every  town  collec- 
tions of  pictures  more  or  less  important,  and  chefs 
d'ceuvre  of  the  old  masters  in  many  of  the  village 
churches.  The  celebrated  picture  of  'St.  Martm 
dividing  his  cloak  with  the  Beggars'  is  in  the  small 
cliiirch  of  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Brussels.  The 
hi.-t)ryof  this  work  is  not  a  little  interesting.  Ru. 
beiu',  it  is  well  known,  not  only  recommended  Van- 
dyko  to  visit  Italy  for  his  improvement,  but  fuinished 
him  with  the  means,  and  letters  of  introduction. 
VVhiio  he  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Brussels,  on  his 
way,  there  happened  to  be  a  kermess  there,  into  the 
merriment  ef  which  he  entered  with  much  spirii. 
At  a  cabaret,  where  there  was  a  ball,  he  saw  a  beau- 
tiful country  girl,  with  whom  he  danced,  and  became 
80  desperately  enamored  of  her  loveliness,  that  he 
followed  her  home  to  (he  above  village  ;  and,  con- 
triving  to  scrape  an  acq'iaintance  with  her  family, 
he  thought  of  nothing  else.  In  the  mean  time  the 
funds  with  which  his  generous  patron  had  supplied 
him  were  daily  diminishing;  and  he  found  that,  un. 
less  they  could  be  re-placed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  abandon  his  Italian  expedition.  In  this  dilemma 
he  applied  to  the  cure  of  the  village,  stating  that  he 
Was  an  historical  painter,  and  understanding  that  an 
altar-piece  was  wanted  for  the  church,  he  would  un. 
dertake  to  paint  one  on  very  moderate  terms  The 
priest  smiled  at  the  stripling's  pretensions  to  exe- 
cute such  a  wurk,  and  put  him  oflf,  saying  '  :hcre 
were  no  funds.'  Vandyke,  however,  insisted  on 
making  the  experiment,  only  demanding  to  be  sup. 
plied  with  canvass.  '  He  would  paint  the  picture,' 
he  said,  '  and  leave  the  price  to  the  cure's  liberality.' 
Inspired,  we  may  easily  believe,  by  the  love  and 
romance  of  a  young  heart,  the  future  painter  of  kings 
and  courtiers  instantly  commeqced  his  work,  and 
finished  it  in  a  few  weeks.  The  priest,  though  no 
connoisseur,  could  not  help  admiring  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  Saint,  and  sent  for  a  friend  at  Brussels 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  This  person  had  some  lastc, 
and  recommended  its  purchase  :  but  the  youth  would 
neither  tell  his  name  nor  fix  the  price  of  his  labors. 
It  IS,  however,  said  that  he  obtained  for  it  100  flo 
rins,  (a  considerable  sum  in  those  days,)  and  being 
thus  again  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  bid 
adieu  to  his  dulcinea,  and  departed  for  Italy.  This 
anecdote  is  given  in  a  rare  little  work,  '  Sketches  of 
the  Flemish  Artists,'  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1642." 

Prussian  Looms. — "  The  pleasantest  route  to  Aix- 
la.Chapelle  is  through  Verviers,  which  is  seated  in  a 
rich  and  populous  valley,  where  the  principle  clot^i 
manufactories  are  established.  The  cloth  produced 
by  their  looms  are  finer  than  ours,  the  warp  ahd  the 
woof  being  both  of  the  best  Saxon  wool;  bur  they 
are  much  more  costly,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
brought  into  competition  with  the  English  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  King  of  Prussia,  during  the  war,  pretend- 
ed  to  be  our  rival,  and  laid  out  enormous  sums  in 
establishing  looms  ;  but  he  soon  found  that,  so  far 
from  exportmg  cloth,  he  could  not  even  clothe  his 
army.  Not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  his  fail- 
ure, he  ordered  the  webs  from  Leeds  to  have  their 
selvages  embroidered  with  the  Prussian  eagles  I" — 
[Gorden's  Belgium.] 

Bellenden  Ker's  New  Language. — Mr.  BellenJen 
Ker  has  invented  a  new  language,  which  he  swears 


is  a  very  old  fongar,  called  the  Saxon  Dutch.  The 
truth  in,  ii  ^  neither  very  new  or  very  old  ;  but  has 
been  brounHt  into  notice  by  the  .Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion  ot  I'selul  Knowledge  by  the  rejected  of  Nor. 
wich,  Mr.  Bellender  Ker,  who  has  the  honor  to  act 
as  Bijots  to  Lord  Brougham..  This  languuge  is 
merely  a  dialect  oftiie  -Morouski,  in  which  we  used 
to  be  considered  as  having  iiaiiicd  Pome  small  profi- 
ciency; and  should  our  readers  like  the  s[wcimen 
wo  now  put  before  them,  we  shall  be  happy,  when 
we  have  become  b'-n.-r  known  to  our  new  allies  oi 
the  Diflusion  Society,  to  give  them  also  an  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  ol  the  tongue.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  which  Bellenden  gives  as  a  first  lesson  : — 

"  Thel  ordc  iianc  el  lori  sah  umb  ugbuih  cism  yfri 
endan  diamag  reath  unbugm  yse  Iftoo." 

Those  who  are  <iuick  at  picking  up  a  language 
will  instantly  be  enabled  to  ^et  the  art  of  writing,  if 
not  of  lalkiug,  this  iniereslitig  tongue.  We  beg  to 
say,  that  although  this  languigc  is  introduced  by 
Ker,  it  has  no  coiuiexion  with  the  Ker-rj  brogue. 

GfcKf  At  Michiiehnas. — The  custom  of  eating 
geese  at  Michaelmas  must  have  existed  much  longer 
than  is  generally  supposed-  It  is  said,  we  well 
know,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  eating  goose  when 
news  arrived  of  the  des'ruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  that  it  has  since  been  the  custom  to 
have  a  goose  on-*the  t;ible  on  Michaelmas-day  in 
commemoration  of  that  important  event:  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  cause  why  tliat  sort  of  poultry 
should  ho  brought  to  our  tables  at  Michaelmas,  nnless 
it  be  that  gee^e  at  Michaelmas  arc  bolter  than  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  Oar  aticestors  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  geese  on  .Michaelmas-day  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  fact  decides  the  story 
told  of  Eliz.ibeth  and  the  Spanish  Armada.  Iii 
Blount's  ,4 //c/e/:/  Tenures  of  Land  and  Jocular  Cus- 
toms of  Manors,  ihere  is  an  extract  from  the  rolls, 
by  which  it  appears  that  Johannes  do  lay  Hay,  in  the 
jreign  of  Edwaid  ihe  Fourth,  took  from  Will.  Bar- 
jneby  Lord  of  Lastrcs,  in  the  qpunty  of  Hereford,  a 
piece  or  parcel  of  land,  paying'for  the  same  22d.  i>er 
annum,  and  a  goose  (pro  prandio  Domini  in  Festio 
S.  Michael'  Arrhangi-li''  fit  for  the  I..ord*6  dinner  ou 
Michaelma«-d;iy. 

A  Lapland  Bctnty. — By  the  beginning  of  June, 
Linna3us  found  hitnsclf  among  .«wanips,  torreiifs,  and 
woods,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  Laplander  as 
guide,  and  now  and  liieii  incurring  dangers  which 
would  have  damped  tiie  ardor  of  a  less  enthusiastic 
traveller.  On  one  ol  these  occasions,  after  wander- 
ing a  long  time  in  a  libyrinth  of  marshes,  he  was 
inttby~  a  woinun,  whom  he  describes  as  presenting 
a  very  extraordinary  up;>earance.  Iler  statue  was 
%ery  diniinuiive  ;  her  lace  of  the  darkest  brown,  from 
the  effects  oi  i>moke  ;  lier  eyes  dark  and  sparkling  ; 
her  eyebrows  black  ;  her  pitchy  colored  hair 
hung  Itfose  about  her  head,  and  on  it  she  wore  a 
flat  red  cap  "  O  thou  poor  man  I"  quoth  she, 
"  wliut  iiard  destiny  ran  liave  brought  the  ehither,  to 
a  place  never  visited  by  finy  one  before  ?  This  is 
the  first  lime  I  ever  beheld  a  stranger.  Thou  miser- 
able creature  !  how  didit  thou  come,  and  whither 
wilt  !hou  go  ?"  Liimrcus  entreated  her  to  point  out 
some  way  by  v.hich  he  might  continue  his  journey. 
"  Nay,  man,"  said  »!u',  "  thou  hast  only  to  go  the 
same  way  back  again;  lor  the  river  overflows  so 
much,  it  is  not  possible  for  thee  to  proceed  furtlrer  in 
this  direction,  i-'rom  us  thou  hast  no  a?s<stancc  to 
expect  in  the  prosecution  ol  thy  journey,  as  my  bus- 
band,  who  might  huvc  helped  thee,  is  ill."  The  tra- 
veller begr^ed  of  her  something  to  cat,  and  after 
much  diffiouUy  procured  a  small  cheese.  He  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  Ftips  through  the  marshes ;  and, 
when  ulmosi  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  ai 
length  reached  tho  house  of  a  poor  curate,  "where 
his  wants  were  supplied. — [Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libra- 
ry, No.  XVI.  Lives  of  Eminent  Zoologists,  from 
Aristotle  to  Linna-ua  inclusive.] 

Lesson  to  Married  L-idies. — •*-\  curious  cause  has 
been  lately  tried  at  Bruges,  the  decision  oi  winch 
has  thrown  the /irwinrs  coutettcs  of  foreign  countries 
into  a  panic.  A  Greek,  married  to  an  English  wo- 
man, and  establi»ilied  at  .Bruges,  got  into  difliculties, 
and  quitted  the  routitry  without  paying  his  debts. — 
His  creditors  sued  his  wife  in  her  maiden  name  for 
the  amount,  and  threw  bcr  into  prison.  A  high- 
minded  chivalrous  EnL'lishman,  also  living  at  Bruge**, 
espoused  the  poor  laly's  causey  supposing  the  arrest 
was  illegal  ;  but,  tlioiigh  the  'best  counsel  that  the 
city  afforded  pleaded  the  case,  it  was  decided  against 
her,  with  cos:s  pf  suit,  ii  appearing  that  such  is  the 
law  of  Belgium,  and  that  'any  married  woman,  par- 
ticipating III  her  husband's  expenses,  is  liable  to  the 
payment  of  debts  thus  contracted  ;  an;),'if  insolvent, 
10  imprisonment.'  "-^-[Gordon's  Holland.] 
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Fireside  Enjoyments. —  I  dearly  love  what  may' 
be  called  fireside  enjoyments.  Music  I — yes,  it  dc- 
cidedly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  ;  and  a  y6ung  lady 
employed  in  the  ejiercisc  of  that  exquisite  talent, 
for  the  purpose  of  soothing  or  enlivening  the  dear 
iiQme  circle,  is  ever  an  ohjoct  of  interest  and  affec- 
lion.  How  delicious  are  some  of  our  sweet  ballads 
sung  in  the  soft  twilight — p'lpa  and  mamma  tranquilly 
listening  to  the  well  remembered  notes  ol  "The 
winter  is  past,"  "The  Birks  of  Endermay,"  or  the 
thrilling  combination  of  sense  and  soimd  in  the  "  Ex- 
ile ot  Erin,"  ana  then  blessing  God  for  having  given 
them  an  unspotted  child,  who,  though  it  may  be  rich, 
:iiid  young,  and  beautiful,  derives  more  delight  from 
their 'approval  than  from  the  applause  vf  the  gay  and 
brilliant.      ' 

Books  I — what  pleasure  do  they  not  impart  ? 
iiuick — draw  the  curtains — the  circular  tal)le  a  little 
nearer  the  lire  ; -pinily,  the  dear  little  Eivily,  on  her 
«)wn  particular>fool  at  mamma's  leet,  her  fine  doll  in 
Jier  lap,  which  she  is  stealthily  undressin^j,  lest  papa 
should  be  shocked  at  seeing  it  en  robe  de  nuit ;  Mar- 
tha, the  good  natured  Marha,  arranging  some  flow- 
trs  in  her  hortus  siccus ;  Rebecca,  the  sage,  the 
wise  young  woman  of  the  family,  pondering  over 
"The  Foreign  Review,"  or  the  last  ••Quarterly," 
or  the  sound  yet  laughing  ••Blackwood,"  or  my  es- 
pecial favorite  •'The  British  Magazine  1"  miinma 
investigating  the  contents  of  a  •'  Tidy,"  that  newly 
invented  receptacle  of  torn  clothes,  sighing  over  por 
tions  of  the  dilapidated  wardrobe  of  seven  children  ; 
papa  turning  the  leaves  of  a  musty  folio,  the  stock- 
book  of  the  household  for  various  purposes  ;  while 
Alfred,  the  eldest  hope  of  the  family,  stretches  his 
feet  on  Pompey's  silky  coat,  and  tosses  over  and  over 
an  aged  newspaper,  from  which  (siliy  fellow)  he 
knows  he  can  derive  no  information.  Clentle  reader ! 
— fancy  such  a  scene,  in  a  country  mansion,  some 
forty  or  sixty  miles  from  London,  at  the  beginning  of 
November ;  and  laiicy  also,  old  Daniel,  or  old  Jo- 
seph, or  old  Samuel — any  old  servant  will  do — enter- 
ing with  a  parcel,  a  London  pniccl  ol  books  !  Just 
fancy  the  delight  such  an  event  must  occasion  to 
such  a  party,  who  are  all,  n^uIi  tiic  rxccpiionof  aiain- 
.ma,  who  has  too  much  to  think  ot",  and  Emily,  who 
doe»  not  think  at  all,  somewhat  hookiporinish;  how 
charming  !  a  parcel  cont.iining  th«  best  of  Colhurn's 
publications,  for  those  seniors  o*  the  party  who  ought 
10  know  hc>w  the  proceedings  of  the  liierttry  world 
arc  conducted  ;  books  from  VVestly  and  Davis,  fit  for 
the  Sabbath  and  the  serious  ;  and  such  charming 
pretty  looking  things  from  Hailes  and  Harris,  as 
make  even  Emily  forget  her  doll.  A  heap  ot  delight. 
fol  annuals  for  those  who  love  pretty  pictures  and  ra 
tional  amusements.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to 
them  durinj;  the  wiuter  evt-ninga,  when  out  of  doors 
tlie  snow  is  deep,  and  the  wind  piercing  ! 

I  might  say,  and  with  truth  too,  that  for  very  lit. 
tie  masters   and  misses,  a  quiet  game  of  bhndman'a 


[From  Um  MvchaiiiCH'  Magazine,  fur  UcloberJ 

Seventh  ,§nnuai  Fair 

OF    THE 

AJnCRICAN   INSTITUTE, 

•  :  ■  jc   hblo  at  niblo's  gardens, 
October,  1834. 

It  i.s  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we 
again  bring  before  tlic  notice  of  our  readers 
sontc  of  the  most  useful  and  important  in- 
ventions, improvenK^nis,  and  displays  of 
American  ingenuity  and  industry,  exhibited 
at  this  annual  fete — an  exhibition  in  every 
way  honorable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  calcu- 
lated by  the  competition  it  offers,  and  the  re- 
wards it  bestows,  to  render  us  able  in  a  short 
time  to  vie  in  all  our  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical skill  with  any  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

America  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  numerous  institutions  for  fostering  tal- 
ent and  ingenuity,  her  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing,  and  her  philaiitfiropic  institutions  in 
every  section  of  the  Union,  but  to  none  will 
posterity  be  more  indebted  than  the  institu- 
tion now  under  our  notice.  It  promotes  a 
taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences— gives  a  spur  to  industry  among  all 
classes — and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
into  notice  individuals  of  modest  merit,  who 
without  a  similar  institution  would  have 
known  full  well 

how  hard  it  is  to  climb  j 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar, 

■        now  many  a  soul  sublime, 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star — 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war, 
Checked  by  the  force  of  pride,  or  envy's  frown. 
Or  poverty's  uncontjuerable  bar." 

It  offers,  too,  by  its  annual  exhibition,  by 
the  meeting  of  so  many  of  the  ingenious 
and  scicntitic  of  our  land,  an  opportunity  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  which  must  afford 
fhcm  great  gratification,  and  when  guided 
by  those  feelings  of  pjitriotism  which  will 
ever  be  found  predominant  in  the  breasts  of 
men  of  talent,  must  be  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  our  country. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  number 
buffisseasonableat Chris.'masiiinf.pariicularly  wlien||of  visitants  this  year  quite  equalled  that  of 
a  steady  person  is  present  to  call  •'fiiVUiid  prevent  |;„iv  former  one,  and  we  most  cordially  wish 


mischief;  though  I  almost  lOtir  that  to  express  such  an 
opinion  is  likely  to  bring  mo  into  disrepute  '.viMi  the 
young  fUgaiites,  and  those  sin.irt  juvenile  gentlemen 
•who  come  under  the  denomination  of  little  dandies — 
troublesome  monkics!  I  could  better,  by  a  thou, 
san-l  times,  e.'idure  a  good  roftn^ing  boy,  than  a 
mincing,  linikin,  perking,  bowing,  simpering  Jsmmy 
Jfssamy,  with  kidded  hands,  perfumed  handkerchief, 
uiiu  empty  head.  But  I  uo.  sure  ull  linle  creatures, 
roly-polys  under  eight,  will  f.»rgive  me,  ay,  and  love 
jnc  too,  for  tolerating  blind  inan's.buH'. 

I  am  sorry  that  needle-work  goes  out  of  lashion, 
it  is  a  gentlewomanly  amusement,  mid  ougt't  not  to 
be  neglected,  particularly  by  those  who  liuvt  many 
brother:?  and  sisters,  and  whose  parents  arc  not  rich. 
Many  girls,  lam  sorry  to  say,  despise  their  needle, 
and  affect  to  think  work  unfit  occupation  for  gcntvcl 
or  intellectual  beings.  I  ho'h  cripvc  lor.  an:)  an 
an;^ry  with  such  misses.  I  can  tell  them  that  many 
of  our  high-born  noble  ladies  employ  their  linger:*  in 
framing  clothes  for  the  poor  and  desolf.tr-  wid.iws 
and  orphans  of  our  disircbscJ  country.  And  I  can 
ul;io  tell  them  that  the  sensible  aii<l  instructive  Ilof. 
land,  the  playful  and  highly  gifted  Mitford,  ay,  and 
even  the  graceful  and  elegant  Iwiulon,  think  it  no 
disgrace  to  term  themselves  the  garbs  in  which  ihcy 
are  always  fascinating,  because  alv-'ays  unaffected. 
One  advantage  of  the  generality  of  female  occupa- 
tion is,  that  the  mind  can  be  engaged  either  in  hear, 
ing  or  reflecting,  when  the  fingers  are  employol  -.v. 
plain  work,  or  even  in  embroidery;  and  noihiii:^  is 
more  delichtful  than  a  party  enlivened  by  alternate 
reading  and  music,  where  the  greater  number  are 
not  too  fine  to  be  industrious. — [Mrs.  Hail's  Chroni 
clcti  of  a  School  Kootn.J 


that  this,  as  well  as  institutions  of  a  .similar 
nature,  may  "  go  on  and  prosper." — [Ed.] 

LIST    OF    ARTICLES    EXHIBITED. 

Steam  Engine  and  Sugar  Mill — Cylinder, 
2^  inches  bore,  4^  inches  stroke ;  walking- 
beam,  13^  inches  long,  from  centre  to  centre  ; 
connecting  rod,  13^  indies  long  ;  crank,  for 
connecting  rod,  2^  inches  long ;  fly  wheel,  IG 
inches  diameter ;  air  puinp  next  to  cylinder ; 
force  jiump  in  the  centre;  injection  and  feed j 
cocks  between  the  two  centre  standards  ;  feed 
pijie  from  boiler  lo  foed  cock;  boiler,  22  inches  j 
long,  13  inches  diiimeter,  of  copper. 

Spur  wheel  for  sugar  mill,  IG  inches  diame-: 
ler ;  ])inion,  1|  inches  diameter  ;  3  rollers  and 
stands  for  sugar  mill ;  rollers,  5i  inches  long,l 
3\  inches  diameter;  the  driving  wheels  for  rollers' 
arc  the  same  diameter  from  the  pitch  line  as' 
I  ho^  rollers.  This  mill  is  connected  with  the  I 
engijie  by  a  coupling  attached  to  the  spur 
wheel,  which  works  in  the  pinion  attached  to 
the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine. 

The  Draught  and  Model  of  a  Ship,  420  tons, 
drawn  by  C.  G.  Selfridge,  of  Boston,  represent- 
ing 4  different  plans  of  the  ship.  1st,  Sheer 
phiii.  which  rcprcspjifs  the  ship  as  looking  upon 
iicr  hroudside  ;  .'■howB  liie  pltire  for  the  masts, 
the  shape  of  the  cut- water,  rudder,  iVtc.  ;  also, 
of  thci  (Section  lines,  diagonal  lines,  bearding 
jliiic,  throat  of  the  floors,  iStc.  2d,  A  half- 
'  breadth  plan,  which  represents  the  ship  upside 


down,  shows  the  shape  of  all  the  water  Unes  > 
main  and  top  breadth,  Ace.  3d,  Square  body 
plan,  representing  all  thr  square  frames  of  the 
ship  in  their  proper  shape  and  place,  with  the 
diagonal  section  and  water  line  struck  upon 
them,  also  the  height  and  length  of  the  main 
transom,  with  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  all 
the  other  transoms,  struck  across  the  frames  to 
lay  them  down  in  the  half  breadth  transom 
place.  4th,  Cant  body  plan,  representing  all 
the  forward  and  after  frames  canted  into  their 
proper  places,  showing  the  shape  of  all  the 
cants,  and  the  fashion  piece,  the  size  of  all  the 
transoms,  and  the  place  for  the  heels  of  the 
cants  in  the  dead  wood.  Dimensions  of  ship— 
126  feet  on  deck,  26  feet  beam,  19  feet  deep. 

The  model  was  made  to  order,  or  the  beam 
would  have  28  instead  of  26  feet. 

Likewise,  the  Model  of  a  Steamboat,  for 
sea,  with  spandings' under  the  guards,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preserving  the  guards  from 
the  force  of  the  sea,  and  making  the  boat  more 
buoyant.  Made  by  Selfridge.  Dimensions — 181 
fei't  on  deck,  24  ft.  beam,  48  ft.  from  out  to  out- 
side of  guards,  10^  ft.  deep,  wheel  22  ft.     ;  . 

Stoves,  if-c. 

H.  Nott  &  Co.  1st  premium  on  anthracite 
coal  Hall  and  Cooking  Stoves — a  silver  medal. 

J.  L.  Mott,  2d  premium  for  anthracite  c«al 
Cooking  Stoves — a  diploma. 

W.  Naylor,  2d  premium  for  anthracite  coa,l 
Hall  Stoves — a  diploma. 


1    fl-tvi   f'liW 

Naylor's  Newly  Invented  Hot.-air  «ndS«4f- 
vrnfilating  Sfovc — an  <'ntirely  new  asttete, 
embracing  principles  which  the  ihifetitof'^itkB 
never  known  to  be  apph'ed  "to"  any*  bfflfer 
stove;  ihoy  are  recommrndcd  with  the  grc.^t. 
est  confidence,  and  warranied  to  peirfpriii  \vell 
in  every  respect,  orno  pay  .demJ>ia4fi4t..\^at 
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can  also  be  applied  to  other  rooms  from  the  other  thin  metal  'plate,)  with  a  distance  be- 
same  stove  when  required.  The  demand  for|jtweeii  the  two  of  froni  three  quarters  to  an 
them  last  year  was  greater  than  could  be  sup-! 'inch,  so  that  between  the  two  casings  on 
plied  in  time,  and  they  have  undergone  a  very  i  'the  top,  and  on  all  sides,  there  may  be  confined 


great  improvement  this  year,  both  in  utility 
and  appearance,  which  is  a  farther  recommend- 
ation. 

J.  L.  Mott,  Ist  premium  for  Office  Stoves — 
a  diploma. 

James  Wilson,  2d  premium  for  Office  Stoves 
— a  diploma. 

N.  Whitman,  Ist  premium  for  Parlor  Grates 
—a  silver  medal. 

£dward  Smylie,  2d  premium  for  Parlor 
Grates — a  diploma. 

B.  H.  Folger,  for  anthracite  Globe  Stoves — 
8  diploma.  j 

Piatt  &Treadwell,  Alban^,  Parlor  Stove  for 
wood — a  diploma. 

F.  Van  Tassel,  for  a  Cooking  Stove — a  diplo. 
ma. 

Joel  Curtis,  for  a  coal  Cooking  Stove — a  di- 
ploma. 

Richards  &  Damcrel,  Cooking  and  Office 
Stoves — a  diploma. 

H.  S.  &  J.  S.  Gold,  1st  premium  for  Portable 
Bake  Ovens — a  diploma.  This  oven  is  con- 
structed for  preventing  the  loss  of  heat,  be- 
ing   made    double,    (the    material    of   tin   or 


air.     This  construction  of  the    oven   gives  it 
finnness  and  durability 

The  furnace  is  in  the  centre,  between  the 
doors  or  ends  of  the  oven,  passes  through  it, 
is  put  in  at  the  top,  and  projects  a  little  below 
the  bottom.  The  fuel  is  put  in  at  the  top 
which  has  a  cover,  (as  represented  in  the  first 
eut ;)  the  draught  enters  (as  represented  in  the 
same  cut)  in  front,  just  under  the  bottom.  The 
sides  of  the  furnace  are  represented  in  the  se- 
cond cut,  by  the  two  lines  near  the  centre. 
The  circle  represents  the  smoke  or  gage  pipe, 
which  ascends  behind  the  oven.  The  furnace 
is  about  two  inches  thick,  is  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  oven,  so  that  it  divides  it  into  two  parts  :  it 
holds  about  eight  quarts  of  coal,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  bake  at  least  thirty-two  loaves  of  bread. 
To  prevent  the  heat  from  operating  unequal- 
ly, there  is  a  contrivance  introduced  for  regu- 
lating the  heat,  by  producing  what  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  "the  circulation  of  heated  air." 
Those  several  pieces  running  parallel  with  the 
furnace,  and  near  it,  represent  a  vertical  par- 
tition, in  so  many  pieces.  The  air  between 
this  partition  and  the  furnace  becomes  imme- 


Fig.  2. 
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|diately  heated  ;  it  then  rises,  ol"  course  ;  and  as 
each  pif ci^  of  lh«-  partition  it>  set  back  towards 
the  furnace  a  pruportionabh-  distance,  (as  is 
seen  in  (be  lUl.)  (l;e  heated  air  will  outer  be- 
tween the  s<'Veral  slulves  ;ind  pass  towards  the 
door  over  the  articles  on  one  ^hcW  and .  under 
those  on  the  other,  by  which  the  hea^  will  be 
absorbed,  so  that  the  air  will  bectune  cooler 
when  it  reaches  the  door,  when",  by  i  prepon- 
deninct;,  it  will  ;.  jv  nd  through  the  space  (re- 
presented in  the  cut)  to  tlu'  botttim,  when  it 
will  be  re-heated,  and  so  on.  This  contrivance 
for  producing  circulation  lias  nev<'r  l>efore 
been  known,  and  from  this  the  oven  derives 
its  chief  advantage,  as  it  will  operate  e<jual- 
ly  well,  tliough  several  storH's  high.  In  this 
oven  the  lower  shelf  is  made  double,  contam- 
ing  confined  air.  'I'bis  prevents  what  is  on 
the  shelf  from  being  burned  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  made  thicker  the  front  side  next  to  the  door, 
.so  that  its  iMider  side  may  be  an  inclined  plane. 
The  furnace  is  round,  and  is  located  under  this 
shelf,  entirely  in  t^e  oven,  except  the  part 
whicli  catches  the  ashes.  Tiie  partition  in 
this  is  the  same  as  in  the  other.  It  will  ho 
seen  that  the  heated  air  must  be  carried  to  the 
back  side  of  the  oven,  where  it  will  ascend  .is 
in  the  other,  and  the  openition  will  l»e  the 
same. 

H.  Nott  &  Co..  ^d  prentium  for  Portable 
Bake  Ovens — a  diploma. 

Graham's  Stove, — as  represented  by  the 
subjoined  cuts.  We  have  before  us  several 
testimonials  from  persons  who  have  had  it  in 
use  some  time,  who  r.ll  concur  in  staling  that 
it  fully  answers  their  expectations.  It  is 
cheap — simple  in  its  construction — neat  in  its 
appearance — and  economical  as  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  consumtnl. 


Naylor'sCoal  Cooking  Stove,  acknowledged 
the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  brought  into 
the  market.  The  demand  having  been  e.\ten- 
sive,  and  the  improvements  great  this  vear, 
will  be  a  further  recommendation  to  it.  The 
improvements  are  a  greater  increase  and  equaU- 
jzation  of  heat  to  the  boilers,  a  greater  facility 
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in  cooking,  economy  in  fuel,  and  a  tolal  pre. 
venJive  of  the  dust  arising  from  coal. 

A  Model  of  a  Cookinj;  Stove,  invented  by  Dr. 
Payne,  13  Beekman  St.,  New-York  ;  (iiiite  no- 
vel in  its  operation.     'I'iie  grate,  or  furnace,  in 
vrhich  the  wood,  or  coal,  is:  burned,  turns  ho- 
rizontally under  a  shallow  lieat  chamber,  of  a 
circular  tbrm,  on  which  the  cooking  ves.sels  are 
placed,  which  enables  the  cook  to  put  the  mostj 
intense  heat  under  the  vessel,  or  vessels,  that! 
most  require  it,  the  burning  surface  of  the  fuel' 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bottom; 
of  the  vessels,  whilst  the  heated  air  from  thel 
furnace,  or  grate,  by  an  ingenious  and  compactj 
arrangement,  passes  from   the  furnace   under { 
all  the  vessels,  in  a  circle*  before  il  escapes  into 
the  stove  pipe,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle.     The  range,  or   grate,  is   so   con- 
structed   as  to    afford   nmple  and  convenient 
room  for  roasting  and  broiling,   without  occu- 
pying a  space   more  than  3  feet  square.    The 
stove  may  stand  on  legs,  or  be  suspeiided. 
Cabinet  Warr. 

J.  C.  Jenckes,  a  Carriage  Cliair  for  an  Inva- 
lid— a  diploma.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
by  which  sick  persons  arc  able  to  mh\e  them- 
selves from  room  to  room,  and  also  alter  their 
position  of  sitting. 

A  splendid    Perspective   Pier  Table,    inlaid 

•with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  piecee 

of  wood  of  diflTerent  shades  and  colors,  so  ar- 

ranged  as  to  appear  like  sfdid  blocks  or  boxes, 

in  whatever  position  you  may  stand  to  view  it ; 

manufactured  by  Wm.  Fulcher,  No.  88   Elm 

street,  New-York. 

u 


W.  Woolley,  for  a  Sofa  Bedstead,  made  by 
E.  S.  Woolley,  and  Frieze  Window  Covering — 
a  diploma. 

J.  A.  Patterson,  fine  inlaid  top  for  Centre  Ta 
ble — a  silver  medal. 

J.  H.  Farrand,  for  Spring  Window  Blinds — a 
diploma.  Mr.  F.  exhibited  a  figure  of  a  Pagoda 
or  Temple,  made  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon — as 
a  model  intended  to  illustrate  at  one  view,  by 
revolving  on  its  centre,  blinds  for  windows, 
both  on  an  improved  principle,  and  of  original 
invention,  and  classed  under  the  following 
heads : 

Inside  spring  blinds,  adapted  either  for  linen, 
transparencies,  maps,  &c.  ; 

Sun  shades  for  outside,  made  to  suit  diffe- 
rent forms  of  windows,  which  effectually 
screen  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  ventilate  the 
rooms  in  hot  weather  ; 

Dwarf  Venetian  blinds,  with  vertical  move- 
ment, striped  Venetian  and  falling  hood  ; 

The  painted  Venetian  blind  differs  from  the 
old  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  extra  lath  re- 
volving  on  two  rollers,  centred  in  the  top.lath, 
whiiih  hangs  in  a  horizontal  position,  there, 
by  preventing  the  litje  either  to  cut  or  slip 
from  th«  pullies,  which  being  vertical  to  the 
holes  in  the  slats  facilitate  the  turning  of  the 
►>'ind,  besides  effectually  screening  the  rays  of 
light. 

FhiP  Arts. 

Original  Busts  of  McDonald  CInrk,  the  poet, 
and  a  Dead  Infant,  both  sculptured  by  James 
V.  Stout — silver  medal. 

These  busts  are  stood  on  pedestals  of  the 


Scaeliola  marble,  and  are  manufactured  by 
Clark  &  Dougherty,  40  Hamersley  street.  They 
are,  in  point  of  strength,  durability,  richness, 
of  tint,  vein  and  polish,  fac  similes  of  their 
originals,  and  what  greatly  enhances  their  value- 
is  the  barrenness  of  the  primitive  quuries,. 
among  which  are  the  lapis  lazula,  roseae  bros- 
ceido,  yellow  antique,  Stc,  and  the  cost  is  from, 
one.sixth  to  one-third  of  their  models. 

J.  W.  Dodge,  1st  premium  for  Miniature- 
Painting — a  diploma. 

J.  James,  1st  premium  for  Stained  and  Burnt'. 
Glass — a  diploma. 

Smith  &  Crane,  Ist,  premium  for  Wood 
Carving — a  diploma. 

Mrs.  Springsteel,  1st  premium  for  frostedi 
embossed  Flower  Work — a  silver  medal. 

Miss  Harris,  Ist  premium  for  Shell  Flower 
Work — a  silver  medal. 

W.  J.  Hubard,  1st  premium  for  Portrait 
Painting — a  diploma. 

Edward  D.  >farchant,  2d  premium  for  Por- 
trait Painting — a  diploma. 

J.  W.  Hill,  1st  premium  for  water  colored 
Landscape  and  Marine  Painting — a  diploma. 

Miss  E.  .Tohnson,  2d  premium  for  water 
colored  Landscape  Painting — a  diploma. 

T.  Chambers,  2d  premium  for  water  colored 
Marine  Painting — a  diploma. 

Noel  Delregney,  Is  premium  for  Oil  Land- 
scape Painting — a  diploma.  " 

Hyatt  &,  Smith,  2d  premium  for  Oif  Land- 
scape Painting — a  diploma. 

W.  Eagleson,  Ist  premium  for  Sculpture  in 
Marble — a  diploma. 

R.  J.  Brown,  2d  premium  for  Sculpture  in 
Marble — a  diploma. 

George  Endicott,  two  Portraits  of  DanieS 
Webster  f-nd  Doctor  De  Witt,  in  Lithograph,  » 
fine  specimen  of  that  art  in  point  of  execution 
and  likeness — a  diploma. 

W.  Thompson,  1st  premium  fijr  Engraving 
— a  silver  medal. 

George  Bird,  Ist  premium  on  Imitation  Wood 
and  Marble — a  silver  medal. 

£.  Ramsbottom,  2d  premium  on  Imitation 
Wood  and  Marble — a  diploma. 

Joseph  De  Groot,  2d  premium  on  Imitation 
Wood  and  Marble— a  diploma. 

Town  Davis,  fine  specimen  of  Architectural 
Drawing,  (the  New  Custom-House) — a  di- 
ploma. 

Stephen  H.  Gimber,  fine  specimen  of  Mez- 
zotinto  Engraving — a  diploma. 

Miss  Margaret  Ackerman,  for  a  Painting 
on  Velvet — a  diploma. 

Miss  Cornelia  Loomis,  aged  13:  years,  for  2 
Wreaths  Embossed  Work — a  diploma. 
Books  and  Stationar 

The  best  specimen  of  Typogi^hy  exhibited 
was  Sparks'  Life  and  Writings  of  W^ashington, 
exhibited  by  Monson  Bancroft,  from  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Second  best  s])ecimen  of  Typography,  By- 
ron's Works,  published  by  George  Dearborn, 
elegantly  bound  by  H.  &,  H.  Griffin. 

Best  specimen  of  Blank  Account  Books,  ex- 
hibited by  Wm.  Minns  ;  the  ruling  very  neat 
and  perfect,  and  the  binding,  particularly  of  two 
volumes,  highly  finished  and  in  good  style. 

Second  best  specimen  of  Blank  Books,  by  D. 
Felt  &,  Co.,  four  very  elegant  specimens,  as  to 
ruling  and  binding. 

Best  specimen  of  Book  Binding ;  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  bound  by  L.  Turner. 

Second  best  specimen  of  Book!  Binding,  by 
H.  &  H.  Griflfin. 

Best  specimen  of  Sealing  Wax  ;  a  great  va- 
riety of  beautiful  samples,  plain  and  variegated 
colors,  by  D.  Felt  &  Co.     . 

Best  specimen  of  Manufactured  Quills,  by  D. 
Felt  &  Co. 

Best  specimen  of  Maps,  by  Mitchell,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Second  best  specimen  of  Maps,  by  D.  H. 
Burr,  N.  Y.;  a  large  and  elegant  Map  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  with  Plans  of  the  cities 
and  most  important  towns  in  the  State. 

The  following  articles  were  worthy  of  par? 
ticular  notice : 
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'  The  NHtional  Portrait  Gallery,  published  by 
M.  Bancroft,  press  of  Wm.  Van  Norden.  Al- 
though  it  may  be  thought  that  this  work  falls 
more  immediately  under  the  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  this  committee  cannot  omit  to  notice, 
with  high  approbation,  the  style  of  its  execu- 
tion, which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publish- 
ers, and  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  progress 
of  the  arts  in  this  country. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  by  R. 
Bartlett  &.  S.  Raynor,  press  of  Wm.  Van  Nor- 
den, a  very  neat  and  beautiful  edition. 

Mitchell's  Reference  and  Distance  Map  of 
ttie  United  States,  exhibited  by  C.  Mould,  agent, 
155  Broadway,  is  a  work  wliich  merits  particu- 
lar notice  for  its  correct  and  handsome  execu- 
tion, and  minuteness  and  variety  of  detail.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  volume  (324  pages)  of  ex- 
planatory references,  containing  also  a  mass 
of  important  topographical  and  statistical  in- 
formation. * 

A  fine  specimen  of  Portable  Writing  Desk 
and  Dressing  Case,  by  Thomas  Luff  &  Co. 

Very  superior  Binders'  and  Paste  Boards,  by 
J.  B.  Cheeseman. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Rosewood  Cabinet  Piano  Forte,  No.  401,  6 
octaves,  with  patent  piccolo  action,  and  cylin- 
der fall,  manufactured  by  Firth  &  Hall,  No. 
1  Franklin  square.     Silver  medal. 

One  8  keyed  silver  banded  cocoawood  flute, 
with  patent  roller  spriugs,  elastic  cushion 
keys,  and  C  &  C  silver  plates  ; 

Also,  one  8  keyed  silve*'  banded  cocoawood 
flute,  with  elastic  cushion  keys,  common 
springs,  C  &.  C  silver  plates.  Both  the  flutes 
manufactured  as  above. 

Two  Piano  Fortes,  by  John  Osborne.  The 
only  difference  in  the  two  musical  instruments 
is,  the  one  is  what  is  called  by  makers  Freneli 
Grand  Action,  and  the  other  English  Grand  Ac- 
tion. The  above  names  are  given  them  by 
way  of  classification  or  designation,  as  they  are, 
in  part,  copied  from  those  two  nations,  in  their 
original  mode  of  mechanism.    Gold  medal. 

Bridgland  &t  Jardine,  2d  premium  on  Square 
Piano  Forte — a  silver  medal.  • 

Bridgland  &  Jardine,  2d  premium  on  Cabinet 
Work,  rose-wood  Piano  Forte  Cases — diploma. 

C.  H.  Eiseubrant,  Baltimore,  1st  premmm 
on  Flutes  and  Clarionets — a  silver  medal. 

Rounberg  &  Schroed«r,  2d  premium  on 
Flutes  and  Clarionets — a  diploma. 

C.  G.  Christman,  for  workmanship  for  an 
inproved  Flute — a  diploma. 

C.  A.  Eisenbrant,  for  a  Brass  Horn — a  di- 
ploma. 

G.  Godene,  for  double  Bass  Viol — a  diploma. 
India  Rubber  Goods. 

Captain  L.  Norcross'  Water  Dress — com. 
posed  of  a  lead  cap,  which  encloses  the  head, 
of  75  lbs.  weight,  and  one  foot  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  small  glass  in  front,  for  the  ob- 
ject of  vision.  The  lower  part  has  an  open- 
ing, the  edges  of  .which  rest  on  the  shoulders 
and  front  and  back  of  the  chest  equally. 

The  dress  is  made  entire  of  India  rubber 
cloth,  with  arms,  ^oves,  legs,  and  feet,  and 
made  to  fit  loose.  The  end  that  joins  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cap  or  helmet  is  made  like 
the  mouth  of  a  bag.  The  operator  draws  it 
on  whole,  and  then  the  upper  part,  or  mouth, 
is  tied  close  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap. 
Weights  of  lead  are  attached  to  the  feet,  of  ten 
pounds  each.  Frem  the  top  of  the  helmet  there 
18  a  pipe  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  water 
is  deep,  which  the  operator  is  j^ing  to  work 
in,  attached  to  an  air  pump.  This  is  the  air 
refreshing,  or  supply  pipe  ;  another  pipe,  from 
tlie  helmet  to  the  top  of  the  water,  is  the  dis- 
charge pipe.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  flat  portion, 
about  6  mches  long,  made  by  stitching  two 
flat  pieces  of  sole  leather  together  on  the 
e^ges,  situated  about  6  inches  from  the  helmet, 
and  this  constitutes  the  safety  valve.  On  this 
valve,  the  pressure  of  the  water  acts  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  air  from  the  dress,  till  the 
air,  surrounding  the  body  from  the  fingers  to  the 
toes,  is  more  dense  than  the  water,  then  a 
proper  portion  of  the  air  escapes  through  the 


valve,  and  goes  up  to  the  surface,  along  the 
discharge  tube. 

Boston  and  Lynn  India  Rubber  Company, 

1st  premium  for  India  Rubber  Goods — a  silver 

medal.     C.  C.  Nichols,  3.3  Fulton  street,  agent. 

Also,  from  the  India  Rubber  Factory,   Rox- 

bury,  Mass. (warranted  water  and  air  tight) — 

Ladies'  India  Rubber  Camlet  Cloaks  ;  (Jen- 
tlemen's  Drab  Pantaloons  and  Surtouts  ;  Life 
Preservers ;  Silk  Air  Cushion  ;  Ladies'  Pru- 
nelle  Shoes — a  diploma.  H.  A.  Winslow,  66 
Maiden  lane,  agent. 

Carriages,  <fr. 
Isaac  Mix  &  Sons,  a  very  handsome  Stan- 
hope, with  improvements  in  manner  of  put- 
ting on  tires,  worthy  of  particular  notice  ;  the 
rundle  behind  is  well  arranged  for  servant,  or 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure — a  silver  medal. 

Isaac  Mix  and  Sons,  one  carriage,  turn.over 
seat  Stanhope,  a  well  made  and  convenient  arti- 
cle for  a  family.     A^diploma. 

I.  Cooke  &  Sons,  one  double  seat  Phaeton. 
This  carriage  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  barouche,  with  a  top  to  close  all 
round,  or  as  a  double  seat  Phteton  ;  by  taking 
off  the  driver's  seat  and  turning  the  fifont  seat 
to  face  the  horses,  the  top  can  be  thrown  dowa 
or  removed  at  pleasurt^.     A  silver  medal. 

I.  Cooke  &,  Sons,  a  very  handsome  Buggy 
Waggon — a  diploma. 

Peter  L.  Donaldson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  Gig 
Axles — a  diploma. 

Gold,  Silver,  Plate,  Jewelry,  <^. 
Mullen  &  Ackerman,  for  spe-cimens  of  filagree 
jewelry — a  diploma.  W.  J.  Mullen,  of  the  sane 
firm,  has  been  awarded  a  medal  for  two  gold 
watch  dials.  Mr.  M.  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the 
American  manufacture  of  this  article.  He  was^ 
the  first  in  this  country  to  attempt  their  prepa- 
ration, and  now  executes  them  in  a  style  equal 
to  any  that  can  be  imported. 

Janes  Thompson,  2d  premium  for  Silver 
Pitchers — a  silver  medal. 

Richards,  1st  premium  on  Patent  Spring 
Gold  Spectacles — a  diploma. 

Robinson,  Jones  Ai,  Co.,  1st  premium  for 
plain  and  fine  gilt  chased  and  fancy  buttons 
— a  silver  medal.  Attwater,  Parker  A  Wilson, 
No.  8  Piatt  street,  agents. 

Ackerman's  Lithoraetallic,  or  Jewel-pointed 
Pen,  is  a  gold  pen,  with  points  made  of  a  valua- 
ble jewel,  and  one  of  its  peculiar  advantages  is 
that  it  cannot  be  corroded  by  ink,  and  may  be 
used  a  long  time  without  being  at  aH  injured  or 
impaired  by  use. 

After  a  Uttle  experience,  a  good  writer  will 
prefer  it  to  the  steel  pen,  as  the  ink  flows  morel 
freely,  and  his  hand-writing  will  be  uniformly 
th«  same,  and  resemble  more  that  of  the  quill 
pen.  It  is  made  portable  for  the  pocket,  and 
will  be  found,  to  persons  travelhng,  a  very  use- 
ful and  convenient  article. 

We  defer  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  inventor,)  giving  a  description  of  the  new- 
ly invented  graduating  silver  steel  pen,  which 
received  the  premium  of  a  gold  medal. 


men  of  water  proof  Gum  Elastic  Boots — a  di-  • 
ploma. 

T.  Lane  &  Son,  1st  premium  for  Ladies* 
Boot  and  Dress  Slippers — a  diploma. 

Alexander  Clark,   1st  premium  on  Gentle- 
men's Calf  Skin  Boots — a  diploma. 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  <f-c. 

Denny  Manufacturing  Comi>any,  Oxford, 
Mass.,  1st  premium  for  supernne  black  and 
blue  Cloths—a  gold  medal.  Steele,  Wolcott  &. 
Co.,  62  Pine  street,  agents. 

Middlesex  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  2d  pre-  " 
mium  for  superfine  black  Cloth — a  silver  me- 
dal.    Steele,  Wolcott  &.  Co.  62  Pine  St.,  agents. 

Wethered  &  Brothers,  Baltimore,  3d  pre- 
mium for  su]>erfine  blue  Cloths — a  diploma. 
Steele,  Wolcott  &  Co.,  62  Pine  street,  agents. 

Daniel  Buck,  Lawville,  Lewie  countv,  N.  Y., 
let  premium  for  American  Saxony  Wool — a 
diploma.  Steele,  Wolcott  &  Co.,  62  Pine  St., 
agents. 

Wethered  &  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Ist  pre- 
mium for  black  Cassimeres — a  silver  medal. 
Steele,  Wolcott  &.  Co.,  Pme  street,  agents.;;^ 

Middlesex  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  2d  pre- 
mium  for  black  Cassimeres — a  diploma.  Steele, 
Wolcott  &  Co.,  62  Pine  street,  agents. 

Dick  8t  Sanford,  Newtown,  Conn.,  Ist  pre- 
mium for  Satinets — a  diploma.  Charles  N. 
Mills,  44  Pine  street,  agent. 

John  Wilde  &  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Ist  pre- 
mium for  White  Flannels — a  silver  medal.  J. 
Wilde,  No.  12  Gold  street,  New-York. 

A.  Robinson,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1st  premium 
for  Prints — a  gold  medal.  Brown, .Brothers  & 
C*.,  63  Pine  street,  agents. 

Louisdale  Company,  R.  I.,  1st  preminrnffor 
Nankeens— a  diploma.  Lawrence  &  Trimble, 
51  Pine  street,  agents. 

Paul  M.  P.  Durando,  1st  premium  for  Boys* 
Clothing — a  diploma. 

Home,  Shepard  &,  Fisher,  a  piece  of  Bleach- 
ed Cotton  Flannel — a  diploma.  L.  Hdbrook  & 
Co.,  53  Pine  street,  agents. 

Premiums  or  diplomas  were  also  awarded 
forjthe  following : 

Wm.  T.  Willard,  for  Covering  for  Vault 
Grate — a  diploma. 

John  Woolley,  1st  premiifm  for  Roofing — a 
diploma. 

E.  B.  Sweet,  2d  premium  for  Roofing — a 
diploma. 

Peck  &  Lannuier,  1st  premium  for  Beaver 
Hats — a  diploma. 

A.  &  A.  Bancker,  2d  premium  for  Beaver 
Hats — a  diploma. 

J.  M.  Henderson.  1st  premium  for  Silk  Hats 
— a  diploma. 

Hyatt  &  Smith,  1st  premium  for  Sign  Paint- 
ing— a  diploma. 

John  M.  Brown,  2d  premium  for  Ornamental 
Sign  Painting — a  diploma. 

J.  F.  Hanks,  1st  premium  for  Ornamental 
Sign  Painting — a  diploma. 

Judah  A.  Lee,  1st  premium  for  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Penmanship— a  diploma. 

S.  Andrews  &.  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  Ist  pre- 


l.      Leather,  Boots,  Shoes,  <3j;^. 

ShefxW  &  Reed,  Salisbury  Centre,  Herkimer 
county,  1st  premium  for  hemlock  tanned  Sole 
Leather — a  diploma.  Thomas  Brooks  &  Sons, 
agents.  No.  60  Vesey  street. 

Quackenboss,  Wynkoop  &  Co.,  2d  premium 
for  hemlock  tanned  Sole  Leather — a  diploma. 

W.  Leek,  1st  premium  for  oak  tanned  Sole 
Leather — a  diploma.     Isaac  Bullard,  agent. 

F.  K.  Boughton,  Utica,  1st  premium  for  Ot- 
ter and  Seal  Skin  Caps — a  diploma.  For  sale 
at  163  Water  street. 

J.  W.  Brodie,  Ist  premium  for  dnssed  Otter 
Skins — a  diploma. 

J.  D.  Williams,  1st  premium  on  dressed 
Muskrat  Skins — a  diploma. 

S.  C.  Smith,  fine  specimen  of  lined  India 
Rubber  Shoes — a  diploma. 

J.  G.  Vandenburg,  33  Wall  street,  fine  speci- 


Marquand   &   Co.,  1st  premium  for  Silve»tTmnm  for  Combination  Lock,;  invented  by  S. 

Pitchers,  Spoons,  and  Forks — a  silver  meda^  ,  Andrews a  silver  medal. 

Jared  L.  Moore,  for  fine  specimen  of  Gold  ^d:      j   q  Pierson  &.  Brothers,  1st  premium  for 
Sdver  Spectacles.  -  _  \     !  yf^Q^  Screws— a  diploma. 

T.  &  B.  Rowland,  Philadelphia,  Ist  premium 
for  Mill  Cross-Cut  and  Pit  Saws  and  Shovels 
and  Spades — a  silver  medal.  Edward  Field, 
No.  1  Piatt  street,  agent. 

Lewis  McKee  &.  Co.,  Plymouth,  Conn.,  1st 
premium  for  Chest  and  Cabinet  Locks — a 
diploma.  Atwell,  Baker  &  Wilson,  agents, 
No.  3  Piatt  St. 

W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Douglass,  Mass.,  Ist  pre- 
mium for  Axes  and  Hatchets — a  diploma. 
Agents,  Hubbard  and  Casey,  No.  48  Exchange 
Place. 

Johnson  &.  Co.,  1st  premium  for  Cosmetics, 
Fancy  Soap  and  Perfumery — a  diploma. 

O.  S.  Williams,  1st  premium  for  TravelUng 
Trunk — a  diploma. 

R.  R.  Chamber,  2d  premium  for  Tpavelling 
Trunk — a  diploma. 

(Tohe  cotdixued.) 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Memoirs  or  thk  Life  and  collRe8PONDE^cK  of 
Hannah  Moork  ;  by  Wm.  Roberts.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  —We  hastily  mentioned 
these  volumes  last  week,  and  have  since  looked 
into  ihem  with  much  interest ;  though  to  say  truth, 
there  is  something  too  much  of  them. 

The  great  charm  of  them  is  the  collection  of  let. 
ters  from  conspicuous  persons,  with  whom,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  si-xly  years,  Hannah  Moore  lived 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  and  friendship.  These 
present  a  lively  and  striking  view  of  the  times  :  they 
are  full  of  anecdote,  nay  gossip  ;  and  on  that  very 
account,  as  viewed  in  centrast  with  the  character, 
• — in  later  life  almost  ascetic, — of  the  lady,  and  with 
that  of  her  literary  labors, — arc  the  more  strikmg. 

Garrick,  Johnson,  Walpole,  Burke,  of  a  past  age, 
with  Wilberforce  and  all  his  virtuous  associates  of 
our  day,  constitute  a  few  of  the  briglit  names  that 
grace  these  pages. 

We  have  heretofore  made  extracts  from  these 
volumes.  Wc  now  add  a  few  more  ;  and  first  from 
Garrick's  sprightly  pen. 

Essex,  July  9,  1777. 

My  Dearest  ok  Hannahs. — You  must  have  thought 
me  last,  mad,  or  dead,  that  I  have  not  sent  you  a 
morsel  of  affection  for  some  lime.  I  have  an  ex 
cuse,  it  there  can  be  any  for  the  neglect  of  such  a 
friend  I  We  are  now  with  Mr.  Rigby  and  some 
ladies,  our  particular  friends,  by  the  sea-si  j« ;  and 
while  1  am  writing  this  in  my  dressing  room,  1  see 
no  less  than  fifty  vessels  under  sail,  and  one,  half  an 
hour  ago,  saluted  us  with  thirteen  guns  Among 
all  the  Hews,  foreign  and  ilomestic,  that  travel 
through  and  about  Bristol,  have  you  not  heard  that 
Mrs.  Garrick  and  I  were  separated?  Tell  the  truih, 
deaf  NinC;  and  shame  you  know  whom.  To  our 
very  great  surprize,  a  great  friend  of  ours  came  from 
London  ;  and  to  his  greater  surprise,  found  us 
laughing  over  our  tea  under  our  walnut-tree  ;  he 
took  me  y|ide,  and  told  me  it  was  all  over  the  town, 
from  Hyire  Park  corner  to  White  chapel  dunghill, 
that  I  had  parted  with  Mrs.  Garrick.  You  may 
easily  suppose  this  was  great  matter  of  mirth  to  us. 
We  imagined  somebody  had  had  a  mind  to  joke 
with  our  friend,  but  upon  inquiry  we  found  that  such 
a  report  had  been  spread  ;  but,  to  comfort  your 
heart,  be  assured  that  we  are  still  as  much  united 
as  ever,  and  are  both  so  well,  thut  there  is  a  pros- 
pect o(  dragging  on  our  clogs  for  some  years  to 
corns.  Colman  is  preparing  his  comedy  of  four 
acts,  called  the  '^Suicide'  a  very  dangerous  sub- 
ject, but  the  actors  say  it    must  have  great  success. 

My  theatrical  curiosity  diminishes  daily,  and  my 
vanity  as  an  author,  is  quite  extinct;  though  by  the 
by,  I  have  written  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  member  for  Shropshire,  upon  his  attack  upon 
me  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  complained  tlnit 
a  celebrated  gentleman  was  admitted  into  the  house 
when  every  body  else  was  excluded,  and  that  Iglo. 
ried  in  my  situation.  Upon  these  last  words  my 
muse  has  taken  flight,  and  with  success.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  different  speakers,  and,  it  is  said,  well, 
and  strong,  and  true.  I  read  them  to  Lord  North, 
Lord  Gower,  Lord  Weymouth,  Mr.  Rigby,  &c.,  and 
they  were  all  pleased.  If  I  have  time  before  I  am 
obliged  to  send  away  this  long  letter,  you  shall  have 
the  first  copy,  though  you  roust  take  cure  not  to  suf- 
fer  them  to  go  from  your  own  hands.  I  have,  upon 
my  word,  given  them  lo  nobody.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Townshend  behaved  nobly  upon  the  occasion.  The 
whole  house  gfoaned  at  poor  Baldwin,  who  is  reck- 
oned, par  excellence,  the  dullest  man  in  it ;  and  a 
question  was  going  to  be  put,  to  give  me  an  exclu- 
give  privilege  to  go  in  whenever  I  pleased.  In  short, 
I  am  a  much  greater  man  than  I  thought. 

Wfaenever  I  receive  your  story  I  shall  con  it  over 
most  unmercifully.  My  wife  this  moment  tells  rae 
that  I  must  send  you  »  double  portion  of  her  love  ; 
and  she  has  added,  that  if  the  vinegar  is  but  half  as 
sharp  OS  your  pen,  or  as  your  temper  is  sweet,  she 
shall  be  most  thankful  for  it.  There  is  German  wit 
for  you.  I  shall  deliver  the  overflowings  of  your 
heart  to  her  in  all  the  purity  of  affection.  We  are 
going  to  Lady  Spencer's,  for  ten  days,  in  half  an 
hour.     Our  loves  to  all  about  you. 

Most  affectionately  and  faithfully  yours, 
-.'"-',  r  D.  Garrick. 


Adelphi,  Oct.  17, 1777 

Shame  !  shame  !  shame ! 
You  may  well  so,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  indeed  I 
have  been  so  disagreeably  entertained  with  the  gout 
running  all  about  me,  from  head  to  heel,  that  I  have 
been  unfit  for  the  duties  of  friendship,  and  very  often 
lor  those  which  a  good  husband,  and  a  good  friend, 
should  never  fail  performing.  I  must^KRllop  over  this 
small  piece  of  paper  ;  it  was  the  first  I  snatched  up, 
to  tell  you  that  ray  wife  has  your  letter,  and  thinks  it 
a  fine  one  and  a  sweet  one. 

I  was  at  court  to-day,  and  such  work  they  made 
with  me,  from  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Page  of  the  Back  Stairs,  that  I  have  been  suflfocated 
with  compliments.  We  have  wanted  you  at  some  of 
our  private  hours.  Whore's  the  Nine  ?  we  want  the 
Nine  I     Silent  was  every  muse. 

Cambridge  said  yesterday,  in  a  large  company  at 
the  Bishop  of  Durham's,  where  I  dined,  that  your 
ode  to  my  house. do/;  was  a  very  witty  production  ; 
and  he  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  altered  or 
amended  except  in  the  last  stanza,  which  he  thought 
the  only  weak  one.  I  am  afraid  that  you  asked  mo 
to  do  something  for  you  about  the  parliament ;  which, 
in  my  multitude  of  matters,  was  overlooked  ;  pray, 
if  It  is  of  consequence,  let  me  know  it  again,  and 
you  may  be  assured  of  the  intelligence  you  want. 

The  last  new  tragedy,  "  Semiramis,"  has,  though 
a  bare  translation,  met  wiih  great  success.  The 
prologue  is  a  bad  one,  as  you  may  read  in  the  papers 
by  the  author;  the  epilogue  is  grave,  but  a  sweet 
pretty  elegant  morsel,  by  Mr.  Sheridan ;  it  had  de 
servedly  great  success.  Mr.  Mason's  Caractacus  is 
not  crowded,  but  the  men  of  taste,  and  classical 
men,  admire  it  much.  Mrs.  Garrick  sends  a  large 
parcel  of  love  to  you  all.  I  send  mine  in  the  same 
bundle.  Pray  write  soon,  and  forgive  me  all  my 
delinquincies.  I  really  have  no  time  to  read  over 
my  scrawl,  so  pray  decipher  ner,  and  excuse  me 
Ever  yours,  most  afTectienately,  D.  Garrick. 

Hannah  Moore  was  excessively  anxious  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  schools.  The  follow, 
ing  letter  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  she  met 
with. 

"  I  was  told  we  should  meet  with  great  opposition 
if  I  did  not  try  to  propitiate  the  chief  despot  of  the 
village,  who  is  very  rich  and  very  brutal ;  so  I 
ventured  to  the  den  of  this  monster,  in  a  country 
as  savage  as  himself,  near  Bridgewaier.  He  beg. 
ged  I  would  not  think  of  bringing  any  religion  into 
the  country  ;  it  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  poor,  for  it  made  them  lazy  and  useless.  In  vain 
I  represented  to  him,  that  they  would  be  more  indus- 
trious as  they  were  better  principled  ;  and  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  had  no  selfish  views  in  what  I  was 
doing.  He  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  knew  the 
world  too  well  to  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Somewhat  dismayed  to  find  that  my  success  bore  no 
proportion  to  my  submissions,  I  was  almost  discoura. 
ged  from  more  visits;  but  I  found  that  friends  must 
be  secured  at  all  events,  for  if  these  rich  sava 
set  their  faces  against  us,  and  influenced  tbe^oor 
people,  I  saw  that  nothing  but  hostilities  would  en. 
sue;  so  I  made  eleven  of  these  agreeable  visits; 
and  as  I  improved  in  the  art  of  canvassing,  had  bet. 
ter  success.  Miss  Wilberforce  would  have  been 
shocked,  had  she  seen  the  petty  tyrants  whose  in. 
solence  I  stroked  and  tamed,  the  u^ly  children  I 
praised,  the  pointers  and  spaniels  I  caressed,  the  ci- 
der I  commended,  and  the  wine  I  swallowed.  After 
these  irresistible  flatteries,  I  inquired  of  eac!i  if  he 
could  recommend  me  to  a  house  ;  and  said  that  I 
had  a  little  plan  which  I  hoped  would  secure  their 
orchards  from  being  robbed,  their  rabbits  from  be- 
ing shot,  their  game  from  being  stolen,  and  which 
might  lower  the  poor-rates.  If  effect  be  the  best 
proof  of  eloquence,  then  mine  was  a  good  speech  ; 
for  I  gained  at  length  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
whole  people,  and  their  promise  to  discourage  or  fa- 
vor the  poor  in  proportion  as  they  were  attentive  or 
negligent  in  sending  their  children.  Patty,  wiio  is 
with  me,  says  she  has  good  hope  that  the  hearts  of 
some  of  these  rich  poor  wretches  may  be  touched  : 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  intoxi. 
cated  every  day  before  dinner,  and  plunged  in  such 
vices  as  make  me  begin  to  think  London  a  virtuous 
place." 

This  passage  was  written  in  1789.  Thirty-four 
years  elapsed,  and  she  was  among  the  scorners  of 
the  Schoolmaster.     The  age  had  outgrown  her. 

"Our  poor  are  now  to  be  made  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers. 1  am  not  the  champion  of  ignorance  ;  but 
I  own  I  am  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  the  contrast. 

Even  our  excellent  C seems  to  me  to  refine 

too  much  ;  but  my  friend  F is  an  Ultra  of  the 


first  magnitude.  The  poor  must  not  only  read  £n. 
glish,  but  ancient  history,  and  the  sciences  are  to  be 
laid  open  to  them.  Now,  not  to  inquire  where  would 
they  get  the  money,  I  isk,  where  would  a  laboring 
man  get  the  time  7  Time  is  the  fortune  of  a  poor 
man  ;  and  as  to  what  they  would  gain  from  Grecian 
history, — why,  they  would  learn  that  the  meanest 
citizen  of  Athens  could  determine  on  the  merits  of  a 
tragedy  of  Euripides ;  to  do  which,  they  mast  always 
live  in  a  playhouse,  as  indeed  they  almost  always  did; 
they  were  such  critics  in  language  as  to  detect  a  fo- 
reign accent  in  a  great  philosopher,  &c. ;  and  yet 
history  does  not  speak  of  a  more  turbulet,  unman- 
ageable, profligate  people.  «  •  » 
If  you  are  not  quite  tired  of  me  and  my  senilities,  I 
will  proceed  to  a  few  facts  to  illustrate  my  theory. 
Not  only  in  the  great  national  schools,  but  in  the  lit.  ' 
lie  paltry  cottage  seminaries  of  threepence  a  week, 
I  hear  of  the  most  ridiculous  ins'ances  of  the  afliacta. 
tion  of  literature.  A  poor  little  girl  ef  this  stamp  was 
in  my  room  one  day  when  a  gentleman  was  sitting 
with  me.  He  asked  her  what  she  was  reading  at 
school.  'Oh,  Sir,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  !* 
Indeed,'  said  he,  '  that  must  bo  a  very  large  work  !' 
'  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  small  book,  and  I  had  it  for  half 
a  crown.'  My  friend  smilel,  lamented  that  what 
had  cost  him  so  much  time  and  money  was  of  such 
easy  attainment.  I  asked  a  little  girl,  a  servant's 
child,  the  other  day,  what  she  was  reading,  and  if 
she  could  say  her  Catechism  7  '  O  no.  Madam,  I  am 
learning  Syntax."  What  I  am  going  to  add,  you 
will  think  an  exaggeration,  if  not  an  invention,  but  it 
is  a  literal  fact.  A  girl  in  the  next  parish  being  ask. 
ed  what  she  learnt,  answered,  I  learns  geography, 
and  the  harts  and  senses.' 

"  In  many  schools,  I  am  assured,  writing  and 
accounts  are  taught  on  Sundays.  This  is  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  sin.  He  who  is  taught  arithmetic 
when  a  boy,  will,  whAi  a  man,  open  his  shop,  on  a 
Sunday*.  Now,  in  my  poor  judgment,  all  this  has  a 
revolutionary  as  well  as  irreligious  tendency ;  and 
'he  misfortune  is,  that  the  growing  ultraism  on  the 
side  of  learning,  falsely  so  called,  wilt  irritate  and 
inflame  the  old  bigotry  which  hugged  absolute 
ignorance  as  hidden  treasure,  not  to  be  parted  with  ; 
while  tnat  sober  measure  of  Christian  instruction 
which  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  will  be  re- 
jected by  both  parties." 

Who  would  have  expected  to  find  Cobbett  and 
Hannah  Moore  maintaining  the  same  opinion  re> 
spectingthe  inexpediency  of  educating  the  poor  7 

A  few  anecdotes  shall  close. 

Precocious  Prineecraft. — "  I  have  since  dined  with 
Bryant  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  and  we  are  become  great 
friends.  He  '  bears  his  faculties  so  meekly,'  and 
has  such  simplicity  of  manners,  that  I  take  to  him 
as  I  did  to  Hermes  Harris,  whom  every  body  must 
regret,  ;hat  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage^f  know, 
ing  Ipt^.  Only  Bryant  is  the  pleasanter  man.  Ha 
me  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  the  little . 
rinces.  He  had  been  that  morning  to  Windsor  to 
present  his  book.  He  was  met  in  the  ame-Chambt)r 
by  thj..y<rtingest  of  them,  who  begged  to  look  at  it. 
\Vhen  it  was  put  into  his  hands,  he  held  it  upside 
down,  and  glancing  his  eyes  for  a  moment  over  the 
pages,  returned  it  with  an  air  ef  ijnportant  gracious* 
ness,  pronouncing  it  excellent  T'  '    *  • 

A  singular  friend  for  a  pietist  — "  Poor  Ayrey 
dropped  down  dead  a  few  days  ago  !  he  was  the  only 
Atheist  I  ever  knew  ;  but  what  I  thought  particular- 
ly argtied  a  wrong  judgment  in  him  was  this,  that 
he  was  an  honest  good-natured  man, — which  certain, 
ly  he  should  not  have  been  on  bis  principles.  He 
was  a  fatalist  ;  and  if  he  snufled  the  candle,  or  stir, 
red  the  fire,  or  took  snufT,  he  solemnly  protested  he 
was  compelled  to  do  it  ;  and  it  did  not  depend  on 
his  own  discretion  whether  he  should  buckle  his 
shoe  or  tie  his  garter.  If  I  had  not  known  him  welU 
I  would  not  have  believed  there  had  existed  such  a 
character.  He  always  confessed  he  was  a  coward  ; 
and  had  a  natural  fear  of  pain  and  death,  though  be 
knew  he  should  be  as  if  he  had  never  been.  I  can. 
not  think  of  him  without  horror  and  compassion.-— 
He  knows  by  this  time  whether  a  fiiturCi  State  was 
really  such  a  ridi<  ulous  invention  of  priestcraft  and 
superstition,  as  he  always  said  it  was." 

A  Moravian  Repartee. — "  Miss  Hamilton  told  us  a 
pleasant  anecdote  of  Hutton,  the  Moravian,  who  has 
the  honor  of  being  occasionally  admitted  to  the  Royal 
breakfast  table.  'Hutton,'  said  the  King  to  him  one 
morning,  •  is  it  true  that  you  Moravians  marry  with, 
out  any  previAius  knowledge  of  each  ether  7'  *  Yes, 
may  it  please  your  Majesty,  returned  Hutton,  *  Our 
marriages  are  quite  royal:  " 

Deatk-bed  of  an  Ambassador. — "  I  believe  I 
mentioned  that  a  foreign  ambassador.  Count  Adbe. 
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mar,  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  that  he  was  to 
have  had  a  great  assembly  on  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  it  happened :  it  is  shocking  to  relate  the 
sequel.  It  was  on  a  Sunda)".  The  company  went — 
some  hundreds.  The  man  lay  deprived  of  sense  and 
motion;  bis  bed-chamber  joins  the  great  drawing- 
room,  where  was  a  faro-bank  held  close  to  his  bed's 
head.  Somebody  said  they  thought  they  made  too 
much  noise.  '  Oh,  no  !'  another  answered,  '  it  will 
do  him  good  ;  the  worst  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sleep.' 
A  third  said,  '  I  did  not  think  Adhemar  had  been  a 
fellow  of  such  rare  spirit :  palsy  and  faro  together 
is  spirited  indeed ;  this  is  keeping  it  up  !'  I  was 
telling  this  to  Mr.  Walpols  the  other  day,  and  la- 
menting it  as  a  national  stigma,  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times  I  had  met  with.  In  return,  he 
told  me  of  a  French  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  being 
in  the  article  of  death,  had  just  signed  his  will,  when 
the  lawyer  who  drew  it  up  was  invited  by  the  wife  to 
stay  supper.  The  table  was  laid  in  the  dying  man's 
apartment ;  the  lawyer  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  ad- 
drejssing  himselt  to  the  lady,  drank  a  la  santt  de 
noire  aitnable]  agonisatU ."" 

The  Religious  Souvenik  :  Philadelphia,  Key  &> 
BiDDLE. — The  late  and  lamented  Dr.  Bedell,  of  Phi 
ladelphia,  beloved  as  a  clergyman,  and  respected  as 
a  scholar,  was  the  Editor,  for  the  three  years  of  its 
existence,  including  the  present,  of  this  Souvenir — 
and  though  death  snatched  him  away  before  this  one 
could  appear,  he  had  selected,  prepared,  or  approved 
all  the  materials.  They  are  all  good,  though  we 
cannot  say  any  are  marked  by  high  excellence.  As 
a  whole,  however,  including  the  engravings,  some  of 
which  are  nevertheless  carelessly  enough  executed, 
it  is  a  creditable  publication. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  No.  I.  By 
George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Literature  in  the  University  of  New  York.  New 
York :  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co. — A  clear  and  beau- 
tifully printed  pamphlet — the  first  of  a  series  to  be 
published  periodically,  under  the  above  title,  has  at. 
traded  no  little  attention.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
learned  expositor  to  present  with  the  original  IIe> 
brew  text,  a  new  literal  version  of  the  Psalms,  for- 
tifying the  name  by  all  that  versions  in  other  lan- 
guages can  impart  uf  explanatory  matter.  The  la 
bor  of  such  a  version,  when,  as  the  author  well  re- 
marks, a  day  may  be  spent  upon  settling  the  proper 
meaning  of  a  single  word,  those  only  conversant 
with  philological  inquiries  can  appreciate. 

To  scholars,  this  commentary  will  be  greatly  at- 
tractive,  while  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  see  for 
themselves  the  authority  upon  which  this  new  and 
literal  version  of  the  Psalms  is  to  be  given,  it  will 
be  not  less  valnable. 

It  is  a  great  endeavor,  and  seems  to  be  faithfully 
and  ably  made. 

Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon. 

The  Fisherman's  Hut,  a  Tale  for  Young  Chil. 
dren. — These  little  volumes  both  are  issued  by  the 
New-York  General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Press. 

The  first  is  an  adaptation,  from  some  English  tra- 
vels, of  facts  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  young 
readers,  with  notes  explanatory,  and  some,  bad 
enough,  wood  cuts. 

The  Fisherman's  Hut  is  a  pretty  little  story,  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  moral  that  courage  and  af- 
fection, unless  restrained  and  checked  by  cool  fore- 
thought and  prudence,  may  be  absolutely  injurious. 

Usury  Funds,  Banks,  &c.  &c.,  repugnant  to  the 
Divine  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  :  by  ihe^  Kev.  Jere- 
MiAM  O'Calleghan,  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont:  New- York,  T.  Doyle. — This  is  a 
grave  jumble  about  bank  usury,  pew  rent,  grave 
tax.  Burking;  dissecting,  &c.,  which  fills  380  pages 
of  an  8vo  volume,  and  which  those  will  read  who 
think  tbey^need  instruction  whether  banks,  faud6,and 
usury  are  tonirary  to  the  law  of  God.  .,  ,j      ' 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CIII.  for 
August.     New  York:  T.  Foster — This  is  No.  IV 


of  the  republication  of  the  London  Edinburgh  Fo- 
reign  and  Westminster,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Foster, 
at  the  exceedingly  cheap  rate  of  f8  per  annum,  for 
the  whole  scries.  We  perceive  with  pleasure,  by 
a  notice  in  this  number,  that  the  encouragement  ex- 
tended to  the  enterprizc,  exceeds  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  proprietor  ;  and  morevcr,  that  it  may 
be  further  encouraged  without  any  detriment  to  the 
Boston  edition,  by  Lily,  Wait  &.  Co.  of  the  Eklin- 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews — those  gentlemen  hav. 
ing  sold  to  Mr.  Foster  the  subscription  list  of  their 
republication,  which  will  now  be  merged  in  this. 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Lily,  Wait  &,  Co.  was  ClI.  We  now  have 
in  the  new  form,  CIII.       > 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Use- 
FUL  Kkowledge,  for  1835.     Boston  :  Chas.  Bowen. 
New  York  :  John  Wiley. — Assuredly  the  hope  ex 
pressed  by  the  publisher,  founded  on  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  this  work  has  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived,  "  that  the  public  will  not  be  disinclined  to 
encourage  its  continuation,"  should  be,  as  we  think 
it  will  be,   realized.     An  almanac,  next  to  Book  of 
books,  is  needed  by  every  one — is  in  every  one's 
hands.    It  has  therefore  been  wisely  deemed  advi 
sable  to  make  an  almanac  really  scientific,  and  af- 
fording at  the  same  time  useful  and  accurate  infor- 
mation  on  many  and  various  topics  of  universal  in 
terest.    The  idea,  of  English  origin,  hat  been  ad- 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  gentlemen  at  Cam 
bridge,  Massachuseits,  who  superintended  this  pub- 
lication,  and  we  again  take  the  opportunity  of  its  an. 
nual  appearance,  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  our  readers,  especially  of  our  country 
reaaers,who  will  find  in  it,  all  they  look  for  in  a  cheap 
and  comparatively  worthless  almanac,  united  with 
much  precious  matter,  that  otherwise  is  not  easily 
accessible  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  this  volume  devotes  much  space  and  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject  of  banks  and  the  periodical  press, 
both  of  great  interest. 

Of  astronomy,  as  the  preliminary  observations  iu 
form  us. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  happen- 
ing in  1835  and  visible  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
Transit  of  Mercury,  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  Novem 
ber.  Although  on  account  of  the  distance  of  this 
planet  from  the  Earth,  its  transits  are  of  little  use,  in 
determining  the  Sun's  parallax  and  the  dimensions  of 
th^solar  system,  they,  from  the  very  gre  it  precision 
with  which  the  contacts  can  be  observed  and  the 
slight  change  in  the  absolute  time  of  beginning  and 
end,  in  a  large  extent  of  country,  afford  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  any  place  on 
the  Earth's  surface.  In  the  transit  of  this  year,  as 
in  remarked  in  the  9th  page,  the  change  in  the  abso- 
lute time  of  Its  beginning  throughout  the  U.  States 
is  so  small,  that  the  first  contact  will  take  place  at 
New  Orleans  only  3  1-2  seconds  later  than  in  Boston 

Whether  the  planet  can  be  seen  during  the  transit 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope  is  doubtful ;  but  view- 
ed through  that  instrument  it  will  appear  as  a  very 
small,  round,  dark  body,  passing  across  the  Sun. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  cannot  but  give 
from  the  almanac  of  last  year,  the  account  of  an 
ei-lipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred,  unnoticed  by  any 
here,  last  Wednesday.  Shedding  "  dim  and  disas- 
trous  twilight"  as  that  stormy  day,  the  third  of  onr 
election,  did  upon  the  political  as  wejlas  the  planet 
ary  system*  the  darkness  from  on  high,  which  fell 
then  upon  our  earth,  may,  without  any  violation 
of  truth,  be  said  to  have  also  fallen  on  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  too  many  of  the  dwellers  on  this 
its  western  surface. 

Great  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — The  most  remarkable 
of  the  Phenomena  that  this  year,  (1834,)  will  hap- 
pen, is  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  on  Wednesday,  the 
."ith  of  November.  This  is  the  third  of  the  very  un. 
common  series  of  five  large  eclipses,  visible  to  us, 
in  the  short  term  of  seven  years  ;  the  fourth  of  this 
series  will  take  place  15th  May,  1836,  and  the  last, 
Sept.  18,  1838. 

The  eclipse  of  the  present  year  will  doubtless  re- 


ceive great  attention  throughout  our  country.  In 
those  places  where  its  magnitude  will  not  exceed  11 
digits,  much  diminution  of  the  light  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, even  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration; 
perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  render  visi- 
[ble  the  plauet  Venus,  then  above  30  deg.  E.  8.  E.  of 
the  Sun,  and  much  nearer  the  earth  than  usual ;  nor 
will  the  obscuration  bo  very  great  where  the  eclipse 
is  almost  total ;  since  it  had  been  observed  on  former 
occasions,  that  the  uneclipsed  pan,  even  when  re- 
duced to  a  mere  point,  sheds  sufficient  light  to  ren. 
der  small  objects  visible,  and  invisible  the  brightMt 
of  the  stars.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  refraction  of 
the  sun's  rays  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  the 
darkness  can  hardly  with  strictness  be  considered 
total,  even  when  the  sun  is  completely  shut  out  from 
the  sight.  In  the  great  and  remarkable  eclipse  of 
of  June  16ih,  1806,  when  the  sun  was  totally  eb. 
•cured  at  Boston  for  five  minutes,  as  much  light  re- 
mained as  is  given  by  the  moon  when  full,  and  great- 
ier  darkness  will  not  probably  be  experienced,  in  any 
i  place  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  1  hroughout  the  United  States,  however,  a  greater 
depression  of  the  thermometer,  if  placed  in  the  sun, 
will  probably  be  noticed  ;  and  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore  and  after  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration  the 
power  of  a  lens  to  produce  combustion,  by- conden- 
sing the  solar  rays,  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
destroyed.  At  the  time  of  the  annular  eclipse  of 
February  12th,  1831,  it  was  observed  by  the  editor, 
that  the  thermometer  in  the  sun,  fell  from  73  to  29, 
and  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  ring,  no  sen. 
sible  effect  was  produced  by  placing  its  blackened 
bulb  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful  burning  glass. 

This  eclipse,  as  will  be  seen  on  tracing  the  path  of 
the  centre,  will  be  total  in  a  small  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  and  of  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  The  princi- 
pal places,  in  which  the  obscurity  will  probably  be 
complete,  are  Charleston,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
Savannah,  Milledgeville,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Little 
Rock.  The  greatest  duration  of  total  darkness  in 
any  place  will  be  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Beaufort — these 
places  lying  very  near  the  central  path.  At  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  the  duration  will  be  considerably 
less,  the  former  being  situate  about  forty  miles  north 
of  this  path,  the  latter,  about  thirty  south.  The  width 
of  the  line  of  total  darkness  varies  in  its  passage 
acrobs  the  Earth,  but  in  the  United  States  will  be 
about  one  hundred  miles.  Those  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  desire  to  behold  this  rare  spectacle — the 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  compared  with  even  Niagara,  sinks  into  me- 
diocrity— will  find  Beaufort  the  most  eligible  place  in 
which  to  make  their  observations,  and  they  will  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  when  they  reflect  that  the 
Moon's  shadow  will  not  again,  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
five  years,  pass  over  any  part  of  the  inhabitable  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  until  August  7tb,  1860. 

As,  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  February,  1831, 
much  inconvenience  and  even  injury  was  sustained 
from  want  of  care  in  looking  at  the  Sun  without  any 
protection,  for  the  eye,  or  through  a  glass  not  suffi- 
ciently colored,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
should  the  sky,  during  the  continuance  of  the  eclipse, 
be  clear,  one  of  the  very  darkest  green  or  red  glasses 
of  a  sextant,  and  in  default  of  this,  a  piece  of  com- 
mon window  glass,  free  fn^>m  veins  and  rendered 
quite  black  by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp,  ordy  can  be  used 
with  safety.  It  the  lustre  of  the  Sun  should  be  di> 
minished  by  intervening  clouds,  a  lighter  shade  will 
be  sufficient. 

We  add  from  an  article  on  periodical  literature,  a 
notice  of  the  state  of  the  newspaper  press  in  France,as 
being  somewhat  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  Since 
the  period,  however,  to  which  this  refers,  1829.  great 
variatio.ns  have  taken  place  in  the  circulation  of 
some  of  the  papers  named,  particularly  the  Consti. 
tutiounel,  which  has  been  materially  cut  into  and  di- 
minished by  the  National  and  the  Tribune,  both  ad- 
vocating  more  boldly  than  it,  republican  doctrines. 

The  Gazette  de  France,  the  first  regular  French 
newspaper,  was  established  by  Renaudot,  in  1 631, 
and  was  continued  with  few  interruptions  till  1827 ; 
when  it  ceased,  and  another  paper  assumed  the  name. 
Up  to  1792,  it  forms  a  series  of  163  volumes.  Be- 
fore the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  French 
newspaper  press  was  comparatively  weak  ;  and  du- 
ring the  reign  of  BonapHrte,  it  was  in  a  low  state ;  yet 
during  a  great  part  of  the  last  forty-five  years,  it  has 
been  exceedingly  active  and  powerful ;  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  French  writers  have  been 
comributors  to  the  the  different  newspapers. 

The  Moniteur,  which  was  commenced  in  1789« 
has,  since  the  year  1800,  been  the  only  oflSciai  jour' 
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-  nal  of  the -government.  Two  of  the  papers  that  have 
for  a  considerable  time  been  the  most  ably  conduct- 
ed and  widely  circulated,  are  ttie  Conflitutionnel 
and  the  Journal  dea  Dehats.  These  papers  treat  ol 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  embracing  not  only  news 
and  politics,  but  also  the  sciences,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  The  Constitutionnel  has  for  its  different 
branches,  10  or  12  editors,  and  employs  8  or  10 
presses  day  and  night ;  and  probably  no  other  daily 
paper  ever  obtained  so  numerous  a  subscription. — 
The  circulation  of  the  different  papers  is  subject  to 
great  variation.  The  number  of  subscribers  of  se. 
Tcral  oi  the  papers  of  Paris  was  stated  in  1829,  as 
follows : 
^    Le  Constitutionnel     . 

Le  Journt^l  des  D^bats 

La  Gazette  de  France 

La  Quotidienne 

Lo  Courier  Frangais 

Le  Journal  du  Commerce 

Le  Moniteur 

Le  Mensa^er  dcs  Cbambres 
Vtew  of    the   Newgpapera  published  in    France   in 
1832. 

Daily  Newspapers  in  Paris     ...        34 

Other  Jouinals  is  Paris,  besides  daily  pa- 
pers   136 

■f  Newspapers  in  France  out  of  Paris        -       173 : 

Of  those,  30  were  published  once  a  week ;  36 
twice  a  week  ;  12  every  other  day  ;  1  five  times  a 
week:  9  six  times  a  week  ;  10  daily;  and  28  not  stated 
.  how  often.  In  France,  the  daily  newspapers  are 
published  every  day,  Sunday  not  excepted  :  but  in 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  daily  papers 
are  not  published  on  Sundays. 

Henri  Quatre  of  the  Days  of  the  League — 2 
Tols. :  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers. — A  new  adven- 
turer in  the  field  of  historical  romance  has  here  pre- 
sented himself,  and  the   period  chosen  is  one  as- 

\  suredly  of  stirring  interest — ^just  after  the  massacre 

*  df  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  while  the  Bearnoit  was 
yet  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  For 
fidelity  of  costume  and  incident  wc  do  net  doubt  that 
this  romance  may  compare  advantageously  with  any 
in  its  line ;  but  there  is  wanting  the  life,  the  reality, 

■    which  give  to   the  similar  works  of  Scott — and  we 

'  may  say,  with  truth,  James  too— an  actual  and  pre. 

sent  existence,  so  that  the  whole  scene  seems  to 

'  pa«8  before  our  eyes.  Their  stories  tell  themselves— 
here  the  story  is  told — the  style,  moreover,  is  con 
strained  ;  and  the  dialogue,  when  it  occurs,  elaborate 
and  unnatural.  Notwithstanding  these  objections, 
(here  is  much  vigor  in  the  delineation  of  character; 
particularly  in  that  of  Catherine  of  Medieis,  and  both 
originality  and  vigor  in  that  ot  Villa.franea. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  the  North  America  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
PHiLADEi.rHiA  from  London,  papers  to  the  5th  ult. 
from  the  latter  place  are  received. 

The  death  of  Don  Pedro  and  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
occupy  chiefly  their  columns. 

A  few  extracts  are  annexed. 

The  revolt  of  the  relatives  of  Colocotroni  and 
Coliopulo  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  leaders, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Nauplia. 

Another  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Maine  and 
the  Morea  among  the  partisans  of  Colocotroni.  They 
demand  the  dismissal  uf  all  the  foreign  functionaries 
employed  by  King  Otho,  and  a  redressal  of  other 
grievances  arising  from  the  Bavarian  measures  of  the 
Regency.  The  government  has  under  its  orders 
7000  men,  of  whom  4000  are  Oerman  volunteers. — 
The  English  had  despatched  some  ships  from  Malta 
to  the  coast. 

Namick  Pacha,    the   Turkish   Ambassador  at  the 
>Court  of  Great  Britaia,   left  Paris  on  Thursday  for 
London. 

The  Constitutionel  has  the  following  :— "  The 
veil  which  has  hitherto  covered  the  object  of  the 
mission  of  Mustapha  Reschid  Bey  Effendi  begins  to 
be  drawn  aside.  I'urkey  finds  herself  in  a  difficult 
position.  If  she  were  openly  to  solicit  the  support 
of  France  and  England  against  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, she  would  immediately  excite  him  to  hostilities 
without  being  able  to  rely  upon  the  immediate  and 
eiTective  aid  of  the  other  two  powers.  For  though 
the  Russian  fleet  might  be  destroyed  by  th.nt  ol  Eng 
land,  the  Russian  army  might  in  the  mean  time  cross 


the  Balkan  before  the  troops  of  France  or  England 
could  be  brought  to  oppose  it,  or  unless  Austra 
might  be  disposed  to  avert  the  storm,  as  she  could 
do  if  she  were  willing.  Guided  by  these  considcra 
tions,  the  Divan,  it  is  confidentially  slated,  has  in 
structed  the  E^flfendi  to  require  from  the  Cabinets  of 
the  Tuileries  and  St.  James's  that  they  would  en- 
deavor  to  avoid  entering  into  a  war  on  account  of 
the  complicated  state  of  the  East,  since  the  Otto- 
man Empire  would  become  the  theatre  of  such  a 
war,  and  thereby  have  its  prosperity  destroyed. — 
Such  at  least  is  asserted  to  be  the  ostensible  object 
of  the  visit  of  Mustapha  Reschid,  but  it  appears  to 
be  unquestionable  that  beyond  this  request,  dictated 
by  prudence,  Turkey,  iu  order  to  promote  her  fn- 
ture  interest,  is  seeking  a  protection  against  inva- 
sions from  the  North  It  was  at  first  believed  that 
the  stay  of  the  Turkish  Envoy  at  Paris  would  not 
exceed  three  months,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it 
will  be  much  longer.  Russia,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  yet  prepared  to  carry  into  execution  the 
designs  formed  by  the  Empress  Catharine  against 
Turkey.  The  Emperor  is  making  a  display  of  his 
military  forces  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  he  is  also 
concentrating  bodies  of  troops  in  the  south,  but  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  money,  are  wanting  to  him. — 
Russia  has  lately  made  an  attempt  to  raise  a  new 
loan,  but  she  has  failed.  The  details  of  this  nego- 
tiation will  erp  long  be  made  public.  Russia  there- 
fore must  take  time,  and  this  explains  her  affability 
towards  France,  and  the  presence  of  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  at  Fontainbleau."  ^ 

{By  the  last  census  it  appears  that    there    785,000 
inhabitants  in  Paris,  who  occupy  29,000  houses. 

Seventy-three  periodical  journals,  in  twelve  lan- 
guages, are  issued  from  the  press  in  Russia.  There 
are  1,411  elementary  schools,  ^witb  70,000  pupils 
At  the  universities,  Q,100  students  are  educated 
and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  frcar  3,600  theolo 
gians  fpr  the  service  oi  the  Greek  church.  In  the 
former  there  are    300  ;  in  the  latter  427  professors 

Mr.  Gibbons  Merle. — The    English  newspapers 

mention    the  death  of  this  laborious  litterateur,  of 

cholera,  at  Boulogne.     He  was  long  engaged  in  the 

periodical  press  of  London,  and  by  turns  contribu 
tor    to  and  editor    of   several  popular  journals. — 
We  do  not  know  that  he  produced  any  original  work 

Af.  Arnault. — The  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Acaddmie  Francais  (so  far  as  aught  human  can  be 

perpetual  in  this  w>rld)  died  recently  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated tragedies  of  Afani/«|and  Germanicus  :  and 
also  of  some  excellent  and  instructive  fables. 

An  old  Sailor. — Gallignani's  Messenger  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  Sailor,  named  Conrad  Vancouver, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five  years.  He  resides  at  Dordrecht,  in  Holland, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  man  now  living  in 
Europe. 


SUMMARY. 

Dividend. — The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  have 
declared  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  for  the  last  six 
months,  payable  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  Springfied,  Illinois  Journal,  says,  "  Emi 
grants  are  flocking  into  our  State,  caravans  from 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  are  constantly  paas. 
ing    through  this  town,  on  their  way  to   the  rich 

country  north  west  of  us.  Sangamo  is  also  rapid- 
ly increasing  her  population.  The  emigrants  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  best  description — possessed  of 
substance,  intelligence,  and  enterprize.  They  are 
welcome  to  the  advantage  which  our  state  offers 
them — and  thousands  of  others  would  be  welcome. 
Illinois  will  sustain  a  population  of  several  mill- 
ions. Its  inhabitants  now  number,  probably,  230,- 
000. 

[From  the  National  Gazette.] 
Died,  at  New  Harmony,  State  of  Indiana,  on  the 
10th  ultimo,  Thomas  Say,   the  distinguished  Natu 
ralist,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

To  a  mind  fully  impressed  with  the  glories  of  na- 
ture, to  an  ardent  votary  in  the  temple  of  fame,  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  wealth  are 
equally  indifferent ;  his  studious  habiu  unfitted  Mr. 
Say  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  he  consequently  fail- 
ed in  an  occupation  \»  which  he  eagerly  engaged, 
at  the  solicitation  ofa^ind  parent,  the  late  highly  re- 
spected Dr.  Say.  The  Moloch  of  riches  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  science.  He  subsequently  de. 
voted  himself  with  an  enthasiasm  which  can  never 


be  too  much  admired,  and  a  resolution  which  no  re- 
verse of  fortune  could  shake,  to  the  study  of  his  favo- 
rite sciences :  with  what  success  the  republic  of  let- 
ters can  testify — ask  the  Savans  of  Germany,  ot 
France,  and  of  England,  and  they  will  with  one  ac- 
cord thankfully  acknowledge  the  discoveries  due  to 
his  labors.  It  may  indeed  be  fearlessly  asserted 
that  few  individuals,  certainly  none  in  this  country, 
have  so  extensively  contributed  to  enlarge  the  boun. 
daries  of  natural  knowledge.  To  kis  native  genius, 
supported  by  untiring  zeal  and  indefatigable  re- 
search, the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia is  indebted  for  its  opening  reputation.  Mr. 
S.  was  among  the  earliest  members,  if  not  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution. 

His  original  oommunications  to  the  Society  alone, 
in  the  most  abstruse  and  laborious  departments  of 
Zoology,  Crustacea,  Testacea,  Insecta,  ^.,  of  the 
United  States,  occupy  more  than  800  printed  pages 
of  their  journal.  His  essays  published  in  the  trans, 
actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  in  Silliman's  Journal,  6lc.,  are  equally  re. 
spectable,  perhaps  equally  numerous.  His  contri. 
buttons  to  the  American  Encyclopedia,  though  high, 
ly  valuable,  are  not  so  generally  known.  His  sepa. 
rate  work  on  American  Entomology  and  another  on 
Conchology,  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
learned.  Vi^ith  the  brilliant  results  of  his  laborious 
exertions  as  Naturalist  to  the  two  celebrated  expe- 
ditions by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Govern. 
m«Dt,  under  command  of  Major,  now  Lieut.  Col.S. 
H.  Long,  the  reading  public  is  already  familiar. 
Some  years  previously  he  accompanied  Mr.  Me. 
Clurs,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  on  s  scientific  ex- 
cursion to  the  Floridas.  The  pages  of  the  Acade. 
my's  Journal  were  subsequently  enriched  by  the 
fruits  of  this  undertaking.  These  expeditions,  with 
occasional  excursions,  made  with  similar  views,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  constitute  the  only  in- 
terruption  to  a  laborious  course  of  studies,  steadily 
and  unostentatiously  pursued,  in  his  native  city,  in 
which  many  departments  of  natural  science  were 
successfully  cultivated 'and  extensively  enriched  by 
his  observations  and  discoveries. 

In  the  year  1825  our  devoted  stadent  consented, 
in  an  evil  hour,  to  forego  the  society  of  his  early 
friends,  the  companions  of  his  labors,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  at  the 
earnest  instigation  of  his  friend,  Mr.  McClure,  Pre. 
sident  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  he 
abandoned  forever  his  native  home.  New  Harmony, 
on  the  Wabash,  S  ate  of  Indiana,  had  now  become 
the  Land  of  Promise,  whero  new  views  of  the  social 
compact,  and  new  institutions,  literary  and  philo- 
sophical, were  to  be  promulgated  and  tested.  How 
soon  these  Eutopian  visions  vunishedin  airy  nothings 
the  public  is  well'  informed.  The  principal  agents 
in  this  Agrarian  establishment  are  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  whilst  man,  as  usual,  is 
hurried  along  to  the  consummation  of  his  destiny. 
Considerable  sums  had  been  expended  in  landed  pro- 
perty ;  this  required  the  presence  of  a  few  confiden. 
tial  ogents  to  protect  it ;  in  this  capacity  Mr.  Say 
consented  to  fix  his  permanent  residence  at  New 
Harmony,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wm.  M'Clure, 
whose  infirm  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
more  genial  clime.  Mr.  S.  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
New  Harmony,  wedded  a  lady  of  congenial  habits, 
and  appears  to  have  become  reconciled  to  his  new 
domicile :  mere  locality  was  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree matter  of  indifference  to  a  naturalist,  so  long 
08  he  found  himself  surrounded  in  rich  profusion  with 
the  objects  of  his  research,  supplied  as  he  was,  by 
the  liberality  of  his  patron,  with  a  valuable  library. 

Our  much  lamented  friend  had  recently  devoted 
much  of  his  lime  to  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
American  Conchology,  elucidated  by  expensive 
plates.  He  might  have  continued  thus  usefully  em. 
ployed  for  many  years,  had  not  the  climate  on  the 
Wabash  proved  injurious  to  his  health;  he  repsat. 
edly  suffered  from  attacks  of  fever  and  dysenteric 
aflfections,  by  which  a  constitution  originally  robust 
and  inured  to  hardships  materially  sufTered.  A  let. 
ter  announcing  the  sad  catastrophe  which  deprived 
society  of  one  of  its  worthiest  members  ond  science 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  informs  us  that  Mr. 
S.  suffered  another  attack  of  a  disorder  similar  to 
that  by  which  his  constitution  had  already  been  shat. 
tered,  about  the  first  of  October:  on  the  8th  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  were  flattered  by  a  deceitful 
calm;  on  the  4ay  following,  these  hopes  were  chill, 
ed ;  he  appeared  sinking  under  debility,  when  on 
the  10th  death  carhe  over  him  like  a  summer  cloud. 
He  died  intestate  and  without  issue,  but  left  with  his 
wife  verbal  directions  relative  to  the  final  dispositions 
of  bis  hbrary  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.      H. 
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Large  Dividend.— The  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany  have  this  day  declared  a  dividend  of  8  percent.. 
for  the  last  six  months,  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
Deeember> 

The  Rev.  Mr.    Colt,  of   the  Episcopal  Church  in 

Cambridge,  Mass.  has    been  elected   President    of 

Transylvania  University. 

St.  AuausTiNE. — Many  of  our  citizens  annually 
resort  to  this  ancient  southern  town  in  quest  of 
health.  A  third  of  all  the  visiters  there  last  win- 
ter,  were  from  this  btate.  Several  of  them  went  too 
late.  In  their  last  sickness,  as  the  survivorsjtestify, 
they  were  most  kindly  treated  by  the  residents  of 
the  place.  By  the  minister  and  members  of  the 
episcopal  church,  it  is  said,  the  most  liberal  and  per 
severing  kindness  was  exerted  towards  all  who 
needed.  That  church  is  now  soliciting  aid  to  dis- 
charge a  pressing  debt  necessarily  contracted.  By 
the  death  of  the  late  indulgent  creditor,  the  pres. 
sure  has  fallen  unexpectedly — and  ruinously  too,  if 
relief  be  not  obtained.  We  hope  and  trust  it  will 
be.  For  we  have  learned  with  pleasure,  that  Mr. 
Isaac  C.  Kendall,  te  whom  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  personally  known,  and  who,  therefore,  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  has  obtained  two  sub- 
scriptions of  fifty  dollars  each,  with  several  of  small. 
er  sums.  Let  every  one  applied  to  give  tometking, 
and  their  minister  may  soon  return  to  his  people  and 
make  their  hearts  glad  with  the  means  of  relief.  And 
then  will  they  resume  their  annual  labors  of  love  to 
the  sick  strangers  among  them  with  renewed  ener* 
gies  and  thankful  hearts. — [Com.  Adv.] 

A  Boston  paper  says  that  a  translation  of  *  I 
Promessi  Sposi' — the  celebrated  Italian  novel  of  Ma- 
■oni — is  about  appearing  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Be- 
throihcd.* 

The  work  in  question  hai  been  for  sale  in  this 
city  for  the  last  six  months. 

A  gentleman  of  Darien,  (Geo.)  proposes  in  the 
Telegraph  of  that  place,  to  furnish  a  pedestrian  to 
take  up  the  offer  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  one 
"  white,  red,  or  black  or  of  any  intermediate  color," 
who  will  accomplish  ten  miles  in  the  hour,  provided 
Mr.  S.  iwill  consent  that  the  trial  be  made  on  the 
race  course  near  Savannah.  *<  The  person  select- 
ed," says  the  Telegraph,  "  is  a  black  man,  and 
though  his  speed  has  never  been  tested  to  the  ex 
tent  required  by  Mr.  S.,  the  gentleman  has  little 
doubt  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  imposed 
on  him.**  ..-.,,.;.••.      .;■.   .'.,■■,_.  ^■■' ■■  •;>'••' 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  purchased  of  his  owner, 
at  the  enormous  price  of  $1800,  a  negro  man  named 
Sam,  with  a  view  to  his  emancipation,  for  his  ser. 
Ticea  in  extinguishing  the  fire  on  the  State  House, 
which  occurred  upwards  of  a  year  ago. 

Dreadful  Aeeident.^A  letter  from  Missouri  to  a 
gentleman  in  Baltimore,  dated  October  25,  states 
that  the  steamboat  Boonslick,  in  descending  the 
river,  on  the  previous  night,  came  in  contact  with 
the  steamboat  Missouri  Belie,  bound  to  St.  Louis, 
when  about  fifteen  miles  above  that  city,  and  thai 
such  were  the  force  and  effects  of  the  concussion, 
that  the  Missouri  Belle  sunk  in  less  than  two  minues, 
in  about  one  hundred  ffeet  water.  It  is  added  that,  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  letter  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sens  were  missing — supposed  to  have  been  lost  with 
the  boat! — [Com  Adv.] 

A  Yankee  Editor* a  Exeutefor  lack  of  Editorial. — 
If  we  had  a  subscriber  on  our  list  that  we  thought 
would  not  take  the  following  as  a  sufficient  excuse, 
for  the  wmt  ot  a  single  line,  we  would  erase  his 
name  from  our  list : — 

"The  business  of  the  editor  has  been  too  multifa. 
rious  this  week  to  admit  his  paying  much  attention 
to  the  editorial  department  of  his  paper.  Our  print. 
er  and  devil  have  both  been  drutik,  and  we  (that  is 
onraelf )  have  beon  compelled  to  set  most  of  the 
typea  and  do  the  p^ess  work  for  the  paper.  It  is 
known  that  **  we"  ai-e  a  practising  physician,  and  that 
oar  calls  have  beeta  unusually  prolific  this  week. 
Our  lister's  nurse  has  been  sick,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
time  in  rocking  the  cradle.  This  would  appear  a 
•ttfficient  excuse  for  any  reasonable  man,  but  it  is  not 
all.  A  beaatiful  black  eyed  girl  came  to  town  last 
Saturday,  and  we  had  no  sooner  seen  her  than  we 
were  half  dead  in  love  ;  we  have,  during  the  week, 
wooed  and  won  the  dame,  and  shall  (if  no  lawful  ob 
jection  be  made)  be  married  at  the  Methodist  church 
to-morrow.  Are  our  patipus  satufled  ?  If  not,  we 
i  hope  they  may  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy ! !  Or 
if  married,  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  hen- 
pecked husband ! !" 


The|Bahimore  American  of  yesterday  states,  that 
"HisB.  M.  ship  Arachne,  Capt.  Burney,  mounting 
sixteen  guns,  arrived  at  this  port  yesterday  from  Ja- 
maica. On  coming  to  anchor,  saluter  were  inter- 
changed with  Fort  M'Henry.  We  understand  she 
brings  passenger  Captain  KrrsoN,  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting 
Light-houses  on  the  Coast  of  Florida  and  the  Baha- 
ma Islands,  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement  en- 
tered into  some  time  ago,  between  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Ii  is  be- 
lieved this  is  the  first  armed  vessel  which  has  enter- 
ee  this  harbor  since  the  late  war." 

[From  the  North  Alabamian.] 
TuscuMBiA,  Oct.  25. — A  tough  one. — The  Flo- 
rence Gazette  states  that  on  Sunday  night  last,  there 
was  a  hard  frost,  and  ice  three  inches  thick.  We 
commisserate  the  condition  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bors. 

Southern  Frost. — The  Alabama  Flag  of  the  Union, 

of  Oct.  23,  says — There  was  a  severe  and  killing  frost 

I  at  this  place  on  Monday  last.     Vegetation    is  effec- 

jtually  nipped.    The  cotton  crop  had  so  far  ripeiied, 

I  that  no  injury  will  have  been  sustained  by  the  pian- 

ters.     AtEdisto,  N.  C,  on  the   31st,  there  was  a 

'killing  frost,  which  has  curtailed  a  crop  previously 

short.     A  letter  from  that  place  says — ••  You  may, 

with  the  most  perfect  certainty,  rely  upon  the  fact 

of  there  being  not  more  than  the  half  of  a  Sea  Island 

crop  sent  to  market  this  season  from  Edisto.     Of  the 

neighboring  Islands,    an  the  information    we  have 

been  able  to  gather,  state  the  Crops  as  inferior,  much 

worse  than  with  us." 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Nov.  4. — Bears — Child  De- 
stroyed.— Dnring  the  present  season,  bears  have 
jbeen  very  frequently  seen  westward  of  this  place, 
'most  generally  in  or  near  corn  fields.  A  letter  from 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  published  in  the  Advocate,  states 
that  they  are  often  seen  crossing  the  turnpike  near 
that  town ;  and  that  a  small  boy,  who  had  been  sent 
in  search  of  the  cows,  had  recently  been  devoured 
by  bears  in  that  vicinity.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the 
little  sufferer  were  found,  which  revealed  to  his 
agonized  parents  the  fate  of  their  child. — [Civilian.] 

A  similar  melancholy  event  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bradford,  Pa.,  Settler  of  the  let  inst.,  from  which  we 
learn  that  a  small  child  in  Tioga  county  was  lately 
seized  by  a  bear,  whilst  in  a  field  with  some  cows, 
not  far  from  the  dwelling,  but  before  assistance  could 
be  rendered  by  some  men  who  were  in  sight,  was  de- 
prived of  life,  and  partly  devoured. 

The  same  paper  states,  that  an  acquaintance  in 
Smithfield  had  been  recently  seized,  and  considera 
bly  mangled,  by  a  wounded  bear,  of  which  he  and 
others  had  been  in  pursuit.  He  was  saved  from 
death  by  the  timely  interference  of  his  comrades. — 
[Baltimore  Patriot.] 

Oa  the  Twenty.third  Sunday  alter  Trinity  No- 
vember  2d,  the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  instituted  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Pyne,  A.  M.,  late  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Brooklyn,  into  t  he  Rectership  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  in  this  city.  The  Morning  Prayer 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Genera]  Theological  Seminary,  assisted  by  the  Rev 
Charles  Luck,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
sermon,  being  the  annual  matriculation  sermon  of 
the  General  Thological  Seminary,  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  that  Institution. — 
[Churchman.] 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  of  yesterday  re- 
lates the  following 

Tale  of  Marvel. — Rumor  with  one  of  her  ten  thou- 
sund  tongues,  brought  us  a  mysterious  story  yester- 
day of  a  "  mysterious  lady,"  which  so  far  challenged 
credit  that  we  were  induced  to  send  a  compel  em 
witneb.«  in  the  afternoon  to  procure  more  particular 
information.  Our  agent,  after  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  observation,  has  returned  this  morning,  and  com 
municatcs  the  following  facts  which  we  give  without 
embellishment,  as  he  relates  them. 

On  Monday  night  of  last  week  the  family  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Barron,  living  in  the  township  of  Wood- 
bridge,  about  three  mile  from  Rahway  in  this  county, 
were  alarmed  after  they  had  retired,  by  a  loud  thump- 
ing against  the  house.  Mr.  B's  first  impression  was 
that  some  person  was  attempting  to  break  in,  bat 
further  observation  soon  undeceived  him.  The 
thumping,  however,  continued  at  short  intervals,  un- 
til the  family  became  so  alarmed,  that  Mr.  B.  call- 
ed in  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  remained  up  with 
the  family  until  day  light,  when  the  thumping 
ceaaed. 

The  next  evening,  after  night  fall,  the  noise  re- 
commenced, when  it  was  ascertained  to  be  mysteri. 
ously  connected  with  the  movementa  of  «  servant 


girl  in  the  family, — a  white  girl  about  14  yean^  of 
age.  While  passing  a  window  on  the  stairs,  for  ex- 
ample, a  sudden  jar  accompanied  with  an  explosive 
sound  broke  a  pain  of  glass  :  the  girl  at  the  same 
moment  being  seized  with  a  violent  spasm.  This  of 
course  very  mueh  alarmed  her  ;  and  the  physician 
(Dr.  Drake)  was  sent  for.  came,  and  bled  her.  The 
bleeding,  however,  produced  no  apparent  effect  : 
the  noise  still  continued  as  before,  at  intervali, 
wherever  the  girl  went,  each  sound  producing  more 
or  less  of  a  spasm,  and  the  physician  ^ith  the  lami- 
ly  remained  up  during  the  night.  At  day  light  the 
thumping  ceased  again.  On  the  third  evening  the 
same  thing  was  repeated,  commencing  a  little 
earlier  than  before,  and  so  every  evening  since, 
continuing  each  night  until  morning,  and  commenc- 
ing every  evening  a  little  earlier  than  before,  until 
yesterday,  when  the  thumping  began  about  12  o'clock 
at  noon.  i 

The  circumstances  were  soon  generally  spread 
through  the  neigborhood,  and  have  produced  so 
much  excitement  that  the  house  has  been  filled  and 
surrounded  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  every  night  for 
nearly  a  week.  Every  imagiaible  means  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  unravel  the  phenomenon.  At 
one  time  the  girl  would  be  removed  from  one  ap- 
partment  to  another,  but  without  effect.  Wherever 
she  was  placed,  at  uncertain  intervals  the  sudden 
thumping  noise  would  be  heard  in  the  room.  She  was 
taken  to  a  neighbors  house  ;  the  same  result  follow- 
ed.  When  carried  out  of  doors,  however,  no  noise 
is  heard.  Dr.  Drake  who  has  been  constant  in  his 
attentions  during  the  whole  period,  occasionally  aid* 
ed  by  other  scientific  observers,  was  with  us  last 
evening  for  two  hours,  when  we  were  politely  al- 
lowed  to  make  a  variety  of  experiments  with  the 
girl  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  tried,  to  satisfy 
ourselves 'that  there  is  no  imposition  in  the  caae,  and 
f  possible  to  discover  the  secret  agent  of  the  mya. 
tery.  I 

The  girl  was  in  an  upper  room  with  a  part  of  the 
family  when  we  reachedthe  house.  I'he  noise  thea 
resembled  ttiat  which  would  be  produced  by  a  persott 
violently  thumping  the  upper  floor  with  the  head  of 
an  axe,  five  or  six  times  in  quick  succession,  jarring 
the  house,  ceasing  a  few  minutes,  and  then  resuming 
as  before.  We  were  soon  introduced  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  permitted  to  observe  for  ourselves.  The 
girl  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  cbeeriul,  and 
free  from  the  spasms  felt  at  first,  and  entirely  relieved 
from  every  thing  like  the  fear  or  apprehension  which 
she  manifested  for  some  days.  The  invisible  noise, 
however,  continued  to  occur  as  before,  though  some> 
what  diminished  in  freqaency  and  sound  while  we 
were  in  the  room.  In  order  to  ascertain  more  satis, 
factorily  that  she  did  not  produce  it  voluntarily,  among 
other  experiments  we  placed  her  on  a  chair  on  a 
blanket  in  the  centre  of  the  room  :  bandaged  the  chair 
with  cloth,  fastening  her  feet  on  the  front  round,  and 
confining  her  hands  together  on  her  lap.  No  change 
however,  was  produced  :  the  thumping  continued  as 
before,  except  that  it  was  not  quite  so  loud  :  the 
noise  resembling  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
stamping  on  the  floor  with  a  heavy  heel.  Yet  she 
did  not  move  a  limb  nor  a  muscle  that  we  could  dia. 
cover.  She  remained  in  this  position  long  enough  to 
satisfy  all  in  the  room  that  the  girl  exercised  volun- 
tarily no  sort  of  agency  in  producing  the  noise.  It 
was  observed  that  the  noise  became  greater  the  far- 
ther she  was  removed  from  any  other  person.  Wa 
placed  her  in  the  door- way  of  a  closet  in  the  room, 
the  door  being  ajar  to  allow  her  to  stand  in  the  paa- 
sage.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  door  flew  open.  •• 
if  violently  struck  with  a  mallet,  accompanied  with 
precisely  such  a  noise  as  such  a  thump  would  pro- 
duce. This  was  repealed  several  times  with  the 
same  effect.  In  short,  in  whatever  position  she  was 
placed,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  room,  similar  results, 
varied  a  Utile,  perhaps,  by  circumstances,  were  pro- 
duced. There  is  certainly  no  deception  in  the  case. 
And  now  for  conjecture.  For  ourselves  we  offer 
none,  but  among  other  conjectures  which  have  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  D.  and  others  is  that  the  phenome- 
non is  electrical. 

This  conjecture  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
faci  that  the  noise  is  prevented  by  the  intervention  of 
substances  that  are  non-conductors ;  as  for  instance, 
when  a  pillow  was  placed  between  her  person  and 
the  door  in  which  she  stood,  no  noise  or  effect  what- 
ever was  dis.:overable.  So  when  she  gets  upon  a 
feather  bed :  and  again  if  she  lays  at  length  on  the 
floor,  the  thumping  appears  to  be  near  her  head, 
which  is  very  much  affected  at  the  moment  of  the  re- 
port,  so  much  so  that  she  screams  ;  on  one  such  oc- 
casion she  said  it  appeared  aa  if  some  one  waa 
"  knocking  her  brains  ont." 

The  noise  of  the  reports  may  be  heard  at  least  lOQ 
yards  from  the  booae. 
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EXCERPTS. 
[From  the  Nett>  British  Novel  tailed  "  Dacre."] 

It  certainly  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that 
watches  and  cloakti  are  never  in  love,  ior  without 
their  intcrtercnce  poor  time  would,  indeed,  be  most 
sadly  belied.  Every  one  takes  his  own  fanciful  view 
of  the  rate  thathe  flies.  Suspense  makes  a  moment 
an  age,  and  joy  turns  a  day  to  an  hour.  Ennui  lived 
a  lite  in  every  week  :  and  whilsi  idleness  chides  the 
alow  flight  of  his  foe,  industry  murmurs  that  he  es- 
capes her  ao  swiftly.  S^tili  old  time  goes  on  his  own 
unwearied  and  unvaried  pace,  and  various  are  the 
contrivances  which,  like  faithful  emissaries,  mark 
that  he  does  so,  and  love — even  luve — must  submit 
to  the  cold  decision  of  a  well  regulated  clock.  Lo- 
vers may  storm  at  delays  that  barely  exist,  and  pro- 
test that  hours  gone  by  are  yet  to  come  ;  but,  the  dull, 
insensible  minister  ot  time  looks  on  unmoved  by  his 
passion,  he  strikes  witUsternjustice — points  at  truth 
with  his  hand,  and  man  must  bow  to  the  power  of 
calculation  he  has  lost." 

"  How  often  is  the  happiness  of  married  lile  de- 
stroyed by  (he  weak  indulgence  of  a  captious  temper. 
How  often  may  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  no 
thoughts  but  for  each  other  be  shaken,  by  this  uncer. 
tainty  in  the  effect  produced  by  their  communications. 
How  completely  is  the  mutual  ease,  the  unrestrained 
openness,  happy  feeling  of  equality  destroyed,  when 
the  curl  on  the  lip  and  the  frown  on  the  brow  must 
be  watehed,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  must  be  listen- 
ed to,  ere  the  subject  in  question  can  with  safety  be 
broached.  When  once  the  thought  that  note  was  the 
fitting  opportunity  has  crossed  the  mind  of  either 
party,  and  when  the  delay  is  felt  more  as  a  reprieve 
than  a  privation,  then  may  both  be  sure  that  for  the 
,  questionable  pleasure  of  indulged  irritability,  one  of 
j  the  blessings  of  matrimony  has  been  forfeited.  They 
are  at  once  deprived  ef  the  comfort  of  that  quick  and 
open  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  which  should 
exist  in  wedded  life.'* 

"  Marriage  is  to  a  woman  at  once  the  happiest 
^nd  the  saddest  event  of  her  life  ;  it  is  the  promise 
of  future  bliss,  raised  on  the  death  of  alt  present 
enjoyment.  She  quits  her  home,  her  parents,  her 
occupations,  her  amusements,  every  thing  on  which 
she  has  hitherto  depended  for  comfort,  for  afTection, 
for  kindness,  for  pleasure.  The  parents  by  whose 
advice  she  haqbeen  guided — the  sister  to  whom  she 
has  dared  to  impart  the  every  embryo  thought  and  feel- 
ing— the  brother  who  has  played  with  her,  by  turns 
the  counsellor  and  counselled — and  the  younger  chil- 
dren,  to  whom  she  has  hitherto  been  the  mother  and 
the  playmate — all  are  to  be  forsaken  at  one  fell 
stroke  ;  every  former  tie  is  loosened,  the  sfiring  of 
every  hope  and  action  is  to  be  changed ;  and  yet 
she  flies  with  joy  into  the  untrodden  path  before  her. 
Buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  of  requited  love,  she 
bids  a  fond  and  grateful  adieu  to  the  life  that  is  past, 
and  turns  with  excited  hopes  and  joyous  anticipation 
to  the  happiness  to  come.  Then  wo  to  the  man  who 
can  blight  sucb  fair  hopes — who  can  treacherously 
lure  such  a  heart  from  its  peaceful  enjoyment,  and 
the  watchful  protection  of  home — who  can,  coward- 
like,  break  the  illusions  that  have  won  her,  and  dc 
stroy  the  confidence  which  love  had  inspired.  Wo 
to  him  who  has  too  early  withdrawn  the  tender  plant 
from  the  props  and  stays  of  moral  discipline  in 
which  she  has  been  nurtured,  and  yet  make  no  ef. 
fortjo  supply  their  place  ;  for  on  him  be  the  respon. 
sibility  of  her  errors— on  him  who  has  first  taught 
her,  by  his  example,  to  grow  earless  of  her  duty. 
and  then  exposed  ^er  with  a  weakened  spirit  and  un- 
satisfied heart  to  the  wide  storms  and  the  wily  temp- 
tations of  a  sinful  world." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  wildness  and  subli. 
raity  of  mountain  scenery,  that  tends  to  remind  us 
rutherol  eternity  than  decay.  The  perishable  work3 
of  man  are  no  where  to  be  seen.  No  city  lies  in 
gloomy  ruins,  to  show  the  outlines  of  its  faded  great- 
ness— no  remnant  of  a  sanctuary  here  stands  to  show 
the  worship  that  has  passed  away.  Wc  see  no  fall- 
ing recoi:d8  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  those  whose 
names  are  learnt  in  history's  page.  We  stand  upon 
the  mountain,  and  we  scarcely  know  that  man  exists 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  not  the  land  where  arts  have 
died,  or  science  been  forgot — these  rocks  never 
echoed  the  eloquence  of  orators,  or  the  song  of  the 
poet — these  waters  never  bore  the  proud  ships  of  the 
merchant — this  soil  never  yielded  to  man  the  fruits 
of  his  industry.  It  is  not  here  that  the  fuiger  of  time 
can  be  recognized.  In  vain  would  he  set  his  mark 
on  BDOws  that  never  melt,  or  disturb  the  fast.bound 
form  of  adamantine  ice.  In  vain  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  where  the  rushing  torrent,  and  the  waving  wa 
terfall,  blest  with  an  eternity  of  youth,  dash  on  their 
headlong  course,  regardless  of  the  blighting  power 


that  wither!  strength,  or  lulls  to  rest  the  creationsl 
and  the  creatures  of  mortality.  | 

"  Here  may  wo  pause,  and  say  that  Time  has  losti 
his  power.     Here  may  we  view  the  faint  efforts  ofi 
Time  overthrown  in  an  instant.     Changes  there  are  ;| 
but  the  work  of  an  hour  has  defeated  the  slow  pro- 
gress  of  decay.     The  lightning  of  the  thunder-storm 
— the  blowing  tempest — the  engulphing  flood — the 
overspreading  avalanche — have  efTaccd  from  the  sur-l 
face  of  nature  the  impress  of  Time,  and  left  nought 
in  the  change  to  remind  us  of  age.     Surely  there  are  j 
scenes  in  life  which  seem  created  to  awaken  in  man-' 
kind  the  recollection, — thai  even  Time  can  lose  its 
power.     Who  will  not  feel   the  nothingness  of  the 
pleasures — the  cares — nay,  even  the  sorrows  of  our 
petty  span,  when,  for  a  moment,  be  dwells  with  his| 
heart  and  soul  upon  the  thoi;ghts  of  an  eternity  !  — 
Yes,    it    will    sober   the    gay — it   will  comfort   the 
grieved." 

**  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  consciousness  of  wo 
than  being  surrounded,  in  vain,  by  all  that  wealth  can 
purchase  or  luxury  invent.  When  the  heart  sickens  j 
at  the  sight  of  objects  that  in  happier  times  gave' 
pleasure,  how  painfully  is  the  conviction  pressed  upuni 
the  mind,  that  it  was  to  the  lost  happiiiess  within, 
they  must  hare  owed  thoii  power  to  please  ?  When! 
the  dull  cold  eye  gazes  with  indifference  on  the  un-j 
altered  babbles  that  have  amazed,  and  the  employ-! 
Iments  that  have  occupied,  who  is  not  the  more  forci-j 
bly  reminded" of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought! 
jin  themselves  ?  and  whilst  memory  quickly  summons| 
Ithe  sad  contrast  before  us,  the  bitter  certainty  be- 1 
!come8  more  fixed  in  our  hearts,  that  the  train  ofjoy-j 
ious  thoughts  they  once  could  give  has  vanished  from! 
jour  minds." 

I     "There  are  events  in  life  that  seem  too  great,' 
!too  sudden,    too  overwhelming,    to  be    true.     We 
Icannot  believe  that    the  hopes,  the  joys,   and  the 
■sorrows  of  life,  can  depend  on  the  work  of  a  minute.  | 
We  measure  by  the  hours,  the  days,  and  the  years, 
that  have  been  spent  intheir  anticipation,  enjoyment, 
lor  endurance.     We  look  to  the  gradual  realization! 
;of  our  hopes  and  wishes  ;  we  think  our  joys  will  be 
{Weakened  by  decay,  ere  ihey  depart.     We  trust  thaii 
;timc  will  wear  away,  With  its  slow  workings,  thej 
, keenness  of  sorrow  :  but  on  these  sudden  revulsions  | 
of  fate  we  are  too  much  startled  to  believe  them  pes-i 
siblc,  and  the  first  impression  is  to  doubt  the  reality^ 
of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought."  | 

"  The  arrival  of  letters  from  home  is  always  a  mo-; 
ment  of  excitement  to  those  who  are  travelling, 
jabroad.  It  recals  us  at  once  to  all  we  have  left — tO; 
the  cares  wc  would  forget,  the  sorrows  we  would  i 
{efface,  the  joys  that  are  passed.  The  messenger  isf 
[expected  with  feverish  impatience,  and  yet  we' 
; tremble  to  read  the  tidings  he  brings.  The  letters | 
are  placed  in  our  hands,  and  quicker  than  thought! 
the  directions  are  looked  at,  the  hand- writings  are' 
'recognized,  and  we  glance  at  the  seals  to  descry  if 
I  any  have  come  on  a  message  of  death.  ! 

I     "  Some  are  sure  to  tell  of  change  ;  and  the  change 
'will  startle,  when  its  progress  is  unseen.     Perhaps; 
wc  read  that  friends   will  join  us  in   our  pilgrimage 
'abroad,  their  fortunes  broken,  or  their  health  im-' 
paired.      We  hear  the  men  we  left  in  power  have; 
'ceased  to  rule.     The  splendid  mansion   where  we 
I  danced  and  feasted  is  now   the   prey  of  creditors, 
I  who  once    decked  it  so   richly  for  pleasure.     The 
house  that  wept  a  father's  death,  now  lights  its  halls 
jin  honor  of  its  heir.      The  eiddy  girl  has  pledged; 
I  her  troth — the  reckless  youth  has  learnt  a  husband's' 
I  fondness,  |and  a    father's   care — the  widow    wears 
again  the  bridal  robe — the  laughing  girl  we  saw   so; 
full  of  life,  now  droops  beneath  the  blight  of  pale; 
consumption — the  child  who  frolicked  at  our  part.  I 
ing,  is  cold  and  stiff  within  its  early  grave.  j 

'  "The  afflictions  we  grieved  for,  have  ceased  to  I 
'  ifHict,  and  the  joy  we  rejoiced  at,  is  turned  into  sor- 
Irow.  Yeo ;  we  read  of  such  changes  in  those  with 
i  whose  image  we  have  long  been  familiar :  we  mark- 
edthem  not  when  we  were  moar,  but,  when  removed! 
to  a  distance,  they  show  us  the  progress  of  life.  i 
}  "  How  sadly  this  progress  is  watched  by  the  mind 
which  is  dead  to  all  changes,  and  stands  still  in  its; 
'grief!  How  dispiriting  to  see  the  healing  powers  of 
I  time  in  others  close  The  wounds  of  sharp  affliction,  ^ 
and  yet  to  feel  it  has  not  plucked  from  our  hearts 
the  deep  canker  of  disappointment !"  j 

"  Lady  Emily  Somors  had  certainly  been  one  ofj 
those  whom  education  and  habit  had  alike  combined 
to  cherish  every  feeling  which  nature  had  implanted,  i 
Her  nature  was  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and  she  had 
been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
affection.  Her  sensibility  had  not  been  deadened  byi 
the  voice  of  unkindness.  She  had  known  no  vicissi.i 
tudos  of  fortune — she  had  borne  no  affliction — she 
had  suffered  no  illness.     The  occasional  irritability 


of  her  father's  temper  had  sometimes  ciist  her  a 
pang,  but  then  it  was  her  pleasing  task  to  dispel  the 
frown  that  was  gathered  on  his  brow :  and  though 
she  had  watched  with  anxious  care  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, she  never  yet  had  failed  to  impart  to  the  suffer- 
er the  cheering  influence  of  her  own  sanguine  dispo* 
sition.  She  had  met  with  all  the  admiration  from  the 
world  which  her  beauty  and  her  charms  deserved, 
and  yet  she  was  unconscious  of  distinctior^  She 
had  always  been  lovely — she  had  always  been  en- 
gaging, and  she  had  been  admired  and  loved  from  her 
infancy.  Admiration  came  not  to  her  as  the  wel- 
come tribute  to  an  ambitious  vanity,  but  as  that  to 
which  she  had  been  so  accustomed,  that  it  seemed 
a  part  of  life  itself;  she  thought  the  better  of  human 
nature  for  the  kindness  she  experienced,  but  knew 
not  that  she  created  the  feelings  she  approved.  Her 
life  had  been  but  one  bright  chain  of  smiles,  and  joy, 
and  hope — her  first  and  -  only  sorrow  had  been  the 
fear  of  Dacres'  inconstancy,  and  the  having  uncon- 
sciously misled  her  mother,  respecting  her  feelings 
towards  him.  But  now  she  had  met  him  at  Denham, 
her  confidence  in  his  love  was  reassured.  She  had 
since  confided  all  to  her  mother,  and  she  had  been  , 
folded  to  that  mother's  heart,  and  thanked  for  the  : 
motives  that  had  restrained  her  confidence,  at  a  time 
when  she  needed  and  desired  the  comfort  of  a  pa- 
rent's  support." 

"  There  have  been  some  who  think  that  love  is  a 
native  of  the  rocks  ;  but  its  birth  place  matters  lit- 
tle, when  once  it  is  called  into  being,  for  it  can 
thrive  alike  wherever  it  is  transplanted.  It  shrouds 
itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  creation,  and  sees 
the  surrounding  objects  through  the  medium  of  its 
own  fanciful  halo.  The  existence  of  colors  depends 
not  more  on  the  rays  of  the  sun,  thaa  depends  the  hue 
which  is  lent  to  all  that  is  external,'  upon  the  inter- 
nal feelings  of  the  mind.  The  bustling  scenes  of 
gayety  may  appear  ill  suited  to  the  indulgence  of 
deep  feeling,  yet  the  mind  which  is  preoccupied  by 
some  a!)sorbing  thought,  has  not  only  an  inward  at- 
traction that  bids  defiance  to  the  intrusion  of  others, 
but  has  even  the  power  of  converting  into  aliment 
all  that  should  tend  to  destroy  its  force.  The  crowds 
that  pass  before  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  seem  but  as  a  pro- 
cession of  which  his  mistress  is  the  queen.  If  ho 
talks,  to  another,  it  is  to  listen  to  the  welcome  theme 
of  her  praise  from  the  voice  of  partial  friendship ; 
and  if  the  actions  of  others  ever  attract  his  attention, 
it  is  to  observe  with  the  general  watchfulness  of  a 
lover,  the  manner  and  reception  of  those  whom  he 
regards  as  rivals." 

"  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  friendship,  pure  friend- 
ship— exists,  where  love  dares  creep  in.  From  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  gratitude  may  spring  affection 
in  its  purest  form — regard,  respect  ;  but  the  friend, 
ship  that  arises  from  the  conscious  preference  to  each 
other's  society — the  friendship  that  induces  the 
opening  of  the  heart,  the  almost  unrestrained  confi- 
dence of  feelings,  thoughts,  opinion — the  friendships 
that  lets  the  stranger  know  the  secrets  of  our  home, 
and  yields  to  intimacy  the  claims  which  kindred  only 
should  assert — treads  a  dangerous  path.  The  happi- 
ness of  one,  if  not  both,  is  too  often  sacrificed  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  check  the  growth  of  feelings 
that  are  nourished  with  fresh  food.  In  single  life, 
the  wish  for  dearer  ties  will  soon  arise  ;  and  often, 
too  often,  in  married  life,  has  the  friendship,  begun 
in  innocence  and  honor,  displaced  the  joy  and  peace 
it  never. can  restore. 

There  are  few  whose  vanity  will  not  rejoice  at  the 
flat  ering  distinction  of  being  chosen  confidant — few 
whose  hearts  can  withstand  the  interest  created  by 
this  dependence  on  the  counsel,  the  confidence,  or 
the  sympathy  of  themselves :  and  friendship,  fairest, 
gentlest  child  of  love,  is  soon  exchanged  for  passion 
fierce  and  strong.  Young  hearts  should  beware  how 
ilicy  tread  in  this  path  of  delusion.  The  friend  of 
the  family  may  prove  an  admirer,  he  may  win  affec- 
tions that  de  did  not  seek — may  give  his  love  to  one 
who  neither  knows  nor  heeds  its  possession — he  will 
see  the  cloud  that  is  gathered  on  the  husband's  brow 
—  he  may  hoar  the  hasty  word,  the  harsh  rebuke — 
then  watch  the  tear  that  is  shed  by  the  wife  from  cold- 
ncss  or  neglect ;  and  from  pity  for  the  woman's  sor- 
rows springs  the  love  that  cannot,  or  that  should  not, 
be  requited. 


FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 


The  Late  Mr.  Canning. — Through  the  whole  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  this  man  was  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  for,  passing  over  the  misplaced  military 
powers  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Villiers'  legation  in  Per- 
tugal,  while  he  neglected  the  political  affairs  in  that 
country,it  was  he  who  sent  Lord  Strangford  to  Rio  Ja 
neiro  whence  all  manner  of  mischief  flowed.     And 
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when  Mr.  Stnart  succeeded  Mr.  Villiers  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Canning  insisted  upon  having  the  enormous 
mass  of  intoliigeDce,  received  from  different  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  traRslated  before  it  was  sent  home  ; 
an  act  of  undisguised  indolence,  which  retarded  the 
real  business  of  the  embassy,  prevented  important 
information  from  being  transmitted  rapidly,  and  ex. 
posed  the  secrets  of  the  hour  to  the  activity  of  the 
enemy's  emissaries  at  Lisbon.  In  after  times  when 
by  a  notorious  abuse  of  government  he  was  himself 
sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  he  complained  that  there 
were  no  archives  of  the  former  embassies,  and  he 
obliged  Mr.  Stuart,  then  minister  at  the  Hague,  to 
employ  several  hundred  soldiers,  as  clerks,  to  copy 
all  his  papers  relatmg  to  the  previous  war ;  these, 
at  a  great  public  expense,  were  sent  to  Lisbon  ;  and 
there  they  were  to  be  seen  unexamined  and  un- 
packed in  the  year  1826 !  And  while  this  folly  was 
passing,  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general  were 
neglected,  and  the  particular  welfare  of  Portugal 
seriously  injured  by  another  display  of  official  im. 
portaace  still  more  culpable.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  a  Portuguese  auxiliary  force  was  to  have  joined 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  to  have  thin  agreement 
executed,  was  the  only  business  of  real  importance 
which  Mr.  Canning  bad  to  transact  during  his  em- 
bassy. Marshal  Beregford,  well  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  members  of  the  Portuguese 
regency,  had  assembled  fifteen  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  old  troops,  perfectly  equipped,  with 
artin«ry,  baggage  and  all  things  needful  to  take  the 
field  :  the  ships  were  ready,  the  men  willing  to  em- 
bark, and  the  marshal  informed  the  English  anibas. 
sador,  that  he  had  only  to  give  the  order,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  whele  would  be  on  board,  warning 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
thing  be  effected.  But  as  this  summary  proceeding 
did  not  .give  Mr.  Canning  an  opportunity  to  record 
his  own  talents  for  negociation,  he  replied  that  it 
must  be  done  by  diplomacy ;  the  Souza  faction  ea. 
gerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  tal- 
ents in  the  same  line,  and  being  more  expert,  beat 
Mr.  Cannintr  at  his  own  weapons,  and  as  Bersefjrd 
had  foreseen  no  troops  were  embarked  at  all.  Lord 
Wellington  was  thus  deprived  of  important  rein- 
forcements ;  the  Portuguese  were  deprived  of  the  ad> 
vantage  of  supporting  their  army,  for  several  years, 
on  the  lesources  of  France,  and  of  their  share  of 
the  contributions  from  that  country  ;  last  and  worst, 
those  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  strength  of 
the  country,  were  sent  to  Brazils,  where  they  all 
perished  by  disease  or  by  the  sword  in  the  obscure 
wars  of  Don  Pedro  !  If  such  errors  may  be  redeem- 
ed  by  an  eloquence,  always  used  in  defence  of  pub- 
lic corruption,  and  a  wit  that  made  human  sufferings 
its  sport,  Mr.  Canning  was  an  English  statesman, 
and  wisdi>m  has  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions.— [Colonel  Napier's  History  of  Peninsular 
War.] 

Expedition  to  Central  Africa. — On  Thursday 
morning  the  expedition  for  exploring  Central  Africa, 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  Smith,  proceeded  on  its 
perilous  undertaking.  The  party  consists  of  Dr. 
Smith,  Captain  Edye,  of  the  98th  Regiment,  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Burrow,  besides  two  gentlemen 
from  India,  who  will  accompany  them  as  far  as  Lat. 
takoo.  They  were  escorted  in  the  morning  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  their  journey  by  Sir  John 
Herscbell,  Mr.  M'Clear,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr. 
Meadows,  and  Baron  Van  Ludwige,  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  them  by  friendship  and  a  common  zeal  for 
discovery.  They  started  in  excellent  spirits,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  those  feelings  the  occasion  excited, 
when  solicitude  for  the  safe  return  of  these  enter- 
prising men  was  mixed  up  with  sincere  friendship 
and  esteem.  Indeed  the  history  of  all  former  expe- 
ditions to  the  interior  of  Africa  proves  how  much 
hazard  must  be  incurred,  even  when  the  greatest 
prudence  and  address  are  exercised.  The  present 
has  been  planned  with  much  care,  and,  considering 
the  talents  of  those  engaged,  the  best  results  maybe 
anticipated.  The  whole  expedition  will  assemble  at 
Gnaff  Reinet,  which  will  be  the  point  of  departure 
on  their  bold  enterprise.  When  Captain  Edye  was 
leaving  the  barracks  in  the  morning,  the  98th  Regi- 
RMnt,  with  the  band,  turned  out,  a  gratifying  token 
of  the  respect  and  esteem  felt  for  him  by  his  brother 
officers  and  men. — [South  African  Advertiser,  July 
11,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Pott  diem  Surgery. — In  June,  1833,  a  miller  re- 
ceived a  sabre  cut  at  a  public  house,  which  com- 
pletely amputated  his  right  ear.  Before  he  left 
the  house  he  picked  up  the  ear  from  the  ground,  and 
pot  it  in  his  pocket.  This  was  in  the  evening. — 
Early  in  the  foUowing  morning  he  west  to  a  surgeon 


and  showed  him  the  ear,  now  cold, 'and  somewhat 
crushed.  The  surgeon  washed  the  ear  in  spirits 
and  water,  and  made  a  new  edge  to  the  part  of  the 
wound  which  the  man  fliill  possessed,  and  to  that  of 
the  ear  which  he  had  lost.  After  accurately  fitting 
the  parts,  he  kept  them  togetlicr  by  four  stiches, 
and  dressed  them  with  adhesive  plasters,  compress- 
es, and  an  appropriate  bandage.  The  day  after 
some  of  the  dressings  were  removed,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  parts  were  in  contact  ;  the  point 
of  union  was  then  observed  to  be  red,  the  patient 
was  feverish,  and  had  thirst  and  hcadach.  In  eight 
days  these  symptoms  disappeared,  aRd  the  helix  be- 
gan to  assume  its  vital  warmth ;  the  lober  extremity 
united  the  first  ;  the  other  parts  suppurated,  and 
granulations  appeared  on  the  cartilages.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  month  the  cure  was  complete ;  the  pa 
ticut's  right  ear  was  almost  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  left,  and  all  that  was  remarked  was  an  eliptic  li- 
near cicutrix  at  the  point  of  union. — [Medical  and 
Snrgical  Journal.] 

Fertility  of  Belgium. — The  glorious  lertility  o! 
the  agricultural  districts  well  deserves  lo  be  men 
tioned.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  reward  a  travel- 
ler for  going  thither,  I  think  the  sight  of  the  rich 
fields  of  Flanders  would  be  enough  to  do  it.  * 
*  *  England  has  noble  fields  of  grain, 
and  her  herbage  is  rich  and  abundant :  but  in  Flan- 
ders the  soil  is  crammed  with  produce,  and  the  com 
stands  on  the  ground  like  a  solid  mass.  In  short, 
Belgium  is  a  beautiful  little  kingdom,  and,  notwith. 
standing  the  extent  of  territory  be  small,  it  has  suf 
ficient  within  its  circuit  to  give  its  name  a  higher 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  continent  than  its 
extent  of  domain  alone  could  justify .^Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  German  Tour.] 

Namik  Patha. — The  following  notice  of  Namik 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  ambassador  who  has  just  arrived 
in  this  country,  is  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Herald  at  Constantinople  : — "  The  presence 
of  Namik  Pasha  in  England,  at  this  moment,  must  be 
hailed  as  an  event  pregnant  with  great  results.  No 
man  knows  better  what  may  be  made  of  Turkey — no 
man  knows  better  that  the  weakness  so  often  com. 
plained  of  is  in  her  government,  not  in  her  people. — 
If  so  inclined,  he  can  enlighten  the  British  Cabinet 
on  the  identity  of  our  interests  with  those  of  his  coun 
try.  Namik  Pasha  is  a  superior  man,  and  to  him 
Turkey  owes  many  of  her  internal  improvements 
his  brigade  has  always  been  an  example  of  order 
and  industry  ;  he  caused  all  his  men  to  be  instructed 
in  some  mechanical  art,  so  ihat  the  many  leisure 
hours  of  a  military  life  have  not  been  hours  of  idle- 
ness. The  army  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  transla- 
tions of  several  useful  works  on  tactics;  he  has  been 
a  warm  advocate  of  education,  and  was  the  main  in 
strument  of  establishing  it  on  the  Lancasterian  sys 
tern,  which  under  his  fostering  care,  has  already 
been  spread  far  and  wide,  notwithstanding  a  thousand 
vexatious  difficulties  ever  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
narrow-minded.  In  a  word,  Namik  Pasha  has  al 
ready  rendered  important  service  to  his  country,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  his  efforts  to  save  it  from  the  im- 
pending danger  may  be  crowned  with  success, 
which  depends  upon  England  alone. 

Influence  of  the  Stomach. — The  emotions  of  the 
mind  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  stomach. — 
Let  a  man  who  is  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
good  appetite,  receive  a  piece  of  news,  either  ex- 
ceedingly joyful  or  exceedingly  distressing,  his  ap- 
petite goes  in  a  moment.  Children  who  are  about  to 
set  out  on  a  pleasant  journey,  it  is  well  known,  cannot 
eat.  This,  when  I  was  a  child,  used  to  be  called 
being  "journey-proud."  On  the  other  hand,  a  blow 
upon  the  stomach  will  sometimes  take  away  life  in 
stantly  ;  a  drink  of  cold  water,  when  tlie  body  has 
been  very  hot,  has  often  had  the  same  effect.  At 
tend  to  your  companions  when  on  a  journey  a  foot 
as  their  stomachs  grow  empty,  how  sullen  and  silent 
the  whole  party  becomes !  let  a  crust  of  bread 
a  little  cheese,  a  glass  of  ale  or  wine  be  taken, 
and  cheerfulness  immediately  reigns,  even  long  be- 
fore any  nutriment  has  had  time  to  reach  the  gener- 
al circulative  system.  These  thinge  all  show  the 
general  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  every 
a|her  part  of  the  body. — [Carbutt's  Clinical  Lec- 
tures.] 

Zincography. — It  was  but  a  few  years  past  that  we 
had  to  record  an  advance  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  in. 
vention  of  lithography,  which  afforded  increased  fa- 
cilities  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Lithography  is  now, 
however,  likely  to  be  displaced,  at  any  rate  to  a 
great  degree,  by  the  invention  of  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  M.  Breugnot,  who  has  succeeded  in  pre. 
paring  a  composition  of  metal,  the  basis  of  which  is 


zinc,  upon  which  drawing  and  writing  ckn  be  effect, 
ed  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  facility  than  upon 
stone,  and  as  easily  applied  to  paper  with  the  same 
machinery.  The  art  of  zincography  has  several  ad- 
vantages  over  that  of  lithography,  amongst  others, 
in  the  portability  and  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
plates,  over  the  necessary  bulkiness  and  cost  of 
stone.  These  plates  can  even  be  adapted  to  a  lady's 
portfolio,  to  any  thickness,  and  to  any  size,  a  dcside. 
rafum  much  wonted  in  lithography.  The  invention 
of  zinchography  has  received  the  <snction  ef  the* 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  we  understand  that  M. 
Breugnot  has  sold  the  patent  for  Great  Britain  to  Mr. 
John  Chapman,  of  Comhill,  who  feels  confident  that ' 
he  shall  be  able  to  adapt  this  improvement  to  every 
department  in  the  art  of  engraving.  In  Paris,  they 
have  already  succeeded  in  printing  large  window 
blinds  with  one  plate,  and  we  believe  experiments 
have  been  made  on  silk  and  cotton,  which  warrant 
the  supposition  that  zincography  will  soon  be  applied 
in  our  silk  and  cotton  printing  establishments. — 
[Morning  Herald.]  • 

Cure  for  a  Bad  Appetite. — An  Irish  Student  com- 
plained to  a  friend,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  he  had 
ost  bis  appetite,  when  the  latter  recommended  him 
to  eat  oysters  in  the  forenoon,  whicn  would  restore 
it.  Some  time  after  the  student  met  his  friend,  and 
upbraided  him  with  the  folly  of  his  receipt,  by  stating 
that  he  had  eaten  a  hundred  of  oysters,  as  desired, 
but  did  not  find  that  bis  appetite  was  a  bit  better 
than  it  was  before  he  had  eaten  them. — [Dublin  pa- 
per.] 

A  mine  of  silver  and  copper  has  been  discovered 
in  the  environs  of  Pemwelz,  district  of  Toumay, 
Belgium.  The  discoverers  have  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernment  for  leave  to  work  it,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  determined. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSfTORV. 

Thesubseriber  liaviug  resumed  the  charge  oribn 
above  establishment,  itnnw  enabled  to  furnisfitra- 
dt?re  and  othen  with  FKESH  UAKUE.N  »iEBD8, 
upon  very  favornble  terms,  and  o(  ttie  growiii  of 
1833,  tcarrantifiiof  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  tiax  been  bestowed  upon  itie 
growing  and  aavingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  bi:  aoldalthiH  eiaab- ' 
liiihnieiit  excepting  t  hose  raised  expreMiiy  for  it,  and  by  experi- 
enced:ieedstnen;  and  tliose  kinds  ini{ir*rted  which  cannot  t>e  raid- 
ed in  pertectiun  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  l>est  Imuiica 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  an  any  failures  here 
after,  tliey  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
poeisible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circutnslancmi  but 
tliat  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  pertection  approximated. 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  cenuine  MangelWurtzel,  Yellow  l,ocusi,  Ruta  Baca, and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farmirf. 

W.  THORBUEN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  OfSce. 
9^  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  ttetter 
iistice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*«*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  the  following  pul>licaiions, 
to  wit:— Nicw  York  Farmkr  and  Amerivan  Gardener's  Mag- 
aKine  ;  Mkchanics'Maoazikk  and  Register  of  inventions  and 
Improvements;  Amkrican  Railroad  JqrRNAi.  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements;  and  the  Nkw- York  AMKaiCAM,/)ai. 
ly,  Tri  Weekly,  and  Seimi-  tVeekly  :  tither  wail  of  which  may  b«? 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
Xortk  MarkU  street,  MbanTf.  tf 


SURVEYORS*  IKSTRUMEMTS. 

93~  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
wairai.tcd. 

Levelins  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  roag- 
nilyiiig  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Truughton,  together  with 
d  l.irfu  usKonmeni  ol  Knginetrine  Instrunienis.  manufactured 
and  itoldby  K.  k.  H.  W.  BLUNT,  1^4  Water  sireei, 

J3I  6i  cdiserof  Maiilenlaiic. 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

53"  Riiilroad  Spikes  ol  every  dcKcripiioii  required,  made  a* 
the  Albany  Spike  Kariory. 

Spikes  made  at  iha  dbovc  Fartury  are  recommended  lo  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  ibms  nl  the  kind  iitiw  in  urr. 

i^hip  and  Boai  Spikes  iiia<ie  lull  size  uiidrl  ihr  beat!,  «o  as 
not  tu  admit  wa:cr. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  lo  Messrs.  ER  ASTUS  CORNlKlt 
li  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TUKNKll,  al  the  Factory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  8epLl>>ly 


NOTICE  TO  MANVKACTURBRS. 

53"  SIMON  FAIRMAN,oliheTilla*eol  Lauaiorbfrgh,  in 
die  county  ol  Ueiisselaer,  and  siaie  ot  New-Yorir,  lias  invented 
ind  pui  in  operation  a  M;icliiiie  for  making  Wroiiglit  Nails 
Aithsiiuare  poinia.  This  machine  will  n:ake  about  sixty  bd 
nails,  and  abont  forty  lud  nails  in  a  niin'Jie,  and  in  the  saiue 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  sliii'S.  The  nail  ia 
bxniniered  and  comes  front  the  machine  completely  heated  la 
redness. that  its  capacity  lor  Iteiii?  cieitrhrd  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to drite  one  machine,  and  mav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  piiwer  lor  driving  machinery  is  In 
operation.  Said  Fairmun  will  make,  vend  hikI  wariaui  ma- 
chines at  above,  to  any  persfuiswLo  may  apply  lor  i  hem  ««  soon 
isihey  may  be  aia  le,  and  on  the  most  rtasoiiable  terms.  He 
ilso  desires  (osellone  hallof  his  patent  right  forihe  use  of  said  ' 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
.'urtlier  information,  or  to  i.urchase,  willr'l>-ase  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  villase  oi  Lan 
,in?Uurgh.— August  13,  1833.  A29tl  RMIlF 
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la  Moore'g  Philadelphia  Price  Current,  we  findjit 
•Uted  that  the  increase  of  Wool  in  (he  United  States 
for  the  last  two  or  three  year?,  haa   been  estimated 

at  the  rate  ef  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  amount 
of  wool  raised  last  year  and  brought  in'o  market, 
was  abont  sixty  millions  of  pounds — this  year  it  is 
probably  seventy  fire  millions,  and  next  year  it  will 
be  ninety.  England  produces  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  pounds  annually,  and  as  all  her  grazing  lands 
are  taken  up,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  preduce 
much  more. 

The  United  States  then  at  the  present  rate  of  in. 
crease,  will  soon  take  the  lead  in  amount,  and  very 
probably  in  quality,  and  with  so  vast  a  territory  adap- 
ted for  sheep  grazing,  will  become  the  great  wool 
maker  of  the  world. 

The  sheep  which  are  fed  on  the  wild  aromatic 
herbs  in  Luxerrourg,  are  small,  (as  in  all  mountain- 
ous countries.)  bnt  celebrated  for  the  delicious  flavor 
of  their  flesh.  The  breed  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Ardennes,  which  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land above  a  century  back,  rndthe  race  only  dcclin- 
•d  within  the  last  thitty  years,  when  a  larger  and 
more  profitable  breed  for  the  farmer  was  brought 
from  England.  A  celebrated  gourmand  of  the 
north,  however,  retained  his  favorite  mutton  till 
his  death,  very  lately  ;  a  short  time  previous  to 
which  he  observed,  that  "  life  was  not  worth  holding 
since  the  breed  of  the  Ardennes  sheep  was  become 
extinct."  

We  learn  from  a  Montreal  papers  that  the  Brit, 
lish  Government  has  given   a   decision    in  favor  of 

allowing  American  Beef  and  Pork  salted,  to  be  ex. 
ported  from  the  Canadien  ports  (o  other  British 
ports,  duty  free.  This  will  enable  the  West  In. 
dies  to  obtain  their  articles  of  provisions  at  much 
cheaper  rates  than  heretofore.  The  consequence 
of  this  decision  will  be,  to  create  a  more  extensive 
demand  for  Beef  and  Pork,  from  New  York,  Penn. 
sylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  in  the  Montreal  and 
Quebec  Markets. 


T  MECHANICS  MAGAZINR. 

HE  NUMBER  FOR  OCTOBER  .11,  will  l>e  ready  for  de 
livery  to  Subseribers  on  Monday  next.   It  contains  numerous 
articlas,  au^  a  concise  account  oi' the  FAIR  or  llie   Amkrican 
lii«TiTUTi  held  at  NiBi.oa'  Gardens,  illustiated  with  iiuiacr- 
0U8  engravingg. 

{t^  MECHANICS'  and  (OTHERS  who  fcel  inieregtcd  in 
endeavoring  to  abolish  the  abominable"  State  Prison  Mono- 

POLt"  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  Eklitor  such  fans  as  come 

within  tl»eir  Itiiowledge,   and  tliey  will  be  published  if  au- 
tiMnticBted. 

71U  Meckanics'  Ma^iazine  aHd  Register  of  Invsntions  and 
Improvements  18  published  hy  th«  Proprielara,  D.  K.  Minor  & 
J.  E.  Challk,  at  No.  .SS  Wall-street,  New  York  :  in  weekif 
•heetanf  lU  pages,  at  6i  cents — in  mohtbly  parts  of  IH  pages, 
at  3li  cents — in  volumes  of  3H4  pages,  in  cloth  boards,  ;it  §1.75 
— or  at  $3  per  annum,  in  adranc*.— John  Knioht,  (formerly 
propriHor  of  the  Liondon  Mechanics'  Magazine,)  Kdltor. 


H  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRY  G.  WOOUHULL,  of  Wheatland,  Mouroc   coun 
ty,  Nftw  Yoric,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications  : 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  $10  00— Tri- Weekly,  at 
^.00— SemiVVeekly,  at  $4  <JU  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per  an- 
num. 

The  Mecliiuinicii'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  $3.00  pei 
annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
$5.00  per  annum,  or  $l.'i5  per  number. 

The  Family  M.igazine,416  pages  a  yenr,  at  $1  SO  in  advance. 

The  Monthly  Repooitory  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, of  36  paged  a  month,  at  $1.UU  in  advance,  now  in  the 
Sin  volume,  bound  volumes  f  1.25. 

The  Ladies'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  $3.00  p«r 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

AU  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  attendid  to.    September  19,  1834. 

a6v6  Ctf.         

TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

9:^  The  subscriber  having  erected  exteuMve  machinery  for 
lUe  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  (?ars,  and  bav 
ing  made  arrungementi>  with  Mr.  Phineas  Davi:i,  paicntee  ol 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  lit  up  at 
itliort  notice  any  nunilier  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  te:4ted 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
conatant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  tittod  up  WheelK 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  the  subscriber  tlatteri  hiniselfthat  liecan 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  pere>ons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Ailaatic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  terms  a» 
can  be  offered  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  the  woik  w«rrant«d.  When  there  arc  but  a  lew 
sett*  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  making  the  same,  and  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
•bow  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  sliop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  &  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Jopna  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Poat-Office,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  will 
beatiMtdedta  DEAN  WALKER.    a3 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{WTUE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  es- 
pecially Kailruad  and  Transpurtatinn  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
Jiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  Sutes,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ol 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  tc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  thry  may  make  in  rerer<:.«e  to  Uiis  line  ot 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  l>e  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  IS 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  |icr 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  23  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  oi  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  m  the  convsyance  uf  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tnc  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal" 
pineiwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines.  Sec.  and  other  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  N011RI8, Secretary. 

December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  information  on  this  suhjact  see  No  49,  page 
77-2,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


RAIL'WAT  IRON* 

1       Flat  Bars  In 
O"  Ninety.fivetonsol  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengthsol  Miolo 
^00  do.       1^  do.        i     do.    I  feeicountereunk 

40  do.      14  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  endscutat 

800  do.      3    do.        I    do.    f  an  angle  of  46  de- 

800  do.      H  do.        I     do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  I  cing plates,  naiU 

J  to  suit. 
SJOdn.ofEd^e  Raiisof  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
motive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  23,  2{,  3,  3},  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail 
way  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  Ireeofduty,  10  State  Government* 
and  lncor[>orated  Governments,  and -the  Drawback  laken  in 
part  payment.  .  A.  ti  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  diflferent  kinds  of  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71meowr 

SURVKTTNO  AMD  ENGIHEERIMG 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Jl3"The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kindi<  of  Instruments  in 
hir  profession,  warranted  eg  ual,  If  not  superior,  in  jrinciples  ot 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nttr : 
amon°:  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofihe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  F.ngineers,  Surveyors,. and  others  interested.; 

Baltimore,  1B39. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail- 
road, I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  infcrmution 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart 
mentof  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superior  to  any  other  de. 
criptioo  01'  Goniometer  that  we  nave  yen  tried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineei 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  completelv  ada|>ted  to  later 
al  angles  ofany  simple  and  chea;«  instrument  that  1  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  uerffor  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  I8S3. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  ilie  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  nMst  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1S3S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recsmmend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi 
nesrs  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad., 

>»I  ly  Oermani.  aiid  NorVist.  Railroad 


STKPHENSONs 

Bmlderqfa  superior  ati/U  of  Fataenger  Cart  for  Railroad 
No.  264  Elizabethsireet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
t3r  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  esamin 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  parto 
he  New- York  and  Harlsem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
J 15  If 

RAII<ROAD  CAR  "WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
B;}' Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
diy.  Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  subsc'iberi 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Je  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  liOROSVENOR. 


NOVEI.TY  -WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
(^THOMAS    B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil' 
ers,  which  ar«  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used'.    The  fulleti 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS, 

SUR-VETING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRrMBNT 

MAN  UF  ACTORY. 

jC^  EWIN  kHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
Ro.  o3  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balli 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  (be  public,  espe- 
cially EnglBeeiB,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  lor  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
t)ranche8,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  twiih  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  Jthe  high  estimation  on  which  their  Survevlng 
Instruments  are  held,  they  regpectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  yub\ic  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
di8tingu4Bhed  scientific  attainments. 

To  E*in  k  Heartie— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentiotialN  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  iKStruments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  ol  their  iiJerits,  if  such  the> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  prelerence  for  thcvs 
manufactured  by  yuu.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ol  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  iniperlection  ol 
1  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beautv  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  ariisu  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instruuienu 
of  your  Manufacture,  nartitularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthe  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satisfaction  when  used  In  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Enginear. 
Baliimote,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  me  to  givs 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquaimed  with 
their  uualiiies  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
satistactoty  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  bad  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  sinceyour  establishroentin  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  lie. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 
Civil  Engineerin  the  service  c  f  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  Our  possesion  and  nii(ht  ke 
ntroduced,  but  are  too   lengthy.      We  should   be  hapjiy  t 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  aay  person  desirous  ofperaa 
ug  the  same.  .^■  '     1  m34 
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The  reputation  of  Mr.  Roberts  as  an  En- 
will   be  a  sufficient'  ffuarautec  ot    the 


I'gineer 
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which  he  speaks;  although  of  the  dimensions, 
we  presume,  he  would  now  entertain  difiereni 
views  from  those  of  1826. 
The  more  than  realization,  in  the  success 


tions  of  its  friends,  must  surely  satisfy  every 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  Ac. 


NEW-YORK,  MOVEMBER  22,  1834. 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Esq., 
of  Utica,  for  the  interesting  documents  which 
appear  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

This  number  of  the  Journal  is  devoted  al- 
most  exclusively  to  the  contemplated  steam- 
boat or  SHIP  canals,  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  river  to  Chicago ;  from  ],iake 
Erie  to  Ontario,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ; 
aod  also  trom  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  to 
Utica  and  the  Hudson.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
national  importance,  as  well  as  of  individual 
interest,  and  we  therefore  take  great  pleasure 
in  thus  laying  it  before  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  and  the 
letters  of  Col.  Gratiot, and  Gen.  Duncan,  will  be 
found  highly  interesting,  and,  together  with  the 
field  notes  of  the  B'-ngineer,  which  will  be 
published  in  our  next  number,  will,  as  we  think, 
convince  the  most  determined  opponents  oi 
the  work  of  its  entire  practicability,  as  well 
as  of  the  importance  of  its  early  comple- 
tion. 

The  report  of  Nathan  Roberts,  Esq.,  of 
his  survey  of  the  route  around  Niagara  Falls, 
contains  precisely  the  information  which  the 
friends  of  the  work  have  long  desired,  but 
which  we  have  only  recently  received,  together 
with  a  map  of  the  same,  both  of  which  aire 
soon  to  appear,  and  would  some  time  since 
have  been  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  but  for 
the  absence  from  the  city  of  the  gentleman 
who  undertook  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.) 


muaication  for  steamboats  of  the  largest  class 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  rivers; 
we  ought  therefore  to  mc'*^.  thir  link  of  it  ol 
the  required  dimensions  at  once.  -  The  locks 
should  certainly  be  equal  in  size  to  those  now 
constructing  on  the  St.  Lawrancc — 200  by  55, 
and  10  feet  deep.-  -"V-  t>f''  ■ 

Wc  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
letter  of  J.  E.  B.,  page  7^8,  in  reply  to  a 
communication  signed  "  Brindley,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New-York  American  on  the  7th 
of  October  last.  "  Brindley"  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  authority  to  show  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  measure,  when  he  might,  with 
one-tenth  of  the  trouble,  have  found  much 
higher  authority  at  home,  showing  its  entire 
feasibility,  and  the  importance  of  an  early  ac- 
complishment of  the  work. 

Brindley  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  only,  Ame- 
rican, who.  forgets  that  his  own  countrymen 
have  merits  as  well  as  others.  We  would  by 
no  meaus  detract  a  particle  from  the  merit  to 
which  foreigners  are  entitled,  nor  Avould  we 
withhold  from  our  own  countrymen  that 
praise  to  which  many  of  them  are  so  justly  en- 
titled. With  regard  to  the  objection  on  ac- 
count of  a  want  of  watet  on  the  summit,  we 
have  received  a  letter  assuring  us  that  an  ex- 
amination has  been  made  which  puts  that 
question  at  rest.  The  supply,  it  is  said,  will 
be  ample. 


ion  with  our  fellow  ciLizo.is  in  oMi»r  pins  ol"  th 
country  lo  consult  cpoii  our  comtnon  ;nfere:«  in  re- 
lation to  the  route  ot  a  Railroad  across  the  T>enin=u- 
la  cf  Michigan,  and  to  report  the  result  ot  such 
consultation  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Deiioit. 

"^  ''e  loliowing  gontlcinon  were  appointed  snid 
committee.  Hon.  ,J.  Biddle,  Col.  Andrew  Mnck. 
General  .T.  R.  Williams,  Col.  Levi  Cook,  Cilonel 
tlenrv  Whiting,  B.  F.  H.  WiihcreM,  E.  Farmsworth, 
E.  Gray,  J.  Norval,  O  Newberry  S.  T.  Mason,  E. 
C.  Matibews. --[Detroit  Gour'er.] 


The  New  Orloans  pipers  are  stniusly  discussing 
the  subject  of  a  raiiroaii  from  tin:.-  "v  to  Naahvlile. 
The  length  of  the  roj^..  is  estim:!  ed  at  5U0  miles, 
and  it  is  contendvd  t'  at  it  rr~y  ''e  easily  made  with 
the  united  fund*  o«  Ne^r  Orlcun*  and  the  States  of 
Mis3issirpJ  i»Hd  Te'  uesae".  T;i distance  by  water, 
from  New  Orleati*  tp  A\a«!iv"  !<•  U  twelve  days.;  by 
the  railroad  if  would  >•'      ^j  "!•»  ji.d  r.  Kali  d«y$. 

The  peop'.«  of  Fre^»-i..:-,-»bc-  {  and  :♦»  v.c-u;* v,  ul  a 
public  meeting  iuid  lam  week,  adapted  •.'•  -  fjitow. 
ir4J  among  other  renolutiow  : 

1st.  Resolvtd,  Thnt  the  scheme  of  a  ra'-'oad 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Cuytndotte,  or  romc  ohcr 
point  on  the  western  waters,  ia  i'eaeible  and  may  be 
earned  into  effect,  advantageoueij;  :o  the  stockhold- 
er<)  and  to  the  communiiv. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  o!  three  be  ap- 
pointed, to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  next  Legi9laturc 
of  Virginia,  for  aa  act  of  incorporation. 

Rail  Road*. — It  is  stated  in  a  late  Pensacola  Oa. 
zette,  that  a  survey  ol  the  route  for  a  Rail  Road  be- 
tween that  place  and  Columbus,  has  been  made  ;  and 
that  the  Engineer  reports  the  distance  220  miles, — 
straight  and  level  beyond  expectation. 


We  mentioned  some  days  since  that  the  People'? 
Line  of  Railroad  Cars  and  Stages  had  been  estab- 
lished to  run  between  tins  City  and  Pittsburgh  in  CO 
hours.  The  first  trip  h:<9  b^n  made  and  was  run  in 
57  hours. — j  Connecticut  Ho«aId.l 

;  ,From  tlio  21  ft  to  tlir  Slst  of  Octobn,  th.»  toll?  on 
!'he  Erie  Cana!  »m'ji.n.  li  to  87j,648,2ii.  Fh"  colis 
collected  upon  aM  iIk  Caoais  in  this  State  iorOoio- 
bcr,  amouiu  to  §240.(100.  ••    •■-■ 


At  the  Meeting  held  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Com- 
men  Council  Room  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  convention 
respecting  the  Rail  road. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  persons  be 
appointed  whose  duty  u  shall  be  to  attend  such  mee- 
ting  or  conveatiwi  as  may  be  appointed  in  coimez- 


i:^>xty.one  canal  boats  passed  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
during  the  week  ending  3d  insl.  Fifteen  iiundred 
and  cighty.four  have  passed  that  place  duriug  tho 
present  season. 

A  project  is  now  in  preparation  at  Liverp^)!  for 
establishing  a  steam  communicRtion  with  India,  by 
the  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  ta  consist  of 
two  flat  bottomed  steamers,  manufactured  of  iron, 
which,  with  their  engines,  will  be  transported  in  a 
vessel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  be  (here  landed,  and 
conveyed  by  camels  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  put 
together.  The  expedition  wiil  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Chesney,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
having  under  him  an  officer  and  twenty  artillery 
men,  and  also  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with 
two  mates,  engineers,  &c. 


J 


MICHIGAN  AND  ILLINOIS  SHIP  CANAL. 

December  30,  1833. 
To  the  Hon.  Chas.  F.  Mercek, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canali*. 
Sir  :  Allow  me  most  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  of  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  to  the  proposition  submitted 
by  me  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  1^33,  au. 
thorizing  "  an  inquiry  inio  the  expediency  of  u 

frant  by  Congress  of  efficient  aid  to  the  .State  of 
llinois,  to  enable  her  to  construct  a  steambimt 
channel  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi 
river." 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
the  importance  of  an  early  completion  of  this 
great  work  to  every  portion  of  this  l^nion,  con- 
necting, as  it  would,  more  than  twenty  States. 
By  this  small  improvement  we  .should  secure 
the  most  extensive  internal  steamboat  naviga- 
tion that  now  is, or  perhaps  ever  will  be,  known, 
penetrating,  for  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
miles,  the  most  fertile  regions  of  country  on  the 
globe  ;  capable  of  supplyinij^  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom with  every  thing  necessary  to  make 
man  independent  and  happy  ;  and  on  whose 
lakes  and  rivers  are  seen  in  increasing  num- 
bers the  whitening  sail  and  torrent-stemming 
boat. 

Through  this  channel  the  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco  of  the  South,  tiie  lead,  coal,  bread- 
stuffs,  pork,  beef,  and  other  products  of  ihe 
West,  would  pass  to  the  North,  exchanged  for 
their  salt  and  timber,  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise- 
It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  about  315 
steamboats  on  the  Western  waters,  and  about 
350  schooners,  smaller  vessels,  and  steamboats 
on  the  lakes,  the  increase  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  anticipated,  when  we  see  that  the  steamboats 
have  increased  from  one  in  18l4  to  315  in  1833, 
less  than  twenty  years,  and  the  vessels,  Ace  on 
the  lakes  have  iucreased  almost  as  fast. 

The  commerce  carried*  on  on  the  Western 
waters  was  estimated  this  year  at  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  ;  freights  have  been  reduced 
from  five  dollars  to  thirty-seven  artd  a  half  cents 
per  hundred  from  New-Orleans  to  Louisville  ; 
passages  and  other  charges  have  fallen  in  the 
same  ratio ;  the  amount  and  value  of  the  com. 
merce  on  the  lakes  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
except  by  the  number  of  vesseLs  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on,  and  the  miequalled  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  whole  lake  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  national  pride,  as  well  as  na- 
tional interest,  should  press  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  work. 

Of  its  practicability  there  can  be  no  dcubt, 
unless  the  observations  of  more  than  one  skilful 
engineer  have  been  deceptive  ;  and  it  is  the 
shortest  and  best,  if  not  the  only  route  for  the 
union,  by  such  a  channel  of  these  vast  navigable 
waters. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  immediate  action  Oi 
Congress  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  I 
will  respectfully  suggest.  A  portion  of  the 
country  on  the  contemplated  route  of  this  canal, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  rapidly 
settling;  an  extensive  cortimrcr>  i?  now  carried 
on  with  New. York,  Phiiad.  !.  !  ;:i,  and  Cunada, 
from  Chicago,  on  Lake  3Iiel.i^;iii,  and  tlirough 
the  Ilhnois  river,  to  New-Orleans,  and  all  the 
West,  which  is  pressing  the  State  for  an  imme- 
diate construction  of  this  work  ;  and  I  am  con 
fident  that  the  next  Legislature  of  Illinois  will 
commence  a  work  of  some  kind  to  connect 
these  waters  ;  and,  if  left  to  do  so  with  the  limit- 
ed means  now  at  her  command,  cannot  project 
and  finish  a  communication  corresponding  with 
the  national  utility  of  the  position.  Several 
routes  for  this  canal  have  been  thought  of: 

First.  The  route  as  at  present  designated, 
which  h«s  been  surveyed  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, and  is  known  to  be  practicable. 

Second.  The  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines  river 

Third.  To  enter  the  Kankakee  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  miles  above  the  rapids  of  the  lUi- 
nois,  as  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  that  dis- 


[lance,  naking  a  canal  round  the  rapids,  and  to 
the  lake. 

The  last  route,  it  is  thought  by  some  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  would  greatly  diminish 
the  expense  of  the  work ;  and  though  the  dis- 
tance might  be  increased,  that  forms  no  great 
i  objection  if  steamboats  could  be  used  :  these, 
j  however,  will  be  points  hereafier  to  be  settled 
jby  the  State  of  Illinoi.s.     According  to  my  judg- 
jnient,  there  are  two  ways  of  affording  such  as- 
sistance as  would  induce  the  State  to  begin  and 
j  finish  a  canal  of  the  largest  size. 
I     The  first  would  be  for  Congress  to  grant  the 
reserved  alternate  sections  of  land  on  the  rotite 
of  the  canal,  and  extend  the  grant  on  both  sides 
of  the  Illinois  river,  from  the  canal  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  with  the  right  to  se- 
lect other  lands  in  lieu  of  such  as  ha^re  been  sold 
by  the  United  States,  or  which  may  be  unfit  for 
cultivation.     With  such  aid,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressingT  the  opinion  that  the  State 
will  immediately  commence  and  very  soon  com- 
plete the  work. 

By  using  the  lake  as  a  feeder,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  can  be  thrown  into  the  Illinois 
river  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  steamboats 
of  the  largest  size  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
j  The  reason  for  extending  the  grant  along  the 
i river  is,  that  the  State  may  thereby  be  enabled 
!to  improve  its  channel  and  banks.  The  Illinois 
I  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  of  the  West, 
jand  during  most  of  the  year  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamboats  ;  yet  in  very  low  water  there 
are  several  shoals  or  bars,  and  obstructions  by 
sunk  limber,  which  should  be  removed.  The 
current  of  this  river  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  in  fact 
a  natural  canal ;  and,  by  improving  one  or  both 
banks,  so  as  to  make  tow-paths,  would  be  t^o 
used. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  supposed  I  am 
asking  too  much,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
State  has  not  yet  expended  the  original  grant. 
To  sijch  I  can  only  say  that  parsimony  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  othersof  like  kind,  will  be  a  fatal 
error. 

The  proposed  grants,  if  made,  would  of 
course  be  on  condition  that  the  canal  should  be 
as  large  as  I  have  suggested  ;  and  if  they  be 
not  made,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  State 
will  not  be  able  to  construct  this,  or  even  an 
ordinary  canal,  without  embarrassing  her  re 
sources,  or  contracting  a  heavy  debt,  which 
might,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  consid 
ered  doubtful  policy,  and  which  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  have  heretofore  refused  to  adopt. 
As  the  citizens  of  that  country  are  anxious  for 
ciome  coramunisation  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
Legislature  may  authorize  the  construction  oi 
a  railroad,  which,  however  valuable,  would  fall 
far  short,  in  its  utility,  of  the  just  expectations 
of  the  people,  and,  in  point  of  national  advan- 
tages  and  importance,  would  bear  no  compari- 
son with  a  canal  of  any|kind,  but  especially  such 
a  one  as  I  have  suggested. 

With  you,  sir,  I  ueed  not  argue  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  most  important  national  improve, 
ment  now  to  be  made  in  this  country  ;  and  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  Congress  has  it  in 
it*  power  to  decide  whether  this  link  in  the  vast 
extent  of  inland  navigation  shall  be  on  a  liberal 
or  on  a  contracted  scale — shall  be  made  prompt- 
ly or  at  some  distant  day. 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  decision, 
especially  when  I  well  know  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  very  land  which  is  asked  for,  unless 
a  canal  be  made,  will  remain  for  many  years, 
as  millions  of  acres  now  are,  valueless  and  un- 
saleable, on  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  sound  policy  in  relation  to  the  value 
and  sale  of  the  immense  districts  of  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  almost  exclusively,  thro' 
which  the  canal  would  pass,  would  be  to  make 
the  grant. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  grant,  nay, 
three  times  the  amount,  would,  on  the  comple 
lion  of  the  work,  be  immediately  reimbursed 
by  the  increased  value  and  ready  sale  of  the 
adjacent  lands,  a  large  portion  of  which,  from 
their  remoteness  from  highways  and  other 


causes,  are  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  with- 
out value. 

The  other  mode  of  accomplishing  this  work 
would  be  for  Congress  to  construct  it  on  their 
own  plan,  out  of  tfc  treasure  of  the  nation,  and 
then  cede  it  to  the  ^tate  on  the  same  principles 
as  were  contained  in  the  cession  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  to  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  accep- 
table to  Illinois,  and  may  be  made  out  of  the 
public  treasury  with  the  same  propriety  that 
the  national  road  has  been  made,  under  the 
agreement  with  Virginia  that  one  or  more 
highways  should  be  made  from  the  Northwest 
'i'errilory  talhe  Atlantic. 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  early  accomplishment  of  this  great 
national  work,  and  on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  great 
and  enterprising  people,  which,  if  finished,  will, 
in  a  single  season,  and  especially  in  case  of  a 
maritime  war,  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
its  construction  to  several  States  in  the  Union, 
by  the  certainty  and  increased  facilities  afforded 
to  their  commerce. 

Among  the  objections  which  I  have  to  a  rail- 
road, especially  at  this  point,  are  the  following : 

The  transportation  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  monopolists.  The  cost,  risk,  and  de- 
lay of  transhipment,  would  be  great ;  and  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  articles  raised  in  the  country 
would  not  bear  irausportation  on  a  railroad, 
while  all  would  upon  a  canal. 

If  a  canal  should  be  made,  such  as  I  have 
spoken  of,  every  man  who  did  not  desire  to  put 
his  material  into  a  steamboat,  could  use  his 
own  craft,  his  own  means,  and  bis  own  time ; 
could  go  to  market  and  return  with  little  or  no 
expense  ;  while  the  citizens  of  other  States,  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  a  trade,  could  pass  from 
New  Orleans  directly  into  Lake  Michigan, 
without  the  expense  of  a  transhipment  or  a 
moment's  delay  ;  and  the  difference  in  utility, 
between  a  canal  and  railroad,  is  not  more 
striking  to  my  mind  than  that  of  their  compar- 
ative durability  and  value.  Experience  has 
shown  that  railroads  grow  worse  with  use,  re- 
quire repairing  from  the  moment  they  are  made, 
and  last  but  about  fifteen  years;  wnile  canals 
improve  every  day,  and  last  forever. 

I  will  not  consume  your  time  by  showing  the 
perfect  practicability  of  constructing  this  canal, 
and  at  comparatively  small  cost ;  but  will  refer 
you  to  the  several  surveys  and  reports  of  engi- 
neers, made  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  of  the  United  States,  which 
leave  no  doubt  upon  that  subject. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  .loSEPH  DVNCAN. 

I  . 

I     In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  fj.  S., 
I  June  25th,  1834,  Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  Com- 
Imittee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  to  which  thfe  sub- 
ject had  been  referred,  made  the  following 
REPORT : 

The  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  instructing  them  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  affording  some  efficient 
aid  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  construction 
of  a  steamboat  canal  from  Michigan  to  Illi- 
nois river,  report: 
^  That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  of  this 
resolution  all  the  consideration  compatible  With 
a  due  regard  to  the  numerous  topics  of  inquiry 
referred  to  them  by  the  House.     The  public 
attention  has  long  been  attracted,  by  Darby  and 
other  geographers,  to  the  facility  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  connecting,  by  a  line  of  unin- 
terrupted navigation,  the  Northwestern  lakes 
with  the  Upper  Mississippi.    Two  modes  of 
accomplishing  this  desirable  purpose  hare  been 
especially  regarded :  one,  by  Green  Bay  and 
the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers;  the  other,  by 
means  of  Chicago  creek  and  the  river  Illinois. 
Of  these  routes,  the  latter  possesses  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  former,  apart  from  the  pre. 
sent  condition  of  the  population  and  impr^re- 
ments  of  the  country  to  be  immediately  bene- 
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sued  by  opening  such  a  communication,  and 
.Up  whole  oT  this  route  is  comprehended  within 
ike  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Slate,  one  of  the 
ifffest  in  territorial  extent,  and  destined,  by 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  to  be  one  of  the  largest, 
,B  point  of  numbers,  of  the  Union.  Th^J^Aited 
States,  as  the  actual  proprietor  and  concurrent 
sorereign  of  the  national  domain  adjacet^t  to 
'he  lakes,  manifested  an  interest  in  this  route, 
kff  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  of  March, 
\lii;  which  authorized  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
opea  a  canal  through  the  public  lauds,  to  con- 
nect the  Illinois  river  with  Lake  Michigan. 
This  act  empowered  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
'•survey  and  mark  the  route"  of  such  a  canal, 
isd,  reserving  from  future  sale,  vested  in  that 
Sr»te  ninety  feet  of  land  on  each  side  of  such 
route  as  miglit  be  approved  for  that  object.  A 
coadition  was  annexed  to  this  grant,  that  it 
should  become  void,  provided  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  did  not  survey  and  return  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department  a  map  of  the  canal  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant ;  or,  if 
the  canal  should  not  be  completed  "  and  suita- 
ble for  navigation,"  within  twelve  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  act. 

Believing  that  the  contemplated  canal  would 
idra.ice  the  price  of  the  lands  in  its  vicinity, 
this  act  "  reserved  from  future  sale,  till  other- 
ffise  ordered,"  every  section  of  the  public  land 
"through  which  the  canal  route  might  pass." 
By  a  subsequent  act,  bearing  date  the  iTth 
of  March,  18'i7,  Congress  granted  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
cinal,  "a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  one-half 
of  five  sections  in  width,"  on  each  side  of  the 
route  thereof,  "  reserving  each  alternate  section 
to  the  United  States  ;"  and  subjected  the  land, 
so  er.inted,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature 
of  filinois,  under  several  conditions:    among 
ffhich  was,  that  the  canal  should  be  commenced 
vithin   five  years,  and  completed    in   twenty 
years,  or  the  State  should  pay  to  tiie  United 
Stales  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  any  of  the  granted 
laads  which  she  might  have  sold.    Hy  an  act 
of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  amendatory  of  the 
M,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  authorized   to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  before  granted,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  railroad,  instead  of  a  canal,  should 
such  be  the  pleasure  of  that  State,  and  the  time 
lor  commencing  and  completing  the  canal,  or 
its  substitute,  the  railroad,  is  extended  for  five 
rears,  under  all  the  obligations  of  the  iintede- 
dent  acts  of  Congress,  neither  of  Avhich  is  ex- 
pressly repealed.    .  ••' 

As  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represeo- 
latives,  which  gives  rise  to  this  report,  limits 
its  inquiry  to  the  expediency  of  constructing 
» steamboat  canal,  the  committee  are  called 
upoa  to  consider  the  relative  advantages  of 
such  a  canal,  compared  with  the  railway,- 
wbich  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  authorized 
to  make  in  lieu  of  it. 

Of  the  part  of  the  communication  from  Fort 
Mackinac,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
New  Orleans,  in  length  more  than  two  tliousand 
niiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
steamboat  navigation  connected  with  that  lake 
»nd  the  various  rivers  of  th-e  Mississippi,  tiie 
vhole  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  steamboats  of  a 
large  class,  except  the  pur;  ion  between  the  con- 
leinplated  harbor  of  Chicago,  at  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
fi?er  Illinois,  a  distance  of  ninety-two  miles. 
Fortunately,  as  has  been  said,  this  obstruc- 
tion is  entirely  within  the   limits  of  a   single 
^t^te,  in  fixing  whose  extended  boundaries  a 
former  Congress  is  believed  to  have  had  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
topography  of  the  United  States ;  that,,  at  high 
water,  an  imperfect,  but  continuous  navigation 
''w  always  been  known  to  subsist  between  the 
fiver  Illiaois  and  the  lower  extremity  of  Mich- 
'?an.    Oft  the  wisdom  and  enterprise  of  the 
largest  western  State  of  the  Union,  therefore, 
'he  efibrts  to  effect  a  permanent  union  of  the 
ipper  lakes  with  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  will  hereafter  rest; 
ai^d  the  first  question  which  (hgt  floiirishing 


commonwealth  will  be  called  upon  to  decide, 
in  fulfilling  the  national  trust  thus  confided  to 
her,  is,  by  what  means  shall  this  union  be  ac 
complished?  Shall  it  be  by  a  uniform  line  ol 
water  transit,  admitting  the  delivery  of  the 
produce  of  the  lake  shores  at  the  ports  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  vessel  which  first  receives 
them ;  or  shall  this  produce,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, be   transferred,  by   the  interposition  of  a 


railway,  more  than  90  miles  long,  from  the 
lake  vessel  to  the  road  car,  and  thence  back 
again  to  the  river  boat? 

This  question,  of  necessity,  involves  an  in- 
quiry, which  would  be  the  cheaper  line  of  tran- 
sit from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  highest  steam- 
boat navigation  of  the  Illinois  river,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  expense  «f  transporta- 
tion ;  and  not  that  alone,  but  the  cost  of  storage 
and  of  commissions  on  two  translations  of  the 
cargo,  and   its  unavoidable  exposure  to  deteri- 
oration, hazard,  and  waste.     With  regard   to 
certain  commodities,  such  as  coal,  lime,  and 
lumber,  the  weight  of  which  is  very  great  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as  several 
'manufactures  of  an  opposite  description,  such 
asof  china, glass,  and  furniture,  liable  to  break- 
age from  frequent  and  rough  handling,  these 
transhipments    merit    serious     consideration. 
Bituminous  coal,  of  soft  texture,  however  ex- 
cellent as  fuel,  loses,  it  is  known,  much  of  its 
value  by  being  shovelled  and  thrown  from  one 
vessel  into  another :  and  boards  are  often  split 
in  the  usual  mode  of  transhipping  them.  Other 
commodities   are   liable  to  injury  from   being 
wet,  as  salt,  sugar,  and  dry  goods ;  and  espe- 
ially,   if  transported   considerable   distances 
after  being   so.     Lime,  from   such   exposure, 
would    be    involved,    with    its    accompanying 
:!argo,  in  yet  more  serious  danger;  and  would 
extend    that    danger  to  the  vessel  or  carriage 
which  contained  it.     The  weight  of  some  of 
those  commodities  is,  moreover,  liable  to  be 
much  increased  by  moisture,  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  effect  directly  the  cost  of  their 
transportation.     But   setting  aside   all    these 
minute  but  important  details  of  actual  experi- 
ence, does  a  rational  doubt  any  longer  obscure 
the  question,  Avhether  canals,  and    especially 
such  a  canal  as  is  here  contemplated,  will  afford 
a  cheaper   line  of  transit  than  a  railroad,  for 
the  distance  between  Chicago  and  the  head  of 
steamboat   navigation    on    the    Illinois    river, 
however  perfect    its  construction?     It    is  be- 
lieved not. 

A  prejudice  of  natural  origin  pervaded  all  the 
first  inquiries  on  thrs  subject.  The  imagina- 
tion was  led  captive  by  the  flying  motion  of  a 
railroad  car,  impelled  by  one  of  the  most  poAV- 
erful  agents  hitherto  discovered  by  the  i.nge- 
nuity  and  subject  to  the  control  oJ  man.  And 
no  one,  not  insensible  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  who  beholds  the  vast  and  yet  growing 
extent  of  the  territory  which  they  hold  in  union, 
can  be  insensible  of  the  value  of  railroads. 
They  are  calculated,  by  the  rapid  motion  which 
they  admit  upon  their  smooth  and  even  surface, 
to  impart  to  every  State  many  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  narrow  territory,  without  subducting 
from  the  numbers  or  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  advantage,  however,  so  far  as  its  political 
efl'eci  sJiould  be  reijarded,  is  most  important  in 
relation  to  the  transit  between  llie  seat  of  the 
General  Government,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
several  States,  and  between  the  capitals  of  those 
States — an  advantage  of  incalculable  value  in 
a  period  of  public  danger. 

For  the  mere  transit  of  commodities,  for  pur. 
poses  of  commerce  only,  and  especially  of  that 
commerce  which  transfers  the  heavy  agricul- 
tural  or  mineral  productions  of  the  interior  of 
the  United  States  trom  place  to  place,  celerity 
of  motion  is  far  less  important  than  economy 
or  cheapness. 

For  many  of  these  commodities  will  not  bear 
a  heavy  charge  upon  their  transportation;  and 
the  most  valuable,  if  imperishable  in  character, 
gain  no  more,  by  an  earlier  arrival  at  market, 
Uian  the  interest  on  the  sum  which  their  sale 


pioducos,  during  the  time  that  would  be  lost 
by  their  slower  transit.  The  mere  interest,  for 
a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours,  on  the  price  of  a 
cargo  of  coal,  that  commodity  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  swell  the 
revenue  of  the  most  productive  canals — or  upon 
a  cargo  of  lumber,  of  lime,  or  of  iron  ore,  com- 
modities of  similar  importance  in  canal  navi- 
gation— would  pay  but  a  very  small,  scarcely  a 
nominal  advance  on  the  freight  of  any  one  of 
those  bulky  commodities.  And  yet,  a  rew 
hours  only,  certainly  less  than  a  single  day, 
would  be  saved  in  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
by  substituting  a  railroad  for  a  canal  between 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
harbor  of  Chicago. 

A  much  greater  difference,  it  is  believed, 
would  be  found  lo  arise  in  favor  of  a  water 
transit,  when  compared  with  thai  by  a  railroad, 
frem  the  superior  economy  of  the  former. 

The  opinion,  that,  in  their  construction,  ca- 
nals cost  more  than  railroads,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  certain  English  writers,  as 
Wood  and  Tredgold,  has  been  exploded  in 
America  by  experience,  the  best  test  of  truth, 
in  relation  to  all  matters  of  practical  econoniy- 
Those  writers,  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
given  moving  p«jwer  upon  a  well  constructed 
canal,  at  low  velociiies,  is  at  least  three  times 
as  great  as  on  a  perfectly  level  railroad, 
to  balance  this  advantage  of  the  former  over 
the  latter,  estimated  the  cost  of  a  canal  at  thrice 
that  of  a  railroad. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  these  authorities 
continue  to  be  read  and  quoted,  to  subserve  the 
same  purpose  in  America  as  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  remains 
the  only  instance  ol  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  commercial  -  intercommunication  or 
exchange,  betAveen  any  of  ihc  gremt  cities  of 
that  populous,  rich,  and  flounsbin.?  island. 
Except  the  .Stockton  and  Darlington  railroad, 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  this  lond  is  also  the  only  one  in 
Great  Britain  the  stock  of  which  is  above  par; 
and  this,  too,  in  a  money  market,  in  which  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  does  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  length  of  this  railroad  is  very  little  more 
than  thirty  miles ;  its  cost,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, it  is  seen  by  the  last  semi-annual  report 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad 
Company, exceeds  a  million  of  pounds  sterling; 
and  the  price  of  carriage  upon  it  for  merchan- 
dise is  IOj.  Hd.  sterling  per  ton;  for  each  pas- 
senger 4s.  7^rf.  sterling,  for  the  distance  «f 
thirty  miles.  The  outlay  of  ihe  company.,  in 
effecting  this  transportation,  has  not,  in  a  series 
of  years,  been,  at  any  time,  less  than  Is.  6d. 
sterling  for  each  ton  of  merchandise,  and  i*. 
O^d.  sterling  for  each  passenger.  As  this  out- 
lay of  the  company  comprehends  no  charge 
whatever  for  its  large  expenditure,  it  is  an  item 
which,  in  measuriii;';  the  relative  economy  of 
carriage  by  railroads  and  canals,  should  be 
brought  Jinto  immediate  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  transportation,  i-r  the  freight  only  of 
the  carrier,  exclusive  (A'  ilie  tolls,  on  a  canal. 
The  freight  for  transjurtation  wifl  be  found 
to  vary  on  different  canals, decreasing  with  the 
increase  of  iluii  dinit'n"^!*  ns,and  the  consequent 
reduction  ol  the  le-sMM  ■  c  of  the  moving  boat, 
which,  liiiur  live  in. Us  per  hour,  is  as  ihe 
square  of  its  velocity. 

Two  men,  a  boy,  and  a  iiorse,  suffice  to  move, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  ati  hour,  a  boat  of 
fifty  tons,  and,  aided  by  a  second  horse,  of  one 
hundred  tons,  on  a  broad  and  deep  canal.  The 
same  force  is  required  for  moving  a  boat  of 
thirty  tens,  at  the  same  speed,  on  the  Erie  canal 
of  New-York,  or,  if  the  additional  horse  be 
allowed,  of  fifty  tons.  Hence  the  superior 
economy  of  large  canals,  when  compared  with 
those  of  smaller  dimensions.  But  assuming 
the  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  Erie  canal 
as  one  term  of  the  proposed  comparison,  which, 
with  a  breadth  at  the  surface  of  but  forty,  and 
at  bottom  of  twenty-eight  feet,  has  a  depth  of 
four  feet  water,  and  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  just  measure  of  the  freight 
necessary  to  allow  aa  ample  profit  to  the  car- 
rier; a  sum  which,  when  compared  with  the 
charge  incurred  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railroad  Company,  is  about  ohe-sixlh ;  a 
fact  which  should  forever  put  to  rest  all  con- 
troversy on  this  disputed  topic.  For  the  other 
terms  of  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  economy^ 
of  these  rival  modes  of  conveyance,  the  rate  of 
toll  or  profit  on  them,  it  must  be  vecoUecteu, 
that  the  profit  of  any  railroad  or  canal,  and 
consequently  its  rate  of  tolls,  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  cost  of  its  execution, 
and  the  annual  expense  of  its  repairs,  or  of 
keeping  up  the  capital  expended  on  its  construc- 
tion. 

In  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the 
best  railroads  in  use,  no  measure  has  been  sup- 
plied by  an  experience  exceeding  that  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company. 
The  last  semi-annual  report  of  this  company 
stated  the  branch  of  their  last  six  months'  ex- 
penditure, called  th«?  "  n'laintenancc  of  way," 
by  which  is  meant  the  repairs  of  their  road,  at 
Bn  amount,  which  doubled  for  the  year,  and 
turned  into  American  currency,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  fell  very  little  short  of  .$3,090 
per  mile  per  annotu. 

It  IS  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  that  the 
longer  a  railroad  is  used,  the  greater  will  be  the 
cost  of  its  annual  repairs;  while  tae  older 
the  works  of  a  canal,  the  less  will  be  the 
annual  cost  on  the  same  account.  Admitting, 
Lowever.the  cost  of  their  repairs  to  be  t'le  same, 
the  only  point  of  comparison  remaining  to  be 
settled  is  the  relative  cost  of  their  original  con- 
struction. 

Facts  on  this  subject  are  very  abundant  in 
Great  Britain,  and  have  recently  become  suffi 
ciently  numerous  in  America,  to  show  that  the 
estimates  of  the  popular  writers  on  the  subject 
of  railroads  are  unfounded  in  fact. 
1  The  Ohio  canals  have  cost  ahout  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  ;  the  Erie  canal  of  New- York, 
exclusive  of  intirest  on  loans,  an.'  the  ripMrs, 
sometmtes  blended  in  tlie  computution  of  tht 
canal  coniiuissioriers  of  t!i.-it  .St..te,  witb  rh< 
original  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  work 
about  $l8,(M)0a  mile.  The  Delaware  canal  o. 
Pennsylvania,  live  feet  deep,  and  extrndint; 
from  Easfon  to  Bristol,  about  (JO  miles,  cost  foi 
its  construction  about  $J5,U(K). 

The  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal,  whose  cros' 
section  exceeds  in  dimensions  by  17  per  cent, 
the  double  of  that  of  the  Erie  catial.  has  cost. 
BO  far,  for  the  part  above  tide  water,  about 
^S2,000  per  mile. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  has  cost  as  much  aa  the  largest  of  thf 
preceding  canals,  and  the  estimate  for  th» 
branch  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  the  city  of  Washington,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  is  near  $50,000  per  mile.  The  New- 
castle and  Frenchtown,  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy,  and  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad.*. 
have  cost  very  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  $30,- 
000  a  mile  ;  and  the  Columbia  railroad  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 82  miles,  and  the  Portage  railroad.  36 
miles  long,  it  is  now  known,  have  cost  per  mile, 
the  former  more  than  fS4-J,(K)0,  and  the  latter 
more  than  8^^.000  a  mile. 

Profiting  by  the  delay  of  fii;ir  roatemplated 
enterprise,  the  Legislaiure  of  Illinois  will,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  profit  by  the  light  o\  experience, 
and  prefer  a  uniform  connexion  of  the  naviga 
ble  waters  of  their  great  river  with  Lake  Mich- 
igan, to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  where 
nature  ha:<  afforded  facilities  so  remarkable  for 
a' canal  communication. 

As  to  the  manner  of  elTecting  this  communi- 
cation, whether  by  re.sorting  to  a  summit  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  ai\d  feeding  from  the  Des 
Plaines  river,  or  by  an  open  cm  from  the  lake, 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  using  the  lake  it.self  aiS  a 
feeder ;  whether  this  cut  shall  be  reduced  in 
breadth  to  that  required  for  a  single  steamboat, 
with  only  occasional  passways,  as  on  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal,  between  Virginia  and  North 
►     £'aroIina,  and  the  largest  canal  in  the  world. 


that  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands ;  or,  by  allowing  suffi- 
cient breadth  throughout  for  such  boats  to  pass 
every  where,  on  the  long  line  of  ninety  miles, 
are  questions  which  the  State  of  Illinois  must 
decide,  with  reference  to  the  resources  which 
she  may  be  disposed  to  apply  to  this  great  un- 
dertaking. 

No  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  canal,  nor  any 
plan  for  its  construction,  accompanied  the 
former  survey,  map,  and  report,  of  the  Engineer 
Department,  on  the  subject  of  this  conne.xion, 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  24th  of  May,  l^'K. 

The  interesting  views  of  both,  furnished  to 
the  committee  by  Gen.  C.  Gratiot,  the  chief  of 
that  corps,  and  by  a  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  in  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  from 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  are  appended 
to  this  report. 

Without  repeated  borings  through  the  earth 
to  be  excavated,  and  a  careful  examination  or 
the  quality  of  the  various  materials  to  be  re 
moved,  in  forming  the  trunk  of  the  canal,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  quality  of  the 
stone  and  cement  to  be  procured  in  the  excava- 
tion, or  found  in  the  adjacent  country,  for  the 
masonry  of  the  canal,  no  exact  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  cost  of  this  work ;  and  so  far  as 
its  plan  should  be  regulated  by  its  probable  cost, 
this  examination  should  precede  any  decision 
on  the  former. 

For  the  same  reason,  further  aid  from  the 
United  States,  towards  tne  construction  of  this 
interesting  communication,  should  be  deferred 
till  such  an  examination  and  estimate  be  made  ; 
and  a  plan  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
the  construction  of  its  necessary  works.  When 
this  plan  shall  have  been  fixed,  and  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  approved  by  them,  additional 
aid  will  be  afforded  to  an  enterprise  of  such 
national  importance.         • -^  ^ 


Enoineer  Department, 
-  Wasliington,  June  6, 1834 

Slit, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
note  of  the  16th  ultimo,  respecting  the  contem- 
i>!ated  canal  to  connect  the  Illinois  river  with 
Lake  Michigan  ;  and  regret  that  almost  perpe- 
tual engagements  have  not  allowed  me  to  reply 
to  it  before.  There  is  nothing  on  the  files  o; 
this  department  relating  to  this  work.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  route  was  made  some  time  since, 
and  I  believe  an  estimate,  but  they  are  lodged 
in  the  Topographical  Bureau,  to  the  chief  of 
which  1  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  you. 
You  have  been  pleas  d  to  ask  my  views  oi 
making  this  a  steamboat  canal,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  giving  them,  although  want  of  suffi. 
cieiit  data  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any 
thing  like  detail,  or  to  aim  at  arrangement  in  the 
ideas  which  I  shall  offer.  This  subject  has 
long  since  attracted  my  attention ;  as  it  has. 
indeed,  that  of  every  person  who  has  reflected 
upon  the  rapid  developement  of  the  resources  oi 
the  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  this  canal. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  connection 
between  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  United 
States  must  be  created  at  variou.«r  point.-^,  to 
imable  the  people  who  inhabit  them  to  carry  on 
with  each  other,  and  with:those  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  extensive  intercourse  that  must 
subsist  them  at  no  distant  day.  New- York  and 
Ohio  have,  by  their  canals,  contributed  largely 
to  this  Union ;  the  canals  and  railroads  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  though  as  yet 
in  their  incipiency,  have  the  same  object.  But 
of  all  the  projects  having  this  great  design,  that 
which  contemplates  the  imion  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Mississippi  by  the  Illinois  river,  is, 
without  doubt,  both  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  And  the 
vast  extent  of  navigable  waters  it  will  connect, 
the  most  important.  Its  effect  will  be  to  unite 
the  St.  Lawripnce  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  to 


create  a  dependence,  founded  upon  mutual  i 
fests,  between  the  vast  territory  watered  by  t| 
Mississippi,  with  its  extensive  tributaries, 
that  bordering  on  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  J 
rence. 

There  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  position  sue] 
as  this,  and  to  accomplish  objects  so  vast, 
question  as  to  which  of  the  usual  means,  rail 
road  or  canal,  should  be  resorted  to.     The 
elusive    character   of  the   first ;  the   repeat 
handling  of  the  commodities  transported  ovei 
it,  always  attended  with  expense  ;  the  complica, 
tion  of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  liabilit 
to  accident  and  detention,  as  well  as  the  prince 
pie  of  rapid  decay,  inseparable  from  the  materi. 
als  used  in  its  construction,  seem  to  offer  to  \a 
mind  objections  not  to  be  overcome.    A  c 
on  the  contrary,  would  afford  facilities  commea! 
surate  with  the  great  thoroughfares  it  woul 
connect,  and  the  vast  amount  of  produce  aH 
upon   them  during  the  greater  portion  of 
year,  or  in  waiting  upon  their  shores.    It  W( 
be  alike  open  to  the  merchant  with  his  accu.l 
imulated   ;  roducts  of  every  region,    from  the 
Yellow  Stone  to  the  Sabine,  from  Lake  Supe. 
irior  to  Quebec,  and  to  the  humble  farmer  upoo 
I  its  very  margin,  with  the  less  valuable,  thougb 
ito  him  equally  important  returns  from  his  little 
farm.     Besides,  nature  herself  seems  to  have 
contemplated  this   mode  of  connection.    The 
great  basin  of  the  lakes,  except  at  its  edge,  i« 
higher  than  any  point  over  which  the  canal  will 
have  to  pass,  and  presents  the  appearance  of » 
great  reservoir,  specially  designed  to  furnish inl 
superfluous  abundance  the  great  desideratum 
of  works  of  this  kind.  A  writer,  well  acqnainu 
ed  with  the  features  of  that  region  of  coun. 
try,  observes,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
vol.  26,  page  361  :    "  There  is  not,  perhaps,  on 
the  globe,  a  place  where  such  a  mighty  phy. 
sical  revolution  could  be  produced  with  so  little 
human  labor,  as  by  opening  a  communication 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  some  of  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Illinois.     The  Des  Plainei, 
which  IS  a  considerable  stream,  rises  in  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Mi. 
chigan",  and,  pursuing  a  sourtherly  course,  ap- 
proache-*  within  twelve  miles  of  the  lake.     Th» 
intermediate  land  is  a  level  prairie,  stretching 
I  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Its  extreme  elevation  above  the  lake  is  seven- 
teen feet,  and  that  feeble  barrier  is  all  that  it 
interposed  between  this  mighty  mass  of  water 
and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it 
overhangs  like  an  avalanche  on  the  summit  of 
the  Alps."     Such  is  the  country  over  which 
'  this  improvement  would  have  to  be  made..  Com- 
'  mencing  at  the  junction  of  the  Rigolet  with  the 
Chicago  river,  it  would  pass  by  an  easy  single 
cut  through  this  barrrier  for  a  distance  of  27 
miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  feet, 
where  it  would  reach  a  point  in  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground  10  ft.  below  the  usual  level  of 
the  lake ;  from  this  point,  it  would  make  the 
right  bank  of  the  Illinois,  and  enter  that  stream 
either  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  or  Vermillion 
river,  passing,  in  that  distance  of  sixty-two  or 
sixty-five  miles,  over  an  almost  uniform,  g<n- 
Ite,  and  unbroken  slope  of  two  and  a  quarter 
feet  a!  mile.     The  fine  valley  of  the  Illinoi«  is 
.skirted  by  steep  and  prominent  bluffs;  those  ot 
the  right  bank  being  so  uniform,  and  running 
in  a  direction  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  as 
to  give  reasonable  hopes  that  the  canal  may  b* 
made  to  wash  their  base,  and  to  rest  upon  the 
natural  surface ;  thus  affording  the  great  ad- 
vantage with  such  a  supply  of  water  as  maybe 
drawn  from  the  lakes,  ot  increasing  its  width  to 
any  desired  extent,  at  no  additional,  but  rather 
diminished  expense.     The  question  here  pre- 
sents itself,  what  should  be  the  dimensions  ot 
thecanall     Should  they  be  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent wants  of  that  region   of  country  1     Or 
should  they  be  determined  by  the  admonitions 
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furnished  by  experience  on  the  New ,  York  c»- 
nal,  where  the  unfortunate  mistake  in  its  di- 
mensions is  so  frequently  and  severely  felt  *b 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  project  of  a  *'^P'^*"'^ 
to  subserve  the  same  purposes,  and  the  data  w 
be  drawn  from  the  heretofore  great  and  rapia 
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rease  of  population  along  the  shores  of  the 
g,  and  those  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  1    I 
_    the  latter ;  and  when  we  look  to  our  ex- 
,rieace  on  the  Lakes,  and  see  how  great  has 
a  the  spirit  of  enterprise  created  by  the  facili. 
of  intercourse  afforded  by  the  comparatively 
ing  improvements  on  their  southern  shores, 
really  seems  that  the  trade  must  soon  justify 
lost  any  dimensions  that  can  well  be  given, 
(bould,  therefons  recommend,  most  emphati- 
ly,  that,  from  the  Lake  to  the.  termination  of 
single  cut,  the  width  should  be  200  feet,  and 
depth  10 ;  and  from  this  latter  point  to  the 
ibouche  into  the  Illinois,  the  minimum  width 
luld  be  100,  and  the  depth  at  least  6.     This 
rould  enable  the  steam  and  other  crutc  naviga. 
tiog  the  lakes  and  the  Western  waters,  to  ap- 
[■roach  a  common  point,  and  afford  accommo- 
^tion  during  the  operation  of  transferring  or 
txebanging  cargoes.     You  arc  aware  that  the 
iorface  oi  the   lakes  is  subject  to  periodical 
^actuations  ;  this   reach  of  27  miles,  200  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  would  effectually  pro- 
ride  a^inst   any   inconvenience    that    might 
otherwise  arise  from  this  cause.    It  would,  be 
tides,  readily  afford  all  the  water  required  for 
lockage  in  the  lower  section  of  the  canal,  with- 
out creating  a  sensible  current  on  the  summit. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  supply  of  water  would 
Iw  constant  and  most  abundant,  however  great 
tJM  draught  might  be,  and  would  be  divested  of 
wdiment  so  common  to  small  streams,  particu- 
hrly  in  times  of  freshets,  and  which  makes  them 
10  objectionable  for  the  purposes  of  feeders.  The 
Dfs  Flames  should,  therefore,  be  diverted  from 
ita  present  course,  and  made  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  Chicago  river  ;  this  would,  mofOever, 
be  attended  with  the  precious    advantage    of 
keeping  open  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  stream,  by  increasing  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  which  passes 
through  it  at  certain  seasons.     I  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  means  of  submitting  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  great  and  important  work  ; 
but  I  feel  justified  by  the  history  of  that  coun- 
try,   and  my  own  observations,   as  I  passed 
through  a  portion  of  it  last  summer,  in  saying 
that,  cost  what  it  may,  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  that  region,  and  those  inhabiting  the  great 
valleys  referred  to,  will,  ere  long,  require  its 
construction,  and  to  the  magnitude  here  pro- 
posed.    The  map  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  bearer  is  one  prepared  for  my  private 
use  ;  I  have  sent  it,  believing  that  it  may  afford 
you  some  assistance  ;  and  allow  me  to  request 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  return  it  as  soon  as 
you  shall  have  no  further  use  for  it. 

With  great  respect.  Sir,  I  am  yoar  most  obe- 
dient  servant, 

C.  Gratiot,  Chief  Engineer. 
To  THE  Hon.  Chakles  F.  Mekcer,  Chairman  &c. 


•    •"    •'  Engineer  Department. 

-"      ■■'■''  Washington,  Juae  23,  1834. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  as  a  supplement 
to  my  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  the  following 
tttimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  canal,  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Vermillion  of  the  Illinois. 

The  first  twenty-seven  miles  to  be  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet 
deep;  and  the  remaining  distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
at  the  surface,  and  six  feet  deep. 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Point  where  a 
level  line  ten  feet  below  its  surface  will  inter- 
sect the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  twenty- 
seven  miles,  twenty-five  of  which  should  not 
be  less  than  100  feet  wide,  and  the  remaining 
two  in  short  sections,  distributed  at  conve- 
nient distances,  to  be  200  feet  wide,  to  accom- 
modate boats  while  detained  in  exchanging 
cargoes  without  interruption  to  the  navigation. 
As  has  been  stated  in  my  letter,  the  average 
depth  of  the  excavation  ick  this  section  will  be 
ajbout  20  feet.  This  is  assumed,  therefore,  in 
the  estimate.  The  whole  quantity  of  excava- 
tion, tjien,  will  be,  on  the  supposition  that  the 


base  of  the  slopes  will  equal  the  height,  and 
that  the  water  level  will  be  about  midway 
down  the  excavation,  giving  the  width  of  that 
surface  as  the  width  of  the  section  to  be  ex- 
cavated, 

25  miles,  or  44,000x33^ X6§=9,577,772  c.yds. 
2  miles, or    3,520x 66 jx6|=  1,464,000  c.yds. 

•'  11,041,772  c.  yds. 

Assuming  one  fourth  of  this,  say  2,760,443 

cubic  yards,  to  be   rock,   and   the  remaining 

three-fourths,  or  8,281,829  cubic  yards,  to  be 

clay  and  sand. 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  the  cost 
of  quarrying  rock  is  put  down  at  81^  cents, 
and  the  excavation  of  earth  at  9^^g  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  (sec  page  70,  Doc.  18,  1st  sessien 
22d  Congress.)  But  as  the  distance  to  which, 
on  this  canal,  the  excavation  will  have  to  be 
removed  is  greater,  generally,  than  on  th«: 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  is  supposed  that 
a:i  advance  on  these  rates,  of  something  more 
than  one-half,  must  certainly  cover  the  ex 
pense  of  this  work. 

The  excavation  of  rock  is,  therefore,  assum 
ed  at  50  cents,  and  that  of  clay  and  sand  at  15 
cents.     We  then  have  for 
2,760,443  cubic  yards  of  rock  ex- 
cavation, at  50  cents,        .        $1,380,22150 
8,281,329  cubic  yards  of  earth  ex- 

cavation,  at  15  cents,     .         .      1,242,199  35 


Cost  of  summit,  27  miles,         2,622,420  S5 

From  the  western  terminatioa  of  the  sum- 
mit to  the  Little  Vermillion,  the  canal  will 
follow  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  as 
aear  the  bluffs  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
Whe-rever  the  bluff  is  used  as  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  canal,  but  one  embankment  will  be  re- 
quired, thereby  saving  greatly  in  the  cost  of 
construction ;  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  secure 
to  this  branch  of  the  canal  a  minimum  navi. 
gation  of  six  feet,  the  embankment  will  require 
an  altitude  of  eight  feet.  This  will  admit,  in 
case  of  necessity,  an  increase  of  an  additional 
foot  of  water  wjthout  greater  expense.  The 
whole  distance  of  single  embankment  is  65 
miles,  to  which  25  miles  may  be  added  as  a 
full  allowance  for  double  embankment,  at  pla- 
ces where  the  bluffs  recede  too  far  from  the 
axis  of  the  canal :  thus,  then,  we  will  have  90 
miles  of  embankment  to  construct. 

The  dimensions  proposed  for  this  embark- 
ment  are  2^  yards  high,  4  yards  wide  at  top, 
and  14|  at  the  base,  giving  a  section  of  24yW 
multiplied  by  the  length,  which  is  90  miles,  or 
158,400  yards,  equalling  8,983,072  cubic  yards 
at  15  cents,  as  before  stated,  $589,960  80. 

On  the  same  canal  the  lockage  cost  $1,000 
per  foot  lift.  Suppose  that  on  account  of  the 
greater  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the  locks  on 
this  canal,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  in  a 
new  country  a  sufficient  number  of  good  work- 
men, that  each  foot  will  cost  $2,.500,  which 
may  be  considered  large,  then  139^'\f  feet  fall 
will  cost  $348,100. 

Culverts,  aqueducts,  and  other  masonry,  will 
have  to  be  constructed  at  various  points,  to 
admit  the  free  discharge  from  streams  that 
flow  into  the  Illinois.  The  cost  of  these  cannot 
at  this  time  be  correctly  estimated,  but  is  as- 
sumed to  equal  that  of  the  lockage,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  high,  $348,100. 

Add  for  contingencies,  such  as  diverting  the 
Des  Plaines  into  the  Chicago  river,  pay  of  en- 
gineers, and  other  unforeseen  expenses,  10  per 
cent,  on  the  foregoing  amount,  $390,858  16. 

!;  '.;;    .  ^'.*    Recapitulation 
Cut  acrcss  summit,    . 
Embankment  below  summit, . 
Lockage,    .        .        •        • 
Masonry,  aqueducts,  &c.  &c. 
Contingencies, 


$2,622,420  85 
589,960  80 

.  348,100  00 
348,100  00 
390,858  16 


Total  estimated  cost,      .  $4,299,439  81 

This  is  submitted  with  great  diffidence,  it 

being  but  an  approximation  to  what  the  cost 

may  be  found  to  be  on  actual  construction <    I 


have  the  honor  to  W,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  C.  Gratiot,  Chief  Engineer. 

To  THE  Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  Chairman,  &c. 

CX3"  For  the  Report  of  N.  Roberts,  Esq. 
on  the  "  Location  and  Estimates  of  the  Elx- 
pense  of  a  Ship  Canal  around  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,"'  see  page  728  of  this  Journal. 

Manchester  ami  L  vcrpoul  Railway  — The  report 
of  tlie  fiftli  half-yearly  meeting  of  ihe  company  hav 
been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that,  compar. 
ed  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  ihe  increase  m  merchandize  conveyed 
along  the  hue  has  heen  7,7:i7  tons,  and  in  passen- 
gers 26,*255  persons  :  and  tiiat^a  profit  on  the  half- 
year's  business  has  accrued  of  3,4091/  16*  4d, 
nhich  tiiaWcs  the  company  to  declare  a  dividend 
tor  that  period  of  4.1  10s  per  lOOt  share,  leaving  a 
rraerved  fund  of  upwards  of  4,000/  to  meet  contin- 
gencies. The  u>i;;!  expenditure  on  the  conbiruction 
jf  tl.e  railwiiy  end  works  is  stai<d  at  l.IS'-J.OTS/, 
and  the  net  profit  bet«een  July.  1833, and  July,  1834, 
at  75,577/,  being  at  the  rate  of  9/  ISs  9d  per  cent, 
per  snnuni  — [Beii's  Weekly  Messenger.] 

Mr.  Hancock's  steam  carriage  is  now  undergoing 

the  only  test  that  will  satisfy  the  public  of  its  utility 
— actual  regular  work  upon  the  road.  The  road 
tuken  partakes  of  every  variety  of  rough  and  8m«oth, 
hill  and  da)e,  with  vi-hicles,  horses,  and  pedestrians 
on  It  of  ervery  gr.ide  ;  thr  >ugh  all  this  he  has  con-  ' 
'inued  hit  career  oaily  for  the  lat-i  two  mouthy — 
.Vlr.  Hancock  be^an  his  e<(perimems  in  1826,  and 
his  exjierimanta!  cnrvaee  "  Intant"  was  the  first 
s'eaiper  thiit  jilied  tor  hire  on  the  common  roads, 
m  February  1831  ;  since  then  be  has  built  five  others. 
From  the  result  ot  the  expenmenis  made  in  Port*, 
mouth  dock  yard,  in  dr'vin^  and  pressing  in  large 
iron  and  copper  boli.5,  a  man  of  mt-diuin  strength, 
.itrikiiiff  \\i\\\  a  mallet  woiglimt;  eighteen  pounds,  and 
ht:  haiiclic  of  which  was  forty- lour  inches  long, 
■would  start  a  bolt  nboa'  one  f  ighth  of  en  inch  every 
biow.  If  requirt.i.  a  p'cssme  of  lit?  ions  to  press 
(tie  same  bolt  d">^'n  itic  Hatiie  quantity  of  space  ;  but  a 
small  additiofial  wcgl't  preKM.'d  it  completely  home. 
— [London  Courier  0  t.  15.] 


Aln  iinfurtunaie  accideii occurred  yetiierdair,  during 
the  trial  ol  a  locomoiive  engire  built  by  Mr.  C. 
Reedwr,  of  this  city,  for  ilie  use  of  the  Ohio  Railroad 
Compiny.  We  learn  that  the  engine,  at  the  timo  of 
he  accident,  was  undergoing  an  experiment,  under 
the  charge  of  the  maker  or  his  agent,  for  the  purpose 
>f  testing  iiB  power  before  being  delivered  to  the 
Company.  It  w.te  aitached  to  and  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing a  train  of  burden  cars,  when  the  boiler  exphnled 

and  killed  the    Engineer,  Mr. Neff,  instantly. 

The  attendant  tireman  was  injured,  but  not  seriously. 
No  other  damage  was  sustained. — [Baltimore  Ameri- 
can.'' 


The  Charleston  Courier  relates  a  most  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  which  recently  took  place  in  that 
vicinity  : 

The  locomotive  engine,  Augusta,  was  on  her  way 
from  Ilambu.gh,  on  Saturday  last,  vrith  a  train  of  20 
cars,  loaded  with  Cotton,  three  of  which  were  ahead 
of  the  locomotive,  and  the  rest  tollowed  in  ihe  rear. 
About  3  o'clock  on  Siiurday  afternoon,  near  Wind- 
sor, 15  miles  this  side  of  Aiken,  from  some  occnr- 
rence,  which  we  have  not  been  able  correctly  to  as- 
jcertain,  the  foremost  freight  car  fell  in  between  the 
rails,  and  of  course  forcing  the  two  behind  down 
with  it:  before  the  locomotive  could  possibly  be  stop, 
pad,  she  was  precipitated  upon  the  ircight  cars,  and 
one  loaded  car,  imniediateiy  behind,  was  also  drawn 
down.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Augusta,  Mr.  Lee  Allison,  a  very  worthy  young 
man,  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of 
the  company,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  fall  ; 
the  lever  employed  to  let  off  the  steam  entering  his 
left  side,  just  below  the  lower  rib,  and  it  i»  feared 
causing  injury  to  the  intestinea,  and  thus  rendering 
bis  recovery  almost  hopeless. 

In  addition  to  this  most  unfortunate  occurrence, 
we  learn  that  one  man  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  se- 
veral others  were  somewhat  injured.  Immediately 
after  the  accident,  we  understand  that  medical  as- 
sistance was  affurded  to  the  sufferers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  information  reached  town,  two  eminent  phy- 
sicians were  despatched  to  their  aid.  At  the  time 
our  informant  left  (5  P.  -M.)  Mr.  A.  was  perfectly 
collected,  and  aUnotigh  wc  fervently  hope  that  the 
Ufe  of  this  amiable  and  useful  young  man  may  be 
saved,  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  the  result  will  be  fatal. 
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R.  H.  Oldson,  1st  premium  for  Hobby  Horse 
— a  diploma. 

New  England  Crown  Glass  Company,  first 
premium  for  Boston  Crown  Glass — a  diploma. 
Charles  Gofl*,  164  M aid*  n  lane,  agen^ 

B.  Bosch,  Ist  premium  for  Secretary  Book 
Case  &  Standing  Mirror — a  silver  medal.  .lo- 
seph  Titcomb,  196  Broadway,  ai^ent. 

Lowell  Company,  Lowell,  Mas^.,  1st  pre- 
mium for  Hearth  Rugs— a  silver  medal. 
Stone,  Swan  &.  Mason,  Fine  street,  agents. 

Powers  &,  Co.,  Lansingburgh,  1st  premium 
for  Oil  Cloth— a  diploma.  T.  L.  Chester  & 
Co.,  agents,  Broadway. 

Charles  Attwood,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Lsl 
premium  for  Metallic  Pens — a  dj;?loma. 

A.  Denslow,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1st  premium 
for  Card  Wire,  manufactured  at  the  Rainbow 
Mills — a  diploma.  John  Whittemore,  66  Frank- 
fort street,  agent. 

William  Field,  for  Vertical  Trip  Hammers 
— a  diploma. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  for  a  .model  of  a  F'ire  Engine 
— a  diploma. 

Bollen,  Pollard  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
specimens  of  Bo.x  Wood  and  ivory  Rules — 
a  diploma.  Pettibone  &,  Long,  No.  4  Liberty 
actreet,  agents. 

Mr.  'Ihompson,  1st  premium  for  Paste 
Blacking — a  diploma. 

Wm.  Sturdevant,  lsl  premium  for  purified 
Sperm  Oil — a  diploma. 

W.  Woolley,  first  and  second  premiums  for 
two  Surgical  Bedsteads — a  gold  medal.     For  a 
full  account  of  this  valuable  invention  see  p 
7J,  vol.  iv.,  of  this  Maj;azine. 

Dr.  Leo  Wolfe,  third  premium  on  surgical 
bedsteads — a  diploma. 

R.  &  E.  Orrell,  Providence,  R.  1.,  first  pre 
mium^on  Weavers'  Re^eds — a  silver  medal. 

Blake  &  Brothers,  New-Haven,  first  pre- 
mmm  on  Escutcheon  Latches — a  diploma. 

N.  Hooper  &.  Co.,    Boston,    first    premium 
on  Mantel  and  Astral  Lamps — a  silver  medal. 
John  Nye  &  Co.,  30  South  street,  agents. 
C.  Cornelius  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  second 

Rremium    on    Mantel  Lamps — a  diploma.     P. 
I.  Haughwout  &  Son,  609  Broadway,  agents. 

M.  Lefoulon,  fine  specimens  of  Stone  Ware 
— a  diploma. 

L.  Decasse,  fine  8]H-cimens  of  Fire  Brii-k 
and  Pipes,  for  conducting  water,  manufac- 
tured at  the    Salamander  Works — a  diploma. 

Lowell  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Venetian  Stair  Carpeting — a  diploma. 
Stone,  Swan  &  Mason,  Pine  street,  agents. 

Norwalk  Felt  Co.,  Norwalk,  for  Felt  Car. 
peting  and  Rugs — a  diploma. 

P.  Lufl'  &.  Co.,  fine  specimen  of  Portable 
Writing  Desk  and  Dressing  Case— a  diploma. 

William  Fulcher,  .•splendid  inlaid  Centre  Ta- 
ble, made  of  American  wood — a  silver  medal. 

R.  J.  Brown,  an  elegant  Marble  Centre 
Table — a  silver  medal. 

Underbill  &  Ferris,  a  beautiful  Cararra 
Marble  Fireplace — a  silver  medal. 

R.  Heinish,  Patent  Tailors'  Shears— a  sil- 
ver  medal.  J.  Andrews,  147  Fulton  street, 
agent. 

T.  Thomas,  for  Paiiuing  on  Glass— a  di- 
ploma. 

Isaac  F.  Bragg,  fine  specimen  of  Penman- 
ship,  sent  in  for  exhibition  only — a  diploma. 

A.  Macklin,  fine  specimen  of  Embossing 
from  Brass  Cylinders — a  silver  medal. 

D.  Berrien  &  Co.,  for  superior  Smith  Bel- 
lows, Fancy  Brushes  and  Bellows — a  diploma. 
/'-:  ■    E.  &,  J.  Fairbanks,    a    Concentrated   Plat- 
form Scale — a  diploma. 

G.   Hodges,    Andover,   Mass.,   for   Flannel 


made  in  imitation  of  Welch — a  diploma.  Stone, 
Swan  &  Mason,  agents,  Pine  street. 

J.  B.  Cheeseman,  fine  specimen  of  Paste- 
board — a  diploma. 

Thomas  Godwin,  fine  specimen  of  Gild- 
ing on  Glass — a  diploma. 

Esther  R.  Cobb,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  a  Lady's  Hat,  made  of  rye 
straw — a  silver  medal. 

Henry  Keep,  2  fine  specicnens  of  Fancy 
Tuscan  Bonnets — a  diploma. 

A  &  S.  White,  a  very  handsome  specimen 
of  Tuscan  Hats,  made  of  foreign  materials — 
a  diploma. 

F.  A.  Kipp,  &  C.  Cordes,  fine  specimen  of 
Starch — a  diploma. 

Mrs.    S.  Little,  a  splendid  Feather  Bonnet, 
made  of  Poll  Parrot  Feathers — a  silver  medal. 
Sebastian  Jaclard,  for  Wigs,  Toupees,  &.c 
— a  diploma. 

J.  M.  D.  &  T.  W.  Keating,  3  smnll  mod- 
els of  Steam  Engine — a  silver  medal. 

Samuel    Jadd,    for  specimen  of  Spermaceti 
Candles — a  diploma. 
J.  A.  Riell,  for  specimen  of  Macaboy  Snuff 
-a  diploma. 
Miss    Mason,    for  specimen  of  Bead  Bag- 
a  diploma. 

Miss  Clark,  several  elegant  specimens  of 
Worsted  Flower,  and  other  ornamental  worsted 
work,  together  with  some  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Drawing — a  diploma. 

Miss  L.  A.  Browere,  fine  specimen  of  Wa.x 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  and  a  pair  of  Transparent 
Blinds — a  diploma. 

Miss  B.  Van  Tuyl,  a  specimen  of  Gilding 
on  Velvet,  and  a  Lundseape  Painting  in  oil 
— a  diploma. 

Miss  Lucretia  Fordham,  Brooklyn,  aged  14 
years ,,a  pupil  of  tlie  Mechanics'  School,  a  spe- 
cimen  of  Worsteil  Embroidery — a  diploma. 

W.  Williams,  a  pair  of  Worsted  Lamp  Mats 
— a  diploma. 

Miss  Ann  Eliza  Constantine,  aged  12  years, 
a  pupil  of  the  Mechanics'  School,  a  piece  of 
Shell  Embossed  Work — h  silver  medal. 

Japanned  Ware,  exhibited  by  J.  Smith  &  Son, 
Nos.  217  Water  and  244  Grand  streets,  to 
show  that  Japanning  can  be  and  is  brought  to 
as  great  perfection  in  this  country  as  in  the  old  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  said  persons  do  manu 
facture  japanned  goods  to  compete  with  the 
imported  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  old  goods  which 
hnre  been  in  use  for  many  years,  so  that  tin 
japan  is  almost,  or  altogether,  worn  off,  can  be, 
by  them,  (an<i  they  are  the  first  that  have  done 
it  in  this  city,)  be  made  equal  to  new.  2d  pre- 
nkum-  «  diploma. 

r.    Ternan  &  Co.,  1st  premium  on   Japan 
Vure — n  diplonra. 

F.  Reynolds,  specimens  of  Plain  Needle  Work 
— a  diploma. 

Miss  Mallison,  fine  specimen  of  Wa.x  Flow, 
ers — silver  medal. 

Miss  Sarah  Maria  Street,  New-Haven,  age<l 
13  years,  one  Chair  Seat,  an  elegant  specimen 
of  embroidered  Canvas — a  diploma. 

Mrs.  Cooke,  of  New-Jersey,  two  Shell  Boxes, 
one  pair  Sh«ll  Vases,  and  one  Shell  Watch 
Stand — a  diploma.  ';    •.!» 

Miss  Thompson,  two  vases,  fine  specimen  of 
Wax  Flowers — a  diploma. 

Miss  Margaret  Fanshaw,  a  Bed  Q,uilt,  con. 
taining  16,800  pieces — a  diploma. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Addington,  a  Shell  Wreath  and 
Bo.x — a  diploma. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  a  Shell  Basket — a  diploma. 
Lorinda  Lydabnck,  a  fine  specimen  of  Blue 
Silk  Vest — a  diploma. 

Robert  Ward,   fine   specimen   of   Carving, 
Butcher,  and  Cook'a  Knives — a  diploma.     J 
Andrews,  147  Fulton  street,  agent. 

J.  Russell  &  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Socket  Chisels — a  diploma.  £dward 
Field,  No.  1  Piatt  street,  agent. 

Edwin  Ellis,  Attlehomugh,  Mass.,  Bra^s  Butt 
Hinges — a  diploma.       Atwater,  Baker  i^  Wil 
son,  No.  8  Piatt  street. 

Wm.  Morgan,  an  ingenious  Pocket  Pistol — 
a  diploma. 


D.  E.  Delavan,  fine  specimens  of  brass 
Rods,  brass  and  copper  Coal  Hods,  brass  "fj 
Kettle  and  Stand — a  silver  medal. 

F.  W.  Widman,  Philadelphia,  case  of  splen 
did  Swords — a  silver  medal. 

Timothy  Dwight  &  Son,  New.lfaven,  sp^j 
men  of  Screw  Augers — a  diploma.     Ibbotm 
Brothers,  242  Pearl  street,  agents.        * 

Ewin  &  Heartte,  Baltimore,  for  excelleQ 
specimen  of  Leveling  Instruments,  and  i^ 
proved  Leveling  Instrument  and  a  Theodolji 
Compass — a  silver  medal. 

Wm.  J.  Young,  Philadelphia,  for  excelleni 
specimen  of  Railroad  Goinometer,  an  improvtj 
Compass,  and  a  Level  Goinometer — a  silvfi 
medal. 

John  Roach,  a  fine  Barometer,  Thermonje. 
ter,  and  Hydrometer,  in  one  vertical  column 
case — a  silver  medal. 

Henry  Cooke,  for  a  Drill  Breast-plate,  with» 
Swivel — a  diploma. 

U.  8.  West,  for  a  Bottle  Faucet,  for  tapping 
a  bottle  without  drawing  the  cork — a  diploma. 

N.  J.  Williams,  for  Weavers'  Shuttles  and 
Reeds — a  diploma. 

Jeremiah  Dodge  &  Son,  fine  specimen  of 
Wood  Carving,  two  Stancheons  for  a  Fire  En- 
gine — a  silver  medal. 

Wm.  E.  Stoutenburgh,  for  a  four.light  Sus. 
pended  Lamp  and  twelve^ligtit  Chandelier— 
a  silver  medal.  * 

E.  S.  Scripsure,  a  centripetal  Power  Press— 
a  diploma.  ^    ji 

O.  Parker,  for  Hydraulic  Gpmeni  for  making 
durable  Cisterns  and  large  Storie  Vessels— a 
gold  medal. 

Eaton  &.  Gilbert,  Troy,  a  very  fine  Onioibus 
— a  diploma. 

E.  &  S.  S.  Rockwell,  Patent  Vault  Light— « 
silver  medal.     [See  page  91.  ] 

Fredericks  &  Smith,  for  a  splendid  French 
Chair — a  silver  medal. 

Robert  Usher,  two  fine  specimens  of  Spiced 
Beef— a  diploma. 

Delano  &  Sons,  good  specimen  of  Iron 
Chests — a  diploma. 

W.  B.  Green,  good  8p<>cimen  of  Iron  Chests 
— a  diploma. 

F.  Fossard,  for  a  piece  of  La  Fayette  Blue 
Cloth,  a  dye  substituted  for  Indigo — a  diploma. 

Aaron  Gilbert,  New-Lebanon,  one  box  of 
Shakers'  Herb.s — a  diploma.  Rushton  &  As- 
pinwall,  86  William  street,  agents. 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Paul,  for  fine  specimen  of 
Cotton  PVuil — a  diploma. 

Miss  A.  Lewis,  for  a  piece  of  Embroidery  on 
Canvas — a  diploma. 

Samuel  Allen,  one  bale  of  Hemp,  raised  at 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y.— ra  diploma.  Peter  Remsen 
h.  Co.,  No.  109  PeaiiJ  street,  agents. 

S.  N.  Brewer  &  Brothers,  Boston,  for  speci- 
men of  Lozenges.  D.  &,  E.  L.  Perkins,  No. 
9  Courtland  st.,  agents. 

Robert  G.  Lamphier,  Washington  city,  D.C., 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  Seal  Engraving — a  di- 
plonia. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Christinan,  improved  twelve 
keyed  Flute,  manufactured  at  398  Pearl  street. 
New- York. 

The  Rev.  William  Fisher,  Meredith,  Dela- 
ware  county,  N.  Y.,  si^cimen  of  refined  Ma- 
ple Sugar — a  diploma,        , 

Refined  Sugar,  exhibited  by  H.  &  J.  Stuart^-* 
diploma.  Without  exception  the  most  excellent 
and  finest  sugar  that  ever  came  upder  our  no 
tice.  We  recommend  to  all  housekeepers  to 
examine  it  for  themselves,  and  we  are  satisfied 
it  needs  no  other  recommendation.  Ladies  par., 
ticularly,  will  find  it  a  valuable  appendage  to 
the  tea  table,  as  well  as  for  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. ., 

Madam  Doyley,  fine  workmanship  Q^e  pair 
Corsets — a  diploma. 

Specimen  of  a  Straw  Hat,  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  J.  D.  Cobb,  Wrentham,  Mass.  ,  The 
fabric  is  rye  strrfw,  of  Wrentham  growth,  IjHraid- 
e<l  hy  Miss  Adeline  Pond,  and  sewe4  by  lAytt- 
Esther  R.  Cobb.  Its  fineness  cannot  lie  siir- 
passed.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can enterprize  and  industry.) 
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Fancy  Glass  Working,  Blowing  and  Spin, 
ning,  by  W.  J.  Hanington,  of  the  American 
Museum  and  450  BroadwHy. 

Birds  and  animals  were  made  to  resemble 
life ;  also  pans,  globe  vases,  decanters,  segar 
tubes,  pipes,  glass  plumes,  and  various  other 
articles,  formed  at  the  blow-pipe  of  the  glass 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  the  presence  of  the 
company.  The  process  of  glass  blowing  in  all 
its  varieties,  at  intervals  blown  finer  than  leaf 
Eold,  when  it  bursts  with  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
forming  a  shower  of  glass,  frosting,  tinted  with 
all  the  various  prismatic  colors ;    glass  spin- 


ning, on  a  wheel  of  multiplying  power ;  by  this 
process  red  hot  glass  was  spun  at  the  r;ite  of! 
1000  yards  a  minute  ;  specimens  of  ribbons 
were  shown,  manufactured  from  this  material ; 
glass  balloons,  in  jars,  made  repeated  ascen- 
sions ;  pulse  and  spirit  glasses,  together  with 
philosopher's  or  water  hammer. 

H.J.  S.  Hall,  best  specimen  of  Fire- Works — 
a  diploma. 

Nathan  Post's  Patent  Hanie  Collar  Blocks, 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Francis  S.  Lane, 
No.  279  Bleecker  street,  New-York. 

These  patent  blocks  and  rights  may  be  had 


i^AS. 


■»*.«;■ 


at  the  place  above  mentioned,  or  at  the  store  of 
Henry  Storms,  No.  179  Water  street,  corner  of 
Burling  slip,  where  one  may  be  seen  constant- 
ly in  use.  The  proprietor  of  this  invention 
takes  pride  in  offering  it  to  the  trade  as  one  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  in  crimping  and 
perfecting  the  hame  collar,  both  with  regard  to 
saving  labor  and  producing  accuracy  of  form, 
that  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

••  I  hereby  certify  that  1  have  used  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  blocks  for  shaping  hnme  col- 
lars, and  find  it  to  be  a  great  labor  saving  ma- 
chine, which  overcomes  the  great  difficulty 
heretofore  experienced  in  making  collars,  both 
for  the  ease  of  the  horse  and  a  sufficient  bed 
for  the  hame,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  manu- 
facturers. Henry  Storms,  Saddler." 

[The  above  is  doubtless  important,  particu- 


banrel  presents  a  smooth  and  perfectly  even  ap- 
pearance.  Sight  in  the  flying  shot  is  much 
more  accurately  taken  by  this  means,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  elevated  cock. 
The  facility  with  which  the  flint  gun  can  be  al- 
tered to  the  percussion  is  another  very  great 
advantage  arising  from  this  improvement.  The 

*  Theae  werf  intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  but 
anived  in  New- York  too|l8te. 


per  width,  length,  and  depth,  whose  sides,  be- 
tween tiie  curve  w  here  the  bow  commences  and 
the  curve  where  the  stern  commences,  are  to  be 
a  perfect  iougitudinal  parallelism  ;  her  sides,  in 
a  vertical  direction,  are  to  observe  a  curvilineal 
line — they  are  to  be,  in  other  words,  a  perfect  arc 
of  a  circle.  A  cross  section  of  the  hull  is  to 
be  a  circular  zone,  the  longest  cord  of  which  is 
to  be  the  transverse  line  of  her  deck,  and  the 
shortest  cord  to  he  the  transverse  line  of  her 
bottom ;  her  bow  and  stern  are  to  be  shaped 
and  modeled  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  her, 
when  in  motion,  the  greatest  possible  relief 
from  positive  and  negative  pressure.  Her  deck 
and  bottom  are  to  be  pierced  or  perforated  with 
a  series  of  openings,  in  ii  lineal  direction  from 
bow  to  stern,?  of  a  magnitude  m  her  deck  to  re- 
ceive the  largest  circumference  of  a  hollow 
sphere  or  globe,  and  in  her  bottom  of  such  di- 
minished dimensions  as  to  receive  only  a  seg- 
ment of  the  s.ime  globe  or  hollow  sphere. 
Bulkheads  are  to  be  constructed  perfectly  water 
tight  within  her  hull,  that  is,  between  her  deck 
and  bottom,  and  to  join  close  all  around  upon  the 
margin  of  the  perforation  which  is  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  or  hull,  and  carried  up  and  joined 
elose  on  and  all  around  the  margin  of  the  perfo- 
ration in  the  deck :  this  bulkhead  is  to  be 
shaped  as  to  assume  a  globular  forraj  and  to  en- 
compass and  give  facility  for  a  globe  to  revolve, 
which  is  to  he  suspended  in  its  chamber  :  the 
residue  of  the  perforations  and  chambers,  for 
the  reception  of  the  globes,  are  to  be  finished  in 
the  same  manner  :  the  residue  of  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  boat  or  hull  is  to.be  divided 
ofF  into  conipartuients  by  perfect  water-tight 
bulkheads  ;  n«'\t,  a  requisite  number  of  hollow 
globes  or  spheres  are  to  be  made,  and  of  a  pro- 
per magnitude,  mounted  with  iron  axletrees 
through  their  axis,  and  the  ends  sufficiently 
projecting  to  answer  for  gudgeons  ;  these 
globes,  so  mounted  with  their  axletrees,  and  per- 
fectly water  tight,  are  to  be  !>uspended  in  the 
above  mentioned  chambers,  lastened  and  secu- 
red in  sockets  or  boxes  in  a  wurkman-like 
manner,  and  with  a  segment  of  the  globes  pro- 
jecting through  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  or  hull,  so  that  the  globes  may  revolve  with 
facility,  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  boat  over 
the  shoal  or  bar  with  facility  ;  this  one  boat  or 
hull,  now  considered  finished,  another,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  built  every  way  in  the 
same  manner,  is  to  placed  by  her  side  and  pa- 
rallel with  her,  and  at  a  proper  distance  :  these 
two  twin  boats  are  to  be  connected  with  suita- 
ble cross-beams  and  timbers,  supported  a  suffi- 
cient height  above  deck  withstancheons,  and  the 
whole  well  secured  with  proper  braces  and  fas. 
tenings  in  a  workman-like  manner,  the  whole 
of  w&ch  will  constitute  the  float  or  bottom  of 
my  boat. 

The  above  described  boat  is  intended  should 
be  built  either  of  iron  or  of  wood,  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  or  of  any  other  material :  she 
is  intended  to  be  used  for  pa.ssage  or  freight,  or 
any  other  use  that  any  other  bojit  is  used  for, 
and  she  is  intended  to  be  moved  by  any  tractile 
or  motive  power.  And  further — on  the  above 
float  or  bottom  of  my  boat,  a  superstructure  is 
to  bo  erected,  as  fancy  or  necessity  may  direct 
or  dictate.  And  a^ain,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
inventor,  that  the  stern  of  each  of  the  twin 
boats  should  be  carried  back  the  requisite 
length,  in  imitation  (or  nearly  so)  of  an  eel's 
tail,  so  as  to  give  her  run  a  clean,  smooth  exit, 
with  the  least  possible  distress  from  negative 
pressure  when  in  motion  ;  her  bows  are  to  he 
carried  forward  so  as  to  assume  the  most  ele- 
gant tapering  form,  thereby  enabling  her  to  se.p. 
arate  the  resisting  particles  in  the  most  easy 
t      ,,  ,  .     ,  .•     .„_i  manner,  to  sfive  relief  to  positive  pressure, 

gentleman  has  promised  us  a  more  partic"  ar  ^^^  .^vemion  and  improvements  herein  con- 
description  of  the  lock,  which  wdl  be  hereafter  t^„  i^^^^  ^^^^^^  ;„  -^^^  additional  security 
mserted.     [See  engravings  above.]  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^^^,   |^.  j,^j„g  ^^^^^^  between 

Ne-plus-ultra,  or  Mississippi  Life  Boat,  invent-'  the  twin  boats,  and  by  obtaining  buoyar»cy  and 
ed  by  Daniel  M.  Toll,  M.  D.  of  Schenectady. jjspeetl,  and  likewise  by  giving  facility  to  the 
The  object  and  use  of  the  boat  being  deter-!  crossing  of  shoals  or  bars  in  shallow  water  by 
mined  upon,  ought  to  govern  its  dimensions;  the  rolling  and  revolving  of  the  globes  on  their 
the  hull  of  one  boat  is  to  be  constructed  of  jaxles,  and  likewise  by  securing  and  retaining 
the  requisite  dimensions,,  that  is  to  say,  of  pro-lithe  buoyancy  of  the  whole  of  the  uninjured 


larly  when  we  consider  the  pain  and  injury  in- 
flicted on  horses  from  the  use  of  ill-shaped 
hames.]       '  ""  - 

We  have  seen  a  Gun  Lock,*  invented  by  a 
sporting  gentleman  of  Virginia,  with  which  we 
are  much  pleased,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  will  supersede  the  percussion  lock  now  in 
use.  It  is  styled  the  "Lateral  Percussion 
Lock,"  and  diflTers  from  the  lock  now  in  use  in 
having  a  hammer  that  plays  lateral  to  and 
parallel  with  the  barrel  on  the  tube,  which  is  in- 
troduced precisely  where  the  touch-hole  of  a 
flint  gun  is  usually  placed.  The  interior  con- 
struction is  remarkably  plain,  not  half  so  com. 
plex  as  the  common  lock.  By  the  lateral  ham- 
mer, the  upright  cock  of  the  flint  and  the  hammer 
of  the  percussion  gun  is  entirely  done  away  with : 
consequently,  the  top  or  upper   surface  of  the 
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part  ot'  my  boat  as  a  cuiupensation  for  the  loss 
of  tliat  part  which  might  be  pit-rced  or  penetra- 
teu  by  the  impetus  of  a  snag  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

The  objections  that  miiy  be  raised  or  suggesU 
«d  to  her  speed,  in  consequence  of  the  projec- 
lions  of  her  globes  through  1>cr  bottom,  will 
yield  on  the  least  reflection,  for  as  soon  as  the 
resistance  amounts  to  tlie  sum  of  the  friction 
on  the  axietrees,  the  globes  will  revolve  and 
iherrby  relieve  the  rcsistanccV/'^ 

And  again — the  apprehen-sioMthat  may  be 
had  on  the  score  of  resistance  fi^m  the  sniall 
and  slender  sheets  of  water  that  will  be  stand- 
ing around  the  globes  in  the  chambers,  will  as 
readily  vanish  by  retiecting  tluit  the  cohesion 
<'f  w.iter  is  merely  nominal.  j 

Obsrrvations. — This  boat  may  be  built  and! 
used  without  either  gli>bes  or  compartments, 
M'liere  there  is  plenty  of  water  an<l  no  danger 
of  having  her  hulls  pierced  or  perforated.  A- 
gain,  she  may  be  used  with  or  without  her 
globes,  with  or  v,'ithout  her  compartments,  or 
any  other  way,  as  the  case  may  require.     ,,  "4! 

Report  on  the  Location  and  Estimates  of  the 

Expense  of  a   Ship   Canal   around  J^Tiaxara 

FaUs. 

This  canal  commences  at  Porter's  Store 
House  on  the  Niagara  River,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  Falls,  and  passes  along  the 
margin  of  the  Niagara  River,  over  the  State 
land  at  Old  FonSIossar,  to  the  village  of  Man- 
chester ;  thence,  still  keeping  aloog  the  margin, 
it  passes  by  a  summit  level  of  eight  miles  and 
sixty-five  cLaius  to  the  eminence  near  Fort 
Gray,  immediately  south  of  Lewistown.  Here 
the  locks  commence  ;  and  in  a  distance  of  one 
mile  add  sixty-seven  chains  are  located  thirty- 
two  locks  ot  ton  feet  lift  each,  making  the 
total  lockage  al  this  place  to  be  three  hundred 
and  twonty  feet ;  from  eight  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  water  at  its  comiaencement  to  the  same 
distance  below  the  v/urer  al  its  proposed  ter- 
minaiiou  in  the  harbor  at  Lewistown. 

As  this  canal  is  to  connect  the  navigation  ol 
the  upper  with  the  lower  lakes,  (and  at  some 
future  day  perhaps  with  the  Atlantic,)  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  section  and  the  size  of  its  locks 
hnvo  been  calculated  for  the  most  useful  size 
of  vessels  navigati.ig  those  waters.  Its  section 
rhiton^h  the  earth  cutting  has  been  calculated 
for  ^(5  feet  width  at  bottom,  eight  feet  deep,  and 
sixty  Teet  at  the  water  line;  and  through  the 
rock  cutting,  thirty  feet  ia  width  at  water  line, 
with  s,iitable  recesses  for  vessels  to  stop  in 
"while  Others  are  passing — of  these  but  two  or 
three  will  be  necessary.  The  dimensions  pro- 
posed for  the  locks  are  twenty-five  feet  wide  in 
the  chamber,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  be 
iwecn  the  gates. 

The  great  utility  and  increasing  importance 
of  this  work  will  require  the  size  of  the  canal 
and  loclfs  to  be  of  these  dimensions,  and  to  be 
constructed  ia  the  most  permanent  and  durable 
manner;  with  this  view,  the  locks  on  this 
canal  are  calculated  to  be  built  of  stone  in  a 
strong  and  substantial  manner.  In  fact,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  economical,  as  stone 
of  a  suitable  quality  can  be  obtained  from  the 
rock  cutting  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  locks.  These  latter  have  been  so 
located,  that  a  basin  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  is  placed  between  each  combination  of 
five  locks  for  four  sets.  The  others  are  more 
scattered  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Im- 
mediately adjoining^  the  river  will  be  a  com- 
biuatioa  of  six  locks,  tho  lowermost  of  which 
will  terminate  in  eight  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  Niagara,  which  here  affords 
a  spacious  aad  safe  harbor  directly  in  front  of 
the  village. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  expense 
of  the  route  by  Gill  Creek,  and  that  by  Man- 
ckester  and  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  although  this 
latter  route  is  nearly  two  miles  the  longest,  ytt 
it  will  cost  less  by  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars than  tiie  former  by  way  of  Gill  Creek,  as 
will  appear  by  the  annexed  abstract. 


An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  constructing 
the  canal  from  Porter's  Store  House  on  the 
Niagara  River  by  the  Gill  Creek  route  to  sta- 
tion "41,"  where  it  intersects  the  Manchester 
line  at  station  "  71,"  (see  the  accompanying 
map,)  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chains,  is  found  to  be  $445,938.31,  with  no 
allowance  for  recesses  and  tow-path,  calculated 
in  deep  cutting  at  fourteen '  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  wide. 

An  estimate  of  constructing  the  canal  from 
the  same  point  as  before,  along  the  margin  of 
the  Niagara  River  through  Manchester  to  the 
same  point  as  above,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  chains,  is  found  to  be  $228,. 
759.59, — being  a  difference  in  favor  of  this  latter 
route  of  $-317,178.73;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
rock  on  this  latter  route  is  of  a  description  to 
oe  easily  blasted  and  drained. 

It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that  on  the  Gill 
Creek  route  only  the  first  86  chains  is  calcula- 
ted at  36  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  the  usual 
slopes  ;  the  remainder  214  chains  is  through  a 
hard  rock,  and  is  taken  at  30  feet  wide. 

On  the  Manchester  route  the  canal  is  all  cal- 
culated at  the  full  size,  (36  feet  bottom  width, 
with  slopes  of  18  inches  base  to  12  inches  rise,) 
except  through  the  rock  cutting  on  Pierce's 
farm,  and  through  theclay  hill  on  tneFairbanks' 
farm.  At  these  two  places  it  is  calculated  at 
30  feet  wide,  and  a  towing  path  14  feet  above 
the  bottom,  and  10  feet  wide,  and  throu„" 
the  clay  hill  a  beam  on  the  off-side  of  5  feet, 
and  the  usual  slopes  to  the  surface.  These 
two  deep  cuts  being  separated  by  three -fourths 
of  a  mile  of  canal  of  the  full  size,  no  recess  for 
passing  has  been  deemed  to  be  necessary  in 
them,  and  consequently  there  has  been  no  al- 
lowance for  them  in  the  calculations. 

From  station  "41,"  Avhere  the  Gill  Creek 
route  and  that  by  Manchester  come  together, 
the  line  passes  over  ground  very  favorable  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal.  There  are  no 
steep  sideling  grounds,  and  the  location  can 
be  so  made  as  to  admit  of  every  section  being 
perfectly  drained.  The  rock  appears  to  be 
such  as  will  quarry  very  easily,  and  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use  in  constructing  the  locks,  to 
the  site  of  which  latter  the  rock  cutting  is  im- 
mediately contiguous.  From  station  "41"  to 
the  head  of  the  locks  at  station"  82,"  at  Fort 
Gray,  is  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
four  chains,  the  expense  of  which  part  of  the 
line  is  estimated  at  $208,668.54. 

From  station  "  82"  to  station  "  85^,"  is  a 
combination  of  ten  locks  ;  and  as  the  side  hill 
on  which  they  are  necessarily  located  is  very 
steep,  and  principally  of  rock,  the  average 
cutting  has  been  taken  at  10  feet  deep, by  45  feet 
wide,  and  estimated  at  50  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
From  "  85^"  to  station  "87,"  the  hill  is  more 
sloping,  and  a  pond  of  nine  chains  has  been  lo- 
cated between  the  first  and  second  combination 
of  locks,  the  average  cutting  of  which  is  about 
10  feet,  and  has  been  estimated  at  25  cents  per 
cubic  yard. 

From  "87"  to  "  90J"  are  located  10  locks. 
The  hill  at  this  place  appears  to  be  nearly 
free  from  stone,  and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil  affords  a  very  favorable  scite.     The  ave 
rage  cutting  is  10  feet  by  45  for  the  lock  pits, 
and  is  estimated  at  25  cents  per  cubic  yard 
From  "  90J"  to  "  93"  is  another  pond  between 
the  locks.    At  "  93"  is  one  lock  ;  from  "  93" 
to  "  97"  the  line  passes  over  very   favorable 
ground  for  a  canal;  from  "97"  to"  100"  is 
located  a  combination  of  five  locks.    The  ex- 
cavation, principally   of  earth,  is  averaged  at 
14  cents  per  cubic  yard.  From  "  100"  to  "  104' 
is  over  a  handsome  flat,  the  cutting  in  which 
is  very  favorable. 

From  "  104''  to  "  107"  is  a  combination  of 
six  locks;  the  cutting  here  will  be  deep,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  bank  of  the  Niagara 
River,  there  will  be  a  considerable  proportion 
of  red  sand  stone  ;  it  is,  however,  not  very  hard 
to  excavate;  the  average  cutting  is  estimated 
at  25  feet,  with  a  slope  of  one  to  one. 

The  locks  being  calculated  at  10  feet  lift  each, 


will  be  32  in  number,  and  will  require  100,000 
perches  of  stone  masonry,  which,  considering 
the  abundance  of  tli«  materials,  are  estimated, 
when  laid  in  the  work,  at  $3.25  per  perch, 
which  gives,  for  100,000  perches,  the  sum  of 
1^325,000.  Foundations,  gates,  castings,  and 
wrought  iron  for  each  lock,  is  estimated  at 
$900  for  each  lock,  making  for  52  locks  a  sum 
of  $28,800,  which,  with  the  masonry,  amounts 
to  $353,800  as  for  the  total  of  lockage. 

The  total  expense  of  the  line  from  Fort 
Gray,  to  its  termination  in  Niagara  River,  a 
distance  of  147  chains,  as  estimated  in  the 
above  calculations,  is  $54,977.90.  And  the 
total  expense  of  the  Canal  by  the  Manchester 
route,  (in  every  way  the  mosilAesirable,)  is 

From  the  starting  point  to  station 

"41," $228,759.59 

Thence  to  the  head  of  locks,    .     .  208,668.64 

Estimate  for  locks, 853,800.00 

Thence  to  its  termination  in  Nia- 
gara River,    .......  54,977.90 

To  which  add  for  contingencies,  .    ■     * 
superintendence,     &.C.,    10  per 

cent, 84,620.60 


And  it  gives  a  total  of        .    .    $930,826.63 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal,  from  its 
commencement  at  Porter's  Store  House,  by  way 
of  Manchester,  to  its  termination  at  Lewis- 
town,  is  9  miles  and  73  chains. 

The  calculations  and  estimates  of  expense 
for  constructing  tixe  canal  and  locks  are  all 
reasonable  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  for  the 
prices  above  stated,  with  good  economy  and 
judicious  management  and  superintendence, 
the  Canal  could  be  completed.  All  of  which, 
together  with  the  size  of  the  Canal  and  locks, 
and  the  preference  which  is  to  be  given  to  one 
or  the  otner  of  the  above  described  routes,  is 
most  respectfully  submitted  by 

N.\THAN  S.  Roberts,  Engineer. 

January  28,  1826. 

SHIP  CANAL. 

We  publish  with  pleasur«  the  following  letter 
from  an  intelligent  gentleman  at  the  West  to  his 
friend  in  this  city,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  interesting  pro. 
ject  of  a  Steamboat  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Utica.  It 
affords  a  full  and  able'  refutation  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  a  writer  in  the  American,  under  the  signa. 
turc  of  •'  Brindley,"  against  the  practicabiUiy  of  the 
measure. 

Utiea,  Nov.  3,  1834. 

To . ,  Esq.— Dear  Sir  .—I  have 

received  your  letter,  with  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Ship,  or  Steamboat  Canal  Convention,  held  in 
Utica,  the  11th  of  September  last.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  iaonly  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject,  to 
gain  friends  to  the  project. 

I  perceive  a  writer  in  the  American,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Brindley,  has  attacked  the  Report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  your  city.  The  doctrine 
he  quotes,  in  letters  from  Mr.Weston,  viz.  that  tmall 
and  narrow  canals  arc  preferable  to  wide  and  deep 
canals,  is  now  entirely  exploded.  They  are  no 
doubt  necessary  in  England,  from  whence  Mr. 
Weston  writes ;  and  where  our  creeks  would  be 
called  rivers,  and  the  supply  of  water  so  limited;  but 
the  error  committed  by  Mr.  Weston,  when  he  pro. 
jecied  the  canal  for  the  New  York  "  Inland  Navi- 
gation Company,"  using  Wood  Creek,  and  the  Mo. 
hawk,  in  part,  to  make  a  canal  of  two  feet  deep  I  ! 
(on  the  line  where  eight  feet  water,  by  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  is  now  wanted,)  was  soon  found  as  much 
behind  the  wants  of  the  then  Far  West — being  the 
county  of  Oneida,  extending  from  Herkimer  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  sending  one  member  to  CongreM— 
as  the  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal  ia  now  too  limit, 
ed  for  the  trade  of  our  own  State,  without  great 
delays,  and  terious  injuries  to  boats,  &c.  :  this  cm 
nal  actually  passing  at  the  time,  at  Alexander's  I/>ck, 
west  of  Schenectady,  by  an  ofBcial  report,  a  boat 
every  12  to  15  minutes  during  ihis  whole  season, 
day  and  night,  including  breaches  and  Sundays. 

If  Brindley  will  judge  from  past  experience,  be 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  query  he 
makes,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal.  When 
the  contemplated  double  locks  shallbaTe  been  made, 
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and  so    additional   fo«t  added  to  embanivments,  the 
answer  (to  judge  from  past  experience,  and  by  the 
continued  rapid  increase  ort&e  West  and  "far  SVesi") 
naturally  presents  itself — ere    fifteen    years    shall 
have  passed,  it  will  be  unable  to    answer  the  de- 
mands on  it  from  the  West,  and  probably,  not  those 
from  our  own  state,  when  we  take  into  view,  that  with- 
ia  that  period  of  time,  we  shall  have  increased  to  four 
miiliont   ef  souls.     The    necessity,   therefore,  for 
a  large  Steamboat  Canal  round  Niagara  Fails  (only! 
8  miles,  and  will  cost  about  $1,000,000,)  and  from  j 
Oswego   to  the  Hudson,    is  so  apparent,  when  toe  { 
tiew  tohat  our  British  neighbohs  are  doing  on  the\ 
St.  Laiprence,  that  even  should  these  two  works  cost  I 
the  sum  of  19,000,000,   as  mentioned  by  Brindley,' 
grounded  on  the  liberal  calculation  of  Judge  Wright,  | 
since  let  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  for  locks! 
along  and  in  the  Sr.  Lawrence,   200  feet  ion^,  55 
wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  it  should  not  be  consider- 
ed by   our   Legislature    one    moment,    allhougli   a  I 
much  less  sum   will   complete    this    work.     From-j 
Niagara  to  Utica,  compotont  engineers  have  ca^.-, 
mated  two  millions  of  dollars  as  covering  the  en. 
tire  expense,  as  nearly  for  the  whole  of  thi.s  distance 
there  are  natural  waters  ;  and  there  is  no  question 
but  the  Canal  can  be  ao  constructed  as  t«  employ  steam 
to  tow  barges,  and  cheapen  transportation.     Then, 
whan  the  work  is  completed  to  the  Hudson,  vessels 
may  leave  New- York  for  New.Orleans,  as  it  can- 
not   be  long  ere  the  State  of  Illinois  will  employ 
the  liberal  and  sufficient  donations  by  the   General 
Government  in  lands,  to  conetruct  a  Ship  Canal  on 
the  magnificent  plan  (see  Congress  Documents,  No. 
546 — Map,  Survey  and  Report  of  Chas.  F.  Mercer, 
25ih|  June,   1834.*)   contemplated  by  Col.  Gratiot, 
United  States  Engineer  :  to  he  200  feet  wide,  10  feet 
deep,  and  be  fed  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.'.'.' 
the  barrier  of  sand  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  Ri- 
Ter,  12  miles,  being  only  8  to  15  feet.  Removing  this 
trifling  difficulty,  and  then  enlarging  the  Illinois  Ri., 
▼er  to  steamboat  navigation,   at  all  seasons  of  the 
ysar,  (by  the  official  estimate)  will  only  cost  $4,220,. 
000.     The  circuit   of  a  large  part   of   the   United 
States  may  be  made,  and  an  inland  steam  navigation  | 
of   25,000  miles  be  effected  with  the  largest  and| 
richest  body  of  land  in  the  world,  with  a  varied  cli-| 
mate   and  products,   mutually   dependant  on  each 
other. 

Brindley,  although  apparently  acquainted  with  the 
country  round  Rome,  the  Bummit.  labors  under  an 
error  in  supposing  that    the  supply  of  water  is  not 
abundant  for  a  Ship  Canal.     The  waters  and  springs 
for  a  country  30  mile^  by  40  miles   square,  to  wit,' 
the  E.   and  W.  branches  of  Fish  Creek,  and  thej 
Black  River,  can  be  emptied  into  the  Mohawk  at  I 
Rome,  at  a  small  expense.     This  fact  will,  I  trupt,| 
put  Brindley  at  rest  on  this  subject.     A  supply  for 
the  contemplated  route  was  feared,  as  he  quotes, 
and,  with  other  causes,   produced  as  a  bugbear,  to 
get  the  Canal  to  Buffalo,  in  the  famous  Canal  Re- 
port of  3d  March,  1811,  when  Mr.  Weston  (Brind- 
iey's  authority)  pronounced  a  Canal,  where  the  Os- 
wego  Canal  now   is,  ••  impracticable  '. ! !"    So  much 
for  Bnndley  and  his  authority,  against  large  Canals. 

Such  ia  the  incieaseof  the  West,  in  trade  and  num- 
bert,  that  it  exceeds  fancy  and  calculation.  We  can- 
not get  toe  many  avenues  and  outlets  for  this  valuable 
commerce,  now  in  its  infancy,  as  it  will  increase 
faster  than  the  facilities  to  reach  the  Atlantic  can  be 
made;  and  these  channels  will  all  produce  a  revenue 
•qual  to  the  interest  on  their  cost,  not  excepting  even 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  a  most  imporfant 
work  to  the  Sute  and  City  of  New  York. 

The  Erie  Canal,  after  deducting  28  1-2  per  cent. 
of  tolls  in  1833,  produced  15  per  cent,  interest  on  its 
entire  cost,  without  taking  into  view  what  the  State 
got  and  is  getting  yearly  in  duties  from  the  increased 
sale  of  salt,  and  value  added  to  the  land  owned 
by  the  State. 

This  year  the  tolls  have  been  further  reduced  25 
per  cent.;  and  such  has  been  the  increase  of  trade, 
•ven  under  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and 
bank  facilities,  and  with  an  unfortunate  dispute  with 
tlie  Ohio  Canal  Commissioners,  which  has  turned 
much  trade  to  Philadelphia,  that  this  year  is  expect- 
ed to  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  last  year,  nine-tenths 
of  the  tolls  being  from  our  own  State.  What  will 
the  Canal  Fund  produce  when  the  necessity  of  the 
ease  will  cause  the  tttate  to  permit  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  Railroad  to  carry  goods  at  canal  tolls 
for  rapid  and  early  transportation  by  steam  ? 

It  now  nets  above  a  million  per  annum,  and,  with 
the  funds  on  hand,  will  pay  off  the  entire  cost  of  all 


•  All  of  which  may  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, except  the  field  notes  of  the  Engineer,  which  will  be 
published  next  week. 


our  Canals,  to  this  period;  within  four  years.  Should 
the  tolls  then  be  further  reduced,  or  say  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  be  appropriated  te  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  State{  Government,  and  add  $100,000  per  an> 
num  to  the  literary  fund,  we  shall  still  have  an  in- 
come of  $500,000 ;  on  which  we  would  be  warranted 
in  borrowing  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,to  make 
such  improvements  (even  should  they  not  pay  one  ceu) 
of  income,  but  experience  teaches  the  reverse,)  as 
the  Ship  Canals,  Southern  Railroad,  Black  River 
and  Orleans  Canals. 

New  York,  fortunately,  possesses  the  summit 
and  table  lands  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  bent 
port  on  the  Atlantic  ;  and  with  the  capital  and  fa- 
cilities  now  centred  in  New  York,  can,  by  a  lib 
eral  policy  with  regard  to  internal  improvements, 
retain  the  largest  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  far 
West,  which  must  go  to  the  ocean  by  the  Wei 
land  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  and  supply  our  New 
E,i'.'Iand  States  with  bread  stuffs,  unless  we  act 
pron^pily,  or  eur  British  neighbors  are  blind  to  their 
o.v.  i  iterest — a  charge  n»t  now  to  be  made,  a!- 
|i:iough  hinted  at  in  1811,  when  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners feared  to  let  the  trade  down  from  Lake  Erie 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  the  main  argument  with 
Weston's  statement  of  the  "  impracticability"  of  the 
route  on  the  Oswego  River,  and  want  of  water  on  the 
summit,  then  urged,  since  proved  incorrect,  which 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  Canal,  then  contemplau 
ed,  on  the  steam  Canal  route,  of  60  feet  on  the  sur- 
face and  five  feet  deep. 

To  you  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  is  not  new, 
but  I  could  not  let  Brindley's  statements  pass  unex- 
amined and  not  controverted. 

With  esteem,  yours,  truly,  J.  E.  B. 

Navigation  of  the  Red  Sea. — Railroad  across 
THE  Isthmus  of  Suez. — It  has  been  mentioned  that 
a  sum  of  money  had  been  voted  by  the  British  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practica- 
bility of  opening  communication  with  India,  by  means 
of  steam  navigation  through  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Gulph.  It  is  now  announced,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  survey,  steam  will  be  called 
into  operation  in  effecting  the  passage  to  India,  by 
at  least  one  channel,  viz :  that  by  the  Red  Sea.  Mo- 
hamed  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Erypt,  desirous  of  profiting 
by  the  determination  of  the  British  Government,  has 
decided  on  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  is  supposed  that  a  ship  may  be 
transported  on  the  railroad,  and  thus  the  necessity 
be  avoided  of  unlading  and  relading  the  cargo.  Two 
years  are  judged  to  be  sufficient  for  the  proposed 
work ;  meanwhile,  passengers  can  cross  from  the 
Nile  to  the   Red  Sea  without  difficulty  or  danger; 

so  that  when  the  plan  is  brought  into   operation, 

and  it  is  intended  that  it  should  without  delay, — t 
voyage  from  London  to  Bombay  may  be  made  in  a 
bout  two  months.  As  numbers  of  persons  in  Eng 
land  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Hindoftan,  they 
will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  course,  ra 
ther  than  the  circuitous  one  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

By  recent  letters  from  Bombay  wo  learn  that 
most  fovorable  results  are  likely  at  last  to  accure 
from  the  mission  of  Colonel  Pottniger  in  the  year 
1831,  to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  undertaken  by  orders 
from  the  East  India  Company.  The  object  of  the 
embassy  was  to  throw  open  the  navigation  of  the 
mighty  river,  the  Indus,  to  the  merchants  of  India 
and  Europe  :  this  point  is  now  gained,  and  the  tolls 
to  be  levied  on  all  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the 
Indus,  are  agreed  upon ;  but  this  toll  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  traders. — 
An  official  communication  has  been  received,  we  un- 
derstand,  by  Colonel  Fottinger,  from  the  sons  of  the 
late  Morad  Ali.  the  new  Sovereign  of  Sinde,  by  a; 
vakeel  or  envoy  extraordinary ;  a  treaty  has  been 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Governor-General,  It  would  appear  that  a  small 
British  force  will  be  stationed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  at 
that  place,  and  to  superintend  the  collection  of 
the  taxes.  The  object  thus  attained  is  viewed  as 
one  of  great  national  importance,  and  which,  when 
contemplated  in  conjunction  with  steam  navigation 
in  the  Red  Sea,  will  probably,  in  bo  very  long  time, 
open  a  wide  field  for  British  enterprise.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Colonel  Pottinger  for 


the  wise  and  prudent  management  of  a  very  difficult 
negociation. — [Mornng   Chronicle.] 

Iron  Railroad. — A  trial  has  been  made  in  France 
of  a  new  description  of  Iron  Railroad,  the  invention 
of  Messrs.  Piot  and  Ronen.  It  took  place  a  few 
days  ago,  near  Vincennes,  and  was  considered 
as  successful.  The  advanuge  consists  in  the 
comparative  saving  of  expense,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  carriages  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction. 

The  Rhine. — The  Cologne  Gazette  says— "The 
steamboats  continue  to  be  crowded  with  passengers. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  by  the  steamboat  this  year  only,  between 
Mayence  and  Cologne,  is  above  120,(K)0.  ^-    .. 

Itia  worthy  of  remark,  that  with  all  the  cxpence 
Russia  is  at  in  improving  her  roads,  they  are  not 
made  to  join  those  of  Poland  to  the  possessions  of 
Prussia.  In  their  present  state  the  Russian  army 
cannot  come  witbin  two  days'  march  of  the  frontier 
of  Prussia. 


FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

Bronze  Medals  of  the  Kings  of  France. — H  is  m 
contemplation  in  Paris,  to  strike  74  medak,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  the  principal  events  connected  with 
the  French  Monarchy.  This  plan  was,  in  fact,  con- 
ceived by  Louis  XIV.  Napoleon  adopted  it  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  Charles  the  Tenth  gave  orders  for  its 
execution.  It  ia  now  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
some  speculators,  but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  given  his  authority  for  the  medals  to  be  struck 
at  the  Royal  Mint,  and  some  of  item  have  already 
been  struck.  The  two  figures  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Henry  IV.,  which  are  finished,  are  said  to  be  beauti- 
fully executed. — [Athenaeum.] 

Captain  Ross's  Narrative  of  his  Four  Years'  Re- 
sidence in  the  Aictic  Regions  will  be  published  in 
December. 

Irishmen  in  Office. — The  three  Secretaries  o 
State,  Lords  Palraerston  and  Duncannon,  and  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  are  Irishmen  ;  so  also  are  thr  Marquis 
Wellesley,  viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  Lord  Aylmer  gover. 
nor-general  of  Canada ;  Lord  Clare,  governor  of 
Bombay;  Marquis  of  Sligo,  governor  of  Jamaica  : 
General  Bourke,  governor  «f  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  Sir  Dudley  St.  Leger  Hill,  governor  of  Lt.  Lucia. 
The  number  of  distinguished  Irishmen  high  in  office 
is  at  the  present  day  greater  than  ever  it  was  in  the 
history  ef  the  country. 

Mount  Blanc. — Dr.  Martin  Barry,  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, has  just  succeeded  in  ao  ascent  of  Mount 
Blanc.  He  accomplished  it  on  the  16th  September. 
— [Helvetic] 

The  paintings  and  statues  sent  to  St.  Petereburgh, 
from  Dereczyn,  the  residence  of  Prince  Eustache 
Sapieha,  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  different 
Royal  Palaces.  The  statue  of  Orpheus,  by  Canova, 
now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Hermitage. — 
The  Emperor  has  presented  some  of  the  magnificent 
vases  in  porphyry  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Prussia.  ~  '' 

The  separate  fund  for  enabling  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  to  supply  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes who  are  enabled  to  read  with  Psalters  and 
Testaments  falls  very  fur  short  of  the  expectation 
generally  entertained :  the  sum  wanted  is  jC30,000, 
but  not  more  than  a  forth  of  this  has  b«cn  subscri- 
bed. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  who  has  been  above  three 
months  a  Cabmet  Minister,  is  only  said  to  have  been 
twice  at  his  office. 

The  elder  member  of  the  ducal  family  of  Berken- 
feld,  William  Duke  of  Bavaria,  has  just  ceded  hie 
domains  at  Banz,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his 
appanage  of  225,000  florins,  to  his  grandson,  Duke 
Mairoihan  of  Bavaria,  brother-in-law  of  the  King. 
He  has  reserved  for  bis  own  use  1,800  florins. 

Among  the  various  changes  that  have  lately  taken 
place  in  the  public  offices,  that  of  the  icmoval  of  the 
Exchequer  Office  from  the  Palace  yard  is  one. 

The  froBt  wails  of  these  houses  were  erected 
by  Mr.  Groves,  the  architect,  who  always  refused 
to  acknowledge  it,  in  consequence  of  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  its  style  by  the  witty  R.  B.  Sheridan  : 
these  are  now  down,  and  exhibit  the  old  Gothic 
buildings,  formerly  the  palace  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, likewise  the  stabling  of  the  Proteetor  Crom. 
well. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.* 

Sophocles. — Translated  by  T.  Franklin,  D.  D. 
1  vol.  Harpers'  Classical  Family  Library. — We  have 
licre  ihe  only  seven  that  have  come  down  to  as  out 
of  the  hundred  and  thirty  plays  of  the  immortal  poet 
who  carried  the  Greek  Drama  to  perfection.  *'  So- 
phocles," observes  the  accomplished  professor  to 
whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  these  translations, 
••  may  with  truth  be  called  the  prince  of  ancien' 
dramatic  poets  :  his  fables  (at  least,  of  all  those 
tragedies  now  extant)  are  interesting  and  well  chosen; 
his  plots  regular  and  well  conducted  ;  hisseniimcnts 
elegant,  noble,  and  sublime ;  his  incidents  natur- 
al ;  his  diction  simple ;  his  manners  and  characters 
striking,  equal,  and  unexceptionable ;  hia  choruses 
well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  his  moral  reflectons 
pertinent  and  useful ;  and  his  numbers,  in  every 
part,  to  the  last  degree  sweet  and  harmonious.  The 
warmth  of  his  imagination  is  so  tempered  by  the  per- 
tection  of  his  judgment,  that  his  spirit,  however  ani. 
mated,  never  wanders  into  licentiousness  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  fire  of  his  genius  seldom  suflTcrs 
the  most  uninteresting  parts  of  his  tragedy  to  sink 
into  coldness  and  insipidity.  His  peculiar  excellence 
seems  to  lie  in  the  descriptive  ;  and,  exclusive  of  his 
diamatic  powers,  {ic  is  certainly  a  greater  poet  than 
either  of  his  illustrious  rivals.  Were  I  to  draw  a 
similitude  of  him  from  painting,  I  should  say  that  his 
ordonnanet  was  so  just,  his  Agues  so  well  grouped 
and  contrasted,  his  colors  so  glowing  and  natural ; 
all  his  piA:es,  in  short,  executed  in  so  bold  and  mas- 
terly a  style,  as  to  wrest  the  palm  from  every  other 
hand,  and  point  him  out  as  the  Raphael  of  the  an- 
cient drama." 

Elevation  and  purity  of  style,  wiih  great  precision 
and  completeness  of  form  in  hid  dramas,  and  marked 
distinctness  and  individuality  in  his  characters,  were 
the  qualities  which  with  so  critical  a  people  as  the 
tireks,  placed  Sophocles  first  among  his  illuQtrious 
cotemporarios.  The  melting  tenderness  of  Euripi. 
des  and  the  savage  grandeur  of  Eschylus — of  whom 
Schlegel  says  that  Tragedy  sprang  from  his  head  in 
full  armor,  like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter — 
seem  neither  to  have  delighted  the  fastidious  Greeks 
80  much  as  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  great 
qualities  of  a  dramatic  poet,  which  critics  have  al- 
lowed to  meet  in  Sophocles,  and  which,  notwith. 
standing  the  inexhaustible  invention  of  the  former 
and  the  majcsiic  simplicity  of  the  latter,  have  secured 
for  the  illustrious  pupil  of  .Eschylus  the  preference  of 
the  judicious  in  all  ages.  The  public  at  large  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  becoming  lainilier  with  the 
great  master  of  the  Greek  Drama,  wiiose  remains 
ure  here  given  in  a  form  so  cheap  as  to  come  within 
the  means  of  every  reader.  t 

The  Knickerbocker  Maqazine,  No.  5,  Vol.  IV. 
roR  November. 

The  American  Monthly  Maoaxine,  No.  20,  Vol. 
IV.  KOR  November. 

The  improved  and  improving  character  of  the  first 
of  these  periodicals  is  so  generally  adt«itted  and 
commented  upon,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  our 
opinion  to  the  general  voice.  But  a  bad  accident 
which  happened  lately  to  the  accomplished  Eklitorof 
the  New  Monthly,  and  prevented  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  numbers  at  the  usual  time,  has  attracted 
our  attention  particularly  to  the  one  before  us. — 
The  temporary  omission  oi  the  October  num. 
ber  is  amply  compensated  for  bjrthe  talent  and  scho. 
larship  displayed  in  that  before  us.  There  is  indeed 
a  tone  and  character  about  the  American  Month, 
ly,  which  if  they  do  not  rank  it  above  its  competi. 
tors,  certainly  make  it  stand  by  itself  as  a  marked, 
as  well  as  able  publication.  They  spring  from  the 
severe  taste  and  ample  resources  of  its  editor,  who, 


infuses  the  soul  ol  a  scholar,  and  spirit  of  a  man 
of  varied  talents  into  his  excellent  publication. 
The  work  has  now  gone  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
continually  making  new  readers  for  itself,  and  fixing 
the  predilection  of  those  who  always  sustained  it. 
We  have  already  taken  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
eloquently  written  sketches,  entitled,  "  Passages 
from  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  oi  Scots,"  as  they  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  and 
we  now  give  in  an  abridged  form,  an  attractive  arti- 
cle from  the  same  gifted  hand.  It  is  entitled 
The  Quetn's  Remorge. 

The  twelfth  hour  of  the  night  had  already  been 
announced  from  half  the  steeples  of  h}ngland'8  me- 
tropolis, and  the  echoes  of  its  last  stroke  lingered, 
in  mournful  cadence?,  among  the  vaulted  aisles  of 
Westminster.  It  was  then,  as  now,  tiio  season  of 
festivity,  the  highiidcs  of  the  banquet  and  the  ball, 
that  witching  iimej[of  night.  No  din  of  carriages,  or 
glare  of  torches,  disturbed  the  sober  silence  of  the 
streets,  illuminated  only  by  the  waning  light  of  an 
uncertain  moon;  no  music  streamed  upon  the  night- 
wind,  from  the  latticed  casements  of  the  great,  who 
were  contented,  in  the  days  uf  their  Lion  Queen,  to 
portion  out  their  hours  for  toil  or  merriineni,  for  ac- 
tion or  repose,  according  to  the  ministration  of  those 
great  lights,  which  rule  ibc  heavens  with  an  indif- 
ferent and  impartial  sway,  and  register  his  brief  ca- 
reer of  moments,  to  the  peer  as  to  the  peasant,  by 
one  unvarying  standard.  A  solitary  lamp  burned 
dim  and  cheerlessly,  before  a  low-browed  portal  in 
St.  Stephen's ;  and  a  solitary  warder,  in  the  rich 
garb  still  preserved  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
walked  to  and  fro,  with  almost  rruiselcss  steps,  his 
corslet,  and  the  lirond  head  of  his  shouldered  par- 
tisan, flashing  momentarily  out  from  the  shadows  of 
the  arch,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  beneath  the 
light,  which  indicated  the  royal  residence,  distin- 
guished by  no  prouder  decorations,  of  her,  before 
whose  wrath  the  mightiest  of  Europe's  sovereigns 
shuddered.  A  pile  of  the  cinmay  fire-arms  then  in 
use,  stacked  beneath  the  eye  of  the  sentinel,  and 
the  dark  outlines  of  several  bulky  figures,  ouu 
stretched  in  slumber  upon  the  pavement,  seemed  to 
prove  that  some  occurrences  of  late  had  called  for 
more  than  common  vigilance  in  the  guarding  of  the 
palace.  The  prolonged  cry  of  the  watcher,  telling 
at  each  successive  hour,  that  all  was  well,  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips,  before  the  distant  tramp  of 
a  horse,  and  the  challenge  of  a  sentry,  from  the 
bridge,  came  heavily  up  the  wind.  For  a  moment, 
the  yeoman  listened  with  all  his  senses,  then,  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  rider  was  approaching,  he 
stirred  the  nearest  sleeper  with  tlio  butt  of  his  hea- 
vy halbert.  '•  Up,  Gilbert !  up  man,  and  to  your 
tools,  ere  they  be  wanted. — What  though  the  earl's 
proud  head  lie  low,  be  hath  friends  and  fautors 
enougu  in  the  city,  I  trow,  to  raise  a  coil  whene'er 
it  lists  them  I" — The  slumbers  of  the  yeomen  were 
exchanged,  on  the  instant,  for  the  guarded  bustle  of 
preparation;  and,  before  the  horseman,  whose  ap- 
proach had  caused  so  much  excitement,  drew  bri- 
dle at  the  palace  gate,  a  dozen  bright  sparks  glim- 
mering under  the  dark  portal,  like  glow-worms  be. 
neath  some  bosky  coppice,  announced  the  readiness 
of  as  many  levelled  matchlocks. 

•'  Stand,  ho  !  the  word — " 

"  A  post  to  her  Grace  of  England," — was  the  ir. 
regular  reply,  as  the  rider,  has'ily  throwing  himself 
from  ofT  his  jaded  hackney,  advanced  towanla  the 
yeoman. 

••  Stand  there  ! — I  say — no  nearer  on  your  life  I 
Shoot,  Gilbert,  shoot,  an  he  stir  but  a  hand- 
breadth  !" 

"  Tush  !  friend,  delay  me  no." — replied  the  in- 
truder, halting,  however,  as  he  was  rBquired  to  do — 
"  My  haste  is  urgent,  and  that  which  I  bear  with  me 
passeth  ceremony.  A  letter  to  the  Queen  !  On  your 
heads  be  it  if  I  meet  impediment.  See  that  ye  pass 
it  to  her  Grace  forthwith." 

•»  A  letter — ha! — there  may  be  some  device  in 
this — yet  pass  it  hitherward."  A  broad  parchment, 
secured  by  a  fold  of  floss  silk,  with  its  deeply  sealed 
wax  attached,  was  placed  in  his  hand.  A  light  was 
obtained  irom  the  hatch  of  a  caliver,  and  the  super- 
scription, evidently  too  important  for  delay,  hurried 
the  guards  to  action.  "  The  Earl  ot  Nottingham," — 
it  ran — "  to  his  most  high  and  sovereign  lady,  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  For  life!  for  life  <  for  life  !— Ride, 
and  run,  haste,  haste,  posthaste,  till  this  b«  deliver 
•d." 

The  chamberlain,  so  great  was  considered  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  was  summoned  from  his  pil- 
low, and  he  with  no  small  trepidation,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  apartment  of  Elizabeth.    His  hesitating 


tap  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber, — occupied  by 
the  ladies  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  person  of 
their  imperious  mistress  by  night, — failed  indeed  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  sleeping  maidens,  but 
caught  at  once  the  ear  of  the  extraordinary  woman 
whom  they  served.  "Without  there!" — she  cried 
in  a  clear  unbroken  tone,  although  full  sixty  winters 
had  passed  over  her  head. 

"  Hunsdon  '.  so  please  your  Grace,  with  a  despatch 
of  import  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham !" 

"  God's  death !  ye  lazy  wenches  !  hear  ^e  not  that 
man  without,  that  I  must  cleave  my  throat  in  clamor, 
ing?  Up,  hussies  up,  or  by  the  soul  of  my  father,  ye 
shall  sleep  for  ever."  The  frightened  girla  sprang 
from  their  couches  at  the  raised  voice  of  the  angry 
queen,  like  a  covey  of  partridge*  at  the  y«lp  of  the 

springer,  and   for  a  moment  all  was  confusion 

"  What  now,  ye  fools," — she  cried  again  in  harsh 
and  excited  accents,  that  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Earl  without, — "  Hear  ye  not  that  my  chamberlain 
awaits  an  audience  7  Fling  yonder  robe  of  velvet  o'er 
our  parson,  and  rid  us  of  tliis  night  gear — S«  ! — the 
mirror  now !  my  rufT  and  curch  !  and  now — admit 
him !" 

••Admit  him! — An  it  lists  your  Grace,  it  were 
scarce  seemly  in  ladies  to  appear  thus  disarrayed." 

•*  Heard  ye — or  heard  ye  not  I — I  say  admit  him! 
Think  ye,  old  Hunsdon  cares  to  look  upon  aueh 
trumpery  as  ye,  or  must  I  wait  upon  my  wenches* 
pleasure  ?     G  od's  head,  but  ye  grow  malapert!" 

The  old  queen  had  not  yet  ceaaed,  before  t  hs 
door  was  opened ;  and,  although  the  ladies  had  ta- 
ken the  precaution  of  extinguishing  the  light,  and 
seeking  such  concealment  as  the  angles  of  the 
chamber  afTurded,  the  sturdy  old  earl — who,  not- 
withstanding the  queen's  assertion,  bad  as  quick  an 
eye  for  beauty,  as  many  a  younger  gallant — could 
easily  discover  that  the  modesty,  which  had  demur- 
red to  the  admission  of  a  man,  was  not  by  any  means 
uncalled  for  or  over  squesmish.  Had  he  been,  how- 
ever, much  more  inclined  to  linger  by  the  way,  than 
his  old  fashioned  courtesy  permitted,  he  woaldhave 
been  a  bold  man  to  delay,  for  twice,  ere  he  cooid 
cross  the  door  to  her  chamber,  did  bis  name  reach 
his  cars  in  the  impatient  accents  of  Elizabeth. — 
"  Hunsdon  !  I  say — Hunsdon  !  'sdeath,  art  thou 
crippled,  man  7" 

"  So  !  give  us  the  letter — there  !  Pause  not  for 
thy  knee,  man  ;  give  us  the  letter  !" — and  tearing 
the  frail  band,  by  which  it  was  secured,  asunder,  she 
was  in  a  moment  entirely  engrossed,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  its  contents.  Her  countenance  waxed  pa- 
ler and  paler  as  she  read,  and  the  shadows  of  an  au- 
tumn morning  flit  not  more  changefully  across  the 
landscape,  as  cloud  after  cloud  is  driven  over  the 
sun's  disk,  than  did  the  varying  expressions  of 
anxiety,  doubt,  and  sorrow,  chase  one  another  from 
the  speaking  lineaments  of  Elizabeth. 

"Hah  !"  she  exclaimed  after  a  long  pause — "This 
must  be  looked  to — see  that  our  barge  be  manned 
forthwith,  and  tarry  not  for  aught  of  state,  or  cere- 
mony. Thyself  will  go  with  us,  and  stop  not  thou 
to  don  thy  newest  fashioned  doublet ;  this  is  no  mat- 
ter that  brooks  ruffling! — 'Sdeath  man  'tis  life  or 
death  !  and  now  begone.  Sir !  we  lack  onr  tirewo. 
man's  service  !" 

An  hour  had  not  elapsed,  before  a  barge,  easily 
distinguished  as  one  belonging  to  the  r.>yal  house- 
hold,  by  its  decorations,  and  the  garb  of  the  rowers, 
shot  through  a  side  arch  of  Westminster  bridge,  and 
passed  rapidly  under  sail  and  ear,  down  the  swift 
current  of  the  river,  now  almost  at  ebbtide.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  barge  of  state,  in  which  the  pro- 
gresses of  the  sovereign  were  usually  made ;  nor 
was  it  followed  by  the  long  train  of  vessels  freighted 
with  ladies  of  the  court,  guards,  and  musicians, 
which  were  wont  to  follow  in  its  wake.  In  (he  stem 
sheets  sat  two  persons ;  a  man  advanced  in  years, — 
and  remarkable  for  an  air  of  nobility,  which  could 
not  be  disguised  even  by  the  thick  boatcloak  he  had 
wrapped  about  him,  as  much  perhaps  to  afford  pro. 
lection  against  the  eyes  of  the  inquisitive,  as  against 
the  dense  mists  of  the  Thames, — and  a  lady,  whose 
tall  person  was  folded  in  wrappings  so  volunsinoDs, 
as  to  defy  the  elosf  st  scrutiny.  At  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear,  another  boat  ccme  sweeping  along,  in 
:he  erew  and  passengers  of  which  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  penetrating  glance  to  discover  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  their  undress  li- 
veries  of  gray  and  black,  without  either  badge  or 
cognizance,  and  their  carbines  concealed  beneath  a 
pile  of  cloaks.  It  was  Elizabeth  herself,  who  in 
compliance  with  the  mysterious  despatch  she  had  so 
lately  received,  was  braving  the  cold  damps  of  tiie 
river,  at  an  hour  so  unusual,  and  in  a  guise  ao  far 
short  of  ber  accustomed  state. 

The  royal  barge  was  darting  with  a  speed  that 
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iocreasetl  at  every  instanl,  before  the  esplanades  and 
frowning  artillery  of  the  Tower ;  the  short  waves 
were  squabbling  and  splashing,  beneath  the  dark 
jaws  and  lowered  portcullis  of  the  traitor's  gate,  that 
ratal  passage  through  which  lo  many  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  England's  nobility  had  entered,  never  to 
return. 

Brief  a&  was  the  moment  of  their  transit  in  front 
of  that  sad  portal,  Hunsdon  had  yet  time  lo  mark 
the  terrible  expression  of  misery,  almost  of  despair, 
that  gleamed  across  the  features  ot  the  queen.  She 
spoke  not,  but  she  wrung  her  hands  with  a  sigh,  that 
uttered  volumes  of  repentance  and  regret,  too  'ate 
to  be  availing  ;  and  the  stern  old  chamberlain,  who 
felt  his  heart  yearn  at  the  sorrows  of  a  mistress, 
whom  he  loved  no  less  than  he  revered  her,  knew 
that  the  mute  gesture,  and  the  painful  sigh  were 
extorted  from  that  masculine  bosom,  only  by  the 
extremity  of  anguish.  She  had  not  looked  upon 
that  **  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes." 
since  it  had  been  glutted  with  its  last  and  noblest 
victim.  Essex,  the  princely,  the  valiant,  the  ge- 
nerous, and  the  noble — Essex,  the  favorite  of 
the  people,  the  admired  of  men,  the  idol,  the  cher 
ished  idol,  of  Elizabeth,  had  gone,  a  few  short 
moons  before,  through  that  abhorred  gateway — had 
gone  to  die,  had  died  by  her  unwilling  mandate. — 
fiitter  and  long  had  been  the  struggle  between  her 
wounded  pridc^  and  her  sincere  affection  ;  between 
ber  love  for  the  man,  and  her  wrath  against  the  rebel; 
thrice  had  she  signed  the  fatal  warrant,  and  as  often 
consigned  it  to  the  flames  ;  and  when  at  length  her 
indignation  prevailed,  and  she  affixed  her  name  to 
the  fell  scroll,  which  once  executed  she  never  smiled 
again,  that  indignation  was  excited  not  so  much  by 
the  violence  of  his  proceedings  against  her  crown, 
as  by  his  obstinate  delay  in  claiming  pity  and  pardon 
from  an  offended  but  indulgent  mistress. 

Onward  !  onward  they  went.  The  barge  was  at 
her  moorings  by  the  water-gate  of  Nottingham  house, 
and  the  queen  had  made  her  way  unannounced  and 
almost  unattended,  to  the  sick  chamber  of  the  aged 
countess. 

The  sick  woman  had  been  for  weeks  wasting  away 
beneath  a  slow  and  painful  malady  ;  her  strength 
had  failed  her,  and,  for  days,  her  end  had  been  al- 
most daily  expected.  Still,  with  that  strange  and 
unnayiral  tenacity, — through  which  the  dying  some- 
times cling  to  earth,  even  after  every  rational  hope 
of  a  day's  prolonged  existence  has  been  extinguished 
— she  had  hovered  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  life 
and  death,  the  vital  flame  flickering  like  that  of  a 
lamp, — whose  aliment  has  long  since  been  exhaust 
«d, — fitfully  playing  about  the  wick,  which  can  no 
longer  support  it.  Her  reason,  which  had  been  par- 
tially  obscured  during  the  latter  period  of  hjbr  mala. 
dy,  had  been  restored  to  its  full  vigor,  on  the  prece- 
ding evening  ;  but  the  only  fruit  of  its  restoration 
was  the  utmost  anguish  of  mental  sufliering,  and 
conscientious  remorse.  From  the  moment  when  the 
messenger,  whose  arrival  we  have  already  witness, 
ed,  had  been  despatched  on  his  nocturnal  mission, 
■he  had  passed  the  time  in  fearful  struggles  with  the 
last  foe,  wrestling  as  it  were  bodily  with  the  dark 
angel ;  now  pleading  with  the  Almighty,  and  adjuring 
hiip,  by  her  suiferines,  and  by  her  very  sins,  to  spare 
her  yet  a  little  while  ;  now  shrieking  on  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  and  calling  her,  as  she  valued  her  soul's 
salvation,  to  make  no  long  tarrying.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  leeches,  who  watched  around  her  pillow,  and 
of  the  terrified  preacher,  who  communed  with  his 
own  heart  and  was  still,  her  life  was  kept  up  only  by 
this  fierce  and  feverish  excitement. 

At  a  glance  she  recognized  the  queen,  before 
another  eye  bad  marked  her  entrance.  '•  Hah  !" 
■he  groaned  in  deep  sepulchral  tones — *'  She  is 
come,  before  whose  coming  my  guilty  soul  had 
not  the  power  to  pass  away!  She  is  come,  to 
witnesa  the  damnation  of  an  immortal  spirit  I  To 
hear  a  tale  of  sin  and  sorrow,  that  has  no  parallel  !i 
Hear  my  words,  O  queen,  hear  my  words  now — and 
langh-riaagh  if  you  can — for  by  Him  who  made  us 
both,  Bod  is  now  dealing  with  me  according  to  my 
iqerits,  never !  never  shall  you  laugh  again  !  Here- 
^(ipr.you  shall  groan,  and  weep,  aod  tremble,  and 
corff  yotU'^elX  an  I  do ! — Laugh,  I  say,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  laugh  now,  or  never  laugh  again !" 
,  For  a  moment  the  spirit  of  the  queen,  manly  and 
•trong  aa  it  was,  beyond  perhaps  all  precedent,  was 
fairly  overcrowed,  and  cowed,  by  the  fierce  intensi- 
fy of  the  dying  woman's  manner.  Not  long,  how- 
ever,  could  that  proud  soul  quail  to  aay  created 
thing,  ,  .        ,   , 

'"Fore  God,  woman" — she  cried — "  thou  art  be- 
^witcliea,  or  desperately  firicked  !  What  in  the  fiend's 
''flame  tniean  ye?** 

^'  In  the  fiend's  name  inlj—foT  he  alone  inspired 


me  '. — Iiook  here — and  then — pardon  ine,  Elizabeth 
of  England,  in  God's  name,  pardon  me." 

As  she  spoktt,  she  held  alolt,  in  her  thin  and 
bird- like  fingers,  a  massive  ring  of  gold,  from  which 
a  sapphire  of  lare  price  gleamed  brilliantly,  cast, 
ing  a  bright  dancing  speck  of  blue  reflection  upon 
her  hollow,  ghastly  features.  ••  Know  you" — she 
screamed — ♦•  this  token  ?" 

"  Where  got  you  it,  woman  7  Speak,  I  say,  speak ! 
or  I  curse  you  !  Where  got  you  that  same  token  7" 
The  proud  Queen  shook  and  shuddered  as  she  spoke, 
like  one  in  an  ague  fit. 

"  Essex !" — sighed  the  dying  ctiuntess  through  her 
set  teeth — "the  murtbered  Essex  !" 

**  Murthered  I  God's  death  thou  liest ! — He  was  a 
traitor — done  to  death — Oh  God  I  Oh  God — I  know 
not  whaV  I  say  !" — and  a  big  tear-drnp,  the  first  in 
many  a  year,  the  first  perhaps  that  ever  had  bedewed 
that  iron  cheek,  slid  slowly  down  the  face  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  fell  heavily  on  the  brow  of  the  glaring  suf. 
ferer,  who  still  held  the  ring  aloft,  in  hands  clasped 
close  in  attitude  of  supplication.  "  Speak" — she  said 
again  in  milder  accents — "  speak,  Nottingham,  what 
of— of  Essex  ?" 

"  That  ring  he  gave  to  me,  to  bear  it  to  thy  foot 
stool,  and  to  pray  a  gracious   mistress'  favor  to  an 
erring,  but  a  grateful,  servant." 

'  And  thou — woman — thou" — absolutely  shrieked 
the  Queen. 

— "Gave  it  not  to  thee — that  Essex  might  die,  not 
live" — was  the  steady  reply — "Pardon  mo  before  I 
die — ^pardon  me,  as  God  shall  pardon  thee !" 

"  God  shall  not  pardon  me — woman — neither  do 
I  pardon  thee  I     He — an   he   will — may  pardon  thee 

-but  that  will  I  do  never  I  never  I  By  the  life  of 
the  Eternal,  neverI"  and  in  the  overpowering  fury  and 
agitation  of  the  moment,  ehe  seized  the  dying  sinner 
with  an  iron  gripe,  and  shook  her  in  the  bed,  till  the 
ponderous  fabric  creaked  and  quivered.  Not  ano* 
ther  word,  not  another  sob  passed  the  lips  of  the  old 
countess — her  frame  was  shaken  by  a  mightier  hand 
tlian  that  of  the  indignant  Queen  ;  a  deep,  harsh-  rat- 
tle came  from  her  chest,  she  raised  one  skinny  arm 
aloft,  and  after  the  jaw  had  dropped,  and  the  glaring 
eyeuall  fixed,  that  wi etched  limb  stood  erect,  ap- 
pealing, as  it  were,  from  a  mortal,  lo  an  immortal 
judge. 

The  paroxysm  was  over.  Speechless,  and  all  but 
motionless,  the  miserable  queen  was  borne  by  her 
attendants  to  the  barge ;  the  tide  had  shifted,  and 
was  still  in  their  favor,  though  their  course  was  al. 
tered.  On  their  return,  they  again  passed  the  tri- 
umphant fleet  of  Cavendish,  bearing  the  mightiest 
sovereign  of  the  world,  the  envied  of  all  the  earth,  a 
wretched,  feeble,  heart-broken  woman,  grovelling, 
like  a  crushed  worm,  beneath  the  bitterest  of  human 
pangs,  the  agonies  of  self  created  and  self  merited 
misery.  A  few  hours  found  her  outstretched  upon 
the  floor  of  her  chamber,  giving  way  to  anguish  un 
controlled  and  uncontrollable.  Refusing  the  earnest 
prayers  of  her  women,  and  of  her  physicians,  to  suf. 
fer  herself  to  be  disrobed,  and  to  recline  upon  her 
bed; — feeding  on  tears  and  eroans  alone; — uttering  no 
sound  but  the  name  of  Essex,  in  one  plaintive,  and 
oft-repeated  cry  ; — mocking  at  all  consolation  : — ac- 
knowledging no  comforter  except  despair  ; — ten  long 
days  and  nights,  she  lingered  thus  in  pangs  a  thou, 
sand  times  more  intolerable  than  those  which  she 
bad  inflicted  on  her  Scottish  rival ;  and,  when,  at 
length,  the  council  of  the  state  assembled,  in  her  last 
moments,  around  the  death  bed  of  a  sovereign  truly, 
and  not  metaphorically,  lying  in  dust  and  ashes, — 
she  named  to  them  as  her  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
the  son  of  that  same  rival.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
deoth  of  Mary  Stuart  went  unavenged  ?  H. 

The  Political  Gramuar  of  the  United  States, 
1  vol. — Harpers. — There  is  but  one  fault  that  we 
cun  discover  in  this  work,  upon  a  rapid  glance  at  its 
contents.  A  political  grammar  should  have  been  got 
up  in  a  cheaper  form,  so  that  it  could  be  disseminated 
— could  be  showered  among  the  people.  The  only  way 
upon  which  the  great  question  of  Reform  can  be  car- 
ried is  to  drill  the  laboring  classes  thoroughly  upon 
the  rudiments  of  sound  politics — upon  the  constita. 
tion  itself.  To  facilitate  auch  an  object — to  bring 
political  instruction  to  the  aid  of  political  liberty — ^has 
been  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  which 
he  addresses,  as  a  text  book,  to  young  men,  either  in 
private  education  or  public  reading.  The  intention 
ia  perfectly  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  might  be 
bettered  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  volume  and  stri. 
king  off  a  new  edition  in  the  cheapest  possible  form. 
Let  the  people  bat  have  political  light  and  political 
right  will  follow  of  a  certainty.  t 


A  Treatise  upon  the  Practick  OK  THE  Court  or 
Ciiancerv  with  an  ArrENDix  or  Forms  ;  by  Mur- 
ray Hoffman,  Esq.,  in  2  vols,    vol  1.,  8vo.     New 
York  :  Halstead  &  Vooruies — 1833. — In  the  hope 
of  a  review  from  an  abler  hand,  we  have  delayed  a 
notice  of  this  work  much  too  long  ;  a  circumstance, 
however,  to  which  the  author  is  probably  quite  in- 
different, since  the  profession  for  whose  uee  it  was 
designed,  have  done  it  ample  and  substantial  justice 
by  adopting  it  as  their  guide  in  the  very  important 
branch  of  law  of  which  it   treats.     It  is  not  a  dis- 
paragement of  others  to  say,  that  as  a  learned  chan- 
cery lawyer,  its  author  has  no    superior  in  the  coun- 
try.     His  long  experience  and  very  extensive  prac- 
tice as  a  master,  united  with  strong  judgment,  have 
I  given  to  his  opinion  on  points  of  practice  almost  the 
weight  and  authority  of  judicial  decisions.     No  man, 
therefore,  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  important 
task  which  our  author  has  undertaken,    and  which 
he  has  so  well  executed  ;  and  when  his  second  vol- 
jumo  is  published   it  will  supply  what  has  long  been 
i  much  needed,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  Chancery  iaw. 
jyer.     The  volume  before  us  gives  evidence  of  great 
jerudition,  and  the  topics  to  which  it  relates  are  clear- 
'ly  and  thoroughly  treated.  Altho'  the  work  is  chiefly  of 
a  technical  character,  yet  the  general  reader  will  find 
in  the  introduction  ond  first  chapter  a  very  interest- 
ing outline  of  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
this  State,  and  of  its  present  condition.     In  reference 
to  the  great  ends  attained  by  this  Court,  the  author 
remarks,   with  equal  eloquence  and  truth,  that  "  no 
code  of  law,  no  code  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  crude 
institutions  of  barbaric  ignorance,    to  the    scientific 
compilations  of  modern  knowledge,  exhibits  a  sys- 
jtem  of  such  pure  morality,   so  consistent  with  the  I 
dictates  of  a  sound,  unbiassed  reason ;  so  founded  I 
upon  the  everlasting  principles  of  truth  ;   so  righteous  I 
land  so  wise.     The  doctrines  of  the  Court  of  Equity  I 
are  the  most  unrestrained  productions  of  the   mo- 1 
rality  and  intellect  of  man,  directed  to  the  regulation  I 
of  his  civil  duties,  that  the  world  has  yet  known." — I 
The  Annals  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  of  great  I 
interest,  and  its  mutations  from  the  most  corrupt  t»  I 
the  purest  tribunal  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  Parkes'l 
History  oi  the  Court  of  Chancery,  form  a  striking  I 
contrast  with  its  progress  in  this  country,  where  itl 
has   long  and  purely  subserved  the  best  purposesJ 
though  even  now  embarrassed  by  its  immense  accu-l 
inulation  of  business.     To  the  numerous  class  inteJ 
rested  in  iu  practice,  this  work  will  prove  an  inva  lu  J 
able  auxiliary.  I 

Our  editorial  table,  somehow  or  other,  does  uoti 
exhibit  it  wonted  supply  of  new  publications  to.dayl 
But,  in  lien  of  other  matter,  our  readers  will  not! 
quarrel  with  us  for  citing  here  some  extremely  in  J 
teresling  passages  relating  to  the  life  of  Mirabeaul 
which  we  find  given  in  the  number  of  Blackwoef 
which  came  last  to  band,  as  entirely  original.       t    I 

He  was  bom  in  1764,  and  came  into  the  world  witti 
such  an  enormous  head,  that  the  first  words  his  fatbefl 
heard  when  his  infant  was  brought  to  him  wasi 
"  DonU  be  frightened .'"  At  the  age  of  three  years! 
the  child  had  the  small.pox,  which  so  disfigured  and 
cicatrized  his  face,  that  hi«  father  writes  to  his  brol 
ther,  "  Your  nephew  is  as  ugly  as  Satan."  At  thM 
age  of  seven,  he  received  confirmation  ;  and  it  wafl 
on  that  occasion,  that  he  made  the  singular  rcmarfl 
for  a  child,  reported  by  himself:  "  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  God  could  nut  make  contradictions  ;  fol 
instance,  a  stick  teith  only  one  end.  I  asked,  if  I 
miracle  was  not  a  stick  with  one  end.  My  grandmol 
ther  never  forgave  me."  Even  before  this  perio<fl 
the  severities  of  his  father  towards  him  began  ;  mm 
Rnd  him  on  all  occasions  urging  his  tutor  to  harshneM 
and  rigor  :  yet  he  seems,  even  from  his  earlier  yearfl 
to  have  discovered  his  wonderful  faculties  :  indeefl 
his  bon  mots  would  do  honor  to  a  grown  man.  Bfl 
father  writes,  "  My  son  grows  last,  his  prattle  Ih 
crea.scs,  an:!  IiIr  face  grows  uglier  every  day;  he  fl 
the  ugliest  mid  the  wittiest.  His  mother  had  bc^| 
talking  to  him  of  his  future  wife  ;  he  replied,  he  hofl 
ed  she  would  not  judge  him  by  his  face.  What  ahoufl 
she  judge  you  by  then,  said  his  mother.    The  tnsi^ 
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will  help  the  outside,  was  his  reply."  We  find  an- 
other anecdote,  a  little  posterior,  which  is  quite  in 
character  wiih  those  sudden  bursts  of  nobleness, 
which  thiew  a  spUndor  on,  and,  in  some  measure, 
redeemed  his  after  career.  "  The  other  day,"  says 
his  father,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  "  he  gained  a  prize  ; 
a  was  a  hat,  and  turning  towards  a  youth  presen', 
who  had  only  a  cap,  and  putting  the  hat  on  his  head, 
*  Here  take  it,'  said  he,  '  I  have  not  two  heads.''  He 
seemed  te  roe  then  the  emperor  of  the  world.  His 
attitude  had  something  divine ;  I  wept  and  pondered, 
and  the  lesson  was  to  me  very  good." 

Perhaps  no  child  in  his  infancy  ever  showed  in  so 
remarkable  tk  degree  what  be  would  be  as  a  man,  as 
did  Mirabeau.  The  following  sentences  from  his 
father's  letters  would  seem  sometimes  to  describe 
the  man.  In  one  place  the  Marquis  says,  "  he  has  a 
mind  all  athwart,  fanta&tic,  tumultuous,  unmanaga> 
blti,  and  tending  to  vice,  even  before  he  knows  wha: 
it  is."  Ill  another  place,  "  the  imp  has  a  haugh'y 
heart  under  the  jacket  of  a  child,  a  strange  instinct 
of  pride,  noble  nevertheless  ;  an  embryo  ambition 
that  would  swallow  the  whole  world,  before  it  is 
twelve  years  old."  Again,  "  he  has  an  intelligence, 
a  memory,  a  capacity,  altogether  astonishing  ;  but  I 
know,  from  the  physical  conformation  of  such  char, 
acters,  that  there  is  no  making  any  thing  of  them  ; 
to  brutal  appetites  they  will  return,  and  carry  them 
to  excess  ;  and  as  pride  never  abandons  them,  oven 
on  the  wheel,  they  will  make  themselves  base  with 
the  base,  vain  with  the  vain,  fierce  with  the  fierce  ; 
and  even  pique  themselves  ot\  surpassing  the  very 
hogo  ;  there  are  excrements  in  all  races."  So  atiro- 
ciously  does  this  man  express  himself  when  writing 
of  his  son,  und  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a  pro> 
found  penetiation  into  human  nature. 

Jknning'«  Landscape  Annital — Grenada. — This 
costly  publication,  shown  us,  among  several  others 
of  the  same  kind  by  Mr.  Colman  this  morning,  is 
so  far  bevond  all  of  its  class  in  beauty  aud  interest, 
that  we  would  recommend  every  person  of  taste  a 
peep  into  it.  It  consists  wholly  of  Moorish  Views 
in  Grenada,  from  drawings  by  David  Roberts,  illus- 
trated by  Thomas  Roscoe. 

The  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga. 
zine,  for  November,   contains  its  usual  variety  of 
matter,    and  is  embellished   with  a  plate,  and  con 
tains  a   memoir  of  the   celebrated  imported  Horse 
Messenger. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ten  Days  latbk  from  Eubopk. — By  the  packet 
I  ship  Caltdoni'i,  Capt.  Gkaiiam,  arrived  on  Sunday  in 
l26  days   from  Liverpool,  we  have  London  dates  of 
|the  20th  and  Liverpool  of  the  21st,  inclusive.     They 
:ontaia  very  liitle  political  news  of  interest. 
By  this  arrival  we  have  the  calamttmis  intelligence 
lof  the  destructien  of  five  of  the  buildings  in  which 
|the  two  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  have  for 
iges  been  accustomed  to  assemble.     The  occurrence 
^s  attributed  altogether  to  accident,  but  it  very  na- 
turally excited  the  greatest  sensation   in  London. — 
10  loss  of  the  buildings,  as  architectural  produc- 
tions, are  not  lamented — for  they  were  both  paltr-'  in 
style,  inconvenient   in    their   arrangemen's,  and    in 
ivery  way  but  little  creditable  to  the  national  taste  ; 
>ut  there  were  ancient  and   powerful    associations 
connected  with  these  dusky  balls  that  would  render 
it  impossible  to  contemplate  their  rums  without  emo 
lion.      •»  Here,"   says   Bell's   Messenger,    ••  within 
se  walls  the  most  memorable  of  freedom's  battles 
irere  fought — here  the  Great  Charter  of  English  li- 
jrty  was  first  unfolded  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
-and  here  an  humble  member  of  the  House  of 
yommons—  Hampden — dared  to  brave  the  power  of 
royal   despot.     Within  the  now  bare,  blackened, 
id  roofless  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  did  Wil. 
jiani  Rnfus,  with  the  nobles  of  his  court,  prostrate 
kimself  in  prayer,  and  Edward  lil.  gave  to  heaven 
Lose  which  were   not  devoted   to  the  happiness   of 
^is   subjects.     The  House  of  Lords  too — the  first 
legislative  chamber  in  the  world — was    not  with- 
Jut  a  host   of  recollections  which    rendered  it  an 
Ibject   of   venerable    respect    in    the    eyes    of    the 
fountry.     Here  stood  Euzabeth,  in  all  the  pride  of 
9gal    trinmph,  announcing   the  destruction  of  the 
li&h  Armada — whose   foundering   fleet    formed 
le  never. to.be- forgotten  needle  work  decoration  of 
le  lofty  walld  ; — here  Willum  III.  gave  the  Dill  of 


Rights  to  Englishmen; — and  here  the  final  words 
were  spoken  which  gave  toleration  to  the  Dissenter, 
emaricipaiion  to  the  Catholic,  and  freedom  to  the 
•lave." 

Other  journals,  though  they  unite  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  public  Records,  which  is  said  to  be  great  and 
■"eparable,  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  "  these  ug- 
ly, dark,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  buildings  ;"  and 
seem  busied  alone  in  devising  some  new  place  for 
Parliament  to  assemble  in.  The  King  it  seems,  in 
his  good-natured  ofT-hand  way,  baa  ofTered  hia  new 
palace,  but  the  people  want  his  Majesty  to  keep  this 
costly  toy,  and  let  them  have  the  old  palace  of  St. 
James.  The  injury  done  by  the  fire,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  invaluable  documents,  is  estimated  at 
half  a  million  sterling. 

One  of  the  precious  and  irreparable  relics,  which 
has  perished  with  i!ic  House  of  Lords,  is  the  splen 
dtd  tapestry  which  recorded  the  great  achievemcn 
from  which  the  rise  of  the  naval  glory  of  England 
is  to  be  dated — the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armeda. — 
That  tapestry  was  executed  by  the  celebratad  Fran. 
CIS  Spiering,  from  designs  by  Cornelius  Vroom,  and 
originally  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Commander  in. 
Chief  of  the  gallant  little  fleet  that  swept  the  colosal 
Armeda  from  the  seas.  It  was  purchased  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  by  James  I.,  but  was  not  put  up 
in  the  House  of  Lords  until  the  Commonwealth,  two 
years  after  Charles,  I.  had  been  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. The  room  in  which  it  was  originally  hung  was 
a'smaller  room  than  that  which  it  lately  ornamented, 
and  where  it  was  not  placed  until  1800,  the  House  of 
Lords  having  met  before  the  union  with  Ireland  in  a 
room  not  so  large  or  commodious  as  that  which  ir 
has  occupied  ever  since  that  event,  was  formerly  the 
Court  of  Requests.  At  that  time  also  considerable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  consequence  oi  the  accession  of  a  hundred  new 
members. 

Burning  or  tub  Houses  of  Paruament. — Between 
6  and  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  Ibth  October, 
a  fire  burst  out  from  one  of  the  apartments  connected 
with  the  House  of  Lords:  the  burnine  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  soon  consumed  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  Library  of  the  latter,  many 
of  the  Committee  Rooms,  the  Painted  Chamber,  and 
a  number  of  other  offices.  The  house  of  Mr.  Ley, 
Clerk  of  the  Commons,  and  all  the  habitations  si^ 
uated  between  the  Lord's  Journal  Office,  and  the 
Speaker's  house,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Speaker's  house  itself  were  burnt.  The  conflagra- 
tion ultimately  extended  all  round  the  new  front 
buildings  of  the  Lords,  utterly  consuming  the  rooms 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  the  other 
office  ranging  round  to  Hayes'  CofTse.housc. — 
Bellamy's  kitchen  and  rooms  are  destroyed.  West, 
minster  Hall  is  saved  :  and  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
escaped,  though  their  roofs  were  stripped  ofT  and 
water  poured  in  by  the  engines.  Westminster  Abbey 
was  untouched,  the  wind  having  blown  from  the  S. 
W.  and  West.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  pre- 
serve papers,  records,  and  books  from  the  Liburies; 
but  as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  extent 
of  the  damage. 

The  following  is  the  Official  Report  upon  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  builditigs,  furniture,  &c.  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Speaker's  ofiicial  resi- 
dence, the  official  residence  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Law  at 
Westminister  Hall,  occasioned  by  the  fire  on  the  IStt^ 
day  of  October,  1834,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be 
ascertained. 

House  •/  Peers. — The  House  Robing  Rooms,Com 
mittee   Rooms   in   the  west  front,  and  the  rooms  of 
the    resident  otficers,  and  the    Octagon  Tower  at 
the  south  end  of  the  building — totally  destroyed. 

The   Painted  Chamber — totally  destroyed. 

The  north  end  of  the  Royal  Gallery  abutting  on 
the  Painted  Chamber — destroyed  from  the  door  lea- 
ding  to  the  Painted  Ghamber  as  far  as  the  first  com- 
partment of  columns. 

The  Library  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  which  are 
now  undergoing  alterations,  as  well  as  the  Parlia. 
ment  Offices  and  the  Offices  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  together  with  the  Committee  Rooms, 
Housekeeper's  Apartments,  &c.  in  this  part  of  the 
building  are  saved> 


House  of  Commons. — The  House,  Libranes,Coni. 
mittee  Rooms,  Housekeeper's  apartments,  Ac,  ar* 
loully  destroyed  (excepting  the  Committee  Reoma, 
Noe.  11,  13,  13  and  14,  whica  are  capable  of  b«. 
ing  repaired.) 

The  official  residence  of  Mr.  Ley  (Clerk  of  the 
House) — this  building  is  totally  destroyed. 

The  official  residence  of  the  Speaker. — The  State 
Drawing  Room  under  the  House  of  Commoos  ik 
much  damaged,  but  capable  of  restoration. 

All  the  rooms  from  the  oriel  window  to  the  south 
side  of  the  House  of  Commone  are  destroyed. 

The  Levee  Rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  building, 
together  with  the  public  galleries  and  part  of  the 
Cloisters,  very  much  damaged. 

Tn;  Courts  of  Law. — These  buildings  will  require 
some  restoration. 

Westminster  Hall. — No  damage  has  beei>  done  to 
this  building. 

Furniture  — The  furuilure,  fixtures,  and  fittings 
to  both  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  with  the 
Committee  Rooms  belonging  thereto,  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  destroyed.  The  public  furniture  at  the 
Speaker's  house  is  in  great  part  destroyed. 

The  Courts  of  Law. — The  furniture  generally  of 
these  buildings  has  sustained  considerable  damage. 

The  strictest  inquiry  is  in  progress  as  to  the  cauaa 
of  this  calamity,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reasoit 
to  suppose  that  it  has  arisen  from  any  other  than  ac. 
cidcntal  causes. 

Oflice  of  Woods,  ice.,  I7th  October,  1834. 

A  fire  at  Liverpool  on  the  10th  ult.  which  b|pk* 
out  in  the  extensive  warehouse  in  Lawnclel's.hey, 
in  the  warehouse   ol  Thomas  Dover  &>  Co.  and  in 

its  progress,  burnt  1500  bales  of  cotton,  900  hbds. 
of  sugar,  and  150  hhds  of  molasses.  Losa  estimated 
at  40,000/,  partly  insurod.  Most  of  the  cotton  be. 
longing  to  Sands,  Hodson,  Turner  &,  Co.  and  Robert 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Livingston  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  re . 
ply  to  a  report,  that  **  in  order  to  put  an  end  tp  th« 
question  of  claims  between  the  two  Sovemments, 
and  to  counteract  the  possibility  of  new  obstacles  on 
the  part  of  the  Chamber,  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
will  reduce  its  claims  by  one-third."  The  Paris 
Constitutional  of  Oct.  14,  states  that  *<it  has  been 
authorized  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  Minis, 
ter,  to  declare  that  he  has  received  no  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  agr^e 
to  any  compromise  whatever,  relative  to  the  25,000,. 
000  claimed  of  France,  and  further,  that  Mr.  Living, 
ston  is  sure  no  such  instructions  will  ever  be  trans, 
mitted  to  him." 

Accounts  from  Madrid  bring  the  conclusion  rela. 
tive  to  the  exclusion  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  progeny 
from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  project  of  law  presented  by  the  government  on 
this  subject  has  been  unanimously  approved  of  by 
the  Chamber  of  Procuradures. 

Munich  accounts  states  that  the  negociatioiw  for 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Donna  Maria,  of  Portugal 
with  Augustus,  Duke  of  Lcuchtenburg  are  finally 
concluded. 

Portsmouth,  Oct.  18. — This  morning  the  Sobo 
steamer,  Capt.  Eraser,  arrived  from  Lisbon,  having 
left  on  Sunday  last,  at  4  A.  M.'  She  brought  letters 
from  Oporto,  where  she  stayed  four  hours,  and  from 
Vigo,  at  which  place  she  was  fourteen  hours. 

A  deep  and  general  feeling  of  regret  was  becom. 
ing  very  prevslent,  both  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  at  the 
deathof  Don  Pedro,  it  being  believed  that  he  was  real, 
ly  sincere  in  his  determination  to  carry  on  all  neces. 
sary  reforms  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter  ;  which  it  is 
much  feared  Donna  Maria  will  not  do,  under  the  tote, 
lage  of  Tapiaand  Palmella.who  are  secretly  disciples 
of  the  old  Absolute  school.  The  Duke  of  Palinella 
is  the  most  intimate  confidant  and  adviser  of  the 
young  Queen.  The  country  continued  in  a  tranquil 
state.  The  army  was  so  well  disposed  towards  the 
present  state  of  the  Government,  that  not  the  slight, 
est  apprehension  of  disaflfection  existed,  should  Don 
Miguel  make  the  rash  attempt  again  to  enter  the 
country.     The  harvest  had  been  abundant. 

There  was  no  later  news  in  Paris  from  Madrid, 
than  the  9th. 

The  packgt  ship  Europe,  A.  C.  Marshal,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  19th  September,  having  the  re- 
markable short  passage  of  17  days  firom  this  port. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Zara,  dated  August  29  : — 
"  The  Austrian  commercial  brig  Giro,  in  her  passage 
from  Veoice.  obaenred  on  the   lOtb  insunti  beferf 
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tanriM,  a  ahip  in  flaroea  to  the  aoatheaat  of  ScogUe 
Sanaigo.  Her  captain  immediately  made  all  aail  for 
the  unfortonate  object,  and  arrived  in  time  lo  receive 
the  erew.  consiating  of  ten  men.  She  proved  to  be 
the  American  brig  Ontario,  bound  from  Mobile, 
North  America,  to  Trieate.  She  had  been  struck 
with  lightning,  and  the  flamea  spread  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  it  was  impossible  lo  overcome  them.  The 
Ciro  conveyed  the  erew  to  the  island  of  Lessina, 
where  the  anthoritiea  supplied  them  with  the  means 
of  proceeding  to  Trieate. 

The  Revenue  Accounla  of  England  present  a  de. 
creaae  on  the  last  quarter,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding one  of  last  year,  of  £330,064.  The  re- 
suit  for  the  year  exhibits  an  increase  of  ^13,448, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  one.  This  arises 
principally  from  the  Customs. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  foreign  papers  haa  been  re- 
duced in  England  to  a  moderate  sum,  so  that  Aine- 
rican  newspapers  may  now  be  aent  there  without  in. 
ctirring  an  unreasonable  charge.         :"  "'; 

A  new  bridge  is  about  to  be  ereeted  across  the 
Thames,  from  the  I^ambeth  to  the  Westminster  side 
of  the  river,  near  the  Mill.bank  Penitentiary. 

The  galliant  and  the  spirited  Duchess  d'Angeu- 
leme,  whom  Bonaparte  pronounced  to  be  the  only 
**  man**  in  the  Bourbou  family,  is  at  present  in  Hun 
farjr.  She  was  at  OfTen  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber. Her  husband  and  father-in-law  remain  in  Bo- 
hemi^. 

The  Poliah  inhabitants  still  suffer  from  the  perse- 
OBti&n  of  the  Government.  Their  toimeiits  under 
tK'^  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Rohow,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  as  they  had  been  led  to  hope, 
kave  been  increased.  Many  persons  have  been  xr- 
rested,  and  put  into  close  confinement.  Among  them 
•re  M.  Eugene  Sycxaniecki  and  M.  Joseph  Mikorski, 
who  had  been  married  only  a  few  days.  The  only 
•nme,  it  is  said,  of  which  they  are  accused  is  their 
having  sent  relief  to  some  of  their  unfortunate  coun. 
tryncn  in  foreign  lands. 

A  letter  from  Algiera,  dated  27th  ult.,  announces 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of"  The 
Pleasure*  of  Hope,"  &«.,  in  that  colony. 


rerected  in  that  town ;  and  regards  it  as  the  com. 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  that  vicinity.  We  wish 
■access  to  the  undertaking. 

Buenon  Ayret  Steamboat. — The  Alexandria  Ga. 
zette  of  Saturday  says  : 

•'  We  learn  that  the  steamboat  Potomac,  formerly 
rnnning  between  this  place  and  Norfolk,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  Steamboat  Compa- 
ny of  Boston.  It  is  intended  to  run  her  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Viedo,  and  she  is  to  be 
commahded  by  Capt.  Richard  Sutton,  formerly  of 
the  Marco  Bozzaris.  The  Potomac  is  now  under- 
going repairs,  and  is  expected  to  sail  about  the  1st 
of  December." 

Capt.  Sutton  has  the  exclusive  steam  navigation 
granted  him,  by  the  Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  the  river  Plata  for  ten  years,  and  we  trust  he  will 
makefit  a  valuable  node  of  travelling  between  the 
two  cities,  and  a  profitable  one  to  himself,  and  the 
owners  of  the  boat. — [Com.  Adv.] 

Steatn.»hip  Connecticut. — Yesterday  afternoon  a 
number  of  underwriters  and  others  visited,  by  invita- 
tion, this  vessel.  All  were  highly  gratified,  and  we 
have  no  deubt  from  the  remarks  ot  ihoee  on  board, 
that  steam  vessels  navigating  the  sea  will  hereafter 
be  taken  at  the  same  risk,  by  insurance  companies, 
as  merchant  vessels.  The  Connecticut  is  copper 
fastened  and  newly' coppered,  and  in  every  respect 
completely  fitted  for  her  intended  station,  and  being 
substantially  planked  up  under  the  guards  renders 
her  additionally  safe  as  a  sea  boat.  She  leaves  hence 
positively  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant,  and  has  su- 
perior  accommodations  for  100  passengers,  about  50 
having  already  taken  berths.  Her  boilers,  piston, 
machinery,  &.C.,  sre  in  perfect  order ;  and  that  no 
detention  for  want  of  fuel  may  occur,  a  vessel  has 
already  sailed  tor  Key  West  with  a  supply  of  coal 
for  her  in  case  of  need.  There  have  been  no  pains 
spared  to  render  the  Connecticut  every  way  calculat- 
ed  for  the  trade  she  is  intended  for,  and  we  hope  her 
trips  between  New  Orleans,  Metamoras  and  Tarn, 
pieo  will  equal  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  her 
enterprizing  owners.  She  is  to  be  commanded  by 
Captain  Mooie,  a  well  known  and  experienced  ship- 
master.— [Gazette.] 


Mexico. — An  arrival   at  Philadelphia,  from  Vera 
Cruz,  brings  intelligence  from  Mexico  to  the  17th 
of    October.       Tranquillity    continues    to   prevail 
throoghout  the  county — but  it  is  the  quiet  of  a  des 
petism,  and  no  one  can  calculate  its  termination. — 
A  decided  opposition  to  the  government  already  be- 
fins  to  manifest  itself ;  but  it  seems  it  has* as  yet 
'  made  but  little  head. 
,    According  to    the    Censor  of  Vera  Cruz  of  the 
0th  October,  it  would  appear  that  a  few  prisoners 
of  State  had  been  released  from  the  fortress  of  San 
Jaan  de  Ulloa,  and  among  the  number  were  the  dis. 
ting uished  Senators,  Alpuche  and  Cueco. 

Many  distinguished  patriots  who,  trusting  to  the 
promises  of  the  Santanintas,  with  regard  to  the  pre 
servation  of  free  institutions,  had  remained  neutral 
during  the  last  disturbances,  being  now  unwilling  to 
submit  to  a  political  and  religious  system  of  intoler- 
aBce,  had  also  left  the  country.  The  Ex-Vice-Pre- 
sident Farius,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  gross- 
est insults  from  an  excited  mob,  duhag  his  journey 
from  Mexico  to  Tampico,  hud  embarked  for  New 
Oricans. 

The  President  had  made  several  important  nomi. 
nations  in  the  various  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion, removing  from  their  situations  those  individuals 
saspeeted  of  devotion  to  the  late  federal  govern- 
Bont. 


SUMMARY. 

"Vie  second  Session  of  the  23d  Congress  com* 
menees  two  weeks  from  next  Monday.  Some  oi 
Ike  members  are  already  on  their  way  to  the  Capi- 
tal, or  have  arrived  there. 

A  letter  received  in  Boston,  from  Marseilles,  an- 
Boances  the  death  of  George  B.  Adams,  Esq.  United 
States  Consul  at  Alicant.  Spain,  Sept.  10.  Mr.  Ad- 
<UBS  was  a  lutive  of  Boston,  but  had  resided  in  Spain 
for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  his  Message  to  the 
Lefislatore,  states,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
talcs  of  negroes  belonging  to  that  State,  is  one  hun- 
drad  and  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fony- 
•ight  dollars. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  aays :— The  Lynchburg  Vir 
giatan  daacribas  an  aztaniiT^  eotton  tactoijr  to  be 


We  listened  with  much  interest  to  a  sermon  de- 
livered before  the  New- York  Young  Men's  Tempe- 
rance Society,  at  the  brick  Church  on  Sunday  week 
last,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  The  house  was  filled  at  an 
early  hour,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  all  could 
be  accommodated  with  seats.  Although  so  much 
has  been  said  upoa  the  subject  of  Temperance,  yet 
the  Doctor  threw  around  it  such  an  interest  as  to  ri. 
vet  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  observed  that 
there  were  now  in  the  United  States  seven  thousand 
Temperance  Societies,  embracing  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  members. — [Com.  Adv.] 

Col.  White,  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Flo- 
rida, who  is  now  in  Europe,  has  written  home  that 
the  capitalists  of  England  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade  from  London  and 
Liverpool,  lo  the  Florida  ports.  He  mentions  one 
line  of  vessels  already  projected  to  St.  Marks  and 
Pensacola,  and  one  to  Apalachicola.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  planters  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  States  that  have  access 
to  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  be  largely 
benefitted  by  direct  and  regular  intercourse  with 
(Sreat  Britain.  Mobile  offers  inducements  of  the 
highest  order,  and  is  destined  to  support  a  very 
extensive  and  constantly  increasing  commerce. — 
[Mobile  Register.] 

Rev.  Mr.  Mortimkk.— We  cannot  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with  our  Moravian  brethren, 
on  the  loss  of  their  excellent  and  venerable  minis. 
IT,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mortimer,  who  expired  on 
Monday,  the  10th  instant,  after  a  short  but  painful 
illness,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Mortimer 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  in  the  year  1791 
After  filling  the  station  of  teacher  of  the  United 
Brethren  at  Nazareth  Hall,  Pennsylvania,  he  com- 
menced his  missionary  labors  among  th^lndians  of 
this  country,  which  he  continued,  without  intermis. 
sion,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  In  1812  he  was 
cjUed  to  the  Pastoral  care  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
this  city,  in  which  station  he  remained  for  seventeen 
years,  in  tbe  faithful  and  affectionate  discharge  of 
his  duties.  The  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  retirement,  enjoying  the  affectionate  esteem 
of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  of  all  denominations 
He  departed  this  life  in  humble  reliance  on  the  mer 
its  of  his  Saviour,  and  leaves  a  deeply  afflicted  tam: 
ly  to  mourn  his  loss. — [Churchman.  ] 

Six  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Charlestovm  Convent,  have 
joined  the  UrsuUne  Nunnary  in  Qaebec. 


Ortat  Emigration  to  the  Wett. — The  following 
extracts,  one  I'rom  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  pub- 
lished in  Perrysburg,  (Ohio)  dated  October  21st, 
another  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  October 
17th,  and  a  third  from  an  interior  town  of  Missouri, 
will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  emigration 
to  the  West. 

The  number  that  arrive  and  depart  daily  from 
our  town,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  ia  the  valley, 
is  almost  incredible.  A  wag  at  our  elbow,  while 
we  were  standing  upon  the  porch  of  one  of  our  pub- 
lic houses  in  this  place,  remarked,  as  we  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  long  train  of  covered  wagons,  as  they 
came  pouring  into  the  town,  that  he  verily  believed 
"  the  whole  Eati  had  broken  up."  And  well  indeed 
he  might  suppose  so,  as  the  spectacle  certainly  jus. 
tified  the  belief.  To  the  farmer  in  the  East,  who 
wishes  to  better  his  fortune  by  emigration,  we  say, 
the  Valley  of  Miami  is  ihe  place  for  you ;  near  a 
good  and  never  failing  market,  and  as  productive  a 
soil  as  any  part  of  the  West  can  boast  of.  In  addi. 
tion  to  the  above,  we  add  that  a  more  delightful  re- 
gion we  were  never  in." — [Miami  of  the  Lake.] 

The  census  just  taken  shows  a  popalation  in  De- 
troit of  4910. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser  inci- 
dentally remarks  : — 

"  The  most  permanent  population  of  our  city  does 
not  exceed  50,000.  from  which  deduct  30,000  colored, 
which  will  leave  a  white  population  of  20,000.     Of  | 
these  we  may  say  15,000  are  Catholics,  and  5,000 
Protestants — and  of  these   again  there    are  at  least 
6,000  communicants  of  the    first  denoiii'naiion,  and  i 
600    of   the    latter.     There    are    in  all  6  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  attended  by,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  20   priests;  10  Protestant  churches,  aitended] 
by  7  clergymen.     The  usual  estimate,  for  must  reli- 
gious countries,  is,  we  believe,  a  church  for  every | 
1000  inhabitants." 

Butinest  of  Franklin.  Mass. — It  is  stated  that  in  I 
the  town  (or  township)  of  Franklin  near  Wrentham.I 
Mass.  containing  a  population  of  about  1,700  per.l 
sons,  the  value  of  the  straw  hats  manufactured  by| 
the  females  is  between  75,000  and  80,000  dollars 
year.  ■  -■  -    '    .'    _v' _'. 

Dividend. — The  JEina.  Insurance  Company  have 
declared  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  for  the  last  si] 
months,  payable  on  the  15th  inst.    ,;  .    '^ .  ■■ 

On  the  late  re-organizaiion  of  the  marine  corps,j 
eight  or  ten  lieutenants  were  to  be  appointed,  for 
which  stations  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  ap^ 
plicants. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Ludlow,  of  Albany,  hasreceivec 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  the  UniverJ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.     The  departure  of  this  estimaj 
ble  man  and  distinguished  divine,  is  a  source  of  mud 
regret  among  the  Albanians. 

A  run  upon  the  Quebec  Bank  has  taken  place,  aii<j 
was  not  over  at   the  last  accounts.     The  Montreal 
Bank  has  also  been  a  sufferer  by  the  same  operation! 
In  three  days  the  latter  has  paid  out  jei2,000  in  spe 
cie.     The  bills  oftiiat  Bank  are  passing  for  goods  i 
5s.  2d.  and  5s.  6d.  only. 

[From  the  Norfolk  Beaeon.[ 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Do 
cachet  has  resigned  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Churcl 
in  this  borough,  and  accepted  the  invitation  to  th| 
Rectorship  of  St.  Stephens  Church  in  the  city 
Philadelphia,  vacated  recently  by  the  death  of  th| 
Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery. 

The  gallopade  of  Meteors,  which  kicked  up  sueh  | 
flurry  in  the  heavens  last  autumn,  has  it  seems,  bee 
repeated  this  year  upon  the  anniversary  ef  the  fir^ 
tlante.  This  occasion  was  anticipated  by  Profess* 
Olmstead  of  Yale  College  and  other  scieatitic  me^ 
The  Professor,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon, 
sisted  by  Mr.  Loomis,  a  teacher  in  the  college, *at; 
Mr.  Haile,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  snrs  tbi 
the  presence  of  the  moon  permitted  only  the  larg^ 
and  more  splendid  meteors  to  be  seen.  The  numt 
of  them,  though  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  w^ 
much  above  the  common  avetage.  They  began 
be  frequent  as  early  as  four  minutes  past  1  o'clocf 
when  a  fire  ball  of  unusual  splendor  blazed  forth  aa 
signal.  From  this  penod  they  continued  to  fall  atj 
pretty  uniform  rate  until  daylight  was  far  advance 
They  estimated  tfiat  a  thousand  fell  during  the  niglj 
Their  directions  were  mere  remarkable  than  th« 
number,  and  afforded  more  oneqnivocal  evidence  j 
the  identity  of  the  phenomenon  with  that  of  lastye^ 
They  sppeared  as'  vfore,  to  radiate  from  a  comi 
centre,  and  that  n  was  again  in  the  C«nstel| 

tion  of  Leo. 
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•'  In  mere  externals  the  Cbippewas  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  otiier  tribes  of  tho   Algon 
quin  stock  in  the  Western  country.     And  the  (toints 
in  which  a  difference  holds  may  be  suppesed  to  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  the  effects  of  a  more  unge- 
nial  climate.     They  are,  to  a  less  extent  than  most 
of  the  tribes,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  more  exclu- 
sively hunters   and    warriors.     Living  in  a   portion 
cf  the  continent  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
large  and  small  lakes,  they  find  a  common  resource 
in  fiah,  and  along  with  this  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
reaping  the  wild  rice.     Their  covernment  has  been 
deemed  a   paradox,  ut   the  same  time  exercising, 
and  loo  feeble  to  exercise,    power.     But  it  is  not 
more  paradoxical  than  all  patriarchal  governments, 
which  have  their  tie  in  filial  affection,  and  owe  their 
weakness  to  versatality  of  opinion.     War  and  other 
public  calamities  bring  them  together,  while  prospe- 
rity drives  them  apart.    They  rally  on  public  danger 
with  wonderful  facility,  and  they  disperse  with  e. 
qual  quickness.    All  their  efforts  are  of  the  partisan, 
popular  kind  ;  and  if  these  do  not  succeed  they  are 
dispirited.     There    is  nothing    m   their   institutions 
and  resources  suited  for  long-continued,  steady  ex- 
ertion.    The  most  striking  trait  in  their  moral  his. 
tory  is  the  institution  of  the  Totem — a   s  gn  manu- 
al,  by   which  the  affiliation  of  families   is  traced, 
agreeing  more  exactly,  perhaps,  than  has  been  sup< 
posed  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  feudal  ages; 
and  this  institution  is  kept  upwith  a  feeling  of  impor. 
tance  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  An  Indian,  as 
it  well  known,  will  tell  his  specific  name  with  great 
reluctance,  but  his  generic  or  family  name,  in  other 
words,  his  Totem,  he  will  declare  without  hesitation, 
and  with  an  evident  feeling  of  pride.  None  of  our  tribes 
have  proceeded  farther  than  the   first  ru  \m   steps  in 
hieroglyphic  writing  ;  and  it  is  a  prnctice   in  which 
the  Chippewas  are  peculiarly  exper:.       No  part  of 
I  their  country  can  be    visited  without  bringing  this 
trait    into  prominent  notice.      Every   path    has   its 
blazed  and  figured  trees,  conveying    intelligence  to 
•11  who  pass,  for  all  can  read  and  understand  these 
I  signs.     They  are  taught  to  the  young  as  carefully  as 
lour  alphabet,  with    the    distinction,  however,   that 
Ihierogliphic  writing  is  the  prerogative  of  the  males. 
■  These   devices  are  often  traced  on  sheets  of  birch- 
Ibark   attached    to  poles.     Thuy  aie  traced  on    war 
Iclubs,    or    canoe  paddles,  bows,    or  gun   stocks. — 
IThey  are   often  drawn  on  skins,  particularly  those 
lused  as  back  dresses  by  warriors.     They  have  also 
[other  hieroglyphic  modes  of  communicating  infornia. 
■lion,  by  poles  with  knots  of  grass  attached  to  them, 
lor    rings    of  paint,  and    often  antlers,    or    animal' 
Iteads  suspended  by   the  banks  of  rivers. — [School 
;raft's  last  work.] 


FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

Thk  Lord  Cuanckllor's  Lectures. — Inter- 
change— Realrictiont. — That  production  may.  take 
place  in  two  different  ways, — either  as  the  immedi- 
jite  fruit  of  native  industry,  or  as  something  obtained 
from  abroad  in  exchange  for  that, — and  that  what. 
)ver  tends  to  direct  production  and  exchange  into 
^th«r  channels  than  those  into  which  they  fall  when 
)ft  free  and  unimpeded  causes  the  industry  of  the 
imunity  to  be  employed  to  less  advantage  than  it 
rould  otherwise  be,  being  once  established,  it  bs- 
lomes  a  necessary  branch  of  the  inquiry  to  ex- 
Imine  the  effeeta  of  a  system  of  bounties  and  prohi- 
liiions. 

In  the   least  hurtful  shape   in  which  bounties  and 

Irobibitions  can  be  applied,  setting  aside  the  expense 

If  superintendence,  they  merely  occasion  a  transfer 

|f  properly,  as   it  were,  from  the  right  hand  to  the 

(ft,    as  if,  supposing  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of 

kockings  to  be  purchased  at  5s.  each,  and  govern- 

jient  should  allow  a  bounty  of  Ss.  Gd.  upon  tho  one, 

;impo!ie  a  duty  of '29.  and  6d.  upon  the  other.  T^n 

iilhng!),  It  is  plain,  would  procure  one  pair  of  tach  ; 

it  the  milker  of  the  shoes,  being  enabled  by  r-ieans 

flhe  bounty  to  produce  them  at  half  the  former  cost, 

loald  afford  to  sell  them  at  2s.  6d.,  while  the  maker 

stockings,  unable  to  produce  them  at  less  than  the 

\tiaer  cost,    must  add  the  28.   6d.  to  their  former 

ice,  and  would  not  sell  them  for  less  than  7s.  6d. 

inmies  in   this  country  have  been  mostly  applied 

the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  not  so  much 

jith  a  view  to  make  fish  and  oil  cheap  as  for  the  im- 

[ovement  of  the  shipping  interest.  This  plea  1  shall 

\amine  by  and  by,  merely  remarking  at  present,  that 

la  larger  quantity  of  labor  and  capital  is  thus  forced 

lone  direction  than  would  naturally  flow  into  it,  a 

la  if  occasioned  to  the  community,  and  if  such  iar- 

'  qaantiiy  of  labor  and  capital  is  not  so  forced  in 

It  direction,  then  the  shipping  interest  is  no  better 

1  the  boiuity  than  without  it.  and  consequently  the 

sney  is  wasted. 


Such  being  the  operation  of  bountios  and  probibi 
lions  upon  the  products  of  the  same  country,  let 
us  see  what  are  their  effsc's  when  applied  to  thej 
transactions  of  one  country  with  another.  Admit- 1 
ting  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  commodities  at  as  | 
little  cost  as  possible,  and  admitting  also,  as  has 
jbeen  fully  proved,  that  no  commodities  will  be  imv 
I  ported  from  abroad  e,xcept  they  can  be  obtained  at! 
less  cost  than  at  home,  it  must  follow,  that  in  what.! 
ever  degree  tho  business  of  production  and  exchange 
are  turned  out  of  the  course  which  they  would  na-> 
turally  lake,  in  the  same  degree  the  advantoges: 
arising  from  production  and  exchange  are  sacrificed,! 
or  at  least  postponed,  to  something  else.  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  for  which  they  ought  to  be  so  post-' 
poned  is  a  consideration  not  for  political  economy,  I 
but  for  politics.  ,' 

Let  us  suppose  that  linens  might  be  manufactured' 
on  the  continent  as  cheaply  as  in  this  country — say 
at  30d.  per  yard,  but  that  our  government,  desirous 
of  encouraging  the  home  manufacture,  granted  a 
bounty  of  2d.  a  yard  upon  exportation.  The  effectj 
would  be,  that  the  French  would  cease  to  manufac- 1 
ture  linen  because  they  could  obtain  it  from  as  for! 
28d.,  and  they  might  employ  the  capital  thus  with- 
drawn to  the  production  of  silk,  and  England  would 
be  paying  the  expense  of  transport  both  upon  the 
linen  she  exported  and  the  silk  she  might  take  in 
exchange.  Thus  her  means  of  enjoyment  would  be 
diminished.  The  false  reasoning  which  has  led  to 
jthese  equally  false  principles  of  foreign  trade  is,  that 
an  increase  of  production  in  some  particular  com. 
modify  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  country.  Thus  ihe 
'grower  of  corn  or  the  manufacturer  of  silk  may  have 
jpersuadcd  the  imposition  of  restrictions  in  his  favor, 
{beoauso  by  them  he  might  be  enabled  to  grow  more 
corn  or  to  produce  more  silk.  But  the  true  light  in 
which  to  view  such  application  would  be  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 
'  With  respect  to  one  great  argumeut  in  favor  of  the 
icominuance  of  bounties  and  prohibitions — namely, 
that  their  withdrawal  would  occasion  great  distress- 
it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  thus  lost  in  one  di- 
rection is  often  gained  in  another.  If  the  withdraw- 
|al  of  the  bounty  upon  the  manufacture  of  silk  should 
cause  it  to  go  over  to  France,  it  would  most  likely 
occasion  a  rise  in  the  demand  for  cotton  to  supply 
the  French.  To  plead,  however,  as  a  barrier  to 
all  change,  that  it  would  produce  distress  to  indi- 
viduals,  is  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  the  talking 
and  writing  about  the  general  happiness, — to  argue 
that  all^alteration,  all  improvement  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited  ;  for  what  are  the  events  in  which  the  inter, 
eats  of  some  individuals  do  not  require  to  be  sacrifi- 
ced 7  In  introducing  salutary  reforms  it  is  certain, 
ly  desirable  that  as  little  injury  should  be  inflicted 
as  possible,  but  whenever  they  appear  to  stand  in 
competition,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
enlightened  legislation  and  true  morality  to  sacri.^ 
fice  the  greater  interest  to  the  less.  ' 

A  bounty  to  one  portion  of  the  community  is  ne-l 
cessarily  attended  with  a  prohibition  to  the  remain.  { 
der.     Now  the  granting  of  a  right  can  never  be  jns-j 
tified  unless  the  good  conferred  by  it  is  more  than; 
equivalent  to  the   corresponding  evil.     Tiiere  is  no| 
.subject  upon  which  the  policy  oi'  the  restrictive  and 
prohibitive  system  has  been  maintained  with  more  | 
obstinacy  and  sophistry  than  that  of  corn.     Corn,| 
however,  will  no  longer  be  imported  from  abroad  I 
than  it  is  cheaper  for  the  community  to  do  so  ;  and  ifi 
it  is  right  that  the  community  should  have  th«  benefit  I 
of  this  cheaper  production  in  other  commodities,  why 
should  it  be  denied  them   in  one  where,  from  the' 
greater  consumption,  the  advantage  is  likely  to  be  ot 
(greater  impoitance?     Two   reasons  alleged  by  the 
advocates  for  restriction,  which  I  did  not  notice  in  a 
,  former  lecture,  are,  first,  the  power  which  we  should 
|iut  into  the  hands  uf  other  nations,  by  giving  them 
iln'  .supply  <if  our  markets  wiili  the  (irst  necessarie.'' 
of  life,  of  reducing  us  at  auy  time  to  extremities; 
secondly,  the    injustice  of  denying  to  farmer.^  audi 
landlords  a  similar  monopoly  to   that  which   is  in; 
certain  cases  enjoyed  by  merchants   and  manufac' 
turers.     As  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  is 
by  no  means   established  that  war  would   stop  our  I 
jiipplies  of  corn,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  lute  war,  I 
which  was  perhaps  more  general,   more  protracted,' 
and  conducted  with    stronger  feelings  of  animosity  j 
than  any  on  the  records  of  history  ;  nor  is  it  yet  cer. ; 
tain  that  the  country  supplying  the  corn  is  not  almost 
ae  dependent  upon  the  other  country  for  u  vent  for 
its  produce  as  the  purchasing  country  is  fur  a  sup- 
(«ly.     Besides,    if  this  is    to   be    admitted  as  a  va.| 
lid  reason  against  the    importation  of  corn,  it  may; 
be  admitted  as  a  valid  reason  against  foreign  com. 
merce  altogether.    The  moat  consolatory  conclusion 
to  which  the  true  theory  of  foreign  commerce  has 


given  birth  is,  that  nations  have  an  interest  in  loving 
one  another.  Instead  of  providing  against  the  «f. 
fectdof  warby  making  ourselves  independent  of  other 
nations,  it  should  be  our  study,  by  extending  our  rela. 
lions  and  our  concerns  with  them,  to  engage  their 
interests  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  it.  With  re. 
spect  to  the  second  argument,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  if  it  is  good  for  the  producers  of  corn,  it  is  good 
for  every  other  spcies  of  producers  whatever  :  and 
it  moreover  supposes  some  peculiar  gain  to  the  mer- 
ciiant  and  the  manufacturer  out  of  the  monopoly,  and 
a  corresponding  evil  to  the  grower  of  com,  in  nei. 
ther  of  which  suppositions  is  there  the  shadow  of 
truth. 

Talleyrand. — We    have   received    a  book,  called 
the  Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand,   accempanied  with 
a  portrait.     We  have  not  read  it  through,   but  ine 
pages  we  have  read  have   filled  us  with  disgust. — 
Theft,  the  most  heartless   seduction,    murder,   and 
infamous  treachery,  are  amongst  the  crimes  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  eminent  person  whose  history  this 
professes  to  be.     It  he   have  been    guilty  of  these 
various  offences,  compared  to  him  the   most  depri- 
ved villains  who  have   expiated  their  crimes  on  the 
gallows — the  Burks  and   the   Bishops   of  our  times 
arc  poor  contemptable  driveller  in  iniquity.    It  is 
not  possible  that  French   society,  bad  as  it  was  be. 
fore  ihe   revolution,  could  have    tolerated    such  a 
monster,  and  it   is  not   possible,  if  only  the  tenth 
part  of  the  crimes  here  attrii>uted  to  the  person 
iia  lied  were  true,  or  pos8c^8ed  the  shadow  of  credi- 
bility, that  he  could  be  received  at  this  day  into  any 
society.    All  men  and  all  women  must  shrink  from 
htm  with    instinctive    horror,    as  they  shrink  from 
death.     If  the  stories  here  told  be  not  true,  ihe  in- 
venter  or  compiler  of  them  is  more  depraved  than 
the  individual   he  describes.     In  either  case   it  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  literary  men  that  sueh  a  work  should 
have  found  a  translator.    Our  readers,  remember- 
ing the  testimony   to  Talleyrand's  character,  borne 
as  well  by  the  Duke   of  Wellington  a*  Earl  Grey, 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  caution  with  which 
such  scandalous  anecdotes  as  those  which  this  book 
contains  ought  to  be  received. — Courier.    [From  the 
little  we  have  read  of  the  book  we   are  inclined   to 
concur   in   the  judgment   which  the    Courier  pro- 
nounces upon  it.    It  professes  to  be  "  neither  libel 
nor  panegyric,"  but  the  gross  caricature  which  faces 
the  title  page,  and  which  purports  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Talleyrand,  is  sufficient  to  rduse  the  suspicions  of 
every  one  that  the  work  isnoi  so  free  from  libel  as 
from  paoef yric 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  demand  of  SO.OOOZ.,  al. 
eged  to  be  due  to  himfor  arrears  of  pay,  as  Inspec. 
tor  General  of  the  Belgium  fortresses,  has  been  re- 
fused  by  the  Minister  of  War,  on  the  groiud  that  his 
Grace  has  no  claim  on  the  present  Government  of 
Belgium,  never  having  been  recognized  as  holding 
any  commission  and  appointment  under  Leopold  ; 
urging,  that  had  such  sum  been  due  to  the  "  Chief  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,"  his  demand  should  have  bean 
made  on  the  Government  of  William  of  Holland, 
and  not  on  the  Belgian  Treasury. 

In  the  year  1792  the  fatal  effects  of  the  s>stem 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  were  first  pointed  out  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whieh  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  were  members.  The  report 
states  that  there  were  in  prison  1,957  prisoners,  1,803 
wives,  and  4,088  children.  That  for  debit  under 
jS20  the  law  charges  Were  je9,250.  and  the  sums 
received  £1,948  ;  and  for  these  debts  under  jCSO 
there  were  610  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  been 
imprisoned  nine  year  for  jC4  10.,  and  that  a  wo. 
man  had  died  in  Horsham  gaol,  after  having  been 
imprisoned  forty  five  years  for  JC19. 

On  the  inipurtant  subject  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland, 
liie  Quitrteily  Review  has  ihe  following  striking  re- 
marks : — "A  little  more  delay,  and  the  great  agita- 
tor will  step  in,  and,  with  a  transition  which  to  him 
is  easy  and  natural,  will  declare  himself  the  advo- 
cate  of  a  poor  law  ;  and,  by  forchig  it  on  an  un. 
willing  government,  secure  to  himself  ail  the  credit 
and  gratitude  that  must  spring  from  its  coneessiiHi, 
and  thus  seat  hiinseh''  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  Irish  people.  If  the  government 
wish  to  give  permanence  to  the  dangerous  power 
which  that  individual  now  wields,  they  caouoi  take 
a  more  direct  course  than  by  allowing  him  this  last 
and  greatest  advantage  over  them.  While  he  is  jret 
professedly  hostile  to  it,  they  might,  if  not  ae  de. 
ticient  in  decision  as  in  policy,  by  coming  forward 
with  this  great  measure  of  practical  relief  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  alienate  them  from  tb« 
agitator  and  his  plots,  and  win  their  regard  and  af- 
fections for  British  connection  and  the   imperial  i#r» 
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vifUture.  Will  they  let  the  moment  go  by  which 
gutat  determine  the  destines  of  Ireland,  perhaps  of 
Britain  likewise  7" 

Scutndhsm, — "  Immortalized  by  an  extraordinary 
eircamatance,  Saandham,  among  ioreigners,  has  un. 
accountably  changed  it«  name  to  Saardham,  proba- 
bly in  eompliment  to  the  czar  carpenter '.  The  as- 
pect it  offers,  when  approached  by  Beverwyck,  is  as 
tiflgular  as  the  fact  which  made  it  so  renowned.  On 
t  space  of  less  than  two  leagues,  without  trees  or 
bills,  are  crowded  2000  mills,  some  of  which  are  of 
a  prodigious  height.  In  casting  the  eye  over  this 
oioving  forest,  you  behold,  at  short  distances,  small 
standards  and  flags  of  different  colors,  fixed  on  the 
(Ops  of  houses,  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  ribands 
interlaced  on  the  wings  of  the  mills  whirling  in 
(heir  circuit,  while  crowns  of  the  most  brilliant  hues, 
luspeoded  at  the  extremities  of  their  sails,  describe 
all  larger  circles.  This  is  the  way  by  which  the 
Saandbamites  announce  their  marriages ;  each  flag 
indicates  a  nuptial,  and  every  mill  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  nouveaux  maritei  carries  the  same 
trophies.  The  aristocratic  miller,  by  this  means, 
exhibits  his  wealth,  and  attracts  his  clients  and 
friends.  On  the  same  horizon,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  joy,  the  fixed  win7s  of  other  mills  show  the 
deaths  of  their  proprietors." — [Gordon's  Belgium.] 

DuerimiMation. — Mr.  Baron  BoUand,  in  the  course 
of  bis  evidence  in  the  great  will  cause  at  Lancaster, 
suted,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Marsden's  sanity,  that  he, 
the  learned  baron,  had  sent  him  a  volume  of  his  own 
poems,  **  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  con. 
ceived  him  to  be  a  man  of  inferior  intellect."  Were 
Mr.  Hazel  wood  still  living,  what  an  additional  feather 
would  this  be  in  the  cap  of  the  Roxburg  club. 

On  Tuesday  week  a  foot-race  took  place  on  Ker- 
sal-moor,  between  the  two  celebrated  jumpers,  Ben. 
jamin  Hart  and  the  "  Mountain  Stag,"  fur  JC30  a-sidc. 
The  distance  was  200  yards,  and  they  were  to  start 
on  the  signal  of  a  pistol,  which  twice  missed  fire, 
by  which  two  false  starts  were  made.  The  third 
time  the  Mountain  Stag  got  the  start  by  about  a 
yard  ;  Hart,  however,  recovered  this  advantage  be- 
fore they  gut  half  the  distance,  and  won  cleverly  by 
four  or  five  yards,  in  the  astonishing  short  space  of 
twenty,  one  seconds.  The  betting  at  startins  was  5 
to  4  on  Hart. — [Manchester  Courier.] 

Utility  of  knovoing  Eaglith. — There  is  a  story  of 
an  adventure  happening  to  a  poor  Highlander  from 
not  bein^  well  acquainted  with  the  Bngliah  language. 
He  came  up  to  London,  and  was  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  victuals.  One  day,  seeing  a  person  with 
a  friendly  expicasion  of  countenance,  he  stated  to 
him  his  lamentable  case.  The  man  asked  him  why 
ha  did  not  go  to  the  shop  of  a  penny  cook,  where  it 
is  aaaal  for  poor  people  to  get  food.  It  is  here  ne. 
caaaary  to  atate,  that  in  these  shops  poor  people  giv- 
mg  a  couple  of  pence,  get  a  piece  of  bread,  a  portion 
of  meat,  and  half  a  seer  of  beer  or  barley  water  ;  this 
kind  of  shop  is  called  a  penny  cook's.  The  high- 
lander,  forgetting  the  name  penny  cook,  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  language,  thought  it  was /»nny  cu^ 
•ad  going  further  on,  he  asked  where  the  penny  cut 
•hop  was.  A  man  (whom  he  addressed)  thought 
that  he  wanted  to  get  either  his  hair  cut  or  to  be 
sh«ved,  kod  pointed  out  a  barber's  shop.  The  High 
lander,  going  to  the  shop  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
was  admited  by  the  barber,  who  seated  him  on  a 
cbair.  The  tonsor  then  filled  an  ewer  with  hot  wa- 
t«r,  put  •  lamp  of  so^p  into  it,  and  making  a  lather, 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  highlander,  and  went 
up  ataira  for  hia  lazdl^and  other  shaving  apparatus 
The  Highlander,  taking  the  soapsuds  water  for  broth, 
began  to  drink  it,  and  swallowed  three  mouthfuls ; 
and  mistaking  the  lump  of  soap  for  a  potato,  and  be 
ing  exceedingly  hungry,  he  chewed  and  ate  it.  Up. 
oD  the  barber's  commg  down  stairs,  and  seeing  what 
b«d  happened,  he  was  petrified  with  astonishment 
Th«  H^hlander  taking  twopence  from  his  pocket, 
laid  them  oa  the  table,  aaying,  "I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  ;  the  broth  waa  very  good,  but  the  potato  was 
not  aufficieotiy  boiled." — [Old  Magazine.] 

LeeoZ  Proterbt. — In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  proverbial 
•xpreaaion  forcibly  indicates  the  object  constantly 
oceup3ring  the  minda  of  the  inhabitants.  The  two 
daemsters,  or  judges,  when  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  judgment,  declare  they  will  render  justice  be- 
tween roan  and  man  aa  "equally  as  the  herring-bone 
lies  between  the  two  sides  ;"  an  image  which  could 
not  have  occurred  to  any  people  unaccustomed  to 
tha  herring  fishery.  There  is  a  Cornish  proverb. 
"  Tbosa  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must 
be  ruled  by  tha  rock ;"  the  strands  of  Cornwall,  so 
oftCD  covered  with  wrecks,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
on  ihe  imagination  of  its  inhabitanta  the  two  objects 


from  whence  they  drew  this  salutary  proverb  against 
obstinate  wrong  heads.— [D.  Israeli's  Curiosities  of 
Literature.] 

Morning  CaU$. — "  The  ancient  custom  of  bon- 
hommie,  paving  visits  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  to 
your  friends  and  acquaintances,  is  still  kept  up  at 
Brussels  with  great  precision.  At  an  early  hour, 
when  light  is  visible,  the  whole  genteel  male  popu- 
lation  of  the  city  is  in  movement,  and  every  carriage 
and  horse  in  requisition  for  the  occasion.  The  pe- 
destrians may  be  seen  crossing  each  other  at  every 
corner,  the  great  contest  being,  who  shall  first  de- 
liver  the  cards.  A  man  in  good  condition  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning's  round,  poutter  four  score  or 
one  hundred  billets  in  these  visits.  A  novel  and 
ingenious  mode  of  acknowledging  these  calls  was 
adopted  this  year  (1828)  by  a  citizen  who,  being  en- 
cumbered with  flesh  and  keeping  no  carriage,  found 
his  physical  powers  unequal  to  the  task  of  leaving 
his  name  at  the  doors  of  his  numerous  friends  in 
person.  He  therefore  stationed  his  servant  in  his 
hall  with  a  plentiful  supply  oi  visiting  cards,  to  be 
exchanged  for  those  left  for  him." — [Gordon's 
Belgium.] 

Impotition  of  Servantt. — "  The  wages  of  a  cook 
a  la  bourgeoite  are  ten  or  twelve  Napoleons ;  a  house 
maid,  eight ;  a  foetman,  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  BeU 
gian  domestics,  though  not  so  expert  as  English  in 
doing  the  work  ot  a  house,  and  perhaps  more  capri- 
cious in  thei^  tempers,  are  less  dainty  in  their  food, 
and  consequently  leaa  expensive  ;  but  they  contract 
so  many  bad  habits  in  the  service  of  the  E^nglish,  that 
they  find  some  difficulty  in  again  getting  placed  with 
their  countrymen,  end  this  they  tell  you  with  great 
coolness,  and  make  their  demands  accordingly. — 
The  cook  ia  so  confident  that  you  will  submit  to  be 
fleeced,  that,  in  engaging  with  you,  she  will  say, 
'  Maia,  madame,  eombien  pour  profit  P  which,  Angli. 
cised,  means,  '  To  what  extent  may  I  impose  on 
you  V  " — [Gordon's  Belgium.] 

Napoleon  had  a  French  cook,  who  undertook  to 
dreas  a  fowl  for  his  Imperial  Majesty's  dinner,  in  a 
different  manner  every  day,  for  a  whole  year  ;  he 
fulfilled  his  promise,  and  succeeded  in  gratifying  the 
Emperor's  palate  in  365  different  ways,  every  one  of 
which  was  perfectly  unexceptionable. 

It  is  Slated  in  a  Havre  paper,  that  Dr.  Antomarchi, 
the  medical  attendant  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  that  great  man,  after  death 
had  closed  his  career  in  his  island  prison,  is  about 
to  embark  for  the  United  States ;  where  he  is  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  household  Physician  to  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte. 

East  India  Prices. — Cheese  brings  87  1-2  cents  a 
pound  in  India.  Ham  the  same.  Raspberry  jam 
readily  sells  for  $5  33  each  jar.  Salad  oil  brings  $2 
66  a  pint.  A  jar  of  pickles  containing  two  pounds 
often  sells  for  $15  00.  Harness  leather  is  very  scarce 
and  produces  immense  profits. 

The  rale  of  postage  on  foreign  papers  has  been  re- 
duced  in  England  to  a  moderate  sum,  so  that  Ame- 
rican newspapers  may  now  be  eent  there  without  in- 
curring an  unreasonable  charge. 

A  small  vess«U  called  the  Kaliopapa,  named  after 
the  King  of  Otaheite,  has  brought  up  to  Sydney,  55 
tons  of  sugar  made  from  the  sugar  cane  grown  in 
that  Island.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Mauritius  sugar,  though  not  so  large  in 
the  grain. 

The  advices  from  Naples  continue  to  speak  of  the 
ravage  of  the  recent  eruption.  The  habitations  of 
180  families  have  been  swallowed  up,  and  800  indi 
viduals  bereft  of  iln  asylum.  One  of  the  principal 
dangerd  during  the  eruption  was,  that  the  inflamable 
matter  would  reach  the  magazine  of  powder,  the 
exploaion  of  which  would  have  produced  incalculable 
miachief. 

General  Mina,  late  an  unhappy  exile  in  England, 
has  been  reinstated  by  the  Spanish  government  in  his 
former  honors. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  have  al- 
most entirely  failed. 

The  Pimento  Tree. — One  of  the  most  valuable 
treea  of  Jamaica  ia  the  pimento,  which  flourishes 
spontaneously  and  in  great  abundance  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  ;  its  namerous  white  blossoms, 
mixing  with  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  with  the 
slightest  breeze  diffusing  around  the  most  delicious 
fragrance,  give  a  beauty  and  charm  to  nature  rarely 
equalled,  and  of  which  he  who  has  not  visited  the 
shiady  arbors  and  perfumed  groves  of  the  tropics  can 
have  little  conception.    This  lovel|  tree,   the  very 


leaf  of  which,  bruised,  emits  a  fine  aromatic  odour, 
nearly  as  powerful  aa  that  of  the  spice  itself,  has 
been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  exceedingly  straight,  and  having  for  its 
base  the  spinous  ridge  of  a  rock,  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  surfsce  of  the  hill  or  mountain.  A  single 
tree  will  produce  150  of  the  raw,  or  100  pounds  of 
the  dried  fruit.  The  indigenous  forest  and  even 
exotic  trees  of  Jamaica,  grow  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
the  palmetto  royal  ia  frequently  found  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet ;  the  vast  trunks  of  the  ceiba,  (wild 
cotton  tree)  and  fig  trees,  of*  en  measure  ninety  feet 
from  the  base  to  the  limbs,  and  the  trunk  of  the  for- 
mer, when  hollowed  out,  has  formed  out  a  boat 
capable  of  holding  one  hundred  persons.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  timber  for  agricultural  and 
hoBsehold  purposes,  and  some  exquitely  beautiful 
cabinet  woods. — [Montgomery  Martin's  History, 
Volume  2.] 

It  is  related  in  Bulwer's  "  France"  that  at  the 
battle  of  Jemappe,  Dumourier  had  for  hia  aida-de. 
camp,  two  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  moat  accom. 
plished  young  women  in  the  society  of  the  time. — 
Equally  chaste  and  warlike,  these  modern  Camillas 
felt  a  veneration  for  the  profession  of  arms — they 
delighted  in  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  Often  a  general  told  me,  in  the 
most  desperate  crisis  of  the  battle,  he  has  heard 
their  slender  voices  reproaching  flight  and  urging  lo 
the  charge  :  *'  Ou  allez-vous,  soldats  7  ce  n'est  pas 
lo  I'ennemi !  En  avant !  suivez  I"  and  you  might 
have  seen  their  waving  plumes  and  amazoniaii  garb 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  •  :•"" 


TO  A  LADY,  GARDEV|NG.-B«  Thomas  Mooaa. 
O  could  we  dfl  with  ttii«  world  of  uun 
Ah  titou  dost  with  ihy  garden  iNtwerii, 
Kfject  the  we«'d«  and  keep  the  flowrri, 

What  a  heaven  uii  earth  we'd  make  it! 
8<>  bright  a  dwelling  iliould  lie  our  own, 
8n  warranted  free  fmni  «igh  or  frown, 
That  angeUaoou  would  t>e  coming  duwii,    ' 

By  the  week  or  uiontii  to  take  it. 
Like  thoM  gay  flies  that  wing  ihrouf  b  air; 
And  in  thennclves  a  lustre  l>ear 
A  stock  of  light,  still  ready  iliere. 

Whenever  they  wish  to  ui*  it. 
So  in  ilii«  world  I'd  make  for  ihee.  '.  :. 

Our  heart! ihould  ull  like  firediealte, 
A  ad  the  flash  of  wit  or  iioe«y 

Break  forth  whenever  we  choose  it. 
While  ev'ry  joy  Uiat  glads  our  ■pbere  '":. 

Hath  still  soiue  shadow  boverin^t  near. 
In  this  new  world  of  ours  ii*y  dear, 

9uch  shadows  will  all  b«  omitted  :  .  ~  '  - 

Unless  they're  like  that  graceful  one, 
Which,  when  thou'rt  dancing  in  the  sun, 
Siill  near  thee,  leaveK  a  charm  upon 

Each  spot  wliere  it  hath  flitted  ! 


"•*• 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HLS  long  promised  Map  i«  now  readyjor  tlxMe  who  wivh 
It.     luiizeia'24  by  4Uinrlies.    Ii  Is  put  up  in  a  convenient  piM 
ket  form,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  '50  pates 
of  Utter  press,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  lo, 
each  Koad  and  Canal  deliiieateil  on  the  Map.     It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  MarUe  Paper cov»r«,  so  ai<  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
partofUie  country;  I  lie  postage  of  which,  canuoi  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  -ii  cont*,  to  any  part  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al3  tf  D.  K.  MINOR  k.  i.  E.  CHALLIS. 

UTICA  AND  SCHENECTADY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

T  Call  far  Sec4*d  iHttalment  OH  Stock 

MR  Strickhohlers  in  the  I'tica  and  Scheiiactady  Railroad 
Company  iir.'  ri  que*ted  to  pay  on  or  before  llie  twentieth  day 
of  December  next,  the  s«mi  of  Three  Dullaro  on  each  Share  oi 
Stock  in  the  Company  held  by  tbe'm  respectively  u>>der  the  pe 
nalty  (.provided  by  law  in  raite  of  non-|iayiDem)  of  (he  forfeit 
ure  of  all  previous  payments  made  thereon. 

Stockholders  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within 
said  l^t  jle  and  south  of  the  counties  of  (.^ulumbu,  Greene  and 
Delaware,  are  requested  to  make  said  parnients  lo  the  Cashier 
of  the  Phcuix  Bank,  at  the  raid  Bank  in  ihe  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  all  other  SlockLoldem  In  said  Company  are  r«- 
quested  li)  make  said  |»aynienls  m  the  Treasurer  of  said  Com 
(•any  at  the  Albany  City  Bank  or  at  the  •''ouimcri-ial  Bank,  in 
the  ci!v  of  .Albany  ;  but  atiy  Siockholaler  refilling  wn-i  oi  the 
couniiff:  of  Albany,  Srlienecjady  or  tiaratof  a  may  utake  vutli 
payuieiH*  by  i:epu>  ii:ng  the  t>:ime  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  said  Trek- 
surer  in  the  Oniario  Branch  Bank,  in  the  city  of  Ctica,  or  in 
the  Herkimer  County  Bank,  at  Linle  Falls,  or  in  the  Montgo 
mery  County  Bank,  ul  Johnstown,  provided  a  certificate  of  surb 
deposile  (with  the  name  of  the  Stockholder  by  or  for  whom 
such  deposite  is  made)  b<!  forwarded  to  said  Treasurer,  so  as 
to  be  received  by  him  ou  or  before  the  25lh  day  of  December 
next. 

Albany,  November  12,  1834.    By  order. 

GIDEON  HAWLRY. 
Treasurer  of  the  l/lica  and  ffrlienarlady 

novI7d&Ctdec;;0  Railroad  Coui|iaiiy. 

PATEHT  HAMHKRED  8HIP«  BOAT,  A&D 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

SCr*  Railroad  Spikes  ofevcry  description  required,  made  at 
ihe  Albany  i< pike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  abotc  Factory  are  recommended  to  tlie 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

lihip  aiid  Boat  Spikes  made  lull  size  undei  the  head,  so  as 
not  (o  a  Imit  water. 

Orders  may  b«  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU.^  CORNING 
iL  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TV&NKJl,  «.»  the  Faaory, 
Troy,  N.Y.  aepctS-ly 


^ 


r»l  MECHANICS  MAGAZINE. 

■  HE  NUMBE&  FOR  OCTOBBR  31,  will  be  ready  for  de 
Urary  to  Bubwribert  on  Monday  next.  It  contaiRS  nunieroui 
afticlC8,  and  a  conclae  account  or  the  FAIR  or  tbe  Amkrican 
ImnTVTC  h«ld  at  Miblos'  Gasdk.ss,  illustiated  witli  numer- 
ous eD|!raving8. 

SOT  MECHANICS'  and  OTHERS  who  f.iel  interested  in 
endeavoring  to  abolish  the  abominable*' Statk  Prison  Monii- 
POLv"  are  requested  to  Torward  to  the  Editor  such  facts  as  come 
within  their  Iciiowledge,  and  ihey  will  be  published  if  au- 
liienticated. 

The  Meckanics'  Mtufatine  and  Rtgist*r  of  /nvSHtiont  tmd 
tmfrovementt  is  published  by  the  Pruprielfirs,  D.  K.  Minor  &. 
J.  E.  Challis,  ai  No.  35  Wall-street,  New  York :  in  tceeklf 
sheets  nf  l6  pages,  at  6i  cenui — in  iiiohtbly  parts  of  64  paecs, 
at  31^  cents — in  volumes  of  3M4  |i-i{!es,  iu  cloth  boards,  nt  91.75 
— or  at  93  per  annum,  ta  advance. — John  Knioht,  (fnrnieriy 
prsprietor  of  tlie  London  Mi-chanics'  Magazine,)  Editor. 


H  AGENTS  FOR  NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRY  G.  WOOUHULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe   coun 
ly.  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications : 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  910.00— Tri- Weekly,  at 
•5.60— Semi-Weekly,  at  S4.0<i  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per  an- 
nam. 

Tbe  Mechsanics*  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  93.00  per 
aonuDi. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
iii.OO  per  annum,  or  91.25  per  number. 

Tbe  Family  M.'tgazine,416  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, of  36  pages  a  month,  at  91.00  iu  advance,  now  in  the 
5tii  volume,  bound  volumes  91-25. 

Tile  Ladies'  Coiapaniou,  of  51  pages  a  month,  at  93.00  per 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rocliester  Gem,  at  9150  in  advance. 

All  ConimuiiicatioDji  addressed  to  me,  at  Whratland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  aitendi  d  to.    September  10,  1834. 

TO  RiAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

5^  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  tbe  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.   Pbineas  Davis,  patentee  of 
tbe  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  (it  up  at 
•Itort  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

Tbe  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
Oft  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  tlicy  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fttu-d  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cars,  tbe  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  tbe  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  perrons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide-waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlanlic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  turiii;  as 
can  be  offered  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  wiih 
deapatcb,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
•etta  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterns  are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  tbe  expense  of  making  the  same,  and  if  required, 
win  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boaton ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Bioad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  &  E.  PAT 
TER30N,  Baltiuiore.  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER.    a3 


STBPHKlfSONs 

ButUlerqf  a  superior  style  of  Pataenger  Car*  for  Railroad 
No.  it64  Elisabethatreet,  near  BiMcker  street, 
New-York. 

t?*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezamin 
hese  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  i 
he  New-York  and  Harlaem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

J  23  tf 


SURVXIVORS*  INSTRVMEMTS. 

{3**  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ul  superior  quality 
waYranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  sruall  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Tr;>ughion,  together  with 
a  large  assorimeni  ol  Engineerini!  instruments,  manufactured 
and  sold  by  E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  St  coraerof  Maidenlaiie. 

NOTICE  TO  MANVFACTURBRS. 

53-  SIMON  KAIKMAN,  01  ihe  villase  ol  Lansinirburgh,  in 
the  couuly  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  ol  New-York,  has  invented 
and  ptii  In  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lud  riails  In  a  minute, and  in  the  same 
proportion  Inrger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
hammered  anO  comes  from  the  machine  completely  healed  to 
redness, that  Its  ca(>acity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  di I ve  one  machine,  aQc*  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  fordriving  machinery  is  in 
Deration.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  personswho  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
asthey  may  be  maJe,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hallof  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
I'ari her  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lan 
aingburfh.— Augustio,  1833.  A39tf  RMliF 

PATEXT  RAILROAD*  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKKS. 

5;^"  Vhc  Troy  Iron  anil  N.^ii  r  j.ciory  keep  constantly  fo 
salu  arery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes  antlNailst 
from  3  to  10  inches,  manuraciured  by  the  subscriber's  Paten 
Machinery,  which  after  live  years  siiccestful  (ip>erntion  and 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  (as  well  as  En- 
f  land,  where  ths  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
perior  to  anv  ev'!r  offered  in  market.  J 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and]on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  at 
the  above  named  facto.y— for  which  purpose  they  are  found  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
■pikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

£1^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Tro      N.  Y.July,  19J1. 

X^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  tc  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  3iS  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A. 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baltimore  ;  Degrand  It 
Smith,  Busion. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
olders  asearly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  desirous  of  ex- 
-leading  the  manutaciuringso  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ncreasing  demaad  for  his  Spikes. 

iO  lam  H.  BURD£N. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHJBEIj8  AND  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

XJr  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  JelTerson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
diy,  Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  subsciber^ 
at  Paterson,  or 60  Wall  street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY  WORKS* 

Near  Dry  Dock.  New-York. 
tl"THOMA8   B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilcre,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  PresHcs, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
era,  which  are  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  besiipe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    Tbe  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terras.    A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  nilS 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVETING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRITM ENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

33-  EWIN  &  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  lustrunicntsin  the  atwve 
branches,  which  ihry  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
lairiernis.    Instruments  repaired  \with  care  and  promptitude. 

Fur  proof  of. |the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  petusal,  the  following  certificates  from  f  entlemeii  ol 
distinguished  scieniitic  attainments. 

To  Ewin  Sl  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  1  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  pel  iod,  but  was  imentionall'  Jelayed,  in  order  10 afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Ii-slrumeiits,  so  that  1  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifsuch  tae> 
should  be  fuiind  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  nowetaie  ihatnotwithstandin^ 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  trom  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  1  have  a  decided  preference  for  llicve 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manulactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
laattwelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  iropertectionol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  tirmness  and  stability,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  coiistruciloii. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' Inatrumenit 
of  your  Manufactgre,  nartieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  ophiion 
ol'the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levelt 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

"These  instruments  seemed  to  rr.e  to  possess  alMbemoJern 
impri'vement  ol  ctuistructlon,  of  which  so  many  have  boet 
in;^de  within   these  tew  years  ;  alid    1  have  no  doubt  but   liry 

II  give  eveiy  saiisiuciiuii  when  ustil  in  the  field. 
WILLIAM  HOWARD.  V.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 

Baltimore,  May  let,  1833 
To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  metoftive 
my  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  yourmanu- 
'.acture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerfullystate 
that  as  far  as  ray  opponunitios  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  oftheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  performance  I  have  received 
jatislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  consideiable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  yeu  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  ourline,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  acd 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youall  the  success  which 
yoarenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  fcc. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 
Civil  Engineerinthe service  cftheBaltimoreand Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  In  our  possesion  and  might  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.     We  should  be  happy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ol  perus* 
ug  the  same.  .  -     ,.  ^^ 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{WTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANi 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  pubHc   and^ 
peeially   Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies   that  il.« 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  Improvements  in  ih 
coustructioii  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other   railway  c« 
iiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the-  United  Stat 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  l>om  the  United  States,  and  tb, 
they  are  prepareil  to  exi-cutc  any  orders  for  the  construction  nl 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,   fcc.  with   which  they  may  M 
(avored,  and  pledge  thsnisclves  to  a  punctual  coaipliunce  witu 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refe>«4«e  to  this  line  <! 
business.  "1 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  asnaraJ 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz  en  I 
gines  weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  tb 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  1^ 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  tor.  engine  at  a  speed  of  16  miles  neil 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  £i  1  S  miles  per  hour  J 
Their  performance  in  oUirr  re8|>ects  will  be  warranted  to  equa^ 
that  of  the  best  Engl ista  engines  ol  the  same  class,  with  resuertl 
not  only  to  their  etficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but! 
to  their  durability,  and  Uie  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re.r 
pairs. 

Tiie  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plneiwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive] 
engines.  ' —  I 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode  I 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be  I 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  other  communications  in  re 
ference  to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 

December  2d,  1H33. 

Fr  further  information  en  this  sulijsct  see  No.  49,  page 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


RAILIVAY  IROiN. 

?      1      Flat  Bars  in 

t3'  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  i  inch,  |  len$thsoiI4iol5 

:200  do.      1^  do.       i    do.    |  fcei  counter  sunk 

40  do.      I  j  do.       •    da.    I  holes,  endscutat 

.    ;r.  800  do.      3    do.       I    do.    '^an  angle  of4dde. 

800  do.      'H  do.        f    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

soon  expected.  |  cing plates,  nails 

J  to  suit. 

flSoOdo.of  Ed°:e  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 

chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inckes  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels 

Axles  of  31,  ^,  2},  3,  3^,  34,  and  31  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  ixoD. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duly,  to  State  Goveraments 
and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  tbe  Drawback  taken  In 
part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kindsot  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Weiiges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
countryand  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibite<l  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRVaiSNTS. 

83"  The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
liip  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  notKuperior,  in  principles  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imponcU  01  manufac- 
tured in  tbe  United  Stales  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nete: 
amon^  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofthe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy— also, a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrumeni,  with  a 
Goniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapied  to  Railroad  purpo- 
MB.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrumeni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otvrs  interested.! 

^  Baltimore,  IS99. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instrumenu  manu. 
faciured  bv  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nun- 
ber  ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  number  in  tbe  service  of  tne  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  inslrumenls  ofthe  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  (o  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
cripiioo  01  Goniometer  that  wc  have  yeiiried  in  laying  the  rails 
or,  this  RdiiiJ. 

This  inAtrumert,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversliig 
tcIe8C(i|ie,'  in  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  'leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  to  Oeciie  in  the  lorniatioii  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass,  it  is  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
a!  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  otbsrs 
now  in  u*e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectluliy  thy  Iriend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Constmctlon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18S8. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otber  instrumentof  titakind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mostcheerlnlly  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Insirumenu  msde  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Voung,of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties ol  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layln 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engi- 
neers aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  E.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Phnad- 

ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Norrist.  RaiiroM, 


.^.••■ 
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The  Village  Record  states  that  the  citizens  of  thatjiately,  8o  that  the  period  is  not  now  far  distant 


neighborliood  are  making  great  axertiona  with  refer 
encc  to  a  Railroad  from  Port  Deposite  to  PUiladel-i 
phia,  by  extending  the  West  Chester  Railroad  to  the; 
former  place. — [Pennsylvania  Inquirer.]  I 

NEW-YORK  AND  ERIE  RAIL  ROAD. 
The  friends  of  this  truly  splendid  work  will 


when  the  ininiensi;  products  of  tlie  far  West 
shall  find  our  market. 

The  charter  of  the  company  holds  out  the 
strongest  inducement^  to  capitalists  ;  from  it 
we  extract  the  following  section — 

•'  That  wlien  the  Canal  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted 20  miles  from  the  Ohio  Canal,  said  com- 
pany shall  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive  tli*- 


■80on  be  gratified  with  the  .report  of  Judge  tolls  accruing  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  on  all  fr<Mght 
IWbioht,  which. will,  probably,  be[prestnted  to  and  pa8.sengers  that  may  be  transported  there, 
'the  Legislature  at  an  early  period  of  its  session,   o"'  ""<'  which  havi    been  transported  not  less 

i!-"'-   report  will,  as  we  understatid,  show  the!  ^J?'^"  !^f"V*nT  "'^ '^'"/'^ '"^^i'''^' ''"'*  ^T"" 

~~~ ,  .  .      .,  ,      ,  !!  Canal,  to   the  Ohio  Canal,  s^nd  to  receive  the 

AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  Ac.    route  altogether  more  feasible  than  was  antici-,  toU  ^^  all  freight  and  passengers  that  may  bi" 
NEW- YORK,  NOVEMBER  »,  1834.  jpated.     It  is,  therefore,  now  only  necessary  for  transported  tlicreot:.  and  discharged  and  landeii 

the  Legislature  to  act  pro.'uptly  and   liberally   •"  said  Sandy  a;id  ileaver  Canal,  at  any  point 

We  alluded  some  days  ago  to  the  project  referred' 
to  in  the  anexed  extract  which  supplies  some  addi-j 
tional  particnlara. 

Junction  of  the  Mediteranian  and   Red   Seas. — 
Egypt,  Sept.  10  1834. — All  the  generations  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Egypt  have  imagined 
that  immense  advantages  would  result  from  the  junc-' 
tion  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas;' 
and  long  ago  commercial  Europe  has  been  aware  of 
the  immense  profits  that  might  be  derived  from  such 
an  opening.     This  great  work,  to  the  execution  ot| 
which  the   European  powers  ought  to  have  jointly! 
contributed  many  years  ago,  is  at  length  about  to  be  : 
effected.    It  is  already  commenced,  tliaiiks  to  Me. 
hamit  Aii.     There  is  not  however,  to  be  a  canal. — ' 
The  isthmus  hag   again  been  explored  by  sc'eniifici 
men,  and  they  are    apprehensive  of  its  inundation  ; 
therefore,  a  railroad  is  to  be  made,  which  is  to  take 
its  rise  at  Choubrah,  pass  20  min.  distance  of  Cairo, 
and  running  along  the  flanks  or  Motakam,  will  finish 
at  Suez.     The    merchant  vessels  will  be  unladen  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  goods  will  be  conveyed  by  steam 
boats  by  the  canal  of  Miick.Modie,  as  far  as  Alfe, 
thence  to  Choubrah  upon  the  Nile.  There  they  will  be 
placed  in  waggons,  and  forwarded   to  Suez,  for  em- 
barkation,   upon  steam   vessels,  which  are  already 
employed    in  conveying  goods  from  that   pUce  to 
Bombay,  Mr.  T.  Galloway,  the  engineer,  embarked 
yesterday  for  Malta,   in  the  Phenix    brig    of    war, 
which  his  Highness  has  placed  at   his  disposal.     He 
will  proceed  from   Malta  to  England  without  delay. 
The  principal  object  of  his  mission  is  relative  to  a 
treaty  with  the  East  India  Company  on  the  subject 
of  the  transit  duties  to  be  levied  on  merchandise. 
This  distinguished  officer,  who  is  son  to  one  of  the 
first  enginaers  in  England,  will,  we  hope,  be  back 
again  in  less  than    a  year.     He  will  bring    with  him 

men  and  miterialt  to  complete  this  great  work. 

The  house  of  Galloway,  Thibuldi,  and  Co.,  of  Alex- 
andria, has  received  a  commission  from  the  Viceroy 
for  this  great  undertaking,  which  will  require  a  capi- 
tal of  15  millions.  France  is  too  much  interested, 
on  account  of  her  growing  commerce  with  Inda,  and 
her  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  Egypt,  in  the 
success  of  this  grand  universal  work.not  to  hasten  to 

do   all   in  her  power  to    aid  it  with  her  credit 

[Courier  de  Lyon.] 


towards  the  Southern  section,  as  it  has  long 
siuce  done  to  the  Northern,  to  ensure  all 
speedy  completion  of  the  work ;  and  that  they 
will  pursue  such  a  course,  we  can  hardly  for  a 
moment  doubt.  They  ntust,  at  all  events,  feel 
the  necessity  of  action — prompt  and  decided 
action —  when  they  see  and  realize  the  untiring' 
perseverance  of  our  natural  rival,  Pennsylvania, 
to  divert  from  us,  and  secure  for  herself,  thej 
rich  and  increasing  trade  of  the  Great  We  st. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  Report  to  the 
President  and   Directors   of    the   Sandy   and' 
Beaver  Canal  Company,  will  give  some  idea  oi 
their  determination  to  be  successful  rivals. 
[From  the  Commercial  Philadelphia  Herald,  of  Nov.  12.) 

This  work,  designed  as  the  connecting  link 
between  our  Stale  improvements  and  the  Ohio 
Canal,  thereby  securing  to  us  the  vast  trade  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  &c.  continences  near| 
the  town  of  Bolivar,  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  de-| 
bouches  into  the  Ohio  River,  about  'SO  miles  be  { 
low  Pittsburgh.  It  is  in  extent  about  76  miles,' 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  SL'i.'jO.OOO. 

In  the  year  1828  the  routt;  was  surveyed  un-' 
der   the  direction  of  Major  Douglass,  and  a  fa-j 
vorable  report  obtained;  since  then,  sectional; 
and  conflicting  interests  have  created  doubts  as! 
to   the  adequacy  of  the   supply  of  water,  audi 
the  scheme  so  fraught  with  interest  to  our  State 
improvements,   and   so   closely   allied   to    the! 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  has  been; 
suffered  to  lie  dorinant.     In  order,  however,  to 
set  all  doabts  at  rest  on  the  subject,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company  have  thought  proper  to 
have  a  re-survey  made.     For  this  purpose  the 
services  of  two  engineers  from  this  State  (E.' 
H.  Gill  and  H.  Hage)  were  obtained  during  the' 
past  summer,  who  give  it  as  their  opinion  that' 
the  supply  of  water  is  fully  ample  for  all  the 
wants  of  an  extensive  trade.     I  am  informed 
the  line  is  to  be  placed  under  contract  immedi-' 


not  less  than  2U  miles  from  the  Ohio  Cantd,  for 
the  term  of  seven'  years  from  and  afler  the 
completion  of  the  twenty  miles  of  Canal  its 
aforesaid." 

REPORT. 

The  summit  of  the  Canal  drains  eighty  square  miles 
of  country,  and  is  fourteen  miles  in  extent,  ten  mi\eti 
of  which  are  located  over  ground  exceedingly  favor- 
able for  tlie  retcnsion  of  water — being  a  tough  clay, 
mi.xed  with  a  small  portion  of  gravel.  The  top  water 
line  of  the  Canal  is  depressed  to  a  plane,  lower  tfian 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  as  the  cutting 
is  deep,  and  the  ground  t^radually  rises  as  it  recede* 
from  the  line,  no  allowance  can  be  requisite  for  loMMS 
by  leakage.  This  portion  of  the  route  is  frequently 
intercepted  by  small,  but  durable  streams,  and  the  soil 
being  extremely  springy,  there  is  every' reason  to  f>e- 
lieve  that  it  will  afi'ord  an  ample  supply  for  all  losses 
that  can  possibly  be  sustained  by  evaporation.  The 
remaining  four  miles  of  this,  and  three  on  the  adjoining 
levels,  dependent  on  the  summit  for  their  supply,  are 
of  a  character  somewliat  different,  and  will  require 
some  allowance  for  leak  n  go  and  evaporation.  •   •    • 

After  enumerating  the  diiTerent  streams  from  which 
water  is  to  be  drawn,  it  s.iys — 

This  !iiiii)iinr  bcin^  iti.;.lequate  to  accommodate  the 
tra<lc  thai  iiiay  be  iniin  iji.ited,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  r<'sorviiiis  vvliich,  during  the  dry  season, 
will  supply  the  deticictuy.  Numerous  and  eligible 
sites,  for  this  purpose,  present  themselves ;  the  most 
favorable  of  which  are  on  the  West  Fork  of  Litiie 
.Beaver  Creek,  and  Cold  Run.  The  first  of  these 
will  flood  300  acres,  and  contain  10"»,937,920  cubic 
feet  of  water,  having  oji  overage  depth  o!  8.10  feet 
above  the  highest  plane  of  the  summit  level.  The 
other  is  intended  as  an  auxiliary,  to  connect  with  the 
former,  by  means  of  a  short  feeder ;  will  inundate 
about  96  acres,  and  contain  33,711,680  cubic  feet  of 
water — ^having    an    available   average  depth   of    806 

cubic  feet,   amounting  in  all  to  139,649,600  cubic 

feet.  If  from  this  amount  we  deduct  twelve  inched 
in  depth  for  evaporation,  &,c.,  we  shall  have  left  tor 
navigation  134,943,744  cubic  feet ;  being  snfficieiit  to 
pass  102, b3  boats  per  day — this,  added  to  the  1.74.'» 
boats  per  day,  in  the  foregoing  statement,  gives  a 
supply  sufficient  to  accommodate  over  120  boau  per 
day,  during  the  dry  season.     The  estimated  coat  of 
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and    ihr    Mahoning 


!     The  toute  examined  commences  on  Chicago 
Icreek,    which    empties    into    Lake    Michigan 


constructing  these    reservoirs, 
ieeders,  is  as  follows  : 

WEST-FORK  RESERVOIR.  |:about  sIx  milcs  ahove  its  mouth  ;  thence  in   a 

eS.OOOcubicyardserabankment,  at  30  cents,  $13,GC0  jwesterly  direction  across  the   low  ridge  divid- 
600  lii^ear  feet  of  pipe  at  5,10     ....    2,700  ing  the  head  waters  of  the  above   mentioned 


672  perches  wall           "  2,00 
200       •'          "              "  3,00 
Sluice  gates.  Sec.  &,c 


COLD  RUN  RPSERVOIB. 

12,684  cubic  yards  feeder  excavation,at  8  cts.l,lil4  72 
47,000  cubic  yards  embankmoHt,  at  IG      .       7,5:^0 

214  linear  feet  pipe  at  5,40 1,155  GO 

400  perches  wall,  at    2,00     .......    800 

200      "  "      "     3,00 600 

Sluice  gates,  &c 500 

Waste  weir  in  feeder     ...  ....    150 


$11,740  32 


MAHOXISa  FEEDER  TO  W£ST  FORK. 

24,700  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  12  cents 

9,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  15     .     . 

Waste  weir 


2.9.;4 
1,350 
.    200 


...     I  §4,514 

MAHOjnXR  FEEDER  TO  DAVIs'  BRANCH. 

85,700  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  12  cents  10,284 
27,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  15  •  .  4,050 
Bridge  at  deep  cut 150 


«J  14,484 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies     . 
Total   estimated    cost     .... 

THE  EAS.TERN  DIVISION" 

of  the  canal  descends  rapidly  from  tlu'  summit  le.el. 
for  about  one  mile  and  a  lialf,  wiicricf  it  enters  dit 
valley  of  the  Middle  Fork  oi  Little  lieavor  Creek. 
This  stream  affords,  at  all  so'isous.  ;;n  ample  SLi)ply 
of  water  to  meet  the  demands  of  ii.a'.3jji , '  vapor  t ion, 
and  lockage,  and  as  it  approaches  tho  Ohio  River  thr 
flow  is  creatlyau'^mented.  The  vall'^y  of  the  streon) 
oH'ers  eligible  sites  for  the  const Tction  of  '.iins,  ujk!. 
from  its  general  formation,  is  will  adap.od  to  tht 
purpose  of  slac.;-water  navi<xauon.  Siiouli'  th"  canai 
be  extended  up  the  Ohio  River,  it  will  be  fully  e  luai 
to  its  wants. 

ox  THE  WESTERN  I  IViSIO-V 

of  the   line,  a  portion   of  the  levels  near  tiie  summit.! 
or  Midt'le  Division,  will  require  lO  be  feii  from  tbf 
upper  level.     Loss   by   leakage   and  evaporatior.  O! 
this  portion  has  been  accounted  for  in  our  iOregoii;^ 
calculations. 

The   valley  of  Sandy  Creek,  through  iw'iich  lhi.«. 


1,344  Icreek  from  Des  Plaines  river,  till  it  strikes  intc 
•  ^^J*;i  the  valley  of  the  Des  Plaines,  near  its  junction 
^'"""i!with  Mud  Lake,  down  this  valley  on  the  left 
^.7777 i [hank  of  the  river  for  twenty-six  miles,  when  it 
'^     '         crosses  to  the  right  bank,  along  which  it  con- 
itinues  to  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  river 
the  united  streams  from  the  lUinois.     The  val- 
ley of  the  Des  Plaines  is.  on  an  average,  about 
two  miles  wide,  bounded  by  blufls  from  20  to  60 
feet  high ;  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  the  rock, 
(sandstone,)  in  n  great  portion  being  very  near 
the  surface,  and  in  the  remainder  gravelly,  with 
a  thill  covering  of  soil ;  timber  is  scarce,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality.     The  liver  is  a  succes- 
s>'»)n  of  rapids  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of 
the  De  Page ;  then  to  the  Kankakee,  the   cur- 
rent is  very  sluggish. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Des  Plaines  and 
Kankakee,  the  line  runs  on  the  right  b.i;ik  of 
the  Illinois,  generally  in  an  open  prairie,  to  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  crossing  no  stream  of  any 
coiLsequence  except  the  Fox. 

Ihe  valley   varies  in   breadth  from  one   to 

thr*e  miles;  it  is  bounded  by  high  and  steep 

bluffs  ;  the  soil  is  generally  of  good  quality, 

and  ti.iiber    is   plenty,    especially    on  the  left 

40  98'^  'Vi'  bank.  ,  The  rapids  commence  about  27  miles 

4  99y  b'>'.^'<'lt>w  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Kankakee,  and  conti- 

Hniie  with  little  interruption  for  15  miles.     Du- 


division  is  located,  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  i!;u  con- 
struction of  a  canal.     From  the  iuinicr<jus  iirjj  uns  tha; 

icre  can  be 

"y  of   WRLCl 


intersect  the  creek,  in  its  meanderings,  t 
no  doubt  as  to  the  abimdance  of  the  supf 
for  this  division. 

The  country  through  which  the  whole  ilino  passes, 
offers,  in  general,  facilities  for  the  constru  uon  of  thi 
work  in  question,  that  are  not  usually  met  with.  Tim- 
ber  and  stone,  of  a  superior  quality,  afe  found  in 
abundance.  Hydraulic  hme  is  freqiu  ntly  met  with ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  imjirove 
ment  can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  compareo 
with  works  of  a  similar  extent. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.   H.   Gll.1.,  /  r,        • 

IT  IT  yLngineers. 

HOTHER  U.\ti¥..        ^        * 

New  Lisbon,  O.,  Oct.  13,  1834. 


Report  on  the  Survey-  of  ts  »  anit,!  IZoute  to 
connect  the  Waters  i>f  Lake  Michigan  und 
the  lUinois  River,  1631. 

Washixotcn,  May  20,  1S32. 
Sir, — In  obedience  to  tiie  orders  of  th? 
Chief  Engineer,  duted  the  27th  of  April,  18C1, 
1  proceeded  to  Cook  county,  Sttue  of  liliiioi?, 
to  «omplete  a  survey,  (coiniuenc;  ..  by  .Messrs, 
F.  Harrison  and  W.  B.  Guyon,  nssista.Mt  civij 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  L'nitcd  Stntet!, 
in  the  summer  of  1830,)  the  object  of  which 
was  the  selection  of  a  route  for  a  canal  to  unite 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river.  Tiie 
results  of  the  survey,  exhibited  in  nine  sheets 
of  maps,  and  the  ^ame  number  of  sheets  of 
profiles,  with  a  memoir  explanatory  of  the 
same,  r  now  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you. 


.^54,980  55!|i'''ig  high  water,  steamboats  drawing  not  more 
'''hall  four  feet  can  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fv\,  8  miles  above  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

When  the  Indian  trade  was  extensively  car- 
rkd  on  upon  the  Illinois  and  its  tributaries, 
boats  ascended  the  Illinois  and  Des  Plaines  to 
Mud  Lake,  and  then  dragged  across  to  Chica- 
i;0  creek,  and  descended  to  Lake  Michigan.  Li 
the  spring,  when  the  wiiter  was  high,  no  port- 
•iire  was  necessary,  and  boats  carrying  as  much 
IH3  s-ix  tons,  passed  from  Mud  Lake  to  the 
Icreek  without  difficulty. 

Map  No.  1  exhibits  tlie   survey   of  Chicago 

eo.ek,  together  with  eight  miles  of  the  canal 

i.'oute;  the   proiile    of  the  latter  is  on   sheet 

No.  1. 

Che  survey  of  the  creek  commences  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  At  thr 
time  it  was  sounded,  during  the  summer  ol 
1831,  there  was  two  feet  water,  but  it  is  coii- 
<tantiy  altering,  and  sometimes  eomplrtcly 
.•losed.  From  the  bar,  the  water  of  the  lake 
jjradually  'deepens,  and  445  yards  from  its 
mouth  tiiere  is  18  feet  water. 

The  creek,  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
a  distance  of  467  yards,  runs  parallel  to  the 
lake,  (course  nearly  north,)  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  sand  bank  ;  its  average 
width  100  yards  ;  the  depth  varies  from  6  to  15 
feet.  From  the  fort  of  the  village  of  Chicago, 
the  course  is  west,  distance  1150  yards,  average 
width  70  yards,  and  from  15  to  26  feet  deep  ; 
it  this  point  the  stream  forks.  From  the  vil. 
lage  the  main  branch  has  a  course  east  of  south 
for  3200  yards,  average  width  CO  yards,  depth 
17  frtet ;  thence  to  the  point  where  the  line  of 
levels  commence,  the  course  is  south  of  west, 
llf  nee  5230  y.irds,  average  width  44  yard.s. 
v.i'  .1  varying  from  20  to  10  feet.  The  creek 
heuds  about  2.^00  yards  from  the  above  men 
tioncd  point,  in  low  wet  ground,  which  extend.*, 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  4  miles  to  Mud 
Lake,  which  communicates  with  the  river  Des 
Plaines. 

Mr.  Guyon  commenced  his  line  of  levels  at 
Chicago  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  abroad  slough, 
marked  on  tlie  map  stake.  No.  1,  2*55  feet  above 
tlie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  creek,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  line 
runs  from  5^  miles  over  an  open  prairie,  when 
it  strikes  upon  the  shore  of  Mud  Lake,  to 
which  it  is  parallel  for  22  miles,  when  it  comes 
upon  tho  left  bank  of  the  Des  Plaines,  along 
which  it  continues  for  J  of  a  mile ;  the  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  line,  for  the  last  two  miles, 
is  high  and  wooded. 


The  total  distance  is  8\  miles;  the  highest 
point  above  the  lake  is  100  feet. 

Map  No.  2.— From  the  8J  miles  to  the  18J 
miles  of  the  main  line,  and  from  B  M  3  to  the 
termination  of  the  feeder  line  from  the  Cala- 
mic  river.  The  profile  of  the  main  line  on 
sheets  1  and  2,  that  of  feeder  on  sheet  3. 

From  the  8|  mile  to  the  135th  picket,  six 
miles,  the  line  is  on  a  prairie,  and  nearly  par. 
allel  to  the  river,  when  it  enters  a  thick  wood, 
in  which  it  continues  to  B  M  6,  a  distance  of  4 
miles  :  for  the  last  two  miles  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  ridge,  wh'ch  commences  opposite  the  12th 
mile,  it  is  indented  with  numerous  ravines, 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  for  6  miles,  when 
it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ausoganashkee  swamp ;  from  B 
M  6  an  offset  was  made  to.  B  M  8  of  feeder 
line  :  the  level  of  10  feet  above  the  lake  can  be 
kept  up. 

Map  No.  3. — From  the  Calamic  river  to  B  M 
3  ;  this,  with  the  portion  on  map,  No.  2,  com* 
prices  the  feeder  line,  distance  \9\  miles :  the 
profile  is  shown  on  sheet  3. 

The  feeder  line  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  Calau.ic  river  with  Stony  creek,  marked 
on  the  map  B  M  No.  1,  running  along  the  low 
grounds  of  Stony  creek,  Grassy  lake,  and  the 
Ausoganashkee  swamp :  from  picket  120  to 
181,  ii  was  rim  on  the  slope  of  the  bluff  for  coa- 
venience ;  a  lower  level  can  be  had,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  offsets  on  profile  3. 

From  picket  20  an  offset  was  run  to  a  point 
on  the  Calamic,  marked  on  the  map  A;  itssur- 
face  here  is  0*69  leet  higher  than  at  B  M  1,  and 
2-81  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  this  point 
the  river  was  gauged,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Guyon's  calculation,  it  discharges  28695  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  :  from  the  183d  picket 
an  offset  was  made  to  the  Des  Plaines  river : 
its  surface  is  5-82  feet  above  the  Calamic,  and 
7-20  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1829,  Dr.  Howard, 
United  States  civil  engineer,  gauged  the  Des 
Plumes  al  Lawton's  trading  house,  and  made 
the  discharge  26-80  cubic  feet  per  second.  On 
the  6ih  o;"  Aug.  1631,  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Guyon  gauged  it  at  the  same  place,  and  made 
the  discharge  1514  cubic  feet  per  second.  Mr. 
Lawton  stated  to  them  that  he  had  seen  the 
river  lower. 

Map  No.  4.— From  the  18  J  mile  to  B  M  10  ; 
the  profile  on  sheet  2. 

From  picket  185  to  B  M  7,  the  line  crosses 
the  Ausoganashkee  swamp,  which  is  here 
144;^i  yards  wide.  The  ground  for  the  first 
166  yards  is  dry  and  firm,  as  the  swamp  ex- 
pands considerably  at  its  mouth  ;  by  crossing 
further  up,  the  distance  across  it  might  be 
greatly  diminished.  From  B  M  7  to  stake  16, 
the  line  runs  on  a  prairie,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  on  wet 
ground,  covered  with  wood.  Here  the  blun 
forms  the  river  batik,  and  the  line  is  on  the 
slope  for  seven  eighths  of  a  mile,  when  the 
bluff  recedes  from  the  river,  and  the  line  comes 
on  a  level  open  ground,  which  continues  to 
the  27|  mile,  crossing  two  sloughs,  through 
which  the  water  flowing  from  the  bluff  is  dis- 
charged into  the  river  :  from  the  27i^  mile  the 
line  is  on  the  slope  of  a  mound  for  770  yards ; 
ilience,  on  low  marshy  ground,  to  stake  30, 
crossing  three  streams  with  rocky  bottoms. 
From  stuke  30  to  31  the  ground  is  open  and 
dry  :  the  hne  might  have  been  nearly  straight 
from  stake  24  to  30 :  from  stake  31  to  B  M  10 
tho  line  is  on  a  gentle  slope  ;  near  the  B  M  it 
crosses  a  ravine  35  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep. 
This  is  the  termination  of  Mr.  Guyon's  survey, 
being  29  miles  and  423j  yards  from  the  com- 
mencement at  Chicago  creek.      .„  :.,  j 

The  balance  of  the  route  was  surveyed  and 
levelled  by  myself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
Barnard,  jr. ;  the  distances  are  computed  from 
B  M  10,  map  No.  4  :  from  B  M  10  to  B  M  22, 
14J  miles.  The  first  12  miles  of  the  profile  on 
sheet  4,  the  balance  on  sheet  5. 

From  B  M  10  to  B  M  E  the  Une  runs  on  a 
descending  plain,  covered  with  short  grass ; 
the  soil   is  generally  wet,  and  rock  is  f  und 
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from  6  to  18  inches  from  the  surface ;  the 
bluff*  gradually  recedes  from  the  river,  leaving 
a  wide  bottom.  It  is  rucky  and  thinly  wooded. 
At  B  M  E  the  line  crosses  the  Des  Piaines  ; 
the  banks  are  rocky,  and  the  streams  divided' 
in  two  channels  by  a  rocky  island ;  the  first; 
is  19J  yards  wide,  and  1 


From  B  M  33  to  the  Au  Sable,  the  line  is  on 
an  undulating  prairie ;  it  then  crosses  the  river, 
(the  Au  Sable,)  to  B  M  34.  The  stream  is  19^ 
yards  wide,  2.10  feet  deep,  rocky  bottom,  and 
very  little  current ;  the  surface  is  83.40  feet 
below  Lake  Michigan.  Its  banks,  below  this 
point,  are  thickly  wooded.    From  B  M  34  to 


foot  6  inches  deep ;  _ 
the  island  24|  yards  wide,  its  highest  point  Qjithe  27g  mile,  the' line  passed  over  a  prairie,  the 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  ;  the  second  [surface  j^very  irregular,  caused  by  numerous 
channel  is  22$  yards  wide,  and  2  feet  deep ;  the  I 'gravel  ridges 


bed  of  the  river  is  rock,  and  the  current  rapid  ;] 

the  surface  6305  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.' 

The  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  forms  i 

the  bank,  and  the  line  runs  un  the  slope  for  1^! 

miles ;  it  is  rocky,  with  a  thin  covering  of  gmv-i 

el;  it  then  crosses  a  small    stream,  through; 

which  the  water  flowing  from  the  upper  prai-i 

rie  is  discharged.     From  this  point   the  bluft 

gradually  recedes  from    the    river,  leaving  a' 

wide   bottom,   intersected    by  numerous   lowi 

gravel  ridges,  upon  which  the  line  runs  to  thej 

82  miles  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  opposite! 

to  the  8th  mile  is  an  isolated  hiil  500  yards  longj 

and  40  feet  high,  called  Mount  Joliet :  from  the  I 

81  mile,  the  line  runs  on  the  slope  of  a  gravel' 

ridge  for  660  yards,  when  it  crosses  low  ground; 

three^eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  to  the  foot  of  a 

high  ridge  that  extends  to  the  river,  and  con-j 

tinues  along  its  base  to  B  M  17,  on  the  north: 

bank  of  the  Joliet  river,  which   is  25^-  yards; 

wide,  and  1  foot  2  inches  deep,  with  a  gravelly  i 

bottom,  and  no  perceptible  current :  the  surface  i 

is  77.47  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.  From  B  M  IS  • 

(south  bank  of  the  Joliet)  to  the  11^  mile,  the' 

line  is  on  a  sloping  ground,  crossing  a  widejjimues  to  lueo/; 

ravine,  which  is  said  to  communicate  with  the!  to  the  41^  mile. 


Map  No.  7. — From  the  27J 
mile :  13'^  miles  profile  of  the 
sheet  6,  the  balance  on  sheet  7. 


mile  to  the  41-7 
first  8t  mile  on 
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to  communicate  wit 
river  De  Page ;  thence,  to  the  13J  mile  on  the 
slope  of  the  river  bank,  a  narrow  wet  bottom 
intervenes  between  the  bank  and  the  river  :  it 
then  eomes  on  a  level  open  ground,  which  con- 
tinues to  B  M  22,  crossing  two  small  streams. 

Map  No.  6.— From  B  M  22  to  the  27J  mile, 
13?  miles,  and  feeder  line,  to  the  De  Page,  11 
miles.  The  profile  of  the^first  9]  miles  on 
sheet  5,  the  balance  on  slieet  6 ;  profiles  ol 
feeder  line  on  sheet  9. 

From  B  M  22,  the  line  for  1  mile  is  on  open,! 
level  ground  ;  thence  to  B  M  24,  on  the  slope- 
of  the  bluff,  whicli  is  thinly  wooded ;  thence  to! 
B  M  25,  on  a  gravelly  ridge:  at  BM  24  the' 
bluff  turns  to  the  north,  leaving  a  wide  botto.'n : 
through  which  the  river  De  Page  runsj  At  the; 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Des  Piaines,; 
there  is  an  Indian  village.  , 

From  B  M  25  a  line  was  run  to  ascertain  ill 
the  De  Page  could  be  used  as  a  feeder.  Thej 
rise  in  the  1^  miles  is  11.3  feet;  (at  B  M  A,), 
the  Stream  was  gauged  on  the  12th  July,  1331 ;! 
its  discharge  was  62.24  cubic  feet  per  second  ;{ 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  summer  of  1831 , 
was  unusually  wet.  On  the  23d  July,  1830,  it' 
was  gauged  at  Walkin's,  3  miles  above  BM  H., 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Guyon ;  the  result 
was  27.75  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  season, 
however,  was  uncommonly  dry.  Cj 

At  B  M  25,  the  main  line  crosses  the  De 
Page:  it  18  351  yards  wide,  and  1.1  foot  deep,! 
with  a  rocky  bottom  and  a  gentle  current;  its! 
surface  79.32  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.  It 
then  crosses  a  bottom  183  yards  wide,  that  is 
inundated  during  high  water,  then,  to  the  18thl 
mile,  c:i  dry.  level,  v.oodod  ground,  aiong  thej 
foot  of  thij  blufl",  iWiiich  here  forms  the  river 
bank ;  thence  to  thw  19th  mile,  oa  the  slopu  ofi 
the  bluff,  which  is  broksa,  and  cov.?red  -./ithi 
heavy  timber,  i^rincipally  oak,  ash,  and  walnut. 
Here  the  river  turns  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  thej 
bluff  keeping  p. ..-alld  to  it;  the  line  contlnueR 
on  the  slope  of  the  Muff  to  B  M  31,  where  the 
timber  ends.  Opposite  this  the  Des  Plainesj 
unites  with  the  Kaukakee,  and  the  Illinois  is' 
formed.  From  B  M  31  to  200  yards  below  B; 
M  82,  the  line  runs  on  a  steep,  broken  clay^ 
bank,  the  river  running  at  the  foot  of  it ;  thenj 
for  half  a  mile  on  the  slope  of  a  gravel  ridge, 
when  it  descends,  crossing  a  small  gully  into  a| 

8rairie,  on  which  it  continues  to  B  M  33.  From! 
I  M  32  the  bluff  recedes  from-  the  river,  and 
gradually  descends  to  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  as  it  approaches  the  Au  Sable  river. 


From  [the  27|  mile  to  B  M  35,  the  line  runs 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  the  ground  gradually  de- 
scending to  the  river ;  thence  to  B  M  ^36,  on 
the  slope  of  the  same  ridge,  when  it  turns  to 
the  north,  in  order  to  avoid  a  low  bottom  made 
by  Nettle  creek  and  Little  Maison  river,  which 
unite  about  100  yards  below  the  bench  mark. 
Between   B  M  36   and  38,  both  streams  are 
crossed  ;  the  first  is  13  feet  wide  and  1  foot 
deep,  passing  through  a  deep  ravine  150  yards 
wide ;  the  second  is  23  feet  wide,  and  2^  feet 
deep  ;  the  ravine  through  which  it  runs  is  245 
yards  wide.     From  B  M  38  to  39  it  runs  on  the 
slope  of  a  gnivel  ridge,  between  which  and  the 
river  a. low  bottom  intervenes,  which  is  over- 
flowed during  the  spring  freshets  from  B  M  39; 
to  the  33J  mile  on  the  slope  of  the  river  bank;{ 
then  to  the  36th  mile  on  a  prairie  intersected,' 
with  gravel  ridges.     It  then  crosses  a  marsh j 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  to  a  dry  gravel; 
ridge,  thinly  wooded,  on  the  slope  which  it  con-j 
tinues  to  the  37 J  mile  ;  thence,  on  a  wet  bottom,  i 
crossing  two  streams  ;  on  thei 


left  of  the  hue  is  a.high  bluft",  broken  by  nume-| 
raus  wide  and  deep  ravines.  It  is  thinly  wood.j 
ed,  and  chiefly  white  oaks  ;  the  soil  of  the  bot-l 
tom  is  alluvial,  and  covered  with  very  high 
rank  grass. 

Map  No.  9. — From  the  41|  to  the  52 J  miles, 
11^  miles.  The  profile  of  the  first  6^  miles  on 
shjeet  7,  the  balance  on  sheet  8. 

!From  the  41^  mile  to  B  M  44,  the  line  con- 
tinues oil  the  bottom,  (the  surface  irregular, 
eajused  by  ridges  putting  out  from  the  bluff, 
and  extending  to  the  river  —  between  these 
rid^^es  the  ground  is  marshy,)  crossing  two 
streams,  the  first  ten  feet  wide  and  6  inches 
deep,  the  second  38  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep, 
running  in  a  ravine  149}  yards  wide  :  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  lOi.iO  feet  below  Lake 
Michigan  ;  this  gives  the  Jsurface  of  the  Illi- 
nois, it  being  so  high  as  to  back  up  the  water 
in  the  creek.  Bituminous  coal,  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  is  found  iu  the  banks  of  the 
Stream.  Frorp  B  M  44  to  48  the  line  runs  on 
open  ground,  crossing  tliree  small  streams ; 
thence  to  the  50th  mile,  on  a  gentle  slope  : 
B  M  48  is  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  20  feet 
wide;  thence,  on  a  flat  prairie,  to  the  52^ 
mile,  crossing  two  branches  of  the  Chicago 
road,  the  first  leading  to  a  ford,  and  the  second 
to  the  ferry  of  the  Illinois. 

Opposite  the  49th  mile,  the  bluff  begins  to 
recede  from  the  river  in  a  northwest  direction. 
The  grand  rapids  of  the  Illinois  commence  op- 
posite the  46^  mile ;  and  from  this  point  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  about  16 
miles,  during  the  low  stages  of  water,  the 
river  is  only  naviuuble  ibr  s  nail  boats.. 

Map  No.  y. — From  the  5i|-  mile  to  ti'.e  ter- 
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yards  •  ic-ier  line  up  the  Fox  river,  from  the 
point  laiivkod  A  on  tin!  map,  to  the  head  of; 
the  principal  rapid,  4  miles  and  649  yards  j 
Profile  of  mait  line  en.  sheet  8,  profib  of  feeder 
on  sheet  '.). 

From  the  52^  to  the  53 J  mile,  the  line  runs 
on  a  dry  level  prairie,  when  it  commences  to 
descend  to  t!ie  Fox  river,  the  east  bank  of 
which  is  a  gradual  slope,  the  west  rocky  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  Where  the  line  crosses 
the  river,  it  is  1251,  yards  wide,  its  surface 
127.11  feet  below  Lake  Michigan  ;  in  ordinary 
stages  of  the  water  it  is  fordable,  but,  owing 
to  heavy  rains,  it  was,  at  this  time,  6  or  8  feet 
above  low  water  mark. 

A  line  was  run  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Fox 


to  the  head  of  the  principal  rapid,  a  distance 
of  4  miles  649  yards ;  its  surface  at  that  point 
was  96.52  feet  below  the  lake,  making  a  rise 
of  30.59  feet.  The  stream  was  so  much 
flushed  that  it  was  useless  to  gauge  it,  but  I 
was  informed  it  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
water  at  all  seasons. 

From  the  53^'  mile  to  the  54]  mile,  the  line 
is  on  a  dry  prairie,  crossing  a  ravine  33 J  yards 
wide;  its  banks  are  rocky;  a  great  deal  of 
water  passes  through  it,  being  the  drain  of  a 
large  prairie ;  from  the  54j  to  the  55th  mile, 
the  rock  (soft  sandstone)  is  very  near  the  sur- 
face, and,  in  some  places,  is  visible.  Thence, 
oyer  a  sandy  ridge,  tliruugh  a  gap  of  a  rocky 
ridge,  to  the  57th  mile;  then  to  B  M  51.  on 
open,  level  ground,  crossing  a  stream,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  a  large  swamp,  at  the  foot  of 
the  blufl".  From  B  M  51  to  the  58^  mile,  the 
line  is  on  marshy  ground;  and  midway  be- 
tween the  bluff  and  Buffalo  rock,  an  isolated 
rocky  hill  about  one  mile  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  in  its  broadest  part ;  its  south 
side  forms  the  bank  of  the  Illinois;  thence, on 
a  dry  gravel  ridge,  to  the  60^  mile,  when  it 
crosses  a  slough  266j  yards  wide,  throuffh 
which,  during  tlie  spriiig  freshets,  the  water 
from  the  river  passes  into  the  marsh  at  the 
toot  of  the  bluff.  From  this  point  to  the  (i2d 
mile,  the  line„  runs  on  a  dry  gravelly  ridge, 
when  it  descends  on  a  botton,  which  is  over- 
flowed during  extraordii  ary  freshets,  and  con- 
tinues on  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when 
it  strikes  upon  the  Illinois  river. 

Tiiis  point  is  at  tiie  foot  of  all  the  rapids, 
and  boats  that  can  pass  over  the  bars  at  Beard's 
ferry,  Fort  Clark,  and  the  Little  Vermillion 
river,  can  ascend  to  this  point.  The  surface 
of  the  water  is  139.64  feet  below  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  but  from  what  I  learned  from  persons 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  river  was  from 
12  to  15  feet  above  low  water  wark.  Tho 
total  length  of  the  line,  from  its  commence- 
ment on  Chicago  creek  to  this  point,  is  ^z 
miles  and  123 J  yards. 

I  was|desirous  of  running  a  line  from  the  6C'i 
mile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  V'ermillicu 
river,  three  miles  below  the  termination  of  my 
line,  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains,  it  was  impracticable  to  effect 
it,  the  marshes  along  the  bluff  being  impassa- 
"de  without  swimming.  The  canal  commis- 
sioners of  the  State  of  Illinois  designated  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Vermillion  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  canal.  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Belix,  Assi't  Civil  Engineer. 

To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  Abert, 

Topographical  Bure^iii.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the   Chief  Engineer 

of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Elngineers'  Office,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Baltimore,  Oct.  1,  1834. 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas,  President  &c. 

Pursuant  to  the  regulations  prescribed,!  have 
now  the  henor  to  present  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  ot  this  department. 

When  tiie  last  annual  report  was  made,  the 
Surveyin^r  parts  were  engaged  in  the  definitive 
loc'iri.ii  .  n.i  >^^ai^l^:^'^  <.ut'  for  contract  oi  the 
stcond  anu  ihii-i  -lis  )s:.insi  of  the  adopted  route 
of  the  'uteral  raihf-ad  to;  the  City  of  V^ash- 
ington  ;  the  surveying  of  the  first'  and  fc  jrth 
jivis'onb  having  been  previously  compIoTed. 
This  service  was  effected  in  Oc'toLer  last,  so 
th«  at  the  close  of  that  month  the  entire  line, 
iroia  its  interjoctira  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad, to  the  northeastern  boimdaryline 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  being  about  29 
miles,  was  prepared  for  contract.  During  the 
succeeding  month  the  surveying  parly  com- 
pleted the  staking  out  of  the  lateral  boundaries 
of  cut  and  fill,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  lands 
requisite  for  the  roadway.  That  part  of  the 
line  of  this  road  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  and  called  the  fifth, 
or  city,  division,  has  not  yet  been  definitively 
located  ;  the  route  has,  however,  been  traced 
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aud  estimated  as  far  us  New-Jersey  Avenue,  at 
llic  intersection  ot'  H  stroei,  distant  from  tlie 
aforesaid  limits  a  franniii  niort'  llian  one  mile. 
The  position  of  the  line  within  the  territorial 
bounds  of  Washiu^aon,  so  as  berit  to  promote 
ihe  accommodatiuu  of  the  public,,  will  soon 
claim  attention— to  eli'ect  tins  object  the  eon. 
ourrence  of  tiie  tauuicipal  authorities  of  thai 
city  will  be  requisite., 

In  the  month  of  December  last  a  survey  was 
directed  by  the  board,  and  executed  by  this  de- 
partment, in  order  to  ascertain  if  several  miles 
of  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Bladcnsburgh 
could  be  changed  and  laid  upon  other  ground 
without  material  injury  to  the  road,  so  as  to 
meet  the  view*  contained  in  a  petition  preferred 
upon  the  subject  by  an  extensive  proprietor, 
througli  whose  lands  the  route  had  leen  laid 
and  staked  out  lot  contract.  U  wn  this 
survey,  my  report,  with  the  relative  calcula 
tions  and  drawings,  was  niade  on  tie  iiSth  of 
that  month,  and  the  board  made  no  (^hanse  in 
the  line  as  it  had  previously  been  ru 

In  the  inclement  weitther   of  Janiiary,   the 
route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  be 
tween  the  upper  Foini  of  Itocks   and   Miller's 
Narrows,   that  is,  8^  continuous  mi  es  of  the 
distance    between    the   Point   of    ISocks   and 
Harper's    Ferry,   wa^;,    under   instranious   re- 
ceived from  thee,  surveyed  by  this  department 
for   the   purpose  of  ascertaining  th?   relative 
irjierits  of  a  line  proposed  l)y  the  C  lesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  line  run  by  Caspar  W.  Wever  aiijd  approv- 
ed by  me,  as  stated  in  my  last  ann<|al  report 
A  report,  with  the  requisite  calculajtions  and 
drawings,  being  made,  the  line,  as  pfoposed  by 
the  Canal  Company,  was,  with  (Certain  moditi 
cations  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  finally  assented 
to  and  adopted  by  both  companies  a^  the  route 
uponwhicii  the  railroad  should  be  constructed. 
It  was  accordingly  staked  out  for  cpntract,  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  tlic  boundary  stakes 
of  cut  and  fill,  as  well  as   those  ofl  tlie  lands 
for  condemnation  and  occupancy  by  the  road, 
were  planted. 

During  .the  month  of  August  last,  a  survey 
and  report  was  made  of  the  graded  surface  of 
4j'i5  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohip  Railroad, 
including  the  narrow  passes  along|  tlie  Poto- 
mac between  the  Point  of  Rocks  anld  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  had  been  undertakt'n  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Coirtpany,  and 
the  work  was  found  to  be  then  very  nearly 
completed. 

In  addition  to  the  rouffli  draftft  executed 
during  the  progress  of  the  surveys,jthe  follow- 
ing described  maps  and  profiles  hav*  been  made 
during  the  year,  and,  as  marked,  remain  on  file 
in  this  office,  viz.  : 

Five  maps  and  profiles,  together  r?presenting 
the  line  of  location  of  the  lateral  railroad  to 
Washington,  as  staked  out  for  contract :  these 
maps  are  designated  by  tlie  inijial  letters, 
Lat.  R.  Rd.  to  Wn.  and  are  numbered  from 
to  5,  inclusive.  Their  horizontal  scab 
inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  veriipal 
the  profiles  anjlnch  to  .'iO  feci. 

The  maps  comprising  the  localtmn 
6th  division  of  the  Baltim.in-  :ind 
road,  from  |t he  Point  of  Hoc!,-; 
Ferrf,  on  a  scale  of  '2(i.  1  iii-Jic-; 
horizoiUal,  and  one  inch  to  40  I" 
These  maps  exhibit  theVrelative  bositious  of 
the  railroad  aud  canal,  and  are  each  marked 
with  the  letters  and  words.  B.  &.  (|).  R.  Rd.  on 
Potomac,  and  numbered  from  2  (o  10  inclu- 
sive. In  addition  to  the  lettering  ind  number- 
ing, there  is  also  a  title  placed  upon  the  first 
map  of  each  set. 

A   map  and  profile  of  the  sixt 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio   Railroa 
from   the   Point  of  Rocks   to   Hr 
bridge,  has  been  engraved  on  a  scjileof  2  inch- 
fs  to  the  mile  horizontal,' and    ij  inch  to  100 
feet  vertical,  and  accompanies  thip  report. 

\    shert    of    drawings   descrijitive    of    the 
Rolled  Malleable  Iron  Rail  of  40  bs.  per  yard, 
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adopted  for  the  Washington  Railway,  i. 
wise  annexed  to  this  report. 

The  field  aud  office  operations  withYn  the 
year  having  been  adverted  to,  it  may  be  added, 
tliat  in  their  performance,  generally,  1  have 
been  essentially  and  efficiently  aided  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Latrobe,  Principal  Assistant  Engi- 
neer, who  was  charged  with  the  immediate 
command  of  the  parties  on  duty,  and  by 
William  P.  Swann,  Henry  R.  Hazlehurst, 
and  .James  Murry,  Assistant  Kngmeers  of 
much  merit. 

Tjie  process  of  construction  as  regards  the 
!  graduation  and  masonry  was  commenced  upon 
'the  1st  division  of  the  Washington  Railroad 
labout  the  time  of  submitting  the  last  annual 
[report,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  reference  to  it; 
land  soon  afterwards,  the  lettings  for  these 
loperations  were  extended  as  far  as  to  the  line 
{of  the  District  of  Columbia,  comprising,  in- 
iclusive  of  three  principal  cuts,  the  conducting 
'of  which  is  under  the  superint^ndency  of 
iagents  approved  by  the  board,  a  length  of  line 
I  equal  to  about  26  miles.  Upon  these  26  miles 
!all  the  masonry,  excepting  "  the  Thomas 
j  Viaduct"  at  the  Patapsco,  has  been  completed 
:The  graduation  upon  the  same  has  likewise 
ibeen  finished,  except  only  at  the  three  cuts 
jalluded  to,  viz.:  at  Merrill's  ridge,  Patuxent 
•ridge,  and  Snowden's  ridge.  It  is  confidently 
lexpected  that  the  graduation  at  these  ridges 
I  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  December 
jaext,  and  that  the  arches  of  the  viaduct  over 
ithe  Patapsco  will  be  closed  about  the  same 
itime.  It  is  believed  that  seldom  or  never 
'has  so  great  a  quantity  of  work  been  perform- 
;ed  in  so  short  a  time,  upon  any  line  of  internal 
improvement. 

Very  soon  after,  the  SI  miles  of  the  Balti- 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  the  upper 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Miller's  Narrows,  were 
prepared  for  contract,  the  graduation  aud 
masonry  were  commenced,  and  the  work  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  already  com- 
pleted. 

Materials  have  likewise  been  procured,  and 
are  in  the  course  of  delivery,  for  laying  down 
the  first  track  of  railway  upon  the  Washing- 
ton Railroad,  and  the  first  track  upon  the 
sixth  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  contracts  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  these  respective  tracks 
upon  the  plans  matured  by  this  department ; 
and  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  breadth  of 
track  between  the  iron  rails  of  the  Washing, 
ton  road  is  4  feet  8J  inches,  (allowing  a  flange 
play  of  one  inch,)  and  that  the  distance  of  the 
two  tracks  apart  is  to  he  six  feet,  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rails.  It  is  (be- 
lieved that  a  single  track  will  be  finished  to 
Harper's  Ferry  Bridge  during  the  present 
season ;  and  that  such  progress  in  the  same 
time  will  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway  upon  the  Washington  lateral  road, 
that  a  track  will  be  opened  and  travelled  from 
Baltimore  to  the  line  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  first  of  July  next. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  gradua- 
tion," masonry,  and  railway  of  both  roads,  I 
refer  to  the  report  of  Caspar  W.  Wever, 
supprinlendent  of  construction,  which  will 
contain  all  the  information  under  this  head 
that  could  be  desired. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  construc- 
tion, I  would,  however,  respectfully  suggest 
that  unless  the  3  miles  of  the  line  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  additional  part 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Washington  of 
one  mile  or  more,  shall  be  soon  entered  upon 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  road  to, 
and  into,  the  city,  much  disadvantage  to  the 
public  will  be  experienced,  whilst  the  revenue 
of  the226  miles  constructed  to  the  District 
line  must  be  rendered  less  productive. 

The  construction  and  improvement  of  rail- 
way machinery,  both  as  regards  cars  and  loco- 
motive engines,  have  steadily  and  successfully 
advanced,  under  the    particular    direction  of 


George  Gillingham,  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery, and  of  the  general  superintendency  of 
this  department,  aided  by  Ross  Winans,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  machinery,  who  possesses 
mechanical  genius  of  a  high  order,  as  also 
does  the  contractor  and  manager  in  the  com- 
pany's machine  shop,  Phineas  Davis.  The 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery will  detail  the  operations  of  his  de- 
partment with  minuteness,  for  which  reason, 
my  observations  touching  this  branch  of  the 
service  may  be  the  more  general,  and  will 
mostl)f  relate  to  the  advances  in  improve- 
ment. 

It  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  that 
a  second  locomotive  engine  had,  in  the  year 
preceding,  been  built  by  Phineas  Davis,  and 
placed  upon  the  road  ;  the  "  Atlantic"  engine, 
which  had  previously  been  put  upon  the  road, 
having  been  the  first  one  of  any  efficiency, 
produced  by  the  call  of  the  board,  for  locomo- 
tive steam  engines  of  American  manufacture, 
to  burn  Anthracite  coal.  This  second  engine 
was  described  in  that  report,  so  far  as  to  indi- 
cate the  points  of  difference  in  construction 
between  it  and  the  "  Atlantic"  engine,  pre- 
viously built.  It  was  stated  that  the  new 
engine  had  cranks  upon  the  axles  of  the  road 
wheels  instead  of  a  spur  and  pinion,  as  in  the 
'  Atlantic,"  and  that  upon  the  failing  of  the 
crank  axle  it  was  resolved  to  gear  with  the 
spur  and  pinion,  placing  the  pinion  upon  a 
shaft  distinct  from  the  axle  of  the  road  Wheels. 
It  was  likewise  mentioned"  that  the  sepa- 
rate shaft  for  the  pinion  was  adopted  to  obvi- 
ate the  strains  upon  the  gear  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  Atlantic  engine,  from  the  unavoida- 
ble jolts  of  the  road  wheels  upon  the  axle  of 
which  the  pinion  was  placed.  This  action 
had  been  such  as  to  break  the  cogs  of  the  spur 
and  pinion  wheels.  The  separate  shafts  be- 
ing geared  to  the  axle  of  the  road  wheels  by 
a  connecting  rod,  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
jolting  action,  but  would  revolve  smoothly 
upon  its  bearings  in  the  side  frame,  resting 
upon  the  springs.  On  repairing  this  engine, 
(which  had  been  called  the  Indian  Chief,)  it 
was  accordingly  so  modified,  and  again  put  in 
motion,  with  its  appellation  changed  to  that  of 

the  Traveller."  The  Traveller  came  into 
action  immediately  after  the  compilation  of 
my  last  annual  report.  Its  movements  were 
important,  as  testing  the  virtue  of  the  modified 
gearing,  and  indicating  the  form  of  construe 
tion  to  be  given  to  the  new  engines.  Upon 
sufficient  trial,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  theory  of  a  separate  shaft  was  fully 
sustained  in  practice,  and  therefore  this  ar- 
rangement obtains  in  all  the  engines  subse- 
quently built,  two  of  which,  the  "  Arabian" 
and  the  "  Mercury,"  by  Davis  &.  Gartner,  have 
been  put  in  motion  recently.  No  fracture  or 
failure  in  the  spur  or  pinion  has  happened  since 
the  change  to  a  separate  shaft  was  made,  and 
all  the  parts  of  this  gearing  work  and  wear 
smoothly,  and  apparently  as  advantageously 
as  if  in  stationary  engines. 

Somejotherfmodifications  have' been  intro- 
duced, such  as  in  the  dimensions  of  the  boiler 
and  cylinders,  the  form  and  number  of  tubes 
in  the  boiler,  the  proportion  of  connecting  rods, 
and  other  appendages,  the  position  of  the 
springs,  and  the  transmission  of  the  waste 
steam  from  the  cylinders  to  the  fan,  or  blowing 
apparatus,  and  of  the  water  to  the  boiler ;  all 
of  which  aimed  at  an  increase  of  durability 
and  power  without  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  whole  machine  beyond  that  of  the  "  Tra- 
veller," or  of  causing  more  than  two  tons 
weight  to  bear  upon  the  railwayjat  any  one 
wheel,  a  limit  not  observed  in  the Jpresent  ar- 
rangement of  that  engine. 

A  brief  description  of  the  three  successively 
built  engines,  the  Atlantic,  the  Traveller,  and 
the  Arabian,  will  now  be  given,  in  order 
that  their  distinctive  diffisrences  may  be  toore 
apparent 

The  Atlantic  has  an  upright  tubular  boiler, 
51  inches  in  diameter,  and  69  inches  ia  height 
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above  the  grate :  the  diameter  of  the  fire 
place  is  46^  inches,  and  its  height  22  inches  : 
the  height  or  length  of  the  tube  is  16  inches, 
having  each  a  diameter  at  the  lower  end  of  1^ 
inches;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  1^  inches  ;  the 
tubes  are  of  hammered  iron,  and  282  in  num- 
ber ;  they  terminate  at  top  in  a  hot  air  cham- 
ber, the  upper  plane  of  which  is  about  3  inch. 
es  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler.  The  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  46^  inches,  and  its  height  6  inches.  The 
hot  air  passes  thence  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  through  the  steam  chamber,  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  boiler,  and  a 
height  of  22  inches,  by  means  of  a  cylindrical 
paAsage  13  inches  in  diameter,  communicating 
directly  with  the  smoke  stack  or  chimney,  ot 
equal  diameter.  The  top  of  the  chimney  is 
about  14J  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway. 
The  two  steam  cylinders  stand  upright,  close 
to  the  boiler,  are  each  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  20  inch  stroke  of  piston.  The 
power  is  communicated  by  means  of  connect- 
ing rods  and  two  cranks  to  a  shaft  that  carries 
a  spur  wheel  28  inches  in  diameter,  which 
wheel  drives  a  pinion  14  inches  in  diameter, 
on  the  axle  of  the  forward  road  wheels  of  the 
engine,  and  causes  these  road  wheels  to  ad- 
vaace  upon  the  railway  two  revolutions  for 
each  double  stroke  (i.  e.  once  up  and  once 
down)  of  the  pistons.  The  diameter  of  all 
the  road  wheels  is  35  inches,  and  the  power  is 
geared  to  one  pair  only.  A  fan  wheel,  pro- 
pelled by  the  waste  steam  from  the  cylinders, 
is  employed  to  create  a  blast  to  urge  the  fire 
and  effect  a  combustion  of  the  Anthracite  coal, 
that  being  the  fuel  used. 

The  Traveller  engine  varies  in  point  of  con 
struction  from  the  Atlantic,  having  the  pinion 
removed  from  the  axle  of  the  road  wheels,  and 
placed  upon  a  separate  axle  or  shaft  posited 
about  three  feet  forward  from,  parallel  to,  and 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with,  the  front 
axle  of  the  road  wheels.  Th«  length  of  this 
shaft  is  the  same  with  that  of  each  of  the  two 
axles  of  the  four  road  wheels,  and  it  is  fur 
nished  with  a  crank  at  each  extremity,  outside 
of  the  frame  of  the  engine,  as  is  likewise  the 
two  axles  of  the  road  wheels,  so  that  by  means 
of  horizontal  connecting  rods,  the  shaft  and 
the  two  axles  revolve  in  unison,  and  thus  the 
adhesion  unon  the  railway  of  all  the  four  road 
wheels  of  the  engine  will  be  employed,  when 
required.  In  case  the  load  is  such  that  the 
adhesioa  of  one  pair  of  wheels  only  is  suffi- 
cient, one  of  the  connections  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  shaft  will  thea  be  connected  only 
with  the  axle  of  the  forward  pair  of  wheels. 
The  power  is  communicated  to  the  pinion  on 
the  sbaft  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  as  in  that  engine,  each  double  stroke 
of  the  pistons  effects  two  revolutions  of  thtf 
road  wheels.  The  side  pieces  of  the  frame  ot 
the  Traveller  are  plated  with  rolled  iron  ;  the 
bearing  boxes  work  in  slidc$  ;  and  the  springs 
are  placed  above  the  boxe^  and  underneath 
the  side  pieces :  arrangements  that  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  similar  parts  in  the  Atlantic 
engine. 

The  Arabian  has  a  boiler  similar  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Traveller,  already  describ- 
ed, except  in  the  number  and  dimension  of  the 
tubes,  their  arrangement  with  that  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  a  slight  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  latter.  The  diameter 
of  the  boiler  is  52  inches,  and,  the  height  64 
inches  diameter  of  fire  place;  48  inches,  and 
height  22  inches.  The  number  of  tubes  is 
400,  with  a  diameter  at  the  lower  end  of  l^ 
inches,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  1  inch  ;  length 
of  tubes  31  inches,  six  or  seven  inches  of  which 
extend  above  the  level  of  the  water  surface  in 
the  boiler.  A  part  of  the  upper  head  of  the 
boiler,  4  feet  in  diameter,  is  depressed  11  inch 
es,  at  which  level  it  receives  the  upper  ends  of 
the  tubes,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  within  the 
steam  chamber,  a  cylindrical  hot  air  chamber, 
extending  from  the  tubes  to  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  of  the  dimensions  just  indicated,  and 


communicating  directly  with  the  smoke  stack, 
which  latter  is  enlarged  near  its  base,  and  ap- 
propriately attached  to  the  cylindrical  sides  of 
the  hot  air  chamber.  This  attachment  is  such 
that  the  smoke  stack  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure,  upon  which  the  upper  ends  of  the 
tubes  will  be  exposed  to  view,  and  being  thus 
easily  accessible,  they  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  with  new  tubes  with  the  utmost 
facility,  when  repairs  are  required.  An  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  boiler,  it  is  believ- 
ed, has  thus  been  effected  in  the  Arabian  en- 
gine. The  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinders  is 
12  inches,  and  their  depth,  or  length  of  stroke, 
is  22  inches.  The  power  is  transmitted  through 
similar  gear  to  a  separate  shaft,  and  thence  to 
all  the  road  wheels  of  the  engine,  as  in  the 
Traveller.  In  the  Traveller,  the  springs  are 
underneath  the  side  pieces  of  the  frame,  but  in 
the  Arabian,  this  fixture  is  improved,  the  springs 
being  now  placed  above  the  frame,  as  in  the 
English  plan.  The  valve  gear  for  reversing 
motion  has  likewise  been  advantageously 
modified  in  the  Arabian,  being  now  such  that 
the  effort  applied  to  shift  the  cam  frames  from 
one  cam  to  the  other,  operates  simultaneously 
and  alike  upon  both  ends  ot  the  frame,  effect- 
ing the  object  with  more  certainty  and  des- 
patch. Improvements  have,  moreover,  been 
made  in  the  fastenings,  connections,  and  rub- 
bing parts  of  these  machines,  at  once  securing 
to  the  new  engines  superior  stability  and  dura- 
tion. 

Improvements  of  some  value  have  also  been 
matured  and  adopted,  having  regard  to  the 
economy  of  steam.  In  the  Arabian,  the  steam 
is  conveyed  to  the  working  cylinders  by  pass- 
ing it  down  inside  the  boiler,  to  the  parts  in 
contact  with  the  cylinders,  whence  the  steam 
is  conveyed  into  the  cylinders  with  the  least 
loss  from  condensation.  The  waste  steam,  in 
its  transmission  from  the  cylinders  to  the  fan- 
wheel,  is  made  to  pass  in  a  hollow  belt  en- 
circling the  boiler,  in  which  bell,  the  water 
pipes  leading  from  the  supply  pumps  are  en- 
closed, and  likewise  make  an  entire  circuit  ot 
the  boiler,  by  which  arrangement  a  portion  of 
the  heat  of  the  waste  steam  is  transferred  to 
the  water  in  the  tubes,  and  with  the  water,is 
impelled  into  the  boiler.  The  fan-wheel,  upon 
the  vanes  of  which  the  waste  steam  acts,  is  so 
contrived  and  fixed,  that  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  steam,  at  pleasure,  can  be  made  to 
propel  the  fan,  thus  enabling  the  attending 
engineer  to  control  the  blast,  and  by  that  means 
to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  gene- 
rate the  quantity  of  steam  required  by  the 
emergency . 

Hitherto,  the  successful  combustion  ot 
Anthracite  coal  in  locomotive  engines  has 
been  attained  only  upon  the  Bahimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  Cooper's  tubular  boiler,  as- 
sisted by  an  artificial  blast ;  and  such  a  blast 
is  made  with  the  utmost  economy,  by  means 
of  the  fan-wheel  driven  by  the  directly  applied 
power  of  the  waste  steam,  or  the  steam  after 
it  has  performed  its  office  as  a  prime  mover 
within  the  cylinders.  This  manner  of  creat- 
ing  the  blast  is  an  invention  of  Phineas  Davis, 
to  whom  a  patent  has  issued. 
■"In  relation  to  the  adopted  improvements  in 
the  boiler,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  compara- 
tively inaccessible  position  of  the  tubes  in  the 
Traveller  engine  would  render  their  repair 
difficult,  and  as  these  repairs  must  become 
inevitable,  a  change  in  the  tubular  arrange- 
ment, giving  more  facility  of  tipproach,  was' 
desirable.  The  suggestion  at  first  presented' 
went  to  an  elongation  of  the  tubes  to  the! 
upper  head  of  the  boiler  :  a  bold,  and  perhaps | 
hazardous  step,  since  so  considerable  a  portion  i 
of  their  length  would  be  above  the  water,  and! 
be  surrounded  only  by  steam.  To  attain  thei 
object  of  accessibility,  and  yet  avoid  tlie  risk 
alluded  to,  determined  the  depressed  position 
of  that  portion  of  the  head  of  tiie  boiler  in 
which  the  tubes  are  inserted,  and  being  of  loss 
diameter  than  before,  passing  through  24  inch- 


their  length  above  the  plane  of  the  water,  and 
that  enveloped  in  steam,  sudden  injury  from 
intense  heat  is  not  experienced:  much  of  the 
heat  is  parted  with  below  the  steam  cJiamlwr, 
and  within  it  the  ebullition  of  the  water  aets 
as  a  further  protection  to  the  tubes. 

Whilst  the  size  of  the  fireplace  and  the  ex- 
ternal dimensions  in  the  boiler  in  the  Arabian, 
difler  immaterially  from  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Traveller  engines, 
there  has  been  u  decided  improvtmont  in  the 
external  appearance  generally  of  the  new  en- 
gines, every  part  being  now  more  tastefully 
formed  and'  arranged.  '  For  these  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasing,  yet  not  costly,  eui- 
bellishmcnis  of  the  engines,  as  well  as  of  the 
coaches,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  talents 
and  refined  taste  of  John  H.  B.  Latrolw, 
Esq. 

The  quantity  of  fire  surface,  or  area  exposed 
to  radiant  heat,  in  the  Arabian,  is  alwut  30^ 
square  feet,  and  tlie  area  in  the  ti!l>es  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  heated  air  that  passess  through 
them,  is  304J  square  feet,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
335  square  feet  of  fire  surface.  With  a  boihr 
and  fireplace  so  arranged  and  furnished,  the 
generation  of  sieam  is  sufficiently  rajtid  and 
voluminous  to  sujiply  the  cylinders,  enlarged 
as  they  are,  to  12  inches  diameter,  with  a  22 
inch  stroke,  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  upon  the 
circular  inch,  and  for  any  velocity  upon  the 
road  that  will  be  convenient,  as  is  evident 
from  an  experiment,  in  which  this  engine  con- 
veyed at  the  rate  of  1 1  /j,*,  miles  per  hour,  on  a 
level  pan  of  the  road,  a  train  weiglriug.  in- 
cluding cars,  but  excluding  the  weight  of  the 
engine  and  tender,  112  tons  18  cwt.  1  qr.  the 
supply  ef  steam  being  redundant,  and  pressure 
50  lbs.  to  the  circular  inch.  With  this  load, 
the  engine  advanced,  but  at  a  diminished 
speed,  to  the  summit  of  10  feet  high  in  the 
deep  cut,  upon  the  railway,  ascending  at  the 
rate  of  17  feet  j)cr  mile ;  and  curved  with  a 
radius  rather  less  than  1000  feet. 

The  entire  weight  of  the  Arabian,  with  its 
complement  of  fuel  and  water  in  the  boiler,  is 
7^  tons  ;  of  which  there  rests  upon  the  forward 
pair  of  wheels  3  ions  17  cwt..  and  upon  the 
after  pair  3  tons  13  cwt.  The  distribution  of 
the  weight  is,  therefore,  judicious,  and  the  en- 
gine will  be  less  injurious  to  the  railway  than 
the  Traveller,  weighing  7  tons  1 1  cwt.  2  qrs., 
in  which  4  tons  II  cwt.  3  qrs.  are  placed  upon 
the  forward  wheels,  and  2  tons  19  cwt.  3  (|rs., 
upon  the  hinder  wheels.  It  will  be  noticed, 
that  whilst  the  Arabian  is  of  less  weight  than 
the  Traveller,  by  only  1  cwt.  2  qrs.,  yet  no  one 
wheel  of  the  Arabian  bears  upon  the  railway 
with  as  much  weight  as  a  single  wheel  of  the 
Traveller,  by  7  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  This  equa- 
lization  of  weiirht  upon  all  the  wheels  is  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  Arabian,  where 
the  adhesion  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  en- 
gine can  be  employed  in  the  traction:  and  it 
is  believed  that  more  than  two  ions  weight 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  upon  the  rail 
through -one  wheel,  however  hisrh  may  be  the 
degree  of  perfection  aimed  at  in  the  constriic- 
tion  of  the  wheel  or  of  the  railway,  whilst  if 
either  is  less  substantial,  the  weight  should, 
if  possible,  be  less  than  2  tons,  or  not  exceed- 
ina:  1^  tons. 

The  Arabian  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
excellent  in  performance,  having  a  power  oJ 
steam  and  of  traction,  leaving  nothing  furthei 
on  that  score  to  desire.  This  enirine  was  put 
up«n  the  road,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  14th 
of  July  last,  and  very  soon  a  crank  gave  way 
from  a  flaw,  until  then  unperceived  ;  on  th 
defect  being  repaired,  the  engine  was  directed 
to  the  service  of  daily  leading  the  Frederick 
train  of  passenger  coaclies  between  this  City 
and  the  plants  at  Parr's  Ridge,  a  distance  o? 
about  41  miles,  going  and  Teturnin?  daily, 
making  about  8-2  miles  per  day.  In  this  work 
the  Arabian  was  still  employed,  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  submit  my  special  report  upon  thi 
engine,  dated   the    1st   of    September   of  the 


es  of  water,  having  only  about  7   inches  ofilpresent  year,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
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eagiiie  iiad  llieu  performed  upwards  of  10  trips 
lo  and  from  plane  No.  1,  having  run  abouii 
SaOO  miles  with  passenger  trains  without  the 
loss  of  a  trip,  and  ,witliout  any  repairs.  In 
the  same  successful'  maimer,  \yere  completed 
51  trips,  when  in  returning  upon  the  bid,  and 
after  running  4-200  miles  wituout  any  repair, 
the  engine  was  thrown  from  the  road  upon 
the  fracture  of  a  tiange  caused  by  impmgemeut 
against  a  stone.  The  Traveller  engine  was 
thou  placed  in  the  line  for  a  Jay  or  two,  unill 
the  Mercury,  an  entire!-/  new  eagiue,  was 
pKice.l  upon  the  road,  when  the  latter  super- 
seded the  former  m  this  service.  The  Ara- 
bian was  soon  repaired  aii.l  again  placi'd  upon 
the  roaj. 

From  what  has  been  related,  it  will  ?ippcar 
liiat  the  Company  had  fatly  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing tiie  construction,  lin    this  country,  of 
locomotive  steam  engines  tilted  to  use  Anthra- 
cite coal  as  the  fuel,5  and  capable  of  plying 
successfully  upon  a  railway  having   quickly 
turning  curves,  upon  radii  even  so  small  as 
400  feet ;  that  these  engines ^lave  all  the  power 
requisite  upon  railways,  and  that  they  appear 
to   be   substantiar  and  durable.     No    further 
achievement  in  this  branch  might,  therefore, 
seem    practicable'  or   even    desirable.     It   is, 
however,  believed,  that  a  conclusion   to  this 
eifect  would  be  precipitate,  if  not  erroneous. 
True,  we  can  employ  any  of  the  usual   kinds 
of  fuel,  wood,  coal,  coke,   and  do  now  use 
Anthracite  alone ;  we  generate  a  superabun. 
dance  of  steam  ;  we  have  power  in  abundance, 
and  have  speed  at  command  ;  the  machinery 
is  beautiful  and  works  admirably  ;  yet,  have 
we  not    more    steam,  more    power,  a  greater 
weight  of  engine,  than  is  requisite    for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  ?     We  have.     The 
q'lestion,  however,  is,  whether  an  engine  of  a 
weight  no   more   than    sufficient   in   point  of 
fiiketion  for  this  purpose,  and  wcihgiug  only 
P,  or  at  the  utmost  6^  tons,  can  be  constructed, 
having  at  the  same   time,   sufficient  strength 
f.i!   durability  of  parts,   and   a   capacity  to 
lurnish    steam   enough   to  maintain  a  proper 
ra.e  of  speed.     To  ascertain  this  point,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  plan  an  engine,   geared   as 
the  Arabian  is,  but  with  parts  diminished  in 
i<ize  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with  the 
proper  degrees  of  power.     When  this  plan  shall 
be  perfected,  with  every   reasonable  prospect 
of  success  in  the  valuible  qualities  aimed  at. 
a  practical  trial  of  it  in  the  construction  and 
use  of  an  enginejwill  1),;  recommended.    Mean- 
while, as  engines  of  the  description  recently 
made,  and  in  progress  of  construction,  appear 
to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and,  in  the  transit  of 
commodities,  will,  from  their  great  power  of 
steam  and  adhesion,  be  most  economical,  no 
intention  is  entertained  of  recommending  any 
relaxation  in  the  business  of  their  fabrication 
at  present.     At  the  same  time,  seeing  a  possi 
bility  that  lighter   engines  may  be   made  sue 
ce'ssful   in   the   passenger    service,   and   well 
knowing  that  such  will  be  less  injurious  to  the 
rails,  and  to  the  wheels,  an  anxiety  is  felt  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  project  of  a  more  oomplote 
adaptation  of  the  weight  lo  the  strength  of  the 
resisting  materials.  I 

Coaches  for  passengers  have  claiiaed  the 
serious  attention  of  the  engineers  and  officers 
of  this  Company  within  the  past  year:  and  it 
has  been  found,  on  trial,  that  a  coach  upon 
eight  wheels  is  easier,  and  every  way  more 
comfortable,  to  the  passengers,  chcap\>r  in  cost 
of  construction  and  repairs,  and  less  injurious 
to  the  railway,  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
persons  carried,  the  motion  bcinsmore  smooth 
and  steady  than  those  of  four  wheels.  When 
eififht  wheels  are  employed,  each  enjd  of  the 
coach  is  supported  by  a  frame  havinjr  four 
wheels,  the  two  pairs  of  which  may  be  as  near 
together  as  will  permit  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels,  two  and  two,  to  revolve,  without  beinir 
in  contact  with  each  other.  In  this  way  eacii 
icf.  of  four  wheels  will  traverae  a  curved  road 
pa«ier  than  when  the  axles  are  further  apart, 
as  they  necessarily  mu«t  be  in  a  eo»ch  with 


only  four  wheels.  The  coach  has  strong  side ji the  caslfwheel  be  less  than  was  estimated  in 
frames  of  wood,  plated  with  iron,  and  rests  my  report  upon  the  Washington  Lateral  Rail- 
with  bolsters  upon  the  wheel  frames,  to  which  Iroad.  I  am  happy  further  to  add,  in  this 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  rose  or  centre  [place,  my  conviction  that  the  estimates  for 
bolt,  permitting  each  set  of  wheels  to  assume,  | the  ccLstruction  of  that  road,  and  for  the  cost 
independent  of  the  other,  any  direction  the  ;of  the  motive  power  and  machinery  upon  it, 
road  may  require.     These  coaches  may  have ]i will  not  be  transcended. 

apartments  lo  contain  from  8  to  12  persons  I  Patterns  for  the  cast  ircii  fa.«teaing3  of  the 
•■ich,  whilst  the  number  of  aparimcnis  in  a  I  [rails,  and  for  the  lurn-uut  •  upon  the  lateral 
coach  may  be  3,  4,  or  even  5.  Co;iches  withjjroad,  are  in  progress  of  completion,  under  the 
eight  vheeh  will  bj  safer  from  a  :ii'.:'nt,  it  is  jimmediate  care  cf  the  assi3*.rni  engineer  of 
believed,  than  with  four  wheels  ;  in  faci,  they  ' 
are  much  more  conveiiier.t  and  app'ooiiate,  in 


iniaciiinery,  Ross  Winans,  wii.i  whose  assis- 


es, 
of 


for    railway 
coach    haa 


eonv?y-iure  , 
accordingly 


and 


been 


p.ll    respecf=: 
this    kind 
adopted. 

Sveel  springs  are  still  being  placed  upon  the 
burthen  cars  as  well  as  upou  the  coaches,  aud 
with  evident  economy  in  every  respect. 

W^heels  of  cast  iron  upon  the  cars  of  bur- 
then, as  well  as  upon  the  coaches,  have  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  and  have  come  up  to 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.     This  des- 
cription of  road  wheels  has,  in  a  word,  been 
entirely  successful.     The  method  of  comple- 
ting the  chilling  process  by  means  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  malleable  iron  ring  into  the 
casting,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
as  invented  by  Phintas  Davis,  has  been  suc- 
cessful.    At  first  the  ring  was  found -to  have 
been  placed  too  near  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  thinness  of  <he 
chilled  metal  caused  it  to  give  way  from  the 
action  upon  the  iron  rail.     To    remedy  this 
defect,  the  ring  was  made  of  rather  smaller 
wire,  and,  in   casting,  was   removed    further 
from  the  face  of  the  wheel ;  this  modification 
proved   altogether  successful,  and    the    most 
economical    wheel  possible  for  railroads  has 
thus  been  oeriecled.     The  wheels  for  burthen 
cars  and  for  coaches  are  cast  in  the  same  chill, 
and  are  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  12, arms. 
The  ring  is  of  round  wire  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  it  does  not  approach   nearer  to 
the  face  of  the  wheel  than  half  an  inch.    The 
wheel    of    the   burthen    car   weighs   222  lbs., 
and  of  the  passenger  coach  260  lbs.     In  the 
cast  iron  wheel  of  three  feet  diameter,  for  the 
locomotive  engine,  the  size  and  position  of  the 
malleable  ring  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined.     In   the  w^ieels  of  this  kind  last 
put  in  use,  and  within  a  few  days  past,  the 
ring  is  of  less  thickness  than  previously  used, 
being  reduced   from  }  to  I  of  an  inch,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  placed  further  from 
the  flange,  and  ^  of  an  inch  further  from  the 
face  of  the  wheel,  being  now  ^  instead  of  ^  an 
inch  from   the   exterior  of   the  rim.     It  was 
found  that  with  the  larger  ring  lying  under  the 
foned  part,  next   to   the   base   of  the   flange, 
having  the  ohilled  metal  only  ^  an   inch  in 
thickness,  immediately  over  the  ring,  the  rim 
cracked,  and  by  degrees  crave  way,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  wheel,  and  in  one  instance  so 
weakened   it,  that,  upon   striking  a  stone,   ihe 
flange  gave   \^ay.     This  was  the  casualty  in 
which  the  Arabian  engine  was  thrown  from 
the  road,  as  already  mentioned.     Previous  to 
this    occurrence,  symptoms  of  defect  in   the 
face  of  those  wheels  had  been  observed,  and 
was  attributed  to  the  true  cause,  being   the 
same  as  had  been  efTectiially  remedied   in   the 
wheels  of  the  cars  and  coaches,  and  engine 
wheels  were  immediately   cast,  containing  a 
ring  of  smaller  diameter  placed  further  from 
the  face  of  the  ^heel  and  from  the  flange.    It 
is  believed,  that  this  arrangement  and  change 
of  si/e  of   the   ring    will   obviate  the  recur- 
rence of  the  defect  that  Jiad  been  experienced. 
Other    and  further   precautions,  however,  to 
strengthen  and  render  more  durable  the  en- 
gine wheels,  have  been  matured,  and  will  be 
adopted  in  all  future  castings  of  theijh,  and  it 
is  not  doubted  that  the  cast  iron  wheel  of  not 
more  than   3»   inches  diameter  ran  be   made 
secure,  iuid   safely  used    upr.n    the  enginis,  as 
has  that  description  of  wheel,  .^0  inehes  in 
diameter,  been  most    iUccessfuUy  upon    the 
cars  and  coaches.     Nor  will  th«»  duration  of 


tance,  these  fixtures,  and  the  form  of  the  rail, 
hive  been  maiurcd.     TJie   tura-cuts  will  be 


such  as  are  best  calculafeu  to  facililaie  the 
passiugs  of  locomotive  engines. 

As  regards  the  business  of  transit  aud  of 
revenuo  within  the  year,  upon  the.  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  I  refer  to  the  report  which 
.vill  be  made  bj^  the  able  and  very  vigilant 
superintendent  'of  transportation,  William 
Woodville.  ..  ,; 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Kmght,  Chief  Engineer. 


A  Few  Words  in  Behalf  of  Mathematical 

Science. 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  permit  a  foreign, 
er  (a  Swiss)  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
Cheverton's  article  on  the  value  and  impor. 
tance  of  mathematical  science. 

In  the  first  place*  I  must  state,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  False  aspersions  he  has 
heaped  upon  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
my  countrymen,  and  more  particularly  on 
that  excellent-  man  Euler,  I  should  have  left 
him  to  enjoy  all  the  honors  and  benefits  that 
may  arise  to  him  from  the  said  article. 

In  the  first  observation  he  makes  upon 
Euler,  he  says,  "  the  most  valuable  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  was  at  last  ac- 
complished through  practical  means,  and  by 
practical  men.  Euler  aimed  to  produce  an 
achromatic  lens  .is  well  us  Dollond,  but  it 
was  the  latter  who  succeeded  ;  rj^d  their  re- 
spective modes  of  proceeding  mark  both  the 
character  and  comparative  value  of  their  ef- 
forts." 

Well,  in  all  this  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
very  extraordinary  (upon  the  supposition 
that  Mr.  Cheverton's  statement  is  true.)  Eu- 
ler belonged  to  that  useless  race  of  m(^n 
called  mathematicians  (according  to  the 
Chevertonian  philosophy),  and  Mr.  Dollond 
(Mr.  John  Dollond  I  presume  he  means) 
w»s  certainly  a  first  rate  optician  ;  not  only 
so,  but  also  (much  to  his  discredit,  no  doubt,) 
■I  clever  mathematician,  and  an  able  astro- 
nomer. 

Mr.  .lames  Gregory,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  St.  Andrew's,  as  it  appears  from 


!us 


Optica  Promola,"  showed  how  a  teles- 
cope with  specula  might  be  constructed  ;  but 
this  unfortunate  mathematician  being  neither 
an  artist,  nor  having  any  turn  for  practical 
mechanics,  was  himself  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing bis  own  invention  by  an  actual  construc- 
tion, although  he  had  demonstrated  that  lo 
form  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  the  spe- 
culum must  have  the  form  of  a  parabola.  I 
might  here,  Mr.  Editor,  pause  to  inquire 
whether  the  arts  or  science  at  this  period 
were  in  advance  :  but  the  question  would 
carry  its  answer  along  with  it.  The  unfor- 
tunate Gregory  could  not  find  a  single  art- 
ist in  his  own  country  that  could  grind  a  spe- 
culum for  him.  Poor  Scotland  !  this  appears 
to  be  a  J;tai!i  upon  vour  escutcheon.  But 
why,  it  may  be  esked,  did  not  Gregory  ap- 
ply  to   some  of  the  English  artists?     Tn« 


r 
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answer  is  easily  given.  They  were  not,  at 
this  period,  one  jot  farther  advanced  in  the 
arts  than  their  northern  neighbors. 


on  the  refracting  telescope,  Euler,  it  appears,! 


one  of  tho   greatest  mechanical  discoveries 


that  ever  was  made  in  aid  of  nautical  (or,  1 
might  add,  practical,)  astronomy.     It  is  now 


(although  a  rigid  disciple  of  the  Newtonian 

philosophy,)  was  not  satisfied  •,  for  we  find 

Soon  alter  ihe  period  just  alluded  to,  the  I  that  in  1747  he  tried  to  prove  the  possibili-jiuniversally  ui^ed  at  sea  fur  determining  the 

immortal  Newton  found  himself  compelled  jty  of  destroying  the  eflTects  of  colors  on  the  I  longitude.     While  mcniioniug  the  names  of 

'focal   •  •      •    -    • "■'-■■      •    -         


to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  philosophical  pur 
suits,  and  betake  himself  to  the  mechanical 
art  of  grinding  specula.  His  first  attempt 
was  to  construct  a  reflecting  telescope  ac 
cording  to  the  principles  of  his  friend  Gre- 
gory, that  is,  with  a  parabolic  speculum.  In 
this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  making  two  reflectors  with  his 
own  hands,  which  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society   in    1672,   the   great   speculums  oflinot  altogether  succeed — i"    all  probab, 


image,  by  imitating  the  structure  or|Dolioij(!,  Simrt.  Hadley,  and  Ratnsden,  those 
the  eye,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  tnost'N>f  Graham  and  Bird  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
perfect  of  all  optical  instruments.*  He  jtcn  ;  they  er  'n.ily  distinguished  themselves 
proposed  to  construct  a  convex  lens,  havingijiu  their  varidus  tnochanical  and  optical  dig- 
its cavity  filled  with  water,  from  wljich  he!  coveii's.  Th  ■  ily  charge  that  can  be 
expected  to  produce  distinct  vision,  freed ' I brongl :t  a^rainst  them  that  can  diminish  their 
from  the  effects  of  refrangibility,  and   alsoljreputn'ioa  in  Mr.  Chcverton's  estimation,  is 


both  being  of  a  spherical  figure,  although 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the 
parabolic  form.  During  the  interval  he  was 
employed  in  making  his  reflectors,  he  tried 
his  hands  upon  constructing  a  refracting  tel- 
escope  which  had  been  prepared  by  Des- 
cartes,  the  object  of  whi'^h  was  to  grind  the 
lenses  into  one  of  the  figur  >s  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion  ;  and  when  employed  in  this  pursuit,  he 
made  his  grand  discovery  of  the  various  re- 
frangibility of  the  rays  of  light,  from  which 
he  concluded,  tliat  the  errors  arising  from 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  lens  were  small 
in  comparison  with  those  which  arose  from 
refrangibility.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt of  constructing  refracting  telescopes, 
coiuidering  that  the  divergency  of  the  rays 
of  light,  arising  from  the  difference  of  their 
refrangibility,  was  always  in  proportion  to 
the  refracting  powers  of  the  me  lium.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  respecting  refracting  telescrpcs,  all 
attempts  to  construct  them  free  from  the  ef- 
fects of  refrangibility  were,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  laid  aside.  However, 
some  time  about  the  year  1753,  Mr.  .John 
Dollond,  after  many  optical  experiments, 
discovered  that  the  refractions  of  two  prisms, 
when  made  of  different  kinds  of  glass, 
might  be  equal,  and  that  the  diflTerence  of 
their  refrangibility  might  be  considerable  ; 
and  that  there  might  be  equal  divergency 
with  different  degrees  of  refraction ;  in 
short,  that  refraction  might  be  produced 
without  colors.  Acting  from  these  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Dollond  was  the  first  artist  that 
produced  a  correct  achromatic  refracting 
telescope.  And  here  I  will  ask  Mr.  Chev- 
erton,  if  the  odium,  which  he  attaches  to  Eu- 
ler on  this  head,  ought  not  on  all  these  ac- 
counts to  have  been  fathered  upon  Newton  ? 

I  wait  for  his  reply.     I  have  lots  more  in 
store  for  him. 

I  am  sir,  yours,  &c, 
;;  •  Lewis  Fkknd. 

St.  John's  Wood,  Aug.  9, 1834. 

A  Pew  More  Words  in  Behalf  of  Maihemati. 
cal  Science. 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Mr.  Editor, — As  I  find  I  must  be  absent 
from  London  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  during  that  time,  of 
continuing  my  appeal  in  behalf  of  mathema- 
tical science  ;  and  as  my  last  short  article 
vnll  hardly  be  a  mouth fal   for  your  highly 

E'fled  correspondent,   Mr.  Cheverton,  I  beg 
ave  to  give  him  one  morsel  more  before  I 
tak%  my  departure. 

Lewis  Frejid. 
St.  John's  Wood,  Aug.  17, 1934.  --" 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Sir  L  Newton  on  the  effects  of  refrangibility 


from  the  aberration  produced  by  the  sphcri 
cal   ligurc  of  the  lens.     He,  however, 


i| 


'for  the  same  cause  that  Gregory  failed 
truth,  he  was  not  a  practical  optician  ;  pu  • 


that  they  were  ail  more  or  less  addicted  to 
c lithe  usefi'.!  studios  of  geometry  and  aslron- 
omy.  Iiidecd,  '  have  heard  that  one  of 
^hcai  (whosvj  nsune  perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  mention)  indulged  himself  in  the 
intellect  was  the  region  of  all  his  specula- jlsinful  practice  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
tions.  In  1752,  Mr.  John  Dollond  commu-  Ithe  higher  analvsis. 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a 
paper  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  princi- 
pies  advanced  by  Euler  were  quite  at  vari- 
ance  with  those  deduced  from  Sir  I.  New- 
ton's experiments  on  the  refrangibility  of 
light ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
doubtful  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
their  theories  were  consonant  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  On  this  subject  the  scientific 
world  were  much  divided  in  their  opinions. 
At  last  Mi".  Dollond,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self, had  recourse  to  experiments,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  he  found  that  he  vas 
wrong  himself,  and  that  Euler  was  riijhi. 
Being  thus  cured  of  his  former  prejudic  -^j 
although  not  liking  the  expedient  of  enclos- 


ing water  in  the  lens,  he  at  last,  after  four' 
or  five  years  of  fatiguing  research,  succeed- 
ed in  constructing  an  achromatic  refracting 
telescope,  in  the  way  meatioiied  in  my  first 
article.  And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  1  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  although  Euler  did  not  succeed, 
still  the  discoveries  he  made  as  to  the  methou 
o{  destroying  the  errors  arising  from  the  ef- 
fects of  colors  on  the  extremities  of  the  fo- 
cal image  were  the  means  of  directing  Mr. 
Dollond  in  his  construction  of  the  first  re- 


I  shall  have  yet  something  further  to  say 
at  a  future  opportunity  ;  meanwhile,  1  beg  to 
subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  your  verj- obe- 
dient servant,  Lewih  Frend. 

Mechanic  Powers. — An  experiment  was 
made  at  Brussels  on  the  16th,  at  the  house 
of  the  mechanician  Lemaire,  rtie  de  VEskxf' 
lie.r,  No.  10,  with  a  machine  moved  by  a 
force  not  hitliesto  eniploj'ed  in  mechanics. 
That  foicj  is  Galvanism,  which  developes 
:he  niayiifctic  property  of  iron.  The  new 
oiachiiie  is  composed  of  a  flying  (volant)  ho- 
riz')p.tal  wlieel  of  copper,  in  the  plane  of 
wliich  is  placed  a  bar  of  iron,  rendered  mag- 
netic by  a  galvanic    pile.     The  bar   carries 


round  tlie  w!ie»'l  between  two  fix«d  magnets, 
but  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  bar  reach  the 
p-^ints  of  eqnii'briurn,  the  electric  current 
changes  its  relations,  and  repla'ces  by  re- 
pulsioTi  ''r-.  attraction  which  directs  the  bar. 
Ti.e  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  accelera- 
ted notion  it  has  ac.]uired,  passes  the  posi- 
tion of  equiiibriuui,  and  continues  its  rota- 
jiry  notion  in  the  same  direction.  The  ex- 
jiperimeiit   hud  complete   success.    -The  ma- 


_       .  ,  ,  .  ,   ,  ,        ,  •      .    .i  chine  moved  upwards  of  an   hour,  and  its 

fractmgtelescope,  which  he  produced  m  ihe:\^r.c,.ieraiiid  motion  excited  hopes  that  it  may 
year  lloi  However,  be  «hat  as  it  may,  lu  •.^^.  ^^^  ^  emploved  to  move  considerable 
was  more  fortunate  thati  Mr.  James  Grego-,!,,,^,^^^  .p,,^  ^^  magnetic  energv  given 
ry  ;  he  lived  to  see,  and  was  one  of  the  first},.,  ,n,^neti*m  bv  a  galvanic  current  is  al- 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Dollond   on  his  "-"^  "^  -       r. 


great  j 

achievement.  He  was  too  much  of  a  s.ige; 
to  indulge  in  any  peevish  reflections  on  ihisj 
seeming  triumph  of  Mr.  Dollond.  Ditier-i 
ent  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  James  Gregory  :  he; 
did  not  live  to  see  a  construction  of  his  re-j 
fleeter,  according  to  his  own  principles,  al-j 
though  Newton  with  his  own  hands  had  at-j 
tempted  it.  However,  in  1724,  Mr.  James! 
Short,  a  first  rate  artist,  and  highly  celebra-j 
tod  for  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  at-' 
tainments,  succeeded  in  constructing  a  tel 


rea»iy  well  known,  and  be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  mechanics  will  henceforth  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  new  pover.  The  machine, 
constructed  with  great  care  and  success  by 
Lemaire,  was  the  invention  of  a  Professor 
of  Brussels,  M.  Guillery. — [Courrier  Fran- 
caise,  Au^.  4,  1834.] 

It  may  bj  made  a  question,  whether  the 
machine  put  into  operation  nt  Brussels  can, 
with  «!rict  propriety,  be  designated  a  new 
mechanic  power,  whatever  ma.y  be  the  use- 
ful purposes  to  which  it  maybe  applied.   The 


escope    according  to  the   principles   of  the|  j^^^;,^  -   j,,^^^^,^  .,,p  o,^,    •  ^^^^  ^^^ject  of 

first  inventor  ' 


What  Mr.  Cheverton  means  when  he  says! 
that  the  most  valuable  method  of  determin-l 
ing  the  longitude  is  by  means  of  the  tele-| 
scope  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  Mr., 
Dollond,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  gue^s.  Does  hei 
mean  that  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea?f| 
If  so,  I  am  compelled  to  inform  him  that  he| 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  Hadley'sl 
reflecting  quadrant  and  sectant,  as  improved, 
by  Ramsden'a  dividing  engine,  must  rank  asi 

*  I  do  not  know  what  Euler's  opinion  on  this  h;^: 
might  hnvp  been  19  years  afterwards,  when,  unfortunately' 
for  himself  and  science,  lie  became  totally  blind.  ! 

t  The  writer  of  thia  article  haa  had  considerable  prac 
tice,  both  at  sea  and  land,  in  taking  and  working  lunar  ob 
•ervatioMi 


inquiry  as  regards  that  or  any  other  inVen 
tion  or  discovery. 

Is  there  not  a  real  and  long  known  me- 
chanic power,  which  has  yet  never  been 
enumerated  amongst  those  so  entitled  ?  We 
ansv»er,  there  is  such  a  power,  and  it  is  the 
pendulum.  And  more,  the  pendulum  is  the 
pover  of  all  others  by  which  the  greatest 
weight  can  be  raised  and  moved  by  the  least 
■farce.  In  many  situations  also,  the  pendu- 
lum could  be  applied  to  great  effect,  as,  for 
instaiicc,  in  slone  quarries,  in  warehouses, 
to  facilitate  innumerable  operations,  in  the 
lading  and  unlading  vessels  at  whar>'e.s,  &c. 

Though  simple  in  itself,  verj'  few  persons 
reflect   that  in    moving   a  pendulum,  every 
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A]?fERI€AN  RAILROAD  JOITRNAL,  AND 


point  in  it  is  actually  raised,  as  the  axis  is  a 
radius  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
point  of  suspension.  The  pendulum  again 
is  a  power  admitting  the  aid  indetinitely  ot 
accelerated  motion,  admitting,  however,  that 
moving  on  the  principle  of  the  sling,  48  the 
motion  would  be  accelerated,  a  centrifugal 
force  would  be  produced  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  rapidity  given  to  the  machine. 

These  hints  on  the  pendulum  are  thrown 
out  as  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
when  translating  the  account  of  the  Belgian 
machine,  and  may  have  been,  and  probably 
actually  have  been,  suggested  by  others,  as 
the  subject  seems  t©o  obvious  not  to  have  oc 
cupied  minds  engaged  on  the  subject  of  me- 
chanic  forces. — [Nat.  Intel.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  American  : 

The  practicability  and  safety  of  navigating  our 
coaat  by  steam,  being  fully  esiablislicd  by  the  sue 
cess  of  the  line  of  Steamers  between  this  port  and 
Charleston.  I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  immediate  tor 
mation  of  a  line  between  New  York  and  New  Or 
Uars,  via  the  isthmus  of  Florida,  by  which  the  mails 
and  passengers  can  to  transported  in  nine  days  from 
port  to  port. 

Two  separate  companies  have  already  been  start, 
ed,  one  in  Boston,  the  other  in  Savannah,  with  the 
intention  of  applying  next  winter  to  the  Assembly 
of  Florida,  for  an  act  of  incorporation  to  construct 
«  Railroad  from  the  St.  John's  of  Mexico.  [  It  will 
require  time  to  construct  a  railroad  ;  and  tlie  dis- 
tance  by  land  is  so  short,  that  the  line  might  at  once 
be  formed,  by  placing  post  coaches  and  horses  on 
the  road  across  the  Isthmus,  which  would  ran  over 
a  high  dry  ridge,  and  would  be  made  at  an  expense 
of  $50  to  $100  per  mile  ;  and  frum  much  conversa. 
tion  with  merchants  of  New  Orleans  and  Savannah, 
I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  provided  the  wliole 
line  is  arranged,  the  former  will  provide  steamers 
to  run  between  the  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  and 
the  latter  transport  the  mnilandthe  passengers  from 
the  Savannah  to  the  St.  John's  River  in  a  steamer, 
and  provide  post  coaches  to  take  them  across  the 
Isthmus.  ' 

The  communication  between  New  York  and 
Charleston  is  already  established,  and  materials  ex. 
ist  for  the  formation  of  the  remainder  ot  the  line, 
if  brought  together :  and  in  the  hopes  that  some> 
thing  may  be  done  at  once  to  connect  this  city  with 
the  Great  Cotton  Market  of  the  South,  I  annex  the 
outlines  of  the  proposed  route.    Yours,        j 

New  York,  24th  Nov.,  1834.  R.  P. 

Memo,  of  proposed  route 
tnilea. 
New  York  to  Charleston, 
Charleston  to  Savannah, 
Savannah  to   forks  of  Black' 

Creek,  (tributary  to  the  St. 

John'$  River,) 

Navigable  for  Steamers  of   . 
the  largest  class.  " 

Forks    of    Black    Creek    to 

Suwannee  river  on  Gulf  of 

Mextco,  CiO 

A  harbor  has  lately  been 
discovered  at  the  mouth  o{ 
the  Suwannee  admitting  vcs. 
sels  of  12  or  14  ft.  draught. 
Suwannee  river  to  New  O^. 
leans 
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Or  9  days. 

There  are  converient  bays  every  30  or  40  miles 
all  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  would  afford 
safe  harbors  of  Refuge  in  case  of  storm. 


by  the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  into  the  aperture 
occasioned  by  opening  the  drawer  of  the  bridge 
over  the  I'assaick,  for  a  vessel  to  pass,  with  a  con. 
cusaion  that  injured  many  of  ih>:  passengers,  about 
twenty  in  number,  severely.  Fortunately,  the  frame 
work  of  the  bridge  austained  the  car,  and  probably 
saved  the  lives  of  many,  as  the  distance  the  horses 
were  precipitated  was  about  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  escape  is  almost  miraculous,and  there  should  be 
some  regulation  as  to  opening  the  drawer  at  this 
bridge,  as  the  declivity  is  sufficient  10  very  much 
increase  the  speed  or  velocity  of  the  car* 


[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

The  investigation  which  has  been  made  in  refer 
ence  to  the  late  outrage  and  murders  on  the  line  of 
the  Washington  Railroad  have  led  to  the  arrest  ol 
several  persons,  but  nothing  has  yet  transpired 
which  implicates  any  one  in  the  deed  of  blood. — 
From  the  number  of  persons  concerned  in  it, — 
from  twenty  to  thirty  have  been  seen  in  and  about 
the  shanty  at  the  time  of  the  murders, — there  is 
hardly  a  possibility  that  the  miscreants  can  escape 
detection. 

From  the  Gazette  we  learn  that  on  Saturday  night 
the  rioters  forcibly  entered  a  tavern  kept  by  Mrs. 
Harrison,  18)  miles  on  the  Washington  turnpike, 
usually  called  the  half-way,  of  which  they  kept  pos- 
session, appropriating  to  their  own  use  every  thing 
which  they  wished.  Another  party  broke  into  Mr. 
Wheelock's  store,  one  mile  this  side  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son's, and  took  away  all  the  goods  which  they  could 
find,  the  larger  quantity  having  been  previoubly  re. 
moved  by   the  owner. 

The  citizens  of  Ann  Arundel  county  have  met  at 
Waterloo,  and  have  established  a  gua>-d  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  peace,  which,  with  the  effort  of  private 
individuals  and  other  meagures  now  in  progress,  it  is 
thought  will  restore  tranquility. 

P.  S. — The  last  accounts, — received  since  the 
above  was  in  type, — represented  that  the  infatuated 
wretches  at  the  scene  of  the  late  outrage  continued 
in  a  state  of  high  and  violent  excitement,  and  seem 
determined  to  set  at  defiance  all  restraint  or  law. — 
They  have  now  become  the  terror  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  there  n«  longer  remains  any  question 
but  that  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  measures  have 
become  indispensable  for  their  apprehension  and  pun. 
ishment. 

A  detachment  from  the  Light  Brigade,  with  Cap- 
tain Bouldin's  tl-oop  of  the  Third  Brigade,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Washington  Railroad,  and  will  leave  the  depot 
in  Charles  street  at  9  o'clock  (or  soon  after)  this 
morning. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  companies  detached  will  be 
full  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  service  for  which 
they  are  detailed  will  be  well  performed. 

Sculpture. — The  eves  of  amateurs  have  been 
lately  agreeably  directed  to  an  excellent  bust  of  the 
venerable  John  Watta  by  JTuqhes,  exhibited  for  a 
few  days  past  in  the  Exchange ;  and  we  have  now  to 
mention  that  Frazer  has  (through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  George  Rapclje  of  this  city)  just  completed  a 
work,  which,  though  unambitious  of  its  kind,  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  delicately  finished  pro. 
ductions  of  his  chisel. 

It  is  a  monument  erected  in  Grace  Church  to  the 
lamented  Mr.  Colden,  bearing  upon  it  a  fine  medal- 
lion likeness  uf  that  distinguished  citi»en,  and  graced 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

'I'ly  tlif  iiifiniry  of 

CaDWALLADKR  I).  CoLDKN, 

For  several  yars  M;i)i>r  ol  this  citv,  a  Senator  of  this  Statp, 

.\mi  orifol  its  rfprfst'titaliviM  iii  lh<.'  Coiifrf**  of  the  U.  S. 

Mil  talents  iiitl  public  servicer  atitl  il  a  lustre  to  lUent  and  many 

other  Imnoriiaiid  trusu  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  iintivc  city. 

He  wa.'i  aliku  eminent  for  leynl  learning  and  eloquence, 

for  arUt'iit  love  and  pur^ult  of  ;|!riieral  science, 

and  for  successful  application  <>l  all  his  aniiiiremint.*' 

to  the  best  interc-is  of  his  couniry. 

As  his  philanthropy  and   palrioIi»ni 

cuiiiinandrd  llie   c<^mfidenct:  and  attachment  of  his 

fellow  ciiiiien.'i ; 

so  his  kindness.  trankne*>,  and  gcncro^Uy, 

won  the  warm  afl'eciions  of  hia  ftiraily  and  nuuierous  friends. 

By  one  of  whom,  who,  having  witnessed  most  nearly, 

can   best  cstiniati!  his  worth, 

this  uionument  ij  erected-        -  :.  •         ' 


Railroad  Accident  and  escape  frsm  Danger— Th* 
Gazette  mention.^  that  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
half  past  two  o'clock  car  from  Newark,  was  driven. 


Earthquake  in  Santa  Martha. — Advices  from  An. 
gostura  give  some  particulars  of  the  destruction 
of  Wania  Muilia  l.y  earthquake,  respeeting 
vvhicli  so  in, my  rtporis  have  been  current.  They 
arc  furnished  by  advices  Irom  Curacc.is,  which  men- 
tion tiiat  at  ilic  latter  end  of  May  the  crupion  of  a 
frightiul  volcano,  preceded  and  succedcd  by  forty. 


five  shocks  uf  earthquake,  had  caused  a  part  of  the 
town  to  be  submerged.  Almost  all  the  buildings 
had  been  destroyed,  boih  great  and  small,  but  it  was 
not  supprscd  the  loss  of  life  had  been  great,  as  the 
population  had  fled  to  the  woods  by  which  the  sar> 
rounding  heights  were  covered.  Some  few  houses 
remained  standing  among  the  mass  of  rUin,  but  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  one  scene  of  desolation 
and  misery,  and  the  inhabitants  depending  upon 
chance  for  a  precarious  subsistence. 

Temperance  Societies  and  Temperance  re- 
form which  have  produced  so  vast  an  amount  of 
unquestionable  good  in  this  country,  where  first 
they  were  seriously  undertaken,  are,  we  are  glad  to 
find,  making  their  way  successfully  in  England.i — 
It  is  another  inouHment  paid  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  mother  country,  for  the  many  benefits  derived 
from  her  precepts,  and  her  example  ;  that  we  have 
thus  given  her  the  theory  and  the  practice  Qf  Tempt. 
ranee  Socities.  ]-  .      \  . 

We  have  before  us  some  letters  and  statements  on 
this  subject,  from  Birmingham,  which,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know  is  a  large  manufacturing  city  of 
England,  very  populous,  and  the  mass  of  its  popula- 
tion operatives.  Si^bject  as  this  mass  is  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  any  checks  or  disasters  in 
trade,  and — by  reason  of  great  competition  and  of 
the  mischievous  construction  of  the  poor  laws,  which 
have  been  perverted  to  support  able  bodied  working 
men,  instead  of  the  cripple,  thu  aged,  or  the  infirm — 
receiving  in  the  best  times  barely  wages  enough  to 
support  life — it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  to  such 
a  population  the  temptations  to  intemperance  as 
drowning  for  a  time  at  least  the  sense  of  suflfering 
and  the  hopelessness  of  want,  must  be  very  power- 
ful. If  then  the  voice  of  the  advocate  of  temperance 
can  be  made  to  prevail  there — and  the  ascertained 
facts  be  circulated  which  prove  that  strong  drinks 
are  more  fatal  to  comfort,  health  and  happiness,  than 
even  the  lowest  wages — a  great  step  will  be  already 
gained  in  the  good  cause.  That  such  is  actually  the 
case  now  in  Birmingham,  will  be  gathered  from  ths 
extract  we  subjoin  : 

Extract  oj  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapman,  dated  Bir. 
minghum,  21th  Avgust. 
I  have  already  told  you,  that  Mr.  Livescy's  ad- 
mirable  lectures  had  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  I  suggested  the  probability, 
that  if  some  mechanics,  pupils  of  Mr.  Livesey, 
and  accustomed  to  discussion  from  Preston,  were  to 
come  here,  our  men  might  catch  the  flame,  and  then 
we  might  go  on  with  our  own  lamps.  A  few  friends 
met,  and  at  length  we  agreed  to  try  the  effect.  Mr. 
Livesey  so  it  us  a  blacksmith,  a  shoemaker  and  tai- 
lor, and  what  between  the  fire  of  the  blacksmith, 
the  atol  of  the  shoemaker,  and  the  needle  of  the  tat- 
lor;  Biruiiiigham  is  in  a  tremendous  storm.  Our 
friends  commenced  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  12th 
instant,  at  the  large  chapel,  in  Livery  street,  which  - 
we  engaged  for  the  occasion.  Here,  also,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  to  crowded 
meetings  of  mechanics,  did  our  Temperance  he.-oes 
defend  themselves  against  all  gainsayers.  They 
are  advocates  of  the  most  exclusive  system  a  Rech- 
bite  could  desire  ;  they  touch  "  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink."  After  all  this,  I  h.)ped,  though  not 
confidently,  that  we  had  gained  a  point,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  give  notice  on  Friday  evening,  (as  our  Pres- 
ton friends  were  to  return  next  day,)  that  the  Bir- 
mingham mechanics  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
trying  their  skill  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening  ; 
when  the  evening  arrived,  the  chapel  was  crowded, 
and  after  having  persuided  one  mechanic  to  take  the 
Chair,  and  another  to  commence  addressing  the  au- 
dience, we  soon  got  to  work,  and  a  glorious  night  it 
was.  I  h^d  adopted  this  plan  before,  telling  the 
men  that  it  was  their  meeting,  they  should  have  a 
mechanic  in  the  Chair,  which  was  adopted  each 
night.  My  old  friend  Brittain,  whose  inteiesiing 
letter  you  must  have  seen,  presided  the  first  night  ; 
on  another,  a  notorious  but  reformed  drunkard,  a 
razor  grinder,  was  our  Prases,  and  remarkably 
trell  they  managed.  On  another  occasion  a  button 
maker,  and  nt  another,  n  tailor.  Before  the  meet- 
ing closed  on  Tuesday  niniit,  1  informed  the  audi- 
ence, that  I  had  procured  the  use  of  the  chapel  for 
the  week,  and  if  they  wished  the  meetings  to  conti- 
nue, they  need  only  to  say  so  ;  a  burst  of  acclama- 
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lion  at  ORce  settled  tUe  point,  ctnd  up  to  Friday 
nighi,they  have  been{kept  up  with  unabated  energy;  I 
then  postponed  them  until  yesterday  evening,  (Tues- 
day,) when  we  had  another  meeting  equally  full  and 
encouraging.  This  advance  is  ascribable  to  two 
causes.  Ist,  The  searching  character  of  the  ad- 
dresses, with  respect  to  the  nutricious  quajities  of 
olf,  by  the  Preston  mechanics ;  and  2d,  The  inte- 
rest men  feel  in  hearing  discussions  by  those  of  their 
own  class.  In  Lancashire,  they  now  use  a  term 
peculiar  to  themselves  ; — they  call  an  abstinant,  a 
tee'tolaller  i  that  is,  he  totally  abstains  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks.  The  pressing  of  this  point,  so 
directly  crossed  the  path  of  our  prejudices,  that  it 
could  net  but  produce  discussion,  discussion  has 
lead  the  trial,  and  trial  to  conviction  in  many,  that 
strong  drinks  are  wholly  unnecessary.  Of  course, 
there  are  conplicating  opinions,  but  not  one  apologist 
now  rises  for  spirit-drinking  !  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion.  Still,  of  course,  there  are 
many  who  indulge  in  this  vicious  habit ;  but  the 
lime  appears  just  approaching  when  drinking  to  ex- 
cess in  public  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  when  pri. 
vate  tippling  will  have  very  few  admirers.  I  anti< 
cipate  this  change  from  the  way  in  which  the  Tem- 
perance reform,  will  probably  be  ultimately  work, 
ed  m  England.  There  is  an  energy  of  character  in 
£nf  lish  mechanics,  w(iich  when  once  roused,  is  not 
easily  controlled.  Many  events  of  late  liave  proved 
this.  But  hitherto,  all  their  movements  have  been 
accompanied  by  intemperance,  and  their  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  the  removal  of  effects,  leaving  the 
caases  untouched.  Bubble  after  bubble  has  floated 
before  them,  and  they  have  as  eagerly  chased  them; 
yet  they  have  not  advanced  one  step  ;  at  least,  their 
wives  and  children  are  as  short  of  clothes,  and  their 
cottages  of  furniture,  as  ever.  And  why  this  7  sim- 
ply because,  no  matter  what,  their  wages  were,  they 
went  in  drink  ;  and  for  this  the  Tailor  and  the  Shoe- 
maker contended  just  as  regularly  as  the  Blacksmith, 
oi  the  Sawyer.  Now  the  following  is  seen 
through :  The  leaven  is  working ;  one  workman 
tells  another  ;  the  points  are  discussed  ;  but  what 
chance  has  an  emaciated  body,  aud  an  empty 
purse  with  a  worthless  character,  against  health, 
and  comfort,  and  respectability  ?  These  are  wit. 
nesses,  which  laugh  opposition  into  nothingness. — 
fiut  these  witnesses  are  sure,  and  they  are  working 
too  :  and  what  master,  who  can  have  a  steady,  so- 
ber, good  workman,  will  be  plagued  with  a  drun- 
'  kard  ?  It  is  like  a  smart,  active  little  enemy  bat- 
,  tering  the  hide  of  an  unwieldy  antagonist.  lie 
stands  no  chance.  Now  this  feeling  is  precisely 
what  has  commenced  here.  It  will  be  carried  to 
other  large  towns  by  mechanics :  and  so  spreading 
from  one  town  to  another,  the  cause  will  advance 
with  giant  steps.  From  the  large  towns,  it  will  drop 
into  the  small  ones  ;  and  from  them  into  the  villa- 
ges. In  the  meantime,  tiie  tree  will  bring  its  fruit 
to  perfection ;  and  the  more  it  bears,  the  more  it 
will  thrive.  The  real  property  of  this  country  is 
so  great,  that  it  can  almost  accomplish  any  thing  j>m- 
»ibU',  it  has  performed  prodigies,  while  a  canker 
worm  has  been  consuming  its  vitals — while  two  myi- 
liona  of  pounds  sterling  have  every  week  been  $pent 
or  tacrifieed  to  the  demon  Intemperance.  But 
when  this  maeUtrom  to  all  prosperity  shall  cease, 
when  popular  opinion  set  in,  in  another  opposite  di- 
rection, who  shall  tell  the  effect  ? 

The  writer  then  enters  into  further  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  all  expressive  of  his  faith  that  "  the  little 
cloud  which  has  crossed  the  western  ocean,  spread, 
ing  far  and  wide,  and  distilling  the  dews  of  mercy," 
will  prove  a  mighty  instrument  in  advancing  the 
gieat  cause  so  dear  alike  to  humanity  and  religion 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  22d  Sept.,  the  same  ar. 

dent  friend  of  the  cause  writes, — 

"Temperance  is  going  on  here  finely.  It  is  in. 
deed  Temperance  I  No  half  way  way  measures  will 
do.  Our  new  converts  outrun  the  old  ones,  and  the 
old  find  they  must  become  abalinentt,  or  give  it  up, 
so  far  behind  does  the  zeal  of  the  teetotallers  leave 
half-measure  men.  By  the  bye,  I  am  surprized  to 
find  that  our  best  men  are  more  and  more  convinced 
that  even  ale  is  not  necessary,  but  absolutely  injuri- 
ous, though  taken  moderately.  They  explain  the 
objection  to  it  to  be,  that  it  produces  inability  to  take 
sufficient  eatables,  particularly  at  breakfast.  You 
would  be  delighted  to  see  the  energy  of  our  me- 
chanic's now.  They  fixed  to  luve  two  open-ai 
meetings  yesterday  (Sunday)  in  two  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  town.  Scarcely  a  night  now  passes  but 
they  have  a  meeting.  I  have  a  small  still  which  I 
carry  to  these  meetings  and  use  in  extracting  the 
spirit  from  ale,   in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and 


then  I  burn  the  Devil.     The  effect  of  this  is  tremen 
dous."  I  " 

The  writer  expresses  his  confidence,  that  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  mechanics  of  Birmingham, 
would  soon  extend  to  other  large  towns,  and  thence 
into  the  villages  and  hamlets.  In  conclusion,  he  re. 
lates  the  following  anecdote  : 

At  a  late  and  large  Temperance  meeting,  held  at 
Livery  street  Chapel,  Birmingham,  England,  while 
Mr.  Chapman  the  Secretary  was  speaking,  an  old 
soldier  who  sat  before  him,  intermpted  him  by  call- 
ing out,  ••  he  had  often  proved  a  glass  of  rum  to  be  a 
good  thing  ;  and  that  he  had  served  in  the  hot  and  in 
the  cold,  particularly  in  the  Indies."  "Very  well," 
said  Mr.  C,  "  there  are  many  here  who  can  recol- 
lect that  when  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  there  was  a 
strong  force  marched  across  the  Great  Desart  of 
Arabia  to  meet  him  on  the  sands  of  Egypt."  "  Yes," 
cried  the  veteran,  "  /  do  for  one,  and  was  one  who 
teas  in  that  march"  "  Well  then,"  said  the  Speak- 
er, the  meeting  rising  in  excitement  as  he  proceeded, 
"  I  ask  you  now,  my  old  friend,  whether  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  the  army,  though 
subjected  to  the  severest  fatigue  and  incessant  toil, 
were  without  any  spirit  rations  at  all  7"  "  That's 
true,''  cried  the  veteran.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  C,  ••  and 
Sir  James  M'Gregor,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
forces,  repeated  that  the  effect  wassucl',  that  though 
the  men  marched  under  a  burning  sun  of  from  114  to 
118  deg.  of  Farenheit,  the  Indian  army  was  NEVsa 
so  HEALTHY."  Thundcrs  of  applause  hailed  the  tes- 
timony ;  while  a  great  point  was  gained  in  another 
view  of  the  case.  The  meeting  had  before  it  a  living 
witness  to  the  truth  of  a  statement,  which,  though 
made  without  reference  to  Temperance  Societies, 
proves  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  the 
principles  are  as  the  basis  of  the  earth  itself. 

Might  we  not  here  borrow  from  Birmingham,  the 
excellent  notion  of  mechanics  meeting,  for  the  dis. 
cussion  and  advancement  of  the  doctrines  of  temper, 
ance  7  In  this  way,  good  men  are  good  examples, 
although  a  rolling  ocean  intervene,  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other,  in  the  promotion  of  a  great  common 
cause.  v>  .; 

Description  of  Panama — "  Panama  is  pvineipally 
built  of  stone,  stuccoed.  The  houses  are  spa^xious 
and  substantial,  and  generally  three  stories  in  height, 
as  the  place  is  not  subject  to  violent  earthquakes. 
The  city  bears  a  )ook  9f  departed  grandeur.  The 
churches  are  spacious,  and  are  built  in  the  fantastic 
style  of  architecture  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  There  are  a  number  of  extensive  convents, 
most  ruinous  and  untenanted.  In  one  of  them  that 
overlooks  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  bay,  a  few 
sallow,  withered,  and  melancholy  looking  nuns 
were  occasionally  to  be  seen  at  the  windows.  The 
Government  houses  is  a  fine  stone  building  ;  but  a 
tank  of  hewn  stone  in  which  a  fountain  (now  dry,) 
formerly  played,  the  broken  marble  pavement  of  the 
grand  hnll,  the  defaced  balustrades  of  richly  carved 
stone,  and  the  once  painted  ceilings  now  mouldy 
discolored,  and  crumbling,  only  showing  in  spou 
traces  of  the  original  designs,  all  tell  of  decay  and 
poverty. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  comports  with 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  public  edifices  : 
every  thing  has  the  same  look  of  decay.  Grass 
springs  up  between  the  stones  of  the  pavement  ;  the 
stucco  has  fallen  in  patches  from  the  walls  of  the 
houses  ;  troops  of  the  black  carrion  vulture  sit  rang, 
ed  in  files  along  the  roofs,  or  hop  unconcernedly 
about  the  streets,  as  they  are  never  molested,  being 
the  only  scavengers  ;  the  inhabitants,  sallow  and 
miserable  from  the  effects  of  the  noxious  climate, 
stroll  listlessly  along  the  streets,  or  sit  in  the  door- 
ways  and  bclconies  dozing  away  life.  The  city  is 
said  to  contain  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which 
about  sevetveighths  are  black  and  brown.  No 
su«h  tiling  as  a  hotel  or  tavern  is  known  in  the  se- 
cond rioor  of  a  house  large  enough  to  have  quarter- 
ed  a  regiment. 

"  Fanatnu  is  a  walled  town  ;  and  that  part   of  the 
walla  which  borders  on  the  bay,  is  very  fine  masonry, 
thirty  feet  broad  at  the  top,  forming  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade, commanding  a  view  of  the  lovely  bay,  and 
much  frequented  during  the  fine  season  .    Very  few 
cannon  are  remaining  on  the  walls,   which  are  un- 
dermined in  two  or  three  places  bv  the  ndc.     On  the 
left  of  the  town  stretches    a  long  beauiilul  beach  of, 
fine  white   sand,    narrow,  and  bordered  by  a   dense  j 
thicket  of  luxuriant  foliage,  as  if  vegetation  grudfedi 
space  for    the    flow  of   the   tide.     At  intervals,  thel 
thicket  is  interrupted  by  the  palm   thatched  cottagsj 
of  the  natives,   overshadowed   by  lofty    cocoa  nut| 


trees,  in  front  and  on  the  right,  as  far  as  the  ey* 
can  reach,  the  bay  is  dotted  with  small,  green,  fairy, 
looking  islands,  all  together  forming  a  picture 
whose  beauty  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled.  The 
pearl  fishery  is  still  pursued  in  these  islauds,  and 
large  quantities  of  beautiful  pearls  are  annually  pro- 
cured. Foreign  vessels  are  forbidden  to  touch  at 
these  islands  wiihout  special  permission  from  go- 
vernmeut,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  Green  turtle 
are  abundant  about  these  islands,  but  the  isiandere 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  caught,|as  they  lassert 
that  the  sharks  feed  on  them  ;  and  that,  by  fesecn- 
ing  the  supply,  these  voracious  fish  wilFbe  rendered 
ravenous,  and  more  likely  to  attack  the  divers.  Ae 
it  is,  accidents  happen  often.  The  bay  is  the  resort 
of  immense  flocks  of  pelicans  and  other  water  fowl, 
which  find  in  the  abundance  of  fish  an  easy  sobeia. 
tance  ;  and  which,  at  sunset,  wing  their  way  in  long. 
drawn  lines,  from  the  shore  to  their  roosts  in  the 
islands,  and  by  their  noiseless  and  even  fligkt  to 
their  places  of  rest,  add  to  the  idea  of  repose  which 
the  whole  scene  at  this  hour  eo  strongly  suggests.** 
— [Terry's  Travels  in  South  America.] 

Russian  Tyranny. — Thorn,  Sept.  26. — Genermi 
Biernacki. — It  is  our  painful  task  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  brave  Polish  General  Biernacki,  brother 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. He  expired  in  the  Russian  dungeons,  at 
ZamoBc.  The  name  of  this  General  ought  lo  be 
well  known  in  France.  He  distinguished  himeelf 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Poland  ;  lie  fought  gallantly 
at  Trebia  by  the  side  of  Dombrowski,  and  in  1812 
he  commanded  the  advanced  posts  of  General  Reg. 
nier  at  Kalisch.  In  this  battle  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians. — 
Joseph  Biernacki  appeared  again  in  the  rerolation  of 
1830,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  d'mrmie 
in  the  district  of  Kalisch.  When  the  brute  force 
of  the  Autocrat  triumphed  in  Poland,  the  GeneraU 
seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  retired  to  his  estates, 
and  remained  unmolested.  In  1833,  Major 
Wrinicki,  returned  to  Poland  from  France.  He  re- 
mained concealed  upon  the  property  of  Joseph  Bier- 
nacki. The  government  having  obtained  po|pessiea 
of  this  fact  ordered  the  arrest  of  General  Bieraacki» 
and  that  honorable  man,  refusing  to  denounce  the 
patriot,  was,  by  military  commission,  sentenced  tu 
three  years'  confinement  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
fortress  ofZamosc.  He  has  fatten  a  victim  to  the 
severity  of  Russia,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children 
tudeplore  his  loss.  Major  Wrincki  was  shot  some 
time  ago. 


Important  Invention. — Dr.  Majendie  has  made  a 
report  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  upon  an  inatm. 
ment  invented  by  Dr.  Herisson,  called  the  Sphygo. 
momfetre,  which  shows  the  rate  oi  the  pulae,  its 
rhythm,  and  anomalies.  In  pursuance  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  eminent  reporter,  the  Academy  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  most  useful  and 
ingenious  discovery.  Dr.  Herisson  has  published  a 
memoir,  showing  the  results  of  his  several  applica. 
tions  of  this  instrument  in  studying  the  disease  of  the 
heart.  After  six  years  of  clinical  researches,  sup- 
ported by  numerous  anatomical  proofs,  it  is  found 
capable  of  distinguishing  organic  affections  from 
ca3es  which  only  assume  the  appearance  of  soch  af- 
fections. As  the  Spbygomom^ire  gives  the  nomeri^- 
cal  force  of  the  pulse,  it  has  now  become  poseible, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Herisson,  to  pre. 
vent  such  attacks  of  apoplexy  as  aiioe  from  a  too 
great  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 
By  this  instrument  also,  may  be  calculated  the  effect 
of  blood-letting  upon  ^o  strength  of  a  patient.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  most  'mportaat  invention,  and  must  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  aU  paasona,  whether  French  or 
foreigners,  who  are  caitabte  of  appreciating  itsquali. 
ties. — [Galignani's  Messenger.] 


A  Lapland  Summer,  including  also  what  in  other 
countries  is  called  Spring  and  Autumn,  consists  of 
fifty.6ix  days,  as  follows  : 

June  23,  Snow  melts, 

July     1,  Snow  gone, 

9,  Fields  quite  green, 

17,  Plants  at  full  growth, 
25,  Plants  in  full  blow,  I 

2,  Fruits  ripe,  . 

10,  Plants  shed  their  seeds, 

18,  Snow. 

From  this  time  to  June  23,  the  groimd  is  every 
where  covered   with  •now.    and  the  water  with  ice. 


Aug. 


The  Royal  Yacht  Club,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
season,  consisted  of  148  members,  owning  101  ves- 
seU  ol  10,U00  tons  burden,  and  employing,  during 
the  season,  not  less  tiian  1200  seamen. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Th«  Constitutional  Guide  ;  comprising  the  Con- 
•titation  of  the  United  States,  with  Notes  and  Com- 
mentaries from  the  writings  «»f  Story,  Kent,  Madi- 
■on,  &c.  Compiled  by  R.  K.  MouLTON.  New- York, 
G.  &.  C.  Carvux  <t  Co. — Wo  rejoice  at  finding  that 
ao  many  jierso.is  ore  turning  their  attenioii  to  liie 
study  find  esposi:ion  of  the  Constitution,  looking  op- 
on  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  researches  and 
publications  hb  surely  indicating  a  salutary  bias  of  the  j 
public  mind  towards  such  inquiries. 

The  Guide  here  offered  by  Mr.  Moulton  ioan  Ex- 
cellent one ;  differing,  at  the  sanae  time,  in  many 
particulars  from  any  we  have  seen  before.  The  text 
of  the  Constitution  is  carefully  printed  in  exact  and 
literal  conformity  with  the  original  MS.  on  file  in  the 
State  Department;  and  to  each  article  notes  are  an- 
nexed at  the  bottom  of  the  page  from  the  Federalist, 
the  Commentaries  ot  Judge  Story,  those  of  Chancel. 
lor  Kent,  and  from  Wheaton's  Reports,  shewing  the 
actual  construction  given  to  every  provision  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  question.  There  are 
loo  disnertations  in  the  same  form  of  Notes,  by 
'the  Compiler,  in  more  immediate  reference  (o 
questions  of  recent  occurrence,  which  evince  pa 
tient  research,  and,  as  we  view  it,  a  just  per- 
ception of  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Among  these  original  views,  we  particu 
larize  as  especially  deserving  of  notice,  an  exam- 
ioaticm  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest — an  inquiry 
into  the  right  o(  the  President  to  dismiss  at  pleasure 
all  orally  officers  foropinion's  eoke — and  a  discussion 
of  his  claim  to  direct  the  conduct  of  Ex<^cutivc  oQi. 
cars  in  matters  confided  by  law  to  their  individual 
discretion.  Much  as  ail  these  poinr^  have  been  moot 
ed,  there  will  be  found  strength  and  origiiiaitty 
la  the  exposition  of  them  by  Mr.  Moulton. 

A  second  part  of  this  volume,  and  making  nearly 
one  half  of  it.<;  bulk,  is  devole>i  to  "  a  Legisiativu  and 
documentary  history  ot  the  Banks  of  the  U.  Stales," 
with  notes  and  comments  by  Mr.  M.  The  same 
Marrhing  spirit,  fairness  of  in\estigation,  and  deci- 
sion in  the  statement  of  conclusions  drawn  after  la- 
borious investigation,  are  apparent  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  book  ;  which,  as  a  whole,  we  cor- 
dially recommend  to  all  who  would  have  a  great  deal 
of  good  docirme  and  useful  information  in  a  small 
compass. 

SKL.r-Co.MTROL,  a  Novel  ;  by  Mary  Bkunton,  2 
vols.;  Key  &.  Bidolk,  Philadelphia. — This  rcpublica 
tion  ot  a  novel  of  some  standing  and  of  approved  me- 
rits, is  well-timed  and  judicious.  Its  title  denotes 
its  moral;  which  is  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
accomplishing  that  most  difficult  of  all  victories— 
the  mastery  of  one's  self.  It  is  not,  howevor,  a 
prosing  homily;  but  a  tule  full  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture. .jff.-:f^x. 

Three  Years  in  the  PacMIo,  tbctuding  notices  of 
Brazil,  Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peiu,  hy  an  OJieer  of  the 
U.S.  Navy;  1  vol.  8vo  ;  Fhilad.,  Carey,  Lea  and 
Blanehard. — This  is  an  agreeable  volume,  written  in 
a  sketchy,  off-hand  style,  and  presenting  the  impres- 
sions of  an  observing  and  intelligent  man  on  the 
passing  scenes  of  the  countries — new  yet  in  so  many 
respects  even  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  same  con- 
tinent — through  which  he  flitted. 

It  has  the  merit  oi  vivacity,  without  the  pretension 
of  judging  in  a  ten  days  visit,  the  manners,  hat>ita, 
intelligence,  &.c.  &.c.,  of  a  whole  nation. 

NouvsLLB  ST  Simple  Method e  or  Lanocb  Fran- 
^aise;  par  E.  C.  S'Alue.  New  York:  Charles 
Db  Bbhr. 

First  Gdior  to  the  Italian  Lanoijaoe  ;  by  L.  L. 
daPontc.    New  York:  Charles  De  Behr. 

The  first  of  these  Grammars,  or  Guides  to  a  for* 


eigA  language,  is  only  adapted  to  such  as  have  al. 
ready  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French.  For 
these,  and  fur  thoee  to  whom  French  is  a  native 
language  which  they  have  nevertheless  not  studied, 
this  Simple  Method  will  be  of  use. 

The  First  (Suide  to  the  Italian  Language  is  short, 
jelear  and   explanatory,    witiioiit    being    iocuir.bored 
wuh   rules,  or  unintoresting  dissertations.     It  is  an 


Calavar  is  not  oiily  singularly  free  from  those  im. 
perrectioiiB  which  are  the  ineyitable  result  of  huty 
or  careless  conpositioa;  but  it  is,  moreover,  tingu. 
larly  finished  and  complete  in  those  particulars  where 
novels,  usually,  are  utterly  defective.  The  "  uni< 
tics"  arc  perfectly  preserved  throughout :  poetical 
prc)babi!ii7  is  never  transgressed  :  curiosity  is  satis, 
tied  :  and  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries  ago 


little  pampMet,  in  English,  which   the  frequenters  I  is  sustained  with  unwavering  consistency,  and  with  a 
of  the  Opera,  among  others,  might  find   benefit  ini  force  and   elegance  of  composition  rarely,  if  ever. 


studying. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Pulpit,  for  Novem- 
iber;  N.York,  Joiiv  Moore. — This  number  has  a 
jeermon  by  the  late  Dr.  Ja».  Hlonfgomery,  of  St.  Ste- 
p;'cn'a  Church,  Phiiadelphij,  (formerly  of  Grace 
Church  here,)  on  the  "  Service  of  the  Church,"  its 
meaning,  excellence,  &c.  Prefixed  to  the  sermon, 
is  a  feeling  and  interesting  memoir,  by  Bishop  Doane 
of  New  Jersey,  ot  his  departed  friend  and  fellow  la- 
borer in  the  vineyard. 

Vathek,  an  Oriental  Tale,  by  Mr.  Beckpord,  1 

vol.  18mo.     Carey,  Lea  &  Blanehard. — This  is  the 

second  American  from  the  last  London  edition  of  the 

most  admired  work    of  the  accomplished  author  of 

I"  Italy,"  corrected  by  himself.     The  work  to  which 

j  Byron  allowed  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  best  of 

his  Eastern  imagery,    has  been   long  enough  before 

jthe  public  to  be  established  as  a  cla6sic. 

I     Female  Co.nvents,  or  Secrets  of  Nunneries  dis- 
closed,  compiled  from  'he    MS.  MemoiiJ  oi  Scipio 
Rieci,  Catiiolic  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  by  Mr.  dk  Pot- 
;TBr;  N.  York,  D.  Appleton  &   Co. — This  is  not  a 
work  of  imagination  or  of  bigotry,  but  the  result  of 
developments  forced  upon  the  attention  of  a  Catiiolic 
community  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  an  Aposloli. 
cal  Bishop,  to  make  his  religion  and  those  who  are 
I  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  it,  what  they  should  be — 
jpure  and  holy.  To  say  that  it  proves  the  tendency  to 
abuse,  disorder,  and  crime,  of  monastic  institutions, 
is  only  to  repeat  what  all  reiieciing  Protestants  who 
understand  human    nature,  were  before  apprised  of. 
I  The  object  of  its  present   publication  here,  would 
eaem,  by  a  prefatory  address,  to  Lt,  to  put  Proteot. 
ant  parents   in   America  ou  their  guard  against  the 
great  efforts  said  to  be  muking  w  spread  the  monas- 
^ tic  and   religious  i.iatitutions  of  Catholicism  among 
|ua.     In  this  view  it  is  a  fai.-,  and,  at  Jthe  seme  timf,^ 
I  formidable  publication— for  its  authenticity,  we  ap. 
prehend,    is  undeniable,   and^  its  developments  cer- 
tainly most  startling. 

Calavar,  or  The  Knioht  or  the  Conquest,  a 
Tale  oi  Mexico  ;  2  vols.  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanehard, 
Philadelphia. — We  have  not  had  time  to  read  this 
novel,  but  a  friend  in  whose  tasio  and  judgment  in 
such  matters  we  confide,  has  aent  us  the  following 
notice  of  it.  We  learn  from  the  National  Gazette 
that  Calavar  is  the  subject  of  a  commendatory  article 
in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  American  Quarterly 
i  Review : 

•'  Dr.  Bird,  has  given  to  the  world  a  romance  en- 
tirely freo  from  those  errors  and  imperfections 
whieh  disfigure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
other  American  novel.  Unquestionably  he  has  taken 
{line  to  accomplish  this:  he  is  evidently  divested  of 
Ithat  short-sighted  ambition  which  has  been  injurious 
to  at  least  one  distinguished  American  writer,  and 
which  will  ruin  all  who  continue  its  pursuit — the 
ambition  of  writing  novels  at  fast  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  but  he  can  rest  from  his  present  labor  with 
the  reflection  that  the  time  occupied  in  literary  com. 
position  bears  an  auspicious  proportion  to  the  time 
which  the  work  produced  maybe  expected  to  en- 
dure. Of  novels,  especially,  we  believe  it  is  true, 
that  those  which  are  soonest  written  will  be  soonest 
forgotten — always  excepting  the  works  of  the  author 
of  Waverly,  whose  pre-eminet  genius  seems  to  place 
him  beyond  geueral  rules :  and  our  American  wri- 
ters  need  no  counsel  so  much  as  this— read,  revise 
and  correct  deliherately  before  you  pabliah. 


surpabsed.     It  is  without  question  the  best  American 

novel  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  aud  what  we  principal. 

ly  wonder  at  is  that  a  waiter  of  such  exalted  abilities 

should  have  kept  the  world  so  long  in  ignorance  of 

the  extent  of  his  power. 

One  thing  that  we  specially  like  in  Calavar,   is  the 

otnisaion   of    quotations   at    the   beginnings  of    the 

chapters.     Scott   had  genius  and  taste   suflSicient  to 

make  this  sort  of  caption  a  positive  embellishment ; 

and    Bulwer   has  imitated  him  with  some  suceesa  ; 

but,  for  the  most  part,  all  others,  by  attempting  the 

imitation,  have  merely  illustrated  the  difference  be. 
twsen  reality  and  appearance — sense  and  nonsense. 

Travels  in  the  Equatorial  Reoionb  ow  Soirra 
America,  bt  Adrian  R.  Terry,  M.  D.  ;  1  volume  ; 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Hartford. — Americana  are  allowed, 
we  believe,  to  be  the  mobt  locomotive  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  but  as  book-making  is  not  one  of 
their  propensities,  they  so  seldom  give  the  result  ef 
their  observations  to  the  public,  that  almost  all  our 
impressions  ef  foreign  countries  come  through  the 
medium  of  the  British  press  :  A  medium  not  altoge. 
tlicr  so  candid  and  impartial,  judging  by  the  view  it 
gives  us  of  things  in  this  country,  that  we  con  relr 
with  confidence  upon  the  coloring  which  it  imparts  to 
objects.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  that 
we  alwny  lake  up  a  book  of  travels  by  an  American  ; 
foi  if  we  can  never  become  acquainted  with  the  man. 
ners  and  customs  of  other  people  without  swallowing 
a  certain  quantum  of  national  prejudice  administered 
by  the  writer,  it  is  certainly  some  recommendation 
that  the  potion  should  be  manufactured  at  home  by  a 
coiiiitryman.  The  work  of  Dr.  Terry,  however,  is 
remarkably  free  from  any  of  those  narrow  viewa 
whicb  impair  the  value  of  bo  many  books  of  travel. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  in  re. 
iaiiou  to  a  country  whose  interests  are  becoming 
daily  more  interwoven  with  ours ;  and  its  varioBs 
sketches  of  scenery  and  manners  in  South  America 
are  thrown  off  with  great  ease  and  a  total  want  of 
pretension.  Trav<  lUng  on  horseback  in  so  unsettled 
and  romantic  a  country,  must,  to  a  young  and  adven- 
turous spirit,  have  been  extremely  delightful ;  and 
«e  only  regret  that  Doctor  Terry  has  not  enriched 
and  imparted  stronger  character  to  his  work,  by  the 
more  frequent  introduction  of  those  little  personal 
adventures  among  wild  scenes  and  encoimtera  with 
strange  people,  which,  while  they  create  a  degree 
of  interest  in  the  author  himself,  serve  to  convey  the 
most  vivid  impressions  of  those  with  whom  he  asao. 
ciated.  It  is  this  happy,  dramatic  facolty  which 
gives  such  a  charm  to  the  delineations  of  Spanish  life, 
and  such  an  interest  to  the  various  wanderings  of 
the  author  of  "A  Year  iu  Spain."  The  work  before 
us,  though  we  do  not  know  that  its  essential  value 
would  be  improved,  would  certainly  be  rendered 
more  entertaining  by  a  greater  infusion  of  such  mate, 
rial,  though  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  deficient  in  it  at 
present.  We  have  already  given  some  brief  extracts 
from  it  among  our  miscellanies,  but  the  foUowiug  ac. 
count  of  an  exploring  tour  into  the  crater  of  Pincha. 
chinca,  with  the  other  descriptive  passages  here  se. 
lected,  will  bear  their  own  recommendation  with 
them. 

Before  day-break  we  were  again  on  our  way, 
wishing  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  early  in  the  morning  the  crater  is 
generally  free  from  the  mist  which  filla  it  at  a  la- 
ter hour.    The  height  of  the  mountain  at  the  edge 
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of  th«  crater,  is  aSout  15,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Mules  can  approach  wiihin  about  500 
feet  of  the  top ;  the  rest  ot  the  ascent  must  be  ac- 
cotapliahed  on  foot.     At  about  sunrise  we  left  our 


'strength  of  a  hide  rope,  in  eo  long  and  perilous  a 
idesceot  as  that  of  the  clifT  before  us,  the  quantity 
|we  bad  with  its  would  not  have  not  availed.  There 
was   not  enough    to   reach   half  way   down.      Our 


mulea  and  commenced  the  ascent.  The  hill  is  verypprospecl  being'destroyed  by  the  mist,  and  all  hope 
steep,  and  composed  of  small  loose  masses  of  lava,  [of  reaching  the  bottom  by  this  road  gone,  we  turned 
which  afford  but  an  insecure  footing,  and  together  to  ascend  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  top,  found  oar  In- 
with  the  rarity  ot  the  air  render  the  ascent  exceed- jdians  waiting  for  us.  In  reply  to  our  questions  why 
ingly  toilsome.  Sor  Negrete,  although,  somewhat j  the v  did  aot  come  down,  they  replied  that  they  were 
in  the  vale  ot  years,  aetonisUed  us  bv  the  vigor  with i  afraid,  that  yonder  was  the  abode  of  devils;  andj 
which  he  pushed  up  the  hill,  proving  himse.f  fully |  truly,  it  had  a  most  devilish  emcll.  I 

equal  in  activity  to  any  of  us.     When  wc  arrived  at  j      p^,  ^erry  has  no  doubt  that,  by  matving  a  circuit; 
the  top  of  tne  hill  the  mist  had  nut  hl!(?d  the  eraser,'  •     /  o 

and  we  could  see  to  its  bottom,  from  various  cre- 
vices in  which  a  dense  white  smoke  was  issuing. 


lot  several   miles,  and  foilowins  up  the  course  of 
'the  ravine,  the  bottem  of  the  crater  might  be  reached., 


wer's  most  prominant  characters,  tbey  excite  admi- ' 
ration  rather  than  sympathy  ;  they  belong  to  poetry 
rather  than  to  life.  "  The  last  days  of  Pompeii,', 
however,  will,  we  conceive,  take  rank  with  ei 
ther  of  these  works,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  last , 
which  IS  certainly  a  prodigious  favorite  in  this 
country.  Our  national  taste  is  decidedly  for  the 
strange,  the  wild,  and  the  nnnaturrl.  Byron  is  the 
most  popular  of  pjeta  amsng  us ;  and  there  is  no 
writer  of  fiction  whose  works  arc  deseminated  as 
widely  through  the  U:non  as  those  of  Bulwer.  He 
is  indeed,    we  have  good  reason  for  believiof,  a 


A  stifling  smell  of  sulphurous  ncid  filled  the  air, 
and  increased  the  oppression  of  breathing  caused 
by  its  rarity.  In  various  parts  of  the  n^ountain. 
ouB  regions  of  South  America,  more  ef;iecially  in 
Peru,  there  appears  to  ozist  a  cause,  in  addition 
to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  which  oppres8t:S  the  breath- 
ing ;  the  cfTect  of  this  appears  to  be  far  more  severe 
than  that  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  merely. 
Both  are  called  xorocki.  The  one  of  which  I  now 
speak  has  been  attributed  to  arsenical  vapor  ;  it  cer- 
laialy  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  elevation,  many 
of  the  places  where  it  is  more  severe,  being  less 
elevated  thun  when  the  oppression  of  the  lungs  is 
comparatively  slight.  Many  interesting  facts  in  re 
lation  to  its  effects,  were  related  to  me  by  my  com. 
panion  from  Guayaquil,  who  had  travelled  much  in 
Peru.  He  particularly  mentioned  a  small  circular 
plain  (the  precise  location  of  which  in  Peru  has  es- 
caped my  memory)  surrounded  by  hills,  and  only  at 
an  elevation  of  a  little  more  than  six  thousand  lieet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  zorochi  is  so  severe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  let  your  horse  or  mule  proceed  on 
a  walk.  A  brisk  pace  for  a  few  yards,  will  cause 
them  to  fall  instantly  dead.  Ti:is  accident  bed  oc- 
curred to  this  gentleman  twice  while  in  Peru  ;  once, 
if  I  do  not  misremember,  at  this  very  place.  There 
are  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
physiologist  and  chemist,  which  render  it  more  like- 
ly  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect,  than  arsenical  vapors. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  black  and  fantastically- 
shaped  volcanic  rocks  which  arose  round  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  were  small  masses  of  snow  and  ice  ; 
but  generally  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  free 
from  them.  The  crater  is  an  immense,  yawning 
abyss,  not  having  the  circular  form  which  id  gener- 
ally described  as  the  figure  of  volcanic  openings,  but 
partaking  more  of  the  aspect  of  a  ravine.  We 
judged  the  depth  of  it  to  be  I'tom  fifteen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet ;  and  from  the  point  where  we 
stood,  could  sec  no  obstacle  to  prevent  our  reach- 
ing  the  bottom,  by  following  the  course  of  a  kind  of 
ravine  which  was  free  from  large  rucks,  and  which, 
although  ra'her  steeper  than  the  hill  on  the  out. 
side,  afforded  much  better  footing.  Our  Indiai.s 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  top,  but  we  determined  to 
descend  quickly,  lest  the  mist  should  fill  the  crater; 
and  if  we  came  to  any  obstacle  which  we  needed 
the  crowbar  and  cords  to  overcome,  wc  could  wait 
for  them.  But  we  wore  soon  destined  to  encounter 
tn  obstacle  against  which  crowbar  and  cords  were 
of  no  avail,  and  which  put  a  period  to  our  expedi- 
tion. After  we  had  descended  about  six  hundred 
teet,  WR  came  to  a  precipice  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thooaand  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  base  of 
which  appeared  to  rest  nearly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss.  In  vain  did  we  search  for  some  less  precipi- 
toas  part  by  which  we  might  descend  :  the  sloping 
hollow  here  terminated,  and  on  each  side  rose  high 
walls  of  rock,  continuous  with  the  face  of  the  pre. 
cipice.  It  was  an  awful  place  upon  which  we  stood. 
Life  of  every  kind  seemed  to  have  fled  in  terror 
from  the  dangerous  vicinity.  Not  the  smallest  plant, 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  Even  the 
lichens,  those  children  of  barren  rocks,  refused  to 
clothe  the  scorched  and  blackened  surface  of  the 
crags.  Not  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  nor  the  hum  of  an 
insect,  was  to  be  beard  in  this  abode  of  silence ; 
and  even  tbe  condor  shunned  to  soar  within  reach 
of  the  noxious  breath  of  its  vapors.  Below  us  lay 
the  noaldering  fires  of  the  volcano,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  rose  black  and  ragged  clifl^s,  a  fit  boundary 
for  such  a  view. 

While  we  were  gazing  on  this,  lo  me,  novel  and 
extraordinary  scene,  the  mist  begin  to  drive  op  the 
chasm  from  the  lower  land  in  which  the  ravine  ter. 
minates,  and  wo  were  soon  completely  enveloped  in 
a  thick  fog,  which  prevented  us  from  seeing  a  dozen 
yards  in  any  direction.  The  mist  had  a  very  sensi 
ble  warmth,  compared  to  the  sharp  mountain  air 
which  we  had  been  breathing  a  few  minutes  before. 
Had  we  been  inclined  t9  trust  qw  lives  to  the 


Our  other  extracts  are  unavoidably  crowded  oathgreater  favori'o   in  this   country  than  in   his   own; 
tcday,  but  they  shall  appear  hereafter.  +     !|a"d  as  his  new  work  has  been  there  received  with 

the    utmost   prnise,  its    success  here  is  undoubted. 


I  The  Last  Dats  of  Pompeii,  by  E.  L.  Bulwer;  2i 
Ivols — New  York:  Harper  ^  Brothers. — There  arei 
ifew  of  our  readers   who   are   not  familiar  with  the 

I  theme  of  Pompeii.     With  the  descriptions  ot  its  tem- 

Iples     and     private     dwellings — the    new    offering 

i  upon  the  altar,  and  the  half  drunk  wine  npon  the  so. 

leial  board — the  priest  that  ministered  and  the  reveU 

iler  that  quaffed — that  were  all  laid  bare  to  modem 

leyes  after  being  buried  for  seventeen  centuries.    The 

|story,  of  skeletons  found  in  every  familiar  position — 

jthe  sentinel  still  standing  at  his  post,  and  the  miser 

clutching  his  money  bags  and  apparently  striving  to 

pierce  his  way  through  the  dense  cloud  of  ashes  by 

which    this  devoted  city  was   overwhelmed ; — the 

beauty  by  her  toilet — the  butler  in  the  wine  vault, 

an  I  the  baker  with  his  scorched  loaves,  seemingly 

just  taken  from  the  oven  beside  bim — mingles  withj 

the  most  thrilling  memories  of  our  childhood,  and| 

invests  the  fate  of  Pompeii  with  an  interest  that  cani 

ji never  grow  stale.  | 

;  >  It  is  these  desolated  dwellings  and  mouldering  ske.j 
hietons — which  the  labors  of  sixty  years  have  grada- 

I I  ally  disinterred  from  their  frightful  tomb — thati 
:tlie  genius  of  Bulwer  has  attempted  to  re- animate 
jwith  the  sounds  and  motions  that  long  ago  were  so 
I  fearfully  stilled.  To  say  that  he  has  completely  sue 
'ceoded  would  be  awarding  him  praise  such  as  none 
I  but  Shakspeare  and  Scott  have  yet  exacted  :  to  say 
ithat  he  has  wholly  failed,  would  be  equally  far  from 
|the  truth.  Tbe  conceptiou  of  his  stoiy  is  original 
and  striking.  The  characters  are  just  the  phantas- 
raagoria  that  should  move  athwart  the  gloom  of  such 
awful  scenes  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  with  all 
the  minute  topographical  details  and  learned  illus- 


It  will  be  read  wittt  pleasure,  as  one  of  tb« 
most  brilliant  productions  of  the  day  ;  and  it  will  be 
recurred  to  as  illustrating  some  of  the  moct 
interesting  passages  of  Pliny  and  Dion  Cassius  ; 
and  offering  with  "  Valerius,"  and  •'  The  Epicure, 
an"  the  happiest  representation  of  ancient  maa> 
mers 'hroegh  the  medium  of  fiction.  i 

As  in  a  late  number  of  tbe  American,  a  notice  hu 
been  taken  of  Mr.  Allston's  picture  of  "  Belshas. 
zar's,"  it  will  be  agreeable  to  onr  readers  to  peruse 
the  following  extract  relating  to  that  produciiesij 
from  Dunlap's  forthcominir  history  of  American  art 
and  artists  ? 

Mr.  Dunlaps  work  is  looked  for  with  so  much 
interest  that  we  consider  ourselves  happy  in  beiaf 
able  to  anticipate  its  publication  even  with  so  slight 
a  morceau. 

"Although  my  large  picture  (Belsbazzar's  Feast) 
is  still  unfinished,  yet  I  ought  pcrhnps  tossy  soaie. 
thing  about  it,  as  niaui>  inquiries  have  been  made  re. 
speciing  my  progress  in  it,  and  the  probable  lime  of 
its  being  completed.  In  assigning  this  reason  for 
speaking  of  it  in  this  placo,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit 
any  right  in  the  public  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
it  ;  for  so  far,  it  is  wholly  a  matter  between  the  snb. 
Hcribers  and  myself.  Still  I  am  not  disposed  to 
withhold  all  information  from  a  very  natural 
curiosity.  On  some  accounts  I  cannot  but  feel 
grattified  with  the  general  interest  that  has  boon 
manifested  in  relation  to  it.  All,  however,  that 
I  can  now  say,  is,  t'lar  so  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  apply  myself  without  interruption  to  the  eom. 
pletion  of  tbe  pictore,  I  shall  do  it  with  the  utmoot 
alacrity;  and  that  when  circumstances'  will  admit 
of  this,  it  will   not  take  a  long  time  to  finish  it.     It' 


the  subscribers  to  it  have  been  anxious  for  its  com- 

tration  that  hVhas'brough7tohis"drfficu7t.'perhaps!pl«"«^  many  and  raany.fold  greater   has  been  my 

"  .  .  desire  to  see  it  done  :  una  great  indeed  wo 


JmpoMible  task,  the  execution  still  falls  short  of  re. 

jality.  He  has  acliievcd  a  gorgeous  picture  :  he 
gives  us  a  splendid  dramatic  representation  of '  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;'  but  it  is   not   those  dayrj 

jthemselves  which  we  live  over.    The  tinge  of  pe> 

Idantry — sometimes  scholastic,  and  sometimes  dan- 
dyish— which  colors  all  of  Bulwer's  brilliant  wri- 
tings, is  not  indeed  so  apparent  in  a  work  where 
classical  lore  must  be  continually  in  requisition  ; 
but  the  want  of  simplicity,  which  is  his  greatest 
defect,  prevents  tbe  seal  of  truth  from  stamping 
what  is  otherwise  a  masterly  production.  No  one 
can  read  this  work  without  the  liveliest  adreiraiion 
for  the  powers  of  its  author  ;  but  no  one  will,  on 
a  single  page,  forget  the  author,  in  his  ideal  cha. 
ractert.  The  feminine  devotedness  of  the  high, 
souled  lone — the  classic  elegance  and  Promethean 
spirit  of  her  Athenian  lover — that  delicate  and  ela.l 

Iborafely  fini.shed  creation,  their  blind  attend, 
ant — the  ast  te  wiles  and  magnificent  profii- 
gacy  of  the  groveling  but  haughty  Egyptian,  who 
is  so  admirably  grosped  with  them — Olynthus, 
the  heroic  Christian,  and  Lydon,  whose  springy 
step  we  can  almost  behold  in  the  gladiatorial 
arena — Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  drawing 
of  any  or  all  of  these,  for  they  are  all  struck  from 
the  canvass  with  the  hand  of  a  master — but  they 
are  all  pieturet.  Like  Mordaunt  in  the  Disowned — 
Devereux,  Isort,  Eugene  Aram,  and  all  af  Mr.  Bal* 


great  indeed  would  be  the 
relief  to  my  mind.  [  could  long  ago  have  finished 
this  and  other  pictures  at  large,  had  my  mind  been 
free:  for  indeed  I  have  a/reo<fy  bestowed  upon  it  as 
Tuch  mental  and  ma:)uai  labor  as,  under  another 
state  of  mind,  would  have  completed  several  such 
pictures.  But  to  go  into  the  subject  of  all  tbe  obeta. 
cles,  and  the  hindrances  upon  my  spirit,  would  hard. 
ly  be  consistant  with  delicacy  and  self  respect.  Nor 
could  I  be  far  enough  understood  if  I  should  do  it, 
to  answer  by  it  any  essent  lal  purpose.  Those  feel, 
ings  which  are  most  intimately  blended  with  ooe'e 
nature,  and  which  most  powerfully  and  coniinoouely 
influence  us,  are  the  very  feelings  which  it  is  moat 
difiicult  to  give  any  distinct  apprehension  of  to 
another.  For  this  reason  then,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
other  assigned  by  me,  I  will  be  eiUnt  respecting 
them.  I  may  add,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
have  the  prospect  of  a  time,  not  very  far  distant, 
when  I  expect  to  be  in  a  condition  to  complete  this 
picture ;  an  event  which  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
to  desire  more  than  myself.**  j 

Mrs.  Bullefa  Journal. — This  work  will  be  iseoed 
from  the  press,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from  Mrs. 
Butler's  original  notes,  penned  at  the  time  of  which 
she  speaks.  The  London  edition  will  be  word  for 
word,  the  same  as  tbe  American  editio  i ;  the  prin. 
ted  sheets  being  sent  from  the  city  as  soon  as  work* 
ed  off,  to  the  English  publi-'h:  r.  The  publication 
will  be  simultanous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. — 
If  (<n  greater  familiarity  with  America,  its  manners 
ami  cuprums,  (he  first  impressions  of  the  authoress 
are  modified,  it  will  be  so  stated  in  notes  without 
meddling  at  all  with  tbe  body  of  the  work.— [P1hI»* 
delphia  Paper.] 
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.   FOREIGN  /NTKLLIGENCE. 

Latbr  from  France. — By  the  Rhone,  from  Havre, 
PRrii  papers  to  the  23d  ult,  are  received.  Wo  take 
oar  eztrictt  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  There 
is  very  little  of  general  interest  in  our  papers, 
which,  however,  are  not  later  than  tho  Itith. 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  from  Cambo, 
in  the  Basses.Pyrenaes : — *'  General  Mina  is  still 
here.  Hia  health  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change  for  the  better,  and  his  friends  and  medical 
attendants  believe  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  able 
to  enter  upon  the  campaign.  He  has,  however,  not 
been  allowed  to  resume  his  uaual  food,  though  be 
moKnts  on  horseback,  and  talks  very  cheerfully  of 
himself  and  his  prospects.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
«very  body,  a  capital  fault  has  been  commitlcd  by 
lbs  Spanish  Government  in  not  giving  to  Mina  the 
unjhvided  command  over  the  revolted  provinces. — 
Half  the  chances  of  success  are  thrown  away  by  this 
half  distrust — half  confidence. 

Extract  of  a  letter  o<  the  18ih  inst.  from  Boulogne. 
— "  The  members  and  subscribers  of  the  Humane 
Society  here,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  author 
ilies,  took  advantage  of  the  gale,  or  rather  tempest, 
yesterday,  lo  make  trial  of  the  life  boat  which  had 
just  arrived.  She  acted  extremely  well,  plough. 
ing  through  the  tremendous  breakers  as  they 
rolled  towards  the  shore,  and  in  almost  every  re- 
spect answered  the  humane  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  Semaphore  of  Marseilles  of  the  19th  instant 
has  the  following  : — **  M.Ferino,  the  Receiver  Gen- 
eral for  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  will  shortly  go  to 
Paris  to  confer  with  the  Minister  ut  the  Finances  as 
to  establishing  a  Bank  at  Marseilles.  It  appears  that 
this  ussful  institution  will  be  immediately  set  on  foot 
in  this  town.  The  capital  will  be  tw«  millions  of 
francs." 

Accounts  from  Dieppe  and  Havre  state  that  consi- 
derable damage  was  done  by  violent  tempests  at 
these  |K>rtB.  The  terrace  of  the  bathing-house  at 
Dieppe  has  been  undermined  in  many  places,  and  the 
engine-house  has  been  sapped  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  only  supported  by  props  has'ily  set  up.  Great 
numbers  of  North  American  birds  have  taken  refuge 
in  that  town.  At  Havre  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  on  th«  beaches  of  Perrey  and  Saint- 
Adress. 

Latkr  from  Liverpool.. — By  the  R9»eoe  we  nave 
our  London  papers  to  the  S4th,  and  Liverpool  pa- 
pers to  the  25th.  They  are  absolutely  barren  of  news. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  aiiairs  remain  in  ttatu  quo. 
The  marriage  of  Donna  Maria  seems  to  b«  calcu- 
lated  on  with  the  son  of  Beauharrwi* — the  French 
minister  having  remonstrated  in  vain  against  it,  had 
left  Lisbon. 

The  death  of  Earl  Derby,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Farren  the  actress,  whom 
ho  survived — and  foi  his  passion /or  fighting  cocks, 
he  cairied  so  far,  as  when  lately  he  could  not  go 
out,  to  have  them  brought  ready  trimmed  and  gaflT. 
ed  intfl  his  drawing  room,  and  then  have  a  set-too — 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  October.  He  was  the 
grand  father  ot  Mr.  Stanley. 

[From  the  London  Courier  of '23d  Oct.] 

PaoftOGATioN  OF  Parliamknt. — Parliament  was 
prorogued  this  day.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  Lords'  Library,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  en- 
tering on  one  side,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Peers  on  the  other. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  very  shortly  after 
two  o'clock,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  temporary 
Woolsack  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  other 
Commissioners  (the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Lord 
Auckland)  having  taken  their  seats,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  proroguing  the  Parliament  was  read- 
When  the  commission  had  been  read,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  "  In  virtue  of  this  commission  to  us 
directed,  and  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  command, 
this  Parliament  is  prorogued  until  Tuesday,  the  25th 
of  November." 

No  mention  was  made  of  any  other  place  for 
holding  the  Parliament,  the  words  referring  to  it  be. 
iag  "  our  said  Parliament  at  Westminster." 

The  attendance  of  the  Peers  was  more  numerous 
than  we^recollect  for  some  time  past  on  the  mere  for- 
mal prorogation  of  Parliament .  Among  them  were 
Lord  Sbefton,  Lord  Straagford,  the  Earl  of  West 
morland.  Lord  Burghersh,  (the  .Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  &c. 

The  Commons  were  represented  by  Mr.  Ley,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.    Sir  James  Graham  anj  Mr. 


[Stewart  Mackenzie  were  the  only  members  whom  we 
recognised.  Lady  Burghersh  and  Lady  Manners 
Sutton  were  also  present. 

Governor.General  of  Jndia.^U  was  generally  cir- 
culated on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  that  the  noble  Secretary  of  Statu  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Lord  Paimerston)  had  obtained  that  splendid 
prize  the  Governor- Generalship  of  India. 

We  have  to  record  another  failure  to-day — that  of 
a  West  India  produee  broker,  in  Mincing  lane.— 
[Chronicle.]  [This  house  is,  we  believe,  that  of 
Field  &,  Co.  We  understand  also  that  an  American 
house,  trading  under  the  firm  ef  Jansen  &.  Co.,  has 
stopped.  Some  alarm,  we  believe,  prevails  in  the 
city  on  account  of  these  and  ether  failures,  and  a 
great  scarcity  of  money  is  felt.] — Courier  of  23H  ult. 

Burning  of  *•  Windsor  Ca#//e."— A  very  absurd 
report  has  been  afloat  the  whole  of  this  morning  that 
Windsor  Castle  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  We 
have  made  every  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  learn 
that  the  rumor  originated  in  a  house  having  caught 
fire  in  the  Vauxhall-road,  adjoining  to  the  public- 
house  called  the  Windsor  CastU — [Sun.] 

Another  paper  says  :  "  Not  only  in  the  city,  but  at 
various  parts  of  the  town,  it  was  currently  reported 
that  Windsor  Castle  was  on  fire  at  3  e'clock  this 
morning,  which  gained  credit  for  some  time.  On  an 
inquiry  at  the  coach-oflicee,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
public  house,  called  the  Windsor  Castle,  which 
was  on  fire.   Thus  ended  the  hoax." 

Birmingham  Musical  Festival — We  learn  that  the 
net  proceeds  ot  this  festival,   after  defraying  all  ex 
penses,  amount  to  above  jETOOO,  which  sum  goes  to 
the  Birmingham  General  Hospital. 

Tho  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the   age  of 
82,  is   mentioned  in  the  Liverpool   papers  with   ex 
pressions  of  regret,  as  he  possessed  the  best  breed 
of  cocks  in  the  Kingdom. 

Af.  Marin. — This  celebrated  French  sculptor,  well 
known  by  his  statute  of  Tourville,  and  other  works 
of  great  merit,  died  last  week  in  Paris,  a»  the  age  of 
seventy-one. 

Algiers.— The  Algerine  Colonization  Company  is 
finally  constituted.  A  great  number  of  colonists 
have  set  out  with  their  families  to  occupy,  as  far 
mers,  some  of  the  isnds  belonging  to  the  company, 
which  possesses  above  30,000  acres  in  the  environs 
of  Algiers.  The  provinces  have  concurred  with  the 
capital  in  this  great  and  useful  enterprise.  The 
house  of  Barbet  alone  has  taken  120  shares  of  1000 
florins  each. — f  Messager,  Sept  19.J 

Paris,  Oct.  22. — Last  year,  a  Polish  gentleman 
Laving  caught  a  stork  upon  his  estate,  near  Lem. 
berg,  put  round  its  nock  an  iron  collar,  with  the  in- 
scription  Heec  cteonia  ex  Folania,  (this  stoili  comes 
from  Poland,)  and  set  it  at  liberty.  This  year  the 
bird  returned  to  the  same  spot,  and  was  again  caught 
by  the  same  person.  It  had  acquired  a  new  collar 
of  gold,  with  the  inscription,  India  cum  don'S  remit, 
tit  eieoniam  Polonis  (India  sends  back  the  stork  to 
the  Poles  with  gifts.)  The  gentleman,  after  having 
»hown  the  inscDption  to  his  neighbors,  again  set  the 
bird  at  liberty. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Great  Ecupse,  which,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
date,  we  made — in  a  notice  of  it  some  days  ago — to 
happen  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  will  occur 
on  the  30'.h,  and  be  total  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Already  several  scientific  gentlemen  are  on  their 
way  Sc.uth,  to  make  observations  on  this  rare  and 
interesting  phenomenon. 

Professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  has  gone  to 
Effingham  county,  in  Georgia,  where  the  darkness 
will  be  total. 

Captain  Taleott,  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
will  make  his  observations  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
the  obscuration  will  be  considerable  ;  and  Mr.  Hues. 
ler  on  Long  Island,  from  bis  coast  surveying  station. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Faine,  of  Boston,  who  has  charge  of 
the  astroneniical  department  of  that  excellent  publi. 
cation  the  American  Almanac,  goes  to  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  the  most  eligible  place  in  the  Atlantic  States 
for  observing  this  grand  spectacle. 

The  total  import  of  specie  into  the  the  United 
States,  since  the  1st  December,  1833,  is  stated  in  the 
Washington  Globe  to  be  •19.640,576  82-  The  to- 
amount  of  the  new  gold  coinage  to  the  ISihinst. 
is  $2,835  900. 

Carpenter  M'Cleery,  Esq.  has  become  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lancaster  Union,  a  very  decided  Whig 
journal,  published  at  Lancaster,  (Pa) 


The  late  Jona  ban  Burrall,  whose  death  was  no- 
ticed  in  this  paper  on  Saturday,  is  thus  justly  spoken 
ot  by  the  Goshen  Democrat. 

The  character  and  public  services  of  .Mr.  Burrall 
require  from  os  something  more  than  the  usual  obi- 
tuary notice.  At  the  age  of  23  he  joined  the  north. 
em  army,  then  engaged  under  General  Schuyler,  in 
the  memorable  champaign  of  1776.  His  peculiar 
abilities  and  acquisitions  attracted  immedia'e  notiee« 
and  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  Assistant  Pay. 
j master  of  the  forces.  He  remained  in  this  office 
[until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he 
i  was  chosen  by  Congress  one  of  the  commissioners 
I  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  Commissary  and 
I  Quartermaster's  Departments.  He  was  afterwards 
jappointed  Assistant  Post  master  General.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes, 
I  Mr.  Burrall  was  selected  as  Cashier  of  the  Branch 
in  the  city  ot  New  York,  and  subsequently  receiv. 
led  from  Governor  Clinton  a  nomination  as  one  of  the 
j  managers  of  the  State  lotteries,  at  a  time  when  pub. 
I  lie  confidence  in  them  had  been  shaken  an.l  the  in. 
jfluence  of  high  purity  of  character  was  requisite  lo 
I  restore  it. 

;  In  these,  and  several  other  responsible  stations 
jin  life,  he  exhibited  great  strength  of  understanding, 
ipersevsring  industry,  and  the  most  distinguished  in. 
jtegrity.  His  acquisitions  in  literature  were  respect- 
able, and  in  science  large  and  accurate.  He  uni. 
I  ted,  to  a  vigorous  mind,  an  amiable  temper,  and  a 
;  marked  an«l  most  undeviating  adherence  to  truth, 
i  which  won  for  him  during  life,  and  will  secure  to 
I  his  memory,  the  respect  and  aflfection  of  all  who 
jknew  him.  ^, 

I  Death  of  one  of  the  African  Princes — Charles 
iBolio,  son  of  Wead  Bolio,  ef  Grahway,  one  of  the 
African  Princes  sent  to  this  country  to  be  educated, 
under  the  care  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization 
Society,  died  at  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
from  an  effusion  upon  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Alfred  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Ct.  whose  death 
was  mentioned  in  our  paper  last  week,  iMsides  seve. 
ral  private  benefactions,  made  the  following  bequests 
for  public  objects  : 
tlO,000  to  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  :      ' 

93,000  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
$1,000  to  the  Bible  Society, 
$1,000  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
t500  to   the  Sabbath  Schools  of  Naw  London 
County.  •• 

[From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  llth  inst.] 
A  new  steamboat,  called  the  David  Crockett,  tHiilt 
by  Mr.  Poyas,  was  plying  about  our  harbor  yester. 
day,  in  order  to  try  her  machinery.  The  David 
Crocket  is  constrocted  on  a  similar  principle  to  that 
of  the  Connecticut  boat,  noticed  in  our  paper  some 
days  since,  having  the  wheel  in  the  stern,  and  like 
her,  is  intended  to  navigate  th  j  rivers  of  Georgia.  Sha 
lis  bound  to  Daiien,  via  Savannah,  and  will  be  em- 
; ployed  the  ensuing  season,  in  towing  boats  between 
JDarienand  Macon,  in  connexion  with  the  Pioneer 
line  from  Macon  to   Charleston,  via  Darisn. 

I  Lake  Steamboat. — A  new  boat  called  the  Charles 
iTownsend,  burthen  325  tons,  was  launched  at  Buffalo 
Ion  the  8th  inst.,  to  be  finished  for  the  earliest  spring 
business.  ..;.  . :,   .    ■¥ 

j     Newark  Carriages — II  is  wortb  mentioning  both 

as  an  evidence  of  the  great  demand  for  Newark  Car. 

Iriages,  and  the  pressing  business  of  the  manufactu. 

Irers  that  one    larjte    House  in  this  town   have  been 

compelled,  by  their  previous  engagements,    to  turn 

awa;  orders  to  the  amount  of  tlOO,000,  within  three 

months  !      We  may  also    mention,   as  a  handsome 

compliment  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  manufacturers 

in  general  that  a  large  dealer  in  Carriages  of  New 

j  Haven,  himself  an  extensive  manufacturer,  declared, 

I  in  this  town,  last  week  that  he  came  to  Newark  for 

I  his  best    carrfages — they    being   superior  to  those 

{made  elsewhere.— [Newark  Daily  Advertiser.] 

I  American  Champaign.— The  vine  appears  to  be 
I  successfully  cultivated  for  wine  in  the  vicinity  of 
!  Baltimore.  Mr.  G.  Fiizhugh  writes  to  the  Baltimore 
American  that  about  20,000  vines,  principally  tha 
iHerbemont,  Lenoir,  Catawba,  Bland,  and  Isabella, 
'all  natives,  have  been  planted  within  the  last  four 
{years.  The  American  aUo  acknowledges  the  pre- 
isent  of  a  bottle  of  sparkling  Herbemont,  made  in 
.Aagust,  1832,  and  bottled  in  March,  1833,  which 
."  resembles  champaign  in  color,  flavor,  and  brisk, 
iness,  and  is  superior  to  much  thati(is  sold  under  the 
!  fascinating  name  of  the  French  favorite."  It  isde. 
iclared  to  be  the  pure  juice  ol  the  native  grape.  Tha 
JBurgnndy  and  Champaign  districts  of  France  ara 
about  latitudes  47  and  48. 
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It  ia  stated,  that  near  CumberlaDd  the  Potomac 
pasaea  through  Strata  of  bituminous  coal  20  feet 
thick,  where  the  coal  may  bv  thrown  directly  into 
the  boats.  Well  may  Baltimore  and  the  cities  in  the 
I hstrict  of  Columbia  be  anxious  speedily  to  exlsnd 
the  canal  to  these  rich  treasures. — [Alexandria 
Gaxelte.]  :  ,  ;  ^  r,;  : ,-   ■;  ^ 

A  convention  of  "  Scientific  Practitionera  of  Me- 
dicine  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  is  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  January. 

The  River. — The  recent  rains  have  caused  a 
considerable  rise  of  the  river  ;  and  we  have  no 
heaitaiion  in  assuring  persons  to  the  eastward,  who 
are  mtersted,  that  they  may  now  rely  upon  having  a 
good  navigable  state  of  the  river,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  month — probably  the  first  two  weeks  of 
December,  and  perhaps  even  longer.  It  is  but  seU 
dom  that  the  navigation  of  the  (^hio  is  interrup. 
ted  by  ice  before  the  lOth  of  December.  In  1796, 
however,  it  closed  in  November,  and  and  remained 
closed  until  February,  1797. 

Oeorgia  Legitlature. — A  bill  to  alter  the  Consti- 
tution, so  as  to  change  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  Annual  to  Biennial  after  1835,  and  to 
elect  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  At. 
torney.General,  and  the  Solicitors-General  for  tour 
years,  was  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  will 
probably  pass.  -,:..:.;    ,-     . 

U.  S.  Naval  Ltoii;ii. — A  communication  has 
been  received  from  our  Charge  des  Affairs  at  Con. 
Mantinople,  (Comodore  Porter;  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  caused  to  be  purchased  dn  his  own  ac- 
count by  our  Consular  Agent  at  SalQnica,  and  has 
tranrmitted  as  a  presant  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Lyceum,  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  specimen  of 
Grecian  Sculpture.  The  precious  relic  of  ancient 
art  is  now  on  board  the  frigate  United  States  in 
charge  of  Captain  Ballard. 

iNTEaESTiNO  CEaEMONT. — The  remainsjof  twenty 
eight  seamen  and  marines,  who  perished  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  United  States  Receiving  Ship  Fulton, 
in  June,  1829, were  disinterred «nd  rembved  on  Wed- 
nesday laat,  under  the  eaeort  of  a  marine  guard,  fol. 
lowed  by  the  oflficera  of  the  station,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  seamen  and  marines,  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
burying  ground,  and  deposited  in  a  stone  vault  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  their  memory. 

Yale  College. — Number  oi|graduaie«.  533.  Fresh 
man  Class  69,  less  by  about  50  than  last  year.  Num- 
ber of  Students  from  Connecticut  172,  other  Eastern 
States  67,  New. York  city  12,  other  parts  of  New- 
York  52,  New- Jersey  4,  Pennsylvania  7,  Maryland 
5,  Virginia  5,  North  Carolina  3,  South  Carolina  5, 
Georgia  5,  District  of  Columbia  3,  Louisiana  2, 
Michigan  Territory  2,  South  America  2,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
West  Indies,  1  each. 

The  Theological  Department  has  53 ;  the  Law 
School  45.  The  Medical  School  had  not  assembled 
in  time  to  be  included  in  the  catalogue. 

Brown  VniveraUy. — The  whole  number  of  students 
at  this  Inatilntion,  aa  appeara  by  the  catalogue  recen. 
ly  pnbliahed,  ia  167.  Seniora  32,  Juniora  36,  Sopho. 
raorea  56,  Freahmen  42.    ,- 

WHlianu  College. — From  the  catalogue  of  thia 
Institution  just  published,  it  appears  that  the  num. 
ber  of  students  is  130,  viz..  Seniors  21,  Juniors  40, 
Sophomores  27,  Freshmen  32. 

The  Rev.  William  Suddards,  of  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted  the  onanimous  call  to  the  Rectorship  of 
Grace  Church,  Philadelphia. 

,  [Foa  THE  N.  Y.  American.] 

Mr.  Editor :  Will  you  oblige  an  old  subscriber  by 
deciding  to  which  century  the  let  January,  1800,  be 
ioaga     whether  to  the  18th  or  19th  7  Q. 

Thia  it  a  question  that  haa  been  often  asked,  but 
not  satisfactorily  answered.  If  the  computation  be 
made  from  Zero,  then  the  hundredth  year  is  finished 
on  the  31st  December  99.  So  again,  counting  Jan. 
oary  1  aa  the  first  day  of  a  new  year,  December  31 
would  b«  the  365th  day,  and  that  completes  a  year. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  1st  of  January,  1800, 
was  the  firM  day  of  the  19th  century.— {Eo.  N.  Y. 
Am.] 


The  Heeo  of  FIVE  Wam.— The   Mercantile  of| 
this  morning  givea  some  interesting  details  respecu 
ing  an  old  soldier  who  commenced  hie  carapagns  un. 
der  the  Pretender,  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  — 
fought   under   Bradock  in  the   old    French   war, — | 
was    a    sergeant     under   Wayne  in    the    Revolu-j 
tion, — was    wounded    in  the   great  Indian    war  of 
1791-2  and  finally  took  apart  in  the  aflair   of  New 
Orleans.    In  each  of  these  five  wars  he  saw  active 
services,  was    several   times  wounded   and  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  once  sergeant  of  a  Forlorn  Hope. 
The  appeal  appended  to  the  following  paragragh  in 
the  Meicanlile  cannot  be  made  in  vain  ! 

Sergeant  Andrew  Wallaee. — This  revolutionary 
soldier,  who  is  now  105  years  old,  and  who  has 
served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  her  different  wars 
for  29  years,  will  be  during  the  afternoons  and  even, 
ings  of  the  present  week  at  Peale's  Museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  chari. 
table  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  the  in. 
terior  of  Pennsylvania.  He  first  entered  the  army 
in  1754,  about  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war.  In  1776  he  enlisted  in  Pennsylvania,  tn  the 
regiment  commanded  by  "  Mad  Anthony,"  aa  Gen. 
Wayne  waa  usually  called,  where  he  was  appointed 
a  Sergeant,  which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  at  the  little  known,  bloody  affair  of 
the  *'  Three  Rivers,"  at  the  "  Iron  Hills,"  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  he  borj  the  wounded 
Lafayette  off  the  ground.  He  was  at  the  massacre 
of  Paoli,  and  is  supposed  now  to  be  the  only  survi- 
vor of  that  bloody  day.  His  brother  was  amongst 
the  killed.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Germantewn  and 
Manmouth,  and  was  taken  prisoner  whilst  on  a  iora^. 
ing  party  in  New  Jersey.  After  his  exchange,  be 
was  Sergeant  of  the  Forlorn  Hope,  at  the  storming 
of  StonyToint.  He  waa  afterwards  at  the  Cowpens, 
at  Eutaw,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  After  the 
peace,  he  again  enlisted  and  was  wounded  by  a  ball 
in  his  right  arm,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Clair's  Defeat, 
in  1791.  He  was  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians 
at  Russe  Debouch  under  Gen.  Wayne,  and  fiually 
was  at  New  Orleans  in  1812-13.  At  the  age  of 
84  he  waa  diachacged  from  the  service  on  account  of 
diaubility. 

To  the  above  we  need  not  add  one  word  calling 
upon  our  citizena  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their  super- 
fluity upon  this  old  soldier. 

Naval. — The  U.S.  ship  St.  Louis,  Cspt.  McCauley. 
nrith  Com.  Henly  on  board,  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
has  gone  to  sea  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Naval — The  barque  Flora,  at  Boston,  passed  on 
the  8th  October,  the  United  States  frigate  United 
States,  Captain  Ballard,  from  Mahon,  going  into 
Gibraltar. 

The  United  States  brig  Enterprize  was  spoken, 
September  2,  in  latitude  2  deg.  north,  longitude  not 
given,  by  the  English  sloop  of  war  North  Star,  and 
was  expected  to  arrive  about  the  15th  of  September 
at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Quick  Pateage.— The  ptickel  ship  Ontario,  Capt. 
Sebor,  made  her  passage  from  New  York  to  Ports, 
mouth,  in  eighteen  days  to  an  hour,  and  without  reef- 
ing  a  top  sail. 

Packet  whip  Sampson. — A  London  paper  of  Oct. 
I7th,  says  : — "  The  large  American  packet  ship 
Sampson,  a  regular  New. York  •'  liner,"  was  hauled 
out  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Dock,  with  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  steerage  passengers  on  board, 
consisting  of  mechanics,  tradesmen  of  small  capital, 
agriculturista  from  various  countries,  and  others, 
many  with  their  families,  who  intended  settling  in 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America. — 
There  are  in  addition  forty  respectable  cabin  pas- 
sengers. This  ship,  which  is  bound  direct  for  New 
York,  takes  out  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  than 
any  ether  vessel  which  haa  left  the  port  of  London 
during  the  present  year." 

The  new  state  prison  erecting  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted next  summer.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $148,- 
000,to  complete  which  sum  958,000  is  still  wanting. 

Rapid  travelling.  —We  received  from  the  Post. 
Office  yesterday  a  letter  written  at  Chester.  Penn. 
sylvania,  Oct.  15,  and  pott  marked  Oct.  16 — having 
been  only  thirty-three  days  on  the  road.  Nothing 
less  than  one  of  the  largest  extra  allowances,  we 
should  think,  could  have  procured  such  despatch. — 
[National  Inteligencer.] 

The  elegant  house  of  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.  of 
Gardiner,  Me.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  11th  inst. 


French  Land  Tttb*.— We  understand  that  aa 
aged  French  gentleman  has  just  arrived  in  New 
York,  from  France,  in  search  of  lands  he  claims  in 
Michigan.  He  holds  an  ancient  patent  from  the 
King  of  France,  Louis  (number  unknown  to  as,)  for 
a  tract  eighteenmilee  tquare,  in  the  interior  of  Mtehi. 
gan.  The  lands  are  represented  to  us  as  highly 
valuable,  much  'of  the  tract  being  under  improve, 
ment.  The  gentleman  ia  wealthy,  and  intends  pro. 
ceeding  forthwith  to  the  inveatigation  of  his  title. 

There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  more  of  these  an- 
cient royal  grants  extant ;  and  to  what  number  they 
may  reach,  or  what  portion  or  section  of  the  old 
French  possessions  they  may  be  found  to  cover,  is 
yet  problematical.  Gov.  Cass,  we  believe,  recently 
discovered  one  duly  recorded  at  Quebec,  coverinc 
a  part  of  his  valuable  possessions  in  Michigan,  in- 
cluding the  front  portion  of  his  farm. — [Buffalo 
Whig.] 

The  comer.stone  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  now  erecting  un- 
der the  authority  of  Congress,  was  laid,  at  the  request 
of  the  Commandant  and  Superintendent,  and  of  the 
Chaplain,  with  appropriate  religious  exercises,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bei^amin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  on 
Wednesday,  12th  instant. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Brownell  of  Con. 
necticut,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Henderson  of  Philadel- 
phia, sailed  from  this  port,  on  Monday  laat,  in  th« 
ship  Louisville,  for  New  Orleans.  The  Bishop  is 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  seeks  the  restoraii<  n 
of  her  health  by  a  winter's  residence  in  the  Sooth, 
while  he  is  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hie  office  iuib« 
States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. — 
Mr.  Henderson  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  French 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  city  of  New  OrUana.— 
We  congratulate  the  Charch,  in  that  region,  upon 
an  event  which  promises  to  give  permanency  lu  her 
institutions,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  religion 
in  that  region. — [Churchman.] 

Eastern  Steamboat. — A  new  boat  is  in  forwar  d- 
ness  on  the  stocks  at  Portland,  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  old  and  popular  Chancellor  Livingston, 
on  the  Portland  and  Boaton  route.  She  ia  expected 
to  be  ready  to  take  her  place  on  the  route  early  in 
the  spring.  She  is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  will  be 
well  calculated  both  for  freight  and  passengers.  Her 
length  will  be  160  feet,  breadth  27,  and  depth  10,  and 
her  tonnage  over  400.  .      i  i 

MelanchoUy  Shipwreck —The  hfiif  G*org*  P- 
Stephenson,  Captain  Joseph  Curtis,  of  and  from  Bal- 
timore, bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  capsized  6th  inst. 
at  4,  P.  M.  lat  35  30,  Ion  71,  in  a  gale,  from  N  N  W 
under  a  close  reefed  maintopsail.  "The  mainmast 
and  (orctopmast  was  cut  away,  when  she  righted, 
full  of  water — the  hatches  broken  open,  both  boats 
stove  to  pieces,  and  every  thing  washed  from  the 
decks.  Capt.  Curtis  and  his  wife,  two  seamen  and 
ahoy,  were  drowned.  Thetwo officers — Mr  Joseph 
Gavet  and  Joseph  Richardson — and  the  remainder  ol 
the  crew,  succeeded  in  lashing  tbemaelvea  in  the 
fore  rigging.  The  next  day  the  cook  and  one  boy 
died  ;  and  the  remainder  anrvived  on  the  wreck , 
without  a  drop  of  water,  uatil  the  14th,  at  1.  P.  M. 
when  we  were  kindly  taken  off  by  Capuin  Tbonaaa 
R.  Shapter,  of  the  brig  Cornelia,  of  and  for  New 
York  from  Rio  Janeiro,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
2Iat  inat.  The  officers  and  crew  return  their  aincere 
thanks  to  Captain  Shapter  for  hia  kind  treatment 
while  on  board  hia  vessel. 

7\>haeeo. — The  Ohio  Tobacco  crop,  ia  aaid  to  be 

much  less  injured  by  the  frost  than  was  supposed  ; 
all  the  earlier  and  more  valuable  portion  of  it  having 
been  secured  before  the  appearance  of  frost.  The 
amount  of  the  present  crop  will,  it  is  estimsted.  ex- 
ceed lUnt  of  laot  year,  which  was  over  10,000  liogi>- 
head.     Much  of  it  is  now  ready  for  maiket. 

The  Georgia  Cotton  Crop. — The  accounts  from 
Georgia  respecting  the  Cotton  Crop,  are  very  con. 
trsdictory.  We  yesterday  were  put  in  possesaian  of 
two  letters,  which  differ  very  materially  in  thair 
views.  ( hie  dated  Macon.  7th  inst.  states  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  that  the  receipts  there 
will  not  exceed  50,000  balps,  against  71,000  last 
season,  and  giving  ita^  the  belief  of  the  writer,  that 
there  would  be  a  falling  off  of  75,000  bales  in  ths 
State.  The  other,  under  date  of  10th  November 
from  Augusta,  alludes  to  the  reports  o(  ibe  shortness 
of  the  crop,  and  says  it  ia  the  opinion  of  many 
that  it  will  be  within  20  a  25,000  balea  of  last 
year,  and  that  if  the  weather  continues  fins,  there 
would  be  several  weeks  picking.  We  leave  tboss 
acquainted  with  ths  subject,  to  judge  which  ia  mort 
correct. 
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FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  before  the  late  ca< 
lamitous  erent  had  reduced  them  to  a  heap  of  ruins  : 

House  nj  Lorda. — This  House  was  originally  the 
old  Court  of  Requests,  in  which  the  Masters  of  the 
Court  received  the  petitions  of  the  subjects  tc  the 
Kinff.  The  Court  or  Hail  was  fitted  up  in  itv  recent 
manner  on  the  occasion  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, 

The  House  in  which  the  Peers  carried  on  ihe  bu- 
ainess  of  the  nation  was  not  the  whole  of  the  old 
Court  oi  Requests,  for  part  of  the  north  end  was 
formed  into  a  lobby,  by  which  the  ComDions  passed 
into  the  Upper  House. 

The  throne  wss  new  on  the  accession  of  hia  late 
Majesty  George  IV'. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  handsome,  if  not 
a  splendid  room.  It  was  of  an  oblong  description, 
rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  Commons.  In  the 
frent  next  to  Abingdon  street  it  was  decorated  with 
pinnacles. 

The  celebrated  tapestry  of  the  old  House  of  Lords, 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  after 
being  taken  down  and  cleaned  was  used  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  one  which  has  unfortunately  fallen 
a  prey  to  tire.  The  tapestry  was  greatly  admired. 
It  waa  divided  into  compartments  by  frames  ef  brown 
stained  wood  ;  each  compartment  containing  a  por- 
tion of  the  story.  The  heads  which  formed  the  bor- 
der to  these  compartments  were  portraits  of  the  se- 
veral gallant  otticers  who  commanded  in  the  Englif:h 
fleet  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  throne  was  a  large  armed  chair,  beautifully 
•arved  and  richly  gilt.  It  was  ornamented  with 
crimson  velvet  and  embroidery.  It  was  always  kept 
•svered  except  wiienthe  King  came  down  or  when 
there  was  a  Coriimissioi  to  give  assent  to  Dills. 

Between  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  was 

'  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  all  the  conferences  be- 

tween  the  two  houses  were  held.    The  room  is  said 

to  have  been  Edward  the  Confessor's  bed-ohamber. 

The  mass  of  buildings  m  the  Old  and  New  Pa- 
lace-yards, which  constituted  the  ancient  Palace  of 
the  Monarchs  of  England,  erected  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  were  mostly  consumed  by  f^re  in  the  year 
1513;  the  Court  afterwards  removed  to  Whitehall 
and  St.  James's. 

Houae  oj  Commont. — This  house  was  originally 
a  chapel  built  by  Kmg  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen  ;  hence  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  Chape!, 
•o  freqiienily  applied  to  this  buildicg.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1347,  by  Edvvurd  HI,  and  created  by  that  inou 
arch  into  a  collegiate  church,  under  the  government 
of  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests.  Being  sur. 
rendered  to  Euwaid  VI  he  gave  it  to  the  Commons 
for  their  sittings,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  that  use 
everfsince. 

The  old  House  of  Commons  was  formed  within 
the  chapel,  chieHy  by  a  tJoor  raised  above  the  pave. 
menu  and  an  inner  roof,  considerably  below  the  an- 
cient one.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  the  house  was 
enlarged  by  taking  down  the  entire  side  walls,  ex. 
cept  the  buttresses  which  supported  the  original  routs, 
eiu  erecting  others  beyond,  so  as  to  give  one  seat  in 
cacii  o.  me  recesses  thus  forme  j,  t)y  throwing  back 
part  of  the  walls.  A  gallery  ran  uiong  the  west  end, 
and  the  north  and  south  sides  were  supported  by 
•lender  iron  pillars,  crowned  with  gilt  Corinthian 
capitals.     The  whole  house  was  lined  with  oak. 

The  Speaker's  chair  stood  at  some  distance  from 
the  wall,  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ;  it  was 
alightly  ornamented  with  guilding,  having  the  King's 
arms  at  the  top.  Before  the  Speaker's  chair,  with  a 
small  interval,  was  n  table,  at  which  three  clerks  of 
the  house  sat,  when  parliament  was  sitting,  their 
busint^ss  t>ein?to  take  niiniitea  of  the  proceedings,  lu 
road  tiie  bi'.lri  ami  nutitiuns,  &c. 

On  the  table  the  Speaker's  mace  was  placed,  un. 
leaa  the  liouiis  was  in  commi'tee.  In  that  esse  it 
was  put  under  the  table,  and  the  Speaker  then  left 
the  chair. 

Between  the  table  and  the  bar  was  an  area,  in 
which  a  temporary  bar  was  placed,  where  witnesses 
were  examined.  There  were  five  rows  of  seats  on 
etch  side  and  at  both  ends,  upon  which  members  sat. 
The  seat  on  the  floor  on  the  Speaker's  right  hand, 
wa*  called  the  Treasurv  Bench,  on  winch  the  chief 
members  of  the  administration  sat;  and  the  opposite 
seat  was  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
opposition.  The  gallery  on  each  side  was  appro- 
priated also  for  the  members,  and  the  front  gallery 
for  atrangers — the  last  seat  being  devoted  to  re- 
porters. 

The  chapel,  as  finished  by  Edward  III.,  i«  repre 
Mated  as  being  of  such  beauty  that  antiquariea  bave 


again  aad  again  regretted  it  should  have  undergone 
any  alteration  to   torm  it  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    When  the  inner  walls  were  unmasked  at  the 
period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  by  removing  the 
wainscot  to  make  the  alterations,  a  great  part  of  the 
decorations  remained.     The   interior  of  the    walls 
and  roof  of  the  chapel  were  curiously  wrought  and 
ornamented  with   a  profusion  of  gildings  and  paint- 
ings.    It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  gothic    shape,  each  having  a  border  of 
small  gill  roses.     At   the  cast  end,  including  about 
a  third  of  the   length  of  the  whole   chapel,  which 
part  was  most  likely  enclosed  for  the  altar,  the  en- 
tire walls  and   roof  were  covered  with  gilding  and 
paintings,  and   presented  in  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  they   were   seen  during  the  alterations  above 
lalluded  to  a   superbe   and  beautiful  remnant  of  the 
fine  arts  as  they  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
1  his,  however,  as  respected  the  paintings,  could  not 
be  very  advanced,   for  according  to  the  authority   of 
iLord  Oxford,  bo  mean  writer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
I  fine  arts,  in    his  highly  entertaining   work  "Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,"  the  arts  had  made  but  little  pro- 
{gress  in  this  country  at  that  remote  period.     The 
igilding  was  remarkably  solid  and  highly  burnished, 
land  the  color  of  the  paintings  vivid,  both  being  near- 
ily  as  fresh   as  when   they  were  executed.     One  of 
the  paintings  is  represented  as  possessing  merit  even 
in  the  composition  ;  the    subject  was,    "  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,"     The  Virgin  was  not  devoid 
of  beauty  or  dignity. 

The  west  front  ot  the  chapel  was  to  be  seen  until 
the  destruction  of  Thursday  night,  and  it  had  a  fine 
Gothic  window. 

Beneath  the  house,  in  passages  or  apartments  ap- 
propriated to  various  uses,  were  to  be  seen  con- 
siderable remains,  in  great  perfection,  of  an  under 
cha^iel  of  curious  workmanship,  and  the  entire  side 
of  a  cloister,  the  roof  being  of  great  beauty.  A 
small  court  of  the  palace  was  not  disturbed  at  the 
Union ;  and  it,  with  other  buildings,  formed  part  of 
the  dwelling  of  the  Speaker.  Between  the  house 
and  the  Thames  the  Speaker's  garden  is  situated. — 
Within  the  house  were  a  great  many  rooms  for  the 
officers  of  state,  clerks,  &c.,  besides  numerous  com 
inittee  rooms.  In  the  year  1816,  the  floor  was 
newly  laid. 

Tke  Libraries. — The  libraries,  especially  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  exceedingly  ertens've 
consisting  not  only  of  books  connected  with  legisla 
tion  and  public  records,  but  upon  general  literature- 
Many  of  the  books  were  superbly  bound.  During 
the  session  peers  trequcnlly  came  to  read  in  the 
library  in  a  morning.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of 
last  session  or  the  session  before,  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  a  volume  in  the 
library  during  a  discussion,  passed  an  eulogium 
on  the  excellent  collection  of  books  which  their 
lordships  possessed. 

Edinlurnh  Seientifie  Meeting. — A  grand  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  schoolmasters  and  professors 
of  Scotland  is  held  annually  in  the  great  hall  of  ilie 
High  School  at  Edinburgh.  The  object  of  this  as- 
sembly is  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  society  for 
making  provision  for  retired  members  of  the  scho- 
lastic profession.  The  number  of  savans  and  for. 
eigners  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
who  came  to  attend  the  scientific  congress  and  the 
dinner  given  to  Lord  Grey,  were  very  numerous. — 
After  the  business  of  the  day  had  been^one  throgh, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  members  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Waterloo  Tavern.  Among  the  toasts 
given  was  one  to  the  L'')<versity  of  France,  and 
an->ther  to  M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
These  toasts  were  highly  applauded.  M.  Mallac, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Rerue  du  Progrea  Social, 
wh,>  had  been  deputed  by  M.  Guizdt  to  proceed  t-j 
Bdiobiirgh  to  study  np.l  Report  upon  tlie  u;  .'snization 
of  t!ie  Scotch  schools,  returned  thanks,  ami  dwelt 
(ipDii  the  immense  progress  that  hLcl  been  made  in 
France,  as  to  education,  snce  the  revolution  of  July  : 
ne  terminated  by  proposing  the  following  toast : — 
♦'  To  the  nrospcrity  of  the  primary  schools  of  Scot- 
land."  Thus  thn  alliance  between  England  and 
France  becomes  daily  more  national.  It  is  not  only 
recorded  in  treaties  brought  about  by  deploniacy,  but 
it  has  penetratocl  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
is  manifested  in  the  acts  of  practical  life. — [Journal 
d^s  Debats.] 

King  George'a  Sound. — The  last  account  from 
New  bouth  Wales  furnish  some  interesting  intel. 
ligence  respecting  the  new  eettloment  at  King 
George's  Sound.  The  town  of  the  colony,  which  is 
called  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Prin- 
cess Royal  Harbour,  a  fine  basin  of  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and   three    or   four  miles 


across.  It  is,  however,  very  shoal,  excepting  in  a 
small  place  in  the  site  ot  the  towf,  where  a  few 
ships,  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  of  water,  may  ride  in  perfect  safety.  The  en- 
trance  ipto  the  harbor  is  very  narrow,  and  precludes 
the  effect  of  all  high  and  stormy  winds.  The  allou 
menta  of  land  are  given  gratis  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  the  beach  allotments  and  the  submban  allotments 
of  six  acres  for  country  houses.  All  other  lands 
may  be  purchased  for  five  shillings  per  acre.  Some 
of  the  land  ia  very  rich,  and,  with  little  labor,  would 
prove  of  the  finest  cultivation.  Many  sloping  val- 
leys of  rich  pasture  had  been  discovered,  enjoying 
a  £ne,  mild,  and  agreeable  climate.  The  good 
land  on  the  hills  was  very  thickly  overgrown  with 
trees.  Sheep  and  cattle  thrive  exceedingly  well 
on  the  wild  herbage  of  the  country.  The  Devon 
and  Durham  heifer,  and  the  pure  Merino  sheep 
landed  in  the  settlement  in  September  last,  were 
<n  the  finest  possible  condition.  All  vegetables, 
whether  imported  from  England  or  elsewhere, 
throve  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Olives,  grapes, 
gooseberries,  currams,  roses,  orange  trees, 
China  tea  plants,  mangoes,  guavos,  &.c.  were  grow, 
ing  well.  The  entire  population  of  the  settlement, 
exclusive  of  the  military,  was  eighty  persona.  The 
most  friendly  intercourse  had  been  established  with 
the  aborigines,  who  appeared  to  be  of  a  milder 
character  than  in  the  other  parts  of  New  Holland. — 
They  were  much  attached  to  the  settlers,  and  six 
or  eight  were  constan  ly  employed  in  working  in  the 
governor's  garden.  The  native  pigeon  and  the  quail 
were  numerous.  The  colony  oi  the  society  of  Friends 
had  taken  80,000  acres  on  the  bank  of  the  French 
river,  at  the  head  of  Oyster  Harber. 

Vunch  Divers  of  tke  Bahamas. — In  December 
1831,  one  of  his  Msjesiy's  ships,  in  going  into  the 
'larbour  of  New  Providence,  struck  on  a  bank,  and 
rubbed  offa  sheet  or  two  of  her  copper.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  one.  of  the  divers  being  sent  for,  and 
supplied  with  hammer,  nails,  and  shset  of  copper, 
sunk  himself  to  the  keel,  and  after  two  or  three 
breathings  at  the  surface  ol  the  water,  made  good  the 
ilefcctii  I  Ho  was  afterward  required  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  bend  a  hawser  into  the  chain-ca- 
ble near  the  anchor,  as  i*  lay  at  the  bottom  in  nearly 
four  tathoms  water.  This  he  accomplished  with 
much  ease,  and  a  seaman-like  bend  it  proved  on  the 
anchor  being  hove  up.  These  divers,  who  are  black 
men,  and  generally  natives  of  the  outer  island,  are 
nearly  six  feet  in  hight,  with  broad  shoulders,  and 
so  acccstouied  to  diving  for  conchs  from  their  infan- 
cy, in  flora  two  to  ten  fathoms  water,  that  they  have 
habituated  themselves  to  continue  under  water  for 
as  long  a  time,  perhaps,  as  the  pearl  divers  of  India. 
They  eften  take  with  them  a  hammer,  and  on  fin- 
ding a  a  conch  will  break  its  shell,  take  out  the  fish, 
and  prepair  it  for  dressing  before  they  rise ;  they 
will  also  take  a  bottle  of  any  drinkable  liquid,  with 
the  cork  wired,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  in  three  or 
four  fathoms,  and,  with  the  corkscrew,  draw  the 
cork,  drink  its  contents,  and  rise  with  the  empty  bou 
tie  !  Porter  is  always  the  beverage  they  solicit  on 
these  occasions. — [Nautical  Magazine.] 

Persian  Manufactures — Persia  during  the  daye 
of  her  prosperitiy,  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
manufacturing  country.    Her  fabrics,  suited  to  the 
oriental  taste,  have  supporteo  not  only  the  ostenta- 
tious magnificence  of  hur  Court  and  great  men,  but 
those  of  Turkey,  Tartary,  and  even  those  of  Nor- 
thern Africa.     The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes 
weave   from   the   wool  of  the  sheep  those  carpets 
which  we  call  Turkeif,  ''rom  the  place  of  their  im- 
mediate  importation.     They    form  throughout  tke 
East  the  most  important   branch  of  ornamental  fur- 
niture.    The   carpets    manufactured   in  Khorassan 
pop«es3  tlip    highcft  reputation.     The  upxt    stuplu 
■ojiisists  ot  silk  labrics,  rich  und  ornintented,  particu-" 
jlarly  brocade  and  embroii'ery.     So.netiines  the  lis- 
'sue  is   entrely  silk,    sometimes  mixed  with  cotton 
[and  wool.  Under  the  Ahsssyde  dysasty  the  precincts 
lot  the  Court  contained  great  woriis  of  tapestry  com- 
iposed  with  silk  and  wool  embellished  with  gold;  but 
"his  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  languis'  cs  for  want 
jof  encouragement.     Arms,   particularly  earbei  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  gold, 
silver  and  precious   stones,  are  prepared  on  a  great 
acale  to  meet  a  sure  demand  ;  and  in  this  branch  no 
decline   has    been   observed.     The  roanuacture  of 
earthernware  is  very  extensive  throughout  Persia. — 
and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of 
China.    These,  with   shawls  made  from  the  goats* 
wool,  leather  paper,   and  jewellery,   complete  the 
list  of  her  principal  manufactures. 

Count  Maibu8chevit«'a  stud  have  sold  for  3,500 
gtxineas. 
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Tiie  following  epitaph  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  Gaapard  Hauser,  buried  at  Anspaoh : — 
Hitjaeet  Oatpardut  Hautur,  enigma  tui  tfmporit, 
Ignota  nativitat,  occulta  mart,  1833. — Here  lies 
Gaspard  Hauser,  the  enigma  of  his  age.  His  na- 
tivity uniinown  ;  bis  death  concealed. 

HaUey**  Comet. — Seeing  in  your  paper  an  extract 
from  a  New  York  paper,  s^atiug  tb  t  Ilalley's  comet 
was  visible  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that  that  comet  will  not  be  visible  to  this, 
previously  to  August  1835,  and  that  its  nearest  ap. 
proach  to  the  earth  will  take  place  on  the  6th  ol 
October,  1835,  when  it  will  be  nearly  vertical  in 
this  latitude,  and  will  be  visible  in  the  evening, 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  never  set 
ting  for  several  days. — [Correspondent  of  a  Dublin 
paper.] 

Number  of  Places  of  Worship. — It  appears  from 
A  Parliameni^y  return  just  published,  that  in  188 
parishes  of  England,  each  containing  a  population 
of  a  thousaud  persons,  or  upwards,  there  are  2523 
churches  or  chapels  connected  with  the  Gstabltsh- 
inent,  and  3438  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
churches  have  sitting  rooms  for  1,856,108  persons, 
bat  there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
chapels.  In  the  dioeos  of  Chester,  in  which  this 
icwn  is  situated,  there  are  in  the  257  parishes  with 
1000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  351  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  and  439  belonging 
to  the  Dissenters.  The  churches  will  seat  220,542 
persons. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  publication  in  England  on 
Temperance,  that  the  "  United  Kingdom  pays  anna 
ally  fifty  million  pounds  sterling  for  spirits,  wine  and 
malt  liquor,  and  consumes,  in  the  same  period,  as 
much  of  these  fiery  hqaids  as  would  make  a  river  ot 
three  feet  deep,  siity  feet  wide,  and  eighty.four  and 
■  half  miles  long." 

Prince  Esterhazy,  it  is  suted,  will  not  return  to 
London ;  bis  estatea,  it  is  said,  produce  to  him  a 
revenue  of  3,000,000  florins,  or  about  ;e230,000 
■terling  ;  and  his  debts,  which  have  been  chiefly  con- 
tracted  by  his  father,  amount  to  1,800,000  fi  irins. — 
His  fine  estates  are  well  known,  and  his  sheep  are 
numbered  at  3,000,00 ) ;  and  these  supply  annually 
from  40,000  to  50,000  hundred  weight  of  wool. 

Count  Maxzinghi, — This  eminent  composer  has 
1  ataly  been  recognized  as  the  righttul  heir  to  a  tit!e 
which  had  been  considered  lost  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Mr.  Mazzinghi  repaired  form  London  to'Flo- 
renee,  and  made  good  his  claim,  when  the  title  of  a 
Tuscan  Count  was  conferred  on  Jiim.  From  Florence 
he  went  to  Roma,  and  was  received  by  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  most  graciously.  Mr.  Mazzinghi  lias  been 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  47 
years,  and,  notwithstanding  his  newiy-acquired  hon- 
ore,  he  has  expressed  a  wish  that  his  name  should 
remain  on  the  list  as  heretofore,  among  so  man 
old  friends  and  associates,  whom  he  respects  ;  but, 
as  Count  Mazinghi,  he  begs  to  present  the  society 
with  a  donation  of  35^  Mr.  Mazzinghi  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Hodges,  the  eminent  dis. 
tiller,  with  whom  he  received  a  handsome  fortune, 
which  will  fully  enable  him  to  support  his  title. 

The  musical  world  has,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
mooths,  lost  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments — Choron 
and  Boildieu.  The  former  had  acquired,  by  long 
study,  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music  which 
,  even  bis  enemies  admitted  to  be  unprecedented  in 
depth  and  correctness  ;  the  latter,  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  most  extraordinary  musical  talents,  has  left 
behind  him  a  great  name,  and  added  much  to  the 
deservedly  high  musical  reputation  ot  France.  For 
some  months  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room,  and 
after  long  and  painful  sufferings  he  expired  at  his 
house  at  Jarey  on  tho  10th  of  the  last  month,  sur. 
rounded  by  sorrowing  relations  and  friends.  It  is 
reported  that  a  monument  will  be  raised  lo  his  memo. 
ry  by  subscription. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  the  popular  perfume  oau{ 
de  Cologne,  that  there  are  said  to  be  not  less  than 
forty  •'  Jean.Marie  Farinas"  who  deluge  Europe  with 
it  in  its  genuine  and  spurious  state. 

Wooden  Rustic  Work  for  Oardens. — The  advan- 
tages of  wooden  rustic  work  is  that  it  can  be  cdapt- 
•d  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Thus  very  beau- 
tiful and  cTen  architectural  temples  may  be  formed 
of  imbarked  wood.  Ornamental  doors,  every  de- 
•cripiion  of  garden  seats,  and  flower  baskets  and  va- 
«M  of  very  elegant  forms,  may  be  composed  of  the 
•ame  nuterial.  Shady  walks  also,  having  the  pleas 
sag  floom  and  enriched  effect  of  a  GotUc  cloicter, 
nay  be  made  of  wooden  rustic  work.  I  allude  more 
ptrticttlarly  to  what  I  call  wood  mosaic,  which  is,  1 


believe,  rather  a  modern  invention.     It  is  formed  of 
split  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  sizes,  and  having 
bark  of  different  colors.    The  pieces  are  nailed  to 
any  fiat  surface  of  wood,  and  very  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate pattern  may  be  produced  by  arranging  the  pie- 
ces according  to  their  sizes  and  the  various  colors  of  I 
rhe  work.     Garden  seats  and  vases  of  almost  any 
shape   may  be  covered  with   this   kind   of  mosaic  | 
work,  but  as  it  is  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the| 
weather,  it  is  most  suitable  for  tho  inside  of  snm. ! 
mer  houses  and  garden  temples.     In  such  situations; 
the  richest   spicimens  might  be  introduced,   and  ifl 
varnished  over  they  would  last  for  a  number  of  years.  | 
There  are  some  handsome  and  rather   costly  speci. 
mens  of  this  kind  of  ornament  in  tlie  flower  garden 
of  Bagshot  Park. — [Gardner's  Mag.l 

Method  of  Preserving  Flowers  with  their  Natural 
Colors. — A  method  has  since  been  mentioned  to  me, 
by  whieh  the  colors  of  the  fiowers  of  plants  are  well 
preserved.  The  process  was  this : — the  paper  be- 
ing first  heated  before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven,  tho 
plant  recently  gathered  is  placed  between  two  hot 
sheets,  and  pressed.  It  is  requisite,  however,  that 
ihc  paper,  in  the  same  heated  state,  be  renewed  at 
intervals,  on  account  of  the  expressed  juices  Irom  the 
st.-ilks  and  leaves  fermenting,  which  might  other- 
wise injure  the  plants.  There  is  also  a  method  of 
preserving  plants  in  flower,  by  which  their  natural 
form,  as  well  as  colors,  can  be  preserved.  It  con. 
sists  in  placing  the  plant  in  a  jar,  and  pouring  fin. 
sand  upon  it,  until  the  whole  plant  is  covered  :  it  is 
then  to  be  placed,  still  kept  in  the  jar,  into  an  oven  ; 
after  which,  being  taken  out,  and  the  sand  re- 
moved,  the  plant  is  found  preserved  both  in  its 
form  and  color. — [Bennett's  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wales.] 

The  following  beautiful  stanzas,  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  are  extracted  from  the  conclud 
ing  volume  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Sjlepce  18  in  nur  festal  halls  — 

*>  Son  ul  Song  !  t.iy  course  is  o'er ; 
In  v.'in  on  the- sad  (-.'rin  csPti, 
Hrr  MlMstri  r^  voice  rFr>p(;iidj  00  more — 
-.   All  sileni  as  the  ^olian  sliell 

Slt-eps  at  th«f  clow  of  Mine  bright  day, 
\  When  theswpet  breeze,  iiiat  wak'd  iu  swell 
At  sunny  morn,  hhih  died  away. 

■   Yet  at  our  feasts,  thy  Spirit  long, 
Awak'd  by  uiusic'b  sp«'il,  Minll  rise, 
For  name  B<)  liuk'd  with  dfcBthl<.-9«  tocg 

Partakes  itg  chHfui  and  never  die« ; 
Autiev'n  within  Itie  hoiy  fanu. 

When  luufic  wafu  the  s.<ul  to  heaven. 
One  tbouKkt  to  him.  whose  earliest  strain 

VVii8  eciioed  ihete,  shall  long  be  given.  ,- 
But  V.  here  is  now  the  cheerful  day. 
The  social  niphl,  when,  hy  iliy  side, 
,.        He  who  now  weaves  this  partir^-.  lay, 
His  skiiless  voice  wiih  tiiinc  aUiud, 
And  sung  thoiKi  songs  whose  every  tone,      '  - 

Wlien  bard  and  uiiiu>ii-el  long  have  past 
tihall  still,  ineweeiiiess  all  thc-ir  own, 
Euibalui'd  by  fame,  undying  last. 
<!      Yes,  Eriu,  thine  alone  the  fame, — 

Or,  if  thy  bard  have  shar  i  the  crown, 
Fn»nti  iliee  the  b«>rrow'd  glo  /  caiiie, 
And  at  thy  feet  is  now  laiu  down. 
Enough,  if  Freedom  still  inspire 
His  latest  soni.  and  still  there  be, 
°':'      '  As  fvening  cloees  round  bis  lyre, 
fix:.,'.     One  ray  u|H>n  its  chords  from  the*. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

SOr  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangemenu  with  Blr.  Phineaii  Daviii,  patentee  of 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  tit  up  at 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  ttie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  tliey  have  t>o.'n  in 
constant  use  for  some  mouths  past.  Ilaving  fiiU:d  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cats,  the  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  the  alKjve  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  peryoiit< 
ie<lT.ii1ii}r  such  work.  Tlii;  location  of  the  sh'.p  beinij  o'.  ;V 
ti<e-\vaiers  i>{  the  C!iesa|>(>akt;  Liay,  wiil  enabiv  liiiu  to  ship  the 
kviirk  to  :u.y  oi'iIk;  Atluiiac  iinrts,  on  vs  rt.i!..,i.a')te  U:mtf  a> 
can  be  I'Sen.d  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  bo  executed  widi 
despatch,  and  the  work  warrantvd.  W'iien  there  are  br.t  a  leu 
setts  wanted,  the  chills  and  patterr.i^are  t«)  be  furnished,  or  tlie 
company  pay  the  expense  of  makingihe  same,  and  if  required, 
wiil  be  sen:  with  the  wiieels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitie<t 
by  the  sub°cribei  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 

Ltent  right. 

Samples  of  the  alKive  Wheels,  which  have  boen  bniken  to 
show  their  superiority,  n>ay  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Proviaciice  Railroad, 
Uoston;  and  at  Joha  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  broad  stret-t 
I'.oose,  PbiladHph<a.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  &  EL  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Jopnu  Mills  Linle 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  couutv,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER.    a3 

SURVKYORS)  INSTRCHKNTS. 

ij'  Compaasea  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hii^h  mag- 
nifying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougblun,  together  with 
a  luxge  assortment  ol  Enginsering  Instruments,  manufactured 
and  aold  by  E.  k  U.  W.  BLUNT,  t94  Water  >.(reei, 

iil  fit  coraer  of  Maideulaiie. 


I  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

I  OCT  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY. 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  ih-:  public,  and  <>• 
,peeially  Railroad  aud  Transportation  Companies,  that  thcy 
{liave  l>econie  sole  proprietors  of  certain  iuiprovtmriits  in  the 
icoitbtruction  of  Locomotive  Engiiiei^.  and  oi(t<!r  railway  car- 
{liages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  li.  Long,  of  tb«  I  uitru  titates 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  I'  nited  Btates,  and  tliat 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  Tor  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  <tc.  with  wbic;)  they  may  be 
favored,  and  plmlge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refei<-o«e  to  tiiis  line  mt 
btisinesii. 

They  have  already  in  tiieir  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  coustruction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  vte.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  vis.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  ^ced  of  \i 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  sfMed  of  18  miles  per 
hour  ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  nf  sii  1  3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  t>e  warranted  to  equal 
that  01  the  l>esl  Eii(!lii!heiig\iie>>  ot  tlie  same  clafs,  with  re«i>«'Ct 
not  only  to  their  etEcieucy  hi  the  coiivwyanre  of  burtbeas,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  aud  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal^ 
plne.wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  ttrrau  shall  be  qune  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, thiiu  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  Slc.  and  other  oommunicatinns  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscritier,  in  tjM 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prooipt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIB,  Secretary 
:     December  2d,  1833. 

Fr  further  ioformatioa  en  this  subject  see  No.  49,  paf* 
|773,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Journal. 

RAII^'WAT  IROH. 

1       Fta'   Bart  in 
KJ*  Ninety-five  tons  ot  I  inch  by  \  inch,  |  iengihsoiHtolt 

I  feeicouuiersunk 
t  holes,  endscui  at 
,^  an  angle  ol'4 j  ds  - 
I  grees  %)it  spli- 
I  cing  plates,  nails 
J  to  sail. 

8250do.of£d?e  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  rrqutolte 
cliairs,  keys  and  pita. 

Wrought  Iron  Kims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco 
mciive  wheels 

Axles  of  2^,  2),  2},  3,  3|,  34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rall- 
wayCars  and  Ltoconoiivcs  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  soiu  iiaeol  duty,  to  State  Ooversmenis 
and  Incorfiorated  Oovernmenis,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
partpaymeatr  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street.  Phi  adelpbia. 
Models  an(t  samples  of  all  ibe  Jilfererii  kimi^  i>f  R  alls.  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicioir  I'iatcs,  in  use,  tK>ih  in  this 
couniryano  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  dtsposad  to 
examiue  ihcm.  dTlaneowr 


:jCO 

do.       U  do. 

■ 

do. 

40 

do.      l|  do. 

do. 

800 

do.      a    do. 

do. 

600 

do.      m  do. 

do. 

soon  expected. 

SVRVEYI.XO  AKD  KKGKKKERIXO 
IN8TRUBEKKTS. 

S^'Tbe  subscriber  manufactures  ail  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hip  profession,  warranted  equal,  irnoipapcri<<i,  in  jtrinciples  ol 
coiisiructicn  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  matiulac- 
tured  in  tlie  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  ar« entirely  nete: 
amoni*  which  are  an  Iinpiovcd  CoiupiiJK.  wiiH  aTsiescupe  ai- 
acbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  takiMi  with  or  Hiihnut  Uie  use 
ofthe  needie,  witb  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ooiimm 
eirr,  wiib  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levailiug  Instruiiieoi,  with  a 
Ooniometar  attached,  panicularlv  a.l speed  lo  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  Y<»UNO, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  Nu.  9  Dock  straet, 

rhiladelpbia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respeetftilly  subiBlltei 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otoersinicrcsied.i 

Battlmorr,  IHi. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  Insirumtnis  mano- 
facturetl  by  thee,  now  in  use  oi<  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  followingiDlorroaiioa. 
The  whole  numt>er  of  Levels  now  in  posoassion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber ofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive ofthe  nuoil>er  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tber  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  pauems  for  the  levels  and  eompasaas 
have  been  preferred  by  my  aasistanis  generally,  to  anv  oil- era 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptlon  01  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  in  laying  the  railx 
on  th'4  Ron:). 

I  Tl  u  iiisiruineni,  more  recrndy  improvf.d  with  a  reversia^ 
I  telescope.  III  place  »>!  tl:e  V8:ie*eiyhts,  leave?  .lie  cngiDerr 
scarcely  any  (hiue  to  desire  In  ilie  tora^aiiun  or  coavenience  ol 
'tne  Cutrpass.  It  Is  iDdeei!  the  mostcomplcieiv  at^apted  ts  later 
I'ti  angles  of  any  simple  and  cbea>  instrument  that  I  have  yat 
Iseen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelrrrcd  to  ail  oti.ers 
DOW  in  use  for  laying  of  railb— and  in  fact,  wl.r.i  known,  Ithink 
it  wiil  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespcctlLllythv  triend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Conatmctioa 
of^  Baltimore  andOhi^  Railroad 
Phiisdelphic,  February,  1M3. 

Havinr  fcr  the  iaft  two  year*  made  constant  use  ot  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  ca.i  nalely  sav  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  intii  umcnt  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mostchecriDlly  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  t:ngiDe«r. 

Oermantown,  February,  IMl. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  nsed  Instromeois  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  of  I'hilaHelphia,  in  which  be  has  combined  the  proper- 
tics  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calcalated  for  layia 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommenc!  them  to  the  notice  of  En|i- 
oeers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HCNRY  R.CAVPBELL,  Ene.Pbilad. 
ml  17  OemaM.  and  Rotrist.  E«Uroad„ 
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OFFICIAL 

Departmbnt  of  State, 
Washington,  November  2Ut,  1834 
Infornation  has  been  recsived  from  the  United 
States  Consulate  at  Guadaloupe,  under  date  of  the 
13ih  ultimo,  that  a  Proclamation  has  been  issued  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Dominica, 
authorizing  the  importation,  in  that  Island,  in  ves- 
■els  of  all  nations,  duty  a;id  lonnage  free,  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  foreign  country  whatever,  that  is  to  say — 
flour,  shingles  o(  all  descriptions,  staves  of  all  de- 
scriptions, pitch  white,  and  yellow  pine  lumber, 
and  lumber  of  all  other  kinds,  wood  hoops,  beef, 
pork,  and  every  "pecies  of  salt,  dried  aud  pickled 
fish ;  such  importation  to  continue  for  the  period  of 
■iz  months,  from  the  27th  of  October,  1834. 


ExcHANGB. — Believing  that  the  Merchants,  Tra 
ders,  and  others  of  this  city  may  be  benefitted  by  a 
statement  of  the  Rates  of  Exchange,  similar  tu  the 
plan  adopted  by  Boston  Banks,  we  have  obtained  a 
list  of  rates  as  .at  present  charged  by  the  Phenix 
Bank  of  this  city. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Phenix  Bank  for  Collect- 
ing Bills  and  Notes,  extend  to  every  State  and  Ter 
ritory  of  the  Union,  we  have  found  it  necessary  there. 
fore  to  condense  our  table  by  inserting  the  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  on  each  State.  The  variations 
■rising  from  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  collecting 
on  some  of  the  towns  and  places  of  the  interior  and 
off  the  direct  mail  routs. 


Toronto,  Upper  Caaada 

Maiu« ^al 

New  Haoipsbure Jal 

Varnoot iai 

MaaBaciiuwils Oal 

Rbotle  Island  OaO 

Coonecticut UaO 

New  York Oal 

PeoDvylvania Ual^ 

New  Jeraev OaO 

Delaware OaO 

Maryland Oon 

DUtrict  ufCsiuoibia iai 

Ohio 

Jodiana 


.'iali 
.OaO 


. .     'i 

.0  aO 

.1  a2 

•Mali 

ial 


Illinois 

Miwourl 

Michigan 

Virfinia 

Kentucky J 1  all 

North  CarulinS' ■■  .I-...  ,1  al| 

South  Carolina.  •■.: )al 

Tennessee < I  all 

Georgia jal 

Alabama |...->I  al^ 

Mississippi ^.-..1  ali 

Louisiana [ I  al| 

Florida |.....0  aU 


The  inner  column  shows  the  rate  for  the  greater 
portion  of  places  in  a  State — '.he  outer,  for  more  in. 
accessible  points. 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  loaf  proinist^d  Map  is  now  ready  Tor  ihoM  who  wish 
tl.  Its  size  is '24  by  40  inches.  Il  Is  put  upin  aconvenjentpec- 
ket  form.  In  morocco  covers,  aud  accompanied  by  over  70  paf  es 
of  letter  pre^D,  giving  a  conciiie  deiicripti.xi  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Koad  and  Canal  deiineatedun  the  Map.  It  wlllalso  be  put 
Up  ia  Markle  Paper  cuyeri,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  aiail  to  anv 
(tart  of  the  country;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  ii  cent»,  to  any  part  of  ilie  couuty. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
AlStf  D.  K.  MINOR  &  J.  E.  CUALLIS. 


T  MECHANICS  MAGAZI.NR. 

HE  NUMBER  FOR  OCTOBRR  :tl,  will  be  ready  for  de 
livery  to  i^ubseribert  on  Monday  next.  It  contains  numerous 
articlts,  luid  a  concise  account  oftiiePAIR  of  the  AMKRICA^ 
tasTrreTR  held  at  Niai.os'  GAaoaNs,  illustiaied  with  iiumer 
OMS  engravings. 

93r  MECHANICS'  and  {OTHERS  who  feel  interested  in 
cndaavoriny  to  aboli:ih  the  aooininable  "  Static  Prison  Mon4i 
rOLT"  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  Editor  such  facu  as  com*- 
within  their  knowledge,  and  they  will  be  pubUstie,!  if  au 
ibeniieated. 

7^  Jkckaitic*^  Magttiue  and  Registrr  of  Iitvaul'ons  and 
Improvtmentt  is  publMied  by  the  Propriearii,  D.  K.  Minor  & 
J.  E.  CuALUs,  at  No.  33  Wall-Ktreet,  New  York:  in  tceelUi 
aheettof  16  page*,  at  (ai  cents — in  mohthly  parts  of  64  pages 
at  3U  cent*— In  voluinea  of  384  pages,  in  cloth  boards,  at  $1.75 
— or  at  $3  per  annum,  in  advance. — .laii.s  KniaHT,  (formerly 
prof rieior  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,)  Editor. 

PATKNT  HAMSIBRED  SHIP,  BOAT*  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKK8. 

t^"  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Kaciory. 

Spikes  ruaile  at  t^|^bovc  Factory  are  recommended  (o  the 
public  as  superior  t^ny  thins  "'  ^^^  ''ind  now  in  use. 

Shi;>  Hid  Biidi  Sfiikus  maile  full  size  under  the  bead,  so 
not  to  adoilt  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs  ERASTU8  CORNING 
fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKR,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy.  M.  Y. septia-  ly 

■OTICK  TO  KAHVFACT1JRBRS. 

Ky-  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ofihe  village  of  Lansingburgh,in 
thscottiuy  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New- York,  lias  Invented 
and  pat  in  operation  a  Machine  fur  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  forty  lUd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  In  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  evtn  to  spikes  for  ships.  Tlie  nail  is 
oammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redasBs,  that  its  capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  auii  mav 
•aaily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
oparation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  forthnmasguun 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  un  the  moat  reasonable  terras.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfofhis  patent  right  for  the  use  ofsaid 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desjrini 
farther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
snachine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  of  Lao 
slogburgb.— August  U,  1833.  ASBtfRMliF 


NLONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
OTICE  18  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  undersigned 
Conimissinncrs,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  L(!gisla*ure  of  tlic 
State  of  New- York,  passed  April  24,  1834,  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  tlip  capital  ftnck  of  llie  l<o  g  Island  Railroad 
Company,  being  One  Million  (■'ive  Hundred 'i'housand  Dollars, 
divided  Into  shares  of  filly  dollars  each,  agreeably  to  the  char 
ter  ofsa'd  Company,  on  ihu  I5tii,|li>th,  and  niliday^  of  Decern 
ber  next,  front  nine  In  the  morning  to  three  in  the  ufteinoonof 
each  day,  at  the  following  places,  vi/. — At  the  Dry  Dock  Bank, 
No.  333  Pearl-streer,  in  the  city  of  New  York— at  the  Appren- 
tices' Library  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings— at  the 
Court  House,  in  and  for  the  co  inly  of  Queens — at  tiiv  Inn  of 
William  Grilting.in  the  town  of  River  Head.counly  of  Suffolk— 
at  tlie  Hou-e  of  Tlionius  Hallock,  in  ^niiibtown,  in  said  county 
of  Suffolk. 

Subscribers  are  required  by  the  Charter  of  the  Company  to 
pay  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  of  subscribing  five  dollars 
on  each  share. 

Copies  of  the  Charter  can  be  had  upon  application  at  the  Dry 
Dock  Kank,  333  Pearl-street,  New-York. 


Samuel  Hicks 
John  Lorinier  Graham 
Edwin  Hicks 
Sinileton  Mitchell 
William  F.  RIydcnburgh 
Jnecph  H.  Goldsmith 
13nov  tDec.  18 


Benjamin  Strong 
Joseph  Moser 
Edmund  Frost 
Nicbolai!  WxxkolT 
James  H.  VVeeka  .• 
Valentine  Hicks. 


UTICA  AND  8t;HENECTADY  RAILROAD  COMPANV 

TCaitfor  See»nd  Jmtalment  oh  Stock. 
HE  Stockholders  in  the  Utica  and  Schrnactady  Railroad 
Company  are  reijueated  to  pay  on  or  t)efore  the  twentieth  day 
of  December  next,  the  sum  of  Three  Dollars  on  each  Share  of 
Stock  in  the  Company  held  by  them  respectively  under  the  pe- 
nalty (provided  by  law  in  caxe  of  non-payment)  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  all  previous  payments  made  iheri'on. 

Stockiiold>!r8  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within 
»aid  State  and  south  of  the  counties  of  Columbia,  (ireene  and 
Delaware,  are  requested  to  make  said  payments  to  the  Cashier 
of  the  Phenix  Bank,  at  the  »A\(i  Bank  in  the  city  of  New 
Vork  ;  and  all  other  Stockholders  In  said  Company  are  re 
quested  to  make  said  payiiienis  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Com- 
pany at  the  Albany  Cjty  Bank  or  at  the  t'oramrrciai  Bank,  In 
ihe  city  of  Albany  ;  but  any  Stockholder  residing  west  of  the 
counties  of  Albany,  Srhenectady  or  Saratoga  may  make  such 
puymeni^  by  depo»iting  tlie  same  to  ihe  creilit  of  the  said  Trea- 
surer in  the  Ontario  Branch  Bank,  in  tlie  city  of  I'lica,  or  in 
the  Herkimer  County  Bank,  at  Little  Falls,  or  in  the  Montgo 
mery  ('ounly  Bank,  ul  Johnstown,  provided  acertlticatc  of  aucb 
depo!>ite  (with  the  name  of  the  Stockholder  by  or  for  whom 
such  de|Hwile  is  made)  \n:  fnrwarded  to  said  'rreacurer,  so  aa 
to  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  3^h  day  of  December 
next. 

Albany,  November  12,  1834.    By  order. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Treasurer  of  the  Utica  and  ii=cbenactady 

novI7dJiCtdec20  Railroad  Company. 


'Hi'  TOAVN'SEND  4k.  DURFKK«  of  Palmyra,  itanu 
facturers  of  Railroad  Jlope,  Having  removed  their  establish 
mtiiiio  Huilsoii,  iiiiilcr  the  raiiie  ol  Durfee.  May  k.  Co. offer  to 
■lupplv  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  for  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ufthe  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arereferredio  J.  B.  Jcrvi8,Eng. 
M.  Ik  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  * 
January  39,  18S3.  ) 


H  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRY  G.  WOODIIULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe    coun 
ty,  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications : 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  •10.00— Tri- Weekly,  at 
$5.60— Seani  Weekly,  at  94.00  io  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  93.00  per  an 
num. 

The  Mechsanics'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  93.00  pei 
aniiuHi. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
^.00  per  annum,  or  91. '.i5  per  number. 

The  Family  M.tgazine,  410  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  in  advance 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, of  36  pages  a  month,  at  91  00  in  advance,  now  in  the 
5tn  volume,  bound  volumes  91-25 

The  Ladies'  Coinpaniou,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  93.00  per 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Roche.iter  Geiu,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communication!)  addresaed  to  me,  at  Whratland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  attsndi  d  to.    September  19,  J834. 

nliv6  Ctf. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Thesubseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 

aboveestablishinent,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1833,  warraii(«<<of  the  bet^t  quality. 

I'lie  greatest  care  and  altL-nlion  has  bevn  bestowed  upon  the 
{row in;!  and  savingof  Sei-ds,and  none  will  tte  soldatthiseslab- 
lishiiieiit  excepting  I  hose  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  byexperi- 
encedseedMuen;  and  those  kinds  imported  whichcannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Euro|ie,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  an  any  failureshere 
aAer,  they  should  t>e  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorableseasons  and  circumstances,  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 

Alss— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Fanasri. 

W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office. 

JO"  tJatalogues  maybe  had  at  the  .Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
iistice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowiug  publications, 
to  wit:— Naw  York  Fasmkr  and  Auierican  Gardener's  Mag 
azine  ;  Mkcuanics'Mauazink  and  Register  of  Inventions  and 
Improveiuentii ;  .^mkrican  Railroad  Joi;rnal  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements;  andtheNKw-Yoax  Ambkican, />a<- 
/y,  TH  iVerkly,  and  Semi-  tVeekly :  eitker  oralt  of  which  may  be 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  tlirm,  by  calling  at  347 
Jiorlh  Markcl  ttrttl,  Mbanf.  tf 


STEPHENSON, 

Huilderofa  tupe'ior  stijie  nf  Pannen^er  Car  a  for  Railroad 
No.  264  Elizabethstrest,  near  Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

t3r  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  axamin 
licse  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  thatpartn 
lie  New- York  and  Harlaim  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

JJo  tf 


RAIIiROAD  CAR  M^HEELS  AND  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CAS'TINGS. 

X3r  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  (wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
diy,  Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  lo  the  aubscribris 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street,  New-York,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

id  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  kOROSVENOB. 


NOVELTY  "IVORKSt 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 
53"THOMAS   B.  8TILLMAN.  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ars  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thin^  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  dene  well,  andonrea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  mlH 


INSTRUMENTS, 

SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRVBIENT 

MANVP  ACTOR  Y. 

33-  EWIN  It  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  Of  the  (Quadrant, 
No.  dS  South  street.  on«  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Ball! 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
and  keep  lorsaie  every  description  of  lostrumentsinthe  above 
branches,  whit.h  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
f'airierma.    Instrunienis  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptituds. 

For  proof  ofjtha  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ol 
disiinguished  scientific  attainments.  ^ 

To  Ewin  fc  Heariie Ag'reeably  to  your  request  made  some 

months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instnimenis 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  IkStruments,  so  that  I  could 
speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  ifauch  tbe> 
should  be  found  lu  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  yuu.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  lor 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
jf  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  tba 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperfection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  tlms 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvementa,  who 
may  require  Insirusaents  of  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  lostmuients 
of  your  Manufacture,  paitieularly  Spirit  levels,  and  Survey- 
or's Compasses ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
of  the  excallence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  the  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  theaaodern 
Improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  havs  been 
made  within  thess  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  "Ivt  evety  satislaction  whtn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Euginesr. 
Baltimore,  May  Ist,  18S3. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Hearlte— As'you  have  asked  meto  givs 
my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu. 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  aa  mv  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  of  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
at\(,  and  of  the  accuracy  ol  their  pertorniance  I  have  received 
jatislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
md  who  have  bad  them  for  a  considei  able  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishmentin  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  ourline.  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  which 
yourenterprize  80  well  merits,  I  remain,  yours,  tic. 

B.  H  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  cf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail, 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  mi^bt  b« 
ntroduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
'iiibmitthem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ofpMrua- 
ins  the  same.  mM 
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Railroad  Convention. — After  the  Journal 
-  ir^mns  on  the  press,  and  a  part  of  it  worked  off, 
we  received  the  annexed  circular  calling 
convention  at  Bath,  Steuben  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and  adoptin 
measures  in  relation  to  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  We  have  only  time  and 
space  now  to  say,  that  we  shall  refer  more 
particularly  to  it  in  our  next — and,  in  the  mean 
time,  use  our  best  exertions  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  •ounty 
of  Steuben,  friendly  to  the  proposed  Railroad 
through  the  Southern  tier  of  Counties,  held  at 
the  Court-house  in  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th 
of  November,  1834,  Henry  A.  Towjiseud  was 
appointed  Chairman,  and  John  Cooper,  Jr., 
S«cretary. 

.,«,«.  On  motion,  resolved, — That  the  different 
Counties  of  the  State  of  Jtew-York,  friendly  to 
<  the  construction  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  be  .invited  to  meet  in  convention,  at 
the  Court-house,  in  the  village  of  Bath,  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  December,  1834, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  suitable  measures  for  promoting  this 
great  and  important  work. 

Resolved, — That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  the 
Railroad  throughout  the  State,  consisting  of 
Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  Wm.  W.  M'Cay,  and  Henry 
W.  Rogers,  Esquires. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  select- 
ed as  delegates,  to  represent  this  county  in  said 
convention  : 

Wm.  W.  IWCsy,  Wm.  Kernan,  Henry  A.  Townsend, 
Ira  C.  Clark,  Johrt  Cooper.  Jr.,  Joseph  Loghry,  Ralph 
Babcock,  Wm.  Woods,  Wm.  Goff,  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  Ira 
Davenport,  John  R  OanKc\uort,  John  E.  Evans,  Paul 
C.  Cook,  Levi  Davis,  Henry  S.  William.s,  John  M'Bumev  i 
Wm.  Steele,  Henry  W.  Rogers,  John  Mmx,  I>emuel  B" 
Searls,  John  Knox,  Oorge  C.  Edwards,  Henry  Switzeri 
Lazarus  Hammond,  Grattan  H.Wheeler,  James  ManderaonJ 

The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
■aid  County  of  Steuben  were  also  added  to  the 
above  delegation. 

Resolved,— That    the    proceedings    of   this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, and  published  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 
Henry  A.  Townsknd,  Chairman. 
John  Coopbr,  Jr.  Secretary. 

New- York  and  Erie  Railroad. — By  the  annexed 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Assis- 
tants, on  Monday  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  citizens 
begin  to  move  in  favor  of  this  important  work.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise ;  and  it  would  be  a  libel  upon 
the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  business  men  otj 
this  city  to  suppose  that  they  would  withhold,  from 


such  a  work,  a  favorable  expression  of  opinion — or 
all  proper  aid,  when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive  for 
its  construction.  That  time,  as  we  believe,  has  ar- 
rived. Additional  channels  of  communication  are 
needed  ;  and,  as  increased  speed  is  required,  as  well 
as  an  extension  of  the  period  fc»r  the  transaction  of 
business,  to  keep  pace  with  neighboring  States,  it 
follows,  almost  of  course,  that  this  Railroad  should  be 
prosecuted  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Whereas  the  immense  augmentation  which  has 
been  experienced  in  the  eTt«nr,  wealth  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  city  of  New  York,  since  the  completion  of 
the  Canals  of  this  State,  signally  de'iiionstratt'S  the 
value  and  necessity  of  artificial  channels  of  commcr 
cial  communication  connecting  tlie  metropolis  with 
the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of  the  interior  : 

And  whereas  sevsral  rival  works  loading  into  the 
State  of  Ohio,  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
south  of  this  city,  are  now  constructing  and  arc  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  completion,  under  the  direction  of 
various  companies  incorporated  and  powerfully  pa- 
tronised by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  seeking  to  divert  from  the  city  of  New 
York  the  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  which 
it  has  heretofore  enjoyed  widithe  rich  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing States  and  Tetrftories  north  of  the  Ohio  Ri- 
ver, avowedly  relying  for  sucoecs  upon  the  greater 
severity  of  climate  and  more  northerly  latitude  of  the 
State  ol  New  York  closing  the  navigation  of  its  ca- 
nals during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  : 

And  whereas  it  has  become  vitally  important  to  the 
commerce  of  this  city  to  obviate  the  difliculties  and 
disadvantages  to  which  it  is  thus  subjected,  which 
object  can  only  be  attained  by  opening  additional 
channels  of  trade  and  intercourse  by  means  of  Rail- 
roads leading  directly  from  the  Bay  of  New  York  to 
the  navigable  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  West,  and 
which  shall  be  available  for  commercial  p.irpuses  at 
all  scasousofthc  year: 

And  whereas  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
directed  tha  route  of  a  Railroad  to  be  surveyed 
under  the  direction  oi  tLe  Executive,  through  the 
Southern  Counties  of  the  State  from  the  Hudson  Ri- 
vcr,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Lake  Erie,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertainixg  whether  the  public  inter. 
est  would  be  proinoicd  by  n  subscription  on  the  par: 
of  the  State,  to  a  poi't'on  of  tlie  cupiral  stock  ot  llie 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  tJompaiiy,  incorporat- 
ed in  the  year  I83'2,  for  the  purpose  ol  constructing 
such  road,  by  which  subscription  the  commonwealth 
at  large  might  participate  in  the  burthens  and  bene- 
fits of  that  undertaking,— or  in  what  other  mode  the 
general  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  that 
act  of  incorporation  might  properly  be  encouraged  by 
the  public  autl^orities : 

And  whereds  by  means  of  such  survey  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  if  the  State  shall  co- 
operate and  participate  in  the  enterprizc,  the  whole 
ol  the  road  can  be  completed  within  four  years  from 
the  first  day  of  May,  1835,  and  a  communication 
thereby  provided  by  which  passengers  and  merchan- 
dize may  be  cheaply,  rapidly  and  regolarly  transport, 
ed,  at  all  ttaaonu  of  the  year,  in  U»8  than  forty  hour$, 
from  the  city  of  Neve  York  to  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  coimecting  the  line  of  the  route  with  the 
Alleghany  River,  and  thus  commuaicatiag  directly 
with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  :  ^ 


And  whtreas  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosecu:ion  and  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  this  iiiost  imporiani  undertaking,  tending,  as 
it  inevitably  must,  to  attract  and  secure  forever  to 
this  port  tlie  vast  and  eipanding  trade  of  the  most 
fertile,  populous  and  valuable  portion  of  the  conti. 
tinent,  thereby  augmcmin«:  the  commerce,  pro6i»eritf 
and  wealth  of  this  emporium  to  an  incalcuU.i  le  ex- 
tent : 

Therefore  Resolved,  (if  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
concur  herewith,)  that  it  be  referred  to  a  joint  Com- 
mitiee  ol  tiiree  members  from  each  Board,  to  report 
resolutions  signifying  the  sense  which  '.!'c  Cornmoaj 
Council  of  this  city  entertain  of  the  necessity,  import-i 
ance  and  value  of  the  proposed  work,  and  to  inquire 
and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  the  city  raay  pro.| 
perly  adopt  to  promote  and  secure  its  speedy  exe- 
cution. I 

We  insert  the  followin"  commtinication 
with  much  pleasure,  a.s  it  refiers  to  a  subject 
which  has  been  frequently  treated  of  in  this 
Journat.  It  will,  we  hope,  elicit  further  in. 
formation  fn>itt  .\mfrican  engineers,  and  we 
affain  call  u|M>n  them  to  furnish  us  with  the 
result  of  their  reflections  and  investigations. 
The  request  of  the  writer  shall  be  Hllended 
to,  and  we  trust  he  wilt  favor  us  with  further 
communications.  j 

On  Railroad  Uruhlalions.     By  John  TiioW. 

SOX,  Civii   Engineer,   Nashville,  T^Kiea.  ' 

tlie    Atnericitn 


of 


sec.     To    »he    Kditgr 

Ilaiiroad  Journal. 

Exoeriinents  have  I  ; -^m  made  on  thj 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  by  i«f'-. 
Badnall  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  sliov,  . 
iiig  the  advantages  of  undulations  on  rail. 
roads.  Tliest;  exf>eriment8,  and  the  results 
attempted  to  be  dediicod  from  them,  are  well 
known  to  enginetrs.  The  principles  which 
Mr.  Badnall  atlein|its  «o  deduce  from  these 
experiuxMifs  have  l»<  «'n  considered  visionary 
hv  nianv  [>ra<ti<:il  :"iid  scientific  men.  The 
question  has  .itlnKled  greater  attention  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  The  system 
has  found  ifs  supporters  and  its  opponents, 
who  not  unfrequently  have  employed  ridi- 
cule  and  sarcasm  instead  of  cool  and  ration- 
al argument. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  experiments 
above  alluded  to  are  not  satisfactory.  Thoy 
seem  to  prove  too  much  ;  as  we  ought  to  con- 
elude  from  many  of  those  experiments,  that 
a  car  passing  over  an  undulating  ro;id 
would  acquire  an  additional  velocity  at  every 
undulation,  and  would  thus  be  moved  by  a 
kind  of  accelerating  force  as  long  as  the  un- 
dulations  continued.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  also  are  not  sufficiently  uniform. 
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and  indicate  something  defective  in  the  mode 
of  making  the  experiments.  We  1  may  add 
also,  that  Mr.  Badnall  has  not  beei)  success- 
ful in  his  theoretical  pediictions.  We  may 
quote  for  example  the  following  : 

"  Let  P  be  the   pressure   or   weigiit   of  a 
given    body  resting  on    a   horizonflal    plane, 
and  let  S  be  the  quantify  taken  olF  that  pres- 
sure, (or  let  if  be  the  diniiniition  of  Urossun^,) 
when    the    body    is    placed  cu   an    inclined 
plane,  and  let  a  be   the  angle  of  iiticliiitition 
with  fhe  horizon  ;   we  tiien  Imve  ini  all  cases 
S  :  P  :  :  heiglit  :  biifi( 
But       height  :  base  :   :  tang, 
therefore       S  :  P  :   :  tang,  a 
consequently  S  =  P  tang.  «." 

That  this  conclusion  is  erroneous  may  hi. 
shown  by  supposing  a  body  of  a  givt-a  weight 
to  be  supported  on  an  inclination  of  45  deg. 
In  that  case  we  have  tang,  a  —  1,  and  con- 
sequently the  above  equation  beconios  S  —  P, 
that  is,  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  equal 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  there. 
fore  the  body  rests  on  the  plan<!  without 
pressure  upon  if,  which  is  manifestly  an  er- 
ror. 

But  notwithstanding,  there  is  e  loujih  in 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Badnall,  ahd  in  fhe 
nature  of  the  subject  generally,  to  finite  fhe 
attention  of  engineers.  That  a  l^ody  may 
be  passed  from  one  point  to  another,  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  along  a  dftscending 
and  an  ascending  path,  in  a  shorter  time  than 
another  body,  moving  in  a  straight  horizon- 
tal line,  and  impelled  at  first  by  khe  same 
horizontal  force,  is  true  in  theory,  aiid  r)o  ma 
thematician  would  controvert  ii  principle  so 
well  known  in  mechanics.  But  whether  th( 
same  will  hold  in  practice,  whcro  fjhe  resist- 
ance of  friction  and  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 
are  to  be  taken  into  considerafion,  remains 
a  question. 

In  further  reitiarking  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  adopt  particular  examples,  Uliich  will 
perhaps  answer  the   purposes  of  the   present 


the  amount  of  accelerating  force  that  will 
move  the  body  from  C  to  A  along  the  straight 
line,  in  the   same  time  that  it  passes  along 


2» 


investigation 
method. 


better   than    a    more 


general 


Let  A  B  and  B  C  be  two  inclined  planes, 
mceii.'}"'  fit  the  point  B,  and  suppose  fhe 
length  of  each  i'J  be  \)oA  feet,  the  height 
B  o  9  feet,  the  descent  will  thereibrt;  he  1 
in  106,  or  50  feet  in  the  mWc  nouijlv.      Th( 


along 


the    inclined  plane 


distances  ^ 

and  along  the    straight   line  C   D  i'l,  will    be 

nearly  the    same,   and  equal   to   1008    feet 


Pat  g  =  force  of  gravity,  /" 


=  an 


celerating  force,  t 
s  =  space. 

Suppose  a  body  at  C  t 
B  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
of  an   kind   from  friction,  <k:: 


y 


time,  r  =  velocity,  and 


s  C  B  A, 


other  ac. 


<>  pass  fiotn    C  to 
wiilioui  resistance 


llie    tune    oi 


descent   will   be  /  =  V 


r9-2 


seconds, 


and  the  time  in  passing  along  the  two  planes 
C  B,  B  A,  will  consequently  be  158*4  se- 
conds,  supposing  the  angle  at  B  slightly 
rounded.  It  is  evident  that  the  body  at  C 
may  be  removed  in  this  way  from  the  point  C 
to  A,  without  the  application  of  any  other 
force  than  that  of  gravity.  Let  usi  now  sup- 
pose the  body  to  be  removed  from  C  to  A 
along  the  straight  line  C  D  A.  TJo  do  this, 
either  an  impulsive  or  an  acceleraling  force 
will  be  necessary,  the  force  of  gravity,  of 
course,  not  acting  in  this  direction.     To  find 


the  inclined  planes,  we  havey=  tj-  =  •152. 

If  we  assume  the  weight  to  be  removed  100 
tons,  the  above  r>rce,  compared  with  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  be  expressed  by  1057 
pounds.  This  will  be  the  accelerating  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  vis  inertias  of  the 
above  weight,  so  as  to  move  it  in  a  straight 
line  from  C  to  A,  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  pass  by  the  force  of  gravity  along  the 
inclined  planes.  If  we  assume  the  resist, 
anco  of  friction  of  rail  cars  equal  to  the 
240th  part  of  the  weight,  the  friction  from  a 
weight  of  100  tons  will  be  933  lbs.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  to  overcome  for  the  above 
I  space  and  time  the  vis  inertiae  of  a  train  of 
jcais  weighing  in  all  100  tons,  it  will  require 
a  greater  force  than  that  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  friction. 
I  Let  us  now  assume  a  case  in  practice  : 
'suppose  two  trains  of  cars  to  pass  by  loco- 
I motive  power  from  C  to  A,  one  train  along 
jthe  inclined  planes,  the  other  along  the  ho> 
Irizontal  plane  A  D  C.  Here  a  variety  of 
laccelerating  and  resisting  forces  are  to  be 
jtaken  into  consideration,  and  compared  to- 
igether,  as  they  operate   on   each    roadway. 

■  The    resistance   of   friction  may  be   consi. 

■  dered  the  same  on  the  level  and  on  the  in- 
j  dined  planes,  since  the  pressure  on  an  in- 
clined  plane,  and  consequently  the  friction, 
is  as  the  cosine  of  inclination  ;  and  as  the 
angle  of  inclination  in  the  present  case  is 
very  small,  its  cosine  approaches  very 
nearly  to  unity.  The  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere may  also  be  considered  nearly 
equal  in  both  cases  ;  at  least,  in  practice,  the 
difference  is  probably  of  little  consequence. 
In  regard  to  the  resistance  of  inertia,  the 
inclined  plane  has  the  advantage  of  the  ho- 
rizrtntal ;  as,  on  the  former,  it  may  be  consi. 
dered  as  overcome  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
There  is  one  resisting  force  operating  on 
the  inclined  planes,  which  does  not  exist  on 
the  horizontal.  It  results  from  a  change  of 
direction  from  C  B  to  B  A  ;  but  as  we  have 
supposed  the  angle  at  B  to  be  rounded,  the 
only  resistance  will  arise  from  an  increase  of 
pressure,  and  consequently  of  friction,  in 
passing  over  the  curve  at  B.  Let  us  sup- 
pose  the  whole  line  C  B  A  to  be  a  circular 
curve,  D  B  and  D  C  the  co-ordinates 
which  are  given.  The  radius  of  curva 
ture  will  then  be  50566  feet.  And  sup 
posing   an  average  velocity  of  20  miles  per 

hour,  we  have/=  -^  =  '017.  If  the  weight 

moved  be  100  tons,  the  above  force,  com- 
pared with  the  force  of  gravity,  will  l>e  ex- 
pressed by  118  lbs.  'i'his  will  be  so  much 
additional  weigJU  in  passing  the  curve,  and 
consequently  the  additional  resistance  of 
friction  will  be  about  one  half  pound.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  this  resistance  may 
also  be  neglected  in  comparing  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  inclined  and 
horizontal  planes. 

Let  lis  now  suppose  the  train  of  cars  that 
move  along  the  inclined  planes  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  a  force  of  steam  just  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  friction,  atmo 
sphere,  &c.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose 
the  whole  mass  to  move  (as  in  theory)  with 
out  resistance,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity 


jalone.  The  train  would  therefore  move 
;from  C  to  A  in  158  seconds,  as  above 
shown.  But  the  same  force  of  steam  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  move  the  train  along  the 
j horizontal  plane,  as  the  resistance  of  inertia 
I  for  a  given  space  and  time  -was  shown  to  be 
igreater  than  that  of  friction.  A  slow  pro- 
'gressive  motion  might  be  given  to  the  cars 
by  a  small  increase  of  the  force  of  steam, 
but  it  would  require  more  than  double  the 
force  necessary  lo  overcome  friction,  in  or- 
|der  to  move  the  train  along  C  D  A,  in  the 
Isame  time  with  the  train  moving  along  C  B  A. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  velocity 
acquired  in  passing  along  C  D  A  in  158  se- 
conds,  is  nearJy  16^  miles  per  hour,  when 
jthe  velocity  of  a  locomotive  may  generally 
be  considered  as  nearly  uniform.  It  is  evi. 
'dent,  therefore,  that  for  the  distance  and  in. 
clination  here  supposed,  and  for  initial  move- 
ments, one  concave  undulation,  (if  it  may  be 
jso  called,)  has  the  advantage  of  a  straight 
{horizontal  surface. 


Again,  let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  a 
number  of  undulations  may  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Let  two  bodies  be  supposed 
to  move  with  equal  and  uniform  velocities 
alone  the  horizontal  plane  from  E  to  C,  one 
then  passing  along  the  inclined  planes  C  B, 
BA,  AK,  the  other  passing  along  the  hori- 
zontal  line  C  G,  the  bodies  moving  without 
resistance  from  friction,  &c.  Assume  the 
length  and  inclination  of  the  planes  the  same 
as  before,  and  let  the  initial  uniform  veloci- 
ty from  E  to  C  be  taken  for  example,  d  =  6, 
or  4  miles  per  hour  nearly.  Then  having  / 
and  s  given,  to  find  the  time  of  passing  down 
ilie  inclined  plane  C  B,  we  have  h/  ^^  -\r  vt 

s,  from  which  f  =  01'9  seconds. 
!  Hence  the  time  in  which  the  body  passes 
along  the  two  inclined  planes  C  B  A,  will  be 
123*8  seconds.  But  the  body  moving  along 
the  horizontal  plane  C  A,  with  the  uniform 
velocity  above  given,  will  pass  from  C  to  A 
in  318  seconds,  almost  three  times  greater 
than  the  time  of  passage  on  the  inclined 
planes.  Now  suppose  the  angle  at  A  to  be 
rounded,  the  body  which  moves  along  the  in- 
clined planes  will  pass  the  point  A  with  the 
same  original  velocity  with  which  it  first 
started  at  E.  because  nothing  has  occurred 
to  destroy  that  velocity.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  body  will  pass  the  second  equal  con- 
cave undulation  A  K  G  in  the  same  time  it 
passed  the  first,  and  so  on  for  succeeding  un- 
dulations. It  appears  also  that  the  mean  ve- 
locity along  the  inclined  planes,  of  the  length 
and  height  already  given,  is  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  that  along  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  original  impulsive  force  having 
acted  equally  on  both  bodies.  It  follows  also 
that  the  mean  volocity  along  the  inclined 
planes,  for  a  given  number  of  undulations, 
is  a  constant  quantity,  and  not  an  accelerated 
velocity.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  the  in- 
clined  planes  had  been  reversed,  that  is,  if 
C  B  had  been  an  ascending  plane  from  C, 
instead  of  a  descending  one,  the  motion  of 
the  body,  moving  along  the  inclined  planes, 
would  have  been  retarded  in  the  same  ratio 
that  we  have  seen  it  accelerated ;  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  increased  velocity  is  only 
gained  by  having  the  inclined  planes  below 
the  general  horizontal  plane. 

The  above  being  true  in  theory,  the  ques- 
tion now  presents  itself — will  the  same  prin- 
ciples  hold  in  practice  ?     It  would  seem,  on 
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a  general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  action 
of  the  impeUing  and  resisting  forces,  as  they 
occur  in  practice,  could  scarcely  be  so  une- 
qual as  entirely  to  destroy  the  advantages  of 
inclined  planes  of  moderate  length  and 
height.  If  modeU  may  be  considered  as 
giving  any  thing  like  correct  ideas  of  practi- 
cal operations,  (and  it  must  be  ^confessed 
they  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,)  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  general  truth 
of  increased  velocity,  as  above  stated,  by 
simply  propelling  two  small  rollers,  of  equal 
dimensions,  with  the  same  impulsive  force, 
one  to  pass  along  a  horizontal  plane,  the  other 
along  an  undulating  surface,  which  may  ea- 
sily be  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dynamics,  but  in  perfect  accord, 
ance  with  them,  that  two  bodies  may  be  im- 
|»elled  horizontally  with  the  same  motive 
force,  and  yet  one  pass  between  two  given 
points,  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  in  less 
time  than  the  other  body  moving  in  a  straight 
line.  It  is  true,  that  a  straight  line  between 
two  points  given  in  space  is  the  line  of 
quickest  passage,  when  a  single  given  force 
acts  alone.  But  in  the  present  question,  two 
principal  forces  arc  always  supposed  to  act 
— the  motive  force  and  the  force  of  gravity 

In  practice,  the  action  of  the  force  of 
steam  is  not  always  regular.  When  the 
piston  has  acquired  a  very  rapid  motion,  the 
actual  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
becomes  less,  not  so  much  from  a  difference 
of  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler,  as 
from  the  fact,  that  steam  is  m  t  generated 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  up  the  usual 
pressure  in  the  boiler.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  a  locomotive  passes  down  an  inclined 


Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of^  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Graduation,  Masonry,  and   Construction  of  Railrcad  Company  during  the  past  year  is  re- 


tke  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 

.Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Graduation,     j 
Masonry  aud  Consiructionof  the  Baltunore 
and  Oh'o  Rail  Uoad.    Ist.  Oct  1834.       ^ 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas,  President,  &-c.  ' 

Sir — As  a  full  and  detailed  report  in  relation; 
to,  the  work  placed  under  my  superintendence! 
will  necessarily  be  made,  as  soon  as  it  shall  [ 
have  been  completed,  and  as  the  entire  road  to 
Harper's  ferry  is  now  almost  finished,  as  well 
as  the  graduation  and  inas>onry  of  that  part  of 
the  Washington  road  that  has  been  authorised 
to  be  put  under  contract,  I  consider  it  only  ne- 
cessary in  this  report  to  give  you  a  general  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  work  at  the  present 
jtime,  and  to  state  the  periods  when  the  same 
iwill  be  finishsd. 

I     The  entire  graduation  and  masonry  of  the 
jBaltimore  and   Ohio   Rail  Road,  as   far  as  to 
Harper's  ferry,  is  completed,  except  that  it  may 
yet  be  necessary  to  remove  a  few  points  of  pro- 
Ijecting  locks  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  be- 
tween the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the  ferry. 
'     The   materials   for   the  construction  of  the 
rail  tracks  on  this  road  have  been  provided, 
laud   the    greater  portion  of  them   distributed 
along  the  line  of  the  work. 
i     The  laying  of  the  rails  has  been  commenced 
at  dilfeient  points,  and   will  be  completed  by 
itko  end  of  next  month.     Materials  of  the  best 
quality  are  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
horse  path,  and  will  be  applied  as  fast  as  the 
laying  of  the  rails  advances,  so  that  the  whole 
road  will  be  ready  for  travel  and  traffic  within 
a   few  days  after  the  laying  of  tlie  rails  shall 
have  been  finished. 

I     The   graduation  of  the   Washington   Rail 

Road  is  completed  as  far  as  to  the  district  line, 

wiih   the  exception  of  the  deep  cuts.     These, 

jit  is  confidently  expected,  will  also  be  finished* 

by  the  first  day  of  January  nrxt. 

The  masonry  on  this  road  is  all  completed 
'Thomas  Viaduct,"  over  the  Pa- 


plane,  the  actual  motive  force  of  the  steam  except   the   " 

will  be  lessened,  when  a  very  rapid  velocity  ,tapsco,  and  this  stupendous  structure,  it  is  not 


has  been  acquired  near  the  footof  the  plane 
But  it  is  altogether  probable  that,  on  planes 
'varying  from  800  to  1200  feet  in  length, 
and  of  an  iaclina.tion  of  about  50  ft.  in  the  mile, 
the  liverage  force  of  steam  would  be  abun> 
dantly  sufficient  to  pass  a  loaded  train  over 
a  ctmcave  undulation,  in  less  time  than  it 
would  pass  the  same  distance  in  a  horizontal 
line,  if  we  suppose  the  force  of  steam  suffici- 
ent to  give  the  train  a  velocity  of  10  or  12 
miles  per  hour  on  a  level  road 

But,  in  all  cases  in  practice,  care  should  be 
taken  to  adjust  the  length  and  height  of  un 
dulations,  so  that  the  velocity  acquired  at  the 
foot  of  the  planes  should  not  be  greater  than 
what  might  be  deemed  s^fer  unde  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Upon  the  whole,  genlh  undulations,  where 
the  grouud  will  permit,  seem  to  be  well  cal- 
culated for  steam  or  horse  power.  Much 
may  be  saved  in  the  expense  of  grading, 
and  water  will  always  be  prevented  from 
lodsins  on  the  roadwav. 

In    locating  the    pianos    for    undulations, 

care  should  be  taken  so  to  adjust  them,  that 

a  car,  in    passing  over  thorn,  may  first  de- 

■r,  iicend,  and  then  ascend  to  nearly  its  former 

level.  The  nature  of  the  ground  in  all  places 

frequently  permits    this  ;     for    instance,    in 

crossing  a  ravine,  or  small  creek  bottom, 

;  where  the  length  of  the  planes  may  be  from 

.  •  100  to  300  yards-     When  it  is  necessary  to 

ii  extend  the  length  of  the  planes  to  half  a  mile, 

'  :  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  the  ascending  and 

descending   grades   should   be  so  adjusted, 

.    that  the  force  of  steam  alone,   and   not  mo- 

'<  mentum,  may  be  depended  upon,  for  passing 

J  the  load  up  the  ascending  plane.     ^._;  j  .. 


doubted,  will  be  finished  in  due  lime  to  receive 
the  rails,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  road. 

Tiie  .masonry  on  this  road,  between  iis  de- 
flection from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
and  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
be  about  39,000  perches.  It  has  been  executed 
in  the  most  substantial  and  permanent- man- 
ner ;  and  so  far  it  has  shown  no  indication  of 
the  least  imperfection,  either  as  regards  its 
foundations,  materials  or  construction.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
i  there  is  not  any  better  executed  stone  work, 
either  as  respects  durability  or  appropriateness 
;to  the  purpose  intended,  in  this  country. 

The  reqjisite  materials  for  laying  dowH  the 
rails,  on  the  entire  line  of  this  road,  are  nearly 
all  distributed  along  the  road,  except  the  iron 
rails  and  their  necessary  fixtures,  only  a  part 
of  which  have  been  received. 

The  whole  have,  liowevcr,  been  ordered,  and 
we  have  assurances  that  they  will  be  received  1 
by  the  time  they  may  l)c  wanted.  The  actual 
laying  of  the  rails,  at  several  points  along  the 
W  ashington  road,  has  been  commenced  under 
three  different  contractors,  and  the  whole  will 
be  completed  by  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  or 
earlier,  should  the  iron  ariive  in  time. 

If  the  Board  conclude  within  the  present' 
month,  to  authorise  the  graduation  of  thai', 
part  of  this  road  lying  within  the  District  of; 
Columbia,  it  may  also  be  completed  by  the| 
middle  of  next  summer,  so  as  to  have  therailsj 
laid  there  and  the  whole  line  in  operation  for; 
travel  and  transportation  vrithin  less  than  one' 
year  from  this  date. 

~  Respectfully  submitted, 

<r-  Caspar  W.  Wever,  Superintendent,  &c. 


spectfuUy  submitted.     Your  ob't  serV't, 

\i.  H.  MuRRAT,  Treas'r,  &,c. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
in  account  with  William  H.  Murray,  Trea. 
sury. 

To  Cash  paid  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  for  graduation  of  that  portion  of 
the  6th  Division,  betweea  the  Point  of  F  ock« 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  undertaken  bv  that 
Company,  ....  $1»5. 166.67 

Cash  paid  Graduation  and  Mason-         [  ] 

ry  on  that  part  of  the  Road  not 
undertaken    by    the   Chesapeake        !  ^ 

and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  ,  .         106,537.9^ 

Cash  paid  construction  of  Depots,  -*s^ 

Stables,  Turnouts,  Sidelings,  and        j  I  / 

Engine  house,    .         .         .         .       1 1,676. ift/ 

Cash  paid  materials  for  Rail  Tracks.       5,163.1* 

Cash  paid  construction  of  Carriages, 

Wagons,  &c.  ...  69,683.60 

Cash  paid  construction  of  Locomo- 
tive Engines,      ....       16,426.99 

Cash  paid  Engineer  department,  5,492.51 

Cash   paid    damages   and    right  of 

wav, 8,S64.0O 

Cash  paid  for  Patent  Rights,     .  2,500.«» 

Cash  paid  Law  Expenses,     •         .         2,002.75 

Cash  paid  Office  Expenses,  Salaries, 

and  Contingencies,         .         .  5,540.70 

Cash  paid  Instalments  on  the  Wash- 
ington Railroad  Stock,       .         .     S7*,5JO.OO 

Cash  advanced  to  the  Washington 

Railroad,         .         .         .        T  28,406.67 

Cash  paid  Union  Bank,  loan  re- 
funded,         200,000.00 

Cash   paid  Mechanics  Ban!;,  locn 

refunded 75,000.*^  0 

Cash  paid    Interest   on    State   and 

City  Stocks,  and  to  Banks,        .       82,424.87 

Cash  paid  expenses  of  Transpor- 
tation,  per  return  of  the  Superin- 
tendent,       .        .        $88,416.74 

Cash  paid  Horse  Feed  on 
hand,  provided  for  the 
next  winter's  con- 
sumption, 


Cash     paid    repairs    of 
Railroad  and  Machi- 
nery    .         .         .         . 
Materials  on  hand  for 
future  use. 


6,928.04 

38,845.67 
990.50 


95,344,78 


Unexpended  balances   in  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers. 


39,636.17 
83,1. SO.  57 


$1,268,717.46 


Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

1st  October,  1834. 

Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  President. 
_  Sir  :  The  following  statement  in  relation  to 


By  Balance  on  hand  at  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  per  last  Annual  Report,    $54,820.97 

Cash  received    for    Instalments  on 

29,895  Shares  of  Stock,  a  $5.00,    149,475.00 

Cash  received,  being  the  final  pay-jfcyjc 
ment  upon  5,000  shares,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  .        125,000.00 

Cash  received,  beini,'  the  final  pay- 
ment upon  5,000  shares  owned  by 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  say  pro- 
ceeds cf  sale  (if  .Si 75,000,  five 
per  cent.  Sto<-i;,  issued  by  the 
City 175,756.08 

Cash  received  ffoin  sale  of  forfeit- 
ed Stock,         ....  940.00 

Cash  received  for  revenue  from  30th  'f 
September,  1833,  to  .SOth  Septem- 
ber, 1834,  per  leturn  of  Superin- 
tendent,       205,436.58 

Arrearages  of  revenue  not  collected 
last  year,       .... 

Cash  received  for  Bonds^ issued  to 
Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  Instal- 
ments on  Stock  in  the  Washing- 
ton Railroad,  .  .  *  .  *j 
Balance,    .....' 


17,537.34 


500.000.00 
.S9,7ol.4» 


^  ,   $1,268,717.46 


r 
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AlHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,  AND 


Tile  Coiupjuv  have  acquirtd  sincei  the  la^i 

aanual    repori,  in  addiiron   tu   tlie  real   estate 

which  it   then   owed,   llie  lollowin;?  nieces  of 

property,  viz. : 

1st.  Three  lots  in  the  town  of  Beriin,  situated 
half  way  between  flie  Point  of  Rccics  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  Tliis  purchase  w  11  alford 
a  convenient  depot  immediately  where  the 
railway  is  crossed  by  a  county  roai ,  which 

,  opens  a  communication  with  Loudoun  coun- 
ty, in  A'lrijinia,  and  the  Middletowii  Valley, 
in  Maryland. 

'2d.  That  piece  or  parcel  of  land  lying  between 
the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  and  the  Waiiiinmon 
Railroads,  at  the  point  vi  their  stparaiion 
near  the  Viaduct  over  the  i'atapsco 

.'}d.  A  lot  of  ground  adjoininj;  the  land  liereto- 
fore  conveyed  to  the  Company  hr  James 
Carroll,  for  the  Mount  Clare  Depot.  This 
lot  is  siiuated  liorth  of  that  depot,  and 
affords  a  convenient  coinmunicatipn  with 
Pratt  street. 

W.  H.  MrRHAY,  Trcasj'r,  &.c. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio    Railroad    C^ompany, 

Washington   Branch,  in  account  with    Wm. 

H.  Murray,  Treasurer. 

Cr. 

By  Cash  Received  on  10,000  Shares  <\l  Stock, 
being  850  per  Share,  8500,000.00 

Cash  received  from  the 
sale  of  Stock,  receiv- 
ed from  the  State  of 
Maryland,      .  ;{50,000.0(> 

Cash  received  from  the 

.  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  as  a  loan,       75,000.00 

Cash  received  from  the 
Baltimore    and    Ohio 
Railroad  Company,         '28,400.6' 


8953,40(5.67 


Dr. 

To  Cash  paid  Engineer 

department,        .         .  8i7,8l2.35 

Ca^h  paid  for  Right  of 

Way,    .         .         .  71,651.23 

Cash  paid  for  (iradua- 

tion  and  Masonry,         698,950.61 

Cash  paid  Department 
of  Construction,  be- 
ing for  materials  for 
Rail  track,        .         .       56,096.54 

Cash  paid  Department 
of  Machinery,  inclu- 
dinsf  purchase  of  pa- 
tents,    .         .         .  3,437.50 

Cash  paid   Interest  on 

Loans,       .         .         .       13,6.58.29 

Cash  paid  Law  expen- 
ses,      .         .  .  675.00 

Cash"  paid  Office  ex- 
penses. Salaries,  and 
Coniinjjencies,  .         4,102.51 

Unexpended  balances 
in  the  hands  of  dis- 
bursing otTicers,     .  44,591.68 

Balance   on   hand   this 

day,  .         .         .       32,430.96 


89;i3,406.67 
W.  H.  Ml  URAV,  Treas'r. 


/I'irper'g  Ferry  und  Bnliiniure. — Tlie  >oriion  of 
the  Oliio  Railroad  lie'wftn  Hit  P.iiiit  ot  1'ocka  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  a  distuiic-e  of  twelve  iriiles,  is  on 
the  point  oi  cimipleiion.  Ii  will  of  opined  (or  travel 
and  transpurration  on  Monday,  1st  Dec,  when  ihere 
will  De  a  periec;t  railroal  communicaiion  fk-m  Balti- 
m)re  to  Harper's  Ferry,  ot  eighty. i wo [  miles  in 
lejigtli.  The  extension  of  the  improvemeijt  to  that 
important  point  will  niaierially  augineniiha  business 
of  the  Roud,  and  benetit,  in  a  correBpondirg  degree, 
the  trade  of  our  country. — [Bait.  Am.] 


Railroad  Accident. — On  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day  last,  one  of  the  cars  on  the  New  irk  Railroad, 
was  driven,  by  ilie  cdrelesainjss  of  the  driver,  mto 
ihe  apperiure  occasi'ined  l>y  "peninj?  the  draw  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Passaick,  l.<r  a  vessel  to  pass, 
w  itli  a  coiicnasioii  that  injured  many  of  the  passen. 
^ers,  about   twenty   ia  number,   severely.      Fortu. 


jnaiely,  ihe  frame  work  of  ihe  bridge  sustained  the 
car,  and  probably  saved  the  lives  ot  many,  as  the 
distance  the  horses  w»re  precipiiated  was  about 
twenty  Icet  or  more.  The  escape  is  almost  miracu- 
lous, and  there  should  be  some  regulation  as  tn 
opening  the  draw  at  (he  bridge,  as  the  declivity  is 
suflirieiit  to  very  much  increase  the  speed  or  veloci- 
ty of  the  car. 

Railroad  Accidtnt. — Yesterday  morning  between 
9  and  lU  o'clock,  as  (he  train  of  cars  from  Westbo- 
rough  were  passing  through  Natick,  a  shoit  distance 
above  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  engine  c  inie  in 
contact  wiih  the  chaise  of  Mr.  David  Rice  of  that 
town,  who  was  crossing  the  track,  and  not  seen  till 
ihe  moment.  The  horte  was  killed  instantly,  the 
chaise  wasdayhcd  in  pieces,  and  Mr.  Rice  seriously 
injiired  on  his  head,  though  it  is  thought  he  may  re- 
cover. Ths  passengers  united  in  freeing  the  engi- 
neer from  the  imputation  of  blame. 

33d  C'ONGKES»i—t»«<;oucl  S>>eMMluu. 

Monday^  December  1,  1834. 

This  day  commenced,  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  the  Second  Session  of  the  Twenty 
Third  Congress. 

PRESIDENT'S  iME.<<SAGE. 

Fellow   Citizens  of  the  Senate^ 

and  House  of  Rrpresentatives : 
In  performing  my  duty  at  the  opening  of  your  pre. 

'4ent  session,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate 
vuu  again  upon  the  prosperous  condition  ot  our  be- 
loved country.  Divine  Providence  has  favored  us 
with  general  health,  with  rich  rewards  in  the  fields 
if  agriculture  and  in  every  branch  of  labor,  and  with 
,)eacp  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  various  resources 
vhicii  employ  the  virtue  and  enterprise  of  our  citi. 
zens,  Let  us  trust  that  in  surveying  a  scene  so  flat, 
erint:  to  our  free  institutions,  our  joint  deliberations 
o  preserve  them  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

Our  foreign  relations  continue,  with  but  few  ex> 
jeptions,  to  maintain  the  favorable  aspect  which  they 
>oie  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  promise  to  ex- 
end  those  advantages  which  the  principles  that  reg- 
ilate  our  intercourse  with  other  nations  are  so  well 
.-alcuiaied  to  secure. 

The  question  oi  the  northeastern  boundary  is  still 
pending  with  Great  Britain,and  the  proposition  made 
n  accordance  wiih  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  for 
he  establishment  of  a  line  according  to  the  treaty  of 
1783,  has  not  been  accvptcd  by  that  government. — 
Believing  that  every  disposition  is  felt  on  both  sides 
;o  adjust  this  perplexing  question  to  the  satisfaction 
>f  all  the  parlies  interested  in  it,  the  hope  is  yet  in 
dulged  that  it  may  be  efl'ecled  on  the  basis  of  thai 
proposition.     T 

With  the  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Holland  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  hcKt  un 
ferstanding  exists.  Commerce  with  all,  is  fostered 
ihd  protected  by  reciprocal  good  will,  under  the 
sanction  oi  liberal  conventional  or  legal  provisions. 
In  the  midst  of  her  internal  difficulties,  the  Queen 
of  Spain  has  ratified  the  Convention  for  the  payment 
of  the  claims  of  our  crtizens  arising  since  1819.  ii 
IS  in  the  course  of  execiilion  on  ber  part,  and  a  copy 
of  it  IS  now  laid  before  you  fur  such  legislation  as 
nay  be  found  necessary  to  enable  those  interested 
to  derive  the  benefits  of  it. 

Yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  toiht 
wise  counsels  of  time  and  experience,  that  power  ha.' 
finally  resolved  no  longer  to  occupy  the  unnatural 
position  in  which  she  stood  tn  the  new  governments 
established  in  this  hemisphere.  I  have  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  stating  to  you  that  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  those  who 
have  sprung  from  Ihe  same  ancestors,  who  are 
allied  by  common  iiiierests,  profess  the  same  reli- 
gion, and  speuk  the  same  language,  the  U.  States 
have  been  actively  instrumental.  Our  efforts  to  ef- 
fect this  good  work,  will  be  persevered  in  while 
they  are  deemed  useful  to  the  parlies,  and  our  en. 
lire  disinterestedness  continues  to  be  folt  and  un. 
derstood.  The  act  of  Congress  to  countervail  the 
discriminating  duties,  levied  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
navigation,  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has  been  trans 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  Queen.  No 
ntclligence  of  its  receipt  has  yet  reached  the  De. 
partment  of  State.  If  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  permits  the  GovemmeDt  to  make  a  careful 
and  enlarged  examination  of  these  important  por 
tions  of  its  dominions,  no  doubt  is  entertained  thai 
their  future  intercourse  with  the  United  States  will 
be  placed  upon  a  more  just  and  liberal  basis. 

The  Florida  archives  have   not  yet  been  selected 
and  delivered.    Ree«pt  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 


agent  of  the  United  Stales  at  Havana,  to  return  with 
all  that  he  can  obtain,  so  that  they  may  be  in  Wash- 
ington before  ihe  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
be  used  in  the  legal  questions  there  pending,  to 
which  the  Government  is  a  party. 

Internal  tranquillity  is  happily  restored  to  Portu. 
gal.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  reridered 
unavoidable  the  postponement  of  a  final  payment  of 
the  jiist  claims  of  our  citizens.  ( >ur  diplomatic  re- 
latiunswill  beacon  resumed,  and  the  long  subsist, 
ing  friendship  with  ihal  power  affords  the  strongest 
guarunteo  thai  the  balance  due  will  receive  prompt 
attantion. 

The  first  instalment  due  under  the  convention  of 
indemnity  with  the  Kingcf  the  Two  Scicilics,  has 
been  duly  received,  and  an  nfTer  been  made  to  ex. 
linguish  the  whole  by  a  prompt  payment — an  offer  I 
did  not  consider  myself  authorized  to  accept,  as  the 
indemnification  provided  is  the  exclusive  propeity  of 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  origi- 
nal adjustment  of  our  claims,  and  the  anxiety  dis- 
played  to  fulfil  at  once  the  stipulations  made  for  the 
payment  of  them,  are  highly  honorable  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Two  Sicilies.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  injustice  of 
an  intrusive  power,  temporarily  dominant  in  its  ter- 
ritory,  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge  and  to  pay 
which  would  have  been  neither  unnatural  nor  unex- 
pected, the  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  exalt  its 
character  lor  justice  and  good  faith  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations. 

The  treaty  of  Amity  and  Conimerce  between  the 

United  States  and  Belgium,  biougbt  to  your  notice 
in  my  last  annual  message,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Se- 
nate, but  the  ratification  of  which  had  not  been  ex- 
changed, owing  to  a  delay  in  its  reception  at  Brus- 
sels, and  a  subsequent  absence  of  the  Belgian  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been,  after  mature  de. 
liberation,  finally  disavowed  by  that  government  as 
inconsistent  wiih  the  powers  and  instructions  given 
to  the  Minister  who  negotiated  it.  This  disavowal 
waf!  entirely  unexpected,  as  the  liberal  principles 
embodied  in  the  convention,  and  which  from  the 
ground-work  of  the  objections  to  it,  were  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  Belgian  representatives,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  not  only  within  the  powers  granted, 
but  especially  conformable  to  the  instrbctions  given 
to  him.  An  offer,  not  yet  accepted,  has  been  made 
by  Belgium  to  renew  negotiations  for  a  treaty  less 
liberal  in  its  provisions,  on  questions  of  general  ma- 
ritime law. 

Our  Hewly  established  relations  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  promise  to  be  useful  to  oiur  commerce,  and 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  to  this  e0ver<^<^nt.  Our 
intercourse  with  the  Barbary  Powers  contiuBes  with- 
out important  change,  except  that  the  present  politi- 
cal slate  of  Algiers  has  induced  me  to  terminate  the 
residence  there  of  a  salaried  consul,  and  to  substi- 
tute an  ordinary  consulate,  to  remain  so  long  as  the 
place  continues  in  the  possession  of  France.  Our 
first  treaty  with  one  of  these  powers — the  Emperor 
of  Morocco — was  formed  in  1786,  and  was  limited 
to  fifty  years.  That  period  has  almost  expired.  I 
shall  take  measures  to  renew  it  with  the  greater  sa- 
tisfaction,  as  its  stipulations  arc  just  and  liberal,  and 
have  been,  with  mutual  fidelity  and  recipi  ocal  advan- 
tage, scrupulously  fulfilled. 

Intestine  dissentior.s  have  too  frequently  occurred 
to  mar  the  prosperity,  interrupt  the  commerce,  and 
distract  the  governments  of  most  of  the  nations  of  this 
nemisphere,  which  have  separated  themselves  from 
Spain.  When  a  firm  and  permanent  understanding 
with  the  mother  country  shall  have  produced  a  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  and  the 
idea  of  danger  from  that  quarter  can  be  no  longer  en- 
lertained,  the  friends  of  freedom  expect  that  those 
countries,  so  favored  by  nature,  will  be  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  justice  and  their  devotion  to  those 
peaceful  arts,  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  which  con- 
fers honor  upon  nations  and  gives  value  to  human 
life.  In  the  mean  time  I  confidently  hope,  that  the 
apprehensions  entertained,  that  some  of  the  people 
o(  these  luxuriant  regions  may  be  tempted,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  unworthy  distrust  of  their  own  capacity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  to  commit  the  too  common 
error  ol  purchasing  present  repose  by  bestowing  on 
some  favorite  leaders  the  fatal  gift  of  irresponsible 
power — will  not  be  realized.  With  all  these  Go- 
vernments, and  with  that  of  Brazil,  no  unexpected 
changes  in  our  relations  have  occurred  during  the 
present  year.  Frequent  causes  of  just  complaint 
have  arisen  upon  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates — sometimes  from  the  irregular  action  ot 
the  constituted  subordinate  authorities  of  the  roari. 
time  regions,  and  sometimes  from  the  leaders  or  par. 
tieans  of  those  in  arms  against  the  established  go. 
vcrnmeut.  In  all  cases,  representations  have  been, 
or  will  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  their  political  affair* 
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are  in  a  setiled  position,  it  is  expected  that  our 
friendly  remonstrances  will  be  folioweil  by  adequate 
redress. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  made  known  in  De. 
cember  laot,  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  and 
a  Surveyor,  on  its  part,  to  run,  in  conjunction  with 
ours,  the  boundary  line  between  its  territories  and 
the  United  States,  ami  excused  the  delay  for  the  rea. 
aons  anticipated — the  prevalence  of  civil  war. — 
The  Commissioners  and  Surveyors  not  having  met 
withiTi  the  time  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  a  new  ar> 
rangement  became  necessary,  and  our  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  was  instructed,  in  January  last,  to  negotiate, 
in  Mexico,  an  article  additional  to  the  pre-existing 
treaty.  This  instruction  was  acknowledged,  and  no 
difficulty  was  apprehended  in  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object.  By  information  just  received,  thai  ad- 
ditional article  to  the  treaty  will  be  obtained,  and 
transmitted  to  this  country,  as  ^oon  as  it  can  receive 
the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  Ci-ngresa. 

The  re-union  of  the  three  Stales  ot  New  Grena- 
da, Venezueala,  and  Equador,  tormtng  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  seems  every  day  to  become  more  im- 
probable. The  Commisi<ioiiers  of  the  two  first  are 
understood  to  be  now  negotiating  a  just  divi- 
sion of  the  obligations  contracted  by  them  when 
united  under  one  government.  The  civil  war 
in  Equador,  it  is  believed,  has  prevented  even  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  its  part. 

I  propose,  a'  an  early  day,  to  submit  in  the  proper 
form,  the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Vene- 
zuela. The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  that 
conntry  to  the  United  States,  and  the  large  cloims  ot 
our  citizens  upon  the  government,  arising  before  and 
since  the  division  of  CaU>mbia,  rendering  it,  in  my 
judgment,  improper  longer  ti-  delay  this  step. 

Our  representatives  to  Central  America,  Peru,  and 
Brazil,  ara  either  at,  or  on  their  way  to,  their  respec. 
tive  posts. 

From  the  Argentine  Republic  from  which  a  Min- 
isterwas  expected  to  this  Government,  nothing  fur. 
ther  has  been  heard.  Occasion  has  been  taken,  on 
the  departure  of  a  new  Consul  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
remind  that  Government  that  its  long  delayed  Min- 
ister, whose  appointment  had  been  made  known  to 
us,  had  not  arrived. 

It  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  inform  you  that 
this  pacific  and  highly  gratifying  picture  ot  our  for 
eign  relations,  does  not  include  those  with  France  at 
this  time.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  Government 
and  people  could  be  more  sincerely  desirous  of  con 
ciliaiing  a  just  and  friendly  intercourse  with  a  friend' 
ly  nation,  than  are  those  of  the  United  States  with 
their  ancient  ally  and  friend.  Tiiis  disposition  is 
founded  as  well  on  the  most  grateful  ?iid  honorable 
recollections  associated  with  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, as  upon  a  well  grounded  conviction  that 
it  is  consonant  with  the  true  policy  of  both.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  could  not,  therefore,  see 
without  the  deepest  regret,  even  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countriA^ — a  regret  which  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
greatly  aggravated  if  there  should  turn  out  to  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  attributing  such  a  result  to  any 
act  of  omission  or  commission  on  our  part.  I  de- 
rive, therefore,  the  highest  satisfaction  from  being 
able  to  assure  you  that  the  whole  course  of  this  Go- 
vernment has  been  characterised  by  a  spirit  so  con- 
ciliatory and  forbearing  as  to  make  ii  impossible 
that  our  justice  and  moderation  should  be  questioned, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  longer  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  in 
her  omission  to  satisfy  ihe  conceded  claims  of  our 
citizens. 

The  history  of  the  accumulated  and  unprovoked 
aggressions  upon  our  commerce,  committed  by  au- 
thority of  the  existing  Government*  of  France,  be- 
tween  tlie  years  1800  and  1817,  has  been  rendered 
too  painfully  familiar  to  Americans  to  make  its  repe. 
tition  either  neoessary  or  desirable.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  remark,  that  there  has,  for  many 
years,  been  scarcely  a  single  administration  of  the 
FrencU  Government  by  whom  the  justice  and  legali- 
ty of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  to  indemnity,  were 
not,  to  a  very  great  extent,  admitted  ;  aud  yet  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  wasted  in  ineffectual 
negotiations  to  secure  it. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  injurious  efTects  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things  upon  the  intcrssts  and  char- 
acter of  both  nations,  I  regarded  it  as  among  my  first 
duties  to  cause  one  more  effort  lobe  made  to  satisfy 
France,  that  a  just  and  liberal  settlement  of  our 
claims  was  as  well  due  to  her  own  honor  as  to  their 
incontestible  validity.  The  negotiation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  commenced  with  the  late  Government  of 
France,  mid  was  prosecuted  with  such  success,  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  ground   to  doubt,   that  a  settle- 


Hubsequantly  made,  would  have  been   effected,  had 
not  ibe  revolution,  by  which  the  negotiation  was  cut 
off,  taken   place.     The    discussions    were  resumed 
with     the     present     government,    and    the    result 
showed,  that  we  were  not  wrong  in  supposing,  that 
an  event  by  which  the  two  governments  were  made 
to  approach  each  other  so  much  iiearei  in  their  poli- 
tical principles,    and  by  which  the    motives   for  the 
most  liberal  and  friendly  intercourse  were  so  greatly 
multiplied,  could  exercise   no  other  than  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  negotiation.     After  the  most  deli- 
berate and  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  sub 
jeci,  a  treaty  between  the  two  governments  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  Pans  on  the  4th  of  July,   1831 
by  which  it    was   stipulated  that  "  the  French  Gov 
ernment,  in  order  to  liberate  itself  from  all  the  recla 
matioiis  preferred  against  it  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for    unlawful    seizures,  captures,  se- 
questrations,   confiscations,    or  destruciion  of  their 
vessels,  corgoes,  or   other  property,  engages  to  pay 
a  sum  of  tweniy-Rve  millions  of  francs  to  the  United 
States,  who  shall  distribute  it  among   those  entitled, 
in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  it  shall  de 
termine  ;"  and  it  was  also  stipulated    on  the   part  of 
the  French  Government,  that  this  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs  should  *' be  paid  at   Paris  in  six  annual  in- 
stalments of  four  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  aixty-six  francs  and  sixty 
si.v  centimes  eac'i,  into  the  hands  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  authorized  l»y  the  Government  of 
the    United  States  to  receive   it."     The  first  instal. 
ment  to  be  paid  "at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next 
t'<>llowing  the    exchange    uf   the  ratifications  of  this 
convention,  and  the  others  at  successive  intervals  nl 
a  year,  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  ?hall  lie  paid- 
To  the  amount  of  each  of  the  said  instalments  sliall 
be   added  interest  at  four  per  centum  thereupon,  as 
upon  the  other  instalments  then  remaining  unpaid, 
the  Sdid  interest  to  be    computed  from  the  day  of 
the  e:(chaiigc  of  the  picsent  convention." 

It  was  also  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  Unite>i 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  being  completely  liberated 
from  all  the  reclamations  presented  by  France  on  be 
half  of  its  citizens,  that  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  should  be  paid  to  the  Go 
vernment  of  France,  in  six  annual  instalments,  lo 
be  deducted  out  of  the  annual  sums  which  France 
had  agreed  to  pay,  interest  thereupon  being  in  like 
manner  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.  In  addition  to  this  stipulation,  im 
portant  advantages  were  seeured  to  France  by  the 
following  article,  viz.  :  •'  The  wines  of  France, 
from  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Convention,  shall  be  admitte<I  to  consamp- 
tion  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  at  duties  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  following  rates  by  the  gallon,  (such 
as  it  is  used  at  present  for  wines  in  the  United 
States,)  to  wit  :  six  cents  for  red  wines  in  casks ; 
ten  cents  for  white  wines  in  casks;  and  twenty. two 
cents  for  wines  of  all  sorts  in  bottles.  The  propor- 
tions existing  between  the  duties  on  French  wines 
thus  reduced,  and  the  general  rates  of  the  tariff 
which  went  into  operation  the  first  January,  1829, 
shall  be  maintained,  in  case  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  think  proper  to  diminish  those 
general  rates  in  a  new  tariff. 

In  consideration  of  this  stipulation,  which  shall  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  the 
French  Government  abandons  the  reclamations  which 
it  had  formed  in  relation  to  the  8ih  article  of  tne 
treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana.  It  engages,  more- 
over, to  establish  on  the  long  9laple  coiions  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  which,  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Convention,  shall  be 
brought  directly  thence  '.o  France  by  the  vessels  of 
tho  United  States,  or  by  French  vessels,  the  same 
duties  as  on  short  staple  cottons. 

This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  in  the  manner  pre 
scribed  by  the  constitution  of  both  countries  and  the 
ratification  was  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Washing 
ton  on  the  2d  of  February,  1832.  On  account  of 
its  commercial  stipulations  it  was,  in  five  days  there- 
after laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  proceeded  to  enact  such  laws  favorable  to  the 
commerce  of  France  as  were  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  full  execution  ;  and  France  has,  from  that  peri- 
od to  the  present  been  in  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  the  valuable  privileges  that  were  thus  secured 
to  Iter.  The  faith  of  the  French  nation  having  been 
tlins  solemnly  pledged,  through  its  constitutional  or- 
gans, for  the  liquidation  and  ultimate  payment  of  the 
long  deferred  claims  of  our  cijizons,  as  also  for  the 
adjustment  of  other  points  of  great  and  reciprocal 
beucfits  to  both  countries,  and  the  United  States 
having  with  a  fidelity  and  promptitude  by  which  their 
conduct  will,  I  trust,  be  always  characterized,  done 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into 


ment  of  a  character  ^uite  as  liberal  as  that  which  was   full  and  I'air  effect  on  their  part,counted  with  the  most 


perfect  confidenc-,  itn  equal  fidelity  and  promptitude 
on  the  part  of  th«'  Fieiich  Government.  In  this  rea- 
sonable expectHtiun  we  have  be^n,  J  regret  to  in- 
form joa,  wholly  disappointed.  No  legislative  pro- 
visioH  lias  been  made  (ly  France  for  the  execution 
<il  the  treaty,  eitiier  as  it  respects  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid,  or  ihe  commercial  benefits  to  be  secured 
to  the  United  Siates.  and  t'le  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  that  power,  in  conseqsence 
thereof,  are  pLced  in  a  situation  threatening  to  inter- 
rupt the  good  underjJt.inding  which  has  so  long  and 
*o  happily  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

N<>t  only  his  the   French  Governme'it    been   thus 
wanting  in  t!ie  porformance  of  the  stipniations  it  has 
so  solemly  entered    into    with  the  U  Stales,    but   its 
omissions  have  been  marked  by  circumstances  which 
would  seem   to    leave    us  without  satisfactory  evi- 
dences, that  such  performance    will  certainly    take 
phcc  at    a  future  period.     Advice  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  reached  Paris  prior  to  the  8th    April, 
1832.     The  French  Chambers  were  then  sitting  and 
(continued  in  session  until  the  21st  of  the  month,  and 
alihou'jh  one  instalment  of  the  indemnitvwas  payable 
on  the  2d  ol"  Febriiajy,  1833,  one  year  alter  the   ex- 
jchange  of  ratifications,    no  application    was  made  to 
ithe  ChaTibers  f)r  the  required  appropriation,  and  in 
consequence  of  no  appropriation    having  then  been 
made,  the  draft   of  the    United   States  Government 
(fir  that  instalment  was  dishonored  by   the  Minster 
\ot  Finance,  and  the  United  States  thereby  involved 
^in  mucii    controversy.       The    next    session    of  the 
;  Chambers  commenced  on  tlie  19th  November,  183^, 
land  continued  until  the    25ih  April,  18.33.     Notwith- 
I standing  the    omission  to  pay    the  first  instalment, 
had  been  made  liie  subject  ol  earnest   remonstrance 
Ion  our  part,  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  a 
ji'ill  making   ihe  neces<sary  appropriations  to  execute 
I  It,  were  nit  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an. 
jtil  the    6'h  of    April,     nearly    five  months    after  its 
meeting,  and  only  nineteen  days  before  ihe  close  ot 
[ihe  session       The    bill  was    read    and  rtferred  to  a 
•oinmittee,  but  there  was  mi    further  action  upon  it. 
The  next    session  ot    ihe  Chambers  commenced  on 
ihe  2.5ih  of  April,  1833,  and  continued  until  the  2filh 
of  June  following.     A     new  bill  was  introduced    on 
the  11th  of  June,  but  nothing  important  was   done  m 
relation  to  it  during    the  session.       In  the  month  of 
April,   1834,  iieiriy  liiree  years    after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  the  final  action  of  the  French  Chambers 
upon  the  bill  lo    carry  the  treaty   into  effect  was  ob- 
tained,   and  resulted  in  a  refusal    of  the  necessary 
appropriations.       The  jivowed   grounds  upon  which 
the  bill  was   rejected,     are    to  be  found  in    the  pub- 
lished debates  of  ihat   body,  and  no  observations  ot 
{ mine  can  be    necessary    to  satisfy  Congress  of  their 
ulter  insulHciency.     Although    ihe  gross  amount  ol 
ttie  claims  of  our    citizens  is    probably  greater  than 
will  be    ultimately     allowed  by  the  Commissioners, 
|sufficient  is,    nevertheless   shown,    to  render  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  indemnity   falls  far  shori  of 
the  actual  amount  nt  our  just  claims,  independently 
of  the  question  of   damages  and   interest  for  the  d«- 
'tention.     Thai  the   settlement  involveda  sacrifice  in 
this  respect  was  well  known  at  the  time — a  sacrifice 
which  was  clieerrully  acquiesced   in  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  f  whose  action 
upon  the  treaty   was  required,  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  further  collission  upon  this  old  and  disturding 
I  subject,    and  in    t.'ie    confident  expectation  that  the 
I  general  relations    between  the  two    countries  would 
jbe  improved  tliereby. 

The  refusal  to   vote  the  appropri&tio:).  the  news  ot 
which  was  received  from  our  Minister  in  Paris,  about 
the  15th  day  of  May  last,  might  have  been  considered 
the  final  determination  of  the  French  goveninietit  not 
jto    execute  the   stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  would 
I  have  justified    an    iuuncdiate   communicati<m  of  the 
:  facts  to  Congress,  with  a  recommendation  of  such  ul> 
itimatc    measures  as  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  U. 
I  States  might  seem  to  require.     But  with  the  news  of 
[the  refusal  ot  the  Chambers   to  make  the   appropha. 
tion,  were  conveyed  the   regrets   ot  the  King,  and  a 
declaration  that  a  national  vessel  should  be  fotrthwith 
sent  out,  with  instructions  to  the  French  Minister    to 
give  the  most  ample  explanations  of  the  past,  and  the. 
strongest  as.><iiranccs    for   the    future.     Alter  a  long 
passage   the  promised  despatch-vessel  arrived.     ThS 
pledges  given  by  the  French  Minisu-r,  upon  receipt 
of  his  instructions,  were,  that  as  soon  after  the  elec 
tion  of  the    new  members  as  the  charter  would  per 
mit,  the   legislative   Chambers   of  France    should  be 
called  together,  and  the  proposition  for  an  appropria 
tion  laid  before  them  ;  t'lat  all  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  should  be  exerted  to 
accomplish  the  objcci ;  and  that  the  result  slwuld  be 
made    knowTi  early    enough  to  be  coinniunieated  to 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses 

[See  page  760.J 
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Animal  MecJumics,  or  Proofs  of  Design  i»\ 
the  Animal  Frame.  Part  II.,  showing]  lhe\ 
Application  of  the  Living  Forces.  [From 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.] 

(Continued  from  page  695.) 

Of  the  Changes  in  the   MateuiaL  of 
XHB  Animal  Bodv  during  Life. — We  have 
seen  the  motions  performed   in  the   animal 
body  through  the  actions  of  the  muscles  and 
the  play  of  the  mechanical   parts,  and  we 
have  had  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  action  of 
ihe  heart,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
circulation ;  but  these  are  as  nothing,  com- 
pared  with  the   interest  of  our   present  sub- 
ject — the  changes  going  forward  in  the  solid 
material  of  the  frame.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  individual  who  retains  every  pecu- 
liarity of  body  and  of  mind,  whose  features, 
whose  gait,  and  mode  of  action,  whose  voice, 
gestures,  and  complexion,  we  are  ready  to 
attest    as   the    very   proof    of    personality, 
should  in  the  course  of  a   few  days  change 
every  particle  of  his   solid  fabric  ? — that  he 
whom  we  suppose  we  saw,  is,  as  fur  as  his 
body  is  concerned,  a  perfectly  different  per- 
son from  him  we  now  see  ?     That  the  fluids 
may  change  we  are  ready  to  allow,  but  that 
the  solids  are  thus  ever  shifting  seems  alt  first 
improbable.     And  yet,  if  there  be  any  thing 
firmly  established  in  physiology,  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  science  at  all,  this  fact  is  incon. 
trovertible. 

There  is   nothing  like  this    in   inanimate 
nature.     It  is   beautiful  to  see  the  shooting 
of  a  crystal — to  note,  first,  the  formation  of 
integrant  particles  from  their  elements  in  so. 
lu'ion,   and  these,  assuming  a  regular  form 
iiuder  the  influence  of  attraction  or  crystal- 
line polarity,  producing  a  determinate  sihape  ; 
but  the  form  i^  permanent.     In  the  difi'erent 
processes  of  elective  attraction,  and  in  fer- 
mentation, we  perceive  a  commotion,  but  in 
a  little  time  the  products  are  formed,  and  the 
particles  are  at  rest.     There  is  in  these  in- 
stances  nothing  like  the    revolutions  of  the 
living  animal   substance,  where  the  material 
is    alternately   arranged    and    decomposed. 
The  end  of  this  is  that  the  machinery  of  the 
body  is  ever  new,  and  possesses  a  property 
within  itself  of  mending  that  which  was  bro- 
ken,  of  throwing  ofl'  that  which  was  useless, 
and  of  building  up  that  which  was  inisecure 
and  weak;  of  repelling   disease,  or  of  con. 
trolling  it,  and  substituting  what  is  healthful 
fbr  that  which  is  morbid.     The  whole   ani- 
mal  machinery  we  have  seen  to  be  a  thing 
fragile  and  exposed  to  injury  ;  without  this 
continual    change  of  material,  and  this  new 
modelling  of  that  material,  our   lives  would 
be  more  precarious  ;  the  texture  of  our  bo- 
dies would  be  spoiled    like  some  fine  piece 
of  m'^chanism  which  had  stopped,  and    no 
workman  would  have  science  sufficient   to 
reconstruct  it.     But  by  this  process  the  mi- 
nute  particles  of  the  body  die  successively  ; 
not  as  in  the  final  death  of  the  whole  body, 
but   part  by  part  is  deprived  of  its  vitality, 
and  taken  away  into  the  general  circulation, 
whilst  new  parts  are  endowed  with   the  pro- 
perty  of  life,  and  are  built  up  in  their  place. 
By  this  revolution,  we  see  nature,  instead  of 
having  to  establish  a  new  mode  of  action  for 
every  casualty,  heals  all  wounds,  unites  all 
broken  bones,  throws  off  all  morbid  parts  l»y 
the  continuance  of  its  usual  operations ;  aiul 
the  surgeon,  who  is  modest  in  his  calling, 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch,  le«t  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  interfere  with  the  process 
of  nature.   This  property  of  the  livipg  body 


to  restore   itself  when  deranged,   or  to   healj 
itself  when    broken    or    torn,   is  an   action' 
which  so  frequently  assumes  the  ap|)earance 
of  reason,  as  if  it  were  adapting  itself  to  the 
particular  occasion,  that  even  the  last  great | 
luminary  in  the  science,  Mr.  John   Hunter, 
speaks  of  parts  of  the  body  as  "conscious 
of  their  imperfection,"  and  "  acting  from  the 
stimulus  of  necessity,"  thus  giving  the  pro-; 
perties  of  mind  to  the  body  as  the  only  ex.: 
planation  of  phenomena  so  wonderful.  i 

We  make  a  moderate  assumption,. when 
we  declare  these   changes  to  be  under  the 


guidance  of  the  living  principle.    In  a  seed, 
or  a  nut,  or  an   egg,  we  know  that  there  is 
hfe,  and  from  the   length  of  time  that  these 
bodies  will    remain  without  change,  we   are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  life  is  sta-; 
tionary  or  dormant,  and  limited  to  the  coun-, 
teraction  of  putrefaction,  or  chemical  decom-l 
position;  but  no  sooner  docs  this  principle! 
become  active,  than  a  series  of  intestinal  or} 
internal  changes  are  commenced,  which  arej 
regularly   progressive,  without  a    moment's , 
interruption,  while  life  continues.  I 

That  principle,  which  may  continue  an  in- 
definite number  of  days,  months,  or  years,) 
producing  no  change  in  all  this  time,  begins 
at  once  to  exhibit  its  influence,  builds  up  the 
individual  body,  regulates  the  actions  of  se- 
cretion and  absorption  ;  and  by  its  operation 
upon  the  material  of  the  frame,  stamps  it 
with  external  marks  of  infancy,  maturity, 
and  age. 

But  let  us  examine  the  proofs  of  this  uni- 
versal  change  in  the  material  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  a  bone  was  supposed 
to  be  a  concrete  juice,  and   that  the  liquid 
parts  were  converted  into  solids,  as  we  see 
mortar  or  Paris  plaster  from  fluid  assuming 
a  solid  form.     But   the  anatomist  began   to 
observe  that  the  bones    were  porous  ;  that 
these  pores  admitted    membranes   and  ves- 
sels ;  and    some  went    so    far    before    their 
brethren,  as  to  assert  that  they  saw  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  going  into  the 
bone  ;  in  short,  the   opinion   gradually  grew 
stronger,  that  they  were  living    parts,   and 
subject  to  all  the  changes  to  which  the  soft- 
er  parts  of  the  living  body  were  liable.     An 
accident  gave   admirable   proof  of  this.     It 
was  found  that   the   bones  of  pigs,  fed  with 
the  refuse  of  the  dyer's  vats,  in  which  mad- 
der  was  contained,  became  tinged  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  color.     It  was  this  fact  which  inge- 
nious physiologists  made  use  of,  and  which 
enabled   them   to   demonstrate   the   rapidity 
with  which  the  old   b(»ne  was  carried  away, 
and  new  bone  substituted.      The  physiologist 
observed,  that  if  he  threw   a  bone    into   the 
fire,    what   is   called  the    animal   part   was 
burned   and   dissipated,    but  there  remained, 
imperishable  by  this  process,  a  mass  of  earth, 
which  proved  to  be   the  phosphate  of  lime. 
He  thought  of  varying  his  experiment,  and 
put  the  bone  into  acid,  which  dissolved  that 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  left  the  bone  to   all 
outward  appearance  as  before.     It   had   its 
form,  its    membranes,   its  vessels,  but  when 
pressed  it  proved  to   b«  soft  and  pliant ;  the 
phosphate  of  lime  having  been  dissolved  and 
extracted,  it   was  no  longer  capable  of  the 
office  of  a  bone,  to  bear  the  weight  and  mo- 
tions  of  the  h»dy.     When  the  experiments 
with  madder  were  resumed,  it  appeared  that 
wh<;n  this  earth  of  bone  was  about  to  be  se- 
crcted  from  the  circulating  vessels,  and  de- 
|)osited  in   the   membranes  of  the   bone,   it 
met  with  the  coloring  particles  of  the   mad- 
der in  the  blood  ;  and,  as  the  chemist  would 


explain,  the  madder  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  were  precipitated,  and  filled  all  the  in- 
terstices of  the  membranes  and  vess«ls.  We 
shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  this  hardening  mate- 
rial oi  bone  is  deposited  for  the  purposes  ot 
strength  ;  it  is  only  the  change  upon  the  ma- 
terial which  we  have  now  to  contemplate.  • 

If  this  earth  of  bone  so  colored  had  been 
deposited  for  a  perm.anency,  and  built  into 
these  cells  and  crevices,  like  brick  and  mor- 
tar, the  color  would  remain  ;  but,  however 
deeply  the  bones  of  an  animal  may  be  tinged 

this  manner,  the  color  is  not  permanent. 


m 

unless  the  animal  continues  to  be  fed  with  the 
madder.  If  its  food  be  pure  of  the  madder, 
even  for  a  few  weeks,  juid  if  after  this  the 
animal  be  killed,  its  bones  are  white,  that  is 
to  say,  the  old  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime 
are  carried  away  by  absorption,  and  with 
them  the  coloring  material ;  and  that  newer 
bone  which  is  deposited  by  the  arteries  is 
untinged  and  pure,  having  no  coloring  mats- 
rial  to  attract. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  those  curi- 
ous experiments  by  which  the  physiologist 
has  shown  the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  bone  around  the  bAken  end  of  an  old 
one,  and  the  deep  tinge  such  new  bone  takes, 
compared  with  the  fainter  color  of  that 
which  had  been  perfect,  previous  to  the  feed- 
ing with  madder;  the  manner  in  which,  by 
feeding  the  animal  alternately  with  madder 
and  without  it,  he  contrives  to  exhibit  difi'er- 
ent colored  layers  in  the  growing  bone.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that 
the  densest  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  like  the  most  delicate  texture 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  only  means  of  ar- 
resting the  motion  is  to  deprive  it  of  life  ;  if 
a  part  of  a  bone  be  killed  by  the  application 
of  a  cautery,  that  moment  it  becomes  per- 
manent, and  is  subject  to  no  change,  whilst 
all  the  parts  around  it  are  undergoing  their 
revolutions. 

The  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  which 
suffer  the  fatigue  of  motion,  and  which  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  body,  without  dimin- 
ishing in  their  length,  or  altering  in  the  slight- 
est measurable  degree  their  proper  form,  are 
nevertheless  undergoing  an  operation  of  re- 
pair,  in   wl-.ich  the  old    particles  are  with- 
drawn, whilst  new  ones  replace  them.     We 
see  with  what  care  the  walls  of  a  house  are 
shored  up  to  admit  of  repair — how  carefully 
the  workman  must  estimate  the  strength  of 
his  pillars  and   beams — how  nicely  he  must 
hammer   in  his  wedges,  that  every  interstice 
may  be  filled,  and  no  strain  permitted  ;  and 
if  this  operation  fail  in  the  slightest  degree, 
it  is  attended  with  a  rent  of  the  wall  from 
top  to    bottom.     We   say,  then,   that  by  th« 
very  awkwardness  of  this  process,  in  which, 
after  all,  there  is  danger  of  the  whole  fabric 
tumbling  about  the  workmen,  we   are  called 
upon  to  admire   how  the  solid  pillars  in  our 
own  frame    are  a  thousand  times  renewed, 
whilst  the  plan  of  the  original  fabric  is  fol- 
lowed  to  the  utmost  nicety  in  their  restora- 
tion.    And  if  it  deviate  at  all,  it  is  only  in  a 
manner  the  more  to  surprise  us,  since  on  ex- 
amination it  will  be  discovered  to  result  from 
an   adaptation  of  the  strength  of  material  to 
some  new  circumstance,  the  increasing  weight 
it  has  to  support^  or  the  jar  that  it  is  subject 
to  from  the  change  irj   the  activity  or  exer- 
cise of  the  bod\'. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  bone  which  illus- 
trates  this  m  a  surprising  manner,  and  proves 
to  us,  that  however  diseased  and  monstrous 
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in  its  shape  the  bone  may  be,  yet  there  is  a 
natural  law  operating,  which  by  it&  preva- 
lence will  overcome  the  morbid  action,  and 
from  a  shapeless  mass  restore  the  bone  to  its 
natural  condition. 

This  disease  is  called  necrosis,  which  word 
signifies  the  death  of  the  bone  merely  ;  but 
it  is  death  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  ; 
a  new  bone  is  formed  around  the  old  one ;  a 
lafge  and  clumsy  cylinder  is  fashioned  of  the 
earth  of  bone,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the 
shafl  of  the  old  bone  is  contained.  After  a 
long  time  the  old  bone  comes  out  through 
this  new  case,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sur- 
geon,  it  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  tlie 
limb.  During  all  this  process  the  patient  is 
capable  of  supporting  his  weight  upon  that 
limb,  so  that  it  resembles  011  a  large  scale 
that  change  which  we  have  described  as  go- 
ing continually  on  in  the  molecules  of  the 
bone  ;  a  new  part  is  substituted,  and  the  old 
taken  away. 

If  workmen  were  to  take  away  a  pillar  in 
the  following  manner,  their  work  would  re- 
semble  the  process  of  necrosis  ;  first,  they 
must  rear  a  hollow  cylinder  around  the  old 
pillar,  resting  on  the  plinth  and  base,  and 
extending  to  the  capital,  and  having  secured 
the  union  of  the  cylinder  at  top  and  bottom 
to  the  extremities  of  the  pillar,  they  must 
take  away  the  shaft,  or  middle  piece  of  the 
old  pillar,  by  perforating  the  new  cylinder. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  when 
this  process  is  completed  in  a  man's  limb,  il 
will  be  as  clumsy  as  the  leg  of  an  elephant, 
large,  firm,  and  shapeless ;  but  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  is  still  to  be  described. 
This  new  bone  is  gradually  diminished  in  its 
exterior  surface,  and  its  hollow  filled  up,  and 
thus  by  a  change  scarcely  perceptible  it  re- 
sumes the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  origi- 
nal  bone  ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  anatomist 
might  examine  this  limb,  and  find,  neither  in 
the  articulating  surfaces,  nor  in  the  spines  and 
ridges,  nor  in  the  points  of  attachment  for 
ligaments  and  muscles,  any  thing  to  indicate 
the  extraordinary  revolution  that  had  taken 
place. 

What  explanation  have  we  to  give  of  this 
change  ?  There  can  be  no,  doubt  that  the 
material  is  not  the  same  ;  for  we  have  the 
old  bone  in  our  hand,  and  the  man  is  walk, 
ing  upon  a  new  bone.  Yet  extraordinary, 
then,  as  this  appears,  it  is  not  more  inexpli- 
cable than  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
growth  of  an  infant  to  maturity  There  is  a 
living  principle  which  is  permanent  while 
the  material  changes ;  and  this  princi[de  at- 
tracts  and  arranges,  dissolves  and  throws 
off  successive  portions  of  the  solids.  There 
is  a  law  influencing  this  living  principle, 
which,  in  its  operation  on  the  material,  shapes 
and  limits  the  growth  of  every  part,  and  car- 
ries it  through  a  regular  series  of  changes, 
in  which  its  form  and  aptness  for  its  office 
are  preserved,  whilst  the  material  alone  is 
altered. 

The  influence  of  disease  will  for  a  time 
disorder  this  modelling  process,  and  produce 
tumors  and  distortions  ;  but  when  at  length 
the  healthy  action,  that  is  the  natural  action, 
prevails,  these  incumbrances  are  carried 
away,  and  the  fair  proportions  of  the  fabric 
are  restored. 

It  in  very  pleasing  to  observe  the  different 
means  employed  where  a  slight  change  of 
circumstances  demands  it.  This  earth  of 
bone — the  phosphate  of  lime — is  changing 
continually,  but  the  teeth  admit  of  no  change ; 
they  consist  of  earth  too— *the    phosphate. 


carbonate,  and  fluate  of  lime.  Bodies  cal-| 
culated  for  such  violent  attrition,  and  with  a; 
surface  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,' 
would  be  ill  accommodated  with  such  a  pro-i 
perty  of  changing  as  we  have  seen  in  thej 
bones.  They  must  therefore  fall  out,  and 
be  succeeded  by  new  ones  ;  and  this  process, 
familiar  as  it  may  be,  is  very  curious  when 
philosophically  considered. 

There  are  no  teeth  whilst  yet  the  infant 
is  at  the  breast ;  and  when  they  rise  they  are 
attended  with  new  appetites,  and  a  necessity 
fbr  change  of  food.  When  perfected,  they 
form  a  range  of  teeth,  neat  and  small,  adapt- 
cd  to  the  child's  jaws  and  the  size  of  its  buues. 
Were  they  to  grow  at  once,  or  to  full  out  at 
once,  it  would  prove  a  disturbance  to  tlie  act 
of  eating.  They  fall  in  succession  ;  their 
fangs  are  absorbed,  they  are  loose  and  jang- 
ling, and  are  easily  extracted.  But  now 
comes  the  question,  why  are  these  teeth  of 
the  infant  old  at  six  years  ?  Why  are  those 
that  are  to  succeed,  and  be  stationary  fur  a 
series  of  years,  to  germinate  and  grow  at 
the  appointed  time,  like  the  buds  in  the  axil- 
la of  a  leaf?  And  when  fully  formed,  why 
do  they  remain  perfect  for  sixty  years  in- 
stead of  six,  at  the  end  of  which  term  the 
first  set  were  old  and  decayed  ?  No  differ- 
encc  can  be  observed  in  the  material  of  the 
teetli  of  the  first  or  second  set.  The  one 
will  be  as  perfect  as  the  other  after  renmin- 
ing  a  hundred  years  in  a  charnel  house.  Can 
any  one  refuse  his  belief,  then,  when  he 
sees  so  accurate  a  mechanical  adaptation  of 
the  teeth  to  their  places  and  their  offices  ; 
can  he,  we  say,  refuse  assent  to  this  also, 
that  there  is  a  law  impressed,  a  properly  by 
which  the  milk  teeth  shall  fail  and  be  dis- 
charged from  the  jaw  in  six  years,  whilst 
the  others  will  last  (he  natural  life  of  the 
adult,  if  not  injured  by  accidents,  to  which 
all  parts  are  subject  ?  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  parts  of  the  body  lie  dor- 
mant for  a  term  of  years,  and  are  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  life  developed  and  perfected 
— and  which  have,  we  may  say,  their  time 
of  infancy,  perfection,  and  decay,  whilst  yet 
there  is  no  material  deterioration  observable 
in  the  general  frame. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
stated. 

Those  who  say  that  life  results  from  struc- 
ture, and  that  the  material  is  the  ruling  part, 
bid  us  look  to  the  contrast  of  youth  and  age 
The  activity  of  limb  and  buoyancy  of  spirit 
they  consider  as  a  necessary  consequence  ofj 
the  newness  and  perfection  of  organization 
in  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ruined  tow. 
er,  unroofed,  and  exposed  to  be  broken  up  by 
alternation  of  frost  and  heat,  dryness  and 
moisture,  wedged  by  the  roots  of  ivy,  and 
tottering  to  its  fall,  they  compare  with  old 
age — with  the  shrunk  limbs,  tottering  gait, 
shrivelled  face,  and  scattered  grey  hair  of 
the  old. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth. 
Whilst  there  is  life  and  circulation  there  is 
change  of  the  material  of  the  frame,  (and 
there  is  a  sign  of  this  if  a  broken  bone  unites,,' 
or  a  wound  heals.)  Ascribe  the  distinction] 
to  the  rapidity  of  change,  to  the  velocity  of 
circulation,  or  to  the  more  or  less  energy  of , 


Is  there  a  physiognomy  in  all  nature — among 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  insects,  and  flowers— 
and  shall  mart  alone  have  no  indication  of 
his  condition  in  the  outward  form  and  char- 
acter  ! 

The  disitinctions  in  the  body,  apparent  in 
the  stages  of  life,  have  a  deeper  source  than 
the  accidental  effects  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  niaipri«l  of  t!'p  frame.  The  same  chan- 
ges which  are  wrought  <m  the  structure  of 
the  body  in  youth,  and  in  the  spring  of  life, 
are  going  on  in  the  hist  term  of  life  :  but 
the  fabric  is  rebuilt  on  a  difierent  plan.  The 
law  of  the  formation  is  still  inherent  in  the 
life  which  has  hurried  the  material  of  Ihc 
body  through  a  succession  of  changes  ;  and 
eacli  stage,  tVoni  the  embryo  to  the  firtus, 
the  fa'tiis  to  the  child,  from  that  to  adoles- 
cence, lo  niuturity,  and  to  the  condition  o(  old 
age,  has  its  outward  form,  as  indicative  of 
internal  qualities,  but  not  of  the  perfection 
or  imperfection  of  the  gross  material.  We 
might  as  well  consider  the  diHerence  in  the 
term  of  life-  of  the  annual  or  biennial  plant, 
as  coniparetl  with  the  oak,  or  the  e|)hemeris 
fly  as  compared  with  the  bird  that  hawks  at 
it,  to  be  ill  the  qualities  of  the  matter  v  hich 
forms  them,  as  that  the  outward  characters 
of  the  <lifferent  stages  of  human  life  arose 
from  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
material  of  the  body.  Not  only  has  every 
creature  its  appointed  term  of  life,  but  wc 
have  shown  that  parts  of  the  human  body  do 
not,  in  this  respect,  bear  a  relation  to  the 
whole  :  organs  are  changed  and  disappear  ; 
others,  in  the  mean  time,  at  their  regulated 
period,  shoot  to  perfection,  and  again  decay 
before  the  failure  of  the  body.  What  can 
more  distinctly  show  that  it  is  the  principle  of 
jife  that  directs  all  ;  and  that  on  it  the  law  is 
imprinted  which  orders  our  formation,  and 
all  the  revolutions  we  undergo.  The  material 
of  the  body,  solid  and  fluid,  is  moved  by  this 
influence,  and  varies  every  day,  part  by  part 
dying  every  hour,  and  renewed,  until  the  se 
ries  of  its  changes  on  the  gross  material  ol 
the  body  is  acconq>lished  in  an  entire  and  fi 
nal  separation. 

The  grand  phenomena  of  nature  make 
powerfiil  impression  on  our  imaginiition,  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Providence  :  but  it  is  more  pleas- 
ing, more  agreeable  to  our  self-im()ortance, 
It  gives  us  more  confidence  in  titat  Provi- 
dence, to  discover  that  the  minutest  changes 
in  nature  are  enually  His  care,  and  that  "  all 
things  do  homage.'' 

Althouj:ii  it  be  true  that  every  thing  in 
nature,  In  ing  philosophically  contemplated, 
will  lead  to  the  same  c«nclu.'»ions,  yet  the 
occunenres  around  us  steal  so  imperceptibly 
on  our  observation,  all  (he  objects  of  nature, 
or  at  least  vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
grow  up  by  so  slow  a  process  by  our  side, 
that  we  do  not  consider  them  at  all  in  the 
same  way  as  we  should  do  if  they  started 
suddenly  upon  our  vision. 

It  is  this  familiarity  with  the  qualities  of 
a  living  body,  and  a  habit  of  seeing  without 
reflection,  which  has  made  it  necessury  to 
carry  the  reader  through  so  long  a  course 
of  observation  and  reasoning  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  admirable  structure  of  his  own 
frame,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  earth  we  in- 


action ;  but  with  the  antiquity  of  the  materi-jj habit — to  perceive  that  every  thing  is  formed 
al  it  can  have  nothing  to  do.  The  roundnessj  with  a  strict  relation  to  the  human  faculties 
and  fullness  of  flesh,  the  smoothness,  trans- i  I  and  organs,  to  extend  our  dominion,  and  to 
parency,  and  color  of  the  cheek,  belong  to;  I  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  by 
youth,  as  characteristic  of  the  time  of  life,{i  seeing  the  plan  of  Providence  in  the  estab- 
not  as  a  necessary  quality  of  the  material !  lishment  of  relations  between  the  condition 
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of  our  being  and  the  material  world,  that  w< 
learn  to  comprehend  that  unity  of  desiijfiii  m 
I  he  creation  in  whicl»  \vh  form  so  grpat  a 
part. 

This  exaltation  of  our  nature  is  nojt  like 
the  influence  of  pride  or  common  aniljiliori 
We  may  use  the  words  of  Socrates  tjo  his 
scholar,  who  saw  in  the  contemplation  W  na- 
ture  only  a  proof  of  his  own  insi^nificjance. 
and  concluded  "  that  the  gods  had  no  n^ed  ol 
him,"  which  drew  this  answer  from  the  page  : 
"The  greater  the  niunirtccnce  they  ;  have 
shown  in  the  care  of  thee,  so  much  the 
Tiore  honor  and  service  thou  owest  thc^ui  I" 


'  j'RESIDENT'S  MESSAGE— cotitintiwl  from  pi  757. 
3jon.  Kelying  upon  these  pledges,  ami  not  doubting 
that  the  acknowledged  justice  of  our  claims,  t^ie  pro 
Trised  exertions  of  the  King  and  his  CabinOt,  and, 
above  all,  that  sacred  regard  for  the  nationjil  faith 
and  honor  for  which  the  French  charactdr  hn|s  been 
so  distinguished,  would  secure  an  early  execiition  ol 
the  treaty  in  all  its  parrs,  I  did  not  deetu  it  necessary 
(o  call  the  attention  of  C<>.»grcss  to  the  subject  at  the 
last  session. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  the  pledges  made  throijgh  the 
Minister  ol  France  have  not  been  rcdeeiiiedi  The 
new  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  July  last,  ^nd  al. 
though  the  subject  of  fulfilling  treaties  was  alluded  to 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  King  or  his  Cabinet  lo  procure  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  rcasonai  sriveri 
for  this  omissi'  ugh   they  might  be  considered 

sufficient  in  an  j. ..  ..^ry  cjse.  ane  not  consistept  with 
the  expectations  founded  upon  the  assurances  given 
here,  for  there  is  no  constitutii>n:il  obstacle  to  enler- 
mg  into  legislative  business  al  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Chambers.  This  point,  liowevtr,  might  have  been 
overlooked,  had  not  the  Chambers,  instead  of  being 
called  to  meet  at  so  early  a  day,  that  the  result  fif  their 
deliberations  might  be  coinunmicated  to  me,  [before 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  been  prorogued  to  the  29th 
of  the  present  month — a  period  so  late  that  their  de 
cision  can  scarcely  be  made  known  lo  the  present 
Congress,  prior  to  their  dissolution,  To  av({id  this 
delay,  our  Minister  in  Paris,  in  virtue  of  the  ap-uran 
ce  given  by  the  French  Minister  in  the  (JnitedjSiiitcs, 
sirongly  urged  the  convocation  of  the  Chanibtrs  at 
an  earlier  day,  but  without  success.  It  is  jiroper 
to  remark,  however,  that  this  refusal  has  been  ac. 
companied  with  the  most  positive  assurances,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  (.iovernmint  of  France,  pf  ilieir 
intention  to  press  the  approiuiation  al  ;he  an»uing 
session  of  the  Chambers. 

The  executive  branch  ol  this  governmeni  has,  as 
matters  stand,  exhausted  all  the  authority  upon  the 
subject  with  which  it  is  invested,  and  which  it  ha<l 
any  reason  to  believe  could  bo  beiuficially  em. 
ployed. 

The  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the  refusal  to  <  xecute 
the  treaty  will  not,  I  am  confidtMii,  be  lor  a  i  lonient 
entertained  by  any  brancli  of  this  govcrinnent ;  und 
.iwrther  negociation  is  equally  out  of  the  question. 

If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  to  a>yait  the 
further  action  of  the  French  Chambers,  no  liirther 
consideration  of  the  subject  will,  at  this  season,  pro. 
bably  b>-  ■ -squired  at  your  hands.  Rut  if,  frJ3ni  the 
original  delay  in  asking  for  an  appropriation,  ffon»  the 
refusal  of  ihe  Chambers  to  grant  i»  when  askc4,  from 
the  omission  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Clijiinbers 
at  their  last  session,  from  the  fact  thai,  includihj^  that 
session,  there  have  been  five  diflTcrcnt  occasions  when 
the  appropriation  might  have  been  made,  anc^  from 
the  delay  in  convoking  the  Chambers  until  some 
weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  it  was  wei' 
known  that  a  communication  of  he  whole  sulijeit  tr 
Congress  at  the  -last  session  was  prevented  by  assu. 
ranees  that  it  should  be  di.sposed  of  before  its  present 
meeting,  you  should  feel  yourselves  constrained  to 
doubt  whether  it  be  the  intention  of  the  French  Go. 
vernment  in  all  its  branches  to  carry  the  trc4ty  into 
effect,  and  think  that  such  measures  as  the  occasion 
may  be  deemed  to  call  for,  should  be  now  adopted, 
the  important  question  ajiscs  what  those  measures 
shall  be.  { 

Our  institutions  are  essentially  pacific.  Pedce  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations  are  as  much  the 
desire  of  our  government  aa  they  are  the  interest  ot 
the  People.  But  these  objects  are  not  to  be  |i<ruia. 
nently  secured,  by  surrendering  the  rights  of  dur  citi. 
zens,  or  permitting  solemn  treaties  for  their  indemni 
ty  in  cases  of  flaj;rant  wrong,  to  be  abrogated  or  st; 
aside. 

It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  ol  Congress  serious- 


ly to  affect  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inte 
rests  of  France,  by  the  passage  of  laws  relatipg  to 
her  trade  with  the  United  States,  fler  products, 
maimfactures,  and  tonnage,  may  be  subjected  to 
heavy  duties  in  our  ports,  or  all  commercial  inter, 
course  with  her  may  be  suspended.  But  there  are 
powerful,  and,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  objections  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  We  cannot  embarrass  or 
cut  oil  the  trade  of  France,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  degree,  embarrassing  or  cutting 
off  our  own  trade.  The  injury  of  such  a  warfare 
must  fall,  though  unequally,  upon  our  citizens,  and 
could  not  but  impair  the  means  of  the  Government, 
and  weaken  that  united  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  nation  which  must  now  per- 
vade every  bosom. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  such  a  course  of  legisla. 
tion  would  introduce  once  more  into  our  national 
councils,  those  disturbing  questions  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  ^of  duties  which  have  been  so  recently  put  to 
rest.  Besides,  by  every  measure  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment  of  the  United  Slates  with  the  view  of  in. 
juring  France,  the  clear  perception  of  right,  which 
will  induce  our  own  people,  and  ihe  rulers  and  peo. 
pie  of  all  other  nations,  even  of  France  herself,  to 
pronounce  our  quarel  just,  will  be  obscured,  and  the 
support  rendered  to  us  in  a  final  resort  to  more  dcci. 
sive  measures,  will  be  more  limiterl  and  equivocal. 
There  is  put  one  point  in  the  controversy,  and  upon 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  must  pronounce  France 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  Wc  insist  that  she  shall  pay  us 
a  sum  of  money  which  she  has  acknowledged  to  be 
due  ;  and  of  the  justice  of  this  demand  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  mankind.  True  policy  seems 
to  dictate,  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  kept 
jthiis  disencumbered,  and  that  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tence should  be  given  lo  France  to  persist  in  her  re. 
fusal  to  make  payment,  by  any  act  on  our  part  affect. 
\ns  the  interest  of  her  people.  The  question  should 
be  left  as  it  is  uow,  in  such  an  attitude  that  when 
France  fulfils  her  treaty  stipulations,  all  controversy 
will  be  at  an  end. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to 

insist  on  a   prompt  execution   of  the   treaty,  and   in 

case  it   be  refused,   or   longer  delayed,  take  redress 

into  their  own  hands.     After  the  delay  on  the  part  of 

France  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  acknowledging 

these  claims  by  treaty,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated   that 

another  quarter  of  a  century  is  to  be  wasted  in  nego. 

cialing  about  the  payment.     The  lavw  of  nations  pro. 

vide   a  remedy  fer  such  occasions.     It  is  a  well  set. 

tied  |)rinciple  of  the   international   code,   that  where 

lone  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt,  whicii    it 

,  refuses  or   neglects  to  pay,  ilic    aggrieved  party  may 

(seize  on   the  properly  hcloncing  to  the  other,  its  cit 

lizens  or  subjects,  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  without 

giving  just  cause  of  war.     This  remedy  has  been  re. 

ipealedly  resorted  to,  and  recently  by  Franco  herself, 

1  towards  Portugal,  under  circumstances  less  unques- 

Itionablc. 

I  The  limo  at  which  resort  should  l)e  had  to  this,  or  any 
jolher  m<xle  of  redress,  is  a  point  1 1  be  decided  by  Congress. 
If  an  appropriation  Khali  not  be  made  by  the  French  cham. 
Iters  at  th.ir  next  session,  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that 
the  <  H>v»>rnmciit  of  Franco  has  liiinlly  determined  to  disre- 

fartl  its  own  solemn  undertaking,  and  refuse  to  pay  an  ac 
nowledeed  debt.  In  that  event,  every  day's  delay  on  our 
part  will  be  a  stain  upon  our  national  honor,  as  well  as  a 
denial  of  justice  to  our  injured  citizens.  Prompt  measures, 
when  the  refiusal  of  France  shall  be  complete,  will  not  only 
be  most  honorable  and  just,  but  will  have  the  best  effect 
upon  our  natinnil  character. 

Since  France,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given  through 
her  minister  li'-re,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so  long  that 
her  decision  will  not  probably  he  known  in  time  to  be 
connnunicated  to  this  Congress,  1  recommeiKl  that  a  law  \w 
passed  authorising  reprisab  upon  French  propertv,  in  cast 
provisions  shall  not  lie  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers.  Such 
a  nie»iuro  unglit  not  lo  be  considered  by  France  as  a  me- 
nace. Her  pride  and  power  are  too  well  known  to  expect 
my  thing  from  hrr  fears,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  a 
.leclaration  that  nothing  partaking  of  Ihe  character  of  inti- 
midation is  inleuded  by  us.  She  ought  to  l<x)k  upon  it  as 
ihe  evidence  only  of  an  inflexible  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  insist  on  their  righte.  That  (Govern- 
ment, by  doing  only  what  it  has  itself  acknowledged  to  be 
jiisi,  will  \to  able  to  spare  the  Cnite<l  Slates  the  necessity  of 
taking  redress  in  their  own  hands,  and  save  the  properly  of 
French  citizens  from  that  seizure  and  sequestration  which 
Amprican  citizens  so  long  endured  without  retaliation  or 
redress.  If  she  should  continue  to  refuse  that  act  of  ac. 
knowledged  justice,  and  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
make  reprisals  on  our  part  ihe  occasion  of  hostilities  againai 
rhei'nited  Stales,  she  woald  but  add  violence  to  injustice, 
ind  could  not  tiiil  to  expose  herself  to  the  just  censure  of  ci- 
viliz»><l  iiationK,  ami  the  retributive  judgments  of  Heaven. 

Collisioii  with  France;  i*  the  more  Ui  be  regretted,  on  ac- 
■ouii'  of  the  position  she  (»ci-upies  in  Europe  in  relation  to 
liberal  institutions.  But,  in  maintaining  our  national  rights 
•uid  honor,  all  Governments  are  alike  to  us.  If,  by  a  colli- 
sion with  France,  in  a  case  where  she  is  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  the  march  of  liberal  principles  shall  be  impeded,  the 


responsibility  for  tliat  resnlt,  as  well  as  every  other,  will 
rest  on  her  own  head. 

Having  submitted  these  considerations,  it  belongs  to 
Congress  to  decide,  whether,  alter  what  has  taken  place, 
it  will  still  await  the  ftirther  action  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers, or  now  adopt  such  provisional  measures  as  it  may 
deen  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  protect  the  rights  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  country.  Whatever  that  decision 
may  be,  it  will  be  faithfully  enforced  by  the  Executive,  as 
fer  as  he  is  authorized  so  to  do. 

According  lo  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  revenue  accruing,  fVom  all  sources,  during  the  present 
year,  will  amount  to  twenty  milUons  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fbur  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars, 
which  wiU»4he  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
firs;  of  January  last,  of  eleven  millions  seven  hundred  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars,  produces  an 
aggregate  of  thirty-two  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-three  dollars.  The  to- 
tal expenditure  during  the  year  for  all  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  miUions  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  thousand  three  himdred  and  ninety 
dollars,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
first  of  January,  ISS.'),  of  six  millions  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  ihoiwand  two  hundred  and  thirty -two  dollars.  In 
this  balance,  however,  will  be  included  about  one  million 
one  liundred  and  fifty  ihoUi^and  dollai  s  of  what  was  here- 
tofore reporteil  by  the  Uepartraent  as  not  effective. 

Of  former  appropriations  it  is  estimated  there  will 
remain  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  year,  eight 
millions  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  that  of  this  sum  there  will  not  be  requir- 
ed more  than  five  millions  one  hundred  and  forty.one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  to  ac. 
complish  thft  objects  of  all  the  current  appropria- 
tions. Thus  i:  appears  that  alter  satisfying  all  those 
appropriations,  and  after  discharging  the  last  item  of 
our  public  debt,  which  will  be  done  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  there  will  remain  unexpended  in  the 
Treasury  an  effective  balance  of  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars.  That  such  should  be 
the  aspect  of  our  finances  is  highly  ffattcring  to  the 
industry  and  enterprize  of  our  population,  and  auspi. 
rious  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  await  the 
future  cultivation  of  their  growing  resources.  It  is 
not  deemed  prudent,  however,  to  recommend  any 
change  for  the  present  in  our  impost  rates,  the  effect 
of  the  gradual  reduction  now  in  progress  in  many  of 
them,  not  being  sufficiently  tested  to  guide  us  in  de- 
termining the  precise  amount  of  revenue  which  thoy 
will  produce. 

Free  from  public  debt,  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  with  no  complicated  interests   to  consult    in  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  the  present  may  be 
hailed  as   that  epoch  in  our  history  the  most   favora- 
ble for  the  settlement  ol  those  principles  in   our  do- 
mestic policy,  which  shall  be  best  calculated  tb  give 
stability  to  our  Republic,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  our   citizens.     Among   these  principles, 
from  our  past  cxpcrisnce,  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that 
simplicity  in  the  character  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  a    rigid   economy   in    its  administration, 
should  bo  regarded  as  fundamental  and  sacred.     All 
must  be   sensible    that    the  existence  of  the    public 
debt,  by  rendering  taxation  necessary  for  its  extin- 
guishment, has  increased  the  difficulties  which  are 
inseparable  from  every  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  ; 
and  that  it  was,  in  this    respect,    a  remote    agent  in 
producing  those    disturbing  questions    which    grew 
out  of  the  disficnsions  relating  to  the  tariff.  If  such  has 
been  the  tendency  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  national  rights  and  liber- 
tios,  the  oblii^aiions    of    which   all  portions  of  the 
Union  cheerfully  acknowledged,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  whaiQver  is  calcul.ttcd  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
Government  without  neeessity,    must  be  fatal  i«  all 
our  hopf  s  of  preserving    its  true  character.     While 
we  are  felicitating  ourselves,  therefore,  upon  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  national  debt,  and  the  prosperous 
state  of  our  finances,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  depart 
from  those  sound  maxims  of  public  policy,  which  en- 
join a  just  adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  expendi. 
lures  thvt  are  consistent  with  a  rigid  economy,  and 
an  entire  abstinence  from  all  topicsof  legislation  that 
are  not  clearly  within   the  constitutional   powers  of 
ihe  Government,  and  suggested  by   the  wants  ef  the 
country-     Properly  regaided,  under   such  a  policy, 
every  diminution  of  tha  public  hardens  arising  from 
taxation,  gives  to   individual   enterprise   increased 
power,  and  furnishes  to  all  the  members  of  our  hap- 
py Confederacy,  new  motives    for  patriotic  affection 
and  support.     But  above  all,  its  most  important  ef- 
fect will  be  found  in  its  influence  upon  the  character 
iif  the  Government,  by  confining  its  action  to  those 
objects  which  will  bo  sure  to  secure  to  it  the  attach. 
meni  a*.d  supportof  our  fellow  citizens. 

Circumstances  make  it  my  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
(Created  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government,  that 
institution  has  become  the  soourge  of  the  People. 
Its  interference  to  postpone  the  payment  of  a  portion 
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of  the  national  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  | 
money  appropriated   for  that  purpose,    to  strengthen 
it  in  a  political  contest — the    extraordinary  exten- 
sion and  contraction  of  its  accommodations  to  the 
community — iu  corrupt  and  partisan  loans — its  ex- 
clusion of  the   public  directors  from  a  knowledge 
of  ita  most  important   proceedings — the  unlimited 
authority  conferred   on  the  Piesident  to  expend  its 
funds  in  hiring  writers,  and  procuring  the  execution 
of  printing,  and  the  use  made  of  that  authority — 
the  retention  of  the  pension  mouey  and  books,  after 
the  selection  of  new  agents — the  groundless  claim 
to  heavy  damages,  in  consequence  of  the  protest  of 
the  bill  drawn  on  the    French  Government,  have, 
through  various    channels,    been    laid  before  Con-, 
gress.     Immediately  alter  the  close  of  the  last  ses-! 
sion,  the  Bank,  through  its  President,  announced  its! 
ability  and  readiness  to  abandon  the  {system  of  un-| 
paralled  curtailHtent,  and  the  interruption  of  domes  I 
tic  exchanges,  which  it  had  practised  upon  from  the  ' 
Ist  of  August,  1833.  to  the  30th  June,   1834,  and 
to    extend  its  accommodations    to   the  community. 
The  grounds  assumed  in  this  annunciation,  amount- 
ed to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  curtailment,  in 
the  extent  to  which    it  had  been  carried,  was  not! 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  and  had  been' 
persisted    in    merely  to    induce  Congress  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  Bank  in  its  memorial  relative  to' 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
charter.     They  were  substantially  a  confession  that 
all   the    real   distresses   which   individuals  and  the 
country  had  endured  for  the  preceding  six  or  eight 
months,  had  been  needlessly  produced  by  it,  with 
the  view  of  affecting,  through  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  legislative  action  of  Congress.     It  is  a 
subject  of    congratulation,    that  Congress  and  the 
country  bad  the  virtue  and  firmness  to  bear  the  in- 
fliction; that  the  energies  of  our  people  soon  found 
relief  from  this  wanton  tyranny,  in  vast  importations 
of  the  precious  metals  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  that  at  the  close  of  this  tremendous  ef 
fort  to  control  our  Government,  the  Bank  found  itself 
powerless,  and  no  longer  able  to  loan  out  its  surplus 
means.     The  community  had  learned  to  manage  its 
affairs  without  its  assistance,  and  trade  had  already 
found  new  auxiliaries  ;  so  that  on  tlie  first  of  Octo- 
ber  last,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented, 
of  a  National  Bank,   more  than  one  half  of  whose 
capital  was  either  lying  unproductive  in  its  vaults,; 
or  in  the  bands  of  foreign  bankers. 

To  the  needless  distress  brought  on  the  coantry 
during  the  last  session    of  Congress,  has  been  add. 
ed  the  open  seizure  of  the   dividends  on  the   public 
stock,    to  the  amount  of  one  hundred    and  seventy  ' 
thousand  and  forty  one  dollars,  under  pretence   of 
paying  damages,  costs,  and  interest,  upon  the   pro- 
tested French  bill.     The   sum  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  estimated  levenuea  for  the  year    1834,  upon 
which  the  appropriations   made  by  Congress  were 
based.     It  would  have   as  soon  been  expected  that 
our  collectors   would  seize    on  the  customs,  or  the 
receivers  of  our  land  offices  on  the  monies  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,   under   pretences  of 
claims  against  the  United  States,  as  tho  Bank  would 
have  retained  the  dividends.     Indeed,  it  the  princi- 
ple be  entablished  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  set; 
up  a  claim  against  the  United  States,  may,  without! 
authority  of  law,  seize  on   the  public   property    or 
money  wherever  he  can  find  it,  to  pay  the  claim, ; 
there   will   remain  no   assurance  that  our  revenue 
will  reach  the  Treasury,  or  that  it  will  be  applied  af- 
ter the  appropriation   to  the  purposes  designated  in 
the  law.     The  paymasters  of  our  army,  and  the  pur- 
sers of  our  navy,  may.  under   like  pretences,  apply 
to  their  own  use  monies  appropriated  to  set  in  mo- 
tion the  public  force,  and  in  time  of  war  leave  the 
country  without  defence.     This  measure  lesorted  to 
liy  the  Bank  is  disorganizing  and  revolutionary,  and ; 
if  generally  resorted  to  by  private  citizens  in  like 
cases,  would  fill  the  land  with  anarchy  and  violence. 

It  is  a  constitutional  provision  that  "  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."     The  palpable  oh-; 
ject  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  which 
shall  not  have  been  first  approved  by  ihe  Represen. 
tatives  of  tlie  People  and  the  States  in  Congress  as-' 
sembled.     It  vests  the  power  of  declaring  for  what 
purpose*  the  public  money  shall  be  expended,  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  to  the  ex-i 
cinsion  of  the   executive  and  judicial,  and  it  is  not 
within  the  constitutional  authority  of  either  of  those 
departments,  to  pay  it  away  without  law,  or  to  sanc-i 
lion  its  payment.  Acooniing  to  this  plaia  constitution.  | 
al  pirovision  the  claim  of  the  Bank  can  never  be  paid! 
without  an  appropriation  by  act  of  Congress.     But' 
the  Bank  has  never  asked  for  an  appropriation.     It 
attempts  to  defeat  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 


and  obtain  payment  without  an  act  of  Congress.  In- 
stead of  awaiting  an  appropriation  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  approved  by  the  President,  it  makes  an 
appropriation  for  itself,  and  jnvites  an  appeal  to  the 
judiciary  to  sanction  it.  That  the  money  had  not 
technically  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  does  not  af- 
fect the  principle  intended  to  be  established  by  tho 
constitution.  The  Executive  and  Judiciary  have  as 
little  right  to  appropriate  and  expend  the  public 
money  without  authority  of  law,  before  it  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  as  to  take  it  from  the 
Treasury.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  accomp  nying  it,  you  will  find  a  further 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  bank,  and  the  course 
it  has  pursued. 

It   seems  due  to  the  safety  of  the  public  funds  re- 
maining in  that  Bank,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  Ameri 
can  People,  that  measures  be  taken  to   separate  the 
Government  entirely  from  an  institution  so  mischie 
vous  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  so  regardless  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws.     By  transferring  the  pub 
lie  deposites,  by  appornting  other   Pension  Agents, 
as  far  as  it  had  the*  power,  by  ordering  the   discon. 
tinuance  of  the  receipt  of  Bank  checks  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues  after  the  first'day  of  January  next,  the 
execuiiue  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  authority  to  sever 
the  connexion  between  the   Government   and   this 
faithless  corporation. 

The  high-handed  career  of  this  institution  impo- 
ses upon  the  constitutional  functionaries  of  this  Go- 
vernment, duties  of  the  gravest  and  most  impera- 
tive  character — duties  which  they  cannot  avoid,  and 
from  which  I  trust  there  will  be  no  inclination  on  the 
part  of  any  of  them  to  shrink.  My  own  sense  ot 
them  is  most  clear,  as  is  also  my  readiness  to  dis. 
charge  those  which  may  rightfully  fall  on  me.  To 
continue  any  business  relations  with  the  Bantt  of  the 
United  States  that  may  be  avoided  without  a  viola, 
tion  of  the  national  faith,  after  that  institution  has 
set  at  open  defiance  the  conceded  right  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  examine  its  affairs,  after  it  has  done  all 
in  its  power  to  deride  the  public  authority  in  other 
respects,  and  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  after  it  has  attempted  to  defeat  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  the  people  by  turning  against  them 
the  immense  power  intrusted  to  its  hands,  and  by 
involving  a  country  otherwise  peaceful,  flourishing, 
and  happy,  in  dissentions,  embarrassment,  and  dis- 
tress— would  make  the  nation  itself  a  party  to  the 
degradation  so  seduously  prepared  for  its  public 
agents — and  do  much  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
mankind  in  popular  governments,  and  to  bring  into 
contempt  their  authority  and  efficiency.  In  guard- 
ing against  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  considera- 
tions of  tetnporary  convenience  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  should  be  influenced  by 
such  motives  only  as  look  to  the  honor  and  preserva- 
tion  of  the  republican  system.  I>eeply  and  solemnly 
impressed  with  the  justice  of  these  views,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  recommend  to  you,  that  a  law  be 
passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  public  stock  ;  that 
the  provision  of  the  charier  requiring  the  receipt  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  in  payment  of  public  dues,  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  power  reserved  to  Congress 
in  the  14th  Section  of  the  charter,  be  suspended  un- 
til the  Bank  pays  to  the  Treasury  the  dividends 
withheld  ;  and  that  all  laws  connecting  the  Govern 
men:  or  its  officers  with  the  Bank,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, be  repealed  ;  and  that  the  institution  be  left 
hereafter  to  its  own  resources  and  means. 

Events  have  satisfied  my  mind,  and  I  think  the 
minds  of  the  American  People,  that  the  mischiefs 
and  dangers  which  flow  from  a  National  Bank  far 
overbalance  all  its  advantages.  The  bold  effort  the 
present  Bank  has  made  to  control  the  Government, 
the  distresses  it  has  wantonly  produced,  the  violence 
of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion  in  one  of  our  cities 
famed  for  its  observance  of  law  and  order,  are  but 
premonitioBS  of  the  fate  which  awaits  the  American 
people,  should  they  be  deluded  into  a  perpetuation 
of  this  institution,  or  the  establishment  of  another 
like  it.  It  is  fervently  hoped,  that,  thus  admonished, 
those  who  have  heretofore  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  substitute  for  the  present  bank,  will  be  induced 
to  abandon  it,  as  it  is  evidently  better  to  incnr  any 
inconvenience  that  may  be  reasonably  expected,  than 
to  concentrate  the  whole  monied  power  of  the  Re- 
public in  any  form  whatsoever,  or  under  any  restric- 
tions. 

Happily  it  is  already  illustrated  that  the  agency  of 
such  au  institution  is  not  nvcessary  lo  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government.  The  State  Banks  arc 
found  fully  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  servi- 
ces  which  were  required  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  quite  as  promptly,  and  with  the  same  cheap 
ness.     They  have  maintained  themselves,   and  dis- 


charged all  these  duties,  while  the  Bank  of  the  Uni> 
ted  States  was  still  powerful,  and  in  the  field  as  an 
Open  enemy  :  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that 
they  will  find  greater  difficulties  in  their  operations, 
when  that  enemy  shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to 
the  regulation  of  the  deposits  in  the  State  Banka, 
by  law.  Although  the  power  now  exercised  by  the 
Executive  Department  in  this  behalf,  is  only  such 
as  was  uniformly  exerted  through  every  Adminis- 
tration from  the  origin  of  the  Government  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Bank,  yot.it  is  one  which 
is  suspectibic  of  regulation  by  law,  and,  therefore, 
ought  so  to  be  regulated.  The  power  of  Congreaa 
to  direct  in  what  places  the  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
moneys  n  the  Treasury,  and  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  Executive  authority  in  relation  to  their 
custody  and  removal,  is  unlimited,  and  its  exerciae 
will  rather  be  courted  than  discouraged  by  tliosfl 
puDlic  officers  and  agents  on  whom  rests  the  respoa- 
sibility  for  their  safety.  It  is  desirable  that  as  little 
power  as  possible  should  be  left  to  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  those  institutions— 
which,  being  thus  freed  from  Executive  influence, 
and  without  a  common  head  to  direct  their  Opera. 
tions,  would  have  neither  the  temptation  nor  the 
ability  to  interfere  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the 
country.  Not  deriving  their  charters  from  the  na. 
lional  authorities,  they  would  never  have  (hose  in- 
ducements to  meddle  in  general  elections,  which 
have  led  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  te  agitate 
and  convulse  the  country  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

The  progress  of  our  gold  coinage  is  creditable  lo 
the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  promises  in  a  short  pe- 
riod to  furnish  the  country  with  a  sound  and  porta- 
ble currency,  which  will  much  diminish  the  inconve* 
nience  to  travellers  of  the  want  of  a  general  j^aper 
currency,  should  the  State  banks  be  incapable  of  fur> 
nishing  it.  Those  institutions  have  already  shown 
themselves  competent  to  purchase  and  furnish  do- 
mes'.ic  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  not  a  doubt  is  entertained  that,  in 
a  short  period,  all  the  wants  of  the  country  in  bank 
accommodations  and  exchange  will  be  sopplied  aa 
promptly  and  cheaply  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Mveral 
States  shall  be  induced  gradually  to  reform  their 
banking  systems,  and  prohibit  the  issues  of  all  small 
noteit,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  currency  as 
i>ound.  and  as  litile  liable  to  fluctuations,  as  any  other 
commercial  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  together  with 
the  accompanying  documents  from  the  several 
bureaux  of  that  Department,  will  exhibit  the  situa. 
tion  of  the  various  objects  committed  to  its  admin  is- 
tration. 

No  event  has  occurred  since  your  last  session  ren- 
dering necessary  the  movements  of  the  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  expedition  of  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  into  the  territory  ot  the  wandering  and  pre- 
datory tribes  inhabiting  the  western  frontier,  and  liv- 
ing adjacent  to  the  Mexican  boundary.  These  tribes 
have  been  heretofore  known  to  us  principally  by  their 
attacks  upon  our  own  citizens  and  upon  other  Indi. 
ans  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  froniicre  to 
check  these  habitual  inroads,  and  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  the  object  has  been  effected  without 
the  commission  of  any  act  of  hostility.  Col.  Dodge  , 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  have  acted  with 
equal  firmness,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  those  Indians,  which  it  is  hoped  will  assure  their 
permanent  pacific  relations  with  the  United  Staten 
and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians  upon  that  border.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prevalence  of  aicknesa  in 
that  quarter  has  deprived  the  country  of  a  numb^  of 
valuable  lives,  and  particularly  ihat  General  Leaven. 
worth,  an  officer  well  known  and  esteemed  for  his 
gallant  services  in  the  late  war,  and  for  his  aiibse. 
quent  good  conduct,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal 
and  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnty. 

The  army  is  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  Its  mo. 
ral  condition,  so  far  as  that  is  known  here,  is  good, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  are 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  amply  sufficient,  under 
its  present  organization,  for  providing  the  necessary 
garrisons  for  the  sea  board  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  internal  frontier,  and  also  for  preserving  the  ele. 
ments  of  military  knowledge,  and  for  keeping  pace 
with  those  improvements  which  modem  experience 
is  continually  making.  Ana  these  objects  appear  to 
me  to  embrace  all  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
a  permanent  iiiiliiary  force  should  be  maintained  in  ' 
our  coantry.  The  ie«8on9  of  history  teach  us  its  . 
danger,  and  the  tendency  which  exists  to  an  increase.^ 
Thid  can  be  best  met  ami  averted  by  a  just  eaution 
on  the  part  of  the  public  itself,  and  of  those  who  re, 
present  them  in  Congress.  ^See  page  764.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  IwFtufNCK  of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion, 
Science,  and  Literature  :  bv  G.  C.  Verpi<.anck, 
L.  L.  D.  Amherst  College.  New  York:  H.  Lud. 
wig. — This  is  a  discourse  delivered  by  Mi|.  Ver- 
planck  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Ainher$t  Col. 
lege,  and  at  their  request  in  August  last.  Itj treats 
of  high  matters  in  &  high  ind  worthy  strain  ;  and  if 
its  counaels  be  as  advisedly  acted  on  as  they  are 
eloqaently  enforced,  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  pub> 
lie  benefit,  while  conferring  individual  happiness  and 
renown. 

The  sudy  of  Truth  is  the  great  lesson  inculcated 
throaghout  these  pages — and  the  dictum  alike  wise 
and  true,  that  "  the  Creator  seems  to  have  ordained 
a  connexion  between  Truth  and  Goodness,  so  tliat  as 
Truth  is  the  natural  teacher  ot  Goodness,  Goodness 
again  is  the  surest  guide  to  Truth,"  is  enforced  by 
the  analogy  of  nature  and  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  by  the  adaptation  of  the  murut  na- 
ture of  man  to  his  physical  condition. 

To  Truth,  sought  in  the  spirit  of  humility — >sought 
•a  Newton  sought  it,  not  for  victory,  but  with  an 
•nduring  and  patient  spirit,  desiring  to  arrive  at  that 
knowledge,  which  is  not  only  Power  but  Virtue — 
how  fine  a  tribute  is  paid  in  the  following  extract : 

The  implicit  devotion  to  truth  is  not  only  a  positive 
virtue  in  itself,  but  it  includes  or  implies  many  others. 
It  implies,  of  course,  if  not  an  entire  exemption  trom 
the  malignant,  envious,  and  selfith  vices,  at  least  the 
power  of  perceiving  them  in  our  own  breasts,  and  of 
bringingthem  into  subjection  to  rcasonand  conscience 
whenever  they  impede  the  right  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment.    It  implies  also  the  possession  and  practice  of 
several  distinct  and  positive  virtues.     That  patience 
of  labor  and  endurance  of  disappointment,  sucW  as, 
in  the  active  cuncerna  of  life,  preserve  the  even  bal* 
ance  of  the  faculties,  fit  them  to  all  the  duties  of  so- 
ciety, and  bear   the  possessor  steadily  over  the  tos- 
sing billows  of  adversity,  are  also  the  srcat-aecretof 
scientific  acquirement  and  discovery.     It  was  in  this 
alone  that  the  mcek-spiriied  Newton  felt  and  confes- 
sed bis  superiority  to  coipmon  men.     It  was  tfiis  un- 
pretending virtue  that  gave  energy  and  success  to  his 
unrivalled  mat'iematical  sagacity,  und  that  combined 
the  gigantic  powers  of  his  reason  and  invention  with 
a  laborious  and  unrivalled  minuteness  of  observation 
and  experiment.     This  virtue  may  be  sometimes  the 
oflfspring  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge  ;  but 
it  is  then  most  perfect  and   most  beautiful   when  it 
grows  up,  aide  by  side,  and  from  the  same  root,  with 
its  twin  virtue  of  Humility.     The  impatience  of  lone- 
sualained  attention,  the  avidity  for  plausible  hypoihe- 
•is,  the  jdisregard  for  facts  i  hat  militate  against  favor, 
ita  theories,  are  all  of  them  the  natural  fruits  of  proud 
8«lf.confidence.     It  is  this  inflated  vanity  that  so  of- 
len  induces  the  moral  or  political  reaaoner  to  rear  his 
theory  upon    so    slight  a  foundation  of    reality,  and 
when  it    is  once  reared,  to  repose  so   complacently 
upon  bis  fancied  laurels,  or  to  rouse  himself  from  Iim 
ilattering  dreams,  only  to    heap    scorn  and  obloquy 
UjOon  the  heads  of  those  who  oppose    or  ivho  doubt. 
Oil  the  contrary,  it  is  the  deep  felt  sense,  the  fam.liar 
anc*  intimate  conviction,   that  man  is  but  darkly    and 
imperfectly  wise,  whilst  nature  iagre-^t,  and  its  Cre- 
ator   infinite,   that    prepare   the    mind  for    la!>oriou8 
study  aud  patient  inquiry — for  the  ready  sacrifice  of 
long-cfieiished  notions  and  of  fancied  iearmng — for 
the  prostration  and  subjection  of  the  whole   man  to 
truth,  and  to  truth  alone.     But  from  this  very  lowli- 
ness springs  up  another,  and  an   opposite,  yet  not 
contradictory  virtue.      It  is  that  of  manly  indepen- 
dence of  judgment.     For,  the    truth,  once  liijund,  is 
acknowledged    without  a  rival,    and  estimated   as 
above  all  price.     What  is  it  to  such  a  meek  but  sin- 
cere  inquirer,  that  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  dgamst 
hini — that  grave  authority  frowns   upon  him — thai 
old  familiar  friends    denounce  his  motives,  his  judg. 
ment,  or  his  character !     He  has  sought  for  a  b<>tter 
good  than  they  or  theirs  can  bestow,  and  he  has  gain- 
ed it.     He  has  labored  to  learn  that    which    would 

make  him  wiser  and   better,  and    others    happier. 

That  knowledge  has  seized  upon  his  intellect  and  hi^ 
affections  as  with  a  giant's  grasp.  It  bus  entered  into 
his  soul  as  a  beam  of  living  light.  There  is  no  plnue 
left  there  for  the  creeping  things  of  darknec?,  for  fear, 
for  aeifishness,    for  vanity,    for  false   shapie.     He 


knows  that  the  fabric  of  his  belief  is  firm  and  solid  ; 
for  its  rests  on  the  deep  and  low  foundation  of  an 
humble,  and  therefore  a  true  estimation  of  himself. — 
Founded  as  it  is  on  the  rock  of  humility,  built  up  by 
patient  industry,  the  breath  of  popular  favor  or  cen- 
sure passes  by  it  unheeded,  and  the  tempest  of  per- 
secution beats  on  it  in  vain. 

We  must  ask  attention  to  another  extract,  which 
treats,  almost  too  leniently,  and  yet  with  much 
skill,  the  dangerous  dogma  which  would  divest 
human  belief  of  all  moral  character  and  responsibi. 
lity,  by  teaching  that  it  is  wholly  involuntary  : 

There  is  a  dogma  taught  in  some  schoolb  of  meta- 
physics, that  belief  is  wholly  involuntary  ;  and  that  as 
opinions  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  reasons  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  consideration,  they  can  have  no 
moral  character,  giod  or  evil.  If  this  doctrine  be 
true,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  belief  and  opinion 
must  be  just  as  independent  of  all  moral  influences 
in  their  origin  and  formation,  as  they  are  in  their  is- 
sue and  character.  This  is  a  dogma  that  has  passed 
from  the  books  and  schools  of  philosophy  to  the  fo- 
rum and  the  senate,  furnished  argument  for  the  grave 
review  and  the  popular  harangue,  and  has  served 
as  the  foundation  of  reaso  ling  and  declnmation. 
sometimes  in  the  cause  of  sceptical  indifference,  and 
sometimes,  better  employed,  in  the  service  of  tolera- 
tion and  equal  laws.  It  contains  a  remarkable  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  the  limits  of  each  are 
indicated  and  well  defined  by  the  purposes  to  which 
the  doctrine  has  been  applied,  and  by  the  conse- 
nuences  deduced  from  it.  As  applied  to  enforce  a 
liberal  and  just  tolerance  ofsentinient  towards  differ- 
ence ot  faith  or  opinion,  it  points  out  correctly  the 
numerous  sources  of  innocent  error,  from  some  one 
or  other  of  which  no  mind  can  be  wholly  exempt. — 
there  are  the  errors  of  i:ivo!untarv  ignorance;  there 
are  those  spriocriig  from  ideas  early  ii<etilled  by  ed. 
ucation,  and  strengthened  by  youthful  associations — 
unfounded,  unexamined,  it  may  probably  be  —unsus- 
pected, but  yet  inwrought  deeply  into  our  dearest 
sympathies  and  host  afTectiuns;  there  are  errors  from 
erroneous  information,  and  facts  believed  on  authori- 
ty respectable  in  itself,  or  venerable  in  our  eyes  from 
gratitude  or  love,  from  custom  or  prejudice ;  errors, 
again,  arising  from  the  peculiar  personal  character 
of  ihe  individual,  his  turn  of  thought,  his  capacity  for 
reasoning,  his  desires,  appetites,  habits,  his  very 
physical  constitution,  and  citcumstances  in  life. — 
Thus  it  may  often  happen  that  the  mixture  and  as. 
sociation  of  the  best  sentiments  and  the  most  essen- 
tial truths  with  baser  materials,  are  often  as  real  and 
as  excusable  causes  of  error  as  perfectly  involuntary 
ignorance.  Involuntary  ignorance,  moreover,  in  a 
being  So  limited  as  individual  man,  whilst  the  collec- 
tive  knowledge  and  the  pressing  duties  of  his  species 
are  so  vast,  i.s  by  no  means  coafined  to  the  least  in. 
formed  portions  of  society.  It  may  be  found  where 
it  is  least  expected,  and  often  in  company  with  large 
acquisitions  in  other  respects.  As,  then,  correct  de- 
ductions can  be  drawn  only  from  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments  actually  comprehended  by  the  mind,  error  may 
thus  be  pardonable,  be  innocent,  be  virtuous.  In  the 
honest  language  of  the  sternest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising of  modern  controversialists,*  ''though  truth 
can  be  but  on  one  side,  sincerity  may  be  on  both." 
Such  is  tho  lesson  of  tolerance  for  his  fellows,  that 
the  contemplation  of  man's  weakness  nnd  fallibili- 
ty ought  to  teach  him.  But  a  closer  inspection  of 
our  own  minds  and  hearts  will  show  us  yet  other 
principles  at  work  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  al- 
ways operating  upon  such  opinious  as  are  connect- 
ed with  the  conduct  and  business  of  life,  or  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heart  and  the  desires — often  affecting 
the  speculative  reason,  and  sometimes  even  the 
observations  and  conclusions  of  physical  philoso- 
phy. The  mind  has  a  strange  capacity  of  deceiv- 
ing itself,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  the  just  inference 
from  the  evidence  within  its  reach.  It  can  wilfully  turn 
away  altogether  from  the  most  important  considera- 
tions, or  pass  them  over  with  a  slight  and  careless 
glance.  It  can  fasten  its  whole  or  its  chief  attention 
upon  some  single  point  favorable  to  its  own  precon. 
ceived  notions,  to  the  party  it  has  espoused,  to  its 
accidental  loves,  or  hates,  or  caprices.  It  can  de- 
ceive itself  by  resting  implicitly  upon  some  sin- 
gle  strong  and  easily  comprehended  argument,  on  the 
one  side  ;  whilst  it  impatiently  turns  away  from  the 
far  stronger  opposing  demonstration  that  results 
from  a  numerous  and  complicated,  but  united  author- 
ity of  facts  and  reasons.  It  can  view  things,  not  as 
they  appear  in  the  clear,  colourless  ray  of  reason, 
but  as  they  show  discoloured  l\y  interest,  prejudicc,or 
ridicule,  according  aathe  fashion  of  the  world  throws 
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upon  them  the  many  changing  colors  of  its  ever, 
turning  prism.  It  can  acquiesce  in  the  first  plausible 
conclusions  that  may  coincide  with  the  interests  or 
the  fancies  of  the  individual,  and  resolve  to  think  no 
further.  It  can  obstinately  shrink  back  from  the 
painful  task  of  unsettling  early  opinions,  and  plucking 
up  maxims  and  doctrines  that  have  been  implanted 
early,  and  have  entwined  their  roots  with  every 
fibre.  The  prejudiced  individual  may  (to  borrow  the 
Baconian  imagery)  obstinately  refuse  to  look  forth 
into  the  broad  day  light,  and  perversely  form  his 
judgment  of  all  things  from  those  dim  shadows  that 
fiit  across  the  darkened  cavern  of  his  intellect, 
where  he  has  erected  the  shrine  of  the  idol  of  his 
secret  worship,  upon  whose  altars  semetimes  truth 
and  sometimes  virtue  is  the  the  sacrifice.  Facta 
may  be  assumed  upon  anthority,  without  investiga- 
tion, because  we  wish  them  to  be  true,  and  would 
rather  take  them  as  such,  than  undergo  the  labor  of 
examination,  with  tho  hazard  of  enduring  the  morti. 
fication  of  finding  them  refuted.  Nay  more,  experi. 
ence  has  a  thousand  times  shown,  what  otherwise 
would  eeem  incredible,  that  when  the  strongest  and 
clearest  evidence  has  been  forced  upon  the  mind,  its 
power  can  be  completely  deadened  and  resisted  by 
mere  habit,or  pure  mental  indolence.  Above  all,  words 
mere  words,  may  be  taken  without  ever  weighing 
their  real  meaning,  or  considering  whether  they  have 
any  meaning  at  ull,  and  pass  so  current  for  realities, 
that  thus  a  man  may  go  through  life  in  the  loud  and 
fervent  profession  of  doctrines  or  facts,  withont  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  those  facts  or  doctrines  maybe — without  realiz. 
ing  them  in  any  actual  application  to  nature  or  life, 
aad,  it  may  be,  in  the  daily  contradictien  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct  to  the  words  constantly  upon  hie 
tongue.  Thus  it  is,  in  another  view  of  the  question, 
that  error  may  be  very  fai  from  guiltless  ;  that  the 
moral  faculties  have  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  From  all  this  it 
tbllows,  that  the  true  philosophy  of  the  laws  of  be- 
lief, on  the  one  hand,  bids  us  beware  of  too  hasty  and 
confident  a  reliance  on  our  own  judgment,  and,  still 
more,  of  rash  scorn  for  the  minds,  or  hatred  for  the 
persons,  of  those  who  range  themselves  under  oppos- 
ng  banners  to  our  own  on  the  great  questions  which 
divide  society  ;  vthilst,  on  the  other  side,  it  teaches 
us  no  less  imperatively  that  we  are  morally  accoun- 
table for  the  right  operations  of  our  intellect,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  truth,  placed 
within  our  reach. 

We  had  marked  further  passages  from  this  finely, 
wrought  address,  but  are  compelled  to  exclude 
them  to-day,  though  we  would  draw  attention  to  tho 
brief  and  original  view  taken  of  the  influence  which, 
in  this  couutry  particularly,  moral  causes  should  ex. 
ert  upon  the  genius  and  works  of  pure  literature. 

A  General  History  op  Quadrupeds,  embellished 
with  three  hundred  and  forty-four  engravings,  from 
the  original  of  T.  Bewith,  by  A.  Anderson.  1  vol. — 
New  York  :  J.  Booth  &,  Son. — This  purports  to  be 
the  second  American  from  the  eighth  London  edi- 
tion, and  is  a  very  attractive  book  for  young  persons, 
by  the  cuts,  which  are  quite  good,  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  animals — among  which  the  dog  figures, 
as  he  should,  pre-eminently.  There  are  a  few  ad- 
ditions of  American  animals,  such  as  the  Mammoth, 
the  Grisly  Bear,  &c.,  with  authentic  notices  of 
each.  f 

The  American  Forest,  or  Uncle  Philip's  Con. 
ver8ations  with  the  children  about  the  trees  of 
America  ;  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York :  form- 
ing vol.  XXII.  of  the  Boyt  and  Girft  Library  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.— Vnolo  Philip 
has  unquestionably  the  gift — rare  as  it  is  valuable — 
of  80  imparting  instruction  as  to  mtke  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

Uncle  Philip  has  another  characteristic  for  which 
we  greatly  commend  him,  that  of  making  his  books, 
wherever  the  subject  will  admit  of  it,  conduce  to  in. 
spire  in  American  children  and  youth  a  desire  to  be 
well  informed  in  all  that  relates  to  America. 

Such  is  the  little  volume  now  before  us,  which 
treats  about  the  trees  of  America — and  in  the  shape 
of  beguiling  cenversation  and  amusing  anecdote,  im* 
parts  knowledge  at  once  useful  and  ornamental. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  books  from  Uncle  Philip's 
pen  that  might  not  be  introdaoedi  with  great  profit  td 
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learners,  an  regular  school  books.  The  style  is  I 
pure  and  plain,  the  infortnation  accurate,  and  thej 
spirit  always  devout.  We  could  not  wish  any  thing 
better  to  masters  or  scholars,  than  that  these  books 
should  be  familiar  in  their  hands. 

Tbb  Nkw  Enqland  Magazine,  No.  XLII,  for 
Dbckmbek. — This  is  a  goad  number  of  this  popular 
Magazine  ;  and  it  contains  besides  its  usual  Tariety, 
one  or  two  papers,  to  which  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  hereafter. 

PoFuuui  Essays  on  the  Laws  of  Acoustics  :  by 
Joseph  Togno,  M.  D.  Philadelphia. — This  is  a  small 
pamphlet,  which  treats  uf  the  anatomy  and  physio> 
logy  of  the  ear,  and  recommends  itself  to  persons 
afflicted  with  deafness,  by  adducing  seventy-seven 
cases  af  the  removal  of  that  infirmity,  by  a  mode  of 
treatment  based  on  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
treatise. 

Refubucation  of  tbe  London,  Edinburgh,  For. 
EioN  AND  Westminster  Quarterly  Reviews. — This 
is  indeed  a  cheap  medieum  of  coming  at  the  writ 
ings  of  the  best  living  critics  and  essayists  of  Eng 
land.  The  works  here  embodied  in  one  publication, 
embrace  nearly  tbe  whole  field  of  politics  and  liter- 
ature. We  conclude  to.day's  review  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  number  before  us :  they 
are  taken  from  an  article  in  relation  to  the  Jacobites, 
based  upon  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  tbe 
Rebellion  of  1745  ;  by  Robert  Chambers." 

The  species  of  canine  fidelity  which  actuated  ma- 
ny of  the  adherents  of  Charles  Edward,  has  been 
admired  by  romancc.writers  ;  it  has  indeed  a  claim 
te  be  among  the  first  of  savage  virtues, — of  those 
virtues,  which  arc  not  founded  upon  any  kind  of 
reasoning,  but  are  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  animal.  In  other  words,  when  human  be- 
ings are  totally  uncivilized,  the  presance  of  sueh  a 
feeling,  like  the  instinct  of  a  dog,  serves  as  some- 
thing on  the  operation  of  which  a  fellow  being  can 
calculate,  or  in  which  he  can  repose  trust.  The  re 
flections  of  these  people  on  the  hardships  to  which 
Charles  was  personally  subjected  as  Ilie  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  attempt,  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  innocent  operations  of  this  feeling. — 
In  their  eyes  he  was  not  only  sufTering  injustice,  he 
was  not  merely  deprived  of  that  piece  of  property  to 
which  he  had  a  right; — an  infractiou  an  inexplica 
ble  infraction  of  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  they  were  as  much  astonished  at  the 
slight  of  hand  transacted  before  them,  as  the  Hindoo 
when  he  sees  snow,  or  Galileo  when  he  found  na- 
ture indulging  in  a  vacunm,  after  having  disallowed 
it  for  four  and-thirty  feet.  They  saw  the  man  fil- 
thy and  in  rags,  reclining  on  a  bleak  hill,  who  ought 
t«  huve  been  glittering  in  diamonds  and  reposing  on 
the  people,  as  their  ballads  frequently  expressed, 
and  as  their  novelists  have  repeated : — 

*  There  did  our  young  Prince  ll«  down,  ' 

Whoae  borne  should  iiave  l>een  a  Palace/ 

It  is  to  the  same  prinsiple,  tinged  perhaps  with  b 
feeling  of  a  somewhat  nobler  order,  that  is  owing 
the  fact,  honorable  to  the  constancy  of  the  poor  to 
iheir  creed,  that  a  reward  for  Charles's  head,  sufH- 
cient  to  have  enriched  a  district,  was  never  competed 
for. 

But  the  adherence  to  divine  right  was  not  the  on- 
ly circumstance  calculated  upon  in  this  insurrection  : 
a  dazzling  perspective  of  Dukedoms  and  Marquisates, 
made  the  motives  of  many  of  the  adherents  resem- 
ble those  of  their  leaders.  In  England  there  exis. 
ted  a  party  of  Jacobites  ;  some  of  whom  considered 
themselves  of  that  creed  by  hereditary  right,  while 
others  connected  with  the  original  body  of  patriots' 
who  harrassed  Walpole,  finding  themselves  disap- 
pointed of  ofRce  by  Pulteney  and  Pelham,  looked  to 
the  retumof  the  banished  family,  as  among  other 
chances,  one  very  likely  to  turn  out  in  their  favor. — 
Their  chance,  however,  depended  on  the  Pretender's 
coming  over  with  a  tolerable  force ;  but  he  came 
alone,  and  therefore  they  were  prudently  silent.* 


Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  difTcrant  situation. — 
One  part  of  it  was  cut  off  from  the  laws  ;  and  the 
whole  country  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
England  felt  itself  poor.  The  poverty  of  Scotland  at 
that  period  has  generally  been  accounted  for  the 
removal  of  ihe  Court.  To  a  City  of  lackies 
the  removal  of  a  court  is  the  abstraction  of  the  dai- 
ly bread  of  the  community  ;  but  to  a  country  of  ag- 
riculturists and  manufacturers,  it  is  a  good  riddance. 
Tbe  poverty  of  Scotland  arose  not  from  the  removal 
of  one  great  court,  but  from  the  existence  of  many 
petty  ones, — especially  in  that  part  which  has  been 
noticed  as  beyond  the  pale  of  laws.  The  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  was  that 
each  man,  instead  of  gaining  his  livelihood  as  he 
thought  best  by  his  own  industry,  got  his  living  from 
hisjchief,  and  gave  bis  obedience  in  retnrn.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  influence  of  this  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  chiefs  were  left  to  the  exercise  of  con. 
sidcrable  terror  over  their  slaves; 


*  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Stuart  pa 
pers,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Britsh  govern, 
ment,  ihrow  a  strange  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
representatives  of  many  noble  houses  at  this  period* 
It  is  disgraceful  le  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
committed,  <hat  tiiese  papers  are  not  published  ;  but 
perhaps  they  would  exhibit  in  too  true  eolors  the  acts 
of  hereditary  ariitocracy. 


It  would  appear   from   the   collection  that   some 
of  Cumberland's  officers  r/ere  not  snore  accomplished 
in  kicking  thanin  pillaging.  A  lady  provides  an  auc- 
tion  roll    looking  document,  which  she  unccremoni. 
ously  entitles  '  Copy  of  a  list  of  what  Oeneral  Haw- 
ley  took  from  me  when  I  lent  him  my  house  at   Ab- 
erdeen.'   The  list  is  very  distinct  and  particular  in 
the  enumeration,  and  design  'One  set  colored  table 
ciiina,  viz  ten  dishes,  a  soup  dish,  and  four  dozen  and 
ten  plates.'    The  General  seems  to  have  had  an  eye 
after   both    the  useful   and     the  ornamental.     The 
list  proceevls   to  enumerate  *  Many  dusting    cloths, 
for  he  left  none.     An  embroidered  fire-screen.     A 
repeating  clock  with  the  stand  for  it,  which  stood  by 
the  bed  in  which  he  lay.     All  the  books.    Three 
flutes,  and  music    books.     Two   canes    with  ivory 
heads.     Two   maps.     A   large  marble  mortar  and 
pestle.     A  very  big  copper   fish-kettle    with    a  fish 
drainer  in  it.     Several  larding  pins,  and  a  dozen  of 
iron  skewers.'    The  lady  so  pillaged,  writes  an  ac 
count  of  tbe  circumstances  to  her  sister.  It  appears 
from  the  terms  used  that  she  was  an  Englishwoman. 
"  That  you  my  dear  Mrs.  Bowdler,  Miss  Harriott, 
and  my  brother,  have  been  all  very  much  astonished 
at  not  having  tor  so  long  a  time   heard  from  me, 
(especially  as  I  have  had  several  kind  letters  from 
you   all,)  I  verily  believe  ;  bnt  what  is    worse,  the 
reading  of  this  will   give    yon  and  all   my   friends 
great  concern,  and  surprize  you  very  m<ich,  when  I 
shall  tell  you  that  the  day  before  the  Duke  of  Cum. 
berland  came  here,  which  was  the  22d  of  February, 
Colonel   Watson,  one  of  General    Hawley's  aid-de. 
camps,   my    neighbor  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Provost 
Robinson,  came   to  me  and  said   that  the  College, 
which  was   designed  for  the  Duke,  was  not  found 
convenient,  and  that  my  house  and  Mr.  Thomson's, 
was    what  they   must  have.     It   was   no  difficulty 
for  Mr.  Thomson  to  find  a  place  to  go  to,  because  all 
his  and  his  wile's  relations  live  here,  but  that  was  not 
my   case ;  however,  those  gentlemen  told  me  that 
when  I  had  found  a  place  to  put  myself  in,  all  the 
difficulty  was  over,  for  as  to  every  thing  that  was 
in  the  house,  greater  care  would  be  taken  of  it  than 
of  any  other  :  for  I  might  and  ought  to  depend  'jn  it, 
that  as  I  lent  my  house  for  their  convenience,  they 
would  not  let  nie  be  a  sufferer  in  any  respect;  that  as 
10  my  china  and  linen  I  must  lock  it  up,  and  put  my 
kitchen  furniture  in'the    cellar,  that  it   might  not  be 
in  their  way,  and  lock  them,  only  leaving  them   a 
place  for  their  coals,  and  two  maids  in  the  house  to 
do  any  thing  for  them,  and  make  myself  quite  easy, 
for  they  would  not  stay  above  two  or  three  days  here. 
•  *  *     The    very   next  morning   after  they  came, 
before  I  was  out  of  my  bed,  General  Hawley   sent 
two  messengerb,  to  comma'id  me  to  send  him  every 
key  I  had,  and   so  I  did,  still  thinking  that  when 
he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  would  send  them  to 
me  again  ;  but  about  six  o'clock  in  the  aJternoon,  he 
sent  one  of  his  aide  camps  to  me,  (whose   name  is 
Wolf).'  [The  editor  states  that  he  has  ascertained 
this  person  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  officer  that 
was    afterwards  the    celebrated   General    Wolfe,] 
'  who  after  telling  me  rudely  enough,  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  me  out,  said,  that  he  was 
come  to  let  me  know,  that  by  the  Duke  and  General 
Hawley's  orders,  1  wjs  to  be  deprived  of  every  thing 
I  had  but  the  clothes  on  my  back.     Do  not  wonder 
that  I  thought  this  an  uncommon  hard  sentence,  for 
I  am  very  sure  that  I  never  either  said  or  did  any 
thing  that  could  oflfend  any  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the   place.     The  genileman  tolJ  me, 
that   indeed  the  General  had   been  very  strict  in  his 
inquiries  about  me,  but  he  could  not  find  any  thing 
to  lay  to  my  charge.     The  next  day,  there  was  a  pe 
tiiion  read  to  the  Duke,  setting  forth  the  cruelty  of 
this  sentence,  and  desiring  that  at  lout  I  might  have 


my  clothes  belonging  to  myself  and  my  child,  with 
my  provisions,  with  what  I  could  make  plainly  mp* 
pear  belonged  entirely  to  me  or  other  people.  It  was 
said  he  seemed  quite  amazed  at  it,  and  said  he  would 
take  care  that  I  should  not  be  robbed  ;  and  indeed 
the  said  gentleman  came  to  me  again,  and  said  the 
Duke  had  ordered  that  my  things  should  not  be 
taken  from  me,  so  I  thought  I  might  depend  on  this 
message ;  but  General  Hawley,  who  lived  in  my 
house,  took  care  to  prevent  that,  for  he  packed  up 
every  bit  of  China  I  had,  which  I  am  sure  would  not 
be  bought  for  two  hundred  pounds,  all  my  bedding 
and  table  linen,  every  bonk,  my  repeating  clock, 
which  stood  by  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  every  night, 
my  worked  screen,  every  rag  of  Mr.  Gordoa's 
clothes,  the  very  bat,  breeches,  night-gown,  shoes, 
and  what  shirts  there  was  of  tbe  child's,  twelve  tea- 
spoons, strainer,  and  tongs,  the  jappanned  board  on 
which  tbe  chocolate  and  coffee-cups  stood,  and  put 
them  on  board  a  ship  in  the  night  time,  directed  to 
himself  at  Holyn  od  house  at  Edmburgh." 

The  unfortunate  writer  after  making  a  further 
doleful  enumeration  continues — 

"  I  have  sent  to  my  landlord  to  desire  him  to  take 
his  bouse  off  my  bands,  for  it  is  left  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  it  again,  nor 
am  I  any  longer  in  a  condition  to  keep  it  I  am  put- 
ting away  Bob's  master  and  Appy." 

This  is  the  same  General  Hawley  who  rendered 
himself  celebrated  for  the  eccentric  terms  of  bis 
will,  which,  after  observing,  aptly  enough  it  would 
appear,  "  As  I  began  the  world  with  notking,  and  ma 
ail  I  have  is  of  my  own  acquiring,  I  can  dispose  of  it 
as  I  please,"  terminated  with  these  words — "In  wit. 
ness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  seal, 
having  writ  it  all  with  my  own  hand,  and  signed  each 
page  ;  and  this  I  did,  because  I  hate  all  priests  of  all 
prolessions,  and  I  have  the  worst  opinion  of  all  menu 
bers  of  the  law." 

As  a  converse  to  this,  see  what  Lord  George  Mur. 
ray,  Charles's  Commander  in  Chief,  says  of  his 
army — 

"  As  to  plundering,  our  men  were  not  entirely 
free  of  it ;  bat  there  was  much  less  of  this  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  few  regular  armieB 
but  are  as  guilty.  To  be  sure  there  was  some  noted 
thieves  amongst  the  Highlanders,  (those  called  our 
Huzzars  were  not  better ;)  what  army  is  without 
them  ?  But  ali  possible  care  was  taken  to  re«traitt. 
them.  How  often  have  I  gone  into  houses  on  our 
marches,  to  drive  the  men  out  of  them,  and  drubbed 
thent  heartily.  I  was  even  reproved  for  correcting 
them.  It  was  told  me  that  all  the  Highlanders  were 
gemlemen,  and  never  to  be  beat;  but  I  was  well  ac 
quainted  with  their  tempers.  Fear  was  as  necessary 
as  love,  to  restrain  the  bad  and  keep  them  in  order." 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  collection  consisia 
of  accounts  of  the  barbarities  after  CuUoden.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  were  dreadful.  The  govern. 
ment  aide  has  been  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  after 
making  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  pany, 
there  cannot  t>e  much  doubt  that  tbe  numerous  nar. 
ratives  given  from  different  sources  in  this  eoUec 
tion,  are  in  the  leading  particulars  too  surely  true. 
They  are  wearisomely  disgusting,  and  there  ia 
scarcely  a  passage  within  a  hundred  pages  which  it 
is  not  revolting  to  read.  Perhaps  it  might  interest 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  find  tha 
Episcopal  party  the  subjects  of  proscription,  and  tha 
Presbyterians  zealously  following  Scripture  in  visit, 
ing  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  until  the 
third  and  foarth  generation.  There  are  scarcely 
grounds  for  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  tbe  individ. 
ual  whose  ambition  caused  so  much  ruin,  and  in  tha 
absence  of  proof  it  would  be  unfair  to  decide  ;  but  a 
me  mber  of  his  own  party.  Dr.  King,  in  his  anecdotes, 
seems  to  lean  against  him  when  he  says — **  I  never 
heard  him  express  any  noble  or  benevolent  senti. 
ment,  the  certain  indications  of  a  great  soul  andeood 
heart ;  or  discover  any  sorrow  or  compassion  for  the 
misfortune  of  so  many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered 
in  his  cause." 

After  these  bloody  deuils.  a  string  of  accounts  of 
the  "  Prince's  Wanderings  and  Escape*"  will  only 
interest  the  writers  of  romances.  Such  instances  as 
the  following,  are  specimens  of  princely  ingenuity, 
which  it  may  do  no  harm  to  those  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  occupation  of  govern, 
ing  nations,  to  read — 

*  Donald  MacLeod  said  the  Prince  used  to  SBioke 
a  great  deal  of  tobacco:  and,  a'4  in  his  wanderings 
I'rom  place  to  place,  the  pipes  behoved  to  break,  and 
turn  into  short  cutiies,  he  used  to  take  quills,  and 
puitinz  one  into  another,  '  and  all,*  said  Donald.  *  into 
the  end  of  ihe  cuttie,  this  served  to  make  it  long 
enough,  and  the  tobacco  to  smoke  cool."  Donald 
added,  that  he  never  knew  in  all  his  life,  any  one  bet. 
ter  at  finding  out  a  shift  than  the  Prince  was,  whan 
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he  happened  to  be  at  a  pinch ;  and  that  the  Prince 
would  sometimes  sing  them  a  song  to  keep  up  their 
hearts." 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE— wntinued  fVom  p.  761. 
From  the  duties  which  devolve  on  the  Engineer 
Department,  and  upon  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
a  different  organization  aeems  to  be  demanded  by  the 
public  interest,  and  I  recommend  the  subject  to  your 
consideration. 

No  important  change  has,   during  this  season,  ta- 
ken place  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians.    Arrange 
ments  are  in  progress  for  the  removal  of  the  Creeks, 
and  will  be  soon  for  the  removal  of  the  Seminoles. — 
I  regret  that  the  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mississippi 
have  not  yet  determined,  as  a  community,  (o  remove. 
How  long  the    personal  causes  which  have    hereto, 
fore  retarded  that  ultimately  inevitable  measure,  will 
continue  to  operate,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.     It  is 
certain,  however,   that  delay  will  bring  with  it  accu- 
niuluteJ  evils,  which  will  render  their  condition  more 
and  more  unpleasant.     The  experience  of  every  year 
adds  to  the  conviction,  thatemigration,  and  that  alone, 
can  prtserve   from  destruction  the  remnant  of  the 
tribes  yet  living  among  us.     The  facility  with  which 
the  necessaries  of  lite  aie   procured,  and  the  treaty 
stipulations  providing  aid  for  the  emigrant  Indian:^  in 
their  agriodltural  pursuits,  and  in  the  important  con* 
cern  ol  education,  and  their  removal  from  those  cau- 
ses which  have  heretofore  depressed  all  and  destroy- 
ed maay  of  the  tribes,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  their 
exertious  and  reward  their  industry. 

The  two  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  affairs,  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  detailed  instructions  for  their 
administration  have  been  given.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  estimates  for  the  present  session,  that  a  great 
reduction  will  take  place  in  the  expenditures  ot  the 
department  in  consequence  of  these  laws.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  operation  will  be 
salutary,  and  that  the  colonization  of  the  Indians  on 
the  western  frontier,  together  with  a  judicious  sys- 
!em  of  administration,  will  still  further  rednce  the 
expenses  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  its  usefulness  and  eflicienc) 

CircurMstancea  have  boen  developed,  showing  the 
existence  of  extensive  frauds  under  the  varioas  laws 
granting  pensions  and  gratuities   for    Revolutionary 
services.     It  is  impossiblo  to  estimate  the    amount 
wliich  may  havu  been  thus  fraudulently  obtained  from 
'    the  national  treasury.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  it  has 
been  such  as  to  justify  a  re-examination  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  checks  in 
its  administration.     All  will  agree,  that  the  services 
and  sufferings  of  the  remnant  of  our  Revolutionary 
band,  should  be  fully  compensated.     But  while  this 
is  done,  every  proper  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  admission   of  fabricated  and   fraudulent 
claims.    In  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  the  at- 
testations and  certificates  of  judicial  officers  of  the 
varioas  States,  fbrm  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
checks  which  are  interposed  against  the  commission 
of  frauds.     These,  however,    have  been,  and  may 
be,  fabricated,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  detec- 
tion at  the  examining  ofHces.     And  independently  of 
this  practical  difficulty,  it  is  ascertained  that  these 
documents  are  often    loosely   granted ;  sometimes, 
eren  bank  certificates  have  been  issued  ;  sometimes 
prepared  papers  have  been  signed  without   inquiry  ; 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the   seal  of  the  court 
has  been  within  reach  of  a  person  most  interested  in 
its  improper  application. 

It  is  obvious  ttiat,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
severity  of  administration  can  check  the  abuse  of 
the  law  ;  and  information  has,  from  time,  been  com. 
raunicated  t»  the  Pension  Office,  questioning  or  de- 
nying^  the  right  of  persons -placed  upon  the  pension 
list  to  the  bounty  of  the  country.  Such  cautions  are 
always  attended  to  and  examined.  But  a  far  more 
general  investigation  is  called  for  ;  and  I  therefore 
recommend,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  an  actual  inspection  should 
be  made  in  each  State,  into  the  circumstances  and 
claims  of  every  person  now  drawing  a  pension.  The 
honest  veteran  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  scru. 
tiny,  while  the  fraudulent  claimant  will  be  detected, 
and  the  public  treasury  lelieved  to  an  amount,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  far  greater  than  has  heretofore 
been  suspected.  The  details  of  such  apian  could  be 
so  regulated  as  to  interpose  the  necessary  checks, 
without  any  burthensome  operation  upon  the  pension, 
ers.     The  object  should  be  two-fold — 

1.  To  look  into  the  original  justice  of  the  claims, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  under  a  proper  system  of 
regulations,  by  an  examination  of  the  claimants 
themselves,  and  by  inquiring,  in  the  vicinity  of  iheir 
residence,  into  their  history,  and  into  the  opinion 
entertained  of  their  revoli)tiopary  serviced. 
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2.  To  ascertain,  in  all  rases,  whether  the  ori- 
nal  claimant  is  living,  and  this  by  actual  peersonal 
inspection. 

This  measure  will,  if  adopted,  be  productive,  I 
think,  of  the  desired  results,  and  I  therefore  recom. 
mend  it  to  your  consideration,  with  the  further  sug. 
gestion,  that  all  payments  should  be  suspended  till 
the  necessary  reports  are  received. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  tabular  statement  annexed  to 
the  documents  transmitted  to  Congress,  that  the  ap. 
propriations  for  objects  connected  with  the  War  De 
parimeat,  made  at  the  last  session,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1834,    excluding  the  permanent  appropria. 
tionsfor  the  payment  of  military  gratuities  under  the 
|act  of  Juue  8. 1832,  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  arming  and  equipping  the  mili. 
tia,  and  the  appropriation  often  thousand  cjollars  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which  are  nc'  annual- 
ly renewed,    amounted  to  the  sum  of  nine   millions 
three  thousand  two  hundred    and  sixty-one    dollars, 
and  that  the  estimatei<  of   appropriations    necessary 
for  the  same  branches  of  &ervice  for  the  year  1835, 
amount  to  the  sum  of   five  millions  seven    hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  nine    hundred  and  sixty, 
four  dollars,     making  a  difference  in  the  appropria. 
tions  of  the  current  year  over  the  estimates  of  appro, 
priation  for  the  next,  of  three  millions    two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand   two  hundred  and  ninety. 
»even  dollars. 

The  principal  causes  which  have  operated  at  this 
time  to  produce  this  great  difference,  arc  shown  in 
the  reports  and  documents,  and  in  the  detailed  csli. 
mates.  Some  of  these  causes  are  accidental  and 
temporary,  while|othcrs  are  permanent,  and  aided  by 
a  just  course  of  administration,  may  contine  to  ope- 
rate beneficially  upon  the  public  expenditures. 

A  just  economy,  expending  where  the  public  scr 
vice  requires,  and  withholding  where  it  does  not,  is 
among  the  indispensable  duties  of  the  Government. 
I  refer  yon  to  the  accompanyiug  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  documents  with  it, 
for  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  that  important 
branch  of  our  service,  during  the  present  year.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  « isdom  and  liberality  with 
which  Congress  have  provided  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  our  navy  material,  have  been  seconded  by 
a  corresponding  zeal  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  has  been  confided  the  execution  of  the  laws 
on  tho  subject,  and  that  but  a  short  period  would  be 
now  required  to  put  in  commission  a  force  large 
enough  for  any  exigency  into  which  the  country  may 
be  thrown. 

When  we  reflect  upon  our  position  in  relation  to 
Other  nations,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  in  the 
event  of  conflicts  with  them,  we  must  look  chiefly  to 
our  navy  for  the  protection  of  our  national  rights. — 
The  wide  seas  which  separate  us  from  other  govern- 
ments, must  of  necessity  be  the  theatre  on  which  an 
enemy  will  aim  to  assail  us.  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  on  this  element,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  possess  the  power  requisite  to  repel  or  prevent 
aggressions.  We  cannot,  therefore,  watch  with  too 
much  attention  this  arm  of  our  defence, or  cherish 
with  too  much  care  any  means  by  which  it  can  poscess 
tne  necessary  efficiency  and  extension.  To  this  end 
our  policy  has  been  hiihertofore  wisely  directed  to 
the  constant  employment  of  a  force  snfficient  to 
guard  ourcommerce,and  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
the  materials,  which  are  necessary  to  repair  I'ur  ves- 
sels, and  constrsct  with  ease  such  new  ones  as  may 
be  required  in  a  state  of  war. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  I  rccomir.end  to 
your  consideration  the  erection  ot  the  additional  Dry 
Dock  described  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
also  the  consti  uction  of  the  Steam  Batteries  to  which 
he  has  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  ef- 
ficacy as  auxiliaries  to  the  system  of  defence  now  in 
use. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaser  General,  herewith 
exhibits  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that  De- 
partment, at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
beyond  its  available  means,  of  three  hundred  and  tif- 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety. nine  dolUrs 
and  ninety-eight  cents,  which  on  the  first  of  July 
last,  had  been  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
eight  thousand  ninety. two  dollars  and  seventy,  four 
cents.  It  appears  also,  that  the  revenues  for  the  com. 
ing  year,  will  exceed  the  expenditures  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  which,  with 
(he  excess  of  revenue  which  will  result  from  the 
operations  of  the  current  half  year,  may  be  expect, 
cd,  independent  of  any  increase  in  the  gross  amount 
of  postages,  to  supply  the  entire  deficit  before  the 
end  of  1835.  But  as  this  calculation  is  bae«d  on  the 
gross  amount  of  postages  which  had  accrued  within 
the  period  embraced  by  the  times  of  striking  the  l>a. 
lances,  it  is  obvious  that  wiiiiout  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  postages,  the  existing  re- 


trenchments must  be  persevered  in  through  the  yea' 
1836,  that  the  Department  may  accumulate  a  surplus 
fund  sufficient  to  place  it  in  a  condition  of  perfect 
ease. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  though  they  have  increased,  and 
their  amount  is  above  that  of  any  former  year,  have 
yet  fallen  short  of  the  estimates  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  is  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  increase  of  the  free  letters  f  rowing 
oat  of  the  rztension  and  abase  of  the  frankiug  pri- 
vilege. There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  executive  offices  to  which  it  has  been 
granted  ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  March,  1833,  it 
it  was  extended  to  members  of  Congress  through* 
out  the  whole  year.  It  is  believed  that  a  revision 
of  the  laws  relative  to  the  franking  privilege,  with 
some  enactments  to  enforce  more  rigidly  the  restric< 
tions  under  which  it  is  granted,  would  operate  bene- 
jficially  to  the  country,  by  enabling  the  Department 
at  an  earlier  period  to  restore  the  mail  facilities  that 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  to  extend  them  more 
widely  as  the  growing  settlements  of  the  country 
may  require. 

To  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Government, 
and  sojust  to  our  constituents,  who  ask  no  exclusive 
privileges  for  themselves,  and  are  not  willing  to  con. 
cede  them  to  others,  I  earnestly  recommend  the  se- 
rious attention  of  Congress. 

The  importance  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  grown,  both  in 
its  revenues  and  its  operations,  seem  to  demand  ite 
re.organization  by  law.  The  whole  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements  have  hitherto  been  left  entirely 
to  Executive  control,  and  individual  discretion. — 
The  principle  is  as  sound  in  relation  to  this  as  to  any 
other  Department  of  the  Government,  that  as  little 
discretion  should  be  confided  to  the  Executive  offi- 
cer whocontrolls  it,  as  is  compatible  with  its  effici- 
ency. It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that 
it  be  organized  with  an  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  its 
own,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  who 
shall  be  branches  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Your  attention  is  again  respectfully  invited  to  the 
defect  which  exists  in  the  Judicial  System  of  the  Uni. 
ted  States.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the 
uniform  operations  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  through, 
out  the  several  States,  all  of  which,  standing  on  the 
same  footing  as  members  of  the  Union,  have  equal 
rights  to  the  advanuges  and  benefits  resulting  from 
its  laws.  The  object  is  not  attained  by  the  judicial 
acts  now  in  force,  because  they  leave  one  fourth  of 
the  States  without  Circuit  Courts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  place  all 
the  States  on  the  fame  footing  in  this  respect,  either 
by  the  creation  of  an  additional  number  of  associate 
judges,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  the  circuits  assigned 
to  those  already  appointed,  so  as  to  include  the  new 
States.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  in  a  proper 
organiiation  of  the  judicial  system,  so  as  to  secure 
its  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  such  an  increase  of 
judges  as  would  incumber  the  supreme  appellate  tri- 
bunal, it  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the 
great  injustice  which  the  present  operation  of  the 
!<ystem  produces. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  also  pardoned  for  renewing 
the  recommendation  I  have  so  often  submitted  to 
your  attention,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  electing  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  t«  be- 
stow upon  the  subject,  increases  my  conviction  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by 
the  adopton  of  some  plan  which  will  secure,  in  all 
contingencies,  that  important  right  of  sovereignty  to 
the  direct  control  of  the  People.  Could  this  be  at- 
tained, and  the  terms  of  those  officers  be  limited  to  a 
single  period  of  either  four  or  six  years,  I  think  our 
liberties  would  possess  an  additional  safeguard. 

At  your  last  session  I  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  destruction  of  the  public  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Treasury  Department.  As  the  public  in- 
terest requires  that  another  building  should  be  erect- 
ted,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  means  will  be  seasonably  provided,  and  that  they 
will  be  ample  enough  to  authorize  such  an  enlarge- 
ment  and  improvement  in  the  plan  of  the  building  as 
will  more  effectually  accommodate  the  public  of- 
ficers, and  secure  the  public  documents  deposited  in 
it  from  the  casualties  of  fire. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  bill 
eatitled  "  an  Act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Wabash  river,"  which  was  sent  to  me  at  the  close  of 
your  last  session,  onght  to  pass,  and  I  have  there- 
fore withheld  from  it  my  approval,  and  now  return  it 
to  the  Senate,  the  body  in  which  it  originated. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  connected  with  the  adioinLitra- 
tion  of  public  affairs,  more  important  or  more  difficult  to 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
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rightful  authority  and  proper  action  of  the  Federal  Govern 
raents  upon  the  lubject  of  Internal  Improvements.    To  in 
herent  embarrassments  have  been  adoed  others  resulting 
from  the  course  of  our  legislation  concerning  it. 

I  have  heretofore  communicated  freely  with  Ckingreiis  up 
on  this  subject,  and  in  adverting  to  it  again,  1  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  increased  conviction  of  its  extreme  im- 
portance,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  and  the  prudent  management 
of  the  public  revenue,  as  on  account  of  its  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 

We  are  in  no  danger  from  violations  of  the  Coosti. 
tution  by  which  encroachments  arc  made  upon  tlic 
personal  rights  of  the  citizens.  The  sentence  of 
'  condemnation  long  since  pronounced  by  the  Ameri- 
can People  upon  acts  of  that  character,|will,  I  doubt 
not,  continue  to  prove  as  salutary  in  its  effects  as  it  is 
irreversible  in  i,8  nature.  But  against  the  danger  ot 
unconstitutional  acts,  which,  instead  of  menacing  the 
vengeance  of  offended  authority,  proffer  local  advan 
tages,  and  bring  in  their  train  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  we  are,  I  fear,  not  so  safe.  To  suppose 
that  because  our  Government  has  been  instituted  (or 
the  benefit  of  ths  People,  it  must  therefore  have  the 
power  to  do  whatever  may  seem  to  conduce  to  the 
public  good,  is  an  error,  into  which  honest  minds  are 
too  apt  to  fall.  In  yielding  themselves  to  this  fallacy, 
they  overlook  the  great  considerations  on  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  founded.  They  forget  that 
in  consequence  of  the  conceded  diversities  in  the  in. 
te  rests  and  condition  of  the  different  States,  it  was 
foreseen,  at  the  period  of  its  adoption,  that  although  a 
particular  measure  of  the  Government  might  be  bene- 
ficial and  proper  in  one  State,  it  might  be  the  reverse 
in  another — that  it  was  for  this  reason  the  States 
would  not  consent  to  make  a  grant  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  general  and  usual  powers  of  Go- 
vernment, but  of  such  only  as  were  specifically  enu- 
merated.and  the  probable  effects  of  which  they  could, 
as  they  thought,  safely  anticipate ;  and  they  forgot 
also  the  paramount  obligation  upon  all  to  abide  by  the 
compact,ithen  so  solemnly,  and,  it  was  hoped,  so  firm- 
ly established.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  to  the  con- 
stitution springing  from  the  sources  I  have  stated, 
there  has  been  one  which  was  perhaps  greater  than 
all.  I  allude  to  the  material^  whirh  this  subject  has 
afforded  for  sinister  appeals  to  selfis'.*!  feelings,  and  the 
opinion  heretefore  so  ezteleively  entertained  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  personal  ambition. 
With  such  stimulants  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  acts 
and  pretensions  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
behalf  should  sometimes  have  been  carried  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  questions  whi  oh  have  arisen 
upon  this  subject  hare  related — 

1st.  To  the  power  of  making  internal  improvements  with- 
in the  hmits  of  «  State,  with  the  right  ofterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion, sufficient  at  least  for  their  preservation  and  use ; 

2d.  To  the  right  of  appropriating  money  in  aid  of  such 
works  when  carried  on  by  a  btate,  or  by  a  company  in  vir- 
tue of  State  authority,  surrendering  the  claim  of  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and 

3d.  To  the  propriety  of  appropriations  for  improvements 
of  a  particular  class,  viz.  for  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
public  piers,  and  for  the  removal  of  sand  bars,  sawyers,  and 
Other  t(>mporary  and  partial  impediments  in  our  navigable 
rivers  and  harbors. 

The  claims  of  power  for  the  General  Government 
upon  each  sf  these  points  certainly  present  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest.  The  first  is  however  of  much  the 
greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the 
dangers  of  unequal  and  improvident  expenditures  of 
public  moneys,  common  to  all,  thereis  superadded  to 
that  the  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  respective 
governments.  Federal  jurisdiction,  at  least  to  the  ex 
tent  I  have  stated,  has  been  justly  regarded  by  its 
advocates  as  neceesarily  appurtenant  to  the  power  in 
question,  if  that  exists  by  the  constitution.  That 
the  most  injurious  conflicts  would  unavoidably  arise 
between  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments,  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution 
al  provision  marking  out  their  respective  boundaries 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  local  advantages  to  be  oh- 
tained  would  induce  the  state  to  overloek  in  the  be. 
ginning  the  dangers  'and  difficulties  to  which  they 
might  ultimately  be  exposed.  The  powers  exercised 
by  the  federal  government  would  soon  be  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  state  authorities,  and  originating 
as  they  must  from  implication  or  assumption,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  affix  to  them  certain  and  safe  limits. 
Opportunities  apd  temptations  to  the  assunjption  of 
power  incompatible  with  state  sovereignty  would  be 
increased,  and  those  barriers  which  resist  th«  tenden. 
cy  of  our  system  towards  consolidation  greatly 
weakened.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the  general 
(ovemment  might  not  always  have  the  discretion  to 
abstain  from  intermeddling  with  state  concerns ;  and 
if  they  did  they  would  not  always  escape  the  suspicion 
of  having  done  so.  Collistons,  and  consequent  irri- 
tations would  spring  up, — that  harmony  which  should! 
ever  exist  between  the  general  government  and  each! 
naember  of  the  confedercy,  would  be  frequently  iiuer- 


rupted — a  spirit  of  contention  would  be  engendered — 
and  the  dangers  of  division  greatly  multiplied. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  notwithstanding  these  grave 
objections,  this  dangerous  doctrine  was  at  one  time 
apparently  proceeding  to  its  final  establishment  with 
fearful  rapidity.  The  desire  to  embark  the  federal 
government  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  pre. 
vailed  in  the  highest  degree,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  first  congress  that  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  in 
my  present  situation.  When  the  bill  authorising  a 
subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  slock 
in  the  Maysvillc  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Companies, 
passed  the  two  Houses,  there  had  been  reported,  by 
the  committees  of  Internal  Improvement,  bills  con- 
taining appropriations  for  such  objects,  exclusive  of 
those  for  tlie  Cumberland  road,  and  for  harbors  and 
light  houses,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and 
six  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  amount  was  included 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sub. 
scribe  for  the  stock  of  different  companies  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  residue  was  principally  for  the  direct 
construction  of  roads  by  this  government.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  projects,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
two  Houses,  under  the  sanction  and  recommendation 
of  their  respective  committees  on  Internal  Improve, 
ment,  there  were  then  still  pending  before  the  com- 
mittees, and  in  memorials  to  Congress,  presented,  but 
not  referred,  different  projects  for  works  of  a  similar 
character,  the  expense  of  which  cannot  be  estimated 
with  certainty,  but  must  have  exceeded  one  himdred 
millions  of  dollars. 

Regarding  the  bill  authorising  a  subscription  to  the 
stock  ot  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Com. 
pany,  as  the  entering  wedge  of  a  system  which, 
however  weak  at  first  might  soon  became  strong  e. 
nough  to  rive  the  bands  of  the  Union  asunder,  and 
believing  that  if  its  pasfage  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
F.xecutiv&  and  the  People,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  limitation  Apon  the  authority  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
su«h  objects,  I  deemed  it  an  imperative  duty  to  with, 
hold  from  it  the  Executive  approval.  Although,  from 
the  obviously  local  character  of  that  work,!  might 
well  have  contented  myself  with  a  refusal  to  approve 
the  bill  upon  that  groimd,  yet,  sensible  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  anxious  that  my  views 
and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  should  be 
fully  understood  by  Congress,  and  my  constituents,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  go  further.  1  therefore  embraced 
that  early  occasion  to  apprise  Congress,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Constitution  did  not  confer  upon  it  the 
power  to  authorise  the  constraetion  of  ordinary  roads 
and  canals  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  and  to  say, 
respectfully,  that  no  bill  admitting  such  a  power  could 
receive  my  official  sanction.  I  did  so  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  whole  subject  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  difference  between  the  two  Houses  and 
myself,  and  that  the  harmonious  action  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to 
it,  would  be  ultimately  secured. 

So  far  as  it  regards  this  branch  of  the  subject,  my 
best  hopes  have  been  realized.  Nearly  four  years 
have  elapsed,  and  several  sessions  of  Congress  have 
intervened,  and  no  attempt,  within  my  recollection, 
has  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  exercise  this 
power.  The  applications  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals,  which  were  formerly  multiplied 
upon  your  files,  are  no  longer  presented;  and  we 
have  good  reason  to  infer  that  the  current  of  public 
sentiment  has  become  so  decided  against  the  preten. 
sion  as  effectually  to  discourage  its  re.assertion.  So 
thinking,  I  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the 
conviction,  that  thus  much  at  least  has  been  secured 
upon  this  important  and  embarrassing  subject. 

From  attempts  to  appropriate  the  national  funds  to 
objects  which  are  confessedly  of  a  local  character, 
we  cannot,  I  trus:,  have  any  thing  further  to  nppre- 
liend.  My  views  in  regard  to  the  expudiency  of 
making  appropriations  for  works  which  are  claimed 
to  be  of  a  national  character,  and  prosecuted  under 
State  authority,  assuming  that  Congress  have  the 
right  to  do  so,  were  stated  in  my  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1830,  and  also  in  that  containing  my  ob- 
jections  to  the  Maysville  Road  Bill. 

So  thoroughly  convinced  am  I,  that  no  such  appro- 
priations  ought  to  be  made  by  Congress,  until  a  suita- 
ble  constitutional  provision  is  made  upon  the  subject, 
and  so  essential  do  I  regard  the  point  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  cotmtry,  that  1  conld  not  consider  my- 
self as  discharging  my  duty  to  my  constituents  in 
giving  the  Executive  sanction  to  any  bill  containing 
such  an  appropriation.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  that  the  public  Treasury  shall  be  re. 
sorted  to  for  -the  means  to  prosecute  such  works, 
they  will  concur  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
prescribing  a  rule  by  which  the  national  character  of 
the  works  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  which  the  greatest 


practical  equality  of  benefits  may  be  secured  to  each 
member  of  the  confederacy.  The  eflects  of  such  a 
regulation  would  be  most  salutary  in  preventing  un. 
profitable  expenditure,  in  securing  our  legislation 
from  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  scramble  for 
the  favors  of  Government,  and  in  repressing  the  spirit 
of  discontent  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  an  un. 
equal  distribution  of  treasures  which  belong  alike 
to  all. 

There  is  another  class  of  appropriations  for  what 
may  be  called,  without  impropriety,  internal  improve, 
menis,  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  standing 
upon  different  groimds  from  those  tu  which  I  have  re. 
ferred.  I  allude  to  such  as  have  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  the  removal  of 
partial  and  temporary  obstructions  in  our  navigable 
rivers,  for  the  facility  and  security  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  grounds  upon  which  I  distinguish 
appropriations  of  this  character  from  others  have 
already  been  stated  to  Congress.  I  will  now  only  add 
that  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new 
Constitution,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  all  expenses 
which  should  accrue  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of 
August,  1789,  in  the  necessary  support  aud  mainten- 
ance and  repairs  of  all  light  houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or 
port  of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  naviga. 
tion  thereof  easy  and  safe,  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  me  United  States ;  and  further,  that 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu. 
ry  to  provide  by  contracts,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  for  rebuilding  when  necessary  and  keep, 
ing  in  good  repair  the  light  houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers,  in  the  several  States,  and  for  fur- 
nishing  them  with  supplies.  Appropriations  for 
similar  objects  have  been  continued  from  that  time 
to  the  present  without  interruption  or  dispute. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  our  foreign  commerce,  ports  of  entry  and 
delivery  have  been  multiplied  and  established,  not 
only  upon  our  seaboard,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  upon  our  lakes  and  navigable  rivers.  The 
convenience  and  safety  of  this  commerce  have  led 
to  the  gradual  extension  of  these  expenditures ;  to 
the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  placing,  planting,  and 
sinking  of  buoys,  beacons,  and  piers,  and  to  the  re. 
moval  of  partial  and  temporary  obstructions  in  our 
navigable  rivers,  and  in  the  harbors  upon  our  great 
lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  seaboard.  Although  I  have 
expressed  to  Congress  my  apprehension  that  these 
expenditures  have  sometimes  been  extravagant  and 
disproportionate  to  the  advanta^s  to  be  derived  from 
them,  I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refuse  my  as. 
sent  to  bills  containing  them,  and  have  contented  my. 
self  to  follow  in  this  respect  in  the  footsteps  of  all  my 
predecessors.  Sensible,  however,  from  experience 
and  observation,  of  the  great  abuses  to  which  the  un. 
restricted  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Congress  was 
exposed,  I  have  prescribed  a  limitation  tor  the  go. 
vemment  of  my  own  conduct,  by  which  expenditures 
of  this  character  are  confined  to  places  below  the 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery  established  by  law,  I  am 
very  sensible  that  this  restriction  is  not  as  satisfacto. 
ry  as  could  be  desired,  and  that  much  embarrassment 
may  be  caused  to  the  Executive  Department  in  its 
execution,  by  appropriations  for  remote  and  not  well 
understood  objects.  But  as  neither  my  own  reflec. 
tions,  nor  the  fights  which  I  may  properly  derive 
from  other  sources,  have  supplied  me  with  a  better,  I 
shall  continue  to  apply  my  best  exertions  to  a  faithful 
application  of  the  rule  upon  which  it  is  founded.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  could  not  give  my  assent  to  the 
bill  entitled  "An  act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Wabash  river,"  but  I  could  not  have  done  so  without 
receding  from  the  ground  which  I  have,  upon  the  full, 
est  consideration,  taken  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
which  Congress  has  been  heretofore  apprized,  aiu\ 
without  throwing  the  subject  again  open  to  abuse, 
which  no  good  citizen,  entertaining  my  opinions, 
could  desire. 

I  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  candor  of  my  fe/kiw-cit, 
izens,  in  vv'hose  hberal  indulgence  1  have  already  so  large- 
ly  participated  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  my  motives  in 
interposing,  as  I  have  done,  on  this  and  other  occasions 
checks  to  a  course  of  legislation  which,  witiuMit  in  the 
slightest  degree  calUng  in  question  the  motives  of  others,  I 
consider  as  sanctioning  improper  and  unconstitutioiud  ex. 
penditures  of  public  treasure. 

I  am  not  hostile  to  internal  improvements,  and  wish  to  see 
them  extended  to  every  part  of  the  country.  But  I  am  ful- 
ly persuaded,  if  they  are  not  commenced  in  proper  manner, 
confined  to  proper  objects,  and  conducted  under  an  authori- 
ty generally  conceded  to  be  rightful,  that  a  successful  pros- 
ecution  of  them  cannot  he  reasonably  expected.  The  at. 
tempt  will  meet  with  resistance  where  it  might  otherwise 
receive  support,  and  instead  of  streneiheriing  the  b(Mxl«  of 
oar  confederacy,  it  will  only  mnltiply  and  aggravate  the 
cauae.of  disunion.  ANDREW  JAC'KSON.    ^ 

December  1,  1834. 
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FOREIGN   VARIETIES. 

MetternielCa  Syalem  oj  Ooverntnent. — The  Aug$- 

vrgk  Gazette  contains  the   followinjpf  reflections, 

occasioned  by  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Pfince  Met- 

temich's  elevation  to  the  high  office  of  Prime  Minis- 

ter  of  Austria  : 

••  The  Prince  assumed  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  vast  Austrian  empire  a  few  days  af. 
ter  the  battle  of  Wagram,  whent  the  political  opin- 
ions of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  total  disorganiza- 
tion. On  th«  7th  of  October,  three  months  later,  the! 
Prince  was  officially  appointed  to  the  same  Depart-' 
roent,  fo:  which  he  had  shown  himself  singularly 
qualified.  At  this  time  the  power  of  Napoleon  was 
at  its  height,  and  he  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  nation  which  he  bad  made  so  many  attempts  to 
weaken.     Napoleon  was  crowned  with  power  and 

J  lory  ;  his  power  extended  from  the  Vistula  to  Ca. 
iz — from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  extremity  of 
Calabria.  That  formidable  empire  seemed  then  dai 
ly  to  become  more  consolid-ted,  and  promised  ages 
of  domination  to  him  and .  his  posterity.  Europe 
beheld  with  astonishment  his  rapid  conquests,  and 
the  magic  extension  of  his  powor.  A  few  profound 
observers,  and  amongst  the  number  was  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  discovered  the  secret  of  the  weakness  of  the 
French. 

'*  Gradually,  circumstances,  unforseen  by  the 
mass  of  mankind,  brought  about  the  overthrow  oi 
that  gigantic  empire.  The  legions  which  had  pene- 
trated to  the  Nile,  and  had  marched  in  triumph  from 
the  Tagus  to  Russia,  at  last  succumbed  under  the 
load  of  victories.  Then  Sovereigns  and  nations  uni. 
ted  in  the  moat  sacred  bonds  of  brotherhood  against 
the  unprecedented  favorite  of  fortune.  The  battle 
of  Leipsic  relieved  Germany  from  the  yoke  which 
had  presAd  so  heavily  upon  her.  Her  injured  sons 
avenged  the  thousand  wrongs  she  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  licentious  French  soldiery,  and  the 
capital  of  their  late  oppressors  lay  exposed  to  a  de- 
servedly terrible  retribution. 

•|  The  Bourbons  were  restered  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors,  and,  in  an  assembly  of  Sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  the  most  memorable  in  tbu  history  of 
the  world,  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  brought  back 
to  their  natural  state.  The  nations  were  a  second 
time  thrown  into  alarm,  and  a  second  time  they  re- 
stored peace  to  the  world.  The  man  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed,  so  mucu  misery, 
was  consigned  to  a  barren  rock  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  to  end  his  days,  the  prisoner  of  the  notion 
which  he  most  detested.  The  powers  Europe  were 
then  left  in  peace  to  turn  ihoir  attention  towards 
their  people. 

"  Spain  became  a  prey  to  civil  war,  in  changing  a 
long-established  system  of  governmeut  for  one  which 
she  did  not  understand,  and  she  found  herself  oblig- 
ed to  return  to  the  former  state  of  things.  The  at. 
tempt  at  innovation  of  to-day  will  have  the  samel 
end,  for  the  moral  state  of  Spain  will  not  allow  of 
such  ameliorations.  ! 

"  Portugal  founded  an  empire  in  the  New  World, 
and  she  herself  is  now  the  victim  of  revolutionary 
measures.  France,  after  a  repose  of  fifteen  years, 
was  hurried  into  the  course  which  formerly  proved 
so  disastrous  to  herself  and  Europe.  The  day  ot 
the  popular  triumph  was  the  day  of  her  ruin  ;  the 
illusions  have  vanished,  and  she  is  now  fast  retre. 
grading.  Italy  attempted  to  follow  the  example  oi 
France,  but  happily  for  herself  she  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  about  her  own  destruction. 

••  Turkey,  distracted  by  foreign  and  domestic  feuds, 
haa  lost  many  o^"  her  fairest  provinces.  Her  hitherto 
natural  enemy  has  now  become  her  friend,  and  will 
remain  such.  The  iuteresis  of  Russia  are  now  close- 
ly allied  to  those  of  the  Porte.  The  Emperor  Alex* 
ander  died  covered  with  glory,  deplored  by  his  peo. 
pie,  and  esteemed  and  regretted  by  Europe.  Con- 
^tantine  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  younocr 
brother  Nicholas,  who  trod  the  Hydra  of  revolution 
under  his  feet,  and  has  lately  succeeded  in  restoring 
peace  to  Polsnd. 

"In  this  short  space  of  time  England  has  had  her 
Castlereagh,  Canning,  Liverpool,  and  Grey.  Each 
successive  administration  has  been  hesitating  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  democracy  ;  but  the  door 
of  the  revolution  has  at  last  been  opened. 

"  In  1810  Austria  found  her  herself  in  a  most  criti. 
cal  position.    Since  the  taking  of  Paris,  until  the  pre- 
•eot  hour,  she  has  followed  the  same  political  system. 
Her  power  and  influence    have  changed,  it  is  true  ; ' 
bat  neither  reproach  nor  praise  has  been  able  to  in- ! 
dace  her  to  abandon  her  principles.  { 

"The  country  is  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the' 
greatest  plenty — the  necesssries  of  life  are  cheap — 
and  the  people  love  their  Emperor.  The  arts  and 
■cieneea  flourish,  and  commerce  is  in  a  flourishing 


state  all  over  the  empire ;  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  good,  and  order  and  tranquility  reign  every- 
where. 

"Ausiria  haa  always  shown  herself  the  implacable 
enemy  of  reckless  innovations.  The  device  on  her 
standard  is  '  Undoubted  Right,*  and  every  one  will 
rally  round  it  in  case  of  need. 

"This  undeviating  policy  of  25 years  is  a  rare  po- 
litical phenomenon.  History  will  mention  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  the  name  of  Metternich  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  pei  severing  character  of 
his  svstem." 


Firemen  of  Paris. — ft    is    almost    superfluous  to 
state    that    there  is  in  Paris,  and  indeed,  in    every 
town  of  France,  a  corps  of  foremen,  who  are  denom- 
inated   »apeurt.pompier$.     The  men   composing    it 
are   in  general,  carpenters.     Their  full  dress    con- 
sists of  a   military   blue  coat,  with  red   epaulettes, 
blue  trousers,  gaiters,  and  a  brass  helmet,  sormount. 
ed    by  bear  shin,  and  ornamented    with  a  searlet 
plume.     When  off  guard  the  helmet  is   changed  for 
a  cocked  hat.  Besides  being  similarly  trained,  they  are 
armed  like  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  with  the  musket, 
bayonet,  and  briquet  (a  short  cut-and-thrust-sword.) 
On  summons  to  a  fire  the  gorgeous   helmet  is  put 
ofl',  and  replaced  by  a  plain    but    serviceable   brass 
casque,  which  guards  the  head  against  falling  bricks, 
tiles  or  pieces  of  timber.     The  military  coat  is  doff, 
ed,  and  a  tight  smart  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  substi- 
tuted for  it.    If   the  fire  be  not   of  an  extensive  or 
very  menacing  character,  three  men  only  are  toldoff 
from  those  on  duty,  and  fly  to  the  scene  of  action. — 
One  of  them  bears  an  axe,  a  second  a   coil  of  rope, 
with    hooks  attached  to  it,  the  third  a    ladder.     Of 
their   knowledge,    dexterty,    activity  and    courage 
on  arriving  at  the   place  where  summoned,  I  shall 
not  here  stop  to  speak  in  the  terms  of  eulogy,  which 
on  every  occasion  they  merit,  because    the    attempt 
would  necessarily  invoUe  the  discossion  of  the  ques- 
tion whethef  or  not  their  military  habits  do  not  con- 
duce to  theiit  efficiency.     At  present  I  shall  only  add 
that  every  theatre,  spectacle,  and  institution  in  Paris 
is  day  and    night    watched  and  guarded  by  one    or 
more  firemen,  the  number  ot  them  being  always  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  oi  the  building  or  the  lioz 
ard  to  which  it   is    exposed.     Besides  the  ordinary 
guard  of   firemen  at  every  theatre  in  Paris,  a  rein- 
torcement  arrives  an  hour  before  the  doors  are  open 
ed,  which  is  withdrawn  an    hour,  I  believe  ;  after 
the    termination  of    the    performances.     The  well 
grounded  sense  of  seeurity  with  which  the  Parisian 
audiences  regard  the  most  flaming  incidents  on  the 
stage  is  hence  easily  accounted  for.  and  it  is  indeed 
well  worth  the  cost  it   occasions.     It  is   impossible 
to  pass  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  at  five  o'clock  on 
any  day  without  being  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
order,  yet  business  like  demeanour  of  the  various  de- 
tachments   of    firemen  that  at  that  hour  issue  from 
their  barrack  in  that  street,  and  proceed  to  their  re- 
spective posts  at  the  theatres.     Even  the  houses  of 
private  individuals  who  give  entertainments  are  pla- 
ced  fur  the  moment  under  the  safeguard  of  the  near. 
est  body  or. detachment  oi  sapeurs  pompiert.     In  the 
Palaces,   Houses  of  Legislature,  and  indeed  every 
great    building    belonging    to    the    State,  including 
the  residences  or  hotels  oi   the    Ministers,  firemen 
are  ever  present.     Every  man  who  has  been  in  Paris 
is  capable  of  dilating  on  the  advantages  that  obvious- 
ly result  from  the  maintenance  of  such  a  conservative 
body  as  that  oi  whch  I  speak — the  aapeurs-pempiers. 
Its    superiority  in  every    thing  (except  perhaps  the 
personal  courage  and  devotion  of  the   individuals; 
over  the  firemen  of  London  requires  not   to    those 
who  have  Bcen  both  to  be  demonstrated.     The  com- 
parative absence  of  such  a  calamity  as  a  fired  dwel- 
ling house  or  other  building  in  Paris  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  houses,  as 
to  the  intelligence,  sagacity,  training,  discipline,  aung 
froi  I,  and  activity   of  the  aapeura-pom piers. — [Letter 
from  Paris  in  the  Morning  Ileruld.J 

Antiquities  af  Upper  Peru. — In  his  very  interes- 
ting viva  voce  communications  to  the  meeting  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Mr.  Pcntland  stated,  that  all  about  the  lake 
Titicaca  he  had  discovered  innumerable  tombs,  hun 
dreds  of  which  he  had  entered  and  examined.  The 
monuments  were  of  a  grand  species  of  design  and 
architecture,  resembling  Cyclopean  remains  and  no 
unworthy  of  the  arts  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece.— 
They  therefore,  betokened  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  fact  belonging 
to  them  was  their  invariably  containing  the  mortal 
remains  of  a  race  of  men  of  all  ages,  from  the 
earliest  infancy  to  maturity  and  old  age,  the  for- 
mation of  whose  crania  seemed  to  prove  that  they 
were  an  extinct  race  of  natives,  who  had  inhabited 
Upper  Peru  above  a  thousand  years  ago,  and    diflf- 


ering  from  any  mortal*  now  inhabiting  «ar  globe. — 
Tbe  site  is  between  14  deg.  and  19  deg.  oi  north 
latitude,  and  the  skulls  found  (of  which  specimens 
are  both  in  London  and  Paris)  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  exeni  behind  the  occipital  foramen, 
insomuch  that  it  could  hardly  be  believed  their 
owners  could  move  in  a  perpendicuUr  position. — 
For,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebral  mass 
must  have  been  deposited  in  this  wonderfully  elon- 
gated cerebellum;  and  as  the  bones  ot  the  face 
were  also  much  elongated,  the  general  appearance 
must  have  been  rather  that  of  some  of  the  ape  family 
than  ofhuman  beings.  In  the  tombs,as  in  those  of  E. 
gypt  parcels  of  grain  were  left  inside  the  dead  ;  and  it 
was  another  singularcircumstance,  that  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  so  left,  was  different  from  any  that  now 
existed  in  the  country.  Mr.  Pentland  entered  into 
details  to  show  that  the  extraordinary  fotms  thus 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  from  their  long  sojourn 
could  not  be  attributed  to  pressure,  or  any  external 
force,  similar  to  that  still  employed  by  many  Ameri- 
can tribes  ;  and  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  this 
view,  the  opinions  of  Cuvier,  of  Gall,  and  of  many 
other  celebrated  naturalis  s  and  anatomists. — 
On  these  grou.ids  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  con. 
stituted  the  population  of  these  elevated  regions  be. 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  population, 
which,  in  its  physical  characters,  its  customs,  &,c., 
offered  many  analogies  with  the  Asiatic  races  of  the 
old  world.  .... ...,...,     . 

Sincapore. — About  ten  P.M.  on   the  36th  we    an- 
chored in  Sincapore-roads  ;  and  upon  the  following 
day  I  landed  and  took   up    my  residence,  with  iny 
friend  Mr.  Bowstead.     The  island  of  Sincapore,  at 
ilie  part  on  which  the  settlement  has  been   formed, 
has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  when  seen  from 
the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  does  not  prove 
lens  attractive  to  the  stranger  on   landing  ;  the   gov- 
ernment hill,  with   its  neat  bungalow  and  flag-stafl', 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  view ;  and  the  undu. 
lating  character  of  the  land,  with  the  thickly  timber- 
ed country  in  the  distance,  imparts  a  pleasing  varie. 
ty.     Who  can  regard  this  settlement,  so  very  recent, 
ly  established,  yet  now  become  a  place  of  importance 
t>y  the  enterprise  of  British    merchants,  (almost  un- 
aided by  any  nsistance  from   government,)  without 
feeling  haw  just  the  conclusion  is,  that  commerce 
can  elevate   the  most  barren  and   improductive  spot 
to  a  place  of  high  importance  7     Look  at  the  magni. 
ficent  private  mansions,  warehouses,  and  the  extent 
of  commerce,  showing  tbe   present  and  increasing 
wealth  of  this  rising  settlement.     The  town  is  erec 
tod  on  the  banks  of  a  salt,  water  creek,  more  com- 
manly  named  the  Sincapore  river  ;  one  side  contains 
the    warehouses,  stores,   offices,  &c.  ot  the  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  tbe  native  streets,  bazaars,  Ac. — 
Opposite  to  it  is  an  extensive  plain,  adorned  by  sever- 
al elegant  mansions  ;  and  beyond  the  Kampong  Glam, 
Malay  town,    with   the  residence   of   the  sultan  of 
Johore  and  his  followers  ;  from  him  the  island  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Goverument,  for  which  he 
still  receives   tbe    annual  pension  which   had   been 
stipulated  at  the  time.     Close  to   the  creek,  which 
has    received  the  more  dignified  application  of  the 
"Sincapore  river,"  wharfs  extend  from  and  opposite 
to  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.     The  two  most 
extensive  and  splendid  buildings  are  those  recently 
erected    by  Messrs  Armstrong  and  Gemmil.    The 
Commercial  square,  contains  some  very  good  build- 
ings,  used  as  offices,  shops,  and  residences ;  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which,  for  elegance,  is  the  build- 
ing used  as  offices  and  warehouses  by  the  firm  of 
Messis.  Rawson,  Houldsworth,  and  Co.     The  river, 
at  the  lowest  pan  of  the  settlement,  always  presents 
an  animated  scene,  from  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
native  boats,   with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  live  stock, 
as  well  as  from  the  number  of  sampons  plying  for 
hire,  or  attending  upon  the  commanders  of  vesseU, 
who  iiinploy  them,  in    this  sultry  climate,  in  prefer: 
encc  to  exposing  theircrews  to  a  tropical  sun  ;  many 
native  Iwats  lie  waiting  or  delivering  cargoes  ot  the 
various  productions  of  tbe  fertile  islands  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    At  night,  the  flickering  and  brilliant  lights  from 
the  numerousi  boats  upon  the  river  make  an  animated 
appearance. — [Bennett's  Wanderings.] 

Structure  of  Feathers. — Sir  David  Brewster  com- 
municated to  the  British  Association  a  verbal  ac- 
count, which  he  illustrated  by  figures,  of  some 
curious  results,  which  be  had  obtained  respecting 
the  structure  of  feathers.  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Ro- 
get  kad,  as  he  mentioned,  explained,  generally,  the 
beautitul  mechanism  by  which  nature  enables  the 
tender  fabric  of  the  vane  of  the  feather  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  to  repair  itself  when  divided. 
By  the  use  of  very  fine  microscopes  of  garnet  and 
sapphire.  Sir  David  succeeded  in  developing  the  mi- 
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nuie  itractures  by  which  the  preceding;  meclianism 
operates  :  and  he  particularly  described  a  singular 
•pfing,  consisting  uf  a  number  of  slender  fibres 
laid  together,  all  of  which  resisted  the  division  of 
the  feather  or  the  separation  of  its  fibrils,  and  whidi 
again  closed  themselves  together  when  their  sepa. 
ratioa  had  been  forcibly  effected.  He  described  the 
difference  between  down  and  feather,  the  former  be- 
ing intended  either  for  ornament  or  warmth,  and  the 
latter  for  resisting  the  action  of  the  air  when  a  con. 
tinned  fabric  was  necessary.  These  observations 
were  made  chiefly  on  the  large  feathers  from  the 
wing  of  the  vulture ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
structure  is  the  same  in  other  feathers,  though  with 
various  modifications.  The  curious  property  pre 
served  by  the  fibrilb  of  hooking  themselves  toge 
ther  when  they  had  been  separated,  was  mentioned 
as  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  though  the  author 
felt  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 

Free  Negro  Labor. — According  to  a  calculation 
which  is  eonsidered  to  be  correctly  made,  the  is. 
land  of  Jamaica  exported  in  1823,  with  342,382 
•laves,  1,417,758  quintals  of  sugar,  which  was  a 
year  of  great  fertility  in  the  West  Indies  :  andPuer. 
to  Rico,  with  45,000  slaves,  at  the  highest  calcula. 
tion,  produced  414,663  quintals  ;  therefore  Jamai. 
ca,  with  a  number  of  slaves,  nearly  nine  times 
greater,  yielded  only  3  1-2  times  more  sugar,  which 
clearly  shows  that  free  labor  in  Puerto  Rico  con- 
tributes largely  to  produce  even  sugar.  To  the 
number  of  tree  laborers  only  ran  this  difference  be 
attributed,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  al. 
though  the  soil  of  Jamaica  is  not  so  fertile  as  that 
of  Puerto  Rico,  yet  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is 
better  understood.  In  the  same  year,  the  three  British 
islands  of  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Grenada, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  produce 
most  «ugar  of  alt  the  British  Antilles,  with  the  la. 
bor  of  128,000  slaves,  yielded  784,567  quintals  of 
sugar;  that  is  to  say,  that  with  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  slaves,  they  produced  less  than 
double  the  quantity  of  sugar  raised  in  one  year  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  same  year,  the  whole  of  the 
British  West  India  colonies,  with  627,000  slaves, 
yielded  only  3,005,366  quintals  uf  Sugar ;  which 
provas  that  with  15  1-2  times  more  slaves,  they  only 
produced  7  1-2  times  more  sugar  than  Puerto  Rico.  In 
1821,  428,962  quintals  of  sugar,  20,758  quintals,  96 
lbs.  of  cofiee,  and  1320  quintals  of  cotton  were  pro- 
duced  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  by  the  labor  of 
87,998  slaves ;  while  Puerto  Rico,  with  about  half 
the  number  of  slaves,  moderately  worked,  and  hu. 
manely  treated,  produced,  besides  the  quantity  of 
sugar  already  stated,  25,000  quintals  of  coffee, 
34,163  quintals  of  tobacco,  and  9,166  quintals  of 
cotton,  together  with  cattle,  pepper,  rice,  and  mauy 
minor  productions.  This  simple  enumeration  of 
facta  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  advantages  arising 
from,  and  the  extent  of,  free  labor  in  Puerto  Rico 
— [Flinter's  Account  of  Puerto  Rico.] 

Indian  Method  of  Catching  Fith. — By  means  of 
a  plant  the  Indians  have  a  sweeping  method  of  catch- 
ing fish,  which  we  for  the  information  of  pond  and 
river  poachers  in  this  country  may  give,  "  The 
Hairy  (with  which  the  Indians  intoxicate  fish)  is  a 
plant  of  the  papilonacea  order,  bearing  a  small  quan. 
tity  of  bluish  blossoms,  which  poduces  pods  about 
two  inches  long,  less  in  the  leaf  than  a  goose  quill, 
and  enclosing  about  ten  small  gray  leaves;  leaf  nine  in. 
ches  long,  central  stem  with  four  spearpointed  lea. 
flets  on  each  side,  two  inches  long  and  one  at  the 
apex:  root,  when  fall  grown,  three  inches  indiame. 
ter«  containing  a  gummy,  milky  juice,  which  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  and  prepared  by  the  Indians  for 
fishing,  by  beating  with  sticks  until  reduced  to 
mass  like  coarse  hemp ;  the  Hiary  root  is  then  em. 
ployed  to  saturate  a  coiial  (canoe)  full  of  water  un- 
til it  is  of  a  milky  whiteness,  then  conveyed  to  the 
selected  fishing  spot,and  the  water  sprinkled  with  the 
infusion  (a  solid  cubit  foot  of  the  root  will  poison  an 
acre  of  water  surface ;)  in  about  twenty  minutes 
ever  fish  within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  is  either  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows, 
ni'^ier  deteriorated  in  quality  nor  tainted  more  rap. 
idly  than  when  hooked." — [Martin's  History  of  the 
Britudi  Colonies.] 

„,f^ever  Squabble  with  a  Wit. — Dr.  Marmaduke 
CofhiU,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  in  a 
isiMr  dated  Ist  April,  (an  ominous  day.)  1736,  oh- 
'  senres  to  the  Honorable  Edward  Southwell — «*  I  see 
'Sir  Thomas  Prendegrass  has  got  nothing  by  his  re- 
■enUnent  against  Dean  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  I  never 
knew  any  man  a  gainer  by  being  provoked  at  a  wit, 
for  ibtf  laugh  is  always  against  yon,  and  the  only  re- 
turn  from  a  wit  is  fVesb  satyr." 


LcvDON  Serknadino  in  1703. — In  a  letter  from 
Mr  William  Bird  to  Mr.  Secretary  Southwell,  dat- 
ed June,  1703,  he  says,  "  Lord  Conway  bid  Mrs. 
Johnson  adieu  in  the  finest  serenade  I  ever  heard. 
It  lasted  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  and  brought  all 
the  ladies  in  Red  Lion-square  to  their  windows,  and 
Mrs.  Tempest  took  it  ill  that  the  compliment  was 
not  paid  at  her  door. 

Vanity. — In  1810,  a  notaire's  clerk  killed  himself, 
leaving  a  piece  of  paper  behind  him,  on  which  he  de. 
clared.  that  having  duly  calculated  and  considereil, 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  be  so  great  a 
man  as  Napoleon — therefore  he  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence,— [H.  L.  Bulwc-r's  France.] 


UTICA    AND  80HENECTADV    RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

TCoLlfuT  See0nd  luttalment  on  Stock. 
HE  Stockholder!  in  the  LUlea  and  Sclieiiactady  Railroad 
Company  are  re(]uei>te<l  to  pay  on  or  t>efure  the  twviitinh  day 
of  December  next,  the  sum  of  Three  Dollars  un  each  Share  of 
Stock  in  the  Company  held  by  them  rejipeci  ively  under  the  pe- 
nalty (provided  by  law  in  cant  of  non-payment)  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  ail  previoiM  payments  made  tliernon. 

StnddKtlderg  residing  ia  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within 
said  Stite  und  south  uf  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Greene  and 
Delaware,  an;  requested  to  make  aatd  parmcnts  to  the  Cashier 
of  the  Phcnix  Bank,  at  the  said  Banic  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  all  other  Stockholders  In  said  Company  are  r« 
quested  to  make  said  payments  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Com- 
pany Ht  the  Albany  City  Bank  or  at  the  Cuiuniercial  Bank,  in 
the  city  of  Albany  ;  but  any  Stockholder  residing  west  of  the 
counties  of  Albany,  Brhenectady  or  SarHto|;a  may  make  such 
payment!*  by  depositing  the  same  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  said  Trea- 
surer in  the  Oniario  Branch  Bank,  in  tlie  city  uf  tJtica,  or  lu 
the  Herkimer  County  Bank,  at  Utile  Fallf,  or  in  the  Muntgo 
mery  County  Bank,  at  Johnsiown,  pr.ividud  acertificatv  of  such 
de)>o«ite  (with  the  name  of  the  Stockholder  by  or  for  whom 
sucli  deiHwite  it  made)  Ik.-  forwarded  to  siiid  Treasurer,  so  as 
to  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  3'>tb  day  of  Deceml>er 
next. 

Albany,  November  [2,  1834.    By  order. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Treasurer  of  the  Utiea  and  Schenactady 

novl7d&.CtdecW  Railroad  Company. 


8TEPHEIirSOH« 

Builderii/u  sape-iar  tlyle  of  Pastenger  Can  for  Railroad 

No.  S64  Elizabeth  Street,  near  Bleecker  street^ 
New-Tork. 

t3-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  •xamlii 
be«e  Cars;  a  specimen  of  which  may  )>e  seen  on  that  part « 
be  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  inoperatiaa. 

Jiatf 

RAILROAD  CAR  M^HKELS  AKD  BOXKS« 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

f3r  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  CoUon  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
diy.  Paterson,  N.J.    All  orders  addressed  to  the  eubacibera 
at  Paterson,  or 60  Wall  street, New- Yorlc,  will  t>e  promptly  al 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  li  GROSVENOR. 


NLONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  undersigned 
Commiosinners,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  passed  April  34,  1834,  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  of  tlie  Lo  g  Island  Railroad 
Company,  being  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars, 
divided  into  shares  of  fllXy  dollars  each,  agreeably  lo  the  char 
ter  of  sa'.d  Company,  on  the  t5th,|16tb,  and  ITih  days  of  Decern 
t>er  next,  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
each  day,  at  the  following  places,  vi/,. — At  the  Dry  l>ock  Bank, 
No.  333  Pearl.strcet,  in  the  city  of  New  York — at  the  Appren- 
tic««'  Library  inihe  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings — at  the 
Court  House,  in  and  for  the  co  mlyaf  Queens— at  the  Iim  ot 
William  Grifiing,in  the  town  of  River  Hc.id, county  of  Suffolk — 
aithe  Houie  of  Thomas  Hatlock,  in  Smlthtown,  in  said  county 
of  SuSulk. 

Subscribers  are  required  by  the  Charter  oT  the  Company  to 
pay  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  of  subscribing  five  dollars 
on  each  share. 

Copies  Af  the  Charter  can  be  had  upon  application  at  the  Dry 
Dork  Bank,  333  Pearl-street,  New- York 


Samuel  Hicks 
John  Lorimer  Graham 
Edwin  Hicks 
Singleton  Mitcltell 
William  F.  BIydenburgh 
Joseph  H.  Goldsmith 
I3nov  tDec.  18 


Benjamin  Strong 
Joseph  Moser 
Kdround  Froct 
Nicholas  Wyckoff 
James  II.  Weeks 
Valentine  Hicks. 


iroVELTY  1VORK8,  j 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-Yorkl 
tS'THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Eneines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  rrsssca, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Mott'a  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  lor  safety  and  economy,  lo  be  eupe 
rior  to  anv  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fullest 
assurance 'is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wel'i,  and  on  rea 
aonable  terms.    A  share  ol  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
sollclteil.  mis 


ij-  TOWNSKND  dt  DURFKE,;>rP:ilmyra,  Ma^v 
facturf.rs  of  Railroad  Rtipe,  haifois  removed  their  establish 
lucntio  Hudson,  under  ilic  panic  ol  i>ur/<'e.  4fay  li  Co.ofTer  ic 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  RailroatJs  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ofthcprincipalcities  in  the  United  States.  Asio 
the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jcrvis,£og. 
M.  k  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald,  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Colombia  county,  New-Tork,  > 
January  39,  18S3.  i 

PATEirr  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAH<ROAD  SPIBLE8. 

SC^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  o)  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  mails  full  size  under  the  head,  so  as 
not  t.i  a  Iniit  water. 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs  ERASTUS  CORNING 
k.  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy,  W.  Y .  sept.  13- 1  y 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

53*  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ofthe  village  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
(hecouuty  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  hasinventeit 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  N&il« 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  tony  lUd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  tu  Spikes  for  shii^s.  The  nail  ir 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  bein>  clenched  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may 
eaaily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  ii> 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  halfof  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  i>erson  desirmg 
farther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ot  Lan 
■ingburgh.-Augtutld,  1833.  ASSiTRMtcF 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

HANUPACTORT. 

yS-  EWIN  k.  UEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  d3  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti 
more,  l>eg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  ••pe- 
cially  Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  or^er 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  Instruments  in  the  above 
branches,  which  they  can  furnibh  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairierras.    Instruotents  repaired  {with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of. ;th«  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Instruinrnls  are  held,  they  respectfully  bee  leave  to  tender  lo 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  ot 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  It  Heartte— Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
monihs  since,  I  now  offer  you  my  opinion  ol  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  esublifhioent,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  inientionallv  Jelayed,  iii  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  iKStrumeuta,  so  that  1  could 
si)eak  with  the  greater  confidence  ol  their  meriu,  if  such  the> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  not  withstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thve 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occaeional  imperfection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  saaie  lime 
a  neatness  and  beautv  of  execution,  which  reflect  mu(h  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommeud  them  as  being  worthy  the 
noiiceof  Companies  engaged  In  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  of  superior  wnrknianship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

RaUroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' InstraioentB 
ol  your  Maiiufaaure,  panlenlarly  Spirit  levels,  and  Sarvcy. 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  lake  pleasure  in  expresaing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthe  level* 
appeared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  in  use,  andacca- 
racy  and  permanency  in  adjustment*. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  "ivr  every  satisiadion  wlxn  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIA.M  HOWARD.  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
BdliUQQie,  May  1st,  1833. 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  asked  meto  giva 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu. 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  mv  opportunities  ot  my  becoming  aguainted  with 
cheiroualiiics  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
Che  skilldlsplayed  in  their  coosiruction.  The  neatness  oftfaeir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  ofthe  accuracy  ol  their  perlormance  I  have  receivet 
:<atislaciory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  1  respect, 
and  who  have  had  them  for  a  consldeiable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  In  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessiiy  ol  sending  elsewhere  for  What  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approliatioo  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  alltbe  succas*  which 
yourenierprize  so  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  kc. 

B.  H.LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerin  the  service  e  I  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  &ai|. 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  micht  be 
introduced,  but  are  tuo  lengthy.  We  shonM  be  happy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  dcsirotis  of  p«ri]s> 
ng  the  same.  W 

1  '  •  -  ■'■.'-"'■'- 
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A]9I£RICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL.. 


The  frequent  riots  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
laborers  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad 
have  induced  the  people  residing  in  its  vicinity  to 
call  a  pfiblic  meeting,  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  a 
repetiti<^  of  them.  At  this  meeting  a  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted,  which  breathe  a  true  Ame- 
rican spirit.  I 

It  is  time  that  the  thousands  who  flee  froml  beggary 
and  want  at  home,  to  this  country  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty, where  they  enjoy  privileges  in  common  with  the 
native  citizen,  should  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
abeiientt  to  the  laws — and  respect  for  the  life  and 
property  of  all.  They  must  be  taught  that  their 
having  been  slaves  and  paupers  at  home  does  not 
give  them  the  right  to  murder  our  citizens,  and  take 
possession  of  their  property,  on  their  arrival  here  ; 
that,  although  ours  is  a  country  which  affords  an  asy. 
lum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  native  citizens 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  yield  every  thing  to  those 
whom  they  have  often,  by  their  liberal  chanty,  saved 
from  suffering  and  even  starvation.  Let  Americans 
every.wherc  adopt  a  similar  course  towards  those 
who  show  a  disposition  to  trample  on  their  inalienable 
rights  and  privileges  ;  whilst  to  those  who  appreciate 
and  respect  our  institutions,  we  would  offer  the  en. 
joyment  of  every  civil  privilege  secured  by  the  most 
perfect  constitution  that  was  ever  framed  by  man. 

Washington  Railroad  Outrages. — At  a  large  and 
r«fp«ctable  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  Anne  Arundel 
and  Prince  Georges  counties  adjacent  to  the  Bahi. 
m«re  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  held  at  Merrill's 
tavern  on  the  26th  inst.  Col  Geurge  Coolie  being 
called  to  the  chair,  and  George  L.  Stockett,  Es^.  ap. 
poJDCed  Secretary.  The  following  preamble  and  re- 
vuiutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :        T 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  Ann  Arundel  and  Prince 
George  counties,  bordering  on  the  BaUimure  and 
Washington  Railroad,  has  been  the  the  scene  of  «uc- 
ct naive  riots,  dangers  and  bloodshed  since  the  com- 
irencement  of  said  work  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  whereas,  the  recent  scene  of  murders  of  the 
laoat  wanton,  diabolical  and  atrocious  character  upon 
respectable  and  unoffending  cirizens,  scarcely  paral- 
lelled in  the  annals  of  our  history  has  given  ample 
cause  to  our  fellow  citizens  for  alarm  and  appreben. 
sions  for  the  safety  of  our  lives  ;and  whereas,  while 
they  suffer  themselves  to  remain  exposed  to  the  deep 
Uid  schemes  of  that  population  from  which  all  these 
grievances  emanate. 

And  whereas,  it  is  known  to  be  confined  exclusive. 
Ijf  to  that  class  of  laborers  which  has  been  general- 
ly employed  on  the  aforesaid  work,  and  it  having 
been  esiablished  beyond  all  question,  that  the  Irish 
laborers  compose  that  class,  and  that  they  have  form- 
ed secret  associations,  to  which  they  are  bound  un- 
der the  most  awful  and  solemn  oaths  to  keep  each 
other's  secrets,  and  under  which  association  they 
are  enabled  to  accomplish  their  hellish  plots  without' 
being  in  danger  of  discovery.  And  whereas,  the  good 
citizens  of  these  Counties  have  in  vain  set  fortnl 
their  frrievances  and  remonstrances  to  the  properj 
•ources  for  the  removal  of  the  causes.  And  wher-| 
fs,  it  is  the  right  and  bounden  duty  of  our  fellow' 
iitiiens  to  defend  themselves  and  their  property j 
against  the  liand  of  the  ruffian,  we  the  subacrib-l 
•re,  citizens  of  the  aforesaid  Couniies,  do  unani-' 
mously  agree  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions,! 
viz  : —  j 

Resolved,  That  we  do  consider  aud  hold  the  pre. 
sent  class  of  Irish  laborers  embloyed  on  ihe  Baltimore 
and  *.<a!ihington  Railroad  us  a  gang  of  ruffians  and 
"*-jfdcrer8,  cuinbiU' d  together  under  the  mi«i 
>oiemu  ties  to  carry  into  effect  such  hellish  designs! 
a  their  passions  or  prejudices  may  prompt  them  to' 
.ommit.  ! 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  by  their  plans  of 
■ecret  association,  justice  and  the  laws  are  deprived 
of  their  dues,  it  behoves  our  fellow  citizens  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  their  quiet  and 
safety.  j 

Resolved,  That  so  long  as  the  cause  of  these' 
evils  remain  among  them,  there  is  no  security  for! 
either,  and  that  it  is  indispensible  that  it  be  removed.! 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  Directors  of  thei 
fialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  company,  be  requested' 
to  order  their  agents  and  contractors  to  discharge 
from  their  employ  all  such  laborers  as  have  been 
herein  described. 

Resolved  That  we  will  use  all  lawfnl  means  in 
•ur  power  to  bring  to  juatice,  as  naany  of  the  parti- 


cipators in  the  late  murders,  and  all  suspected  per- 
sons as  can  be  arrested. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  unite  in  expelling  from 
our  counties, /orciAZy  if  we  mus<,  all  such  charac- 
ters as  have  been  hv/ein  described. 

Resolved  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  Lt.  Col.  Campbell  and  the  officers  and 
troops  under  Ms  command  for  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient aid  afforded  by  them  in  the  arrests  which  have 
been  made  with  the  view  to  the  conviction  of  the  per- 
petrators of  the  murders  of  John  Watson  and  Wil 
liam  Messer. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
senting to  Lt.  Col.  Williams  for  his  Zealand  servi 
ces  in  aiding  the  civil  authorities  to  arrest  and  put 
down  those  rioters,  a)  also  to  Major  tlorace  Copron 
for  the  prompt  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  ex 
ecuted  his  orders,  with  so  small  a  force,  and  to  our 
fellow  citizens  who  so  promptly  volunteered  their 
services  on  this  important  occasion. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  approve  the  subjoined 
letter  of  Col.  George  Cooke  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published.  Geo  Cookb,  Chairman. 

Geo.  L.  Stockett,  See'y. 

[Here  follows  the  signatures.] 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Nov.  20,  1834. 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  President  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Dear  Sir — In  consequence  of  the  recent  murders 
on  the  Washington  Railroad,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  adjacent  to  the  Railroad  have  been  kept  in  a 
continual  state  of  alarm,  no  efficient  measures  have 
been  adopted  by  the  company  to  find  out  and  arrest 
the  murderers,  andalsu  from  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  our  citizens  have  been  threatened  by  the  laborers 
un  said  road,  I  have  been  requested  to  state  for 
your  information  that  the  residents  of  this  section  of 
tne  country  are  determined  that  iu  case  the  compa- 
ny do  not  adopt  such  measures  as  will  in  future 
secure  them  from  being  harrassed  by  these  frequent 
riots  on  the  road,  that  they  will  muster  a  sofliieient 
force  and  drive  every  Irishman  off  the  road  from 
the  Patapsco  to  the  big  Patuxent.at  all  hazards,  and 
in  this  determination  they  are  promised  the  co-oper- 
ation and  aid  of  other  sections  of  our  county. 

In  making  this  communication  I  assure  you  the 
people  are  actnated  by  no  other  motive  than  to 
put  an  end  to  these  continued  murders  and  riots, 
which,  if  they  are  permitted  to  go  unpunished  as 
heretofore,  may  in  the  end  lead  to  those  wretches 
depredating  still  farther  on  the  surr/)unding  neigh 
borhood.  If  the  ring  leaders  cannoit  be  secured  and 
punished,  the  whole  force  ought  to  be  discharged 
and  a  new  set  employed. 

The  work  had  belter  be  delayed  a  short  time  than 
to  be  the  scene  of  such  frequent  and  disgraceful  out- 
rages.     With  respect  your  obedient  servant. 

.    ^  Geo.  Cookk,  Chairman. 

More  Aggressions. — The  driver  of  the  Mail  stage 
from  Washington,  states,  that  the  stable  attached  to 
Merill's  tavern  at  Waterloo,  on  the  Washington  road, 
about  13  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  burnt  down  last 
night  about  12  o'clock.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  some  of  the  laborers  on  the  Railroad, 
who  have  been  lurking  about  the  premises  for  some 
days  past.  It  is  reported  that  a  dwelling  about  two 
miles  from  Waterloo  was  also  burnt,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
JjCr  Tlie  subacriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Woric  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
hit;  iiiaile  Hrraiigements  with  Mr.   Pliineaa  Davli,  patentee  ol 
lilt-  celelirati'd  wire  chilled  whcvlK,  will  i-nable  him  to  fit  up  at 
sliurt  luitict;  any  iiuiiilier  of  cars'  wliicti  may  be  wanted. 

TliK  su|ieriority  nf  the  abuve  WIiucIh  ban  been  fully  tested 
on  Uie  HaltiniorK  and  Ubio  Bailroad,  wliere  lliey  have  l>een  in 
constant  use  for  «onie  raontba  past,  ilaving  filled  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  the  subscrit>er  tlatters  liiinselfthat  he  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
lequiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  bein|!  on  the 
tide-waters  of  tb«  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  unable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  oftlie  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonalik  tiiniii;  as 
can  be  ofletcd  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  Wlien  tlicre  arc-  but  a  few 
setts  wautrd,  the  chills  and  palterni^are  to  t>e  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expenste  of  makinpthe  Bame,  and  if  required, 
will  Im>  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  VVheelii  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  liavu  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patent  right. 

Samples  of  the  :ib<ive  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Jnurnal ;  at  ilie  Depot  of  the  Utiston  and  Proviiience  Itailroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  t  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Jopna  Mllln,  Little 
Ounpowder  Post-Office,  RaltUuore  couutv,  Waiylaii.l,  will 
be  Btiendsd  to.  DEAN  WALlkER.    a3 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

{CTTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CABRIAGKCOMPANY, 
t)F  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  th«  public,  and  es- 
pecially Railroad  and  Transportation  Conipauies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  tlie 
coustruction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  car- 
jiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  ttc.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  tliemsclves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  eugagemeuts  they  may  make  in  refei<'.>4e  to  this  line  ul 
business. 

They  have  already  iu  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  s^teed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  16  miles  |ier 
liour ;  a  four  ton  engino  at  a  speed  of  ^'^l  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performancein  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  en^inex  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  i«>  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  aud  fat  ill ly  of  their  re- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
pineiwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &.c.  and  other  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphi.-t,  and  shall  receive  prempt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 
WILL 

December  3d,  1H33. 

Fr    further  information  en   this  subject  see  No    49, 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railn>ad  Journal. 


^LIAM  NORRIff,  Secretary. 


VH 


BURVEYOiiSt  XNSTRUBIENTB. 

tC^  Cuinpassea  ot  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qnaliiy 
warranted. 

Levelinglnstrumenis,  large  andsmall  sixes,  withhicrh  mag- 
nify irie  powers  wiih!;lasse8  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  laree  assortment  ol  Kngioeerine  Instruments,  manafactured 
and  sold  by  E.  «i  O.  W.  BLUNT,  134  Water  street, 

J31  At  coraer  of  Maidenlane. 

8VRVKTI3IO  AND  KNOXSKKRISiG 
IMSTRVMKKTS. 

S3'1'he  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hif  profession,  warraniedeouAl,  ifnoipuperior,  in  ^irincipJes  ul 
cnnairuciinn  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufM- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entire4y  ntte: 
amonx  which  are  an  I mpioved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
lacbed,  bv  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  With  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Ouniom- 
eter,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levellinfi  Instrumant,  with  a 
Ooniomeier  attached, particularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. Wm.  j.  young, 

Alathemancal  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitttd 
o  Rugineers,  Surveyors,  and  otnersintereMed.i 

Baltiraor*.  1833. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  reapectiuf  the  insirumsnta  manu- 
factured br  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  informativn. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posMsaion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whelenum- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tne  Engineer  and  Gra- 
iluation  Oeparimeni. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  hav* 
.n  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents  to  which 
all  Instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  compssses 
have  been  prelerred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de. 
cripiion  ol'  Goniometer  that  we  have  yottrietl  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihU  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improvisd  with  a  reversing 
telescope,  in  place  uf  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  convenience  of 
the  Compass.  Itis  indeed  the  most  completely  adapted  to  later 
al  angles  ofany  simple  and  cheajs  instrument  that  1  have  yet 
4een,  and  1  cannet  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
now  in  u;e  for  laying  ol  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  18«3. 

Hsrinv  far  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's'"  Patent  Improved  Compaaa,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superiortoany  other  inatruroentof  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  mustcheerlully  recommend  it  to  En- 
>iiieers  and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  (ilLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1833. 

Fur  a  year  past  I  have  u«ed  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  }. 
Young.of  f  hiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  propei- 
liesof  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InstrumenU  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railrciads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl- 
aeers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

H£NRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad. 

ml  iv  Gcrmani.  and  Nori-iat.  RailBoad, 
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j^ERlCAFT  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  dec. 

NEW-YORK,  DECEMBER  13,  1834. 

y.      II       ui,  ,- — ■ 

Nfo  Correspondents. "  A   Sulwcriber's" 

Cfinmunication  upon  the  use  of  Locks,  instead 
(f  Inclined  Planes  and  Stationary] Power,  to 
overcome  elevations  on  Railroads,  &.C.,  will  be 

dtended  to  at  an  early  period. 

— — 1 — 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  able  article  in 
ilia  number,  from  the  Edinburgh  Quartei^ly 
leview,  upon  the  utiUty  of  railro  ads. 


Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads. — 
An  interesting  letter  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  from  Mr.  G.  Ralston,  of 
Philadelphia,  now  in  London,  upon  the  subject 
of  steatn  carriages.  It  will  be  read  with  much 
interest,  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  wel' 
known  in  this  country.  The  drawing  to  which 
he  refers  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  we 
have  one,  of  the  era,  which,  together  with  an 
iateresting  article  from  the  Loudon  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  num. 
ber. 

An  engraving  and  description  of  the  "Au- 
topsy" carriage  was  published  some  months 
•ince  in  the  Journal. 


A  BOLD  PROJECT  !— Suspension  Bridge 
■KTWCBif  New-York  and  Brooklyn.— We 
have  before  us  a  beautiful  drawing  of  a  Sue. 
pension  Bridge  over  the  East  river,  at  Fulton 
street.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  description,  and 
•ome  interesting  facts  relative  to  suspension 
bridges  in  Great  Britain,  which  we  shall  pub- 

iah  as  soon  as  we    can  make    room  for    it. 

n  the  mean  time  the  plan  may  be  seen  at  tliis 

I 


office.  It  is  a  subject  well  worth  investigation, 
both  as  a  matter  of  convenience  aud  ornament 
to  the  two  cities. 

Canal  Convention. — The  convention,  to 
which  we  have  heretofore  referred,  called  to 
meet  at  Baltimore  on  Monday  last,  assembled 
according  to  appointment.  Delegates  were  in 
attendance  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Officers,  pro  tem.,  were  appointed.  A  commit- 
tee appointed  to  select  permanent  officers  re- 
commeuded  the  following,  who  were  elected, 
viz.  : 

President. — G.  C.  Washington,  of  Maryland. 

Vice  Presidents. — EliehaWmilest-y,  of  Ohio  ; 
Elijah  Boyd,  of  Virginia;  William  A.  Bradley, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  William  Robin* 
son,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Seeretaries. — J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore  ; 
Joseph  Shriver,  of  Maryland. 

We  shall  hereafter  give  the  result  of  their 
proceedings. 

Stephenson's  Improved  Locomotive. — 
From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions  for 
November,  we  find  a  drawing  and  particular 
description  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson's  recent 
improvements  upon  the  locomotive  engine. 

One  of  his  improvements  consists  in  divest- 
ing the  large,  or  driving,  wheels,  which  are  at- 
tached  to  the  crank  axle,  of  their  flanges,  and 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wheels  afl.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  improvement  is  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent fracture  of  the  crr.nk  axle,  which  he  at- 
tributes, and  very  justly  so,  too,  as  we  think, 
to  the  great  additional  strain  to  wliich  they  are 
subjected  on  curvi^s,  liirns-out,  and  crossings, 
in  resisting  the  tendency  to  run  off  the  rail 
By  this  improvement,  the  crank  axle  is  only 
subject  to  its  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
engine,  together  with  the  driving  machinery, 
whilst  the  engine  is  kept  on  the  rails  by  the 
flanges  on  the  forward  and  aft  wheels.  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  also  appended  to  his  improved 
engine,  a  brake,  or  clogg,  to  be  acted  upon  by 
steam.  This  brake  is  placed  between  the 
driving  and  after  wheel,  and  it  is  thought  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  to  possess  very  great  advan- 
tages over  those  now  in  use,  worked  by  hand. 
These  improvements  are  minutely  described, 
and  accompanied  by  engravings,  which  will 
ppear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


Improved  Railroad  Chair. — We  also  find 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Repertory  of 
Patent   Inventions,   a  description   and    draw- 
ings of  the  Railroad  Chair,  as  improved  by  Ro- 
bert Stephenson,  the  younger.  T^e  imjfrove- 
iiient  consists  in  a  self-adjusting  bearing  in  the 
chair  for  the  rail  to  rest  upon,  by  which  means 
the  rail  retains  its  po.sition,  although  the  stone 
support,  or  block,  or  cross  sill,  upon  which  the 
chair  rests,  may,  from  the  settling  of  the  ground, 
tilt,  or  incline  lengthwise  of  the  rail.     To  use 
the  language  of  his  specification,  the  improve- 
ment is   "  the  application  of  a   self-adjustini^ 
segmental  bearing-piece,  into  a  j-«itable  cell,  at 
the  bottom  of  t'ae  notch  iu  earti  chair,  in  order 
to  form  a  bearing  surface  for  the  rail  to  rest 
upon  ;  the  said  bearing  piece  being  in  the  form 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  being  lodged  with 
its  convexity,  or  circular  arch  of  the  segment, 
downwards,  witliin  the  cell,  which  is  of  a  cor- 
responding concavity,  the  flat  side,  or  chord  of 
the  segment,  being  upward,  and  forming  the 
bearing  surface  for  the  rail,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
notch  in  the  chair  ;  upon  that  bearing  surface 
the  rail  is  to  rest,  and  the  said  bearing  surface 
will  always  accommodate  itself  to  the  under- 
side of  the  rail."     He  has  also  made  some  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  confining  the  rail 
in  the  chair.     This  improvement  consists  in 
the   insertion   of  pins   into,   or   through,    the 
cheeks   of  the   chair  at  right  angles  with  the 
notch,  the  point  or  end  of  which  is  to  fit  into  a 
small  longitudinal  groove  in  the  side  of  the  rail, 
thereby  confining  it  down,  yet  allowing  it  to 
elongate  and  contract  by  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature ;  the  pin  i-s  to  be  confined  in  its  place  by 
a  tapering  key,    winch  is  to  pass  through  a| 
mortice  in  the  cheek  of  the  chair,  and  the  pin 
at  right  angles,  so  that,  as  the  key  is  driven, 
the  pin  will  press  more  firmly  against  the  rail. 
The  chair  is  to  be  of  cast,  and  the  pin,  key,  and 
segmental  bearing  pieces,  of  wrought  iron,      j 
We  shall  give  the  specification  and  drawing* 
in  a  subsequent  number. 


*--:" 


Railroad.— A  most  unprecedented  and  pleating 
circumaunce  was  witnessed  «n  Sunday  last,  at  ihe 
Railroad  Depository,  being  the  arrival  of  three  L». 
eomotivesat  one  time,  having  at  their  irtiin  sixty 
frsight  cars,  laden  with  nine  hundred  and^ 
balsa  of  cotton [Cbarleaton  Courier.] 
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The  folloAving  extracts  from  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,  are 
so  much  in  accordance  with  the  views  so  of- 
ten expressed  in  this  Journal,  of  tiie  great 
and  growing  utility  of  Railroads,  ^specialty  to 
large  towns  andcitieSy  and  illustrate  fhe  correct- 
ness of  those  views  so  much  more  dlearly  than 
we  could  possibly  do,  that  we  cannot  refrain, 
notwithstanding  their  length,  from  giving  them 
to  our  readers.        "* 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pease,  relative  to  their 
interference  with  Turnpike  Roads,  should  be 
well  considered  by  those  who  opposie  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  fearing  that  it  will 
injure  the  business  on  the  Canal. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  we  caljled  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  grea^  advance- 
ment which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  ap- 
plying steam-power  to  the  important  purposes 
of  inland  transport.  We  then  foretold  the 
rapid  extension   of   this    great   instrument  of 


since  the  railway  was  constructed  ?— No  in-  'originally  intended  to  be  a  single  line ;  but 
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social   improvement ;    and   subsequent  events 
have  amply  verified  our  predictions. i    ^lailroad 
undertakings  have  been  entered  into' with  an 
avidity    to   satisfy  the   most   ardent,   and    to 
create  alarm  in  the  more  timid   and  cautious. 
In  our  own  country,  however,  the  number  of 
checks  on  such  schemes  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent  the  public  from  rushing  into  them  with 
undue  precipitation  ;  and  the  danger  rather  is, 
that  private  and  local  interests  may  act  as  too 
great  a  drag  on  public  enterprise,!  than  that 
the  latter  principle  should  receive  undue  scope. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  tnore  especially  of  that  ia  land, 
['has,  in   many   instances,  opposed   serious   ob- 
'  structions  to  parties  seeking  legislritive  sanc- 
tion for  projected  lines  o!  railroad  ;  and  al- 
though, ill  some  cases,  such   oppoisition   has 
proceeded   from  sinister  motives,  or  such  as 
would  not  bear  an  open  avowal,  ydt  we  must 
suppose  that,  in  the  majority,  the  i  ostensible 
objections  have  been   seriously  and  sincerely, 
though  erroneously,  entertained,     lii  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  shall  endeavor  to  :  shoAV,  not 
only  that  the  principal  objections  so  urged  are 
unfounded  in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  results  of  ejxperience, 
and  as  much   opposed  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  objectors  as  to  the  public  good.     We  shall 
also  briefly  advert  to  the  principajl    lines  of 
communication    recently   undertaken,   and  to 
those  which  are  in  progress   in   other   parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  America.  ' 

The  opposition  which    railway  companies 
experience  in  obtaining  the  necessujry  legisla- 
tive   sanction,    proceeds,    in    the   niajority   of 
cases,  in  this  country,  from   the  landholders, 
through  whose  lands  the  projected  Ijnes  are  to 
pass.     Nevertheless,  it    is  demonstrable  that 
there  exists  no  class  of  persons  whoge  interests 
are  more   likely  to  be   promoted  by  such  im- 
provements than  thos-j  of  the  local  proprietors. 
One  ground  of  objection  assumed  by  proprie- 
tors resident  in  the  vicinity  of  projected  lines 
of  railroad,  is  the  apprehended  nuisance  of  thel 
noise  and  smoke  of  the  enf^ines,  njnd  of  the! 
"  exposure  of  their  premises  t;>  th«»  ir 
large  numbers  of  passeni^ti  .      T! 
produced   before  the  Commiilve  of 
of   Commons,  on   the  London  and 
ham  railroad,  will   show 
such  objections. 

Mr.  Hardman  Earle,  a  Liverpool 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  ot 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railrbad.     HisI 
family  had,  at  the  cost  of  above  £12,000,  built! 
a  house,  and  laid  out  pleasure-grounds,  through  j 
which  the  line  of  railway  passes;  and   theirj 
opposition  was  founded  partly  on  the  appre-| 
Lended  injury  and  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  circumstance.     Mr.  Earle,  therefore,  was 
very  properly  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
this  Committee,  and  the  following  ig  a  part  ol 
his  testimony. 

''  Have  you  experienced  any  iacohvenience 
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convenience  whatever  has  been  experienced 

"  Are  the  grounds  infested  by  the  people  in 
onsequence  of  the  passage  of  the  locomotive 

-'      -'—No. 

"Is  there  any  tiling  offensive  in  it.' — Noth- 
ing whatever. 

Is  there  any  smoke  .^ — None  whatever. 
Is  there  any   noise.'— No;  it  is  rather  an 
object  of  interest  to  persons  residing  there. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  houses  are  annoyed.-'  —  1  am 
enabled  to  say  they  do  not  consider  them  a  nui- 
sance. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking 
were  you  a  determined  opi)onent  to  the 
measure.'' — Yes;  my  mother  was  a  petitioner 
against  the  bill,  and  I  appeared  as  evidence 
igainst  it. 

''From  all  that  vou  have  since  seen,  you 
would  no  longer  oppose  the  construction  of 
railroad.s  .' — Certainly  not ;  from  what  I  have 
seen  my  opinion  is  entirely  changed." 

In  fact  the  fuel  burned  is  coke,  which  pro- 
duces no  sihnke.  The  smoothness  of  the  road, 
.md  its  freedom  from  those  asperities  which 
exist  on  the  best  constructed  turnpike  roads, 
are  such  that  the  wheels  move  with  com- 
paratively little  noise.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  speed  being  almost  three  times  that  of  com- 
mon coaches,  and  more  than  seven  times  that 
of  waggons,  the  noise  is  almost  momentary. 
A  train  of  waggons  or  coaches  shoots  past 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the  noise  is 
scarcely  perceived  before  it  ceases ;  it  cannot 
be  heard  on  a  still  day  at  a  greater  distance 
than  one  hundred  yards. 

Another  ground  of  objection,  urged  by  land 
lords,  is  the  apprehended  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  facility  ol 
communication  with  the  metropolis  and  popu- 
lous towns  is  so  obvious  an  advantage,  that  we 
oannot  help  expressing  our  astonishment  that 
such  an  apprehension  should  for  a  moment  be 
entertained.  As  those  who  could  entertain  an 
objection  so  unfounded  are  little  likely  to  be 
accessible  to  the  reasoning  by  which  it  might 
be  refuted,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
facts,  and  show  that  in  every  case,  without  a 
single  exception,  which  has  come  under  in- 
quiry, the  value  of  land  adjacent  to  a  sue 
cessful  line  of  railway  has  been  considerably 
increased. 

Mr.  Pease,  M.  P.,  a  director  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway, stated,  in  his  evidence, 
that  he  had  been  for  ten  years  a  director  of 
that  company,  during  seven  years  of  which 
the  railroad  had  b«fen  in  practical  operation ; 
that  he  had  closely  observed  its  effects  on 
landed  property  through  which  it  passed,  or 
which  was  adjacent  to  it,  and  that  ho  had 
been  privy  to  all  the  negociations  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  railroad  company  and 
the  proprietors  from  whom  they  had  made 
purchases. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  advertisements 
for  letting  farms  or  selling  estates  contain  any 
thing  relating  the  railroad.'' — It  is  invariably 
stated,  either  that  the  railroad  passes  througli 
the  estate  or  near  to  it ;  ihey  consider  it  as  an 
enhanement  of  tlie  value  of  the  property. 

''  Are  you  a  landholder  yourself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  railroad.' — I  have  one  small 
estate,  which  it  intersects  into  two  equal  parts 
nearly.  It  passes  through  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  homestead  stands. 

"  Have  you  been  benefitted  by  the  railroad 
passing  through  it  ? — I  have ;  the  cuttings  are 
available  as  drains ;  the  rent  of  the  property 
is  increased  one-fifth-  I  let  the  farm  subject 
to  its  being  given  up  on  the  railroad  being 
made,  and  I  have  since  received  one-fifth  ad- 
ditional rent. 

•'  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  in  consequence  of  a  railroad 
passing  through  a  farm .' — I  have  made  inqui- 
ries, but  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  such 
an  instance." 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  was 


after  its  formation  the  company  found,  frotal 
the  extent  of  traffic  upon  it,  that  a  double  linel 
would  be  necessary.     Having  originally'puj.l 
chased  no  more  land  than  was  necessary  forf 
the  single  line,  they  were  obliged  to  treat  with 
the  same  proprietors  for  an  additional  tract  to 
widen  the  road,  so  as  to  receive  the   second 
line  of  railway.     Nothing  can  more  conclu- 
sively  decide  the  question  of  the  eflTect  of  the 
railway  on  the   value  of  land  than  this  cir- 
cumstance.     Here   was    a    portion   of  land 
purchased  before  any  railway  had  been  con- 
structed ;  and  an  equal  quantity,  in  precisely 
the  same  place,  was  subsequently  purchased 
from  the  same  parties  by  the  same  company, 
after  the  formation  of  the  single  line  of  rail- 
way.    Mr.  Pease  was  examined  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  second  portion  of  land  was  pur. 
chased. 

"  Have  you  paid  on  those  (second)  treaties 
an  increased  value  upon  the  land  beyond  what 
you  paid  before  the  line  was  established? — 
Invariably. 

"  Can  you  say  to  what  amount  ? — ^I  should 
say  that  we  have  never  objected  to  pay  an  ad- 
vanced price  of  50  per  cent. 

Was  this  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  value  arising  from  the  railroad?  —  We 
were  quite  aware  of  the  increased  value  to 
the  owner,  and  made  no  objection  to  the  ad. 
vance." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  a  surveyor  and  agent  to 
several  landed  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad, 
was  examined  as  to  the  effect  of  the  rail- 
road upon  the  value  of  land  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  property  has  been 
improved  or  deteriorated  by  the  railroad  pass- 
ing through  it.' — It  has  been  improved. 

"  Have  the  farmers  been  benefitted  by  it? — 
They  have. 

Have  Colonel  Lee  and  Mr.  TraflTord  ob- 
tained higher  rents  in  consequence  of  it  ? — 
Thev  have. 

Have  you  taken  land  yourself  at  an  in- 
creased rent. — At  double  the  original  rent." 

Mr.  Hardman  Earle,  before  mentioned,  w.s 
examined  to  the  same  point. 

"  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  th 
value  of  land  has  been  aflfected  by  the  rail- 
way .'' — I  think  the  Chat  Moss  was  an  instanc 
of  that  kind.  They  bring  manure  from  Man 
Chester  to  Chat  Moss;  and  wherever  a  statioi 
is  formed,  the  value  of  the  land  is  improved 
You  see  advertisements  recommending  t 
site,  because  the  railroad  runs  near  or  througl 
it. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  by  which 
land  has  been  depreciated  by  it  ? — 1  think  I  can 
say  positively  that  there  is  not  an  instance  on 
the  Manchester  line. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  quitting  their 
dwelling-houses  in  consequence  of  it? — I  do 
not  know  of  one.  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase 
land  on  the  line,  to  build  for  iriyself." 

We  may  here  state  that  the  Chat  Moss  is  an 
extensive  district  of  bog  and  morass,  over 
which  the  railroad  was  carried  at  incredible 
labor  and  expense.  It  was  of  course  previously 
altogether  unproductive.  We  now,  however, 
see  on  each  side  of  the  road  extensive  systems 
of  drains,  gradually  carrying  off  the  water, 
and  leaving  tracts  of  considerable  fertility. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  within  a  very  short 
period  the  whole  of  this  morass  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  fertile  tract  of  arable  land. 

Another  ground  of  objection  is  the  ijyu'Y 
likely  to  be  produced  to  turnpike  trusts.  Even 
if  the  truth  of  this  objection  be  admitted,  it  is 
not  one  of  sufficient  force  to  warrant  the  sacrifice 
of  public  benefit.  A  turnpike  trust  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  held  only  for  the  public  good;  andif  itahould 
eb  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  railroad, 
this  would  only  prove  that  the  one  was  found 
more  beneficial  than  the  other.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  this  apprehended  injury  has 
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not  (at  least  ia  every  instance)  ensued.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  furnishes  a 
remarkable  example  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Pease  states  in   his  evidence  that  the 
turnpike  roads  in   the   neighborhood   of   that 
railway  have  been  improved    since  its  con 
struction. 

"  Has  there  been  any  advantage  derived  to 
the  roads  in  the  neighborhood? — I  consider 
that  they  are  all  of  them  in  a  much  better 
state  of  repair,  and  that  their  funds  are  im- 
proved :  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception. 

"  Do  you  know  the  road  from  Stockton  to 
Barnard  Castle  ? — Perfectly  well ;  I  have  been 
a  commissioner.  In  that  trust  there  are  two 
roads  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  railroad, 
and  a  third  intersected  by  it. 

"  Were  the  trustees  of  these  roads  petitioners 
against  the  bill? — All  of  them. 

"  On  what  grounds  did  they  oppose  it  ? 
That  the  money  borrowed  on  mortgage  was 
hazarded  by  the  railroad. 

"  Have  their  fears  been  realized  ? — No ;  the 
funds  in  all  cases  are  improved. 

"  You  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  I 
Yes,  as  an  acting  commissioner." 

The  advantages  likely  to  arise  to  agricultu- 
ral producers  from  the  facilities  of  conveying 
their  produce  to  market,  as  well  as  tlie  re- 
ciprocal advantages  derived  by  the  consumers, 
were  rendered  apparent  by  the  evidence  of 
several  farmers  and  graziers,  and  also  of  me- 
tropolitan butchers. 

Mr.  W.  Meade  Warner,  an  extensive  far- 
mer residing  in  Oxfordshire,  stated  that  he 
considered  that  if  the  railroad  now  proposed 
to  be  carried  from  Loudon  to  Birmingham  had 
been  formed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  would 
have  produced  him  an  advantage  of  not  less 
than  fifty  pounds  a-year.  He  considered  that 
the  whole  system  of  fanning  grass  land  would 
undergo  a  change,  owing  to  the  new  capabili 
ties  which  would  be  conferred  upon  it,  by  the 
speed,  certainty,  and  cheapness  of  the  com- 
munication with  the  market.  A  diflferent 
kind  of  produce,  of  a  much  better  and  more 
profitable  quality,  would  be  obtained  from  it. 

"  Are  lambs  sent  to  London  from  your  neigh- 
borhood?— They  are,  principally  on  the  road; 
but  when  too  young  to  leave  the  mother  for  so 
many  days  as  the  road  requires,  they  are 
sent  by  waggons.  Not  many,  however,  are 
sent  by  this  way. 

'•  Are  you  prevented  from  sending  many 
lambs  to  market  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  ? — We  cannot  send  them  so  young  as  we 
would  otherwise  send  them.  It  is  of  impor 
tance  to  send  them  early  in  the  season,  as  the 
ewe  would  feed  off  earlier. 

"  If  a  railroad  were  established,  would  they 
be  sent  by  you  and  the  other  farmers  by  that 
means  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

"  Do  the  same  observations  apply  to  calves 
as  to  lambs? — Exactly. 

"  Are  the  cattle  much  injured  by  being  driven 
up  ? — Very  much  ;  incalculably." 

It  is  not  merely  views  of  policy  that  should 
lead  us  to  seek  for  some  improvement  in  the 
transport  of  cattle  to  the  markets.  The  fol- 
lowing evidence  is  addressed  to  the  feelings  of 
common  humanity. 

"  Supposing  that  even  the  cost  wa*  increas- 
ed of  sending  them  by  the  railroad,  would  it 
be  of  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  have  them 
conveyed  by  that  means,  nevertheless,  instead 
of  driving  them  in  the  ordinary  way? — Cer- 
tainly; it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Some, 
times  the  poor  things  are  driven  till  their  feet 
are  sore ;  and  the  effect  of  that  is,  that  they 
are  sold  on  the  road  for  what  they  can  get.  It 
is  often  the  case,  that  they  drive  many  of  them 
till  they  have  not  a  foot  to  stand  on. 

"  Wnat  price,  in  your  opinion,  would  the 
farmer  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of 
his  cattle  to  London  by  the  railroad,  instead  of 
the  present  present  way  ? — If  I  paid  double,  I 
should  still  be  a  very  great  gainer.  It  is  a 
very  important  thing  in  the  saving  of  beasts 
and  sheep,  both  as  to  the  exposure  and  the 


I  nuisance  they  create  on  the  public  roads.    Be- 
|sides  that,  the  cruelty  and  injury  to  the  animals 
is  beyond  all  belief. 

"|l)o  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  you 
would  prefer  to  pay  fourteen  shilling?  for  trans- 
mitting your  cattle  by  railroad,  to  paying  seven 
shillings  for  the  ordinary  means  of  convey- 
ance?— To  be  sure  I  should." 

Mr.  Charles  Whitworth,  a  very  extensive 
farmer  in  Northamptonshire,  was  examined  on 
the  same  points.  He  had  seen  cattle  convey- 
ed on  the  Manchester  railroad,  and  stated  that 
they  came  from  the  journey  "  as  fresh  as  if 
they  were  just  off  the  '  field.'  He  stated,  that 
in  order  to  send  the  lambs  to  market,  ii  was 
necessary  to  send  the  ewes  a  part  of  the  way 
with  them ;  and  '  even  then  they  were  much 
injured  before  they  reached  London.'  " 

The  injury  sustained  by  cattle  coming  to  the 
London  market  was  further  proved  by  Mr 
John  Sharp,  an  extensive  butcner,  residing  in 
Mary-le-bone.  He  slated  that  he  has  been 
for  forty  yeafs  established  as  a  butcher,  and 
that  he  never  failed  to  observe  more  or  less 
injury  sustained  by  cattle  driven  from  a  dis- 
tance to  London  ;  that  their  value  was  con- 
siderably lessened,  owing  to  the  inferior  quali- 
ty of  the  meat,  arising  from  the  animal  being 
slaughtered  in  adiseased  state;  that  theanimal, 
being  fatigued  and  over-driven, "  becomes  fever- 
ish, and  his  looks  become  not  so  good,  and  he 
loses  weight  by  the  length  of  the  journey  and 
the  tatigue."  He  stated  further,  that  even 
steam  vessels,  where  they  could  be  resorted  to, 
did  not  altogether  remove  this  objection.  Cattle 
come  from  Scotland  by  steam-vessels,  and  they 
are  found  in  London  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state: 
they  seem  stupitied,  and  in  a  state  of  suffer 
from 


in£ 


fatigue. 


It  is  not  merely  the  fatigue  of  tiavelling 
which  injures  the  animal,  but  also  the  absence 
from  its  accustomed  pasture.  Mr.  Sharp  stated 
that  the  injury  from  this  cause  was  more  or  less 
under  different  circumstances,  but  always  con- 
siderable. In  order  to  obviate  this,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the  London 
market  is  slaughtered  in  the  country,  and  it 
comes  in  this  state,  in  winter,  from  distances 
round  London  to  the  extent  ot  one  hundred 
miles.  In  warm  weather  a  large  quantity  of  it 
is  spoiled,  and  a  still  greater  quantity  is  dete- 
riorated by  this  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
transport  of  calves  and  lambs,  from  a  distance 
greater  than  thirty  miles,  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  even  from  that  distance  is  attended 
with  difficulty  and  injury.  To  coi^vey  these 
and  other  live  cattle  from  a  great  distance,  not 
only  speed,  but  evenness  of  motion,  is  indis 
pensable.  Now  these  two  requisites  cannot  be 
combined  by  any  other  means  than  the  applica 
tion  of  steam-engines  upon  a  railroad. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  indisputably  established,  that  the 
supply  of  animal  food  to  the  metropolis  is  not 
only  defective  in  quantity,  but  that  it  is  of  un 
wholesome  quality, — comparatively,  at  least, 
with  what  it  might  be,  if  the  tract  irom  which 
it  could  be  supplied  were  rendered  more  exten- 
sive. But  forcibly  as  the  evidence  bears  on 
this  species  of  agricultural  produce,  it  is  still 
stronger  respecting  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
and  the  garden.  Milk,  cream,  and  fresh  butter, 
vegetables  of  every  denoii>ination,  and  certain 
descriptions  of  friiit,  are  supplied  exclusively 
from  a  narrow  annulus  of  soil,  which  circum- 
scribes the  skirts  of  the  metropolis.  Every 
artificial  expedient  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
extort  from  this  limited  portion  of  land  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people.  The  milk  is  of  a  quality  so  artificial, 
that  we  know  not  whether,  in  strict  propriety 
of  language,  the  name  milk  can  be  at  all  applied 
to  it :  the  animals  that  yield  it  are  fed  not  upon 
wholesome  and  natural  pasturage,  but  in  a 
great  degree  on  grain  and  other  articles.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  the  milk  which  they 
yield  is  identical  in  wholesome  and  nutritious 
qualities  with  the  article  which  would  be  sup- 
plied, if  a  tract  of  land  of  stifficient  extent  for 


the  pasturage  of  cattle  was  made  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  Add  to  this, 
that  inferior  as  must  be,  under  such  circum 
stances,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  exists 
the  strongest  temptations  to  the  seller  who  re- 
tails it,  to  adulterate  it  still  further,  before  it 
finds  its  way  to  ihe  table  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Warner,  already  mentioned,  stated  that, 
great  as  the  advantage  of  a  railroad  would  be 
to  graziers  who  supplied  the  London  butchers, 
it  would  be  of  still  greater  advantage  to  dairy 
farmers. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  offers  made  to  you  to 
supply  any  part  of  London  with  milk  ? — I  hare ; 
but  have  never  been  able  to  comply  with  them 
on  account  of  the  want  of  a  conveyance. 

"  If  there  was  a  railroad,  by  which  you 
could  transmit  milk,  and  thus  avail  yourself  of 
such  an  offer,  would  it  add  materially  to  the 
profits  of  your  farm  ? — There  is  no  question  that 
It  would  increase  the  profit  at  least  400  or  500 
per  cent.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  on  milk  and 
butter."* 

In  the  produce  of  thf  dairy  and  the  garden, 
it  is  not  merely  by  smoothness  and  ease  of 
transport  that  a  railroad  would  offer  facilities. 
Articles  of  a  perishable  nature  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  consumer  within  a  short  period  af- 
ter they  are  taken  from  the  soil.  The  speed  of 
railroad  conveyance  being  six  or  seven  times 
that  by  cart  or  wagon,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  such  articles  would  be  supplied  to  the 
metropolis  from  a  circuit  with  a  radius  six  or 
seven  times  the  length  of  that  which  now  sup- 
plies them;  and  consequently  the  land  which 
would  become  available  for  the  metropolitan 
markets,  would  be  from  thirty-six  to  forty-nine 
times  the  present  extent;  supposing  railroads 
to  diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  metropolis, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  their  usual  ramifica- 
tions. 

!n  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  at- 
tempted to  show,  by  general  reasoning,  the  im- 
mense benefits  which  would  accrue,  both   to 
farmers  and  landlords,  as  well  as  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  by  carrying  extensive  lines  of 
railroad  through  populous  districts,  connecting 
them  with  those  places  from  which  supplies  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  might  be  obtained. 
We  showed  that  the  factitious  value  which 
tracts   of  land    immediately   .surrounding   the 
metropolis  and  large  towns  acquire  from  the 
proximity  of  the  markets,  would  be  moderated, 
and  a  portion  of  their  advantages   transferred 
to  the  more  remote  districts;  thus  equalizing 
the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  render- 
ing it  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  local 
circumstances.     We  showed,  further,  that  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord, would  be  benefitted  by  the  reduced  cost  ot 
transport,  and  that  such  benefit  would  do  like- 
wise shared  by  the  consumer;  in  fact,  that  the 
advantages  of  centralization  would  be  realized 
without  incurring  the  inconvenience  of  crowd- 
ing  together   massi's  of  people  within    small 
spaces;  and  that  the  whole  faceol  the  country 
would  be  brought  to  the  condition,  and  made  to 
share  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which 
are  afforded  by  a  metropolis,  and  by  towns  of 
the  larger  clas?.     At   that  time,  however,  we 
had   no  sj'ocifii-  evitl,  nee  to  adduce  in  support 
of  our    rtMsoninc;-,  t  •■  -ns  to  icuch  those  minds 
whicli  ca:i  be  on:}'  inlluenced  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  facts.  The  subsequent  extension  of  railways 
has  brought  to  light  a  body  of  evidence,  fo  ex- 
tensive, that  our  only  diflficulty  lies  in  the  se- 
lection of  such  parts  of  it  as  may  not  exceed 
our  necessary  limits. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway  on  the  value  of  land  in  the 
district  through  which  it  passes,  have  forced 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
the  most  conspicuous  opponents  to  that  project. 
Mr.  J.  Moss,  a  director  of  the  Manchester 
railway,  gave  the  following  testimony:  ' 


*  This  enonnous  tstimate  of  the  ad\'antage  is  no  liouht 
founded  on  the  supposition  Ihatdrurj  produce  \/onki  !-■»;>- 
tain  its  present  (price  :  an  ob\-ious  error,  but  ttiU  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  vary  considerable. 
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'•Is  It  contemplated  to  liave  a  railroad  be- 
iwe'eD  Birmingham  aad  Liverpoel  ? — It  is  qtjjite 
arranged.  '  I 

"  Have  you  made  application  to  the  ownfers 
,of  land  lor  their  consent? — As  far  as  our  halt 
^oes.  I 

"  Have  you  found  owners,  on  the  line  between 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  to  consent  to  the 
railroad  there,  who,  nevertheless,  opposed  i  lie 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  .'  --  Several ; 
among  oihers.  Lords  Derby  and  Sffton. 

"Did  Mr.  Heywood  of  Manchestei  oppast 
the  Manchester  railroad  ? — Ves. 

"  Did  he  afterwards  complain  of  its  not  pass- 
incr  through  his  lands  P  He  complained  very 
inaHi  of  it."' 

If  the  ill  eflects  of  the  opposition,  on  the  part 
of  landed  proprietors,  to  projected  railroads, 
were  limited  to  the  injury  whicli  they  innict 
upon  themselves,  tlie  public  would  have  |ess 
■  reason  to  complain  of  it ;  but  unfortunately, 
other  extensive  injuries  fiave  been  thus  pnjdu 
ced.  The  opposition  by  Lords  Derby  and  $ef- 
ton  lo  the  Manchester  railway  bill,  compe|lled 
the  company  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  rjoad 
which  they  tirst  proposed,  and  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, their  engineer,  pronounced  to  be  the 
best.  That  line  must  have  passed  through  a 
part  of  the  property  of  these  noblemen,  whose 
opposition  would  at  that  time  have  defeated 
the  bill.  The  company  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  select  another  line,  which-  was  not 
only  much  more  expensive  in  the  formation, 
but  which  has  been  since  productive  of  conse- 
quences most  injurious  to  the  road,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  the  public,    i 

The  line  Avhich  the  engineer  was  compelled 
to  adopt,  imposed  upon  him  the  formidable!  en- 
terprise of  crossing  Chat  Moss;  and  invo  ved 
the  company  in  an  enormous  expense  in  fcriu- 
ing  a  solid  road  over   that   extensive    inoiass. 
This,  however,  was   not  the  only  or  the  iiost 
extensively  injurious  ellVcl  :  it  became  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  line  of  road  over  an  elevation, 
so  that  thi"  moving  power  had  to  overcome  a 
slope  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  in  ninety-si^  in 
both  directions, — j;.\tending  through  more  tthan 
a  mile  and  a  iiulf  in  each  case.     We  explain- 
ed in  our  former  article  the  injury  which  such 
an  ascent  produces:  to  draw  a  load  up  a  slope 
of  this  degree  of  acclivity  re<jiiires  an  impeljlnig 
power,  amounting  to  nearly    four    times  j  the 
power  necessary  to  draw  the  same  load  upbn  a 
level ;  the  consequence  is,  that  either  auxilia- 
ry engines  must  be  kept  constantly  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  slope,  or  else  the  impelling  engine  liiust 
be  constructed  with  fourtimi's  the  power  neces- 
sary on  the  level,  and  with  a  proportionar<i  in- 
crease of  strength  and  weight.     We  may  safely 
assert,  that    no   circumstance  connected  with 
the  Manchester  railway  has  been  a  more  fertile 
source  of  expense  and  inconvenience  than|this 
occurrence.     But  if  any   thing  be  wanting;  to 
demonstrate  the    mischief  of  the  proceeaing 
out  of  which  this  has  arisen,  it  is  the  facj  de- 
tailed  in  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Moss,  that  a  se 
cond   line  of  railway  has  bron   in  contenapla- 
tion,  connecting  Liverpool   with  Manchester; 
that  this  second  line  is  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  these  very  nobiciiie:».  Fiords  D -rby 
and   Sefton;  that  it  is  to  pa--;  throu.i.h  I  heir 
grounds,  and,  we  presuru  ■.  i  >   t  i',c'   the    lerv 
course  which  was  originally  contemplated  by 
the  present  railway  company,  and  from  wtiich 
they  were  driven  by  opposition. 

"Has  there  not  been  a  scheme  for  another 
railroad  r — Ves. 

"Is  it  to  pass  through  Lords  Derby  and  Sef- 
ton's  land.' — Yes;  they  both  consented.  Tliey 
threw  us  back  the  first  year  by  the  opposition 
to  our  road,  and  we  then  lost  such  a  line  as  we 
never  could  obtain  again.  Since  this,  they 
have  both  consented  that  the  other  line  ihall 
pass  through  their  property."  T 

Other  proprietors,  however,  more  speWily 
learned  their  error,  and  actually  made  interest 
to  get  the  line  through  their  property. 

"  Do  you  know  Bold  Hall  .'—Very  weljl ;  it 
is  a  tine  house. 


"  Is  it  near  Liverpool  and  Manchester? — Yes  ; 
the  proprietor  complained  very  much  that  we 
made  a  complete  bend,  to  avoid  his  property. 

"  Did  he  afterwards  wish  you  to  cut  off  the 
bend,  and  go  nearer  by  a  straight  line  ? — Yes  ; 
and  we  agreed  to  go  much  nearer  to  his  house." 
Besides  tlie  permanent  advantages  to  land 
f)y  opening  large  markets  for  every  species  of 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  production, 
railways  are  attended  with  a  variety  of  subor- 
dinate benefits,  which,  though  they  may  ap 
pear  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  those 
already  mentioned,  yet  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
Jisregarded.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
>he  extensive  employment  of  the  local  popula- 
tion in  a  work  in  which  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  is  of  a  rude  kind  ;  likewise, 
the  purchase  of  materials  of  various  kinds  from 
the  adjacent  land-owners.  It  was  proved  that  on 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, as  well  as 
on  other  similar  works,  large  sums  were  paid 
to  the  land-owners  for  gravel,  timber  and  stone, 
for  materials  for  bricks,  and  for  various  other 
purposes,  independently  of  the  land  purchased 
trom  them.  It  was  also  proved  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  pa 
rishes  through  which  railways  pass  are  paid 
by  the  railway  company-  1  he  Manchester 
railway  company,  for  example,  contribute  not 
less  than  £4000  per  annum  to  the  poor  rates  of 
their  parishes. 

Mr.  Pease  stated  that  more  than  half  the 
entire  rates  of  several  of  the  parishes  through 
which  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway 
passes  are  paid  by  the  railway  company.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  actual  amount  of  rates 
is  lessened  by  the  extensive  employment  af- 
forded for  labor  on  the  railway.  Mr.  Lee  stated 
that  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  parish  of  Newton, 
one-fourth  part  was  paid  by  the  Manchester 
railway  company. 

The  speed  of  transit,  and  the  consequent 
frequency  of  communication  between  places  ot 
great  commercial  intercourse,  are  matters  the 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated 
in  this  country.  The  time  between  Liverpool 
uid  Manchester,  being  a  distance  of  about 
ihirty-one  miles,  is  now  about  an  hour  and  a 
half;  there  are  three  deliveries  of  letters  by 
post  daily  between  these  two  places,  so  that 
two  letters  may  be  written  and  one  answer  re- 
ceived by  the  same  correspondents  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  frequency  of  communication 
might  be  still  greater:  nine  trains  of  coaches 
start  daily  from  each  place,  and,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, there  might  be  nine  deliveries  in  each 
town.  When  the  lines  of  railway  from  London 
to  Birmingham,  and  from  Birmingham  to  Man- 
chester, shall  have  been  completed,  the  time 
from  London  to  Liverpool  will  be  about  eleven 
hours;  the  mail  which  leaves  London  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  will  therefore  be  deliv 
ered  in  Liverpool  before  nine  the  following 
morning.  The  time  between  London  and  Bir 
mingham  will  be  five  hours  and  a  half;  there 
will  probably,  therefore,  be  two  mails  daily 
The  letters  despatched  from  London  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  would  be  delivered  in 
Dublin  the  following  evening.  From  some 
improvements  which  are  in  progress  in  the 
steam-packets,  it  appears  that,  under  average 
circumstances,  they  may  be  depended  on  to 
make  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Kingston 
(near  Dublin)  in  ten  hours  ;  the  mail  which 
would  arrive  at  Liverpool  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing would  therefore  be  at  Dublin  at  six  in  the 
evening,  so  that  the  Dublin  merchants  could 
answer  their  London  letters  the  same  night. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  possible  that  an  answer 
to  a  letter  from  London  to  Dublin  could  arrive 
in  London  in  about  fifty  hours  after  the  ties- 
patch  of  the  letter. 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moss  we  find  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  preference  given  by  the 
public  to  railroad  conveyance. 

•'Do  you  know  whether  there  are  some  places 
on  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  where 
persons  go  down  a  considerable  distance  to 
come  to  the  rail  .'—Yes;  Southport  is  an  exam- 


ple. This  town  is  SS  miles  from  Manchester, 
and  '2b  from  Liverpool.  Persons  going  to  Man- 
chester prefer  to  come  the  25  miles  to  Liver- 
pool, and  30  along  the  railroad,  making  55 
miles,  to  going  38  miles  by  the  direct  road  to 
Manchester. 

"Do  they  do  that  with  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense .' — They  save  both  time  and  expense. 

"  Being  aware  of  these  facts,  and  knowing 
the  projected  line  between  London  and  Liver- 
pool, are  there  many  places  from  which  per- 
sons would  come  to  the  railroad,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  goiii^  to  London,  rather  than  take  the 
direct  turnpiKe-road  ? — Yes  ;  all  places  in  the 
manul'acturing  part  of  Yorkshire,  such  as 
Bradford,  Halifax^  and  Leeds;  they  would 
come  to  Manchester,  and  there  take  the  rail- 
road. 

"  What  would  be  the  saving  from  Leeds  i' — 
It  would  be  40  miles  round;  but  it  would  save 
four  hours  in  time, and  Jtll  in  money. 

"  What  would  be  the  saving  from  Rochdale? 
Ten  hours  in  time,  and  30s.  in  money." 

A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  those  farmers 
and  graziers,  living  at  a  distance  from  LoDdon, 
who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  London  markets, 
is  consumed  in  making  the  journey.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Attenborough,  a  farmer  and  grazier  resid- 
ing at  Braybrook,  eighty  miles  from  London, 
stated  that  his  business  obliged  him  to  attend 
once  a  week  at  Smithfield  market  ;  that  it 
takes  iiim  three  days  and  a  night,  travelling  at 
night,  to  go  up  to  London,  do  his  business,  and 
return ;  that  ne  seldom  gets  home  till  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning ;  and  that  a  like 
inconvenience  is  sustained  by  the  other  farm- 
ers and  graziers  in  his  neighborhood  :  that  be- 
sides the  expenses  on  the  way,  the  fare  of  the 
coach  is  £3  4s.,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  his 
business  at  home  is  the  consequence  of  his 
journeys  to  London.  A  railroad  would  take 
him  to  London  in  about  four  hours,  and  start. 
ing  in  the  morning  he  could  arrive  at  home  at 
a  reasonable  hour  the  same  night. 

By  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  it  appear- 
ed that  a  saving  to  a  very  large  amount  has 
been  made  by  hoii^es  of  business  in  Manches- 
ter, since  the  establishment  of  the  railway,  in 
their  agencies  alone.  Some  notion  of  the  Ex- 
tent of  this  may  be  formed,  when  we  state  that 
several  houses  have  saved  £500  a  year  in  this 
item  of  expenditure. 

The  advantage  of  the  increased  speed  and 
cheapness  of  communication  obtained  by  rail- 
ways, worked  by  steam-engines,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  saving  of  the  time  and  money  of 
those  who  are  compelled  by  business,  or  in- 
duced by  pleasure,  to  travel.  Vast  numbers, 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  remain 
stationary,  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  distant  places  thus  opened  to  them.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth,  that 
before  the  establishment  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool,  there  were 
about  twenty-two  regular  coaches  running  be- 
tween these  places  ;  these  coaches  were  li- 
censed to  carry  about  700' persons  ;  and  taking 
them  at  their  average  number,  they  may  be 
estimated  as  having  transported  450  persons 
daily  between  these  two  towns.  The  inside 
fare  was  ten  shillings,  the  outside  six  ;  and 
the  time  of  the  journey  varied  from  four  hours 
to  four  hours  and  a  half.  The  fare  at  present, 
on  the  railroad,  by  the  first  class  train,  is  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  by  the  second  class 
three  shillings  and  sixpence — being  about  half 
the  fare  by  the  coaches ;  and  the  time  of  the 
first  class  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  of  the  se. 
cond  class  two  hours — being  less  than  half  the 
time  occupied  on  the  turnpike  road.  The 
number  of  passengers  between  the  two  places 
in  the  six  menths  ending  in  December,  183S, 
was  215,071  booked  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  5000 
for  the  passengers  taken  up  on  the  road  and 
not  booked,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  about 
220,000:  if  we  divide  this  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  half-year,  we  shall  find  that  the 
laverage,  daily,  including  Sundays,  was  1,209. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers between  these  towns  has  been  tripled 
since  the  establishment  of  the  railroad;  in 
other  words,  about  800  persons  daily,  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  between  the  two  places, 
but  who  were  before  prevented  from  doing  so, 
either  by  reason  of  the  time  or  expense  of  the 
turnpike  road,  are  now  enabled  lo  perform  the 
journey. 

[  To  be  continued.] 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  letter  and  facts,  furnished  us  by  an 
esteemed  friend  now  abroad. 

London,  Sept. 'J3, 1884. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sw, — Having  occasion,  a  few  days  since, 
to  accompany  two  Philadelphia  gentlemen  to 
call  on  Mr.  Hancock,  who  has  steam  carriages 
travelling  on  the  common  roads  of  this  metro, 
polis,  I  beg  to  give  you  some  memoranda  of  the 
information  I  obtained  from  the  conversation 
with  that  gentleman,  which  may  probably  inte- 
rest the  numerous  readers  of  the  excellent  and 
most  useful  "  American  Railroad  Journal,'" 
which  I  receive  regularly  from  my  brother  in 
Philadelphia,  and  always  peruse  with  the  great- 
estpleasure. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  principal  informa- 
tion derived  from  Mr.  Hancock.  I  have  sent  by 
the  packet,  a  colored  engraving  of  the  "  Autop- 
sy"  and  "  Era,"  to  a  friend  in  New-York, 
wit>h  the  request  that  he  would  hand  it  to  you 
in  my  name. 

Before  I  left  home  (Philadelphia)  last  spring, 
I  had  frequently  endeavored  to  gain  informa. 
tion  respecting  the  expediency  (the  practica- 
bility has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  the 
engines  of  Gurney,  Ogle,  Hancock,  Maceroui, 
&c.,)  of  steam  carriages  on  turnpike  roads,  and 
pavements,  but  could  not  obtain  any  facts  to 
satisfy  me  that  they  could  be  used  in  competi- 
tion with  coaches  drawn  by  horses.  Since  my 
arrival  in  London,  the  information  given  in- 
duces me  to  believe  they  may,  imder  favorable 
circumstances,  in  this  anintry,  compete  w^ith 
animal  power,  but  I  strongly  doubt  whether 
they  will  answer  equally  well  in  our  country  ; 
and  I  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  they  will  be  much  more 
generally  used  in  England  for  stage  coaches, 
and  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  following  circum- 
stances ;  1st,  horses  are  costly  in  England, 
and  are  maintained  at  great  expense  ;  ^M,  the 
roads  are  good,  and  kept  in  perfect  order  ;  3d, 
steam  power  is  cheap,  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  all  machines  made  of  metals,  as  well  as  the 
low  price  of  fuel.  In  our  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, horses  are  cheap,  and  are  supported  at 
one  half  the  cost  that  is  customary  in  England  ; 
2d,  our  roads  are  unfortimately  constructed  on 
wrong  principles,*  and  are  consequently  ex- 
cessively bad,  and  will  remain  so  until  they  are 
made  on  a  better  plan  ;  3d,  fuel  and  labor  are 
expensive  in  our  country.  From  the  above 
mentioned  circumstances,  I  think  there  is  some 
probability  of  their  becoming  useful  machines 
in  this  country,  but  I  cannot  suppose  they  will 

*  To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  proper  lo  men- 
tioa  in  what  respects  oar  turnpikes  are  defective.  Igt, 
They  are  too  convex ;  they  rise  too  much  from  the  sides 
to  tlM>  centre,  and.the  consequence  is  that  all  tlie  travel  is 
{oTced  on  to  the  crown  of  the  road,  which  is  soon  worked 
into  four  ruts,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  horses' 
feet ;  the  other  two  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  ;  but  if 
the  roads  were  nearly  flat,  as  they  arc  in  England,  the 
travel  would  be  equal  over  the  whole  surface,  an«l  then 
ev»ry  part  of  the  road  would  be  eqijally  good.  The  2d 
defect  18 the meial  is  not  homogeneous,  (hanland  soft  stone 
ought  never  lo  be  used  together,)  and  not  broken  suffici- 
enUy  small.  The  3d  defect  is  the  absence  of  suflicient 
nnder-draining  On  our  turnpikes,  and  indeed  even  in 
our  streets,  I  nave  seen  uncovered  drains  across  the  roads, 
which  of  course  cause  an  inequality  of  the  surface,  and  in- 
jure the  carriage  and  horses,  and  interfere  with  tlie  com- 
fbrt  of  the  persons  in  the  carriage.  I  hope  most  sincerely 
my  coimtrymen  will  "mend  tlwir  ways;'" — they  are  now 
abominable ;  and  it  would  not  be  more  expensive  to  make' 
toada  equally  good  as  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  I 
than  to  make  them  in  their  present  bad  condition.         I 


be  profitably  employed  in  the  United  States. 
There  are,  however,  some  roads  and  streets  on 
which  they  might  be  used  :  lor  e.vample,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Salem  ;  between  Providence 
and  Pawtucket ;  from  the  Battery  to  the  high- 
est part  of  Broadway  in  your  city  ;  and  from  the 
E.xchftnge  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  in  my  city  ; 
and  there  may  be  some  other  locations,  whieh, 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  where 
the  roads  may  be  sufficiently  good  to  enable  the 
loconaotives  to  travel  on  them  ;  but  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  expect  them  to  travel  oyer 
turnpikes  equally  bad  as  those  of  my  native 
state,  which,  although  not  so  bad  as  in  some  of 
the  other  states,  are  so  rough  as  to  be  discred- 
itable to  our  citizens. 

I  have  written  you  a  few  hasty  lines,  which, 
however,  are  at  your  service,  if  you  wish  to 
make  use  of  them,  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to 
be  useful  to  your  publication  whilst  in  this 
country,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  aid  in  any 
way  you  may  point  out.  My  address  is,  care  of 
Timothy  Wiggin,  Esq.,  London,  or  care  of  A.  & 
G.  Ralston,  No.  8  South  Front  street,  Philadel- 
phia, by  which  channels  every  thing  will  be 
carefully  forwarded  to  me.  I  am,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

Gerard  Ralston. 

I  '  '       Liverpool,  Oct.  24,  1834. 

Postscript. — By  some  oversight,  I  find  that 
I  did  not  send  this  communication  to  you  at  the 
time  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  The  engraving 
I  sent  under  cover  to  Messrs.  Wui.  G.  Bull  &. 
Co.,  and  requested  them  to  hand  it  to  you 
Since  tlie  date  of  my  preceding  letter,  I  have 
made  several  journeys  in  the  "Autopsy"  and 
"  Era,"  and  have  not  seen  nor  heard  any  thing 
to  alter  my  views  as  e.vpressed  above. — 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  mention  to  you  that, 
from  my  occupation  in  this  country,  viz. : 
to  furnish  railway  iron,  locomotives,  &c.  &c., 
for  various  railroads  in  the  United  States,  I  atn 
frequently  brought  into  company  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  engineers  of  this  country, 
of  all  of  whom  I  have  inquired  their  opinions 
respecting  the  expediency  of  locomotives  on 
turnpikes — they  have  invariably  replied,  "  They 
will  not  be  profitiAle."  They  say,  "  You  can 
see  them  running  on  the  roads — they  go  beau 
tifully,  and  you  suppose  prosperously,  but  they 
work  to  a  disadvantage  of  10  to  1  compared 
with  locomotives  on  railways,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  for  them  to  supersede  horses  on  turnpikes 
or  locomotives  on  railways." 

Mr.  Hancock,  who  is  imdoubtedly  a  man  of 
genius,  and  is,  withal,  very  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing, appears  quite  confident  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  he  is  now  making  money.  In 
a  few  months  more,  it  is  probable,  if  he  conti- 
nues to  run,  that  he  will  be  able  to  divulge  to 
the  public  something  of  an  official  character, 
that  will  satisfy  all  doubters  either  of  the  expe. 
diency  or  inexpediency  of  this  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  practi- 
cability,  but  of  profit.  lie  is  proved  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  but  will  it  be  profitable,  is  the  importaat 
question.  I  shall  return  to  London  in  a  few 
days,  and  should  I  hear  any  thing  of  importance 
on  this  subject,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  to 
communicate  it  to  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
yours,  respectfullVr  G.  Ralston. 


which  these  carriages  travel,  is  theworst  in  thel 
neighborhood  of  London;  indeed,  I  think  it  the| 
worst  road  I   ever  >saw  in  England.     The  dis- 
tance   is  3  miles  on  the  most  frequented  tho- 
roughfare  in  the  world,  and  it  is  astonishingl 
how  perfectly  controllable  it  is,  how  easily  it  is\ 
guided,  how  easily  stoppe«l — indeed,  it  is  muchl 
more  controllable  rhan  a  two  horse  omnibus.  It 
goes  at  the  rate  of  10  to   12   ntiles   per  hour, 
which,  for  Jhe  pre.wnt,  is  considered  the  most 
lecononiical  .sprtii.    The  Pentonville  hill,  which 
jthese  carriages  a.scend,  has  a  rise  of  1  in  20, 
I  but  the  Autopsv   has  gone  over  hills   on  the' 
Brighton    road  of  1    in    10  feet.      There  its  a 
hill  between  London  and  Brighton  of  1^  niile 
long,  which  this  carriage  a!<cended  at  the  rate  of 
9  iniles  ptr  hour,  at  the  ooinnienceinent  of  the 
jrise,  anti  gradually^diminishedits  speed  to  6  miles 
'per  hour.    Tlie  "  Era"  performed  the  following 
swondtrful   feat  a  few  days   ago  :    She  dragged 
the  "  Aiitop.sy"  over  the  bad  road  to  Paddington, 
up  the  Pentonville  hill  to  the  station,  both  car- 
riage.«i  being  full  of  pa.ssengers.     The  weight  of 
the  two,  with  their  loads,  is  estimated  at  near  8 
ton  8. 


We  learn  trora  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Georgia 
Legislature,  that  xhc  bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
Railroad  from  Savannah  lo  Macon,  has  been  reject. 
ed  in  ihc  House  ;  yea*  39,  nays  105.  , 


Railniad  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleani. — A 
nieciiiii.'  was  held  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th 
u!t.  to  ton>ii.!cr  ilie  expediency  of  constructing'  a 
Railroad  from  that  ciiy  to  Nashville.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  "that  ilie  n;ilurc  of  the  country 
between  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  preaenu?  the 
greaicst  pusi<iblc  tacilitiea  tor  direct  and  rapid 
coinniunicaiion  by  means  of  a  Railroad,  and  the 
nainre  ol  the  tratiKporiaiion  and  the  number  of 
travillerH  wiU  fully  sustain  the  expense  of  such  a 
road."  A  Coinmittfe  of  twenty  was  appointed  to 
procure  sul^cribers  of  !?iOO  tacli,  to  an  Associa- 
tion having  for  iis  nbjcct  the  taking  of  prepara- 
tory measures  for  liic  cmstruction  ot  such  a  Road, 
— the  money  to  l»e  expended  in  making  exaitnina- 
tions  and  surveys.  The  distance  must  be  400  or 
.'iOO  mi!e^.  A  direC  course  from  NashviMe  to 
New  OrleaiLs,  would  yxms  tlirouglt  a  corner  of  AI. 
bama,  atid  aiinosi  the  whole  length  of  Mississippi. 

Wabash  and  Jirie  Canal. — Five  miles  of  the  sum- 
mit section  of  this  CMiial  have  been  completed  and 
are  ready  for  navigation.  We  learn  from  the  Fort 
Wayne  Seuiinfi  thai  an  additionel  portionof  eight  or 
ten  miles  will  bo  completed  in  a  few  days. 


Facts  relative  to  the  Vse  of  Steam  Carriages  on 
Common    Roads,  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Ral 
ston. 

Called  on  ^^r.  Hancock,  who  gave  me  in- 
formation respecting  the  "  Era"  and  ••  Au- 
topsy," constructed  by  him,  as  follows. 

The  cost  is  £700  each.  They  each  have  2 
steam  engines,  of  about  10  to  12  horse  power, 
high  pressure,  and  accommodate  14  passengers 
each.  Coke  is  the  fuel  used  ;  ^  bushel  per 
mile  is  consumed,  and  100  lbs.  of  water  per 
mile.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  700  lbs.  of 
water,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  distance 
of  7  miles.  The  weight  of  the  omnibus  com- 
plete is  3  tons,  exclusive  of  fiiel  and  water.  The 
road  and  pavement,  (from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Bank  of  England    to    Paddington,)   over 


The  Great  Belgic  Railway. — The  probability  is 
that  the  hnc  of  ruad,  after  passing  the  lower  part  of 
Verviers,  wiil  follow  the  course  of  the  Vesdre  by 
Limbourg  to  Kiipen  :  then,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  Dente,  by  Cornells  Munster,  as  far  as  Cschweil- 
er.  will  leave  Ai-f-la-Chupelle  about  a  league  to  the 
west,  and  proceeding  by  Duren  and  Keryen,  will 
cross  I  he  R>cr  anil  I'irlt  with  several  of  their  tri- 
butaries, and  traverse  the  plain  ol'  Cologne  nearly  in 
a  straight  Ime  to  the  R  line,  a  distance  aliogciher  of 
about  seventy  Kiiglish  miles.  Tho  company,  wt»ose 
; intention  it  is  to  commence  operations  as  soon  as 
jihe  Belgic  works  approach  the  Frusian  frontier, 
icomprise  mosi  ol  ihc  great  commercial  men  and 
'bankers  ol  Cologne,  Coblcntz,  Dentz,  Durea,  Ker- 
}pen,  and  Aix.la.Ghipelle;  whence  there  will  be  «n 
lembranchineiii  t'l  Corneiis  Munsir.  In  short,  through- 
jout  the  Rhcnan  provinces,  where  there  is  no  other 
jcaudl  than  1  hat  wlitch  ronnects  the  Rhine  appasit* 
Dusf-elJorl".  with  the  Meuse  at  V^enloo,  and  no  Oth- 
er  mode  of  transport  but  by  the  tedious  process  of 
cartage  (rbuiag),  there  is  but  one  opinion  and  one 
voice  oil  the  subject.  The  boat.owners  and  shippers 
on  the  Rtiinc,  Moselle,  Lahn,  Main,  and  Aar,  are  no 
less  desirous  ior  its  success  ;  lor  the  natural  conse- 
quencc  must  be  to  render  Calognc  tiie  great  depot 
both  for  colonial  and  inland  produce,and  consequently 
to  transfer  the  water-carriage  monopoly  from  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  into  that  ol  the  Prussians. — [Let- 
ter in  the  Morning  Chronicle.]  I 


The  Indian  rubber  tree  of  South  J.^merica  grows 
4  and  500  leet  higl>,  and  expands  to  a||)roportionate 
breadth.  Anoiher  valuable  tree  of  that  oontinant 
is  the  cow  tree,  whose  leaves  always  appear  wither- 
ed and  Hn.»ightiy,  but  which  prodces  vast  quanti- 
ties oi  liquid  aliment,  resembling  uilk.  The  na- 
tives obtain  it  by  boiing  the  trunk. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
OiEce  of  the  Superimendt-nt  of  Machinery, 
Oct.  1st,  1834. 
To  Philip  E.  Thom-Vs,  President,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  gover'iTuPnt  of  the  officers  and  agents 
of  this  Compauj ,  I  now  respectfully  submit  the 
following  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  de- 
partment of  Machinery,  for  the  year  ending, on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month. 

The  subjects  that  engage  the  attention  of  tihis 
department  are  every  day  assuming  a  deeper 
interest.  Ther^is,  perhaps,  a  point  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  construction  of  machinery 
beyond  which  human  ingenuity  cannot  reach : 
but  no  man,  at  this  time,  can  designate  that 
point.  In  the  other  departments,  connected 
with  the  general  system  of  Rail  Roads,  there  is 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  cannot  be  passed, 
and  every  one  can  perceive  it.  In  the  gradua- 
tion, the  straight  line  without  curvatures,  with- 
out elevations  or  depressions,  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but,  if  means  adequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  by  bridging  rivers,  cjuU 
ting  through  hills,  oir  tunnelling  mountains,  ind 
filling  up  valleys,  be  applied,  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. But  in  the  construction  of  machinery 
the  case  is  very  different.  Here,  improvements 
are  every  day  taking  place  ;  not  by  the  discov- 
ery of  new  mechanical  powers,  but  by  new  and, 
seemingly,  endless  combinations  of  them.  The 
application  of  these  powers  and  principles  »re, 
in  fact,  so  varied,  and  so  complicated,  that  no 
mechanical  attainment  has  sufficiently  pene- 
trated the  arcana  of  science,  to  fix  their  ulterior 
Umits,  and  say,  thus  far  shall  invention  advance, 
and  r.u  farther.  There  is,  then,  a  boundless 
field  open  to  the  machinist.  Many  discoveries 
have  bern  already  made  by  bold  and  ingenious 
adventurers.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  last 
and  present  century,  and  advances  have  been 
made,  which,  60  or  80  years  ago,  would  hftve 
been  deemed  chimerical.  To  say  nothing;  of 
the  improvements  in  chemistry,  and  the  co 
relative  arts,  nor  of  the  endless  variety  of  Ina 
chinery  employed  in  manufactures,  the  applica 
tion  of  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  various  and 
important  uses  to  which  it  has  been  rendered 
subservient,  from  the  jionderous  and  capacious 
steamboat  to  the  smallest  engine,  substituted 
for  animal  or  water  power,  challenges  the  won 
der  of  the  ignorant,  ehcits  the  congratulation  of 
the  learned  and  of  the  friends  of  science,  and 
excites  the  emulation  of  mechanicians  to  tiiake 
still  further  discoveries  in  a  field  that  is  yet  in- 
exhausted,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  is  inexhaus- 
tible. \ 

The  locomotive  engine  dates  its  birth  b^t  a 
few  years  back ;  yet,  young  as  it  is,  it  has  al- 
ready acquired  much  of  the  vigor  and  activity 
of  adolescence  ;  what  may  not  then  be  ex|^ect- 
ed,  when  it  shall  have  attained  to  the  steady, 
firm,  untiring  step  of  mature  age  .'  The  voice 
of  experience,  even  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road,  proclaims  that  great  advances  have 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  loconio- 
tivcs,  from  the  first  effisrts  made  by  the  Com. 
pauy,  as  well  as  by  others,  who,  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk,  entered  the  field  of  conOpe- 
tition. 

Although  the  rail  road  system  originated  in 
England,  yet  it  was  very  evident  that  the  best 
constructed  machinery,  in  use  there,  was:  ex 
ceedingly  defective ;  and  that  unless  several 
material  improvements  could  be  eflfected  in  the 
parts  most  liable  to  wear,  and  al.«io  in  the  con 
struction  of  locomotive  engiii«-H,  the  exp^-nse, 
arising  from  repairs  and  renewals,  would  se- 
riously affect  the  success  of  the  railroad  here. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  was,  from  the  first, 
especially  directed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
all-important  branch  of  the  system,  and  our 
progress  has  been  considerable,  in  every  >par 
ticular.  A  great  reduction  of  friction,  :us  Iwell 
as  of  the  consumptionof  oil,  has  been  attained, 
and  ^  degree  of  permanence  given  to  the  road 
wheels,  which  has,  it  is  believed,  never  hereto- 
fore been  effected.     Some  of  these  have  Irav- 


ersed  a  course  of  about  24,000  miles,  without 
exhibiting  evidence  of  being  perceptibly  im 
paired.  This  permanence  is  owing  to  an  in- 
crease in  their  weight,  and  to  the  introduction 
of  a  strong  wrought  iron  ring  into  the  interior 
of  the  rims  of  the  wheel,  and  a  more  perfect 
chilling  or  case-hardening  of  its  periphery,  es- 
pecially the  conical  part  of  it. 

In  the  year  1830,  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  illus- 
trated, by  an  experiment,  with  a  small  working 
locomotive  engine,  with  a  tubular  boiler,  the 
practicability  of  using  Anthracite  coal  as  fuel. 
Subsequently,  Phineas  Davis,  in  conjunction 
with  the  engineers  and  machinists  of  this  com- 
pany, has,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  intro- 
duced several  essential  improvements,  resulting 
in  a  triumphant  success  and  in  the  construction 
of  locomotive  engines  of  great  power,  stn-ngth 
and  durability.  Several  of  these  have  been 
put  in  operation  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road,  and  their  performance  has  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine,  being 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  engine 
of  similar  weight  yet  known.  Anthracite  coal 
is  exclusively  'ised  as  fuel,  being  not  only  more 
economical,  but  is  found  to  emit  neither  smoke 
nor  burning  particles,  so  annoying  to  passen- 
gers, and  so  universally  complained  of  in  the 
engines  of  the  usual  construction. 

In  several  particulars  these  engines  differ 
essentially  from  those  heretofore  in  use.  They 
are  more  conipact,  and  have  a  greater  fire  sur- 
face in  a  more  limited  space — the  powerful  fan- 
ning apparatus,  impelled  by  the  waste  steam, 
pouring  a  constant  and  impetuous  stream  of 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  always  ensuring 
the  combustion  of  the  Anthracite  coal — the  in- 
genious contrivance  by  which  the  waste  steam 
is  applied,  to  heat  the  water,  in  its  passage  from 
the  supply  pipe  to  the  boiler,  and  the  manner  of 
protecting  the  principal  part  of  the  machinery 
from  the  irregular  action  of  the  road  wheels, 
constitute  together,  striking  features  in  this  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  American  invention  and 
ingenuity. 

The  workmanship  in  all  the  engines,  recent- 
ly constructed  at  the  manufnctory  of  the  Com- 
pany, exhibits  considerable  improvement ;  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  of 
the  first  quality,  and  all  the  principal  points 
subject  to  wear  have  been  renaered  more  per- 
manent by  case-hardening. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  durability  of  these  im- 
provements, the  Arabian  locomotive  engine 
continued  to  run  50  days  between  this  city  and 
the  Inclined  Planes,  a  distance  of  82  miles, 
daily,  making  4,100  miles,  without  requiring  re- 
pairs or  showing  any  perceptible  wear  or  dete- 
rioration. 

As  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise 
mainly  depended  upon  the  employment  of  en- 
gines adapted  to  the  curvatures  of  the  road,  and 
to  the  use  of  Anthracite  coal,  and  of  such  a 
permanent  con.struction  as  would  not  require 
frequent  repairs,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
highest  gratification  in  the  friends  of  the  meas 
ure,  that  so  signiil  a  triumph  has  been  achieved, 
in  the  production  of  those  machines  possessing 
these  properties  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  machinery  now  on  the  road,  and  in  ac- 
tive use,  is  a.s  follows  : 

tocoinotivai. — 1st.  The  Atlantic,  now  under- 
going  an  alteration,  which  will  render  her  equal 
in  power  to  the  other  engines  more  recently 
built. 

2nd.  The  Traveller,  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation between  the  Mount  Clare  depot  and 
Ellicotts'  Mills,  of  passengers  and  of  goods. 

3d.  The    Arabian,  which   continued    for  50 
days,  in  succession,  to  run  from  the  depot  to  the 
Plains  with  the  Frederick  train  of  passenger 
cars,  the  daily  expense  being  as  follows  : 
Coal,  1^  tons,  at  $6  per  ton,       -      ,$7  50 
Engineer,  .  -         -         -        2  00 

Assistant  do.         -         -         .         - 
0.1,         --..-• 
Interest  on  cost,         -         -         - 
Contingencies,        -        .        - 

$13  25 


1  50 

50 

75 

1  00 

To  this  it  will  be  safe  to  add  three  dollars  per 
day  for  repairs  that  niay  become  necessary  to 
maintain  tlie  engine  in  good  order. 

4th.  The  Mercury,  of  the  same  power  as  the 
Arabian,  has  been  running  20  days  at  the  same 
daily  expense  as  stated  above. 

The  abovementioned  four  engines  were  built 
by  Phineas  Davis  ;  who,  from  his  first  effort  in 
constructing  the  York,  to  the  full  attainment  of 
the  Herculean  powers  of  the  Arabian  and  Mer- 
cury, has  made  rapid  advances  in  perfecting 
these  machines,  aflfording  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  still  farther  improvements.  As  far 
as  the  experiment  has  been  made,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  lessened,  and  it  has  already 
been  ascertained  that  when  steam  power  shall 
be  so  far  employed  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  horse  power,  the  balance  will  be  found 
materially  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

Four  new  passenger  cars  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  present  year,  viz. 

1st.  The  Winchester,  carrying  36  passen- 
gers, on  8  wheels. 

2d.  The  Dromedary,  a  large  and  commodious 
car,  8  wheels. 

'M.  The  Comet,  a  car  with  5  bodies,  carrying 
40  passengers,  8  wheels.  |  - 

4th.  The  Patterson,  on  4  wheels. 

Four  of  the  old  cars  have  been  repaired,  and 
placed  upon  8  wheels. 

All  the  other  cars  are  in  a  respectable  state 
of  repair,  and  will  probably  do  service  through 
the  ensuing  winter,  with  but  little  additional 
expense. 

The  number  of  burden  cars  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Com- 
pany is  1,000,  exclusive  of  27  employed  on  the 
Washington  road.  i 

The  passenger  cars  hitherto  in  use,  on  this 
road,  generally  resembled,  in  many  respects, 
the  usual  stage  coaches — most  of  those  built 
within  the  present  year  are  materially  different 
from  them  in  appearance  and  arrangement — 
the  bodies  are  long,  and  supported  on  8  wheels, 
which  are  so  plaeetf  as  to  pass  the  curvaturos 
of  the  road  with  greater  facility  than  the  ordin- 
ary  kind  of  car.  These  are  not  only  more  com- 
modious, but  they  afford  additional  security  to 
the  passengers ;  they  are  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  very  strong,  and  consequently  will 
seldom  require  any  repairs,  by  which  a  great 
saving  will  be  effected.  During  the  time  these 
carriages  have  been  in  use,  several  further  im- 
provements have  been  suggested,  and  a  plan  is 
now  adopted,  which,  it  is  thought,  when  intro- 
duced, will  be  very  safe  and  commodious,  and 
meet  the  public  approbation. 

The  total  number  of  passenger  cars  now  in 
the  road  is  34. 

The  ten  passenger  carriages,  ordered  to  be 
built  for  the  Washington  Rail  Road,  and  which, 
when  completed,  will  convey  upwards  of  350 
passengers,  comfortably,  are  now  under  con- 
struction, and  will  be  ready  for  service,  as  will 
also  the  four  new  locomotive  engines  intended 
for  that  road,  by  the  time  it  is  finished. 

In  relation  to  the  duration  of  wheels,  it  may 
be  stated  that  those  with  metal  rings  in  them, 
upon  the  following  named  passenger  coaches, 
have  performed,  as  underneath,  whilst  several 
of  the  same  wheels  present  but  little  appearance 
of  deterioration,  viz. :  Milet. 

President,      309  days.,  82  miles  per  day,  25,S^ 
Virginia,         300  do.      ••  ••  24,600 

Alleghany,     290  do.     ••  ••  23,780 

Shenandoah,  259  do.      "  "  2i;238 

U.  States,        240  do.      "  •«  19,680 

Pioneer,         220  do.     "  ••  18,040 

Maryland,       240  do.      ••  "  18,450 

7)  151,136 

Average,        21,569 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GsoRGE  GiLLiNoHAH,  Sup't  of  Machinery, 

B.  &  O.  R.  R^ 
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SECTIONAL   VIEW    OF    R.    PORTER's    INDEPENDENT    PCMP. 
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JbpfaMtum.— A  A,  interior  of  the  atMMB  cylinder  ;  B,  interior  of  ttw  pump  cylinder;  C,  bedpiate;  D,  cap  plate;  E, 
•tram  column ;  F,  water  column  ;  G,  steam  piston  ;  H,  pimip  piston,  and  head  of  the  pistom  rod  ;  I,  valve  rod,  where  it 
paaaes  through  the  croas  spring  ;  J,  induction  valve ;  K,  eduction  or  exhaust  valve ;  L  L,  piunp  valves  ;  M,  steam  pipe  ; 
N  exhaust  pipe;  O,  suction  pipe ;  P,  injection  pipe  ;  Q,  short  screw,  which  closes  the  valve  chamber. 


Improved  Forcing  Pump. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Meclianics'  Magazine : 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inform  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine,  that  I  have  recently  constructed,  and 
have  now  in  successful  operation,  an  im- 
proved forcing  pump,  which  will  invariably 
keep  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  supplied 
with  water,  to  a  given  and  uniform  height, 
without  ever  permitting  it  to  rise  above  ; 
acting  independently  of  the  steam  engine, 
being  operated  directly  by  steam  from  the 
boiler ;  and  ke«ps  the  boiler  as  well  supplied, 
while  the  engine  is  at  rest,  and  even  while 
blowing  off  steam,  as  at  other  times  ;  and 
that  without  any  attention  from  the  engineer. 
I  have  made  arrangements  to  have  them 
manufactured  to  order,  (wan-anted,  of  course,) 
by  Mr.  D.  Copeland,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Specification. — A  hollow  cylinder,  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  having  a  flange  at  one  end,  is 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  centre  of 
a  horizontal  plate,  which  is  six  inches  long, 
three  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  to  which  the  cylinder  is  secured  by 
screws,  passing  tiirough  the  flange  into  the 
plate.  On  the  two  ends  of  the  plate  are  two 
Tertical  columns,  each  being  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  having  a  flange  at  each  end, 
and  an  orifice  three -eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 


ameter  in  the  centre,  are  likewise  secured 
to  the  plate  by  screws  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  heads  of  the  columns  are  attached  to  ano- 
ther  similar  plate  which  rests  on  them. 
Another  cylinder,  four  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  is  also  attached  by  flange 
and  screws  to  the  centre  of  the  under  side 
of  the  cap  plate,  so  that  the  bottom  of  this 
cylinder  comes  within,  and,  having  a  flange 
of  the  requisite  size,  closes  the  top  of  the  cy- 
linder first  mentioned.  ,. 

Within  each  cylinder  is  a  piston  with  suit, 
able  packing,  and  the  two  pistons  are  con- 
nected by  a  hollow  rod,  five  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter;  each  piston  occu- 
pying one  inch  of  the  end  of  the  rod,  thus 
leaving  a  space  of  three  inches  between  the 
two.  Within  the  piston  rod  is  a  valve  rod, 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  flange  head 
at  the  top  :  not  so  large,  however,  but  that  it 
will  pass  freely  within  the  hollow  of  the  piston 
rod.  The  other  end  passes  downward, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  bed 
plate,  into  a  valve  chamber,  which  consists 
of  an  orifice  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  ex 
tending  upward  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
plate  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  its 
upper  surface,  and  being  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  short  screw,  which  also  has  a  cavity  in 
the  end,  the  better  to  accommodate  the  valve. 
From  one   end,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the 


bed  plate,  an  orifice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  drilled  horizontally  to  the  valve 
chamber.  Directly  over,  and  parallel  to 
this,  is  another  orifice,  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  valve  chamber,  where  it  meets  with  a 
vertical  aperture  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
plate.  These  orifices  are  both  closed  at  the 
outward  end,  but  the  first  has  a  vertical 
communication  with  a  small  steam  pipe, 
*iiich  is  attached  by  an  union  joint  to  the 
bed  plate,  directly  under  the  column,  (which 
is  called  the  steam  column,)  and  tlie  other 
has  a  communication  upward,  by  another 
aperture,  through  the  steam  column,  to  ano- 
ther pipe,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  cap  plate. 

Several  small  apertures,  nearly  in  contact 
with  that  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  plate,  com- 
plele  the  communication  between  the  steam 
pipe  and  the  steam  cylinder  ;  and  these  are 
closed  occasionally  by  a  circular  or  conical 
valve,   three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  valve 
rod.     Another  conical  valve   is  attached  to 
an  arm  which  projects   from  the   valve   rod 
an  eighth  t;f  an  inch  above  the  upper  surface 
of  the   plate  ;  this  valve  occasionally  closes 
the  aperture  which   communicates  with  the 
steam    columns  ;  thus,  the   same  motion  of 
the  valve  rod,  which  closes  one  valve,  opens 
the  other.     A  thin  elastic  spring,  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an   inch  wide,  extends  hori- 
zontally  across  the  bottom  of  the  steam  pis. 
ton,  (which  is  a  little  concave,)   being  fast- 
ened to  the  piston  by  a  screw  at  each  end ; 
and  the  valve  rod  passes  through  the  centre  J 
of  the  spring.  Thus,  when  steam  is  admitted, 
and    drives  the  pistons  upward,   the  spring 
receives  the   flange   head  of  the  valve  rod, 
and,   by  raising   it,    instantly  shuts  off  the 
steam  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  raises  the  other 
valve,  and   thus  allows  the  steam  within  the 
cylinder  t«»  escape  by  way  of  the  steam  co^ 
lumn.     From  tiie  upper  side  ot  the  steam 
piston,  two  small  rods,  opposite  and  parallel 
to   each  other,   extend  upward  through  the 
bottom  flange    of  the    small    cylinder,    and 
through  the  cap  plate  ;  to  the  heads  of  these 
rods    IS  attached   a    weight    or   spring,    by 
which    the   pistons,  when   relieved  from  the 
action  of  the  steam,  are  again  forced  down  ; 
and,  by  this   motion,  the   horizontal    spring 
comes  in  contact  with  the  exhausting  valve, 
shuts  it  down,  thus  opening  the  other,  which 
again  admits  the  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

Two  other  pipes,  (water  pipes,)  are  at- 
tached by  union  joints  to  the  two  plates,  the 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  other  co- 
lumn,  which  is  called  the  water  column,  with 
which  they  communicate  by  apertures  through 
the  two  plates.  The  cap  plate  is  perforated 
horizontally  from  the  aperture  to  the  centre, 
thence  downward,  thus  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  the  water  column  and  the 
small  cylinder.  Within  the  water  column  is 
a  puppet  valve,  and  above  it,  near  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cap  plate,  is  another;  both  of 
which  are  held  to  their  seats  by  spiral 
springs,  opening  downward,  so  as  to  admit 
the  descent,  but  prevent  the  ascent,  of  water 
through  the  column  and  pipes.  (The  whole 
apparatus  may  be  inverted,  however,  which 
would  preclude  the  necessity  of  spiral 
springs.)  By  this  arrangement,  when  the 
pistons  are  moved  down,  the  small  cylinder 
is  filled  with  water  from  the  upper  water 
pipe,  which  communicates  with  a  reservoir; 
and  when  the  pistons  are  moved  upward,  the 


water  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  down  through 
'the  water  column  to  the  boiler.     Thus,  by 


I 


the  force  of  steam,  emitted  from  the  boiler 
by  one  pipe,  water  is  injected  by  another. 
Another  advantage  is  derived  from  having 
the  steam  pipe  descend  to  the  prc^per  water 
line  in  the  boiler ;  that  whenever  the  water, 
by  the  injection  of  the  pump,  rjses  above 
said  line^  the  water  is  forced  up  in|  the  steam 
pipe,  and  thus  chokes  the  valves  and  retards 
the  motion  of  the  pump,  while  the  Vvater,  thus 
escaping,  is  forced  through  the  exhaust  pipe, 
which  also  terminates  in  the  reservoir. 

,  I  claim  as  original  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  plates,  cylinders,  co- 
lumns, and  valves ;  and  the  application  of 
steam  direct  to  operate  a  pump,  as  connected 
with  the  regulating  principle  deiived  from 
the  descent  of  the  steam  pipe  to  jthe  water 
line  as  above  described.  i 

j  RuFus  Porter. 

Supplemented  Report  of  the  Sevenfh  Annual 
Fair  of  the  American  Instifi^te. 

The  managers,  anxious  to  do  ex&ct  justice 
to  the  exhibitors,  and  to  correct  ^ny  errors 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  confusion  in> 
cident  to  a  public  exhibition,  where  more 
than  five  thousand  articles  were  presented, 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  a  supple 
mental  report.  ITiey  have  been  induced  to 
do  this,  partly  in  consequence  of  certain 
facts  having  been  brought  to  their  knowledge 
since  the  exhibition,  which,  if  known,  would 
have  varied  their  award.  The  extent  of  the 
fabrication  of  certain  otlier  articles  of  great 
utility,  and  of  general  consumption,  demand 
a  more  pointed  public  notice  than  >^as  given 
in  the  original  report.  They  are  sjitistied  of 
this,  also,  partly  from  information! obtained 
since  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  from  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  reports  of  the  judges. 

The  case  of  incorru|)tible   artificial  teeth 
will  first  be  noticed. 

When  the  judges  on  these  artijiles  first 
met  and  reported,  specimens  from  only  two 
exhibitors  had  arrived.  Afterwards,  S.  VV. 
Stockton  brought  other  specime|ns,  and 
challenged  competition.  The  ssiccessful 
competitor  in  the  first  instance  consented  to 
•nter  the  list  of  competition  again,  and  there- 
by waived  the  advantii;^e  he  had  acquired  by 
the  decision  of  the  judges  at  their  fifst  meet- 
ing. At  their  second  examination,!  the  de- 
cision was  unanimous  i;i  favor  of  Stock- 
ton's  specimens.  But  the  fact  <  f  this  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  the  waiving  on  jthe  part 
of  the  party  interested  in  tlic  first  decision 
of  the  judges,  not  having  been  positively 
ascertained,  no  notice  was  taken  by  the 
managers  of  either  decision  in  the  ajwarding 
of  premiums.  But  the  judges  having  subse- 
quently certified  that  the  la)*!  exaipination 
was  with  the  consent  and  approbatiojn  of  the 
successful  competitor  in  the  (irst  instance, 
the  managers  have  deemed  it  du0  to  Mr. 
Stockton  that  he  should  be  noticecj  ;  they 
therefore  award  to  S.  VV.  Stockton.,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  sjlver  medal,  for  the  besjl  speci- 
men of  highly  perfected  incorruptiblje  artifi- 
cial teeth.  And  inasmuch  as  J.  Plajitou  6i 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  theisccond 
best  specimens,  at  both  examinations,  the 
managers  award  to  them  a  diploma. 

The  managers  have  carefully  examined 
into  the  extent  and  im[»ortancc  of  the  manu- 
facture of  watch  dials,  by  Mullen  &  Acker- 
man,  No.  101  Warren  street,  city  of  New- 
York.  The  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the 
workmanship,  the  facility  with  whidh  they 
can  be  multiplied,  the  great  demand  they 
are  competent  to  supply,  and  the  saving  ef- 


fected  for  the    consunjers,  entitle  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  managers,  to  a  gold  me 
dal,  in  lieu  of  the  silver  medal  heretofore  an- 
nounced, as  the  "  reward  of  skill  and  inge 
nuity    for    the    manufacture    of  gold   watch 
dials."  '    ,  v,.;>  =   -. 

And  the  managers  also  award  to  Mullen 
&  Ackerman,  a  diploma,  for  handsome  spe 
cimens  of  filagree  jewelry. 

Mr.  T.  Fossard's  specimen  of  blue  dye, 
the  committee  deem  important.  A  cheap 
substitute  for  indigo  would  be  of  incalculable 
value;  and  the  examinations  the  specimen 
underwent  have  made  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  managers.  They  there- 
fore did  not  hesitate  to  award  him  a  diploma. 

Matthias  Ludlum,  a  journeyman  mechanic, 
produced  a  beautiful  brass  tea-kettle  and 
heater,  which  were  made,  by  the  consent  of 
his  employer,  expressly  for  the  Fair.  They 
were  exhibited  in  the  name  of  D.  E.  Dela- 
van,  who,  for  these  and  other  articles  taken 
by  him  to  the  Fair,  received  a  silver  medal. 
Mr.  Ludlum  has  since  applied,  and  claimed 
the  premium.  It  is  desirable  that  the  re- 
wards of  the  Institute  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  reach  the  ingenious  producer,  where 
he  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Institute. 
The  managers,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  to  reward  obscure  merit, 
award  to  Matthias  Ludlum  a  silver  medal, 
for  a  beautiful  brass  tea-kettle  and  heater. 

Choice  specimens  of  turned  tool  handles 
were  exhibited  by  N.  Cowenhoven.  Mr.  C.'s 
manufactured  tools  are  sold  extensively  in 
this  city  ;  he  is  entirely  self-taught,  and  de- 
serves a  public  notif;e  for  his  ingenuity.  The 
managers  award  to  him  a  silver  medal. 

riie  managers  also  award  to  Alfred  Wil. 
lard,  of  Boston,  a  diploma  for  shell  worked 
combs,  elegantly  carved. 

To  Francis  Smith,  for  brass  shovel  and 
tongs,  made  by  liini,  and  delivered  by  Mr. 
Delavan  at  the  I'air,  the  managers  awari  a 
diploma. 

They  also  awani  to  tieo.  Bird  a  diploma 
for  imitation  mouldings. 

Miss  Sarah  Soager,  'S'i^  Thompson  street, 
is  entitled  to  praise  for  a  handsome  flower- 
piece,  painted  in  oil.  The  managers  award 
her  a  diploma. 

Specimens  of  cut  and  pressed  gla^s  from 
the  Union  Glass  Company,  Philadelphia, 
were  worthy  <»f  commendation. 

Post's  hame- collar  block  has  met  with 
much  comniendatlon. 

Robert  Fazon's  improved  cooking  stove 
has  also  been  highly  approved  ;  sold  at  No. 
13  Bowery.     A  diploma  is  awarded  him.     ^ 

James  Vati  Dyke,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
exhibited  samples  of  excellent  nuisturd  made 
by  him.  ll  is  hoped,  as  an  American  article, 
it  will  find  favor  with  American  consumers. 

Messrs.  K.  tSc  T.  Fairbanks  exhibited  their 
patent  portable  scales,  which  arc  a  conveni- 
ent and  excellent  article — for  which  a  :]i|>loma 
was  awarded.  A  specimen  njodel  mav  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  No.  41 
Cortlandt  street. 

T.W.  Clisby,  No.  12  Tenth  street,  exhibit- 
ed an  ingenious  architectural  engraving  of 
the  Ionic  capital  of  the  temple  of  ilyssus,  as 
described  by  the  inventor.  The  illustrations! 
profess  to  show  the  centres  of  the  spiral 
scrawls  of  the  volute,  and  to  prove  that  lh(^v 
accord  with  mathematical  principles.  The! 
engraving  may  be  seen  at  ISo.  41  Courtlandt 
street. 

A    specimen  of    Asiatic    marble,  of  the 


Breccia  species,  imported  in  its  rough  state! 
hewed  and  polished  in  this  city — a  beautifull 
article.    Exhibited  by  WarrenGould.    A  di. 
ploma. 

The  managers  have  already   granted  to  I 
Obadiah   Parker  a  gold  medal  for  his  artifi. 
cial  stone,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  I 
him  to  make  more  public  his  discovery,  they 
have,  at  his  request,  also  awarded  him  a  di. 
ploma. 

To  Charles  Edwin  Ely  is  also  awarded  a 
diploma  for  a  finished  specimen  of  ornament, 
al  writing  engraving. 

The  managers  award  to  Kutz  dc  Adams, 
No.  300  Broadway,  manufacturers  of  rules 
mathematical  instruments,  Ace,  a  silver  me- 
dal, for  two  drafting  scales,  and  two  engi. 
neer  sliding  rules :  specimens  exhibiting  great 
skill,  accuracy,  and  elegance.  An  accom- 
panying  explanatory  book  shows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  different  rules  to  multiplication, 
division,  rule  of  three,  tables  of  the  areas 
and  circumferences  of  circles,  mensuration 
of  superficies  and  sohds,  weighing  of  me. 
tals,  Asc. :  a  happy  illustration  of  mental  la- 
bor saving.  They  may  be  seen  at  the  Li. 
brary  of  the  Institute,  41  Cortlandt  street. 

The  managers,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Denny  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  deeming  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  kind  of  articles  exhibited 
by  them  of  national  importance,  award  to 
the  said  Company  for  their  specimens  of  su- 
perfine  black  and  blue  broadcloths,  in  lieu 
of  a  gold  medal,  a  silver  pitcher. 

The  faidight  of  T.Thomas — vitrified  glass, 
displaying  the  American  arms  surrounded  by 
the  stars  of  the  13  States  within  a  tri-colored 
border — deserves  particular  commendation 
for  elegance  of  execution.  The  long  lost 
but  beautiful  art  of  staining  glass  is  revived 
and  executed  in  New-York  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  not  surpassed  perhaps  by  any  of 
those*  retics  ♦if  Jbrnier  tinjes  that  have  r«ached 
us.  Mr.  Thomas's  specimen  may  be  exa- 
mined at  No.  41  Cortlandt  street. 

Miscellanies,  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

[Continued  from  page  676.] 

12.  Carrageen,  or  Irish  Moss. —  Chundrus 
crispus,  Lyngbye,  Hydropt.  Dan.  p.  15,  t.  4. 
Greville,  Algae  Brit.  p.  129,  t.  15.  Sphaerococ- 
cus  crispus,  Agardh,  Sp.  Alg.  1.  p.  2o6.  Fucus 
crispus,  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  ii.  p.  718.  Turn.  Hist. 
Fuc.  p.  216-7. 

This  moss  is  common  on  rocks  and  stones, 
along  the  coast  of  Europe  ;  it  is  also  a  native  of 
the  United  States.  A  very  variable  species, 
but  easily  recognized  when  the  eye  is  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  genus  Chondrus  belongs  to  the 
order  Floride*  of  the  great  natural  family  of 
the  Algte.  All  the  species  have  a  cartilaginous 
frond,  which  is  flat,  without  nerves,  dichoto- 
inous,  dilated  at  the  extremity,  and  of  a  livid 
rpddi.sh  color;  the  frucllHcation  consists  of 
scattered  capsules,  mostly  immersed  in  the 
frond,  rarely  pedicellate  ;  seeds  minute,  round- 
ed.* 

This  n)oss,  abounding  on  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  has  been  used  by 
house  painters  for  sizing;  it  has  likewise  been 
highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  dietetic 
remedy  for  various  diseases,  more  especially 
for  consumption,  dysentery,  rickets,  scrofula, 
and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Dis- 
solved by  being  boiled  in  water,  a  thick  jelly  is 
produced,  more  pure  and  agreeable  than  that 
proctired  from  any  other  vegetable,  whicfi  is 
found  to  agree  better  with  the  stomach  than 
any  prepared  from  animal  substances.  Its 
chemical  ooniposition  appears  to  me,  as  far  as 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Jolin  Torrey,  for  the  cominnnic*- 
tionof  the  botanical  description.         *    ... 
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I  hsTC  been  able  to  trace  it,  of  very  considera- 
ble  importance  ;  the  jelly  formed  by  dissolving 
it  in  hot  water  is  not  only  composed  of  starch, 
but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  pectic  acid  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  some 
chlorine  and  bromine,  and  another  acid  com- 
bined  with  lime,  have  been  discovered, — the  lat- 
ter proves  to  be  the  oxalic  acid. 

Neither  the  fungic  nor  boletic  nor  lichenic 
acids  could  be  detected,  and  the  existence  of 
iodine  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  detect.  By 
extracting  the  pectic  acid  with  caustic  potassa, 
I  found  the  moss  taken  up  and  altogether  dis- 
solved ;  and  after  treating  the  gelatinous  mass 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  muriatic  acid,  and  ap- 
plying alcohol  to  separate  the  acid,  at  least  0*6 
of  this  last  was  the  result. 

By  reducing  the  moss  to  coal  and  dissolving 
it  in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was 
evolved  very  abundantly ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  lime  water,  gave  copious  precipitates. 

The  chemical  characters  of  this  moss  are 
too  interesting  to  be  considered  as  completely 
determined  by  the  few  superficial  experiments 
undertaken  to  discover  its  properties,  especial- 
ly as  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  I  have 
been  continually  interrupted  by  an  attention  to 
the  duties  of  my  profession,  and  I  consider 
them  as  having  been  undertaken  more  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  curiosity,  than  as  tending  to 
a  complete  and  scientific  investigation  of  such 
an  invaluable  medical  substance  as  carrageen, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  very  shortly  to  developc 
with  more  accuracy  the  entire  composition  of 
this  singular  moss. 

The  carrageen  seems  to  possess  qualitieej 
similar  to  the  Iceland  moss,  which,  according 
to  Berzehus'  last  analysis,  (a  master-piece  in 
every  respect,)  consists  in  100  parts  of  3-6  sy- 
rup, 1*9  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  and  some 
phosphate  of  lime,  3-0  bitter  principle,  1"6  green 
wax,  3'7  gum,  7-0  coloring  matter,  like  extract, 
44'6  lichen  starch,  36'2  starch-like  matter ;  but 


day,  when  it  is  troublesome,  and  it  is  for  this! 
purpose  simply  sweetened  with  honey. 

In  dysentery,  the  decoction,  either  in  milk  or 
water,  may  be  administered  with  equal  advan- 
tage, and  in  addition  to  the  sweetening  matter, 
if  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  rhatany  be, 
mixed  with  each  cupful  of  it,  t«ne  will  thereby ' 
be  given  to  the  intestines,  at  the  same  time  that 
nourishment  will  be  conveyed   to  the   system,' 
and  irritation  prevented — a  large  tea-cupful  of 
th«  decoction  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  j 
a  day.  ! 

As  a  pleasant  strengthening  food,  boiled  with 
milk  and  strained,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar,  it  is  unrivalled  for  infants.  Persons' 
take  it  in  this  way  for  breakfast  or  supper,  with 
the  happiest  effect,  who  are  sustaining  an  at- 
tack of  the  cholera.  \ 
Culinary  Directions. — To  make  Blanche- i 
Mange  :  take  half  an  ounce  of  moss,  and  hav-j 
ing  cleansed  it  by  the  process  above  described,, 
boil  it  in  a  pint  and  half  new  milk,  until  it  is  re-i 
duced  to  a  proper  thickness  to  retain  its  shape  ;' 
to  be  sweetened  and  flavored  with  lemon,  white! 
wine,  or  any  thing  to  suit  the  palate,                   I 

To  make  Orange,  Lemon,  o*"  Savory  Jellies  :i 
use  a  similar  process,  substituting  water  for! 
|inilk — add  lemon,  orange,  herbs,  &c.  according 
I  to  taste.  i 

I     To  make  White  Soup :  dissolve  hi  water,  af-  j 
j  terwards  add  the  usual  ingredients. 
I     It  only  remains  to  state,  that  the  Carrageen,! 
or  Irish  Moss,  as  a  domestic  article,  is  peculiar-' 
,ly  interesting;  it  i«  the  best  thickener  of  milk,; 


carrageen  is  without  bitter  principle,  contains 
nothing  but  soluble  matter,  and  the  quantity  of 
nutritious  jelly  produced  by  a  small  portion  of 
it  gives  it  the  most  indisputable  preference.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  Dr-  Aeece^  who  consid- 
ered it  a  most  important  article  of  food  for  in 
valids,  and  Doctors  Sulby,  O'Reilly,  and  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  speak  of  the  carrageen  as  the 
most  nutritious  article  of  food  fur  delicate  and 
weakly  children.  In  this  respect  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  arrow  root,  sago,  Ace,  being  more 
highly  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste. 

Prepared  with  warm  milk  and  sweetened,  it 
is  most  particularly  recommended  as  a  break- 
fast for  consumptive  patients. 

Decoction  of  moss,  made  by  boiling  half  an 
ounce  clear  moss  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
or  milk  until  reduced  to  a  pint,  is  recommended 
as  food  for  children  affected  with  scrofulous  or 
rickety  diseases,  for  such  as  are  delicate  and 
weakly,  and  for  infants. 

There  are  some  printed  directions  for  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  carrageen  mose  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes,  accompanying  some 
imported  from  (England,  from  which  I  shall 
maKe  here  an  extract 

Directions  for  using  the  Moss  medicinally. — 
Steep  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  moss  in  cold 
wBter  for  a  few  minutes — then  withdraw  it, 
(shaking  the  water  out  of  each  sprig,)  and  boil 
it  in  a  quart  of  new  or  unskimmed  milk,  until 
it  attains  the  consistence  of  warm  jelly — strain 
and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with  white  sugar  or 
honey,  or,  if  convenient,  with  candied  Eryngo 
root ;  should  milk  disagree  with  the  stomacn, 
the  same  portion  of  water  may  be  used  instead. 
The  decoction  made  with  milk  is  recomniend- 
ed  for  breakfast  for  consumptive  patients  ;  and 
with  water  will  be  found  a  most  agreeable  kind 
of  nourishment,  taken  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  the  flavor  being  varied  with  lemon-juice 
or  peel,  Seville  orange  juice,  cinnamon,  or  wine 
of  any  sort  most  congenial  to  the  taste. 

The  decoction  iu  water  is  also  taken  for  the 
relief  of  cough  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 


broths,  &c.,  makes  excellent  jellies,  and  for 
Blanche.Mange  is  equal  to  most  expensive  in. 
gredients,  whilst  the  cost  is  «omparatively  no- 
thing ;  it  may  be  used  instead  of  isinglass,  jel- 
Ues,  &c. 

13.  Oil  of  CofMiva  as  a  test  for  the  nurity 
of  the  sulphuric  ether. — If  ether  is  not  fully  de-' 
prived  of  water  and  alcohol,'it  forms  when  u. 
nited  with  oil  of  copaiva  an  emulsion  without 

jdissolving   it  completely,  whereas  it  is  soluble 
when  pure,  in  every  proportion. 

14.  Discharge  of  the  stain  of  indelible  ink,] 
by  corrosive  sublimate. — Dr.  John  Dickson,  of  j 
South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated; 
October  24, 1833,  states  that  Mrs.  Dickson  hadj 
accidentally  observed  the  discharge  by  corro-j 
sive  sublimate  from  a  handkerchief  of  the  color  i 
produced  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  was} 
soon  found  that  the  same  effect  was  produced, 
upon  linen,  cotton,  and  the  human  skin.  On  the : 
cloth*  the  stain  partially  re-appeared  aflerj 
'washing,  but  on  the  skin  it  did  not  return.^  »  j 

The   following  circumstances   led   to   Mrs.; 
Dickson's  observation  :  a  weak  solution  of  ni-j 
trate  of  silver,  (warmly  recommended  in  Eber- 
le's  Practice,)  was  used  as  a  lotion  in  treating 
some  cases  of  erysipelas  ;  its  power  of  produ- 
cing  a  dark  tint  was  well  known  to  Dr.  D.,  but; 
as  no  caution  is  given  in  the  above  work,  it  was 
presumed  that  no  such  consequence  would  fol- 
low from  using  so  weak  a  solution  :  but  Dr.  D. 
had   the   mortification  to  find   the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  was 
then  successfully  applied  to  remove  the  stain 
produced  by  nitrate  of  silver.      The   following 
suggestions  are  made  by  Dr.  D. : 

1.  Not  to  use  the  nitrate  on  the  face  at  all, 
especially  in  the  case  of  females. 

2.  To  take  care  that  the  solution  reach  only 
the  portions  of  the  surface  that  are  in  a  state  of 
erysi])elatous  inflammation,  since  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  less  likely  to  stain  the 
inflamed  part,  and,  at  any  rate,  vesication,  des- 
quKinHtion,  or  absorption  will  soon  remove  the, 
skin  and  stain  together  in  the  diseased  surface, , 
while  this  will  not  happen  so  soon  in  the  healthy  I 
portion.  Of  course  this  is  not  of  so  much  im-  j 
portance  in  parts  habitually  covered  by  thej 
dress.  i 

3.  To  have  the  parts  to  which  the  nitrate  is; 
applied  protected  from  the  light  during  the  use, 
of  it. 

4.  To  wash  away  the  solution  before  it  dries 


*  h  is  not  specified  what  cloth  is  intended,  but  it  is  pre- 
sutned  that  it  is  the  fibre  of  th«  linen  and  cotton. 


in  the  least  from  the  6nger6,  &.c.  dipped  in  it  i 
making  the  application.  This  may  be  done  inl 
common  clean  water,  and  if  not  efiectually  donel 
in  that,  it  may  be  certainly  done  in  a  weak  so>| 
lution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  appears  from! 
our  experience. 

Crystalline  Lenses. — Sir  David  Brew 
ster,  a  very  distinguished  writer  on  the  sci-l 
ence  of  optics,  is  desirous  of  procuring 
crvstaUine  lenses,  or,  in  other  words,  nitigni- 
^y*"g  glasses  of  the  eyes  of  American  ani- 
mals. Put  the  entire  eye  into  a  well  corked 
amd  sealed  bottle  of  spirit,  or  take  the  lens 
from  the  globe,  and  throw  it  for  a  few  mi. 
nutes  only  into  boiling  water.  When  taken 
out,  dry  it  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  writing  upon 
it  the  name  of  the  animal  to  which  it  be- 
longed.— [Scientific  Tracts.] 

Frogs. — On  exposing  frogs  to  the  terope. 
rature  of  0°  cent.  32°  Fahr.,  in  humid  air, 
in  order  to  suppress  perspiration  by  evapora. 
tion,  they  lost  by  transudation,  in  different 
experiments,  the  thirtieth  pail  of  their 
weight.  Transudation  is  more  abundant  in 
these  reptiles  than  in  man,  though  the  latter 
may  be  placed  in  circumstaaces  much  naore 
favorable. — [Ibid.]  .i  j 

Animal  Power. — Dupin  states,  that  the  ani. 
ma  I  power  in  Great  Britain  is  eleven  times  as 
great  as  the  manual  power,  while  in  France  it 
is  only  four  times  as  great. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  horses  for 
every  1000  inhabitants  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned.  Hanover,  193;  Sweden,  145;  Canton 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  140 ;  Great  Britain, 
100 ;  Prussia,  six  Provinces,  95  ;  France,  79. — 
[Q,uar.  Jour,  of  Agr.]  ^    j 

Method  of  Bcildinu  Chimnets  that  miLL 
NOT  Smoke, — Contract  the  space  immediately 
over  the  fire,  so  you  may  be  sure  of  the  air  be- 
ing  well  heated  th^re ;  this  will  ensure  «  cur- 
rent upwards.  All  chimneys  should  be  care. 
fully  built,  and  every  joint  well  filled  with  mor. 
tar,  so  as  prevent  communication  in  case  of 
fire, — [Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.] 

Feather  Beds. — The  want  of  feathers  is 
altogetli^r  artificial,  arising  from  a  disregard  of 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  infants 
and  children  ;  and  he  who  has  the  good  fortune 
never  to  have  been  accustomed  to  a  feather 
bed,  will  never  in  health  need  or  desire  one, 
nor  in  sickness,  except  in  cases  of  great  morbid 
irritation,  or  excessive  sensibility,  or  some  dis- 
ease in  which  the  pressure  of  a  firm  or  elastic 
substance  might  occasion  pain.  But  when  a 
rational  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health 
shall  pervade  the  community,  feathers  will  no 
more  be  used  without  necessity,  or  medical  ad- 
vice, than  ardent  spirits  will  be  swallowed  with- 
out the  same  necessity  or  advice.  The  physi- 
cian  has  frequent  occasion  to  see  persons  who 
are  heated,  sweated,  and  enfeebled,  by  sleeping 
on  feathers,  as  if  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  enerva- 
ted, dispirited,  relaxed,  and  miserable. — [Med, 
Intel.]  ^ 


Cure  for  Weak  Eyes! — Take  a  small  lump 
of  white  copperas,  say  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ; 
put  it  iu  a  small  phial,  holding  about  two 
ounces  of  water  :  carry  this  in  the  pocket,  and 
occasionally  taking  out  the  cork,  turn  the  phial 
upon  the  finger's  end,  and  thus  bathe  the  eye  s. 
This  will  positively  effect  a  real  cure  in  a  short 
time. 

Potato  Starch. — Let  the  potato  be  taken 
and  grated  down  to  a  pulp,  and  the  pulp  placed 
upon  a  fine  sieve,  and  water  made  to  pass 
through  it ;  the  water  will  Iw  found  to  have 
carried  offwith  it  an  infinite  number  of  particles, 
which  it  will  afterwards  deposit  in  the  form  of 
white  powder,  separable  by  decantation,  which 
powder  is  starch,  possessing  all  the  essential 
properties  of  wheaten  starch. — [Loudon.3 
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Impoktant  Invention. — We  have  jus( 
I  seen  the  model  of  a  vessel,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  a  steam  packet,  propejUed 
I  by  paddles,  but,  from  its  peculiar  mechan- 
ism,  it  completely  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  steam.  The  given  power  is  communica- 
ted by  four  revolving  sails,  (gigot  shape,) 
placed  over  the  centre  of  the  boat,  which 
are  acted  upon  by  the  wind  from  any  point 
whatever,  without  in  the  least  interrupting 
the  progress  of  the  vessel.  The  serious 
consequences  oflen  arising  from  the  effects 
of  sudden  squalls  are  hereby  completely  ob- 
viated, from  the  accelerated  horizontal  ac 
tion  which  the  sails  acquired,  one  counter- 
acting the  weight  of  the  other  in  a  direct 
ratio.  This  invention  will  also  be  of  !infi 
nite  utility  in  the  construction  of  mills  lused 
in  every  description  of  manufacture.  In 
fact,  we  deem  it  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modern  times.  The  inveintor, 
Mr.  John  Willis,  of  whose  talent  and  genius 
we  have  often  spoken,  intends  taking  out  a 
patent  for  the  discovery. — [Wexford  Inde- 
pendent.] 

Telegraph  Science.  —  The  increasing 
utility  of  this  very  interesting  science  has 
become  a  subject  of  considerable  notoriety. 
From  un  authenticated  statement  oft  the 
«nnual  reports  of  the  establishment  ajt  the 
observatory  on  Central  wharf,  in  thisi  city, 
the  following  results  are  communicated  for 
the  information  of  its  numerous  patrons. 

VeaselB  telegraphed  from  1824  to  1825,  ....  799 

•»  1825  to  1826,  ...  897 

••.  1826  to  1827,  ...  923 

»»  182710  1888,  ...  1010 

•  1828  to  1829,  ...  1309 
••  1829  to  1830,  ...  1435 

•  1830  to  1831,  ...  1583 
••  W31tol832,  ...  1809 
••  .  1832  to  1833,  ...  1856 
"  1833  to  1834,  ...  1922 
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Total  number  announced  by  telegraph,  ...       13,543 

We  understand  that,  during  the  above  pjcriod, 
fifleen  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  including  the 
government  vessels  of  war  and  the  revenue 
cutters,  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph flags. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 

Love  of  Science. — A  distinguished!  Eng- 
lish missionary,  located  in  India,  has  such  an 
ardent  love  of  botany,  (though  it  woul(]  seem 
from  the  volumes  of  learned  translations  he 
has  made,  that  he  had  no  time  for  any  other 
employment,)  that  his  garden  is  enriched 
with  every  plant  and  tree  that  can  be  made 
to  grow  in  India.  It  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble, that  he  can  readily  call  each  one  by 
its  appropriate  technical  name.  His  house 
is  fitted  up  with  shelves,  on  which  are  plants, 
minerals,  shells,  and  groups  of  cages  filled 
with  living  birds. — [Ibid.] 

Ruins  of  Araxes.— pit  was  in  thi$  very 
ancient  city,  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  arch- 
itectural splendor,  and  the  pride  of  Persia,  that 
Alexander  and  his  Greeks  sung,  and  danced, 
and  revelled.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
massive  ruins  only  faintly  express  its  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  Martyn,  the 
missionary,  the  last  visitor  whose  remairks  we 
have  consulted,  says,  "  I  saw  no  appearance 
of  grand  des'  ^n  any  where.  The  chupiters 
of  the  columiiS  were  almost  as  long  as  the 
shafts,  though  they  are  not  so  represented  in 
Niebuhr's  plates  ;  and  the  mean  littlle  pas 
sages  into  the  square  court  or  room,  or  what 
ever  else  it  was,  make  it  very  evident  that  the 
taste  of  the  Orientals  was  the  same  3000 
years  ago  that  it  is  now." — [Ibid.] 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Defemce  ok  the  Revolutionary  History  of 
North  C^ReuNA  from  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Jbf- 
FBRSON  :  by  Jo.  Seawell  Jones,  of  Shoeeo,  N.  C,  1 
Tol.  Boston,  Chas.  Bowen  ;  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Tur- 
ner Sc  Hughes  ;  for  sale  in  Neto  York  by  D.  Ar- 
FLETON  &  Co — Though  unfortunate  for  the  fame 
of  Mr.  JefTerson,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
Truth,  that  the  papers  of  that  "  Patriarch  of  the  De. 
mocracy" — as  he  is  sometimes  styled — fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  descendant  who  felt  himself  bound  or  im- 
pelled to  publish  them  in  ertento,  without  culling  and 
without  any  attempt  to  reconcile,  what  indeed  is  ut- 
terly irreconcileable,  their  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions. 

The  signal  vindication  by  Major  H.  Lee,  of  his 
father's  name  from  the  "  aspersions"  of  Mr.  JefTcr. 
son,  and  his  successful  carrying  of  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  mark- 
ing publications  called  forth  by  the  four  volumes  of 
the  writings  of  I'homas  JefTerson — others  followed; 
aad  we  have  now  before  us  another  able  refutation 
of  one  of  Mr.  J.'s  sweeping  denunciations  of  rival 
contemporary  politicians. 

In  the  year  1819,  Jolm  Adams  enclosed  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  an  extract  from  a  Salem  paper,  purporting 
to  give,  as  then  recently  discovered  in  North  Caroli- 
na, the  copy  of  a  "Declaration  of  Independence" 
adopted  by  Mecklenburg  county,  in  that  State,  on  the 
20th  May,  1775 — more  than  a  year  before  that  adop. 
ted  by  Congress — and  called  his  attention  to  it  as  a 
most  able  paper,  expressing  his  surprize  and  regret, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  not  been  known  to  him 
before. 

In  reply,  Mr.  JefTerson  treats  this  paper,  which 
Mr.  Adams  evidently  deemed  genuine,  as  "  spuri- 
ous"— assimilates  it  to  some  absurd  quiz  about  "a 
volcano"  said  to  have  broken  out  in  North  Carolina; 
and,  moreover,  speaks  disparagingly  of  Mr.  Hooper, 
and  other  Delegates  from  North  Carolina,  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  whose  exertions  are  commended 
in  the  said  Declaration.  Upon  this  bint  speaks  Mr. 
Jones — a  worthy  son  of  so  honest  and  patriotic  a 
State  as  North  Carolina — and  we  may  say  with  «n- 
|tire  truth,  that  he  does  most  successfully  illuftrate 
jth«  unquestionable  claims  of  bis  native  State,  of  many 
of  its  individual  sons,  and  of  Mr.  Hooper  in  par- 
ticular— to  the  gratitude  and  ailmiration  of  the  Union 
for  their  untiring  services  at  every  period  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  to  the  common  cause. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  Decla 
ration,  it  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. We  have  not  room  for  even  a  summary  of 
this  evidence ;  and  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  repeating  that  it  seems  to  us  conelusire,  and 
with  referring  those  who  desire  to  see  for  them, 
selves,  as  indeed  we  would  all  who  interest  tbem. 
selves  in  authentic  American  History,  to  the  volume 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

One  single  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  we  will 
give — and  then  publish  the  declaration  itself. — 
Gov.  Martin,  when  flying  from  North  Carolina,  and 
while  on  board  ship  in  Cape  Fear  river,  issued, 
on  8th  August,  1775,  a  royal  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  revolutionory  proceedings  in  North- 
Carolina,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  And  whereas  I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous 
publicution  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  imporrine  to 
be  resolves  of  a  set  of  people  styling  themselves  a 
Committee  for  the  County  of  Mecklenburg,  most 
traitorously  declaring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
laws,  government,  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  setting  up  a  system  of  rule  and  regulation  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws,  and  subversive  of  His  Majesty's 
GoverHment." 

This  distinct  reference  should  of  itself  be  deem. 


ed  decisive — but    there  are  many  other  preofo    •! 
the  ■tttheniicity  of  the  following — 

The  Mbcklenburo  Declaration  of  IndefbK- 
DBNCK. — (20th  of  May,  1775.}-— '•  That  whosoever 
directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or 
manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  danger- 
ous invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  great  Bri' 
tain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  to  AmericBf  aiiil  %• 
the  inherent  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

"That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County^ 
do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  have 
connected  us  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  hereby 
absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection,  eontract, 
or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wsmonly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly 
shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at  LexingioR. 

"  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  an4 
independent  people ; — are,  and  of  right  ought  to  btf 
a  sovereiisn  and  self-governing  association,  naderthtf 
control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and 
the  general  government  of  the  Congress ; — to  the 
maintenance  of  which  independence,  we  solemnly 
pledge  to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our 
live$,  our  fortvnet,  and  our  moat  taered  honor. 

That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  con- 
trol of  no  law  nor  legal  ofHcer,  civil  or  military,  within 
this  county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule 
of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws  i 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privi- 
leges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

"I'hat  it  is  farther  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and 
every  military  officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  rein, 
stated  in  his  former  command  and  authority,  he  act- 
ing conformably  to  these  regulations.  And  that 
every  member  present  of  this  delegation  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  civil  officer,  viz.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
in  the  character  of  a  Committee-man,  to  issue  pro- 
cess, hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy, 
according  to  said  adopted  laws;  and  to  preserve 
peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said  county ;  and  to 
use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and 
fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more 
general  and  organized  government  be  established  in 
this  province. 

"  Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman. 

"  John  McKirnT  Alexander,  Secretary. 


"£phraim  Brevard 
Hezekiah  J.  Baleh 
John  Phifer 
James  Harris 
William  Ketmon 
John  Ford 
Richard  Barry 
Henry  Downe 
Ezra  Alexander 
Neil  Morrison 
John  Flenniken 
John  Davidson 

Thomas 


William  Graham 
John  Queary 
Hezekiah  Alexander 
Adam  Alexander 
Charles  Alexander 
Zaccheus   Wilson,  sen. 
Waightstill  Avery 
Benjamin  Patton  > 
Matthew  McClure 
Robert  Irwin 
David  Reese 
Richard  Harris,  sen. 
Polk." 


No  one  can  read  this  declaration  without  admira. 
tion  for  the  boldness,  which  at  that  early  period — 
when  even  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  British 
oppression,  looked  only  to  measures  that  might  in 
duce  England  to  do  justice  to  her  colonies,  and 
dreamed  not  of  absolute  Independence — prompted 
these  resolute  North  Carolinians,  to  throw  away  the 
scabbard,  and  go  at  once  for  National  Indepen- 
dence. 

Neither  can  any  one  read  it,  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  language  of  that  Declaration  which 
more  than  a  year  afterwards  was  penned  by  Mr. 
JefTerson — without  a  strong  conviction  that  he  had 
seen  this  document,  that  it  had  furnished  him 
with  some  of  the  strongest  ideas,  and  happie:«t  ex. 
piessions  of  his  draft — and  that  it  was.  therefore,  a 
calculation  of  selfish  policy,  and  in  order  to  con.  '■ 
ceal  unacknowledged  obligations  that  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Adams,  be  treated  the  whole  thing  as  a 
quiz. 

The  reason  why  this  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
does  not  appear  among  the  archives  of  Congress, 
is  thus  simply  explained  in  a  MS.  Journal  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hunter — who,  at  the  period  in  que*, 
tion,  was,  as  he  records  himself,  twenty  year* 
old — and  a  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  on  the  day 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  adopted. 

"  A  copy,"  says  Mr.  H's.  Journal,  •*  of  these 
transactions  was  drawn  off  and  given  in  charge  to 
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Cftpt.  Jack,  then  of  Charlotte,  ihat  he  should  pre- 
heat them  to  Congress,  then  in  session,  in  Phila- 
ielpbia.  *•*••»*  On  the  return  of 
Cspt.  Jack,  he  reported  that  Congress  individual- 
fa,  manifested  their  entire  approbation  of  the  con' 
iuet  of  the  Mecklenburg  Citizens,  but  deemed  it 
fremature  to  lay  them  officially  before  the  House.'" 

We   must  here  close  our  notice   of  this  book, 
which,  though  certainly  inartificial  in  its  arrange, 
loents  and  topics,  in  which  respects  it  might  be  im 
proved,  is  very  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
•Jie  truth  told  in  American  history. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China,  and  the 
KBionaomiNG  Countries,  from  1829  to  1833.  By 
David  Abbei.,  a  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  North  America.  1  vol.  New  York : 
Leavitt,  Lord  &.  Co. — Though  wanting  in  the  in- 
terest  and  personal  adventure  which  render  Gutz- 
loff*s  volume  so  attractive,  this  record  of  scenes 
passed  somewhat  amid  the  same  peoples,  and  with 
tha  same  pious  motives  is  not  without  its  merits 
Much  of  it  is  given  from  the  personal  observation  of 
the  writer :  other  portions  are  compiled  from  authen. 
tic  works  and  accurate  information. 

We  had  marked  several  extracts,  but  we  find  our 
limits  will  not  admit  them.  The  (to  us)  new  and 
curious  fact  is  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  different 
creeds  of  China,  that  the  Buddhists,  whose  doc- 
trines came  from  India,  made  themselves  the  pie. 
vailing  saet  by  the  circulation  of  tracts.  It  is  thus 
that  both  Truth  and  Error  adopt  the  same  means  of 
propagation . 

The  Words  of  a  Believer  :  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Mennais.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks.  New 
York  :  CuAaLES  De  Behr — We  have  had  a  glimpse 
in  advance,  of  this  publication,  about  to  appear,  and 
give  onr  readers  a  foretaste  of  it,  which  will  satisfy 
them,  that  if  eloquent  in  the  original,  it  is  nut  the 
less  so  in  the  translation. 

The  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  is  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
politically  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  at  the 
restoration,  but  now  an  anti-Philippiste,  and  not 
far  from  a  Republican.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
visions  :  J-'-'^' ,,"'"''' 

Hearken!  Tell  me  whence eomelli this  confused, 
indistinct,  and  strange  noise,  which  is  heard  on  every 
side? 

Place  thy  hand  upon  the  earth,  and  tell  me  why 
she   trembleth. 

A  mysterious  something  is  abroad  in  the  world 
It  tfl  a  work  of  God. 

Is  not  every  one  in  expectation  ?  Is  there  a  heart 
which  does  not  throb  ? 

Son  of  man !  go  up  to   the   high    places ;  say 
what  seest  theu  7 

I  see  in  the  horizon  a  dark  cloud,  tringed  with  a 
glare,  like  the  ruflection  of  a  conflagration. 
Son  of  man  !  what  seest  thou  now  ? 
I  see    the  sea  lifting  up  her  waves  ; — 1  see  the 
mountain  tops  tremble. 

I  see  the  rivers  change  their  courses  ;  I  see  the 
hills  totter  ; — they  fall,  and  entomb  the  valleys. 

All  trembles,  all  is  in  motion,  all  takes  a  new 
aspect. 
Son  of  man  1  what  seest  thou  now  ? 
I  sae  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distance  :  they  move  to 
and  fro  ;  they  strike — they  mingle — they  unite. — 
They  pats  over  the  cities  : — they  are  passed  : — noth- 
ing remains  but  the  naked  plain. 

I  see  the  people  rise  in  tumult ;  I  see  kings  grow 
pale  beneath  their  diadems.  War  is  aniong  them, 
war  even  unto  death. 

I  see  one  throne,  I  see  two  thrones  broken  in 
pieces,  the  people  scatter  the  fragments  over  the 
earth. 

1  see  a  people  fighting,  aa  the  archangel  Michael 
fought  with  Satan.  Their  blows  are  terrible.  But 
the 'people  are  naaed,  while  their  enemy  is  clad  in 
thick  armor. 

Oh  God  !  he  falls,  he  is  smitten  to  death.  No: — 
he  is  only  wounded.  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother, 
wraps  him  in  her  mantle  :  she  smiles  on  him,  and 
withdraws  him  for  a  time  from  the  battle. 

I  see  another  people  struggle    without  ceasing  ; 
from  time  to  time  tbev  gather  new  strength  in  the 
struggle.     This  people  have  the  mark  of  Christ  up 
on  the  heart. 
I  tee  a  third  people,  upija  whom  six  kings  have 


placed  their  feet  :  and  at  each   movement  of  this 
people,  six  daggers  are  buried  in  their  throat. 

I  see  upon  a  vast  edifice,  high  in  the  heavens,  a 
cross  scarcely  distinguishable,  for  it  is  shrouded 
with  a  black  veil. 

Son  of  man  !  what  seest  thou  now  1 

I  see  the  East  in  trouble.  He  beholds  his  ancient 
palaces  crumbling  into  ruins,  his  venerable  temples 
falling  into  dust,  and  he  raises  his  eyes  as  it  were 
in  search  of  other  grandeur  and  another  God. 

I  see,  towards  the  West,  a  woman  with  a  lofty 
look  and  serene  countenance :  she  traces  with  a 
firm  hand  a  light  furrow,  aud  wherever  her  plough* 
share  passes,  I  see  generations  of  men  arise,  who 
invoke  her  in  their  prayers,  and  bless  her  in  their 
hymns.* 

I  see,  in  the  North,  men  who  have  no  vital  warmth 
remaining,  save  in  the  head ;  it  makes  them  giddy  ; 
but  Christ  touches  them  with  the  cross,  and  the 
heart  begins  again  to  beat. 

I  see,  at  the  South,  a  race  of  men  oppressed  with 
some  unknown  curse  ;  a  heavy  yoke  bows  them  down, 
they  walk  stooping,  but  Christ  touches  them  with 
his  cross  and  they  stand  upright. 

Son  of  man  1  what  seest  thou  now  ? 

He  answers  not ;  let  us  cry  again. 

Son  of  man !  what  seest  thou  ? 

I  see  Saian  fleeing,  and  Christ,  surrounded  by  bis 
angels,  coming  to  reign. 

The  Hunchback  of  Notrb  Dame  ;  by  Victor 
Hugo.  Translated  by  Frederic  Suoberl.  2  vols. 
Carey  Lea  &.  Blanchard. — No  one  can  deny  ge- 
nius  or  originality  to  this  historical  romance ;  and 
yet  we  think  it  will  not  generally  please.  It  is  too 
antiquarian  for  ordinary  taste.  The  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  elaborate  descriptions  of,  ar. 
chitectural  details  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  old 
Church  of  Noire  Dame,  oecupy  a  space  that  will 
seem  very  barren  to  the  great  mass  of  American 
readers.  But  then  what  a  bright  and  beautiful  and 
singular  creation  is  la  Esmeralda  the  gypsey  girl; 
and  how  unlike  common  character,  yet  true  to  na. 
tore,  is  the  Archdeacon  Claude  FroUo  ;  and  what  a 
monster,  almost  Shakespearean,  is  Quasimodo  the 
bell-ringer ;  and  withal  how  vividly  are  the  feel, 
ings,  uages,  and  reality  of  the  limes  of  Louis  XI. 
presented  to  the  eye  ?  It  it  decidedly  a  work  of 
genius. 


The  Reticule,  or  Miniature  Lexicon  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Language  ;  by  Lyman  Cobb.  Harpers. — A  die 
tionary  for  occasional  reference  is  the  only  work 
in  which  a  small  type  is  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  pave  over,  and  therefore  the  eyes  can  be  but 
little  affected  by  its  use,  and  tht  smaller  and  more 
portable  it  is  in  size  the  more  oconvenient  is  its  use  for 
those  who  have  frequent  occasion  for  it.  The  publica- 
tion before  us,  though  it  contains  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  pages,  can  be  put  in  one's  waistcoat  pocket, 
or  stowed  away  in  the  comer  of  a  lady's  workbox, 
like  Gulliver  in  the  reticule  of  Glumdalclitch.  It  is 
stereotyped  in  the  neatest  manner ;  and  contains  a 
collection  of  verbal  distinctions,  with  occasional  il- 
lustrations, by  Mr.  Cobb,  which  alone  would  be 
worth  the  price  demanded  for  the  whole  compilation. 

t 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 
OF  Design  in  the  United  States  :  by  Wm.  Dunlap, 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Academy,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  &.c.  &c.  2 
vols.,  8vo. — The  repntation  of  Mr.  Dunlap  as  an  ar- 
list,  and  his  popularity  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  works  that  ever  came  from  the 
American  press — (the  intermingling  of  narrative 
anj  fact,  the  biographical  sketches,  criticism,  lite- 
rary  and  dramatic  anecdote,  and  amusing  ^o««i;>  ol 
all  kinds,  give  this  character  to  the  History  of  the 
American  Theatre) — fit  him  above  all  men  living 
for  the  task  he  has  here  undertaken.  In  fact,  the 
intercourse  alone  of  the  venerable  author  and  ar. 
tist  with  several  generations  of  his  professional 
brethren,  at  once  indicates  him  as  the  man  to  exe- 


cute a  work  of  the  peculiarly  characteriitic  nature 
of  that  before  us. 

The  pressure  of  matter  of  more  general  interes 
perhaps  than  the  Review,  prevenu  us  from  entering 
into    a    fair  examination  of  these  volumes  lO-day, 
but  we  shall  recur  to  them   more  than  once   here, 
after.     In    the    meantime    we    may    observe,    that 
the    book  being    of   a  permaaent  character,    and 
one  that  every  American  gentleman  ahouki  have  in 
his  library,  is  handsomely  printed   with   large  type 
en  royal  octavo  pages,  so  as  to  make  in  appearance, 
as  well  as  actual  interest,  just  the  kind  of  work  that 
one  likes  to  open  at  any  time  for  passing  entertain- 
ment, or  to  refer  to  occasionally,  as  authority  upon 
valuable  facts  connected   with  the   progress  of  tha 
arts  of  design  in  modem  times. 
The  Kviickkrbocker,  Vol.  4,  No.  6. 
The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.  No.3. 
We  are  happy  to  see  these  rival  Magazines,  which 
were  originally  started  nearly  at  the  same  time,  still 
keeping  their  way — in  spite  of  all  prognostics  that 
one  of  them  must  go  down — and  competing  hoaora- 
bly  for  the  favor  of  the   public,  which  we  trust  is 
large  enough  to  embrace  them  both.     There  should 
certainly,  in  a  community   so  great  as  thia,  be  pa- 
tronage enough  for  two  such  periodicals ;  and  com. 
petition  in  this  species  of  literature  is  as  effectual  a 
spur  to  improvement  as   it  is  in  every   thing  else* 
The  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  at  present  before 
us,  exhibiu  a  great  deal  of  activity  and  taste  on  tha 
part  of  the  Editors  in  getting  up  a  pleasing  melange 
for  their  readers  ;  but  tiie  American  Monthly,  with, 
out  presenting  such  a  readable  variety,  contains  one 
or  two  articlesof  a  higher  character  than  any  in  the 
Knickerbocker.  ••  The  Fall  of  Antony,"  for  instance, 
the  last  paper  in  the  latter,  is  by  a  master  band.  The 
editors  of  the  Knickerbocker,  however,  who  hare 
received   so  much  praise   from   the  daily  press  for 
their  rapid  improvement  of  that  periodical,  seem  de. 
termined  to  merit  it,  so  far  as  securing  the  coairiba. 
tions  of  the  most  popular  writers  can   enhance  the 
value  of  their  Magazine.     Among  thoso  who  have 
contributed  to  the  present  number,  we  observe  the 
names  of  Miss  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Embury,  the  old  fa 
vorite  Percival  and  the  veteran  Flint.    The  pressure 
of  foreign  news   will  not  leave  as  room  to  quote, 
though  we  had  already  marked  several  passages  for 
extract  from  the  American  Monthly,  which  was  first 
received  :  among  these,  "  Sight  seeing  in  Europe" 
is  an  article  which  contains  some  practical  sugges. 
tions,  that  might  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  cabins 
of  our  foreign  packets  for  the  edification  of  the  num- 
bers that  weekly  throng   them,  bent  upon  makinf 
*'  the  grand  tour."     We  shall  find  room  hereafter  for 
the  animated  and  classic  sketch  of  The  Fall  of  An. 

TONY.  t 


*  An  allusion  to  the  United  States. 


\  [CoHMUIflCATKD.] 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lyceum  of  Natu.. 
ral  History  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  its  stock  have 
already  disposed  of  eighty-three  ehares,  and  hope  to 
disi'ose  of  more.  If  gentlemen  who  are  inclined  to' 
promote  the  cause  of  science  and  increase  the  repu. 
tation  of  the  city,  will  attentively  peruse  the  adver-j 
tisement  of  the  Lyceum,  they  will,  it  is  confidentljrl 
believed  and  hoped,  cheerfully  unite  in  forwarding 
the  objects  of  this  excellent  institution.  It  is  realljr 
a  disgrace  to  New  York,  that  the  Lyceum  has  noj 
local  habitation  of  its  ewn.  Philadelphia  baa  hetj 
academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  object  of  which  ia 
precisely  similar,  and  for  which  a  large  and  omameq 
tal  building  has  been  erected  entirely  bf  private  sub^ 
scription.  Cannot  this  city  do  as  much  ?  It  is  hoped 
that  if  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lyceum  will 
exert  themselves,  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizena 
will  enable  them  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  in  which 
public  lectures  may  be  deliver«td,  and  their  valaable 
collection  be  duly  arrangeii,  and  that  they  may  re. 
commence  the  publication  of  their  annals,  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  for  want  of  funds — a 
circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  they 
have  on  hand  and  are  constantly  receiving  communi. 
cations  containing  much  useful  and  interesting  inte)« 
ligence. 
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AMERICAN  RAIliROAD  JOURNAIi,  AND 


Our  Affairs  with  France. — A  corroBpondent 
atks  with  seeming  anxiety,  whether  he  is  to  under, 
stand  the  American  as  "  enlisted  ior  the  war,"  and  as 
approving  the  request  of  the  President,  that  the  dis 
cretion  of  making  reprisals,  in  certain  contingencies 
be  vested  by  Congress  in  him.  We  answer  to  both 
questions  unhesitatingly,  no.  We  are  against  war 
if  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor — and  we  arc  against 
confiding  any  discretionary  power  whatever  to  the 
President. 

Our  position  on  this  question  is  this:  We  hold 
that  right  is  on  our  side  throughout— ^that  we  have 
been  trifled  with  by  France — that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  express  strongly,  as  the  Mes- 
sage does,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  country, 
of  the  backwardness  of  France  in  fulfiMing  the  trea. 
ty — and  to  indicate  a  decided  purpose  not  to  permit 
the  matter  to  linger  any  longer  in  doubt. 

As  to  the  suggestion  oi  reprisals,  we  think,  and  so 
pronounced  it  in  our  first  remarks  on  the  message 
untimely.  Further  consideration  induces  us  to  con. 
aider  it  as  inexpedient  moreover,  as  a  remedy,  even 
in  case  of  further  delay  ;  countervailing  duties,  com 
mercial  restrictions  or  eventual  non.inteircourse,  may 
one  or  all  be  demed  quite  as  operative  on  France, 
and  lea*  injurious  to  this  country,  than  reprisals  which 
could  not  fail  to  be    mutual.  I 

[From  the  Courrier  dcs  Etats  Vnis  of  Saturday.] 
It  is  our  custom  to  accompany  with  some  remarks 
the  long   translaiios  of  the  Annual  Message  of  the 
President.     Hitherto  this  has  been  to  us  an  agreeable 
and  easy  diuy,  for  these  addresses  always  presented 
a  true  and  brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  a  na. 
tion   which    we   delight   to   look  upon  as  a  second 
country.  Now,  however,  this  is  a  disagreeable  task  ; 
and  wo  would  gladly  be  permitted  to  be  silent  on  the 
delicate  ques'ion  raised  by  that  part  of  the  Message 
which  relates  to  France  :  but   under  circumstances 
where  the  interests  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  pu: 
in  jeopardy,    when  uneasiness  prevails    in  all    the 
French  counting   houses,  when  every  one  is  prepar. 
ing  either  to  stop  or  check  his  importations,  to  coun- 
termand hie   orders  at  the   South,  and  to  withdraw 
credit!  estaUished,  we  may  not  give  way  before  the 
diffioultiesot  the  undertaking,   or  fear  to  utter  some 
words  of  opposition  to  declarations  which  seem  to 
obtain  among  Americans  the  astient  of  all  parties. 

We  say,  that  toe  acts  of  the  Executive  seem    to 
meet  with  general   approval ;  in  tact  all  the  opposi. 
tion  papers  are  vying  in   praises  with    those    which 
habitually  defend  all  acts  of  the  Governnienl.     Al- 
ready France  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilieries  arc 
objects  of  attack  *.  but  to   those  who  have  followed 
attentively   the    course  of  the  two   parties  in    this 
country,   to  those  who  do  irot  judge   altogether  by 
appearances,  it  is  obvious  that  reasons   ol  policy  as 
connected  with  affairs  at  home,  rather  than  motives 
of  general  interest,  or  of  conviction,  will   account 
for  the  language  of  menace  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
full  approval  on   the  other.     The    words  national 
bono-, — very  inappropriately  as  it   seems  to    us, — 
have  been  pronounced ;  and  after  that,   each   party 
has  sought  to  avoid  the   possibility  of  being  found  in 
osposition  to  it- 
Yet  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  the  national  honor 
can  be  compromitted  on  a  question  of  money — of  in- 
demnity— when   the  Government,  ucknowledging  it- 
self the  debtor,  evinces  frankly  and  fully  its  dispo. 
silion  to  pay.     Certainly  we  arc  little  in  the  habit  of 
defending  the  acta  of  Louis  Philip's  Governpicnt,  but 
in  this  unpleasant  affair,  there  are  two  points  which 
cannot  be  denied,  without  the  most  complete   igno 
ranee  of  the  facts  and  position  of  the  whole  matter 
and  these  are,  first,  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuile 
ries  has  always  entertained  the  most  positive  pur- 
pose and  the  liveliest  desire  of  terminating  thii  dif. 
ference  to  the  saiiefaction  of  the  United    States : 
and  second,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  re- 
fused    the   appropriations   because  they  cmnsidered 
the  amount  exaggerated.    We  repeat,  that  it  implies 
entire  ignorance  of  the  general  affairs  of  France,  of 
the  efforts  of  those  who  govern,  to  get  out  of  all  dif. 
ficnlties  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  of  their  prodigality 
of  the  public  monies,  to  impute  to  them  in  ibis  mau 
ter,  an  unfavorable  disposition,  which  cannot  be  in 
any  way  accounted  for.     We  admit,  that  inoonceiva. 
ble  indiscretions  have  been  committed  on  b«th  sides 
in  the  drawing  up  of  this    treaty,  and  in    the   ex- 
change of  ratifications — that    the    French   Cabinet 
ia  chargeable  with  the  greatest  want  of  thonght  and 


foresight,  in  delivering  to  the  American  Minister  an 
Act  of  indemnity  which  had  no  value,  since  it  be- 
longs to  the  Chambers  alone  to  dispose  of  the  public 
funds.  Out  ia  the  French  constitution  so  little  known 
at  Washington,  that   it  should   not  be    understood 
tliere,  that  another  sanction  besides  that  of  Louia 
Philippe  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  7 
Between  States,  as  between  individuals,  in  all  trans- 
actions  whether  commercial  or  diplomatic,  is  it  not 
the  first  step  to  ascertain   whether  he  who  proposes 
to  sign,  is  authorized  to  sign  ?     Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  his  own  will  and  with. 
out  authority,  should  assume  to  surrender  Louisiana 
to  France  by  treaty,  and  that  a  French  Commissioner 
should  present  himself  at  New  Orleans  to  take  pos 
session  of  that  State,  would  (he  Governor  think  him- 
self obliged  to  withdraw,  or  would  the  American  na- 
tion look  upon  such  a  treaty  as  valid,  because  it  had 
been  made    by  the  Executive  7     Or,   without  going 
further,  what  if  the  American  Congrefs  had  not  rati- 
fied the  treaty  signed  at   Paris,   would  it  have  been 
valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  7     If  this 
ratification  was  essential,  can    it  be  contended  that 
that  of  the  Chambers  was  not  7     Moreover,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  American  minister  in  Paris  relat- 
ed  too  much  in  detail  the  apprehensions  oi  Gen.  Se- 
bastiani  about  the  dispoisitionof  the  Chambers  to  ad. 
here  to  the  treaty,  to  render  the  supposition  possible 
that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  seriously  believed  in 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  without  that  indispensable 
formality.  Unfortunately,  too,  some  of  these  letters  in- 
prudently    published,  evinced  too  plainly  the  joy  of 
unlooked  fur  success,  and  which  had  been  little  anti 
cipated.     Right  or  wrong,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
while  admitting  the  justice  of  some  indemnity,  deem- 
ed 25  millions  too  much.  They  must  have  been  very 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  this  ;  and  the  reasonings  o> 
M.  Bigiion,  which  produced  the  negative  vote,  must 
have  been  very  conclusive,  to  have  induced  the  Cham- 
ber so  far  to  depart  from  its  habit  as  to  refuse  any 
thing  to  the  Ministry.     If  they  were  in  error,  pains 
should  have  been  taken  to  enlighten  them,  for  assu- 
redly neither  they  nor  the  Government  lacked  good 
will.     Had  this  been  done  7 

Without  any  doubt  the  indemnity  would  finally 
have  been  voted — nothing  was  wanting  but  an  oppor- 
tune moment  for  pressing  it,  and  that  would  have  oc- 
curred. But  now  we  venture  not  to  predict  the  ef 
feet  which  the  hostile  declarations  of  the  President 
will  produce  on  the  representatives  of  the  French  na. 
tionnorontbe  govermneot.  The  appearance  of  men. 
ace  to  those  who  suppose  themselves  acting  strictly 
within  the  line  of  right,  iaof  too  trying  a  nature  for 
the  language  used  at  Washington  to  be  without  a  dis- 
astrous influence  upon  the  future  course  of  this  affair. 
A  week  ago  and  we  should  have  said,  without  any 
fear  of  being  mistaken,  the  indemnity  will  be  paid; 
but  the  Message  puts  all  again  in  question,  it  places 
the  French  government  in  a  false  position,  paralyzes 
its  good  intentions,  exposes  it  to  serious  embarras- 
ment,  or  to  the  charge  so  often  heretofore  mide 
against  it  of  feebleness,  it  irritates  the  Chamber 
which  only  desired  to  be  enlightened,  and  which,  on 
its  part  too,  may  deem  the  honor  of  the  na  ion 
touched  by  language  usually  reservjed  for  the  last 
extremity. 

We  can  easily  comprehend,  that  the  President 
should  ask  of  Congress  power  to  act  as  his  Cabinet 
might  advise,  in  case  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Chambers  ;  but  the 
specification  oi  reprisals,  the  threat  of  seizing  French 
property,  presents  language  so  extraordinary  in  such 
circumstances,  as  to  be,  we  hesitate  not  to  any,  a 
cause  of  astonishment  to  everybody,  as  it  undoubt 
ediy  is  of  groat  uneasiness,  to  all  the  French  com- 
mercial establishments  in  this  country.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  France  will  permit  the  property  ul 
her  citizens  to  be  seized  with  impunity,  or  that 
clouds  of  privateers,  issuing  not  only  from  all  the 
pons  of  France,  but  from  those  of  all  the  world, 
would  not  instantly  inflict  severe  reprisals  upon  the 
numberless  American  vessels  which  cover  the  seas 
of  Europe.  This,  then  is  war — war,  with  all  its 
evils  and  expenses,  and  between  thu  two  countries 
moat  interested  in  solid  and  durable  friend- 
ship. The  bare  idea  appears  to  be  so  much  at 
variance  with  good  sense,  that  we  look  to  such  a  re- 
sult as  impossible.  States  only  resort  to  such 
extremities,  fiom  motives  far  otherwise  seri- 
ous. It  would  not  be  among  the  least  singulari- 
ties of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  to  see  the  two 
most  united  nations  on  the  globe  making  war 
upon  each  other  and  spending  each  a  hundred  mil 
lions,  for  a  moderate  claim,  which  it  is  desired  to 
dirpose  of  justly  ;  while  for  four  years  past,  Eu. 
rope  in  arms,  agitated  by  revolutions,  and  with  in. 
terests  conflicting  with  each  other  at  every  point. 


has  not   decided  on  such  a  resort.     It  would  be  i 
fine  affair,  for  the  other  power. 


CoNQREss. — Nothing  of  much  importance  wai 
done  in  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Mr.  Webster 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill 
compensating  American  citizens  for  French  Spoli. 
tions  prior  to  1800. 

Mr.  Sotn-HARD  moved  that  on  Wednesday  neit 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  PoiNOKXTKR  suggested  the  postponement  of 
the  day  till  Monday  next,  as  the  Senate  was  not 
very  full,  and  as  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  full  au 
tendance  of  the  members. 

Mr.  SoiiTHARi)  had  no  objection,  with  a  view 
to  consider  the  subject,  that  the  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  moved  to  that  effect  ;  which  wu 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

House  of  Rkprbsentatives. 
The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appoin- 
ted by  the   Speaker,   pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House : — 

£;/ec<ion».— Messrs.  Claiborne,  Grifllin,  Hawkins, 
Vanderpoel,  Hannegan,  Hard,  Barns,  Bouldin,  Kil. 
gore. 

Ways  and  JJfeoiw.— Meaara.  Polk,  Wilde,  Cambre. 
leng,  McKim,  Binney,  Loyall,  McKinley,  Hubbard, 
Corwin. 

C/oims.— Messrs.  Whittleaey  of  Ohio,  Barbour, 
Mclntire,  Gholson,  Forester,  Stoddert,  Banks,  Ful- 
ton, Miner. 

Commerce. — Messrs.  Sutherland,  Harper  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pinckney,  Heath,  Pearce  of  Rhode 
Island,  Gillet,  Phillips,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Mor- 
gan. 

Public  Lands.— JAotan.  Clay,  Boon,  Slade,  Ash. 
ley,  Inge,  Williams,  Lincoln,  Casey,  Clayton. 

Post  0£iee  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Connor, 
Kavanagh,  Thomas  of  Louisiana,  Briggs,  Murphy, 
Lane,  Laporte,  Hall  of  Maine,  Schley. 

District  of  Columbia.— Mt»tiB.  Chinn,  W.  B. 
Shepard,  McKennan,  Allen  of  Virginia,  Hieater. 
Fillmore,  King,  Vanderpoel,  Steele. 

Judiciary. — Messrs.  Foster,  Gordon,  Beardsley, 
Thomas  of  Maryland,  Hardin,  Parks,  Pierce  of  New 
tfampsbire,  Robertson,  Hamer. 

Reeolutianary    Claims. Meaars.    Muhlenberg, 

Crane,  Batea,  Standifer,  Marshal:,  Young,  Baylies, 
Turrill,  Kianard. 

Public  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Davenport,  Ly- 
on, Page,  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania,  Tweedy,  Mc- 
Lenc,  Jackson  of  Massachusetts,  Hazeltino,  Ferris. 
Private  Land  Claims. — Messrs.  Johnaon  of  Ten. 
nessee,  Mardia,  Carr,  Galbraith,  Mann  of  New 
York.  Bull,  Chambers,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  May. 

Manufactures. — Messrs.  Adams  of  Massachu. 
setts,  Denny,  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  Martin- 
dale,  McComas,  Osgood,  Clowney,  Cramer,  Jack- 
son of  Connecticut. 

Agriculture. — Messrs.  Bockee,  Taylor  of  Virgi- 
nia, Hathaway,  Barnitz,  Bean,  Dunlap,  Clowney, 
Turner,  Beaty. 

Indian  i4/foir».— Messrs.  Gilmer,  McCarty,  Eve- 
rett of  Vermont,  Graham,  Allen  of  Ohio,  Dickinson, 
of  Tennessee,  Howell,  Love  of  Kentucky,  Grennell. 
Military  il/frtirs.— Messrs.  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Vance,  Speight,  Ward,  Thompson,  Coffee,  Bunch, 
McKay.  Anthony. 

Naval  Affairs.— yiceats.  White  of  New  York, 
Milliean,  Watmough,  Lansing,  Reed,  Grayson,  Par- 
ker, Smith,  Wise. 

Foreign  Affairs.— Meaara.  Wayne,  Everett  ol 
Massachusetts,  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  Coulter.  Jar- 
vis,  Pierson,  Patton,  Letcher,  Peyton. 

Territories. — Messrs-  Allan  of  Kentucky,  Potts, 
Johnson  of  New  York,  Wilson,  Jones  of  Ohio,  Ewing, 
Gamble,  Csge,  Trumbull. 

Revolutionary  Pensions. — -Messrs.  Wardwell, 
Barringor,  Tompkins,  Moore  of  Virginia,  Lea  of 
Tennessee.  W.  K.  Fuller,  Fowler,  Bell,  Lay. 

Invalid  Pensions. — Messrs.  Miller,  Beale,  Adams 
of  New  York,  Schenck,  Chilton,  Chaney,  Mitchell 
of  Ohio,  Brown  of  New  iTork,  Janes. 

Roads  and  Canals. — Messrs-  Mercer,  Blair,  Vin- 
ton, Stewart,  Rencher,  Johnson  of  Moryland,  Lucas, 
Pupe,  Reynolds. 

Revised  and  Unfinished  Bii«»/ie»».— Messrs.  Dick- 
son, Harrison,  MeVean.Shinn,  Taylor  of  New  York. 
Accounts — Messrs.  Mann  of  Pennsylvania,    Lea 
of  New  Jersey,   Mitchell  ef  New  York,  Crockett, 
Osgood. 
The  following  Standing  Commitieaa  of  the  Houaa, 
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^iaud   at  the   last  aoaaioD,  mnain  through  the 

On  Expendituret  in  Department  of  State. — 
(((••rs.  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Day,  Beaumont,  Bodle, 
pitteraon. 

On  Expendituret  in  Department  of  the  Treamry. 
giMri.  AlloQ  of  Vermont,  P.  C.  Faller.  Harper  of 
Pi.,  Spangler,  Clarke  of  N.  Y. 

On  Expendituret  in  Department  of  War. — Messrs. 
f  hittleaey  of  N.  York,  Deberry,  Chambers,  Web. 
Iter,  Halsey. 

On  Expendituret  in  Department  of  Navy. — 
Jfsssrs.  nail  of  Maine,  Huntington  of  N.  Y.,  Ram- 
■f,  Sloane,  Van  Houten. 

On  Expendituret  in  Department  of  Post  Office. — 
Messrs.  Hawes,  Fulton,  Bums,  Wagener,  Lay. 

Or  Expenditure!  on  Public  Buildings. — Messrs. 
iHiallon.  Darlington,  Blown,  Henderson,  Hard. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Wardwell   for  inquiry   re. 

ipscting  the    ship    house  and    other    matters  per. 

uining  thereto  at  Navy  Point,  Lake  Ontario  was 
idopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Hi;bbaid, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Revelutionary 
Ptnsions  he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien. 
ey  of  providing  by  law  for  the  publication  temi.an- 
tatlly,  in  ths  newspapers  printed  iu  the  respective 
States,  which  from  their  location  may  be  best  cal. 
colated  to  give  information,  and  which  shall  be  de. 
lignated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
for  the  time  being,  the  names  and  the  residence 
of  all  those  persons  represented  to  be  living  in  said 
Statee,  who  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  invalid  and  re. 
Tolutionary  pensioners  and  annuities,  under  the  se- 
reral  acts  of  Congress. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
resolatioB  of  Mr.  Hawes,  respecting  the  West  Point 
Academy. 


[For  this  Nkw  York  American.] 
Stronf^    Beer. 

The  friends  of  Temperance  in  England  are  send, 
jag  us  back  floods  of  temperance  Documents.    Some 
of  them  are  deeply  interesting,  and  calculated  ra. 
pidly  to  disabuse  the  public  nind  with  regard  to 
ibe  nutritive  qualities  of  their  national  drink.  Beer. 
A  document  before  us  proves,  that  so  far  from  this 
liquor  being  a  nutiitious  drink,  a  gallon  of  it  does 
lot  eontain  more  than  a  simple  peony-  worth  of  no. 
triment.    The  only  articles  besides  water,  which  are 
aied  in  the  composition  of  unadulterated  beer,  are 
Malt  and  Hops.     The  hop  though  possessed  of  me. 
Jical  qualities,  is   not    considered    nutritious    any 
store    than    opium.      The  only  nutritious    article 
ihen  used  in  making  the  ale  or  beer,    is    malt — 
Malt  is  merely  barley  dried  upon   the  malt  kiln. — 
The  nutriment  then  in  ale,  as  Dr.  Franklin  has  said, 
Dust  be  proportional  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  bar. 
ley  which  remain  in  it  when  it    is   drunk.     If  we 
can  ascertain  how  much  harley  is  used  in  the  first 
iutance  for  the    manufacture  of   a    gallon  of  ale, 
lod  then  how  much  of  its  nutritious  properties  is 
lost  io  maltmg,  brewing,  and  fermentation,  we  shall 
come  to  a  certain  result.    Calculating  barley  at  3s. 
a.  st'g  per  bushel,  and  supposing  eight  bushels  of 
Wrley  to  make  nine  bushels  of  malt,  it  is  calcula- 
■Mi  that  every  bushel  of  malt  contains  about  3-5th's 
vsrth  of  barlev. 

From  this  are  brewed  several  sorts  of  ale, 
*hich  run  from  8  to  13  galls,  to  the  bushel.  The  fol 
nring  statement  from  a  practical  Brewer  in  Pres- 
><Q,  England,  will  show  the  quantity  of  barley  in 
ifallon  of  ale. 
Not  more  than  4  Ldd  et'g  of  barley  is  used  in  a 
Ullon  sold  for  ...        Ss.  8d. 

3  3.4d      .        .        .        28. 
r    ,  3d  ...        l«.4d. 

f^om  tkit  it  results,  that  the  average  price  of  ale 
'  tbout  six  times  the  price  of  barley  :  and  the  man 
'1)0  buys  ale  as  a  nutritious  food,  acts  as  wisely  as 
*  who,  instead  of  giving  6d.  a  pound  for  his  beef, 
i'ea  3s  !  Suppose  we  take  the  common  ale,  sold 
'l*4d.  a  gallon — if  only  3d.  worth  of  barley  is  ueed 

making  it,  who  gata  all  the  rest  7 

Tha  foUowiog  etataaent  will  show— 


3d. 
.       1 
-       2  1.2 

5 
.       4 

Is.  4d. 
in  the  ale. 

Cost  of  barley,         ... 
Maltster,         .        .4       . 
Government  for  duty,       •' 
Prewer,  (including  cost  of  hops) 
Retailer,  .        . 


If,  then,  the  barley  was  really 
would  get  three  pennyworth  for  sixteen  pence  ;  but 
there  is  not  more  than  one.third  ol  this.  In  order 
to  produce  more  spirit  the  grain  is  subject  to  three 
operations,  in  which  it  either  loses  a  great  part  of 
its  nutritive  qualities,  or  they  are  changed  into  others 
which  are  the  reverse  of  nutritious.  According  to 
an  eminent  chemist,  one.fourth  of  the  uutriment  is 

lost  in  making,  another  fourth  in  brewing,  and  one 

sixth  by  fermentation  :  so  that,  instead  of  :bree- 
pence  worth  of  nutriment  in  a  gallon  of  beer,  you 
in  fact  have  only  a  penny woith  I  ! !  ! 

SUMMARY. 

The  experiment  of  free  labor  by  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  proceeds,  *as  was  to  be 
anticipated  at  first,  with  much  difficulty.  We  have 
confidence,  however,  that^ultimately  it  will  succeed 

The  latest  accounts  from  Jamaica,  of  the  4th  No* 
vember,  mention  that  the  negroes  (apprentices)  ma. 
nifest  a  determination  to  resist  labor.  Three  attempts 
have  been  made  to  fire  the  town  of  Savannah.lo- 
Mar.  On  one  plantation,  upwards  of  400  apprentices 
are  employed,  who  used  to  make  30  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  weekly  ;  now  they  make  only  one.  The  state 
of  things  in  Demarara  is  much  worse.  Thirty.siz 
out  of  thousands  of  apprentices  in  open  insurrection 
in  that  island,  have  been  arrested  as  ringleaders. 
One  is  to  be  executed,  one  transported  for  life,  three 
for  fourteen  yeirs,  and  the  remainder  to  receive  se. 
vere  floggings.  In  St.  Lucia,  things  are  very  little 
better. 

From  Mocha. — The  Baltimore  American  informs 
us  that  Captain  Sloan,  of  the  brig  Ann,  at  this  port 
on  Saturday  from  Mocha,  reported  that  all  the  ports 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea  were  blockaded 
bv  the  Egyptian  Squadron^  and  that  an  expedition 
was  about  setting  out  from  Jnddah  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  the  country  of  Yemen.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  all  business  was  at  a  stand." 


The  Pittsburg  Advocate  of  Dec.  3d,  says  that, 
within  the  last  twenty  four  hours  the  Ohio  river  had 
risen  three  feet,  and  continued  to  rise-  The  Canal 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  boats  are  receiving  and 
discharging  freight  in  large  quantities  at  the  wharves 
and  warehouses.  The  weather,  though  gloomy  and 
wet,  is  warm  and  calm. 

A  letter  from  Augusta  of  the  29lh  ult.,  states  that 
as  fast  as  Cotton  came  in,  it  was  taken  from  the  wa. 
gons  at  17  1-4  to  18  cents,  without  regard  to  quality 


The  ship  Edward,  from  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Cape 
Island  on  the  24th  instant,  brought  in  passengers, 
Mrs.  Reed,  servant,  and  child.  Mrs.  R.  is  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  missionary  to  Cal. 
cutta,  who  died  in  August  last,  on  his  passage 
home.  The  infant  of  Mrs.  R.  is  only  two  weeks 
old,  and  she  is  in  delicate  health.  The  E.  has  on 
board  two  elephants,  a  tiger,  and  several  other  wild 
animals. 

A  Nassau  paper  of  the  12ih  ult.  says  that,  the 
American  ship  Louisa,  Gooday,  from  Liverpool  tor 
Havana,  was  wrecked  on  the  Gingerbread  Ground, 
on  the  6th  ; — cargo  saved,  the  brig  Santiago,  Ames, 
from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  was  wrecked  the  22d,  on 
the  Hogsties — part  of  the  cargo  saved, — the  schr. 
America,  Douglas,  from  New  York  to  Mobile,  after 
being  ashore  on  Abacoa,  on  the  3d.,  had  arrived 
at  Nassau, — a  ship  was  said  to  be  ashore  on 
Orange  key. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Oswego, 
to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated  Nov.  20  1834. 

"  Last  night  was  a  tremendous  night,  and  an  an. 
fortunate  one  here.  The  schooner  Janet,  Captain 
James  King,  ran  foul  of  the  east  pier  and  bilged — 
total  wreck  ;  Captain  and  two  hands  drowned,  ishe 
was  loaded  from  the  Genesee  with  2700  bushels 
wheat ;  value  of  schooner  five  thousand  dollars  ;  in. 
suiance  on  wheat  $1700 ;  owned  by  Henry  Fitzburgh, 


who  was  also  part  o%viier  of  the  vessel.  Captain 
King  was  one  of  the  oldeat  and  most  careful  captains 
on  the  lake." — [Daily  Advertiser.] 

Melancholy  Saipvoreek. — Portland,  Dec.  3. Capt. 

More,  of  the  brig  William  Harris,  arrived  her* 
this  morning,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  imelli. 
gence  : 
yo"  Brig  Hunter,  E.  Howes,  of  Boston,  from  New 
York,  for  New  Orleans,  was  cast  ashore  near  Jaruco, 
north  side  of  Cuba,  six  leagues  to  windward  of  Ha- 
vana,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  November,  at  4 
o'clock,  and  is  totally  1  ost.  Captain,  mate,  four 
seamen,  and  twenty.three  passengers  lost  with  her. 
Two  seamen  and  five  passengers  were  saved.  The 
persons  saved  were  John  Grose,  James  M'Gaulay, 
John  Mahoney,  John  Cockier,  and  Henry  James — 
all  passengers.  Jere.  Cotton  and  Richard  French, 
seamen.— [Daily  Adv.] 

Fatal  AcciDEMT. — A  eon  of  Mr.  Wilham  Jonee, 
36  Clarkson  street,  six  years  old,  was  burnt  to  death 
on  Saturday  evening,  in  consequense  of  its  looM 
clothing  taking  fire  from  a  candle. 

Accident. — Was    di owned  nearly  opposite    Fort 
M/fflin,  en  his  way  from  the  Sand  Machine,  at  Thom 
son*s   Point,  to  Philadelphia,    Mr.  George   Dixon, 
chief  engineer. 

Fire. — The  interior  of  the  Paper  Hanging  Mann- 
factory  and  Bandbox  Warehouse  of  Mr.  Day,  No.  3 
Dover  street,  and  the  Engine  House  of  No.  13,  were 
destroyed  by  6re  last  evening. 

When  Bonaparte    heard  of  some  one    or  two  ia« 
stances  of  suicide  occurring  among   his  troops,  in 
the  year  1802,  he  issued  forthwith  a  proclamAtion  ; 
which  doubtless,  had  it  not  proved  efTectual,  would 
have  speedily  been    followed  up  by  measures  more 
effectual  and  prompt.     We  give  the   document  be. 
low,  not  for  any  originality  in  the   fine  moral  lessor 
which  it  inculcates — for  the  sentiments  will  be  re. 
cognized  as  at  least  2000  years  old — but  because  it 
shows  how  this   extraordinary   man    considered  the 
propensity  to  suicide  as  not  beyond  the  reach  of  con. 
trol,  and  that  it  was  his  policy  to  meet  it  by  a  check 
direct — not  b>  suppressing  the  notice  of  it  through 
any  fear  of  a  dangerous  example.     The  crime  let 
it  be  remembered,  is  at  least  the  attempt  to  commit 
a  capital  offence — a  felonly  against  God  and  the 
king,  "who  has  an  interest  in  the  {ireaarvauoa  of  all 
his  subjects  ;"  and  if  punishment  be  not  dealt  out  to 
the  wretched  culprit,  for  his  own  correction,  the  in. 
fliction  of  it  is  surely  demanded  for  the  warning  and 
edification  of  others.     "  Order  of  the  Day,  St.  Cloud, 
22  Floreal,  an-  X.    The  grenadier  Groblin  has  com. 
mitted  suicide,  from  a  disappointment  in  love.     He 
was,  in  every  other  respect,  a  worthy  man.     This 
is  the  second  event  of  the  kind  that  has   happened 
in  this  corps  within  a  month.     The   Fust  Counsul 
directs  that  it  shall  be  notified  in  the  order   of  the 
day  of  the  guard,  that  a  soldier  ooght  to  know  how 
to  overcome  the  grief  and  melancholly   of  his  pass, 
ions ;  that  there  is  as  much  true  courage  in    bearing 
mental  affliction  manfully,  as  in  remaining  unmoved 
under  the  fire  of  a  battery.     To  abandon  one's  self 
10  grief,  without  resisting,   and  to  kill  one's  self  in 
order  to  escape  from  it,  is  like  abandoning  the   field 
of  battle  before  being  conquered. — Signed,  Napoleon, 
Bessieres." — {London  Medical  Gazette.] 

Preservation  of  Meat. — Meat  may  be  pre- 
served fresh  many  months  by  keeping  it  im. 
tnersed  in  molasses.  A  joint  of  meat,  or  any 
provision,  suspended  in  a  flannel  bag,  will  keep 
sweet  much  longer  than  by  most  of  the  modes 
commonly  practised.  The  cfK>ler  and  dryer 
the  melt  is  when  the  flannel  is  put  round  it  the 
better,  Jiiid  the  flannel  should  be  perfectly  clean. 
Fresh  meat  put  in  a  close  vessel  containing  vi- 
negar, will  be  preserved  a  considerable  time- 
Tainted  meat  will  be  rendered  good  by  pickling 
it  in  pearl-ash  water  some  time.  Before  it  is 
cooked,  however,  it  should  be  dipped  in  vinegar 
H  short  time,  and  then  salted  in  brine. 

Cure  for  the  Stino  of  a  Wasp. — A  few^ 
days  ago,  happening  to  be  in  the  country,  we 
witnessed  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  a  wasp,  mentioned  in  one  of  our  late  pa- 
pers. A  little  boy  was  stung  severely,  aiid  was  in 
great  torture,  until  an  onion  was  applied  to  the 
part  affected,  when  the  cure  was  instantaneous. 
This  important  and  simple  remedy  cannot  be 
too  generally  known,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  fact  before  stated. — [Liverpool  Mercury.] 
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Amount  of  Gold  coined  at  the  mint  of  (be  United 
States  irom  Aug.  1st  to  Nov.  39th,  •3,114.090. 

Remaining  uncoined,        -        •        $189,  610. 

STATisTics.—The  U.  S.  Telegraph  publishes  iu  a 
tabular  form  a  curious  statement  "  of  the  estimated 
aggregate  maximum  amount  of  taxes,  &c.,  ot  Maine, 
R.  Itland,  Conneetieut,  Ohi»,  Indiana  and  Miaaou. 
H,"  and  from  the  returns  furnished  from  these  six 
Slates,  gives  an  estimated  average  for  tho]  remaining 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  said  whence  these  returns  are  taken,  but 
we  infer  that  they  were  made  in  answer  to  the  call 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  when  Secretary  of  State,  for  in- 
formation on  all  these  points,  in  connexion  with  the 
discussion  carried  on  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative expenses  of  a  monarchical  and  republican 
•yatem. 

We  propose  to  state  some  of  the  results  shown  by 
these  returns — which  exhibit  the  number  'of  inhabit 
tants  in  each  State,  and  the  whole  annual  expendi- 
ture for  state,  town  and  county  taxes,  for  militia, 
road  and  bridge  taxes,  pay  of  the  clergy,  school  mo- 
ney, and  support  of  paupers. 

Of  the  aix  Stateo  above  named,  the  population 
is  3,215,718 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  of  all 
sorts,  levied  for  all  purposes  above  enumerated,  is 
t3,438,515. 

Estimating  the  population  and  taxes  of  the  other 
States  by  these  returns,  we  have  as  the  aggregate  for 
the  whole  twenty.four  States,  12,866,020  inhabitants, 
and  923,719,098  taxes.  Excluding  the  expenditure 
of  the  General  Government,  this  would  give  as  the 
expenditure  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  for  all 
BCitte,  county  and  town  purposes,  and  for  the  support 
•  f  clergymen  and  schools,  $1  76. 

Adding,  then,  the  expenditure  of  the  General  Go 
vernment,  which,  taking  the  average  of  1830  and 
1.831,  and  excluding  the  amount  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt,  is  stated  at  $13, 556,820  ; 
and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  population  12,866,020, 
we  find  that  the  expenditure  per  head  .  for  Federal 
purposes  is  $1  09.  •   ^ 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  annual  expense  of  go- 
vernment, education,  religion,  roads,  and  paupers, 
to  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.  States,  is — 
For  State  purposes  .         -         $1  76 

For  Federal  purposes        -        .     I      1  05 


,    [From  the  Baitimore  American.] 
The    Eclipne. 

We  send  you  a  few  results  of  the  observations 
made  in  St.  Mary's  College  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Eclipse,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  The 
more  scientific  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
that  phenomenon,  we  will  reserve  for  some  future 
communication.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed 
to  have  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  grand  spectacle  which  nature  exhibited.  The 
weather  was  remarkably  clear,  and  though  some 
light  clouds  constantly  passed  over  the  disc  of  the 
sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  they  did  not 
prevent  the  accuracy  of  the  observation. 

We  give  here  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Ekiipse  as  seen  by  two  different  observers.  The 
time  had  been  previously  ascertained  with  exactness 
by  several  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  by  means 
of  a  good  Sextant : 


Observers. 


1st 


Magnify- 
ing |>ower8 
of  the  tele- 
licope.* 


The  time  of 
the  1st  con- 
tact or  ilie 
t>eginn'g  of 
the  Ecllpee. 


80 
40 


b.  nis.  sec. 

iil  51    59 
8  meantiiiie 

13  53    8 
8  meantime 


i'he  time  uf 
the  2d  con- 
tact or  the 
end  of  the 
Eclipse. 


h.  ms.  sec. 

3  »l  M 
3  meantime 

3  31  31 
3  meantime 


Duration      of 
the  Eclipse 


h.  nis,  sec. 

3  39    3-2 

4  meantime 

3  39     13 

4  meantime 


*  The  least  magnifying  power  was 
greater  clearness. 


used  for  the  sake  of 


Total 


9ii  81 


By  the  Montilla,  there  arrived  yesterday  from 
Carthagena  $20,769,  and  by  the  Helen  Mar,  from 
Tampico,  1134,659— total,  $155,428. 

Quick  work — A  merchant  informed  us  yesterday 
afternoon,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Leeds, 
by  the  Sheffield,  in  reply  to  a  letter  he  wrote  here  on 
the  16th  of  October,  and  sent  by  the  Columbus.- 
Thus  the  communication  has  been  made  in  the  short 
period  of  forty-eight  days. — [Mercantile.] 

Zoological  Institute. —  Among  the  sights  of  this 
aight.seeing  city,  we  know  no  one  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  exhibited  at  the  new  and  hand- 
•«me  establishment  under  the  above  name. 

It  is  a  new  building  in  the  Bowery,  nearly  opposite 
tho  Theatre,  most  conveniently  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  handsomely  fitted  up.  Safe.y, 
coitveuivrice  and  cleanliness  are  all  abundantly  pro 
videdier,  and  the  collection  of  animals  is  as  fine  a 
one  as  we  remember  to  have  seen  any  where. — 
They  are  all  in  good  health  and  condition,  and  withal 
have  good  appetites,  (the  carnivorous  ones)  as  any 
body  may  satisfy  himself  of  who  will  attend  at  4  or  8 
P.  M.,  the  feeding  hours,  to  see  them  receive  their 
rations.  Visits  at  these  hours  give  to  the  spectator 
a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  ferocity  of  the  beasts. 

There  is  a  family  of  natives — a  lioness  with  her 
three  whelps,  not  more  than  foar  months  old — that  is 

particalarly  worthy  of  notice,   for  their  kitten-like 
playfulness. 

As  to  the{bold  man  who  plays{as  familiarly  in  their 
d«iM  with  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  as  any  lady  with 
her  lap  dog,  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  admiration 


Hour- 

-P. 

M 

1 

1 

30 

1 

45 

2 

15 

2  45 

3 

30 

Thermometer 
toward  the  north, 
in  the  shade. 
51.2     F. 
53 
51.7 
50.7 
49.5 
51.0 
the  beginning   and 
could  set   cloth  on 


al 

WlDgJ 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  ttie  duration  of  the 
eclipse  was  not  the  same  for  the  two  observers. — 
With  the  magnifying  power  80,  it  lasted  20  seconds 
longer  than  with  magnifying  power  40.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  first  observer  sees  the  beginning 
before  and  the  end  after  the  other:  this  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  irradiation,  a  phenomenon  by  which  the 
apparent  diameter  of  objects  is  a  little  increased. — 
Hence  when  the  slope  in  the  snn's  disi-  is  small.the  disc 
appears  petfeetly  round,  and  so  much  the  more  so  as 
iho  magnifying  power  is  less.  The  slope  may  be  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  even  with  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  Mr.  Bouvard,  director  of  the 
observitory  at  Paris,  proved  this  fact  by  viewing  a 
round  disc  of  white  paper  having  several  ruts  with 
a  powerful  telescope  :  the  disc  appeared  sensibly 
round.  However,  we  would  observe  that  this  does 
not  effect  the  accuracy  of  the  observatian,  when  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  longitude  of  a  place  in 
which  the  eclipse  has  been  observed;  for  one  result 
makes  ittc  longitod^  too  great,  the  other  too  small. 
The  mean  gives  an  accurate  longitude  ;  this  suppo- 
ses that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  eclipse 
have  been  observed.  We  remarked  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  time  calculated  in  the  American  Alma- 
nac and  the  time  observed  are  so  little  different  that 
both  the  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  our  city,  are  pretty  well  ascertained.  This 
is  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  sublimity  of  hu- 
man genius,  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  ine- 
qualities  of  the  moon's  motion,  the  hour,  minute,  se- 
cond, and  fraction  of  a  seoond  can  be  assigned 
with  the  greatest  precision  when,  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  two  small  discs  come  in  contact. 

As  to  the  other  phenomena  connected  with  the 
eclipse,  viz.  the    dirainuiion  of  the  heat   and  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  at- 
mosphere,  they  stand  as  follows : 
Meantime  in         Thermometer 

Baltimore:     towards  the  south, 
•xpesed  to  the  anu 
64    F. 
.  €0 

54 

58 

A    powerful   burning   glasi*  nt 
towards  the  close  of  the  eclipse 
fire  in  an  imperceptible  time  ;  towards  the    greatest 
obscuration  it  took   three,  four  and  five   seconds  to 
set  it  on  fire. 

The  darkness  which  attended  the  eclipse  was 
considerable ;  the  sky  appeared  as  it  usually  does 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  objects  looked 
singularly  gloomy.  The  planet  Venus  became  visi 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  and  remained  very  bright 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  We  examined  it  with  a 
large  telescope  ;  it  appeared  unusually  distinct  and 
beautiful,  like  a  large  moon  with  a  very  small  ere 
scent. 

The  meteorological  state  ot  the  atmosphere  seem 
ed  to  have  been  eflfectcd  by  the  eclipse-     To  this  we 
attributed  the    light  clouds,  which  passed  over  be. 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  and  lasted  during 
the  first  half  of  it.   In  fact  the  eclipse  was  travelling 


from  west  to  east.  The  diminuUon  of  the  b««t  nro  I 
duced  the  light  clouds  which  were  wafted  overl 
he  western  wind.  Towards  the  end  of  the| 
eclipse,  the  equilibrium  being  restored,  the  cloud.l 
disappeared,  the  wind  ceased  and  the  atmospherel 
became  as  calm  as  it  was  in  the  morning.  Du 
ring  the  eclipse,  the  barometer  seemed  to  have 
tendency  to  rise,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  folio 
table  : 

•    "  Ins.         j  •., 

Beginning,  30,097 

Greatest  obscuration,      30,103     1 
End,  30,125 

St.  Mary'e  College,  Dec.  I  1834. 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Arbuckle  has  been   appointed 
to  the  command  (vacated  by  the  death  of  Col.  Leav. 
enworth,)  of  all   the   troops  on  the   South  Western! 
frontier. 

Real  Estate. — A  large  sale  of  real  estate,  belong, 
ing  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Abraham  Duryee,  was 
made  yesterday.  The  house  and  lot.  No.  55  W«lll 
street,  brought  the  sum  of  $65,500.  The  house  iti 
not  of  much  value,  and  will  probably  be  pulled  down.f 
The  lot  is  36  feet  3  inches  in  front,  and  41  feet  8  inl 
ches  on  the  rear,  depth  94  feet  on  one  side,  and  71 1 
feet  9  inches  on  the  other. 

A  City  Indicted. — The  Grand  Jurors  have  prt.^ 
sented  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  Supreme  Court  fori 
a  nuisance  in  not  repairing  a  street  in  South  Boston^ 
This  is  a  novel  case. 

The  steamboat  fare  betveeen  this  city  and  Provi- 
dence is  raised  to  $8  during  the  remainder  of  the  seaH 
son.  One  boot,  the  Providence,  is  withdrawn  fromi 
the  line  for  repairs,  and  will  not  resume  her  place  tillT 
spring.  Of  course  there  are  one  or  two  days  in  tbel 
wedi  when  no  boat  runs.  The  boats  running  on  thel 
line  are  the  Boston,  President,  and  Franklin. — fJoui. 
of  Com.] 

Engltth  Ouns. — There  is  a  peculiar  malleability 
about  our  English  iron  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  consequently  the 
pinacle  of  perfection  to  whiph  our  gun-makers  have 
arrived  is  unattainable  by  the  foreign  manufactures.] 
A  curious,  and  not  uninteresting,  exemplificationj 
came  under  my  own  observation  about  three  yuan 
ago.  A  gentleman  connected  with  a  highly  respec 
table  firm  in  the  gun  tiade,  at  Birmingham,  was 
summoned  to  attend  aboard,  or  more  properly  spes 
king,  a  commiiiee,  composed  of  some  of  the  Magi 
in  Leadenball. street,  respecting  a  contract  for  gunt, 
to  be  shipped  to  their  possessions  in  the  East.  The{ 
president  of  this  said  committee  was  Captain  M 
who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  conclave,  and  aftei 
some  bartering  and  higgling  as  to  the  price,  &e.. 
the  contract  was  agreed  upon.  As  is  customary  on 
these  occasions,  several  patterns  of  guns  were  pro- 
duced before  this  board  of  tea  dealers,  and  from 
divers  samples  handed  to  the  would-be.contractor, 
one   single-barreled   gun  was  selected  as  the  "  ne 

plus  ultra"  of  perfection.     Mr.  W.  D ,  the  indi. 

vidual  in  question,  was  rather  tauntingly  asked  by 

Captain  M if  he  could  make  such  a  barrel  as  the 

one  which  adorned  the  gun  produced ;  a  modest, 
yet  firm,  afHrmation,  was  the  reply.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  this  was  a  noted  tool,  the  barrel  whereof 
was  of  Damascus  make.    A  bonus  of  ten  pounds 

was   promised  if  Mr.  W.  D ,    the    contraetur, 

would  produce  a  barrel  of  English  manofaetare,  and 
of  the  same  weight  and  calibre,  and  which  would 
stand  ine  test  of  trial,  or  proof,  against  it.  The  off- 
er was  boldly  and  eagerly  accepted  by  the  contrac- 
ting party,  and  a  day  of  trial  appointed  in  the  East 
India  Company's  ground.     At  the  same  hour,  Mr. 

W.  D was    there  with  a  gun  turned  out  by  his 

employers  at    Birmingham,  corresponding  in  weight 
and  calibre   to  a    fraction  with    the    '  master  piece 
The  U8ual  proof  charge  of  powder  was  apportioned 
10  each  of  the  rival  powers,   under  the   superinten- 
dence of  an  umpire   at  each  trial  of  the  strength  of 
the  barrel — one,  two,  three,  four,   five,  six,  seven 
and   eight  bullets  were   fired  by  each  of  the  guns 
without  any  damage  but  on  nine  bulleu  being  dis- 
charged, the  Damascus  barrel  flew  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  so  much  glass  ;  ten  and  eleven  buUeti 
were   fired  from  the    Birmingham  gun,  at  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  twelfth  bullet,8bout  three  inches  of  the 
muzzle  blew  off,  and  that  without  materially  disfig- 
uring the  barrel,  for  the  piece  was  severed  as  neatly 
as  if  it  had  been  regularly  sawed  off,  and  it  was  the 
opinion   of  those  present  that  the  "  Brummagem" 
would  have  stood  even  one  or  two  more  bullets,  had 
the  last  (the  twelfth)  been  properly  rammed  down.— 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  as  Joseph  Hume 
says,     the     Superiority    of      British    manufacture 
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Buuiifest,  and  without  adducing  this  authentica. 
ted  fact  ID  support  of  my  argument,  I  should  be  heme 
out  in  asserting  that  our  iron  ia  immeasurably  better 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  best  aaaterial  used 
for  gunlbarrels  is  stub  iron  or  old  horseshoe  nails, 
these  form  the  best  twist,  are  tougher,  and  more 
yielding  withal. — [The  Sportsman.] 

THE  ANGELS'  WHISPER. 
[  JiV«M  JWr.  /.over't  Songs  of  tkt  SuferBlitifns  of  Irtland.] 
A  BABY  was  sleeping, 
lu  motbei  was  weepinx, 

For  her  husband  wu  far  on  t.ie  wild  raging  tea ; 
And  the  tempest  was  sweUtng 
Round  the  fisherman's  dwelliof . 
And sb«  cried,  "  Dermot,  darling !  oh,  come  back  to  m«'.' 

Her  beads  while  she  numbered 
The  baby  still  slumber 'd. 
And  smiled  i  n  her  fac  e  as  she  herded  her  knee ; 
"  Ob,  bieas'd  be  thM  warning. 
My  ebild,  thy  sleep  adorning— 
.*    For  I  Inow  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping 

Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping, 

Oh,  pray  to  them  sofUy,  my  Baby,  with  me— 

Aiid  say  thou  would'st  rather 

They'd  watoh  o'er  thy  father. 

For  1  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with  thee." 
-     Tbc  dawc  of  the  morning 

Saw  Dermot  returning, 

And  the  wife  wept  wi  tb  joy  her  babe's  father  to  see ; 

And  ctoaely  caressing 

Her  child  with  a  blessing, 

Satit,  "I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whisper  in  j  with  thee!' 
^^*  One  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Irish  is,  that, 
when  a  smile  plays  over  t  le  fac<!  of  a  sleeping  infant,  angels 
are  whispering  with  it. 


SURVKYORS*  INSTRVBIKNTS. 

g3»  Compasses  oi  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Levaling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  hii^h  mag 
nii'ying  powers  wiih  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  man ufaciured 
and  soldby  E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  otreet, 

J31  6t  corner  of  Maidrnlane. 

£3>  TOWNSBNO  Sl  DURFEE,  of  Palmyra,  Manti 
facturert  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish 
mentio  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  i>ur/ee,  Afay  tt  Co.  offer  to 
•upply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  tor  in- 
clined'planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
them  in  any  ortheprincipalciiiesin  the  United  States.  Asto 
the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public  arerelerredlo  J.  B.  Jervi8,Eng. 
M.  It  H.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  Jame?  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county.  New- York,  > 
January  19,  18S3.  S 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

ftJ-THE  ABIBRICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  ca- 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coastruction  of  Locomotive  Engiue:,.  and  other  railway  car- 
iiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refer<r««e  to  this  line  et 
buxiness. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
ua  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  vis.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  sj^ed  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  of  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  encines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plnetwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  ^c.  and  other  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  ia  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company, 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretory. 
December  2d,  1833. 

Fr   further  information  en  fbis  subject  tec  No.  49, 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


VH 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAULROAD  8PIKE8. 

K^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ut  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Stup  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head,  so  as 
not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  aiay  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA9TUS  CORNING 
li  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Factory, 
Troy,  H.Y.  sepclS-ly 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

fjf  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  ot  the  village  of  Lansingburgh,  in 
the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  lias  invented 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  make  about  sixty  6d 
nails,  and  about  forty  lOd  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
hammered  and  comes  from  the  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness,  that  its  capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  ia  snfficieBt  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may 
easily  be  applieil  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  ia  in 
uMtation.  Said  Kairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
cnines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
asthey  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sellone  halfof  bis  patent  right  forthe  use  ofsaid 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
farther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  of  Lan 
singburgh.— Augustlo,  1833.  A»tfRMfcF 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

iir  The  subscriber  bavinc  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
log  made  arrangemenu  with  Mr.  Phineas  Davis,  pat«nte<!  of 
tli«  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fitted  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cars,  the  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
raqvirtaig  such  work.  Ttie  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
die-waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atiantic  poru,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
can  Ite  ofibrcd  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
4espueb,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
■etu  wanted,  tbe  chills  and  Mttemsara  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of^maklncthe  same,  aad  if  required, 
wlU  be  eent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  tbe  Mibecriber  will  have  no  exua  charge  on  account  of  the 
t  right. 


"tmjp*—  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  .been  broken  to 
ataew  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Railroad 


Jonnal ;  at  tlie  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
Boose,  Pbiladeiphia.  All  orders  directed  to  J.  W.  <e.  E.  PAT 
TERBON,  Baltimore,  or  to  tbe  iubscriber,  Joppa  MiU^  Little 
dnapowder  Pes^Office,  BaltioM>re  countv,  Maryland,  will 
he  attaaded  to.  DKAM  WALKER.    a3 


200 

do.   li  do. 

1 

do. 

40 

do.   l|  do. 

do. 

800 

do.   a  do. 

t 

do. 

800 

do.   3^  do. 

do. 

soon  expected. 

RAIItHirAT  IRON. 

)      Flat  Bars  in 
[J*  Ninety-five  tons  of  I  inch  by  i  inch,  |  length(oll4iola 

I  feet  counter  sunk 
I  holes,  endscutal 
;  an  angle  of  46  de- 
I  grees  with  spli 
I  cing  plates,  naiU 
J  to  suit. 

330  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels 

fAxles  of  2i,  2),  2(,  3,  3^,31,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
way Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Governments 
and  Incorporated  OoTemments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
part  payment.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  orallthe  different  kindsof  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Oreat  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  ta 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTR  V  MEM  TB. 

ti^The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instruments  in 
hir  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior,  In  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  rieie: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
ofihe  needle,  with  perfeci  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelliug  Instrument,  with  a 
Goniometer  atuched,  parUcularlv  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors, 'and  others  interested. | 

Baltimore,  \8i-l. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  tbe  instruments  manu- 
factured  by  thee,  now  in  upe  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  tbe  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  is  eichL  These  are  all  ex. 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Ura. 
duation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs, except  fVom  accidents  to  whicb 
all  Instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paaems  for  the  levels  and  compassee 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  other* 
In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de- 
criptioQ  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversing 
telesvxipe,  in  place  of  tne  vane  ^ifhts,  leaves  the  engineer 
icarrcly  any  thing  to  iic»ire  in  the  I'oriiiatiun  or  convenience  o) 
the  Cou)|iuss.  It  IS  indeed  the  mostcompleielv  adapted  lu  later 
al  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea)*  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  preferred  to  all  othen 
now  in  u«e  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  anpreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
ol^  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Fhilfdelphia,  February,  1833. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Gerroantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  thess  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Engl, 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad. 

ml  ly  Oermaot.  and  Norrist.  Railroad, 


BTEPRENSOHs 

Butlderofa  superior  style  of  Passenfer  Cart  for  Railromd 
No.  364  Elizabethstreet,  near  Blcecker  street, 
New-Tork. 

tl-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezanin 
ticse  Cars  ;  a  specimen  ut  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pan  » 
he  New- York  and  Harism  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

JJalf 


RAILROAD  CAR  ^V^HEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheeU  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  aad  Foul- 
diy.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subsc^ibeis 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street.  New- York,  will  be  promptly  Ma 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8        ROGERS.  KETCHUM  Ic  GR08VEN0R.  • 


NOVELTY  'WORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Mew-York. 
t^THOMAS    B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Steam 
Engines, Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Notl'e  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  are  warranted,  forsafety  and  economy,  to  be  sup* 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used'.    The  fullest 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.   A  share  oT  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  ml8 


INSTRUMENTS. 
SURVEYING  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY.  ! 

XJ"   EWIN  liHEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  t^uadrant. 

No.  .73  South  street,  one  door  north  olihc  Union  Hotel,  Baiti 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  esp»- 
cially  Engineeis,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  orrfer 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  uflostrumentsin  the  above 
branches,  which  they  car.  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fairierms.    Instruments  repaired  (with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  [the  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveying 
Insirumrnis  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  lo 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  scientific  lUtainmenis. 

To  Ewin  a  Heariie — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
moiiths  since,  1  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  iht  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  siren  at  a  macb 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to  afford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Ikstrumeuu,  so  that  I  could 
8|)cak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  tbtjr  nieriu,  if  sucb  the> 
should  l>e  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thatnotwithstandicg 
the  Inxtrumentsin  the  service  procured  from  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  lor  Unme 
manufactured  by  you.  Ofthe  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
ofthe  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperfection  of 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firnmeas  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship 

JA.MES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Raiiroaii. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' inatruHMol* 
of  your  Manufacture,  partisularly  Spirit  levels,  and  hurvey- 
or'8  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
ofthe  excellence  ofthe  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthe  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facililv  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustments . 

These  instruments  seemed  to  n>r  to  possess  all  (he modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  su  many  have  be«>.n 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  bat  ttiry 
will  give  every  satislan ion  «htn  UM-d  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  UO  WARD.  U.  «.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimoie,  May  !•<(,  I8S3 

To  Messrs  Ewin  and  Heartte— Asyou  have  asked  metugive 
my  opinion  ot  the  merits  of  those  instruments  of  yourmanu- 
tacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  Ptata 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  a^uainted  with 
their  oualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  ettheir 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  mv 
self,  and  ol  the  accuracy  of  their  performance  I  have  received 
satisfactory  assurance  from  others,  who»e  opinion  I  rea|>eci, 
and  who  have  had  them  I'or  a  considerable  time  in  use.  The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  establishment  in  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecessity  of  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  aad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  the  succaaa  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain,  yours,  he. 

B.  H.  LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineerio  the  serviced  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Half, 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  mieht  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
laubmitihem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  ol  perus- 
|.ng  tbe  same.  b^^^ 


1 
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AlMtCRICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 
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T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  loBg  promised  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  wlio  wish 
It.  Itatizela§4  by  401nch«*.  It  Is  put  upin  aconreiii«nip«c 
ket  form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  70  pages 
of  litter  press,  giving  a  concige  description  of,  sr  refereace  to, 
each  Road  and  Canal  dclin«aledon  the  Map.  U  will  also  be  put 
up  In  Martle  Paper  coreta,  «o  a«  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  lu  "ny 
part  of  the  country  ,  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  25  cento,  to  any  uarl  of  the  county. 
Published  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 

D.  K.  MINOR  4b  J.  E.  CMALtlS- 


Al2tf 


UTICA   AND  SCHENECTADY   RAILROAD  COMPANY  . 

T  Call  for  Sfctnd  Jnstaltaettt  »n  Stotk. 

HE  Stockholders  in  the  Utica  and  Schcnactady  Railroad 
Company  are  requexled  to  pay  on  or  before  the  tw^nlimh  day 
of  December  next,  the  sum  of  Three  Dollars  on  each  Share  of 
Stock  in  the  Company  held  by  them  respeciively  under  the  pe- 
nalty (provided  by  law  in  case  of  non-payment)  of  the  forfell- 
ure  of  all  previous  payments  made  thtrt-on. 

Stockholder!)  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ortvitliin 
said  Slate  and  south  of  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Creetie  and 
Delaware,  are  requested  to  make  said  payments  to  ihe  Cathier 
of  the  Phciiix  Bank,  at  the  said  Bank  in  ihe  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  all  oUier  Stockholders  In  said  Company  are  r« 
quested  to  make  said  payments  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Com- 
pany  at  tlie  Albany  City  Bank  or  at  the  Commercial  Bank,  in 
the  city  of  Albany  ;  but  any  Stockholder  residing  west  of  llie 
counties  of  Albany,  Schenectady  or  Saratoga  may  make  such 
payments  by  liepo.itiuj;  the  same  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  said  'I'rea 
surer  in  the  Ontario  Branch  Bank,  In  the  city  of  Uticft,  i  r  in 
the  Herkimer  County  Bank,  at  iJittle  Falls,  or  in  the  Montgo 
mery  County  Bank,  at  Johnstown,  provided  arertiticaiv  of  such 
deposite  (with  thenaineof  lht»  Stockholder  by  or  for  whi>ni 
such  deposile  is  made)  b<:  forwarded  to  said  Trea-surer,  so  as 
«o  be  received  by  hint  on  or  before  liie  25tli  day  of  Docember 
next. 

Albany,  Novembf  r  12,  1834 


povl7d&Ctdec30 


By  order. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY. 
Treasurer  of  the  Utica  and  a^chenact^dy 
Railroad  Couipniiy. 


m?r  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Ji  OTICE  IS  HEREBY    (JIVEN,   That    the    undersigned 
jC^mia^Ancrs,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislatute  of  the 
^tate  of  Mew-York,  passed  April  24,  1834,  will  receive  sub- 
i^riptloiluV   t'"^  capital  stock  of  the   Loig    Ulanil    Railroad 
Company,  bieiivUnc  Million  five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars, 
divided  into  share*  of  fifty  dollars  each,  agreeably  lo  Ihe  char 
UT  ofsa;d  Conipany,on  tJie  13th,;16th,  and  17ihda*H  of  Decern 
ker  next,  from  nige  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  alturnoonof 
yacb  day,  at  the  following  places,  vi/..— At  the  Dry  Dotk  Bank, 
No  333  Pearlstreei,  in  the  city  ctf  New  York— at  the  Appren 
lice;"'  Library  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings— at  the 
I'otirl  House,  in  and  for  the  co  inlynf  Queens— at  the   Inn  of 
William  Grilfing.in  Uie  town  of  River  Head, county  of  Suffolk— 
81  the  House  of  Thomas  Hallock,  in  Smithtown,  in  saiil  county 
uf  i*uflblk.  I 

Subscribers  are  required  by  the  Chartsr  of  the  C'.iaipany  to 
pay  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  lime  of  subscribing  five  dollars 
on  each  share. 

Copies  of  the  Charter  can  b«  had  upon  application  ait  the  Dry 
DiMk  Bank,  333  Pearl-street,  New-York. 
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H  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PlTBLICATIONS( 

ENRY  G.  WOODHL'LL,  of  Wheatland,  Mouioe    coun 
ly.  New  York,  is  agaiit  for  the  following  Publications : 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  tlO  00— TriVVeekly,  al 
$5.60— Semi-Wceklv,  at  $4.»)0  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,   at  f3j00  per  an 
num. 
The  Mechsanics'  Magatine,  two  volumes  a  year,  a^  $3.00  pei 

annum.  ,      I 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mccjhanics,  at 
■^5. 00  per  annum,  or  $1.23  per  number. 

The  Family  M.-igaziiie,  410  pngps  a  year,  at  §1  M  in  advance 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know 
ledge,  of  :)G  paee^  a  ninn'th,  at  $1.00  in  advatice,  now   In  the 
5tn  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.25 

The  Ladies'  Companiou,  of  54  pages  a  m«nth,  a|  $3.00  per 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland,  Monror 
county,  will  be  prowptly  attendtd  to.    September  19.  1934. 

aCv6  C  If.        , 

ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subsrriber  having  resumed  thecjiargeoftho 
'  above  estalilishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
I  dors  and  others  with  FRBSH  GARDEJN  SKBDtS, 
upon  vtry  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
.  1833,  trarrantfdof  the  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  lia^i  been  bestowed  itpuii  the 
growing  andiiavingof  t^reds,  and  none  will  ho  sold.'ilthis  eKiiih- 
lishnieui  fxceptins  thot^e  raised  expres.'tly  for  it,  anil  byex|)eri- 
encrdseedMuen;  ami  tiiose  kind.s  imported  whirliraf  not  l>e  rais- 
ed to  pert'ection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  isearnestlj'  requested  whenever  there  art  any  faihiresbere 
after,  they  should  be  repregented  to  Ihe  subscriber;  not  that  ills 
poMible  lo  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  and  circumstances  but 
tbat  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Also — French  Lu'cern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  L«cust,  Ruta  Baga,antt 
Field  Tnruip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Fanntrs. 

I  W   THORBUBN. 

'     '  347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  Office. 

9;^  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail, 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.  Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  belter 
uatice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.  Thorburnisalso  Agentforthefollowiiigbublicotions 
to  wit: — Nkw  York  Farmkr  and  Ani«rican  Gardener's  Mag 
azine  ;  Mkchanics'Maoazihb  and  Register  of  Inventions  and 
Improvemenu;  Amcrican  Railroad  Journal  nnd  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements;  undtheNcw-YoRK  AMKRicAN,/3ai. 
If,  Tri-  fTeekly,  and  Semi-  IVeekty :  either  orail  of  Which  may  be 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  ihem,  by  calling  at  347 
AortA  Markel  ttreet,  Mbanp.  U 


T  MECHANICS'    MAGAZINE. 

HE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  is  now  ready.  It  contains 
Judge  Baldwin's  Address  hefore  the  American  Institute,  ver 
batim,  corrccte  I  by  himself;  a  supplemental  account  of  arii- 
eles  exhibited  al  the  Fare,  and  a  gri  at  variety  of  interesting 
scientific  intelligence,  both  American  and  European. 

Tie  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of  Invsntiom  anU 
latprovementi  is  published  bv  the  Proprienrs,  D.  K.  Minok  k. 
J.  E.  Chai.lis,  at  No.  35  Wall-street,  New  York  :  in  iceekiy 
sheets  of  16  pages,  at  di  cents — in  mohtbly  parts  of  64  pages, 
al  31^  cents— in  volumes  of  384  pagvs,  in  cloth  boards,  at  $1.75 
— or  al  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.— J»Hi<  Kniuht,  (tnrmerly 
proprietor  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,)  Editor. 

The  following  encomituns  oit  the  Mechanics'  Maga 
ziNK  AND  Register  of  Inventio.vs  and  Improvements, 
are  selected,  from  many  others,  from  newspapers  publish 
ed  ill  every  section  of  the  Union  : 

No  respectable  mechanic  who  feels  the  least  interes'  in 
the  manifold  improvements  of  the  age,  should  be  without 
this,  or  some  similarpublication. — Sutquehannah  Register. 

It  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  house  of  every  srtizan, 
and  no  mechanic  who  desires  to  keep  pai;e  with  the  vari 
ous  improvements  of  the  day,  will  be  without  it. — (itneva 
Whig. 

There  is  no  periodical  in  this  country  wliich  more  de 
serves  the  patronage  of  the  mechanic  than  this,  and  which 
will  better  rep»y  him  for  the  expense  incurred  anil  the 
time  spent  in  iu  perusal. — Elmyra  Gazette. 

It  contains  inofrmation  on  altno-it  every  subject  connect 
ed  with  mechaiacs,  and  a  register  of  inventions  and  im- 
provements.— MotUrtal  Gazette. 

This  is  a  work  of  metit,  and  deserves  the  patronage  of 
all  practical  meclianics :  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  can  afford 
it,  the  price  being  only  three  dollars  a  year. — Virgtnta  Re 
pvblican. 

The  selections  appear  to  be  judiciously  made,  and  cal- 
culated lo  be  veiT  useful  to  that  intersting  portion  of  our 
fellow  ('itizens  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  intended. 
While  to  the  inquisitive  reader,  it  will  also  be  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  witness  the  progress  of  human  inven- 
tion and  knowledge.  Tliis  Magazine  is  worthy  of  every 
encouragement,  and  we  wish  the  enterprising  editor  suc- 
cess. His  work  will  prove  a  powerful  auxdiary  to  the 
"  American  System,"  by  improving  American  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

i*rotective  laws  to  guard  them  from  the  influx  of  de- 
pressed labor,  and  a  republicationof  the  valuable  improve 
ments  suited  to  their  various  professions,  will  greatly  tend 
to  give  a  spur  to  their  industry,  and  keep  them  where  they 
now  are,  and  ouglit  always  to  be,  namely,  among  the  most 
U8ef\il  and  respectable  of  their  fellow-citizens. — N.  York 
Mercantile  Advertiser. 

To  say  merely  tliat  it  is  valuable,  would  be  no  praise 
No  mechanic— no  family,  should  be  without  it. — West  field 
Eagle. 

Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed  by  our  mechanics, 
whose  inventive  genius,  almost  unaided  by  science,  has 
outstripped,  if  possible,  inventive  Germany,  or  the  scarcely 
lees  ingenious  England  :  a  work  in  which  ine  growing 
genius  of  our  country  may  find  food  for  its  nourishment. 
Hartford  Mercury. 

The  tliird  number  of  this  periodical,  published  in  New- 
York,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  has  been  received.  This  m.iy  be 
considered  a  specimen  number  of  a  very  useful  and  inter 
esting  work,  and  may  be  examined  at  this  office, — Exeter 
News  Letter. 

We  look  upon  this  periodical  as  the  best  of  its  kind  our 
country  affords.  To  practical  mechanics  it  particularly 
recommends  itself,  as  embodying  a  great  iiuuis  of  informa- 
■on  directly  bearing  on  their  employments  and  interests. 
The  scientific  man  will  find  in  its  pages  essays  and  re- 
marks well  adapter  to  his  pursuits,  nnd  the  general  render 
cannot  fail  to  peru  i  its  contents  with  increasing  gratifica- 
tion, as'affording  h  m  a  continued  supply  of  interesting  and 
useful  instruction.  The  best  support  of  our  institutions 
and  government  is  knowledge  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  every  effort  wiiich  tends  to  promote  this  end  shotdd 
have  encouragement — the  publication  before  us  being  ciU- 
culated  in  an  emin  nl  degree  to  serve  so  high  an  object, 
possesses  a  jtist  clairi  to  our  patronage. — Salem  Gazette. 

We  bear  testimorj  lo  the  editor's  .ibiHty  to  render  the 
publication  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Mechanics' 
Magazine  is  eraphaticnliy  what  its  title  imports ;  and,  al- 
though intendetl  more  [xirticularly  for  the  American  prac- 
tical machaiiic,  will  be  luund  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
library  of  the  man  of  science,  as  well  a.s  the  general  read- 
er.— DelavHire  Journal. 

We  are  assured  by  a  scientific  gentleman,  that  this  work 
is  conducted  in  an  able  manner  ;  that  its  pages  are  replete 
with  information :  and  that  it  should  be  generally  read  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  more  particularly  inteitded — 
the  meclianics. — Middlesex  Gazette. 

Almost  every  practical  mechanic  may  find  in  it  much 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  business,  or  help  to 
enrich  hie  inin<l  and  enlarge  his  views. — Lancaster  Exa- 
miner. 

This  Magazine  evidently  increases  in  value  and  interest 
as  it  advances  in  age.  We  trust  it  meets  with  correspond- 
ing support  from  the  ingenious,  scientific,  and  industrious 
artizans  of  our  country. — Nantuekst  /nyuirer. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Magazine  such  a 
work  as  no  mechanic  or  artizan  should  be  without.  It  is 
under  the  editorial  cliarge  of  John  Knight,  late  publisher  of 
the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.  The  July  number, 
now  bcfbre  us,  contains  a  variety  of  matter  usefiil  to  the 
man  of  science  as  well  as  to  the  mecbaoic,  ^to  which  latter 


class  the  work  is  perticnlorly  recommended,)  both  from 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
and  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 
— Petersburg  InteUigencer. 

To  the  mechanic,  especially,  is  this  work  of  great  in- 
terest and  asef\Jness  ;  and  no  one  of  this  numerous  and 
respectable  class  of  community  should  fail  to  encourage 
publications  calculated  to  improve  them  in  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  upon  scientific  principles.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry,  investigation,  and  experiment  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  which  characterize  the  age,  and  promise  sii 
much  benafit  to  our  widely  extended  >«d  prosperous 
country,  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  aid  from  so  well  con- 
ducted a  publication  as  the  Magazine. — Watertoum  Herald. 

Our  favorable  opinion  of  this  publication  has  been  al- 
ready so  fully  and  so  frequently  expressed  as  to  leave  but 
little  to  add.  It  is  a  work  which  every  scientific  man,  and 
every  mechanic,  ought  to  possess. — Union,  Solan,  N.  J. 

We  are  surprised  that  every  mechanic  in  tiie  land  does 
not  avail  himself  of  this  invaluable  periodical.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  only  three  dollars  per  annum,  for  which 
sum  two  roluines,  of  about  400  pages  each,  can  be  ob- 
tained, containing  more  valuable  information  tlnn  can  be 
otherwise  obtainc^d  for  triple  the  sura. —  Western  Argus. 

We  have  received  the  November  number  of  this  valua- 
ble publication,  and  again  call  the  attention  of  the  operative 
classes  to  it.  If  our  young  mechanics,  in  particular,  would 
lay  out  their  spare  money  for  works  of  this  character,  in- 
stead of  the  mlsome  trash,  denominated  light  literature, 
with  which  the  press  is  so  prolific,  they  would  become 
possessed  of  a  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 
— Schenectady  Cabinet. 

We  have  showTi  several  of  the  numbers  to  some  of  our 
naost  eminent  mechanics,  and  have  their  unqualified  sana- 
tion in  saying  that  they  are  worthy  the  perusal  and  study 
of  every  mechanic  who  wishes  to  rise  in  lus  profession 
They  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style. — Montreal  Her- 
ald. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  merits  of  the  work  are  not 
sufficiently  known  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  periodical  in  the 
country  which  has  been  more  unequivocally  comraende«l 
by  competent  judges  than  this. — Newark  Advertiser. 

There  is  no  publication  in  our  country  calculated  better 
to  serve  the  interests  of  practical  men,  than  tlie  work  be- 
fore us. — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

To  gratify  the  thirst  for  knowledge  evinced  by  ttia  me- 
chanics of  the  United  States  the  pubUcation  was  udertaken, 
and  surely  any  effort  calculated  to  advance  a  profes- 
sion which  has  given  birth  to  a  Fulton,  a  Watt,  a  Whitney, 
a  Franklin,  an  Arkwright,  and  other  bright  names,  should 
meet  with  encouragement. — Georgian. 

It  is  ably  conducted,  contaiits  a  large  mass  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  matter,  is  neatly  executed,  and  upon 
the  whole  is  better  calculated  to  diffuse  useful  and  valuable 
information  in  relation  to  the  various  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  than  any  publication  with  which  we  areac(}uainted, 
and  this,  too,  so  cheaply,  that  none  can  complain  of  the 
price  —  Washington  Republican. 

A  glance  over  its  pages  will  convince  any  person  of  the 
great  utility  of  such  a  work.  Its  contents  are  varied — al- 
most every  subject  in  the  range  of  raeclianism  is  touched 
upon — and  its  reducetl  price,  three  dollars  per  annum,  places 
a  system  of  modem  architecture  within  the  reach  in  near- 
ly every  person. — Hillsborough  Gazette. 

The  work  needs  only  to  become  known  to  insure  it  a 
very  extensive  circulation.  It  certainly  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  useful  to  the  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  fl  Is  particularly  designed. — Paterson  In- 
telligencer. 

It  is  atored  with  representations  and  descriptions  of  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  of  newly  invented  articles, 
together  with  information  valuable  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zens.—  U  S.  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

This  periodical  really  deserves  credit  for  the  ability  and 
attention  with  which  it  keeps  pace  with  the  mechanical 
improvements  of  the  age.  It  is,  we  see,  edited  by  Mr. 
Knight,  late  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  work 
which  did  more  to  elevate  the  state  of  knowledge  among 
the  working  classes,  than  any  other  in  England. — Com- 
mercuil  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  well  worrliy  the  attention  of  every  loe- 
chanic,  and  one  which  affords  to  genius  a  chance  of  ex- 
hibiting talents. — A'  Orleans  Merc.  Adv. 

Thi.s  is  a  pubiicatioti  oi'  practical   value  and  deserved 

««,iiil.irity. — Albany  A/^'m.<. 

This  is  ahogether  one  »f  the  most  valuable  periodicals 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  country  ;  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,that  woulti  repay  their  perusal  with  equal  advantage. 
— Ashtabula  Gazette. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  mechanic  will  find  a  mine 
of  itfeful  information  in  these  pages. — Mercantile  ^  Advo- 
catiN.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  when  wc  have  perused  a  more  useful 
and  interesting  work. — Pennsylvania  Intelligencer. 

Very  few  meclianics  are  so  fiir  advanced  as  not  to  be  de-_ 
hghted  tind  surprised  witli  each  successive  number  of 
THKiR  magazine. — Pulaski  Banner 

Its  contents  continue  to  be  selected  with  discrimination 
and  judgment,  and  comprise  a  large  body  of  exceedingly 
useful,  and,  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  agreeable  itrforma- 
tion.  For  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  prin- 
cipally designed  it  is  uncommonly  well  adapted,  and  it  i> 
ptit  within  their  reach,  too,  by  the  lowness  of  the  price  i< 
wltich  it  is  pubUshed. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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O"  TWO   numbers   more  will  complete  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Journal.  Shall  it  be  continued  tkrough\  the  thing  is  both  practicable  and  economical 
another  year  ? — Ed. 

D.  S.,  oi  12th  and  1 4th  instant,  received — that  of  a 
previous  date  referred  to  not  received. 


In  this  number  will  be  found  the  report  oi  W. 
WoODViLLE,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  transportation  on 
|he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which,  with  those 
before  published,  shows  the  condition  of  that  impor- 
tant work,  and  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  con. 
stmction  and  utility  of  railroads. 


Erie  Canal- — Amongst  numerous  other  documents 
on  hand,  to  which  we  shall  give  early  attention,  is  the 
report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  accompanied  by 
that  of  the  Engineer,  H.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  made  dur- 
ing  the  last  session  of  the  legislature!  relative  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  aqueduct  at  Rochester,  and  of 
doubling  the  locks  east  of  Syracuse.  This  is  an  im- 
portant document,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally 
disseminated,  especially  at  this  period,  when  efforts 
are  making  to  effect  a  communication  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Hudson  upon  a  more  magnificent 
scale.       '  ■''    •■;;"■         '",  t    '■ 

We  shall  also  give,  at  an  early  period,  the  Report 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Assembly  of  this  State 
daring  its  last  Session,  on  the  "petition  of  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Oswego,"  together  with  the  letter 
of  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.  annexed  thereto.  They 
have  been  only  a  few  days  in  our  possession,  or  they 
would  have  been  published  before. 


Stefhenson's  Improved  Locomotive,  referred  to  in 
our  last,  an  account  of  which,  with  engravings,  is 


given  in  this  number,  will  probably  arrest  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  railroads.  Will  Ame- 
rican engineers  favor  us  with  their  views  of  the  ira. 
provement  ? 

Important  TO  Railroad  AND  Brukje  Bdildkrs. — We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Shepheri>,  «  gentleman  well  known 
among  men  of  science,  especially  for  his  extensive  mine- 
ralogical  researches,  for  the  following  very  interesting 
communif^iion.  It  will  tmdoubtedly  receive  attention  from 
the  friends  of  milroadi'. 
On  preserving  IVood  from  Decay,  Dry  Rot,  SfC. 

Fredericksburg,  Va..  Nov.  10,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  for  "  a 
cheap  and  an  effectual  method  of  preserving  wood 
from  decay,  and  destruction  by  worms,  dry  rot,  &-c." 
I  have  resumed  a  course  of  e.Tperiments  on  this  sub. 
ject,  which  I  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1830  ;  and 
trust  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  that 

I  find 
my  experiments  confirmed,  in  my  own  mind,  at  least, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  petrifying  earths  and 
waters  of  Virginia.  We  have  only  to  follow  in  the 
simple  path  of  nature,  and  we  see  at  once  how  the 
operation  is  performed.  I  will  not  at  this  time  enter 
into  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dry  rot,  &,c.  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  little  fungus,  that  lives  and  derives  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  tree  within,  as  the  mistletoe  does 
from  the  tree  witliout  —or  whether  it  is  a  chemical 
change,  produced  by  absorption  of  moisture, — I  leave 
for  others  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  decay  in  most  timber,  which  is 
more  or  less  active  whenever  the  wood  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  and  moisture.  There  is  also  a  sac- 
charine  principle,  which  is  the  food  of  worms ;  and 
there  is  also  a  process  of  fermentation  which  hastens 
its  destruction. 

This  fermentation  must  b  j  prevented — this  saccha 
rine  principle  must  be  desfriiyeJ — and  the  pores  of  the 
wood  must  imbibe  some  matk-rial  which  will  effectu- 
ally  fortify  it  against  moisture  and  the  chemical  action 
of  different  earths  and  atmospheres.  The  process  by 
which  I  effect  this  is  comparatively  cheap  and  simple. 
I  have  obtained  a  patent  for  the  same,  and  am  now 
ready  to  receive  proposals  for  furnishing  timber  ofj 
all  descriptions  for  purposes  where  durability  isj 
especially  required.  If  the  timber  does  not  answer 
the  end  proposed,  or  endure  a  certain  number  of 
years,  according  to  contract,  I  will  engage,  and  give 
security,  to  refund  the  amoimt  expended  in  the  ex. 
periment 

Some  specimens  of  sapling  pines,  which  I  have  car- 
ried through  the  process  of  preservation,  and  which 
have  since  been  exposed,  are  now  without  the  least 
appearance  of  decay,  while  the  remainder  of  the  same 
tree,  alike  exposed,  is  already  in  ruins, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 
I  Forrest  Shepherd 


Long  Island  Railroad. — Wc  have  reccircd 
a  small  paniphkt,  containing,  with  other  in- 
formation, the  Ueports  of  the  Engineers  on  the 
Practicability  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
One  of  the  Engineer?,  Wm.  C.  Young,  ob- 
serves that,  "  as  there  will  occur  on  the  grad- 
ing no  rock  excavation,  or  bridges  more  im- 
portant or  costly  than  a  class  of  sluice-ways, 
and  as  the  grubbing  and  cleaning  will  be  in  a 
light  growth  of  timber,  and  the  excavations 
and  embankments  in  gravel  and  sandy  loam 
soil,  I  infer  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  on 
an  average,  will  cover  the  expense  of  grading 
the  road  bed  for  a  double  track."  The  other 
engineer,  Major  Douglass,  estimates  all  the 
expenses  of  every  description,  including  those 
attending  the  roads  from  Jamaica  to  Brooklyn, 
and  to  Williamsburgh.  at  $1,557,000.  He  as- 
sumes Jive  hours  as  a  fair  average  trip  from 
Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  road,  and  six  liaurs  and  a  half  (rum  the 
latter  place  to  Boston. 

"The  distance,"  says  Maj.  Douglass,  "from 
Greenport  to  New  London  is,  say  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  passage  may  be  effected  therefore  in  an 
/loi/r  an^  a /la//,  making  six  hours  and  a  half 
from  New- York  to  New-London. 

"  By  constructing  :i  wharf  at  Rocky  Point,  on 
the  Sound  shore,  opposite  Greenport,  a  termi- 
nation may  be  given  to  the  railrcad  on  that 
side,  only  eight  iriiles  from  the  mouthof  Connec- 
ticut river,  (in  Connecticut,)  and  by  means  of  a 
ferry,  a  passenger  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
reach  the  wharf  at  ^aybrook  in  Jive  hours  gnd 
a  half  or  six  hours  frotn  New-York.  ' 

"  The  trade  and  travelling  which  now  reaches 
New-Yor!:  froiii  tlie  various  harbors  of  Peco- 
nicB;iv.  Shehtr  is!::;Ki,  Gardiner's  Island,  ^nd 
the  Suuili  ];ri:ich.'  v.'ill,  in  all  probability,  be 
diverted  to  t!;c  raiiroud,  as  «oon  ;is*thp  latter 
shall  be  built.  The  number  of  vessels  now  len- 
gaged  in  this  trade  is  from  forty  to  forty-five, 
and  the  average  number  of  passengers  during 
the  summer  months  about  one  hundred  per  day. 

"  The  vicinity  just  mentioned  is  one  of  treat 
and  growing  interest  to  the  citizens  of  New- 
York,  as  a  place  of  summer  residence  and  sea 
bathing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  nlso  of  a 
large  proportion  of  both  shores  of  Long  Island. 
The  increased  facility  furnished  by  the  railror.d 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury  is  calculaJted, 
therefore,  to  subserve  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  city,  and  to  make  the  road  itself  a  favor- 
ite and  fashionable  avenue. '"'Tiwtni^  and 
business  of  the  int^or  of  the  Island,  includino 
many  articles  of  market  supply,  which  new 
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find  in  imperfect  and  uncertain  conveyance  by 
water,  would  reach  the  city  more  Cf'riainly,a|s 
well  as  more  profitably,  both  to  the  buyer  and 
the.  seller,  by  this  conveyance.  '■ 

"Lastly,  the  maritime  position  ofGreenpork, 
its  convetiience  as  a  harbor,  unobstructed,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  facility  witj) 
which  it  can  be  made  by  ships  coming  on  tlie 
coast  in  certain  states  of  tiie  wind — these,  anjd 
other  considerations  of  a  like  kind,  ffive  it  ain 
interestin£j  relation  to  the  city  of  New- York, 
asanoutport  and  harbor  of  safety  ;  and  should 
a  railroad  communication  bo  establislied,  so  as 
to  bring  it,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
mail  bags,  and  light  merchandise,  withiny/fc 
hotirs  of  the  city,  it  would  doubtless  contribute 
essentially,  in  many  instances,  to  the  certainly 
and  despatch  of  commercial  operations." 


The  subject  of  "  A  Society  of  Civil  Engi 
neers"  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  by  engi 
neers  in  our  presence.  It  is  a  subject,  in  otir 
opinion,  well  worthy  of  attention — one  to 
■which  we  should  be  hajipy  to  contribute  the 
aidof  our  feeble  efforts,  and  we  therefore  tender 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  object^ 

i  Memphis,  Nov.  11,  1834 

To  the  Editor  uf  the  Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sir, — I  read  with  pleasure  in  one  of  the  Isite 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  the  suggestion  of  a  S05; 
ety  of  Civil  Engineers.  I  hope  it  will  be  follow- 
ed up.  The  question  at  first  occurs,  how  shall 
a  society  of  that  kind  be  started  .'  Perhaps  the 
-most  convenient  plan  would  be  the  followirtg. 
Let  all  the  engineers,  say  from  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wasliington, 
whose  business  will  permit  the'u  to  attend, 
meet  at  some  central  point,  say  I'hiladelplua, 
and  form  a  trial  constitution,  to  be  published  in 
the  Railroad  Journal.  Let  a  correspondihg 
committee  be  appointed  at  the  same  meeting, 
whose  business  it  shall  he  receive  communica- 
tions and  suggestions  of  improvement  of  tjhe 
constitution,  which  comnuniication«  shall  !be 
laid  before  a  second  meeting,  and  a  constitution 
finally  adopted.  Terms  of  .idmission  into  the 
society  will  form  a  serious  subject  of  inquiry. 
These  are  merely  hints  occurring  to  me  at  the 
moment.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  prottii 
ment  engineers  of  the  East  *'  come  out"  on  this 
subject.  In  the  West  we  are  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  do  any  thing  more  than  follow  suite. 

I  sent  a  communication  some  time  ago  for  the 
Railroad  Journal,  on  the  subject  of  Railroad 
Undulations.  I 

The  system  has  been  too  much  extolled  on 
one  side,  and  unfairly  ridiculed  on  the  other. 
"  In  mediis  tutissimus  ibis"  is  an  expression 
that  will  hold  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
subjects  of  dispute. 

An  article  on  the  singular  subject  of  the  ca 
pabiHty  of  mathematical   minds,   by   Mr.  Cbe- 
"  "      ■      "  ad 

to 


verton,  of  England,  appeared  in  the  Railro 
Journal.  It  is  a  pity  the  idea  did  not  occur  ! 
Mr.  C.  that  the  very  same  tilings,  with  a  liljtle 
alteration,  might  be  said  ofevj-rv  other  object 
of  study,  and  cla.ss  of  men.  Tiic  \v!iol<r  ainotint 
of  what  might  be  deduced  iVt).;;  the  above  men- 
tioned article  is,  that  a  man,  who  is  exclusively 
one  thing,  is  unfit  for  any  other  thing.  Tliis 
is  a  very  wise  maxim,  very  wise — and  yet 
every  body  happens  to  know  it.  j  t- 

A  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nashville  is  now 
in  contemplation,  and  the  subject  agitated  in 
those  cities.  From  Nashville  it  will  extend-  to 
Menphis.  I  trust  the  grand  scheme  will  not 
fail  of  ultimate  accomplishment.  The  travel 
along  the  Ohio  and  Missis.sippi  waters  is  im 
inense  !  This  railroad,  if  finished,  would  take 
every  passenger  from  the  steamboats  between 
Louisville  and  Memphis,  the  passage  being 
made  in  about  30  hours. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obe<lient  servant, 

John  TnoMsor^. 


Substitution  of  Locks  for  Inclined  Planes  and 
Stationary  Steam  Engines,  on  Railroads. 

To  the;  Eklitor  of  the  Railroiul  Journal,  <&c. 

Sir, — It  is  a  desideratum  with  engineers  and 
railroad  companies,  to  discover  a  substitute  on 
railways  for  inclined  planes  and  stationary 
steam  engines.  This  mode  of  asc«nding  eleva- 
tions is  noticed  and  deprecated  by  Geo.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  editor  of  Wood's  American  edition 
on  Railroads,  in  the  following  remarks. 

"  Stationary  steam  engines  on  inclined  planes 
are  an  opprobium  to  the  present  advanced  state 
of  the  science  of  civil  engineering — they  are  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient,  expensive,  and  danger- 
ous. If  the  plane  be  steep,  the  locomotive  engine 
cannot  be  advantageously  drawn  up  with  the 
waggons  they  have  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the 
plane  ;  the  great  inconvenience  of  this  system  is 
too  apparent  to  require  comment.  Hence,  any 
available  plan,  which  will  enable  locomotive  en- 
gines to  ascend  incUned  planes,  with  their  full 
complement  of  waggons,  will  b«  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  utility  of  railroads."  He  adds, 
•'  unless  the  height  to  be  overcome  be  great, 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  whole  line  of 
railway,  the  delay  resulting  from  the  diminu- 
tion ot  speed  will  be  a  trivial  inconvenience, 
when  the  advantages  of  dispensing  with  an  ex- 
pensive stationary  power  are  estimated." 

We  have  not  yet  experienced  the  same  fatal 
effects  from  inclined  planes  and  stationary  en- 
gines that  they  have  in  England,  where  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  that  mode  of  ele- 
vating.  Some  accidents  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  will  probably  multiply 
as  inclined  planes  increase,  until  they  produce 
the  same  appalling  effects  they  have,  and  daily 
do,  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  question  but 
inclined  planes,  and  stationary  steam  power, 
are  not  only  the  most  expensive,  but  the  most 
dangerous,  parts  of  a  railroad,  and  the  indi 
vidual  who  discovers  a  less  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive substitute,  though  not  as  speedy,  will 
deserve  well  of  the  community.  It  is  rumored 
that  a  mode  of  ascending  by  locks  is  contem 
plated  by  some  gentlemen  m  this  city,  and  a 
patent  has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  obtained 
for  the  invention.  I  cannot  discover  any  great 
difficulty  of  ascending  acclivities  by  locKs,  at  a 
much  less  original  expense  than  excavating 
and  furnishing  them  for  inclined  planes  ;  but 
whether  the  danger  and  subsequent  expense 
are  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
speed — (for  locks  must  be  a  slower  mode  of  ele 
vating) — IS  not  obvious.  It  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  the  community,  and  any  probable 
method  of  surmounting  elevations,  than  by  in 
cliiied  planes  and  stationary  engines,  merits 
att  'ition  and  investigation.  I  feel  some  solici- 
tuae,  Mr.  Editor,  to  hear  or  see  more  of  this 
lock  project,  and  the  inventor  has  my  best 
wishes  for  the  ultimate  attainment,  by  locks  or 
otherwise,  of  an  elevating  power,  combining 
greater  economy  with  less  hazard,  than  the  one 
now  in  use.  A  Subscriber. 


Annual     Report    of   the    Superintendent    of 

Transportation   of   the   Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad  Company. 

Oflice  of  the  Superintendont  of  Transportation,  1 
B.  &  O.  K.  K.  C^o..  0.1.  1st,  183 1.  ' 

I'liiLiF  E.  Thomas,  President. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
returns  of  the  operations  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  year  terminating  on  the 
1st  October. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  these  docu- 
ments, marked  C,  No.  1  to  6,  that  the  receipts 
have  been, —  for  passengers,  $89,181.79,  and 
for  tonnage,  $115,254.79,  making  together,  for 
the  year,  the  sum  of  $-205,436.58, 

It  will  also  be  seen  that,  during  the  same 
period,  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  of 
the  repairs  of  the  railway  and  of  the  machinery 
have  been  $132,862.41.  Detailed  statements 
of  the  items  composing  these  several  sums  will 
be  found  on  referring  to  the  tabular  statement 
marked  No.  4. 


On  comparing  the  aggregates  of  the  last  year 
with  those  of  the  preceding,  the  following  re- 
sults will  be  deduced,  viz. 

Receipts.  Eipcnees.        Net  Revenue. 

1833,  $195,679.72  $138,484.36  $57,195.36 

1834,  205,436.59    132,862.41   72,574.17 


Difference$9,756.86        $5,621.95     $15,378.81 

Being  an  increase  in  the  receipt  of  last  year 
over  those  of  the  preceding  of  $9,756.86,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  expenses  of  $5,621.95. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  year  is  $72,574.17, 
while  that  of  1833  was  only  $57,195.36;  there 
has  consequently  been  an  increase  of  $15,. 
378.81. 

Attention  will  naturally  be  attracted  to  the 
small  amount  of  net  revenue  remaining,  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  road.  This  subject  it  has 
heretofore  been  attempted  to  explam,  but  as  it 
s  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  the  stockhold- 
ers  it  may  be  proper  to  submit  the  matter  in 
detail. 

The  gross  receipts,  it  has  been  shown,  are 
$205,436.58,  whilst  the  net  revenue  is  only 
$72,574.17.  In  comparing  these  returns  with 
those  of  many  other  Railroads  now  in  opera- 
tion, the  result  will  apparently  be  highly  unfa- 
vorable to  this  work. 

In  making  such  comparison,  however,  it  is 
important  to  advert  to  the  different  characters 
and  functions  of  those  Railroads  relatively  to 
this. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  their  case,  the 
tolls  have,  in  every  instance,  been  much  kighei 
than  those  charged  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Those  -Railways  have  generally 
been  constructed  on  the  lines  of  great  and  well 
established  thoroughfares,  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods,  but  more  generally 
for  the  former.  They  arc,  with  few  exceptions, 
short,  and  as  they  are  not.  therefore,  burdened 
with  numerous  agencies,  their  incidental  ex- 
penses are  consequently  limited  ;  and,  haviujg 
been  completed  to  their  proposed  extent,  their 
receipts  would  at  once  realize  their  original 
estimates,  by  the  simple  transfer  to  them  of 
the  trade  already  existing,  but  passing  through 
less  commodious  channels. 

In  the  case  of  this  work  its  results  are  here- 
tofore only  imperfectly  developed ;  it  has  ad- 
vanced only  a  short  distance  towards  its  ulti- 
mate destination,  and  has  scarcely  yet  parti- 
cipated in  any  portion  of  that  commerce  for 
which  it  was  especially  instituted.  Its  trade 
is  derived,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  busi- 
ness of  th«  country,  with  which,  in  its  present 
extent,  it  is  locally  connected — and  although 
this  has  become  very  considerable,  it  is  neces- 
sarily procured  at  numerous  points  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  at  most  of  which  depots  and 
agencies  have  been  unavoidably  been  estab- 
lished. This  liberal  diffusion  of  facilities,  at 
whatever  places  the  public  convenience  has 
required  them,  has  connected  the  Compaay 
over  a  great  space  of  Railway  within  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  several  points  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  with  heavy  responsibilities,  in  rt- 
lation  to  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  goods ; 
and  has  consequently  rendered  suitable  ^S^^- 
cies  at  such  places  indispensable;  and  when, 
also,  ihe  fact  is  adverted  to,  that,  at  each  of 
these  points,  the  same  extent  of  responsibilities 
and  minuteness  of  details  are  incurred  by  this 
Company,  that  are  usually  rendered  by  private 
forwarding  houses,  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  the  single  branch  of  the  service  alluded  to 
cannot  be  conducted  without  a  competent, 
efficient,  and,  consequently,  an  expensive 
agency. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  this  work 
is  thus  placed,  of  providing  for  and  adapting 
itself  to  the  general  demands  of  the  community, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  nume- 
rous sources  of  expenses  with  which  it  is 
charged,  cannot,  whilst  its  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness are  maintained,  be  either  curtailed  ia 
number  or  in  amount ;  and,  although  this  may 
be  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  a  limited  busi- 
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ness,  it  is  satisfactory  to  koow  that,  in  several 
very  heavy  items,  these  expenses  would  remain 
without  any  increase  under  a  great  accession 
to  the  business  of  the  road. 

As  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  this  work 
is  one  of  deep  interest,  not  only  to  the  stock- 
holders, but  as  affecting  also  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Railroad  system  itself,  rela 
tively  to  other  modes  of  transportation,  it 
may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  the  loUowing  ex- 
hibit, to  submit  clearly  the  data  on  which  the 
assertion  has  been  made,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Company  would  remain 
without  any  increase  under  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  their  receipts 

The  general  expenditures  of  the  Company 
resolve  themselves  into  two  classess ;  the 
one  not  being  affected  eiiher  by  a  diminu 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  the  road,  or  by  its  in- 
crease to  a  considerable  extent — and,  consist- 
ing of  the  maintenance  of  the  Railway,  the 
support  of  depots,  pay  of  agents,  &c.,  may  be 
ealled  the  fixed  expenses.  The  other,  being 
governed  in  its  amount  by  the  actual  trans- 
portation, rising  or  falling  relatively  to  the 
extent  of  such  transportation,  and  embracing 
the  cost  of  moving  power  and  the  repairs  of 
vehicles,  &.C.,  may  be  considered  as  floating 
expenses. 

Under  the  first  denomination,  that  of  fixed 
expenses  may  be  classed  : 

1st.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
Railroad,  and  the  support  of  the  police  of  the 
road.  This  portion  of  the  expenditures  being 
caused  by  the  cost  of  removing  slips,  or  open- 
in^f  ditches,  drains,  &c. — the  adjustment  of  the 
rails,  deranged  by  settling — by  the  removal  of 
defective  materials  from  the  Railway — and 
arising,  generally,  from  causes  unconnected 
with  the  number  of  carriages  which  may  pass 
over  the  road,  and  not  being  consequently  af. 
fected  by  its  amount  of  business — have  been 
considered  as  fixed. 

2d.  The  pay  of  officers,  agents,  and  con- 
ductors. The  individuals  thus  receiving  pay 
from  the  Company,  as  before  stated,  cannot  be 
reduced,  being  absolutely  required  at  the  depots 
that  have  been  established  ;  yet  a  much  great- 
er amount  of  business  could  be  effected  by 
them  without  any?  increase  of  their  number — 
and  it  would  not  be  hazarding  an  assertion, 
rashly,  to  state  that  if  the  business  of  the 
road,  in  its  present  extent,  were  augmented 
three. fold,  these  charges  could  remain  with- 
out any  increase  ;  for  the  purposes  of  this  ex- 
hibit, they  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  fixed. 

3d.  Depot  expenses  and  contingencies,  ex- 
penses of  stations,  &c. — These  items  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  their  character  to  the  preced- 
ing— as  although  their  number  cannot  be  re- 
duced, yet  they  are  adequate  in  their  present 
extent  to  the  demands  of  a  more  extended 
commerce. 

The  aggregate  outlay  on  these  several  ac- 
counts has  been,  viz. : 

Repairs  of  Railways,  &c.  022,795.90 

Pay  of  Superintendent,  Agents,  and 

Conductors,  13,453.20 

Depot  and  Station  expenses,  con- 
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tingencies,  &c. 


16,135.23 


Total  of  fixoJ  expenses,  $52,334.33 

Under  the  second  class  of  disburspments, 
that  of  floating  expenses  are  embraced  : 

1st.  The  cost  of  moving  power;  that  is,  the 
feed,  wear  and  tear,  and  general  attendance 
on  the  horses  and  mules  employed  on  the  road, 
the  pay  of  their  drivers,  &.c. 

9d.  The  use  of  locomotives,  their  fuel,  and 
the  pay  of  engineers  and  repairs  of  the  engines, 
the  repairs  of  waggons  and  carriages,  and 
contingencies. 

These  iten^s  have  amounted  to,  viz. : 
Moving  power,  and  wear  and  tear 

ofhoraes,  $64,429.81 

Use  of  locomotives,  &c.,  and  the 

repairsof  cars,  contingencies,  &c,    16,049,77 


Total  of  floating  expenses,  $80,478.08 


The  general  expenses  are  thus  subdivided 
and  classed  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Fixed  expenses,     $42,384.33 
Floating  expenses,  80,478.08      . 

Total  expenses,  $132,862.41 
The  results,   therefore,   which  may  be  de- 
duced from  this  analysis,  are  the  following  : 
1.  The  actual  receipts  have  been    $205,436.58 
The  expenses'  have  been,  viz. :       . 
Fixed,  $52,384.33 

Floating  80,478.08 

132,862.41 


The  net  revenue,      $72,474.17 
2.  Had  the  receipts  been  doubled,  the  follow 

ing  result  would  have  been  obtained  : 
Actual  receipts,  $205,43.536  X  2  =$410,873.16 

Expenses,  viz. : 
fixed,  $52,384.33 

Floating,  80,478.08x2=160,956.16 

213,340.49 


Net  revenue  would  be  $197,532.67 
3.  Again, — the  assertion  has  been  made,  that 
had  the  receipts  been  three  fold  as  great  as 
those  collected  on  the  road,  yet,  on  the  prin- 
cipal alluded  to,  the  loUowing  results  would 
have  been  presented,  viz. : 
Actual  receipts,  $205,436.58  x3=  $616,309.74 

Expenses,  viz.  : 
Fixed,         .         .         .      $52,384.33       • 
Floating,  80,478.08x3=241,434.24    ' 

>.  293,818.57 


Net  revenue  will  be     $322,491.17 

Or,  to  apportion  these  expenses  between  the 
passenger  and  tonnage  business,  as  stated  in 
Table  C,  No.  4,  the  following  exhibit  would 
appear,  viz. : 


F.jpeiues. 


FIXED — VIX. 

Repairs  of  Railroad, 
dec 

Pay  of  Agenta,  Offi- 
cers, and  Superin- 
tendent  

Depot  expenses,  con 
tingencies,  supervi 
sore  and  stations  on 
road 


FLOATrNG — VIZ. 

Moving  power,  and 
wear  and  tear  of 
live  stock 

Repairs  of  waggons, 
Carriages,  use  of 
Engines,  &c. . . . 


Pasiengert. 


«n,397  95 
5,538  as 

6,611  78 


$23,548  71 


25,851  83 
9,715  36 


$35,567  19 


Timnagt.  7>ta/ 


7,914  22 
9,523  45 


$38,885  62 


38,576  48 
6,334  41 


•22,795  90 
13,453  20 

16,135  23 

•« 
64,488  31 
16,049  77 


$44,910  89;$132,862  41 


Thus,  although  with  the  present  limited 
business  of  the  Company,  the  net  revenue  has 
only  been  $72,574.17,  yet  if  the  road  possessed 
a  commerce  of  three  times  its  actual  extent, 
instead  of  its  net  revenue  advancing  only  in  a 
direct  ratio,  —  or  to  $2l7,722.51,^r-it  would, 
from  the  causes  stated,  be  increased  to  $iS22,- 
491.17. 

The  experience  of  the  Company  presents  ample 
confirmation,  in  the  monthly  returns  of  the  re- 
ceipts, of  the  correctness  of  the  data  from  which 
these  hypothetical  statements  have  been  deduct- 
ed,— and,  in  the  analysis  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  in  any  two  montlis  of  the  past  year 
where  the  two  extremes  of  revenue  from  ton- 
nage presented  themselves  —  viz.  in  July, 
when  it  was  only  $6,906.26, — and  in  Septem 
ber,  when  it  amounted  to  $11,944.99, — the 
principle  alluded  to  has  been  fully  sustained. 

In  taking  a  |prospective  view  of  the  opera- 
tions of  tnis  Company,  it  may  be  assumed 
generally  from  the  experience  obtained  that 
the  net  revenue  will  always  advance  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  gross  receipts,  and  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  expenditure 
which,  for  distinction,  has  been  denominated 
fixed  expenses,  will,  in  some  of  its  items,  after 
a  certain  accession  of  business,  be  slightly  in- 
creased, yet  such  increase  will  form  a  very 
unimportant  addition  to  the  general  amount, — 


or  affect  in  a  very  trifling  degree  the  principle 
it  has  been  sought  to  elucidate. 

The  iVestern  Trade. — This  Company  have 
now  had  the  benefit  of  an  experience,  derived 
from  active  and  uninterrupted  operations  for  a 
period  of  nearly  three  years,  on  a  line  exceed- 
ing sixty  miles  in  extent. 

The  transportation  ihey  have  effectetL 
during  this  time,  has  been  of  the  most  van>d 
and  general  character,  embracing  commodities 
of  the  most  cumbrous  and  ponderous  descrip- 
tions known  in  commerce  :  among  them  may 
be  daily  remarked  blocks  of  granite  weighing 
several  tons  each, — logs  of  timber  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  length, — machinery  of 
the  most  unwieldy  forms, — considerable  num- 
bers of  live  stock,— as  well  as  every  imagina- 
ble variety  of  produce  and  merchandize  :^ 
these  may  frequently  be  all  seen  on  the  rail- 
way, collected  into  a  single  train,  and  all 
moving  with  equal  facility  and  despatch.  The 
question  of  the  adaptation,  therefore,  of  the 
railroad  system  to  the  purposes  of  a  general 
commerce,  may  certainly,  by  the  daily  proof 
thus  aflbrded,  be  considered  as  settled.  I 

On  the  portion  of  r»r;d  now  described  theiie 
is  a  recurrence  of  all  the  impediments  and 
disadvantages  which  would  be  found  to  exist 
on  the  extension  of  the  work  to  the  Ohi|o 
River.  Its  line,  throughout  these  sixty  mile^, 
is  excessively  curved, — its  grade  is  undula- 
ting,— and  it  has  a  succession  of  inclined  plane>- 
to  surmount;  it,  therefore,  may  be  presumed 
to  present,  within  this  space,  as  man\  causes 
of  expense  and  of  delay  as  would  be  found  tb 
exist  on  a  continuous  line  to  that  river;  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not  exhibit 
more:  for,  although  a  railway  accross  the^ 
ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  would  have 
a  more  extensive  serifs  of  inclined  planes,  yet* 
as  these  would  only  occur  in  one  instance  on  a 
road  of  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  they  woul<l 
therefore  have,  relatively  to  their  extent,  a 
greater  proportional  length  of  level  railway 
than  exists  in  refer'.-uce  to  the  planes  now 
worked  at  Parr's  ridee. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  state*- 
ments,  based  on  the  facts  just  adduced,  will  be 
applicable  to  the  prospective  operations  on  ^ 
continuous  railway  to  the  Ohio  River. 

The  line  of  road  now  in  use,  on  which  ihp 
transit  is  daily  effected  in  both  directions,  ex- 
tends to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  a  distance  6i' 
sixty-nine  and  a  half  miles.  Animal  power 
having  been  heretofore  alone  used  on  this  road 
for  tonnage,  the  transit  between  Baltimore 
and  that  place  is  efiected  in  twenty-four 
hours:  that  is  to  say,  goods  are  received 
daily  at  the  depots  of  the  Company  in  Balti- 
more, from  individuals,  until  twelve  o'clock  ai 
neon,  and  are  immediately  loaded  and  con^ 
veyed  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  where  thej 
arrive  at  the  same  hour  of  the  following 
day. 

The  price  for  which  this  conveyance  it. 
effected  is,  westwardly,  six  cents  ;  and, 
eastwardly,  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  (of 
2,240  lbs.)  I 

Without  at  this  lime  pausing  to  advert  to 
the  vastly  superior  speed  that  will  be  obtain- 
ed on  the  substitution,  in  this  branch  of  the 
business,  of  sie;iiii  fct  horses,  and  without 
basing  anycali  nlaticns  on  its  greater  economy 
as  a  moving  pov.'cr.  it  would  appear,  from  the 
data  deduced  from  the  daily  operations  of  the 
Company,  that,  the  distance  between  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Ohio  river  and  Baltimore 
being  estimated  at  310  miles,  the  transit 
would  be  effected  in  a  little  over  four  days|r 
that  is  to  say,  goods  forwarded  from  Balti> 
more  would  be  delivered  early  on  the  fifth  day 
on  the  Ohio — and  vice  versa.  And  this  serf 
vice  would  be  rendered,  even  at  the  highest  rate* 
permitted  by  law  to  this  Company,  and  inclmJ- 
ing  all  their  charges,  for  the  following  prices;, 
viz. :  Westwardly,  from  Baltimore  to  iheOhio^ 
for  84|  cts.  per  100  lbs.;  Eastwardly,  from  the 
Ohio  to  Baltimore,  for  56^  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  and  one  of  great 
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value  to  this  work,  that,  low  as  these  rates 
appear  to  be,  they  will,  wiienever  it  shall  liaye 
reached  a  point  whicii  will  att'ord  more  business 
to  the  roaJ,  admit  of  an  extensive  reductiop. 
Tliis  couiiJeration  is  the  more  important,  asjit 
will  enable  this  Company  to  compete  successt'iil- 
ly  with  other  modes  of  conveyance — or  to  ije- 
duce  their  prioos,  either  to  increase  the  tratlicjof 
the  road,  or  to  promote  the  western  commeijce 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  work  iiijay 
be  enabled  to  realize  all  those  important  re- 
sults, it  may  be  proper  to  show  the  actual  cost 
to  tlie  Company  of  transportation  on  the  rojid, 
deduced  from  the  experience  and  facts  tliey 
possess  from  the  operations  of  last  year.      I 

It  will   be   perceived,  by  retejcnce  to  taple 
No.  -2,  applied  to  this  report,  that    the  tonndg^e 
transported  in  both  directions  has  consisted  of 
:'*G,liO.  17.3.3  tons,  aud  has  produced  a  revenue 
of  ."^l  1(3,-2.51.79;   this  tonnag?  having  paid   for 
its   conveyance   a  medium   rate   of  about   4"3 
cents*  per  ton  per  mile,  therefore  the  wli.ole 
amount  conveyed  is  equal  to  -2,491,17-1  tons  for 
one    mile,   viz.   2,491,174    tons    X    4-'   cts.  =| 
;$llG,-254.79  ;  or  it  is  equal  to  3j,S  14.23  tonsl 
4-onveyed  the  whole  distance  belwei  .i  JL>;iltiiriori! 
and   tiie  Point  of  Rocks,  viz.  .->3, 84  1.2.)  toa?  x 
69^  miles  X    S3  cts.  =  >isl  16,254.79. 

The  cost  of  this  convey aac.'  has  bear.  s!ifiwn 
by  the  preceding  table  to  be  <livid!'d  into  two 
heads  of  expenses  :  one,  the  floating  expenses, 
ronsistincc  principally  of  movi'jfj  power  anti 
repairs  of  .  lachinery,  and  auvriMcuig  or  re- 
ceding in  the  dirv^ci  ratio  of  t!ie  tonraTe 
transported — tiiis  particular  it.'m  amounted  oa 
toinage  by  tl'ut  table  to  !$44,'.)10.M;»,  or  t3|  1^ 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  viz.:  3r»,844.-23  tons  X 
^69^  miles  X  1.80-28  cents  =  !!!l4,!*ia.y9. 

The  other  division  of  the  expenses  cf  irlaus- 
portation.  de.iuminated.  from  their  remaihing 
stationarv  nnder  consitL-raldr-  lernis  of  in- 
crease of  revenue,  ihe^xcd  expenses,  VAXioanlvd 
to  $  !.-!.,Sj:>.<»2. 

li  lias  also  been  shown  that  if  t!'e  busines'; 
of  the  rorid  were  enhanced  to  ?.  tLireefijid 
amount, — anJ  with  slight  modiiit  irioiia  t!iis 
limit  'iiigiit  have  been  extended  inuc'i  fart-V-r — 
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Average, 

The  expenses  being 


70^ 
30^- 


I'he  Net  Revenue  would  therefore  be  per 

100  lbs 40 

As  the  great  object  of  the  institution  of  this 
work  was  lo  offer  to  the  commerce  of  the  West 
a  rapid,  uninterrupted,  and  cheap  means  of 
conveyance  to  the  Baltimore  market,  a;id,  as 
this  trattic  is  already  in  possession  of  other  un- 
proved avenues  to  tiie  Atlantic,  it  is  a  matter 
oi  the  highest  importance  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  this  road 
could  be  made  to  meet  either  the  exigencies  of 
trade,  or  the  competition  of  other  lines  of  com- 
munication ;  and,  in  making  such  estimate, 
the  fact  will  be  kept  in  view,  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  tolls  have  been  lowered  on 
other  works,  instead  of  a  diminution  of  in- 
coiiic,  they  have  invariably,  by  the  great  ac- 
cession ot  business  the  measure  has  produced, 
had  an  augmentation  in  their  Net  Revenues  ; 
similar  effects  v/ould  result  from  the  same  pro- 
ceeding in  relation  to  this  railroad,  and,  as  un- 
der the  circumstances  just  stated,  565  percent. 

or  40  cents 


machinery,  this  engine  performed  regularly' 
and  with  great  accuracy,  the  daily  round  of 
duty  of  80  miles,  with  the  passenger  train,  to 
and  from  the  planes  to  Baltimore. 

Since  that  period,  a  second  engine  has  been 
received  from  the  same  factory,  which  is  also 
now  undergoing  a  similar  trial  to  that  de- 
scribed in  reference  to  the  Arabian,  and  it  is 
performing  it  with  equal  success. 

The  satisfactory  manner  in  which  those  en- 
gines have  worked,  has  realized  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  formed  of  their  economy 
and  efficiency  ;  and  although  necessarily  limit- 
ed from  prudential  considerations  to  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  travelling,  by  the  curvatures  of 
that  portion  of  the  road  on  which  they  ply, 
they  evidently  possess  the  power  of  exerting 
a  very  superior  speed. 

In  the  routine  of  operations  in  which  these 
engines  have  been  engaged,  they  have  each 
performed  the  same  service  that  it  had  previ- 
ously required  49  horses  to  effect.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  extent  of 
their  efficiency  ;  it  is  merely  the  limit  to  which 
the  peculiar  business  on  which  they  have 
been  employed  has  required  their  power,  as 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  services 
of  a  single  engine  have,  during  the  day,  repre- 


of  tlie  gross  receipts  on   lonnage,- 

for  each    100  lbs.  conveyed, — is    net  income, jjsented  the  work  of  113  horses. 

such  portion  of  this  sum,  therefore,  could   be:      The    question    of    the    economy   of    steam 

surrendered  as  events  might  ri?nd'.r  expeJientl  power    has  been  so  long  conclusively  settled 

or  necessary:     for  instance,  —  if  a   rt'''uctionj  that  it  would  be  superfluous,  if  it  were  practi- 


were  made  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  toll  and  trans- 1 
portation,  the  charge  would  then  be,  viz. : 

70^  cents  less  25  per  cent.       =       53  cents. 

Expenses  as  stated  iibove        =       30i 

Net  Revenue  for  each  100  lbs.  22^ 
That  is  to  say,  the  average  price  of  53  cents 

for  the  two  directions  would  resolve  itself  into 

the  two  rates  of  charge  of — 
Westwardly  53  cents  per    100,  from  Balti- 


cable,  to  add  any  new  remarks  on  this  head  : 
there  is  one  particular,  however,  connected 
with  a  subject  already  alluded  to  in  this  re- 
port, in  which  its  efficiency  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  this  work,  and  by  which 
will  be  added  another  proof  to  those  already 
adduced  df  the  disadvantages  and  high  relative 
cost  of  transacting  a  small  business  on  a  Rail- 
i  road . 

j  The  engines,  it  has  been  stated,  have  daily 
more  to  the  Ohio,  and  Eastwardly  42  ceijts  per.jbeen  employed  in  transporting  the  Frederick 
jlOO,  from  the  Ohio  to  Baltimore —  or  for  eachutrain  80  miles.  This  train  has  generally  con- 
iharrel  of  flour  conveyed  from  the  Ohio  to  Balti-ijsisted  of  from  50  to  70  passengers  ;  sometimes, 
iinore,  the  freight  would  be  rather  less  than  92  j  but  very  rarely,  100;  the  result  of  this  opera- 
iccnts.  !  tion  has  been,  viz. : 

That  this  Companv  with  an  ample  businessiSO  passengers,  80  miles,  at  3  cts.  per  mile,  $120 

.20 


yet  that  these  particular  expenses  would  nbt  be  'on  their  road  could  with  great  facility,  and  witlij  Expenses  of  locomotive,  1  day,  say, 


increased  by  such  improvement:  and  that. 
consequenMv,  if  the  present  local  t'>naage  of 
35,844  tons  were  augmented  tiireerdd. — and  it 
cannot  but  he  considered  U'^  a  very  m;>diTafe 
estimate,  when  it  is  recolli^ctfd  that  rei'eience 


mile,— viz. :  35.844.23  tons  X  3  =  107,5|?2.69 
tons  X  69^  miles  X  .385837  cent.^  —  ^28,- 
935.62. 


positive  advantage  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  community,  reduce  their  rates  to  this  extent, 
or  even  more,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

There  is,    however,  another    consideration 
which  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  this  ques 


is  had  to  the  Ohio  trade. — t'le  fixed  expanses  jtion,  and  which   affijrds  to  railroads  generally 
would  then  be  oolv  .385837  et-nts  per  tr.ii    perithe  means  of  meeting  or  resisting  competition. 


from  other  modes  of  transportation,  in  a  pre 
eminent  degree :  it  is  the  certain  and  unfail 
inj  resource  they  possess  in  the  conveyance  of 


This  sum  being  tlieamount  of  thoseexpmsesji.irssengers.     This  description  of  business  is 


last    year.      In    other   Avords,    with    a    yearly 
transportation  of  107,532  tons,  the  ratio  of  the 
entire  expensed  would  be,  viz.: 
Floating  expenses,!  say     1.8     cents 
Fixed  do.  '•         .386 


Total  expenses  of  trans- 
portation                          2.18')  per  ton  per  m. 
Thus   the  whole  expense   incurred  by 
Company  in   the  transportr.tif^n  of  good 
produce   bein'een  the  Civ   <>'''  iJ.'.ltiinor 
the   Ohio    River,  under  :;!'    '••  •    t;rli->i\j 
costs  incident  to  animal  pntvrr,  w-.uld   b| 
than  2^  cents  per  ton.  viz.:    !  ton  x  2.! 
X  310  miles  ~  SS6.78,  or  30^  cts.  per  10' 
At  the  rates  now  charged,  the  transportjatiop, 
eastwardly,    from    the    Ohio,   per    lOJO  lbs. 
would  !)e       .         .         .         .         .         1     565 
Westwardly,  the  transportation  would  be 
per  100  lbs f     84', 
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*  This  rate,  is  d<>duccd  from  the  averagp  of  <he  two 
amounto  received  for  tonniwe  transported  in  the  t\4o  direc 
lioM — (.sec  tablo  C,  No.  2,)— viz.  :  that  eastwardly  having 
|»id  four  cents  per  ton  p«T  mile — «nd  that  wesjtwardly 
nix  cents.  Tlic  precise  rule  will  be  loiuid  lo  be,  cents 
4.M37. 

The  unimportant  de<.'ima)s  uave  tteen  here  exc  Iqded. 


nefitted  in  its  net  profits,  even  more  rapidly 
tlian  tonnage,  by  an  increase  in  its  amount. 
T'  ■  will  be  readily  conceded  when  it  is  ob- 
se.  ed  that  a  locomotive  engine  will  carry  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  persons  at  the  same  cost 
that  is  incurred  to  convey  any  less  number ; 
any  measures,  therefore,  that  may  add  to  the 
commerce  on  the  road,  must  also  necessarily 
augment  the  number  of  persons  travelling  in 
connection  with  such  commerce  •  and  what- 
I'ver  sacrifice  of  their  Revenue  from  tonnage 
the  company  might  find  it  expedient  to  make, 
in  order  to  promote  or  protect  any  of  the  great 
interests  connected  with  this  work,  they  would, 
from  the  enlarged  business  that  must  ensue 
from  that  measure,  be  more  than  indemnified 
in  the  increased  receipts  they  would  derive  from 
passengers. 

Application  of  Steam. — As  a  matter  of  the 

,  highest  interest  to  the  Company,  during  the 

last  season,  may  be  noticed  the  successful  use 

and   periiianent  introduction  of  steam  on  the 

Railway. 

On  the  13th  July,  Messrs.  Davis  &  Qartner 
completed  and  placed  iipon  the  road  a  new 
engine,  called  the  "  Arabian."  After  a  few 
days  of  defective  performance,  occasioned  by 
unsuitable  fuel  and  other  embarrassments, 
arising  principally    from  the  newness  of  the 


Net  amout,  §(100 
Each  engine  could,  however,  with  equal 
facility,  have  conveyed  200  or  250  persons,  and 
if  the  business  of  the  road  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  require  its  service  to  that  extent,  it 
would  be  effected  at  the  same  cost ;  the  re- 
sult would  then  be  as  follows,  viz. : 
200  passengers,  80  miles,  at  3  cts.  perm.  $480 
Expense  of  locomotive,  1  day,  20 

Net  amount,  $460 

Thus,  with  precisely  the  same  outlay  of  ex- 
penses of  every  description,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  addition- 
al carriages  that  wouhl  be  required,  the  net 
profit  of  a  day's  work  of  the  engine,  with  a 
full  business,  would  be  $460;  whilst,  with 
the  present  limited  business,  it  is  only  $100. 

Repairs  of  the  Railway  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Police  of  the  Road. — The  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  condition  of  the  Railroad,  and  of 
effecting  the  necfssary  repairs,  having  been 
incorporated  with  the  department  of  Trans- 
portation, it  is  requisite  that,  in  this  report,  a 
statement  should  be  presented  of  the  cost  of 
that  service. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures incurred  under  this  head  have  been 
22,795.90,  being  8.757.14  less  than  during  the 
preceding  year ;  these  distursements  have  been 
made  for  the  following  items,  viz. : 
Repair   and   adjustment    of    stone         ""^ 

track, $5,960.41 

Do.        do.        do.        wood        do.,  5,436.67^ 
Removal  of  slips,  cleaning  ditches, 

drains,  &,c.  ...        .        .    6,857.46 

Repair  of  horse  track,     .        .         .     2,081.33 
Contingencies,        ....    2,460.02^ 

.     Total  for  the  year,  $22,795.90 
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Reductions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  number  of  supervisors  employed 
in  this  department,  until  from  oeven  they  have 
been  diminished  to  three  ;  beyond  this,  it  is 
believed,  no  reduction  can  be  effected.  Each 
of  these  agents  has  the  supervision  of  upwards 
of  20  miles  of  road,  and  as  they  are  charged, 
also,  during  the  winter,  with  keeping  the 
track  free  from  snow,  and  in  order  for  uninter- 
rupted travel,  it  is  important  that  this  branch 
of  the  service  be  not  too  much  weakened.  It 
is  due  to  these  officers  to  acknowledge  the  ala- 
crity and  success  with  which  this  important 
duty  has,  in  every  instance,  been  discharged 
by  them;  and  that,  although  this  road  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  ihree  years, 
the  transit  has  been  effected  throughout  (he 
entire  line  in  both  directions,  without  the  in- 
terruption of  a  single  day,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period. 

Oeneral  Operations  of  the  Year. — It  has 
been  shown  that  the  receipts  of  this  year  have 
been  advanced  over  those  of  the  preceding  to 
the  amount  of  $9,756.86,  while  the  general 
expenses  have  been  diminished  $5,621.95. 
This  state  of  the  business,  although  relatively 
favorable,  presents,  nevertheless,  but  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  improvement  that  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  the  general  commerce  of 
ther«ad  ;  or  rather,  in  the  extent  of  country 
and  population  to  which  it  has  become  the 
means  of  intercommunication  ;  for,  in  common 
with  all  public  works,  the  Railroad,  for  several 
months  of  the  past  year,  participated  in  the 
general  depression  of  trade,  and  experienced  a 
very  great  diminution  of  the  tonnage  and  pas 
sengers  of  its  previously  existing  lines  of  con- 
veyance. The  increase  which  has,  therefore, 
actually  taken  place  in  its  receipts,  will  estab. 
lish  the  fact  of  the  more  extended  range  of  its 
recent  operations ;  and,  as  it  has  arisen  from 
several  new  and  important  channels  ot  busi 
ness,  Avhich  have  successively  become  con- 
nected with  the  work,  the  company  cannot 
fail  during  the  next  year  to  feel  their  influence 
on  the  revenue.  ^ 

The  railroad  having  received,  for  some  time, 
through  the  lateral  road  to  the  city  of  Frede- 
rick,  a  full  portion  of  the  business  that  can  at 
present  flow  from  that  quarter,  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  that  the  main  stem  of  this  road 
should,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  connected 
intimately  with  the  commerce  of  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah,  as  it  is  through  these  chan- 
nels, aided  by  the  public  works  now  being 
made  in  connexion  with  them,  that  the  future 
accessions  of  revenue  will  be  received;  and  it 
may  be  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  the 
business  has  recently  made  in  this  quarter, 
that,  by  comparing  the  receipts  of  flour  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks  depot  on  the  Potomac,  for  the 
six  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  1st  of 
October  of  this  year,  with  the  same  period  of 
last,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  this  short  space, 
there  has  been  a  gain  in  the  present  year  of 
9,204  barrels,  viz: 

Received  at  the  Point  of  Rocks  depot,  from 
20th  August  to  30th  September,  1833,  1,417 
barrels.  From  the  20th  August  to  the  30th 
September,  1834,  10,621  barrels.  Gain  in  1834, 
9,204  barrels. 

RespectfiiUy  submitted,    , 

,  ^;         .    ."    ;.     1  W.  WOODVILLE, 

•'^'  Superintendent  B.  &,  O.  R  R. 

Junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube. 
— The  following  particulars  of  a  plan  to  unite 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
are  given  in  a  private  letter  from  Munich,  dated 
October  8.  The  government  of  Bavaria  is  now 
anxiously  occupied  with  tl^e  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  by 
means  of  a  canal.  This  plan  was  thought  ofi 
80  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but 
various  circumstances  prevented  its  execution, 
According  to  the  law  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Bavarian  Chambers,  the  canal 
will  be  completed  by  a  company  of  sharehold- 
ersj  but  the  government  is  to  have  the  power 


to  take  one  quarter  of  the  shares.  The  maxi- 
mum of  toll  which  the  proprietors  of  the  canal 
are  authorized  to  exact,  during  ninety-nine 
years,  is  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  price  which 
would  be  charged  by  waggon  for  the  same  dis- 
tance. The  canal  will  have  its  source  in  the 
Danube,  near  Kellheim.  Its  cours*  will  follow 
the  valley  of  the  small  river  d'Altmiihl  and  the 
Sulz,  as  far  as  Neumark ;  from  thence  the  canal 
will  pass  in  the  direction  of  Nuremberg,  and  pass 
the  river  Reignitz,  by  Furth  and  Bamberg.  Its 
length  will  be  592.543  Bavarian  feet,  or  23^ 
German  miles.  Its  breadth  will  be  .54  Bavarian 
feet,  and  its  depth  34.  The  highest  elevation 
of  the  canal  will  be  273  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  Danube,  near  Kellheim,  and  630  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  Reignitz,  near  Bam- 
berg. This  elevation  will  be  attained  by  means 
of  ninety-four  locks.  It  appears  from  an  offi- 
cial calculation,  that  the  conveyance  of  a  quin- 
tal of  goods  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  will  not  cost  above  a  kreutzer  and  a  half, 
including  the|  expenses  of  navigation.  Adding 
to  this  12  kreutzers  for  the  toll  of  a  quintal  of 
wood,  and  24  kreutzers  for  any  other  desc  t»- 
tion  of  goods,  it  would  appeir  that  goods  i 
be  conveyed  the]  distance  of  23^  geographic; 
miles  at  the  rate  of  13^  kreutzers  for  the  quin 


yet  they  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
vegetable  containing  tanning  matter.  The 
mode  to  which  I  give  the  preference  for  thi8 
plant  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  tanning, 
is  to  grind  or  reduce  it  as  tine  as  practical 
ble,  and,  when  so  prepared,  it  may  be  em>- 
ployed  for  every  mode  of  tanntng  in  the  same 
mann(3r  Us  oak  bark,  or  any  other  vegetable 


contui:iing 


tanninfr    matter.      Accordin-   to 


circunistuiices  oi  different  hides  or  skins, 
this  tanning  matter  may  be  applied  either 
warm  or  culd,  uhother  in  extract  or  mixed 
with  other  matter  ;  every  practitioner  in  tan- 
ning  will  soon  perceive  which  mode  is  mo^t 
applicable  I'or  the  different  hides  or  skinn 
whicii  he  mcnns  to  subject  to  the  process  of 
tanning,  as  hides  and  skins  require  different 
'modes  of  treatment ;  with  some  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  heat  or  warmth,  and  others  cold:; 
but  I  prefer  to  have  the  hides  or  skins  pr^- 
pared  in  the  usual  mode  hitherto  followed  bjy 
practical  tanners.  j 

The    principal   novelty  of  this  invenlioii 
the  hop  plant  for  tanning, 


con8is<ts  ui  usmg 

! which  hitherto  has  never  been  employed  for 
of  wood,  and  25^  for 'the  same  >yeight  of  otht^- i.j^j^t  purtmsc  :  and  bv  means  of  this  process 
descriptions  of  goods.  Taking  the  average  an-,,  j^  ^^.j,.  ,;^  rendered  both  useful  and  valuable 
nual  quantity  of  c^oods  conveyed  ni  the  sami    ,•         .  r    -        •  i       ,.;.,>„«.., 

d  irsction.  a  saving  tf  transport  to  the  amount  of  f^r    ^"^    >^»n>ose    of    tanmnff.-ln    witness 


900,000  florins,  (about  a  million  of  francs,)  may 
be  eflfccted.  Not  only  will  this  canal  effect  a 
saving  in  the  price  of  transport,  but  it  will  also 
increase  the  number  of  outlets  for  manufactures 
in  that  direction,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit 
both  to  consumers  and  producers.  The  econo- 
my in  the  means  of  transport  will  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  the  first  materials,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  of  Europe  will  bent-fit 
by  it.  The  expense  of  the  construction  of  the 
canal  is  estimated  at  about  18,732,800  francs, 
and  the  expense  of  repairs  at  the  annual  sum  of 
175,921  francs.     From  various  calcuktions,  it 

is  supposed  the   shareholders  will  derive  from         

the  canal  a  net  profit  of  600,000  florins,  or  about  ;j,r    jiapp^iTei 
seven   per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  first  in-  L  tainnin*'" 
vestment,  it  being  supposed  that,  in  the  first  '^ 

year,  at  least  1,700,000  quintals  of  goods  will 
have  been  conveyed  along  Jts  whole  extent. — 
[English  Paper.] 


tne    purjKjse 
whereof,  6ic. 

Enrolled  .lune  20,  1833. 


lot 


The  following  patent  for  tanning  leather 
may  be  of  use  to  some  and  interesting  to 
others  of  our  subscribers.  It  is  from  the 
"  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions"  for  Au- 
gust. 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Sons 
Paul  Nkumann,  of  Comhill,  in  the  City 
of  London,  Merchant,  for  certain  Improve 
merits  in  malting  or  producing  Leather 
from  Hides  and  other  Skins.  Sealed  De- 
cember 21,  1833. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  &.C.  &:c.  Now  know  ye,  that  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said  .iohn 
Paul  Neumann,  do  hereby  declare  that  the 
nature  of  the  said  invention,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed, 
are  particularly  described  and  ascertained 
in  and  by  the  following  description  thereof, 
(that  is  to  say)  : 

The  novelty  and  utility  of  the  new  inven- 
tion communicated  to  me  by  a  certain  fo- 
reigner,  residing  abroad,  consists  in  employ- 
ing the  hop  plant,  whether  root,  stalks,  or 
leaves,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  in  a  green 
or  dry  state  ;  but  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  plant 
in  a  dry  state,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy, | 
I  give  the  preference  to  the  stalks  and  the 
roots ;  but  bo  it  understood,  altiiough  I  pre- 
fer  the  hop  plant,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be 
used   by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  tanning. 


j     Blasting  Hocks. — As" many  lives  are  ytarly 

jlost  by  liiG  unnnicly  explosion  of  the   powder 

Lsed  for  blasting  rocks,  humanity  prompts  Us 

jto  give  a  proccs.-  as  v.c  hoard   it  described  j  a 

jfew  days  &i..oc,  hv  a  person  who  liad    bcon  in- 

jjuicd  i:i  a  vaiiic  where  many  accidents  vS  the 

jkind  had  liappoucd,  v.'hich  led  them  to  try  ctl^er 

imt-ilious  of  charging  the  recks  than  tl.ofecoin- 

jniouly  ],r.i;-ti.scd,  ard  v.-h.-ih  he  said  ended  !in 

hhe  discovtr\  t  f  a  safu  and  expeditious  inaniicr 

aslino;.     -S.-;  these  acriticnts  had  unift>rm- 

d    in   what   he   denuminaied    tihe 

ping'    or    driving    down    the    brick    .Tttid 

other  substrr.Cfs    used    in   filling   above   ihe 

powdf-r,  they,  fcr  an  experiment,   substituted 

plaster  of  P.-ins,  which  had  been  heated,  as  for 

preparing   cement,    which   they   mixed   whh 

water  ill  the  pr.nie  manner,  and  poured  the  ce- 

me;  t  ir.to  the  hole  upon  the  powder,  having 

first  introduced  the  quill   or  fuze  :  the  cemt-nt 

iuuuediately  set  or  hardened,  whoii  the  blast 

wa^  ready  for  firing.    He  said  that  he  neVer 

knew  a  blast  nv.  na^rd   in  this  way  to  fail  sf 


doiaar 


V.'i.'U, 


aad  never  knew  an  accident  h|ip- 


jpeii;  thr.i  it  was  quicker  done,  and  was   more 

If  this  phoMld 
be    gefierally    iHro- 


econoniiCal  ;n 
prove  correct, 
duced. — ^Gen. 


every 
it  should 
Farmer.] 


respect 


(vOFFEE  iMPOKTED  INTO  THE  UnITED  StATJES. 

— We  li-arn  by  an  official  paragraph  in  Ihe 
Globe,  that  th»'  amount  of  coffee  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  the  three  first  quartn^rs 
of  1633,  was  99,955.020  lbs.,  valued  at  10,567,- 
299  dollars  :  and  that  for  the  three  first  qUar- 
ters  of  18.34,  there  were  imported  00,344,701 
libs.,  valued  at  6,473,469  dollars.  During  the 
corresponding  period  last  vear,  there  wnere 
exported  24,897,144  lbs.  valued  at  i^3,041,6^'9 
—this  year  32,715,.599  lbs.  valued  at  83,969,- 
906. 


South  American  Cotton. — Some  speci- 
mens of  this  cotton,  from  a  tree  twenty  ydars 
old,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high,  have  bpen  for- 
warded to  Washington,  by  R.  B.  M'Afee,  at]3o- 
gota,  with  some  of  the  seeds  for  distribufiou 
among  the  southern  members  of  Congress. 
The  tree  bears  two  crops  every  year,  one  ri- 
pening in  June  and  the  second  in  December, 
each  tree  yielding  from  four  to  six  pounds  oi 
cotton 
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Travelling  Balloon^  or  Flying  Machine. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine : 

isiR, — Having  lately  proposed  a  plan  for 
employing  a  balloon  for  an  observatory,  I 
shall  now  endeavor  to  describe  more  minute- 
ly the  construction  of  a  similar  balloon,  \iith 
apparatus  for  propelling  and  mode  of  manug- 
ing  the  same  under  various  circumstances, 
and  show  the  comparative  safety  to  which 
Uhis  mode  of  travelling  may  be  reduced. 

A  balloon  500  feet  long  and  50  in  dia^ne- 
ter,  gradually  tapering  from  the  centre!  to 
a  point  at  each  end,  (which  figure,  for  \yiint 
of  a  better  name  is  called  a  pointed  ^hhc 
roid,)  is  made  of  strong  sheeting,  and  is  Ren- 
dered tight-  by  oil  or  varnish  ;  and  its  t1:)rm 
is  supiMjrted  by  eight  wooden  rods,  an  inch 
and  hulf  in  diameter,  which  extend  the  whole 


length  of  the  balloon,  inside  of  the  sheeting, 
and  are  fastened  together  at  the  ends,  but 
separate  so  as  to  be  equidistant  from  each 
other  towards  the  centre,  the  sheeting  being 
nailed  to  the  rods  at  every  foot  of  their 
eugth,  by  which  they  are  effectually  kept 
in  place.  These  rods,  it  will  be  understood, 
continue  in  contact  the  whole  length,  until 
the  balloon  is  inflated,  when  they  become 
separated  as  above  mentioned. 

A  8tage  fifty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
bre&dth,  constructed  economically  with  re- 
gard  to  the  weight  of  materials,  is  suspend- 
ed by  cords  about  twenty  feet  below  the  bal- 
loon ;  the  cords,  thirty  or  more  in  number, 
being  attached  to  the  stage  at  various  points 
and  convenient  distances,  are  supported  at 
the  top  by  rings,  which  are  attached  by 
screws  to  the  several  rods  or  ribs  of  the  bal- 
loon. The  stage  is  further  supported  by 
four  other  cords,  two  of  which  extend  from 
the  two  forward  corners  of  the  stage  to  the 
forward  point  of  the  balloon,  and  th«  other 
two  from  the  two  hind  corners  to  the  stern 
point.  T«  this  point  is  connected,  by  a  uni- 
versal joint,  the  end  of  a  pole  four  inches 
in  diameter,  which  extends  backward  hori- 
zontally twenty. five  feet,  tapering  to  the  di- 
ameter  of  two  inches.  From  the  small  end 
of  this  pole  four  arms  project  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  and  from  the  outward  end  of  each 
arm,  a  cord  extends  to  the  forward  end  of 
the  pole,  being  made  fast  to  both.  These 
arms  are  six  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick,  bein'j  tennoned  to  the  pole, 
and  supported  by  a  wire  which  compasses 
the  four,  and  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  each. 
To  the  space  between  each  cord  and  the 
pole,  a  piece  of  painted  cloth  is  fitted,  one 
edge  of  which  is  nailed  to  the  pole,  and  the 
other  is  sewed  to  the  cord  :  the  wide  end  is 
also  nailed  to  the  arm.  Other  four  arms, 
six  feet  in  length,  project  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, two  vertically  and  two  horizontally, 
fron)  the  forward  end  of  the  pole,  near  the 
universal  joint.  Two  cords  extend  from 
the  small  end  of  the  pole  to  the  ends  of  the 
two  horizontal  arms  last  mentioned  ;  thence 
forward  to  two  pulleys,  which  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  balloon,  a  little  forward  of 
the  centre  ;  thence  down  to  a  light  steering 
wheel,  on  the  forward  part  of  the  stage. 
Three  other  cords  proceed  from  the  same 
point :  two  of  which  pass  over  the  head  oi 
the  upper  arms  ;  thence  over  two  pullies 
near  the  first ;  and  the  other  cord  passes  to 
the  end  of  the  lower  arm,  thence  over  a  pul- 
ley attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  balloon  ; 
and  the  three  terminate  on  a  small  shaft, 
with  a  crank,  ratchet  and  fall,  near  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  that  the  steersman  may  be  able 
to  govern  the  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal 
variations  in  the  direction  of  the  balloon. 

The  stage  is  enclosed  by  a  railing  of  cord 
Zige  and  net-work,  and  on  the  forward  and 
central  part  is  a  cabin  thirty  feet  long  and 
ten  wide,  covered  with  painted  cloth,  and 
supported  by  the  suspending  cords.  Two 
spars,  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  secured  in  a 
horizontal  position,  twenty  feet  apart,  par 
allel  to  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  above 
the  stage,  one  oT  them  being  over  the  hind 
er  part  of  the  stage,  and  the  other  over  the 
end  of  the  cabin.  These  spars  are  also 
supported  principally  by  the  suspending 
cords  iiixl  bracts,  and  each  end  of  each  spar 
-upp(>rlstli«>  pivot  of  a  revolving  shaft,  which 
is  twenty  feet  long,  and  extends  from  one 
s|)ar  to  the  other.  Neither  the  spars  or 
shafts  are  more  than  four  inches  in  dioine 


ter,  but  are  thoroughly  supported  by  braces 
of  cordage  extending  from  end  to  end  of 
each,  and  passing  over  circular  bearings 
near  the  centres.  Near  each  end  of  each 
shaft  are  four  arms  seven  feet  long,  and 
other  four  arms  also  project  from  the  shaft 
at  every  two  feet  of  its  length,  the  several 
sets  of  arms  not  being  parallel,  but  each  set 
varying  in  direction  twenty  degrees ;  thus 
each  row  of  anns  has  a  spiral  direction,  ex- 
tending half  round  the  shall,  and  supports  a 
spiral  fan  of  fine  oiled  cloth,  four  feet  wide, 
and  extending  the  length  of  the  shaft.  The 
spiral  direction  of  the  fans  on  the  two  shafts 
is  opposite,  being  such  that  the  outward  mo- 
tion of  the  upper  fans  will  mutually  tend  to 
propel  the  machine  forward  by  the  re-action 
of  the  air.  On  one  end  of  each  shaft  is  a 
small  spur  wheel,  or  band  wheel,  by  means 
of  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  spi. 
ral  fans,  from  a  steam  engine  of  ten  horse 
power,  having  a  boiler  of  a  light  portable 
kind,  and  situated  on  the  after  part  of  the 
stage.  The  engine  and  connecting  machine- 
ry need  not  be  particularly  described.  Ne 
other  fuel  than  charcoal  is  used,  and  the 
combustion  depends  on  a  blast  rather  than 
draught ;  and  the  smoke  is  conducted  by  a 
very  small  and  light  copper  pipe,  horizon- 
tally to  a  point  a  little  below  the  rudder. 
This  pipe  is  sustained  by  wires,  and  as  the 
wind  will  be  invariably  ahead,  will  effectu- 
ally prevent  any  danger  from  the  sparks. 

The  area  of  the  circumference  of  the 
balloon  is  about  two  thousand  feet,  and  the 
length  being  equal  to  ten  times  its  diameter, 
it  may  be  propelled  fifty  miles  an  hour,  by 
the  power  that  would  be  requisite  to  propel 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  five  miles 
in  the  same  titne,  being  a  uniform  pressure 
of  about  one  ounce  to  a  square  foot,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  whole 
less   than    the   power  of  one  horse. 


area- 


Hence  I  infer  that  the  ten   horse  power  en- 
gine  will  be  sufficient  to  propel  this  balloon 
at  least  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.        ^.'      i  ',''' 
The  buoyancy  of  the  balloon  is  34,000  lbs. 
I  estimate  the  weight  of  the  sheet- 
ing, varnished,  (4000  yds.,)  at    4,000  do. 
The  wooden  rods  used  in  the  con- 

struction  ....         1,500  do. 
Stage,    cabin,    fan-wheels,     and 

cordage,  ....         5,000  do. 
Engine,  boiler,  water,  and  fuel,     4,000  do. 

14,500 
Balance  of  buoyancy  .  .  19,500  lbs. 
sufficient  to  carry  one  hundred  passengers, 
with  baggage  and  provisions.  I  am  aware 
that  no  estimate  approaching  to  accuracy 
can  be  made  of  the  expense  of  conitruct- 
ing  such  a  balloon,  but  it  is  readily  ascer. 
tained  that  the  expense  of  the  materials  (ex- 
elusive  of  the  steam  engine)  would  be  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars.  A  suitable  en- 
gine would  cost  two  thousand.  If  then  we 
allow  five  thousand  for  preparing,  construct- 
ing, arranging,  and  adjusting  the  several 
parts,  and  the  expense  of  inflation,  the 
amoimt  (10,000)  is  less  than  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  ferry  boat. 

With  regard  to  management,  the  balloon 
is  to  be  kept  continually  inflated,  (except  in 
winter,)  having  on  board  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  pip«  for 
conveying  the  same  to  the  interior  of  the 
balloon  whenever  occasion  requires.  It  is 
not  to  be  brought  to  the  ground  in  any  case, 
but  moored,  when  not  in  use,  with  a  reason* 
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able  length  of  halser,  furnished  with  a  self- 
adjusting  pulley.     When  passengers  are  to 
be  received  or  landed,  the  balloon  is  brought 
near  the  ground,   and  the   passengers  are 
drawn  up  or  let  down  by  a  small  car,  or  cir- 
cular  settee.     Each   passenger  ia  furnished 
with  a  parachute,  by  which  each  may  safely 
land  in    case  of    extreme   disasters.     This 
will  render  their  situation  less  critical  than 
that  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  a  raging  sea  in  a  leaking  ship.     Moreo- 
ver, the  stage  is  furnished  with  several  light 
hollow  cylinders,  or  sacks  of  air,  of  sutTi- 
cient  buoyancy  to  support  the  stage  with  the 
passengers,  should  it  chance  to  descend  upon 
the  water. 
'     It  is  obvious,  that  when  passengers  are  re- 
ceived,   a  corresponding  weight  of-  ballast 
must  be  discharged,  and  vice  versa  :  yet  the 
balloon  will   admit  of  a  degree  of  contrac 
tion  or  expansion,  by  means  of  cords,  sufH 
cient^to  counterbalance   the   consumption  of 
fuel  and  water. 

Such  is  my  plan  for  flying  ;  and  as  the  im- 
mortal Fulton  ventured  to  build  a  steamboat 
seventy  years  after  Jonathan  Hulls  had  pub- 
lished his  plan  for  the  same,  I  shall  indulge 
the  hope  that  some  enterprising  person  will 
within  another  seventy  years  build  and  put 
in  successful  operation  a  manageable  bal- 
loon. And  as  Fulton  experienced  some  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  the  patent,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  originality,  I  have  no  hesitation 
to  offer,  and  promise,  at  least,  an  undivided 
half  of  my  claim  to  the  patent,  to  any  per- 
son or  company  who  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  building  such  a  balloon  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  test  its  utility. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RuFus  Porter. 

Billerica,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1834. 

N.  B. — The  balloon  represented  in  the  plate  is  250  feet  in 
engtb,  and  50  in  diameter  :  it  being  inconvenient  to  make 
tli9  drawing  con^spond  in  proportions  with  the  descriptioa 


2%«  Principles  and  Practice  of  Constructive 
Carpentry,   being   a   ±'ull   and    Complete 
Treatise  on  the   Theory  and  Practice  of 
Carpeniry  and  Architecture,  compiled  from 
the   Works   of    Tredgold  and   Nicholson, 
and  (riher  Authorities,  unth  tlie  Latest  Im- 
provements in  every  Branch  of  the  Art. 
Royal  8vo.  No.  1  :  New-York,  W.  N or- 
ris, 1  Nassau  street. 

It  has  ever  been  our  decided  opmion, 
that  a  most  important  part  is  performed,  in 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  general  advancement  of  society,  by 
the  publication  of  treatises  on  the  mechani 
cal  arts.  , 

Mathematical,  like  every  other  kind  of 
science,  remains  a  dead  letter  until  it  be  ap- 
plied  "  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men  ;" 
on  the  contrary,  however,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  useful  arts,  it  extends  the  views  of  the 
artist,  substitutes  certainty  for  uncertainty, 
security  for  insecurity  ;  it  informs  him  how 
to  raise  the  greatest  works  with  confidence, 
and  how  to  produce  stability  with  economy, 
or,  in  its  own  language,  how  to  obtain  a  max- 
imum of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  mate- 
rials. 

'-<  There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  mechanical 
arts  80  directly  capable  of  receiving  improve- 
ment from  the  researches  of  men  of  science, 
as  those  connected  with  building  ;  neither  is 
there  any  that  has  received  a  greater  share 
of  their  attention.  But  these  researches 
have  not  benefitted  practical  men  in  propor- 


tion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
made.  They  are  too  often  given  to  the  world 
in  works  which  are  either  so  expensive  as  to 
be  inaccessible  to  the  greater  number  of  men 
of  business,  or  so  completely  scientific  as 
to  be  almostuse  less  to  all  but  men  of  sci 
ence  themselves.  Something  may  also  be 
attributed  to  a  kind  of  distance  and  jenlousy 
which  appears  to  exist  between  theoretical 
and  practical  men ;  and  which  has,  perhaps, 
sometimes  prevented  the  practical  mecha- 
nic from  benefitting  by  scientific  researches, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  within  his 
reach.  But  these  prejudices  are  fast  wear 
ing  out.  Of  this  fact  we  need  no  better 
proof  than  the  encouragement  which  begins 
to  be  given  to  popular  treatises  on  rnechan 
ic8,  to  mechanics'  magazines,  and  to  the 
formation  of  mechanics*  institutes. 

One  or  two  attempts  have  already  been 
made  to  treat  the  subject  of  carpentry  on 
mathematical  principles.  "  The  Carpenter's 
(Juide,"  by  Peter  Nicholson,  is  a  very  excel- 
lent and  justly  popular  work,  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  what  is  termed  "  finding 
the  lines  ;"  and  although  it  fully  develoj  s 
the  methods  of  geometrical  construction  * 
does  not  enter  at  all  into  those  mechanics 
principles,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  nece^•- 
sary  to  enable  a  carpenter  to  tread  with  cer- 
tainty and  economy  out  of  the  usual  routine 
of  his  operations.  This  part  of  the  subject 
has,  however,  been  taken  up  in  "  Elementa- 
r>'  Principles  of  Carpentry,"  by  Thomas 
Tredgold,  civil  engineer  ;  and  he  who  pos- 
sesses these  two  treatises,  and  can  understand 
them,  need  scarcely  wish  for  any  other  work 
upon  the  subject.  But  in  both  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter,  a  great  many  algebraic 
formulae  are  used,  which  but  few  practical 
carpenters  or  builders  understand ;  moreo- 
ver, to  purchase  both  of  those  works  may 
be  beyond  his  means,  especially  at  that  pe- 
riod when  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should 
be  in  possession  of  such  works. 

The  work  before  us  is  intended  to  com- 
bine  the  whole  substance  of  both  these  trea- 
tises,  with  such  additional  matter  as  may 
have  been  accumulated  since  the  time  of 
their  publication.  Something  is  promised  on 
the  construction  of  canal  locks  and  water 
wheels.  The  architectural  part  will  also  be 
■lore  full  than  is  general  in  such  works.  The 
number  just  published  contains  a  short  sys- 
tern  of  practical  geometry,  with  part  of  a 
treatise  on  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of 
beams,  illustrated  by  three  copper-plate  en- 
gravings. The  mechanical  principles  are 
exhibited  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  ma- 
thematically correct,  yet  without  requiring 
more  previous  mathematical  knowledge  in 
the  reader  than  is  necessary  to  work  a  rule- 
of-three  question.  The  general  object  of  the 
work  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  prospectus : 

"  The  work  is  compiled  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  operative  carpenter.  It  is  in- 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  workman  or  the 
apprentice  who  may  wish  to  gain  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  his  art,  and  who  may 
aspire  to  such  skill  and  information  as  will 
enable  him  to  design  and  execute  the  great- 
est works  with  elegance  and  durability,  and 
in  due  time  to  assume  the  highest  standing 
n  his  profession — a  point  which  any  man 
may  honestly  aim  at,  and  to  which  a  good 
resolution  and  vigorous  exertion,  properly  di- 
rected and  persevered  in,  will  seldom  fail  to 
conduct  him.     To  aid  such   laudable  efforts 
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to  the  carpenter  only  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  construction  is 
useful — such  knowledge  is  almost  equally 
necessary  to  the  architect,  the  civil  engi- 
neer,  and  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  buildinfj.  '  Construction  is  the  anato- 
my  of  architecture  ;  it  is  the  very  base  upon 
which  the  art  of  design  must  be  founded,  and 
on  the  nature  of  I  lie  base  must  depend  the 
excellence  of  the  superstructure.' 

"  Although  the  '  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Constructive  Carpentry'  will  be  compiled 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  readily 
comprehended  by  a  mechanic  of  the  hum- 
blest  education,  it  will  contain  much  practi- 
cal  matter,  both  original  and  copied,  that 
will  be  of  great  utility  to  individuals  of  high- 
er acquirements  ;  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion, wliich  can  onlv  be  obtained  bv  long  ex- 
perience,  or  which  lies  scattered  through  a 
number  of  expensive  volumes.^' 

The  proposed  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
excellent,  beginning  with  simple  principles 
and  regularly  progressing  to  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution is  of  the  first ,  quality,  and  the  pub- 
lisher appears  to  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  in  as 
clear  and  pleasing  a  manner  before  the  phy- 
sical, as  the  writer  has  brought  it  before  the 
mental  eye  of  the  reader. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  study 
of  such  works  as  this  to  all  mechanics.  No 
.  .an  can  know  too  much  concerning  the  bu- 
siness by  which  he  obtains  his  bread,  and  on 
wiiich  hangs  all  his  hopes  of  rising  in  the 
scale  of  society.  Other  kinds  of  knowledge 
may,  this  is  sure,  to  be  useful  to  him.  Such 
knowledge  he  must  possess,  if  he  would  ever 
rise  beyond  mediocrity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art.  And  to  those  who  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  good  works  of  the  kind,  we 
would  recommend  "  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Constructive  Carpentry."  The  me- 
thod of  publication,  in  monthly  numbers,  25 
cents  each,  renders  it  accessible  to  every 
one  ;  and,  from  what  we  have  already  seen 
of  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a 
most  useful  and  practical  work. 
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object  of  this  work.     But  it  is 


Mahomedax  xMoxths. — In  chronology  and 
history,  as  well  as  in  all  public  documents, 
[the  Mahomedans  use  months  of  thirty  and 
[twenty-nine  days  alternately,  making  the 
year  thus  to  consist  of  354  days.  Eleven 
times  in  thirty  years  one  day  is  added  to 
the  last  month,  making  355  days,  therefore, 
in  that  particular  year.  In  common  reckon- 
ing the  year  is  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  12 
months,  each  one  commencing  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  without  any  in- 
tercalation  to  bring  the  commencement  of 
each  year  to  the  same  season. — [Scientific 
Tracts.] 

Tenacity  of  Life. — Edwards,  a  celebra- 
ted  expenmental  physician  of  France,  not 
long  since  deprived  two  Salamanders  of 
their  hearts,  and  then  placed  them  in  water 
of  the  same  temperatur«,  which  had  been 
deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  two  others 
in  air.  One  of  the  former  died  in  eigh*. 
hoars,  the  other  in  nine,  while  those  in  the 
open  air  lived  from  twenty-four  to  twenty, 
six  hours.  By  repetition  the  same,  results 
were  presented,  by  which  he  infers  that  air, 
in  comparison  with  water,  has  a  superior 
vivifying  influence  upon  the  s}stem  of  these 
animals,  independently  of  its  action  by 
means  of  circulation  and  respiration. — [lb.] 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[From  the  Repertory  of  Arts.] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  RohHrt 
Stephenson,  of  Neweastle-upon-Tyiie,  in 
the  County  of  Northumberland,  Engineer, 
for  a  certain  Improve mefU  in  llic  Locomo- 
tive Steam  Engines  note  in  Use  for  the 
quick  Conveyance  of  Passengers  and  Gopds 
upon  Edge  Railways. — Sealed  October  7, 
1933. 

My   improvement    in    the    locomotive 
steam  engines  now   in   use,   for  the    quick 
conveyance  of  passengers  and   goods  u|>on 
edge  railways,  is  applicable  to  that  kind  of 
locomotive  engines  which   are  used  iti   the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (the  fjrst 
of  which  engines  was  called  by  the  namej  of 
the  Planet),   having   the  two  main  whe«ils, 
'  which  are  impelled   by  the  engine,  fixed  on 
a  double  cranked  axis,  and  turned  round  by 
the  force  of  the  pistons  of  the  steam  cylin- 
ders, in  order  to  advance  the  locomotive  jfn- 
gme  along  the  edge  rails,  whereon  the  said 
main  wheels  bear.     And  my  said  improve- 
ment consists  in  making  the  said  main  wh0el8 
of  the  locomotive  engine  (which  are  fixedl  as 
aforesaid)  on  the  ends  of  the  cranked  a^is, 
and  impelled   by  the  force  of  the  pistons, 
with  plain  tires  to  run   upon    the  edge  ra|ils, 
without  any  projecting  flanges  on  those  tijes, 
and    applying  two  additional   small   whelels 
with  flanges  on  their  tires,  beneath  the  hihd 
er  end  or   part  of  the  engine,  in  order!  to 
cause  that  end  of  the    engine,  by  inean^  of 
those  flanges,  to  keep  straight  upon  the  rajils, 
as  it   runs  along  thereon,  and  also  to  bear 
up  part  of  the  weight  of  the   furnace  end  of 
the  boiler,  in  the   same  manner  as  the  p|re 
sent  two  small  wheels  (by  means  of  tl|eir 
flanges)  keep  that  end  of  the  engine  strJiight 
ou  the  rails,   and  bear  part  of  the    weight  at 
the   chimney  end  of  the    boiler,  where  the 
steam  cylinders  are  situated.     And  also  con- 
sists  in   applying   the    force    of  small  extra 
steam  pistons,  or  plungers,  titled    into  sujta. 
ble  cylinders,  which,  by  turning  a  cock,  (fan 
be  supplied  when  required  with   steam  frjom 
the   boiler,  in  order  to  act  upon  a  double 
brake,  or    pa,ir  of  clo^>,  which  are   applied 
to   the  circumferences  of  fhe  tires    of    the 
said  main  wheels  without  flanges,  and  of  the 
two  said  additional  small  wheels  with  flanges, 
so  as  to  press   the  said    brakes  or  clogs;  in 
contact  with  the   said  circumferences,  ind 
thereby  cause  friction  and  resistance,  wl^ch 
will  tend  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  wheals, 
and  consequently  the  advance  of  the  engine, 
along  the  rails,  in  order  to  stop  the  same 
when  required. 

The  object  of  my  said  improvement  i^  to 
obviate  or  diminish  some  inconveniences 
which  have  been  experienced  in  the  usej  of 
such  locomotive  engines,  for  the  quick  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  goods  on  the  s^id 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  namely, 
that  the  cranked  axles  of  the  great  whetels 
have  been  found  liable  to  break,  and  then 
the  engines  run  off"  the  rails,  and  sometinoes 
overturn,  or  are  otherwise  injured.  They 
have,  also,  in  some  cases  run  off"  the  rails 
when  the  cranked  axle  has  been  oialy 
strained,  without  being  actually  broken  ;  al^o, 
it  is  found  difficult  to  hold  on  with  the  clcigs 
or  brakes  to  the  wheels  of  such  locomoti|ve 
engines,  according  to  the  manner  whereby 
the  brakes  are  usually  applied  by  hand,  with 
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sufficient  force  and  steadiness  to  retard 
engines  from  advancing  along  the  rails, 
much  as  is  desirable,  in  order  to  arrest  thbir 
motion  as  suddenly  as  possible  when  they 
have  been  travelling  rapidly,  and  particular 


ly  in  the  event  of  arriving  at  a  broken  or 
deranged  part  of  the  railroad,  or  on  any 
other  occurrence  which  may  occasion  dan- 
ger of  collision  with  obstacles  or  other  car- 
riages,  if  the  motion  were  not  stopped  with 
promptitude  ;  and  also  the  boilers  of  those 
engines  have  burned  out  very  rapidly,  in  their 
internal  tubes,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  great 
expense  and  loss  of  work  in  repairing  them. 
My  said  improvement  in  such  kind  of  lo- 
comotive  engines  will  tend  to  obviate  or  di- 
mmish the  said  inconveniences,  for  by  us- 
ing plain  tires,  without  flanges,  for  the  main 
impelled  wheels  (aikd  which  has  never  been 
done  before  in  such  engines  on  edge  rail- 
ways),  the  cranked  axles  of  those  wheels 
will  not  be  subjected  to  any  strain  endways, 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  when  the  en- 
gine enters  into  sidings,  turnings,  and  cross 
ings  of  the  rails,  or  |»asses  along  curvatures 
in  the  line.       ***** 

*         *       And  by  applying  the  pressure 
of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  act  within  hollow 
I  cylinders,  upon  pistons  or   plungers    fltted 
into    those  cylinder:^,  so  as  by  the   motion 
given  to  those  pistons  by  the  steam,   when 
admitted  into  the  said  cylinders,  to  tbrce  the 
brakes  or  clogs  against  the  edges   of   the 
wheels,  in  order  to  retard  the  same,  by  caus- 
ing friction,  and  thereby  stopping  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  locomotive  engine  on  the  rails. 
The  stopping  may  tliereby  be   effected  with 
more  promptitude,  and  with  less  trouble  and 
effort   than   by  the  ordinary  mode   hitherto 
practised,  of  applying  the  clogs  or  brakes 
by  the  strength  of  the  man  who  attends  the 
engine ;  for,  according  to  my  improvement, 
the  man,  when  warned  of  any  danger,  requir- 
ing the  locomotive  engine  to  be  stopped  as 
suddenly  as   possible,  after  having  as  usual 
stopped  off*  the  supply  of  steam   to  the  en- 
gine  cylinders,  will  have   nothing  to  do  in 
order  to  apply  the   brakes  or  clogs   but   to 
turn  a  cock   in  a  small   steam   pipe,  which 
conducts  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the 
said  hollow  cylinders,  wherein   the  said  pis- 
tons  or  plungers  are  filled,  and  the   steam 
being    (by  opening   the  cock)  admitted  to 
act    upon    those    pistons  or    plungers,    will 
bring  the  clogs  or   brakes   into   action,  with 
far  more   effect  than  can  be  done  by  the 
common  mode  of  pressing  them  against  the 
wheels  by  handle  levers,  actuated  by  man's 
strength  ;  and  alst)  according  to  my  improve- 
ment, the  man,  after  having  opened  the  said 
cock,   and  so   brought  the    brakes   or  clogs 
jinto  action  by  the  force  of  steam,  will  have 
his    hands  at  liberty  to  do   any  other  duty 
that  may  be   required  of  him  whilst  the  en- 
gine is  stopping.     And   note — the  same  ef- 
fect  may  be  produced   by  admitting   water 
[from  the  boiler,  by  a  pipe  and  cock  as  afore- 
jsaid,  into  the   said  hollow  cylinders,  in   lieu 
!of  steam,  because  the  pressure  of  the  water 
will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the   pistons 
or  plungers,  and  clogs  or  brakes,  as  that  of 
the  steam.    And  in  order  to  release  the  said 
clogs   or   brakes,  and   take  them  out  of  ac 
tion,  the  aforesaid  cock  must  he  shut,  to  cut 
off'  the  communication  from  the  boiler  to  the 
hollow  cylinders,  wherein  the  pistons  are  to 
act,  and  another  cock  being  opened  to   per 
mil  the  steam  (or  water)  which  has  operated 
in  the  hollow  cylinders,  to  escape  therefrom 
into  the  open  air,  and   allow  the  pistons  or 
pluu'xers  in  those  cylinders  to  rqtnrn  and  re- 
icasi;  ih"   brakes  or   cloj^s.      The   additional 
small    wheels    which     I    a[»(>ly  beneath    tlie 
iiiiidcr  end  of  the  boiler,  will  sustain  the  ex- 
tra  weight  of  a  larger  boiler  than  heretofore 


(used,  without  distressing  the  rails  ;  and  bear- 
ing springs  are  to  be  used  for  the  extra  small 
wheels,  the  same  as  is  now  done  for  other 
wheels  in  the  ordinary  engines,  and  the  said 
springs  will  cause  ail  the  six  wheels  to  ap- 
ply and  bear  fairly  on  the  rails,  and  ease  all 
jolts  and  concussions.     The  relative  weights 
or  portions  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  en« 
gine,  which  shall  be  borne  by  each  of  the 
six  wheels  being  regulated  by  the  strength 
and    selling    of    their    respective    bearing 
springs.     The  main  wheels  which  are  to  be 
impelled  by  the  power  of  the  engine   being 
in  all  cases  let\  loaded  with  as  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine  as  will   cause  a  suffi- 
cient adhesion  of  those  wheels  to  the  rails  to 
avoid  slipping  thereen.     When  by  virtue  of 
my  improvement  a  larger  boiler  is  used,  con- 
taining more  heating  surface  than  heretofore, 
a  less  intense  excitement  of  the  combustion 
will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  steam  for  the  supply  of 
the  engine,  and  that  diminution  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  combustion  will  be  advantage- 
ous to  the   performance  of  the  engine   for 
another  reason,  as  well  as  by  avoiding  the 
heretofore  rapid  burning  out  of  the  metal  of 
the  boiler,  because   the  jet  of  waste  steam 
(which  is  thrown   into   the   chimney  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  draff  therein,  and  a  consequent- 
ly intense  combustion  of  the  fuel,)  may  be 
greatly  diminished  in  its  velocity,  and  there- 
by the  waste  steam   will  be   allowed  to  es- 
cape  more   freely  fikim  the   cylinders  than 
heretofore,  when   a  very  sharp  and  sudden 
jet  of  the  waste  steam   up  the  chimney  is 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  excite  that  in- 
tense violence  of  combustion  which  can  alone 
enable  the  present  boilers  to  yield  the  requi. 
site  supply  of  steam,  but  that  very  sudden 
jet  can  only  be  obtained  by  throttling  the 
eduction  passage,  and  thereby  impeding  the 
free  discharge  of  the  steam  from  the  work- 
ing cylinders,  so   as  to  impair  the  force  of 
the  pistons;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  exces- 
sive combustion  which  is  excited  (by  so  im- 
pairing the  force  of  the  pistons),  also  de- 
stroys the  metal  of  the  boiler  in  a  short  time- 
Increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  boiler,  giv- 
ing a  larger  extent  of  heating  surface  there- 
to, and  working  the  enlarged  boiler  with  a 
more  moderate   intensity  of  fire,  is  the  true 
remedy,  and  will  save  fuel  as  well  as  avoid 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the   boiler,  because 
the  steam  will  be  allowed  to   escape  more 
freely  from  the  cylinders.     The  adoption  of 
larger  boilers  in  the  said  locomotive  engines, 
with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
from, as  aforesaid,  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  two  additional  small  wheels  be- 
neath the  furnace  end  of  the  boiler,  because 
the  present  engines   are   already  too   heavy 
on  the   rails,    and    require   a  diminution  of 
weight  instead  of  an  augmentation.     But  I 
wish  to   be  understood,  that  I  do  not  claim 
the  use  of  six  wheels  instead  of  four,  as  an 
improvement  merely  for  better   supporting 
the  weight  distinct  from  other  circumstances 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  but  I  claim  the  using  of 
large  wheels  without  flanges  on  their  tires, 
which  wheels  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  cranked 
axle  to  serve  for  the  impelled  wheels  of  lo- 
comotive engines,  which   are  to  travel  on 
edge  railways,  and  in  conjunction  therewith, 
(but  not  without  that  conjunction ;)  the  ap- 
plication of  a  pair  of  extra  small  wheels^ 
uiih  flaiji^es  on  tlicir  tires,  beneath  the  hind- 
er end  of  the  boiler,  with  interposed  bearing 
springs,  like  those  of  the  other  wheels;  that 
application  of  extra  small  wheels  with  flan- 
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Referencet. — A,  the  boiler ;  B,  fire-box ;  C,  smoke-box ;  D,  nnoke-iHpe ;  E,  suspension  pin  \  F,  steam  head  \  G, 
man  hole ;  H,  working  gear ;  J,  fire  grate ;  K,  main  impelling  wheels  ;  L,  M,  extra  small  wheels ;  N,  throttle  valve ; 
P,  tubes.    ■■■     ■/:■■■".:         -'r.!'"  -  ■■      '  :  — .  .••- 
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end  of  the  boiler,  where  the  working  steam 
cyhnders  are  situated.     The  small  wheels, 

and  M,  with  flanges,  keep  the  engine 
straight  on  the  rails  as  it  runs  forwards 
thereon ;  and  the  large  impelled  wheels,  k, 
have  only  to  advance  the  engine  forwards, 
and  to  bear  a  due  portion  of  its  weight,  with- 
out having  any  thing  to  do  with  keeping  the 
engine  on  the  rails,  having  no  flanges  which 
can  hold  laterally  on  the  rails  ;  wherefore 
the  cranked  axle  of  the  wheels,  k,  is  libe- 
rated  from  all  stress  by  any  lateral  action 
of  the  great  wheels  k  against  the  edges  of 
the  rails ;  and  the  small  wheels,  o  m7  with 
flanges,  (which  wheels  have  straight  axles,) 
sustain  all  the  stress  of  that  lateral  action. 

Sheet  II.  contains  a  separate  drawing  of 
the  brake  or  clog,  which  is  also  shown  in  its 
place  in  sheet  I.  a  is  the  hollow  cylinder 
into  which  a  plunger  is  fitted,  to  act  by  a  le- 
ver, y,  and  an  upright  rod,  y,  upon  the  two 
clogs  or  brakes,  d,  d,  which  are  suspended 
by  pendulous  links,  z,  from  a  centre  pin  or 
bolt,  E,  fixed  to  the  frame.  The  clogs  or 
brakes,  u  d,  are  caused  to  apply  to  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  k, 
and  M,  by  means  of  links,  g,  g,  wliich  are 
interposed  between  the  two  clogs  or  brakes, 
D,  D,  and  which  links,  when  put  down  into  an 
angle,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  leave  the 
brakes  or  clogs,  d,  d,  free  of  the  wheels,  k, 
and  M ;  but  when  by  opening  the  cock,  c, 
the  stream  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  through 
the  pipe,  b,  b,  into  the  hollow  cylinder,  a,  it 
raises  up  the  plunger  therein,  and  that  by  its 
lever,  y,  and  To6,f,  draws  up  the  links,  g,g, 
towards  a  straight  line,  and  then  they  force 
the  two  clogs  or  brakes,  d,  d,  apart  from 
each  other  against  the  wheels,  k,  and  m,  with 
an  increased  force  beyond  that  which  the 
plunger  exerts  ;  that  increase  of  force  be- 
ing m  consequence  of  the  leverage  at  y,  and 
the  oblique  direction  of  the  links,  g,  g. 
When  the  handle  of  the  cock,  c,  is  turned 
the  other  way,  it  allows  the  steam  to  issue 
through  an  upright  spout,  and  escape  from 
the  cylinders  into  the  open  air. 

Enrolled  December  3,  1833. 
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conjomtly  with  the  said  using  of  large 
impelled  wheels  without  flanges,  being  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  engine  straight 
on  the  rails  when  it  runs  forward,  as  well  as 
for  bearing  up  part  of  the  weight.  And  also 
I  claim,  as  part  of  my  said  improvement,  the 
application  (as  hereinbefore  described)  of 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  or  water  from  the 
boiler,  to  act  when  required  in  hollow  cylin- 
ders on  pistons  or  plungers,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  clogs  or  brakes  for  the 
wheels,  so  as  to  bring  the  said  brakes  or  clogs 
into  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in- 
stead of  by  the  strength  of  men,  as  hereto- 
fore done.  Note — I  make  no  claim  to  the 
use  of  six  wheels  in  locomotive  engines  to 
travel  on  edge  railways,  if  the  impelled 
wheels  have  flanges,  but  only  when  the  said 


impelled  wheels  have  no  flanges ;  and  for 
the  more  complete  explanation  of  my  said 
invention,  I  have  hereunto  annexed  three 
sheets  of  drawings,  (No.  3  is  omitted  in  the 
engravings,)  representing  two  locomotive  en- 
gines for  the  quick  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers  and  goods  upon  edge  railways,  when 
constructed  according  to  my  said  improve- 
ment. 

Sheet  I.  contains  a  side  elevation,  end  ele- 
vation, and  end  section  of  such  an  engine. 
K  are  the  main  impelled  wheels  on  the 
cranked  axle,  without  any  projecting  flanges 
on  the  tires,  which  run  on  the  edge  rails,  i,, 
M,  are  the  extra  small  wheels  with  flanges, 
applied  beneath  the  hinder  or  furnace  end  of 
the  boiler ;  and  o  are  the  ordinary  small 
wheels  with    flanges   beneath  the  chimney 
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Zincography. — It  was  but  a  few  years  past 
that  we  had  to  record  an  advance  in  the  fine 
arts  in  the  invention  of  lithography,  which 
afibrded  increased  facilities  in  the  art  of  en- 
graving. Lithography  is  now,  however,  likely 
to  be  displaced,  at  any  rate  to  a  great  degree, 
by  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  Frenchman. 
M.  Breugnot,  who  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  composition  of  metal,  the  basis  of  which  is 
zinc,  upon  which  drawing  and  writing  can  be 
effected  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  facility, 
than  upon  stone,  and  as  easily  applied  to  pa- 
per with  the  same  machinery.  The  art  of 
zincography  has  several  advantages  over  that 
of  lithography  ;  among  others,  in  the  portabili- 
ty and  comparative  cheapness  of  the  plates, 
over  the  necessary  bulkiness  and  cost  of  stone. 
These  plates  can  even  be  adapted  to  a  lady's 
portfolio,  to  any  thickness,  and  to  any  size — a 
desideratum  much  wanted  in  lithography. 
The  invention  of  zincography  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
we  understand  that  M.  Breugnot  has  sold  the 
patent  for  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Cornhill,  who  feels  confident  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  adapt  this  improvemtnt  to  every  de- 
partment in  the  art  of  engraving.  In  Paris 
they  have  already  succeeded  in  printing  large 
window  blinds  with  one  plate,  and  we  believe 
experiments  have  been  made  on  silk  and  cot- 
ton, which  warrant  the  supposition  that  zinc- 
ography will  soon  be  applied  in  our  silk  and 
cotton  printing  establishments. — [Loo.  Morn^ 
Herald.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Englibii  History,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Scjhools 
and  Young  Persons ;  by  tiie  author  of  AiiE|ticAN 
Popular  Lessons.  New  York :  R.  Lockwood. — 
A  new  school  book  on  English  history  may  Seem 
unnecessary,  and  yet  from  the  partial  examination 
'  we  hare  i;iven  to  this  one,  we  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  us  a  woll  arranged  and  well  digested  compendium, 
in  which  all  important  facts  arc  enumerated,  and 
withal,  the  moral  character  aud  influence  of  thb  na. 
tion.  and  of  events,  are  suitably  dwelt  upon.  Jt  is 
principally  derived,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  from 
•*  Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England,"  confining 
it  however  to  purely  English  History,  aad  refetring 
for  instance  all  the  details  of  the  American  wiir  of 
the  Revolution,  to  American  History. 

The  Franklin  Library  of  Modern  Literati/bk  ; 
Parts  L  and  H.  New  York  :  Wallis  &.  Newell. 
— These  are  the  first  numbers  ot  a  new  enteptize, 
to  be  published  weekly, and  having  for  object  thf  re- 
publication in  a  cheap  form  of  '*  the  popular  new 
WORKS  of  the  most  celebrated  English  authors*" — 
The  two  numbers  before  us,  are  devoted  to  selec- 
tions of  tales  from  English  annuals  of  this  year, 
and  thus  for  25  cents,  (the  price  per  number  being 
13  1-2  cents)  furnishing  the  cream  of  these  liter, 
ary  bijoux. 

The  Works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood.    Vol.  VH.  tlni. 

form  Edition.     Harper  &.  Brothers,  New  Yori 

This  volume  contains  wiih  many  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
earlier  stories,  her  latest  work.  The  Nun,  which  is 
remarkable,  as  has  been  before  observed  in  this  pa- 
per, by  the  identity  o(  the  catastrophe  of  the  story, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Charlestown.  Yet  among  the  agents  of  that  outrage, 
not  one  probably  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  book.  Human  nature,  however,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  every  where,  and  alike  in 
Sardinia  and  in  Massachuseets,  the  agency  ol  a  i|iob 
is  always  blind  and  formidable.  I 

Tbr  Quarterly  Journal  of  Aoricclture,  Mjb- 

CHANICS    AND   MANUFACTURE,    vol.    I,    No.    U.      NeW 

York:  Minor  &  Challis — This  is  a  publication 
which  cannot  fail  to  spread  light  along  its  path,  and 
to  scatter  much  ustful  information.  Its  title  expiaitu 
its  objects,  and  in  the  number  before  us,  only  the  se- 
comf  in  the  series,  there  is  matter  which  will  be 
found  worthy  t^e  attention  of  the  great  and  numerous 
classes  for  which  it  is  especially  designed,  the  far- 
mer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer. 

The  Eoingurgh  Review  for  October,  being  No. 
1  of  vol.  1  of  Fotter't  Republication.    New  Yoi'jt'.j 
T.  Foster. — This  number  of  the  Edinburgh  contains! 
the  paper  asciibed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  on' 
**  the  last  session  of  Parliament,"  which  so  much 
irritated   Lord  Durham,  as  to  induce  him  to  write 
the  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  Review,  which  «re 
copied  some  weeks  ago  from  a  London  Journal.     It 
has  another   most  interesting  article  on  "  the  I^n. 
provement  of  Inland  Traniportation  and  Railroads," 
from  which  we  make  copious  extracts  in  our  out;cr 
columns  to-  lay.     We  renew  our  recommendation  of 
this  Republication.  j 

Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand.  1  vol.  8vo.  PA 
dtlpkta :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard — We  confess 
our  surprise  at  {finding  such  a  book  as  this  repujb. 
lisbed  by  so  respectable  a  press  as  that  of  Carty, 
Lea  4-  Blanchard.  It  is  utterly  unfit  to  go  into  ahy 
decent  house  :  it  is  made  up,  so  far  as  the  record  of 
the  early  life  of  M.  Talleyrand  is  concerned,  of  grass 
and  filthy  details  of  debauchery  ;  and  in  the  incidents 
purporting  to  be  historical,  of  his  political  career,  ^  it 
is  unworthy  of  credit.  Vidoeq'$  Memoirs,  aid 
MeDowelPa  Journal,  are  the  only  fitting  types  that 


occur  to  us  of  this  slop-pail  of  scandal,   indecency, 
and  calumny. 

Stephen  Morrland,  a  Novel ;  2  volumes,  12mo; 
Philadelphia,  Key  &,  Biodle. — A  new  American  no. 
vel  here  claims,  but  fails  to  arrest  attention.  It  is 
alike  feeble  and  barren  in  incident,  character,  Uia- 
logue  and  description.  It  treats  of  Masonry  and 
Anti-masonry — of  Orthodox  Quakerti  and  Hicksites 
— of  sleighing  parties,  where  highbred  young  ladies 
sit  in  gentlemen's  laps — of  cotillions,  where  a  lady 
stands  in  the  centre  to  be  kissed  by  the  gentlemen — 
and  of  other  American  usages,  which  it  has  not  been 
our  fortune  to  hear  of  except  in  these  pages. 

The  Sybil's  Leaves  for  1835,  by  Mrs.  Coley. — 
These  are  Conversation  Cards  tor  young  people  of 
the  two  sexes.  The  difference  of  color  designates 
those  (or  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  ;  and  thus — each 
holding  the  proper  set — cards  drawn  at  hazard  may 
be  the  occasion  of  producing  some  merriment,  and 
at  any  rate  ot  whiling  away  an  agreeable  hour. 

They  arc  printed  by  the  Harpers. 

Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Germany,  written  af- 
ter a  trip  from]  Philadelphia  to  Niagara. — Edited  by 
Francis  Lieber,  1  vol.  8vo.  Philadelphia  :  Carey, 
Lea  a  Blanchard. — This  is  a  very  agreeable  book, 
rambling,  sprightly,  anecdotical,  and  withall  inter, 
spersed  with  much  useful  and  practical  informa. 
tion,  and  keen  and  accurate  observation.  It  is  no 
violation  of  courtesy  to  assume  that  the  Ediior  is 
really  the  writer  of  these  letters — and  the  personal 
adventures,  narrated  without  any  avoidable  egotism, 
of  this  intelligent,  learned,  and  thinking  wanderer, 
are  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  volume. 
The  views  incidentally  expressed  concerning  the 
people,  habits,  and  institutions  of  this,  his  adopted 
country,  are,  we  thiuk,  for  the  most  part,  just — tho' 
sometimes  flattering. 

On  the  subject  of  the  American  ladies,  he  thus 
discourses : 

.  You  wish  the  ladies  described  too  ?  I  know  that 
we  wish  as  much  to  become  acquainted  with  theap. 
pearance  of  the  female  sex  of  a  country  as  with 
their  character.  But  this  is  no  easier  task  than  to 
give,  in  a  few  lines,  a  description  of  the  scene- 
ry  of  a  country;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  more  dif. 
ficult.  Yet  I  will  try  it ;  only  remember  that  de- 
scriptions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  taken  as  general  as- 
sertions, admitting  of  innumerable  exceptions.  To 
begin  then. — It  must  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  American  women  have  generally  a  fine,  and — 
more  frequently  than  the  women  of  other  countries 
— a  genteel,  rarely  an  imposing  appearance.  Their 
shoulders  are  generally  not  wide  enough,  and  too 
sloping ;  their  busts  not  sufficiently  developed,  but 
the  waist  is  small,  round,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  finely  formed ;  their  feet  are  not  peculiarly 
good — they  are  better  than  German  feet  indeed,  and 
better  than  English.  Yet  so  capricious  are  excep- 
tions !  The  smallest  pair  of  correctly  shaped  feet, 
so  small  as  would  be  justly  criticized  if  an  artist 
were  to  give  them  to  a  work  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  neatest  pair  of  ankles,  "  turned  by  Cupid," 
with  corresponding  hands  and  wrists,  that  I  ever 
beheld,  I  saw  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
pair  of  feet  which  might  induce  an  admirer  of  the 
beautiful  to  sing  to  them,  as  Conli  sung  only  ot  the 
hands  of  his  misttess.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  these  lovely  feet  and  hands  and  arms, 
if  you  come  to  this  country.  In  the  mean  time  I 
send  you  a  glove  of  their  mistress,  which  she  once 
gave  rae  with  grace  :  honor  it  duly,  and  feel  un- 
bounded obligation  for  my  parting  with  the  memento. 

Their  walk  is  much  better  than  the  ungraceful 
dipping  and  pitching  of  the  English  ladies,  which 
looks  rather  like  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  gallop 
than  a  walk.  However,  for  feet  and  walk  you  must 
go  to  Andalusia :  what  is  there  equal  to  la  gracia 
andaluz  T 

"  Tbeir  very  walk  would  make  yoor  l>asom  swell ; 
I  eait't  describe  It,  though  sa  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it— £  never  law  ilie  like.— 

An  Arab  hor8f,  a  stately  stag,  o  barb 
New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle- 
No — none  of  these  wUI  do."' 

Their  arms — where  are  fine  arms  any  longer  to 
be  found  if  not  by  way  of  exception?  Sleeves  have 
spoiled  them.  Their  color — I  do  not  now  speak 
specially  of  the  arms — is  generally  delicate,  which 
contributes  to  give,  even  to  the  lowest  classes,  an 


air  of  gentility.  An  English  face  here  is  known  di- 
rectly by  its  florid  color ;  and  it  is  sometimes  very 
agreeable  to  meet  with  a  rosy  cheek  lately 
arrived.  Their  eyes  are  not  as  large  as  the 
the  Spanish,  nor  ojoa  adormidillot,  yet  they  ar«  fine, 
well  cut,  and  well  set,  and  of  much  mental  expres- 
sion. They  look  bright,  and  are  generally  of  a  fine 
dark  brown  color.  The  general  expression  of  the 
face  is  again  that  of  handsomeness  and  delicacy  ra- 
ther than  of  great  and  striking  beauty.  From  all 
this  you  will  see  that  American  ladies  look  better  in 
the  street  than  in  the  ball-room,  yet  I  can  assure 
you  you  find  there  also  many  charming  faces.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  United  States  which  has  often 
struck  me,  that  there  are  more  pretty  girls  than  in 
any  other  large  |country,  but  fewer  of  those  impo- 
sing beauties  which  we  meet  in  Europe,  and  who 
have  their  prototypes  in  a  Mad.  Recamier  or  Tal- 
lien,  or  the  beautiful  Albanian,  when  I  saw  her  in 
Rome,  or  even  as  you  find  many  in  the  figures  of 
the  women  in  the  marine  villages  near  Gensano. 
which  made  a  ThorwalJaon  rave — beauties  which 
"|try  man's  soul,"  which  will  not  depart  from  the 
mirror  of  your  mind,  and  disturb  your  quiet,  though 
your  heart  may  be  firm  as  a  rock.  After  all,  I  come 
back  to  my  old  saying,  there  is  no  European  nation 
that  can — taken  all  in  all — compete  for  great  beauty 
with  the  English,  as  there  is  no  nation  where  so 
many  pretty  and  delicate  faces  as  are  seen  aa  io  the 
United  States.  {"*. 

DuNLAP's  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  Sjatss.— {Second  Notice.) — A  further  cxa- 
mination  of  these  volumes,  conGrme  the  opinion  al- 
ready expressed,  that  this  pub  ication  of  Mr.  Daa. 
lap  will  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  works  that 
has  for  a  long  time  issued  from  the  American  press. 
The  work  is  of  too  comprehensive  a  character,  how. 
ever,  to  attempt  a  fair  review  of  it  in  limits  so  re- 
stricted as  ours  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  only  touch 
upon  such  portions  as  may  particalarly  interest  our 
readers.  Among  these,  there  are  are  few  mere  ac- 
ceptable to  a  New. Yorker,  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  three  young  and  eminent  artists,  whose  fsme 
is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  taste  and  appreeia- 
tionof  this  city.  Inman,  and  Cole,  and  Weir,  differ  so 
in  their  respective  styles,  that  much  as  each 
is  admired,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard 
a  single  invidious  comparison  instituted  between 
them.  The  soul  that  breathes  in  Inman's  portraits — 
the  life  that  quivers  in  Cole's  foliage,  and  the  aitno. 
tphere  that  embalms  Weir's  figures  and  landscapes, 
are  all  so  redolent  of  genius,  as  to  raark  a  distinct 
and  original  character  in  the  productions  of  each. 
The  age,  too,  of  the  trio,  is  nearly  the  same ;  (he 
subjects  in  which  they  most  excel  are  alike  Ameri. 
can ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  private  collection  of  the 
works  of  native  artists,  which  is  not  graced  alike  by 
the  pictures  of  the  three. 

Inman,  who  was  born  at  Utica  in  this  State,  at- 
tained a  reputation  at  an  early  day,  when  as  the 
pupil  of  Jarvis,  he  illustrated  with  bold  and  glow- 
ing hand  some  of  the  most  characteristic  passages 
in  the  Sketch  Book  ;  and  a  vivid  scene  or  two  in  the 
first  of  Cooper's  novels.  He  is  now  chiefly  known 
as  the  most  spirited  of  portrait  painters,  but  his  varied 
powers  are  sufficiently  marked  to  have  alicited  the 
remark  here  recorded  by  Mr.  Dunlap,  from  the  lips  o 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  expeiienced  jud|(«s  oC 
art  in  the  countrjr.'   '.     .  ','  i.^... 

The  versatility  as  well  of  excellence  of  Mr.  tnman 
as  an  artist,  was  once  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Sully 
in  nearly  these  words.  "  I  remember  going  round 
your  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  at  Clinton 
Hall  in  New  York,  and  seeing  a  fine  landscape,  I 
asked,  *  Who  painted  this  V  The  answer  was,  'In- 
man.' Then  I  came  to  a  beautiful  group  of  figures — 
•  Ah,  this  is  very  clever — let  us  see  whose  this  is,' 
I  looked  at  my  catalogue, — '  Inman.'  Then  some 
Indians  caught  my  eye^-eatalogue  again — '  Inman.* 
A  little  further  on,  and  I  exclaimed  '  By  George, 
here  is  the  finest  miniature  I  have  seen  for  many  a 
day  !'  it  was  a  lady  in  black,  '  Who  is  this  miniature 
painter  7'  *  Inman.'  His  large  portraits  I  was  ac 
quainted  with,  but  this  variety  of  style  took  me  alto. 
gether  by  surprise." 

The  venerable  Col.  Trumbull  was  the  first  that  dia. 
covered  the  singular  merit  of  Cole,  whose  life  isaper* 
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(ect  romance ;  but  we  must  reter  the  reader  to  the 
work  for  the  particulars.  His  grandfather  was  a  Ma- 
ryland farmer,  but  he  himself,  like  Leslie,  was  born 
in  England  of  American  parents.  He  grew  up 
•mid  the  backwoods  of  Ohio,  and  il  was  in  her 
4eep  forests,  beneath  thu  glowing  skies  of  the 
West  that  he  drank  in  that  inspiration,  which  makes 
his  autumnal  woods  and  American  sunset  so  perfect 
•nd  unique.  No  painter  ever  dared  to  paint  these 
•ubjects  as  they  are  until  Cole's  bold  pencil  essayed 
them,  and  with  every  attempt  since  made  by  others, 

.  they  are  still  peculiarly  his  own.    It  has  been  stated 

.  that  his  forest  scenes  were  condemned  in  England  be- 

/      cause  her  connoisseurs  cannot  believe  such  tints  to 

exist  in  nature.     We  remember  hearing  an  intelligent 

Englishman  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cole  pro. 

phecy  this   fate  for  his  pictures,  when  he  heard  that 

hey  were  to  be  exhibited  at  Somerset  House.     The 

early  school  of  this  artist  was  Natijre  alone,  and 

his  may  account  for  the  severity  of  his  strictures 

^  upon  the  present  state  of  art  in  England,  written 
•fier  be  had  had  an  opportnnity  of  studying 
the  best  raas'ers  in  Italy.     They  »r«  thus  introduc- 

•    ed  by  Mr.  Dunlap.  ;,  .-.-,• 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Cole  on  the  subject  of  land- 
scape, I  look  upon  as    the  highest   authority  :  as  I 
consider  bis  mind  of  the  first  order,  and  his  works 
in  that   department  of  art,  superior  to  those  of  any 
.   painter  of  the  present  day,  that  have  come  under  my 
'  inspection.    His  words  are  : 

"  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  subjects  of 
England  and  Italy ;  but  to  say  that  which  will  be 
most  available  to  you  may  be  difficult.  I  did  not 
.  find  Englatid  so  delightful  as  I  anticipated-  The 
gloom  of  the  climate,  the  coldness  of  the  artists,  to 
(etber  with  the  kind  of  art  in  fashion,  threw  a  tone 
ot  melancholy  over  my  mind,  that  lasted  for  months, 
even  after  I  bad  arrived  in  sunny  Italy.  Q 

"Although  in  many  respects,  I  was  delighted  with 
(he  English  school  of  painting,  ^yet,  oa  the  whole,  I 
was  not  disappo  nted :  my  natural  eye  was  dis- 
gusted with  its  gaud  and  ostentation  :  to  colour  and 
chiaro.scuro  all  else  is  sacrifieed — ^design  is  forgot- 
ten ;  to  catch  the  eye  by  some,  daazing  display, 
eeems  to  be  the  grand  aim.  The  English  have  a 
mania  for  what  they  call  generalizing;  which  is  noth. 
ing  more  nor  less  than  the  idle  art  of  making  a  little 
study  go  a  great  way,  and  their  pictures  are  gener- 
•11?  things  *'  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth. 
iog."  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  people  exhibits 
itself  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art — their  dextrous 
management  of  glazing,  scumbling,  &c.  Froquent 
and  crowded  exhibitions  of  recently  painted  pictures, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  climate,  account  fur  the  gaudy 
and  glaring  style  in  fashion.  There  are  few  excep- 
tions  among  the  artists  of  England  to  this  meretriui- 
style ;  even  Wilkie  and  Leslie,  in  their  late  pictures, 
have  become  more  washy  and  vapid  than  in  their  for- 
mer productions.^ 

"  These  opinons  of  existing  English  art,  I  know. 
may  be  considered  heterodox  ;  but  I  will  venture 
them,  because  I  believe  them  correct.  The  stand- 
ard by  which  I  form  my  judgment  is — beautifiil  na- 
ture ;  and  if  I  am  astray  it  is  on  a  path  which  I  have 
taken  for  that  of  truth.  i  t-    :.^..;, 

Wkir,  who  has  lately  succeeded  Leslie  at  West, 
point,  «ras  born  at  New  Rochelle  in  this  State.  His 
delicious  Italian  landscapes  made  him  first  generally 
known  after  his  return  from  Europe  ;  but  bis  reputa- 
tion has  since  then  been  much  enhanced  by  several 
fine  original   productions.      He  has  lately  painted 

.three  admirable  pictures  for  the  Hon.  G.  0.  Ver- 
planck;  and  "Bonrbon's  last  March,"  one  of  the 
three,  is  a  composition  that  would  become  the  nand 

.:.of  any  master.  Mr.  Dualap'a  opinion  of  Weir's  me- 
fit,  with  an  account  by  Dr.  Francis  of  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  productions,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing  interesting  extract : 

Mr.  Weir  has  produced  a  great  many  finislied  pic 
turcf  since  his  return  from  Italy,  several  of  which 
have  been  engraved.  His  *'  Red  Jacket"  is  well 
known.  This  chief  of  the  Senacas  exhibited  a  fine 
spocimen  of  savage  manners  when  became  with  his 
attendants,  orcompaniorsofthe  forest,  to  the  painter's 
room.  He  seated  himself  down  on  an  ample  arm. 
chair  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  superior,  and  his 
wild  tribes.men  surrounded  him.     "  It  becomes  not 


not  me,"  says  Dr.  Francis  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
"to  speak  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  painting  of 
Red  Jacket,  (Saguoaha,  or  Keeper-awake)  by  Weir 
It  is  admitted,  by  the  competent,  to  eclipse  all  other 
delineations  of  our  Indian  chiefs,  and  demands,  as  a 
work  of  art,  no  less  regard  than  the  subject  himself, 
as  one  of  pre-eminent  consideration  among  our  abo- 
rigines. The  circumstances,  however,  which  gave 
the  artist  the  opportunity  of  portraying  the  distin. 
guished  wsrrior  and  great  orator  of  the  Senaca  na- 
tion, deserves  at  least  a  short  notice.  An  acquaint- 
tance  of  some  years  with  Red  Jacket,  which  was  ren 
pered,  perhaps,  more  impressive  in  his  recollection 
by  occasional  supplies  of  tobacco,  led  him  to  make 
an  appointment  with  me,  to  sit  for  his  picture  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  city.  When  he  came  to  New 
York,  in  1828,  with  his  inierprcter,  Jamieson,  he 
very  promptly  repaired  to  the  painting-room  of  Mr 
Weir.  For  this  purpose  he  dressed  himself  in  the 
costume  which  he  deemed  most  appropriate  to  his 
character,  decorated  with  his  brilliant  overcovering 
and  belt,  his  tomahawk  and  Washington  medal. — 
For  the  whole  period  of  nearly  two  hours,  on  four  or 
live  successive  days,  he  was  as  punctual  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  artist  as  any  individnal 
could  be.  He  chose  a  large  arm.chuir  for  his  con- 
venience ;  while  his  interpreter  as  well  as  himself, 
was  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  in  surveying  the 
various  objects  which  decorated  the  artist's  room. — 
His  several  confederates,  adopting  the  horizontal 
posture,  in  diH'erent  parts  of  the  room,  regaled 
themselves  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  to  their  utmost 
gratification.  Red  Jacket  occasionsUy  united  in 
this  relaxation  ;  but  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  at. 
tention  to  the  work  of  the  painter,  as  to  think  per. 
haps  ot  no  other  subject.  At  times  he  ouinifested  ex. 
treme  pleasure,  as  the  outlines  of  the  picture  were 
filled  up.  The  drawing  of  his  costume,  which  he 
seemed  to  prize,  as  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  the 
distant  view  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  (scenery  nigh 
his  residence  at  the  Reservation)  forced  him  to  an  in- 
distinct utterance  of  satisfaction.  When  his  medal 
appeared  complete,  he  addressed  his  interpreter,  ac. 
companied  by  striking  gestures  ;  and  when  his  noble 
front  was  finished,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  with 
great  alacrity,  and  seizing  the  artist  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claimed, with  great  energy,  *  Good !  good  !*  The 
painting  being  finished,  he  parted  with  Mr.  Weir 
with  a  satisfaction  apparently  equal  to  that  which  be 
doubtless,  on  some  occasion^  had  felt,  in  ejecting 
an  Indian  treaty.  Red  Jacket  must  have  been  be- 
yond his  seventieth  year  when  the  painting  was 
made  :  he  exhibited  in  his  countenance  somewhat  of 
the  traces  of  time  and  trial  upon  his  constitntion  ;  he 
was,  nevertheless,  of  a  tall  and  erect  form,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  gait.  His  characteristics  are 
preserved  by  the  artist  to  admiration ;  and  his  majes.- 
tic  front  exhibits  an  altitude  anrpassiug  every  other 
I  have  seen  of  the  human  skill.  As  a  specimen  for 
the  craniologist.  Red  Jacket  need  not  yield  his 
pretensions  to  those  of  the  most  astute  philoto. 
pher. 

The  following  passage  "  shows  up"  a  distinguish, 
ed  American  trio  in   London,  and  accounts  very  na 
turally  for  Leslie's  so  soon  giving  up  his  situation  at 
West  Point  : 

Washington  Irving,  Esq.,  has  told  me  that  on  ar. 
riving  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he  had 
beeh  some  time,  he  found  Newton  and  Leslie  in  the 
same  house,  and  that  while  he  was  writing  his 
Sketch  Book,  he  saw  every  step  they  made  in  their 
art,  and  they  saw  every  line  of  his  writing.  Here 
was  a  communion  of  mind  that  could  not  but  lead  to 
excellence.  Irving's  admiration  of  Leslie,  both  as 
a  man  and  an  artist,  is  extreme.  A  cultivated  mind, 
purity  of  moral  character,  refined  taste,  indefatigable 
Study,  by  which  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and  skill 
in  composition  were  such,  that  having  determined 
his  manner  of  treating  a  subject,  and  drawn  it  in,  no 
change  or  alteration  took  place ;  in  this  a  perfect 
contrast  to  his  friend  Newton. 

I  have  above  said,  that  Mr.  Leslie  returned  to 
London.  In  the  only  interview  I  had  with  him, 
which  was  in  my  sick  chamber  a  day  or  two  prevu 
ous  to  his  embarkation  on  his  return,  he  did  not  ex. 
press  any  feeling  of  disappointment.  With  the  go. 
vernment  of  the  United  States  he  certainly  had  no 
cause  of  complaint.  He  was  invited  to  West  Point 
as  teacher  of  drawing,  with  the  same  emoluments 
and  accommodations  which  his  predeccssos  had  en- 
joyed. But  his  friends,  anxious  that  he  should  be  with 
thera,  had  assured  him  that  the  teachersbip  would  be 
made  a  professorship,  with  additional  advantages 
corresponding  wilh  the  other  professors,  and  that  a 
painting  room  should  be  built  for  him.  But  in  our 
representative  government,  this  required  an  act  of 


Congress,  and  the  passage  of  the  yearly  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  act  and  appropriation  was  intended  ; 
but  Mr.  Leslie  had  taken  post  at  West  Point,  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  with  his  family,  never  be- 
fore out  of  London.  The  winter  is  a  trying  season 
in  a  bleak  situation  on  the  Hudsdn^-a  situation  at 
other  times  redundant  with  charms.  Mrs.  Leslie  is 
a  London  lady,  and  her  family  remained  occupants 
of  the  house  left  by  the  artist  ;  her  heart  was  natu- 
rally  at  home.  .Leslie,  I  am  told,  upon  sn  answer 
from  the  Secretary  at  War,  that  be  could  not  order 
a  painting  room  built  until  appropriation  was  made 
for  it,  gladly  resigned  the  situation,  and  took  his 
family  to  Londen  again,  no  doubt  happy  lo  escape 
from  the  bleuk  promontory  on  which  they  had  pasrsd 
a  discontented  winter. 

There  are  several  other  favorite  artists,  like 
Doughty, — the  8<iftest  painter  of  sleepy  summer 
moontide,  or  Callin,  the  bold  wanderer  in  the  br 
W  est,  who  has  been  so  long  taking  •*  fall  lengths"  of 
the  prsries, — whose  names  seem  to  claim  a  passing 
paragraph.  But  they  all  receive  due  honor  from 
our  author,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  work  ac. 
cordingly.  The  encomium  passed  by  Mr.  Dunlap 
upon  Miss  Hall,  will  be  fully  acknowledged  by  all 
admirers  of  miniature  painting  who  have  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  observing  how  the  exquisite  touch  of 
Malbone's  pencil  lives  again  in  her  gifted  hand. 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  book, 
are  those  relating  to  Allston,  of  whom  the  following, 
among  other  anecdotes,  is  told  : 

Mr.  Allston  returned  to  America  in  1809.  When 
Robert  W.  Weir,  Eaq.  of  New  York,  was  studying 
his  profession  in  Rome,  many  years  after  Allston  left 
it,  the  artist  s  of  Rome  asked  him  after  an  American 
painter,  for  whom  they  had  no  other  name  than  the 
American  Titian.  When  Weir  mentioned  the  nam& 
of  AUston's  they  exclaimed  "  that's  the  man  !** 

Some  agreeable  specimens  of  this  eminent  artisCi 
happy  poetical  vein  are  given. 

And  as  the  '*  Paint  King"  belongs  to  our  subject, 
the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases  be  amnsed  with  this 
playful  ballad  in  imitation,  and  in  burlesque  of 
Scott's  ••  Fire  King,"  Lewis's  "  Cloud  King,"  and 
other  sportive  eflfusions  mueh  read  at  that  time.  It 
commences  as  follows : 

Fair  Ellen  WM  long  the  delifbt  of  the  younf,  '' 

No  dainsel  could  with  her  compare  ; 
Hei  cbarms  were  the  theme  of  the  heart  and  the  tongae. 
And  Bards  without  number  In  •catacies  sung, 

The  beauties  of  Ellen  the  Tair. 

Yet  cold  was  the  maid  ;  and  tliouf  li  lefiona  advaiw*4 

Alldrill'd  by  Ovidean  art, 
Andlangaianud,  and  ogled,  protestec  and|  danced, 
Like  shadows  tbey  came,  and  like  shadows  they  glaMccd 

From  the  bard  polish 'd  ice  of  her  heart. 

Yet  still  did  the  haart  of  fair  Ellen  implore 

A  something  that  could  not  be  foand  ; 
Like  a  sailor  shn  seem'd  on  a  desolate  shore. 
With  nor  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  sound  but  the  roar 

Of  breakers  high  dashing  around. 

From  object  to  object  still,  btill  would  she  veer. 

Though  nothing,  alas,  could  she  find  ; 
Like  the  moon,  without  atmosphere,  brilliant  a<id  clear. 
Yet  doom'd,  like  the  moon,  with  no  tteing  to  cheer 

The  bright  barren  waste  oi  her  mind. 

It  is  with  pain  after  such  agreeable  matters,  that 
we  feel  compelled  to  advert  to  the  spirit — any  thing 
but  gentle  or  just — in  which  the  name  and  works  of 
Col.  Trnmbull  are  uniformly  mentioned  in  this  work  ; 
and  especially  to  that  passage  in  the  second  volume 
which  has  called  forth  the  following  explaiiatioQ  from 
Col.  Trumbull : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  American : 

3ti  BaoADWAT,  Naw  York,  9ih  December,  1634. 

Mr  Dcaa  Sn — I  have  been  looking  over  Mr.  Don. 
lap'i  work  on  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America,  some 
pages  of  which  I  find  he  has  devoted  to  a  notice  of  me 
and  my  works — written  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  mode  in  which  the  mate. 
rials  were  collected,  from  the  shreds  and  patches  of 
detached  conversations  reported  to  him  from  memory, 
and  put  together  with  a  studied  spirit  of  ill.  will.  To 
this  I  have  no  objection,  nor  to  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  criticises  some  of  my  professional  works, 
for  to  Artists  in  particular  is  applicable  the  admira. 
ble  rule  given  by  our  Saviour  on  another  occasion, 
"  By  their  irorkt  ye  thall  know  them."  The  works 
of  Mr.  Dunlap  and  myself  will  be  judged  by  future 
and  perhaps  more  impartial  judges  than  we  are  of 
each  other. 

But  in  his  notice  o:  Mr.  Durand,  vol.  3,  page 
he  has  contrived  to  drag  me  again  before  his  readers. 
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in  a  way  calculated  to  leave  an  impreasioii  on  iheir 
minds  that  I  have  lately  had  the  baaenesa  to  c^use 
to  be  engraved  on  the  hilt  ot  a  sword — a  falseh^d, 
to  gratify  my  own  vanity.  It  is  due  from  me  tot  hij 
readers,  and  to  my  own  character,  to  take  notice  of 
this. 

All  who  have  read  the  history  of  the  War  o(  the 
Revoluiion,  know  that  in  1778  a  plan  was  formed  for 
the  recovery  of  Rhode  Island  from  the  British,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  it  at  the  close  of  1776.  A 
French  tleot  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  from  the  W«8t 
India  station,  under  command  of  the  Count  D'Estaijng, 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  American  force  com- 
manded by  General  Sullivan.  This  fleet  appealred 
oflTNew  York  in  August,  and  thence  sailed  to  Rhbde 
Island. 

It  is  true  that  I  had   rcaiijned   my  situation  in  Ihe 
Army  in  the  Spring  of  1777.     But  I  had  not  so  8<>on 
lost  my  relish  for   "  the    glorious  pomp  and  circiim- 
Btance  of  war"  and  therefore    I,  on  this   occasilon, 
offered  my  services  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  the  chaijac- 
ter    of  a  volunteer    Aid-de-Camp;  my    offer    Was 
accepted  and  1    accompanied    the  General  in  tliis 
character.     The    French  fleot  was  soon  drawn  ofTj 
from    their  co-operation  by  a  manoeuvre    of  Lord 
Howe,    and    our  Army   alone  continued    the  siege 
or     blockade  of  Newport  until  the   close  of  Au- 
gust, when   the    attempt  was   abandoned,    and  <>ur 
troops  retired  to  Butts  Hill,  at  the  north  end  ol  the 
island,  near  Ilowland's   Ferry.     Ou   «he   following 
morning,  I  believe,  the  29tli  August,  our  rear  gu«rd 
posted  on  Quaker  (otherwise   Windmill)  Hill  \fas 
attacked,  soon   after  daylight:  and  Gen.   Sullivan 
wishing  to  avoid  an  action  on  that   ground,  sent  ine 
with   orders  to  the   officer  commanding  the  guard 
(Col.   Wigglesworth)  to  withdraw.     In    this  affair 
Col.  Tousard  lost  an  arm.    Capt.  Walker,  of  Col. 
Henry  Jackson's  Regiment,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  some  other  loss  was  sustained  :  but  the  Guard 
was  saved  ;  the  day  passed  off*  in  skirmishing  ;  and 
towards  evening  the  enemy  pushed  our  right  wittg, 
so  far  as  to  endane;er  themselves.     I  was  ordered  to 
lead  Gen.   Lovell's  brigade  of  Massachusetts   mili- 
tia, who  formed  the  right  wing  of  our  second  lii^e, 
to  aid  in  repulsing  them  :  they  did  not  wait  for  usjto 
come  in  contact,  but  as  we  advanced,  they  retired 
behind  the  crown  of  a  hill.     I  rode  forward  to  re- 
connoitre,  and  fell  in  with  a  solitary  fatigued  Gertiian 
soldier,  irom  whom  I  took  tho   sword  in   qaesti(»n, 
and   ordered  him  to  the  rear,  while  I  rode  forward 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  look  for  the  enemy  ; — they 
had  been  repulsed  by  other  troops,  and  were  forming, 
but  vacillating  : — I  galloped  back  to  Gen.  Love|l  ; 
but  his  column,  satisfied  with  the  retreat  of  the  ene. 
my,  had  dispersed  without  the  shadow  of  order.     I 
had  meditated  a  movement  whose  success  dependied 
upon  celerity  ;  and  as  it  would  require  time  to  re. 
form   the  column,  I  gave  up  my  purpose,   and  we 
withdrew. 

General  Lorel  is  long  since   dead  ;  but  with  the 

talents  which  he  has  shown  for   investigntton,  Mr. 

Dunlap  may  perhaps  hunt  up  some  survivors  of  tbat 

day,  and  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  TRUiiouLL^ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  unquegtionable 
than  this  statement — the  substance  of  which  we  can- 
not doubt  Mr.  Dunlap  will  feel  the  justice  of  incorj^o. 
rating  in  the  ne-vt  edition  of  his  book. 

Tai.ks  OF  TiiK  Border;  by  James  Hall,  author  of 
Legends  of  the  West,  &.c.  We  gladly  welcoi^e 
this  handsome  volume  by  the  most  successful  painter 
of  frontier  life  that  has  yet  written.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  examine  its  contents. 

Cuamber's  EuiNBURuii  JouRNAT..  R.  J.  Pritcib* 
aard,  2  Hanovei  Square,  and  45  Ann  street. — This 
is  a  handsomely  printed  quarto,  containing  four  num- 
bers of  the  entertaining  original  miscellany  of  the 
work  whose  name  it  bears.  The  whole  for  12  li.2 
cents. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  American: 

Monday  noon,  Dec.  15,  1834. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  this  moment  seen  the  Ameri. 
can  uf  Saturday,  in  which  appears  a  letter  signed 
John  Trumbull,  objecting  to  a  passage  in  my  history 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  ot  the  Arts  of  Design,  and 
giving  a  narrative  of  a  transaction  which  explains 
what  had  appeared  to  me  a  contradiction  ot  a  state, 
ment  I  bad  made  in  tho  book. 

As  in  my  limited  reading  I  have  not  found  the  gen- 
tleman's name  in  any  hisiory  of  our  revolution,  I 
must  be  excused  for  relying  upon  a  statement  which 
I  have  supposed  came  directly  from  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  publication  ;  and  when  the  dale  of  an 
inscription  was  mentioned  to  me,  which  appeared  to 
contradict  the  record  of  events  which  I  had  made 
on  such  authority,  I  could  not  but  think  it  an  error  in 
the  date  given,  and  felt  myself  called  upon  to  show 
my  authority  for  the  dates  and  ficts  as  I  had  publish- 
ed them.  The  narrative  which  you  have  given  in 
the  American  of  Saturday  perfectly  explains  the 
discrepant  dates  ;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  in  a 
second  editii-n  of  my  work  (which  from  the  demmd 
fur  it  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  will  probably  soon 
be  called  for)  to  insert  the  narrative,  as  now  first 
publish  led,  of  a  transaction  so  honorable  to  the  gen 
tieman  ;  and  by  giving  it  in  its  proper  place  and  un- 
der its  proper  date,  the  passage  objected  to  being 
rendered  superfluous  and  irrelative,  will  be  ex- 
punged.     I  remain  yours  truly  and  gratefully. 

Wm.  Dunlap. 


M.  Teste, 
Mr.  de  Bresson, 
Gen.  Bernard, 
Charles  Dupin, 
M.  Passy. 


Dunlap's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
THE  Fine  Arts. — In  our  second  notice  on  Saturdajy, 
of  this  attractive  work,  we  took  occasion  to  introduce 
a  letter  from  Col-  Trumbull,  setting  himself  rig^t 
before  the  public  in  a  transaction  adverted  toby  '^^T. 
Dunlap.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  subjoining 
a  letter  from  the  latter  gentleman  expressing  his  re{a 
diness  to  incorporate  the  letter  of  Col.  Trumbull,  'in 
the  next  edition  of  the  work^k 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Europe. — By  the  Europe,  packet 
ship.  Maxwell  Master,  of  16ih  ult.,  from  Liverpool 
there  are  London  dates  of  the  15th.  Paris  13th,  and 
Madrid  of  8th  ult. 

In  England  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  father  of 
Lord  Althorp,  had  been  the  signal  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ministry — such  at  least  is  the  import  of  the 
two  subjoined  paragraphs,  from  different  London  pa- 
pers of  the  15th  : 

\From  the  Loudon  Morning  Chronicle  Nov.  15.j 
"We  have  to  coinmunicaio  the  astounding  intclli. 
gence,  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  has 
ceased  to  exist.  His  Lordship  repaired  to  the  King 
on  Thursday,  and  returned  last  night  to  announce  to 
his  colleagues  the  event.  His  Majesty,  we  learn, 
expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  Lord  M's.  adminis- 
tration, but  h(!  let  it  be  understood  that  he  considered 
it  at  an  end  with  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  present  Earl  to  the 
House  of  Lords." 

[From  ihe  London  Timet,  Nov.  15.] 
We  have  no  authority  for  the  important  statement 
which  follows,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  perfectly  true.  We  give  it  without  any  comment 
or  amplification  in  the  words  of  the  communication 
which  reached  us  at  a  late  hour  last  night.  "  The 
King  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  Lord  Spencer's 
death  to  turn  out  the  Minisfry;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
been  sent  for.     I'he  Queen  has  done  all." 

There  naust  at  any  rate  be  a  new  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Lord  Althorp  goes  up  ot 
course  to  the  other  House.  It  dojs  not  however 
seem  probable,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  tliat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  be 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  We 
should  raiher  incline  to  the  belief  that  Lord  Durham 
would  be  able — backed  as  he  seems  to  be  by  the 
popular  voice — to  force  himself  and  friends  upon  the 
King.  In  that  evt-nt  Lord  Brougham  would  be 
obliged  to  retire. 

It  is  stated  by  ihe  Jourral  of  Commerce,  that  the 
Chambers  were  convened  for  l>«t  December,  instead 
of  39th  ;  aud  it  is  iurerrcd  that  this  may  have  been 
done  at  the  urgent  9uliciiation  of  our  minister  at  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  cairying  into  tfi'cct  tho  American 
treaty. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the  new  French 
Cabinet,  as  set  down,  there  should  be  two  persons 
nearly  connected  with  America.  M  de  Bresaon  was 
long  resident  at  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, and  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Thomp- 
ton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
though  he  is  now  a  widower, — Gen.  Bernard  was 
employed  for  many   years  by  this  Government  with 


the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Brigadier  General,  as  an  E^. 
ginecr  in  constructing  the  fortifications  of  the  sea 
coast.  On  the  part  of  this  latter  genileoMn  ce>. 
tainly,  and  we  presume  as  much  of  the  formsr,  we- 
know  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  this  eoan. 
try  to  exist ;  and  are  quite  satisfied,  that  do  efforts 
will  be  wanting  on  his  part,  compatible  with  fidelity 
to  his  own  country,  to  preserve  a  good  understand, 
ing  with  ours. 

One  o'clock.— Our  papers  by  the  Europe  are  just 
come  to  hand,  and  we  find  by  the  Courier  of  14th, 
that  the  Paris  Moniteur  had  published  officially  the 
list  of  tho  Ministry  as  given  below,  ; '  1  - 

New  French  Ministry. — The  new  French  Minis, 
try  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  fresh  materials, 
— M.  Persil  being  the  only  member  of  th«  Ministry 
who  is  retained.     It  is   as  follows  : 

The  Duke  of  Bassano,  Minister  of  the  ItiHviot  and 
President  of  the  Council. 

Minister  of  Commerce. 
"  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

of  War. 
"  of  Marine.      i 

*•  of  Finance. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  this  change  <of  Ministry  in. 
dicates  any  change  of  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Go- 
vernment.  Its  annunciation,  however,  occasioned  a 
momentary  decline  of  the  funds. 

LoNiMN,  Nov.  14. — The  King  of  the  Belgians 
opened  the  session  of  the  Chambers,  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  a  Speech,  which,  like  most  Speeches  fioin 
the  Throne,  deals  only  in  those  generahties  which 
cover  insignificance  of  sutement  with  pompous  ver- 
biage, and  render  it  impossible  to  collect  from  th» 
most  careful  perusal  of  its  high  sounding  phra8e» 
any  definite  meaning. 

London,  Nov.  14. — The  French  papers  of^  Tues- 
day bring  accounts  from  Spain  of  the  5th  instant,  one 
day  later  than  our  own  accounts  published  yester. 
day.  The  Journal  des  Debats  states  that  a  courier, 
who  left  Madrid  on  the  4th  instant,  brought  intelli- 
gence that  78  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Pro- 
curadores  had  declared,  in  an  address  to  the  Queen 
Regent,  that  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  re- 
fuse all  support  to  the  Government,  if  its  system 
were  not  changed.  This  step  was  said  to  have  pro- 
duced at  Madrid  a  great  sensation.  General  Val. 
dez  had  been  named  Miaister  of  War,  in  place  ot  M. 
Zarco  del  Vaile.  M.  Medrano  would  replace  At. 
Moscoso. 

Our  Bayonne  Correspondent  transmits  to  us  s 
copy  of  the  -proclamation  of  General  Mina  on  en- 
tering on  his  command.  He  promises  pardon  and 
oblivion  to  the  insurgents  who  should  submit,  but 
declares  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  contu- 
macious. Some  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
Catalonia.  On  other  points  the  Carlists  were  display, 
ing  renewed  activity. 

Bayonne,  Nov.  5. — Gen.  Mina  entered  Pampelu- 
na  on  Thursday  the  30th  ult.  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  but  did  not  make  his  arrival  known  until  the 
1st  inst.  The  General  thought  proper  to  repair  thither 
incog.,  ill  order  to  avoid  the  feasts  which  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  preparing  for  him,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  n  private  house  of  the  town,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  .the  ladies  of  Parapeluna,  who  had 
handsomely  furnished  the  Palaiso  for  his  reception. 

It  is  now  clearly  understood  that  no  call  for  French 
assistance  has  been  made  nor  will  be.  You  may 
depend  on  what  I  say,  though  I  have  no  doubt  many 
letters  from  this  will  contradict  me  on  thtf  svbject. 

The  Monitor  ot  Thursday,  received  by  express 
with  other  papers,  contains  the  following : — ■**  The 
following  telegraphic  despatch  dated  Madrid  8th 
addressed  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  that  capi- 
tal  to  tho  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  received 
by  the  government  yesterday." 

"  The  Chamber  of  Procuradoree  have  adopted  the 
amendments  made  by  the  other  Chamber  in  the  Fore. 
ipn  Debt  Bill.  Thus  the  Gucbhard  Loan  is  ac- 
knowledged." 

Negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  to  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  go  on.  pros. 


perously. 
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The  foreign  news  of  yesterday  must  be  looked 
on  as  of  more  than  usual  importance.  Hence  we 
have  gone  through  the  papers  with  care,  and  present 
the  result,  as  we  collect  it. 

With  regard  to  the  English  ministry,  the  specuta . 
tions  of  the  London  press  are,  that  Lord  Melbourne 
will  still  remain  Premier,  tb&t  Mh  Spring  Rice  M 
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bhanceilor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Abercrom.j 
bie,  as  one  of  the  Secretaricfi,  will  lead  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  Lord  Spencer  will  probably  go  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  to  the  Colonial 
Department.  Such  an  arrangement  would  leave  noth- 
log  to  hope  for  Lord  Durham  and  hie  friends,  and 
nothing  to  fear  for  Lord  Brougham. 

As  to  the  French  Cabinet,  it  is  as  mentioned  yes- 
terday.  In  addition.  Gen.  Bernard  is  to  be  created 
Peer  of  France,  and  discharge  ad  interim  the  duties 
of  foreign  as  well  as  war  Minister,  until  M.  de  Bret- 
•on  can  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  is  Minister. 

JIf.  Tette,  in  addition  to  the  ministry  of  Com. 
loerce,  is  to  be  ad  interim.  Minister  of  Public  In. 
•tmeiibn.  The  Chambers  were  certainly  to  meet 
on  the  1st  instant. 

In  Spain  civilization  seems  retrogading.  The 
Councils  of  the  Queen  are  inefficient  and  distracted, 
while  the  civil  war  is  carried  on  in  a  spirit  that  dis- 
graces the  era  and  the  name  of  man.  Allusion  was 
made  in  our  extracts  yesterday,  to  Zumalaearre 
gu^»  success  over  Gen.  O'Doyle,  which  caused  the 
dismissal  at  once  at  Madrid  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
Zarea  del  Valle.  The  authorities  at  Madrid  pub. 
lished  an  account  of  it,  representing  it  as  a  mere 
skirmish  of  little  importance.  We  subjoin  Zumala. 
earregu}f»  account,  giving  a  quite  different  aspect  to 
the  affair.  The  cool  brutality  with  which  this  Car. 
list  Chieftain  records  the  shooting  in  cold  blood  o 
Gen.  Ct Doyle,  and  the  humanity  which  only  gives 
quarter  when  "  tired  of  killing,"  present  in  striking 
relief  the  nature  of  this  contest. 

From  the  tame  re$peeting  the  action  of  the  28th, 

near  Vittoria. 
**  Deak  Friend  Echbveria — I  beg  you  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  the  accompanying.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  all  I  could  wish,  and  on  that 
aeeount  I  do  not  forward  the  otBcial  details.  The 
Marquis  de  Valdespina  has  not  left  my  side  during 
the  two  glorious  actions,  and  Zavalia  was  with  the 
advance,  executing  my  orders. 

♦•  To-day  the  noted  ODoyle,  We  brother  the  Cap. 
tain,  and  other  officers  were  shot.  The  field  of  bat. 
tie  presents  a  horrid  sight.  The  number  of  prison. 
«rs  is  very  great.  To.morrow,  according  to  the  or- 
ders  which  I  receive  here,  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
the  interview  with  his  Majesty.  Adieu,  &,c. 
(Signed)  "  ThoMAs  Zuhalacarregut. 

"  October  28»  1834. 

*•  To  Don  Jean  Echeveria,  President  of  the 
•  •  Governing  Junta  of  Navarre. 

••  P.  S.  Tired  with  killing,  I  ordered   quarters  to 
be  gifen  to  the  prisoners." 

(Enclosure  to  his  Majesty.)] 
'•  Heredia,  7  i^eloek  at  Night,  Oct.  28, 1834 
'  **Sirk: — Phe  God  of  Armies  has  granted  two 
consecutive  days  of  glory  to  the  arms  of  your  Ma 
jesty.     Yesterday   the    revolutionary    forces,   com- 
maiided   by  O'Doyle,  were  destroyed.     This  rebel 
fell  into  our  hands,  also,  two  field.pieces,  a  stand 
of  regimenul  colours,  and  more  than  400  prison- 
ers    The  number  of  the  killed  was   horrid,   as  it 
exceeded  500. 

"  To-day  being  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  some 
fugitives  who  fled  away  from  the  action  of  yester. 
day,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town  of  Arieta,  a 
str*ng  column  made  its  appearance,  proceeding  from 
Vittoria,  and  commanded  by  the  traitor  Osma.  Be- 
ing gallantly  attacked  by  our  brave  men  it  was  dri- 
ven back  with  great  loss,  as  the  number  of  killed 
exceeds  500,  and  the  prisoners  450.  Your  Majes. 
ty'a  troops  followed  the  enemy  close  to  Vittoria. 

•*  This  occupation.  Sire,  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  not  proceeding  to  visit  your  Majesty,  as  I  had 
offered  to  do,  and  to.morrow,  most  probably,  I  shall 
again  be  deprived  of  this  honour,  owing  to  its  be. 
iog  necessary  for  me  to  observe  the  column  of  the 
reDel  Oraa,  and  of  which,  at  this  moment,  I  know 
nothing. 

*'  At  your  Majesty's  royal  feet,  &c, 

•<  Thomas  Zcmalacarregct," 


SUMMARY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. — We  have  seven  or 
eight  eommuaications  on  our  table  fiom  different 
correepondenu,  rebelling  against  Professor  Kemp's 
decision  by  authority,  as  to  the  proper  century  in 
which  Ut  Januwy  1800  is  to  be  classed.    As,  how. 


ever,  the  discusion  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  fact,  and 
is  not  likely  now, — any  more  than  at  the  period  in 
question,  when  it  was  long  and  warmly  conducted, — 
to  settle  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  and  as  moreover 
current  affairs  make  snch  a  demand  upon  our  col- 
umns, as  to  embaraass  us  daily  in  the  choice  of  what 
to  insert  and  what  lo  omit, — we  must  postpone  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  century,  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  when  ti  docs  in  truth  begin. 

Hamilton's  Monument. — For  stveral  days  past  a 
number  of  men  have  beon  f^niployed  in  raising  a 
granite  pillar  in  the  cr<iuii<i  area  of  the  Merchants 
Exchange,  the  head  of  whirli  porfurates  the  floor  of 
the  great  room  above.  This  work  is  to  sustain  a 
full  lenth  Statue  ot  Gen.  Iliumlton,  procured  by 
an  association  of  gentlemen,  wlu  several  years  ago 
subscribed  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  The  Statue  is  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble from  under  the  chisel  of  our  fellow  citizen  Ball 
Hughes.  It  is  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal  of  blue 
granite,  rising  above  the  floor  about  six  feet. — 
I  Jour,  of  Com.] 

Real  Estate  at  Jauaica. — The  great  growth  of 
this  city  and  Brooklyn,  is  felt  in  its  effects  upon  the 
value  of  property  in  neighboring  villages,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  Jamaica,  with  which  a  railroad  to 
connect  it  with  Brooklyn,is  in  progress,  to  be  finished 
in  the  course  of  the  next  summer. 

The  Eclipse. — I  observed  the  last  Solar  Eclipse 
at  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
Bpon  Westhills,  Huntington  township.  Long  Island, 
in  latitude  40  deg.  48'  47"  1-8  by  the  observations 
made  there,  and  in  longitude  4h.  53m.  52s.,  7  West 
of  Greenwich,  as  given  by  the  preliminary  calcula. 
tions  of  the  C.  S.  triangulation  from  New  York. 

The  mean  time  was,  1834,  Nov.  30th,  at  Ih.  09m. 
538.,  44  beginning^;  and  at  3h.  45m.  I8s.,  55  the  end. 

F.  R.  Hasslbr. 

The  Steamboat  William  Gibbons,  arirved  last 
night,  bringing  us  Charleston  papers  of  Saturday 
afternoon.  They  confirm  the  agreeable  intelligence 
communicated  by  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  Nullifiers  and 
Union  men  of  that  State. 

Landlords  and  Legislators. — The  Richmond  Whig 
states  that  the  landlords  residing  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Missouri  having  combined  to  charge  five 
dollars  per  week  board,  resolutions  were  introduced 
in  both  Houses,  for  changing  the  place  of  holding  the 
Session  in  order  to  escape  the  imposition  !  In  the 
Senate,  the  proposition  was  negatived  10  to  12.  In 
the  House,  it  was  debated  from  time  to  time,  and 
skilfully  brandished  over  the  heals  of  the  landlords, 
until  the  latter,  thoroughly  alarmed,  reduced  board  to 
four  dollars  per  week. 

The  Ship  Nashville,  from  this  port,  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  29th  ultimo.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker,  who  was  a  passenger,  was  landed  about 
twelve    miles    below    the    city.      Letters   mention 

that  a  carriage  had  been  sent  to  convey  him  to  the 
city.  This  is  the  gentleman  whose  sermons  at  the 
North,  descriptive  of  the  state|of  society  in  New 
Orleans,  have  been  so  misrepresented,  as  to  occa 
sion  ranch  excitement  against  him  in  New  Orleans. 

Official. — The  Government  has  been  ofRcially 
informed,  that  the  American  schooner  Mexicana, 
Graham,  had  arrived  at  Bahamas,  from  Castle  Island, 
having  been  got  off  by  the  wreckers,  with  an  augur 
holu  found  bored  in  her  button. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  26th. — Ice  was  formed  here 
last  night.  This  fact  in  itself,  is  not  to  be  regretted 
bnt  should  a  spell  of  warm  weather  come  before  the 
Sugar  Planters  shall  have  finished  grinding,  the  cane 
will  sour,  and  several  thousand  hogsheads  will  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total  of  this  year's  crop. 

It  is  believed  that  within  the  last  sixty  days,  a 
sum  little  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
paid  for  Cotton  in  this  city.  Half  a  million  of  this 
money  has  probably  been  appropriated  towards  pay- 
ing the  people  of  New  Orleans,  for  their  trouble  in 
one  shape  or  other. 

In  speaking  of  the  inauguration  at  New-Orleans  of 
the  plaster  east  of  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  the  New-Or- 
leans Advertiser  says : — **  The  farce  was  amusing, 
if  not  imposing,  and  we  must  be  contented  to  know 
that  we  have  played  the  fool  in  a  manner  that  couldj 


not  be  equalled,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  be  attempt- 
ed in  any  other  city  in  the  Union." 


The  ship  Ninus  has  sailed  from  Norfolk,  with  136 
manumitted  slaves,  to  make  a  settlement  at  Basse 
Cove,  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Young 
Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Colony  is  to  be  called  Penn  Sylvan,  it  is  intended 
that  another  expedition  shall  be  sent  within  three 
months,  of  manumitted  slaves  from  Georgia. 

Loss  OF  THE  Packet  ship  Jcpitkr. — From  Afriem. 
— The  brig  Ruth,  Taylor,  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  arrived  yesterday  at  Philadelphia.  In  this 
vessel  came  passengers,  John  Hanson,  Esq.  and 
Capt.  A.  S.  Hussy  ;  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  Ja- 
piter :  a  colored  man,  belonging  to  Maryland,  one  of 
the  emigrants  to  Cape  Palmas,  was  drowned  on  the 
7th  of  October  last,  coming  out  Bassa  Bur.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  his  family. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  wc  have  been  favor, 
ed  with  several  letters  ftom  Monrovia  detailmg  the 
particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  packet  ship  Jupiter, 
Captain  Knapp. 

The  J.ipiter  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liberia, 
in  June,  wtth  passengers  for  the  Colony.  She  had  a 
fine  run  of  27  days  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and 
met  with  no  accident  except  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
seamen,  who  fell  from  a  spar.  From  the  Cape  ue 
Verds  they  had  light  winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  on  the  first  of  August  all  iho  passengere  were 
safely  landed.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
government  house,  where  a  hymn  was  sung,  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Skinner,  one  of  the  passengers. 

The  letter  adds,  "  that  out  of  all  the  passengers 
that  went  out  by  the  Jupiter  on  the  former  voyage. 
Miss  Farrington  is  the  only  one  that  survived  ;  that 
lady  was  in  good  health. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
supercargo,  written  at  Monrovia  (without  date.) 

After  landing  our  freight  and  passengers  we  pro. 
ceeded  to  windward  as  tar  as  Manna  river.  We  had 
a  tremendous  storm  on  the  nights  of  the  14th  and 
15th.  We  were  obliged  to  lei  go  our  two  best  an- 
chors, with  70  to  90  fathoms  of  chain,  veered  away 
on  each.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th.  we  dropt  the 
stream  anchor,  the  vessel  still  dritiing,  every  sea 
making  a  breach  over,  when  at  3  o'clock,  slie  struck, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  carried  away  her  rud- 
der. In  fifteen  minutes  slie  again  struck,  at  which 
time  we  were  holding  on  to  the  main  chains,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  mast  would  go  by  the  board. 
We  stove  the  water  casks  on  deck  to  make  her 
strike  easier,  and  cut  the  siteam  cable  to  let  her 
drift  as  near  shore  as  possible,  but  she  continued  to 
strike  at  intervals  till  daylight — every  moment  ex. 
pecting  to  be  our  last.  At  this  period  we  found  our- 
selves  but  a  short  distance  from  shore,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  effected  a  landing  with  some  cloth- 
ing and  provisions,  but  the  natives  stole  both  from  us. 
After  enduring  much  from  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue, 
we  arrived  here  on  the  30th  August,  where  we  have 
suffered  from  fever,  of  whioh  Mr.  Kyon,  the  first  of- 
ficer, and  one  seaman,  have  died." 

The  Jupiter  and  kfr  cargo  are  insured.—  [Com- 
mercial.] 

The  Great  Wall  of  China. — Even  vkhen  united 
under  one  emperor,  China  trembled  at  the  Tartars  of 
the  desert.  About  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  She-hwang.te  (the  book  burner)  construe- 
the  great  wall  of  China,  to  prevent  their  incursions. 
Ti'is  wall,  which  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  world's  wonders,  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  of  great  height  and  thickness,  furnished  with 
fortresses  and  towers  innumerable,  and  is  carried 
with  singular  skill  over  mountains  and  rivers,  as 
well  as  across  the  plains  and  valleys.  Lord  Mar- 
carincy  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  ihat  it  was  cf  riainly 
the  must  stupendous  w  ork  uf  humnn  hands,  and  he 
rationally  concluded  that,  at  the  remote  period  of 
its  building,  China  must  have  been  a  very  powerful 
and  civilized  empire.  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  any  man  to 
say  that  his  grandfather  had  seen  the  great  wall  of 
China.  Mr.  Barrow,  who  saw  it  with  Lord  Macart. 
ney,  went  into  some  amusing  oalculationa  as  to  tiie 
quantity  of  the  materials  it  contains.  According  to 
his  account,  all  the  matirils  of  all  the  dwelling 
houses  ef  England  and  Scotland,  supposing  then  at 
that  period  (at  the  and  of  the  last  century)  to  amount 
to  1,800,000,  and  to  average  2,000  cubic  feet  of  brick 
work  or  masonry,  would  be  barely  equivalent  to  the 
bulk  of  the  wsU,  without  taking  in  its  forti  esses 
a:id  towers,  which  he  calculated  contained  as  much 
masonry  and  briek.work  as  all  London  did  at  that 
lime.  Stupendous  as  was  the  work,  it  failed  in  ita 
object. 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 
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AuuvAi.  OP  TBS  tHir  Unitkd  States. — The  Uni- 
ted States  frigate  United  States,  Captain  Ballard, 
arrived  on  Wednesday,  lOtb.^fromJthe  Mediterrane- 
an, having  sailed  from  Mahon  on  the  26th  Ociobek'« 
I  and  passed  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  on  the  38th.->- 
Left  at  Mahon  the  Delaware  74,  Captain  Nicholson. 
and  United  States  schooner  Shark,  all  well.  Tl^e 
John  Adams  sailed  for  Marseilles  on  the  22d  Oi 
October.  The  cholera  had]  much  subsided  at  Ma 
hon  when  the  United  States  UTt. 

The  United  States  frigate  Vnittd  Statesha.B  covne 
ap,   and  we  annex  a  corrected  list  of  her  officer*. 

The  United  States  beat  in  f  ver  the  bar  off  Sandfy 
Hook  at  two-thirds  flood  tide,  making  eleven  tacks, 
and  drawing  at  the  time  22  feel  10  inches  water.^- 
This  certainly  does  not  look  as  though  this  harbor 
were,  as  it  has  been  the  aim  in  some  quarters  to  re 
present  it,  inaccessible  to  ships  of  war  of  the  largec|t 
class. 

Offickrs  or  i  he  United  Statbs. 

Commander — H.  E.  Ballard  Esq. 

Liruttnanta — F.  Buchannon,  G.  A.  Magrader, 
T.  O.  Selfhdge,  A.  K.  Long,  and  S.  S.  Lee. 

Surgeon — S.  Rapalje. 

PmrKr—J.  N.  Todd. 

Sailing  Master — F.  W.  Moores.  Second  Ma$. 
ter — T.  A.  Hunt.  Chaplain — C.  S.  Stewart.  A8\ 
tiatant  Surgeon — J.  C.  Spencer.  Pasted  Midship^ 
men — William  A.  Warts,  Alberto  Griffiths,  Olivef 
S.  Glieson,  John  J.  Glasson.  Midshipmen — C.  Richt 
ardson,  R.  D.  M'Donald,  M.    S.  Pitcher,  R.  Bache^ 

A.  F.  V.  Gray,  D.  D.  Porter,  R.  L.  Tilgham,  W.  S. 
Williamson.  J.  L.  Heap,  A.  M'Lane,  W.  B.  Beverly. 
I>.  Lynch,  J.  M.  Frailey,  J.  Comee,  T.  W.  Magruderi 
T^  W.  Gumming,  M.  Donaldson.  Boatswain — G; 
Blanchard.  Sailmaker — J.  Beggs  Carpenter — P 
H.  Dee.     Gunner — S.  G.City.    Officers  of  Marines — I 

B.  Mscomber,  Captain;  T.  W.  Young,  2d  Lieu, 
tenant. 

Passengers — W.  E.McKenney,  E.  Ridgeway,  W 
G.  Woolseyand  J.  L.Lardner,  Lieutenants.     S.  T. 
Giliei,  Passed    Midshipman.     E.  C.  Kennedy,  Mid. 
shipman. 

[From  the  Courier  aod   Eiiqnirer.j 
f<t  the  Right  Reverend  and  Reverend  the  Clergy  of 

the  City  of  l^ew  York  .— 

Revbrkno  ^|R«, — By  the  returns  of  the  last  year 
it  appears,  above  tvjremy-four  thousand  persona  re. 
reived  alams  ill  this  city  during  the  winter.  Such 
return  is  independent  of  the  vast  numbers  to  which 
a  truly  benevolent  and  Christian  sympathy  atfordpd 
relief  in  private. 

I  shall  not  offer  the  incenae  of  praise  to  those  ac. 
tuated  by  principles,  which  amply  repay  the  feel 
ing  heart,  engaged  in  such  Heavenly  acts  of  mercy 
Bui,  Reverend  Sirs,  I  humbly  and  respectfully  ven 
ture  to  address  you,  that  this  aciive  stream  of  be- 
nevolence whvch  runs  down  our  streets,  may  be  so 
directed  as  not  to  cherish  vice,  promote  idleness 
and  profligacy,  and  generate  the  very  misery  which 
calls  it  forth. 

j\f  y  dtimble  suggestion  is,  that  while  all  cases  of 
distress  snail  be  eauaifo^  into  and  relieved ;  yet  in 
doing  80,  that  the  objects  of  such  aympathy  may 
be  raised  from  their  dependent  state,  and  th^tjnthe 
dispensation  of  aid,  idleness   and  vice   shall  not  be 

feu^rated  but  repressed.     Without  further    preface, 
beg    leave   to  submit  for  consideration,  that  each 
Church  or  Congregation  in  this  city,  shall  nominate 

two  of  tht'ir  party  to  attend  at  a  meeting  on 

evening  next,  the instant,    at ,   to  take  int.» 

consideration  the  foliowing  measuies,  or  such  oth- 
ers  as  in  their  united  wisdom  should  seem  calcula- 
Uid  lo  obtain  the  end  in  view. 

Ist.  'J'hat  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House 
be  requested  to  take  a  share  m  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  to  furnish  a  clerk  and  apartt 
meot  at  their  office,  in  the  Pnrk,to  which  all  conimu 
nicatiQns  shall  be  directed,  for  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  object  in  view. 

'id  That  all  persona  addressing  letters,  petitions* 
or  applying  for  relief,  those  applied  to  shouldjforwar J 
such  applications  with  the  name  of  the  persons  seek- 
ing aid,  the  number  of  their  residence,  &c.  to  the 
clerk,  at  the  Alms  House — by  whom  such  ap- 
plications shall  be  forwarded  to  the  visitors  of  the 
district  in  which  the  applicant  resides  ;  as  also  to 
the  congregation  of  which  the  applicant  is  a  mem. 
bar. 

3d  That  each  church  or  congregation  shall  ap- 
point a  number  of  their  members  to  the  peculiar  du- 
ties of  visiting  the  diauessed,  and  those  in  want,  so 


I  that  two,  at  least,  shall  be  at  all  times  prepared  to 
laitendon  the  Lord's  day,  from  two  to  five  o'cloek, 
and  on  Wednesdays,  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  upon 
I  being  notified  so  to  do,  by  the  clerk  of  the  institu. 
jtion. 

I  4th  Thtt  every  yearly  subsriber  of  one  dollar 
and  upwards  shall  have  the  liberty  of  returning  to 
,'the  office  the  name  and  residence  of  any  person  they 
{deem  an  object  of  distress,  as  well  as  of  all  who 
may  apply  to  them  for  aid. 

5th  That  a  weekly  statement  shall  be  made  of 
|the  cases  of  distress,  a  statistical  account  kept  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  ;  the  denomination  to  which 
the  applicants  belong  notified,  so  that  permanent  aid 
may  be  afforded — avoiding  however,  all  exposures 
:not  necessarilly  called  forth. 

9th  That  all  cases  of  imposition  and  profligacy 
i shall  be  published,  describing  the  person  so  accu- 
rately as  to  check  imposition. 

I  Expected  ewnssquences. — That  the  evils  arising 
:  from  vagrancy,  among  which  the  greatest  are  the 
liiemoralization  of  the  children,  would  be  checked, 
those  exhibitisns  of  wretchedness  and  distress  ren- 
dered useless,  which  are  adopted  to  excite  com- 
passion— while  at  the  saaie  time  every  benevolent 
character  would  have  the  consolation  to  know  that 
those  who  applied  to  them  would  be  relieved,  if  wor 
thy  of  it,  and  that  by  their  causing  enquiry  to  be 
made,  they  were  not  turning  aside  from  the  poor, 
but  from  the  hypocrite  and  impoater,  the  promoters 
of  crime  and  infamy. 

The  visiting  on  Sunday  would  enable  the  visiters 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  persons  they  visi. 
led,  and  serve  as  a  check  on  dissipation ;  would 
tend  to  preserve  the  youth  from  a  total  disregard  to 
religion ;  would  afl'ord  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
giving  advice  as  to  the  children,  and  in  various  way(< 
prove  salutary  to  the  family, 

The  various  denominations  are  invited,  in  the 
hope  thai  benevolence  and  real  Christian  principles 
will  actuate  all  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  not  a 
spirit  in  any  way  sectarian,  to  mar  that  charily  which 
is  the    mast  striking  feature  of  general  Christianity 

The  editors  of  the  several  papers  and  publications 
in  this  city,  are  requested  to  give  place  to  the 
foregoing,  with  a  view  to  any  further  suggestions 
anJ  a  full  examination  of  a  most  important  subject. 

Prof.  Vethake  has  been  elected  President  of  Wash 
ington  College,  Va.  Wo  do  not  know  whether  ha 
will  accept  the  station. 

{  Census  of  Michigan. — Acting  Governor  Mason 
transmitted  a  special  message  to  the  legislative 
jcouncil  of  Michigan  on  the  18th  ult.,  communicating 
;  for  the  information  of  tl  at  body,  the  result  uf  the  cen 
jsus  of  the  territory, taken  in  conformity  with  an  act  ef 
,the  council,  so  far  as  returns  had  been  received.  No 
returns  had  conqe  in  at  that  date,  from  the  counties 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  but  those  from  the  peninsu 
la  alone,  exhibited  a  result  so  far  beyond  the  nuin 
ber  required  to  entitle  the  territory  to  admission  into 
the  Union,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  (60,000,) 
that  the  Governor  conceived  it  unnecessary  to  delay 
urging  upon  the  council  preliminary  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  state  constitution.  With 
this  view,  he  recommends  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion, at  an  early  day  ;  and  as  a  further  preliminary 
step,  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  Congress,  to  set  off 
a  separate  and  disttinct  territorial  government  for  the 
country  lying  West  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  now  in- 
cluded in  the  terptory,  which  he  represents  as  de. 
sired  by  the  citizens  of  that  section. 

{t  appears  from  tho  message,  that  the  population 
|of  the  peninsula  alone,  amounts  to  85,856.  By  the 
{census  of  June,  1830,  taken  under  the  authority  ol 
jihe  United  States,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
jpcninsula  was  about  38,000 ;  and  in  the  whole  lerri. 

ory  31 ,689 — showing  more  than  a  tliroe-fold  incrcaf  c 

n  about  four  years. 
Application  has  already  been  inaJe  to  Congress 

or  the  admission   of  Michigan   into  the  Union,  und 

be  case  is  among  the  unfinished  business  of  the  las 
Session. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  been  presented  with 
a  bust  of  Napoleon,  by  Dr.  Antomarchi,  one  of  the 
inedical  attendants  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  which 
teems  to  have  thrown  the  Common  Council  into  ec- 
itacy.  According  to  the  Neje. Orleans  Courier  of 
^2d  November,  the  Clergy,  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
lion,  the  Governor,  the  Judges,  Officers,  &c.  &c 
were  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  23(/  .'  at  the  City  Hall. 
jn  order  to  receive  with  all  honor  the  aforesaid  bust 
land  its  donor  !     We  wonder  whether  Marseilles  or 

Bordeaux  would   thus  turn  out  to  receive  a  bust  of 

A'ashington. 


.„  ^.-^^.Vota.l  £cllpMe  of  Uke  Sun. 

MiLLKDGEviLLK,  (Geo.)  Dec.  2. 
7'Ae  Solar  Eclipse. — Having  a  perfectly  clear  sky 
last  Sunday,we,  at  Milledgeville,in  common  with  all 
others  we  presume  in  the  track  of  the  total  obaoura. 
tion,  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  sublime  phe- 
nonenon.  Nor  was  the  rare  occasion  lost  to  sci- 
ence.  Mr.  Nicollet,  a  distinguished  Astronomer 
from  Paris,  now  on  a  scientific  tour  throngh  the  Uni. 
ted  Stales,  took  this  place  on  his  way  to  the  West  ; 
and  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Dugas  and  Ford,  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Being  well  provided 
with  appropriate  instruments,  we  doubt  not,  their 
observations  were  accurate  and  satisfactory,  and 
will  probably  tend  to  advance  several  branches  of 
science.  Among  which,  one  thing,  interesting  to 
the  State,  we  presume  will  be,  the  exact  ascertain, 
ment  of  the  lattidude  and  longitude  of  its  capital. — 
This,  and  any  other  results  that  we  may  be  able  to 
procure,  we  shall  of  course  be  happy  to  commoni- 
cate  to  our  readers. 

We  were  prepared  for  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
but  the  event  outwent  our  anticipations.  With  thou, 
sands  of  others,  we  watched  the  instant  when  the 
last  beam  was  shut  out,  rendering  the  planetary  mo. 
ton  visible.  Then  ensued  an  interval  of  more  than 
a  minute,  of  indescribably  awful  grandeur.  A  pall 
of  funeral  black  drawn  over  the  sun,  whose  efiul. 
2ence  still  broke  off  around  it;  and  then  the  first 
gush  of  light  as  it  opened  out  to  ua  for  that  litll* 
instant,  while  the  naked  eye  not  yet  overpowered, 
could  still  be  fixed  on  the  whole  orb  of  the  moTing 
moon.  The  universal  twilight,  the  appearance  of 
the  stars,  the  ro^y  hue  like  moining,  all  around  the 
horizon,  the  budden  chili  of  temperature,  showed 
for  the  only  time  ia  most  Uvea,  how  it  would  ba,  if 
the  sun  should  be  stricken  out  in  mid-day.  It  was  a 
spectacle  that  terrified  the  savage,and  astonished  the 
vulgar  eye.  It  elevated  and  strengthened  all  hu> 
man  conception  of  omnipotent  power,  and  showed 
forth,  in  the  wonderful  accuracy,  even  to  a  second, 
of  the  astronomical  predictions  of  the  event,another 
of  the  triumphs  of  that  grandest  and  most  exact  of 
the  sciences. 

The  line  of  total  occulation,  seventy  miles  wide 
or  more,  cuming  from  the  Pacific  and  crossing  our 
western  wilds,  and  the  back  parts  of  Misaissippi  and 
Alabama,  took  through  the  central  region  of  Geor. 
gia,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Being  viai. 
le  in  no  part  of  Eupope  :  Georgia,  and  a  small 
corner  of  South  Carolina,  wae  the  only  part  of  the 
globe  at  all  favorable  to  observation  ;  and  we  are 
rejoiced  to  lesrn  that  the  opportunity  has  not  been 
neglected.  We  hear  of  gentlemen  from  distant 
places,at  Beadfort  and  at  Ebenezer,  near  Savannah, 
and  probably  at  other  points,  whose  simultaneous  la- 
bors will  lend  to  correct  or  to  corroberate  each  other. 

P.  S.  Haying  called  on  Mr.  Nicollet,  he  kindly 
furnished  us  with  such  of  the  results,  interresting  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  as  could  be  made  out, 
without  detailed  «nd  protracted  calculation.  They 
will  be  found  below. 

Mr  N.  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  great  merit 
of  Pain's  American  Almanac;  the  astronomical 
records  of  which,  he  sayaJ^are  not  surpassed  in  ac- 
curacy  by  the  eeleblated  Ephemerides  of  England, 
of  France,  or  of  Germany.  ,.      ;, 

AsTROMCAL    QaSERVATIONa.       *  '0'*'>» 

Of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  made  the  30«A  Nov. 
1834  at  the  State  House,  MiUrdgevills,  Geo. 


u. 


s. 
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53  I  Mean  time 


Beginning  of  the  Eclipse,     0     15 
Beginning  of  total  darkness,  1     24    »»  ■ 
End  of  total  darkness,  1     44     08  f  „  *"  '5* 

End    of  the   Eclipse,  3      5    42  J  State  houee 

A  diflferance  will  be  perceived  between  these  cal- 
culations, and  those  set  down  in  Paine's  American 
Almanac ;  but  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
capital  uf  Georgia,  now  ascertained,  could  not  be 
aciurately  known  to  tiiat  geniletnan.  The  Almanao 
is  correct  according  to,  tho  beat  data  then  extant.-^ 
[Journal.] 

BaooKviLLK,  Ind.,  Nov. 39th. — Hogs.'.' — For  the 
ast  three  weeks  our  eyes  have  been  greeted  with 
scarce  any  thing  except  vast  droves  of  the  swinish 
multitude.  Within  thit  time,  "  from  our  own  idea 
of  things,"  and  from  the  calculations  of  others  there 
must  have  passed  thro'  this  place,  upwards  of  Tmie. 
TV  Thousanh  Hogs  ;  all  weading  their  way  to  Cin. 
cimiati,  the  greatest  hog  market,  we  would  venture 
to  say  in  the  known  world.  All  these  hogs  are  from 
a  small  section  of  this  State.  We  are  told  by  the 
oldest  settlers, — there  never  was  as  many  hogs  drove 
through  this  place  in  one  year,  before,  as  bas  been 
within  the  last  three  weeks.  Some  days  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vast  arena  of  nature^9  store  bouse  was  filled 
with  Hogs. — (American.} 


(    - 
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Teurtday,  DeCf  11 — In  Skmate. 

In  purtutnoe  of  the  resolution   passed  yesterday, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  its  Standing  Com 
mittees ;  and  the  ballots  reauUed  in  the  choice  of 
the   following  gentlemen,  to  serve  for  the  present 
session. 

Foreign  Relations — Mr.  Clay,  Chairman ;  Messrs. 
King,  ot  Georgia,  Mangum.  Sprague,  Tallmadge. 

CvmmUtee  on  Finance — Mr.  Webster,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  Wright,  Tyler,  Mangum,  Ewing. 

Committee  on  Commerce — Mr.  Silsbee,Chairmsn 
Messrs.    King,   of  Alabama,  Waggaman  Sprague, 
Wright. 

Committee  on  Manufaeturea — Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Morris,  Knight  Prentiss, 
Tyler. 

Committee  on  Agriculture — Mr.  Brown,  Chair, 
man;  Messrs.  Kent,  Swift,  Robinson,  Morris. 

Committee  on  Military  Affaire — Mr.  Benton, 
Chairman ;  Messrs.  Tipton,  Preston,  King,  of  Ala. 
bama,'  Clayton. 

Committee  on  Militia — Mr.  Robinson  Chairman ; 
Messrs.  Hendricks,  M'Kean,  Waggaman,  Swift 

Committee  on  Naval  Affaire — Mr.  Southard, 
Chairman;  Messrs.  Robbins,  Tallmadge,  Bibb, 
Black. 

Committee  on  Pafi/te  Landt — [The  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  last  session  was  continued  for 
the  present  session,  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  du 
ring    the    last   week.     The     members    consist     of 
Messrs.  Poindexter,  (Chairman,)  Moore,  Prentiss 
McKean,  and  Olay] 

Committee  on  Private  Land  Claima — Mr.  Black, 
Chairman ;  Messrs.  Kane,  Naudain.  Porter,  Shep- 

l«y. 

Committee  on  Indian  Affaire — Mr.  White,  Chair- 
man; Vl«««n.  Tiptoo,  Smith,  Swift,  Frelinghuysen. 

Commtttt  on  Clawma — Mr.  Bell,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  TI|pl«n,  Nau<kiiii  Bit>«a,  Shepley, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary — Mr.  Clayton,  Chair 
man  ;  Messrs.  Prelkon,  Bell,  Sfflith>  Leigh. 

Committee  on  the  Poet  Offiee  and  Poet  Rootle. — 
[The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
of  the  last  session  was  continued  for  the  present  ses. 
sioo,  by  a  resolution  passed  unanimously,  during  the 
last  week.  The  members  consist  of  Messrs.  Grundy, 
(Chairman)  Ewing,  Robinson,  Knight,  Southard.] 

Committee  on  Penaiont. — Mr.  Tomlinson,  Chair- 
man; Messrs.  Tallmadge,  McKean,  Prentibs,  Pres. 
ton. 

Committee  on  Roadaand  Canals. — Mr.  Hendricks, 
Chairman ;  Messrs.  Kent,  Robinson,  Robbins,  Mc 
Keao. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. — Mr.  Ty 
ler.  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Kent,  Bibb,  Southard,  Tom 
linson. 

Committee  ou  Revolutionary  Claims. — Mr.  Moore, 
Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Smith,  White,  Leigh.  Freeling 
faajrseii. 

Committee  to  Credit  and  Report  the  Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Senate. — Mr.  -Knight,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Morris. 

Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills. — M.Shepley,  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  Robinaoo,  Morris. 

House  op  Rkpexsentatives. 

[On  Monday  last,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
annottoced  as  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  re- 
organi2e  the  Treasury  Department :  Messrs.  Wayne, 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  McKennan,  Cambreleng,  Ren 
cher,  Evans,  Pope,  Jarvis,  McKay. 

And  on  Tuesday  last,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  announced  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the  part 
of  this  House  on  the  Death  of  Lafayette  :  Messrs. 
Hubbard,  Lincoln,  White,  Allen,  of  Virginia,  Mar- 
shall. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
announced  as  the  Cammittee  on  the  Destruction  of 
ib«  Treasury  Building :  Messrs.  Gilmer,  Archer, 
Binney,  Beardsley,  Gorham,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Speight,  Hubbard,  Carr. 

Namerons  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions, 
were  laid  before  the  House  :  among  the  former,  one 
from  J.  N.  Reynolds,  praying  that  an  expedition  may 
be  fitted  out  for  surveying  the  reefs  and  islands  in 
the  Pacific  and  on  the  North- West  Coast. 

J  To  show  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view, 
Mr.  Pearce  stated  thet  there  were  now  engaged  in 
tha  whale  fishery  132,000  tons  of  shipping,  that 
there  were  employed  10,000  seamen,  and  that  the 
business,  direct  and  indirect,  employed  170,000  tons 
of  ahipping,  and  more  than  12,000  seamen ;  that 
more  than  one.  tenth  part  oi  our  whole  navigation 
was  engaged  in  it,  and  the  capital  invested  was 
tl2,000,0M).  He  further  suted  that  the  annual  loss 
of propertjTj  upon  ib«  ialanda  and  raafs  not  laid  down 


upon  any  chart,  was  fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  the 
expedition  and  survey  request  ed.        ' 

[f^om  the  Beaton  Literary  Magatine.^ 
SUNSET  ON  THE  ALLEGHANY. 

I  was  a  pensive  pilgrim,  at  the  foot 

Of  the  crowned  Alleghany, — when  ho  wrapt 

Ilia  purple  niamle  gloriously  around, 

A  id  took  the  homage  of  the  princely  hills. 

And  ancipnt  forest^,— as  thiy  bowed  them  down, 

Each  in  bis  order  of  nobility. 

And  then,  in  glorious  pomp,  the  lun  retired 

Behind  the  solemn  shadow,  and  his  train  ,  '■•:■ 

Of  crimson,  and  of  azure,  and  of  gold,  '  -.. 

Went  floating  up  the  senith,  tint  on  tint, 

And  ray  on  ray, — till  all  the  concave  caught 

His  parting  benediaiou. 

But  the  glow 
Faded  to  twilight,  and  dim  twilight  sank 
In  deeper  shade, — aud  there  that  mountain  stood 
In  awful  state,  like  dread  ambassador 
"I'ween  eartfi  and  heaven.    Metbought,  it  frowned  severe 
Upon  the  world  ben  sath,  and  lifted  up  :    -  -  . 

The  accuser's  forehead  sternly  toward  the  sky,   -  ' 
To  witness'  'gainst  its  sins.    An4  is  it  meet 
Fur  ihce, — thou  raised  on  cloud-capped  pinnacle, 
To  scorn  thine  own  original,  the  dust. 
That  sometimes  eddying  on  the  angry  winds 
Uoth  sweep  thy  base ! 

Say,— is  it  meet  for  thee,       . 
Hiding  thyself  in  mystery,  to  impeach 
This  aether  sphere, — from  wheacothy  rocky  root 
Draws  strength  and  nutriment  1 

But  Id  :  a  star. 
The  first  fair  herald  of  advancing  nieht, 
Dotb  peer  above  thy  summit,— as  some  babe 
Might  gaze  with  t)row  of  timid  inuocence 
Over  a  giant's  shoulder.    Hail,  lone  star ! 
Thou  friendly  watcher  o'er  an  erring  world, 
'1  bine  uncondeinning  glance,  doth  aptly  teach 
C^f  that  untiring  mercy  which  vouchsafes 
Thee  light,  and  man,  salvation.    Not  to  mark 
And  treasure  up  hin  follies,  or  recount 
Thmr  secret  record  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
Tbeu  com'si.     Metliinka,  Uiy  tenderness  would  shroud. 
With  trembling  mantle,  bis  infirmities, 

Tlufiirtst  natures  art  most  pitiful ; 

But  they  who  feel  corruption  strong  within, 

To  launch  their  darts  me«t  fiercely  at  the  trace 

Uf  ttteir  own  image  in  another's  breast. 

Thus  the  wild  bull,  that  in  some  mirror  spies 

Hi.«ewn  mad  visage,  furiously  de.«troyg  •'  : 

Th^  Trail  reflector.    But  thou,  stainless  star, 

Shalt  stand  a  watchman,  on  Creation's  walls, 

Whilij  race  on  race  their  little  round  shall  mark, 

And  slumber  in  the  tomb.    Still  point  to  all 

Who  through  this  evening  scene  may  wander  on, 

And,  from  yon  mountain's  pioiid  magniflcencc, 

Turn  to  thy  milder  beauty, — point  to  all. 

The  eternal  love  that  nightly  sends  ihce  forth, 

A  siJsnt  teacher  of  its  sacred  lore.  L.  H.  8. 


SURVKYORS*  INSTRVMEKT8. 

X3r  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  ul'  superior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizM,  with  high  mag 
niJying powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughion,  togetner  with 
a-iarse  assortment  ol  Engineering  Inatrumenia,  manufactured 
and  soldby  E.  &  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t  coraer  of  Maidenlane 


ItJ-  TOVeNSBND  *  DURFEK,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
faeturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their  establish 
Bientio  Hudson,  underthe  name  ol  Z>ur/ee,  J»/ay  k  Co.  offer  to 
supplvRopeof  any  required  length  (without  splice)  for  in- 
ciined'planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
tbemiuany  oftheprincipalcities  in  the  United  States.  Asto 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  arereferredtoJ.B.  Jervia,Eog. 
M.  Si  U.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engiaesr 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Raihroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbiacounty,  New- York,  t 
January  -i9,  18S3.  S 


■  -.*»*iTT:  ,* 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT«  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

8pikea  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head,  so  as 
not  to  admit  waur. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  CORNING 
8i  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the  Faaory, 
Troy,  W.Y.  sept-IS^Iy 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

{fCr  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Phineas  Davis,  patentee  ot 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  (it  up  at 
short  notice  any  number  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheels  has  been  fully  testedl 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fitted  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cars,  the  sulMcriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persona 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
can  be  offered  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  wiUi 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  but  a  few 
setu  wanted,  the  chills  and  patternsare  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  ipaliinglhe  same,  aad  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheels.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
pattnt  right. 

Samples  ef  the  abeve  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  Railroad 
Journal ;  at  the  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Raih-oad, 
Boston ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
House,  Philaddphia.  All  orders  directed  to  J.  W.  &  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subKriber,  Joppa  Mills,  Linle 
Gunpowder  Post-OflSce,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER.    a3 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

8:5- THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  and  «s- 
pecially  Railroad  and  Transportation  C^oiiipanit^,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Etifines.  and  otlier  railway  car- 
iiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  tti«  United  States 
Engineers,  by  letters  patent  from  the  L  nited  States,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  coiuitruction  o  t 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  to.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagements  they  may  make  in  refer^^i^e  to  this  line  0t 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  posMSsion  the  requisite  sppara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  clasMes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  tbe 
following  rates  of  speed,  vu.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  B)K«d  of  18  miles  per 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  ifc!  1  2  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  othftr  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ot  the  same  class,  with  res^tert 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  mi  the  conveyance  ot  tmrttiens,  ttut 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  tbeir  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plnejwood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
eiicines. 

"rbe  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  class  can  be 
procured  fVom  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  tee.  and  otlier  communications  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 


By  order  of  the  Company, 
WILL 
December  2d,  1833. 


WILLIAM  NOIKIS.  Secretary. 


Fr    further  information  «n   this  subject   see   No.  49,   pag 
773,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


RAIL'WAY  IROK. 

1      Fiat  Bare  in 

t3r  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengihsoi  UiolS 

3eo  do.      li  do.       i    do.    I  feet  counter  surtk 

40  do.      1 1  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  al 

800  do.      S    do.        I    do.    ;  an  angle  ot4o  de- 

800  do.      'H  do.        t     do.    I  grees  wiih  apli- 

soon  expected.  |  cing plates,  nails 

J  to  MliU 

850  do.  of  Edge  Railsof  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  withihs  requiaiic 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  aad  36  inches  dlaneter  Itov 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  80  inches  dlaatcter  for  Loco- 

«Axles  of  ^,  3i,  SI,  3, 31,31,  and  ^  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  blfove  will  l>esold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Ooveraments 
and  Incorporated  Oovemments,  and  the  Drawback  taken  In 
part  payment.  A.  It  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofallthe  different  kindsof  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  ex hibited  to  ihoae  disposed  lo 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


SURVEYING  AND  ENfilNEERiaifi 
INSTRUBtENTS, 

23"  The  subscriber  manutacture^all  kinds  of  Instruments  iu 
hippiofeseion,  warranted  equal,  ifnotruperior,  in  jwiaciples  ot 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manaf^c- 
lured  in  the  United  States  ;  several  ot  which  ars entirely  nese: 
amons  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
oflhe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Oonrom- 
eter,  with  two  Telescopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wuha 
Goniometer  attached,  pariicuJarlT  aJapied  to  Railroad  purpo- 
MS.  WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

Tbe  following  recommendations  are  respeetfully  submitted 
to  Kogineera,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltimore,  18S3. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respectini;  the  Instruments  manu- 
facturetl  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  - 
road,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  inlbraatioA. 
The  whole  numt>er  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nusi- 
berofthe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
elusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  o(  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
in  fact  needed  but  liule  repairs,  except  from  accideats  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  fouad  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  compaase) 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to'  any  oiher  de- 
cripiioo  of  Goniometer  that  we  (lave  yetiVied  in  laying  the  rails 
on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
telescope,  jn  place  of  tne  vane  sights,  leaves  the  eneinen 
scai'Cciy  «ny  thing  to  desire  in  (he  f<>rmatii>ii  i>r  convenicine  ol 
the  Coiiifass.  Ills  indeed  ihe  niostcompleielT  ada^acd  lu  later 
al  angled  ol  any  simple  and  cliea/ insiruuient  that  I  have  yr( 
seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerml  to  all  oilirra 
now  in  use  for  laying  ofrails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithinlt 
it  will  be  as  hi"blT  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
RespectTulfy  tnv  triend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philxdelphia,  February,  18SS. 

Haviuf  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  oi  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely  say  1  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  ady  uiher  instrument  ol  the  kind, 
now  in  use.  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors.  £.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young, of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  laytn 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  Cngi- 
neers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  thai  purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad. 

ml  ly  OermarH.  and  Norriat  Railroad, 
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THE  HlSTORy  OF  LIFE.— By  B.  Comwall 
Day  dawn'd.    Within  a  curtaiit'd  room 
Plll'd  to  rainlneAi  with  pel  fume, 
A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom. 

Day  ckM'd.    A  child  had  seen  (he  Vtfht, 
But  for  the  lady,  fair  and  lirieht, 
She  rested  in  undreaming  niglit ! 

Springs  came.    The  lady's  grave  was  jrecn. 
And  near  it  ofleiitimes  wan  uten, 
A  gentle  hoy,  witii  thoughtless  niein. 
Year*  fled.    He  wore  a  manly  race, 
And  struggled  In  the  world's  rough  race, 
And  won  at  last  a  lofty  place. 

And  then,  he  died  !    Behold  before  ye. 
Iluiuanity's  brief  sum,  and  stnry, 
Liie,  Death,  and  all  that  is  of—Glory. 

FiiMiNiNe  Deceftion. — M.  de  Balza;.  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  French  modern  writers,  has  made 
soma  observations  upon  tlie  fair  sex  in  bis  liew 
work  of  "Feragus,  Chief  of  the  Devoraus  :"      | 

*'  There  are  very  few  women  who  have  not  boien, 
once  in  their  lives,  exposed  to  an  interrogatory  pre- 
cise, short  and  cutting  ;  one  of  those  questions  made 
without  commiseration  by  their  husbands,  the  dread 
of  which  alone  causes  a  cold  shaking  fit,  and  khe 
first  word  of  which  strikes  the  heart  like  the  pcjint 
of  a  poniard.  From  thence  the  axiom,  Every  teon^an 
liet — an  oflicious  lie.  a  venal  lie,  a  sublime  Jie  ;  a  hor- 
rible lie  ;  but  obliged  to  lie.  This  obligation,  thien, 
once  admitted,  is  it  not  essential  to  lie  skilfully  ?  The 
women,  therefore,  in  France  are  admirable  liars  ; 
our  manners  teach  them  deceit  so  well !  In  short, 
woman  is  so  ingenuously  impatient,  so  pretty,]  no 
graceful,  so  true  in  lying,  she  avows  so  well  its 
utility  to  avoid  in  social  life  the  viok-nt  shocks 
whfch  domestic  happiness  would  not  resist,  thai  it 
is  as  necessary  as  the  cotton  in  which  they  place 
their  pearls.  Lying,  therefore,  becomes  the  found- 
ation of  their  language,  and  truih  is  notiiing  more 
thaa  an  exception;  they  tell  it,  as  they  are  viijtu. 
ou.o,  from  caprice  or  speculation  ;  according  to  thjeir 
dispositions  or  tempers,  some  women  laugh  in  lyi^g. 
others  weep  or  become  serioua;  some  are  angk'y- 
After  having  begun  in  life  by  feigned  insAnsibiUiy 
for  the  homage  which  delighted  them  the  mcfst, 
they  often  end  by  lying  to  themselves.  Who  l^as 
not  admired  tiieir  appearance  of  superiority,  when 
they  trembled  for  the  mysterious  treasures  of  th^ir 
loves?  Who  has  not  studied  their  ease,  their  fa- 
cility, their  freedom  of  understanding,  under  (he 
greatest  embarrassments  of  lite  ?  Then,  with  thejm, 
nothing  is  borrowed ;  deceit  flows  as  the  snow  f^Ils 
from  tha  skies.  With  what  art,  too,  do  they  dis- 
cover the  truth  in  others — with  what  cunning  do 
|bey  employ  the  right  logic  regarding  the  poiiurin 
discussion,  which  always  acquires  for  them  sotjie 
secret  of  the  heart  from  a  man,  open  enough  to  pi-o- 
ceed  with  them  by  interrogation.  To  qucatior^  a 
woman,  is  it  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  her? 
Will  she  not  always  learn  what  we  wish  to  hide 
from  her?  and  in  conversing  with  us,  will  she  iiut 
conceal  whatever  she  chooses  to  keep  secret  ?  Amd 
y«t  some  men  pretend  to  cope  with  the  womenof 
Paris;  witn  women  who  can  put  themselves  abolve 
the  stabs  of  a  poniard,  by  saying.  You  are  \ery  )n- 
quiaitive  ;  what  does  it  matter  to  you  7  Why  do  ybo 
wiah  to  know  it  ?  Ah!  you  are  jealous!  and  if  I 
did  not  choose  to  answer  you  ?  In  short,  with  a 
woman  who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  differ- 
ent ways  of  saying  No,  and  innumerable  variatiojns 
for  saying  Yes." 


Opium  Trade. — By  occasionally  visiting  the  Her 
culea.  one  of  the  receiving  ships  for  opium.  I  was  able 
to  observe,  through  the  kfndness  of  Mr.  Farry.  her 
chief  officer,  how  this  extensive  and  lucrative  buki- 
nesa  is  conducted.  The  sales  are  effected  in  cTn. 
ton  by  the  European  merchant,  and  orders  sent  down 
with  ih*^  Minugsiling  boats  for  the  delivery  o(  the  oki- 
uiii  from  the  dillerent  ships  ;  the  boats  engaged[  in 
this  occupation  are  armed  with  spears,  shiolds,  a^d 
even  fire-arms,  to  repel  any  attack  that  may  be  malde 
upon  them  by  the  Mandarin  guard-boats.  They  Are 
also  manned  by  a  very  brave  and  athletic  crew ;  In- 
deed, Chinese  fight  very  well  one  against  the  oth^r, 
but  cannot  bring  forward  sufficient  courage  to  (dee 
Europeans,  except  the  advantages  are  overpoweri^" 
on  their  side.  These  boats  are  provided  with  sails, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  oars  and  rowers,  and  they 
pass  through  the  water  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
The  Mandarin  boats,  having  a  weaker  and  less  choice 
crew,  can  seldom  or  ever  overtake  them ;  this,  how- 
ever, may  in  part  be  explained  from  the  fact  of  jhe 
gnard-boats,  (the  revenue-cutters,)  sent  by  the  c{hi- 
neae  government  to  cruize  against  smugglers,  coming 
alongside  for  a  supply  of  the  prohibited  drug,  to 
smuggle  it  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  Chinese 
empire.     Any  thing  can  be  done  by  bribery  in  this 


country,  and  these  boats  are  often  employed  for 
smuggling  cassia,  treasure,  &c.  on  board  Eurupean 
ships  at  Lintin,  &c.;  indeed,  every  smuggling  boat 
that  takes  opium  from  an  opium  ship  leaves  a  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  on  each  chest  for  the  Mandarins, 
and  on  tiie  op'um  returns  bein^  made  up,  the  sum  is 
regularly  paid  to  them  :  each  boat  leaves  also  a 
kum,  shaw,  or  present  for  the  ship,  of  five  dollars* 
The  chests  of  the  drug  are  opened  on  board ;  the 
balls  or  cakes  are  taken  out.  and  immediately  de- 
posited in  small  mat  bag^,  brought  by  them  for  the 
purpose,  and  sown  up  ;  being  in  that  way  more  con- 
veHient  to  smuggle  than  in  large  heavy  chests. — 
There  are  three  kinds  of  opium  usually  sold  in  the 
English  ships,  the  Malwa,  Benares,  and  Fatna  ;  s 
fourth,  the  Turkey  opium,  is  confined  to  American 
and  other  foreign  vessels.  The  Patna  opium  is  in 
balls,  packed  in  partitioned  cases,  each  cheat  con- 
taining forty  balls.  Old  opium  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  new ;  the  former  being  solid,  the  latter 
soft  and  ,more  liable  to  run.  The  old  chests,  so 
termed,  are  usually  two  years  old  when  they  come 
under  that  denomination.  The  Malwa  opium  is 
in  rather  flattened  cakes.  The  prices  of  this  drug 
of  course  fluctuate  very  much  ;  the  consumption  in 
the  Chinese  empire  must  be  enormous,  and  is  entire- 
ly (not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair) 
carried  on  by  an  illicit  trade.  The  payments  arc  usually 
ma^e,  if  to  any  extent,  injSycce  silver,  which  is  taken 
by  weight,  no  silver  coinage  being  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  government.  The  Chinese  purchasers 
of  the  opium  refine  it  by  boiling,  previous  to  using 
it  for  smoking  ;  they  use  it  also  in  the  form  of  tine, 
turc,  usually  carrying  a  small  bottle  containing  it 
about  them.  The  present  Emperor  of  China  has 
been  described  as  being  totally  incapacitated  from 
any  business,  through  the  excess  to  which  he  baa 
carried  the  debilitating  practice  of  opium  smoking. 
— [Bennett's  Wandering.'] 


RAILROAD  CAR  AVHKKIjS  AKD  BOXBS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

3:^  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  Sued  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun- 
diy,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscilx^ra 
at  Patcrson,  or60  Wall  street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  atj 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turxed  complete. 

J8         ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  GR08VEN0R. 


H  AGENTS  FOR  HRW  FirBLICATlO.NSi. 

ENRY  O.  WOOUHULI-,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe   coun 
ty.  New  York,i4  agent  for  the  loliowing  I'ublications: 

The  Sew  York  American  Daily,  at  flO.OU—Trl Weekly,  at 
$.").0O— Semi-Weekly,  at  84.<)(i  in  ndvanre. 
4^The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,   at  93.00  per  an 
num. 

The  MecluanicK'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  $3.00  per 
annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
{>.%.00  per  annum,  or  91.''J5  per  number. 

The  Family  M.igazine,416  pages  a  year,  at  *1  50  in  advance. 

The  Monthly  Repristtory  and  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, of  36  pages  a  month,  at  91  00  in  advance,  now  in  the 
iw  volume,  t>ound  volumes  $1.^5 

The  Ladieif'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  menth,  at  93.00  per 
annum,  in  advance. 

Tlie  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  uie,  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  attendid  to.    September  19,  1834. 
ti0v6  Clf. 


STKPUBMSON* 

Builder  of  a  superior  ttyle  of  Ptutenger  Cttri  for  Railroad 
No.  364  Elitabeth street,  near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

23*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  exaiiiiii 
tiese  Car.o  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  pai  i  n 
ne  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

JWtr 


HOVKLTY  'WORKS) 

•  ■     *'  Near  Dry  Dock,  New- York. 

ai^THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  ol    Steam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathea,  Preaaes. 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  whicharswarriinted.forBatety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  toaov  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fulled 
assurance 'is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  wei:,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  ia  respectfully 
jolicitad.  ml8 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subscriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 
al»ovc  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favor.ihle  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1H33,  tcarranted of  XUk  best  quality. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  lia«>  beun  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  saviiigof  Sacds.and  none  will  hi-  soldiitthis  estab- 
li:<hmeiil  excRpting  thoi>e  raised  expressly  for  it,  and  by  experi- 
encedseedsni<:n;  and  those  kinds  imported  whichcannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country:  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Euriip<-,and  may  b«  relied  upon  asginuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  then-  art  any  failureshere 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorablescasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  and  perfection  apiiroiiinated. 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Soed.geniiinn  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Locust,  Ruta  Baga,an4 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Farvurs. 

W.  THOIIBURN, 
347  N.  Market  St.  (opposite  Post  Office. 
9:^  Catalogues  may  l>e  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  liy  mail 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  l>«tter 
tistico  can  l>cd<me  in  the  execution. 

*,*  Mr.Thorbiirii  is  also  Aeent  for  thefollowing publications 
to  wit:— .Nkw  York  FARiiKRand  Amtirican  Gardi-ner's  Mag 
uziiir  ;  .MKciikNicii' MAnA'/.tNE  and  Kejfisterot  Invintions  and 
linproveiiieniM  ;  .'Vmkkican  Uailroad  Jocknal  and  Advocate 
ol  I  nternal  improvements ;  and  the  N  cw-  York  Amkricar,  /><U' 
<y,7Vi-  IKeci/y,and  Semi-  tVetklf.  either  orall  of  which  may  be 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
J^ortk  Market  ttreet,  Jtlhanf.  tf 


NOTICE  TO  M ANUFACTCUERS. 

SJPSI.MON  FAlRMAN,otthe¥lliaseol  Lansineburgh.in 
(he  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New-York,  has  jnvenieil 
and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for  making  Wrought  Nails 
with  square  points.  This  machine  will  n:ake  about  sixty  60 
nails,  and  about  forty  lod  nails  In  a  minute, and  in  the  sam)- 
proportion  larger  sizes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is 
hsDimered  and  cornea  from  thn  machine  completely  heated  to 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  beina  clenched  Is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  suliicient  to  drive  one  machine,  aad  mav 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  iii 
operation.  Said  Falrmao  will  make,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  fof^lhera  as  soon 
as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  moat  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sal  I  one  halfof  his  patent  right  for  the  use  of  said 
machines  throughout  the  United  States.  Any  person  desiring 
/'jrther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  in  the  village  ol  Lai 
sing^burgh.— August  13, 1833.  A29tfRMkF 


INSTRUMENTS. 

tiURVBTINa  AMD  NAVTICAI.  IHBTRVKKNT 

BIANVF  ACTOR  Y. 

yS"  EWIN  k  UEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  quadrant, 
No.  53  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti 
mure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
dnd  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  iDstrumenisin  the  above 
oranches,  which  they  car.  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
I'airierms.    Instruments  repaired  ^with  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  of  tht  high  estimation  on  which  their  Surveyinf 
Inairuiiienis  arc  held,  they  respectfully  t>eg  leave  to  tender  to 
Lhe  public  perusal,  the  following  ceriiflcates  from  gentlemen  ol 
ilisiingulshed  scientihc  attainmeiua. 

To  Ewin  li  Heartie — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  offer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  establishment,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  been  given  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  intentionall*  Jelayed,  in  order  to alford 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  I>.8trumetiu,  so  that  I  could 
ipeak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  stich  tko 
jhould  be  found  to  possess. 

It  id  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  that  notwithatasdina 
lhe  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  from  our  northarn  ci- 
ties arc  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufiactiiTsd  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  anil  fivs 
of  tlie  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
lasttwelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperfection  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  tirmriess  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  time 
1  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  aa  beiag  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  iu  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Insirumeiits  ol  superior  workmanahip. 

JA.ME8P.  STABLER, 
Su|)erintendent  of  Construction  ol  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers'  instruioent' 
ol  your  Manufacture,  particulaily  Spiril  levels,  and  Purvey 
>r'4  Compasses  i  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion 
-ifthe  excellence  ol  the  workmanship.  Ttieparts  ofthe  levels 
jppeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  faciliiT  in  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustroents. 

Tiiesi-  instruments  seemed  to  n>e  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  construction,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
m.i  :e  within  these  lew  years;  and  1  have  no  doubt  liul  they 
will  eivc  eveiy  satislaciii'n  win  n  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  Isl,  ISSS. 

To  MessrsEwIn  and  Heartte— Asyou  have  asked  meto^ve 
my  iiDiriion  olthe  ineriisor  those  instruments  of  yourraanu- 
lacture  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  aualitiea  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  wellot 
lhe  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  neatness  of  thair 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark'  by  my 
Hell,  and  ol  the  accuracy  ol  their  perlormance  I  have  received 
otislactory  assurance  from  others,  whof^e  opinion  I  respect, 
ind  who  have  bad  them  tor  a  considctaljIeliDie  in  use.  The 
ufforts  you  have  madesince  your  establishmentln  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  ot  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
■>ui  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  youalltheauccess  which 
yourenterprize  BO  well  merits,  I  remain, yours,  lie. 

B.  H.LATROBE, 

Civil  Engineeria  the  service  cfihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  in  our  possesion  and  might  b« 
ntroouced,  but  are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
iubmit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  otpsrus- 
ing  the  same.  mM 
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[VOLUMB  III.— No.  51. 


COKTKKTS  :  [j of  a  Railroad  to  a  ^ra*»»o- •ountry  ;  and  em- 
Editorial  Notices  ^  &c .^ page  801  jphatically  such  will   the  southern  part  of  the 

Report  of  the  Select  CominitteK  on  the  Exploration         |'c!.»       c  •».r        a'-iu  i         .l  in 

and  Survey  of  an  improved  navigation  frU  Lake        li^'ate  of  New-\  ork    become,  when  there  shall 

Ontario  to  the  Hudson  river 802   be  an  easy  and  speedy  accesji  to  market. 

Importance  and  Advantages  of  Kailroails 803        w.  '    ».  n    i  »  r    _  .i  • 

Fo^;  Manufacturing  Siablishments  at  Cincinnati.        I      "  "»»y  "°^  ^e  generally  known,  yet  from  this 

Ohio,  in  1834 806 

SteamboaU  on  the  Western  Waters 807 

Manufactories  in  Pittsburgh ;  Report  on  Mr.  Peck's 
Method  of  Propelling  BLKiiH  ;  Report  on  Mr.  B.  Dug- 
dale's  Wind-Mill ;  Report  on  Mr.  Smith's  Compass 

Needle 808 

Report  on  Mr.  W.  Henderbon's  Chart  of  Commercial 
Weights:    Silver  Mines  of  Barnaouie ;    Action  of        ';„i         -n   u  u  _u      j      »  ■ 

TaniinJn  the  Roots  of  Plants SOglP^y  ^ill  be   much  more   abundant  and  conse- 

Literary  Notices , SlO^quentiy  cheaper.     To  this  city,  then,  as  well 

sSSiS^'**!"*'!^:::::;/.::;.::::::;.::'/..^:::^       account  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  its 

Adveftbements,  &c 815 :i  inhabitants,  as  for  their  pecuniary  interest,  is 

this  raihroad  of  great  im^.  Mace  ;   and  to  our 
citizens  does  it  especially  commend  itself. 


Railroad  from  Lynn  to  Botton. — We  are  inform- 
ed that   arrangements  are  in  progress    for    forming 
I  {a  company,  to  establish  a  Railroad  between  Lynn 
and  Boston. 


article  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  sup- 
ply \|||L^EAT8,  as  well  as  of  butter  and  milk, 
will  hftlf-n  much  better  quality,  when  trans- 
rted'on  a  railroad,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  so 
1th  vegetables  ;  and  at  the  saiue  time  the  sup- 


i 


AMERICAN  RAILROilX}  ^^OURNAL,  drc. 


NEW-YORK,  UECI;MB£K  27,  1834. 


Wm.  M>  C.  upon  Undulating  Railways,  is 
received,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our 
thanks.     It  will  find  an  early  insertion. 

The  communication  of  W.  L.,  upon  Suspen- 
sion Bridges,  is  received,  and  will  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  the  long 
do(^uments  on  hand.  He  will,  we  trust,  con. 
tinue  them.    . 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Convention,  held  at  Bath  on  the  17th 
inst.,  have]  not  reached  us  yet.  We  were 
in  hopes  to  have  received  them  in  time  for  this 
number. 

In  this  number  will  be  found  the  report  of  a 
select  committee  of  tlie  New- York  Legislature' 
at  its  last  session,  and  an  interesting  letter 
from  Judge  Wright,  upon  the  subject  of  an 
enlarged  or  steamboat  canal,  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  Utica,  and  of  course  to  the  Hudson 
river. 

We  continue  this  week  our  extracts  from  the 
Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,  upon  the  utility 
and  importance  of  Railroads.  It  contains 
much  of  the  right  kind  of  information,  and  it  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  read  it ;  and  it  should 
therefore  be  extensively  circulated  in  the  interior 
of  this  State,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
route  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

It«how8  conclusively  the  great  advantages 


•f;:_ 


From  the  Lycoming  (Pennsylr'a)  Chronicle, 
we  learn  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  court- 
house in  that  county,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  and  Williamsport  (Pennsylv'a) 
Railroad.  It  was  there  stated  that  a  "  gen- 
tleman in  that  county  had  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  relative  to  that  road."  Thus  it 
seems  that  our  neighbors  in  Pennsylvania  are 
resolved,  not  only  to  intercept  the  western  trade, 
by  connecting  their  works -with  the  Ohio  canal, 
and  with  La^e  Erie  :it  the  town  of  Erie  ;  but 
to  hit  us  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  also, 
by  connecting  with  otir  own  canal  and  Lake 
Ontario  through  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes. 
Very  well,  when  they  have  accomplished  both 
of  those  w^orks,  they  will  undoubtedly  permit 
us  to  pass  through  their  territory  to  Ohio,  with 
our  great  western  Railroad,  so  that  New-York 
may  at  lea.st  enjoy  thr  trade  of  the  west  when' 
it  cannot  go  to  Philadelphia. 

When  will  New-York,  like  Pennsylvania, 
arise  in  her  might,  and  say,  We  will,  at  least, 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  we  possess, — if  enter- 
prise  and  perserverance  can  ensure  it. 

Thames  Tunnil.— The  Liverpool  Albion 
says,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  resume 
this  great  work.  That  the  portion  already 
completed,  even  after  the  suspension  of  six 
years,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

It  is  rumored,  that  some  very  important  discover- 
ies have  been  made  by  Dr.  Noit,  in  (Tie  construction 
of  ^team  boilers  and  furnaces. ,' ,       .    "^ 


We  observe  that  a  Convention  of  the  citizens  of 
We^aters  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  held  at  Butler,  on 
the  34thiiMtan',  far  tie  purpose  of  devising  means 
to  insure  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
to  the  town  of  Erie.  This  work  will,  of  course, 
open  a  direct  cbmmunicaiion  between  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie.  The  |^ndy  and  Beaver  Caaal,  which 
will  connect  tli^^bA  iState  Canal  with  Pittsburg, 
will  also  open|H|bMhiinication  with  the  Lake. — 
The  latter  wai~«efflmenced  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
Beaver  and  Mnhoniiig  #anal  is  another  work  whose 
object  is  to  unite  the  Otiio  and  Petuiaylvania  Canals, 
by  a  route  nearly  aid  way  between  the  two  already 
named. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Ret>ort  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  relates  to  works  in,  aoU  connected 
with,  this  harbor : 

Fort  Hamilton,  Narrotet,  iV.  Y. — The  slight  d». 
fects  in  construction,  always  to  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  this  magnitude,  have  beeu  repaired,  and  th« 
fort  may,  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  be  consider, 
ed  as  finished. 

Fort  Lajnyette,  Narroiet,  N.  Y. — A  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  remaining  on  account  of  this 
work,  has  been  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  sea 
wall.  This  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  mortar  with  which  it  was  pointed,  and 
the  settling  of  the  wall  in  many  places. 

Fort  ColumbHi  and  Cattle  William,  Gotiemor't  It- 
land,  New  York  Harbor. — The  report  of  the  Engi. 
neei  charged  with  ihe  repairs  of  these  works,  is 
highly  favorable.  In  the  former,  the  scarp  walls, 
except  the  pointing  and  parapets,  have  been  finished; 
the  counterscarp  reretments,  and  revetments  of  the 
glacis,  arc  nearly  completed.  The  iacing  of  the 
covered  way  rcve'meni,  leading  from  Fort  Colum- 
bus to  Castle  William,  will  be  done  this  Fall.  The 
masoury  ot  the  magozines  and  barracks,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  tonimunications  connecting  the  former, 
is  finis!i«  (J.  n«  <s  ;;! 
the  TTii-i'i;ry  <>l  ''n' 
north  Irfiii!'  is  ncr.rly  tinishcd,  and  the  roofs  are  ia 
readiness  to  receive  the  covering ;  the  masonry 
of  those  on  the  east  front  is  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness. Measures  have  been  taken  to  finish  the  re. 
pairs  of  Castle  Wiliam  as  cpeedily  as  practicable. 

Fori  Schuyl^,  Throgt'  neck,  Eatt  river,  N.  Y. — 
Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  the  operations  on 
Throg's  Neck  have  been  limited  to  the  making  of 
such  arringements  \»  will  ennable  the  of&cercharged 
with  the  construction  of  this  fort  to  prosecute  the 
work  with  efficiency  during  the  next  working 
season.  The  most  ample  preparations  have  been 
made.  A  permanent  wharf  will  be  in  readiness  by 
the  time  it  is  required :  the  neccwary  boats  and 
machinery  have  been  provided  ;  an  ample  quarry,  of 
good  quality  of  stone,  prepared,  and  indeed  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  expedite  the  work,  when 
commenced,  will  be  found  in  waiting. 
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,!  In  Assembly,  April  14,  1834 

Report  of  the  Select   Committee,  on  the  Petition  of\ 
Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Oswego,  prayivj  for 
the  exploration  and  survey  of  an  improved  naviga- 
tion from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  river,  Ac. 
The  subject  referred  to  the  committee,  in  whatever 
light  it  may  be  viewed,  may  justly  be  considered  ol 
the  first  importance,  both  to  the  eiiterprize  and  i  itrr. 
ests  «f  the  State  of  New- York.     The  ci  izens  ol  this 
State  have  witnessed  with  high  siitistaciion  the  r.mn- 
mencement,  completion,  and  successful  operation  of 
the   Erie  canal,  which  has   more  than  answered  the 
expectations  of  its  ard<3nt  and   pa;riotic   projuclors. 
The  value  of  property  has  been  nmltiplied  mjiny  I'old  ; 
the  arm  of  industry  has  converted  the  almost  intermi- 
nable regions  of  the  forest  in  the  western  part  ol  the 
Stat^  into  fertile  fields,  enrichini;;  alike  the  hardy  ctd- 
tivator  and  the  great  commercial  emporium  ol  the 
State;  cities   and   villagies   have   arisen,  as  if  br  en- 
chantment, where,  but  lor  the  lOrie  canal,  would  now 
have  been  a  wilderness.     Great  and  important    lave 
been  the  results  of  these  works  of  internal  impiove- 
ment,  not  only  to  this  state,  but  to  a  portion  of  the  ter-l 
ritory  bordering  upon  the  basin  of  the  great  weitern' 
lakes.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  resourc  ;s  of 
western  New. York  are  exhausted,  or  that  she  has  ar. 
rived  at  that  point  in  commercial  and  agricultural  en. 
terprize  beyond  which  ^he  cannot  and  will  not  ]»a8s. 
The  spirited  and  enterprizing  citizens  of  that  section 
of  the  .State  are  now  calling  :he  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Roches- 
ter,  up  the  valley  of  the    Genesee,  to  Olean  on   the 
Allegany,  the  distance  of  96  miles.     Another  project 
of  equal  importance  is  now  in  contemplation  to  unite 
the  fertile  regions  of  tlie  north  wiilj  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  by  means  of  a  canal  from  Rome  to  the  nigh 
falls  of  the  Black  river.     Complete  the  Chenango  ca- 
nal and  the  improvementsalready  commenced,  double 
the  locks  upon  the  Erie  canal  east  of  Syracuse,  con- 
struct those  canals  in  contemplation,  and  your  torn- 
mittee  confidently  predict,  that  in  ten  years  the  Erie 
canal  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  business  of  our  own 
State,  and  the  products  of  the  west  will  be  forced  to 
find  fui   outlet   to   the  Atlantic   through   some  other 
channel. 

Three  great  objects  were  jirimariljreontemplattd  in 
constructing  the  Erie  canal ;  First,  to  furnish  tlie  citi- 
zens of  this  State  with  an  easy  and  cheap.conveynnce 
of  their  surplus  produce  fo  market ;  second,  to  secure 
and  preserve  the  trade  ol  the  west;  third,  revenue. 

The  first  of  these  objects  has  been  attained,  and!  the 
attention  of  your  committee  has  been  principall]^  di- 
rected to  a  consideration  of  the  second.  That  to  se- 
cure and  preserve  the  trade  of  the  west  is  an  object 
worthy  the  continued  exertions  and  resources  of  the 
"  Empire  .State,"  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied  ;  that 
It  is  so  secured  may  well  be  <loubted.  The  im  jor- 
tance  of  tke  western  trade  will  be  seen  by  a  vievr  ot 
the  vast  extent  of  coiuitry  bordering  upon  and  sur 
rounding  the  western  lakes,  a  nyion  of  cmmiry  more 
fertile  and  productive  the  sim  in  his  course  through 
heaven  does  not  shine  upon.  II  we  glance  an  eye 
over  the  immense  regions  connected  by  the  wesern 
lakes  and  their  tributary  streams,  if  We  regard  the 
fertility  of  soil,  the  multiplicity  ot  product  which 
characterize  those  regions,  and  if  we  combine  these 
advantages  afforded  by  nature  with  the  moral  enejrgy 
of  the  free  and  active  people  who  are  spreading  tlieir 
increasing  millions  over  its  surface,  what  a  vista  tjiro' 
the  darkness  of  time  opens  upo;i  us  I  We  see  arts, 
science,  industry,  and  social  h  ippines:i,  already  in- 
creasing in  those  countries,  Leyoad  what  the  reosi 
inflated  fancy  would  have  dired  to  hope,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

As  yet  the  commercial  and  a^jiif  uliural  resources 
of  the  west  are  not  developed,  'incae  twin  sislcrs 
of  the  wealth  of  nations  ar  ;  y.  !  in  llieir  intinoy. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  po,/'  iari-i;!  in  Ohio  m.I 
the  wild  and  uncultivated  elate  of  a  portiun  of  ler 
territory,  the  surplus  productions  of  her  farmers  have 
until  recently  been  consumed  within  her  own  territory. 
Michigan  and  nimois,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
furnished  nothing  for  transportation  ;  but  when  tlieir 
exhaustless  soil  shall  be  cultivated  and  improve  J  i  by 
the  hardy  and  industrious  yeomanry  of  the  north  and 
east,  who  are  emigrating  thither  to  a  degree  unpre- 
cedented  in  the  annala  of  our  country,  their  rich  pro- 
ductions will  be  put  afloat,  and  will  find  a  market  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  through  such  channel  as 
presents  safety,  cheapness  and  speed,  and  to  the  most 
advantageous  market.  The  citizens  of  the  west  have 
witnessed  the  commencement,  progress,  completion 
and  effect  of  the  splendid  systemjof  internal  improfe- 
ments  in  this  State,  and  are  nobly  imitating  the  Ex- 
ample with  an  enterprise  and  zeal  worthy  their  char- 
acter.    Already  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Misajis- 


sippi  connected  at  diffctent  place9  with  the  great  chain 
of  western  lakes,  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads. 
The  channels  of  communication  now  opened  and 
which  will  licrualter  be  opened  between  the  lakes  ana 
the  interior,  will  Jbe  thronged  with  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation, conveying  the  rich  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
millions  of  free  and  happy  people  to  flourishing  cities 
and  villages  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  whose  po. 
pul  iiion,  wealth  and  enlerpiize  will  be  equalled  only 
by  tliose  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  surplus  productions  of  this  extensive  region 
will  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic.  Natural  commu- 
nications possess  facilities  and  advantages  which  ar. 
tificial  never  will  and  never  can.  Lake  and  river  nav- 
igation is  being  understood.  Steam  power  has 
changed  every  thing.  Twenty-three  by-gone  years 
have  witnessed  improvemints  in  commercial  facili- 
ties in  our  own  State  which  have  claimed  the  admi- 
ration and  imitation  of  the  world. 

The  lethargy  under  which  the  peopb  of  Canada 
have  slumbered  for  the  last  century,  has  been  thrown 
off,  and  they  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  internal  improvements.  They  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  natural  water  communications  with 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  supplied  them.  They 
have  entered  the  lists,  and  are  nobly  contending  for  a 
participation  in,  if  not  a  monopoly  of,  the  rich  dowry 
of  the  western  trade.  Their  enterprize  has  caused  a 
communication  to  be  opened  around  the  Falls  ot  Niag- 
ara, a  distance  of  forty-one  miles,  by  which  vessels 
cariying  1,000  barrels  of  flour  can  go  through  without 
being  lightened,  at  an  expense  of  one  cent  per  barrel, 
exclusive  of  tolls.  The  amount  of  business  done  upon 
ihis  canal  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that 
50,000  barrels  of  salt  pas.sed  through  during  the  last 
season,  and  bad  the  requisite  repairs  been  made  so 
as  to  have  opened  the  canal  with  the  commencement 
of  lake  navigation,  the  revenue  would  have  amounted 
to  more  than  50,000  dollars. 

The  evil  which  the  Canal  Commissioners  feared  in 
1812  now  really  exists.  The  produce  designed  for 
transportation  upon  the  Upper  Lakes  is  now  let  down 
to  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  this  canal  with  facility, 
and  for  a  trifling  expense.  The  predicti(m  of  tlt^ 
Canal  Commis-.ioncrs.  "that  articles  for  exportation, 
when  once  afloat  un  Lake  Ontario,  would,  generally 
speaking,  go  to  Mon  real,  unless  our  British  neighbors 
were  blind  to  their  own  interests,"  is  now  fully  verified. 
By  u  reference  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of 
the  Canadaa  during  the  last  winter,  it  will  appear  ob. 
vious  that  they  are  not  thus  blind  ;  that  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  trade, 
and  that  the  greatest  industry,  activity  and  talent  are 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  turthfer  improvements 
on  the  most  magnificeDt  scale.  Appropriations  have 
already  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  connect  the  At. 
lantic  with  the  lakes  by  ship  and  steamboat  navigation 
Let  them  make  the  Welland  canal  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence navigable,  as  they  purpose  to  do,  and  which 
ihey  will  do,  for  steamboats,  and  Cleveland  will  be 
within  a  sixty  hours'  ride  of  Montreal.  When  these 
improvements  are  completed,  vessels  of  300  tons  can 
load  at  Chicago,  at  Cleveland,  at  Detroit,  at  Oswego, 
and  other  porta  on  the  lakes,  and  deliver  their  cargoes 
at  foreign  ports.  Wh«n  direct  exportation  has  once 
succeeded,  direct  importation  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  When  the  Welland  canal  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  St.  Lawrence  improved,  as  designed, 
goods  may  be  delivered  at  Cleveland  from  London  for 
less  than  one-halt  what  it  now  costs  by  the  way  of 
New- York  and  the  Erie  canal.  Make  the  Erie  canal 
a  public  highway,  and  the  Canadian  route  will  be 
preferable  by  one-quarter  in  point  of  expense.  The 
vast  superiority  in  the  great  point  ol  economy  in 
transportation,  effected  upon  natural  water  communi- 
cation, admitting  of  navigation  by  If.rge  vessels  or 
stenmbuats,  above  transportation  upon  canals  andrail- 
roijj;,  has  been  salisfacloi  ily  proveil  by  experience  on 
ihc  Hudson,  the  lakes,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
west.  Even  at  the  present  reduced  rates  of  toll  upon 
the  Erie  canal,  river  transportation  has  the  advantage 
by  more  than  300  per  cent.  The  charge  upon  the 
transportation  of  wheat,  per  bushel,  from  Troy  to 
New. York,  is  three  cents,  while  the  same  transporta- 
tion for  a  like  distance  upon  the  canal  cannot  be  ef. 
fected  for  less  than  ten  cents. 

The  importance  of  the  western  trade  has  aroused 
a  spirit  of  enterprize  and  competition  in  sister  States. 
T'o  participate  in  this  trade,  rival  canals  and  railroads 
have  been  constructed  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  it  catuiot  be  denied  that  these  are  aU 
ready  diverting  a  part  of  that  trat'e  from  its  natural 
current  toward  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  canal,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  produce  such  diversion  in  a  ratio 
regularly  augmented  in  their  progress  to  completion. 
It  csLonot  be  questioned  that  a  great  portion  of  the  pro. 


duce  and  merchandize  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
fertile  countries,  at  some  distance  nouth  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  lakes,  and  east  and  north  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Mississippi,  must  find  their  way  into 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  To  prevent 
this  diversion,  the  tolls  upon  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals 
have  been  very  judiciously  reduced  during  the  present 
winter. 

The  State  "of  Pennsylvania  has  already  declared, 
through  one  of  her  Senators  in  Congress,  (Mr.  Wil- 
kins,)  durnig  its  present  session,  her  determination 
•'  still  to  go  on  in  the  advancement  of  her  great  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements.     She  would  not  stop 
short  in  her  great  works.     No  combination   would 
have  the  power  to  arrest  her  progress,  until  she  should 
have  accomplished  her  ultimate  object,  of  depriving 
the   empire   State  of  New.York  of  all  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  west.     To  this  great  point  Pennsylvania 
was  rapidly  advancing,  and  under  the  wise  adminia- 
tration  of  her  State  Government,  slie  would  not  stop 
short  of  its  accomplishment.     She  was  engaged  in  an 
honorable  rivalry  with  the  empire  State  of  New- York 
for  the  rich  dowry  of  the  western  trade,  and  she 
would  not  stop  until  she  should  have  obtained   the 
treasure."      These   works,  then,   which  have   cost 
Pennsylvania  such  enormous  amounts,  will  be  bus. 
tained,  should  they  pay  nothing  but  the  annual  repairs 
required  to  keep  them  in  order.     But  Pennsylvania 
has  obstacles  to  surmount  of  no  ordinary  character, 
before  she  will  witness  the  consummation  of  the  ob- 
jects declared  by  the  honorable  Senator.     Nature  has 
interposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  construe 
tion  of  canals  from  the  navigable  waters  leading  to 
her  commercial  emporium  and  the  Ohio.  That  Petm- 
sylvania   does  possess  advantages  over  New-Yorii 
cannot  be  concealed  or  denied.     Their  canal  and  rail- 
roads were  in  successful  operation -for  the  present 
season  before  the  20th  of  March  last,  while  our  canals 
must  remain  closed  by  the  frigid  laws  of  nature,  on  an 
average  of  seasons,  antil  the  middle  of  April.     Goods 
were  delivered  at  Pittsburg  on  the  26th  of  March,  in 
eleven  days  from  Philadelphia,  and  before  our  canals 
arc  opened,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie 
or   Chicago.     It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
route  possesses  a  decided  advantage,  in  point  of  time 
and  expense  ;  that  merchandize  can  be  delivered  in 
fourteeirdays  at  Cincinnati  from  Philadelphia,  while 
from  New.York,  by  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals,  it  will 
require  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  and  frequent- 
ly much  longer;  and  that  the  expense  of  transporta. 
tion  from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinaati,  during  the  pres- 
ent   season,  will  be   $1.80  per  hundred,  while  from 
New- York  to  Portsmouth,  on  ihe  Ohio.  $2.06  1.4. 

That  the  trade  of  the  west  is  of  vast  importance  and 
is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  important  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  State,  cannot  admit  of 
doubt :  and  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  diverted, 
or  a  portion  of  it  at  least,  through  other  channels 
than  the  Erie  canal,  to  the  Atlantic,  your  committee 
think  is  equally  apparent. 

In  the  spirit  of  enterprize  and  rivalry  with  which 
our  southern  and  northern  neighbors  are  actuated, 
your  committee  see  no  cause  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion, jealousy,  or  alarm,  because  they  believe  it  is 
within  the  power  of  this  State  to  secure  the  trade  of 
the  west  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  or  rivalry. 
The  remedy  and  only  remedy  which  can  be  applied 
to  secure  to  ourselves  and  posterity  this  rich  inheri. 
tance  of  national  wealth,  is  by  opening  a  commimica> 
tion  between  the  Hudson  and  lakes  Ontario,  Seneca, 
Cayuga  and  Onondaga,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  the  smaller  class  of  steamboats, 
and  of  the  ordinary  vessels  which  nayigate  those 
waters.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
communication  must  be  apparent  to  all.  It  will  com- 
bine safety,  cheapness  and  expedition,  the  three  great 
considerations  in  commercial  enterprize,  and  save  the 
loss  and  expense  attendant  ujxui  numerous  trans- 
shipments. 

That  such  a  communication  is  entirely  practicable, 
your  committee  entertain  no  doubt.  Whether  the 
object  can  be  better  accomplished  by  improving  the 
Mohawk  river.  Fish  creek,  and  from  thence  into 
Oneida  lake,  and  down  the  outlet  to  Three  River 
point,  and  thence  down  the  Oswego  river  to  lake  On. 
tario ;  or  by  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Oneida 
lake  side  cut,  and  thence  to  lake  Ontario  by  the  Onei. 
da  lake  and  river,  and  the  Oswego  river,  your  com. 
mittee  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  not  possessing 
the  requisite  information.  Upon  the  practicability 
and  necessity  of  carrying  this  project  into  execution, 
your  committee  have  been  referred  to  a  commuoiea* 
tion  from  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  late  chief  engineer 
of  the  New.York  canals,  addressed  to  Jos.  E.  Bloom. 
field,  Esq.,  which  is  hereto  attached,  and  to  which 
they  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  a  paper  containing  nraeh 
valuable  information. 
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As  to  the  expense  of  opening  such  communication, 
your  committee  possess  no  correct  information  upon 
which  to  base  an  opinion.  Comparing,  however,  the 
estimates  of  Judge  Wright  in  relation  to  the  Si.  Law. 
rence  canal,  and  estimates  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  expense  of  opening  all  the  proposed  chamiels 
of  communication  from  Utica  to  Oneida  lake,  and 
from  thence  to  Ontario,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Se. 
neca  lakes,  (which  latter  is  estimated  at  less  than 
$900,0(W,)  the  cost  will,  when  contrasted  with  the 
important  results,  be  but  trifling. 

The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  trans, 
portation  is  difficult  to  be  imagined,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Judging,  however,  of  the 
future  from  the  past  and  the  present,  «re  may,safely 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  ten  years  will  not  elapse, 
after  the  completion  of  the  proposed  project,  before 
we  witness  the  same  busy  scenes  upon  its  waters 
that  we  do  now  upon  the  Erie  canal.  Calculation, 
like  our  advance  in  mmibers,  outrims  fancy.  "  Things 
which  twenty  years  ago  a  man  would  have  been 
laughed  at  for  believing,  we  now  see.  At  that  time, 
the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts 
by  the  unerring  rules  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to 
dtop  the  pen  at  results  which  imagination  could  not 
embrace." 

The  Erie  canal  is  but  a  carrying  place  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  great  lakes.  It  bears  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  which  is 
done  between  those  waters  now,  as  the  Great  West 
em  turnpike  did  twenty  years  since.  Proportionably 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  it  affords  about  the  same 
faciUties. 

It  is  urmecossary  for  your  committee  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages  which  the  commerce  of  the  State  must 
derive  from  opening  a  scene  so  vast  to  its  incessant 
activity,  and  to  the  influence  which  must  result  from 
holding  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry  and  comppiition, 
a  key  to  the  commerce  of  our  western  world.  They 
are  known,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  intel- 
ligent people  of  this  State. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, youir  committee  are  of  opinion  that  speedy  mea. 
aures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into  effect  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views  and  opinions,  your  committee  have  prepared  a 
bill,  which  they  now  ask  leave  to  introduce. 


Letter  from  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq. 

New.York,  April  1,  1834. 

Joseph  £.  Bloomfield,  Esq. 

Deae  Sir, — Your  favor  of  29ih  ult.  is  before  me, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  all  the  information 
in  my  power  touching  the  subject  of  your  letter.  Th6 
project  which  the  Canadians  have  in  han<l  to  make 
a  steamboat  canal  ol  ten  feet  water,  to  pass  all  the 
rapids  between  Montreal  and  Ogdensburgh,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  is  one  which  has  a  very  important  bearing 
in  its  consequences  upon  the  people  of  the  State  oi 
New- York,  and  the  Erie  canal  tolls.  It  is  certain  to 
my  mind,  that  with  such  a  canal  as  I  have  projected 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  VVelland  canal,  in 
good  order,  that  all  the  products  of  the  soil,  from  all 
the  Upper  Lakes,  can  be  carried  to  tide  water  a  great 
deal  cheaper  by  this  route  than  they  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Erie  canal  or  any  other  work. 

The  plan  of  the  improvemants  as  projected  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is,  to  make  short  canals  and  locks 
•round  the  rapids,  leaving  ihe^steamboat  to  navigate 
the  river  and  lakes  in  ail  the  intermediate  spaces 
The  whole  length  of  all  these  canals  (although  in  seven 
or  eight  different  pieces),  does  not  exceed  31  miles, 
and  about  175  feet  of  lockage.  This  can  be  execu- 
ted for  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  completed 
in  three  years  from  the  time  it  is  commenced,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

That  tlie  Wetland  canal  can  and  will  be  put  in  good 
order  th^re  is  no  doubt,  as  it  appears  by  tho  measures 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  their  Parliament,  thai 
they  intend  to  make  it  a  governtnent  work,  and  will 
no  doubt  do  s«  next  winter. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  shall  be  done  by  the 
State  of  New- York  to  retain  the  trade  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  to  her  great  commercial  port,  under  all  these 
views  of  the  matter  ?  I  see  no  better  plan  than  your 
reemoiial,  adopted  by  the  people  of  Utica,  suggests, 
namely,  by  a  large  canal  to  the  Oneida  lake,  or  rather 
to  a  certain  pcMUt  on  Fish  creek,  where  8  feet  water 
can  be  at  all  times  carried  to  the  lake  ;  thence  through 
the  lake  and  down  th«  outlet  to  Three  Rivers,  and 
then  down  the  Oswego  river.  And  I  see  by  your  let- 
ter,  that  your  views  extend  to  branching  off  up  the 
Seneca  river,  to  Cayuga  lake  :  this  would  be  a  very 
good  addition  to  the  whole  project. 

You  ^sk  me  to  give  my  views  of  the  expense  af 
such  a  work  from  Utica  to  tha  Oneida  lake,  upon  the 
plan  you  propose,  of  60  feet  canal  width  and  8  feet 


depth,  with   locks  the   size   of  the  Welland  canal, 
which  is  110  feet  by  32  in  tiio  chamber. 

As  I  know  the  country  well,- from  having  surveyed 
it,  I  see  no  point  of  extra  expense  in  the  c.-uial  ex- 
cept  in  passing  tlie  Rome  summit,  and  the  plan  of 
getting  over  Oriskany  creek,  and  Stdaqueda;  these 
latter  1  do  not  think  would  present  any  very  fbrmida- 
ble  obstacles  to  good  engineers ;  but  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently  digested  a  plan  of  the  project  that  would  ena- 
ble me  to  even  approximate  the  expense.  I  know 
that  you  must  look  for  water  either  from  Fish  creek, 
to  the  R(»me  summit,  or  from  Black  river.  The  for- 
mer would  not  be  expensive,  as  I  know  and  have  sur- 
veyed a  route  where  it  may  be  brought  easy  and  cheap. 
This  project  would,  if  executed,  enable  vessels  ot 
1 130  to  140*  tons,  to  navigate  on  the  large  rivers  and 
I  lakes  with  sails,  and  on  tlie  canals  be  towed  by  horses, 
I  or  it  would  permit  steamboats  of  certain  construction, 
I  with  wheel  in  stern,  to  pass  through  ;  such  boats, 
ifrom  a  model  I  have  seen,  would  carry  100  tons  of 
! goods  or  produce. 

The  expense  of  such  a  project  can  only  be  known 

jby  a  regular  survey,  and  such  survey  ought  to  be 

imade  by  an  engineer  who  knows  the  formation  of 

the  whole  country,  and  can  adapt  his  plan  to  a  good 

and  cheap  work,  and  overcome  the  various  dilficul- 

Ities  best. 

i  I  have  not  said  any  thing  about  the  competition 
!  which  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Pennsylvania  if  slie 
I  goes  on  to  form  a  connection  beiween  her  canal  at 
iPittsburg  with  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron.  This  latter 
Iplace  is  about  40  miles  from  Cleaveland,  on  Lake 
I  Erie,  and  we  see  already  that  Pennsylvania  has  been 
this  year  navigating  her  canals  since  about  the  lOth 
'of  Marcli.  The  truth  is,  and  we  ought  not  to  dis. 
1  guise  it,  that  Pennsylvania  can  navigate  three  or  four 
(Weeks  earlier  than  we  can,  and  even  Canada  can  open 
her  Welland  canal  nearly  one  fmonth  earlier  than 
!  we  can  our  Erie  canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canal 
can  be  navigated  earlier  ttian  our  canals  if  they  pay  a 
ilitte  attention  to  management  to  clear  the  ice.  That 
I  the  project  of  making  a  canal  ot  the  size  I  have  named 
jfrom  Utica  to  Oneida  lake  ia  featible  at  an  expense 
inot  alai-ming,  ia  certainly  true;  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
Iception  of  the  difficulties  at  the  summit  and  east  of  it, 
I  all  the  country  is  as  favorable  at  you  can  teish  or  de. 
\sire.  That  such  canal  will  be  able  to  transport  much 
I  cheaper  than  the  present  canal,  taking  into  considers, 
tion  that  such  a  large  portion  of  diataace  between  Os- 
[wego  and  Utica  is  natural  waters,  titere  can  be  no 
]doubt ;  and  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  we  must 
I  expect  competitors  for  that  lake  trade,  is  also  certain, 
'and  in  the  race  for  this  important  object  it  is  of  vital 
{importance  that  we  should  have  early  and  sound  in. 
formation  on  every  point  relating  to  tliis  matter,  so  as 
|to  act  promptly  and  definitely  when  we  do  act,  cannot 
I  be  doubted. 

I  If  such  a  project  was  well  executed  so  far  as  frqm 
i Oswego  to  Utica,  there  is  no  doubt  its  advantages 
would  be  such  as  to  show  the  propriety  of  ^conveying 
it  on  to  some^proper  points  uf  tiie  Hudson,  and  tlien 
we  should  see  whether  we  cannot  compete  success, 
fully  with  any  of  our  neighbors,  north  or  south  of  us. 
The  prize  contending  for  is  a  grand  one,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  exertions  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  remark  before  I  close  as  to 
the  Oneida  river,  below  Ont-ida  lake.  I  have  under, 
stood  that  some  surveys  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  expense  of  overcoming  the  three  rapids  in  the  18 
miles  of  this  river  between  Oneida  lake  and  Three 
River  point.  Let  me  say  that  great  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  country,  by  dams,  across  this 
river,  which  I  have  heard  is  tiie  plan  proposed.  ^There 
is  a  great  extent  of  flat  country  along  this  river,  and 
no  dams  ough  tto  be  made  on  any  account.  I  am  deci. 
dedly  of  opinion  that  the  improvements  ought  to  be  by 
short  canals  and  locks.  One  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
would  be  about  one  mile,  oif^  at  (/ockederoy  three- 
tourtlis  of  a  mile,  and  one  at  O.ik  Orcliard  :  say  one 
mile,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  river  are,  or  may  ca. 
sily  be,  made  8  feet  water,  and  this  would  do  no  inju- 
ry to  the  country. 

I  have  suggested  the  above  from  my  wish  to  see 
every  improvement  of  this  kind,  witen  attempted, 
done  right,  and  I  know  too  well  the  evils  to  a  country 
to  have  a  pernicious  plan  of  such  works  adopted. 

I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  size  of  the 
locks  and  canal  as  you  proposed,  I  should  prefer  locks 
24  and  26  feet  wide,  and  a  canal  not  less  than  75  to 
80  feet  on  the  surface.  However,  this  is  a  future 
consideration,  and  when  orders  are  given  for  the  sur- 
vey, the  estimate  can  be  made  on  as  many  different 
plans  as  shall  be  though:  advisable. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Benj.  Wright. 


*  Vessels  of  this  tonnaize  meaourement  will  carry  250 
lOna dead  weight. — J.  E.  Bj 


Importance  and  Advantage*  of  Railroads. 

(Coiuiuued  from  page  772.) 
Atuotig  ihc  FHilroads  now  in  progress,  those 
by  which  it  in  pru{>used  (u  connect  the  metropo- 
Us  with  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important.     This  line  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  two  distinct  companies,  under  the 
sanction  of  different  acts  of  Parliament.     That 
part  which  connects  London  with  Birmingham 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company  :"  the  continuation  of  the 
line  is  carried  from  Birmingham  to  Warrington, 
\yhere  it  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  which  runs  from  War- 
rington to  Newton,  a  point  of  the  main  line  just 
midway   between   Liverpool  and  Manchester- 
This  line  from  Birmingham  to  Warrington  is 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  '  Grand  Junc- 
tion Railway  Company.'     The  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration, jike  others  of  the  same  kind,  have  been 
opposed  in  Parliament  \-y  many  landed  proprie 
etors.     The  act  for  the  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don Company  was,  in  tiie  first  instance,  thrown 
out  of  the   House  of  Lords  through  the  iiiHu- 
ence  of  a  single  peer,  because  he  apprehended 
some  annoyance  to  a  mansion  of  his,j^in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  the  railway  must  have 
passed  :  although  it  appeared  that  this  manwion 
was  one  which   he  wiis   not    in  the   liabit  of 
occupying.      The    noble    proprietor    and    bis 
friends  on  the  committee  did  not  attend  to  hear 
the  evidence:  tliey  came,  however,  to  the  divi- 
sion, and  threw  out  the  bill.     How  the  Compa- 
ny was  able  to  remove  this  opposition  in  the 
subsequent  session    of  Parliament  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  removed  it  was,  and  the  bill  passed. 
The  ill  efiects  of  the  slopes  on  the  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  railway  have  impressed  on 
engineers  the  indispensable  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing them,  or  rendering  them  as  gentle  as  possi- 
ble in  future  undertakings.     This  object  will  be 
attained  in  a  great  degree  on  the  Birmingham 
and  London  lints  but  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  country  through  which  it  will  pass  is  of  an 
undulating  character,   tjy  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  mile  of  the  road  in  which  either  cuttings  or 
embankments  will  not  be  necessary.     Where 
the  elevations  to  be  encountered  are  inconside- 
rable,  a  level  is  obtained  by  forming  a  chasm  in 
the   crest   of  the    hill,  and   using  the  stufl' re- 
moved  from  it  to  fomi  an  embankment  in  the 
valley ;    but   there    are^  numerous    elevations 
along  the  proposed  liii»*  of  road,    which  either 
from  their  great  height  or  other  causes  ren«ler 
this  method  impracticable.     In  such  cases   the 
level  of  the  road  will  be  maintained  by  penetra- 
ting the  elevations  by  tunnels.     Of  these  struc- 
tures eleven  were  proposed  in  the  Parliament- 
ary plan  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  cuttings  will 
be  substituted  for  some  of  them  as  tlie  work 
proceeds,  and  that  the  actual  number  will  not 
exceed  eight :  the  largest  will  be  constructed  at 
ivilsby,   near  Daventry,   seveiity-seven    miles 
from    London  ;    it   will  be  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in    length.      Another,  situate   about   two 
miles  beyond  Watford,  will  be  a  mile  in  length. 
That  which  wilK^pass  under  Primrose  Hill,  and 
under  the    roads    lea<ling    from    the    Regent's 
Park,  nnd  from  Si.  John's  Wood  to  Finchley, 
will  he  ha!l"a  nt'Av  ii.  i-iigth:    one  near  Weedon 
will  be  tiin>e-«ju;!rtir.>^  t>f  a  mile  long,  but  none 
of  the  othcr.s  will  e.vcetd  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
leiigth. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  tun- 
nels on  railways,  worked  by  steam  power,  has 
been  the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation.  The 
furnace  of  the  engine  soon  renders  the  air  unfit 
for  breathing,  and  the  impurity  produced  by  the 
passage  of  one  engine  might  continue  until  the 
arrival  of  thel  next.  It  is  proposed,  in  the 
longer  tunnels,  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
providing  shafts  or  chimneys  at  short  intervals, 
carried  from  tlie  roof  of  the  tunnel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  above.  In  the  ca8e|of  the 
long  tunnel  at  Kilsby,  some  of  these  shafts  will 
be  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  in  the  other  tunnels 
they  will  vary  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet ;  all 
of  them  will  be  eight  feet  in  diameter.     We  are 


not  aware  whether  the  sufficiency  of  Such  an 
expedient  lor  the  purposes  ut°  ventilation  jms  yet 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  speed  with  which  the  ^ngines 
will  traverse  the  tunnels  will  be  so  grejat,  that 
very  little  ventilation  will  suffice.  But  tjie  ven- 
tilation necessary  for  the  tunnel  will  [  be  the 
same,  at  whatever  speed  the  engine  may  pro- 
ceed ;  for  the  air  drawn  throuj^h  the  fire  durinjr 
the  passage  of  the  engine  will  he  the  same  what- 
ever the  speed  may  be.  Each  stroke  of  i  he  pis- 
ton  will  draw  through  the  fire  the  sanni  []uanti- 
ty  of  atmospheric  air  ;  and  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  same  number  of  strokes  of  the  pislon  will 
produce  ti»e  same  number  ol' revolutions  of  the 
wheels,  and  therefore  the  .muiuc  progressive  ad- 
vance of  the  engine  at  whatever  rate  tht  piston 
may  move.  If  the  engme  moves  rapidly 
through  the  tunnel,  it  will,  therefore,  still  vitiaie 
the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  ;  but  then- 
will  be  thi.^  convenience,  tiiat  the  pusMeiigers 
will  not, be  detained  in  the  air  so  viiialed  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  longest  tun- 
nel upon  the  projected  line  will  be  travf  rsed  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  and  the  shafts  « ill  sub. 
.sequently  remove,  though  perhaps  not  very| 
speedily,  the  implore  air. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  found  practicable  to 
traverse  the  valleys  by   embankments,  t)ridgeSi 
to  support   the   railroad,  of  great  e.xtei  t,  have 
been    projected,  by  which  the  valleys  may  be^ 
arched  over.     One  of  the  most  stupendous  of; 
these  works  is  the  viaduct  intended  to  bestride 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse.     This  work,  which  will 
be  situate  between  Newport  Pagnel  and  Stony  j 
Stratford,  will  cross  the  valley  ol"  the  Ouse  about : 
a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  latter  town  ;'< 
its  extreme  length  will  be  a  mile  and  a  <  uarter,j 
and  the  height   of  the   level  of  the  rail  j  at  the| 
centBe  arch  above  that  of  the  water  will  I:  e  near-' 
ly  fifty  feet ;  the  centre  portion  will  be  supnort-j 
ed  on  seven  magnificent  arches,  each  ot  fifty  | 
feet  water-way  ;  the  keystone  of  each  arch  notj 
to  be  less  thun  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     Th«'  extreme  ends  of  i  he  via-! 
duct  will  be  formed  by  embankments.  V.y  such  I 
gigantic  elForts  of  labor  and  skill,  the  iiequali-l 
ties  of  the  ground  will   be  greatly  diminished,' 
though  not  absolutely  overoome.  | 

Between  the  extremities  of  the  line  at  London 
and  Birmingham,  there  will  remain  live  ridges : 
of  dirterent  elevations,   separating  six  valleys; 
varying    in  depths    so  that  the  line  unJulates' 
fhroughotit  nearly  its  whole  extent.     '1  he  en-j 
tire   length   will   be   111|  miles:  of  this  fherej 
will  only  be  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  absolutely! 
level.     Proceeding  from  tlie  Depot  iipar  Prim-' 
rose  Hill  there  is  a  gentle  descent  of  ei|:ht  feet 
in  two  miles  to  the  valley  of  the  Brent ;  :  here  is; 
then  a  gradual  ascent  amoiniling  to  128  feet  in 
eleA'en  miles,  by  which  the  line  is  conducted  to 
the  crest  of  the   first  ridge  at  Olney  ;  the  road 
then   descends  eleven  perpendicular  feet,  andj 
crosses    the    valley    of  the  Cohie;   it  ngxten- 
counters  the  second  rjdge.  which  it  ascends  for; 
fifteen  miles  at  the  average  »-ate  of  about  four- 
teen feet  in  a  mile.     From  the  summit  of  this; 
ridge,   situate  at  Tring,  thirty  miles  from  the 
Depot,  it  will  descend   for   twenty-three  miles, 
falling  160  feet ;  here  it  will  be  condurted   by 
the  great  viaduct  over  tli!'  v:i!!  -y  of  th«   Ouse, 
and  again  ascend  a  ridge  at  nii-^worih.  between 
Northampton  and  Towcr-*;r  ;  JV-xn  ilie  riadiict 
to  the  summit  of  this  ridge  tlic-  road  aKconds  llK) 
perpendicuLir  feet  in  6  miles,  being  at  tht  rate  of 
about  sixteen  feet  in  a  mile;  it  then  again  falls 
forty  feet  in  five  miles,  and  crosses  th«  valley 
of  the  Ahen   near  Weedon.   sixty-fouij   miles 
from  the  Depot.     It  next  crosses  a  ridgf^  which 
intersects  the  line  between  Daventry  atjd  Nor-! 
thampton  at  Kilsby  :  this  ridge  is  ascended  by 
a  slope  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  rising  se- 
venty-six  feet.     From  Kilsby  summit  the  rend 


descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon  by 


of  fourteen  miles,  descending  132  perpendicular 
feet;  the  line  ^ere,  after  crossing  the  Avon, 
passes  through  Coventry,  and  ascends  I  he  last 
ridge  at  Berkswt-ll  summit,  by  a  slope  of  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  rising  115  perpendicular  feet : 
from  this  summit  it  a^ain  descends  into  the 


a  slope 


valley  of  the  BIyth,  by  a  slope  of  three  miles 
and  a  half,  falling  fifty-seven  perpendicular  feet ; 
from  which  it  ascends  by  another  slope  of  ten 
miles,  rising  forty-eight  feet,  to  the  station  at 
Birmingham. 

On  the  whole  line  there  are  twenty-five  miles 
and  a  half,  proceeding  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham, in  which  there  is  an  ascending  slope 
at  the  average  rate  of  fifteen  feet  in  a  mile  ;  and 
there  are  eighteen  miles  and  a  half  in  which 
there  is  a  descending  slope  of  the  same  inclina- 
tion.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  these  slopes 
is  such,  that,  in  descending,  the  train  may  be 
safely  permitted  to  move  by  gravity,  so  that 
during  the  descent  the  whole  of  the  moving  pow- 
er may  be  saved.  The  power  saved  on  the  de- 
scending slopi's  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  nearly  proportional  to  the  additional  power 
required  in  the  ascending  ones  ;  and  as  no  part 
of  the  road  will  require  a  greater  addition  to  the 
power  requisite  on  the  level  tiian  two-thirds, 
the  locomotive  engines  at  present  used,  imper- 
fect though  they  be,  will  be  fully  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  line.  The  expenditure  of 
power  from  London  to  Birmingham  will  be 
greater  than  in  returning ;  because  the  station 
at  Birmingham  is  about  t350  perpendicular  feet 
above  the  station  at  London. 

The  width  of  this  magnificent  road  on  the 
embankments  will  be  twenty-eight  feet ;  the 
rails  of  each  line  will  be  five  feet  asunder,  and 
the  line  will  be  separated  by  a  space  of  six  feet ; 
m  additional  space  of  six  feet  will  be  left  on 
each  side  between  the  outer  rails  and  the  edge 
of  the  embankment.  Where  the  road  is  cut 
through,  elevations  an  additional  foot  in  width 
will  be  allowed  to  each  side  for  drains  :  the 
deepest  chasms  by  which  the  road  penetrates 
the  elevations  will  not  exceed  fifty-five  feet, — 
the  greater  number,  of  course,  being  considera- 
bly less ;  and  the  highest  embankments  by 
which  valleys  are  crossed  will  not  exceed  45 
perpendicular  feet.  The  width  of  the  road  in 
the  tunnels  will  be  six  feel  less  than  on  the 
embankments  ;  there  being  only  a  space  of 
three  feet  left  between  the  outer  rails  on  each 
side,  and  the  walls  of  the  tunnel.  The  sides  of 
the  embankment  will  slope  downwards  by  a 
more  gentle  inclination  than  that  used  on  the 
embankments  of  the  Manchester  railway,  be- 
ing at  the  rate ^of  two  horizontal  feet  to  one  foot 
perpendicular. 

Supposing — what,  consistently  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  whole  history  of  human  invention, 
is  in  the  la.tt  degree  improbable — that  the  loco- 
motive engines,  though  now  only  in  their  intan- 
cy,  shall  not  receive  any  farther  improve- 
ments, the  lime  of  a  first  class  train  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham  would  be  only  five  hours 
and  a  half.  The  gentleness  of  the  slopes  wdl 
render  their  motion  almost  as  uniform  andfpunc- 
tual  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  time-piece  ;  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  successive  trains  from  hour 
to  hour  through  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  will  almost  serve  the  purposes  of  a  clock. 

It  appears  from  documents  obtained  from  the 
public  offices,  that  the  present  number  of  pas- 
sengers between  Liverpool  and  London  annu- 
ally amounts  to  about  half  a  million.  If  we 
may  apply  to  this  railroad  results  proportionate 
to  those  with  which  we  are  flemished  by  that  x>f 
Manchester,  we  should  «'\pect  that  the  number 
of  passengers  between  the  two  towns  would  be 
increased  in  a  threefold  proportion.  But  there 
are  obvious  reasons  which  lead  us  to  expect  a 
much  larger  increase  of  intercourse,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  two  towns,  than 
in  the  case  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Be- 
tween these  two  places,  the  railroad  passes 
through  not  a  single  town,  or  even  village  ;  the 
intercourse  is,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  the  population  of  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool  themselves.  Now,  a  large  portion  of 
the  intercourse  on  the  Birmingham  and  London 
railway  will  be  supplied  from  the  populous 
towns  which  skirt  its  course  on  either  side 
These  tributary  streams  may  be  expected  to 
swell  the  main  current  to  at  least  double  its 
magnitude.  The  distances  of  the  principal 
places  a(^acent  to  the  line,  in  time,  from  Lon- 


don,   supposing  branch  railways  to  be  formed, 
would  be  as  follows  : 

lloora. 


Minutes. 
30 
30 
SO 


Aylesbury,  2 

Bedford,  3 

^    Birmingham,        5 
-     ,     Dudley,  6        —  ,-' 

Kettering       .       4        15  :- 
Kidderminster,    6        30      . 
Leamington,         5        — 
Northampton,       3        — 
Rugby,  4        — 

The  Grand  Junction  railroad,  from  Birraing. 
jiam  to  Warrington,  will  be  a  work  presenting 
Jess  difficulties,  and  attended  with  a  mere  limit- 
ed investment  of  capital.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  less  intersected  by  ridges  and 
other  inequalities  ;  although  here  also  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  cuttings  and  embankments 
must  necessarily  be  made.  As  a  commercial 
speculation,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  presents 
the  fairest  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  : 
indeed,  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham  and 
London  line  rendered  the  Grand  Junction  line 
inevitable.  Thus,  the  whole  kingdom  from 
London,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Li- 
verpool, will  be  traversed  by  this  great  artery 
of  communication ;  producing  an  interchange 
of  benefits,  physical,  and  moral,  commercial, 
social,  and  political,  the  importance  and  amount 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  or 
predi6t. 

The  formation  of  this  great  line  of  cheap  and 
rapid  communication  has  rendered  the  con- 
struction of  similar  means  of  intercourse  in 
other  directions  inevitable  ;  otherwise  the  be- 
nefits of  the  metropolitan  market  would  be  al- 
most exclusively  conferred  upon  those  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  producers  whose  good 
fortune  might  place  them  in  its  neighborhood. 
In  their  own  defence,  therefore,  landed  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists  in  every  part  of  the  country 
must  exert  themselves  ;  for  whatever  doubts 
they  may  have  formerly  entertained  as  to  the 
expediency  of  constructing  such  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  they  can  hard- 
ly any  longer  hesitate  as  to  what  they  should 
now  do ;  unless  they  desire  to  see  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  benefits  arising  from  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  which  cannot  be  transported 
on  turnpike  roads  or  canals  in  competition  with 
railroads.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  various 
undertakings  have  already  been  set  on  foot  for 
the  construction  of  extensive  lines  of  communi- 
cation, in  other  directions  from  the  metropolis. 
An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  during  the 
last  session,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  con- 
necting London  with  Southampton  and  Ports- 
mouth, passing  through  Esher,  Basingstoke, 
and  Winchester.  As  this  project  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  principal  landed  proprietors 
through  whose  property  it  will  pass,  the  act 
passed  the  legislature  without  difficulty  or  ex- 
pense. 

The  projectors  of  another  line  were  not, 
however,  so  fortunate.  It  was  proposed  to 
cross  the  kingdom  by  a  railroad  in  a  direction 
due  west  from  tlie  metropohs,  extenduig  to 
Bristol,  and  passing  through  Maidenhead, 
Reading,  and  Bath,  and  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Windsor,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Devizes.  The  company  who  applied 
for<his  act  experienced,  during  the  last  session, 
the  most  vexatious  and  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  ; 
and,  alter  having  been  driven  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  above  £30,000,  in  the  production  of 
evidence,  and  in  other  parliamentary  charges, 
the  bill,  though  it  passed  the  Commons,  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
through  the  influence,  it  has  been  said,  of  a 
single  Peer !  The  Company  will  find  means 
to  remove  the  opposition,  and  the  bill  will  pro- 
bly  pass  in  the  next  session.  This  railway 
would  facilitate  the  communication  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  Falmouth,  and  many  other 
places.  It  would  also,  in  conjunction  with 
steam  navigation,  comiect  the  metropolis  with 
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the  ports  of  the  Bristol  channel,  with  South 
Wales,  and  with  the  south-western  coast  of 
Ireland. 

The  Southampton  line  will  open  an  easy 
communication  with  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
and  by  the  Southampton  steam-packets,  with 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Channel  Islands  ; 
also  with  the  ports  of  St.  Malo,  Havre,  and 
Cherbourg.  If  the  railway  contemplated  be- 
tween Havre  and  Paris  should  be  constructed, 
a  communication  would  be  thus  opened  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  which  would  reduce 
the  time  of  transit  between  those  capitals  to 
about  twenty-four  hours,  allowing  twelve  hours 
for  the  voyage  by  steam  from  Southampton  to 
Havre. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  effects  which 
these  vast  undertakings  are  likely  to  produce 
on  the  intercourse  of  tlie  country,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary  to  consider  the  travelling  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  on  these  lines,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  effects  produced  on  the  intercourse 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  appears 
from  evidence  given  before  parliamentary  com 
mittees,  that  the  annual  number  of  passengers 
between  London  and  Birmingham  amounts  to 
488,342.  By  the  utamp-office  returns,  it  ap. 
pears  ithat  the  income  produced  from  coaches 
passing  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  South, 
ampton  railroad,  at  the  present  charge  for  tra- 
veiling,  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds 
annually.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  average 
cost  of  travelling  the  whole  distance  to  South- 
ampton is  one  pound,  it  will  follow  that  the 
travelling  along  that  line  is  equivalent  to 
446,193  travellers  annually,  the  whole  distance. 
It  appears  also,  from  similar  returns,  that  the 
number  of  travellers  along  the  proposed  line  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  at  present  may  be 
estimated  at  302,118.  Thus,  along  these  three 
lines,  the  present  intercourse  would  stand  as 
follows : 

Birmingham,       488,342 

Bristol,  302,118 

,       Southampton,      446,193 


Total,  1,236,653 
Now,  we  have  already  stated  that  the  num. 
ber  of  passengers  between  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool, before  the  establishment  of  the  rail, 
road,  was  at  the  rate  of  450  daily  ;  and  that  it 
was  during  the  halfyear  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  at  the  rate  of  1210  daily  ;  b^ing  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  three,  very 
nearly.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  three  rail- 
roads now  contemplated  produce  a  like  increase 
of  intercourse,  we  shall  obtain  (he  probable 
number  of  passengers  upon  them  by  increas- 
ing the  above  estimate  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to 
three ;  the  results  would  be  as  follow  : 
Birmingham,  1,302,244 
Bristol,       ;  805,642 

Southampton,       1,189,848 


Total,  3,297,734 
Thus,  the  number  of  persons  who  would  pass 
annually  to  and  from  the  metropolis,  along 
these  three  lines  of  road,  would  be  nearly  equal 
to  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Bri. 
tain. 

Our  Umits  compel  us  to  omit  the  notice  of 
numerous  important  railways  which  are  in 
contemplation,  and  some  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  very  forward  pn^paration  ;  among  these, 
there  is  one  entitled  to  more  especial  notice, 
being  not  much  less  in  extent  than  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  railway,  and  passing 
through  a  district  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  line  we  allude  to  will  be  carried 
from  the  town  of  Preston  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion through  Wigan,  to  the  xManchester  rail- 
way;  on%hich  it  will  enter  at  a  point  equally 
distant  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool; 
thus  connecting  the  whole  district,  for  a  dis- 
tance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  Preston  to  New- 
ton,  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  act 
for  this  railway  has  passed  ihe  legislature,  and 
it  is-  now  constructing  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Vignoles,  civil  engineer. 


A  line  of  railroad  is  already  in  an  advanced 
state,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect  Leeds 
and  Selby,  and  thus  open  a  more  easy  and  rat 
pid  comnmnication  between  that  importan- 
mart  and  the  port  of  Hull.  Another  line  is  in 
preparation,  by  which  to  croSs  the  neck  «)f  the 
island,  and  to  connect  the  Irish  Channel  with 
the  German  Ocean,  extending  from  Carlisle  to 
Newcastle. 

Of  the  shorter  railroads  in  progress  may  be 
mentioned  that  proposed  to  be  carried  from 
London  Bridge  to  Greenwich.  This  work 
ought  perhaps  more  probably  to  be  called  a 
viaduct,  since  it  will  be  sustained  by  masonry, 
supported  by  a  series  of  arches,  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance :  its  length  will  be  three  miles 
and  three  quarters,  and  the  time  will  be  twelve 
minutes. 

The  only  railroad  yet  undertaken  in  Ireland 
is  that  which  connects  Dublin  with  King's 
Town,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  ThiSi 
road,  which  is  now  completed,  has  been  exe-j 
cuted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Vig-! 
noles.  King's  Town  and  its  neighborhood  isj 
the  most  populous  district  around  Dublin;  and| 
besides  being  the  most  favorite  watering-place,  j 
is  at  preisent  the  place  of  residence  of  the  fami.j 
lies  of  most  of  the  wealthier  mercantile  andj 
professional  classes.  By  a  recent  arrange-! 
ment,  the  post-office  steam-packets  from  Li-| 
verpool  and  Holyhead  land  at  King's  Towni 
harbor,  instead  of  How th.  These  circumstan-i 
ces,  combined  with  other  local  advantages,  pre-j 
sent  a  fair  probability  of  the  success  of  this ! 
railway.  '•  j 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  commer-' 
cial  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  the  joint-j 
stock  company  which  established  the  Manches-  j 
ter  railroad,  it  is  certain  that  these  advantages! 
are  considerably  less  than  they  would  have  been 
had  there  been  syufficient  previous  experience 
in  the  working  of  railroads,  und*r  the  circum- 
stances of  so  vast  an  amount  of  rapid  transport 
as  the  company  have  found  it  necessary  to  un- 
dertake. Much  still  remains  to  be  learned,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  cosolruction  of  the 
locomotive  power,  but  likewise  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  itself.  The  cost  of  j 
the  locomotive  power  has  been  so  great,  that 
the  directors  lately  thought  it  advisable  to  ap- 
point a  sub-committee  of  their  own  body,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Booth,  their  treasurer,  to  inquire 
and  report  respecting  the  causes  of  the  amount 
of  this  item  t>f  their  expenditure,  and  to  ascer. 
tain  whether  any  and  what  measures  could  be 
devjsed  for  the  attainment  of  greater  economy. 
A  very  able  and  satisfactory  report  was  made 
by  this  committee,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
by  Mr.  Booth,  who  was  the  only  individual  ■con- 
nected with  it  who  really  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  railway,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick, 
engineers,  were'employed  by  the  Company  to 
visit  various  places  where  steam  power  was 
applied  on  railways;  for  the  purpose  of  forhi- 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  probable  e.xpense  of 
working  the  railway  by  locomotive  and  by  fixed  | 
power.  These  engineers  recommended  the 
adoption  of  locomotive  power,  and  their  esti- 
mate was,  that  the  transport  might  be  effected 
at  the  rate  of  .278  of  a  penny,  or  very  little  morr 
than  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  In  the  year 
183JJ,  five  years  after  this  investigation  look 
place,  it  was  found  thatjthe  actual  cost  was 
625  of  a  penny,  or  something  more  than  a  half- 
penny per  ton  per  mile ;  being  considerably 
above  double  the  estimated  rate.  Mr.  Booth 
very  properly  directed  his  inquiries  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  discrepancy,  by  comparing  the 
various  circumstances  assumed  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Rastrick  in  making  their  estimate, 
with  those  under  which  the  transport  was  ac- 
tually effected.  The  first  point  of  difference 
which  he  observed  wa«  the  speed  of  tnmsport : 
the  estimate  was  founded  on  an  assumed  speed 
often  miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
four-fold  speed  would  require  an  addition  of  .50 
per  cent,  to  the  power,  without  taking  into  ac- 


count wear  and  tear.  Now,  the  actual  speed  of 
transport  being  double  the  speed  assumed  in 
the  statement,  Mr.  Booth  holds  ii  to  be  necessary 
lo  add  25  per  cent,  on  that  score. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  the  loads  :  the  statement  is  founded  upon  the 
assumption,' that  every  engine  shall  start  with 
its  full  complement  of  load,  and  that  with  this  it 
shall  go  the  whole  <listance.  Ttie  facts,  how- 
ever,  are,  says  Mr.  Booth,  that  instead  ot'&  full 
load  of'  protilajK  carriage  from  Manchester, 
about  half  tlie  waggons  come  back  empty  ;  and 
mstead  e{  the  tonnage  being  conveyed  the 
whole  way,  many  thousand  tons  are  conveyed 
only  half  the  way  ;  also,  instead  of  the  daily 
work  being  uniform,  it  is  extremely  fluctuating. 
It  is  further  remarked,  that  in  order  to  acconu 
plish  the  transport  of  goods  from  the  branches, 
and  from  intermediate  places,  engines  are  de- 
spatched several  times  a-day,  from  both  ends 
of  the  line,  to  dear  the  road  ;  tlie  objec.  of  this 
arrangement  being  rather  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  benedcial  intercourse  in  future,  than  with 
a  view  to  any  immediate  profit.  Mr.  Booth 
makes  a  rough  e.slimate  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  these  circumstances,  by  stating 
them  at  33  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  original 
estimate. 

The  ne.vt  point  of  difference  is  the  fuel.  In 
the  orginal  estimate*,  coal  is  assumed  as  the 
fuel,  and  is  taken  at  the  price  of  five  shillings 
and  tenpence  per  ton  :  now  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment fbrl)ids  th«!  use  of  coal,  which  would  pro- 
duce smoke  ;  the  company  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  use  coAe,  at  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  ton.  Taking  coke,  then,  to  be 
equivalent  to  coal,  ton  for  Ion,  tliis  would  add 
.162  to  the  original  estimate. 

These  several  discrepancies  being  allowed 
for,  and  a  proportional  amount  being  added  to 
the  original  estimate,  the  amount  would  be 
raised  to  .601  of  the  penny  p*;r  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  within  one-fortieth -of  a  penny  of  the 
actual  cost.  This  diilerence  is  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  wear  and 
tear  produced  by  the  rapid  moti«n  ;  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  tliat  many  of  the 
engines  were  constructed  before  the  engineer 
was  aware  of  the  great  speed  that  would  be  re- 
quired. 

When  we  formerly  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject,  we  stated  that  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  railway  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  experimental ;' that  the  engines  must 
be  consequently  varied  in  weight  and  propor- 
tion ;  that  e.ich  quarter  would  produce  new 
ones  of  increased  power  and  efficiency  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  expenses  thus  incurred 
for  a  given  amount  of  traflfic  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  peniisment  and  regidar  expenses 
of  the  road,  but  ra'.her  as  the  price  paid  for  that 
knowledge  whicli  could  be  obtained  by  no  other 
means  than  by  experiments  on  the  same  vast 
scale.  We  t'iud  tlirit  (subsequent  events  have 
fully  confirmed  our  opinions. 

*•  What  then,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  in  the  Report 
already  alluded  to,  "  is  the  result  of  these  oppo- 
site  and  mutually  counteracting  circumstances  ? 
and  what  is  the  present  position  of  the  Compa- 
ny in  respect  of  their  moving  power  !  Simply, 
that  they  an*  stdl  in  a  course  of  experiment,  to 
ascertain  practically  the  best  construction,  and 
the  most  durable  materials,  for  engines  required 
to  transport  greater  weights,  and  at  greater  ve- 
locities, than  liad  till  very  recently  been  consi- 
dered possible ;  and  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
had  not  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the 
most  daring  and  sanguine  inventor  to  conceive  ; 
and  farther,  that  these  experiments  have  ne- 
cessarily been  made,  not  with  the  calm  delibe- 
ration and  quiet  p:ice  which  a  salutary  caution 
recommends,  making  good  each  .step  in  the 
progress  of  discovery  before  advancing  another 
stage,  but  amidst  llif*  bustle  and  responsibili- 
ties of,  and  large  and  increasing,  traffic  ;  the 
directors  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  time 
each  engine  wotild  last,  before  it  would  be  laid 
up  as  incflicient,  but  compelled  to  have  en- 
gines, whether  good  or  bad  ;  being  aware  of 
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various  defVcts  and  imperfections,  which  it  was 
impossible  at  the  time  lu  remedy,  yet  obliged 
to  keep  the  machines  in  motion,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  heavy  repairs,  constantly  go- 
ing on  during  the  night,  in  order  that  [the  re 
quisite  number  of -lengines  might  be  roWy  for 
the  morning's  work.  Neither. is  this  grjeat  ex 
periment  yet  completf ;  it  is  still  goi^ig  for- 
Avard.  But  the  most  prominent  difHk^ulties 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  surmount(|d,  and 
your  committee  conceive  that  they  ar(^  war- 
runted  in  expecting  that  the  expenditure, in  this 
department  will,  ere  long,  be  materially  rfjduced, 
more  especially  when  they  consider  the  ijelative 
performances  of  the  engines  at  ihn  preseitt  time 
compared  with  what  it  was  two  years  aio." 

We  must  now  conclude  these  obseryations 
on  the  Manchester  railroad,  without  nj)ticing 
what  appears  to  us  of  scarcely  less  impolrtance 
than  the  subject  to  which  the  Commitlep  have 
directed  their  inquiries, — we  mean  the  sitate  ot 
the  road  itself.  No  one  who  has  recenljly  tra 
veiled  on  it  can  be  ignorant  to  what  a  gr^at  ex- 
tent the  rocking  and  swinging  of  the  cai|riagcs 
from  side  to  side  is  increased.  We  ar^  quite 
aware  of  the  impossibility,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  obviate  entirely  an  effect  yf  this 
kind  ;  but  it  now  amounts  to  a  degree  which  is 
not  only  inconvenient  to  travellers,  but  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  detrimental  both  jto  the 
carriages  and  to  the  road.  This  effetjt  will 
dpubtless  be  traced  to  the  inequalities  Which 
Irave  been  produced  in  tlie  joinings  of  thrt  rails 
On  examining  the  rails  in  various  parts  !of  the 
road,  we  found  a  very  small  proportion  off  them 
in  which  the  joinings  liad  maintained  thjit  de- 
gree  of  e.xactness  which  is  indisp<^nsable  to 
safety  and  stability,  when  great  speed  is  at 
tempted.  In  most  cases,  tin'  surface  of  one 
rail  at  the  joint  is  more  or  less  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  other,  and  in  some  cases  this 
depression  amounts  to  a  serious  fraction  of  an 
inch.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  passage  of 
the  wheels  over  the  rails  can  be  distinctly  jfeii  in 
the  carriages,  and  wlierever  two  inequalities  do 
not  occur  together  at  correspondingjointi,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  (lie  carriage  receives  a 
lurch  more  or  less  violent  according  t^)  the 
amount  of  the  inequajity.  The  elle«;t  dt'  the 
collision  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  at  the  joints 
is,  in  many  cases,  rendered  quite  percejitible 
We  have  ourselves  taken  Irom  the  road  {iieces 
of  iron  of  considerabl*'  magnitude,  detached 
from  the  rails  at  those  joints  by  the  succession 
of  blows  which  they  receive  as  the  wheelsFpass 
over  them.  The  remeiiy  for  these  defects  must 
be  sought  in  giving  greater  stability  to  tlu 
(sleepers  and  chairs  which  sustain  th«(  raili.  It 
would  be  also  extremely  <lesirable  to  keifp  an 
exact  register  of  the  breakages  of  rails  in  [liffe 
rent  parts  of  the  road, — specifying  in  evervf case 
the  part  of  the  rail  .where  the  fracturetakes 
place.  By  this  means  we  should  be  enabltd  to 
trace,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  causes 
of  this  course  of  wear.  For  example,  itjis  at 
present  doubtful  on  what  part  of  the  road  |<rac 
tures  most  frequently  take  place  ;  it  is  sajid  to 
be  on  the  descending  planes  ;  but  we  aj^pre- 
hend  that  this  statement  depends  more  on  Icon- 
jecturc  than  on  ascertained  facts.  It  would  be 
al^o  us^eful  to  ascertain  whether  the  fractures 
take  place  more  frequently  over  the  chairs  or 

.between  them;  also,  whether  they  happei^  of. 

)^ener  at  the  extremities  of  the  rails,  or  in  glome 
intermediate  part.  The  surface  of  the  fracUires 
should  also,  in  every  case,  be  carefully  exai^in- 
ed,  to  determine  whether  any  ac(!id'ental  flaw 
has  existed  in  the  structure  of  the  luefal.  .^iich 
a  body  of  facts  as  it  is  in  the  jwwer  of  tliel  Di- 
rectors to  collect,  at  no  cost  to  the  Cotnpjtny, 
but  by  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  tJieir 
subordinate  agents,  would  form  an  invahi^ble 
storehouse    of  knowledge  for  the  guidancle  of 

'  Iheir  future  operations,  and  those  of  other  rail- 
road  companies. 

We  believe  that  one  source  of  extraordii  ary 
expense,  to  whidi  the  Company  liavc  Uvc\\ 
subjected,  may  be  traced  to  the  adoption  of  jBsA- 
bellied  instead  of  parallel  rails,  and  to  the  in- 
sufficient weight  of  metal  in  them.    The  theory 


of  the  fish-bellied  rail  is  doubtless  {seductive  ;| 
and  if  the  sleepers  and  blocks  were  absolutely 
immovable,  they  would,  with  a  given  weight  ofn 
metal,   have   the   advauUige   over    the    parallel! 
rail — but  in  a  rail  of  this  form,  on  the  slighest  I 
subsidence   of  the  sle«per,   or  shifting  of  the 
chair,  the  rail  being  deserted  by  its  support,  its  j 
weakest  point  is  *aunediately  exposed  to  thej 
incumbent  weight  of  the  waggons  under  thei 
most  disadvantageou.s  mechanical  conditions.! 
In  a  word,  the  very  circumstances  which  con-! 
stituie  the  advantage  of  the  Hsh-bellied  rail  arej 
here  reversed,  and  produce  a  proportionate  lia- 
bility  to  fracture.     Independently    of  this,  the 
weight  of  the  rails  (li'y  lbs.  per  yard)  was  quite 
insufficient ;  and  we  believe  that  where  frac- 
tures take  place,  the  Company  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  replace  them  by  rails  at  50  lbs.  to 
the  yard. 

The  Le«ds  and  Selby  Railroad  Company  have 
profited  |by  this  experience,  and  have  rejected 
the  fish-bellied  rail  ;  laying  down  a  durable 
road  of  parallel  rails  at  5()  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  advantages    of   railroads   have  of  late 
years  become  so  apparent,  that  their  construc- 
tion has  been  undertaken  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  Continent.     In    France,   a  double   line  of 
railroad  has  been  constructed,  extending  from 
St.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of  thirty-four 
miles.     This  road  is  not  adapted  for  very  heavy 
transport,  the  rails  weighing  only  26  lbs.  per 
yard.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  level,  fourteen  tun- 
nels were  constructed  ;  one  of  these  is  a  mile  in 
length;  another,  more  timn  half  a  mile,  is  car- 
ried under  the  river  (lier.    The  road  is  carried 
by   a  viaduct  over  the  Soane.     In  the  cost  ofl 
this  road  we  have  a  notable  example  of  the  com-j 
mercial  wisdom  of  our  neighbors,  who  paid  fori 
the  iron  used  on  it  four  times  the  price  at  which! 
they  rt)uld  have  obtained  it  from  us?     A  parti 
of  this  road  is  a  self-acting  plane,  on  which  the; 
loads  are  moved  by  their  own   weight;  on  the  I 
other  parts  of  it  locomotive  engines  have  been ! 
used.  I 

A  continuation  of  this  road  has  been  con-! 
structed  from  St  Etienne  to  Roanne,  e.xlcndingl 
about  fifty-live  miles.  It  consists  of  a  single | 
track  ;  the  first  thirteen  miles  being  formed  ofl 
cast  iron  rails  of  4HII>h.  to  the  yard,  and  the  last 
forty-two  miles  of  rolled  iron,  Sfe  lbs.  to  the  yard. ! 

Among  the  enter|)risrs  of  this  kind  under.' 
taken  in  (jermany,  the  railroad  from  Budweis  toi 
Lintz  merits  notice.  The  extent  of  the  line  is; 
about  eighty  English  miles  ;  it  was  commenced! 
under  tlie  direction  of  Gerstner  in  1825,  and  is  | 
composed  of  wooden  b<>ams,  bearing  flat  rails 
of  iron,  six  yanls  in  length,  two  inches  in' 
width,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.' 
It  is  intended  for  the  purposes  of  general  com- 
merce,   but  more  especially  for  the  transport! 

of  salt.  i 

j 

Food. — By  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beau-| 
moot,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved   ihati 
from  whatever  is   introduced  into  tlu:  stom-' 
aoh,  the  sasuo  article  i.s  invariably  elaborated,; 
whether  animal    or    ve<;utablc,  touirh  or  ten-i 
Her,  it  matters  not  ;  the   result  is  the  same",| 
under  all  circumstiuices,  when  the   digestive! 
process    is    properly    carried    on.       In    thai 
vicinity   of  Hudson's    Bay,   one    of  the    ex-| 
plorinj;  party,  in  those  inhospitable  regions,; 
says  he  visited   a   cabin,  one  evening,  when; 
the  inmates  were  at  supper,  which  consisted 
of  raw  llesh  of  seals,  fat,  birds  and  entrails, 
which  constituted  a  delicious  meal.     A  vounji 
girl,  llie   belle  of  the  tribe,  was   sitting   by,; 
biting    the   inside   of  a   seal   to  pieces,   andj 
distributing     the     bits    to    her   companions.; 
Train    oil,    ])artirtilarly    when    rancid,   is  a 
delicious  article,  being  both  meat  and  drink; 
for    Greenlanders.       Yet,    it  is    worthy   of 
remembrancf,     thn    chyme,   the    nutritious 
ihlid     uliic'i     i!OUri.«Ii('S     flio     body,     is     al- 
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ways  tlie  same,  whether  elaborated  fiuni 
; putrid  aliments  or  the  most  savory  viands. — 
[[Scientific  Tracts.] 
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Manufacturing  Establishments  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1834. 

There  are  more  "  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments"  in  this  city  than  in  any  city  or 
town  in  the  west,  rittsburgh  ranks  next  to 
us  in  that  respect,  and  perhaps  is  ahead  of 
us,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ference  of  population.  Cincinnati  has  a 
third  more  inhabitants  than  Pittsburgh.  We 
have  twelve  or  thirteen  foundries  and  engine 
factories,  for  the  manufacturing  of  engines 
for  steamboats,  flour  mills,  grist  mills,  roll- 
ing  mills,  and  for  blast  furnaces,  used  in  this 
section  of  country,  and  for  sugar  mills,  com 
mills,  cotton  gins,  saw  mills,  and  other  uses, 
for  the  south,  where  an  immense  amount  is 
exported  yearly.  An  estimate  was  made  in 
1832,  for  the  year  previous,  of  th«  amount 
exported  of  articles  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, and  it  exceeded  $400,000. 

We  have  also  a  large  and  extensive  roll- 
ing mill,  owned  and  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Shreve,  Paull,  and  M'Candlcss,  gentlemen 
of  great  enterprise,  who  employ  about  one 
hundred  men  ;  they  cut  some  ten  to  eleven 
tons  of  nails  per  week.  An  extensive  and 
complete  spade  and  shovel  factory  ;  seven  or 
eight  bell  and  brass  foundries,  where  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  work  is  done  ; 
twelve  steam  sawmills,  all  of  which  are  con- 
ducted on  a  very  large  scale — at  most  of 
them  there  are  machines  connected  for  cut- 
ting laths,  shingles,  &.c. — 5  to  7000  laths 
can  be  cut  in  an  hour.  At  some  of  these 
mills  they  have  a  saw  for  cutting  boards 
and  timber,  a  circulai;  saw,  and  a  machine 
for  planing  flooring  'boards,  all  driven  by 
steam  power.  .   .  -     .    I  .'.».- 

Two  flour  mills,  one  owned  by  C.  Brad- 
bury, Esq.,  and  driven  by  water  from  the 
canal — they  make  sixty  or  seventy  barrels 
evcrv  tweiitv-four  hours.  Connected  with 
this  establishment  is  an  oil  mill,  for  the  ma« 
nufacturiiig  of  linseed  and  castor  oils  ;  there 
js  also  a  tnill  connected  for  grinding  and 
si  fling  corn  meal,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  barrelled  and  exj)orted.  Our  largest 
and  most  extensive  flour  mills  in  this  section 
of  the  state  are  on  the  Big  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Ohio  above  and 
below|tliis  city,  and  are  situated  from  ten  to 
fifty  miles  from  Cincinnati ;  they  manufac 
ture.  some  one  hundred,  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  some  two  hundred  barrels, 
every  twenty. four  hours.  All  this  flour  is 
sent  to  tlys  market  by  canal  and  waggons, 
and  then  exported  to  New-Orleans,  the  At- 
lantic cities,  «SiC.  The  other  flour  mill  in 
the  city  is  worked  by  steam,  and  can  ma- 
nufacture, when  in  operation,  one  hundred 
and  fif\y  barrels  per  twenty-four  hours.  1 
would  stop  here  to  remtirk,  that  there  are 
about  sixty  steam  engines  in  constant  opera- 
tion within  the  corporation  lines,  exclusive 
of  those  on  our  steamboats,  and  all  high 
pressure;  low  pressure  engines  are  not  in 
good  repute  in  the  west. 

A  card  manufactory,  owned  by  M.  P.  Caa- 
sillv,  Esq.  where  every  description  of  ma- 
chine cards  are  made.  A  large  number  of 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  steam 
boilers,  where  hundreds  of  men  are  con- 
stantly employed.  A  stereotype  foundry, 
ind  also  a  large  and  extensive  type  foundry, 
owned  by  N.  (luilford,  Esq.  tnd  others, 
\^llp^f'is  mniuir;i<turc(l  every  variety  of  type, 
printing  presses,  and  every  article  connect- 
ed with  the  printing  business;  there  arc 
eleven  or  twelve  machines  for  casting  type, 
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and  sixty  to  seventy  hands  are  constantly  | 
employed;  they  manufacture  to  the  amount 
of  some  50  to  $60,000  per  year.  I 

A  steam  fire  engine  factory,  owned  and 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Chase  and  Seymour. 
The  engines  manufactuied  by  them  are  equal 
for  power,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  to  any 
naanufactured  east  of  the  mountains.  ' 

A  patent  lever  lock  factory,  by  Messrs. 
Shawk  and  Fitz.  | 

A  steel  saw  and  file  factory,  by  Messrs. , 
Garrard  dc  Co.  ' 

A  printing  press  manufactory,  on  an  ex-! 
tensive  scale,  by  S.  Dickinson.  { 

A  saddle  tree  manufactory,  machinery  i 
driven  by  steam,  conducted  bv  Messrs.  Ken-i 
dall  &  Co. 

A  clock  factory,  by  Lerman  Watson,  Esq., 
where  are  manufactured  clocks,  both  of  brass! 
and  wood.  The  vstiiblishment  is  a  large i 
one;  many  hands  are  employed,  and  manyj 
clocks  made,  of  every  description.  | 

A  factory  for  rolling  sheet  lead,  and  draw- 
ing  lead  pipes,  by.  sttsam,  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses. 

A  steam  stone  saw  mill.  This  establish- 
ment is  worked  on  a  new  principle,  and  is 
patented  to  the  proprietor,  (Mr.  Jas.  Hen- 
derson.)    It  cuts  stone  with  great  accuracy. 

A  white  lead  manufactory,  by  steam 
power,   owned   by  James  M'Candless,  Esq. 

A  bark  and   leather   rolling   mill,  owned 
by   the    Messrs.    Clarks,    and    worked     by 
steam.     The  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  is 
carried  on   very  extensively  in  the  city,  and 
to  great  perfection.     There  are  eight  very 
large  breweries,  and  the  beer,  porter,   and 
ale,  manufactured  by  them,  is  equal  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  eastern  cities.     We| 
have  a  great  number  of  snuff  and  tobacco ■ 
manufactories,    last    factories,    candle    and! 
soap    factories,  &c.     Hats,   furniture,    &,c.\ 
are  manufactured    in   great   quantities,   andi 
exported  for  sale  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,' 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  every  State  south] 
and  west  of  us.  j 

My  limited  information  on   the  subject  of 
manufactories,  as  well  as  want  of  time,  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  you  a  more  minute | 
account  of  the  manutacturing  and  mechani-i 
cal  business  carried  on  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  to  equally  great  perfection,  in  Cin-' 
cinuati.     I  have  named   a  (ew,  asd  only  aj 
few,  of  the  largest  establishments,  those  that! 
have  come  to  rny  mind  while  writing;  there! 
are   many  others,   whore  great  numbers  of 
hands  are ^  employed,  that   I  do  not  at  this; 
moment  think  of.  Opposite  the  city,  at  New-j 
port,  is  a  large  cotton   bagging  factory.     It 
is  on   a  very  extensive  scale,  owned  by  an[ 
incorporated  company,  with  a  capital  of  half 
a  million.     They  manufacture  bagging,  bale 
rope,  twine  and  cordage,  Kentucky  jeans, 
cotton  and  woollen  coarse  goods,  sheet  lead, 
and  pipe — all  of  which  is  carried  on  by  steam 
power.     The  machinery,  when   in  full  ope- 
ration, will  use  annually  450  tons  of  hemp, 
850  bales   of  cotton,   95   tons  of  wool,  and 
200  tons  of  lead.     The   agent   resides  and 
transacts  all  the   business  of  this  establish- 
ment in  Cincinnati.     There  is  also,  in  New- 
port,  a  steam  saw  mill. 

In  Covington,  also  opposite  to  this  city, 
is  a  large  cotton  factory,  owned  by  C.  Mac- 
ailister  &;  Co.  of  this  city ;  they  run  2500 
spindles,  and  manufacture  300,(^00  lbs.  cot- 
ton yarn  per  annum.  Sixty  hands  are  em- 
ployed. The  yarn  is  sold  here.  There  is 
also  in  Covington  a  rolling  mill  on  a  large 


scale,  a  rope  walk,  stdam  flour  mill,  and  a 
steam  saw  mill. — [Patriot.] 

Steamboats  on  the  Western  Waters. 
In  a  publication  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  in  1829,  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
steamboats,  it  was  calculated,  that  from  the 
time  of  their  first  introduction  on  the  west- 
ern  waters  in  1811,  until  that  period,  their 
number  atnounted  to  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  Their  united  tonnage  was  es- 
timated  at  fit'ty-six  thousand  tons.  From  the 
best  data  which  could  be  procured  from  the 


were   accustomed   to  the  state  of  things  on 
our  rivers  within  twenty  years.     The  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  is  in  itself 
very  considerable  ;  but  the  item  of  fuel  is 
one  created  exclusivelj"  by  steamboats  ;  and 
when   It  is   considered  that  nearly  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  is  expended  every  year  at  a 
few  points  on  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  pre- 
sents a  vast  field  for  speculation.     The  im- 
mense forests  .»t  ucech  and  other  tunber,  un- 
fit for  agricultural   purposes,  were,   before, 
jnot  only  useless,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  rug- 
jged  farmer,  who  had  to  remove  them  before 
most   intelligent  sources,    the   original  costjhe   could   sow    and  reap.     The   steamboat, 
of  these  boats  was  five  millions  six  hundred  {with  sonifthuig  like  magical  influence,  has 
thousand    dollars,   and   the    repairs    on    thejicoiiverted  them   into  ^objects  of  rapidly  in 


same  number,  assuming  that  none  of  them 
would  last  longer  than  1832,  was  se^  down 
at  two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Now,  although  there  were  five  or 
six  boats  built  between  the  years  1811 
and  1817,  the  latter  period  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  their  regular  and  successful 
introduction  ;  in  1825  they  were  brought  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection.  It  results, 
then,  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  steamboats,  in  a  period 
of  about  eleven  years,  was  equal  to  eight 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As 
the  number  of  steamboats  was  increasing 
annually,  no  fixed  amount  can  easily  be  as- 
sumed for  the  yearly  expenses ;  but  for  the 
year  1829,  the  sum  was  fixed  at  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  if,  then,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  be  considered  as  a 
fair  yearly  average  from  1818,  the  total 
anjount  of  money  expended  on  the  shores 
of  the  western  waters,  up  to  1829,  inclusive, 
will  be  little  short  of  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
circulation  and  exj>enditttra,  of  money  was 
excl,usively  created  by  the  introduction  ot 
the  steamboat,  the  importance  of  this  inven- 
tion  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  may  be 
conceived.  It  has  produced  an  advance  oi 
prosperity  that  Would  have  required  more 
than  a  century  to  have  realized  in  the  ordi 
nary  progress  of  human  affairs  ;  it  has  pro 
duced  a  revolution  in  business  little  inferior 
in  importance  to  that  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  an  official 
list  of  steamboats,  from  an  authentic  source, 
gives  the  whole  number  of  two  hundred  luid 
thirty,  whose  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage 
is  equal  to  about  thirty-nine  thousand  tons. 
Allowing  the  cost  of  building  at  a  rate  much 
lower  than  the  rule  adopted  three  years 
since,  (he  capital  now  invested  in  this  stock 
will  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
expense  of  running  may  be  put  down  nearly 
as  contained  in  the  following  scale  : 
60  boats  over  200  tons,  180  running  days,  at 

$140  per  day,        -         -     $1,512,0()0  00 
70  boats  from  120  tons  to  200, 

240  running  days,  $90  per 

day,       .         .  '      -         -  512,000  00 

100  boats  under  120  Ions,  270 

running  days,  $60  per  day,  1,620,000  00 


Total  yearly  expense,        4,644,000  00 

This  sum  may  be  reduced  to  the  different 
items  producing  it,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, viz, : 

For  wages,  36  per  cent.,  =  $1,671,840  00 
Wood,  .30  per  cent.  -  -  1,393,200  00 
Provisions,  18  percent.  -  835,920  00 
Contingencies,  16  per  cent.         743,040  00 

This  result  is  truly  striking  to  those  who 


creasing  value.  He  no  longer  looks  with 
despoiideiicc  on  the«denseness  of  the  trees, 
and  only  regrets  that  so  many  have  already 
been  given  to  the  flames,  or  cast  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  stream  before  him. 

At  the  present  period,  the  steamboats  may 
be  considered  as  plying  as  follows,  viz.  : 

25,  over  200  tons,  between  Louisville,  New. 
Orleahs,  and  Cinciimati,  meas'g  8484  tons. 

7  between  Nashville  and  New-Or- 
leans, -         -  -         - 

4  between  Florence  and  New-Or- 

•     leans,  -         -  -  -         - 

4  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,    - 

7  in  the  cotton  trade, 

57  boats  not  in  established  tratles, 

from  120  to' 200  tons,  -         -     8641  do. 

The  balance  under  120  tons  in  va-  • 

rious  trades,  -      .  -         -  14,655  do. 


2585  do. 

1617  do. 
1002  do. 
2116  do. 


.  39,000 
In  the  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  trade, 
the  boHts  over  two  hundred  tons  make  al>out 
one  hundred  and  forty  trips,  in  prosperous 
seasons ;  those  of  smaller  size  make  from 
fifty  to  sixty  trips.  But  to  go  into  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  voyages  made  by 
the  boats  iri  the  different  trades  is  impossible, 
because  no  regular  data  are  furnished,  and 
the  result  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contin- 
gencies. 

Previous  to  (he  introduction  of  the  steam- 
boat in  1817,  about  twenty  barges,  averag- 
ing one  hundred  tons,  afforded  the  only  fa- 
cilities for  transporting  merchandise  from 
New-Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 
These  maliiiijx  biit  one  trip  within  the  year, 
gave  the  means  of  bringing  up  only  two 
thousand  tons.  The  present  tonnage  in  this 
trade  exrlusivelv  having  been  stated  to  be 
8464  tons,  fj;ives  the  amount  employed, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  trips  in 
the  season,  to  be  1,187,760  tons  ;  a  cause 
capable  of  pro<liicing  a  revolution  in  sixteen 
years  luirdly  equalled  in  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry. The  effects  of  these  causes  upon  west- 
ern commerce  have  necessarily  been  im- 
mense. The  moral  changes  alone  are  felt 
throughout  the  west,  and  the  cflect  on  jirices 
is  almost  incalcuiiibic  :  the  imported  article 
has  fallen  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  increased 
price  of  western  products.  In  looking  back 
to  the  old  means  of  transportation,  we  can- 
not conceive  how  the  present  demand  and 
consumption  could  have  been  supplied  by 
them.  -i  ■    .  •     |.     -i.-.- 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ear- 
ly mercantile  history  of  our  country,  when 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  party  of 
merchants  to  he  detained  in  Pittsburgh  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  by  low  water  and 
ice,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  truly  gra- 
tifying.    The  old  price  of  carriage  of  goods 
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from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsturgh 
was  long  estimated  at  from  five  to  cighjt  dol- 
lars for  one  hundred  pounds.  We  huje  in- 
stances, in  the  last  five  yearjj,  of  merj^han- 
dise  being  delivered  at  the  wharf  of  Cincin- 
nati, from  Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of  ^'ew- 
Orleans,  for  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

It  may  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  martatity  among  steani- 
baats  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not  prettjnded 
that  any  decided  inference  can  be  djrawn 
from  this  statement,  or  that  the  facts  ko  to 
establish  any  fixed  rule.  But  under  the 
sent  situation  of  steamboat  discipline 
regulations,  a  tolerably  fair  conclusion 
be  drawn  from  it.  Taking  the  period,  ihen, 
of  two  years,  from  the  fall  of  1831  till  that 
of  1833,  we  have  a  list  of  boats  gont  out 
of  service  of  sixty-six :  of  these,  fi  teen 
were  abandoned  as  unfit  tor  service,  seven 

'  I 

were  lost  by  ice,  fifteen  were  burned, 
twenty-four  snaggud,  and  five  destroyed  by 
being  struck  by  other  boats.  Deducting  the 
fifteen  boats  abandoned  as  unseaworthv,  we 
have  fifly-one  lost  by  accidents  peculiar  to 
th«  trade.  In  number,  this  proportion  is 
over  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  tonnage, 
the  loss  is  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.  Amount 
snagged,  3721  tons  ;  burned,  2330  tonsJ 

The  foregoing  calculations  and  stateinents 
afford  a  great  field  for  speculation.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  surplus 
tonnage,  and,  of  course,  the  business  at  pre 
sent  is  entirely  overdone.  Indeed,  froi(n  a 
full  investigation  of  the  subject,  a  few  y^ars 
since,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  fully  ascertained,  that  although 
the  benefits  conferred  ou  the  valley  of  I  the 
Mississippi  were  incalculable,  the  stock!  in- 
vested in  boats  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  los- 
ing investment — in  many  cases,  a  total  sacri- 
fice. In  a  few  cases,  owing  to  a  tbrtuitjuus 
.combination  of  circumstances,  money 
been  made  ;  but  the  instances  are  so  fe 
not  to  afiect  the  rule.  Time  may  cor 
this  evil ;  but  in  a  business  in  which  pu 
interest  and  public  ssifety  are  so  nmch  cbn 
cerned,  a  little  governmental  interference 
and  assistance  might  be  useful,  and  oughl^  to 
be  tendered.  Some  legislative  action,  which 
might  tend  to  arrest  the  fearfiil  increase!  of 
accident,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  ;  but 
how  this  is  to  be  applied,  presents  the  great 
difficulty.  An  experiment,  however,  lias 
been  tried,  which  seems  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  success.  VVe  allude  to  me 
company  which  was  formed  in  1832-3,  called 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Line  of  Trans[)<lr- 
tation.  During  the  existence  of  this  coni- 
ipany,  not  an  accident  of  any  kind  occurred 
to  person  or  property.  A  perfect  regularity 
in  arrivals  and  departures  was  introduced, 
and  as  all  the  good  boats  were  in  the  same 
interest,  there  was  no  foolish  rivalship,  aild 
consequently  no  injudicious  racing.  Hc|w 
jfar  the  post-office  department  would  be  j 
ifiable  in  aiding  such  an  association  we  flo 
lot  pretend  to  say,  but  in  our  humble  vie 
)f  the  case,  we  consider  ihe  <rroiit  interests 
)f  the  west  are  much  involved  in  the  queis- 
tion ;  and  when  the  great  uncertainty  and 
irregularities  of  the  mail,  whicli  iiuve  hitl  - 
irto  distinguished  the  routes  between  Nom  • 
)rleans,  Natchez,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsi. 
irg,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  are  eoiisi . 
lered,  something  is  expected.  On  the  score  f  1 
bconomy  alone,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
[eflection  of  the  general  government.  Proba- 
|ly  nine  tenths  of  tlie  correspondence  on  ths 
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western  waters  is  of  a  commercial  character ; 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  is  now  transmit- 
ted, free  of  postage,  by  means  of  passengers  : 
no  one  can  prevent  this.  If  a  line  of  steam- 
boats can  be  made  interested  in  protecting 
the  government,  the  general  post-office  would 
find  it  to  its  advantage  to  give  liberal  terms 
to  such  an  establishment.  N. 

[Western  Magazine, 

Manufactories  ly  Pittsburgh. — The 
various  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Pittsburgh  are  thus  briefly  enumerated  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Gazette  of  that  city. 

There  are,  says  that  paper,  in  the  city  oi 
Pittsburgh,  IQ  "  foundries  and  engine  facto 
ries"   of  the  largest   denomination,  besides 
numerous  other  establishments  of  less  mag 
nitude. 

There  are  9  "  rolling  mills,"  cutting  two 
tons  of  nails  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron 
per  day,  on  the  average,  and  employing  from 
seventy  to  ninety  hands  each. 

There  are  6  "  cotton  factories",  with  an 
aggregate  of  twenty  thousand  spindles,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  power  looms,  and  oen 
hundred  and  seventy  hands.  , 

Six  extensive  "  white  lead  factories." 

F'ive  extensive  "  breweries,"  besides  small 
ones. 

Six  "steam  saw  mills."        •  '      ' 

Four  "  steam  grist  mills."  j 

Ten  extensive  "  glass  works." 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  "  steam  engines 
in  full  operation." 

There  are,  moreover,  innumerable  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  ploughs, 
timber,  wheels,  screws  of  all  kinds,  saddle 
trees,  machine  cards,  bells,  brass  work  of 
every  description,  locks,  <kc.  die.  all  manu 
factured  extensively  for  exportation. 

[From  the  Journal  ^f  the  Knuiklin  Institute.] 

Report  on  Mr.  Peck's  Method  of  Propelling 

Boats. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts, 
constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  to  whom  was  referred  for 
examination  a  Plan  of  Propelling  Boats,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  Peck,  of  Oakland,  Jefferson 
county,  Tennessee,  report — 

That   the    inventor    proposes    to   employ 
what  he   terms  a  multiplied  crank,  attached 
to  an  axis  made  to  revolve  horizontally  by 
some  power  not  indicated  in  the  sketch  be- 
fore us.   The  several  wrists  of'thc  compound 
crank   are  to  have  cither  setting  poles  or 
hooks   attached,  one   to   each   wrist,  which 
poles   or    hooks  are   to   act  successively  in 
j  urging  the  boat  forward,  by  applying,  when 
poles  arc  tissd,  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  or 
stream,  and  when  hooks  are  substituted,  to  a 
{rack,  or  rope,  extending  the  whole   wav  on 
ithe  shore.      Coiled  springs  are  to  he  placed 
I  in  some  part  of  each  pole,  to  prevent  the  ef- 
|fect  of  sudden  and  violent  impulses.      When 
the  pole  is  used  to  apply  to  the  bottom,  a  spe- 
cies of  foot,  made  of  three  or  four  strips  of 
metal,  attached  by  hinges  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  pole,  are  to  spread  out  and  present  a  large 
surface  to  the  sof\  boUom  of  the  stream,  to 
avoid  sinking  deep  into  the  mud. 

Th«  slight  sketch  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  show  anv  provision  for  guid- 
ing and  (lire«;finy  the  polos,  nor  obviate  the 
diilicnlly  from  unequal  depths  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  boat,  when  poles  are  used  on 
both  sides. 

The  method  appears  less  suited  to  a  rail- 


way  than  the  rack-rail  already  in  use,  in 
connection  with  toothed  wheels,  to  insure 
the  advancement  of  locomotive  engines. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  this  plan  will  su- 
persede the  more  simple  methods  already 
used  for  propelling  boats,  unless  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  some  ar- 
rangements for  obviating  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  indicated  in  the  sketch 
before  us.     By  order  of  the  committee. 

William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

March  13,  1834    .  ;.      .>  j      -; 

Report  on  Mr.  B,  Dugdaie's  Wind-MiU. 
The  Committee  on'  Science  and  the 
Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination  a  Horizontal  Wind-mill,  in- 
vented  by  Mr.  B.  Dugdale,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  report — 

That  the  machine  in  question  consists  of 
an  upright  shaft  revolving  on  a  pivot  in  a 
step  at  its  lower  end,  from  which  shall, 
near  its  upper  extremity,  proceed,  in  one  ho- 
rizontal plane,  ten  equidistant  arms ;  and 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  same  shafl,  pro- 
ceed ten  corresponding  arms,  also  in  one 
horizontal  plane.  Between  each  pair  of  cor- 
responding arms,  oblong  rectangular  frames 
of  wire  are  hung,  (at  the  extremities  of  the 
arms,)  iti  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a 
horizontal  vibration,  through  an  arc  of  about 
ninety  degrees.  To  these  frames  the  sails 
are  attached  by  small  rings  of  wire,  which 
can  slide  up  and  down  the  vertical  bars  of 
the  frames. 

The  operation  of  raising  the  sails  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  cords,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  stretcher  at  the  upper  end 
of  each  sail,  and  passes  through  a  pulley  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  arm,  along  that 
arm  to  the  shaft,  and  down  the  shaf\  to  a  coU 
lar  sliding  on  the  same.  When  this  collar^ 
to  which  all  the  cords  are  attached,  is  de- 
pressed on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  lever,  all 
the  sails  are  raised  simultaneously.  Again, 
when  the  collar  is  elevated,  the  cords  be- 
come slack,  and  the  sails  drop  by  their  own 
weight.    ' 

The  vibratory  motion  allowed  to  the  frames 
which  support  the  sails,  is  so  regulated  that 
the  sails  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  present 
their  surface  to  the  wind  while  those  on  the 
opposite  side  offer  their  edges  only  :  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  machine  is  due  to  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Your  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  te 
expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  ibis  wind-mill, 
or  to  discuss  the  patentee's  claim  to  origin 
nality  in  his  invention  ;  but  will  merely  refer 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  and  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  in  which  they  will  find  de- 
scribed several  mills  operating  upon  the 
same  principle,  some  of  which  closely  re- 
semble  this  one  in  the  details  of  their  con- 
struction.    By  order  of  the  committee. 

William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

March  13,  1834.  -,      , 

Report  an  Mr.  Smithes  Compass  Needle. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the 
Arts,  constituted  by  the  FranKlin  Institute  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylviinia  for  the  promotion 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination  an  Improved  Compass  Nee- 
dle, manufactured  by  Mr.  — —  Smith,  of 
Washington  City,  report— 
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That  they  have  examined  the  needles 
submitted  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Trotter,  together  with  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Smith,  entitled  "  An  Improvement,"  &c.  and 
the  notice  of  the  patent  for  this  improve- 
ment in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.     V . ;    ;'      - 

The  claims  in  regard  to  the  needles  ap- 
pear to  be — 

1.  To  a  method  of  magnetizing  them  by 
percussion  with  what  is  called  an  electric 
rod. 

2.  To  the  removal  of  the  influence  of  ir- 
regular magnetic  distribution,  and  of  local 
attraction,  by  "  shifting  feeders." 

In  regard  to  the  particular  method  used 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  conferring  magnetism  by 
percussion,  the  committee  have  no  precise 
information,  the  needles  not  having  been 
presented  for  their  examination  by  the  in- 
ventor himself,  and  no  adequate  description 
having  been  published  of  the  details  of  his 
method.  The  general  fact  is  well  established 
in  science,  and  testimony  from  various  quar- 
ters speaks  well  of  the  application  of  it  by 
Mr.  Smith.  Respecting  the  efficacy  of  the 
small  pieces  of  soft  iron,  termed  "  feeders," 
shifting  upon  the  magnet,  and  usually  placed 
near  the  poles,  the  committee  inquired  and 
refer  to  the  subjoined  experiments  for  the 
data  upon  which  their  opinion  has  been 
formed.  In  these  experiments  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  kind  assistance  of  Prof. 
Henry,  of  Princeton,  who  was,  at  the  time 
they  were  making  them,  on  a  visit  to  our 
city. 

The  first  object  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  feeders  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic force  in  the  needle. 

For  this  purpose,  the  needle,  furnished 
with  its  feeders  drawn  out  to  the  marks  on 
the  ends,  was  suspended  by  a  bundle  of  fi- 
bres of  raw  silk,  free  from  twist.  It  was 
placed  over  a  divided  circle,  that  its  devia- 
tion from  the  magnetic  meridian  might  be 
observed.  Drawing  it  out  of  that  meridian 
it  was  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  vibrations 
noted,  when  they  had  diminished  so  as  to 
reach  a  certain  extent.  The  mean  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vibrations  gave  for  the 
time  of  ten  vibrations  80*47  seconds. 

The  weight  of  the  magnet  furnished  to 
the  committee  was,  without  the  feeders,  532*1 
The  feeders  weighed  together  13*9 


grams, 
grains. 


For  these  iron  "  feeders,"  two  pieces  of 
brass,  of  nearly  the  same  weight  and  form, 
were  substituted,  that  the  mass  of  the  nee- 
dle might  remain  the  same  ;  the  brass  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  position  formerly  occu- 
pied  by  the  feeders,  and  the  needle  was  then 
vibrated. 

The  brass  feeders  were  lighter  than  the 
iron  ones  by  *1  grain.  From  two  series  of 
experiments  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
each,  the  time  of  performing  ten  vibrations 
in  this  latter  case  was  79*87  seconds. 

By  the  well  known  law  expressing  the  re- 
lative horizontal  intensities  of  the  magnet- 
i«m  in  these  two  cases, — namely,  that  the 
forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
time  of  vibration, — the  intensity  in  the  first 
case  was  to  that  in  the  second  as  79*872  to 
80*47«,  or  as  *98  to  1. 

The  force  of  the  magnet,  instead  then  of 
being  increased  by  the  feeders,  is  slightly  di. 
niinished  by  them.  Your  committee  must 
observe  iiere,  that  it  seems  to  them  that  this 
result  is  what  should  have  been  expected 
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from  placing  a  piece  of  soft  iron  within  the 
poles  of  the  magnet. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined  was  the 
efficacy  of  the  "  feeders"  in  preventing  the 
effects  of  local  attraction.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  the  results  just  given,  but  the 
committee  preferred  to  subject  it  to  direct 
experiment. 

The  same  needle  before  used  was  placed 
upon  a  steel  point,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle.  A  maiss  of  soft  ironwas 
brought  to  a  measured  distance  from  the 
needle,  when  the  "  feeders"  were  on  ;  the 
deflection  produced  was  noted  ;  the  "  feed- 
ers"  being  removed,  the  deflection  produced 
by  the  same  mass  in  the  same  position  was 
ascertained.  These  experiments  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  susceptible  of  the 
same  nicety  which  was  used  in  the  first  in- 
quiry. The  piece  of  iron  was  a  rectangu- 
lar plate,  nineteen  and  three  eighths  inches 
long  by  six  and  three  eighths  wide,  and  weigh- 
ing twenty-four  pounds.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained,  and  may  be  considered 
to  approximate  within  about  one  quarter  of 
a  degree  of  the  truth. 

When  the  iron  plate  was  placed  with  its 
longest  side  making  an  angle  of  about  forty 
degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  needle, — the 
least  distance  from  the  south  pole  of  the 
needle,  six  inches, — with  the  "  feeders"  on, 
the  deflection  was  18^°  ;  with  the  brasses  on, 
the  deflection  was  19°.  The  plate  was  now 
brought  to  half  the  distance  above  stated  : 
With  the  "  feeders"  on,  the  deflection  was 
Zl\°  ;  with  the  brasses  on,  31f°. 

The  proportional  difference  in  the  deflec 
tions  with  the  feeders  on  and  off,  is,  in  the  first 
case,  one  in  seventy -six,  and  in  the  second, 
one  in  about  sixty-four.  These  numbers 
are  to  be  considered  as. merely  tfiproximate, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  the  needle  is  less 
deflected  with  the  "  feeders"  on,  than  when 
they  are  off,  a  result  agreeing  with  the  con 
elusions  to  be  derived  from  the  first  ejtperi- 
ments,  which  showed  that  the  magnetism 
•was  weakened  by  the  "  feeders."  If  the 
magnetism  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  the 
deflection  would  have  been  nothing.  The 
needle  subjected  to  experiment  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  weak  magnet,  and  the  feeders  made 
it  still  more  feeble. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Irish  Academy 
for  1788,  a  plan  is  proposed  "  to  preserve 
the  magnetism,  and  consequently  the  polari 
ty,  of  the  needle,"  by  having  it  "  cased  with 
thin,  well  polished,  soft  iron,  or  else  to  have  it 
armed  at  the  poles  with  a  bit  of  soft  iron." 
Capt.  O'Brien  Drury,  by  whom  this  sugges 
lion  was  made,  modestly  submits  his  inven 
tion  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  we 
conceive  that  this  judgment  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  formed  by  the  neglect 
of  the  invention  during  the  forty. six  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  publication.  In 
the  plan  before  the  committee,  the  needle  is 
not  entirely  cased,  but  is  furnished  with  shift- 
ing bands  of  soft  iron.  ,-  .  . 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

W^iLLiAM  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

March  13,  1834.  ^ 

Report  on    Mr.    W.   Henderson's    Chart  of 

^  Commercial  Weights.    ;  "       "^ 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts, 
constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  to  whom  was  referred  for 


examination  a  Chart  of  Commercial  Wsigbts, 
submitted  by  Mr.  William  Henderson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  report — 

That  this  chart  comprises  scales  of  com- 
parison of  the  weights  of  the  principal!  com- 
mei^al  cities  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  J  j 

Scales  of  the  ancient  weights  of  Franco 
and  Holland,  being  those  most  generally  re- 
ferred  to  in  books  of  science,  are  also  given. 

On  the  left  of  the  scale  the  names  of  the 
countries  or  cities  are  printed,  and  also  the 
denomination  of  weight  into  which  the  scales 
are  divided,  as  pound,  rotoli,  kilogrammes, 
&c.  &c. 

The  divisions  on  the  scales  are  numbered 
at  every  ten. 

For  facilitating  the  comparison  of  weights 
of  different  countries,  meridional  lines  are 
drawn  across  the  acales  at  convenient  dis. 
tances. 

Where  different  weights  are  used  in  the 
same  country,  different  scales  are  for  the 
most  part  given,  as  in  the  United  States  ot 
America,  one  scale  is  given  of  pounds  troy, 
and  another  of  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
troy  scale  extends  from  0  to  219  pounds,  and 
the  avoirdupois  scale  from  0  to  179  pounds ; 
and,  within  this  compass,  the  comparison  of 
weights  of  different  countries  is  made  by 
taking  equal  distances  on  the  respective 
scales,  from  0,  or  from  the  nearest  meridion-  . 
al  line,  to  the  weights  given  and  required. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
chart  of  Mr.  Henderson  will  be  found  useful 
in  commercial  establishments,  but  would  re- 
commend that  the  meridional  lines  should  be 
made  to  correspond  with  definite  divisions 
of  the  avoirdupois  scale,  as  by  that  arrange- 
ment the  comparisons  could  be  made  by  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  diarU  '.  f.     ''=.•• 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

William  Hahilton,  Actuary. 

April  9,  1834. 

Silver  Mines  ok  Barnaovlk. — These 
are  located  on  the  confines  of  China,  near 
the  boundary  between  China  and  that  coun- 
tr}%  There  are  thirty-two  mines,  wrought  ■ 
by  eighty-two  thousand  persons,  divided  into 
three  parties,  so  that  the  operations  are 
never  suspended  night  or  day.  The  wages 
are  very  trifling.  The  whole  of  the  silver 
is  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  coining, 
and  other  purposes  of  the  government.— > 
[Scientific  Tracts.] 


Action  or  Tannin,  and  some  other  Sub-  -. 

STANCES,    ON    THE    RoOTS    OF    PlaNTS.       By    M. 

Payen. — It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that 
trees  soon  die  when  the  roots  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  remains  of  the  roots  of  oak  trees 
cut  down  near  tltjpm.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  tannin  in  the  oak 
roots.  M.  Payen,  after  making  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  subject,  arrived  at  the  fol- 
owing  conclusions:  1st,  Tannin,  even  in 
small  quantity,  acts  deleieriouslv  on  the  roots 
of  certain  plants:  2cily,  Acids  in  small  pro- 
portions are  hurtful  to  germination :  3dly, 
Alkalies  in  small  quantity  are  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  vegetation  :  4thly,  The  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  acidity  developed  during  gerroina-  j 
tion  hastens  its  progress,  and  favors  the  ■ 
ulterior  developement  of  the  plant.  These  ex-  . 
periments  account  for  one  of  the  useful  efifects  . 
of  lime,  or  vegetable  ashes,  and  of  calcareous 
marl;  and  also  f<»r  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  alkalies  iisod  in  fco  great  quantity,  or  un- 
equally distributed. — [Journal  de  Chimie  Mr- 
dicale,  April,  1834,  as  quoted  in  the  Lend.  and. 
Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  for  August,  1834.]  , 
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UTERARY  NOTICES. 

Spirit  ok  thk  English  Religious  1V1aoaz|inb8  ;  by 
JosErH  L.  Powell.  Missionary  Press  :  Burlington, 
New  Jersey. — We  have  a  specimen  number  of,  or 
rather  proposals  for  publishing,  anew  weekly  sheet 
under  this  title,  in  small  folio  form,  and  at  she  price 
of  $2  per  annum.  Among  the  British  publications 
quoted  from,  are  the  British  Critic,  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, the  British  Magazine,  tiie  Christian  Remem. 
brancer.Christian  Examiner,  Eclectic  Revie{w,  Pres- 
byterian Review,  &c.  Sec.  We  wish  success  to 
this  undertaking  ;  for  without  meaning  to  imply  any 
inferiority  in  capacity  on  the  part  of  American  wri- 
ters on  religious  subjecta,  it  inuat  be  admitted,  that 
in  scholarship,  learning  and  research,  the  European 
writers  far  excel  them.  The  reason,  we  apprehend, 
is  obvious, — the  facility,  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
of  resorting  to  large  and  well  furnished  public  li- 
braries, a  privilege  invaluable  in  itseii,  and  which  in 
our  country,  with  rare  exceptions,  }s  unattainable. 
Hence  we  think  advantage  will  result  from  this  repub. 
lication.  No  better  occasion  perhaps  than  thik  will  of. 
fer,  to  say  with  how  much  pleasure  we  have  rcccnu 
ly  heard,  that  the  Directors  of  our  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Seminary — aware  of  the  importance  of  a  well 
■elected  and  copious  library — are  now  takijig  mea- 
aures  to  indtlce  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  tnembcrs 
of  that  communion,  to  lend  their  aid  towardii  ti.e  es 
tablishment  of  such  a  library.  The  object  i  3  a  great 
one,  and  may,  we  hope,  be  greatly  secomled 

Atlantic  Talks,  or  Pictures  of  Youth ;  by  Miss 
Leslie,  2d  edition. 

The  American  Girl's  Book,  or  Occupation  for 
Play  Hours;  by  Miss  Leslie,  2d  edition 

Thk  Evergrreen,  or  Stories  for  Childl^ood  and 
Youth  ;  edited  by  Walter  West,  2d  editioh. 

The  Valor  of  Time,  a  Tale  for  ChiMren;  by 
Mrs.  Harwell,  author  of  Little  Lessons  Ti  r  Little 
Learners,  &c. 

The  Value  of  Money;  by  Mrs.   Barwell,   &c 

These  books-  for  children  arc  all  from  l  le  press 
of  MuNRoe  &  Francis,  Boston,  and  for  sale  by  C.  S 
Francis  here,  and  are  all  well  adapted  tothcj  uses  lor 
which  they  are  designed.  Of  the  first  thre:,  which 
now  come  to  us  in  second  editions,  we  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  praise  about  this  time  last  year,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  public  demand,  as  evinced  by 
a  crH  for  another  edition,  ratifies  our  opinion.  Of 
the  last  two,  the  ••  Value  of  Time"  and  tie  ••  Value 
of  Money,"  we  add  that  the  subjects  are  well  treated, 
and  happily  illustrated  by  incidents  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  families  and  among  young  persons. 

The  Words  of  a  Beleiver,  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Ahbe  de  la  Mennais.  New  "i'ork,  C. 
De  Beiir' — We  published  some  two  weeki  ago  an 
extract  from  this  translation,  while  it  was  yst  in  the 
press,  and  have  only  now  to  add  that  it  is  throughout 
rendered  in  our  language,  with  the  spirit  arid  fervor 
of  the  original.  The  prefatory  notice  by  th 
lator*  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  apprizes  us  of 
had  not  before  learned,  that  M.  de  la  Mennais  was 
first  suspended  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  finally  ex. 
communicated  by  the  Fope  for  publishing  these 
••Words  of  a  Believer." 

PoKMs,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Siq«urnev,  1  volj     Phila. 


delphia  :  Key  &  Biddlk. — Our    readers  hare  ex 


tpe. 

rienee,  by  the  frequent  intruduction  into  our  columns 
of  the  occasional  poems  of  Mrs.  Sigourncy,  how 
much  we  approve  them,  and  will  therefore  anticipate 
the  satisfaction  we  have  in  commending  to  heir  no. 
tice  this  collection  of  them,  in  a  pretty  volume,  tho' 
not  as  accurately  printed  as  it  should  be 

Rook  WOOD,   a  romance,  by  W.  HarrisoIn   A  ins. 
WORTH,  from   the  second  London  edition  ;  2  vol.- 
Philidelphia :  Cary,   Lsa  &   Blanchard. — No  one 


e  trans- 
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who  reads  these  volumes  will  deny  the  talent  and 
skill  which,  as  a  writer  and  painter,  the  author  ex. 
hibits,  but  many  will  regret  with  us  that  so  much  of 
them  should  be  wasted  on  a  highwayman  and  his 
horse,  and  the  slang  of  thieves  and  murderers.  Paul 
Clifford  was  ai  unlucky  original,  for  its  success  has 
tempted  imitators,  among  whom  certainly  the  aa 
(hor  of  Rokewood  treads  most  nearly  in  the  steps  of 
the  master  of  that  school. 

The  Early  Years  of  the  late  Bishop  Hobart  ; 
by  John  McVickar,,D.  D.  New  York:  Protestant 
Episcopal  Press. — Some  proof  sheets  of  this  forth- 
coming volume  have  been  put  into  our  hands.  Ws 
cannot  more  satisfactorily  explain  the  nature  and  aim 
of  the  publication,  than  by  copying  entire  the  pre- 
face of  the  editor. 

The  perusal  of  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  late 
Bishop  Hobart,  undertaken  with  a  difTerent  view, 
have  led  to  the  following  narrative.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  publication  of  it,  the  author,  or  rather  the  edi- 
tor, for  letters  constitute  the  main  portion,  has  ever- 
rated  the  interest  of  the  reading  public  in  a  life  al- 
ready before  them,  and  a  character  which,  whatever 
be  its  excellencies,  has  long  been  familiar  to  the 
members  of  his  own  conuaunum,  while  to  those  be- 
yond, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  offer  such  claims  as 
render  the  biography  of  public  men  at  all  times  justi- 
fiable. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  the  editor  has 
ventured  to  publish,  and  can  now  only  state  the  feel- 
ings which  have  led  him  to  it.  When  he  began  the 
perusal  of  these  early  letters,  they  seemed  to  him 
but  as  boyish  efTusions  of  but  little  value,  and  no 
interest  beyqnd  the  family  circle  to  which  they  re, 
lateri  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  in  his  task,  their  number 
and  minuteness  began  to  give  life  to  the  picture  they 
presented;  one  by  one  the  features  of  character 
came  forth,  until  by  degrees  they  embodied  them- 
selves into  a  bcaniilul  portraiture  of  an  affectionate 
and  generous  youth — full  of  ardor  and  native  piety, 
and  devoted  to  every  noble  and  benevolent  pursuit. 

This  is  the  editor's  first  apology,  since  if  these 
impressions  b«  just,  such  a  picture  faithfully  given 
cannot  be  without  both  interest  and  value.  Virtue 
and  piety  want  no  reflected  lustre  from  a  great  name; 
they  are  themselves  the  pure  gold,  and  truth  and 
sincerity  the  only  stamp  they  need  to  give  them  cur- 
rency. 

The  inclination  thus  excited  to  publish,  a  fur- 
thcr  consideration  converted  into  resolution.  It 
was  this  :  Bishop  Hobart's  character  was  in  one 
respect  greatly  misunderstood  by  those  who  knew 
him  only  in  his  public  course-  The  untiring 
energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  official 
duty,  was  reputed  by  many  to  be  personal  ambition  ; 
and  the  unyielding  firmness  of  his  opinions  as  a 
Churchman,  turned  into  an  argument  against  his  vital 
piety  as  a  Christian  The  native  humility  of  his 
heort,  the  depth  of  his  devotional  feelings,  the 
evangelical  tone  of  his  retired  piety,  were  matters 
either  wholly  unknown,  or  else  placed  to  the  account 
of  professional  duties.  Now  the  correction  of  such 
false  opinions  is  a  debt  due  alike  to  the  reputation  of 
Bishop  Hobart.  and  to  that  of  the  church  over  which 
he  presided ;  and  in  no  way  perhaps  can  it  be  more 
efTectuallydone,  than  by  the  exhibition  of  him  in  the 
simplicity  and  open  sincerity  of  youth  ;  in  days  when 
there  were  no  ambitious  ends  to  gain,  or  professional 
proprieties  to  suppoit,  and  in  which  neither  (out  nor 
favor  can  be  supposed  to  have  operated,  lo  blind  the 
judgment  of  tiiose  around  him  as  to  his  real  charac- 
ter. If  we  then  find  him  as  a  boy,  what  he  after- 
ward was  as  a  man,  active,  ardent,  fearless,  and  de- 
voted ;  fervent  in  feeling,  but  wise  in  action,  bold  in 
duty,  but  childlike  in  piety,  yielding  in  matters  of  ex. 
pcdiency,  but  uncomprining  in  principle,  gathering 
around  him  wherever  he  went  an  attached  circle  of 
friends  and  followers,  and  using  his  influence  over 
them  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes — that  of  ad- 
vancing them  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  above  all, 
in  that  holy  faith,  which  from  a  child  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  guide  and  instructer ;  and  if  all  this  he 
found  not  in  the  recollections  of  partial  friends,  but 
in  original  documents  which  personal  afTection  lias 
preserved,  then  may  we  fairly  answer  all  such  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  virtues,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  unpretending,  but  unsuspected  narrative  of  his 
'  Early  Years.' 

With  this  cxpIan.ation  the  work  is  respectfully 
iubmittcd. 

Columbia  College,  Oct.  15,  1834 

After  such  an  introduction,  it  were  needless  for 
ui  to  add,  that  the  volume  it  prec«4l«8  oannot  fsil  to 


be  ot  great  interest ;  and  appearing  as  it  will  abou 
the  New  Year,  will  te  deemed,  we  are  aure,  by 
very  many,  both  by  those  who  give  and  those  who 
take,  a  most  appropriate  gift  for  that  aeaaon. 

A  Sxrrcu  of  Chinesb  Hibtort,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  &,.  du:. ;  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Girrzi.AFF, 
now  and  for  many  yearJ  past  a  resident  in  that 
country.  2  vols.  New  York  :  J.  P.  Havcn. — Those 
of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  former  publication 
of  Guttlaff,  will  look  eagerly  to  these  volumes.  In 
one  respect  they  will  be  disappointed ;  for  the  charm 
of  personal  adventure  cannot  be  imparted  to  an  his. 
torical  narrative.  As  a  aummary,  however,  of  the 
history  of  an  extraordinary  nation,  compressed  within 
reasonable  limits,  carefully  compiled,  and  verified 
in  modern  instances  by  the  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  author,  this  is  a  work  of  perma- 
nent  utility  and  value. 

Mr.  Gutxlaff  tTidXs  as  unfounded,  the  exaggerat. 
ed  notions  entertained  both  of  the  intelligence  and 
the  power  of  the  Chineses,  though  he  concurs  fully 
in  the  estimates  made  of  the   populousneaa  of  the 
country  ;  on  which  head  he  thus  speaka  :        ^.  .. 

Whilst  giving  the  enormous  sum  of  369  millions  4 
as  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants  in  China,  the  au. 
thor  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  last  imperial  census 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  Those 
parts  of  the  empire  whicn  he  has  visited  are  ex. 
tremely  populous.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amihing  ^ome  parts  of  the  census,  and  numbering  the 
houses  of  small  districts,  and  has  invariably  found 
that  the  population  was  underrated.  The  Chinese 
are  naturally  a  very  prolific  people;  few  individ- 
uals only  live  a  single  life;  early  marriages,  which  sel- 
dom prove  barren,  are  general  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Government  has  always  encouraged  the  ma- 
trimonial estate,  and  their  ancient  institutions  de> 
vote  a  childless  man  to  contempt.  Thus  the  popula- 
tion  must  increase  and  multiply  on  a  progressive 
scale.  As  the  wants  of  the  comqion  people  are  so 
very  few,  and  their  habitual  industry  render  every 
barren  spot  tributary  to  them,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  so  large  a  population  can  find  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

Concerning  tlic  alKte  of  knowledge,  he  justly  re- 
marks, '•  When  we  see  in  Europe  the  press  teeming 
with  new  publications,  we  ought  rather  to  be  as- 
tonished that  among  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  of  men,  there  is  not  one  original  writer, 
nor  has  there  been  for  many  yeara^" 

Both  as  a  sample  of  the  style  of  the  writer,  and 
as  instructive  in  itself,  we  give  the  annuexed  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turka,  and  of  their  introduction 
into  China  : 

At  the  foot  of  the  Imaiis,  th6  Turks,  a  small,  in. 
significant  tribe  of  slaves,  occupied  with  digging 
iron,  served  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  Their 
first  ancestor  had  been  suckled  by  a  she  wolf  i  and 
thus  was  the  savage  bravery  transferred  into  the 
veins  of  all  hia  posterity.  Bom  to  slavery,  they 
were  cheerful  under  aervitude,  until  it  became  intol. 
erablc.  Bertezena,  their  firat  leader,  harangued  hia 
countrymen,  pointed  out  to  ihem  their  abject  state, 
and  exhorted  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  This 
horde  of  smiths  and  armorers  sallied  forth  ;  and, 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  nation  emerging  from  barba. 
rism,  conquered  several  neighboring  tribes.  To  re> 
mind  the  nation  of  their  humble  origin,  the  prince, 
and  leader  himself,  with  his  nobles,  heated  annually 
a  piece  of  iron,  and  took  with  their  own  handa  a 
hammer  to  beat  it. 

When  their  power  was  increased  they  demanded 
their  freedom  from  their  own  masters  ;  and,  to  se- 
cure this,  Bertezena  asked  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Khan  in  marriage.  His  request  was  rejected  with 
the  utmost  disdain ;  iff  revenge  for  which,  the 
Turks  attacked  tlieir  old  master,  and  defeated  his 
army.  The  Chinese  prince  of  Wei,  in  She-ae,  a  bit. 
ter  enemy  of  Geougen,  took  the  conqueror  under 
his  protection  ;  and,  to  remunerate  the  services  he 
had  done  him  and  China,  by  subduing  an  inveterate 
foe,  he  gave  him  hia  own  daughter  in  marriage. — 
Nomades,  like  the  Huna,  they  despised  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  One  of  the  succ*  saors  of  Bertezena, 
whom  the  Chinese  call  Moo-kan,  was  allured  by  tho 
luxuries  of  China,  and  wished  to  build  villages  and 
cities  ;  but  this  design  was  defeated  by  one  of  bis 
counsellors,  who  said,  *'  The  Turka  are  net  equal 
to  ona.hundrt dth  part  of  tht  inhabitants  of  China.— 
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If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies, 
it  is  because  we  wander,  without  any  fixed  habita- 
tion, in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  | 
strong,  we  advance  and  conquer  ;  are  we  feeble,! 
we  retire,  and  are  concealed.  Should  the  Turks  | 
confine  themselves  within  the  wall  of  cities,  the: 
loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  | 
empire."  I 

Their  religion  was   vague:  they   worshipped   the' 
gods  of  the  air,  the  wind  and  the  rivers.     Thein  laws' 
were  rigorous  and  impartial  :  theft  was  punished  by{ 
tenfold  restitution  ;  adultery,  treason   and   murder, 
with  death.     The  punishment    for    the    inexpiable  i 
guilt  of  cowardice  was  horrible.     The  throne  of  theirl 
chief  was  turned  towards  the   east;  and  a  golden: 
wolf,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  guardeil  the  en- 1 
trance  of  bis  tent.     As  soon  as  a  youth  was  capable; 
of  bearing  arms  he  received  and  wore  them  till  hisl 
death.     Their  armies  were  as  numerous  as  e  warms  I 
of  grasshoppers  ;  and,  within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  t 
they    bad    united    under  their  standards  numerous 
Tartar  tribes;  and  were    connected,   in  peace   and. 
war,  with  the  Romans,  Persians,  and  Chinese  ;  hav- 
ing  conquered  the  W^ite  Huns  on  the  plains  of  Bok- : 
hara  and  Samarkand,   they  carried    their  victorious! 
arms  to  the  Indus.     But  though  they  thus    extended! 
their  conquests  in    every  direction,  their  chief  still 
kept  his  court   in  the  ancient  abode  of  theirances-l 
tors,  at  the  foot  of  the  Imaiis.     Had  not  their  exten. : 
sive  empire  been  divided  into  five    different    king. 
'doms,    they    might,   perhaps,    have    subjected  the 
world  to  their   sway;  but  these    divisions    created; 
continual  wars,  and  reduced  the  power  of  those  wild 
conquerors  to  nothing:  and  five  independent   king- 
doms were  erected  upon  the  ruins   of  the  Turkish 
empire.     The    founder  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  tremb- ' 
ling  at  such  a  neighbor  as  the  Turks,  treacherously 
delivered  up  to  the  Hosona  a  Tartar  prince  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  China.     When  ihe  Turkish  ambassa. 
dors  arrived  at  the  Chinese  court  in  619,  they  were 
received  with   due  honors  ;  and  heaven's  son  stoop- 
ed greatly  from  his  dignity  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will-    Indeed,    it  is  said   that    the  heroic    Chinese 
fought  against  them  with  gold  and  silver  lances, — a 
formidable  weapon! — and  thus  averted  an  invasion j 
which  might  have  fixed  the  Turks  in  China,  and  freed 
Europe  from  this  scourge.     But,  directing  their  vast! 
martial    force  towards  the   West,   (guided,  perhaps, ^ 
by  a  higher  hand,  which  disposes  ol  the  empires  ol 
the  avorldr)  they  produced  one  of  those  great  revolu- 
tions which  have  bad  a  lasting  influence  upon  all  the 
countries  we  inhabit.    The  Mongisl  conquests  ceas- 
0(1  in  Europe  with  the  conquerors  who  made  them, 
whilst  the  baneful  influence  of  Turkish   dominion  is; 
still  felt  ;  and  though  'he  foundation  of  this  strong 
hold  of  fanaticism  has  been  undermined,  though  the 
Torsish  empire,  now  in  a  state  of  doMgo,  is  tottering 
to  its  basis,  it  is  still  suffered  to  exist. 

It  in  easy  to  perceive  in  this  sketch  the  inspiration 
drawn  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  often  assail- 
ed by  the  Turks,  the  Chinese  never  were  sub. 
dued  by  them,  but  on  the  contrary  frequently  de* 
feaied  their  elsewhere  victorious  armies. 

The  superstitions  and  sects  of  the  Chinese  are  all 
noticed  \ii  their  proper  places.  One  of  their  philoso- 
phers,  Laou-keun,  gives  this  account  of  the  creation : 
**  Reason  produced  One,  One  produced  Two,  Two 
produced  Throe,  and  Three  produced  all  things." 

We  would  willingly  dwell  more  at  length  upon 
the  centents  of  these  two  volumes,  but  our  limits 
forbid.  We  conclude,  then,  with  the  observation, 
that  Gutz/a/f  here  leinforces  the  opinion,  so  confi- 
dently  expressed  in  his  former  publication,  that  de- 
cision only  on  the  part  of  foreigners  trading  with 
China  is  wanting,  to  bring  this  absurd,  lying  and  jea. 
lous  nation,  to  the  same  courtesy  of  intercourse 
which  exists  among  other  peoples. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  there  are  a  se- 
rics  of  tabular  statements,  exhibiting  the  details  of 
the  English  and  American  export  and  import  trade 
with  China  for  many  years.  These  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  merchants.  j 

/  NCiENT  MiNERALoar,    or   an  inquiry  respecting 
Mineral  Substances  mentioned  by  the  Ancients,  &c.' 
&c.,  by  N.  F.  Mooar,  LL.  D  ,  Piofof  the  Greek  and' 
Latin  Languages  in  Col.  Coll. ;  1  vol. ;  N.  York,  G 
&.  C.  Carvill  &  Co. — This  is  a  very  scholarlike  cs- 
«a/,  in  Which  the  erudition  of  ancient  and  modern 


times  is  made  conducive  to  the  entertainments  and 
instruction  of  the  reader  of  taste.  As  a  $cienee^  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  of  mineralogy  ;  yet  they  had 
a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  minerals  now  in  use, 
and  a  skill  in  the  working  of  them  not  surpassed, 
and  in  some  instances — particularly  that  of  engrav. 
ing  precious  stones — not  equalled  at  this  day.  This 
little  volume  exhibits  sati8ractorily,the  staio  of  know- 
ledge in  remote  antiquity,  and  brings  it  down  to  the 
present  time,  when  mineralogy  has  asserted  its  rank 
almost  as  an  exact  science.  To  the  curious  inquirer 
in  natural  history,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader, 
there  is  much  attractive  matter  in  these  pages. 

France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political.  By 
H.  L.  Bulwer.  2  vols.  Harpers. — This  is,  we  be- 
lieve,  the  firsf  work  of  the  brother  of  the  popular 
author  of  'Pelham,*  thac  has  been  published  in  thib 
country.  It  will  procure  him  many  readers,  and 
some  warm  admirers.  The  style  is  sparkling  and  epi. 
grammatic,  and  though  the  severe  critic  might  cha- 
racterise it  as  meretricious,  it  is,  withal,  agreeable. 
It  often  amuses  by  its  piquancy,  and  sometimes 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence.  The  materials  of 
the  work  are  various,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 
The  author's  researches,  indeed,  have  been  rather 
diversified  than  deep,  and  the  reader  should  be 
guarded  in  adopting  many  of  his  opinions  ;  for  when 
a  writer  aims  so  much  at  ooinl,  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  often  truth  may  bo  sacrificed  to  antithesis. 
And  there  is  too  much  of  that  air  of  coxcombical 
superiority  which  the  English  are  so  fond  of  assum- 
ing when  speaking  of  other  peoples,  and  particular. 
ly  of  the  French.  We  have  already  given  se. 
veral  extracts  among  our  daily  miscellanies,  which 
indicate  the  anecdote  and  lively  sketches  of  charac- 
ter scattered  through  the  work.  We  now  quote 
something  of  a  graver  nature,  a  singular  and  most 
interesting  conversation  that  took  place  at  a  fete 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  short  time  previous 
to  those  events  which  made  him  Philippe  I: 

It  is  given  as  M.  dc  Salvandy  has  himself  relat- 
ed it. 

"It  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  bon-mot — 
♦  (?est  unt  fete  toule  Napolitaine,  tnorisetgneur ; 
nous  dansons  sur  unvolcan."  The  prince  (Ducd'Or- 
leans)  standing  behind  or  near  the  *  fauteuils'of  the 
priiicosses  and  the  king,  seized  my  arm  quickly  as  I 
said  this,  and  doing  me  the  honor  to  draw  me  towards 
him,  *That  there  is  a  volcano,'  said  his  royal  highness, 
'  I  believe  as  well  as  you  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  fault 
is  no  fault  of  mine.  1  shall  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  for  allowing  the  bandage  to  remain  unlifted 
that  covers  the  king'ti  eyes.  But  what  can  one  do  7 
Nothing  is  listened  to,  and  God  only  knows  where 
this  will  lead  us  !' 

"*  Far  I  monseigneur,  it  will  lead  us  far  ! — that  is 
my  conviction.  I  feel  also  in  the  midst  of  this  fete 
so  animated  and  so  beautiful,  a  ptofound  sentiment 
of  sorrow  ;  I  ask  myself  wherein  six  months  will 
be  this  brilliant  society  7  where  will  be  these  crowds 
so  joyous  ?  that  princess  so  gay  (alluding  t^JVladame 
Id  Duchesse  de  Berri,  who  was  '  galloping' with 
Count  Rodolph  d'Appony)  ?  where,  in  fact,  will  be 
our  country?  Within  six  months  we  shall  probably 
be  divided  into  the  proscribed  and  proscribing." 

'"  Certes,'  answered  his  royal  highness,  *  I  do  not 
know  what  will  bappen — I  do  not  know  where  those 
will  be  you  speak  of  in  six  months;  but  I  know 
where  I  shall  be,  whatever  comes.  I  and  my 
family  will  remain  in  this  palace ;  it  is  enough  to 
have  been  twice  an  exile  through  the  faults  oi 
otiiers.  Whatever  be  the  dangers,  I  shall  not 
move  from  this  spot;  I  shall  not  separate  my 
lot  ;ind  the  lot  of  my  children  from  the  fata  of  rny 
country .  What  I  say  to  you  I  make  no  secret  of 
elsewhere — lately,  indeed,  at  Rosny,  I  said  pretty 
fully  what  I  think  of  all  this;  and  there  is  the  King 
ol  Naples,  who  was  with  us,  and  who  was  clearly 
of  our  opinion.  That  prince.whom  you  see  so  broken, 
and  who  is  nevertheless  four  years  j  ounjTer  than 
I  am,  is  a  man  of  a  good  deal  ol  ft- nse  ;  circum. 
stances  ohlige  him  to  bo  an  absoluto  king  (Austrian; 
bayonets),  but  his  own  inclinations  would  have  led. 
him  differently.  IIo  has  made  I  assure  you,  8ome| 
very  sensible  observations.  By-the  by,  we  spoke  j 
at  Rosaey  of  some  remarks  of  yours." 


"  I  said  that  *  I  was  convinced  thst  the  monarchy 
was  falling,  and  that  I  was  not  less  convinced  that 
the  fall  of  the  throne  would  compromise  for  a  hm- 
dred  years  the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of  France.* 

"*  In  afflicting  myself  as  much  as  you  can  do,' 
said  the  prinee,  '  at  the  conduct  which  the  king  is 
pursuing,  I  am  not  so  frightened  as  you  are  at  its 
probable  results.  There  is  in  France  a  strong  love 
of  order — that  France  which  the  government  will 
not  understand,  is  excellent,  ib  admirable;  see  how 
the  law  is  respected  amid  so  many  provocations  ! — 
The  experience  of  the  Revolution  (1789)  is  present 
to  all ;  Its  conquests,  its  follies,  and  its  crimes  are 
detested.  /  am  convinced  that  a  new  ret)olutum 
tcould  in  n'l  respects  resemble  that  wkiek  we  have 
seen.^ 

"  '  Monseigneur,  that  is  to  believe  in  a  revolution 
of  1688.  But  when  England  departed  from  the  path  of 
legitimacy,  the  aristocracy  remained  as  an  element 
of  order;  wjth  us  there  is  no  aristocracy  to  be  called 
an  aristocr^y,  and  what  there  is  will  perish  with 
the  Bourbons;  every  thing  will  again  be  smoothed 
down  to  a  level,  and  I  do  net  think  a  pure  democra- 
cy capable  of  founding  any  thing  that  is  to  have  du- 
ration.' 

"•Monsieur  de  Salvandy,  you  do  not  do  justice 
10  the  effect  of  that  diffusion  of  intelligence  which 
follows  the  diffusion  of  fortunes.  The  wsrid  has 
completely  changed  since  forty  years  ;  the  middle 
classes  are  not  all  society,  but  they  form  its  force, 
they  have  a  constant  interest  in  order,  and  they  join 
to  that  knowledge  which  communicates  the  wants 
of  a  great  empire  that  powei  necessary  to  combat 
and  suppress  bad  passions.  Jacobinism  is  impossi. 
ble  where  Ike  greater  portion  of  the  conmunity  have 
possessions  to  lose.' 

"  '  I  have  always  thought,mon8eigneur,  and  I  still 
maintain  the  same  opinion,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
error  to  consider  that  property  alone  is  the  guarantee 
of  a  desire  lor  order.  Property  with  us  is  so  divi- 
ded  that  it  has  its  multitude, envious  of  every  superior, 
ind  inimical  to  every  power.  I  should  fear  that 
that-^ultitude,  being  the  most  numerous  party,  and 
always  disposed  to  satisfy  its  hatred  of  the  higher 
classes,  would  soon,  by  its  levelling  schemes  bring 
us  to  anarchy,  if  anarchy  were  not  the  commenc*- 
mout  of  a  new  regime.' 

"  <  Monsieur  de  Salvandy,  believe  me,  all  that  the 
ceuntry  wants  is  the  sincere  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional government ;  this  is  all  it  asks.  The  evil 
has  arrived  from  the  impossibility,  among  certain 
persons,  of  accepting  at  once,  '  et  de  bonne  foi,'  all 
the  results  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Charts 
more  particularly.  The  faults  ol  the  last  Revolu. 
tion  sprang  from  the  false  ^iisiribution  of  rank  and 
fortune,  which  was  united  with  the  wretched  educa- 
ii<m  that  characterized  the  ancient  regime.  We 
have  left  all  that  behind  us.  My  political  religion 
consists  in  the  belief,  that  with  constitutional  opin. 
ions  all  may  be  directed  right.  These  prineiples  I 
have  always  held.  Wiien  an  exile  at  the  court  of. 
Sicily,  I  was  asked,  in  order  to  obtain  my  wife,  to 
make  certain  concessions.  I  declared  that  my  opto- 
ions  were  invariable,  that  in  those  opinions  I  would 
bring  up  my  children,  aud  that  I  would  do  this  as 
much  for  their  interest  as  for  a  love  of  truth.  The 
misfortune  of  princes  is,  that  they  do  not  know  the 
people,  and  that  they  entertain  and  cherish  ideas 
and  opinions  different  from  those  whom  they  govern. 
This  is  why  I  gave  a  public  education  to  my  sons  ; 
and  in  every  respect  it  has  succeeded.  1  wished 
them  at  once  to  be  princes  and  citizens.  I  wished 
that  they  should  not  deem  them-^elves  a  favored  race ; 
that  they  should  not  participate  in  the  habit*  of  a  cor. 
rupi  circle;  that  they  should  not  always  have  before 
their  eyes  the  veil  of  a  court  ediyation  ;  that  they 
should  nut  be  bound  by  the  tastes  of  childhood  to 
those  interested  in  deceiving  them,  and  moreover 
requently  deceived.  Such  has  been  my  object;  ■ 
and  I  am  certain  that  I  have  to  eongratuldie  myself 
on  the  course  I  have  pursied.' 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  first  standing  ;  he 
afterwards  made  me  sit  down  by  his  stde  ;  we  were 
exactly  behind  Charles  X.,  who  might  have  heard 
every  word  we  were  saying." 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  King  of  the  French  !  Hen. 
ry  IV.  never  delivered  a  speech  which  contained  i«o 
much  goodness,  sense,  and  truth  as  there  is  to  be 
found  in  these  remarks  ;  they  offer  a  fair  justifica. 
tion  of  Louis  Ph'lippe's  conduct  to  the  family  lie  - 
dethroned;  they  would  offer  ilii'  best  security  to 
the  peiiple  •.\!ir)nn  lu'  governs,  ii  we  had  not  unfor. 
tunattly  so  many  examples  of  the  corrupting  inl!n. 
ence  of  power,  of  the  best  heart  being  cianged, 
and  the  imdor.-itandin^  blinded  by  a  successful  ■m< 
bitioD. 
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AIHERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


M.  Maronetlli  has  at  length  completed  his  ar> 
rangements  for  publishing  by  aubicription  an  En- 
glish translation  of  *'  My  prisons,"  by  Sihoio  Pellieo 
with  his  own  •'  additions"  to  the  work  of  bii  f jUow- 
prisoner  and  fellow-sufferer. 

The  translation  heretofore  given  to  the  puUlic  from 
an  English  edition  was  feeble  and  inaccurate  :  that 
now  pKiposed  is  from  a  pen  that  will  do  justice  lo 
the  feelings,  which  the  affecting  and  improving  Re- 
cord by  Pellieo  of  his  ten  sad  years  of  imprison- 
ment, must  impress  upon  every  generous  heart.  The 
additions  by  SlaroncelU  have  never  appeare|d  in  En- 
glish. -  j 

The  whole  will  now  be  given  together  in  tjwo  well 
printed  volumes. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  receiving  subscriptions 
for  the  work  at  this  office. 


our  Pa. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 

LxTEa  FROM  Fra.ncr. — By  the  Nurmandie. 
ris  papers  come  down  only  to  the  I4ih  ult.  iiiclusivc, 
and  therefore,  excepting  a  short  paragraph  (lom  the 
Journal  dea  Debats,  of  the  14th,  make  no|allu8ion 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Bassano  Minislr]|,  which 
lived  only  as  long  as  the  last  Revolution — three 
dayt !  .! 

The  Paris  papets  of  the  I5th,  (extracts  from 
which  we  take  from  the  Courier  and  Ei^quirer,) 
leave  no  doubt  that  that  Ministry  was  dissolved, 
although  the  notion  that  its  breaking  up  |iad  any 
thing  to  do  with  our  affairs,  is  unsupported  by  any 
extracts  frota  the  Paris  papers  of  the  15th,  or  as  far 
as  we  can  learn  by  any  letters,  and  is  moreover  in 
contradiction  with  the  surmises  of  the  Frenjch  press 
generally,  which  seems  to  unite  in  ascribing  the 
sudden  exit  of  the  scarcely  installed  Mini  iters,  to 
the  discovery,  that  (he  "■pensee  immuable" — as  they 
call  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  Kmg,  to  be  his  own 
Prime  Minister  in  fact,  let  who  may  ocdupy  the 
post  nominally — would  not  hear  of  any  conbessiuns 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  of  Jiity.  "  "Jbe  new 
Ministry  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  Revolution  of 
Jnly,"  was  the  expression  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
which  the  King  at  once  (according  to  the  Joi|rnal  des 
Debats)  resented  as  an  insult.  However  thitjbe,  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  our  affairs  had  no  influencje  either 
in  the  formation  ordissolution  of  the  Ministrjr. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  very  much  like  the  breaking 
up  of  one  of  the  Cabinet  Unita  at  Washingjton — the 
Chief  was  dissatisfied  and  so  willed  it. 

Whe  Chambers  were  still  to  meet  on  the 
the    dissensions    and    uncertainty  which  thje  recent 
changes  manifest,  render  it  perfectly  clear  t4  our  un 
derstanding  that  no  early  effort  would  be  made  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  treaty  with  this  coun. 
try. 

[From  Galignani'a Meaaenger  of  Saturday,\ldh  Nov.] 

Tub  Minisjrv. — The  Moniteur  of  this  morning  is 
still  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet.       I 

The  Jonrnal  dea  Dehata  says  : — The  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  President  of  the  Council,  the  Minister 
of  War,  who  has  also  performed  the  duties^  a</  inte 
rim  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Marine,  of  the  Finances,  and  of  Commerce, 
yesterday,  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  King, 
which  his  Majesty  accepted."  I 

The  Conatitutionel  mentions  onl^  four  INf  inisters 
as  having  resigned,  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  and 
Messrs.  Teste,  Passy,  and  Charles  Dupin. 
"  On  Thursday  evening,  after  M.  Dupin's 
the  Ministry  still  existed  and  assembled  in  jCouncil 
Thcro  the  first  important  question  submitted  to  the 
new  Cabinet,  the  bill  for  25  millions  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  was  discussed.  It  appears  that  tht- 
Doctrinary  coterie  although  expelled  from  t|ic  Cabi. 
net,  was  still  powerful  enough  to  give  ascenldancy  to 
its  opinions,  since  the  bill  for  25  millions,  precisely 
as  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Chamber,  was  recom- 
mended. 

This  was  enough  to  enable  the  new  Ministry  to 
foresee  what  was  in  store  for  it  in  future.  More- 
over, many  circumstances  contributed  to  show  that 
obstacles  of  every  kind  would  be  raiscid.  The  cold 
reception,  and  the  bustling  intrigues  of  th(f  Palace, 


■  .1; 


1st,   but 
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diplomatic  susceptibilities  artfully  excited  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Doctrinary  press. 

The  pitiful  conspiracy  on  'Change  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  Cabinet  by  a  fall  of  20  centimes, 
perhaps,  alst*  the  presence  in  the  Council  of  a  Mem. 
berot  the  former  Ministry,  all  had  concurred  to  ex- 
cite  distrust,  that  uncertainty  of  the  future,  which 
was  again  increased  by  the  want  of  homogenity 
among  the  new  Members.  One  of  the  Ministers, 
whom  tho  Opposition  hailed  a<  a  guarantee  in  the 
Council  and  as  a  pledge  of  better  times,  M.  Passy, 
we  say  appeared  too  much  absorbed  by  these  obsta- 
cles. Upon  these  however,  he  ought  to  have  reck- 
oned in  accepting  his  appointment. 

The  anathema  hurled  against  the  Ministry,  by  one 
of  the  gravest  organs  of  the  Opposition  (the  Cour. 
rier  Fruncais)  seemed  to  have  produced  an  unfavora- 
ble impression  on  the  mind  of  a  man  who  neverthe- 
less had  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  his  convic- 
tions the  transitory  sweets  of  popularity,  which  can 
be  only  rendered  durable  by  knowing  Low  to  lose  it, 
n  case  of  need,  in  order  lo  recover  it  anew.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  M.  Pussay  thought  he  saw,  and  we 
are  on  this  occasion  of  his  opinion,  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  principles  which  he  maintained,  and  the 
course  into  which  he  was  to  be  led  by  this  disastrous 
bill,  llii  firmly  stated  that  he  coald  not  consistently 
present  as  a  Minister  a  bill  which  he  had  opposed  as 
a  deputy.  He  insisted,  with  the  most  honourable 
eagerness,  that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
Chamber  to  reproduce,  without  a  single  modification, 
a  law  rejected  by  the  most  significant  majority. — 
Messrs.  Teste  and  and  Charles  Dupin  seem  to  have 
supported  M.  Passy  in  this  struggle,  wherein  the 
word  '  resignation,'  which  is  the  veto  of  every  honest 
Minister,  was  several  times  pronounced.  The  Coun- 
cil was  broken  up,  and  Messrs.  Teste  and  Passy 
having  previously  concerted  together,  sent  in  their 
resignation  at  midnight.  M.  Charles  Dupin,  on 
hearing  the  faet  very  early  on  the  following  morning, 
sent  in  his  own,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Bassano.  Messrs.  Mol^  and  Theirs  are 
commissioned  to  recompose  this  Cabinet,  twice  found 
to  be  impossible.  To  complicate  the  embarrass 
ment  of  the  affair,  M.  Bresson,  whose  acceptace  was 
guaranteed,  is  doubtles  on  his  road  to  Paris,  and 
will  learn  on  the  frontier  that  there  is  but  one  resig- 
nation more  to  give  in.  His  return  to  Berlin  is  im 
possible,  for  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  ridicule, 
although  he  is  innoc<ent  of  this  deception,  in  which 
France  has  participated  with  him  " 

Tea — The  duty  on  tea  in  England  amounts  to 
adout  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

Capt.  Ross  the  Hero  of  the  North  has  at  length 
discovered  something  in  England  even  more  attrac- 
live  than  that  which  he  reached  during  his  last  ex- 
pedition. The  worthy  Captain  has  recently  married 
a  young  and  accomplished  lady.  With  Captain 
Macheath  the  great  Discoverer  may  sing — 

"Were  1  liiid  down  on  GreenUnd'a  coast,  "  lie 

A  Monument  to  Kean  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Winchester  Abby.  It  is  to  cost  XIOOO,  of  which 
£400  had  been  already  subcribed. 

Osman  Pacha,  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  died  on  the  12th  August  at  Constantinople,  of 
the  plague,  after  five  days  illness,  in  the  3Sth  year 
of  his  age.  The  Sultan,  who  appreciated  tho  ex. 
iraordinary  talanis  of  the  deceased,  and  had  placed 
in  him  the  utmost  confidence,  had  intended  to  raise 
him  to  a  very  exalted  station. 

By  the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  Glaciers,  in  the 
Canton  of  Uri  occasioned  by  the  unusual  heat,  the 
body  of  a  young  hunter,  who  perished  thirteen 
years  ago,  was  discovered  on  t'le  summit  of  a 
peak. 

Late  and  Important  nbws  from  Europe. — T  he 
Liverpool  packet  ship  George  Washington,  Hoi. 
dridge  master,  of  24th  ult.,  brings  us  London  pa- 
pers to  the  23d  (Sunday)  incl  isive  ;  and  their  intel- 
ligence is  of  unusual  interest,  alike  to  politicians 
and  merchants  ;  for  while  cabinets  have  been  going 
down,  markets  have  been  going  up, — but  first  of 
politics. 

To  begin  with  France,  where  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstancea,  the  ministerial  mutationa  have  become 
of  unwonted  interest  in  this  country.  The  three 
days  reign  oi  the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  his  col- 
leagues has  bedn  followed  by  the  restoration  to  pow. 
er  of  all  those  ministers  whom  that  short  lived  cabi- 
net succeeded,  except  the  President  of  the  Council, 


Marshal  Gerard.  An  entirely  new  man,  as  a  politi. 
cian,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  takes  the  war  de- 
partment and  the  station  of  President  of  the  Coun. 
cil.  He  is  a  soldier  of  the  Napoleon  regime,  who 
will  be  content  to  hold  the  rank  of  Premier  in  sub. 
ordination  to  the  King,  who  in  reinstating  this  doe- 
trinaire  cabinet,  after  due  submission  on  their  part, 
has  more  than  ever  established  his  uncoDstitutional 
pretension,  to  be  the  real  and  efficient  prime  minis, 
ter-  ■  .;.■.•.  ./    -i:,;-.  .  .    ■■ 

The  only  actual  appointments  in  the  new  Cabinet, 
are  Lord  Lyndhurat  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Home  Secretary,  and  filling 
ad  interim  all  the  othee  posts  in  the  MiNiSTar. 
Until  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  moment  of  this  crista 
"  picture-hunting  in  Italy',*  could  be  heard  from,  no 
further  appointments  would,  it  was  sj(^posed,  be 
made,  although  the  list  of  probable  ministers  msy 
rpove  accurate. 

From  Spain,  we   liave  no  odditional  accounts  of 
much  interest — though  the  Queen's  cause  seems  a 
little  brighter.     Even  that,  however,  will  sofier  die 
couragement  by  the  Tory  ascendancy  in  England. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  ] 

Very  late  from  Jamaica. — By  the  arrival  at  this 
port  of  the  brig  Pilot,  Capt.  Milton,  we  havj  been 
put  in  possession  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  of  files 
of  the  Kingston  Chronicle  to  the  28th  ult. 

A  committee  of  the  Legislature  has  had  under 
examination  a  large  number  of  property  holders,  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  new  apprentice  bill.  It  seems 
to  be  the  opinion,  that  under  some  kind  of  manage, 
ment  the  system  might  have  succeeded  ;  but  under 
e.\isting  circumstances,  there  appears  no  hope  of 
success,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  be  gr. 
ven  up. 

In  St.  Jago  on  the  21st  of  November,  eleven 
blacks,  convicted  of  insubordination  and  insolence 
towards  their  employers,  were  taken  to  the  market 
place  and  publicly  whipped,  under  the  direction  of 
the  spe-jial  magistrate. 

A  motion  was  about  to  be  made,  to  petition  the 
King  to  repeal  the  non-intercourse  act  between  Ja- 
maica and  St.  Dominfe. 

A  Baptist  clergyman  named  Abbot,  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  to  testify,  but  he  positively 
refused,  and  was  committed  to  prison,  whence  he 
was  once  or  twice  brought  by  a  writ  of  habeas  cor. 
pus,  but  asoften  returned. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  apprentices  on 
two  estates  in  St.  Ann's,  (one  of  them  named  Wind- 
sor.)  have  struck  work,  and  are  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Should  this  be  the  rase,  in  what 
light  can  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ofJamaicaview 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Executive  ?  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  consider  thst  the  actual  and  lamen. 
table  state  of  the  country  has  repeatedly  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor — that  he  has  been  seriously  advised,  nay, 
urged,  by  our  Assembly,  to  adopt  the  only  means  by 
which  the  island  might  yet  be  saved  from  impending 
rain,  and  perceive  that  his  Excellency  is  still,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  apparently  (/«a/ and  callous  to 
the  representations  and  advice  of  those  who  value 
their  lives  and  properly,  we  cannot  but  deplore  what, 
ever  his  Excellency's  "secret  instructions"  may  be, 
that  he  ever  came  to  Jamaica — for  we  have  every 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  apprehensions  entertained 
and  expressed  by  the  Assembly,  are  now  on  the  eve 
of  being  realized. 

.     I  ..-. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  celebrated  the  aiini' 
vcrsary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  in  a  most  cor. 
dial  and  becoming  manner  on  Monday. 

The  oration  of  H.  R.  Storra  was  that  of  a  states, 
man  and  a  scholar — deducing  from  the  past,  exam- 
ples and  warnings  for  the  future,  and  aiwwing,  by 
the  instance  of  the  settlers  of  New  England,  how  in- 
disBolubly  good  government,  liberty  and  happiness, 
are  connected  with  institutions  based  upon  general 
education,  morality  and  religion.  Wo  hope  Mr. 
Storrs  will  be  required  to  publirh  this  oration. 

The  dinner  at  the  City  Hotel  was  in  all  things 
agreeable^even  to  the  few  grains  of  parched  com 
on  each  plate,  to  remind  those  then  about  to  feast 
luxuriously,  of  the  straits  to  which  the  noble  minded 
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■ud  c«nai»iit  paassngers  in  the   Mayflower  were  at 
one  time  reduced. 

The  Hon.  George  McDuffie  wan  inducted  into  of. 
fice  aa  Governor  of  South  Carolina  on  the  11th  in»t. 

The  Globe  informs  us  that  gold  has  been  procured 
to  pay  every  member  of  Congress  the  full  amount  of 
their  pay  and  mileage. 

The  Philadelphia  United  States  Gazette  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  two  elegant  swords,  ma- 
nufactured by  Mr.  T.  Fletcher,  of  that  city,  by  order 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  inscription  on  each 
makes  known  the  object  of  the  State  in  causing  them 
to  be  made,  and  also  their  destination.  On  the  hilt 
of  one  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  to 
Col.  Nathan  Towson  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  his 
native  State,  in  consideration  of  his  gallant  services 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain."  The  whole 
mountings  of  the  sword  are  of  solid  gold,  the  scab- 
bard is  of  silver  gilt.  On  the  hilt  is  a  scroll,  bear- 
ing the  words  Caledonia,  Chippewa,  Bridgewater, 
Fort  Brie  ;  and  etched  upon  the  blade  are.  Black 
Rock,  March,  1813 ;  Stony  Creek,  Queenstown,  Sep. 
tember,  1813;  Fort  George,  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
Chippewa,  October,  1814.  On  the  scabbard  are  mas. 
live  chasings,  representing  the  battle  of  Chippewa 
and  of  Fort  Erie ;  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
with  warlike  devices. 

The  other  sword  has  on  the  hilt  the  following  in. 
tcrtption  : — ••  Presented  to  Captain  John  Gallagher 
of  the  Navy,  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  his  native 
State,  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  services  during 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain."  The  whole 
inotuatings  are  of  gold.  On  the  blade  is  an  etching 
representing  the  President  engageing  the  Endy- 
mion.  The,-  hilt  bears  naval  devices.  On  the 
scabbard  is  a  chased  representation  of  the  engage, 
ment  between  the  Macedonian  and  the  United  States. 
Both  swords  a^e  admirable  specimens  of  work- 
manship. 

The  casa  of  Alexander  Brown  &.  Sons,  of  Baliti. 
more,  for  the  use  of  Oliver,  vs.  Susan  Decatur,  was 
tried  at  Washington  a  few  days  since,  and  a  verdict 
rendered  for  the  plaintiffs.  By  this  verdict  Mrs.  De. 
catur  will  have  to  refund  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  loaned  to  her. 

The  Report  of  the  War  Department  comprizes 
many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  aimy, 
public  roads,  fortifications,  &c.,  from  which  we  shall 
from  time  to  time  furnish  eztraota. 

The  returns  accompanying  the  Report  make  the 
whole  strength  of  the  United  States  Army,  including 
ofRcers  and  privates,  6,597.  According  to  the  or- 
ganization for  1834,  it  should  have  comprised  an  ag. 
gregate  of  7,198.  The  whole  number  of  men  en 
listed  into  the  service  from  1st  of  January  to  39th 
September,  1834.  is  2.111. 

By  a  late  official  documentof  the  city  councils  of 
Boston  ;  it  appears  that  out  of  2767  wells  in  that 
town,  seven  only  furnish  soft  water,  fit  for  wash, 
ing. 

One  of  1585  of  the  population  of  France  is  deaf 
and  dumb;  in  Russia  one  in  1548;  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  1538. 

The  Tallahassa  Floredian  says,  there  is  a  person  in 
this  County,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  one  servant, 
has  made  this  season,  20  bales  of  Cotton,  worth  at 
present  prices  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  resolutions  have 
been  offered,  prohibiting  the  introduction  into  that 
Stale  of  slaves  for  sale  or  hire,  by  others  than  resi- 
dents, or  persons  about  to  become  so.  and  for  com. 
pelling  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  with  humanity. 

SlMVtt  in  Cuba. — In  Tudor's  tour  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  slaves  impor- 
ted into  the  Island  of  Cubn  since  the  year  1800,  is 
opwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  \ 

OaUantry  of  the  Vermont  Legialature. — Among 
tke  laws  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont,  was  one,  exempting  females  from  liabil. 
ity  to  imprisonment  for  debt. 

No  Bad  Idea. — The  Eastern  nations  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  happier  state  of  existence  than  that  of 
livinf  eternally  in  a  delicious  garden,  sorroundod 
bjr  beautiful  women,  reposing  on  flowers. 

*'  Waa'nt  that  well  done,"  nid  a  waterman  on  the 
Sosquehanna  as  his  raft  struck  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  Harrisburg  Bridge,  "  there's  five  on  'em  and  I 
only  hit  one."  >  i.  ,, 


United  Slates  frigate  John  Adamt. — We  have 
been  repeatedly  called  upon  since  the  publication  of 
our  paper  on  Saturday,  by  the  friends  of  (he  surgeon 
of  the  John  Adams,  to  know  whether  our  translation 
from  the  French  paper  was  correct,  in  which  we 
stated  that  the  quarantine  officer  placed  on  board  of 
her  at  Toulon  had  died,  or  that  of  two  of  our  cotem- 
poraries  the  Gazette  and  Commercial,  who  said  that 
the  physician  on  t>oard  of  her  had  died.  We  replied, 
and  we  have  been  requested  to  giveQpublicity  to  the 
•act,  in  order  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
the  surgeon  at  a  distance,  that  our  translation  was 
correct — the  term  used  in  the  original  being  the 
garde  de  sante,  the  person  employed  on  board  each 
vessel  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  quarantine  laws- 
It  is  singular  that  a  similar  error  to  that  made  by  the 
Gazette  in  the  morning,  should  have  been  made  by 
the  Commercial  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  it  appears. 

We  are  further  requested  to  state,  that  the  friends 
here  of  the  surgeon  of  the  John  Adams  have  received 
letters  from  him  dated  Toulon  the  7th  November,  at 
which  time  he  was  in  perfect  health. — [Courier.]  ' 

Mr  Benjamin  Knovoer,  of  Albany,  who  failed  to 
so  large  an  amount  last  spring  has  given  notice  that 
he  is  now  ready  to  meet  demands  against  him. 

Honors  to  the  Dead. — A  writer  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  under  this 'lead,  relates  the  following 
anecdote: — When  the  boJy  of  Commodore  Decatur 
was  placed  in  the  vault  of  Mr.  Rarlow,  (now  Col, 
Bumford's)  at  Kalorama,  and  when  the  multitude 
which  accompanied  the  funeral  had  dispersed,  he 
observed  a  solitary  individual,  in  a  salor's  dress,  lin- 
gering near  the  place.  He  w&lked  up  to  him,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  ;  the  sailor  replied  that 
he  "only  wished  to  looks  while  at  the  place  where 
they  had  laid  the  mainmast  of  the  Navy !"  and 
walked  off.  Who  could  have  spoken  a  better  eulo. 
gy?    It  was  the  eloquence  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

A  good  Hall. — A  short  time  ago  a  fisherman  at 
Chalons,  on  casting  his  net  into  the  Seine,  drew  up  a 
bag  containing  three  hundred  gold  medals  on  all  ot 
which  appears  the  head  of  the  emperor  Titus.  The 
fisherman  cannot  say  with  the  emperor,  "  I  have 
lost  a  day." 

In  1787  Louis  Phillips,  Visiting  the  prisons  of  St. 
Michel,  found  in  one  of  the  dungeons  an  iron  cage, 
which  was  reserved  for  state  prisoners.  The  young 
Prince  enraged,  broke  it  in  pieces. 

SiMGULAa  CoMsKCKATioir.' — We  team  from  the 
Misfiouri  Catholic  Telegraph,  that'the  New  Cutholic 
Cathedral  at  St.  Louis,  was  consecrated  on  Sunday, 
October  36tb,  by  tne  discharge  of  Cannon  andring- 
ing  of  Bells  !  .'  The  same  paper  mentions  that 
there  were  present  at  the  consecration  four  Bishops 
twenty  eight  Priests,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
young  aspirants  to  the  holy  ministry. 

Lamentable  Suicide. — A  young  gentleman  named 
Nicholson,  educated  at  one  of  the  English  Universi- 
ties, highly  connected  in  that  country,  and  having 
many  respectable  connexions  in  this  city,  drowned 
himself  yesterday  morning  in  the  North  River  be- 
tween Hoboken  and  Courtlandt  street.  He  had  been 
disappointed  of  his  usual  remittances  from  England, 
and  was  involved  in  debt  to  aconaiderable  extent  for 
board  and  pecuniary  accommodations  from  friends  ; 
being  a  young  man  of  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
very  excitable  temperament,  had  often  declared  that 
he  could  not  survive  the  disparagement  into  which 
the  negligence  of  his  friends  at  home  had  thrown 
him  with  his  generous  acquaintance  here.  He  pur- 
chased a  phial  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine  in  Canal 
street,  went  with  some  friends  on  an  excursion  in 
a  sail  boat  to  Hoboken,  drank  a  large  quaniity  of 
brandy  and  water  there,  and  on  stepping  on  board  the 
boat  on  his  return,  he  was  observed  to  swallow  the 
contents  of  the  phial.  Within  three  or  four  minutes 
he  suddenly  sprang  up,  uttered  the  words  "  happy 
nonentity,"  and  plunged  headforemost  into  the  river. 
He  was  observed  to  rise  once  about  200  yards  below 
the  boat,  alid  was  then  seen  no  more.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son was  a  young  gentleman  of  bright  literary  attain, 
ments,  and  has  left  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
manuscripts  evincing  great  labor  and  genius.  He 
had  spent  a  handsome  fortune,  but  his  reversionary 
nterests  weite  extensive. — [Courier.] 

After  a  storm,  comes  a  calm. — A  gentleman  talk- 
ing to  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  made 
the  following  observation : — "  I  first  saw  my  wife 
in  a  storm  ;  carrien  her  to  a  ball  in  a  storm  ;  conn- 
ed her  in  a  storm  ;  was  published  to  her  in  a  storm ; 
married  her  in  a  storm  ;  lived  with  her  in  a  storm  ; 
but  thank  heaven,  I  buried  her  in  pleasant  weather  !'' 


Pointed. — One  of  our  late  Western  Exch4ngee 
says — *»  The  eastern  papers  are  quite  ^barren  of  in- 
teresting matters.  There  haa  not  been  a  riot  at  tke 
East  for  several  weeks ."'  j         , 

*'  I  always  think,"  said  a  revered  gueat,  *'  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine  does  a  man  no  harm  after 
dinner."  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  his  host,  **  it  is  the 
uncertain  quantity  that  does  the  mischief." 

A  Frenchman,  stopping  at  a  tavern,  asked  for 
Jacob,  "  There  is  no  such  person  here,  said  the  land- 
lord. "  'Tis  not  any  person  want  sare,  but  de 
beer,  make  warm  wid  de  poker."  "  Well,"  an- 
swered mine  host,  "  that  is  flip."  "  Aye,  yes,  sare, 
you  are  in  do  right — I  mean  Fhilip." 

A  Dog  of  Spirit. — A  gentleman,  a  good  shot, 
lent  a  favorite  old  pointer  to  a  friend  who  had  not 
much  to  accuse  himself  of  in  the  slaughter  of  pat - 
ridges,  however  much  he  might  have  frightened 
them.  After  ineffectually  firing  at  some  bir(fs  which 
the  old  pointer  had  found  for  him,  the  dog  turned 
away  in  apparent  disgust,  went  home  and  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  accompany  the  same  person 
afterwards. 

The  man  who  would  be  truly  happpy  must  besides 
an  habitual  virture,  attain  to  xuch  a  strength  of  mind 
as  to  confine  his  happiness  within  faimsely,  and  keep 
it  from  being  dependent  upon  others. 

Legal  Liars. — During  the  discussion  of,a  caure  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  a  piece  of  land  were  to  be 
ascertained,  the  counsel,  of  one  part  stated.  "  We 
lie  on  this  side,  my  lord  ;"  and  the  counsel  on  the 
other  part  said,  "  We  lie  on  this,"  The  chancellor 
stood  up  and  said,  "  If  you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom 
will  vou  have  me  to  believe  7" 

[From  the  Salem  Gazette.] 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. — Whenever  the  rights 
interests  or  duties  of  the  Norther/i  and  Soiithern 
States,  respectively,  are  in  question,  reference  is 
commonly  made  to  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line." — 
this  boundary  is  so  termed  from  the  names — Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon — of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  were  appointed  to  run  unfinished  lines  in  1761, 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  the  terri- 
tories subjected  to  the  heirs  of  Penn  and  Lord  Bal 
timore.  A  temporary  line  had  been  run  in  1739, 
but  had  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  disputing  par- 
ties,  although  it  resulted  from  an  agreement  in  1739 
between  themselves.  A  decree  hmd  been  made  in 
1C82  by  King  Jsnies,  d«ttiie«tif)jg  the  b<)und«rie8  be> 
tween  the  lands  given  by  charter  to  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  those  adjudged  to  his  majesty  (after- 
wards to  William  Penn,)  which  devided  the  tract  of 
land  between  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Eastern  «ea  on 
one  side,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  other,  by 
a  line  equally  intersecting  it  drawn  from  Cape  Hen. 
lopin  to  the  40th  deg.  of  north  latitude.  A  decree  in 
chancery  rendered  the  Kine's  decree  imparetive. — 
But  the  situation  of  Henlopen  became  long  a  subject 
of  serious,  protracted  and  expensive  litigation — par- 
ticularly after  the  death  of  Penn  in  1718,  and  of 
Lord  Baltimore  in  1714;  till  John  and  Richard  and 
Thomas  Penn,  (who  had  become  the  sole  proprie- 
tors of  the  American  possessions  of  their  father 
William,;  and  Cecilius  Lord  Batlimore  (grandson  uf 
Charles  and  greatgrandson  of  Cecilius  the  original 
patentee)  entered  into  an  agreement  on  the  10th 
f  May  1732.  To  this  agreement,  a  chart  was  ap- 
^e<ided — which  ascertained  the  site  of  Cape  Henlo- 
pen,  and  delineated  a  division  by  an  east  and  west 
line  running  westward  from  that  Cape  to  the  exact 
middle  of  the  peninsula. 

Lord  Baltimore  became  dissatisfied  with  (bis 
agreement,  and  he  endeavored  to  invalidate  it. — 
Chancery  suits,  kingly  decrees,  and  proprietary 
arrangements  followed — which  eventually  produced 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  run  the  'tein 
porary  line.'  This  was  efl'ecied  in  1739.  Bur 
the  cause  in  ciancery  being  decided  in  1750,  nov 
commissioners  were  appointed,  who  could  not 
however,  agree,  and  the  question  remained  open 
til  1761,  when  the  line  was  run  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Dixon. 

Heavy  Damages  for  Negligence. — Stilman  Wooe 
ter  received  a  few  days  since,  in  the  Supreme  Cour 
of  Massachusetts,  a  verdict  of  six  hundred  dollars 
against  the  propri«tor  of  the  Lechinere  Point  Bridge, 
near  Boston.  It  was  an  action  brought  t«  recover 
damages  tor  negligence  in  keeping  the  bridge  in  re- 
pair,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff  had  fallen 
from  it  in  the  night  and  received  injury.  Judge 
Wilde  told  the  jury  to  assess  single  damages,  it  be- 
ing  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  double  them,  agreeably 
to  the  statute.  So  that  the  defendants  will  be  r^ 
minded  to  the  tune  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  and 
costs  to  uke  better  heed  to  their  ways. 
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The  proper  Sitting  Posture  for  Female^. — This 
quesiion  has  been  disputed, — one  party  insisting 
that  j|;irls  should  always  sit  creel,  while  otqcrs  are 
advocates  for  a  lounging  position.  It  is  notjdifficali 
to  show  that  both  are  wrong.  When  a  delicately 
formed  female  is  supposed  to  be  sittine  erec|t,  she  is 
generally  sitting  crooked  ;  to  a  superficial  Observer 
she  may  appear  quite  straight ;  but  any  one  who  will 
bit  on  a  music  siool,  and  endeavor  to  keep  lis  body 
in  a  perpendicular  line  for  ten  minutes,  wilt  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  strong  man  to 
sit  as  long  as  a  delicate  female  is  expected  to  do, 
without  allowing  the  spine  to  sink  on  one  si  le,  or  to 
fall  forwards.  The  attempt  to  sit  erect  teyonda 
certain  time  is  injurious  :  for  although  benimg  (he 
spine  occasionally  is  useful  rather  than  hiirlful,  yet, 
when  it  is  done  involuntarily,  and  when  the  bend  is 
attempted  to  be  cancealcd  by  an  endeavor  jo  keep 
the  heiAl  straight,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  spine  be- 
coming twisted.  Indeed,  a  double  curve  is  Wneral 
ly  the  consequence  :  there  is  first  a  bend  fon  one 
side,  to  give  ease  to  the  fatigued  muscles;  and  then, 
to  conceal  this,  there  is  a  second  curve,  that  is  ne- 
cessarily accomplished  by  a  slight  twist  in  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  wiioie  column.  The  proposal  to  al- 
low the  children  to  ait  in  a  crooked  or  lounging  po 
sition,  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  tliat 
all  the  muscles  are  more  relaxed  in  this  way  than 
even  when  the  child  lies  at  full  length  on  iis  back. 
This  notion  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  such  a  mode 
of  silting  is  injurious  j  for  even  were  tte  mus- 
cles more  relaxed  by  it,  the  bones  and  the  li  runic-nts 
acquire  such  a  shape  as  naturally  produces  distortion. 
It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  a  girl  should  sit, 
since  it  would  appear,  whether  she  is  in  un  erect  or 
stooping  position,  she  is  equally  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing crooked.  As  »ittiag  in  a  manner  generally  re- 
commended affi  rds  little  or  no  support  to  oms  who  ip 
weak,  the  answer  would  be,  that  a  delicate  girl 
should  not  sit  for  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
wiiliout  having  some  support  to  her  back,  aid  when 
she  is  fatigued,  that  she  should  lie  down  o-  recline 
on  a  couch.  But,  as  it  would  be  very  annoying  lu  a 
girl  not  to  be  allowed  tn  sit  up  except  for  a  short 
time,  and  as  a  couch  is  not  always  at  hind,  we 
must  endeavor  to  show  how  a  delicate  girl  may  re- 
main in  an  upright  position  for  a  consideralile  time 
wi;hput  incurring  any  risk  of  becoming  crtoked. — 
This  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  chairs 
which  are  at  present  generally  used  by  children. — 
Y^oung  ladies  are  ofion  obliged,  while  at  their  music 
lessons,  to  sit  upon  those  chairs  which  h  ivc  high 
backs,  long  legs,  and  small  scats.  These  cliairs  arc 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  very  eminent  lurgeon, 
and  are  intended  either  to  prevent  distortion,  by  some 
oparation,  on  the  spine,  or  as  the  most  liH'uctual 
means  of  supporting  the  body.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  a  chair  of  this  description  cai  effect 
the  first  purpose,  and  to  understand  how  far  it  is 
calculated  for  the  second,  the  reader  shou  d  make 
the  experiment  on  a  chair  of  the  same  pioportion 
to  his  figure,  as  the  chair  in  question  ii;  to  that 
of  a  little  girl.  He  will  find  that  if  the  seat  or 
surface  on  which  he  rests  is  small  in  pr<iportit«n 
to  his  body,  the  chest  will,  after  a  time,  either, 
fall  forward  or  to  one  side,  unless  he  exert  him 
•elf  to  a  degree  that  is  very  fatiguing.  Indeed,  it 
the  seat  be  at  the  same  time  so  high  that  the  leei 
do  not  rest  fairly  on  the  ground,  but  dangle  un- 
der the  ciiair,  a  forward  position  of  the  head  is 
HlnK>8t  necessary  to  preserve  tlie  balance  of  the 
figure.  The  objection  to  such  chairs  has  teen  met 
with  the  assertion,  that  girls  feel  remarkably  coin 
fortable  in  them.  I'his  is  no  argument  ir  favour 
ol  their  use  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  ft  r  a  girl 
who  has  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  iron  strapped 
upon  her  body,  and  next  to  her  skin,  to  sav  tin! 
inucliine  annoys  her  so  lisib!  that  she  does  not  can 
iio-.*'  ii'iig  she  wears  it.  Out  wlunhef  this  chair 
IS  agreeable  or  nut,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  ie 
not  calculated  to  give  much  proper  support  to  the 
body,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  deli 
cate  girl  to  sit  long  in  u  natural  or  easy  I  position 
upon  it.  It  may  be  allowed  that  the  (jhair  wc 
consider  the  most  comfortable,  that  is,  tpe  chair 
which  affords  the  most  support  to  the  bodyj  should, 
if  made  in  proper  proportions,  be  the  best  tor  a  de. 
licate  girl.  In  such  a  chair  the  seat  shiould  be 
scarcely  higher  than  the  knees,  (thus  permitting 
the  whole  of  tho  foot  to  rest  upon  the  floor,)  und 
of  such  a  size,  that  on  sitting  back,  the  upper 
part  of  the  calves  nearly  touch  it.  This  form  ot 
•eat  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  chair  alluded 
to,  the  back  of  which  is  equally  objectionaMe  ;  for, 
instead  ofbeing  in  some  degree  shaped  to  th6  natural 
curves  of  the  spine,  it  is  made  nearly  straight, 
arid  projects  so  as  to  push  the  head  forward].     A  de- 


licate girl  should  always  sit  so  as  to  rest  against  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  if  the  lower  part  ot  het  spine 
is  weak,  a  small  cushion  will  affoid  grout  relief. — 
As  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  tiiat  tbe  shoul- 
ders, if  raised  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  or  by  the  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  ribs,  will  continue  high,  there  is  no  real  objec- 
tion to  a  girl  who  is  delicate  being  supported  by  an 
arm  chair  ;  for  occasionally  resting  on  tho  elbows, 
a  considerable  weight  is  taken  ofi' from  that  part  ot 
tiie  spine  which  is  the  most  likely  to  yield.  These 
observaions  refer  only  to  the  manner  in  which  de- 
licate girls,  whose  spines  are  still  .straight,  should 
sit ;  when  the  spine  is  actually  distorted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  other  means. — [My  Daughter's 
Book.] 

Free  Negro  Labor — I  have  already  slated,  that  the 
sugar  cane  is  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  free  men  in 
Puerto  Rico  ;  I  shall  now  bring  additional  proofs  to 
show  that  it  is  cultivated  eUewhere  by  the  same 
means.  In  the  island  of  Margarita,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  all  the  sugar  cane  is  raised  by  free  labor; 
and  all  the  sugar  and  molasses  made,  and  rum  distil- 
led, are  produced  by  free  laborers.  It  is  true  that 
the  island  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  articles  lor  its  own  consumption,  but  this  does 
not  alttr  the  question  ;  it  yields  as  much,  or  perhaps 
more,  at  present  than  it  did  when  cultivated  by  slaves. 
I  speak  not  from  hearsay  :  I  have  visited  that  island — 
(  have  been  on  every  plantation — and  I  have  obser- 
ved the  exertions  and  the  industry  of  the  free  labor- 
era.  I  shall  only  offer  one  example  in  this  place  in 
corroboration  uf  this  fact.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  Eng. 
lishman.  Doctor  Emery,  rented  an  estate  in  Margiri- 
ta,  in  the  year  1824,  from  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  called  the  Estancia,  and  is  situate  in  the 
centre  ot  the  island,  in  the  valley  of  Paraguaehi. — 
When  the  island  was  in  possession  of  Spain,  the  es- 
tate belonged  to  a  convent  of  monks  ;  and  on  it  were 
from  fitly  to  sixty  slaves.  The  republicans  drove  the 
monks  off  'he  island  ;  the  able-bodied  slaves,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  their  freedom,  enlisted  in  the  victorious 
army,  and  the  estate  became  the  property  of  the  new 
government.  The  lands  were  divided  among  a  great 
many  poor  persons,  who  paid  a  rent  in  kind,  and  the 
whole  was  rented  to  one  •,i«raon,  who  received  the 
rents  of  the  urder.tenants,  and  paid  government  a 
certain  yearly  sum.  One  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tenants  held  these  lands  was  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  to  the  head  landlord,  at  harvest 
time,  all  the  canes  they  might  have  raised,  at  a  valu 
tion.  When  I  visited  Margarita  in  June,  1827,  there 
were  upwards  of  a  hundred  families  living  on  the 
lands,  each  with  a  comfortable  cottage,  afield  of  cane, 
Indian  corn,  and  plantains,  all  most  carefully  cultiva- 
ted. They  worked  for  a  shilling  a  day  ouihe  proper 
ty  ot  the  landlord  ;  and  the  young  men  who  had  no 
family  to  support,  hired  themselves  as  laborers,  by 
the ;:  month,  for  about  a  pound  sterling.  They  made 
sugar,  distilled  rum,  and  performed  all  the  laburiuuk 
work  formerly  done  only  by  slaves ;  thus  the  landlord 
had  his  cane  planted  and  cut  without  any  trouble,  und 
each  tenant  cultivated  his  plot  of  land  with  care, 
for  on  his  industry  depended  the  comforts  of  himself 
and  family.  I  have  heard  old  and  intelligent  neigh, 
bors  say,  that  the  vstutu  thus  cultivated  produced 
considerably  more  than  when  in  possession  of  the 
monks  and  worked  by  slaves.  All  the  sugar  cune 
raised  on  that  island  is  cultivaie<i  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  There  were  six  stills  for  making  rum 
constantly  at  work,  managed  by  tree  laborers,  and 
supplied  with  sugar  nnd  molasses  from  the  fields  ol 
the  small  tenants.  *  *  According  to  a  calculation 
which  is  considered  to  be  correctly  made,  the  island 
of  Jamaica  exported  in  1823,  wiih  342,382  slavej!, 
1,417,758  quintals  of  sugar,  which  was  a  year  ot 
jsreai  (c;riiliiy  in  the  West  Indies;  andPiier:o  Ifioo, 
with  45, UOU slaves,  at  ihe  highei'i  calculation  produc 
ed  414,663  quintals;  therefore  Jamaica,  with  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  nearly  nine  times  greater,  yielded  only 
about  3  1-2  times  more  sugar;  which  clearly  shows 
that  free  labor  in  Puerto  R  co,  contributes  largely  to 
produce  even  sugar.  To  the  numl>er  of  free  laborer<! 
only  can  this  difference  be  attributed,  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  although  the  soil  of  Jamaica  is  not 
so  fertile  as  that  of  Puerto  Rico,  yet  the  cultivation 
of  ihe  cane  is  much  better  understood.  In  the  same 
year,  the  three  British  islands  of  Barbadoes,  St.  Vin. 
cent's  and  Grenada,  which,  with  the  exception  ol  Ja. 
maica,  produce  mopt  sugar  of  all  the  British  Antil. 
les,  with  the  labor  of  128,000  elaves,  yielded  794,- 
567  quintals  of  sugar;  that  is  to  say,  that  with  more 
than  three  times  the  uumber  of  slaves,  they  produced 
less  than  double  the  quamity  of  sugar  raised  in  one 
year  in  Puerto  Rico.     The  same  year  the  whole  of 


the  British  West  India  colonies,  with  627,000  slaves 
yielded  only  3,005,366  quintals  of  sugar;  which 
proves  that  with  15  1.2  times  more  staves,  they  only 
produced  7  1-2  times  more  sugar  than  Puerto  Rico. 
In  1821,  428,962  quintals  of  sugar,  20,758  quintals, 
96  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  1320  quintals  of  cotton,  were 
produced  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  by  the  libor  of 
87,998  slaves  ;  while  Puerto  Rico,  with  about  half 
the  number  of  slaves,  moderately  worked  and  hu^ 
manely  treated  produced,  besides  the  quantity  of  su. 
ear  already  stated,  25,000  quintals  o*  uoflfee,  34,163 
quintals  of  tobacco,  and  9166  quintals  of  cotton,  to- 
gether with  cattle,  pepper,  rice,  and  many  minor  pro. 
ductions.  This  simple  enumeration  of  facts  is  anffi. 
cient  to  establish  the  advantages  arising  from,'  and 
the  extent  of  free  labor  in  Puerto  Rico. — ICol.  Flin- 
t«r's  Account  of  Puerto  Rico.j  •  vi         <      - 

Conjugal  Fidelity. — The  Mandarin  teal,  or  eeit 
yeong  of  the  Chinese,  is  also  much  and  justly  admi. 
red.  The  plumage  of  the  drake  is  remarkably  ele. 
gam,  that  of  the  female  plain  and  undecorated. — 
The  male  bird,  however,  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  that  is,  from  May  to  August,  changes  its  beau- 
tiful plumage,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance,  at 
that  lime,  to  the  temale.  This  change  is  not  con- 
fined solely  to  the  tints  of  the  feathers,  but  extends 
even  to  the  epidermis  of  the  mandibles.  This  bird, 
unlike  the  tiibe,  generally  roosts  in  elevated  situa- 
tions upon  irees,  high  rocks,  or  over  the  windows  of 
the  aviary.  These  little  creatures  are  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  are 
usually  carried  about  in  their  marriage  processions. 
The  followiag  curious  instance  of  fidelity  was  men. 
tioned  to  me,  as  having  occurred  in  the  instance  of 
two  birds  of  this  species  : — A  drake  was  stolen 
one  night,  with  some  other  birds,  from  Mr.  Beale's 
aviary  ;  ttie  beautiful  male  alone  was  taken  ;  the 
poor  duck,  in  spite  of  her  quacks  during  the  distress- 
ing scene,  was  left  behind.  The  morning  following 
the  loss  of  her  husband  the  female  was  seen  in  a 
most  disconsolate  condition,  brooding  in  secret  sor. 
row  ;  she  remained  in  a  retired  part  of  the  aviary, 
pondering  over  the  severe  loss  she  had  just  sustain- 
ed. Whilst  she  was  thus  delivering  her  soul  to 
grief,  a  gay,  prime  drake,  who  had  not  long  before 
tost  his  dear  duck,  which  had  been  accidentally 
killed,  trimmed  his  beaautiful  feathers,and  appearing 
quite  handsome,  pitying  tbe  forlorn  condition  of  the 
bereaved,  waddled  towards  her  ;  and,  after  devoting 
much  of  his  time  and  all  his  attention  to  the  unforfti- 
naie  female,  he  offered  her  his  protection,  and  made 
a  thousand  promises  to  treat  her  with  more  kindness 
and  attention  than  her  dear,  dear  lost  drake ;  she, 
however,  rejected  all  his  offers,  having  made,  in  aud- 
ible quacks,  a  solemn  vow  to  live  and  die  a  widow, 
if  her  mate  did  not  return.  From  the  day  she  met 
with  her  loss,  she  neglected  her  usual  avocations; 
her  plumage  became  ragged  and  dirty  ;  she  was  re. 
gardless  of  appearance  ;  forsook  her  food,  and  usual 
scenes  of  delight,  where  she  loved  to  roam  with  him 
now  absent,  and  to  excite  his  brave  spirit  to  drive 
away  all  the  rivals  that  might  attempt  even  to  ap- 
proach him.  But  those  fleeting  hours  of  enjoyment 
had  passed,  perhaps  never  to  return  ;  and  no  oonio- 
lation  that  could  be  offered  by  any  of  her  tribe  had 
the  least  effect.  Every  endeavor  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  lost  bird,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
beautiful  creature  would  be  killed.  Some  time  had 
elapsed  after  the  loss,  when  a  person,  accidentally 
parsing  a  hut,  overheard  some  Chinese  of  the  lower 
class  conversing  together ;  he  understotid  sufRcient 
of  iheir  language  to  find  out  that  ihey  said,  "It 
would  be  a  pity  to  kill  so  handsome  a  bird."  "How 
then,"  said  another,  "  can  we  dispose  of  it?"  TTie  hut 
was  noted,  as  it  was  immediately  suspected  that  tho 
lost  Mundarin  drake  was  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tiii::.  A  servant  was  sent,  and,  alter  bome  trouble, 
r<'t  overed  the  lung  loat  drake,  by  paying  four  dol- 
lars for  him.  He  was  then  brought  back  to  tbe«Ti- 
ary  in  one  oi  the  usual  cane  cages.  As  soon  aa  he 
recognized  the  aviary,  he  expressed  his  joy  by 
quacking  vehemently  and  flapping  his  swings.  An 
interval  of  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  waa  ta> 
ken  away  by  force  ;  but  when  the  forlorn  duck  beard 
the  note  of  her  lost  husband,  she  quacked,  even  to 
screaming,  with  ecstacy,  and  flew  aa  far  as  aho 
could  in  the  aviary  to  greet  him  on  his  reaioratiou. 
Being  let  out  from  tho  cage,  the  drake  immediately 
entered  the  aviary — the  unfortunate  couple  were 
again  united  ;  they  quacked,  crossed  necks,  bathed 
together,  and  then  are  supposed  to  have  related  all 
t'leir  mutual  hopes  and  fears  during  the  long  aepara^ 
lion.  One  word  more  on  the  unfortunate  widower, 
who  kindly  offered  conaolatioii  to  tha  duck  whan 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  she  in  a  most  ungrateful 
manner  informed   her  drake  of   the   impudent  and 
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gallant  proposals  he  made  to  Iter  during  his  absence. 
It  is  merelf  supposition  that  she  did  so ;  but  at  all 
events  tba  result  was,  that  the  recovered  drake  at. 
lsck«d  the  other,  the  day  subsequeiit  to  his  return, 
peckod  hie  eyes  out,  and  inflicted  on  bim  so  many 
otit^r  injuries  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  a  few  days. 
Thus  did  this  unfortunate  drake  meet  with  aprema- 
lure  and  violent  death  for  his  kindness  and  attention 
to  B  diseousolate  lady.  It  may  perhaps  be  correctly 
written  on  a  tablet  over  bis  grave,  "  A  Victim  to 
conjugal  fidelity." — [Benneti's  Wanderings.] 

Ctuba  in  London. — In  1800  it  was  remarkable  that 
London  had  scarcely   any  hotels,   while  all  other 
cities  were  filill  of  them  ;  now   almost  every  second 
houM  iu  the  streets  below  Grosvernor-square  is  an 
hotel.     Clubs  were  rare,  aud  used  by  no  means  as 
clubs  are  now  ;  White's,  as  old  as  Hugarth's  time — ;^ 
Brookes'*  and  Boodle's — The  Cocoa  Tree,  Graham's," 
and  another,  were  all.     Tbe  Union,   which  existed 
within  this  century,  was  a  regular  gaming  club,  and 
was  held  first  at  what  is  now  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Pall-mall,  and  subsequently  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  St.  James's  square  ; 
but  all  these  were  clubs  of  recreation  and  amu-<ement, 
of  conversation  or  dissipation.     Now  see  the  differ 
enee.    Crockford's,   with  tbe  best  cook  and  coflfec 
room,    rears    a  splendid  front,  and  well  may,  for  its 
members  are  of  the   first  class,  and   the  aspersions 
cast   upon  it  of  the  falsest  character.     The  Tiav. 
eller*s  is  a  magnificent  house ;  they  play  high  in  the 
evenings,  but  no  game  of  chance  that  we  know  of. — 
The  Junior  and  Senior  United  Service  clubs — invaL 
uable  insti  tutioni> — where  our  gallant  defenders  are 
enabled,   upon  their  shamefully  small  half  pay,  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  they  have  so  gallant 
ly  earned,  at  an  easy  rate.     The  Union,  a  resort  of 
wealthy  citizens,   who  just  fetch   Charing.cross  to 
inhale  the  fresh  air  as  it  draws  from  the  Park  through 
the  funnel  by  Berkeley  House,  out  ot  Spring  Gar. 
dens,  into  their  bay  windows;  and  the  Athenaeum, 
where  the  mixture  of  Whigs, Radical8,8avans,loreign. 
ers,  daQdie8,autbor8,Boldier8,  Bailors,lawyers,artists, 
doctors,   and  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment,  together  with  an  exceedingly  good  average 
supply  of  Bishops,  renders  the  melange  very  agree, 
able,    despite   of  some  two    or    thi'ee    bores    who 
"  continually  dine,"  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  geu 
ting  a  six.«hilling   dinner  for   three  and  sixpence, 
''continually  do  complain."      Then  there    is  the 
Wyndbain  Club  held  at  Lord  Blessington's  house,  in 
St.  James's  Square,  and   called  after  Lord  Nugent, 
who  fonnded  it ;  tbe  two  University  Clubs  ;  the  Cla. 
rence,  mischievoil'sly  called  the  Clearance,  because 
it  was  established  upon  getting  rid  of  some  disa 
greeable  members ;  and  the  Otiental  Club,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the  curry  and  rice 
gentlemen  from  India,   with  their  calico  shirts  and 
hmber  legs,  and  which  the  young  women  who  sweep 
the  crossing  at  Tenterden  street  (where,  •par  paren. 
tkete,  there  has  been  within  this  century  founded  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Music)  invariably  call  the  Hori 
zontal  Club.    All  these  places — and  there  are  one  or 
two  others,  especially  one  called  the  Garrick,  near 
Covent  Garden,  and  another  in  Broad.street,  called 
"tbe  City" — have  been  established  upon  a  principle 
of  economy,  and  on  ^  scale  of  comfort  and  elegance 
which  would  have  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  the  un. 
accustomed  ears  of  the  world  of  1800.     The  Carl 
ton  Club  we  have  not  noticed,  because  its  splendid 
house  in   Pall  mall   remains  unfinished,  owing  to, 
what  certainly  was   not  known  in  1800,  a  strike 
amongst  the  unionists.     However,  the  Carlton  is  al- 
together a  superior  body,  and  ranks  with,  and  per 
baps  •bove,  the  original  White's,  Brooke's,  and  Boo 
die's. — [New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

Different  Specie*  of  Egg. — The  contents  of  these 
five  eggs  are  exactly  similar,  with  the  exception  ot 
a  slight  ditfo ranee  in  that  ofihe  crocodile,  but  blight 
indeed  compared  with  the  difference  of  the  animals 
produced  therefrom.  In  looking  at  the  first  egg, 
**  could  imagination,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  **  ever  conjure  up,  even  in  the  brightest  mo 
ments  of  inspired  genius,  the  idea  oi  a  peacocks 
springing  out  of  the  shell ;  yet  the  peacock,  in  all 
the  glory  of  dazzling  colors,  is  the  product  of  a  lit- 
tle glury  fluid  contained  in  a  capsule  of  chalk,  and 
in  no  wis*  different,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  from 
whftt  produces  a  barn  door  fowl.  Has  not  the  hand 
of  Diviaity  here  written,  almost  without  a  metaphor, 
in  letters  of  gold,  the  wonders  of  its  creative  pow. 
er  7  Look  at  a  single  feather  of  the  peacock  ;  con- 
■idor  tkat  ita  shining  metallic  barbs,  its  superlatively 
beauterful  eye,  and  all  the  wonders  it  exhibits  of 
■rideiQtQt,  rich,  and  changeable  hues,  according  to 
the  angle  in  which  it  lies  to  the  light ;  that  its  form, 
ita  solidity,  ita  inflexibility,  iti  atrenftb.its  ligbtMM, 


find  all  its  wonders  (for   in  the  eye  of  intelligence 
every  part  is  a  wonder,)  had  their  origin  in  a  little 
mucilage  ;  and  then  consider  whether,  in  looking 
on  such  an  object,  wc  should  be  content  with  think- 
ing no  more  about  it  than  simply  that  it  is  a  peacock's 
feather.     Yet  this  is  too  much  the  practice.     Above 
us,  and  below  :  on  the   right  side,  and  on  the  left ; 
in  every  element,   in  every  sitnation,  the  works  of 
Almighty  Power  are  present,  and  ail  abounding   in 
instruction  of  the  highest  kind  ;  and  that  they  make 
not  the  impression  they  should  do  upon  ua  is  chiefly 
owing  lo  the   extraordinary  anomaly,  that  natural 
history  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
young  or  old.     But  if  a  single  feather   be   so   won- 
derful a  production,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  sin- 
gle bird."     And   what  are  we  to  think,  I  may  add, 
of  the    wonderful   difference   between  two  birds,  a 
peacock  and  a   peahen,  produced  from  eggs  so  like 
that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  them  ?     Yet  the  pea- 
cock is  furnished  wi:h   a  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
tail,  while  the  pea-hen  is  arrayed  in  plain  and  unob. 
trusive  colors.     The  second  egg,  which  is  not  quite 
so  much  bulged  out  at  the  largei  end,  and  is  rather 
puler  in  color,   produces  the    common  stork,  a  bird 
very  different  indeed  in  form   and  in  color  from  the 
peacock.     The  stork   also  feeds  on  frogs  and  gar- 
bage,  while  the  peacock  lives  chiefly  on   grain,  and 
in  a  wild  state  on  pepper.     The  third  egg,  which  is 
rather  less  taper  at   the  small  end  than  that  of  the 
stork,   and   at   the  same  time  whiter,  produces  the 
common  goose  ;   while  the  forth   egg    (iroducea  the 
common   eagle  of  this  country,  distinguished  when 
full  grown  by  its  white  tail.     No   two   birds  could 
differ  more  than  the  goose  and  the  eagle  in  their  dis 
positions  and  mode  of  life,  even  from  the  very  mo- 
ment they  are  hatched.     The  young  gosling  the  rae- 
ment  it  is  out  of  the  egg,can  runabout  and  feed  itself 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  agility;  while  the  young 
eaglet  is  blind  and  helpless, and  must  be  fed  for  many 
days  by  its  parents.  The  gosling  will  plunge  fearless 
into  the  first  water  it  secs.and  willswi  n  about  as  dex 
teruusly  as  its  dam,  but  if  an  eaglet  were  put  into  a 
pond  it   would   inevitably  be   drowned.     The  goose 
feeds  on  grass,  while  the  eagle  would  starve  rather 
than   swallow  a  mouthful  of  it :  Spallanzani    could 
not  even  by  an  art  compel   an  eagle  to  taste  bread, 
though  a  goose    would    consider  this    the    greatest 
dainty  it  could  have.    Yet  the  egg   of  the   goose  is 
very  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  egg  of  the  eagle, 
and  their  slight  difference  would  not  be  readily  de- 
tected except  by  a  naturalist  wIm)  ba«^id  attention 
to    the  subject.     Tae  fifth  egg,  which  produces  a 
crocodile,    though  nearly  of  the    ^ame  size  as  the 
other  four,  differs  from  them  all  in  a  few  particluars, 
which,  however,  seem  ot    too   small  importance,  so 
far  as  external  aspect  goes,  to  indicate  the  extraordi 
nary  difference  of  the  reptile  from  the  birds.     "  An 
egg  of  a  crocodile  of  fourteen  feet  long,"  says  Coimt 
Lac^pede,  "  killed  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  act  of  lay 
ing,  is  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  Royale  at  Paris.     It 
is  whitish  and  of  an  oval  figure,  covered  by  a  shell 
similar  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg,  not  quite  so  hard, 
but  the  film  or  membraiu   lining  the  shell  is  thicker 
and  stronger.     The  long  diameter  is  two  inches  five 
lines,  and  the  short  diameter  one  inch  eleven  lints." 
There  is  within  the  egg  a  yolk  and  a  white,  as  in  the 
eggs    of   birds ;  and  "  if  broken  into  a  bowl,"  says 
Dr.  Drummond,  "  no  eye  could  perceive  the  differ- 
ence."    The  young  crocodile,  like  the  gosling  takes 
to  .the  first  water  it  can  find ;  but,  instead  ot  living 
like  the  fowl,  on  plain  vegetable  diet,  it  prays  upon 
every  living  thing  it  can  master  and  devour.  Though 
the  crocodile's  egg  also,  as  we  have  just  seen  from 
Lac^pede,  is  similar    in    size    to  that  of  the  goose 
(some  are  said  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  to  bo  twice 
as  large)  the  crocodile  batched  from  it  often  grows 
five  times  the  length  of  a  man,  with  a  body  as  thick 
as  tiiat  of  a  horse,   and  consequently  many  times  the 
size  of  any  of  ilie  birdd    produced    from   the  other 
four   eggs. — [Renorie's  Aljihabel  of   Natural  The- 
ology.] 


notice:  to  SIAlIUFACTVUBRgI* 

!r::f- SIMON  FAIRMAiN.olihe  villakeol  Lanningburgh,  in 
che  county  ol  Rensaelaer,  and  state  ol  New-York,  liaainFented 
and  put  in  operation  a  .Machine  lor  making  Wrought  Nailc 
with  square  points.  Tliis  machine  will  niafte  about  sixty  6(i 
nails,  and  about  forty  luU  nails  in  a  minute,  and  in  tbe  same 
proportion  larger  sixes,  even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  ib 
hammered  and  comes  Trora  the  machine  compieieiy  beatrd  tp 
redness, that  its  capacity  for  t>ein9  clenched  is  good  and  sure 
One  horse  power  is  sufficient  to  drlre  one  machine,  aad  may 
easily  be  applied  where  such  power  lor  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Kairman  will  matte,  vend  and  warrant  ma- 
chines as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them  as  soon 
AS  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  desires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right  for  the  uac  of  said 
machines  throughout  (he  United  Sutev.  Any  {>ersoo  dean  ing 
I'urther  information,  or  to  purchase,  will  please  to  call  at  the 
machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  io  lh«  Tillage  ol  Lud 
lingburgh.-AugustU,  1833.  AVifRMliF 


STKPllKNSOKt 

Huilder"/  ,1  s'tpp'iir  style  of  fasatu'er  Cars  for  Hailroud 
No.  ^64  Elizabeth  street,  near  Blecckcr  street, 
New-Vork. 

£J-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to  ezamiii 
nese  Car«i  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part « 
be  New-York  uni  Harlem  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 
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RAILROAD  CAR  ^VHKELS  AKD  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels  cnniplcn- 
at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine  Kactory  aad  Foun- 
dry.  Paierson,  N.J.  Allordersaddressed  to  the  subscribers 
at  Paterson,  or60  Wall  street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  at; 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  tufHed  cumpiete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY  M^ORKS, 

Near  Dry  Dock,  New-York. 

J3- THOMAS   B.  STILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Strani 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other -Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ar«  warranted,  forsalety  and  economy,  lo  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fullet't 
assurance  is  given  that  work  shall  be  done  well,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  n»ts 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVEYIKG  AND  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. 

123-  EWIN  k  HEAKTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  .^3  South  street,  one  door  north  ol  the  Un>on  Hotel,  Balii 
mure,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  that  they  continue  to  manutacture  to  orner 
and  keep  for  sale  every  description  of  loelruments  in  the  atwive 
nranches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  f  with  care  and  promptitude. 

Fur  proof  of  the  high  estimation  on  which  tbclr  Surveying 
Instruments  are  held,  they  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  lu 
the  public  perusal,  the  following  certiftcates  from  geutienicu  ol 
distinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  k  Heartte. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
inoiiihs  since,  i  now  ulfer  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  e»tabli«hineiit,  for  the  Baltimuieand  Uliiu  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  t>«en  given  at  a  much 
earlier  pel  iod,  but  was  intentiuuallv  Jeiayed,  in  order  to  afford  . 
a  lunger  time  for  the  trial  of  the  l..strumenu,  so  that  I  could 
apeak  with  the  greater  cuntidence  of  their  merits,  il  such  iiie> 
should  be  found  to  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  now  state  thatnotwilbataitdins 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  liom  our  northern  ci- 
ties arc  coQsidered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  thtwie 
manulaciured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  nunit>er  nianulacturedtor 
the  Deparinient  of  Construction,  to  wit :  five  Levels,  and  livr 
uf  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  required  any  repairs  within  the 
latjl  twelve  months,  except  from  the  occasional  imperlcciion  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  accidents,  to  which  all  Instruments  are  liable 

They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  saoie  time 
a  neatness  and  beauty  oi  execution,  which  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  t>eias  worthy  the 
nouceof  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  iniprovemenis,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  workmanship. 

JAMES  P.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Kailruud. 

I  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' iuuruineiit' 
of  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  ^urvey■ 
or's  Compasses ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuioii 
of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  of  ilt«  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  insecure  facility  In  use.  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adiustmrnts. 

The8«  instruments  seemed  to  uic  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  C(>nBtruc(ion,  of  which  so  many  hav«:  b««>ii 
made  within  these  few  years  ;  and  I  have  no  duubl  but  tb<  y 
will  give  eveiy  satistdcilt.n  w  lit  n  used  in  the  ficM. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  S.  Civil  Enginetr. 
Baliiaiuie,  .\lay  1st,  1833 

To  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— A ajyou  have  asked  nietu  give 
my  opinion  olthe  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
.auure  which  I  have  either  used  or  examined,  Icheerlully  state     . 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  my  t>ecoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  ponstruction.  The  neainess  of  their 
workmanship  has  been  the  subject  ol  frequent  remark  by  my 
self,  and  of  the  accuracy  ot  their  perlorniance  I  have  rrceivetf    .' 
latistactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect,     ' 
and  who  have  bad  them  lor  a  consideiublctiiue  lu  uae.    The 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  eetablirhmentin  this  city,  ift  - 
relieve  ua  of  the  ueceasiiy  ui  seiiuiaf<  elitewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  our  line,  deserve  the  unqualified  approbation  abd    - 
our  warm  encouragement.    Wishing  you  all  tbe  success  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  kc. 

B.  H.  LATKOBC, 

CivilEnglneeriutheserTioeolihe  BaltimoreandOhio  Rati-     - 
road  Company. 

A  number  of  other  letters  are  In  our  possesion  and  nigbt  be 
introduced,  but  are  too  lengthy  We  should  be  bappy  to 
submit  them,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desiroue  ofperu^ 
mg  tbs  saois. 


y 
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T  MECHANICS'  IMAGAZINE. 

M£  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  is  iiuw  ready.  It  cuiiluini- 
Judge  Baldwin'^  Ad(i(c««  Hefore  the  American  tiiatitute,  ver- 
batim, correclc  I  by  liiiuself;  a  8U|ipleui<;iital  accolirit  of  arti- 
cWa  erbibited  at  the  fare,  uiid  a  great  variety  oC  iiitereutiHg 
aciviitific  intelligence,  bwtli  Ainericiv  and  European^ 

TIU  JUeckanUs'  JUagaiine  a*d  Regtstur  of  Invefit'OHa  and 
ImpruvememU  M  pubtisiied  by  the  Proj»rie«rs,  D.  K,  Minor  &. 
J.  E.  CHiLl.us,  at  No.  35  Wall  sti eel,  New  York  l  in  iceeklf 
■heetsof  16  pagea,  at  H  cents— in  inonibly  parts  0f  t>4  pages, 
at  :<U  cents— ill  voliimeti  of  'JtH  pa«»8,  in  clotb  boartfis,  at  $1.75 
— or  at  $3  per  unnum,  im  advance.— Jmis  Knishti  (Torinerly 
proprietor  of  ihe  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,;  Kjltor. 

The  fiJlowing  encomiums  on  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine AND  RkGISTER  of  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS, 

are  selected,  frum  many  others,  from  newspapers  publish- 
ed in  every  section  of  the  Union  : 

tSUJio  retipectable  mechanic  wlio  feels  the  least  interest  in 
the  maniibld  improvements  of  the  age,  should  !«  without 
this,  or  some  similar  publication. — Susqiietuinmii  i  Register. 

It  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  house  of  every  srtizan, 
and  no  mechanic  who  desires  to  keep  pace  witi  the  vari- 
ous improvements  of  the  day,  will  be  withdut  it. — Geneva 
Whig. 

There  is  no  periodical  in  this  country  which  more  de- 
servea  the  patronage  of  the  mechanic  thati  this,  and  which] 
will  better  repey  nim  for  the  expense  incurrid  and  ihej 
lime  spent  in  its  penisal. — Elmyra  Gazette.  I 

It  contains  inofrmation  on  almo  t  ever^subjeiit  connect-' 
ed  with  mechanics,  tuid  a  register  of  inventiors  and  im-; 
provements. — Montreal  Gazette. 


TRAII-RO.M)  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  long  promised  Map  is  now  ready  Tor  those  wbo  wish 
It.     Its  fize  is 'Z4  by  4U  inches.    It  Is  put  upin  aconTciiienliM»c- 
ket  Ibrni,  in  morocco  covers,  and  accoiiipunied  by  over  7U  pase» 
ofkticr  prcis,  giving  a  concise  description  of,  or  reference  lo, 
each  Road  andCanuldeliiivatedoii  the  Map.    It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  Papercoyart,  so  as  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
parloftlir  country;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  excei.'d  44, 
and  probably  nut  'is  cunt?,  lu  any  uari  of  ihe  county 
Publislied  ut  35  VViill  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
Al2tf  D.  K.  MINOR  4c  J.  E.  CHALLI8. 


H  AGENTS  FOR  ?«KW  PITBL1UATION8. 

ENRY  G.  WOOUIIULL,  uf  Wheuiland,  Monroe   coun 
ty,  New  York,  iri  agenl  for  the  folUiwing  Publications: 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  » 10.00— Tri- Weekly,  at 
85.00— Semi-Weekly,  at  §4.00  in  advance. 

Tlie  American  Railr(  ud  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per  an 
num. 

The  Mech^anics'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  93.00  per 
aniiiim. 

The  Qiiarterfy  Journal  of  Agriculture  niid  Mcclianics,  at 
lf>5.00  per  annum,  or  (1.23  |)cr  iuiml>er. 

The  Family  M.'\gariiie,41C  ^-ages  a  year,  at  $1  50  in  advance. 

The  Monthly  Rppo^itory  and  Library  of  EiilerlainingKnow- 
ledgc,  of  30  pago^  a  innnili,  at  SI. INI  in  advance,  now  in  the 
Sin  volume,  bound  volumes  fl-'-^S 

The  Ludiey'  Cumpaniou,  of  54  pages  a  u*Btb,  atfS.OO  par 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

A!l  ('omniunication»  addressed  tome,  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  att«nd<  d  to.    September  III,  1834. 


MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SiLLE, 

])Cr  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for  sale 
or  lease,  their  well  known  e»iablisbment,  stiuatef  one  mile 
frjin  Boston.    The  improvements  consist  of 

No.  I.  Boiltr  Uoiue,50fcel  by  30  feet,  eontaiiling  a!l  the 
nece:<sary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  lAtc^motive  and 
other  fleam  Engines.  | 

No.  3.  BltLcktmitk'M  Skop,  50  feet  by  30.  fitted  w  ith  ctanes  for 
lieavy  work 


No.  3.  Loconutive  Houie,  54  feet  by  25,  used  fur 
getber  Locouiolive  Engines     Several  of  the  best 


putting  to 
Engines  in 


u«e  in  the  United  States  have   bevn  put  in   tliii  establish- 
naeui.  ,  J 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  wiih  slate,  130 
fe^t   by  4H,   containing  two   wster-wheeU,   equal  to  40  horse 

K.iwer;  Machine  Sliop,  tillid  with  lathes,  &c. ;  Pu:ternShop; 
oiling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  ions  of  iron 
Iter  diem,  exclua>ive  of  other  work  ;  three  Tri,i  llakninets,  one 
of  which  is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing  CufMiln  Furnaces, 
moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  superior  13  liprse  Steam 
Eiieine,  which  could  be  dinpensed  <v>ih  ;  and  a  varitty  of  oilier 
machinery. 

No.  3.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior  air 
Furnace  and  two  Cupolas,  Core  oven, Cranes,  &i:.  fitted  fur 
tlie  largest  work.  Attached  to  thr  Foundry  is  a  lar^u  ware- 
houie,  containing  Patterns  fur  the  Castings  ofl  Hydraulii- 
Presses,  liucomoiive  and  other  Steam  Engines,  Lead  Mill 
ItoUs,  Geering,  dhafti,  Sioves,  Gralea,  &c.  Slc.  These  were 
BiaAe  «f  the  uio^  durable  mattriais,  under  the  direciiunufa 
very  acienlitic  and  practical  Engineer,  and  are  sujtpOBcd  to  be 
of  great  value.  ] 

No.  6.  A  building,  66  feet  by  36,  containing  a  large  slack  ol 
chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Stettl.  Tliis  building 
is  at  present  used  as  a  buardiiighuuse,  and  can  arconiniodute 
a  large  number  of  uien. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  300  feet  long  by  36,  containing 
counting  room,  severwl  store  looins,  a  Brass  Foundry,  room  for 
cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  patterns,  stable  for  two 
lii>rses,  ^c.  Sec. 

The  above  establi.'thmeHt  !ieingon  tide  water,  presents  greater 
advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  businesi  than  any  ptber  in  the 
l'nite>1  Stales.  Cual  and  Iron  can  be  carried  froia  vessels  in 
the  harbors  of  BnHtoii,  to  tlie  wharf  in  front  of  tht^Factory,  al 
35  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  ot  the  largest  Jobs  of  Iron  work 
ikave  been  coinpletat  at  this  establishmcr.t;  ainon||  others,  thi- 
great  chain  amlliA  pumps  for  freeing  the  Dry  Docknt  the  Navy 
Yard  Charleslop.  1 

The  situation' f.ir  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  nring  in  the 
angle  formed  ky  the  crossing  o(  the  Providence  an4  Worcester 
Kailruads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now  rufining  on  the 
latter  road,  and  the  "Jonathan,"  purchased  by  the  Slate  ol 
Peiiiuylvania,  were  built  at  these  works.  With  the  Paltenx 
aad  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  13  Locomotives  and  as 
DiaDy  tender;,  besittes  a  great  quantity  of  cars  aiid  waggons, 
could  be  made  per  annum. 

Fur  terms,  apply  to  ^ 

TH08.  J.  ECKLEY.Treas'.  <«.,  Bokton,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Uaston,  Dec.  30,  JtCM. 


PATE.VT  tlA.HMERED  SHIP,  BOATt  AND 
RA1L.KUA£>  SPIKKS. 

iCJ"  Rajiruad  Spikes  m  t;v>.ry  de.-<crip(ioii  required,  niado  ni 
the  .\lbaiiy  Spike  Kaotury. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Kactory  are  recommendeijilo  the 
imbiic  »«  superior  lo  any  tliiiiif  ol  ilie  kind  now  in  jse. 

Shi;i  unit  B.iai  ^|,jkcd  m.ule  full  .■<ize  under  thcj  head,  so  a^ 
iiol  111  B'liuit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  CRASTU5  CORNING 
It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKR,  ai  he  Factory, 
Troy,  W.  Y.  fept.)3- 1  y 


Cf-  TOWSSKSD  A  OURFKK,  of  Palmyra,  Manu 
faetarert  of  Railroad  Rope ,  having  removed  their  establish 
mentio  HuUson,  undertherame  ol  Durfee,  May  4  Co, olTerto 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  sblice)  lor  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice, land  deliver 
tliem  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Sitates.  As  to 
the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public  are  referred  to  J.  B.jJcrvls,En^. 
M.  kH.R.  R.  Co.,  Albany;  or  Jame»  Archibalp.  Engineei 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dale,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Colucnbia county.  New- York,  t 
January  39,  1833.  \ 


SU&VKYORS*  HfSTRUlHENI'S. 

13*  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  supurior  quality 
warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
■Uying powers  withglasaes  made  by  Troughlon,  together  with 
«  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  instruments,  nianiifactured 
and  sold  by  E.  k  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

iU0i  .  corner  of  MJaidcnlane. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
The  subscriber  having  resumed  thechargeoftho 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  tra- 
ders and  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  the  growth  of 

1833,  iearrant?</of  the  best  quality. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
growing  and  savingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment e.Tcepting  those  raised  expressly  foril,  and  by  experi- 
encedseedsmen;  and  those  kinds  imported  which  cannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  b«  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  wheneverHhere  art  auy  faiiuresHcre 
after,  thpy  should  be  represented  to  the  subscriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorableseasons  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  inav  be  rendered  and  (erfeclion  approximated. 
Also— French  Lucern,  White  DutchClover,  White  Mulberrj 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Lecust,  Ruta  Baga.an* 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Faniurs. 
^  W.  THORBUKN, 

347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Oflicc. 
{Kr  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
iistice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

*»*  iMr.Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  publications 
to  wit:— Nkw  York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Mag 
aaine  ;  Mechanics' Maoazink  and  Register  of  Invuntions  and 
Improvements  ;  Amkeican  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocate 
of  Internal  Improvements  ;und  the  New -York  American, /^oi. 
ly,  Tri-  Weekly,  tind  Semi-  fVeekly  :  either  orall  of  which  may  be 
seen  and  obtained  by  tliose  who  wlsli  them,  by  calling  at  347 
JVorth  Market  street,  Albany.  tf 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

55"  The  subscriber  having  erected  extensive  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  hav 
ing  made  arrangements  with   Mr.   Phineas   Davis,  patentee  ot 
the  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  liiiu  to  lit  up  at 
jhort  notice  auy  iiuiiiber  of  cars  which  may  be  wanted. 

Thesuperiority  of  Ihe  above  Wheels  has  bweii  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  fur  some  mouths  past.  Having  tilted  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cais,  the  sul>scriber  flatters  himself  that  be  can 
execute  orders  in  the  above  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
tide- waters  of  the  Chesa|>eake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  as  reasonablv  tirrms  as 
can  be  nftored  by  any  [>ers<)n.  All  orders  will  be  executed  with 
despatch,  and  the  work  warranted.  When  there  are  biit  a  few 
«etis  wanted,  the  chills  and  patternsari!  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  makingthe  same,  and  If  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheefs.  All  Wheels  furnished  and  lilted 
by  the  subscriber  will  have  no  extra  charge  on  account  of  the 
patsnt  right. 

Samples  of  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  t(< 
show  their  superiority,  may  be  seen  at  the  otiice  of  the  Kalliuail 
Journa' ;  at  the  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  sireei 
House,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  &  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltiuiore.  or  lo  the  subscriber,  Jopna  Mills,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-OfHcu,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  lo.  DEAN  WALKER.     a3 


PATKNT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKEii. 

![3—  rhf  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Kacinry  keep  constantly  for 
lair  a  very  exleiirive  a«si'fH>»e"'  olWrou^jtit  Spikes  and  >atls, 
i<im3  t'>  10  liiclii's.  inanul'aciureil  liy  the  subscriber's  Pateiii 
VI  irjiinery,  which  altei  five  years  successful  o|«ratloii  ami 
now  almost  universal  use  In  the  United  States  (as  well  as  En- 
eland,  where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
perior  to  anv  ever  offered  in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  wiih  Spikes  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Railroads  now  in 
progress  In  the  United  Slates  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  ai 
the  above  named  lactcy— for  which  purposethey  artfounii  In- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
spikes  made  by  the  hammer. 

13-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Tro      N.Y.July,  1831. 

S:^  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  al  factory  prices,  by  I.  <i  'J 
Townaend,  Albany,  ai>d  the  principal  Iron  Merchants  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2-23  Water  street,  New-York  :  A. 
M.Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janviers,  Baitimere;  Degrand  it 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
oidereas<!arly  as  practical,  as  the  subscriber  is  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  so  as  lo  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ncreasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

J33  law  ,  U-  BURDEN, 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

OCT  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANV 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  inform  the  public,  andi»! 
pecially  Railroad  and  Trau8|>ortation  Companies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  o(  certain  Improveiueiits  in  the 
construction  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  otiier  railway  car- 
jiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Engineon,  by  letters  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  th»t 
they  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for  the  construction  ot 
Locomotive  Engines,  Tenders,  &c.  with  which  they  may  be 
favored,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  punctual  compliance  with 
any  engagemenu  they  may  make  In  referMce  to  this  line  m 
business. 

They  have  already  in  their  possession  the  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  three  classes  of  engines,  viz.  en- 
gines weighing  four,  five,  and  six  tons. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  the 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  is 
miles  per  hour ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  |ier 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  22  1-3  miles  per  hour. 
Their  performance  in  other  respects  will  be  warranted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engines  ol  the  same  class,  with  respect 
not  only  to  their  elficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durability,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  re- 
pairs. 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal- 
plnejwood,  coke,  or  any  other  ftiel  hitherto  used  in  locomotive 
engines.  i 

The  tenns  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  n>ore  mode- 
rate, than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  claM  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  &c.  and  other  communications  lu  re 
ference  lothe  subject,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  in  tiic 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 


By  order  of  tlie  Company, 
WlLl 
December  3d,  1833. 


WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


Fr    further  information  en  this  subject  see  No.  49,  pas 
773,  Vol.  3,  of  Railroad  Journal. 


RAILIVAT  IROBT. 

1      Flat  Ban  In 
B3-  Ninety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengthsot  14io  15 
300  do.       14  do.        i    do.    I  feet  counter  sunk 

40  do.      l|  do.       I    do.    I  holes,  endecutat 

800  do.      a    do.        I    do.    .'^  an  angle  of  46  de- 

800  do.      ■!{  do.        f    do.    I  grees  with  spli- 

•oon  expected.  |  cingplaies,  nails 

J  to  soil. 
SdOdn.of  Edge  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pint. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  M  Inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels  \ 

fAxIes  of  2i,  2),  2},  3,  3},  3^  and^  inches  diameter  far  Rail- 
way Cars  and  Locomotives  of  pateiit  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Oovernmenis 
and  Incorporated  Oovemmenis,  and  the  Drawback  :aken  in 
pan  payment.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  allthedi/Terentklndsof  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  d71m«owr 


SURVEYIJSO  AND  EKOINfiEKIXe 
IlfSTRVBIENTS. 

S^-  The  eabscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instrumeau  in 
his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  notruperior,  in  jirinciples  of 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  nete: 
among  which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, by  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use 
of  the  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
eter, with  two  Telestopes — and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a 
Ooniometer  attached,  particularly  aJapted  to  Railroad  purpo- 
ses. WM.  J.  YOUNG, 

Mathematicallnstrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  Rogineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baltimore,  1833. 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  manu- 
factureil  bv  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  - 
road.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  information. 
The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven.  The  whole  nuon- 
beroflhe  "Improved  Compass"  is  eight.  These  are  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
n  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidenu  to  which 
all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  paucrns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  lo  any  others 
In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  ds- 
criptlon  of  Ooniometer  that  we  have  yet  tried  In  laying  the  rails 
on  ihU  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  reversiiig 
te!t>scope,  in  place  of  liie  vsne  slghls,  leaves  the  engineer 
scarcely  any  thing  tn  desire  In  the  formation  or  convenience  ol 
the  Compass.  Ills  indeed  the  most  completelv  adapted  to  later 
a!  angles  of  any  simple  and  chea;*  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others 
now  in  use  fur  laying  of  rails- and  io  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
twill  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveyinf. 
Respecitully  thv  friend, 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendant  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philsdelphia,  February,  iSU. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely  say  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  En* 
gineers  and  Surveyors.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown.  February,  1833. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  rasde  by  Mr.  W.J. 
Voung,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined  lbs  proper- 
ties of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

1  consliler  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  tbe  notice  of  Kiigi- 
neen  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that  purpose. 

flENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philad. 
ml  If  Qermant.  and  Norrist  Railroad, 
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With  this  number  closes  the  third  volume  of 
£he  Railroad  Journal ;  it  may  not  therefore  be 
improper  to  takt;  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
short  period  of  its  existence.     When  the  first 
number  of  the  Journal  was  issued,  January  1, 
1882,  how  few  railroads  were  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  how  little  was  known  about  them 
except  to  engineers,  and  even  to  them,  except 
from  books.     But  now  there  are  railroads  in 
use  In  at  least  12  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
several  others  they  are  in  a  great  state  of  for. 
wardness,  so  that  we  may  with  confidence  look 
for  Uieir  introduction  into  every  part  of  the 
country.     Here,    even   as   in  England,   those 
who  w^e  A  short  time  since  strongly  opposed 
to  them,  are  now  warmest  in  their  favor,  and 
thousands  are  striving  to  bring  them  to  their 
doors,  even  though  it  should  require  stationary 
power.     Railroads,  indeed,  are  now  almost  as 
common  as  good  turnpikes,  and  will  soon  be 
much  more    so — whilst    thousands    consider 
themselves  competent   to   survey,    construct, 
and  superintend  them  when  made — and  any 
person  can  obtain  descriptions  of  the  mode  or 
nodes  in  which  almost  any  road  in  the  country 
is   built,  together  with  the  various  modes  of 
using  them,  their  cost,  expense  of  working, 
and  income — as  well  as  much  useful  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  machinery,  and  the  latest 
improvements   in    the  construction,   both  of 
road  and  machinery — and  all  for  the  low  price 
of  twelve  dollars — simply  by  taking  a  complete 
'et  of  the  Railroad  Jocrnal,  including  the 
ensuing  y«ar.         -.>:ja;.sr:5ai^r 


We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  that  the 
Journal  has  produced  all  thiH  ;  by  no  means 
— but  the  reverse — it  is  the  Railroad  System 
which  has  made  the  Journal  what  it  is.  Yet 
we  may,  we  think,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, say  that  much  useful  and  important  in- 
formation has  been  collected,  embodied,  and 
preserved  by  the  Journal,  and  tli.at  it  now  con. 
tains  a  larger  mass  of  ufleful  information  upon 
the  subject  of  railroads,  railroad  m  tchinery, 
&.C.,  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the 
country  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Rut 
in  order  to  make  it  what  it  is,  and  it  to  be, 
it  has  cost  us  more  mone-^  .han  it  has  pro- 
duced in  return — a  circumstance  occasioned  by 
the  following  causes,  viz.  :  Ist,  the  printing 
of  a  much  larger  edition  than  has  been  sub- 
scribed for;  and  2d,  the  great  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  its  subscribers  are  scattered, 
and  of  course  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
making  collections,  together  with  the  delay 
of 'some  to  pay  up  tl^eir  subscription. 

By  way,  therefore,  of  guarding  against  those 
difficulties  hereafter, we  shal!  adopt  the  following 
measures :  Print  a  less  number,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
an  additional   charge  of  one  dollar    to   those 
who  do  not  pay  according  to  the  terms,  in  ad- 
vance.    In  order,  however,  that  every  subscri- 
ber who  now  takes  it  may   have   time  to  un- 
derstand the  adoption  of  this  measure, — and  it 
is  only  adopted  from  necessity,  as  we  have  to 
pay  interest  upon  every  dollar  not  paid  in  ad- 
vance,— and  to  remit  the  amount  by  mail  or 
otherwise,   we  say  to  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance,   if  paid  by   the  first  of  March,  it  will 
be  considered  in  advance.     To  all   out  of  the 
city,  who  have  not  already  paid  for  the  4th  vol- 
ume, bills  will  be  sent  with  the  Index  to  the 
last  six  months,    and   No.   1  of   Volume  IV. 
To  those  in   the  city,  bills  will   be   presented 
personally,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
every  subscriber  will  evince  his  desire  to  see 
the  Journal  continue   and   prosper,  by  paying 
the  amount. 

To  all  who  do  not  thus  by  the  1st  of  March, 
pay  in  advanoe,  the  bills  will  be  made  out  at 
FOUR  DOLLARS  per  Hniium,  and  all  subscriptions 
received  hereafter  not  paid  in  advance,  will  be 
charged  at  four  dollars  per  year. 
This  measure  is  adopted  only  to  ensure  the 


continuance  and  success  of  the  publication, 
and  injustice  l.»  those  who  have  always  paid 
in  advance,  thereby  enabling  us  to  continue 
the  Journal  to  this  period,  and  it  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Remittances  by  mail — through  the  hands  of 
the  Post-Master — will  be  at  tntr  risk.  Re- 
ceipts  will,  in  all  cases,  be  returned  imme- 
diately. 

9^  Subscribera  who  wish  to  si^pUv  deficient  numbers 
of  the  Ist,  2d,  or  3d  Volume  of  tho  Journal,  will  please 
give  early  notice,  that  we  may  sup.iy  them  as  far  a$  pot- 
sibU.  The  deficiencies  an  be  b«iter  mpplied  now  than 
hereafter.  ,  ^^^v*  1    f  > 


In  this  number,  page  820,  will  be  found  a  de- 
scriplion,  with  several  engravings,  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's improvement  in  the  railroad  chair, 
it  is,  we  should  think,  too  complicated,  and 
must  therefore  be  ton  expensive  for  general  use 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  improved  upon  by 
Yankee  ingenuity,  so  as  to  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

We  should  like  exceedingly  well  to  see  the 
views  of  A.  B.  C  carried  out  in  relation  to  a 
publication  similar  tu  the  one  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. But  wc  cannot  with  the  Join'nal  depart 
so  far  from  our  original  plan — we  hope,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  more  interesting  than  here- 
t(tfore. 


We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Internal 
Improvement  Convention,  recently  held  at  Bal- 
timorc,  wliii.-lj  wc  s'.fnU  publish  as  soon  as  we 
have  dispose<l  of  other  interesting  matters  pre- 
viously in  hand. 


In  our  next  number  wc  shall  give  the  last  re- 
port of  tlte  Directors  and  of  the  Engineer,  H. 
Allen,  Esq.,  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  six  months  ending  Slst  of 
October  last.  This  report  is  highly  favorable, 
showing  a  fair  increase  of  business,  and  a  con. 
stant  improvement  of  the  moving  power  and 
machinery,  as  well  as  improvement  of  the 
road,  by  embanking  where  it  was  built  on 
piles.  The  prospects  of  this  road,  notwith 
standing  it  has  cost  much  more  than  it  was  at 
first  estimated  at,  are  very  fair.  It  must  even- 
tually be  a  g^eat  thoroughfare — and  wi)l  become 
very  valiiable  to  the  stockholders. 
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A  Short  Account  of  the  River  Ricklieu,  from  six  of  them  are  in  a  8trHight  line,  at  short  «lis- 
Lake    Champlain  to    Sorrel,    in   connection  M^^'^'^   apart;  the   remaining    three   are   com- 

witk  the  Chambty  Canal.     [For  tlie  Railroa.l;>'"f'^-.  .^"""^  ^y'"  ^^'^^^  locl;8  are  built,  and   the 

•^  ^         .  materials  tor  thu  rest  are  on  hand. 

Journal.]  |  j     Nearly  four  miles  of  this  canal  are  made  in 

Tiie  river  Riehlieu,  which  cortnrcts  Lake  [the  water,  and  part  in  very  deep  rapid  water. 

Champlain  with  the    St.  Lawrence,   is  a  fine |  A  great  deal  of  pumping  has  been  necessary  ; 

stream,  varying  in  breadth  from  rtv<(  to  sixteen!  »!»«  «'^'"'-^^  pump  has  been  exclusively  used  ;  and 


hundred  feet.  Its  precise  length  is  not  easily 
determined,  since  it  is  dilUcult  to  .say  where  tiie 
lake  ends  ;  it  may,  however,  lie  galled  ai>out 
eighty  miles  long.  From  the  lake  to  the  viUagt 
•  of  St.  John's,  on  th«*  west  bank,  and  that  of  St. 
Athanass,  on  the  east,  the  distan«;e  is  twenty 
four  miles,  the  whole  of  whi.-h,  at  f.ll  seasons, 
when  not  obstructed  by  icf,  is  ntiviguble  for 
vessels-drawing  si.\  feet  water. 

The  ne.\t  twelve  miles  aro  chiefly  rapid, 
making  a  fall  of  about  seventy ■eij;lit  feel,  (in 
the  whole  distance,)  into  a  very  beautiful  and 
natural  basin,  of  about  two  and  a  hi  If  miles*  in 
breadth  and  three  long  ;  on  tin;  west  bank  ol 
which  is  situated  the  village  of  Ciiambly,  distant 
from  Montreal,  in  a  direct  line,  abj^fit  thirteen 
miles.  I  1 

The  remaining  forty-two  miles,  (where  the 
waters  of  the  Richlieu  and  St.  La>vrence  join 
at  the  village  of  Sorel,  or  William  Henry,)  can, 
with  a  trifling  expense,  be  m;ule  nuivignble  for 
vessels  of  the  same  draft  as  the  riv»|  •'  will  admit 
of  above  St.  John's.  ' 

To  overcome  the  diflicultie.s  «»c'Oisioned  by 
the  twelve  miles  of  rapid,  the  Chdmbly  canal 
was  projected  ;  and  as  it  has  not  appeared  in 
your  account  of  North  American  ea  mis,  it  has 
probably  never  been  heard  of  by  yoi,  I  there, 
fore  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  the  Ibllow- 
ing  sketch  to  complete  your  list.        i 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  class  ol  >anals,  and 
though  economy  has  been  u  point  r  ttended  to, 
the  work  has  still  been  carried  on  with  due 
attention  to  beauty  as  well  as  strenj  ih. 

Tl>e  canal  and  harbor,  connectMl,  i.s  twelve 
miles  long,  commencing  at  the  vi  lage  of  St. 
,  John's,  and  ending  at  the  (Miambly  basin.  Its 
width  is  thirty-six  feet  at  the  bottom,  sixty  feet 
at  top  water  line,  and  si.x  feet  water  will  Jic  had 
in  it  at  all  times.  The  locks  arc  of  cut  stone, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  twt  nly-four  in 
the  chamber.     The  bridges  all  swiui'  or  draw. 

The  canal  commences  by  a  wi  jr  of  stone, 
sixteen  hundred  feet  long,  forming  one  side  of 
a  basin  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  nearly  five  hu'idretl  feet  just 
within  it,  narrowing  down  to  canal  width,  (60 
feet,)  at  the  lower  end.  Oi>e  side  of  (his  basin 
is  to  b*  wharved  up,  and  a  street  of  sixty  feet 
wide  made,  the  materials  for  -.vhicli  are  ready, 
and  the  work  in  progress.  " 

At  the  end  of  this  basin  the  rapid  commencen, 
and  the  banks  are  carried  up  fifteen  li-et  high,  to 
keep  out  tloods.  The  guard  lock,  :ii  if Jliundred 
feei  from  the  entrance  of  t!i.  I>:i'iri,,  is  of  stone, 
cut  very  smooth,  and  about  t!tf  f,t  me  diuu-n- 
sions  as  the  other  locks. 

From  this  lock,  three  miles  down,  the  bank 
falls  with  the  river  surface  from  fifteen  to  nine 
feet  high,  and  from  hence  runs  sorie  distance 
across  the  river  to  an  island  nea*  the  west 
shore,  forming  a  dyke,  which,  wit  i  a  similar 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  distant,  gives,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, a  natural  canal  of  eight  hindred  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  deep. 

The  canal  from  this  to  Chamblji,  except  a 
half  mile,  made  under  a  high  bank  in  deep  and 
rapid  water,  with  a  half  mile  of  deep  cutting 
through  rock,  follows  a  beautiful  tjible  land  to 
<^hait5>ly,  keeping  from  the  river,  i  nd  on  the 
same  level  with  St.  John's. 

Nine  locks  here  come  together  within  a  mile, 

l-r, 

*  Can  this  be  true  ? 
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the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  the  excava- 
tion ha.s  been  done,  fur  long  distances,  si.x  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  river,  would  surprize 
any  person  who  has  not  seen  it.  The  water 
work  seemed  but  little  more  trouble  than  that 
on  dry  land,  except  the  pumping.  The  banks, 
when  made  in  the  river,  are  well  protected  by  a 
flope  wall.  It  has  been  navigated,  with  four 
feet  water,  for  ten  miles  of  its  length,  during  the 
fall  ;  and  nearly  all  the  .stones,  put  in  the  locks, 
hav*^  iieen  brought  to  (^hambly  by  the  canal, 
ha«ring  been  reshipped  from  vessels  which 
brought  them  from  quarries  thirty  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  canal. 

The  work  was  estimated,  with  locks  of  a 
smaller  size,  to  cost  $240,000  ;  the  actual  cost 
will,  however,  fall  short  of  #200,000,  if  nothing 
unforeseen  occurs.  The  low  prices  of  labor 
and  sfone-cntting,  and  the  favorable  nature  of 
the  ground,  aflford  vast  facilities  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  Canadian  French  are  equal  to  any  ma- 
sons and  stdhe-cuttcrs  on  the  continent,  for  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  their  workmanship, 
and  I  think  few  are  superior  to  them  anywhere. 

The  Chambly  canal,  when  complete,  will 
open  a  communication  for  large  ves.sels  from 
the  ports  on  lake  ChamplaiH  to  all  the  line  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  If  the 
northern  canal  was  larger,  schooners  from 
Uuebec  could,  by  an  inland  navigation,  visit  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  Richlieu,  below  Chambly,  is  to  be  im- 
proved by  a  lock  and  dam.  E.xaminations  and 
reports  on  it  have  been  made  by  an  engineer. 
Part  of  the  money  has  been  voted  by  the  As- 
sembly for  constructing  tlie  works.  More, 
however,  is  still  required,  and  some  alterations 
in  the  law  relating  to  tht^  river,  before  the  com- 
missioners can  proceed  with  their  improve- 
ments. H. 


Undulating  Railways. — Is  not  this  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  trial  on  a 
road  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  by  some  of 
ithe  railroad  companies  in  this  country  ? 

,  Boston,  14th  Dec,  1834. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomson 
recalls  our  attention  to  the  Undulating  Railway 
i  System.  Mr.  T.  states  that  Mr.  Badnall's  ex- 
Iperimeius  would  prove  too  much.  I  do  not 
jexactly  perceive  this.  Mr.  Badnall,  I  believe, 
lasserts,  and,  as  some  think,  proves,  that,  over 
a  certain  distance  of  road,  a  carriage  can  be 
moved  with  less  expense  of  power,  where  the 
profile  on  that  distance  is  undulating,  than  when 
it  is  perfectly  straight  ;lbut  he  does  not'  assert 
!that  it  can  be  moved  without  any  exertion  of 
power. 

A  pendulum  will  vibrate  equal  distances  on 
either  side  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  its 
axis.  A  carriage,  on  an  undulation,  will  exhi- 
bit the  same  result,  minus  the  friction ;  but  this 
friction  may  be  more  tham  overcome  by  the  ac. 
tion  of  the  accompanying  engine,  both  during 
its  ascent  and  descent  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
undulation.  And,  if  the  power  of  an  engine  were 
, unlimited,  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
I  velocity  of  a  carriage  would  be  accelerated  over 
a  series  of  undulations  progressively,  ad  infini- 
turn ;  but  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  engine — a  velocity  when  it  will  become  of 
no  efTeet — so  there  is  a  maximum  of  speed  or 
effect  in  the  system.  A  progressive  additional 
J  velocity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  could  only  be 


acquired  by  a  capability  in  the  machine  of  the 
exertion  of  a  progressive  additional  power. 
When  the  salt  has  liccomc  of  non-efibct,  or, 
rather,  when  its  etTect  is  merely  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  retardation  caused  by  fric. 
tion,  the  speed  of  the  whole  machine  must  have 
attained  its  limit.  I  say  thus  muchjjon  behalf 
of  Mr.  B.'s  experiments,  and  not  in  behalf  of 
his  system,  the  theory  of  which,  I  am  free  to 
say,  I  do  not  precisely  comprehend  ;  but,  ad. 
mitting  it  to  be  true — admitting  Mr.  B.'s  theory 
to  be  perfectly  cjorrect — is  it  available  in  prac- 
tice ?  Is  it  safe  to  admit,  at  any  time,  of  a  speed 
of  more  than  30  miles  an  hour  ;  and  is  it, 
at  any  time,  advisable  to  allow  of  more  than 
20  ]  Would  we  not  prefer  a  sufficient  road, 
over  the  whole  e.xtent  of  which  we  had  an  en. 
tire  control,  to  a  more  perfect  one,  over  which, 
when  once  in  motion,  we  must  necessarily  be 
carried  forward,  (without  power  of  stoppage, 
consistent  with  the  benefits  in  dispute,)  and 
where  we  can  only  command  certain  points, 
viz.,  the  tops  of  the  undulations  1  And,  finally, 
is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  expense  of  grading  a 
series  of  undulations  so  as  to  conform  correctly 
to  the  theory,  would  not  he  equal  to  the  present 
antiquated  method,  which,  as  it  does  not  in- 
sist on  undulations,  should  be  able  to  conform 
fully  as  nearly  to  the  natural  surface  ? 

Every  individual  railroad  may  be  considered 
as  an  individual  piece  of  machinery.  Should 
any  accident  occur,  we  want  to  have  the  power 
to  remedy  it  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  should  any 
car  of  a  train  get  off  the  road,  we  want  to  stop 
that  J  train  immediately  ;  Should  any  wheel 
break,  or  axle  bend,  we  want  to  |.hrow  out  the 
damaged  waggon ;  should  there  ;be  any  unex- 
pected obstacle  on  the  road,  we  want  to  be  able 
te  "  pull  up"  till  it  is  removed.  But,  if  a  train 
were  moving  at  full  speed  down  one  of  Mr. 
B.'s  undulations,  undiT  such  circumstances, 
blowing,  and  puffing,  and  straining,  to  acquire 
power  for  the  ascent,  the  destruction  would  be 
tremendous.  Wo  to  the  unhappy  passengers 
who  might  form  part  of  it  !  I  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Cheverton — some  of  whose  very  ex- 
cellent  letters  you  have  quoted  from  the  Lon> 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine  ;  that,  viewing  it 
practically,  the  system  is  very  replete  with  ab- 
surdity.    [  have  not  time  to  say  more. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  D. 

On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures ;  be. 
ing  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Principal 
Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field  Ope- 
rations,in  laying  Curves  and  Tangent  Lines, 
to  pass  through  Given  Points.  By  J.  S. 
Van  De  Gbaaff.  Continued  from  page  660. 
[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
Fxaniple  3.  Let  the  relative  positions  of  the 
origins  and  tangent  lines  be  such  as  is  indicated 
by  figures  3  and  4  ,  the  primitive  origin  being 

Fig.  3. 
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represented  at  A,  as  before,  and  the,:  tangent* 
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100+  400  —  500  ~ 

^^^^  =  02664  ;  or,  T'  =  1°  31$'  =  modu. 

I  of  curvature,  which  would  trace  either  of 
I  curves,  in  figure  3  or  figure  4,  from  the 
I  origin  B  to  the  designated  point  G. 

imple  4.  Suppose  the  relative  position  of 
\%ew  origin  to  be  sucti  as  is  represented  by 

3,  or  figure  4  ;  and  let  the  two  tangents 
[sad  BX'  diverge  in  advance, 
faking   the  signs    which  appertain  to  this 

the  following  values  will  obtain  :   ex  = 
fj,  B  =  —  2,  and  z  =  -|-  10°  ;  and  conse- 

U'ly     

la— 2  •  Cos.  10°  —  17+3  •  Sin.lO° 


curves  ;  and  it  is  at^  proposed  to  show  a  me- 
thod by  which  the  instrument  may  be  directed 
into  the  line  FR,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  curve  ADF. 


T'  = 
jlO— 3-47300 


12— 21-+17+3 
6-37510 


01275;    or,   T' 

500  ""      500  ' 

[0»  43|'  =  new  modulus  of  curvature  whicli 

«uld  be  required  in  either  of  the  figures  3  or 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  tangents  AX 

Ld  BX'  diverge  in  advance. 

[Examl^  .5.     Let  figures  5  and  6  show  the 

Fig.  5. 
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relative  positions  of  the  origins  and  tangent 
lines,  as  occurring  in  two  different  instances  ; 
the  tftngents  being  represented^contergin^  in 
advance.  ' 

Here  the  following  values  will  obviously  ob- 
tain with  reference  to  either  of  the^figures  5  or 
ft;  that  isjoc  =  —  3,  B  =  —  2,  and  z  =  —  10°. 
Therefore, 

e  „,,  12=2  •  Cos.  10°  -f  17=3  •  Sin.  10° 
Sin.  I    = 


12— 2|-H-17— 3|- 
6-84810  +  2  43110       12-27020 
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2°  221' 


-      286       =    *•'«• 
required  modulus  of  curva- 


Take  two  systems  of  rectangular  co-ordi 
nate  axes,  AX,  AY,  and  BX,  BY',  correspond, 
ing  with  the  common  tangent  line  AX,  and 
whose  origins  coincide  respectively  with  the 
origins  A  and  B  of  the  two  curves.  Taking 
X,  y,  to  denote  the  co-nrdinates  AL.  LF,  of  the 
extremity  of  the  given  curve  ADF,  iheir  values 
will  be  either  known  from  (VII.),  or  determined 
in  the  field  by  means  of  a  system  of  rectangular 
lines.  Let  x',  y',  be  the  co-ordinates,  BK,  KR, 
of  the  extremity  of  the  proposed  curve  BMR,  as 
estimated  agreeably  to  the  proper  axes  BX, 
BY'.  The  diflTerences,  KL,  RQ,  of  co-ordi- 
nates,  will  then  be  expressed  by  x  -|-  oc  —  x', 
and  y — y',  respectively.  Hence,  taking  w  to 
denote  the  disUmce  sought,  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  analytical  geometry  gives  the  follow- 
ing  formula : 

«,=^;x-f  o:  _x'j-+7Z^'|=-  \l    (XXIII.) 

And  thus  the  distance  u>  becomes  known  ; 
for  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  x',  y'.^will  be 
expressed  as  fellows  : 

Sm.  2otT' 
..      ^'~  2Sin.  T' 

1— Cos.  2mT' 
y  —      2Sin.  T'     •  - 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  a  method  of  di- 
recting the  instrument  into  the  line  FR,  when 
placed  at  the  given  sta^ou  F,  let  FH  be  a  line 
whose  direction  is- parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and 
whose  position  is  iu  advance  of  the  station  F, 
with  reference  to  the  origin  A,  upon  the  axis 
AX.  The  instrument  may  then  be  directed 
into  the  line  FH,  either  by  means  of  (IV.),  or 
by  the  principles  contained  in  Art.  16,  agreeably 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  cafse.  Take, 
therefore,  the  letter  P,  to  denote  the  angle  ot 
position  HFR  ;  and  when  it.s  value  has  been 
computed,  by  a  method  which  will  be  present- 
ly shown,  deflect  the  angle  HFR  =  P,  and  the 
instrument  wiU  indicate  the  required  direction 
FR.  And  thus  the  position  of  the  station  at  R 
will  be  seen  at  once,  without  actually  tracing 
the  proposed  curve  BIVIR. 

The  value  of  the  angle  P  is  now  to  be  in- 
vestigated. By  plane  trig.  Rad. :  Sm.  Q,FR 
:  :  FR  :  RQ, ;  and,  also,   Rad.  :  Cos.  QFR 

FR  :  FQ.     That  is.  Sin.  QFR  -  ^  ~y'      ^nd 

X  -f-  oc  —  x' 


supposed  to  be  measured  from  the  station  F, 
and  from  the  line  FH,  in  a  direction  increasing 
from  right  to  left,  with  reference  to  the  line 
FH,  through  all  four  of  the  quadrants.  By 
observing  this  principle,  the  position  of  the 
line  FH,  jimder  all  circumstances,  will  be  imme- 
diately known  from  the  signs  of  the  quantities 
Sin.  P  and  Cos.  P.  Thus,  when  Sin.  P  and 
Cos.  P  are  both  positive,  the  line  FR  will  be  si- 
tuated  in  the  first  quadrant  ;  when  Sin.  P  is 
positive,  and  Cos.  P  negative,  then  is  the  line 
FR  posited  in  the  second  quadrant ;  when  Sin. 
P  and  Cos.  P  arc  both  negative,  then  will  the 
line  FR  fall  in  the  thini  quadrant  j  and  lastly, 
when  Sin.  P  is  negative,  and  Cos.  P  positive, 
then  will  the  situation  of  the  line  FR  be  found 
in  the  fourth  quadrant. 

The    following    example    will  illustrate  the 
utility  of  (XXni.)  and  (XXIV.) 


Example.  Let  CADF  be  a  curve  already 
traced  from  a  niodulu.s  of  curvature  of  2*  30', 
and  let  A  be  a  etatipn  in  that  curve  30  chains 
from  the  extreme  stat'on  at  F.  Supposing  a 
change  of  curvature  to  be  made  at  A,  such  as 
to  trace  the  curve  All,  for  a  distance  of  JiO 
chains,  from  a  modulus  of  curvature  of  2°  26', 
it  is  proposed  to  know  how  far  those  two  curves 
would  be  separated  from  each  other  at  their 
extremities;  and  it  i.s  also  required  to  designate 
a  line  immediately  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  cur\'e,  as  already  laid,  to  the  point  where 
the  proposed  curve  would  terminate. 

In  this  case,  then,  >  •:  =  o,  a  =  to  =  30,  T 
=^  2°  30',  and  T'  =  2°  28'.     Hence,  2«T  = 


or,T'  == 
ture. 

The  preceding  examj»les  do  not  exhibit  all  the 
mutations  which  will  sometimes  occur  in  (XXII) 
— but  are  sufficient  to  expiani  the  principle. 
The  importance  of  that  formula  in  the  field  ren- 
dered such  explanations  necessary,  in  order 
that  those  persons  who  may  not  be  already  fa- 
miliar with  that  elementary  principle  of  analy- 
tical geometry,  may  nevertheless  be  enabled  to 
compute  without  perplexity  or  liabiUty  to  error. 

23.  Suppose  ADF  to  represent  a  given  curve, 
and  BMR  another  proposed  curve  laid  upon  the 
same  tangent  line  AX,  and  let  oc  denote  the 
given  distance  AB,  between  their  origins. 
Take  T  and  T'  to  represent  the  given  moduli 
of  curvatures,  and  n,  and  w,  the  given  number 
of  cUiains  contained  ineach  curve  respectively. 
It  is  required  to  determine  the  distance  FR, 
between  the  extreme   stations  of  those   tw.- 


150°,  2mT'  =   148" 


X  = 


Sin  150° 


and  therefore,  by  (VII.), 

50000 

-       y  = 


2  Sin-  2°  30'  ~   08734 
1— Cos.  150°     1-|-S6f>03  _  1-86603 
,2  Sin.  2°  30' ~    •087.i4 
Sin.  148° 


=  5-r31 ;  V  = 


•08728 
•52992 


21399 


Cos.  QFR 


w 


But,  agreeably  to 


1— Cos 


2  Sin 

148° 


=6156;  y'=^ 


2°  28'      08608 

1  -f  --^4805      1-84805 


=21  469. 


2  Sin.  2°  28' " '      OSOOS      ~      08608 

Wheretore,  x  -f  or— ., '  =  5731  —  6156  - 

■425  :  y-^'  =  21  38ii  —21-469  ^^  —  -080  ;  and 


+- 

•438 


1806-|-0064ii 
of  K  chain  =  required  dis- 


the  principles  of  trigonometrv,  Sin.  P  =  Sin. 
Q,YR,  and  Cos.  P  =    -    Cos.  QFR.     Hence  the 

following  formulas  are  th*'  obvious  result  : 


jtc  =  -  -45 
'  =  ^T87Ui 

ItanceFR.  In  this  example,  the  position  of  the 
liuf  KH,  v.aitii  i  parallel  to  a  Ungent  at  A, 
must  be  obtained  agreeably  to  the  method  ex- 
plained ill  Alt.  1 1  ;  rui.l  then.  Sin.  P  ^^  V"^ 


Sin.  P 


Cos.  P  = 


—  X  —  oc 


w 


(XXIV.) 


10 


^It  will  require  a  reference  to  both  of  the  ex 
pressions  (XXIV.),  to  determine  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  P,  although  one  of  them  will  be 
sufficient  in  finally  making  the  computation. 
In  this  inquiry,  the  signs  of  the  various  quan- 
tities must  be  particularly  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  quantity  oc  is  considered  positive  when 
the  given  origin  A  is  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
origin  B ;  and  consequently,  in  a  contrary 
case,  the  quantity  oc  must  have  its  sign  reversed 
lin  (XXIII.)   and  (^XXiy.).    The  angle   P.>1 


■OdO 


-4^33 
+  -425 


=  —    184^;  Cos, 


p.=^:^ 


oc 


to 


Here,  Sin.  P  is  negative,  and 
w 

Cos.  P  positive ;  and  consequently  the  angle  P 

falls  in  the  4th  quadrant  ;    that  is,  from  Siii.  P 

=  —  -1848,  I  find.  P  =  349°  21  ,  which  is  the 

value  of  the  exterior  angle  HFR  ;  and  therefore 

deflect    the  interior   angle   HFR  equal  to  10° 

39',    and   the  instrument  will  then  show   the 

required  direction  of  the  hne  FR. 

I  New  Oold  coinaee. — Tke  total  amDunt  of  the 
new  emission  of  goiA  coinage,  coined  niiice  the  l«t 
of  August  last  up  to  the  €  h  ingt.  is  three  million 
two  hundred  and  furty  eigh  ttho»aand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dmliart .' 


>Tje^ 


to  the   cohstnictioii   of  the 
suppons,   in   which    the 


S-pecification    of   the   Patent 

Robert  Stephenson  the  Younger,  for 
an  Improcement  in   the  Mode  of  Sup. 
porting  the  Iron   Rails  for  Edge  Rath 
ways. — Sealed  Decenlber  11,  1833. 
I  My  said  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
supporting  the   iron   raijs  for  edire  rail- 
ways, relates 
chairs,   or   iron 

iron  rails  for  edge  railways  are  to  be  seat- 
ed  and  fastened,  and  which  chairs  are  to 
be  firmly  bedded  and  smked  down  upon 
stone  blocks,  or  upon  wooden  sleepers, 
or  cross  bearers  in,  the  nianner  now  usu- 
ally practised  for  the  ordinary  chairs  of 
edge  railways  ;  and  the  cbject  of  my  said 
improvement^is  to  provide  firm  and  secure 
bearings  at  the  bottoms  of  the  notches 
in  the  chairs  for  the  rails  to  rest  upon, 
those  bearings  being  capable  of  self-ad- 
justment, in  order  that  I  hey  may  adapt 
themselves  correctly  to  the  under  parts 
of  the  rails;  and  adequate  provisions 
being  also  made  for  fasiening  the  iron 
rails  securely  downwards! upon  such  self- 
adjusting  bearings,  as  well  as  for  confin- 
ing the  rails  laterally  within  the  notches 
in  the  chairs,  but  in  su<^h  manner  that 
the  said  self-adjusting  bejarings  will  not 
be  subject  to  be  deranged,  or  the  said  fas- 
tenings to  be  loosened,  by  the  effect  of  any 
such  slight  tilting  or  inclination  of  the 
chairs  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  rails  as  may  result  from  partial  or 
unequal  subsidence  of  the  ground  be- 
neath the  stone  blocks  or  wood  sle«pers, 
upon  which  the  chairs  ar^  fastened,  lior 
by  the  effect  of  any  such  jslight  elonga- 
tions and  contractions  in  thb  length  of  the 
rails  as  they  are  usually  liable  to  from 
ordinary  changes  of  temperature.  And 
my  said  improvement  couslists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  self-adjusting  segmental 
bearing.piece  into  a  suitabJc  cell  at  the 
lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  notch  in  each 
chair,  in  order  to  form  a  I-taring-surface 
for  the  rail  to  rest  upon,  tim  said  segment- 
al bearing-piece  being  in  the  (or'm  ot  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  lodged  with  its  con- 
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vexity  or  circular  arch  of 
downwards  within  the  cell, 
corresponding  concavity,  and 
below  the  usual  level  of  the 
the  notch  in  the  chair ;  thd  flat  side  or 
chord  of  the  said  segment  being  uppe;:- 
most,  and  forming  the  beariiig-surface  at 
the  bottom  of  the  notch  in  the  chair ; 
upon  that  bearing-surface  the  under- 
side of^  the  iron  rail  is  Xb  rest,  and 
the  said  bearing-surface  vill  always 
accomodate  itself  to  the  [said  under 
side  of  the  rail,  so  as 
even  contact  therewith,  in 
of  the  lower  convex  part  of  t 
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an 


form 
^onsequence 
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al  bearing-piece  assuming  a   suitable  po- 
sition   within  its  cell,  whereby  the  said 
uppermost  or  rail-bearing  surface  of  the 
said  segmental  bearing-piece  will  always 
preserve  its  conformity  to  the  under  side 
of  the   rail,  although  the  chair  itself  in 
which  the   said  bearing-piece  is  applied, 
should  come  to  tilt  or  incline   in  the  di- 
rection of  the  length  of  the  rail  in  con- 
sequence of  unequal  settlement  of  the 
g:  ound   in  which  the  stone  block  or  the 
sleeper  is  bedded.     And  in  order  to  fas- 
ten   the   rails  securely  downwards  upon 
my  said    segmental    bearing-pieces,    as 
well  as  to  confine  the  rails  laterally  with- 
in  the  notch  of  each  of  the  chairs,  the 
parts  with  which  each  chair  is  provided 
for  the   purpose  of  such   fastening,  must 
take  its  (or  their)  hold  of  the  rail  (or  of 
the  rails)  at  or  very  near  to  the  centre  of 
the  circular  curvature  of  the  said  seg- 
mental   bearing.piece,  and   of  the    cell 
wherein  the   same  is  lodged,  because  a 
settlement  or  tilting  of  the  chair,  and  the 
corresponding  self.adjustment  of  the  seg- 
mental bearing-piece  in  its  cell,  as  afore- 
said, will  not  have  any  material  tenden- 
cy to  loosen  or  interfere  with  the  hold, 
ing-down  action    when   the  same  is  ap- 
plied at  or  very  near  to  the  centre,  about 
which   the  motion   attendant  on  the  said 
adjustment  will  take  place.    And  further, 
the  said  iiolding-down  action,  which  is  to 
be  applied,  as   aforesaid,  by  taking   hold 
of  the  rail  or  rails  at  or  near  to  the   said 
centre,  must  take  that  hold  in  such  man. 
ner  as  will    permit  of  slight  elongation 
and  contraction  of  the  rail  or  rails,  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  without  relax- 
ing the  effort  of  the  holding.down  action, 
or  displacing  the  point  of  action  thereof 
away  from  the  said    centre.     And  like- 
wise, the   same  parts  which  perform  the 
hohiipg  down  must  effect  the  lateral  con- 
fineJW&nl  of  the  rails  within  the   notches 
of  the  chairs,  and  must  also   retain  the 
rails  edgeways  upwards,  in  a  proper  po- 
sition for  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages 
or  of  locomotive  steam  engines  to  travel 
upon  them.     The  mode  of  holding  down 
and  fastening  the  rails  upon  my  said  seg. 
mental  bearing-pieces,  which   I   recom- 
mend ^r  the  fulfilment  of  the  aforesaid 
conditions,  is  by  the  application  of  cylin- 
drical centre.pins  of  iron,  which  are  fit. 
ted  into    corresponding    sockets  formed 
through  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the  notch- 
es of  the  chairs,  so  as  to  be  firmly  held 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  crossways  to  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  rails,  and  which  cylin* 


drical  pins  terminate  with  obtuse  conical 

points   at  those  ends  which  project  from 

the  sockets  into  the  notches  of  the  chairs, 

and    the  said  points  enter  into  oblong 

or  grooved  recesses,  which  are  formed  in 

the  upright  sides  of  the  under  part  of  the 

rails,   suitably  for  the   reception   of  the 

said   points,  the  oblong  elongation  of  the  ftugh  one  of 

said  grooved  recesses  being  ia  a  longitu-  l;h  of  the  ch 

dinal  direction  along  the  rails,  each  of  the  Lkibeingafli: 
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said  cylindrical  pins  is  transfixed  by  a  ta- 
pering  or  wedge-like  key,  which  is  in- 
serted horizontally  through  a  suitable  mor. 
tice  opening  in  the  cheek  or  side  of  the 
chair,  so  as  also  to  pass  crossways  through 
a  suitable  mortice  opening  across  the  cy- 
lindrical pin,  it  right  angles  to  the  length 
thereof,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  iron  rails.  The  said  taper- 
ing key  being  so  applied  in  its  mortices 
through  the  check  of  the  chair  and 
through  the  cylindrical  pin,  that  when  the 
key  is  driven  in  through  its  mortices,  the 
cylindrical  pin  will  be  forced  forwards 
endways  with  its  conical  end  or  point  in 
contact  with  the  rail,  in  consequence  of 
the  tapering  form  of  the  wedge-like  key, 
and  the  conical  end  of  the  cylindrical 
pin  being  by  that  means  forced  into 
the  aforesaid  grooved  recess  in  the 
rail,  that  conical  end  will  bear  on  the 
lower  part  of  that  recess,  with  an  oblong 
bearing-down  action,  which  will  jamb  the 
rail  [downwards  upon  its  self-adjusting 
bearmg  piece,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
confines  the  rail  laterally  within  the  notch 
of  the  chair.  And,  note — those  chairs 
which  are  to  receive  and  support  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  several  lengths  of  iron 
rails  at  the  junction  of  those  extremities, 
require  to  be  provided  with  two  of  the 
aforesaid  cylindrical  pins  and  wedge  keys, 
in  each  chair,  namely,  one  cylindrical 
pin  through  each  cheek  or  side  of  the 
notch  in  the  chair,  with  the  conical  points 
of  those  pins  directed  towards  each  other. 
The  extremities  of  the  lengths  of  iron 
rails  may  be  united  by  what  are  called 
scarf  or  half-lap  joints,  which  apply  flat- 
wise to  each  other,  side  by  side  ;  and  the 
double,  or  over-lapping  parts,  at  the  ends 
of  two  adjoining  rails,  being  included 
within  the  notch  in  the  same  chair,  the 
conical  points  of  the  two  opposite  pins 
of  that  chair  are  both  to  be  forced  for- 
wards, by  their  respective  wedge-like 
keys,  into  the  grooved  recesses  aforesaid, 
which  are  made  at  the  outside  of  each 
the  two  halves  of  the  half-lap  or  scarf 
joint,  by  which  means  the  pressure  oc 
casioned  by  the  wedging  up  of  the  two 
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will  hold  the  said  two  halves  firmly 
er,  at  the  same  time  that  the  a^ioii 
uf  the  conical  points  of  the  pins 
Inn  its  own  grooved  recess  in  one  half 
the  joint  of  the   rails,  will  hold  that 
'  down  upon  my  segmental   bearing- 
ce,  which  is  applied  as  aforesaid,  in 
cell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch  in  the 
lir,  for  the  ends  of -the  two  rails  to  act 
,  wherefore  by  the  keying  of  the  two 
osite  pins  of  the  same  chair  the  junc- 
o(  two  rails  is  made  secure  laterally ; 
also,  the  extremity  of  each   of  those 
rails  which  form  the  junction  is  fas- 
ed  downwards,  independently  of  the 
ning  down  of  the  extremity  of  its 
iw  rail,  in  the  same  chair,  and  on  the 
segmental     bearing. piece    at    the 
m  of  the  notch  of  that  chair.     But 
chairs  which  are  to  form  the  in- 
sdiate  sdpports  for  the  several  lengths 
iron  rails,  between  the  junctions  of 
e   lengths,   require  only  one  of  the 
cylindrical  pins   in   each  chair,  viz. 
Ugh  one  of  the  sides  or  cheeks  of  the 
;h  of  the  chair,  the   opposite   side   or 
ekibeing  a  flat  vertical  surface  (or  nearly 
iSaiast  which  the  flat  vertical  surface  of 
iron  rail  is  pressed  laterally,  and  held 
thereto,  by   the  keying   up   of  the 
ndrical  pin  through  that  cheek  or  side 
le  notch  of  the  chair  to  which  the 
flat  vertical  surface  is  opposite,  and 
le  same  time  the  action  of  the  conical 
t  of  the  cylindrical  pin,  in  its  grooved 
88  in  the  rail,  holds  the  rail  forcibly 
awards  upon  my  segmental  bearing- 
which  is   applied   in   its  cell,  <is 
Bsaid,  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of 
Ichair  for  the  underside  of  the  rail  to 
upon.    The  said  intermediate  chairs, 
one  cylindrical  pin  in  each  chair,  by 
ing  the  rails  laterally  against  the  flat 
cal  side  or  cheek  thereof,  as  above 
ioned,  will  keep  the  rails  edgeways 
uds,  and    firmly  retained    in    their 
er  positions  for  the  wheels  of  railway 
ages  and  locomotive  steam-engines 
ivel  over  them.     The  other  kind  of 
a  hereinbefore  mentioned,  with  two 
drical    pins   in  each  chair,  confine 
junctions  of  the  several  lengths  of 
rails  together  laterally,  at  the  same 
that  they  hold  down  the  extremity  of 
rail  on  my  segmental  hearing-piece, 
grooved  recesses  which  are  formed 
'■  sides  of  the  iron  rails  for  the  re- 
in of  the  conical  points  of  the  cylin- 
pins,  and    for    giving    them    their 
le  bearing-down  action,  being  of  an 
g  form,  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
!  rails,  as   aforesaid,  that   form  will 
t  of  slight   elongations  or  contrac- 
)f  the  rails  lengthwise,  without  caus- 
ny  relaxation  or  alteration   in  the 
leinent  of  the  rails  in  their  chairs, 
I8e  elongations  and  contractions  will 
no  influence  on  the  lateral  pressure 
the  said  conical  points  are  required 
t  against  the  rails,  nor  on  the  hold- 
'wn  action  which   results  from  the 
lateral  pressure,  in  consequence  of 
blique  bearing-down  action  of  the 
^1  points  against  the  lower  part  of 
"ooved  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the 
-4.nd  in  consequence  of  the  centre 
Said  conical  points  being  at  or  very 
*  the  centre  of  the  circular  curva- 
the  cell  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch 
chair  (and  of  my  segmental  bear* 


ing.piece,  which  is  lodged  in  that  cell,) 
any  slight  tilting  or  inclination  of  the 
chair  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
rails  and  consequent  self-adjustment  of 
the  said  segmental  bearing-piece  in  its 
cell  will  not  cause  any  relaxation  of  the 
confinement  of  the  rails  in  their  chairs, 
because  such  tilting  will  have  no  influ-  ! 
ence  either  on  the  lateral  action  of  the 
conical  points,  or  on  the  holding-down 
action,  which  results  therefrom,  by  ob- 
lique action  of  the  said  conical  points  in 
the  grooved  recesses  in  the  rails.  And 
note — in  lieu  of  mere  conical  points  to 
the  said  cylindrical  pins,  the  latter  may 
terminate  with  obtuse  wedge-like  or  chis- 
sel  ends,  adapted  to  enter  into  and  act 
obliquely  within  the  aforesaid  oblong 
grooved  recesses  in  the  rails,  in  which  | 
case  the  cylindrical  pins  must  be  allowed 
a  small  liberty  of  turning  motion  in  their 
sockets,  through  the  sides  or  cheeks  of 
the  chairs,  in  order  that  their  chissel 
eads  may  continue  to  conform  to  the 
grooved  recesses  in  the  rails,  notwith- 
standing any  slight  tilting  of  the  cimirs 
themselves.  For  this  purpose  the  mor- 
tices through  the  cylindrical  pins  must 
be  as  much  wider  than  the  thickness  of 
the  wedge-like  keys  which  are  to  be  dri- 
ven through  the  said  mortices  as  will  per- 
mit of  the  requisite  turning  motion  of  the 
cylindrical  pins  in  their  sockets.  And  the 
acting  extremities  of  the  said  cylindrical 
pins,  whether  conical  points  or  chissel 
ends,  may  be  case-hardened,  or  they  may 
be  made  of  steel,  hardened  and  tempered, 
in  order  to  give  them  durability  if  re- 
quired. And  note — the  sockets  for  the 
said  cylindrical  pins  may  be  made 
through  the  cheeks  or  sides  of  the  chairs, 
in  a  direction  somewhat  inclining  from 
the  horizontal,  instead  of  being  horizon, 
tal,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  coni- 
cal or  chissel.shaped  ends  of  the  pins 
being  rather  lower  than  the  other  ends,  in 
order  that  the  lateral  action  and  pressure 
exerted  by  the  pins,  may  act  against  the 
rails  with  a  downwards  tendency  whc  i 
the  pins  are  forced  endways  by  their  j 
cross-keys  into  the  grooved  recesses  in 
the  rails.  The  holding.down  action  'on 
the  rails  will  be  rather  greater  if  the 
pins  are  so  inclined,  than  if  the  pins  are 
horizontal,  but  their  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  must  not  be  so  great  as  to 
cause  any  sensible  impediment  to  the 
turning-action,  which  the  conical  points 
of  the  pins  must  make  within  the  grooved 
recesses  in  the  rails,  or  else  the  turning- 
motion  which  the  chissel-ended  pins  must 
mak#  in  their  sockets,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate to  a  tilting  inclination  of  the 
chairs.  ! 

Fig.  1,  in  sheet  I.,  is    a   perspective 
view  ;  and  in  sheet  U.,  fig.  2,  is  a  lateral  | 
elevation  ;  Fig.  3,  a  transverse  section  ;  ; 
and  Fig.  4,  a  horizontal  plan  of  a  chair,  for  j 
supporting  and  uniting  the  e.ttremities  of ! 
the  lengths  of  iron  rails  for  edge  railways,  j 
A,  A,  is  the  flat  bottom  or  base  of  the  j 
chair,  which   is  to  be  bedded  upon  the  | 
stone  block,  or  wooden  sleeper,  and  firm-  i 
ly  fastened  thereto  by  spikes  driven  down  | 
through  the  holes,  a,  a.     b,  b,  are  the  I 
cheeks  or  sides  of  the  notch  in  the  chair,  I 
that  notch  being  the  parallel  space  which 
is   left  between  the  said  cheeks  or  sides 
for  the  reception  of  the  rails  c,  c,  d,  d, 
which  may  join  together  with  a  half.lap 


joint,  as  is  shown  in  the  perspective  view, 
fig.  1,  and  in  the  plan,  fig.  4,  the  double 
or  overlapping  parts,  c,   d,   being  of  the 
same  size,  or  nearly  of  the  same  size,  as 
the  other   parts   of  the  rails,  and  those 
parts  are  included  within  the  notch  of  the 
chair.     The  bottom  of  the  said  notch  is 
deeper  than  necessary  for  receiving  the 
rails,  and  is  depressed  into  a  concavity  or 
cell  suitable  for  liju  reception  of  my  seg- 
mental bearing-piece,  4;  see  also  fig.  1, 
where  the  same  is  represented  separate, 
ly  ;  the  under  edges  of  the  rails  rest  upon 
the   uppermost   flat    surface   of  the  said 
bearing-piece,  4,  the  undermost    part  of 
which  is  a  circular  curve,  and  the  form 
of  the  cell  corresponds  thereto.     5  and  6, 
are  the  cylindrical  pins,  which  are  fitted 
into  cylindrical  sockets,  through  each  of 
the  cheeks  or  sides,     a,  b,  and  8,  9,  are 
the  tapering   or  wedge-like  keys,  which 
are  inserted  through  suitable  mortices  in 
the  cheeks,  and  across  the  pins  5  and  6, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  forward  those 
pins,  so  that  their  pointed  extremities  may 
press  obliquely  upon  the  lower  parts  of 
the  grooved  recesses  in  the^rails,  with  a 
bearing-down   action,  which  will  confine 
the  rails  downwards  upon  the  bearing, 
piece,   5,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
confined  laterally  in  the  chair.     The  cy- 
lindrical  pins,  represented  in  figs.  1,  2,3, 
and    4,   are  in  an  inclined  direction,  in 
order  that  their  bearing-down  action  may 
be  more  efficient,  hut  the  pins  may  b«  ho- 
rizontal  ;  in  either  case  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature of  their  points,  at  the  places  where 
those  points  bear  in  the  grooved  recesses 
of  the  rails,  being  at,  or  very  near  to,  the 
centre  of  curvature   of  the  lower  part  of 
my  segmentJil  bearing.piece,  and  of  the 
cell  in  which  it  is  lodged.     In  fig.  1,  the 
cylindrical    pins  arc  shown  detached,   in 
order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
pointed  extremity  applies  into  the  grooved 
recess  in  the  rails,  so  as  to  exert  a  bearing, 
down  action  thereon ;  and  in  the  same 
fig.    1,    a   chisel ^nd  is  represented,    as 
well  as  a  conical  point. 

Fig.  5,  sheet  I.,  is  a  perspective  view; 
and  [. 

Fig.  6,  sheet  II.,  is  a  transvers^section 
of  a  chair  for  supporting  the  iron  rails  at 
intermediate  distances  between  the  extre- 
mities or  junctions  of  their  several  lengths; 
it  has  only  one  cylindrical  pin,  5,  fitted 
through  one  of  its  cheeks,  n,  the  opposite 
cheek,  k,  l)oing  a  flat  vertical  surface 
against  which  the  Hat  side  of  the  rail  is 
pressed  and  held  firm,  by  the  keying  up 
of  the  cylindrical  pin,  o.,  so  as  to  confine 
the  rail  laterally  at  the  same  time  that  the 
oblique  action  of  the  point  of  the  cylindri. 
cal  pin,  5,  in  the  grooved  recess  in  the 
rail,  produces  a  bearing-down  action, 
which  confines  the  rail  down  upon  my 
segmental  bearing-piece,  4,  which  is  ap. 
plied  in  a  cell  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch 
of  the  chair,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
chair  with  two  cylindrical  pins,  before 
described.  The  chairs  are  to  be  made 
of  cast-iron  ;  the  sockets  for  the  cylin. 
drical  pins,  the  mortices  for  their  wedge- 
like keys,  and  the  cells  for  my  segmental 
bearing-  pieces,  being  all  formed  in  the 
casting,  as  well  as  the  holes  for  the  hold* 
ing-down  spikes.  The  wedge-like  cross 
keys,  the  cylindrical  pins,  and  the  seg- 
mental  bearing-pieces,  are  to  be  made  of 
wrought-iron.     ._.>,4^_„„j  ^ 
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AiHERICAN   RAILROAD  JOURNAIi,  ANI> 


From  the  forthcoming  nuBib<>r  of  the  "Mechanicii'  Mag- 
Mjnc  and  Register  of  InventionB  and  Improvements." 
I      Memoir  of  Robert  Fulton. 

WHO  IWAS    THE    I.NVE.VrOll    OK   $rEAM    NAVIGATION 


I  IWA 


[From  Puiilap's  History  of  the  Ris^  and  Projfress  of  the  Arts 
of  Decigii  in  the  United  St.iteti.] 

The  parents  of  this  jjentlemaii  were  of 
Irish  origin  :  the  fathtsr,  a  iintive  of  Kilken- 
ny — the  mother  a  Penn8;>'lvanian,  by  iiiiine 
Smith,  and  descended  front  Hibernian  emi- 
grants. Robert  was  the  oldest  of  two  sons : 
he  had  three  sisters,  two  older  than  himself. 
He  was  tti>rn  in  Little  Br  tain,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1766,  and 
showed  early  indications  of  his  attachment 
to  mechanics  ;  but  was,  aii  a  youth,  still  more 
devoted  to  the  pencil.  He  commenced  the 
painting  of  portraits  and  lands<ia|)es,  €is  a 
profession,  at  (he  uge  of  seventeen  ;  that  is, 
in  the  year  1782,  and  coiijinued  so  employed 
until  1785.  During  this  period,  Charles 
'Wilson  Peale  was  the  principal  painter  in 
Philadelphia,  until  Pine's  [arrival ;  and  doubt- 
less Fulton  did  not  ncglefct  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  them  anq  their  pictures.* 

Robert  Fulton,  at  the. age  of  '21,  had,  by 
his  industry  and  frugality],  enabled  himself  to 
purchase  a  little  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
•which  he  established  lii^  mother,  and  soon 
after  crossed  the  Atbint  c  to  seek  instruc- 
tion from  Benjafnin  West.  That  Mr.  West 
justly  appreciated  the  character  of  his  yoimg 


by   his    presenting 
one   representing 


countryman,  is-  attested 

himj  with  two   pictures 

the   great  painter  vvitii  his  wife's  portrait  on 

his  ijsel ;  and  the  other  Fulton's  own  por- 

traitL 

Mr.    Fulton,    perhaps  by  invitation,  prac- 
tised  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Devonshire,  and 
here  appears  to  have  revived  his  attachment 
to   mechanics.     Canal   navigation  attracted 
his  attention,  as  he  here  became  accjuainted 
with  the  Duke  of  Bri'Jgewater,  and  they  be- 
cattle  united  by  their  mutual  love  of  science. 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Fult  jii  were  attracted  to 
each  other  by  similar  propensities.     Iti  1793 
was  published  a  print,  engraved  by  Sherwin, 
from  a  picture  by  FiiUoii,  of  Louis  XVI.   in 
prison,    taking   leave  of    '■■      ^•— --' -       '^'  - 
only  copy  I   have  seen 
friend  Dr.  Francis  :  ii  is 
early  as  17913,  Fulton's 
projects   to  improve   in|and  navigation 
1794  he  obtained  a  parent   for  u  double  in- 
clined   plane,  and  other  patents,  fro)n  tiie 
British   government.     Ifor  eighteen  months 
he  resided  in  Birmingham,  and  improved  liis 
knoAvledge  of  mechani(^s  in  that  great  work- 
shop. 

In     179.5    he    published    several 
which  ehcited  the  com  )liments   and 


his  family.  Tlte 
is  possessed  by  mv 
now  a  curiosity.  As 
mind  was  enjrased  in 

r 

in 


mendations  of   Sir   Jo 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


essavs. 
rrcotn- 


HI    Sinclair   and    the 
The  profesfeion  of  a 


painter  was  abandoned,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  design  applied  to  drawings  on 
the  subjects  which  noxt  engaged  his  mind. 

In  the  year  1797  Mr.  Fulton  had  apart, 
meiits  in  the  same  Paj-isian  hotel  with  Joel 
Barlow  ;  and  a  friendsbip  was  tliun  formed 
between  these  two  etninently  gifted  and 
amiable  individuals,  wiich  was  only  broken 
by  death.     When  Mr]   Barlow    established 


*  "  Robert  Fulton,"  says  Edward  Everitt,  "  wan  a  })or 
trait  painter  in'Pennsylvania,  a  itliuut  friends  or  fortiim." 
A  school-fell.  >wjji)f  Fulton  SMiys,  "  Robert  Fitlio.i  vv;w  ;i 
i»ch»K)l-boy  in  I^ncaster,  Poniisylvania ;  liis  mother  then 
a  widow.  He  borrowed  paints  and  brushes  of  another, 
and  soon  excelled,  but  neglecied  his  books.  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  to  a  silversmith  ;  but  not  liking,  he  went 
to  London." 


himself  in  a  style  befitting  his  public  station, 
in  a  hotel  appropriated  to  himself  and  lady, 
he  invited  Fulton  to  make  one  of  his  family. 
Here  he  resided  seven  years,  during  which 
he  studied  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  science.  During  this 
time  Fulton  also  projected  a  panorama,  in 
imitation  of  Barker.  It  had  some  success, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  seen  in 
Paris.  But  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
other  projects,  particularly  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  under  water.  His  torpedoes 
were  otiered  to  the  French  and  Dutch  go- 
vernments ;  and  when  Bonaparte  became 
first  consul,  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  Fulton's  plans,  and  assist  in  making 
experiments. 

When  chancellor  Livingston  arrived  in 
Paris,  the  intimacy  between  him  and  Fulton 
commenced,  which  led  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  destinies,  by  the  accomplishment  of 
steam  navigation. 

If  the  failure  of  Mr.  Fulton's  schemes  for 
the  destruction  of  ships  of  war,  by  torpe 
does,  fixed  his  attention  upon  navigating 
vessels  by  steam,  wo  may  congratulate  the 
world  that  the  confiictitig  nations  of  F)uro[)e, 
to  whom  with  perfect  indifference  he  seems 
to  have  oflered  his  projects  and  services,  for 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  did  not 
accept  of  them.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  views  of 
Mr.  Fulton  were  to  banish  naval  warfare  from 
the  world,  perhaf)s  (liat  change  which  will 
take  place  in  defensive  warfare,  by  the  use 
of  the  stean^  frigate,  such  as  Fulton  built  at 
New-York,  in  harbors  and  on  coasts,  may 
go  far  to  answer  the  same  end. 

In  1801  Mr.  Fulton  repaired  to  Brest,  to 
make  experiments  with  the  plunging  boat  he 
had  constructed  the  preceding  winter.  This, 
as  he  says,  had  many  imperfections,  natural 
to  a  first  machine  of  such  complicated  com- 
binations. Added  to  this,  it  had  suffered 
much  injury  from  rust,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  obliged  to  use  iron  instead  of 
bras.s  or  copper,  for  bolts  and  arlK)rs. 

.Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  he 
engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments  with  the 
machine,  which  required  no  less  courage 
than  energy  and  perseverance.  Of  his  pro- 
ceedings he  made  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tee  appointed  by  the  French  executive ; 
from  which  report  we  learn  the  following  in- 
tyresting  facts : 

"On  the  yd  July,  1801,  he  embarked  with 
three  companions  on  board  his  plunging 
boat  in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  descended 
in  It  to  the  depth  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  so 
to  twenty-five  feel  ;  but  he  di^l  not  attempl 
to  go  lower,  because  he  found  that  his  im- 
perfect machine  would  not  bear  the  pressure 
of  a  greater  depth.  He  remained  below  the 
surface  one  hour.  During  this  time  they 
were  in  utter  darkness.  Afterwards  he  de- 
scended with  caudles  :  but  finding  a  sreatcr 
disadvantage  from  their  consumption  of  vi- 
tal  air,  he  caused  previously  to  his  next  ex- 
pcriment  a  small  window  of  thick  glass  to  he 
snade  near  the  bow  of  his  boat,  and  he  again 
descended  with  her  on  the  24th  of  July,  1801. 
He  found  that  he  received  from  his  window, 
,)r  rather  aperture  covered  with  glass,  for 
it  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter^  suHicient  light  to  enable  him  to 
count  the  minutes  on  his  watch.  '  Having 
satisti(><l  himsf  ii"  tii.it  he  pould  have  sinTu 
(•i(^3ii  light '.vlicr.  under  wali-r;  that  he  could 
do  without  a  supjily  of  fre.sli  air  fi.r  a  con- 
siderable time;  that  he  could  descend  to 
any  depth,  and  rise  to  the  surface  with  facil 


ily  ;  his  next  object  was  to  try  her  i 
ments,  as  well  on  the  surface  as  beiiei 
On  the  26th  of  July  he  weighed  his  a 
and  hoisted  his  sails  :  his  boat  had  om^ 
a  mainsail,  and  jib.  There  was  oi 
light  breeze,  and  therefore  she  did  not 
on  the  surface  at  more  than  the  rate  o 
miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  found  tha 
would  tack  and  steer,  and  sail  on  a  *i 
before  it,  as  well  as  any  common  i 
boat.  He  then  struck  her  mast  and 
to  do  which,  and  perfectly  to  prepar 
boat  for  plunging,  required  about  t» 
nutes.  Having  plunged  to  a  certain 
he  placed  two  men  at  the  engine  whic 
intended  to  give  her  progressive  motioi 
one  at  the  helm,  while  he,  with  a  baro 
before  him,  governed  the  machine, 
kept  her  balanced  between  the  upp< 
lower  waters.  He  found  that,  with  tl 
ertion  of  one  hand  only,  he  could  kei 
at  any  depth  he  pleased.  The  prop 
engine  was  then  put  in  motion,  and  he 
upon  coming  to  the  surface,  that  he  I 
about  seven  minuted,  made  a  progi 
four  hundred  metres,  or  about  five  ht 
yards.  He  then  again  plunged,  turne 
round  while  under  water,  and  retur 
near  the  place  he  began  to  move  fron 
repeated  his  experiments  several  dayi 
cessively,  until  he  became  familiar  wi 
operation  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
ments  of  the  boat.  He  found  that  si 
as  obedient  to  her  helm  under  water, 
boat  could  be  on  the  surface ;  and  tl 
magnetic  needle  traversed  as  well  in 
situation  as  the  other. 

»'  On  the  7th  of  August  Mr.  Fulton 
descended,  with  a  store  of  atmosphe 
compressed  into  a  copper  globe  of 
foot  capacity,  into  which  two  hund 
mosphcres  were  forced.  Thus  prepai 
descended  with  three  companions 
depth  of  about  five  feet.  At  the  exp 
of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  he  b( 
take  small  supplies  of  pure  air  from 
servoir,  and  did  so  as  he  found  occasi 
four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  At  t 
pi  ration  of  this  time  he  came  to  the  s 
without  having  experienced  any  inc 
ence  from  having  been  so  long  under 

"  Mr.  Fulton  was  highly  satisfied 
success  of  these  experiments  ;  it  date 
him  to  attempt  to  try  the  effects  of  th 
ventions  on  the  English  ships  which  we 
blockading  the  coast  of  France,  am 
daily  near  the  harbor  of  Brest. 

"His  boat  at  this  time  he  called 
marine  bfjat,  or  the  plunging  boat ;  h 
wards  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Ni 
connected  with  this  machine  were 
then  called  submarine  bombs,  to  w 
has  since  given  the  name  of  torpedoc 
invention  preceded  the  Nautilus.  It 
deed,  his  desire  of  discovering  the 
of  applying  his  torpedoes,  that  turn 
thoughts  to  a  submarine  boat, 
with  the  performance  of  his  boat, 
object  was  to  make  some  experimeo 
the  torpedoes.  A  small  shallop  was  ai 
in  the  roads,  with  a  bomb  containir 
twenty  pounds  of  powder  ;  he  app' 
to  within  about  two  hundred  yards 
anchored  vessel,  struck  her  with  th< 
do,  and  blew  her  into  atoms.  A  cW 
water  and  fn-.gmoi-.ts  wa>*  blown  froW 
Ito  one  hundrt-d  (vol  in  liie  air.  Tbu 
jrimoiit  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
Ifect  of  the  department,  Admiral  Villa' 
a  multitude  of  spectators. 
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"  The  experinnental  boat  of  Mr.  Livings- 
ton  and  Mr.  Fulton  was  completed  early  in 
the  spring  of  1808  :  they  were  on  the  point 
of  making  an   experiment  with  her,   when 
one  morning,  as  Mr.  Fulton  was  rising  from 
a  bed  in  which  anxiety  had  given  him   but 
little  rest,  a  messenger  from  the  boat,  whose 
precipitation  and  apparent  consternation  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  bearer  of  bad  tid- 
ings,  presented  himself  to  him,  and  exclaimed 
in  accents  of  despair,  "  Oh,  sir,  the  boat  has 
broken  in  pieces  and  gone  to  the  bottom !" 
Mr.  Fultou,  who  himself  related  the  anecdote, 
declared  that  thi^  news  created  a  desponden- 
cy which  he  had  never  felt  on  any  other  oc- 
casion  ;  but  this  was  only  a  momentary  sen- 
sation.     Upon    examination,  he    found   tliat 
the  boat  had  been  too  weakly  framed  to  bear 
the  great  weight  of  the  machinery,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  an  agitation  of  the   river 
by  the  wind   the  preceding  night,  what   the 
messenger  had  represented  had  literally  hap- 
pened.     The  boat  had  broken  in  two,  and  the 
weight  of  her    machinery  had  carried  her 
fragments   to  the  bottom.     It   appeared  to 
him,  as  he  said,  that  the  fruits  of  so  many 
months'  labor,  and   so   much  expense,  were 
annihilated ;  and  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  was   denied 
him  at  the  moment  he  had  promised  it  should 
be  displayed.     His  disappointment  and  feel- 
ings may  easily  be  imagined ;  but  they  did 
not  check  his  perseverance.     On   the   very 
day  that  this  misfortune  happened,  he  com- 
menced repairing  it.     He  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  repine  at  misfortunes  which  his  man- 
ly exertions  might  remedy,  or  waste,  in  fruit- 
less lamentations,  a  moment  of  that  time  in 
which  the  accident  might  be  repaired.  With- 
out returning  to  his  lodgings  he  immediate- 
ly began  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  to  raise 
the  boat,  and  worked   for  four  and  twenty 
hours  incessantly,  without  allowing  himself 
rest,  or  taking  refreshment  :  an  imprudence 
which,  as  he  always  supposed,  had  a  perma- 
nent  bad  effect  on  his  constitution,  and  to 
which  he  imputed  much  of  his  subsequent 
bad  health. 

"The  accident  did  the  machinery  very 
little  injury  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  build 
the  boat  almost  entirely  new  ;  she  was  com- 
pleted in  July:  her  length  was  sixty-six 
feet,  and  she  was  eight  feet  wide.  Early  in 
August  Mr.  Fulton  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
French  National  Institute,  inviting  them  to 
witness  a  trial  of  his  boat,  which  was  made 
in  their  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Parisians.  The  ex- 
periment was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  though  the  boat  did  not  move  alto- 
gether with  as  much  speed  as  he  expected. 
But  he  imputed  her  moving  so  slowly  to  the 
extremely  defective  fabrication  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  to  imperfections  which  were  to 
be  expected  in  the  first  experiment  with  so 
complicated  a  machine,  but  which  '  he  saw 
might  be  easily  remedied." 

Mr.  Fulton  returned  home  in  1806,  and 
renewed  his  efforts  to  prove  that  he  could 
destroy  vessels  by  invisible  means,  and  the 
next  year  he  made  an  experiment  upon  a 
hulk  anchored  in  New-York  harbor  for  the 
purpose  The  owner  of  the  hulk  having 
consented,  the  exporiment  was  fully  success- 
ful. In  1810  the  United  States  made  an  ap. 
propriation  for  trying  the  effect  of  torpedoes 
and  other  submarine  explosions.  The  ex- 
perimeKts  were  made  upon  the  sloop  of  war 
Argus,  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  failed.  Mr. 
Fulton's  friends  still  thought,  or  said,  that  the 


experiments  would  be  successful.  Commo. 
dore  Rogers  thought  and  reported  them  al. 
together  impracticable. 

VVe  all  know  that  Fulton  was  not  the  first 
who  propelled  a  boat  by  steam,  but  we  know 
that  we  owe  to  him  those  inventions  which 
remedied  the  failures  of  former  experiment- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  by  his  genius  and  skill,  cre- 
ated the  steamboat.  Fulton  was  assisted  by 
friends  with  advice  and  funds ;  but  Fulton's 
iwas  the  mind  and  the  perseverance  which 
igave  to  the  world  a  mode  of  conveyance, 
I  for  speed,  ease,  and  certainty,  so  powerful  in 
jits  influence  on  travelling  and  commerce,  as 
itohave  advanced  civilization  on  its  destined 
iprogrcss  beyond  any  former  gilY  bestowed 
upon  man,  printing  excepted.  He  thus  writes 
to  his  friend,  Joel  Barlow  :  "  New-York,  Au- 
gust 2,  1807.  My, dear  friend,  my  steam- 
boat voyage  to  Albany  and  back  has  turned 
|out  rather  more  favorable  than  I  had  calcu- 
jlated.  The  distance  from  New- York  to  Al- 
ibany  is  150  miles;  I  ran  it  up  in  thirty-two 
[hours,  and  down  in  thirty  hours,  the  latter 
jis  five  miles  an  hour.  I  had  a  light  breeze 
I  against  me  the  whole  way  going  and  com- 
jing,  so  that  no  use  was  made  of  my  sails, 
land  the  voyage  has  been  performed  wholly 
|by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine.  I  over- 
jtook  many  sloops  and  schooners,  beating  to 
windward,  and  passed  them  as  if  they  had 
been  at  anchor. 

I  "  The  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam 
jis  now  fully  proved.  The  morning  I  left 
New- York,  there  was  not  perhaps  thirty- 
persons  who  believed  that  the  boat  would 
move  a  cpile  an  hour,  or  be  of  the  least  ulil 
ity  ;  and  while  wc  were  putting  off  from 
the  wharf,  which  was  crowded  with  specta 
tors,  I  heard  a  number  of  sarcastic  remarks. 
This  is  the  way,  you  know,  in  which  ignorant 
men  compliment  what  they  call  philosophers 
and  projectors. 

"  Having  employed  much  lime  and  mo- 
ney, and  zeal,  in  accomplishing  this  work, 
it  gave  me,  as  it  will  you,  great  pleasure  to 
see  it  so  fully  answer  my  expectations.  It 
will  give  a  cheap  and  quick  conveyance  to 
merchandise  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missou 
ri,  auid  other  great  rivers,  which  are  now 
laying  open  their  treasures  to  the  enterprise 
of  our  countrymen.  And  although  the  pros- 
pect  of  personal  emolument  has  been  some 
inducement  to  me,  yet  I  feel  infinitely  more 
pleasure  in  reflecting  with  you  on  the  im 
mense  advantage  my  country  will  derive 
from  the  invention." 

Thus  the  first  voyage,  and  that  perfectly 
successful,  was  made  in  thirty-two  hours 
from  New- York  to  Albany.  In  consequence 
of  this  first  voyage  it  is  now  made  in  nine 
hours. 

Surely  the  discoverer  enjoys  a  pleasure 
greater  and  purer  than  any  other  human  be- 
jing  can  enjoy.  We  mean  the  discovcreri 
jwho  has  just  views  of  the  great  advantages; 
{which  will  result  from  the  successful  termi-j 
j nation  of  his  researches.  Not  to  mention' 
many  others,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  pure! 
land  intense  joy  of  Columbus,  when  he  land-i 
ed  on  St.  Salvador — of  Franklin,  when  he! 
j  succeeded  in  drawing  the  lightning,  innocu-' 
jous,  from  the  thunder  cloud — of  Worcester, 
I  when  convinced  of  the  power  of  steam — 
and  of  Fulton,  when  he  saw,  felt,  knew, 
that  he  could  triumph  over  winds  and  tides, 
iby  machinery  of  his  own  invention — when 
The  heard  the  acclamations  of  the  scoffers, 
and  received  the  praises  of  the  wise. 
'     "  He  published  his  work,  entitled  <  Tor- 


pedo War,  or  Submarine  Explosions.'  He 
adopted  as  a  motto  for  his  publication,  his 
tavorite  sentiment,  '  The  libertvlof  the  seas 
will  be  the  happiness  of  the  earth.'  He  ad- 
dressed  it  to  tJie  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  It  contained  a  description  of 
the  experiments  he  had  made,  ot  his  engines 
as  he  had  improved  them,  and  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  tlit  might  be  used.  He  ex- 
pressed the  most  sanguine  expectations  as 
totheeffects  they  would  produce,  when  they 
had  attained  the  improvements  of  which  he 
believed  them  capable,  and  had  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  practice,  by  which  gunnery,  and 
other  modes  of  warfare,  had  been  brought  to 
their  pres(^nl  perfection."  Fulton's  ideas 
respecting  submarine  guns  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  frigate.     , 

*'  He  communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  an 
account  of  his  experiments  on  submarine 
firing,  with  drawings  of  his  various  plans. 
Mr.  Jefierson  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  this  novel  mode  of  maritime  warfare, 
and  assured  Mr.  Fulton  that  he  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  govern, 
ment. 

"  It  IS  curious  to  observe  how  Mr.  Ful- 
ton's projects  grew  one  out  of  another. 

"  The  submarijie  guns  gave  rise  to  the 
steam  man-of-war. 

"  It  having  been  suggested  by  a^  distm- 
guished  naval  officer,  before  alluded  to,  that 
in  approaching  an  enemy  so  near  as  was 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  submarine  can- 
non, the  vessel,  if  she  was  rigged  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  would  be  liable  to  be  entangled 
with  her  adversary  ;  to  meet  this  objection, 
Mr.  Fultou  proposed  to  move  the  vessel  by 
steam.  His  reflections  ou  this  project,  and 
what  he  saw  of  tlie  perrormance  of  so  large 
a  vessel  as  the  Fulton,  her  speed,  and  the 
facility  with  which  she  was  managed,  led 
him  to  conceive,  that  a  vessel  of  war  might 
be  constructed,  in  which,  to  all  the  advanta- 
ges possessed  by  those  now  in  use,  might  be 
addefl  the  very  important  ones  which  she 
would  derive  from  being  propelled  by  steam 
as  well  as  by  the  winds." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fulton  is  elucidated 
by  an  incident  given  thus  in  (.'olden's  life  of 
him  : 

"  We  must  all  remember  how  long,  and 
how  successfully,  Redheffer  had  deluded  the 
Peniisylvaniaiis  by  his  perpetual  motion. 

"  Many  men  of  ingenuity,  learning,   and 
science,  had  seen  the   machine  :  some   had 
written  on  the   subject ;  not  a  few  of  these 
were    his   zealous   advocates ;     and  others, 
though    tht.y   were    afraid   to  admit  that  he 
I  had  made  a    discovery  which  violated   what 
'were  believed  to  be   the  established  laws  of 
jnature,  appeared   also  afraiff  to  deny  what 
'the    incessant    motion    of    his   wheels    and 
jweigiits  seemed  to  prove.     Tiiese  contrived 
ingenious  theories,  which  were   hardly  less 
(Wonderful  than  the  perpetual   motion   itself. 
|They  supposed   lliat    Redheffer  had    disco- 
vered a  means  of  developing  gradually  some 
hidden  power,  which,  though  it  could  not 
,give  motion  to  his  machine  for  ever,  would 
jkeep  it  going  for  some  period,  which  ihey  did 
!  not  pretend  to  determine.  i 

"  One  of  these  perpetual  motions  com- 
Imenced  its  career  in  this  city*  in  eighteen 
jhundrocl  and  thirteen.  Mr.  Fulton  was  a 
I  perfect  unbeliever  in  Redheffer's  discoven-, 
land   although   hundreds  were  daily  paying 
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their  dollar  to  see  tho  wonder,  Mr»  Fulton 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  for  so^e  time 
to  follow  the  crowd.  After  a  few  days,. how- 
ever,  he  was  induced  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  visit  the  machine.  It  was  in  an  isolated 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

'♦In  a  very  short  time  after  (Vlr.  Fulton  had 
entered  the  room  in  which  it  was  e?4hibited, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Why,  this  is  a  crakik  mo- 
tion.'  His  ear  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
that  the  machine  was  moved  by  a  crank, 
which  always  gives,  an  unequal  power,  and 
therefore  an  unequal  velocity  in  the  course 
of  each  revolution :  and  u  nice  an  i  prac- 
tised ear  may  perceive  that  the  sound  is  not 
uniform.  If  the  machine  had  been  kept  in 
motion  by  what  was  its  ostensible  moving 
power,  it  must  have  had  an  equabhi  lotary 
motion,  and  the  sound  would  have  been  al- 
ways the  same. 

"  After  some  little  conversation  with  the 
showman,  Mr.  Fulton  did  not  hesitat«|  to  de- 
clare  that  the  machine  was  an  imposition, 
and  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  he  was|  an  im- 
postor, j 

"  Notwithstanding  the  anger  and  [bluster 
which  these  charges  excited,  he  assured  the 
cormjany  that  the  thing  was  a  cheat,  and  that 
if  they  would  support  him  in  the  attempt,  he 
would  detect  it  at  the  risk  of  paying  any  pen- 
alty if  he  failed. 

"  Having  obtained  the  assent  of  f, 11  who 
Were  present,  he  began  by  knockin  5  away 
some  very  thin  light  pieces  of  lath,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  part  of  the  mac  liriery, 
but  to  go  from  the  frame  of  the  machine  to 
the  -.vail  of  the  room,  merely  to  keep  the 
corner  posts  of  the  machine  steady. 

"  It  was  found  that  a  catgut  striiig  was 
led  through  one  of  these  laths  and  the!  frame 
of  the  machine  to  the  head  of  the  ijipright 
shaft  of  .a  principal  wheel  ;  that  thejcatgut 
was  conducted  through  the  wall,  anq  along 
the  floors  of  the  second  storv,  to  a  back 
cock-loft,  at  a  distance  of  a  number  of  yards 
from  the  room  which  contained  the  nmchine, 
and  there  was  found  the  moving  power. 
This  was  a  poor  old  wretch,  with  an  inamense 
beard,  and  all  the  appearance  of  navini: 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment  ;  who,  when 
they  broke  in  upon  him,  was  unconscious  of 
what  had  happened  below,  and  who,  while 
he  was  seated  on  a  stool,  gnawing  a  crust, 
was  with  one  hand  turning  a  crank. 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  perpetual  motion 
soon  disappeared.  The  mob  demolislied  his 
machin*^,  the  destruction  of  which  in  gnedi- 
ately  put  a  stop  to  that  which  had  ,betin,  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  to  so  much  profit,  exhi- 
bited in  Philadelphia." 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  marriet  Miss 
Harriet  Livingston,  daughter  of  Walfe  •  Liv- 
ingston, Esq.  One  son  and  three  danjfhters 
were  the  fruit  of  his  marriage.  In  181  5  Mr. 
Fulton  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  a  steam- 
boat ciusc,  at  Trenton. 

"  When  he  was  crossing  the  HudsDn  fo 
return  to  his  house  and  family,  the  river  was 
very  full  of  ice,  which  occasioned  his  jeing 
several  hours  on  the  water  in  a  very  severe 
day.  Mr.  Fulton  had  not  a  constitution  to 
encounter  such  exposure,  and  upon  hi*  re. 
turn  he  found  himself  much  indisposed  from 
the  cfTects  of  it.  He  had  at  that  time  jroat 
anxiety  about  the  steam-frigate;  and  nfi<r 
confining  himself  for  a  few  days,  wlu-ii  iic 
was  convalescent,  he  went  to  give  his  super- 
intendence to  the  artificers  employed  ubout 
her  :  he  forgot  his  debilitated  state  of  health 
tn  the  interest  betook  in  what  w»8  doing  on 


the  frigate,  and  was  a  long  time,  in  a  bad 
day,  exposed  to  the  weather  on  her  decks. 
He  soon  found  the  effects  of  this  imprudence. 
His  indisposition  returned  upon  him  with  such ! 
violence  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed.  His 
disorder  increased,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, terminated  his  valuable  life. 

"  It  was  not  known  that  Mr.  Fulton's  ill- 
ness was  dangerous  till  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  was  unexpected  by 
his  friends,  and  still  more  so  by  the  com- 
munity.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  all  means 
were  taken  to  testify,  publicly,  the  universal 
regret  at  his  loss,  and  respect  for  his  memo- 
ry. The  newspapers  that  announced  the 
event,  had  those  murks  of  mourning  which 
are  usual  in  our  country  when  they  notice 
the  death  of  public  characters.  The  cor- 
poration  of  our  city,  the  different  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  other  societies,  assembled, 
and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their  esti- 
mation of  his  worth,  and  regret  at  his  loss. 
They  also  determined  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  that  the  members  should  wear  badges 
of  mourning  for  a  certain  time. 

"  As  soon  as  the  legislature,  which  was 
then  in  session  at  Albanv,  heard  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fulton,  they  expressed  their  partici- 
patioH  in  the  general  sentiment  by  resolving 
that  the  members  of  both  houses  should 
wear  mourning  for  some  weeks. 

"  This  is  the  only  instance  we  believe  of 
such  public  testimonials  of  regret,  esteem, 
and  respect,  being  offered  on  the  death  of  a 
private  citizen,  who  never  held  any  office, 
and  was  only  distinguished  by  his  virtues, 
his  genius,  and  the  employment  of  his  tal- 
ents. 

"  He  was  buried  on  the  25th  day  of  Feb. 
ruary,  1815.  His  corpse  was  attended  from 
his  last  residence,  (No.  1  State  street,)  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  national  and  state  go- 
vernments then  in  the  city,  by  the  magis- 
tracy, the  common  council,  a  number  of  so- 
cieties, and  a  greater  number  of  citizens 
than  had  been  collected  on  any  similar  oc-j 
casion.  From  the  time  the  procession  be- 1 
gan  to  move,  till  it  arrived  at  Trinity  Church, 
minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  steam-fri- 
gate and  the  VVest  Battery.  His  body,  in  a 
eaden  coffin,  covered  with  plain  mahogany, 
on  which  is  a  metal  phite  engraved  with  his 
name  and  age,  is  deposited  in  a  vault  belong, 
ing  to  the  Livingston  family." 

As  a  painter  Mr.  F'tilton  does  not  rank 
high.  Probably  his  best  picture  is  the  per. 
trait  of  his  friend  Barlow.  We  owe  to  him 
the  splendid  edition  of  Barlow's  Columbiad. 
Mr.  Colden  says : 

"  The  elegant  plates  which  adorn  that 
wxjrk  were  executed  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  advice  of  Mr.  Fulton.  He  paid 
about  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  paintings, 
the  plates,  and  letter  press,  which  gave  him 
a  property  in  the  publication.  He  relin- 
quished, by  his  will,  all  his  right  to  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Barlow,  with  the  reservation  of  fifty 
of  the  proof  and  embellished  copies  of  the 
work.  It  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in 
quarto,  and  published  in  1807  ;  it  is  dedica- 
ted by  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Fulton,  in  such 
terms  as  evince  the  strong  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  these  men  of  genius. 
The  original  [)aintings,  from  which  the  prints 
of  tli<:  ( 'ojiimbiail  were  «ngravcn,  form  a 
part  of  the  handsome  collection  whi«;h  Mr. 
Fulton  has  lefl  to  his  family." 

We  owe  to  him  the  introduction   into  this 
country  of  the  pictures  painted  by  his  friend 


and  master.  West,  from  Lear  and  Hamlet, 
for  Boydell's  Shakspeare.  The  Lear  cost 
him  two  hundred  and  five  guineas,  and  the 
Ophelia  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  at 
Boydell's  sale.  At  the  same  time  he  pur- 
chased a  fine  picture  by  Raphael  West,  from 
"  As  you  like  it."  .  West's  pictures  were 
painted  for  Boydell,  and  his  great  project 
failing,  the  government  allowed  his  pictures 
to  be  disposed  ef  by  a  lottery.  Whether 
Fulton  was  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery,  or 
purchased  of  the  owner  of  a  prize,  we  know 
not.  That  he  did  not  purchase  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  certain,  or  at  any  sale  of  their 
pictures.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  aii 
adventurer  in  the  lottery,  and  gained  these 
paintings  as  a  prize.  The  inaccuracy  of 
one  part  of  Mr.  Colden's  statement  renders 
further  inaccuracy  probable. 

He  endeavored  to  persuade  his  country- 
men to  purchase  such  pictures  of  West's  as 
were  at  the  artist's  disposal,  and  he  wrote  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  thus  : 

"  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  you  a 
catalogue  of  the  select  works  of  Mr.  West, 
and  with  it  to  present  you  the  most  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  that  ever  was  offered  to 
the  lovers  of  science.  The  catalogue  re- 
ferred to  is  a  list  of  all  Mr.  West's  produc 
tions,  portraits  excepted.  No  city  ever  had 
such  a  collection  of  admired  works  from  the 
pencil  of  one  man  ;  and  that  man  is  your 
fellow-citizen.  The  price  set  on  the  collec- 
tion is  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a 
sum  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
objects  in  view,  and  the  advantages  to  bo  de- 
rived from  it." 

Mr.  Fulton  was  six  feet  in  height,  slender 
in  his  form,  easy  and  graceful  in  his  deport- 
ment. His  countenance  was  animated,  and 
his  eyes  and  forehead  belokened  genius  and 
unconquerable  ardor.  He  was  a  kind  fa- 
ther, a  fast  friend,  an  enlightened  philoso- 
pher, and  a  good  republican.  The  arts  of 
America  are  indebted  to  him  much — but 
the  science  and  happiness  of  the  world  more. 

Thus  far  we  have  copied  Mr.  Dunlap's 
Memoir  of  Fulton.  As  there  are  several 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
steam  for  navigating  purposes,  we  shall  pre- 
sent  our  readers  with  extracts  (mm  Mr. 
Bowie's  pamphlet  advocating  Mr.  Syming- 
ton's  views,  and,  afterwards  insert  portions 
of  an  article  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Jour- . 
nal,  stating  that  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  school- 
fellow  and  associate  of  Mr.  Symington,  the 
honor  belongs.  Mr.  Bowie,  in  reply  to  the 
article  in  Chambers'  Journal,  says  : 

A  very  cursory  perusal  will  show  its  ut. 
ter  worthlessness,  and  even  to  the  veriest 
tyro  in  mechanics,  render  its  folly  and  pre- 
sumption apparent. 

The  letter  and  extract,  with  Mr.  Syming- 
ton's signature  appended,  can  be  explained 
in  a  manner  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the 
reputation  of  Taylor  ;  and  the  assertion  that 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  en- 
gine is  at  variance  with  the  fact  admitted, 
that  it  was  upon  the  same  principle  as  one 
for  which  Mr.  Symington  had  previously 
procured  a  patent.  Besides,  Taylor  has  still 
further  shown  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office 
■>f  supenntendiii;;;  the  construction  of ,  the 
iiuffine  alluded  to,  by  the  absurd  declaration 
that  Mr.  Symington  in  his  invention  had 
thrown  otf  the  air  pump. 

Notwithstanding  the  hollowness  of  Tay<' 
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lor's  pretensions,  and  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Goulboum's  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Syming- 
ton's manly  petition  for  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation,  as  to  the  justice  of  his  claims,  to  be 
presented,  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  for- 
mer  individual, — described  as  an  amateur  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall, — have  succeeded,  by 
^'stealthy  steps"  and  secret  influence,  in  ob- 
taining for  his  widow  a  '^  surreptitious^^  pen- 
sion  from  government  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum.  Surely  such  a  glaring  act  of  in- 
justice and  misappropriation  of  the  public 
money  deserves  the  reprobation  of  every 
bonorfible  and  well  constituted  mind. 

[From  Bowie's  Narrative.] 
William  Symington  was  a  native  of  Lead 
hills,  county  of  Lanark,  Scotland.  While 
receiving  an  education  to  qualify  him  fer  the 
Church,  an  early  predilection  for  mechanical 
philosophy  led  him  to  abandon  his  theological 
studies,  and  pursue  with  ardor  those  con 
nected  with  his  favorite  science.  His  genius 
soon  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  the 
patronage  of  Gilbert  Meason,  Esq.  then  con- 
nected  with  the  Wanlock  Head  lead  mines. 
Before  completing  his  twenty. first  year,  Mr. 
Symington  had  made  several  improvements 
on  the  steam  engine ;  and,  having  protected 
them  by  His  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
constructed  and  introduced  engines  on  his 
principle  into  different  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

As    early  as  the   year   1794,  amidst  the 
wild  bleak  scenery  of  the   country  he  inha 
bited,   and   when   he   knew    nothing  of  any 
attempts   which  might  have  been  made  to 
realize  such  an  idea,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
steam  might  be  rendered   available  for  the 
propulsion  of  locomotive' carriages.     He  im 
mediately  set   about    embodying  his  idea 
and,  in  1786,  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  professors  and  other  scientific  gentlemen 
in  Edinburgh,  a  working  model  of  a  steam 
carriage,  which  afforded  such  proofs  of  ca- 
pability,  that  he   was  warmly  urged   by  all 
present  to  carr)^  his  invention  into  full  effect. 
While  the  model  was  in  Edinburgh,  Pa- 
trick Miller,    Esq.,  of  Dalswinton,  who  had 
heard  of  it  from  Mr.  James  Taylor,  tutor  in 
his  family,  who  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of 
Mr.  Symington,  called  at  Mr.  Meason's,  and 
having  minutely  inspected  it,  expressed  him- 
self  highly  pleased  with  the  construction  and 
performance.     In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Miller  mentioned  that  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  making  experiments,  for  the  propel- 
ling of  vessels  upon  water  by  wheels,  instead 
of  sails  or  oars :  and  that  they  had  been  put 
in  motion  by   applying,  manual  strength  to 
turning  a  handle  or  winch.     He  also  said  he 
had  attempted  to  work  them  by  the  power  of 
horses  ;  as  he  had   heard  something  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  accomplished,  even  by 
means  of  oxen,  in  America.     It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Symington,  and  he  stated  his  opinion  to 
Mr.  Miller,  that  a   steam  engine  might  be 
constructed  which  would  propel  a  vessel,  by 
communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  pad- 
dles by  the   alternate   action  of  two  ratchet 
wheels,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  model 
of  the  steam   carriage,  then   before   them. 
Mr.   Miller  said    he  considered  such  a  thing 
impracticable ;  and  inquired  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  such  an  engine  on  board, 
without  setting  the  vessel  on  fire  ? 

The  description  given  of  the  model,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply the  power  of  steam,  seemed  to  convince 
Mr.  Miller  of  the  practicability  of  th«  pro- 


ject :  and  he  observed,  that  if  Mr.  Syming- 
ton thought  he  could  construct  a  steam  en- 
gine, and  work  it  with  safety  on  board  of  a 
vessel,  an  experiment  should  be  made,  on  a 
small  scale,  as  soon  as  he,  (Mr.  Symington,) 
could  possibly  attend  to  it :  and  it  was  expli- 
citly understood  that  the  plan  and  construc- 
tion of  the  engine,  the  mode  of  producing 
rotatory  motion,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  guarding  against  danger,  were  to  be  left 
entirely  to  Mr.  Symington. 

Soon  after  this,  he  proceeded  to  construct 
a  small  engine  on  a  similar  principle  to  one 
for  which  he  had  previously  procured  a  pa- 
tent.  It  was  executed  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  and  fitted  on  board  a  small  double 
keeled  vessel,  lying  upon  a  lake,  near  the 
House  of  Dalswinton.  With  this  vessel  a 
trial  was  made  of  the  powers  of  the  inven 
tion,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Miller,  and  various  persons  of  respecta- 
bility ;  when  the  boat  was  propelled  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner,  that  it  was  immediately 
determined  to  commence  another  experiment, 
upon  a  more  extended  scale. 

In  the  njonth  of  October,  1789,  a  second 
exemplification*  was  afforded  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  inland  navigation,  in  presence  of 
hundreds  of  spectators,  who  lined  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  to  witness  what  seemed  so  ex 
traordinary  an  attempt ;  and  who  testified  by 
acclamation  their  satisfaction  at  its  result. 
Mr.  Miller,  Messrs.  John  Adam,  of  Blaira 
dam,  John  Balfour,  of  Pilrig,  Ambrose 
Tibbetts,  members  of  the  Carron  Company, 
James  Taylor,  and  David  Drysdale,  an  ex- 
perienced seaman,  who  took  charge  of  the 
helm,  were  on  board.  The  boat  glided 
along,  propelled  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six 
miles  an  hour  ;  and  all  parties  interested  de 
Glared  their  conviction,  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment.    :'      ^.,>'-v;v  'v    :': 

After  an  interval  of  teii  years,  the  late 
Thomas  Lord  Dundas,  of  Kerse,  applied  to 
Mr.  Symington,  and  having  alluded  to  his 
former  experiments,  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  would  employ  himself  in  constructing  a 
vessel,  capable  of  being  propelled  by  the 
power  of  steam,  and  superseding  the  use  of 
horses,  in  dragging  vessels  upon  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal ;  of  which  canal  his  lord- 
ship  was  an  extensive  proprietor.  Accord- 
ingly, under  the  auspices  of  that  intelligent 
nobleman,  a  series  of  experiments  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1801,  and  continued  unfil 
April,  1803.  The  cost  of  these  experiments 
somewhat  exceeded  £7,000  ;  but  they  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  steam  navigation. 

Lord  Dundas  was  so  convinced  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Symington's  exemplification, 
that  he  requested  a  complete  model  of  the 
steam  engine  and  boat,  (with  a  set  of  ice 
breakers  attached,)  should  be  made.  This 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Symington  proceeded  to 
London  and  presented  it  to  his  lordship. 

During  the  time  that  the  boat  lay  at  Bains- 
ford,  Henry  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  was  frequent- 
ly beheld  inspecting  it  ;  and,  in  1811,  he, 
in  conjunclion  with  others,  constructed  the 
Comet  steamboat,  which  in  that  year  first 
plied  upon  the  Clyde. 

Much  praise  has  been  awarded  to  Bell  for 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  ;  but 
how  far  he  deserves  it,  the  following  facts 
will  elucidate  :  Notwithstanding  the  many 
opportunities  he  had  enjoyed, — notwithstand- 
ing his  having  voyaged  to  America,  to  in- 
struct, or  to  be  instructed  by,  the  celebrated 
Fulton,— the  Comet  was  far  inferior  in  her 


performance,  even  to  Mr.  Symington's  se- 
cond exemplification.  When  the  Comet 
commenced  her  operations  as  a  passage  boat 
upon  the  Clyde,  she  possessed  four  insigni- 
ficant paddle-wheels  ;    and  took  nine  hours 

to  sail  from  Port  Glasgow  to  Glasgow. 

I        ******         * 

I      In  concluding  this  narrative,  it  is  but  doing 
tan  act  of  justice,  to  place  on  record  the 
'principal  intelligent  and  spirited  individuals 
jalluded  to  in  the  preface. 
j     It  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  Meason  proved 
;a  warm  and  zealous  patron  ;  that  Mr.  Miller 
afforded  the  means  of  bringing  the  invention 
iuto    notice ;   and   that    Lord    Dundas  per. 
severingly  aided  to  bring  it  to  the  perfection 
which    it   attained.      But   it   has    not    been 
stated,  although  deserving  of  acknowledg- 
ment, that  his  lordship,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,   frequently  and   generously  be- 
friended  Mr.  Symington. 

For  Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian 
traveller,  Mr.  Symington  entertained  the 
strongest  attachment.  Mr.  Bruce  was  so 
sensible  of  his  worth,  that  from  the  time 
they  first  became  acquainted,  until  death  put 
an  end  to  their  intimacy,  they  were  almost 
inseparable.  And  it  was  supported  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Symington,  that  he  who  had 
travelled  so  far,  and  encountered  dangers  so 
many,  yielded  up  his  spirit. 

To  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  Prof.  Leslie,  Messrs.  Gilbert  Laing 
Meason,  and  — • —  Jardine,  engineer,  Mr. 
Symington  considered  himself  under  deep 
k)bligations  for  the  interest  they  took  in  his 
welfare  ;  and  to  Mr.  James  Walker  he  owed 
the  obtaining  of  a  small  donation  from  the 
London  steamboat  proprietors.  The  Messrs. 
Staintons,  of  Carron,  were  also  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  his  interests ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wight,  accountant,  of  Edinburgh,  rendered 
him  many  acts  of  friendship,  and  much 
valuable  assistance. 

Mr,  Symington  during  life  ceased  not  to 
remember  his  benefactors,  and  it  may,  with 
truth,  be  said,  whatever  failings  he  may 
have  possessed,  ingratitude,  was  not  among 
the  number.  '  ] 

i  We  add  the  following  corroborative  testi- 
jmony,  including  Judge  Clerk's  opinion  when 
I  at  the  bar : 

j  "  Opinion  of  John  Clerk,  Esq.,  advocate, 
regarding  W^illiam  Symington's  specification 
and  patent  for  steamboats. 

"  1.  I  am  of  opinion  there  can  be  no  well 
founded  objection  to  the  specification :  it 
describes,  in  proper  terms,  the  invention  for 
which  the  patent  was  granted. 

"  2.  The  notice  the  patentee  gives  how 
the  same  is  to  be  performed  is  by  no  means 
irrelative  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  requisite 
and  proper. 

3.  If  the    proprietors,   or    builders    of 


steamboats,  refuse  a  reasonable  compense- 
tion,  the  patentee  is  entitled  to  stop  them  by 
an  interdict ;  but  I  would  not  advise  that 
measure.  He  should  rather  bring  an  action 
of  damages  against  them,  for  having  invaded 
his  privilege,  and  benefitted  themselves  by 
his  invention.  (Signed)  John  Clebk. 
"  Edinburgh,  June  30,  1834." 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  ex- 
isted not  enterprise  enough  at  that  time,  in 
i Scotland,  to  encourage  the  ingenious  artisan 
to  repeat  his  e.vperinMjnts  on  the  Clyde.  All 
the  subsequent  improvements,  however,  in 
steam  navigation,  may  be  fairly  traced  to 
Mr.   Symington's  attempt ;   and   we   cannot 
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help  thinking  that  he  has  a  strong  claim  on 
the  national  gratitude.  He  is  stillTalive,  and 
we  fear  not  in  the  most  flourishirjg  circum- 
stances. Should  the  state  declir  e  reward- 
ing tuch  meritorious  services,  the  opulent 
proprietors  of  steamboats  might  m  ell  evince 
their  liberality  and  discernment,  by  bestow, 
ing  on  him  some  recompense." — [Article  on 
steam  navigation — Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.] 

"  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Symington,  who  has  such  claims  to  the 
original  invention  of  the  steamboat,  had  previ- 
ously  contrived  a  similar  application  for  the 
propelling  of  carriages ;  and  actiially  exhi. 
bited,  in  the  year  1787,*  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Meason,  in  Edinburgh,  tho  frrst  mo- 
del  of  a  steam  carriage  that  was,  perhaps, 
ever  seen." — [Article  on  locomotilve  carria- 
ges— Quar..Rev.,  March,  1830,  plige  380.] 

"  Mr.  Symington  took  o»it  a  patent  for 
steamboats  in  the  year  1801  ;  and  |)e  has  the 
undoubted  merit  of  being  the  first  plerson  who 
applied  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  to 
produce  motion  in  vessels." — [Cipt.  Basil 
Halt's  Travels  in  North  America,  Vol.  2, 
page  387.J 

"The  earliest  successful  application  of 
steam  appears  to  have  been  maje  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  inland  navigation  by  Mr. 
Symington." — [E.  Galloway  on  I  he  Steam 
Engine.] 

"  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ap- 
ply  the  force  of  steam  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pelling boats  in  canals  ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  think  the  undertaking  by 
any  means  liable  to  insuperable  difficulties. 
Mr.  Symington  appears  to  have  nad  consi- 
derable success  ;  and  the  method  tjiat  he  has 
employed  for  making  a  communiication  be- 
tween the  Diston  and  the  water  wteel  is  at- 
tended  with  many  advantages." — [Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brijtain,  Vol. 
1,  1802,  p.  195.] 


[From  Chambers'  Extmburgh  Joumpl.] 
The  credit  of  the  inestimable  invention  of 
applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of  ^e^vigalion 
has  now  been  claimed  by  so  many  pretend- 
ers, that  we  believe  the  public  are  at  this 
moment  as  much  puzzled  to  whom!  to  assign 
the  palm  as  they  have  all  along  been  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  the  authorsltip  of  Junius. 
Indeper\(dent  of  the  numerous  claimants  in 
our  own  country,  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  be(m  slow  to 
assert  their  title  i  but  although  il  be  true 
that  the  great  and  important  resultit  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  discovery  were  lirst  fairly 
developed  on  the  Hudson,  we  are  perfectly 
prepared  to  show,  that  there  cerlainly  the 
idea  did  not  originate  ;  that  it  was  iltogether 
of  British,  or  rather  of  Scottish  origin  ;  and 
from  documents  now  in  our  possession,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  s(!t  thisd  i- 
puted  question  for  ever  at  rest,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tho  public,  and  to  prove  "hat  to  the 
individual  whose  name  stands  at  trie  head  of 
this  memoir,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the 
benefits  they  enjoy  by  means  of  tht.t  wonder- 
ful fabric,  the  Steamboat. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Miller  engaged  in  a  sailing 
match  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  Leith,  in 
his  double  vessel,  agakist  a  first-riito  sailing 
wherry.     Mr.   Taylor   was,    of  c  >urse,    on 

»  And  in  1786.  t  « 


board ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  at- 
tributed the  primary  projection  of  applying 
the  steam-engine  to  navigation.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's vessel  won  the  day,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
felt  perfectly  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  principle  by  which  it  was  wrought ;  hut, 
having  taken  a  spell  at  the  wheels,  he  found 
the  labor  so  excessive,  that  he  told  Mr. 
Miller,  that,  unless  he  could  apply  a  more 
commanding  power  than  that  of  men,  the 
invention  would  be  of  little  use.  Mr.  Miller 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  olwervation, 
and  requested  the  aid  of  his  cogitations  on 
the  subject,  adding,  that  the  only  other  plan 
he  himself  could  think  of  was  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  capstan.  Mr.  Taylor's  thoughts 
forthwith  became  steadfastly  directed  to  the 
subject ;  and  after  much  reflection,  and  many 
conversations  with  his  employer,  he  at  last 
suggested  the  steam-engine.  Mr.  Miller 
started  many  objections  on  the  score  of  the 
danger  of  fire,  dtc.  ;  but  at  last,  after  great 
persuasion,  and  not  until  Mr.  Taylor  had 
demonstrated  by  drawings  the  practicability 
of  connecting  the  engine  with  the  wheels, 
he  agreed  to  have  a  small  engine  built,  and 
to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  Accordingly,  on 
the  family  coming  into  Edinburgh  for  the 
winter,  from  Dalswinton,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
requested  to  find  out  a  proper  engineer  for 
the  purpose ;  and  a  young  acquaintance  of 
his,  named  William  Symington,  employed 
at  the  lead  mines  at  Wanlockhead,  Dum- 
frieshire,  and  who  had  invented  a  new  con- 
struction  of  the  steam-engine,  (by  throwing 
off  the  air  pump,)  being  at  the  time  in  Edin- 
burgh  for  his  education,  he  recommended  and 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Miller.  It  was  then  a- 
greed  that  the  experiment  should  be  made  on 
the  lake  at  Dalswinton,  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, (1788.)*  In  the  autumn,  Symington  was 
sent  tor  to  Dalswinton  to  put  the  parts  toge- 
ther, and  fit  the  engine  upon  the  vessel,  a 
handsome  double  pleasure-boat.  The  expe- 
riment which  followed  succeeded  perfectly  ; 
the  vessel  moving  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the 
cylinders,  which  were  only  five  inches  in 
diameter.  This  trial  took  place  in  presence 
of  hundreds  of  people,  and  an  account  of  it, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was  inserted  in  the 
Dumfries  Journal  the  same  month,  (Oct.) 
It  was  also  noticed  in  the  Scots'  Magazine  of 
the  following  November. 

In  1801  or  1802,  Mr.  Symington,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  had  never  laid  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  Mr.  Taylor's  invention,  induced 
Lord  Dundas  to  employ  him  to  fit  up  a 
vessel  Ibr  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Com- 
pany. This  was  accordingly  done,  but 
when  set  a-working,  the  agitation  of  the  wa- 
ter and  consequent  washing  of  the  banks, 
which  it  caused,  was  so  alarming,  that  the 
Company  would  not  permit  it  to  be  used 
again,  and  it  was  laid  up  at  Lock  Sixteen. 
It  happened  that,  at  this  period,  Mr.  Fulton, 
the  Amorican  engineer,  was  travelling  in 
Britain  for  information  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession, and,  whilst  visiting  the  Carron  works, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  then  a  car- 
penter at  Glasgow,  first  heard  of  the  steam- 
boat.  He  forthwith  applied  to  Mr.  Syming. 
ton,  who  resided  in  Falkirk,  for  leave  to 
nspcct  the  boat,  which  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  every  information  readily 
furnished.  The  consequence  was,  that  both 
Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Bell  immediately  con 
ceived  the  project  of  separately  turning  the 


invention  to  their  own  account.  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  his  first  boat  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807,  and  he  and  his  country  claimed  the 
merit  of  the  invention.  Mr.  Bell  was  some- 
what tardier  in  his  movements,  and  it  was 
not  until  1812  that  his  first  steam-vessel,  the 
Comet,  was  set  a-going  on  the  Clyde — when 
he,  like  Mr.  Fulton,  also  claimed  the  merit  of 
the  invention.  In  the  mean  time  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Symington,  too,  not  only  laid  pre- 
tensions to  it,  but  had  secretly  taken  out  a 
patent  so  far  back  as  the  year  1802  or 
1803.  This  stealthy  step,  however,  of  which 
neither  Mr.  Taylor  nor  Mr.  Miller  had 
the  slightest  suspicion,  serving  him  nothing  : 
for  when  he  raised  an  action  of  damages  up- 
on it  in  1815,  against  the  proprietors  of  the 
Clyde  steamboats,  they  defended  themselves 
successfully  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  the 
original  inventor.  Mr.  Symington's  unfair 
and  continued  interference,  an,d  the  discovery 
of  the  surreptitious  patent,  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  was  not  made  aware,  until  long  aAer- 
wards,  and  not  until  many  years  after  Mr. 
Miller's  death,  seem  to  have  called  forth  an 
indignant  renfU)nstrance  from  Mr.  Taylor,  as 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Symington,  dated 
February,  1821,  evidently  mtended  to  soothe 
his  irritation,  and  promising  to  pay  him  one. 
half  of  the  interest  and  proceeds  of  th« 
t>atent. 

Very  shortly  after  Mr.  Taylor's  decease, 
application  was  made  to  the  government,  by 
one  of  his  relatives,  on^behalf  of  his  widow 
and  family,  in  which  some  pretensions, 
brought  forward  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Syming. 
ton,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  Evening  Courant,  were  most  satisfac- 
torily refuted.  In  this  communication  to 
government,  also,  a  letter  was  quoted,  penned  . 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1787,  by  Mr.  Sy- 
mington  to  Mr.  Taylor,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man so  explicitly  acknowledges  the  original- 
ity of  the  conception  of  the  applicability  of 
the  steam  engine  to  the  purposes  of  naviga. 
tion,  as  belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  me. 
moir,  that  it  seems  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible how  he  could  ever  atlerwards  presume  to 
attempt  the  appropriation  of  it  to  himself.  An 
extract  from  this  letter  of  Mr.  Symington,  as 
well  as  of  his  promissory  epistle  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  February,  1821,  is  subjoined;  and  it  is 
thought  proper  here  to  state,  that  the  origi- 
nals  of  these,  as  well  as  of  many  other  com- 
munications  between  the  parties  on  the  same 
subject,  have  been  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  the  editors  of  this  publication. 
Mr.  Symington  subsequently  attempted  to 
renew  his  pretensions  in  a  communication  to 
the  editor  of  the  Ayr  Advertiser  ;  but  these 
were  so  thoroughly  set  at  rest  by  a  respond, 
ent  in  the  same  publication,  that  it  is  unne. 
cessary,here  to  allude  to  them  mor.e  particu. 


* , . 


larly, 


I 


*  Referred  to  at  page'  164,  vol.  iv. 


"1  must  make  some  remarks  on  yonr  summer's  mven- 
tion,  wliich,  if  made  to  perforra  what  its  author  gives  it  out 
for,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest  wonderv  hi- 
therto presented  to  the  world,  besides  being  of  considera- 
ble emolument  to  the  projector.  Great  success  to  you, 
although  overturning  my  schemes ;  but  take  care  we  do 
not  come  upon  your  back,  and  rim  away  with  them  by 
some  improvement.  Your  brother  John  gives  a  kind  of 
credit  to  your  report,  which,  for  some  reasons,  I  did  not 
discourage.     1  must  conclude,  &c.  Ax. 

(Signed)  Wm.  SyMiNOTOx." 

"  Sir, — In  terms  of  our  former  agreement,  when  making 
experiments  of  sailing  by  the  steam  engine,  I  hereby  bind 
and  oblige  myself  to  convey  to  you,  by  a  regular  afsigim- 
tion,  the  one-half  of  the  interest  and  proceeds  of  the  potent 
^ taken  by  me  upon  that  invention,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 
curs of  executing  tl»e  dee«l,  and  when  required.  1  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,        (Signed)     Wm.  SmiNQTON. 

"To  Mr.  James  Taylor, Cumnock." 

For  further  information  respecting   Mr. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IJUPROVEMENTS, 


Taylor's  claims  to  be  the  inventor,  see  page 
164,  vol.  iv.,  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
t^ggpi— ^— ■— — — ^ 
NEW-YORK  AMERICAN. 

DECEMBER  27-31,  1834. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Lbttsrs  to  Ada,  from  her  brother-in>law  ;  by  th« 
author  of  Father  ttawland,  &c.  1  vol.  New 
Yore  :  Harper  ^  Brother: — Catholicism  has  a  co- 
pioDt  armory,  and  weapons  fitted  to  all  services. 
Tbii  is  a  light  and  wiihal  somewhat  sentimental 
and  poetical  appeal  to  young  misses,  *'  my  Adas," 
and  such  like,  whom  honied  words,  and  skilful  flat, 
tery,  can  influence  to  adopt  the  creed  and  practices 
of  the  "  Mother  Church." 

Rbcoujcctions  of  a  Hodsekeepbr  :  by  Mrs.  Cla- 
RisaA  Packard.  I  vol.  New  York :  Harper  &. 
Brothers. — This  is  not,  as  from  the  title  some  might 
suppose,  a  book  of  receipts  for  puddings  and  pies, 
cakes  and  jellies,  but  of  very  good  moral  instruction 
agreeably  imported.  Not  the  least  interesting  and 
well  written  chapter  is  that  cf  '■  reading  a  lesson  of 
temperance." 

Thb  Classical  Lettbr- writer  ;  by  the  aalbor  of 
The  Young  Man's  Own  Book.  1  vol.  Pbiladel. 
phia :  Key  &.  Biddle. — A  vsry  prettily  bound  and 
printed  little  volume,  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  to  give  them  ease  and  facility 
in  letter,  writing, — a  charming  accomplishment  by 
the  way, — by  setting  before  them  a  series  ot  well 
selected  letters  on  difierent  subjects,  by  eminent  per- 
sons, and  accompanying  them  with  some  judicious 
and  plain  rules  of  composition.  It  is  quite  a  book  to 
lie  sought  for. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Companion 
New  York :  N.  B.  Holmes.— This  excellent  little 
volume  if  compiled,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with 
touch  discretion,  the  fruit  of  experience  as  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  from  various  publieations,  hereto, 
fore  made  with  the  same  object.  It  is,  as  the  com- 
piler says,  not  a  book  lo  rsad  through,  and  then  cast 
aside,  but  to  be  kept  as  a  companion  to  be  consult, 
ed,  whenever  the  teacher  is  in  doubt,  or  hesitation 
To  this  end,  the  extracts  made  are  uJapted  to  varl 
CUB  heads,  each  one  of  which  is  enumerated  ih  the 
index.  We  commend  this  little  volume  to  Sunday 
School  Teachers.  • 

The  American  Popular  Library.  Conducted  by 
'--•n  association  of  gentlemen.  1  vol.  Boston :  J« 
Alien,  &  Co.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Long. — Here 
we  have  a  new  enterprize  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  community.  The  design  of  the 
conductors  of  it  is  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes 
under  the  above  title,  not  to  consist  of  American 
works,  nor  to  exclude  them,  but  to  embody  such  se- 
lections as  shall  be  ot  enduring  value,  and  not  mere- 
ly anractive  by  reason  of  their  novelty.  The  con- 
ductorahave  another  aim,  in  which  we  most  cordially 
desire  they  may  be  encouraged  \o  persevere,  that 
of  combining  elegant  literature  and  pure  Christianity. 
Too  little  has  this  been  attended  to,  especially  in 
our  country,  where,  because  no  religion  is  establish, 
ed  by  law,  it  seems  {to  be  eonskiered  an  evidence  of 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  almost  of  patriotism, 
to  avoid  any  reference,  in  works  of  taste,  to  topics 
connected  with  our  Faith.  We  hail,  therefore,  the 
expression  by  the  Editors  of  their  purpose  ••  to  pro. 
mote  by  their  publication,  as  far  as  shall  be  in  their 
power,  the  union  of  polite  literature,  sound  learning, 
and  Christian  morals." 

It  is  intended  that  a  volume  shall  be  issued  everyj 
two  or  three  months,  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and| 
pach  for  sale  separately.  The  volume  before  us,; 
the  first  in  the  series  is  entitled  "  Leisure  Hours," 
composed  of  various  tale*  from  various  authors,  in. 
tended  and  calculated  to  be  what  the  title  expresses. 


a  companion  for  "Leisure  Hours."  Some  of  these 
tales  have  been  published  in  different  journals  among 
us  before  :  the  mass,  however,  are  not  accessible  to 
all ;  and  as  a  collection,  we  arc  sure  this  volume  will 
ilease.  , 

SaBBATH-DAT  BOOK.      1  Vol. 

Week-day  Book.     1  vol.      / 

Family  Story  Book.    3  vols. 

Adam  the  Gardiner.  1  vol ;  by  Charles  Cowder 
Clarke,  author  of  Tales  in  Prose  from  ChaUcer. — 
Boston:  J.  AUen  &.  Co.  New  York:  Wiley  & 
Long.  i    "  " 

Ih  addition  to  the  undertaking  to  furnish  a  popular 
library  for  adult  readers,  wo  have  here  a  series  of 
works  for  children  and  young  persons  published  un 
der  the  revision  of  the  same  association  of  gentle- 
men. The  first  four  volumes  are  partly  original  and 
partly  compiled  from  other  sources.  They  are  well 
printed,  have  a  few  wood  cuts  scattered  through  the 
pages,  and  every  where  the  occasional  seriousness 
of  the  lessons  inculcated  is  relieved  by  apposite  sto 
rics  and  anecdotes.  The  same  regard,  too,  is  had 
in  these  minor  works  to  purity  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  language,  and  to  the  importance  of  striving  to 
make  amusement  and  instruction  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  sound  and  moral  religious  tone. 

The  last  volume,  "  Adam  the  Gardener,"  is  a  re- 
publication from  England,  and  is  the  first  in  a  series 
to  be  called  the  "  Juvenile  Popular  Library."  It  is 
a  charming  little  book,  which,  while  giving  really 
useful  knowledge  and  directions  about  gardening, 
has  so  many  stories  interwoven,  so  much  good  sense 
and  useful  information  diffused  throughout,  as  to 
render  it  quite  an  agreeable  book,  both  for  children 
and  young  persous,  and  those  who  are  older.  The 
directions  about  gardening,  &c.  being  adapted  to  the 
meridian  of  England,  must  of  course  be  applied  in 
this  country  with  some  discretion,  thooEh  in  the 
Southam  partsof  this  State,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
States  immediately  aouth  of  us,  they  will  not  need 
probably  to  be  much  varied.         ;-      •\-     ; 

Fam iLAR  Conversations,  explanatory  of  the  New 
Testament.  New-York :  J.  K.  Porter.— This  ia 
a  little  pocket  volume,  well  designed,  and  well  exe 
cuted,  conveying,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  a  con 
nected  view  of  the  books  and  personages  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Portion  of  tub  Soul  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  its 
Attributes  and  Tendencies,  iis  indicating  its  Destiny. 
By  the  Rev.  Herman  Hooker.  Philadelphia  :  Henry 
Perkins. — The  discussion  in  this  volume,  according 
to  the  preliminary  notice,  "had  its  origin  in  the  fact, 
that  the  Scriptures  seem  often  to  speak  of  a  C4immu- 
nicable  fulness  of  God,  as  the  proper  and  highest 
good  of  rational  creatures,  and  that  all  experience 
that  the  soul  is  empty,  and  cannot  find  what  is  suita- 
ble to  fill  it,  in  any  of  the  forms  of  created  good." 
This  statement  will  suggest  the  course  of  thought 
which  has  been  pursued. 

The  Young  Man's  Pocket  Companion.  New. 
York :  Daniel  Coolidoe. — This  miniature  pocket 
volume  contains  Washington's  Farewell,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
othor  high  political  matter,  which  no  American 
should  be  ignorant  of,  and  which  could  hardly  be  put 
together  in  a  more  convenient  and  portable  form — a 
complete  political  Vade-mecum. 

CoMPLFTE  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — parts 
xxxix  and  xl  — N.  Y.  Cokner  &•  Cooke.  These 
are  parts  of  the  1st  volume,  and  comprize  Auehin- 
drane  or  the  Ayrshire  tragedy,  Paul's  Ipttcr  to  his 
Kinsfolk,  the  Essay  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  the  Dra- 
ma^. 

The  Younq  Muscovite, — a  novel, — -edited  by 
Capt.  Frederick  Chamier,  R.  N.— 2  vols.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &■  Brother. 


The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,—!  voL  N.  Y, 
PER  &  Brothers. — We  have  no  space  lo  do 
than  mention  these  books  to  day,  the  first  purpor 
lo  be  a  translation  from  a  Russian  novel,  the 
presenting  in  one  well  printed  and  handsomely  (_ 
volume,  the  last  remarkable  work  of  Bnlwer,- 
thc  exceedingly  low  price  of  half  a  dollar .' 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Foreign  News. — The  Havre  packet  ship  Cb^ 
magne.  Pierce  Master,  in  a  passage  hitherto, 
as  we  remember,  unprecedented  \n  shortness  at| 
soason  of  the  year,  brings  Paris  papers  to  3d  ins 

The  Chambers  had  assembled,  but  the  King, 
the  matter  had,  it  would  seem,  been  much  disci 
in  his   Cabinet,  permitted  the  session  to  comml 
without  any  speech  from   the  Throne,  consid^ 
this  as  liherely  an  adjourned  meeting  from  July, 
he    delivered  a   speech.     Nothing  can  mark 
strongly  sn  embarrassed  position  with  regard 
Cabinet  and  the  Chambers,  than  such  a  course,! 
eating,  as  it  seems  to  do,  a  want  of  unity  b«t{ 
the    Sovereign    aad    his    Ministera,    and    no 
distrust  of  the  Chamber.      Non   committal 
ver    the    policy    of  the    strong.     The    treaty  | 
this  country  is  evidently  a  stumbhng  block.     It  i 
however,  be  got  over.    The  shortness  of  the  Clj 
magne's  run  to  the  Westward,  authorises  the  sJ 
sition  that  the  vessels  bound   Eastward  would] 
ong  passages,   in  which  case  the   President's 
sags  may  not  reach   Franco  till   the  Chamber! 
considered  and  decided   upon  our  treaty.    Os 
presumption  that   their  decision  will    be  favof 
we  hope  such  may  be  the  case. 

From  England,  although  the  accounts  are  a 
later,  there  is  no  additional  intolligeDce.  as  the  I 
er  of  the  new  State  team.  Sir  R.  Peel,  had  n{ 
returned  from  Italy.     The  impression  seems 
however,  that  the  Duke  means  to  go  for  the 
and  reform ! — at  least  so   far  as  the  abuses 
Church  establishment  are  concerned.    We  shj 
lieve  when  we  see. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  item  of  intellig< 
that  of  Lord  Brougham's   having   begged  ofl 
Lyndburst,  his  successor  on  the  wool-sack. 
Lord  Brougham,  might  be  appointed  Chief  Bt 
the  Exchequer. '  under  the  new  administrationj 
Courier  thas  comments  on  this  proceeding  : 

London,  Nov.  28. — It  was  whispered,   on| 
nesday,  that  Lord  Brougham  had  made  an 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndburst,  and   we  know  tt 
Tories  were  then  boasting  of  it.    We  did  not] 
tain  the  truth  of  the    fact   until  yesterday 
and  we  then  heard  it  confirmed.     The  subst 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  reply  to  Lord  Broughail 
ter   was    as  follows : — Lord   Lyndburst,    afi 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  informe 
Brougham  iha'  it  was  not  intended  to  fill  up 
cant  offices  until  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Pe4 
his  Lordship's  letter  should  be  communicated| 
Robert  on  his  return  ;  and  that  it  would  de; 
Sir  Robert,  if  Prime  Minister,  and  on  the  ind 
who  might  then   hold  the  Seals,  whether  hi^ 
ship's  offer  should  not  be'accepted. 

Seriously,  we  view   Lord    Braugham's   o| 
all  the  circumstancea  of  the  case,  to  be  one 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  was  made  by 
lie    man.     How    would    the    learned    persol 
sneered  and  scoffed  had   Mr.  Croker  ofleredl 
linue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  to 
miralty  to  Lord  Grey,  that  the  public  might 
retiring  pension, or  had  Lord  Elden  ofli'ered  it 
take  the  duty  of  Chief  Justice  when  Lord 
wa?  appointed.     Il  Lord  Brougham  really 
save    the  public   money,  he  has    only  to  dtj 
James    Graham    has  done — refuse  tn  take 
might    say    more,  but   we  content    oursclvJ 
merely  remarking,  that  of  the  various  charai 
which  Lord    Brougham  has   performed,  hisl 
certainly  do  not  consider  that  of  a   Judge  to{ 
one   ill  irkic/i  hf   has  hren  ntott  succetiiful.- 
rie.] 

The  Dukf  of  Glosi,  r   "  Silly  Billy"  ia  d^ 
s  cousin  to  the  King. 

M.  Rothschild  was  assaulted  on  the  Exchi 
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Ith  by  a  person  named  Priuen,  who,  at  the  mo- 
|of  renewing  his  attacks  was  seized  by  a  son 
Rothschild  and  handed  over  to  a  constable. 
^18^  November  24th. — It  ia  said  to  ha/e   been 
»d;oa  Friday  in  the  Council,  that  the  Bill  re 
tb  the   25  millions   claimed  by  the    United 
k,  jihall  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  in  one  of 
rlivst   sittings.     M.  Theirs,  it  is  added,  affirmi 
shall  be  able  to  carry  it. 
Courier  Franeaia  says,  "  the  motive  assign 
Bresson  for  declining  the  proffered  seat  in 
)inet   was  the  impossibility  of  his  supporting 
I'verament  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the 
llions  to  the   United    States.     M-  Bresson  as- 
Ithat  when   he  was   Secretary  oi  Legation  in 
|ited  States,  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  knowing 
pe    money,   if  awarded,  would  not  go  to  per- 
had  really  experienced  losses,  and   that 
l^not,  as   a  Minister,  support  what    he  con- 
It*  be  contrary  lo  the  interests  of  France." 

ICoulker  PreincaM,  referring  to  the  Ministerial 
^tjons,  sayb: — "Thus  then  the  day  fer  expla- 
j  is  fixed.  The  public  will  be  witness  of  the 
|,  and  will  overwhelm  with  ridicule  the  brag. 
I  who  may  be  afraid  (o  enter  the  lists.  The 
rti  will  be  victorious  it  it  preserve  its  dignity 
Chief  should  not  abandon  it.  M.  Passy, 
bnne,  will  speak  to  the  purpose.  New  spea- 
pch  as  M.  Sanzet  may  appear.  The  Oppoai. 
988  will  afford  its  aid,  but  in  order  to  give 
ice  to  the  hesitating  mass  of  the  Ceutrcs, 
lin  must  take  part  in  the  debate.  He  is  the 
isable  speaker  of  the  future  Ministry,  and 
I  him  the  Ministry  cannot  exist.  The  Cham- 
mako  that  reflection,  aqd  a  wager  may  be 
h  will  not  follow  the  mbvement  unless  M. 
ike  the  lead." 

iXEA    FROM    France. — Another  arrival,   the 

fide  Griuae,  in  the  unprecedented  passage  at 

Iseason,  of  19  days  from  Havre,  brings  us 

papers  to  the  10th  December. 

B  are  disappointed  in  finding  that  up  to  the 

the  King's  Minister  had  nut  submitted  any 

}n  respecting   the    American    treaty.      On 

lay  the  8th  various  projeta  de  lot  were    re- 

by  the  Chamber  to  Committees.     Among 

|,  one  concerning  the   responsibility  of  Min- 

one   concerning   the    accounts   of  1832, 

Iter  respecting  the  Custom  House  and  tohae- 

Ind  the  House  then  adjourned,  as  a  HouMe, 

I'h   the   members  of  the   Committees  meet 

■while — to  Saturday  13th.     We  are  concern- 

|eaily,  thus  to  find  (he  time  fleeting,  without 

Movement  in  our  affairs — for  we  cannot  but 

Ihend  more   and   more,  serious  difSculties 

Embarrassments  if  the  President's  Message 

Paris,  before  the  Legislature  has  passed  on 

Idemnity. 

|)M  EinGLAiND. — By  the  Montreal,  from  Lob- 

Ihere  are  papers  of  the  8th  December.     Sir 

t  Peel  was  hourly  expected.     He  passed 

Ijh  Paris  on  the  7th  December,  having  left 

I — where  the  messenger  who   was    sent  by 

like  of  Wellington  to  ask  his  return,  found 

a  ball,  at  the  banker's,|Count  Torloniea's — 

26th  November.     Until    he   should    be  on 

|>t,  nothing  would  be  decided  about  the  new 

|ry-  Rumours,  however,  were  frequent  that 

Bs  would    be  made   to  Lord  Stanley  and 

who  with  him  left  the  Grey  ministry,  on 

Ish  Church  question,  to  join  the  Duke.     If 

1}  would  seem   to  preclude  the  idea  of  con 

li  on  that  question. 

Iresses  to  the  King,  against  a  Tory  Minis. 
lire  multiplying. 

|ices  from  Lisbon  to  the  2d  had  been  recei- 
J  express  from  Falmouth,  which  announces 
it  Queen,  Donna  Maria,  was  married  by 
]o  the  Duke  ol  Leuohtenburgh  (the  Duke  of 
Ira  officiating)  on  th^  1st,  when  the  great- 
Ihusissm  was  displayed  by  all  parties  in 
I,  and  the  public  rejoicings  are  described 
pg  been  general  and  splendid. 
]rtuguese  corvette, with  the  DukeofLouch- 
on  board,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  on  the 
|>v. 


Spain. — The  Memorial  des  Pyrennees  states 
a  rumor  of  a  sanguinary  engagement  between  the 
orces  of  Mina  and  Zumalacarrcgui,  in  which  the 
ormer  was  only  saved  by  a  vigorous  charge  from 
eing  made  j^isoner.  The  news  of  the  dismissal 
f  the  remnant  of  Whigs  from  power  in  England, 
roduced  a  panic  among  the  Queenites  in  Mad- 
id. 

;  London,  Dec.  8. — Two  o'clock,  p.  m. — We  re- 
tnain  without  any  news,  and  business  in  the  Mo- 
ney market  is  very  limited,  and  without  iluctua- 
lion.  Consuls  being  still  92  to  92  1-2  for  the  Ac- 
<ount.  Exchequer  Bills  are  40  41,  and  India 
Bonds  21  23  premium. 

I  In  the  Foreign  Market,  Dutch  Five  per  Cent. 

^tnck  is  99  1-2  3-8;  Two  and  a  Half   per  Cent. 

^3  7-8  54;  Belgiao  98  to    1  2;  Russian    106  to 

-2 ;  Spanish  53  S  4  to  5-4 ;  and  Portuguese  84 

ti>  1-4. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Creator. — "Who  but  the  Omnipotent  could 
hkve  formed  the  sun.  could  have  marked  out  its  des- 
tiped  course,  suspended  it  without  support  in  the 
b)ue  vault, saying,  'this  be  thy  station,  and  this  thy 
brilliant  seal  7'  Could  any  powers  save  that  of  the 
Eternal,  have  created  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  all 
the  planets  ?  these  undeviatingly  perform  their  course 
within  the  orbits  he  has  prescribed  them." 

Little  Rock,  Dec.  2. — The  Eclipae  of  the  Sun, 
oit  Sunday  last,  was  witnessed  here  in  its  fullest 
grandeur.  It  commenced  about  halt-patt  11  A.  M 
aiid  ended  abaut  20  minutes  after  2  P.  M. — duration 
about  2  hours  and  50  minutes.  The  obscuration  of 
the  sun  was  fully  total  for  the  space  of  2  1-2  or  3 
minutes,  commencing  about  3  minutes  before  1  o'cick 
Ohe  large  star  was  visible  for  more  than  an  hour, 
aiid  we  understand  several  others  were  seen.  The 
weather  was  perfectly  clear — nut  a  cloud  to  be  seen 
ording  a  most  excell^t  opportunity  of  witness 
ing  this  magnificent  phenomenon  of  nature  in  all  its 
suplimity. —  [Arkansas  Gazette.] 

allantry. — A  person  advertises  in  the  Daily  Ad 
vehiaer,  that  he  has  found  a  lad>'s  kid  glove,  near 
Mts.  Le  Cain's,  Pearl  street,  and  adds,  whoever  has 
|o4i  the  same  if  as  beautiful  as  Cinderella,  may  have 
the  glove  and  the  hand  of  the  ^eaileman  w.ho  found 
jt,  it  agreeable  to  her.        •         ,     ~y'f  ^ 

"yhe  passengers  by  the  Rail  Road  Cars  from  Phila 
delphia,  were,  it  seeius,  exposed  to  much  inconve. 
nience  on  Monday  by  reason  of  a  deep  snow  drift  in 
the!  track,  which  they  eticountered  about  four  miles 
frotn  Amboy.  Unable  to  proceed,  the  passengers,  in- 
cluding several  ladies,  remained  all  night  in  the  Cars, 
ana  were  only  relieved  bj-  sleighs  early  on  Tuesday 
moaning.  Why  did  they  not  go  back  ?  The 
road  they  had  come  over  was  certainly  open  and  the 
engine  could  have  pushed  them  back  if  it  could  not 
have  been  turned  so  as  to  drag  them.  There  was 
cerlainly  want  qf  proper  care  and  foresight  in  this 
matter,  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants. 

Airy  enterprize  in  ithe  Weat. — A  Mr.  Kirby,  who 
had! perviously  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
"  ciear  out  for  the  clouds,"  in  a  balloon  from  Cincin. 
natil  succeeded  in  his  third  trial  on  the  15th  inat.  and 
actiially  ascended  to  a  great  height — coming  down 
afterwards  in  perfect  safety,  and  without  at  all 
inju  'ing  his  balloon. 

IlITKRCOURSB    BETWEEN  THE  ClTIES  OF    New  YoRK 

AND  Brooklyn. —  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  persons,  with  several  hundreds  of  carriages, 
from  coaches  to  hand-catts,  pass  daily  at  the  Fulton 
Feriy.  The  ferriage  for  a  single  person  is  4  cents 
— aiiounting  daily  for  10,600  persons  to  S400.  Sup- 
posing 400  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  horses  to  pass 
dail]'  at  an  average  price  of  25  cents  each,  the  re- 
ceipt further  would  be  $100,  making  $500  perdiem, 
or  fpr  the  365  days,  composing  the  year,  the  enor- 
moul  sum  in  gross  of  $183,500.  The  capital  which 
prodboes  this  enormous  return,  consists  wa  believe, 
of  fqur  steamboats,  costing  at  the  outside,  we  appre- 
hend $10,000  a  piece,  and  the  docks,  bridges  &c 
vslu^d  at  $10,000,  making  $50,000,  produce  $182,. 
500  subject  to  deduction  for  fuel,  collectors,  crew  of 
the  boats,  repairs  &c. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  monopoly, — and  it  is  such  a 
mondpoly  as  this,  that  some  of  the  optowR  intereft  of 
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this  city  wishes  to  perpetuate,  by  refusing  to  Long 

Island  a  new  South  ferry.  7  \'.. 

Indian  AiiTiauiTiES. — On  Saturday  last,  says  the 
Pawtucket  Chronicle,  the  bones  of  an  Indian,  and 
seven  guns,  four  brass  kettles  and  seven  bottles  of 
spirits,  were  dug  out  of  a  bank  to  the  southward  of 
the  Meeting  House,  near  the  stone  bridge,  in  Tiver 
ton.  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  Horae  at  m  Supper  Table.— List  evening,  joet 
after  dark,  a  horse  and  sleigh  came  full  speed  down 
Pearl-streot,  and  on  arriving  at  Fnlton-street,  the 
horse  sheered  a  little  to  the  left,  and  entered  the 
Refectory  under  Holt's  building,  leaving  the  sleigh 
behind.  The  animal  received  no  injury ;  and,  after 
paying  his  respects  to  those  who  were  at  table,  be 
was  unceremoniously  "put  out,"  being  considered 
an  uninvited  guest. 

True  Friendahip, — •'  The  water  that  flows  from  a 
spring  does  not  congeal  in  winter;  and  those  senti- 
ments of  friendship  which  flow  from  the  heart,  can- 
not be  frozen  by  adversity." 

Great  Minda, — "  One  of  the  surest  marks  of  a 
great  mind  is  the  confidence  with  which  it  knows 
how  to  inspire  others.  The  frailties  of  great  men 
form  the  comfort  and  delight  of  fools." 

Steamboat  Loat. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the  steamboat 
Champlain  left  St.  Louis  for  Cincinnati.  About  half 
past  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  two  miles  below  St.  Ge- 
nevieve,  she  ran  foul  of  a  large  snag,  and  sank,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  there  were  three  feet  water  in 
her  uyper  cabin.  It  is  supposed  that  three  or  four 
of  the  passengers  were  drowned. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrima — The  anniversary  of 
this  ever  to  be  remembered  day,  was  celebrated  at 
Plymouth,  on  Monday.  The  weather  was  fair  and 
a  large  number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  towns  were  present.  Among  the  guests, 
was  His  Honor,  Lieut.  Governor  Armstrong.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blagden  of 
this  city,  and  was  an  eflbrt  worthy  of  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  speaker  and  of  the  occasion.  A  melan 
choly  accident  happened  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon which  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
venerable  sufferer.  Dr.  Thatcher,  well  known  ae 
the  author  of  the  Revolutionary  Jonrna],  was  thrown 
dowH  and  run  over  by  a  vehicle,  and  injured  very 
severely.  Being  very  deaf,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  danger  until  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  The  ex. 
tent  of  the  injury  could  not  be  ascertained  at  once, 
but  from  the  advanced  age  of  the  Doctor,  now 
eighty-two.  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  the  consequences. — [Boston  Atlas.] 

Senatorial  Munificence. — The  legislature  of  Indi- 
ana, at  its  last  session,  by  joint  resolution,  required 
the  governor  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  the  hon. 
John  Tipton  would  surrender  to  the  stste  the  Tip- 
pecanoe battle  ground.  The  governor  applied  ac- 
cordingly, and  reported  to  the  legislature,  that  Mr. 
Tipton  proffers  to  "  tranafer  it  without  charge."     , 

Anecdote. — An  innkeeper  in  England,  requested  ot 
Lord  Wellington,  to  permit  him  to  place  his  por- 
tiait  over  the  door  of  his  house,  which  was  hitherto 
known  as  the  sign  of  the  aaa ;  his  lordship  having 
consented,  the  new  sign  was  hung  up  in  due  form, 
but  a  knowing  one  in  the  same  line  of  businese 
hoisted  the  old  sign  over  his  door;  and  the  sign  of 
the  ass  being  a  well  known  stopping  place,  travel- 
lers poured  in  at  the  new  establishment,  to  the 
great  regret  and  mortifieation  of  the  Wellington 
host,  who  to  prevent  utier  desertion,  wrote  under 
the  portrait  of  the  noble  Duke,  "  Thia  ia  the  real 
Aaa." 

A  curious  fact  relative  to  the  procuring  of  otter 
furs  is  related  in  an  Ohio  paper.  Improving  the  hint 
suggested  by  ttie  fact  of  the  superiority  of '•  live" 
feathers  over  those  plucked  from  the  dead  fowl,  wa 
are  told  that  a  MrjiCntz,  of  Cambridge,  in  that  State, 
has  succeeded  in  the  experiment  o^"  domesticating 
the  wild  otter,  and  rendering  it  a  source  of  profit  by 
the  fur  picked  from  its  body.  It  is  added  that  the 
tame  otters  yield  two  crops  a  year,  and  that  the 
qnalify  of  the  fur  is  superior  in  fineness  and  gloss  to 
that  taken  from  the  skin  of  the  dead  animal.  Mr. 
E.  is  going  extensively  into  the  business  of  taming 
otters,  muskrats,  &,c.  for  their  live  fur.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  profit  of  an  otter,  at  the  present 
prices  of  furs,  is  about  fourteen  dollars. 

An  Earthquake. — The  Georgetown,  Ohio,  Casti. 
gator  of  the  24th  ultimo,  says — A  severe  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  at  this  place  by  a  number  of  our 
citizens,  at  about  half  past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  last 
Tbarsilay.    The  first  sppearanee  was  that  of  a  loud 
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nimbling  noiae,  tuccseded  by  a  tremendous  shaking. 
The  same  was  ielt  at  MaysviUe,  Ky.,  at  about  the 
^  Muae  hour  of  the  4^- 

':  Another  Shipwreck  on  Lake  Ontario. — A  corres- 
pondent at  PaltneyvillA,  of  the  Wayne  Sentinel,  given 
the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  wreck  of  the 
schooner  General  Brock:  "The  British  schooner 
General  Brock,  Capt.  Campbell,  from  Prescott,  U.  C, 
bouad  to  Toronto,  seventy  tons  burthen,  laden  with 
merchandise,  was  run  ashore  about  two  miles  west 
of  Pulmeyville,  during  a  severe  gale  on  Sunday,  the 
14th  last.,  at  ubout  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  but  wa«  not  dis- 
covered until  4,  when  the  people  of  the  village  were 
notified  and  went  to  their  relief,  and  in  the  evening 
all  on  board,  seventeen  in  number,  including  one 
female,  were  got  on  shore — but  not  without  much 
hazard  and  some  frozen  limbs.  They  were  all  taken 
to  the  house  of  William  Waters,  where  they  received 
•very  attention  necessary.  The  greater  part  of  the 
deck  load  was  hove  overboard  before  she  struck  — 
They  were  on  the  lake  about  15  hours  after  the 
•torm  had  become  extremely  severe,  the  wind  blow. 
ing  from  the  northward,  accompanied  with  snow — 
The  cold  was  intense.  Considerable  of  the  remain. 
iag  cargo  was  got  on  shore,  which  is  not  much  da. 
maged,  but  much  yet  on  board  will  be  entirely  lo&t, 
it  being  on  board.  The  loss,  at  best,  will  be  very 
great,  though  it  is  said  the  goods  are  insured.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  aided  in  relieving  the  suf. 
ferera  from  their  distressed  condition." — [Oswego 
Patriot.] 

The  pride  of  woman  has  an  hypocrisy  which  can 
decaiTo  the  most  penetrating,  and  shame  the  most 
astute. 

When  we  experience  neither  candor  nor  justice  in 
mankind,  it  almost  drives  us  in  despair  to  suppresss 
•very  generous  emotion,  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
CAreleaanesfi,  hardness,  forgMfulness,  and  aelf.indul 

geoc*.      '■v-'..       :-,  ■■ 

Fraternal  Generoeity. — The  late  Mr.  Grawshay, 
ia  the  testamentary  disposal  of  his  property,  be- 
queathed  the  bulk  of  his  immense  fortune  to  three 
sons  and  one  of  his  daughters,  almost  entirely  over- 
looking his  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wood. — 
The  three  brothers  and  the  sister  of  that  lady,  with 
a  fraternal  affection  which  does  them  the  highest 
honor,  have  within  the  last  week,  each  presented 
her  with  5,000/ ;  which,  with  the  sum  of  20,000Z.ori 
ginally  presen.ed  to  her  by  her  father,  makes  her 
f       fortune  equal  to  40,000i.  ^ 

Thk  Wife  oi^  hnVKxirnz. — The  following  is  taken 
from  that  portion  of  Mr.  Everett's  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  this  friend  of  America,  and  cham- 
pion of  liberal  principles,  which  relates  to  the  at- 
tempt of  his  wife  to  effect  bis  liberation  from  the 
dungeons  of  Olmuts :    -      \V      ,  ••.  -   '      . 

Relieved  from  anxiety  on  account  of  her  son, 
the  wife  of  Lafayette  was  resolved,  with  her  daugh- 
ters, to  share  his  captivity.  Just  escaped  from  the 
dungeons  of  Robespierre,  she  hastened  to  plunge 
into  those  of  the  German  Emperor.  This  admira- 
ble lady  who,  in  the  morning  of  life  had  sent  her 
youthful  hero  from  her  aide  to  fight  the  battle  of 
coHStitutional  freedom  beneath  the  guidance  of 
Washington,  now  goes  to  immure  herself  within 
the  gloomy  cells  of  Olmutz.  Born,  brought  up,  ac- 
customed to  all  that  was  refined,  luxurious  and  ele. 
gant,  she  goes  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  poisonous 
wards  of  his  dungeon — to  partake  his  wretched 
fare  ;  to  share  his  daily  repeated  insults  ^  to  breathe 
an  atmosrhere  so  noxious  and  intoleratne,  that  the 
gaolers,  who  bring  them  their  daily  food,  are  com- 
pelled to  cover  their  faces  as  they  enter  their 
cells. 

Landing  at  Altonaon  the  9th  of  September,  1795, 
she  proceeded  with  an  American  passport,  under 
the  family  name  of  her  husband  (Motier,)  to  Vienna. 
Having  arrived  ia  that  city,  she  obtained,  through 
the  compassionate  offices  of  Count  Rosenberg,  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor.  Francis  If,  is  not  a 
cruel  man.  At  the  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  has 
not  yet  been  hardened  by  long  training  in  the  school 
of  Btate  policy.  He  is  a  husband  and  a  father.  The 
heroic  wife  of  Lafayette,  with  her  daughters,  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  She  demands  only  to  share 
her  huabaad'a  prison,  but  she  emplorea  the  £mpe. 
ror  to  restore  to  liberty,  the  father  of  her  children. 
— "  He  was  indeed.  Sire,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of 
republican  America ;  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Therese  was  foremost  in  his 
praise.  He  was  indeed  a  leader  of  the  French 
revolution ;  but  not  in  ite  exercises,  not  in  its 
erinea :  and  it  was  owing  to  him  alonoi  that  on  the 


dreadful  5th  of  October,  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
son  had  not  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  blood  thirs 
ty  populace  oi  Paris.  He  is  not  the  prisoner  of 
your  justice,  nor  your  arras ;  but  was  thrown  by 
misfortune  into  your  power,  when  ho  fled  before  the 
same  monster  of  blood  and  crime,  who  brought  the 
king  and  queen  to  the  scaffold.  Three  of  my  fami- 
ly have  perished  on  the  same  scaffold,  my  aged 
grand-parent,  my  mother,  and  my  sister.  Will  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  close  the  dark  catalogue,  and 
doom  my  husband  to  a  dungeon  worse  than  death  ? — 
Restore  him.  Sire,  not  to  his  army,  to  his  power,  to 
his  influence,  but  to  bis  shattered  health,  bis  ruined 
fortunes, — to  the  affectien  of  his  fellow  citizens  in 
America,  where  he  is  content  to  close  his  career, — 
to  his  wife  and  children." 

The  emperor  is  a  humane  man.  He  hears,  con- 
siders, reasons,  hesitates ; — tells  her  his  hands  are 
tied  by  reasons  of  state,  and  permits  her  to  shut  her- 
self up,  with  her  daughters,  in  the  cells  of  Olmutz  ! 
There  her  health  soon  fails  ;  she  asks  to  be  permit, 
ted  to  pass  a  month  at  Vienna  to  recruit  it,  and  is 
answered  that  she  may  leave  the  prison  whenever  she 
pleases ;  but  if  she  leaves  it;  is  never  again  to  re- 
turn. On  this  condition,  she  rejects  the  indulgence 
with  disdain,  and  prepares  herselt  to  sink,  under 
the  slow  poison  of  an  affected  atmosphere,  by  her 
husband's  side.  But  her  brave  heart — fit  partner  for 
a  hero's — bore  her  through  the  trial ; — though  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  her.  She  prolonged  a  fee- 
ble  existence  of  ten  years,  after  their  release  from 
captivity  but  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
merciless  imprisonment. 

[Fm     Dr.  Lieber't  Letters  from  America  to  a  Gen- 
tleman in  Germaay.] 

1  always  have  considered  Mahomed  verv  impolitic 
foroenying  women  a  soul,  and  the  Andalusiana  ought 
to  DC  ashamed  to  this  day,  thai  their  forefathers,  the 
gentlemen  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  prohibited 
women  from  entering  their  temple  of  Hercules.  But 
I  really  wish  ladies  would  keep  out  of  the  way  where 
they  are  not  in  their  sphere.  I  would  say,  **  Don't 
show  this  passage  to  the  ladies  of  your  family,"  did 
they  not  know  already  my  opinion  on  this  point,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  originates  from  my  great  vene 
ration  of  the  sex. 

A  poor  fellow  of  a  traveller  wants,  for  instance,  to 
hear  the  great  men  of  the, nation  "  talk."  He  goes 
to  Washington;  by  eleven  o'clock,  the  mprnihg  after 
his  arrival,  he  proceeds  to  the  Senate,  though  its  bu 
siness  only  begins  by  twelve  o'clock.  He  thinks  he 
has  secured  a  seat.  But  by  that  time  ladies  begin 
to  drop  in  ;  presently  they  seize  upon  all  the  seats. 
Very  well,  allow  the  poor  fellow  bat  a  ^air  standi 
but  no,  he  is  obliged  to  squeeze  himself  in  a  corner, 
pressed  in  from  all  sides  ;  mercy,  ye  gentle  souls, 
allow  him  but  a  free  passage  from  his  ear  to  the  de- 
baters, and  treat  the  rest  of  his  body  as  though  it 
were  a  bale  of  cotton  under  the  hydraulic  press  ! 
The  prayer  is  said  ;  he  stretches  his  neck  like  a  tur- 
tle, and  turns  his  eyes  away,  in  order  to  bring  his  ear 
the  better  into  a  position  that  it  may  catch  a  sound, 
which  Echo,  more  merciful  than  the  ladies,  may 
throw  into  it.  His  twisted  neck  begins  to  ache  ;  bis 
eyes  are  closed,  he  thinks  *'now  tor  the  treat," 
when,  unhappily,  some  officer  of  the  Senate  taps  him 
on  the  shoulder :  "  Sir,  there  are  ladies  coming," 
at  the  same  time,  shuffling  and  jiushing  chairs  over 
the  heads  of  innocent  listeners  and  constituents, 
crammed  in  like  the  camomile  flowers  of  the  Shaking 
Quakers  ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  here,  it  seems. 
At  last,  the  officer  succeeds  in  working  a  passage, 
and  lo  !  as  if  a  canal  of  bonnets,  feathers,  and  veils, 
had  broken  through,  in  they  rush  ;  there  is  no  use  in 
resistance  "  when  this  element  breaks  through." — 
Without  a  single  ••  I  beg  your  pardon,"  or  betraying 
theieast  sorrow  at  disturbing  you,  the  ladies  drive 
the  poor  man  out  of  his  last  retreat ;  "  out  with  you, 
badger,  out  with  you  !"  he  must  needs  give  way,  the 
contrary  would  be  rude  ;  and — manos  hlancag  no 
ofenden.  The  poor  maa  who  has  come,  say  five 
hundred  miles,  to  hear  the  Senate,  is  standing,  by 
this  time  near  the  door,  with  a  longing  look  toward 
the  President,  if  he  has  found  an  opportunity  to  turn 
his  head  back  again  ;  and  now  the  debates  begin,  but, 
alas !  the  ladies,  also,  begin,  and  our  unlucky  trav. 
eller  retires,  all  he  has  heard  of  the  Senate  hsving 
been  a  lisping  from  sweet  lips,  directed,  perchance, 
to  a  polite  Senator  himself.  I  truly  and  sincerely 
think,  that  legitslative  halls  are,  generally  speaking, 
not  places  precisely  calculated  for  ladies,  for  many 
and,  I  humbly  think,  very  weighty  reasons. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me,  that  woman,  in 
the  best  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  had  a  position 
in  society  as  near  to  what  she  ought  to  have,  as  ai 
any  other  period  of  the  world,  and  with  any  nation. 
Thoa  much  is  certain,  that  the  biatory  of  no  people 


baa  recorded  so  many  adorable  ezamplea  of  f*^^| 
virtue  and  elevation  of  soul,  as  the  histury  <>^'^^H 
ter  Ronif."  But  Lucretia,  Valeria,  Veturia,  ^<i^^| 
nia,  Cornelia,  Portia,  and  the  late  and  noble  ^^H 
never  went  to  the  Senate-house.  I  know  full  ^^B 
that  our  society,  resting  on  dillerent  principles  ^^H 
that  of  ancient  Rome — witness  our  refinement,^^| 
industry,  our  generally  diffused  system  of  «(^^| 
tion,  our  social  intercourse,  which  has  grown^^B 
of  a  natural  transformation  of  that  of  the  chiv^^| 
times,  of  which,  nevertheless,  many  elements  ^^H 
passed  over  as  integrant  parts  of  the  new  ordi^H 
things, — has  different  demands,  and  requires  d^^f 
ent  positions  in  the  members  composing  it ;  yetn^H 
ia  ever  to  be  learned,  from  whatever  once  was  r^^| 

Why  not  have,  in  the  good  old  style  of  the  a^H 
church,  a  box  with  lattice  work,  of  some  seat^^J 
a  few  matrons  ;  but  as  to  giving  up  the  whole  pl^H 
left  for  humble  listeners,  to  young  ladies  oi  sixt^H 
and  seventeen,  who. turn  the  senate  houae  int^H 
ioungiug  place  ;  it  i8,>perrait  me  to  say  it  with  a  b^H 
which  craves  indulgence,  unfair.  Now,  if  a  ^H 
were  passed  that  no  Tady  under  twenty  five  y^^| 
should  be  admitted,  I  bet  my  life  the  whole  diffi^H 
ty  would  be  removed.  The  English,  as  yet  ^H 
great  masters  of  what  I  would  call  parliamenl^H 
management,  in  which  we  are  the  next  best,  but  ^H 
French,  to  no  little  injury  of  their  whole  scbema^H 
liberty,  are  totally  deficient,  do  not  admit  ladies,  ^H 
cept  on  some  particular  occasions,  in  the  gallery^H 
the  house  of  lords.  ^| 

Suppose,  the  same  disappointed  man,  whom  ^H 
have  seen  swimming,  without  success,  against  ^H 
current  in  the  senate.house,  is  desirous  of  hearing  ^| 
oration  on  some  political  subject,  to  bo  delivered  »^| 
public  hall  or  church.  He  starts  earlv,  to  be  cert^H 
of  a  place,  but,  uh  Jove,  protector  of  the  stranger^^ 
when  he  arrives,  all  seats,  below  and  in  the  fii^| 
rank  ab.)ve,  are  already  taken  by  the  ladies,  whoH 
pretty  heads  are  in  as  quick  motion  as  their  fai^| 
which  gives  to  the  whole  scene  the  appearance  H 
an  agitated  sea  between  breakers.  But  the  strangS 
espies  a  yet  empty  space ;  to  this  he  directs  faH 
course  ;  it  is  difficult,  and  may  cost  him  a  flap  of  hiH 
eoat, but  never  mind,  he  isanxous  to  hear  the  orai(H 
of  the  day.  He  penetrates  at  length,  to  the  spA 
where  he  expects  to  rest  in  peace.  "Sir,"8ayfl 
very  politely,  a  man  with  a  short  stick  in  his  han(H 
"  these  seats  are  reserved  fer  the  gentlemen  whi 
form  the  possession.'  Confound  it,  internally  en 
claims  the  disappointed  man,  and  makes  his  exit.-l 
I  remember,  I  wss  once  unable,  on  occasion  of  thfl 
delivery  of  a  Latin  oration  at  a  public  commencel 
ment  of  some  college,  to  penetrate  a  crowd  of  lal 
dies,  composed,  almost  without  exception,  not  ol 
mothers,  but  of  young  fashionables.  I  am  resoll 
ved  to  do  my  best  to  get  up  a  Polite  anti.ladieA 
thronging-poor-men-out-of— every— chance-«f-*eeingM 
any-thing-Society,  and  have  branches  establishes 
all  over  our  Union.  If  1  am  made  president,  ril 
certainly  use  my  influence  to  get  Mr.  Stuart  electeJ 
an  honorary  and  corresponding  member.  I 

The  Navies  of  Fxanck  and  Enoland.  —We  gav«l 
the  other  day,  from  an  official  French  journal  of  laatl 
year,  an  account  of  the  French  Navy.  We  now  I 
translate  from  the  same  periodical  for  January  of  this  I 
year,  a  comparative  statement  of  the  I'^glish  and  I 
French  Navy,  aa  to  the  number  of  ahips  and  offi.  I 
cers : — 

Comparison  between  the  Navy  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. — According  to  official  documents,  the  officers  | 
of  the  Englikh  Navy  are,  44  Admirals,  6*2  Vice  Ad. 
mirals,  64  Rear  Admirals,  43  Rear  .Admirals  on 
half  |«ay,  786  Captains,  877  Commanders,  279  Lieu- 
tenant Commanifers,  3172  Lieutenants,  487  .Masters. 
625  Quarter  Masters.  1088  Medical  <  Ifficerf,  63 
Chspldiiis. 

There  are  22  ships  of  100  guns  an  I  over,  99 
seventy.four  gun  ships  and  over,  104  fri&ates  of  and 
above  42  guns,  22  steam  vessels,  and  310  ahipa 
ranging  from  40  to  36  guns — in  all  557  vassels. 

The  officers  of  the  French  Navy  are,  .'{  Admirals, 
12  Vice  Admirals,  22  Rear  Admirals,  70  Captains 
of  line  of  battle  ships,  70  Captains  of  frigates,  90 
Captains  of  corvettes,  450  Lieutenants  of  line  of  bat. 
ths  ships,  550  do  of  frigates,  315  Medical  Officers, 
12,500  Masters,  Seamen,  and  boys. 

There  are  40  line  of  battle  ships  of  from  74  to  80 
guns,  52  frigates  of  1st,  2d,  and  3d  rate,  25  cor. 
vettes,  17  steam  ships,  300  brigs,  schooners,  gun 
boats,  <&c. 

England,  with  three  times  as  many  ships  and  offi. 
cers  as  we,  spends  only  125  millions  of  francs  an. 
nualiy,  [25  millions  dollaraj  on  its  Navy.  Oura  coata 
70  milliooa  franca,  [14  milliona  dollars.] 
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TAT  TO  Navt  OrricBiu. — The  Hoase  of  Ropra- 
(tatives  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  ou,  and 

finally  adopted  in  committee,  u  bill  for  raising,  a  e 

aoBt  just  and  proper,  the  pay  of  the  Navy. 

^he  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  the  following  is 
I  exact  provisions  of  the   b  II,  at  reported  to  the 

tae  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  is  to  go 
lo  operation  from  the  date  of  its  passage  :  j 

VThe  Senior  Captain. — The  bill  provides  that  tqe 
[nior  Captain  shall  receive,  at  all  times  when  in 
rvice,  $4509.     When  on  leave  of  absence  or  wa  (• 

orders,  $3500. 
\All  other  Captains — When  commanding  squadrohs 
1  coast  stations,  and  when  acting  as  Navy  Coram  s. 
jtners,  $4500.     When  commanding  Navy   Yarc  s 
When  on  other  duty,  $3750.    When  on  lea  r^ 
I  absence  or  waiting  orders,  $3000. 
[Matters  Commandant. — On  sea  service,    $250|0 ; 
other  duty,  $2000 ;  waiting  orders.  $1800. 
Lieutejiantt. — Commanding,  $1800;  on  other  (^u> 
$1500;  waiting  orders,  $1200. 
Assitlant  Surgeoni, — Waiting  orders,  $650;  {at 
ea,  $950.     After  passing,    and  found   qualified  for 
^omotion   to  Surgeoi,  $850 ;  at  sea,  $1200 ;  ata- 
sned  at  Navy  yards,  hospitals,  rendezvous,  and  re. 
Btving  ships,  $950.     Alter  being  passed,  and  sua- 
}ned  as  above,  $1250. 

Surgeons. — First  five  years  after  date  of  commis- 
^on.  $1000;  second  do,  $1200;  third  do.  $14^; 
lurth  do,  $1600;  afterwards,  $1800.  Anincre&se 
If  one-fourth  on  those  rates,  when  under  orders  lor^ 
luty,  at  Navy  yards,  receiving  vessels,  rendezvous, 
Ir  naval  hospitals  ;  an  increase  of  one-third  when  or 
i«red  to  any  vessel  for  sea  service  ;  an  increase  of 
t-half,  when  ordered  as  fleet  surgeons;  and  th^ee- 
Iburths,  when  appointed  to  perform  the  dutivp  of 
Surgeon  General.  When  attached  to  vessela  for 
kervice,  or  at  Navy  yards,  $1400;  when  on  leavje  of 
Absence  or  waiting  orders,  $900. 

Chaplains. — When  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  ier> 
>iLe  or  at  navy  yards,  $1200.  On  leave  of  ab- 
lence  or  waiting  orders,  $800. 

Profeitot  uf  MathematicB. — When  attached  to  yes. 
Isels  for  sea  servicf,  or  in  a  yard,  $1200. 

Seeretarita. — To  commanders  of  squadrons  vrhen 
■commanding  in  cluef,  $1000.  do.  When  not  commind- 
|iag  iu  chief,  $900. 

SailiMg  Masters, — Of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  sea  ser- 
Ivice,  $1100;  on  other  duty,  $1000;  on  leavOfOl  ab. 
I  sence,  or  waiting  orders,  $750. 

Second  Masters. — Attached  to  vessels  for  set  ser- 

jTlce,  $750;  on  other  duty,  $500;  on  leave  of  absence 

I  or  waiting  orders,  $400. 

I  Passed  Midshipmen. — Attached  to  vessels  fo  r  sea 

alsrvice,  600;  on  other  duty,  $500;  en  leave  c  fab. 

Mnce,  or  waiting  orders,  $400. 

Warranted  Masters'  Mates. — Attached  to  vessels 
^r  sea  service,  or  at  navy  yards,  $450;  on  leave  of 
Absence,  or  waiting  orders,  $300. 

Midshipmen. — Attached  to  vessels  for  sea  seivice, 
$400;  on  other  duty,  $350;  on  leave  of  absende,  or 
waitm^  orders,  $300.  I 

C/«rJt».— Of  a  yard,  $900;  first  Clerk  to  a  Com. 
mandant  ut  u  Navy  Yard,  $900;  second  do.,  p750; 
clerk  to  cnmmanders  of  squadrons,  captains  of  fleets, 
plbd  commanders  of  vessels,  $500.  i 

Boatswains,  Ounners,  Sailmakers,  Carpenters. — 
Of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  sea  service,  $750  ;  of  !  a  fri- 
gate for  do.  $600;  when  on  other  duty,  l^.'SOO; 
when  on  leave  of  absence,  or  waiting  orders,  $360. 
General  Provisions. 
Officers  temporarily  performing  duties  delonging 
to  tbose  of  a  higher  grade,  shall  receive  the  campen 
sation  allowed  to  such  giade,  while  aetually  so  em- 
ployed. I 

No  officer  shall  be  put  on  furlough  except  at  his 
own  request:  and  ull  officers  so  on  lurluughi  shall 
receive  two  thirds  uf  ilie  pay  allotted  to  leave  of  ab- 
•ence. 

An  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been  absent  on 
duty  when  others  of  his  dale  were  examined|.  shall, 
if  not  rejected  at  a  subsequent  examinatijon,  be 
•otitled  to  the  tame  rank  with  ik^em  ;  and  if  from 
any  cause  his  relative  rank  cannot  be  assigned  to 
him,  be  will  retain  his  original  position  on  the  re- 
gitter. 

Only  one  ration  per  day  allowed  to  any  officer 
when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service. 

The  compensation  above  specified,  shall  b^  in  full 
for  pay  and  subsistence,  and  for  all  allowances  in  lieu 
of  cabin  furniture  to  commanders  of  vessels  and 
•quadroni,  and  for  all  allowances  to  officers  i^ttached 
to  Navy  Yards,  or  employed  on  any  shore  dfaty,  ex- 
eept  for  detention  and  employment  on  special  ser- 
vice, for  house  rent  ar  chamber  morey  where  Quarters 
or  public  accommodations  are  not  provided,  and  for 


travel  undur  orders,  for  which  16  cents  per  mile  shall 
be  allowed. 

From  the  pay  of  commission  and  warrant  officers, 
hereafter  to  become  due,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcas. 
ury  is  directed  to  deduct  3  per  cent,  and  to  pay  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy 
Commissioners,  as  a  fund,  in  connexion  with  other 
monies,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows,  children,  wid- 
owed mothers  and  unmarried  sisters  of  said  eonimis. 
sion  and  warrant  officers. 

The  distribntion  of  prize  money  to  the  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines  of  the  Navy,  shall  hereafter  be 
in  proportion  to  the  pay  of  such  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  respectively. 

The  Cause  of  TEMrESAMCE  is  the  causu  of  all ; 
for  the  curse  of  Inemperance  falls  with  its  withering 
blight,  in  some  way,  more  or  less,  upon  all.  It  is, 
therefoie,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  we  give  place 
to  the  following  notice,  handed  to  us  for  publication, 
by  the  President  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance 
Society.  Of  the  meritorious  character  of  this  gen. 
tleman,  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  virtuous  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  cause  to  which  he  l>as  dedicated  him* 
self,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  Isrge  ;  but  wo 
could  not  insert  the  notice  of  such  a  result,  as  is  an. 
nounced  below,  without  some  allusioii  to  the  in. 
dividual  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  efTec 
ted: — 

The  following  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  contri 
bute  the  sums  set  opposite  to  their  respective  names, 
towards  the-support  of  the  Press,  the  efficient  agent 
under  Divine  Providence,  in  the  great  cause  oTTem 
perance.  The  Executive  Committee  take  this  mode 
of  tendering  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  thus  so  generously  and  so  liberally  came 
forward  in  aid  of  this  noble  cause  : — 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany, 

Henry  Dwight,  Geneva,  . 

A.  Gliarapion,  Rochester, 

E.  Corning,  Albany, 

Samuel  Ward,  Nsw  York,    - 

Brown,  Brothers  &  Co.,  do.,    . 

Peter  Remsen,     '  do.,     • 

Boorman  &.  Johnston,     do.,     . 


John  Jacob  Astor,  do., 

P.  G.  Stuyvesant,  do., 

J.  W.  Leavitt,  do., 

Charles  Hoyt,  Brooklyn, 
Anson  Blake,  Ne«r  York, 
A  Friend, 
£.  C.  Delavan,  Albany, 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1>000 

i,ooa' 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


$15,000 

The  leading  object,  as  we  understand,  of  this 
munificent  subscription,  is  to  enable  the  friends  of 
Temperance  to  disseminate  more  and  more  widely 
through  the  land  their  admirable  exhortations  and  re- 
bukes. 

CoLUMsiA  CoLLEOE,  S.C. — Govsmor  McDuffie,  in 
his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  thus  refers  to  this 
College,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  noted 
Dr.  Cooper  was  the  President,  and  the  affairs  ol 
which  had  been  closely  investigated  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  : 

"  This  investigation  has  resulted  in  a  most  tho- 
rough conviction,  founded  upon  inforn-iation  derived 
from  authentic  sources  in  every  quarter  of  ths  State, 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  have  become  so  gene-, 
rally  obnoxious  to  our  fellow-citizens,  on  the  score  of 
the  supposed  religious  heresies  of  some  of  them, 
inJ  ot  the  relaxation  of  moral  and  general  discipline, 
and  have  so  irrevocably  lost  the  public  confidence  an 
suitable  persons  to  guard  the  morals  and  mould  the 
opinions  of  the  rising  generation,  as  to  render  a  ra. 
dical  reform  and  thorough  re-organization  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  mea:iure  of  indispensable  necessity,  and 
the  only  practicable  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity 
and  extending  its  usefalness." 

As  the  first  step,  they  have  invited  all  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  to  resign — and  these  have  promptly 
complied  with  their  request.  They  have  proceeded 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  appointed  the  four  following 
Professors  : — 1st.  "  Mr.  Dew,  now  a  Professor  in 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
History."  2d.  *'Mr.  Cogswell,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  known  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  as  the  head  of  an  enioenilyl 


successful  institution  in  that  State,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature."  3d. 
"  Mr.  Davics,  now  and  for  many  yeara  past,  acting 
as  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  io  the  Westpoiut 
Acadnmy,  has  been  elected  ProfeMor  of  Matbema* 
tics.  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Astronomy."  4th. 
"Professor  Nott,  whose  scholarship  and  devotion  to 
the  College,  are  well  know  to  us  all,  has  been  re- 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles  Lettrea." — 
The  Governor  asks  for  $20,000  to  repair  the  build, 
ings,  &,c. 

[From  the  Salem  Gazette  of  Friday.\ 
We  observe,  in  a  perusal. of  ths  debates  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
agreed  on  all  sides,  that  as  under  our  embargo  law 
no  American  vessel  could  lawfully  navigate  the  ocean 
all  those  who  were  found  on  it  were  trading  on 
British  account,  and  were  lawful  prize  under  the 
French  decrees.  Some  of  the  American  editor*,  we 
perceive,  fail  into  the  same  error.  The  fact,  however, 
was  otherwise.  At  the  time  the  embargo  was  laid, 
a  great  number  of  our  vessels  were  at  sea  angled 
in  their  usual  commerce  ;  many  ot  them  on  distant 
voyages.  Their  al>^ence,  especially  as  no  previous 
notice  could  be  given  to  them,  was  strictly  justida. 
ble  under  the  law  ;  and  as  no  obligation  was  impo*. 
ed  on  them  by  ti.e  law  to  return,  they  committed  no 
offence  by  remaining  abroad.  Other  vessels  incon. 
siderabie  in  number,  left  the  United  States,  in  viola, 
tion  of  the  law.  The  latter  committed  an  offence 
against  their  country,  but  none  against  foreigo  pow. 
era.  They  were  not  disfraachised  by  the  act.  I'hey 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  government, 
and  it  had  a  right  to  inflict  on  them  the  penalty  to 
which  their  conduct  had  exposed  them.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  could  withdraw  them  from  neither 
of  these  claims. 

Rather  Cool. — The  thermometer  at  Eastport  on 
Mondoy  morning  last,  stood  at  13  degrees  below  ze- 
ro, and  at  Calais,  at  18  below. 

Duke  of  Neweastls. — A  poor  fellow  having  with 
difficulty  procured  an  audience  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  told  his  grace  he  came  to  solicit  from 
him  something  by  way  of  support,  and  as  they  were 
of  the  same  family,  being  both  deseendants  from  Ad. 
am,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  refused.  Surely  not, 
said  the  Duke,  there  is  a  penny  for  you.  and  if  all  the 
rest  of  your  relations  give  you  as  much,  you'll  be  a 
richer  man  than  I  am.  .«  ■■■^.yi-  -j.  ^  •. 

Irish  Biography. — An  Irish  writer  thut  eoncfadet 
a  biography  : — *'  This  extraordinary  man  has  left  bo 
children  behind  him,  except  his  brother  who  teat  kilL 
ed  at  the  same  time." 


[Kro»  the  ffew  Montkly  Magaziut  fmr  Aa««Mt«r.] 
THE  FALLEN  LEAVES.-Bv  tbb  Hon.  Was.  Nostom. 
We  atand  anionf!  tlic  fallen  leaves. 

Young  children  at  our  pity —  .{;  ,  _  . 

And  laugn  to  see  the  yellow  tilings  i 

Go  runling  on  their  way  ;  * 

Rllhl  mefnly  we  tiuht  tbem  down, 

Tbe  autumn  wioda  :uid  we; 
Nur  paiuc  to  gaze  where  saow-drlfts  Me, 

Oraunbeamagild  the  tre«.  '-        i 

Wiih  dancing  I'eet  we  leap  along    .• '-.  *   f 

Where  wither'd  bougha  are  auvwii: 
Nor  pSHt  ner  future  checkt  our  fioDg — 

The  present  it  our  owu. 

We  itand  among  the  fallen  leavos  ': 

In  youib'ii  encbanied  tspnng — 
When  Hope  (who  wtarieit  at tbc  last) 

First  spruadi  Uer  naisie  wing. 
We  tread  withstepj  of  cooacious  8lr«ngtb 

Beneath  the  If  a(l«»  trees. 
I.  And  ihe  color  kindle*  in  our  check 

As  bluWH  the  »v inter  breoze  ; 
While,  gazing  towards  ihecold  grey  aky,  - 

Clouded  with  snow  Miid  rain, 
We  wiith  liie  old  y<-ar  all  patl  by, 

Aud  Ihe  yuung  opiiiij;  cuRHt  again.       j- 
We  f  tand  among  ibe  fallen  leaves  • . 

In  nianhood'ei  haughty  prime —  | 

When  rimiMur  pauiing  beam  begia       j 

To  love  '  the  oldeu  time;"  | 

And,  aa  we  gaz«,  wesigb  to  tliink         ' 

How  many  a  year  hath  paw'd 
Smcc  'neath  ihosu  cold  and  faded  trees 

Our  footstein  waud'-red  last; 
And  old  cunipauiooa — now  penhaace  |  - 

Estranged,  forgot,  or  dread^ 
( 'ome  round  us,  at  tbose  autumn  leaves 

Are  crusb'd  benealb  our  tread. 
We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaver 

In  our  own  autumn  day — 
And,  lott'ring  on  with  feeble  steps,       .   , 

l"ur»ue  our  cheerless  way  '  " 

We  lo<ik  not  back— too  long  ago 

Hath  all  we  loved  tteeu  liMt;  -•,  ^' 

Nor  forward — for  wb  may  not  live 

To  wee  our  new  hope  croda'd; 
But  on  we  go — tho  sun'*  faint  beam 

A  feeble  WOT'  uth  imparts—  * 

Childhood  without  it*  ^oy  return*—    ' 
Tkepruent  fills  oui  be  arts! 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERN Ali  IMPROVEMENTS, 


«»I 


fVI  MECHANICS'  IMAGAZINE. 

JLjilU  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  is  now  ready.  It  contaiiii! 
MI|^  Baldwin's  Addrew  heforc  the  Anioiieaa  Institute,  ver- 
bs'ini.corrccte  i  by  biniaelf;  a  *upplcin<;ntal  sccouut  ol' arti- 
clM  exhibited  at  tl)c  Fare,  auA  u  pruat  variety  of  iuterMiiHg 
■cieiiiilic  intellijCRiicc,  both  American  and  Europeaa. 

n*  JletAanict'  Mtfaiine  and  Htgistur  of  Imvtution*  and 
Imfrireementa  in  puMiaiied  by  tbe  Pru|«rieMr<,  D.  K.  Minor  & 
J.  E.  Cbai.uv,  at  No.  35  Wall-atreat,  New  York  :  in  weekly 
■hectsof  16  page*,  at  6i  cent* — in  uiunilily  parts  of  64  p^igcs, 
M^U^-centv—tH  volumes  uf  3t)4|»afas,  iiiclwltt  board*,  at  91-<^ 
— <»•  ■♦  §3  per  annpni,  in  odmiiMc-— J<hin  Kmsht,  (fnraterly 
proiirieior  of  ttie  London  Mechanics'  Maitaune,)  Editor. 

The  fallowing  encomiums  on  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 

ZINB  AND  RkOISTKR  OF  INVENTION!  AND  ImPROVEHENTB, 

are  selected,  frum  many  others,  from  newspapers  publisb- 
•4  in  every  section  of  the  Union  : 

hNo  tespectable  mechanic  who  feels  the  least  interest  in 
the  manijbld  improvements  of  the  age,  should  be  without 
this,  or  some  similar  publication. — Sitsqueliannah  Register. 

It  ought  to  find  itH  way  into  the  house  of  every  srtizan, 
and  no  meclianic  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  vari> 
ous  improvements  of  the  day,  will  be  without  it. — Geneva 
Whig. 

There  is  no  periodical  in  this  country  which  more  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  the  mechanic  than  this,  and  which 
will  better  repey  nim  for  the  expense  incurred  tuid  the 
lime  spent  in  lU  perusal. — Elmyra  Gazette. 

It  containb  inofrmation  on  alino  t  every  subject  connect- 
ed with  mecbaiucs,  and  a  register  of  inventions  and  im- 
provements. — MaiUreaL  GuzeUe. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

0:^"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for  sale 
or  leasCi  thoir  welt  known  eiiiabligbaaent,  ttiuated  onv  mile 
fwin  Boston.    The  tuiproveuitntH  contiM  of 

No.  I.  Bailtr  i/<i««e,  50  feet  by  3U  feet,  containing  all  the 
naceasary  machinery  for  making  boiler*  for  /.ocvMvtir*  and 
other  steam  Ei^es. 

No.  S.  BUektmitk'M  Skgp,  50  feet  by  30.  fined  with  crane*  fur 
lieavy  work. 

Nu.  3.  /.M^aMtnM  Htiue,  54  feet  by  35,  used  for  putting  to 
■•tJier  LoeoinoUve  Eaginea.  Several  ot  Ike  best  Engine*  in 
use  ia  the  United  States  have  been  put  io  this  eatablUb- 

Ho.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buU'iing,  covered  witli  tiate,  I^ 
feet  ky  M,  cootatning  two  water-wheel*,  equal  to  40  horse 
power;  Machine  dhop,  filled  with  lathe*,  4cc. ;  Pattern  i^hop ; 
Rolling  Mill  and  Furnace*.  eapabU  of  rolling  4  ton*  of  iron 
per  diem,  exclus'lve  of  other  work ;  three  Tri)i  Hammeti,  one 
of  which  ii  very  largK  ;  Engine  for  Mowing  Cupola  Furnace*, 
■lOved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  superior  1^  hor*e  Steam 
Engine,  whiotk  could  be  dispensed  with ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  saperior  air 
Punuce  and  two  Cupolas,  Core  e ven, Cranes,  Jcc.  fitted  for 
the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  i*  a  large  ware- 
hou«e,  containing  Pattern*  for  the  Castings  of  Hydraulic 
Preasea,  Locomotive  and  other  Staam  Engines,  Lead  Mill 
Rolls,  Gcering,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ice.  fcc.  These  were 
made  af  the  mo-t  durable  mattriais,  under  the  direction  of  a 
vciy  scientific  and  practical  Bnaiaaer,  mad  are  8uppoae4  te  be 
of  great  valiie> 

No.  6.  A  building,  65  feet  by  35,  containing  a  large  stack  of 
chiianey*,  and  furnaces,  fur  making  Cast  Sieel.  This  building 
is  at  pre!<ent  used  a*  a  boarding-house,  and  can  arcouimodaie 
a  large  number  of  uien. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  building*.  200  feet  lung  by  36,  containing 
counting  room,  several  biorti  <uuuu,  a  Bras*  Foundry,  room  tor 
cWanIng  cusiing*,  alarg<:loft  for  storing  patterui,  stuble  for  two 
horses,  ice.  Itc. 

The  above  estabU*fameRt  being  on  tide  water,  present*  greater 
advantage*  for  *om«  kind*  of  buslnes*  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried  frum  vessel*  in 
tbe  uarbur*  of  B<MUm,  tu  the  wharf  m  front  of  tlie  Factory,  at 
25  to  30  cenu  per  ton.  Some  ol  the  largest  Jobs  uf  Iron  work 
havi!  b-'en  completed  at  this  esubiishmcnt ;  among  others,  the 
great  chiiin  and  liA  pumps  for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy 
Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  is  excellent,  being  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroads.  Tbe  Locomotive  "  Yankee."  now  runniof  on  the 
laiurroad,  and  the  "  Jonalhim,"  purchased  by  the  State  ot 
PenQ>ylvania,  were  built  at  these  works.  With  the  Pattern* 
and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  Vi  Locomotive*  and  as 
many  tcnderr,  benide*  a  great  quautliy  of  cara  and  waggon*, 
could  be  made  per  autiuu.  \-  .'.  - 

For  term*,  apply  to 

'THUS.  J.  ECKLEY,Treas'.  tc.  Boston,  or  to 
ROBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  Dec.  90,  1»34. 


PATBIVT  HABEJHERKD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAIIiROAD  SPIKKS. 

13^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  Uescriptlun  required,  made  at 
the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  atMvc  Factory  are  recommended  to  the 
public  as  superior  to  any  thhig  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Buai  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  bead,  eo  as 
not  (o  ailmit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ER  ASTVS  CORNING 
li  CO.,  AJbany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNKK,  at  the  Faaorv, 
Troy,  M.Y.  septlS-ly 


C^  TOIVBfSKBID  dk.  DVRPKB,  of  Palmyra,  Afanu 
faeturtr*  of  Railroad  Rape,  having  removed  their  establish 
■Motio  Hudson,  under  the  name  ot  Durfee,  May  b  Co.  offer  to 
supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (without  splice)  (or  in- 
clined planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  deliver 
thsa  in  any  of  the  principalciiies  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
•haqualitjrol  Rope,  thepubllcarereferredtoJ.B.  Jervis,Eng 
M.  li  U.K.  R.  Co.,  Albany  ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer 
Hudson  and  Oelawars  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbon 
dais,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbiacounty, New- York,  i  **     ••' 

January  39, 18S3.  \ 

SUaVBTORS*  IRSTRUMRNTB. 

tj>  Compasses  ol  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quality 
warranted. 

LsvsUnglnsuuments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high  mag- 
nlfyinf  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  together  with 
a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instruments,  manufafturcd 
and  sold  by  E.  fc  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  streei, 

SUk^  ^corner  of  Maidsnlane. 


T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

HIS  long  promiii«.-d  Map  is  now  ready  for  those  who  wish 
It.  Its  size  is  24  by  4U  inches.  It  1*  put  up  in  a  convenient  pac- 
ket form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied  by  over  70  pages 
of  Ittter  pre^*,  giving  a  concise  dtajcription  of,  or  reference  to, 
each  Road  and  Canal  deltnsatedun  the  Map.  It  will  also  be  put 
up  in  Marble  f  aper  coverc,  so  as  to  be  lorwarded  by  mail  to  any 
part  of  the  country;  the  postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44, 
and  probably  not  i5  unxs,  to  any  part  of  llie  county 
Publuhed  at  35  Wall  street,  N.  Y  ,  by 
il2tf  D    K.  MINOR  A  J.  E.  CHALLIS. 


H  AGENTS  FOR  NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRYG.  WOOUHULL,  of  WliemUiid,  Monroe   coun 
ty,  New  York,  i>s  agent  for  the  liillowtiig  Publication* : 

The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  »10.00—Tri- Weekly,  ai 
t5.00— Semi-Weekly,  at  94.WI  in  advance. 

Tl,€  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  »3.00  per  an 
nuni 

The  Mcchsanic*'  Magazine,  two  volumes  a  year,  at  $3.00  pei 
annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
$5.00  per  annum,  or  $1.25  per  number. 

The  Family  Mrigazine,416  pages  a  year,  at  Jl  50  in  advance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining Kiiow- 
Mge,  of  36  pages  a  niuntb,  at  $1  00  in  advance,  now  in  tlie 
5in  volume,  bound  volumes  $I.SS 

The  Ladies'  Cumpaniou,  of  54  pagt-s  a  mantb,  ai  »3.00  per 
annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $1.50  in  advance. 

All  Communication*  addressed  tome,  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  will  be  promptly  altendi  d  to.    September  19,  1834. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  HORTICULTURAL  RE- 
POSITORY. 
Thesubseriber  having  resumed  the  charge  of  tho 
above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to  furnish  ira 
d.irsand  others  with  FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
upon  very  favorable  term^,  and  of  the  growth  of 
1633,  learranttd  of  tbe  best  quality. 
Tbe  greatest  care  and  attention  ha*  been  bestowed  upon  tbe 
growing  and  savingof  Seeds,  and  none  will  be  suldHtthi*  estab- 
lishment excepting  those  raised  expressly  for  it,  andbyexperi- 
encedseed*raen;  and  those  kinds  imported  whichcannot  be  rais- 
ed to  perfection  in  this  country;  these  are  from  the  beat  houses 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  relied  u|K)n  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  art  any  failurcshere 
after,  they  should  be  represented  to  thesubseriber;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  season*  and  circumstances  but 
that  satisfaction  mav  be  rendered  and  perfection  approximated. 
Ai.s«— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  White  Mulberry 
Seed,  genuine  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Yellow  Lecust,  Ruta  Baga,and 
Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  tbe  attention  of  Farmert. 

W. THORBURN. 
:147  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Pott  Ofiice. 
{t^  Catalogues  may  he  had  at  the  Store;  if  sent  for  by  mail 
will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  as  the  better 
nstice  can  be  done  in  the  execution. 

♦»•  Mr.  Thorburn  is  also  Agent  for  thelollowingpublicatioiu 
to  wit;— Nifw  Yoaa  Farmcr  and  American  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine ;  Mechamics'Maoazikb  and  Regi*ter  of  Invsntiuns  and 
Iinproveuieuts  ;  American  Railroad  Journal  and  Advocau 
of  Internal  Improvements;  and  the  .Nkw-York  AMBRiCAM,X)ai- 
ly,  Tri-  HCeekly,hiiA  Semi-  tVeekly :  either  orall  of  which  may  be 
seen  and  obtained  by  those  who  wish  them,  by  calling  at  347 
AbrtA  Market  ttreet,  Alktny.  tf 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

8CrTHE  AMERICAN  STEAM  CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  respectfully  imbrin  the  pahliL,  and  is 
pecially  Kaiiroad  and  TrausportaiTou  Couipanies,  that  they 
have  become  sole  proprietors  of  certain  iiuprovcment*  in  the 
coQRtructioii  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  other  railway  cai- 
jiages,  secured  to  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  uf  tbe  United  States 
Engineers,  by  •«.''i';rs  |ialent  from  the  United  State's  *nd  that 
they  are  prt-^ared  in  execute  any  orders  for  the  coiislructi<iii  <•! 
Locomotive  i:.iginea.  Tenders,  tc.  with  which  they  may  U- 
favori'U,  :md  picuge  themsel^s  tu  a  punctual  cuaaptianc«  with 
<tny  t-'igagements  they  may  make  in  refei<r«^e  to  this  line  xt 
busiiit-ss. 

Tucy  have  already  ill  their  possession  tlie  requisite  appara- 
us  for  the  construction  of  tlirc^  classes  uf  engines,  viz.  en. 
gkies  weighing  four,  five,  and  fit  Ion*. 

The  engines  made  by  them  will  be  warranted  to  travel  at  ttie 
following  rates  of  speed,  viz.  a  six  ton  uagliie  at  a  speed  of  15 
mile*  per  hour  ;  a  five  ton  engine  at  a  spoed  of  l^  miles  |M-r 
hour ;  a  four  ton  engine  at  a  speed  of  S3  1  3  niilen  per  hour. 
Their  performance  ill  other  respect*  will  (>e  warrauted  to  equal 
that  of  the  best  English  engine*  of  tlie  same  cla.-<*,  with  reap<-ct 
not  only  to  their  efficiency  In  the  convvyance  of  burthens,  but 
to  their  durabiliiy,  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  their  rt- 
pairs 

Tne  engines  will  be  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  anthracite  c^ial- 
plne. wood,  coke,  or  any  other  fuel  hitherto  used  in  locoasolive 
engines.  ■  '*  "~* 

(The  terms  shall  be  quite  as  favorable,  and  even  more  mode 
rate,  than  those  on  which  engines  of  the  same  alaas  can  b« 
procured  from  abroad. 

All  orders  for  engines,  tec,  and  other  communication*  ia  tm- 
ferenee  to  the  subiect,  will  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  ia  Um 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall  receive  prompt  attention. 
By  order  of  the  Company. 

WILLIAM  NOREI8. Secretary. 
,    December  2d,  1833. 

Fr    furtker  information  an  this  subject  see   No.  49, 
772,  Vol.  2,  of  Railroad  Journal 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

^SCr  The  subscriber  having  erected  exteu^ivc  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Iron  Work  for  Railroad  Cars,  and  bav 
iiig  made  arrangementi.  with  Mr.  Phinea*  Davi^,  patentee  ot 
(he  celebrated  wire  chilled  wheels,  will  enable  him  to  fit  up  at 
short  notice  any  nuiiiKer  of  car*  which  may  be  wanted. 

The  superiority  of  the  above  Wheel*  has  been  fully  tested 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  wUere  lliey  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  some  months  past.  Having  fitti.<l  up  Wheels 
for  six  hundred  Cats,  tbe  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
execute  nrders  in  tbe  above  line  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  persons 
requiring  such  work.  The  location  of  the  shop  being  on  the 
lide- waters  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  will  enable  him  to  ship  the 
work  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  purls,  on  a*  reasonable  term>'  at^ 
can  be  offered  by  any  person.  All  orders  will  be  executed  wiib 
despatch,  and  tbe  work  warranted.  When  there  arc  but  a  few 
setts  wanted,  the  chilis  and  pattera<>are  to  be  furnished,  or  the 
company  pay  the  expense  of  makingtbe  same,  aad  if  required, 
will  be  sent  with  the  wheel*  All  Wheels  furnished  and  fitted 
by  the  subscriber  will  liave  no  eitra  charge  on  account  of  tbe 
patent  right. 

Samples  uf  the  above  Wheels,  which  have  been  broken  to 
4how  their  superiority,  niay  be  »een  at  the  office  uf  the  Railroad 
Journal;  at  the  Depot  uf  tbe  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
Boston  ;  and  at  John  Arnold's  shop,  near  the  Broad  street 
riouoe,  Philadelphia.  All  orders  directed  to  j.  W.  A  E.  PAT 
TERSON,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  subscriber,  Joupa  Mill;,  Little 
Gunpowder  Post-Office,  Baltimore  countv,  Maryland,  will 
be  attended  to.  DEAN  WALKER.    a3 


PATENT  RAILROADf  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES* 

S3"  f  he  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep  constantly  for 
sale  a  very  extensive  assurtracni  of  Wrought  ttpikes  and  iN  ait*, 
from  3  to  10  inches,  ntaiiufaciiired  by  the  subscriber'^  Pateiii 
.Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  surcessliil  operation  am! 
now  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States  <as  well  as  Eii- 
sland,  where  the  subscriber  obtained  a  Patent,)  are  found  su 
perior  to  anv  ever  offered  in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  having 
countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails,  to  any 
amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  SUiilroads  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  made  at 
the  above  named  laao.'y— for  which  purpose  they  arsfoumi  in- 
valuable, as  their  adhesion  is  more  than  double  any  common 
aplkcsmude  by  the  hammer. 

J3"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Tro      N.Y.July,  1831. 

X!^  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I.  A  J 
Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchanu  in  Alba- 
ny and  Troy  ;  J.  1.  Brower,  323  Water  street,  New-York  ;  A 
M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviera,  Baiiimere  •,  Degrand  ti 
Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
orders  as  early  as  practical,  asihe  subscriber  is  desirousof  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily 
ncreasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

J83  las  H.  BURDEN. 


P"C 


300 

do.   U  do. 

} 

do. 

40 

do.   4  do. 

du. 

800 

do.  %    do. 

\ 

do. 

800 

do.   ai  do. 

d« 

soon  expected. 

KAlIt^VAT  IROK. 

1       Flat  Bare  In 
St^"  Ninety.fivetons  of  1  inch  by  \  inch,  |  lengths oi  14(o  16 

I  feeicouuicrsunk 
I  boles,  ends  cut  at 
;  an  angle  of  46  de- 
I  grces  with  spli- 
I  cing  plates,  nails 
j  lo  salt. 

3a0do.of  Edge  Railsof  •£  lbs. per  yard,  withtbe  requisite 
chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  96  inches  diameter  for 
Wheels  ^  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter  for  Loco- 
motive wheels 

1  Axle*  of  2^,  2},  2|,  3,  3|,34,  and  3i  inches  diameter  for  Rail- 
wayCars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  tie  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  Stale  Oovernments 
and  Incorporated  (iovemmenis,  and  the  Drawback  taken  in 
pan  pay  menu  A.  fc  O.  RALSTON. 

•  South  Front  atreet,  Philadelphia. 
Mo<ieU  and  samples  of  allthe different  kindsof  Rails,  Chairs, 
Pins.  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Spliciiis  Plates,  in  use,  both  In  this 
country  and  Grest  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to  those  disposed  to 
examine  them.  dTlmeowr 


SVRVKYISiO  AHD  EHOIKEERiaiG 
INSTRUKKHTS. 

(3'The  subscriber  manufactares  all  kindsof  Instruments  in 
liip  prolesston,  warranted  eaual,  if  not  superior,  in  principles  ol 
construction  and  workmanship  to  any  imported  or  manufac- 
tiireil  ill  the  United  Stales  ;  several  ol  which  are  entirely  new: 
anion'-' which  are  an  Improved  Compass,  with  a  Telescope  at- 
tached, br  which  angles  can  be  taken  with  or  without  the  us* 
(lithe  needle,  with  perfect  accuracy — also,  a  Railroad  Goniom- 
etrr,  ^^  lib  two  Telescopes^and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  wiiha 
Goniometer  aiuclied,  particularly  aJapted  to  Raih-oad  parpo- 
it:  WM.  j.  young, 

Mathematical lastrumeni  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  stresi, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submilled 
to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.! 

Baliimorr,  IA39 

in  reply  lotby  inquiries  respeclins  the  insirumenu  manu- 
faciuieil  by  thee,  now  in  use  or<  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road.  L cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  therullowiiig  inloratatlori. 
Ths  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession  of  the  depart- 
nient^f  construction  of  thy  make  is  aeven.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  "Improved  Compass"  iseifliL  These  ar*  all  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the  Engineer  and  Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They  have 
n  lact  needed  bui  little  repairs,  except  from  accidenu  to  which 
all  iiistrnments  of  the  kindare  liable. 

I  have  foimil  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  compasses 
have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to  any  others 
la  use,  and  the  improved  Compass  is  superior  to  any  other  de. 
cripiion  oi  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettried  in  laying  the  rails 
on  ihl<  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  revrrsii.t 
eli'SCope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  llw  cn^ineir 
scarcejy  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or  coiiveiiience  i^l 
the  Compass,  it  is  indeed  the  n;osicompleielv  ada^xed  to  later 
al  angle*  of  any  simple  and  chea}*  instrument  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others 
now  in  use  for  laying  of  rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink 
it  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
;    Respecilully  thv  friend, 

J^MES  P.  STABLER,  Superintendaiit  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphia.  February,  I8U. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of  Mr. 
Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,""  I  can  uafely  say  I  be 
Ijeve  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  otiiei  instrument  of  the  kind, 
now  in  use,  and  as  such  roost  cheerfully  (^commend  it  to  En. 
giiieersanu  Surveyor*.  E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germaotown.  February,  183S. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instrument*  made  by  Mr.  W.  I. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined  ths  proper- 
ties  of  a  Thsodoliw  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for  layin 
out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  ihem  to  the  notice  of  Engi* 
aesrs  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that  purpose. 

UCKRT  R.CAMPBELL.  Eng.Philad. 

ml  ly  .Oarmaot.  aad  Norriat.  &«iU«ad, 
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Erkatcm. — The  following  lines  ^hould  have 
been  inserted  at  the  commeacen^ent  of  the 
third  page  of  this  number,  (page  819,)  but 
were  accidentally  omitted. — [Printer.] 

▲X,  BX',  converging  in  advance,  "t  is  evident 
that  the  same  signs  will  appertain  to  both  of 
the  figures  3  and  4 ;  that  is,  oc  =  -|-  3.  B  =  — 
2,  and  z  =  —  10°.     And  therefore  in  this  case, 

lalT^Cos.  10°  +  l7  +  3lSin.  10° 


Sin.  T'  =      -—^= 


12— 2r  +  17+31' 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  afriend\: 
"  I  will  just  say  for  your  own  g|ratification 
that  the  surveys  of  the  Rochester  |and  Olean 
Canal  are  completed.  Great  car^  has  been 
taken  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
the  report,  which  will  appear  early!  will  be  fa- 
vorable." 


Pioneer  that 
mn>enced 


cor 


We  learn  from  the  Springfield 
th«  Mad  river  railroad  is  to  be 
early  next  spring : 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. — At 
an   annual  meeting  of  the  stockhclders,  con- 
vened agreeably  to   the  Charter,  (»n  the  third 
Monday,  (20th)  Oct.,  1831,  at  Urbaiia,  the  fol-  \ 
lowing  officers  were  duly  elected  : 

JxMeph  Vance,  Esq.,  President. 

Horatio  G.  Pttillips,  Charles  G.  Swain,  Pier- 
son  Spinning,  Charles  Cavileer,  Jonathan 
Harshman,  John  C.  Pearson,  Benjamin  M. 
Piatt,  Robert  Patterson,  Josiah  Hedges,  John 
G.  Camp,  Isaac  A.  Mills,  Talman  Wildman, 
Directors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  present,  held  the 
«anie  evening,  they  re-elected  John  H.  James 
as  Treasurer,  and  Jeremiah  Warder,  Secre- 
tary ;  and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Joseph  Vance,  H.  G.  Phillips,  aiid  Talman 
Wildman,  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
Company,  by  procuring  further  supscriptions 
of  stock,  and  putting  the  work  into  (Operation  at 
as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  Adjdured  to  the 
first  Wednesday  in  April,  at  Urbana,  unless 
sooner  convened  by  the  President. 

Nkw  York  and  Erie  Railroad. — Toe  influence 
which  thia  •nterprise  is  destined  to  ezercipe  over  large 
portioos  of  our  country,  and  the  interesi  already  felt 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  immediate  field,  may 
b«  judged  by  the  annexed  extract,  wh  ch  we  make 
froin  a  Journal  printed  in  the  town  of  Monroe  in  the 
Michigan  Territory.  ',■ 
(Frswi  the  Monroe  Jotnnal   and  Michigkn  Inquirer.] 

In  the  year  1832,  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
incorporated  the  New  York  and  Lake  Brie  Railroad 
Company.  I 

This  enterprise,  to  its  projectors  i^  honorable, 
and  to  onr  Territory  80  important,  we  have  witness. 
ed  with  deep  interest  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  measures 
are  to  be  adopted  which  must  ensure  its  ^onsumation. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineers  who  lexplored  the 
route,  is  more  favourable  than  was  antijcipated ;  and 
we  understand  that  the  Common  Conncijl  of  the  city 
of  New  York  have  recently  entered  inlto  the  spirit 
of  the  subject,  and  that  the  Company  are  about  to 
ask  Congress  to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand. — 
Michigan  having  before  Congress  a  petition  for  simi- 
lar aid,  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  across  the  Pe 


New  Year's  Day  was  kept  in  old  fashioned 
style  very  generally.  The  beauty  of  the  day 
seemed  to  animate  every  one ;  and  one  half,— 
though  not  the  better  half,— of  our  citizens 
were  in  active  movement,  from  early  morn  to, — 
not  dewy,  but  freezy, — eve,  to  visit  the  other.  It 
was  altogether  a  jubilee  of  kindness  and  good 
will. 

~  New  Banks. — The  Legislature   of  this  State 

will   convene  at  Albany  ne.xt  Monday.     Appli- 

•  cations  will  be  made,  in  the  course  of  the  sess. 

ion,  for  the  following  new  Banks,  and  probably 

others. 

Capital, 

jjaoo.ooo 

200,000 
250,000 
lOU.OOO 
300.000 
250,000 
200.000 
150,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 

300,000 

200,000 
200,000 

200,000 

200,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 


ninsula.  this  subject,  to  our  citizens,  is 


one  of  pecu- 


liar interest.  But  taken  as  a  component  pari  of  ihe 
great  line  of  direct,  rapid,  and  cheap  communica. 
lion  contemplated  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississppi 
through  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigsn,  and  by  the  Wa- 
bash Canal  to  Lake  Erie,  its  importancle  can  hardly 
be  appreciated.  \ 

The  fertility  uf  our  soil — the  amaziJDng  current 
of  inqaigration  which  is  winding  its  wt^y  into  every 
part  of  our  Territory,  and  the  great  commercial  fa- 
cilities which  are  presented  upon  every  side  of  us, 
all  conspire  to  render  the  enterprise  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  to  us,  of  incalculable  benefit.  To  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  and  the  northern  parts  jof  Ohio,  the 
benefits  resulting  from  this  great  enterprise  will  be 
Bo  less  important,  and  with  a  confidence^  that  twenty 
years  since,  we  did  not  dream  of,  we  an|ticipate,  that 
•I  no  distant  period,  the  produce  of  thosle  iercile  and 
beautiful  states,  and  the  immense  regioti  of  country 
beyond  them^  will  find  iu  ouulet  through  this  new 
•od  splendid  avenue. 


Cortland  Co.  Bank,  Cortlandville. 
Oxford  Bank,  Chenango  CA. 
Tompkins  Co.  Bank,  Ithica 
Olean  do  Cattaraugus  Co. 

Canal  Bank  ot  Lockport,  Niagara  Co. 

do  do  do    ^ 

Kingston  Bank,  Ulster  Co. 
D'laware  Co.  Bank,  Delhi 
Frcdonia  Bank,  Chautauque  Co. 
Phenix  Bank  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  Co 
Clinton  Co.  Bank,  Plattsburgh 
Inland  Bank  and  Insurance  Company,  > 

Ithica  Tompkins  Co.  \ 

Dunkirk  Bank,  Chautauqne  Co. 
Owego  Bank,  Tiuga  Co. 
Wool  Growers  Bank  Norwich, Che 

nango  Co. 
Farmers  Bank  at  Batavia,  Genessec  Co 
City  Bank  of  Buflulo,  Erie  Co. 
Bank  of  qrockport,  Monroe  Co- 
Puiman  County  Bank,  Carmel 

Increase  of  Capital. 
Ogdensburgh  Bank  100,000 

Jefferson  County  Bank  120,000 

Saratoga  County  Bank  100,000 

Union  Bank  N.  York  '  1,000.000 

Greenwich  Bank  do  '       '  309,000 


Tetal  $5,930,000 

Notice  for  applications  are  also  published  in  the 
Argus  for  the  following  Rail  Road  Companies. 
Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad  Co.  1,200,000 

Rochester  and  Lockport  400,000 

Ithica  and  Auburn,  do  ...  600.000 

Attica  and  Batfalo.  do         '      '  2.')0,000 

Rochester  and  Syracuse,  do  2'000,000 

$4,450,000 
alto  for  the 
Canisteo  Canal  Co  200,000 

Erie  Insurance  Co.  Buffalo.  200,000 

Oration  op  J.  Q.  Adams  in  honor  of  Lafay- 
ette.— On  Wednesday  there  was  no  sitting  of 
Congress,  the  day  being  devoted  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  honor  of  Lafayette.  Our  let- 
ter sketches  that  speech  partially  ;  and  the  wri- 
ter says  of  it,  we  doubt  not  justly,  that  it  was 
eminently  worthy  both  of  the  subject  and  the  ora- 
tor. 

The  delivery  of  it  occupied  two  hours  and  a 
half,  in  the  course  of  which,  frequent  indications 
of  a  disposition  to  applaud  were  manifested  in 
the  galleries  and  privileged  places.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  oration,  "  members  of  all  parties," 
as  we  are  told,  "  vied  with  each  other  in  ten. 
dering  tneir  congratulations  to  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled 
the  honorable  duty  confided  to  iiim." 

The  fact  noticed  in  our  Washington  letter,  that 
not  a  single  representative  of  a  crowned  head, 
though  all  invited,  wafc  present  on  this  occasion, 
is  worthy  of  note. 

Handsome  Nfw  Years  Gift  to  those  con- 
cerned.— The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  (Ma- 
rine) have  declared  a  dividend  of  Ten  per  cent 
Out  of  the  profits  of  the  last  six  months. 


railroad  cars, 

Meisrt.  D.fc  J.  MITCHELL,  Kclipse  Foundry.  Holli- 
daysbureh.  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
prepared  tu  niauufacture,  at  sbort  notice,  any  number  of 
Kailroad  Cars— in  the  most  spproved  and  substantial 
loanoer.  jao.  34t 


STKPHENSONt 

Butlderqf  a  superior  style  of  fassenger  Cars  for  Railroaa 
No.  X64  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-Tork. 
tS"  railroad  rOMPAMES  would  do  well  to  axaniin 
hese  Cars  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  that  part  n 
he  New-Tork  and  Harlsm  Railroad,  now  in  operation. 

JMtr 

RAIIiROAD  CAK  VtrHSKLiS  AKD  BOXKS, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t^  Also,  AXLES  furniibed  and  fitted  to  wheels  complete 
at  the  Je^erson  Cottin  and  Wool  Machine  Factory  and  Foun 
diy,  Paiereon,  N.J.    All  orders  adJreiiseii  to  the  iubaciber* 
at  Paterson.oreo  Wall  street, New- Vork,  will  be  promptly  at 
tended  to.        Also,  CAR  SPKINOS. 

Alto,  Flange  Tires  lurned  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc.  GR08VES0R. 

NOVKLTY  1VORK8* 

Near  Dry  Dock,  Now-York. 

{C^THOMAS   B.  8TILLMAN,  Manufacturer  of    Stsam 
Engines,  Boilers,  Railroad  and  Mill  Work,  Lathes,  Presses, 
and  other  Machinery.    Also,  Dr.  Nott's  Patent  Tubular  Boil 
ers,  which  ara  warranted,  Ibrsafety  and  economy,  to  be  supe 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind    heretofore  used.    The  fulleat 
Btisurance 'is  given  tjiai  work  shall  be  done  wel!,  and  on  rea 
sonable  terms.    A  share  of  public  patronage  is  respectfully 
solicited.  mis 


INSTRUMENTS. 

MVRVETIHG  ABTO  NAVTICAI.  IMSTRVMKHT 

MANVFACTORY. 

33-  EWIN  It  HEARTTE,  at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant, 
No.  .58  South  street,  one  door  north  of  the  Union  Hotel,  Balti 
more,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  espe- 
cially Engineers,  thai  ihey  continue  to  manufacture  to  order 
anil  Itecp  for  sale  every  description  of  iDstrumentsin  the  alxive 
branches,  which  they  can  furnish  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on 
fair  terms.    Instruments  repaired  fwith  care  and  promptitude. 

For  proof  oi  the  high  estimation  on  wiiiv.ii  ihair  SurveyinCf 
Instrumrnis  are  held,  ihey  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  to 
(he  public  perusal,  the  following  certificates  from  gentleman  ot 
dUiiinguished  scientific  attainments. 

To  Ewin  k  Heartie. — Agreeably  to  your  request  made  some 
months  since,  i  now  ofler  you  my  opinion  of  the  Instruments 
made  at  your  esublishmeni,  for  the  Baltimore  and  UUio  Rail- 
road Company.  This  opinion  would  have  b«en  given  ^t  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  was  inteniionallv  Jelayed,  in  orderioalTord 
a  longer  time  for  the  trial  of  the  UstrumenU,  so  that  1  could 
^)eak  with  the  greater  confidence  of  their  merits,  if  such  thet 
should  be  found  lo  possess. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  nowstatethatnotwlthstanding 
the  Instruments  in  the  service  procured  Irnm  our  northern  ci- 
ties are  considered  good,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  those 
manufactured  by  you.  Of  the  whole  number  manufactured  for 
the  Department  of  Construction,  to  wit:  five  Levels,  and  five 
of  the  Compasses,  not  one  has  requiretl  any  repairs  within  the 
laattwelve  months,  except  from  the  occa^ionafiniperfectlon  ol 
a  screw,  or  from  acciilenu,  to  which  all  Insirumenia  are  liable 
They  possess  a  firmness  and  stability,  and  at  the  same  tins 
a  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution,  which  reflect  much  crsdit 
on  the  artists  engaged  in  their  construction. 

I  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  as  being  worthy  the 
notice  of  Companies  engaged  in  Internal  Improvements,  who 
may  require  Instruments  ol  superior  worl^nianship. 

JA.MESP.  STABLER, 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad, 
r  have  examined  with  care  several  Engineers' instniuents 
ol  your  Manufacture,  particularly  Spirit  levels,  and  fcurvey- 
or's  Compasses  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opiuion 
oflhe  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  The  parts  ofthe  levels 
appeared  well  proportioned  to  secure  facility  in  use,  and  accu- 
racy and  permanency  in  adjustments. 

These  instruments  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  modern 
improvement  of  cxnstructlon,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
made  within  these  lew  years  ;  u.id  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  every  satisfaction  win  n  used  in  the  field. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  U.  8.  Civil  Engineer. 
Baltimore,  May  1st,  1833. 
Tu  MessrsEwin  and  Heartte— As'you  have  aslied  me  to  give 
my  opinion  olthe  merits  of  those  instruments  of  your  manu- 
facture which  I  have  either  used  orezamined,  I  cheerfully  state 
that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  Jof  becoming  aquainted  with 
their  Qualities  have  gone,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  well  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  The  ueatness  of  their 
Workmanship  has  been  the  subject  o)  frequent  remark' by  my 
self,  and  ot  the  accuracy  ol  their  perfoimance  1  have  received 
satislactory  assurance  from  others,  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
and  who  have  had  ihera  lor  a  considerable  lime  in  use.  Ths 
efforts  you  have  made  since  your  estabiishmentin  this  city,  to 
relieve  us  of  the  uecesaiiy  ol  sending  elsewhere  for  what  we 
may  want  in  your  line,  deserve  sur  unqualified  approbation  sad 
our  warm  encouragement.  Wishing  you  all  thesuccesa  which 
yourenterprize  so  well  merits,  1  remain, yours,  Ice. 

B.  H.  LATROBK. 
•'•••..;-:,  Civil  Enginacr 

A  ntimber  of  other  letters  are  In  oor  poBsesk>n  and  might  b« 
introduced,  but  Are  too  lengthy.  We  should  be  happy  to 
submit  ihem,  upon  application,  to  any  person  desirous  of  penis- 
iiig  the  same.  inM 
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